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THE  CONGRESS. 


THE  success  of  the  Congress  in  its  mam  purpose  of 
preventing  war  is  now  all  but  fully  assured  ;  and  on 
the  whole  its  general  result  may  be  regarded  with  reason¬ 
able  satisfaction.  It  is  true  that  England  has  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  make  concessions,  and  that  Russia  has  obtamec 
advantages  of  which  some  are  unjust;  but  nothing  has 
been  yielded  which  ought  to  have  been  maintained  at  the 
cost  of  war.  It  is  not  necessary  to  accept  literally  Prince 
Bismarck’s  assurance  that  the  English  Governmen  ^  as 
obtained  great  advantages  by  the  action  of  the  Congress. 
He  may  probably  have  wished  to  soothe  the  susceptibilities 
of  England,  and  to  facilitate  compliance  with  the  remaining 
demands  of  Russia;  but  it  is  right  that  the  terms  obtained 
by  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Salisbury  should  not  be 
unduly  depreciated.  The  extortion  of  the  Bessarabian  dis¬ 
trict  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  from  Roumama  was  an 
odious  act  of  violence  and  ingratitude  ;  but,  if  Austria  and 
Germany  were  content  that  some  of  the  mouths  of  the  river 
should  pass  under  the  dominion  of  Russia,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  England  to  be  the  sole  champion  ot  iigh  , 
especially  as  Roumania  had  by  its  unprovoked  attack  on 
Turkey  done  its  best  to  thwart  English  policy.  Prince 
Charles  and  his  Government  entered  on  the  struggle  m 
the  hope  of  aggrandizement ;  and  they  have  obtained  an 
exchange  instead  of  a  simple  addition  of  territory.  It  is 
not  a  matter  for  regret  that  Russia  should  have  taken  oc¬ 
casion  to  warn  minor  States  of  the  danger  of  accepting  her 
patronage.  Until  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  are 
made  public,  it  will  be  impossible  to  judge  whether  Lord 
Beaconsfield’ s  protest  was  as  opportune  as  it  may  probably 
have  been  eloquent.  The  right  of  making  a  speech  on  Bess¬ 
arabia  was  hardly  worth  reserving  when  Lord  Salisbury  and 
Count  Schouvaloff  signed  then’  famous  Memorandum.  1  he 
extension  of  Montenegrin  territory  has  no  interest  for 
Englishmen,  except  as  it  may  perhaps  induce  the  brave  and 
predatory  highlanders  to  confine  themselves  within  their 
own  borders.  Their  apologists  and  admirers  have  always 
asserted  that  they  were  obliged  to  forage  in  the  plains 
because  their  barren  dominion  scarcely  provided  them  with 
the  means  of  subsistence.  They  probably  held  with  the 
Welsh  bard  that,  if  the  mountain  sheep  were  sweeter,  the 
valley  sheep  were  fatter  ;  and  their  excursions  in  search  of 
plunder  derived  an  additional  interest  because  they  were 
directed  to  the  spoliation  of  infidel  owners.  They  have 
now  obtained  a  considerable  addition  of  land  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  hills,  amounting  to  half  the  territory 
which  was  granted  to  them  by  Russian  liberality  at  San 
Stefano.  For  their  petty  commerce  the  Montenegrins 
may  use  the  port  of  Antivari,  though  the  Austrian 
Government  has  provided  against  the  admission  of  ships 
of  war  which  would  probably  not  have  belonged  to  Monte¬ 
negro.  The  occupation  of  Bosnia  and_  Herzegovina  by 
Austrian  troops  affords  perhaps  the  best  chance  of  esta¬ 
blishing  tolerable  relations  between  the  Mahometans  who 
form  the  upper  classes  and  the  Christians  who  had  the  ques¬ 
tionable  merit  of  reviving  the  Eastern  question.  The 
Turkish  Government  naturally  objected  to  an  arrangement 
which  had  been  made  without  its  consent ;  out  the  pro¬ 
vinces  which  are  to  be  occupied  may  possibly  welcome 
the  intervention  of  a  civilized  Government,  and  at  the  last 
moment  the  Turkish  Plenipotentiaries  withdrew  their 
opposition. 

To  the  English  Plenipotentiaries  belongs  the  credit  of 
having  provided  Turkey  with  a  northern  frontier  which, 


notwithstanding  the  cession  of  Sofia  to  Russia  or  Bulgaria, 
is  apparently  defensible.  The  exclusion  of  the  district  of 
Sofia  from  the  province  of  Eastern  Roumelia  seems  to  have 
been  the  result  of  a  separate  arrangement  between  Russia 
and  Austria,  in  which  provision  was  also  made  for  the 
occupation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  Lord  Beaconsfield 
had  defeated  the  insidious  demand  of  a  limitation  ot  the 
streno-th  of  the  Ottoman  frontier  force,  but  he  was  unable 
to  secure  for  Turkey  the  important  position  of  Sofia. 
Military  authorities  are  divided  on  the  question  whether 
the  line  of  the  Balkans  as  settled  by  the  Congress  can  be 
effectually  defended.  Russian  writers,  and  English  partisans 
of  Russia  who  are  bent  on  disparaging  the  success  of  their 
own  representatives  in  the  Congress,  boast  that  an  invading 
force  will  be  able  to  turn  the  hill  defences.  To  form  a 
positive  opinion  on  the  subject  it  would  be  necessary  to 
ascertain  whether  the  Turkish  army  would  be  commanded 
by  a  general  such  as  Osman  or  by  a  coward  and  traitor. 
It  is  also  contended  that  Bulgaria,  instead  of  being  reduced 
to  half  the  proposed  dimensions,  should  have  been  made 
as  stron0'  as  possible,  in  the  hope  that  hereaftei  it  might 
form  a  barrier  against  Russia.  The  facility  with  which 
the  invader  converted  the  Roumanian  and  Servian  armies 
into  his  vanguard  may  well  suggest  a  doubt  whether 
it  is  prudent  to  multiply  and  strengthen  the  docile 
clients  of  a  formidable  patron.  General  Ignatieff,  who 
was  assuredly  not  anxious  to  secure  Turkey  017  Europe 
ao-ainst  Russian  aggression,  enforced  on  the  frightened 
and  submissive  Turkish  Ministers  the  arrangement  which 
is  now  described  as  favourable  to  England.  Prince 
Bismarck  with  characteristic  candour  reproved  the  Turk¬ 
ish  Plenipotentiaries  for  demurring  to  the  Austrian 
occupation  of  Bosnia,  by  reminding  them  that  they 
owed  to  the  benevolence  of  Congress  the  retention  of 
Eastern  Roumelia,  which  he  described  as  a  beautiful 
province.  It  may  be  inferred  tnat  he  is  not  of  opinion  that 
the  acceptance  of  the  San  Stefano  treaty  would  have  been 
injurious  to  Russia.  In  all  these  negotiations  it  must  be 
remembered  that  England  at  times  stood  almost  alone  in 
defending  the  cause  of  moderation  and  justice.  There  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  Austria  would,  but  foi  the 
resolute  policy  of  the  English  Government,  have  opposed 
General  Ignatieff’s  project.  France  has,  probably  for 
sufficient  reasons,  been  consistently  neutral,  and  Germany 
has  displayed  an  undisguised  partiality  to  Russia.  Tne 
Power  which  still  controls  the  narrow  seas  is  not  placed, 
as  by  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  wholly  at  the  mercy  or 
Russia. 

The  claims  of  Greece  and  the  disposal  ot  Batoum, 
though  they  raise  interesting  and  important  questions, 
could  not  be  expected  to  produce  a  rupture.  With  the 
exception  perhaps  of  Russia,  all  the  European  Powers 
would  gladly  extend  the  frontiers  of  the  Greek  Kingdom ; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  take  some  account  of  the  not  unrea¬ 
sonable  objections  of  Turkey.  On  the  part  of  Greece  a 
claim  to  consideration  has  been  established  by  the  defei- 
ence  which  was  paid  to  the  pacific  counsels  of  England,  at 
a  time  when  a  new  war  on  the  southern  frontier  would 
have  greatly  added  to  the  embarrassment  of  the  Poite. 
On  the  less  complicated  question  of  the  proposed  transfer 
to  Russia  of  the  port  and  district  of  Batoum,  the  hands  of 
the  English  Plenipotentiaries  are  tied  by  the  London 
Memorandum.  That  document  enumerated  the  concessions 
which  might  be  made  without  prejudice  to  any  duty  01 
interest  vitally  affecting  the  honour  or  security  of  England; 
yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  was  unfortunate  that  tho 
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English  Government  should  ever  seem  to  acquiesce  in  the 
most  unjust  of  all  the  Russian  demands.  It  -would  appear  that 
the  Congress  has  adjourned  or  referred  to  a  Commission 
the  consideration  of  the  enormous  pecuniary  fine  which 
was  imposed  on  Turkey  by  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano.  It 
was  indeed  stipulated  in  the  Memorandum  that  the 
pecuniary  claims  of  the  English  Government  should  be  re¬ 
served  ;  but,  in  default  of  further  provisions,  the  new 
liability  would  almost  certainly  be  made  to  take  precedence 
of  the  just  rights  of  private  bondholders.  General 
Ignatieff’s  main  object  in  insisting  on  the  fine  was  perhaps, 
as  in  other  articles  of  the  treaty,  to  reduce  Turkey  to  an 
absolutely  dependent  condition,  and  to  furnish  his  own 
Government  with  a  pretext  for  any  additional  annexation  of 
Turkish  territory  which  might  be  thought  expedient. 
All  interests  might  perhaps  be  reconciled  if  an  effective 
supervision  over  Turkish  finances  could  be  established  by  the 
Congress.  The  resources  of  the  Empire,  even  in  its  reduced 
condition,  are  not  inconsiderable,  and  the  chronic  habit  of 
wasteful  extravagance  and  of  administrative  laxity  sug¬ 
gests  the  probability  that  better  management  would  pro¬ 
duce  large  financial  results. 

On  this  and  on  other  points  much  difficulty  may  be 
caused  by  the  instinctive  or  calculated  obstinacy  of  the 
Turkish  Government.  It  seems  that,  since  the  meeting  of 
the  Congress,  English  influence  at  Constantinople  has 
ceased  to  be  paramount ;  nor  is  it  improbable  that  the 
Ministers  are  disposed,  as  on  many  former  occasions,  to  re¬ 
sort  in  despair  to  the  advice  of  the  deadliest  enemy  of  their 
country.  The  English  officei’s  in  the  Turkish  army  have 
been  discountenanced  or  deprived  of  their  commands  ;  and 
the  great  influence  of  Sir  Austin  Layard  is  for  the  time 
impaired.  The  Sultan  seems  to  interest  himself  ex¬ 
clusively  in  his  own  personal  safety,  and  it  must  be  easy 
for  intriguing  courtiers  to  play  upon  his  fears.  If 
General  Ignatieff  were,  as  before  the  war,  the  confi¬ 
dential  adviser  of  the  Palace  and  the  Porte,  he  would 
perhaps  have  organized  a  suicidal  resistance  to  the  Austrian 
occupation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  A  check  to  the 
aggrandizement  of  Austria  might  not  be  unacceptable  at 
St.  Petersburg ;  and  there  woidd  be  a  certain  satisfaction 
in  directing  Turkish  resentment  to  anew  object.  It  is  not 
yet  known  whether  the  Austrian  Government  in  executing 
the  decision  of  the  Congress  would  have  been  prepared  to 
disregard  Turkish  protests.  England,  France,  and  even 
Italy,  will  undoubtedly  approve  an  immediate  entrance  of 
the  Austrian  forces  into  the  provinces,  and  the  difficulty  is 
now  removed  by  the  prudent  submission  of  Turkey. 
There  are  still  elements  of  trouble  in  the  neighbouring 
regions ;  and  General  Fadaieff,  who  has  always  re¬ 
commended  war  with  Austria  as  preliminary  to  the 
conquest  of  Tui’key,  is  engaged  on  a  mysterious  mission 
from  his  Government  in  the  neighbouring  districts  of 
Servia.  If  the  Congress  is  firm,  revolutionary  agents  can 
be  easily  disavowed.  The  time  is  not  yet  come  to  estimate 
folly  the  results  of  the  most  important  diplomatic  transac¬ 
tion  of  modern  times. 


TIIE  INDIAN  PRESS  ACT. 

rpHE  Indian  Press  Act  and  the  Correspondence  relating 
JL  to  it  have  now  been  laid  before  Parliament.  The  Act 
is  a  much  more  stringent  one,  and  has  a  far  wider  scope, 
than  could  have  been  anticipated  from  the  summary  which, 
when  the  Act  was  passed,  was  telegraphed  to  England. 
It  was  supposed  to  be  solely  directed  against  newspapers, 
and  only  against  newspapers  flagrantly  seditious  or 
calumniatory.  But  it  deals  not  only  with  newspapers, 
but  with  books,  and,  among  books,  with  those  which  are 
“  likely  to  excite  antipathy  between  any  persons  of  different 
“  races  or  religions.”  If  any  such  book  is  published,  the 
Government  may  issue  a  warrant  and  seize  the  whole 
plant  of  the  publisher.  The  whole  native  literature  of 
India,  whether  ephemeral  or  not  ephemeral,  is  thus  placed 
at  the  absolute  mercy  of  the  Government  if  it  in  any 
way  touches  on  politics  or  religion.  It  is  also  most  dis¬ 
tinctly  a  piece  of  class  legislation.  That  may  be  said  in 
English  which  is  not  to  be  said  in  a  native  tongue.  The 
Viceroy  attempts  to  show  that  the  distinction  is  not  one 
of  a  class  character,  because  nothing  is  said  in  English 
publications  that  can  be  pronounced  objectionable,  and  be¬ 
cause  a  native  may  still  publish  as  much  objectionable 
matter  as  he  pleases  provided  that  he  publishes  it  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  The  first  statement  is  disposed  of  by  the  Corre¬ 


spondence  published  in  this  volume.  It  appears  that  Sir 
James  Stephen,  when  he  was  in  India,  was  asked  by  some 
leading  natives  how  far  they  might  go  without  infringing 
the  Article  of  the  Penal  Code  dealing  with  seditious 
writings.  His  answer  was,  “  Go  to  the  English  newspapers  ; 
“  whatever  they  say  you  may  say ;  that  any  one  should  want 
“  to  be  more  offensive  than  they  are  is  inconceivable.” 
Sir  R.  Meade,  writing  from  Hyderabad,  says : — “  The 
“  articles  that  sometimes  appear  in  English  journals,  if 
“  translated  into  the  vernacular,  would  appear  quite  as 
“  objectionable  as  any  that  appear  from  a  native  pen.” 
That  the  natives  may  write  what  they  please  provided 
they  write  it  in  English  is  exactly  to  state  what  is  meant 
by  saying  that  this  is  a  class  measure.  That  the  English 
may  write  in  their  language  and  that  the  natives  may 
not  write  in  theirs  is  the  ground  for  saying  that  this 
Act  deals  with  one  race  in  India  as  it  does  not  deal  with 
another.  The  simple  and  obvious  fact  is  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  knew  that  the  English  proprietors  of  newspapers  and 
books  in  India  would  not  stand  having  their  whole  pro¬ 
perty  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  authorities.  If  they  never 
offended  against  the  new  law,  it  could  not  have  hurt  them 
to  have  had  it  made  general ;  but  they  would  not  like 
such  a  law  affecting  them  to  be  in  existence.  That 
there  is  any  great  harm  in  the  Act  being  a  piece  of 
class  legislation  is  a  different  proposition.  The  position 
assumed  by  Lord  Lytton  is  that  we  are  conquerors  with 
a  small  force  in  a  country  where  the  people  are  so  childish 
and  ignorant  that  they  might  easily  become  disaffected  if 
disaffection  were  suggested  to  them,  and  that  this  disaffec¬ 
tion  would  be  very  dangerous  to  us.  We  cannot,  in  fact, 
treat  the  native  races  as  we  treat  our  own  people,  for  the 
natives  are  too  foolish  and  barbarian  to  be  treated  in  the 
same  way.  This  is  a  perfectly  intelligible  and  probably  a 
defensible  proposition ;  but  any  one  who  makes  it  need  not 
be  ashamed  to  say  that  he  will  allow  things  to  Englishmen 
which  he  will  not  allow  to  natives. 

The  Viceroy  had  previously  obtained  the  leave  of  .Lord 
Salisbury  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  restrain  the  license  of  the 
native  press,  so  that  the  responsibility  of  bringing  in  a  Bill 
of  some  sort  does  not  rest  with  him.  But  the  mode  in  which 
the  Bill  was  passed  and  its  details  belong  to  him  and  his 
Council.  It  was  in  one  way  unfortunate  that  all  the  Council 
were  of  the  same  opinion.  They  all  thought'a  Press  Bill  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary.  Their  opinion  was  not  shared  by  other  per¬ 
sons  not  unqualified  to  judge.  Mr.  Hobhouse  had  left  behind 
him  a  strong  and  very  able  memorandum  against  excep¬ 
tional  interference  with  the  native  press.  The  Duke  of 
Buckingham  and  Sir  W.  Robinson  were  strongly  against  it. 
The  balance  of  opinion  among  the  high  officials  consulted 
was  no  doubt  as  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Bill  as  it  could 
be,  and  the  Viceroy  could  not  help  being  surrounded  by 
a  Council  all  the  members  of  which  backed  him  up.  But  it 
would  have  been  fortunate  if  there  had  been  some  one  on 
the  Council  who  took  the  other  side,  so  that  there  might 
have  been  some  real  discussion.  As  it  was,  the 
Bill  was  hurried  through  without  criticism  in  a  single 
sitting,  and  was  ushered  into  existence  with  a  sort  of 
manifesto  from  Lord  Lytton,  whose  speech  was  a  rhapsody 
in  favour  of  repression.  Something  bordering  on  the 
ridiculous  was  imparted  to  the  proceedings  by  the  strange 
effusion  of  the  President.  It  might  have  been  expected 
that  Lord  Lytton  would  have  preserved  enough  of  his  own 
sense  of  humour,  and  would  have  retained,  even  in  India, 
strong  enough  recollections  of  the  ordinary  common-sense 
and  decorum  of  English  statesmanship,  to  have  been  sensi¬ 
ble  of  the  ludicrousness  of  addressing  grand  passages 
about  the  British  Empire  and  the  glory  of  our  ancestors  to 
a  dozen  gentlemen  who  were  all  prepared  to  vote  exactly 
as  he  wished.  But  it  ought  to  be  recorded  that,  amid  all 
his  bombast,  he  did  make  it  quite  clear  that  he  was 
really  sorry  to  have  to  gag  any  press,  even  the  native 
Indian  press.  Preceding  speakers  had  shown  that 
they  shared  this  feeling ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  any  impartial  reader  that  the  whole  Council 
much  regretted  that  the  Act  had  to  be  passed,  and  only 
yielded  to  what  seemed  to  be  the  insuperable  pressure  of 
a  sad  necessity.  This  ought  to  be  accepted  as  a  strong 
proof  that  some  measure  to  restrain  the  native  press  was 
unavoidable.  It  also  afforded  a  considerable  guarantee 
that  the  Act  was  not  likely  to  be  worked  in  a  harsh  and 
reckless  manner.  If  the  Act  was  despotic,  it  was  not  the 
creation  of  men  who  loved  despotism.  We  in  England 
may  find  it  hard  to  gather  from  the  specimens  of  native 
newspaper  writing  given  in  the  volume  that  any  great 
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danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  compositions  which 
seem  puerile  and  trivial  rather  than  anything  else. 
But  experienced  administrators  are  the  true  judges,  so 
Ion"  as  they  convince  us  that  they  are  not  prompted  by 
a  secret  longing  to  glorify  and  strengthen  bureaucratic 
government.  Some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  were 
open  to  great  objection,  and  the  attempt  made  to  shirk 
the  plain  fact  that  the  natives  could  not  be  treated  as 
Englishmen  insisted  that  they  themselves  must  be  treated 
gave  an  air  of  unreality  to  the  discussion  ;  but,  m  face  ol 
the  strong  representations  of  danger  made  by  the  majority 
of  those  having  the  greatest  experience  of  Indian  govern¬ 
ment,  a  much  calmer  Viceroy  than  Lord  Lytton.  mig  t 
well  have  thought  that  some  measure  of  repression  was 
necessary. 

That  the  Act  will  in  practice  be  worked  so  as  to  treat 
native  authors  and  writers  unjustly  is  extremely  improb¬ 
able.  No  sooner  had  it  been  passed  than  Lord  Lytton  got 
frightened  at  seeing  it  put  in  operation.  As  the  Act 
stands,  it  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  local  Governments  to 
take  proceedings  under  it,  and  it  was  found  that  tlie  loca 
Governments  in  their  zeal  were  thinking  of  punishing  news¬ 
paper  writers  for  what  they  had  written  befoie  the 
Act  came  into  operation.  The  Viceroy  immediately 
stopped  this,  and  ordered  that  no  local  Government 
should  take  any  steps  at  all  until  it  had  got  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  Supreme  Government.  And  this  was  not  all. 
One  of  the  first  duties  of  Lord.  CRANBROOK  on  entering  on 
his  new  post  was  to  express  his  opinion  of  the  Act,  w  hich 
by  that  time  had  been  sent  home.  Lord  Cranbrook  did 
not  like  the  Act  at  all.  The  most  he  could  bring-  himself 
to  say  was  that  “  Her  Majesty’s  advisers  could  not  recom- 
“  mend  her  to  disallow  a  measure  seconded  by  such  a 
“  weight  of  local  authority,’  and  supported  by  so  strong 
a  case  for  repression  as  seemed  to  have  been  made  out.  T  he 
natural  suggestion  would  be  that  offenders  should  be  pro¬ 
secuted  in  the  regular  way;  but  Lord  Cranbrook  found  that 
Sir  George  Campbell  and  Lord  Northbrook  and  the  Indian 
law  advisers  of  the  Government  thought  that  a  prosecu¬ 
tion  would  do  more  harm  than  good.  Lord  Salisbury, 
too,  had  sanctioned  the  introduction  of  a  repressive  Bdl , 
and,  although  Lord  Cranbrook  might  not  be  quite  sure 
that  these  authorities  were  right,  still  he  could  not  say 
that  he  disagreed  with  them.  He  therefore,  with  cold 
and  guarded  approval,  sanctioned  the  Bill.  .  But  he  im¬ 
mediately  proceeded  to  cut  a  large  slice  out  of  it.  .  One  of 
its  most  distinguishing  features  was  the  introduction  of  a 
censorship.  Newspaper  editors  were  promised  that  they 
should  lead  a  perfectly  comfortable  life  if  they  would  but 
agree  to  submit  beforehand  all  they  intended  to  publish  to 
a  Government  Inspector.  This  was  too  much  for  Lord 
Cranbrook.  By  a  stroke  of  his  pen  he  got  rid  of  the 
censorship  altogether.  He  directed  the  Viceroy  not 
to  put  this  part  of  the  Act,  and  it  was  the 
most  objectionable  part,  into  operation.  Repression 
at  least  leaves  the  press  alive ;  but  a  censorship 
makes  it  a  corpse.  As  Lord  Cranbrook  remarks,  “  I 
“  cannot  but  see  that  any  censor  of  proofs  will,  in  fact, 
“  write  the  newspaper  he  revises.”  Further,  Lord  Cran¬ 
brook  explained  that  any  criticism  proceeding  from  the 
native  press  on  the  measures  or  officials  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  although  this  criticism  might  be  captious  or  unfair, 
must  be  endured.  Nothing  is  to  be  noticed  except  exhor¬ 
tations,  open  or  covert,  to  disaffection.  As,  under  his  own 
regulations,  no  one  can  notice  anything  in  the  native  press 
without  the  permission  of  Lord  Lytton,  and  as  Lord  Lytton 
cannot  notice  anything  without  immediate  responsibility  to 
Lord  Cranbrook,  who  is  determined  that  the  Act  shall  be 
worked  in  the  most  sparing  manner  consistent  with  the 
avoidance  of  grave  political  danger,  there  can  be  no  reason¬ 
able  ground  for  apprehending  that  it  will  be  turned  into 
an  engine  of  despotism.  It  may  be  anticipated  that  native 
editors  will  slightly  vary  their  style  in  speaking  of  the 
English  Government,  and  will  abstain  from  outrageous 
libels,  and  that  otherwise  things  will  go  on  much  as  they 
have  gone  on  hitherto. 


GERMANY. 


THE  correspondence  which  has  passed  between  the 
Vatican  and  Berlin  shows  that  no  hopes  can  be  enter¬ 
tained  at  present  of  a  reconciliation  between  the  Pope 
and  the  Emperor.  It  is  obvious  that  it  is  not  by  a  polite 
and  formal  correspondence  of  this  sort  that  a  reconciliation 


can  be  effected.  The  Crown  Prince  justly  observes  that 
the  quarrel  is  not  a  thing  of  to-day  or  of  yesterday,  but  has 
been  burning  with  greater  or  less  ardour  for  centuries. 

He  does  not°pr°Pose  that  Germany  shall  make  any  con¬ 
cessions.  The  Falk  laws  are  to  remain  in  force,  and,  if 
the  Pope  was  the  most  liberal  of  men  and  free  to  act  as 
he  pleased,  he  could  not  make  concessions  without 
receiving  something  in  return.  How  far  he  is  more 
liberal,  more  peaceably  disposed,  and  more  tolerant  than  most 
of  his  predecessors  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty ;  but  it  is 
notorious  that  he  is  not  free  to  act  as  he  pleases.  Theie 
is  a  clique  in  the  Vatican  as  there  is  in  the  Palace  of  the 
Sultan;  and  a  clique  rules  the  Pope  as  it  rules  the 
wretched  heir  of  Othman.  This  clique  enjoys  and  foments 
the  quarrel  with  Germany  ;  and  it  does  so  not  only  from 
an  ecclesiastical  love  of  a  row,  but  on  grounds  that  to 
most  ardent  Catholics  will  seem  unassailable.  The  bases 
of  the  Falk  laws  are  two— that  the  State  must  guard 
against  clerical  disaffection,  and  that  it  has  a  right  to  say 
that  all  persons  exercising  a  learned  profession  within  its 
borders  shall  pass  through  the  kind  of  education  which  the 
State  pi-onounces  to  be  the  best.  But  the  Roman  clergy 
are  disaffected  towards  He  State  in  Germany  not^  so 
much  on  general  grounds  as  on  the  special  ground  that 
the  German  Empire  has  been  the  prime  agent  in  destroy¬ 
ing  the  Temporal  Power,  and  is  the  most  powerful 
obstacle  to  its  restoration.  For  the  Pope  to  order  the 
German  priests  to  begin  to  speak  well  of  the  German 
Empire  would  be  for  him  to  own  that  he  altogether  dis¬ 
regarded  his  claim  to  the  Temporal  Power,  and  was  con¬ 
tent  that  it  should  quietly  die  out.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  he  could  do  this  openly,  and  those  who  move  the 
strings  of  business  in  the  Vatican  would  never  allow  a 
complete  and  public  reversal  of  the  policy  and  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  pretensions  which  guided  and  ani¬ 
mated  Pius  IX.  and  his  advisers.  A  tacit  under¬ 
standing  that  the  priests  should  give  no  trouble 
might  no  doubt  have  been  arranged  if  the  German 
Government  had  been  willing  to  abrogate  the  new  eccle¬ 
siastical  laws.  But  then  the  Falk  laws  are  not  merely 
designed  to  meet  the  temporary  political  emergency  of 
disaffection  caused  by  the  abolition  of  the  Temporal  Power. 
They  assert  a  principle  which,  good  or  bad.  in  itself,  is 
entirely  opposed  to  all  the  traditions  of  Catholicism,  dhis 
principle  is  that  priests  must  submit  themselves  to  the 
influences  of  lay  training,  because  these  influences  are  so 
beneficial  that  no  one  who  affects  to  teach  others  can  teach 
properly  unless  he  has  been  subjected  to  them.  That 
lay  German  teaching  is  better  than  Ultramontane  clerical 
teaching  is  a  proposition  which  easily  commends  itself  to 
English  Protestants;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  expected. to 
commend  itself  to  the  V atican.  It  is  a  teaching  w hich 
has  the  distinguishing  feature,  and,  as  we  think,  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  merit,  of  being  in  direct  contradiction  to  evei  y 
article  of  °the  Syllabus  ;  but  for  this  reason  it  necessarily 
seems  dangerous  to  those  by  whom  the  Syllabus,  u.as 
framed.  The  quarrel  which  has  raged  so  long  is,  in  its 
modern  shape,  one  that  cannot  be  healed.  Its  present 
ground  could  be  cut  away  altogether  if  the  State  would 
own  that,  in  trying  to  make  German  priests  Germans  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  Government  understands  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  term,  it  is  aiming  at  something  impossible.  But, 
so^long  as  the  ecclesiastical  laws  remain  in  force,  courteous 
letter-writing  cannot  bring  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor 
nearer  together. 

The  Germans  seem  to  trouble  themselves  but  little  as 
to  the  quarrel  with  the  Pope,  to  which  they  are  thoroughly 
accustomed,  and  to  be  enjoying  the  new  sensation  of 
seeing  the  destinies  of  the  East  decided  in  their  capital. 
They  have  many  famous  persons  to  look  at,  and  they  can- 
fill  up  the  intervals  of  lion-gazing  with  the  perusal  of 
translations  of  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  novels.  The.  obscurer 
portions  of  these  works  they  will  seize  on  as  especially  their 
own,  as  the  more  mysterious  a  thing  is  the  better 
Germans  understand  it.  The  national  pride  must 
also  be  gratified  by  the  position  which  1  rince  Bis¬ 
marck  now  occupies.  Those  who  admire  him  most 
state  with  delight  that  he  pushes  the  business  of 
the  Congress  along  as  no  one  else  could  ^  push  it  by 
a  system  of  good-humoured  bullying.  Germans  are 
aware  how  well  Prince  Bismarck’s  bullying,  whether  good 
or  bad-humoured,  has  answered  with  them,  and  must  feel 
a  new  kinship  with  the  world  when  they  find  it  answers 
equally  well  with  the  most  eminent  foreigners.  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  Germany,  whoever  might  be  its  representative, 
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must  be  very  great  from  its  military  power  and  its  geo¬ 
graphical  position,  which  enables  it  to  reach  every  other 
of  the  leading  Continental  Powers.  But  this  influence  is 
very  much  increased  when  the  representative  is  Prince 
Bismarck  ;  when  he  thinks  an  object  is  worth  attaining, 
and  that  it  is  possible  to  attain  it,  he  generally  manages 
to  attain  it,  not  merely  as  the  representative  of 
Germany,  but  by  sheer  force  of  will.  Peace  is  the 
object  which  he  now  thinks  worth  attaining  ;  he  con¬ 
siders  it  possible  to  attain  it,  and  he  is  determined  that 
it  shall  be  attained.  The  Germans  want  peace,  and  Prince 
Bismarck  sees  that  they  want  it,  and  that  they  are  right 
in  wanting  it.  They  reasonably  dread  a  further  pro¬ 
longation  of  the  present  state  of  suspense  and  bad  trade. 
The  old  French  wish  to  fight  for  plunder,  the  desire  to 
make  a  big  territory  larger,  has  as  little  place  in  the  breasts 
of  Germans  as  it  can  have  in  the  breasts  of  any  great 
people.  A  general  scramble  for  pickings  is  quite  out  of 
harmony  with  German  aspirations.  They  know  themselves 
and  their  own  rulers  too  well  to  have  ever  entertained  the 
fantastic  idea  that  Prince  Bismarck  was  determined  to  have 
a  war  in  order  that  other  nations  might  bleed  themselves 
to  death,  and  that  then  Germany  might  go  looting  about 
Europe  without  hindrance.  But,  although  they  might  he 
sure  that  their  representative  would  strive  for  peace,  they 
naturally  enjoy  the  mode  in  which  their  present  repre¬ 
sentative  pursues  his  and  their  aim.  They  resemble  other 
people  in  liking  the  spectacle  of  force  of  character  exercised 
on  their  side.  Their  Prince,  too,  works  in  such  a  characteris¬ 
tic  way.  His  methods  of  dealing  with  the  Congress  appear 
to  be  three.  When  there  are  any  signs  of  loitering  his 
chronic  illness  reappears,  and  he  threatens  to  go  to  a  bath 
or  die  unless  a  more  ardent  desire  for  despatch  is  shown. 
When  discussions  seem  likely  to  become  warm,  he  gets  up 
and  goes  away,  so  that  the  sitting  is  brought  to  a  con¬ 
venient  close.  Lastly,  he  establishes  good  humour  by 
dilating  to  the  English  representatives  on  the  enormous 
successes  they  have  gained,  and  to  the  Russian  representa¬ 
tives  on  the  enormous  successes  they  have  gained,  and  explain¬ 
ing  to  them  alternately  how  monstrous  it  would  be,  and  how 
painful  to  him  personally  as  an  impartial  critic,  if  such 
very  successful  people  tried  to  push  their  success  too  far. 
Germans  know  their  own  Parliamentary  history  too  well 
not  to  appreciate  with  keen  amusement  the  display  of 
arts  with  the  exercise  of  which  in  a  humbler  sphere  they 
have  long  been  familiar. 

Meanwhile  preparations  are  being  made  for  the  coming 
elections,  and  Socialists  are  being  prosecuted  by  hundreds. 
Prince  Bismarck  is  determined  to  win  in  the  elections, 
and  to  have  a  majority  that  will  do  what  he  likes,  and 
he  is  far  too  prudent  to  shirk  trouble  or  to  despise  little 
things  in  the  pursuit  of  a  favourite  object.  He  has,  it  is 
said,  even  thought  the  aid  of  the  Jews  in  the  elections 
•wort  1 1  purchasing,  and  in  return  for  their  promised 
assistance  he  undertook  to  befriend  the  Jews  of  Roumania 
and  Servia.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  he  will  get 
the  majority  which  he  desires,  although  he  has  not  chosen 
or  has  not  found  it  possible  to  make  terms  with  the  Ultra- 
montanes.  His  majority  will  enable  him  to  pass  such 
measures  against  the  Socialists  as  he  may  think  proper. 
But  the  Liberals,  although  they  may  now  be  defeated,  are 
much  too  strong,  and  have  much  too  good  a  case  to  advo¬ 
cate,  to  remain  long  in  subjection.  If  there  is  a  reign  of 
terror  now,  there  will  be  a  reign  of  law  some  day.  How 
it  happens  that  there  are  now  so  many  Socialists  to  pro¬ 
secute  is  inexplicable.  The  offence  for  which  they  are 
prosecuted  appears  to  be  always  the  same.  This  offence 
consists  in  publicly  expressing  a  regret  that  the  intending 
assassins  of  the  Emperor  missed  their  mark.  That  Socialists 
are  not  very  wise  people  was  notorious ;  but  it  seemed 
incredible  that  even  Socialists  should  be  foolish  enough 
to  imitate  each  other  in  giving  vent  to  an  expression 
of  feeling  which  immediately  subjects  them  to  arrest,  and 
does  no  good  to  them  or  to  their  cause.  But  to  the  Go¬ 
vernment  their  indiscretion  must  be  very  convenient,  as 
for  the  time  it  supplies  a  ready  answer  to  the  very  diffi¬ 
cult  question,  What  is  meant  by  a  Socialist  ?  It  is  very 
easy  work  punishing  a  man  who  chooses  to  deplore  in 
public  that  the  Emperor  was  not  killed.  What  to  do  with 
Socialists  who  have  passed  such  a  stage  of  vulgar 
and  brutal  folly  is  a  different  matter.  The  litera¬ 
ture  of  Socialism  has  no  beginning  and  no  end.  We 
cannot  say  who  started  it  or  who  is  engaged  in 
carrying  it  on,  for  there  is  a  tinge  of  Socialism  in  a 
large  part  of  all  the  literature  of  the  century.  The 


Genevese  are  at  this  moment  entertaining  themselves  with 
celebrating  the  centenary  of  Rousseau’s  death,  and  the 
usual  declamations  are  being  made  in  honour  of  the  author 
of  the  Social  Contract.  Centenaries  are  perhaps  the  greatest 
nuisance  invented  by  an  age  which  has  shown  itself  as 
prolific  and  ingenious  in  the  invention  of  nuisances  as  in 
the  invention  of  mechanical  contrivances.  But  the  cen¬ 
tenary  of  Rousseau’s  death  may  serve  the  useful  purpose 
of  recalling  to  the  minds  of  Germany  that  even  a  hundred 
years  ago  a  man  had  made  Europe  ring  with  his  fame,  in 
whose  writings  almost  every  tenet  of  Socialism  may  be  found 
embodied.  Those  who  in  England  have  taken  this  occasion 
to  comment  on  Rousseau  and  his  works  have  rightly  observed 
that  the  main  result  which  Rousseau  accomplished,  or  aided 
to  accomplish,  was  the  introduction  of  feeling  into  politics, 
and  that  the  feeling  so  introduced  is  partly  democratic 
and  partly  religious.  Any  practical  excesses  to  which  this 
feeling  gives  rise  may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  repressed ;  hut 
the  feeling  itself  cannot  be  repressed.  It  will  be  always 
showing  itself  in  one  way  if  it  does  not  show  itself  in  another. 
To  guide,  to  moderate,  and,  when  necessary,  to  withstand 
it  is  the  duty  and  calling  of  statesmen,  but  to  try  to  hunt 
it  out  of  existence  is  to  labour  in  vain. 


HABITUAL  DRUNKARDS 

rpHE  Habitual  Drunkards  Bill,  which  has  passed  a 
-L  second  reading  without  a  division,  lies  in  a  narrow 
compass.  Persons  who  come  within  the  definition  of  the 
Bill  may  contract  to  deprive  themselves  of  their  liberty 
for  a  time  not  exceeding  twelve  months.  The  Act,  if  it  is 
passed,  will  enforce  the  agreement  by  remitting,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  fugitives  to  Retreats  from  which  they  may  have 
escaped.  The  only  precedent  quoted  was  that  of  the  Lock 
Hospital,  where,  as  it  appears,  inmates  may  in  certain 
circumstances  be  detained  against  their  will.  As  a  general 
rule,  liberty  is  by  English  law  inalienable  ;  and  in  almost 
all  parts  of  the  Continent  the  observance  of  monastic  vows 
is  no  longer  enforced  by  law.  The  confinement  of  lunatics 
is  compulsory ;  but  it  is  only  permitted  on  certain  con¬ 
ditions,  in  which  the  consent  of  the  patient  is  not  in¬ 
cluded.  The  House  of  Commons  has  thought  it  desirable  to 
try  an  experiment  which  may  hereafter  be  extended  or 
withdrawn.  An  habitual  drunkard  is  allowed  the  excep¬ 
tional  privilege  of  committing  himself  to  custody  for  a 
year.  There  was  no  chance  of  passing  the  Bill  in  its 
original  form.  By  the  clauses  which  have  now  been 
omitted,  Justices  in  Petty  Sessions  were  authorized,  on  the 
application  of  the  parent,  husband,  wife,  relative,  or  guar¬ 
dian  of  any  habitual  drunkard,  to  apprehend  him ;  and, 
with  or  without  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  as  the  case  might 
be,  to  order  his  confinement  in  a  Retreat  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  a  calendar  month  and  not  more  than  a  year. 
If  the  clauses  had  been  retained,  the  term  “  relative  ” 
would  perhaps  have  been  so  far  restricted  as  not  to  include 
third  or  second  cousins.  The  person  accused  might,  if  he 
thought  fit,  require  that  his  case  should  be  heard  before  a 
jury,  which  was  accordingly  to  be  summoned  for  the 
purpose.  The  framer  of  the  Bill  seems  to  have  been 
unaware  that  up  to  the  present  time  juries  at  Petty  Sessions 
are  unknown  to  the  law. 

Dr.  Cameron  prudently  conciliated  his  opponents  by 
withdrawing  the  first  set  of  compulsory  clauses.  Entrance 
into  Retreats  is  to  be  wholly  voluntary,  but  the  other  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  original  measure  are  retained.  Two  justices, 
or  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  report  of  an  Inspector  of 
Retreats  whom  he  is  to  appoint,  may  at  any  time  order  the 
discharge  of  the  drunkard.  If  the  fitness  of  self-incarcera¬ 
tion  is  admitted,  the  securities  against  abuse  seem  to  be 
sufficient.  If  the  Act  should  be  found  capable  of  operation, 
additional  enactments  will  probably  at  some  future  time 
impose  more  stringent  restrictions  on  the  owners  of 
Retreats.  It  appears  that  there  are  already  five  or  six 
establishments  of  the  kind,  but  the  number  of  volun¬ 
tary  patients  is  not  stated ;  and  it  is  probably  small. 
The  managers  complain  of  the  difficulty  of  completing  a 
cure,  when  those  who  have  been  under  their  care  naturally 
leave  the  Retreat  as  soon  as  they  find  that  the  paroxysm 
of  morbid  craving  for  liquor  is  abated.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  number  of  applications  will  bo 
diminished  when  it  becomes  impossible  to  submit  to  cura¬ 
tive  treatment  for  a  shorter  period  than  a  year.  Parlia¬ 
ment  is  not  disposed  to  provide  Retreats  at  the  public 
expense.  The  habitual  drunkards  who  may  be  affected 
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by  the  provisions  of  the  Act  will  belong  to  the  npper  and 
middle  classes,  inasmuch  as  they  alone  have  the  means  of 
maintaining  themselves  in  idleness.  The  much  larger 
number  of  dipsomaniacs,  as  they  are  called,  who  are  to 
be  found  among  the  poor  will  derive  no  advantage  from 
the  Bill.  It  would  in  fact  be  impossible  to  mix  different 
classes  in  the  Retreats.  Every  establishment  of  the  kind 
will  provide  for  the  needs  of  persons  accustomed  to  certain 
wants  and  to  similar  habits  of  life.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  occupation  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
curative  treatment,  and  it  must  be  extremely  difficult  to 
provide  suitable  employment  for  the  inmates  of  a  Retreat. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  force  incarcerated  tradesmen 
or  professional  men  to  engage  in  manual  labour ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  uneducated  patients  would  not  be 
amused  by  reading. 

In  proceeding  against  inmates  who  may  have  escaped 
from  a  Retreat,  the  interpretation  clause  may  give  rise  to 
some  difficulty.  “  Habitual  drunkard  means  a  person  who 
“  by  reason  of  intemperate  drinking  of  intoxicating  liquor 
“  is  dangerous  to  himself  or  others,  or  incapable  of  manag- 
“  ing  himself  and  his  affairs. ”  There  are  many  habitual 
drunkards  who  are  not  dangerous  to  others,  nor  even  to 
themselves,  except  when  they  incur  a  risk  of  breaking 
their  necks.  Where  no  actual  violence  has  been  used  or 
threatened,  and  a  man  continues  to  transact  ordinary 
business,  it  will  be  difficult  to  satisfy  the  conditions 
of  the  clause.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  an  escaped 
captive  must  have  acknowledged  his  own  compliance  with 
the  terms  of  the  Act ;  but,  if  he  afterwards  disputes  the 
truth  of  his  own  former  statement,  he  will  not  be 
bound  by  his  admission.  It  may  well  be  that  he 
has  not  studied  the  Act,  or  that  he  is  not  competent  to 
understand  legal  language.  In  some  cases  a  puzzle 
analogous  to  that  of  Epimenides  the  Cretan  may  arise. 
The  habitual  drunkard  will  perhaps  plead  that  he  was 
casually  drunk  when  he  applied  for  admission,  and  that 
his  statements  were  therefore  not  deserving  of  cre¬ 
dence.  Proof  that  he  was  perfectly  sober  at  the  time 
might  raise  doubts  as  to  his  qualification  for  treatment 
intended  for  habitual  drunkards.  It  would  perhaps  be 
judicious  to  enlarge  the  definition,  so  as  to  qualify  for 
the  benefits  of  the  Act  any  person  who  is  habitually 
drunk,  even  though  he  may  be  amiable  in  his  cups, 
and  though  he  is  not  in  lucid  intervals  incapable  of 
managing  his  affairs.  Although  the  masculine  gender  is 
employed,  the  Act  includes  both  sexes.  Drunkenness  is 
happily  not  so  common  among  women  as  among  men; 
but,  when  it  prevails,  it  is  more  deleterious  as  well  as 
more  disgraceful.  Weaker  health,  weaker  nerves,  and 
recklessness  arising  from  more  entire  loss  of  self- 
respect,  make  the  cases  of  drunkenness  among  women 
extreme  and  painful.  They  will  feel  the  loss  of  liberty 
far  less  keenly  than  men  ;  and  when  they  have  been  for  a 
time  prevented  from  indulging  in  excess  they  will  be 
perhaps  more  accessible  to  religious  and  moral  considera¬ 
tions. 

The  statements  as  to  the  success  of  existing  Retreats  are 
contradictory;  and  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  experi¬ 
ment  has  not  been  tried  on  so  large  a  scale  as  to  justify  a 
confident  opinion.  In  the  United  States  there  are  several 
Retreats  for  Drunkards,  some  on  a  large  scale ';  but  it  is 
seldom  possible  to  ascertain  American  facts.  Dr.  Bucknill, 
who  lately  inspected  some  of  the  American  Retreats,  un¬ 
hesitatingly  condemns  the  entire  system  ;  but  in  esti¬ 
mating  the  value  of  his  conclusions  it  is  proper 
to  remember  that  he  deprecates  a  morbid  anxiety 
about  the  welfare  of  drunkards,  and  that  he  regrets 
on  their  behalf  that  alcohol  is  not  so  effective  a  poison  as 
it  is  supposed  to  be  among  temperance  philanthropists. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  promoters  of  Retreats  should 
question  the  authority  of  so  hard-hearted  a  critic.  They 
also  allege  that  Dr.  Bucknill  has  generalized  too  hastily 
from  the  abuses  which  prevailed  in  a  defunct  Hew  York 
Inebriate  Asylum,  which  is  described  in  the  local  or 
national  dialect  as  a  part  of  the  New  York  political  machine. 
It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  famous  Tweed  and  his 
successors  had  not  overlooked  for  their  peculiar  purposes 
even  such  institutions  as  Inebriate  Asylums.  They  pro¬ 
bably  extracted  money  from  the  wealthier  patients ;  or 
perhaps  they  provided  comfortable  quarters  at  the  public 
expense  for  some  of  their  own  followers,  who  may  have 
easily  assumed  and  appropriately  sustained  the  character 
of  habitual  drunkards.  The  New  York  political  machine 
is  universal  suffrage  organized  to  a  point  of  ideal  per¬ 


fection.  It  may  easily  be  believed  that  in  the  department 
of  ebriety  it  is  not  less  corrupt  than  in  its  legislative  and 
administrative  character.  The  managers  and  supporters 
of  private  asylums  for  drunkards  which  have  escaped 
the  patronage  of  the  New  York  municipality  confidently 
assert  that  they  have  done  much  good ;  and,  even  if  they 
exaggerate  their  own  success,  their  testimony  is  entitled 
to  consideration.  Tne  New  York  State  Legislature  lately 
voted  to  the  asylums  with  a  significant  fitness  twelve 
per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  of  the  money  received  for  spirit 
licences.  Dr.  Cameron  cannot  at  present  ask  Parliament  to  be 
equally  generous  ;  but,  if  the  Retreats  prove  to  be  successful, 
there  will  almost  certainly  be  an  agitation  for  providing  the 
working  classes  with  similar  benefits,  which  can  only  be 
conferred  at  the  public  expense.  An  artisan  or  labourer 
who  is  forcibly  prevented  for  a  year  from  pursuing  his 
usual  occupation  must  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of 
others  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  devise  any  mode  of  providing  for 
the  expense  except  by  an  addition  to  the  rates.  It  is  indeed 
vaguely  asserted  that  the  Retreats  will  be  self-supporting  ; 
but  the  experience  of  prisons  shows  that  labonr  nnder 
similar  conditions  is  unprofitable.  The  Bill  will  not  justify 
sanguine  expectations  ;  but  it  is  far  from  improbable  that 
it  may  do  perceptible  good. 


THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC  AND  THE  CHURCH. 

IN  an  article  in  the  current  number  of  the  Fortnightly 
Review  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  says  that  English 
Liberals,  in  common  with  Continental  Liberals,  labour 
under  one  usual  and  grand  error  as  to  Catholicism. 

“  This  error  consists  in  always  regarding  what  is  pro- 
“  digious,  mischievous,  impossible  in  Catholicism  rather 
“  than  what  is  natural,  amiable,  likely  to  endure. 

“  .  ,  Whoever  treats  Catholicism  as  a  nuisance,  to 

“  be  helped  to  die  out  as  soon  as  possible,  has  both 
“  the  imagination  and  the  conscience  of  Catholics  in 
“just  revolt  against  him.”  We  shall  not  now  in¬ 
quire  how  far  this  is  true  of  English  Liberals ;  but  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  of  Continental  Liberals,  and  most  of 
all  of  French  Liberals.  Probably,  if  they  were  chal¬ 
lenged,  they  would  scarcely  contest  the  charge.  They 
would  deny  that  in  Catholicism  there  is  anything  natural, 
amiable,  or  likely  to  endure.  They  would  maintain 
that,  in  treating  it  as  a  nuisance  to  be  helped  to  die 
out  as  soon  as  possible,  they  are  treating  it  as  what  it 
really  is.  They  would  say  that,  if  by  so  treating  it  they 
put  the  imagination  and  the  conscience  of  Catholics  in 
revolt  against  them,  they  cannot  help  it.  Such  a  revolt 
is  a  thing  to  be  put  down,  not  to  be  conciliated  ;  there 
can  be  no  modus  vivendi  between  the  Catholic  Church  and 
modern  Liberalism.  Language  of  this  kind  finds  a  ready 
echo  on  the  Catholic  side.  The  Ultramontanes  feel  it 
essential  to  their  success  that  the  Liberals  should  take 
this  tone,  and  they  are  careful  not  to  tempt  them  to  abandon 
it  by  any  withholding  of  provocation.  Catholics  and 
Liberals  as  they  are  represented  in  each  other’s  newspapers 
are  for  the  most  part  creatures  of  a  distorted  fancy. 
The  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  the  Reign  of 
Terror  are  severally  taken  as  the  types  of  commonplace 
Catholic  and  Liberal  life.  Only  want  of  opportunity 
and  the  restraint  of  uncongenial  surroundings  prevent 
each,  in  the  other’s  estimation,  from  reproducing  those 
periods  every  day.  That  Catholics  are  not  habitually 
using  the  dagger,  that  Liberals  are  not  habitually  sending 
victims  to  the  guillotine,  is  only  the  result  of  circum¬ 
stances  ;  the  dispositions  of  each  party  remain  altogether 
unchanged.  We  do  not  say  that  there  is  no  truth  in  this 
view.  The  vices  of  great  parties  have  nndoubtedly  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  reproduce  themselves,  and  it  would  he  rash  to  say 
that,  if  they  had  the  power,  either  a  French  Ultramontane 
or  a  French  Radical  could  be  trusted  not  to  make  the  ex¬ 
pected  use  of  it.  The  mistake  on  each  side  lies  in  mis¬ 
taking  the  occasional  for  the  habitual  temper  of  the 
party — in  supposing  that  they  have  no  milder  and 
more  commonplace  characteristics  than  those  which 
they  have  displayed  in  great  crises.  The  French  Radicals 
have  been  persistently  guilty  of  this  blunder  as  regards 
Catholicism,  and  the  Republic  is  likely,  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  to  be  the  weaker  from  the  consequences  of  it. 

How  great  the  gulf  between  the  Republic  and  the  Church 
has  become  may  be  judged  from  the  entire  omission  of 
any  religious  ceremony  from  the  national  festival  of  last 
Sundav-  In  a  celebration  intended  to  mark  the  consolida- 
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tion  of  the  Republic,  and  its  acceptance  by  all  parties 
as  the  recognized  and  permanent  Government  of  France, 
no  place  was  found  for  one  of  the  greatest  of  French  insti¬ 
tutions,  for  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  elements  of 
French  life.  All  that  vast  body  of  feeling  which  is  evoked 
and  controlled  by  religion  was  silent  on  Sunday.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  ceremonial  to  appeal  to  it,  nothing 
round  which  it  could  gather.  Such  patriotism  as  could 
be  called  forth  by  the  unveiling  of  a  statue,  by  the  play¬ 
ing  of  the  “Marseillaise,”  by  the  illumination  of 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  was  abundantly  represented;  but 
that  more  serious  side  of  patriotism  which  is  often 
found  associated  with  religion,  which  in  France  in  1870 
was  more  than  once  proved  to  be  most  surely  called  forth 
by  religion,  was  left  on  one  side.  The  Republicans  might 
have  taken  a  hint  in  this  respect  from  their  great  enemy. 
Napoleon  III.  had  probably  little  more  regard  for  religion, 
at  all  events  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity,  than  they  have, 
but  he  at  least  knew  how  to  feign  it.  He  knew  how 
powerful  an  element  the  Church  was  in  French  society,  and 
he  did  his  best  to  win  it  over  to  his  side.  It  may  be  said, 
indeed,  that  in  order  to  do  this  he  was  forced  to  make 
concessions  which  no  honest  Republican  could  make,  that 
in  order  to  conciliate  the  Church  he  put  down  a  Republic 
at  Rome,  and  maintained  the  Pope  for  twenty  years  by 
French  bayonets.  But  the  service  which  Napoleon  III. 
desired  at  the  hands  of  the  Church  was  very  different  from 
any  service  which  the  Republic  can  desire  of  her.  He  wanted 
to  enlist  the  ecclesiastical  power  on  his  side  as  against  all 
rivals,  to  make  the  Church  distinctly  and  consciously  Im¬ 
perialist.  The  ecclesiastical  ambition  of  the  Republic  would 
naturally  and  necessarily  be  restricted  within  far  more 
moderate  bounds.  It  would  be  enough  if  it  could  disarm 
all  active  ecclesiastical  opposition  ;  if  it  could  bring  the 
Church  to  regard  it  as  a  partner  of  -whom  it  is  necessary 
to  make  the  best,  as  a  Government  which,  though  she 
would  not  have  chosen  it  as  matter  of  preference,  she  can 
yet  accept  cheerfully  when  it  is  imposed  upon  her  without 
her  choice.  Wherever  there  is  a  Catholic  Church  Establish¬ 
ment — wherever,  indeed,  a  very  large  number  of  its  subjects 
belong  to  the  Catholic  Church — a  Government  can  always 
make  it  worth  the  while  of  the  Church  to  accord  to  it  this 
amount  of  recognition.  That  such  recognition  was  not 
accorded  last  Sunday,  that  the  newly-instituted  national 
festival  was  altogether  dissociated  from  the  national  re¬ 
ligion,  that  the  churches  were  filled  with  worshippers 
more  or  less  antagonistic  to  the  manifestations  going  on 
outside,  is  probably  due  to  the  action  of  the  State.  That 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  could  have  been 
secured  we  do  not  say,  but  the  average  religious  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  country  would  have  been  satisfied  with 
something  very  far  short  of  enthusiasm ;  and,  pro¬ 
vided  that  this  average  religious  feeling  had  been 
satisfied,  the  Government  -would  have  gained  all  that  is 
really  important  to  it.  The  active,  discriminating,  zealous 
support  of  the  clergy  probably  does  a  French  Government 
more  harm  than  good.  People  know  that  the  Church 
gives  nothing  for  nothing;  and,  if  she  gives  a  great  deal, 
they  rightly  infer  that  she  hopes  to  receive  a  great  deal  in 
return.  To  the  great  body  of  Frenchmen  this  is  not  at  all 
an  agreeable  prospect.  They  do  not  want  to  bo  interfered 
with  by  the  clergy,  or  to  be  made  to  do  anything  different 
from  what  they  are  accustomed  to  do;  and,  above  all,  they  do 
not  -want  to  pay  any  more  than  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  pay.  What  they  would  like  much  better  is  to  know 
that  the  Church  thinks  well  enough  of  the  Government — 
of  its  stability  and  permanence,  that  is  to  say — to  keep  on 
fair  terms  with  it ;  and,  consequently,  that  in  supporting 
the  Government  they  will  not  be  exposing  themselves  to 
sneers  or  black  looks  from  their  more  devout  friends.  At 
present  they  cannot  feel  assured  of  this.  The  clergy  may 
miscalculate  the  strength  of  the  Republic,  and,  no  doubt,  they 
often  do  makemistakes  ofthis  kind.  But  then  they  may  turn 
out  to  be  right  this  time,  and  the  Republic  may  be  weaker 
than  people  think.  Uncertainties  of  this  kind  do  not  count 
for  much,  but  they  count  for  something ;  and  if  the  Re¬ 
publican  Government  had  been  wise,  it  would  have  taken 
care  not  to  incur  a  needless  risk,  however  slight. 

That  it  has  not  been  wise  is  due  to  that  “  usual  and 
“  grand  error  ”  of  which  Mr.  Arnold  speaks.  The  French 
Liberals  have  persuaded  themselves  that  Catholicism  is 
wholly  made  up  of  what  is  “  prodigious,  mischievous, 
“  impossible  ”  ;  that  it  has  nothing  of  what  is  “natural, 
“  amiable,  likely  to  endure.”  Taking  this  view  of  it, 
their  one  notion  of  dealing  with  it  is  to  crush  and  ex¬ 
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terminate  it.  They  do  not  see  that  this  is  impossible, 
because  they  do  not  see  what  it  is  that  gives  Catholicism 
its  strength.  Tell  them  that  it  satisfies  the  religious  in¬ 
stinct  which  is  never  long  dormant  in  mankind,  and  they 
will  contradict  you  on  both  heads.  They  will  first  deny 
the  existence  of  the  instinct,  and  then,  hypothetically  con¬ 
ceding  its  existence,  they  will  deny  that  Catholicism  can 
satisfy  it — can,  in  fact,  do  anything  but  outrage  it.  This 
is  the  kind  of  feeling  which  a  French  Republican  Govern¬ 
ment  has  to  reckon  with  in  its  supporters  ;  and  it  is  not 
wonderful  that,  knowing  this,  it  is  very  shy  of  seeming  to 
favour  the  Church.  The  Government  is  wrong,  because 
no  amount  of  acquiescence  in  illusions  will  alter  facts. 
Catholicism  is  not  what  the  French  Radicals  think  it,  and 
there  are  millions  of  Frenchmen  who  know  that  it  is  not. 
Consequently,  to  act,  in  ever  so  slight  a  degree,  as  though, 
it  were  what  the  Radicals  paint  it,  puts  a  Government  out 
of  harmony  with  facts,  and  that  is  a  discord  which  is  sure 
to  bring  unpleasant  consequences  with  it  some  time  or 
other.  The  really  stable  Government  for  France  would  be 
a  Government  which  could  afford  to  be  called  clerical 
because  it  knew  in  its  own  mind  that  all  it  cared  for  was 
to  give  the  clergy  fair  play.  A  little  more  determination 
to  do  right  in  disregard  of  consequences  would  be  an 
additional  element  of  strength  in  a  Ministry  which,  but 
for  its  ecclesiastical  weakness,  would  be  the  most  stable 
that  France  has  seen  since  the  fall  of  the  Empire. 


SECRET  SOCIETIES. 

R.  GEORGE  HOWELL,  a  clever  and  practised 
writer  on  combinations  of  workmen  and  on  other 
subjects  of  the  same  kind,  has  published  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  an  account  of  the  International  Association,  with 
comments  on  Secret  Societies  in  general.  As  he  justly 
remarks,  the  International  Association,  while  it  was  one 
of  the  most  revolutionary  among  similar  organizations, 
was  not  a  secret  society.  On  the  contrary,  its  members 
and  managers  were  greedy  of  notoriety ;  and  it  was  one 
of  their  habitual  grievances  that  their  agitation  was  but 
little  noticed  in  the  press.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
secret  societies  have  during  the  present  generation,  or 
indeed  at  any  other  time,  exercised  any  considerable 
political  influence.  The  murderous  associations  which 
have  long  existed  in  Ireland  have  for  the  most  part 
devoted  themselves  rather  to  murder  and  assault  for 
agrarian  purposes  than  to  the  attainment  of  political 
objects.  They  undoubtedly  succeed  to  a  certain  extent 
in  intimidating  landlords  and  agents ;  and  when  they 
meet  a  courageous  opponent,  such  as  the  late  Lord 
Leitrim,  they  accomplish  their  threats  by  brutal  assassina¬ 
tion.  Such  societies  are  only  to  be  found  among  semi- 
barbarous  populations  who  are  for  the  time  neither 
ambitious  nor  capable  of  attaining  large  public  objects. 
The  Fenians  who  took  advantage  for  their  own  purpose 
of  the  agrarian  conspiracies  never  succeeded  in  even  be¬ 
ginning  a  rebellion.  They  murdered  a  policeman  at 
Manchester,  they  effected  an  explosion  in  a  poor  and 
populous  neighbourhood  in  Loudon,  and  they  might,  if 
circumstances  had  favoured  their  enterprise,  have  done 
some  mischief  at  Chester  Castle.  Their  crimes  bore  as 
small  a  proportion  to  the  mystery  which  they  affected  as 
the  exploits  of  the  Jesuit  plotters  in  Eugene  Sue’s  novel 
to  their  supposed  masteiy  of  the  arts  of  conspiracy.  The 
world  is  not  ruled  by  vulgar  cunning. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  has,  as  Mr.  Howell  says,  always  ex¬ 
aggerated  in  speech  and  writing  the  importance  of  secret 
societies,  and  probably  he  has  really  regarded  them  with  a 
certain  amount  of  alarm.  When  Lord  Beaconsfield  pro¬ 
pounds  novel  opinions  on  such  subjects  as  the  Straits  of 
Malacca  or  the  National  Debt,  neither  friends  nor  enemies 
suppose  him  to  be  in  earnest ;  but  he  has  been  unusually 
consistent  in  his  denunciations  of  secret  societies,  perhaps 
because  they  fascinate  his  imagination.  Many  years 
have  passed  since  he  asserted  that  Italy  was  honey¬ 
combed  with  secret  societies  ;  and  two  or  three  years  ago 
he  attributed  the  Russian  intrigues  in  the  Turkish 
provinces  to  similar  agency.  He  had  already  filled 
the  office  of  Prime  Minister  when  he  published  in 
Lotliair  the  imaginary  preparations  for  the  historical 
insurrection  which  was  defeated  at  Mentana.  His  expe¬ 
rience  at  Berlin  will  perhaps  convince  him  that  ambi¬ 
tious  Governments  and  factions  require  no  apparatus  of 
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masks  and  passwords  to  induce  them  to  break  treaties 
and  to  plan  conquests.  It  is  not  impossible  that  one  or 
both  of  the  two  recent  attempts  to  murder  tke  German 
Emperor  may  have  been  contrived  by  secret  associations. 
The  actual  perpetrators  of  such  crimes  find  a  substitute 
for  conscience  and  morality  in  the  subordination  of  their 
will  to  the  rales  of  some  voluntary  association.  A  dull 
intellect  is  deluded  by  the  easy  process  of  splitting  the 
responsibility  of  a  crime  into  two.  AYhen  a  man  promises 
to  obey  the  commands  of  his  leaders  he  is  not  immediately 
pledged  to  murder  ;  and  afterwards  he  becomes  an  assassin 
in  compliance  with  a  self-imposed  duty.  Jacques  Clement 
and  Ravaillac  were  instigated  by  a  more  formidable  secret 
society  than  the  democratic  clubs  of  the  day.  Their  em¬ 
ployers  promised  them  an  immediate  reward  in  heaven  for 
the  danger  which  they  incurred  in  the  service  of  the  Church. 
Noblling,  if  he  was  carrying  out  the  sentence  of  a  Socialist 
brotherhood,  sold  his  life  cheaper ;  yet,  if  regicide  were 
laudable,  it  might  be  admitted  that  secret  societies  offer 
great  facilities  for  the  performance  of  the  duty. 

Mazzini,  the  most  considerable  personage  who  has  in 
modern  times  relied  on  secret  societies,  began  his  career 
with  unsuccessful  plans  of  regicide.  The  more  beneficial 
influence  which  he  afterwards  exerted  depended  on  his 
eloquence  and  enthusiasm,  and  derived  little  support  from 
his  elaborate  machinery  of  clubs.  His  principal  merit  was  his 
proclamation  of  the  unity  of  Italy  as  the  main  object  of 
patriotic  effort.  He  afterwards  thwarted  Charles  Albert 
in  his  attempt  to  found  an  Italian  kingdom ;  nor  was  he 
reconciled  to  Victor  Emmanuel  and  Cavour  when  they 
accomplished  by  other  methods  the  task  which  he  had 
proposed  to  himself.  The  only  considerable  achievement 
of  Mazzini  in  active  life  was  the  establishment  of  the  short¬ 
lived  Roman  Republic  in  1848,  and  the  gallant  and  hope¬ 
less  defence  of  the  city  against  the  French.  It  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  he  derived  any  practical  aid  from  the 
societies  which  he  directed.  In  his  later  years  he  saw 
attempts  to  adopt  a  similar  organization  on  the  part  of  the 
Communists  whom  he  indignantly  denounced.  He  wotdd 
probably  not  have  sympathized  with  the  ignorant  fanatics 
who  band  themselves  in  some  Russian  provinces  against 
government  and  civilization.  It  is  remarkable  that, 
although  Freemasonry  and  Illuminism  were  greatly  in 
fashion  on  the  Continent  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  no  conspiracy  of  the  kind  seems  to  have  had  any 
connexion  with  the  French  Revolution.  Demagogues  find 
it  better  to  appeal  to  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the 
multitude  than  to  rely  on  pledges  previously  administered 
by  mysterious  emissaries. 

Mr.  Howell  is  perfectly  right  in  maintaining  that  secret 
organization  flourishes  only  under  a  despotism.  English¬ 
men  are  not  foolish  enough  to  whisper  treason  in  dark  cellars 
and  garrets,  when  they  may  talk  it  with  perfect  impunity 
in  public.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  the  operations  of  Trade- 
Unions  are  secret,  because  those  bodies  exclude  strangers 
from  their  deliberations  ;  but  their  formal  resolutions  are 
published,  and  the  inflammatory  addresses  of  the  agitators 
who  guide  them  are  quoted  out  of  doors.  It  is  not  known 
that  the  shameful  outrages  lately  perpetrated  by  factory 
workmen  in  Lancashire  were  deliberately  and  secretly 
planned.  Conspiracies  for  rattening  and  for  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  similar  crimes  are  necessarily  secret.  The  artisans, 
as  a  body,  appear  to  have  shown  little  disposition  to  asso¬ 
ciate  themselves  for  political  purposes.  The  International 
Association,  to  which  Mr.  Howell,  from  his  familiarity 
with  its  obscure  history,  seems  at  one  time  to  have 
belonged,  was  devised  by  its  English  and  foreign 
founders  for  the  purpose  of  raising  wages*  The 
foreigners,  and  especially  the  German  revolutionist  Marx, 
proposed  to  overthrow  all  existing  institutions ;  while 
the  English  members,  though  they  had  no  objection 
to  political  bluster,  were  originally  and  chiefly  bent  on 
securing  themselves  against  the  competition  of  cheap  Con¬ 
tinental  labour.  They  had  found  by  experience  that  their 
employers  sometimes  defeated  strikes  by  importing  work¬ 
men,  and  they  wished  to  pledge  their  foreign  associates  to 
resist  the  temptation  of  English  wages.  The  whole 
number  of  members  appears  to  have  been  insignificant, 
and  the  Society  could  scarcely  pay  its  modest  expenses. 
The  Congresses  were  held  at  Geneva  or  Lausanne.  The 
reports  of  anarchical  eloquence  which  frightened  timid 
persons  at  home  were  written  because  delegates  had 
no  means  of  paying  for  their  journey  except  by 
writing  for  newspapers  which  in  the  dead  season  were 
greatly  in  want  of  matter.  The  Society  came  to  an 


end  when  Dr.  Marx  published  in  the  name  of  the 
Council  a  Report  in  which  the  worst  crimes  of  the  Paris 
Commune  were  zealously  defended.  The  English  Inter¬ 
nationalists  learned  from  the  reception  of  the  document  that 
no  advantage  was  to  be  gained  by  shocking  the  feelings  of 
their  countrymen ;  and  they  had  previously  ascertained 
that  the  International  would  do  nothing  to  encourage 
strikes  or  to  raise  wages.  If  the  literary  representatives  ol 
the  working  class  may  be  trusted,  English  artisans  appear 
to  be  proud  of  them  preference  for  social  and  economical 
results  over  the  vague  schemes  of  Continental  agitators 
Wages  are  more  intelligible  and  more  solid  than  the  rights 
of  man.  Mr.  Howell  himself  not  long  since  published  a 
work  on  Trade-Unions  which  contains  much  valuable  in¬ 
formation  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  statements 
of  apologists  with  the  circumstances  of  strikes. .  If  the 
Lancashire  employers  may  be  trusted,  the  public  com¬ 
munications  of  delegates  are  sometimes  reasonable  and 
argumentative,  while  the  same  leaders  at  meetings  excite 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power  the  passions  of  the  workmen. 
The  late  outrages  seem  to  indicate  some  similar  mode  of 
action.  In  such  cases  Trade-Unions  partake  of  the  vices 
of  secret  societies.  It  is  not  allowable  to  pursue  legiti¬ 
mate  ends  by  means  which  savour  of  conspiracy. 


THE  FARMERS  AND  COMPULSORY  SLAUGHTER. 

nn  HE  character  of  the  cattle  plague  controversy  has 
-2-  completely  changed  since  the  introduction  of  the 
Government  Bill.  The  majority  in  favour  of  the  second 
reading  naturally  tended  to  conceal  this.  It  is  not  at  this 
stage  of  a  measure  that  a  strong  Government  has  to  en¬ 
counter  any  real  difficulty  in  dealing  with  it.  Many 
men  who  will  oppose  their  leaders  in  Committee  feel 
bound  to  stand  by  them  in  a  division  on  the  principle 
of  a  Bill.  They  say  truly  enough  that  they  wish  to  see 
some  sort  of  legislation  on  the  subject,  and  that  they  are 
very  willing  that  this  legislation  should  go  in  the  same 
general  direction  as  that  in  which  the  Bill  points.  But 
they  think  that  the  Bill  might  be  largely  improved,  and 
they  do  not  feel  bound  to  support  their  leaders  in  refusing 
to  improve  it.  Of  course  the  Government  has  always  the 
power  of  saying  that  the  particular  improvement  desired 
by  these  inconveniently  independent  supporters  is  no  im¬ 
provement  at  all ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  takes  out  of  the 
Bill  all  that  is  worth  having  ;  and  that,  if  their  followers 
choose  to  desert  them,  and  make  common  cause  with  the 
Opposition,  the  effect  will  be  just  the  same  as  though  they 
had  voted  against  the  Bill  in  the  first  instance.  But  a 
Government  is  naturally  shy  of  doing  this,  except  in  a 
matter  of  very  great  moment.  No  one  likes  to  be  coerced 
into  voting  even  on  the  side  on  which,  when  left  to  himself, 
he  usually  votes. 

In  the  case  of  the  Animals’  Diseases  Bill  the  Govern¬ 
ment  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  make  their  position 
difficult.  They  started  with  a  definite  and  intelligible 
principle.  The  object  of  the  Bill  was  first  to  isolate  home¬ 
grown  stock,  and  then  to  stamp  out  disease.  The  two 
halves  of  the  community  —  producers  and  consumers 
— were  appealed  to  for  aid  in  bringing  about  this 
desirable  result.  Under  the  present  system  both  suffer, 
and  both  have  their  compensation.  The  producer  loses  his 
cattle  by  disease ;  but  then  he  is  not  subjected  to  any  very 
annoying  restrictions.  The  consumer  pays  more  for  his  meat 
than  he  would  pay  if  there  were  no  disease  in  the  country ; 
but  then,  though  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle  is  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  disease,  it  prevents  the  price  of  meat  from  going  up 
to  that  point  which  it  would  reach  in  the  early  days  of 
prohibition.  To  the  producers  the  Government  said, 
Submit  to  our  regulations  and  we  will  insure  you  against 
any  further  importation  of  disease  from  abroad.  To  the 
consumers  they  said,  Give  up  your  foreign  supply  and  we 
will  adopt  such  stringent  measures  against  the  disease 
already  existing  in  the  country  that  you  will  shortly  feel 
the  benefit  of  them  in  the  shape  of  better  filled  markets, 
and  consequently  cheaper  meat.  Upon  neither  of  these 
points  is  it  possible  for  the  Government  to  speak  now  with 
the  confidence  with  which  they  could  have  spoken  when 
the  Bill  was  first  brought  forward.  They  have  lessened  the 
security  which  they  promised  to  the  producer,  and  they 
have  lessened  the  security  which  they  promised  to  the 
consumer.  The  one  can  no  longer  feel  certain  that  the 
importation  of  disease  will  be  prevented,  the  other 
can  no  longer  feel  certain  that  the  extirpation  of  disease 
will  be  assured.  The  regulation  providing  for  the 
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slaughter  of  all  fat  cattle  at  the  port  of  landing,  though  it 
left  open  the  question  whether  store  and  dairy  cattle 
ought  to  have  been  admitted  into  the  country,  evidently 
aimed  at  giving  the  farmer  absolute  immunity  against  any 
future  loss  from  this  cause.  The  rule  was  harsh,  for  it 
undoubtedly  provided  for  the  slaughter  of  a  large  number 
of  perfectly  healthy  animals,  but  it  was  efficacious  because 
universal.  There  was  no  loophole  left  for  evasion,  no  pos¬ 
sibility  of  rechristening  German  cattle  as  Danish,  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  letting  an  animal  enjoy  under  one  category  the 
immunity  which  would  have  been  denied  to  him  in 
another.  On  the  other  hand,  the  consumer  could  cheer 
himself  with  the  reflection  that,  if  the  extirpation  of  disease 
imposed  a  specific  burden  on  him,  he  gained  something  in 
submitting  to  it.  By  and  by  there  would  be  no  disease 
left  in  the  country,  and  by  the  time  that  this  happy 
consummation  had  arrived  the  supply  of  meat  would  have 
so  increased  that  its  price  must  have  gone  down  in  propor¬ 
tion.  There  was  a  substantial  fairness  in  the  compact 
between  producers  and  consumers  which  was  likely  to  re¬ 
commend  itself  to  both.  The  farmers  asked  a  great  deal, 
but  then  they  were  ready  to  give  a  great  deal  in  return  for 
it.  The  consumers  gave  up  a  great  deal,  but  then  it  was 
no  more  than  would  fairly  repay  the  farmer  for  the  sacri¬ 
fices  he  was  making  in  submitting  to  the  inconvenient 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  Bill. 

When  the  Bill  left  the  Lords  it  had  ceased  to  give  security 
in  either  direction.  The  Government  had  yielded  to  the 
cattle-importing  interest  in  the  matter  of  the  trade  with 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  they  had  yielded  to  the 
farmers  in  the  matter  of  the  regulations  designed  to  stamp 
out  disease.  They  had  done  something  to  make  things 
pleasant  to  each  side,  and  in  doing  this  they  had  very 
greatly  weakened  the  case  for  the  Bill.  The  consumer  is 
now  able  to  say,  and  has  said  many  times  in  the  course  of 
the  recent  debate,  that  the  relaxation  of  the  restrictions 
imposed  upon  the  home  trade  makes  the  eradication  of 
disease  at  home  a  very  long  and  doubtful  business.  The 
producer  is  able  to  say  that,  whether  the  restrictions 
imposed  on  the  home  trade  in  the  present  form  of  the  Bill 
are  efficacious  or  inefficacious,  they  are  at  all  events  qvute 
as  efficacious  as  a  measure  of  compulsory  slaughter  from 
the  operation  of  which  American  cattle  are  exempted. 
When  the  Bill  gets  into  Committee,  the  Government  are 
likely  to  hear  a  good  deal  more  about  the  inconsistencies 
which  they  have  allowed  to  be  introduced  into  it.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  producing  interest  all  the  changes  are  probably 
improvements.  The  farmers  are  exempted  from  many 
highly  annoying  restrictions  ;  and,  though  the  extirpation 
of  disease  is  thereby  prevented,  yet,  as  the  supply  of  foreign 
meat  is  lessened  at  the  same  time,  they  are  gainers  on  the 
balance.  If  they  will  not  have  fewer  diseased  cattle,  they 
will  at  least  be  able  to  sell  those  that  are  healthy  on  better 
terms.  But  a  measure  which  has  this  result,  and  this 
result  only,  is  undoubtedly  a  measure  of  simple  Protection. 
The  consumer  who  foregoes  his  supply  of  foreign  cattle 
has  a  right  to  ask  that  the  producer  shall  do  everything  in 
his  power  to  make  the  supply  of  home  cattle  abundant  and 
healthy.  The  policy  which  insists  on  compulsory  slaughter 
at  the  same  time  that  it  refuses  to  stamp  out  disease  in 
England  is  simply  a  policy  of  hindering  production  in  order 
to  keep  up  prices ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  is  a 
policy  which  will  find  acceptance  with  the  representatives  of 
boroughs,  no  matter  on  which  side  of  the  House  they  may 
sit.  As  has  already  been  said,  the  fact  that  some  of  them 
have  voted  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  proves  nothing 
as  to  what  their  vote  will  be  when  the  decisive  decisions 
have  to  be  taken  in  Committee.  Several  of  those  who 
supported  the  Bill  in  the  debate  did  so  rather  because  it 
might  be  made  a  good  Bill  than  because  it  is  actually  a 
good  Bill  at  the  present  time.  They  treated  the  question 
of  home  regulation  as  essentially  one  to  be  settled  in  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  they  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  recon¬ 
sidering  their  view  as  to  the  propriety  of  compulsory 
slaughter  in  the  event  of  the  effort  to  make  the  home  regula¬ 
tions  sufficiently  stringent  coming  to  nothing. 

We  are  still  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  success  of 
the  Bill  mainly  depends  on  the  correctness  or  incor¬ 
rectness  of  Sir  Walter  Baettelot’s  belief  that  the 
farmers  will  not  endure  any  more  restrictions  than 
such  as  are  imposed  on  them  by  the  Bill  in  its  present 
form.  If  that  is  so,  the  opposition  to  compulsory 
slaughter  will  become  very  much  more  persistent  and 
comprehensive  than  it  has  yet  shown  itself.  Hitherto 
Parliament  has  only  been  asked  to  help  men  who 


were  ready  to  help  themselves.  The  farmers  were 
assumed  to  be  specially  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  dis¬ 
eases  which  make  such  havoc  among  their  flocks  and 
herds.  They  did  not  mind  what  burdens  they  laid 
on  themselves  to  effect  this  object  so  long  as  the  end 
in  view  was  not  frustrated  by  the  shortsighted  refusal  of 
the  consumer  to  keep  diseased  cattle  out  of  the  country. 
Give  them  a  guarantee  that  disease  would  not  be  re¬ 
imported  from  abroad,  and  they  were  willing  to  do  their 
part  in  suppressing  it  at  home.  According  to  Sir  Walter 
Bauttelot,  this  pleasing  willingness  to  meet  the  con¬ 
sumer  half-way  is  altogether  imaginary.  The  farmer’s 
ideal  of  legislation  on  cattle  disease  is  to  make 
the  consumer  do  his  part  in  suppressing  it,  while 
stoutly  refusing  to  do  his  own  part.  Apparently  the 
changes  introduced  into  the  Bill  in  the  Lords  aim  at  real¬ 
izing  this  ideal ;  and,  if  so,  its  supposed  intention  falls  to 
the  ground.  It  is  no  longer  a  Bill  for  stamping  out 
disease  in  cattle;  it  is  simply  a  Bill  for  making  the 
existence  of  disease  in  cattle  an  excuse  for  protecting  the 
farmer  against  the  competition  of  foreign  meat.  The  borough 
Conservatives  may  be  prepared  to  put  up  even  with  this  slight 
at  the  hands  of  the  Government  they  love  so  well ;  but 
until  the  Bill  has  got  safe  out  of  Committee  it  is  allowable 
to  feel  a  doubt  upon  this  point.  Politics  are  seldom 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  self-interest  when  the 
antagonism  between  the  two  is  so  patent  as  it  is  here. 
It  will  be  strange  if,  as  the  discussion  of  the  important 
clauses  in  Committee  comes  nearer,  one  borough  member 
after  another  does  not  hint  to  the  Ministerial  Whip  that  it 
will  be  impossible  for  him  to  vote  for  compulsory  slaughter 
unless  he  can  assure  his  constituents  that  the  regulations 
imposed  on  the  home  trade  are  sufficient  to  get  rid  of  the 
existing  disease.  The  Government  will  appear  to  singular 
disadvantage  if  they  remain  deaf  to  such  a  remonstrance 
as  this.  It  is  of  no  use  to  repudiate  the  charge  of 
wishing  to  protect  the  farmer,  if,  after  all,  the  farmer  is 
left  free  to  stamp  out  disease  or  not  as  he  likes,  and 
the  only  door  that  is  closed  against  contagion  is  the  door 
through  which  cheap  meat  comes  to  the  consumer.  If 
the  statements  made  on  both  sides  of  the  House  during 
the  late  debate  are  true,  and  are  allowed  to  remain  true, 
we  have  been  misled  as  to  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the 
Bill. 


THE  BISHOPS  AT  LAMBETH. 

WE  noticed  an  argument  not  long  since  to  the  effect 
that,  if  the  Liberation  Society  did  not  make  great 
haste  in  disestablishing  the  Church,  the  obnoxious  body 
would  grow  past  disestablishing  from  becoming  so  interest¬ 
ing.  We  apprehend  that  it  is  equally  becoming  terribly 
practical  in  a  direct  sort  of  way  which  must  be  peculiarly 
irritating  to  the  patriots  who  have  so  long  been  discount¬ 
ing  their  shares  in  its  residue.  Its  latest  act  will,  we 
fear,  exhaust  the  patience  of  its  enemies,  for  it  is  com¬ 
mitting  the  high  offence  of  taking  an  unusual  amount 
of  trouble  in  an  almost  unprecedented  fashion  for  the 
more  efficient  transaction  of  its  domestic  concerns. 
Ramifying  as  it  does  by  offshoots  and  affiliated  bodies 
over  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  it  has  taken  upon  itself, 
just  as  if  it  were  some  Oddfellows  Society,  to  call 
together  all  the  representatives  of  its  governing  class  who 
cared  to,  or  who  could,  come  to  London,  to  discuss  neither 
the  home  nor  the  foreign  policy  of  monarch  or  President, 
but,  absolutely  and  without  ambiguity,  the  means  of 
strengthening  and  of  extending  its  own  institutions  on  its 
existirfg  and  recognised  basis.  Such  very  unheroic  conduct 
is  a  sore  trial  to  its  sensational  friends  no  less  than 
to  its  melodramatic  enemies.  The  Lambeth  Conference 
declines  either  to  be  the  author  of  any  new  Church  or  the 
confounder  of  an  old  one  ;  while  its  contingent  from  the 
United  States  has  come  over  with  about  as  much  desire 
to  persuade  the  lordly  prelates  of  the  Establishment  to 
seek  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  great  Republic  in  which 
all  sects  are  equal  and  unrecognized,  as  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  has  to  send  his  advice  to  President  Hayes  to 
include  the  recommendation  of  an  Act  of  Uniformity 
in  his  next  Message.  We  believe  that  the  possible 
criticism  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference  may  be, 
that  they  do  not  show  results  adequate  to  the  trouble 
and  expense  at  which  its  members  must  have  been  put 
in  coming  together.  This  shortcoming,  if  it  exists,  will 
to  be  sure  be  chiefly  interesting  to  the  persons  directly 
concerned  ;  but  we  fancy  that  the  answer  would  be  that,  as 
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in  many  other  cases,  the  gauge  of  success  counts  quite  as 
much  in  the  proved  possibility  of  the  event  as  in  the  details 
which  composed  it.  The  Church  of  England  in  its  widest 
sense  is  emphatically  the  representative  of  influence.  It 
rules  by  influence,  and  influence  moulds  its  rulings.  It  exists 
all  over  the  world  underthe  most  varied  internal  conditions. 
In  England  it  is  an  estate  of  the  realm  and  a  powerful 
factor  in  the  daily  life  of  the  nation.  In  Scotland  it  re¬ 
appears  as  a  dissenting  sect,  comparatively  scanty  in 
numbers,  but  powerful  by  the  social  position  of  its 
members  and  the  culture  of  its  teachers.  In  Ireland 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  peculiarly  Irish  condition  of  a  body 
virtually  re-established  (though  with  stinted  revenues  and 
diminished  pomp)  by  the  very  Act  which  purported  to 
disestablish  it.  In  the  United  States  and  in  the  Colonies 
generally  it  is  neither  dissenting  sect  nor  Establishment, 
but  one  of  an  unlimited  number  of  co-ordinate  religious 
bodies.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  apparent  differences,  each 
section  finds  itself  at  one  with  the  others  on  such  broad 
questions  as  organization,  belief,  and  general  scheme  of 
worship.  This  is  no  doubt  very  provoking  for  the  high 
legal  theorizers  who  refuse  to  accept  the  Church  of  England 
except  in  the  shape  of  a  creation  of  municipal  law,  and 
who  declare  themselves  unable  to  conceive  any  bond  of 
union  which  has  not  been  positively  enacted.  As,  how¬ 
ever,  the  people  who  would  be  the  first  to  notice  the 
absence  of  any  such  connecting  link  are  fully  persuaded 
of  its  existence,  we  can  but  conclude  that,  although  it  has 
no  claim  to  existence,  yet  the  proof  of  that  existence  is 
in  its  presence. 

It  seems  like  retailing  truisms  to  insist  upon  the  infinite 
variety  of  conditions  under  which  the  administrators  of 
such  a  system  are  compelled  to  fulfil  duties  often  differing 
in  kind  rather  than  in  degree.  But  it  is  necessary  to 
realize  and  work  out,  and  not  merely  to  apprehend,  the 
fact,  in  order  to  grasp  not  only  the  reason  why  the  Lambeth 
Conference  has  been  convoked,  but  the  process  by  which  it 
can  healthily  fulfil  its  accruing  duties.  It  is  a  trite  remark 
with  those  who  know  how  the  House  of  Commons  really 
transacts  its  affairs,  that  a  large  portion  of  its  business — 
totally  unknown  to  the  public,  and  incapable  of  measure¬ 
ment — is  whispered  out  by  little  knots  of  members  up  and 
down  the  lobbies.  The  same  fact  must,  far  more  emphati¬ 
cally,  stand  true  of  a  gathering  of  men  brought  together 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  not  to  sit  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
floor  and  follow  the  Whip,  but  every  man  for  himself, 
with  a  like  sense  of  responsibility,  to  advise  and  be  ad¬ 
vised.  The  best  host  is  the  man  who  most  cleverly 
introduces  his  guests  to  each  other;  while,  with  such  a 
body  as  the  general  Anglican  Church,  an  introduction 
all  round  is  well  worth  the  expenditure  of  time  and  means 
necessary  to  compass  the  result.  No  bargain  may  then 
and  there  be  struck  between  new  acquaintances,  but  the 
process  of  friendlily  shaking  together  imperceptibly  begets 
confidence,  and  smooths  the  way  to  the  future  inception 
of  profitable  business. 

Different  parties  in  what  agitators  are  fond  of  terming 
our  Zion  are  busy  forecasting  the  gains  which  they  expect 
to  secure  from  the  Conference.  The  Liberationists,  in 
particular,  speculate  upon  the  sapping  process  to  which 
they  believe  the  old  citadel  of  the  Establishment  will  be 
subjected  from  these  Ghooihas  of  the  free  Churches  whom 
it  has  recklessly  invited  into  the  privileged  domain.  We 
are  satisfied  that  the  grievance-mongers  will  find  them¬ 
selves  thoroughly  astray  in  their  calculations.  No  doubt 
the  experience  of  unestablished  Bishops  struggling  for 
great  ends  with  scanty  means  will  be  tonic  and  instruc¬ 
tive  to  their  compeers  at  home,  who  know  themselves  to 
be  virtually  as  unestablished',  and  practically  as  impe- 
cuniose,  at  so  many  points  of  their  teeming  sees.  But  there 
is  something  to  be  learned  and  treasured  on  the  other  side. 
Those  unestablished  Bishops  know  how  powerful  is  the 
support— all  the  more  powerful  because  so  often  indirect 
— which  they  receive  from  the  stately  relative  at  home. 
It  is  the  old  story,  very  familiar  in  novels,  and  yet 
•frequently  to  be  found  in  real  life,  of  the  big  house  which 
has  sent  off  its  younger  sons  to  fight  their  way  across  the 
sea.  They  value  their  own  independence ;  but  they  would 
struggle  to  the  death  to  keep  up  the  old  manor,  which  is 
to  themselves  so  often  a  harbour  of  rest.  The  self- 
sustaining  churches  are  not  merely  indebted  to  home  for 
the  hard  cash.  Endowment  has  bred  learning  and  culture, 
of  which  they  know  themselves  to  bo  reaping  the  fruits. 
The  theology  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  nourishes  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  Australia,  Canada,  and  South  Africa  no  less  than 


of  Minnesota  and  Nebraska.  The  architects  of  London 
build  the  churches  which  serve  for  the  congregations  of 
those  far-off  regions,  or  else  furnish  models  which  may  be 
copied  with  a  pardonable  breach  of  copyright.  Fantastical 
innovators  are  easily  put  to  silence  by  the  observation  that, 
if  they  persist  in  seeking  out  quagmires  for  the  pasturage 
of  their  bewildered  flocks,  the  shepherds  at  home  will 
leave  the  silly  sheep  to  scramble  out  as  best  they  may. 

Some  prosaic  theorizers  have  devised  an  opinion  that  the 
reliance  of  the  independent  communities  upon  England 
might  be  regulated  and  strengthened  by  declaring  that 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  a  Patriarch,  and  Lord 
Penzance,  we  suppose,  family  lawyer  all  round.  This 
would  simply  be  one  of  those  stupid  devices  by  which 
matter-of-fact  pedants  are  so  prone  to  spoil  delicate 
arrangements  which  are  valid  in  proportion  to  the 
silence  with  which  they  are  accepted.  Such  a  sug¬ 
gestion  would  breed  the  maximum  of  inconvenience 
on  every  side.  It  could  not  be  pressed  without  stirring 
up  all  the  pugnacity  inherent  in  men  who  have  had 
to  fight  (however  succoured)  for  their  position,  and  if  it 
were  carried  it  would  hopelessly  embarrass  the  position  of 
the  Church  of  England  and  its  dignitaries  in  England. 
That  body,  in  those  legal  and  external  conditions  in  which 
it  is  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  civil  polity,  exists 
- — now  that  Ireland  has  been  withdrawn — as  the  spiritualty 
of  two  provinces  which  are  generally  conterminous  with 
England  and  Wales.  To  be  sure  co-operation  with  the 
other  churches  of  the  same  communion  has  been  made 
possible  by  various  measures  of  wise  legislation,  and  the 
Establishment  can  give  and  take  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons  to  and  from  •  them.  But  the  general  frame¬ 
work  is  unchanged.  If,  however,  the  Primate  of  All 
England  were  once  formally  invested  with  a  more 
than  Primatial  dignity  over  all  the  quarters  of  the  world, 
susceptibilities  would  be  roused  and  questions  asked  which 
would  more  probably  be  answered  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  Primacy  than  to  the  exaltation  of  the  Patriarchate. 
The  true  controlling  and  regulating  influence  which  the 
old  Church  of  England  ought  to  retain  over  the  new 
Churches  of  the  Colonies  and  the  United  States  resides  in 
its  own  hereditary  and  long-garnered  advantages,  and  in 
the  public  opinion  that  those  younger  members  of  the 
family  can  only  continue  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  ancestral  store  by  cherishing  the  affection  which 
is  consistent  with  self-respect,  and  the  deference  which 
springs  from  good  feeling  and  reason. 


IRISH  INTERMEDIATE  EDUCATION. 

IT^HE  Irish  Intermediate  Education  Bill  is  an  honest 
-L  endeavour  to  supply  Ireland  with  an  article  which 
she  really  wants,  and  which  nothing  but  the  absurd  preju¬ 
dices  of  Englishmen  has  prevented  her  from  attaining 
before  now.  The  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  have  exhibited 
the  Imperial  Government  and  the  Imperial  Parliament  in 
an  aspect  which  is  singularly  unamiable  and  singularly 
foolish.  They  have  been  bent  upon  educating  Irish 
Catholics  in  a  way  in  which  Irish  Catholics  have  been 
equally  determined  not  to  be  educated.  This  is  the  un- 
amiable  part  of  the  business.  But  they  have  also  been 
blind  to  the  fact  that  the  only  result  of  this  endeavour 
has  been  that  Irish  Catholics  have  remained  uneducated. 
This  triumph  at  least  it  has  been  given  to  Parliament  and 
the  Government  to  achieve,  and  the  folly  has  been  in  sup¬ 
posing  that  this  was  the  lesser  evil  of  the  two.  When 
the  fact  that  Irish  Catholics  do  not  go  to  the  Queen’s 
Colleges  is  pointed  out,  and  the  moral  drawn  that 
it  would  be  better  to  give  them  a  University  to  which 
they  can  go,  the  monstrous  character  of  Ultramontane 
teaching  is  insisted  on,  and  we  are  asked  indignantly 
whether  that  is  the  teaching  we  wish  the  Irish  people  to  re¬ 
ceive  at  the  hands  of  University  professors.  We  answer, 
Yes,  and  for  two  reasons — one,  that  it  is  better  that  they 
should  be  taught  these  monstrous  doctrines  by  professors 
than  that  they  should  be  taught  them  by  the  clergy  ;  the 
other,  that  it  is  better  that  they  should  be  taught  them  as 
part  of  a  liberal  education  than  that  they  should  learn 
them  without  any  such  alloy,  fi’he  want  of  such  an  educa¬ 
tion,  secondary  and  higher,  as  Irish  Catholics  will  accept, 
has  not  made  them  less  Ultramontane,  it  has  only  made  them 
uneducated  instead  of  educated  Ultramontanes.  If  English 
Liberals  think  that  anything  has  been  gained  by  the  ex¬ 
change,  they  can  have  but  a  poor  opinion  of  a  liberal 
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education.  On  their  own  theory  they  ought  to  believe 
that  every  piece  of  genuine  knowledge,  every  process 
of  genuine  mental  training,  makes  the  man  who  pos¬ 
sesses  or  undergoes  it  a  more  enlightened  man  than 
he  was  before.  He  may  be  no  nearer  to  being  a 
Liberal  after  the  received  English  type,,  but  lie  is  a 
decree  nearer  to  being  whatever  he  is  in  an  intelli¬ 
gent  manner.  In  so  far  as  he  is  this,  he  is  casiei  to 
argue  with  and  easier  to  deal  with,  more  likely  to  judge 
von  and  your  policy  fairly,  less  led  away  by  wholly  wrong 
notions  of  what  you  want  him  to  do  or  what  you  want 
to  do  to  him. 

If  the  Irish  University  question  had  been  settlod  on 
any  of  those  various  occasions  when  it  has  come  before 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  there  would  perhaps  have  been 
no  need  for  an  Intermediate  Education  Bill.  Where  there 
is  a  really  popular  University— a  University,  that  is,  which 
the  nation  trusts  and  values — there  will  seldom  be  want¬ 
ing  schools  to  feed  the  University.  Parents,  who  value 
education  will  make  large  sacrifices  to  obtain  it  lor  their 
sons,  when  it  is  to  be  had  by  making  sacrifices,  a  hey 
will  see  that  the  benefits  of  the  University  are  not  to  be 
enjoyed  without  some  previous  training,  and  their  known 
anxiety  to  give  their  sons  this  previous  training  will 
create  schools  and  teachers  capable  of  giving  it.  It  is 
true,  of  course,  that,  if  there  are  no  exhibitions  to  be  en¬ 
joyed  by  boys  before  going  to  the  University,  there  will 
be  many  parents  too  poor  to  bear  the  cost  of  keeping  their 
sons  at  school  during  the  years  of  necessary  preparation. 
But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  there  is  much  to  be  gained 
by  tempting  this  class  of  parents  to  send  their  sons  to  a 
University.  With  them  the  motive  is  necessarily  to  get 
out  of  the  class  in  which  they  have  been  born ;  and, 
though  it  is  clearly  wrong  to  put  any  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  this  kind  of  ambition,  it  is  another  question  whether  it 
is  wise  to  foster  it  by  State  subsidies.  In  Ireland, 
however,  the  stimulus  of  a  University  has  been  want¬ 
ing,  and  the  result  is  visible  in  the  absence  of  any 
o-ood  system  of  secondary  education.  Lord  Cairns  showed 
vn  his  speech  in  introducing  the  Bill  that,  if  the  object 
of  the  English  policy  on  this  question  had  been 
to  dwarf  the  intellectual  growth  of  the  country  alto- 
o-ether,  its  success  had  been  complete  and  remarkable. 
Boys  do  not  go  to  school  in  Ireland  after  they  have 
passed  the  age  at  which  they  go  to  the  elementary  schools, 
and  one  reason  why  they  do  not  is  that  there  are  no 
schools  for  them  to  go  to. 


If  this  Bill  were  approached  in  the  spirit  which  charac¬ 
terized  Mr.  Lowe’s  speech  on  the  O' Conor  Don  s  motion 
the  other  day,  it  would  be  welcomed  as  containing  m 
itself  a  virtual  solution  of  the  University  difficulty.  .  ihat 
difficulty,  he  said,  is  in  itself  so  insurmountable  that  it  is  a 
waste  of  time  to  approach  it  in  front.  But,  though  nothing 
can  be  done  to  create  a  University,  a  great  deal  may  be 
done  in  the  way  of  founding  exhibitions  to  be  enjoyed  at  a 
University.  This  is  what  the  State  can  do  for  Irish  Homan 
Catholics.  It  can  put  so  much  a  year  into  their  hands 
and  pack  them  off  to  choose  for  themselves  a  University 
at  which  to  spend  it..  The  present  Bill  is  an  application 
to  secondary  education  of  a  principle  closely  resembling 
that  which  Mr.  Lowe  wishes  to  sec  followed  in  .University 
education;  and  as  Mr.  Lowe’s  application  of  it  seems 
to  us  altogether  impracticable,  it  is  necessary  to  show 
why  the  same  objection  docs  not  lie  against  the  inter¬ 
mediate  education  project.  If  it  is  useless  to  found  exhibi¬ 
tions  to  be  enjoyed  at  any  University  which  the  holder  o 
them  may  select,  why  is  it  less  useless  to  found  exhibitions 
to  be  enjoyed  at  any  school  which  the  holder  s  parents  may 
select  ?  The  answer  is  very  simple.  The  process  pro¬ 
posed  is  likely  to  create  what  is  wanted  in  the  one  case, 
and  is  not  likely  to  create  it  in  the  other.  In  Ireland, 
at  this  moment,  there  are  neither  Catholic  schools  nor 
Catholic  Universities.  A  million  of  money  might  pro¬ 
bably  be  spent  in  founding  exhibitions  to  be  enjoyed  at  a 
University  with  no  large  visible  result.  The  holder  of  the 
exhibition  would  have  no  means  of  performing  the  con¬ 
dition  attached  to  it.  If  an  Irish  Catholic  wishes  to  go  o 
a  Roman  Catholic  University,  where  is  he  to  find  one . 
There  are  none  in  Ireland ;  and  to  go  to  a  foreign  Univer¬ 
sity  adds  to  the  expense,  and  may,  for  anything  he  can  tell 
to  the  contrary,  do  him  no  good  afterwards.  It  may  be 
objected  that,  under  these  circumstances, . a  Catholic  Uni¬ 
versity  -would  arise  in  Ireland  capable  of  giving  him  all  that 
he  wants.  But  the  creation  of  a  University  is  a  serious 
niece  of  work,  and  when  it  is  created  what  assurance  is 


there  that  it  will  obtain  a  charter  from  the  Crown  ?  Irish 
Catholics  have  sought  such  a  charter  without  success 
before  now,  and,  if  the  reasons  alleged  for  refusing  it  wero 
good  for  anything  at  the  time,  they  are  equally  good  now. 
The  work  of  setting  up  a  secondary  school  is  a  mere 
trifle  by  the  side  of  the  establishment  of  a  University. 
It  is  a  task  that  may  safely  be  left  to  private  enterprise, 
provided  that  private  enterprise  has  sufficient  induce¬ 
ments  to  undertake  it.  The  inducement  which  leads  men 
to  set  up  schools  is  the  hope  that  scholars  ivill  come  and 
attend  them,  and  Lord  Cairns’s  Bill  seems  to  provide  this 
inducement. 

Such  opposition  as  the  Bill  meets  with  will  probably 
come  from  objectors  to  Denominational  education,  and 
their  dislike  to  it  is  so  far  well  founded  that  Denomina¬ 
tional  education  is  likely  to  get  the  lion  s  share  of  the 
endowment.  The  holders  of  Exhibitions  will  come  from 
Roman  Catholic  schools  to  win  them,  and  carry  them  back 
to  Roman  Catholic  schools  when  they  are  won.  But  if  they 
do  not  do  so,  the  Bill  will  contribute  nothing  towards  the 
improvement  of  intermediate  education  in  Ii  eland. 
Catholic  parents  will  not  send  their  children  to  Protestant 
or  secular  schools  for  a  bribe  of  20 1.  a  year.  The  question 
of  a  Conscience  Clause  stands  on  a  different  tooting. 
There  can  be  no  reason  why  the  State  should  not  insist 
on  the  benefits  of  its  endowments  being  extended  to  the 
largest  possible  number  of  persons.  To  be  compelled  to 
abstain  from  teaching  religion  directly  to  boys  who  are  being 
brought  up  in  a  different  creed  is  not  a  very  terrible  hard¬ 
ship.  Of  course  even  a  Conscience  Clause  requires  to  be 
worked  with  moderation  and  common  sense.  .  It  would  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  a  Roman  Catholic  school  to 
remove  eveiy  trace  of  its  religion  from  the  walls  because 
a  stray  Protestant  scholar  had  happened  to  present 
himself.  The  religious  atmosphere  of  a  school  will  remain 
unaltered  no  matter  what  change  the  outward  fabric  may 
undergo,  and  if  a  parent  chooses  to  send  his  son  to  a 
school  belonging  to  a  different  religion  from  his  own,  he 
has  only  himself  to  thank.  What  he  has  a  right  to  be 
protected  from  is  direct  attempts  at  proselytism,  and 
against  these  a  Conscience  Clause  does  afford  a  reasonable 
degree  of  protection.  The  only  other  objection  of  any 
wemht  that  has  been  brought  against  this  Bill  is  that  it 
will  exclusively  benefit  the  middle  class.  In  theory  no 
doubt,  the  Irish  Church,  like  every  other  established 
church,  was  the  Church  of  the  poor  ;  but  in  practice  it 
had  wandered  so  far  from  this  position  that  to  object  to 
some  of  its  surplus  funds  being  applied  to  a  purpose  1  rom 
which  those  a  little  above  the  very  poor  will  derive  benefit 
seems  to  argue  rather  a  wish  to  find  fault  than  a  genuine 
jealousy  for  the  rights  of  indigence. 


THE  DIFFICULTIES  OF  FICTION. 

WE  lately  remarked,  when  speaking  of  Gaboriau’s  very  ingenious 
story  of  L' Affaire  Lerouge,  that  even  this  writer,  careful  as 
he  was  with  regard  to  details,  on  which  indeed  much  of  the 
interest  of  his  novel  depended,  had  not  been  able  altogether  to 
avoid  discrepancies  such  as  may  usually  be  found  in  elaborate 
works  of  fiction.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Gabouau  must 
have  taken  very  great  pains  to  make  this,  the  best  of  his  romances, 
2S  an/  Lt  on  tta  „hole  it  ia  so ;  tat  jet  an  MM 
reader  will  discover  that  in  one  or  two  cases  the  authoi  s 
skill  was  at  fault.  So  in  La  Corcle  au  Cou,  the  plot  of 
which  was  clearly  thought  out  with  great  care,  there  are  some 
inconsistencies  due  to  mistakes  of  the  writer,  and  not  at  all 
like  the  inconsistencies  often  to  be  found  in  narratives  of  actual 
life  •  and  it  is  perhaps  not  possible  always  to  keep  clear  of 
these  errors  in  what  is  apparently  thought  the  »mple 
work  of  linking  together  the  incidents  of  a  story.  M  oiks 

of  fiction  are  now  produced  in  quantities  which  increase 
every  year,  and  as- judging  from  what  is  written  and  from  what 
it  must  be  presumed  is  read— the  common  opinion  appears  to  be 
that  anybody  who  can  write  a  page  more  or  less  grammatically  is 
lit  to  compose  a  novel,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  show  how 
extremely  difficult  it  is  to  do  well  what  seems  to  be  thought  so 
easy,  and  to  produce  a  thoroughly  consistent  story,  especially  if  the 
incidents  are  many.  For  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  such  are  the 
inherent  difficulties  of  writing  fiction,  of  devising  a  senes  of  1m 
aginary  occurrences  which  shall  all  harmonize  in  the  same  way 
that  facts  necessarily  harmonize,  as  to  make  it  sometimes  well-nigh 
impossible^  e TenTo/w liters  of  the  highest  power,  whom  it  seems 
almost  irreverent  to  suspect  of  forgetfulness  or  carelessness,  to 
avoid  contradiction  and  error.  No  doubt  this  may  seem  an  over- 
f  l  nt  Most  neople  will  probably  think  that  in  their  favouiite 
“fil»“»“rKfrouk,.nd,ttat  .11  in  as  sulf-consistent 
as  in  true  records.  Space  does  not  allow  us  to  analyse  a  series  of 
books ;  but,  to  show  the  dilliculty  of  making  an  imaginary  tale 
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harmonious  throughout,  we  ■will  take,  not,  indeed,  the  works  of 
Gaboriau  or  of  any  modern  novelist,  but  of  an  earlier  writer  who 
has  generally  been  thought  unrivalled,  if  not  unapproached,  m  the 
power  of  giving  to  fiction  the  semblance  of  absolute  truth.  It 
Defoe  could  err,  where  can  freedom  from  error  be  looked  for  P  and 
that  Defoe  did  err  not  a  little  in  his  most  famous  book  is  not 
very  difficult  to  show.  Robinson  Crusoe  sometimes  forgot  state¬ 
ments  which  he  had  made  in  the  course  of  his  narrative  occa¬ 
sionally  forgot  them,  strange  to  say,  a  very  _  short  time  after 
making  them.  It  may  be  said  that  Defoe  carried  his  art  so  far 
as  to  imitate  the  inaccuracies  which  would  he  natural  in  a  nar¬ 
rative  extending  over  many  years.  This  argument  would  be  a 
perfectly  fair  one;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  some  of  Robinson 
Crusoe’s  slips  can  hardly  be  accounted  for  by  this  supposition. 

It  is  the  barest  truism  to  say  that  wonderful  attention  to 
minute  detail  causes  much  of  the  interest  that  is  always  felt  in 
a  book  which  is  perhaps  read  earlier  and  remembered  longer 
than  any  other.  Everybody  has  been  interested  in  the  account  of 
the  manifold  contrivances  by  which  Crusoe  made  himself  so  com¬ 
fortable  in  his  island  ;  but,  marvellously  ingenious  as  they  are,  the 
details  of  the  story  sometimes  clash.  Curiously  enough,  Defoe 
even  makes  an  error  in  describing  the  means .  which  Crusoe 
had  at  first  for  describing  the  incidents  of  his  solitary  life.  J ust 
after  recording  the  erection  of  the  post  on  which  the  days  were 
recorded  by  notches,  Robinson  Crusoe  says  that  he  has  hitherto 
omitted  to  mention  some  things  which  in  his  several  voyages  he 
brought  from  the  wreck,  “  as,  in  particular,  pens,  ink,  and  paper  ; 
yet  fn  the  next  paragraph  he  audaciously  makes  the  following 
statement “  I  now  found  I  wanted  many  things,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  that  I  had  amassed  together,  and  of  these  that  of  ink 
was  one  ;  as  also  spade,  pick-axe,  and  shovel  to  dig_  or  remove  the 
earth.”  He  i3  guilty  of  an  equally  fatal  slip  in  speaking  of 
the  killing  of  the  goat,  which  has  interested  almost  every  boy 
who  could  read,  and  would  indeed  have  been  a  very  important 
incident  to  a  real  castaway,  as  showing  how  food  was  to  be 
obtained.  In  the  part  of  the  book  which  precedes  the  journal 
Robinson  Crusoe  describes  very  minutely  the  manner  in  which 
he  stalked  and  shot  the  goat,  and  how  the  kid  stayed  by  the  body, 
and  adds: — “When  I  carried  the  old  one  with  me  upon  my 
shoulders,  the  kid  followed  me  quite  to  my  inclosure ;  upon  which 
I  laid  down  the  dam  and  took  the  kid  in  my  arms,  and  carried  it 
over  my  pale.”  Here  everything  is  very  precise  ;  but,  alas  !  in  the 
journal,  where  all  the  dates  are  given,  it  appears  that  the  goat  was 
killed  on  October  31st,  when  Robinson  Crusoe  had  been  a 
month  on  the  island,  and  that  the  pale  of  posts  and  cables,  of 
which  so  much  is  said  in  the  book,  was  not  begun  until  January  3 
in  the  next  year.  It  is  also  curious  that  this  fence  or  pale, 
surrounding  that  enclosure  which,  with  its  tent  and  adjacent  cave, 
has  seemed  to  so  many  boys  a  kind  of  earthly  paradise,  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  journal  as  having  been  begun  on  the  day  j  ust  mentioned, 
and  finished  on  April  14th,  in  sad  contradiction  to  the  statement  which 
Crusoe  makes  in  a  preceding  passage,  where,  after  complaining  in 
the  words  already  quoted  that  he  had  no  spade  or  pickaxe,  he 
says : — “  This  want  of  tools  made  every  work  I  did  go  on  heavily, 
and  it  was  near  a  whole  year  before  I  had  finished  my  little  pale 
or  surrounded  inhabitation,”  going  on  to  describe  the  time  and 
labour  which  were  required  for  cutting,  carrying  home,  and 
driving  in  the  piles  or  stakes.  A  still  more  curious  slip  occurs 
when  he  speaks  of  taking  fish,  for  he  says  that  he  had  a  long 
line  of  rope  yarn,  but  no  hooks ;  and  yet,  in  the  same  sentence, 
he  states  that  he  frequently  caught  fish  enough,  without  in  the 
least  indicating  how  he  did  it.  Defoe  probably  meant  to  describe 
some  contrivance,  but  could  not  think  of  anything  at  the 
moment,  and  forgot  to  supply  the  deficiency.  Another 
mistake  is  made  when  the  solitary  hero  is  telling  of  ki3 
return  home  after  his  journey  to  a  part  of  the  island  remote 
from  that  on  which  he  had  made  his  dwelling-place.  He  says 
that  when  he  came  home  he  “  contemplated  with  great  pleasure  ” 
the  fruitfulness  of  the  valley  he  had  just  visited  and  “  the  pleasant¬ 
ness  of  the  situation,”  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  fixed 
his  abode  in  the  worst  part  of  the  country  ;  so  he  adds  naturally 
enough,  “  Upon  the  whole  I  began  to  consider  removing  my 
habitation,  and  to  look  out  for  a  place  equally  safe  as  where  I 
now  was,  situate,  if  possible,  in  that  pleasant,  fruitful  part  of  the 
island.  The  thought  ran  long  in  my  head,  and  I  was  exceedingly 
fond  of  it  for  some  time.”  He  goes  on  to  say,  however,  that  he 
determined  to  remain  in  his  abode  on  account  of  its  being  by  the 
sea-side,  so  that  if  any  sailors  should  be,  like  himself,  cast  away  on 
the  coast,  he  might  see  them.  All  this  is  of  course  just  like  a 
true  record,  but  it  is,  unfortunately,  inconsistent  with  the  state¬ 
ment  made  by  him  a  little  later  in  the  narrative,  where,  after  say¬ 
ing  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  he  had  taken  up  his  lot  on  the 
worst  side  of  the  island,  and  that  food  was  more  plentiful  on  the 
other,  he  continues : — “  I  confess  this  side  of  the  country  was 
much  pleasanter  than  mine,  but  yet  I  had  not  the  least  in¬ 
clination  to  remove ;  for  as  I  was  fixed  in  my  habita¬ 
tion,  it  became  natural  to  me,”  the  charms  of  home  now 
taking  the  place  of  the  hope  of  seeing  other  human  creatures. 
Another  mistake  occurs  where  he  is  made  to  speak  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  thoughts  which  came  over  him ;  and  this  is  the  more 
remarkable  because  Defoe  had  obviously  given  great  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  part  of  the  book.  Robinson  Crusoe,  it  may  be  remem¬ 
bered,  when  ill  from  the  ague,  has  a  dream  which  frightens  him 
much,  and  in  telling  of  his  feelings  on  awaking  he  says : — “  I  had, 
alas,  no  divine  knowledge ;  what  I  had  received  by  the  good  in¬ 
struction  of  my  father  was  then  worn  out  by  an  uninterrupted 


series  (for  eight  years)  of  seafaring  wickedness,”  “  and  I  was  all 
that  the  most  hardened,  unthinking,  wicked  creature  among  our 
common  sailors  can  be  supposed  to  be  ;  not  having  the  least  sense, 
either  of  the  fear  of  God  in  danger,  or  of  thankfulness  to  God  in 
deliverances.”  It  is  strange  that  Defoe,  when  writing  this  impres¬ 
sive  passage,  should  have  forgotten  that  he  had  made  Crusoe 
say,  after  describing  the  manner  in  which  he  was  first  washed  on 
shore,  that  directly  he  found  himself  safe  he  began  to  look  up  and 
thank  Providence  that  his  life  was  saved. 

Men  are,  however,  not  always  consistent  when  they  speak  of 
these  grave  subjects,  and  it  maybe  said  that  the  other  errors  which 
have  been  pointed  out  are  not  greater  than  such  as  might  be  found 
in  a  real  narrative,  inasmuch  as  people  when  recounting  the  facts  of 
their  lives  are  apt  to  mix  up  dates  and  to  be  forgetful  in  other 
ways.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  argument  would  apply 
to  some  at  least  of  the  mistakes  which  have  been  mentioned.  That 
respecting  the  ink,  for  instance,  would  hardly  have  been  made  by 
Alexander  Selkirk  if  lie  had  been  capable  of  recording  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  him.  A  man  who  had  been  left  in  utter  solitude  would 
recollect  whether  at  first  he  had  ink  to  write  with  or  not,  and  at 
all  events  could  not  produce  a  journal  after  saying  that  ink 
was  wantin°*  to  him.  A  et  if  this  and  the  other  inconsistencies  of 
which  we  have  spoken  are  put  aside  as  not  being  greater 
than  those  which  might  be  found  in  records  based  on  truth, 
the  same  can  hardly  be  said  of  the  mistake  which  was 
surely  made  in  not  accounting  for  the  absence  of  any  other 
footprints  near  that  famous  one  which  so  alarmed  Robinson 
Crusoe,  or  of  a  singular  and  almost  comic  discrepancy  which 
occurs  in  the  description  of  the  battle  with  the  savages.  As 
the  reader  need  hardly  be  told,  these  had  with  them  a  white  man, 
whom  they  had  made  prisoner,  and  kept  fast  bound.  After  giv¬ 
ing  an  account  of  the  rout  of  the  savages,  Robinson  Crusoe  says  : — 
“  I  cut  the  flags  which  tied  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  poor 
creature,  and,  lifting  him  up,  asked  him  in  the  Portuguese  tongue 
what  he  was?  He  answered  me  in  Latin  C/iristianus ;  but  so 
very  weak  and  faint  that  he  could  scarce  stand  or  speak.”  A 
dram  of  rum  and  a  piece  of  bread  were,  however,  sufficient  to 
infuse  such  strength  into  him  that,  on  receiving  a  sword  and 
pistol  from  Crusoe,  and  being  told  to  do  what  he  could,  “  he 
did  so  with  such  courage  and  intrepidity  that  he  cut  two  of 
them  to  pieces  in  an  instant  (the  savages  not  having  in  their 
power  to  fly  for  their  lives).”  Now,  flow  a  man  almost  unable 
to  stand  or  speak  from  exhaustion  could  be  so  invigorated  by  a 
little  rum  and  bread  as  to  be  forthwith  strong  enough  to  cut  in 
pieces  a  couple  of  tough  savages  passes  comprehension.  _  Mere 
inaccuracy  and  forgetfulness,  such  as  are  often  to  be  found  in  real 
narratives,  would  not  produce  a  marvel  ol  this  kind,  and  the 
curious  error  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  difficulty  of  avoiding  in 
fiction  mistakes  which  would  never  be  made  by  one  who  was 
trying  to  describe  what  he  had  himself  witnessed. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  contradictions  in  Robinson 
Crusoe  have  been  spoken  of  without  any  intention  of  attempting  to 
depreciate  that  wonderful  work,  which  indeed  as  a  whole  is 
almost  above  attack.  As  we  said  at  the  outset,  our  object 
in  pointing  out  the  mistakes  in  this  ever  popular  story  has  been  to 
show  the  immense  difficulty  of  writing  consistent  fiction,  from  the 
fact  that  in  one  of  the  best  fictions  ever  written  several  discrepan¬ 
cies  are  to  be  found. 


ATHLETIC  EXAMINATIONS. 

MR.  TREVELYAN’S  position  has  been  turned.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  not  long  ago  Mr.  Trevelyan  had  a  glimpse 
of  the  motives  which  rule  the  Eastern  policy  of  the  Government.  The 
stupid  sires  of  stupid  sons  were  eager  for  war,  in  order  that  their  idiot 
progeny  might  slink  into  the  naval  service  without  being  troubled 
by  competitive  examinations.  We  only  try  to  state  the  general 
bearing  of  Mr.  Trevelyan's  discovery,  without  pledging  ourselves  to 
the  accurate  reproduction  of  his  language.  Only  a.  kind  of forsparf 
as  the  Icelanders  say,  or  supernatural  sharpness,  like  that  of  the 
hero  of  George  Eliot’s  Lifted  Veil,  could  have  enabled  the  keenest 
politician  to  see  so  far  through  the  unlifted  veil  of  Conservative 
statesmanship.  The  prophecy  seemed  unlikely  to  be  fulfilled,  and 
war  appears  even  further  off  than  it  did  some  months  ago.  The 
inveterate,  the  malignant  hatred  of  examinations  still  no  doubt 
exists,  and  a  new  way  of  pushing  the  stupid  offspring  of  squires 
has  been  discovered.  The  sacred  instrument  of  competitive  exam¬ 
ination,  the  palladium  of  the  Chinese  constitution,  is  itself  likely  to 
be  seized  and  perverted  to  new  misuse.  It  has  been  proposed  to 
examine  candidates  for  commissions  in  strength  of  body  as  well  as 
in  strength  of  mind.  As  soldiers,  after  all,  need  muscular  and 
constitutional  vigour  even  more  than  mental  grace  and  dexterity, 
there  seems  nothing  very  absurd  in  the  doctrine  that,  other  qualifi¬ 
cations  being  equal,  the  stronger  men  should  be  preferred.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  argued  that  a  dead  level  of  intellect  does  not 
exist,  and  that  even  the  grain  of  wit  which  takes  an  extra  ten  marks 
should  be  preferred  by  examiners  to  the  legs  which  can  carry 
their  owner  over  a  hundred  yards  in  ten  seconds. 

Whether  marks  should  or  should  not  be  given  for  physical 
accomplishments,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Report  of  the 
Joint  Committee  of  the  War  Office  and  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
I  missioners  is  a  curious  and  not  a  very  satisfactory  document.  The 
I  Committee  seem  to  have  begun  their  labours  with  the  full  belief 
'  that  in  military  examinations  marks  should  be  given  for  jumping, 
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running,  and  so  on.  When  they  tried  to  give  systematic  arrange¬ 
ment  to  their  ideas  they  were  checked  by  difficulties,  some  of 
which  they  perceive,  while  others,  though  obvious  enough,  do  not 
give  them  much  trouble.  It  is  an  easy  thing  to  say  that  a  soldier 
should  be  strong,  but  there  are  various  kinds  of  strength  ;  there  is 
constitutional  vigour  and  endurance  on  one  side,  and  athletic  skill 
on  the  other,  and  these  two  forms  of  excellence  are  not  always 
found  in  combination.  Which  sort  of  strong  man  is  to.  get  the 
marks— he  who  will  live  through  a  campaign,  and  pass  nights  on 
frozen  Balkans  or  on  stilling  plains  without  losing  heart  and 
vigour,  or  he  who  can  run  three  miles  in  15  m.  35  sec.  ?  How  are 
you  to  discover  the  constitutionally  strong  man  ?  and  how  are  you 
to  test  the  accomplishments  of  the  athletes  under  examination  P 
These  are  problems  that  arose  before  the  Committee  almost  as 
soon  as  their  investigations  began. 

At  first  the  Committee  found  all  things  work  together  in 
favour  of  the  manly  sports  in  which  the  barbarians  of  this  land 
chiefly  excel.  “They  addressed  a  confidential  circular  to  the 
heads  of  three  great  military  establishments,  and  of  eighteen 
of  the  principal  public  schools,  inviting  an  expression  of  their 
oninions  both  on  the  general  scope  of  the  proposal  and  on  the 
details  of  a  plan  for  carrying  it  into  effect.”  Probably  most  of  the 
heads  of  the  eighteen  public  schools  rejoiced  and  were  glad  when 
they  heard  of  the  new  scheme.  For  some  reason  or  reasons  which 
the  world  can  only  guess  at,  head-masters  are  disposed  to  encourage 
cricket,  football,  and  so  on.  We  believe  them  to  have  discovered 
that  without  these  sports  many  boys  will  pass  their  play-hours  in 
lounging,  gluttony,  and  even  in  surreptitious  smoking  and  other 
vices.  Anything  is  better  than  that  boys  should  be  “  loafers,”  and 
the  distinctions  attached  to  cricket  and  football  incite  even  lazy 
lads  to  activity.  The  British  parent,  however,  does  not  always  see 
things  in  this  way,  and  argues  that  his  son  would  at  last  work  his 
way  out  of  the  Lower  Filth  if  he  were  not  in  the  school  Eleven. 
Now  the  fact  is  that  the  youth  has  reached  the  limit  of  his  in¬ 
tellectual  tether  in  the  work  of  the  Lower  Fifth.  If  he  were  not 
studying  combinations  of  twists  and  break-backs  he  would  be 
doing  something  worse,  and  he  may  just  as  well  make  himselt 
useful  and  win  athletic  crowns  for  his  school  till  the  day  comes 
when  he  is  supe) animated.  The  reputation  of  schools  at  present 
depends  on  combined  success  in  winning  matches  and  scholarships, 
and  schoolmasters  are  well  aware  of  it.  They  were  therefore 
likely  to  welcome  the  proposals  of  the  Committee,  which  promise 
to  make  wind  and  muscle  a  profitable  as  well  as  a  pleasant 
and  glorious  possession.  If  parents  could  be  made  to  understand 
that  the  winner  of  the  Crick  or  thePenpole  run  was  really  preparing 
himself  to  score  hundreds  of  marks  in  an  examination,  parents 
would  take  different  aud  more  genial  views  of  rapid  excursions  in 
the  direction  of  l’enpole  Point  and  of  Crick.  Perhaps  school¬ 
masters  reasoned  thus ;  at  all  events  they  seem  to  have  encouraged 
the  Committee. 

The  Radical  critic  who  keeps  a  sharp  eye  on  the  dodges  of  an 
athletic  aristocracy  must  now  note  and  bewail  a  subtle  device  of 
the  Committee.  It  is  obvious  that  the  stalwart  youth  of  the  honest 
and  frugal  middle  classes  is  likely  to  score  marks  in  “  constitutional 
health  and  vigour.”  Ilis  ancestors  cannot  be  shown  to  have  lin¬ 
gered  over  the  dice  and  the  wine-cup,  and  so  on  ;  indeed  nothing 
can  be  shown  about  them  at  all  in  many  cases.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  scion  of  a  luxurious  nobility  has  been  taught  to  excel  in  the  bar¬ 
barous  feats  of  his  order.  Though  it  may  not  be  easy  to  say  any¬ 
thing  about  his  constitutional  health  and  vigour,  still  he  is  “  iron- 
jointed,  supple-sinewed,”  like  the  prospective  posterity  of  the  hero 
of  Lozksle ;/  Hall ,  and  he  most  certainly  never  pores  “  over  misera¬ 
ble  books.”  The  intelligent  youth  of  the  middle  classes,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  not  a  born  equestrian,  nor  an  agile  leaper,  and,  if  things 
are  to  be  done  with  fairness,  his  presumed  vigour  should  be  set  oil 
against  the  accomplishments  of  his  oppressors.  Now  the  Com¬ 
mittee  almost  admit  this.  “Assuming  it  to  be  desired  that 
marks  should  be  given  for  physical  qualifications,  we  had  to  con- 
sider  to  vvhatqualities  those  marks  should  beattached;  and,  firstof  all, 
whether  they  should  be  awarded  partly  for  constitutional  health  and 
vigour,  or  estimated  after  personal  examination  by  a  board  of  medical 
examiners,  or  only  lor  activity  and  adroitness  as  displayed  in  the 
performance  of  specific  exercises.”  The  Committee  had  great 
difficulty  in  determining  this  point.  It  did  not  seem  lair,  they 
say,  to  neglect  general  bodily  health,  and  it  was  pointed  out.  to 
them  that  the  student,  if  tempted  to  assiduous  practice  in  running 
and  jumping,  might  over-train  himself,  become  “  stale,  ’  and  injure 
his  constitution.  In  spite  of  these  objections  the  Committee  de¬ 
termined  to  recommend  that  marks  should  be  given  for  activity 
and  adroitness  alone.  “  It  was  felt  that  in  any  general  estimate 
of  a  candidate's  health  and  strength,  formed  even  by  experienced 
medical  officers,  there  must  be  room  for  considerable  differences  of 
opinion,  affecting  the  competition  with  an  element  of  uncertainty 
which  it  is  important  as  far  as  possible  to  exclude.  Now  there 
is  very  little  uncertainty  about  a  hurdle  race  or  a  three-mile  race. 
The  judicious  persons  who  stand  by  the  tape  at  Lillie  Bridge  might 
be  trusted  to  give  a  fair  and  sound  opinion  in  the  closest  finish. 
The  Committee  therefore  are  all  for  sports;  but  there  are  some 
sports  which  they  do  not  advocate.  “  It  was  obviously  necessary 
to  set  aside  as  unsuitable  for  the  particular  purpose  in  hand,  all 
those  sports  of  which  the  essence  consists  in  personal  contest ; 
those  in  which  there  would  be  danger  of  injury  from  overstraining  ; 
and,  for  the  present  at  least,  those  in  which  the  competition 
would  occupy  much  time,  or  otherwise  would  present  any  con¬ 
siderable  practical  difficulties.” 

The  conditions  here  suggested  by  the  Committee  really  seem  to 


exclude  all  athletic  contests  known  to  civilized  men.  One  might 
have  fancied  that  the  Pancration,  in  which  boxing  and  wrestling 
were  combined,  was  a  proper  exercise  for  men  who  seek  com¬ 
missions  in  “  bear-fighting-  ”  regiments.  Boxing  and  wrestling, 
however,  are  essentially  “  personal  contests,”  so  they  are  out  of  the 
question.  Running,  again,  is  a  “  personal  contest  ”  surely,  and  in 
running  there  is  “  danger  of  injury  from  overstraining.”  No  one 
who  saw  a  certain  dead-heat  in  the  three-mile  race  run  in  a  snow¬ 
storm  between  Oxford  and  Cambridge  some  six  years  ago  will  deny 
either  of  these  propositions.  The  Oxford  competitor  managed  to  fall 
over  the  tape  as  his  adversary  breasted  it,  in  spite  of  a  strained 
sinew  and  imperfect  training.  The  Committee  could  hardly  have 
taken  events  of  this  sort  into  consideration  when  they  made  running 
an  essential  part  of  the  proposed  examination.  Perhaps  it  was  to 
“avoid  straining”  that  they  discountenanced  “putting  the  stone.” 
Throwing  the  hammer,  again,  certainly  occupies  much  time,  and 
the  Committee  wisely  reject  that  tedious  performance.  They 
favour  swimming,  though  there  is  no  greater  “  danger  of  injury 
from  overstraining  ”  in  any  competition  than  in  the  long  dive.  The 
“ leaping”  is  not  to  include  pole-jumping,  we  presume,  for  bad 
accidents  happen  when  the  pole  chances  to  break,  and  the. gym¬ 
nastics  are  probably  to  be  of  that  new  sort  in  which  peril  ot  harm 
from  overstraining  is  judiciously  avoided. 

Though  the  Committee  wish  to  introduce  into  military 
examinations  six  forms  of  athletic  exercise,  they  do  not 
allow  any  pupil  to  take  up  all  the  six  branches.  They 
recommend  that  “  competitions  should  be  .  held  under  the 
following  six  heads  : — (1)  Riding,  (2)  walking,  (3)  running, 
(4)  leaping,  (5)  swimming,  and  (6)  gymnastics.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  of  marks — 1,200 — is  to  be  attainable  by  complete  proficiency 
in  any  three  out  of  the  six  events  on  tho  examiners  card.  To 
examiners,  as  well  as  to  boys,  the  ideas  of  the  Committee  must 
be  grateful.  Examinations  have  been  dull  work  for  all  con¬ 
cerned.  It  is  tedious  employment  wading  through  hundreds 
of  English  essays,  papers  on  grammar,  arithmetic,  French  composi¬ 
tion,  history.  No  one  would  sit  for  eight  hours  a  day  hearing 
passmen  aud  asking  them  questions  for  amusement,  though  every 
now  and  then  the  passman’s  replies  are  droll  enough.  The  sug¬ 
gestions  of  the  Committee  point  to  a  very  different  kind  of  labour. 
Instead  of  musty  “schools,’  the  open  field  will  see  passmen  in 
flannels,  and  examiners,  as  stewards  of  the  course,  gay  with 
coloured  ribbons,  and  busy  with  tapes,  measures,  and  so  on.  They 
will  arrange  the  heats  in  the  short  races  and  put  up  the  bar  when 
the  unsuccessful  jumper  kicks  it  over.  The  excitement  of  a  close 
finish  will  compensate  them  for  the  dreary  work  of  drawing  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  essays  and  papers  on  a  dead  level  of  mediocrity. 
As  many  learned  men  who  now  examine  in  the  military 
competitions  know  nothing  of  manly  sports,  a  new  class  of 
examiners  will  be  called  into  existence.  We  cannot  all 
be  Mahaffys  or  Admirable  Crichtons,  and  the  athletic  .ex- 
aminerships  will  prove  pleasant  and  remunerative  posts  just 
suited  to  the  wants  of  young  members  of  the  upper  classes. 
At  schools,  too,  athletic  masters,  always  esteemed,  will  be  more 
than  ever  in  demand.  Presidents  of  the  athletic  clubs  will  rank 
with  the  pale  student  who  takes  the  composition  of  the  sixth  form. 
It  is  all  very  well  for  the  Committee  to  argue  that  the  athletic 
competitors  will  only  decide  between  the  claims  of  the  hundred 
lads  or  so  who  are  all  on  a  level  in  intellect.  Even  granting  this, 
athletes  will  be  more  popular  and  receive  more  patronage  than 
ever ;  and,  seriously,  it  may  be  contended  that  they  are  too  much 
favoured  alreadv.  The  proposed  contests  will  be  iound  difficult  to 
manage,  and  are  likely  to  irritate  “that  confounded  intellect 
which  watches  jealously  over  its  beloved  machine,  “  competitive 
examination.”  Macaulay  would  have  disliked  this  degradation, 
had  he  lived  ;  and,  as  bicyclic  competitions  are  not  introduced,  we 
fear  that  Mr.  Lowe  will  not  think  well  of  this  new  development  of 
the  system  of  “  marks.” 


THE  LINCOLNSHIRE  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY  AT 
GRIMSBY. 

THE  Architectural  Society  of  the  Diocese  of  Lincoln  is  wise  in 
fixing  its  annual  meeting  early  in  the  season.  The  long 
carriage  excursions  which  are  the.  chief  features  of  these  pro¬ 
vincial  gatherings  are  never  so  enjoyable  as  in  the  leafy  month 
of  June,  when  the  foliage  is  fresh,  and  the  pastures  are  golden 
with  buttercups,  and  the  roadsides  are  bright  with  wild  flowers, 
and  the  hedges  are  garlanded  with  wild  roses  flinging  their 
perfume  on  the  cool  summer  air.  Under  such  circumstances 
even  the  flat  featureless  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Grimsby,  which  has  this  year  been  the  gathering-place  of  the 
Society,  "wears  an  attractive  dres3,  and  loses  its  ordinarily 
depressing  character.  The  district  traversed  last  week  certainly 
is  flat— flat  with  exceeding  flatness.  Although  the  route 

taken  skirted  the  Wolds— the  Pennine  range  of  Lincolnshire 
—there  was  no  attempt  to  scale  these  heights,  save  at  one 
point,  between  Riby  and  Limber,  where  a  short  sharp  ascent  was 
honoured  by  the  whole  cavalcade  halting,  and  the  party,  bishops 
and  all,  performing  ■  the  ascent  on  foot.  But  the  villages  are 
mostly  pretty,  the  churches  are  as  a  rule  interesting ;  and  as  the 
weather  was  perfect  and  the  genial  influence  of  the  episcopal  heads 
of  the  excursion— the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  his  suffragan  brother 
of  Nottingham— pervaded  the  whole  party,  every  one  vvns  dis¬ 
posed  to  be  pleased,  and  there  was  perhaps  more  real  enjoyment 
than  on  some  more  attractive  expeditions. 
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Grimsby  was,  as  we  have  said,  the  place  of  meeting’.  But, 
a3  seems  to  be  the  rule  on  these  occasions,  the  first  object 
on  getting  to  Grimsby  appeared  to  be  to  get  out  of  it  again, 
and  to  spend  as  little  time  there  as  possible.  Nor  was  this 
altogether  unreasonable ;  for  Grimsby,  though  one  of  the  oldest 
and r  most  historic  towns  in  England,  offers  little  save  its  grand 
cruciform  church  to  interest  the  archaeologist.  Those,  who 
lingered  behind  might  find  enough  to  occupy  their  attention  ior 
mo're  than  a  single  day  in  its  busy  quays  and  vast  docks,  crowded 
with  shipping  bringing  cargoes  of  timber  from  the  Baltic,  corn 
from  Russia,  and  ice  from  Norway,  as  well  as  the  extensive  fish 
wharf  where  tons  of  fish  are  daily  in  the  season  transferred 
direct  from  the  vessels  alongside  to  the  railway  trucks,  and 
despatched  under  lock  and  key  to  London.  But  all  this  interest, 
real  as  it  is,  is  essentially  modern,  and  no  true  archaeologist 
could  consent  to  be  diverted  by  it  from  the  purpose  of  his  visit. 
When,  however,  the  business  of  the  meeting  wa3  over,  he  might 
well  turn  his  attention  to  the  scenes  of  commercial  activity  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  port  of  this  once  decayed  but  now  busy  and 
flourishing  town.  Most  places  have  their  ebbs_  and  flows  of 
prosperity,  and  none  more  so  than  Grimsby.  One  of  the  oldest  and 
most  important  of  our  English  ports ;  connected  by  such  strong 
and  lasting  ties  with  its  Danish  mother  that  previously  to  the 
abolition  of  the  Sound  dues  vessels  from  Grimsby  could  claim 
privileges  and  exemptions  at  Elsinore  conferred  by  its. Scandinavian 
founder;  in  the  fourteenth  century  able  to  furnish  no  fewer 
than  eleven  ships  and  one  hundred  and  seventy  mariners  to 
Edward  Ill.’s  siege  of  Calais,  Grimsby  had  at  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century  sunk  so  low  that,  in  the  mourn¬ 
ful  words  of  her  distinguished  townsman,  Gervase  Holies, 
■the  Royalist  antiquary,  she  had  “  but  one  poor  coalship 
belonging  to  her,  and  scarce  mariners  in  the  town  to  man 
it.”  The  haven,”  he  continues,  “  hath  been  heretofore  com¬ 
modious,  now  decayed  ;  the  traffic  good,  now  gone ;  the  place 
rich  and  populous,  the  houses  now  mean  and  straggling  by 
reason  of  depopulation;  the  town  very  poor.  So  we  will 
leave'  Grimsby,  venerable  for  antiquity,  and  write  over  the  gate 
Fait  Ilium."  A  more  appropriate  motto,  little  as  Holies  could 
have  foreseen  it,  would  have  been  Resurgam.  Now  we  may 
write  Resurrexit.  No  town  shows  a  more  marvellous  and 
more  rapid  growth.  The  population,  which  ninety  years  since 
numbered  but  382  souls,  has  risen  to  nearly  40,000,  and,  though 
no  less  than  140  acres  have  been  reclaimed  from  the  sea  and  con¬ 
verted  into  docks,  the  accommodation  for  shipping  is  insufficient, 
and  a  further  extension  is  being  provided.  The  varied  fortunes  of 
the  town  were  described  in  an  able  paper  by  the  Rev.  J .  Wild, 
who  traced  its  history  from  the  mythical  period  of  the  eponymic 
heroes  of  Danish  and  Old  English  minstrelsy,  Grim  and  Havelok, 
down  to  the  wonderful  revival  of  its  prosperity  in  the  last  hall- 
century. 

The  church  of  Grimsby,  dedicated  to  St.  James,  is  a  grand 
cruciform  pile,  with  stately  central  tower  ;  a  minster  in  size  and 
arrangement.  It  is  often  spoken  of  as  monastic.  This  is  a  mis¬ 
take.  It  was  indeed  given  to  the  Abbey  of  Wellow,  just  outside 
the  town,  but  simply  in  augmentation  of  the  revenues  of  that 
foundation,  not  as  the  conventual  church.  The  style  of  the 
architecture  is  Early  English  of  a  very  masculine  type.  The 
mouldings  of  the  pier-arches  are  singularly  deeply  cut,  and  of  very 
bold  outline.  There  is  no  triforium,  but  a  continuous  clerestory 
•of  lancet  arches  rises  above  the  arcade  both  in  nave  and  transepts, 
every  third  arch  being  pierced  as  a  window.  Few  churches  have 
suffered  more  from  mutilating  hands.  In  the  last  century  the 
chancel  was  curtailed  and  its  roof  lowered,  the  aisles  were  rebuilt  in 
a  mean  style,  and  the  whole  fabric  allowed  to  fall  into  a  state  border¬ 
ing  on  ruin.  Under  the  present  active  incumbent  much  of  this 
evil  work  has  been  undone.  The  yawning  void  of  the  mullionless 
west  window  has  been  filled  by  a  well-proportioned  triplet,  of 
which,  we  believe,  distinct  traces  were  found  ;  the  gables  of  the 
nave  and  transepts  have  been  raised  to  their  original  pitch,  and 
the  conical  flanking  turrets  pointed  and  rendered  safe.  The  nave 
has  received  a  new  open  roof,  the  tottering  tower  has  been 
■effectually  strengthened,  and  the  whole  interior  appropriately 
reseated.  The  chancel  remains  naked  and  dreary,  awaiting  funds 
to  be  restored  to  its  original  dimensions,  and  filled  with  stalls  and 
other  furniture.  Few  restorations  were  more  needed,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  few  have  been  more  satisfactory. 

After  matins  on  Tuesday  morning  the  members  inspected  this 
grand  old  church,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Bishop  of  Notting¬ 
ham,  by  whom  all  that  is  known  of  its  history  was  told.  After 
this  the  party  started  on  the  day’s  expedition.  The  first  place 
visited  was  Old  Olee,  celebrated  for  its  pre-Norman  tower,  one  of 
•the  interesting  class  of  which  Lincolnshire  contains  more  than 
■any  other  county  in  England ;  two  more  of  which,  Waith  and 
•Scartho,  were  visited  on  the  first  day’s  excursion.  A  fourth,  that 
of  Holton-le-Clay,  might  easily  have  been  included,  while  the  cele¬ 
brated  tower  of  Barton-on-Humber  was  not  far  distant.  All  these 
towers  present  the  same  characteristic  and  singular  type.  Tall, 
slender,  hard  in  outline  and  stern  in  detail,  destitute  oi 
buttresses  and  turret  stairs,  the  gradually  diminishing 
stages  divided  by  a  plain  projecting  string  cornice,  the 
coupled  belfry  windows  supported  by  a  rude  mid-wall  shaft, 
the  capital  sometimes,  as  at  Scartho,  showing  a  clumsy  remi¬ 
niscence  of  the  Corinthian  volute,  the  small  archheads  cut  out  of 
one  stone — these  towers  stand  as  proofs  of  the  existence  in 
England  before  the  Conquest  of  a  distinct  form  of  Romanesque, 
with  a  strongly  marked  character,  which  only  gradually  gave  place 


to  the  more  developed  style  introduced  by  the  Norman  occupation. 
Strikingly  unlike  their  Norman  successors,  as  Mr.  Freeman  has 
remarked,  these  towers  bear  a  no  less  striking  resemblance  to  a 
laro’e  class  of  towers  to  be  found  in  very  distant  lands.  Their 
derivation  from  the  campaniles  of  Italy  is  so  unmistakable  that, 
in  Mr.  Freeman’s  words,  “  there  are  towers  in  Lincoln  and  Verona 
which  might  change  places  and  still  seem  at  home.  The  towers 
of  Clee  and  Scartho  have  suffered  much  in  character  and  outline 
by  the  addition  of  pinnacles  and  parapets  in  Perpendicular  times ; 
that  of  Waith  happily  retains  its  plain  horizontal  termination. 
The  removal  of  these  incongruous  features  would  be  so  manifest 
an  improvement  that,  in  spite  of  the  outcry  that  would  be  raised 
against  thus  breaking  the  historical  continuity^of  the.  building, 
we  could  almost  venture  to  recommend  it.  Something  of  the 
kind  has  been  done  at  the  allied  tower  of  St.  Michael,  Oxford, 
with  excellent  effect.  The  towers  of  Olee  and  Scartho,  like 
nearly  all  the  towers  of  this  date,  stand  at  the  west  end  of  the 
nave,  into  which  they  open  by  a  tall,  narrow  arch,  with  a 
“  sacristan’s  window  ”  above.  Waith  follows  the  plan,  so  olten 
found  in  Norman  village  churches,  of  which  lffley  and  Castle 
Rising  are  familiar  examples,  where  the  tower  stands  between  the 
nave  and  chancel,  and  is  narrower  than  either.  The  arrange¬ 
ment,  though  picturesque,  is  most  inconvenient  for  congregational 
purposes,  and  when,  as  is  usual  in  the  earlier  buildings,  the  tower 
arches  are  hardly  wider  than  doorways,  it  practically  divides  the  in¬ 
terior  into  three  separate  apartments.  The  effect  is  as  if  a  giant  had 
taken  up  the  church  by  the  middle  when  soft  and  given  it  a  pinch 
with  his  finger  and  thumb.  The  Church  of  Waith  is  entirely 
modern,  Early  English,  preserving  the  old  nave  arcades.  It  was  de¬ 
signed  by  Mr.  Fowler  of  Louth,  whose  work  as  builder  and  restorer, 
careful  and  conscientious,  if  not  characterized  by  much  original 
genius,  meets  us  at  every  turn  in  this  district.  No  expense  has 
been  spared  by  the  munificent  founder,  Mr.  Haigh,  to  whose  father 
it  is  a  memorial.  The  chancel  walls  are  arcaded,  and  decorated  in 
coloured  tiles.  Every  window  is  filled  with  stained  glass.  All  the 
furniture  and  fittings  are  costly.  But  it  is  a  little1  overdone,  and 
one  longs  for  greater  simplicity,  and,  above  all,  for  more  of  the 
lio-ht  of  °dav.  The  beehive  roof  of  the  apse  is  very  unpleasing. 
The  marked  Danish  character  of  this  district  might  appear  to  give 
some  support  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker’s  favourite  theory  that  these 
early  churches  were  erected  by  Canute  to  replace  those  destroyed 
by  his  father  and  himself  in  their  earlier  invasions.  Nothing,  how¬ 
ever,  could  be  architecturally  more  fallacious.  There  is  nothing 
peculiarly  Danish  in  these  towers.  Not  only  are  they  found  with 
little  variation  of  style  in  other  parts  of  England,  where  no  such 
work  of  atonement  could  have  had  place,  but  their  parentage  may, 
as  we  have  said,  be  distinctly  traced,  by  a  continuous  chain  of 
examples,  to  the  Romanesque  of  Northern  Italy.  Their  builders 
may  have  been,  and  probably  were,  the  descendants  of  Danish 
occupants,  but  they  adopted  the  style  they  found,  not  one  brought 
with  them.  Indeed,  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the.  Scandinavian 
colonization  was  “  wholly  or  mainly  effected  by  soldiers  of  fortune 
who,  after  a  few  years  of  piracy,  settled  down  with  the  roughly- 
wooed  daughters  of  the  soil  their  swords  had  conquered  ”  (Isaac 
Taylor,  Words  and  Places,  p.  126),  we  shall  see  the  improbability  of 
their  introducing  any  fresh  style  of  building.  Vikings  were  not  likely 
to  be  ecclesiastical  architects.  They  might  know  something  about 
building  a  ship,  but  not  much  about  building  a  church. 

And  yet,  as  we  have  said,  no  district  in  England  shows  more 
distinct  traces  of  Danish  settlement,  in  the  unmistakable  evidence 
of  local  names,  than  the  Lincolnshire  shores  of  the  Plumber  ;  no¬ 
where  is  the  suffix  “  by,”  indicating  permanent  residence  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  temporary  occupation,  more  frequent.  It  is  usually 
compounded  with  Danish  personal  names,  and  these  not,  as  in  Old- 
English  local  names,  derived  from  a  family  or  a  clan,  but  flowing 
directly  from  the  name  of  a  person.  Thus  among  the  places  visited 
last  week,  beginning  with  Grimsby,  the  building  or  settlement  of 
the  Scandinavian  adventurer  Grim,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  we 
have  Laceby,  Aylesbv,  Ashby,  Brocklesby,  Riby,  and  Keelby, 
still  retaining  the  names  of  “the  men  to  whom  they  were  re¬ 
spectively  assigned  in  the  occupation  of  the  ninth  century,  though 
in  some  instances  in  a  metamorphic  form  effectually  disguising  the 
original  orthography.  The  character  of  the  population,  however, 
was  mixed ;  Old-English  local  names  existing  side  by  side  with 
those  of  Scandinavian  origin,  partly  earlier  and  partly  later  than  the 
Danish  occupation.  Thus  we  have  Tetney ;  Humberston  (where  the 
connexion  with  the  river  Humber,  however  plausible,  must  be  de¬ 
cidedly  rejected)  ;  “  Brigsley,”  perhaps  pointing  to  the  bridge  which 
connected  the  lt  leas  ”  or  meadows  on  either  side  of  the  little  stream, 
as  “  Waith  ”  indicates  the  place  where  it  was  forded  ;  Stalling- 
borough,  the  stronghold  of  the  clan  of  the  Stallas;  Waltham  ;  and 
the  “  Cotes,”  Great  and  Little,  telling  of  the  detached  homesteads 
of  mud  huts,  larger  and  smaller,  which  sheltered  the  shepherds  of 
the  rich  pastures  of  the  Humberside  and  their  flocks.  No  part  01 
England  can  more  distinctly  show  the  immense  antiquity  and  the 
permanence  of  our  ordinary  local  nomenclature,  which  has,  in  fact, 
received  no  material  addition  since  the  Norman  Conquest. 

The  churches  visited  had  as  their  exponent  Bishop  Trollope, 
of  Nottingham.  "We  were  not  able  to  accept  all  his  conclusions, 
especially  as  to  dates,  which  he  was  inclined  to  place  too 
early ;  but  his  descriptions  were  clear  and  sensible.  Cleo 
Church,  the  first  visited,  was  decidedly  the  most  inter¬ 
esting,  both  on  architectural  and  historical  grounds.  It  is 
a  rather  large  cruciform  church,  with  a  western,  and  now* 
also  with  a  central,  tower.  Though  the  architectural  history 
of  this  church  closes  with  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
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it  shows  work  of  four  different  dates,  starting  with  the  pre- 
Norman  tower  and  west  end,  containing  some  long  and  short  work; 
the  north  arcade  is  Early  Norman;  and  the  south,  rather  later,  ihe 
crossing  is  Transitional,  and  the  transepts  and  chancel  Early  Eng¬ 
lish.  Here  the  restorers  were  found  in  full  work  with  their  axes 
aud  hammers,  under  Mr.  Fowlers  direction.  Though  restora¬ 
tion  is,  in  the  eye  of  an  archaeologist,  an  evil,  still,  il  a  building 
is  to  be  rescued  from  ruin  and  made  fit  for  the  due  performance 
of  the  services  of  the  Church,  it  is  often  a  necessaiy  evil ,  and, 
when  carried  out  in  a  careful  and  conservative  spirit,  the  mis¬ 
chief  done  is  greatly  lessened.  Old  features  indeed  pass  away,  the 
stamp  of  antiquity  is  wiped  olF,  smooth  plaster  and  painfully  white 
stone  poorly  replace  the  picturesquely  stained  and  decaying  surf  aces — 
the  whole  thing  looks  new.  But  wemustacknowledgethatchuiches 
exist  as  places  of  worship,  not  merely  as  archaeological  monuments, 
and,  with  however  mucli  regret,  we  must  consent  to  accept  the  in¬ 
evitable.  The  pier  arches  of  the  crossing  at  Clee  evidently  indi¬ 
cating  a  central  tower,  Mr.  Fowler  has,  with  commendable  courage, 
capped  the  church  with  a  low  lantern,  to  the  marked  improvement 
of  its  outline.  He  would  have  improved  it  more  if  he  had  finished 
it  with  a  low  leaden  spire.  We  have  spoken  of  the  historical 
interest  of  Clee  Church.  This  arises  from  the  contemporaneous 
inscription,  so  well  known  to  archaeologists,  on  the  southern  pillar 
of  the  nave  arcade,  recording  the  consecration  of  the  church  by 
Hugh  of  Grenoble,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  the  year  1192.  The  in¬ 
scription  runs  thus : — “  llaec  ecclesia  dedicata  est  in  honorem 
Sanctae  Trinitatis  et  Sanctae  Mariae  Virginia  tertio  non.  Martii  a 
domino  Ilugone  Lincolniensi  Episcopo,  anno  ab  Incarnatione  Domini 
M.C.X.C.I1.  Tempore  Bicardi  Regis.”  The  exceeding  rarity  of 
such  records  of  consecration,  apart  from  the  historic  names  of  St. 
Hugh  and  Coeur  de  Lion,  gives  remarkable  value  to  these  few  sculp¬ 
tured  lines.  It  would  be  well  if  such  records  were  collected.  The 
earliest  we  remember  is  that  at  Germigny-sur-Loire,  one  of  the 
original  churches  built  by  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Great  in  S06. 
The  well-known  inscription  on  Kirkdale  Church  records  how  Orm, 
the  son  of  Gamel,  erected  it  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 
One  at  Caistor  in  Northamptonshire  tells  of  its  consecration,  in 
1 1 13.  A  brass  at  Ashbourn  in  Derbyshire  speaks  of  its  dedication 
by  Hugh  of  Patrishul,  Bishop  of  Coventry,  in  1241,  in  honour  of 
St.  Oswald,  the  King.  Otheis  probably  might  be  enumerated,  but 
their  number  is  remarkably  scanty.  This  inscription  has  been 
sometimes  supposed  to  assign  the  date  of  the  erection  of  this 
church.  This  is  a  complete  mistake.  The  pillar  into  which  the 
stone  bearing  it  is  let  is  a  huge  Norman  cylinder  of  at  least  a 
century  before  the  date  inscribed.  In  early  days  churches  often 
remained  a  long  time  uncousecrated.  The  expense  attending  on 
the  ceremonial  of  consecration,  when  the  bishop  and  his  retinue  had 
to  be  received  and  feasted  for  several  days,  often  caused  the  cere¬ 
mony  to  be  indefinitely  postponed.  At  Grostete’s  visitation 
in  1236,  one  of  the  inquiries  made  of  the  parish  priests  was 
“  an  ecclesia  sint  dedicatee '?  ”  What  the  character  of  the 
answers  was  may  be  gathered  from  the  order  issued  by  the  legate 
Otho,  in  the  following  year,  that  all  undedicated  churches  should  be 
consecrated  within  two  years.  The  Clee  inscription  may  possibly 
indicate  the  date  of  the  transepts  and  chancel,  though  it  seems 
almost  too  earlv  for  them,  as  it  is  too  late  for  the  other  parts  of  the 
church.  But  its  chief  interest  is  historical.  It  is  somewhat  re¬ 
markable,  considering  the  infrequency  of  these  architectural  records, 
that  two  more  came  under  the  notice  of  the  Society  on  this  day  s 
excursion — one  at  Grimsby,  the  other  at  Tetney.  At  Grimsby  the 
name  of  one  of  the  benefactors  by  whom  in  the  fourteenth  century 
the  piers  of  the  tottering  tower  were  cased  and  strengthened  is 
recorded  by  an  inscription  on  the  north-eastern  pillar — “  Orate  pro 
anima  Joannis  Kingston  qui  hanc  columnain  fecit  A°  l)'1'. 
MCCCLXV.”  At  Tetney  the  date  of  the  finely-proportioned 
decorated  arcade  on  the  northern  side  of  the  nave  is  supplied  by  a 
few  lines  cut  on  one  of  the  pillars  “  Hoc  opus  factum  est  A.  D\ 
M.CCCLXIII.  Ds  Robertus  Day  tunc  Vicarius.”  The  value  of 
dated  examples  of  this  kind  to  the  history  of  architecture  need 
not  be  enlarged  on. 

Other  singularities  rewarded  the  investigations  of  the  Society.  At 
Limber,  the  veteran  archieologist,  Mr.  Matthew  Bloxam,  pointed 
out  the  evidence  aiforded  by  the  piscinas  on  either  side  of  the 
entrance  to  the  chancel  of  the  existence  of  two  rood-loft  altars,  an 
arrangement  of  which  he  knew  only  one  other  example,  at  the 
little  mountain  church  of  St.  Patrick  near  Crickhowel.  The 
tower  of  Limber  Church  presents  a  sadly  truncated  appearance, 
it  having  been  cut  down  by  Bishop  Pretyman  Tomline  because  it 
obscured  the  view  of  the  Yarborough  Mausoleum  from  Riby  Hall. 
This  necessitated  the  lowering  of  the  nave  roof,  to  the  grievous 
injury  of  the  outline  of  the  church.  The  mausoleum,  the  prospect 
of  which  was  considered  so  essential  by  the  Bishop,  is  a  well- 
designed  circular  Doric  temple,  beautifully  planted  on  a  rising 
knoll  surrounded  with  noble  cedars,  and  commanding  a  magnificent 
prospect.  Within,  the  domed  ceiling  is  supported  by  Corinthian 
columns  of  rich  pavonazzo  marble,  and  white  marble  statues  of 
exquisite  workmanship  commemorate  the  various  members  of  the 
Yarborouch  family'.  But  the  whole  thing  is  cold  and  distinctly 
pagan.  With  the  exception  of  some  washy  cherubs  in  the  painted 
glass  of  the  skylight,  there  is  no  word  or  emblem  to  indicate  the 
faith  of  its  occupants,  or  to  speak  of  hope  beyond  the  grave. 

The  two  or  three  unrestored  churches  visited  by  the  Society , 
such  as  Brigslev,  Keelby,  and  Great  Cotes — famous  in  the  records 
of  our  law  courts  for  the  noble  though  ineffectual  stand  made  by 
the  present  Bishop  of  Lincoln  against  what  he  considered  a 
simoniacal  presentation — in  their  uncared-for  dreariness  and 


desolation  tended  to  reconcile  one  to  the  march  of  restora¬ 
tion  which  has  left  so  few  churches  in  this  district  un¬ 
touched.  Mr.  Fowler  has  been  the  chief  restorer  in  these 
parts ;  and,  on  the  whole,  he  has  done  his  work  well.  We 
wish  he  were  less  fond  of  red  crest  tiles,  with  their  sharp  line  of 
crude  colour.  He  has  not,  however,  had  quite  the  monopoly  of 
restoration.  Grimsby  and  Limber  (partially)  have  been  admirably 
done  by  Mr.  Withers ;  and  Riby,  with  its  groined  chancel,  oak 
stalls,  and  central  tower,  is  a  good  and  costly  work  by  Mr. 
Ferrey',  at  the  cost  of  Colonel  Tomline.  Two  churches,  those 
of  Ilumberston  and  Stallingborough,  are  mere  oblong  rooms 
with  walls  of  red  brick  and  windows  of  the  stable  type — sad  proofs  of 
the  utter  deadness  of  architectural  and  ecclesiastical  feeling  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century.  The  zealous  incumbent  of  Stalling¬ 
borough,  however,  has  shown  what  can  be  done  with  the  most 
apparently  hopeless  building  by  decorative  colour  and  correct  ritual 
arrangement.  Nothing  can  make  the  interior  beautiful,  but  it  has 
been  made  very  church-like.  This  church  preserves  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  old  family  of  Ayscough  or  Askew,  including  those 
of  the  father  and  brother  of  the  somewhat  vixenish  female  martyr 
of  the  early  days  of  the  Reformation,  the  well-known  Ann  Askew. 
The  register  records  the  burial  of  Colonel  Harrington  and  a  number 
of  soldiers  who  fell  in  the  skirmish  of  Riby  Gap,  June  18,  1645, 
between  Colonel  Foster,  who  had  issued  from  Newark  with  part  of 
the  garrison,  and  the  Parliamentary  forces.  Colonel  Foster  with 
nine  of  his  men  were  buried  at  Riby. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  speak  of  the  monuments  of 
various  dates  and  different  degrees  of  interest  on  which  Mr. 
Bloxam  discoursed  with  thorough  scientific  knowledge.  After 
those  of  the  Askews  at  Stallingborough,  the  most  remarkable  were 
the  effigies  of  the  Drurys  at  Ashby,  which  Mr.  Bloxam  at  once 
attributed  unquestioningly  to  the  accomplished  chisel  of  ISicholas 
Stone.  A  veiled  figure  of  Lady  Frances  Ray,  daughter  of  Sir 
W.  Drury,  is  of  exquisite  grace. 

The  papers  take  perhaps  too  secondary  a  place  at  these  meetings. 
In  addition  to  the  interesting  historical  paper  by  Mr.  Wild 
on  Grimsbv,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  there  was  one 
by  the  Bishop  of  Nottingham  on  some  traces  of  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  in  the  curious  hut  circles  recently  discovered  at  Tetney  4 
an  exceedingly  well  written  and  well  read  biography  of  the  one 
Lincolnshire  saint,  the  founder  of  the  only  monastic  order  of 
English  birth,  St.  Gilbert  of  Sempringham ;  and  a  memoir  on 
thJlittle  alien  priory  of  West  Ravendale,  by  Precentor  Venables. 
In  this  last  the  most  curious  fact  mentioned  was  that  one  of  the 
priors  was  indicted  for  poaching  on  his  neighbours’  lands,  and  was 
fined  ten  pounds  for  chasing  a  hare  with  his  dogs,  which,  to  their 
disgrace,  they  failed  to  catch.  The  ruins  of  the  little  chapel  of  this 
foundation  still  exist  near  Grimsby  ;  but  unless  the  protection  for 
which  the  writer  appealed  is  soon  extended  to  them  they  will  not 
remain  much  longer. 


SEEING  THE  PRINCESS. 

AFTER  long  residence  in  the  quiet  country  it  is  pleasant  to  visit 
London  in  the  height  of  the  season,  and,  above  all,  to  walk 
down  the  Park  and  see  the  carriages.  Such  a  show  of  wealth  and 
fashion  the  world  does  not  elsewhere  contain.  Yrou  count  in  five 
minutes  more  handsome  and  well-matched  horses  than  can  be  seen 
among  all  the  squires  of  your  acquaintance.  There  are  more  pretty 
faces  °than  you  thought  the  human  race  could  altogether  boast. 
Many  of  the  men  look  like  the  centaurs  and  athletes  in  the  Greek 
sculpture  you  have  been  shown  in  the  Museum.  What  splendid 
moustaches,  what  small  feet,  what  an  air,  what  a  manner,  how 
gracefully  they  take  off  their  hats,  and  with  what  composure 
they  speak  to”  the  lovely  occupants  of  carriages  decorated  with 
coronets  and  supporters  !  Like  a  stranger  in  Paradise,  you  look 
on  at  the  doings  of  the  world  of  which  you  have  heard — the  world 
of  rank  and  riches,  of  nobles  and  beauties,  of  politeness  a,nd 
urbanity,  and  whatever  else  is  meant  by  those  terms  of  civilization 
which  define  the  boundaries  between  town  and  country.  Above 
all  other  sights,  however,  you  desire  to  see  the  Princess.  It  is 
needless  to  go  home  until  that  end  has  been  attained.  They  would 
think  little  of  you,  indeed,  at  the  next  rectory  tea  party  if  you  have 
not  something  fresh  to  tell.  And  there  is  somebody,  perhaps, 
to  whom  you  have  rashly  promised  that  you  will  be  able  to 
pronounce  more  exactly  as  to  her  likeness  to  the  royal  lady 
of  which  her  mother  has  so  often  told  you,  and  which  the 
dear  bishop  noticed  and  commented  on  at  the  opening  of  the 
restored  church.  How  far  off  such  scenes  appear  while  you 
follow  the  crowd  under  the  guardianship  of  a  policeman,  and 
cross  the  road  from  that  nameless  gate  near  Apsley  House  to  the 
gravelled  side  of  the  drive !  But  see  the  Princess  you  must,  and 
is  there  not  a  possibility  that  you  may  be  so  fortunate  as  to  gaze 
even  for  a  moment  on  a  still  more  august  personage  P  Your  mother 
has  told  you  how,  on  a  certain  occasion— no  matter  how  many 
years  ago,  for  it  preceded  your  own  birth— she  came  to  London, 
and  drove  by  your  father’s  side  in  a  carriage,  and  how  a  young 
lady  on  horseback  rode  up  Constitution  Hill  and  into  the  Park, 
and  how  everybody  stopped,  and  all  the  men  took  oft  theii  hats, 
and  the  women  stared  till  the  sun  or  some  other  cause  brought  tears 
into  their  eyes.  And  you  remember,  in  particular,  that  this  illus¬ 
trious  lady  made  a  special  bow  attheyoung  bridewho,no  matterhow 
many  years  later,  tells  the  thrilling  story.  Gould  you  obtain  a 
si"ht  of  her  you  feel  that  the  welcome  home  would  be  doubly  warm. 
Though  you  know  so  well  to  the  contrary,  yet  in  the  dim  recesses 
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of  your  mind  there  is  a  feeling-  that  a  King  or  a  Queen  goes  about 
in  the  regalia.  Only  a  view  of  royalty  in  the  flesh  will  _remove.it, 
for  it  is  not  long  since  you  were  yourself  in  the  condition  of  the 
child  of  whom  it  is  recorded  that,  being  taken  to  the  window  to 
gee  the  Queen  drive  through  the  street,  she  accounted  for^the 
absence  of  a  crown  by  the  supposition  that  it  was  lent  to  the  King 
for  that  day. 

Such  are  perhaps  the  unsophistical  thoughts  which  you  re¬ 
volve  as  you  watch  the  glittering  throng.  What  a  country  is 
England,  that  can  marshal  such  an  army  of  carriages  on  an 
ordinary  summer  afternoon !  What  were  the  chariots  of  Sisera 
of  which  you  heard  last  Sunday  in  comparison  ?  And  every  car¬ 
riage  filled,  as  you  reasonably  suppose,  with  the  highest  rank  and 
the  greatest  wealth  of  a  country  where  blood  is  pure  and  gold  is 
plentiful.  Heraldry  and  eyesight  alike  are  taxed  to  distinguish  a 
duke's  coronet  from  a  mere  baron’s,  and  you  find  that,  alter  the 
first  three  attempts  to  learn  off  the  costumes  of  the  best-dressed 
ladies,  memory  refuses  the  office.  You  must  keep  your  faculties  fresh 
to  observe  the  Princess,  every  item  of  whose  dress  you  will  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  catalogue  for  the  benefit  of  the  womankind  at  home.  You 
begin  to  wish  for  some  one  who  can  tell  the  names  of  the  great  people. 
That  man  who  cursed  so  audibly  when  you  trod  on  his  toe  may  have 
been  a  great  poet.  At  any  rate  his  language  was  highly  figurative. 
The  wearer  of  the  glittering  hat  who  canters  by  on  a  pony  may  he  a 
Cabinet  Minister,  and  you  are  not  sorry  when  your  elbow  is  grasped  by 
a  regular  town  mouse — if  the  name  of  so  harmless  a  little  beast 
he  really  appropriate — whose  acquaintance  you  have  chanced  to 
make  at  a  country  house.  He  is,  however,  rather  bent  on  enjoying 
the  astonishment  of  a  country  cousin  as  he  sneers  at  the  whole 
performance.  No  ladies,  he  says,  of  real  rank  would  exhibit 
their  faces  in  such  a  way  to  the  vulgar  gaze.  You  thank  him 
mentally  for  the  delicate  compliment  to  yourself ;  but  he  goes  on 
to  reipark  that  it  is  only  second-rate  people  who  come  here  to  he 
.stared  at.  There  is,  he  continues,  a  certain  class  in  London  to 
whom  notoriety  is  pleasant.  They  have  titles  among  them,  and 
some  of  them  have  blue  blood  in  their  veins  ;  hut  for  the  most  part 
their  reputations  are  damaged,  and  they  are  anxious  to  proclaim 
the  fact  to  all  the  world.  This,  he  observes,  in  spite  of  your 
dissent,  is  a  law  of  society,  and  these  people  pretend  to  constitute 
.society.  They  are  by  no  means  particular  as  to  what  they  do,  or 
with  whom  they  associate  ;  hut  everybody  in  their  set  must  either 
have  rank  or  money.  Wealth,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  is  the  best ;  hut 
a  title  is  almost  as  good.  The  lady  whose  husband  has  a  million 
of  money,  or  the  credit  of  it,  may  see  as  many  earls  as  she 
pleases,  and  even  countesses,  at  her  table,  and  has  every  possible 
opportunity  of  imagining  that  she  moves  in  the  highest  circles. 
In  these  circles,  it  is  true — so  our  cynic  insinuates — the  Ten 
Commandments  may  he  of  little  authority,  though  a  certain 
pleasure  is  still  to  he  found  in  breaking-  them.  Such  people, 
he  mysteriously  whispers,  perform  their  duty  to  their 
neighbour  by  coveting  his  wife,  winning  his  money,  infesting  his 
house,  driving  his  team,  eating  his  dinners,  slapping  him 
■on  the  hack,  and  damaging  his  fame  as  much  as  they  can  in  the 
time  by  deed  as  well  as  by  word.  These  fine  folks  have  their 
organs  for  the  information  of  the  public,  organs  which  are  read 
chiefly  by  people  who,  though  they  do  not  hope  to  shine  in  the 
same  skies,  yet  do  not  feel  that  in  any  respect  except  name  they 
are  very  much  inferior.  All  the  movements  of  this  vortex  of 
so-called  society  are  recorded  by  their  papers,  while  the 
scandals  they  have  invented  or  caused  are  registered  every 
week,  and  pretty  regularly  contradicted  the  week  following.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  these  interesting  periodicals,  the  men  and  women  in 
society  are  busily  engaged  either  in  committing  or  in  laughing  at 
the  most  atrocious  offences  against  morals  and  taste.  They  are 
only  serious  when  discussing  such  hard  cases  in  ethics  as  where  a 
man  has  to  choose  between  adultery  and  perjury,  or  a  woman 
between  her  children  and  the  chance  of  spiting  some  one  else's 
wife.  If  you  endeavour  to  stem  the  flow  of  your  friend's  cynicism 
by  pointing  out  that  all  the  lovely  creatures  driving  or  riding  past 
cannot  he  so  depraved,  he  replies  that  he  has  it  from  their  own 
journals,  and  goes  on  to  illustrate  his  remarks  with  biographical 
anecdotes  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  before  you.  That,  he 
says,  is  the  Marquess  of  Something — you  do  not  quite  catch  the 
name.  He  is  descended  in  the  male  line  from — say,  the  Duchess 
■of  Kendal — and  thinks  it  a  duty  to  his  family  to  imitate  the 
virtues  of  the  ancestors  by  whom  it  was  founded.  He  has  no 
money,  hut  he  has  rank,  and  the  friend  who  addresses  him  so 
familiarly  by  a  nickname  has  money  enough  for  both,  though  his 
father  began  life  as  a  bricklayer,  and  he  only  knew  he  had  a 
mother  by  a  process  of  simple  induction.  That  beautiful  lady,  all 
in  white,  which  to  your  mind  symbolizes  the  purity  of  mind  which 
alone  could  look  out  of  those  innocent  eyes,  seals  with  a  coronet, 
and  i3  much  admired  “  in  society,”  for  she  is  very  rich ;  and  while 
she  remained  a  widow,  for  her  gallant  lord  is  dead  some  years,  had 
every  eligible  young  man  at  her  feet.  She  married  at  last — no 
one  knew  exactly  why,  adds  your  mentor — and  has  now  to  keep  an 
advertisement  standing  in  the  papers  to  say  that  she  will  not 
pay  her  husband’s  debts.  It  strikes  you  afterwards  as  odd  that 
you  never  happened  to  see  the  advertisement.  That  gentleman 
on  horseback  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  his  performances  at  a 
skating-rink ;  he  was  a  gold-digger  in  California  when  he  came 
in  unexpectedly  for  a  title  and  estates.  He  retains,  according  to 
the  weekly  authorities  in  such  matters,  the  charming  frankness 
of  demeanour  acquired  in  his  early  life,  and  probably  if  you 
were  near  enough  to  hear  what  he  says  you  would  be  aston¬ 
ished  at  its  directness  and  point.  There  goes  a  very  great 


lady  in  an  Indian  shawl.  Her  name  attracts  your  attention  ; 
for  her  husband  has  an  estate  in  your  county.  You  ask  for 
some  particulars  respecting  her  position.  Yrou  remember  that 
the  estate  is  impoverished,  the  houses  wretched,  the  farms 
rack-rented,  and  the  old  park  denuded  of  timber;  and  are 
not  surprised  to  hear  that,  though  she  is  “  in  society,”  her  reputa¬ 
tion  is  none  of  the  best ;  her  passion  is  for  play,  and  the  young 
lord  hv  the  side  of  her  carriage  was  caught  long  ago,  and  pays 
for  her  good  graces  some  twenty  thousand  a  year  in  guinea  points. 
A  familiar  face  attracts  your  gaze.  That  is  one  of  the  reigning 
beauties  of  the  season.  Her  portrait  is  in  all  the  shop  windows. 
She  is  in  the  best  society,  and  has  half-a-dozen  invitations  for 
every  night.  Her  looks  are  discussed  each  week  in  the  “  society  ” 
journals.  What  does  her  husband  think  of  it  ?  you  innocently 
ask ;  hut  to  this  natural  question  you  obtain  no  reply.  There 
is  Mrs.  What's-her-name,  who  has  had  five  husbands,  and  there 
are  legal  doubts  about  the  validity  of  her  present  marriage.  She 
is  known  “  in  society  ”  as  the  Good  Samaritan,  adds  your  friend, 
at  the  same  time  bidding  you  farewell,  and  leaving  to  unravel  if 
you  can  the  meaning-  of  the  joke.  He  has  only  allowed  that  here 
and  there  is  to  be  seen  a  “  swell  of  the  first  water,”  as,  with 
some  confusion  of  metaphor,  he  expresses  it ;  but  such  people,  he 
hastens  to  assure  you,  only  drive  through  the  Park  when  it  is  the 
shortest  way. 

On  the  whole,  you  are  not  sot-ry  to  let  the  scandal-monger  go, 
especially  when  he  has  told  you  how  to  know  when  the  Princess  is 
coming,  for  he  makes  you  hate  your  fellow-creatures ;  and  it  does  not 
occur  to  you  till  he  is  gone  to  ask  how  he  comes  to  know  so  much  about 
a  society  which  he  professes  so  heartily  to  despise.  His  sneers 
have  changed  your  view  of  the  scene  around  you,  and  turned  all  the 
beauty  and  sweetness  into  gall  and  bitterness.  There  is  poisonous 
powder  on  every  fair  cheek,  belladonna  in  every  eye.  You  would 
prefer  not  to  believe  a  word  of  what  he  has  said.  You  look  at  the 
sweet  faces  near  to  convince  yourself  of  its  untruth.  Yet  he  has  shown 
you  married  ladies  who  have  no  objection  to  wear  handsome 
jewelry  given  by  open  admirers,  gentlemen  who  would  not  speak 
$o  an  unmarried  girl,  young  men  who  would  cut  their  own 
mothers,  and  girls  who  know  more  of  life  than  their  fathers. 
The  bloom  is  off  the  scene  as  you  turn  away  from  him.  You 
may  disbelieve  the  hulk  of  his  slanders,  hut  there  is  never 
smoke  without  some  fire,  and  the  dregs  are  enough  to  give  a 
very  nasty  flavour  to  the  cup  of  pleasure.  You  look  with 
critical  eyes  at  the  carriage  of  your  county  member.  How 
shabby  it  is  here,  yet  how  fine  you  thought  it  at  home,  and 
how  pleased  you  were  to  get  an  occassional  bow  from  it  !  As 
you  walk  along  the  line,  however,  a  little  of  the  old  feeling  comes 
back.  Good  or  bad,  the  occupants  of  these  splendid  carriages 
are  often  very  beautiful.  They  seem  to  you  both  Angli  and 
Angeli.  According  to  your  friend,  who  knows  ‘‘  society,”  they 
are  worse  than  heathen.  Sometimes  the  carriages  themselves  are 
models  of  neatness  and  delicate  taste,  and  the  horses  so  perfectly 
matched  that  you  wonder  how  the  coachman  can  distinguish  them. 
A  party  of  four-in-hand  drags  has  assembled  at  the  corner,  and  is 
about  to  drive  down  to  Twickenham  for  an  evening  at  the  Orleans. 
You  wonder  if  your  friend  would  have  approved  of  the  Orleans, 
or  thought  it  a  place  for  people  of  the  first  water.  As  you  reflect 
a  sleepy  feeling  seems  to  come  over  you.  The  endless  roll  of  car¬ 
riages,  all  going  at  the  same  pace,  all  going  the  same  way,  is  as 
soporific  as  the  manipulations  of  a  mesmeriser.  Suddenly,  a  thrill 
seems  to  go  through  everybody.  Every  carriage  draws  to  the 
side.  A  policeman  in  very  white  gloves  trots  past.  Then  comes 
a  little  phaeton  drawn  by  two  grey  horse3.  A  lady,  “  divinely  tall 
and  most  divinely  fair,”  hows  and  smiles.  Yrou  see  a  charming 
vision  of  children's  faces  ;  the  carriages  close  in  behind,  and  it  is 
not  till  the  round  has  begun  again  that  you  are  fully  aware  that 
you  have  indeed  seen  the  Princess.  She  is  so  truly  well  dressed 
that  you  have  not  even  been  able  to  distinguish  the  colour  of  her 
bonnet  strings. 


ME.  PETEE  ON  JESUIT  EDUCATION. 

WE  have  more  than  once  already  directed  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  Mr.  Petre’s  remarkable  series  of  publications 
on  Catholic  Liberal  Education,  which  has  evidently,  in  spite  of 
vehement  if  not  virulent  opposition,  found  a  response  in  his  own 
communion,  and  cannot  hut  have  an  interest  also  for  those 
without  its  pale.  What  directly  concerns  the  moral  and  in¬ 
tellectual  training  of  an  important  and  perhaps  increasing  section 
of  the  community  can  hardly  be  matter  of  indifference  to  any 
intelligent  Englishman,  and  the  broad  and  generous  spirit  in 
which  the  author  handles  his  subject,  and  in  which  we 
recognize  the  best  augury  of  his  eventual  success,  is  such  as 
to  invite  the  sympathy  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  our  youth.  His  latest  pamphlet,  on  Catholic  Systems  of 
School  Discipline,  differs  materially  in  one  respect  from  the  earlier 
numbers  of  the  series,  as  being  not  so  much  an  exposition  of  prin¬ 
ciples  as  a  record  of  facts.  But  this  peculiarity  will  to  many 
readersgive  it  an  additional  interest.  It  is  not  always  easy  for  an 
outsider,  least  of  all  for  a  Protestant,  to  obtain  “  a  glance  behind 
the  grilles  ”  of  religious  houses;  and  Roman  Catholic  schools,  as  Mr. 
Petre  observes,  are  for  the  most  part  under  the  care  of  religious 
bodies,  and  particularly  of  the  Jesuits.  Against  the  prevalent  reti¬ 
cence  he  very  justly  protests  as  fatal  to  the  exercise  of  any  effectual 
control  over  the  education  of  the  laity.  He  points  to  the  service 
rendered  by  the  Public  Schools  Commission  of  1S64.  to  “  places 
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-which  are,  religion  apart,  more  favourably  situated  than  are  we; 
and  he  has  resolved  to  do  what  iu  him  lies  to  render  a  like  service 
to  the  cause  of  Roman  Catholic  education  by  offering  to  the  public 
-what  is  in  fact  a  carefully  drawn  report,  from  his  own  personal 
experience,  on  the  system  of  what  is  popularly  termed— perhaps  it 
may  be  thought  in  grim  irony — “  the  Catholic  Lton,  the  gieat 
Jesuit  College  of  Stonyhurst.  Our  readers  may  recollect  some 
strange  and  often  apocryphal  revelations  about  Stonyhurst  in  the 
Tichborne  trial.  Here  they  have  an  authentic  and  detailed  account 
from  “  an  Old  Boy,”  and  from  one  who  speaks  iu  the  highest 
terms  of  the  personal  excellence  and  conscientiousness  of  all  con¬ 
cerned  in  its  management,  of  the  whole  administration  of  the 
College  in  its  ethical  aspects.  And  a  more  unlovely  picture 
of  a  system  of  education  worked  by  high-minded,  upright,  and 
often  highly-trained  men,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  conceive.  What 
makes  these  disclosures  the  more  important  is  that  the  Stony  huist 
discipline  is,  as  Mr.  Petre  intimates,  aud  as  is  well  known  from  other 
sources,  in  all  essential  details  that  of  Jesuit  Colleges  everywhere, 
and  of  Roman  Catholic  schools  generally  in  England  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  except  so  far  as  it  has  in  some  cases  beeu  very  recently 
modified  in  deference  to  protests  which  could  no  longei  be 
altogether  ignored.  Mr.  Petre  himself  spent  three  years 

at  Stonvhurst  as  a  boy,  and  a  year  and  a  half  later 

on  among  the  “  Philosophers  ” — a  kind  of  hybrid  creatures 
something  between  a  sixth-form  boy  at  a  public  school  and  an 
undergraduate  at  the  University' — where  be  had  full  opportunity 
of  closely  studying  the  system  and  verifying  or  correcting  his  pre¬ 
viously  formed  impressions.  His  opening  statement,  of  which  the 
subsequent  pages  contain  a  sufficiently  exhaustive  proof,  is  this : 
u  The  theory  and  practice  which  I  found  in  acceptance  at  Stony- 
liurst  were,  that  at  no  hour  of  the  day  or  of  the  niyht  should  hoys 
be  away  from  the  eye  of  a  master.'’ 

The  educational  staff  consisted  of  twenty-five  Jesuits,  whose 
various  titles  and  offices  are  given  in  lull,  but  need  not  be  re¬ 
peated  here.  We  must  note  a  few  of  the  more  important.  The 
Rector  is  head  of  the  whole  establishment,  but  his  office  does  not 
correspond  to  that  of  a  Head-master— rather  perhaps,  so  far  as  any 
parallel  can  be  drawn,  to  that  of  the  Provost  ot  Eton.  Ilis  first 
duty  is  to  promote  the  spiritual  well-being  of  the  religious  com¬ 
munity  bound  bv  vow  to  obey  him.  lie  does  not  teach,  or  piac- 
tieallv  exercise  any  moral  influence  over,  the  boys,  though  he 
occasionally  sees  them  individually  on  business  matteis,  and  con¬ 
ducts  the  correspondence  with  their  parents.  lie  might  of  course 
see  them  whenever  he  chose,  or  they  might  go  to  him,  but  no 
such  intercourse  actually  takes  place.  “  lie  is  invariably  a  priest, 
and  invariably  a  man  of  good  sense.  .  .  .  He  is  sometimes  a 
scholar.”  We  pass  over  certain  officials  whose  duties  are  purely 
mechanical  and  external,  and  come  to  the  “  Spiritual  I  ather,  who 
preaches  the  Sunday  sermons,  hears  the  confessions  (there  is  pro¬ 
bably  some  option  left  to  the  boys  in  this  matter),  and  is  charged 
with  the  spiritual  supervision  of  the  school  generally.  His  office 
is  naturally  regarded  as  a  very  weighty  and  responsible  one,  and 
it  offers  the  nearest  approach  to  be  found  at  all  to  a  provision  for 
the  exercise  of  personal  influence  and  sympathy.  But  it  is  not  so 
used  in  fact : — 

As  far  as  my  personal  experience  lias  extended,  and  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  gather  on  reliable  authority  aliunde,  1  have  not  generally  found  that 
the  Spiritual  Father  has  usually  been  chosen  with  reference  to  his  breadth 
of  sympathy  with  boys  in  their  eccentricities,  troubles,  moods,  and  difficul¬ 
ties'.  but  rather  with  reference  to  the  vehemence  ot  his  personal  piety,  his 
zeal' tor,  and  devotion  to,  the  special  ascetic  spirit  of  St.  Ignatius.  Many  ot 
the  duties  of  his  office  are  not  such  as  to  attract  boys,  there  being  a  charac¬ 
ter  if  suspiciousness  about  them  which  goes  far  to  neutralize  the  benefits  ot 
an  <  dice  others  ise  well  conceived.  , 

liut  it  must  be  said  that  the  rule  forbidding  any  boy  to  enter  a  master  s 
room  does  not  apply  in  the  case  of  the  Spiritual  Father. 

4s  a  rule,  perhaps,  the  Spiritual  Father  may  be  said  not  to  be  successful 
in  gaining  the  coalidence  of  any  boys  excepting  those  of  a  decidedly  devo¬ 
tional  turn. 

Next  comes  tbo  Prefect  of  Studies,  wbo  is  charged  with  the  en¬ 
tire  mauao-emeut  of  the  intellectual  work  of  the  school,  and  is 
always  a  sound  scholar ;  but  he  has  no  concern  whatever  with  the 
bovs  out  of  school.  lie  is  a  priest,  and  has  several  masters  under 
him,  who  are  ecclesiastics  though  not  generally  priests,  and  who 
rejoice  in  such  quaint  designations  as  “  Master  of  Rhetoric, 

“  Master  of  Syntax,”  “  Master  of  Figures,”  and  the  like.  Their 
intercourse  with  their  pupils  is  also  restricted  to  the  class-room, 
and  thev  are  by  no  means  always  good  teachers.  A  late  Student 
of  Stonyhurst,  quoted  by  Mr.  Petre,  says:— 

In  the  Schools  conducted  by  Religious,  the  Professors  must  necessarily  be 
drawn  from  the  narrow  limits  of  the  order,  andare  generally  young  scholas¬ 
tics,  who  are  appointed  to  teach,  not  because  they  have  any  special  taste  or 
talents  for  it,  but  simply  because  they  are  scholastics,  and  take  to  teach¬ 
ing  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  part  of  their  training.  If,  at  the  end  of  a  year, 
one  of  them  is  notoriously  found  to  be  incapable,  doubtless  he  is  removed. 
Put  what,  meanwhile,  has  become  of  the  victims  ot  the  experiment,  the 
twenty  or  thirty  boys  whom  he  had  to  care  for  ?  They  have  passed  another 
vdar  of  their  lives,  and  it  is  well  if  it  has  only  been  wasted.  If  by 
chance  a  body  of  professors  has  been  found  who  display  an  aptitude  foi 
their  work,  it  will  not  avail  the  students  long,  for  as  scholastics  they  must 
soon  he  called  away  to  other  and  more  pressing  duties.  So  the  weary  round 
goes  on  ;  continual  experiments  are  made  on  the  hoys,  and  masters  are 
formed.  And  it’  some  good  material  is  wasted,  it  some  young  lives  are 
spoiled  in  the  process — why,  then  it  is  part  of  a  system. 

Boys  may  not  go  to  a  master’s  room  without  express  permission, 
which  is  seldom  asked  and  would  not  readily  be  accorded,  and  they 
have  no  “  studies  ”  of  their  own  to  which  masters  could^go,  even 
if  it  were  allowed.  “  It  is  a  received  opinion  in  Jesuit  Colleges 
that  any  closer  intercourse  is  neither  requisite  nor  desirable.  Mr. 


i  Petre  sums  up  the  intellectual  result  of  this  “  drill  ”  system  of 
education  in  the  significant  remark : — “  There  are  but  few  laymen 
of  intellectual  eminence  among  Catholics.” 

But  intellectual  training  is  not  the  only,  nor  the  highest,  end  of 
education,  and  few  who  take  a  genuine  interest  in  the  work  or 
really  understand  and  care  for  boys  will  hesitate  to  endorse  Mr. 
Petre’s  comment  on  the  moral  bearings  of  the  question.  That 
hoys  must  in  many  things  be  dealt  with  in  the  mass,  whence  the 
great  value  of  a  well-considered  system,  he  of  course  freely  admits, 
but  he  adds: — 

Any  one  who  has  made  the  care  of  boys  a  labour  of  life  and  of  love,  must 
know  well  how  constantly  recurring,  and  how  diverse  are  the  necessities 
and  opportunities  for  individual  moral  guidance  which  boys  display.  So 
entirely  do  these  necessities  and  opportunities  differ  with  individual  boys, 
that  the  true  educator  cannot  but  find  himself  daily  more  anxious  to  miui- 
mise  to  the  utmost  the  conditions  which  are  hostile  to  individual  treatment. 
The  conviction  grows  upon  him  that,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  he  should 
deal  with  each  boy  separately  ; — separately  in  time,  and  separately  in 
manner. 

But  in  Jesuit  colleges  “a  boy  Las  no  one  to  go  to  for  guidance  and 
sympathy  except  his  master,”  and  practically  he  cannot  go  to  him. 
Mr.  Petre  repeats  what  he  had  said  before  of  his  readiness  to  believe 
that  the  result  in  many  cases  proves  the  superior  morality  of  Catho¬ 
lic  to  non-Catholic  schools— a  result  which  he  attributes  entirely  to 
religious  ordinances  and  not  to  the  system ;  but  he  repeats  it  with 
a  very  material  reservation  (the  italics  are  his  own)  “  morality 
being’  of  course  understood  to  be  synonymous  with  chastity,  not 
with° moral  development.”  And  even  as  regards  this  point  there 
is  also,  as  will  appear  presently,  an  important  reservation  to 
be  made.  This  cut  and  dried  mechanical  relationship  of  masters 
and  boys  is  contrasted — much  to  its  disadvantage — with  “  the 
inter-relation  of  ‘  private  tutor,’  ‘  house  master,’  and  ‘  form 
master  ’  at  Harrow,”  about  which  copious  information  is  supplied 
in  the  appendix  from  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Butler  and  other 
Harrow  Masters  before  the  Royal  Commission  : — 

While  a  hoy  at  Stonyhurst,  I  saw— except  in  the  Confessional— little  of 
priests,  hut  much  of'  Prefects.  I  had  one  or  two  interviews  with  the 
Spiritual  Father  in  the  course  of  two  years,  but  these  were  in  regard  of 
certain  real  or  supposed  delinquencies.  I  do  not  think  I  should  like  to  have 
been  seen  going  often  to  his  room. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  authorities,  as  the  last  extract  shows, 
in  constant  and  close  attendance  on  the  boys,  who  may  perhaps  be 
thought  to  supply  the  individual  kindliness  and  care  which  the 
master  cannot  give  ;  we  mean  “  the  Prefects,”  of  whom  there  are  five 
altogether,  the  first  being  always  a  priest,  and  the  rest  ecclesiastics 
of  some  kind : — 

It  is  the  business  of  the  prefects  to  keep  their  hoys  at  all  times  under 
their  eye.  This  duty  is  conscientiously  performed,  and  is  assisted  by  the 
fact  that,  during  play-time,  boys  are  confined  within  a  square  of  gravel, 
surrounded  by  railings  or  walls,  and  having  on  its  barren  surface  some 
eight  stunted' trees.  A  boy  is  not  permitted,  except  under  most  exceptional 
circumstances,  to  leave  this  square  of  gravel  during  his  recreation  time. 
The  entrance  to  it  is  guarded  always  by  one,  generally  by  three  prefects. 

Neither  the  “  Higher  Line  ”  nor  the  “  Lower  Line  ”  boys— Upper 
and  Lower  School,  as  we  should  say— have  any  studies  or  rooms 
of  their  own,  or  even  any  Common  room  to  sit  in ;  but  after  supper 
a  schoolroom  is  set  apart,  where  the  “  Higher  Line  ”  may  sit,  “  a 
master  presiding  over  them,  aud  feed  on  such  prison  fare  of  cau¬ 
tiously  selected  and  “mercilessly  expurgated  books”  as  is  doled  out 
to  them.  There  are  also  “  Higher  Line  ”  and  “  Lower  Line  Play¬ 
rooms,”  containing  billiard  or  bagatelle  tables,  where  chess, 
draughts  and  cards  may  be  played,  but  no  active  game,  or  even 
walking  about— except  to  play  billiards— is  allowed.  A  prefect 
here  too  is  always  on  duty.  The  prefects  administer  all  corporal 
punishment,  and  the  infliction  was  frequent  in  Mr.  Petre’s  time, 
so  frequent  that  “  it  lost  much  of  its  deterrent  effect ;  the  pain  was 
severe,  the  disgrace  insufficient.”  But  of  moral  influence  and 
sympathy  the  prefects  exercise,  and  are  expected  to  exercise 
nothing.  “  They  can  hardly  be  said  to  encourage  personally  inti¬ 
mate  relations  with  their  charges  .  .  .  everything  in  the  system, 
they  work  is  so  thoroughly  mechanical,  and  the  fear  of  anything 
like  ‘  particular  friendships  ’  or  favouritism  is  so  strong,  that  it  is 
difficult  for  them  to  do  more  than  conscientiously  act  by  their 
card.”  This  unnatural  dread  of  “  particular  friendships  ”  is  indeed  a 
standing  bugbear  of  Jesuit  and  Roman  Catholic  colleges  generally, 
and  it  cruelly  hampers  or  destroys  all  confidential  intercourse,  not 
only  between  boys  and  masters,  but  between  the  boys  them¬ 
selves  : — 

We  were  not  expected  to  walk  about  in  couples  in  conversation.  If 
talking  in  couples  was  at  all  persisted  in,  the  parties  were  liable  to  arbitrary 
separation  on  the  part  of  the  Prefects.  There  is  a  special  fear  of  “  parti¬ 
cular  friendships”  in  the  schools  of  which  1  am  speaking.  This  fear 
amounts  almost  to  a  superstition,  and  is  of  obvious  foreign  origin. 

No  hoy  was  permitted  to  lay  his  hand  on  a  companion.  I  do  not  mean 
to  engage  in  a  fight,  but  to  wrestle  or  to  play.  The  fear  of  “  romping 
was  hardly  less  intense  than  the  fear  of  “  particular  friendships.  Any  kind 
of  demonstration  of  affection  was  regarded  with  marked  suspicion,  with  the 
inevitable  result  of  putting  a  premium  on  adventure  in  this  respect.  Stony¬ 
hurst  hoys  would  not  have  liked  to  be  seen  shaking  hands  with  one 
another.  To  walk  arm-in-arm  would  not  have  been  permitted.  In  all 
these  matters  we  were  surrounded  by  a  close  atmospheie  of  suspicion.  Tho 
Prefects  tvere  the  empowered  administrators  of  this  system,  and  were  bound 
to  uphold  it. 

What  more  could  be  needed  to  make  a  hoy’s  life  miserable?  And 
this  odious  system  of  constant  interference  and  espionage  is  based 
on  a  yet  more  odious  estimate  of  boy  nature  as  mischievous  as  it 
is  radically  false,  which  Mr.  Petre  very  justly  denounces  :— 

Supervision  and  precaution  are  commendable,  repression  and  suspicion 
may  not  be  so.  I  do  not  believe,  and  increasing  experience  confirms  n»e  in 
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not  believing,  that  the  majority  of  boys  are  evil  or  corrupt.  Especially  do 
I  hold  that  belief  in  regard  to  England.  Where  there  is  corruption,  it  is 
most  frequently  individual,  interior,  and  not  to  be  either  remedied  or  re¬ 
tarded  by  any  system  of  supervision  which  is  merely  external.  Boys,  as  a 
rule — and  again  I  say  especially  English  boys — are  gifted  with  a  manly 
self-respect,  which,  if  encouraged  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  reasonable  liberty 
and  individual  independence,  will  very  soon  develop  itself  into  a  formed 
habit  of  natural  virtue. 

And  if  we  Catholics  possess  an  additional  and  supernatural  means  of  pro¬ 
tecting  and  developing  virtue,  by  what  possible  expedient  of  reasoning  can 
it  be  shown  that  we  require  what  those  who  have  but  human  means  at 
their  command  find  unnecessary  ? 

We  quoted  on  a  previous  occasion  the  reluctant  but  emphatic 
testimony  of  Mr.  Charles  Langdale  to  the  worse  than  failure  of 
this  “  overwatchful  discipline,  founded  on  mistrust,”  to  develop 
the  nobler  moral  element  of  character.  Mr.  Petre  is  now  able  to 
rank  Saul  among  the  prophets,  and  to  cite  the  still  more  un¬ 
suspicious  testimony  of  the  plus-quam-ultramontane  Dublin  Review 
to  its  special  tendency  to  foster  “  a  certain  class  of  evils  in  regard 
to  which  it  is  most  desirable  that  a  youth  should  hardly  think  of 
their  existence ,”  and  which  may  readily  be  understood  without 
being  more  particularly  dwelt  upon. 

It  is  a  lesser  though  by  no  means  unimportant  matter  that  all 
the  details  of  ordinary  school  life  are  organized  on  a  scheme  of 
strangely  pedantic  perversity.  Cricket  was  introduced  at  Stonyhurst 
for  the  first  time  while  Mr.  Petre  was  a  boy  there ;  football  was 
played,  but  “  washing  was  never  permitted  ”  after  it,  though,  as  he 
somewhat'euphemistically  observes,  it  would  have  been  “  desirable.” 
The  regular  course  of  the  day  was  conducted  on  this  wise.  We 
can  only  give  a  few  typical  extracts,  but  the  opening  scene  will 
sufficiently  suggest  what  follows,  for  the  boys  were  evidently  re¬ 
quired  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  according  to  this  beginning  : _ 

At  5.30  (recently  altered  to  6,  I  believe)  we  rose.  A  Prefect  sprung  a 
watchman’s  rattle  through  the  dormitories.  We  had  some  five  minutes  or 
upwards  allowed  us  to  get  on  our  clothes,  and  as  we  were  ready  we  went 
down  to  the  washing  place.  The  extra  Prefect  (“  Supply  Prefect  ”)  kept 
watch  half  way  down  the  stairs,  the  third  Prefect  kept  order  in  the 
lavatory,  the  second  Prefect  cleared  the  dormitories.  Strict  silence  was 
observed. 

In  washing,  we  were  not  permitted  to  strip  to  the  waist,  but  we  might 
wash  our  necks.  With  this  restriction,  a  proper  attention  to  washing  was 
allowed. 

Several  pages  are  occupied  with  the  dreary  catalogue  of  successive 
stages  of  this  rigid  and  quasi-monastic  or  rather  prison  routine. 
At  last  it  came  to  its  weary  ending: — 

Supper  over,  there  was  recreation  till  about  8.30,  at  which  hour  we 
marched  to  the  chapel  for  night  prayers,  the  passage  from  playroom  to 
chapel  being  sentinelled  as  usual.  The  last  sentinel  was  the  Spiritual 
lather,  who  was  posted  outside  the  chapel  door.  He  said  the  prayers, 
which  lasted  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  From  the  chapel  we  proceeded  to 
the  dormitory,  which  in  its  several  divisions  was  under  the  custody  of  the 
three  Prefects.  About  fifteen  minutes  was  allowed  for  undressing,  and  then 
the  gas  was  turned  out,  and  the  day  ended.  We  could  not,  as  said  above, 
wash  before  going  to  bed.  There  were  no  conveniences  for  washing  in  the 
dormitory. 

But  even  then  the  espionage  did  not  end  : — 

When  the  gas  was  out,  the  Prefects  remained  on  guard  till  presumably 
the  boys  were  asleep.  Then  two  of  them  retired,  but,  by  turns,  each  one 
maintained  the  watch  throughout  the  night,  armed  with  a 'dark  lantern. 
Often  have  I  awoke  at  night  and  found  myself  in  full  light  of  this  lantern! 
It  had  a  strange  effect,  the  person  who  held  it  was  invisible.  The  lic;ht 
stopped  a  moment,  and  then  flashed  along  noiselessly.  Once  or  twice  the 
bearer  of  the  light,  seeing  me  awake,  has  come  into  my  cubicle  and  spoken 
a  word  to  me,  and  I  have  discovered  him  to  be  the  Prefect. 

One  excuse  put  forward  for  this  cast-iron  discipline  is 
the  presence  of  so  many  foreign  boys  in  Roman  Catholic 
colleges,  which  renders  it  a  matter  of  necessity ;  to  which 
Mr.  Petre  very  naturally  replies  that,  if  it  be  so,  the 
sooner  the  foreigners  are  sent  elsewhere  the  better.  “  What 
we  want  in  Catholic  England  are  schools  for  Catholic 
Englishmen,”  and  not  “  boy-barracks.”  We  have  purposely  left 
Mr.  Petre  to  tell  his  own  story,  as  far  as  possible  in  his  own 
words..  It  will  be  startling,  we  suspect  to  many  even  of  his  Roman 
Catholic  readers,  certainly  to  all  others.  Nor  shall  we  add  here 
a  word  of.  comment  on  a  system  which  is  condemned  by  the 
bale  description  more  eloquently  than  by  the  severest  censure. 
We  will  but  say  that  the  writer  who  has  come  forward  so  frankly 
and  fearlessly  to  expose  it,  and  who  is  also  engaged  in  the  work  of 
practical  reform,  is  deserving  of  all  praise— the  more  so  because, 
being  a  priest  and  the  son  of  a  peer,  he  offers  a  convenient  target,  as 
experience  has  proved,  for  any  anonymous  scribbler  who  thinks  it 
decorous  to  pelt  him  with  “  the  honourable  and  reverend  prefixes  to 
his  name.”  He  deserves  well,  first,  of  his  own  coreligionists,  who 
are  the  immediate  victims,  and  secondly  of  all  who  desire  that 
English  boys  of  whatever  creed  should  be  trained  and  moulded 
like  human  beings,  with  minds  and  wills  and  affections  of  their 
own,  not  drilled  and  manipulated  like  machines. 


THE  CRIMINAL  CODE, 
in. 

HHIE  fourth  Part  of  the  Code  is  devoted  to  “Acts  injurious  to 
-1-  the  Public  generally,”  and  the  first  class  of  offences  referable 
to  this  head  is  that  of  “  Offences  against  Religion.”  A  comparison 
of  Sir  James  Stephen’s  Digest  with  his  Code  on  this  point  will 
show  the  sound  discretion  he  has  exercised  in  formally  doin'*-  that 
■which  time  has  practically  done  already— namely,  sweeping°away 
a  mass  of  obsolete  statutes  which,  originally  designed  to  enforce 


uniform  orthodoxy,  are,  from  the  stringency  of  their  provisions 
and  the  severity  of  the  punishments  they  impose,  altogether  in¬ 
compatible  with  that  freedom  of  thought  and  discussion  which 
within  certain  limits,  is  recognized  as  allowable,  if  not  beneficial’ 
at  the  present  day.  When  one  finds  heresy,  schism,  and  the  denial’ 
however  conscientious,  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  made  criminal 
offences — while  departures  from  the  authorized  ritual  by  a  clergy¬ 
man  of  the  Established  Church,  which  no  one  would  now  dream 
of  making  the  subject  of  proceedings  in  any  but  an  ecclesiastical 
court,  are  punishable  on  the  third  offence,  or  the  second  if  the 
offender  has  no  spiritual  promotion  of  which  to  be  deprived 
with  imprisonment  for  life— the  need  for  obliterating  such 
remnants  of  .  bygone  bigotry  from  the  statute-book  is  obvious. 
Still  there,  exists  a  class  of  persons  who  seem  unable  to  advocate 
their  own  ideas  without  gratuitously  shocking  other  people,  and  upon 
such  it  is  deemed  desirable  to  enforce  the  duty  of  respecting  that 
which  the  majority  regard  as  at  least  worthy  of  respect  b  v  the  sum¬ 
mary  process  of  the  criminal  law.  The  Code, ‘'therefore,  while  punish¬ 
ing  “  blasphemous  libels  ” — an  expression  which,  according  to  the 
authorities,  would  include  any  publication  on  the  subject  of  re¬ 
ligion  of  such  a  character  as  to  outrage  public  decency — provides 
that  no  one,  “  except  a  clergyman  being  dealt  with  by  the  proper 
court,  shall  be  liable  to  any  punishment  or  disability  whatever  only 
for  expressing  in  good  faith,  or  attempting  to  establish  by  argu¬ 
ments  used  in  good  faith,  any  opinion  whatever  upon  any  're¬ 
ligious  subject.”  The  observance  of  decency  in  behaviour  as 
well  as  in  language  with  regard  to  matters  of  religion  is 
ensured  by  the  continuance  of  the  Acts  which  punish  brawlin'*- 
in  church  or  interference  with  officiating  ministers.  The  point 
as  to  the  liability  of  persons  who,  with  a  genuine  intention  to 
disseminate  knowledge  which  they  consider  to  be  of  general  use¬ 
fulness,  issue  in  a  popular  form  works,  or  parts  of  works,  the 
nature  of  which  usually  limits  their  circulation  to  certain  classes 
or  professions,  is  made  the  subject  of  a  clause  which  embodies 
almost  word  for  word  an  expression  of  Sir  James  Stephen’s 
opinion  contained  in  his  Digest,  which  has  since  received  practical 
confirmation  in  the  Queen’s  Bench.  The  justification  which  such 
publications,  or  exhibitions  of  a  like  nature,  derive  from  being 
“necessary  or  advantageous  to  religion  or  morality,  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice,  the  pursuit  of  science,  literature,  or  art,  or  other 
objects  of  general  interest,”  is  declared  to  cease  “  if  the  publi¬ 
cation  or  exhibition  is  made  in  such  a  manner,  to  such  an  extent, 
or  under,  such  circumstances,  as  to  exceed  what  the  public  good 
requires  in  regard  to  the  particular  matter  published  or  exhibited, 
whatever  may  be  the  motives  of  the  publisher  or  exhibitor.”  This  is  a 
restriction  with  which  few  will  be  disposed  to  quarrel.  Amon'*- 
“  common  nuisances,”  which  form  a  class  of  offences  under  this 
head,  we  find  the  ordinary  provisions  against  gaming  and  other 
disorderly  houses.  One  of  the  facts  the  existence  of  which  is  by 
the  Code  (in  this  respect  continuing  former  statutes)  made 
pnmd  facie  evidence  that  a  suspected  house,  room,  or  place 
is  a  common  gaming  house,  is  “where  any  external  or  in¬ 
ternal  door  or  means  of  access  thereto  is  found  to  be  fitted  or  pro¬ 
vided  with  any  bolt,  bar,  or  chain,  or  any  means  or  contrivance 
for  the  purpose  of  delaying,  preventing,  or  obstructing  the  entry 
into  the  house  or  any  part  thereof  of  any  constable  or  officer.” 
This,  however,  seems  a  somewhat  unwarrantable  assumption,  since 
few  private  houses  are  unprovided  with  some  such  means  or  con¬ 
trivance.,  and  the  purpose  must  be  mere  matter  of  conjecture. 
Again,  if  a  betting  man  standing  upon  a  stool  under  a  conspicuous 
umbrella  at  a  race  meeting  is  punishable  as  using  a  “house, 
office,  room,  or  other  place,”  for  the  purpose  of  betting,  as  is  the’ 
effect  of  a  recent  decision,  it  might  be  as  well  to  let  him  know 
specifically  the.  penalties  he  is  incurring,  since  a  vulgar  mind  might 
fail  to  appreciate  the  legal  subtlety  which  regards  a  stool  and 
umbrella  as  ejusdem  generis  with  a  “  house,  office,  or  room.” 

We  must  express  our  surprise  that  Sir  James  Stephen  should 
admit  to  a  place  in  the  reconstituted  criminal  law  those  anti¬ 
quated  statutory  provisions  which  assign  to  the  category  of 
“  disorderly  houses  ”  places  of  rational  amusement  such°as  the 
Brighton  Aquarium  if  they  open  their  doors  to  the  public  on 
Sundays.  Indeed,  institutions  like  the  Zoological  Gardens  in 
London  have  always  appeared  to  us  subject  to  a  like  condemna¬ 
tion  with  the  Brighton  Aquarium,  if  the  statutes  in  that  case  made 
and  provided  receive  at  all  a  liberal  interpretation ;  and  the  ex¬ 
periment  might  perhaps  have  been  tried  of  quietly  omitting  these 
piovisions  from  the  Code.  The  recovery  of  the  penalty  awarded 
by  this  Act  to  the  informer  is  a  mere  civil  proceeding,  and  so, 
though  the  Code  says  nothing  about  it,  this  most  dangerous 
inducement  to  Sabbatarians  to  demonstrate  their  officious  zeal 
still  remains. 

Part  V.  of  the  Code  demands  very  careful  consideration,  both 
from  the  importance  of  its  subject-matter  and  from  the  changes  it 
introduces  into  the  law  relating  thereto.  Its  heading  is,  as  we 
have  before  stated,  “  Offences  against  the  Person,  the  Conjugal 
and  Parental  Rights,  and  the  Reputation  of  Individuals.”  "it 
leads  off  with  an  enumeration  of  the  various  grounds  on  which 
the  infliction  of  death  or  bodily  injury  has  always  been  held  justi¬ 
fiable — such  as  the  execution  of  lawful  sentences,  measures  taken 
for  the  preservation  of  the  peace,  the  prevention  of  the  commission 
of  serious  offences,  self-defence,  and  so  forth.  Combined  with 
matter  of  justification  is  matter  of  excuse,  and  under  the  latter 
heading  the  Code  supplies  a  distinction  between  pure  acci¬ 
dent  and  those  unlawful  acts  or  omissions  which,  if  they  result  in 
the  death  of  any  one,  constitute  manslaughter.  The  decree  of 
culpability  attributable  to  persons  who,  by  neglect  of  any  dutv 
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cast  upon  them  by  law  or  undertaken  by  contract,  cause  the 
death  of  the  person  who  is  the  object  of  that  duty,  was  t  e 
subject  of  much  discussion  in  the  Penge  case,  and  the  bode 
seems  to  place  such  criminality  upon  its  true  footing  by  enac 
in-  that  the  intent  which  led  to  the  neglect  shall  be  the 
criterion  of  guilt.  The  language  in  which  this  proposition  is 
expressed  is  perhaps  somewhat  obscure  for  an  Act  oi  1  arliamen  , 
but  it  is  notoriously  difficult  to  formulate  delicate  definitions  in 
simple  terms.  Outside  the  limits  of  legal  duty  there  is  ot  course 
no  le-al  responsibility  ;  but  it  is  somewhat  startling  to  find  a 
proviso  in  the  Code  exempting  from  any  criminality  cases  such  as 
the  following*  extracted  from  Sir  James  Stephens  Digest . 

A.  sees  B.  drowning,  and  is  able  to  save  him  by  holding  out  Ins  hand. 
A.  abstains  from  doing  so  in  order  that  B.  may  be  drowned,  and  B. 
drowned.  A.  has  committed  no  offence. 

Comim”  to  the  sections  directly  relating  to  homicide,  we  find 
killin'1-  defined  as  “  the  act  of  causing  the  death  of  a  person  at  any 
distance  of  time  by  any  act  or  omission,  but  for  which  the  person 
killed  would  not  have  died  when  he  did,  and  which  is  immediately 
connected  with  his  death-’ ;  a  definition  which  at  once  does  away 
with  the  present  absurd  rule  as  to  murder,  which  requires  that  to 
constitute  that  crime  the  person  killed  must  die  within  a  year  and 
a  day  after  the  infliction  of  the  injury.  After  summarizing  the 
law  as  to  auy  act  which  is  the  remote  cause  or  one  ot  several 
causes  of  death,  and  defining  unlawful  homicide  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  include  both  murder  and  manslaughter  as  at  present 
understood,  the  Code  proceeds  to  define  murder  as  unlawful 
homicide  committed  with  («)  an  intention  to  cause  the  death 
of,  or  grievous  bodily  harm  to,  any  person,  whether  such 
person  be  the  person  actually  killed  or  not;  or  (ft)  know¬ 
ledge  that  the  act,  or  omission  to  discharge  a  legal  duty, 
which  causes  death  or  will  probably  cause  tlie  death  of,  or  grievous 
bodily  barm  to,  some  person,  whether  such  person  is  the  person 
actually  killed  or  not,  although  such  knowledge  maybe  accom¬ 
panied  by  indifference  whether  death  or  grievous  bodily  harm  is 
caused  or  uot,  or  by  a  wish  that  it  may  not  be  caused.  The  latter 
clause  appears  to  draw  the  line  between  murder  and  manslaughter 
rather  fine,  and  to  he  at  first  sight  scarcely  consistent  with  the 
earlier  provision  that  omissions  of  legal  duty  causing  death 
shall  be  estimated  according  to  the  intention,  since  indifference 
would  seem  to  argue  au  absence  of  any  definite  intent  whatever ; 
hut  the  knowledge  must  he  taken  to  supply  the  intent,  v\  hich  ie 
indifference  or  the  otiose  will  is  not  sufficient  to  neutralize,  i  he 
clause,  however,  is  one  of  those  drawn  in  conformity  with 
the  law  as  laid  down  in  some  particular  case,  being_  obvi¬ 
ously  suggested  by  the  ruling  in  the  trial  of  the  Tenians 
who  caused  a  number  of  deaths  by  blowing  down  part  of  the 
wall  of  Clerkenwell  prison  in  the  attempt  to  rescue  some  ot 
their  associates  confined  there ;  and,  though  it  may  work  well 
enough  for  a  time,  some  case  is  certain  to  arise  winch  will  show 
that  its  provisions  are  not  sufficiently  general.  Those  blots  on  our 
criminal  law  by  which,  under  the  doctrine  of  constructive  malice, 
killing,  however  unintentional  and  accidental,  constitutes  murder 
if  it  occur  during  the  commission  of  any  felony  whatever  or  in 
resisting  an  officer  of  justice  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  disappear 
from  the  Code ;  which  also  admits,  for  the  first  time,  that  sufficient 
provocation  in  words,  as  well  as  acts,  may  exist  to  reduce  the 
offence  of  murder  to  that  of  manslaughter.  A  merciful  provi¬ 


sion  in  Section  138  enacts  that  the  killing  of  a  new-born 
child  bv  its  mother  under  circumstances  which  would  other¬ 
wise  amount  to  murder  shall  be  only  deemed  manslaughter, 
if  at  the  time  of  the  offence  the  woman  was  deprived,  by 
reason  of  bodily  or  mental  suffering,  of  the  power  of  self-control. 
Juries  in  infanticide  cases  are  frequently  in  a  most  difficult 
position.  The  evidence  of  tlie  killing  may  he  perfectly  dear,  and 
nothing  may  he  forthcoming  to  show  that  the  prisoner  s  state  of 
mind  amounted  to  insanity— which  is  now  the  only  legal  ground  of 
excuse,  and  which  would,  moreover,  in  most  cases  have  the  effect  of 
consigning  an  obviously  sane  woman  to  a  criminal  lunatic  asylum, 
possibly  for  life  ;  while  the  jury  may  entertain  a  perfectly  justifi¬ 
able  conviction  that  the  moral  responsibility  of  the  prisoner  does 
not  really  amount  to  murder.  They  have  to  take  the  law  from, 
the  jud-e,  who  generally  leaves  them  a  loophole  for  compromising 
with  their  consciences  by  finding  a  verdict  of  concealment  of 
birth  Still  this  is  undesirable  on  many  grounds,  and  the  Code 
mnears  to  supply  just  the  remedy  which  is  required.  A  good 
instance  of  the  compression  effected  by  the  Code  is  observable  in 
Section  141,  where  the  equivalent  of  five  existing  sections,  wmen 
first  forbid  specifically  seven  different  ways  of  attempting  mure  ei, 
and  then  forbid  generally  all  other  methods  of  attempting  it,  is  given 
in  one  line.  The  inciting  to  or  aiding  and  abetting  suicide  is  leduced 

from  constructive  murder  to  a  specific  offence  punishable  with 

penal  servitude  for  life.  The  introduction  of  the  terms  volun¬ 
tarily  causing”  and  “dangerous  instrument,  with  appropriately 
wide  definitions,  enables  Sir  James  Stephen  to  bring  wtlm  a 
reasonable  compass  the  law  as  to  bodily  injuries  which  is  now  con¬ 
tained  in  one  of  the  most  diffuse  and  inartistic  statutes  in  existence 
The  next  important  alteration  in  the  law  is  the  power  given  to  add 
hard  labour  to  the  existing  punishment  for  defamatory  libel,  a 
provision  which  the  growing  tendency  to  gratify  public  cunosity 
at  the  expense  of  private  persons  would  seem  to  justify. 

Remarking  merely  that  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  Bill 
contains  a  most  'masterly  and  orderly  summary  of  the 


and  incongruous  nature  of  the  law  which  has  to  he  reduced 
to  a  system  under  this  head  of  the  Code.  The  Common  Law  estab- 
fished  certain  technical  rules  as  to  wliat  classes  of  things  could, 
and  what  could  not,  form  the  subject  of  larceny, and  as  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  must  necessarily  coexist  to  constitute  the  offence. 
Statute  after  statute  was  passed  to  qualify  these  two  rules  by  ex¬ 
ceptions  which  were  found  necessary,  and  to  regulate  the  punish¬ 
ment  for  the  widely  different  offences  which  the  rough  and  ready 
procedure  of  earlier  times  had  lumped  together.  In  1S61  the 
Larceny  Act  was  passed  with  the  intention  ol  bringing  order  out 
of  the  existing  chaos.  It  was  perhaps  as  good  a  measure  as  could 
have  been  expected  under  the  circumstances  ;  hut  it  strove  to  attain 
its  object  by  a  series  of  specific  provisions,  and  the  multitude  of 
technicalities  to  which  it  has  given  rise  have  fully  demonstrated  the 
inferiority  of  this  system  to  that  of  careful  generalization.  One  of 
the  — reat  failings  in  that  Act  was  the  distinction  it  endeavouied  to 
draw  between  the  cognate  offences  of  theft,  embezzlement,  and 
obtaining  goods  or  money  by  false  pretences.  This  distinction 
the  Code  ignores  altogether,  by  classing  all  these  infringements  ot 
the  rights  of  property  under  the  oue  head  of  “  fraudulent  rnisap- 
propriation,”  with  a  varying  scale  of  maximum  punishment  based 
on  the  value  of  the  thing  appropriated  and  the  position  held  by  the 
person  aopropriating  it.  It  also  enlarges  the  list  of  things 
that  mav  be  stolen  by  striking  out  some  of  the  exceptions 
which  rest  on  purely  legal  grounds.  It  would  occupy  for 
too  much  space  to  go  through  in  detail  the  prov  lsions  by 
which  the  Code  is  designed  to  secure  the  desirable  result  that 
a  man  who  obtains  his  neighbour’s  property  by  obviously  dishonest 
means  should  not  go  unpunished;  hut  the  apparent  attainment 
of  this  end  by  a  series  of  well-conceived  and  well-expressed  clauses 
is  not  one  of  the  smallest  recommendations  of  the  Code..  The 
punishments  which  the  Larceny  Act  awards  to  offences  against  its 
provisions  are  in  many  cases  arbitrary  and  inconsistent,  and  in  no 
way  commensurate  with  the  gravity  of  the  crime.  Ihe  Co  e, 
as  we  have  said,  rectifies  these  anomalies  by  a  scale  of  maximum 
punishments  reducible  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge.  What  may 
be  called  the  non-stealable  character  of  game  is  not  affected  by  the 
Code  •  while  with  regard  to  robbery  and  liouse-breaking  the  only 
alterations  we  need  notice  are  the  extension  of  the  stringent  measures 
applicable  to  robberies  or  attempts  to  rob  with  violence  to  attempts 
followed  (instead  of  preceded  or  accompaniecl)  by  violence— whicii 
bad  hitherto  been  a  casas  omissus — and  the  elimination  of  that  con- 
structive  form  of  burglary  which  consists  in  breaking  out  of  a 
house  after  committing  a  crime  therein,  a  course  as  to  which  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  it  aggravates  the  actual  offence.  The  year  1861, 
in  which  the  Larceny  Act  was  passed,  is  also  the  date  of  various 
other  consolidating  statutes  embodying  the  law  as  to  forgery,  as  to 
offences  relating  to  the  coin,  and  as  to  malicious  mischief.  Aft 
these  Acts  have  a  family  resemblance  to  the  Larceny  Act  in  being 
far  too  intricate  and  minute  for  practical  use,  with  the  same  result 
of  affording  innumerable  loopholes  for  escape,  and  exhibiting  much 
incongruity  in  the  punishments  they  authorize.  Thus,  for  instance, 
under  the  Malicious  Injuries  Act,  a  person  who  damages  a  tree  in 
a  park  to  the  extent  of  il.  is  liable  to  five  years’  penal  servitude  ; 
while  the  destruction  of  the  most  valuable  work  of  art  in  a  museum, 
even  after  a  previous  conviction  for  a  like  offence,  can  only  be 
visited  with  six  months’  imprisonment.  The  substance  of  these 
Acts  the  Code  preserves,  merely  correcting  their  inaccuracies, 
enlargin'1'  their  definitions,  and  regulating  the  scale  of  penalties 
so  as°to  increase  their  efficiency.  Such  parts  of  the  law  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy  as  can  fairly  he  considered  criminal  by  reason  of  their 
bearin'1-  on  fraudulent  debtors  and  persons  making  false  claims  on 
a  bankrupt’s  estate  are  included  in  the  Code ;  and  there  are  sections 
embodying  the  existing  law  as  to  breaches  of  contract  causing 
public  injury  or  risk  (a  class  of  offence  of  which  the  Gas  Stokers 
case  affords  an  apt  illustration),  the  law  as  to  trade-intimidation, 
and  the  more  distinctly  criminal  offence  by  and  against  seamen. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  Code,  which  regulates  the  procedure 
in  criminal  cases,  we  reserve  for  a  future  occasion. 


law  of  which  it  treats,  we  pass  on 
comprises  offences  against  rights  of  property  or 
out  of  contract.  It  is  impossible  to  give  an  idea  of  the  tangled 


to  Part  VI.,  which 
rights  arising 


the  university  cricket  match. 

riHIE  Carthaginians  used  to  crucify  their  unsuccessful  generals. 
_L  If  cricket  had  been  a  Phoenician  game  they  would  probably 
have  devised  some  more  painful  punishment  for  a  commander  so 
unsuccessful  as  the  Captain  of  the  Oxford  Eleven.  The  Umver- 
sitv  did  not  win  this  year  one  single  match,  and  was  defeated  by 
every  one,  from  a  mild  Eleven  of  Gentlemen  of  England  to 
Cambridge.  It  would  be  worthy  of  Carthaginians  to  attribute  this 
series  of  "misfortunes  to  Mr.  Webbe  and  his  comrades.  The  fact 
is  that  moral  influence,  which  has  ceased  to  he  quite  the  power 
some  people  once  took  it  for  in  European  affairs,  is  still  potent  in 
cricket  at  the  Universities.  From  the  beginning  of  the  season 
Cambridge  received,  from  repeated  successes  fresh  stores  of  con¬ 
fidence  From  the  beginning  of  the  season  Oxford  sank  more  and 
more  deeply  in  Cowley  Marsh,  which  it  seems,  is  rapidly  return- 
in- to  its  primitive  condition.  The  Cambridge  cricket-ground  is 
level  and  lively,  and  the  pleased  batsman  soon  runs  up  a  long 
score,  and  thus'is  confirmed  in  his  sell-reliance.  Oxford  men  know 
how  torrid  a  summer  is  necessary  to  dry  Cow  fey  Marsh  and  the 
Ma-dalen  -round.  There  is  always  some  slight  show  ot  rushes 
I  here  and  there  amid  the  grass,  and  there  are  depressions  where 
the  water  of  a  shower  collects.  The  result  is  that  in  wet  weather 
I  batting  has  no  chance,  and  howlers  and  fielders  slip  about,  while 
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in  dry  weather  the  wickets  become  so  simple  and  lifeless  that  it  i3 
the  bowler  who  is  to  be  chiefly  pitied.  Not  a  ball  will  rise  or  shoot, 
or  do  more  than  come  in  at  about  the  height  of  a  half  volley. 
This  year,  as  a  Correspondent  of  the  Times  says,  “  only  eels  could 
show  lively  form  on  Cowley  Marsh,”  and  nothing  certainly  could 
be  less  lively  than  the  play  of  the  Oxford  Eleven  in  the  match 
against  Cambridge. 

Though  the  representatives  of  the  Dark  Blue  had  enjoyed  little 
practice  worthy  of  the  name,  and  though  public  opinion  against 
their  chance  expressed  itself  in  the  shape  of  the  odds  of  four  to 
one,  they  went  on  heaping  up  good  reasons  for  despairing  in  the 
very  course  of  the  game.  They  won  the  toss,  and  sent  Cambridge 
to  the  wickets.  This  was  being  too  clever.  It  is  true  that  the 
rain  had  made  the  ground  lumpy,  and  suited  to  the  dreaded 
bowling  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Steel.  There  were  no  particular  reasons,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  fancy  that  the  ground  would  improve  “  as  the 
sacred  day  waxed  stronger,”  for  the  weather  was  threatening. 
Oxford,  by  their  little  stratagem,  reserved  for  their  batsmen  the 
worst  of  the  light,  and  between  five  and  seven  o'clock  visitors  to 
Lord’s  felt  that  it  would  be  well  if  gas,  or  electric  light,  or  some 
other  scientific  invention,  could  be  turned  on  and  make  it  more 
easy  to  see  and  judge  the  ball.  In  other  respects  it  might  be  easy  to 
exercise  the  privilege  of  fault-finding  in  criticizing  the  generalship 
of  Oxford.  They  made  some  changes  in  their  Eleven — substitut¬ 
ing  Mr.  Wickham,  a  brilliant  and  effective  wicket-keeper,  for  Mr. 
Fowler.  They  did  not,  however,  bring  a  slow  round-hand  bowler  to 
Lord’s — unless  Mr.  Knight  is  to  be  considered  a  slow  bowler — and 
if  they  had  an  artist  of  this  sort  (say,  in  University  College),  it  was 
a  pity  to  omit  him.  Again,  the  fielders  were  arranged  in  a  very 
unusual  way,  and  though  matters  of  that  sort  can  only  be  judged 
of  by  experts,  it  may  be  said  that  the  arrangement,  however 
original  in  theory,  did  not  pay  in  practice.  The  hits  of  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  men  very  frequently  found  unguarded  places,  and  reached 
the  ropes.  The  hits  of  the  Oxford  men  went  straight  to  fielders, 
or  at  least  went  to  places  where,  by  extraordinary  activity,  the 
Cambridge  men  managed  to  reach  and  return  the  ball,  often  saving- 
one  run  where  a  stroke  for  four  was  expected. 

The  Cambridge  fielding  was  admirable.  That  of  Oxford  was 
only  too  often  slovenly  and  uncertain.  Mr.  Wickham,  Mr.  Greene, 
Mr.  Evans,  and  Mr.  Savory  did  their  duty  ;  but  it  is  better  not  to 
name  the  fielders  who  at  mid-off  and  slip  dropped  all-important 
and  apparently  not  very  hard  catches.  The  game  began  well 
enough  for  Oxford.  Mr.  Lucas,  whom  we  take  to  be  after  all  the 
most  dangerous  bat  in  the  Cambridge  team,  was  caught  by  Mr. 
Evans  off  the  left-handed  bowler  when  he  had  made  four  runs.  Mr. 
Alfred  Lyttelton  had  scored  five  when  he  very  tamely  returned  a 
catch  to  Mr.  Kemp.  If  only  mid-off  had  held  an  equally  mild 
catch  gracefully  presented  to  him  by  Mr.  Edward  Lyttelton,  we 
do  not  believe  that  Cambridge  would  have  got  a  hundred  runs. 
University  Elevens  are,  as  a  rule,  easily  discouraged  by  the  fall  of 
their  towers  of  strength.  Mid-off  unluckily  let  the  ball  drop  out  of 
his  hands,  and  the  elder  Lyttelton,  with  Mr.  Whitfield,  got 
well  set.  At  this  part  of  the  game,  and  indeed  through  both  of 
the  Cambridge  innings,  the  bowling  and  fielding  of  Mr.  Evans 
were  pleasant  to  watch.  He  is  fast,  with  a  high  delivery,  is  very 
straight,  and  can  vary  his  pace  in  a  way  which  seems  puzzling  to 
the  batter.  After  bowling  Mr.  Whitfield,  he  began  to  be  very 
destructive,  got  rid  of  Mr.  D.  Q.  Steel  with  his  first  ball,  destroyed 
Mr.  Edward  Lyttelton’s  wicket  with  a  pitched-up  one,  dismissed 
Mr.  Jarvis  for  no  runs,  and  caught  Mr.  Kingston  off  the  bowling 
of  his  old  schoolfellow,  Mr.  Knight.  This  rout  was  only  stopped 
by  Mr.  A.  G.  Steel,  who  played,  we  think,  the  best  innings  on 
the  Cambridge  side,  and  displayed  much  confidence.  With  Mr. 
Ivo  Bligh,  the  best  of  recent  Etonian  batsmen  who  have  gone  up 
to  the  Universities,  Mr.  Steel  put  on  nearly  sixty  runs,  and  Mr. 
Heath’s  services  were  needed  to  take  two  wickets  in  less  than  two 
overs. 

There  were  people  who  said  at  the  beginning  of  the  match  that, 
if  Cambridge  got  a  hundred  runs,  Oxford  might  be  beaten  in  one 
innings.  Virtually  beaten  in  one  innings  Oxford  was,  for  she  did  not 
in  two  efforts  reach  the  score  made  by  Cambridge  in  the  first  essay. 
The  beginning  of  the  Oxford  batting  was  promising  enough.  The 
Messrs.  Webbe  frequently  get  long  scores  in  the  first  innings, 
though  long  experience  of  failure  has  taught  us  to  expect  little 
from  Mr.  A.  J.  Webbe  in  his  second  attempt.  The  brothers 
commenced  batting,  but  the  elder  was  caught  by  the 
cricketer  whom  he  himself  has  so  often  captured  in,  school  and 
University  matches.  Mr.  Edward  Lyttelton,  by  a  brilliant  piece 
of  fielding,  avenged  himself  for  Mr.  Webbe ’s  two  wonderful 
catches  in  the  Harrow  and  Eton  match  of  1874  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  match  of  1875.  Impatient  of  Mr.  Steel’s  too  steady 
bowling,  and  of  fielding  through  which  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
hit  a  ball  to  the  ropes,  one  or  two  batsmen  took  liberties  which 
they  repented.  One  who  thought  that  it  was  right  to  step  out  and 
drive  Mr.  Steel  was  so  much  puzzled  by  the  curling-  ball  that  he 
scarcely  attempted  to  hit  it.  Mr.  Hirst  was  far  indeed  from  re¬ 
peating  his  feat  of  the  preceding  Friday.  It  came  to  this— that 
the  only  interest  of  the  affair  was  to  see  whether  Oxford  would 
save  the  innings.  Thanks  to  the  extremely  patient  batting  of 
Mr.  Greene,  who  went  in  second  wicket  down  and  carried  his"  bat 
out  for  thirty-five,  without  a  chance,  the  innings  was  saved.  Mr. 
Savory  hit  Mr.  Steel,  as  Mr.  Game  might  possibly  hit  him,  but 
not  for  long.  The  young  bowler  has  an  imperturbable  coolness  and 
perfect  command  of  the  ball.  From  the  Pavilion  it  is  easy  to  see 
his  deliveries  twist  on  both  sides  of  the  batsman,  who  is  now 
bowled  with  a  breaking  ball  he  tries  to  cut,  now  with  one  which 


curls  round  his  legs.  At  the  same  time,  the  changes  of  pace  and 
of  curve  are  very  perplexing.  There  was  but  one  thoroughly  good 
bowler  on  either  side  ;  and  we  are  not  convinced  that  Mr.  Evans, 
with  Cambridge  fielding  to  back  him,  and  Oxford  batsmen  to 
oppose,  would  not  have  been  as  successful  as  Mr.  Steel.  The 
latter,  however,  has  the  e'gis  and  confirmed  moral  habit  of  taking 
seven  wickets  in  each  innings,  and  has  scarcely  ever  bowled  this 
year  without  achieving  a  triumph. 

The  second  innings  of  Cambridge  placed  her  almost  beyond 
the  very  chance  of  defeat.  Oxford  this  year  has  no  Buckland  and 
Tylecote,  no  Game  and  Campbell,  only  two  or  three  “  bright 
occidental  stars  ”  of  batting,  and  a  tail  accustomed  to  disaster.  By 
way  of  keeping  mid-off  in  countenance,  and  giving  Cambridge  the 
same  chance  as  in  the  first  innings,  short  slip  thought  it  well  to 
miss  Mr.  Lucas  off  the  bowling  of  the  unlucky  Mr.  Evans.  This 
cost  Oxford  some  sixty  runs  in  the  actual  score,  and  probably  an 
amount  of  demoralization  which  cannot  be  calculated  in  the  present 
condition  of  ethical  science.  Mr.  Alfred  Lyttelton  played  a 
brilliant  innings  of  sixty-four,  sans  peur  et  sans  reproclie — that  is  to 
say,  he  showed  absolute  confidence  and  gave  no  chances.  In  spite 
of  a  score  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  for  one  wicket,  Mr.  Evans 
did  not  lose  heart,  and  again  became  very  deadly.  This  time  mid- 
off  did  capture  Mr.  Edward  Lyttelton.  It  now  became  apparent 
that  Cambridge  would  not  rival  the  feat  of  the  Edinburgh 
Eleven,  which  last  week  scored  six  hundred  and  ninety-two  against 
Glasgow.  Mr.  Whitfield  beheld  his  Captain’s  fall,  and  was  too 
loyal  to  outlast  him.  Five  consecutive  wickets  were  lowered  for 
about  thirty  runs.  Mr.  Bligh  and  Mr.  Morton,  a  fast  bowler 
who  did  little  with  the  ball  in  the  first  innings,  made  a  consider¬ 
able  stand,  and  when  the  tenth  wicket  fell,  Oxford  was  set  the  task 
of  making  some  two  hundred  and  seventy  runs. 

It  is  less  difficult  to  prevent  a  side  from  attaining  that  score  than 
to  make  it.  Cambridge  had  the  simpler  task,  but  Mr.  Webbe  made 
it  still  more  easy.  It  was  tolerably  plain  that  neither  of  the 
brothers  was  at  home  with  the  bowling,  and  when  the  Captain 
dropped  an  unutterably  easy  catch  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Steel,  the 
fate  of  Oxford  was  settled.  Mr.  Greene  might  have  made  a  stand, 
but  he  was  neatly  taken  at  the  wicket  before  he  got  a  run.  There 
was  now  no  such  thing  as  confidence.  Oxford  was  morally  beaten, 
and  made  no  show  of  resistance.  An  aquatic  Eleven  would  have 
played  better  than  they  did ;  a  private  school  team  would  have 
shown  more  heart.  There  was  no  Mr.  Game  or  Mr.  Fowler  to 
demoralize  the  slow  bowler  by  hitting  him  anyhow — from  the  off- 
sturnp  into  the  tennis-court.  Encouraged  by  what  he  saw,  Mr. 
Morton  the  fast  bowler  took  heart,  and  bowling  many  times  better 
than  in  the  first  innings,  overthrew  Mr.  Hirst  and  Mr.  Savory,  and 
struck  Mr.  Evans  on  the  leg  in  a  way  which  the  umpire  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  fatal.  Mr.  Heath  was  the  only  batter  who  seemed, 
for  a  short  time,  undismayed ;  and  even  he  did  not,  like  Mr.  Hirst, 
reach  a  double  figure.  The  innings  of  thirty-two  may  be  set 
against  that  which  M.C.O.  scored  against  the  Australians  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season.  In  excuse  for  Oxford  it  may  be  said  that 
last  week  was  the  beginning  of  then-  season.  Cricket  in  the  marsh 
has  been  mere  skittles,  without  the  comfort  and  advantage  even  of 
“  a  dry  alley.” 

Cambridge  has  reaped5  the  success  which  was  so  unexpectedly 
snatched  from  her  last  year.  No  University  Eleven  for  many  years 
ha3  possessed  three,  perhaps  we  should  say  four,  better  batsmen. 
None  since  the  Oxford  team  of  1875  ^as  shown  such  admirable 
fielding.  Probably  none  since  time  began  has  enjoyed  a  better 
bowler  than  Mr.  Steel.  To  set  against  all  this,  Oxford  had  two 
brilliant  but  uncertain  batsmen,  one  gifted  with  a  very  steady 
defence,  one  first-rate  bowler,  perhaps  six  good  fieldsmen,  and  the 
consciousness  of  deficient  practice  and  of  past  failure.  When  Cam¬ 
bridge  plays  the  Australians  on  the  22nd  we  shall  see  whether  the 
majority  of  her  batsmen  can  stand  up  to  really  excellent  bowling, 
backed  by  fielding  like  their  own.  It  may  yet  be  seen  that  the 
early  fall  of  the  trusted  players  affects  the  nerves  even  of  the 
triumphant  University  Eleven  of  1878. 


THE  REVENUE  RETURNS. 

r|THE  Bevenue  Returns  for  the  quarter  that  ended  on  Sunday 
J-  night  are  calculated  to  excite  some  little  uneasiness.  The 
ordinary  expenditure  this  year  exceeds  that  of  last  year  by  nearly 
a  million  and  a  half,  and  other  large  liabilities  have  been  incurred  ; 
yet  the  receipts  of  the  first  three  months,  instead  of  rising  propor¬ 
tionately,  show  a  decrease,  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  of  1877,  of  more  than  49,000k  And  what  is  more 
serious,  the  falling  off-  occurs  in  Excise,  Stamps,  and  Income- 
tax,  the  items  which  are  recognized  as  indicating  the  state  of 
business  and  the  condition  of  the  people.  It  is  true  that  there  is 
a  counterbalancing  augmentation  under  the  head  of  Customs;  but 
this  cannot  be  considered  as  a  set-off  As  it  was  foreseen  that 
additional  taxation  must  be  imposed,  there  was  a  rush  to  clear 
through  the  Customs-house  dutiable  goods  at  the  close  of  the  last 
financial  year,  and  in  the  few  days  of  the  present  year  that  elapsed 
before  the  Budget  was  introduced.  The  quarter  benefited  in  con¬ 
sequence.  Moreover,  the  fourpence  added  to  the  Tobacco  duties 
has  probably  begun  to  yield  before  now.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  estimated  the  produce  of  that  addition  at  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  for  the  whole  year,  and  one-fourth  of 
that  sum  would  be  187,500k,  while  the  entire  increase  of 
the  Customs  is  only  142,000k  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  in- 
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deed,  that  one-fourth  would  be  received  in  the  first  quarter ;  still 
the  figures  just  given  forbid  us  to  look  upon  the  increment  in  the 
Customs  as  balancing  the  falling  oft’  in  Excise,  Stamps,  and  Income- 
tax.  Evidently,  the  long-continued  depression  in  trade,  the 
prostration  of  the  iron  and  coal,  the  cotton,  woollen,  and  other 
great  industries,  the  fear  of  war,  and  the  consequent  fall  of 
wages,  together  with  strikes,  and  scarcity  of  employment, 
are  telling  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  Capital¬ 
ists  are  earning  smaller  profits — in  many  cases  they  are  for¬ 
tunate  if  they  escape  loss ;  manufacturers  receive  fewer  orders, 
and  therefore  have  less  demand  for  accommodation ;  working¬ 
men  earn  less,  and  consequently  are  unable  to  drink  so 
much  as  formerly.  This  latter  circumstance  would  be  no  mis¬ 
fortune  if  we  could  only  hope  that  enforced  temperance  would 
form  steadier  habits.  Unfortunately,  we  have  no  reason  to 

do  so.  And  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  less  money  for 

the  beerhouse  and  the  gin-palace  means  also  less  money  for 

the  butcher  and  baker,  the  bootmaker  and  the  clothier. 
Erom  a  financial  point  of  view,  however,  too  much  im¬ 
portance  is  not  to  be  attached  to  these  returns.  Good  Friday 
this  year  fell  in  April,  last  year  in  March.  Consequently 
the  quarter  that  ended  on  Sunday  was  one  day  shorter  than 
the  corresponding  quarter  of  1877,  which  would  account  for 
diminished  receipts.  Further,  the  alarm  of  war  had  not 
quite  passed  away  until  the  quarter  was  well  advanced;  the 
Indian  expedition  to  Malta  was  not  announced  for  eleven  or 
twelve  days  after  the  Budget  statement  had  been  made.  And  tbe 
collapse  of  the  cotton  trade  must  necessarily  affect  the  revenue. 
Lastly,  the  haste  of  importers  to  clear  dutiable  goods  was  in¬ 
evitably  followed  by  a  long  period  of  slack  imports.  To  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  therefore,  the  falling  off  in  the  receipts  is  due  to 
accidental,  temporary,  or  exceptional  causes.  Besides,  the  first 
quarter  affords  no  indication  of  what  the  course  of  events  may  be 
in  the  remaining  three ;  and  in  the  nature  of  things  there  must  be 
an  ebb  and  flow  in  the  receipts.  There  is,  therefore,  abundant 
time  for  recovery,  which,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  take  place  should 
the  favourable  prospects  of  the  Congress  be  realized.  As  regards 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer’s  calculations,  they  cannot  be  said 
to  be  much  affected  thus  far.  The  decrease  in  the  old  taxes  is  as 
yet  too  slight  to  be  material,  and,  except  the  Tobacco  duties,  the 
new  ones  have  not  come  into  operation.  The  twopenny  Income- 
tax  put  on,  which  is  estimated  to  yield  three  millions  in  the 
current  year,  will  not  begin  to  be  collected  till  January,  the  tax 
now  in  course  of  collection  being  only  arrears  standing  over  from 
the  past  year. 

The  decrease  in  the  Excise  amounts  to  188,000/.  As  nearly 
twenty-three  out  of  the  twenty-seven  and  a  half  millions  which, 
roughly  speaking,  are  the  produce  of  the  Excise,  are  yielded  by  the 
duties  on  spirits  and  malt,  there  is,  from  the  moralist’s  point  of 
view,  no  reason  to  regret  this  diminution  in  the  consumption  of 
intoxicating  drinks.  But,  as  an  indication  of  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  people,  the  decline  in  the  receipts  from  this  great  source  of 
revenue  is  a  serious  matter.  After  rising  rapidly  during  the  years 
that  followed  the  Franco-German  war,  the  Excise  first  became 
stationary,  and  of  late  has  actually  been  falling  oft'  in  productive¬ 
ness.  The  absolute  amount  of  the  decrease,  it  is  true,  is  not  large. 
But  the  population  of  the  country  has  been  growing  considerably 
during  the  same  time.  We  showed  some  months  since,  when 
commenting  upon  the  emigration  statistics,  that  for  the  past  two 
or  three  years  immigration  has  practically  balanced  emigration.  The 
population  is,  therefore,  growing  more  rapidly  than  usual ;  and,  with 
this  extraordinary  increase  in  the  number  of  consumers,  a  decline 
in  the  consumption  of  excisable  and,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  of 
customable  articles  also,  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  has  distinctly  suffered.  But  there  is  another  side  to  the 
matter.  The  depression  of  trade  is  now  in  its  fifth  year — an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  long  period  ;  and  the  advance  of  wages  secured  while 
prosperity,  to  use  Mr.  Gladstone's  words,  increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  has  been  entirely  lost ;  in  many  cases,  indeed,  the  reduc¬ 
tion  has  carried  wages  lower  than  they  were  before  1871.  Yet,  if 
we  compare  the  condition  of  this  country  with  that  of  any  other, 
we  shall  find  that  we  have  suffered  but  very  slightly.  We  have  at¬ 
tained  to  such  a  degree  of  solid  prosperity  that  even  a  prolonged 
crisis  rather  checks  further  progress  than  causes  decided  retro¬ 
gression.  It  would,  however,  be  rash  to  push  this  reasoning  too 
far,  or  to  build  upon  it  the  conclusion  that  national  extravagance 
is  of  no  consequence.  The  true  inference  rather  is  that  although, 
for  a  sufficient  object,  we  could  afford  a  very  great  addition  to 
the  public  burdens,  yet,  in  the  absence  of  such  object,  the 
depression  through  which  we  are  passing  is  a  warning  to 
Ministers  not  to  trench  upon  the  diminished  means  of  the 
people.  In  Stamps,  again,  there  is  a  falling  off  of  165,000;., 
making  with  Excise  a  total  decrease  in  the  three  months  of 
353,0006  The  revenue  derived  from  stamps  is  so  very  miscella¬ 
neous  that  it  is  impossible,  without  more  information  than  we  at 
present  possess,  to  judge  with  any  accuracy  what  significance 
attaches  to  a  variation  in  its  amount.  The  death  of  a  few  very  rich 
persons  may  swell  the  receipts  even  when  the  general  condition 
of  the  country  is  far  from  satisfactory.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
unusually  healthy  season  may  produce  a  decline  when,  on  other 
grounds,  an  increase  might  be  looked  for.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  one  branch  of  these  reciept3  which,  if  stated  by  itself,  would 
be  as  good  a  guide  to  the  state  of  business  as  need  be  desired.  We 
refer  to  the  stamps  on  deeds,  bills  of  exchange,  and  other 
negotiable  instruments.  These  necessarily  vary  with  the  activity 
of  transactions.  As  the  quarterly  returns  are  drawn  up,  they 


|  afford  no  indication  of  the  amount  due  to  this  source ;  but  we 
know  that  during  the  past  couple  of  years  there  has  been  a  steady 
decrease  under  this  head,  and  we  seem  warranted  in  assuming 
that  the  existing  stagnation  is  reflected  in  the  falling-off'  of 
165,000/.  during  the  first  quarter,  though  probably  it  is  not 
entirely  due  to  this  cause.  The  one  other  item  which  shows  a 
diminution  is  Income-tax.  At  first  sight  it  appears  incomprehensible 
that  there  should  be  this  decline  when  twopence  has  just  been 
added  to  the  tax.  But,  as  we  explained  above,  it  is  only  arrears 
which  are  now  being  got  in,  and  they  are  at  the  old  rate  of  three¬ 
pence.  The  present  practice  is  to  collect  in  the  January  quarter 
the  bulk  of  the  year’s  receipts,  and,  in  accordance  with  this 
practice,  the  fivepenny  rate  will  not  come  into  operation,  except  in 
the  case  of  dividends,  until  after  Christmas.  The  small  decline 
of  49,000 /.  is  probably  due  to  the  diligence  with  which  the  tax  was 
collected  in  March,  leaving  for  the  last  quarter  fewer  arrears  than 
ordinary.  It  is  natural  indeed  to  assume  that  the  bad  state  of 
trade  must  have  injuriously  affected  profits.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  certain  that  the  yield  of  the  tax  in  the  March  quarter 
was  surprisingly  productive. 

We  stated  above  that,  unlike  the  items  we  have  just  been  con¬ 
sidering,  the  Customs  show  an  augmentation  of  142,000/.,  but  we 
added  that  this  augmentation  is  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  increase 
expected  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  from  the  fourpenny 
increase  of  the  Tobacco  duties.  It  would  seem  to  follow  that  the 
old  Customs  duties  have  at  the  least  been  stationary;  and,  as  at 
the  beginning  of  the  quarter  there  was  a  hurry  to  clear  goods,  this 
would  mean  in  fact  that  the  old  duties  have  been  less  productive. 
But  it  is  possible  that  at  first  the  addition  to  the  Tobacco 
duties  may  have  caused  a  decrease  of  consumption.  In  a  letter 
which  appeared  in  last  Wednesday’s  Standard  a  Country  Tobacco 
Dealer  alleges  that  the  increase  of  duty  is  so  much  resented 
by  working-men  as  a  class  impost,  that  they  have  reduced  their 
consumption  to  one-fourth,  and  that  in  consequence  he,  and  others 
like  him,  have  preferred  to  go  back  to  the  old  prices — that  is  to 
say,  to  pay  the  duty  themselves  rather  than  lose  their  customers. 
If  the  experience  of  this  dealer  be  at  all  common,  the  addition  to 
the  Tobacco  duties  cannot  as  yet  have  counted  for  much  in  the 
increase  under  the  head  of  Customs,  though  no  doubt  a  little  time 
will  overcome  the  opposition  of  working-men.  Whatever  may  be 
the  truth  in  this  respect,  the  rush  to  clear  goods  forbids  us  to  re¬ 
gard  the  growth  of  the  Customs  revenue  as  counterbalancing  the 
falling-off'  under  Excise  and  Income-tax.  The  increase  of  the 
Land-tax  and  House  duty,  amounting  to  18,000/.,  notwithstanding 
the  concession  made  in  the  matter  of  the  House  duty,  which  Sir 
S.  Northcote  estimated  would  cause  a  loss  of  nearly  80,000/.  on 
the  whole  year,  is  a  more  legitimate  subject  of  satisfaction.  Still 
more  satisfactory  is  the  augmentation  of  the  Post  Office  receipts. 
The  Post  Office  is  now  a  Bank  and  Insurance  Office  as  well  as 
a  carrier  and  distributor  of  letters  and  book  parcels.  The  steady 
growth  of  its  business  is  therefore  a  most  welcome  confirmation  of 
what  we  observed  above,  that,  in  spite  of  depression  and  alarms  of 
war,  the  condition  of  the  country  is  not  unsatisfactory.  No 
doubt,  below  the  customers  of  the  Post  Office  there  is  a  vast 
multitude  of  persons  who  seldom  write  or  receive  letters,  and 
whose  reduced  sources  of  expenditure  are  reflected  in  the  Excise 
and  Customs  receipts.  But,  after  all,  those  for  whom  the  Post 
Office  provides  accommodation  are  the  great  majority  of  the  nation. 
The  Telegraph  Service  and  Crown  Lands  are  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  last  year.  Interest  on 
advances  to  local  authorities  grows  with  the  growth  of  the  ad¬ 
vances  themselves,  and  the  Miscellaneous  Kevenue  shows  a  con¬ 
siderable  increase ;  but  it  is  of  too  heterogeneous  a  character  to 
allow  of  any  inference  being  drawn  from  this  fact.  On  the 
whole,  the  returns  are  calculated  to  warn  Ministers  of  the  necessity 
for  strict  economy.  The  old  elasticity  of  the  revenue  has  for 
the  moment  disappeared.  In  its  place  we  find  the  great  sources 
of  income  declining  in  productiveness,  and  giving  evidence  of 
diminished  purchasing  power  on  the  part  of  the  people.  It  is  no 
time  for  extravagance  or  loose  supervision  on  the  part  of  the 
Treasury. 


THE  THEATRES. 

WE  have  already  expressed  our  conviction  that  there  is  no 
ground  for  the  disappointment  which  some  people  seem  to 
have  felt  in  H.M.S.  Pinafore  at  the  Opera  Comique.  The  play 
seems  to  us  to  be  brisker  than  The  Sorcerer,  and  certainly  not 
inferior  to  it  in  humorous  qualities ;  and  Mr.  Sullivan's  music  is 
throughout  bright  and  pleasant.  Mr.  Gilbert  is  at  his  best,  it 
seems°  to  us,  as  a  writer,  when  he  can  give  full  play  to  his  talent 
for  stringing  together  coherent  nonsense,  and  giving  a  fantastic 
turn  to  everyday  things.  II.M.S.  Pinafore  is  full  of  the 
quaintest  conceits  and  the  most  extravagant  absurdities,  which 
the  actors,  entering  into  the  writer’s  spirit,  perform  as  if  they 
were  the  most  ordinary  occurrences.  The  absurdity,  too,  is 
throughout  consistent.  Thus,  when  a  sailor  approaches  the 
Captam,  and  says  to  him  mysteriously,  “  I’m  come  to  give 
you  warning,”  it  appears  quite  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the 
Captain  should  reply,  “  Indeed  !  Do  you  propope  to  leave  the 
navy  then  ?  ”  Again,  it  is  impossible  not  to  sympathize  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  crew  when  in  a  chorus  they  exalt  the  patriotism 
displayed  by  the  hero  in  being  an  Englishman  : — 

For  he  himself  has  said  it. 

And  it’s  greatly  to  his  credit 
That  he  is  an  Englishman  ; 
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For  he  might  have  been  a  Roosian, 

A  French,  or  Turk,  or  Proosian, 

Or  perhaps  Italian  ; 

But,  in  spite  of  all  temptations 
To  belong  to  other  nations. 

He  remains  an  Englishman. 

The  interpretation  of  the  piece  is,  on  the  whole,  decidedly  good. 
Special  praise  may  be  given  to  Mr.  George  Grossmith’s  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  who  is  always  accom- 
anied  by  a  bevy  of  sisters,  cousins,  and  aunts,  and  who,  “  when  the 
reezes  blow,  generally  goes  below,  and  seeks  the  seclusion  that  a 
cabin  grants.”  As  may  be  guessed  from  what  has  been  said,  the 
distinguishing  quality  of  H.M.S.  Pinafore  is  what  Mr.  Gall,  in 
Peacock’s  Headlong  Hall,  called  unexpectedness,  and  this  would 
■certainly  lose  half  its  effect  if  the  players  appeared  to  be  conscious 
that  what  they  were  going  to  do  or  say  was  ridiculous.  From 
observing  the  performance  of  Mr.  Gilbert’s  piece  one  can  imagine 
how  much  more  humorous  the  tragedy  in  The  Critic  would  appear 
if  it  were  played  with  a  becoming  gravity,  instead  of  being  over¬ 
laid,  as  it  generally  is,  with  unmeaning  buffoonery. 

Love  or  Life,  a  drama  founded  on  one  of  Crabbe’s  Tales  of  the 
Hall  by  Messrs.  Tom  Taylor  and  Meritt,  has  been  played  for  some 
time  past  at  the  Olympic.  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  is  clever  in  hitting 
upon  good  dramatic  material,  as  he  has  shown  in  various  acknow¬ 
ledged  and  unacknowledged  adaptations  from  the  French  stage.  But 
he  has  also  the  singular  knack  of  spoiling  the  material  when  he 
has  got  it.  One  would  conclude  from  Mr.  Tom  Taylor’s  plays  that 
he  has  considerable  knowledge  of  stage  effect  and  scarcely  any 
poetic  perception  or  original  fancy.  Had  he  much  of  these  quali¬ 
ties  he  would  surely  never  have  changed,  a3  he  and  his  brother 
author  have  done,  the  conclusion  of  Crabbe’s  tale.  The  one  merit 
which  hasgenerally  distinguished  Mr.  Tom  Taylor’s  dramatic  writing 
— effectiveness — seemsto  have  disappeared  since  his  association  with 
Mr.  Paul  Meritt.  The  play  which  these  two  authors  produced  some 
time  ago  at  the  St.  James's  under  the  name  of  Such  is  the  Law 
was  the  very  essence  of  dreariness;  and  if  Love  or  Life  does  not 
rival  it  in  this  respect,  it  at  least  cannot  be  called  the  essence  of 
liveliness.  It  is  matter  for  regret  that  so  good  a  company  as 
that  at  the  Olympic  should  be  employed  in  rendering  so  unattrac¬ 
tive  a  piece  as  Love  or  Life.  Mr.  Neville,  Mr.  Flockton,  and  Mr. 
Forbes  Robertson  are  all  good  in  parts  which  are  unworthy  of 
their  talents,  and  Mrs.  Dion  Boucicault’s  playing  of  the  heroine 
is  excellent. 

A  more  striking  instance  of  talent  employed  upon  work  which 
cannot  be  said  to  be  fit  for  it  is  found  in  the  representation  at  the 
Haymarket  of  “  The  Hornets’  Nest,  in  two  buzzes  and  a  stinger, 
written  expressly  for  Mr.  Sothern  by  Henry  J.  Byron.”  It  is  per¬ 
haps  not  unnatural  that  people  who  did  not  appreciate 
the  study  and  finish  of  Mr.  Sothern 's  Fitzaltamont  should  be 
highly  pleased  with  the  actor’s  performance  of  Sydney  Spoonbill 
in  The  Hornets'  Nest.  In  the  former  case  they  saw  an  entirely  new 
figure,  unlike  anything  which  Mr.  Sothern  had  presented  to  them 
before — a  strange,  weird,  and  not  unattractive  being  whom  Mr. 
Sothern  had  created ;  for  the  common  report  that  his  Fitzaltamont 
was  a  caricature  of  a  living  person  who  is  notorious  in  New  York  was 
unfounded.  They  were  accustomed  to  see  Mr.  Sothern  either  as 
Dundreary  or  David  Garrick,  or  as  one  of  the  stock  heroes  of  light 
comedy  or  farce,  and  they  seemed  to  resent  his  appearing  in  a  new 
and  unexpected  light.  In  The  Hornets’  Nest  Mr.  Sothern  has 
no  opportunity  for  distinct  impersonation ;  he  walks  about  the 
stage,  and  utters  quaint  sayings  with  the  ease  and  finish  that  only 
talent,  study,  and  practice  can  produce ;  but  all  that  he  has  to 
do  might  be  done  with  a  certain  degree  of  success  by  any 
light  comedian.  We  do  not  mean  that  any  light  comedian 
could  make  an  utterly  ill-constructed  and  ill-written  piece 
attractive  as  Mr.  Sothern  succeeds  in  doing ;.  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  if  Spoonbill  were  entrusted  to  an  ordinary  player,  the 
piece  would  hardly  be  endurable.  But  we  do  mean  that  there  is, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  nothing  to  act  in  the  part.  Mr. 
Spoonbill  is  a  young  man  who,  in  order  apparently  to  convince 
himself  of  his  own  astuteness,  allows  himself  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  a  crew  of  sharpers,  and  assumes  to  them  an  air  of  excessive 
simplicity,  which  he  suddenly  throws  off  to  unmask  them.  To  the 
question  why  did  he  not  unmask  them  at  once  no  reasonable  answer 
can  be  given,  except  that  this  would  not  have  suited  Mr.  Byron’s 
purpose.  There  are  several  funny  lines  in  the  piece,  to  which  Mr. 
Sothern,  without  any  display  of  emphasis,  contrives  to  give 
wonderful  point.  Mr.  Spoonbill,  by  way,  it  may  be  supposed,  of 
imposing  more  completely  upon  the  unfortunate  rascals  whom 
he  lures  to  their  ruin,  assumes  an  extremely  matter-of-fact 
disposition,  which  leads  him  to  interpret  literally  everything 
that  is  said  to  him.  Thus,  when  a  sporting  friend,  entrap¬ 
ping  him  into  a  disadvantageous  bet,  inquires,  “  What  do  you 
say  to  monkeys  ?  ”  Spoonbill  replies,  “  I  never  say  anything  to 
monkeys.  What  would  be  the  use  ?  ”  Mr.  Sothern’s  manner  of 
delivering  this  bit  of  nonsense  elevates  it  for  the  moment  into  wit. 
In  the  last  scene  of  the  play  the  actor  gets  a  chance  of  at  least  in¬ 
dicating  the  depth  of  his  resource  in  a  scene  of  love-making,  which 
he  plays  with  singular  delicacy  and  skill.  At  one  point  he  raises  his 
•  hand  to  stroke  the  head  of  the  girl,  but  cannot  find  determination 
to  carry  out  his  intention,  and  so  holds  it  hovering  for  a  while 
about  her  head  and  then  draws  it^rack.  The  tenderness,  the  devo¬ 
tion,  and  the  timidity  of  the  action  are  so  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Sothern  as  to  become  pathetic.  A  fresh  illustration  of  the  danger 
of  an  actor  allowing  himself  to  become  too  exclusively  identified 
'  ith  a  particular  line  of  part  is  found  in  the  fact  that  at  this  point 


many  of  the  audience  laugh,  probably  out  of  a  sense  of  duty ; 
although  it  may  be  that,  in  some  cases,  laughter  is  assumed  as 
being  preferable  to  any  other  acknowledgment  of  emotion. 

Other  parts  in  the  piece  are  well  played  by  Mr.  Conway,  Mr. 
Ilowe,  and  Mr.  Everill,  while  Mr.  George  Holland  gives  a  pain¬ 
fully  exaggerated  sketch  of  a  fraudulent  butler.  There  must  be 
pleasure  derivable  from  any  exhibition  of  so  complete  an  art  as 
Mr.  Sothern’s ;  but  it  is  deplorable  that  so  clever  and  finished_  an 
actor  as  he  is  should  have  so  infinitesimal  a  chance  of  showing 
what  he  can  really  do  as  is  afforded  him  by  the  incoherent 
absurdities  of  The  Hornets'  Nest. 

We  cannot  close  this  article  without  adding  a  word  to  the 
general  expressions  of  regret  which  have  been  caused  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  Charles  Mathews.  Mr.  Mathews’s  performances  were  so 
well  known  that  we  need  say  no  more  of  his  skill  and  fame  as 
an  actor  than  that  in  his  own  peculiar  line  he  has  left  no  successor. 
There  was  a  kind  of  personal  charm  in  his  acting  which  made  itself 
felt  in  every  part  which  he  played— a  charm  which  belonged  to 
him  in  private  life  as  well  as  upon  the  stage.  Mr.  Mathews  was 
one  of  those  few  men  of  whom  one  never  hears  an  unkind  thing 
said. 
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TAIXE’S  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.* 

BLE  editors,”  says  Mr.  Carlyle,  “  compile  books  from  the 
Bastille  archives.”  Whatever  good  there  may  be  to  the 
world  in  an  able  editor  there  is  in  M.  Taine,  and  whatever  profit 
may  be  drawn  from  the  Bastille  archives  may  be  drawn  from  a 
volume  which  condenses  the  archives  not  only  of  metropolitan 
but  of  provincial  France.  No  one  has  so  burrowed  into  archives 
as  M.  Taine,  or  given  his  readers  so  much  of  the  literature  of 
archives.  He  accumulates  facts  on  facts,  and  facts  have  no  doubt 
a  valuable  place  in  history.  So  far,  too,  as  regards  grouping  these 
extracts  rapidly  together  and  managing  the  transition  from  one 
group  to  another,  M.  Taine  is  really  an  able  editor.  He  in¬ 
structs  us  as  a  well-drawn  brief  instructs  counsel.  But  the  histo¬ 
rical  reader  cannot  live  on  facts  and  extracts  from  archives.  There 
is  no  penetrating  thought,  no  literary  charm  in  this  volume.  Of  all 
historians  of  the  French  Revolution  M.  Taine  is  the  dullest.  To 
read  his  work  is  like  reading  the  column  of  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages  in  a  copy  of  the  Times  twenty  years  old.  We  find,  no 
doubt,  a  record  of  facts  arranged  in  groups,  and  may  know,  if  we 
care  to  know,  that  so  many  human  beings  were  once  born,  married, 
or  died.  Nor  have  M.  Taine's  facts  the  merit  of  substantial  novelty. 
We  never  get  beyond  the  materials  out  of  which  Mr.  Carlyle 
framed  hi3  history*.  All  that  is  new  is  the  quantity  of  facts.  Cur¬ 
able  editor  has  given  us  more  of  what  lie  found  in  his  archives,  and 
that  is  all.  Industry  of  this  kind  is  to  be  praised,  but  we  may 
praise  it  once  and  wish  to  have  done  with  it.  Where  Mr. 
Carlyle  would  tell  us  that  chateaux  were  burnt  in  Poitou,  M. 
Taine  would  tell  us  specifically  of  ten  Poitevin  chateaux 
that  were  burnt.  Perhaps  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  the 
English  reader  that  once  for  all  a  French  writer  should  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  put  together  the  materials  on  which 
Mr.  Carlyle  founded  his  epigrammatic  or  poetical  statements.  M. 
Taine  has  discharged  this  humble  duty,  and  discharged  it  well. 
But  when  we  once  know  that  ample  evidence  has  been  given  of 
the  accuracy  and  width  of  Mr.  Carlyle’s  information,  we  may  let 
M.  Taine’s  book  alone.  There  are  certainly  a  few  general  remarks 
in  it,  but  they  are  of  the  feeblest  and  most  obvious  kind.  That 
the  revolutionary  horrors  were  horrible  is  undeniable,  and  the 
most  superficial  of  able  editors  must  be  supposed  to  be  capable  of 
making  the  remark.  That,  when  all  other  authorities  had  perished, 
the  mob  governed,  and  governed  atrociously  badly,  is  a  fact  in 
French  history  with  which  the  world  has  long  been  familiar.  But 
what  are  the  dry  bones  of  moral  remarks  in  M.  Taine  are  in  Mr. 
Carlyle  bits  of  living  philosophy.  For  the  English  reader  there¬ 
fore  M.  Taine’s  volume  is  as  valuable  and  as  valueless  as  an  able 
editor's  compilation  from  archives  can  be ;  and  all  that  can  be  said 
is  that,  if  life  was  three  times  as  long  as  it  is,  this  volume  might 
be  worth  studying. 

But  M.  Taine  writes  for  Frenchmen,  not  for  Englishmen,  and 
his  volume  has  excited  a  commotion  in  the  literary  circles  of  Paris 
which  seems  almost  incomprehensible  to  an  English  reader.  It 
has  cost  him  his  seat  in  the  Academy  ;  for,  while  it  procured  him 
the  support  of  the  friends  of  the  Duke  of  Broglie,  it  awakened 
the  vehement  opposition  of  the  friends  of  those  who  have  sent  the 
Duke  of  Broglie  into  the  shade.  In  the  Republican  party  there 
has  grown  up  a  Republican  legend,  and  it  is  comfortably  assumed 
that  the  Republic  was  from  the  outset  something  beautiful,  innocent, 
and  spotless.  As  the  legend  is  not  true,  it  is  just  as  well  that  it  should 
I  be  shown  on  irresistible  evidence  not  to  be  true.  There  is  nothing 
!  in  M.  Taine’s  book  that  ought  to  be  new  to  a  Republican  who  has 
bestowed  the  most  elementary  attention  on  French  history.  We 
do  not  mean  that  M.  Taine’s  book  is  really  a  fair  book  if  it  is  to 
be  taken  as  a  history  of  the  Revolution,  in  the  sense  in  which  Mr. 
Carlyle's  History  is  a  fair  book.  The  decrepitude  and  rottenness 

*  Les  origines  de  la  France  contempnraine.  Tar  M.  Taine.  La  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Tome  i.  Paris  :  Ilachette.  1878. 
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of  the  existing  social  and  political  system  when  the  Revolution 
burst  out,  and  the  germs  of  national  improvement  and  greatness 
that  lay  hid  in  a  movement  which  at  the  outset  presented  many 
hideous  features,  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  ignored.  To  make  such 
tinners  prominent  even  while  all  the  hideous  features  ot  the  move¬ 
ment  are  brought  into  full  light  is  the  task  of  an  historian,  and 
Mr.  Carlyle  has  discharged  it.  But  M.  Taine  is  not  an  historian 
properly  so  called,  and  he  ought  to  be  judged  purely  as  the  able 
editor  that  he  is.  lie  might  perhaps  say  that  the  glorifying  of  the 
Revolution  has  been  done,  and  very  much  overdone,  by  others. 
He  merely  wants  to  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  his  countrymen 
facts  which  it  is  useful  for  them  to  know.  For  this  medicinal 
purpose,  for  the  mere  purging  away  of  misconceptions,  a  steady, 
heavy  compilation  from  archives  may  be  really  useful.  No  one 
can  doubt  after  reading  M.  Taine’s  book  that,  long  before  the 
Jacobin  time  commenced,  atrocious  deeds  were  done  in  every  part 
of  France  by  a  panic-stricken,  hunger-worn,  ignorant,  brutal 
peasantry.  Any  one  can  draw  from  this  fact  such  conclusions  as 
lie  pleases ;  he  may  even  think  it  shows  that  a  hundred  years 
afterwards  it  was  expedient  that  the  Duke  of  Broglie  should  be 
enabled  to  earwig  a  mild  military  President.  The  Republicans  of 
to-day  must  have  very  little  to  say  for  themselves  if  they  cannot 
make  it  point  to  a  different  conclusion.  But  still  facts  are  facts  ; 
and,  if  any  Frenchman  thinks  the  national  archives  do  not  show 
what  they  do  show,  let  him  learn  and  own  that  he  is  wrong. 

M.  Taine  divides  his  volume  into  three  books,  the  first  of  which 
treats  of  what  he  terms  “  Spontaneous  Anarchy.”  The  people  were 
suffering  from  scarcity,  which  in  some  places  amounted  to 
famine.  They  were  also  just  beginning  to  hope.  New  ideas  had 
shot  through  their  minds.  They  believed  that  a  good  time  was 
coming,  and  that  they  had  been  left  free  to  bring  it  about  in  their 
own  way.  There  was  a  decay,  and  then  an  end,  of  government. 
There  was  no  ruling  force  in  those  who  nominally  had  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  France  committed  to  them.  King,  Ministers,  aristocracy, 
provincial  authorities  were  not  tyrannical,  but  utterly  helpless.  A 
people  excited  by  hopes,  panic-stricken  by  famine,  galled  by  the 
oppressive  customs  of  the  ancien  regime,  found  itself  in  presence  of 
a  governing  body  that  was  not  without  good  intentions,  but  had 
no  spirit,  sense,  method,  or  coherence,  and  so  it  took  to  governing 
itself;  and  its  government  lapsed  into  anarchy,  and  brigands  sprang 
into  a  hideous  prominence,  and  petty  hatreds  and  local  jealousies 
were  satisfied  with  the  shedding  of  blood,  the  insulting  and 
spoiling  of  the  weak,  and  the  giving  of  houses  to  the  flames.  This, 
in  the  main,  is  the  story  of  1789  in  France  ;  and  this  was  the  first 
form  assumed  bv  the  French  Revolution.  That  such  was  its  first  form 
is  perfectly  familiar  to  all  readers  of  Mr.  Carlyle.  What  M.  Taine 
adds  is  a  minute  painting  of  that  which  Mr.  Carlyle  portrays  by 
broad  touches.  It  is  as  if  a  new  painter,  following  in  the  wake  of 
Hogarth,  chose  to  paint  ten  rakes  going  through  ten  progresses. 
No  doubt  the  accumulation  of  details  increases  to  some  degree  the 
strength  of  the  impression  produced.  “  Seventeen  chateaux,”  says 
Mr.  Carlyle,  in  writing  of  July  and  August  1787,  “have  flamed 
aloft  in  the  Maconnais  and  Beaujolais  alone ;  this  seems  the  centre 
of  the  conflagration,  but  it  has  spread  over  Dauphind,  Alsace,  the 
Lyonnais ;  the  whole  South-East  is  in  a  blaze.  All  over  the  North, 
from  Rouen  to  Metz,  disorder  is  abroad ;  smugglers  of  salt  go  in 
armed  bands  ;  the  barriers  of  towns  are  burnt ;  toll-gatherers,  tax- 
gatherers,  official  persons,  put  to  flight.  Ferocity,  atrocity,  hunger 
and  revenge ;  such  work  as  we  can  imagine.”  But  M.  Taine  does 
not  wish  us  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  imagining  anything.  He  has 
his  archives  in  which  he  can  dig,  and  he  digs  hard.  At  Falaise 
in  Normandy,  we  are  told,  the  people  were  disposed  to  hack  in 
pieces  a  director  of  taxes.  At  Baignes  a  director’s  house  was  burnt 
down,  and  his  little  boy  made  to  abjure  his  father’s  calling.  In 
Alsace  the  peasants  would  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  cutting  down 
forests,  but  set  them  on  fire.  At  Choiseul,  not  only  were 
all  the  hares  and  partridges  exterminated,  but  the  ponds 
were  cleared  of  their  fish.  At  Secondigny,  in  Poitou, 
the  workmen  somehow  received  a  letter  empowering  them  to 
make  the  Seigneurs  sign  the  renunciation  ot  their  privileges. 
So  they  seized  on  a  M.  Despretz  Montpezan,  and  made  him  sign 
under  threat  of  tearing  his  heart  out  and  burning  down  his  house 
if  he  refused.  Near  Mans  a  noble  and  his  son-in-law  were 
accused  of  having  voted  wrongly  in  the  Assembly  of  the  States- 
General  and  of  buying  up  corn.  They  were  seized,  trodden  on, 
spat  on,  and  killed.  A  workman  cut  off  their  heads,  which  the 
children  carried  about  to  the  sound  of  the  drum.  Ihe  local  judges 
were  made  to  come  and  draw  up  a  proces  verbal  of  what  was 
found  in  their  pockets ;  and  justice  was  thought  to  be  satisfied 
when  thirty  louis  were  found  on  one  of  them,  as  that  was  a 
sufficient  proof  that  they  were  devoted  to  regrating.  At 
Gueb  wilier  five  hundred  peasants  burst  into  the  palace  of  the  Abbot 
and  the  house  of  the  Oanonesses.  Sideboards,  beds,  windows, 
looking-glasses,  frames,  the  tiles  on  the  roof,  even  the  hinges  of 
the  windows,  were  hacked  to  pieces.  The  Abbots  splendid  coach 
was  smashed ;  the  plate  and  linen  were  carried  away.  With 
such  details  in  abundance  M.  Taine’s  archives  furnish  him.  It 
is  by  these  minute  strokes  that  he  gives  a  novel  effect  to  his 
sketch.  He  helps  us  to  avoid  all  uncertainty  on  points  as  to  which, 
but  for  his  aid,  we  might  have  been  in  doubt.  We  might  have 
known  that  hungry  people  took  partridges  and  hares ;  but  we 
might  not  have  been  sure  what  became  of  the  carp.  We  might 
have  understood  generally  that  a  house  was  sacked  ;  but  we  might 
not  have  had  any  clear  idea  as  to  what  became  ot  the  plate  and 
linen. 

The  second  book  Is  entitled  “  The  Constituent  Assembly  and  its 


Work.”  This  part  of  the  volume  is  less  dependent  on  re¬ 
searches  into  archives  than  the  rest,  for  it  deals  chiefly  with 
the  principles  on  which  the  new  Constitution  was  based,  and  gives 
an  opening  to  M.  Taine  to  show  how  bad  or  defective  he  thinks 
those  principles  were.  But  M.  Taine  has  only  a  very  old  tale  to 
tell.  He  points  out  that  those  who  framed  the  Constitution  had 
no  practical  experience,  and  that,  as  they  were  prompted  by  new 
thoughts  which  they  did  not  comprehend  with  any  distinctness, 
and  were  in  a  state  of  excitement  and  believed  far  too  much  in 
themselves,  they  swept  away  with  too  rough  a  hand  what  they 
might  merely  have  improved.  They  should,  he  thinks,  have  used 
the  aristocracy  and  the  Church,  and  turned  them  to  their  legiti¬ 
mate  purposes,  and  not  have  tried  to  get  rid  of  them  entirely, 
lie  draws  a  delightful  picture  of  what  a  good  aristocracy  and  a 
good  Church  may  do  for  a  nation.  That  they  may  do  much  we 
in  England  may  readily  admit,  and  we  might  with  equal  readi¬ 
ness  admit  that  a  bad  aristocracy  and  a  bad  Church  may 
do  much  harm.  The  French  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  had  not 
got  either  a  good  aristocracy  or  a  good  Church.  But  this  does  not 
mean,  as  M.  Taine  seems  to  take  it  to  mean,  that  the  aristocracy 
and  Church  were  uniformly  represented  by  bad  men.  Among  the 
governing  classes  in  France  in  1789  there  were  many  virtuous, 
considerate,  well-meaning  men,  and  these  men  were  often  treated 
with  a  brutal  and  savage  harshness  which  they  did  not  at  all  deserve. 
But  an  institution  may  be  so  bad  that  a  good  minority  cannot  save 
it,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  what,  among  the  political  benefits  an 
aristocracy  can  confer  on  a  nation,  were  practically  conferred 
on  France  by  the  French  aristocracy.  It  is  true  that  this  aris¬ 
tocracy  might  have  been  improved,  but  it  is  one  of  the  severest 
condemnations  which  can  be  passed  on  it  that  it  had  previously  so 
conducted  itself  that  the  notion  that  it  could  be  improved  did  not 
for  a  moment  occur  to  any  of  those  who  had  to  frame  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  There  were,  too,  numberless  defects  and  absurdities  in 
the  Constitution,  against  which  Mr.  Carlyle  has  directed  satire 
far  more  keen  than  that  of  M.  Taine.  The  position,  for  example, 
carved  out  for  the  King  was  altogether  an  impossible  one.  He 
was  not  even  allowed  to  be  the  comfortable  hog  whose  lot  excited 
the  derision  of  Napoleon.  On  this  and  many  other  points  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  fell  into  the  absurd  blunder  of  thinking 
that  to  put  a  regulation  on  paper  and  to  make  it  work  were  the 
same  thing.  Let  it  be  admitted  once  for  all  that  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  were  conceited,  ignorant  busybodies,  that  they 
were  controlled  by  the  mob,  and  that  the  mob  was  passionate, 
savage,  and  a  prey  to  the  vainest  delusions.  But  to  study  the 
French  Revolution  it  is  no  use  to  study  it  by  halves.  It  suits 
M.  Taine’s  humour  as  an  archivist  entirely  to  omit  the  relations 
of  the  governing  classes  in  France  with  foreign  Powers.  It 
may  be  presumed  that  those  who  were  busy  in  forming  these 
relations  did  not  often  commit  their  designs  to  paper.  If  M. 
Taine  could  but  have  given  us  specimens  of  the  communica¬ 
tions  that  passed  between  the  enemies  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  in  France  and  its  enemies  out  of  France,  his  archives 
would  have  supplied  us  with  very  interesting  matter.  But  he 
leaves  us  to  remember  for  ourselves,  or  to  read  in  the  pages  of 
Mr.  Carlyle,  that  not  only  had  France  no  governing  class  capable 
of  doing  its  duty,  but  that  the  class  that  ought  to  have  been  the 
governing  class  devoted  all  its  energies  to  getting  foreigners  to 
help  it  in  a  civil  war.  The  prodigious  belief  of  the  French  revo¬ 
lutionists  in  themselves  and  their  inventions  is  a  fair  subject  of 
ridicule,  but  this  belief  was  greatly  strengthened  and  partly  caused 
by  the  necessity  of  doing  something,  and  of  feeling  capable  of 
doing  something,  under  the  pressure  of  a  threatened  foreign  in¬ 
vasion. 

The  last  book  of  M.  Taine's  volume  bears  the  most  inappropriate 
title  of  “  La  Constitution  appliquee.”  Any  one  would  naturally 
imagine  that  he  was  going  to  read  of  a  period  when  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  had  been  made,  and  the  experiment  was  being  tried  how  it 
would  work.  This  is  not  at  all  what  M.  Taine  means.  He  goes  back 
over  all  his  old  ground.  He  collects  once  more  all  the  acts  of  law¬ 
lessness  he  can  find  from  the  summer  of  1789  to  the  middle  of  1 791 » 
sometimes  coming  down  a  little  later  and  carrying  us  to  1 792>  or 
even  1793.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  transactions  that  took  place 
before  the  Constitution  was  dreamed  of,  or  while  it  was  in  process 
of  formation,  can  be  turned  into  illustrations  of  the  foolish  cha¬ 
racter  of  this  Constitution  as  revealed  by  attempts  to  apply  it. 
There  is,  too,  something  very  confusing,  from  an  historical  point 
of  view,  in  this  heaping  together  of  incidents  which  occurred  at 
very  different  dates  and  under  different  political  circumstances, 
merely  because  they  happened  at  the  same  place,  or  are  somewhat 
of  the  same  character.  The  Constitution  was  accepted  by  the 
King,  and  the  Constituent  Assembly  ended  its  labours,  in  September 
179F,  just  after  the  meeting  of  Pilnitz  in  the  preceding  August, 
when  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Prussia  in  conference  with  the 
leading  French  emigrants  had  announced  that  the  position  of 
things  in  France  could  not  be  tolerated.  The  Constitution 
never  was  applied,  for  long  before  it  was  made  all  the 
elements  that  rendered  it  impossible  were  .at  work.  The  army 
had  melted  awav,  the  King  was  practically  a  prisoner  in 
Paris,  the  peasants  had  burnt  chateau  after  chateau,  the  taxes 
could  not  be  collected,  the  emigration  was  in  full  flow.  That 
any  Constitution  could  be  of  use  in  such  a  state  of  things  was 
impossible,  and  the  particular  Constitution  pitched  upon  was 
I  absurd.  Criticism  can  make  easy  victims  of  the  Constitution  and 
its  authors.  It  is  not,  however,  writiug  history,  but  a  piece  of  ill- 
digested  invective,  to  describe  all  that  happened  beforehand  to 
make  this  wretched  Constitution  necessarily  a  failure  under  the 
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title  of  “  The  Constitution  Applied.”  Even  as  an  archivist  M. 
Taine  sometimes  disappoints  us.  He  gives  us  a,  long  story  of  an 
unfortunate  country  gentleman  who  was  killed  by  the  mob,  and 
be  adds  an  animated  account,  just  as  if  he  had  been  piesent, 
of  a  banquet  made  by  some  of  the  miscreants  on  the  roasted 
arm  of  the  victim.  This  is  horrible,  and  we  naturally  look  fox  the 
authority  on  which  M.  Taine  relies.  We  find  it  to  be  an  article 
from  a  newspaper  in  which  the  writer  alleges  that  legal  pioeeed- 
ino-s  taken  at  Lyons  had  established  the  fact  This  may  or  may 
not  have  been  the  case,  but  M.  Tame  has  nothing  to  tell  us  fioi 
his  own  researches.  The  statement  of  a  newspaper  writer  is 
enough  for  him.  That  a  brutal  French  mob  was  brutal  enough  to 
feast°on  a  dead  man’s  limb  is  quite  possible,  but  an  archivist  i 
he  gives  us  nothing  else,  may  be  expected  to  give  not  possibihties 
but  facts.  However,  this  is  an  exceptional  instance.  M.  lame 
has  studied  his  archives  industriously,  and  we  need  feel  little 
hesitation  in  accepting  the  result  of  his  researches  as  good  evidence 
and  taking  it  for  what  it  is  worth.  It  is  worth  something,  but 
not  much.  A  little  is  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  details  ot 
the  French  Revolution.  It  is  surprising  how  small  this  addition 
is,  and  how  entirely  Mr.  Carlyle,  writing  forty  years  ago  in  a 
foreign  country,  and  without  access  to  all  M.  Taine  s  archives,  has 
skimmed  the  cream  of  M.  Taine’s  narrative.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  say  that  more  details  do  not  make  us  know  more.  All  that  can 
be  said  is  that,  as  a  work  of  philosophy  or  history,  this  volume  is 
very  thin  and  poor,  and  that  dipping  into  archives  may  only  cany 
a  writer  a  very  short  way  towards  an  intelligent  comprehension  ot 
complicated  and  varied  historical  phenomena. 


modern,  the  poem  which  least  divides  Homeric  critics— namely, 
the  Odyssey— Professor  Geddes  states  some  of  its  most  character¬ 
istic  features,  and  goes  on  to  look  for  the  recurrence  ot  these  in  the 
Ulyssean  and  Achillean  books  of  the  Iliad.  Naturally  he  finds  the 
characteristics  of  the  Odyssey  much  more  marked  and  frequent  in 
what  he  calls  the  Ulyssean  than  in  the  Achillean  cantos.  \\  hat 
are  these  characteristics  ?  First,  there  js  the  “  criterion  as  to 
o-eoo-raphical  knowledge,”  which  our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to 
enlarge  upon.  Next,  there  is  the  “  criterion  as  to  humour  and 
pathos.”  Professor  Geddes  finds  abundance  of  these  qualities  in 
the  Odyssev,  and  in  the  Ulyssean  portions  of  the  Iliad.  lbeu  “e 
writes  “  We  have  now  to  ask,  what  is  the  position  ot  the 
Achilleid  in  regard  to  these  elements  of  Humour  and  Pathos?  The 
answer  is  a  simple  one.  There  is  nothing  that  can  be  called  1  athos, 
and  the  Humour,  where  it  appears,  is  simply  sarcasm,  very  grim 
and  barbaric.”  Professor  Geddes  has  been  reduced  to  occupy  this 
amazin"  position  by  the  arithmetical  method.  Like  Mr.  I  Fay , 
he  is  a  counter  of  words,  and  he  presents  the  results  ot  his 
researches  in  arithmetical  tables,  thus — 

Hieratic. 

Ach.  Ul.  Od. 

Xpvcrddpovos  ...  ...  •••  3  °  °  I^ele 

Kovpr)  ( dvydrrjp ,  T(KOs)  Aid? 

alyioxpio  . S  7  7  °f  Pa^as 


Add  above... 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  HOMERIC  POEMS.* 


Professor 


rnilE  part  of  the  vast  Homeric  question  wlncii  Pi 
X  Geddes  has  dealt  with  in  a  volume  full  of  laborious  research 
is  “  the  mutual  relation  and  connexion  ”  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 
He  has  tried  to  “  determine  ”  this  connexion  “  from  the  internal 
evidence  alone.”  Perhaps  the  heart  of  the  reader  will  sink  within 
him  when  he  learns  that  this  is  the  method  of  Professor  Geddes. 
There  is  no  form  of  literature  more  weary  and  futile  than  the 
greater,  proportion  of  the  works  which  profess  to  examine  the 
internal  evidence  as  to  the  structure  of  the  Homeric  poems.  There 
is  scarcely  a  page  of  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey  that  some  Geiman  or 
Englishman  (the  French  do  not  find  the  controversy  amusing) 
has  not  rejected  on  “  internal  evidence,”  or  declared  to  be  older  or 
later  than  the  rest  of  the  epopee,  a  primitive  lied,  or  a  spurious 
imitation.  It  is  very  greatly  to  Professor  Geddes  s  credit  that  his 
book  can  be  read  with  lively  interest  by  a  student  of  early  poetry. 
He  is  so  certain  of  his  own  meaning  on  the  whole,  so  enthusiastic, 
so  learned,  and  so  skilled  in  marshalling  his  facts,  that,  though  one 
dissents,  one  reads  with  enjoyment,  fighting,  as  it  were,  a  running 
battle  with  the  arguments  advanced  by  the  author. 

The  theory  of  Professor  Geddes  as  to  the  “  mutual  relation  and 
connexion  ”  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  admits  of  being  briefly 
stated.  He  is  a  Cliorizon  of  a  new  school,  a  separatist  with  ideas 
of  his  own.  He  agrees  with  Mr.  Grote  that  there  is  a  double 
authorship  in  the  Iliad,  “an  Achilleid  within  the  Iliad”;  and  lie 
advances,  as  his  own  discovery,  “  a  close  connexion  between  the 
Odyssey  and  the  non-Achillean  books  of  the  Iliad,  and  a  remark¬ 
able  convergence  of  the  evidence  to  associate  both  of  those  with 
the  one  personal  Homer  of  tradition.”  The  “  Achilleid,”  the  older 
portion  of  the  Iliad— the  «  palaeozoic  ”  portion,  as  Professor  Geddes 
likes  to  call  it— is  to  be  found  in  Books  I.,  VIII.,  XI.- AXIL 
The  “  non-Achillean,”  or,  as  Professor  Geddes  styles  them,  the 
“neozoic”  or  “  Ulyssean”  books  are  Books  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  VI., 
VII.,  IX.,  X.,  XXIII.,  XXIV.  Now,  as  Professor  Geddes  lays 
o-reat  stress  on  the  more  rude  and  uncultivated  life  depicted  in  the 
“  Achillean  ”  as  contrasted  with  the  “  Ulyssean  ”  books  and  with 
the  Odyssey,  we  were  amazed  to  find  him  admitting  Book 
XVIII.  with  the  account  of  the  Shield,  and  of  the  most 
idyllic  peaceful  life  and  the  highest  triumphs  of  art,  among 
the  “Achillean”  fragments.  We  had  intended  to  occupy  this 
unprotected  position,  but  Professor  Geddes  has  guarded  it.  In 
a  foot-note  (p.  47)  he  says : — “  It  does  not  follow  that  every 
portion  in  the  books  named  as  ‘  Achillean  ’  is  as  ancient  as  the 
main  portion,  and  in  particular  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this 
applies  to  .  .  .  the  episode  of  the  Shield  in  2  or  the  Eighteenth. 
In  another  passage  Professor  Geddes  calls  the  fehield  Ulyssean. 
Now  it  is  not  easv  to  deal  with  an  antagonist  who  is  at  liberty  to 
call  any  portions  of  the  Achillean  books  which  make  against  him 
“  Ulyssean,”  or  to  put  them  aside,  as  Professor  Geddes  does  three 
times  at  least,  as  “  echoes  ”  of  Achillean  notes.  We  are  content, 
however,  to  let  Professor  Geddes  take  the  Homeric  commentator’s 
usual  privileges.  We  may  here  quote  a  briel,  but  tolerably,  com¬ 
plete  statement  of  his  whole  theory : — 

Apart  from  interpolations  and  in  general  terms  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Homeric  Corpus  of  Iliad  and  Odyssey  falls  asunder  into  two  great  sections— 
on  the  one  hand  the  Achilleid,  and,  on  the  other,  the  non -Achilleid,  plus 
the  Odvssey,  and  the  theory  which  I  have  to  put  forth  is  that  a  poet,  who 
is  also  the  author  of  the  Odyssey,  has  engrafted  on  a  more  ancient  poem, 
the  Achilleid,  splendid  and  vigorous  saplings  of  his  own,  transforming  and 
enlarging  it  into  an  Iliad,  but  an  Iliad  in  which  the  engrafting  is  not  abso¬ 
lutely  complete,  where  the  “  sutures  ”  are  still  visible. 

Advancing  very  properly  from  tlie  better-known  poem,  the  more 

*  The.  Problem  of  the  Homeric  Poems.  Bv  William  D.  Geddes,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  London  :  Macmillan  A 
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To  take  another  example,  Professor  Geddes  writes 

Another  dark  spot  on  the  character  of  the  Dog  is  his  devouring  propensity 
exercised  on  the  dead.  Again,  the  shadow  is  darkest  m  the  Achilleid. 
About  twenty-fmA  instances  can  be  reckoned  up  in  which  that  piopensitj 
is  referred  to  as  a  familiar  thing.  In  the  Ulyssean  cantos,  if  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  were  to  hold,  under  a  common  authorship,  there  ought  to  be  sixteen 
instances  ;  there  are  only  seven. 

If  poetry  could  be  criticized  in  this  way,  criticism  would  require 
little  taste.  No  other  process,  we  are  certain,  could  have  led 
Professor  Geddes  flatly  to  deny  the  existence  of  ‘pathos 
in  the  Achillean  books  of  the  Iliad.  By  way  of  reminding  him 
of  the  beauties  to  which  arithmetic  has  made  him  blind,  let  us 
quote  the  words  of  Achilles  to  Patroclus  (xvi.  7)- 

T 17TT6  SeS  ciKpva-ai,  narpdxXet?  ;  fire  Kovp-p 
vrjiTirj,  rjd’  dpa  pt]Tp\  deovcr'  avekecrBai  avwyei, 
elavov  ciTTTOfJievrj,  kcil  r  eccrvfxevrjv  Acarepy/cet 
da.Kpvoecro'ci  $e  puv  nponhep Keren,  o(pp  aveXrjTai 
rrj  uceXos,  ndrpoxAe,  K.  r.  X. 

“  Wherefore  weepest  thou,  Patroclus,  even  as  a  little  maid,  that 
runnino-  by  her  mother's  side,  prays  to  be  carried,  and  catches  her 
mothers  gown,  and  stays  her  in  her  going,  looking  up  through  her 
tears,  and  all  to  betaken  in  her  mother’s  arms:  like  that  little  maid, 
Patroclus,  thou  weepest.”  These  tender  words  of  a  lover  and 
observer  of  children  belong  to  the  Achilles— the  not  yet  “  softened 
and  humanized  ”  Achilles  of  the  Achillean  Books,  XXIII.  XXIN  . 
Again,  Professor  Geddes  actually  quotes,  in  another  connexion,  the 
touching  and  most  modern  lines  (xii.  433)  • 

wore  raXavTa  yvvi)  xePvVT LS  dXr]8t)s, 

17  re  crraOpov  tyou tu  (cal  e’ipiov,  aptpls  aveXitei 
la  drover  ,  iva  naia'iv  aeiKea  purQbv  uprjTai. 

Yet  he  sweepingly  denies  pathos  to  the  “  palaeozoic  Achilleid. 

It  is  a  point  with  Professor  Geddes  to  show  that  the  heroes 
bear  one  character  in  the  Odyssey  and  Ulyssean  books,  another 
in  the  Achilleid.  Achilles,  for  example, ^has  “  a  double  aspect. 
In  the  Achilleid  “there  is  no  touch  of  rjdos  or  feeling  for  aught 
beyond  himself  and  his  own  honour ;  and  apart  from  his  intense 
love  for  his  second  self,  Patroclus.”  Now  the  very  position 
and  doom  of  Achilles,  “  whom  Thetis  bore,  the  bravest  ot 
men  to  her  sorrow,”  is  as  moving  as  anything  in  literature.  The 
constant  knowledge  of  his  early  death  is  never  absent,  and  so 
wonderfully  pathetic  is  the  situation  that  it  makes  even  the 
Deidmnie  of  M.  de  Banville  a  beautiful  and  touching  poem.  As 
to  Achilles’s  want  of  feeling,  compare  the  lament  over  Patroclus 
(xix.  321),  where  the  hero  declares  that  not  the  tale  of  his  own 
father's  death,  who  mourns  for  him  in  Phthia  and  ever  awaits  his 
coming  nor  of  the  death  of  his  own  child  Neoptolemos,  whom 
Patroclus  should  have  led  to  Phthia  when  Achilles  was  overcome 
by  fate,  could  be  more  grievous  to  him  than  the  fall  of  his  com¬ 
panion  in  arms.  Thus  the  Achilles  of  the  “Achilleid”  shows  on 
the  earth  the  loving-kindness  that,  in  the  Odyssey,  he  cherishes  in 
Hades.  We  have  more  comments  to  make  about  Achilles.  I  ro- 
fessor  Geddes  says  that  he  is  “  softened  and  humanized  ”  in  the  two 
last,  “  the  Ulyssean,”  books  of  the  Iliad,  by  the  art  of  the  younger 
poet  Again,  in  an  argument  intended  to  prove  that  the  poet  ot 
the  “  Palaeozoic  ”  Achilleid  cares  less  about  dogs  than  the  poet  ot 
the  “  Neozoic”  Odyssey  and  the  Ulyssean  books,  lie  says  that  no 
hero  in  the  Achilleid  keeps  pet  dogs,  t parrels.  In  the  Ulyssean 
Book  XXIII.  (173),  a  dozen  pet  dogs  of  Patroclus  are  mentioned. 
Now  in  that  very  passage' the  “  softened  and  humanized  ’’  Achilles 
performs  the  worst  of  his  atrocia,  as  Prolessor  Geddes  calls  them; 
he  sacrifices  twelve  Trojan  youths  on  the  pyre  of  1  atroclus.  lbu 
is  so  grievous  an  “  atrocity  ”  that  an  amiable  mythologist  once  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  twelve  slain  young  men  were  nothing  but  the  red 
clouds  over  the  setting  sun.  Now  if  a  younger  and  more  gentle 
poet  could  add  the  twelve  dogs,  he  could  get  rid  of  the  twelve 
murders.  We  must  suppose  either  that  the  Ulyssean  poet  saw  no 
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barm  in  the  murders,  or  that  the  Achillean  poet  wrote  the  passage 
and  did  not  object  to  the  dogs.  The  fact  is,  as  any  but  an  arith¬ 
metical  critic  can  see,  that  the  savagery  of  Achilles’s  character  is 
mainly  a  result  of  “  the  wrath,”  and  that  a  poet  naturally  repre¬ 
sents  his  character  as  softened  when  the  wrath  and  the  thirst  for 
vengeance  are  assuaged.  One  need  not  imagine  two  poets  to 
account  for  the  difference. 

We  might  go  through  all  the  persons  criticized  by  Professor 
Geddes  in  this  way,  and.  show  that  their  characters  vary  according 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed  by  the  conduct  of 
the  tale.  Take  Helen,  for  example ;  “  in  the  Achilleid  it  is 
remarkable  how  seldom  this  heroine  is  referred  to,  and  then  some¬ 
what  disparagingly.”  The  fact  is,  that  in  the  Ulyssean  books  we 
are  introduced  to  Troy,  and  see  Helen  in  her  Trojan,  as  in  the 
Odyssey  we  see  her  in  her  Spartan  home.  Naturally  she  is  spoken 
of  when  she  is  present,  while  little  is  said  about  her  when  she  is 
absent.  Mr.  Geddes  notes  that  she  has  thirty-one  complimentary 
adjectives  in  the  Ulyssean  books  and  the  Odyssey,  none  in  the 
Achilleid.  The  truth  is,  that  she  is  only  named  seven  times  in  the 
Achilleid — four  times  she  is  called  rjvKopos  (quite  as  complimentary 
an  adjective  as  Tavorre7r\os),  once  piycSavri  by  Achilles  in  his  grief, 
and  twice  has  no  adjective  attached  to  her  name.  Unless  the 
people  in  the  camp  were  to  be  constantly  cursing  her,  why  should 
she  be  mentioned  when  she  was  not  present  ?  Again,  the  Odysseus 
of  the  Ulyssean  hooks  is  necessarily  more  prominent  than  the 
Odysseus  of  the  books  where  Achilles  is  the  chief  hero.  If 
Odysseus  shares  the  panic  described  in  the  Eighth  Book,  that 
is  because  Zeus  caused  the  dread.  In  the  “Achillean”  Book, 
xi.  310,  he  performs  a  very  great  feat  in  arms.  He  it  is  who 
reanimates  the  terror-stricken  Achreans,  and,  wounded  and  sur¬ 
rounded,  resists  the  whole  press  of  Trojans.  It  is  true  he  is 
compared  to  a  stag,  but  to  a  stag  at  bay  among  the  jackals.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Geddes,  like  Fiisi,  thinks  the  “stag  simile  awkward,”  as 
stags  have  no  reputation  for  courage.  Therefore  he  recognizes  the 
hand  of  the  Achillean  bard,  who  is  no  friend  of  Odysseus.  He 
has  forgotten 

If  thou  be  hurt  with  hart,  it  brings  thee  to  thy  bier. 

But  barber’s  hand  will  boar’s  hurt  heal,  therefore  thou  need’st  not  fear. 

The  compliment  is  really  greater  than  that  which  is  paid  when 
the  warrior  is  likened  to  a  boar.  As  to  Odysseus  “  screaming  ”  “  as 
loud  as  the  head  of  the  wight  could  bawl  ”  (so  Professor  Geddes 
actually  proposes  to  translate 

ave  S'  iralpov s‘ 

Tp'lS  piv  CTTCLT  fjuCTtV,  OtTOV  )  X“^e  tyaTOs) 

the  word  “  scream”  is  ill  chosen — with  a  purpose.  Odysseus  had 
little  need  to  be  ashamed  of  summoning  aid  by  his  war  cry,  for 
Poland  blew  his  horn  in  no  greater  strait.  We  think  we  have 
cleared  the  character  of  the  Achillean  Odysseus  from  any  charge 
of  cowardice,  and  that  of  the  Achillean  Achilles  from  the  accusa¬ 
tion  of  unfeeling  selfishness.  They  would  never  have  been 
slandered  except  by  a  theorist. 

We  have  made  notes  of  similar  purport  on  every  branch  of 
Professor  Geddes’s  argument.  Briefly,  our  position  is  that  the  so- 
called  “  Ulyssean  ”  books  of  the  Iliad  resemble  the  Odyssey  more 
than  the  Achillean  books  do,  because  the  “  Ulyssean  ”  books 
happen  to  treat  more  of  life  in  Troy  and  in  the  Olympian  con¬ 
sistory  than  the  books  devoted  to  the  wrath  and  exploits  of 
Achilles.  Their  matter  is  the  more  peaceful  side  of  life,  within 
the  city  walls,  and  on  Olympus ;  therefore  they  inevitably  approach 
nearer  to  the  tone  of  the  Odyssey.  Within  the  city  walls  you 
have  art  and  architecture,  domestic  affection,  and  conjugal  love  ; 
in  the  camp  you  find  little  art,  no  wives,  and  little  information 
about  the  family.  Professor  Geddes  might  as  well  analyse  Mr. 
Ilawley  Smart’s  Breczie  Langton  and  his  Bound  to  Win,  and  give 
the  Crimean  part  of  Breezie  Langton  to  a  palaeozoic  Hawley  Smart, 
the  English  part  and  Bound  to  Win  to  a  neozoic  Hawley  Smart, 
as  divide  Iliad  and  Odyssey  on  the  same  principle.  It  is  plain 
that,  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  same  poet  composed  both  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  he  would  inevitably  put  his  more  peaceful  scenes  and 
his  references  to  domestic  furniture  into  the  books  that  deal  with 
Troy  and  with  the  family,  whether  Trojan  or  Olympian.  Mr. 
Geddes  sees  this  when  he  speaks  of  Helen’s  part  in  the  Odyssey 
and  the  Ulyssean  books  (pp.  109,  no).  We  shall  give  two 
examples  of  the  most  touching  domestic  feeling  in  an  “  Achillean  ” 
book.  Zeus  has  been  threatening  Athene  very  much  in  the  tone 
cf  a  “blusterous”  English  father,  and  the  favourite  daughter 
returns  a  soft  answer.  Then  Zeus  replies,  smiling,  with  a  kind  of 
tender  humour, 

rrjv  S'  (mpeiSrjtrar  npn<T(<f)r]  vt(pe\r]yepeTa  Zeus’ 

6apare  1,  Tpiroyeueia,  (f)i\ov  TtKO s'  ov  vv  tl  6vp<3 

npocppovi  pvdeopai  •  i6i\w  Se  tol  rjmos  civai. 

Alcinous  could  not  have  spoken  more  sweetly  to  Nausicaa.  In 
the  same  “Achillean”  book  (lines  187 — 190)  Hector  (who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Professor  Geddes,  should  in  an  Achillean  book  care 
very  little  for  horses,  and  for  home  still  less)  addresses  his  steeds, 
and  reminds  them  how  Andromache  fed  them  even  before  she 
cared  for  the  wants  of  him,  her  dear  lord, 

bonep  001  6a\epbs  ttoctis  ev)(opai  elvai. 

One  could  go  on  with  such  examples  for  ever,  but  we  must  find 
space  for  an  instance  of  Professor  Geddes's  mode  of  argument. 
He  is  anxious  to  make  out  that  the  quarrels  between  the  gods  are 
mainly  confined  to  the  “  Achillean  ”  cantoes.  Now  there  is  a 
quarrel  in  Book  IV.,  a  “Ulyssean”  book.  Professor  Geddes  says 
(p.  1 32)  that  it  “  cannot  be  said  to  indicate  domestic  strife  in  so  pro¬ 


nounced  a  form,  and  indeed  the  aspect  of  Olympus  at  the  beginning 
of  this  Ulyssean  book  is  comparatively  quiescent.”  Very  well. 
Now  in  p.  154  (foot-note  8)  Professor  Geddes  says  that  in  this 
very  passage  (IV.  35)  “Zeus  taunts  Here  with  cannibal  propensi¬ 
ties.  ’  We  ourselves  should  have  said  that  the  taunt  “  indicated 
domestic  strife  ”  in  a  very  pronounced  form  indeed.  In  this  dis¬ 
cussion  Professor  Geddes  frequently  congratulates  himself  on 
“  being  on  scientific  ground.”  Want  of  space  prevents  us 
from  applying  the  “  elenchus  ”  to  almost  every  one  of  his 
positions,  but  perhaps  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that 
they  crumble,  one  by  one,  into  the  sand  on  which  this 
house  of  novel  theory  is  founded.  After  all,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  an  arithmetical  calculus  in  these  matters.  We  do 
not  pretend  to  have  any  theory  as  to  the  mutual  relation  and  con¬ 
nexion  of  Odyssey  and  Iliad ;  but  Professor  Geddes's  arguments 
have  made  us  incline  more  than  formerly  to  the  belief  that  in  their 
present  shape  these  epics  were  formed  by  one  and  the  same  supreme 
poet.  Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  Professor  Geddes  is  right  in 
his  main  theory.  Then  we  should  know  that  the  Achilleid  was 
in  its  original  shape  the  composition  probably  of  a  Thessalian  bard, 
and  that  the  Ulyssean  books  and  the  Odyssey  are  the  composition 
of  a  later  Ionian  minstrel.  As  to  the  mode  of  composition  (which 
was  prior  to  the  use  of  writing  for  literary  purposes,  according  to 
Professor  Geddes),  as  to  the  historical  elements  in  the  epopee,  as 
to  the  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  relations  of  Achseans  and  Darda- 
nians,  we  are  still  but  ill-informed.  Indeed  Professor  Geddes  (p. 
340 1  affirms  that  the  art  of  writing  was  “  practically  unknown  for 
ordinary  literary  purposes  during  a  considerable  period  after  the 
Homeric  poems  had  been  composed,”  and  (p.  341),  “  that  the  poems, 
though  memorially  composed,  were  soon  committed  to  writing .” 
The  difficulty  of  reconciling  these  two  statements  lies  on  the 
threshold  of  the  Homeric  Problem. 


OUR  LIFE  AND  TRAVELS  IN  INDIA.* 

THE  author  of  this  bulky  volume,  while  serving  as  staff-surgeon 
in  Guernsey,  in  the  summer  of  1873,  was  suddenly  ordered 
to  take  medical  charge  of  a  regiment  bound  for  India.  We  gather 
that  he  had  previously  seen  some  service  in  that  country.  He 
remained  about  two  years  on  duty  at  the  stations  of  Faizabad, 
G  walior  or  Moral-,  and  Rawul  Pindi ;  and  he  also  travelled  many 
thousands  of  miles  and  saw  “  man}-  strange  and  interesting  sights.” 
Now  a  lifetime  spent  in  India  is  by  no  means  an  essential  condition 
for  writing  a  book  about  it.  It  is  such  a  vast  country  ;  it  dovetails 
in  such  an  extraordinary  manner  the  legislation  of  the  nineteenth 
century  with  the  fables  of  Rama ;  it  teems  with  so  many  incidents 
capable  of  being  treated,  by  pen  and  pencil,  in  half-a-dozen  different 
ways,  that  we  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  a  valuable  book,  or 
article,  or  series  of  letters,  may  not  be  the  legitimate  result  of  a 
short  trip  of  six  months  in  the  cold  season  of  the  year.  But  we 
do  say  that  this  worthy  Doctor  has  not  justified  the  450  pages 
which  vanity  or  the  request  of  friends  has  induced  him  to  publish. 
There  was  nothing  peculiar  or  exceptional  in  any  one  of  his  ex¬ 
periences.  His  style  is  diffuse,  and,  if  we  may  use  the 
expression,  flabby.  Not  one  of  his  comments  or  criticisms 
is  remarkable  for  point,  penetration,  novelty,  or  epigram¬ 
matic  force.  He  has  certainly,  as  we  shall  show  presently, 
enriched  Indian  annals  with  several  facts  not  generally 
known  even  to  diligent  students.  And  he  has  borrowed  consider¬ 
ably  from  such  a  standard  work  as  Elphinstone  and  such  an  ex¬ 
cellent  local  guide  as  Mr.  II.  G.  Keene.  He  also  refers  to  the 
Hinduism  of  Mr.  Monier  Williams.  We  apprehend  that  he  means 
to  quote  the  “  Indian  Wisdom  ”  of  that  well-travelled  Sanskrit 
scholar.  We  will  venture  to  say  that  a  score  of  country  houses 
and  quiet  vicarages  in  England  contain  letters  written  home  by  sons 
and  nephews  serving  in  India  that  are  ten  times  more  worthy  of 
publication  than  the  jottings  and  diaries  which  Dr.  Wakefield  com¬ 
placently  thinks  ought  to  look  well  in  print.  His  work  has  neither 
the  accuracy  which  distinguishes  official  compilations,  nor  the  new 
lights  which  men  of  cultivation  and  intelligence  constantly  throw 
on  well-beaten  subjects,  nor  the  grace  and  animation  with  which 
the  female  pen  can  enliven  the  dreariest  exile  passed  in  a  varying 
atmosphere  of  steam,  sand,  and  dust. 

The  following  instances  of  inaccuracy  and  carelessness  could 
only  be  pardoned  to  a  writer  who  compensated  for  them  by 
some  peculiar  grace  of  diction  or  some  valuable  political 
thought.  Lord  Wellesley  is  spoken  of  as  the  successor  to  Lord 
Cornwallis,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  fact  that  Sir 
John  Shore,  afterwards  Lord  Teignmouth,  comes  in  as  Governor- 
General  for  five  years  between  those  statesmen.  Dr.  Wakefield, 
in  a  phrase  apparently  borrowed  from  a  Bengali  Baboo,  writes  of 
“  Lord  Bentinck,”  instead  of  Lord  William  Bentinck.  Lord  Dal- 
housie  has  often  been  accused,  very  unjustly  many  Anglo-Indians 
think,  of  unscrupulous  annexation ;  but  his  most  virulent  oppo¬ 
nents  never  ascribed  to  him  the  appropriation  of  Tanjore.  This, 
as  a  good  many  people  know,  is  .a  flourishing  distinct  of  the 
Madras  Presidency,  and  was  British  territory  long  before  Lord 
Dalhousie  was  born.  We  wearied  ourselves  in  conjecturing 
whether  the  author  had  intended  to  write  Travancore  for  Tanjore, 
though  this  would  hardly  mend  matters,  as  the  former  is  still  a 
native  State.  We  cannot  clearly  understand  on  what  grounds  it 
is  asserted  that  “  no  mention  is  made  of  handicraftsmen  in  Manu.” 
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Goldsmiths’  gems,  woven  cloth,  silk,  coarse  metals,  copper  vessels, 
and  other  terms  indicative  of  the  division  of  labour  may  be  found 
over  and  over  again  in  Manu  by  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  look  at  Sir  W.  Jones’s  translation  of  those  laws.  It  is  extremely 
va<me  to  assert  that  teak  grows  in  many  places.  This  valuable 
timber  abounds  in  British  Burma  and  on  the  Malabar  coast.  But, 
though  the  late  Court  of  Direction  made  many  praise¬ 
worthy  efforts  to  introduce  teak  into  Bengal,  these  trees 
have  never  prospered  there,  nor  served  for  any  purpose  but  to 
form  ornamental  avenues  through  which  officials  drive  to  then- 
work.  Cawnpore  was  very  likely  garrisoned  at  times  in  the  last 
century,  as  was  Anupshire,  a  place  not  far  from  Meerut ;  byt  it  is  not 
correct  to  represent  the  former  place  at  that  period  as  on  our  border. 
Benares  was  not  ours  until  1795 ;  nor  did  our  Resident  there  in 
any  way  interfere  with  the  settlement  and  the  collection  ol  the 
revenue  until  1787.  Dr.  Wakefield  has  lived  for  some  time  in 
Oudh.  At  what  mess-table  did  he  learn  that  the  annexation  01 
that  province  was  “  contrary  to  the  advice  and  wishes  of  t  e 
Governor-General,  Lord  Dalhousie  ”  ?  Has  the  author  never  read 
Sir  John  Kaye,  nor  heard  of  the  Oudh  Blue-Book  ?  At  p. 
220  he  begins  to  dabble  in  philology ;  and  he  informs  us  that 
there  are  ten  principal  languages  in  India.  .  We  have  a  list 
before  us  at  this  very  moment,  made  by  a  cunning  hand,  in  which, 
omitting  any  consideration  of  the  Tibeto-Burman  and  the  Eastern 
dialects,  we  can  count  no  less  than  sixteen  Aryan  dialects,  twelve 
Dravidian,  and  seven  Kolarian.  Hindustani  or  Urdu,  instead  ot 
bein°-  a  “corrupt  form  of  Hindi,”  is  a  similar,  but  more 
polished  and  redundant  dialect,  with  exactly  the  same  grammar 
and  a  far  larger  command  of  words.  The  terms  Dewan- 
i-Khas  and  Deivan-i-Am  are  very  familiar  in  descriptions 
of  Eastern  State.  Khcts  is  the  private,  and  Am  the  public 
hall  of  audience.  In  Dr.  Wakefield’s  pages  these  terms  change 
places.  History  is  often  rewritten  in  these  days,  and  bad  cha¬ 
racters  are  rehabilitated,  as  we  know ;  but  on  what  authority 
does  Dr.  Wakefield  find  that  “  Hyder  Ali  was  remarkable  among 
Asiatic  princes  for  the  mildness  of  his  character  and  government  ” . 
The  most  elementary  treatise  on  Indian  history  would  have  told 
him  a  very  different  tale. 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  Dr.  Wakefield  seems  to  have  a  genius 
for  muddling  things  in  general  besides  history,  unless  we  are 
to  suppose  that  facetious  subalterns  revenged  themselves  on 
him  for  professional  non-attendance  or  over-attendance,  and 
made  him  swallow  all  manner  of  idle  tales.  We  should  have 
thought  that  even  men  who  have  never  owned  any  animal  more 
sporting  than  a  broken-down  buggy  horse  would  have  known  the 
distinction  between  hog-hunting  as  practised  in  Bengal  on  the 
one  hand,  and  in  Madras  or  Bombay  on  the  other.  The  Bengal 
sportsman  carries  a  spear  about  six  and  a  half  feet  long,  and 
tries  by  jobbing  to  hit  the  animal  near  the  spine.  In  Madras  and 
Bombay  the  spear  is  carried  like  a  lance,  and  is  much  longer.  Dr. 
Wakefield  assigns  the  long  spear  to  Bengal  and  the  short  one  to 
the  sister  Presidencies.  No  better  luck  seems  to  attend  an  attempt 
to  enumerate  the  modes  of  killing  tigers.  After  describing,  correctly 
enough,  how  a  thick  cover  is  beaten  by  a  line  of  elephants, 
the  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  it  is  sometimes  usual  to  post  “  the 
different  elephants  bearing  the  sportsmen  at  certain  places  where 
it  is  likely  that  the  animal,  driven  in  that  direction,  will  break 
cover.”  If  such  an  expedient  was  ever  resorted  to  in  any  sport¬ 
ing  regions,  it  must  have  been  under  the  most  exceptional  circum¬ 
stances.  No  good  sportsman  would,  if  he  could  help  it,  ever  await 
the  advance  of  a  tiger  on  a  motionless  elephant,  or  expose  beaters 
on  foot  to  do  that  which  it  is  the  especial  business  and  glory  of 
mahouts  on  elephants  to  do.  When  elephants  cannot  manoeuvre, 
the  tiger  is  often  driven  by  natives  with  drums,  brass  instruments, 
and  ceaseless  clamour  towards  a  line  of  sportsmen.  But  the  latter 
are  posted  on  platforms,  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the  ground, 
as  the  author  himself  explains  a  page  or  so  further  on.  There  are 
minor  mistakes  in  spelling  which  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
notice.  Some  judicious  friend  ought  to  have  restricted  the 
author  to  his  own  professional  experiences,  of  which  he  has  very 
little  to  say,  or  to  the  harmless  commonplaces  about  punkahs  and 
Khausamans,  hot  winds  and  the  evening  drive,  the  discomfort  of 
hotels,  and  an  important  person  who,  in  very  slipshod 
language,  is  termed  the  “  bobberchee.”  Lord  Macaulay  in 

one”  of  his  essays  lamented  that  Walter  Scott  had  not 
attempted  to  describe  an  interview  between  J eanie  Deans  and  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  of  the  day.  No  admirer  of  Dickens  need  wish 
that  the  humorous  novelist  had  set  the  most  celebrated  of  garrulous 
old  ladies  to  discourse  on  Indian  subjects.  If  the  reader  can 
imagine  Mrs.  Nickleby  lecturing  Smike  on  Indian  revenue  and  irri¬ 
gation,  he  may  picture  her  as  pouring  out  something  not  very 
dissimilar  to  the  two  or  three  pages  which  are  devoted  to  subjects 
on  which  clever  men,  after  lifelong  services,  are  not  yet  completely 
agreed. 

At  one  page  of  this  volume  we  are  sensible  of  what  favourable 
critics  are  wont  to  term  a  marked  improvement  in  an  author’s 
style.  Lord  Granville  at  a  late  festival  reminded  his  hearers  that 
in  the  House  of  Commons  “languid  Johnny  glowed  to  glorious 
John.”  At  page  297  we  come  on  a  description  of  the  Mahrattas, 
and  a  comparison  between  this  intriguing  and  active  race  and  the 
haughty  and  indolent  Rajpoot,  which  reads  tolerably  well.  A  little 
retlectiou,  and  no  very  great  trouble,  enabled  us  to  discover  that 
the  passage  had  been  copied  almost  verbatim  from  Mountstuart  El- 
phinstone's  India,  vol.  ii.  p.  456.  This  is  scarcely  less  staggering  than 
the  assertion,  at  p.  114,  that,  when  an  outcast  joins  another  caste, 
he  will  be  received  amongst  them  with  the  heartiness  due  to  a 


new  convert.  We  apprehend  that  the  author  has  at  some  time 
got  hold  of  a  confused  notion  about  men  of  any  caste  becoming 
Bushtums  or  Bairagis.  Speaking  generally,  a  man  who  has  done 
some  act  which  puts  him  quite  out  of  caste  cannot  recover  it  by 
giving  dinners,  or  by  feeing  Brahmans,  or  by  sitting  for  three 
days  besmeared  with  cowduug  and  ashes,  or  by  a  pilgrimage 
to  Gaya  and  Benares.  He  cannot  be  received  into  another 
caste,  but  has  to  eat,  drink,  and  live  by  himself.  Even  when  the 
author  can  judge  for  himself  and  might  use  his  own  eyes, 
he  contrives  to  go  wrong.  He  talks  of  Garden  Reach  as  in¬ 
habited  chiefly  by  Europeans,  and  as  the  most  striking  part  of 
Calcutta  in  architectural  and  parklike  features.  But  he  omits  to 
mention  that  the  King  of  Oudh,  with  his  ragamuffin  at¬ 
tendants  and  his  screeching  menageries,  has  of  late  years  put  to 
flight  banker,  merchant,  civilian,  and  statesman,  who  have 
been  forced  to  be  content  with  less  “  extensive  gardens”  and  less 
“fine  trees  and  gay  parterres”  elsewhere.  We  read  with  some 
qualms  that  the  author,  towards  the  close  of  his  work,  threatens 
us  with  another  work  embracing  Kashmir,  having,  he  assures  us, 
during  his  travels  “  taken  copious  notes  with  that  object.  We 
are,  however,  thankful  that  in  this  volume  we  are  spared  verbose 
descriptions  of  Benares  and  Calcutta. 

The  truth  is  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  inflict  such  driftless 
labour  on  the  public.  India  can  be  studied  in  a  dozen  better 
works  than  Dr.  AVakefield’s,  besides  those  excellent  publications 
from  which  he  has  so  freely  borrowed.  The  whole  thing  was 
not  wanted.  If  a  superfluous  actor  makes  his.  appearance  on 
the  stage,  he  must  either  be  prepared  to  justify  his  intrusion  by 
some  very  happy  expression  and  some  display  of  new  histrionic 
power,  or  else  he  must  take  himself  off  with  the  least  possible  delay, 
to  avoid  the  fate  inevitable  under  such  circumstances. 


MEMOIR  OF  ALFRED  SMEE.* 

IF  ever  a  man  was  possessed  with  the  faith  that  the  time  was  ou  t 
of  joint  and  he  was  born  to  set  it  right,  it  was  Mr.  Allred 
Smee  Mr.  Smee  was  cursed  with  intellectual  restlessness.  Be 
possessed  a  large  amount  of  information;  but.  his  misfortune  was 
that  he  believed  he  knew  as  much  about  one  thing  as  about  another. 
The  result  was  that  he  wrote  more  letters  on  more  subjects  .  to 
daily  newspapers,  to  weekly  newspapers,  to  newspapers  which 
cared  nothing  for  science  and  to  newspapers  which  cared  lor 
little  else,  than  perhaps  any  other  man  the  century  has  known. 
It  might  be  the  potato  disease,  or  the  cholera,  or  the  beauties  ol  the 
Bank  of  England  limes,  or  the  profession  of  garotting,  or  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  crime  arising  out  of  the  possession  of  a  denominational 
burial  ground,  or  remedies  for  the  locking-up  of  .money,  or  the 
inconvenience  of  having  Brixton  Church  struck  by  lightning,  01  the 
unseaworthiness  of  ships,  or  the  beauties  of  crayfish,  or  the  in¬ 
iquitousness  of  judicial  slumbers  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery; 
but  no  sooner  did  a  theme  put  forth  its  head,  however  modestly, 
above  the  earth,  than  Mr.  Alfred  Smee  fluttered  down  from  the 
umbrageous  groves  of  Finsbury  Circus,  and  perched  upon  the  in¬ 
teresting  young  plant.  It  would  be  flattery  to  say  that,  like  Gold¬ 
smith,  he  adorned  everything  he  touched ;  though  his  biographer 
does  in  effect  claim  this  for  him.  Whatever  the  embellishment  he 
added,  it  must  be  admitted  there  were  few  topics  he  did  not 

He  began  life  early.  At  the  age  of  four  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  rising  with  the  sun  to  climb  trees  and  eat  the  fruit.  Some  boys- 
might  have  suffered  for  this  amiable  precocity;  but  his  fathei, 
much  as  he  loved  peaches,  was  yet  more  gratified  with  the  conduct 
and  zeal  of  his  dear  Alfred,  as  he  himself  records  in  his  account-book, 
and,  to  mark  his  esteem,  transferred  into  his  name  a  10 1.  Three  per 
Cent.  Annuity.  A  career  beginning  thus  might,  under  favourable 
circumstances,  have  been  developed  into  something  heroic  in  the 
art  of  opening  the  world  with  an  oyster-knife ;  but  circumstances- 
were  as  little  propitious  to  such  a  result  as  could  well  be.  I  he 
son  of  an  Accountant-General  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and,  after 
a  very  few  years  of  peach-stealing,  transferred  to  Threadneedle 
Street,  he  had  to  be  trained  to  respectability.  Even  in  the  sober 
vicinity  of  the  Bank  parlour  he  kept  a  menagerie  of  pigeons,  dogs, 
and  magpies,  and  found  trees,  wonderful  to  say,  within  reach  of  St. 
Paul’s,  where  he  could  challenge  his  schoolfellows  to  feats  which 
anticipated  Blondin.  But  his  restless  energies  were  soon  diverted  to 
surgery  and  chemistry,  and  in  the  latter  he  attained  to  something- 
like  real  eminence.  His  biographer  claims  for  him  not  merely  the 
invention  of  the  name  of  Electro-Metallurgy,  but  the  discovery  of  the 
principle.  He  certainly  made  himself  master  of  it,  and  elucidated 
it  with  force  and  clearness  in  the  volume  he  published  on  the 
subject.  A  battery  which  is  still  in  use  was  devised  by  him ; 
and  he  deserves  to  rank  among  the  pioneers  of  the  marvellous 
applications  of  electricity  to  practical  art.  His  father  was  gratified 
at  his  son’s  talents,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  much 
expense  in  providing  him  with  scientific  apparatus.  Thirty  pounds 
a  year  is  no  very  liberal  allowance  by  a  Bank  Accountant-General  to 
a  son  who,  as  a  medical  student,  has  to  make  his  quarterly  income 
furnish  him  with  clothes,  and  also  with  subjects,  or,  as  his  biogra¬ 
pher  terms  them,  “  objects,”  for  dissection.  But  it  is  illustrative 
of  the  man’s  character  that  he  impressed  his  family  with  the  notion 
that  he  had  surmounted  some  extraordinary  privations.  An  etching 
preserves  for  the  veneration  of  posterity  the  aspect  of  the  woikiug 

*  Memoir  of  the  late  Alfred  Smee,  F.R.S.  By  his  Daughter.  With  a 
Selection  from  his  Miscellaneous  Writings.  London  :  Bell  &  Sons.  1878. 
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room  which  may  he  said  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  electro¬ 
metallurgy  ;  and  his  daughter  exclaims,  after  recounting  what  he 
did  on  30 1.  a  year  pocket-money,  with  a  good  house  over  his 
bead,  good  food,  and  an  admiring  family  : — “  Think  of  this,  youDg 
men  of  talent,  and  turn  your  abilities  to  as  good  an  account  as 
Alfred  Smee  did  his, and  with  such  a  pittance!  ”  The  writer  might 
be  supposed  to  be  talking  of  the  straits  of  a  George  Stephenson. 

Mr.  Smee  had  a  peculiar  faculty  either  for  exciting  personal 
opposition  or  for  detecting  it.  He  never  did  anything  without 
leaving  a  track  of  controversy  behind  his  achievement  as  long  as 
the  line  of  broken  water  which  follows  a  river  steamer.  Some 
thousands  of  “  Smee’s  battery  ”  were  sold,  we  are  told,  within  a 
year  of  its  invention,  and  all  the  great  manufacturers  employed  it. 
“  But,”  says  the  biographer,  “  it  did  not  escape  the  ire  of  the 
jealous  few.”  He  anticipated,  we  are  again  informed,  Schonbein’s 
discovery  of  ozone  in  a  paper  read  in  1840  before  the  Royal 
Society  under  the  euphonious  title  of  “  the  Ferrosesquicyanuret  of 
Potassium”;  “yet,  for  some  reason  or  other,  best  known  to 
that  learned  body,  or  to  the  set  or  clique  which  at  that  time 
governed  it,  this  highly  important  paper  was,  like  its  predecessor 
on  the  battery,  ordered  to  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the 
Society ;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  not  allowed  to  be  published  in  the 
Royal  Society’s  Transactions.”  There  was  always  some  reason 
best  known  to  a  society,  or  a  clique,  or  a  rival,  why  the  world  was 
not  allowed  to  understand  that  Mr.  Alfred  Smee’s  prophetic  eye 
had  anticipated  most  of  the  discoveries  of  modern  science.  It  was 
a  most  creditable  thing  to  be  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  ;  but  some  reluctance  to  elect 
so  young  a  man  was  excusable.  This  opposition,  however,  it 
is  hinted,  was  so  morally  reprehensible  that  its  authors  -were 
intimidated  into  withdrawing  it  by  a  threat  that  the  public 
should  know  their  names.  He  possessed,  we  are  given  to  under¬ 
stand,  most  of  the  virtues,  and  “  he  had  not  the  slightest 
jealousy  ” ;  “  opposition,  however,  he  could  not  brook.”  It  was  a 
pity,  for  by  some  inscrutable  ill-luck  he  was  perpetually  tossing  on  a 
sea  of  controversy.  In  1845  came  the  potato  disease,  and  Mr.  Smee 
leaped  into  the  fray.  He  took  little  time  to  learn  what  was  killing 
the  potato,  and  what,  he  believed,  was  on  the  high  road  to  killing 
every  other  crop,  from  the  turnip  to  the  groundsel.  The  Aphis 
vastator  even  paid  Mr.  Smee  the  compliment  of  “  totally  destroying 
some  large  willow  trees”  in  his  garden  at  Wallington.  lie  pub¬ 
lished  a  lengthy  treatise  on  the  subject,  and  filled  not  only  a  con¬ 
siderable  volume,  but  his  drawing-rooms  also,  with  potatoes  in 
various  stages  of  disease.  He  had  potato  aphides  on  every  table 
and  chair,  and,  we  should  surmise,  on  his  brain.  Actuaries  were 
set  to  work,  and  ascertained  that,  by  Mr.  Smee's  figures,  an  aphis 
arriving  on  a  cucumber  of  his  on  the  1st  of  January  would  by  the 
31st  of  December,  but  for  the  hostility  roused  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Smee  against  the  race,  have  produced  “  nearly  7 8f  quadrillions  of 
tons  weight.”  Not  content  with  detecting  his  Aphides  vasta- 
tores  in  their  deadly  work,  Mr.  Smee  discovered  a  substitute 
for  their  victim.  He  propounded  the  advantages  of  what  he 
termed  “  famine  food,”  in  the  form  of  fourteen  different  substitutes 
for  the  potato.  Unfortunately,  not  only  did  all  who  tasted  the 
“  famine  food  ”  combine  in  declaring  that  some  kinds  were  par¬ 
ticularly  nauseous,  but  it  appeared  by  Mr.  Smee’s  own  admission 
that  the  various  bread  substitutes  would  cost  more  and  nourish 
less  than  wheaten  loaves.  The  truth  was  that  he  “  detested 
attending  to  any  matters  of  detail,  and  liked  instead  to  soar  in  the 
regions  above,  and  produce  noble  generalizations  of  physical  force 
and  mental  phenomena.” 

What  Mr.  Smee  really  was  by  vocation  his  biographerleaves  in  some 
obscurity.  Perhaps  neither  his  family  nor  himself  ever  clearly  knew. 
The  world  had  abundant  opportunities  of  learning  that  he  was 
Surgeon  to  the  Bank  of  England.  But  this  title  conveys  a  very 
shadowy  impression.  All  we  hear  of  his  practice  in  the  J3ank  con¬ 
sists  of  a  statement  in  the  Life  that  he  helped  to  discover  a  new 
mode  of  printing  Bank  of  England  notes.  It  was  a  very  useful  work 
to  circumvent  the  ingenious  gentlemen  who  had  invented  the  art  of 
splitting  the  old  Bank  notes  in  two  ;  but,  on  the  same  principle,  a 
surgeon  in  the  navy  might  be  expected  to  be  called  in  to  mend  a 
burst  Armstrong  gun.  Ilis  daughter  declares  that,  “  besides  being 
Surgeon  to  the  Bank  of  England,  he  held  other  public  offices.” 
She  adds  that  “  he  was  also  in  private  practice,  and  was  con¬ 
sidered  eminent  as  an  oculist.”  His  real  profession,  how¬ 
ever,  was  about  as  vague  as  the  character  of  his  mind,  of 
which,  says  his  biographer,  “  one  of  the  great  peculiarities 
was  that  it  belonged  to  the  Pneuma-noemic  class.”  The  pneurna- 
noemic  order  of  mind  apparently  predisposes  its  possessor  to  the 
setting  of  the  world  generally  to  rights ;  and  that  is  profession 
enough  for  any  man.  Pie  might,  as  a  mere  surgeon,  be  working 
out  the  law  by  which  to  detect  “  needles  impacted  in  the  human 
frame,”  or,  as  an  oculist,  writing  on  “  the  eye  in  health  and 
disease  but  a  comet  could  not  be  allowed  to  visit  our  island, 
or  a  currency  doctor  to  talk  about  decimal  coinage,  or  a  rail¬ 
way  to  threaten  Finsbury  Circus,  without  the  topic  for  the 
moment  becoming  to  him  the  one  object  of  human  life.  He  could 
not  live  without  a  controversy  on  hand.  Three  elections  did  he 
contest  at  Rochester  in  the  Conservative  interest.  Not  that  he 
was  a  Conservative  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  In  fact, 
up  to  the  time  of  his  Conservative  canvass  he  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Reform  Club.  But  he  had  a  cry  of  his  own — Con¬ 
servative  Progress.  That  is  a  kind  of  cry  which  non-electors 
appreciate  better  than  electors,  and  he  had  all  the  non-electors  on 
bis  side.  He  was,  writes  his  daughter,  “  so  beloved  at  Rochester 
that,  had  he  but  paid  a  select  number  at  the  rate  of  a  day’s  wages, 


ho  would  have  been  elected.”  As,  though  he  had  their  love,  these 
select  citizens  had  not  his  crown-pieces,  he  probably  had  never 
even  a  distant  chance  of  being  returned ;  but  then  his  canvass 
supplied  him  with  occasions  to  illustrate  the  beauties  of  “  step 
by  step  progression  from  that  which  is  good  to  that  which  is 
better.”  An  opportunity  to  “  illustrate  politics  by  natural  pheno¬ 
mena  ”  was  worth  even  the  cost  of  three  fruitless  election  contests 
to  a  mind  like  Mr.  Alfred  Smee’s.  It  is,  however,  only  just  to 
say  that  not  seldom  he  accomplished  useful  work  in  bis  numerous 
controversial  vagaries.  We  may  not  agree  with  him,  for  instance, 
that  Finsbury  Circus,  though  it  may  achieve  the  modest  glory  of 
“  challenging  for  beauty  the  garden  of  any  square  in  London,”  is 
“the  admiration  and  astonishment  of  foreigners  as  an  affair  of 
private  enterprise,  and  not  a  creation  of  the  State.”  But, 
whether  it  has  or  not  “  107  trees  between  15  and  30  feet 
high,”  its  use  is  obvious  as  one  of  the  few  places  where  City  pro¬ 
fessional  men  can  live,  and  as  a  breathing-space  for  a  dense  mass 
of  population.  London  would  have  suffered  by  the  conversion 
of  this  poor  and  smoke-dried  pleasauuce  into  a  railway  terminus, 
and  that  it  has  escaped  this  fate  is  due  chiefly  to  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  Alfred  Smee.  He  was  also  a  vigorous  advocate  of  tree¬ 
planting  on  the  Thames  Embankment ;  and,  by  promoting  window 
gardening  in  the  City,  he  did  more  good  to  his  fellow-Londoners 
than  even  by  rescuing  Finsbury  Circus  from  steam-engines.  He 
also  did  useful  work  in  fighting  and  beating  the  Croydon  Board 
of  Health  in  its  attempt  to  turn  the  Wandle  into  an  open 
sewer.  We  are  told  that  his  tenderness  of  heart  alone 
saved  the  Board  from  incarceration  for  contempt  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Day.  But  Mr.  Smee  could  be  generous,  in  his  own  way,  to  the 
many  offenders  who  from  time  to  time  resisted  his  authority. 
His  biographer  assures  us  that  he  “  would  never  inflict  pain  by 
word,  or  look,  or  by  action,  on  any  person  or  creature.”  She 
adds,  however,  a  somewhat  considerable  qualification — “  unless, 
indeed,  his  ire  was  roused  by  being  slighted,  molested,  or  personally 
abused,  either  by  words  or  writing ;  then  he  spared  not  his  foe.” 
IIow  amiable  many  of  us  could  be  if  only  we  were  never 
molested,  or  even  “  slighted,”  either  by  words  or  writing! 

The  volume  contains  some  interesting  reminiscences  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  life  of  half  a  century  back.  Life  at  the  Bank 
of  England,  when  Mr.  Alfred  Smee,  as  a  young  man,  was  a  resident, 
flowed  on  tranquilly  and  simply.  The  gates  were  closed  at  ten. 
No  one  could  be  admitted  after  that  hour  unless  the  chief  cashier 
were  rung  up  to  enter  the  late  reveller’s  name  in  a  book.  As  the  chief 
cashier  was  not  to  be  lightly  woke  out  of  his  beauty  sleep,  the 
Smee  family  were  practically  interdicted  from  balls  and  other 
evening  parties,  and  had  to  amuse  their  nights  with  music.  It 
was  not  a  very  distant  or  ambitious  flight  from  Threadneedle  Street 
to  Finsbury  Circus,  but  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  garden 
of  Finsbury  Circus  would  be  a  spacious  and  picturesque  wood¬ 
land  to  one  who  had  passed  his  whole  youth,  after  his  infantile 
peach  robberies,  in  the  Bank  courtyard.  In  the  greenhouse  tank 
of  his  back-garden  in  Finsbury  Circus  gold-fish  learned  to  come 
at  Mr.  Smee's  call,  and  his  house  became  a  menagerie  of  lizards 
and  toads,  hedgehogs  and  tortoises,  magpies,  rabbits,  and  guinea- 
pigs.  His  father’s  cottage  at  Clapton  had  been  his  first  training- 
ground  as  a  garden  reformer.  He  there  hit  on  a  very  ingenious 
practical  application  of  science.  Boys  from  the  neighbourhood 
were,  it  seems,  in  the  habit  of  stealing  the  fruit  while  the  owners 
were  at  dinner.  Mr.  Smee  connected  an  electric  battery  by  fine 
threads  with  the  fruit  trees  or  the  fence  in  such  a  way  that  the 
marauders  were  sure  to  betray  themselves  by  disturbing  the 
threads.  On  one  occasion  the  young  oculist  had  the  good  fortune 
thus  to  surprise  among  the  thieves  one  with  a  squint.  The  rest  were 
thrashed,  but  in  his  case  the  whipping  was  commuted  to  a 
sentence  to  have  an  operation  performed  there  and  then.  “  I  am 
afraid,”  remarks  the  biographer,  with  pious  admiration  of  her 
father's  skill  and  his  benevolence,  “  that  boy’s  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong  must  have  been  from  henceforth  rather  confusing.  He  had 
done  wrong,  from  the  effect  of  which  he  immediately  derived  benefit 
which  he  would  not  have  derived  had  he  done  what  was  right 
and  had  kept  out  of  the  garden.  Let  us  hope,  however,  that  he 
possessed  a  contented  mind,  and  that  he  went  not  forth  again  to 
steal  fruit  in  order  to  derive  further  benefits  therefrom.”  We  are 
sure  we  hope  so  too.  Unless  he  enjoyed  the  exceptional 
beauty  of  a  double  squint,  there  was  in  fact  no  further 
iuducement  to  him  to  rob  an  orchard  in  the  expectation  of  such 
“  further  benefits.”  But  Mr.  Smee  could  do  more  than  act 
as  watchman  over  a  garden ;  he  was  an  excellent  practical 
gardener.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  show  Londoners  that  they  need 
not  go  without  flowers  and  even  fruit.  Not  only  hyacinths 
and  crocuses  and  tulips,  but  the  wax-like  hoya,  stephanotis,  ferns, 
and  even  many  orchids  grew  luxuriantly  in  the  yellow  atmosphere 
of  Finsbury  Circus.  Later  he  formed  out  of  a  dreary  quagmire 
near  Beddington  Park  in  Surrey  an  experimental  garden,  where 
his  daughter  is  entitled  to  boast  that  “  there  is  grown  the  largest 
collection  of  fruit-trees  and  other  species  of  plants  of  any  private 
collection  in  Europe.”  Many  of  our  readers  may  remember  the 
volume  in  which,  under  the  title  of  My  Garden,  he  celebrated 
his  horticultural  triumphs.  With  all  his  various  clevernesses  his 
biography  leaves  the  impression  that  he  was  an  elaborate  trifler  or 
an  intolerable  bore,  so  far  as  he  was  a  man  of  science  and  a  social 
reformer  ;  but  he  was  a  serious  gardener. 

W e  have  in  this  Memoir  what  is  seldom  to  be  expected  from 
relatives  when  they  turn  biographers — a  graphic  picture  of  the 
man’s  external  aspect  and  of  his  foibles.  “  He  ought  to  have  been 
nearly  six  feet  high  ” ;  but  nature  was,  we  suppose,  as  jealous  as 
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the  Royal  Society,  and  “  there  appears  to  have  been  an  arrest  of 
growth  between  his  hip  and  his  knee.”  His  hair  turned  grey 
through  excessive  study  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  he  had 
brilliant  eyes.  What  his  biographer  terms  “  duality  of  mental 
action,”  and  the  world  calls  “  wool-gathering,”  was,  as  indeed,  the 
whole  course  of  his  life  shows,  “  an  ordinary  habit  with  him.” 
He  used  every  room  in  his  house  as  his  study,  and  never 
sorted  anything.  The  consequence  was  that  “  the  house  was  one 
large  waste-paper  basket.”  Unfortunately  he  could  remember 
where  he  had  put  the  most  trivial  object  thirty  years  before,  and 
was  much  aggrieved  that  his  household  could  not  do  the  same. 
He  was  utterly  indifferent  about  his  clothes  “  so  long  as  they 
were  baggy,”  and  would  go  out  to  dinner  in  the  first  coat  that 
came  to  hand.  His  walk  was  more  a  run  than  a  walk,  with 
very  short  steps,  and  “  he  usually  held  a  large  bunch  of  keys, 
which  he  jingled  all  the  time.”  With  a  hoarse  voice  he  seems  to 
have  thought  himself  born  to  be  an  orator,  just  as  he  thought  he 
could  steer  a  boat  better  than  anybody  else.  Yet  with  all  the 
vanities  and  weaknesses  of  which  this  volume  is  one  continuous 
unconscious  record,  he  had  so  much  genuine  kindliness  of  heart 
that  the  critic,  by  the  time  he  has  finished  his  task,  cannot .  help 
feeling  something  of  the  affection  for  him  that  his  own  friends 
and  family  felt.  It  is  only  a  pity  that  his  too  busy  brain  could 
not  have  been  sent  to  sleep  half  its  time.  During  the  remaining 
half  it  might  have  concentrated  itself  on  some  more  lasting  work 
than  the  thousand  scientific  triflings  which  made  the  signature 
of  Mr.  Alfred  Smee  so  distressingly  familiar  to  the  eyes  of  readers 
of  London  journals. 

ADAMS’S  TALES  ILLUSTRATING  CHURCH  HISTORY.* 

E  are  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Adams’s  Tales  Illustrating 
Church  History  may  be  considered  as  a  “  Sunday  book.” 
We  say  this  with  some  doubt,  because  we  are  aware  that  there 
are  diversities  of  opinion  as  to  what  entitles  a  book  to  be  placed 
in  that  class  of  literature.  It  once  happened  to  us  to  be  severely 
3nubbed  by  a  damsel  of  Evangelical  training  for  offering  her  as 
appropriate  reading  for  Sunday  a  romance  dealing  with  the 
fortunes  of  three  Crusaders,  who,  we  hoped,  might  pass  as 
Christian  heroes,  but  who  in  her  eyes  were  as  secular  and  profane 
as  if  they  had  been  the  Three  Musketeers.  If,  however,  to  be 
dedicated  to  a  Bishop,  to  inculcate  admirably  accurate  views  of  the 
English  Church,  and  to  be  of  improving  moral  tendency,  fit  a  book 
for  Sunday  consumption,  these  tales  may  certainly  serve  that 
purpose.  From  a  weekday  point  of  view  they  are  liable  to  the 
objection  of  being  a  tritie  dull.  The  dramatis  persona  argue, 
quarrel,  fight,  make  love,  and  altogether  do  their  best  to  be  life¬ 
like  •,  but,  saints  and  sinners  alike,  they  are  shadowy  beings  who 
fail  to  rouse  more  than  a  languid  interest  in  the  reader. 
The  author  has  aspired  to  do  something  more  than  reproduce 
the  conventional  knight  and  the  conventional  monk  who  form  the 
stock-in-trade  of  the  ordinary  historical  novelist,  and  in  one  or  two  in¬ 
stances  he  has  attained  to  a  moderate  degree  of  success.  In  the  first 
of  his  tales,  Father  Algar,  the  parish  priest  of  Sherborne,  is  by  no 
means  ill  drawn,  and  may  serve  to  impress  upon  the  reader’s  mind 
the  fact  that  there  were  parish  priests  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  that  the  Church  was  not,  as  many  people  suppose,  wholly 
given  over  into  the  hands  of  monks.  In  one  of  the  other  tales, 
Abbot  Reinold  of  Holy  Cross,  who  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
fifteenth-century  version  of  the  squire-parson  of  later  days,  is  also 
a  character  not  ill  conceived,  though  the  design  is  better  than  the 
execution.  When  we  have  added  to  these  the  wicked  Abbot  Oswell 
— a  sort  of  Brian  de  Bois-Guilberb  without  any  of  his  redeeming 
qualities — and  the  Franciscan  Friar  Martin,  who  sorely  tries 
Father  Algar  by  poaching  upon  his  parochial  manor,  we  have 
named  all  of  the  male  characters  who  deserve  any  notice.  Of  the 
heroines,  one  only,  Ruth  Ilettley,  the  sister  and  fellow-worker  of  a 
Lollard  transcriber  of  the  Scriptures,  possesses  any  individuality ; 
and  even  she  is  too  modern  in  style.  The  rest  are  puppets,  and  not 
very  lively  puppets  either.  In  one  point  Mr.  Adams  falls  sadly 
below  the  standard  of  the  conventional  historical  romance.  The 
language  of  his  personages  is,  we  may  say,  distressingly  mild.  In 
the  romances  which  delighted  our  youth  a  factitious  vigour  was 
imparted  to  the  lay  characters  by  the  energy  of  the  language  put 
into  their  mouths.  The  strength  of  the  epithets  they  employed 
was  as  remarkable  as  that  of  their  muscles ;  their  oaths  were'  as 
quaint  as  their  garments,  their  curses  as  tremendous  as  their  blows. 
In  turning  over  Mr.  Adams’s  pages  we  are  indeed  ever  and  anon 
cheered  by  the  sight  of  “  By  my  halidom,”  or  “  By  the  mass  ”  ;  but, 
as  a  rule,  his  people,  like  Clifford,  “  cannot  spare  their  friends  an 
oath.”  Sometimes,  too,  they  fall  into  a  painfully  modern  tone. 
Surely  no  traveller  of  romance  ever  before  administered  consolation 
to  his  companion  in  this  wise : — “  It  was  unfortunate,  but  it  could 
not  be  avoided.”  Nor  can  we  imagine  a  fifteenth-century  leech, 
called  in  to  attend  a  Lollard  maiden  who  had  been  snatched  too 
late  from  the  heretic’s  fiery  death,  pronouncing  that  “these  inju¬ 
ries,  aggravated  as  they  are  by  the  nervous  exhaustion  of  so  many 
hours  of  suffering,  are  enough  to  destroy  a  far  stronger  woman.” 
That  Queen  Elizabeth  desired  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  Church 
is  undoubted ;  but  we  do  not  recognize  her  Grace's  characteristic 
style  in  the  following  sentences  : — 

“There  are  differences  to  some  extent  in  all  Churches,”  said  Elizabeth. 

*  Tales  Illustrating  Church  History.  England.  Vol.  Ill .  Medieval 
Period.  By  the  Rev.  II.  C.  Adams,  Vicar  of  Dry  Saudford,  Author  of 
“  Wilton  of  Cuthbert’s,”  “  Schoolboy  Honour,”  Ac.  With  Four  Woodcut 
Illustrations.  Oxford  and  London  :  Parker  &  Co.  1877. 


“  It  has  ever  been  so  since  the  Church  was  first  set  up.  To  some  extent  it 
is  reason  to  permit  them,  though  it  is  also  reason  to  restrain  them  •within 
proper  bounds.  It  is  only  by  mutual  toleration  and  forbearance  that  unity 
can  exist  at  all.  It  has  been  the  happiness  of  my  reign  thus  far,  that  many 
mutual  concessions  have  been  made.” 

Even  the  fighting  heroes  are  rather  mild  in  style.  That  an  Oxford 
student,  mauled  in  a  town  and  gown  row,  should  find  a  lovely 
being — the  Lollard  damsel  aforesaid — to  attend  to  his  hurts,  ia 
quite  according  to  the  rules  of  romance;  but  our  feelings  are 
shocked  when  we  find  that  his  wounds  resolve  themselves  into  a 
“  contusion  ”  on  the  leg.  The  heroes  of  our  youth,  when  they 
invoked  the  heroine’s  leechcraft,  had  at  least  a  head  split  open  or  a 
thrust  through  the  sword-arm  to  show.  The  artist  who  has  illus¬ 
trated  this  scene  has  portrayed  the  wounded  hero  as  a  nice-looking 
voung  gentleman,  rather  stiff,  certainly,  about  the  legs,  but 
“  pleasingly  combed,”  and  faultlessly  got  up,  who  appears  to 
be  requesting  the  pleasure  of  dancing  the  next  waltz  with  the 
heroine. 

Of  the  four  stories  contained  in  this  volume  we  are  inclined  to 
think  the  first— the  “  Orphan  of  Evesham  ” — the  best.  Though 
it  is  neither  very  probable  nor  very  original,  some  ingenuity  has 
been  shown  in  constructing  the  plot,  and  interweaving  it  with  the 
real  history.  The  hero,  Bertrand  Forester,  first  appears  as  an 
infant  picked  up  on  the  battle-field  of  Evesham — a  manifest  re¬ 
miniscence  of  the  finding  of  Scott’s  Roland  Graeme.  The  child  is 
taken  from  the  breast  of  ita  slaughtered  mother  by  a  virtuous  and 
benevolent  Jew,  who  continues  his  charitable  work  by  bringing  up 
the  foundling  in  his  household.  At  first  sight  this  might  appear  likely 
to  be  detrimental  to  young  Bertrand’s  spiritual  welfare  ;  but  the 
parish  priest  steps  in  and  not  only  insists  upon  baptizing  the  baby, 
but  further  protects  it  by  a  sort  of  unwritten  Conscience  Clause, 
under  which  Bertrand,  though  kept  at  the  wealthy  Jew’s  cost,  re¬ 
ceives  his  education  from  the  Christian  priest.  It  is  much  to  be 
wished  that  “  the  religious  difficulty  ”  in  education  could  be  settled 
as  satisfactorily  in  our  own  day.  We  wonder,  however,  that  it 
never  struck  Father  Algar  that  Bertrand’s  body  as  well  as  his  soul 
might  be  endangered,  and  that  Esra’s  object  in  rearing  a  Christian 
child  could  only  be  to  provide  a  victim  for  crucifixion  at  those 
annual  orgies  in  which,  according  to  popular  belief,  the  Jews 
enacted  a  ghastly  parody  of  the  Passion  of  Christ.  Mr.  Adams 
knows  these  stories,  for  he  discusses  them,  and  declares  that  “  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  that  any  intelligent  person  of  those  days  could 
have  believed  these  allegations  to  be  anything  but  idle  fancies  or 
calumnies ;”  but  it  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  him  that  they  must 
needs  have  produced  some  effect  on  the  minds  of  bis  characters- 
No  allusion  to  the  current  belief  is  made  even  by  those  who  blame 
Father  Algar  for  permitting  his  pupil  to  live  in  daily  intercourse 
with  unbelievers.  No  one  suggests  the  possibility  of  Bertrand’s 
foster-mother  Miriam  emulating  her  countrywoman  in  the- 
ballad 

She’s  tied  the  little  boy,  hands  and  feet, 

She’s  pierced  him  wi’  a  knife, 

She’s  caught  his  heart’s  blood  in  a  golden  cup, 

And  twinn’d  him  o’  his  life. 

In  short,  Ezra  the  Jew,  Algar  the  parson,  and  the  villagers  of 
Sherborne  generally,  display  a  tolerance  which  strikes  us  as  im¬ 
possible  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Daniel  Deronda  had  not  as  yet 
arisen  to  instruct  the  Christian  world  in  the  beauties  of  Judaism. 
However,  if  we  get  over  this  objection,  the  rest  of  Bertrand’s 
adventures  follow  naturally  enough.  The  Jew  has  a  grand¬ 
daughter  with  whom  the  young  man  of  course  falls  in  love.  Like 
Ivanhoe’s  Rebecca  and  Codlingsby’s  Miriam,  the  Jewish  maiden 
does  not  disdain  to  enhance  her  beauty  by  all  the  arts  of  Oriental 
splendour : — 

Salone’s  dress,  too,  was  both  costly  and  well  fancied:  she  wore  a  turban 
of  dark  red  silk,  a  kirtle  of  the  same  material,  secured  by  golden  clasps 
down  the  bosom  ;  her  rich  black  hair,  matching  well  with  the  colour  of  her 
eyes  and  the  olive  of  her  complexion,  fell  in  graceful  profusion  over  her 
neck ;  she  wore  also  a  necklace  of  alternate  diamonds  and  pearls.  Alto¬ 
gether,  her  appearance  might  well  have  dazzled  eyes  more  inclined  to  be 
critical  than  those  of  Bertrand.  It  should,  however,  be  mentioned,  that 
though  the  lovely  Jewess  indulged  herself  within  the  shelter  of  her  father’s 
house  with  these  costly  decorations,  she  never  ventured  to  display  them  in 
public,  where  they  would  probably  have  attracted  the  scoffs,  if  not  the 
violence,  of  those  who  beheld  them. 

Tbe  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  lovers’  happiness  are  obvious. 
Alliances  between  Christian  and  Jew  not  having  then  become 
fashionable  in  the  best  society,  it  is  clear  that  one  or  the  other 
must  abandon  his  or  her  ancestral  faith.  A  real  incident  in  the 
history  of  the  English  Jews  supplies  the  closing  scene.  Ralph  de 
Gauden,  the  villain  of  the  piece — himself  a  Christian  and  a  suitor 
to  “the  lovely  Jewess  ” — is  master  of  a  vessel  on  which  a  number 
of  Jews,  banished  under  the  edict  of  Edward  I.,  have  embarked 
for  Tunis.  He  puts  his  passengers,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Salone,  ashore  on  a  sandflat,  and  leaves  them  to  be  swallowed  by 
the  rising  tide.  The  crime  of  Ralph  de  Gauden  and  its  punish¬ 
ment  are  matters  of  history.  Pursued  and  overtaken  by  Bertrand 
in  a  fast  galley,  he  is  consigned  to  the  hangman  by  the  stern 
justice  of  King  Edward;  while,  to  make  everything  smooth, 
Salone  now  reveals  that  she  has  long  been  a  Christian,  although 
exempted,  by  a  dispensation  of  the  accommodating  Father  Algar, 
from  making  public  profession  of  her  faith. 

The  Lollard  movement  supplies  material  for  the  next  two  stories, 
in  the  first  of  which  Sir  John  Oldcastle  figures  as  the  chief  histori¬ 
cal  personage.  The  second  depends  mainly  upon  the  character  of 
Ruth  Hettley,  who  bears  some  resemblance  to  those  devout 
gentle,  and  courageous  damsels  whom  the  author  of  the  Schonberg- 
Cotta  Family  loves  to  portray.  Into  the  mouth  of  this  heroine  on 
her  deathbed  Mr.  Adams  puts  a  glowing  prophecy  of  the  coming 
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days  when  there  shall  “be  a  free  Bible  in  England — the  un¬ 
challenged  birthright  and  heritage  of  the  people,  even  to  the  end 
of  time !  ”  When,  however,  he  comes  to  speak,  no  longer  in  the 
character  of  a  Lollard  martyr,  but  in  his  own  person,  he  expresses 
views  which  will  hardly  be  so  agreeable  to  Protestantism  of 
“the  Bible  only”  school.  “Had  the  laity,”  he  says  regret¬ 
fully,  “  been  instructed  that,  though  all  might  read,  it  was  not 
safe  for  private  individuals  to  put  what  interpretation  they 
pleased  on  texts,  without  regard  to  primitive  tradition  or  the 
consent  of  the  Church  in  all  ages— they  would,  in  all  likelihood, 
have  acknowledged  the  reasonableness  of  such  a  warning,  and  been 
willing  to  look  to  their  teachers  for  the  correct  explanation.”  In 
the  same  spirit  he  deplores  the  decline  of  the  influence  of  the 
clergy  in  consequence  of  the  Reformation.  “  The  rod  of  their 
power  was  broken,  the  faith  of  the  people  in  their  teachers  was 
rudely  shaken ;  alas,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  will  ever  fully 
be  restored !  ” 

The  last  tale,  “  The  Prior’s  Ward,  or  the  Broken  Unity  of 
the  Church,”  deals  with  those  conflicting  religious  forces  which 
Elizabeth  strove,  not  altogether  unsuccessfully,  to  confine  within 
the  bounds  of  one  national  Church.  While  the  hero,  avoiding 
Rome  on  one  side  and  Geneva  on  the  other,  succeeds  in  adapting 
himself  to  the  approved  type  of  Anglicanism,  the  heroine,  after  a 
severe  mental  struggle,  decides  for  the  Holy  See,  and  throws  over 
her  Anglican  lover  accordingly.  Perhaps,  if  the  young  man  had 
been  rather  more  impassioned  and  less  painfully  rational  in  his  style 
of  argument,  he  might  have  fared  better.  An  enthusiastic  girl 
would  naturally  resent  being  told  by  her  lover  to  go  into  the 
question  “  in  a  candid  and  unprejudiced  spirit.”  “  You  do  not 
persuade  me,”  says  the  adored  one ;  “  I  fear  there  is  as  little  hope 
of  my  persuading  you.”  “  True,  Grace,”  answers  the  too  reason¬ 
able  young  man,  and  though  he  has  the  common  politeness  to  add 
something  about  the  loss  of  his  “  earthly  happiness,”  he  does  not 
take  very  long  in  coming  to  the  conclusion,  “  I  will  urge  you  no 
further.”  For  an  Elizabethan  gallant,  his  blood  flowed  somewhat 
languidly  in  his  veins. 

From  the  specimens  we  have  given  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr. 
Adams  is  stronger  in  history  than  in  romance.  He  shows  that 

he  understands  the  true  position  of  the  Anglican  Church,  but  he 

has  not  the  art  to  set  its  sons  and  daughters  before  us  as  living 
beings.  As  a  writer  of  fiction  he  is  more  entertaining  when  he 
portrays  modern  schoolboys  thau  when  he  undertakes  to  represent 
men  and  women  under  the  Plantagenets  and  the  Tudors. 


CONDER’S  TENT  WORK  IN  PALESTINE.* 

LIEUTENANT  CONDER’S  two  volumes  of  Tent,  Work  in 
Palestine  give  a  graphic  account  of  upwards  of  three  years 
spent  in  the  systematic  survey  of  the  Holy  Land  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  F und.  This  task  had  in  the 
first  instance  been  undertaken  by  Captain  Stewart,  R.E.,  in 
January  1872.  When  he  was  compelled  by  ill-health  to  relin¬ 
quish  it,  the  work  of  the  Survey  was  carried  on  in  the  interim 
bv  the  late  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  Drake  until  the  arrival  on  the  spot  of 
Lieutenant  Conder  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year.  Returning 
to  England  in  September  1875,  after  having  surveyed  and  mapped 
4,700  square  miles  of  country,  Mr.  Conder  brought  with  him 
a’ mass  of  scientific  observations,  drawings,  and  notes  which, 
we  are  glad  to  hear,  are  being  arranged  and  prepared  for 
separate  publication,  in  company  with  the  great  map,  on  the  scale 
of  one  inch  to  a  mile,  which  has  since  been  carried  on  to  comple¬ 
tion  by  Lieutenant  Kitchener,  R.E.  In  the  volumes  now  issued 
we  have  Mr.  Conder’s  personal  history  of  the  work,  telling  in 
modest  terms  with  how  much  toil,  occasional  hardship,  and  not  in¬ 
frequent  risk  to  person  and  life, The  Survey  was  carried  on.  Only  a 
limited  portion  of  his  book  is  devoted  to  the  topography  and  archm- 
olo«w  of  the  Holy  City,  his  object  being  to  afford  a  succinct  and 
comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  field  of  operations  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Palestine.  There  is,  however,  in  the  couple 
of  chapters  devoted  to  Jerusalem,  the  Temple,  and  Calvary,  an 
admirable  summary  of  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  fixed  and  in¬ 
disputable  data  for  determining  the  vexed  problems  relating  to  the 
holy  sites.  We  are  here  gratified  at  finding  the  facts,  as  verified 
bv  Mr.  Conder’s  skilled  and  unbiassed  researches,  in  entire  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  opinions  we  expressed  in  our  recent  review 
of  Mr.  Fergusson’s  speculative  restorations.  From  a  brief  but 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  facts  and  monuments  banded  down 
by  Josephus  and  the  Talmudists,  combined  with  the  evidence  of 
later  visitors,  such  as  Eusebius,  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim  Benjamin 
of  Tudela — and,  above  all,  from  the  proofs  afforded  by  the  levels  of 
the  Sanctuary  platform,  and  other  data  supplied  by  what  remains 
of  the  various  ancient  constructions— it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
the  Sakhra  is  to  be  taken  as  the  central  point  and  pivot  of 
the  whole  Temple  structure,  alike  under  Solomon,  Zerubbabel,  and 
Herod.  It  has  been  the  weak  point  of  all  schemes  of  recon¬ 
struction  hitherto,  as  is  emphatically  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Conder, 
that  little  or  no  attention  has  been  given  to  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  levels  and  contours.  This  was  in  fact  a 
matter  of  precision  wholly  beyond  attainment  before  the  exact 
system  of  admeasurement  brought  to  bear  by  the  ofliceis  of  the 
Survey.  The  various  levels  of  the  Temple  courts,  for  instance,  aie 
made  thoroughly  known  to  us  by  the  writings  of  Maimonides. 

♦  Tent  Work  in  Palestine :  a  Record  of  Discovery  and  Adventure.  By 
Claude  Rcignier  Conder,  R.E.,  Officer  in  Command  of  the  Survey  Expedi¬ 
tion.  2  vols.  With  Illustrations  by  J.  W.  Whymper.  London  ;  Bentley 
&  Son.  1878. 


They  agree  to  a  foot  with  those  of  the  Sakhra,  as  a  glance  at  the 
plan  will  show.  And  with  no  other  site  is  it  possible  to  make 
them  agree.  Mr.  Conder’s  sketch-plan  shows  this  agreement  better 
than  words  can  explain  it.  But  he  proceeds  to  apply  sundry 
special  tests  which  serve  to  clinch  the  argument  by  means  of  the 
striking  accord  thus  shown  between  the  figures  of  the  Survey  and  the 
measures  given  by  the  Middoth.  Whether  Mr.  Conder  is  equally 
borne  out  by  the  facts  in  reducing  the  Jewish  cubit  to  16  inches 
is  a  point  more  open  to  dispute.  To  assign  to  early  Oriental 
measures  of  any  kind  a  precision  such  as  that  insisted  on  in 
modern  standards  must  be  dismissed  as  a. hopeless  task.  Tho 
best  equivalent  attainable  must  needs  remain  approximate  only. 
Without  insisting-  on  Captain  Warren’s  estimate  of  21  inches,  the 
value  generally  assigned  to  the  Babylonian  cubit,  there  is  nothing 
to  preclude  a  mean  being  taken  between  that  figure  and  the  limit 
of  16  inches  laid  down  by  our  author,  or  to  impair  the  force  of  the 
general  conclusions  to  which  his  investigations  as  a  scientific  sur¬ 
veyor  have  led  him  : — 

There  is  not  space  to  go  farther  into  detail,  though  the  investigation  has 
been  pursued  farther ;  but  the  above  facts  are,  perhaps,  sufficient  to  speak 
for  themselves.  We  see  the  Holy  House  in  its  natural  and  traditional  posi¬ 
tion,  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  ;  we  see  the  Courts  descending  on  either 
side  according  to  the  present  slopes  of  the  hill ;  we  find,  the  great  rock- 
galleries  dropping  naturally  into  their  right  places  ;  and  finally  we  see  the 
Temple,  by  the  immutability  of  Oriental  custom,  still  a  Temple,  and  the 
site  of  the  great  Altar  still  consecrated  by  the  beautiful  little  Chapel  of  the 
Chain.  Push  the  Temple  a  little  to  the  north  or  south,  and  the  levels 
cease  to  agree  ;  lengthen  the  cubit  to  the  Egyptian  standard  of  twenty- 
one  inches,  and  the  exactitude  of  the  adaptation  is  at  once  destroyed. 

No  part  of  Mr.  Conder’s  work  can  have  greater  interest  for  the 
public  than  the  two  chapters  occupied  with  Samaria  .and  her 
people.  The  traditional  impression  fostered,  if  not  originated, 
by  Jewish  hatred  or  jealousy,  has  been  that  the  Samaritans 
are  “  Cuthim,”  alien  settlers  from  beyond  Jordan,  selected 
and  introduced  from  various  tribes  under,  the  sway  of 
Assyria  to  replace  the  ten  tribes  carried  away  into  captivity  by 
Saro-on.  ■  The  Israelite  exiles  themselves— if  we  set  aside  the 
ridiculous  theories  of  their  turning  up  as  Affghans,  Nestorian 
Christians,  Irish  Celts,  or  Anglo-Saxons— have  by  sober  historians 
and  ethnologists  in  general  been  held  to  have  been  lost  as  a  people 
through  intermixture  with  the  races  among  whom  they  were  dis¬ 
persed.  There  are,  however,  reasons,  which  Mr.  Conder  fortifies 
with  many  arguments  of  weight,  for  receiving  these,  conclusions 
with  great  reserve.  He  was  struck  on  his  first  visit  in  1875 
with  the  close  family  likeness  which  the  people  of  Samaria  bear 
both  in  features  and  in  figure  to  the  Jews.  The  Samaritan  priest¬ 
hood,  in  particular,  show  a  type  of  manly  beauty  which  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  Jewish — the  aquiline  nose,  the  lustrous  brown  eyes,  the 
thick  under  lip,  the  crisp  hair,  above  all,  the  peach-like  down  of 
the  complexion.  In  figure  they  are  lean  and  meagre,  like  the 
Palestinian  Jews.  Though  the  two  races,  or  branches  of  the 
same  race,  have  not  for  hundreds  of  years  intermarried,  Jews  and 
Samaritans  having  alike  kept  their  native  stock  pure,  they  show  a 
remarkable  likeness  in  their  characteristic  physiognomy.  In  the 
next  place,  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  of  which  there  exist 
copies  older  by  far  than  any  extant  Jewish  codex,  is,  not¬ 
withstanding  some  marked  points  of  difference,  substan¬ 
tially  the  same  as  the  Jewish  text,  and  in  fullest  accord 
with  the  Septuagint  version.  The  Samaritan  character  in  which 
they  are  written  closely  approaches  the  most  ancient  forms  of 
Jewish  writing.  The  inference  is  strongly  in  favour  of  the  original 
copies  having  been  made  before  the  time  of  Ezra,  when  the  square 
alphabet  had  not  been  introduced,  and  when  there  was  not  the 
same  intensity  as  afterwards*  in  the  schism  between  Jew  and 
Samaritan.  No  other  books  beyond  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua 
are  admitted  into  the  Samaritan  canon.  If  the  Samaritans  were 
of  a  race  who  held  the  captive  Hebrews  in  contempt  and  hatred, 
how  could  these  foreign  colonists  have  adopted  the  law  and  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  J  ews  ?  By  the  Talmudists  they  are,  indeed,  invariably 
called  “  Cuthim.”  That  colonists  were  sent  from  Cutha  as  well 
as  from  Ava,  Hamath,  and  Sepharvaim  we  learn  from  the  Bible, 
though  of  Cutha  we  know  no  more  than  that  Nergal  was  there 
worshipped  as  a  lion-god,  according  to  the  cuneiform  inscriptions, 
the  place  having  presumably  been  devastated  by  a  plague  of  lions.  It 
may  be,  as  Mr.  Conder  thinks,  that  the  Jews  seized  upon  the 
similarity  of  the  name  Cuthim  with  the  title  Kusaniya,  or  “  true 
people  ”  by  which  one  sect  of  the  Samaritans  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  from  a  second,  the  Lifdniyeh,  and  that  thus  the  name  got 
attached  to  the  people  at  large.  According  to  another  view,  to 
be  found  in  Josephus  and  the  Targums,  the  Samaritans  claimed 
to  be  Sidonians — an  instance  of  the  untrustworthiness  of  the  later 

Jewish  traditions.  . 

One  known  point  of  importance  is  that  the  settlers  m 
Samaria  petitioned  for  a  priest  to  be  sent  to  them,  upon 
which  an  Israelite  priest  returned  and  dwelt  at  Bethel;  and 
another  is  that  the  Samaritan  priesthood  claimed  descent  from 
Phiuehas,  the  grandson  of  Aaron.  These  are  so  many  mdi- 
cations  that  a  remnant  of  the  ten  tribes  remained  at  home, 
who  were  reinforced  by  another  band  from  Assyria  in  com¬ 
pany  with  the  foreign  settlers  then  introduced.  On  the  return  of 
the  Jews  the  Samaritans  were  desirous  of  taking  part  in  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Temple.  The  rise  of  Pharisaic  influence  was 
what  mainly  embittered  the  feud  between  the  Jews  and  the 
Samaritans,  the  latter  closely  resembling  in  their  tenets  and  usages 
the  Karaite  and  Sadducean  section,  clinging  to  Gerizim  as  the  true 
religious  centre  and  repudiating  the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection. 
In  their  general  belief  the  Samaritans  may  be  said  to  approximate 
the  most°closely  to  the  creed  of  original  J udaism.  Their  numbers. 
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after  the  vicissitudes  which  Mr.  Conder  briefly  sketches,  have 
lamentably  dwindled,  a  mere  handful  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  souls  in  the  year  1872  forming  the  sum  of  the  little 
community  collected  at  Nablus.  Mr.  Conder  was  not  fortunate 
enough  to  witness  the  curious  paschal  rites  which  remain  as  the 
most  distinctive  feature  of  this  remnant  of  an  antique  race ;  but  he  was 
permitted  twice  to  inspect  the  three  copies  of  the  Pentateuch  roll 
treasured  up  in  the  synagogue  at  Nablus,  and  he  gives  a  brief  but 
interesting  description  of  these  precious  manuscripts.  The  oldest 
and  most  sacred — quite  a  Samaritan  fetish — which  is  only  seen  by 
the  congregation  once  a  year,  being  raised  above  the  priest’s  head 
on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  is  the  well-known  one  attributed  to 
Abishuah,  third  in  descent  from  Aaron.  This  important  scroll, 
for  which  is  claimed  an  antiquity  some  threefold  greater  than  that 
of  any  recognized  Hebrew  codex,  ought  undoubtedly  to  receive  a 
more  critical  scrutiny  and  collation,  if  possible,  than  it  has  hitherto 
undergone  at  the  hands  of  scholars ;  as  should  also  the  “  Fire 
Tried  ”  MS.  now  belonging  to  a  poor  widow  in  Jerusalem,  which 
Mr.  Conder  was  permitted  to  examine,  and  which  has  been  in 
England  without  any  purchaser  coming  up  to  the  1,000k  demanded 
for  it. 

Mr.  Conder  brings  to  bear  the  results  of  his  personal  observa¬ 
tion  and  research  in  support  of  M.  Gauneau’s  conviction  that  in 
the  Fellahin,  or  “  tillers  ”  of  Palestine  lowlands,  are  to  be  seen  the 
descendants  of  the  old  Canaanite  stock.  Smitten  without  mercy 
as  they  were  by  Joshua  and  the  invading  host,  these  primitive 
Semitic  tribes  were  far  from  being  exterminated,  but  survived  in 
great  measure  in  subjection  to  the  conquering  race,  like  the 
Saxons  under  their  Norman  rulers,  as  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water.  To  this  peasantry  the  learned  Jews  have  ascribed  the  use 
of  the  Aramaic  language,  the  holy  Hebrew  of  the  sacred  books 
being  confined  to  the  priestly  class,  and  understood  by  them  alone 
aftdr  the  return  from  the  Captivity.  Our  author’s  familiar  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  vernacular  tongue,  which  stood  him  in  good  stead 
when  identifying  the  Biblical  sites  for  the  purposes  of  the  Survey, 
and  working  out  archaeological  or  topographical  problems  by 
the  aid  of  local  tradition,  enabled  him  to  verify  the  fact  that  the 
peasantry  even  now  speak  on  the  whole  Aramaic  rather  than  Arabic; 
and  we  know  from  Jerome  that  this  was  distinctly  the  case  as  late 
as  the  fourth  century,  the  most  archaic  forms  and  sounds  being  in 
many  instances  preserved.  Almost  all  the  words  used  in  the  Bible 
for  natural  features,  such  as  rocks,  torrents,  pools,  springs,  &e.,  are 
retained  intact  in  the  peasants’  language  ;  though  certain  foreign 
words  have  crept  in,  as  “burg  ”  for  a  tower,  and  El  Mineh  for  a 
harbour,  a  corruption  of  the  Greek  limen,  as  well  as  sundry  Cru¬ 
sading  names  attached  to  mediaeval  or  later  sites.  The  national 
character  and  religious  usages  of  the  Fellahin  are  largely  in  accord 
with  this  idea  of  their  origin.  Conspicuous  among  these  signs  is  the 
small  white  dome  or  chapel  crowning  in  every  village  the  highest 
peak  or  ridge,  variously  called  Kubbek  (dome),  Mazur  (shrine), 
or  Mukarn  (station),  the  latter  being  a  Hebrew  word  used  in  the 
Bible  for  the  “  places”  of  the  Canaanites  which  Joshua  was  com¬ 
missioned  to  destroy.  Six  kinds  of  Mukarn  are  enumerated  by'our 
author,  some  being  tombs  of  Scripture  worthies,  as  Noah,  Abra¬ 
ham,  the  patriarchs,  priests,  and  prophets  ;  others  commemorating 
Christian  saints,  and  a  whole  pantheon  of  Mohammedan  sheikhs  or 
holy  men  of  various  races.  Although  there  is  no  mythology  proper 
to  be  traced  in  any  people  of  Semitic  blood,  there  is,  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  a  large  body  of  floating  tradition  among  these  retentive  and 
stubbornly  unchanging  tribes,  which  seems  to  go  back  to  a  very 
early  stage  of  national  belief  and  usage.  The  legend  of  the 
“  Fewish,”  a  name  strongly  suggestive  of  Phoenician  origin,  is 
perhaps  of  dubious  etymological  or  ethnological  value,  since  the 
peasants  say  that  the  Fewish  were  Christians,  and  the  sites  con¬ 
nected  with  the  name  are  invariably  Crusading  towns  or  fortresses. 

Besides  the  settled  population  of  the  villages,  the  nomadic  tribes 
or  Bedawin  formed  the  subject  of  Mr.  Conder’s  intimate  and 
accurate  study.  The  language  of  these  tribes  differs  from  that  of 
the  peasantry,  coming  nearer  to  that  of  the  Arabs  of  the  Mecca 
district,  and  thus  to  literary  Arabic.  They  have,  moreover,  a  kind 
of  slang  of  their  own,  which  Europeans  fail  to  understand.  The 
wave  of  nomadic  life  has  been  from  time  immemorial  lapping,  as  our 
author  graphically  puts  it,  against  the  mountain  of  the  Fellahin. 
This  wave  has  its  ebb  and  flow.  In  times  of  peace  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  strong,  and  the  Arabs  are  driven  back  into  the  deserts. 
When  war  breaks  out,  the  wild  tribes  encroach  upon  the  settled 
lands,  and  levy  black-mail.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  settled 
people  gain  ground,  the  Bedawin  being  a  mere  shadow  of  what 
their  forefathers  were.  The  Jewish  population  comes  also  under 
our  author’s  notice,  the  latest  and  most  authentic  statistics  of 
their  numbers,  condition,  and  prospects  having  been  carefully 
collected  by  him.  Of  the  fertility  and  the  resources  of  the 
country  he  gives  in  conclusion  a  highly  encouraging  estimate.  No 
physical  change,  he  considers,  has  come  over  the  land,  affecting  in 
any  way  its  natural  water  supplies  or  the  productiveness  of  the 
soil.  All  that  is  needed  is  a  larger  and  more  energetic  population, 
and,  above  all,  good  and  settled  government.  Good  roads, 
efficient  irrigation,  and  water  storage,  the  immediate  results  of 
this  blissful  change,  would  ere  long  bring  back  to  the  Holy  Land 
its  birthright  as  a  “  land  of  rivers  and  streams,”  the  joy  of  the 
whole  earth.  Strange  to  say,  it  is  to  the  agency  of  England  in 
some  mysterious  way  that  popular  expectation  turns  for  the  reali¬ 
zation  of  this  millennial  vision. 


GADDINGS  WITH  A  PRIMITIVE  PEOPLE.* 

IF  we  have  not  enjoyed  these  “Gaddings”  so  much  as  Mr. 

Baillie  Grohman’s  former  book  on  “  Tyrol  and  the  Tyrolese,” 
perhaps  it  is  not  altogether  the  author’s  fault.  In  the  earlier  work 
we  had  more  of  the  fresh  flavour  of  his  favourite  experiences  ;  ha 
carried  us  away  from  remote  valleys  and  villages  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  mountains ;  introduced  us  to  keepers,  foresters,  and 
poachers;  excited  us  with  stirring  stories  of  the  chase  of  tha 
chamois,  or  of  circumventing  the  almost  more  wary  blackcock. 
Here  we  have  but  a  single  chapter  of  mountain  sport,  which  is  in¬ 
troduced  at  the  finish,  seemingly  by  way  of  bonne  louche.  For  tha 
rest  we  are  kept  more  in  the  villages  and  among  the  churches,  and 
are  instructed  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people.  At  tha 
same  time  we  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  want  of  variety  ;  and 
if  the  volumes  appear  in  any  degree  tame,  they  are  only  tame  by 
comparison.  Mr.  Baillie  Grokman,  apparently,  is  half  German  by 
blood,  and  he  is  certainly  more  than  half  Tyrolese  by  taste  a3 
well  as  domestication.  lie  lives  among  the  people  and  knows 
them  intimately.  He  lies  out  among  the  hills  for  days  together 
in  pursuit  of  sport ;  he  cooks  his  own  very  simple  meals  in  solitary 
huts  on  the  Alps  and  among  the  glaciers.  He  makes  himself  at 
home  in  the  rude  village  inns  or  in  the  cottages  of  hospitable 
keepers  and  farmers.  He  attends  their  rifle  matches  attired  in  the 
local  costume,  and  seems  to  talk  the  provincial  patois  fluently, 
being  even  a  master  of  the  rough  and  stinging  “  chaff”  which  is 
the  regular  small  change  of  conversation  in  those  mountain  valleys. 
And  in  the  course  of  his  “  Gaddings  ”  he  takes  us  to  the  shooting 
matches  ;  to  the  Passion  and  Paradise  plays  ;  to  the  Confessional, 
Church  ceremonies,  and  wedding  festivities.  We  visit  the  Senn- 
hiitten,  where  solitary  shepherdesses  superintend  the  dairies  and 
see  to  the  flocks  among  the  clouds  and  Alpine  flower  gardens, 
through  the  short  summer  season ;  and  the  peasant-baths, 
which  are  considered  sovereign  for  the  indigestion  that 
must  often  wait  upon  voracious  appetites.  It  is  seldom  indeed 
that  a  stranger  of  birth  and  education  acquaints  himself  so 
thoroughly  with  those  habits  of  the  humbler  classes  in  a  most  inte¬ 
resting  country  at  which  the  mere  tourist  can  only  glance  in  passing. 
Mr.  Grohman  has  done  for  the  Tyrolese  peasantry  what  Mr.  Rose 
has  done  for  the  Spanish  lower  orders  in  his  Untrodden  Spain. 
Not  the  least  romantic  passage  in  his  volumes  is  that  where  he  tells 
how  he  became  master  of  the  Schloss  Matzen,  from  which  he  dates 
his  preface.  Once  upon  a  time  the  castle  was  “  the  mighty  strong¬ 
hold  of  powerful  Tyrolese  noble3,  races  more  famous  than  the 
notorious  Rhenish  knights  for  their  warlike  spirit  and  for  their 
daring  deeds  of  highwaymanry.”  It  seems  to  have  been  the  fast¬ 
ness  of  the  family  of  the  Freundsbergers,  whose  best-known  scion 
led  his  bands  of  landsknechts  under  the  Constable  de  Bourbon  to 
the  sack  of  Rome.  Mr.  Grohman  had  paid  it  a  visit,  four  years 
ago,  one  balmy  evening  in  September.  He  had  been  enchanted  by 
the  view  of  the  picturesque  landscape  framed  in  a  rugged  oriel 
window  in  one  of  the  uppermost  stories.  Flis  eyes  had  gone 
wandering  from  the  glaciers  among  the  snowy  mountain  summits 
down  to  that  military  road,  made  by  the  Roman  legionaries 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  which  winds  along  the  meadows  by 
the  banks  of  the  Inn.  He  had  strolled  through  long  suites  of 
ghostly  rooms  that  echoed  solemnly  to  the  tread  of  the  intruder ; 
he  crossed  the  cloistered  courtyard  and  passed  under  the  dilapi¬ 
dated  iron-plated  portals,  aud,  when  he  emerged  again  on  the  turf 
before  the  castle  gates,  he  had  fallen  passionately  in  love  with  the 
place.  We  know  not  whether  he  had  gone  to  examine  it  as  an 
intending  purchaser,  but  it  chanced  to  be  in  the  market,  and  in 
twenty-four  hours  he  had  made  arrangements  to  buy  it.  This 
book  was  written,  as  he  tells  us,  in  that  upper  chamber  with  the 
oriel  window  and  the  magnificent  view.  He  has  converted  the 
room  into  a  study,  and  furnished  it  with  objects  of  archaeological 
and  historical  interest  which  he  collected  elsewhere.  Nothing 
could  possibly  sound  more  romantic,  and  certainly  it  is  not  Mr. 
Grohman’s  fault  if  he  has  not  been  inspired  on  his  favourite 
subjects. 

A  propos  of  that  appropriate  furnishing  of  his  writing  den,  he  tells 
some  curious  and  amusing  stories  of  his  chases  after  antiquities.  He 
declares  that  he  finds  these  adventures  almost  as  exciting  as  his  ex¬ 
peditions  in  pursuit  of  the  chamois,  and  they  serve  besides  to  give 
the  reader  an  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  Tyrolese  peasants.  There 
was  a  time,  as  it  appears,  and  not  very  long  ago,  when  Tyrol  was 
the  paradise  of  the  antiquarian  collector  and  bric-a-brac  hunter. 
Not  a  church  but  had  its  carvings  or  primitive  paintings  of  no 
mean  merit.  Not  a  well-to-do  household  but  could  boast  of  its 
heirlooms  in  the  shape  of  richly- wrought  chests  and  cupboards  as 
massive  and  substantial  as  they  were  seductive.  It  is  hard  to  con¬ 
ceive  how  such  costly  specimens  of  artistic  refinement  should  have 
been  prized  at  any  time  among  the  more  barbarous  ancestors  of  a 
people  who  have  long  ceased  to  appreciate  them.  No  men  can  be 
more  eager  to  turn  a  penny  honestly  or  otherwise  than  the 
Tyrolese,  yet  the  shrewdest  of  them  were  as  ignorant  as  their  own 
infants  of  the  purpose  which  tempted  the  curiosity-hunters  into 
their  valleys.  Even  the  better-educated  priests  regarded  rare  old 
worm-eaten  panellings  and  discoloured  altar-pieces  as  somuch  worth¬ 
less  lumber,  and  would  barter  them  willingly  for  some  brand-new 
cross  with  the  Saviour  suspended  to  it  in  ghastly  distortion.  The 
dealers  from  Vienna  and  Munich  found  their  account  in  this  happy 


*  Gaddings  with  a  Primitive  People ;  being  a  Series  of  Sketches  of  Alpine 
Life  and  Customs.  By  W.  A.  Baillie  Grohman.  London :  Remington  & 
;  Co.  1878. 
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state  of  things,  and  for  many  years  it  was  the  parishes  of  the 
Austrian  highlands  that  chiefly  supplied  the  stores  in  their  maga¬ 
zines.  Now  it  is  seldom  indeed  that  one  lights  upon  genuine  trea¬ 
sure,  hut  still  patience  and  indefatigable  research  meet  occasionally 
with  their  reward.  Of  course  chances  of  the  kind  come  more  often 
to  an  habitual  wanderer  like  Mr.  Grohman,  who  is  only  looking  out 
for  these  bargains  incidentally  ;  yet  sometimes  the  disappointment 
is  all  the  more  bitter  when  he  has  missed  by  a  hair’s  breadth  some 
inestimable  prize.  Once,  for  instance,  he  had  come  upon  a  simple 
little  church  in  a  lonely  hamlet.  The  church  had  too  evidently 
been  restored  and  vandalized  ;  it  was  Haunting  in  stucco  and  coarse 
gilding,  and  all  the  most  gaudy  colours  of  the  rainbow.  He 
examined  the  dark  loft  in  the  bell-tower,  where  any  “  rubbish ’’was 
most  likely  to  be  stored  away,  but  found  it  empty.  It  had  been 
cleared  out  only  a  year  or  two  before — so  the  schoolmaster- 
verger  informed  him — and  the  contents  had  been  sold  to  a 
travelling  Jew.  “  We  were  very  glad,  I  can  tell  you,  to  get  rid  of 
the  rubbish,  and  though  he  gave  but  a  trifle  for  the  whole  lot,  it 
must  have  cost  him  a  good  deal  to  get  the  things  away,  there  was 
such  a  quantity.”  However,  Mr.  Grohman  stumbled  upon  a  Re¬ 
naissance  altar  cloth  of  embossed  leather  of  precious  workmanship. 
Unfortunately  it  had  been  irretrievably  injured  by  abuse  and 
neglect,  yet  Mr.  Grohman  saw  enough  to  excite  him,  and  he  made 
anxious  inquiries  on  the  subject.  The  old  verger  remembered  that 
it  had  been  used  as  a  target  when  he  was  a  boy,  but  added  that 
he  had  found  another  precisely  similar  and  in  perfect  preservation 
since  the  Jew  had  made  his  purchases.  “  Where  is  it  ?  ”  demanded 
the  enthusiast  eagerly,  and  he  was  shown  the  remains  of  the 
mediaeval  masterpiece  in  the  seats  of  the  trousers  of  the  verger’s 
grandchildren. 

There  is  a  pretty  description  of  the  Sunday  visit  of  a  lover  to  the 
Alpine  hut  inhabited  in  the  summer  by  the  object  of  his  affections. 
That  solitary  life  is  one  that  could  only  be  made  endurable  by 
habit,  iron  nerves,  and  absolute  indifference  to  danger.  The  girl  lives 
alone  among  her  cattle.  She  seldom  sees  a  living  soul,'  except  her 
fellow-servant  who  brings  her  the  fortnightly  supplies,  or  some  surly 
keeper  who  is  sure  to  suspect  her  of  being  in  league  with  his  enemies 
the  poachers.  “  She  has  to  tackle  the  vicious  bull  single-handed  ; 
she  has  to  tame  the  cow — no  longer  the  docile  creature  that  would 
come  when  she  called  her  name,  since  her  calf  has  been  taken  away 
from  her.”  She  has  to  protect  herself  and  her  frail  habitation  and 
her  charges  against  snow-storms,  thunder-storms,  hurricanes,  and 
swol'en  torrents.  One  can  fancy  how  she  looks  forward  to  a  pleasant 
visit  of  any  kind — above  all,  to  the  visit  of  a  lover.  Yet  it  is  signi¬ 
ficant  of  Tyrolese  self-restraint  under  any  circumstances  that 
the  pair  to  all  appearance  are  absolutely  undemonstrative,  unless 
for  wha^yiay  be  read  in  their  eyes.  She  does  not  even  offer 
her  adnf.fer  her  hand,  nor  does  he  seem  to  expect  it.  Y,et 
should  there  be  rival  suitors,  and  if  the  young  woman  is  a 
flirt,  it  will  be  seen  that  his  feelings  are  the  fiercer  for  being 
suppressed,  and  affairs  are  unlikely  to  be  settled  without  blood¬ 
shed.  The  very  indoor  amusements  of  the  Tyrolese  are  rough  and 
even  savage,  though  they  seldom  bear  malice  for  anything  that 
may  happen.  Mr.  Grohman  tells  of  a  friendly  struggle  in  an  inn- 
parlour,  where  a  couple  of  companions  at  a  drinking-bout  inter¬ 
locked  the  middle  fingers  of  their  right  hands,  resting  the  elbows 
on  the  table,  and  struggled  to  drag  each  other  over.  A  muscle 
gave  way  under  the  strain  and  one  of  them  was  hopelessly  maimed  for 
life ;  yet,  when  the  first  sharp  burst  of  pain  was  deadened  and  the 
finger  was  dressed,  the  sufferer  gave  his  hand  to  the  winner,  and 
they  ended  the  evening  amicably  as  they  had  begun  it.  So  at  the 
rifle  matches,  they  show  the  same  inflexible  firmness  of  nerve  and 
body.  Mr.  Grohman  took  a  friend  to  one  of  them,  who  was  in¬ 
clined  to  depreciate  these  performances.  The  cynically  disposed 
spectator  changed  his  opinion  altogether  when  he  saw  the  marks¬ 
men  at  work.  He  remarked  afterwards  that,  “  had  he  not  seen 
it  with  his  own  eyes,  he  would  never  have  believed  that  human 
muscle  and  nerves  could  remain  so  rigid,  and  apparently  motion¬ 
less.”  And  the  shooting  is  the  more  admirable  that  the  weapons 
are  clumsy  and  antiquated.  The  usual  range  is  150  yards,  and 
Mr.  Grohman  has  counted  five  consecutive  shots  in  which  “  five 
marksmen,  taken  at  haphazard,  firing  one  after  the  other,  hit  each 
a  mark  the  size  of  a  sixpence.”  Such  feats  are  the  more  astonish¬ 
ing  if  we  consider  that  the  marksman  has  no  rest  either  for  his 
body  or  for  the  unwieldy  rifle.  The  making  of  roads,  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  railways,  and  the  gradual  spread  of  ideas  that  are  more 
than  liberal,  will  bring  about  wonderful  changes  no  doubt.  In  the 
meantime,  Mr.  Grohman  describes  a  people  who  are  the  very  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  terrible  free-shots  who,  strong  in  their  devotion  to 
the  throne  and  the  Church,  defended  their  mountains  in  Napoleon’s 
wars  against  the  French  and  Bavarians.  With  all  their  faults,  and 
in  spite  of  their  ignorance  and  superstition,  they  are  a  noble  and 
manly  race,  and  they  might  easily  be  changed  for  the  worse. 


NOHL’S  LIFE  OF  MOZART.* 

T  is  perhaps  unfortunate  when  an  author  thinks  it  necessary  to 
introduce  his  work  by  disparaging  some  previous  effort  in 
the  same  direction.  In  the  preface  to  his  present  volume  Hr.  Nohl 
feels  himself  called  on  to  justify  the  publication  of  his  book  in  face 
of  the  excellent  Life  of  Mozart  by  Otto  Jahn.  Readers  of  Jahn’s 
writings  on  musical  subjects  need  not  be  reminded  of  the  many  ex¬ 
cellences  which  combine  to  make  up  his  style  of  thought  and  ex- 

*  The  Life  of  Mozart.  Translated  from  the  German  work  of  Dr. 
Ludwig  Nolil.  15y  Lady  Wallace.  London  :  Longmans  &  Co.  1877. 


pressjon.  Dr.  Nohl  admits  the  merits  of  his  predecessor’s  work, 
only  he  thinks  it  is  too  scientific.  It  was  “undertaken  solely 
with  a  view  of  contributing  a  chapter  to  the  history  of  art, 
and  executed  in  a  scientific  manner.”  “  The  living  personality  and 
the  individuality  of  the  master  himself  came  out  only  incidentally 
and  in  a  fragmentary  way ;  for  the  free  and  lifelike  moulding  of 
the  material,  such  as  can  only  be  brought  out  by  a  distinct 
artistic  intention,  is  here  altogether  wanting,  if  indeed  it  found 
any  place  in  the  design  of  the  author.”  From  this  kind  of  remark 
it  is  but  a  short  step  to  calling  .Talm's  book  “  materialistic  ”  in  its 
nature  and  character  ;  and  this  step  the  writer  easily  accomplishes 
in  the  following  paragraph.  We  confess  that  all  this  strikes  us 
as  a  little  offensive.  Such  good  work  as  Jahn’s  should  not  be 
condemned  as  wanting  in  artistic  intention.  Biography  is  not 
usually  regarded  as  the  same  thing  as  fiction ;  and  the  life 
of  a  great  artist  should,  if  complete,  be  before  all  other  things 
a  chapter  of  art  history.  Moreover,  it  is  not  correct  to  speak  of 
Jahn’s  elaborate  work  as  failing  to  supply  an  adequate  conception 
of  the  composer’s  personality  ;  and  Dr.  Nohl,  in  his  sketch  of 
Mozart’s  life,  is  compelled  again  and  again  to  acknowledge  his 
indebtedness  to  his  predecessor  both  for  facts  and  for  interpre¬ 
tations.  The  real  difference  between  the  two  works  is  that  Herr 
Jahn  has  presented  Mozart  to  us  both  as  artist  and  as  man,  while 
Dr.  Nohl  has  been  mainly  concerned  to  exhibit  the  latter  aspect 
of  his  subject.  The  question  is,  which  is  the  more  important 
in  the  case  of  a  great  originating  genius — a  study  of  his 
artistic  work  in  its  proper  historical  relations  and  of  those 
circumstances  of  his  life  which  most  powerfully  influenced  this  pro¬ 
ductivity,  or  a  detailed  concrete  picture  of  the  artist’s  personality 
and  doings,  whether  related  or  not  related  to  his  creative  activity. 
We  certainly  think  the  former  is  the  more  valuable,  and  this 
difference  of  value  may  be  very  well  illustrated  by  a  perusal  of 
the  two  biographies  of  Mozart  now  in  question. 

The  value  of  a  literary  production,  however,  is  not  the  same  as  its 
popularity.  It  is  certain  that  many  more  persons  are  attracted  by  a 
vivid  biographical  portraiture  of  a  man  than  by  a  careful  and  scien¬ 
tific  appreciation  of  his  art ;  and,  since  Jahn’s  admirable  work  is  not 
accessible  to  English  readers,  we  may  be  grateful  that  this  slighter 
sketch  is  now  within  our  reach.  In  the  case  of  Mozart,  too,  there 
is  a  singular  charm  in  the  character  and  personality  to  be  depicted 
which  eminently  fits  it  for  the  popular  mode  of  treatment  adopted 
by  Dr.  Nohl.  This  charm  has  been  seen  by  the  biographer,  and  the 
result  is  a  book  that  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  quality  which 
Mr.  Mark  Pattison  has  just  told  us  is  the  one  condition  of  success 
in  the  present  day — readableness.  In  point  of  fact,  if  we  may  be 
pardoned  a  paradoxical  mode  of  expression,  the  work  almost 
errs  by  being  too  readable.  This  arises  in  part  from  the 
extreme  simplicity  of  the  subject.  Mozart  was  a  singularly  open 
and  transparent  nature.  He  offers  the  biographer  no  obscure 
depths  of  temperament  and  emotional  experience  like  Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn,  or  Chopin.  Then,  too,  his  life  was  but  little  entan¬ 
gled  in  mysterious  circumstances  and  relations.  Dr.  Nohl  has 
thus  nothing  to  clear  up,  and  an  intellectual  reader  is  inclined  to 
wish  for  some  break  in  the  easy  flow  of  the  narrative,  for  some 
element  of  complexity  which  would  make  a  larger  demand  on  his 
powers  of  attention  and  reflection.  The  excessive  readableness  of 
the  book  is,  however,  to  be  explained  in  part  by  the  author’s  style, 
which  has  far  too  much  of  the  gushing,  sentimental  element.  A 
fine  example  of  this  meets  us  on  the  very  first  page,  where,  after 
the  apparently  matter-of-fact  announcement,  “  Wolfgang  Amadeus 
Mozart  was  born  in  Salzburg  on  January  27,  1756,”  we  are  regaled 
with  a  rhapsody  on  the  beauty  of  Salzburg  extending  over  more 
than  four  pages,  and  beginning  thus : — “  Salzburg — this  portion  of 
Paradise  in  Germany — this  gem  among  all  the  cities  of  our  northern 
Fatherland,”  &c.  This  exclamatory  manner  runs  throughout  the 
book.  The  proper  emotional  effeot  of  every  incident  related  is 
indicated  to  the  reader  by  expressions  like  “  How  touching  !  ” 
(which  recurs  ad  nauseam),  “  What  child-like  modesty!  ’’and  so  on. 
This  kind  of  interpretation  appears  to  be  carried  even  further  than 
the  very  dullest  reader  can  require  when  Mozart’s  separation  from 
his  father  on  the  eve  of  a  long  journey,  with  a  view  to  the  further 
development  of  his  talent,  is  “  brought  home  ”  to  the  reader  by 
the  exclamations,  “  How  sad  must  the  parting  have  been  !  What 
fears  and  hopes  have  alternately  agitated  the  father's  breast !  ”  At 
the  same  time  we  must  add,  in  justice  to  the  writer,  that  his 
emotional  leanings  are  not  altogether  disagreeable,  even  to  a  re¬ 
fined  taste.  Mozart  is  eminently  a  subject  with  which  the 
biographer  should  be  in  love,  so  to  speak.  Dr.  Nohl  is  evidently 
in  this  condition  of  mind ;  and  a  recognition  of  this  fact  not  only 
leads  the  fastidious  reader  to  condone  many  of  the  feeble  and  silly 
exclamations  with  which  the  narrative  abounds,  but  enables  him  to 
discover  a  real  charm  in  the  naive,  caressing  manner  which  the 
author  every  now  and  then  adopts,  even  when  it  descends  to  such 
seemingly  childish  expressions  as  the  ever-recurring  “our  maestro.” 

The  outlines  of  Mozart’s  life  are  probably  known  to  most 
readers,  and  there  is  no  need  of  reproducing  them  here.  Dr. 
Nohl’s  narrative  adds  many  an  interesting  little  touch  to  the 
pre-existing  picture  of  the  man  (in  the  English  reader’s  mind  at 
least),  though  we  cannot  but  think  that  his  great  fondness  for  his 
subject  has  disposed  him  here  and  there  to  attach  too  much  value 
to  trivialities.  The  stories  of  Mozart’s  amazing  precocity  will  be 
familiar  to  all.  More  fresh  and  interesting  is  the  account  of  the 
happy  relations  of  Mozart  to  his  family  and  his  friends.  He  hid 
depths  of  earnest  affection  under  a  charming  guise  of  sportiveness. 
Some  of  his  letters  to  his  sister  (Nannerl)  here  quoted  are  full  of 
this  tender  playfulness.  Even  towards  his  father,  with  whom  he 
found  it  sufficiently  difficult  to  keep  up  harmonious  relations,  this 
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tone  of  pleasantry  is  the  prevailing  one.  The  account  of  Mozart’s 
relations  with  his  father  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  features 
of  the  hook,  being  full  of  a  genuine  human  interest. 
Their  two  natures  were  thoroughly  dissimilar,  notwithstanding 
their  common  devotion  to  music.  The  father  was  eminently  prac¬ 
tical,  having  something  of  a  Scotch  cautiousness,  and,  wisely 
perhaps,  apprehensive  on  behalf  of  a  youth  whose  manners 
suggested  a  too  light-hearted  gaiety.  The  frolicsome  son  could 
never  be  got  to  fall  in  with  this  serious  way  of  taking  life,  and  his 
emotional  impressibility  and  his  love  of  fun  and  adventure  tended  to 
alienate  him  from  his  father’s  sympathies.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
probable,  as  Dr.  Nohl  suggests,  that  the  young  composer,  exposed 
to  all  the  seductions  of  flattering  patronage  and  feminine  fondling, 
was  kept  right  by  a  sound  instinct  of  self-preservation  which 
easily  escaped  the  too  anxious  father’s  eye,  disguised  as  it  was  by 
a  superficial  levity.  This  instinct  showed  itself  in  relation  to  the 
most  important  matter  of  all,  for  after  a  series  of  sentimental  attach¬ 
ments  Mozart  seems  to  have  acted  very  wisely  in  the  selection  of 
a  thoroughly  practical  and  helpful  wife.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
from  this  that  the  father  appears  in  this  biography  as  a  harsh 
and  discordant  element  in  Mozart’s  life.  He  was  not  like  the 
guardians  of  so  many  young  aspirants  to  a  literary  and  artistic 
life,  such  as  Heine  and  Goethe,  a  check  on  the  ardent  strivings  of 
bis  son  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  did  his  very  best  to  further  the 
youth’s  tastes  and  aims.  He  invariably  urges  his  son  to  prudence 
and  economy  with  a  view  to  his  final  success  as  a  musician.  Here 
is  an  illustration  of  his  thoroughly  sound  views  of  life  : — • 

It  depends  wholly  on  your  own  good  sense  and  good  conduct  whether  you 
become  a  commonplace  artist  whom  the  world  would  forget,  or  a  celebrated 
Kapell-meister,  of  whom  posterity  will  read  hereafter  in  books— whether 
infatuated  by  some  pretty  face,  you  one  day  breathe  your  last  on  a  straw 
sack,  your  wife  and  children  in  a  state  of  starvation,  or,  after  a  well-spent 
■Christian  life,  die  peacefully  in  honour  and  independence,  and  your  family 
well  provided  for. 

Dr.  Nohl  speaks  of  Mozart’s  “  struggles  ”  with  his  father,  but, 
iu  truth,  the  differences  were  never  very  alarming.  There  was 
some  coolness  after  the  composer’s  marriage,  which  was  very  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  the  father,  but  the  wounds  seem  to  have  been  soon 
healed  up.  On  the  whole,  it  must  be  said  that  youthful  genius, 
with  its  characteristic  caprices  and  excessive  requirements,  has 
rarely,  if  ever,  bad  less  to  complain  of  in  the  matter  of 
parental  indifference  or  opposition  than  in  the  instance  of 
Mozart.  A  far  more  serious  trouble  in  the  composer  s  life  was 
the  conduct  of  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  which  was  eminently 
adapted  to  chafe  and  incense  an  eager  and  sensitive  youth.  This 
personage,  in  whose  employment  Mozart  passed  a  good  part  of  bis 
early  active  life,  was  utterly  incapable  of  understanding  the  value 
of  Mozart’s  genius.  He  seems  to  have  held  music  in  light  esteem, 
and  to  have  regarded  bis  musicians  as  English  country  gentlemen 
used,  according  to  Macaulay,  to  regard  their  chaplains,  as  on  a  level 
with  their  domestic  menials.  The  narrative  of  Mozart’s  gradual 
rupture  with  his  unappreciative  patron  is  full  of  interest.  Mozart 
probably  did  not  smart  under  this  kind  of  treatment  as  a 
man  of  more  sensitive  and  gloomy  temperament  would  have 
done.  His  healthy  nature  devised  all  kinds  of  alleviations  for 
itself.  Yet  it  was  a  hard  experience  even  for  the  sunny 
Mozart,  and  it  undoubtedly  helped  to  enrich  his  emotionalnature  with 
new  sympathies,  and  through  this  to  give  depth  and  earnestness  to  his 
music.  Mozart’s  success  came  after  a  testing,  though  not  exhaust¬ 
ing,  series  of  delays  and  disappointments,  and  thus  his  music  re¬ 
mains,  on  the  whole,  bright  and  triumphant  in  its  tone,  with  an 
■element  of  sadness,  or  at  least  seriousness,  which  becomes  more 
pronounced  as  his  experience  grew  wider.  The  melancholy  which 
attacked  the  composer  so  soon  after  his  complete  success,  and  even 
his  early  death,  sad  as  they  are,  do  not  suffice  to  dim  the  happy 
impression  which  his  full  and  joyous  existence  leaves  on  the 
reader’s  mind. 

Dr.  Nohl’s  treatment  of  the  more  technical  side  of  his  subject, 
which  he  could  not  of  course  altogether  leave  out  of  view,  is  far 
less  satisfactory  than  his  account  of  the  man  himself.  We  miss 
iu  his  characterization  of  Mozart’s  various  departments  of  produc¬ 
tion  that  scientific  precision  which  is  so  welcome  a  feature  in 
Jahn’s  work.  He  attempts  to  define  the  relations  of  Mozart’s 
temperament  and  character  to  his  music,  hut  he  seems  to  us 
rather  to  darken  than  to  clear  up  this  side  of  his  subject.  Dr. 
Nohl  delights  in  talking  about  the  composer’s  “  harmonious  organi¬ 
zation,”  his  “  worship  of  the  ideal,”  his  “  profound  mode  of 
searching  into  the  signification  of  life,”  and  so  on ;  hut  one  feels 
as  if  he  were  here  vaguely  using  borrowed  conceptions.  Possibly 
the  subject  of  musical  genius  is  not  one  fitted  for  exact  treatment ; 
in  that  case,  however,  it  might  he  well  not  to  treat  of  it  at  all  rather 
than  to  indulge  in  the  utterly  misty  and  high-flown  talk  which  is 
so  common  iu  musical  biography.  The  relation  of  Mozart’s  nature 
to  his  art  cannot  he  better  summed  up  than  in  the  words  of  Otto 
Jahn “  He  feels  musically  all  that  touches  man,  and  he  moulds 
every  feeling  to  an  element  of  art.” 

One  word  in  conclusion  as  to  the  translation.  We  owe  our 
thauks  to  Lady  Wallace  for  giving  us  in  good,  readable  English 
Dr.  Nohl’s  biography  of  Mozart,  after  translating  his  collection  of 
the.  composer's  letters.  Yet  we  could  wish  that  greater  care  had 
been  bestowed  on  the  text.  As  it  is,  it  is  disfigured  by  a  number 
of  grammatical  and  other  errors,  as  well  as  by  affectations  of  Ger¬ 
man  expression,  such  as  “bride ”•  for  “  betrothed,”  “  am  arrived” 
for  “have  arrived,”  “band”  for  “riband.”  Some  expressions 
again — as,  for  example,  “  fruitful  productiveness  ”■ — appear  to  he  due 
to  want  of  accuracy  in  the  rendering  of  the  original. 


-SALTHURST.* 

&ALTIIURST  is  not  only  not  a  good  novel,  hut  can  hardly 
^  he  said  to  have  any  pretensions  to  he  such.  Probably  nobody 
would  he  more  ready  than  the  author  to  deprecate  the  application 
to  it  of  any  high  standard  of  criticism.  The  flimsiness  of  the 
plot,  the  carelessness  of  the  dialogue,  the  pages  of  undisguised 
padding  by  which  the  three  volumes  have  been  made  out — all  these 
an  experienced  reader  perceives  almost  at  first  sight,  and  instead  of 
raising  lofty  questions  about  the  aim  and  requirements  of  the  novel, 
instead  of  taking  the  hook  seriously  at  all,  his  one  inquiry  about  it 
will  he,  if  he  is  wise,  Is  it  amusing  or  attractive  enough  to 
give  me  an  hour  or  two’s  idle  gratification  ?  There  is  plenty 
of  room  for  this  kind  of  worthless  and  yet  readable  litera¬ 
ture.  The  French  know  how  to  do  it.  Apart  from  the  great 
name3  and  the  great  books,  there  are  comparatively  few  French 
novels  which  will  not  make  a  railway  journey  pleasanter  or  pass 
muster  very  fairly  on  a  rainy  day  in  the  country.  Frenchmen  have 
for  the  most  part  an  instinctive  understanding  of  what  is  wanted 
for  a  story,  and  when  they  have  found  one  they  tell  it  without 
arriere  pensee,  without  anxious  endeavours  to  propitiate  Mrs. 
Grundy,  and,  above  all,  without  the  burdensome  necessity  of  the 
third  volume.  As  a  consequence,  their  books  do  succeed  in 
amusing  their  readers.  It  is  only  by  an  accident,  of  course,  that 
their  works  fall  under  the  same  category  as  the  great  novels  of  the 
century ;  hut  still  they  perform  their  function,  such  as  it  is, 
creditably.  They  amuse  or  interest  you  like  a  piece  of  gossip 
from  an  acquaintance.  They,  like  your  friends,  give  themselves 
no  airs.  If  they  tell  an  unpleasant  story,  they  tell  it  without 
perpetual  attempts  to  save  their  own  characters  by  dragging  in  a 
moral,  unless  indeed  in  that  land  of  politics  it  he  a  political  moral. 
They  tell  it  as  a  man  or  woman  of  the  world  would  tell  it  in 
society — more  or  less  well,  no  doubt,  hut  without  that  ever  present 
ghost  of  the  “  respectable  ”  behind  the  curtain  which  haunts  an 
English  author  on  the  same  track.  Here,  as  everywhere  else  in 
their  literature,  the  French  sense  for  form  is  conspicuous.  We 
can  all  of  us  laugh  at  the  extremes  into  which  this  sense 
sometimes  leads  them— at  George  Sand  playing  pranks  with  Shak- 
speare,  at  Jaques  married  to  Celia,  or  at  the  French  Hamlet,  alive 
and  prosperous,  bowing  his  farewell  to  the  audience  over  his 
uncle’s  dead  body ;  hut  it  would  do  our  lesser  writers  much  more 
good  to  reflect  upon  the  numberless  other  extremes  from  which  this 
French  characteristic  saves  the  French.  It  saves  them  from 
the  English  three  volumes  to  begin  with,  which  is  much ;  hut 
this  perpetual  instinct  of  theirs  for  what  is  at  once  shapely  and 
amusing  saves  them  also,  generally  speaking,  from  that  worst  Eng¬ 
lish  abomination — the  novel  which  tries  to  be  at  once  immoral  and 
goody-goody.  It  saves  them  from  the  heroes  and  heroines,  from 
the  scenes  and  the  sermons,  which  abound  in  books  like  Salthurst. 

The  heroine  of  Salthurst  is  one  of  the  most  good-for-nothing 
young  people  whom  it  has  ever  been  our  ill  fortune  to  meet  with  in 
Action.  The  story  of  her  life  is  briefly  this.  As  the  only  child  of 
her  widowed  mother,  she  migrates  from  a  cottage  and  poverty  to 
riches  and  a  vicarage  when  that  mother  becomes  the  second  wife 
of  the  rector  of  Salthurst,  Mr.  Barrington.  Salthurst  is  described 
in  one  or  two  places  as  a  big  manufacturing  town.  That  is  to 
say,  by  carefully  hunting  up  passages  we  gather  as  much  from  the 
three  volumes.  ”  Of  the  real  atmosphere  of  a  manufacturing  town, 
however,  of  that  Northern  industrial  life  which  Mrs.  Gaskell  knew 
so  well  how  to  make  the  background  of  a  story,  the  present  author 
does  not  attempt  to  convey  any  impression  whatever.  But  for  the 
investigations  we  have  mentioned  we  should  have  derived,  on  the 
whole,"  a  rural  and  countryfied  idea  of  the  heroine’s  surround¬ 
ings  from  the  various  pieces  of  description  interwoven  with  the 
conversation.  However,  from  a  sentence  in  the  opening  chapter, 
where  Salthurst  is  spoken  of  as  “a  great  smoky  black  place,” 
we  remain  tolerably  convinced  that  the  author  meant  to  describe 
a  manufacturing  town,  at  any  rate  when  she  set  out,  though 
she  has  not  succeeded  in  conveying  any  very  definite  impressions  of 
the  place.  The  heroine,  Winifred  Wyatt,  does  not  begin  altogether 
badly.  The  selfish,  mischievous,  impulsive  child,  described  with 
some  spirit  in  the  opening  chapters,  is  a  long  way  preferable  to 
the  equally  mischievous  and  impulsive  being  who  pursues  her  de¬ 
structive  way  through  the  second  and  third  volumes.  The  key-note  of 
the  hook,  however — and  a  most  unpleasant  note  it  is — is  struck  very 
early  in  the  story.  Mr.  Barrington,  the  widower  who  has  married 
Winifred’s  mother,  has  two  boys  by  a  former  wife;  of  these, 
Ashleigh,  the  eldest,  is,  and  remains  from  the  first  page  to  the  last, 
a  vulgar  savage,  without  the  smallest  pretensions  to  gentleman¬ 
liness,  in  spite  of  a  refined  father  and  a  University  education.  But, 
as  always  happens  in  these  cases  in  novels,  the  second  son  is  alto¬ 
gether  a  different  being.  What  kind  of  a  being  remains  a  mystery 
to  us.  We  never  saw  his  like  ;  we  trust  that  Mrs.  Lewis  never  did. 
Still  he  is  evidently  not  a  savage,  at  any  rate  as  far  as  manners  are 
concerned,  whatever  may  he  said  of  his  morals  ;  and  in  the  second 
chapter  of  the  hook  the  heroine,  at  the  age  of  ten,  points  him  out  as 
the  hero  by  throwing  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  exclaiming, 
“  Eugene,  I  do  love  you !  I  shall  love  you  my  whole  life  long  !  ”  It 
need  hardly  he  said  that  the  novel  turns  upon  the  affection  thus 
early  disclosed,  and,  considering  that  the  hero  is  the  §wa«-brotlier 
of  the  heroine,  the  situation  may  he  said  to  be  an  awkward  one. 
The  first  volume  is  filled  with  padding  of  various  kinds,  and  at¬ 
tempts  are  made  to  interest  us  in  Ashleigh’s  had  doings,  which 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  main  action  of  the  story, 
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until  the  sufficient  number  of  pages  have  been  filled,  and  the  real 
business  of  the  book  comes  to  the  front.  A  commonplace  lover 
appears  for  Winifred,  and  a  commonplace  young  lady  sets  her 
mind  on  Eugene.  The  usual  misunderstandings  and  jealousies 
begin,  and  Winifred’s  character  develops  rapidly.  After  an  un¬ 
satisfactory  interview  with  Eugene,  in  which  he  ought  to  have  put 
matters  straight,  and  of  course  makes  them  crookeder  than  ever, 
the  heroine  (who  tells  the  story)  remarks: — 

I  had  only  one  predominant  feeling  in  the  loneliness  to  which  he  left  me. 
That  feeling  was  unutterable  hatred  of  the  woman  to  whom  he  had  gone 
hack,  and  who,  I  thought,  stood  between  us.  I  understood  for  the  first  and 
only  time  in  my  life  what  must  be  the  insanity  of  the  murderer  when  he 
risks  everything— life  (certainly)  in  this  world,  life  (possibly)  in  another, 
and  every  minor  happiness  or  blessing  for  the  mere  moment’s  triumph  of 
knowing  that  the  one  hated  stumbling-block  upon  his  path  is  gone. 

When  matters  get  to  this  pitch,  especially  when  only  the  end  of 
the  first  volume  has  been  reached,  it  is  not  hard  to  foresee  what  is 
to  happen  next.  The  rules  of  the  art  demand,  at  a  juncture 
like  this,  the  production  of  “  the  commonplace  husband  ”  without 
whom  the  second  and  third  volumes  would  be  like  Tristram 
Shandy's  torn-out  chapters  ;  and  accordingly  the  commonplace 
husband  appears  got  up  in  all  the  approved  furniture  of  the  cha¬ 
racter.  A  Dr.  Stewart,  the  irreproachable  Sabbatarian  scientific 
son  of  a  Scotch  baronet,  meets  Winifred  at  a  school-treat,  and 
proposes  to  her  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  after  two  interviews 
of  the  shortest  description.  And  here  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
W  inifred's  struggles  and  refusals  are  on  the  whole  well  described. 
Finally,  before  she  accepts  Dr.  Stewart,  she  makes  a  wild  journey 
to  the  town  where  Eugene  is  working,  in  the  hope  of  seeing 
him  and  finding  out  his  real  feelings  towards  her.  She  does  not 
succeed,  passes  the  night  on  a  door-step,  and  returns  home  to  the 
inevitable  illness  and  to  marriage  with  Dr.  Stewart. 

Dr.  Stewart  soon  sees  cause  to  repent  him  of  his  hasty  love- 
making.  His  wife,  to  while  away  the  time  after  their  marriage 
before  the  figure  of  Eugene  can  reappear  with  decency,  fills  up 
her  supposed  autobiography  with  details  of  her  husbands 
unreason  and  her  own  miseries.  He  expected  her  to  order  dinner 
and  to  keep  accounts,  and  the  reader  is  regaled  with  a  minute  and 
perfectly  serious  description  of  the  unhappy  Mrs.  Stewart's  store¬ 
room,  and  of  the  various  arrangements  of  “  every  cupful  of  rice 
and  tapioca,  every  spoonful  of  arrowroot  for  sauce,  every  packet 
of  peas-flour  or  Italian  paste  for  soup,”  of  the  “  candle-box  and 
the  spice-box,”  and  the  bread-bowl,  with  which  the  tyrannical 
husband  tormented  his  wife’s  soul.  The  candle-box  and  the 
spice-box  and  the  bread-bowl — there  is  a  feminine  elaboration  in 
these  details  which  drives  a  male  reader  to  despair — with  their 
accessories  fill  up  the  greater  part  of  a  chapter,  until  the  hero 
enters  to  find  the  heroine  “  crimson  over  Francatelli  and  1  Mrs. 
Beeton,’  ”  and  sitting  knee-deep  in  butchers’  bills.  She  of  course 
confides  to  Eugene  her  woes,  which  have  been  brought  to  a  climax 
by  the  prospect  of  a  dinner-party  of  dull  guests  and  bewildering 
cookery  ;  and  a  touching  conversation  ensues,  half  sentiment  and 
half  souffles,  in  the  course  of  which  Eugene  adds  up  the  butcher’s 
bills,  and  gives  a  fresh  proof  of  devotion  by  offering  to  supply  his 
old  love  with  a  first-rate  cook  unknown  to  her  husband.  After 
this  matters  get  rapidly  worse.  The  hero,  who  is  described  as 
“  practising  as  a  lawyer  ”  in  a  neighbouring  town — whatever  that 
may  mean — is  of  course  at  liberty,  as  soon  as  the  story  requires  it, 
to  make  love  to  Mrs.  Stewart  at  all  hours  and  on  all  occasions. 
Love-scene  follows  love-scene,  till  at  last  the  scandal  flies  .abroad, 
and  the  husband  is  roused  to  the  state  of  affairs.  He  behaves 
very  well  on  the  whole — indeed  the  husband  of  the  third  volume 
is  a  strange  contrast  to  the  husband  of  the  second — and  matters 
are  patched  up  for  a  time.  The  reader  knows  better,  however, 
than  to  expect  any  permanent  self-restraint,  or  even  worldly 
prudence,  from  such  a  pair  of  people  as  the  hero  and  heroine ;  and 
very  soon,  of  course,  “  there  were  steps  in  the  hall ;  and  then.  .  .  . 
he  ivas  there ” — for  no  earthly  reason  except  that  he  ought 
not  to  have  been  there.  Dr.  Stewart,  however,  is  not  to  be 
trifled  with ;  and,  in  the  end,  finding  the  matter  quite  hopeless, 
be  has  recourse  to  a  really  original  expedient,  for  which  the 
author  deserves  some  credit.  He  issues  a  fiat  of  transportation 
against  his  wife,  and  does  actually  transport  himself  and 
her  bodily  to  New  Zealand,  safe  out  of  reach  of  the  ir¬ 
repressible  Eugene.  Here  the  wife  returns  to  her  senses,  and 
the  husband,  who  is  made  more  and  more  agreeable  as 
his  inevitable  doom  approaches,  like  a  victim  adorned  for  the 
racrifice,  begins  to  cherish  hopes  of  a  more  peaceful  life.  For  the 
manner  of  his  final  exit  and  for  the  final  reward  of  all  the  ill- 
behaviour  of  the  other  personages  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
aforesaid  third  volume.  The  account  of  the  shipwreck  would 
be  really  pathetic  if  only  the  author  had  made  it  possible  for  us 
to  feel  the  smallest  sympathy  for  the  actors  in  it. 

'We  have  said  enough,  we  think,  to  show  that  Salthurst  is 
neither  an  amusing  book  nor  a  moral  one.  The  author  evidently 
struggles  hard  in  her  own  fashion  after  this  last  qualification.  But 
neither  the  strong  religious  flavour  introduced  here  and  there  into 
the  book,  nor  the  holy  horror  expressed  by  the  heroine  of  “  the 
whole  infamous  theory  ”  of  Darwinism,  not  even  a  long  prayer  in¬ 
troduced  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  most  questionable  chapters  — 
none  of  these  save  the  book  morally,  while,  from  the  artistic 
point  of  view,  they  are  one  and  all  intolerable.  Such  a  work  as 
this  sets  one  thinking.  It  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  ability ;  the 
English  of  it,  apart  from  the  frequent  vulgarity  of  the  conversa¬ 
tions,  is  fairly  good ;  in  the  last  volume  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
movement  and  some  imagination.  Half  the  time  and  labour 
bestowed  upon  it  would  have  carried  the  author  through  a 


course  of  reading  wFich  would  have  left  her  with  a  stock  of 
healthy  and  harmless  ideas.  As  it  is,  the  world  is  in  no  way  the 
better,  and  we  imagine  the  author  must  be  a  little  the  worse,  for 
Salthurst. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

M  1\/I  DE  GONOOURT  have  taken  up  the  eighteenth  century 
-i-V_L  i_V_L  •  as  their  special  province,  and  in  the  course  of  their  re¬ 
searches  in  it  they  could  not  but  meet  some  very  queer  personages. 
We  mentioned  a  little  while  ago  Sophie  Arnould  ;  we  have  now 
to  deal  with  Mme.  du  Barry.*  It  seems  scarcely  credible  that 
the  name  of  a  courtesan  should  have  served  as  the  rallying  word 
of  a  religious  party,  but  so  it  really  was.  All  persons  who 
dreaded  the  liberal  views  of  the  Duke  de  Choiseul,  and  who  believed 
that  the  friends  of  Diderot,  D’Alembert,  and  Voltaire  were  pre¬ 
paring  the  way  for  a  social  revolution,  contributed  to  swell  the 
court  of  Mme.  du  Barry,  and  sacrificed  their  very  natural  disgust 
to  a  supposed  political  necessity.  Here,  as  MM.  de  Goncourt 
truly  remark,  was  the  secret  of  the  favourite’s  scandalous  tenure 
of  power ;  and  the  hatred  of  the  Choiseul  Administration  must 
have  been  great  indeed  when  it  led  those  prim ’old  ladies,  mesdames 
tantes  du  roi,  to  receive  and  visit  the  heroine  of  the  Gazette  de 
Cythere.  The  volume  before  us,  like  its  predecessors,  has  been 
the  result  of  persevering  and  minute  research.  Pamphlets,  carica¬ 
tures,  vaudevilles,  prints,  newspapers,  satires  of  every  kind,  have 
been  placed  under  contribution  ;  and  in  this  curious  story,  which 
ends  on  the  guillotine,  we  meet  with  all  the  scum  of  the  Paris 
petites  maisons.  One  of  the  least  disreputable  personages  to  whom 
we  are  here  introduced  is  Thdveneau  de  Morande,  who  managed  to 
get  20,000  livres  in  ready  money  and  an  annuity  of  4,000  livres 
from  Louis  XV.  as  the  price  for  suppressing  a  virulent  satire  he 
had  meant  to  publish  against  Mme.  du  Barry.  The  pibces  justifi- 
catives  and  other  illustrative  documents  collected  by  MM.  Goncourt 
are  extremely  interesting. 

Amongst  the  works  which  best  help  us  to  know  the  history 
of  France  during  the  sixteenth  century,  we  must  give  a  pro¬ 
minent  place  to  the  Rcgistres-journaux  of  Pierre  de  l’Estoile.f 
This  gossiping  old  gentleman,  who  occupied  an  important  post  in 
the  French  magistracy,  had  formed  the  very  praiseworthy  habit  of 
keeping  a  diary  of  the  events  which  took  place  around  him ; 
and  we  may  easily  imagine  that  in  the  days  of  the  League  and  of 
his  Most  Christian  Majesty  Henry  III.  there  was  plenty  to  note 
down.  These  registers  of  Pierre  de  l’Estoile  have  hitherto  been 
given  to  the  public  only  in  small  fragments ;  and  the  extracts 
printed  were  disfigured  by  so  many  blunders  of  every  kind  that  a 
new  and  complete  edition  has  long  been  a  desideratum  with 
students  of  French  history.  A  few  spirited  and  enterprising 
scholars  accordingly  clubbed  together,  and  the  result  of  their  co¬ 
operation  is  a  handsome  edition  of  all  L’Estoile’s  memoirs,  with 
notes,  supplementary  documents,  &c.,  printed  in  the  same  style 
as  the  publications  of  the  Societd  de  l’Histoire  de  France. 
Three  volumes,  containing  the  journal  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
have  been  issued ;  but,  before  proceeding  to  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV.,  the  editors  have  wisely  determined  to  give  another  work 
of  Pierre  de  l’Estoile  which  had  never  yet  been  published,  and 
which,  from  the  nature  of  its  subject,  forms  the  natural  sequel  to  the 
three  octavos  already  printed.  Fortunately  for  antiquaries  and 
bookworms,  L’Estoile  had  collected  with  much  pains  and  expense 
more  than  three  hundred  satires,  squibs,  bills,  broadsheets,  &c., 
printed  by  the  partisans  of  the  League,  and  it  is  that  collection 
which  forms  the  contents  of  the  present  volume.  We  cannot  help 
regretting  that  we  have  not  in  this  otherwise  excellent  reprint  a 
facsimile  of  the  rough  engravings  which  served  to  illustrate  the 
originals  ;  but  we  are  told  that  the  expense  would  have  been  too 
heavy  ;  at  any  rate,  the  minute  descriptions  given  in  this  volume 
will  show  what  was  the  character  of  the  caricatures  in  question, 
and  students  within  reach  of  the  Paris  Bibliothbque  Nationale  can 
examine  them  without  let  or  hindrance. 

The  France  of  the  seventeenth  century  as  known  to  most 
readers  is  the  France  of  Paris,  or  rather  of  Versailles,  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  before  the  publication  of  the  late  M. 
Thomas’s  work  TJne  province  sous  Louis  XIV.,  the  history  of 
French  local  administration  during  that  century  was  quite  un¬ 
known.  M.  Debidour  has  now  thrown  considerable  light  on  the 
subject  %,  and  his  work,  originally  published  as  an  exercise  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Literature,  gives  us  an  exact  and  minute  de¬ 
scription  of  the  province  of  Anjou  and  the  city  of  Angers  at  the 
beginning  of  the  grand  si'ecle.  The  revolution  begun  in  Paris 
against  Cardinal  Mazarin’s  government  was  soon  felt  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  Marshal  de  Br6z<$,  who  ruled  in  Anjou, 
attempted  to  curtail  the  privileges  of  the  citizens,  and  to  crush 
them  down  under  the  weight  of  new  taxes ;  an  insurrection  im¬ 
mediately  broke  out,  and  it  required  all  the  energy  of  Henry  Arnaud, 
the  Bishop  of  Angers,  to  prevent  a  civil  war.  M.  Debidour  has 
well  described  the  circumstances  of  this  episode,  and  throughout 
his  work  he  has  spared  no  pains  to  study  and  analyse  the  numerous 
documents,  both  manuscript  and  printed,  which  were  available. 
The  subsidiary  notices  printed  by  way  of  appendix  include 
articles  on  Arnauld,  the  Marshal  de  Brdzd,  and  the  Duke  de 

*  La  Du  Barry.  Par  E.  et  J.  de  Goncourt.  Paris  :  Charpcntier. 

f  Rcgistres-journaux  de  Pierre  de  V Estoile.  Vol.  4.  Paris:  Libraire 
des  Bibliophiles. 

J  La  Fronde  Angevine,  tableau  de  la  vie  municipale  au  XV lit  siicle. 
Par  A.  Debidour-  Paris:  Thorin. 
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Rohan-Chabot.  We  must  also  give  a  word  of  praise  to  the  table 
bibliographique,  which  occupies  more  than  twenty  pages. 

M.'  Amaury-Duval’s  interesting  volume  on  Ingres  * * * §  reminds  us 
of  the  late  M.  Delecliwe’s  recollections  of  Louis  David.  A  pupil 
and  a  fervent  admirer  of  Ingres,  M.  Amaury-Duval  has  put 
together  in  a  very  entertaining  manner  a  number  of  anecdotes 
which  illustrate  the  history  of  French  painting  during  the  Restora¬ 
tion  and  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  MM.  Quatremere  de  Quincy, 
Eugene  Delacroix,  Rossini,  Auber,  Berlioz — in  fact,  all  the 
notabilities  of  contemporary  art  appear  before  us,  and  the  bio¬ 
graphical  particulars  collected  by  the  author  are  interspersed  with 
amusing  sketches  of  what  our  neighbours  call  la  vie  d'atelier. 

The  Silhouettes  et  anecdotes  of  M.  Elie  Berthet  t  are  somewhat 
like  the  volume  we  have  just  noticed,  only  the  dramatis  persona 
are  more  numerous.  M.  Elie  Berthet,  well  known  as  one  of  the 
best  and  most  fertile  of  feuilletonistes,  was  for  a  long  time  au 
assiduous  writer  for  the  Siecle  newspaper,  and  he  has  much  to  tell 
us  about  M.  Louis  Desnovers,  M.  Eugene  Guinand,  and  M.  Mery. 
The  author  of  the  Three  Musketeers  also  contributes  his  share  to 
the  amusing  reminiscences  here  collected ;  and  it  is  edifying  to 
learn  that  the  editor  of  the  Sibcle  steadily  refused  to  insert 
tales  which,  though  bearing  the  signature  of  Alexandre  Dumas, 
were  really  the  work  of  his  literary  hacks.  The  grotesque  account 
of  a  lecture  on  Hannibal  at  Capua  serves  to  show  how  the  Second 
Empire  feared  political  allusions ;  and  it  seems  scarcely  credible 
that  Duruy,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  actually  despatched  to 
the  Salle  Valentino,  where  the  lecture  was  delivered,  a  shorthand 
writer  whose  business  it  was  to  take  down  verbatim  what  was 
regarded  as  a  political  manifesto  full  of  subversive  suggestions. 
The  chapter  on  Louis  Philippe  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
in  the  volume ;  it  describes  the  bourgeois  tastes  of  the  Citizen-King, 
and  his  habits  of  economy  ;  and  it  is  amusing  to  watch  him  as  he 
higgles  about  the  price  of  a  statue,  or  gives  an  order  for  two 
thousand  francs’  worth  of  painted  canvas. 

The  dramatic  fantasia  to  which  M.  Renan  has  given  the  name  of 
Caliban  %  seems  intended  to  point  the  moral  that  government 
must  be  conducted  according  to  a  sort  of  eclectic  theory,  which 
allows  a  proper  share  to  democracy  without  giving  it  undivided 
sway ;  and  that  the  most  ultra-democrats  find  themselves  obliged 
to  repudiate  their  principles  when  they  want  to  retain  power  and 
to  establish  a  solid  rule.  Some  of  the  arguments  which  M.  Renan 
places  in  the  mouths  of  his  homines  du  pcuple  are  amusing  enough. 
Of  course  God  is  eliminated  at  the  outset ;  no  one  is  to  be  allowed 
to  govern,  all  men  are  equal,  and,  by  a  curious  contradiction,  the 
rich  are  to  supply  work  for  the  proletariate.  No  taxes,  no  army; 
and  yet,  in  the  same  breath,  the  model  demagogue  proclaims 
war  against  the  neighbours  of  the  pattern  commonwealth.  Vainly 
does  a  modest  critic  remark  that  war  cannot  be  carried  on  without 
taxes  or  without  a  standing  army;  his  objections  are  drowned 
in  the  shout  of  “  A  bas  les  riches !  Vivent  les  patriotes !  ” 

Of  M.  Jules  Soury’s  essays§  it  is  enough  to  say  that  his  preface 
shows  the  amount  of  freedom  which  some  champions  of  free 
thought  would  allow  to  those  who  do  not  think  exactly  as  they  do, 
if  a  combination  of  political  events  should  place  the  government 
in  their  hands.  We  have  not  the  least  objection  to  M.  Soury  or 
any  other  writer  taking  atheism  and  materialism  as  the  basis  of 
his  philosophical  system;  what  is  intolerable  as  well  as  in¬ 
tolerant  is  the  gratuitous  insult  contained  in  the  following 
sentence  : — “  Une  autre  naivete,  c’est  de  croire,  je  ne  dis  pas  a  la 
science  des  gens  d’eglise,  mai3  a  leur  conscience.” 

M.  Fauconnier  has  devoted  an  interesting  and  suggestive  little 
volume  to  what  he  calls  La  question  sociale  || — that  is  to  say, 
the  eternal  debate  between  capital  and  labour.  Unfortunately, 
however,  a  large  portion  of  his  book  is  taken  up  by  questions 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  subject,  such  as  religious 
education,  Papal  infallibility,  and  the  like.  He  forgets  that 
Socialism  is  not  necessarily  a  lay  idea,  but  that,  ou  the  contrary, 
it  was  advocated  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  clergy,  both  regular  and  secular,  during  the  middle 
ages. 

There  is  a  well-known  story  related  by  La  Fontaine  about  two 
thieves  disputing  the  possession  of  a  donkey ;  they  came  to  blows, 
and,  whilst  the  battle  was  raging  fast  and  furious, 

Arrive  im  troisieme  larron, 

Qui  saisit  maitre  Aliboron. 

Such,  says  the  anonymous  writer  of  the  pamphlet  before  uslf,  is 
the  tale  of  the  Egyptian  loan.  We  do  not  stop  to  ask  whether  he 
has  sacrificed  strict  accuracy  of  statement  to  smart  writing,  nor  can 
we  here  follow  bis  account  of  the  Khedive’s  commercial  transactions 
from  1854  to  1876.  His  practical  conclusion  is  at  any  rate  a  safe 
one. — that  French  speculators  should  be  satisfied  with  investing 
their  money  in  French  enterprise ;  there  are,  he  says,  plenty  of 
opportunities  at  home  for  realizing  handsome^  dividends,  .and,  after 
the  disastrous  experiments  of  Honduras,  Peruvian,  Turkish,  and 
ITaytian  loans,  it  is  rash  to  run  after  exotic  scrip,  even  on  the 
promise  of  ten  per  cent,  interest. 

The  fourth  volume  of  General  Ducrot’s  history  gives  us  the  last 

*  L’utelier  d" Ingres,  souvenirs.  Par  Amaurez-Duval.  Palis  :  Char- 
pentier. 

t  Itistoires  des  uns  et  des  antres.  Par  Elie  Berthet.  Paris :  Dentu. 

p  £  Caliban :  suite  de  la  Tempete,  drame  philosophique.  Par  E.  Benan. 

§  Lssais  de  critique  religieuse.  Par  Jules  Soury.  Paris:  Leroux. 

||  La  question  so  dale.  Par  E.  Fauconnier.  Paris  :  Germer-Baillibre. 

'll  Histoire  financiire  de  VEgypte  depuis  Said  Pacha.  Paris:  Guil- 
launun. 


stages  of  the  siege,  the  insurrection,  and  the  armistice.*  Up  to 
the  beginning  of  January,  1871,  the  Germans  were  still  in  a  com¬ 
paratively  difficult  position.  The  French  army  at  Metz  occupied  a 
considerable  proportion  of  their  forces ;  they  had  also  to  deal  with 
the  various  provincial  corps  which  were  organized  in  almost  every 
part  of  France ;  and  the  only  line  of  railway  available  for  them 
was  the  Eastern  one.  After  the  battles  of  Orleans,  Vendome, 
Villers-Bretonneux,  and  Pont-Noyelles,  the  situation  was  com¬ 
pletely  changed  ;  the  approaches  to  the  capital  were  open,  and  the 
invaders  could  concentrate  all  their  efforts  for  the  purpose  of 
striking  a  final  blow.  General  Ducrot’s  volume  opens  at  this  stage 
in  the  progress  of  the  war,  and  details  the  incidents  which  marked 
the  last  few  months  of  the  campaign.  The  concluding  chapter 
deserves  special  attention  ;  summing  up  as  it  does  the  author’s  view 
of  the  whole  affair,  and  stating  plainly  the  faults  committed  by  the 
Revolutionary  Government.  The  organization  of  the  National 
Guard  is  a  notable  episode,  and  it  is  certainly  matter  for  astonish¬ 
ment  that  M.  Jules  Favre  and  his  colleagues,  knowing,  as  they 
must  have  done,  the  state  of  the  working  classes  and  of  the  Pari3 
mob,  should  have  deliberately  placed  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
had  nothing  to  lose  the  means  of  keeping  the  capital  at  the 
mercy  of  a  permanent  insurrection.  The  various  documents  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  siege  of  Paris  all  agree  in  one  important  point — 
namely,  the  scandalous  incapacity  of  the  Government  extemporized 
after  the  capitulation  of  Sedan  ;  and  General  Ducrot's  narrative, 
supported  by  a  formidable  array  of  documentary  evidence,  is  con¬ 
clusive  on  this  subject. 

Professor  Buchner  begins  his  treatise  \  by  regretting  the  way 
in  which  Shakspeare  has  been  tortured  by  commentators  who  have 
endeavoured  to  father  upon  him  theories  of  every  sort  and  kind. 
The  author  of  Macbeth  and  Romeo  and  Juliet  simply  aimed  at 
interesting  his  readers  and  his  audiences.  He  knew  nothing  of  the 
science  of  aesthetics,  of  the  three  unities,  or  of  the  difference  between 
the  classical  and  the  romantic  schools  ;  let  us  therefore,  he  says, 
not  try  to  make  him  more  of  a  philosopher  than  he  really  was.  It 
is  remarkable  that  this  protest  against  the  theorizing  mania  should 
be  the  preface  to  a  fresh  theory  about  Hamlet,  a  theory  which 
many  critics  will  no  doubt  consider  quite  as  wild  and  improbable 
as  the  absurdest  of  those  hitherto  brought  forward.  According  to 
Professor  Buchner,  Shakspeare’s  Hamlet  is  the  attempt  of  a  man 
of  genius  to  reconcile  a  psychological  conception  of  his  own  with 
that  of  some  other  poet.  There  are  two  Hamlets  in  the  tragedy — 
the  one  derived  from  an  old  play  which  “  must  have  existed  ” 
before  Shakspeare’s  time ;  the  other  the  creation  of  Shakspeare 
himself.  It  is  certainly  an  original  notion  to  explain  the  seeming 
contradictions  in  Hamlet’s  character  by  the  gratuitous  hypothesis 
of  an  imaginary  play  written  by  an  unknown  hand. 

Readers  who  are  interested  in  the  life  of  M.  Michelet  will  find 

rty  of  curious  gossip  in  the  volume  recently  published  by  M. 

Noel. I  The  history  of  Michelet’s  domestic  circle,  of  his 
friends,  of  his  method  of  composition,  is  copiously  illustrated 
from  his  correspondence,  and  our  only  regret  is  that  the  correspon¬ 
dence  itself  should  not  have  been  printed.  The  original  idea 
of  the  editor  was  to  draw  largely  on  the  numerous  letters  left 
by  Michelet,  but  it  seems  that  such  a  step  would  have  probably 
led  to  a  law-suit.  The  correspondence  will,  we  hope,  be  given  to 
the  public  at  some  later  period. 

M.  Alcide  Dusolier  §  publishes  a  volume  of  literary  portraits 
in  which  MM.  Augier,  Barbey  d’Aurevilly,  Fabre,  Flaubert,  and 
other  contemporary  French  writers  have  their  appropriate  places. 
The  introductory  letter  to  the  great  lundiste  may  be  regarded  as 
M.  Dusolier’s  profession  of  faith.  It  tells  wholesome  truths  to 
those  young  men  who  now,  without  any  preparatory  studies, 
fancy  that  they  can  write  even  so  elementary  a  thing  as  a  feuilleton. 
M.  Dusolier  is,  we  believe,  guilty  of  no  exaggeration  when  he 
says  that  the  acquaintance  of  La  jeune  France  with  Mme.  de 
S6vigne,  Montaigne,  or  Saint-Simon,  is  chiefly  derived  from  the 
perusal  of  the  Causeries  du  Lundi.  His  wish  is  that  some  review 
might  be  founded,  written  with  talent  and  honesty,  aiming  at  strictly 
plain  dealing,  and  reproducing  the  qualities  of  Freron’s  Annee 
litteraire.  Has  M.  Sainte-Beuve  left  no  successors,  and  must  we 
give  up  the  hope  of  seeing  criticism  occupying  once  again  the 
position  to  which  he  had  raised  it  ?  Much  abuse  has  been  poured 
upon  the  “  Monday”  journalist  by  persons  who  do  not  know  the 
meaning  of  the  words  independence  and  impartiality ;  but  truth 
usually  prevails  in  the  long  run,  and  the  justice  of  the  views  put 
forth  by  M.  Dusolier  and  his  masters  Diderot  and  Sainte-Beuve 
will  sooner  or  later  be  acknowledged. 

M.  Henry  Ilavard  now  brings  to  a  conclusion  his  travels 
through  Holland.||  Two  volumes  had  already  made  us  acquainted 
with  several  districts  of  that  country ;  the  third,  as  the  title 
informs  us,  takes  us  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
describes  regions  where  primitive  customs  have  to  a  certain  degree 
survived,  and  where  cosmopolitanism  has  not  yet  exercised  its 
deleterious  influence.  Dordrecht,  Zerichsee,  Middelburg,  and 
Flushing  are,  if  we  may  believe  M.  Ilavard,  the  places  where  we 
should  study  Holland ;  his  revelations  are  mostly  new  to  us,  and 
in  the  volume  before  us  we  have  anecdotes,  sketches  ot  modern 
life,  and  descriptions  of  scenery,  agreeably  diversified  by  historical 

*  La  defense  de  Paris.  Par  le  General  Ducrot.  Vol.  4.  Paris  :  Dentu. 
f  Hamlet  le  Danois.  Par  Alexandre  Bilchner.  Paris  and  London  :  L. 
Hachette  &  Co. 

I  J.  Michelet  et  ses  enfants.  Par  E.  Noel.  Paris  :  Drevfous. 

§  Nos  gens  de  lettres.  Par  Alcide  Dusolier.  Paris  :  Dreyfous. 

||  La  Hollande  pittoresque — le  cceur  du  pays.  Par  Henry  Havard. 
Paris  :  Plon. 
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pictures  and  episodes  of  the  olden  times.  M.  Plon,  who  has  already 
contributed  many  excellent  volumes  to  the  literature  of  travel, 
is  fortunate  in  having  secured  amongst  his  coadjutors  an  author  of 
M.  Henry  Havard's  talent. 

The  early  history  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  is  surrounded  by  a 
halo  of  legend  which  long  ago  excited  the  suspicion  of  critical 
historians,  such  as  Voltaire,  and  which  has  more  recently  been 
pitilessly  investigated  by  competent  writers.  The  romantic  episode 
of  William  Tell  is  no  doubt  extremely  touching ;  but  on  what 
grounds  does  it  rest,  and  is  there  suilicient  reason  to  accept  its 
authenticity  ?  Such  is  the  question  which  M.  Galiffe  discusses 
once  again  in  the  Revue  Suisse  for  June.*  The  article  of  INI.  Marc 
Monnier  on  Charles  Fournel  reveals  to  us  the  existence  of  one  of 
those  numerous  artists  who  have  possessed  more  genuine  qualities 
than  many  far  more  celebrated  writers,  but  who  nevertheless  will 
never  obtain  the  reputation  they  really  deserved.  It  is  well  that 
his  name  should  be  rescued  from  oblivion. 

Poetry  and  fiction  supply  their  usual  share  to  our  list  of  new 
books.  M.  X.  Marmier,  the  indefatigable  traveller,  borrows  from 
the  literature  of  all  nations  the  fourteen  tales  which  compose  his 
new  volume,  f  Mme.  de  Chandeneux,  leaving  for  a  season  the 
sphere  of  military  life,  tries  to  interest  us  in  topics  of  a  contro¬ 
versial  character.  Her  new  heroine  is  a  Protestant,  whose  religious 
education  is  accountable  for  her  selfishness  and  her  repulsive 
pride. J  In  a  higher  region  of  literature  we  have  M.  Reynard’s  new 
rendering  of  Dante,  with  notes,  preceded  by  Boccaccio’s  life  of  the 
great  Florentine  poet,  now  first  translated  into  French. §  The  new 
edition  of  M.  Victor  de  Laprade’s  poems  ||,  beautifully  printed, 
will  be  welcomed  bv  all  lovers  of  noble  thoughts  eloquently  and 
tersely  expressed.  Finally  we  may  mention  the  first  volume  of 
M.  Labiche’s  dramatic  works  ^|,  introduced  by  a  preface  from  the 
pen  of  M.  Emile  Augier.  The  praises  given  to  the  author  of  Le 
Chapeau  de  paille  d’ltalie  are  perhaps  somewhat  exaggerated  ;  but 
we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  plays  of  M.  Labiche  contrast  favour¬ 
ably  with  the  fashionable  burlesques  of  the  present  day. 


*  Bibliothbque  universelle  et  Revue  suisse. 
Bridel. 


Jum  1878.  Lausanne : 


f  Les  hasards  de  la  vie,  contes  et  nouvelles.  Traduits  par  X.  Marmier. 
Paris  and  London  :  L.  Hachette  &  Co. 

J  Sans  cceur.  Par  Claire  de  Chandeneux.  Paris :  Didier. 

§  La  divine  comedie,  traduction  nouvelle.  Par  F.  Reynard.  Paris : 
Lemerre. 

||  CEuvres  completes  de  V.  de  Laprade.  Paris :  Lemerre. 

Theatre  complet  de  Eugene  Lubiche.  Avec  une  pre'facc  d’Emile  Augier. 
Vol  1.  Paris:  Lew. 


Erratum. — For  “  Messrs.  Tarvek  and  Wilkinson,”  mentioned  in 
our  article  of  last  week  on  Architecture  at  the  Royal  Academy 
as  the  designers  of  the  “  Three  Funs  ”  Hotel,  Aldgate,  read 
“  Messrs.  Tarring  and  Wilkinson.” 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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The  University  Cricket  Match.  The  Revenue  Returns. 

The  Theatres. 


Taine’s  French  Revolution. 

The  Problem  of  the  Homeric  Poems. 

Our  Life  and  Travels  in  India.  Memoir  of  Alfred  Smee. 

Adams’s  Tales  Illustrating  Church  History.  Conder’s  Tent  Work  in  Palestine. 
Gaddings  with  a  Primitive  People.  Nohl’s  Life  of  Mozart. 

Salthurst.  French  Literature. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MUSICAL  UNION.— Mme.  MONTIGNY,  expressly  from 

Paris.  This  eminent  Pianist  will  play  at  the  GRAND  MATINEE  Hummel’s  Septet 
and  Solos  by  Couperin,  Mozart,  Rubinstein,  and  Mendelsohn,  and  Duet  Op.  11  of  Rubinstein 
with  Lasserre.  Papini.  a  solo  of  Bach,  and  will  lead  Beethoven’s  Grand  Septet,  &c.  To  begin 
at  Three  precisely  on  Tuesday,  July  9.  St.  James’s  Hall.  Tickets,  10s.  Gd.  each,  to  be  hud  of 
Lucas  ana  Ollivier,  Bond  Street,  and  Austin  at  the  Hall.  Visitors  can  pay  at  the  Regent  Street 
entrance — Prof.  ELLA,  Director. 

(~-J_  ROSVENOIl  GALLERY.  —  SUMMER  EXHIBITION, 

Open  daily  from  Nine  a.si.  until  Six  p.ai.  Admission,  Is. 


TY)RE’S  GREA.T  WORKS,  “  The  BRAZEN  SERPENT/7 

“  CHRIST  LEAVING  the  PRyETORIUM,”  and  “  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERU¬ 
SALEM,”  each  33  by  22  feet ;  with  “  Dream  of  Pilate’s  Wife,”  “  Christian  Martyrs.”  &c., 
at  the  DORfi  GALLERY,  30  New  Bond  Street.  Daily,  Ten  to  Six.  Is. 

TJIGHGATE  SCHOOL.— SIX  SCHOLARSHIPS,  each  of 

the  value  of  £21,  giving  Free  Tuition,  will  be  offered  for  competition,  on  Thursday, 
July  18 — For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Rev.  the  Head-Master,  School  House, 
Highgate,  N. 

M~A  L  V  E  R  N  COLLEGE. 

TUITION  for  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.— BRIGHTON.— 

Mr.  ARTHUR  A.  CARR6,  B.A.  Oxford,  receives  TEN  PUPILS  from  Eight  to 
Fourteen.  Individual  attention  and  special  home  comforts — For  terms  and  particulars,  apply 
at  21  Eaton  Place,  Brighton. 

TV/TR.  GORDON  CAMPBELL  (M.A.  Trim  Coll.,  Camb.,  M.A., 

late  Scholar  of  Exeter  Coll.,  Oxford)  READS  during  the  Long  Vacation  with  CAN¬ 
DIDATES  for  the  Entrance  and  other  University  Examinations,  at  a  Seaside  Village  in 
Devonshire _ Address,  Ferndale,  Paignton,  S.  Devon. 

THIE  Rev.  G.  GOLDIE,  M.A.,  who  prepares  SIX  PUPILS  for 

the  Universities  and  the  Army,  has  Vacancies.  Good  character  and  industry  essential — 
Address,  Farmington  Rectory,  Northleach. 

TOTTENHAM  SCHOOL,  Tottenham. — Modern  Languages  and 

Science  receive  special  attention.  Inclusive  Fees.  £100  to  £120  per  annum.  Michaelmas 
Term  commences  September  1G.— Apply  to  Rev.  A.  R.  Abbott,  B.A.,  Heud-Master. 

EDUCATION,  GERMANY.— The  ADVERTISER  is  about 

’ *  to  send  his  Daughter,  aged  Sixteen,  to  the  care  of  a  Family  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,. 
for  the  purpose  of  attending  Classes,  and  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  a  COMPANION  PUPIL. 
One  of  the  Advertiser’s  children  has  been  for  upwards  of  two  years  with  the  family,  which  he 
can  highly  recommend _ Address,  J.  F„  17  Vernon  Terrace,  Brighton. 

7 IJRICII. — A  LADY  wishes  to  receive,  as  Boarders,  BOYS 

Xi  sent  to  Zurich  to  attend  the  Public  Schools.  First-rate  Education ;  healthy  locality. 
English  home  comforts.  Terms  moderate — Address,  ARNOLD,  Friday’s  Library,  Church 
Street,  Kensington. _ 

AN  OXFORD  UNDERGRADUATE,  Honour  Mods.,  wishes 

to  obtain  a  TUTORSHIP  to  Young  Boys  in  a  Gentleman’s  Family,  Travelling  or  other¬ 
wise — Address,  L.  A.  W.,  Post  Office,  Hampstead,  N. 

ESTATE  PUPIL.— A  GENTLEMAN,  managing  an  Estate  in 

Hampshire,  has  a  VACANCY  for  a  Gentleman,  as  PUPIL — Apply  to  Charles  E. 
CURTIS,  Deanyers,  Farringdon,  Alton,  Hants. 

A  GENTLEMAN,  of  Good  Education,  possessing  Commercial 

Experience  and  Scientific  Knowledge,  desires  a  Confidential  Appointment  in  some- 
Institution  or  Firm  as  SECRETARY  or  otherwise.  The  Advertiser  has  some  private  means, 
is  respectably  connected,  and  can  furnish  most  reliable  credentials.— Address,  FiDES,  core  of 
W.  Mailman,  Esq.,  9  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

PROVISION  TRADE.— A  Middle-aged  (Married)  MAN  is 

X  seeking  employment  either  as  TRAVELLER  or  Manager  of  a  Business,  in  either  of 
which  capacities  he  is  able  to  give  satisfactory  references  for  ability  and  integrity.— Address, 
J.  G.,  8  Percy  Terrace,  Cedar  Road,  Stratford,  E. 

A  LADY  wishes  to  LET  her  FURNISHED  HOUSE  in 

XV  Cathcart  Road,  South  Kensington,  for  either  a  lon»  or  short  period.  Three  Reception 
rooms,  Five  Bedrooms,  and  the  usual  Domestic  Offices.  A  moderate  Rent  would  be  accepted 
from  a  careful  tenant _ Letters  only,  to  A.  B.,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

A  N  unusually  LARGE  and  noble  MANSION,  delightfully 

XV  situate,  near  Town _ The  LEASE  (with  or  without  the  Furniture)  to  be  SOLD.  The 

Mansion,  standing  in  extensive  and  beautiful  grounds,  forming  a  miniature  Park,  is  admirably 
adapted  as  a  Residence  for  a  family  of  the  highest  distinction,  and  eminently  so  as  an  attractive 
Private  Hotel  and  a  charming  Retreat,  or  as  a  College,  First-class  School,  Sanitarium,  or  other 

large  Institution _ For  curds  to  view  and  further  particulars,  apply  to  WILKINSON  &  SON, 

Esfate  Agents  and  Upholders,  8  Old  Bond  Street,  Piccadilly,  W. 

PALL  MALL.— ABOUT  1.740  DOZEN  OF  HIGH-CLASS  WINES,  THE 
PROPERTY  OF  MESSRS.  CARBONELL,  OF  REGENT  STREET. 

TVTESSRS.  FOSTER  respectfully  announce  for  SALE  by 

Xt_1_  AUCTION,  at  their  Gallery,  54  Pall  Mall,  on  Saturday,  July  13,  at  One  o’clock 
precisely,  ft  portion  of  the  most  choice  part  of  Messrs.  CARBONELL’S  renowned  Cellar  of 
WINES,  comprising  about  516  Dozen  of  very  fine  old  crusted  Port,  vintages  1834,  1840, 1842, 1844, 
1847,  from  ten  to  twenty  years  in  bottle,  436  Dozen  of  superior  Sherry,  bottled  in  I860,  1870,  1871, 
and  1875  ;  412  Dozen  of  choice  old  East  India  Madeira  and  35  Dozen  of  Hock  (Cabinet  1857, 
Steinberg  18G7,  Hoclcheimer  1858,  and  Rudesheimer  1858) ;  122  Dozen  of  rare  vintage  Barsac  of 
1847,  1858, 18G1,  and  1868  vintage,  and  bins  of  Bucellas,  Hermitage,  Lisbon,  Vidonia,  Rivesaltes, 
Sauteme  (Chateau  Yquem,  1863),  St.  Perai,  Frontignac,  &c.  The  raison  d'etre  of  the  Sale  ia 
owing  to  the  prevailing  demand  for  less  expensive  Wines.  Messrs.  Carbonell  have  determined 
on  reducing  their  stock  of  the  finest  to  make  room  for  Wines  in  more  general  consumption.  In 
calling  attention  to  this  sale  Messrs.  FOSTER  feel  any  panegyric  on  their  part  quite  unnecessary, 
the  time-honoured  name  of  the  firm  and  celebrity  of  their  Wines  being  the  recommendation  and 
best  guarantee.  The  Wines  were  all  bottled  in  the  cellars  in  Regent  Street,  whence  they  will 
be  delivered  to  purchasers.  Sample  Bottles  may  be  had,  on  payment,  one  week  prior  to  the 
Sale,  and  the  Wines  tasted  at  Messrs.  Foster’s  the  day  previous  to  the  Sale  (between  Twelve 
and  Six  o’clock)  and  during  the  Auction.  Catalogues  forwarded  on  application  to  Messrs. 
Foster,  54  Pall  Mall.  _ 

THE  MIDDLEHILL  ESTATE,  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  and  the  Manorial  Estates  of 
Buckland  and  Laverton  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  forming  together  a  magnificent 
Residential  Domain  of  2,783  acres,  with  the  advowson  of  the  Rectory  of  Buckland  situate 
about  six  miles  fron  the  Market  Town  of  Evesham,  where  there  are  first-class  stations  on 
both  the  Great  Western  and  Midland  Railways,  and  from  which  the  Metropolis  may  be 
reached  in  three  hours. 

jV/TESSRS.  GLASIER  &  SONS  are  instructed  to  offer  for  SALE 

■IT JL  BY  AUCTION,  at  the  Mart,  on  Friday,  July  19,  in  Two  Lots,  the  above  very  valuable 
and  important  FREEHOLD  and  TITHE-FREE  PROPERTIES,  Comprising-(l)  The 
MANORIAL  ESTATES  of  BUCKLAND  and  LAVERTON,  consisting  of  over  2,007  acres  ot 
productive  Arable,  Grass  and  Woodlands,  divided  into  Farms,  with  suitable  Homesteads,  let  to 
substantial  Tenants,  and  (2)  The  ESTATE  and  MANSION  of  MIDDLEHILL,  consisting  of 
about  775  Acres,  chiefly  fine  old  and  Beautifully  Timbered  and  undulated  Pasture  Land, 
interspersed  with  thriving  Woods  and  Plantations,  forming  together  one  of  the  most  pic¬ 
turesque  and  desirable  Residential  Properties  in  the  Midland  Counties,  and  presenting  great 
attractions  to  any  one  fond  of  field  sports,  or  seeking  territorial  and  local  influence.  The  total 
quantity  is  about  2,783  Acres,  and  the  present  income,  about  £4,400  per  annum,  exclusive  of  the 
value  of  about  250  Acres  of  park-like  Pleasure-grounds,  Woods,  Coppices,  Plantations,  &c.  in 
hand.  The  property  is  abundantly  supplied  with  the  purest  water.  The  interior  of  the  mansion 
(which  contained  the  celebrated  library  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Phillips)  is  in  a  dilapidated  state, 
but  the  exterior  walls  are  of  stone,  and  in  good  condition.  The  whole  is  easily  susceptible  of 
restoration  and  improvement,  or  the  materials  would  save  great  expense  to  a  purchaser  desirous 
of  rebuilding  on  any  of  the  numerous  agreeable  sites  the  estates  afford.  Two-thirds  of  the 
purchase  money  of  the  Buckland  and  Laverton  Estates  can  remain  on  mortgage,  if  desired,  at 
three  and  three-quarters  per  cent. 

Particulars,  with  Plans  and  Conditions  of  Sale,  may  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Kinsey  &  Ade, 
Solicitors,  9  Bloomsbury  Place,  London,  W.C.  ;  of  Mr.  H.  LlN AKER,  Land  Agent,  Frodsham, 
Preston  Brook,  Cheshire  ;  at  the  Mart ;  and  of  Messrs.  Glaiser  &  SONS,  Auctioneers  and 
Surveyors,  41  Charing  Cross,  London,  S.W. _ _ 

JULY  ELECTION. 

ORPHAN.  WORKING  SCHOOL,  Haverstock  Hill.— 

V-/  SUBSCRIBERS’  VOTES  and  Interest  are  respectfully  solicited  on  behalf  of 
GEORGE  STEEL  HOLMAN,  youngest  of  three  Children,  unprovided  lor;  both  1  arerns 
dead.  Recommended  by  Lady  Bromley?  also  by  G.  A.  Spottiswoode,  Esq  ,  and  J.  l. 
Bacon,  Esq.  Proxies  thankfully  received  by  J.  T.  RUSSELL,  25  Wellington  Road,  Camberwell* 

HUL 

_ _  ior  Invalids 

Private  entrance  to  Richmond  Park.  Prospectus 


TT YDROP ATH Y.  —  SUDBROOK  PARK,  Richmond 

XI  Physician _ Dr.  EDWARD  LANE,  M.A.,  M.D.  Edin.  A  health  resort  ior 


Pliysich - — - - 

and  others.  Turkish  Baths  on  the  Premises, 
on  application. 


TV/ITDLAND  RAILWAY.- TOURIST  ARRANGEMENTS, 

i-YJL  ,87s  _FIRST  and  THIRD  CLASS  TOURIST  TICKETS,  available  for  Two 
Months,  -will  be  issued  from  May  1  to  October  31,  1878.. 

For  Particulars,  sec  Time  Tables  and  Programmes  issued  by  the  Company. 

Derby  April  1878  JAMES  ALLPORT,  General  Manager . 
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THE  CONGRESS. 

IT  has  heen  justly  said  that  the  attacks  directed  against 
the  English  Plenipotentiaries  from  two  opposite  points 
of  view  raise  a  presumption  in  their  favour.  Simultaneous 
expressions  of  discontent  in  Russia,  in  Greece,  in  Roumania, 
in  Italy,  and,  above  all,  in  Turkey,  tend  to  support  the 
same  conclusion.  A  negotiation  to  which  all  the  Great 
Powers  were  parties,  while  England  and  Russia  entered 
the  discussion  as  adversaries,  could  only  be  made  effectual 
by  compromises  and  concessions  which  necessarily  involve 
elements  of  disappointment.  A  section  of  Lord  Beacons- 
FIELd’s  supporters  had  in  the  elation  produced  by  the  pre¬ 
liminary  triumphs  of  his  policy  persuaded  themselves  that 
all  the  English  demands  would  be  granted  by  the  Congress. 
Since  the  scandalous  publication  in  the  Globe  of  the  secret 
agreement  between  Lord  Salisbury  and  Count  Schouvaloff, 
some  indignant  Conservatives  have  almost  persuaded 
themselves  that  the  English  Government  has  truckled  to 
Russia.  Eor  obvious  reasons  of  faction  Lord  Beacons- 
FIELd’s  more  zealous  opponents  have  concurred  in  de¬ 
preciating  the  value  of  the  alterations  which  have  been 
at  his  instance  introduced  into  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano. 
Professed  Liberals  can  scarcely  echo  the  censures  which 
are  founded  on  the  abandonment  of  Bessarabia  and 
Batoum  ;  but  the  party  will  probably  agree  on  a  mode  of 
disparaging  the  conduct  of  the  Government  which,  if  not 
generous,  is  at  least  ingenious  and  plausible.  The  settle¬ 
ment  which  has  been  effected  at  Berlin  will  be  accepted  as 
on  the  whole  not  unsatisfactory ;  but  it  will  be  asserted 
that  equally  advantageous  terms  might  have  been  obtained 
before  the  war  by  a  friendly  understanding  with  Russia. 
The  objections  of  the  more  zealous  opponents  of  Russian 
aggression  are  more  genuine  and  more  respectable.  It 
is  true  that  England  has  unwillingly  acquiesced  in  the 
partial  dismemberment  of  the  Turkish  Empire  ;  and  that 
the  lawless  cupidity  of  Russia  has  been  gratified  by 
the  acquisition  of  Bessarabia,  of  a  large  portion  of 
Armenia,  and  of  the  coveted  port  of  Batoum.  It  may 
also  be  admitted  that  the  undertaking  not  to  make 
Batoum  a  military  station  has  little  permanent  value. 
When  occasion  offers,  the  Russian  Government  will  pro¬ 
bably  announce  that  the  fulfilment  of  its  promise  is  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  dignity  of  the  Emperor  ;  and  the 
English  party  which  applauded  the  rupture  of  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  in  1870,  and  which  prematurely  demanded  the 
admission  of  the  Russian  Black  Sea  fleet  into  the 

Mediterranean,  will  not  fail  to  further  with  its  accustomed 
complaisance  a  new  aggression.  Nevertheless,  something 
has  been  gained  by  compelling  Russia,  in  this  as  in  other 
Instances,  to  defer  to  the  just  claims  of  England. 

Eor  some  time  to  come  Batoum,  of  which  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  was  probably  a  principal  motive  of  the  war, 

cannot  be  used  as  a  basis  for  additional  conquests. 

In  the  same  session  in  which  the  port  was  transferred 
from  Turkish  to  Russian  dominion  the  Congress 
re-enacted,  without  discussion,  the  existing  provisions 
relating  to  the  navigation  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bos¬ 
phorus.  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  his  colleagues  had  pre¬ 
viously  defeated  General  Ignatieff’s  scheme  for  rendering 
the  navigation  of  the  Straits  wholly  dependent  on  Russia. 
Erom  first  to  last  they  have  not  yielded  a  single  point 
which  ought  to  have  been  maintained  at  the  cost  of  Avar. 
It  may  or  may  not  be  true  that  Prince  Gortschakoff  and 
Prince  Bismarck  have  openly  recognized  the  statesmanlike 
qualities  of  the  first  English  Plenipotentiary.  His  de¬ 


meanour,  his  speeches  in  the  Congress,  and  his  combina¬ 
tion  of  firmness  and  moderation  have  certainly  been 
rewarded  by  general  respect  and  admiration.  Prince 
Bismarck’s  vigorous  adroitness  is  not  less  willingly  acknow¬ 
ledged.  His  versatile  capacity  was  remarkably  exemplified 
in  his  device  of  communicating  to  a  Correspondent  of  the 
Times  the  arguments  which  were  really  addressed  to  the 
Russian  and  English  Plenipotentiaries. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  discuss  separately  the  Con¬ 
vention  between  England  and  Turkey.  Although  the 
measure  explains  many  Ministerial  hints  and  mysterious 
phrases,  the  arrangements  of  the  Congress  were  complete 
without  it ;  and  the  Government  might  safely  have  sub¬ 
mitted  the  result  to  the  judgment  of  Parliament  and  of 
the  country.  The  dissatisfaction  which  has  lately  been 
expressed  with  the  apparent  advantages  obtained  by  Russia 
was  superficial  and  transitory.  It  was  impossible  for  the 
Plenipotentiaries  to  contend  that  a  great  wrar  and  a  com¬ 
plete  victory  should  not  produce  consequences  favourable 
to  the  conqueror.  It  is  true  that  at  the  time  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  at  Constantinople  the  Russian  Government  would 
have  been  content  Avith  smaller  changes  in  Europe,  and 
that  it  could  have  made  no  claim  to  territorial  acquisitions 
in  Asia ;  but  a  protectorate  over  Bulgaria  North  and 
South  of  the  Balkans,  balanced  probably  by  an  Austrian 
occupation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  would  have  been  a 
cheap  diplomatic  triumph.  The  war  would  have  been 
only  deferred,  the  military  preparations  Avould  have  been 
made  at  fuller  leisure,  and,  above  all,  another  proof  would 
have  been  afforded  of  the  inability  or  unwillingness  of  Eng¬ 
land  to  check  Russian  aggression.  The  main  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  course  actually  pursued  has  been  not  incorrectly 
indicated  in  the  paradoxical  expression  that  the  concessions 
extorted  from  Russia  have  been  obtained  not  by  fair  means 
but  by  force  or  the  threat  of  force.  The  dignity  of  Eng¬ 
land  had  been  compromised,  and  the  peace  of  Europe 
had  been  consequently  endangered,  by  the  conAdction 
which  had  since  1870  prevailed  throughout  the  Conti¬ 
nent  that  the  English  Government  had  abdicated  the 
rights  and  duties  which  appertain  to  a  Great  Power.  It 
is  impossible  to  explain  on  any  other  ground  the  preten¬ 
sion  of  the  three  Imperial  Courts  to  settle  the  Eastern 
question  by  an  arrangement  among  themselves.  Lord 
Derby’s  cold  and  hesitating  adhesion  to  the  Andrassi 
Note  failed  to  dissipate  the  illusion ;  and  shortly  after¬ 
wards  the  English  Government  was  invited  to  accept  at 
four-and-twenty  hours’  notice  the  peremptory  Memoran¬ 
dum  which  the  Emperor  Alexander  brought  in  person  to 
Berlin.  The  slight  inflicted  on  England  may  perhaps  haAT& 
been  only  in  part  intended  as  a  deliberate  affront ;  but  genuine 
or  affected  forgetfulness  of  the  ancient  relations  between 
England  and  Turkey  implied  a  misapprehension  which  it 
was  necessary  to  correct.  Even  if  the  Ministers  had  been 
as  indifferent  as  their  predecessors  to  national  suscepti¬ 
bilities,  there  was  much  risk  of  a  sudden  popular  outburst 
against  Russian  ambition.  The  accident  of  the  Bulgarian 
outrages  favoured  the  designs  of  Russia ;  and  it  was  at 
one  time  hoped  that  England  might  be  induced  to  co¬ 
operate  in  the  coercion  of  tho  Turkish  Government.  The 
acceptance  of  the  invitation  Avould  have  confirmed  the 
general  belief  in  the  subordinate  position  of  the  Power 
which  had  formerly  defended  the  integrity  and  indepen¬ 
dence  of  Turkey. 

Dissenting  from  the  prevalent  opinion  which  was  pro¬ 
bably  shared  by  his  colleagues,  Lord  Beaconsfield  held 
from  the  outset  of  the  controversy  that  no  diplomatic  in- 
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tervention  would  be  useful  unless  it  was  supported  by  a 
contingent  employment  of  force.  It  was  no  doubt  for  this 
reason  that  be  made  liis  warlike  speech  at  the  Mansion 
House  on  the  eve  of  Sie  Conference  ;  but  at  that  time  the 
recent  success  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Bulgarian  agitation 
seemed  to  render  resistance  to  Russia  impossible.  When  the 
war  commenced  the  Government  had  no  choice  but  to 
observe  strict  neutrality;  and  it  was  only  when  Plevna 
had  fallen,  and  the  Russian  armies  were  advancing  on 
Constantinople,  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  resumed  his 
activity.  The  early  meeting  of  Parliament  and  the  Vote 
of  Credit  were  warnings  addressed  to  Russia,  and  the 
refusal  either  to  accept  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  or  to 
attend  a  Congress  which  should  not  exercise  complete 
control  over  its  provisions,  was  supported  by  a  remarkable 
display  of  popular  feeling.  Lord  Salisbury  on  his  accession 
to  the  Foreign  Office  lost  no  time  in  convincing  friends 
and  possible  enemies  that  his  Government  was  in  earnest ; 
and  the  despatch  of  a  few  native  regiments  from  Bombay 
to  Malta  produced  an  impression  in  Europe  wholly  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  material  display  of  force.  Politicians 
formed  various  judgments  of  the  policy  of  the  Government 
according  to  their  personal  temper  or  party  bias  ;  but  it  was 
impossible  to  dispute  the  diplomatic  effect  of  vigorous 
demonstrations.  As  soon  as  Lord  Salisbury’s  Circular 
was  issued  the  Russian  journals  which  habitually 
indulged  in  rabid  abuse  of  England  were  silenced ;  and 
after  a  short  delay  the  Imperial  Government  consented  on 
certain  conditions  to  comply  with  the  demand  that  the 
whole  treaty  should  be  submitted  to  the  Congress.  It 
matters  far  more  that  Russia  should  understand  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  reckoning  with  England  than  that  the  Sandjak  of 
Sofia  should  or  should  not  be  included  in  the  province  of 
Eastern  Roumelia.  From  the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston 
to  1875  no  opposition  had  been  offered  to  the  intrigues  of 
Russia  in  Bosnia  and  Bulgaria ;  and  the  manner  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  forward  and  eager  acceptance  of  the  repudia¬ 
tion  of  the  Black  Sea  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was 
more  detrimental  to  English  influence  than  mere  ac¬ 
quiescence  which  could  only  have  been  refused  with  the 
alternative  of  war.  Unless  new  difficulties  and  dangers 
result  from  the  Convention  with  Turkey,  peace  seems 
more  secure  than  at  any  recent  date.  Nothing  that 
Russia  can  do  in  Bulgaria  will  henceforth  furnish 
a  cause  for  quarrel ;  and  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  are 
temporarily  withdrawn  from  the  disturbing  agency  of 
Russian  emissaries.  Constantinople  and  the  shores  which 
command  the  narrow  seas  are  still  defensible ;  and  en¬ 
croachments  are  rendered  far  less  probable  by  the  certainty 
that  they  would  provoke  immediate  resistance.  England 
is  once  more  feared  ;  and  it  may  be  added  that  the  Turks 
themselves  will  not  fail  to  derive  security  from  the  proof 
which  they  have  given  of  their  military  qualities.  The 
experts  of  all  countries  who  unanimously  assured  the 
members  of  the  Constantinople  Congress  that  the  Turkish 
armies  would  be  scattered  in  six  weeks  have  by  this  time 
seen  reason  to  revise  their  opinions.  The  three  Emperors 
have  learned  that  their  own  respective  interests  are  liable 
to  clash,  and  also  that  a  fourth  Power  must  have  a  voice 
in  the  settlement  of  Eastern  questions. 


THE  ANGLO-TURKISII  TREATY. 

IT  is  not  expedient  to  express  a  hasty  opinion  on  the 
momentous  disclosure  which  has  been  made  during 
the  present  week.  The  publication  of  the  Defensive 
Treaty  between  England  and  Turkey  caused  almost  uni¬ 
versal  astonishment,  although  it  is  now  seen  that  some 
measure  of  the  same  nature  had  been  foreshadowed,  both 
in  the  Memorandum  signed  by  Lord  Salisbury  and  Count 
Schouvaloff  and  in  the  statements  made  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  said,  in  almost  the  same  words,  that  the  agree¬ 
ment  which  had  been  fraudulently  published  was  incorrect, 
in  the  sense  of  being  incomplete.  It  was  supposed  at  the 
time  that  any  arrangements  which  might  have  been 
simultaneously  made  were  of  secondary  importance  ;  nor 
was  it  understood  that  the  reference  in  the  Memorandum 
to  the  altered  condition  of  Turkey  implied  the  formal 
assumption  of  a  protectorate.  The  occupation  of  Cyprus, 
though  it  has  frequently  been  suggested  in  the  course  of 
the  Eastern  controversy,  had  never  been  supposed 
to  have  found  favour  with  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment.  There  is  always  a  presumption  against  a 


political  surprise,  for  it  is  the  interest  and  the  duty 
of  a  constitutional  Government  to  be  guided  in  great 
affairs  by  the  wish  and  opinion  of  the  country  ;  yet  in  ex¬ 
ceptional  cases  patriotic  statesmen  may  bo  justified  in 
undertaking,  without  previous  sanction,  engagements  to 
which  seeresy  may  be  an  indispensable  condition.  Subse¬ 
quent  approval  by  Parliament,  and  eventually  by  the  con¬ 
stituencies,  operates  as  an  Act  of  Indemnity.  The  burden 
of  proof  in  the  present  case  rests  on  the  Government,  and 
especially  on  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Foreign  Secre¬ 
tary.  No  useful  purpose  would  be  served  by  a  Parlia¬ 
mentary  discussion  of  the  treaty  before  Lord  Beaconsfield 
and  Lord  Salisbury  return  from  Berlin.  The  Duke  of 
Richmond  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  or  Mr.  Cross, 
though  with  their  colleagues  they  are  responsible  for  the 
boldest  act  of  recent  times,  could  only  state  at  second¬ 
hand  and  with  imperfect  authority  the  reasons  which  in¬ 
duced  the  Government  to  conclude  the  treaty.  Lord 
Salisbury’s  despatch  to  Sir  Austin  Layard,  and  an  oral 
communication  made  either  by  himself  or  by  Lord  Beacons¬ 
field  to  the  Times'  Correspondent  at  Berlin,  explain  the 
general  reasons  for  the  measure  which  has  been  adopted. 
Until  fuller  explanations  are  furnished  both  of  the  motives  of 
the  agreement  and  of  the  mode  in  which  it  is  to  be  executed, 
cautious  politicians  will  suspend  their  judgment.  The 
Federal  Association  of  Liberal  Clubs  has  indeed  already 
set  in  motion  its  well-oiled  machinery  of  agitation.  The 
managers  require  neither  five  days  nor  five  minutes  to 
make  up  their  minds  on  a  complicated  system  of  policy. 
It  is  enough  for  their  purpose  that  the  interests  of  faction 
may  perhaps  be  promoted  by  simultaneous  denunciations 
of  the  treaty  by  affiliated  Clubs  and  by  Dissenting  ministers. 
Local  demagogues  will  not  hesitate  to  repeat  with  parrot¬ 
like  fidelity  the  instructions  of  their  official  superiors  at 
Birmingham. 

When  the  substance  of  the  treaty  was  stated  in  some  of 
the  daily  papers  on  Monday  last,  much  anxiety  was  felt  as 
to  the  reception  of  the  announcement  by  the  Congress.  It 
seems  that  no  formal  notice  was  taken  of  the  treaty ;  and 
it  is  alleged  that  Prince  Gortchakoff  and  Lord  Beacons¬ 
field  had  afterwards  an  amicable  interview.  Probably  the 
project  had  been  communicated  to  Count  Schouvaloff  when 
the  preliminary  agreement  was  the  subject  of  negotiation. 
The  treaty  is,  according  to  its  terms,  conditional  on  the 
retention  by  Russia  of  the  greater  part  of  the  conquests  m 
Armenia  and  on  the  cession  of  Batoum.  The  date  of  the 
publication  is  explained  by  the  decision  of  Congress  in 
favour  of  Russia,  followed  by  the  acquiescence  of  England. 
The  Russian  Plenipotentiaries  were  probably  aware  that 
their  English  colleagues  would  guard  themselves  against 
the  reproach  of  failure  by  showing  that  they  had  taken 
elaborate  precautions  against  the  further  extension  of 
Russian  dominion.  If  it  is  found  that  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  raises  no  objection  to  the  treaty,  one  of  the  risks 
which  were  naturally  apprehended  will  have  disappeared. 
It  was  not  less  important  to  avoid  any  occasion  of  a  mis¬ 
understanding  with  France,  and  unluckily  the  object  has 
thus  far  not  been  attained.  M.  Waddington  could  scarcely 
have  raised  the  question  in  the  Congress ;  but  several 
French  journals  express  dissatisfaction  with  ameasure  which, 
may  be  plausibly  represented  as  a  proof  of  English  sel¬ 
fishness.  It  might  be  suggested  in  answer  that  the 
treaty  creates  liabilities  rather  than  advantages  or  rights. 
Territorial  extension,  except  in  distant  colonies,  has  long 
since  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  English  ambition.  Cyprus 
itself,  although  it  looks  like  a  desirable  possession  on  the 
map,  will  not  be  held  in  full  sovereignty  by  the  English 
Crown.  The  legal  estate  will  still  be  vested  in  the  Sultan, 
who  will  also  receive  as  a  quit  rent  the  difference  between 
the  revenue  and  the  expenditure  on  the  average  of  the  last 
five  years.  The  English  tenure  of  the  island  is  nominally 
conditional,  although  there  is  little  reason  to  apprehend  a. 
defeasance  which  is  only  to  take  effect  when  Russia  volun¬ 
tarily  surrenders  Kars,  Batoum,  and  Ardahan.  In  fact, 
the  English  authority  will  be  supreme  at  Cyprus,  as 
formerly  in  the  so-called  Republic  of  the  Seven  Islands. 
Whether  the  island  will  at  some  future  time  be  trans¬ 
ferred,  like  Corfu,  to  the  Hellenic  kingdom  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  not  necessary  to  be  considered.  Cyprus  is  said 
to  be  an  unhealthy  country,  with  small  internal  re¬ 
sources,  and  it  has  no  considerable  port.  The  neigh¬ 
bouring  bay  of  Scanderoon,  on  the  Syrian  mainland, 
will  probably  be  used  as  the  station  for  any  English  fleet 
which  may  be  maintained  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
possession  of  the  island  will  facilitate  the  protection  of  any 
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railway  which  may  hereafter  be  constructed  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  valley  of  the 
Euphrates  is  within  a  few  miles  of  the  adjacent  coast ; 
and  the  whole  of  the  country  which  might  be  traversed 
will,  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  be  subject  to  some 
kind  of  Engiish  control. 

It  has  been  assumed,  not  without  plausible  reasons,  that 
Turkey  will  henceforth  hold  a  position  similar  to  that  of  a 
protected  native  State  in  India.  England  undertakes  to 
defend  the  Sultan's  dominions  against  the  only  probable 
assailant,  and  stipulates  at  the  same  time  for  a  right 
of  enforcing  improved  administration.  The  analogy  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  close  ;  but  the  Porte  cannot  have  intended  that 
the  Sultan  should  be  reduced  to  the  position  of  Scindia  or 
of  the  Nizam.  No  paper  stipulations  can  convert  the 
ruler  of  a  vast  Empire  and  a  warlike  population  into  a 
humble  dependent.  The  practical  operation  of  the  treaty 
can  be  but  vaguely  foreseen ;  but  as  far  as  it  produces  any 
effect,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  beneficial  to  Turkey.  Prom  an 
English  point  of  view  it  seems  at  first  sight  an  objection 
that  all  the  covenants  of  the  treaty  are  in  favour  of  the 
protected  State.  External  security  and  domestic  reform 
will  be  invaluable  acquisitions,  while  England  only  receives 
an  indirect  and  uncertain  compensation  in  the  form  of  a 
possibility  of  improved  commercial  intercourse  with  coun¬ 
tries  which  may  be  enriched  by  better  government.  The 
more  active  the  interference  of  England,  the  greater  will 
be  the  benefit  to  all  classes  of  inhabitants.  Within  a  few 
years  Cyprus  will  probably  become  a  civilized  and  pro¬ 
sperous  place ;  and  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  will  receive 
.some  kind  of  protection  against  anarchy  and  despotic 
caprice.  If  England  wishes  to  emulate  in  Western 
Asia,  as  in  India,  the  Roman  destiny  of  reigning 
over  nations,  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  provided  a  rare  op¬ 
portunity  of  indulging  a  lofty  ambition.  As  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  ascertain  the  feelings  of  the  different  races 
which  are  subject  to  the  Sultan,  they  all  for  the  present 
feel  a  confidence  in  the  justice  and  the  power  of  England 
which  is  reposed  in  no  other  nation.  Their  hopes  of  ad¬ 
vantage  from  a  nearer  connexion  would  be  justified  if  it 
were  possible  to  place  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Syria  under  the  administration  of  officers  who  have  learned 
in  India  the  art  of  governing  alien  races  for  their  own 
good.  It  is  a  more  difficult  question  whether  England  is 
bound  to  bear  the  cost  and  danger  of  a  great  philanthropic 
enterprise.  A  fastidious  critic  might  object  to  Lord 
Salisbuby’s  powerful  apology  for  the  treaty  that  he  carries 
to  excess  the  candour  which  so  well  answered  his 
purpose  in  his  famous  Circular  Despatch.  It  was 
perhaps  unnecessary  to  state  in  plain  words  what  was 
sufficiently  obvious  from  the  treaty  itself,  that  the 
arrangement  was  founded  on  a  suspicion  of  Russian  de¬ 
signs.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  default  of  effective  pre¬ 
cautions,  Batoum,  Kars,  and  Ardahan  would,  as  Lord 
Salisbury  suggests,  become  centres  of  intrigue  to  promote 
disaffection  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
provinces ;  but  it  would  have  been  safer  to  rely  on  the 
other  arguments  which  are  at  the  same  time  forcible  and 
inoffensive.  Lord  Salisbury  shows  with  characteristic 
lucidity  of  style  that  the  Turkish  losses  of  territory  in  the 
late  war  tend  to  disintegrate  the  remaining  dominions  of 
the  Sultan.  The  provinces  will  be  less  disposed  to  obey 
orders  from  Constantinople,  and  some  of  them  may  be 
tempted  to  court  the  favour  of  the  conqueror.  If  Prince 
Gobtchakoff  takes  no  offence  either  at  the  treaty  or  at 
the  instructions  sent  to  Sir  Austin  Layaed,  it  must  be 
admitted  that,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury  has  been  well  advised  in  speaking  plainly. 
There  remains  the  serious  risk  of  a  defensive  alliance 
with  a  Government  which  may  at  any  moment  have  oc¬ 
casion  to  demand  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  incurred. 
The  tripartite  treaty  of  Austria,  France,  and  England  con¬ 
cluded  in  1856  bound  each  of  the  signatary  Powers  to  de¬ 
fend  Turkey  by  arms  on  the  application  of  either  of  the 
others ;  but  the  Sultan  was  not  a  party  to  the  treaty,  and 
consequently  he  could  not  demand  the  performance  of  its 
terms.  A  writer  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  absurdly  declared 
that  England  and  Turkey  would  in  consequence  of  the 
treaty  henceforth  form  one  State.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
such  a  result  would  be  agreeable  to  the  Turks.  It  is 
certainly  not  acceptable  to  England.  Of  all  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty,  the  most  essential  will  offer  the  greatest 
difficulties  to  its  defenders. 


THE  EUROPEAN  PRESS. 

ONE  great  feature  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  is  the  subsi¬ 
diary  special  gatherings  which  it  suggests,  receives, 
and  glorifies.  Among  other  gatherings,  there  is  one  of 
the  European  press,  and  last  Sunday  it  wras  solemnly  “  inau- 
“  gurated,”  and  its  inauguration  naturally  took  the  form  of 
speeches  and  a  banquet.  The  chief  orator  was  M.  Spuller, 
and  he  pointed  out  that  he  wras  speaking  on  behalf  of  a 
profession  which  was  notoriously  touchy  and  proud,  and 
liked  to  be  treated  properly.  Eight  hundred  journal¬ 
ists,  principally  French,  Spanish,  Russian,  English,  and 
Austrian,  were  present,  and  if  no  two  of  the  eight 
hundred  agreed  on  anything  else,  they  were  all  sure 
to  agree  in  thinking  it  most  desirable  that  everything 
should  be  done  to  promote  their  personal  comfort ;  and 
as  they  looked  round  they  might  freely  own  that  for  once 
in  their  lives  they  had  been  treated  as  they  deserved.  The 
place  assigned  to  them  is  a  “pink  pavilion,”  where  they 
can  not  only  meet  and  interchange  ideas,  but  can  pursue 
their  laborious  occupation  in  small  secluded  cabinets  which, 
in  order  that  the  winters  may  never  be  quite  out  of  the  world 
they  adorn  and  instruct,  are  still  part  of  the  main  room. 
Every  luxury  has  been  lavishly  provided  for  them  by  dif¬ 
ferent  exhibitors  wrho  have  eagerly  vied  for  the  honour  of 
furnishing  them  gratis  with  furniture,  food,  and  wine.  The 
best  of  all  possible  advertisements  is  to  gratify  eight  hun¬ 
dred  journalists.  One  French  paper,  we  observe,  has 
honourably  hastened  to  fulfil  its  implied  obliga¬ 
tion,  and  has  promised  to  print,  when  it  can  find 
space,  the  names  of  all  the  exhibitors  who  contributed 
to  the  comfort  of  the  press.  It  was  to  be  puffed  that  the 
contributors  were  so  generous,  and  the  puff  that  has  been 
earned  is  to  be  given.  Journalism,  and  especially  Con¬ 
tinental  journalism,  has,  in  short,  accomplished  the  trans¬ 
formation  which  Lord  Macaulay  described  with  regard  to 
authorship.  The  air  of  Grub  Street  has  departed ;  every¬ 
thing  is  comfortable  and  luxurious.  Some  at  least  among 
foreign  journals  are  a  lucrative  property,  and  it  is  notorious 
that  at  Paris  journalists  are  among  the  grandest  persons 
to  be  seen  on  the  Boulevards.  To  this  improvement 
in  the  position  of  Continental  journalism  there  is  no 
doubt  a  serious  side.  The  European  press  has  a  more 
assured  existence  and  a  more  extended  influence.  It 
supplies  some  thoughts  and  some  information.  In  no 
country  is  it  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  Government. 
Even  at  St.  Petersburg  the  policy  of  the  Czar  is  not 
altogether  accepted  as  perfect,  and  the  Germans  have  risen 
to  the  height  of  despising  and  deriding  those  who  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  “reptile-fund.”  Whatever  may  be  their  short¬ 
comings,  Continental  papers  make  any  violent  reaction 
incapable  of  long  duration.  The  league  of  the  three 
Emperors  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  Holy 
Alliance,  and  among  the  causes  of  this  difference  one  of  the 
chief  is  unquestionably  the  assured  position  of  modern 
journalism. 

There  were,  it  appears,  some  representatives  of  the 
English  press  at  the  gathering  ;  and,  however  much  they 
may  have  enjoyed  the  society  of  their  foreign  brethren, 
the  pink  pavilion,  and  the  gratis  truffles  and  champagne, 
their  chief  reflection  must  have  been  what  a  very  different 
thing  a  newspaper  is  in  England  from  what  it  is  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  There  is  scarcely  such  a  thing  as  the  profession  of  a 
journalist  in  England.  One  person  wrho  writes  has,  as  a 
rule,  nothing  to  do  with  another ;  unless  he  is  a  fashion¬ 
able  war  correspondent  he  is,  and  is  content  to  be,  un¬ 
known  ;  and  he  writes,  or  ceases  to  write,  according  to 
the  dictates  of  his  fancy  or  his  income.  An  English 
newspaper  is  a  vast  miscellany  to  which  miscel¬ 
laneous  writers  contribute ;  and  in  quiet  times  like 
these,  when  party  spirit  runs  with  a  dull  current, 
there  is  not  much  difference  in  the  several  bonds 
by  which  the  miscellanies  are  held  together.  Every 
paper  makes  a  point  of  continually  mentioning  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  and  its  special  tone  may  be  learnt  in  an  instant  by 
observing  whether  it  abuses,  criticizes,  or  adores  him. 
Otherwise  one  paper  is  very  like  another,  excepting  in  the 
quality  of  different  parts  of  the  miscellany.  An  English¬ 
man  who  sees  many  papefs  knows  exactly  where  he  will 
find  in  its  best  form  the  special  thing  he  happens  to  be 
looking  for.  If  he  wants  the  fullest  Parliamentary  reports 
he  will  look  at  the  Times ;  if  the  best  war  letters  and  tele¬ 
grams,  he  will  look  at  the  Daily  News  ;  if  the  most  copious, 
instructive,  and  enlightened  foreign  correspondence,  he  will 
look  at  the  Standard.  Anyhow  he  has  some  Encyclopaedia 
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or  other  to  refer  to,  and  by  force  of  babit  and  dint 
of  practice  an  Englishman  can  not  only  get  through 
an  Encyclopaedia  a  day,  but  can  get  through  it  in  an 
incredibly  short  time.  He  reads  much  and  he  skips  much, 
and  the  art  of  skipping  is  part  of  the  art  of  reading.  It 
is  a  matter  of  course  to  read  the  telegrams,  the  City 
article,  a  part  at  least  of  one  leader,  the  announcements 
of  new  appointments,  such  intelligence  as  that  the  Queen 
has  been  walking  on  the  slopes  at  Windsor,  and  the  replies 
of  Ministers  to  questions  which  have  given  them  a  chance 
of  distinguishing  or  committing  themselves.  But  few 
readers  think  themselves  bound  to  bestow  more  than 
a  passing  glance  at  reports  of  agricultural  shows 
or  clerical  meetings,  accounts  of  suicides  or  fires, 
or  statistics  as  to  the  hop  and  coal  trades.  All 
these  subjects  interest  special  classes,  and  the  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  would  not  be  an  Encyclopaedia  unless  it  met 
their  needs.  And  even  those  who  skip  the  articles 
would  despise  their  peculiar  Encyclopaedia  unless  it  con¬ 
tained  them.  They  insist  that  when  they  buy  an  En¬ 
cyclopaedia  it  shall  be  one ;  and  accordingly  they  get  what 
they  want.  If  we  look  on  English  newspapers  as  En¬ 
cyclopaedias,  and  on  English  journalists  as  contributors  to 
Encyclopaedias,  we  get  a  fairly  accurate  notion  as  to  what 
was  represented,  and  who  represented  it,  on  behalf  of 
England  in  the  pink  pavilion. 

Continental  newspapers  are  of  a  totally  different  cha¬ 
racter,  and  are  managed  and  written  in  another  way. 
Foreigners  not  only  have  not  got  daily  Encyclopaedias,  but 
do  not  wish  to  have  them.  The  Paris  Figaro  lately  found 
its  advertisements  encroaching  so  much  on  its  space  that 
it  proposed  to  double  its  size  and  give  eight  pages  a  day 
instead  of  four.  Its  subscribers  were  up  in  arms  at  the 
suggestion.  They  treated  it  as  an  outrage  on  their  feelings 
that  they  should  be  asked  to  look  at  a  newspaper  of  eight 
pages.  The  Figaro  does  already  publish  eight  pages  on 
Wednesdays,  but  then  its  four  extra  pages  are  printed 
as  a  supplement,  and  subscribers  see  their  way  to 
throwing  away  a  supplement  bodily  and  at  once, 
so  that  it  cannot  be  said  to  cause  them  any  real 
inconvenience.  The  Figaro  could  not  give  way  entirely. 
It  stood  committed  to  giving  a  little  more  information 
than  was  wanted ;  but  it  handsomely  offered  a  dexterous 
compromise.  Henceforth  Wednesdays  will  be  the  black 
days  of  the  subscriber.  What  used  to  be  the  supplement 
is  now  to  be  made  part  of  the  paper ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  subscribers  are  guaranteed  against  more  than 
four  pages  on  the  remaining  days  of  the  week,  so  that  the 
rebellion  against  even  the  slightest  approach  to  an  Ency¬ 
clopaedia  was,  on  the  whole,  successful.  If  it  is  asked 
why  there  is  this  horror  of  daily  Encyclopaedias  on  the 
Continent,  we  may  answer  the  question  by  noticing  why 
we  in  England  like  them.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  much 
more  of  a  reading  people  than  any  other  ;  and,  as  the  nearest 
approach  to  England  in  this  respect  is  Germany,  it  may  be 
conjectured  that  the  Protestant  habit  of  reading  the  Bible 
has  had  much  to  do  with  this  tendency.  People  who 
read  much  read  fast,  and  we  get  through  the  Times  as  soon 
as  a  Frenchman  gets  through  the  Figaro.  Englishmen 
who  live  much  abroad  get  out  of  the  habit  of  reading  much 
and  fast,  and  quickly  train  themselves  into  considering  it 
a  bore  to  go  through  an  English  paper.  In  the  next  place,  our 
interests  are  very  much  wider  than  those  of  any  Continental 
nation.  There  is  scarcely  any  part  of  the  globe  in  which 
what  is  taking  place  has  not  a  direct  and  practical  bearing 
on  the  fortunes  of  many  English  families.  But  far  the 
most  important  cause  of  the  existence  of  these  Encyclopaedias 
is  that  it  is  through  them  that  England  is  governed.  The 
English  nation  really  does  govern  itself,  and  it  governs 
itself  by  forming  an  opinion  on  all  matters  submitted  to 
the  decision  of  the  Executive.  In  order  to  form  this  opinion 
it  wants  materials  on  which  to  base  it.  It  must  have  facts 
to  go  on,  and  it  looks  to  its  Encyclopaedia  to  furnish 
the  necessary  amount  of  facts.  On  the  whole,  the  supply 
meets  the  demand,  and  although  journalistic  facts,  like  other 
facts,  are  sometimes  untrue  and  frequently  distorted,  yet 
rivalry  and  discussion  bring  out  something  like  the  truth,  and 
current  history  is  at  least  as  trustworthy  as  any  other. 
The  information  as  to  every  part  of  Asiatic  Turkey  that 
will  soon  be  poured  in  upon  us  will  be  voluminous  and 
valuable,  and  will  gradually  make  the  vague  opinion  of 
Englishmen  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  with  it  crystallize 
into  a  definite  form.  As  no  great  Continental  nation 
governs  itself,  none  can  need  the  information  on  which 
self-government  is  based  in  England.  It  would  seem 


the  extreme  of  absurdity  to  a  Frenchman  to  suppose  that, 
if  he  gave  days  and  nights  to  studying  the  past  and 
present  history  of  Egypt,  he  could  control  in  the  re¬ 
motest  way  the  exercise  of  French  influence  at  Cairo.  He 
likes  to  applaud  or  condemn  his  Government,  but  then  ho 
applauds  or  condemns  it  on  general  principles  which  can 
be  readily  applied  almost  without  any  intellectual  exertion. 
Beyond  this  he  wants  to  read  about  what  really  interests 
him,  and  nothing  more.  He  likes  theatrical  criticism, 
entertaining  trials,  a  little  simple  finance  intelligence,  and 
a  good  deal  of  personal  gossip.  He  occasionally  relishes 
a  display  of  literary  skill ;  and  if  he  is  of  a  serious  and 
reflective  character,  and  looks  on  grave  things  with  gravity, 
he  turns  to  such  a  temperate,  liberal,  and  honourable  journal 
as  Le  Temps.  But  even  then  he  asks  not  so  much  for  in¬ 
formation  as  to  be  strengthened  in  a  good  habit  of  mind. 
A  people  that  reads  little  and  slowly,  that  has  few  interests 
outside  its  own  border,  and  lets  its  Government,  provided 
it  is  a  Government  of  the  right  principles,  act  for  it,  not 
only  has  no  taste  for  Encyclopaedias,  but  has  a  positive 
dislike  to  them.  What  it  wants  in  its  journals  is  what  an 
entertaining  and  well-informed  stranger  might  say  in  a 
cafe  if  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  say  his  best  to  the 
company  he  found  there.  Continental  journalists  there¬ 
fore  look  upon  themselves  as  if  they  were  the  entertaining 
strangers  in  cafes  ;  and  it  is  natural  that  they  should 
regard  the  other  persons  in  the  cafe — that  is,  the  public — • 
as  bound  to  admire  them,  and  should  regard  the  offer  of  a 
pink  pavilion  to  sit  in,  and  unlimited  luxuries  to  consume, 
as  exactly  what  they  might  have  expected  by  way  of  re¬ 
cognition  of  their  merits. 


THE  OBSTRUCTIVES  AND  THE  RULES  OF  DEBATE. 

HE  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Public  Busi¬ 
ness  is  understood  to  represent  the  views  of  a  bare 
majority  of  the  Committee.  This  fact  in  itself  is  enough 
to  reduce  it  to  the  level  of  an  interesting  contribution  to 
the  discussion  of  the  subject.  When  a  strong  Committee 
presents  a  really  unanimous  set  of  recommendations  it  is 
at  least  probable  that  the  feeling  of  the  House  of  Commons 
will  go  along  with  it.  But  when  a  strong  Committee  is 
nearly  equally  divided,  the  suggestions  in  its  Report  come 
before  the  House  with  scarcely  any  antecedent  argument 
in  their  favour.  They  stand  on  their  own  merits,  and  on 
nothing  else.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  present  Report  is 
one  that  can  afford  to  dispense  with  any  accidental  advan¬ 
tages.  The  draft  Report  prepared  by  Mr.  Parnell,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  thought  either  of  its  suggestions  or  of  its 
reasoning,  speaks  to  the  purpose  when  it  says  that  tho 
Committee,  besides  inquiring  into  the  best  means  of  pro¬ 
moting  the  despatch  of  public  business,  which  was  the 
subject  submitted  to  them,  have  also  “  inquired  more  fully 
“  into  a  subject  which  was  not  submitted  to  them  .... 
“  namely,  the  subject  of  the  alleged  obstruction  to  that 
“  portion  of  public  business  known  as  Government  busi- 
“  ness.”  The  vice  of  the  treatment  applied  to  the  recent 
practice  of  obstruction  is  that  every  one  has  seemed  afraid 
to  look  facts  in  the  face  and  to  call  things  by  their  right 
names.  The  difficulty  which  has  to  be  dealt  with  is  not  that 
the  rules  which  used  to  be  adequate  to  the  proper  conduct  of 
public  business  have  through  lapse  of  time  and  change  of 
circumstances  grown  to  be  inadequate ;  it  is  that  a  particular 
difficulty  has  arisen  which  was  never  contemplated  when 
the  rules  now  in  force  were  made.  In  all  the  ordinary 
exigencies  of  Pai-liamentary  debate  the  existing  rules  are 
sufficient ;  but  then  the  existing  rules  all  take  for  granted 
that  the  general  object  of  members  is  to  facilitate  the  proper 
discussion  of  every  question  that  comes  before  the  House, 
and  consequently  that  the  chief  end  to  be  aimed  at  is  the 
protection  of  the  rights  of  minorities  against  the  accidental 
and  momentary  violence  of  triumphant  majorities.  The 
present  difficulty  is  not  a  new  and  unforeseen  example  of 
the  same  kind  as  those  against  which  the  rules  were 
originally  directed.  It  arises  from  the  presence  in  the 
House  of  a  group  of  members  whose  object  is  to  prevent 
discussion.  Nothing  need  be  said  now  as  to  the  reasons 
which  they  assign  for  taking  this  course.  They  may  be 
justified  by  their  own  consciences  ;  they  may  be  justified 
hereafter  by  history.  But  a  body  the  very  essence  of 
which  is  the  freedom  and  thoroughness  of  its  debates 
cannot  admit  that  there  is  any  justification  for  wilful 
obstruction.  It  is  the  greatest  offence  that  can  be  com¬ 
mitted  against  the  House  of  Commons,  and  as  such  the 
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House  of  Commons  is  bound  to  do  whatever  is  necessary 
to  prevent  the  repetition  of  it.  Nothing  is  to  be  gained 
by  representing  it  as  merely  a  new  variety  of  the  practices 
which  the  existing  rules  of  debate  were  designed  to  check. 
Those  rules  have  a  purpose  and  value  of  their  own,  and  to 
alter  them  in  the  hope  of  incidentally  checking  obstruction 
would  in  reality  be  to  give  the  obstructives  a  gratuitous 
triumph.  They  contend  that  obstruction  is  the  only  means 
by  which  they  can  secure  a  proper  amount  of  attention 
for  the  grievances  of  Ireland,  and  in  the  interval,  while 
this  end  is  still  unattained,  nothing  could  be  more 
grateful  to  them  than  the  knowledge  that  they 
have  at  least  driven  the  House  of  Commons  to 
alter  rules  which  have  hitherto  worked  excellently,  and 
to  deprive  its  innocent  members  of  useful  rights  because 
there  are  other  members  by  whom  those  rights  are  syste¬ 
matically  abused. 

Under  any  circumstances,  therefore,  there  would  be 
an  objection  to  the  general  conduct  of  public  business 
beino-  considered  in  connexion  with  obstruction.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer’s  Report  savours  a  great 
deal  too  much  of  certain  mischievous  proposals  to  pre¬ 
vent  one  man  from  getting  drink  because  another,  if 
he  is  able  to  get  drink,  will  be  sure  to  get  too  much 
of  it.  The  reason  why  these  suggestions  are  made  is 
that  certain  Irish  members  prevent  the  House  of  Commons 
from  doing  its  work.  To  meet  their  case,  it  is  proposed 
that  other  members,  whose  only  object  is  to  ensure  that 
the  House  of  Commons  does  its  work  thoroughly,  shall 
be  deprived  of  some  of  the  means  which  they  have  hitherto 
been  able  to  use  for  that  purpose.  The  true  way  of 
stopping  obstrnction  is  to  punish  the  obstructives.  That 
the  power  to  do  this  resides  in  the  House  of  Commons 
is  not  denied.  W  ilful  obstruction,  says  the  Report,  is 
“  a  grave  offence,  amounting  to  a  contempt  of  the  House, 
and  as  such  it  “  renders  any  member  who  may  be  guilty 
“  of  it  liable  to  such  a  censure  or  punishment  as  the  House 
“  may  think  fit  to  inflict.”  It  is  not,  therefore,  from  any 
doubt  as  to  the  “  full  power  of  the  House,  in  the  event 
“  of  any  such  offence  being  committed,  to  proceed  to  action 
“  against  the  offender,”  that  the  Committee  propose  to  alter 
the  rules  of  Parliamentary  procedure  ;  it  is  because  an 
exercise  of  this  power  “  might  involve  lengthened  debates 
“  and  much  loss  of  time  before  a  decision  could  be  arrived  at.” 
It  might  have  been  expected  that  a  rule  introduced  by 
this  solemn  preface  would  at  all  events  have  been  effectual 
for  its  professed  purpose  ;  and  the  Committee  are  seemingly 
of  opinion  that  the  method  they  propose  “  of  arresting  an 
“  evil  which  has  an  obvious  tendency  to  become  serious,  if 
“  not  speedily  checked,”  will  be  effectual.  That  is  not  a 
conviction  which  we  can  pretend  to  share.  1  he  sixth 
recommendation,  which  is  the  one  to  which  they  refer,  is 
as  follows  : — “  That,  whenever  any  member  shall  have  been 
“  named  by  the  Speaker  or  by  the  Chairman  of  a  Com- 
“  mittee  of  the  whole  House  as  disregarding  the  authority 
“  of  the  Chair,  or  abusing  the  rules  of  the  House  by  wil- 
“  fully  and  persistently  obstructing  the  business  of  the 
“  House,  or  otherwise,  the  Speaker  or  Chairman  may,  after 
“  the  member  named  shall  have  been  heard  in  explanation 
“  for  a  period  of  time  not  exceeding  ten  minutes,  put  the 
“  question,  no  amendment  or  debate  being  allowed,  ‘  That 
“  ‘  such  member  be  suspended  from  the  service  of  the  House 
“  ‘  during  the  remainder  of  that  day’s  sitting.’  ”  This 
rule  should  rather  be  called  a  rule  for  distributing  the 
business  of  obstruction  more  equally  among  those  who 
take  part  in  it.  It  might  have  been  proposed  by  some 
enthusiastic  young  obstructive  jealous  of  the  honour  en¬ 
joyed  by  Mr.  Parnell  or  Mr.  Biggar,  and  burning  to  see 
them  temporarily  laid  on  the  shelf,  in  order  that  he  might 
show  that  Ireland  had  at  least  one  other  representative  as 
good  as  they.  Even  if  obstruction  were  a  weakness 
peculiar  to  a  single  member,  this  would  not  be  a 
very  promising  way  of  bringing  him  to  book.  The 
penalty  applies  only  to  a  single  sitting  of  the 
House,  so  that,  though  it  can  be  inflicted  any  number 
of  days  in  succession,  it  leaves  the  victim  free  after 
each  infliction  to  be  as  obstructive  as  ever  the  next 
day.  We  do  not  yet  know  the  degree  of  perfection  to 
which  obstruction  may  be  brought  when  Irish  ingenuity 
has  a  precise  rule  set  before  it  for  evasion.  A  member  may 
go  on  a  long  time  before  he  is  named  by  the  Speaker  or 
the  Chairman  of  Committees ;  he  may  go  on  some  time 
after  he  has  been  named,  before  the  Speaker  will  proceed 
to  put  the  question  that  he  be  suspended  from  the  service 
of  the  House ;  and  he  may  be  so  ingenious  in  his  explana¬ 


tion  that  the  Speaker  may  give  him  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt,  and  not  put  the  question  after  all.  But,  supposing 
that  he  does  put  it,  that  the  House,  by  a  large  majority, 
says  Aye  to  it,  and  that  the  offending  member  is  thereupon 
suspended  for  the  remainder  of  the  sitting,  only  a  single 
member  will  have  been  silenced.  There  will  be  nothing 
to  prevent  ten  or  twenty  other  members  from  following  in 
his  steps, .and  in  each  of  these  cases  the  same  forms  will  have 
to  be  gone  through.  Time  after  time  the  Speaker  or  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  Committees  will  have  to  consider  whether  the  mem¬ 
ber  has  yet  deserved  to  be  named,  whether  he  has  repeated 
his  offence  after  being  named,  and  whether  his  explana¬ 
tion  offers  any  sufficient  excuse  for  what  he  has  done.  If 
an  hour  be  taken  as  the  shortest  time  in  which  these  three 
processes,  together  with  the  subsequent  division,  can  be 
gone  through,  it  is  a  very  moderate  allowance,  but  in  that 
case,  if  only  twelve  members  be  prepared  to  play  the  part 
of  obstructives  each  night,  the  margin  left  by  the  proposed 
rule  for  the  despatch  of  business  will  not  be  large.  Such 
a  proposal  either  greatly  exaggerates  or  greatly  underrates 
the  magnitude  of  the  evil  with  which  it  professes  to  deal. 
If  obstruction  can  really  be  put  down  by  such  a  rosewater 
regulation  as  this,  it  cannot  be  of  the  importance,  which 
the  Committee  suppose.  If  obstruction  is  of  the  import¬ 
ance  which  the  Committee  suppose,  such  a  rosewafer  re¬ 
gulation  as  this  will  have  no  effect  on  it.  It  will  be  a 
mere  pill  to  stop  an  earthquake. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  other  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Report,  because  this  is  avowedly  the  one 
mainly  relied  upon  for  the  suppression  of  obstruction. 
The  rest  deal  with  the  conduct  of  public  business  gene¬ 
rally,  and,  as  has  been  said,  they  labour  under  the  common 
fault  that  they  are  brought  forward  in  connexion  with  a 
question  with  which  they  have  really  nothing  to  do. 
There  would  have  been  no  need  to  appoint  a  Committee  at 
this  particular  time  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  obstructives, 
and  a  time  when  we  have  to  deal  with  obstructives  is  not 
favourable  for  a  general  tinkering  of  the  rules  of  debate. 
To  mix  up  the  two  questions  is  to  run  a  very  great  risk  of 
curtailing  the  privileges  of  members  and  the  rights  of 
minorities,  and  of  finding’,  after  all,  that  we  have  succeeded 
in  doing  what  there  was  no  need  to  do  and  failed  in  doing 
what  there  was  need  to  do.  The  best  course  that  can  be 
taken  is  to  accept  the  time  of  the  year  as  a  sufficient  excuse 
for  not  doing  anything  with  the  matter  this  Session ;  and, 
next  Session^  if  it  should  unfortunately  still  be  necessary, 
to  appoint  a  Select  Committee  to  deal  with  the  question 
of  alleged  wilful  obstrnction  to  Government  business  and 
with  nothing  else. 


PRIMOGENITURE. 

THE  small  majority  against  Mr.  Potter’s  Real  Estate 
Intestacy  Bill  will  encourage  the  renewal  of  the  mea¬ 
sure  in  future  Sessions.  It  is  understood  on  both  sides' 
that  the  Bill  itself  has  little  practical  or  immediate  im¬ 
portance  ;  and  a  curious  tribute  to  the  Conservative  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  country  is  paid  by  the  general  disclaimer  of  any 
desire  to  introduce  into  England  the  system  of  compulsory 
partition  of  land.  The  entire  sincerity  of  the  disavowal 
may  be  reasonably  questioned.  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  dilated 
on  the  early  origin  which  he  attributed  to  the  French  law 
of  division,  tracing  it  to  the  Roman  law  which  had,  as  he 
contended,  been  casually  overlaid  by  a  mushroom  growth 
of  feudalism  extending  over  seven  or  eight  paltry  cen¬ 
turies.  There  is  nothing  more  whimsical  than  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  modern  innovators  that  any  change  is  justified  if 
it  can  be  represented  as  a  revival  of  the  practices  of  re¬ 
mote  antiquity.  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  added  that  almost 
every  Continental  country  had  adopted  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  equal  partition;  nor  did  he  affect  to  conceal 
his  approval  of  the  legislation  which  over  the  greater 
part  of  Europe  has  destroyed  or  impoverished  the 
rural  aristocracy.  If  Mil  Potter’s  Bill  had  not  been 
supposed  to  tend  to  the  subdivision  of  landed  pro¬ 
perty,  few  either  of  its  supporters  or  its  opponents 
would  have  taken  the  trouble  to  speak  or  to  vote. 
Sir  W.  Harcourt  sneered  at  the  hobgoblin  of  an  argument 
that  “  you  must  not  do  something,  because,  if  you  did, 
“  you  must  do  something  else.”  Yet  it  is  not  unreason¬ 
able  to  object  to  do  something  which  is  proposed  only 
for  the  ulterior  purpose  of  forcing  those  who  do  it  to  do 
something  else.  If  a  slight  incision  is  required  for  some 
useful  purpose,  it  ought  to  be  made,  although  it  may  in¬ 
troduce  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge ;  but  when  the  first 
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cut  is  made  solely  that  the  wedge  may  afterwards  be 
driven  home,  it  is  prudent  to  consider  whether  the  tree 
ought  to  be  felled.  Lord  Palmerston,  who  was  as  little  of  a 
theorist  or  alarmist  as  Sir  W.  Harcourt  himself,  declined  to 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  obvious  meaning  and  purpose  of  all  Real 
Estate  Intestacy  Bills.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that 
they  pointed  to  the  abolition  of  aristocracy  and  even  of 
hereditary  monarchy.  When  two  disputants  fully  under¬ 
stand  the  issue  between  them,  it  is  scarcely  worth 
the  while  of  either  or  both  to  pretend  to  talk  of  something 
else.  Ho  alteration  of  the  law  of  intestacy  will  break  up 
great  landed  estates  as  long  as  owners  are  allowed  to  make 
wills  and  settlements.  The  main  object  of  the  proposed 
change  is  to  furnish  an  argument  for  future  restrictions 
on  freedom  of  disposal.  The  law,  it  will  be  said,  has  failed 
to  effect  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  enacted ;  and  equal 
distribution,  having  been  recognized  as  just,  ought  to  be 
enforced. 

If  there  is  any  serious  hardship  arising  from  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  ancient  rule  of  law,  the  indirect  consequences 
which  may  be  apprehended  ought  to  be  disregarded  for 
the  sake  of  abolishing  actual  injustice.  The  supporters  of 
Mr.  Potter’s  Bill  might  have  been  expected  to  cite 
stronger  evidence  in  support  of  the  measure.  The 
vague  complaint  that  younger  children  and  widows 
are  reduced  to  poverty  for  the  sake  of  the  eldest  son 
requires  to  be  sustained  by  statistical  details.  As  far  as 
large  estates  are  concerned,  widows  have  almost  always  a 
suitable  provision  secured  by  settlement ;  and  of  all  classes 
of  the  community,  younger  sons  of  landed  families  have 
least  reason  to  complain.  They  owe  their  position  in 
society  and  their  favourable  chances  in  life  to  the  system 
of  primogeniture,  although  they  have  only  drawn  the 
smaller  prizes  in  the  lottery.  Equal  partition  two  genera¬ 
tions  earlier  would  have  placed  them  on  a  level  with  the 
mass  of  the  community.  It  is  not  credible  that  small 
owners  in  general  should  neglect  to  provide  according  to 
their  means  for  their  younger  children.  Several  speakers 
in  the  debate  stated  truly  that  landowners  of  the  middle 
class  for  the  most  part  distribute  their  property  in  equal 
shares.  A  man  whose  professional  earnings  have 
enabled  him  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a  villa  and  a  farm 
is  well  aware  that  none  of  his  children,  unless  they  have 
independent  sources  of  income,  can  afford  to  take 
his  place.  It  is  true  that,  if  he  dies  intestate,  his 
reasonable  intentions  may  be  frustrated,  but  he  avoids 
the  contingency  by  making  a  will.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill  any  one  of  several  children  inheriting  a  free¬ 
hold  in  equal  shares  would  be  entitled  to  demand  a  parti¬ 
tion  which  would  in  almost  every  instance  involve  a  sale. 
If  intestacy  were  usual,  the  probable  effect  of  the  measure 
would  be  to  accelerate  the  absorption  of  small  freeholds 
into  great  estates.  Partition  would  also  be  a  costly  legal 
process.  No  evidence  was  given  of  any  general  discontent 
with  the  present  state  of  the  law.  Indeed  a  man  might 
with  as  little  trouble  sign  his  will  as  sign  a  petition  asking 
Parliament  to  protect  him  against  the  consequences  of 
dying  intestate.  Nevertheless  the  class  which  would  be 
affected  by  the  Bill  might  be  expected  to  express  some 
opinion  on  its  merits, 

Mr.  Potter  and  his  friends  will  be  well  advised  in 
asking  for  an  inquiry  preparatory  to  legislation,  if  they 
think  that  its  result  would  serve  their  purpose.  Several 
of  the  materials  for  forming  a  judgment  of  the  expediency 
of  the  measure  were  mentioned  in  the  debate.  Mr. 
Beresfoed  Hope  and  other  speakers  referred  to  the 
Kentish  law  of  gavelkind,  which  has,  with  strange  tenacity, 
maintained  a  local  existence  from  time  immemorial.  The 
feudal  usurpation  which  excites  Mr.  SIiaw  Lefevre  s  wrath 
left  the  customs  of  Kent  untouched  ;  and  the  power  of 
disgavelling,  which  may  be  exercised  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions  by  owners,  has  not  been  generally  applied.  The 
excellent  English  habit  of  leaving  things  alone  cannot  be 
better  illustrated  than  by  the  co-existence  in  the  same 
kingdom  of  two  opposite  systems.  A  Committee  or  Com¬ 
mission  might  ascertain  with  accuracy  how  far  gavelkind 
affects  the  enjoyment  and  distribution  of  land  in  Kent ; 
and  also  whether  daughters,  who  have  no  share  in  land 
passing  in  gavelkind,  customarily  receive  in  that  country 
any  benefit  from  the  property  of  their  fathers.  The 
extent  of  the  area  in  which  gavelkind  exists  is  not  gene¬ 
rally  known.  The  same  body  might  also  with  advantage 
collect  other  facts  bearing  on  the  proposed  change  in  the 
law.  Almost  all  wills  require  probate,  as  dealing  in  part 
with  personal  property  ;  and  it  would  be  possible  to  ex-  | 


amine  the  registries  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
proportion  of  cases  in  which  land  is  devised  to  the  eldest 
son.  There  might  be  more  difficulty  in  collecting  the  sta¬ 
tistics  of  intestacy ;  but  even  imperfect  and  approximate 
knowledge  would  be  a  better  basis  of  legislative  measures 
than  mere  conjecture.  It  appears  from  the  book  of  land 
returns  that  about  700,000  freeholders  in  England  and 
Wales  own  less  than  an  acre.  Mr.  Leeman  says  that  soma 
of  the  small  properties,  such  as  mills,  are  extremely  valu¬ 
able,  notwithstanding  their  small  extent ;  but  the  great 
bulk  of  the  petty  freeholds  are  cottages,  with  or  without 
gardens.  The  number  has  greatly  increased  during  a  few 
years  in  the  manufacturing  and  mining  districts,  and  prob¬ 
ably  by  this  time  some  kind  of  custom  regulates  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  such  property  at  death.  Working  people,  as  a 
rule,  are  not  called  upon  to  provide  for  their  children 
except  during  infancy,  because  they  begin  at  an  early  age 
to  earn  their  own  livelihood.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
learn  whether  they  generally  leave  their  freehold  houses  to 
the  eldest  son,  or  allow  them  to  be  sold  that  the  proceeds 
may  be  divided.  If  cottage  owners  have  disused  the 
custom  of  primogeniture,  their  practice  furnishes  an  argu¬ 
ment  in  favour  of  a  change  in  the  law  of  primogeniture. 

The  tastes  and  wishes  of  the  population  offer  safer 
guidance  to  the  legislator  than  any  theories  which  he 
may  form  as  to  the  best  possible  distribution  of  pro¬ 
perty.  The  law  of  intestacy  ought  to  follow,  and 
not  to  direct,  the  practice  of  testators,  unless  some  great 
public  evil  can  be  shown  to  result  from  the  general  practice. 
There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  large 
landowners.  If  by  chance  any  member  of  the  body 
dies  without  a  wall,  it  may  be  confidently  assumed  that  he 
would  have  wished  the  property  to  descend  to  the  male 
heir.  Nine-tenths  of  all  the  land  in  England  and  Wales 
would  probably  thus  follow  the  custom  of  primogeniture. 
Estates  of  moderate  dimensions  are  more  commonly  sub¬ 
divided,  though  some  freeholders  still  struggle  at  a  great 
pecuniary  sacrifice  to  keep  their  inheritance  together.  A 
man  who  is  willing  to  work  like  a  labourer  may  live  some¬ 
what  better  than  a  labourer  on  fifty  acres  of  tolerable 
land ;  but  as  a  general  rale  no  one  can  afford  to  own  an 
estate  between  a  hundred  and  a  thousand  acres  unless  he 
has  other  means  of  subsistence.  To  the  wealthy  trades¬ 
man  or  the  thriving  medical  practitioner  a  farm  is  a  safe 
and  attractive  property,  though  almost  any  other  invest¬ 
ment  would  return  a  larger  income.  Great  proprietors  are 
almost  always  anxious  to  increase  their  possessions, 
partly  from  a  vague  desire  of  influence,  and,  on  more  rea¬ 
sonable  grounds,  because  an  addition  often  adds  to  the 
value  of  the  original  estate.  The  little  Intestacy  Bill 
would  have  no  perceptible  effect  on  the  ownership  of  land ; 
and,  if  it  is  recommended  by  considerations  of  practical 
convenience,  the  reasons  in  its  favour  have  not  yet  been 
stated. 


THE  IRISH  LAND  ACT. 

IN  one  respect  the  Irish  Land  Act  is,  by  the  admission 
of  all  parties,  a  dead  failure.  The  Bright  clauses  were 
accepted  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament  without  any  objec¬ 
tion  being  made  to  them,  and  that  champion  of  the 
humble  Irishman  was  thought  to  have  devised  a  very  pro¬ 
mising  project  for  his  benefit.  With  the  view  of  creating 
a  body  of  small  landowners,  it  was  enacted  that  the  tenants 
of  an  intending  vendor  might  declare  their  wish  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  property,  and  that  it  should  be  sold  to  them, 
with  proper  protection  for  the  vendor  as  to  the  price,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  the  State 
advancing  two-thirds  of  the  purchase-money.  Practically, 
the  Act  has  remained  in  this  respect  a  dead  letter,  and  the 
most  conclusive  proof  is  given  of  the  reasons  of  this  want  of 
success  by  the  success  which  has  attended  the  working  of 
somewhat  similar  provisions  in  the  Irish  Church  Act.  A 
very  large  amount  of  the  glebe  land  of  the  disestablished 
Church  has  been  sold  to  small  purchasers  with  the 
assistance  of  the  State.  The  tenants  were  eager  to 
buy,  gave  a  good  price,  found  without  much  diffi¬ 
culty  the  amount  to  be  deposited  in  cash,  pay  their  in¬ 
stalments  with  regularity,  and  are  delighted  with  their 
bargain.  But  then  in  treating  for  Church  property 
purchasers  had  many  advantages  which  they  found  to  be 
wanting  when  they  came  to  deal  with  properties  sold  by 
the  Landed  Estates  Court.  In  the  first  place,  the  Church 
Commissioners  sold  property  unincumbered  and  with  a 
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clear  title.  There  were  no  charges  for  jointure  or  annuities 
on  glehe  lands,  and  the  title  of  the  Chnrch  was,  as  to  the 
great  bnlk  of  the  property  sold,  indisputable.  In  the  next 
place  there  was  a  body  anxious  and  able  to  sell  to  small 
purchasers,  a  body  which  brought  to  the  notice  of  tenants 
the  advantages  offered  them,  and  supplied  the  very  simple 
printed  forms  by  which  the  business  was  conducted.  Again, 
the  land  so  bought  could  be  alienated  or  mortgaged  by 
the  purchaser,  subject  of  course  to  the  claim  of  the  State. 
There  were,  in  fact,  persons  who  looked  up  a  tenant  paying 
for  example  io l.  a  year,  and  explained  to  him  that  if  he 
liked  to  go  through  a  very  simple  process  and  could  raise 
one-fourth  of  the  purchase-money,  then,  by  simply  paying 
the  sum  of  9 1.  10s.,  which  included  the  interest  of  his  pur¬ 
chase-money,  he  might  at  the  end  of  a  term  of  years 
have  the  fee  entirely  as  his  own.  Everything  was  dif¬ 
ferent  when  lay  estates  were  to  be  sold.  There  were 
all  the  complications  of  title  ;  there  were  the  claims  of 
persons  entitled  to  jointures  and  annuities  ;  the  State  would 
only  advance  two-thirds  of  the  purchase-money  ;  the  Land 
Estates  Court,  far  from  helping  the  tenant  or  going  out  of 
its  way  to  urge  him  to  buy,  throw  every  possible  difficulty 
in  his  way,  partly  because  it  had  no  machinery  for  ad¬ 
dressing  its  tenants,  and  partly  because  it  considered  that 
its  primary  duty  was  to  think  of  the  interests  of  the 
vendor  whose  property  was  confided  to  its  care.  In  view 
of  the  total  and  unexpected  failure  of  the  Bright  clauses,  a 
Committee  was  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  last 
Session,  and  has  just  issued  its  Report  as  to  the  causes  and 
remedies  of  this  collapse.  The  Committee  traces  very 
clearly  why  the  clauses  have  failed,  and  proposes  two  chief 
remedies.  It  suggests  that  some  public  body,  such  as  the 
Board  of  Works,  should  be  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  act¬ 
ing  as  the  purchaser  in  chief.  The  Landed  Estates  Court 
would  protect  the  vendor,  and  the  public  body  chosen  for 
the  purpose  would  take  the  property  from  the  Court  and 
settle  with  the  tenants  for  their  purchases.  In  the  next 
place,  it  is  proposed  that  the  State  should  advance  as  much 
as  four-fifths  of  the  purchase-money.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  if  these  suggestions  were  adopted  by  Parlia¬ 
ment  tenants  would  freely  buy  land,  and  the  object  of  the 
Bright  clauses  would  be  attained.  Whether  the  present 
Parliament  is  likely  to  adopt  them  is  more  than  doubtful. 

The  Bright  clauses  were,  however,  rather  an  excrescence 
on  the  Land  Act  than  an  essential  part  of  it,  and  it  is  not 
the  failure  of  these  clauses,  but  of  the  Act  itself,  that 
Irishmen,  of  whom  Mr.  Errington  and  Mr.  Sullivan  may 
be  taken  as  favourable  specimens,  loudly  assert  and  deplore. 
They  say  that  the  object  of  the  Act  was  to  make  the  Irish 
tenant  happy  and  contented  ;  and,  since  he  has  not  been 
made  happy  and  declines  to  be  contented,  the  object  of  the 
Act  has  not  been  attained.  On  Tuesday  Mr.  Errington 
asked  that  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  this  failure  might 
be  made  by  a  Royal  Commission,  and  a  long  debate  on  the 
condition  of  Ireland,  and  especially  of  the  Irish  tenant, 
was  the  result.  Unfortunately  not  a  single  member  of  the 
Government  that  passed  the  Act  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
come  down  to  the  House,  and  both  the  Secretary  for 
Ireland  and  Mr.  Butt  noticed,  with  deserved  severity, 
the  apathy  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues 
now  regard  the  operation  of  a  measure  which  they 
once  announced  as  the  glory  of  their  Ministry  and 
the  salvation  of  Ireland.  The  debate  therefore,  by 
a  curious  turn  of  fortune,  was  almost  entirely  conducted 
by  disputants  who  agreed  in  one  thing,  if  they  agreed  in 
nothing  else,  and  that  was  in  attacking  the  Act.  The 
Irishmen  declared  that  it  was  a  good  Act  which  wanted 
much  resolute  mending.  The  Government,  as  represented 
by  Mr.  Lowtiier,  declared  that  it  was  a  bad  Act,  and  that 
the  less  it  operated  the  better.  The  Irishmen,  however, 
made  it  quite  clear  what  they  mean  by  saying  that  the  Act 
is  a  failure.  They  take  it  for  granted  that  the  object  of  the 
Act  was  to  protect  the  tenant  in  his  holding.  The  ma¬ 
chinery  by  which  this  was  to  be  effected  was  the  imposition 
on  the  landlord  of  a  sum  for  compensation  in  case  he  turned 
the  tenant  out.  But  it  is  said  that  in  practice  the  machinery 
has  failed.  The  sum  to  be  paid  for  compensation  is  so  calcu¬ 
lated  that  it  would  quite  answer  the  landlord’s  purpose  to 
pay  it,  and  then  to  let  the  land  at  an  increased  rental 
to  a  new  tenant.  But  the  tenant  wants  not  to  receive 
compensation,  but  to  stay  on  his  land ;  and  the  landlord  is 
therefore  able  to  demand  that,  if  he  stays,  he  shall  pay  an 
increased  rent.  The  disappointment  which  is  now 
vexing  the  minds  of  Irish  tenants  is  that  they 
have,  in  spite  of  the  Act,  to  pay  much  more  for  their 


land  than  they  used  to  pay.  They  pay  more  because 
the  land  is  worth  more,  owing  to  the  higher  prices  of  Irish 
agricultural  produce.  Increased  communication  has  placed 
the  Irish  producer  within  easy  reach  of  the  English  market, 
and  a  rich  nation  pays  him  more  than  a  poor  nation  could 
pay  formerly.  What  the  Irish  think  the  Act  ought  to 
have  done  for  them  is  to  secure  to  the  tenant  the  benefit 
of  a  rise  in  prices,  and  to  keep  the  landlord  where  I10 
was.  The  more  direct  and  sensible  of  their  advocates, 
like  Mr.  Errington,  see  that  the  assumption  that  the 
tenant  should  have  all  the  benefit  of  the  rise  in  prices 
goes  too  far,  and  are  willing  to  accord  the  landlord  a  share 
in  it.  But  all  agree  in  asking  that  the  old  rent  shall  be 
taken  as  the  basis  of  calculation,  and  that,  if  not  all,  yet  a 
very  great  part  of  the  increased  profit  shall  go  to  the 
tenant. 

What  Mr.  Errington  asked,  however,  was  in  form  not 
this,  but  an  inquiry  into  the  working  of  the  Act.  Had 
the  authors  of  the  Act  chosen  to  be  present,  they  might 
have  explained  to  him  that  the  two  things  are  quite  dis¬ 
tinct.  The  Act  never  purported  to  deal  with  future  profits. 
It  left  the  landowner  free  to  make  the  best  bargain  he 
could,  provided  only  that  the  tenant  should  not  be  turned 
out  withoutreceivingcompensationforeviction.  The  ground 
of  this  compensation  was  the  previous  improvements  made 
by  the  tenant.  The  landlord  might  be  able  to  get  a  tenant 
who  would  pay  him  more,  either  because  his  land  had  been 
made  more  valuable  by  the  exertions  of  the  tenant  or  because 
there  was  a  rise  in  prices.  So  far  as  the  former  condition 
was  the  possible  cause  of  an  augmented  value,  the  Act  was 
designed  to  do  justice  to  the  tenant.  He  had  worked  and 
he  was  to  be  paid  for  his  labour.  The  latter  cause  was 
one  with  which  the  Act  had  nothing  to  do.  The  only  way 
in  which  it  can  be  said  that  the  Act  has  failed,  if  it  has  failed, 
is  this.  The  tenant  has,  we  will  say,  raised  by  his  exertions 
the  value  of  a  holding  from  SI.  to  10 1.,  and  the  increase  of 
prices  has  made  it  worth  12 1.  The  anxiety  to  occupy  land 
is  so  strong  that  the  tenant  will  often  rather  pay  12 1.  than 
go  out,  and  he  submits  to  an  increase  of  4 1.  in  his  rent.  In 
this  case  it  is  clear  that  the  consequence  of  the  exertions 
of  the  tenant  is  not  that  he  gets  paid  for  them,  but  that 
he  pays  2 1.  more  to  his  landlord  in  consequence  of  them. 
How  this  is  to  be  avoided  so  long  as  his  special  fancy  for 
land  makes  him  willing  to  enter  into  the  bargain  to  pay 
4 1-  more  it  is  not  easy  to  see.  Mr.  Lowther  pursued  a  line 
of  reasoning  which  cuts  at  the  root  of  the  Act  of  1870  and 
of  all  projects  for  making  the  Bright  clauses  operate,  and 
of  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Errington  and  Mr.  Sullivan  to  protect 
the  tenant.  He  strongly  contended  that  the  Irish  passion 
for  small  holdings,  whether  under  a  fixed  rent  or  a  shifting 
rent  or  by  purchase,  was  altogether  a  delusion.  If  the 
Irish  had  a  gleam  of  common  sense  they  would  see, 
he  thinks,  that  the  real  thing  Ireland  needs  is  that 
farms  should  be  thrown  together,  and  the  mass  of 
those  who  are  now  tenants  should  become  day  labourers. 
The  Act  of  1870  was  therefore,  to  his  mind,  a  step  in 
quite  the  wrong  direction,  and  although,  as  it  is  the  law  of 
the  land,  he  will  not  hinder  its  operation,  I10  will  certainly 
not  help  it.  Parliament  when  it  passed  the  Act  took  a 
totally  different  view  of  the  needs  of  Ireland,  and  an  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  operation  of  the  Act  was  in  itself  perhaps 
not  undesirable,  and  might  have  furnished  interesting  and, 
possibly,  useful  information  ;  but  there  would  have  been,  in 
any  case,  much  difficulty  in  sanctioning  an  inquiry  when 
the  argument  for  it  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Act  was  intended  to  do  something  foreign  to  its  real 
purpose. 


THE  SUPPLEMENTARY  ELECTIONS  IN  FRANCE. 

HE  French  elections  of  Sunday  last  furnished  an 
additional  proof  of  a  conclusion  which  had  already 
been  established  past  the  need  of  further  demonstration. 
That  the  diminution  in  the  Republican  majority  on  the 
14th  of  October  was  the  result  of  administrative  pressure 
was  suspected  at  the  time,  and  has  become  increasingly 
plain  as  one  seat  after  another  has  been  declared  vacant. 
The  by-elections  necessitated  by  the  invalidations  have  pro¬ 
bably  been  more  free  fromMinisterial  interference  than  any 
that  have  ever  been  held  in  France.  There  is  no  need  to  at¬ 
tribute  this  to  any  exceptional  regard  for  electoral  purity  on 
the  part  of  the  Republicans.  They  would  vei-y  possibl y  have 
been  quite  willing  to  coerce  the  electors  into  voting  on 
their  side,  provided  that  it  had  been  safe  for  them  to  do 
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so.  But  it  was  perfectly  obvious  that  it  was  not  safe.  The 
friends  of  the  unseated  candidates  would  be  sure  to  watch 
the  proceedings  of  the  authorities  with  the  closest 
scrutiny,  and  they  would  be  too  familiar  with  all  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  intimidation  and  persuasion  to  allow  of  any 
hope  that  these  arts  might  be  practised  without  detection. 
Notwithstanding  this,  no  serious  charge  of  interference 
has  been  brought  against  the  Government.  The  long  suc¬ 
cession  of  defeats  has  been  attributed  to  Conservative 
abstentions,  but  no  one  has  suggested  that  it  is  due  to  the 
unwilling  votes  of  Conservatives  who  would  have  opposed 
the  Republican  candidate  if  they  had  only  had  the  courage 
to  follow  their  own  wishes.  The  result  of  this  unusually 
free  expression  of  popular  sentiments  is  that  the  Repub¬ 
lican  majority  now  stands  at  380,  17  more  than 
it  was  when  Marshal  MacMahon  dissolved  the  late 
Chamber  and  appealed  to  the  country.  Out  of  60 
fresh  elections,  5 1  have  been  favourable  to  the 
Republicans,  and  before  the  last  contested  seat  has  been 
vacated  and  refilled,  the  Chamber  is  expected  to  contain  the 
400  Republican  deputies  predicted  by  M.  Gambetta  before 
the  general  election.  It  always  seemed  unlikely  that  M. 
Gambetta,  with  his  extraordinary  means  of  knowledge, 
should  have  made  this  prophecy  without  book.  He  could 
not,  of  course,  know  how  many  Republican  electors  would 
be  intimidated ;  but  he  probably  did  know  with  some 
approach  to  accuracy  how  many  electors  would  give  their 
votes  for  the  Republican  candidate  if  they  were  left  to 
take  their  own  course.  Having  that  knowledge  there  was 
no  reason  why  he  should  abstain  from  making  the  pre¬ 
diction.  On  the  worst  hypothesis  the  justification  of  it 
could  only  be  deferred,  because  there  would  be  no 
doubt  whatever  in  his  mind  that  the  14th  of  October 
would  see  a  Republican  majority  of  some  kind  returned ; 
and  this  fact  would  be  enough  to  ensure  the  invalidation 
of  any  suspected  elections. 

The  particulars  of  the  voting  show  that  the  abstentions 
have  in  a  majority  of  cases  been  more  numerous  than  at 
the  general  election.  This  was  to  be  expected  when  the 
critical  character  of  that  contest  is  taken  into  account.  It 
was  only  natural  that  from  one  cause  or  another  an  un¬ 
usual  number  of  voters  should  then  be  brought  into  the  field. 
To  each  party 'it  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  carry 
their  candidates.  The  Republicans  knew  that,  if  they 
could  not  show  that  the  country  was  decisively 
with  them,  their  cause  was  hopeless.  The  Minis¬ 
terialists  knew  that,  if  they  could  show  anything  like 
an  equal  division  of  opinion,  it  would  immensely 
strengthen  the  Marshal’s  hands  and  make  it  possible  for 
the  Duke  of  Broglie  to  carry  on  the  government  until  the 
growing  appreciation  of  Conservative  principles  should  put 
him  in  possession  of  a  majority.  There  was  no  similar  feeling 
at  work  last  Sunday.  The  Republican  victory  is  so  well 
assured  that  lukewarm  friend  and  prudent  foe  may  alike 
feel  justified  in  sitting  still.  The  former  sees  that  the  Re¬ 
public  will  prosper  without  his  assistance  ;  the  latter  sees 
that  no  effort  of  his  can  effectually  injure  it.  These  are 
just  the  considerations  that  lead  men  to  stay  away  from 
the  poll.  Why  should  they  trouble  themselves  to  swell  an 
assured  victory  or  to  lessen  an  inevitable  defeat  ?  Con¬ 
sequently  the  voters  on  Sunday  may  be  taken  to  include 
all  the  convinced  electors  in  each  constituency,  while  a 
part  at  least  of  the  abstentionists  may  be  credited  with  a 
reneral  intention  of  supporting  the  established  Government 
without  much  regard  to  the  particular  shape  it  wears. 

When  once  a  majority  has  become  so  large  it  has  a 
natural  tendency  to  become  still  larger.  There  are  still 
probably  a  number  of  French  electors  who  have  every 
ficsire  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  permanent  Government,  but 
have  hitherto  been  at  a  loss  to  discover  what  the  permanent 
Government  is  likely  to  be.  They  have  been  so  accus¬ 
tomed  to  regard  the  Republic  as  a  mere  passing  expression 
o  f  political  folly,  that  it  takes  some  time  to  make  them  see 
it  in  any  other  iight.  It  is  only  when  the  impossibility  of 
dethroning  it  is  borne  in  upon  them  that  they 
honestly  cease  to  have  any  desire  to  dethrone  it. 
But  when  this  surprising  conclusion  is  borne  in  upon 
them ;  when  they  understand  that  the  Republic  has 
become  by  lapse  of  time  and  force  of  circumstances  the 
established  Government  of  France ;  when  they  find  to 
their  astonishment  that  the  very  motives  which  formerly 
led  them  to  dread  the  Republic  now  lead  them  to  support 
it ;  the  results  of  the  change  will  certainly  make  themselves 
felt  at  the  polling-booths.  Some  who  have  hitherto  voted 


for  the  Republican  candidate  will  in  future  vote  for  him ; 
some  who  have  hitherto  voted  against  the  Republican  can¬ 
didate  will  in  future  not  vote  at  all.  This  prediction  will 
hold  good  so  long  as  the  issue  presented  to  the  electors  is 
one  between  Republicans  and  anti- Republicans.  But, 
when  the  Republic  has  become  the  established  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country,  it  will  be  no  longer  possible  to  state 
the  issue  in  this  form.  By  and  by  even  the  most  bigoted 
Legitimist  or  Bonapartist  will  acknowledge  that  the  game 
is  lost,  and  that,  until  better  times  come,  the  Republic 
must  be  accepted.  Long  before  then  the  mass  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  voters  will  have  arrived  at  a  similar  conclusion ; 
and,  in  proportion  as  they  do  so,  the  numbers  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  majority  must  continue  to  grow.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  this  conclusion  has  been  definitively  reached,  tha 
cohesion  of  the  Republican  majority  will  begin  to  decline. 
At  present  the  distinction  between  Republicans  and  anti- 
Republicans  swallows  up  every  other.  But  when  tha 
Chamber,  and  even  the  Senate,  consists  of  a  steady 
majority  of  Republicans,  with  only  a  few  Legitimists  and 
Bonapartists  imbedded,  like  fossils,  in  a  later  formation, 
this  momentary  unity  must  of  necessity  break  up.  Men, 
least  of  all  Republican  men,  were  not  made  to  think  the 
same  thoughts,  to  call  themselves  by  the  same  names,  to 
cherish  the  same  desires  and  to  use  the  same  means  to 
gratify  them.  When  the  Republican  edifice  has  reached 
its  proper  height  and  stability,  the  builders  will  share  the 
fate  of  the  builders  of  Babel  and  cease  to  understand  one 
another’s  speech.  What  languages  will  they  speak  after 
the  confusion  of  tongues  has  overtaken  them  ? 

Politics,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  have  been  ex¬ 
cluded  from  France  for  the  last  thirty  years.  Under  the 
Empire  discussion  was  not  permitted  ;  under  the  Republic 
it  has  virtually  turned  on  the  one  subject  of  the  form  of 
government.  We  must  go  back  a  generation  to  find  in 
France  the  familiar  state  of  things  in  which  all  parties  agree 
in  supporting  the  established  Government,  and  in  nothing 
else.  There  have  been  indications  enough  from  time  to 
time  of  differences  in  the  Republican  party.  Indeed  the 
very  multiplicity  of  these  differences  makes  it  difficult  to 
feel  any  certainty  as  to  the  principle  on  which  the  division 
will  be  effected.  When  the  members  of  both  Chambers, 
with  a  few  strongly  individualized  exceptions,  are  all  Re¬ 
publicans,  what  will  be  the  qualifications  for  membership 
of  the  Right  or  the  Left  ?  The  Liberal  party  in  France, 
like  the  Liberal  party  in  England,  will  be  in  want  of  a  cry, 
and  the  resemblance  will  perhaps  extend  to  the  difficulty 
of  finding  one.  In  France,  in  some  respects,  that  difficulty 
will  be  even  more  felt  than  in  this  country.  The  trans¬ 
formation  of  society  is  far  more  complete  than  with  us  ; 
there  is  no  hereditary  peerage,  and  scarcely  a  trace  of 
feudalism  remaining  in  the  land  system.  For  a  time, 
perhaps,  the  machinery  of  the  Constitution  will 
give  employment  to  the  lovers  of  change.  The 
functions  of  the  President  and  the  composition  of 
the  Senate  will  come  in  for  their  share  of  consideration. 
The  relations  of  the  Executive  to  the  Legislature,  and  the 
degree  to  which  the  representative  element  should  be  re¬ 
garded  in  forming  a  Second  Chamber,  will  have  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  more  at  leisure  than  was  possible  when  any  delay 
in  deciding  upon  them  might  have  involved  the  shipwreck 
of  the  Constitution.  Still  these  discussions  will  be  little 
more  than  the  remanats  of  that  earlier  time  in  which  the 
form  of  government  was  still  undetermined.  They  are  not 
of  that  large  and  general  order  which  affords  occasion  for 
permanent  party  divisions.  It  may  be  expected  that 
France  will  on  the  whole  follow  the  example  of  Belgium, 
and  give  the  main  part  of  her  attention  to  religious  dis¬ 
putes.  In  one  form  or  another  almost  all  religious  questions 
are  continually  coming  to  the  surface  even  now,  and  they 
will  do  so  with  much  greater  frequency  when  the  need  of 
not  giving  any  advantage  to  the  common  enemy  is  less 
habitually  felt.  In  Belgium  religion  enters  into  every 
department  of  political  and  social  life.  Elections  turn  upon 
it ;  Ministries  come  in  and  go  out  upon  it.  The  French 
arrangement  by  which  the  ecclesiastical  revenue  is  wholly 
derived  from  the  State  is  one  which  gives  occasion  to 
criticism  as  often  as  the  Budget  is  before  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  There  is  a  party  which  wishes  to  raise  the 
pay  of  the  clergy,  and  another  which  wishes  that  it 
should  be  altogether  abolished,  and  another  which  wishes 
that  the  pay  should  be  reduced,  and  the  subjection  of 
the  clergy  to  the  State  be  increased  at  the  same  time. 
The  social  eminence  which  at  present  belongs  to  the 
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clergy  will  be  another  object  of  attack  and  defence,  and, 
if  each  of  these  questions  is  fought  with  a  zeal  propor¬ 
tionate  to  that  displayed  in  similar  contests  in  Belgium, 
there  will  be  no  want  of  banners  under  which  future 
French  parties  may  range  themselves. 


THE  CATTLE  BILL  AND  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

THE  debate  on  going  into  Committee  on  the  Animals 
Diseases  Bill  was  shorn  of  its  interest  even  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  by  the  knowledge  that  the  Government  were 
going  to  make  further  concessions.  Mr.  Torrens  and  Mr. 
Charley  did  their  best  to  speak  with  proper  sternness,  but 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer’s  announcement  to 
his  supporters  in  the  afternoon  had  made  the  amendment 
a  matter  of  form.  The  worst  enemy  of  the  Bill  could  wish 
for  nothing  better  than  to  get  into  Committee  with  a 
Government  so  pliable  and  a  majority  so  divided.  Mr. 
Charley’s  speech  showed  conclusively  that,  on  this  point, 
the  borough  members  are  above — or  below — the  trammels 
of  party.  They  voted  for  the  second  reading,  but  the  Bill 
which  they  intended  to  pass  was  something  very  different 
from  the  Bill  which  they  allowed  to  be  read  a  second  time. 
The  concessions  already  made  by  the  Government  may  not 
be  all  that  they  wish  to  obtain  ;  but,  where  so  much  has 
been  yielded  already,  what  may  not  be  hoped  from  the 
future  ?  The  Government  have  twice  given  way,  once 
about  American  cattle  and  once  about  cattle  from  selected 
European  countries.  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  they  xvill 
not  be  equally  willing,  upon  proper  cause  shown,  to  give 
way  about  the  remaining  countries.  They  cannot  plead 
any  consideration  of  principle,  for  if  the  Privy  Council 
is  competent  to  judge  whether  cattle  can  be  ad¬ 
mitted  from  one  country,  it  must  be  equally  com¬ 
petent  to  judge  whether  they  shall  be  admitted  from 
another.  The  theory  of  the  Government  seems  to  be  that 
where  disease  is  the  rule  and  health  the  exception,  there 
the  Privy  Council  is  to  have  no  discretion ;  and  that  where 
health  is  the  rule  and  disease  the  exception,  there  they  are 
to  have  a  discretion.  Certainly  there  is  no  obvious  reason 
for  maintaining  this  distinction.  The  object  of  subjecting 
the  Privy  Council  to  a  rigid  rule  is  to  prevent  the 
accidental  admission  of  disease,  and  of  the  two  there  is 
more  danger  of  such  accidental  admission  when  the  country 
from  which  the  cattle  come  is  usually  healthy  than  when 
it  is  usually  diseased.  In  the  one  case  the  vigilance  of  the 
Privy  Council  is  likely  to  have  been  lulled  to  sleep.  A 
long  series  of  healthy  cargoes  has  made  health  seem  the 
rule,  not  the  exception.  In  the  other  case  the  Privy 
Council  will  have  fallen  into  a  habit  of  regarding  the 
country  as  diseased,  and  consequently  will  be  unlikely  to 
relax  its  prohibition  except  upon  the  very  clearest  evidence. 
It  will  be  difficult  to  maintain  a  distinction  which  has  no 
better  logical  foundation  than  this.  The  Government 
must  be  supposed  to  propose  the  present  compromise  as  a 
sop  rather  than  as  a  settlement. 

The  real  importance  of  the  change  introduced  by 
the  Government  lies  in  the  admission  which  it  involves 
that  they  have  found  it  impossible  to  persuade  the  farmers 
to  submit  to  the  restrictions  which  would  alone  justify 
the  enforcement  of  compulsory  slaughter.  Sir  Walter 
Barttelot  has  proved  himself  a  true  discerner  of  the 
farmers’  thoughts.  The  restrictions  to  which  they  must 
submit  if  disease  is  really  to  be  stamped  out  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  very  severe,  and  it  is  permissible  to  suspect  that 
the  extinction  of  disease  was  not  the  main  object  which 
led  them  to  insist  upon  further  legislation.  They  wanted 
to  be  protected  against  healthy  cattle  coming  from  abroad 
far  more  than  from  diseased  cattle.  Provided  that  no  more 
disease  was  allowed  to  enter  the  country,  they  were  con¬ 
tent  to  deal  at  their  leisure  with  the  disease  already  exist¬ 
ing  in  it.  To  a  man  who  feels  that  every  beast  imported 
from  abroad  is  a  rival  to  some  beast  raised  at  home  it 
is  natural  that  the  exclusion  of  foreign  cattle  should 
seem  the  only  effectual  method  of  dealing  with  the  mis¬ 
chief.  He  does  not  stop  to  discriminate  between  the  ideas 
which  have  jointly  brought  him  to  this  conclusion. 
He  does  not  consciously  argue  that  one  condition  of  the 
effectual  stamping  out  of  disease  at  home  is  the  exclusion 
of  foreign  cattle,  and  that  as  the  exclusion  of  foreign  cattle 
will  raise  the  value  of  home  cattle,  he  will  agitate  for  this 
precaution,  and  resist  any  precautions  which  will  merely 
act  upon  disease  and  not  upon  prices.  But  this  is  his 
reasoning  all  the  same.  As  soon  as  he  is  brought  face  to 
face  with  a  proposal  which  aims  impartially  at  getting  rid  of 


disease,  and  with  that  view  applies  itself  to  keeping  out  fresh 
importations  and  to  stamping  out  the  disease  which  already, 
exists,  he  shrinks  from  the  sacrifices  which  such  a  scheme 
imposes,  and  declares  that,  if  it  is  to  come  to  this,  he  would 
rather  have  foreign  cattle  disease  without  new  restrictions 
than  no  foreign  cattle  and  no  disease  with  new  restrictions. 
It  is  not  an  enlightened  view  of  the  matter,  but  it  is  a  kind 
of  view  which  the  farmers  do  not  stand  alone  in  taking. 
Their  anxiety  to  see  certain  results  secured  is  limited  by 
their  desire  to  see  them  secured  exclusively  at  the  cost  of 
other  people. 

There  is  no  need  to  blame  the  farmers  because  they 
do  not  rise  beyond  the  ordinary  level  of  unenlightened 
selfishness ;  but  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  they 
have  not  only  prevented  the  Government  from  help¬ 
ing  them  to  get  rid  of  disease,  but  they  have  also  been  the 
instruments  of  bringing  a  certain  amount  of  discredit 
upon  a  Government  which  they  professedly  support. 
Home  affairs  do  not  count  for  much  at  present  ;  but, 
under  other  circumstances,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  deal  with  a  question  as  the  Government  have  dealt 
with  cattle  disease  without  considerable  loss  of  reputation. 
They  begin  by  appointing  a  Select  Committee  to  consider 
the  subject,  although  most  that  there  is  to  be  known 
about  it  was  kuown  already,  and  anything  that  was  not 
known  could  have  been  learned  informally  from  a  few 
experts.  When  the  Committee  had  reported,  in  the  com¬ 
promising  spirit  in  which  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  always  does  report  on  a  question 
of  this  kind,  the  Government  disregarded  their  recom¬ 
mendations,  and  brought  in  a  Bill  framed  on  a  different 
pi’inciple.  That  principle  was  the  adoption  of  compulsory 
slaughter  at  the  port  of  landing,  and  its  adoption  carried 
with  it  the  contemporaneous  adoption  of  whatever  re¬ 
strictions  on  home  trade  were  required  to  stamp  out 
disease.  The  position  of  the  Government  up  to  this  point 
was  intelligible  and  consistent.  They  rejected  the  half 
measures  proposed  by  the  Select  Committee,  and  asked 
producers  and  consumers  alike  to  make  common  sacrifices 
in  the  common  interest.  To  the  one  they  said,  Get  rid  of 
disease  at  home  and  we  will  protect  you  against  the  im¬ 
portation  of  disease  from  abroad.  To  the  other  they  said. 
Forego  the  importation  of  live  cattle  from  abroad  and  we 
will  undertake  that  disease  at  home  shall  be  stamped  out. 
While  the  Bill  is  still  in  the  House  of  Lords  it  turns  out 
that  the  Government  are  afraid  to  stand  on  their  own  Bill 
and  are  going  to  pare  it  down  in  the  hope  of  pleasing  both 
parties.  Live  cattle  are  to  be  let  in  from  America, 
and  the  farmers  are  excused  from  some  of  the  re¬ 
strictions  which  in  the  opinion  of  experts  are  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  the  proper  working  of  the  Bill. 
When  the  inconsistency  of  retaining  the  prohibition  of 
the  importation  of  healthy  live  cattle  in  any  shape  unless 
proper  steps  are  taken  to  make  home  cattle  healthy  is  in¬ 
sisted  on,  the  Government  again  review  the  situation. 
The  notion  of  making  the  home  regulations  really  effectual 
is  apparently  dismissed  without  consideration.  Conse- 
sequently  it  only  remains  to  ascertain  by  experiments  which 
promise  to  be  repeated  more  than  once  how  much  of  the 
restrictions  upon  importation  will  have  to  be  abandoned. 
Their  first  essay  in  this  direction  is  the  concession 
announced  on  Monday.  As  regards  Spain,  Portugal, 
Norway,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  the  Privy  Council  is  to 
have  power  to  admit  cattle  on  its  being  shown  that  disease 
does  not  exist  in  those  countries.  Either  this  is  merely  a 
concession  in  appearance,  and  the  Government  know  that, 
as  it  is  impossible  to  prove  a  negative,  it  never  will  or  can 
be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Privy  Council  that 
disease  does  not  exist ;  or  a  good  deal  less  than  positive 
proof  will  be  accepted,  and  then  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  Privy  Council  should  be  held  competent  to  find  out 
the  truth  about  one  set  of  countries  and  incompetent  to 
find  it  out  about  another  set.  It  seems  impossible  that 
anything  so  irrational  as  this  should  really  be  the  last 
word  of  the  Government  on  the  subject. 

When  the  Bill  was  first  introduced,  we  pointed  out  that 
its  success  would  depend  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
Government  were  able  to  show  that  it  was  introduced  in 
the  interest  of  the  consumers.  Undoubtedly  they  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  prejudice  to  contend  with.  Mr. 
Torrens’s  speech  on  Monday,  for  example,  was  entirely 
directed  to  prove — what  no  reasonable  supporter  of  the 
Bill  would  dream  of  denying — that  the  working  classes 
are  not  in  a  position  to  pay  an  increased  price  for  meat. 
Of  course  they  are  not.  It  is  that  very  fact  that  makes  it 
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so  necessary  to  get  rid  of  those  diseases  -which  more  than 
anything  else  have  raised,  and  will  continue  to  raise,  the 
price  of  meat.  Foreign  cattle  have  to  bo  imported  because 
disease  keeps  down  the  number  of  our  own  cattle.  There 
is  no  return  to  Protection  in  refusing  to  cripple  a  most 
important  home  industry;  and  to  allow  of  the  introduction 
of  disease  from  abroad  does  most  effectually  cripple  the 
production,  and  by  consequence  raise  the  price  of 
meat.  If  the  Government  had  insisted  strongly  upon 
this  view  of  the  question,  and  had  withdrawn  their 
Pill  rather  than  depart  from  it  in  any  essential  particular, 
they  would  have  consulted  their  own  reputation  and  have 
left  the  subject  in  a  state  which  would  have  admitted  of 
successful  legislation  whenever  public  opinion  had  been 
sufficiently  educated  to  see  the  need  of  it.  After  this  sur¬ 
render  to  the  farmers  on  the  part  of  the  only  Government 
which  can  pretend  to  command  their  confidence,  any 
effectual  legislation  is  rendered  impossible  until  experience 
has  taught  them  at  a  vast  cost  to  themselves  and  to  the 
community  that  it  is  better  to  submit  to  temporary  incon¬ 
venience  than  to  endure  the  permanent  presence  of  devas¬ 
tating  disease. 


SATIRE  AND  SATIRISTS. 

SATIRE,  according  to  Horace  and  other  learned  authorities,  is 
one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  literary  composition.  It  retains 
so  persistently  the  same  character  that  perhaps  we  may  expect  it 
to  remain  very  much  what  it  has  always  been  while  human  nature 
is  unchanged.  To  people  who  have  no  taste  for  Juvenal  and 
Jenkins  (for  Mr.  Edward  Jenkins  also  is  among  the  satirists),  this 
is  a  very  dreary  prospect.  They  wish  that  human  nature  could 
work  through  some  thousands  of  aeons  of  evolution  in  an  hour  that 
they  might  he  free  for  ever  from  the  old  spiteful  sermons,  the 
affected  scorn,  the  hitter  virtue,  and  all  the  billingsgate  of  satire. 
The  satirist  is  likely  to  be  always  with  us  while  the  world  adds  to 
an  unaffected  love  of  the  sins  to  which  it  is  inclined  a  passion 
for  hearing  the  sins  and  persons  of  other  people  denounced.  To 
succeed  in  satire  a  mail  should  combine  the  sceva  indiynatio ,  the 
fiery  contempt  of  mortal  weakness,  with  a  scientific  interest  in 
wickedness  and  frailty.  lie  should  detest  vice  to  any  extent, 
short  of  the  loathing  which  would  make  him  literally  turn  away 
his  eyes  from  beholding  iniquity.  Satire  tries  to  combine  in 
the  heart  of  the  reader  or  listener  the  respectable  sensations  of 
the  steady  church-goer  with  the  amusement  of  the  gossip  who 
is  told  “  a  good  story.’’  The  mixture  can  never  fail  to  tempt 
while  the  scandal  is  fresh,  or  while  the  stories  are  diverting. 
Juvenal  will  always  be  a  favourite  author,  and  so  will  Petro- 
nius  Arbiter  for  that  matter,  with  virtuous  souls  who  possess 
“  cribs  ”  in  French  or  English.  One  of  the  Universities  was 
for  some  time  the  residence  of  a  young  and  untutored  foreigner 
(let  him  be  called  an  Abkhasian  for  the  sake  of  illustration), 
who  could  read  the  difficult  Latin  of  Apuleius,  not  by  dint  of 
scholarship,  but  through  mere  sympathy  with  the  temperament 
and  matter  of  the  satirist.  Satire  of  this  sort  is  always  certain  of 
its  market ;  and,  though  it  is  far  from  edifying,  no  one  can  call  it 
stupid. 

There  is  another  form  of  satirical  writing  which  seems  to  have 
been  invented  for  the  joy  of  gentle  dulness.  When  real  living 
people  are  spoken  of  under  the  thin  disguise  of  a  changed  name  the 
stupid  are  always  delighted.  They  pore  with  all  the  force  of  their 
narrow  brains  over  passages  in  Lord  Beaconsfield's  or  Mr.  Trol¬ 
lope’s  novels  to  find  out  “  whom  that  is  a  hit  at.’’  They  go  about 
asking  all  their  friends  “  Who  is  Mr.  Leslie?”  or  “Who  is  Mr. 
Herbert  meant  for  ?  ”  When  they  have  settled  these  things  to 
their  satisfaction  they  have  received  the  full  amount  of  enjoyment 
that  satire  or  any  other  form  of  literature  can  give  them.  The 
mocking  or  serious  ideas  about  the  world  that  are  put  into  the 
mouths  of  the  pseudonymous  characters  of  fiction  are  nothing  to 
them.  They  are  pleased  when  they  can  say  that  such  a  person  in 
a  satire  is  meant  for  such  another  in  real  life.  The  stupid  have 
an  immense  joy  in  these  discoveries ;  and  easy  dulness,  pleased  at 
seeing  the  joke,  feels  quite  clever  for  weeks.  There  are  so  few 
jokes  visible  to  dulness,  and  the  stupid  so  constantly  find  them¬ 
selves  mystified  by  humour  and  perplexed  by  laughter,  that  one 
ought  not  to  grudge  dense  persons  their  rare  intellectual  joys.  Mr. 
Edward  Jenkins,  at  least,  the  author  of  Haverholme ;  or,  the  Apotheo¬ 
sis  of  Jingo,  knows  what  his  public  is  likely  to  enjoy,  and  does  not 
stint  them  of  their  sport. 

A  man  may  have  the  very  lowest  opinion  of  the  ability  of  modern 
satirists;  he  may  be  wearied  to  death  by  their  harping  on  one  or 
two  strings,  by  the  stale  jokes  which  they  borrow  from  each  other, 
and  toss  at  subjects  they  know  nothing  of,  and  yet  he  may  be 
amazed  by  the  crass  stupidity  and  open  vulgarity  of  Haverholme. 
The  mere  manner  of  this  “  satire  ”  is  a  thing  to  marvel  at.  Mr. 
Jenkins  has  written  a  prologue,  a  dialogue  between  Quill  the 
Author  and  Captious  the  Critic.  Quill  defends  his  attacks  on 
“  the  very  idols  of  the  time”  by  saying  “  When  the  wicked  sit  in 
high  places  and  the  conscience  of  men  regardeth  success  before 
honesty,  and  vapour  before  dignity,  and  outward  appearances  to 
(sic)  inward  sincerity  and  truth,  were  it  not  needful  ?  ”  Mr. 


J enkins  tries  to  imitate  Bunyan,  who,  though  a  tinker,  was  a  man  oi 
some  humour.  Bunyan  surely  would  never  have  said  to  Captious, 
“  Oh  Captious,  Captious,  turn  thee  back,  and  read  my  book  again. 
Thou  art  but  a  shallow-pated  knave,  an  thou  findest  here  nothing 
but  envy  and  ill-will.”  The  idea  of  reading  Mr.  Jenkins's  book 
again  is  only  likely  to  occur  to  people  who  cannot  imagine  who 
Sir  Algernon  Starfit  may  be,  or  what  is  the  real  name  of  Mr. 
Goodrock.  Mr.  Jenkins’s  satire  is  a  tedious  repetition  of  the 
events  and  controversies  of  the  Eastern  Question,  and  the  sport  is 
to  call  Lord  Beaconslield  “  Lord  Benjingo,”  Lord  Salisbury  “  Lord 
Saltimbury,”  and  so  forth.  There  are  gems  of  wit  like  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentence  scattered  here  and  there : — “  His  hat  and  his  coat 
are  pre-eminently  out  of  sorts  in  that  lobby,  except  when  Mr. 
Roebuck,  who  always  looks  as  if  he  had  just  been  furnishing  his 
outfit  in  Dudley  Street,  is  passing  through.”  Lady  Willowgrove — 
how  her  ladyship  will  puzzle  the  “  Dundee  bodies  ” — Lady  Willow- 
grove  says  to  Sir  Algernon  Starfit,  “  ‘  Well,  Algernon,  so  you  have 
got  back  from  Camford.  I  have  read  your  speech.’  Here  she 
smiled  slily.  ‘  Did  you  not  lay  on  the  jam  rather  thick  ?’.... 
A  faint  colour  tinged  Starfit’s  cheek.  He  avoided  a  direct  reply. 
‘  Did  you  ever  see  a  man  make  such  a  fool  of  himself?  ’  he  asked.” 
“As  you?”  replied  Lady  Willowgrove.  “.Oh,  never  l”  “No, 
no,”  cried  Starfit  testily,  “  but  Goodrock.”  The  .airy  badinage  of 
her  ladyship  is  what  the  people  call  “  lummy  ”  in  the  lower 
political  society,  and  the  “  blooming”  satire  of  Mr.  Jenkins  must 
cause  a  faint  colour  to  tinge  the  cheeks  of  that  large  party  which 
acts  with  the  member  for  Dundee.  This  stuff  would  not  be 
worth  notice  if  it  were  not  likely  to  be  rather  popular,  and  if  its 
1  popularity  did  not  depend  on  ingenious  disguises  like  those  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  names  “  Willowgrove  ”  and  “  Saltimbury.”  So  fond 
is  the  intelligent  public  of  this  sort  of  humour,  that  the  most 
verbose  and  tedious  of  romancers  can  make  a  dreary  novel  popular 
by  naming  it  “  The  Passions  of  Pimlico,”  and  by  introducing  names 
like  those  of  well-known  living  people. 

More  ambitious  of  delicacy,  but  not  less  inane  and  weary  than 
the  political  satire  of  Mr.  Jenkins,  is  the  social  satire  of  third-rate 
novelists  and  dull  nameless  scribblers.  These  people  have  never 
the  genius  to  detect  some  new  extravagance  of  taste  or  fashion, 
some  fresh  twist  in  the  follies  of  the  world.  They  wait  till  some 
more  ingenious  person  makes  a  hit,  and  then  they  crowd  round  and 
mutilate  the  body  of  the  poor  folly  that  has  been  shot  on  the  wing. 
Some  years  ago  an  ingenious  and  perverse  man  of  letters  published 
in  the  shape  of  a  brief  paradox  a  theory  of  the  universe  and  of 
human  conduct.  Probably  there  was  not,  and  never  will  be,  a 
single  rational  being  who  really  believed  in  this  theory,  or  made  it 
for  a  moment  a  rule  of  life.  The  heavy-handed  satirists,  however, 
hunted  down  and  tired  out  the  light  absurdity  ;  they  maimed  it  and 
tore  it  to  pieces,  they  flaunted  its  feathers  in  their  novels  and 
articles,  they  invented  a  sect  which  was  supposed  to  believe  in  the 
paradox,  and  they  assailed  the  members  of  the  sect  with  the 
bludgeons  of  their  morality.  Nobody  was  the  worse,  and  nobody 
grudged  the  moralist  his  booty  until  he  became  tedious  in  his 
sermons,  and  was  unable  to  write  or  speak  without  dragging  in 
his  dull  old  jests.  By  a  happy  combination  some  genius  invented 
a  Cyrenaic  theory  of  life  based  on  the  choice  of  colours,  and  a  set 
of  persons  who  wore  the  hues  and  believed  in  the  theory.  This 
was  a  godsend  to  a  sort  of  moralists,  whose  humour  for  many 
days  has  lain  in  saying  that  they  do  not  like  certain  shades  of 
green,  blue,  and  grey.  The  mechanic  art  of  grinding  out  remarks 
of  this  sort  has  done  duty  in  satire  for  nearly  two  years.  If  some 
satirist  cannot  hit  on  some  more  novel  theme,  it  is  almost  to 
be  wished  that  satire  should  return  with  fresh  vigour  to  its  most 
ancient  topics.  Human  nature  apparently  will  never  tire  of  invec¬ 
tives  against  the  extravagance  of  women.  The  extravagance  of 
men  tickles  the  satirist  less,  but  he  has  raved  for  at  least  six  thou¬ 
sand  years  (we  do  not  know  how  many  ages  the  latest  geologist 
allows  for  the  human  period)  against  the  unbridled  luxury  of 
women.  Contemplating  the  persistency  of  men  and  the  regularity 
with  which  they  turn  the  crank  of  indignant  denunciation,  one 
is  tempted  to  entertain  that  “  scorn  of  scorn  ”  which  Mr.  Tennyson 
attributes  to  the  poet’s  mind.  If  there  be  a  quality  which  is 
disagreeable  and  useless,  it  is  the  feeling  of  contempt  encouraged 
for  its  own  sake  and  its  own  satisfaction. 

The  great  man  of  satire  has  not,  and  never  has  had,  any  aim 
except  the  satisfaction  of  the  faculty  of  scorn.  There  are  of  course 
exceptions,  and  satire  in  the  hands  of  masters  has  been  a  means  to 
some  end,  not  an  end  in  itself.  Pascal  did  not  try  merely  to  raise 
a  laugh,  or  to  make  people  who  had  no  scruples  self-satisfied,  when 
he  wrote  the  Provincial  Letters.  The  intention  of  the  author  of 
Tartufe  was  not  to  feed  the  habit  of  contempt.  Even  Mr.  Jenkins, 
with  his  Haverholme,  wishes  to  make  a  political  point,  to  destroy 
the  arrogant  Conservative  party,  debellare  superbos.  Any  satire 
which  is  intended  to  produce  a  result,  to  crush  an  affectation  even, 
or  to  make  an  enemy  ridiculous,  is,  so  far,  comparatively  respect¬ 
able.  Most  satire,  however,  has  no  such  good  excuse.  It  is 
written,  as  sermons  are  composed,  as  a  mere  matter  of  business. 
No  one  is  the  better  for  reading  it,  no  one  is  “  corrected ;  ”  a  feeling 
of  scornful  Pharisaism  is  tickled,  and  there  an  end.  When  com¬ 
position  so  little  praiseworthy  in  its  aim  becomes  the  dull  repeated 
chant  of  hacks  and  novelists,  there  is  probably  no  exhibition  of 
virtue  so  disgusting  as  that  which  is  made  by  the  cheap  satirist. 
Scorn  and  indignation  are  not  in  themselves  beautiful  or  desirable, 
and  sham  scorn  and  inexpensive  substitutes  for  indignation  are 
peculiarly  hideous.  With  these  things  humour  and  sympathy  are 
incompatible,  and  without  sympathy  and  humour  satire  has  no 
abiding  life.  The  worst  of  the  counterfeit  virtue  of  the  cheap 
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satirist  is  the  irritation  it  causes — an  irritation  which  makes  readers 
satirists  in  their  turn,  as  it  were  in  self-defence,  and  so  perpetuates 
the  evil  of  acrid  preaching  about  trifles.  Difficile  est  satiram  non 
scribere,  when  Hyperbolus  and  Sporus  are  among  the  satirists. 
Unhappily,  even  the  scorn  of  scorn  has  its  evil  results,  and  a  man 
cannot  passionately  despise  what  is  despicable  in  satire  without 
being  the  worse  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  powers  of  contempt. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  CONFLICT  IN  GERMANY.] 

OUR  readers  are  probably  aware  that  Dr.  Yon  Schulte,  Professor 
of  Canon  Law  formerly  at  Prague  and  now  at  Bonn,  is  far 
the  most  distinguished  laymau,  if  not  the  most  distinguished  man 
altogether,  in  the  Old  Catholic  body.  This  fact  adds  a  peculiar 
interest  to  the  able  paper  on  the  “  Rise  and  Progress  of  Ultramon- 
tanism  in  Germany  ”  which  he  has  just  contributed  to  t\iz  Contem¬ 
porary  JRevieio,  and  which  is  in  fact  an  account  of  the  origin  and 
nature  of  the  present  conflict  between  Church  and  State,  from  an 
Old  Catholic  point  of  view.  It  is  not  an  account  of  the  Old 
Catholic  movement,  though  it  of  course  throws  light  upon  it,  nor 
merely  of  the  Falk  laws  and  their  results.  Professor  Schulte  goes 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  century  to  trace,  so  far  as  Germany  is 
concerned,  the  origin  of  the  movement  which  culminated  in  the 
Vatican  decrees  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the  resistance  of  the  Old 
Catholics  and  the  present  conflict  with  the  civil  power  on  the 
other.  But  he  starts  with  calling  attention  to  the  contest  of  un¬ 
precedented  vehemence,  the  end  of  which  cannot  yet  be  fore¬ 
seen,  that  has  arisen  since  1871  between  the  State  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  and  it  is  the  object  of  his  paper  to  lead  up  to  it. 
The  present  consequences  of  that  contest  suliiciently  illustrate  its 
gravity.  Of  the  twelve  Prussian  dioceses  eight  are  vacant,  six  by 
civil  deposition  and  two  by  death,  seven  of  which  are  administered 
by  royal  commissaries,  but  the  clergy  and  people  obey  the 
deposed  bishops,  or  the  secret  delegates  of  the  Pope,  and  a  state 
of  anarchy  prevails.  Hundreds  of  benefices  are  vacant,  and  the 
clergy  ordained  since  1873  are  incapable  of  holding  them,  because 
they  have  not  submitted  to  the  State  examinations.  As  a  natural 
consequence  the  Catholics  generally  regard  the  State  as  the  enemy 
of  religion  and  the  Church,  and  the  deprived  Bishops  and  clergy  as 
martyrs.  It  is  the  aim  of  Dr.  Schulte  in  his  summary  of  recent  his¬ 
tory  to  show  that  “  the  Government  have  themselves  to  thank  for 
the  harvest  they  are  reaping.”  He  goes  back  to  the  Conservative 
reaction  after  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815,  which  in  Germany, 
as  elsewhere,  served  not  only  to  restore  but  greatly  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  Papacy.  In  1817  Bavaria  concluded  a  Concordat 
with  the  Pope,  Prussia  and  Hanover  negotiated  directly  with  him, 
and  in  each  case — as  previously  in  France  by  Napoleon's  Con¬ 
cordat — the  central  authority  gained  greatly  by  the  transaction. 
For  centuries  the  Episcopate  of  the  former  German  Empire  had 
striven  to  maintain  its  independence  against  the  Curia.  Now 
the  Pope  and  the  Governments  settled  everything  between 
themselves  over  the  heads  of  bishops,  clergy,  and  people. 
As  Dr.  Schulte  states  and  emphasizes  the  case,  “  the  Pope  was 
thus  practically  and  legally  recognized  as  absolute  ruler  of  the 
Church,  the  Curial  system  had  achieved  a  complete  victory.”  It 
followed  that  iu  course  of  time,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the 
Episcopate  became  thoroughly  Ultramontane,  while  the  priests, 
whose  appointments  (as  in  France)  were  made  “  revocable,”  were 
completely  under  the  thumb  of  the  bishops.  Up  to  1808  the 
Catholic  provinces  of  Prussia  had  been  mainly  under  Prince 
Bishops,  who  represented  of  course  ecclesiastical,  as  well  as  civil 
authority,  but  not  at  all  in  a  Romanizing  phase.  All  that  was 
now  changed.  Moreover,  from  various  causes  which  we  cannot 
here  enumerate,  all  important  official  posts  passed  so  entirely  into 
Protestant  hands  that  a  general  feeling  grew  up  that  all  sincere 
Catholics  were  set  aside  under  Protestant  rulers,  that  the  higher 
offices  in  the  State  were  closed  to  them,  and  that  there  was 
even  a  deliberate  intention  to  suppress  the  Catholic  religion  alto¬ 
gether.  This  state  of  things  produced  its  natural  consequence, 
and  in  1828,  when  the  University  of  Landshut  was  transferred  to 
Munich,  where  Joseph  Gorres  dominated,  a  systematic  Ultra¬ 
montane  movement  began,  having  for  its  aim  to  make  war  on 
Prussia  and  Protestantism.  The  labours  of  learned  professors  and 
writers  at  the  University  were  seconded  by  a  vast  army  of  humbler 
auxiliaries  throughout  the  country.  In  most  Catholic  districts 
the  parish  schoolmaster  was  also  sacristan  and  organist  and  thus 
completely  under  the  control  of  the  parish  priest,  who  was  also 
ex  officio  inspector  of  the  school.  The  clergyman  and  schoolmaster 
were,  and  are  still,  the  natural  advisers  of  the  people,  and  it  was 
the  interest  of  the  parish  doctor  to  be  on  good  terms  with  them. 

In  1837  matters  came  to  a  crisis  with  the  imprisonment  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Cologne,  whose  personal  and  official  influence 
was  augmented  by  his  family  connexion  with  nearly  all  the 
Catholic  nobility  of  the  Rhenish  provinces  and  Westphalia,  who 
of  course  took  his  part.  Three  years  later  Frederick  William  IV. 
succeeded  to  the  Prussian  throne.  He  was  a  man  of  cultivation, 
religious  feeling,  and  romantic  tastes,  and  in  all  these  ways  had 
sympathies  with  Catholicism.  He  wished  to  introduce  episcopacy 
into  the  Evangelical  Church— a  scheme  of  which  the  abortive 
Jerusalem  bishopric  remains  the  sole  memorial — and  he  promptly 
reversed  the  hostile  policy  of  the  previous  reign  towards  the 
Catholics.  The  Archbishop  of  Cologne  was  at  once  released,  a 
special  Catholic  department  of  the  Ministry  of  Worship  was 


established,  and  liberal  State  aid  was  given  towards  the  completion 
of  Cologne  Cathedral.  Nor  was  this  all : — 

In  Bavaria  some  concessions  were  made,  in  Prussia  everything  was  con¬ 
ceded.  All  Government  control  came  to  an  end.  The  appointment  of  the 
clergy,  their  deposition,  the  administration  and  alienation  of  Church  pro¬ 
perty,  all  the  clerical  education  system,  was  put  completely  into  the  power 
of  the  bishops.  The  right  of  association  was  taken  advantage  of  to  found 
convents,  orders,  and  fraternities.  In  1848  there  were  in  Prussia  only 
a.  few  convents  for  mendicants  and  nuns,  and  a  few  orders  for  nursing  the 
sick  :  by  the  end  of  1871,  there  were  thirteen  orders  and  fraternities  for 
men,  and  thirty-five  for  women,  having  626  institutions,  and  5,586  members. 
The  number  had  increased  by  1,800  between  1865  and  1871.  In  some  towns 
elementary  instruction  was  entirely  in  their  hands,  and  higher  instruction 
for  Catholic  girls  everywhere.  Numberless  church  societies  and  brother¬ 
hoods  in  the  elementary  schools  included  the  mass  of  the  population. 

Meanwhile  the  whole  tone,  of  the  clergy  was  being  systematically 
Romanized.  Many  of  them  were  trained  in  the  German  College 
at  Rome  under  Jesuit  guidance,  and  a  similar  spirit  was  infused 
into  the  ecclesiastical  seminaries  at  home.  A  “  Catholic  party  ” 
was  formed  in  the  Prussian  Chamber,  and  “  Catholic  casinos, 
originating  at  Mayence  under  Bishop  Ivetteler  s  auspices,  were 
established  all  over  the  country,  as  centres  of  political  and  clerical 
agitation.  When  a  Congress  ol  Catholic  professors  and  sckolais 
was  held  at  Munich  in  1863  under  Dollinger’s  presidency,  and 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Archbishop,  the  Curia  at  once  interposed 
and  made  further  action  impossible.  In  September  1869  the 
German  Bishops  met  at  Fulda— when  the  too  famous  pastoral 
understood  at  the  time  as  an  emphatic  disclaimer  of  infallibilism 
was  issued — and  concerted  measures  to  unite  Germany  by  a  net¬ 
work  of  newspapers  under  episcopal  control.  Next  year  the  \  atican 
Council  assembled,  and  the  German  Bishops,  after  a  short  interval 
of  hesitation,  submitted  to  its  decrees: — 

When  it  is  considered  that  perpetual  attempts  have  been  made,  for  the 
last  fifty  years,  to  make  Germany  a  domain  of  the  Curia,  that  everything 
had  been  done  to  make  Jesuitical  principles  the  standard  of  action  from, 
childhood  to  old  age,  that  in  the  largest  State  of  Germany,  the  clergy  with 
the  connivance  of  the  Government,  had  had  everything  their  own  way, 
and  that  notwithstanding  all  this,  opposition  to  the  projected  new  dogmas; 
by  the  clergy,  the  laity,  and  even  in  the  strict  Catholic  press,  may  be  said 
to  have  been  universal,  it  must  be  admitted  that  even  the  worst  system 
takes  a  long  time  to  produce  an  effect  in  Germany. 

But  bow  came  tbe  great  mass  of  clergy  and  laity  so  soon 
to  yield  ?  Tbe  answer,  according  to  Dr.  Schulte,  lies  in  two 
things,  tbe  operation  of  a  skilfully  organized  Jesuit  policy, 
and  tbe  previous  mismanagement  of  the  Governments.  In 
Prussia,  as  we  have  seen,  tbe  clergy  had  no  rights  against  their 
bishops,  and  those  ordained  since  1850  had  for  the  most  part  been 
carefully  trained  in  Ultramontanism,  though  the  older  genera¬ 
tion  held  different  views.  If  the  Government  had  from  the  first 
refused  State  concurrence  for  the  dismissal  of  those  priests  who 
resisted  the  Vatican  dogmas,  and  thus  secured  them  in  their 
possession  of  a  livelihood,  many  would  have  persevered  in  resist¬ 
ance  ;  as  it  was,  their  choice  lay  generally  between  submission  and 
starvation,  whence  the  new  dogma  got  the  name  of  Hunyerdoyma. 
The  Minister  of  Worship  was  a  “Curialist  to  the  backbone,”  and 
also  a  man  of  no  great  energy,  and  things  were  left  to  take  their 
course.  Dr.  Dollinger  and  the  Bonn  Professors  were  publicly  excom¬ 
municated,  by  prelates  who  at  the  Council  had  posed  as  leading 
anti-infallibilists,  and  all  who  issued  addresses  of  sympathy  to 
them  were  refused  the  sacraments ;  Bishop  Hefele  who  held  out 
for  some  months  was  bullied  by  the  Curia  into  submission.  And 
yet  the  Old  Catholic  Congress  of  Munich  in  1871  represented  a 
powerful  party,  and  “  there  is  no  doubt  that  thousands  of  the 
qlergy  and  most  of  their  parishioners  were  opposed  to  Infallibility 
and  Papal  Supremacy.”  But  the  Government  practically  played 
into  the  hands  of  the  infallibilists.  Its  action  was  dilatory, 
blundering,  and  inadequate.  What  it  ought  to  have  done,  Schulte 
thinks,  was  to  lend  its  full  support  to  an  internal  movement  of 
reform,  which  without  any  direct  political  object  still  sought  to 
bring  Church  and  State  into  harmony  and  to  promote  the  reunion 
of  the  divided  Confessions.  Instead  of  this  it  began  the  Kvltur- 
kampf,  which  was  not  occasioned  by  the  Vatican  decrees  or  the 
Old  Catholic  movement,  and  only  helped  to  complicate  existing 
difficulties. 

The  series  of  laws  now  followed,  which  are  thus  summed  up 
by  Dr.  Schulte  in  a  passage  worth  quoting  iu  spite  of  its  length,  as 
giving  the  briefest  available  summary  of  a  scheme  of  legislation 
often  verv  imperfectly  apprehended,  and  therefore  inaccurately 
j  udged : — 

On  the  10th  of  December,  1871,  a  law  was  passed  by  the  Empire  which 
threatened  with  imprisonment  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  years  any  of 
the  clergy  who,  in  the  public  exercise  of  their  office,  or  in  the  church,  spoke 
of  political  questions  in  such  a  way  as  to  endanger  the  public  peace.  A 
second  law,  dated  the  5th  of  July,  1872,  dissolved  all  the  institutions  of  the 
Jesuits,  with  the  orders  and  fraternities  associated  with  them  within  the 
German  Empire,  forbad  all  action  on  the  part  of  the  members,  and  expelled 
all  foreign  Jesuits.  A  third  law,  passed  on  the  4th  of  May,  1871,  threatens 
all  clergymen  who  continue  to  exercise  their  functions  after  being  deprived 
of  their  office  by  a  judicial  sentence  with  confiscation  in  certain  districts  or 
places,  and  eventually  with  the  loss  of  German  nationality,  and  banishment 
from  Germany.  In  the  years  from  1872  to  1876  Prussia  passed  a  number 

of  laws,  the  object  of  which  was  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  State  against 
the  Churches— especially  the  Romish  Church.  The  scope  of  them  may  be 
thus  summed  up  :  The  oversight  of  all  public  and  private  schools  is  accorded 
to  the  State  ;  the  institution  of  clergymen,  whether  permanent  or  tempo- 
rr.ry,  can  only  be  made  after  notice  has  first  been  given  to  the  Government, 
which  has  the  right  on  legal  grounds  to  protest ;  clergymen  must  possess 
the  rights  of  German  citizenship,  have  attended  a  German  gymnasium, 
studied  theology  for  three  years  at  a  German  university,  and  passed  an  ex¬ 
amination  in  history  and  German  literature  before  a  State  commission  ;  all 
ecclesiastical  seminaries  are  to  be  under  the  oversight  of  the  State,  other- 
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wise  they  must  be  closed  ;  new  schools  for  boys  or  for  students  are  not  to  be 
built,  nor  youths  received  into  those  already  existing.  A  clergyman  who 
is  pinto, hed  for  any  cr^ne  or  misdemeanour  for  which  the  penalty  is  im¬ 
prisonment  with  hard  labour  in  a  house  of  correction,  or  with  the  loss  of 
municipal  rights  or  public  offices,  is  not  to  be  re-instituted.  The  same 
is  to  be  the  case  with  a  clergyman  from  whose  conduct  it  may  be  pre¬ 
mised  that  he  will  oppose  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  State,  and 
endanger  the  public  peace.  Actual  discipline  is  only  to  be  exercised 
by  the  German  ecclesiastical  authorities  ;  the  accused  must  be  heard,  an 
ordinary  trial  must  be  held,  a  written  judgment  given,  with  the 
grounds  yn  which  it  rests  ;  corporal  punishments  are  forbidden,  and  fines 
are  not  allowed  to  exceed  90  marks  ;  imprisonment  in  a  dnmus  demeritorum 
not  to  be  for  longer  than  three  months,  and  these  institutions  to  be  under 
Government  surveiilance ;  the  appeal  to  be  made  to  the  State  when  the 
sentence  is  illegal.  If  a  clergyman  lias  so  seriously  violated  the  laws  of 
the  State  relating  to  the  clerical  office  and  its  functions  that  his  remaining 
in  office  seems  incompatible  with  public  order,  then  on  the  proposition  of 
the  State  authorities  he  shall  be  dismissed  from  his  office;  no  penalties  are 
permitted  except  for  ecclesiastical  offences,  or  those  concerning  religion  ; 
they  cannot  be  inflicted  because  political  or  civil  rights  are  not  exercised, 
or  to  enforce  their  exercise  in  a  particular  way.  The  public  announcement, 
performance,  or  proclamation  of  them  to  the  congregation  in  an  injurious 
way  is  punishable.  A  royal  court  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  decides  concerning 
appeals,  dismisses  from  office,  and  so  forth.  Bishoprics  which  are  unlaw¬ 
fully  occupied,  as  well  as  other  places,  are  to  be  administered  as  to  their 
temporalities  by  a  State  commission ;  revenues  provided  by  the  State  for 
the  clergy  (or  arising  from  funds  administered  by  the  State)  are  withheld 
if  the  receivers  do  not  declare,  either  by  word  or  deed,  that  they  submit  to 
the  laws.  Benefices  that  have  been  vacant  longer  than  a  year  may  be 
filled  by  the  patron  or  the  community.  The  property  of  benefices  is  ad¬ 
ministered  under  State  laws  by  a  steward  chosen  by  the  community  ;  the 
State  exercises  an  oversight  of  the  administration  of  the  diocesan  property ; 
all  orders  and  fraternities,  except  those  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  sick,  are 
to  be  dissolved  at  the  latest  by  the  3rd  of  June,  1879,  and  those  which 
remain  are  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  State.  This  summary  will 
be  sufficient  to  show  the  great  importance  of  these  laws. 

So  far  as  these  measures  pointed  in  the  right  direction  they  were 
ill-framed  or  ill-timed.  Thus  the  legislation  of  1873,  designed  to 
secure  the  clergy  in  their  positions,  ordered  the  bishops  to  make 
all  appointments  to  benefices  “  irrevocable,”  and  thereby  threw  all 
the  “  revocable  ”  ones — over  nine-tenths  in  Rhenish  Prussia — into 
their  hands  at  once.  The  Act  of  July  1875,  directing  that  a  priest 
who  joined  the  Old  Catholics  should  retain  his  living,  came  too 
late.  The  Ultramontane  propagandism  of  the  last  five  years  had 
already  undermined  the  previous  belief  of  their  people,  if  not  their 
own  also  ;  and  the  violent  action  of  the  State  had  greatly  helped 
it.  The  abolition  of  all  religious  orders,  and  laws  which  made 
the  mere  administration  of  the  sacraments  penal,  naturally  turned 
public  sympathy  to  the  side  of  their  victims,  and  even  suggested 
the  popular  idea  that  the  State  “  aimed  at  putting  an  end  to  the 
Catholic  religion.”  At  the  same  time  a  suspicion  existed,  and 
still  exists,  that  “the  Government  was  not  really  in  earnest  in  its 
contest  with  Ultramontanism,”  and  there  appears  to  be  a  good  deal 
in  the  attitude  of  “  circles  or  personages  who  are  not  under 
the  influence  of  the  Ministers  ”  to  encourage  such  a  belief. 
Moreover  a  kind  of  mezzo  termino  has  been  extemporized  in  the 
shape  of  “  a  peculiar  species  of  Catholics,”  who  aspire  to  make  the 
best  of  both  worlds,  and  profess  to  accept  Vaticanism,  while  they 
at  the  same  time  profess  their  readiness  to  acknowledge  the  Falk 
laws.  Such  a  profession,  as  Schulte  observes,  can  hardly  be  re¬ 
garded  as  other  than  provisional  or  insincere,  but  it  is  on  these 
“  State  Catholics  ”  rather  than  on  Old  Catholics  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  smiles. 

Here  Professor  Schulte  brings  his  narrative  to  an  end.  He 
does'  not  undertake  to  offer  suggestions  for  the  future,  nor 
does  he  refer  to  the  probable  or  possible  effects  of  a  change  of 
policy  at  Rome.  It  will  be  perceived  that  his  view  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  differs  both  from  the  Ultramontanes  and  from  that  of  Prussian 
Liberals.  He  would  not  adopt  the  tone  of  that  section  of  English 
Liberals  who  speak  of  Bismarck  as  playing  the  part  of  “  a  Pope  in 
jack-boots,”  but  neither  is  he  at  all  prepared  to  endorse  the  wisdom 
or  the  justice  of  the  Falk  laws,  which  he  does  not  consider  either 
happy  in  principle  or  well  adapted  to  secure  the  object  aimed  at. 
And  in  this  view  he  is  likely  to  be  borne  out  by  the  result.  The 
resent  state  of  tension  obviously  cannot  go  on  for  ever.  And,  as 
_Ir.  Matthew  Arnold  argues  in  the  current  number  of  the  Fort¬ 
nightly  Review,  religion  is  one  of  those  imperious  needs  of  the 
community  which  modern  Liberalism  is  apt  to  overlook  or  to 
despise,  but  which  cannot  in  the  long  run  with  impunity  be  ignored. 


EXHIBITION-GOING. 

WHATEVER  may  be  the  merits  or  demerits  of  Exhibitions 
with  respect  to  the  productive  part  of  mankind,  the 
unproductive  remainder  justly  merits  consideration  as  an  im¬ 
portant  section  of  the  Exhibition-going  public.  Comparatively 
small  as  this  division  may  be  numerically,  it  is  very  conspicuous, 
and  naturally  so,  as  it  comprises  those  who  can  best  afford  the 
time  and  money  requisite  for  indulgence  in  this  form  of  sight¬ 
seeing.  If  entrance  to  Exhibitions  were  to  be  denied  to  men  of  inde¬ 
pendent  means,  soldiers,  lawyers,  doctors,  clergymen,  literary  men, 
and  their  womankind  and  children,  the  attendance  would  be  most 
perceptibly  reduced.  If  such  as  these  were  asked  why  they  go  to 
see  an  Exhibition,  in  which  they  have  no  direct  private  interest, 
they  might  not  always  be  able  to  answer  very  readily.  We  are  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that,  in  most  cases,  they  go  to  an  Exhibition  first,  and 
consider  why  they  did  so  afterwards.  It  may  then  possibly  occur  to 
them  to  wonder  whether  they  have  come  for  purposes  of  instruction 
or  amusement,  or  whether  their  real  motive  may  not  have  been  to  be 


able  to  say  that  they  have  seen  the  Exhibition.  If,  said  a  well* 
known  writer,  you  only  travel  in  order  to  be  able  to  say  that  you 
have  been  to  Constantinople,  say  so  without  going ;  and  we  may 
draw  easy  conclusions  from  this  speech  as  to  the  advice  which  he 
would  most  likely  have  given  to  many  intending  visitors  to  Paris, 
But  there  is  a  large  number  of  people  to  whom  an  Exhibition  is  an 
unqualified  pleasure.  There  are  the  votaries  of  an  amusement 
vulgarly  known  as  “  nose-flattening,”  which  means,  in  plain  Eng¬ 
lish,  looking  in  at  shop  windows.  They  find  an  Exhibition  an 
elysium  to  which  the  pleasures  of  Bond  Street,  Regent  Street,  and 
Piccadilly  are  but  a  dim  shadow.  The  nose-flattener  may  justly 
urge  on  behalf  of  his  favourite  pursuit  that  few  amusements  are 
more  innocent.  The  worst  that  can  be  said  against  the  practice 
is  that  it  impedes  the  traffic  in  a  crowded  thoroughfare,  and  that 
messengers  are  delayed  through  yielding  to  its  attractions.  But 
these  objections  do  not  apply  to  this  amusement  at  an  Exhibition, 
and  it  is  rendered  more  harmless  by  the  rule  which  forbids  the  re¬ 
moval  of  purchases  until  the  close  of  the  Exhibition,  and  which  acts 
as  a  powerful  deterrent  to  extravagance.  This  gratification  is  most 
enjoyed  by  women,  or  by  men  with  minds  of  a  feminine  type.  Men 
usually  look  half  ashamed  when  caught  in  the  act  of  staring  into 
a  shop  window.  But  to  the  bulk  of  educated  people  an  Exhi¬ 
bition,  regarded  solely  in  the  light  of  a  pleasure,  is  decidedly  open 
to  criticism.  There  is  an  atmosphere  of  restlessness  and  confusion 
about  the  whole  thing  which  has  a  disturbing  effect.  The  eye  is 
worried  by  the  sight  of  endless  rows  of  glass  cases  and  trophies 
composed  of  rolls  of  oil-cloth,  or  empty  bottles,  arranged  in  archi¬ 
tectural  shapes ;  while  the  ear  is  confused  by  the  simultaneous 
sounds  of  an  organ,  a  chiming  clock,  and  several  steam-engines. 
The  mind  is  disturbed  with  conflicting  ideas  as  to  the  whereabouts 
of  the  department  one  is  in  search  of,  the  rest  of  one’s  party,  and 
the  way  out ;  and  the  body  is  pushed  about  by  people  who  are 
not  looking  where  they  are  going.  If  the  ordinary  visitor  is 
alive  to  these  discomforts,  what  must  be  the  anguish  endured  by  a 
contemplative  man  under  such  circumstances.  Imagine,  for 
instance,  Mr.  Ruskin  in  the  machinery  department  of  the  Paris 
Exhibition.  What  greater  punishment  could  a  man  of  his  tem¬ 
perament  and  opinions  sustain  than  to  stand  in  such  a  place, 
watching  the  manufacture  by  steam  of  sham  jewelry.  He  would, 
perceive  that  other  nations  besides  the  English  are  “  machine  and 
devil  driven.” 

From  considerable  experience  in  Exhibitions  we  have  drawn  one 
definite  conclusion,  which  is,  that  the  great  secret  of  exhibitional 
digestion  consists  in  sitting  down  on  every  available  opportunity. 
Singular  facilities  for  the  adoption  of  this  posture  are  provided  at 
Paris,  as  there  are  plenty  of  comfortable  lounging  seats  scattered 
throughout  the  building.  On  first  entering  these  temples  of 
shopdom  it  is  specially  desirable  to  take  a  rest,  if  not  to  “  collect 
one’s  thoughts,”  at  any  rate  to  allow  one’s  eyes,  ears,  and  nose  to 
become  accustomed  to  the  general  atmosphere  and  surroundings 
before  beginning  one’3  wanderings.  The  first  tour  of  the  building 
should  be  a  rapid  one,  without  pauses  to  examine  details,  and  with 
the  sole  object  of  forming  an  idea  of  its  size,  shape,  and  general 
arrangements.  The  second  should  also  be  rather  cursory,  but 
more  detailed  than  the  first,  and  should  be  made  with  a  view 
to  noticing  the  chief  products  and  specialities  exhibited  by  each 
nation.  When  both  expeditions  are  over  it  will  be  time  to  sit 
down  and  count  the  cost  of  the  more  studied  examinations  which 
are  to  follow.  The  description  and  number  of  the  objects  to  which 
we  specially  wish  to  give  our  attention  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
time  at  our  disposal  on  the  other,  must  now  receive  our  careful 
consideration,  and  a  judicious  and  systematic  plan  of  proceeding 
must  follow.  It  will  probably  be  found  that  we  must  make 
that  which  is  in  Parliamentary  slang  termed  a  “  massacre  of  the 
innocents,”  or  sacrifice  of  less  important  objects  of  interest,  in  order 
to  afford  time  for  more  careful  attention  to  matters  of  deeper 
import.  With  some  slight  modifications  this  plan  might  be 
deemed  fairly  reasonable  by  many  people ;  but  it  is  curious  that 
most  visitors  to  Exhibitions  adopt  an  opposite  method.  Once 
landed  within  the  precincts,  they  wander  objectlessly  from  place 
to  place,  pausing  to  examine  whatever  objects  first  catch  their 
eyes,  without  the  least  system.  For  example,  perhaps  they  may 
see  a  machine  for  making  pins.  They  will  stand  and.  watch  the 
newly-made  pins  dropping  one  after  another  with  the  same  kind 
of  pleasure  with  which  a  baby  watches  a  dancing  doll, 
and  will  thus  spend  a  considerable  time  without  obtain¬ 
ing  the  slightest  insight  into  the  mechanism  of  the  machine 
or  the  principle  upon  which  the  pins  are  made.  With 
equal  sagacity  they  will  gaze  at  tons  of  modern  pottery,  not 
always  taking  the  trouble  even  to  discover  in  what  country  they 
were  made.  They  will  admire  a  flower  painted  on  a  plate  or  a  Cupid 
on  a  teapot,  will  object  to  the  colour  of  a  vase,  or  remark  that  a 
certain  set  of  china  would  “  look  well  upon  a  dinner-table.  ’  Then 
perhaps  a  case  of  jewelry  in  a  parallel  corridor  will  attract  their 
notice,  when  they  will  blankly  stare  at  large  and  often  vulgarly 
set  gems,  mentally,  if  not  vocally,  speculating  upon  their  probable 
value,  until  the  glimpse  of  some  furniture  induces  them  to  glance 
off  at  a  tangent  before  they  have  wandered  through  a  tenth  part 
of  the  jewelry  department,  and  they  will  shortly  cannon  ofl  the 
furniture  again  on  to  some  collateral  object  which  may  happen  to 
attract  their  intelligent  observation.  After,  their  eyes  and  their 
brains  have  been  used  as  filters  for  a  fortnight’s  desultory  sight¬ 
seeing  of  this  kind,  what  is  the  general  result  ?  That  they  have 
been  to  the  Exhibition.  That  is  all.  Their  stock  of  information 
is  neither  greater  nor  less  than  it  was  before  they  left  home,  nor 
are  they  rendered  more  entertaining  by  their  studies.  On  the  con- 
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trary,  there  are  bores  with  retentive  memories  who  are  unusually 
obnoxious  after  an  expedition  of  this  kind.  They  will  prose  on 
about  the  beautiful  china  in  the  French  court,  the  handsome  carpets 
in  the  English  and  Persian  courts,  the  fact  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s 
Indian  collection  being  exhibited,  and  the  fulness  of  Paris.  They 
will  sagaciously  observe  that  there  was  a  great  deal  to  be  seen,  and 
that  the  weather  was  hot.  The  only  course  to  be  pursued  with 
such  as  these  is  to  treat  them  to  a  searching  cross-examination  as 
to  the  relative  merits  of  the  principal  manufactures  of  the  various 
nations,  and  other  matters  connected  with  the  display  of  fruits 
of  industry,  which  it  has  been  their  privilege  to  witness.  This, 
with  a  few  inquiries  as  to  the  general  inferences  which  they  have 
drawn  from  their  observations,  and  the  practical  results  which 
they  consider  likely  to  follow  a  visit  to  an  Exhibition,  will  gene* 
rally  have  the  effect  of  making  them  avoid  the  subject  for  some 
little  time  to  come.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  people  who  have 
returned  from  an  Exhibition,  lament  that,  “  Of  course  they  have 
not  seen  everything.”  Obviously.  But  why  should  they  wish  to 
have  seen  everything  ?  Who,  on  leaving  a  large  London  shop, 
would  be  guilty  of  making  such  an  inane  observation  as,  “  I 
did  not  see  everything.”  And,  after  all,  what  are  Exhibitions 
hut  gigantic  shops — Brobdingnagian  Magasins  du  Louvre  P  For 
our  part,  we  find  the  study  of  the  sight-seers  one  of  their 
most  amusing  features.  It  is  instructive  to  take  one’s  stand, 
or  still  better  a  seat,  opposite  some  rather  important  object, 
and  observe  its  effect  upon  its  critics;  and  it  is  entertaining 
to  establish  oneself  upon  a  comfortable  lounging  chair,  and  notice 
the  expressions  of  the  passers-by.  This  person  is  evidently  in 
search  of  the  beautiful — that  of  the  handsome.  Of  another  pair, 
one  is  looking  for  the  pretty,  and  the  other  for  the  interesting. 
This  old  gentleman  is  trying  to  find  a  refreshment  room,  and 
that  boy  his  party,  which  he  has  lost.  At  dinner  in  the  even¬ 
ing  one  hears  the  general  result  of  the  observations  of  the 
diners,  from  the  man  whose  mind  is  concentrated  upon  the  splen¬ 
dours  of  a  cut-glass  chandelier,  to  the  lady  who  is  in  raptures  over 
the  ecclesiastical  embroidery  ;  the  recollections  of  one  person  are 
■centred  in  the  clever  carving  of  the  meerschaum  pipes,  while  his 
neighbour  can  neither  think  nor  talk  of  anything  except  the  book¬ 
stall  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  associations  the  mention 
of  an  Exhibition  will  recall  to  the  minds  of  different  visitors  a 
few  years  hence.  We  can  only  speak  for  ourselves,  and  we  may 
say  that  the  first  idea  that  crosses  our  memory  at  the  thought  of 
the  Vienna  Exhibition,  is  a  recollection  of  wading  through  deep  mud 
combined  with  a  vivid  reminiscence  of  the  exorbitant  price  which 
we  had  to  pay  for  our  rooms.  Philadelphia  recalls  the  “  churning 
up  ”  as  an  American  described  it,  that  was  suffered  in  crossing 
the  Atlantic  to  reach  it,  and  probably  our  keenest  memories  of 
the  Paris  Exhibition  will  relate  to  the  difficulty  which  we  used 
to  experience  in  finding  fiacres  in  which  to  return  to  our  hotel. 
Unlike  the  boy  in  one  of  Leech’s  caricatures,  who,  when  asked 
after  a  visit  to  the  Crystal  Palace  of  1851,  what  he  “admired 
most  in  that  temple  of  industry,”  replied,  “  Why  the  veal  and  the 
’am  pies,”  our  mind  is  apt  to  recall  rather  the  disagreeable  than 
the  agreeable  memories  of  our  visits  to  Exhibitions.  We  are  far 
from  inferring  from  this  incident  that  we  have  derived  neither 
enjoyment  nor  benefit  from  these  expeditions  ;  but  we  cannot  deny 
that  the  very  word  Exhibition  is  connected  in  our  mind  with 
weary  legs,  and  a  sensation  combining  an  Academy  headache 
with  the  vivid  consciousness  of  the  possession  of  a  backbone. 


IRON-CLAD  FIELD  ARTILLERY. 

rPHE  current  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  contains  an 
-L  article  by  Colonel  C.  B.  Brackenbury,  B.A.,  entitled  “  Iron¬ 
clad  Field  Artillery,”  which  merits  attention  not  so  much  because 
of  the  originality  of  the  views  which  it  advocates  as  on  account 
of  the  clear  and  cogent  manner  in  which  those  views  are  supported, 
the  boldness  with  which  the  logical  result  of  the  argument  is 
accepted,  and  the  significance  of  the  further  consequent  changes 
which  are  indicated.  Iron-clad  field  artillery — if  the  expression 
be  accepted  with  qualification— is  indeed  not,  strictly  speaking, 
an  original  _  conception.  At  various  times  propositions  have  been 
made,  and,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  experiments  have  been  in¬ 
stituted,  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  some  system  of  portable 
protection  behind  which  field-guns  or  field-gunners  could  operate. 
Schemes  have  been  proposed  by  which  a  sort  of  shield  would  form 
part  of  the  gun-carriage  itself.  The  lids  of  the  axle-tree  boxes 
were  to  be  converted,  according  to  one  idea,  into  a  sort 
of  shield  which  could  he  raised  at  will,  and  arran°-e- 
ments  have  been  suggested  for  lowering  a  sort  of  steel 
or  iron  apron  in  front  of  the  men  actually  engaged  in 
serving  the  gun.  Various  propositions  have  also  been  submitted 
having  reference  to  the  armour  plating  of  the  limber  boxes,  while 
the  iron  projectiles  contained  in  those  boxes  have  to  some  extent 
been  pressed  into  the  service  of  protection,  and  made  to  do  a  sort 
of  imperfect  duty  in  that  capacity.  Even  breeckloading  has  found 
among  the  more  prominent  arguments  in  its  favour  this— that  it 
ensured  a  better  protection  for  the  gunners.  But  these  pro¬ 
positions,  though  tending  doubtless  in  a  more  or  less  useful  direc¬ 
tion,  have  all  been  of  partial  and  incomplete  character,  and  have 
not  been  made  to  rest  upon  any  really  broad  or  substantial  basis. 
Colonel  Brackenbury’s  article  certainly  possesses  the  merit  of  rest¬ 
ing  its  conclusions  upon  the  broadest  possible  grounds,  and  of 


indicating  very  comprehensive  consequences.  He  desires  to  see 
field  artillery  used  in  a  more  effective  manner  than  it  is  at  present, 
and  he  thinks  that  an  important  step  towards  the  accomplishment 
of  this  result  will  be  to  provide  it  with  a  system  of  light  iron 
defence  against  the  hornet  stings  of  infantry. 

Colonel  Brackenbury’s  observation  of  actual  warfare  during 
the  last  three  great  European  campaigns  and  his  pro¬ 
fessional  studies  in  the  art  of  war,  combined  with  his  practical 
knowledge  as  an  artillerist,  have  taught  him  that  the  power 
of  infantry  fire,  if  it  has  not  somewhat  encroached  on  the 
domain  of  artillery  supremacy,  has,  at  any  rate,  checked  01 
restricted  the  development  of  that  supremacy  to  an  extent  which 
suggests  to  the  thoughtful  soldier  that  the  time  has  come  for  seek¬ 
ing  for  a  practical  remedy.  It  is  not  at  long  ranges  that  artillery 
has  lost  ground  or  failed  to  gain  ground.  On  the  contrary,  the 
most  recent  and  perhaps  the  most  valuable  field  artillery  experi¬ 
ments  which  have  been  carried  on  in  this  country — those  which 
took  place  at  Okekampton  in  1875 — threw  a  flood  of  light  upon  the 
enormous  powers  of  modern  field  artillery  at  ranges  which  by  many 
were  previously  regarded  as  impossible.  One  of  the  conclusions 
which  the  late  General  Wilmot’s  Committee  legitimately  and  easily 
deduced  from  those  experiments  was  that  “  bodies  of  troops  cannot 
with  impunity  remain  stationary,  or  even  move  deliberately  in 
front  of  guns,  at  any  distance  under  four  thousand  yards,  if  the 
ground  is  at  all  open,  the  artillery  posted  so  that  they  can  see  that 
distance,  and  the  atmosphere  clear.”  So  that  in  regard  to  his 
power  at  long  ranges  the  artilleryman  need  be  under  no  appre¬ 
hension.  The  development  of  infantry  fire  and  the  modification  of 
infantr}'-  tactics  have  not  touched  him  there.  But  directly  artillery 
gets  within  the  effective  fire  of  infantry,  the  power  which 
the  latter  have  of  dispersing  themselves  singly  behind  knolls, 
trunks  of  trees,  and  in  pits  and  shelter  trenches,  in  such 
manner  as  to  enable  them  to  inflict  serious  losses  on  the 
personnel  of  the  artillery,  while  themselves  scarcely  vulnerable  as 
separate  units  and  unassailable  en  masse,  prevails  to  paralyse  in  a 
great  degree  the  action  of  the  artillery  at  those  ranges  at  which, 
as  Colonel  Brackenbury  very  properly  points  out,  it  would  if  un¬ 
checked  be  most  effective.  It  should  be  remarked  that  it  is  no 
question  of  a  duel  between  masses  of  infantry  and  a  body  of  artil¬ 
lery,  whether  at  long  or  short  ranges.  That  question  was  conclu¬ 
sively  disposed  of  at  Okehampton  in  the  course  of  a  famous  expe¬ 
riment,  in  which  Major  East,  of  the  Intelligence  Department, 
disposed  his  infantry  dummies  in  the  manner  which  he  deemed 
most  effective,  and  advanced  from  1,000  yards  to  100  yards  of  the 
guns,  with  the  result  that  his  force  was  practically  annihilated. 
The  details  of  this  experiment,  which  attracted  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  at  the  time,  are  too  long  to  be  recited  here ;  but  the  result 
was  accepted  as  conclusive.  Colonel  Brackenbury,  however,  is 
dealing  with  another  condition  of  things.  He  points  out  that 
when  the  infantry  attack  well  within  their  own  range  and  under 
any  sort  of  cover,  taking  intelligent  advantage  of  that  power  of 
dispersion  into  individual  units  to  which  reference  has  been 
already  made,  the  power  of  artillery  in  a  great  measure  evaporates. 
The  artillery  is  rendered  non-formidable  by  the  simple  fact  that  it 
has  practically  nothing  at  which  it  can  fire  effectually,  but  the 
power  of  the  infantry  remains  meanwhile  unabated.  It  is  material 
I  to  this  argument  to  show  that  the  losses  of  field  artillery  chiefly 
fall  on  the  personnel  as  distinguished  from  the  materiel.  This 
Colonel  Brackenbury  does,  and  he  cites  the  instances  of  Borny, 
Mars  la  Tour,  and  Gravelotte  in  illustration.  At  the  first  of  these 
138  officers  and  men  and  158  horses,  at  Mars  la  Tour  727  officers 
and  men  and  1,000  horses,  and  at  Gravelotte  988  officers  and 
men  and  1,563  horses  of  the  German  field  artillery  were  dis¬ 
abled,  while  in  each  case  the  injury  to  or  loss  in  materiel  was 
absolutely  insignificant.  Iloffbauer  states  that  “  the  principal 
losses  were  caused  by  the  chassepdts  of  skirmishers,  who  lay  under 
cover  in  the  furrows,  as  well  as  in  the  ditches  of  the  high  road  ” ; 
and  in  one  particular  instance  it  is  related  that  “  so  many  horses 
had  already  been  disabled  that  the  battery  could  not  be  moved, 
and  Captain  Hasse  affirms  that  death  was  preferable  to 
leaving  the  position  unnecessarily.  The  firing  was  therefore 
continued  until  at  length  but  one  gun  could  be  served,  and  that 
by  four  men  only ;  for  all  the  gunners  of  the  other  detachments 
were  either  killed  or  wounded.” 

It  is  to  meet  such  a  state  of  things  that  Colonel  Brackenbury 
makes  the  present  proposition — which  is  that  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  provide  field  artillery  with  some  system  of  iron-clad  pro¬ 
tection,  which  could  be  applied  on  an  emergency  to  whatever  ex¬ 
tent  might  be  necessary,  and  which  would  relieve  a  battery  of  that 
possibility  or  probability  of  practical  extermination  or  paralysis 
which  is  the  result  of  engaging  screened  and  dispersed  infantry  at 
close  quarters.  What  Colonel  Brackenbury  proposes  is  that  each 
battery  should  carry  on  a  separate  carriage  or  carriages,  a  number 
of  light  wrougkt-iron  screens,  made  in  strips  and  admitting  of 
being  easily  put  together,  which  could  be  rapidly  and  effectively 
utilized  as  shields  or  mantelets  against  infantry  fire.  It  is  particu¬ 
larly  to  be  noticed  that  no  proposition  is  made  to  protect  artillery 
against  the  fire  of  artillery.  That,  as  Colonel  Brackenbury  knows 
well  enough,  would  not  be  a  reasonable  proposition.  He,  indeed, 
foresees  that  the  shields  would  on  occasion  suffer  by  comiug  under 
artillery  fire,  and  in  such  cases,  he  observes,  the  battery  farrier  or 
shoeing-smith  would,  no  doubt,  be  able — not  to  keep  out  the  shells 
or  prevent  the  danger— but  to  repair  the  injury  which  such  exposure 
might  entail. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  a  proposition  of 
this  sort  becomes  worthy  of  most  attentive  consideration.  We 
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need  only  the  teaching;  of  the  Franco-German  war  to  demonstrate 
the  enormous  power  of  field  artillery  when  holdlv  and  cleverly 
employed ;  notwithstanding-  that  the  German  artillery  in  that 
campaign  fell  in  efficiency  and  power  of  hard-hitting  and  de¬ 
structive  effect  far  below  what  our  own  artillery  may  at  present  be 
fairly  regarded  as  capable  of.  The  ballistic  power  of  the  guns  was 
relatively  greatly  inferior,  and  the  batteries  were  almost  wholly 
deficient  in  efficient  shrapnel,  by  far  the  best  projectiles  for 
field  use.  And  yet  we  know  that  the  disasters  of  the  French 
were  in  no  small  measure  attributable  to  the  amazing 
results  produced  by  the  German  artillery.  At  the  same  time 
we  know  that  these  results  were  purchased  at  a  most  serious  cost ; 
that,  as  we  have  seen,  they  involved  almost  the  annihilation  in 
some  instances  of  the  batteries  which  produced  them.  It  is  a 
legitimate  inference  that  if  artillery  could  be  protected  against 
the  special  sources  of  destruction  which  were  present  on  these 
occasions  its  effect  would  be  sensibly  and  even  enormously  aug¬ 
mented.  Accordingly,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  assume  that  if  the 
requisite  protection  be  forthcoming  in  the  form  of  shields,  or 
screens  of  such  construction  as  to  neutralize  infantry  fire,  a  great 
step  will  have  been  taken  in  the  direction  of  the  development  of 
the  fighting  and  effective  powers  of  field  artillery.  But  Colonel 
Brackenbury  pushes  his  proposition  a  little  further.  He  desires  to 
see  such  arrangements  made,  in  addition  to  the  shields,  as  will 
enable  the  horses  and  their  drivers  generally  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
limbers  and  placed  in  a  position  of  safety  ;  and  he  considers  that 
we  should  modify  the  existing-  system  of  tactics  of  field  artillery 
so  as  to  adapt  it  to  a  condition  of  things  in  which  the  sting  of  its 
most  troublesome  opponent  will  have  been  in  a  great  measure 
blunted.  It  is  evident  that,  given  the  establishment  of  a  system 
of  portable  protection  for  field  artillery  against  infantry  fire,  large 
results  in  the  direction  of  modification  of  drill  and  manoeuvres 
would  have  to  follow  if  we  are  to  reap  intelligent  advantage  from 
the  change.  And  on  this  account,  and  because  the  premises  upon 
which  the  argument  rests  appear  to  us  tc  be  sound,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  Colonel  Brackenbury 's  paper  demands  careful  con¬ 
sideration  at  the  hands  of  professional  soldiers,  especially  those  of 
the  arm  to  which  he  belongs.  lie  has  probably  done  wisely  in 
avoiding  any  undue  elaboration  of  details,  a  rock  upon  which 
many  a  fair  proposal  has  been  wrecked.  But  obviously  the  ques¬ 
tion  can  only  be  satisfactorily  solved  by  being  attacked  in  detail, 
and  if  the  scheme  or  its  general  features  commends  itself  to  the 
\V  ar  Office  authorities,  the  consideration  of  these  details  would 
necessarily  follow. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject  certain  fundamental  propositions 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  and  among  these  we  may  enumerate  the 
following : — that  the  drill  and  manoeuvres  of  field  artillery  remain 
much  as  they  were  of  old,  although  almost  everything  else,  even  to 
the  guns,  has  undergone  radical  change ;  that  the  zone  of  infantry 
fire  is  now  so  much  increased  as  enormously  to  enlarge  the  range 
within  which  artillery  may  bo  effectively  opposed,  and  its  life-blood 
slowly  sapped,  by  the  fire  of  dispersed  infantry  ;  that  not  only  has 
the  range  at  which  these  effects  can  be  produced  been  increased, 
but  the  probabilities  of  that  effect  being  accomplished  have  been 
multiplied  in  proportion  to  the  increased  accuracy  of  infantry  lire ; 
and  that  in  the  absence  of  some  system  of  portable  protection  from 
infantry  fire,  not  only  must  the  enormous  value  of  field  artillery  at 
short  ranges  be  seriously  impaired,  but  the  adaptation  of  artillery 
tactics  to  modern  requirements  and  altered  conditions  must  be 
fatally  cramped  and  hindered.  There  is  thus  evidently  more  in 
the  proposition  than  appears  on  the  surface.  The  portable  shields 
are  to  be  means  only  to  an  end,  not  the  end  itself ;  they  are  to  be 
the  hinge  upon  which  a  barrier  will  turn,  the  removal  of  which 
will  give  room  to  a  modernized  and  more  effective  system  of 
field  artillery  tactics. 


MEDICAL  LEGISLATION. 

npiIERE  are  at  this  moment  no  less,  than  five  Bills  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  each  intended  to  legislate  for  the 
medical  profession.  The  first  is  the  Bill  introduced  by  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  to  which  we  referred  on  April  6.  The 
second  is  a  Bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Mills  and  Mr.  Childers,  which, 
while  it  aims  at  a  like  object  with  that  of  the  Lord  President, 
seeks  to  modify  the  constitution  of  the  Medical  Council  by  intro¬ 
ducing  into  it  an  elective  element.  The  third  Bill,  which  has  been 
introduced  by  Mr.  Errington,  proposes  to  establish  a  Government 
examination  for  all  public  medical  appointments  on  the  model  of 
the  present  examinations  for  candidates  entering  the  medical  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  army  and  navy.  Fourthly,  there  is  a  Bill,  brought  in 
by  Mr.  Lusk,  which  has  relation  chiefly  to  what  is  called  the  penal 
or  prosecuting  clauses  of  the  Medical  Act.  And,  lastly,  Sir  John 
Lubbock  has  introduced  a  Bill  to  regulate  the  education  and 
registration  of  dentists,  and  to  place  them  under  the  control  of  the 
Medical  Council.  The  number  of  these  Bills  seems  to  show  either 
that  the  medical  profession  stands  greatly  in  need  of  being  legis¬ 
lated  for,  or  that  it  possesses  a  considerable  number  of  over-zealous 
friends — or  it  may  be  enemies.  Beyond  all  question  medical 
legislation  is  necessary ;  but  over-legislation  is  calculated  to  be 
mischievous.  A  few  judicious  friends  may  do  much  good  at  the 
present  juncture;  while  over-zealous  and  ill-informed  persons  are 
more  likely  to  do  great  harm. 

When  we  last  wrote  upon  this  subject,  three  mouths  ago,  we 
explained  that  the  essential  object  of  fresh  medical  legislation 


should  be  to  secure  the  interests  of  the  public.  We  described  bow 
prior  to  1858,  the  several  Universities  and  Medical  Corporations 
possessed  very  different  powers  to  grant  qualifications.  Some,  as 
for  example  the  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  could  give  the 
right  of  practice  in  London  and  seven  miles  round ;  whilst  a 
member  of  one  of  the  Colleges  in  Scotland  or  Ireland  had  no  legal 
right  to  practise  outside  those  kingdoms  respectively.  The  case 
was  the  same  with  the  Universities ;  so  that,  in  fact,  a  person 
legally  qualified  to  practise  on  one  side  of  the  Border  might  be  an 
illegal  practitioner  on  the  other.  These  regulations  were  originally 
designed  to  prevent  imperfectly  educated  persons  from  extending 
their  sphere  of  operations,  and  thus  to  protect  the  public.  The 
restrictions,  however,  became  intolerable,  as  freedom  of  intercourse 
increased  throughout  the  country;  and  the  Act  of  18.58  was 
passed  with  the  view  of  granting  the  right  of  practising  every¬ 
where  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  those  who  should  obtain  a 
qualification  from  any  licensing  body.  This  right  was  called 
the  right  of  “  reciprocity  of  practice.”  It  was  fully  in¬ 
tended  at  the  time  that  this  reciprocity  of  practice  should 
be  associated  with  uniformity  and  equality  of  qualification.  But 
the  latter  end  has  never  been  secured,  and  there  remain  to  this 
day  nineteen  licensing  bodies,  giving  between  forty  and  fifty 
different  qualifications,  all  of  different  values.  Of  the  distinctions 
between  these  various  qualifications  the  public  know  but  little,  for 
in  their  mind  “  a  doctor  is  a  doctor,”  whether  he  has  been  tested 
partially  or  fully  as  to  his  fitness  to  supply  their  wants.  The 
anomaly  was  indeed  rendered  more  patent  by  the  Act  of  1858, 
which  gave  the  right  of  uniform  registration  to  all  practitioners, 
unequal  though  their  fitness  may  be  for  the  privilege  thus  con¬ 
ferred. 

In  1870  Lord  Ripon,  the  then  Lord  President  of  the  Council,, 
aimed  at  removing  this  anomaly  by  the  establishment  of  a 
Board  in  each  division  of  the  kingdom,  which  should  grant 
after  uniform  examinations  a  licence  to  practise,  independently 
of  all  the  medical  authorities.  This  Bill  had  great  merits,  and 
would  have  settled  the  question  permanently  if  it  had  been 
made  law.  But,  unfortunately,  after  passing  the  House  of  Lords, 
it  was  not  brought  to  a  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  in  consequence  of  the  combined  opposition  of  one  of  the 
Irish  Corporations  with  the  members  of  the  British  Medical  As¬ 
sociation,  who,  with  very  different  motives,  on  this  occasion  acted 
in  unison.  From  that  time  until  the  present  nothing  in  the 
way  of  medical  legislation  has  been  attempted  ;  but  the  English 
medical  authorities  have  by  their  spontaneous  union  provided 
a  very  complete  scheme  for  a  conjoint  Board  of  Examiners,  and  for 
giving  their  diplomas  on  tho  strength  of  this  examination.  This 
scheme  has  not  been  full}'  carried  out,  because  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  authorities  have  been  unwilling  to  make  any  change  in  their 
procedure ;  and  as  long  as  a  multiplicity  of  qualifications  is 
given  in  those  countries  on  low  terms,  the  English  medical  autho¬ 
rities  will  not  commit  the  suicidal  error  of  conjoining,  inasmuch 
as  the  effect  of  such  co-operation  would  be  to  send  candidates  from 
this  country  to  places  where  they  might  receive  a  qualification  on 
easier  conditions. 

The  essential  feature  of  the  present  Lord  President’s  Bill  is  an 
attempt  to  establish  these  conjoint  Boards.  In  the  first  instance, 
by  a  Bill  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  19th  of 
March,  he  left  the  formation  of  conjoint  Boards  permissive,  as  it 
had  been  previously.  By  a  subsequent  amendment  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  medical  Corporations  should  be  compelled  to  form 
a  scheme,  in  which  the  Universities  were  not  necessarily  asso¬ 
ciated.  Finally,  after  several  amendments,  the  Bill  proposed  to- 
compel  the  establishment  of  a  conjoint  Examining  Board  in  each 
division  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  co-operation  ot  the  several  Uni¬ 
versities  and  Corporations.  In  this  form  the  Bill  had  passed 
the  second  reading  and  gone  through  Committee  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  when,  on  recommitment,  Lord  Ripon  moved  a  very  im¬ 
portant  amendment.  This  amendment  wa3  identical  with  a  clause 
contained  in  his  Bill  of  1870.  It  proposed  that  when 
an  Examining  Board  had  been  established  in  each  division  of  the 
kingdom,  the  certificate  of  having  passed  the  examinations  of  that 
Board  should  be  the  sole  and  only  registrable  qualification,  subject 
to  such  regulations  as  the  co-operating  medical  authorities  might 
think  fit  to  make.  Looked  at,  however,  in  its  simplicity,  this  pro¬ 
posal  deprived  the  Universities  and  Corporations  of  all  licensing 
power.  If  the  proposal  had  become  law,  the  degrees  and  diplomas 
of  these  authorities  would  be  mere  honorary  titles,  and  might  or 
might  not  be  considered  of  value.  The  proposal  has,  however,  the 
merit  of  securing  simplicity  in  its  operation,  and  uniformity  in  its 
results.  It  has  moreover  the  merit  of  surmounting  what  has  been 
called  the  “  woman  difficulty.”  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  felt 
that  a  class  of  practitioners  would  be  created  by  this  scheme  inde- 
pendent  of  all  moral  control,  such  as  that  exercised  more  or  less 
by  the  Universities  and  Corporations ;  and  that  the  result  of  it 
would  be  much  the  same  as  would  be  experienced  in  the  legal  pro¬ 
fession  if  there  existed  no  Bar  and  no  Law  Society  to  govern  the 
conduct  of  that  profession.  It  was  also  seen  that  the  several 
medical  authorities  who  would  thus  be  set  free  from  control 
might  be  willing  to  dispose  of  their  honorary  distinctions,  and 
thus  preserve  the  system  of  Dutch  auction  which  at  present 
exists.  The  Duke  of  Richmond,  however,  sanctioned  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  Lord  Ripon’s  proposal  into  the  Bill ;  and  it  stands 
in  this  form  for  a  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Such,  however,  has  been  the  opposition  raised  to  Lord  Ripon’s 
proposal  since  it  has  been  announced,  that  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  Lord  President  will  return  to  his  original  plan ;  and  that 
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lie  will  restore  the  Bill  to  something  like  its  original  character,  in 
•which  the  Universities  and  Corporations  combined  to  grant  their 
degrees  and  diplomas  in  connexion  with  a  qualifying  certificate. 
The  first  difficulty  above  suggested  will  thus  be  removed ;  but 
there  will  still  remain  what  we  have  called  the  “woman  difficulty,” 
and  on  this  we  now  propose  to  make  some  observations. 

Keeping  apart  the  “women’s  rights”  question,  all  will 
a-eadily  admit  that  intelligent  women  are  specially  adapted  for 
administering  to  the  wants  and  the  comforts  of  the  sick.  It  is  felt 
that  they  may  do  this  useful  work  not  merely  in  the  humble  capa¬ 
city  of  nurses  and  “  sisters,”  but  that  by  the  possession  of  a  certain 
amount  of  medical  knowledge  they  may  in  many  cases — especially 
amongst  children  and  members  of  their  own  sex — render  useful 
service.  It  is  desired  that  women  thus  qualified  should  obtain  a  legal 
right  to  practise.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  few  persons  who, 
believing  that  they  can  supersede  the  laws  of  nature  by  the 
laws  of  Parliament,  aim  at  giving  women  the  fullest  medical  and 
surgical  education,  and  at  placing  them  side  by  side  with  men  in 
the  battle  of  life.  The  Government  asked  the  opinion  of  the 
General  Medical  Council  upon  this  subject,  and  that  body  replied 
that  the  study  and  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery,  instead  of 
affording  a  field  of  exertion  well  fitted  for  women,  do,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  present  special  difficulties  which  cannot  be  safely  dis¬ 
regarded;  adding,  at  the  same  time,  that  “  the  Council  were  not 
prepared  to  say  that  women  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  pro¬ 
fession.”  The  wisdom  and  soundness  of  this  opinion  cannot  be 
•questioned.  “  The  special  difficulties  cannot  be  disregarded.”  The 
first  difficulty  that  must  be  encountered  is  the  bringing  together 
:in  the  pursuit  of  their  studies  a  number  of  young  men  and  young- 
women  just  arrived  at  maturity,  with  feelings  becoming  de¬ 
veloped,  and  with  the  safeguard  and  watchfulness  of  home  removed; 
whilst  the  same  common  pursuit  is  calculated  to  obliterate  those 
feelings  of  modesty  which  are  cultivated  in  an  English  home,  and 
to  familiarize  the  mind  with  scenes  which  the  previous  life  has 
taught  it  to  regard  as  of  a  more  or  less  indelicate  character.  Nor  is 
the  prospect  more  encouraging  when  we  contemplate  the  life  of  a 
medical  man  or  medical  woman  in  the  mode  of  practice  which  the 
holders  of  these  advanced  opinions  are  encouraging.  Thev  tell  us 
that  there  should  be  no  distinction  between  the  sexes,  and  they  can 
illustrate  their  opinion  by  pointing  to  the  case  of  a  lady-doctor  who 
recently,  in  one  of  the  Dublin  hospitals,  after  she  had  passed  her 
examination  at  the  College  of  Physicians,  undertook  to  sound  a 
man  lor  stone,  and  did  so.  It  is  needless  to  show  how  phvsi- 
ologically  unfit  women  are  to  undertake  some  at  least  of  the  ardu¬ 
ous  duties  which  belong  to  the  position  that  some  of  these  ladies 
desire  to  fill.  Nor  need  we  enter  upon  another  point  which  has 
recently  given  rise  to  much  discussion,  and  which  is  this— that 
when  women  have  made  themselves  familiar  with  scenes  to  which 
a  certain  amount  of  indelicacy  must  at  the  very  best  belong,  they 
•estimate  them  lightly,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  discuss  them  in  the 
•society  of  their  own  sex.  On  a  late  occasion  a  number  of  ladies 
were  assembled  in  a  drawing-room  to  hear  lectures  on  nursing, 
and  to  their  amazement  found  themselves  being  instructed  o°n 
subjects  a  knowledge  of  which  might  be  useful  to  a  nurse  in 
a  lying-in  or  a  lock-hospital,  but  certainly  could  not  to  English 
ladies  and  their  daughters.  These  are  the  difficulties.  The 
question  is  how  are  they  to  be  guarded  against  whilst  we  afford 
to  women  the  opportunities  for  occupation  which  they  claim,  and  at 
the  same  time  give  them  that  knowledge  which  would  be  useful 
to  them.  The  Medical  Council  at  its  session  last  April  recom¬ 
mended  that,  in  the  case  of  women  desirous  of  obtaining  a  legal 
qualification  as  practitioners,  the  medical  education  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  entirely  apart  from  that  of  men  ;  that  the  examination  of 
female  candidates  should  be  conducted  entirely  apart  from  the 
examinations  for  male  candidates ;  and  that  women  should  have 
their  names  entered  on  a  separate  register  indicating  their  qualifi¬ 
cations.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Medical  Council  held  last  week  to 
consider  the  amendment  proposed  by  Lord  Ripon  this  subject  was 
again  under  discussion,  and  was  left  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state. 
It  was  manifest  that  women  could  not  with  propriety  have  the 
same  examinations  as  men,  whilst  it  appeared  to  be  felt  that,  if 
they  'svere  not  so  examined  and  tested,  it  would  be  a  fraud  upon 
the  public  to  place  their  names  upon  a  register  of  fully  qualified 
practitioners.  We  therefore  earnestly  hope  that  in  the  amend¬ 
ments  about  to  be  proposed  by  the  Government  we  shall  find  the 
conjoint  Examining  Board  empowered  to  give  women  an  examina¬ 
tion  not  unbecoming  to  their  sex  ;  to  grant  them  a  suitable  medical 
and  surgical  title ;  and  to  place  them  upon  a  distinct  register 
where  those  who  might  desire  their  services  would  have  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  finding  them.  A  parallel  to  this  will  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  foreign  and  colonial  practitioners  and  dentists  are  each  to  be 
placed  upon  separate  registers. 

There  are  various  other  points  in  these  important  Bills  which 
claim  attention.  We  have  only  for  the  present  aimed  at  making 
clear  a  subject  that  is  but  little  understood  ;  and  we  trust  that  by 
doing  so  we  may  have  promoted  the  settlement  of  a  question 
that  must  turn  up  from  time  to  time  until  it  is  finally  dis¬ 
posed  of. 


THE  INDIAN  FAMINE  COMMISSION. 

ffpHE  official  commentary  which  the  Government  of  India  has 
annexed  to  the  despatch  of  the  Secretary  of  State  directing 
the  appointment  of  a  Famine  Commission  and  indicating  its 
duties,  gives  satisfactory  assurance  that  the  Viceroy  has  grasped 


the  wide  scope  of  the  topics  which  need  elucidation,  and  is  resolved 
that  the  inquiry  shall  be  as  extensive  and  as  thorough  as  the 
gravity  of  the  occasion  appears  to  demand.  It  is  no  small  gain  that 
at  such  a  time  the  reins  of  government  should  be  held  by  one  who 
has  had  practical  ocular  experience  of  famine  in  its  direst  form 
and  at  its  most  extreme  crisis.  Lord  Lytton's  tour  last  year  to  the 
distressed  districts  bore  fruit  at  the  time  in  several  State  papers  of 
exceptional  merit;  and  his  subsequent  retention  of  the  Famine 
department  in  his  Cabinet  was  no  doubt  justified  by  the  familiarify 
with  many  of  the  great  problems  involved,  and  the  insight  into  the 
difficulties  with  which  they  are  beset,  which  his  personal  observa¬ 
tion  on  that  occasion  had  secured. 

The  experience  of  the  last  few  years  has  indeed  called  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  rulers  of  India  with  lamentable  frequency  and  urgency 
to  the  question  how  to  rescue  considerable  sections  of  the  com¬ 
munity  from  destitution  and  death ;  but,  though  certain  main 
principles  are  now  ascertained  and  placed  beyond  controversy,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  any  satisfactory  approach  to  a  solution  of  the 
problem  has  been  achieved.  The  mortality  in  Mysore  and  Madras 
has  been  on  a  scale  which  would  appear  to  indicate  either  that  the 
system  of  relief  was  radically  defective,  or  that  the  machinery  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Government  was  hopelessly  bad,  or  that  all 
attempts  at  dealing  with  widespread  and  prolonged  famine  are  so 
nearly  nugatory  as  to  justify,  in  no  small  measure,  the  apathetic 
composure  with  which  Oriental  Governments  are  accustomed  to 
regard  calamities  of  this  nature.  A  test  census  has  been  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  roughly  the  results  of  the  recent 
famine  on  the  population  in  the  various  distressed  districts, 
and,  till  its  results  are  known,  all  calculation  on  the  subject  is 
more  or  less  vague.  The  general  opinion,  however,  among  those 
most  likely  to  know  appears  to  be,  that  throughout  large  portions 
of  Mysore  a  quarter  of  the  entire  population  has  disappeared,  and 
that  in  parts  of  the  Madras  Presidency  the  mortality  due  imme¬ 
diately  to  famine  has  ranged  as  high  as  twelve  and  fifteen  per 
cent,  of  the  inhabitants.  Much  of  this  mortal^  may  be  officially 
tabulated  as  due  to  other  causes — cholera,  fever,  exhaustion,  &c. ; 
but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  whole  might  with  perfect  justice 
be  ranged  under  the  more  comprehensive  heading  of  “  Famine.” 
When  food  fails,  and  the  family,  already  exhausted  by  months  of  pri¬ 
vation,  is  broken  up — the  men  sent  perhaps  a  hundred  miles  away  to  a 
working  gang,  the  women  and  children  to  a  neighbouring  poor- 
house,  the  aged  and  sick  to  a  famine  hospital — and  when  this 
process  is  going  on  for  months  together  in  tens  of  thousands  of 
instances,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  weaklier  members 
sink  and  die  ;  nor  is  there  any  satisfaction  in  ascertaining  the  precise 
form  under  which  death  arrived  to  each.  In  every  case  want  has 
struck  the  blow  under  which  the  sufferer  has  sunk,  though  in 
some  instances  he  may  have  expired  from  absolute  inanition,  in 
others  from  exposure,  unnatural  or  unwholesome  diet,  dysentery, 
fever,  or  any  one  of  that  long  and  terrible  list  of  enteric  diseases 
which  are  known  to  Indian  officials  as  “  famine  cholera.”  Mor¬ 
tality  on  this  wholesale  scale  cannot  of  course  be  contemplated 
without  horror  ;  and  no  economical  considerations,  even  though 
they  be  as  serious  as  those  which  press  on  the  Government  of 
India,  could  be  held  to  justify  the  adoption  of,  or  acquiescence  in, 
a  policy  which  involved  results  so  revolting  to  humanity.  Still 
the  financial  embarrassment  which  an  indulgent  treatment  of 
Indian  famines  would  speedily  bring  about  would  be  hardly  short 
of  national  bankruptcy ;  and  those  who,  like  Sir  John  Strachey, 
are  responsible  for  the  soundness  of  the  financial  position, 
may  reasonably  protest  against  that  short-sighted  and  easy-goino- 
philanthropy  which  would  fain  remove  present  suffering3  and 
want  by  means  of  remedies  that  would  be  ultimately  more 
disastrous  than  the  malady  for  which  they  were  invoked.  The 
estimate  of  an  annual  expenditure  of  a  million  and  a  half  on 
famine  relief,  on  which  the  last  Budget  arrangements  of  the  Indian 
Government  have  been  based,  is  valuable  less  as  an  approximate 
forecast  of  the  funds  which  will  have  hereafter  to  be  provided 
than  as  bringing  home  to  the  public  understanding  in  a  striking 
manner  the  doctrine  that  famines  are  to  be  regarded  for  the  future, 
not  as  exceptional  visitations  of  Providence,  to  be  cured  or  endured 
as  the  resources  of  the  moment  may  allow,  and  as  the  prevalent 
fashionable  mood,  profuse  or  economical,  may  enjoin,  but  as  a 
normal  expense,  sufficiently  regular  in  its  general  recurrence  to  call 
for  as  distinct  and  deliberate  provision  as  any  other  department  of 
administration. 

This  view  of  famine  relief  as  a  normal  branch  of  State 
expenditure  involved  necessarily  the  most  systematic  and  im¬ 
partial  inquiry  into  the  facts  of  the  case  and  the  problems 
to  be  solved  that  the  official  machinery  of  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  rendered  attainable ;  and  the  “appointment  of  officials 
chosen  from  various  Presidencies  and  from  branches  of  the 
administration  unconnected  with  famine  relief  shows  a  whole¬ 
some  desire  to  keep  clear  of  that  vehement  class  prejudice 
which  in  India  seems  sometimes  scarcely  less  fatal  to  calm 
investigation  and  unbiassed  evidence  than  the  “  caste  ”  feelings 
of  the  indigenous  population.  Advantage  will  no  doubt  be 
taken  of  the  presence  of  so  distinguished  an  agriculturist  as  Mr. 
Caird  to  obtaiu  an  authoritative  expression  of  opinion  on  many 
points  of  the  highest  economical  importance  which  no  one  but  an 
expert  can  decide,  and  which  in  India  sometimes  have  to  be  left 
unsettled  because  all  the  available  experts  are  impassioned  advo¬ 
cates  on  one  side  or  other  of  the  dispute.  The  controversv,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  which  Sir  A.  Cotton  plays  so  conspicuous  a  part,  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  canal  irrigation  and  canal  communication  are 
adequate  remedies,  will,  we  should  hope,  be  placed  by  the  Com- 
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missioners  on  a  more  satisfactory  footing  than  that  on  which  the 
ardent  partisanship  of  various  schools  of  engineers  has  hitherto 
allowed  it  to  rest.  It  is  absolutely  certain  that  canals  will  not  do 
all,  nor  anything  like  all,  that  Sir  A.  Cotton  claims  lor  them,  and 
that  the  introduction  of  canal  irrigation  is  surrounded  with  difficul¬ 
ties  which  his  intemperate  zeal  will  not  allow  him  to  consider. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  many  millions  of 
acres  available  for  irrigation  are  still  uninvaded  by  the  canal 
officer,  and  that  the  failure  of  canal  schemes  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  has  never  been  properly  investigated  or  explained. 
The  Orissa  scheme,  for  instance,  and  that  of  the  Madras  Irrigation 
Company,  which  are  the  two  most  conspicuous  failures,  are  be¬ 
lieved  in  many  quarters  to  owe  their  misfortunes  less  to  any  short¬ 
comings  in  design  or  construction,  or  .any  reluctance  of  the  people 
to  take  advantage  of  the  water,  than  to  departmental  irregulari¬ 
ties,  blunders,  and  jealousies,  to  which,  when  once  detected  and 
exposed,  a  vigorous  Government  can  put  a  speedy  close. 

Nor  is  irrigation  by  any  means  the  only  agricultural  ques¬ 
tion  with  which  the  Commissioners  will  have  to  deal.  Scien¬ 
tific  writers  have  for  some  years  past  insisted  that  the  modes 
of  culture  prevalent  in  India,  though  probably  the  best  that 
the  unlettered  experience  of  ages  could  recommend  to  a  semi- 
barbarous  community,  are  far  from  being  the  best  that  science 
could  devise,  and  .are  gradually  reducing  the  productive  re¬ 
sources  of  the  soil.  The  denudation  of  large  tracts  of  natural 
forest  owing  to  the  extension  of  culture,  the  general  demand 
for  wood,  and  the  wasteful  way  in  which  the  native  avails 
himself  of  forest  rights,  has  no  doubt  exercised  an  appreciable 
influence  for  ill  in  many  parts  of  the  country ;  but  the  Govern¬ 
ment  are  already  so  fully  alive  to  the  danger,  and  are 
taking  such  vigorous  precautions  against  it,  that  little  more 
probably  remains  to  be  done  in  this  direction.  Apart  from 
this,  however,  the  habits  of  the  Indian  peasant  are  too  gene¬ 
rally  such  as  any  scientific  farmer  would  condemn.  He  burns 
his  manure  instead  of  returning  it  to  the  soil ;  he  trusts  to 
chance  to  supply  his  cattle  with  fodder;  he  never  dreams 
either  of  growing  a  pasture  crop  or  planting  a  wood,  for  the 
purposes  of  fuel.  When  he  gets  water,  he  uses  it  with  irrational 
wastefulness  ;  and  the  result  is  that,  except  in  cases  of  silt-bearing 
streams,  which  bring  manure  with  them,  he  exhausts  his  land  by  a 
few  heavy  crops,  anil  then  exclaims  against  irrigation  as  the  cause 
of  his  misfortunes.  Ages  of  semi-starvation  have  reduced  his  cattle 
to  a  weight  less  than  that  of  fine  English  sheep  ;  his  plough  merely 
scrapes  the  surface  of  the  soil,  leaving  all  its  lower  treasures  un¬ 
touched  ;  and  he  has  of  course  no  idea  of  a  rotation  of  crops. 
All  this  is  the  inevitable  result  of  ignorant  empiricism ;  but  a 
Government  so  nearly  realizing  the  conception  of  a  benevolent 
despotism  as  that  of  India,  and  so  largely  and  immediately 
interested  as  a  landlord  in  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  the 
country,  could  probably  do  more  than  would  be  possible  in 
England  to  popularize,  and  even  enforce,  profitable  modes  of 
culture,  the  introduction  of  advantageous  crops,  and  the  abstention 
from  practices  which  are  ruinous  to  the  permanent  well-being  of 
the  community.  The  Commissioners  will  have  the  best  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  ascertaining  to  what  extent  State  interference  in  this 
direction  is  essential  or  expedient. 

But  the  Commissioners  are  directed  to  report,  not  only  on  the 
best  means  of  preparing  the  country  against  the  advent  of  famine, 
but  on  the  administration  of  State  relief  when  famine  has  actually 
arrived.  The  events  of  the  last  few  years  have  rendered  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  Government  to  go  on  any  longer  without  a  definite 
policy  and  a  predetermined  scheme  of  action.  There  have  been 
famines  in  1861,  1866,  1 868,  1873-4,  1876-7;  and  there  has  been 
within  the  last  few  months  a  state  of  things  very  little  short 
of  famine  in  several  districts  of  the  North-Western  Provinces 
and  Oudh.  On  every  one  of  these  occasions  there  has  been 
some  wide  divergence  from  the  experience  of  the  past,  and 
the  coarse  taken  on  some  of  them,  notably  in  1866  and  1873, 
has  been  explicable  only  on  the  theory  of  violent  reaction. 
The  non-interference  system  was  signalized  in  Orissa  by 
the  destruction  of  a  million  of  the  inhabitants ;  the  opposite 
doctrine  of  benevolent  profusion  received  an  equally  striking  ex¬ 
emplification  in  Bengal,  where,  under  the  dexterous  manipulation 
of  Sir  liichard  Temple,  several  millions  sterling  were  expended  in 
demoralizing  and  pauperizing  the  population  by  eleemosynary 
extravagance  which  happened  to  please  English  sentiment  at  the 
moment°,  but  which  has  been  condemned  by  every  competent  au¬ 
thority  as  a  scandalous  waste  of  public  funds.  _  The  management 
of  the  recent  famine  exhibited  a  reaction  again  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  vehement  controversies  have  been  raised  over  the 
degree  of  destitution  which  justifies  State  aid,  and  the  severity  of 
the  tests  under  which  it  should  be  conceded.  As  late  as  last 
April  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North-Western  Provinces 
was  vehemently  attacked  in  various  Indian  journals  for  the  alleged 
severity  with  which  relief  was  administered  to  a  portion  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  reduced  to  great  straits  by  the  failure  of  last  year’s 
autumn  crops.  The  Government  of  India  threw  a  protecting 
mantle  over  its  subordinate  ;  but  the  lamentable  fact  remains,  that 
here  as  well  as  in  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Mysore  the  mortality  has 
been  on  a  scale  compared  with  which  the  butcheries  of  the 
bloodiest  and  most  prolonged  campaigns  sink  into  insignificance, 
and  which  calls  for  earnest  consideration  and  courageous  action  on 
the  part  of  a  Government  that  professes  to  justify  its  existence  by 
the  success  with  which  it  combats  the  natural  disadvantages  and 
afflictions  of  the  subject  race. 


AN  AMERICAN  PROPHET. 

R.  GEORGE  FRANCIS  TRAIN  is  a  prophet  who  is 
chiefly  honoured  in  his  own  country.  He  is  the  most 
American  of  Americans,  and  has  discovered  a  number  of  specifics 
for  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  maladies  of  his  country¬ 
men.  He  it  is  who  proposes  that  all  Americans  should  do  as  a 
thing  of  conscience  what  most  Americans  do  at  present  without 
knowing  it— namely,  “  wear  American  clothes,  develop  American 
ideas,  and  use  the  American  language.”  Mr.  Train  is  being  “  run” 
at  present  by  Mr.  Leon  II.  Lempert  (late  manager  Rochester 
Opera  House),  who  finds  that  “  the  dramatic  business  is  paralysed 
everywhere,”  and  that  the  oratorical  business  pays  better.  The 
peculiar  spelling  of  the  word  “  paralysed  ”  shows  that  Mr.  Lem¬ 
pert  has  the  courage  of  Mr.  Train’s  ideas.  It  may  be  worth  while, 
before  briefly  considering  the  events  of  Mr.  Train’s  career  and  the 
theories  which  he  promulgates,  to  notice  the  mode  in  which  he 
offers  his  distinguished  services  to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Lempert  sends  to  managers  of  Athenaeums,  Parthenons, 
Literary  Societies,  and  so  forth,  a  document  in  which  he  sets  forth 
that  George  Francis  Train  is  “  once  more  at  the  front.”  These 
words  supply  matter  for  profound  thought.  One  seems  to  see  the 
vast  movement  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  the  States  passing 
across  the  stage  of  history  in  the  direction  of  repudiation,  paper 
money,  general  massacres  of  Chinese,  and  other  reforms.  Ones 
more  in  the  front,  Mr.  Train  capers  at  the  head  of  a  cultivated 
people,  and  waves  the  banner  of  “  Absolute  Dictatorship  and  the 
Organization  of  Property.”  Perhaps  these  words  mean  that  Mr. 
Train,  or  some  one  whom  he  can  conscientiously  recommend,  ought 
to  be  made  Dictator  in  America,  and  satisfy  the  working-men  who' 
have  no  work  to  do  and  the  Western  gentlemen  who  disapprove  of 
hard  money.  At  present  the  lecturer  is  content  to  accept  fees  of 
twenty-five  cents  a  head  from  intelligent  listeners.  Mauagers  of 
Athenaeums  are  assured  that  “  selling  tickets  beforehand  hedges 
against  the  storm  a  figurative  American  expression,  in  which 
“  the  storm  ”  probably  means  the  lack  of  public  interest.  Mean¬ 
time  Mr.  Lempert  does  his  part  in  a  munificent  way.  “  I  furnish 
the  Lecturer,  Three  Sheet  Posters,  ‘  Hangers,’  ‘  Dodgers,’  Black¬ 
board  (which  Mr.  Train  requires  for  the  Stage),  Tickets,  and 
Ticket  takers.”  Surely  it  must  be  well  worth  while  to  accept  the 
offer  of  Mr.  Train’s  services,  hangers,  dodgers,  and  three  sheet 
posters !  The  manager  who  doubts  has  only  to  read  the  record 
of  Mr.  Train’s  life,  and  he  must  inevitably  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  to  engage  Train  is  to  “strike  oil,  Train  oil.” 

If  one  glorious  hour  of  crowded  life  be  really  worth  an  ago 
without  a  name,  what  is  the  precise  value  of  Mr.  Train’s  career  of 
fifty  years  ?  This  is  a  question  in  the  rule  of  three  which  may  be 
left  to  American  moralists  and  arithmeticians.  Mr.  Train  was  born 
in  1829  (as  we  learn  from  a  brief  abstract  and  chronicle  of  his 
adventures),  and  never,  surely,  were  hours  more  “  crowded  ”  than 
his  !  “  Just  for  a  moment  look  at  this  index  of  a  live  life,”  says 

the  compiler,  and  we  do  look,  with  feelings  of  awe  and  of  gratitude 
to  Providence,  which  has  set  the  Atlantic  between  this  small 
One  Horse  Island  and  the  glorious  energy  of  George  Francis 
Train.  “  God  bless  the  (comparatively)  narrow  seas  that  keep 
him  off!  ”  Mr.  Train’s  earliest  recorded  exploit  is  to  have  been  the 
grandson  of  the  Rev.  Geo.  Pickering,  who  emancipated  his  slaves, 
and,  like  a  sensible  person,  “  declined  a  Methodist  bishoprick.” 
Mr.  Train,  too,  has  made  great  refusals  in  his  day,  and  at  the  age 
of  twenty-four  “declined  Presidency  of  Australian  Republic, 
tendered  by  Ballarat  Revolutionists.”  The  discretion  which  re¬ 
fused  the  presidency  of  a  Republic  which  does  not  exist  was  quite 
worthy  of  Mr.  Train’s  maternal  ancestor,  the  Rev.  George  Pickering. 
As  to  education,  the  new  Dictator  enjoyed  “  two  years’  college  life 
in  Holmes’s  Grocery  Store.”  He  retains  a  strong  contempt  for 
any  college  except  that  in  which  he  and  Dr.  Schliemann  are  tho 
most  distinguished  modern  pupils.  With  the  scorn  of  the  truly 
practical  epicier  he  asserts  that  “  for  two  centuries  no  American, 
University  has  produced  a  man  intellectually  six  feet  high.”  Greek 
and  Latin  education  is  “  exploded,”  he  holds,  “  except  to  manu¬ 
facture  apothecaries  and  botanists.”  “Living  linguists  cannot 
understand  the  dead  ”  is  another  of  his  aphorisms  wh:  A  1XJ  UO  V  have 
some  hidden  meaning.  He  also  declares  that  “  college  students 
should  be  taught  something  more  practical  and  nobler  than  law, 
medicine,  and  theology.”  These  ideas  are  commonly  held  by 
people  who  have  been  educated  behind  the  counter,  and  they 
not  only  win  applause  in  America,  but  are  very  popular  in  serious 
and  commercial  circles  in  England. 

The  chapter  of  Mr.  Train’s  schooling  is  soon  closed.  Having 
exhausted  the  lessons  to  be  gathered  from  figs  and  the  sweet  influ¬ 
ences  of  moist  sugar,  Mr.  Train,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  “  organized 
prepaid  passenger  business  and  small  bills  of  exchange  throughout 
Europe  and  America.”  This  sounds  very  imposing  ;  but,  thanlp 
to  the  wretched  character  of  British  education,  we  admit  that  it 
conveys  no  idea  to  our  mind.  W  hatever  Mr.  Train  may  have  done, 
he  founded  a  house  of  business ;  and  the  adventures  of  1850  are  com¬ 
pressed  into  the  eloquent  sentence,  “  Income  ten  thousand  a  year. 
Ten  thousand  a  year  !  it  is  the  romance  of  real  life.  I  wo  summers 
followed  on  two  winters’  snows,  and  Mr.  Train  s  income  was  reckoned 
at  fifteen  thousand.  An  English  boy  would  possibly,  at  the  age 
which  Mr.  Train  had  attained,  have  secured  a  paltry  Fellowship. 
Tired  of  America  and  of  Liverpool,  Mr.  Train,  in  1853,  intro¬ 
duced  stage  coaches,  railways,  Fourth  of  July  celebrations,  and 
telegraphs  to  Australia.  Grateful  revolutionists  offered  him  the 
Presidency,  as  we  have  seen ;  but,  observing  that  no  White  House 
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was  yet  erected,  Mr.  Train  put  the  honour  aside.  Mr.  Train’s  later 
exploits,  including  the  birth  of  a  daughter  and  the  publication  of  a 
book,  are  not  of  much  interest  till  we  reach  the  date  1859.  Then 
this  restless  spirit  introduced  tramways  to  Europe,  and  built  the 
first  street  railway.  We  cannot  pretend  to  be  grateful,  though  it 
may  please  Mr.  Train  to  learn  that  the  seed  sown  has  fallen  on 
fruitful  ground.  We  are  threatened  with  street  railways  drawn 
by  steam  engines,  and  a  new  horror  and  a  fresh  danger  and 
eyesore  will  soon  be  added,  no  doubt,  to  the  American  im¬ 
provements  adopted  in  England.  When  a  railway  passes  screech¬ 
ing  on  the  level  of  the  bed-room  windows,  London  will  rival  New 
York  in  the  plenitude  of  its  mechanical  abominations. 

In  1 862  Mr.  Train  was  tried  for  manslaughter,  and  “  enter¬ 
tained  distinguished  men  at  Sunday  breakfasts.”  To  give  Sunday 
breakfasts  was  quite  worthy  of  this  restless  person  who,  in  July, 
was  “  knocked  down  in  Faneuil  Hall,”  and  “  escaped  assassination 
at  Alton.”  If  an  opponent  of  tramways,  maddened  by  the  noise  of 
the  bells  and  the  wheels,  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  knock  down 
and  try  to  slay  Mr.  Train,  he  has  our  respectful  sympathy  though 
nothing,  of  course,  can  really  justify  murder.  The  distinguished 
men  whom  Mr.  Train  entertained  at  breakfast  may  regret  to  hear 
that  their  host  has  “  one  thousand  personal  notes  in  auto-books,” 
whatever  auto-books  may  be.  In  1865  our  hero  “  addressed  the  first 
Eenian  Convention  in  Philadelphia,”  and  in  1868  (after  building 
an  hotel  in  sixty  days)  “  gave  Susan  B.  Anthony  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  to  start  the  Revolution.”  A  man  who  owns  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  seldom  wishes  to  start  the  Revolution ;  but  we  do  not  learn 
from  history  that  Miss  Anthony  proved  the  Cleopatra  of  any 
“  epoch-making  ”  change  in  American  or  European  society.  In 
prison  often,  like  other  enthusiasts,  Mr.  Train  now  “  passed  ten 
months  in  European  jails,”  and  employed  his  leisure  in 
“  developing  epigrams .”  In  1869  he  ran  himself  as  “  Green¬ 
back  candidate  for  President”;  but  the  time  was  not  yet 
ripe.  Disappointed  at  home,  Mr.  Train  in  1870  “organized 
the  Commune  ”  in  Paris,  and  we  fear  it  must  be  said  that  he  did 
not  organize  it  well.  Perhaps  he  had  the  contract  for  petroleum, 
and  he  may  have  done  a  good  stroke  of  business  in  that  mineral 
oil.  He  was  imprisoned  at  Lyons  “  by  Gambetta”  and  at  Chicago 
by  some  other  person,  and  he  thinks  that  “gaol  reforms”  are 
among  the  most  pressing  wants  of  the  age.  Chicago  could 
not  be  burnt  without  an  accusation  against  Mr.  Train,  who 
was  supposed  to  have  set  fire  to  the  place  to  serve  his  private 
ends.  In  1873  he  became,  so  the  document  before  us  de¬ 
clares,  “  President  of  the  Murderers’  Club.”  He  was  imprisoned 
in  “  the  Tombs  ”  and  the  officers  used  to  leave  the  door  open  in 
the  fond  hope  that  Train  would  run  away  “and  release  the 
Government  of  a  White  Elephant.”  Mr.  Train  at  this  time  turned 
his  energies  to  the  confutation  of  the  Christian  religion,  which 
his  biographer  calls  X.  “  X  was  collared  in  the  Tombs,”  says  the 
popular  biography,  just  as  some  people  might  say  that  Mr. 
tSpofl’orth  was  “  collared  ”  by  Mr.  Thornton  at  the  match  between 
the  Australians  and  the  Orleans  Club.  After  “  collaring  X,”  the 
intrepid  Train  “  made  the  London  Times  back  down  ” ;  but  really 
the  London  Times  backs  down  so  often  that  Mr.  Train  need  not 
boast  of  the  feat.  In  1834  he  was  converted  to  the  doctrines 
which  he  now  preaches  from  every  friendly  platform  that  is 
supported  by  an  adequate  number  of  tickets  at  twenty-five  cents. 
What  are  those  doctrines  ?  They  are  (some  of  them)  already 
dear  to  the  more  feeble-minded  friends  of  advancement  in  England. 
Mr.  Train  became  a  vegetarian.  “  Commenced  taking  two  Turkish 
baths  a  day.  Stopped  animal  food,  and  Butter  condiments.  .  . 

Commenced  diet  of  boiled  rice  and  baked  apple  twice  a  day.”  In 
addition  to  these  practices,  Mr.  Train  renounced  “  the  filthy  habit 
of  handshaking,”  and  so  far  he  is  on  the  side  of  the  Turks.  He 
“  permitted  no  grown  person  to  speak  with  him  but  two  minutes.” 
This  was  his  substitute  for  Comte’s  hygiene  cerebrate.  In  1876 
he  “  abolished  anno  domini,  and  adopted  his  own  age,  forty-seven, 
as  new  departure  date  of  Psychologic  Era.”  Mr.  Train’s  last 
recorded  exploit  was  a  miracle.  He  “  made  a  five  years’  cripple 
walk  in  Madison  Square.” 

Mr.  Train’s  doctrines,  which  he  calls  psychological,  are  the  result 
of  the  experience  of  an  active  life.  We  do  not  say  that  had  he 
not  been  educated  in  a  grocer}^  he  would  have  arrived  at  his 
psychological  opinions.  That  all  men  should  borrow  in  gold  and 
pay  in  paper;  that  none  should  shake  hands  (and  among  American 
politicians  the  habit  may  perhaps  have  its  drawbacks)  ;  that  all 
should  take  two  Turkish  baths  every  day ;  that  “  Japan  should 
be  our  model  for  polite  conversation,”  are  among  the  stouter 
“  planks  ”  of  Mr.  Train’s  “  platform.”  He  also  avers  that  “  funerals 
when  friends  gather  round  the  casket  spread  disease.”  When  Mr. 
Train  publishes  his  American  Dictionary  and  Grammar  we  may 
learn  that  “  casket  ”  is  American  for  coffin.  “  That  vaccination  is 
deadly  poison  ”  we  have  heard  before  from  Mr.  Train’s  English 
teachers  or  disciples.  For  the  Millennium  of  Uncle  Tom,  and  of 
Evangelical  America,  Mr.  Train  has  substituted  what  he  calls 
“  the  Evolution.”  “  Evolution  comes,”  says  the  Prophet,  “  when 
60,000  churches  are  turned  into  Turkish  Baths.”  Gan  the  Prophet 
possibly  have  a  pecuniary  interest  in  Turkish  Baths  ?  If  not,  there 
seems  little  method  in  the  gospel  of  Mr.  George  Francis  Train.  It 
is  good  enough  for  his  audience,  no  doubt,  and  we  can  easily 
believe  that  Mr.  Train  is  welcome  in  places  where  “  the  drama  is 
paralyzed.”  The  real  fun  must  be  after  the  lecture,  when  the 
audience  is  permitted  to  discuss  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Train  while 
he,  like  Napoleon  III.,  “  answers  for  order.”  We  do  not  know 
whether  Mr.  Train  or  an  admirer  is  responsible  for  the  “  develop¬ 


ment  ”  of  this  “  epigram,”  which  seems  to  put  the  matter  in  a  nut¬ 
shell  : — 

The  Present  Evolulionized. 

Working  men  !  Pay  no  taxes ! 

Start  the  battle  !  Grind  your  Axes ! 

The  only  way  to  save  the  nation 
Is  immediate  Repudiation  ! 


THE  GKOWTH  OF  WEALTH  IN  FRANCE. 

THE  extraordinary  wealth  of  France  has  been  strikingly  illus¬ 
trated  of  late  years  by  the  rapidity  with  which  she  has  re¬ 
covered  from  the  disasters  of  the  war  and  the  ease  with  which  she 
supports  the  enormous  taxation  that  those  disasters  have  occa¬ 
sioned.  As  is  well  known,  her  marvellous  prosperity  is  a  quite 
recent  phenomenon.  Her  admirable  geographical  position,  in¬ 
deed,  her  fertile  soil,  and  the  sun  which  ripens  her  waving  corn¬ 
fields  and  imparts  to  her  wines  their  matchless  flavour,  she  always 
possessed  ;  but  these  advantages  were  neutralized  by  misgovern- 
ment,  by  feudal  exemptions,  and  by  the  exactions  to  which  her 
laborious  population  vvas  subject.  A  century  ago  her  peasants 
were  as  wretched  even  as  those  of  Ireland  itself.  And  how  large 
a  share  the  distress  of  the  towns  had  in  bringing  about  the  Revolution 
is  well  enough  known.  It  would  be  interesting  historically  to  be 
able  to  trace  the  growth  of  the  prosperity  which  has  succeeded. 
Politically  it  is  important  to  ascertain  whether  the  present  huge 
expenditure  is  straining  the  resources  of  the  country,  for  on  this 
point  depends  the  power  of  France  to  use  with  effect  the  formid¬ 
able  military  machine  which  she  is  perfecting  with  persevering 
industry.  We  need  hardly  say  that  the  materials  do  not  exist  fcr 
an  accurate  study  of  the  kind.  France  does  not  attempt  any  more 
than  does  England  to  take  a  census  of  her  riches.  And  she  has  not, 
as  we  have,  an  income-tax  which,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least, 
would  furnish  a  trustworthy  basis  of  calculation.  Still  we  are  not 
left  altogether  without  materials  for  forming  an  estimate.  Porter, 
in  his  Progress  of  the  Nation ,  just  before  the  reimposition  of  the 
Income-tax  in  this  country  by  Sir  R.  Peel,  estimated  from  the 
returns  of  the  Legacy  and  Succession  duties  the  accumulation  of 
capital  during  the  quarter  of  a  century  immediately  following  the 
peace,  and  the  result  at  which  he  arrived  is  generally  accepted  as 
approximately  correct.  Now  there  are  in  France  similar  returns. 
It  is  evident  that  the  amount  of  property  on  which  duty 
is  paid  through  a  series  of  years  is  not  an  accurate 
measure  of  the  whole  property  of  a  community.  Capital 
of  every  kind  is  not  liable  to  Succession  duty,  and  much 
that  is  evades  the  liability.  Moreover,  the  National  Debt  is  pro¬ 
perly  taxed  because  it  is  property  in  the  hands  of  the  fundholder,  and 
yet  to  the  whole  country  it  is  a  debt,  not  an  accession  of  wealth. 
Mortgages,  again,  are  included,  although  they  clearly  are  charges  on 
lands,  houses,  ships,  and  the  like.  Lastly,  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  necessities  of  the  Treasury  of  late  have  sharpened  the  collectors, 
and  caused  an  increase  of  the  proceeds  of  the  duty  without  any 
corresponding  augmentation  of  wealth.  Still  the  returns  will 
furnish  data  for  a  rough  approximation  to  the  truth  sufficient  for 
practical  purposes,  if  we  take  a  considerable  period,  such  as  fifty 
years — say  from  1826  to  1876 — so  as  to  eliminate  errors  due  to  ex¬ 
cessive  mortality  from  epidemics  or  from  invasion  and  civil  war,  or 
from  the  occasional  decease  of  an  exceptionally  large  number  of  rich 
people.  During  these  fifty  years  the  average  duration  of  life  has  cer¬ 
tainly  been  extended  both  by  the  progress  of  sanitary  science  and  by 
the  diffusion  of  well-being — a  fact  which,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
counterbalances  the  increased  stringency  of  collection.  A  move¬ 
ment,  therefore,  which  steadily  continues  through  the  whole  period 
must  be  general- — that  is  to  say,  must  spring  from  causes  that  affect 
all  classes  of  the  population. 

From  the  Bulletin  de  Statistique  of  last  month  it  appears  that 
the  capital  value  of  the  successions  of  all  kinds  on  which  duty  was 
levied  in  1826  amounted  in  round  numbers  to  53!  millions  ster¬ 
ling;  thirty  years  later,  or  in  1856,  it  amounted  to  88  millions 
sterling;  and  twenty  years  later  still — that  is, in  1876 — the  amount 
had  risen  to  188  millions.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  these  fifty  years 
the  value  of  property  which  in  a  single  year  is  ascertained  to  have 
passed  by  death  to  new  owners  was  multiplied  just  three  and  a 
half  times.  In  the  very  able  paper  which  we  reviewed  some 
months  ago  in  these  columns,  it  will  be  remembered  that  Mr. 
Gifi'en  found  that  the  capital  of  this  country  had  been  almost  quad¬ 
rupled  since  Waterloo.  If  the  Succession-duty  returns  in  France 
can  be  taken  as  a  trustworthy  indication,  it  would  therefore  seem 
that  the  rate  of  growth  on  both  sides  of  the  Straits  of  Dover 
has  been  nearly  the  same.  It  will  further  be  observed  that  the 
rate  has  become  greatly  accelerated  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
half  century  which  we  have  taken.  In  the  first  thirty  years  the 
augmentation  of  the  successions  was  only  64)  per  cent. ;  in  the 
last  twenty  it  was  1 1 3  per  cent.  In  the  last  twenty,  therefore,  the 
rate  of  accumulation  was  nearly  twice  as  rapid.  This  result  also 
is  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Giffen’s  paper  ;  but  it  is  far  more  sur¬ 
prising  that  it  should  have  occurred  in  France  than  in  England. 
For,  not  to  speak  of  the  Italian  war  and  the  Mexican  expedition, 
in  these  twenty  years  occurred  the  disasters  of  the  German 
invasion  and  the  Communist  insurrection,  two  rich  provinces 
were  torn  from  the  country,  and  the  nation  was  held  in  suspense 
by  monarchical  intrigues  and  clerical  reactions.  It  may  be  thought 
that  the  whole  growth  occurred  before  the  Franco-German  war, 
but  that  is  not  the  case.  In  fact,  the  addition  to  the  capital  value 
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of  the  successions  between  1856  and  1866  was  at  the  rate  of 
49  per  cent.,  while  in  the  following  ten  years  it  was  43^  per¬ 
cent.  How  small  was  the  decrease  of  accumulation  will  thus  be 
seen.  No  language  can  express  more  eloquently  than  do 
these  figures  the  recuperative  energy  of  the  French 
nation,  and  the  solid  foundation  on  which  its  present  pro¬ 
sperity  is  built.  But  it  is  more  instructive  to  note  how  com¬ 
paratively  slight  is  the  influence  of  local  causes  in  checking 
great  general  movements.  The  effect  of  the  gold  discoveries  in 
California  and  Australia  began  to  be  felt  in  Europe  just  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  Crimean  war.  We  have  seen  how  slow  was  the 
growth  of  capital  in  the  preceding  thirty  years,  whereas  it  ex¬ 
panded  rapidly  immediately  afterwards.  The  addition  to  the 
capital  value  of  the  successions  was  considerably  greater  in  abso¬ 
lute  amount  in  the  following  ten  years  than  in  the  previous  thirty ; 
and  in  the  next  ten  it  was  greater  still.  No  doubt,  part  of  the 
growth  is  only  nominal.  Before  the  discoveries  gold  was  scarce, 
and  therefore  dear;  since  the  discoveries  it  has  become  plentiful  and 
cheap.  The  same  property  consequently  appears  to  have  a  higher 
value  now,  simply  because  it  exchanges  for  a  larger  sum  of  money. 
But  this  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  explanation.  There  has 
been  a  vast  expansion  of  trade,  an  immense  development  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  manufactures,  and  an  enormous  real  accumulation  of 
capital. 

As  regards  the  pressure  of  taxation,  the  evidence  of  these  returns 
is  calculated  to  cause  surprise.  Every  one  knows  the  immense 
addition  to  the  expenditure  which  the  Franco-German  war  has 
occasioned,  and  the  extravagance,  corruption,  and  adventurous 
policy  of  the  Second  Empire  had  previously  added  very  heavily  to 
the  public  outlay,  whereas  the  Government  of  the  Restoration  en¬ 
deavoured  to  purchase  forgiveness  for  its  many  sins  by  economy. 
We  should  have  expected,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  burdens 
which  the  wars  and  the  overthrow  of  the  First  Empire  had  im¬ 
posed  upon  France,  that  the  proportion  borne  by  the  revenue  to  the 
public  wealth  would  be  higher  now  than  it  was  half  a  century  ago. 
If  we  may  judge  from  these  returns  the  contrary  is  the  case.  In 
1826  the  proportion  borne  by  the  national  income  to  the  capital 
value  of  the  property  on  which  Succession  duty  was  paid  was  as 
high  as  73  per  cent.  At  intervals  of  ten  years  since  it  has  been  68 
per  cent.,  79  per  cent.,  75  per  cent.,  61  per  cent.,  and  66  per  cent. 
Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  the  proportion  was  higher  all  through  the 
Restoration  period,  the  reign  of  Louis  Thilippe,  and  until  long 
alter  the  Crimean  war  than  it  is  now.  In  other  words,  if 
the  assumption  is  warranted  on  which  we  have  been  reasoning 
all  through  this  article,  the  Government  of  France  took  from  its 
subjects  a  larger  proportion  of  their  means  under  the  Restoration, 
and  again  in  the  early  years  of  the  Empire,  than  it  exacts  now, 
notwithstanding  the  additional  expenditure  imposed  upon  it  by 
adversity,  and  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  two  of  its  richest  pro¬ 
vinces.  Louis  Philippe’s  was  an  exceptionally  economical  Govern¬ 
ment;  yet  even  then  the  cost  of  the  public  service  was  pro¬ 
portionately  at  least  as  heavy.  During  the  whole  half  century  it  has 
never  been  lower  save  in  the  brilliant  period  between  Solferino 
and  Sedan.  It  was  at  the  minimum  in  1869.  It  increased 
rapidly  after  the  Franco-German  war,  but  it  has  been  steadily 
decreasing  during  the  years  from  1874  to  1876.  The  mean¬ 
ing  of  these  statements  is  plain  enough.  It  is  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  an  expenditure  exceeding  our  own  by  thirty  millions 
sterling,  France  is  financially  as  well  able  to  support  a  contest  as 
she  was  when  the  Citizen  King  intrigued  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  and 
plotted  in  Madrid  to  place  the  crown  of  Spain  upon  the  head  of 
his  son,  or  even  as  when  her  armies  were  fighting  beside  our  own 
at  the  Alma  and  Inkermann. 

The  property  on  which  the  duty  was  paid  in  1876  consisted  of 
real  estate  the  capital  value  of  which  is  returned  at  103  millions 
sterling,  and  personal  property  returned  at  85  millions  sterling. 
Thus  the  personalty  amounted  to  no  more  than  82  j-  per  cent,  of  the 
realty,  whereas  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  personalty  greatly 
preponderates.  The  fact  illustrates  the  agricultural  character  of 
France,  and  it  also  bears  testimony  to  the  fruitfulness  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  in  sweeping  away  dimes,  corvees,  and  all  the  other  exactions 
to  which  the  peasants  were  subject.  In  comparison  with  this 
country  the  wealth  of  France  is  less  mobiliscible,  but  it  is  also  less 
destructible.  Belgium  and  Lombardy  have  for  centuries  been  the 
cockpits  of  Europe,  yet  they  are  still  among  its  richest  districts. 
It  needs  the  hopeless,  unbroken  misgovernment  of  the  Turks  to 
reduce  a  fertile  region  to  the  condition  of  Western  Asia.  Ordinary 
war  and  revolution  little  affect  the  productiveness  of  cornfield  and 
vineyard. 


THE  CRIMINAL  CODE. 

IV. 

INCE  the  appearance  of  our  last  article  on  this  subject  an 
announcement  has  been  made  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  for 
which  every  one  must  by  this  time  have  been  prepared — namely, 
that  any  hope  which  might  have  originally  been  entertained  of 
getting  the  Criminal  Code  passed  into  law  during  the  course  of  the 
present  Session  has  been  definitely  abandoned.  But,  instead  of 
merely  letting  the  matter  rest  for  the  present,  Government  have 
adopted  a  course  which  certainly  appears  the  best  of  which  exist¬ 
ing  circumstances  admitted.  Lord  Blackburn  and  Mr.  Justice 
Lush  are  alike  men  of  that  remarkable  type  of  genius  which  com¬ 
bines  breadth  of  ideas  with  keen  and  minute  apprehension  of 
details,  and  pre-eminently  fits  them  for  the  task  of  criticizing 


a  comprehensive  measure  like  the  Criminal  Code.  The  addition 
of  Sir  James  Stephen  to  the  Commission  would  have  been  no  more 
than  a  proper  recognition  of  his  labours  in  the  work  of  codi¬ 
fication,  even  had  he  not  been  the  principal,  if  not  the  sole,  author 
of  the  proposed  Code.  As  it  is,  his  presence  either  as  a  member  of 
the  Commission,  or  as  a  well-nigh  permanent  witness,  is  essential, 
and  his  appointment  in  the  former  capacity  affords  him  a  legitimate 
opportunity  of  justifying  his  own  handiwork.  We  have  already 
dealt  with  so  much  of  the  Bill  as  includes  the  definition  of  offences 
and  the  apportionment  of  punishment  thereto.  The  seventh  and 
last  part  is  devoted  to  the  system  of  procedure  which  is  from  the 
passing  of  the  Act  to  regulate  criminal  trials  throughout  the 
country.  It  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed  that  this  part  of  the 
subject  was  of  minor  importance,  as  dealingwith  the  form  rather  than 
the  substance,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  some  of  the  most  obvious  blots  in, 
and  some  of  the  most  vital  questions  relating  to,  our  present  system  of 
criminal  law  are  strictly  speaking  matter  of  procedure,  and  as  such 
to  be  sought  for  under  this  concluding  head  of  the  Bill.  Take,  for 
instance,  two  points  which  have  recently  been  brought  to  public 
notice — the  examination  of  prisoners  and  the  need  for  some  court 
for  the  consideration  of  the  finding  of  juries  in  criminal  cases.  It 
is  in  that  part  of  the  Code  with  which  we  now  propose  to 
deal  that  the  suggested  provisions  on  these  topics  are  to  be  found. 

The  first  section  under  the  head  of  procedure  empowers  the 
Queen,  with  the  advice  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England,  and  the  other  Judges,  or  a  majority  of  them, 
provided  the  two  above-named  functionaries  are  among  such 
majority,  to  cause  rules  to  be  prepared  providing  for  the  regulation 
of  such  criminal  proceedings  as  may  be  brought  in  the  High  Court 
of  Justice  itself,  as  opposed  to  the  ordinary  criminal  tribunals  of 
Assizes  or  Sessions,  and  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  Court  of 
Criminal  Appeal  not  specially  provided  for  in  the  Act.  We  may 
notice  that  this  section  contains  a  power  to  abolish  the  costly 
and  generally  unnecessary  process  known  as  trial  at  bar.  This 
plan  of  leaving  to  those  who  will  from  practical  experience  be 
most  competent  to  judge  wherein  the  provisions  of  the  Act  need 
supplementing  the  power  so  to  supplement  them  is  manifestly 
adopted  from  the  Judicature  Acts,  in  relation  to  which  it  has  been 
found  to  work  very  satisfactorily. 

The  next  section  is  designed  to  finally  settle  a  point  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  dispute,  and  which  the  cases  seem  to 
have  stopped  just  short  of  absolutely  deciding.  It  was  formerly 
an  accepted  doctrine  of  law  that  a  man  who  had  been  injured  by 
another  could  not,  if  the  injury  amounted  to  a  felony,  seek  to 
enforce  his  private  rights  against  the  wrongdoer  by  civil  action 
unless  he  first  discharged  his  duty  to  the  public  by  prosecuting 
him.  This  rule,  however,  has  now  become  more  theoretical  than 
practical,  successive  cases  having  undermined  its  existence,  and 
statutory  enactments  having  definitely  annihilated  it  with  respect 
to  certain  felonies.  It  has  been  forcibly  pointed  out  that  the 
defendant  cannot  take  advantage  of  his  own  wrong  to  defeat  the 
action  against  him,  and  that  all  the  judge  has  to  do  is  to  try  the 
issues  presented  to  him,  so  that  he  is  not  called  upon  to  try  a  felony 
incidentally,  which  would  be  the  effect  were  he  to  withdraw  the 
case  from  the  jury  on  this  ground.  It  might  still,  however,  be 
doubtful  whether  a  plaintiff  could  recover  where,  on  bis  own  show¬ 
ing,  the  facts  on  which  he  relied  constituted  a  felony,  to  obviate 
which  the  Code  definitely  enacts  that  no  civil  remedy  for  any  act 
or  omission  shall  be  suspended  or  in  any  way  affected  by  the  fact 
that  such  act  or  omission  amounts  to  a  criminal  offence ;  re¬ 
serving,  however,  to  the  judge  who  tries  such  a  case  the  power 
to  direct  the  prosecution  of  the  defendant,  as  is  now  done  where 
persons  commit  perjury  in  the  course  of  a  trial.  We  may  notice 
in  passing  that  in  this  section  the  word  “  perjury”  somewhat  un¬ 
accountably  occurs,  that  offence  having  previously  been  abolished 
by  Section  84.  The  wisdom  of  this  step  may  be  doubted,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  public  that  offenders  should  not  go 
unpunished,  and  as  a  man  is  far  more  prone  to  seek  advantage  to 
himself  from  a  civil  action  than  to  undertake  the  thankless  and 
often  expensive  part  of  a  prosecutor.  The  rule  had,  however,  as 
we  have  mentioned,  been  so  trenched  upon  as  to  be  practically 
useless;  and  the  removal  of  the  distinction  between  felonies  and 
misdemeanors,  a  feature  of  the  Code  highly  desirable  on  other 
grounds,  necessitated  either  its  rehabilitation  and  extension,  a 
clearly  impracticable  proceeding,  or  its  total  disappearance.  The 
power  given  to  the  court  is  apparently  sufficient  to  prevent  any 
miscarriage  of  justice. 

The  important  change  introduced  by  the  Code  to  which  we  have 
often  referred,  the  abolition  of  the  distinctive  appellations  of 
felony  and  misdemeanour,  is  contained  in  Section  286.  The  classi¬ 
fication  of  offences  under  these  two  heads  has  become  highly 
arbitrary  and  technical,  the  magnitude  of  any  specified  crime 
affording  little  if  any  guide  to  the  category  under  which  it  is  to  be 
reckoned,  while  the  common  law  distinctions  as  to  previous  con¬ 
victions,  accessories,  disqualifications,  arrests,  and  bail  between 
felonies  and  misdemeanors,  though  modified  by  innumerable  and 
bewildering  statutes,  still  survive  sufficiently  to  occasion  many 
gross  inconsistencies.  It  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  the  manner 
in  which  the  Code  rectifies  these  anomalies  by  including  all  the 
criminal  acts  to  which  it  applies  under  the  generic  term  “  indict¬ 
able  offences,”  and  distributing  those  attributes  which  it  retains 
according  to  the  gravity  of  the  offence.  After  preserving  the 
jurisdiction  of  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions,  subject  to  the  existing 
limitations,  and  also  that  of  Justices  of  the  Peace,  already  suffi¬ 
ciently  defined  by  statute,  the  Code  proceeds  to  do  away  with 
those  dangerous  and  useless  remnants  of  the  Common  Law  which 
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prescribe  where  an  offence  shall  be  tried.  The  original  rule  that 
a  criminal  offence  was  only  triable  in  the  district  or  county  within 
which  it  was  committed  was  the  natural  result  of  the  early 
system  of  criminal  administration  in  this  country,  which  was  of 
an  essentially  local  character.  The  changes  which  have  super¬ 
vened  have  diminished  this  local  character  to  a  minimum,  and 
the  frequent  miscarriages  of  justice  which  a  strict  adherence  to 
the  above-mentioned  rule  entailed  led  to  its  being  subjected 
to  a  very  large  number  of  statutory  exceptions.  No  advantage 
being  likely  to  accrue  from  its  retention,  it  is  in  accordance  with 
the  policy  of  the  Code  to  decree  its  abolition,  which  it  accord¬ 
ingly  does  by  laying  down  the  simple  rule  that  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  affairs  a  prisoner  is  to  be  committed  for  trial  before  the 
court  which  sits  in  the  district  where  the  offence  was  committed ; 
but  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  locality  of  the  offence,  be  is  to 
be  committed  to  the  court  for  the  district  where  the  committal 
takes  place,  with  a  general  proviso  that  no  objection  shall  be  taken 
to  the  validity  of  any  trial  on  the  ground  that  the  defendant  was 
ordered  to  be  tried  or  was  tried  at  a  wrong  place.  Similar 
provisions  for  ensuring  competent  jurisdiction  in  courts  and 
grand  juries  are  contained  in  subsequent  sections,  so  that  an 
offence,  wherever  committed,  may  be  tried  by  the  proper  tribunal 
without  respect  to  locality. 

We  pass  over  a  large  number  of  sections  which  merely  con¬ 
solidate  the  existing  law  as  to  criminal  procedure,  or  put 
upon  a  statutory  footing  what  has  become  universal  matter  of 
practice,  and  have  next  to  notice  the  power  accorded  by 
Section  335  to  any  judge  of  the  High  Court  to  order  evi¬ 
dence  to  be  taken  either  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  abroad 
on  commission  in  criminal,  as  is  now  frequently  done  in  civil, 
cases.  This  is  a  manifestly  wise  alteration,  inasmuch  as  im¬ 
portant  witnesses  are  frequently  resident  out  of  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland,  in  which  case  it  is  impossible  to  procure  their  attendance. 
The  provisions  of  the  Vexatious  Indictments  Act,  which  tend  to 
prevent  the  bringing  of  groundless  accusations,  are  extended  so  as 
to  cover  a  far  larger  number  of  offences  than  they  at  present  do  ;  and 
facilities  are  afforded  to  defendants  for  ascertaining  the  nature  of 
the  charge  they  have  to  meet  by  means  of  copies  of  the  indict¬ 
ment,  and  notices  setting  forth  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
witnesses  to  be  called  for  the  prosecution  and  the  substance  of  the 
evidence  they  are  prepared  to  give,  which  are  to  be  supplied  prior 
to  the  trial.  A  considerable  number  of  sections  are  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  challenging  jurymen,  a  power  which  it  is  wise  to  retain 
in  contemplation  of  possible  cases,  and  also  as  being  theoretically 
indispensable  for  the  ensuring  to  the  defendant  a  fair  trial,  although 
any  one  conversant  with  criminal  practice  must  be  aware  that  in 
the  majority  of  instances  the  process  of  allowing  the  defendant  his 
challenge  degenerates  into  a  mere  farce.  A  very  important  inno¬ 
vation  is  introduced  by  Section  368,  which  provides  that,  as 
soon  as  the  case  for  the  prosecution  is  ended,  the  court  shall  in¬ 
form  the  defendant  that  he  may  make  any  statement  he  pleases  as 
to  the  charge  brought  against  him,  or  be  examined  by  his  own 
counsel  subject  to  being  questioned  in  turn  by  the  opposite  counsel. 
No  such  cross-questioning  is  to  be  directed  to  the  defendant’s 
credit  or  character.  Re-examination  or  explanation  is  also  per¬ 
mitted  after  the  “  examination,”  by  which,  we  presume,  is  meant 
the  cross-examination  by  the  hostile  counsel,  is  concluded.  De¬ 
fendants  are  not  to  be  sworn  and  are  not  to  be  liable  to  any  punish¬ 
ment  for  false  statements.  This  last  is  in  some  respects  doubtless  a 
salutary  provision ;  but  it  must  tend  materially  to  diminish  the 
•effect  on  the  minds  of  the  jury  of  any  statement  put  forward 
by  the  defendant,  which  will  in  all  cases  derive  its  only 
weight  from  its  innate  probability.  There  appears  to  be 
nothing  in  the  Code  to  remove  the  existing  disability  of 
husbands  and  wives  to  give  evidence  for  or  against  one 
another.  Section  372  gives  the  court  the  power  to  direct  the 
attendance  of  any  witness  not  called  by  either  party,  whose  evidence 
it  appears  desirable  to  obtain.  That  time-honoured  institution,  a 
jury  of  matrons,  is  to  be  superseded  by  a  jury  of  three  qualified 
medical  practitioners,  and  juries  are  never  to  be  subjected  to  that 
isolation  during  adjournments  which  is  now  their  fate  in  trials  for 
felony,  unless  the  court,  for  special  reasons,  sees  fit  to  keep  them  to¬ 
gether.  The  rule  which  entitles  every  defendant  to  be  present  in 
court  during  the  whole  of  his  trial  is  for  the  first  time  subjected  to 
the  proviso,  shown  we  believe  by  some  recent  instances  to  be  a  neces¬ 
sary  one,  that  he  conducts  himself  properly.  If  his  behaviour  be 
unseemly,  the  court  may  order  him  to  be  removed,  and  proceed 
with  his  trial  in  his  absence,  keeping  him  properly  informed  of 
what  goes  on.  In  the  present  state  of  the  law,  if  a  jury  are  left  to 
consider  their  verdict  on  a  Saturday  and  have  not  agreed  by 
twelve  o’clock  at  night,  they  must  be  discharged,  since  the  court 
can  neither  take  a  verdict  on  Sunday  nor  keep  the  jury  locked  up 
till  Monday  morning.  The  Code  provides  that  the  court  may 
receive  a  verdict  on  Sunday,  and  also  take  all  such  proceedings  as 
are  subsequent  thereto  on  that  day,  with  the  merciful  object  of  the 
sooner  terminating  the  prisoner’s  suspense. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  that  important  group  of  sections 
which  institutes  a  new  order  of  things  with  reference  to  the 
reconsideration  and  rectification  of  those  decisions  of  criminal 
courts  which  are  shown  to  be  unsatisfactory  either  in  point 
of  law  or  fact.  As  to  the  former,  the  present  practice  is 
substantially  retained  in  principle,  the  different  methods  now 
open  to  a  defendant  of  having  the  legal  bearings  of  his  case 
reviewed  being  reduced  to  the  uniform  course  of  making  a  special 
entry  on  the  record,  while  the  powers  of  the  Court  of  Criminal 
Appeal  are  somewhat  enlarged,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  direct  a  new 
trial  where  such  a  course  appears  desirable,  but  is  at  present 


impracticable.  As  to  findings  of  fact  hitherto — except  in  some  few 
and  unimportant  cases,  irreversible  —  the  Code  introduces  a 
new  system  which  will  recommend  itself  to  all  persons  who  re¬ 
member  the  awkward  predicament  in  which  the  Home  Secretary 
found  himself  in  relation  to  the  Penge  case.  First,  the  judge 
who  tries  a  criminal  case  may  during  or  at  the  end  of  the  sittings 
grant  either  a  new  trial  or  leave  to  move  for  one.  Secondly,  the 
person  convicted  may  present  a  petition  to  the  Crown,  on  which, 
if  one  of  the  principal  Secretaries  of  State  entertains  doubts 
whether  the  conviction  was  proper  or  the  trial  satisfactory,  he  may 
grant  permission  to  the  convicted  person  to  move  the  Court  of 
Criminal  Appeal  for  a  new  trial.  Thirdly,  if  a  second  conviction 
takes  place  inconsistent  with  the  first,  or  if  witnesses  at  the  first 
trial  are  convicted  of  having  given  false  evidence  thereat,  the 
defendant  is  entitled  to  move  for  a  new  trial.  Sentences  are  not 
to  be  suspended  pending  an  appeal  unless  they  are  of  death, 
flogging,  or  whipping,  which,  being  executed,  cannot  be  undone, 
or  unless  the  court  from  which  the  appeal  is  made  or  the  High 
Court  see  fit  to  admit  the  defendant  to  bail.  The  wisdom  of  the 
principle  involved  in  these  provisions  is  incontestable,  but  it 
seems  probable  that  the  Home  Secretary's  labours  will  be 
materially  augmented  when  the  Bill  becomes  law. 

Under  the  head  of  Pleading  in  Criminal  Cases  the  present 
cumbrous  and  absurd  system  of  indictments,  which  involves  in 
many  cases  the  expenditure  of  infinite  time  and  yards  of  parch¬ 
ment,  is  swept  away,  and  replaced  by  a  simple  plan  of  tabular 
statements  and  schedules,  whereby  all  the  old-fashioned  verboseness 
and  repetition  is  avoided,  while  the  accused  is  at  the  same  time 
enabled  to  comprehend  the  charges  against  him  far  more  readily 
and  thoroughly  than  under  the  old  system.  The  opportunity  is 
also  taken  to  relax  some  of  the  rules  as  to  technical  accuracy  in 
such  documents  which  have  sometimes  occasioned  difficulty.  A 
more  liberal  system  as  to  costs  to  be  paid  by  the  defendant  to  the 
prosecutor  or  vice  versa  occupies  several  sections.  By  the  existing 
law  rewards  may  be  adjudged  by  criminal  courts  to  any  person 
who  has  displa3red  special  activity  or  courage  in  or  towards  the 
apprehension  of  any  person  charged  with  one  or  more  of  fourteen 
specified  offences  selected  on  no  particularly  definite  principle ;  the 
Code  extends  the  category  to  all  indictable  offences — a  reasonable 
measure,  since  a  consciousness  of  forgery  or  coining,  which  are 
two  offences  carefully  omitted  from  those  specified  by  the  present 
law,  might  well  prompt  an  unscrupulous  person  to  resist  appre¬ 
hension.  Following  out  the  idea  of  an  Act  passed  in  1870,  which 
gave  courts  power  in  case  of  felonious  inj  uries  to  property  to  order 
compensation  to  be  made  by  the  person  convicted  to  the  person 
aggrieved,  one  of  the  last  sections  in  the  Code  provides  that  the 
court  may  in  any  criminal  trial  order  compensation  of  not  more 
than  100/.  to  be  paid  by  the  person  convicted  to  any  one  who  has 
been  inj  ured  or  aggrieved  by  the  offence  of  which  such  person  has 
been  convicted.  The  Bill  concludes  with  a  clause  repealing  all 
the  Acts  or  parts  of  Acts  which  it  is  designed  to  replace. 

Such  is  a  view,  necessarily  imperfect  and  hasty,  of  the  proposed 
Criminal  Code.  The  method  we  have  been  compelled  to  adopt  of 
only  treating  its  more  prominent  features  has  involved  the  omission 
of  any  special  consideration  of  the  marvellous  consolidation  which  it 
effects  in  all  those  details  of  law  and  practice  which  have  now  to  be 
hunted  >up  on  occasion  from  text-books  and  cases.  It  must  be 
enough  to  say  that  even  if  the  Code  contained  no  alteration  at  all  of 
the  existing  law,  its  reduction  of  that  law  to  a  definite  and  coherent 
system  would  render  it  a  measure  of  paramount  importance,  and 
entitle  its  author  to  the  credit  of  having  accomplished  a  great 
work,  demanding  a  pre-eminent  amount  of  knowledge,  skill,  and 
industry.  As  to  the  alterations  it  introduces,  they  seem,  without 
exception,  to  be  such  as  are  imperatively  called  for  by  defects  in 
the  existing  state  of  affairs,  which  the  systematic  arrangement 
above  referred  to  serves  to  bring  more  strongly  to  light ;  and  one 
is  constrained  to  wonder  how  such  flaws  in  an  important  branch 
of  administration  can  have  remained  so  long  unremedied.  It 
has  been  objected  that  the  strict  formularization  of  the  law  tends 
to  invest  the  judge  with  powers  properly  appertaining  to  the  jury, 
but  we  cannot  see  how  this  can  be  shown  to  be  the  case.  What¬ 
ever  the  law  may  be,  the  j  udge  has  to  lay  it  down  for  the  guid ance  of 
the  jury  ;  and  if  the  judge  bas  it  definitely  and  concisely  expressed 
ready  to  his  hand,  it  merely  facilitates  his  task,  without  altering 
his  position  with  regard  to  those  on  whose  verdict  the  case  must 
ultimately  depend.  We  shall  anxiously  look  forward  to  the  result 
of  the  labours  of  the  Commission,  and  can  only  hope  that  it  will 
be  such  as  to  ensure  a  speedy  and  safe  passage  into  law  for  the 
measure  which  we  have  been  considering,  unaltered  in  its  move  im¬ 
portant  aspects. 


REVIEWS. 


SENIOR’S  CONVERSATIONS.* 

(JOME  of  Mr.  Senior’s  journals  have  been  published,  and  other 
lO  parts  of  the  series  were  at  different  times  freely  circulated  in 
manuscript;  but  the  present  selection,  edited  with  remarkable 
skill  and  judgment  by  Mrs.  Simpson,  is  extraordinarily  full  and 
interesting.  Mr.  Senior,  though  he  had  other  claims  to  dis- 

*  Conversations  with  M.  Thiers ,  AT.  (iuizot,  and  other  Distinguished 
Persons  during  the  Second  Empire.  By  the  late  Nassau  William  Senior. 
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tinction,  'will  perhaps  be  best  remembered  hereafter  by  his  records 
of  conversations  with  eminent  men.  He  secured  himself  by 
anticipation  against  the  charge  of  betraying  confidence,  for  his 
interlocutors  were  always  warned  that  he  kept  a  journal  of  their 
discourses,  and  on  all  convenient  occasions  he  submitted  it  to  the 
speaker  for  correction.  To  one  of  the  reports  of  a  convei’sation 
with  M.  de  Montalembert  he  appends  a  note  to  the  effect  that  all 
the  most  violent  expressions  were  added  by  Montalembert  himself 
on  revision.  Natural  aptitude  and  long  practice  enabled  Mr. 
Senior  to  produce  from  memory  reports  almost  as  full  and  accurate 
as  if  they  had  been  taken  in  shorthand.  No  competent  reader  can 
fail  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  journals  are  faithful  to  the  tone  as 
well  as  to  the  statements  and  opinions  of  the  speakers.  A 
singularly  calm,  intellectual  temperament  tended  greatly  to  Mr. 
Senior’s  habitual  accuracy.  He  took  a  much  keener  interest  in 
knowing-  what  eminent  Frenchmen  thought  or  said  than  in  sup¬ 
porting  by  their  authority  any  conclusions  of  his  own.  Iiis 
opportunities  were  unusually  favourable.  His  public  services, 
and  more  especially  his  large  share  in  the  Poor-law,  which  was 
perhaps  the  most  important  measure  of  the  time,  had  fairly  earned 
the  leisure  which  he  employed  for  many  years  to  a  great  extent  in 
collecting  political  information.  Ilis  chief  party  connexion  had 
been  with  Lord  Lausdowne,  and  his  personal  relations  were  chiefly 
with  the  Whigs;  but  no  man  was  more  entirely  free  from  social 
bigotry  or  prejudice.  He  talked  French  sufficiently  well  for 
purposes  of  conversation  ;  and  he  was  free  from  the  weakness  of 
preferring  silence  and  isolation  to  the  risk  of  a  possible  error  in 
accent  or  idiom.  Those  who  confided  to  him  their  grievances 
and  their  experiences  must  have  been  fully  aware  that  their  con¬ 
fidant  was  of  a  critical  rather  than  a  passionately  sympathetic  dis¬ 
position  ;  but  ready  talkers  always  like  a  good  listener ;  and  during 
the  repression  which  prevailed  under  the  Empire  there  must  have 
been  a  keen  satisfaction  in  expressing  to  a  foreigner  the  contempt, 
the  indignation,  and  the  envy,  which  occupied  the  best  intellects  of 
France.  Celui-ci,  as  they  called  the  Emperor,  was  a  never  failing 
subject  of  ridicule  and  abuse ;  and  Mr.  Senior  was  for  his  own 
purposes  an  untiring  hearer  of  confident  anticipations  which  were 
always  falsified  by  events.  These  volumes  are  full  of  speculations 
on  future  revolutions,  on  the  certainty  that  the  Emperor  would 
make  war  on  England,  on  the  unpopularity  which  he  was  to  earn 
by  the  policy  which  raised  him  to  the  height  of  prosperity  and 
power;  of  beneficent  Restorations,  and  of  bloodthirsty  Republics. 
Mr.  Senior  seems  never  to  have  contradicted,  and  seldom  to  have 
openlv  doubted.  He  listened  and  wrote  it  all  down.  Dean  Milman 
once  called  another  of  his  journals  the  book  of  false  prophecies; 
but  it  is  only  because  other  political  forecasts  are  for  the  most  part 
not  recorded  that  their  want  of  inspiration  is  not  equally  con¬ 
spicuous.  Mrs.  Simpson  was  probably  present  at  some  of  the 
conversations  reported  in  her  volumes  ;  and  she  has  shown  herself 
competent  to  judge  of  the  comparative  interest  attaching  to 
different  parts  of  the  journals.  Among  other  claims  to  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  her  readers  is  the  provision  of  a  full  and  accurate  table  of 
contents,  which  is  especially  valuable  in  a  book  by  its  nature  occa¬ 
sional  and  discontinuous.  In  a  future  edition  dates  should  be  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  conversations.  The  book  is  difficult  to  review  for  the 
same  reasons  which  make  it  easy  and  pleasant  to  read.  Perhaps 
the  most  attractive  parts  are  those  which  relate  to  M.  Thiers. 

M.  Thier3  was  probably  less  uniformly  wise  and  virtuous  than 
M.  de  Tocqueville ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  his  conversation  is 
more  various,  more  lively,  and  less  monotonously  didactic. 
According  to  his  custom,  Mr.  Senior  has  suppressed  the  greater 
part  of  his  own  share  in  the  dialogues  with  the  result  of  some¬ 
times  giving  to  extemporaneous  remarks  something  of  the  effect  of 
lectures ;  but  in  these  volumes  the  language  of  the  several  speakers 
is  so  dramatically  appropriate  that  it  reproduces  their  characters, 
as  well  as  their  opinions.  More  especially  M.  Thiers’s  conversa¬ 
tions  represent  the  intellectual  versatility,  the  rapid  judgment,  and 
the  not  unpleasant  egotism  of  the  most  brilliant  and  most  con¬ 
spicuous  Frenchman  of  his  time.  The  impatience  with  which  he 
regarded  his  exclusion  from  political  activity  during  some  of  the 
most  vigorous  parts  of  his  life  enhances  the  merit  of  his  refusal  to 
place  his  services  at  the  disposal  of  the  Emperor.  It  is  not  certain 
whether  other  informants  were  right  in  assuring  Mr.  Senior  that 
durino-  the  Crimean  War  Thiers  indirectly  advised  the  Emperor 
through  the  intervention  of  Marshal  Vaillant  and  of  other  per¬ 
sonal  friends.  He  was  from  the  first  a  determined  and 
active  supporter  of  the  war  at  a  time  when  the  Legiti¬ 
mists,  the  Orleanists,  and  all  the  other  enemies  of  the 
Government  were,  in  consequence  of  jealousy  of  England, 
and  of  antipathy  to  the  Emperor,  zealous  partisans  of  Russia.  The 
genuineness  of  the  report,  if  it  required  any  confirmation,  would 
be  proved  by  the  frequent  variations  and  contradictions  of  M. 
Thiers's  language,  according  to  the  mood  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  moment ;  but  the  substance  of  his  opinion  is  probably  con¬ 
tained  in  a  passage  in  which  he  regrets  that  Louis  Napoleon  had 
not  established  a  real  constitution,  with  a  hereditary  peerage  and 
a  House  of  Commons.  In  that  case  he  says  that  he  would  have 
pardoned  the  means  in  consideration  of  the  end : — 

And  so  would  nine-tenths  of  France ;  not  merely  the  nine-tenths  of  the 
peasantry  and  the  rabble  who  have  voted  for  him  now,  but  nine-tenths  of 
all  that  is  enlightened  as  well  as  of  all  that  is  proletaire.  He  might  have 
had  Guizot  and  me  for  his  Ministers,  or  more  probably  Guizot  alone,  for  I 
should  have  preferred  standing  apart  as  the  friend  of  the  administration, 
like  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  there  would  have  been  such  a  Parliamentary  ma¬ 
jority  as  there  has  not  been  since  the  first  days  of  Louis  XV 111. 

Si-.nior. — And  would  his  dynasty  have  lasted  ? 

Thiers. — I  see  no  reason  why  it  might  not  have  lasted  for  centuries. 


The  expression  of  opinion  is  not  the  less  interesting  because  Thiers 
misconceives  his  own  character  and  hypothetical  conduct.  He 
could  never  again  have  been  a  colleague  of  Guizot,  who  would 
have  claimed  the  first  place  as  resolutely  as  himself ;  and  still  less 
would  he  have  given  any  Administration  the  lofty  and  dispassionate 
support  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  last  four  years  of  his  life 
accorded  to  Lord  John  Russell ;  but,  while  he  chafed  under  a  des¬ 
potism,  he  naturally  persuaded  himself  that  he  would  have  been 
happy  in  a  constitutional  monarchy,  though  he  had  from 
1840  to  1848  steadily  opposed  Louis  Philippe  and  Guizot. 
Louis  Napoleon,  as  President,  had  pressed  M.  Thiers  to  be  his 
Minister ;  but,  “  after  having  served  the  greatest  monarch  of  his 
time,  after  having  stood  on  the  same  elevation  as  Metternich  and 
Peel,  I  could  not  descend  to  be  the  instrument  or  even  the  associate 
of  a  Pretender.”  It  is  not  necessary  to  accept  Macaulay’s  favourite 
paradox,  “  such  is  the  inconsistency  of  human  nature.”  Human 
nature  and  character  are  necessarily  consistent ;  but  he  might  safely 
have  said  “  such  is  the  inconsistency  of  human  talk.” 

Thiers  frequently  assured  Mr.  Senior,  probably  without  con¬ 
scious  insincerity,  that  he  had  always  been  an  advocate  of  an 
English  alliance.  He  nevertheless  admitted  his  regret  at  the 
frustration  by  Louis  Philippe  of  his  projects  of  war  with  England 
in  1840.  He  took  pleasure  in  dwelling  on  the  administrative 
activity  which  he  had  then  displayed,  and  in  the  King’s  remark 
that  “  ce  chien  d’homme”  can  work  all  the  day  and  half  the  night 
and  that  he  is  never  tired.  After  a  sickly  childhood,  Thiers 
possessed  during  the  rest  of  his  life  an  iron  constitution ;  yet,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  account,  during  the  preparations  for  war  he 
was  habitually  so  much  exhausted  at  night  that  he  was  carried  to 
bed.  In  his  opinion  a  Minister  was  imbecile  who  trusted  toothers 
the  execution  of  his  orders.  He  said  that  one  of  the  causes  of 
Napoleon’s  decline  was  the  remission  in  his  later  years  of  the 
strenuous  vigilance  with  which  he  had  formerly  superintended 
minute  details.  The  Duke  of  Fezensac’s  Memoirs  prove  that  the 
ubiquitous  activity  of  Napoleon  has  been  greatly  overrated.  It  is, 
in  fact,  impossible  for  a  general  or  a  minister  to  do  more 
than  a  limited  amount  of  work.  The  best  administrator 
is  the  man  who,  after  distinguishing  accurately  the  various 
degrees  of  importance  of  different  branches  of  the  service, 
reserves  to  himself  the  function  of  supreme  control,  and  reposes 
entire  confidence  in  well-chosen  assistants  who  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  rest.  Nearly  all  the  misunderstandings  which  had  in 
a  long  course  of  years  endangered  the  friendly  relations  of  England 
and  France  were,  according  to  Thiers,  due  to  the  perversity  of 
Lord  Palmerston.  The  English  Minister,  on  his  part,  profoundly 
distrusted  not  only  Thiers  himself,  but  nearly  all  the  French 
statesmen  of  his  time,  including  Louis  Philippe.  In  the  persons  of 
Thiers  and  Palmerston  English  and  French  patriotism  often 
clashed  ;  and  the  immediate  recognition  of  Louis  Napoleon  as 
Prince  President  profoundly  offended  the  upper  classes  in  France, 
who  almost  without  exception  held  aloof  from  the  usurper. 
Nevertheless,  there  was  a  certain  sympathy  between  two  robust  and 
manly  intellects.  Thiers  told  Mr.  Senior  that  he  liked  Palmerston 
personally ;  and  he  quoted  with  approval  a  remark  of  Lord 
Houghton’s,  then  Mr.  Milnes,  that  there  were  two  Palmerstons, 
one  real  and  the  other  mythological.  The  legendary  Palmerston  was 
always  supposed  to  be  promoting  revolutions  in  all  parts  of  Europe. 
The  real  Palmerston  was  concerned  almost  exclusively  with  the 
interests  of  England.  In  common  with  all  other  French  states¬ 
men  Thiers  gravely  and  justly  censured  the  reform  agitation  which 
was  in  those  days  chiefly  promoted  by  Lord  John  Russell.  Of 
Peel,  who  had  died  shortly  before,  he  always  speaks  with  profound 
respect  and  admiration.  He  once  defined  three  degrees  of 
patriotism,  of  which  the  highest  was  wholly  unmixed  with  selfish¬ 
ness.  Such,  he  said,  was  Peel,  such,  he  believed  was  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  and  he  apparently  hoped  that  he  belonged  himself  to  the 
same  order. 

Although  the  unreserved  and  original  communications  of  Thiers 
are  especially  fascinating,  the  book  would  be  abundantly  inte¬ 
resting  if  it  consisted  only  of  reports  of  conversations  with  Guizot, 
Montalembert,  Cousin,  Lamartine,  and  other  persons  of  celebrity 
and  eminence.  On  military  subjects  the  opinions  of  the  Polish 
General  Chrzanowsld,  who  had  commanded  the  Piedmontese 
army  at  Novara,  are  highly  instructive.  The  carelessness  of 
English  administration  during  the  Crimean  War  is  illustrated  by 
the  indifference  with  which  Chrzanowski’s  offers  of  information 
and  advice  were  received.  Manin  and  Arrivabene  contributed  to 
Mr.  Senior's  collection  much  interesting  matter  in  relation  to 
Italian  politics.  Merimee  was  almost  the  only  considerable  man 
of  letters  who  was  content  to  serve  the  Empire ;  but  Montalembert, 
who  had  at  first  defended  Louis  Napoleon’s  seizure  of  supreme 
power,  always  attributed  to  him  great  ability.  M.  Guizot,  whom 
Mr.  Senior  visited  at  Val  Richer,  expressed  to  him  the  same 
preference  for  Lord  Aberdeen  over  other  English  statesmen  which 
he  has  recorded  in  his  Memoirs.  Even  Sir  Robert  Peel  shared 
the  feelings,  and  perhaps  the  prejudices,  of  his  countrymen ;  and 
“  the  great  fault  of  English  statesmen  is  that  they  speak  only  with 
reference  to  their  English  hearers,  and  act  only  with  reference  to 
English  interests  or  English  opinions.”  Lord  Aberdeen  was, 
according  to  Guizot,  “a  citizen  of  the  world.  He  knew  the 
interests  and  the  feelings  of  foreign  nations,  and  consulted  them. 
He  never  cut  knots  ;  he  untied  them.  He  never  lost  his  temper.” 
In  his  Memoirs,  M.  Guizot  adds  to  Lord  Aberdeen’s  merits  his 
perfect  confidence  in  M.  Guizot  himself.  Peel,  he  says, 
with  all  his  excellent  qualities,  sometimes  distrusted  us; 
but  Lord  Aberdeen  implicitly  accepted  our  assurances.  Pal- 
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merston,  who  was  more  sceptical  than  Peel  himself,  was,  as 
might  he  expected,  not  a  favourite  of  Guizot’s ;  hut  he  admitted 
Palmerston’s  great  ability  and  knowledge,  and  said  that  he  was 
admirable  in  discussion.  44  Another  fault  of  his  policy  i3  its 
irritability.  He  picks  up  every  straw  of  offence  that  lies  in  his 
path.  If  a  man  did  so  in  private  life  he  would  quarrel  with  his 
wife  once  a  week  and  with  his  valet  once  a  day.  He  resents  a 
fillip  as  if  it  were  a  stab,  and  fires  a  ninety-eight  pounder  against 
a  wasp’s  nest.”  In  international  affairs  resentment  at  a  fillip  is 
sometimes  the  best  security  against  a  stab.  Lord  Palmerston  had 
the  supreme  direction  of  foreign  affairs  in  England  for  five-and- 
thirty  years  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  short  intervals. 
During  his  whole  career  as  Foreign  Secretary  and  Prime  Minister 
he  preserved  unbroken  peace ;  and  it  was  when  in  deference  to  the 
Prince  Consort’s  unfortunate  prejudice  he  was  relegated  to  the 
Home  Office,  that  Lord  Aberdeen  in  his  overstrained  tenacity  for 
peace  blundered  into  the  Crimean  War.  Mr.  Senior  so  far  deviates 
from  his  usual  practice  as  to  record  some  judicious  remarks  of  his 
own  in  answer  to  M.  Guizot’s  criticism  of  Palmerston.  During 
the  visit  to  Yal  Richer,  M.  de  Witt,  M.  Guizot’s  son-in-law,  told 
an  excellent  story  about  Lamartine.  44  When  Lamartine  was  in 
power,  he  used  to  jot  down  indiscriminately  hints  for  his  poems 
and  hints  for  his  administration.  In  a  paper  containing,  among 
other  things,  a  list  of  prefects  was  found  the  word  4  David.’  M. 
David  appeared,  therefore,  in  the  Moniteur  as  prefect,  and  Lamar¬ 
tine’s  secretary  came  to  him  to  ask  M.  David’s  address.  Lamartine  was 
sorely  puzzled.  The  name  certainly  was  there,  but  he  could  not  tell 
why.  At  last  he  recollected  that  he  had  put  it  down  as  a  memo¬ 
randum  of  some  allusion  to  King  David,  to  be  introduced  into  a 
“  meditation.”  So  a  notice  appeared  in  the  Moniteur  nominating 
A.  B.  a  prefect  in  the  place  of  M.  David,  44  appele  a  d’autres 
fonctions.”  It  would  be  hypercritical  to  object  to  the  anecdote 
that  Lamartine  was  never  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  that  during 
his  tenure  of  the  Foreign  Office  Ledru  Rollin,  who  probably 
thought  little  about  King  David,  had  the  nomination  of  prefects. 
M.  Guizot’s  judgment  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  Lamartine 
was  equally  just  and  severe : — 

Never  was  Nature  more  prodigal,  and  never  were  her  gifts  more  abused. 
He  began  with  eloquence,  imaginative  courage,  birth,  fortune ;  all  have 
been  destroyed  by  his  want  of  self-command.  He  never  can  resist  the 
immediate  gratification  of  his  vanity.  He  has  wasted  his  fortune  in 
ostentatious  hospitality  and  almsgiving  ;  he  boasts  that  he  is  “  la  Pro¬ 
vidence”  of  all  his  neighbours.  He  falsifies  the  facts  of  his  history  in  order 
to  introduce  claptraps  to  theatrical  effects  ;  he  falsifies  its  spirit  to  please, 
to  influence,  and  to  deceive  the  ignorant  mob  of  readers.  His  policy,  when 
a  member  of  the  Provisional  Government,  was  all  vanity.  He  hoped  that 
the  Republicans  and  the  bourgeoisie  would  unite  to  make  him  President.  I 
cannot  read  his  “  Girondins.” 

Guizot  thought  that  the  benefits  to  England  of  Parliamentary 
reform  had  not  been  unmixed.  An  unreformed  Parliament,  be 
said,  would  not  have  effected  so  many  legislative  and  administra¬ 
tive  improvements,  but  it  would  have  produced  greater  states¬ 
men: — 

Your  next  fall  will  be  into  what  will  be  virtually  universal 
suffrage  ;  for  it  will  place  power  in  the  hands  of  the  unedu¬ 
cated  majority ;  and  it  signifies  little  whether  they  are  sixty 
per  cent,  or  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  electors.  And  a  Parliament 
elected  by  universal  suffrage  will  never  be  moderate.  It  will  always  oscil¬ 
late  between  servility  and  revolution.  With  us  it  is  servile  ;  with  you  it 
will  be  revolutionary. 

The  conservation  of  Cousin  is  even  more  melancholy  than  the 
reflections  of  Thiers  and  of  Guizot ;  and  it  is  equally  well  worth 
reading;  but  two  thick  volumes,  replete  with  matter,  cannot  be 
condensed  within  the  limits  of  a  short  review.  If  the  conversation 
of  Roman  nobles  in  the  time  of  Nero  or  of  Domitian  had  been  pre¬ 
served  with  equal  fidelity,  the  dissatisfaction  deepening  into 
despair,  which  is  indicated  by  Tacitus  and  by  Juvenal,  would 
perhaps  not  have  been  unlike  the  feelings  of  constitutional  poli¬ 
ticians  under  Napoleon  III.  It  may  be  hoped  that  Englishmen  in 
similar  circumstances  would  be  more  resolute  and  more  practical 
than  the  fallen  Ministers  of  Louis  Philippe  and  the  so-called 
Burgraves  of  the  National  Assembly.  National  vanity  cannot 
persuade  itself  that  conversation  in  England  is  as  good  as  it  was 
found  by  Mr.  Senior  in  France. 


HILL’S  JOHNSON.* 

IN  the  legion  of  British  men  of  letters  there  is  no  one  whom 
we  seem  to  know  more  intimately,  and  about  whom  we 
desire  to  know  more,  than  Dr.  Johnson.  Johnson  himself  is 
always  acting  before  us  on  the  stage  of  perhaps  the  greatest 
biography  which  was  ever  written.  But  we  are  not  satisfied 
when  the  drama  is  closed  to  let  him  pass  away;  we  would  follow 
him  behind  the  scenes,  and  hear  how  he  talked  when  no  Boswell 
was  at  hand,  and  how  his  friends  and  companions  talked  too.  Dr. 
Birkbeck  Hill  has  felt  this  craving.  He  has  been  tempted  on,  in 
the  quest  for  the  gratification  of  his  own  curiosity,  to  collect  a 
mass  of  most  suggestive  materials.  The  public  now  reaps  the 
advantage  of  his  researches  in  a  most  readable  volume.  Seldom 
has  a  pleasanter  commentary  been  written  on  a  literary  master¬ 
piece.  We  can  give  it  no  higher  praise  than  when  we  say  that  it 
inspires  a  continual  desire  to  take  down  the  volumes  of  Boswell. 
But  it  is  neither  an  abstract  nor  an  echo.  What  its  author  has 
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aimed  at  has  been  the  reproduction  of  the  atmosphere  in  which 
J ohnson  lived  ;  and  he  has  succeeded  so  well  that  we  shall  look 
with  interest  for  other  chapters  of  J  ohnsonian  literature  which 
he  promises. 

Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill  has  recalled  the  Oxford  of  Johnson’s  under¬ 
graduate  career  vividly  and  faithfully.  Johnson,  he  reminds  us, 
was  in  sentiment  towards  Oxford  utterly  unlike  Gibbon,  who 
bitterly  exclaims  that  “  she  will  as  cheerfully  renounce  him  for  a 
son  as  he  is  willing  to  disclaim  her  for  a  mother.”  Gibbon  had 
the  rank  and  the  means  of  a  gentleman  commoner.  His  grievance 
against  his  University  was  that  it  suffered  him  to  waste  his  days 
in  extravagant  frivolity.  With  all  its  affectation  of  theology,  it 
did  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  see  that  he  understood  the  Articles 
of  the  Church  whose  bulwark  it  boasted  itself  to  be.  These 
were  days  when  Chesterfield  could  write  to  his  far  from  brilliant 
son,  44  What  do  you  think  of  being  Greek  professor  at  one  of  our 
Universities  ?  It  is  a  very  pretty  sinecure  and  requires  very  little 
knowledge  (much  less  than  I  hope  you  have  already)  of  that 
language.”  Yet  Johnson,  whose  associations  with  Oxford  were 
chiefly  of  penury  and  privations,  loved  it  as  tenderly  as  Gibbon 
despised  it.  44  The  lines,”  says  Dr.  Hill, 44  in  which  he  bids  us 
mark  what  ills  the  scholar’s  life  assail,  so  truly  told  of  his  own 
sufferings  that  when  in  his  old  age  he  tried  to  read  them  aloud  he 
burst  into  a  passion  of  tears.”  His  college  bills  came  to  about  eight 
shillings  a  week  ;  yet  he  could  not  command  means  to  pay  them, 
and  had  from  sheer  poverty  to  quit  the  University  in  fourteen 
months.  He  had  a  keen  sensibility  to  affronts,  and,  though 
Dr.  Hill  shows  that  there  is  little  foundation  for  the  famous 
and  pathetic  story  of  the  charitably  bestowed  boots,  he  must 
have  had  a  harder  fight  with  the  difficulties  of  an  empty 
purse  than  any  servitor.  To  those  around  him  he  seemed  a 
gay  and  frolicsome  fellow ;  but  44  it  was  bitterness,”  he  said, 
“that  they  mistook  for  frolic.  I  was  miserably  poor,  and 
I  thought  to  fight  my  way  by  my  literature  and  my  wit.” 
Nevertheless,  the  undergraduate  of  fourteen  months’  residence  all 
told,  who  left  without  a  degree  to  show,  or  prizes  to  vaunt,  and 
who  despised  the  college  lectures  he  was  fined  twopence  apiece  for 
evading,  was  from  first  to  last  the  most  faithful  son  Oxford  ever 
reared.  The  mere  sight  of  Oxford  revived  him  when  his  life  was 
already  ebbing  away,  and  he  expressed  no  greater  pride  in  the 
compliments  of  a  king  than  in  being  invited  44  to  dine  with  the 
Canons  of  Christ  Church.” 

With  Johnson  and  Oxford  as  a  place  of  learning  it  was  somewhat 
as  it  is  with  the  rich  man  in  the  story  books  who  can  afford  to  marry 
a  poor  wife,  because  he  has  money  enough  for  both.  Johnson  had 
enough  learning  even  as  an  undergraduate  to  put  him,  as  one 
of  his  Pembroke  tutors  said  in  after  times  to  Boswell,  44  above 
their  mark.”  But  Oxford  possessed  the  traditionary  fame  and  the 
material  splendour  which  the  Lichfield  bookseller’s  son  yearned 
for.  The  moment  the  University  re-adopted  him  by  granting  him 
a  Master  of  Arts’  degree  he  forgot  that  he  had  not  passed  through  the 
whole  academic  course.  How  delightful  it  is  to  read  of  his 
pleasure  in  the  mere  gown.  44  It  was,”  he  writes,  44  at  my  first 
coming  quite  new  and  handsome  ” ;  but  he  wore  it,  Lord  Stowell 
has  recorded, 44  almost  ostentatiously.”  The  Master  of  Arts’  robe 
had  to  suffer  for  its  owner’s  long  privation  of  academic  distinctions. 
Oxford  was  the  home  of  customs,  which  had  a  significance  to  John¬ 
son  which  they  possessed  for  few  other  undergraduates.  He  loved 
the  fireplace  in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  and  accused  the  44  Whigs  ” 
of  removing  it  to  the  side  from  some  sinister  motive.  He  felt  at 
home  amid  Oxford  Jacobites,  and  applauded  the  treasonable  senti¬ 
ments  of  Dr.  King  with  a  fervour  which  betrayed  no  presentiment 
that  he  was  to  become  one  of  the  most  loyal  of  King  George’s  sub¬ 
jects.  Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill  has  collected  some  very  curious  proofs  of  the 
undisguised  regret — common  in  Oxford — for  the  exiled  dynasty. 
This  regret  had  an  unfailing  charm  for  Johnson.  A  dozen  years 
before  he  matriculated  town  and  University  both  had  to  be  coerced 
by  a  regiment  of  foot  soldiers.  A  Jacobite  riot  broke  out  on  the 
Prince  of  Wales’s  birthday  because  the  Colleges  would  not  ring 
their  bells  in  honour  of  the  day.  The  major  in  command  of  the 
regiment  retaliated  by  lighting  a  bonfire  in  front  of  the  Star  Inn, 
and  drinking  healths  round  it  with  his  subalterns  to  the  pious 
memory  of  William  III.  Eight  or  nine  years  after  Johnson  had 
left,  when  Culloden  had  crushed  all  practical  Jacobite  hopes, 
Balliol  entertained  a  party  of  Jacobites.  One  of  the  guests,  in 
returning  homewards,  so  loudly  blessed  King  James  and  cursed 
King  George  as  to  provoke  the  loyal  indignation  of  a  Whig 
dignitary.  The  Whig  canon,  attempting  to  arrest  the  revel¬ 
lers,  was  roughly  handled,  especially  by  one  student.  44 1,”  said 
the  youthful  politician,  44  am  a  man  who  dare  say  God  bless 
King  James  the  Third;  and  I  tell  you  my  name  is  Dawes 
of  St.  Mary  Hall.  I  am  a  man  of  an  independent  fortune,  and 
therefore  afraid  of  no  man.”  Dawes  of  St.  Mary  Hall  was  brought 
before  the  Vice-Chancellor;  but  the  Vice-Chancellor  refused  to 
receive  the  canon’s  depositions ;  and  the  authority  of  Westminster 
Hall  had  to  be  invoked  to  punish  the  offenders.  Vice-Chancellors 
were  indeed  as  much  Jacobites  as  undergraduates.  We  are 
scarcely  surprised  that  the  soldiers,  in  the  earlier  riot  we  have  re¬ 
ferred  to,  were  sceptical  as  to  the  Vice-Chancellor’s  intentions 
when,  “attended  by  a  man  bearing  a  lanthorn  and  candle,  he  came 
up  to  help  to  keep  the  peace.”  A  soldier  actually  had  the  impiety 
to  strike  the  Vice-Chancellor’s  44  lanthorn  with  a  great  stick,  and 
beat  out  the  candle.”  But  if  the  University  authorities  were  not 
likely  to  offend  Johnson  by  their  love  for  the  exiled  family,  neither 
would  he  take  umbrage  at  the  compensatory  rigour  they  showed 
at  a  later  period  against  Methodist  students.  Whitfield  had  it  in 
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liis  favour  that  he  belonged  to  Johnson’s  own  College,  at  which  ho 
matriculated  as  a  servitor  four  years  later.  As  for  John  Wesley 
Johnson  liked  his  conversation  much,  except  for  a  reason,  “  very 
disagreeable  to  a  man  who  loves  to  fold  his  legs  and  have  out  his 
talk,”  that  Wesley  was  always  obliged  to  go  at  a  certain  hour. 
But  Methodism  Johnson  abhorred,  and  he  rejoiced  that  Oxford 
abhorred  it  also.  lie  cordially  approved  the  University’s  decision 
to  expel  six  students  of  St.  Edmund  Ilall  because  they  were 
both  ignorant  of  Greek  and  in  the  habit  of  preaching  in  illicit 
conventicles.  Their  real  crime  was  not  their  want  of  learning,  but 
their  design  to  use  residence  in  Oxford  as  an  avenue  to  ordination, 
and  so  to  the  propagation  of  Methodism  in  the  Church.  One 
undergraduate,  a  certain  Benjamin  Blatch,  though  equally  guilty 
of  religious  fervour  was  not  expelled  because,  though  he  was  illite¬ 
rate,  “  he  was  represented  to  be  a  man  of  fortune,  and  declared 
that  he  was  not  designed  for  holy  orders.” 

With  a  political  and  religious  fanaticism  which,  far  from  dis¬ 
pleasing  Johnson,  had  his  ardent  sympathy,  the  University,  while 
ceasing  to  be  industrious  or  learned,  clung  punctiliously  to  the  old 
shell  and  forms  of  the  days  when  it  still  had  vitality  and  growth. 
In  a  scheme  of  University  studies  drawn  up  shortly  before  Johnson 
matriculated  the  names  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  are  not  to  be  found ; 
but  every  academical  formality  savoured  of  logic  and  the  schoolmen. 
To  Johnson  it  would  not  seem  a  mere  farce  that  a  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  had  “  solemnly  to  determine  in  Lent  to 
■answer  at  Quodlibet  Disputations,  to  dispute  in  Austins,  speak 
two  Declamations,  and  read  six  solemn  Lectures.”  For  the  most 
part  the  exercises  had  come  to  be  a  mockery,  so  that  when  a  syllo¬ 
gism  was  propounded  the  candidate  for  the  degree  “  thereupon 
prayed  his  Aristotle  (for  so  is  the  senior  responding  bachelor  called) 
to  answer  for  him.”  Everything  was  done  by  deputy,  in  spite  of 
The  most  solemn  injunctions  that  “  every  one  was  bound  to  defend 
Aristotle  and  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Peripatetics,”  on  pain,  in 
the  event  of  failure,  of  being  “  mulcted  five  shillings  toties  quoties.” 
There  was  as  much  reality,  and  no  more,  in  the  solemn  Disputa¬ 
tions  as  in  the  obligation  upon  the  Kegius  Professor  of  Divinity  in 
admitting  Doctors  of  Divinity  to  their  degree,  to  “  examine  whether 
they  had  their  boots  on !  ” 

The  real  Oxford  for  a  good  many  years  before  and  after  John¬ 
son’s  entrance  was  a  place  which  had  “  300  ale-houses  of  the 
worst  fame  .and  reputation,  without  even  the  least  oiler  of  discom- 
muning  them  ”  ;  where  the  Senior  Proctor  arid  his  Pro-Proctor 
were  found  by  the  Jacobite  Vice-Chancellor  at  a  tavern  drinking 
doubtless  Hanoverian  healths,  and  as  is  recorded  “  to  their  great 
reluctance,”  were  forthwith  sent  to  their  colleges ;  and  where  an 
Oxford  satirist  could  lament  that  he  had  been  unable  to  find  All 
Souls,  till,  looking  across  the  road,  he  discovered  that  it  had 
migrated  bodily  to  the  “  Three  Tuns  ”  tavern.  Beer  drinking 
was  the  chief  employment  of  the  poorer  and  noisier  class  of  students, 
while  for  the  fine  gentlemen  there  were  races  on  what  was  then 
called  Port  Mead — foot  races  between  tailors  for  geese,  cock 
matches  between  the  Earl  of  Plymouth’s  and  the  town  cocks, 
balls  at  the  “  Angel,”  and  private  balls  given  by  gentlemen 
-commoners  in  honour  of  the  reigning  local  toast..  Wits  joined 
political  Clubs  which  met  at  inns  and  read  original  verses 
sometimes,  and  drank  Gallician  wine  always ;  and  plays  and 
■operas  composed  and  conducted  by  Handel  were  regular  parts 
of  Commemoration  festivities.  It  was,  as  West  wrote  to  the  poet 
Gray,  “  a  strange  country  flowing  with  syllogisms  and  ale,  where 
Horace  and  Virgil  are  equally  unkuown.”  But  in  Johnson,  with  a 
thirst  for  learning  which  he  could  gratify  for  himself,  and  a  craving 
for  experience  of  the  great  world  of  which  Oxford  was  then  much 
more  than  now  a  miniature,  the  difficulties  of  his  brief  under¬ 
graduate  career  never  tarnished  his  love  of  the  great  University. 
One  who  maintained  that  “  a  tavern  chair  is  the  throne  of  human 
felicity  ”  would  not  quarrel  with  the  number  of  the  Oxford  ale¬ 
houses.  The  desultoriness  of  that  strange  period  of  academic 
history  would  not  be  disliked  by  a  man  who,  according  to  a  frequent 
-companion,  “  declaimed  all  the  morning,  then  went  to  dinner  at  a 
tavern,  where  he  commonly  stayed  late,  and  then  drank  his  tea  at 
some  friend’s  house,  over  which  he  loitered  a  great  while.”  Instead 
of  abhorring  Jacobitism  in  high  places,  he  was  proud  that  the 
Master  of  Pembroke  in  his  time  was  “  that  fine  Jacobite  fellow, 
Dr.  Matthew  Panting.”  The  Generals  and  the  Juraments,  the 
Quodlibets  and  the  Austins,  had  more  meaning  for  him  than  for 
the  friend  of  Gray.  So  sound  a  heart  and,  we  venture  to  say,  so 
sweet  a  temper  had  he  that  he  felt  only  gratitude  for  the  few 
kindnesses  he  met,  and  no  rancour  for  the  stolid  insensibility  which 
suffered  one  who  had  given  such  proof  of  scholarship  as  Johnson’s 
noble  Latin  version  of  Pope’s  “  Messiah  ”  to  fade  away  from  Oxford 
after  little  more  than  a  year’s  residence  for  want  of  eight  shillings 
a  week  to  pay  his  battels.  Modern  Oxford  may,  as  Dr.  Birkbeck 
Hill  accuses  it,  foster  undergraduates  who  mistake  buffoonery  for 
wit,  and  turn  their  University’s  desire  to  honour  fame  and  merit 
into  an  exhibition  of  their  own  folly  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  a  Gibbon 
would  scarcely  now  renounce  it  for  its  contempt  for  learning ;  still 
les3  would  it  renounce  a  Johnson  from  incapacity  to  see  the 
scholar  through  the  seams  of  his  threadbare  coat. 

Dr.  Hill’s  picture  of  the  Oxford  of  Johnson’s  time  is  so  fresh 
and  vivid  that  it  has  beguiled  us  into  dwelling  somewhat  long 
upon  it.  But  equal  attention  should  be  given  to  the  following 
chapters  in  which  he  has  laboured  to  remove  misconceptions  both  of  j 
Johnson  and  of  Boswell  formed  by  Lord  Macaulay,  and  by  Mr. 
Carlyle.  Dr.  Hill,  in  defending  Johnson  against  Macaulay,  is,  we 
think,  almost  as  unjust  to  Macaulay  as  Macaulay  was  to  Johnson.  I 
We  should  surmise  that  when  these  chapters  were  written  Mr. 


Trevelyan’s  Life  of  his  uncle  had  not  appeared.  Many  readers  of 
that  delightful  biography  must  know  that  Macaulay  cannot  be  de¬ 
scribed  fairly  as  a  man  of  “  imperfect  sympathies.”  Like  Johnson 
himself  he  was  a  man  of  very  keen  antipathies  ;  and  certain  literary 
and  political  idiosyncrasies  of  Johnson’s  were  exactly  of  the  kind 
to  fret  and  irritate  counter  idiosyncrasies  in  his  critic.  Dr.  Hill, 
however,  though  we  must  deprecate  the  tone  in  which  he  speaks 
of  Lord  Macaulay,  has  successfully  met  the  charges  of  brutality 
which  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  brought  against  his  hero.  He  has 
failed  to  disprove  the  accusation  of  superstitiousness,  and  we  are  not 
concerned  at  his  failure.  The  admissions  of  Johnson  that  the 
stories  of  apparitions  and  second-sight  rested  on  no  sufficient  direct 
evidence,  have  a  ring  of  regretfulness  which  indicates  that  he  re¬ 
mained  of  the  same  opinion  still.  A  real  lover  of  Johnson  is 
content  that  it  should  be  so.  We  would  not  lose  a  single 
angle  or  excrescence  from  that  wonderful  character  which  lives 
for  ever  in  Boswell’s  pages.  His  unreasonableness  is  essential 
to  his  nature ;  its  extraordinary  strength  lies  in  the  reason 
he  imparted  into  his  unreason.  Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill  has  said 
most  truly  : — “  Other  men  are  violent  and  silly ;  he  was  violent 
and  kept  his  wits  more  than  ever  about  him.”  It  was  just  the 
same  with  his  many  odd  superstitions.  They  might  rest  on  no 
foundation  ;  but  he  could  demonstrate  with  irrefragable  force  that 
half  the  arguments  directed  against  them  were  at  least  equally 
baseless.  It  was  a  more  grateful  task  to  show,  as  does  this  volume, 
that  isolated  cases  of  auger  and  rudeness  have  been  erected 
by  Macaulay  into  a  perfectly  untenable  structure  of  habitual 
savagery.  Those  who  best  knew  him,  though  some  had  ceased  to 
love  him,  bore  testimony  that  “  peace  and  good  will  towards  man 
were  the  natural  emanations  of  his  heart.”  “  He  was  always  in¬ 
dulgent  to  the  young ;  he  never  attacked  the  unassuming,  nor 
meant  to  terrify  the  diffident.”  It  almost  seems  like  burlesque, 
when  we  remember  Macaulay’s  essay,  to  read  Johnson’s  own  declara¬ 
tion  that  he  always  regarded  himself  as  “  a  very  polite  man.”  But 
it  was  true  even  in  a  more  commonplace  sense  than  Mr.  Carlyle’s, 
that  to  any  one  who  looked  below  the  surface  he  had  “  the  noble 
universal  politeness  of  a  man  that  knows  the  dignity  of  men  and 
feels  his  own.”  He  undoubtedly  had  that  politeness ;  he  would 
go  himself  instead  of  sending  his  negro  servant  Frank  to  buy  food 
lor  his  sick  cat,  that  the  man’s  “  delicacy  might  not  be  hurt  at 
seeing  himself  employed  for  the  convenience  of  a  quadruped.”  But 
he  had  besides,  except  perhaps  at  dinner,  the  politeness  of  a  well- 
bred,  kind-hearted  gentleman.  Here  it  is  that  Mr.  Carlyle  himself, 
in  refuting  Lord  Macaulay’s  charges  of  overbearing  tyranny,  has 
fallen  into  an  error  which  Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill  has  corrected. 
Johnson  was  neither  at  Oxford  Mr.  Carlyle's  “  rough,  seamy-faced, 
raw-boned  college  servitor,  stalking  about  in  winter  season  with 
his  shoes  worn  out,”  much  in  want  of  meat,  and  gazing  hungrily 
at  “  the  empty  and  locked  buttery  ” ;  nor  in  London  was  he  for 
Boswell  alone  “  a  mighty  constellation,”  while  “  for  the  mass  of 
men  he  was  but  a  huge,  ill-snuffed,  tallow  light.”  As  Dr.  Hill 
shows  very  conclusively,  Johnson  was  never  a  servitor  at  all,  and 
had  the  same  access,  so  long  as  he  remained  at  Pembroke,  to  the 
buttery  and  kitchen  as  other  undergraduates.  He  shows,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  yet  more  conclusively  that  in  London,  after  his  Dictionary 
appeared,  he  was  an  intimate  of  most  men  of  rank  in  England  who 
possessed  any  literary  tastes.  His  journey  in  Scotland  was  more 
like  a  royal  progress  than  an  ordinary  tour.  When  he  visited 
Cambridge  he  was  welcomed  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  a  Scotch 
University  could  display  towards  Lord  Beaconsfield.  The  writer 
of  an  account  of  one  especial  visit  to  Cambridge  admires  his  good 
sense  in  not  appearing  on  Sunday  at  St.  Mary’s  “  to  be  the  general 
gaze.  Such  an  appearance  at  such  a  time  and  place  might  have 
turned,  as  it  were,  a  Christian  church  into  an  idol  temple !  ” 

They  to  whom  Johnson  is  a  hero,  as  he  ought  to  be  to  all  right- 
thinking  Englishmen,  will  be  grateful  for  the  defence  of  a  precious 
memory  from  charges  which  only  partial  knowledge  can  excuse,  and 
for  the  rescue  of  the  reputation  of  the  eighteenth  century  from  the 
odium  of  having  neglected  one  of  its  greatest  characters.  But  all 
who  love  Johnson  owe  a  yet  deeper  obligation  to  Dr.  Hill  for 
bringing  into  clearer  relief  phases  in  his  disposition  and  life  which 
we  should  scarcely  discover  from  Boswell.  The  melancholy  which 
darkens  so  many  pages  in  the  Life  was,  after  all,  only  occasional ;  and 
the  argumentativeness  which  overthrew  the  greatest  conversation¬ 
alists  of  the  most  conversational  of  ages  was  but  one  side  in  a 
many-sided  intellect.  That  there  was  tenderness  we  have  seen,  but, 
besides  the  tenderness,  Dr.  Hill  shows  that  “  there  was  a  liveliness, 
a  comicality,  we  might  even  say,  a  joviality,  iu  Johnson’s  character, 
which  is  not  at  all  shown  in  the  pages  of  Macaulay,  and  but  little 
even  in  those  of  Boswell.”  Murphy,  the  dramatist,  declared  that 
“  Johnson  was  incomparable  at  buffoonery;  and  I  verily  think  if 
he  had  good  eyes,  and  a  form  less  inflexible,  he  would  have  made 
an  admirable  mimic.”  Hawkins,  certainly  no  prejudiced  admirer, 
said  that,  “in  the  talent  of  humour  there  hardly  ever  was  his 
equal,  except  perhaps  among  the  old  comedians.  By  means  of  this 
he  was  enabled  to  give  to  any  relation  that  requi  red  it  the  aids  and 
graces  of  expression,  and  to  discriminate  with  the  nicest  exactness 
the  characters  of  those  whom  it  concerned;”  One  authority 
declares  that  he  could  vie  in  reciting  with  Garrick.  “Johnson,” 
said  Garrick  himself,  “  gives  you  a  forcible  hug,  .and  shakes  laughter 
out  of  you  whether  you  will  or  not.”  Garrick,  be  it  remembered, 
was  a  pupil  at  that  Staffordshire  “  academy,”  which  Macaulay 
thought  “  must  have  resembled  an  ogre’s  den.’  ’  Boswell  spent  not 
more  than  two  years  and  a  quarter  in  t/lie  neighbourhood  of 
Johnson,  and  of  this  no  part  covers  Johnsonys  happiest  hours,  the 
sixteen  years,  half  at  least  of  which  he  spent,  with  the  Thrales  at 
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Streatham.  Miss  Burney  knew  him  intimately  during  this  time 
and  she  has  preserved  memorials  of  it  in  her  Diary,  which  reveal 
the  brightest,  gayest  side  of  his  life.  It  is  a  pity  no  publisher 
has  the  enterprise  to  produce  an  edition  of  “  Boswell's  Johnson,” 
with  Miss  Burney’s  and  Mrs.  Thrale's  reminiscences — marked  typo¬ 
graphically,  so  as  to  be  readily  distinguishable — interpolated  at  the 
right  places  in  the  text  of  Boswell.  They  would  seldom  contradict, 
but  they  might  often  modify,  the  impression  which  Johnson’s 
more  public  appearances  made  on  Boswell,  as  on  the  world  at  large. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  for  comment  on  Dr.  Hill’s 
interesting  accounts  of  the  relations  of  Johnson  with  Lord  Chester¬ 
field,  whose  great  powers  he  perhaps  hardly  adequately  appre¬ 
ciates  ;  with  Bennet  Langton,  that  polished,  if  tedious,  representa¬ 
tive  of  Cardinal  Langton,  “  with  his  mild  countenance,  his  elegant 
features,  and  his  sweet  smile,  sitting  with  one  leg  twisted  round 
the  other,  as  if  fearing  to  occupy  more  space  than  was  equitable  ” ; 
and  with  Goldsmith,  who  is  too  great  a  name  to  appear  among  even 
Johnson’s  satellites.  Nothing  could  be  more  dexterous  than  the 
sketch  of  Topharn  Beauclerk,  macaroni,  scholar,  and  wit,  who 
charmed  moralists  into  countenancing  adultery,  and  at  whose  death, 
to  avert  which  Johnson  “  would  have  walked  to  the  extent  of  the 
diameter  of  the  earth,”  Burke  said  of  his  wife,  who  had  abandoned 
family  and  honour  for  his  sake : — “  It  is  really  enlivening  to 
behold  her  released  from  all  her  cares,  a  thousand  pounds  a  year  at 
her  disposal,  and — her  husband  dead  !  ”  But,  throughout,  the 
author  of  this  pleasant  volume  has  spared  no  pains  to  enable  the 
present  generation  to  realize  more  completely  the  sphere,  so  near 
and  so  far  from  this  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  which 
Johnson  talked  and  taught.  We  can  fully  understand  how,  when 
he  detected  among  the  Christ  Church  battel  books  the  missing  link 
of  proof  that  Johnson  was  only  fourteen  months,  and  not  three 
years,  a  commoner  of  Pembroke,  “  at  that  moment,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  happiest  men  in  Oxford  was  to  be  found  in  a  garret  into 
which  the  light  of  the  sun  never  makes  its  way.” 
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MRS.  GREEN  can  have  had  no  temptation  to  infringe  the 
order  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  which  restricts  the  editors 
of  these  volumes  of  State  Papers  to  fifty  pages  of  preface  and  in¬ 
troduction.  After  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  most  of 
the  volumes  of  this  series,  we  can  safely  say  that,  in  the  dulness  of 
its  entries  and  the  poverty  of  the  events  referred  to,  it  stands  abso¬ 
lutely  without  a  rival.  It  is  the  fourth  of  the  series  relating  to 
the  period  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  though  scarcely  any  of  the 
documents  analysed  in  it  have  appeared  in  print,  and  the  matter 
contained  in  them  is  so  far  new,  yet  scarcely  anything  can  be 
gleaned  from  it  to  illustrate  the  general  history  of  the  time.  It  is 
a  weary  labour  to  turn  over  pages  where  almost  every  alternate 
document  is  headed  “  Council  of  State,  Day’s  Proceedings,”  and 
where  the  intervening  papers  consist  of  brief  instructions  carrying 
out  the  resolutions  of  the  Council,  or  still  briefer  details  of  the 
measures  adopted  in  pursuance  of  these  instructions.  Nor  will  the 
dulness  of  this  Calendar  appear  in  less  distinct  colours  to  any  one 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  it  month  by  month  with  the 
corresponding  period  of  Whitelocke’s  Memorials.  This  latter 
volume  would,  if  read  by  itself,  give  some  tolerable  idea  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  events  during  the  year  1652;  whereas  it  would  require 
some  considerable  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  time  to  enable 
a  reader  to  follow  with  any  profit  the  entries  in  the  Calendar. 
A  striking  illustration  of  this  will  be  found  by  referring  to  the 
details  of  the  conversation  in  the  Speaker’s  house  on  the  10th  of 
December,  1651,  when  the  question  was  raised  as  to  the  form  of 
government  to  be  adopted,  and  Cromwell  declared  that,  the  old 
King  being  dead  and  his  son  defeated,  he  held  it  necessary  to 
come  to  a  settlement  of  the  nation.  Now  there  is  no  allusion  to 
this  conference,  nor,  again,  to  the  private- conversation  between 
Whitelocke  and  Cromwell  which  occurred  in  the  November 
following,  to  be  found  in  this  volume.  The  three  preceding 
volumes  ran  over  the  period  from  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  to 
the  escape  of  Charles  II.  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Worcester. 
The  “crowning  ”  victory  of  September  3,  1651,  destroyed  for  the 
time  all  the  hopes  of  the  Royalists,  and  there  is  little'  to  connect 
this  volume  with  that  which  immediately  preceded  it,  except 
the  references  to  the  disposal  of  the  prisoners  who  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Government  after  the  battle.  It  was  therefore  an 
easy  task  for  Mrs.  Green  to  give  a  summary  of  almost  everything 
that  was  noticeable  in  her  documents ;  and  of  course  it  was  not 
in  her  power  to  throw  much  interest  into  the  dullest  set  of  state 
papers  which  it  has  ever  been  our  fortune  to  attempt  to  review. 
Those,  however,  who  care  to  investigate  any  particular  obscure 
point  of  history,  or  the  fortunes  of  any  person  who  figured  in  the 
transactions  of  the  period,  will  be  glad  of  the  aid  afforded  bv  her 
judicious  classification  of  documents  under  their  various  headings. 
The  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  the  English  and  the  Dutch 
consequent  on  the  collision  of  the  fleets  on  19th  May,  1652,  falls 
within  the  time  occupied  by  these  papers ;  but  the  subsequent 
history  will  better  be  noticed  in  a  review  of  the  next  two  volumes 
of  the  series,  which  may  perhaps  be  expected  some  months  hence. 
The  account  of  the  events  which  followed  this  collision  occupy 
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a  prominent  place  in  Mrs.  Green’s  preface.  But  perhaps  we  shall 
best  consult  the  reader’s  satisfaction  by  avoiding  the  high  road  of 
history  and  proceeding  to  notice  some  of  its  bypaths. 

Mrs.  Green  observes  that  the  notices  of  the  exiled  royal 
family  are  scanty.  There  are,  in  fact,  only  three  or  four  allusions 
to  Charles  and  his  family  in  the  whole  volume  ;  and  these  papers 
do  not  add  much  to  what  we  learn  of  them  from  Evelyn’s  Diary 
and  from  the  letters  in  the  Tanner  collection  at  Oxford.  Quite 
at  the  beginning  of  the  volume  there  is  an  anonymous  letter  from 
N.  N.  to  an  unknown  correspondent,  which,  as  it  has  reached  the 
State  Paper  Office,  may  perhaps  have  been  intercepted. 
It  is  classed  as  an  extract  from  the  French  Correspondence 
and,  speaking  of  the  dissensions  that  exist  among  the  Royalists, 
it  represents  the  party  of  the  Queen  at  Paris  as  being  in 
fair  agreement  with  the  Scots,  and  consenting  to  the  degra¬ 
dation  the  young  King  had  submitted  to  in  condescending 
to  the  hard  terms  the  Scotch  had  imposed  upon  him  as  a 
condition  of  aiding  his  cause.  It  is  possible  that,  if  that  cause 
had  been  successful,  many  of  the  party  would  have  concurred  in. 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  final  suppression  of  Episco¬ 
pacy.  Under  existing  circumstances  some  of  them  were  heartily 
glad  of  the  defeat  at  Worcester,  preferring,  as  they  alleged,  that 
the  King  should  not  be  restored  at  all  “  rather  than  that  it  should 
be  done  by  the  Scotch  or  by  closing  with  the  English  who- 
opposed  him  and  his  father.”  This  was  not  the  universal  feeling- 
of  this  class  of  Royalists,  for  the  entry  in  Evelyn’s  Diary  of  the- 
22nd  of  September  is  to  the  effect  that  the  news  of  the  battle  had 
exceedingly  mortified  their  expectations.  One  passage  in  this- 
letter  describes  exactly  by  anticipation  what  took  place  within  less 
than  ten  years.  The  writer  says : — 

The  only  thing  that  will  content  them  is  an  utter  suppressing  of  all. 
Presbyterians  and  Independents,  and  they  have  firm  hopes  that  in  a  few 
years,  by  domestic  dissension  and  foreign  assistance,  the  King  will  be  set 
up  again  and  revenged  to  the  full  of  his  enemies. 

This  letter  is  the  most  interesting  document  calendared  in  the 
volume,  and  gives  a  better  account  of  the  English  residents  in 
Paris  than  can  be  found  in  any  publication  we  have  met  with.  It 
is  written  from  Paris,  November  1,  1651,  and,  so  far,  the  Queen- 
mother  had  persuaded  Charles  to  keep  away  from  the  English 
Church  service  which  was  held  in  Sir  Richard  Browne’s  house. 
Her  influence  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  lasted  long. 
Within  a  fortnight  of  this  time  we  learn  from  Evelyn’s  Diary 
that  Charles  was  present  at  the  English  service,  thereby  showing 
that  he  was  in  earnest  when,  upon  hearing  the  rumour  that  he  was- 
gone  into  Scotland,  he  replied,  “  I  had  rather  have  been  hanged.” 

The  other  documents  relating  to  the  Royal  family  are  (1)  an. 
unimportant,  though  lbng,  set  of  instructions  from  the  King  to  the- 
Earl  of  Norwich,  who  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Brussels  in 
February  1652  ;  (2)  a  warrant  from  Charles  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Exchequer  to  pay  William  Curtius,  an  agent  in  Germany, 
forty  shillings  a  day,  which  must  have  been  thought  at  the  time 
worth  little  more  than  the  paper  on  which  it  was  written ;  (3)  a 
commission  appointing  Lord  Gerard  of  Brandon  Captain-General 
of  the  Life  Guards  to  be  raised ;  (4)  another  commission  to 

William  Davenant  to  have  command  in  some  English  plantations 
in  America,  of  which  we  only  hear  indirectly  from  its  becoming- 
known  to  the  Council  of  State,  who  ordered  Thomas  Harrison, 
the  minister  of  St.  Dunstan’s-in-the-East  in  London,  to  exhibit  it 
to  them. 

The  Independent  ministers  play  a  conspicuous  part  throughout 
the  volume.  Some  of  them  seem  to  have  given  the  Government 
a  good  deal  of  trouble,  though  most  of  them  were  conformable  in 
all  respects.  There  is  a  curious  incident  recorded  with  regard 
to  one  William  Adderley,  who  had  been  appointed  minister  to  the 
fleet  at  Chatham,  with  a  salary  of  100/.  a  year  and  emoluments,  in 
October  1549-  From  a  petition  of  the  officers  and  seamen  to  the 
Council  of  State  it  appears  that,  though  Adderley  had  received 
1  oof.  a  year  for  two  years  out  of  the  petitioners’  pay,  he  had  totally- 
neglected  his  office.  Accordingly  request  is  made  that  he  should, 
be  ordered  “  to  preach  on  board  some  of  the  ships  most  centred 
to  the  rest,  so  that  they  may  enjoy  the  means  of  salvation.’” 
This  petition,  signed  by  forty-two  officers  and  seamen,  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Admiralty  Committee  with  instructions  to  see  that 
the  sailors  got  some  redress.  The  document  is  followed  by  a 
counter-statement  of  the  minister,  alleging  that,  though  he  had 
not  preached  on  board,  he  had  constantly  preached  on  shore- 
where  there  was  a  meeting-place  with  pews  which  was  both  con¬ 
venient  and  central,  and  that  so  many  navy  men  lived  on  shore- 
that  no  ship  would  be  large  enough  to  contain  them,  and  that  if 
boats  enough  could  be  found  to  convey  them,  “  yet  to  row  on  the 
Lord’s  day  is  judged  unlawful  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  one 
half  of  the  Lord's  day  would  be  spent  in  rowing  to  and  fro,  unless- 
order  was  given  for  all  to  have  diet  on  board,  otherwise  the  day 
would  be  turned  into  a  fast.  If  the  Act  be  dispensed  with  as  to 
this  place,  many  would  take  the  liberty  to  row  up  and  down  upon 
their  own  pleasure.”  This  is  followed  by  the  copy  of  a  third  docu¬ 
ment  signed  by  fifty  other  officers  and  seamen,  which  is  without 
date  but  must  belong  to  the  year  1 549,  begging  Adderley  to  accept 
the  office  of  their  minister.  It  is  expressed  in  the  ordinary  Puritan 
cant  of  the  period,  explaining  that  they  desired  nothing  more  than 
“  preaching,  expounding  of  scripture,  and  catechizing  of  youth,” 
and  adding  a  hope  that  their  petition  will  be  followed  by  his 
acceptance  of  the  office,  “  which  will  be  a  sweet  and  comfortable 
return  of  some  of  our  prayers,  and  an  exceeding  great  confirmation 
of  our  opinion  that  the  Lord  has  some  gracious  work  to  do  in  these 
parts  in  the  conversion  of  souls,  when  to  so  many  good  people  of 
late  sent  to  reside  here  he  shall  crown  his  blessing  with  sending 
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faithful  ministers.”  As  regards  Adderley  himself,  it  appears  as  if 
a  sort  of  compromise  was  agreed  to,  as  there  is  an  Order  in  Council 
of  March  5,  1652,  for  him  “  to  officiate  in  the  parish  church  of 
Chatham  on  the  Lord’s  day  until  a  minister  is  settled  there,  and 
preach  once  on  hoard  all  the  State’s  ships  before  their  going  out, 
after  convenient  notice  given  to  him  to  do  so.”  The  affair  itself 
is  insignificant  enough,  but  it  illustrates  the  sort  of  dominion 
which  Puritanism  exercised  over  people,  high  and  low.  The 
Puritan  party  made  religion  ridiculous,  and  have  to  answer  for 
the  contempt  into  which  it  fell  after  the  Restoration. 

We  have  noticed  but  one  other  entry  of  general  interest.  It  is 
of  July  11,  a  somewhat  remarkable  day  for  a  Council  of  State  to 
sit,  being  a  Sunday.  On  that  day  it  was  proposed  to  them  to  assist 
in  the  publication  of  the  celebrated  Bible  known  as  Walton's 
Polyglot.  In  Todd’s  Life  of  Walton  the  minute  of  Council  is 
printed,  but  with  the  omission  of  the  concluding  paragraph.  The 
answer  given  was  that  the  work  propounded  by  him  was  very 
honourable  and  deserving  encouragement,  but  they  staved  off  its 
consideration,  alleging  that  the  matter  of  his  desires  was  more 
proper  for  the  consideration  of  Parliament  than  Council. 

THE  ALPINE  JOURNAL ,* 

rpHEKE  are  now  eight  volumes  of  this  periodical,  the  first 
_L  number  of  which  was  published  fifteen  years  ago.  Few  even 
of  those  specially  interested  in  the  Alps  can  have  imagined  when 
the  Journal  first  made  its  appearance  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
find  sufficient  material  for  continuing  it  during  so  long  a  period. 
At  the  time  of  its  birth  not  only  had  the  summits  of  most  of  the 
great  mountains  been  reached,  but  a  very  large  number  of  passes 
had  been  traversed  ;  and,  as  the  first  and  second  series  of  Peaks, 
Passes,  and  Glaciers  were  in  existence,  it  might  certainly  have  been 
thought  that  there  was  not  much  more  to  be  said  about  the  Alps, 
seeing  with  what  energy  they  had  been  explored  and  how  well  they 
had  been  described.  The  Alpine  Club  has  been  able  to  prove,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  was  a  good  deal  to  discover  ;  and  the  invincible 
energy  of  its  members  has  been  shown  in  making  a  great  variety 
of  expeditions,  and  in  examining  a  considerable  extent  of  mountain 
country  to  which  previously  little  attention  had  been  given.  All 
that  was  done  was  carefully  recorded  in  the  Alpine  Journal,  and 
for  a  considerable  time  its  pages  were  well  filled.  It  is  true  that  much 
of  what  appeared  in  it  was  interesting  only  to  those  who  were  de¬ 
voted  to  mountaineering,  and  appeared  tedious  to  other  readers ;  but 
writers  on  subjects  connected  with  a  special  pursuit  cannot  be 
blamed  if  their  productions  seem  unmeaning  to  those  who  know 
nothing  about  it, (and  moreover  there  are  papers  in  the  Alpine  Journal, 
especially  in  the  earlier  numbers,  which  are  not  in  the  least  likely 
to  be  found  dull  by  any  one.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  there 
have  been  signs  of  exhaustion  lately,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  for 
some  time  past  there  has  been  little  to  record,  not  because  of  any 
cessation  of  activity  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  Alpine  Club, 
but  because  their  favourite  region  was  at  last  thoroughly  ex¬ 
plored,  and  therefore  no  new  expeditions  of  interest  could  be 
made.  No  doubt  this  want  of  matter  has  not  affected  all  the 
articles  in  the  Journal,  as  some  very  interesting  ones  have  been 
written  by  members  of  the  Club  who  have  travelled  in  regions  far 
more  distant  than  those  in  which  the  Alpine  chain  rises  ;  but  the 
bulk  of  the  papers  has  always  related  to  the  Alps,  and  about 
these  there  is  not  much  more  to  be  said  except  by  the  man  of 
science.  The  latter’s  contributions  might  certainly  appear  in  the 
Alpine  Journal,  which,  according  to  its  title-page,  is  “  A  Record  of 
Mountain  Adventure  and  Scientific  Observation,”  and  contains  some 
excellent  articles  on  subjects  of  a  scientific  nature  ;  but  there 
are  not  many  of  them,  and  mountain  adventure  has  decidedly 
been  more  popular  than  research,  a  fact  not  to  be  greatly  regretted 
in  these  days  of  very  little  adventure  and  overmuch  teaching.  As 
containing,  in  the  form  of  a  record  of  mountain  expeditions,  a 
minute  account  of  many  parts  of  the  principal  European  range, 
contributed  by  a  large  number  of  men,  some  of  whom  possessed 
considerable  powers  of  observation,  the  Alpine  Journal  is  of  no  small 
value.  It  can  hardly  have  the  same  interest  in  future,  so  far  as 
regards  the  Alps,  for  the  reason  already  stated — namely,  that  there 
is  nothing  left  to  explore ;  and  the  eight  volumes  may  therefore 
almost  be  looked  upon  as  a  complete  record,  telling  how  the 
thorough  exploration  of  the  Alpine  chain,  which  was  begun  by 
the  authors  of  Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers,  was  continued  and  carried 
to  an  end. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  practice  of  Alpine 
climbing  is  looked  upon  by  many  as  a  senseless  one,  and  as  leading 
men  to  run  very  great  risks  without  any  sufficient  reason.  We  do 
not  propose  to  enter  on  the  much-debated  question  whether  an 
adequate  return  is  to  be  obtained  for  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
of  mountain  expeditions,  and  whether  careful  men  have  much  to 
fear  from  the  latter.  There  have  been  unfortunately  many  lament¬ 
able  accidents  on  mountains ;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
these  were — in  most  cases  certainly- — due  to  neglect  either  of 
proper  precautions  or  of  rules  which  experience  had  shown  to  be 
necessary.  The  question  of  danger  apart,  it  might  fairly  be  urged 
that  a  pursuit  which,  in  spite  of  the  great  endurance  it  requires, 
has  for  so  long  found  many  votaries,  more  especially  amongst 
highly-educated  men,  can  hardly  be  utterly  foolish ;  and  the  fact 
referred  to  in  a  previous  article  in  the  Saturday  Review,  that  the 
Alpine  Club  has  been  imitated  in  the  principal  countries  in  Europe, 
goes  far  to  show  that  the  passion  for  exploring  the  ice-world  is 
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due  to  a  natural  and  healthy  feeling,  not  to  mere  eccentricity, 
which  would  be  little  likely  to  find  sympathizers  abroad.  Although 
the  Alpine  Journal  may  contain  accounts  of  some  expeditions 
which  should  never  have  been  made,  they  cannot  be  said  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  large  part  of  it,  and  not  a  few  of  the  records  in  it  are 
interesting  from  the  skill  and  perseverance  they  tell  of  in  a  pursuit 
which  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  puerile  and  unmeaning  or  as 
attractive  merely  from  its  danger  by  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble 
to  observe  the  immense  fascination  it  has  had  for  many. 

Curiously  enough,  the  danger  seems  to  have  been  least  on  those 
occasions  when  the  incentives  to  pressing  forward  recklessly  were 
greatest.  As  need  hardly  be  said,  what  Alpine  travellers  have 
ever  most  desired  has  been  to  make  first  ascents  of  virgin 
peaks,  and,  though  four  lives  were  lost  on  the  Matterhorn,  most  of 
the  great  mountains  were  scaled  for  the  first  time  with  perfect 
safety.  It  should  be  added,  however,  that  unfortunately  there  were 
not  so  many  of  them  as  the  Alpine  Club  could  have  wished,  and 
even  at  the  time  when  the  Journal  was  first  published  the  number  of 
untrodden  summits  had  been  sadly  thinned.  Indeed  it  is  singular  in 
looking  through  its  pages  to  find  how  few  are  the  first  ascents  of  great 
mountains  recorded,  and  how  small  a  number  can,  therefore,  have 
been  unascended  in  the  beginning  of  1863.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
first  three  volumes  accounts  of  the  climbing  of  considerable  peaks 
are  not  wanting,  but  in  the  succeeding  ones  there  is  an  absolute 
dearth  of  them,  owing  to  causes  over  which  the  members  of  the 
Alpine  Club  certainly  had  no  control.  Thus  the  first  volume  opens 
with  an  account  of  the  climbing  of  the  Monte  della  Desgrazia,  a 
mountain  of  no  great  height,  but  remarkable  from  its  isolation  and 
its  form,  followed  by  papers  recording  the  first  ascents  of  the  huge 
Dent  Blanche  which  towers  so  grimly  over  Zermatt,  of  the  beautiful 
Dent  d’Herens,  and  of  the  Viescherhorn.  In  the  second  are  descrip¬ 
tions  by  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  of  his  successful  attempt  on  the  Roth- 
horn,  and  also  of  the  first  ascents  by  other  members  of  the  Club 
of  the  Pointe  des  Ecrins  in  the  Dauphind,  a  mountain  of  terrible 
difficulty,  and  of  the  Aiguille  de  Bionnassay,  one  of  the  peaks  of 
the  Mont  Blanc  chain.  There  is  also  a  mention  of  the  scaling  of 
the  Gabelhorn,  but  no  full  account  of  this  appears.  In  the  third 
volume  Mr.  H.  Walker  describes  how  the  summit  of  the  Piz  Roseg 
in  the  Bernina  was  attained,  and  there  is  a  reprint  of  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Whymper  to  the  Times  describing  his  ascent  of  the  Matter¬ 
horn,  and  the  fatal  accident  which  happened.  There  is  also  a 
mention  of  the  same  traveller’s  success  on  the  Aiguille  Verte. 
In  the  other  five  volumes  no  first  ascent  of  any  great  peak  in  the 
Alps  by  an  English  traveller  is  recorded,  so  that  the  above  list, 
scanty  as  it  is,  represents  all  the  mountains  belonging  to  what 
those  who  travel  in  the  Alps  call  the  first  class,  of  which  the 
summits  were  still  untrodden  in  1863,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Aiguille  de  la  Meije,  first  scaled  by  a  French  gentleman,  and 
of  the  Aiguille  du  Geant,  which  has  not  yet  been  climbed.  If, 
however,  there  were  comparatively  few  first  ascents  of  importance 
to  be  made  at  the  time  when  the  Alpine  Journal  appeared, 
there  were  many  peaks  of  the  second  order  to  be  scaled, 
and  there  was  much  to  be  done  in  exploring  the  glacier  region. 
Certainly  no  want  of  activity  was  shown ;  almost  every 
glacier  seems  to  have  been  examined  ;  well  nigh  every 
pass  that  could  be  made  has  been  made,  and  in  addition  a 
large  number  of  new  routes  up  mountains  already  ascended  have 
been  followed  ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  more  energy  than 
discretion  has  been  shown  in  some  of  these  expeditions.  There  is 
no  occasion  now  to  repeat  what  we  said  in  a  former  number  re¬ 
specting  second  and  third  ways  up  mountains,  or  to  point  out  the 
obvious  absurdity  of  going  up  a  peak  by  a  dangerous  route  when 
a  safe  one  can  be  followed.  There  may,  no  doubt,  be  a  legitimate 
pleasure  in  discovering  a  line  to  the  top  of  a  great  peak  not  pre¬ 
viously  traversed  ;  and  this  pleasure  may  possibly  be  enhanced  by 
the  fact  that  the  difficulties  of  the  new  path  are  greater  than  those 
of  the  old  :  but  it  is  clear  that  the  laudable  desire  to  overcome 
obstacles  should  not  carry  a  man  so  far  as  to  cause  him  to  run  con¬ 
siderable  risk  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  wants  to  cross  some 
part  of  a  mountain  which  no  one  has  crossed  before.  Various 
accounts  of  the  discovery  of  new  routes  up  mountains  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Alpine  Journal.  Some  of  the  expeditions  described 
must  have  been  extremely  interesting,  and  though  involving  a 
struggle  with  great  difficulties  did  not  involve  apparently  any 
dauger  against  which  skill  could  not  provide  ;  but  of  others  this 
cannot  be  said.  With  regard  to  the  very  numerous  passes  men¬ 
tioned,  it  may  in  like  manner  be  observed  that  many  of  them  must 
have  been  well  worth  crossing,  but  that  others  involved  such  risks 
as  surely  should  never  have  been  incurred  for  the  sake  merely  of 
passing  over  rock  or  glacier  previously  unattempted  or  un¬ 
traversed. 

The  Alpine  Journal  is,  however,  by  no  means  exclusively  filled 
with  accounts  of  the  work  done  by  members  of  the  Club  above  the 
snow-line  in  the  Alps.  In  parts  of  it  are  descriptions  of  valley 
country  in  districts  comparatively  little  known,  and  there  are  also 
accounts,  already  alluded  to,  of  travel  in  countries  far  more  distant 
than  Switzerland  or  the  Tyrol,  and  in  ranges  lottier  than  the  Alps. 
Thus,  to  mention  some  only,  the  third  volume  contains  two  papers 
on  the  Himalayas,  one  being  an  account  of  a  walking  tour,  and  the 
other  a  description  of  the  Tibetan  Pass  from  Simla  to  Srinagar.  In 
the  fourth  volume  there  is  another  description  of  Himalayan  travel, 
and  this  volume  also  contains  an  article  on  the  Caucasus  and  a 
description  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  There  is  besides  an  account 
of  the  ascent  of  Popocatepetl,  17,780  feet  high,  but  this  appa¬ 
rently  is  not  contributed  by  a  member  of  the  Alpine  Club.  The 
seventh  volume  contains  a  description  of  a  journey  in  Lapland,  by 
the  author  of  the  paper  on  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  an  article 
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on  the  ascent  of  the  Myrdals  Jokull  in  Iceland  by  Mr.  W.  L. 
Watts,  who  subsequently  explored  a  vast  snowtield  m  that 
country.  In  the  same  volume  is  an  account  of  the.  ascent  ot 
Elbruz  in  the  Caucasus,  so  that  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  spite  of 
its  name,  the  Alpine  Journal  has  not  been  confined  to  the  Alps, 
but  has  recorded  travel  and  “mountain  adventure”  in  regions  tar 

That  in  future  a  larger  proportion  of  such  contributions  will 
appear  in  it  seems  highly  probable.  The  snows  ot  the  Alps 
will  of  course  continue  to  attract  large  numbers  of  men  every 
year,  but,  so  far  as  regards  climbers,  little  worth  recording 
remains  to  be  done,  and  probably  before  long  no  inconsiderable 
number  of  energetic  men  will  betake  themselves  to  more  distant 
mountain  countries,  where  there  are  untrodden  glaciers  and  vugin 
peaks  innumerable.  The  record  of  Alpine  exploration  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  closed  for  the  sufficing  reason  that  there  is  nothing 
left  to  explore.  The  Alpine  Journal  will  always  be  ol  great 
value  to  those  who  wish  to  know  how.  everything  was  lound  out 
about  the  configuration  of  a  district  which  has  perhaps  been  more 
minutely  described  than  any  other  on  the  face  ol  the  earth. 


FRIENDSHIP.* 

THE  learned  author  of  Ariadne  will  not  have  forgotten  the 
remark  of  Deianira  that  a  man  should  be  grateful  to  people 
who  have  amused  him.  Ouida  has  certainly  amused  us  many 
times  by  the  unconscious  audacity  of  her  flights  into  the  regions,  of 
scholarship  and  sport.  Why,  then,  does  she  insist  on  making 
gratitude  so  difficult?  One  has  been  accustomed. to  read  her  novels 
iust  as  one  goes  occasionally  to  the  Circus.  It  is  not  exactly  the 
legitimate  drama  that  Ouida  oilers  us  on  her  crowded  and  highly 
decorated  stage.  The  heroes  are  persons  who  perform  more  than 
mortal  feats,  who  swing  on  the  flying  trapeze  of  ambition,  who 
ride  the  six  bare-backed  horses  of  the  passions,  who  elevate  them¬ 
selves  (on  poles  sustained  by  the  chins  or  breasts  of  their  fellow- 
men)  to  heights  of  lonely  eminence.  Their  sublime  heads  strike, 
if  not  the  stars,  at  least  the  central  chandeliers,  and  yet  they  are 
always  ready  to  come  down  from  their  perches  and  rescue  innocence 
in  short  petticoats.  Ouida’s  men  have  been  daring  and  pre-eminent 
in  virtue  or  in  dazzling  vice ;  but  even  their  energy  has  never 
dimmed  the  gemlike  virtue  of  the  peasant  heroines.  Even  the 
ladies  of  George  Sand,  who,  when  they  are  virtuous,  know  nothing 
of  half-measures;  even  Consuelo  and  Jeanne  cannot  compete 
with  r  the  saints  of  Two  Little  Wooden  Shoes  and  other  idyllic 
works.  We  defy  any  one  out  of  Ouida’s  novels  to  combine  the 
native  correctness  of  Ariadne  with  her  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  Ephesian  novelists,  the  old  Periegetes,  Dicsearchus,  Eusta¬ 
thius,  and  Dr.  Lempriere.  What  is  diverting,  if  the  contemplation 
of  such  creatures  and  of  their  tremendous  lives  is  dull  ?  A  man 
would  willingly  twine  the  glorious  roses  of  Provence  among  his 
silvery  locks°  (first  carefully  dipping  the  blossoms  in  the  purple 
wine  of  Chateau  Yquem),  and  then  luxuriously  sip  what  Ouida 
calls  tete  de  creme,  and  follow  the  adventures  of  a  new  Chandos,  a 
fresh  Strathmore,  or  a  resuscitated  Ariadne.  Unluckily  Ouida  is 
now  in  another  mood,  and  insists  on  examining  what  is  called 
“  Society  ”  through  an  immense  microscope. 

We  look  for  adventure  from  Ouida,  and  she  gives  us  a  book 
without  adventure.  We  want  colossal  crimes,  and  she  merely 
harps  on  clandestine  breaches  of  the  seventh  commandment.  We 
want  scenes  in  the  ring,  with  public-spirited  bookmakers  all  busy 
laying  fifty  to  one  on  King  of  the  Vale,  and  thirty-five  to  one  on 
Regina,  and  we  are  introduced  to  the  prurience  of  sated  passion 
and  the  tattle  of  Anglo-Italian  tea-table3.  Ouida  has  determined 
to  scourge  vice  in  high  places,  and  to  show  us  that  we,  or  at  least 
English  people  in  Italy,  live  in  a  world  of  mean  wickedness.  The 
interesting  reports  of  our  own  law  courts  surely  do  that  sort  of 
thing  well  enough  ;  and  lawless,  not  to  say  indiscriminate,  affec¬ 
tions  are  chastised  by  a  virtuous  portion  of  the  press.  Ouida  might 
have  left  these  topics  alone,  with  advantage  to  her  own  literary 
reputation.  Her  three  volumes  are  a  long,  an  interminable 
sermon.  She  seems  to  exhaust  time,  like  another  famous 
preacher,  and  to  encroach  upon  eternity.  The  burden  of  her  message 
is  nothing  but  that  expressed  in  the  old  proverb  that  one  man  may 
steal  a  horse  while  another  may  not  look  over  a  fence.  One  lady, 
a  married  lady,  the  daughter  of  a  well-known  Scotch  family,  may 
live  in  a  constant  intimacy  with  a  beautiful  Italian  prince,  and, 
while  the  husband  is  satisfied,  no  one  absolutely  denounces  the 
affectionate  fair.  Another  lady,  a  person  of  great  loveliness, 
genius,  and  unstained  character,  an  unmarried  lady  of  whose 
family  and  history  no  one  knows  anything,'  is  obliged  to  be  more 
circumspect.  Russian  princesses  take  her  up,  but  the  wive3  ot 
English  chaplains  in  Italy  shun  her,  and  believe  all  sorts  of  absurd 
an  cl  wicked  stories  about  her.  Really  this  text  makes  the  whole 
of  Friendship.  Never  surely  was  a  work  so  charged  with  disagree¬ 
able  iteration.  After  all,  if  it  is  all  quite  true,  if  English  people  in 
Italy  are  as  conventional  as  English  people  at-home,  or  even  more 
Pharisaical,  what  does  it  matter  ?  The  fair  Etoile,  the  heroine  of 
this  homily,  was  not  an  Englishwoman.  She  did  not  care  about 
“  Society.”  As  with  other  persons  of  taste  and  genius,  her  great 
imagination  fled  away  on  the  vast  wings  of  storm  and  sunset,  her 
soul  was  sitting  (with  the  Peri)  at  the  gates  of  the  celestial  man¬ 
sions,  while  commonplace  persons  who  bowed  to  her  in  the  crowd 
were  left  unnoticed  and  took  offence.  Artists  and  poets  are  like 
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that,  at  least  Ouida  says  so,  and  what  can  the  judgment  of  the 
world  of  chaplains’  wives  matter  to  French  artists  and  poets  ? 
They  can  wrap  themselves  in  their  own  virtue,  and  go  out  to  take 
the  refreshment  of  tea  with  their  Russian  princesses  and  their 
“  Lady  Cardiff,  wittiest  of  women,”  who  prates  through  scores  of 
pages  in  perhaps  unconscious  imitation  of  Thackeray. 

If  a  reader  cannot  be  very  sorry  for  a  French  lady  of  genius 
about  whom  bankers’  daughters  tattle,  he  will  be  still  less  moved 
when  he  reads  about  the  radiance  of  Etoile  in  the  very  words  of 
.Ouida : — 

The  subject  of  his  thoughts,  and  of  the  portrait,  had  been  called  £toile 
as  long  as  she  could  remember  ;  the  peasant  folks  calling  her  so  because  in 
her  childhood  she  ran  so  fast,  and  her  long  fair  hair  streamed  after  her  so 
far,  that  she  looked  like  a  shooting  star  as  she  flew  by  them  in  the  summer 
nights  in  green  Ardennes. 

To  the  world  in  general  the  name  seemed  strange,  suspicious,  uncomfort¬ 
able,  indicative  of  that  string  of  asterisks  on  a  page  which  replaces  what  is 
too  shocking  to  be  printed.  But  to  her  it  had  all  the  old  familiar  charm 
of  a  sound  that  bears  all  childhood  in  it. 

What  could  the  slights  of  members  even  of  the  British  peerage 
matter  to  this  bright  particular  star  ?  Her  rival  in  love,  Lady 
Joan  Challoner,  is  drawn  with  a  great  deal  of  force  and,  if  artists 
could  dislike  their  creations,  with  malignity.  If  there  ever  were 
a  person  like  Lady  Joan,  she  was  much  to  be  congratulated  on  her 
wonderful  animal  spirits  and  power  of  enjoying  herself.  She 
served  both  worlds  (the  monde  and  the  demi-monde )  with  un¬ 
failing  fervour,  and  she  had  her  reward.  The  daughter  of  the 
Scotch  house  of  Perth-Douglas,  Lady  Joan  was  from  childhood 
what  her  kinswomen  called  “  a  handful.”  For  reasons  best  known 
to  her  creator  and  herself,  she  married,  when  very  young,  a 
Turkey  merchant  named  Challoner,  whom  she  described  as  the 
“  greatest  cad  in  the  whole  world.”  Mr.  Challoner,  according  to 
Ouida,  took  his  “  handful  ”  to  Asia  Minor,  which  is  rather  a  large 
place,  as  this  country  may  soon  have  reason  to  learn.  In  Smyrna 
and  Damascus,  and  elsewhere,  Lady  Joan  added  to  her  other 
offences  three— namely  these ;  she  kept  champagne  in  ice  on  the 
roof  of  her  house  ;  she  shot  crows  and  cats  with  a  pistol ;  and  she 
made  inland  tours  with  handsome  young  travellers,  while  Mr. 
Challoner  was  in  his  counting-house  counting  out  his  money.  All 
this  was  very  wrong,  and  we  have  Ouida’s  word  for  it  that  the 
stories  are  true.  Now  Ouida  is  not  an  unprejudiced  witness.  Just 
as  George  Eliot  is  all  for  Dorothea,  and  cannot  endure  poor 
Rosamond  Vincy  (a  very, pretty,  and  no  doubt  misrepresented, 
girl),  so  Ouida  is  all  for  Etoile,'  and  is  ready  to  believe  anything 
about  that  other  child  of  her  fancy,  Lady  Joan.  Who  is  the 
authority  for  Lady  Joan’s  Asiatic  style  and  Syrian  enormities  ? 
Why  one  Voighte'l,  a  kind  of  bachelor  Schliemann,  who  has  ex¬ 
plored  buried  cities,  and  the  hidden  passages  of  Lady  Joan’s 
Oriental  career.  Now  this  very  Voightel  avers. that  he  himself, 
pressed  by  hunger,  once  devoured  a  cabin-boy  (with  nutmeg  sauce, 
a  djsgusting  aggravation  of  his  crime),  and  therefore  a  jury  may 
hesitate  to  accept  the  evidence  of  the  archaeological  old  cannibal. 
On  the  other  hand,  Ouida  does  not  hide  from  us  the,  fact 
that  there  were  dreadful  stories  told  about  poor  Etoile. 
A  French  lady  of  rank,  of  spotless  character,  who  had 
never  known  what  passion  meant  till  she  met  Prince  Ioris’s 
eyes,  which  “  under  their  straight,  classic  brows  and  their  drooping 
lids  could  gaze  at  women  with  a  dreaming,  amorous  meaning  that 
would  pour  trouble  into  the  purest  virgin  soul,”  she  did  not 
escape  calumny.  Now,  for  all  we  know,  the  stories  about  Lady 
Joan  in  Syria  are  just  as  false  as  the  legends  about  Etoile  in  Paris, 
and  so  we  are  not  disposed  to  waste  virtuous  indignation  on  the 
days  when  the  “  handful  ”  shot  cats  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
future  Euphrates  Valley  line  of  railway. 

Leaving  the  Eastern  question  of  Lady  Joan’s  character  out  of 
view,  it  is  right  to  remark  that  she  was  a  very  unamiable,  though 
lively  person.  When  her  husband  lost  money  in  the  East  she 
took  him  to  Rome,  and  did  a  good  deal  of  business  as  the  jackal  of 
“  her  very  dear  old  Mirno,”  a  kind  of  aristocratic  dealer  in  hric-a- 
hrac.  She  also  fell  in  love  with  Prince  Ioris,  whose  straight, 
classic  brows  are  described  more  than  once  ;  and  she  carried  him 
off  in  triumph  from  the  Italian  lady  with  whom  he  was  living  in 
sin.  Ioris  was  not  only  so  handsome  that  he  poured  trouble  into 
the  purest  virgin  soul,  but  he  was  also  a  noble  of  a.  great,  though 
fallen  house ;  and  he  had  a  very  nice  estate  of  his  own.  Lady 
Joan  Challoner  “  fell  on  him  and  ate  him  up,”  as  the 
people  of  the  Transvaal  say.  She  took  possession  of  him,  of 
his  name  (which  she  used  in  drawing  up  lists  of  directors  of 
bubble  companies),  of  his  farms,  peasants,  cattle,  vines,  pictures, 
and  all  that  was  his.  Mr.  Challoner  made  no  objection,  and,  as 
Lady  Joan  paid  court  to  bishops,  bankers,  deans,  dukes,  and  all 
respectability,  the  world  connived  at  what  Ouida  calls  a  triangular 
arrangement.  The  form  of  polyandry  known  to  ethnologists  as 
the  Nair  system  seems  to  be  usual  in  American  and  English  house¬ 
holds  in  Rome.  Ouida  is  kind  enough  to  lift  the  veil,  and  she 
exhibits  some  very  tender  scenes  between  Ioris  and  Lady  Joan. 
Ouida’s  intentions  are  no  doubt  moral ;  the  effect  of  her  pictures  is 
rather  loathsome ;  and  young  people  who  are  not  encouraged  to 
read  Petronius  Arbiter  (a  writer  to  whom  Ouida  alludes  with 
pride)  had  better  avoid  Friendship.  More  experienced  students  do 
not  need  this  advice,  and  we  do  not  suppose  that  they  could  peruse 
Friendship,  even  if  they  tried.  It  is  altogether  too  tedious  a 
satire,  too  clumsy  a  sermon. 

There  is  no  story  worth  mentioning  in  Friendship.  Etoile 
comes,  sees,  and  is  conquered  by  Prince  Ioris,  the  languid  sinner, 
who  cannot  break  away  from  the  mistress  who  bullies  him. 
There  is  a  kind  of  triangular  duel  between  the  women  of  the 
tale  (for  a  Miss  Scrope  Stair,  too,  is  in  love  with 
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the  Prince),  and  Lady  Joan  is  victorious.  The  luckless  Italian 
nobleman  equivocates,  prevaricates,  and  does  not  know  where  to 
hide  from  the  jealousy,  the  love,  the  rage,  of  the  ardent  creatures 
who  pursue  him.  Once  he  has  a  happy  moment,  when  he  is  able 
to  insult  two  men  who  have  maligned  Etoile.  The  pleasure  which 
a  man  feels  who  can  turn  from  a  scrape  with  women  to  a  quarrel 
with  men  is  described  with  skill,  and  may  have  been  studied  from 
life.  There  are  many  florid  sketches  of  the  life  of  a  winter  city  in 
Friendship.  It  seems  a  pity  that  people  should  go  so  far  in  order  to 
behave  so  meanly  as  Ouida  makes  them  do.  The  whole  business  is 
done  better  and  more  briefly  in  Ouida’s  earlier  book,  A  Winter  City, 
and  Ioris  in  Friendship  is  merely  a  demoralized  replica  of  Della 
Rocca  in  that  work.  If  Friendship  is  meant  as  an  essay  in  realism, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Ouida  will  go  no  further  in  that  direction, 
but  will  return  to  the  unconscious  humour  of  her  mdrchen ,  her 
fairy  tales  of  the  Circus,  her  Idahas ,  and  Strathmores. 


PARIS  ORIGINALS.*' 


WHAT  strikes  one  on  opening  a  volume  on  Paris  Originals  is 
that  there  can  be  little  original  left  to  be  said  of  them. 
Paris,  which  is  so  essentially  cosmopolitan,  and  the  capital  of  plea¬ 
sures  for  the  world,  presents  no  doubt  an  extraordinary  range  of 
types  of  character.  But  for  that  very  reason  it  has  been  the  favourite 
hunting-ground  of  innumerable  students  of  life  and  manners. 
Balzac,  to  go  no  further  back,  devoted  to  it  many  volumes  of  his 
Comedie  Humaine.  Nine-tenths  of  more  modern  French  novelists 
in  nineteen-twentieths  of  their  works  have  followed  his  lead  in  one 
shape  or  another ;  and  there  are  many  English  writers  who 
have  made  Parisian  subjects  their  speciality.  Moreover,  when 
“  Our  Own  Correspondents  ”  have  been  landed  high  and  dry 
in  “  the  silly  season,’’  they  invariably  fell  back  on  the  inexhaustible 
theme  of  the  social  eccentricities  of  the  people  among  whom  they 
live.  So  the  title  of  Mr.  Egmont  Hake’s  book  excited  in  us  no  very 
extravagant  expectations,  and  we  are  glad  to  say  that,  on  the  whole, 
we  have  been  gratified  rather  than  otherwise.  A  clever  man  may 
always,  if  he  pleases,  write  more  or  less  freshly ;  and  the  social 
student  in  Paris,  if  he  has  a  dash  of  the  Bohemian  in  him,  can 
generally  find  something  in  his  experiences  worth  the  telling. 
But  it  needs  aptitudes  that  are  by  no  means  very  common,  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  conscientious  earnestness,  if  you  are  to 
mix  with  the  people  as  one  of  themselves,  to  penetrate  into  the 
quaint  corners,  and  to  explore  the  mciuvais  endroits.  Indeed 
the  very  refreshments  to  which  you  must  frequently  resign 
yourself  would  be  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  delicate 
stomachs  and  susceptible  brains.  For  it  is  in  the  very  lowest 
public-houses  and  drinking  dens  that  you  find  the  key  to  the 
confidence  of  the  scamps  and  unfortunate  outcasts  who  frequent 
them ;  and  in  nothing  do  the  French  show  more  depraved 
ingenuity  than  in  the  mysteries  of  their  cheap  cookery  and 
the  adulteration  of  what  does  duty  for  wine  or  cognac.  The 
acquaintances  to  whom  Mr.  Hake  presents  us  are  of  various  kinds, 
but  naturally  even  the  most  respectable  of  them  are  more  or  less 
under  a  cloud.  We  meet  the  chiffonniers  grubbing  with  crook  and 
lantern  among  heaps  of  refuse  in  the  fitful  gaslight/  We  come  across 
the  jackals  of  the  police  and  the  chevaliers  d'industrie  in  the  cafes  ; 
we  are  invited  into  the  lodging-houses  and  cheap  restaurants  of  the 
Quartier  Latin,  into  the  little  chambers  of  the  concierges  and 
the  bureaux  of  the  landladies  of  third-class  hotels.  Now  we  are 
among  the  rookeries  which  are  in  course  of  demolition  in  “  lost  ” 
quarters  that  remind  us  of  the  old  Cour  des  Miracles.  Now  we  are 
transported,  with  the  cocottes  and  the  flaneurs  of  the  Boulevards,  in 
the  height  of  the  season  to  seaside  bathing-places  ;  so,  at  all  events, 
there  is  no  manner  of  monotony  in  the  book.  The  author  is  seldom 
dull,  and  never  tedious.  Indeed  we  should  be  rather  inclined  to 
complain  of  his  being  superficial,  and  of  his  bringing  some  of  his 
chapters  to  an  unnecessarily  abrupt  conclusion,  just  as  we  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  curious  and  interested.  Perhaps  the  chief  cause  of 
his  having  written  them  may  have  been  the  etchings  of  M.  Ldon 
Richeton  which  they  illustrate.  And,  so  far  as  these  character¬ 
istic  and  suggestive  etchings  do  not  suffice  to  explain  themselves, 
the  text  supplies  an  appropriate  commentary. 

In  the  fancy  of  romance-writers,  and  very  probably  in  sober 
fact,  there  is  no  more  sensational  being  in  Paris  than  the  chiffon- 
nier.  His  is  the  lowest  stage  to  which  the  destitute  can  fall, 
while  preserving  any  semblance  of  self-respect  or  honesty.  What 
strange  histories  some  of  them  might  tell,  if  they  would  tell  all 
the  truth,  and  if  their  memories  served  them!  It  is  a  commonplace 
of  the  more  virtuous  class  of  fictions  to  paint  the  moral  of  vicious 
luxury  overtaken  at  last  by  signal  retribution,  in  the  shape  of  the 
siren  who,  having  squandered  her  ill-gotten  napoleons  by  the  hand¬ 
ful,  is  reduced  to  raking  for  sous  among  the  dust  heaps.  But  Mr. 
Hake,  in  seeking  matter  for  literary  excitement,  was  exceptionally 
fortunate  in  meeting  a  case  of  this  kind.  As  he  was  sipping 
his  sherbet  in  a  cafe  one  evening  on  the  Boulevards,  his  eye  fell  upon 
one  of  those  wanderers  of  the  night.  In  this  instance  the  prowler 
was  a  man,  and  an  impulse  prompted  Mr.  Hake  to  approach  him. 
When  the  stooping  figure  turned  to  glare  at  him  he  recoiled  involun¬ 
tarily  from  the  expression  of  misery  on  the  features.  Having  gener¬ 
ously  bestowed  a  five-franc  piece,  he  discreetly  withdrew,  but  he 
subsequently  reaped  the  reward  of  his  liberality  in  the  gratification 
of  his  awakened  curiosity.  Still  in  the  way  of  business  he  found 
himself  one  night  in  the  Montagne  Ste.  Genevieve,  which  is 
the  headquarters  of  the  guild  of  the  chiffonniers.  A  boisterous 
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ball  was  going  forward  on  one  side  of  the  street ;  on  the 
opposite  side  stood  a  tiny  coffin  in  an  entry.  The  striking 
contrast  between  the  silence  of  death  and  the  wild  gaiety  sa 
near  naturally  set  him  to  moralize.  A  touch  on  the  shoulder 
roused  him  from  his  reverie,  and  he  saw  his  friend  of  tha 
Boulevards  standing  beside  him.  Whatever  may  have  been  tha 
motive  of  the  ragged  stranger-— whether  or  not  he  desired  to  follow 
up  a  profitable  acquaintance  in  a  spirit  of  gratitude  for  further  favours 
to  come — nothing  could  surpass  the  high-bred  courtesy  of  his 
address.  “  Monsieur,”  he  said,  “  has  been  very  amiable  for  me. 
Monsieur  will  have  the  goodness  to  come  in  P  ”  Monsieur  ac* 
cordingly  walked  upstairs  to  find  the  chiffonnier  and  his  wife  in 
extreme  affliction.  The  little  coffin  contained  their  grandchild — 
“  the  last  of  our  race.”  “  Ah  !  Monsieur,”  the  old  man  went  on, 
“  that  child,  were  the  Bourbons  still  on  the  throne,  would  have 
been  heir  to  one  of  the  finest  chateaux  in  France  and  he  added 
that  he  had  tried  many  things  for  a  livelihood,  that  he  had 
been  commissionaire  and  concierge  in  turn,  but  that  he  had  found 
his  Legitimist  principles  always  stand  in  the  way  of  his  advance¬ 
ment.  He  wound  up  by  observing,  as  he  placed  his  finger  on 
the  lapel  of  his  tattered  coat,  “  You  will  smile  when  I  tell  you 
that  a  chamberlain’s  key  once  hung  here.”  Doubtless  his  friendly 
visitor  was  more  inclined  to  sigh  than  smile  at  so  startling  an 
instance  of  the  instability  of  human  grandeur  ;  but  the  chiffonier 
and  ex-Court  dignitary  was  a  true  philosopher.  At  least  he 
added,  “  I  am  really  happier  now  than  I  was  then,  for  I  know  the 
worst  and  can  descend  no  lower.” 

We  cannot  think  Mr.  Hake’s  mouchard  so  true  to  nature  as 
most  of  the  “  originals.”  The  mouchard  of  the  book  is  the  mou¬ 
chard  of  melodrama,  who  must  be  marked  distinctly  as  what  he 
is  for  the  purposes  of  dramatic  representation.  Mr.  Hake  depicts 
him  in  a  dancing-hall,  holding  himself  ostentatiously  apart  from 
the  crowd  “  with  sinister  glance  and  chuckle.”  “  He  prowls 
behind  a  pillar  handy  to  the  door.”  We  do  not  doubt  for 
a.  moment  that  the  mouchard  is  in  the  habit  of  dodging  behind 
pillars,  for  it  is  in  the  nature  of  his  occupation  to  be  a  skulker. 
He  may  very  likely  have  a  sinister  glance,  for  he  is  sure  to 
be  a  scoundrel,  and  probably  an  ill-favoured  one.  But  the 
very  last  thing  that  he  desires  is  to  draw  attention.  On  the 
contrary,  we  should  fancy  that  when  he  saw  himself  the  object 
of  remark  in  spite  of  the  pillar,  he  would  immediately  have  glided 
into  the  middle  of  the  crowd,  wreathed  his  face  in  engaging  smiles, 
and  made  himself  generally  as  agreeable  as  possible!  We  cannot 
say  that  we  have  had  personal  experience  of  those  shady  familiars- 
of  the  Rue  Jerusalem.  We  have  always  been  sceptical  when 
members  of  the  corps  have  been  pointed  out  to  us  by  knowing 
habitues  of  the  capital,  remembering  how  John  Westlake  gratified 
Tom  Pinch  by  naming  respectable  strangers  to  him  as  notorious 
pickpockets.  Moreover,  we  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  the 
Austrian  secret  agents  in  the  days  when  Austria  was  coercing 
her  Lombardo-Venetian  provinces,  and  we  remember  that,  though 
these  gentlemen  were  not  unfrequently  bewrayed  by  an  inde¬ 
finable  something  in  their  dress  and  demeanour,  yet  they  justly 
deserved  credit  for  keeping  themselves  as  little  conspicuous 
as  they  could,  and  for  making  their  unremitting  attentions 
as  unobtrusive  as  possible.  Only  a  thin  partition  divides  the 
mouchard  from  the  chevalier  d'industrie,  as  the  one  can  turn  into- 
the  other  at  a  moment’s  notice.  Mr.  Hake  has  an  amusing 
chapter  on  the  unscrupulous  gentlemen  who  manage  to  live  by 
their  wits  and  rascality.  The  story  of  a  certain  Mandana  was  told 
him  by  a  Spanish  friend,  who,  although  blessed  with  ample  means, 
was  himself  of  extremely  ambiguous  antecedents.  They  had 
dropped  into  a  cafe,  and  this  Mandana  was  sitting  there,  “  the  man 
with  the  cadaverous  face,  and  long,  black  moustaches  that 
climb  up  his  cheeks  like  young  cobras  to  whisper  at  his  ear.” 
Mandana  had  made  his  way  by  talents,  patience,  and  self-denial. 
Even  when  he  lived  on  the  one-sou  rolls  that  he  carried 
about  in  his  pockets  he  always  contrived  to  dress  with  dis¬ 
tinction.  At  last  he  was  happy  enough  to  hit  upon  a  line 
exactly  suited  to  his  gifts.  He  gave  himself  over  to  practise  the 
chantage  so  graphically  portrayed  by  Gaboriau,  and  chantage  of 
the  most  objectionable  sort.  He  laid  himself  out  to  learn  dis¬ 
creditable  secrets  ;  and  then  traded  on  the  fears  of  people  in  ill- 
health,  making  them  more  miserable  still  with  his  threatening 
letters.  What  is  by  no  means  very  singular  in  the  case  of  pre¬ 
destined  rogues,  he  might  have  betaken  himself  to  a  respectable 
career  had  he  preferred  it.  He  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  man 
of  property,  who  entrusted  Mr.  Hake’s  Spanish  acquaintance  with 
money  to  relieve  him  at  intervals  when  he  was  on  the  brink  of 
beggary.  How  this  M.  Goday  happened  to  be  always  at  hand  to 
act  the  beneficent  Providence  of  the  blackguard  adventurer,  we  are 
not  informed.  But  we  are  glad  to  know  that  Mandana  had  his 
deserts  in  the  end,  and  that  he  is  now  serving  his  sentence 
of  transportation  in  Cayenne,  if  he  has  not  succumbed  to  the 
pestilential  climate.  Mr.  Hake’s  volume  may  be  entertaining 
reading  for  curious  strangers  who  care  to  study  some  of  those 
peculiar  products  of  the  French  capital  which  are  not  exhibited  in 
the  Champ  de  Mars. 


ROGERS’S  LYSISTRATA.* 

ALTHOUGH  it  must  be  matter  for  regret  that  the  scholarly  and 
exact  translator  of  the  Clouds,  the  Peace,  and  the  Wasps  finds 
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tig  health  and  leisure  insufficient  for  the  task  of  combining,  in  the 
case  of  other  Aristophanic  plays,  a  shrewd  and  acute  critical  and 
exe^etical  commentary  with  a  modern  version  almost  as  happy  as 
Hookham  Frere’s,  we  are  glad  to  find  such  an  earnest  as  we  have  in 
the  translation  before  us  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  more  English 
transcripts  of  the  wit  and  genius  of  the  great  Attic  comedy  writer, 
judiciously  accommodated  to  modern  tastes.  With  the  Variorum 
Notes  on  Aristophanes,  with  the  folio  of  Kiister,  the  labours 
of  Dindorf,  Meineke,  H.  A.  Holden,  and  the  various  excellent 
editions  of  single  plays,  students  who  desire  to  appreciate  the 
famous  playwright  in  his  original  guise  may  easily  do  so ;  and 
had  Mr.  Rogers  attempted  to  edit  the  Lysistrata  in  Greek  and 
English,  with  translation  and  annotation  pari  passu,  he  must  either 
have  resorted  to  extensive  expurgation  or  have  run  the  risk  of  dis¬ 
gusting  not  only  his  readers  but  himself  also.  The  Lysistrata  is 
not  a  play  to  place  in  the  hands  of  boys,  nor  even  one  that  elder 
scholars  could  read  through  without  an  occasional  sense  of  nausea ; 
and  yet  it  is  so  full  of  talent,  humour,  and  witty  satire,  that  cordial 
thanks  are  due  to  a  competent  scholar  who  undertakes  to  give  its 
gist,  with  needful  modification,  to  modern  readers.  Moreover,  in 
the  case  of  the  Lysistrata,  the  Thesmophoriazusce,  and  the  Eccle- 
siazusec,  the  poet’s  satire  vents  itself  in  divers  forms,  according  to 
the  plot  of  each  piece,  upon  the  supposed  ambition  of  the  women 
to  assert  themselves  as  something  more  than  “  co-equal  with  the 
men,”  rather  than  upon  the  political  notions  and  personages  that 
are  satirized  in  the  earlier  plays.  In  the  latest  of  these,  the  ladies 
of  Athens  actually  succeed  in  establishing  a  Utopia  of  which 
one  minor  feature  was  equivalent  to  the  short-lived  American 
novelty  of  Bloomerism.  In  the  earliest,  that  now  before  us,  re¬ 
ferable,  it  would  seem,  to  the  year  B.C.  41 1 — when,  two  years 
after  the  Sicilian  disaster,  the  war  was  pressing  sore  _  on  the 
Athenians,  and  the  democracy  had  given  place  to  an  oligarchy, 
who,  under  the  name  of  npofiovXoi,  managed  all  State  affairs  and 
paved  the  way  for  the  Four  Hundred — the  plot,  such  as  it  is, 
consists  in  the  successful  endeavour  of  the  women  to  force  a  peace 
by  refusing  marital  rights  to  their  husbands  and  seizing  and  gar¬ 
risoning  the  Acropolis  and  the  Treasury  ;  methods  of  influencing 
what  they  deemed  the  weaker  sex  which  the  humour  of  Aristophanes, 
himself  an  advocate  of  the  peace  party,  well  knew  how  to  dress 
out  in  the  most  amusing  extravaganza.  It  is  well  that  some 
knowledge  at  any  rate  of  ancient  schemes  of  a  Utopia  with 
female  intellect  and  administration  uppermost  should  be 
within  reach  of  nineteenth-century  theorists  of  both  sexes  ;  and  for 
this  reason  we  rejoice  that  Mr.  Rogers  gives  to  the  world,  in  a 
readable  and  agreeable  form,  one  of  the  poet’s  social  rather  than 
political  satires,  which  his  care  and  good  taste  have  purged  of 
its  indecency,  without  materially  compromising  its  wit  and  humour. 

The  opening  scene  represents  the  sloping  hill  which  rises 
from  the  Lower  to  the  Upper  City  at  Athens,  with  the  portals  of 
the  Acropolis  in  the  background.  Here  at  daybreak  is  standing, 
alone  and  anxious,  Lysistrata,  the  young  and  beautiful  wife  of  an 
Athenian  magistrate,  awaiting  impatiently  a  council  of  women 
which  she  has  summoned,  but  which  delays  its  coming.  Enters  to 
her  another  neighbour,  Calonice,  and  presently  another,  Mvrrkina, 
with  several  followers  from  the  village  of  Anagvrus,  to  whom 
the  author  makes  Calonice  apply  the  punning  proverb,  used 
originally  of  a  stinking  shrub,  Kiveis  to  v  A vayvpov.  After  a  time 
they  are  joined  by  a  Spartan  she-councillor,  Lampito,  whose  broad 
Doric  is  very  effective  in  airing  the  grievances  which  the 
war  inflicts  on  wives.  “  Mine,”  Myrrhina  had  said,  “  has  been 
stationed  seven  whole  months  at  Pylos,”  and  Lampito  caps  her 
with  the  complaint — 

An’  my  gude  mon  nae  suner  comes  frae  war 

Than  he  straps  up  an’  gangs  awa’  again. 

When  general  indignation  has  made  matters  ripe  for  Lysistrata’s 
proposition  of  a  plan  for  making  their  husbands  of  one  mind  with 
them  in  favour  of  peace,  she  finds  a  change  of  feeling  and  failure 
of  purpose  in  her  co-mates,  which  draws  from  her  the  bitter  sneer — 

O  women,  women  !  O  our  frail,  frail  sex  I 

No  wonder  tragedies  are  made  from  us. 

Always  the  same  :  nothing  but  loves  and  cradles. 

By  and  by,  however,  by  the  aid  of  Spartan  Lampito,  the  ladies 
are  brought  to  the  sticking-point  of  an  oath  to  keep  their  husbands 
at  a  distance  until  they  are  of  one  mind  as  to  a  peace,  which, 
Lysistrata  explains,  will  be  further  aided  by  the  elder  women 
seizing  the  Acropolis  and  getting  hold  of  the  sinews  of  war.  The 
oath-scene  is  a  capital  travesty  of  that  in  the  Seven  Chiefs  in 
/Eschylus,  Calonice  suggesting  a  “  grey  mare  ”  instead  of  a  “  lamb  ” 
for  the  victim,  though  in  the  end  the  ladies  agree,  after  some 
little  rivalry  for  the  first  drink,  to  substitute  a  Thasian  wine-jar 
with  its  contents,  neat,  for  a  more  fleshly  sacrifice.  The  other¬ 
wise  strong-minded  Lysistrata,  it  would  seem,  is  not  proof  against 
the  temptations  of  the  bottle,  for  after  the  oath  and  its  recital  she 
takes  the  cup  in  hand,  and  when  she  solemnly  says,  “  I’ll  now 
consume  these  fragments,”  she  is  interrupted  by  Calonice’s  crying — 

Shares,  my  friend : 

Now  at  first  starting,  let  us  show  we’re  friends. 

This  done,  and  cheers  from  a  distance  announcing  the  simultaneous 
capture  of  the  Acropolis  by  the  elder  women,  Lampito  goes  off  to 
her  friends  at  Sparta,  and  the  rest  of  the  female  congress  proceed 
to  aid  their  sisters  in  defending  their  capture.  Not  a  whit  too 
soon ;  for  now  a  chorus  of  old  men  winds  up  the  track  from  the 
Lower  city,  laden  with  firewood  and  a  jar  of  lighted  cinders,  and 
bent  on  burning  the  daring  lady  conspirators  in  a  holocaust.  The 
fun  waxes  lively  when  these  men  are  hushed  to  hear  the  chorus  of 
the  women  singing  their  counter  song  in  turn,  as,  hidden  by  the 


north-west  angle  of  the  Acropolis,  they  sweep  round  it  with  theit 
water  pitchers  from  the  north  side.  Here  is  a  stave  of  the  female 
chorus,  before  the  two  bands  meet  face  to  face : — 

Tea,  for  hither,  they  state, 

Dotards  are  dragging  to  bum  us 
Logs  of  enormous  weight, 

Fit  for  a  bath-room  furnace. 

Vowing  to  roast  and  to  slay 

Sternly  the  reprobate  women.  O,  Lady !  O,  goddess !  I  pray, 

Ne’er  may  I  see  them  in  flames.  I  hope  to  behold  them  with  gladness, 
Hellas  and  Athens  redeeming  from  battle  and  murder  and  madnesst 
This  is  the  cause  why  they  venture, 

Lady,  thy  mansions  to  hold, 

Tritogeneia,  eternal 
Champion,  with  helmet  of  gold ! 

And,  oh,  if  with  fire  men  invade  them,  j 

O  help  us  with  water  to  aid  them. 

Apparently  the  goddess  heeds  their  prayer,  for,  when  the 
inevitable  "collision  of  the  two  choruses  takes  place,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  softer  sex’s  having  by  far  the  best  of  it  in  slang,  their  chosen 
element  outvies  their  adversary’s  fire,  and  they  effectually  drench 
their  opponents  with  cold  water  from  their  pitchers,  with  the 
jeering  assurance  that  “they  are  watering  them  to  make  them 
grow.” 

At  this  point  interposes  a  prominent  figure  in  the  drama — the 
Probulus,  or  member  of  the  Public  Safety  Committee  which  had 
been  appointed  after  the  Sicilian  catastrophe,  attended  by  four 
Scythian  archers,  members  of  the  police  force.  His  view  is  that 
things  have  come  to  this  pitch  owing  to  the  women  having  been 
too  long  allowed  to  have  their  way.  Now  that  he  wants  money 
officially  to  purchase  oar-blades,  lo  !  the  treasury  gates  are  shut  in 
his  face  by  these  preposterous  women,  whom  the  “  tavern-squint- 
ing-eved  ”  police  hesitate  to  tackle,  and  whom  Lysistrata  cheers  to 
the  rescue  in  lines  faithfully  representing  the  Aristophanic  original, 
and  ending,  after  victory,  with  an  order  of  inimitable  magnani¬ 
mity  : — 

Forth  to  the  fray,  dear  sisters,  bold  allies  ; 

O  egg-and-seed-and-potherb  market-girls, 

O  garlic-selling-barmaid-baking  girls, 

Charge  to  the  rescue,  smack  and  whack  and  ’thwack  them  ; 

Slang  them,  I  say ;  show  them  what  jades  ye  are. 

(TAen  when,  after  a  short  struggle,  the  archers  are  routed ,) 
Fall  back  !  retire  !  forbear  to  strip  the  slain. 

No  wonder  that  the  Probulus  exclaims — - 
Hillo  !  my  archers  got  the  worst  of  that, 

and  that  the  best  be  can  do,  when  Lysistrata  attributes  the  female 
heroism  to  a  thirst  for  glory,  is  to  resort  to  the  unhandsome  in¬ 
nuendo  : — 

Thirst  enough,  I  trow  ; 

No  doubt  of  that,  when  there’s  a  tavern  handy. 

There  is  now  a  temporary  lull  of  the  contending  choruses, 
and  an  amusing  parley  ensues  betwixt  Lysistrata  and  the  Public 
Commissioner,  the  former  explaining  that  the  action  of  the  women 
in  seizing  the  Acropolis  and  getting  command  of  the  Treasury  is 
prompted  simply  by  a  conviction  of  the  incompetence  of  the  men 
to  manage  the  finances  and  put  an  end  to  the  war.  At  least  the 
husbands  might  have  allowed  their  wives  a  consultative  voice, 
and  not  shown  such  jealousy  as  Lysistrata  twits  them  with  in 
the  following  lines  : — 

Husband,  I  say  with  a  tender  solicitude, 

Why  have  ye  passed  such  a  foolish  decree  ? 

Viciously,  moodily,  glaring  askance  at  me, 

Stick  to  your  spinning,  my  mistress,  says  he, 

Else  you  will  speedily  find  it  the  worse  for  you, 

“  W ar  is  the  care  and  the  business  of  men.” 

The  last  line  is  a  quotation  from  Hector’s  speech  to  Andromache 
(II.  vi.  492),  which  the  Commissioner  heartily  applauds,  although 
anon,  when  Lysistrata  and  her  female  allies  have  rigged  him  out 
in  the  equipments  of  a  spinning-woman,  they  enforce  their  scheme 
of  turning  the  tables  by  a  ludicrous  practical  parody.  Lysistrata, 
the  most  reasonable  of  her  sex,  exhorts  him  : — 

Now  to  your  task. 

Haricots  chawing  up,  petticoats  drawing  up, 

Off  to  your  carding,  your  combing,  your  trimming, 

War  is  the  care  and  the  business  of  IV omen. 

Despite  all  the  tricks  that  are  played  upon  him,  the  Probulus  seems 
inclined  to  prolong  the  banter;  and  so  we  are  introduced  to 
Lysistrata’s  further  persuasives  to  peace,  among  which  a  potent 
one  is  that  it  would  put  an  end  to  the  occupation  of  brag¬ 
gart  soldiers,  lounging  in  the  market-place  and  “jangling  about 
in  their  armour  of  mail.”  The  magistrate  interposes  a  plea 
“  that  a  soldier  should  always  be  soldierly  ” ;  but  Lysistrata 
ventures  a  doubt  whether  “  haggling  for  shrimps  ”  is  meet  occupa¬ 
tion  for  men  of  war  with  crest  and  buckler,  and  her  elderly  aide- 
de-camp,  Stratonice,  draws  a  picture  from  memory  which  is 
calculated  to  bring  these  swashbucklers  into  still  greater  con¬ 
tempt: — 

Lately  I  witnessed  a  captain  of  cavalry. 

Proudly  the  while  on  his  charger  he  sat. 

Witnessed  him,  soldierly,  buying  an  omelet. 

Stowing  it  all  in  his  cavalry  hat. 

Comes,  like  a  Tereus,  a  Thracian  irregular, 

Shaking  his  dart  and  his  target  to  boot ; 

Off  runs  a  shop-girl,  appalled  at  the  sight  of  him, 

Down  he  sits  soldierly,  gobbles  her  fruit. 

In  reply  to  the  magistrate’s  ironical  inquiry  how  the  women 
propose  to  correct  these  evils,  Lysistrata  propounds  the  application 
to  politics  of  the  various  cleansing  and  purifying  processes  used  in 
dealing  with  a  fleece  of  wool ;  and  when  he  interrupts  her  com¬ 
plaint  of  married  life  being  made  a  dead  letter  by  this  everlasting 
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war,  •with  an  old  man’s  sneer  at  an  argument  suited  for  the 
“  May  and  Morning  of  Life,”  the  irrepressible  females  lay  hands 
on  him,  deck  him  out  as  a  corpse  in  grave-clothes,  and  send  him 
off  in  that  guise  to  bewail  his  wrongs. 

We  must  pass  over  the  amusing  banter  in  which  the  rival 
choruses  now  spend  the  interval  when  Lysistrata  and  her  friends 
have  withdrawn  to  the  Acropolis.  These  choral  ebullitions  are 
full  of  allusions  to  Athenian  history,  poetry,  and  sculpture,  and 
are  worth  studying  in  the  original  by  those  who  have  time  and 
Greek  at  command.  After  a  supposed  interval  of  several  days  we 
are  again  introduced  to  Lysistrata,  who  is  by  this  time  sadly  per¬ 
plexed  how  to  stay  the  growing  desertions  and  hollow  excuses  for 
“  leave,”  which  her  husband-sick  followers  are  one  after  another 
attempting.  Mr.  Rogers  has  exercised  great  skill  in  presenting  so 
much  of  the  women's  excuses,  and  of  the  sham  oracle  with  which 
Lysistrata  satisfies  them,  as  is  suitable  to  modern  tastes ;  but,  when 
the  men’s  chorus  has  told  the  story  of  Melanion,  and  the  women's 
chorus  that  of  Tirnon,  in  two  bright  and  sprightly  strophes,  there 
comes  in  the  original  a  scene  between  Myrrhina  and  her  hus¬ 
band  Cinesias  which  the  English  translator  is  forced  in  large 
measure  to  omit.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  she  sends  Cinesias 
home  cajoled  and  trifled  with,  but  quite  in  a  mind  to  vote  for  peace 
with  Sparta  at  any  price,  if  so  be  he  may  regain  the  society  of  his 
charming  helpmate.  In  the  nick  of  time  comes  a  herald  from  Sparta, 
and  the  Probulus,  though  convinced  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  plot  of 
the  women,  sanctions  his  proposition  that  Laconian  envoys  should 
be  sent  with  absolute  powers  to  treat  for  peace.  After  a  skirmish 
between  the  choruses,  and  a  pair  of  pleasant  songs  of  the  joint 
chorus,  the  Spartan  ambassadors  are  seen  approaching.  By 
this  time,  both  cities,  it  would  seem,  have  found  the  majority 
of  their  male  inhabitants  reduced  to  succumb  to  the  artifices  of 
Lysistrata  and  her  colleagues.  The  men's  chorus  have  admitted, 
in  reference  to  their  fair  rivals  — 

Tcha !  what  coaxing  rogues  are  ye ! 

That  was  quite  a  true  opinion  which  a  wise  man  gave  about  you, 

We  can’t  live  with  such  tormentors,  no  by  Zeus,  nor  yet  without  you — 

a  wise  saw,  of  which  commentators  somewhat  doubtfully  trace 
the  origin  to  Hesiod,  where  in  his  Works  and  Days  he  represents 
Zeus  as  having  given  Pandora  as  a  fatal  gift  to  men,  in  whom 
“  they  hug  their  own  evil,”  and  which  has  furnished  to  an  English 
epigrammatist  a  telling  climax  to  the  list  of  his  friend’s  con¬ 
trarieties  and  inconsistencies.  We  can  only  add  that,  under  the 
novel  and  liberal  financial  rule  of  the  womankind,  the  Spartan 
envoys  meet  the  Athenian  authorities  at  a  banquet  in  the  Acro¬ 
polis,  where  all  goes  so  swimmingly  that,  as  the  banqueters  come 
forth,  the  typical  moralists  of  the  occasion — the  First  and  Second 
Athenian — arrive  at  a  conclusion  which  seems  to  militate  against 
the  more  accepted  principle  of  “  appealing  from  Philip  drunk  to 
Philip  sober”: — 

First  Ath.  Well,  if  I  ever  saw  a  feast  like  this  ! 

What  cheery  fellows  those  Laconians  were, 

And  we  were  wondrous  witty  in  our  cups. 

Second  Ath.  Ay,  ay,  ’tis  when  we’re  sober  we’re  so  daft. 

Now  if  the  State  would  take  a  friend’s  advice, 

’Twould  make  its  envoys  always  all  get  drunk. 

The  play  ends  with  one  or  two  more  of  those  charming  lyric  pas¬ 
sages  in  which  Aristophanic  comedy  is  so  singularly  rich. 

Mr.  Rogers's  promise  to  issue  similar  translations  of  his  favourite 
author  will  be  welcome  news  to  every  student ;  for  every  page  of 
his  present  volume  shows  the  translator’s  scholarship,  and  everv 
difficult  passage  gives  proof  of  his  delicacy  and  good  taste. 


OX  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  DELAWARE.* 

IT  is  a  pity  that  the  author  of  this  novel  should  have  gone  far  to 
spoil  what  might  have  been  really  a  pleasant  tale  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  such  silly  stuff  as  clairvoyance  and  dreams.  The  story 
goes  on  very  well  till  towards  the  close,  when  the  heroine  had  been 
shut  up  in  Paris  during  the  siege,  and  was  suffering  great  privations 
while  the  hero  was  living  in  comfort  in  the  United  States.  He 
was  in  ignorance  as  to  where  she  was,  though,  as  he  had  heard  of 
her  as  being  in  Paris  at  the  time  when  the  war  broke  out,  he  was 
full  of  anxiety.  A  friend  of  his,  knowing  his  distress  of  mind, 
proposes  that  he  should  accompany  her  to  “  a  spiritualistic  seance 
of  a  rather  unusual  kind.”  The  author  is  careful  to  guard  her 
readers  against  the  supposition  that  “these  seances  are  of  the 
ordinary  type.”  About  them,  as  she  would  evidently  wish  to  have 
it  believed,  there  was  neither  deceit  nor  the  agency  of  the  evil  one. 
On  the  contrary,  they  were  held  at  the  house  of  a  very  religious 
person,  and  the  medium  herself  was  no  less  religious.  “  The 
meetings  are  commenced  and  ended  with  prayer,  by  which  means 
they  say  that  evil  spirits  are  driven  away.”  It  is  a  pity  that  there 
is  not  some  form  of  prayer  by  which  folly  could  be  driven  away 
equally  with  the  evil  spirits.  The  hero,  though  he  had  been 
brought  up  a  Quaker  and  educated  at  a  University,  and  had  not  pre¬ 
viously  shown  any  signs  of  superstition  or  of  silliness,  at  once  con¬ 
sented  to  go,  modestly  admitting,  however,  that  he  did  not  “  expect 
to  have  much  light  thrown  on  the  subject.”  The  proceedings 
began  by  the  medium  saying  “  in  a  sharp  voice,  ‘  Will  you  read  the 
prayers  ?  ’  All  knelt,  and  one  or  two  collects  for  protection  and  guid¬ 
ance  were  read.”  Next  follows  a  description  of  the  usual  “suppressed 
noises — knocks  above,  below,  on  the  floor,  walls,  and  ceiling,”  and 
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all  the  rest  of  the  contrivances  bv  which  fools  are  brought  to 
believe  in  the  presence  of  spirits.  The  medium  then  goes  oft'  into 
what  is  called  a  clairvoyant  state,  and,  as  the  regular  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  means  of  convincing  the  spectators  that  she  knows  a  great 
deal  more  than  they  do,  begins  to  utter  words  not  one  of  which, 
they  can  understand.  She  can,  however,  tell  the  hero  nothing 
about  the  lady  with  whom  he  is  in  love,  unless  something  that 
she  has  worn  or  a  lock  of  her  hair  is  put  into  her  hands.  In  great 
confusion  he  produces  a  glove  which  he  had  treasured  up  as  his 
sole,  memorial  of  his  love.  The  medium  straightway  leaves  off 
tailring  gibberish  and  gives  a  description  of  the  siege  of  Paris,  and 
of  Eleanor  Grant,  the  heroine,  as  being  in  a  state  of  great  suffering. 
The  author  seems  willing  to  attempt  some  explanation  of  this 
mysterious  power,  in  which  she  apparently  believes.  “  I  have  long 
since,”  says  one  of  the  characters  to  the  hero,  “  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  clairvoyance  is  thought-reading — a  very  strange  faculty  with 
which  some  people  are  endowed.  The  medium  has  only  reflected 
what  was  in  your  own  mind.”  We  have  often  noticed  the  satis¬ 
faction  which  persons  who  believe  in  any  kind  of  superstitious 
nonsense  feel  when  they  have  given  it  a  quasi  scientific  explanation 
or  definition.  Clairvoyance,  as  commonly  explained,  is  indeed 
impossible.  For  how  can  a  person  see  what  people  are  doing 
who  are  many  thousands  of  miles  away  ?  But  that  a  medium, 
merely  by  holding  an  old  glove  in  her  hand,  can  tell  the  thoughts 
that  are  passing  through  a  man’s  mind  about  the  woman  to  whom 
the  glove  belongs  is  of  course  not  in  the  least  strange.  That  is 
strictly  in  accordance  with  science.  That  is  “  thought-reading.” 

But  to  return  to  the  story.  The  hero  at  once  starts  for  Paris,  and 
by  the  help  of  a  German  general,  whose  life  he  had  once  saved,  he 
gets  admittance  into  the  town  with  those  who  were  the  earliest  to 
enter.  We  could  not  guess  at  the  time  why  this  elderly  German 
should  have  been  brought  in,  early  in  the  story,  on  a  runaway 
horse.  There  was  no  one  for  him  to  fall  in  love  with,  so  far  as 
we  could  see,  and  yet  horses  do  not  run  away  for  nothing. 
His  assistance  was,  however,  needed  to  get  the  hero  into 
Paris.  The  spirits  had  helped  him  as  far  as  spirits  can,  and 
where  their  assistance  by  the  very  nature  of  things  stopped,  there 
a  stout  middle-aged  German  and  a  runaway  horse  bore  their  part. 
But  their  powers  also  were  limited.  By  means  of  them  the  hero 
had  got  into  Paris ;  but  how  was  he  in  that  vast  town  to  find  the 
heroine,  who  was  lying  senseless  and  at  death’s  door  in  bed  ?  As 
her  father,  who  was  with  her,  had  been  long  in  the  consular  ser¬ 
vice,  the  author  would  not  have  gone  beyond  the  lines  of  strict 
probability  had  she  represented  the  hero  as  learning  his  address 
either  at  the  British  Embassy  or  the  Consulate.  He  did  indeed 
apply  at  the  Embassy,  but  “  the  gentleman  who  then  took  the 
place  both  of  consul  and  ambassador  had  never  even  heard  of  Mr. 
Grant.”  He  returned  dispirited  to  Versailles.  Happily  for  him, 
the  heroine  had  an  old  and  faithful  nurse.  This  old  lady  fell 
asleep,  and,  sleeping,  began  to  dream.  She  dreamt  that  she  saw 
an  army  marching  into  Paris,  and  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  among 
some  men  walking  in  plain  clothes,  she  discovered  some  one  whose 
face  she  knew.  After  such  a  dream  as  that  she  went  of  course  to 
see  the  Prussians  enter  the  town,  and  was  rewarded  by  discovering 
John  Plymley  walking  in  the  rear  of  the  army.  He  had  brought 
with  him  some  essence  of  meat  and  condensed  milk,  and  the  heroine 
quickly  revived.  They  are  of  course  speedily  married. 

Till  we  came  to  the  chapter  where  the  clairvoyante  and  the 
spirits  entered  we  had  been  inclined  to  think  well  of  the  book. 
The  scene  is  laid  for  the  greater  part  of  the  story  among  the 
Quakers  living  in  the  country  near  Philadelphia.  Quakers  in 
love,  especially  Quakers  who  fall  in  love  out  of  the  sect,  afford 
materials  for  very  pleasant  writing.  The  simplicity  of  their  own 
way  of  life  is  always  in  itself  interesting.  It  is  doubly  interesting 
when  it  is  brought  into  strong  contrast  with  the  common  way  of 
the  world.  The  author  provides  us  with  this  agreeable  contrast. 
She  not  only  makes  John  Plymley,  a  quiet  Quaker  farmer,  fall  in 
love  with  Eleanor  Grant,  who  was  as  little  of  a  Friend  as  could 
well  be ;  she  also  provides  his  sister  Margaret  with  a  lover,  who, 
like  Eleanor,  was  English,  and  an  Englishman  who  had  seen  a  good 
deal  of  the  world.  This  fine  young  Quakeress  had,  by  the  way, 
what  the  author  calls  “  a  wealth  of  beautiful  hair.”  It  would 
certainly  have  been  better,  in  describing  simple  people,  to  use  simple 
words,  and  to  reserve  such  a  silly  expression  as  “  a  wealth  of  hair  ” 
for  the  fine  ladies  of  fashionable  novels.  John  of  himself  was  in¬ 
clined  to  be  rather  a  backslider  from  the  straitness  of  his  sect, 
and  did  not  walk  strictly  in  the  paths  which  his  good  old  mother 
so  cheerfully  followed.  He  had,  to  use  the  quotation  the  author 
makes  from  Victor  Hugo,  “  l’air  intrepide  et  fraternel  d’un 
Quaker,”  but  he  was  a  Quaker  who  had  been  at  a  University, 
and  who  read  poetry.  He  is  introduced  to  us  as  puzzling  not  only 
over  the  German  of  Schiller’s  Sony  of  the  Bell,  but  still  more  over 
the  sentiments  that  it  contained : — 

“  Strange,”  he  says  to  himself,  “all  these  poets  write  about  love  ;  I  can¬ 
not  make  it  out,  nor  am  I  likely  to  do  so.  I  suppose  I  shall  marry  Anna 
Barclay  one  of  these  days ;  she  is  a  good  girl,  and  will  make  me  a  good 
wife  ;  and  no  doubt  I  shall  grow  fonder  of  her  when  we  are  married.  But 
there  is  no  hurry  about  it,  and  dear  mother  shall  stop  in  the  old  homestead 
as  long  as  she  likes,  and  not  have  a  young  mistress  put  in  her  place. 

Little  did  he  think  that  at  that  very  moment  a  horse  was  running 
away  with  a  beautiful  girl,  and  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  her 
arm  and  dislocating  her  shoulder  almost  at  the  gate  of  his  farm¬ 
yard.  He  leaves  his  poetry,  and  hastens  to  pick  her  up  and  carry 
her  into  the  house.  She  lias  the  usual  fever  and  the  usual  slow 
recovery.  When  she  is  well  enough  to  leave  her  room  he  reads 
poetry  to  her  while  she  sketches.  Once  he  takes  her  and  his  sister 
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out  for  a  row  on  the  river  Delaware.  There  he  shows  his  courage, 
and  wins  her  heart,  by  plunging  into  the  river  and  saving  two 
lads  who  had  got  out  of  their  depth.  The  author,  by  the  way,  shows 
a  strange  ignorance  of  swimming,  and  of  the  nature  of  currents, 
when  she  represents  him  as  replying  to  the  question  “  Can  we  row 
quickly  to  where  they  are  P  ”  “  No;  it  would  be  against  the  stream.  I 
can  swim  quicker.”  We  must  remember,  however,  that  when  a 
hero  must  make  a  display  of  his  courage,  still  more  so  when 
a  Quaker  must  prove  that  he  is  as  brave  as  any  other  man,  the 
laws  of  nature  must  not  be  suffered  to  stand  in  the  way,  and  so  we 
must  allow  that  a  man  can  go  faster  against  the  stream  when 
swimming  than  when  rowing.  The  whole  course  of  his  proceed¬ 
ings  was  certainly  out  of  the  common,  for  in  the  next  line  we  are 
told  that  “  like  lightning  he  had  taken  off  his  coat,  and  was 
swimming  to  the  spot,  throwing  the  oars  as  he  did  so  to 
Margaret.”  It  would  seem  that  he  threw  his  oars  while  he  was 
swimming.  It  may  be,  however,  that  he  threw  them  while  he 
was  taking  off  his  coat.  In  either  case  the  manoeuvre  showed 
much  more  dexterity  and  readiness  than  we  should  have  looked 
for  in  a  Quaker  boatman.  Though  he  had  by  this  time .  made 
a  great  deal  of  way  in  the  heroine’s  affections,  yet  he  did  not 
venture  to  make  her  a  direct  offer.  He  was  nothing  but  a  small 
farmer,  and  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  man  who  was  ac¬ 
counted  wealthy.  He  let  her  know,  however,  that  he  would 
live  single  for  her  sake.  She  left  for  Europe,  while  he  cast  about 
how  he  should  improve  his  fortune  and  rarse  himself  to  a  level 
with  her.  He  had  not  to  trouble  himself  long.  The  only  son 
of  his  wealthy  old  uncle  was  killed  in  a  railway  accident  which 
was  as  convenient  as  it  was  dreadful,  and  John  was  sent  for  to  fill 
his  cousin’s  place.  He  was  clearly  a  favourite  of  fortune.  One 
accident  had  provided  him  with  a  lady-love,  and  now  another 
provided  him  with  wealth.  The  uncle  was  a  drunken  old 
sinner,  who  lived  long  enough  to  repent  and  to  own  that  early 
in  life  he  had  robbed  his  sister,  John’s  mother,  of  a  valuable 
inheritance,  and  then  died,  leaving  John  a  rich  man.. 

Meanwhile  Eleanor  had  gone  with  her  father  to  visit  an  aunt  in 
France,  who  was  the  widow  of  a  French  nobleman.  This  lady 
was  as  worldly  as  John’s  mother,  Mrs.  Plymley,  was  simple,  and 
as  hard  as  the  other  was  tender.  Poor  Eleanor  finds  herself  driven 
by  cruel  necessity  into  an  engagement  of  marriage  with  her  cousin, 
the  Countess’s  only  son.  Everything  looks  very  bad  for  her  and 
her  faithful  Quaker ;  but  the  French  and  German  war  is  at 
hand,  and  the  reader  takes  comfort.  The  son  is  a  soldier,  and 
may  easily  get  shot.  He  is  allowed  to  live,  however,  and  the 
engagement  is  broken  off  in  a  very  satisfactory  and  natural  manner. 
The  heroine  is  soon  afterwards  shut  up  in  Paris,  and  the  clair- 
voyante  and  the  dreamer  of  dreams  thereupon  come  to  the  rescue. 
Why  the  author  should  have  recourse  to  such  unusual 
agencies  to  get  an  American  Quaker  into  Paris  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  guess.  She  had  not  hesitated,  as  we  have  shown, 
twice  to  make  use  of  a  runaway  horse,  and  once  of  a  col¬ 
lision  on  a  railway.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  she  does  not 
object  on  principle  to  any  of  the  time-honoured  means  by  which 
the  path  of  love  is  smoothed.  No  doubt  it  is  no  easy  matter 
to  get  a  lover  in  a  drab  coat  all  the  way  from  America,  and  then 
through  an  investing  army,  into  a  town  that  is  closely  besieged. 
But  then  it  was  entirely  her  own  doing  to  shut  up  her  heroine 
in  Paris.  She  should  not  have  placed  her  there  if  she  was  at 
the  end  of  all  the  expedients  which  can  justify  themselves  to 
common  sense.  Bather  than  allow  the  aid  of  clairvoyance 
and  dreams,  we  would  have  suffered  her  to  carry  her  love-sick 
Quaker  in  a  balloon  that  had  gone  astray  all  the  way  from 
Philadelphia  to  Paris.  She  has  shown  that  she  has  the  power  of 
writing  a  story  that  would  be  quite  above  the  average.  When  she 
next  writes,  let  her  be  careful  not  to  spoil  a  good  opening  by  a  silly 
conclusion. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

THE  first  volume  of  Macmillan's  Progressive  French  Course  * 
introduces  us  again  to  certain  old  acquaintances  of  whom  we 
fondly  hoped  we  had  seen  the  last.  Putting  ourselves  for  the 
moment  into  the  place  of  the  wretched  child  who  is  supposed  to 
learn  French  by  the  help  of  these  volumes,  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  first  exercise  compelled  to  ask  “  Who  has  seen  the  door  P  ”  and 
to  reply  that  “  The  lady  has  seen  the  door  ”  ;  as  if  there  were  only 
one  door  in  the  world,  and  to  catch  a  sight  of  it  was  a  rare  privi¬ 
lege.  In  the  second  exercise  but  one  we  discover  a  certain 
novelty  of  a  not  altogether  desirable  kind  in  the  question  “  Who 
is  this  man  ?  ”  and  its,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  flippant  answer, 
“  This  man  is  the  king.”  A  little  further  on  we  find  ourselves 
asked  to  assert  that  “  The  nose  of  the  friend  is  long.”  Seriously 
it  is  absurd  to  bring  out  a  new  handbook  to  the  French  language 
and  to  show  in  it  no  desire  to  improve  upon  the  foolish  old 
method  of  teaching  children  by  means  of  sentences  which 
are  nonsensical,  except  by  making  them  also  unpleasant.  But  this 
K  not  the  only  objection  to  M.  Eugene-Fasnacht’s  plan.  On  p.  9 
of  his  first  volume  we  find  this  list  of  words  with  their  English 
equivalents : — “  La  patience,  l’aristocratie,  impartial,  Venitien, 
le  huitieme,  l’amitie,  la  partie,  le  tien.”  To  this  list  is  appended 
the  following  note  : — “  Ti,  as  a  rule,  is  sounded  like  ssee 
(French  si)  ;  except  in  the  endings,  -stion,  -tie,  -tier,  -tieme,  -tie 
(in  past  part.),  and  -tien  in  other  than  proper  nouns.”  Upon  the 
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value  of  these  remarks  we  need  perhaps  make  no  comment,  but 
we  may  point  out  that,  while  l' aristocratie  and  Vamitie  are  correctly 
rendered  “  the  aristocracy  ”  and  “  friendship,”  no  kind  of  ex¬ 
planation  is  given  of  the  different  value  of  the  article  in  the  two 
French  words.  Again,  in  the  very  next  paragraph,  where  the 
liaison  (the  use  of  which,  by  the  by,  is  far  less  frequent  than 
it  used  to  be)  is  indicated,  we  find  these  two  sentences : — ■ 
“  Ont-ilsrime  partie  de  cet  argent  ?  ”  “  Non,  mais  iWonUune 

partie  de  ceU'or.”  What  is  the  unhappy  learner  to  conclude 
from  this  but  that  for  some  mysterious  reason  the  liaison  is 
to  be  used  in  the  second  sentence,  and  not  in  the  first  ?  A  few 
pages  further  on  the  author  tells  us  that  to  preface  a  question 
with  “  est-ce-que  ”  makes  it  more  emphatic.  The  second  part  of 
M.  Eugene-Fasnacht's  Progressive  French  Course  is  more  to  be 
commended  than  the  first,  which  is  not  saying  much  for  it.  It 
is  a  work  which  cannot  be  recommended  as  being  useful  for  the 
purpose  it  was  designed  for. 

M.  Eugene-Fasnacht  would  seem  to  be  more  at  home  in  German 
than  in  French ;  but  his  two  volumes  of  the  Progressive  German 
Course  *  are  like  those  of  the  French,  disfigured  by  an  adherence 
to  tradition  which  perpetuates  thepeculiar  arrangement  of  verbs  that 
made  one’s  early  acquaintance  with  tvtttw  in  the  old-fashioned  Greek 
grammar  a  thing  of  dread  and  horror.  The  fact  is  that 
M.  Eugene-Fasnacht’s  method,  for  the  invention  of  which  he  of 
course  is  not  to  be  blamed,  as  he  has  only  borrowed  it  from  Ollen¬ 
dorff  and  others,  is  radically  faulty.  It  is  the  surest  way  of  disgusting 
a  child  with  the  language  it  ought  to  learn  with  liking.  Infinitely 
better  is  the  system — we  cannot  call  to  mind  its  inventor’s  name — 
which  begins  by  teaching  a  short  sentence  with  a  definite  meaning, 
and  gradually  goes  on  to  expand  it  until  changes  can  be  rung  upon 
a  fully  developed  phrase.  The  natural  way  of  acquiring  a  language 
is  to  learn  the  grammar  together  with  the  use  of  the  words.  The 
plan  which  teaches  the  grammar  first  as  a  thing  more  or  less  apart 
cannot  but  create  “  a  disgusting  dryness  ”  which  is  in  every  way 
undesirable.  A  minor  point  of  objection  to  M.  Eugene-Fasnacht’s 
system,  at  which  we  have  hinted  in  our  remarks  upon  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  verbs,  is  that  the  letterpress  upon  some  pages  reads 
perpendicularly  and  on  others  horizontally.  We  must  hope  that 
this  resuscitation  of  what  ought  to  be  an  exploded  plan  will  not 
find  general  favour  with  teachers. 

The  method  and  arrangement  of  Mr.  Oassal’s  monograph  on 
French  genders  f  are  altogether  satisfactory.  He  has  explored 
the  depths  of  his  subject,  and  given  the  results  of  his  exploration 
in  the  clearest  possible  way.  The  thoroughness  of  Mr.  Oassal’s 
work  can  be  best  shown  in  a  brief  space  by  noting  the  fact  that  he 
has  included  in  his  work  a  number  of  slang  nouns,  which  either 
have  become  or  soon  will  become  practically  a  part  of  the 
language. 

“  The  distinctive  object  aimed  at  ”  in  this  convenient  edition  of 
the  Psalter  and  Canticles  %  is  “  to  unite,  under  the  same  pointing, 
two  forms  of  chant  hitherto  considered  incompatible — the  Ancient 
and  the  Modern,  the  Gregorian  and  the  Anglican — and  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  new  form  of  chant,  which  is  commended  with  confidence  to 
the  notice  and  use  of  parish  choirs.” 

We  have  received  a  reconstructed  version  of  The  Psalmist  §,  edited 
by  Mr.  Prout,  who  in  a  preface  prudently  disclaims  all  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  admission  of  certain  tunes  which  find  their  place  in  the 
volume  in  accordance  with  the  discretion  of  the  proprietors. 
Whether  the  proprietors  in  their  preface  are  justified  in  asserting 
that  the  hymns  are  of  “  the  highest  poetical  and  devotional  merit  ” 
is  an  open  question. 

Mr.  Kenny,  who  is  a  Fellow  of  Downing  College,  and  Mr.  Lau¬ 
rence,  who  is  a  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  com¬ 
peted  for  a  prize  bequeathed  to  the  University  by  the  late  Mr. 
Yorke,  of  St.  Catharine’s  Hall,  for  an  essay  on  the  Law  of  Primo¬ 
geniture.  ||  In  February  of  this  year  the  prize  was  awarded  to  the 
two  essays  sent  in  by  them,  which  the  examiners  decided  to  be  of 
equal  merit.  The  essays  are  now  published  “  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  University.” 

A  number  of  short  and  simply-written  essays  51,  dealing  with 
matters  affecting  everyday  life,  such  as  clothing,  food,  sick-nursing, 
and  so  on,  cast  in  an  easily  understood  form,  have  been  collected 
into  a  volume  which  ought  to  be  of  great  use.  The  section  headed 
“Drink,”  by  Dr.  Mann,  deals  with  the  question  of  fermented 
liquors  in  a  very  sensible  and  temperate  spirit. 

Mrs.  Fenwick  Miller  also  publishes  a  clear  and  convenient  little 
book  dealing  with  human  physiology.** * * * § *  In  the  chapter  concerning 
that  most  inconvenient  organ,  the  liver,  Mrs.  Fenwick  Miller 
gives  a  word  of  warning  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  receive 

*  Macmillan's  Progressive  German  Course.  I.  First  Year.  II.  Second 
Year.  By  G.  Eugcne-Fasnaclit.  Macmillan  &  Co. 

f  The  Principles  and  Rules  of  French  Genders.  By  Charles  Cassal, 
LL.D.,  &c.  Longmans. 

X  The  Psalter  and  Canticles.  Pointed  and  Set  to  accompanying  Chants, 
Ancient  and  Modern,  by  the  Rev.  Sir  H.  VV.  Baker,  Bart.,  and  William 
Henry  Monk,  Professor  of  Vocal  Music  in  King’s  College.  London : 
Clowes  &  Son. 

§  The  Psalmist :  a  Collection  of  Hymns,  Tunes,  Chants,  and  Anthems. 
Published  under  the  editorial  superintendence  of  Ebenezer  Prout,  B.A. 
Haddon  &  Co. 

||  Two  Essays  on  the  Law  of  Primogeniture.  By  C.  S.  Kenny,  LL.B., 
and  P.  M.  Laurence,  B.A.  Reeves  &  Turner. 

1]  Simple  Lessons  for  Home  Use.  By  Mrs.  Fenwick  Miller,  G.  Phillips 
Bevan,  and  others.  Stanford. 

*  *  The  House  of  Life  :  Human  Physiology,  with  its  Applications  to  the 
Preservation  of  Health  ;  for  Use  in  Classes  and  Popular  Reading.  By  Mrs. 
Fenwick  Miller.  Chatto  &  Windus. 
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attention,  against  tlie  indiscriminate  use  of  blue  pill,  and  recom¬ 
mends  for  people  who  like  to  doctor  themselves  the  i'ar  safer 
podophyllum  and  henbane.  In  the  same  chapter  the  writer  has 
some  good  remarks  upon  quack  medicines.  “  Never  buy  quack 
medicines  of  any  kind ;  they  are  frequently  compounded  by  men 
equally  ignorant  and  unscrupulous.  The  ingredients  of  them  are 
kept  secret,  and  our  laws  do  not  require  of  their  advertising 
makers  any  kind  of  proof  of  scientific  knowledge.”  Here  Mrs. 
Fenwick  Miller  has  hit  a  gross  blot  on  our  legislative  system.  We 
have  before  now  called  attention  to  the  dangers  caused  by  the  com¬ 
plete  inferiority  in  this  respect  of  our  arrangements  to  those  of  the 
French  ;  and  it  is  high  time  that  public  attention  should  be  seri¬ 
ously  directed  to  this  matter. 

A  good  deal  of  notice  has  lately  been  attracted  to  Lessing*,  and 
the  appearance  of  a  translation  of  his  plays  is  specially  appropriate. 
We  have  spoken  so  lately  of  Lessing  and"  his  works  that  we  need 
now  do  no  more  than  recognize  this  fact. 

Mr.  Bates’s  volume  t,  which  is  adorned  by  numerous  maps  and 
illustrations,  is  an  adaptation  of  “Von  Hellwald’s  admirably-written 
survey  of  the  countries  treated  of,  to  the  presumed  requirements 
of  English  readers.”  Considerable  additions  and  alterations  in 
pursuance  of  this  view  have  been  made,  and  in  the  case  of  certain 
places  the  editor  has  supplemented  or  diversified  the  original  from 
his  personal  knowledge. 

Mr.  Lucas’s  volume  $,  which  would  be  the  better  for  a  few  more 
dates,  is  an  unaffected  account  of  what  he  saw  during  his  services 
in  the  Cape  Mounted  Ritles.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  tolerably  keen 
eye  for  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  country;  and  his  descriptions 
of  the  engagements  in  which  he  took  part  against  the  Kaffirs  are 
spirited  and  valuable  as  recording  a  warning  against  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  policy  of  forbearance  which  was  followed  in  the  war,  and 
which  led  to  a  wanton  loss  of  life.  His  account  of  the  accoutre¬ 
ments  of  his  regiment  upon  active  service  is  curious  and  in¬ 
structive  ;  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  no  one  at  this  date  is 
likely  to  be  hurt  by  his  personal  and  not  unamusing  descriptions 
of  some  of  the  people  with  whom  he  was  thrown. 

Another  military  work — there  seems  just  now  to  be  an  eruption 
of  military  works — deals  with  the  Punjab  campaign.  §  At  the 
end  of  his  preface  the  author  observes  that  “  it  only  remains  to  be 
said  that,  as  a  result  of  the  crowning  victory  of  Googerat,  the 
celebrated  Koh-i-noor  was  transferred  to  the  Imperial  diadem  of 
England.” 

This  is  the  sixth  annual  volume  of  the  Financial  Register  || 
which  bears  upon  the  page  facing  its  title-page  two  mottoes — 
one  from  ^hakspeare,  and  the  other  from  the  author  whom,  in 
company  with  many  others,  Mr.  Maddison  is  pleased  to  call  Lord, 
Bacon.  Perhaps  our  great-grandchildren  will  speak  in  somewhat 
the  same  way  of  Lord  Disraeli.  Such  a  slip  as  this  of  course  in 
no  way  detracts  from  the  value  of  a  work  which  deals  with  a  mass 
of  figures  that  is  enough  to  make  the  hair  of  the  uninitiated  stand 
on  end. 

It  is  not  often  that  verses  which  have  been  “  the  amusement  of 
leisure  hours  ”  seem  likely  to  “  amuse  the  leisure  of  others  ” 
besides  their  composer.  Dr.  Baskerville  5f,  however,  to  any  one 
who  is  not  in  a  mood  to  criticize  severely  and  by  rule  his  metres  and 
expressions,  may  certainly  afford  very  good  entertainment  for  a 
leisure  hour.  In  some  of  the  legends,  which  are  cast  in  a  ballad  form, 
Dr.  Baskerville  has  succeeded  in  attaining  a  straightforwardness 
and  simplicity  of  diction  which  have  true  merit.  The  last  two 
stanzas  of  the  domestic  tragedy  of  the  Magic  Ring  are  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  their  discreet  dealing  with  a  subject  not  easy  to 
handle,  and  the  whole  story  is  told  with  much  vividness  in  lines 
which  are  pleasantly  unaffected. 

G.  H.  T.  must  be  blamed  rather  than  pitied  for  the  results  of  his 
attempts  in  verse  **,  even  when  one  considers  the  effects  of  the 
climate.  The  hottest  day  can  be  no  excuse  for  such  lines  as 
these : — 

But  his  legs  are  straight  as  larches,  and  his  voice  is  like  Lablaclie’s ; 

He  wears  the  loveliest  moustaches  that  ever  graced  a  peer  ; 

Well-favoured  as  to  stature,  and  of  true  patrician  feature, 

An  agreeable,  grand  creature  is  this  Eugene  Yere  de  Vere. 

These  lines,  supposed  to  be  uttered  by  a  young  lady  of  rank,  con¬ 
vey  only  a  shade  of  a  hint  of  the  quality  of  the  production  from 
which  they  are  quoted ;  and  we  would  far  rather  decide  that 
G.  H.  T.’s  must  be  an  isolated  case  than  admit  the  suspicion  that 
even  a  small  proportion  of  our  fellow-countrymen  in  India  can  be 
reduced  by  the  climate  to  such  a  state  as  G.  H.  T.’s. 

Among  Mr.  Martyn’s  verses  ft  there  are  some  pretty  lines ;  but 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  author  is  right  when  he  says,  “  This 


*  The  Dramatic  Works  of  G.  E.  Lessing.  Translated  from  the  German. 
Edited  by  Ernest  Bell,  M.A.,  Trin.  Coll.,  Cam.  With  a  short  Memoir  by 
Helen  Zimmern.  Bell  &  Sons. 

f  Central  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  South  America.  Edited  and 
extended  by  H.  W.  Bates,  Assistant-Secretary  of  the  Koval  Geographical 
Society.  With  Ethnological  Appendix  by  A.  H.  Keane,  B.A.  Stanford. 

%  Camp  Life  and  Sport  in  South  Africa.  By  Thos.  J.  Lucas,  late 
Captain  C.  M.  Rifles.  Chapman  &  Hall. 

§  Commentaries  on  the  Punjab  Campaign,  1848-9.  By  J.  H.  Lawrence- 
Archer,  Capt.  H.  P.  Allen  &  Co. 

||  The  Financial  Register  and  Stock  Exchange  Manual,  1878.  Edited  by 
E.  C.  Maddison.  Effingham  Wilson. 

If  Legends  of  the  Rhine.  By  Dr.  Alfred  Baskerville,  Author  of  “  The 
Poetry  of  German}-.”  Bonn :  Max  Cohen  und  Sohn. 

**  Verses,  mostly  Written  in  India.  By  G.  H.  T.  C.  Kegan  Paul 
&  Co. 

tt  Theseus,  and  other  Poems  and  Translations.  By  the  Rev.  F.  Waddon 
Martyn.  Provost  &  Co. 


little  volume  has  been  published  especially  for  the  convenience  0 1 
myself  and  my  friends,  and  I  cannot  expect  that  others  will  care 
to  buy  the  verses  ol  an  unknown  author.”  On  the  other  hand,  he 
is  also  not  too  confident  when  he  hopes  that  any  one  who  does  so 
will  find  something  “  not  altogether  bad  ”  within  these  pages.  But 
then  one  always  remembers  what  D11.  Johnson  said  about  “a 
tolerable  egg.” 

Mr.  Henry  S._  Leigh  gives  us  a  collection  of  clever  and  facile 
verses  written  in  the  same  style  as  his  Carols  of  Cockayne.* 
“  However  unsatisfactory  a  reader  may  pronounce  them  in  a 
collected  form,’  he  says,  in  a  few  lines  of  preface,  “I  trust  that 
their  brevity  will  preserve  them  from  the  charge  of  being  separately 
tedious.”  And  as  no  one  in  his  senses  will  sit  down  to  read  a 
book  of  the  kind  straight  through,  it  may  be  safely  supposed  that 
the  danger  of  their  being  found  tedious  is  small. 

Kosmogoniaf,  which  is  also  called  “A  Glance  at  the  Old 
World,  in  which  are  set  forth  certain  missing  links  of  the  Dar¬ 
winian  Chain,”  is  in  a  hundred  and  six  stanzas  of  verse,  and  seems 
to  be  written  and  illustrated  with  humorous  intentions.  But  the 
humour  is  remarkably  cryptic. 

Mr.  J .  A.  Symonds  \  has  anticipated  and  disarmed  criticism  in 
his  dedicatory  epistle  to  Mr.  Roden  Noel.  He  says,  “  It  has 
always  seemed  to  me  that  there  are  some  faults  which  a  writer, 
who  does  not  claim  the  sacred  name  of  poet,  may  ex  press  better  in 
rhyme  and  metre  than  in  prose,  and  that  the  verses  so  produced 
have  a  certain  value.  Such  being  the  author's  aim,  he  has  de¬ 
served  success.  Mr.  Symonds 's  verse  is  always  finished,  scholar¬ 
like,  and  graceful ;  it  often  gives  evidence  of  thought  both  intent 
and  of  a  fine  quality ;  and  where  force  is  needed,  it  has  all  the 
force  that  command  of  language  can  give.  One  tale  in  verse,  from 
Italian  materials  and  in  the  Italian  manner,  “  I  tre  Felice,”  is 
especially  pleasing  and  happy.  There  are  sufficiently  plain  indica¬ 
tions  of  the  influence  of  our  latest  school  of  English  poets,  but  Mr. 
Symonds  has  not  been  led  into  imitation  of  their  extravagances. 
Many  poets  of  considerable  rank  have  written  pieces  much  worse 
not  only  than  the  best  but  than  the  average  of  Mr.  Svmonds’s  work. 
At  the  same  time  we  do  not  find  here  the  native  strength  and 
vitality  which  complete  the  poet's  title  and  enable  the  great 
masters  to  carry  oil  a  load  of  minor  faults.  Mr.  Symonds's  estimate 
of  his  own  undertaking  must  be  pronounced  a  just  one.  Had  he 
aspired  to  poetic  fame,  we  should  say  that  he  missed  it,  though 
not  widely  nor  ingloriously.  He  has  wisely  set  his  mark  lower, 
and  has  iully  attained  it ;  the  fact  that  he  has  come  near  to 
achieving  something-  more  must  now  be  counted  as  an  addition  to 
his  merit. 

Dr.  Monier  Williams  has  published  in  'a  connected  form,  with 
many  additions,  a  variety  of  communications  made  by  him  to  the 
Times  and  other  newspapers,  many  of  which  communications  were 
written  during  his  recent  travels  in  India.  §  The  result  is  a  book 
of  remarkably  pleasant  reading  which  conveys  a  vivid  impression 
of  the  scenes  and  customs  of  the  places  through  which  the  author 
passed. 

Mr.  Noble,  who  is  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Assembly  at  Cape 
Town ||,  was  requested  by  the  Commissioners  for  the  representation 
of  the  colony  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  to  prepare  the  little  work 
which  is  before  us.  The  information  which  it  contains  has  been 
compiled  from  official  sources,  and  people  who  are  interested  in 
what  have  been  justly  called  our  “  vast  and  splendid  possessions  in 
South  Africa,”  may  satisfy  their  desire  for  knowledge  agreeably 
enough  in  Mr.  Noble's  pages.  In  an  interesting  paragraph  on  the 
Reptilia  of  the  district,  the  author  traces  the  origin  of  the  “  oft- 
told  story  of  the  Great  Water  Snake  of  the  Orange  River”  to  the 
rolling  motion  on  the  river  surface  of  specimens  of  a  very  large 
Silurus,  the  Charius  Clapensis. 

All  lovers  of  ferns  will  be  delighted  with  the  fourth  and  illus¬ 
trated  edition  of  Mr.  Heath’s  book%  which  has  been  benefited, 
not  only  by  revision,  but  also  by  addition,  and  specially  by  the 
excellent  illustrations,  which  will  do  much  to  help  the  thoroughly 
good  cause  which  Mr.  Heath  has  undertaken. 

Mr.  Taylor’s  object  in  publishing  his  book  on  flowers  **,  which  is 
“  illustrated  with  thirty-two  coloured  figures  by  Sowerby,  and  a 
hundred  and  sixty-one  woodcuts,”  has  been  “  to  place  before  that 
portion  of  the  intelligent  public  who  have  the  desire,  but  neither 
the  time  nor  opportunity  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
natural  science,  the  charming  and  suggestive  results  of  modern 
botanical  investigation.” 


*  A  Town  Garland:  a  Collection  of  Lyrics.  By  Henry  S.  Leieli. 
Chatto  &  YVindus. 

f  Kosmogonia.  By  Lake-Elbe-Livingstone.  Edinburgh. 

J  Many  Moods :  a  Volume  of  Verse.  By  John  Addington  Symonds. 
London :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.  1878. 

§  Modern  India  and  the  Indians.  By  Monier  Williams,  D.C.L. 
Trubner. 

||  The  Cape  and  South  Africa.  By  John  Noble.  Longmans. 

Tf  The  Fern  Paradise :  a  Plea  for  the  Culture  of  Ferns.  By  Franci3 
George  Heath.  Illustrated  Edition  (being  the  Fourth).  Sampson  Low  & 
Co. 

**  Flowers:  their  Origin,  Shapes,  Perfumes, and  Colours.  ByJ.E.  Taylor 
F.S.A.,  &c.  Hardwicke  &  Bogue. 
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LORD  BEACONSFIELD. 

THE  popular  verdict  on  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  conduct 
and  on  the  foreign  policy  of  his  Government  was 
not  given  on  special  and  distinct  issues.  The  enthusiastic 
crowd  which  applauded  the  Plenipotentiaries  on  their 
return  to  England  drew  no  distinction  between  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin  and  the  still  more  important  Convention  with 
Turkey.  For  once  the  multitude  anticipated  and  expressed 
the  judgment  of  the  country  that  the  Prime  Minister  has 
at  home  and  abroad  sustained  the  honour  and  protected 
the  interests  of  England.  The  conclusions  of  the  throngs 
which  filled  the  streets  cannot  supersede  the  supreme 
authority  of  Parliament  to  distinguish  among  the  measures 
of  the  Government  those  which  may  be  considered  more 
or  less  prudent  and  justifiable  ;  but,  whatever  may  be  the 
result  of  recent  transactions,  Lord  Beaconsfield  may 
set  off  the  spontaneous  approval  of  London  and  of  England 
against  the  base  and  scurrilous  attacks  to  which  he  has 
in  his  own  person  scorned  to  reply.  One  libeller  has 
lately  undertaken  the  unworthy  task  of  raking  up  all  Lord 
Beaconsfield’s  alleged  errors  and  political  miscarriages 
from  his  earliest  youth  in  an  elaborately  hostile  biography. 
His  ancestry  has  suggested  to  another  bitter  enemy  the 
seasonable  inquiry  whether  a  Jew  can  be  a  citizen  ?  Ho 
statesman  has  in  recent  times  been  so  shamelessly  assailed 
by  envy,  hatred,  and  malice ;  and  the  pamphleteers  and 
disappointed  demagogues  had  on  Tuesday  last  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  testing  the  effect  of  their  calumnies.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  nation  has  not  been  false  to  its  convictions,  or  incon¬ 
sistent  with  its  later  sentiments.  Discontent  with  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  late  Government  had  a  share  in 
producing  the  reaction  of  1874;  and  Lord  Beacons¬ 
field’s  actual  popularity  is  founded  on  the  belief  that  he 
has  trusted  in  the  power  of  his  country  to  maintain  its 
dignity  and  rights.  Even  his  bitterest  enemies  cannot 
dispute  his  originality  and  resource.  While  timid  poli¬ 
ticians  were  apprehending  with  gloomy  foreboding  the 
possible  invasion  and  conquest  of  India,  Lord  Beacons¬ 
field  resolved  on  using  the  Indian  army  to  aid  in  main¬ 
taining  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  ;  and  the  effect  of 
the  measure  on  friends  and  enemies  surpassed  expectation. 
To  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Salisbury  are  due  the 
submission  of  Russia  to  the  authority  of  the  Powers  as¬ 
sembled  in  Congress,  and  the  large  modification  of  the 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano.  Turkey  has,  in  Lord  Salisbury’s 
phrase,  one  more  chance  of  recovering  ;  and,  in  default  of 
improvement,  the  territories  of  the  Sultan  are  no  longer 
left  at  the  mercy  of  Russia. 

A  confident  judgment  on  the  Convention  between 
England  and  Turkey  would  still  be  premature.  Only 
since  his  return  from  Berlin  has  Lord  Beaconsfield  had 
the  opportunity  of  explaining  his  motives  for  undertaking 
an  onerous  engagement.  Probably  by  arrangement,  Lord 
Salisbury  confined  himself  almost  wholly  in  his  despatch 
to  a  vindication  of  the  conduct  of  the  Plenipotentiaries  in 
the  Congress.  They  deliberately  withheld  their  Conven¬ 
tion  with  Turkey  from  the  formal  cognizance  of  their 
foreign  colleagues,  although  its  terms  must  have  been 
generally  known  for  some  time  past,  and  although  the 
Treaty  and  the  Correspondence  were  intentionally  pub¬ 
lished  before  the  Congress  separated.  The  fear  that  the 
announcement  would  either  provoke  objection  on  the  part 
of  Russia  or  raise  impediments  to  the  final  signature  of  the 
general  treaty  proved  to  be  altogether  unfounded.  A 


positive  statement  that  the  French  and  Italian  Plenipoten¬ 
tiaries  had  been  persuaded  by  Prince  Gortchakoff  to  abstain 
from  making  an  intended  protest  has  been  officially  contra¬ 
dicted.  Those  French  papers  which  at  first  most  strongly  dis¬ 
approved  of  the  English  occupation  of  Cyprus  have  already 
moderated  their  tone.  Many  years  ago  the  acquisition  of 
the  Isle  of  Perim,  in  the  Red  Sea,  produced  a  similar  feel¬ 
ing  of  irritation,  which  has  been  long  forgotten.  French 
politicians  will  be  satisfied,  on  reflection,  that  Cyprus  is 
not  intended  to  be  a  post  which  would  facilitate  an  in¬ 
crease  of  English  power  in  Egypt,  nevertheless  a  certain 
feeling  of  jealousy  or  dissatisfaction  may  remain  ;  and  the 
possible  interruption  of  friendly  feelings  between  England 
and  France  would  be  a  grave  misfortune.  The  popular 
agitation  in  Italy  must  be  allowed  to  wear  itself  out.  The 
Government  has  wisely  determined  not  to  prohibit  the 
meetings  which  have  been  summoned  to  protest  against 
the  results  of  the  Congress.  The  leaders  of  the  movement 
have  not  made  up  their  minds  whether  the  acquisitions  of 
England  or  of  Austria  are  more  offensive  to  a  country 
which  has  obtained  no  increase  of  territory.  The  titular 
sovereignty  of  the  King  of  Italy  in  Cyprus  is  as  consistent 
with  English  possession  as  with  Ottoman  sovereignty. 

The  Convention,  though  it  is  not  less  explicit  than  other 
documents  of  the  same  kind,  necessarily  leaves  in  obscurity 
the  limits  of  English  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  and  the  extent  of  the  liability  which  has  been 
assumed.  There  will  be  little  opposition  to  the  acquisition 
of  Cyprus,  except  perhaps  on  the  ground  that  it  may  bo 
disagreeable  to  certain  foreign  Powers.  The  want  of  a 
harbour  probably  admits  of  an  artificial  remedy,  if  the 
island  becomes  either  a  strong  military  position  or  a  place 
of  commercial  importance.  The  introduction  of  internal  re¬ 
forms  into  the  administration  of  Turkish  provinces  ought 
to  be  acceptable  to  the  most  prominent  assailants  of  the 
Government ;  but  if  the  only  security  for  improvement 
consists  in  Turkish  promises,  the  incredulity  which  lately 
vented  itself  in  a  contemptuous  laugh  will  find  more  arti¬ 
culate  expression.  A  significant  passage  in  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury’s  despatch  to  Sir  Austin  Layard  probably  indicates  a 
purpose  of  interference  in  the  selection  of  governors  and 
other  high  officers.  Insecurity  of  tenure  has  been  one  of 
the  greatest  faults  of  Turkish  administration.  Governors 
appointed  with  the  approval  of  the  English  Government 
for  definite  terms  will  be  superior  to  ordinary  Pashas,  and 
they  will  be  likely  to  defer  to  the  wishes  and  advice  of  the 
protecting  Power.  It  has  been  too  hastily  taken  for 
granted  that  Asia  Minor  will  be  governed,  like  India,  by 
English  functionaries.  There  is  no  doubt  that  such  a 
system  would  confer  incalculable  benefits  on  the  people ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Turk¬ 
ish  Government  would  assent  to  a  change  which  would 
convert  the  Empire  into  a  mere  dependency  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Excessive  pressure  might  at  any  time  drive  the 
Court  of  Constantinople  into  the  arms  of  Russia.  The 
amount  of  English  influence  cannot  be  determined  before¬ 
hand,  and  it  may  probably  increase  with  time  and  ex¬ 
perience.  The  Turks  already  understand  that  the  only 
advantages  which  England  proposes  to  derive  from  the 
Convention  are  inseparable  from  their  own  prosperity. 
At  the.  same  time,  a  price  may  fairly  be  exacted  for  the 
one-sided  covenant  to  protect  Asiatic  Turkey  against 
Russian  aggression.  Ho  Convention  was  necessary  to 
enable  England  to  make  war  on  Russia  if  such  a  measure 
were  at  any  time  expedient.  In  giving  Tui’key  a  right  to 
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call  on  England  for  assistance,  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord 
Salisbury  have  established  a  corresponding  claim  on  the 
goodwill  of  the  Sultan.  He  will  only  be  asked  to  do  what 
is  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  his  people  and  the  safety 
of  his  Government ;  but,  in  the  event  of  refusal  to  perform 
the  promises  which  are  an  essential  part  of  the  contraot, 
Turkey  will  not  be  allowed  to  persist  in  perverse  conduct 
without  remonstrance,  which  may  not  always  bo  confined 
to  words. 

Lord  Beacoxsfield’s  statement  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  the  subsequent  debate,  add  little  to  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  Treaty  in  Lord  Salisbury’s  despatch.  The 
Ministers  have  probably  no  detailed  plans  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  provincial  administration  in  Asiatic  Turkey ;  and 
Lord  Beaconsfield  was  more  anxious  to  remove  the  sus¬ 
picions  of  France  than  to  convince  the  House  of  Lords  of 
the  necessity  of  the  measure.  Lord  Granville  enumerated 
with  piactised  facility  the  obvious  objections  to  the  Con¬ 
vention  ;  but,  as  Lord  Salisbury  happily  said,  Lord  Gran- 
ville  is  always  ready  with  reasons  for  doing  nothing. 
Lord  Deebt  once  more,  with  strange  moral  obtuseness, 
defended  his  own  personal  conduct  by  disclosing  a  supposed 
Cabinet  secret,  which  ought,  if  the  fact  had  corresponded 
with  Lord  Derby’s  recollection,  to  have  been  scrupulously 
preserved.  Unimaginative  poisons,  who  might  be  thought 
exempt  from  hallucination,  sometimes  lapse  into  grave 
indiscretion  through  their  inability  to  apprehend  the 
nature  and  consequences  of  their  actions.  The  Opposition 
was  not  unanimous.  Lord  Northbrook  expressed  strong 
approval  of  the  despatch  of  native  Indian  troops  to  Europe, 
and  Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick  thought  that  the  conduct  of 
the  Government  had  been  in  all  respects  prudent  and 
successful. 


THE  TREATY  OF  BERLIN. 

WHEN  the  Congress  met,  none  but  those  who  were  in 
the  secrets  of  the  Government  could  have  foreseen 
that  its  results  would  not,  when  they  were  disclosed,  be 
the  most  engrossing  of  political  topics.  The  engagements 
between  England  and  Turkey  involve  larger  possibilities 
of  gain  and  loss  than  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  ;  but  the  com¬ 
prehensive  changes  on  which  the  Congress  has  decided 
may,  on  the  whole,  be  regarded  with  satisfaction.  The 
unwelcome  aggrandizement  of  Russia  is  a  consequence  of 
the  war,  and  not  of  subsequent  negotiations.  It  is  useless 
to  enumerate  the  considerations  which  prevented  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Government  from  opposing  the  invasion  of  Turkey. 
If  Lord  Beaconsfield  kad-been  absolute  master  of  his  own 
Cabinet  and  of  Parliament  a  dill'erent  course  might  per¬ 
haps  have  been  pursued  ;  but  no  Minister  would  have  been 
a  year  and  a  half  ago  supported  by  the  country  in  armed 
resistance  to  the  aggressor.  The  conquest  which  followed 
was  foreseen  by  all ;  and,  when  the  universal  expectation 
was  realized,  it  only  remained  to  deal  with  the  consequences. 
Immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  Balkans  it  would  have 
seemed  a  desperate  undertaking  to  enter  on  a  contest 
which  had  been  declined  under  far  more  advantageous 
conditions.  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  the  merit  of  discern¬ 
ing  the  earliest  opportunity  of  profitable  interference.  The 
indignation  provoked  throughout  Europe  by  the  audacious 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano  coincided  in  time  with  a  material 
change  in  the  military  situation.  Having,  notwithstanding 
the  hesitation  of  his  colleagues,  despatched  an  English 
squadron  to  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  Lord  Beaconsfield  could 
not  fail  to  perceive  that,  as  the  Turks  increased  their  force 
at  Constantinople,  the  Russian  army  occupied  a  dangerous 
position.  It  was  also  known  that  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  was  anxious  for  a  Congress,  although  it  at  first  hoped 
to  withhold  the  Turkish  treaty  from  European  revision. 
After  the  accession  of  Lord  Salisbury  to  the  Foreign  Office 
the  policy  of  the  Government  was  at  the  same  time  firm 
and  temperate ;  and  English  diplomacy,  for  the  first  time  in 
recent  experience,  became  effective  because  it  was  backed 
bv  force.  The  Russian  Government  was  at  last  convinced 
that  England  was  in  earnest,  and  it  fully  appreciated  the 
danger  of  a  renewal  of  the  war.  The  obstacles  to  the 
submission  of  the  treaty  to  Congress  disappeared  ;  and  the 
preliminary  triumph  of  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  policy  en¬ 
couraged  exaggerated  hopes  which  were  doomed  to  partial 
disappointment.’ 

It  is  possible  that  still  larger  concessions  might  have 
been  obtained  by  a  continued  display  of  readiness  for  war ; 
but,  if  Russia  had  accepted  the  challenge,  a  heavy  price 
must  lit; ve  been  paid  for  doubtful  gains.  The  terms  of  an 


agreement  are  now  known  to  have  been  settled  before 
the  English  Plenipotentiaries  and  Count  Schouvaloff  left 
London.  Like  most  arrangements  between  equals, 
the  bargain  was  a  compromise.  The  Russians  gave 
up  more  than  half  the  province  of  Bulgaria ; 
and  the  English  Government  consented  not  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  acquisition  of  the  left  bank  of  the 
Danube  or  of  Batoum.  The  resumption  by  Turkey  of 
the  Russian  conquests  in  Armenia  had  never  been  re¬ 
garded  as  possible.  Any  disadvantage  which  may  attend 
the  cession  of  Bessarabia  concerns  Roumania,  which,  as 
Lord  Derby  observed  on  Thursday,  had  no  claim  to  the 
good  offices  of  England,  and  the  measure  may  affect 
less  directly  Austria  and  Germany,  both  of  whom  declined 
to  interfere.  Acquiescence  in  the  transfer  of  Batoum  by 
Turkey  to  Russia  is  the  only  serious  concession  which  the 
English  Government  has  made.  It  was  evidently  under¬ 
stood  when  the  London  Memorandum  was  signed  that 
England  was  about  to  occupy  Cyprus,  and  to  assume  the 
protectorate  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  arrangement  is  not  unduly  onerous  to  England.  It 
is  as  certainly  distasteful  to  Russia  as  it  must  be  accept¬ 
able  to  the  tribes  and  nations  which  may  hope  to 
rise  by  English  aid  to  prosperity  and  civilization. 
The  furious  resentment  which  is  expressed  in  Rus¬ 
sian  journals  may  or  may  not  be  genuine  ;  but, 
whether  it  has  a  popular  or  an  official  origin,  it  is 
intelligible  and  plausible.  One  Russian  writer  character¬ 
istically  attributes  to  his  own  Government  a  deliberate 
purpose  of  patriotic  perfidy.  Eastern  Roumelia,  he  de¬ 
clares,  will,  in  spite  of  the  Congress,  be  organized  as  a 
Russian  province ;  and,  if  the  Treaty  provides  for  the 
demolition  of  the  fortifications  of  Batoum,  they  will  be 
maintained  and  extended.  The  Emperor  has  in  fact  only 
expressed  his  intention  of  making  Batoum  a  commercial 
port.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  those  provisions  of  the 
Treaty  which  depend  for  execution  on  the  good  faith  and 
good  will  of  different  Governments  may  probably  be 
evaded.  Roumania  and  Servia  will  in  all  probability  con¬ 
tinue  to  maltreat  Jews,  as  the  Turks  misgoverned  their 
Christian  subjects  after  the  Treaty  of  Paris  ;  but  stipula¬ 
tions  which  give  the  parties  to  the  Treaty  a  right  of 
remonstrating  may  become  operative  when  circumstances 
permit  or  recommend  active  interference. 

Some  material  consequences  of  the  resolute  policy  of  the 
English  Government  have  not  been  sufficiently  noticed.  If 
the  wishes  of  the  philanthropists  and  the  partisans  of  Russia 
had  been  gratified,  Turkey  would  have  become  wholly  depen¬ 
dent  on  Russia,  for  General  Ignatieff  had  detached  from 
the  Empire  nearly  the  whole  of  its  territory  in  Europe ; 
he  had  reserved  to  his  Government  a  vague  right  of  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  administration  of  the  Asiatic  provinces  ; 
and  he  had  imposed  on  the  Turks  an  intolerable  load  of 
debt  which  would  have  furnished  incessant  opportunities 
of  pressure.  The  Turkey  which  is  reconstituted  by  the 
Congress  is  comparatively  compact  and  powerful ;  and  by 
the  Anglo-Turkish  Treaty  it  exchanges  the  baneful  supre¬ 
macy  of  Russia  for  the  friendly  protection  of  England.  It 
is  provided  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  that  the  commercial 
relations  with  the  detached  provinces  shall  not  be 
changed  by  the  transfer ;  and  England  will  take  care  that 
the  commercial  policy  of  Turkey  in  Asia  maintains 
its  liberal  character.  If  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  had 
been  allowed  to  take  effect,  the  whole  of  Eastern 
and  Asiatic  Turkey  would  probably  have  been,  like  the 
Russian  dominions,  almost  entirely  closed  to  the  commerce 
of  the  world.  General  Ignatieff,  in  his  set  purpose  of 
weakening  and  impoverishing  Turkey,  had  made  no  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  discharge  of  the  existing  debt,  while  he  de¬ 
prived  the  creditors  of  a  great  part  of  their  security.  The 
Treaty  of  Berlin  charges  on  Bulgaria  a  due  proportion 
of  the  debt,  although  there  is  no  corresponding  stipu¬ 
lation  with  respect  to  the  Russian  acquisitions  in  Asia. 
Indeed  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Kars,  Batoum,  and 
the  adjacent  territories  yield  any  revenue.  The  clauses 
of  the  Treaty  are,  perhaps  necessarily,  general  and  vague ; 
and  the  criticisms  to  which  it  is  exposed  are  so  far 
well  founded  that  all  its  provisions  may  be  rendered 
inoperative  or  mischievous  by  ill-will  or  bad  faith.  It  is 
worth  while  to  remember  that  a  war  in  which  Russia 
might  have  been  defeated  would  also  have  left  difficulties 
behind  it.  The  reconquest  of  the  lost  Turkish  provinces 
would  have  involved  responsibility  for  their  government, 
and  Russia  would,  as  occasion  served,  have  violated  con¬ 
ditions  imposed  by  superior  force,  even  more  systemati¬ 
cally  than  a  voluntary  and  advantageous  treaty. 
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Lord  Salisbury’s  despatch  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
remaining  in  England  is  exclusively  intended  for  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  his  own  countrymen.  But  for  the  expediency 
of  meeting  domestic  criticism,  Lord  Salisbury  would 
perhaps  have  hesitated  to  remind  the  Russian  Government 
in  his  own  incisive  and  convincing  style  of  the  wide  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  preliminary  treaty  of  San  Stefano  and 
the  definitive  treaty  of  Berlin.  When  Prince  Bismarck 
lately  proposed  that  the  treaty  should  not  be  published 
until  the  ratifications  were  exchanged,  Lord  Beaconsfield 
declared  that  he  must  communicate  the  document  to 
Parliament  without  delay.  Public  discussion  often 
tends  to  hamper  international  relations,  though  its  ad¬ 
vantages'  preponderate  over  occasional  inconvenience. 
Wise  diplomatists  are  always  more  anxious  to  ex¬ 
tenuate  the  concessions  which  they  may  have  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  rival  than  to  boast  of  their  success.  It  is 
necessary  to  satisfy  English  opinion ;  but  the  sooner 
all  bitterness  of  feeling  subsides,  the  more  fully  will  the 
interests  of  the  country  be  consulted.  With  the  exception 
of  Germany  and  Austria,  all  the  Powers  which  were  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  Congress  have  perhaps  a  certain  feeling  of 
soreness.  If  the  unreasonable  expectations  of  some 
English  politicians  were  disappointed,  the  sacrifices  im¬ 
posed  on  the  conquering  belligerent  are  more  mortifying 
to  national  vanity.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
Frenchmen  should  be  enthusiastic  in  favour  of  a 
treaty  which  has  aggrandized  rival  States,  while 
their  own  Government  claimed  and  received  nothing 
for  itself.  The  opponents  of  the  Italian  Ministry 
have  less  excuse  for  the  indignation  which  they  express 
at  the  Austrian  occupation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 
The  measure  was  one  of  the  most  beneficial  arrangements 
of  the  Congress,  because  it  affords,  as  Lord  Salisbury 
explains,  to  the  remaining  dominions  of  the  Sultan  in 
Era’ope  the  best  of  all  securities  against  Russian  encroach¬ 
ment.  In  his  speech  Lord  Salisbury  boldly  declared  that,  if 
the  Turkish  Empire  is  destined  to  suffer  dissolution,  Austria, 
and  not  Russia,  will  succeed  to  the  possession  of  Constanti¬ 
nople.  It  is  absurd  to  contend  that  Austria  ought  to  have 
been  required  to  surrender  Trieste  and  the  Dalmatian  sea¬ 
board  in  exchange  for  an  acquisition  of  doubtful  value 
made  at  the  expense,  not  of  Italy,  but  of  Turkey.  The 
discontent  which  has  been  caused  by  the  treaty  will  not 
subside  as  long  as  its  provisions  continue  to  furnish  matter 
for  animated  controversy. 


MR.  GOSCHEN  AND  THE  CITY. 

R.  GOSCHEN"  has  announced  his  intention  of  not 
seeking  re-election  Avhen  a  dissolution  calls  on  the 
constituency  of  the  City  to  return  members  to  a  new  Par¬ 
liament.  His  reason  is  that  he  does  not  agree  with  the 
bulk  of  his  party  as  to  the  expediency  of  assimilating  the 
county  to  the  borough  franchise.  The  Liberals  have 
probably  not  much  chance  of  improving  their  present 
position  in  the  City.  They  will,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
secure  the  minority  member ;  but  they  can  scarcely  hope 
to  wrest  a  seat  from  the  Conservatives.  Still  they  may 
make  an  effort,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  this  effort  may  be 
crowned  with  success.  It  was  no  more  than  Mr.  Goschen 
•owed  to  his  party,  and  to  the  Liberals  in  the  City  who 
have  so  steadfastly  supported  him  for  many  years,  that  he 
should  look  the  situation  firmly  in  the  face  and  sacrifice 
his  personal  pretensions  if  he  thought  that  the  sacrifice 
would  benefit  his  party.  If  the  situation  is  studied  with 
oven  a  moderate  amount  of  attention,  it  will  be  seen  that 
Mr.  Goschen  had  very  good  grounds  for  the  decision 
at  which  he  arrived.  Either  there  will  be  a  con¬ 
test  or  there  will  not.  If  there  were  no  contest  and 
Mr.  Goschen  were  returned  as  the  minority  member,  the 
Liberals,  who  at  one  time  commanded  all  the  four  seats, 
would  find  themselves  with  a  single  representative  who, 
if  his  party  came  into  office,  would  oppose  it  on  the  one 
measure  which  it  has  been  able  to  discover  as  the  basis  of 
a  new  domestic  policy.  If  there  were  a  contest,  the  Liberal 
electors  would  have  to  be  very  zealous  and  very  united  to 
carry  two  seats.  There  is  obviously  great  danger  that  they 
would  not  be  very  zealous  and  very  united  if  one  of  their 
candidates  was  known  to  be  at  variance  with  them  as  to  one 
of  the  chief  aims  for  which  they  were  working.  The  election 
might  thus  easily  change  into  a  contest  between  the  two 
Liberals  for  the  one  seat  which  they  could  command.  If  they 
worked  hard  for  the  candidate  who  was  in  complete  agree¬ 


ment  with  them,  they  would  probably  carry  him.  Mr.  GosCHEN 
would  then  have  stood  a  contest  for  nothing.  He  would  have 
been  rejected,  and  would  have  to  seek  a  seat  elsewhere 
as  occasion  might  offer,  with  the  great  disadvantage  of 
having  been  rejected  because  he  was  a  faint-hearted 
Liberal.  If  the  Liberals  did  not  determine  to  exclude 
him,  and  if  only  one  seat  was  to  be  carried,  Mr.  Goschen 
would  probably  be  elected.  But  it  would  always  be 
supposed,  and  the  supposition  would  probably  be  correct, 
that  he  would  owe  his  success  partly  to  Conservative  sup¬ 
port.  The  contest  being  practically  limited  to  a  contest 
between  two  Liberals  for  one  seat,  the  Conservatives 
would  have  plenty  of  votes  to  dispose  of  without  endanger¬ 
ing  the  success  of  their  own  three  candidates ;  and  these 
votes  they  would  give  as  a  matter  of  course  to  Mr.  Goschen. 
They  would  thus  inflict  a  humiliation  on  some  minor 
favourite  of  thoroughgoing  Liberals,  and  they  might  most 
fairly  and  reasonably  say  that,  if  a  Liberal  must  sit  for 
the  City,  they  wished  the  Liberal  to  be  a  man  of  eminence, 
an  independent  and  high-minded  opponent,  and  one  who 
has  unrivalled  aptitude  for  representing  the  larger  inte¬ 
rests  with  which  the  centre  of  the  commercial  world  is 
intimately  connected.  To  be  a  minority  member  at  all  is 
not  very  pleasant,  but  to  be  a  Liberal  minority  member, 
indebted  to  Conservatives  for  victory  over  another  Liberal 
candidate,  is  as  unpleasant  a  position  as  Mr.  Goschen  could 
occupy.  These  calculations  are  so  simple  and  so  obvious 
that  Mr.  Goschen  had  no  choice  but  to  announce  that  he 
would  not  seek  re-election.  To  separate  from  his  party 
on  the  question  of  the  county  suffrage  required  more 
courage  and  a  larger  share  of  public  spirit  than  most  men 
possess  ;  but  his  retirement  from  the  representation  of 
the  City  was  the  natural  consequence  of  this  separation, 
and  is  not  a  distinct  act  of  meritorious  self-abnegation. 

Those  who  have  to  consider  whether  Mr.  Goschen’s 
offer  to  retire  shall  be  accepted  have  a  difficult  and  painful 
task  before  them.  They  will  naturally  be  filled  with  regret 
that  the  long  connexion  betwe.en  Mr.  Goschen  and  the  City 
should  be  severed.  When  he  was  still  young  and  unknown 
beyond  City  and  University  circles,  the  Liberals  of  the  City 
gave  him  a  great  chance  in  life,  and  returned  him  on  the 
score  of  his  specific  fitness  for  a  Parliamentary  career.  The 
expectations  which  he  had  raised  were  quickly  justified,  and 
at  an  age  when  most  beginners  are  just  managing  to 
attract  notice  he  was  offered  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  When 
Mr.  Gladstone  came  into  power  Mr.  Goschen  was  one 
of  his  most  efficient  and  least  unpopular  colleagues.  He 
warmly  aided  in  carrying  all  the  Liberal  measures  of  the 
1  day,  and  when  the  Ministry  fell  nothing  seemed  more 
certain  than  that,  in  the  event  of  the  party  regaining  power, 
Mr.  Goschen  would  be  the  Liberal  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer.  Since  he  has  been  out  of  office  he  has  on 
every  question  but  that  of  the  county  franchise  acted 
steadily  with  his  party,  and  rendered  it  signal  service. 
He  led  the  Opposition  in  its  endeavour  to  give  as  anti¬ 
clerical  a  character  as  possible  to  the  Bills  for  reorganizing 
the  Universities.  He  is  as  sound  as  a  rock  on  the  great 
burial  question,  and  would  be  delighted  to  help  to  bury 
Mr.  Spurgeon  in  Westminster  Abbey.  When  a  pitched 
battle  of  debate  is  risked  by  the  Liberals,  he  is  one  of  their 
most  effective  combatants,  and  is  not  only  clear  and  forcible, 
but  amusing  and  inventive  in  speaking.  Then,  again,  if 
the  county  franchise  is  the  first  string  of  the  Liberal  bow, 
county  government  is  the  second,  and  Mr.  Goschen  may 
claim  to  be  the  first  discoverer  of  the  possibility  of  raising 
a  good  serviceable  issue  between  the  two  parties  out  of 
the  management  of  county  finance.  That  a  City  member 
should  understand  finance  is,  again,  equally  creditable  to 
the  City,  appropriate,  and  exceptional.  And  Mr.  Goschen 
not  only  understands  finance  as  few,  if  any,  members  of 
his  party  understand  it,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  is  to  be  treated  as 
an  outsider,  but  he  has  also  lately  done  a  great  practical 
service  to  many  City  electors  through  his  knowledge  of 
finance  and  his  general  ability.  In  creating  something  like 
method  out  of  the  chaos  of  Egypt,  he  has  protected  the 
fortunes  of  many  whose  Egyptian  investments  threatened 
to  be  the  curse  of  their  lives,  and  has  created  a  precedent 
which  it  may  be  hoped  will  be  followed  in  other  instances. 
It  remains  to  be  added  that  he  has  the  gift,  on  which 
the  sad  experience  of  the  Liberal  party  ought  to  make 
it  set  a  high  value,  of  differing  from  others  without 
offending  them,  and  of  working  with  others  without  dic¬ 
tating  to  them.  Even  on  the  question  of  the  county 
franchise,  which  has  created  a  barrier  between  him  and 
his  party,  he  separated  from  it  on  grounds  that  have  long 
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been  the  especial  grounds  of  Liberals.  His  objection  to 
giving  votes  to  more  ignorant  and  uneducated  persons  is 
that  the  votes  already  given  to  such  persons  are  beginning 
to  undermine  the  best  achievements  of  his  party.  The 
Liberal  party  advocates  retrenchment,  and  the  uneducated 
are  all  for  prodigality.  It  advocates  unlimited  Free-trade, 
and  the  uneducated  hunger  for  Protection.  It  advocates  the 
creation,  by  the  exercise  of  a  stern  discipline,  of  a  spirit  of 
independence  in  the  poor,  and  the  uneducated  wish  the 
rich  to  pay  their  taxes  for  them,  and  to  have  everything 
made  as  easy  for  the  poor  as  possible. 

The  ordinary  objection  made  by  Liberals  to 
the  extension  of  the  county  franchise  —  and  from  a 
party  point  of  view  it  is  a  very  serious  and  a  very 
well-grounded  objection  —  is  that  it  would  greatly 
strengthen  their  opponents.  As  the  number  of  county 
voters  would  be  largely  increased,  either  a  larger  share 
in  the  representation  of  the  people  must  be  given  to 
counties,  and  therefore  taken  away  from  the  boroughs 
which  are  the  stronghold  of  Liberalism,  or  the  boroughs 
must  be  weakened  and  adulterated  by  having  considerable 
patches  of  counties  thrown  into  them.  In  either  way  local 
influence,  and  especially  the  influence  of  large  landowners, 
would  be  enormously  increased.  If  such  instances  as 
Taunton,  Oxford,  Pontefract,  and  the  Radnor  Boroughs 
are  taken,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  this  patching  on  of 
agricultural  electors  might  work,  and  what  gaps  there 
might  be  on  the  front  bench  of  the  Opposition.  En¬ 
thusiastic  Liberals  vow  that  they  are  indifferent  to 
consequences,  and  that  so  long  as  a  great  principle  is 
established  they  are  quite  content  to  see  their  party  de¬ 
feated  or  almost  extinguished.  Those  Liberals  who  cannot 
take  quite  so  grand  a  view  of  things  are  for  the  most  part 
persuaded  to  join  in  calling  for  an  extension  of  the  county 
franchise  by  a  practical  consideration.  As  the  Conser¬ 
vatives  never  oppose  the  extension  on  any  ground  of 
principle,  and  merely  treat  it  as  a  question  of  discretion  as 
to  the  time  of  carrying  it,  it  is  thought  that  the 
thing  must  be  done  some  day,  and  that,  if  so,  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  the  Liberals  that  they  should 
have  the  doing  of  it.  Some  gratitude  from  the  new 
electors  might  be  expected,  and  at  any  rate  it 
would  be  convenient  to  have  the  manipulation  of 
redistribution.  But  Mr.  Goschen’s  objections  go  deeper 
than  anything  that  could  be  met  by  showing  how,  even  if 
agricultural  labourers  had  votes,  still  the  Liberals  might 
gain  in  power.  His  view  is  that,  whoever  is  in  power, 
Liberals  or  Conservatives,  power  with  an  increase  of  un¬ 
educated  voters  must  be  so  used  as  to  sap  the  great  fabric 
of  Liberal  principles.  Whether  this  view  is  just  or  not 
need  not  be  now  discussed;  but  it  is  evident  that  Mr. 
Goschen,  in  taking  this  view,  does  not  separate  from  the 
Liberals  because  he  is  less  of  a  Liberal  than  others  are, 
but  because  he  is,  according  to  his  lights,  a  more  staunch 
Liberal,  and  with  a  larger  foresight.  It  seems  there¬ 
fore  a  very  great  pity  that  his  offer  not  to  seek 
re-election  should  be  accepted,  and  that  he  should 
cease  to  be  the  Liberal  representative  of  the  City, 

when  in  every  other  respect  he  is  of  all  men 

the  member  whom  Liberals  would  wish  to  see  returned 
for  the  constituency,  and  when  on  the  one  point  of  differ¬ 
ence  he  presents  himself  as  being  a  rather  more  extreme 
Liberal  than  those  who  disagree  with  him.  If,  therefore, 
those  who  have  to  decide  whether  his  offer  shall  be 
accepted  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  any  case  they  have 
no  reason  to  enter  on  a  contest,  or  that  rather  than  try  a 
contest  they  would  wish  to  keep  him,  there  need  be 
no  difficulty  in  asking  him  to  stand.  But  if  they 
think  that  in  order  to  do  their  best  for  their 

party  they  must  endeavour  to  win  more  than 

one  seat,  it  seems  impossible,  for  the  reasons  given 
above,  that  Mr.  Goschen  should  be  asked  to  be  one  of  their 
candidates,  or  that  he  should  accept  the  offer  if  made ; 
unless,  indeed,  between  the  present  time  and  the  next  dis-' 
solution  some  new  issue  between  the  parties  should  arise 
which  should  throw  the  county  franchise  question  into 
the  shade,  and  should  make  Liberal  electors  work  hard  for 
the  best  candidates  they  could  get  without  reference  to 
their  peculiar  opinions  on  the  virtues  and  claims  of  the 
agricultural  labourer. 


INTERMEDIATE  AND  UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION 
IN  IRELAND. 

N  the  eyes  of  Mr.  0.  Lewis  the  Irish  Intermediate 
Education  Bill  has  one  glaring  defect.  It  is  liked 
by  the  people  whom  it  is  mainly  intended  to  benefit. 
“We  have  been  told,”  he  said  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
“  that  the  measure  has  been  received  with  almost  universal 
“  satisfaction ;  that  is  a  fact  which  in  itself  tends  to  excite 
“  suspicion.”  It  is  not  very  clear  what  kind  of  measure 
would  be  received  with  approbation  by  Mr.  C.  Lewis.  He 
is  opposed  to  the  endowment  of  denominational  schools, 
he  insists  that  all  the  existing  intermediate  schools  are  de¬ 
nominational  in  the  most  severe  sense  of  the  term,  and  he 
dislikes  the  Government  plan  of  endowing  scholars  and 
not  schools.  The  only  alternative  that  seems  to  be  left  is 
the  endowment  of  a  series  of  new  undenominational 
schools.  In  this  way  no  doubt  the  State  might  do  for  in¬ 
termediate  education  what  it  has  done  for  University  edu¬ 
cation  by  the  foundation  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges.  The 
only  material  objection  to  this  plan  is  that  we  may  as  well 
do  nothing  at  all.  The  object  of  founding  schools  is 
to  obtain  scholars,  and  Irishmen  are  for  the  most  part  the 
victims  of  a  benighted  desire  to  have  their  children  taught 
religion.  We  may  regret  this  peculiarity  as  much  as  Mr. 
Lewis  regrets  it,  but  no  sorrow  of  ours  or  his  will  alter 
the  fact.  Consequently  Parliament  has  to  choose  between 
leaving  secondary  education  in  Ireland  in  its  present  low 
estate,  endowing  denominational  schools,  and  adopting 
some  such  expedient  as  that  now  proposed  by  the 
Government.  To  found  a  set  of  junior  Queen’s  Col¬ 
leges  would  be  to  repeat  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  mistake 
without  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  excuse.  He,  at  least,  did  not 
know  that  Irish  Roman  Catholics  would  not  send  their 
sons  to  purely  secular  colleges.  We  do  know  it,  and  we 
know,  reasoning  from  analogy,  that  it  is  still  less  likely 
that  they  will  send  their  sons  to  purely  secular  schools. 
It  is  a  further  blot,  in  Mr.  Lewis’s  opinion,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Bill  to  prevent  managers  evading  the 
Conscience  Clause  by  refusing  to  take  day  scholars.  The 
propriety  of  making  the  reception  of  day  scholars  a  con¬ 
dition  of  sharing  in  the  Government  grant  is  a  point  that 
deserves  consideration  ;  but  it  has  no  connexion  with  the 
imposition  of  a  Conscience  Clause.  The  object  of  a 
Conscience  Clause  is  to  insure  that  public  money  shall  not 
be  used  to  make  proselytes.  Mr.  Lewis  apparently  regards 
it  as  a  penal  provision,  designed  to  subject  managers  to  the 
annoyance  of  having  children  to  whom  they  cannot  teach 
religion  constantly  before  their  eyes.  Parliament,  he  argues, 
must  take  care  that  this  salutary  discipline  is  not  shirked. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Lewis  would  like  to  introduce  a  provision 
by  which  no  grant  should  be  made  to  any  school  which 
did  not  contain  at  least  one  scholar  of  a  religion  different 
from  that  of  the  managers.  This  would  constitute  a  much 
better  security  for  the  universal  enforcement  of  a  Con¬ 
science  Clause  than  any  provision  about  day  scholars.  It 
is  true  that  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  it  might  be  difficult 
to  find  a  Protestant  child ;  but  Mr.  Lewis  would  only  re¬ 
joice  that,  under  the  incidental  operation  of  the  restriction, 
purely  Roman  Catholic  schools  were  unable  to  derive  any 
benefit  from  the  Act. 

The  objection  to  appropriating  the  surplus  revenues  of 
the  Irish  Church  to  an  object  not  contemplated  by  Par¬ 
liament  at  the  time  when  the  Disestablishment  Act  was 
passed,  was  answered  on  Monday  by  the  author  of  the  Act 
himself.  It  is  something  of  a  solecism,  Mr.  Gladstone 
admits,  to  recommend  that  a  million  of  the  surplus  shall 
go  to  education,  when  there  is  a  statute  in  existence  which 
says  that  the  surplus  shall  go  to  another  purpose,  and  not 
to  education.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  defence  of  this  incon¬ 
sistency  comes  to  this — that  the  Liberal  Government 
would  have  proposed  to  devote  a  part  of  it  to  educational 
purposes  if  they  had  not  been  afraid  of  the  Irish  members 
and  the  Conservative  party.  The  Irish  members,  they 
thought,  would  be  afraid  that  Ireland  was  going  to  get 
less  than  her  share  of  the  consolidated  fund.  The  Con¬ 
servative  members,  they  thought,  would  oppose  the  plan  on 
religious  grounds.  Now  that  a  Conservative  Government 
is  in  power  the  tables  are  turned.  They  are  going  to  do 
what  they  would  have  found  fault  -with  a  Liberal 
Government  for  doing,  and  the  Liberals  need  only  sit 
still  and  see  their  own  policy  carried  out.  This  is  a  true 
description  of  what  would  have  happened  if  the  Irish 
Intermediate  Education  Bill  had  been  introduced  by  the 
Government  which  had  carried  the  Disestablishment  Bill. 
The  Conservative  party  would  have  been  as  alive  to  the 
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possibilities  of  concurrent  endowment  lurking  in  tbe  mea¬ 
sure  as  Mr.  Lewis  is  now,  and  tbe  disestablishment  of  one 
church  would  have  been  represented  as  merely  an  under¬ 
hand  move  towards  the  virtual  establishment  of  another. 
But  Mr.  Gladstone  leaves  out  of  sight  the  important  part 
which  the  Radicals  would  have  played  in  the  business.  The 
Conservatives  would  have  been  unable  to  prevent  the 
rational  appropriation  of  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  Irish 
Church  if  they  had  not  been  sure  of  the  support  of  the 
Extreme  Left  of  the  Liberal  party.  The  division  on  the 
O’ Conor  Don’s  motion  the  other  day  seems  to  indicate  that 
this  source  of  division  among  the  Liberals  is  healing  up.  As 
it  is  becoming  plainer  every  day  that  the  Irish  University 
question  will  not  be  long  before  it  again  comes  to  the 
front,  this  unlooked-for  awakening  to  the  claims  of  common 
sense  has  not  come  too  soon. 

It  is  natural  to  inquire  whether  the  provisions  of  the 
Intermediate  Education  Bill  suggest  any  solution  for  the 
larger  difficulty.  Provided  that  Irish  Catholics  have 
sufficient  energy  to  take  advantage  of  the  occasion,  and  the 
Government  sufficient  courage  to  do  an  act  of  justice,  we 
think  that  the  present  measure  does  offer  such  a  sugges¬ 
tion.  The  principle  of  endowing  the  scholar  rather  than 
the  school  admits  of  being  extended  to  Universities.  Let 
us  imagine  that  there  exist  in  Ireland  a  multiplicity  of 
Universities,  and  that  the  State  wishes  to  do  a  service  to 
all  of  them  while  showing  special  favour  to  none.  What 
is  to  prevent  it  from  founding  a  sufficient  number  of 
scholarships  and  fellowships  to  be  given  for  proficiency  in 
secular  knowledge,  as  tested  by  examinations  conducted  by 
its  ownnominees  ?  In  this  way  the  religious  difficulty  is  alto¬ 
gether  avoided.  Thestudent  who  gets  one  ofthesefellowships 
may  have  been  educated  at  any  one  of  the  Universities, 
or  may  not  have  been  to  a  University  at  all.  That  is  not 
the  concern  of  the  State.  It  is  considered  desirable  for 
the  good  of  the  community  that  some  amount  of  encourage¬ 
ment  should  be  given  to  the  higher  education,  and  this 
encouragement  is  given  in  the  shape  of  scholarships  which 
help  a  student  to  pursue  his  education,  and  of  fellowships 
which  help  him  to  start  in  his  after  career.  If  a  young  man 
wishes  to  have  a  University  degree  as  well  as  a  fellowship, 
he  must  go  to  a  University  for  it.  If  he  thinks  that  the 
teaching  to  be  had  at  a  University  will  help  him  to  get  a 
scholarship  or  a  fellowship,  he  will  naturally  go  to  a  Uni¬ 
versity  to  obtain  it.  If  he  thinks  that  such  teaching  will 
not  really  advance  his  object,  he  will  naturally  dis¬ 
pense  with  it.  In  this  way  all  that  can  be  reasonably  de¬ 
manded  on  behalf  of  a  Roman  Catholic  University  would  be 
secured.  It  would  subsist  in  part  by  such  endowments 
as  private  zeal  might  provide,  but  mainly  by  the  fees  paid 
by  students  who  came  to  it  either  in  order  to  obtain  its 
degrees  or  to  be  helped  to  get  the  State  scholarships  and 
fellowships.  In  proportion  as  its  degrees  commanded 
respect,  or  its  teaching  enabled  young  men  to  hold  their 
own  in  the  scholarship  and  fellowship  examinations,  it  would 
secure  a  larger  number  of  students.  The  main  end  of 
endowing  a  Catholic  University  would  be  answered,  while 
the  rock  of  direct  endowment  of  a  denominational  Univer¬ 
sity  would  be  entirely  avoided. 

But  before  this  happy  settlement  can  be  effected  there 
must  be  a  Catholic  University  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
the  endowments  provided.  At  present  the  plan  which  is 
now  being  applied  to  intermediate  education  might  be 
applied  to  the  higher  education  without  any  good  coming 
of  it.  Ireland  has  at  present  two  recognized  Universities, 
and  two  only — a  Protestant  University  and  a  secular  Uni¬ 
versity.  Consequently,  if  State  scholarships  and  fellow¬ 
ships  were  founded,  they  must  be  carried  off  by  students 
trained  in  one  or  other  of  these  Universities,  or  by  students 
who  have  not  received  a  University  training  at  all.  The 
indispensable  condition  to  the  working  out  of  such  a  scheme 
is  the  foundation  of  a  Roman  Catholic  University.  If  Irish 
Catholics  are  to  have  their  proper  share  of  the  endowments 
which  we  have  supposed  to  be  provided  by  the  State,  they 
must  be  enabled  to  start  fairly  in  the  race.  Eor  this  pur¬ 
pose  no  endowment  is  needed.  The  essential  end  will  be 
answered  if  the  Catholic  University  receives  a  charter.  It 
will  start,  it  is  true,  at  a  great  disadvantage  as  regards 
private  endowments ;  but  the  zeal  of  the  Irish  Catholic 
population  may  be  trusted  in  some  measure  to  supply  this 
want.  At  all  events  it  seems  hopeless  to  expect  that  it 
will  be  supplied  in  any  other  way,  and  the  Irish  Catholics 
will  show  their  practical  good  sense  by  demanding  what 
they  may  expect  to  get,  in  preference  to  what  is  certain  to 
be  denied. 


THE  GLOBE  AND  THE  FOREIGN  OFFICE. 

THE  proceedings  instituted  to  punish  the  betrayal  of 
the  secresy  of  the  Foreign  Office  by  Mr.  Marvin  have 
ended  in  the  discharge  of  the  accused.  He  was  prose¬ 
cuted  for  stealing  a  piece  of  paper  belonging  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  there  was  no  evidence  that  he  ever  stole  any 
piece  of  paper.  It  seemed  also  probable  at  one  time  that 
the  charge  of  larceny  would  be  changed  to  a  charge  of 
conspiracy.  What  would  have  been  the  legal  statement 
of  the  object  of  the  conspiracy  is  not  clear;  but  con¬ 
spiracy  is  so  elastic  a  term  that  if  those  who  paid  for 
the  information  given,  and  profited  by  it,  could  have  been 
shown  to  have  incited  the  accused  to  do  wrong,  a  charge 
of  conspiracy  to  do  something  might  perhaps  have  been 
made  with  some  prospect  of  success.  But  the  evidence 
given  clearly  showed  that  the  Globe  had  not  in  any  way 
incited  the  accused  to  do  what  he  did.  What  it  was 
exactly  that  took  place  at  the  Foreign  Office  when  Mr. 
Marvin  obtained  the  information  with  which  he  rushed  to 
the  office  of  the  Globe  does  not  appear  very  clearly 
from  the  evidence  given  before  the  magistrate.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  on  the  29th  of  May  Lord 
Salisbury’s  private  secretary  brought  into  the  copying 
department  a  printed  document  with  some  manuscript  to 
be  added.  Two  copies  were  to  be  made — one  for  the 
Russian  ambassador,  and  one  to  be  set  up  in  type  for  the 
Cabinet.  These  copies  were  made  and  given  to  Lord 
Salisbury’s  private  secretary,  and  the  printed  document 
and  manuscript  were  duly  locked  up  by  the  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  Treaty  Department.  On  May  30th  copies 
were  ordered  of  both  documents,  which  were  now  in 
print,  and  Mr.  Marvin  was  instructed  to  make  two  copies 
of  the  second  or  supplementary  one.  He  seems  also  to 
have  had  opportunities  of  seeing  the  first  document,  and 
thus  he  had  the  whole  Anglo-Russian  Convention  at  his 
command.  He  called  on  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  May  at 
the  office  of  the  Globe,  and  said  that  he  had  important 
information  to  communicate ;  that  he  had  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  copying  an  agreement  between  England  and 
Russia  which  would  ensure  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  ; 
and  that  the  text  of  this  agreement  would  appear  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  following  morning.  No  special 
bargain  was  made,  but  the  editor  accepted  the  offer 
of  such  information  as  Mr.  Marvin  had  to  give  ;  and 
Mr.  Marvin  then  and  there  sat  down  and  wrote  from 
memory.  Having  a  good  memory,  he  was  able  to  furnish 
a  summary  of  the  agreement  which  left  little  to  be  added, 
and  this  summary  was  published  in  a  special  edition  of  the 
Globe  at  a  late  hour  of  the  evening.  Lord  Salisbury, 
when  questioned  in  the  House  of  Lords,  used  language 
which  suggested  the  supposition  that  the  whole  thing  was 
a  hoax.  The  editor  of  the  Globe  sent  for  Mr.  Marvin  and 
asked  whether  he  was  sure  that  he  was  correct.  He  of 
course  persisted  that  he  was,  and  on  the  14th  of  June  the 
Globe  printed  the  agreement  in  extenso  from  a  manuscript 
furnished  on  the  12th  by  Mr.  Marvin. 

The  evidence  had  been  carried  thus  far,  and  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  the  Government  would  have  tendered 
further  evidence  when  Mr.  Marvin  next  appeared  to  show 
how  the  complete  text  had  been  obtained.  The  subordinate 
officers  of  the  Globe  had  been  called,  but  the  editor  himself, 
who  sanctioned  the  acceptance  of,  and  personally  paid  for,  the 
information  had  not  as  yet  been  asked  to  appear.  But 
when  the  day  arrived,  it  became  evident  that  the  case  of 
the  Government  had  in  a  great  measure  collapsed,  not 
only  because  there  was  no  proof  of  larceny,  but  also  because 
it  had  been  ascertained  that  some  one  so  high  in  office  that 
his  name  could  not  be  uttered,  but  had  to  be  written  down 
on  a  piece  of  paper,  had  told  those  entrusted  with  the  copy¬ 
ing  that  the  document  was  to  be  sent  at  once  to  the  news¬ 
papers.  The  statement  of  Mr.  Marvin  was  thus  unex¬ 
pectedly  confirmed.  He  thought  that  he  was  merely 
offering  to  the  Globe  over-night  what  would  be  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  all  the  world  the  next  morning.  He  was  merely 
an  occasional  assistant,  working  at  the  modest  rate  of  ten- 
pence  an  hour.  Such  a  person,  it  was  stated  by  one  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  department,  would  never  have  been 
allowed  to  copy  a  document  which  was  intended  to  be  kept 
secret.  It  was  entirely  because  the  document  was 
going  to  be  immediately  made  public  that  he  was  per-  • 
mitted  to  see  it.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this 
defence,  the  conduct  of  business  in  the  Foreign 
Office  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  singularly  lax.  The 
official  who  gave  the  document  to  Mr.  Marvin  to  copy 
does  not  appear  to  have  thought  it  necessary  to  see  that  it 
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was  returned  to  him.  Ho  was  not  sure  whether  the  ac¬ 
cused  gave  it  back  or  not ;  but  at  any  rate  on  looking  for 
it  he  could  not  find  it.  But  if  it  had  been  understood  that 
the  Government  had  manifested  its  wish  to  have  the  Agree¬ 
ment  kept  secret,  proper  precautions  would  evidently  have 
been  used.  It  was  because  this  mysterious  high  person  had 
sold  that  it  was  to  go  to  the  newspapers  that  caution  was 
not  used.  Mr.  Marvin  was  made  aware  that  he  was 
copying  a  document  intended  for  immediate  publication  ; 
and  to  the  copying  of  such  a  document  his  humble 
position  offered  no  obstacle.  Ho  one  took  the  trouble 
to  -see  that  the  document  when  copied  was  returned  into 
proper  custody  by  its  humble  copier.  Nothing,  however, 
in  all  this,  explains  how  it  happened  that  Mr.  Marvin 
was  able  by  the  12th  of  June  to  procure  the  full  text  of 
the  Agreement.  Directly  the  summary  appeared  in  the 
Globe  it  must  have  been  known  in  the  Foreign  Office  that 
the  Ministry  objected  to  the  publication  of  the  Agreement. 
It  might  therefore  have  been  supposed  that  all  the  pre¬ 
cautions  ordinarily  used  to  protect  secret  documents  would 
have  been  used  to  protect  the  full  text.  If  it  was  because 
anyone  would  do  to  copy  a  document  intended  for  the 
newspapers  that  Mr.  Marvin  was  allowed  to  earn  one  and 
eightpeuce  by  copying  the  Memorandum,  it  seems  obvious 
that  such  a  person  ought  to  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
reperusing  the  document  when  it  was  known  that  it  was 
to  be  kept  secret.  How  it  happened  that  Mr.  Marvin  was 
able  so  to  refresh  his  memory  that  ten  days  afterwards  he 
could  give  the  full  text  is  a  secret  which  the  Foreign  Office 
has  thought  best  to  let  lie  hid.  There  was  perhaps  some  mis¬ 
management  in  the  Office,  as  to  which  it  was  thought  that, 
for  the  credit  of  the  Office,  the  less  that  was  said  the  better. 

In  discharging  Mr.  Marvin  the  magistrate  expressed  the 
opinion  that  there  is  some  blame,  but  not  very  great  blame,  to 
lie  attached  to  Mr.  Marvin  for  offering,  and  to  the  Globe  for 
accepting,  such  information  as  he  gave  on  the  30th  of  May. 
It  was  to  some  extent  a  mere  race  for  priority  in  giving 
news.  Mr.  Marvin  was  not  selling  a  State  secret,  nor  was 
the  Globe  buying  one.  He  had  been  allowed  to  know 
what  he  did  know  simply  because  the  authorities  were  on 
the  eve  of  publishing  the  documents  he  copied.  If  the 
mysterious  person  had  not  changed  his  mind  very  little 
attention  would  have  been  attracted  by  the  Globe  having  a 
few  hours’  start  of  other  papers.  It  could  never  have 
been  right  in  Mr.  Marvin  to  furnish  what  he  had 
only  learnt  in  the  course  of  his  duty,  or  in  the  Globe 
to  profit  by  the  zealous  imprudence  of  the  humblest 
official.  But  still  the  offence  was  a  very  much  smaller  one 
than  if  he  had  been  trusted  with  a  secret  paper  and  sold 
his  knowledge.  What  editors  think  it  justifiable  to  do  in 
the  way  of  taking  advantage  of  information  that  is  not 
properly  come  by  seems  very  obscure.  Mr.  Marvin  wrote 
for  the  Morning  Advertiser  as  well  as  for  the  Globe.  On  the 
10th  of  June,  long  after  it  was  known  that  the  document 
ought  to  have  been  considered  secret,  Mr.  Marvin  wrote  to 
the  Morning  Advertiser  to  6ay  that,  since  the  summary  in 
the  Globe  had  appeared,  he  had  read  through  the  whole 
text,  and  he  offered  a  summary  fuller  than  that  in  the 
Globe  in  the  guise  of  an  imaginary  letter  from  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  This  latter  the  Morning  Advertiser  printed  as  if  it  had 
really  come  from  St.  Petersburg,  although  with  some  changes; 
but,  at  any  rate,  one  witness  who  had  compared  the  two 
articles  stated  that  the  information  given  was  more 
ample  than  that  in  the  Globe.  In  publishing  this  letter 
those  who  published  it  must  have  known  that  they  were 
dealing  with  the  contents  of  a  document  which  the 
Ministry  wished  to  keep  secret ;  that  the  person  offering 
the  information  was  doing  very  wrong,  and  was  quite 
aware  of  this,  for  he  asked  his  letter  to  be  burnt,  as 
dangerous  to  hum ;  and  that,  in  order  to  screen  the  pro¬ 
ceeding,  they  were  endeavouring  to  throw  the  blame  of  a 
betrayal  of  confidence  on  the  Russians.  If  this  is  per¬ 
missible  in  journalism,  what  is  not  permissible  ?  We  may 
answer  this  by  saying,  with  the  magistrate,  that  it  was 
clearly  not  permissible  for  the  Globe  to  publish  the  full 
text  on  the  14th.  The  Globe  and  Mr.  Marvin  and  the 
Foreign  Office  all  come  lamely  out  of  the  business.  The 
Globe  and  Mr.  Marvin  on  the  14th  of  June  managed 
I  xlbween  them  to  publ  ish,  a  document  which  they  knew  ought 
not  to  be  published,  a  document  as  to  the  desired  secresy 
of  which  there  was  then  no  doubt;  and  the  Foreign  Office, 
after  having  ascertained  that  the  document  was  meant  to 
b@  secret,  somehow  gave  a  copyist  engaged  at  tenpence  an 
hour  an  opportunityof  so  carefully  studying  and  committing 
to,  memory  this  document  that  he  could  reproduce  it  almost 
v.  ituoat  a  mistake. 


POLITICAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  ANNIVERSARIES. 

THE  French  Government  did  a  wise  thing  in  refusing 
to  allow  the  national  festival  to  be  celebrated  on  the 
14th  of  July,  the  anniversary  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastille. 
The  French  have  often  been  accused  of  too  great  a  dis¬ 
position  to  break  with  their  past  traditions  ;  but,  where 
the  revolutionary  anniversaries  are  concerned,  they  show 
an  unfortunate  tendency  to  invest  them  with  an  incon¬ 
venient  immortality.  There  is  a  sense,  of  course,  in 
ivhich  the  Republic  of  1878  is  the  child  and  heir  of  1789  ; 
but  prudence  points  to  its  enjoying  the  succession  without 
dwelling  too  much  on  the  relationship.  The  taking  of  the 
Bastille  will  ever  be  memorable  as  marking  the  definitive 
breach  between  the  old  and  the  new  system  in  France ; 
but  it  is  too  much  associated  with  the  excesses  that  fol¬ 
lowed  to  make  it  a  date  which  all  Frenchmen  can  join  in 
celebrating.  It  would  be  well  if  the  Republican  party 
could  show  a  little  more  confidence  in  themselves,  and  a 
little  less  devotion  to  their  political  ancestors.  A  large 
part  of  the  nation  are  very  willing  to  accept  the  Republic 
as  the  definitive  government  of  France ;  but  they  prefer 
to  accept  it  as  a  parvenu.  To  these  lukewarm  spirits  the 
connexion  with  the  revolutionary  Republic  which  the 
Extreme  Left  are  so  anxious  to  claim  suggests  nothing 
but  alarm.  They  wish  to  believe  that  the  Government 
under  which  they  live  has  nothing  in  common  with  that 
terrible  time.  The  interval  between  the  fall  of  the  Bastille 
and  the  erection  of  the  guillotine  seems,  in  retrospect,  but  a 
moment ;  and,  if  they  bad  been  asked  to  make  the  14th 
of  July  their  national  feast  day,  it  might  have  been  diffi¬ 
cult  to  convince  them  that  they  would  not  shortly  cele¬ 
brate  it  under  a  revived  reign  of  terror. 

As  the  14th  of  July  had  been  anticipated  as  regards 
the  national  festival,  the  Extreme  Left  did  it  honour 
by  a  modest  celebration  of  their  own.  The  near¬ 
ness  of  the  day  on  which,  a  century  ago,  Rousseau 
had  died  furnished  them  with  an  excuse  for  doing  some¬ 
thing  as  soon  as  they  had  recovered  from  the  ex¬ 
citements  of  the  30th  of  June.  The  opposition  of  the 
Government  prevented  any  open-ail’  manifestation ;  but 
for  three  hours  and  a  half  a  vast  congregation  listened 
under  cover  to  selections  from  Rousseau’s  music,  and  to  a 
speech  by  M.  Louis  Blanc.  If  they  expected  to  enjoy  any 
political  excitement,  M.  Louis  Blanc  must  have  disap¬ 
pointed  them.  He  was  eloquent,  as  he  always  is  ;  but  £e 
seems  to  have  made  no  reference  to  the  politics  of 
the  day,  and  to  have  treated  the  occasion  as  a  purely 
historical  and  literary  festival.  M.  Louis  Blanc  has  been 
too  mucb  mixed  up  with  an  earlier  growth  of  Republican 
ideas  to  rise  to  tbc  height  of  opportunism  on  which  M. 
Gambetta  has  taken  his  stand.  But  even  he  has  not  been 
proof  against  the  softening  influences  of  the  time.  That 
a  Radical  meeting  held  on  the  14th  of  July  should,  in  the 
hands  of  the  principal  speaker,  have  become  historical  and 
literary  is  in  itself  a  significant  fact.  M.  Louis  Blanc  and 
the  majority  of  those  who  listened  to  him  are  bound  in 
theory  to  he  dissatisfied  with  the  Republic  that  now  is.  It 
does  not  satisfy  the  vague  aspirations  which  they  have  so 
long  cherished.  It  has  proscribed  no  one,  it  has  executed 
no  one.  It  has  confiscated  no  one’s  goods  and  interfered 
with  no  one’s  liberty.  This  is  but  a  poor  sort  of  Republic 
compared  with  that  which  was  conceived  in  1789,  and 
brought  forth  in  1792.  Bnt  if  it  is  inferior  in  the  qualities 
which  make  a  Republic  famous,  it  promises  to  be  superior 
in  tbe  qualities  wbicb  make  a  Republic  enduring.  It  com¬ 
mends  itself  to  the  majority  of  Ercnchmen  as  a  Govern¬ 
ment  under  which  they  can  live  contentedly  and 
grow  rich  steadily.  It  has  in  a  great  degree  outlived 
the  suspicions  which  the  Revolutions  of  1789'  and  1848 
had  handed  down  to  it ;  and  in  proportion  as  it  has  done 
so  it  has  strengthened  and  widened  its  political  and  social 
foundations.  M.  Louis  Blanc  may  feel  in  contemplating 
the  present  Republic  as  the  Jews  who  had  seen  tbe  glory  of 
tbe  first  Temple  felt  in  gazing  at  the  diminished  beauty  of 
tbe  second  ;  bnt  be  probably  feels  that,  at  all  events,  there 
is  less  chance  of  its  suddenly  coming  down  about  his  ears. 

Englishmen  have  little  cause,  however,  to  blame  the 
people  of  other  countries  for  a  too  obstinate  clinging  to 
anniversaries  which  have  ceased  to  have  any  but  a  mis- 
cbievons  meaning.  Their  own  fellow-subjects  m  Canada 
have  just  been  giving  a  similar,  but  far  more  unreasonable, 
example  of  devotion.  The  taking  of  the  Bastille  marked 
an  epoch  in  history;  but  tbe  incidents  in  Irish  annals 
tbe  memory  of  which  it  pleases  the  Orange  Societies  to 
keep  alive  have  long  ceased  to  have  any  meaning.  The 
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period  with  which  they  are  associated  is  one  which 
has  happily  come  to  an  end,  and  one  which  Englishmen 
ought  never  to  recall  without  shame.  The  Irish  Protes-  j- 
tants  of  two  centuries  back  made  the  preservation  of  their 
own  liberties  an  occasion  and  a  pretext  for  the  destruction 
of  the  liberties  of  their  adversaries.  Their  deliverance  j 
from  the  tyranny  of  James  II.  was  the  signal  for  the  im¬ 
position  of  a  far  worse  tyranny  on  Irish  Catholics. 

It  is  intelligible,  perhaps,  that  the  Orange  anniversaries 
should  be  kept  alive  in  the  country  where  they  had  their 
birth.  For  more  than  a  century  it  was  only  by  recalling- 
the  evils  they  had  escaped  that  even  Orangemen  could 
justify  to  their  own  consciences  the  evils  they  were  inflict¬ 
ing  ;  and  when  this  period  passed  away,  the  satisfaction  of 
insulting  the  enfranchised  Catholics  was  the  one  consola¬ 
tion  left  to  an  Irish  Protestant  of  the  old  school.  But, 
when  these  same  anniversaries  are  transported  to  Canada, 
where  they  have  no  meaning  and  no  associations,  we  can 
only  wonder  at  the  extraordinary  vitality  of  religious 
hatreds.  The  Canadian  Orangemen  would  no  doubt 
like  to  subject  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Canada  to  a  well- 
devised  system  of  penal  laws,  and  if  they  had  the  j 
strength  to  accomplish  their  object,  they  would 
at  least  have  that  title  to  respect  which  accom¬ 
panies  the  ability  to  do  mischief.  But  when  they 
can  only  proclaim  that  they  would  like  to  persecute,  with¬ 
out  succeeding  in  persecuting,  they  would  be  simply  ridi¬ 
culous  if  it  were  not  that  they  still  retain  the  power  of 
provoking  a  public  disturbance.  They  have  this  much  of 
superiority  over  Benyan’s  superannuated  giants,  that  they 
can  go  into  the  streets  and  only  he  got  out  of  them  by  the 
employment  of  police  and  soldiers.  The  pretext  for  these 
political  processions  is  usually  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
have  had  a  procession  on  the  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  or 
are  going  to  have  one  on  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption.  As 
the  latter  day  falls  on  the  15  th  of  August  and  the  former 
some  time  in  June,  it  is  particularly  convenient  that  the 
greatest  of  the  Orange  commemorations  should  come  on 
the  1 2th  of  July.  Orangemen  are  usually  pleased  to  call 
themselves  Conservatives ;  hut  in  this  case  they  fall 
into  exactly  the  same  confusion  as  that  of  which  the 
French  Radicals  are  guilty  when  they  forbid  re¬ 
ligious  processions.  A  political  anniversary  is  either 
one  which  the  entii-e  nation  can  join  in  keeping, 
or  it  is  one  the  celebration  of  which  is  as  irritating  to  one 
party  as  it  is  consoling  to  another.  In  England,  happily, 
anniversaries  of  this  latter  class  are  no  longer  valued.  No 
one  cares  any  longer  to  afflict  his  soul  on  the  30th  of 
January  or  do  rejoice  on  the  29th  of  May.  The  5th  of 
Rovember  is  still  in  some  sense  a  popular  festival,  but  the 
lingering  regard  for  it  is  confined  to  hoys  and  louts,  and 
concerning  these  the  law  does  not  trouble  itself.  The  case 
is  different  when  political  anniversaries  retain  their  power 
of  stirring  up  evil  passions.  As  we  said  when  speaking  of 
religious  processions  in  France,  an  attempt  to  keep  the 
24th  of  August  iii  memory  of  the  massacre  of  the 
Huguenots  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  forbidden  unless  it 
could  be  safely  left  to  the  salutary  operation  of  public 
contempt.  Tbe  same  measure  should  be  applied  to 
Canada  until  the  Roman  Catholics  become  wise  enough 
to  know  that  the  reason  why  Orangemen  love  to  organize 
processions  is  that  the  law  has  deprived  them  of  any  more 
effective  machinery  of  annoyance. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REPORTING. 

MEMBERS  of  the  House  of  Commons  have  on  certain 
subjects  ways  of  thinking  peculiar  to  themselves  ; 
and  perhaps  it  is  natural  that  some  of  them  should  con¬ 
ceive  a  morbid  desire  for  a  word-for-word  report  of  Par¬ 
liamentary  speeches.  Religious  zealots  often  concentrate 
their  interest  on  the  multiplication  of  priests  or  preachers, 
and  of  sermons  or  ceremonies,  with  little  regard  to  the 
numbers  or  dispositions  of  the  congregations  to  be  edified. 
In  the  same  spirit,  temporal  enthusiasts  sometimes  forget 
that  writing  and  printing  are  of  little  use  unless  they 
minister  to  the  wants  of  readers.  A  full  official  record  of 
debates  might  he  secured  at  a  moderate  expense  ;  and  one 
result  of  the  arrangement  would  be  that  Parliament  would 
lose  a  great  part  of  its  indirect  influence.  The  news¬ 
papers  would  probably  discontinue  their  reports ;  and, 
except  for  some  special  purpose,  such  as  the  study  by 
members  of  their  own  speeches,  the  official  ver¬ 
sions  would  be  only  used  as  waste  paper.  Some 


members  of  tbe  Committee  on  Parliamentary  Re¬ 
porting  seem  to  incline  to  an  arrangement  by  which 
speakers  could  correct  their  reports ;  but  there  are 
two  strong  objections  to  tbe  scheme.  The  power  oi  cor¬ 
rection  involves  the  opportunity  of  alteration ;  and  it 
would  he  impossible  to  publish  a  revised  speech  on  the 
following  morning-.  Sven  a  short  delay  deprives  debates 
of  the  greater  part  of  their  interest,  especially  as  in  the 
meantime  more  exciting  topics  often  intervene.  I  lie 

debates  of  the  French  Senate  and  Assembly  and.  of  tbe 
American  Cong-ress  are  reported  at  length  ;  but  in  both 
countries,  as  in  England,  popular  curiosity  satisfies  itself 
with  tbe  newspapers,  which  allow  but  little  space  to  1  ar- 
liamentary  reports.  The  circulation  of  the  Washington 
Globe  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  local  constituencies,., 
who  are  from  time  to  time  supplied  by  Senators  or  Repre¬ 
sentatives  with  copies  of  their  speeches,  in  proof  of  their 
vigilant  attention  to  local  interests,  or  ol  their  faith¬ 
ful  repetition  of  party  commonplaces.  Ihe  personal 
obscurity  of  the  great  majority  of  members  of  tbe 
House  may  in  some  degree  explain  tbe  singular  prac¬ 
tice  of  making  long  speeches  in  Congress  to  which  no 
one  affects  to  listen,  that  they  may  be  read,  only  in 
some  remote  district.  Except  in  rare  cases  of  important 
legislation,  tbe  proceedings  of  tbe  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  exercise  no  influence  on  general  opinion.  Even  in 
France,  though  some  Parliamentary  orators  are  personally 
distinguished,  their  arguments  are  in  a  great  degree  wasted 
because  tbe  debates  are  not  reported  at  length  in  the  news¬ 
papers. 

A  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  Parliament 
was  perhaps  as  powerful  as  at  present,  because  it  exercised 
all  the  functions  of  Government,  except  those  which  were 
delegated  to  a  Cabinet  virtually  appointed  by  itself.  It 
was  in  ordinary  cases  as  unnecessary  for  Parliament  as  for 
an  absolute  monarch  to  consult  the  country  on  details  of 
policy  or  legislation.  During  tbe  greater  part  of  bis  ad¬ 
ministration  Walpole  was  unpopular  beyond  tbe  walls  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  where  his  authority  was  supreme. 
The  elder  Pitt  was  the  first  considerable  statesman  who 
relied  rather  on  the  country  than  on  Parliament;  and  he  was 
consequently  late  in  attaining  power,  and  his  tenure  of 
office  was  always  insecure.  If  Parliamentary  debates  had 
been  fully  reported  in  his  time,  his  unequalled  eloquence 
would  have  enabled  him  to  triumph  over  all  his  rivals. 
In  the  next  generation  the  free  publication  of  newspapet 
reports  tended  to  produce  two  apparently  antagonistic 
results,  which  have  since  been  more  fully  developed. 
During  the  present  century,  and  more  especially  since  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  the  more  active  part  of  the 
community  has  interfered  largely  in  political  affairs  ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  Parliament,  like  Papal  Rome  after  the 
fall  of  the  Empire,  has  taken  a  new  lease  of  power. 
Ministers  and  leaders  of  Opposition  have  directed  by  their 
speeches  the  public  opinion  which  they  have  been 
compelled  to  consult.  There  may  perhaps  some¬ 
times  have  been  a  foundation  for  the  charge  that 
members  spoke  to  the  gallery ;  hut,  on  the  whole, 
the  reasons  and  illustrations  which  were  best  calculated 
to  persuade  either  House  have  been  also  effectual  out  of 
doors.  Since  open  public  meetings  have  become  obsolete, 
Parliamentary  debates  furnish  the  only  means  of  calling- 
attention  to  both  sides  of  a  question.  Ordinary  men  read 
only  the  newspapers  which  express  their  own  opinions, 
except  perhaps  those  cynical  members  of  London  Clubs 
whom  Mr.  Gladstone  would  consequently  sentence  to 
political  excommunication.  The  only  chance  of  disturbing 
tbe  narrow  prejudice  which  is  dear  to  faction  is  to  read 
the  debates  ;  and  fortunately  even  a  member  of  a  Federated 
Liberal  Club  cannot  bo  compelled  to  avoid  speeches  which 
bis  leaders  would  gladly  place  in  tbe  Index.  It  is  true 
that  the  reports  in  the  only  London  Liberal  daily  paper 
are  of  the  most  meagre  description ;  but  even  an  enumera¬ 
tion  of  the  names  of  the  speakers  proves  that  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion. 

If  the  Committee  on  Parliamentary  Reporting-  is  in¬ 
different  to  the  political  education  of  the  constituencies,  it 
will  do  well  to  consider  the  possible  effect  of  a  change  of 
practice  on  the  power  of  Parliament.  The  most  remark¬ 
able  proof  of  the  importance  of  full  publication  of  the 
debates  is  the  weight  which  attaches  to  the  deliberations 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  Although  the  two  greatest  orators 
of  the  time  sit  in  the  other  House,  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  on  great  questions  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Lords 
attain  a  higher  level.  If  no  peer  can  compete  in 
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eloquence  with  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  dozen  or  a  score  of 
commoners  who  would  be  equal  in  ability  and  know¬ 
ledge  to  an  equal  number  of  members  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  debates  which  most  fully  express  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  both  parties,  though  they  may  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  be  addressed  to  a  cold  and  scanty  audience,  go  far 
to  determine  the  opinion  of  the  country.  The  speech 
of  the  late  Bishop  of  St.  David’s  on  the  Irish  Church  Bill 
was  well  worth  the  whole  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
except  perhaps  Mr.  Gladstone’s  opening  speech.  The 
suppression  of  tho  newspaper  reports  would  be  fatal 
to  the  authority  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  it  would 
greatly  impair  the  power  which  the  House  of  Commons 
now  possesses  of  directing  and  controlling  political 
opinion.  Demagogues  might  welcome  the  change,  but 
statesmen  would  deplore  it.  There  is  already  too  much 
tendency  to  appeal  from  comparative  knowledge  to  abso¬ 
lute  ignorance ;  and  popular  orators  address  to  excited 
partisans  arguments  on  which  they  would  scarcely  pretend 
to  rely  in  the  presence  of  opponents.  The  danger  is 
already  imminent,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  impossible  to 
avert  it.  Only  one  or  two  papers  continue  to  report  the 
debates  in  full ;  and  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Commons  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  sitting  are 
slurred  over  or  wholly  omitted.  Two  or  three  years  ago 
the  Times,  which  had  long  been  honourably  distinguished 
by  the  fulness  and  accuracy  of  its  reports,  for  a  time  pub¬ 
lished  little  more  than  Parliamentary  summaries  ;  nor  was 
it  uncommon  to  find  in  leading  articles  references  to 
passages  in  the  debate  which  had  been  altogether  omitted. 
In  other  papers  hasty  and  imperfect  reports  are  still 
further  vitiated  by  express  or  implied  criticism. 

A  part  of  the  information  or  evidence  supplied  to  the 
Committee  can  only  be  accepted  with  much  qualification. 
An  experienced  reporter  thought  fit  to  assert  that  scarcely 
any  person  read  the  debates  at  length  ;  nor  was  he  ap¬ 
parently  conscious  that  his  own  experience  related  to  the 
production  and  not  to  the  consumption  of  news.  It  may 
be  readily  believed  that  reporters  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
devoting  their  leisure  to  the  perusal  of  reports.  Ho  poli¬ 
tician,  unless  he  is  himself  a  member  of  Parliament,  has 
a  right  to  form  or  express  an  opinion  on  public  matters 
unless  he  has  habitually  studied  tho  debates.  A  judge  who 
should  boast  that  he  was  not  accustomed  to  listen  to  the 
speeches  of  counsel  would  not  command  the  confidence 
of  suitors.  Lord  Eversley,  while  he  tendered  judicious 
advice,  reminded  the  Committee  that  his  own  experience 
extended  only  to  the  date  of  twenty  years  ago.  His  objec¬ 
tion  to  official  reports  was  sounder  than  a  part  of  the 
reasons  by  which  it  was  supported.  The  statement  that 
the  newspapers  competed  with  one  another  in  the  supply 
of  Parliamentary  reports  may  have  been  well  founded  when 
Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  was  Speaker.  If  Lord  Eversley  were 
in  the  habit  of  reading  the  Daily  Neivs  he  would  find  that 
Liberal  readers  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  arguments 
which  may  be  used  in  Parliament  to  controvert  their 
favourite  opinions.  It  seems  that  the  present  Speaker  has 
made  some  arrangement  with  Messrs.  Hansard  for  reports 
of  private  business  and  of  the  debates  in  the  later 
part  of  the  evening.  It  is  not  in  his  power  to 
secure  real  publicity  to  any  proceedings  which  are  not 
recorded  in  the  newspapers.  The  demand  for  an  official 
report  is  partly  based  on  the  assumption  that  speeches  are 
public  documents  which  ought  to  be  protected  from  falsi¬ 
fication.  In  truth,  the  business  of  a  speaker  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  as  elsewhere,  is  to  persuade,  first  his  hearers,  and 
afterwards  the  readers  of  reports,  and  he  may  leave  his 
reputation  to  take  care  of  itself.  The  Committee  will 
probably  devise  some  method  by  which  country  papers 
may  obtain  additional  facilities.  It  cannot  be  necessary 
that  a  hundred  reporters  should  simultaneously  record  the 
same  speeches  ;  but,  if  provincial  journals  were  to  report 
the  debates  in  full,  they  would  deserve  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
eulogies  on  other  grounds  than  their  devotion  to  himself. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  CATTLE  BILL. 

''HE  Government  have  involved  themselves  in  a  maze 
of  trouble  and  annoyance  by  their  vacillation  and  in¬ 
consistency  with  regard  to  the  compulsory  slaughter  of 
foreign  cattle.  They  found,  when  they  came  to  devise 
regulations  for  the  stamping  out  of  disease  at  home,  that 
they  had  presumed  too  much  upon  the  readiness  of  the 


farmers  to  submit  to  inconvenience  in  their  own  persona 
as  well  as  to  inflict  it  on  others.  The  simplest  course  to 
take  after  making  this  discovery  would  have  been  to 
tell  as  much  of  the  truth  as  could  be  told  without  insult¬ 
ing  their  supporters,  and  to  have  left  the  rest  to  be  in¬ 
ferred.  It  would  only  have  been  necessary  to  say  that 
the  Government  recognized  the  fairness  of  the  reasoning 
which  associated  compulsory  slaughter  of  foreign  cattle 
with  the  application  of  additional  stringency  to  the  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  home  traffic,  and  that,  in  view  of .  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  this  application,  they  had  determined  not  to  insist 
on  compulsory  slaughter.  Instead  of  this,  they  began  by 
waiving  the  principle  in  the  case  of  America,  and  then 
went  on  to  waive  it  in  the  case  of  five  European  countries. 
The  objections  to  this  species  of  compromise  were 
sufficiently  obvious.  If  the  Privy  Council  could 
be  trusted  with  discretion  in  these  excepted  cases,  why 
might  it  not  be  trusted  with  discretion  in  the  remainder  ? 
The  fact  that  disease  is  especially  common  in  Prance  and 
Belgium  makes  it  more,  not  less,  easy  to  take  pre¬ 
cautions  against  its  introduction  from  those  countries. 
The  Privy  Council  would  have  fuller  warning  of  the 
disasters  which  the  importation  of  live  cattle  might  entail 
upon  the  home  stock,  and  would  by  consequence  be  the 
better  able  to  deal  with  them.  Nor  is  it  only  in  point  of 
logic  that  the  compromise  was  faulty.  It  substituted  for 
the  perfect  security  afforded  by  universal  compulsory 
slaughter  a  security  which  was  partial  and  consequently 
imperfect.  Cattle  coming  from  the  United  States,  or 
Canada,  or  Denmark,  might  be  wholly  free  from  disease  ; 
and,  so  long  as  they  were  so,  no  harm  could  be  done  by 
the  relaxation  in  the  original  severity  of  the  prohibition. 
Or  they  might  be  affected  by  disease  the  existence  of 
which  was  discovered  in  time,  and  in  this  way  no  harm 
would  be  done.  But  the  possibility  of  a  third  and  less 
satisfactory  alternative  could  never  be  wholly  excluded. 
Disease  might  be  imported  from  these  favoured  countries 
and  not  be  discovered  in  time.  In  that  case  the  armoury 
of  the  Privy  Council  would  be  emptied  after  the  mischief 
had  been  done.  Denmark  or  Canada  would  duly  make 
their  appearance  in  a  schedule ;  but  the  infection  they 
had  sent  into  England  would  remain  after  the  publication 
of  the  Order  in  Council. 

Apparently  these  objections  did  not  weigh  much  with 
the  representatives  of  the  farming  interest.  They  must 
at  all  events  be  given  the  credit  of  clearly  knowing  their 
own  minds.  They  dislike  the  unfettered  importation  of 
cattle  from  abroad,  but  they  still  more  dislike  the 
fettered  movement  of  cattle  at  home,  and  if  the  first 
annoyance  can  only  be  put  an  end  to  by  their  submission 
to  the  second  they  prefer  to  bear  the  ills  they  have. 
Tho  real  opposition  to  the  compromise  came  from  those 
who  thought  that  it  did  not  go  far  enough,  not  from  those 
who  thought,  or  might  have  been  expected  to  think,  that  it 
went  too  far.  The  form  which  this  opposition  took  seem3 
to  have  been  unexpected  by  the  Government,  and  the 
dismay  which  it  evidently  caused  on  Tuesday  was  the 
natural  prelude  of  the  surrender  which  followed  on 
Wednesday.  Sir  Henry  James  raised  the  question  whether 
the  difference  between  the  treatment  applied  to  America 
and  the  favoured  European  countries  and  the  treatment 
applied  to  the  remaining  European  countries  would  not 
amount  to  an  infringement  of  the  most  favoured  nation 
clause  in  sundry  treaties.  As  the  suggestion  hns 
answered  its  purpose,  and  the  distinction  objected  to 
no  longer  exists  in  the  Bill,  there  is  no  need  to  con¬ 
sider  minutely  the  nice  legal  arguments  brought  for¬ 
ward  in  the  debate.  Sir  Henry  James  and  his  friends 
maintained  that  to  exclude  the  cattle  of  one  country 
permanently  and  by  Act  of  Parliament,  while  excluding 
the  cattle  of  another  country  occasionally  and  by  Order  in 
Council,  is  to  put  the  former  country  at  a  disadvantage 
when  compared  with  the  latter.  The  Government  main¬ 
tained  that  both  methods  are  in  the  nature  of  quarantine 
regulations,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  one  is  more 
severe  than  the  other.  The  United  States  are,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  argument,  taken  as  quite  healthy ;  there 
fore  cattle  from  thence  might  come  in  without  let  or 
hindrance.  Denmark  is  probably  healthy ;  therefore 
cattle  from  thence  might  come  in  if  the  Privy  Council 
could  satisfy  itself  that  there  was  no  special  reason  for  ex¬ 
cluding  them.  France  is  undoubtedly  diseased ;  therefore 
the  Privy  Council  is  allowed  no  discretion,  and  cattle 
coming  from  thence  were  to  be  slaughtered  at  the  port  of 
landing.  These  three  several  methods  were  only  adapta- 
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tions  of  the  same  treatment  to  the  varying  circumstances 
of  the  several  cases  with  which  the  Government  had  to 
deal.  It  seems  clear  that,  whether  the  Government  de¬ 
fence  is  in  itself  good  or  bad,  it  was  not  so  conclusive  as  to 
shut  out  the  possibility  of  its  being  challenged.  If  the 
French  Government,  for  example,  were  satisfied  with  the 
commercial  arrangements  subsisting  between  the  two 
countries,  and  anxious  to  make  things  pleasant  for  the 
English  Government,  they  might  put  up  with  an  Act  of 
Parliament  which  subjected  France  and  certain  other 
countries  to  special  disabilities  in  the  matter  of  the 
trade  in  cattle.  But,  supposing  that  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  wished  to  pick  holes  in  the  commercial  arrange¬ 
ments  subsisting  between  the  two  countries — and  more 
unlikely  things  have  happened — they  would  be  able  to 
urge  that,  whereas  Denmark  or  the  United  States  had 
only  the  English  Executive  to  deal  with,  and,  if  they 
thought  themselves  unfairly  treated,  could  at  once  go  to 
that  Executive  and  insist  on  being  treated  differently, 
France  was  cut  off  from  doing  this  to  any  useful  purpose 
by  the  existence  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  To  this  again 
it  could  be  rejoined  that  foreign  Governments  know 
nothing  of  Parliament,  that  they  are  only  concerned  with 
the  Executive,  and  that,  if  France  found  her  cattle  un¬ 
fairly  excluded,  she  would  not  be  bound  to  listen 
to  any  representations  that  the  hands  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  were  tied  by  statute.  You  must  do,  she  would 
say,  what  you  have  undertaken  to  do  by  treaty,  and 
if  you  are  unfortunate  enough  to  be  prevented  from 
doing  it  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  your  business  is  to 
get  that  Act  repealed.  Probably  the  Cabinet,  when 
they  came  to  think  the  matter  over,  saw  that  in  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  sort  the  result  would  very  much  depend 
on  the  humour  in  which  the  French  Government  happened 
to  be,  and  that  the  complications  which  might  conceivably 
result  from  maintaining  the  distinction  were  not  worth 
encountering  in  order  to  maintain  the  principle  of  com¬ 
pulsory  slaughter  in  the  maimed  condition  in  which  their 
previous  concessions  had  left  it. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  cannot  be  compli¬ 
mented  on  his  management  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  On  the  former  day  a  great  deal 
of  time  was  wasted  in  resisting  a  proposal  to  leave  the 
Committee  free  to  consider  the  question  of  compensation 
in  a  wider  and  more  liberal  spirit  than  that  which  dic¬ 
tated  the  Government  proposals.  As  regards  the  principle 
on  which  compensation  should  be  calculated,  the  Government 
were  in  the  right  and  the  Opposition  in  the  wrong ;  but  it  was 
pre-eminently  a  subject  for  discussion  in  Committee.  There 
is  no  question  that  a  certain  number  of  toAvns  would  have 
found  their  recently-built  cattle-markets  left  empty  on 
their  hands  if  compulsory  slaughter  had  been  insisted  on, 
and  in  that  case  they  would  have  had  a  fair  claim,  not  to 
compensation,  but  to  a  hearing.  The  Government  con¬ 
ceded  the  point  at  last,  and  would  have  done  wisely  to 
concede  it  at  first.  On  Wednesday  there  was  an  excited 
discussion  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  Opposition  leaders 
raising  in  Committee  a  point  Avhich  they  had  passed  over  in 
the  debate  on  the  second  reading.  As  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote  must  have  knoAvn  that  he  was  going  to  cut  the  ground 
from  under  Sir  H.  James’s  feet  by  accepting  Mr.  Pell’s 
amendment,  it  must  have  been  simply  for  the  pleasure  of 
fighting  that  he  delayed  the  announcement.  At  a  period 
of  the  session  when  the  Government  have  trespassed  so 
largely  upon  the  time  which  belongs  to  private  members, 
they  ought  to  be  especially  careful  not  to  waste  any  time 
that  is  then’  own. 


CYPRUS. 

YPRUS  is  now  one  of  the  jewels  in  the  British  crown,  and 
people  are  naturally  anxious  to  know  whether  the  gem  which 
the  Porte  has  pawned  to  us  is  one  of  the  first  water.  There  has 
been  a  general  confession  of  ignorance,  and  an  amusing  rush  after 
all  manner  of  odds  and  ends  of  information.  To  some  minds 
Cyprus  suggests  Catherine  Cornaro  and  nothing  else  ;  while  old- 
fashioned  people,  who  read  their  Tom  and  Jerry  in  their  day,  have 
vague  recollections  of  “  dashing  Cyprians.”  The  belated  antiquary 
does  not  remember  very  much  about  the  fortunes  of  the  island 
after  the  Trojan  war.  He  puzzles  over  the  genealogy  of  Cinyras, 
and  the  doubtful  foreign  policy  of  that  treacherous  ally  of  Aga¬ 
memnon.  He  recalls  Martial’s  remark  about  “  Infamem  nimio 
calore  Cyprum,”  and  his  warning  to  England  is  that  of  Antinous 
to  Odysseus : — 

P>)  rdya  niKprjv  hlyvirrov  ica'i  K vnpov  isr/ai, 

“  beware  lest  you  come  to  a  bitter  Egypt  and  a  sorry  Cyprus  !  ” 


Members  of  Parliament  and  correspondents  of  the  newspapers 
add  their  fragments  of  knowledge  to  the  scrappy  picnic.  Ona 
noble  lord  has  read  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  that  Cyprus  is  not 
as  healthy  as  it  might  be,  and  another  has  it  from  the  Spectator 
that  Cyprus  is  as  complete  a  paradise  as  an  Anglo-Indian  fancy  can 
picture.  One  honourable  member  avers  that  there  are  excel¬ 
lent  roadsteads,  while  another  declares  that  harbours  are  unknown. 
Newspaper  correspondents  make  play  with  the  Venetian  navy, 
which  must  have  had  harbours,  and  with  Guy  of  Lusignan,  who 
Avas  not  the  man  to  settle  in  an  uncomfortable  kingdom.  Some 
one  has  discovered  that  Larnaca  is  Turkish  for  coffin,  and  there¬ 
fore  that  Larnaca  is  unhealthy.  It  is  true  that  \dpva£  is  Greek 
for  a  cinerary  urn,  but  it  also  means,  according  to  Liddell  and 
Scott,  “an  ark  in  which  children  are  exposed,”  so  but  little  philo¬ 
logical  light  is  thrown  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  district. 
According  to  some  accounts,  locusts  have  a  disagreeable  habit  of 
coming  from  the  continent  with  the  east  wind  and  eating  up  every 
green  thing,  though,  after  May,  to  be  sure,  no  green  things  are 
left.  “  It  is  so  hot  in  summer  as  to  make  occupation  irksome,  and 
so  cold  in  winter  that  the  absence  of  spring  and  autumn  makes  the 
transition  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  very  sudden.”  The 
southern  coast,  says  Dr.  Clarke  (Travels,  V ol.  IV.),  is  “liable 
to  hot  winds  from  almost  every  point  of  the  compass.”  These 
come  from  the  parched  deserts  of  Kurdistan  on  the  north¬ 
east,  from  the  sands  of  Palmyra  on  the  east,  from  the  great 
desert  of  Arabia  on  the  south-east,  and  on  the  south  and 
south-west  from  Egypt  and  Lybia.  For  the  comfort  of  sportsmen 
on  duty  in  Cyprus,  it  is  declared  that  the  mainland  is  rich  in 
game,  from  snipe  to  chamois  and  deer,  whether  red  or  fallow  we 
know  not.  This  information  is  culled  from  the  Field,  but  Maunde- 
ville  (1322-46)  says  something  on  this  point : — “In  Cipre  men 
hunten  with  Papyonns,  that  ben  lyclie  Lepardes ;  and  thei  taken 
wylde  Bestes  righte  welle,  and  thei  ben  somdelle  more  than 
Lyouns ;  and  thei  taken  more  scharpely  the  Beste3  and  more 
delyverly  than  don  hondes.”  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  breed  of 
Papyonns  is  not  extinct,  and  that  the  officers  of  our  garrisons  may 
enjoy  some  coursing  with  these  scharpe  and  delyverly  animals. 
The  Papyonn,  as  represented  iu  the  illuminations  of  Maundeville’s 
MS.,  is  a  tall  and  ferocious-looking  creature. 

In  the  scramble  after  knowledge  it  is  not  odd  that  the  public 
should  have  neglected  Engel’s  work  on  Cyprus,  Unger  and 
Kotschy’s  treatise,  and  the  work  of  De  Mas  Latrie.  We 
cannot  complain  that  the  Chorographia  of  Lusignano  (Bologna, 
1573),  has  been  unread,  though  Lusignano  does  deal  with 
the  history  of  the  island  from  the  time  of  Noah,  and  is  very 
minute  in  his  attempt  to  determine  the  exact  spot  where 
Aphrodite  landed  in  her  famous  home.  It  is,  however,  rather 
curious  that  so  little  notice  has  been  taken  of  what  is  incomparably 
the  best  English  book  on  the  subject,  Cyprus ;  its  Ancient  Cities, 
Tombs,  and  Temples,  by  General  Louis  Palma  di  Cesnola  (Murray, 
London,  1877).  General  di  Cesnola  was  Consul  of  the  United  States 
in  Cyprus  from  1865  to  1876.  His  official  duties  brought  him  into 
contact  with  every  class,  with  Turkish  officials,  Greek  traders,  and 
Greek  peasants  and  farmers.  In  his  archaeological  researches  he 
visited  almost  e  very  part  of  the  island ;  and,  while  his  book  is 
the  record  of  his  varied  experience,  his  introductory  chapter  con¬ 
tains  the  most  terse  and  satisfactory  history  of  the  place  with 
which  we  are  acquainted. 

The  history  of  Cyprus  does  not  very  much  concern  us  at 
present.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  island  has  always  been  a 
point  of  contact  between  the  East  and  the  West,  just  as  it  is  to¬ 
day.  As  Phoenicians,  Assyrians,  Greeks,  Egyptians,  Persians 
happened  to  be  powerful,  they  overran  the  land ,  settled  in  it,  and 
enslaved  its  mongrel  inhabitants.  The  Romans,  the  Arabs,  the 
Emperors  of  the  East,  the  Venetians,  the  Genoese,  the  Turks,  and 
now  the  English,  have  all  made  Cyprus  an  outpost  of  their 
dominions.  We  have,  however,  to  examine  one  or  two  flaws 
in  the  preciousness  of  the  possession.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
at  all  that  Cyprus  is  excessively  hot.  Martial  calls  it 
“  infamously  ”  warm,  and  some  archaeologists  have  fancied  that 
the  lion  on  the  coins  is,  as  the  Due  de  Luynes  says,  “  un 
symbols  du  soleil  ardent  qui  cause  d  insupportables  chaleurs 
dans  d’ile  de  Chypre.”  This,  of  course,  is  absurd.  It  would  be  as 
sensible  to  say  that  the  Syracusan  fish  are  symbols  of  the  coolness 
of  Sicily,  or  that  the  Attic  owl  has  any  connexion  with  the 
solemnity  of  the  Athenians.  The  coat  armour  and  crests  of  ancient 
towns,  the  animals  which  they  chose  as  badges, hadnot  originally  this 
flimsy  allegorical  significance.  We  have  classical  evidence,  however, 
as  to  the  heat  of  Cyprus  in  another  shape.  The  King  of  Neo  Paphos, 
according  to  Athenasus  (vi.  257),  was  at  his  wits’  end  for  a  Avay  to 
keep  himself  cool.  Punkahs  apparently  were  not  known  in  the 
time  of  this  luxurious  monarch.  He  therefore  caused  himself  to  be 
anointed  with  a  Tyrian  oil,  made  of  a  certain  fruit  for  which  doves 
have  a  great  liking.  As  he  sat  at  dinner  the  pigeons  “  approached 
to  settle  on  his  head,  while  attendants  warded  them  off,  and  the 
constant  flutter  of  their  wings  produced  the  necessary  effect  of 
cooling.”  The  pleased  fancy  rests  on  an  imaginary  picture  of  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  and  his  staff  thus  fanned  and  refreshed  “  by  the 
simplicity  of  Venus’  doves.”  As  the  forests  of  Cyprus  were  thinned 
the  heat  naturally  increased  and  the  rainfall  diminished.  Maunde- 
ville  is  our  witness  as  to  the  temperature  in  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury  : — “  In  Cipre  is  the  manere  of  Lordis  and  alle  othere  men, 
alle  to  eten  on  the  Erthe.  For  thei  make  Dyches  in  the  Erthoalle 
aboute  in  the  Halle,  depe  to  the  knee,  and  they  do  pave  them,  and 
whan  they  will  ete,  thei  gon  therein  and  sytten  there.  And  the 
Skylle  is,  for  thei  may  ben  the  more  fressche :  For  that  Lond  is 
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mecbe  more  hottere  than  it  is  here.  And  at  grete  Festes  and  for 
Straungeres,  their  setten  Formes  and  Tables,  as  Men  don  in  this 
Contree,  but  thei  had  lever  sytten  in  the  Erthe.”  A  nameless 
Anglo-Indian,  who  published  at  Horsham  in  1784  a  brief  account 
of  Cyprus,  says  that  the  “  low  land  and  salt  marshes  ”  about 
Larnaca  “  commonly  infest  the  people  with  fevers.”  General  di 
Cesnola  remarks  that  “  the  great  heat  which  prevails  during  the 
summer  months  near  Larnaca,  notwithstanding  the  land  and  sea 
breezes,  which  at  times  mitigate  it  to  some  extent,  renders  the 
city  during  this  period  almost  uninhabitable  by  Europeans.”  He 
gives  a  very  pleasant  picture  of  his  bivouac  near  Dali,  “  where  a 
small  rivulet  of  the  purest  water  found  its  way  from  pure  sources 
to  the  feet  of  the  walnut  trees,  the  broad  leafy  branches  of  which 
formed  the  ceiling  of  our  drawing-room.”  For  persons  who  can¬ 
not  retire  within  the  shade  of  the  central  hills,  the  hot  winds,  the 
fierv  sun,  and  the  exhalations  from  undrained  salt  marshes, 
through  which  the  rivers  scarcely  struggle  to  the  sea,  make  Lar¬ 
naca  sufficiently  pestiferous. 

The  evidence  as  to  the  want  of  harbours  seems  quite  complete. 
As  to  Larnaca,  General  di  Cesnola  says  that,  when  he  first 
approached  the  town,  “  the  anchor  was  cast  at  a  mile  or  so  from 
the  shore,  there  being  no  harbour,  only  an  open  bay.”  The  town, 
he  adds,  “  looked  the  very  picture  of  desolation.”  The  passengers 
were,  for  the  most  part,  carried  through  the  surf  on  the  shoulders 
of  boatmen.  Now  in  the  Citium  of  Strabo,  which  occupied  in 
ancient  Cyprus  the  site  of  the  modern  Larnaca,  there  existed  a 
close  harbour.  The  remains  of  this  haveu  are  still  to  be  seen.  “  It 
is  almost  entirely  tilled  up,  and  upon  the  foundations  of  its  pier 
now  stands  a  convent  of  French  nuns;  large  stones  belonging  to 
the  ancient  pier  are  found  in  the  fields  east  of  this  convent.”  The 
evidence  about  Famagosta  is  still  more  curious.  When  Mauude- 
ville  wrote  (1326-1342)  many  years  before  the  Turkish  invasion, 
he  could  say,  “  at  Famagost  is  on  of  the  principall  Havenes 
of  the  See  that  is  in  the  World,  and  there  arryven  Oris- 
tene  men  and  Sarazynes,  and  Men  of  alle  Naciouns.”  In  the 
present  city  but  two  out  of  the  two  hundred  churches  which  once 
beautified  Famagosta  are  still  undestroved.  It  is  more  important 
that,  to  quote  General  di  Cesnola,  “  the  harbour  in  which  once 
rode  large  fleets  has  now,  through  neglect,  become  filled  with 
sand,  and  is  able  to  float  only  vessels  of  small  draught.”  It  seems 
plain  that,  if  Cyprus  is  to  bo  made  a  convenient  and  healthy 
station,  and  if  the  old  commercial  prosperity  is  to  be  restored, 
much  money  must  be  laid  out  in  improving  the  country.  The 
ancient  harbours  have  to  be  deepened  and  fortified,  or  new  harbours 
must  be  constructed.  Irrigation  must  be  organized,  perhaps  on 
the  model  of  the  Greek  and  Phoenician  aqueducts  the  ruins  of 
which  seam  the  island.  The  salt  marshes  and  pestilent  plains  must 
be  drained.  Plantations  must  be  formed,  and  the  wanton  de¬ 
struction  of  timber  on  the  hills  (a  cause  of  the  aridity  of  the 
climate)  must  be  checked. 

The  present  condition  of  the  people  of  Cyprus,  Ottoman  and 
Greek,  must  make  them  inclined  to  welcome  any  change.  Some 
information  011  this  head,  and  extracts  from  Consular  Deports,  will 
be  found  in  Cyprus,  by  P.  Robinson  (Clowes  and  Co.).  The 
population  has  steadily  decreased  since  the  Turkish  invasion, 
though  the  Greek  traders  of  the  coast  are  now  comparatively 
prosperous.  In  the  towns  the  dwellings  of  the  Turks  are  dismal 
and  neglected,  according  to  Di  Cesnola,  but  in  the  country 
the  richer  Mussulmans  are  the  usurious  creditors  of  the  peasants. 
During  the  Cretan  insurrection  of  1867  the  Porte  ordered  all 
Greek  subjects  to  leave  the  island  in  twenty  days.  It  was  then 
ascertained  that  the  husbandmen  were  deep  in  the  debt  of  their 
Turkish  neighbours.  The  impoverished  and  indebted  condition 
■of  the  agricultural  peasant  has  features  which  remind  one  of 
the  state  of  the  Athenian  rustic  before  the  legislation  of 
Solon.  “  I  became  aware,”  says  General  di  Cesuola,  “  for 
the  first  time,  of  the  manner  in  which  these  poor  creatures 
were  obliged  to  borrow  money,  from  year  to  year,  at  an 
interest  of  20  to  25  per  cent.,  in  order  to  live  and  culti¬ 
vate  their  lands,  mortgaging  to  the  money-lender  their  crops 
in  advance.”  The  “  principal  occupation  of  many  Ottoman 
subjects,”  he  goes  on,  “  is  to  lend  money  to  the  peasants,  and  to 
receive  grain  in  its  stead,  with  which  they  carry  on  an  extensive 
trade  in  Europe  and  the  Levant.”  In  1S74  the  Porte  added  one- 
fourth  to  the  already  heavy  tax  or  “  tithe  ”  on  grain,  and  raised 
the  rate  from  10  to  12  j  per  cent.  As  this  demand  followed  a 
series  of  bad  harvests,  which  culminated  in  an  approach  to  actual 
famine,  the  taxation  is,  as  Mr.  Acting-Consul  Riddell  says,  “  im¬ 
politic,  if  not  really  unjust.”  Dr.  Clarke  may  have  spoken  too 
strongly  when  he  said  that  “there  is  hardly  upon  earth. a  more 
wretched  spot  thau  Cyprus— agriculture  neglected,  _  inhabitants 
oppressed,  population  destroyed,  pestiferous  air,  contagion,  poverty, 
indolence,  desolation.”  It  seems  that  we  do  not  receive  Cyprus  in 
good  repair,  and  that  it  oilers  a  fallow  field  for  English  capital  and 
enterprise. 


TIIE  OLD  CATHOLIC  ABOLITION  OF  CELIBACY. 

riMIE  recent  decision  of  the  Old  Catholic  Synod  at  Bonn  to 
1  abolish  the  rule  of  clerical  celibacy  seems  likely  to  lead  to  a 
split  in  the  body.  There  is  evidently  in  the  first  place  a  real  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  on  the  subject  among  their  leading  men,  and  in 
the  next  place  the  change  may  involve  serious  difficulties  in  their 
relations  with  Catholic  Governments.  It  is  apparently  on  the 


latter  ground  that  their  representatives  at  Munich  have  just 
memorialized  the  Bavarian  Government  to  the  effect  that  they  do 
not  hold  the  decision  of  the  Synod  applicable  to  that  country.  But 
our  readers  may  like  to  have  some  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Bonn  Synod,  which  are  reported  in  the  Deutsche  Merkur,  and 
we  will  then  subjoin  a  few  remarks  on  the  general  bearing  of  the 
question.  We  will  merely  premise  here  that  the  immediate 
result  of  the  change  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Old  Catholic  com¬ 
munity  is  likely  to  cut  both  ways.  It  will  of  course  place  a  very 
strong  additional  barrier  in  the  way  of  the  return  of  married 
priests  to  the  communion  of  Rome,  and  so  far  may  strengthen 
them  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  defection  of  some  of  the  leaders  of 
what — partly  for  reasons  indicated  in  the  paper  of  Dr.  Schulte’s 
noticed  in  our  columns  last  week — is  not  a  large  or  increasing 
movement,  may  prove  very  prejudicial  to  their  interests.  There 
was  something  ominous  in  the  very  opening  of  the  debate,  when, 
after  replies  to  questions  addressed  to  the  different  Governments 
had  been  read,  Bishop  Reinkens  proceeded  to  read  a  letter  from 
the  Bishops  of  the  so-called  Jansenist  Church  of  Holland  deprecat¬ 
ing  the  proposed  innovation,  and  intimating  that  it  would 
oblige  them  to  break  off  communion  with  the  Old  Catholics. 
Professor  Michelis  then  spoke  in  the  same  sense,  insisting  that  the 
abolition  of  celibacy  would  inevitably  lead  to  an  internal  division 
among  the  Old  Catholics,  and  would  leave  them  in  a  state  of  com¬ 
plete  ecclesiastical  isolation.  The  next  speaker,  Petri,  who  is  a 
layman,  proposed  that  the  Bishop  should  in  that  case  renounce  his 
episcopal  rights  in  Baden.  Professor  Reusch,  the  Vicar  General, 
who  is  one  of  the  most  learned  and  highly  respected  among  the 
Old  Catholic  clergy,  and  the  author  of  several  important  works, 
was  still  more  emphatic.  He  said  that  he  could  not  recognize  the 
validity  of  a  decision  abolishing  the  rule  of  celibacy.  Professor 
Weber  of  Breslau  apparently  took  the  opposite  side.  He  remarked, 
according  to  the  abbreviated  report  of  the  Merkur,  that  the 
Christian  ideal  in  this  matter  had  never  been  attained,  against 
which  Bishop  Reinkens  protested.  Professor  Schulte  deprecated 
the  internal  divisions  among  Old  Catholics.  By  what  majority  the 
decree  was  eventually  carried  does  not  appear,  but  it  runs  as 
follows: — 

Considering  (1)  that  the  celibacy  of  the  priesthood  has  not  a  dogmatic, 
but  only  a  disciplinary  character  ;  (2)  that  the  so-called  laws  of  celibacy,  as 
laws,  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  therefore  of  the 
Catholic  Church  ;  (3)  that  the  existing  rule  of  compulsory  celibacy  pro¬ 
duces  results  in  many  wavs  and  in  the  highest  degree  scandalous,  and  deeply 
injurious  to  popular  morality ;  and  with  the  express  declaration  that  no¬ 
thing  in  this  decree  is  intended  to  prejudice  the  true  ecclesiastical  signifi¬ 
cance  of  voluntary  celibacy,  undertaken  in  the  spirit  of  sacrifice,  the  Synod 
decrees ; 

1.  That  the  canonical  prohibition  of  matrimony  to  a  clergyman  from 
the  subdiaconate  upwards,  does  not  in  the  Old  Catholic  communion  con¬ 
stitute  an  impediment  to  marriage  for  clergymen,  or  to  exercising  the  cure 
of  souls  by  those  who  are  married. 

2.  That  the  contrary  decisions  of  the  second  and  third  (Old  Catholic) 

Synods  arc  hereby  abrogated. 

It  is  added  that  on  the  passing  of  the  decree,  Professors  Reusch, 
Langen,  and  Mengel  immediately  announced  their  retirement  from 
the  Old  Catholic  communion.  Their  defection  will  be  a  serious 
loss  both  in  intellectual  and  moral  weight,  and  it  is  hardly  likely 
to  stand  alone.  What  may  be  Bishop  Reinkens's  views  on  the 
subject  is  not  reported.  Dr.  Ddllinger,  we  believe,  has  always  been 
adverse  to  the  change,  but  he  has  never  taken  any  part  in  the  Old 
Catholic  Synods  or  official  acts  of  any  kind,  though  he  only  the 
other  day  found  himself  called  upon  to  contradict  pointedly,  “for 
the  fourteenth  time,”  the  report  of  his  submission  to  the  Vatican 
decrees.  “  I  will  not  disgrace  my  old  age  by  going  before  my 
Judge  with  a  lie  in  my  mouth.”  One  obvious  objection  to  the 
decision  of  the  Svnod,  apart  from  considerations  of  practical  ex¬ 
pediency,  is  sure  to  occur  to  many  Old  Catholics  who  may  not  in 
the  abstract  be  at  all  opposed  to  an  alteration  of  the  existing  rule 
of  compulsory  celibacy.  It  is  of  course  allowed  on  all  hands,  as  the 
preamble  to  the  decree  assorts,  that  this  is  a  matter  not  of  dogma  but 
of  discipline ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  disciplinary  rule  now  in  force 
for  many  centuries  is  of  so  fundamental  a  character,  and  carries 
with  it  such  far-reaching  consequences  to  the  whole  spirit  and 
system  of  the  Church,  that  it  may  plausibly  be  regarded  as  too 
important  a  point  to  be  differently  ruled  in  different  portions  of 
the  same  ecclesiastical  organization.  Such  a  difference  does  not 
indeed  render  communion  impossible ;  the  Uniate  Greeks  have 
always  been  allowed  to  retain  the  general  Eastern  rule  of  clerical 
marriage  before  ordination.  But  then  the  Uniates  are  a  small 
body,  and  arc  not  brought  into  any  close  or  general  contact  with 
their  Western  brethren.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  e.g.  that  a 
different  rule  about  clerical  celibacy  should  permanently  prevail  in 
different  Catholic  countries  of  Europe.  And  therefore  any  par¬ 
ticular  national  or  other  section  of  the  Church  which  introduces 
so  momentous  a  change  on  its  own  independent  authority,  thereby, 
as  Professor  Michelis  put  it,  “isolates  itself”  from  the  general 
body.  It  may  be  replied  that  the  Old  Catholics  were  isolated 
already,  which  is  true,  but  they  must  be  presumed  not  to  have 
abandoned  their  original  aim  of  forming  a  nucleus  for  a  general 
reform  of  the  great  Roman  Catholic  body,  and  meanwhile,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  small  body  with  which  they  have  hitherto  been  in 
communion,  and  to  which  they  owe  their  episcopate,  refuses  any 
longer  to  hold  communion  with  them  after  this  change  is  estab¬ 
lished.  As  a  merely  abstract  question  there  are  no  doubt  very 
strong  arguments  in  its  favour,  though  even  so  it  can  hardly  be 
considered,  or  at  least  can  hardly  be  expected  to  appear  to  a  sincere 
Roman  Catholic,  quite  a  simple  and  obvious  one.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  third  Bonn  preamble  which  he  could  honestly  deny,  but  ho 
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might  reasonably  point  out  that  it  presents  one  aspect  only  of  a 
complex  case,  on  which  the  last  word  has  yet  to  be  spoken. 

The  history  of  the  long  established  rule  of  the  Western  Church 
enforcing  perpetual  celibacy  on  the  hierarchy  and  priesthood  is  of 
course  too  large  a  subject  to  be  discussed  in  detail  here.  But  one 
or  two  salient  points  may  be  noticed  in  connexion  with  the  revival 
of  the  controversy  by  the  action  of  the  Old  Catholics  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  for  the  Swiss  Synod  had,  we  believe,  anticipated 
th it  of  Bonn  in  abolishing  the  rule.  There  can  be  no  doubt  on 
the  one  hand  that  in  the  earliest  ages  the  marriage  of  clergy  was 
allowed,  but  at  the  same  time  there  was  a  very  general  feeling 
in  favour  of  their  abstaining  from  it,  and  hence  perhaps  it  came 
that  second  marriage  was  from  the  first  prohibited  to  them.  The 
Council  of  Nice  refused  to  impose  any  absolute  rule  of  celibacy  on 
the  priesthood  ;  but  in  the  fourth  century  these  marriages  had  come 
to  be  looked  upon  as  unlawful,  though  not  invalid,  in  the  West, 
and  a  decree  of  Pope  Siricius  in  385 — the  first  authentic  papal  de¬ 
cretal  on  record — peremptorily  interdicts  it.  The  ultimate  moral 
results  of  this  ordinance  were,  to  say  the  least,  of  a  very  mixed 
kind.  The  state  of  clerical  morality  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  cen¬ 
turies  is  only  too  notorious.  In  the  tenth  century  Ratherius,  an 
Italian  bishop,  said  that,  if  he  were  to  enforce  the  canons  against 
unchaste  persons  administering  ecclesiastical  rites,  there  would 
be  no  one  left  in  the  Church  except  the  boys,  and  if  he  enforced 
the  canons  against  bastards,  they  also  must  be  excluded.  "With 
the  eleventh  century  came  the  great  reform  of  Hildebrand,  who 
has  hardly  had  justice  done  to  him  in  this  respect  by  the  generality 
of  modern  critics.  No  doubt  in  making  clerical  marriage  not  only 
illegal  but  invalid,  and  even  taking  the  unprecedented  step  of 
appealing  to  the  people  and  bidding  them  refuse  the  ministry  of 
married  priests,  he  was  ruthlessly  enforcing  a  harsh  and  inflexible 
discipline.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  existing  condition 
of  things  was  simply  appalling  ;  that  nobody  in  that  age  thought 
of  seriously  proposing  the  abolition  of  compulsory  celibacy,  though  j 
nearly  everybody  claimed  the  right  to  evade  it ;  and  moreover  that 
in  the  feudal  state  of  society  there  was  a  very  real  and  pressing 
danger  of  ecclesiastical  benefices  becoming  hereditary,  like  lay  fiefs, 
if  the  marriage  or  tolerated  concubinage  of  the  clergy  was 
left  to  continue  unchecked;  and  the  priesthood  would  then 
have  become  literally  a  caste,  and  have  sunk  to  the  moral  and 
intellectual  level  of  the  rude  and  ignorant  chiefs  by  whom  they 
were  surrounded.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  other  line  an  earnest 
and  energetic  reformer  in  Hildebrand's  position  could  have  taken, 
though  it  by  no  means  follows  that  what  was  the  best  or  only 
practicable  remedy  for  the  disorders  of  the  eleventh  century  is 
therefore  suitable  for  all  ages,  especially  with  the  light  thrown 
upon  it  by  the  accumulated  experience  of  eight  more  centuries 
since.  That  light  is  a  lucid  one.  The  canons  of  mediasva.1  Councils 
and  the  writings  of  mediaeval  Saints  bristle  with  denunciations  of  the 
prevalent  immorality  of  the  clergy,  from  which  the  Court  of  Rome 
was  very  far  from  being  generally  exempt.  It  became  customary 
in  many  countries  for  the  laity  to  insist,  as  a  precautionary 
measure,  on  their  pastor  taking  a  concubine,  and  the  same  usage  is 
said  to  prevail  in  some  places  now.  In  1322  this  practice  of  the 
laity  was  expressly  condemned  in  a  canon  of  a  Spanish  provincial 
Council.  Nicholas  de  Clemangis  at  the  Council  of  Constance 
declared  it  to  be  very  common,  adding  that  nobody  believed 
in  the  real  observance  of  celibate  vows,  and  those  who  were  not 
chargeable  with  concubinage  were  accordingly  credited  with  worse 
vices.  His  language  is  too  startlingly  explicit  to  bear  reproduc¬ 
tion  here,  even  in  what  Gibbon  calls  “the  decent  obscurity  of  a 
learned  language.”  Sarpi,  in  his  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
speaks  of  the  same  custom  as  then  prevailing  in  Switzerland, 
and  much  the  same  is  said  in  our  own  day  of  Spain,  and  still  more 
of  South  America. 

Of  course  there  is  another  side  to  the  question,  and  a  modern 
writer  who  is  emphatic  in  his  condemnation  of  the  rule.of  celi¬ 
bacy,  Mr.  Lecky,  fully  admits  that  no  body  of  men  have  displayed 
a  more  high-minded  and  unworldly  zeal  and  heroism  in  the  cause 
of  duty  than  the  Catholic  priesthood.  It  would  probably  be  true 
on  the  whole  to  say  that  in  the  present  day  the  power  of  the  clergy 
as  a  body  is  greater  where  the  old  rule  survives,  while  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  individual  clergyman  is  greater,  cceteris  paribus,  where 
it  is  superseded ;  just  as  Macaulay  observes  that  a  Cardinal  is  a 
much  greater  personage  than  a  begging  friar,  though  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  imagine  that  the  College  of  Cardinals  has  exercised 
the_  same  influence  in  Europe  as  the  Order  of  St.  Francis. 

It  is  curious  at  the  Reformation,  how  slowly  the  people  <>rew 
accustomed,  at  least  in  this  country,  to  the  idea  of  a  married 
clergy.  If  we  may  at  all  trust  Macaulay’s  representations,  they 
certainly  gained  nothing  for  a  long  time,  either  in  moral  or  social 
influence  by  the  change.  Elizabeth’s  inherent  dislike  of  it  is  well 
known.  She  would  never  allow  the  statutes  of  the  previous 
reign  against  it  to  be  repealed,  and  her  bishops  and  clergy  could 
only  marry  by  connivance,  or  by  seeking  a  permission  very  un¬ 
graciously  accorded.  Clergymen  had  to  get  leave  from  their  bishop 
and  two  justices  of  the  peace,  bishops  from  herself,  and  their 
children  were  illegitimate.  In  some  dioceses  a  fee  was  paid  to  the 
bishop  for  license  to  keep  a  concubine.  In  1661  the  Queen  directed 
Cecil  to  forward  an  injunction  to  Archbishop  Parker,  forbidding 
members  of  any  cathedral  or  collegiate  body  to  have  wives  residin'' 
within  the  precincts,  and  Cecil  told  the  primate  he  had  with  diffi¬ 
culty  dissuaded  her  from  forbidding  clerical  marriage  altogether. 

U  hen  she  had  been  sumptuously  entertained  by  the  Archbishop  at 
Lambeth,  she  took  leave  of  Mrs.  Parker,  who  had  not  been  suffered 
to  preside  at  her  husband’s  table,  with  the  polite  formula  “  Madam 


(the  style  of  a  married  lady)  I  may  not  call  you ;  mistress  (the 
style  of  an  unmarried  woman)  I  am  loth  to  call  you  ;  but  however  I 
thank  you  for  your  good  cheer.”  Parker  procured  letters  of 
legitimation  for  his  sons,  in  order  to  render  them  capable  of 
inheriting.  It  was  not  till  James  I.  ascended  the  throne  that  the 
statute  against  the  marriage  of  priests  was  repealed.  What  may 
be  the  impression  produced  on  the  lay  mind  of  Germany  by  the 
novel  spectacle  of  a  married  priesthood,  claiming  to  be  Catholic,  and 
administering,  with  slight  modifications,  the  ancient  Catholic  rites, 
it  would  be  hazardous  to  predict.  We  shall  watch  with  some 
curiosity  the  result  of  the  experiment  which  the  Old  Catholics  are 
trying  both  on  the  destinies  of  their  own  community  and  on  what 
may  be  called  the  ecclesiastical  public  opinion  of  Catholic  Europe. 
It  is  quite  clear  that,  short  of  directly  doctrinal  innovation,  no 
change  could  so  vitally  and  variously  affect  the  whole  religious 
tone  and  attitude  of  those  who  adopt  it. 


LIFE  IN  NEW  CALEDONIA. 

CERTAIN  tribes  in  New  Caledonia  have  risen  against  the 
French  occupiers  of  their  soil,  have  speared  the  cattle,  burned 
the  huts,  and,  we  fear,  eaten  the  convicts  and  their  guards.  The 
outbreak  was  of  that  sudden  sort  which  is  common  among  savage 
people.  Probably  the  motives  which  urged  the  natives  to  the 
massacre  will  never  be  known.  Perhaps  some  popular  preacher 
among  the  medicine-men  insisted  on  a  sacred  war.  Possibly  a 
Frenchman  had  outraged  the  domestic  affections  of  a  chief.  An 
ancient  prophecy  may  have  seemed  to  demand  fulfilment,  a  fresh 
encroachment  on  territory  may  have  called  for  revenge,  a  sudden 
revival  of  cannibal  ferocity  may  have  come  to  a  head.  By  this 
time  we  may  be  tolerably  certain  that  the  French  have  had'  their 
innings.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  temper  exhibited  by  a  writer 
in  La  EcpubHque  Franqaise,  justice  will  not  carefully  discriminate 
or  take  any  delicate  distinctions. 

This  writer  clearly  knows  nothing  whatever  of  the  people 
whom  he  overwhelms  with  random  reproaches.  The  natives 
of  New  Caledonia,  he  declares,  “are  in  the  lowest  scale  of 
the  ladder  of  human  life.  What  they  were  when  Cook  dis¬ 
covered  them  they  are  still,  rebels  against  civilization,  incapable  of 
any  progress,  whether  in  science  or  art.  Divided  into  tribes  which 
the  colonists  drive  before  them  as  they  advance,  unable  to 
cultivate  the  rich  territory  which  they  occupy  even  in  the  most 
rudimentary  fashion,  they  live  miserably  by  fishing  and  by  the 
natural  fruits  of  the  soil.”  “  The  population  decreases  rapidly,” 
says  this  angry  person  ;  “  not  that  we  do  anything  to  cause  such  a 
result,”  although  the  colonists  have  just  been  described  as  driving 
the  savages  out  of  their  own  lands !  He  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
natives  have  no  weapons  but  their  clubs  and  “sagaies,”  by  which 
he  probably  means  spear3.  It  is  natural  that  the  French  should 
be  indignant  and  alarmed,  but  no  good  can  come  out  of  indis¬ 
criminate  and  ignorant  slander.  The  aborigines  of  New  Caledonia, 
far  from  being  on  the  lowest  scale  in  the  ladder  of  civilization,  far 
from  being  “  incapable  of  progress,”  have  really  reached  a  most 
important  and  interesting  stage  in  the  upper  savagery.  We  have 
been  permitted,  by  the  kindness  of  an  accomplished  student  of  the 
New  Caledonian  “  culture,”  to  make  use  of  notes  and  photographs 
taken  in  the  island. 

New  Caledonia,  seen  from  the  sea,  looks  like  the  ridge  of  a  huge 
submerged  mountain.  On  the  east  side  the  crags  go  down  sheer 
to  the  water,  and  the  cataracts  trickle  over  the  brows  of  the  cliffs. 
Where  rivers  reach  the  deep,  and  make  a  small  alluvial  beach, 
the  black  fellows  chiefly  build  their  tall  and  hive-like  houses, 
with  roofs  of  lofty  pitch,  but  with  the  most  humble  furni¬ 
ture  and  the  rudest  accommodation.  Nothing  can  be  neater 
than  the  outside  of  these  houses,  which  are  pretty  with  the 
smoothness  and  softness  of  some  great  bird's-nest.  The  council 
hut,  where  strangers  are  received  and  palavers  held,  is  larger  than 
the  rest.  On  the  western  side  of  the  island  the  hills  roll  with 
gradual  slopes  into  the  plains,  and  here  the  natives  are  settled  more 
thickly,  and  lead  a  life  more  civilized.  As  for  the  “  rich  territory  ” 
of  the  French  writer,  it  chiefly  exists  in  his  own  fertile  fancy.  The 
larger  valleys  between  the  hills  are  of  the  stillest  and  most  worth¬ 
less  clay,  and  grow  nothing  but  rank  sedge-grass  and  the  sad- 
looking  white-barked  naioulie  tree,  with  its  aromatic  leaves.  In 
the  more  hopeful  soil  of  the  smaller  valleys  the  natives  plant  their 
yams  and  taros.  The  writer  in  the  Eepublique  Franqaise  may  say 
that  they  have  no  idea  of  agriculture,  but  this  only  comes  from 
his  exhaustive  ignorance.  The  black  fellows  have  arrived  at  the 
stage  of  possessing  separate  property  in  land,  and  thus  are  more 
advanced  than  the  interesting  [Slavonic  clients  of  M.  Laveleye. 
Not  only  has  every  man  his  own  farm  (and  some  till  and  work 
“like  white  men  ”),  but  ladies  also  can  inherit  land.  This  is 
J  sufficiently  proved  by  a  dramatic  Kaneka  love-song  of  a  tender 
character : — 

The  Swain. 

All  that  she  would  have  me,  ah  that  she  would  listen  to  me, 

The  daughter  of  Chicliim  on  the  top  of  the  rocks. 

She  has  glanced  back  at  me  often,  often,  many  times, 

The  daughter  of  Chichim  on  the  top  of  the  rocks. 

The  Shepherdess. 

My  mother  will  not  let  me  leave  her  yet. 

I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  with  3'ou  on  the  peaks  of  the  hills. 

Also  you  are  too  lazy  ;  I  want  some  one  strong  to  till  my  mother's 
plantation. 

Her  only  child  am  I,  my  father  is  dead, 

Chichim,  the  chief,  is  dead  upon  the  rocks. 
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This  idyl  proves  that  the  natives  at  least  cultivate  the  lands  which 
they  inherit  from  their  fathers — when  the  French  colonists  do  not 
interfere.  As  to  their  mode  of  cultivation,  it  is,  we  regret  to  say, 
magical.  They  believe  that  certain  magical  or  “  fetish  ”  stones 
increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Most  magic,  mediaeval  or  savage, 
is  based  on  the  doctrine  that  like  affects  like.  The  Kanekas  there¬ 
fore  sow,  with  yams  or  taros,  stones  in  the  shape  of  yams  or  taros. 
In  the  same  way,  when  they  go  hunting  or  fishing,  they  rub  their 
spears  and  hooks  with  stones  which  resemble  the  creatures  they 
wish  to  capture.  The  fetish  stones  are  discovered  by  their  happy 
owners  in  the  following  way.  A  native  walks  alone,  “  shunning 
the  path  of  men,”  till  he  hears  a  low  cooing  or  twittering,  for 
ghosts  twitter  in  New  Caledonia  as  they  do  in  the  Hades  of  Homer. 
He  hunts  on  the  spot  where  the  sound  is  heard,  and  in  due  time 
discovers  the  stone.  Sorcerers  are  called  in,  just  as,  in  other  and 
more  civilized  lands,  the  priest  blesses  the  fields.  The  black  fellows, 
however,  do  not  trust  entirely  to  magic.  They  collect  soil  with 
great  industry  to  form  their  plantations,  and  so  acquire  a  recog¬ 
nizable  right  in  the  land.  Not  a  weed  is  to  be  seen  on  their  plots. 
It  is  pretty  to  watch  the  men  delving  on  the  hill-side,  and  loosen¬ 
ing  the  proper  sort  of  earth,  while  the  women  below  collect 
the  lumps  of  soil,  crumble  them,  and  spread  them  on  the 
garden,  and  the  little  naked  children  play  or  sleep  under  the 
shade  of  a  large  tree.  That  the  plantations  may  not  be  rifled  by 
indolent  tribesmen,  a  strict  “  taboo  ”  is  placed  on  them.  In  the 
cultivation  of  taro  irrigation  is  necessary,  and  streams  of  water 
are  directed  along  the  various  terraces  on  the  sides  of  the  hills. 
These  terraces  sometimes  extend  for  miles,  and  thousands  of  tons 
of  earth  must  have  been  moved  in  making  them.  The  aqueducts 
are  carried  over  immense  distances ;  the  water  is  led  across  ravines 
in  hollowed  logs  and  over  the  large  valleys  in  raised  earthen 
aqueducts.  New  Caledonia  is  covered  with  traces  of  ancient 
aqueducts,  and  it  may  be  inferred  either  that  the  land  was  once 
more  populous  and  prosperous  than  it  is  to-day,  or  that  plantations 
were  allowed  to  lie  fallow  when  the  soil  was  in  danger  of  ex¬ 
haustion. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  New  Caledonians  are  entirely 
given  up  to  tillage.  They  are  fond  of  dress,  which,  in  the  case  of 
the  men,  is  purely  decorative.  A  daudy  wears  a  bright-red  flower 
stuck  behind  his  ear,  as  did  the  dandies  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time, 
but  then  he  wears  scarcely  anything  else.  The  skirts  of  the 
women  are  scanty,  but  the  western  are  shocked  by  the  niggardly 
costume  of  the  eastern  ladies.  A  good  deal  of  time  is  occupied  in 
the  process  of  tattooing.  The  women  are  the  artists.  Armed 
with  the  branch  of  a  thorn-tree  and  a  small  mallet,  they  tap  the 
prickles  on  the  part  of  the  skin  where  the  pattern  is  to  appear. 
When  this  process  is  ended  they  rub  in  a  pungent  decoction,  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  make  the  warrior  scream  and  dance  with 
pain.  When  there  is  no  tattooing  to  be  done,  and  when 
no  village  gives  one  of  the  great  dances  or  Pellew-pellews,  the 
tribes  pass  their  hours  in  bathing  or  in  smoking  over  the  fire.  If 
the  traveller  traces  a  stream  up  its  course  into  the  bush  he  may 
come  on  a  pleasant  sight  enough.  Forty  or  fifty  natives  may  be 
dabbling  about  in  the  clear  shallow  water,  frightening  the  “  silver 
eyes”  (a  fish  not  unlike  the  trout  or  grayling),  while  other  men  on 
the  bank  pelt  their  friends  with  golden-skinned  oranges.  These 
fruits  are  pretty  to  look  at,  but  too  bitter  to  be  pleasant  to  the 
taste.  A  little  lower  down  the  rivulet  the  women  and  children 
make  a  separate  group.  The  water  breaks  in  jets  of  silver  on  their 
limbs  of  bronze ;  the  artist  finds  himself  in  the  presence  of  such 
models  as  no  European  academy  can  show  him.  The  old  men  are 
squatting  in  the  soft  grass  in  the  shade  of  the  palm  trees.  At 
other  times  you  find  men  patching  canoes,  sewing  up  the  hole  as  a 
shoemaker  cobbles  a  boot.  The  rest  carve  ornaments  out  of 
shells  or  make  fishing  nets  ;  and  occasionally  you  come  on  a  tribe 
burnishing  its  weapons  of  war.  Each  warrior  has  a  piece  of  slate¬ 
like  stone,  and,  by  a  most  laborious  process  of  rubbing  it  against 
another  stone,  he  forms  it  into  the  egg-like  pellets,  reminding  one 
of  similar  Greek  missiles,  which  the  Kanekas  throw  from  their 
slings. 

When  the  spears  are  sharpened,  the  bullets  polished,  and  war 
declared,  the  New  Caledonians  are  not  very  keen  fighters.  They 
like  the  chance  of  fighting  another  day,  and  they  are  more  accorn- 
lished  as  freebooters  than  as  soldiers.  J ust  as  the  men  are  not 
rave,  so  the  women  are  not  chaste.  There  seems,  however,  to  be 
nothing  like  polyandry,  though  the  ideas  of  marital  revenge  are 
such  as  might  have  been  learned  from  the  novels  of  M.  Charles  de 
Bernard.  The  worst  charge  against  the  natives,  a  charge  not 
neglected  by  their  accuser  in  the  JRepublique  Franqaise,  is  that  of 
cannibalism.  While  the  Kanekas  had  no  animals  bigger  than 
lizards  or  rats,  they  were  certainly  confirmed  man-eaters.  The 
pig,  when  introduced  to  the  island,  exercised  his  usual  benign  and 
civilizing  influence.  Pork  has  taken  the  place,  as  a  general  rule,  of 
the  “  strange  meat  ”  of  former  days ;  and  a  case  is  well  known  in 
which  the  lives  of  captives  have  been  spared  when  a  pig  was 
offered  as  ransom.  The  usual  way  of  treating  an  enemy  is  to 
broil  bim  on  hot  stones  en  papillote,  with  banana  leaves  for  a 
wrapping.  At  all  times  human  flesh  was  a  rarity ;  and  the  New 
Caledonian  way  of  describing  a  great  victory  is  to  declare  that 
“  there  was  plenty  to  eat  and  to  spare,  even  for  the  women.”  A 
chief  of  a  large  inland  clan  avers  that  cannibalism  is  only  lawful 
between  men  of  different  tribes.  Criminals  are  occasionally  de¬ 
voured  by  order  of  the  executive.  Their  misdemeanours  put  them 
outside  the  pale  of  law. 

We  have  not  attempted  to  extenuate  the  bad  qualities  of  the 
Kanekas.  They  are  not  very  industrious,  brave,  or  chaste,  but 


they  are  not  needlessly  cruel,  they  are  good-humoured  to  theil 
women  and  children,  they  are  contented  and  cheerful.  Theil 
religion  is  not  very  highly  organized,  but  they  have  a  confirmed 
belief  in  the  existence  of  something  sunt  aliquid  manes,  after  the 
death  of  the  body.  There  are  certain  men  in  most  tribes  wbo  fall 
into  trances  during  which  they  are  supposed  to  visit  the  departed. 
When  they  awake  they  are  unconscious  of  what  has  been  done  on 
earth,  but  have  much  to  say  about  the  “  powerless  heads  of  the 
dead.”  One  Poindi  had  a  reputation  for  disappearing  bodily 
before  the  very  eyes  of  his  friends  and  coming  up  again  at  places 
many  miles  distant.  He  described  the  existence  of  the  ghosts  as 
like  that  of  men,  but  more  opulent  in  yams.  The  good  are  re¬ 
warded,  the  bad  scourged.  There  is  no  head  chief  of  the  shades, 
but  there  are  gruesome,  gigantic,  and  mischievous  beings  in 
Hades.  After  one  visit  Poindi  brought  back  from  Hades  such  a 
strange  spear  and  wonderful  feathers  as  no  man  had  seen  before. 
With  such  legends  the  Kanekas  beguile  their  time,  and  lay  the 
foundations  of  morality  and  religion.  They  are  not  faultless,  but 
there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  learned  from  them. 


THE  TRIAL  OF  THE  PYX. 

rpHIS  is  an  age  or  examinations.  Everybody  has  to  be  examined 
A-  for  everything ;  and  hundreds  of  persons  are  made  miserable 
every  year  by  preparing  for  and  going  into  examinations — compe¬ 
titive  or  against  a  fixed  standard.  Similar  tests  of  the  fitness  of 
things  for  the  purpose  to  which  they  are  destined  have  also  been 
adopted.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  sell  milk  with  impunity  to 
which  the  pump  has  contributed  as  much  as  the  cow.  Vendors  of 
adulterated  articles  of  food  and  drugs  are  now  liable  to  condign 
punishment  for  their  offences.  Violet  powder  may  not  contain 
arsenic,  tobacco  must  not  be  loaded  with  an  abnormal  quantity  of 
moisture,  and  sugar  must  be  as  different  from  sand  as  Mount 
Hymettus  is  from  the  desert  of  Sahara.  But  of  all  articles  which 
(putting  sanitary  considerations  aside)  it  is  the  duty  of  a  civilized 
community  to  maintain  in  the  utmost  conventional  purity,  the 
current  coin  of  the  realm  stands  first.  It  may  be  difficult  to 
answer  the  old  question  of  the  political  economists,  “  What  is  a 
pound  ?  ”  but  there  ought  not  to  be  any  doubt  as  to  what  is  a 
sovereign.  The  pieces  composing  the  circulating  metallic  medium 
which  pass  from  pocket  to  pocket  as  the  legal  representatives  of 
value  ought  to  start  upon  their  career  of  usefulness  with  an  abso¬ 
lute  verification  of  their  being  in  fact  what  they  pretend  to  be  and 
ought  to  be. 

The  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  has  therefore,  from  an  early 
period  provided  an  authorized  method  of  ascertaining  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  work  done  at  the  national  mint.  The  old  workmen 
who  rudely  struck  the  ancient  coinage  by  manual  labour  with  blows 
of  the  hammer  upon  an  anvil  were  no  less  subject  to  this  kind  of 
supervision  than  the  modern  officials  of  the  present  national  manu¬ 
factory  of  coins.  Something  like  the  now  annually  recurring 
Trial  of  the  Pyx  was  in  use  in  much  earlier  times,  and  the  process 
of  testing  the  coinage,  which  goes  by  that  name,  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  was  formally 
established  by  Edward  III.  in  1345,  to  be  thenceforth  always  con¬ 
tinued.  The  Pyx,  or  box,  in  which  specimens  of  the  coins  were 
placed  for  examination,  was  formerly  kept  in  the  Pyx  chamber, 
in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey,  one  of  the  ancient  treasuries 
of  the  King’s  Exchequer,  under  the  locks  and  keys  of  various  officers. 
The  work  of  the  Trial  of  the  Pyx,  as  recently  performed,  actually 
consists  in  the  application  of  the  best  known  practical  tests  of  the 
exact  composition  of  metallic  alloys,  applied  by  a  jury  of  the  Gold¬ 
smith’s  Company  in  the  laboratories  of  their  Hall ;  a  process  which 
occupies  many  hours  and  requires  the  highest  technical  knowledge 
and  skill.  It  is  not  a  competitive  examination,  but  one  of  com¬ 
parison  with  fixed  standards ;  and  it  is  a  real  ordeal  by  fire,  water, 
and  the  balance.  There  was  a  time  when  the  Sovereigns  in  person 
used  to  assist  at  the  trial  of  their  own  coinage — an  assistance  cer¬ 
tainly  not  unworthy  of  the  royal  crown  and  dignity,  consider¬ 
ing  the  importance  of  the  occasion.  In  1611  James  I.  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales  were  present.  For  several  years  following  Abbot, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  presided.  Bacon,  as  Chancellor,  was 
at  the  Trial  of  the  Pyx  in  1620,  and  no  doubt  took  especial  interest 
in  the  metallurgical  processes  to  which  he  had  himself  given  personal 
attention,  as  appears  in  his  physical  works,  although  with  the 
usual  infelicity  which  attaches  to  his  attempt  at  practising  experi¬ 
mental  philosophy.  In  1634,  and  in  other  years,  Laud,  then 
Primate,  presided.  During  the  Commonwealth,  Bradshaw,  who 
had  presided  at  the  trial,  and  signed  the  warrant  for  the  decapita¬ 
tion  of  Charles  I.,  on  one  occasion  also  presided  at  the  trial  of 
the  coinage  from  which  the  King’s  head  for  the  time  disappeared. 
After  the  Restoration,  the  King,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  Prince 
Rupert  were  present  in  1669  ;  and  the  last-named  personage  who 
was  a  proficient  in  chemistry,  took  delight  generally  in  science, 
and  was  besides  very  fond  of  money,  must  have  looked  on  at  the 
processes  of  assaying  and  weighing  the  broad  pieces  of  gold  with 
intense  pleasure.  He  came  again  alone  in  16735  an<^  after  this  a 
succession  of  Chancellors  and  Archbishops,  attended  always  by 
members  of  the  Privy  Council,  came  at  varying  intervals  to  re¬ 
present  the  sovereign  power  of  the  State  at  the  Trial  of  the.  Pyx. 
In  1716  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary  attended  for  the  last  time  in  the 
person  of  Wake,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  After  this,  and  down 
to  the  year  1870,  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  the  time  being  presided, 
with  the  exception  that  in  1787  William  Pitt  took  the  place 
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of  Lord  Thurlow.  The  coinage  Act  of  1870  introduced  an 
annual  Trial  of  the  Pyx,  and  under  its  regulations  the  proceed¬ 
ings  are  now  conducted  before  the  Queen’s  Remembrancer,  an 
ancient  official  of  the  Exchequer,  and  a  function  is  thus  continued 
which  in  its  antiquarian,  historical,  and  financial  bearings  may  be 
said  to  be  of  almost  unique  interest  and  value.  The  verdict  of  the 
jury  on  the  last  occasion  shows  the  most  accurate  work  yet  turned 
out  by  the  officers  of  the  Mint. 

Insomuch,  then,  as  relates  only  to  the  fineness  and  weight  of  the 
gold  and  silver  coinage,  perfection  seems  to  have  been  attained, 
and  this,  no  doubt,  is  the  point  of  the  most  essential  importance. 
There  are,  however,  other  considerations  of  which  sight  ought  not 
to  be  lost.  It  is  not  creditable  to  a  great  and  wealthy  nation  to 
omit  doing  all  that  can  be  done  to  make  its  coinage  beautiful  as  well 
as  useful.  The  future  history  and  fame  of  England  will  not  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  art  bestowed  upon  the  execution  and  design  of 
its  present  coinage.  Obscure  cities  of  antiquity  have  indeed  been 
rescued  from  oblivion,  and  the  names  of  kings  and  dynasties  have 
been  kept  alive  by  the  numismatic  excellence  of  their  money.  We 
need  not,  however,  look  forward  to  such  survivals  as  these,  to  be 
provided  for  in  the  present  age ;  but  it  certainly  becomes  us  to 
keep  up  and  improve  the  art  character  of  the  British  metallic  cur¬ 
rency. 

The  Annual  Reports  of  Mr.  Fremantle,  the  Deputy-Master  of 
the  Mint,  have  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  called  attention  to 
this  subject,  and  to  the  decided  inferiority,  in  point  of  art,  of  most 
modern  coins  to  those  of  antiquity — especially  in  the  question  of 
portraiture.  In  the  series  of  English  coins  there  have  been  times 
of  greater  and  less  excellence  in  the  representation  of  the  head  of 
the  sovereign.  Henry  VIII.  is  well  given  on  his  coin,  probably 
owing  to  the  influence  of  Holbein.  So  is  Edward  VI.  The  coins 
of  Elizabeth  are  inferior.  Afterwards  various  well-known  artists 
directly  or  indirectly  gave  their  aid.  Nicolas  Hillyard,  'the 
miniature  painter,  was  connected  with  the  mint  in  1617.  The  effigy  of 
Charles  II.  was  taken  from  a  picture  by  Cooper.  At  the  close  of  the 
last  century  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  Coinage  requested 
the  Royal  Academy  to  assist  them  with  such  peculiar  information  as 
might  help  to  improve  and  perfect  the  coinage  of  the  country  as  a 
“  becoming  work  of  taste  and  art.”  The  effigies  of  George  IV. 
and  William  IV.  on  the  sovereign  were  taken  from  bas-reliefs  by 
Chantrey.  The  names  of  Simon,  Pistrucci,  and  Wyon,  must 
always  be  mentioned  with  honour  in  connexion  with  art  and  the 
mint.  But  it  seems  desirable  that  more  effort  should  be  made  to 
obtain  the  co-operation  of  the  most  distinguished  artists  of  the 
day  in  producing  designs  for  the  coinage.  In  Italy,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Francia  was  master  of  the  mint  at 
Bologna.  Cellini  designed  coins  for  Clement  VII.,  and  Leonardo 
da  V  inci  is  supposed  to  have  worked  in  this  way  for  Louis  XII.  of 
France.  Indeed,  no  artist  need  wish  for  better  or  more  popular 
employment  than  in  contributing  to  the  execution  of  the  coinage. 
His  work  would  be  reproduced  in  the  most  permanent  form,  and 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one.  Many  excellent  suggestions 
are  made  by  Mr.  Fremantle  for  the  artistic  improvement  of  our 
coins,  and  there  is  one  which  must  commend  itself  to  every  one. 
Why  should  the  obverse  of  a  coin  be  vulgarized  and  deprived  of 
all  beauty  by  bearing  on  it  the  written  denomination  of  its  own 
value  P  No  one  looks  to  this  for  the  purpose  of  recognizing  or 
identifying  the  piece,  and  it  effectually  excludes  all  art  from  that 
aide  of  the  coin.  The  whole  history  of  the  application  of  art  to 
coinage  is  well,  though  briefly,  given  by  the  Deputy-Master  of  the 
Mint  in  the  Reports  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  They 
also  contain  much  of  great  interest,  comprising  accounts  of  the 
coinage  of  other  countries,  and  of  our  own  colonies,  and  of 
other  matters  pertaining  to  the  monetary  circulation  of  the  Empire. 
They  form  a  valuable  record  of  official  zeal  and  industry,  such  as 
could  only  proceed  from  one  who  delights  in  the  well  doing  and 
well  chronicling  of  his  work.  That  of  his  colleagues  is  also 
mentioned  as  it  deserves  to  be,  and  especially  the  scientific 
services  of  Mr.  Roberts,  the  well-known  chemist  now  attached  to 
the  Mint. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  noted  that  the  part  taken  by  the  Gold¬ 
smiths  Company  in  the  Trial  of  the  Pyx  closely  resembles  one  of 
the  public  services  gratuitously  rendered  to  the  State  by  the 
wealthy  citizens  of  ancient  Athens.  Indeed,  they  do  more  than  an 
Athenian  citizen  was  bound  to  do,  for  he  was  exempt  from  the 
performance  of  a  “  Liturgy  ”  in  two  successive  years  ;  whereas  the 
citizens  of  London  belonging  to  the  Guild  of  Goldsmiths  annually 
provide  the  Pyx  jury,  and  furnish  at  their  own  cost  all  the  neces- 
sary  appliances  for  conducting  the  operation  of  testing  the  coin. 
And  to  this  weighty  municipal  function,  which  may  be  fairly 
compared  to  an  Athenian  “  Trierarchy,”  they  hospitably  add  a 
*•  Hestiasis,”  or  feast,  and  entertain  the  official  personages  con¬ 
cerned  on  the  occasion,  together  with  other  guests,  in  their  ma°- 
nificent  hall  at  the  end  of  the  business  of  the  day. 


FUNNY  MEN. 

fpiIE  man  who  professes  to  be  amusing  is  usually  such  a  bore 
ZT  tllat  we  overlook  his  wit  when  he  has  any.  Small  jokers, 
hke  great  talkers,  are  more  plague  than  pleasure.  They  worry  us 
when  we  want  rest,  and  are  so  afraid  of  our  missing  their  point 
that  they  extinguish  any  possible  amusement  by  overstating  if  not 
by  explaining  it.  For  company  the  sprightly  man  is  better  than  the 
witty  man,  and  the  sprightly  woman  better  than  either ;  but  who 


ever  heard  of  a  funny  woman  ?  Yet,  on  the  average,  women 
greatly  exceed  men  both  in  liveliness  and  wit.  A  good  joket 
should  have  a  short  memory,  both  lest  he  should  remember  and  re¬ 
eat  the  jokes  of  others  and  lest  he  should  be  troubled  by  remem- 
erincr  them  when  he  repeats  his  own.  If  he  has  constantly  to 
think  whether  he  said  this  or  that  in  the  same  company  before,  ha 
will  lose  all  the  freshness  which  is  an  important  element  in  his 
success.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  mistake  consciously  to  repeat ;  but  when 
it  is  done  unconsciously  it  is  of  very  little  consequence,  so  long  as 
the  repetition  is  merely  verbal.  The  best  fun  does  not  bear  repeti¬ 
tion  or  description,  but  vanishes  when  written  down.  All  Sydney 
Smith’s  recorded  jokes  would  not  account  for  the  great  reputation 
he  had  as  a  wit ;  but  it  was  well  said  of  him,  as  of  many  another 
funny  man  of  slighter  pretensions,  that  after  you  had  been  in  hia 
company  you  remembered,  not  so  much  the  witty  things  he  said, 
as  the  amount  of  laughing  you  yourself  had  undergone.  It  is  here 
that  the  distinction  comes  which  must  be  drawn  between  good 
things  and  fun.  A  good  thing  is  by  no  means  always  funny ; 
when  it  is  funny  it  is  often  ill-natured  towards  somebody  pre¬ 
sent  ;  and  to  have  to  laugh  at  it  may  disturb  one’s  enjoyment 
of  its  flavour.  The  Alderman  complained  to  Coleridge  that 
in  consequence  of  the  poet’s  making  him  laugh  he  had  swallowed 
a  magnificent  piece  of  fat  without  ever  tasting  it.  We  con¬ 
fess  to  the  deepest  sympathy  with  that  Alderman.  Could 
we  but  learn  his  name,  it  would  be  enshrined  in  the  tablets 
of  our  memory.  He  was  not  stupid  ;  he  could  see  a  point — only 
too  well  indeed  for  his  own  comfort.  He  had  come  to  eat,  not  to 
laugh,  and  he  wished  to  be  allowed  to  choose  his  own  time  for 
either  pursuit.  He  could  buy  and  enjoy  mirth  by  going  to  the 
play  ;  he  could  have  turtle  in  its  own  place.  But  to  mix  wit  and 
victuals  was  an  offence  against  taste.  He  was,  we  do  not  doubt, 
a  man  of  just  and  well-balanced  mind,  who  got  on  in  the 
world  from  a  due  perception  of  the  fitness  of  things,  as  poor 
Coleridge  never  could  have  got  on  ;  nay,  we  may  venture  so  far 
as  to  say  that  he  was  probably  in  his  own  way  and  his  own  good 
time  a  funny  man,  and  he  certainly  distinguished  himself  on  the 
sole  occasion  on  which  he  emerges  from  the  obscurity  of  his  native 
fog  by  a  clever  and  memorable  observation.  Unquestionably, 
funny  men  are  often  successful,  or,  to  put  it  more  justly,  success¬ 
ful  men  have  usually  had  among  their  mental  gift3  the  power  of 
being  witty. 

To  be  funny  without  ill  nature  is  not  a  common  gift.  It  is  but 
too  easy  to  see  and  remark  the  weaknesses  of  other  people.  Many 
funny  men  have  no  friends,  because  every  one  is  afraid  of  them. 
It  is  their  misfortune  to  say  biting  things,  to  wound  the  suscepti¬ 
bilities  of  unoffending  neighbours  and  to  give  nicknames  which 
stick.  To  be  able  to  suppress  a  joke  is  in  some  cases  much 
better  than  to  be  able  to  make  one.  If  a  man  is  able  to  hold 
his  tongue  rather  than  wound,  the  chances  are  he  can  com¬ 
mand  his  wit  and  be  as  funny  as  he  pleases  when  occasion 
demands.  Such  a  person  is  invaluable  at  a  dull  party,  or  when 
others  are  melancholy  or  tired.  He  is  able  to  relieve  anxiety,  to 
comfort  sorrow,  to  brighten  the  wettest  of  wet  days,  and  be 
cheerful  under  the  most  cheerless  circumstances.  If  only  he 
knows  how  to  temper  his  wit  he  may  be  a  beneficent  visitor 
anywhere.  He  must  have  sympathy  for  the  sorrowful,  and  be 
able  to  enter  into  the  views  of  people  who  differ  widely  from 
himself,  not  only  in  opinions  and  natural  gifts,  but  in  attainments 
and  in  experience.  He  will  often  find  comedy  and  tragedy  as 
closely  allied  as  they  are  in  Shakspeare,  who  well  knew,  as  indeed 
every  true  artist  must  know,  how  inseparable  they  are.  Funny 
characters  in  novels  are  seldom  consistent,  because  they  are  made 
funny  and  nothing  more.  Lover  and  Cockton  are  merely  tiresome 
to  some  readers  on  this  account.  Charles  Lever  mingled  pathos 
and  fun  with  much  success  ;  but  even  he  found  the  task  too  much 
in  his  later  years.  Frank  Smedley  succeeded  in  being  very  funny, 
as  did  Captain  Marryat ;  but  they  were  usually  nothing  more.  It 
is  only  the  greatest  genius  that  can  unite  the  two  extremes.  It 
is  often  supposed  that  a  man  only  requires  a  good  digestion  and  a 
hard  conscience  to  be  amusing,  but  the  supposition  is  not  well- 
founded.  High  spirits  are  no  doubt  a  good  thing,  if  they  be  not 
too  high,  but  they  often  correspond  to  a  depression  which 
nothing  can  mitigate.  Consciously  or  not,  a  high-spirited  man  is 
always  amusing,  but  there  is  a  much  higher  walk  in  the  mind 
which  can  command  its  wit.  As  a  rule  the  most  cultivated  people 
are  the  most  agreeable.  No  man,  it  is  true,  can  absolutely  set  him¬ 
self  to  learn  humour.  But  no  man  is  naturally  so  witty  that  he 
can  afford  to  dispense  with  art.  Sheridan  was  funny  by  nature,  yet 
even  he  worked  up  a  joke  before  he  dared  to  use  it  in  the  House  of 
Commons, andGoldsmith’s  best  things  have  been  traced, like  Sterne’s, 
through  many  authors  before  his  day.  It  is  the  same  with  most 
other  writers  of  comedy,  Swift,  perhaps,  being  the  only  one  in  Eng¬ 
lish  literature  who  can  bear  the  investigation  of  the  critic.  Some 
of  the  most  famous  hits  in  “  Gulliver  ”  have,  however,  been  found  in 
Rabelais,  just  as  Shakspeare’s  plots  are  found  in  Boccaccio.  The 
really  natural  wit  is  funny  to  the  last.  Raleigh  and  More  joking  on 
the  scaffold  are  not  examples  in  point.  Both  were  playing  a  part  at 
the  end.  But  when  Sydney  Smith  writes  of  Holland  House,  in 
his  last  moments,  that  it  had  every  convenience  for  sickness  and 
death,  we  feel  sure  that  his  spirits  had  not  flagged,  and  that  the 
presence  of  his  end  did  not  destroy  the  readiness  of  his  mind. 
There  is  not  of  necessity  any  want  of  reverence  in  true  fun.  It  has 
been  well  remarked  that  any  fool  can  make  a  joke  of  sacred 
things,  and  that  mere  coarseness  is  often  looked  upon  as  a 
form  of  wit.  The  man  who  has  to  distort  Scripture,  or  say 
what  is  nasty,  or  revile  his  neighbour,  in  order  to  raise 
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a  laugh,  may  often  succeed,  but  at  best  bis  wit  is  of  a  second- 
rate  order.  A  close  observation  of  things  on  the  surface,  a  vivid 
appreciation  of  shades  and  character  as  they  are  presented  to  the 
eye,  will  alone  constitute  a  fund  of  pure  comedy,  and  it  is  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  that  Dickens  differs  from  the  greatest  humourist  of  his  day. 
Thackeray  was  superior  to  Dickens  because  he  saw  below  the 
surface,  and  though  he  never  created  a  Weller,  or  even  a  Tapley, 
the  outpouring's  of  his  own  mind  are  always  sufficient  to  secure 
lor  him  the  higher  place.  No  doubt  it  is  the  fault  of  funny  men 
that  they  wish  to  produce  an  immediate  effect,  but  it  is  not  given 
to  every  one  of  them  to  be  so  disinterested  as  to  wish  that  they 
may  be  remembered  after  death  by  the  amount  of  pleasure  they 
have  been  able  to  give  to  those  who  knew  them  in  life. 

It  is  amazing  to  lind  how  little  will  gain  a  man  a  reputation  for 
funniness  in  the  country.  Your  country  friends  always  have  a 
delightful  cousin  who  makes  them  laugh,  and  anecdotes  of  his 
doings  and  sayings  are  told  you,  with,  for  the  most  part,  but  little 
ed’fect.  You  have  no  doubt  he  was  immense! v  amusing  at  the 
time,  especially  with  an  audience  of  pretty  girls  ;  but  you  feel 
as  if  under  certain  circumstances,  especially  of  cousinship,  it 
would  only  require  a  little  leisure  and  lightheartedness  to  be 
funny  too.  If  you  have  come  here  to  woo,  his  entertain¬ 
ing  company  is  bv  no  means  essential  to  your  own  enjoyment  of 
the  goosaberrying  season  or  the  harvest-home.  If  he  does  pay 
a  visit  —  unfortunately  for  himself  perhaps  —  you  find  he 
is  only  remarkable  i'or  high  spirits,  and  fails  in  your 
presence  to  elicit  even  a  giggle  from  your  future  familv- 
in-law.  Occasionally  no  doubt  you  do  hear  sounds  of  sup¬ 
pressed  merriment  from  the  corner  where  he  sits  with  the  youngest 
cousin,  hut  she  is  a  mere  child,  and  would  laugh  at  anything. 
True,  she  did  not  laugh  with  the  rest  of  the  table  when  you  made 
your  epigram  yesterday  at  dinner ;  hut  then  she  is  hardly  of  an 
age_  to  enjoy  epigrams,  and  if  you  have  had  any,  the  slightest, 
training  in  town,  or  at  one  of  the  Universities,  you  have  not  much 
trouble  in  capping  the  funny  cousin’s  best  anecdotes  or  making 
fun  of  his  best  jokes.  Now  and  then  a  real  wit  turns  up  and 
gives  you  an  unexpected  treat.  He  may  himself  be  born  to  blush, 
seen  or  unseen,  and  be  wholly  unable  to  understand  why  it  is  lie 
makes  other  people  laugh.  If  you  get  into  his  confidence  you  pro¬ 
bably  find  him  taking  the  most  melancholy  view  of  things,  and  in 
particular  ol  himself  and  bis  own  destiny.  You  may  think  what  a 
figure  he  could  make  at  Lady  Talkington’s  table,  or  at  the  receptions 
of  the  Rajah  of  Punjaab,  bat  if  he  appeatetl  there  you  would  he  dis¬ 
appointed.  In  any  circle  but  his  own  he  would  probably  be 
silent.  His  fun  is  not  under  his  own  control,  and  the  presence  of 
strangers  stops  the  flow,  llis  low  spirits,  like  his  high  spirits, 
are  constitutional,  and  by  no  means  indicate  either  a  vigorous  body 
or  great  powers  of  mind.  His  wits  are  of  no  use  to  him,  and  if  he 
becomes  prosperous  in  the  world  he  probably  loses  them,  l'ou 
may  think  he  has  gifts  and  throws  them  away,  but  the  truth  is  he 
has  ouly  an  unconscious  power  of  connecting  incongruous  ideas, 
and  cannot  be  turned  on  when  be  is  wanted.  The  man  who  can 
be  funny  at  the  right  time  is  worth  ten  of  him,  and  in  ordinary 
soc  iety  the  man  who  can  remember  and  repeat  anecdotes  of  other 
people  will  he  the  most  esteemed.  What  is  called  in  France  a  re¬ 
counter  will  often  pass  for  a  man  of  wit,  though  he  never  made  a 
joke  in  his  life.  Some  such  men  require  an  audience  ;  but  the  man 
who  can  recount  without  a  large  audience  may  be  sure  of  a  certain 
amount  of  social  success.  It  is  a  gift  in  itself.  Like  preaching,  it 
may  be  elaborated ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  less  it  is  elaborated  the  better. 
Some  men  have  the  power  of  telling  a  story  well,  and  also  of 
repeating  it  without  material  variation  after  a  long  interval.  If 
they  have  in  addition  enough  modesty  not  to  expect  everybody  to 
listen  when  they  begin,  they  may  even  gain  a  reputation  for  wit. 
A  regular  recounter  is  too  olten  a  hereof  the  first  water,  especially 
if  he  has  the  misfortune  to  possess  a  loud  voice.  A  small  ambition 
to  shine  at  dinner-parties  is  often  fatal  to  a  man  of  real  ability.  Some 
men  have  one  line,  some  another ;  and  it  may  he  well  perhaps  to 
cultivate  a  moderate  amount  of  power  in  one  direction  rather  than 
to  aim  at  eminence  in  all.  Some  fortunate  wits  have  an  anecdote  for 
every  possible  occasion,  and  contrive  to  find  fun  in  every  walk, 
every  drive,  every  dance.  Others,  again,  have  a  power  of  making 
verses,  like  Theodore  llook.  This  power  is  by  no  means  difficult 
to  acquire,  and  a  good  rhyme  is  often  more  effective  than  the  best 
pun.  It  is  funny  in  itself,  and  sounds  as  if  it  would  be  worthy  of 
preservation,  which  it  seldom  is.  Some  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  best- 
known  sayings  depend  for  their  popularity  on  this  quality. 
Juliana  as  a  rhyme  to  ipecacuanha  is  in  itself  a  joke,  and  a  good 
one.  Improvisators  are  less  common  in  England  than  abroad ;  but 
they  always  command  a  considerable  amount  of  appreciation. 
Have  we  not  often  seen,  after  a  sentimental  song  has  been  well 
received,  the  triumph  of  a  parodist  ?  After  one  of  Kingsley’s 
most  pathetic  ballads,  when  a  tear  stood  in  every  eye,  how  distin¬ 
guished  was  the  success  of  that  quiet-looking  man  who  had  the  face 
to  sit  down  and  strum  out  a  combination  of  the  “  Sands  o’Dee  ” 
and  the  miller  of  the  same  ilk!  What  roars  of  laughter  have 
greeted  him  as  he  sang“  0  Poll}'  put  the  kettle  on,  the  kettle  on, 
the  kettle  on,  and  call  them  in  to  tea!”  And  as  he  goes  on  to 
tell  how  Polly  put  in  too  much  water,  and  how  she  drowned  the 
Miller,  and  how  they  rowtd  the  maid  across  their  cups,  “  their 
cups  o’  boiled  tea,  their  cups  o’  spoiled  tea,  the  Miller’s  drowned 
tea,  the  Miller  of  the  Dee,  the  tweedle,  tweedle  Dee,”  has  not 
everybody  looked  on  him  as  a  perfect  genius  and  wit  ?  And  yet  who 
knows  so  well  as  himself  how  easy  it  is  to  he  funny  to  an  audience 
whose  self-command  has  been  stirred  by  tbe  pathetic  F  His  little 
effort  would  look  contemptible  in  writing,  and  cannot  even 


be  repeated;  yet,  being  made  at  tbe  right  moment,  it  is 
a  supreme  success.  Apposite  jokes,  however  small,  are  better 
than  tbe  best  in  cold  blood.  Anybody  can  be  witty  after  tbe 
fact ;  and  a  lifetime  might  be  spent  in  recollecting  the  good  things 
which  were  not  said  when  the  opportunity  came. 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 

nnilE  latest  phase  which  warfare  in  Caffravia  has  assumed  is  one 
whicli  has  been  long  and  confidently  predicted.  In  the  early 
days  of  March,  Sandilli,  the  Gaika  chieftain,  skilfully  avoided  a 
strong  force  sent  against  him  in  the  valley  of  the  Thomas  river, 
and  took  refuge  with  his  warriors  iu  the  Peri  Bush  and  Buffalo 
Range.  These  hills,  offshoots  of  the'  lofty  Amatolas,  approach  at 
one  point  to  within  twelve  miles  of  King  William’s  Town.  They 
are  precipitous  and  rugged,  their  sides  being  clothed  with  dense 
forest,  and  an  inextricable  mass  of  undergrowth  and  creepers. 
Boulders  and  precipices  present  formidable  obstacles  to  the  progress 
of  an  attacking  force  ;  the  whole  position  forming  a  strong  natural 
fortress  in  inconvenient  proximity  to  King  William’s  Town.  In 
this  region  for  the  last  few  months  the  principal  operations  for 
suppressing  the  rebellion  have  been  conducted.  It  had  been  anti¬ 
cipated  that  the  pressure  of  famine,  owing  to  the  severe  drought 
of  last  summer,  would  have  brought  the  war  to  a  termination  ere 
this  by  the  voluntary  submission  of  the  Caffres.  But  copious 
showers  of  rain  during  the  months  of  February  and  March  disap¬ 
pointed  these  expectations,  whilst  they  spared  Government  the 
anxiety  of  having  to  provide  for  a  starving  population.  Though 
the  Caffres  doubtless  have  to  endure  great  privations,  it  appears 
that  these  fall  with  the  greatest  severity  upon  their  women  and 
children ;  as  the  fighting  men  of  the  tribe  consume  the  stock  of 
supplies  until  they  are  exhausted.  The  wretched  women,  not¬ 
withstanding  this,  perform  the  duties  which  in  regular  armies 
fall  to  the  lot  of  the  Commissariat  and  Intelligence  Departments  ; 
and  in  facing  this  difficulty  Government  has  been  involved  in  much 
perplexity.  It  has  at  length  been  solved  by  transporting  these 
destitute  creatures  to  the  western  province,  where  they  can  no 
longer  assist  their  relatives  in  arms,  and  where  they  supply  the 
pressing  demands  of  the  labour  market.  This  proceeding  has 
much  disconcerted  the  Gaika  chieftain,  who  has  been  thus 
deprived  of  his  most  useful  auxiliaries. 

Iu  the  strong  natural  positions  above  indicated  the  Caffre  forces 
have  been  mainly  placed  during  the  preceding  two  or  three 
months.  But  the  repeated  attacks  which  have  been  directed 
against  them,  combined  with  the  ever-increasing  difficulty  of  pro¬ 
curing  supplies  of  food,  have  ultimately  compelled  them 
to  change  their  tactics.  Twice  within  a  week  did  Sandilli 
send  messengers  to  King  William’s  Town  to  sue  for  peace.  On  both 
occasions  he  was  informed  that  unconditional  surrender  must  precede 
further  negotiation.  When  the  final  answer  of  Government  became 
known,  the  Caffres  broke  up  into  small  parties  and  scattered 
themselves  iu  various  directions  for  the  purpose  of  plundering. 
This  circumstance  has  rendered  travelling  from  town  to  town 
dangerous,  and  convoys  of  waggons  must  he  accompanied  by  armed 
escorts  to  ensure  their  safety.  This  aspect  of  affairs,  denoting,  it 
may  he  hoped,  the  approaching  collapse  of  the  rebellion,  may  still 
turn  out  to  be  a  very  difficult  oue  to  deal  with,  since  it  seems  to 
involve  an  interminable  guerilla  warfare  until  the  persons  of  the 
leading  chieftains  have  been  secured.  Could  this  be  compassed 
tranquillity  would,  it  is  universally  recognized,  he  rapidly  restored. 
It  is,  therefore,  open  to  doubt  whether  an  uncompromising  refusal 
to  enter  into  negotiation  is  wise  or  expedient — the  more  so  that 
it  is  not  improbable  that  some  sort  of  composition  will  eventually 
have  to  he  made  with  the  insurgents.  It  is  true  that  Yini 
Macomo,  the  rebel  chieftain  of  the  Waterkloof,  has  been  captured; 
yet  the  leaders,  as  a  rule,  possess  such  facilities  for  eluding  pursuit, 
and  the  loyalty  of  their  followers  is  so  steadfast,  that  their  capture 
must  necessitate  prolonged  hostilities.  Considering  the  vast 
expense  which  this  will  entail  on  the  colonial  exchequer,  prudence 
might  suggest  that  the  more  important  rebels  should  be  assured  of 
their  lives  and  lodged  for  the  term  of  their  natural  existence  in 
liobben  Island.  A  former  disturber  of  public  tranquillity,  Langali- 
balele,  now  resides  in  apparent  contentment  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape 
Town  ;  and  whilst  Sandilli  is  alive  we  have  at  our  disposal  the  chief 
of  the  warlike  and  restless  Griebas  ;  whilst  his  death  would  place  a 
younger  and  more  enterprising  man  at  their  head.  No  reasonable 
opportunities  should  be  let  slip  of  terminating  the  wretched  state 
of  things  now  existing  in  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Cape  Colony. 
After  the  restoration  of  peace  effectual  measures  might  be  concerted 
for  rendering  the  recurrence  of  similar  scenes  impossible  by  the 
total  disarmament  of  the  native  population. 

The  actions  recently  fought  in  the  Peri  Bush  and  its  vicinity 
have  been  uniformly  successful ;  though  the  casualties  appear  to 
have  been  much  heavier  than  on  former  occasions.  These  have 
fallen  with  remarkable  severity  on  the  commissioned  grades.  The 
truth  seems  to  remain  as  before  that,  notwithstanding  immense 
superiorities  in  point  of  armament,  the  regular  soldier  is  reduced  to 
terms  of  equality  in  hush  fighting  with  his  savage  antagonist.  The 
latter  is  unencumbered  in  his  movements  and  almost  invisible  to 
the  foe ;  he  may  lie  in  ambush  till  his  opponent  is  within  a  yard 
of  his  gun ;  and  he  not  unfrequently  makes  good  his  escape  in  the 
confusion  which  always  ensues  from  a  sudden  and  unforeseen  attack. 
There  can  he  no  doubt  from  all  trustworthy  accounts  that  a  special 
equipment,  is  required  for  this  description  of  warfare.  Since  all 
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classes  of  infantry  liave  now  been  reduced  in  our  army  to  a  single 
type,  adapted  to  European  service,  a  certain  disadvantage  is  incurred 
when  a  campaign  has  to  be  carried  on  against  savage  tribes  who 
fight,  like  wild  beasts,  in  thickets  and  coverts.  The  free  employ¬ 
ment  of  native  auxiliaries  might  obviate  this  difficulty,  and  we 
cannot  see  that  this  would  involve  any  slur  on  the  bravery  or 
capacity  of  the  regular  soldiers.  Every  branch  and  variety  of 
armed  force  has  its  peculiar  sphere  of  action.  We  suspect  that, 
under  similar  conditions  of  warfare,  even  the  Spartans  would  have 
employed  their  light-armed  troops  in  preference  to  their  hoplites  ; 
the  true  aim  in  war  being  to  obtain  the  maximum  of  result  with 
the  minimum  of  expenditure  in  men  and  material. 

Whilst  the  Catfres  have  been  driven  within  the  colonial 
boundaries,  an  incipient  rebellion  has  been  apparently  crushed  in 
the  direction  of  Natal.  Griqualand  East  must  not  be  confounded 
with  its  western  namesake,  whose  capital,  Kimberley,  has  become 
so  renowned  through  the  productiveness  of  its  diamond  mines. 
The  latter  territory  is  situated  on  the  western  frontier  of  the 
Orange  Free  State,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Vaal  and  Orange 
vivers ;  the  former  lies  east  of  the  Drakensberg  Mountains, 
marching  with  the  southern  boundary  of  Natal  and  the  western 
frontier  of  the  independent  Oaffre  tribe  styled  Amapondo.  It  was 
ceded  to  the  British  Government  by  Faku,  chief  of  the  latter  ;  and 
Adam  Kok,  a  Griqua  chieftain,  was  allowed  to  settle  in  it  in 
1862.  In  April  last  a  large  section  of  these  Griquas  rose  in 
revolt,  and  drove  the  Europeans  inhabiting  their  district  to  seek 
refuge  in  Kokstad.  The  Government  agent  at  the  latter  place, 
Captain  ( Blythe,  behaved  with  remarkable  energy  and  resolution 
under  most  trying  circumstances.  Although  a  powder-magazine 
accidentally  exploded  in  the  centre  of  his  camp,  destroying 
several  persons,  including  some  ladies,  yet  he  collected  all  his 
available  force  shortly  after,  and  inflicted  two  severe  and  decisive 
defeats  on  the  rebels,  whose  two  principal  leaders  lost  their  lives. 
The  insurgent  Griquas  dispersed,  and  soon  after  a  detachment  of 
regular  troops  arrived  from  Natal  on  the  scene  of  disturbance, 
and  tranquillity  was  restored.  The  superior  intelligence  of  this 
race  was  displayed  in  the  prompt  way  in  which  the  telegraphic 
wire,  which  had  only  that  week  been  completed  as  far  as  Natal, 
was  severed  immediately  after  the  commencement  of  the  outbreak. 
The  Caffres  of  the  Cape  Colony  displayed  great  remissness,  attribut¬ 
able  to  superstition,  in  this  matter.  The  severe  and  prompt  re¬ 
pression  of  this  revolt  has  exercised  a  most  salutary  influence  upon 
the  surrounding  native  populations.  The  Pondo  chief  at  once 
surrendered  a  noted  Galeka  warrior,  a  relative  of  Ivreli’s,  whom  he 
had  previously  harboured  and  declined  to  hand  over  to  the  British 
authorities,  it  is  likewise  asserted  that  the  Zulu  king  has  been 
much  impressed  by  the  uniform  ill  success  which  has  attended 
every  native  rising,  and  is  now  more  disposed  to  hold  his  hand. 
This  however  is,  after  all,  but  a  doubtful  advantage,  if  only  an 
adequate  force  were  collected  in  Natal  and  the  Transvaal.  The 
alternatives  of  armed  peace  and  active  hostilities  can  present  few 
rival  attractions,  either  for  the  Imperial  Government  or  the 
colonial  Administration.  "Were  a  civilized  Government  not  tram¬ 
melled  by  humane  considerations  the  present  might  perhaps  be 
selected  as  an  opportune  moment  for  finally  suppressing  the  Zulu 
power.  But  few  English  rulers  would  care  to  incur  the  responsi¬ 
bility  attendant  on  such  an  act.  Besides,  having  agreed  to  submit 
our  quarrel  with  Cetywayo  to  arbitration,  we  should  have  no  pos¬ 
sible  pretence  for  hostile  action  should  he  elect  to  abide  by  the 
decision. 

From  the  tone  of  recent  discussions  in  the  Gape  Parliament  and 
elsewhere  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  the  rebellion  is  considered 
as  virtually  suppressed.  Not  only  is  the  bill  of  costs  being 
eagerly  scrutinized,  but  the  amount  of  glory  shed  on  the  Im¬ 
perial  and  Colonial  arms  respectively  is  being  apportioned.  It 
will  surprise  no  one  that  the  lion's  share  is  awarded  by  the 
colonists  to  themselves,  though  it  is  inconceivable  that  they  should 
imagine  that  they  strengthen  their  case  by  maligning  the  character 
and  performances  of  Her  Majesty’s  troops.  That  two  blacks  do 
not  make  a  white  is  sometimes  accounted  a  self-evident  proposition, 
though  a  belief  to  the  contrary  appears  to  underlie  most  of  the 
arguments  adduced  either  for  the  purpose  of  eulogizing  the  colonial 
commanders  or  of  attacking  the  reputation  of  the  late  commander 
of  the  forces  in  South  Africa.  In  connexion  with  Parliamentary 
matters,  by  far  the  most  pregnant  point  in  the  address  with  which 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  opened  the  present  Session  was  that  in  which  he 
again  adverted  to  the  urgency  of  some  form  of  confederation  for 
the  South  African  colonies.  The  present  Governor  has  experienced 
a  somewhat  boisterous  introduction  to  the  sphere  of  Cape  politics  ; 
yet  it  is  manifest  that  the  main  lines  of  his  original  policy  have 
not  been  swept  away  by  the  current  of  events.  It  is  in  vain  that 
in  certain  quarters  confederation  is  stigmatized  as  a  scheme  for 
transferring  Imperial  responsibilities  to  colonial  shoulders.  It  may 
much  more  reasonably  be  urged  that  a  federal  union  with  Grown 
colonies  entitled  to  Imperial  assistance  would  render  similar  claims 
on  the  part  of  the  Cape  more  irresistible,  since  it  would  be  mani¬ 
festly  impossible  in  case  of  danger  to  give  assistance  in  one  quarter 
and  to  withhold  it  in  another.  We  sincerely  hope  that  in  this 
matter  Cape  politicians  will  not  display  a  perverseness  which  must 
tend  to  alienate  the  sympathies  of  the  mother-country. 

The  subject  which  for  the  moment  absorbs  all  interest  within 
the  precincts  of  the  Cape  House  of  Assembly  is  the  debate  which 
has  arisen  on  the  dismissal  of  the  Molteno  Ministry.  The  conduct 
of  the  Governor  on  that  critical  occasion  has  on  the  whole  been 
approved  and  endorsed  by  public  opinion.  As  the  documents  illus¬ 
trating-  this  event  have  recently  been  printed  and  laid  before  the 


House  of  Assembly,  an  opportunity  for  impartial  judgment  has 
been  afforded  to  all.  It  appears  indisputable  that  a  leading  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  late  Cabinet,  to  whom  the  conduct  of  affairs  on  the 
frontier  was  necessarily  entrusted,  assumed  unconstitutional 
powers,  and  generally  acted  in  a  manner  derogatory  to  the  dignity 
of  the  Governor  as  the  representative  of  Her  Majesty.  A  general 
feeling  that  the  present  outbreak  is  attributable  to  the  neglect  and 
want  of  foresight  of  the  late  Administration  seems  likewise  to  pre¬ 
vail  in  the  colony. 

The  new  Cabinet,  with  Mr.  Gordon  Sprigg  at  its  head,  has  so 
far  made  good  its  Parliamentary  position.  It  has  been  fortu¬ 
nate  in  the  selection  as  Attorney-General  of  Mr.  Ussington,  whose 
excellent  debating  powers  prove  most  serviceable.  Five  Bills, 
framed  to  authorize  the  entire  disarmament  of  the  native  popula¬ 
tion,  and  to  provide  an  adequate  system  of  frontier  defence,  have 
passed  their  second  reading  without  opposition,  and  are  now  in 
Committee.  Meanwhile  the  refractory  member  of  the  late  Cabinet 
has  illustrated  his  total  want  of  knowledge  of  constitutional  law 
and  precedent  by  moving  three  resolutions,  conveying  direct  cen¬ 
sure  on  the  representative  of  the  Crown.  Though  they  will  not  be 
permitted  to  stand  in  their  present  form,  they  must  ever  remain  a 
monument  to  the  political  ignorance  of  their  mover. 


OUR  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

FOR  the  first  time  for  several  years,  the  Commissioners  of 
Customs  remind  us  in  their  annual  Report  just  issued,  the 
Customs  revenue  showed  a  falling  off  in  1877.  The  diminution,  it  is 
true,  was  not  considerable,  being  only  one-and-a-half  per  cent.  Still, 
as  an  exception  to  what  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  normal  law 
of  our  finance,  the  fact  is  noteworthy.  The  population  of  the 
country  is  continuously  growing,  and  its  wealth  is  also  on  the  in¬ 
crease.  The  receipts  from  Customs  ought,  therefore,  to  augment  year 
after  year.  When,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  diminution,  it  is  worth 
while*  to  inquire  what  is  the  cause.  The  Customs  revenue,  as  is 
well  known,  is  levied  on  a  few  articles  of  general  consumption ;  its 
amount,  therefore,  necessarily  depends  upon  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  more  especially  of  those  most 
numerous  classes  which  earn  the  lowest  wages.  A  decline 
in  the  Customs  revenue,  then,  is  evidence  that  the  working 
classes  are  not  as  well  off  as  usual.  Among  the  causes 
of  the  decreased  prosperity  of  last  year,  the  Commissioners 
rightly  attach  a  very  high  importance  to  the  numerous  strikes 
which  agitated  the  country  during  the  twelvemonth  ;  and  which, 
by  the  losses  they  inflicted  on  employers  and  employed  alike,  and 
bv  the  stoppage  of  production  which  they  occasioned,  largely 
checked  the  accumulation  of  wealth.  But  strikes,  though  they 
thus  exaggerate  the  evil  they  are  intended  to  cure,  are  rather 
symptoms  of  industrial  and  commercial  difficulties  than  causes  of 
them.  In  a  few  cases,  as  notably  among  the  London  masons,  the 
strikes  were  originated  for  the  purpose  of  exacting  higher  wages  ; 
but,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  they  were  set  on  foot  to 
resist  reductions.  They  themselves,  therefore,  stand  in  need  of  an 
explanation,  which  is  readily  supplied  by  the  condition  of  the 
world.  The  continuing  effects  of  the  trade  depression  which  has 
now  lasted  very  nearly  five  years  naturally  grow  in  force  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  duration.  The  more  protracted  is  the  inability  of 
our  foreign  customers  to  buy  from  us  to  their  old  amount,  the  more 
intense  must  become  the  stagnation  in  those  trades  which  are 
employed  for  the  foreign  market.  The  war  in  Turkey,  as  it 
might  at  any  moment  involve  ourselves,  and  rapidly  envelop 
three  continents,  necessarily  exaggerated  the  depression  by 
paralysing  enterprise,  and  confining  business  to  the  most  hand- 
to-mouth  transactions.  The  famines  in  India  and  China  still 
further  aggravated  the  situation  by  rendering  the  populations  of 
those  countries  unable  to  take  from  us  the  usual  quantitv  of 
goods.  And,  lastly,  an  unbroken  succession  of  three  bad  harvests 
told  heavily  upon  the  poor.  It  is  important  to  understand  clearly 
the  influence  of  this  latter  cause  upon  the  wellbeing  of  the  nation. 
Popular  orators  and  writers,  by  magnifying  the  operation  of  Free- 
trade  in  neutralizing  the  action  of  the  seasons,  have  spread  mis¬ 
conception  on  this  point.  That  operation,  when  assisted  by  the 
great  accumulation  of  wealth  that  has  taken  place  in  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century,  has  no  doubt  been  very  great ;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  so  all-sufficient  as  it  is  sometimes  represented  to  be.  Last 
year  was,  for  example,  the  third  of  a  series  of  bad  harvests,  and  the 
blockade  of  the  South  Russian  ports,  by  compelling  the  grain  of 
Southern  Russia  to  be  sent  overland  to  the  Baltic,  largely  enhanced 
its  price.  The  result  of  this  combination  of  adverse  circumstances 
was  to  raise  the  average  price  of  wheat  throughout  the  year  more 
than  twenty  per  cent,  compared  with  the  preceding  twelvemonth. 
Of  course,  the  price  of  the  manufactured  article,  that  is,  of 
bread,  rose  in  a  still  higher  ratio.  We  shall  be  well  within  the 
mark  in  saying  that  in  this  case  the  addition  was  over  twenty-five 
per  cent.  In  other  words,  where  eight  shillings  a  week  supplied  a 
labouring  family  with  bread  in  1876,  ten  shillings  were  required  in 
1877.  The  augmented  outlay  on  this  one  article  absorbed  the 
whole  surplus  which  in  ordinary  times  the  poorest  classes  have  to 
spend,  compelled  them  to  go  without  their  usual  luxuries,  and  to 
cut  down  to  the  lowest  possible  point  their  expenditure  with  the 
grocer,  the  shoemaker,  and  the  draper.  The  influence  in  this  way 
of  the  bad  harvest  on  the  home  trade  of  the  country  must  have 
been  very  great.  Twenty  years  ago,  no  doubt,  the  result  would 
have  been  much  worse ;  but  even  as  things  are  it  will  be  seen 
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that  the  influence  of  the  seasons  on  the  national  prosperity  is 
immense. 

Last  year  was  peculiarly  affected  by  bad  weather  and  foreign 
war;  but  the  degree  to  which  we  have  become  dependent  in 
normal  times  upon  foreigners  for  our  food  supply  is  a  matter  well 
deserving  the  attention  of  thoughtful  men.  The  total  value 
of  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1877  was, 
in  round  numbers,  394  J  millions.  Of  this  amount  181^ 
millions,  or  not  far  short  of  one-half,  were  represented  by 
alimentary  substances.  Amongst  these,  however,  are  included 
spirits,  wines,  spices,  and  even  tobacco,  as  well  as  tea,  coffee,  and 
cocoa.  Excluding  these,  as  not  popularly  recognized  as  food,  there 
remain  99I  millions  paid  away  for  food  proper,  or  over  one-fourth 
of  the  total  value  of  our  imports.  We  could  not  grow  maize,  or 
rice;  certain  kinds  of  fish  we  must  import;  and  the  moistness  of 
the  climates  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the  Western  half  of  England 
probably  makes  it  impracticable  to  raise  our  whole  wheat  supply 
at  home.  But  every  other  article  of  food  we  certainly  could  pro¬ 
duce  for  ourselves  with  economical  and  scientific  farming.  In 
neglecting  to  do  so,  we  are  squandering  the  national  wealth.  We 
have  already  referred  to  the  vast  outlay  on  wheat,  which  exceeded 
by  nearly  thirteen  millions  the  expenditure  on  the  same  article  in 
1S76.  We  may  add  that  wheat,  wheat-flour,  and  potatoes 
together  cost  us  over  43  millions  sterling  last  year.  These 
three  prime  necessaries  of  life,  that  is,  constituted  almost  one- 
ninth  of  the  whole  imports  of  the  country.  Standing  alone,  this 
would  give  a  very  unfavourable  picture  of  British  agriculture ; 
but  when  it  is  added  that  other  grain,  meat,  fish,  butter,  and 
eggs,  cost  us  nearly  56^  millions  more,  the  state  of  things 
must  be  described  as  really  disquieting.  The  neglect  to  develop 
the  resources  of  our  soil,  of  which  we  are  thus  convicted, 
diminishes  the  production  out  of  which  fresh  capital  could  be  ac¬ 
cumulated,  compels  us  to  lay  out  in  foreign  countries  the  money 
which  ought  to  enrich  our  own  agricultural  classes  and  to  improve 
the  land,  and  lessens  the  wage-fund  out  of  which  British  labour 
is  paid.  Thera  was,  it  is  true,  a  slight  decrease  in  the  imports  of 
other  articles  of  food  than  wheat,  wheat-flour,  and  potatoes  ;  but 
the  cause  was  the  decreased  purchasing  power  of  the  people  and 
the  fear  of  cattle  disease,  not  an  increased  home  supply.  The 
diminished  prosperity  of  the  population  is  attested,  in  addition  to 
the  other  evidence  noticed,  by  an  increase  in  pauperism  of  almost 
eleven  per  cent,  after  several  years  of  steady  decrease.  The 
fine  weather  which  we  are  now  enjoying,  and  the  removal  of  the 
danger  of  war,  give  us  reason  to  hope  for  a  speedy  turn  in  the 
tide  ;  but  the  facts  on  which  we  have  been  commenting  leave  no 
doubt  that  there  has  been  a  real  decline  of  prosperity  compared 
with  a  few  years  ago.  At  the  same  time,  the  even  balance  be¬ 
tween  emigration  and  immigration,  to  which  we  called  attention 
some  months  ago,  affords  conclusive  evidence  that  other  countries, 
even  those  so  favourably  circumstanced  as  the  United  States,  have 
suffered  still  more  severely. 

Turning  next  to  the  imports  of  the  raw  materials  of  manufac¬ 
ture,  we  find,  in  strong  contrast  to  the  extraordinary  increase  of 
food  substances,  an  actual  decrease  in  the  great  department  of  the 
textile  industries,  regarded  as  a  single  group — cotton  and  cotton 
yarn,  linen  yarn,  hemp,  flax,  jute,  silk,  and  wool.  The  decrease 
is  not  considerable,  only  about  one  per  cent. ;  but,  when  con¬ 
sidered  in  conjunction  with  the  stagnation  in  the  export  trade,  it 
is,  though  small,  significant.  Although,  however,  in  the  whole 
group  tfiere  is  decline,  there  is  considerable  increase  in  wool  and 
in  goat’s  wool.  The  explanation  probably  is  the  whim  of  fashion. 
Every  one  who  uses  his  eyes  is  aware  that  silk  has  been  very  little 
worn  by  ladies  during  the  pafct  few  years,  having  given  place  to 
woollen  fabrics.  In  consequence  the  Lyons  silk  trade  is 
suffering,  whereas  the  English  woollen  industry  has  been 
briskly  employed.  At  the  present,  however,  its  condi¬ 
tion  is  not  so  satisfactory.  The  importation  of  flax  and 
hemp  has  also  increased.  But  jute  and  silk  have  fallen  off, 
and  still  more  markedly  has  cotton.  The  depression  in  the  cotton 
trade  has  been  made  notorious  by  the  great  strike  in  North  and 
North-East  Lancashire.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find  therefore  a 
diminution  in  the  raw  material  imported.  But,  as  bearing  on  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  this  great  manufacture,  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  price  of  the  raw  material  was  lower  in  1877  than  in 
1875  by  fully  twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  yet  that  the  price  of  the 
manufactured  article  fell  below  the  cost  of  production.  The 
quantity  of  raw  cotton  we  are  prepared  to  hear  therefore  was 
less  than  in  any  year  since  the  Franco-German  war.  It  is  remark¬ 
able,  however,  that  there  is  no  decrease  in  the  imports  from  the 
United  States ;  it  .is  those  from  India  and  Egypt,  but  especially 
from  India,  that  have  diminished.  The  decrease  in  the  imports 
from  India  has  been  continuous  since  1874,  and  has  been  So 
rapid  that  in  four  years  they  have  fallen  to  less  than 
one-half.  The  explanation  suggested  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Customs  is  that  the  Bombay  mills  require  most  of  the 
cotton  grown  in  the  country.  The  development  of  the  Indian 
manufacture  must,  of  course,  intercept  much  of  the  supply,  but  it 
hardly  seems  to  have  yet  attained  sufficient  dimensions  to  produce 
so  great  a  result.  Concurrently  with  this  decrease  in  the  imports 
of  the  raw  materials  of  the  textile  industries  there  is  another 
movement  going  on  to  which  we  would  invite  the  special  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Trade-Union  leaders.  We  mean  the  substitution  of 
foreign  for  British  labour  by  the  purchase,  where  practicable,  of 
partially  manufactured,  for  raw  materials.  The  most  notable 
example  of  this  is  in  the  building  trade,  in  which  sawn  and  half- 
converted  timber,  house  frames,  fittings,  and  joiners'  work  are  im¬ 


ported  in  preference  to  wood.  But  the  process  is  observable  in 
various  other  directions,  and  it  seems  to  prove,  as  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  suggest,  that  owing  to  the  dearness  of  British  labour, 
foreign  is  employed  to  abridge  it,  where  practicable. 

The  condition  of  the  export  trade  is  so  notorious,  and  has  been 
so  often  discussed  in  these  columns,  that  we  need  not  on  this  occasion 
go  over  the  ground  again,  especially  as  the  Commissioners  have 
nothing  new  to  say  upon  the  subject.  Neither  need  the  great 
excess  of  the  imports  over  the  exports  detain  us.  The  Commia- 
sioners  content  themselves  with  a  reference  to  their  previous 
remarks  under  this  head,  and  as  we  also  have  pointed  out  the 
baselessness  of  the  alarm  excited,  there  is  no  need  for  repeating 
our  arguments. 


THE  OPERAS. 

MME.  PAPPENHEIM  has  made  her  promised  appearance  as 
Leonora  in  Fidelio  at  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre.  It  was,  of 
course,  to  be  expected  that  a  singer  who  came  to  England  with  a 
great  reputation  as  a  dramatic  soprano  should,  sooner  or  later,  be 
heard  in  Beethoven’s  great  opera ;  and  Mme.  Pappenheim  has 
many  qualities  which  are  specially  suited  to  the  part  of  Leonora- 
On  the  first  performance  of  the  work  the  singer  was  attacked  by 
illness  at  the  very  moment  of  her  stepping  on  to  the  stage ;  but,  in 
spite  of  this,  she  courageously  sang  her  first  few  bars,  and,  retiring 
for  a  few  seconds  only,  showed  in  the  quartett  with  Marcellina, 
Rocco,  and  Jacquino,  that  the  power  of  her  voice  was  untouched. 
Throughout  the  opera  Mme.  Pappenheim  showed  much  intelligence 
and  dramatic  feeling  ;  in  the  first  act  she  produced  a  great  effect  by 
her  delivery  of  the  words,  “  Due  anni  ?  dite  ?  ”  when  Rocco  has  said 
that  Florestan  has  been  in  his  dungeon  for  two  years.  In  the  second 
act  her  delivery  of  the  music  was  excellent,  whilst  her  acting,  if 
not  very  powerful  or  effective,  was  careful  and  intelligent.  On 
the  whole,  we  may  congratulate  Mme.  Pappenheim  on  having 
shown  that  she  can  perform  this  most  difficult  part ;  to  be  able  to 
go  through  it  with  even  respectable  mediocrity  is  no  easy  task,  and 
she  has  gone  far  beyond  this  point.  The  trying  nature  of  Leo¬ 
nora’s  music,  and  the  necessity  of  great  dramatic  power  in  the 
singer  who  undertakes  the  part,  have  led  to  its  being  rarely  at¬ 
tempted  by  any  but  the  very  greatest  amongst  sopranos,  so 
that  there  is  inevitably  the  recollection  of  some  exceptionally 
fine  performance  in  the  minds  of  the  public,  with  which  they 
cannot  help  contrasting  the  work  of  any  fresh  singer  who  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  part;  but,  in  spite  of  this,  Mme.  Pappenheim 
succeeded  in  thoroughly  pleasing  her  audience.  Herr  Behrens 
sang  Rocco,  and  if  anything  could  have  destroyed  Mme.  Pappen- 
heim’s  chances  of  success  in  this  opera,  it  would  have  been 
his  extraordinary  power  of  singing  in  some  key  of  his  own  inven¬ 
tion  instead  of  in  that  of  the  orchestra  and  other  singers.  His 
magnificent  voice  and  otherwise  good  method  cannot  possibly 
make  amends  for  this  terrible  defect.  Signor  Galassi  as  Pizarro 
was  by  no  means  good  ;  his  singing  was  coarse  and  unsteady,  and 
his  acting  exaggerated.  Signor  Bettini  tried  his  best  to  do  some¬ 
thing  with  the  difficult  and  thankless  part  of  Florestan,  but  cannot 
be  said  to  have  succeeded,  the  part  being  clearly  beyond  his  powers, 
both  vocally  and  dramatically.  Mile.  Bauermeister’s  charming 
performance  of  Marcellina  is  well  known,  and  it  was  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  even  brighter  and  better  than  usual,  while  Signor  Rinaldini 
helped  her  well  by  his  good  singing  and  clever  acting  of  the  small 
part  of  Jacquino.  Not  much  praise  can  be  given  to  the  general 
performance.  The  chorus  failed  to  make  any  effect  in  the  Prisoners*’ 
Chorus,  and  the  overture  was  carelessly  and  tamely  played.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  orchestra  gave  a  fine  performance  of  the  “  Leo¬ 
nora  ”  overture  between  the  first  and  second  acts. 

Mme.  Patti  has  for  some  time  past  intimated  her  intention  of 
appearing  as  the  heroine  in  Semircimide,  and  a  few  nights  ago  this 
opera  was  produced  at  Covent  Garden.  Mme.  Patti’s  perform¬ 
ance  was  so  peculiar  that  we  are  led  to  speculate  as  to  what 
view  she  took  of  the  part  and  of  the  opera.  And  we  incline 
to  believe  that  Mme.  Patti’s  object  was  to  give  such  a  performance 
as  would  have  been  given  by  a  first-rate  singer  at  the  time  at 
which  the  work  was  written.  For  some  time  before  this  date  all 
music  was  being  destroyed  by  the  race  of  Italian  singers  who  over¬ 
ran  Europe,  whose  only  aim  was  to  show  their  vocal  dexterity,  and 
who  therefore  disfigured  the  works  of  great  masters  by  the  mean¬ 
ingless  and  often  tasteless  ornamentation  with  which  they  overlaid 
them.  Rossini  then  took  the  ingenious  and  desperate  measure  of 
providing  the  singers  with  such  ornamentation  as  suited  his 
music,  and  with  so  much  of  it  that  it  would  be  difficult  for 
even  the  most  determined  bravura  singer  to  add  more.  Semircimide 
is  his  greatest  work  in  this  style  of  writing.  From  these  facts — 
and  perhaps  even  more  from  the  undramatic  character  of  the  music 
— we  see  that  in  writing  Semircimide  the  composer  thought  only 
of  the  singer  and  not  at  all  of  the  actress,  and  the  singers  of  that 
period  thought  only  of  singing  and  hardly  ever  dreamed  of  acting. 
If,  then,  Mme.  Patti  took  the  view  which  we  have  suggested  her  suc¬ 
cess  is  perfect.  She  sang  the  florid  and  difficult  music  better,  perhaps, 
than  it  has  ever  been  sung  before,  and,  as  a  concession  to  modern 
ideas,  with  considerable  feeling  and  expression.  “  Bel  raggio  ” 
was  sung  with  the  most  perfect  ease  and  fluency  and  with 
great  tenderness  of  feeling.  But  Mme.  Patti  made  no  attempt 
at  acting  the  part,  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  look  upon 
as  one  which  gives  great  chances  for  the  display  of  dramatic 
power.  We  doubt  whether  there  are  still  enough  faithful 
Rossinians  left  to  leaven  the  public,  and  make  them  accept  pure 
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vocalization,  however  pood,  as  sufficient  without  some  attempt  at 
a  histrionic  representation  of  the  character.  We  hope  therefore 
that  Mine.  Patti  will  reconsider  her  view  of  the  part,  for  her 
rendering  of  the  music  is  so  excellent  that  we  trust  she  may  often 
repeat  the  performance.  Mme.  Scalchi  as  Arsace  was  all  that 
could  be  wished.  It  has  been  made  a  reproach  to  the  modern 
school  of  composers  that  they  have  destroyed  the  art.  of  singing, 
and  have  filled  our  opera  houses  with  a  race  of  declaimers.  But 
Mme.  Scalchi  is  both  a  declaimer  and  a  vocalist.  .  Her  delivery 
of  the  recitative  “  Eccomi  alfine  in  Babilonia  ”  being  enough  to 
give  her  a  right  to  the  first  title,  while  her  singing  of  the 
more  florid  music  displayed  her  powers  as  a  vocalist ;  her  fine 
style  and  beautiful  phrasing  were  well  shown  throughout  the 
opera.  M.  Maurel  was  not  very  successful  as  Assur,  and  the  tremolo 
which  has  long  threatened  to  destroy  his  vocalization  has  gained  on 
him  to  a  most  painful  extent.  Signor  Capponi  sang  Oroe,  and  his 
fine  voice  was  of  much  service  in  the  concerted  music.  Signor 
Itaguer  sang  the  few  bars  of  the  Ghost  of  Minus.  The  chorus  was 
fairly  good,  and  the  band,  under  Signor  Bevignani,  gave  a  capital 
performance  of  the  overture ;  altogether  the  performance  was  very 
smooth  for  what  waspracticallyafirstnight  of  the  work  at  this  house. 
The  opera  was  well  put  on  the  stage,  and  the  dresses  were  very 
good,  with  the  exception  of  some  needlessly  hideous  costumes  for  the 
women  of  the  chorus.  At  the  same  house,  the  Hamlet  of  M. 
Ambroise  Thomas  has  been  produced  for  one  night  only.  This 
work  has  met  with  so  little  favour  in  England  that,  in  spite  of 
the  great  opportunities  given  by  the  part  of  Ophelia  to  the  younger 
light  sopranos,  it  is  very  seldom  heard.  The  Ophelia  of  Mile. 
Albani  is  well  known  ;  and  as  she  is  continually  improving,  more 
especially  as  an  actress,  it  might  be  expected  that  her  performance 
of  this  character  would  be,  as  it  certainly  was,  even  more  interest¬ 
ing  than  before ;  her  singing  of  the  mad  scene  at  the  end  of  the 
opera  was  most  admirable,  and  she  gave  full  effect  to  the  meaning  of 
the  music,  which  is  far  the  best  in  the  work,  and  even  rises  to 
the  height  of  genuine  inspiration.  Signor  Cotogni  appeared  as 
Hamlet,  and  not  only  sang  the  music  well,  but  gave  a  very  good 
performance  of  the  character,  which,  if  perhaps  rather  a  sketch  than 
a  finished  impersonation,  at  all  events  was  never  offensive,  and  in 
many  parts  was  excellent.  Mile.  Mantilla  played  the  Queen, 
to  which  part  she  is  certainly  better  suited  than  to  that  of  Agatha 
in  the  Freischiits ;  she  sang  carefully,  if  without  any  great  dis¬ 
play  of  merit;  her  acting  was  most  conventional.  Other  parts 
were  taken  by  Signor  Ordinas  as  the  King ;  Signor  Sabater  as 
Laertes;  Signor  Capponi  as  the  Ghost;  and  Signor  Raguer  as 
Horatio.  The  chorus  was  good,  and  the  ballets  in  the  last  act 
were  well  arranged  and  well  danced.  The  band  was  unusually 
good,  and  the  whole  performance  was  capitally  conducted  by 
Signor  Bevignani. 

The  performance  of  Fra  Diavolo,  which  was  some  time  ago  sub¬ 
stituted  at  Covent  Garden  for  one  advertised  of  L'Etoile  du,  Nord, 
was  an  improvement  upon  those  which  were  heard  earlier  in  the 
season.  M.Capoul  acted  and  sang  with  much  liveliness ;  and  perhaps 
one  need  not  quarrel  with  this  clever  tenor  for  representing  the 
brigand  as  an  accomplished  linguist,  so  proud  of  his  knowledge  of 
French  and  English  that  he  employs  scraps  of  these  languages  in 
talking  to  his  ignorant  Italian  followers.  The  actual  Fra  Diavolo, 
who  was  captured  by  General  Hugo,  M.  Victor  Hugo’s  father, 
was  created  Duke  of  Cassano  by  Ferdinand  IV.,  and  M.  Capoul 
indicates  with  great  success  after  his  special  method  that  the 
brigand  was  quite  capable  of  bearing  his  honours  with  grace  and 
dignity.  The  whole  performance  of  the  opera  was,  as  we  have 
said,  decidedly  better  than  on  the  last  occasion  of  our  hearing  it. 
At  the  same  house  has  been  produced  Alma  L'lncantatrice,  a 
work  ingeniously  compounded  of  scraps  and  snippets  from  other 
works  of  his  own  by  Herr  von  Flotow,  best  known  as  the  composer 
of  Marta.  Whether  Marta  itself  fully  deserves  the  reputation 
which  it  possesses  is  perhaps  an  open  question.  It  was  as  much 
the  “Last  Rose  of  Summer”  as  anything  else  which  made  it 
popular  on  the  Continent,  and  gave  it  the  advantage  of  being 
heard  here  as  a  work  of  acknowledged  merit.  No  popularity  is 
likely  to  attach  to  Alma  L' Incantatrice.  It  is  an  opera  with  a 
plot  of  the  most  feeble  and  slender  description,  and  in  these 
respects  the  music  is  admirably  fitted  to  the  words.  In  the  first 
act  Camoens,  the  poet,  escapes  from  banishment  at  Goa  in  company 
with  Alma,  a  Bayadere  whom  he  has  rescued  from  slavery  with  the 
money  destined  for  his  own  ransom.  In  the  second  act  the  King, 
Don  Sebastian,  meeting  Alma  at  Lisbon,  makes  love  to  her,  and  is 
wounded  in  a  struggle  which  ensues  with  Camoens,  who  does  not 
recognize  him.  In  the  third  act  Alma  rescues  Camoens  from  im¬ 
pending  punishment  by  revealing  to  the  King  who  he  is, 
and  begging  for  his  pardon.  This,  with  a  commonplace  and 
unimportant  underplot,  makes  up  the  whole  story.  The 
music  throughout  possesses  a  kind  of  mawkish  liveliness  and 
sodden  sweetness  which  after  a  time  become  highly  distressing. 
Mile.  Albani  did  all  that  could  be  done  with  Alma ;  Mile.  Belocca 
was  lively,  but  ungraceful,  as  Zingaretta ;  and  Signor  Cotogni  was 
more  jovial  than  king-like  as  Don  Sebastian.  M.  Capoul,  who 
chose  so  to  disguise  his  appearance  that  he  looked  like  something 
between  the  conventional  Guy  Fawkes  and  a  Jew  pedlar,  sang 
(in  many  passages  flat)  and  acted  with  a  misused  energy  as 
Camoens.  At  one  point  he  strained  his  voice  so  much  that  he 
was  fain  to  eke  out  a  doubtful  high  note  with  a  stamp  of  his  foot. 
It  may  have  been  a  mistaken  idea  of  the  poetical  nature  which 
led  M.  Capoul,  as  soon  as  Camoens  had  taken  off  his  hat 
to  the  King,  to  arrange  his  hair  with  his  fingers.  The 
opera  served  one  good  purpose  in  introducing  a  new  dancer  of 


surprising  merit — Mile.  Zucchi.  Such  brilliant  and  at  the  same 
time  poetical  dancing  as  Mile.  Zucchi’s  has  not  been  seen  for  a 
long  time.  People  who  do  not  remember  the  old  glories  of  the 
ballet,  and,  seeing  the  ordinary  performances  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  wonder  what  its  attraction  was,  may  learn 
the  secret  of  its  fascination  by  looking .  at  Mile.  Zucchi. 
Her  art  is  the  essence  of  grace  and  brilliancy ;  not  one 
of  her  movements  is  other  than  beautiful,  and  not  one  is 
without  its  own  meaning.  In  the  scene  in  which  Mile.  Zucchi 
appeared,  the  ingenuity  of  the  stage  manager,  Signor  Tagliafico, 
who  will  always  be  remembered  as  the  inventor  ot  the  appalling 
change  of  scene  at  the  end  of  the  first  act  of  Faust ,  asserted  itself 
in  an  almost  equally  amazing  way.  The  scene  passes  at  night,  and 
the  stars,  instead  of  being  figured  on  the  scene,  were  represented  by 
small  lamps  hung  on  very  obvious  wires  some  little  way  in  front 
of  the  back-cloth.  The  band  and  chorus  did  their  best  with  a 
work  upon  which  it  was  needless  to  employ  them. 

On  Wednesday  last  Mile.  Gepeda  made  her  last  appearance  this 
season  as  Valentine  in  the  Huguenots.  Mile.  Cepeda  did  not 
justify  the  high  praise  which  has  in  some  quarters  been  bestowed 
upon  her.  There  was  little  beyond  intelligence  and  practice  in  her 
performance.  Her  voice  may  at  one  time  have  been  remarkably 
fine,  but  neither  her  vocal  nor  her  dramatic  method  can  be 
admired.  Mile.  Belocca’s  performance  of  Urbain  shows  a 
marked  improvement,  but  the  singer’s  phrasing  is  .  not 
good  and  her  movements  are  still  somewhat  untrained. 
Signor  Ordinas  as  Marcel  “  did  what  a  man  could  ”  whose 
voice  was  unequal  to  the  task  imposed  upon  it.  It  is  a  curious 
rule  that  when  a  representative  of  Marcel  can  sing  he  cannot  act, 
and  when  he  can  act  he  cannot  sing.  A  brilliant  exception  to  this 
rule  was  found  last  year  at  Her  Majesty’s  in  Herr  Rokitansky, 
who  this  year  has  been  much  missed.  Signor  Cotogni's  Nevers 
has  merit,  and  would  be  more  acceptable  if  it  were  more  courtly. 
It  is  true  that  when  one  has  seen  M.  Faure  in  this  pai't  one  is  apt 
to  become,  it  may  be,  hypercritical  in  judging  of  other  singers’ 
performances  in  it.  Mile.  Smeroschi  should  not  have  been  allowed 
to  inflict  and  incur  the  misery  which  must  result  from  the  part  of 
the  Queen  being  sung  with  hardly  a  note  in  tune.  The 
weight  of  the  opera  fell  upon  Signor  Gayarre,  who  sang 
and  acted  uuusuahy  well,  although  it  is  a  pity  that  he  cannot 
rid  himself  of  the  tricks  to  which  we  have  often  called  atten¬ 
tion.  It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  for  Signor  Gayarre  that  he  is 
constantly  called  upon  to  appear  in  the  most  “  robust”  parts,  as  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  his  voice  is  not  entirely  equal  to  the  strain 
put  upon  it,  and  may  in  consequence  be  injured.  Takiug  acting 
and  singing  together,  Signor  Gayarre  is,  however,  the  best 
representative  of  Raoul  upon  the  London  stage.  The 
general  performance  of  the  opera  was  not  worthy  of  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  a  great  opera  house.  The  opera  was,  as  is  now 
usual,  cut  short  after  the  great  duet.  Not  content  with  this,  many 
people  in  the  stalls  showed  how  true  was  their  appreciation  of 
music,  and  how  great  the  love  of  it  which  took  them  to  Covent 
Garden,  by  trooping  out  across  their  neighbours’  legs  in  the  very 
middle  of  one  of  the  finest  and  most  celebrated  duets  which  can  be 
heard  on  the  operatic  stage.  Were  they  alone  concerned  one 
mi'dit  feel  nothing  but  compassion  for  the  affectation  and 
ignorance  thus  displayed.  But  their  outrageously  bad  manners, 
and  total  want  of  consideration  for  those  who  actually  go  to  the 
opera  in  order  to  hear  the  music,  evoke  a  somewhat  different 
feeling. 


THE  THEATRES. 

IT  was  a  constant  source  of  regret  to  Charles  Dickens  that  he 
had  no  power  to  suppress  the  various  attempts  that  were  made 
to  present  his  novels  upon  the  stage.  Had  he  been  alive  now,  no 
one,  we  may  be  sure,  would  have  so  keenly  rejoiced  over  the  re¬ 
commendation  lately  made  by  the  Copyright  Commissioners  that  an 
author  should  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  exclusive  right  of  drama¬ 
tizing  his  own  productions.  And"  no  one,  it  may  be  added,  would 
have  had  so  much  cause  to  rejoice;  for  of  all  the  authors  of  our 
time  Dickens  is  perhaps  the  one  who  suffers  most  by  subjection  to 
the  requirements  of  the  stage.  The  very  qualities  in  his  writings 
that  have  so  often  tempted  managers  and  adapters  to  make  the 
experiment  should  rather  have  inclined  them  to  hold  their  hand. 
The  fulness  of  his  humour,  and  the  extraordinary  vivacity  of  style 
in  which  his  characters  are  imaged  to  the  reader,  do  undoubtedly 
appear  to  offer  exceptional  resources  of  dramatic  effect.  As  we 
yield  ourselves  to  the  masterly  portraiture  of  the  novelist,  the  drama 
seems  to  be  almost  ready  made ;  and  it  is  this  impression  which 
has  so  often  induced  the  illusion  that  it  would  be  an  easy  task  to 
transfer  such  admirable  material  to  the  service  of  the  theatre. 
And  yet  the  trial  repeatedly  made  has  always  ended  in  disap¬ 
pointment  ;  nor,  when  we  come  to  reflect  upon  the  peculiar  direction 
of  Dickens’s  genius,  need  such  a  result  be  deemed  at  all  surprising. 
It  sounds  paradoxical  to  say  so,  but  it  is  nevertheless  strictly  true 
that  the  strongly  marked  dramatic  element  in  his  stories  forms  the 
most  effectual  bar  to  their  success  as  acting  dramas.  He  wrote  in 
such  a  way  as  almost  to  produce  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  vivid 
illusion  of  the  scene,  and  in  virtue  of  an  unfailing  literary  instinct, 
he  knew  exactly  how  far  he  might  draw  upon  the  resources  of 
sta"e  effect  and  still  preserve  to  the  grotesque  creatures  of  his 
fancy  the  impression  of  reality  and  life.  But  he  employed  this 
artifice,  it  must  be  remembered,  always  on  the  condition  that  he 
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wrote  to  be  read  and  not  to  be  played.  An  acting  drama  is  a  com¬ 
posite  production  depending  upon  the  union  of  written  words  with 
the  living  personality  of  the  actor,  and  the  dramatist  who  under¬ 
stands  his  art  works  with  a  view  to  this  combination  and  reserves 
space  tor  the  actor’s  presence.  But  Dickens,  on  the  contrary,  intended 
that  his  work  should  be  complete  in  itself.  He  did  not  look  for  any 
interpretation  at  the  hands  of  others,  and  if  he  sometimes  forced  the 
colouring  of  the  picture,  he  did  so  deliberately  and  with  the  design 
of  emulating  the  strongly-marked  portraiture  of  the  stage.  It°is 
evident,  therefore,  that  into  a  work  of  art  so  entirely  ^complete 
according  to  its  own  plan  the  entrance  of  the  actor' becomes  a 
fatal  intrusion.  There  is  no  room  for  the  exercise  of  his  functions ; 
and  all  that  he  can  do  has  already  been  better  done  by  the  master 
whom  he  affects  to  interpret.  So  far  from  being  of  any  help  in 
enforcing  the  pathos  or  humour  of  the  original,  he  becomes,  in 
fact,  an  element  of  discord ;  and,  however  deserving  his  efforts 
may  be  in  themselves,  they  must  still  be  reckoned  out  of  place  in 
connexion  with  the  work  of  the  novelist. 

We  have  been  tempted  to  touch  upon  this  aspect  of  Dickens’s 
art  because  the  recent  production  on  the  stage  of  two  of  his  novels 
serves  to  illustrate  in  a  very  striking  manner  the  truth  of  what  has 
been  said.  It  is  very  possible  that  both  of  these  experiments  may 
meet  with  a  measure  of  popular  success.  The  name  of  Dickens  has 
a  magic  of  its  own,  and  nothing  can  quite  destroy  the  strong  attrac¬ 
tion  that  his  genius  inspires.  In  one  case,  moreover,  the  attraction 
is  strengthened  by  the  deserved  reputation  of  the  principal  performer. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  reception  accorded  to  Oliver  Twist  at 
the  Olympic  Theatre,  or  to  the  version  of  Pickwick  entitled  Jingle 
now  being  played  at  the  Lyceum,  it  cannot  be  contended  that 
either  Dickens  or  the  drama  seriously  benefits  by  such  experiments. 
The  Olympic  drama  starts  with  a  wilful  absurdity  in  its  title.' 
The  notion  of  granting  an  air  of  propriety  to  the  wretched  career 
of  the  girl  Nancy  by  allowing  her  to  bear  the  name  of  Sikes  is 
nothing  short  of  grotesque.  We  know  not  whether  this  is  due  to 
the  refined  sentiment  of  the  anonymous  adapter  or  is  only  adopted 
in  deference  to  the  scruples  of  the  Examiner  of  Plays ;  but  in  either 
case  we  could  wish  that  a  taste  apparently  so  exacting  had  chosen 
to  employ  itself  upon  more  material  points  in  the  performance. 
To  hesitate  in  avowing  the  true  relations  that  existed  between 
Nancy  and  Bill  Sikes,  and  at  the  same  time  to  permit  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  disgusting  scene  in  which  the  unfortunate  girl  meets  her 
death— a  scene  which  in  its  present  shape  ought  never  to  have  been 
licensed— is  indeed  to  strain  at  a  gnat  and  to  swallow  a  camel.  That 
such  a  display  ot  brutal  realism  is  degrading  in  itself  and  a  most  un¬ 
warrantable  offence  against  the  commonest  notions  of  decency  there 
can  be  no  sort  of  question,  and  yet  perhaps  it  may  be  plausibly  argued 
that  the  public  scarcely  deserve  to  be  protected  from  these  attacks, 
seeing  that  they  have  not  the  courage  to  protect  themselves.  The 
signs  ot  disapproval  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  performance  were 
grateful  enough,  but  they  were  not  sufficiently  strong  or  general  to 
produce  a  decisive  effect ;  and  it  would  have  been  easy  to  have  ac¬ 
corded  such  a  reception  to  the  presentation  of  these  horrors  as 
would  have  served  as  a  lasting  warning  to  managers  and  actors 
alike.  It  will  be  urged,  no  doubt,  that  what  was  given  on  the 
stage  was  no  more  than  had  already  been  minutely  described  by 
the  author,  but  this  is  only  to  admit  the  distinction  we  have  sought 
to  establish.  Even  assuming  that  the  novelist  was  justified  in  his 
description,  he  is  certainly  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  effect 
produced  by  a  theatrical  realization  of  the  scene.  By  dint  of  a 
line  tact  he  was  able  to  relieve  the  violence  of  the  action  by  touches 
of  beauty  that  hold  their  own  in  the  story  but  which  are  powerless 
on  the  stage  to  preserve  their  relative  place  and  value.  There 
they  are  completely  outweighed  by  the  gross  realism  with  which 
every  material  circumstance  of  the  murder  is  presented,  and  we 
can  fancy  that  no  one  would  have  been  more  disgusted  than 
Dickens  himself  at  the  result  of  this  mistaken  loyalty  to  the 
letter  of  his  story.  But  it  is  not  only  in  the  exagger¬ 
ation  of  what  is  repulsive  that  the  dramatist  inevitabl/'de- 
stroys  the  effect  of  what  he  has  borrowed  from  the  novelist. 
Dickens's  humour  suffers  scarcely  less  in  its  violent  translation  to 
the  stage.  The  various  characters  through  whom  it  is  expressed, 
and  who  in  the  hands  of  the  novelist  are  endowed  with  such 
distinct  personality,  become  in  the  drama  lifeless  puppets  of  an 
extravagant  farce.  The  literary  conception,  enriched  at  every  turn 
by  delicate  touches  of  nature,  now  dwindles  to  insignificance. 
That  running  accompaniment  of  subtle  and  satiric  comment,  by 
which  the  shapes  of  an  exuberant  invention  are  rendered  credible 
to  the  reader,  finds  no  place  in  the  theatre,  and  its  loss  leaves  an 
impression  of  crude  and  violent  portraiture  that  even  the  most 
conscientious  efforts  of  the  actor  are  powerless  to  correct.  Mr. 
Bumble,  for  instance,  stands  out  in  the  novel  as  a  rounded  and 
finished  creation.  The  exaggerations  of  style  do  not  impair  the 
vitality  of  the  picture,  for  they  are  consistently  maintained  through¬ 
out.  The  execution  is  everywhere  of  an  even  value ;  its  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  standard  of  absolute  reality  is  always  the  same. 
But  in  the  Mr.  Bumble  of  the  stage  all  the  humours  of  the 
character  become  merely  grotesque,  and  in  their  attachment  to 
a  living  personality  they  are  made  to  appear  altogether  incredible, 
even  to  the  most  lively  imagination.  And  what  is  true  of  Mr. 
Bumble  is  equally  true  of  the  Artful  Dodger,  of  the  Jew  Fagin, 
and  of  Nancy  herself. 

It  is  not  therefore  entirely  the  fault  of  the  present  adaptation 
that  the  piece,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  is  to  be  reckoned  a 
failure.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  said  that  a  better  acting 
version  of  the  story  could  most  unquestionably  have  been  con¬ 
trived.  The  adapter  has  been  content  to  string  together  a  series 


ot  scenes  taken  direct  from  the  novel,  without  attempting  to  re* 
cast  them  with  a  view  to  their  fitness  for  the  stage.  His  guiding 
principle,  as  it  would  seem,  has  been  to  give  as  much  prominence 
as  was  possible  to  the  fortunes  of  Bill  Sikes  and  Nancy ;  and  the 
attention  of  the  audience  is  especially  claimed  for  the  imperson¬ 
ation  of  the  latter  of  these  two  characters  by  an  actress  who  is 
new  to  London.  Miss  Rose  Eytinge,  we  are  given  to  understand, 
has  already  achieved  success  in  America  by  her  performance  of  the 
part;  and  she  possesses  a  certain  rough  power  which  must  always 
prove  effective  in  melodrama.  It  would  be  hardly  fair  to  go 
beyond  this  general  acknowledgment  of  a  gift  that  has  not  yet 
had  an  opportunity  of  display.  If  Miss  Eytinge  is  indeed  acultivated 
artist,  she  has  been  ill-advised  in  the  selection  of  a  play;  and,  so 
far  as  the  performance  at  the  Olympic  was  concerned,  her  playin'* 
cannot  be  reckoned  superior  to  that  of  several  others  in  the  cast. 
The  most  striking  conception  was  that  of  the  Jew  by  Mr.  Anson  • 
the  most  entirely  realistic  that  of  Bill  Sikes.  Mr.  Pateman’s  por¬ 
trait  of  the  Dodger  was  at  any  rate  new,  and  it  was  worked  out 
with  unflagging  energy  and  spirit. 

The  version  of  Pickwick  presented  at  the  Lyceum  is  entirely 
dependent  for  its  success  upon  Mr.  Irving’s  performance  of  the 
part  of  Jingle.  The  play  itself  has  no  pretensions  to  rank  as  a 
work  of  art ;  it  does  not  even  affect  to  give  a  complete  impression 
of  the  work  from  which  its  incidents  are  derived.  If  we  were  not 
so  familiar  with  the  various  characters  that  are  here  reduced  to 
nonentity,  Mr.  Albany’s  series  of  tableaux  might  indeed  be 
accepted  as  a  tolerable  farce  ;  but  it  is  a  somewhat  audacious  ex¬ 
periment  to  take  from  Mr.  Pickwick  nearly  every  attribute  but  his 
bald  head  and  his  spectacles,  and  to  employ  him  merely  as  one  of 
a  pantomimic  crowd  that  is  summoned  and  dismissed  as  the 
humours  of  the  principal  character  may  require.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  said  that  Mr.  Irving  goes  far  to  justify 
the  isolation  that  has  been  accorded  to  him  by  the  drama¬ 
tist.  His  Jingle  bears  the  stamp  of  a  distinct  artistic  in¬ 
vention.  It  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  characteristics  of  this 
actor's  talent  that  he  can  do  nothing  carelessly  or  incompletely, 
and  even  in  a  part  so  little  worthy  of  his  skill  we  may  notice 
at  every  turn  the  fruit  of  patient  study  and  elaboration.  A 
vast  amount  of  ingenuity  has  been  expended  in  order  to  give  the 
full  effect  to  the  wayward  caprices  of  the  character,  and  the  result 
is  in  a  certain  sense  the  more  interesting,  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
scarcely  a  natural  product  of  his  powers.  He  approaches  to  the 
airy  sprightliness  of  Jingle  by  a  determined  effort  of  will,  and  he 
is  more  entirely  at  home  when  the  adventurer’s  reckless  gaiety 
is  at  last  subdued  by  misfortune.  Not  that  Mr.  Irving  is  natur¬ 
ally  deficient  in  resources  of  comedy,  for  his  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  this  kind  have  been  repeatedly  exhibited.  But 
the  corned}'  required  for  the  presentation  of  a  character 
like  Jingle  is  almost  constitutional.  It  must  be  possessed,  and 
can  scarcely  be  assumed,  however  cunning  the  method  of  the 
artist.  So  much,  however,  as  may  be  acquired  in  the  way  of 
art  Mr.  Irving  very  skilfully  appropriates,  and  his  portrait,  if 
not  faultless,  is  probably  superior  even  to  what  could  be 
done  by  any  of  our  professed  comedians,  now  that  Charles 
Mathews  is  no  longer  alive.  The  remarkable  versatility  im¬ 
plied  in  this  humorous  effort  of  the  actor  may  be  judged 
from  a  careful  study  of  his  performance  in  The  Bells  by  which 
Jingle  is  now  preceded.  Those  who  have  not  seen  the  piece  since  - 
its  first  production  will  be  struck  with  the  evidence  which  it 
affords  of  the  development  of  Mr.  Irving’s  artistic  resources.  The 
impersonation  was  always  marked  by  a  singular  intensity  and 
force,  but  the  force  was  unequally  displayed,  and  there  were 
passages,  particularly  in  the  later  portion  of  the  play,  in  which  the 
passion  had  not  been  sufficiently  mastered  to  admit  of  the  due 
measure  of  artistic  control.  At  certain  points  the  actor  was  occa¬ 
sionally  misled  into  exaggerated  emphasis  of  realistic  detail  which 
added  nothing  to  the  intellectual  power  of  the  performance  as  a 
whole,  and  was  in  direct  conflict  with  the  spirit  in  which  the 
character  was  conceived.  These  defects  have  now  entirely  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  although  it  is  impossible  altogether  to  efface  the 
impression  of  horror  that  attaches  to  the  last  act,  Mr.  Irving  now 
contrives  to  bring  every  incident  of  the  performance  within  the 
limits  of  legitimate  art. 
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GAIRDNER’S  LIFE  AND  REIGN  OF  RICHARD  THE  THIRD.* 

TO  historical  students  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Gairdner’s  Life  ana 
Reign  of  Richard  the  Third  will  be  welcome.  It  is  a  valuable 
contribution  towards  the  history  of  a  very  imperfectly  understood 
period.  Few  and  meagre  are  the  contemporary  historians  of  the 
wars  of  York  and  Lancaster ;  and  the  critical  spirit  of  modern 
times  is  unwilling  to  accept  without  investigation  and  proof  the 
mass  of  floating  traditions  which  were  embodied  in  the  Chronicles 
of  Hall  and  Holinshed,  and  out  of  which  in  later  days  were  formed 
the  plays  of  Henry  VI.  and  Richard  III.  Mr.  Gairdner  has 
already  in  his  admirable  edition  of  the  Paston  Letters  done  much 
to  throw  light  upon  the  reigns  of  “  the  meek  usurper  ”  and 

*  History  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Richard  the  Third  ;  to  which  is  added 
the  Story  of  Perkin  Warbech,  from  Original  Documents.  By  Janies 
Gairdner,  Author  of  “  The  Houses  of  Lancaster  and  York,”  Editor  of 
“  The  l’astou  Letters,”  &c.  London  :  Longmans  &  Co.  1878. 
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his  Yorkist  conqueror;  and  the  volume  now  before  us  may  be  read 
as  a  sequel  to  the  Paston  prefaces.  We  may  as  well  warn  those 
who  like  something  startling  and  paradoxical  that  Mr.  Gairdner 
does  not  undertake  to  whitewash  Richard  III.  He  has  no  desire 
to  make  out  either  that  “  the  bristled  boar  ”  had  no  tusks,  or  that 
he  used  them  only  in  the  most  jus  tillable  and  chivalrous  manner. 

He  neither  denies  that  Richard  murdered  his  nephews, 
nor  yet  attempts  to  prove  that  murdering  his  nephews 
was  under  the  circumstances  the  right  thing  to  do.  A 
laro-e  amount  of  common  sense,  an  absence  of  enthusiasm,  and 
a  reverence  for  tradition,  are  Mr.  Gairdner’s  characteristics, 
and  they  do  not  forsake  him  even  when  writing  a  biography. 
There  was  a  time  indeed,  he  intimates,  when,  like  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield’s  son,  he  aspired  to  startle  the  learned  world  with 
paradoxes ;  but  that  was  a  period  of  youthful  folly  to  which  he 
looks  back  with  penitence.  “  A  good  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
the  study  of  Walpole  so  unsettled  his  mind  that  he  “began  to 
doubt  whether  Richard  III.  was  really  a  tyrant  at  all.  teome- 
thinc  approaching  to  remorse  seems  to  afflict  Mr.  Gairduer  at  the 
thought  of  the  perverted  ingenuity  which  he  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  question : — 

I  feel  quite  ashamed,  at  this  day,  to  think  how  I  mused  over  this  subject 
lone  ago,  wasting  a  great  deal  of  time,  ink,  and  paper,  in  fruitless  ettorts  to 
satisfy  even  my  own  mind  that  traditional  black  was  real  historical  white, 
or  at  worst  a  kind  of  grey.  At  last  I  laid  aside  my  incomplete  MS.  and 
applied  myself  to  other  subjects,  still  of  a  kindred  nature  ;  and  the  larger 
study  of  history  in  other  periods  convinced  me  that  my  method  at  starting 
had  been  altogether  wrong.  The  attempt  to  discard  tradition  in  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  original  sources  of  history  is,  in  fact,  like  the  attempt  to  learn  an 
unknown  language  without  a  teacher. 

We  do  not  know  wbat  will  be  said  to  Mr.  Gairdner’s  bold 
attack  upon  the  sceptical  spirit  which  is  the  boast  of  the  present 
age.  From  the  wrath  of  the  scientific  men  he  does  indeed  save 
himself  by  admitting  that  in  science  scepticism  may  work  for 
good.  In  history  at  any  rate  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  works  for  evil : — 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  late  Mr.  Buckle  that  a  certain  skeptical  ten- 
dency— ;l  predisposition  to  doubt  all  commonly  received  opinions  until  they 
were  found  to  stand  the  test  of  argument— was  the  first  essential  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  new  truth.  I  must  confess  that  my  own  experience  does  not 
verify  this  remark  ;  and  whatever  may  he  said  for  it  as  regards  science,  I 
cannot  but  think  the  skeptical  spirit  a  most  fatal  one  in  history. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Gairdner’s  rule  seems  to  be  to  accept,  or  at 
least  not  positively  to  reject,  the  traditional  stories  as  long  as 
they  are  not  inconsistent  with  ascertained  facts.  He  does  not 
forbid  us  to  suppose  that  Richard  had  a  hand  in  stabbing  both 
young  Edward  at  Tewkesbury  and  King  Henry  in  the  Tower.  He 
is  by  no  means  unwilling  to  believe  that  Clarence  was  drowned  in  a 
butt  of  malmsey,  though  he  acquits  Richard  of  having  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  business.  With  some  allowance  for  party  colour¬ 
ing,  he  considers  Sir  Thomas  More’s  famous  narrative  of  Hastings’s 
arrest  and  execution  to  be  in  the  main  trustworthy.  He  has  no 
doubt  of  the  murder  of  the  children  in  the  Tower.  He  admits 
that  Richard,  for  political  purposes,  was  not  ashamed  to  asperse 
the  honour  of  his  own  mother ;  and  he  seems  to  think  that  there 
may  have  been  (some  foundation  for  the  rumour  that,  also  tor  poli¬ 
tical  purposes,,1  Richard  contemplated  a  marriage  with  his  own 
niece.  Altogether  the  impression  left  on  our  minds  is  that 
Richard's  enemies  were  justified  in  styling  him,  in  the  energetic 
language  of  the  period,  “a  blood-supper  and  cbild-killer ” ;  and 
that  the  Queen  Margaret  of  Shakspeare  may  even  be  excused  for 
applying  to  him  the  sonorous,  if  somewhat  vague,  epithet  of  “caco- 
daemou.”  f Perhaps  she  carried  feminine  licence  of  tongue  rather 
far  when  ,she  further  vituperated  him  as  a  “  bunch-back’d  toad.’ 
Mr.  Gairriner  holds,  with  most  modern  authors,  that  “  the  bodily 
deformity,  though  perceptible,  was  probably  not  conspicuous,"  and 
he  pointS  out  that  there  is  a  distressing  conflict  of  evidence  as  to 
whether  the  right  or  the  left  shoulder  was  the  higher. 

Althjough  Mr.  Gairdner  declares  himself  convinced  of  “  the 
general  fidelity  of  the  portrait  with  which  we  have  been  made 
familiXr  by  Shakspeare  and  Sir  Thomas  More,”  the  research  of 
the  mtadern  author  has  brought  out  many  facts  uuknown  or  imper¬ 
fectly  known  to  the  old  historians  and  dramatists,  and  has  enabled 
him  t/o  rectify  their  statements  on  many  points  of  detail.  More¬ 
over,  (he  so  far  yields  to  a  biographer's  natural  affection  as  to  say 
a  goc|d  word  for  his  subject  when  it  is  possible  to  do  so  without 
straiifiing  the  facts  of  history  or  the  laws  of  morality.  Thus  he 
poiu/ts  out  that  Richard— anything  to  the  contrary  in  Shakspeare 
notwithstanding — had  never,  down  to  the  time  of  his  nephew's 
accession,  taken  a  strong  part  against  the  Queen’s  kinsfolk;  and 
thal ;  therefore  Edward  IV.  might  reasonably  look  upon  him  as  the 
maih  best  fitted  to  hold  the  balance  between  the  wavering  factions 
of  t  he  old  and  the  new  nobility.  That  the  King  did  actually 
malite  a  will  bequeathing  the  care  of  his  son  and  kingdom  to 
Richard  Mr.  Gairdner  entertains  no  doubt.  It  was  the  Wydeviles 
whej,  not  content  to  take  their  chance  of  exercising  a  subordinate 
authority  under  Richard,  forced  on  a  struggle  for  supremacy  and 
rendered  a  coup  d'etat  almost  inevitable.  I  he  testimony  even  of 
so  hostile  a  writer  as  Sir  Thomas  More  shows  that  contemporary 
opinion  held  Richard  justified  iu  defeating,  albeit  by  violent 
and  inregular  means,  the  attempt  of  an  upstart  faction  to  obtain 
sole  control  of  the  government.  Down  to  this  point,  taking  facts 
as  we  yfind  them,  the  story  is  easy  enough  to  understand.  It  is 
with  qAiat  second  coup  d'etat  which  swept  off  Lord  Hastings’s 
head  '  that  the  mysterious  part  of  the  history  begins. 
What/ever  respect  may  be  due  to  Sir  Thomas  More’s  narra¬ 


tive,  we  decline,  with  Horace  Walpole,  to  believe  that  Richard 
would  have  had  the  effrontery  to  display  his  shrunken  arm  in  prooi 
of  the  sorcery  practised  upon  him  by  the  Queen  and  Jane  Shore, 
if,  as  the  narrator  asserts,  the  arm  notoriously  had  been  withered 
from  birth.  This  incident,  upon  which  .  Mr.  Gairdner  oilers  no 
opinion,  may,  we  should  say,  safely  be  rejected  as  a  dramatic  im¬ 
provement,  although  the  accusation  of  sorcery  has  in  itself  nothing 
improbable,  and  may  even  have  been  made  in  good  faith,  vv  a 
must  pass  rapidly  over  the  remaining  stages  of  Richard  s  road  to 
the  crown,  only  noting  that  those  who  are  curious  in  subtle  points 
of  history  will  find  the  whole  question  of  Edward  s  alleged  pre¬ 
contract  to  Dame  Eleanor  Butler  fully  discussed.  The  student  of 
constitutional  history  will  probably  be  more  interested  in  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  or  Convention  by  which  Richard  was  requested  to  assume  the 
crown.  In  a  former  work  Mr.  Gairdner  has  advanced  the  opinion,  which 
he  still  maintains,  that  this  assembly  was  in  fact  the  very  Parlia¬ 
ment  which  had  been  summoned  in  the  name  of  King  Edward  V., 
although  some  technical  informalities  caused  it  atterwaids  not. to 
be  regarded  as  a  true  Parliament.  If  this  was  the  case,  the  Third 
Richard  had  as  good — indeed  rather  a  better  parliamentary 
title  than  the  Third  William.  But  if  we  turn  to  Professor 
Stubbs’s  recent  volume  of  the  Constitutional  History,  we  find 
a  brief  and  decided  expression  of  a  contrary  opinion It 
is  quite  clear  that  the  Parliament  was  never  held.”  Such 
are  the  difficulties  that  meet  the  conscientious  and  humble 
inquirer  after  historic  truth.  Another  question  arises  as  to 
this  assembly.  It  appears  from  the  York  City  Records  that  wiits 
of  supersedeas  were  issued  to  prevent  the  meeting  of  Parliament. 
In  whose  interest  was  this  done  ?  Mr.  Stubbs  gives  us  to  under¬ 
stand  that  it  was  in  order  to  leave  the  way  clear  for  Richard’s 
a  usurpation.”  Mr.  Gairdner,  on  the  other  hand,  throws  out  a 
su^estion  that  it  was  an  abortive  attempt  of  the  Hastings- 
W°ydevile  party  to  stave  off  the  meeting  of  an  assembly  which  was 
expected  to  favour  Richard.  It  will  thus  be  seeu  that  the  brief 
reign  of  Edward  V.  offers  considerable  scope  to  the  imagination  of 
the  historian. 

When  Philip  Firmin,  after  dinner,  began  to  enlarge  upon  the 
deeds  of  his  ancestors  who  had  stood  by  King  Richard  in  the 
“  righteous  fight”  of  Bosworth,  be.  cut  short  some,  malicious 
reminder  about  the  murder  of  “  the  kids  in  the  Tower  ’  with  the 
retort,  “  Serve  the  little  brutes  right !  They  were  no  more  heirs 
of  the  blood-royal  of  England  than  *  *  At  this  point  Lord 
Ascot,  not  being  historically-minded,  interposed,  and  thus  we  shall 
never  know  what  Thackeray  s  fiery  hero  had  to  advance  in  deieuce 
of  his  ancestors’  patron.  But  ordinary  people  who  have  not  had 
ancestors  at  Bosworth  have  commonly  considered  that  the  fact,  if 
proved,  of  the  murder  of  his  brother’s  children  would  be  conclusive 
as  to  Richard’s  moral  character.  If  be  was  guilty,  it  matters  little 
what  can  be  said  for  him  on  other  charges,  ihe  uncle  of  the 
Babes  in  the  Wood  may  have  been  a  good  landlord  and  an 
intelligent  justice  of  the  peace ;  but  that  would  not  make  any 
perceptible  difference  in  our  opinion  of  him.  Now  on  this  crucial 
point  Mr.  Gairduer’s  judgment  is  dead  against  the  subject  of  his 
biography,  and  he  stoutly  defends  the  general  credibility  of  More’s 
story  against  the  objections  urged  by  Walpole  and  others.  On  the 
whole, Dliis  line  of  defence  is  pretty  much  that  already  taken  by 
Lingnrd.  That  the  murder  of  the  children  formed  any  part  of 
Richard’s  original  scheme  he  does  not  believe.  He  prefers  to  look 
upon  it  as  a  hasty  act,  prompted  by  the  news  of  Buckingham's 
intended  rising  in  favour  of  the  Princes.  It  was  a  blunder  as  well 
as  a  crime,  and  even  hostile  traditions  show  that,  unscrupulous  as 
Richard  was,  for  this  sin  at  any  rate  he  underwent  agonies  of 

remorse.  . 

.  With  the  question  of  the  murder  of  Edward's  children  is  closely 
connected  that  of  the  personality  of  Perkin  Warbeck.  Here, 
again,  Mr.  Gairdner  has  convinced  himself  “that  the  result  of  a 
careful  examination  must  now  be  to  satisfy  all  reasonable  persons 
that  the  ordinary  view  is  the  true  one  — that  is  to  say,  that 
Perkin  Warbeck,  the  soi-disant  Duke  of  York,  was  an  impostor. 
The  piece  of  evidence  on  which  he  lays  most  stress,  as  being, 
“  if  genuine,  the  most  absolute  and  conclusive  proof  of  the  false¬ 
hood  of  Perkin’s  pretensions,”  is  a  letter  purporting  to  be  written 
bv  Perkin  to  his  mother,  after  his  surrender  at  Beaulieu.  Two 
MS.  copies  of  this  curious  and  hitherto  unknown  epistle  have 
been  discovered  by  Mr.  James  Y^eale  in  the  Low  Countries,  the  one 
in  the  archives  of  Tournay,  and  the  other  in  those  of  Courtray : — 


Ma  mere— Tanc  lmmblement  comtne  faire  je  puis,  me  recommande  a 
vous.  Et  vous  [liaise  sqavoir  qufe  par  fortune,  soubz  couleur  de  une  chose 
controuvee,  quo  certains  Engletz  me  ont  faiet  faire  et  prendre  supz  moi  que 
je  estoie  le  tilz  du  ltoi  Edouart  d’Engleterre,  appelle  son  second  filz,  ltichart 
due  d’Yorck,  je  me  trouve  maintenant  en  tele  perplexite'  que  se  vous  ne  me 
cstes  it  ceste  lieure  bonne  mere  je  suis  taillie  de  estre  on  giand  dangicr  et 
inconvenient,  a  cause  du  nom  que  je  ay  a  leur  iustance  pi  ins  sup.z  moi,  et 
de  l’entreprinse  que  je  aye  taiete.  Et  afin  que  entendez  ct  cognoissiez  clbio- 
ment  que  sui  vostre  filz  et  non  aultre,  il  vous  plaira  sqm  enir,  quand  je  parti 
de  vous  avec  Berio  pour  allcr  en  Anvers,  vous  me  deistes  adieu  en  ploiant, 
et  mon  pfcre  me  convoia  jusques  ti  la  porte  de  Marois ;  et  aussi  de  la 
dernifere  lettre  que  me  escripvistes  de  vostre  main  ii  Medelbourcq  que  vous 
estiez  accoucbice  de  une  iille,  et  que  pareillement  monfrhre  Thiroyan  et  ma 
soeur  Jelienne  moururent  de  la  peste  il  la  procession  de  lournay;  et 
comment  mon  pere,  vous  et  moi  aUasmes  demeurcr  ii  Lannoy  hors  de  la 
ville  ■  et  vous  souvienne  de  la  belle  Borcquiere.  I.e  Roi  d  Engleterre  me 
tient’maintenant  en  ses  mains  ;  auquel  je  ay  declare1  la  ve'rite  de  la  matifere, 
en  lui  suppliant  tres  lmmblement  que  son  plaisir  soit  moi  pardonner  le 
offense  que  lui  ai  faicte,  entendu  que  je  ne  sui  poinct  son  subject  natif,  et  ce 
que  je  ai  faiet  a  este  au  pourchas  et  de'sir  de  ses  propres  subjeetz.  Mais  je 
ne  ai  de  lui  encores  lieu  aucuue  bonne  response,  ne  ay  espoir  de  avoir,  dont 
je  ai  le  coer  bien  dolant.  Et  pourtant,  ma  mere,  je  vous  prie  et  requier  de 
avoir  pite'  de  inoy,  et  pourchasser  ma  deiivrance.  Et  me  recommaudez 
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humblement  a  mon  parin  Pierart  Flan,  h  Maistre  Jean  Stalin,  mon  oncle,  il 
mon  compere  Guillaume  Rucq,  et  a  Jehan  Bourdeau.  Je  entends  que  mon 
pcreest  allede  vie  atrcspas  (Dieu  ait  son  nine  !),  qui  mesontduresnouvellcs. 
it  a  iheu  soyez.  Escnps  il  Excestre,  le  xiij*  jour  de  Octobre  de  la  main  de 
vostro  humble  hlz, 

PlERREQUIN  WERRECQUE. 

Ma  mfere,  je  vous  prie  que  me  voclliez  envoier  un  petit  de  argent  pour  moi 
aidier,  afin  que  mes  gardes  me  soient  plus  amiables  en  leur  donnant 
quelque  chose.  Reeommandez-moi  ii  ma  taute  Stalins,  et  il  tous  mes  bons 
voisins. 

A  Mademoiselle  ma  mfcre  Catherine 
Werbecque,  demourant  il  Saint 
Jehan  supz  l’Escauld. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Gairdner  that  “the  incidents  of  family 
histor}  that  the  writer  recounts  in  order  that  his  mother  may  be 
assured  that  the  letter  really  comes  from  her  son  are  a  little  too  in¬ 
genious  for  fabrication.”  The  unaided  genius  of  Henry  VII.  and  his 
f/rv186^018  C0U\^  hardly,  for  example,  have  bit  upon  the  name  of 
.  Fierart  Flan,’  whose  existence  is  proved  by  more  than  one  entry 
in  the  records  of  Tournay,  from  which  we  learn  that  on  the 
5th  February,  1476,  Pierart  Flan  was  fined  for  an  assault  on 
.Bernard  du  llavron.  But  at  the  same  time  we  may  remark  that 
the  close  agreement  of  the  particulars  given  in  the  letter  with 
those  in  Warbeck's  public  confession,  which  Mr.  Gairdner  con¬ 
siders  as  evidence  of  authenticity,  does  not  go  for  much.  The 
letter  was  written  when  Warbeck  was  a  prisoner  in  Henry's  hands, 
and  care  would  of  course  be  taken  that  it  and  the  published  con¬ 
fession  should  tally.  The  fact  of  the  copies  of  the  letter  being 
discovered  in  the  archives  of  two  different  towns  shows  that  it 
was  intended  more  for  the  information  of  the  authorities  than  for 
that  of  1  erkin  s  mother.  We  cannot  suppose  that  it  was  usual 
to  deposit  in  the  municipal  archives  copies  of  the  private  cor¬ 
respondence  of  the  Werbecque  family.  Another  observation 
that  suggests  itself  is  that  the  letter  must  have  been  composed  with 
the  view  of  making  Perkin  look  ridiculous,  as  Lambert  Simnel  had 
been  made  ridiculous  before  him.  The  pretender,  then  in  the 
grasp  of  a  powerful  King,  against  whom  he  had  committed  un¬ 
doubted  and  inexcusable  treason,  appeals  vaguely  to  his  mother  to 
be  good-natured  and  to  help  him  out  of  the  scrape — “  avoir  pitb  de 
moy,  et  pourchasser  ma  delivrance  as  if  he  had  been  a  little  boy 
caught robbingan  orchard.  PoorMademoiselleCatherine  Werbecque 
might  be  able  to  send  him  a  few  gold  pieces  wherewith  to  “tip” 
his  guards,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  influence  she  could  exert 
to  save  him  from  the  vengeance  of  Henry.  Nor  does  it  strike  one 
as  natural  that  a  man  in  peril  of  being  hanged,  drawn,  and  quar¬ 
tered,  should  be  so  precise  about  sending  his  kind  regards,  or  the 
sixteenth-century  equivalent,  to  his  aunt  and  all  his  neighbours. 

u  SU11lv  !IeUr*v  8  PurPose  that  the  pretender's  bourgeois  family 
should  be  brought  prominently  forward,  and  the  letter  was  pro¬ 
bably  carefully  concocted  upon  information  extorted  from  Perkin. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  do  more  than  call  attention  to 
the  care  with  which  Mr.  Gairdner  has  worked  out  the  history  of 
Oolyngbourne,  the  author  of  the  famous  rime  of  “  The  Cat,  the 
Bat,  and  Lovel  our  dog.”  For  this  and  much  interesting  information 
besides  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  book  itself.  One  sentence, 
however,  we  must  protest  against.  Mr.  Gairdner’s  style,  though 
not  remarkable  for  lorce  or  eloquence,  is  as  a  rule  natural  and  un- 
pretentious.  It  was  a  severe  shock  therefore  to  our  feelings  to 
come  upon  the  following  sentence  “  We  now  hear  of  prepara¬ 
tions  for  a  grand  ovation  at  York.”  For  this  statement  we  cannot 
Delieve  that  Mr.  Gairdner  has  contemporary  authority.  The  men 
of  the  sixteenth  century  had  many  faults,  but  at  any  rate  they  did 
not  talk  about  ovations. 


MR.  GLADSTONE’S  HOMER.* 

"[X/l  GLADSTONE’S  little  volume  on  Homer  may  be  con- 
sidered  either  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  poet 
or  as  a  brief  statement  of  the  results  of  the  author's  researches. 
In  the  latter  character  the  Primer  is,  we  think,  more  satisfactory 
than  in  the  lormer.  Mr.  Gladstone  thus  describes  the  purpose  of 
his  latest  work  on  Homer : — 

There  is  no  other  author,  whose  case  is  so  analogous  to  this,  or  of  whom 
it  can  be  said  that  the  study  of  him  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  literary 
criticism,  but  is  a  full  study  of  life  in  every  one  of  its  departments.  To 
rescue  this  circle  of  studies  from  inadequate  conceptions,  and  to  lav  the 
ground  for  a  true  idea  of  them,  I  have  proposed  to  term  them  Honwro'logy. 
Uf  this  Homerology,  I  shall  endeavour  to  present  some  of  the  first  elements 
in  their  simplest  form. 

Now  we  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  succeeded  in  “  pre¬ 
senting  the  first  elements  in  their  simplest  form.”  The  task,  to  be 
sure,  is  a  difficult  and  a  novel  one,  and  it  is  probable  that  most 
students  of  Homer  have  their  own  peculiar  ideas  as  to  how  it 
should  be  performed.  For  thousands  of  years  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
have  introduced  themselves  to  the  simplest  and  most  unlettered 
readers  by  their  own  directness  and  their  own  luminous  narrative 
of  human  deeds  and  sufferings.  Boys  in  all  times,  like  the  knights 
of  the  least  learned  ages,  0 

Reading  that  sad  siege, 

Hold  for  the  Trojans,  .... 

Think  Hector  the  best  knight  a  long  wav, 

and  demand  no  scientific  explanations.  Science  has  now  be^un  to 
investigate  Homer’s  contributions  to  history,  in  the  large  sense  of 
the  word,  and  science  has  to  be  made  popular.  Mr.  Gladstone 
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lias  scarcely  the  art,  we  think,  of  preparing  milk  for  that  large 
babe,  the  public. 

The  writer  of  a  primer  can  hardly  go  too  far  in  taking  for  granted 
the  ignorance  of  his  readers.  He  should  take  advantage  of  every 
little  piece  of  information  which  they  may  charitably  be  imagined 
to  possess,  and  should  cunningly  link  what  he  has  to  say  to  what 
they  maj'  be  supposed  to  know.  To  keep  up  their  attention  he 
should  as  far  as  possible  adopt  the  narrative  form  ;  he  should  tell  a 
story,  and  he  should  make  this  story  as  concrete  as  possible.  We 
shall  venture  to  sketch  an  imaginary  primer  of  “  Homerology.”  The 
writer  ot  such  a  primer,  if  he  believed  in  the  recent  discoveries 
of  Egyptologists,  might  start  from  the  biblical  knowledge  of  his 
readers.  Very  few  persons  have  escaped  acquiring  the  information 
that  there  was  once  an  Egyptian  kingdom  under  rulers  named 
Pharaoh  in  the  Bible.  The  writer  of  the  primer  might  make 
Pharaoh  (an  old  acquaintance)  introduce  the  public°to  these 
piratical  enemies  of  Egypt,  the  Achaiusha  and  Tekkra,  and  might 
show  from  documents  and  pictures  what  sort  of  people  the 
Achaiusha  were — white-skinned,  seafaring  warriors,  like  the 
familiar  Vikings.  He  would  then  describe  the  homes  of  the 
Homeric  Aclucans  in  Greece,  and  prove,  if  he  could,  that  the  old 
foes  of  Egypt  and  the  Aclueans  W'ere  the  same  people.  He  would 
next  cross  several  centuries  and  point  out  that,  in  the  beginnings 
of  Greek  literature  properly  so  called,  legendary  poems  about  these 
Achasans  (regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  their  ancestors)  were  popu¬ 
larly  known.  He  would  minutely  trace  the  earliest  undoubted 
references  to  Homer,  as  the  author  of  these  Homeric  poems.  He 
would  then  tell  the  stories  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  in  the  most  direct 
narrativestvle,and  he  would  draw  the  most  vividandnaturalpictures 
of  the  war,  the  commerce,  the  domestic  life,  the  religion,  literature,  and 
art  of  the  Aclueaus,  Argives,and  Dardanians.  It  would  be  easy  for  him 
to  show  that  the  whole  life  was  unlike  that  of  Greece  in  the  early 
literary  age.  It  would  follow,  if  we  disbelieve  in  the  theory  of 
an  imitative  archaeological  forger,  that  the  poems  are  really  the 
production  of  an  earlier  heroic  time,  in  which  the  manners  de¬ 
scribed  prevailed  ;  and  it  would  be  easy  to  show,  by  the  analogy 
of  Norse  and  German  law  and  customs,  as  preserved  in  the  sagas, 
that  the  heroic  age  is  no  mere  dream,  but  a  real  period  in  °the 
evolution  of  society.  This  would  give  an  historical  basis  to  the 
poems;  and  it  would  remain  to  ascertain  more  accurately  the 
period  at  which  they  were  composed  by  the  examination  of  chance 
allusions  to  the  contemporary  history  of  Sidon,  Egypt,  and  other 
countries.  The  narrator  w'ould  end  his  tale  by  fitting  Achsean  civi¬ 
lization  into  its  proper  place,  between  the  civilizations  of  Assyria, 
Fhcenicia,  and  later  Greece.  A  separate  chapter  might 
deal  with  the. probable  mode  of  composition,  the  date  and  appli¬ 
cation  of  writing,  the  philological  evidence  for  antiquity,  and  so 
forth.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  this  plan,  and  it  would  be*  hard  to 
work  it  out ;  but  the  advantages  of  telling  a  story,  and  of  making 
it  clear  that  the  story  concerns  actual  people,  are  sufficiently 
obvious.  J 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  so  intimately  familiar  with  Homer  and  with 
Homeric  scholarship  that  he  fails,  it  seems  to  us,  to  make  allow¬ 
ances  for  the  ignorance  of  an  intelligent  public.  How  many  of 
the  people  who  read  primers  “  for  information  ”  are  likely  to  know 
where  Mycenas  is,  or  on  which  side  of  the  yEgsean  ?  *Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  opens  his  third  section  by  saying,  “  At  the  first  dawn  of  the 
historic  period  we  find  the  poems  established  in  popular  renown 
but  what  will  his  readers  understandby  “the  first  dawn  of  the 
historic  period  ?  It  would  have  been  well  to  make  no  secret  of 
the  comparatively  late  date  at  which  verifiable  references  to  the 
Hind  and  Odyssey  are  found.  To  tell  the  truth,  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
section  entitled  “Our  Earliest  View  of  Him”  (of  Homer)  gives 
literally  no  scientific  information  about  our  earliest  encounter  with 
the  shadowy  figure  of  the  bard.  In  proof  of  this  we  quote  the 
section  in  full : — 

3.  Our  Earliest  View  of  Him.— At  the  first  dawn  of  the  historic 
period,  we  find  the  poems  established  in  popular  renown  ;  and  so  prominent, 
that  a  school  ot  minstrels  takes  the  name  of  Homer id<z  from  making  it  their 
business  to  preserve  and  to  recite  them.  Still,  the  question  whether  the 
poems  as  we  have  them  can  be  trusted,  whether  they  present  substantially 
the  character  of  what  may  be  termed  original  documents,  is  one  of  great 
but  gradually  diminishing  difficulty.  It  is  also  of  importance,  because  of 
the  nature  ot  their  contents.  In  the  first  place,  tliev  give  a  far  greater 
amount  of  information,  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  literary  production 
of  the  same  compass.  In  the  second  place,  that  information,  speaking  of  it 
genei ally,  is  to  be  had  nowhere  else.  In  the  third  place,  it  is  information 
of  the  utmost  interest,  and  even  of  great  moment.  It  introduces  to  us,  in 
the  very  beginnings  of  their  experience,  the  most  gifted  people  of  the  world, 
and  enables  us  to  judge  how  they  became  such  as  in  later  times  we  know 
them  ;  how  they  began  to  be  fitted  to  discharge  the  splendid  part  allotted 
to.  them  in  shaping  the  destinies  of  the  world.  And  this  picture  is  exhibited 
with  such  a  fulness  both  of  particulars  and  of  vital  force,  that  perhaps  iaever 
in  any  country  has  an  age  been  so  completely  placed  upon  record.  Finally, 
amidst  the  increase  of  archaic  knowledge  on  all  sides,  we  begin  to  fu)id  a 
multitude  of  points  of  contact  between  the  Homeric  poems  and  the  primlitive 
history  of  the  world,  as  it  is  gradually  revealed  by  records,  monurrtients, 
and  language  ;  so  that  they  are  coming  more  and  ‘more  to  constitu/  te  an 
important  factor  in  the  formation  of  that  history. 

The  seventh  section  is  an  attempt  to  construct  the  “  probable^ posi¬ 
tion  of  Homer.”  Mr.  Gladstone  wisely  refuses  to  believe  that  lye  can 
have  been  the  bard  of  “  a  particular  reigning  family.”  It  is  hard^,  how¬ 
ever,  in  our  opinion,  to  imagine  that  Homer  was  an  “  itinerant 
minstrel,”  because  the  unity  of  the  poems  is  so  artistic  and  'admir¬ 
able  ;  while  the  recitations  demanded  from  a  wandering  rhatpsodist 
would  probably  be  fragmentary.  The  reasons,  drawn  from  internal 
evidence,  for  supposing  that  Homer  was  a  European,  “  alnd,  if  a 
European,  then  certainly  also  an  Achaean  Greek,”  are  ext  remely 
strong  and  well  put  (pp.  13,  14).  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Glad- 
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stone  appears  to  us  to  underrate  the  extent  of  the  interval  of 
time  by  which  Homer  must  have  been  severed  from  the  subjects 
of  his  verse.  It  is,  of  course,  almost  impossible  to  speak  with  con¬ 
fidence  on  this  all-important  subject.  One  remark,  based,  on 
analogy,  may  be  made.  The  Odyssey,  as  was  shown  in  an  article 
on  the  “  Popular  Tales  in  Homer”  ( Saturday  Review,  July  io, 
1877),  is  a  mere  web  of  marchen,  of  nursery  stories  known  in  most 
countries,  Aryan  and  non-Aryan.  The  adventures  of  Odysseus,  in 
short,  are,  like  the  legends  of  Buddha,  a  collection  of  narratives, 
previously  not  localized,  but  now  attached  to  a  great  name. .  Now, 
granting  that  Odysseus  was  an  actual  personage,  it  is  plain  that 
adventures  so  wild  as  those  of  the  Cyclops,  Circe,  the  Phseacians, 
the  Symplegades,  which  are  found  among  Chinese,  Aztecs, 
Basques,  Oghuzian  Tartars,  and  Hindoos,  not  to  mention  the 
central  marchen  of  the  return  of  the  lost  husband  to  the  faithful 
wife,  could  not  in  a  brief  interval  of  time  have  been  fastened  to  an 
historical  character.  To  take  another  example  outside  Homer, 
admitting  that  Midas  was  an  historical  person,  the  older  legend 
about  his  “  ass’s  ears  ”  could  not  well  be  attached  to  him  in  the 
course  of  only  two  or  three  generations.  To  Odysseus  a  far 
larger  number  of  unconnected  adventures  in  fairyland  are  at¬ 
tributed.  Judging  from  analogy,  as,  for  instance,  from  the  time 
required  for  the  growth  of  legend  and  myth  about  Charlemagne, 
one  must  allow  two  or  three  centuries  to  elapse  between  the 
date  of  a  real  Odysseus  and  the  date  of  a  poet,  who  con¬ 
fuses  with  his  the  adventures  of  four  or  five  distinct  heroes 
of  marchen.  The  theory  that  Homer  was  separated  by  very 
many  years  from  the  historical  events  which  were  the  germ  of  the 
Iliad,  is  strengthened  by  the  difference  between  the  known  artistic 
products  of  the  Graeco-Phoenician  age,  and  the  barbarism  of  the 
ornaments  found  at  Mycenae  and  Hissarlik.  This  argument,  how¬ 
ever,  only  appeals  to  persons  who  believe  that  Homer  does  describe 
the  Phoenician  bowls  and  ornaments  which  we  know,  and  that  the 
treasures  of  Mycenae  are  really  those  of  Agamemnon.  We  rely  on 
the  enormous  crystallizations  of  unconnected  legends  round  Odys¬ 
seus  as  proof  of  the  gulf  of  time  which  separated  poet  and  hero, 
if  the  hero  ever  really  existed.  It  is  impossible  to  admit  that  there  is 
“a  truly  historical  character  in  the  narrative”  (p.  27),  except  as 
far  as  manners  and  customs  are  concerned.  When  we  remember 
that  the  adventures  of  the  ship  Argo  are  substantially  part  of  Fin¬ 
nish  mythology,  and  of  Samoyede  folklore,  we  shall  doubt  the 
historical  value  of  the  Homeric  allusions  to  them  (5 1  )• 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  second  chapter  deals  with  “  The  Homeric  Ques¬ 
tion,”  which  involves  (1)  “  The  Unity  of  authorship  for  the  Iliad, 
(2)  unity  of  authorship  for  the  Odyssey,  (3)  for  the  two  jointly,  (4) 
the  general  soundness  and  purity  of  the  text.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  defence 
of  the  unity  of  authorship  of  the  Iliad  seems  to  us  entirely  satis¬ 
factory.  It  is  based  on  a  proper  critical  sense  of  what  makes,  a 
poem— a  sense  obscured  by  all  manner  of  petty  and  niggling  in¬ 
quiries  in  the  minds  of  the  critics  who  take  the  opposite  side.  In 
destruction  they  are  all  at  one;  in  construction  no  two  are  agreed, 
unless  Professor  Geddes  and  Mr.  Grote  are  to  be  held  of  the  same 
mind.  The  unity  of  the  Odyssey  does  not  need  defence.  The 
answers  to  the  Chorizontes  are  lucid  and  sufficient ;  but  is  Mr. 
Gladstone  sure  that  the  Iliad  is  silent  about  Neoptolemus  ?  As  to 
the  text,  Mr.  Gladstone  holds  that  the  repeated  formulae  which 
give  a  rest  to  the  memory  of  the  reciter  are  themselves  a  “  note  ” 
of  oral  tradition.  The  same  repetition  of  formulae  occurs  in  the 
earliest  written  copy  of  the  Song  of  Roland.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  a  poet  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  apply  writing  to  literary 
composition  would  retain  the  forms  of  verse  which  were  current 
before  writing  was  known.  Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  ask  himself  the 
more  difficult  question — how  the  poems  were  composed  without  arti¬ 
ficial  aid.  It  would  not  be  so  hard  to  remember  them  when  once 
fashioned  as  to  fashion  them  without  assistance  to  the  memory.  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  section  on  the  “  State  Guardianship  of  the  Poems  ”  is 
meagre,  and  rests  on  no  satisfactory  evidence.  We  want  to  know 
what  is  the  authority  for  the  tradition  of  the  Pisistratean  recension, 
and  for  “  the  interesting  statement  of  Herakleides  Pontikos,  a  pupil 
of  Plato,  that  Lukourgos,  the  Spartan  legislator,”  brought  the 
poems  into  Greece.  An  argument  of  very  considerable  importance 
may  be  deduced  from  what  we  know  of  the  Massiliot  edition. 
As  for  the  generally  quoted  traditions,  they  should  either  be  omitted 
or  tested  by  the  rules  of  evidence,  which  leaves  them  very  little 
if  any  importance.  It  is  most  necessary  to  know  whether  the 
States  of  Greece  in  very  early  times,  say  in  the  time  of  Solon, 
took  any  care  of  the  poems.  Mr.  Gladstone  merely  says,  “  other 
testimonials  speak  of  them  as  similarly  recognized  in  the  time  of 
Turtaios  and  in  the  time  of  Solon.”  If  these  testimonies  are  like 
that  of  Heraclides  Ponticus,  the  authority  of  the  witnesses  requires 
strict  investigation. 

When  Mr.  Gladstone  approaches  mythology,  he  does  what  the 
author  of  a  primer  should  abstain  from  doing ;  he  introduces  his 
own  peculiar  theories  about  the  connexion  of  the  Greek  and  “  the 
most  ancient  Hebrew  traditions.”  It  is  superfluous  to  point  out 
that  criticism  has  not  yet  determined  which  are  “  the  most  ancient 
Hebrew  traditions,”  nor  even  ascertained  that  the  biblical  legends 
which  seem  earliest  are,  strictly  speaking,  Hebrew  at  all.  How  can 
there  be  a  “Hebrew  tradition  of  the  Logos”  (p.  73)?  and  how 
misleading  is  it  to  say  that  while  in  Athene  there  is  a  marked 
resemblance  to  the  Hebrew  traditions  of  the  Logos,  Apollo 
“  rather  corresponds  with  the  seed  of  the  woman,  which  was  to 
bruise  the  serpent’s  head.”  These  analogies  might  be  found  in  the 
religion  of  cannibals  ;  they  are  double-edged,  and  it  is  ill  playing 
with  such  tools.  They  are  especially  out  of  place  in  a  popular 
manual.  Mr.  Gladstone  again  introduces  his  theory  which  con¬ 


nects  Iris  with  the  account  of  the  rainbow  in  Genesis.  Tha 
rainbow  in  Genesis  was  a  token  of  a  promise  that  the  earth 
should  not  be  devastated.  The  rainbow  in  Homer  is  a  sign  of 
wars  and  ruinous  floods,  just  as  “  a  rainbow  in  the  morning 
is  the  shepherd’s  warning  ”  in  Scotland,  and  as  the  evil 
influence  of  the  rainbow  is  averted  in  France  by  a  super¬ 
stitious  ceremony.  Mr.  Gladstone  attributes  to  the  Helli,  the 
priests  of  Zeus  in  Dodona,  the  honour  of  having  brought  scrip¬ 
tural  ideas  into  connexion  with  Achaean  poets.  His  evidence,  of 
course,  he  cannot  give  in  a  primer ;  and  all  we  know  of  the  Ilelli 
shows  them  to  have  been  the  ascetic  devotees  of  a  rural  religion. 
It  is  not,  we  think,  to  the  traditions  preserved  by  the  Helli,  but  to 
the  religious  consciousness  of  the  race,  finding  in  the  poet  its 
highest  expression,  that  we  owe  the  spiritual  conception  of  Zeus, 
the  pure  idea  of  Godhead,  visible  beyond  the  freaks  of  the  conven¬ 
tional  ruler  of  Olympus.  Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  fail  to  recognize, 
in  other  personages,  the  purifying  influence  of  the  extraordinary 
genius  which,  as  Herodotus  say3,  gave  gods  to  Greece.  To  tell 
the  truth,  it  is  the  genius  of  Homer  that  makes  the  Homeric  ques¬ 
tion  so  difficult.  We  are  constantly  baffled  in  the  attempt  to 
comprehend  his  amazing  skill,  his  art,  the  noblest  in  the  world, 
combined  with  his  simplicity,  the  most  natural  and  unconscious. 
He  was  a  miracle,  and  the  hypotheses  of  critics  are  only  attempts 
to  reduce  the  miracle  to  our  intelligence. 

The  subject  which  Mr.  Gladstone  handles  is  so  vast,  he  com¬ 
presses  such  a  mass  of  information  and  thought  into  one  hundred 
and  forty  pages,  that  we  must  leave  much  that  he  says  unnoticed. 
In  his  remarks  on  art  he  observes  (p.135),  “  of  anything  like  art, 
except  in  metal,  the  poems  give  no  sign.”  He  has  forgotten  the 
works  in  ivory,  and,  we  think,  he  has  forgotten  Icmalius  among 
the  artists.  If  “  there  is  no  trace  of  mixing  metals,”  electrum 
must  always  be  amber.  Mr.  Gladstone  says,  “  there  must  have 
been  the  means  of  hardening  this  metal  ”  (copper).  Does  he  hold 
that  bronze  was  unknown  ?  He  still  (135)  prefers  to  believe  that 
Homer  foresaw,  and  did  not  actually  see,  the  “  largely-figured 
shields  ”  of  the  Assyrian  type,  which,  we  think,  fix  his  date — a 
rather  late  one.  To  support  a  theory  about  Poseidon,  he 
makes  the  bed-room  of  Hephaestus  the  council-hall  of  the 
Sea-god.  There  is  plenty  of  occasion  of  controversy  in  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  primer.  His  deep  insight  into  the  living  significance 
of  the  poems,  his  appreciation  of  the  rich  human  existence  there 
displayed,  his  wide  and  conscientious  study  of  the  literature  of  his 
topic,  his  enthusiasm  for  his  author,  his  power  of  communicating 
it  to  his  readers  are  incontestable.  His  method  scarcely  commends 
itself  to  us,  and  from  some  of  his  conclusions  we  have  ventured  to 
dissent.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  share  his  well-grounded  belief 
in  the  unity  of  the  authorship  of  the  poems,  and  in  the  accuracy 
of  the  historical  picture  of  manners,  if  not  of  events,  in  face  of  the 
oppositions  of  science,  falsely  so  called. 


SWINBURNE’S  POEMS  AND  BALLADS.* 

NO  living  English  poet  is  in  certain  ways  more  brilliant  or 
powerful  than  Mr.  Swinburne,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
name  any  who  is  so  unequal  to  himself.  It  may  be  idle  to  admire 
his  wealth  of  poetic  eloquence,  and  at  the  same  time  to  deplore  the 
inequality  in  thought  and  matter  which  is  perhaps  its  natural 
accompaniment.  But  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  might  be 
none  the  worse  for  Mr.  Swinburne’s  ultimate  fame  if  some  censor 
of  an  old-fashioned  and  pedantic  type,  duly  impressed  with  the 
authority  of  Horatian  maxims,  could  stand  over  him  when  he  re¬ 
vises  his  occasional  pieces  for  publication.  Three  years  ago  Mr. 
Swinburne  attained  in  Rrechtheus  a  height  of  sustained  strength 
above  anything  he  had  commanded  in  his  earlier  work,  and  such 
as  to  compel  admiration  even  from  imsympathetic  readers.  There 
were  those  who  missed  the  fresh  beauty  of  Atalanta  in  Calydon 
but  it  could  not  be  disputed  that  the  poem  was,  on  the  whole,  the 
strongest,  most  complete,  and  most  finished  performance  which 
had  yet  come  from  Mr.  Swinburne’s  hand.  By  such  an  achieve¬ 
ment  a  poet  gives  hostages  to  his  renown. 

If  Mr.  Swinburne  is  to  be  judged  by  the  standard  he  has  made 
for  himself,  the  present  volume  can  hardly  be  thought  adequate  to 
it  as  a  whole.  We  do  not  mean  that  there  is  any  falling  off  in 
workmanship,  or  sign  of  presuming  on  acquired  standing  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  labour  of  the  last  touch.  Mr.  Swinburne  is  too 
conscientious  a  master  of  form  to  be  ever  tempted  by  vulgar 
facility,  or  let  us  rather  say  that  curious  and  exquisite  attention  to 
form  is  an  integral  part  of  his  poetic  nature.  He  plays  on  the 
English  language  as  a  musical  instrument,  and  is  never  weary  of 
producing  new  studies  and  variations  of  its  tones.  Many  of  his 
slighter  pieces  must  be  regarded  purely  as  such  studies ;  in  this 
volume,  for  example,  “  The  Year  of  the  Rose”  and  “  A  Ballad  of 
Dreamland.”  It  would  be  perverse  to  demand  a  serious  meaning 
in  them,  and  hardly  more  rational  to  take  exception  to  the  con¬ 
stant  repetition  of  particular  turns  and  phrases.  “  Spirit  of 
sense,”  “  spirit  of  song,”  “  fervent  flower  ” — any  reader  may 
with  very  moderate  diligence  make  a  long  list  of  these  and 
such  like  forms  of  speech,  and  on  the  strength  of  them  exclaim 
against  Mr.  Swinburne’s  mannerism.  But  they  are  simply  the 
musical  elements  of  Mr.  Swinburne’s  composition ;  he  handles 
them  as  freely  as  other  writers  handle  individual  words.  Surely 
it  is  best  to  be  thankful  that  any  one  can  make  such  music 
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in  a  tongue  ■which  most  other  nations,  however  unjustly,  are 
accustomed  to  call  harsh  and  untuneahle.  If  the  listener  has 
no  ear  for  the  melod3r  and  no  mind  for  the  cunning  of  the 
tune,  that  is  another  matter.  But  once  admit  the  musical 
charm  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  verse,  and  to  complain  of  his 
chosen  vocabulary,  his  devices  of  alliteration  and  assonance,  is  to 
complain  of  the  octave  for  having  only  eight  notes.  It  is  idle  to 
debate  whether  a  poet  has  a  right  to  be  musical  overmuch.  There 
have  always  been  artists  whose  matter  wrestled  with  the  manner, 
and  others  in  whom  the  perfection  of  manner  hardly  left  due  scope 
for  matter.  The  great  and  inimitable  masters  are  those  in  whom 
both  are  excellent  and  excellently  matched. 

It  might  seem,  then,  that  we  are  simply  to  accept  Mr.  Swin¬ 
burne  as  an  artist  in  language,  much  as  Mr.  Burne  Jones's  admirers 
tell  us  to  accept  him  as  an  artist  in  visible  shape  and  colour, 
abstracting,  as  it  were,  from  the  substantial  contents  of  the  work. 
But  Mr.  Swinburne  himself  forbids  us  to  do  this,  having  more 
than  once  shown  that  he  is  fit  for  graver  and  higher  things.  We 
are  no  longer  content  to  receive  at  his  hands  ever  so  consummate 
harmonies  of  poetic  diction  of  which  it  may  be  said  that 
they  are  “  a  tale  of  little  meaning  though  the  words  are 
strong.”  And  this  is  why  we  find  it  difficult  to  meet  this 
second  collection  of  Poems  and  Ballads  with  a  free  and  abso¬ 
lute  welcome.  The  best  kind  of  Mr.  Swinburne’s  work  is  indeed 
represented,  but  not  to  our  mind  sufficiently  represented  to  do  him 
justice.  We  do  not  think  it  would  give  a  fair  conception  of  his 
powers  to  a  reader  unacquainted  with  his  other  poems.  It  is 
doubtless  to  be  remembered  that  what  we  have  here  is  not  really 
of  his  latest  fashioning.  Many  pieces  have  already  appeared  at 
various  times  in  the  last  five  or  six  years.  Others  now  first  pub¬ 
lished  may  well  be  of  earlier  composition.  Nor  can  we  deny  that 
if  this  volume  be  regarded  as  immediately  following  the  first 
series  of  Poems  mid  Ballads  in  the  arrangement  of  Mr.  Swinburne’s 
writings,  it  must  be  held  to  mark,  as  compared  with  its  prede¬ 
cessor,  a  distinct  advance  in  the  poetic  art.  But  we  must  leave  to 
posterity  considerations  of  this  sort,  which,  like  the  ordinary 
topics  of  consolation  to  mourners,  are  no  less  unanswerable  than 
ineffectual  to  the  feeling  of  the  moment.  Writing  in  1878,  we 
cannot  banish  from  our  ears  the  larger  utterance  of  Erechtheus  and 
Songs  before  Sunrise. 

The  speculative  impulse  which  runs  through  these  last,  inex¬ 
tricably  blended  with  a  fervour  of  ideal  Republicanism  kindled  at 
Mazziui's  lamp,  does  partly  reappear  in  this  collection.  We  have 
an  ode  on  “  The  Last  Oracle,”  and  a  pair  of  sonnets  “  for  the  feast 
of  Giordano  Bruno,  philosopher  and  martyr,”  which  are  certainly 
more  akin  to  Songs  before  Sunrise  than  to  anything,  except  perhaps 
the  ode  to  Victor  Hugo,  in  Mr.  Swinburne's  earlier  published 
poems.  We  should  rank  them  a3  about  equal  to  the  average  of 
Songs  before  Sunrise,  but  coming  short  of  the  best.  In  “  The 
Last  Oracle  ”  there  are  some  fine  stanzas  in  Mr.  Swinburne’s  philo¬ 
sophic,  or  rather  gnomic,  strain : — 

Divers  births  of  godheads  find  one  deatli  appointed, 

As  the  soul  whence  each  was  born  makes  room  for  each  ; 

God  by  God  goes  out,  discrowned  and  disanoiuted, 

But  the  soul  stands  fast  that  gave  them  shape  and  speech. 

A  remark  seems  worth  making  on  this  occasion,  suggested  im¬ 
mediately  by  the  speculative  element  in  Mr.  Swinburne’s  poetry, 
but  capable  of  a  much  wider  application.  Many  persons  imagine 
that  there  is  something  peculiarly  modern  in  Mr.  Swinburne’s 
thought  and  feeling.  No  greater  mistake  could  be  made,  or  one 
more  likely  to  prevent  a  clear  judgment  on  his  work.  lie  is,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  taste  of  the  reader  may  move  him  to  take  it,  a  poet 
of  the  Renaissance  horn  out  of  due  time,  or  a  continuer  of  the 
Renaissance  against  the  various  reactions  which  broke  up  its  first 
movement,  and  broke  it  up  more  disastrously  in  Italy  than  any¬ 
where  else.  Ilis  love  of  Italy  is  part  of  his  artistic  nature, 
and  he  worships  her  not  accidentally,  nor  for  the  desire  of  the 
eye,  hut  as  the  centre  of  the  great  awakening  of  European  life. 
His  philosophy  goes  straight  hack  to  the  splendid  unreliecting 
naturalism  of  Bruno.  For  anything  one  can  see  in  his  poetical 
expositions,  the  closer  questionings  of  Ilume  and  Kant  have  never 
stirred  him,  nor  has  he  any  way  of  spiritual  sense  open  to  the 
problems  which  Mr.  Tenuj-son  touches  with  a  solemnly  exquisite 
hand,  and  with  which  Mr.  Browning's  verse  mightily  and  painfully 
wrestles.  Neither  is  Mr.  Swinburne  a  modern  in  politics;  his 
Republican  creed  bas  but  little  iu  common  with  the  clear  cut  and 
angular  hardness  of  English  Radicalism.  lie  acknowledges 
Mazziui  for  his  master,  and  sees  in  him  not  an  innovator,  but  a 
completer.  From  Tiresias,  in  our  judgment  one  of  the  most  per¬ 
fect  of  Mr.  Swinburne’s  poems,  we  learn  that  Dante,  Michael 
Angelo,  and  Mazzini  form  to  his  reverent  vision  a  continuous 
chain  of  prophecy.  Leaving  the  reader,  should  the  fancy  take  him, 
to  use  the  same  key  for  the  explanation  of  other  peculiarities  in 
this  poet,  including  those  which  by  any  purely  modern  test  must 
be  censured  as  eccentricities  or  deformities,  we  must  pass  on  to 
what  lies  more  immediately  before  us. 

The  best  poem  in  the  volume  is  to  our  mind  the  long  one  enti¬ 
tled  “  I11  tlie  Bay,”  an  address  to  Marlowe  as  the  morning  star  of 
the  greatest  day  of  English  song.  Here  Mr.  Swinburne  is  at  his 
highest  level  throughout.  The  tone  is  one  of  exalted  and  solemn 
worship,  and  all  the  luminous  and  purifying  powers  of  nature,  the 
dawn,  the  suDset,  and  the  sea  wind,  are  called  in  to  witness  and 
consecrate  the  poet’s  tribute.  Two  of  the  finest  stanzas  make 
mention  of  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  in  lines  worthy 
to  stand  beside  the  prophecy  of  Salamis  in  Erechtheus.  It 
was  indeed  difficult  for  an  Englishman  to  read  the  presage 


delivered  by  Athena  in  the  great  speech  that  concludes  Mr. 
Swinburne’s  latest  tragedy  without  being  moved  to  soma 
thought  of  the  Salamis  of  England.-  Panegyric  on  more  recent 
masters  is  also  not  wanting.  Two  very  graceful  lyrics  do  honoul 
to  Barry  Cornwall,  one  addressed  to  the  venerable  poet  in  his 
lifetime,  the  other  composed  upon  bis  death.  M.  Victor  Hugo  gives 
occasion  for  two  fine  sonnets,  the  latter  summing  up  with  largo 
and  yet  sure  and  deliberate  touches  bis  triple  work  of  last  year. 
But  Mr.  Swinburne,  like  M.  Hugo  himself,  knows  no  measure  in 
praise  or  blame,  and  fails  of  bis  effects  through  excess  of  vehe¬ 
mence.  The  “  beacon  fired  by  lightning  ”  of  the  Histoire  (Tun 
Crime  is  indeed  an  avenging  fire  such  as  none  but  M.  Victor  Hugo 
could  have  lighted.  But  the  critical  judgment  which  regards 
works  of  art  according  to  their  artistic  merit  can  hardly  place 
the  prose  in  which  he  indicts  Louis  Napoleon  on  a  level  with  the 
verse  of  the  Lcge.mle  des  Sibcles  and  L’art  d'etre  grandpere.  There 
are  likewise  memorial  verses  on  Thuopkile  Gautier  and  Charles 
Baudelaire,  excellent  in  all  qualities  of  form  and  workmanship, 
but  appealing,  in  this  country  at  any  rate,  to  a  very  limited  circle 
of  readers.  Mr.  Swinburne  is  not  free  from  the  point  of  cultivated 
pedantry  which  consists  in  parading  the  esoteric  admirations  of  a 
clique,  and  feigning  astonishment  at  any  person  of  ordinary  intelli¬ 
gence  being  so  ignorant  or  so  perverse  as  not  to  share  them.  But 
Mr.  Swinburne  is  peculiarly  felicitous  in  panegyric,  and  it  seems  as 
if  he  felt  a  need  of  many  objects  for  his  praise  to  overflow  upon. 
He  would  he  no  less  powerful  in  vituperation  if  he  had  the 
faculty  of  reserve  and  discernment  in  his  hard  words.  The  two 
sonnets  entitled  “  The  White  Czar  ”  (a  striking  contrast  to  some 
colourless  lines  recently  published  under  the  same  name  by  Mr. 
Longfellow)  are  fitted  to  satisfy  the  most  violent  of  anti-Russians, 
and  for  that  very  reason  do  not  carry  the  solemn  weight  wbicb  a 
poet’s  denunciation  ought  to  have. 

A  word  must  be  said  of  the  form  of  Mr.  Swinburne’s  last  poems, 
a  topic  which,  in  the  case  of  such  a  master  of  form,  demands  its 
distinct  place.  In  English  verse  we  have  the  ballad  (mostly  in 
translations  from  Villon),  the  sestina,  and  the  still  more  arduous 
double  sestina.  The  memorial  verses  on  Theophile  Gautier  are 
in  the  four-lined  stanza  transplanted  from  the  Persian  of  Omar 
Khayyam  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald ;  but  Mr.  Swinburne  bas  worked  the 
stanzas  into  a  continuous  chain  by  making  the  third  line  of  each 
stanza  lead  the  triple  rhyme  of  "the  following  one.  A  quite  new 
experiment — we  think  a  doubtful  one — is  tried  in  the  “Chori- 
amhics  — 

Love,  what  ailed  thee  to  leave  life  that  was 
made  lovely,  wc  thought,  witli  love  ? 

What  sweet  visions  of  sleep  lured  thee  away, 
down  from  the  light  above  ? 

At  any  rate,  others  are  not  likely  to  try  it  with  impunity.  The 
Latin  and  French  verses  which  are  found  near  the  end  of  the  book 
must  also  be  counted,  we  suppose,  as  experiments,  though  neither 
Mr.  Swinburne’s  scholarship  nor  bis  intimate  familiarity  with  both 
old  and  recent  French  are  now  first  shown  to  his  readers.  We 
must  leave  it  to  French  critics  to  find  anything  amiss,  if  they  can, 
in  Mr.  Swinburne’s  exquisitely  finished  “Nocturne.”  As  to  the 
Latin,  it  is  remarkable  not  so  much  for  display  of  knowledge,  to 
which  modern  writers  of  Latin  are  too  apt  to  subordinate  every¬ 
thing  else,  as  for  a  free  handling  and  command  of  the  language 
which  show  that  to  Mr.  Swinburne  it  is  not  a  mere  storehouse  of 
words,  but  a  living  instrument  of  thought. 


YACHT  AND  BOAT  SAILING.* 

THIS  excellent  work  is  composed  of  a  series  of  papers  originally 
published  in  the  Field,  to  which  we  drew  attention  some  time 
ago  ( Saturday  Be  view,  February  23,  1878).  It  was  to  bo 
anticipated  that  they  would  re-appear  as  a  whole,  as  they  were 
written  with  great  care  and  method,  and  were  in  fact  chapters 
of  a  well-arranged  book,  not  a  mere  set  of  desultory  articles. 
Collected  into  one  volume  they  now  form  a  very  complete  manual, 
which  cannot  hut  be  of  great  service  to  all  who  are  given  to  yacht¬ 
ing,  whether  their  experience  be  large  or  small.  That  a  sailor’s 
work  cannot  be  learnt  from  books  is  a  very  obvious  truism  ;  but, 
from  the  days  of  Darcy  Lever  to  those  of  Sir  George  Nares, 
treatises  on  seamanship  have  always  been  much  studied  by  those 
who  are  seamen  by  profession.  For  yachtsmen  who,  as  a  rule, 
have  had  no  early  training  on  board  ship  and  spend  a  compara¬ 
tively  short  space  of  time  at  sea  every  year,  hooks  are  yet  more 
valuable.  Of  course  they  will  never  give  the  practical  knowledge 
which  enables  a  sailor  to  handle  a  vessel ;  only  long  experience 
can  do  that ;  but  they  may  teach  much  nevertheless,  if  they  are 
written  by  men  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  subject  and  have 
tlie  power  of  expressing  themselves  clearly.  There  can  he  no  doubt 
that  the  author  of  tlie  present  work  possesses  both  of  these  qualifi¬ 
cations  in  a  high  degree. 

For  one  thing  he  certainly  deserves  the  special  gratitude  of  his 
readers.  He  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  inflict  on  them  those 
excruciating  historical  chapters  with  which  it  is  often  thought 
imperative  to  begin  books  dealing  with  pursuits  which  are  followed 
for  pleasure.  There  are  not  in  this  work  any  disquisitions  re¬ 
garding  the  origin  and  progress  of  yachting ;  the  writer  enters 
at  once  on  the  practical  part  of  his  subject,  devoting  his  first 
chapter  to  displacement,  buoyancy,  and  stability,  respecting  which 
he  gives  briefly  the  information  now  thought  desirable  for  yachts- 
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men.  About  displacement  there  is  little  to  be  said  beyond  ex¬ 
plaining  what  the  meaning  of  the  word  is.  In  speaking  of 
buoyancy,  the  author  might  with  advantage  have  shown  more  fully 
what  is  meant  by  the  term  “  centre  of  buoyancy,”  and  this  is  the 
more  necessary  because  in  the  next  section  of  the  chapter,  under  the 
heading  “  stability,”  he  duly  gives  the  orthodox  instruction  re- 
garding  the  metacentre,  and  no  one  can  understand  what  the 
metacentre  of  a  vessel  is  without  clearly  realizing  what  the  centre 
of  buoyancy  is.  It  should  be  added  that,  with  the  exception  of  a 
slight  deficiency  on  this  point,  Mr.  Dixon  Kemp's  explanation  of 
what  is  meant  by  a  metacentre,  and  of  the  relation  of  this  point  to 
the  righting  power  of  a  ship,  is  clearer  than  some  others  to  be  found 
on  this  subject,  which  seem  to  have  been  written  with  the  express 
purpose  of  making  a  very  simple  proposition  appear  complex. 
Mr.  Dixon  Kemp  is  probably  right  in  giving  information  on  this 
subject,  as  a  yachtsman  may  naturally  desire  to  know  something 
about  it ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  such  knowledge  as  Ire  can 
hope  to  acquire  is  ever  likely  to  be  of  the  slightest  use  to  him.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  a  seaman  is  in  the  very  least  aided  in 
sailing  his  ship  by  having  learnt  what  is  meant  by  a  metacentre 
and  by  metacentric  height.  If  a  man  is  able  and  willing  to  go 
through  difficult  and  very  laborious  calculations,  he  may  determine 
the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  his  vessel  and  also  that  of 
the  centre  of  buoyancy,  after  which  he  will  be  able  to  ascertain  the 
resistance  in  foot-tons  which  the  ship  offers  to  the  pressure  of  the 
wind  when  inclined  at  angles  within  the  limits  to  which  the 
metacentric  method  applies!"  Whether  the  knowledge  thus  gained 
will  help  him  in  handling  his  vessel  may  well  be  doubted ;  but  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  consider  this  question,  the  number  of  yacht 
owners  and  yacht  sailors  who  are  likely  to  go  through  the  work 
above  mentioned  being,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  limited.  To 
construct  a  curve  of  stability  further  calculations,  as  need  hardly 
be  said,  are  requisite. 

In  the  chapters  succeeding  that  on  stability  Mr.  Dixon  ^  Kemp 
treats  of  the  centre  of  lateral. resistance  and  of  the  centre  of  ellort 
and  propulsion.  Ilis  explanations  are  lucid;  but  here,  again,  it 
is  questionable  whether  a  yacht  sailor  is  likely  to  find  the 
knowledge  acquired  of  any  service  to  him.  Even  the  acquaintance 
which  naval  architects  have  with  those  subjects,  and  with  others 
relating  to  them,  often  seems  to  leave  them  in  considerable  doubt 
as  to  what  at  first  sight  would  appear  to  be  elementary  matters, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  an  amateur  can  gain  by  dabbling  in 
problems,  all  the  conditions  of  which  scarcely  appear  as  yet  to  have 
been  thoroughly  mastered.  A  little  knowledge,  if  not  a  dangerous, 
is  certainly  a  useless,  thing.  One  of  the  questions,  however,  of 
which  Mr.  Dixon  Kemp  treats,  is  of  great  practical  interest  to 
sailors.  He  takes  from  his  work  on  yacht  designing  the  result 
of  some  calculations  which  he  made  as  to  “  the  speed  per  hour 
which  a  vessel  of  150  tons  ought  to  make  upon  different  points  of 
sailing,  assuming  the  sail  area  and  the  force  of  the  wind  to  be  con¬ 
stant.”  Some  doubt  may  be  felt  as  to  whether  this  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  calculation,  but  certainly  the  results  obtained  by  Mr. 
Dixon  seem  to  accord  with  the  experience  of  seamen.  lie  shows 
— assuming  of  course  that  his  estimate  of  the  different  speeds  is 
correct — that  if  a  vessel  of  the  kind  mentioned  was  sailed"  as  near 
the  wind  as  possible,  that  is  to  say  at  an  angle  of  3^  compass 
points  with  the  true  direction  of  the  wind,  she  would  take  a  longer 
time  to  beat  twenty  miles  dead  to  windward  than  if  she  was  sailed 
at  an  angle  of  4  points,  the  increased  speed  more  than  compensating 
for  the  los3  in  direction.  •  At  an  angle  of  4I  points  she  would  take 
exactly  the  same  time. as  at  aa  angle  of  3I  points ;  but  if  the  angle 
were  increased  beyond  this,  the  time  would  be  lengthened.  It  would 
clearly  appear  then,  if  Mr.  Dixon  Kem  p  is  1  ight,  that  the  best  plan  when 
beating  a  fore-and-aft  craft  to  windward  is  not  to  ‘‘  squeeze  ”  her 
as  close  to  the  wind  as  she  will  lay,  and  this  conclusion  certainly 
appears  to  agree  with  that  arrived  at  by  many  of  those  who  sail  in 
square-rigged  vessels.  Any  one  who  has  been  through  a  long 
ocean  beat  to  windward  against  a  steady  wind — such  a  beat,  for 
instance,  as  that  up  the  China  seas  against  the  N.E.  monsoon — must 
have  realized  how  much  is  gained  by  not  sailing  a  vessel  at  the 
most  acute  angle  possible  with  the -direction  of  the  wind.  The 
common  expression  amongst  seamen,  “  keep  her  well  full  and  let 
her  rip  through  the  water,”  indicates  what  their  experience  has 
taught  them.  Of  course  in  yacht  racing  it  is  often  advisable  to 
squeeze  a  vessel  as  close  to  the  wind  as  possible  in  order  to  avoid 
a  tack ;  but  where  no  such  special  necessity  exists,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  a  yacht  will  work  to  windward  most  effectively,  if — 
with  due  fcjgard  of  course  to  varying  circumstances — the  rule  given 
by  Mr.  Dixon  Kemp  as  the  result  of  his  calculations  is  approxi¬ 
mately  followed. 

Succeeding  the  chapters  which  have  been  mentioned,  and 
another  on  the  action  of  the  rudder,  is  one  on  sail-carrying  power 
and  speed,  which  will  be  interesting  to  yachtsmen,  as  it  con¬ 
tains  an  estimate  written  with  the  author’s  usual  clearness 
of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  broad  shallow  American 
yachts,  and  of  the  deep  narrow  craft  in  which  English¬ 
men  delight.  After  stating,  what  is  undoubtedly  correct,  that 
English  yachts  are  uncapsizable — provided  of  course  that  no  water 
enters  through  the  hatchways— Mr.  Dixon  Kemp  goes  on  to  show 
that  the  American  vessels  have  greater  stability  than  the  English 
craft  at  slight  angles  of  heel,  but  ,that  the  maximum  stability  is 
soon  reached,  and  that,  as  the  angle  becomes  considerable,  the 
righting  power  rapidly  diminishes,  aud  that  the  vessel  runs  risk 
of  capsizing  at  an  inclination  which  would  give  the  English  yacht 
little  short  of  her  greatest  righting  power.  These  facts  are  familiar 
to  those  who  have  paid  attention  to  the  subject ;  but  the  author  is 


perfectly  right  in  stating  them  in  a  manual  of  yacht-sailing.  Ha 
<>■068  on  to  compare  two  vessels  which  he  apparently  considers  at 
typical,  the  American  centre-board  schooner  Columbia  and  the 
English  schooner  Seabelle.  Here,  however,  a  curious  blunder 
occurs  for  which  it  is  not  easy  to  account.  After  giving  the 
dimensions  of  the  vessels  and  stating  that  the  area  of  the  Columbia's 
lower  sail  is  8,770  square  feet  and  that  of  the  Seabette’s  lower  sail 
5,780  square  feet,  Mr.  Dixon  Kemp  continues : — “  The  displace¬ 
ment  of  these  two  vessels  is  practically  the  same,  but  the  sail 
area  of  Seabelle  is  less  than  two-thirds  that  of  Columbia,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  sail  area  of  Columbia  is  66  per  cent, 
the  greater,”  and  he  afterwards  speaks  of  the  Columbia  as 
carrying  70  per  cent,  more  canvas  than  the  Seabelle.  How 
he  can  have  come  to  this  conclusion  it  is  difficult  to  imagine. 
The  sail  area  of  the  Columbia  is,  roughly  speaking,  to  that  of 
the  Seabelle  as  100  is  to  66,  or  as  151  is  to  100,  and  in  no  possible 
sense  can  the  American  yacht  be  spoken  of  as  having  a  sail  area  66 
per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  the  Seabelle,  or  as  carrying  70  per 
cent,  more  canvas  than  that  vessel.  This  singular  error  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  vitiates  Mr.  Dixon  Kemp’s  estimate  of  the  compa¬ 
rative  merits  of  the  two  yachts ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Columbia,  as  being  able  to  carry  a  third  more  canvas  than  the  other 
vessel,  seems  at  first  sight  the  better  of  the  two,  and  would  probably 
beat  the  English  yacht  in  an  ordinary  race.  Mr.  Dixon  Kemp 
apparently  thinks  that  the  rule  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  which 
would  rate  the  two  vessels  as  of  the  same  tonnage,  their  displace¬ 
ment  being  the  same,  would  not  be  equitable,  and  points  out  that 
according  to  the  formula  of  the  Yacht  Racing  Association  the 
Columbia  would  be  rated  as  of  264,  and  the  Seabelle  as  of  140  tons, 
so  that  the  former  would  have  to  allow  the  latter  16  minutes  in  a 
course  of  50  miles.  To  Americans  it  would  probably  appear  that 
this  would  be  the  really  inequitable  rule,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  any  system  of  measurement  which  gives  such 
startling  results  can  be  a  good  one.  Mr.  Dixon  Kemp  is  no 
doubt  right  in  stating,  as  he  subsequently  does,  that  the  Columbia 
would  be  a  poor  vessel  in  a  sea,  and  might  even  run  risks  of 
capsizing  if  unskilfully  handled,  but  she  ought  not  therefore  to  be 
rated  above  her  true  tonnage.  There  are  English  yachts  which 
would  not  shine  in  a  gale  of  wind.  It  is  certainly  not  to  be 
desired  that  vessels  like  the  Columbia  should  be  built  in  Eng¬ 
land,  although  they  would  sail  extremely  well  in  light  winds ; 
but  we  cannot  at  all  agree  with  Mr.  Dixon  Kemp,  who,  from 
what  he  says  in  his  chapter  on  resistance  and  speed,  appears  to 
think  that  the  defects  of  the  American  yachts  are  in  great  part 
due  to  their  being  built  to  meet  measurement  by  displacement, 
and  that,  if  this  kind  of  measurement  were  adopted  by  English 
yacht  clubs,  similar  craft  would  shortly  make  their  appearance  in 
the  Channel. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  American  yachts  are  mainly  due 
to  the  waters  in  which  they  have  to  sail,  which  make  an  ex¬ 
tremely  light  draught  necessary.  Of  course  the  type,  having 
been  generally  adopted  owing  to  this  reason,  may  sometimes  be 
followed  when  there  is  not  the  slightest  occasion  to  adhere 
to  it ;  but  it  is  not  correct  to  speak  of  displacement  measure¬ 
ment  as  the  principal  cause  of  the  faults  of  American  yachts,  be 
they  grave  or  trifling.  Mr.  Dixon  Kemp — who,  it  should  be  said, 
is  by  no  means  an  admirer  of  the  present  rule  of  measurement — 
argues  that,  “  if  displacement  were  made  the  standard  of  value  for 
competitive  sailing,  yachts  would  be  built  shallow  and  broad  in 
order  that  a  great  sail  area  might  be  carried  upon  a  small  displace¬ 
ment.”  The  answer  is  that  such  yachts,  unless  they  had  sliding 
keels,  would  beat  to  windward  very  badly,  and  therefore  would 
have  but  a  small  chance  of  success  in  most  English 
races.  Sliding  keels,  it  may  safely  be  asserted,  would 
speedily  be  forbidden,  as  strictly  as  shifting  ballast  is  now,  and  in 
all  probability  the  vessels  which  would  be  built  under  a  rule  of 
measurement  by  displacement  would  be  of  a  type  intermediate 
'  between  the  very  broad  and  shallow  American  “  skimming  dish  ” 
and  the  extremely  deep  and  narrow  English  yacht.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  they  would  be  found  to  be  not  in  any  way  superior 
to  those  now  constructed ;  but  at  all  events  designers  would  have 
much  more  freedom  than  they  have  now,  and  would  not  be 
trammelled  by  the  restrictions  on  beam  which  arise  from  an  arbi¬ 
trary  rule. 

In  the  chapters  which  follow  those  of  which  we  have  spoken 
Mr.  Dixon  Kemp  treats  of  the  selection,  building,  and  equipment 
of  yachts;  and  this  portion  of  his  work  cannot  but  be  of  the 
greatest  service  to  those  who  wish  to  have  a  yacht  built,  to 
buy  one,  or  to  learn  everything  about  a  yacht  that  they  can. 
The  author  cannot  put  his  reader  in  the  position  of  a  nau¬ 
tical  surveyor  or  of  an  experienced  seaman,  but .  he  cer¬ 
tainly  gives  him  very  full  information  in  a  most  practical  form. 
We  would  specially  refer  to  the  chapters  on  the  selection  and  ex¬ 
amination  of  a  yacht  as  specimens  of  clear  and  valuable  instruc¬ 
tion.  With  regard  to  one  point,  however,  referred  to  in  the 
chapter  on  the  equipment  of  a  yacht,  Mr.  Dixon  Kemp  is  in  error, 
and  what  he  says  seems  likely  to  mislead.  He  states  that  it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  masts  should  have  plenty  of  play  when 
speed  is  desired,  and  that  rigid  rigging  will  produce  the  best 
results  in  sailing.  Respecting  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  pay  that 
his  statement  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  experience  of  sailors,  and 
that  a  racing  vessel’s  speed  may  be  materially  affected  if  her 
rigging  is  set  up  very  taut. 

The  remainder  of  the  work  is  occupied  with  an  account  of  thor 
different  kinds  of  sailing  boats,  perhaps  disproportioned  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  volume,  but  full  of  valuable  details,  and  containing 
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instructions  in  seamanship,  and  a  glossary  of  nautical  terms,  which 

appear  to  have  been  written  with  great  care.  On  the  whole,  Mr. 
Dixon  Kemp’s  book,  though  open  to  criticism  in  some  respects, 
certainly  merits  very  high  praise.  The  subject  is  almost  exhaus¬ 
tively  treated,  and  the  work  amply  fulfils  the  promise  of  its  title- 
page,  being  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  manual  of  yacht  and 
boat  sailing. 


A  FRENCH  HEIRESS  IN  HER  OWN  CHATEAU. 

\\TV  have  lately  had  one  or  two  excellent  Anglo-French  stories. 

.  Marmorne,  for  example,  showed  all  the  graceful  power  of 
description  which  we  should  have  expected  from  its  reputed 
author,  and  it  also  excelled  in  some  respects  in  clever  delineation 
of  character.  We  can  hardly  give  a  better  idea  of  the  French 
Heiress  than  by  informing  admirers  of  Marmorne  that  it  is  in 
many  respects  much  ot  the  same  type.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Anjou, 
as  that  ot  Marmorne  was  in  Burgundy ;  and  in  one  as  in  the  other 
there  are  artistic  sketches  of  landscape,  thrown  in  incidentally 
rather  than  wrought  out.  There  are  graphic  studies  of  rural  life, 
which  seem  to  be  suggested  naturally  by  the  course  of  the  story, 
and  are  never  dragged  in  by  the  head  and  shoulders.  We  have 
glimpses  of  the  church  architecture  of  provincial  towns,  from  the 
cathedral  of  Le  Mans  downwards.  We  are  reminded  of  the  his¬ 
torical  associations  connected  with  such  monuments  as  the  tomb 
of  the  consort  of  Cceur  de  Lion.  We  are  introduced  to  im¬ 
posing  mediaeval  chateaux  that  have  escaped  or  survived  the 
storms  of  the  Revolution,  rising  in  grey  magnificence  among  their 
venerable  woods.  We  are  passed  through  their  cours  cThonneur 
and  introduced  into  the  grand  apartments,  where  we  admire  the 
blending  of  modern  and  mediaeval  decoration.  We  stroll  along  the 
terraces  and  among  the  trim  parterres,  where  the  gay  luxuriance  of 
bloom  relieves  the  sense  ot  formality.  "We  see  the  peasants 
at  work  in  the  vineyards  in  the  vintage-time.  We  watch  them 
driving  the  plough  along  the  furrows,  or  drop  in  upon  them  as 
they  are  enjoying  their  comfortable  meal  of  cabbage  soup  and 
rough  red  wine.  All  these  things  are  the  necessary  appendages  of 
great  French  country  mansions  of  the  best  sort.  For  A  French 
Heiress  tn  her  oivn  Chateau,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  title,  is 
emphatically  a  novel  of  good  society.  Indeed  its  pictures  of 
society  strike  us  as  slightly  idealized  in  more  than  one  respect.  In 
the  first  place,  we  suspect  that  there  are  few  French  neighbourhoods 
nowadays  ^.here  you  find  such  a  pleasant  set  of  high-born  families 
who  are  all  thoroughly  well-to-do  in  the  world.  Everywhere  we 
have  wealth  and  magnificent  chateaux  and  all  the  luxury  that 
money  can  buy.  And,  in  the  next  place,  the  people  to  whom  we 
are  presented  are  almost  without  an  exception  unnaturally  attrac¬ 
tive.  If  they  have  a  common  failing,  it  is  pride  of  caste ;  and  they 
are  morbidly  scrupulous  as  to  admitting  outsiders  to  the  circle  which 
their  amiable  dispositions  make  a  paradise.  But  this  conspicuous 
trait  is  undoubtedly  characteristic  and  very  true  to  nature  in  the 
main,  while  there  can  be  no  question  whatever  as  to  the  fidelity  of 
the  pictures.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  author  has  lived  the  life 
which  she  describes  so  well.  Yet,  looking  at  it  from  our  British 
point  of  view,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  she  is  prejudiced  as 
to  the  superior  charms  of  the  life  they  lead  in  France ;  although, 
after  all,  she  does  her  idealizing  with  an  air  of  such  easy  conviction 
that  it  is  only  on  subsequent  reflection  that  we  come  to  differ  from 
her.  It  is  true  that  on  one  most  important  social  question  she 
admits  a  blot  in  the  French  system.  For  her  story  chiefly  turns 
on  the  mistake  of  marriages  made  by  arrangement,  and  on  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  English  practice  of  leaving  young  people  to  choose 
for  themselves. 

The  heiress  is  Marie  de  Sainte-Hilaire,  who  resides  in  the 
Chateau  des  Sapinieres  with  the  grandmother  whose  property  she 
is  to  inherit.  Mile,  de  Sainte-Hilaire  is  a  thoroughbred  and 
rather  attractive  young  maiden,  who  has  some  will  of  her  own,  but 
very  little  character.  In  the  opening  pages  her  grandmother  makes 
a  momentous  announcement  to  her.  It  relates  to  a  proposal  for  the 
hand  of  the  young  heiress  from  a  suitor  who  is  all  that  could  pos¬ 
sibly  be  desired.  The  Marquis  de  Rochemar  is  of  the  old  noblesse, 
and  proprietor  of  one  of  the  finest  domains  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Marie  de  Sainte-Hilaire  lends  a  not  unwilling  ear,  and  promises 
obedience.  It  is  true  that  she  has  only  some  childish  recollections 
ot  the  youthful  suitor,  but  the  recollections,  such  as  they  are,  are 
pleasant,  and  she  still  keeps  the  honhonnih'e  he  had  given  her  by 
way  of  keepsake.  She  has  heard  encouraging  reports  of  his  amiable 
disposition ;  and  her  position  as  wife  of  the  Marquis  will  be 
assured.  She  has  a  vague  idea  that  love  is  an  agreeable  element 
in  wedlock ;  it  comes  in  as  a  useful  help  to  those  considerations  of 
duty  and  honour  which  should  keep  a  young  woman  in  the  paths  of 
virtue ;  and  she  cherishes  a  hope  that  when  she  renews  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  her  husband  she  may  very  possibly  love  him.  And  her 
fond  and  shrewd  old  grandmother  has  made  careful  provision  for 
the  girls  happiness.  She  has  studied  the  character  of  her  grand¬ 
child,  she  is  quite  alive  to  the  weak  points  in  it,  and  has  per¬ 
suaded  herself  that  young  De  Rochemar  is  the  man  to  make  Marie 
happy.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  unfortunate  accident  of  the 
visit  of  some  English  cousins,  the  courtship  and  marriage  might 
have  gone  oft  smoothly  enough.  But  Frank  Wyatt,  with  his 
brother  and  sister,  comes  to  the  chateau  on  the  very  day  that  the 
engagement  has  been  ratified  by  letter.  Frank  is  essentially  a 
lady  s  man,  and  he  sets  off  by  a  variety  of  accomplishments  the 
easy  graces  of  a  Frenchman.  He  is  handsome  besides,  and  his 
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good  looks  are  refined  by  a  slight  delicacy  of  constitution.  He  has 
a  happy  gift  of  making  himself  agreeable  to  anybody,  of  insinuating 
well-timed  compliments,  and  of  saying  the  right  thing  at  the  rfoht 
moment.  He  sings  and  plays  and  sketches,  and,  in  short,  he  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  winning  the  hearts  of  the  venerable  grandmother  and  the 
inexperienced  grandchild.  So  implicitly  does  Mme.  de  Sainte- 
Hilaire  believe  in  her  nephew’s  rectitude  that  she  encourages  his 
cousinly  intimacy  with  Marie ;  and,  when  it  seems  to  be  too  Late, 
n-  iStrns  Wlth  Pr°f°und  sympathy  to  the  disclosure  of  his  feelings 
which  he  ventures  to  make  to  her.  Of  course  Marie’s  engagement 
has  made  a  connexion  impossible  which  otherwise  she  °would 
have  been  quite  inclined  to  approve.  So  the  shock  is  all  the 
greater  when  Marie  is  missing  one  morning,  and  when  it  becomes 
only  too  evident  that  Frank  has  run  away  with  her.  Throughout 
the  whole  affair  Frank  plays  a  commonplace  part.  He  is  selfish 
and  self-indulgent,  and,  if  he  does  act  like  a  villain,  it  is  chiefly 
because  he  has  the  habit  of  gratifying  his  fancies.  And  Marie,  too, 
is  commonplace  enough,  although  her  wayward  behaviour  and  the 
fluctuations  in  her  feelings,  the  final  decision  into  which  she  is 
hurried,  and  the  swift  repentance  that  follows  on  it,  are 
portrayed  with  no  ordinary  skill.  We  jhave  an  ill-regulated 
mind  influenced  to  folly  and  ingratitude  by  feelings  that  are  ex¬ 
tremely  natural .  in  themselves.  But  it  is  the  young  Marquis  de 
Rochemar  who  is  made  to  show  to  most  artistic  advantage  in  this 
episode.  A  plain-looking  youth  of  unpretending  manners,  there  is 
nothing  whatever  externally  impressive  in  him.  But,  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  must  have  been  excessively  embarrassing,  and  with 
a  sharp  sting  of  humiliation  in  them,  he  never  belies  for  a  moment 
the  nobility  of  his  nature  or  his  inborn  chivalry  of  bearing  and  con¬ 
duct.  He  suppresses  all  considerations  of  self  in  order  to  make  things 
smooth  for  the  girl  who  has  thrown  him  over  so  gratuitously.  And 
when  he  renews  his  proposals  with  the  utmost  respect  in  consider¬ 
ation  of  his  unfeigned  pity  for  her  escapade,  we  are  glad  to  know 
that  he  is  more  than  contented  with  a  wife  who  was  certainly  not 
deserving  of  so  admirable  a  husband.  Love  is  blind,  we  know,  and 
the  Marquis  is  really  in  love  with  Marie ;  and  her  weaker  nature 
moulds  itself  to  please  him. 

But  there  is  another  pair  who,  while  they  play  somewhat  subordi¬ 
nate  parts,  are  made  far  more  engaging.  F rank  Wyatt  has  a  younger 
bi  other,  who  is  the  very  opposite  to  him  in  disposition  and  person. 
Johnny  Wyatt  has  little  in  the  way  of  looks  to  recommend  him 
except  an  exceedingly  eloquent  pair  of  eyes.  But  he  has  the  frank¬ 
ness  and  courage  of  an  English  sailor,  with  a  modesty  that  very  much 
enhances  his  merits.  He  would  hide  his  lights  under  a  bushel,  only 
that  lucky  accidents  are  always  disclosing  the  exploits  he  would 
conceal,  and  consequently  he  gains  credit  in  proportion.  Then  for¬ 
tune  stands  his  friend,  while  his  selfish  brother  is  perpetually 
overreaching  himself.  Johnny  Wyatt  meets  his  fate  while, 
with  his  brother  and  sister,  he  is  killing  a  couple  of  hour3 
in  Le  Mans  on  their  way  to  the  Chateau  des  Sapinieres. 
He  is  dazzled  with  the  appearance  of  a  lady  in  a  church. 

“  There  by  God’s  grace  is  the  one  maid  for  me,”'is  the  idea  that 
immediately  flashes  through  his  mind,  although  of  course  he  never 
hopes  to  see  the  beauty  again.  But  in  the  course  of  the  hour  he 
has  saved  the  lives  of  the  lady  and  her  mother,  and,  to  complete  his 
gooa  fortune,  he  finds  that  these  De  Valmonts  are  the  nearest  neigh¬ 
bours  of  his  relative  Mme.  de  Sainte-Hilaire.  He  can  follow  up 
the  acquaintance  so  romantically  begun,  and  they  lose  no  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  evincing  their  gratitude.  Johnny  has  placed  his  affec¬ 
tions  more  worthily  than  his  brother.  Cticile  de  Valmont  is 
fascinating,  and  as  good  as  she  is  fascinating.  But,  in  spite  of  the 
De  Valmonts’  warm  gratitude,  their  aristocratic  prejudices  seem 
to  raise  an  impassable  barrier  between  the  daughter  and  the  penni¬ 
less  young  Englishman.  Of  course  Johnny  wins  his  beauty  in  the 
end,  and  we  cannot  imagine  any  couple  who  are  likely  to  lead 
happier  lives  together.  There  are  two  specially  admirable  scenes 
in  the  course  of  what  was  really  love-making,  though  they  tried 
hard  to  delude  themselves  as  to  their  feelings.  When  the  young 
people  are  taking  a  stroll  before  breakfast  in  the  company  of  Mme.  de 
Valmont,  Cticile  makes  allusion  to  the  gallant  rescue  of  a  drowning 
boy,  of  which  their  English  companion  was  the  hero,  and  which 
his  sister  in  her  indiscreet  affection  had  communicated  to  his 
French  friends.  Johnny  blushes  in  confusion,  and  abruptly 
changes  the  subject,  when  Cecile’s  little  dog  chances  to  slip  into 
the  mill  stream  by  which  they  are  strolling.  Whereupon  Mr.  Wyatt 
saves  the  pet  of  his  darling  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  life ;  and 
then,  when  she  has  reached  him  her  hand  to  help  him  out 
of  the  water,  the  only  sign  he  shows  of  excitement  is  being 
Hurried  into  an  abrupt  disclosure  of  his  feelings.  The  other  scene 
that  strikes  our  fancy  is  when  he  is  taking  leave  of  Cbcile  and  of 
France,  having  previously  given  something  like  a  promise  to  her 
mother  “  that  he  would  say  nothing  more  of  his  love  to  her 
daughter.”  C«Scile,  in  the  agitation  and  sorrow  of  the  parting  in¬ 
terview,  impulsively  offers  him  a  bouquet  of  violets  by  way  of 
remembrance,  but  with  a  mighty  effort  of  self-restraint  he  declines 
it.  Whereupon  for  once  she  flashes  a  queenly  glance  of  contempt  at 
him,  and  withdraws  with  the  most  stately  and  distant  of  curtsies. 
But,  all  the  same,  she  nearly  drives  her  parents  to  despair  by  re¬ 
fusing  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years  a  succession  of  highly 
eligible  offers ;  while  Johnny,  the  moment  after  she  has  left  the 
room,  snatches  a  flower  from  the  rejected  bouquet.  He  can  pro¬ 
duce  it  on  the  occasion  of  their  next  meeting,  as  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  of  apologies  for  the  behaviour  which  had  piqued  her.  The 
novel  is  lively,  picturesque,  and  dramatic  throughout ;  and  the 
author,  while  keeping  it  within  moderate  limits,  has  preserved  a 
due  harmony  of  proportion. 
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MACKINTOSH’S  HISTORY  OF  CIVILIZATION  IN 
SCOTLAND.* 

«  t  T  may  be  easier  to  find  fault  with  the  history  of  the  world, 

I  a  nation,  or  a  great  man,  than  to  understand  them,  says 
Mr.  Mackintosh  in  an  early  page ;  and,  if  this  be  true,  his  own 
book  must  be  very  much  like  the  history  of  the  world,  a  nation, 
or  a  great  man,  for  it  is  much  easier  to  find  fault  with  it  than  to 
understand  it.  Passing  over  its  flagrant  transgressions  of  all  rules 
of  Grammar  and  of  style,  its  most  radical  faults  arise  from  the 
fact  that  its  author  does  not  understand  thoroughly  the  history  of 
the  particular  nation  -which  he  has  chosen  to  write  about.  All 
his  information  is  taken  at  second  hand ;  and,  in  spite  of  the 
numerous  references  to  the  authorities  whom  he  has  consulted,  we 
cannot  but  suspect  him  of  a  very  superficial  acquaintance  with 
their  works,  when  we  find  so  well  known  a  name  as  that  ot  the 
author  of  the  Caledonia  everywhere  misquoted  as  Chambers.  With 
the  presumption  bred  of  superficial  knowledge,  our  author  does 
not  scruple  flatly  to  pronounce  his  dissent  from  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  such  scholars  as  Dr.  Hill  Burton  and  Dr.  Stuart 
when  these  happen  to  clash  with  his  own  preconceived  prejudices. 
He  openly  expresses  his  contempt  for  philosophers  and  historians 
who  have  passed  through  the  “  various  grades  of  education,”  and 
who  form  their  opinions  by  “  retiring  to  the  library  to  read,  think, 
and  generalize.”  Perhaps,  if  Mr.  Mackintosh  had  been  more  in 
the  habit  of  reading  and  thinking  either  in  a  library  or  elsewhere, 
his  book  might  have  been  better  worth  reading,  or  at  all  events 
there  would  have  been  less  of  it  to  read.  Of  the  education 
which  lias  fitted  him  to  write  so  much  more  wisely  about  civiliza¬ 
tion  than  the  philosophers  and  historians  whom  he  contemns,  he 
tells  us  nothing  except  that  at  one  time  he  was  a  private  in  the 
British  army.  A  recollection  of  his  boyhood  passed  as  a  cowherd 
gives  the  subject-matter  for  the  only  passage  in  his  book  that 
contains  an  original  fact  really  worth  telling : — 

About  thirty  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  boy,  along  with  an  elder  brother, 
tending  the  cattle  of  a  wealthy  farmer  on  the  banks  of  the  Deveron, 
Aberdeenshire,  our  master  ordered  my  brother  to  cut  rowan  wood  branches, 
and  put  pieces  of  them  above  every  door  about  the  farm.  IV hen  we  were 
thus  engaged,  I  asked  my  brother  what  was  the  meaning  of  it.  He  smiled, 
and  said  it  was  to  keep  out  the  witches,  which  indeed  was  true.  The  same 
farmer  caused  us  every  year,  early  in  the  month  of  May,  to  collect  strati 
and  heather,  carry  it  a  short  distance  from  the  farm,  and  make  a  bonfire  to 
bum  the  witches.  These  are  things  I  have  done  with  my  own  hands. 
The  importance  of  such  customs,  and  the  notions  and  feelings  which  con¬ 
tinued  them,  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  did  not  originate  in  Christian  times. 
They  are  manifestly  the  survivals  of  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the  people 
in  ages  prior  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 

It  seems,  then,  tbat  Mr.  Mackintosh  bas  been  somewhat  of  a  Jack- 
of-all-trades,  and  bas  only  taken  to  literature  as  an  afterthought. 
This  may  excuse  the  haziness  of  his  mind  on  the  subject.  He 
finds  it 

necessary  to  clear  up  the  real  position  of  an  unlettered  people.  The  ideas 
now  in  vogue,  I  believe,  are  extremely  one-sided  and  misleading.  It  does 
not  follow  that  a  people  without  written  literature  have  no  literature  at  all ; 
a  literature  always  exists  long  before  it  is  committed  to  writing.  What 
are  called  literary  languages  are  few  in  number  compared  with  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  dialects  a’nd  speech  of  the  human  race.  And  who  is  bold  enough 
to  assert  that  these  dialects  are  destitute  of  literature  ?  Without  travelling 
bevond  the  limits  of  Britain,  though  we  have  only  one  literary  language, 
there  is  a  nhmber  of  dialects  which  have  a  literature  of  their  own,  some  of 
it  written,  but  much  of  it  unwritten. 

He  seems  to  forget  that,  though  there  are  books  which  are  not 
literature,  there  cannot  be  literature  without  books. 

The  volume  now  before  us,  though  it  takes  us  down  to  the 
fifteenth  century,  is  but  a  fragment  of  the  projected  work.  We 
are  threatened  with  four  more,  each  as  large  as  this,  the  first  of 
the  set.  In  the  last  volume  the  author  promises  to  “  grapple  with 
some  of  the  outstanding  problems  of  politics,  sociology,  and  reli¬ 
gion,  which  interest  the  present  generation.”  Husbanding,  we 
presume,  his  forces  for  this  final  struggle,  he  makes  not  the  slightest 
attempt  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  which  meet  him  at  a  very 
early  stage  of  his  work.  The  whole  question  of  the  civilization  of 
the  Celtic  period  is  lightly  dismissed'  with  the  assurance  that 
“  little  is  known  of  the  state  of  society,  except  that  it  was  rather 
rough  from  end  to  end  of  the  island.”  Yet  a  high  authority  on 
the  subject  tells  us  that  the  advanced  state  of  civilization  of  the 
Scots  won  the  admiration  of  the  rude  Northmen,  their  destroyers, 
and  ascribes  its  decay  to  the  fact  that  it  was  like  that  of  some  Oriental 
nations,  too  complete  to  be  consistent  with  progress.  Although  Mr. 
Mackintosh  will  not  allow  to  the  Scots  the  literary  credit  which 
they  surely  deserve,  because  so  few  of  their  books  survive,  he  is 
not  at  all  sceptical  as  to  the  culture  of  the  Romans.  Touching 
this  we  read,  “Amid  the  wild  throbs  of  the  expiring  fabric 
new  forces  were  generated,  and  the  effete  civilization  faded  like  a 
dream.”  One  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  Roman  roads  and  walls 
are  more  tangible  traces  than  most  dreams  leave  behind  them,  and 
the  confusion  of  metaphor  which  endows  a  building  with  pulsation 
is  bewildering.  But  this  is  but  a  tame  specimen  of  our  author’s 
finer  manner.  He  revels  in  metaphor,  and  apparently  thinks  solely 
of  the  sound  of  his  words,  leaving  the  sense  to  take  care  of  itself. 
Thus,  after  announcing  that  he  will  now  touch  on  the  “  feathered 
tribes,”  he  talks  about  “  butterflies  and  bees.”  We  are  tempted  to 
quote  what  he  himself  would  call  “  another  trait  morsel”  of  his 
rhetoric : — 

Buonaparte  was  endued  by  nature  with  great  faculties,  but  he  became 
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inwarped  in  egotism,  and  bared  his  humanity  to  the  bone,  till  it  clattered 
in  hideousness  and  wallowed  in  gore.  Who  would  covet  a  single  wreath  of 
the  garlands  or  a  feather  of  such  plumes  as  encircled  his  brow  ? 

A  little  further  on  we  are  told  that  Kenneth  MacAlpin  “  throttled 
the  shout  of  all  competitors.”  The  scanty  record  which  is  all 
the  authentic  history  we  have  of  the  union  of  the  Scottish  and 
British  Crowns  says  nothing  about  any  competitors ;  but  one  thing 
is  certain— had  there  been  any,  the  son  of  Alpin  would  scarcely  have 
been  content  with  throttling  their  shout.  He  would  have  put 
them  past  the  power  of  shouting  for  ever.  In  another  page  the 
greatest  of  the  Plantagenets  comes  before  us,  “  seething  like  a  tiger 
in  his  wrath.”  This  same  wrathful  tiger  is  clearly  the  author’s 
bete  noire.  Anon  the  metaphor  changes ;  Edward  becomes  a  bird 
instead  of  a  beast  of  prey.  Here  he  has  not  yet  begun  to  seethe, 
though  his  nobles  are  setting  him  the  example : — 

The  last  king  of  the  Celtic  race  of  Scotland  sleeps  with  his  fathers  ;  and  the 
crown  of  a  far  descended  line  falls  to  a  weakly  infant.  The  horizon  is  already 
blackening,  the  thickening  clouds  are  gathering  fast ;  a  grasping  nobility 
are  madly  seething  to  obtain  their  ends,  like  enraged  waves  heedlessly 
dashing  against  the  rocks;  while  high  above  them  all,  in  the  distance, 
serenely  sits  a  king  with  eagle  eyes,  brooding  over  the  object  of  his  prey. 
He  is  in  no  hurry,  but  coolly  beholds  and  calculates,  and  awaits  his  oppor¬ 
tunity — are  not  these  thoughts  uppermost  in  his  mind  ?  Rays  of  hope  and 
dreams  of  glory,  vain  shadows  of  a  fleeting  day  ! 

And  again,  after  tbe  second  revolt  of  the  Scots,  we  find  him 
sweeping  in  his  power  and  pride,  in  spite  of  all  his  rolls  of  homages, 
falsehood,  fraud,  and  premeditated  imposture,  bloodshed,  rapine,  murder, 
and  destruction,  which  he  had  weltered  through  in  order  to  gain  his  object, 
lived  to  see  that  object  vanishing  from  his  grasp  ;  and  like  the  beast  of  the 
forest  when  despoiled  of  its  prey,  tottering  on  the  grave  as  he  was,  he 
raged  with  uncontrollable  fury,  all  because  the  people  of  Scotland  would 
not  yield  to  his  will. 

But,  apart  from  bis  dealings  with  tbe  Scots,  Mr.  Mackintosh  bas 
another  bone  to  pick  with  Edward — tbat  is,  bis  descent  from  the 
heroic  race  whom  be  elegantly  stigmatizes  as  tbe  “stinking 
Normans.”  He  scouts  tbe  notion  that  they  were  brave  and 
chivalrous,  and  bolds  tbat  “they  were  brave  only  when  encased  in 
a  coat  of  iron  and  mounted  on  horseback.”  Nor  will  be 
admit  tbat  they  bad  any  band  in  tbe  civilization  of  Scotland.  His 
opinion  of  tbe  race  is  thus  summed  up : — 

Doubtless  they  considered  themselves  the  people,  and  wisdom  might 
have  died  with  them  ;  but  sorry  civilisers  were  they — brutalisers,  rather, 
shall  I  say,  from  beginning  to  end,  till  the  last  of  them  perished  amid 
murder  and  blood. 

He  laughs  to  scorn  tbe  notion  that  we  must  “ascribe  to  the 
stragglers  who  found  their  way  to  tbe  Court  of  tbe  Scottish  Kings 
tbe  main  impulse  of  our  civilization.”  He  would  have  it  ascribed 
“  chiefly  to  tbe  energy  and  spirit  of  tbe  people  and  the  external 
circumstances  and  conditions  surrounding  them.  He  is,  in  fact, 
bent  on  eliminating  tbe  Norman  element  from  tbe  nation  alto¬ 
gether,  and  asserts  tbat  few  of  the  “  Norman  nobles  remained  to 
count  their  acres  in  Scotland  when  tbe  War  of  Independence  came 
to  a  close.”  Yet  after  this  very  war  there  were  so  many  Norman 
nobles  left  tbat  it  was  found  expedient  to  pass  an  Act  bidding 
them  choose  between  their  English  and  Scottish  estates,  and  it  was 
this  Act  alone  which  settled  tbe  question  on  which  side  of  the 
Border  line  such  great  names  as  Percy  and  Douglas  should  be 
feared  and  followed. 

Why  Mr.  Mackintosh  has  undertaken  a  task  for  which  he  is  so 
ill  fitted  we  cannot  imagine.  Has  not  Cosmo  Innes  already  told 
us  all  that  there  is  to  tell  of  the  social  state  of  Scotland  during  the 
middle  ages  ?  And  have  not  Mr.  Skene  and  Dr.  Hill  Burton 
treated  of  the  earlier  and  later  periods  with  great  skill,  learning, 
and  discretion?  Why  then  should  Mr.  Mackintosh  rush  into 
print  for  no  other  purpose  apparently  than  to  treat  his  subject 
much  as  Luther  did  the  church  door  at  Wittenberg — to  wit,  to 
make  it  a  means  for  airing  his  own  opinions  ?  These  opinions 
find  vent  in  rhapsodies  on  life,  letters,  the  laws  of  the  Deity  and 
of  the  universe,  and  a  vast  variety  of  subjects  in  no  way  germane 
to  the  matter  in  hand.  Thus,  in  the  concluding  chapter  on 
literature,  we  have  the  author’s  views  about  dancing  thus  ex¬ 
pressed  : — 

Dancing  is  especially  valuable  as  a  harmless  and  invigorating  amusement 
for  young  people.  Those  who  have  never  danced  themselves  cannot  enter 
into  the  pleasing  feeliDgs  and  sentiments  associated  with  it,  and  therefore 
they  cannot  give  a  sound  opinion  on  the  matter.  The  notions  which  some 
hold  on  this  form  of  diversion,  and  on  every  form  of  effusive  art,  are 
ridiculous  and  stupid,  and  pernicious  in  the  highest  degree. 

But  we  have  said  enough  of  a  thoroughly  worthless  book.  One 
more  extract  from  its  concluding  page,  and  we  have  done : — 

Probably  mankind  have  always  enjoyed  more  happiness  than  is  commonly 
supposed.  Cold  is  the  heart  that  never  stirred  and  the  soul  that  never 
glowed ;  dull  is  the  ear  that  never  thrilled  and  the  eye  that  never  beamed  ; 
dark  is  the  face  that  never  smiled  and  the  cheek  that  never  blushed ;  weak 
is  the  foot  that  never  frisked  and  the  hand  that  never  toiled. 

To  this  poetical  theory  of  life  we  feel  constrained  to  add,  weak 
also  is  the  writer  who  never  learned  grammar;  and  both  weak 
and  weary  must  the  reader  be  who  toils  to  the  last  page  of  a 
tedious  book  from  which  neither  pleasure  nor  profit  can  be  won. 


THE  TRIBUTARY  STATES  OF  BENGAL.* 

THERE  must  be  very  few  educated  Englishmen  who  have  not 
heard  of  Rajas  and  Maharajas,  and  who  do  not  vaguely  aa- 

*  A  Statistical  Account  of  Bengal  By  W.  W.  Hunter,  B.A.,  LL.D., 
Director-General  of  Statistics  to  the  Government  of  India,  &c.  Vols.  VI., 
X.,  XVII.,  XIX.  London  :  Trubner  &  Co. 
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sociate  these  terms  with  Oriental  magnificence  and  territorial 
power.  But  Rajas,  like  Moliere’s  faggots,  are  of  very  different 
kinds.  In  almost  every  district  of  Bengal  there  are  one  or  two 
Rajas  who  possess  large  estates,  who  dwell  in  tawdry  palaces,  who 
maintain  hordes  of  dependents,  and  who  wield  that  influence 
which  is  invariably  connected  with  superior  rights  in  land.  In 
the  eye  of  the  law  there  is  no  distinction  between  these  magnates 
and  the  humblest  Eaivart  who  tills  the  ground,  or  the  lowest 
Jdiya  who  supplies  the  regal  household  with  fish.  Their  persons 
and  property  are  not  protected  against  the  Queen’s  writ.  They 
are  amenable  to  policemen  and  to  courts  analogous  to  our  county 
courts.  No  salute  is  ever  tired  in  their  honour.  Save  and  except 
that  some  of  them  enjoy  a  certain  immunity  from  subpeenas  as 
witnesses  in  civil  cases,  they  are  in  every  sense  of  the  word 
ordinary  subjects.  .They  represent,  in  fact,  though  the  term  may  be 
somewhat  misleading,  the  squirearchy  or  lauded  aristocracy  of  the 
Presidency  of  Bengal.  But  there  is  another  race  of  Rajas  distinct 
from  the  beings  who  iuvite  the  Judge  and  the  Collector  to  a 
display  of  fireworks  and  a  cold  collation  on  the  Queen’s  birthday, 
and  who  are  sometimes  coerced  or  beguiled  into  giving  a  splendid 
cup  for  the  station  race  meeting  in  the  Christinas  week.  The 
history,,  position,  and  circumstances  of  some  of  these  real  Rajas 
and  their  principalities  will  form  the  subject  of  the  present  paper. 

No  cut-and-dried  political  formula  has  ever  defined  these  tribu¬ 
tary  Rajas,  or  brought  them  under  one  schedule.  They  vary  in 
size,  powers,  privileges,  jurisdiction,  and  payment  of  tribute. 
Some  have  the  powers  of  life  and  death  over  their  subjects ; 
others  can  only  fine  and  imprison  offenders.  All  are,  in  some 
way  or  other,  subject  to  the  control  and  guidance  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner..  There  are  some  things  which,  though  not  positively  laid 
down  in  any  code  or  enactment,  they  are  perfectly  well  aware 
they  must  not  do.  They  must  notallow  widows  to  burn  them¬ 
selves  ;  they  must  put  down  barbarous  rites  and  cruel  modes  of 
punishment;  they  must  not  involve  themselves  hopelessly  in 
banki  uptcy.;  and  of  course  they  must  not  make  war  against  each 
other,  but  in  political  controversies  mast  show  themselves  amen¬ 
able  to  the  behest  of  the  Paramount  Power. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  congeries  of  these  States  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Province  of  Orissa.  They  are,  or  were,  nineteen 
in  number,  but  two  have  been  confiscated— one  in  1840,  and 
the  other  in  1848.  The  country  is  hilly,  wild,  and  wooded,  and 
some  idea  of  its  backwardness  may  be  formed  from  the  facts 
recorded  bv  Mr.  Hunter,  that  these  States  cover  an  area  of 
sixteen  thousand  square  miles;  that  they  support  a  population 
of  little  more  than  one  million  twelve  hundred  thousand  souls; 
and  that,  in  all  this  extent  of  country,  only  one  town  has 
between  five  and  six  thousand  inhabitants,  and  only  ten  upwards 
ot  two  thousand.  I  he  incomes  of  these  chiels  are  in  many  cases 
petty,  and  their  tribute  in  consequence  is  insignificant.  Revenues  of 
1,000/.  or  1,500/.  a  year,  and  payments  of  ioo/.'to  200I.  to  the  British 
Government,  do  not  convey  ideas  of  magnificence  and  grandeur. 
The  Sta  e  of  Keon  jhur,  however,  is  an  exception,  as  it  yields  its  Raja 
a  comfortable  income  of  more  than  6,000/.  a  year,  and  the  Raja  of 
Dhenkanal  may  he  termed,  for  those  latitudes,  an  enlightened'  and 
liberal  ruler.  Mr.  Hunter  gives  an  amusing  account  of  his  own  visit 
to  the  capital  ol  this  latter  Raja.  This  potentate  administered 
punishment  to  offenders  under  the  Indian  Penal  Code,  kept  his 
prisoners  at  hard  and  serviceable  work  on  the  roads,  had  established 
a  school  and  a  dispensary,  had  fitted  up  a  drawing-room  in  what  he 
thought  was  the  correct  English  style,  with  clocks,  musical-boxes, 
and  a  picture  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
plumed  himself,  on  having  slaughtered  nearly  three  hundred  tigers 
in  the  course  of  his  long  and  prosperous  reign.  Some  generations 
back  it  was  not  so  easy  to  obtain  access  to  the  capitals  of  some 
Rajas,  to  whom  an  official  visit  seemed  to  bode  no  good,  and 
who  were  led  to  connect  the  appearance  of  the  Commissioner  with 
diminished  consequence,  reform  of  abuses,  formal  requests  for 
impiovemeuts,  or  other  topics  suggestive  of  moral  pressure  and 
big hly  distasteful  to  the  Oriental  mind.  We  recollect  in  one  in¬ 
stance  that  the  Commissioner  of  the  day,  a  man  of  great  earnest¬ 
ness  and  yet  of  forbearance  in  dealing  w’ith  native  chief's,  was  ex¬ 
tremely  anxious  to  procure  a  guide  to  take  him  up  to  the  fort  of 
one  of  these  Orissa  Rajas,  which  lay  even  more  out  of  the  common 
track  than  usual,  shrouded  iu  dense  jungles  and  unhealthy  ranges 
of  hills.  For  a  long  time  all  official  urgency  was  baffled  by  a 
variety  of  inconsistent  excuses.  There  was  no  road  at  all,  in  or 
out  of  the  capital,  or,  if  there  was,  it  was  never  used.  Only  two 
men  ever  lived  who  cared  to  take  you  through  such  jungles,  and, 
of  these,  one  had  died  last  year,  and  the  other  had  gone  on  a  pilgrim¬ 
age  to  Gya.  The  Sahib  would  get  jungle  fever,  and  all  the  native 
officials  would  die  if  the  attempt  were  made,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  road  being  beset  by  vicious  hears  and  man-eating  tigers.  °  So 
the  attempt  was  about  to  be  abandoned  when,  in  the  evening  as  the 
Commissioner  was  sitting  alone  in  his  tent  after  dinner,  anative, 
without  the  slightest  warning,  made  his  appearance  with  folded 
hands,  and  uttered  this  simple  exclamation “  Khoclcnvund! 
Rasta  hai”  (“ My  lord,  there  is  a  road”).  Without  a  syllable 
more,  he  vanished  like  the  Highlander  graphically  depicted  by 
Macaulay,  at  the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  who,  favoured  by  the  dark¬ 
ness,  was  gone  in  a  moment.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  a 
road,  was  found,  that  a  guide  was  forthcoming,  that  the  Com¬ 
missioner  reached  the  capital  in  the  backwoods,  and  that  the 
Raja  or  his  successor,  remains  to  this  day  in  the  enjoyment 
of  his  dignity  and  privileges.  These  petty  States  are  governed  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Cuttack,  under  the  title  of  Superintendent,  in 
dnect  communication  with  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal, 


and  without  any  meddlesome  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Board 
ot  Revenue,  or  similar  device  for  discouraging  personal  effort  and 
evading  responsibility.  Mr.  Hunter’s  account  of  the  neighbouring 
ivfionds  pr  Ivandhs  and  the  suppression  of  human  sacrifices  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  his  description  of  Orissa  is  full  of  interest,  and  is, 
moreover,  free  from  alarming  statistics. 

Not  very  dissimilar  are  the  Tributary  States  comprised  in  the 
tract  north  of  Orissa,  known  as  the  South-West  Frontier  Agency, 
or  the  country,  of.  Chutia  Nagpore.  One  of  the  most  prominent  of 
t  liese  feudatories  is  the  Raja  of  Udaipur  or  Oodeypore,  who  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  Rajpoot  Prince  of  the" same  denomination 
tar  away  in  the  sands  of  Rajpootaua.  The  country  known  as 
v  liota.  or  Chiitia  Nagpore  is  wild  and  picturesque.  To  the  north 
there  is  a  great  plateau,  more  than  3,000  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
and  the  remainder  is  made  up  of  steppes  and  valleys  and  low  ranges 
of  hills.  The  rivers  roll  down  particles  of  gold,  and  the  hills  con¬ 
tain  some  deposits  of  iron,  hut  we  are  sorry  to  damp  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  capitalists  and  speculators  bv  the  expression  of  our  belief 
that  the  mineral  reserves  of  the  Raja" of  Oodeypore  will  never  he 
anything  but  trifling  in  amount.  The  land  -revenue  is  small,  and 
Udaipur  in  importance  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  compared  with 
birgu.ja,  whose  ruler  has  a  revenue  of  3,000/.  a  year,  exclu¬ 
sive,  of  lands  enjoyed  by  subordinate  branches  of  the  reiguin°- 
family.  All  these  localities  are  peopled  with  strange  aboriginal 
tribes,  and  we  have  already  on  a  previous  occasion  drawn  attention 
to  many  \  aluable  details  about  Gonds  and  Kolarian  tribes  and  others 
who.  worship  the  sun  and  tigers,  and  who,  till  lately,  offered  human 
sacrifices  to  these  deities  ;  a  practice  which  under  British  domina¬ 
tion  they  have  been  obliged  to  exchange  for  the  harmless  offering 
of  an  image  of  man  made  up  of  straw.  Naturalists  will  find  at 
p  267  of  Vol.  XVII.  a  description  of  the  curious  short-tailed  vianis 
(Mams  pentadactyla) — an  animal  covered  with  scales,  inoffensive, 
and  possessed  of  enormous  strength  in  the  muscles  of  the  back  and 
loins. 

I  bus  far  as  regards  the  Western  and  South-Western  Rajas  of 
the  Bengal  Presidency.  Far  away  to  the  East  we  find  the  ruler 
ot  .  what  is  called  Hill  or  Independent  Tippera.  The  history  of 
tins  potentate  presents  us  Tvitli  features  which  are  exceptional  and 
singular  in  the  category  of  families  where  everything  is  odd. 
U  bile  he  is  independent  in  his  own  country,  he  is  the  holder  of  a 
valuable,  estate  in  British  territory,  and  is  in  this  respect  an  ordi- 
n.aiy  J >1  itish  subject,  liable  to  sue  and  be  sued  in  our  revenue  and 
civil  courts.  The  rental  which  he  derives  from  this  estate  has 
been  estimated  at  three  times  that  of  the  independent  terri- 
toiy.  The  present  Raja  claims  to  be  the  one  hundred  and 
seventy-third  in  descent  from  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  • 
and,  vague, .  confused,  and  traditional  as  all  Oriental  histories 
are,  there  is  nothing-  absolutely  incredible  iu  this  claim. 
Mohammedan  viceroys  never  established  themselves  firmly  in  this 
country.  Nawabs  from  Dacca  put  up  one  king  and  pulled  down 
auothei ,  parcelled  out  some  of  the  land  amongst  their  descendants 
invaded  the  hills,  and  were  forced  to  retire  by  the  presence  of  an 
irresistible  opponent  in  the  shape  of  jungle  fever,  but  never  really 
got  peimanent  possession  of  anything  but  the  Zemindary,  which,  as 
we  have  already  explained,  is  situated  in  the  British  district  of  the 
same  name.  Another  curious,  feature  in  this  political  history  is 
that  the  succession  to  the  Raj  or  kingship  is  practically  decided 
in  our  own  civil,  courts,  by  litigation  for  the  ordinary  Zemindary. 
All  claims  on.  this  latter  head  must  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  District 
Court,  the  High  Court,  and  the  Privy  Council.  And  the  ultimate 
decision  on  lands  within  British  territory  is  allowed  to  govern  any 
dispute  as  to.  the  succession  to  the  throne.  The  present  Raja  is  a 
man  of  no  inconsiderable  acquirements.  He  speaks  four  native 
languages  and  has  some  acquaintance  with  English.  He  takes 
pleasure  in  photography,  oil-painting,  and  astronomy  and  physical 
sciences.  His  State  has  benefited  considerably  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Minister  of  a  clever  Bengali,  who  had  served  as  a 
Deputy-Magistrate  under  our  own  system.  By  means  of  this 
officer,  police,  revenue,  and  civil  courts  have  been  established  ■ 
gaols  have  been  constructed,  in  which,  however,  the  disci¬ 
pline  does  not  err  on  the  side  of  severity,  seeing  that  prisoners 
are  occasionally  allowed  leave  of  absence  on  giving  a  verbal 
j?romise  to  return  and  serve  out  their  period  of  confinement;  the 
army,  consisting  of  2 77  men,  including  officers,  has  been  re¬ 
modelled  ;  and  some  attempt  has  been  made  to  classify  the  various 
items  of  revenue..  The  financial  capacity  with  which  certain  Eno-- 
lish  writers  persist  in  crediting  native  Ministers  is  illustrated  by  the 

classification  of  the  Budget.  In  addition  to  the  usual  items,  a  tax 
is  levied  on  the  capture  of  elephants,  on  the  registration  of 
marriages,  on  oil,  on  the  grazing  of  buffaloes,  on  earthen  cakes 
eaten  by  women  during  their  pregnancy,  and  on  the  export  of  parrots. 
The  total  revenue  of  the  Independent  tract  is  now  stated  at  under 
20,000/.  a  year,  while  that  accruing  within  British  territory  is  over 
50,000/.  The  hills  abound  with  wild  animals,  from  the  barking- 
deer  to  the  elephant  and  the  tiger ;  and,  besides  partridges  and 
jungle  fowl,  there  are  two  kinds  of  pheasants.  But,  what  with 
heavy  forest  jungle,  bamboos  in  dense  clusters,  wild  canes  and 
thorns,  and  low  and  swampy  places,  there  is  little  to  tempt  the 
English  sportsman  to  Tippera ;  aDd  after  the  first  few  showers  of 
rain,  the  leeches,  the  mosquitoes,  the  ticks,  and  the  horseflies 
render  an  encampment  in  the  forest  unbearable.  The  inhabitants 
— that  is  to  say,  the  pure  Tipperahs— have  a  language  of  their  own. 
which  philologists  range  under  the  Manipur-Chittagong  group  of 
the  1  ibeto-Lurman  family.  They  are  described  as  superstitious, 
timid  and  cruel  by  turns,  but  free  from  prudery  and  artificial 
restraint.  Marriages  are  decided  by  affection  and  choice,  and  not 
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by  the  intervention  of  match-makers.  There  is,  we  need  hardly 
say,  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  to  interfere 
with  the  internal  administration,  though  for  a  few  years  past  a 
Political  Agent  has  resided  at  the  capital,  which  is  known  as 

Agartala. 

The  little  compact  State  of  Koch  Behar,  also  on  the  eastern 
frontier,  deserves  additional  notice  from  the  fact  that  its  Raja  is 
now  amono-st  us.  Tacitus,  in  the  Eleventh  Book  of  liis  Annals, 
introduces0 a  brief  episode  of  a  prince  of  the  Cherusci,  who  was 
related  to  the  great  Armenius,  and  who  had  spent  some  time  at 
Rome,  where  he  was  known  as  ItaMcus.  His  graceful  torm  and 
skill  in  horsemanship  had  obviously  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
Romans ;  but  some  of  his  own  tribe,  when  he  was  sent  back,  to 
assume  charge  of  the  government,  were  offended. by  his  foreign 
education  and  manners,  and  the  result  of  this  political  experiment 
could  not  be  pronounced  a  success.  There  is,  however,  little  tear 
that  an  Indian  minor  Raja,  though  he  has  visited  Continental 
capitals  and  dined  with  Englishmen,  will  find  his  subjects  in. 
revolt  aud  his  capital  shut  against  him  on  his  return.  And,  if 
anything  is  ever  to  be  made  of  these  feudatories,  it  can  only  be  by 
our  showing  them  what  real  English  civilization  is  like.  Koch 
Behar  itself  lies  rather  out  of  the  way  at  present,  coming  as  it 
does  between  -  Assam,  the  Bootan  Hoars,  the  hill  territory  ol 
Darjeeling,  and  the  district  of  Rungpore.  It  is  flat,  well  cul¬ 
tivated  except  towards  the  north-east,  but  liable  to  perpetual 
metamorphoses  from  violent  hill  streams.  The  rivers,  issuing  in 
force  from  the  mountains,  cut  and  carve  the  plains  at  their 
pleasure.  Trees  have  no  chance,  and  are  swept  away  before  they 
can  grow  to  respectable  dimensions.  There  are  no  village  com¬ 
munities,  and  no  large  proprietors.  The  whole  of  the  land,  in  theory, 
belongs  to  the  Raja,  whose  revenue  is  collected  from  the  jotdars, 
who  are  small  farmers  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  These 
men,  with  a  few  relatives  and  an  under  tenant  or  two, 
live  in  isolation  on  their  homesteads:  and  of  the  densely 
populated  villages  where  whole  castes  occupy  different,  quarters, 
so  familiar  to  the  Bengal  collector  and  magistrate,  there  is  no  trace 
in  Koch  Behar.  Captain  Lewin,  the  Deputy  Commissioner  and 
Superintendent,  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  are  literally  no 
villages  in  the  State,  though  under  our  revenue  and  judicial 
system  farms  will  grow  to  hamlets  and  hamlets  to  towns,  at  some 
future  day.  The  income  of  the  Raja  is  now  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  a  year.  His  tribute  has  been  fixed  for  nearly  a 
century  at  a  little  under  7 pool.  During  the  same  period  the 
British  Government  has  had  repeatedly  to  interfere,  owing,  to 
quarrels,  intrigues,  incapacity,  and  extravagance.  But  nothing 
very  systematic  was  done  until  1864,  when  Lord  Lawrence  deter¬ 
mined  to  appoint  a  Commission  during  minority,  whose  business  it 
should  be  to  abolish  slavery,  to  reduce  expenditure,  and  to  look 
after  the  education  of  the  minor  who  was  sent  to  the  Patna  Col¬ 
lege.  This  is  the  gentleman  whose  title  for  the  last  month  or  so 
a  few  English  ladies  have  been  vainly  endeavouring  to  pronounce, 
and  who  is,  we  are  hound  to  say,  a  youth  of  very  fair  promise. 

If  the  Government  of  India  could  claim  no  other  merit,  it  has 
certainly  prevented  these  Rajas  from  being  swallowed  up  by 
more  powerful  rulers  to  whom  we  accord  the  privilege  of  salutes, 
and  who  maintain  considerable  armies  of  their  own,  though  it  is 
not  easy  to  say  what  foes  they  have  to  fear.  The  engagements  or 
treaties,  a?  they  are  termed,  which  define  the  status  and  maintain  the 
privileges  of  the  small  tributaries,  not  merely  in  Bengal  but  all 
over  India,  are  in  reality  charters  of  existence  confirmed  by  the 
Viceroy.  In  no  sense  are  they  treaties  entered  into  by 
tw.o  equal  Powms.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  British 
Govern: : -si.it  is  fully  prepared  to  recognize  the  validity  of  its  own 
acts ;  and  that,  in  case  of  mismanagement,  intrigue,  and  proof  of 
incapacity  for  administration,  the  Viceroy  will  only  interfere  on 
behalf  of  the  oppressed  subjects,  and  with  every  intention  of  pre¬ 
serving  the  rights  and  dignity  of  the  next  heir.  Some  twenty 
vears  ago  various  theories  were  propounded  about  these  Rajas. 
One  party  held  that  they  served  the  purpose  of  the  drunken  Ilelot. 
Their  principalities  were  the  receptacles  of  Asiatic  scum  of  all 
sorts,  and  were  to  stand  out  as  startling  contrasts  to  the  peace  and 
order  of  our  owu  territories.  Another  set  of  doctrinaires  declared 
boldly  that  our  Ryots  were  migrating  in  swarms  from  the  unbear¬ 
able  tyranny  of  an  exotic  administration  to  the  spotless  purity  of  a 
beloved  indigenous  rule.  The  candid  reader  who  consults  Mr. 
Hunter’s  volumes  will  have  little  difficulty  in  coming  to  correct 
conclusions.  The  aim  of  Indian  statesmen  in  these  cases  is  to 
enlist  ancient  descent  and  personal  character  on  the  side  of  order 
and  morality,  and  to  turn  out  young  princes  who  shall  be  equal 
to  the  task  of  properly  spending  a  fine  income  and  contributing 
to  the  happiness  of  some  millions  of  Hindus  and  wild  tribes.  It  is 
not  desirable  that  English  civilization  should,  in  the  case  of  such 
Rajas,  take  the  form  of  a  mere  capacity  for  imbibing  huge  draughts 
of  pale  ale,  aud  of  a  dress  and  hearing  which  would  better  become 
the  Portuguese  steward  of  a  second-rate  coasting  steamer. 


LETTERS  TO  TIAXS  AX  DEI! SEX.* 

LIKE  many  other  popular  writers,  Ilans  Andersen  contrived 
to  outlive,  not  his  fame  exactly,  but  the  extreme  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  his  admirers.  The  fate  of  his  works  in  England  forms  a 
curious  commentary  on  the  mutability  of  taste.  W  hen  he  was  in 

*  Breve  til  Hans  Christian  Andrrscn.  Utlgiune  af  C.  St.  A.  Lille  Og 
Nikolai  boali.  Copenhagen :  RcitzeL  1877. 


the  prime  of  life,  and  had  lately  visited  our  country,  the  demand 
here  for  his  writings  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  English 
publishers  at  last  outbid  the  Danes  and  the  Germans,  and  his  auto¬ 
biography,  if  not  others  of  his  hooks,  appeared  first  of  all  in  an 
English  dress.  But,  as  time  went  on,  the  customary  Christmas 
volume  of  tales  found  a  less  eager  circle  of  readers  on  this  side  of 
the  German  Ocean,  and  the  stories  of  his  last  years  were  not, 
and  still  are  not,  translated  into  English  at  all.  It  is  true  that  the 
increasing  languor  of  his  style  accounts  in  part  for  this  neglect ; 
the  mdrehen  of  the  old  man  of  seventy  are  not  so  fresh  and 
captivating  as  those  which  accompanied  the  Tin  Soldier  and  the 
Ugly  Duckling.  But  something  of  the  old  originality  clung  to 
the  very  last  products  of  Andersen’s  muse,  and  it  must  he  confessed 
that  {he  generation  that  loved  his  works  so  deeply  has  given  place 
to  another  that  is  somewhat  indifferent  to  them.  If  it  were  not 
so,  we  should  long-  ago  have  seen  announced  an  English  translation 
of  the  volume  of  letters  now  before  us,  which  forms  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  poet’s  biography. 

The  passion  for  hoarding  up  little  treasures  of  every  kind- 
pebbles  that  friends  had  picked  up,  leaves  that  had  been  plucked  on 
a  certain  day,  odd  mementoes  of  travel  aud  incident — was  always 
very  stronady  developed  in  Andersen.  He  hated  to  destroy  any¬ 
thing,  and  he  dragged  about  with  him  from  one  lodging  to  another 
a  constantly  increasing  store  of  what  irritable  friends  were  apt  to 
consider  rubbish.  In  like  manner  he  could  not  endure  to  tear  up 
paper  with  writing  on  it,  even  if  that  writing  were  disagreeable  or 
derogatory  to  his  own  dignity.  Hence,  when  his  executors  began 
to  examine  the  piles  of  MS.  that  the  poet  had  left  behind  him, 
they  came  upon  such  a  mass  of  correspondence  as  few  eminent 
persons  can  ever  have  bequeathed.  Most  people  are  glad,  to  destroy 
anv  letter  in  which  their  own  conduct  is  sharply  criticized,  or  in 
I  which  just  reproof  is  administered  to  an  obvious  fault.  But  it  was 
part  of  the  crystal  innocence  of  Andersen’s  character,  than  whom 
a  purer  or  simpler  creature  never  breathed,  to  preserve  with  the 
utmost  impartiality  the  good  and  the  evil,  the  praise  of  his  friends 
and  their  blame.  Consequently,  the  editors  of  these  letters  found 
themselves  in  possession  of  almost  a  complete  autobiography ;  they 
could  trace  in  them  every  change  of  temperament,  every  turn  and 
whim  of  the  poet.  But  to  publish  all  would  have  been  not 
merely  indiscreet  and  unhandsome  to  the  memory  of  Andersen, 
hut  extremely  tedious  to  the  public.  So,  leaving  the  mass  of  the 
correspondence  for  the  use  of  future  biographers,  they  have  merely 
selected  those  which  seemed  of  most  general  interest.  The  result 
i3  a  volume  which  is  extremely  entertaining,  and  in  some  respects 
unique. 

Letters  from  royalty  take  the  place  of  honour.  It  is  pleasant 
to  find  Frederick  VII.  in  1862  congratulating  “  my  country  and 
its  King  on  possessing  such  a  poet  ”as  Andersen ;  and  it  is  amusing 
to  find  Queen  Caroline  Amalie  in  1856  gossiping  about  a  hundred 
trifles,  as  though  the  low-horn  poet  were  her  nephew  or  her  son. 
As  early  as  1844  the  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar  writes  to  him 
in  terms  of  affectionate  intimacy  and  at  great  length,  entering  with 
considerable  critical  acumen  into  a  discussion  of  Andersen’s  dramas. 
But  by  far  the  most  notable  letter  from  royalty  is  one  from  the 
King  of  Bavaria,  Max  II.,  who  writes  off  in  great  excitement  to 
say  that  while  he  was  walking  by  moonlight  along  the  beautiful 
shores  of  the  Wallersee  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  he  ought 
to  endow  the  Danish  poet  with  the  order  of  Maximilian,  which 
he  did  then  and  there,  writing  out  the  form  by  the  light  of  the 
moon,  like  a  good  romantic  Teuton. 

Not  the  least  valuable  section  of  these  letters  is  that  which  deals 
with  Andersen’s  youth  and  early  struggles.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  of  his  mother's  letters  that  they  are  unrivalled  in  their  land. 
By  good  fortune  she  could  not  write,  and  so  the  physical  difficulties 
of  penmanship  did  not  stand  in  the  way  of  her  expression.  Her 
letters  would  have  delighted  the  heart  of  Balzac,  so  idiomatic  are 
they,  so  racy  and  so  full  of  personal  traits  of  character.  The 
mother  of  Andersen  has  been  described  as  an  ignorant  and  peevish 
woman,  who  hindered  the  development  of  her  son,  and  who  failed  to 
appreciate  his  genius.  Perhaps  Andersen  himself  was  a  little  to  blame 
in  this  matter ;  he  did  not  speak  often  or  freely  of  his  mother;  the  old 
associations,  the  poverty  aud  obscurity  of  his  early  home,  the 
painful  struggles  of  his  youth,  were  unwelcome  to  his  memory, 
and  to  the  last  he  could  not  help  wincing  when  the  past  was 
recalled  to  him.  But  in  the  letters  before  us  the  old  woman 
presents  a  very  different  moral  physiognomy  from  the  portraits  of 
her  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed.  She  dictates  advice  to 
her  son,  not  only  in  a  spirit  of  affectionate  concern,  hut  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  acuteness  aud  worldly  wisdom.  Her  style  is  rude  and 
colloquial," but  in  the  total  absence  of  effort  or  parade  she  hits 
upon  phrases  of  the  happiest  brevity.  Andersen  has  been  gliding 
rather  too  rapidly  over  a  variety  of  subjects.  “  Think  out  each 
point  by  itself,”  she  says,  “  and  don’t  gailop.”  The  characteristic 
vanity  of  her  son  and  his  habit  of  introspection  vex  her,  and 
she  writes,  like  an  inglorious  Montaigne,  “Study  men,  and  don’t 
think  too  much  about  your  own  little  I.  ’  lie  announces  his 
desire  to  write  for  the  stage,  and  the  untaught  old  woman,  in  her 
little  provincial  town,  suggests,  with  almost  startling  good  sense, 
that  for  her  part  she  should  think  that  if  he  wants  to  write  plays 
he  ought  to  save  up  his  money  and  go.  as  often  as  possible 
to  the  Comedy,  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  ways  of  the 
theatre.  In  short,  she  proves  herself  in  shrewdness,  wit,  aud 
sense  worthy  to  he  the  parent  of  a  great  writer,  and  she  must  in 
future  take"  her  place  among  the  typical  mothers  of  eminent 
men.  Her  later  letters  are  not  without  a  sad,  querulous  tone; 
poverty  is  pressing  her  very  hard  indeed,  old  age  creeps  upon  her, 
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and  her  son,  flourishing  in  the  capital,  seems  to  become  distant  and 
out  of  sympathy  with  her.  She  complains  of  his  neglect,  of  his 
silence  ;  and  sometimes  her  pain  finds  voice  in  such  admonitions 
as  “  For  God’s  sake,  don’t  let  pride  rule  in  your  young  heart,  but 
think  often  of  your  mourning  mother.”  lie  writes  to  ask  if  she 
has  read  his  new  book,  and  she  replies,  with  some  dignity,  that 
she  has  no  money  to  buy  it  with  and  that  she  cannot  borrow  it ; 
whereupon  it  seems  to  occur  to  him,  rather  late  in  the  day,  to  send 
her  a  copy.  She  marks  on  her  almanac  the  day  when  his  comedy 
is  to  be  acted  for  the  first  time,  and  trembles  with  apprehension  as 
the  hour  approaches.  He  has  only  to  write  to  her  to  keep  her  in 
good  spirits,  and  on  the  whole  he  is  kind  and  dutiful,  but  there 
are  lapses,  which  she  is  not  slow  to  condemn.  She  thinks  it  speci¬ 
ally  hard-hearted  of  him  not  to  be  moved  by  the  death  of  a  Miss 
Lotterup,  who,  she  seems  to  hint,  was  an  old  flame  of  Hans 
Christian’s.  But  he  was  struggling  with  fame  and  with  the 
Muses,  and  had  no  time  to  shed  the  elegiac  tear.  The  whole 
circle  at  Odense  shook  their  heads,  it  is  evident,  over  their  ugly 
duckling  at  Copenhagen. 

As  the  volume  is  in  Danish,  and  intended  for  native  readers, 
the  selection  of  letters  has  been  made  mainly  in  the  interests  of 
Scandinavian  literature.  To  the  Danish  public  the  long  series  of 
letters  from  the  old  novelist  Ingemann,  the  correspondence  about 
the  stage  requirements  of  Andersen’s  dramas  from  Bournonville, 
the  notes  and  criticisms  of  contemporary  poets,  Hertz,  Hauch, 
Paludan,  Miiller,  and  Bjormson,  will  have  a  special  interest 
in  which.  English  readers  can  have  little  share.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  very  interesting  series  of  letters  from  Swedish 
writers,  Tegnfir,  Frederica  Bremer,  Atterbom,  and  Beskow.  Such 
passages  as  the  following,  however,  written  by  Frederica  Brdmer  in 
1  §43)  give  a  pleasant  insight  into  Andersen’s  relations  with  his 
distinguished  contemporaries : — 

It  was  over  the  coffee  at  breakfast  in  my  sunny  waiting-room  in  Stock¬ 
holm  that  Jenny  Lind  and  I  a  few  days  ago  were  conversing  about  our 
friend  Andersen  and  backbiting  him  ‘in  the  best  of  senses.  "Yes,  dearest 
Andersen,  truly  you  have  a  friend  in  me  and  in  Mile.  Lind  too,  and  in  us 
both  genuine  admirers  of  your  beautiful  and  beneficent  poetic  art.  You 
must  really  let  me  hear  from  you  in  prose  or  verse.  But  I  see  from  the 
little  note  Mile.  Lind  gave  me  from  you  that  it  is  not  worth  while  talking 
to  you  on  any  subject  but  herself.  And  that  I  will  do  director  ;  but  first 
I  must  thank  you  for  your  friendly  little  note,  and  for  another  do.  do.  from 
Paris,  brought  by  your  countryman  Herr  Krieger,  whom  jve  all  liked.  And 
now  then  straight  to — Jenny  Lind  !  Yes,  you  must  not  suppose  that  you 
in  Copenhagen  have  been  the  first  to  learn  her  worth,  her  powers  of  en¬ 
chantment.  Since  the  first  hour  that  she  stepped  upon  the  lyric  stage  she 
has  been  the  darling  of  the  Swedish  public.  It  is  a  marvellously  richly 
gifted  nature — God  preserve  her !  I  have  always  had  a  weakness  for  her 
personally,  and,  like  every  one  here,  I  am  bewitched  by  her  lyric  and 
dramatic  genius.  If  you  wish  to  see  Jenny  Lind’s  eye  flash,  her  whole 
countenance  and  figure  become  interpenetrated  with  the  beauty  of  rapture 
and  inspiration,  then  talk  to  her  about  her  art,  about  its  loveliness  and 
innocence,  about  its  healing  power  over  the  souls  of  men. 

It  is  disappointing  to  find  so  little  given  from  the  wide  circle  of 
Andersen’s  friends  in  England ;  in  fact,  only  two  of  the  corre¬ 
spondents  write  in  our  tongue.  One  of  these  naturally  is  Dickens, 
from  whom  three  genial  and  cordial  letters  to  “my  dear  aDd 
worthy  Hans  ”  are  here  printed.  These  belong  to  1856  and  1857, 
and  work  connected  with  Little  Dorrit  is  dwelt  upon  in  the  first 
two.  In  the  last  we  find  a  passage  in  which  Dickens  seems  to 
be  unconsciously  imitating  the  peculiar  manner  of  the  man  he 
writes  to.  It  has  a  certain  charm  of  its  own,  besides  the  interest 
that  attaches  to  one  great  humourist’s  idea  of  what  will  amuse 
another: — 

Everything  here  goes  on  as  usual.  Baby  (too  large  for  his  name,  this 
long  while  1 ')  calls  “  auntie  ”  all  over  the  house,  and  the  dogs  come  dancing 
about  us  and  go  running  down  the  green  lanes  before  us,  as  they  used  to  do 
when  you  were  here.  But  the  days  are  shorter  and  the  evenings  darker  ; 
and,  when  we  go  up  to  the  Monument  to  see  the  sunset,  we  are  obliged  to  go 
directly  after  dinner,  and  it  gets  dark  while  we  are  up  there  ;  and,  as  we 
pass  the  grim  dog,  who  rattles  his  chain,  we  can  hardly  see  his  dim  old  eyes 
as  we  feed  him  with  biscuit.  The  workmen,  who  have  been  digging”  in 
that  well  in  the  stable-yard  so  long,  have  found  a  great  spring  of  clear, 
bright  water,  and  they  got  rather  drunk  when  thev  found  it  (not  with  the 
water,  but  with  some  Gin  I  gave  them),  and  then  they  packed  up  their 
tools  and  went  away,  and  now  the  big  dog  and  the  Kaven  have  all  that 
place  to  themselves.  The  cornfields  that  were  golden  when  you  were  here 
are  ploughed  up  brown  ;  the  hops  are  being  picked ;  the  leaves  on  the  trees 
are  just  beginning  to  turn  ;  and  the  rain  is  falling,  as  I  write,  very  sadly, 
very  steadily. 

The  other  English  letters  are  from  a  little  Scotch  girl,  a  daughter 
of  Livingstone,  who  addresses  Andersen  with  the  innocent 
audacity  of  childhood.  These  were  scarcely  worth  printing,  and 
do  not  at  all  reconcile  us  to  the  omission  of  many  that  must  have 
had  much  more  intrinsic  interest  than  these  pretty  prattlings.  On 
the  whole,  although  the  volume  is  full  of  valuable  matter,  and 
offers  rich  material  to  the  biographer  of  Andersen,  its  contents 
are  not  of  a  sufficiently  European  interest  to  make  us  anxious 
to  see  it  translated  as  a  whole.  It  is  to  be  followed  by  a  similar 
volume  of  letters  from  Hans  Christian  Andersen. 


THREE  MINOR  NOVELS.* 

MR.  WESTALL  manages  to  include  in  one  volume  as  many 
adventures  as  would  serve  most  novelists  to  fill  at  least 
three.  The  experienced  writer  of  tales  must  smile  as  he  sees 

*  In  Tropic  Seas :  a  Tale  of  the  Spanish  Main.  By  W.  Westall, 
Author  of  “  Tales  and  Legends  of  Saxony  and  Lusatia.”  London  :  Tinslev 
&  Co.  1878. 

In  the  Spring  of  My  Life.  By  Princess  Olga  Cantacuzene.  Translated 
by  Eugenia  Klaus.  London  :  Tinsley  &  Co.  1878. 

The  Fair  Maid  of  Taunton  :  a  Tale  of  the  Siege.  By  Elizabeth  M. 
Allord.  London  :  Tinsley  &  Co.  1878. 


so  much  material  so  lavishly  wasted.  He  must  feel  much 
the  same  kind  of  contemptuous  pity  that  touched  the  alder¬ 
man  when  he  saw  a  young  man  throw  away  a  fine  appetite 
on  a  dinner  of  only  one  course.  Mr.  Westall,  if  he  con¬ 
tinues.  to  write,  will  doubtless  learn  in  time  to  be  economical, 
and  will  one  day  regret  the  lavish  extravagance  of  his  youth.  Ha 
will  discover  that  even  the  most  prolific  writer  will  find  his  in¬ 
ventive  powers  taxed,  and  will  wish  that  he  had  earlier  in  life 
studied  more  carefully  what  we  may  call  the  art  of  spreading. 
Perhaps,  however,  even  in  this  story,  the  abundance  of  material  is 
to  some  extent  more  apparent  than  real.  If  the  courses  which  the 
author  provides  for  his  readers’  entertainment  are  numerous,  on  the 
other  hand  some  of  the  dishes  seem  to  be  served  up  twice.  In  one 
of  Captain  Marryat’s  stories  there  is  a  description  of  a  dinner  that 
was  given  by  a  sea-captain  who  delighted  in  pork.  Numerous 
though  the  dishes  were,  yet  they  were  all  alike  in  this,  that  they 
were  all  derived  from  the  same  pig.  Thus  Mr.  Westall  makes  his 
hero,  Charles  Julyan,  discover  in  the  commander  of  his  ship,  who 
was  dying  of  yellow-fever,  his  long-lost  uncle.  But,  with  the 
lavishness  of  which  we  have  spoken,  the  author  gives  us  a 
second  hero,  Algernon  Yorke.  He,  too,  in  the  wilds  of  Venezuela, 
by  chance  stumbles  on  his  long-lost  uncle.  He  was  astonished  to 
find  that  a  “  caballero  ”  whom  he  had  met  knew  all  about  his 
family.  He  asks  in  natural  surprise  : — 

“  Who  are  you,  Don  Alberto,  that  you  should  know  so  intimately  the 
affairs  of  my  family  ?  ” 

“  Can  you  not  guess,  Algernon  Yorke?  ” 

“  Y'ou  are  surely  not  —  no,  it  cannot  be  !  —  yet  Spain,  Albert,  Al¬ 
berto - !  ” 

“  Yes,  I  am  Charles  Albert  von  Yorke,  your  father’s  eldest  brother !  And 
oh  !  tell  me,  my  nephew,  is  Rudolph,  is  your  father  well  ?  is  Hermann  still 
alive  ?  ” 

Mr.  Yorke,  if  he  resembled  Captain  Julyan  so  far  as  long- 
lost  uncles  are  concerned,  yet  was  inferior  to  him  in  the  point  of 
heroines.  But  he  had  at  all  events  a  friend  who  at  the  first 
glance  fell  in  love  with  the  long-lost  uncle’s  only  granddaughter, 
just  as  Julyan  at  the  first  glance  had  fallen  in  love  with  an¬ 
other  beauty  of  these  tropic  seas.  Between  the  two  young  ladies 
there  was  also  a  certain  likeness.  Not  only  were  they  only 
daughters,  but  one  of  them  had  “  a  rich  mass  of  darkest  hair,” 
while  of  the  other  it  is  said  that  “  her  long  black  hair  hung  in  a 
mass  of  curls  over  her  shoulders.”  One  is  described  as  showing 
“the  graceful  ease  of  a  practised  amazon.”  The  other  never 
happens  in  the  course  of  the  story  to  mount  a  horse,  or  she  doubt¬ 
less  would  have  exhibited  the  graceful  ease  of  a  second  practised 
amazon. 

The  plot  of  the  story  is  simple  and  natural.  The  hero,  who  was 
the  third  mate  of  a  ship,  discovers,  as  we  have  said,  in  the 
dying  captain  his  long-lost  uncle.  Though  the  unfortunate 
man  was  sinking  under  an  attack  of  yellow  fever,  yet  he 
was  able  when  at  the  last  gasp  to  give  a  wonderfully  long 
account  of  himself.  An  unusual  impressiveness  is  given  to 
his  narration  by  the  fact  that  before  he  began  to  speak  “  he  un¬ 
closed  the  one  eye  of  which  he  had  the  full  use,  and  re¬ 
garded  J ulyan  attentively.”  The  other  eye  had  been  constantly 
affected  by  “  the  paralysis  of  the  motor  nerve,”  ever  since,  on  his 
return  home  from  a  long  voyage,  he  had  learnt  that  his  wife  and 
three  children  had  been  murdered  by  a  man  who  “  was  no  common 
malefactor.”  The  captain  really,  the  reader  feels,  should  have 
managed  to  keep  his  eye  under  better  control,  for  he  had  been  long 
prepared  for  the  evil  tidings.  When  off  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  he  had  in  a  dream  seen  the  murderer  creep  up  the  stairs 
of  his  house  with  the  deadly  knife  in  his  hand  that  de¬ 
scended  on  the  sleeping  victims.  When  he  had  finished  his 
story,  and  told  his  nephew  that  he  would  find  a  packet  addressed 
to  him  in  the  care  of  the  owner  of  the  ship,  then,  “  with  an  inde¬ 
scribably  horror-struck  expression  in  his  solitary  eye,  he  gasped 
out  ”  some  words  and  died.  Most  of  the  crew  died  also  of  the 
fever,  and  the  rest  took  to  the  long-boat,  leaving  the  hero  and  his 
young  brother  to  work  the  ship.  They  drifted  to  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  by  great  good  luck  fell  in  with  the  crew  of  a  steamer 
that  had  been  just  wrecked  on  the  rocks,  who  were  glad  enough  to 
help  them  to  work  the  ship  home.  In  his  uncle’s  papers  he  finds 
a  mysterious  direction  to  a  secret  gold-mine  in  Venezuela.  The 
uncle  had  had  it  from  a  grateful  old  Spanish  seaman  as  he  lay  on 
his  death-bed,  who  had  had  it  from  a  Spanish  soldier  as  he  lay  on 
his  death-bed,  who  most  probably  had  found  it  on  the  body  of 
some  one  who  had  been  killed  in  the  war  between  Spain  and  the 
colonies,  perhaps  at  the  battle  of  Caribobo.  But,  before  Julyan 
could  act  on  this  direction  and  go  in  search  of  the  mine,  Algernon 
Yorke  and  his  friend  had  also  learnt  about  it,  and  had  started  to 
look  for  it.  They,  through  the  treachery  of  a  man  who  claimed  to 
be  related  to  Napoleon  III.,  had  been  abandoned  on  a  desert 
island.  Fortunately  it  was  from  this  very  island  that  the  mine, 
according  to  the  mysterious  direction,  could  alone  be  discovered. 

It  was  not  indeed  there  ;  but  from  a  certain  height  it  could  be  seen 
with  a  powerful  telescope  at  a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles. 
Yorke  and  his  party  are  rescued,  the  second  long-lost  uncle  is  dis¬ 
covered,  gold  is  found  in  great  abundance,  the  young  ladies  with  the 
masses  of  black  hair  are  both  married,  and  the  ancestral  estate  in 
Yorkshire  that  had  belonged  to  the  Julyans  for  many  generations 
is  bought  back  for  the  family.  It  had  been  lost  through  the  dis¬ 
honesty  of  the  uncle  whose  motor  nerve  of  the  eye  had  been  so 
distressingly  affected.  It  was  recovered  by  the  secret  of  the  gold¬ 
mine  which  he  had  in  his  penitence  imparted  to  his  nephew.  The 
simplicity  of  the  story  is  relieved  by  tales  of  fights  with  tigers,  alli¬ 
gators,  and  snakes;  while,  in  a  kind  of  interlude,  ghosts  and 
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skeletons  to  the  number  of  thirteen  are  introduced  as  advancing 

into  a  hall.  _ 

Readers  who  care  nothing  for  the  wild  adventures  which 
Mr.  Westall  describes  may  perchance  enjoy  the  Princess  Olga 
Cantacuzene’s  story  entitled  In  the  Spring  of  My  Life.  It  is  full 
of  that  soft  sentimentality  and  that  gentle,  if  somewhat  feeble, 
melancholy  which  are  especially  dear  to  the  weaker  sex.  Every¬ 
thing  goes  on  very  unhappily ;  and  the  reader,  at  the  end  of  the 
story, if  he  has  managed  to  keep  awake, no  doubt  will  drop  a  tear  over 
the  sad  fortunes  of  the  heroine.  The  hero  is  in  love  with  her,  and 
so  far  she  is  happy ;  but  he  is  tricked  into  marrying  her  half-sister. 
He  finds  out  the  deception  that  has  been  practised  upon  him  when 
it  is  too  late.  His  wicked  wife,  however,  dies  and  leaves  him  a 
free  man.  The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  France,  where,  to 
judge  from  this  book,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  obstacle  raised  by 
either  Church  or  law  to  a  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife’s  sister. 
But  before  the  marriage  can  take  place  he  finds  it  needful  to  go  on 
business  to  Rio  Janeiro.  He  does  not  return.  The  heroine  had 
had  a  second  lover,  whose  advances  she  had  rejected.  He  generously 
sets  off  to  Brazil  to  learn  the  fate  of  his  rival.  “  He  returned 
by  the  first  vessel.  He  did  not  come  alone;  he  brought 
back  a  coffin.”  Inside  the  coffin  of  course  was  all  that  was  left  of 
the  unfortunate  hero.  Earlier  in  the  story  the  heroine  had  lost 
her  grandmother,  who  had  adopted  her  when  quite  a  child.  Next, 
as  we  have  said,  her  half-sister  dies.  Then  her  father,  who  had 
ruined  himself  by  gambling,  shoots  himself  through  the  heart.  And 
she  loses  her  lover.  We  can  hardly  forgive  her  for  living  to  tell 
her  own  story.  It  would  certainly  have  been  more  becoming  if  she 
had  died  in  "the  last  chapter.  Her  death,  moreover,  would  have 
been  strictly  in  keeping  with  the  general  character  of  the  story. 
The  translation  is,  we  doubt  not,  the  work  of  a  foreigner.  We 
come  across  such  expressions  as  “  I  did  a  cruel  folly  in  marrying 
her,”  “  I  paid  her  follies  as  long  as  I  could  do  so,”  “  Personally 
Mr.  Bernier  was  sympathetic  to  me,”  “  Incapable  of  giving  me  a 
counsel.”  But,  in  spite  of  these  defects,1  the  English  is  nearly  as 
readable  as  that  of  many  of  our  modern  novel-writers,  and  is  cer¬ 
tainly  quite  as  intelligible.  The  story  was  scarcely  worth  writing 
in  French.  Still  less  was  it  worth  translating  into  English.  But 
now  that  it  has  been  written  and  translated  it  may  perhaps  give 
pleasure  to  those  who  are  never  better  pleased  than  when  they  are 
provided  with  scenes  of  distress  which  can  excite  their  sympathy, 
but  can  never  by  any  chance  make  any  claim  on  either  their  time 
or  their  pockets. 

The  Fair  Maid  of  Taunton  is  an  historical  novel  of  the  old- 
fashioned  kind.  Miss  Alford  has  taken  a  considerable  amount  of 
history  and  about  an  equal  amount  of  love-making  and  romance,, 
and  has  combined  them  into  one  whole.  She  has  laid  the  scene  of 
her  story  in  the  days  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  when  Taunton  was 
stubbornly  held  for  many  a  long  day  by  Colonel  Robert  Blake 
against  tne  forces  of  the  King.  She  tries  her  best  to  hold  the 
balance  evenly  between  the  two  parties.  The  heroine  is  a  Round- 
head,  while  her  lover  is  a  staunch  Cavalier.  Her  father  and 
younger  brother  are  more  devoted  to  the  Parliament  than  even  she 
herself.  Her  elder  brother  fights  in  the  King’s  army,  and  is 
wounded  in  battle  by  his  own  father.  Miss  Alford  is  full  of  admi¬ 
ration  for  the  “  heroic  Colonel  Blake,”  and  of  pity  for  “  the  mur¬ 
dered  King.”  One  of  her  favourite  characters  is  a  lad  who  dies  in 
the  course  of  the  siege  from  the  sufferings  to  which  he  was  ex¬ 
posed.  On  his  death-bed  he  shows  his  impartiality  by  praying 
equally  for  “  General  Cromwell,  that  his  zeal  might  not  blind 
him,”  and  “  for  the  King,  that  lie  might  see  his  duty  and  do  it, 
and  be  restored  to  his  rightful  place.”  To  those  who  will  not  read 
anything  of  history  unless  it  is  first  sweetened,  as  it  were,  for  them 
by  a  mixture  of  fiction  we  can  recommend  Miss  Alford’s  story. 
She  writes  with  some  spirit,  and  she  tries  to  bring  before  her 
readers  the  times  that  she  describes.  Whether,  however,  either 
at  Taunton  or  anywhere  else  in  England  a  fair  maid  was  to  be  found 
in  those  days  who  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  Plato’s  Dialogues  as 
she  stirred  up  the  strawberry  jam  while  it  simmered  on  the  hob,  we 
very  much  doubt.  But,  if  the  description  is  a  just  one,  we  may 
be  sure  that,  if  her  Greek  was  good,  her  jam  was  very  bad,  though 
unfortunately  we  cannot  infer  that,  if  her  jam  was  bad,  her  Greek 
was  good.  Miss  Alford  should  have  been  more  careful  to  make 
her  English  all  of  a  keeping.  At  times,  no  doubt  with  great 
propriety,  she  introduces  such  phrases  as  “  Wherefore  so  busy,  fair 
sister  ?  Meseeni3,”  &c. ;  “  It  irks  me  ”  ;  “  By  my  troth,  pretty 
mistress.”  But  then,  when  we  have  been  taken  two  centuries 
backwards  by  this  old-fashioned  English,  we  are  suddenly  and  un¬ 
pleasantly  brought  forwards  to  the  present  day  by  such  a  piece  of 
fine  modern  English  as  the  following: — “Many  rushed  for  the 
doors,  anxious  to  get  ocular  demonstration  of  this  good  news.”  A 
few  pasres  further  in  the  story  three  little  children  are  described 
as  “  forming  the  nucleus”  of  an  orphanage.  We  read  in  one 
passage  that  “a  concentration  of  Royalist  troops  was  brought 
against  the  devoted  town,”  and  in  another  passage  we  come  across 
“  a  wealthy  and  talented  member  of  the  all-powerful  Parliament.” 
This  mixture  of  antiquated  phrases  with  the  fine,  and  often  in¬ 
correct,  English  of  the  present  day  has  somewhat  of  an  absurd 
effect.  We  are  reminded  too  much  of  people  who  take  part  in  a 
fancy  ball.  Even  when  they  hold  their  tongues,  they  look  very 
unlike  either  the  Roundheads  or  Cavaliers  whom  they  represent. 
But  when  they  speak,  they  show  at  once  that  they  altogether 
belong  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  Miss 
Alford  ventures  on  a  second  historical  tale — and  we  know  no 
reason  why  she  should  not — she  would  do  better  to  give  up  alto¬ 
gether  the  attempt  to  represent  the  manner  of  speaking  peculiar 
to  the  times  she  describes. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

I  TEW  foreigners  can  be  better  acquainted  with  Italy  than 
Alfred  von  Reumont*,  the  historian  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnifi¬ 
cent,  whose  life  has  been  spent  in  the  country,  who  has  enjoyed 
perfect  intimacy  with  all  classes  of  national  society  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  and  whose  own  literary  activity  has  been 
principally  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  Italian  history  and  topo¬ 
graphy.  It  was  a  happy  idea  of  Herr  von  Reumont’s  to  note 
down  his  personal  recollections  of  some  of  the  gifted  persons  with 
whom  he  has  been  familiarly  acquainted  during  his  residence  in 
Italy.  The  principal  criticism  to  which  his  labours  are  open  is 
that  his  work,  although  written  in  German,  is  chiefly. interesting 
to  Italian  readers.  Few  of  the  persons  described  by  him  are  ex¬ 
tensively  known  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  or  likely  to  become. so; 
while  at  the  same  time  they  possess  a  real  significance  for  Italians 
as  types  of  the  intellectual  culture  which  made  Italian  society 
interesting  under  the  most  unpropitious  political  circumstances. 
The  chief  exception  to  this  remark  is  to  be  found  in  the  political 
personages  known  to  the  author,  who  unfortunately  all  belong  to 
a  party  irrevocably  condemned  and  ostracized  by  the  course  of 
events.  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Prussia,  the  Duchess  of  Parma,  Lord 
Normanby,  Prince  Filangieri,  the  restorer  of  Bourbon  tyranny  in 
Sicily,  and  Count  Rayneval,  French  Ambassador  at  Rome  before 
the  Italian  war — each  of  these  distinguished  personages  was  in  his 
or  her  way  an  enemy  of  Italian  unity,  and  it  is  much  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  Herr  von  Reumont  should  to  all  appearance  have 
moved  exclusively  in  political  circles  so  completely  estranged 
from  the  national  life.  Each  of  them  was  at  the 

same  time  liberal  in  so  far  as  a  preference  for  good  go¬ 
vernment  over  bad  justifies  the  epithet ;  and  their  biographer’s 
tone  is  creditably  exempt  from  the  impotent  spitefulness  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  members  of  defeated  coteries.  He  is  indeed  careful 
to  point  out  that  Lord  Normanby  and  Count  Rayneval,  with  the 
best  intentions,  misled  their  respective  Governments,  and  that 
there  were  aspects  of  the  Italian  question  of  which  they  wholly 
neglected  to  take  account.  On  the  whole,  this  portion  of  his 
volume  fairly  reflects  the  frame  of  mind  of  a  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  too  honest  either  to  deny  the  benefits  of  the  new  order  of 
things  or  to  overlook  its  disadvantages.  Among  the  most  inte¬ 
resting  of  the  notices  of  literary  characters  are  those  of  the  novelist 
Rosini  and  the  antiquarian  scholars  Bonaini,  Conestabile,  and 
Cicogna.  All  are  couched  in  a  tone  of  warm  personal  friendship.. 

A 'collection  of  Prince  Bismarck’s  t  speeches,  despatches,  poli¬ 
tical  memoirs,  and  letters  on  public  business  must  obviously  be  a 
work  of  importance.  A  bulky  volume  includes  everything  of  this 
nature  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870; 
another,  of  equal  extent,  is  to  follow.  The  edition  is  undertaken 
in  a  spirit  of  loyal  attachment  to  the  great  statesman,  but,  as  we 
are  assured,  without  his  cognizance.  We  can  easily  believe  that 
the  Prince,  however  convinced  he  may  be  that  his  lame  can  only 
gain  by  an  impartial  view  of  his  career  as  a  whole,  is  reluctant  to 
extend  any  semblance  of  official  countenance  to  a  publication  in 
which  so  many  fossil  opinions  from  an  early  stage  of  Prussian  Con¬ 
stitutionalism  are  imbedded — such,  for  example,  as  a  vigorous 
deprecation  of  the  political  emancipation  of  the  Jews. 

Amalie  von  Lasaulx  j,  Superior  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  St. 
John’s  Hospital  at  Bonn,  claims  a  peculiar  place  in  religious  his¬ 
tory  as  an  Old  Catholic  saint.  Liberal  as  well  as  devout,  she  ex¬ 
hibited  a  strong  hostility  to  Ultramontane  pretensions  through¬ 
out  her  life,  and  at  length  quitted  the  visible  communion  of  the 
Roman  Church  rather  than  accept  the  dogma  of  Papal  infalli¬ 
bility.  The  biography  is  prolix,  indifferently  written,  and  undis¬ 
tinguished  by  striking  incidents ;  but  is  nevertheless  interesting 
as  a  picture  of  the  antipathy  excited  by  Ultramontanism  in  the 
more  refined  and  patriotic  minds  among  German  Catholics. 

Dr.  Weiffenbach’s  essay  on  the  account  of  the  first  two  canonical 
Gospels  handed  down  by  Papias§  is  not  very  long,  and  yet  seems 
longer  than  the  occasion  requires,  since  he  has  merely  to  contend 
that  Papias  means  exactly  what  he  seems  to  mean.  The  question 
of  the  relation  of  the  primitive  documents  described  by  Papias,  on 
the  authority  of  “John  the  Elder”  to  our  present  Gospels  justifies 
a  more  liberal  expenditure  of  learned  ink ;  but  here  Dr.  Weiffen- 
bach  is  not  prolix.  He  is  on  the  side  of  those  who  regard  the 
Gospel  of  Mark  as  representing  the  Evangelical  tradition  in  its 
purest  form,  while  he  does  not  consider  our  present  Gospel  as  . in 
all  respects  identical  with  that  composed  by  Mark  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Peter.  The  login  recorded  by  Matthew  he.  regards  as 
merely  discourses,  and  hence  concludes  that  the  narrative  element 
in  the  first  Gospel  was  chiefly  derived  from  Mark,  while  its  reports 
of  the  sayings  of  Christ  are  not  the  less  authentic  and  valuable. 
The  peculiarities  of  Luke’s  Gospel  indicate  that  he  had. access  to  a 
similar  collection.  The  essay  denotes  a  reaction  against,  the  ex¬ 
cessive  depreciation  of  Mark  by  the  author  s  colleague  Keim  ;  and 
is  commendable  for  the  disposition  it  manifests  to  adhere  to  the 
plain  sense  of  ancient  writings  when  this  can  be  ascertained. 

*  Binnraphische  Denhhlatter  nach  personliclien  Ennnerungen.  Yon 
Alfred  von  Reumont.  Leipzig  :  Duncker  &  Humblot.  London:  Williams 
&  Norgate. 

f  Fiirst  Bismarch.  Sein  politisclies  Leben  und  Wirken  urkundlich 
dargestellt  von  L.  Hahn.  lid.  1.  Berlin:  Hertz.  London :  Williams  and 
Norgate. 

t  Erinverunqen  an  Amalie  von  Lasaulx,  Scliwester  Augustine.  Gotha  s 
Perthes.  London :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

S  Die  Papias- Fragmente  iiher  Marcus  und  Matthaus  eingehend  exegetisch 
untersucht  und  kritisch  gewurdigt.  Yon  W.  Weitienbach.  Berlin: 
Schleiermacher.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate 
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The  sanction  accorded  by  the  leading  Protestant  divines  to  the 
bigamy  of  Philip  the  Magnanimous,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  has 
always  been  esteemed  a  reproach  to  the  Reformation.  It  certainly 
was  no  more  offensive  in  itself  than  the  dispensations  habitually 
granted  on  frivolous  grounds  for  pecuniary  or  political  consider¬ 
ations  by  the  Court  of  Rome ;  but  the  Reformers  had  professedly 
taken  higher  ground.  That  the  matter  was  carefully  weighed  by 
them  appears  from  an  interesting  MS.  of  Bucer’s* * * § *  just  brought  to 
light,  provided  always  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  genuineness. 
We  discover  no  internal  grounds  for  suspicion ;  but  the  editor 
has  been  inexcusably  negligent  as  to  authenticating  his  publication. 
He  neither  states  when  the  MS.  was  found,  nor  to  whom  it 
belongs,  nor  where  it  is  at  present,  nor  for  what  reason  he  ascribes 
it  to  Buceiy  nor  who  he  is  himself.  It  can  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  carry  no  weight  except  on  grounds  of  internal  evidence, 
and  the  improbability  of  any  one  perpetrating  a  forgery  to  prove 
a  point  which  no  one  disputes.  The  paper  is  conjectured  by  the 
editor  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  Bucer  with  the  view  of  obviating 
the  scruples  of  Luther,  but  seems  rather  designed  for  the  perusal 
of  the  Landgrave.  The  writer  does  not  conceal  his  earnest  wish 
that  his  Highness  would  let  bigamy  alone  ;  but  concludes  that,  if 
he  is  absolutely  bent  upon  committing  it,  he  may,  provided  always 
that  he  does  nothing  without  the  sanction  of  pious  persons,  and  is 
particularly  careful  to  avoid  scandal.  The  arguments  on  each  side 
are  stated  in  succession,  and  drawn  out  very  fully  and  carefully. 
It  is  curious  to  remember  that  a  few  years  afterwards  Ochino  was 
excommunicated  by  his  fellow  Protestants  for  having  discussed  as 
a  problematical  speculation  views  to  which  Luther,  Melanchthon, 
and  Bucer  had,  after  mature  consideration,  given  the  full  weight 
of  their  authority. 

David  Hume  f  is  a  remarkable  instauce  of  a  writer  whose  fame 
has  been  steadily  rising  in  one  department  while  it  has  been 
sinking  in  another.  As  an  historian,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
exactness  of  modern  research  has  left  him  no  reputation  except  for 
his  clear  and  agreeable  sta  le  ;  as  a  philosopher,  he  has  found  accept¬ 
ance  to  a  degree  which  would  have  astonished  himself  and  his 
contemporaries.  We  have  recently  had  occasion  to  notice  a  claim 
preferred  on  his  behalf  to  rank  as  the  true  founder  of  political 
economy ;  and  Dr.  von  Gizycki  now  introduces  him  to  the  German 
public  as  the  most  truly  characteristic  example  of  the  English 
ethical  school.  Dr.  von  Gizycki,  who  writes  with  great  ability 
and  perspicuity,  concurs  with  Hume  and  the  English  moralists 
generally,  in  making  the  tendency  to  promote  happiness  tho 
criterion  of  conduct ;  but  his  conception  of  utilitarianism,  putting 
humanity  at  large  in  the  place  of  “  the  greatest  number,”  is  more 
akin  in  spirit  to  the  transcendental  school  than  to  that  of  which 
he  professes  himself  a  follower. 

Hume’s  philosophy  may  command  intellectual  assent,  but  is  un¬ 
likely  to  awaken  enthusiasm.  With  Eichte  J  it  is  different ;  his 
teaching,  if  not  entirely  unapprehended,  can  hardly  fail  to  awaken 
the  student’s  ardent  sympathy,  and  transport  him  to  a  higher  region 
of  thought  and  feeling.  If  the  scientific  exposition  of  his  doc¬ 
trines  appears  obscure  and  abstruse,  this  is  by  no  means  the  case 
with  the  practical  application  of  them.  His  last  commentator, 
Dr.  Zimmer,  has  caught  the  spirit  of  his  master,  and  his  essay  on 
Fichte’s  philosophy  of  religion  is  full  of  kindling  thoughts,  and 
most  perfectly  intelligible  and  readable. 

Dr.  E.  Diihring’s  §  dismissal  from  his  academical  post  at  Berlin 
is  the  latest  sensation  among  the  learned  world  of  Germany.  His 
most  recent  publication,  though  composed  without  reference  to 
this  untoward  event,  helps  us  to  understand  how  it  may  have  come 
about.  He  is  clearly  not  a  man  with  whom  learned  corporations 
can  be  expected  to  get  on,  and  for  his  own  peace  and  theirs  it  is 
well  that  the  connexion  between  them  should  have  been  terminated. 
He  is  angular,  combative,  aggressive,  heretical,  proficient  in  every 
science,  natural  and  moral,  and  an  innovator  in  all.  He  now 
announces  the  discovery  of  two  or  three  new  physical  laws  un¬ 
known  to  the  ancients  and  the  moderns  ;  a  pretension  which,  con¬ 
sidering  his  acknowledged  eminence  as  a  mechanician,  it  would  be 
rash  wholly  to  disregard.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these 
discoveries  is  attributed  to  liis  son,  at.  16 ;  it  certainly  is  not  im¬ 
possible  that  the  young  gentleman  may  be  a  second  rascal.  Much 
of  his  indictment  against  scientific  orthodoxy  and  professional 
exclusiveness  commands  our  cordial  assent ;  it  is  another  question 
whether  he  himself  i3  or  is  not  a  victim  of  the  bigotry  he  de¬ 
nounces.  One  distinguished  victim  he  does  produce — the  late 
Robert  Mayer,  whose  temerity  in  discovering  the  law  of  the  con¬ 
servation  of  energy  without  a  scientific  diploma  led  indirectly  to 
his  being  confined  in  a  madhouse.  It  is  a  pity  that  Dr.  Diihring 
cannot  vindicate  Mayer's  claims  without  ridiculous  aspersions  on 
the  no  less  illustrious  English  physicist  Joule,  and  amazing  that 
he  should  be  unaware  how  deeply  Mayer  is  indebted  for  such 
recognition  as  he  has  obtained  to  another  Englishman,  Professor 
Tyndall.  It  will  be  well  to  take  note  of  Mayer’s  statement  in  one 
of  his  letters  to  Diihring  that,  if  the  honour  of  his  discovery  were 
actually  taken  from  him,  it  could  be  given  to  no  one  but  Joule. 

*  Argumenta  Buceri  pro  et  contra.  Original-Manuscript  Bucers.  Die 
Griinde  fur  und  gegen  die  Doppelehe  des  Landgrafen  Philipp  des  Grosx- 
mixthigen.  Verbffentlicht  durch  V.  L.  Casscl :  Kay.  London:  Williams  & 
Norgate. 

f  Die  Elhik  David  Hume's  in  Hirer  geschichtlichen  Stelluny.  Von  Dr. 
Georg  von  Gizycki.  Breslau:  Koehler.  London:  Nutt. 

+  J.  G.  Fichte's  Religionsphilosophie  nach  den  Grundziigen  Hirer  Entwich- 
lung.  Dargestellt  von  F.  Zimmer.  Berlin :  Schleicrmaclier.  London  : 
Williams  &  Xorgate. 

§  Neue  Grundgesetze  zvr  rationellen  Phijsik  und  Chcmie.  Von  Dr.  E. 
Diihring.  Erste  Folge.  Leipzig  :  Fues.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 


Although  Baron  von  Schweiger-Lerchenfeld  *  seems  to  have 
travelled  in  Armenia,  his  description  of  the  region  wears  rather 
the  air  of  a  compilation  than  of  the  result  of  personal  observation. 
It  is  perhaps  on  that  account  the  more  comprehensive ;  the  best 
authorities  seem  to  have  been  diligently  consulted,  and  as  much 
pains  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  history,  antiquities,  language, 
and  literature  of  the  country  as  upon  its  natural  features  and 
resources.  The  author  divides  Armenia  into  four  districts — 
Ararat,  Upper  Armenia,  the  Pontic  ceast,  and  Van,  “  tho 
Armenian  Cashmere,”  comprising  the  residences  of  the  Nestorians 
and  Kurds.  Batoum  is  described  as  a  miserable,  fever-stricken 
place,  but  important  on  account  of  its  harbour.  Appended  to  the 
volume  is  a  collection  of  particulars  respecting  Asia  Minor, 
apparently  compiled  from  a  variety  of  sources,  and  characterized, 
like  the  body  of  the  work,  by  a  bitter  animosity  against  everything 
Turkish,  with  no  recognition  of  the  numerous  admirable  qualities 
which  the  majority  of  travellers  have  discovered  in  the  Turkish 
people,  apart  from  their  corrupt  and  incapable  rulers. 

Herr  von  Weber’s  f  opinion  of  our  nation  is  so  favourable  that 
it  would  have  been  most  disagreeable  to  have  felt  obliged  to 
speak  unfavourably  of  so  good  a  friend.  Truth,  happily,  demands 
no  such  violence  to  inclination.  We  are  able  with  a  clear  con¬ 
science  to  pronounce  him  a  capital  traveller,  sensible,  cheerful,  and 
observant,  whose  very  eccentricities  spring  from  kindness  of  heart 
and  warmth  of  patriotic  feeling.  His  “  four  years  in  Africa  ” 
were  spent  in  Southern  Africa,  chiefly  at  the  diamond  mines,  with 
excursions  to  Natal,  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  the  late  Transvaal 
Republic.  As  a  miner  he  had  ample  experience  both  of  “  wet  ”  and 
“  dry”  digging  ;  his  experience  on  the  whole  was  not  encouraging, 
but  this  lie  attributes  less  to  the  poverty  of  the  diamond-bearing 
strata,  than  to  his  having  been  systematically  robbed  by  his  native 
assistants.  Robbery  was  the  crying  evil  of  the  diggings,  and  he 
complains  bitterly  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  authorities  and  the 
technicalities  of  English  law,  which  we  can  easily  believe  to  have 
been  quite  out  of  place  in  so  rough  a  condition  of  society.  His 
high  appreciation  of  English  national  character,  in  fact,  by  no 
means  extends  to  English  ideas  of  administration,  which  he  con¬ 
siders  much  too  refined  and  philanthropic  for  South  Africa.  While 
our  countrymen  show  themselves  so  weakly  humanitarian  on 
the  one  hand,  they  are  so  rapacious  on  the  other  as  to  aim 
at  nothing  less  than  the  annexation  of  the  whole  of  Africa. 
The  Transvaal  Republic  has  already  fallen  a  victim  to  their  de¬ 
vices,  and  the  Orange  Free  State  will  follow  unless  Germany 
comes  to  the  rescue  by  herself  acquiring  Delagoa  Bay.  This  in¬ 
valuable  possession  will  give  Germany  the  colonies  and  commerce 
she  requires  for  her  development,  and  save  her  from  her  otherwise 
inevitable  destiny  of  being  squeezed  out  of  existence  between 
England  and  Russia.  There  is  much  obvious  justice  in  the  writer’s 
remarks  on  the  danger  to  Germany  of  her  slow  rate  of  progress 
compared  with  her  neighbours ;  but  we  must  confess  ourselves  un¬ 
able  to  see  how  the  occupation  of  Delagoa  Bay  would  mend  the 
matter,  and  should  rather  recommend  her  to  look  to  the  great  field 
of  development  opened  to  her  in  South-Eastern  Europe.  A  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  these  speculations.  The 
remainder,  made  up  from  letters  written  home,  has  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  incidental  to  this  system  of  composition — fresh¬ 
ness  and  animation  marred  by  triviality  and  prolixity — but  every¬ 
where  the  writer  is  an  intelligent  and  trustworthy  companion,  his 
complaints  of  the  inconveniences  he  has  himself  sustained  from  de¬ 
fective  administration  are  preferred  with  evident  conviction  and 
without  acrimony ;  and  if  his  political  speculations  occasionally 
appear  eccentric,  his  testimony  to  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  Eng¬ 
lish  rule  in  a  colony  peopled  with  alien  races  is  worthy  of  atten¬ 
tion.  Generally  speaking,  South  Africa  was  not  in  a  prosperous 
condition  when  he  left  it,  particularly  the  diamond  districts,  which 
had  suffered  from  the  depreciation  of  value  naturally  occasioned  by 
over-production.  The  deposits,  he  says,  are  regarded  as  inex¬ 
haustible  in  depth,  but  are  disseminated  in  the  form  of  streams  or 
bands  of  varying  breadth,  the  soil  outside  of  which  is  compara¬ 
tively  unproducti  ve. 

Recent  occurrences  will  naturally  have  the  effect  of  directing 
attention  to  the  journals  which  profess  to  represent  the  ideas  of  the 
Socialist  party.  The  most  important  German  organ  would  seem 
to  be  Die  Neue  Gesellschaft  J,  published  at  Zurich  under  the 
editorship  of  Dr.  F.  Wiede,  which,  it  is  announced,  will  shortly 
obtain  a  more  thoroughly  representative  character  by  an  arrange¬ 
ment  for  an  exchange  of  articles  with  Le  Socialisme  Progressif,  the 
principal  organ  of  Socialism  among  the  Latin  races,  published  at 
Lugano.  We  have  studied  it  with  a  serious  desire  to  ascertain  at 
what  the  German  Socialists  really  aim,  but  have  not  succeeded  in 
finding  much  beyond  the  safe  formula  that  earnings  should  be  in 
the  ratio  of  desert.  By  what  machinery  it  is  proposed  to  insure 
that  every  man  shall  have  neither  more  nor  less  than  he  deserves, 
and  whether  this  machinery  is  to  be  set  at  work  by  physical  force 
or  moral  suasion,  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover,  and  we  greatly 
doubt  whether  the  advocates  of  the  new  social  organization  have 
gained  any  clear  conception  either  of  their  ends  or  their  means. 
Their  method  of  reasoning  certainly  seems  to  ignore  the  existence 
of  any  other  class  than  the  proletariat. 

*  Armenian.  Ein  Bild  seiner  Natur  und  seiner  Bcwohner.  Yon 
A.  Freiherrn  von  Schwciger-Lerchenfeld.  Im  Anhange,  Anatolische  Fra g- 
mento.  Mit  einem  Vorwort  von  F.  von  Ilelhvald.  2  Bde.  Jena :  Coste- 
noble.  London  :  Kolckmann. 

t  Tier  Jahre  in  Afriha.  1871-1875.  Yon  E.  von  Weber.  2  The. 
Leipzig :  Brockhaus.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

J  Die  Neue  Geselhcliaft.  Monatsschrift  fiir  Sociahvissenschnft.  Heraus* 
gegeben  von  F.  Wiede.  Jahrg.  1.  lift.  9.  Zurich. 
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The  German  Review  *  is  as  usual  replete  with  brief  entertain¬ 
ing  papers.  Among  the  most  interesting  are  a  panegyric  upon 
Mrdhat  Pasha,  by  Arminius  Vambery,  and  an  account  of  an  even- 
in"  at  Prince  BismarCks  house  by  R.  Fleischer, _  who  seems  very 
sensible  of  the  honour.  The  publication  of  Liebig’s  letters  to 
Wohler  is  concluded,  and  there  is  an  interesting  essay  on  the 
recent  paleontological  confirmations  of  the  theory  of  evolution, 
by  G.  Jager. 

The  Rundschau  f  begins  with  an  address  to  its  readers  on  the 
attempted  assassination  of  the  Emperor,  expressing  with  consider¬ 
able  power  of  language  the  sentiments  appropriate  on  such  an 
occasion  to  a  cultivated  and  opulent  bourgeoisie.  It  is  followed  by 
a  cycle  of  sonnets  on  Neapolitan  life  and  scenery  by  Paid  Iley se, 
suggestive  of  the  influence  of  Platen,  but  with  a  Parisian  and 
sceptical  flavour  detrimental  to  the  purity  and  dignity  of  this  form  of 
composition,  while  undoubtedly  piquant  and  original.  Hillebrand’s 
essay  on  the  literary  revolution  which  accompanied  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  of  July — that  great  turning  point  in  French  taste— is  enter¬ 
taining  and  full  of  knowledge,  concerned  rather  with  tendencies 
than  personages.  Haeckel  treats  lucidly  and  agreeably  of  the 
sentient  life  of  the  individual  cell  in  the  organic  world,  which  dis¬ 
covery  he  regards  as  affording  a  means  of  reconciliation  between 
the  doctrines  of  the  immaterial  soul  and  a  vital  force,  and  the 
materialism  of  modern  naturalists.  A  masterly  historical  review 
of  the  Eastern  question  deals  especially  with  the  Treaty  of  San 
Stefano  and  the  ensuing  negotiations  among  the  Great  Powers 
previous  to  Count  Schouvaloff’s  volunteer  mission  to  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  The  writer  is  evidently  animated  by  a  deep  distrust  of 
Russia,  and  is  severe  on  the  irresolution  and  double  dealing  of  the 
Vienna  Cabinet.  lie  has  followed  the  course  of  public  opinion  iu 
England  with  great  attention,  and  his  account  of  it  is  perfectly 
correct.  _ 

*  Deutsche  Revue  iiber  das  gesammte  nationale  Leben  der  Gegenwart. 
Herausgegeben  von  R.  Fleischer.  Jahrg.  2.  Hft.  8.  Berlin:  Junke. 
London :  Nutt. 

f  Deutsche  Rundschau.  Herausgegeben  von  Julius  Eodenberg. 
Jahrg.  4.  Hft.  10.  Berlin :  Paetel.  London  :  Triibner. 
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Miss  Lili  Kuper,  sub .  1  1 

Wm.  Mitchell,  half  of  a  contribu¬ 
tion  withheld  from  Hospital 
Sunday  in  the  interest  of  the 
sick  poor,  and  as  a  protest 

against  Vivisection  .  2  10 

Major  Bethune,  sub .  0  10 

Chas.  E.  Seott,  Esq.,  sub .  0  10 

Chas.  E.  Seott,  Esq .  0  10 

(’upturn  Caldwell,  sub .  5  5 

Miss  Benson,  sub .  0  10 

Miss  Ferrier,  sub . 0  5 

Miss  Beaumont,  witliheld  from  Hos¬ 
pital  Sunday .  1  0 

Mrs.  Boultou,  sub .  1  1 

Miss  Fletcher,  sub .  0  10 

Rev.  A.  Parmenter,  sub .  0  10 

Mrs.  Dushwood,  sub .  0  10 

G.  II.  Ilaigh,  Esq.,  sub .  20  0 

Mrs.  Ilaigh,  sub .  H  0 

Mrs.  Haigh .  6  0 

Caton  Ilaigh,  Esq.,  sub .  1  0 

Ernest  ITaigh,  Esq  ,  sub . . .  1  0 

Arnold  Haigh,  Esq.,  sub .  1  0 

Claude  Haigh,  Esq.,  sub .  1  0 

Miss  Gwendolin  ITaigh .  1  0 

Miss  Silvia  Haigh  .  0  10 

Miss  Melanie  Haigh  .  0  5 

PerG.  II.  I-Iaigh,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Grant  Thorold  Weelsby .  1  0 

J.  S.  Ilarnies,  Esq .  1  0 

July  11, 1878.  


Per  G.  H.  Haigh,  Esq. 

Miss  Ilarnies . 

Rev.  J.  A.  Ganson .  0  10 

Mrs.  Gedge. .. . 

K.  II.  Parkinson,  Esq. . . 

Mrs.  Swinburne  . 

II.  L . 

Two  Friends .  0  10 

Marcus  Ilartv,  Esq. 

Miss  Williams .  0 

Miss  Clarke  . 

Rev.  W.  E.  Haigh . 

Mrs.  ITaigh . 

Miss  TIaigh . 

Kev.  W.  and  Mrs.  Johnson  .  0 

Mrs.  Armstrong . 

R.  Newall.  Esq . 

Mrs.  Keogh  . 

Mrs.  Vicars  .  0 

Miss  Robinson . 

Miss  Robinson,  Collected  by 
Mrs.  Warneford . 
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Mrs.  King,  sub . 

Sir  J.  E.  Eurdley  Wilmot,  Bart., 

M.P . 

_ W,  II.  LLEWELYN,  Secretary. 

RIG  IF  TON  COLLEGE. 

Chairman  of  the  Council— The  Veil.  Archrlcaeon  HANNAII,  D.C.L.,  Vicar  of  Brighton. 

Principal _ The  Rev.  CHARLES  BIGG,  D.I>..late  Senior  Student  and 

Tutor  of  Christ  Church.  Oxford. 

Vice-Principal— The  Rev.  JOSEPH  NEWTON,  M.A. 

Next  Term  commences  September  24. 


M 


ALVERN  COLLEGE. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  begin  on  Monday,  September  23. 


SOMERSETSHIRE  COLLEGE,  BATH.— 

O  Head- Master— T .  M.  BROMLEY,  M.A..  Merton  College,  Oxford.  There  will  be  an 
EXAMINATION  for  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  held  in  the  beginning  of  September — 
For  particulars  apply  to  the  HEAD-MASTER.  _ 

"WORTHING  COLLEGE. — Principal,  Mr.  W.  E.  LLOYD 

VV  TREVOR.  Jlead- Master,  Rev.  R.  W.  METCALFE,  M.A. ,  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Camb. 
BOYS— limited  to  about  forty  in  number— are  prepared  for  tire  UNIVERSITIES  and  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS,  also  for  the  Higher  Branches  of  Commercial  Life.  The  Third  Term  commences 
on  Wednesday,  September  1L— For  Prospectuses,  apply,  to  the  Principal. 


OTTENHAM 

Tottenham,  London. 

Modern  Languages  receive  special  attention. 
Inclusive  Fees  £100  and  £120  per  annum. 
MICHAELMAS  TERM  commences  September  16. 
Apply  to  Rev.  A.  R.  Abbott,  B.A.,  Head-Master. 


SCHOOL, 


to  completion  of  Head- 


T)ORE’S  GREAT  WORKS,  “The  BRAZEN  SERPENT,” 

rrV  "  CHRIST  LEAVING  the  PRxETORIUM,"  and  “CHRIST  ENTERING  .TERU- 
Wlt!l  "Dream  of  Pilate’s  Wife.''  "Christian  Martyrs,”  Sic., 
at  the  DQR£  GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street.  Dally,  Ten  to  Six.  Is. 


QEDBERGH,  Yorkshire.  —  Owing’ 

Master’s  new  house  (built  with  every  convenience  for  forty  BOYS,  at  a  cost  of  £10,000) 
there  will  be  Vacancies  after  the  Summer  Holidays.  Inclusive  terms — Application  may  be 
made  to  the  Rev.  T.  G.  IIutt  (who  succeeds  to  the  Master’s  present  house),  or  to  the 
Head-Master. _ _ _ 

SANDHURST,  WOOLWICH,  COOPER’S  HILL,  FORESTS 

^  EXAMINATION _ Rev.  Dr.  HUGHES,  who  has  passed  some  hundreds  during  the  last 

twenty-five  years,  receives  TWELVE  PUPILS — Ealing,  W. 

TUITION  for  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  — BRIGHTON.— 

-A-  Mr.  ARTHUR  A.  C ARRlS,  B.A.  Oxford,  receives  TEN  PUPILS  from  Eight  to 
Fourteen.  Individual  attention  and  special  home  comforts — For  terms  and  particulars,  apply 
at  21  Eaton  Place,  Brighton. 

THE  Rev.  G.  GOLDIE,  M.A.,  who  prepares  SIX  PUPILS  for 

the  Universities  and  the  Army,  has  Vacancies.  Good  character  and  industry  essential — 
Address,  Farmington  Rectory,  Nor  till  each. 

AN  OXFORD  GRADUATE,  with  high  Classical  Honours, 

prepares  PUPILS  for  the  Universities,  Public  Schools,  &c.  & c.,  in  Greek,  Latin,  and 

English  Subjects.  Terms  moderate _ Address,  Oxox,  Messrs.  Alexander’s,  Old  Cavendish. 

Street,  W, _ _ 

AN  OXFORD  GRADUATE  wishes  to  obtain  a  TUTORSHIP, 

either  Resident  or  Travelling.  Thorough  knowledge  of  German.  Excellent  testi¬ 
monials _ Address,  C.  E.  Tyber,  Sunny  Bank,  Birkdale,  Southport. 

JULY  ELECTION. 

(ARPIIAN  WORKING  SCHOOL,  Haverstock  Hill.— 

SUBSCRIBERS’  VOTES  and  Interest  are  respectfully  solicited  on  behalf  of 
GEORGE  STEEL  HOLMAN,  youngest  of  three  Children,  unprovided  for;  both  Parents 
dead.  Recommended  by  Ladv  Bromley  ;  also  by  G.  A.  Spottiswoode,  Esq.,  and  J.  P. 
Bacon,  Esq.  Proxies  thankfully  received  by  J.  T.  RUSSELL,  25  Wellington  Road,  Camberwell 

A  LADY  wishes  to  LET  her  FURNISHED  HOUSE  in 

Cathcart  Road,  South  Kensington,  for  either  a  long  or  short  period.  Three  Reception 
rooms.  Five  Bedrooms,  and  the  usual  Domestic  Offices.  A  moderate  Rent  would  be  accepted 
from  a  careful  tenant _ Letters  only,  to  A.  B.,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

A  N  unusually  LARGE  and  noble  MANSION,  delightfully 

situate,  near  Town _ The  LEASE  (with  or  without  the  Furniture)  to  be  SOLD.  The 

Mansion,  standing  in  extensive  and  beautiful  grounds,  forming  a  miniature  Park,  is  admirably 
adapted  as  a  Residence  for  a  family  of  the  highest  distinction,  and  eminently  so  as  an  attractive 
Private  Hotel  and  a  charming  Retreat,  or  as  a  College,  First-class  School,  Sanitarium,  or  other 

large  Institution _ For  cards  to  view  and  further  particulars,  apply  to  WILKINSON  &  SON, 

Estate  Agents  and  Upholders,  8  Old  Bond  Street,  Piccadilly,  W. 

PAEIS  EXHIBITION— SWITZERLAND  and  the  RHINE— 

CHEAP  CIRCULAR  TOURS,  vid  Harwich. 

The  Boat  Express  leaves  the  Great  Eastern  Company’s  Liverpool  Street  Station  at  8.0  P.M., 
for  Rotterdam  every  Weekday,  and  for  Antwerp  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays.  The 
magnificent  new  Steamers,  Princess  of  Wales  and  Claud  Hamilton,  now  perform  the  Antwerp 
service. 

Interpreters  in  uniform  accompany  Passengers  to  Cologne,  arriving  there  the  day  after 
leaving  London.  No  Cattle  are  now  carried. 

Through  Bookings  of  Passengers’  Luggage  and  Merchandise  to  .the  principal  Continental 
Towns  at  the  lowest  fares.  West  End  Office,  28  Piccadilly  Circus. 

For  information  apply  to  the  Continental  Office,  Liverpool  Street  Station,  London,  E.C. 

TOURS  to  the  WEST  INDIES,  MEXICO,  CENTRAL 

America  -.also  to  BRAZIL  and  RIVER  PLATE. 

Tickets  are  issued  by  the  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAM  PACKET  COMPANY,  enabling  Tourists 
to  visit,  at  a  very  moderate  cost,  the  various  places  touched  at  by  their  Vessels. 

For  information  as  to  the  dates  of  Sailing  and  Routes,  apply  to  J.  M.  Lloyd,  Secretary,  Royal 
Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  18  Moorgate  Street,  London. 

Hydropathy.  —  sudbrook  park,  Richmond  nm. 

P/i}/siciati — Dr.  EDWARD  LANE,  M.A.,  M.D.  Edin.  A  health  resort  for  Invalids 
and  others.  Turkish  Baths  on  the  Premises.  Private  entrance  to  Richmond  Park.  Prospectus 
on  application.  _ _ _ 

PICTURES,  BRONZES,  and  WORKS  of  ART  on  SALE  at 

39  Southampton  Street.  Strand  Pictures  Cleaned,  Lined,  and  Restored,  if  in  the  worst 
condition.  Frames  Cleaned  or  Rcgilt  equal  to  New.  Sales  attended  on  Commission. 

CHARLES  DEAR,  39  Southampton  Street,  Strand. 
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HOTELS. 

"BRIGHTON.— BEDFORD  HOTEL.— Facin-?  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established  Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

. _ _ _  !*•  O.  RICKARDS,  Manager. 


"RRIGHTON. — GRAND  HOTEL. 

SITUATION  BEST  IN  BRIGHTON. 

MODERATE  CHARGES-TABLE  D’HOTE— BATHS 
BEDROOMS  from  3s.  FAMILIES  BOARDED. 

_ _ _ TARIFF  on  application  to  Manager,  D.  COLLEDGE. 


ORFOLK  HOTEL,  BRIGHTON. 

TlllO  Alil-Ajf  nTklli't.A/1  _ _ !  1 TT  .  1 


TLFRACOMBE  HOTEL. — Accessible  by  Rail,  Steamer,  or 

>  ™”nd  D'm;n?,Sn'<>0,n  :  Ladies’ Drawing-room  ;  Reading.  Rillinrd,  and  Smoking 


OLD  ARTII IGIAL  TEETH  BOUGHT. — Persons  havin0- 

SBmvTi^n1  can  apply;  or  if  sent  by  post  their  value  will  lle  sent  per  return. -Messrs’ 
^entl?t8<  3/8  Oxford  Street,  near  the  Circus  (late  of  E bury 
Street).  The  original  and  only  genuine  purchasers.”  Established  100  years.  ^ 

O^DER  everything  you  require  through  COCKBURN’S 

from  AGENCY  SOCIETY,  41  Haymarket,  London,  S.W.,  and  save 

from  5  to  50  per  cent.,  and  much  time  and  trouble  by  so  doing. 

E .  EENT  &  C0’>  61  Strand,  and  34  and  35  (Within)  Royal 

Majesty  EXChaDSC’  London’ Manufacturcrs  of  WATCHES,  CHRONOMETERS,  &c.,  to  Her 

ct^aAe/i  ?;Ltl1i?„Great  Westminster  Clock  (Big  Ben),  and  of  the  Standard  Clock  (the  primary 
Standard  timekeeper  oi  the  United  Kingdom)  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich. 
_  Catalogues  on  application. 
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AM  S.  B 

39  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


u  R  T  O  N, 


TABLE  CUTLERY. 

The  Blades  are  all  of  the  finest  Steel. 
Jt-inch .Ivory  Handles . per  Dozen 


djtto  '  ditto  . 

ditto  ditto  balance . 

djtto  ditto  ditto  . 

ditto  ditto  ditto  . 

ditto  fine  ditto  ditto  . 

djtto  ditto,  extra  large  .... 

ditto  ditto,  African  . 

ditto  Silver  Ferules 

ditto  Silvered  Blades., 


Ditto  Electro  Silvered  Handles  . 


Table  Knives, 
s.  d. 

14  . 

18  . 

20  . 

26  . 

28  . 

33  . 

36  . 

42  , 

<2  . 

48  . 

23  . 


Dessert  Knives, 
s.  d. 

11  . 

14  . 

15  . 

20  . 

21  . 

24  . 

28  . 

35  . 

35  . 

38  . 

19  . 


Carvers, 
per  Pair  s.  d. 
6  . 
6  9 

6  9 

7  6 
7  6 
9  6 

10  6 
13  6 


WILLIAM  s.  burton,  general  furnishing 

„i5Cy?),0N-?E?;  hy  appointment  to  TI.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  Catalogue, 
.£?!  '’.“pi  1  contains  upwards  of  850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with 
of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  Thirty  large  Show  Rooms,  at  39  Oxford  Street,  W.  ;  1  1a  2  3 
Street :  4,  5,  and  6  Perrys  Place;  and  1  Newman  Yard.  Manufactories- 
64  Ne\*  man  Street,  and  Newman  Mews,  London,  W. 


JJEAL  &  SON’S 

SOMMIER  ELASTIQUE  PORTATIF 

IS  THE  BEST  SPRING  MATTRESS  YET  INVENTED. 

HEAL  &  SON, 

BEDlMEli?,l^E|«DT!'T|?;  U'1  ?,EDE?,°M  FURNITURE  MANUFACTURERS. 
U5,  196,  197,  198  Tottenham  Court  Road,  London,  W _ Catalogue  post  free. 


TpURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 

lU...lTIIr°ffn0CT  °S  MOEDBR’S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
l.^ta'-  Lash  Prices  ;  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from 

and  V9,a2^fn^dC2l’(^ross  Suee’t,W\V\C^erEsta{j?isheldtIH02.18,  94J’  “d  “°  Tott*nhom  C°"‘  K“d’ 


THE  AMERICAN 

PATENT  REVOLVING  BOOK  CASE. 

n'^nce1* cnb'*'h^cfitbooks°andrs^x;lmeil« 

supplementing  each  other  may  be  arranged  in  close  proximity.” _ Nature. 

Specimens  may  now  be  seen  at  Messrs.  Trubner  &  Co.’s,  57  Si  59  Ludgate  Hill. 
Illustrated  Price  Lists  on  receipt  of  One  Stamp. 

LONDON :  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  LUDGATE  TTTT.T ■ 


rfHE  LITERARY  MACHINE  (CARTER’S  PATENT), 

r,  .  fo.r  holding*  Book  or  Writing  Desk,  Lamp,  Meals,  Sic.,  in  any  position,  over  an  Easy 
;  air,  ued,  or  sotu,  obviating  the  fatigue  and  inconvenience  of  incessant  stooping  while  read- 
,inSfU lu^aluable  to  Invalids  and  Students.  Admirably  adapted  for  India.  A  most 
useful  gift.  Prices  from  21s.  Drawings  post  free. 

_ _ J.  CARTER,  6a  New  Cavendish  Street,  Great  Portland  Street,  W. 

ORT  LOCK’S  CHINA. 

GREAT  ANNUAL  CLEARANCE  SALE  has  now  commenced. 

Unexampled  Reductions  in  every  department. 

The  OLD  POTTERY  GALLERIES,  202,  203,  and  204  Oxford  Street, 
and  30, 31,  and  32  Orchard  Street,  Portman  Square,  London,  W. 


M 


(^LARK’S  PATENT  STEEL  NOISELESS  SHUTTERS, 

Self-Coiling,  Fire  and  Thief  Proof,  can' bo’ adapted  to  any  Window  or  other  Opening 
Liver^i'randDubHD  &  ° Sole  Pattnt<=“.  Kathbone  Place,  W. ;  Paris,  Manchester; 

P  E  A  R  S’  TRANSPARENT  SOAP. 

Pure,  Fragrant,  and  Durable. 

Used  by  the  Royal  Family. 

Best  for  Toilet,  Nursery,  and  Shaving. 

PEAR  S’  TRANSPARENT  SOAP. 

Recommended  in  the  “  Journal  of 
Cutaneous  Medicine,”  by  the  Editor, 

Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson,  F.R.S. 

PEAR  S’  TRANSPARENT  SOAP. 

For  a  Healthy  Skin  and  Good  Complexion. 

Of  Chemists  and  Perfumers  everywhere. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  of 

_ _  A.  &  F.  PEARS,  91  Great  Russell  Street,  London. 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


TIIE 


3  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON  and  GLOBE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 

FIRE,  LIFE,  and  ANNUITIES. 

1  DALE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL ;  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 

Total  Invested  Fund,. 814,367 

Ha  PrXum'^77.  . . 

Interest  on  Investments . . . *“****  249,906 

tt  i  *1.  xt  „  .  Total  Annual  Income  .  £1,537,711 

of  thePiirHojfwvfJ1?!^  Life  Policies  the  Assured  are  entitled  to  Four-Fifths  of  the  Profits 
legating  Class.  Non-Bonus  Policies  at  moderate  rates.  Fire  Insurances  upon 

any  I'fthe  Agents MtheCoS^11**  UDd  KciX>rt  °f  Dircc,or*’ ‘PP>Y  “  “bove,  or  to 

TJAND-IN-HAND  FIRE  and  LIFE  INSURANCE  OFFICE, 

NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  BLACKFRIARS. 

Instituted  1696. 

The  OLDEST  Insurance  Office  in  the  World. 

The  WHOLE  OF  TIIE  PROFITS  are  divided  amongst  the  Policy-holders. 
Applications  for  Agencies  are  invited  from  persons  of  influence. 


REDUCED  RATES  FOR  NON-PARTICIPATING  POLICIES 

TTNIVERSITY  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

25  PALL  MALL  LONDON,  S.W. 

Total  Funds  invested  .  fi  non  non 

Policies  in  Force,  with  Additions  . .*.**********  £2,200  000 

£2^nrUantum.ti0n8  *"  eV"y  *100  a93urcd  have  for  the  last M  years  ton  at  the  average  Rate  of 
For  I  ornis  of  Proposal  and  Information,  apply  to  the  SECRETARY. 


pAU  DE  c  HYP  RE.— PIES  SE  &  LUBIN. 

This  is  an  ancient  Perfume  from  Cyprus.  During  the  national  career  of  Egypt 
1  crsia,  Greece,  and  Rome,  the  Island  of  Cyprus  was  the  resort  of  the  Slitc,  learned,  and 
renned.  It  was  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  when  Richard  L  of  England  assumed  the  title  of 
rung  °r Cyprus,  that  the  famed  EAU  DE  CHYPRE  was  introduced  into  Europe,  the  com¬ 
position  of  which  is  yet  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Laboratory  of  PIESSE  8t  LUBIN. 
J.  nose  who  are  curious  in  ancient  Perfumes  can  be  gratified  at 

2  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON. 


jV ORTIIERN  EIRE  and  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1836. 

Office  in  LONDON— 1  MOORGATE  STREET. 

Accumulated  Funds  (December  31,  1877)  .  £2,215,000. 

_ Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1803—1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C. ;  and  16  &  17  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
CAPITAL,  £1,600.000.  PAID-UP  and  INVESTED,  £700,000. 

_ _ _ _ _ E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

pHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE, 

LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON-ESTABLISHED  1782. 
Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  Secretary. 


T.AW  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 

Invested  assets  on  December  31,  1877  .  £5  476  o« 

Income  for  the  year  1877 . .  484  597 

Amount  paid  on  death  to  December  last  . !!!!******  11  538  820 

Aggregate  Reversionary  Bonuses  hitherto  allotted . \  \  \  *  \  5^23  |l38 

InconieXPenSCS  °f  Mnnagement  (including  Commission)  are  about  41  per  cent,  on  the  Annual 

n^mhnn°Sdnn^C'i,i!?„LirCCted  *?  th?,  «?•«<>  Prospectus  of  the  Society ;  to  the  new  rates  of 
condition,^ LuV ?,  Inn(.t?rm lly  lower  for  young  lives  than  heretofore;  to  the  new 
premium3  M  t0  Lxtcn(  cd  hmit9  of  free  travel  and  residence  ;  and  to  the  reduced  rates  of  extra 

Prospectus  and  Forms  of  Proposal  will  be  sent  on  application. 

piIE  AGRA  BANK,  Limited.  —  Established  in  1833. 

CAPITAL  £1,000,000. 

Head  Office— NICHOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON 
Branches  in  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Kurrachce,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai. 

Houg  Kong. 

oTSUT^ntQACCnUnt9iarei  kept, at  the  Head  Office  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers, 
and  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  does  not  fall  below  £100 
Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz.  : 

At  5  per  cent,  per  ann.,  subject  to  12  months’  Notice  of  Withdrawal 
For  shorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

„J!i!,laJssucd  at  ‘^current  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank,  free  of 
extra  charge  ;  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  sent  for  collection 

r  “nAd„PurCchases.  cJTect.?d, in  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  and  the  safe  custody  ot  the  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized, 
transacted  ^  descnptl0n  of  Bankme  Business  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 

 J*  THOMSON,  Chairman. 


IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  SPURIOUS  IMITATIONS  OF 

T.  EA  &  PERRIN  S’  SAUCE, 

which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public,  LEA  &  PERRINS  have  adopted  a  NEW 
L ) i i i'  i ' ■  iiri ng  the  1  r  Si gn at 1 1 re ,  LEA  &  PERRINS,”  which  Signature  is  placed  on  every 
Bottle  of  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE,  and  without  which  none  is  Genuine.  Sold  Wholes 
sale  by  the :  Proprietors,  Worcester ;  Crosse  &  Blackwell,  London;  and  Export  Oilmen 
generally.  Retail,  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  Worfd.  ^  ea 

TP.  LAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CON- 

•  DIMENTS—E  LAZENBY  &  SON,  Sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 

Manufacturers  ofthc  P^kles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments,  so  long  and  favourably  distinguished 
by  their  Name,  beg  to  remind  tile  Public  that  every  article  prepared  by  them  is  guaranteed 
ns  entirely  Unadulterated— 92  Wigmore  Street,  Cavendish  Square  (into  6  Edwards  Street, 

Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street,  London,  S.E. 


TJARVE Y’S  SAUCE.  —  Caution.  —  The  Admirers  of  this 

F  I  A7FNRve5lnUiSCi,nre  p.trt!fuLar,ly  wanes  ted  to  observe  that  each  Bottle,  prepared  by 
E.  LAZENBY  &  SON,  bears  the  Label  used  so  many  years,  signed  “  Elizabeth  Lazcnby .”  ^ 


WILLS’  BEST  BIRD’S  EYE.— This  Tobacco  is  now  put 

up  in  1  oz.  PackctB,  in  addition  to  other  sizes,  the  lobe!  being  a  reduced  facsimile 
tte  Name  and°trade  Mark^f  A'S°  “  Cigttrettcs’ In  Bo«>  °f  10  aa<*.  bearing 

W.  D.  &  H.  O.  WILLS,  Bristol  and  London. 


K  I  N  A  H  A  N’S  LL  WHISKY. 

The  Cream  of  Old  Irish  Whiskies,  pure,  mild,  mellow,  delicious,  and  most  whole- 
Un-1Ye"all3r<.Jrec0I\l,mended  by  the  Medical  Profession.  Dr.  Hassall  savs  • 
The  Whisky  is  soft,  mellow  and  pure,  well  matured,  and  of  very  excellent  quality.’1 
_ _ 20  Great  Titchfleld  Street,  W. 


“PRIZE  MEDAL”  WHISKY  of  the  CORK  DISTIL- 

SERIES  COMPANY,  Limited.  Philadelphia  Centennial  Exhibition,  1876. 
Jurors’ Award:  ’ 

“Yery  fine>  FULL  FLAVOR,  and  GOOD  SPIRIT.” 

This  finfi  Old  Tri«h  WhisllV  mnw  hp  Bod  nf  tlm  n.mninol  ttt-  _ _ i 


^HE 


inis  nne  Old  Irish  Whisky  may  be  had  of  the  principal  Wine  and  Spirit 
Dealers,  and  is  supplied  to  Wholesale  Merchants,  in  casks  and  cases,  by 

CORK  DISTILLERIES  COMPANY,  Limited, 

Morrison’s  Island,  Cork. 


U  LUIS’S  RUTHIN  WATERS. 

ELLIS'S  PURE  AERATED  RUTHIN  WATERS. 

EE  fto'on  fp'phcafion  WATERS— Crystal  Springs.  “  Absolutely  pure.’’_See  Analyses,  sent 
EL  Alkali  RUTHIN  WATERS — Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  and  also  Water  without 

ELLIS’S  RUTHIN  WATERS — For  Gout,  Lithia  Water,  and  Lithia  and  Potass  Water. 

ELV,U,k-  ruTIHN  WATERS  — Crystal  Springs.  Corks  branded  “  R.  Ellis  &  Son 
Ruthin.”  Every  label  bears  Trade  Mark.  ' 

TPLLIS’S  RUTHIN  WATERS. — Sold  everywhere.  Whole- 

HenrietfereetfcawntSihSqu  Be?‘hin'  ^  W“‘C9'  Eondon  Agents— W.  BEST  &  SONS. 
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THE  BERLIN  PROTOCOLS. 

HE  Protocols  of  the  Congress  -would  convey  to  a  reader 
unacquainted  with  similar  documents  a  singular  im¬ 
pression  of  the  manner  in  which  great  statesmen  conduct 
business  of  transcendent  importance.  Their  language  is 
so  highly  elevated  above  the  ordinary  level  that  it  seldom 
conveys  a  distinct  impression,  although  each  Plenipoten¬ 
tiary  evidently  knew  that  he  was  understood  by  his  col¬ 
leagues.  One  of  the  nearest  approximations  to  ordinary 
discourse  may  be  found  in  a  high-flown  metaphor  used, 
not  by  Lord  Beaconsfield,  but  by  the  eminently  practical 
Plenipotentiary  of  Russia.  Prince  Gortchakoff  thought 
he  might  be  allowed  to  say  that  he  brought  laurels  to  the 
Congress,  and  he  hoped  that  they  might  be  converted  into 
olive  branches.  Human  beings  now  and  then  use  figurative 
language ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  find  that  Plenipotentiaries 
condescend  to  the  same  kind  of  ornament  or  illustration. 
The  discussions  recorded  are  evidently  for  the  most  part 
conventional  and  formal,  serving  to  record  the  ostensible 
reasons  of  decisions  which  had  been  subjects  of  previous 
agreement.  Sometimes  a  Plenipotentiary  deviated  into 
the  expression  of  an  irrevocable  resolution,  as  if  im¬ 
patient  of  a  pretended  discussion.  Prince  Gortchakoff 
had  long  known  that  the  English  Government  was  not 
disposed  to  resist  the  cession  of  Bessarabia,  when  he 
remarked  in  full  Congress  that  Roumania  was  not  yet 
formally  a  sovereign  State,  and  that  resistance  to  the  firm 
resolution  of  Russia  was  not  the  way  to  secure  her  inde¬ 
pendence.  Lord  Salisbury  had,  in  a  despatch  to  Lord 
Odo  Russell,  suggested  amply  sufficient  reasons  for  de¬ 
clining  to  undertake  the  cause  of  a  remote  and  troublesome 
little  State.  An  occasional  sarcasm  or  phrase  indicating 
irritation  shows  how  easily  a  real  debate  might  have 
ended  in  a  quarrel.  When  Lord  Salisbury  admitted 
in  a  tone  of  regret  that  the  results  of  the  war  could 
not  be  wholly  annihilated,  Count  Schouvaloff  replied 
that  the  duty  of  the  Congress  was  not  to  annihilate 
the  consequences  of  the  war,  but  to  revise  the 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano.  Lord  Beaconsfield  met  Prince 
Gortchakoff’ s  flourish  about  laurels  and  olive  branches 
with  the  dry  and  prosaic  remark  that  England  also  had 
made  large  concessions.  The  amicable  conversation  in 
which  the  Emperor  of  Russia  declared  through  his  Pleni¬ 
potentiaries  that  he  intended  to  make  Batoum  a  free  com¬ 
mercial  port,  probably  represented  a  compromise  which 
had  ended  one  of  the  gravest  disputes  which  had  occurred 
during  the  controversy. 

The  parts  in  the  solemn  performance  were  sometimes 
distributed  beforehand.  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord 
Salisbury  had,  through  Mr.  Cross,  communicated  to 
themselves  in  their  capacity  of  Plenipotentiaries  the  opinion 
of  the  Government  that,  in  consideration  of  ancient 
alliance  and  of  common  interests,  England  should  as  far  as 
possible  support  the  pretensions  of  Austria.  After  the 
Austrian  Plenipotentiaries  fully  understood  that  England 
would  withdraw  from  the  Congress  if  the  San  Stefano 
limits  of  Bulgaria  were  maintained,  Austria  agreed  to 
support  the  proposal  of  the  Balkans  as  a  frontier,  and 
England  in  return  undertook  to  offer  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  to  Austria.  The  execution  of  the  compact 
was  dramatically  arranged.  When  Count  Andrassy  had 
fully  expounded  the  embarrassments  caused  by  the 
condition  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  it  suddenly  oc¬ 
curred  to  the  English  Plenipotentiaries  to  suggest  as  a 
remedy  the  occupation  of  the  provinces  by  an  Austro- 


Hungarian  army.  Count  Andrassy  at  once  accepted  the 
solution ;  and  the  other  Plenipotentiaries,  including  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  Italy,  adhered  to  a  proposal  which 
purported  to  be  novel  and  impartial.  It  is  on  this  ground 
that  mobs  and  demagogues  in  Italy  at  this  moment  de¬ 
nounce  Count  Corti,  although  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  they  should  trouble  themselves  with  the  fate  of  pro¬ 
vinces  with  which  Italy  is  wholly  unconnected.  English 
critics  of  the  Treaty  remark,  not  without  justice,  that  the 
arrangement  is  an  instalment  of  a  policy  of  partition ;  nor 
is  Lord  Beaconsfield’ s  answer  conclusive  when  he  denies 
that  there  can  be  a  partition  when  anything  is  left.  It 
has  been  observed  that  the  first  partition  of  Poland  was 
not  final  nor  exhaustive  ;  and  the  separation  from  Turkey 
of  several  large  provinces  may  not  improperly  be  described 
as  a  partition.  Lord  Beaconsfield  might  conveniently 
have  omitted  in  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  the 
argument  that  France  was  not  subjected  to  partition  by 
the  loss  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  A  great  Power  ought 
not  to  be  reminded  that  it  can,  even  for  purposes  of  con¬ 
trast,  be  compared  to  Poland  or  to  Turkey.  Whether  the 
dominions  of  the  Porte  have  been  reduced  in  extent  or 
have  been  divided  is  a  merely  verbal  question.  The  loss 
of  Cyprus,  of  Bosnia,  of  the  Armenian  fortresses,  and 
of  Batoum,  may  perhaps  not  be  fatal  to  the  Empire. 
The  Congress  has  left  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Sultan 
dominions  which,  moderately  well  governed,  would  form 
a  great  and  powerful  monarchy.  In  Europe  Turkey  re¬ 
tains  a  defensible  frontier,  and  in  Asia  the  unexpected 
advantage  of  the  English  guarantee  may  compensate  the 
Sultan  for  large  territorial  losses. 

The  violent  attacks  on  the  whole  policy  of  the  Treaty 
which  are  from  day  to  day  published  by  recent  apologists 
of  the  Government  are  so  far  entitled  to  notice  that  they 
are  plausible  and  apparently  sincere  ;  yet  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  the  utility  of  repeated  demonstrations  that 
England  is  disgraced  and  endangered  by  failure  to  obtain 
a  complete  diplomatic  triumph.  The  result  of  the 
Congress  would  undoubtedly  have  been  more  satisfactory 
if  the  majority  of  the  Powers,  or  Austria  alone,  had 
heartily  co-operated  with  England.  The  concessions  made 
by  Russia  as  to  the  pecuniary  fine  imposed  on  Turkey  are 
perhaps  in  part  illusory.  Count  Schouvaloff  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  priority  only  of  debts  specially  secured,  even  if 
his  admission  may  not  have  been  limited  to  the  loans 
guaranteed  by  the  English  Government.  There  remains 
an  enormous  demand  which,  as  Lord  Salisbury  pointed  out 
in  his  first  Circular  despatch,  may  be  employed  by  alter¬ 
nate  suspension  and  peremptory  demand  as  an  instrument 
of  pressure,  of  influence,  and  of  annoyance.  On  this  point 
the  only  change  in  the  stipulations  of  San  Stefano  consists 
in  the  promise  of  the  EiiPERORnot  to  extort  further  cessions 
of  territory  in  whole  or  part  payment  of  the  debt.  The 
Russian  Plenipotentiaries  suggested  to  the  Congress  the 
possibility  that  Turkey  might  by  better  financial  adminis¬ 
tration  become  entirely  or  comparatively  solvent.  Only 
one-third  of  the  revenue  collected  is,  according  to  Count 
Schouvaloff,  received  by  the  Imperial  Treasury ;  and,  if 
another  third  were  added  to  the  net  receipts,  the  income 
of  the  Sultan  would  be  doubled.  The  calculation  may 
perhaps  be  arithmetically  correct ;  but  only  sanguine 
creditors  of  Turkey  will  anticipate  a  reduction  by  one-half 
of  official  waste  and  peculation. 

Parliament  and  the  country  are  concerned,  not  with 
vague  regrets  for  the  past  or  apprehensions  for  the  future, 
but  with  the  inquiiy  what  the  Government  could  have 
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effected,  and  what  it  lias  actually  done.  The  publication 
of  the  formal  proceedings  of  the  Congress  adds  little  to  the 
facts  which  were  already  known.  The  postponement  of 
Lord  Hartington’s  Resolutions  was  caused  by  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  Parliamentary  business,  and  not  by  any  necessity 
of  waiting  to  study  the  Protocols.  The  result  of  the 
debate,  in  argument  as  well  as  in  the  numbers  of 
the  division,  might  be  confidently  anticipated  by 
the  Government  if  the  discussion  were  confined  to 
the  proceedings  of  Congress  and  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 
The  paramount  object  of  the  negotiations  has  been 
obtained  in  the  avoidance  of  war;  and,  as  Lord 
Beaconsfield  said  on  his  arrival  in  England,  peace  has 
been  secured  with  honour.  No  reasonable  and  temperate 
politician  will  contend  that  at  any  stage  of  the  discussion 
the  English  Plenipotentiaries  would  have  been  justified  in 
renouncing  their  mission  by  refusing  to  share  in  the 
further  negotiations.  It  may  indeed  be  argued  that  re¬ 
tirement  from  the  Congress  would  not  have  been  equiva¬ 
lent  to  a  declaration  of  war,  and  that  the  menace  of 
abstention  might  possibly  have  produced  additional  con¬ 
cessions  on  the  part  of  Russia.  It  is  impossible  to  judge 
of  an  imaginary  decision  which  might  perhaps  have  been 
formed  under  the  influence  of  pride  and  irritation.  There 
is  reason  to  suppose  that  war  would  have  been  disastrous 
or  dangerous  to  Russia ;  but,  if  the  Emperor  had  been 
willing  to  incur  the  risk,  England  also  must  have 
undergone  heavy  sacrifices.  It  would  have  been  wrong 
either  to  declare  war  or  to  break  up  the  Congress  for 
the  sake  of  effecting  any  of  the  objects  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  blamed  for  failing  to  obtain.  The  spoliation  of 
Roumania,  the  separation  of  Northern  Bulgaria  from  the 
Turkish  Empire,  the  transfer  to  Russia  of  Kars,  Ardahan, 
and  Batoum,  and  the  recognition  of  the  debt  incurred  by 
Turkey,  would  not  either  separately  or  collectively  have 
justified  the  premature  departure  of  the  English  Plenipo¬ 
tentiaries  from  Berlin.  It  is  possible  that  Lord  Beacons¬ 
field  and  Lord  Salisbury  may  have  made  mistakes  ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  they  have  done  their  best ;  nor  is  there 
reason  to  suppose  that  any  other  English  diplomatists 
would  have  obtained  better  results.  The  House  of 
Commons  will  approve  the  share  of  the  Government  in  the 
Berlin  Treaty.  The  acquisition  of  Cyprus  and  the  protec¬ 
torate  raise  distinct  issues. 


ITALIA  IRREDENTA. 

THE  proceedings  of  the  Congress  of  Berlin  produced 
some  dissatisfaction  in  Italy.  For  many  Italians  a 
Congress  means  an  assembly  the  business  of  which  is 
to  make  a  handsome  present  to  Italy,  and  here  was  a 
Congress  which  had  neglected  its  primary  function  and 
left  Italy  exactly  as  she  was.  It  added  to  the  sting  of 
disappointment  that  Austria  was  this  time  treated  exactly 
as  Italy  has  been  accustomed  to  be  treated.  Russia  got 
territory  after  having  fought ;  England  got  territory  after 
having  pledged  herself  to  fight ;  but  Austria  got 
territory  without  either  having  fought  or  having  made 
up  her  mind  to  fight.  It  is  true  that  even  thus 
Austria  was  not  quite  so  lucky  as  Italy  has  been 
in  her  time,  for  Italy  has  got  territory  even  when 
she  fought  and  was  beaten.  But  when  once  it  is  assumed 
that  Austria  gains  by  getting  two  Turkish  provinces  under 
her  control,  she  certainly  has  achieved  this  gain  in  a  style 
which  the  Italians  consider  peculiarly  their  own.  The 
vast  majority  of  Italians  calmly  surveyed  what  had 
happened,  and  owned  that  there  was  nothing  to  which 
Italy  could  reasonably  object,  and  nothing  which  she 
could  reasonably  demand.  But  the  more  tumultuous  spirits, 
Republican  or  Garibaldian,  could  not  endure  to  take 
things  so  easily.  They  were  sure,  on  general  prin¬ 
ciples,  that  there  must  be  something  to  object  to, 
and  still  more  something  to  ask  for.  A  little  in¬ 
genuity  enabled  them  to  discover  that  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Bosnians  and  Herzegovinians  had  been  sold. 
They  had  been  handed  over  when  they  had  not 
wished  to  be  handed  over,  and  this  was  in  a  manner 
an  affront  to  Italy,  which  peculiarly  represents  the  “  solid- 
“  arity  ot  the  peoples.”  It  is  probably  true  to  some  extent, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  do  not 
very  heartily  approve  of  the  transfer  to  Austria,  for  the  Ma¬ 
hometans  would  prefer  the  assistance  of  Turkey  in  killing 
and  robbing  the  Christians,  and  the  Christians  would  pre¬ 


fer  the  assistance  of  some  such  anarchical  little  Power  as 
Servia  in  killing  and  robbing  the  Mahometans.  It  was 
to  avert  the  dangers  which  either  state  of  things  would  have 
caused  her,  that  Austria  decided  to  interfere  and  take  these 
disordered  districts  for  herself.  Apparently  even  the  wilder 
Italians  felt  it  rather  difficult  to  see  how  the  solidarity  of  the 
peoples  could  be  made  applicable  to  such  a  case.  If  they 
had  wished  to  express  their  grief  over  any  absorption  of  un¬ 
willing  nations  by  a  strong  Power,  they  might  with  some 
reason  have  expended  their  feelings  in  publicly  mourning 
over  the  enforced  transfer  to  Russia  of  reluctant  Rouma¬ 
nians  in  Bessarabia  and  reluctant  Mahometans  in  the 
eastern  corner  of  Asia  Minor.  But  in  Bosnia  and  Herze¬ 
govina  there  were  no  innocent  reluctant  people  who,  if 
a  strong  power  had  not  grasped  them  and  their  land, 
would  have  lived  on  happy  and  contented  as  the$r  were. 
The  cry  that  the  peoples  of  these  provinces  had  been  sold 
was  a  hollow  one,  and  was  felt  to  be  a  hollow  one  even  by 
those  who  raised  it.  No  Italian  could  say  with  a  grave 
face  that  Count  Corti  ought  to  have  protested  that  he 
would  rather,  in  the  interest  of  these  people,  let  things  go 
on  as  they  have  been  going  on  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  than  see  them  handed  over  to  Austria. 

The  cry,  however,  of  “Italia  Irredenta,”  which  was  the 
main  cry  raised  in  the  great  Republican  gathering  of  ad¬ 
venturers  at  Rome  on  Sunday  last,  was  not  a  hollow  one. 
They  really  and  honestly  believe  that  the  work  of  Italy  is  not 
done,  and  cannot  be  done,  so  long  as  any  part  of  what  they 
call  Italy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  foreigners.  Austria  still 
holds  Trent  and  Trieste,  and  the  Italians,  or  at  least  some 
of  them,  are  pleased  to  say  that  Trent  and  Trieste  are 
essentially  Italian.  There  are,  no  doubt,  Italians  in  the 
Trent  district,  and  Italians  constitute  a  portion  of 
the  population  of  Trieste.  But  Trent  is  quite  in¬ 
significant,  and  Trieste,  as  Trieste  now  is,  has  been 
entirely  the  creation  of  Germans.  Neither  Trent 
nor  Trieste  is  half  as  Italian  as  the  Swiss  canton 
of  Ticino,  which  stretches  down  into  some  of  the 
most  Italian  and  most  beautiful  districts  of  Italy.  But 
no  grudge  is  felt  against  Switzerland,  while  the  old  feeling 
of  enmity  towards  Austria  survives.  Italy  is  in  part  un¬ 
redeemed  so  long  as  the  hated  Austrians  hold  any  districts 
where  the  Italian  tongue  is  spoken.  It  seemed,  therefore, 
that  when  Austria  was  gaining  new  territory  in  another 
direction  she  ought  to  have  been  made  to  give  up  to  Italy 
the  last  fragments  of  all  that  a  romantic  fancy  can  call 
Italian.  Even  although  Count  Corti  had  missed  his  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  had  basely  remained  silent  when  the  claims  of 
Italy  might  have  been  successfully  urged,  it  did  not  seem 
to  visionary  spirits  too  late  if  only  the  unredeemed  Italians 
would  begin  by  taking  matters  into  their  own  hands.  Gari¬ 
baldi  could  not  come  to  Rome,  but  he  sent  a  telegram  in 
which,  by  way  of  a  sensible  and  practical  suggestion,  he 
recommended  the  men  of  Trieste  to  take  to  their  moun¬ 
tains.  The  political  views  of  the  veteran  enthusiast  are 
limited,  and  he  cannot  conceive  that  anything  more  is 
wanted  than  that  his  remoter  friends  should  walk  about 
hill-sides  until  his  nearer  friends  come  to  help  them.  Has 
son  lives  enough  in  the  world  to  have  a  keener  perception 
of  what  is  possible,  and  has  declared  that  he  will  have  no¬ 
thing  to  do  with  volunteering  until  his  party  is  supreme  in 
Italy,  and  can  carry  the  whole  national  force  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  he  wishes.  As  the  national  force  is  at  present  under  the 
control  of  wiser  men,  and  the  main  tide  of  Italian  feeling 
does  not  run  in  the  Garibaldian  channel,  Italians  can  afford 
to  criticise  the  proceedings  of  those  who  are  now  shrieking 
“  Italia  Irredenta  ”  with  some  indulgence.  They  are  a 
small  but  not  contemptible  minority.  They  represent  feel¬ 
ings  which  are  now  out  of  date,  but  which  once  contributed 
much  to  the  liberation  of  Italy.  That  passionate  belief  in 
the  importance  of  national  existence,  and  that  readiness  to 
sacrifice  for  it  fortune  and  life,  which  pervaded  the  nation, 
and  were  carried  to  an  extreme  by  the  Garibaldians,  con¬ 
stituted  an  element  of  strength  which  was  once  as  ne¬ 
cessary — and,  perhaps,  was  then  almost  as  important  for 
the  purpose  of  waking  Italy  to  life — as  the  wisdom  and 
statesmanship  of  such  men  as  Cavour  and  the  King. 

The  movement,  such  as  it  was,  seems  to  have  been 
directed  quite  as  much  against  the  Italian  Government  as 
against  Austria.  Its  leaders  wished  to  stamp  with  infamy 
the  names  of  those  who  have  betrayed  Italy,  and  the 
present  Ministry  is  regarded  by  them  with  especial  dis¬ 
trust  and  dislike  because  it  is  thought  that  it  ought  to 
have  done  and  known  better.  That  a  Ministry  of  the 
Left,  some  members  of  which  have  in  times  past  been 
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closely  connected  -with  the  Garibaldian  circle,  should  be 
deaf  to  the  cry  of  “  Italia  Irredenta  ”  seems  especially 
•shocking  ;  and,  as  is  usual,  faithless  friends  are  regarded 
as  the  worst  of  enemies.  But,  as  things  have  turned 
out,  the  Ministry  may  feel  that  they  alone  have  gained 
by  a  movement  which  has  collapsed  almost  before  it  began 
to  show  itself.  They  had  a  difficult  duty  to  perform,  for 
they  had  to  show  that  they  were  not  afraid  of  the  movement, 
and  yet  to  give  it  some  sort  of  play ;  and  they  had  to  maintain 
their  good  relations  with  Austria,  and  yet  not  to  be  too 
bumble  in  their  excuses.  Fortunately  Austria  behaved  with 
the  greatest  equanimity  and  courtesy,  and  let  it  be  known 
that  it  completely  disregarded  an  idle  ebullition  of  unprac¬ 
tical  sentiment.  The  late  King  stamped  a  lasting  impress  on 
Italian  policy  when  he  welcomed  the  Emperok  at  Venice, 
and  solemnly  protested  that  thenceforth  all  enmity  against 
Austria  and  all  causes  of  quarrel  with  her  shouldbe  regarded 
as  at  an  end.  The  Emperor  has  since  then  amply  redeemed 
his  promise  that  he  too  would  live  in  friendship  with  Italy. 
It  was  understood  that  Italy  had  been  redeemed,  and  that 
with  Italy  so  redeemed  Austria  would  be  on  terms  of 
cordial  amity.  A  good  understanding  between  Austria 
and  Italy  is  of  great  importance  to  both  countries,  and 
*  especially  to  Italy.  For  Italy  cannot  live  without  alliances, 
and  is  obliged  to  be  continually  balancing  one  alliance 
against  another.  That  Austria  should  be  at  once  strong 
and  friendly  is  highly  convenient  to  the  neighbour  of 
France  and  Germany.  If  Count  Corti  felt  any  objection 
to  the  occupation  of  the  Turkish  provinces  by  Austria, 
the  objection  is  much  more  likely  to  have  been  that  the 
occupation  would  make  Austria  too  weak  than  that  it 
would  make  her  too  strong.  She  is  in  danger  of  being 
pushed  along  a  path  on  which  both  Germany  and  Russia 
may  be  glad  to  see  her  advancing.  Count  Corti  knows 
well  enough  that  if  Austria  goes  too  far  it  is  not  Italy 
but  Germany  that  will  have  the  reversion  of  Trieste. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  IN  SOUTHWARK. 

R.  GLADSTONE’S  speech  in  Southwark  a  week 
ago  was  directed  to  two  separate  objects,  which  he 
may  probably  have  thought  equally  important.  In  the 
beginning  of  his  address  he  earnestly  recommended  the 
union  of  the  Liberal  party  ;  and  he  afterwards  proceeded 
to  attack  the  Eastern  policy  and  the  general  conduct  of 
the  Government.  In  both  parts  of  his  speech  he  was 
thoroughly  earnest  and  indisputably  consistent.  He  has 
for  some  time  past  proclaimed  himself  an  uncompromising 
partisan ;  and  there  is  significance  even  in  his  habitual  de¬ 
signation  of  his  opponents  by  the  name,  not  of  Conserva¬ 
tives,  but  of  Tories.  One  term  is  as  good  as  the  other  ;  but 
the  word  Tory  is  preferred  because  it  is  supposed  to 
be  somewhat  more  invidious  or  more  obnoxious  to  the 
antipathies  of  Liberals.  There  is  no  great  harm  in 
a  slight  exaggeration  of  the  importance  of  party  organi¬ 
zation,  though  such  a  tendency  impairs  the  authority 
and  compromises  the  dignity  of  a  statesman  of  the  highest 
rank.  Every  member  of  Parliament  must  sit  on  one 
or  other  side  of  a  House  in  which  there  are  no  neutral 
benches.  It  is  also  unfortunately  certain  that  a  can¬ 
didate,  though  he  may  really  belong  to  neither  faction, 
must  profess  himself  either  a  Conservative  or  a  Liberal. 
Educated  and  thoughtful  Englishmen,  who  are  not  for 
the  time  compelled  by  some  external  necessity  to  take 
a  side,  incline  more  and  more  to  preserve  their  in¬ 
dependence,  and  to  judge  of  men  and  manners  from  time 
to  time  with  all  the  impartiality  which  they  can  command. 
Nearly  all  journals  of  the  highest  class  now  profess  to 
6tand  aloof  from  party  to  an  extent  which  would  have 
seemed  impossible  thirty  years  ago.  The  consequence  is 
that  neutral  or  dispassionate  opinion  exercises  a  steady  in¬ 
fluence  over  Governments  and  leaders  of  parties,  although 
constituencies  and  local  agitators  are  still  zealous  in  their 
preference  of  party  advantage  to  public  benefit.  The  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  deteriorated  by  the 
same  causes  which  temper  violence  and  prejudice  outside 
its  walls.  The  most  capable  and  most  accomplished  student 
of  politics  is  excluded  from  Parliament  if  he  happens  to 
think,  or  rather  to  say,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  right  on 
some  points,  and  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  right  on  other 
points  of  equal  importance.  The  vulgar  of  all  ranks  and 
of  all  parties  are  impatient  of  judicial  fairness  ;  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  exhorts  the  vulgar  of  his  own  side  to  become, 
if  possible,  more  intolerant  than  before. 


His  visit  to  Birmingham  last  summer  was  intended  as 
a  compliment  to  the  community  which  has  carried  the 
monopoly  of  faction  to  its  highest  pitch.  Southwark  is 
now  preferred  to  other  competitors  for  the  honour  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  presence  because  it  was  the  first  metropolitan 
borough  to  imitate  the  questionable  example  of  Birmingham. 
Marylebone  and  the  City  of  London  have  not  been  far 
behindhand  ;  and  one  of  the  first  consequences  of  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  American  system  is  that  Mr.  Goschen, 
who  condescends  to  be  one  of  the  election  managers  of 
Marylebone,  has  been  compelled  to  announce  his  retirement 
from  the  representation  of  the  City.  It  is  not  known 
whether  Mr.  Gladstone  will  prefer  some  obscure  and  un¬ 
compromising  adherent  to  one  of  the  ablest  of  his  col¬ 
leagues  who  has  committed  the  crime  of  thinking  for  him¬ 
self.  It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Goschen,  since  he  has  dis¬ 
approved  of  universal  suffrage,  may  be  thought  little  better 
than  a  Tory.  The  Birmingham  machinery  is  not  less 
hateful,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  is  rightly  informed  that  it  is  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Tory  faction  in  a  hundred  boroughs.  The 
election  by  a  majority  within  each  party  of  the  candi¬ 
dates  for  election  to  the  House  of  Commons  practically 
transfers  the  representation  to  the  most  extreme  and  un¬ 
scrupulous  partisans ;  nor  are  the  energies  of  Liberal 
Associations  exclusively  devoted  to  the  manipulation  of 
Parliamentary  elections.  At  Birmingham  a  single  faction 
has  exclusive  possession  of  all  municipal  offices,  so  that 
its  managers  have  already  large  bribes  at  their  dis¬ 
posal  in  the  form  of  local  patronage.  Direct  pecuniary 
corruption  will  probably  only  flourish  under  a  second 
generation  of  organized  Liberals.  Perhaps  a  reaction 
may  take  place  before  a  Birmingham  Tweed  arises. 
Mr.  Gladstone  expatiates  on  the  advantages  of  a  system 
in  which  every  elector  postpones  his  own  convictions  to 
the  triumph  of  his  party.  In  almost  every  Liberal  Asso¬ 
ciation  friends  of  the  Church  will  vote  for  candidates 
pledged  to  disestablishment ;  and,  as  a  rule,  extreme 
opinions  alone  will  be  represented  by  the  nominees  of  the 
managers.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  disposed  to  remember 
that  a  majority  of  one  party  may  be  a  minority  of  the 
whole  constituency.  The  habit  of  preferring  party 
success  to  principle  will  not  conduce  to  the  maintenance  of 
a  high  standard  of  political  morality. 

There  is  some  reason  to  hope  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  aspi¬ 
rations  will  be  disappointed.  It  argued  a  spirited  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  notorious  facts  to  recommend  political  unanimity 
to  the  Liberal  party,  and,  in  the  same  speech,  to  proclaim 
unqualified  antagonism  to  the  whole  Eastern  policy  of  the 
Ministry.  In  the  present  House  of  Commons  the  Govern¬ 
ment  majority  on  ordinary  party  questions  is  between 
fifty  and  sixty.  In  all  important  divisions  on  foreign 
policy  it  has  ranged  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  takes  issue  on  the  resist¬ 
ance  of  the  Government  to  Russian  pretensions  he  at  once 
divides  the  party  which  he  proposes  to  drill  and  discipline 
like  a  regiment.  Birmingham  is  perhaps  the  only  place 
where  the  practice  of  some  years  has  enabled  the  local 
leaders  to  suppress  all  independent  thought.  On  the  same 
day  on  which  the  treaty  between  England  and  Turkey  was 
published  the  Council  of  the  Birmingham  Association 
issued  orders  to  the  affiliated  branches  to  agitate  against  a 
measure  which  the  managers  themselves  had  not  taken 
time  to  study  or  understand.  In  other  boroughs,  and 
especially  in  London,  it  happens  that  a  large  section  of  the 
Liberal  party  takes  a  warm  interest  in  the  vindication  of 
English  honour.  Even  a  docile  audience  can  scarcely  have 
sympathized  with  Mr.  Gladstone’s  assertion  that  Europe 
had  come  to  the  aid  of  England,  when  the  three  Imperial 
Courts  required  the  adhesion  of  the  English  Government, 
at  four-and-twenty  hours’  notice,  to  the  Russian  draught 
of  a  Memorandum  which  the  Emperor  Alexander  brought 
to  Berlin.  It  is  because  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  his  present 
colleagues  have  vigorously  asserted  the  right  of  England 
to  be  consulted  on  great  international  questions,  that  their 
popularity  at  the  present  moment  probably  exceeds  that 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  himself.  In  some  constituencies  where 
the  electors  still  vote,  according  to  tradition,  blue  oryellow, 
Liberal  candidates  have  succeeded  because  they  and  their 
supporters  agreed  with  their  adversaries  on  Eastern  policy. 
At  Rochester  Mr.  Otway,  who  was  returned  by  the  Liberal 
party,  had  honourably  distinguished  himself  by  resigning 
his  place  in  the  Foreign  Office  in  consequence  of  his  dis¬ 
approval  of  the  abandonment  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in 
1871.  The  determination  of  the  Government  to  resist  the 
establishment  of  a  great  Bulgarian  State,  even  at  the  cost 
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of  war,  may  possibly  have  been  imprudent,  but  it  is 
eminently  popular. 

If  Mr.  Gladstone’s  supply  of  topics  and  command  of 
language  bad  been  less  inexhaustible,  be  might  have  been 
deemed  rash  in  anticipating  for  the  benefit  of  a  Southwark 
Association  the  full  Parliamentary  debate.  Even  the  most 
copious  of  orators  will  find  it  difficult  to  devise  new  in¬ 
vectives  against  the  Government  and  its  treaty  with 
Turkey.  Some  of  his  arguments  will,  after  a  week  or  ten 
days,  fall  flat  on  the  cars  of  Parliament.  It  is  for  the 
Government  to  explain  the  reasons  for  occupying  Cyprus, 
but  the  objection  to  the  measure  which  is  founded  on  the 
Italian  agitation  for  Trieste  deserves  no  serious  attention. 
Mr.  Gladstone  says  with  truth  that  he  has  for  many  years 
been  cordially  attached  to  Italy,  but  he  would  probably 
hesitate  to  identify  the  national  cause  with  the  ravings  of 
Garibaldi  and  his  followers.  The  veteran  patriot  has 
long  abused  the  licence,  which  he  had  earned  by  heroic 
deeds,  of  talking  nonsense  with  impunity.  Garibaldi  himself 
has  perhapsnever  composed  a  more  absurd  document  than  a 
telegraphic  proclamation  to  the  effect  that  “  Slaves  have 
“  the  right  of  rising  against  their  tyrants.  People  of 

Trieste,  take  to  your  mountains.”  An  exhortation  to  the 
occupiers  of  Lombard  Street  and  Lothbury  to  take  to  Prim¬ 
rose  Hill  would  have  been  equally  rational.  Tho  noisy 
blockheads  who  shout  “  War  for  ever  !  ”  in  the  streets  of 
Rome  and  Naples  will  probably  have  become  tired  of  their 
folly  before  Mr.  Gladstone  has  the  opportunity  of  attack¬ 
ing  the  Government  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
English  Plenipotentiaries  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  sup¬ 
posed  claim  of  Italy  to  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic ; 
and  the  Italian  Plenipotentiary  concurred  in  the  proposed 
occupation  by  Austria  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  I  he 
complaint  that  Cyprus  had  been  taken  by  England  seems 
to  be  only  occasionally  suggested  by  the  Italian  malcon¬ 
tents  for  ithe  purpose  of  giving  variety  to  frothy  declama¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Gladstone  repeated  at  Southwark  the  assertion 
which  he  has  often  made  that  the  despatch  of  Indian  troops 
to  Malta  was  both  impolitic  and  illegal.  Lord  Northbrook, 
who  is  opposed  to  the  Turkish  Treaty  and  to  the  general 
policy  of  the  Government,  in  the  debate  in  the  House  of 
Lords  expressed  cordial  approval  of  the  measure.  Liberal 
Peers  cannot  conveniently  be  gagged  by  Liberal  Associ¬ 
ations  ;  and  a  denunciation  of  a  policy  which  recom¬ 
mends  itself  to  the  judgment  of  many  Liberals  is  not  an 
effective  contribution  to  the  object  of  uniting  the  party. 
The  description  of  every  act  of  the  Government  during 
three  years  as  a  blunder  and  a  crime  diminishes  the 
effect  of  the  arguments  by  which  Mr.  Gladstone  under¬ 
takes  from  time  to  time  to  prove  that  the  latest  measure 
is  extraordinarily  foolish  and  mischievous. 


LORD  CRANBROOK  AND  INDIA. 

A  LOCAL  celebration  of  Lord  Cranbrook’s  accession  to 
his  new  dignity  can  scarcely  be  called  a  political 
event.  But  it  makes  such  a  vast  difference  to  India,  and 
indirectly  to  England,  what  kind  of  man  is  called  on  to 
be  the  head  of  Indian  administration,  that  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  public  interest  when,  almost  at  the  outset  of  his 
career  in  this  capacity,  Lord  Cranbrook  is  invited  to  review 
his  own  career  and  express  the  feelings  and  opinions  that  lie 
nearest  his  heart.  Although,  as  an  orator,  more  incisive  than 
original,  Lord  Cranbrook  has  been  a  successful  man,  and 
has  fairly  earned  his  success  by  industry,  common  sense, 
and  transparent  honesty.  He  has  now  held  many  offices 
and  has  done  well  in  all,  and  very  well  as  the  civil  head 
of  the  army.  India  demands  different,  if  not  higher 
qualifications ;  for  sentiment  must  necessarily  enter  into 
the  administration  of  India;  and  although  no  English  states¬ 
man  is  at  all  likely  to  set  about  governing  India  without 
many  good  sentiments,  the  particular  sentiment  that 
will  predominate  in  his  administration  necessarily  de¬ 
pends  on  his  personal  character.  We  may  gather  from 
Lord  Cranbrook’s  speech  in  Kent  that  his  predominant 
sentiment  is  that  Englishmen  can  and  ought  to  do  good 
in  India.  It  is  through  an  awakened  and  intensified  inte¬ 
rest  of  Englishmen  in  India  and  everything  Indian  that 
he  looks  for  help  to  conduct  affairs  in  the  way  in  which  he 
Avould  wish.  "We  can  only  hope  that  a  sentiment  with  so 
much  to  recommend  it  will  not  fade  away  as  he  grows 
older  in  office,  and  will  withstand  at  once  the  counteract¬ 
ing  influence  of  Indian  officialism  and  the  inevitable  dis¬ 
appointment  he  will  encounter  in  the  amount  of  interest 


which  will  be  taken  here  in  Indian  affairs.  It  must  be 
owned  by  all  candid  Englishmen  that  it  is  very  difficult 
for  them  to  force  themselves  to  take  much  interest  in 
any  but  the  large  and  more  striking  incidents  of  Indian 
current  history.  India  is  very  large  and  very  far 
off ;  its  nations  and  its  languages  are  strange  to  us ; 
and  we  cannot  begin  by  pronouncing  Indian  names, 
and  can  scarcely  even  read  them  now  that  every  week 
they  are  spelt  in  a  different  way.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  present  Government,  and  especially  the  present 
Viceroy,  have  done  much  to  check  the  interest  of  English¬ 
men  in  India.  They  have  introduced  the  reign  of  medals, 
pageants,  decorations,  bombastic  speeches,  eccentric  acts  of 
tenderness  for  the  natives,  and  still  more  eccentric  acts  of 
hostile  suspicion  towards  the  natives.  The  calm,  sober, 
strong  reign  of  common  sense,  modest  industry,  and  a  firm 
grip  of  authority  which  used  to  prevail,  has  been  replaced 
by  sensationalism.  Englishmen  who  dislike  sensational¬ 
ism  in  government  naturally  turn  away  from  a  country 
which  it  has  been  allowed  to  invade.  Fortunately  Lord 
Cranbrook  is  the  least  sensational  of  men,  and  so  far  as  he 
can  control  the  new  current  of  ideas  and  habits,  he  will 
be  sure  to  do  so.  But  he  will  probably  have  the  mortifica¬ 
tion  of  finding  that  he  cannot  do  all  he  might  wish.  Lord 
Salisbury,  although  perhaps  too  indulgent  to  a  style  of 
government  which  was  not  at  all  in  his  own  vein,  inter¬ 
fered  occasionally  with  a  strong  hand  to  check  the  impe¬ 
tuosity  of  the  V iceroy  ;  but  he  could  not  do  more  than 
check  it,  and  at  the  very  end  of  his  term  of  office  the  local 
Government  passed  the  astonishing  Act  which  has  been 
the  topic  of  a  debate  this  week  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

For  Lord  Cranbrook  personally  nothing  could  have  been 
more  fortunate  than  that  the  consideration  of  this 
Act  should  have  been  the  first  task  he  had  to  perform  on 
entering  office.  He  had  an  opportunity  of  immediately 
applying  that  English  way  of  looking  at  things  on  which 
he  sets  such  store.  He  struck  out  of  the  Act  without 
hesitation  the  whole  institution  of  the  Censorship,  which 
of  all  the  provisions  of  the  Act  was  the  most  un-English  ; 
and,  although  he  left  the  rest  of  the  Act  standing,  its  sting 
is  taken  out  of  it,  for  under  the  arrangements  now  in 
force  no  proceedings  can  be  taken  except  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Viceroy,  who  will  immediately  have  to 
submit  his  decision  to  the  review  of  a  superior  with 
English  notions  as  to  how  a  Press  Act  should  be  made  to 
work.  In  itself  the  Act  is  open  to  the  strongest  objections, 
for  it  gives  a  most  oppressive  power  to  the  Executive ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  in  practice  there 
will  be  any  oppression  at  all.  As  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  every  Liberal  statesman  could  not  but  approve  of  the 
course  taken  by  Lord  Cranbrook,  and  as  Lord  Lytton 
has  been  nothing  more  than  foolish  in  judgment,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  does  not  deserve  to  be  recalled  for  passing  an  Act 
which,  if  better  shaped,  would  have  been  capable  of  justi¬ 
fication,  it  was  difficult  to  see  what  vote  the  House  could 
have  been  asked  to  pass  which  would  not  have  been  too 
much  of  a  censure  on  the  Home  Government,  which  did 
not  deserve  censure  at  all,  and  on  Lord  Lytton,  who  merely 
required  a  warning  that  English  ideas  must  not  be  too 
much  disregarded  in  the  administration  of  India.  Mi*. 
Gladstone  thought  that  the  object  might  be  attained  by 
simply  asking  that  all  that  was  done  under  the  Act' should 
be  reported  on,  and  the  Reports  laid  before  Parlia¬ 
ment.  His  speech  was  studiously  moderate;  and  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  was  properly  anxious  to  avoid  a  divi¬ 
sion,  for  there  was  really  no  serious  difference  of  opinion, 
the  Act  having  been  attacked  on  the  Conservative  as  much 
as  the  Liberal  side  of  the  House,  and  defended  with 
scarcely  a  pretence  of  energy  by  the  Government.  But, 
if  a  division  was  to  be  taken  in  order  that  the  House  might 
show  its  opinion  as  to  its  provisions  in  themselves,  although 
satisfied  that  they  will  do  no  harm  under  Lord  Cranbrook’s 
control,  this  division  might  also  be  equally  well  looked  on 
as  a  censure  on  Lord  Lytton,  and  was  therefore  naturally 
resisted  by  the  Government.  But  the  Government  owned 
that  they  were  very  glad  that  the  discussion  had  taken 
place,  and  it  is  obvious  that  it  must  have  a  salutary  effect  in 
India.  Lord  Cranbrook  above  all  men  must  have  been 
pleased  with  it,  for  it  showed  that  India  awakens  some  of 
that  interest  which  he  is  so  anxious  to  quicken,  and  that 
Parliament  is  ready  when  called  upon  to  apply  to  India 
that  influence  of  English  views  on  great  political  questions 
which  he  is  so  anxious  to  strengthen. 

Much  criticism  was  bestowed  during  the  debate  on  tho 
manner  in  which  the  Act  was  passed  as  well  as  on  tho 
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Act  itself.  Lord  Salisbury,  on  receiving  an  urgent  appeal 
to  allow  an  Act  to  be  passed,  at  once  gave  bis  consent  by 
telegraph  without  consulting  his  Council,  and  it  was  said 
that  he  ought  to  have  taken  time  and  to  have  con¬ 
sulted  his  Council.  This  is,  we  imagine,  to  misconceive  the 
duties  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  Lord  Lytton  rested  his 
plea  of  urgency  on  the  dangerous  impression  as  to  the 
weakness  of  England  which  was  being  caused  by  passing 
events  in  the  minds  of  the  natives.  If  this  urgency 
existed  Lord  Salisbury  had  to  act  as  in  a  case  of  urgency, 
and  was  under  no  obligation  to  consult  his  Council.  Lord 
Salisbury  had  no  means  of  guessing  that  the  alleged  in¬ 
stances  of  seditious  writing  were  for  the  most  part  utter 
rubbish,  and  in  a  great  degree  rested  on  unfair  extracts 
and  positive  mistranslations.  At  the  same  time  it  must, 
in  justice  to  Lord  Lytton,  he  noted  that  his  telegram  gave 
a  fair  summary  of  the  leading  provisions  of  the  Bill,  and 
that  Lord  Salisbury,  rather  than  not  let  a  Bill  be  passed 
which  the  Local  Government  said  must  be  passed  in  view 
of  a  serious  political  danger,  gave  his  sanction  to 
bonds  unlimited  in  amount  being  required  and  to  a  cen¬ 
sorship.  Nor  did  he  rebuke,  with  the  severity  it  demanded, 
Lord  Lytton’ s  amazing  statement  that  the  Bill  must  be 
passed  at  once  because  he  personally  wished  to  get  away 
to  Simla.  Lord  Salisbury,  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment, 
only  thought  of  one  thing,  and  that  was  the  political  crisis 
that  was  said  to  exist,  and  probably  he  thought  that  even  a 
bad  Bill  was  under  the  circumstances  better  than  none. 
Many  of  the  very  worst  of  the  minor  provisions  of  the  Bill 
were  not  noticed  in  the  telegram  ;  but  there  was  sufficient 
to  have  put  Lord  Salisbury  on  his  guard  if  he  could  have 
thought  it  right  to  spend  time  in  discussing  details.  But 
he  thought,  and  perhaps  thought  rightly,  that,  in  face  of  a 
great  danger,  there  was  no  time  to  discuss  details, 
and  he  could  not  suspect  how  grossly  the  danger  was 
in  fact  exaggerated.  Lord  Lytton  was  the  victim  of  a 
scare,  and  seems  to  have  believed  that  the  Goths  were 
already  knocking  at  the  gates  of  Rome.  Being  thus  terri¬ 
fied,  and  having  no  clear  notions  of  what  Englishmen 
would  endure  to  see  carried  out  in  India,  and  longing  to 
get  away  to  the  pleasant  mountain  air,  and  also  to  the 
duties  to  which  Simla  was  calling  him,  he  in  concurrence 
with  a  Council  which  gave  him  no  light,  or  help,  or  warn¬ 
ing,  passed  an  Act  which  had  almost  as  many  faults  as  an 
Act  could  have,  but  which  might  easily  have  been  so  framed 
as  to  compass  its  end  and  be  open  to  no  serious  objection. 
It  was  a  mistake,  but  Mr.  Gladstone  only  expressed  the  feel¬ 
ing  which  every  one  who  reads  the  papers  must  share,  that 
Lord  Lytton  sincerely  regretted  doing  what  he  thought 
he  had  to  do  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  kimself 
limited  the  operation  of  the  Act  by  directing  that  in  all 
cases  which  were  supposed  to  come  under  it  he  must  him¬ 
self  be  consulted ;  and,  since  he  has  learnt  the  views  of 
Lord  Cranbkook  as  to  his  performance,  he  has  telegraphed 
to  say  that  he  will  work  cordially  in  the  spirit  of  his  new 
chief.  That  fhe  spirit  of  his  new  chief  is  such  as  we  now 
know  it  to  be  is  quite  as  welcome  a  fact  to  his  country¬ 
men  at  large  as  it  can  be  to  his  neighbours  in  Kent. 


THE  DUKE  OF  BROGLIE. 

THE  absorbing  interest  of  the  Eastern  question,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  local  interest  taken  in  the  Exhibition, 
has  given  an  air  of  tranquillity  to  French  politics  which  is 
certainly  extraordinary,  and  possibly  delusive.  If  the 
minds  of  the  Senators  and  Deputies  had  not  been  other¬ 
wise  occupied,  the  Government  would  have  been  forced  to 
do  more  in  the  way  of  legislation ;  and  in  the  French 
Chambers  debates  are  often  remarkably  discursive. 
Questions  which  have  no  apparent  connexion  with  the 
standing  controversy  between  the  Republic  and  its  rivals 
are  found  capable  of  being  distorted  to  that  or  any  other 
purpose.  The  religious  and  social  evils  under  which 
France  is  alleged  to  be  suffering  are  traced  back,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fancy  of  the  speaker,  to  the  fall  of  the 
Empire,  or  the  expulsion  of  the  Bourbons  ;  and  the  cheap 
delight  of  prophesying  that  prosperity  can  never  return 
till  this  criminal  folly  is  undone  may  be  as  freely  enjoyed 
in  the  discussion  of  a  Railway  Bill  as  if  the  Constitution 
itself  were  being  reconstructed.  Whether  the  country 
gains  by  this  habit  may  fairly  be  doubted ;  but  at  all 
events  foreign  observers  are  the  better  for  it.  It  is 
always  difficult  to  judge  the  tendency  of  events 


in  another  country  with  anything  like  accuracy ;  and 
it  is  more  than  ever  difficult  to  do  so  when  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  wind  has  to  be  inferred  without  the 
help  of  the  customary  straw.  If  the  authors  of  the 
1 6th  of  May  had  been  heard  from  time  to  time  in  the  tri¬ 
bune  we  might  have  guessed  at  least  how  they  are  affected 
by  the  succession  of  Republican  victories  in  the  by-elec¬ 
tions  and  by  the  evident  tranquillity  of  the  country  since 
they  have  been  no  longer  able  to  play  their  part  as  a  dis¬ 
turbing  cause.  Now  that  they  are  silent  we  are  neces¬ 
sarily  left  in  doubt,  alike  as  to  their  hopes  and  their 
intentions. 

There  is  one  man,  however,  of  whom  it  seems  safe  to 
say  that  the  last  has  not  been  heard.  The  reactionary 
parties  have  not  been  fortunate  in  their  leaders.  The  only 
Bonapartist  of  eminence  was  shut  out  by  his  relations 
with  Chiselhurst  from  taking  his  natural  place  among 
them ;  and,  though  M.  DE  Fourtou  was  a  clever  adminis¬ 
trator,  he  had  none  of  the  statesmanship  which  has  been 
occasionally  shown  by  M.  Rouher.  The  Legitimists  have- 
seldom  allowed  their  ambition  to  soar  above  an  incisive- 
speech  ;  and  the  ablest  man,  perhaps,  among  the  Orleanists, 
the  Duke  of  Audiffret-Pasquier,  can  hardly  now  be  held 
to  belong  to  them.  The  field  has  consequently  been  left 
open  to  the  Duke  of  Broglie  ;  and,  though  his  policy  has 
been  uniformly  unsuccessful,  it  has  been  marked  by  very 
great  cleverness.  That  the  overthrow  of  M.  Thiers  on  the- 
24th  of  May,  1873,  did  not  lead  to  a  restoration  wTas 
formally  owing  to  the  obstinacy  of  the  Count  of  CnAMBORD, 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  if  the  Duke  of  Broglie 
had  really  desired  to  bring  it  about,  he  might  not  have 
found  means  to  prevent  this  failing  from  manifesting 
itself  so  plainly.  To  a  politician  of  his  views  and  ante¬ 
cedents  a  Legitimist  restoration  may  have  seemed  but  a 
balanced  advantage.  It  is  the  common  weakness  of 
ambitious  men  to  regard  themselves  as  indispensable  to  their 
country  or  their  party,  and  the  Duke  of  Broglie  possibly 
thought  that  the  most  certain  way  of  extricating  France 
from  her  troubles  would  be  the  way  which  was  most  likely 
to  ensure  his  own  continuance  in  office.  It  is,  to  say  the 
least,  an  open  question  whether  gratitude  for  what  the 
Duke  of  Broglie  had  done,  or  dislike  of  what  the  Duke  of 
Broglie  had  been,  would  have  been  most  powerful  with 
Henry  V.  If  the  latter  feeling  had  been  suffered  to  pre¬ 
vail,  the  Legitimist  monarchy  would  have  been  surrounded 
with  Legitimist  servants,  and  the  Duke  would  have  seen 
himself  as  much  shut  out  from  serving  France  in  the  way 
he  wished  as  though  he  were  living  under  a  Radical  Re¬ 
public.  To  this  feeling  perhaps  is  to  be  attributed  his 
devotion  to  Marshal  MacMahon  and  his  seemingly  genuine 
disinclination  to  replace  the  Septennate  by  anything  more 
permanent.  It  seemed  for  a  time  as  though,  so  long 
as  the  Marshal  remained  President,  the  Duke  of 
Broglie  would  remain  Prime  Minister.  That  he  failed 
to  do  so  is  one  of  the  most  curious  problems 
of  contemporary  history.  Why  a  country  so  conservative 
as  France  undoubtedly  is  should  have  shown  a  preference 
for  the  Republic  so  steady  and  effective  as  to  enable  it  to 
distinguish  unerringly  between  true  and  false  Republicans 
has  never  been  completely  explained.  No  man  probably 
has  been  more  surprised  by  the  discovery  than  the  Duke 
of  Broglie  ;  and  though  the  fact  that  he  mistook  the  ten¬ 
dencies  of  his  countrymen  must  be  taken  as  fatal  to  his 
claim  to  statesmanship  in  the  highest  sense,  it  is  a  mistake 
which  was  so  generally  shared  that  it  cannot  be  held  to  be- 
incompatible  with  a  very  large  measure  of  political  clever¬ 
ness.  It  may  be  thought  that  even  this  lower  reputation 
has  been  justly  forfeited  by  his  participation  in  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  the  1 6th  of  May.  But  it  is  pretty  well  ascertained 
that  in  the  conception  of  the  16th  of  May  the  Duke  of 
Broglie  had  no  share.  He  would  have  done  wisely  to 
remain  aloof  from  it ;  but  it  is  intelligible  that,  having 
been  so  closely  associated  with  Marshal  Macmahon,  ho 
should  have  felt  himself  bound  to  stand  by  him  in  what 
he  probably  saw  from  the  first  to  be  an  almost  hopeless 
enterprise.  The  policy  which  he  pursued  from  the  16th 
of  May  to  the  14th  of  October  is  to  be  regarded  as  some¬ 
thing  apart  from  the  rest  of  his  career,  an  interval  in 
which  his  efforts  were  turned  to  the  accomplishment  of  a 
specific  end,  which,  though  not  antagonistic  to,  was  dis¬ 
tinct  from,  the  objects  ordinarily  pursued  by  him. 

Since  the  fall  of  his  last  Administration  the  Duke  of 
Broglie  has  shown  that  he  possesses  the  faculty  of  self- 
effacement,  and  in  a  man  of  his  capacity  this  power  is 
usually  found  associated  with  considerable  versatility  and 
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resource.  Such  intervals  of  retirement  are  seldom  wasted. 
What  results  will  follow  from  it  in  the  present  instance  it 
is  hard  to  foresee ;  but  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improb¬ 
able  that  the  self-inflicted  ostracism  which  banishes  so 
many  of  the  great  French  families  from  public  life  will  be 
permanent.  At  present  the  Republic  is  the  Government 
of  a  part  of  the  nation  only.  If  it  is  to  become  anything 
more  it  must  find  room  and  work  for  many  who  are 
now  ranked  among  those  “ancient  parties”  which  in 
France  display  such  an  inconvenient  vitality.  The  Duke 
of  Broglie  has  for  the  present  forfeited  the  confidence  of 
those  Conservative  Republicans  who  might  have  been 
expected  to  regard  him  as  their  leader  because  he  is 
suspected  —  and,  as  regards  the  past,  probably  justly 
suspected — of  compassing  the  destruction  of  the  Republic. 
But  we  shall  be  surprised  if  he  shows  himself  wholly 
incapable  of  profiting  by  experience.  His  error  has 
lain  not  so  much  in  false  views  of  what  constitutes  the 
essentials  of  good  government  as  in  a  false  view  of  the 
methods  by  which  these  essentials  can  be  secured.  He  has 
failed  to  see  not  only  that  right  ends  do  not  justify  wrong 
means,  but  that,  in  the  long  run,  right  ends  are  not  attain¬ 
able  by  wrong  means.  There  can  be  no  question  that,  if 
the  Duke  of  Broglie  had  counselled  a  straightforward 
policy  after  the  i 6th  of  May, the  cause  which  he  represents 
would  have  been  much  stronger  in  France  than  it  is.  The 
Republican  majority  in  the  Chamber  would  probably  have 
been  smaller,  there  would  have  been  none  of  the  ill-feeling 
which  was  produced  by  the  free  .employment  of  admini¬ 
strative  pressure,  and  the  Duke  of  Broglie  would  have 
been  regarded  even  by  his  enemies  as  the  defeated  leader 
of  a  Conservative  Opposition,  instead  of  as  a  mere  baffled 
conspirator.  The  general  election,  instead  of  being  de¬ 
layed  till  the  14th  of  October,  would  have  been  hurried 
on  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  confidence  in  the 
genuineness  of  the  Marshal’s  appeal  to  the  country  which 
would  thus  have  been  created  might  have  modified  the 
answer  of  the  electors.  The  course  actually  followed  by 
the  Duke  of  Broglie  had  the  immense  disadvantage  of 
staking  the  fortunes  of  his  party,  and,  as  he  probably 
believes,  of  his  country,  on  a  single  throw.  Politics  are  not 
like  love,  and  it  argues  nothing  against  either  the  courage 
or  the  merit  of  a  statesman  that  he  has  no  inclination  to 
put  it  to  the  touch  to  win  or  lose  it  all.  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Republic  as  the  definitive  Government  of 
France  may  open  out  a  new  future  for  the  Duke  of 
Broglie.  His  chief  fault  as  a  politician  has  been  his  in¬ 
ability  or  his  unwillingness  to  discern  that  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  party  can  no  longer  hold  its  own  unless  it  changes 
both  its  aims  and  its  methods.  That  is  a  discovery  which 
will  be  made  sooner  or  later  by  the  party,  but  the  time  at 
which  it  is  made  will  depend  on  the  persons  by  whom  it  is 
made.  If  enlightenment  comes  to  the  leaders,  the  process 
of  educating  the  party  will  be  rapid.  If  the  leaders  remain 
blind,  it  may  be  long  before  the  rank  and  file  gain  the 
knowledge  and  resolution  which  can  alone  enable  them  to 
replace  their  old  chiefs  by  others  more  ready  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  changed  conditions  of  political  warfare. 
On  the  whole,  it  seems  most  probable  that  the  Duke  of 
Broglie  will  not  be  too  obstinate  to  learn  by  the  failures 
of  the  last  five  years  that,  whether  Republican  institutions 
are  or  are  not  suited  to  France,  they  have  at  all  events 
the  provisional  recommendation  that,  for  the  present, 
France  will  tolerate  no  other. 


THE  COBDEN  CLUB. 

THE  Cobden  Club  has  departed  even  more  rapidly  than 
other  institutions  of  the  kind  from  the  principle  on 
which  it  was  founded.  The  Club,  if  its  title  had  any 
meaning,  was  formed  for  the  maintenance  and  propagation 
of  doctrines  specially  associated  with  its  eponyirric  hero  or 
patron  saint.  Mr.  Cobden,  though  he  was  a  zealous  poli¬ 
tician,  also  represented  a  considerable  current  or  eddy  with 
a  direction  of  its  own  distinct  from  the  main  stream  of 
party.  It  happened  that  many  of  his  political  enterprises 
had  ended  in  failure,  as  when  he  tried  to  secure  the  control 
of  some  of  the  county  constituencies  by  a  project  for  the 
manufacture  on  a  large  scale  of  faggot  votes;  but  his 
success  in  the  agitation  against  the  Corn-laws  had  been  so 
complete  that  his  frequent  miscarriages  were  easily  con¬ 
doned  and  forgotten.  The  Cobden  Club  has  in  its  publi¬ 
cations  generallyadheredtoits  propermission  of  inculcating 


sound  opinions  on  questions  of  political  economy.  It  has 
circulated  numerous  copies  of  speeches  made  by  English 
and  foreign  economists  at  its  annual  meetings ;  it  has 
caused  to  be  translated  the  works  of  Bastlat  and  of  other 
French  advocates  of  Free-trade ;  and  when  it  has  engaged 
in  more  doubtful  controversies  it  has  thus  far  been  im¬ 
partial.  The  Club  published  3,000  copies  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyll’s  defence  of  unrestricted  ownership  in  land ;  and 
it  has  given  similar  assistance  to  a  writer  who  undertook 
to  controvert  his  opinions.  There  was  no  apparent  reason 
why  a  member  of  any  political  party  who  happened 
to  take  an  interest  in  economic  questions  should 
not  join  the  Club;  although,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  the  actual  body  consisted  of  those  who, 
like  Mr.  Cobden,  held  the  opinions  which  are  techni¬ 
cally  known  as  liberal.  In  many  countries  at  the  present 
day,  and  formerly  in  England,  democratic  factions  have 
earnestly  supported  Protection.  The  accidental  relation  of 
the  Corn-laws  to  the  real  or  supposed  interest  of  the 
aristocracy  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  connexion  of  the  English 
party  of  movement  with  the  doctrine  of  Free-trade.  Mr. 
Cobden  assailed  the  former  monopoly  quite  as  much  because 
it  was  vested  in  the  landowning  gentry  and  nobility  as 
because  it  was  intrinsically  pernicious  and  unjust.  At 
present  all  educated  Conservatives  renounce  the  theory  of 
Protection,  while  the  working  classes,  on  whose  support 
the  Liberal  party  professes  to  rely,  for  the  most  part  favour 
legislative  interference  with  all  the  operations  of  trade 
and  industry.  The  proper  business  of  a  Cobden  Club  is 
to  protest  against  the  prejudices  of  almost  every  community 
which  enjoys  the  blessings  of  universal  suffrage.  When  Mr. 
Gladstone  succeeds  in  establishing  the  despotism  of  a 
majority  of  male  adults  in  England,  the  Cobden  Club,  if 
it  is  still  allowed  to  meet,  will  probably  have  to  confine 
itself  to  protests  against  popular  legislation. 

Mr.  Forster,  with  his  mind  full  of  the  political  issues  of 
the  moment,  began  his  speech  at  the  late  annual  dinner  with 
an  ingenious  apology  for  his  intended  digression  into  matters 
which  were  alien  to  the  purpose  of  the  meeting.  The  Cobden 
Club  was,  he  contended,  neither  a  Free-trade  association, 
nor  an  institution  formed  for  the  defence  of  Mr.  Cobden’s 
opinions.  Still  less  was  the  Club  a  monument  to  the 
fame  of  one  who  required  no  artificial  mode  of  preserving 
his  memory.  It  was  rather  founded  to  encourage  the 
imitation  of  Mr.  Cobden’s  peculiar  virtues,  and  especially  of 
his  courage  in  opposing  Parliamentary  majorities.  If  the 
founders  of  the  Club  had  disclaimed  any  intention  either 
to  do  honour  to  Mr.  Cobden  or  to  inculcate  the  principles 
of  Free-trade,  their  enterprise  would  hardly  have  been 
undertaken.  Readiness  to  oppose  majorities,  however 
laudable,  is  not  a  quality  which  would  entitle  its  possessor 
to  perpetual  commemoration.  Mr.  Disraeli  has  illustrated 
more  conspicuously  than  Mr.  Cobden  himself  the  ■power 
of  waiting,  and  the  art  by  which  a  minority  may  be 
converted  into  a  majority.  Having  identified  the 
object  of  the  Club  with  the  cause  of  the  present 
Opposition,  Mr.  Forster  boldly  struck  wit  into  the 
open  space  of  the  Eastern  controversy.  He  had  every 
reason  for  assuming  that  Mr.  Cobden  would  have  con¬ 
curred  in  denunciation  of  the  policy  of  the  Government ; 
but  judicious  admirers  will  not  rest  Mr.  Cobden’s  fame  on 
the  influence  which  he  exercised  on  foreign  policy.  Many 
of  his  contemporaries  believed  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  and  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  no  single 
person  had  so  large  a  share  as  Mr.  Cobden  in  producing 
the  war  of  1854.  The  insolent  presumption  of  the  Impe¬ 
rial  aggressor  and  the  shortsighted  timidity  of  the  English 
Minister  might  have  been  insufficient  to  cause  a  final 
rupture,  but  for  the  general  belief  in  Mr.  Cobden’s  power 
to  restrain  the  English  nation  from  resenting  even  the 
grossest  provocation.  In  a  second  speech  Mr.  Forster  ap¬ 
peared  sensible  that  his  attack  on  the  Government  and  its 
Treaty  required  some  excuse.  A  doubt  of  the  fitness  of  his 
speech  to  the  occasion  might  well  be  suggested  by  the  approval 
of  the  narrowest  and  bitterest  of  party  politicians,  and  by 
the  sympathy  with  Mr.  Forster’s  views  which  Mr.  Fawcett 
expressed  in  much  more  violent  language.  Professing 
unwillingness  to  apply  a  harsh  phrase  to  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  Mr.  Fawcett  politely  aocused  him  of  contemptuous 
insolence.  Mr.  Forster,  in  returning  thanks  for  his  health, 
declared  that,  although  the  meeting  might  have  seemed  to 
bear  a  party  character,  such  a  character  would  be  contrary 
to  the  traditions  and  intentions  of  the  Cobden  Club.  In 
other  words,  the  stronger  impulse  had  overborne  the  -weaker 
conviction ;  nor  is  it  the  business  of  strangers  to  object  to 
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deviations  from  the  principles  of  the  institution.  Almost 
all  Liberals  hold  the  opinions  which  are  supposed  to  be 
represented  by  the  Cobden  Club ;  and,  as  Mr.  Forster 
well  knows,  several  members  of  the  party  approve  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  present  Government.  If  any  of  the  dis¬ 
sentients  were  present,  they  had  some  right  to  complain 
of  Mr.  Forster's  digression.  The  audience  in  general  were 
probably  much  more  anxious  to  hear  the  Government 
attacked,  than  to  hear  the  annual  eulogy  on  Mr.  Cobden 
once  more  repeated.  The  topics  of  the  day  are  always 
more  exciting  than  the  traditions  of  obsolete  controversies ; 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  found  a  Cobden  Club  to  discuss 
current  news. 

Whatever  may  be  the  objections  to  the  occupation  of 
Cyprus  and  to  the  English  protectorate  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
the  new  Treaty  has  at  least  the  merit  of  a  tendency  to 
secure  and  extend  commercial  intercourse.  In  his  dispatch 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  England,  Lord  Salisbury 
called  attention  to  benefits  of  which  no  monopoly  will  be 
claimed  by  England.  If  the  Porte  had  been  reduced,  to  a 
state  of  political  dependence  on  Russia,  the  whole  dominions 
of  Turkey  would  have  soon  been  included  in  a  Customs 
Union  with  the  most  illiberal  and  exclusive  of  pro¬ 
tectionist  Powers.  England,  on  the  other  hand,  will  use 
every  effort  to  promote  trade;  and  any  improvements 
which  may  be  introduced  into  the  local  administration 
will  tend  to  open  or  extend  markets  for  European  enter¬ 
prise.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  some  of  Mr.  Forster  s 
arguments,  however  irrelevant  to  the  occasion,  are  worthy 
of  consideration ;  but  his  assertion  that  England  will 
henceforth  be  responsible  for  the  good  government  of 
Asia  Minor  and  Syria  cannot  be  accepted  without  qualifi¬ 
cation.  If  the  administration  of  the  provinces  is  improved 
by  the  direct  or  indirect  influence  of  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment,  an  unmixed  benefit  to  the  population  will  not  become 
,  an  injury  because  many  abuses  will  nevertheless  continue 
'to  exist.  It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  Mr.  Forster 
rightly  interprets  the  treaty  as  a  guarantee  to  the 
Sultan  against  the  insurrection  of  his  subjects.  The 
guarantee  against  Russian  invasion  may  be  unduly 
burdensome  to  England  ;  but  to  the  native  popu¬ 
lation,  and  especially  to  the  Mahometan  majority,  it 
will  be  a  great  advantage.  In  Europe  Russian  agents 
have  uniformly  discouraged  administrative  reform. 
General  Ignatieff  was  for  several  years  the  confidential 
adviser  of  Abdul  Aziz  ;  and  it  is  not  known  that  he  at 
any  time  recommended  the  correction  of  abuses.  The  fear 
of  Russian  intrigue  and  of  eventual  intervention  habitually 
furnished  the  officers  of  the  Sultan  with  an  excuse,  and 
sometimes  with  a  reason,  for  resistance  to  reform.  It  is 
not  yet  perfectly  clear  whether  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
are  reciprocally  conditional.  If  the  obligation  to  defend 
Turkey  is  only  contingent  on  the  improvement  of  the 
administration  and  on  systematic  deference  to  English 
counsels,  the  liability  imposed  on  England  will  be  light¬ 
ened,  while  at  the  same  time  a  certain  hold  over  the 
Turkish  Government  may  perhaps  have  been  secured. 
Mr.  Forster  exaggerated  some  of  the  more  obvious  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  Treaty.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  its 
provisions  are  advantageous  both  to  the  Sultan  and  to 
his  subjects.  The  benefits  which  are  to  result  to  the  pro¬ 
tecting  Government  are  not  equally  obvious.  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  unlikely  that  Cyprus  will,  after  the  discharge  of 
the  quit-rent,  pay  its  expenses  ;  and  the  reform  of  Turkish 
administration,  like  most  philanthropic  enterprises,  may 
probably  be  expensive.  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  furnished 
the  Opposition  and  the  Cobden  Club,  as  one  of  its  sections 
or  departments,  with  an  unexpected  opportunity  of  assail¬ 
ing  his  policy.  Mr.  Forster  might  have  found  himself  in 
want  of  matter  for  his  discourse,  but  for  the  happy  acci¬ 
dent  of  the  latest  political  surprise. 


REPUBLICAN  NONSENSE. 

IR  CHARLES  DILKE  did  on  Thursday  what  he  no 
doubt  conceived  to  be  his  duty ;  and  the  House  of 
Commons  listened  to  him  with  more  patience  than  it  has 
sometimes  shown  on  analogous  occasions.  The  question, 
after  all,  is  one  of  extreme  simplicity.  The  children  of 
the  Queen  must  be  supported  somehow ;  and  the  point  for 
politicians  to  consider  is  how  they  can  be  supported  with 
least  inconvenience  to  the  State.  There  are  three  ways — - 
and,  so  far  as  armears,  three  only — in  which  the  necessary 


provision  might  be  secured.  One  is  to  inform  the 
Sovereign  that  in  future  the  Royal  children  must  look  to 
their  parents  for  maintenance.  Another  is  to  leave  the  j 
Royal  children  to  support  themselves  by  their  own 
exertions.  The  third  is  to  make  them  Parliamentary 
pensioners.  The  first  expedient  is  open  to  two  objections. 
The  Sovereign  is  by  general  consent  not  too  rich  for 
the  position  which  an  English  King  or  Queen  has 
to  maintain,  Consequently  the  savings  out  of  which  the 
provision  for  the  Royal  children  must  come  would  be  savings 
made  at  the  expense  of  the  very  objects  for  which  the 
Civil  List  is  granted.  Occasionally  either  public  spirit  or 
extravagance  would  lead  the  Sovereign  not  to  make  any 
savings,  and  then  the  Royal  children  would  be  hangers-on 
upon  "their  parents  during  their  lives  and  be  left  destitute 
at  their  deaths.  The  second  expedient  lias  the  drawback 
that  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  a  Royal  I  rince  to  suppoit 
himself  except  by  making  a  wealthy  marriage,  and  though 
a  relaxation  of  the  law  in  this  respect  might  enable  him 
to  choose  between  the  majority  of  the  heiresses  in  the 
market,  neither  the  dignity  .  of  the  Crown,  nor  the 
happiness  of  the  persons  immediately  interested,  noi 
the  good  feeling  of  the  community  would  be  particularly 
well& served  by  such  a  procedure.  Perhaps  at  some 
future  time  it  will  become  so  much  the  custom  foi 
young  men  of  good  family  to  go  into  business,  that 
the  practice  may  by  degrees  extend  upwards  to  the 
steps  of  the  Throne,  but  at  present  the  interval  to  be 
bridged  over  is  considerable.  The  only  function  which  a 
Royal  Prince,  left  entirely  to  his  own  exertions,  would  bo- 
likely  to  discharge  would  be  that  of  bailiff  or  gamekeeper 
on  one  of  the  Crown  estates.  Even  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
will  hardly  hold  this  to  be  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
which  it  is  desirable  for  a  nation  living  under  monarchical 
government  to  adopt.  The  third  expedient  fs  to  make  a 
Parliamentary  grant  to  each  Royal  child  as  the  question 
of  his  or  her  maintenance  presents  itself.  If  this  course- 
is  to  be  taken,  the  choice  that  Parliament  has  in  the- 
matter,  beyond  of  course  the  amount  of  the  provision  to 
be  made,  is  whether  it  shall  be  made  at  once  or  at  twice. 
The  argument  seems  to  be  unanswerable  that,  if  it  is  made 
at  once,  it  must  from  the  first  be  made  large,  enough  to 
take  in  the  case  of  marriage ;  whereas,  if  it  is  made,  at 
twice,  the  nation  saves  a  portion  of  the  grant  during 
the  years  that  the  Prince  remains  unmarried,  and 
possibly  therefore  saves  it  altogether.  The  expenses  of 
living  are  necessarily  increased  by  marriage,  and,  if  the 
Royal  children  had  always  to  consider  the  amount  of  the 
contribution  which  their  brides  could  bring  to  the  family 
exchequer,  we  should  land  ourselves  in  some  of  the  evils 
which  would  follow  more  largely  from  the  entire  refusal  of 
a  grant.  It  is  not  for  a  Radical  member  to  object  to  an 
arrangement  which  saves  the  nation  io,oool.  a  year  for  an 
indefinite  time,  while  it  enables  Parliament  to  exercise  a 
certain  amount  of  control  over  the  alliances  of  the  Royal 
House.  The  political  importance  of  these  has  so  com¬ 
pletely  disappeared  that  but  little  weight  is  to  be  attached 
to  this  point ;  but  it  is  still  conceivable  that  one  of  the 
Royal  children  might  wish  to  contract  a  marriage  to  which 
Parliament  would  feel  a  well-founded  objection,  and  that 
the  power  of  Parliament  to  express  its  dislike  by  a  refusal 
of  the  usual  grant  might  then  be  usefully  resorted  to. 

Lord  Robert  Montague  ended  his  speech  in  support  of 
the  motion  by  an  appeal  to  the  Irish  members  ;  and,  in 
spite  of  a  laugh  from  Mr.  Biggar,  his  confidence  proved  to 
be  well  placed.  The  Irish  members  who  opposed  the 
motion  gave  a  silent  vote  ;  the  Irish  members  who  sup¬ 
ported  it  allowed  full  play  to  their  enthusiasm.  Mr. 
Downing  bore  testimony  to  the  popularity  of  the  Duke  of 
Connaught  in  Ireland,  while  Major  O’Beirne,  Avitli  what 
he  doubtless  supposed  to  be  a  profound  knowledge  of  his 
countrymen’s  hearts,  attributed  this  popularity  to  the 
munificence  of  the  Duke’s  subscriptions.  The  view  which 
Irishmen  of  this  type  seem  to  take  of  a  Parliamentary  grant 
to  a  Royal  Prince  is  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  tap 
through  which  the  stream  of  liberality,  which  is 
tightly  closed  so  long  as  the  money  remains  under  the 
control  of  Parliament,  can  be  set  running.  Tlio- 
Scotch  theory,  as  represented  by  Mr.  Anderson,  is  some¬ 
what  different.  As  men  of  business  the  Scotch  do  not  caro- 
for  the  flow  of  generosity ;  they  like  to  think  that  they 
have  got  money’s  worth  for  their  money.  They  are  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  the  Royal  Princes  a  reasonable  sum  by  way  of 
allowance,  but  then  they  wish  to  see  them  work  harder 
for  it.  Mr.  Anderson’s  idea  of  the  Duke  of  Connaught’s 
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place  in  life  is  that  he  should  be  a  sort  of  Royal  mute  and 
go  about  to  the  funerals  of  all  the  crowned  heads  in  Europe. 
He  seems  to  forget  that  the  amount  and  style  of  travelling 
which  the  due  discharge  of  this  function  would  involve 
would  make  extravagant  demands  on  a  larger  income  than 
i5,oooZ.  or  even  25,000 1.  a  year.  Consequently  special 
grants  for  these  special  services  would  still  have  to  be 
made,  and  then  the  country  would  be  no  better  off  in  re¬ 
gard  to  economy  than  it  is  now,  when  representatives  of 
lower  rank  are  despatched  on  these  errands.  The  theory 
of  getting  specific  work  out  of  the  Royal  Princes  in  return 
for  the  money  given  them  is  altogether  illogical. 
They  are  maintained  by  the  nation  as  appurtenances 
of  the  Crown,  and  they  are  maintained  gladly 
because  the  nation  is  thoroughly  sensible  of  the  debt 
of  gratitude  which  it  owes  to  the  Crown.  These  infinitesi¬ 
mal  grants — for  in  comparison  with  the  national  wealth 
they  may  be  called  infinitesimal — are  so  many  fractional 
parts  of  the  price  which  the  country  pays  for  being  a  con¬ 
stitutional  kingdom.  They  might  be  saved  no  doubt  if 
England  became  a  Republic ;  but  the  experience  of  the 
United  States  proves  that  the  economy  of  a  Republic  may 
be  more  burdensome  to  the  taxpayer  than  the  extra¬ 
vagance  of  a  Monarchy.  The  division  in  the  House  of 
Commons  represents  with  sufficient  accuracy  the  com¬ 
parative  strength  of  the  wish  to  maintain  the  Crown  in 
decent  state,  and  the  wish  to  effect  a  saving  by  which  no 
one  would  benefit,  at  the  cost  of  an  act  of  shabbi¬ 
ness  by  which  nearly  every  one  would  be  irri¬ 
tated.  If  there  was  anything  wanting  to  make 
the  opposition  to  the  grant  inappropriate,  it  would 
be  the  fact  that  it  is  offered  on  the  occasion  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  the  Duke  of  Connaught.  The  Duke  is  not  the 
mere  idler  which  it  pleases  Mr.  Anderson  to  consider  him. 
He  is  a  good  soldier  and  a  good  officer,  and  we  do  not  see 
why  diligent  devotion  to  a  noble  profession  should  not 
make  the  labourer  as  well  worthy  of  his  hire  as  if  he 
passed  his  life  in  running  about  to  Royal  ceremonials. 
That  the  opposition  to  the  grant  should  not  be  pushed 
beyond  the  first  stage  was  not  to  be  expected.  Does  not 
Mr.  Peter  Taylor  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  well  as 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  ?  Their  cause  will  not  be  much  bene¬ 
fited  by  breaking  down  on  two  occasions  instead  of  on  one. 


OBSTRUCTION  AND  ITS  CURE. 

HE  evidence  taken  by  the  Select  Committee  on  Public 
Business  has  now  been  printed,  and  we  are  con¬ 
sequently  in  a  position  to  consider  how  far  the  main 
recommendation  of  the  Report  is  borne  out  by  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  Speaker  and  the  Chairman  of  Committees. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  as  regards  the  Committee 
itself,  there  was  an  exact  balance  of  opinion.  Mr. 

•  Knatchblll-Hugessen  moved  an  amendment  declaring 
that  the  House  “  possesses  an  inherent  power  over  its 
“  members,  which  cannot  be  usefully  limited  or  directed 
“  by  any  special  resolution  upon  the  question  of  obstruc- 
“  tion.”  Eight  members  of  the  Committee  voted  that 
these  words  should  be  substituted  for  the  words  proposed 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  eight  that  the 
latter  words  should  be  retained,  and  it  was  only  by  the 
casting  vote  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  himself 
that  the  motion  was  carried.  We  have  already  said  that 
in  our  judgment  Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen’s  amendment 
embodied  a  sound  principle.  Obstruction  is  not,  and 
cannot  be,  a  normal  condition  of  Parliamentary  life.  It  is 
a  specific  evil  arising  from  specific  causes,  and  traceable  to 
specific  persons,  and  the  proper  method  of  dealing  with  it 
must  be  determined  from  time  to  time  according  to  the 
particular  circumstances  of  each  case.  It  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  even  to  give  a  definition  of  obstruction  beforehand, 
and  what  cannot  be  foreseen  enough  for  definition  cannot 
hardly  be  foreseen  enough  for  legislation.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  opinion  of  the  two  authorities  most  entitled  to 
speak  about  the  business  of  the  House  goes  the 
opposite  way.  The  resolution  as  it  stands  was  vir¬ 
tually  the  work  of  the  Chairman  of  Committees, 
and  the  only  difference  between  him  and  the  Speaker  is 
that  the  Speaker  thinks  the  rale  might  be  made  more 
stringent.  Mr.  Raikes  suggested  that,  whenever  its 
attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  a  member  was 
obstructing  business,  the  Chair  should  have  a  discretion 
whether  or  not  to  call  upon  the  member  inculpated  for 


any  vindication  of  his  conduct,  and  that,  after  such 
vindication,  a  discretion  should  still  be  left  to  the  Chair 
whether  to  put  to  the  Committee  the  question  that  the 
member  in  question  be  no  longer  heard.  The  main  re¬ 
commendation  of  this  suggestion  in  Mr.  Raikes’s  eyes  is 
that  “  the  initiative  is  not  left  to  the  Chair,  nor  yet  the  de- 
“  cision ;  but  a  double  power  is  vested  in  the  Chair  of 
“  arresting  the  action  of  a  perhaps  arbitrary  or  indignant 
“  majority.”  In  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Committee 
the  initiative  is  given  to  the  Chair,  and  the  penalty  is  sus¬ 
pension  from  the  service  of  the  House  during  that  day’s 
sitting.  Mr.  Raikes  thinks  that  it  would  be  sufficient  to 
deprive  the  offending  member  of  liberty  of  speech  in  Com¬ 
mittee,  leaving  him  to  vote  and  even  to  speak  after  the 
House  has  resumed.  The  Speaker  holds  that  the  power 
of  inflicting  the  penalty  may  safely  be  left  with  the  Chair  ; 
so  that,  instead  of  giving  the  Speaker  or  the  Chairman  of 
Committees  the  power  of  putting  the  question  that  a 
member  be  suspended,  he  would  give  these  authorities  the 
power  of  determining  for  themselves  whether  a  member 
shall  be  suspended. 

The  objection  to  the  proposed  rule,  whether  in 
the  form  preferred  by  Mr.  Raikes  or  in  the  form  pre¬ 
ferred  by  the  Speaker,  is  not  that  it  would  be  too 
harsh  in  its  operation.  There  is  no  probability  that  the 
Chairman  would  abuse  his  powers ;  and  the  discretion 
which  even  Mr.  Raikes’s  proposal  reserves  to  him 
enables  him  to  check  any  tendency  to  similar  abuse  on  the 
part  of  the  House.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy,  who  was  called 
by  Mr.  Parnell  as  a  witness  on  the  other  side,  said, 
indeed,  that  in  the  event  of  the  adoption  of  such  a  rule  by 
the  House,  attempts  might  frequently  be  made  to  apply 
it  to  Irish  members.  That  objection  seems,  however,  to 
be  removed  by  the  change  which  leaves  to  the  Chair  the 
initiative  of  declaring  that  a  member  is  out  of  order  ;  and, 
even  without  this  precaution,  there  is  no  real  danger  that 
the  Speaker  or  the  Chairman  of  Committees  would  yield 
to  the  desire  of  the  majority  against  his  own  judgment. 
As  soon  as  it  appeared  that  the  opinion  of  the  Chair  was 
in  favour  of  leniency,  the  better  part  of  the  House  would 
take  the  same  view.  The  leaders  on  both  sides  are  natu¬ 
rally  indisposed  to  sanction  extreme  measures,  and  under 
their  influence  the  discretion  vested  in  the  Chair  would 
undoubtedly  be  protected.  The  real  objection  to  the 
rule  is  that  it  would  have  little  or  no  power 
to  check  the  practices  complained  of.  It  seems 
to  be  assumed,  even  by  such  experts  as  the  Speaker 
and  the  Chairman  of  Committees,  that  obstruction 
comes  mainly  from  one  member  at  a  time,  and  that, 
if  he  can  be  disposed  of,  the  risk  of  delay  will  be 
averted.  This  view  does  not  seem  to  be  borne  out  by  the 
observed  proceedings  of  the  Obstructives.  In  so  far  as 
they  are  formidable  they  embody  a  particular  method  of 
gaining  time  for  Irish  business  by  stopping  the  progress 
of  all  other  business.  This  method  has  not  been  patented 
by  any  single  member.  It  is  the  property  of  a  consider¬ 
able  group,  and  a  group  which  would  probably  be  aug¬ 
mented,  both  in  numbers  and  zeal,  at  the  first  show  of  in¬ 
justice  to  any  of  those  who  compose  it.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy 
makes  the  ominous  remark  in  his  evidence  that,  if  the 
proposed  rule  were  used  to  prevent  the  full  and  free  dis¬ 
cussion  of  a  matter  of  real  interest  to  Irish  constituencies, 
measures  would  certainly  be  taken  by  a  very  large  number 
of  Irish  members  to  reinstate  the  debate  by  moving  the 
adjournment  of  the  discussion  until  the  suspension  of  the 
member  is  over.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  state  of  things 
which  would  thus  be  created.  An  Irish  member  has 
been  declared  guilty  of  obstruction  either  by  the  Chair  or 
by  the  House,  and  has  been  suspended  from  the  service  of 
the  House  for  the  remainder  of  that  day’s  sitting.  The 
members  who  feel  with  him  are  at  once  provided  with  a 
definite  point  to  aim  at.  They  profess  themselves  in¬ 
dignant  that  the  fulness  and  freedom  of  the  discussion 
has  been  impaired  by  the  silencing  of  the  particular 
member  most  qualified  to  take  part  in  it ;  and  they  set 
themselves  to  work  to  secure  this  fulness  and  freedom  by 
procuring  the  adjournment  of  the  debate  until  the  un¬ 
justly  silenced  member  has  his  lips  once  more  unsealed. 
One  motion  after  another  is  made  to  report  progress,  or  to 
adjourn  the  House  ;  and,  in  the  end,  the  object  which  the 
silenced  member  had  in  view  is  amply  attained  by  his 
self-constituted  allies.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
many  members  who  would  not  themselves  be  guilty 
of  obstruction  will  take  the  part  of  a  member  who  has 
been  declared  guilty  of  it.  It  might  easily  become 
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a  point  of  honour  with  Irish  members  to  support  any  one 
of  their  number  who  had  brought  himself  tinder  the 
censure  of  the  House,  and  in  that  case  it  would  soon  be 
recognized  that  it  is  better  to  allow  one  member  to  go  on 
obstructing  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  than  by  silencing 
him  to  unloose  the  tongues  of  twenty  or  thirty  avengers. 
The  adoption  of  the  rule  recommended  by  half  the  Com¬ 
mittee  would  be  taken  as  a  challenge  to  the  Irish  members, 
and  it  would  not  be  long  before  the  challenge  would  be 
taken  up.  The  result  of  the  contest  would  infallibly  show 
that  ingenuity  and  audacity  are  more  than  a  match  for 
any  paper  regulation. 

The  evil  would  not  end  here.  An  experiment  of  this 
kind  is  necessarily  final  for  the  time.  The  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  cannot  with  any  regard  to  its  dignity  go  on  changing 
the  rules  of  debate  every  session.  If  it  deliberately  adopts 
the  process  recommended  by  Mr.  Raises  and  in  substance 
by  the  Speaker,  that  must  for  some  time  to  come  be  its 
last  word  on  obstruction.  It  will  have  determined  that 
the  evil  is  one  which  is  best  dealt  with  by  inflicting  a 
particular  penalty  on  the  particular  offender ;  and,  having 
come  to  this  conclusion,  it  will  have  no  choice  but  to  wait 
to  see  the  operation  of  the  remedy.  By  the  time  that  its 
worthlessness  has  been  discovered  obstruction  will  have  had 
its  free  course,  and  been  glorified  in  the  practical  destruc¬ 
tion  of  all  the  proprieties  of  Parliamentary  procedure. 


WANTED— A  RELIGION. 

IT  is  not  quite  clear  whether  a  contributor  to  the  new  number 
of  the  North  Amer  ican  Review,  who  signs  himself  “  an 
Evolutionist,”  is  in  joke  or  in  earnest,  when  he  “  advertises  for  a 
new  religion.”  His  style  oscillates  between  a  kind  of  solemn 
banter  and  cynical  earnestness  which  leaves  one  in  perplexity  as 
to  his  real  design,  and  there  are  passages  which  read  as  though 
the  whole  might  be  intended  for  an  elaborate  but  somewhat  recon¬ 
dite  burlesque.  Certainly,  if  he  is  speaking  seriously,  his  state  of 
mind  does  not  seem  to  be  an  enviable  one.  His  conclusion  is  an 
assurance  that  “  it  is  certain  there  is  no  God,”  but  as  it  is  equally 
certain  that  religion  of  some  sort  is  an  absolute  necessity,  and  he 
“  has  been  cursed  by  a  young  man  who  had  fallen  into  vice  ”  through 
his  depriving  him  of  his  old  faith,  he  will  be  very  much  obliged 
to  any  one  “  among  our  scientific  doctors  all  over  the  world,”  who 
will  be  good  enough,  under  this  rather  embarrassing  reservation, 
to  discover  a  new  one.  Serious  or  not,  however,  he  has  put 
pointedly  enough  in  his  own  way  what  is  undoubtedly  a  striking 
phenomenon  in  the  world  of  modern  thought,  and  if  there  is  nothing 
very  new  in  what  he  says,  it  has  the  merit  of  compressing  into 
short  compass  what  is  being  whispered,  or  more  than  whispered, 
in  many  quarters  and  in  various  tones,  and  is  felt 
more  widely  than  it  is  expressed.  He  begins  by  telling  us 
that  two  points  are  now  “  happily  settled  beyond  need  of 
further  inquiry  by  our  advanced  thinkers.”  The  first  of  these  points 
is  that  “  all  the  old  religions,  including  Christianity,  are  waxing 
old  and  must  soon  die.”  Each  of  these  has  had  “its  little 
day  ” ;  fetichism,  hero-worship,  pantheism,  monotheism,  Christi¬ 
anity,  each  in  turn  has  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found 
wanting.  “  We  now  know  that  all  these  have  been  developed  out 
of  the  rude  ideas  and  wants  of  the  human  heart.”  Mr.  Lecky  has 
shown  how  antiquated  creeds  die  out,  not  because  they  are 
attacked,  but  simply  because  they  are  grown  obsolete ;  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen  has  told  us  that  creeds  “  die  of  being  found  out.”  The  Re¬ 
formers  undermined  Catholicism  ;  the  deistical  writers  of  the  last 
century  have  undermined  orthodox  Protestantism.  Rationalism 
and  Unitarianism  have  made  an  end  of  Bible  infallibility ;  all  “  the 
great  thinkers  of  the  last  century  and  a  half  have  been  against  the 
Bible.”  But  it  is  not  the  Bible  only  that  is  at  stake ;  when  that 
is  gone,“  no  rational  religion  can  remain.”  Conscience  “  is  shown 
by  Bain  and  Darwin  to  be  merely  the  product  of  circumstances 
and  heredity  ” ;  Comte  has  disposed  of  first  and  final  causes  ;  Mr. 
J.  S.  Mill  has  shown  that,  if  there  be  a  God,  He  cannot  be 
omnipotent;  Hume  had  already  exploded  the  proofs  of  His 
existence ;  Mr.  Darwin  has  traced  the  descent  of  man  “  from  the 
ascidian  through  the  catarrhine  monkey.”  And  lastly  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  “  has  explained  all  life  and  mind  by  the  interaction  of 
internal  and  external  relations.” 

All  this  however  might  not  matter  so  much  but  for  the  second 
point  on  which  our  advanced  thinkers  are  agreed,  and  on  which, 
we  may  add,  their  judgment  is  very  abundantly  confirmed  by  the 
general  experience  of  mankind.  But  before  noticing  it  we  are 
confronted  by  a  fresh  complication  in  the  problem,  to  which  the 
Evolutionist  pathetically  refers,  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  same 
distinguished  thinkers  are  so  far  from  being  always  in  harmony 
with  each  other  that  they  do  not  even  care  to  maintain  relations 
of  mutual  respect.  Prolessor  Huxley  “  has  used  very  irreverent 
language  of  M.  Comte  ” : — 

In  so  far  as  my  study  of  what  specially  characterizes  the  Positive  Philo¬ 
sophy  has  led  me,  I  tind  therein  little  or  nothing  of  any  scientific  value,  and 
a  great  deal  which  is  as  thoroughly  antagonistic  to  the  very  essence  of 


science  as  anything  in  ultramontane  Catholicism.  In  fact,  M.  Comte’s 
philosophy  in  practice  might  be  compendiously  described  as  Catholicism, 
minus  Christianity. 

It  is  “  far  more  painful  ”  to  find  Professor  Jevons  describing  Mill’* 
mind  as  “  essentially  illogical,”  and  his  philosophy  as  “  false.” 
Still,  in  whatever  they  may  differ,  our  great  thinkers  are  “  happily”' 
— we  should  have  been  inclined  to  say,  on  the  writer’s  showing, 
are  unhappily — agreed  in  holding  that  man  has  religious  instincts, 
and  a  religion  of  some  sort  he  must  have  to  satisfy  them.  The 
question  is  where  to  find  it.  And  the  five  negative  conditions  laid 
down  by  our  reviewer  as  indispensable  do  not  appear  likely  to 
lessen  the  difficulty  of  the  search.  They  are  briefly  these ;  there 
must  be  no  God,  no  personal  immortality,  no  day  of  judg¬ 
ment  (the  true  judgment  is  “the  struggle  for  existence”;, 
no  ghostly  or  supernatural  sanctions  or  motives,  and  no  attempt 
to  pierce  the  veil  of  the  visible  world ;  all  beyond  “  must  be 
represented  as  unknown  and  unknowable.”  We  quite  admit  that, 
under  these  conditions,  “  it  is  vastly  difficult  to  tell  positively  what 
the  new  religion  is  to  be.”  Indeed  we  should  be  tempted  to  make 
the  “  irreverent  ”  criticism  that  the  demand  for  a  new  religion  comes 
very  much  to  this,  “  Given  that  there  is  no  religion,  to  find  it.”  The 
only  contribution  offered  by  the  writer  himself  towards  a  solution  of 
his  difficulty  is  comprised  in  the  Huxleian  dictum  that  worship  must 
be  “  chiefly  of  the  silent  sort,”  and  in  a  brief  summary  of  the  leading 
eccentricities  of  Comte’s  religion  of  Humanity,  which  he  appa¬ 
rently  thinks  capable  of  j  udicious  adaptation.  But  will  this  answer 
the  purpose  ?  The  new  religion  is  wanted,  it  must  be  remembered, 
to  satisfy  “  an  indestructible  instinct  of  humanity.”  But  where 
did  the  instinct  come  from  ?  By  evolution,  of  course,  like  all  the 
rest  of  our  nature,  and  “  if  a  merely  natural  product,  it  should  dis¬ 
appear,”  in  due  course,  like  other  superstitions ;  it  must  indeed 
“all  be  gone  before  the  nineteen-hundredth  century.”  But  for 
the  present  here  it  is,  and  it  has  to  be  satisfied  somehow. 
“  There  is  an  urgent  need  for  a  new  belief  to  come,  and. 
that  speedily  ”  ;  nay  “  this  new  religion  must  come,”  only  un¬ 
fortunately  it  does  not  come.  Even  the  great  thinkers  them¬ 
selves  feel  the  want  of  it.  Hume  used  to  go  to  Church 
sometimes  in  Scotland,  Collins  insisted  on  his  servants  going 
to  Church  “that  they  might  not  rob  or  murder  him,”  Voltaire 
“  built  a  church  to  God  ”  at  Ferney,  Mr.  Huxley  wants  the  Bible  in¬ 
troduced  into  Board  Schools,  and  Professor  Tyndall  is  indignant  at 
being  charged  with  hostility  to  religion,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
leaves  ample  space  for  the  “  Unknown  and  the  Unknowable.”  The 
heart,  like  nature,  “  abhors  a  vacuum  ” ;  it  craves  for  something 
beyond  a  negation,  and  as  long  as  the  unknown  is  treated  as- 
“  unknowable,”  the  craving  is  hard  to  satisfy. 

We  cannot  say  whether  the  “Evolutionist”  is  theorizing  or 
describing  in  the  following  passage,  but  it  is  certainly  true  to  nature, 
if  not  to  literal  fact : — 

My  daughter  when  in  London  went  to  a  Wesleyan  meeting  one  part  of 
the  day,  and  to  a  Sunday  lecture,  by  Huxley,  on  another  part ;  and,  strange- 
as  it  may  sound,  she  preferred  the  sincere  shouting,  the  amens  and  groans 
of  the  Methodists  to  the  worship  of  “  the  silent  sort,”  in  which  there 
seemed  to  be  no  heart  or  adoration — except  in  the  organ.  A  bright  young 
lady,  after  listening  for  six  weeks  to  lectures  on  “  Humanity,”  declared, 
that  she  would  rather  worship  the  Virgin,  who  seemed  to  have  a  loving, 
heart,  and  whom  she  identified  with  the  statues  of  her  in  Italy.  Some  of 
my  lady  friends  have  told  me  that  when  crossed  in  love  they  would  prefer 
a  nunnery  to  an  Owen  phalanstery  or  a  communist  settlement  at  Oneida. 
But  our  greatest  anxiety  is  about  the  jToung  men,  our  sons,  who,  of  course,, 
have  been  brought  up  without  a  Bible,  and  without  prayer,  public  or 
private,  and  whose  reading  is  in  physiology  male  and  female,  and  in  books 
we  have  not  been  able  to  keep  from  them  ;  and  who  go  to  theatres,  which, 
we  freely  allow,  as  they  are  schools  of  virtue,  and  see  the  sort  of  company 
in  the  gallery  and  the  boxes,  and  go  home  with  some  of  them  simply  to 
know  more  of  them.  We  honestly  tell  them  to  be  honest,  and  obliging, "and. 
chaste — always  according  to  our  ideas,  which  are  surely  liberal  enough. 
But  they  puzzle  us  with  questions  which  we  have  difficulty  enough  in. 
answering  satisfactorily  to  them  in  their  present  unsettled  temper. 

The  outlook  for  “  the  young  men,  our  sons  ”  does  not  certainly,  on. 
this  showing,  seem  a  very  promising  one.  Why  should  they  be 
virtuous,  if  “  the  roses  and  raptures  of  vice  ”  are  more  attractive  to 
them?  Virtue  is  not  always,  except  in  story  books,  its  own 
reward,  or  at  least  not  so  obviously  and  immediately  such,  as  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  sufficient  counterpoise  to  all  adverse  fascinations.  Moreover 
if,  as  a  modern  French  philosopher  has  put  it,  “  virtue  and  vice  are 
natural  products,  just  like  sugar  and  vitriol,”  what  claim  has  virtue  to. 
any  reward,  or  any  preference  at  all  ?  When  the  Evolutionist  tells 
us  that  the  young  men  appeal  to  the  platonic  attachments  of  Comte 
and  J.  S.  Mill  for  ladies  who  were  not  their  wives,  as  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh  and  his  female  associate  appeal  to  Mill’s  authority  for  a 
book  condemned  in  the  law-courts,  and  complains  that  freethinkers 
can  no  longer  boast  that  they  are  moral  compared  with  the  infidels 
of  the  days  of  Tom  Paine,  we  really  do  not  see  how  to  help  him 
out  of  his  difficulty.  He  says  that  “  these  youths,”  when  they  are- 
told  to  be  moral,  reply  that  “  morality,  in  the  vulgar  sense,  has 
been  undermined.”  Clearly,  on  his  own  showing,  it  has  been, 
undermined.  They  add  that  “  the  sanction  being  gone,  the- 
law  has  gone  with  it,”  and  they  are  only  logical  in  saying  so.  If 
their  “  conscience  ”  is  appealed  to,  Professor  Bain  has  supplied  them 
with  a  crushing  rejoinder ;  if  they  are  told  of  “  the  beauty  of 
altruism  ” — “  so  much  more  significant  a  phrase  than  love,  which, 
the  Bible  uses  ” — they  do  not  seem  to  see  it ;  and  if  finally  they 
are  reminded  that  it  is  for  their  own  interest  to  do  good,  neither 
does  that  come  home  to  them  as  self-evident.  All  this  in  fact, 
whether  it  is  stated  in  irony  or  in  sober  earnestness,  is  but  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  too  familiar  tale,  confirmed  over  and  over  again  by 
the  experience  of  every  age,  that  morality  will  not,  in  the  mass 
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and  in  the  long1  run — least  of  all  among  the  young— hold  its  own 
without  a  religious  basis.  And  therefore,  as  we  are  given  to  under¬ 
stand,  all  good  “evolutionists”  are  “  looking  and  longing  for  the 
new  religion,”  and  are  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  “  the  long¬ 
ing  will  bring  it  ” : — 

Our  youths  remember  the  "rave  counsels  of  their  fathers  ever  appealing 
to  heaven,  and  the  prayers  of  their  mothers  committing  them  with  uplifted 
hands  to  God.  They  cannot  forget  that  they  used  themselves  to  pray,  and 
found  comfort  under  bereavement  when  they  could  thus  unbosom  them¬ 
selves,  in  the  belief  that  there  was  an  eye  watching  over  them  and  a  heart 
pitying  them.  They  have  a  solemn  memory  of  the  parting  with  fathers 
and  mothers  and  sisters,  who  assured  those  left  behind  that  they  were  going 
to  heaven,  and  wished  those  they  loved  to  follow  them — all  of  which  they 
are  now  obliged  to  regard  as  a  delusion.  Some  of  us  have  to  look  back  on 
these  days  with  a  sigh. 

But  a  religion  without  God,  immortality,  conscience,  super¬ 
natural  aims  or  hopes  or  fears,  can  hardly  replace  this  discarded 
faith  or  till  the  aching  void  it  has  left  behind.  The  Evolutionist 
would  appear  to  be  either  very  sarcastic  or  very  simple.  We 
remember  not  many  years  ago  reading  an  announcement  in  the 
Times  that  the  Japanese  Government  had  decided,  after  careful 
consultation  with  the  leaders  of  every  sect,  on  the  introduction  of 
“  a  new  religion,”  to  which  everybody  would  be  required  to  con¬ 
form.  The  new  creed  was  described  as  “  enlightened,  simple,  and 
adapted  to  common  sense,  and  likely  to  meet  the  approval 
of  all  classes.”  To  be  sure,  a  high  standard  of  morality 
has  not  hitherto  been  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
the  natives  of  Japan,  but  it  might  be  worth  our  inquirer’s 
while  to  consult  the  Mikado  as  to  the  details  of  this  new 
religion,  which  is  pretty  sure  not  to  be  encumbered  with  a  “con¬ 
science  ”  and  may  very  possibly  also  have  risen  above  the  “  anthro¬ 
pomorphism  of  a  living  and  personal  God.”  If  that  does  not 
answer  his  purpose,  we  have  only  one  alternative  suggestion  to 
offer  him,  which  we  fear  he  is  bound  ex  hypothesi  to  repudiate  as 
irrelevant  and  effete.  Seeing  that  the  wise  men  and  the  fools, 
who  according  to  Walpole  make  up  the  whole  community,  are 
agreed  that  religion  is  an  imperative  necessity,  but  the  wise  men 
are  entirely  at  sea  as  to  where  they  are  to  find  a  new  religion,  and 
even  as  to  why  they  have  rejected  the  old,  might  it  not  be  worth 
a  thought  whether  the  initial  assumption  that  all  the  old  religions, 
including  Christianity,  are  superseded  is  really  so  obvious  a  truism 
as  to  be  “  settled  beyond  the  need  and  the  propriety  of  reconsidera¬ 
tion  ”  ?  The  same  axiom  has  been  quite  as  boldly  proclaimed  by 
“  our  advanced  thinkers  ”  in  former  ages  also,  but  Christianity  is 
living  in  spite  of  them.  And  there  are  thinkers  of  very  respectable 
intelligence  in  our  own  day  to  whom  it  is  not  quite  so  clear  as  to 
the  “  Evolutionist,”  that  Voltaire,  or  Rousseau,  or  Sainte-Beuve,  or 
Schopenhauer,  or  even  Messrs.  Darwin,  Huxley,  Tyndall,  and 
Herbert  Spencer  have  spoken  the  last  word  on  the  subject  now. 


TIIE  ANNUAL  FLIGHT  FROM  LONDON. 

THE  time  of  the  year  has  now  arrived  when  an  Englishman  is 
usually  smitten  with  a  great  abhorrence  for  the  capital  of  his 
native  land.  At  this  season  a  very  large  number  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  London  appear  fervently  to  believe  that  it  is  their  duty 
to  quit  their  homes  at  all  hazards  and  to  go  abroad,  and  they 
undergo  no  small  amount  of  discomfort  and  weariness  in  order  to 
do  that  which  they  think  to  be  right.  This  craving  for  getting 
away  in  order  to  enjoy  the  problematical  pleasures  of  Continental 
travel  is  not,  it  is  true,  confined  to  those  who  dwell  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  in  London.  People  who  live  in  the 
country  are  often  affected,  as  August  draws  near,  by  a  similar 
desire  to  leave  their  houses,  but  it  is  certainly  stronger  with 
Londoners  than  with  any  others.  Why  so  large  a  number  of 
piacid  men  and  women  find  it  impossible  to  stop  in  the  city  to 
which  they  belong  during  what  is,  in  some  respects,  the  pleasantest 
season  of  the  year,  is  hard  to  say.  It  seems  to  be  generally  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  metropolis  is  quite  unbearable  in  the  last  of  the 
summer  and  the  first  of  the  autumn  months,  but  this  is  simple 
superstition.  Strangers  who  have  no  prejudices  on  the  subject 
find  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  by  no  means  disagreeable 
during  this  time.  It  is  amusing  to  see  how  astonished  an 
English  traveller,  getting  into  conversation  with  Americans 
whom  he  meets  abroad,  sometimes  is  when  he  hears  one  of 
them  remark  that  he  f  -und  the  climate  of  London  much  better 
than  he  expected,  in  fact,  very  pleasant,  and  to  observe  how 
the  astonishment  approaches  stupefaction  when  the  American 
says  that  he  was  in  London  in  August  or  September.  It  has 
always  been  an  article  of  faith  with  the  Englishman  that  any  one 
who  lives  in  London  ought  to  “  get  away  ”  as  early  as  he  can  in 
the  first  of  these  two  months,  and  not  to  return  until  the  end  of  the 
second.  How  a  man  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  perfectly 
certain  to  pay  no  insincere  compliments,  can  talk  of  the  climate  of 
the  British  capital  as  pleasant  at  a  time  when  a  large  number  of 
its  inhabitants  abandon  it  as  though  it  was  full  of  malaria,  much 
bewilders  the  English  tourist,  who,  however,  is  probably  not  the 
least  shaken  in  his  belief  by  the  evidence  he  thus  receives  that 
London  does  not  strike  foreign  visitors  as  absolutely  unfit  for 
human  beings  to  dwell  in  during  the  end  of  summer  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  autumn.  He  most  likely  holds  firmly  to  the  common 
tenets  on  this  subject,  which  are  certainly  clear  and  precise. 
According  to  them,  people  who  respect  themselves  will,  with 
the  exception  of  a  brief  absence  at  Easter,  remain  in  London 


during  April,  May,  June,  and  the  first  half  of  July,  but 
will  leave,  and  will  very  likely  go  abroad  in  the  latter  part  of 
July  or  at  the  beginning  of  August.  The  facts  that  August 
and  September  are  not  good  months  for  travelling,  and  that 
they  are  often,  so  far  as  climate  goes,  the  pleasantest  of  the 
year  in  London,  are  regarded  as  utterly  unimportant  when, 
weighed  against  the  imperative  duty  of  leaving  the  metropolis 
some  six  weeks  after  the  summer  solstice.  It  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  understand  why  it  should  be  so  generally  held  that 
there  is  absolute  need  for  departure  at  this  time.  Those  who  have 
grouse-shooting  for  August  and  partridge-shooting  for  the  next 
month  naturally  wish  to  leave  London  before  the  1 2th,  and  are 
not  very  likely  to  come  back  at  the  beginning  of  September. 
Members  of  Parliament,  whose  homes  are,  generally  speaking,  not 
in  London,  are  naturally  glad  to  go  when  the  prorogation,  some¬ 
times  so  long  deferred,  releases  them  from  hard  work ;  but,  after 
all,  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  people — it  may  even  be  said, 
without  being  over-bold,  a  very  large  number — who  do  not  happen 
to  sit  in  Parliament,  and  who  are  not  fortunate  enough  either 
to  rent  moors  or  to  possess  estates.  Why  do  all  these  think  it 
clearly  incumbent  on  them  to  rush  away  when  August  comes 
round  P  That  it  is  considered  all-important  to  go,  if  possible, 
is  made  very  obvious  by  the  laments  of  the  few  who  have 
to  remain.  The  man  who  cannot  “  get  away  ”  speaks  of  the 
terrible  fact  in  tones  which  could  scarcely  be  more  tragic  if  he 
were  condemned  to  pass  the  hot  months  at  St.  Thomas’s  or  Sierra 
Leone.  The  woman  who  is  obliged  to  spend  the  dead  season  in 
London  thinks  herself  entitled  to  even  more  sympathy  and  com¬ 
miseration  than  women  usually  consider  their  due — which  is  saying 
a  great  deal.  Any  one  who  has  been  at  Rome  late  in  the  spring, 
when  there  is  a  real  and  very  cogent  reason  for  quitting  the  city,  may 
have  observed  that  the  necessity  for  going  away  scarcely  seems 
as  terribly  urgent  to  the  inhabitants,  as  the  necessity  for  abandon¬ 
ing  the  healthiest  capital  in  the  world  does  to  Londoners.  Why 
is  it  essential  to  the  peace  of  mind  of  so  many  excellent  people  that 
they  should  go  out  of  town  at  a  time  when  the  country  is  not  at 
its  best,  and  when  travel  is  far  less  agreeable  than  at  other  seasons  ? 

Most  men,  if  asked  to  give  a  reason  for  the  universal  flight,  would 
probably  feel  some  of  the  difficulty  which  is  occasionally  ex¬ 
perienced  in  accounting  for  a  rule  always  accepted  as  absolute ;  but 
still,  no  doubt,  reasons  can  be  found,  though  it  is  curious  how 
little  they  account  for  the  practice  from  which  but  very  few  dare 
depart.  It  may  obviously  be  said,  for  instance,  that  people 
cannot  stay  in  London  all  the  year  round,  that  a  holiday 
is  a  necessity  for  every  one,  and  that  it  can  be  better  enjoyed  in 
August  and  September  than  at  any  other  time.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  those  who  do  not  take  an  annual  holiday  act  very  un¬ 
wisely,  but  it  is  not  at  all  true  that  August  and  September  are  the 
best  months  for  taking  it.  The  country  is  by  no  means  so  de¬ 
lightful  as  in  the  spring  or  early  summer ;  places  at  the  sea¬ 
side  are  crowded  to  an  extent  which  makes  them  almost  unbear¬ 
able,  and  travel  in  those  parts  of  the  Continent  which  are  most 
frequented  is,  as  will  be  shortly  shown,  not  nearly  so  pleasant  as 
at  other  times.  Even,  however,  if  it  is  not  maintained  that 
August  and  September  are  the  best  of  all  months  in  the  year  for 
a  holiday,  it  may  be  said  that  people  ought  to  leave  London  at 
the  end  of  July  in  order  to  avoid  the  heat.  This  vague  statement 
is  frequently  made,  and  certainly  such  weather  as  that  which  has 
lately  prevailed  would  seem  to  give  some  colour  to  it ;  but  the 
temperature  this  year  has  been  quite  exceptional,  and  it  seems  not 
improbable  that  the  very  warm  days  are  over.  In  ordinary 
seasons  it  can  hardly  be  the  heat  which  drives  so  many 
people  out  of  town,  inasmuch  as  a  large  proportion  of 
them  immediately  betake  themselves  to  climates  considerably 
hotter  than  that  of  the  county  of  Middlesex.  Those  who  dwell 
in  cities  where  the  autumn  heat  is  really  trying  do  not  usually, 
when  going  away  to  escape  it,  strike  South.  It  can  hardly  be  the 
strength  of  the  sun  which  causes  Londoners  to  take  considerable 
trouble  to  reach  places  where  the  sun  is  much  stronger  than  it 
ever  is  in  London,  and  a  desire  to  avoid  hot  weather  cannot  be 
seriously  given  as  a  reason  for  going  by  many  of  those  who  leave 
town.  Another  reason  for  departure,  which  is  often  alleged,  is 
that  quiet  is  longed  for  after  the  high  pressure  of  the  London 
season,  and  this  is  perhaps  said  in  all  sincerity  by  people  who 
forthwith  proceed  to  show  their  profound  desire  for  quiet  by  seek¬ 
ing  it  in  crowded  railway  carriages,  on  Rhine  steamers  thronged 
with  passengers,  and  in  hotels  filled  to  the  attics.  If  some  of 
those  who  live  in  the  capital  really  want  repose  when  the  exertions 
of  the  London  season  are  over,  how  can  they  obtain  it  better  than 
by  stopping  at  home  P 

As  has  already  been  said,  the  necessity  for  a  holiday  and  a 
change  is  a  real  one ;  and  though,  in  former  days,  citizens  used  to 
pass  the  whole  year  in  town  without  inconvenience  apparently,  they 
doubtless  shortened  their  lives  by  the  practice ;  but  what  is  pass¬ 
ing  hard  to  understand  is  how  people  who  can  only  go  away  for 
a  limited  time,  and  who  are  not  blessed  or  burdened  by  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  country  houses,  should  hold  it  to  be  clearly,  and,  above  all 
things,  their  duty  to  absent  themselves  during  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember.  We  have  said  that  these  are  not  the  best  months  for  travel¬ 
ling,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  this  is  true  with  regard  to 
travel  in  those  parts  of  the  Continent  which  Englishmen  seem  to  like 
the  best.  Switzerland,  for  instance,  is  much  sought  in  August,  and 
most  tourists  probably  think  that  they  could  not  choose  a  better 
time  for  going  to  the  Alps.  This,  however,  is  an  entire  mistake. 
The  mountain  country  is  much  more  pleasant  in  the  latter  part  of 
June  and  in  the  first  three  weeks  of  July  than  in  August.  The 
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weather,  as  a  rule,  is  much  finer,  and  the  evenings  are  longer 
and  more  beautiful.  Not  infrequently  there  is  a  complete  break 
up  of  the  weather  during  August,  and  it  does  not  become 
settled  again  until  September  approaches.  In  September  there 
is  often  no  want  of  bright  skies ;  but  the  days  are  becoming 
somewhat  short  for  mountain  travelling.  So  far  as  nature 
has  to  do  with  man’s  enjoyment,  then,  the  earlier  period  is  by 
far  better  than  the  later  one,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is 
also  made  the  pleasanter  of  the  two  for  the  traveller  by  the  arti¬ 
ficial  arrangements  of  civilization.  In  June  and  July  the  inns  are 
not  very  full,  and  tourists  may  obtain  lodging  and  food  without 
sacrificing  all  self-respect  in  the  presence  of  a  contemptuous  land¬ 
lord.  In  August  the  throngs  arrive;  every  place  becomes  over¬ 
crowded,  and  often  at  the  end  of  a  day’s  journey  it  is  a 
matter  of  serious  difficulty  to  get  rooms  or  dinner.  The  landlords 
receive  travellers  as  if  they  were  conferring  a  great  favour  on  them 
by  taking  them  into  their  hotels,  which  are  noisy  and  uncom¬ 
fortable  as  only  overfilled  hotels  can  be.  No  one  who  has  known 
what  the  pleasures  of  Alpine  travel  are  before  the  arrival  of  the 
great  host  of  tourists  is  likely  to  look  upon  August  and  September 
as  the  best  months  for  visiting  Switzerland  or  Savoy. 

That  during  the  same  time  a  great  part  of  Italy  is  practically 
closed  to  the  majority  of  travellers  need  hardly  be  said.  Some 
few  eccentric  wanderers  may  indeed  derive  rare  pleasure  from  a 
journey  to  the  south  of  the  Peninsula  at  this  time.  Naples  under 
a  summer  sun  is  the  true  Naples,  very  different  from  the  same  city 
with  its  vitality  half  suspended  by  the  cold  and  rain  of  winter, 
and  the  full  beauty  of  Sorrento,  Amalfi,  Capri,  and  Ischia  can 
only  be  realized  in  the  bright  season  of  the  year  ;  but,  neverthe¬ 
less,  there  are  only  very  few  travellers  who  are  likely  to  derive 
much  enjoyment  from  visiting  South  Italy  in  August  or  Sep¬ 
tember.  There  can  be  no  sight-seeing — and  sight-seeing  is  very 
dear  to  most  tourists — and  those  who  journey  south  at  this  season 
must  be  able  to  bear  great  heat,  and  must  be  content  to  spend 
most  of  the  day  indoors,  going  out  only  in  the  early  morning 
and  in  the  evening.  They  must,  moreover,  be  willing  to 
run  considerable  risk  of  fever.  South  Italy,  therefore,  cannot 
be  considered  open  to  tourists  until  October;  the  same  is 
the  case  with  Central  Italy,  for  similar  reasons.  A  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  people  visit  the  northern  part  of  the 
country  in  the  late  summer  and  early  autumn  ;  but,  though  some¬ 
thing  cooler  than  the  southern  region,  it  is  still  so  hot  as  seriously 
to  interfere  with  the  comfort  of  most  Englishmen,  and  is  infinitely 
more  pleasant  in  April  and  May,  or  in  May  and  the  beginning  of 
June,  than  it  ever  is  in  August  and  September.  South  Germany 
too,  though  much  frequented  by  English  wanderers  during  these 
two  months,  will  please  those  much  better  who  seek  it  in  the 
spring.  North  Germany,  it  maybe  admitted,  is  as  agreeable  in  the 
autumn  as  it  can  be  any  time ;  and  that  season  is  perhaps  as 
good  as  any  other  for  visiting  Belgium  or  the  northern  provinces 
of  France.  Those  parts  of  the  south  of  France  which  have  great 
attractions  for  travellers  are,  as  need  hardly  be  said,  best  seen  in 
the  spring,  and  are  indeed  far  more  beautiful  at  that  time  than 
they  are  after  the  vegetation  has  been  deadened  by  the  summer 
sun. 

Why,  then,  seeing  that  August  and  September  are  by  no  means  the 
best  months  for  visiting  those  parts  of  the  Continent  which  are 
most  attractive,  do  what  may  be  called  the  travelling  classes  rush 
away  from  London  and  cross  the  Channel  in  such  vast  numbers 
when  August  comes  ?  Why  does  London  become  so  odious  and 
why  does  foreign  travel  seem  so  irresistibly  tempting  ?  It  is  true 
that  people  are  sometimes  heard  regretting  that  they  cannot  “get 
away  ”  in  the  spring  ;  but  it  will  generally  be  found  that  those  who 
3peak  thus  take  it  for  granted  that  they  must  be  absent  from  London 
in  August  and  September,  and  are  merely  lamenting  because  they 
cannot  have  a  trip  in  the  spring  too.  It  would  seem  to  them  an 
act  of  lunacy  to  travel  during  April  and  May  and,  for  the  sake  of 
doing  this,  to  sacrifice  the  autumn  holiday.  It  may  be  urged  that 
most  men  have  work  of  some  kind  which  prevents  them  from 
going  away  at  any  time  except  in  the  autumn.  This  may  be  true 
of  barristers  ;  but  with  most  of  those  who  have  business  to  attend 
to,  the  fact  probably  is  that  they  carefully  arrange  their  affairs  so 
that  they  may  be  able  to  be  absent  at  a  time  when  a  rule  not  to  be 
transgressed  says  that  all  must  leave  London.  It  seems  impossible 
to  discover  why  this  rule  should  be  acquiesced  in  by  every  one. 
All  obey  it,  and  there  are  few  who  would  not  be  astonished  if  they 
were  asked  why  they  obey  it ;  yet  to  what  causes  is  it  due  ?  Can 
more  be  said  for  the  practice  of  flitting  at  this  time  than  that  it 
has  become  universal,  and  that  therefore  no  one  cares  to  break 
through  it?  Perhaps,  in  spite  of  what  the  learned  of  our  day  teach 
us,  the  most  binding  customs  are  those  for  which  no  reasons  appear 
to  exist. 


FRENCH  ACTING. 

SIXTY  years  ago  the  ordinary  English  playgoer  scarcely  thought 
of  looking  abroad  for  examples  of  individual  power  or  perfect 
models  of  style.  His  unsatisfied  thoughts  then  turned  for  consola¬ 
tion  rather  to  the  glories  of  the  past,  and  if  Kean’s  impetuous  genius 
proved  too  familiar  or  realistic  there  was  always  a  refuge  in  the 
recollection  of  Mrs.  Siddons’s  more  classic  manner.  And  even 
Mrs.  Siddons  was  not  always  accepted  without  unfavourable  com¬ 
parison  with  her  predecessors.  When  Walpole  went  to  see  her  in 


Isabella  he  declared  she  was  by  no  means  the  greatest  actress  ha 
had  known.  Both  her  voice  and  her  actions  lacked  variety.  “ITer 
arms  when  not  in  motion,”  he  adds,  “  are  not  genteel,”  and  he 
finishes  by  the  remark  that,  perhaps  he  might  have  been  more 
enthusiastic  if  he  had  not  remembered  the  superior  genius  of  Mrs. 
Porter.  And  no  doubt  Mrs.  Porter  in  her  time  had  been  received 
with  the  like  qualified  praise.  But  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
nature  of  the  actor’s  art  such  constant  reference  to  the  splendours  of 
the  past  is  easily  explained.  Students  of  the  stage  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  regret  that  a  player's  achievements  do  not  survive  him, 
but  in  reality  this  fact  often  tends  to  magnify  his  fame.  The  work 
of  the  poet  and  the  painter  remains  to  correct  as  well  as  to 
support  the  fervour  of  contemporary  praise,  while  the  player 
leaves  only  a  tradition,  which  by  lapse  of  time  grows  into 
an  image  of  ideal  excellence.  We  hear  little  or  nothing 
of  the  bad  actors  of  the  past  or  of  the  faults  of  those  who  have 
become  famous.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  therefore  that  the 
enthusiastic  worship  of  these  departed  great  ones  can  ever  be  of 
practical  service  to  the  artists  of  a  present  generation.  The  actor 
of  our  time  may  possibly  be  discouraged  by  a  comparison  of  his 
imperfect  efforts  with  the  faultless  performances  of  a  Kean  or  a 
Macready ;  but  he  can  never  hope  to  benefit  by  their  example.  It 
is  very  different,  however,  when  the  critic  can  point  to  an  existing 
school  of  acting  and  to  living  masters  of  the  craft.  The  compari¬ 
son  is  then  no  longer  unprofitable,  and,  if  it  rests  upon  any  solid 
foundation,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  more  intelligent  among  the 
body  to  whom  it  is  addressed  will  not  be  slow  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  of  improvement.  The  progress  of  the  English 
stage  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  offers  indeed  very 
sufficient  illustration  of  what  may  be  effected  by  this  kind 
of  criticism.  For  some  time  past  the  superior  refinement 
and  cultivation  of  the  French  theatre  have  been  con¬ 
stantly  insisted  upon  by  the  most  influential  English  critics  and 
actors,  and  the  public  have  been  taught  to  observe  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  amount  of  care  and  study  which  the  French  player 
bestows  upon  his  art.  We  may  admit  that  this  praise  of  our 
neighbours  has  been  occasionally  exaggerated,  and  that  under  its 
influence  the  English  playgoer  has  been  now  and  then  persuaded 
to  accept  with  reverence  some  specimens  of  French  acting  which 
were  scarcely  more  than  respectable.  When  our  self-complacent 
temper  has  been  once  fairly  disturbed  we  are  rather  apt,  especially 
in  matters  of  art,  to  suffer  from  fits  of  inordinate  modesty,  and  it 
may  perhaps  become  necessary  to  demonstrate  after  a  logical 
fashion  that  there  are  bad  actors  even  in  France.  But  in  the 
meantime  much  practical  good  has  undoubtedly  resulted  from  our 
liberal  appreciation  of  the  French  theatre.  It  has  been  the  means 
of  encouraging  among  our  own  actors  the  cultivation  of  a  more 
natural  style,  and,  what  is  of  still  greater  importance,  it  has  be¬ 
gotten  more  serious  effort  in  the  preparation  of  plays  for  the  stage, 
and  a  more  exacting  taste  in  the  general  body  of  playgoers.  These 
are  enduring  advantages  that  are  capable  of  general  application. 
They  have  no  reference  to  any  passing  fashions  of  dramatic  art,  and 
they  will  be  found  equally  serviceable  when  the  present  rage  for 
the  immediate  appropriation  of  every  Parisian  novelty  has  passed. 

We  are  reminded  of  these  more  substantial  virtues  of  the  French 
stage  by  the  appearance  of  an  interesting  series  of  essays  on  the 
principal  French  actors  of  our  time.  ( The  Modern  French 
Theatre.  By  Walter  Herries  Pollock.  Paris:  Fotheringham. 
London:  Hachette  &  Co.)  Their  author  is  by  no  means 
an  undiscriminating  admirer  of  all  that  he  has  chosen  to 
discuss.  He  knows  his  subject  too  well  to  be  in  any  danger  of 
falling  into  unqualified  praise  even  when  he  is  dealing  with  the 
leading  performers  at  the  Franjais.  But,  although  he  writes 
always  with  the  temper  of  a  critic,  his  analysis  is  conducted  in  a 
spirit  of  liberal  appreciation  for  the  higher  attributes  of  French  act¬ 
ing.  In  the  case  of  such  accomplished  artists  as  M.  Got,  M.  Coque- 
lin,  M.  Delaunay,  and  Mile.  Sarah  Bernhardt,  it  would  be  strange 
indeed  if  there  should  be  found  much  occasion  for  censure  ;  and  yet 
even  here  Mr.  Pollock  has  very  carefully  marked  the  little  defects 
of  taste  or  tricks  of  manner  which  take  from  the  full  perfection  of 
the  players’  powers.  We  could  have  wished  that  the  writer  had  de¬ 
veloped  at  greater  length  the  essay  upon  the  general  characteristics 
of  the  modern  French  theatre,  which  precedes  the  sketches  of 
individual  style.  This  is  somewhat  too  slight  and  brief  for  the 
subject  [of  which  it  treats,  and  is  almost  entirely  taken  up 
with  remarks  upon  the  dramatic  authors  of  the  day.  It 
would  have  been  more  instructive,  we  think,  as  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  what  follows,  if  it  had  contained  something  bv 
way  of  general  criticism  upon  the  capabilities  and  particular 
limitations  of  the  French  school  of  acting.  For  it  cannot  be 
questioned  that  such  limitations  exist,  and  are  very|  clearly 
marked  in  the  performance  even  of  the  most  gifted  and"  versatile 
representatives  of  the  art.  Speaking  broadly,  the  modern  style  of 
France  may  be  said  to  have  its  root  in  comedy,  and  to  be  specially 
adapted  for  the  display  of  that  order  of  humour  or  passion  which 
accepts  the  conditions  of  a  highly  organized  social  life.  The 
peculiar  excellence  of  theFrench  actor  lies  in  the  extraordinary  in¬ 
tensity  of  feeling  that  he  contrives  to  express  without  violating  any 
of  those  lighter  truths  that  belong  to  the  representation  of  manners. 
A  performance  of  a  modern  play  at  the  Fran^ais  achieves  a 
triumph  of  almost  perfect  illusion.  If  the  scene  is  laid  in  a  draw¬ 
ing-room  of  to-day,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  belief  that  we  are  not 
really  admitted  as  witnesses  of  an  episode  of  actual  life,  so  complete 
is  the  obedience  to  all  the  most  minute  realities  of  conduct  which 
the  laws  of  a  well-bred  society  impose.  And  yet,  with  this  ex- 
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traordinary  attention  to  outward  details,  the  actor  never  loses  his 
hold  of  the  individual  character  that  underlies  them,  or  of  the 
particular  passion  hy  which  his  action  in  the  drama  is  controlled. 
But  the  very  qualities  that  lend  themselves  to  such  a 
perfect  result  seem  to  imply,  in  most  instances  at  least, 
4i  corresponding  defect  in  another  direction.  We  doubt,  indeed, 
whether  Mr.  Pollock  would  be  inclined  to  claim  for  French 
cragedy  the  same  unapproachable  excellence  that  belongs  to  the 
•comedy  of  the  school.  It  is  not  that  we  find  by  comparison  any 
failure  of  intellectual  power  or  any  inability  to  conceive  the  more 
absorbing  passion  of  tragic  art,  but  that  the  moans  at  the  service 
of  the  actor  do  not  so  readily  adapt  themselves  to  the  broader  and 
more  elementary  conditions  of  the  life  to  be  represented.  All  the 
changes  of  physical  gesture — that  unobtrusive,  but  very  significant, 
index  of  an  actor’s  art — are  apt  to  bear  too  strong  an  impress 
of  natural  character  and  of  modern  usage,  and  to  lack  that 
simplicity  and  perfect  directness  required  for  the  display  of  ideal 
character.  It  is  possible  that  these  defects  are  more  noticeable  to 
a  foreigner  than  they  would  be  to  a  native  of  the  country,  who  is 
“  to  the  manner  born.”  But  this  admission  scarcely  touches  the 
essence  of  our  criticism,  for  we  find  that  the  style  of  an  actress 
like  Mme.  Ristori  is  not  open  to  this  reproach.  Her  gesture  and 
bearing  in  tragedy  override  every  element  of  national  distinction, 
and  make  us  forget  everything  but  the  passion  she  is  charged  to 
express.  We  have  said,  moreover,  that  even  on  the  French  stage 
there  are  individual  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  foremost  among 
them  is  certainly  to  be  ranked  Mile.  Sarah  Bernhardt.  Mr.  Pol¬ 
lock  has  very  fully  recognized  the  extraordinary  powers  of  this 
highly-gifted  actress,  and  he  has  taken  care  to  dwell  with  parti¬ 
cular  appreciation  upon  her  success  in  tragedy.  The  passage  in 
which  he  describes  her  performance  of  the  part  of  Phedre  is  a  most 
■eloquent  and  discriminating  piece  of  criticism  : — 

From  the  moment  when  she  came  on  to  the  stage,  drooping  and  trembling 
as  if  scorched  with  the  passion  blazing  within  her,  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
tragedy  the  spectator’s  thoughts  were  rivetted  on  the  Queen.  It  was  ditli- 
-cult  to  give  any  heed  to  the  other  characters,  well  as  they  were  acted.  She 
reminded  one  of  Beckford’s  terrible  description  in  Vathe/i  of  the  dead  in  the 
Ball  of  Eblis,  each  of  whom  carried  with  him  a  flaming  heart.  But  they 
walked  in  gloomy  silence,  and  her  tortures  drove  her  to  uncontrollable 
speech.  She  looked,  walked,  and  spoke  as  if  she  were  consumed  and  yet 
sustained  by  her  madness,  as  if  she  drew  her  life  from  that  which  was  de¬ 
stroying  her.  Her  passion  was  so  intense  that  it  seemed  to  wither  whatever 
came  in  its  way  ;  her  grief  so  desperate,  that  horror  was  lost  in  pity. 

This  is  not  extravagant  praise  of  an  actress  whom  Mr.  Pollock 
rightly  credits  with  the  possession  of  genius,  nor  does  the  beauty 
of  this  particular  performance  stand  by  any  means  alone  among  her 
impersonations.  Her  performance  of  Dona  Sol  in  Hcrnani  may  in 
a  certain  sense  be  reckoned  even  more  remarkable,  seeing  that  she 
has  to  wait  almost  unoccupied  through  four  acts  of  the  drama  and 
only  wins  her  triumph  at  its  close. 

The  essay  on  M.  Delaunay  is  particularly  interesting  as  showing 
the  severe  training  to  which  a  French  actor  willingly  submits 
himself,  and  as  illustrating  the  magnificent  results  which  study  may 
achieve.  M.  Delaunay  began  his  career  with  certain  disadvantages 
which  have  only  been  conquered  by  steady  persistence  and  unceasing 
labour.  As  Mr.  Pollock  observes,  his  voice  is  now  justly  reckoned 
■one  of  the  greatest  of  his  gifts,  and  yet  it  was  his  voice  which  at 
first  most  seriously  imperilled  his  success  upon  the  stage.  The 
critics  at  that  time  were  wont  to  observe  that  but  for  his  voice  he 
might  do  great  things.  Again,  it  would  seem  that  in  these 
earlier  years  he  was  constantly  in  danger  of  imitating  the 
style  of  other  actors,  and  of  M.  Got  in  particular ;  but 
by  diligent  study  he  was  enabled  to  get  rid  of  both  these 
serious  defects,  and  certainly  no  one  would  now  think  of  suggest¬ 
ing  in  him  any  lack  of  originality.  The  sketch  of  M.  Mounet-Sully 
Is  perhaps  the  one  of  the  entire  series  that  is  most  open  to  criticism. 
Mr.  Pollock  takes  what  seems  to  us  an  exaggerated  estimate  of 
this  actor's  abilities.  He  is  not  insensible  to  his  grave  defects  of 
style ;  indeed,  he  insists  upon  them  in  no  sparing  spirit ;  but  he 
strikes  a  balance  in  M.  Mounet-Sully’s  favour  which  leaves  him 
more  than  we  think  he  deserves.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the 
actor  may  be  at  his  best  in  parts  in  which  we  have  not  been  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  see  him.  Certainly,  at  his  worst,  he  can  be  very 
bad  indeed.  The  great  natural  advantages  of  face  and  figure 
and  voice  that  he  possesses  seem,  in  some  parts,  to  give  an  added 
prominence  to  the  incurable  vices  of  his  style.  He  can  never  for 
a  moment  forget  what  he  owes  to  nature,  and  can  rarely  remember 
what  is  due  to  his  art.  Occasionally  his  acting  will  even  suggest 
a  feeling  of  wonder  that  a  school  of  such  exacting  taste  as  the 
Francjais  should  tolerate  the  extravagances  in  which  this  actor 
■chooses  to  indulge.  But  we  must  suppose  that  competent  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  heroes  of  romantic  tragedy  are  hard  to  find, 
and  that  there  is  always  a  hope  that  M.  Mounet-Sully’s  extra¬ 
vagances  will  be  cured  by  time.  There  are  instances  even 
in  the  company  of  the  Fran^ais  where  vast  improvement 
•of  this  kind  has  been  effected.  Mr.  Pollock  comments,  not  with¬ 
out  reason,  upon  the  exaggeration  of  character  into  which  M. 
•Coquelin  is  sometimes  betrayed.  But  each  new  part  that  M. 
Coquelin  attempts  proves  that  he  is  advancing  in  power  of  self- 
control.  His  playing  of  the  Due  de  Septmonts  in  L'Etramfere  was 
a  consistent  and  evenly-balanced  performance,  and  the  ease  with 
which  he  passes  from  the  lightest  comedy  to  serious  drama  marks 
him  out  as  being  one  of  the  most  versatile  actors  on  the  French 
•stage. 

"We  must  not  part  company  from  Mr.  Pollock’s  interesting 
Volume  without  a  word  of  commendation  for  the  excellent 
remarks  upon  French  criticism  which  he  takes  occasion  to  make  in 


his  essay  on  Mme.  Favart.  No  one  can  fail  to  be  struck  with 
the  fickle  loyalty  of  French  praise  in  the  drama  no  less  than  in  the 
other  arts.  An  artist  has  to  appeal  in  France  to  the  most  enthu¬ 
siastic,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  pitiless,  public,  who  will 
one  day  see  nothing  but  his  merits,  and  the  next  perhaps  nothing 
but  his  faults. 


PILE-ALPINE  SWITZERLAND. 

ATTENTION  was  called  in  these  pages  a  week  or  two  ago  to  the 
work  done  of  late  years  by  the  Alpine  Journal  in  recording  and 
extending  mountaineering  knowledge.  It  is  curious  to  look  back 
upon  the  state  of  public  information  on  such  topics  a  century 
and  a  half  ago,  as  a  little  book  which  now  lies  before  us  gives  the 
opportunity  of  doing.  It  is  an  anonymous  work  of  something 
under  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  entitled  An  Account  of  Swit¬ 
zerland —  Written  in  the  Year  1714,  and  bears  the  same  date  of 
publication.  The  ten  chapters  it  contains  are  mostly  taken  up  with 
political  information,  obviously  collected  with  considerable  dili¬ 
gence,  and  apparently  accurate ;  the  author  states  that  it  was 
derived  from  personal  observation  during  a  residence  of  .above  eight 
years  in  an  employment  (one  is  inclined  to  guess,  from  various  in¬ 
ternal  evidences,  that  it  was  diplomatic)  which  obliged  him  to  be 
inquisitive.  In  this  respect  the  book  might  convey  a  serious  lesson 
to  younger  generations.  For  the  remark  of  our  anonymous  author 
is  still  substantially  true,  that  “  among  all  the  modern  frames  of 
government,  there  is  none  to  be  found  in  the  World  like  that  of 
Switzerland,  as  it  now  subsists  under  the  name  of  the  Helvetic 
Body.”  Yet  the  vast  majority  of  the  nominally  educated  people 
who  make  some  part  of  Switzerland  their  holiday  resort  are  still 
content  to  remain  in  utter  ignorance  that  an  all  but  unique  experi¬ 
ment  in  politics,  or  rather  a  great  variety  of  such  experiments,  is 
being  successfully  carried  on  under  their  eyes.  But  again,  our 
judicious  author’s  reflections— this  time  they  form  the  opening 
sentence  of  his  preface — are  nearly  as  applicable  to  our  time  as  to 
his  : — “I  have  often  wonder’d,”  he  says,  “that  a  Country  situated 
almost  in  the  Middle  of  Europe,  as  Switzerland  is,  should  be  so 
little  known,  that  not  only  the  generality  of  People  have 
scarce  any  Idea  of  it,  but  that  even  some  men  bred  up 
to  Foreign  Affairs,  hardly  know  the  Names  of  the  several 
Cantons,  or  of  what  Religion  they  are.”  But  he  suggests 
a  cause  for  this  general  ignorance  which  can  now  scarcely  be 
maintained,  “  the  Want  of  good  Writers,  who  were  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  History  and  Governments  of  this  People.” 
Still  less  fitted  to  the  present  time  is  his  remark  on  those  historians 
who  have  “  written  on  this  subject  in  the  German  Language,”  that 
“  besides  that  they  are  liable  to  the  same  Objections  as  the  former, 
their  Works  are  in  a  Tongue  which  is  not  generally  understood,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  of  general  Use.” 

Let  us  turn  first,  however,  to  the  chapter,  “  Of  the  Situation  of 
Switzerland,”  which  deals  with  the  physical  features  of  the 
country.  One  is  rather  startled  by  the  assertion  that  most  of  the 
mountains  “  afford  good  Pasture  all  the  Summer,  even  to  the  Tops 
of  them,  for  vast  Multitudes  of  Cattle  ”  ;  but  it  is  quite  possible 
that  it  may  be  literally  true,  at  least  if  the  author  is  allowed  a 
sufficient  latitude  as  to  the  hills  which  may  be  included  in  the  de¬ 
scription  of  mountains.  Very  probably  he  would  have  spoken  of 
Grindelwald  or  Pontresina  as  situated  on  the  top  of  a  mountain, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  he  would  have  been  borne  out  by  local 
usage.  A  page  or  two  further  on  he  proceeds  to  more  definite 
studies  in  physical  geography.  “  It  is  believed  that  this  Country 
is  much  the  highest  of  any  Part  of  Europe,  and  two  Reasons  are 
chiefly  alleged  to  justifie  that  Opinion.  First,  The  Sharpness  of 
the  Air,  and  secondly,  The  many  Rivers  that  have  their  Source  in 
it.”  As  to  the  first,  it  is  left  an  open  question  whether  the  ad¬ 
mitted  qualities  of  the  air  “  may  not  proceed  from  the  Hoards  of 
Snow  and  Ice,  which  lye  always  in  Caverns  of  the  Mountains  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  Sun,  more  than  from  the  natural  Height  of  the 
Country.”  The  other  topic  is  introduced  in  language  of  singular 
modesty.  “  The  second  Reason  drawn  from  the  Number  of  Rivers 
that  spring  from  these  Mountains,  is  grounded  upon  an  Hypothesis, 
that  every  River  takes  its  Source  in  higher  Ground  than  that 
through  which  it  afterwards  flows.”  We  do  not  remember  to  have 
met  before  with  any  example  of  literary  diffidence  extending  to  the 
law  of  gravitation.  "The  gentle  reader,  or  learned  reader,  or  courteous 
reader  of  the  last  century  must  have  been  a  strangely  exacting 
person  if  he  expected  the  writer  not  to  assert  outright,  hut  to 
submit  it  as  a  hypothesis  to  his  superior  judgment,  that  rivers 
usually  run  down  hill.  But  the  facts  are  given  with  a  certain 
confidence “  It  cannot  be  deny’d,  that  many  large  Rivers  take 
their  Rise  in  these  Mountains.  .  .  These  are  the  most  con¬ 

siderable  Rivers  of  Europe,  that  take  their  Rise  in  Switzerland ; 
besides  which  there  are  a  vast  Number  of  less  note;  insomuch  that 
there  is  scarce  a  Valley,  that  has  not  a  Rivulet  running  through  it. 
This  extraordinary  Number  of  Rivers  in  Proportion  to  what  we 
find  in  other  Countries  of  the  same  extent,  is  brought  as  a  con¬ 
vincing  Argument  of  the  natural  Height  of  the  Country  on  the 
daring° hypothesis  aforesaid.  We  seem  to  be  removed,  not  only  by 
measurable  years,  but  by  geological  epochs,  from  the  light  of  the 
Federal  survey  in  which  we  now  live,  to  say  nothing  of  the  yet 
more  elaborate  mapping  of  special  districts  by  the  Swiss  Alpine 
Club  and  some  of  our  own  explorers. 

From  mountains  our  author  proceeds  to  lakes.  He  remembers 
to  have  counted  near  thirty,  “  whereof  some  are  so  considerable  a3 
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to  deserve  the  Name  of  Seas,  as  they  are  called  in  German.”  They 
are  stated  to  “  abound  in  Fish,  especially  Trouts  of  so  prodigious 
a  Size,  that  it  is  no  extraordinary  thing  to  take  one  of  sixty  Pound 
Weight.”  The  generation  of  prodigious  trout  must  have  been  long 
since  exterminated  by  the  invasion  of  tourists.  If  any  should  yet 
linger  in  unfrequented  corners,  mountaineers  would  be  glad  of  a 
diversion  which  might,  for  a  season  or  two,  relieve  a  little  of  the 
pressure  at  such  sleeping-quarters  as  the  Faulberg.  But  the  most 
curious  assertion  is  yet  to  come,  in  a  paragraph  which  we  can  only 
reproduce,  without  pretending  to  olfer  any  explanation  of  it : — 
“Besides  these  Lakes  that  are  in  the  Plains  and  Vallies,  there  is 
scarce  a  Mountain,  that  has  not  one  on  the  Top  of  it  well  stored 
with  Fish,  by  the  Sale  of  which  they  make  the  Inhabitants  some 
amends  for  the  Loss  of  the  Ground  they  overflow.”  A  strange 
picture,  indeed,  if  we  attempt  to  apply  it  in  the  concrete.  Imagine, 
for  example,  a  party  returning  to  the  RilFel  to  hold  high  feast  on 
the  trout  they  have  brought  down  from  the  rich  preserves  of  the 
Dufourspitze.  We  have  given  above  a  hint  that  may  be  taken  by 
the  sceptical,  or  those  who  for  other  reasons  may  be  unwilling  to 
exercise  their  imagination  in  representing  the  feats  of  the  heroic 
ages ;  but  we  do  not  choose  to  repeat  it. 

It  is  unfortunately  true  that  the  Alps  have  really  no  heroic  age, 
if  by  an  heroic  age  is  meant  one  in  which  the  strength  and  skill 
of  champions  excelled  twelve  or  twentyfold  the  utmost  that  can 
be  performed  by  the  present  puny  race  of  mortals.  Not  only  our 
modern  climbers  boast  that  they  are  far  more  valiant  than  their 
fathers,  but  there  is  no  possible  doubt  that  it  is  the  fact.  The 
early  explorers  were  haunted  by  divers  terrors  which  are  now 
known  to  be  visionary.  At  heights  which  are  now  esteemed  quite 
compatible  with  bodily  comfort  they  endured  great  sufferings,  as 
they  no  doubt  verily  believed,  from  the  excessive  rarefaction  of  the 
air — a  fact  which  is  of  some  importance  on  the  general  question, 
not  yet  settled,  of  mountain  sickness,  and  the  absolute  limit  of  ac¬ 
cessible  height  to  a  man  relying  on  his  own  lungs  and  limbs. 
Moreover,  they  thought  themselves  in  danger  of  being  stifled  by 
the  hot  and  close  air  of  the  snow-fields,  or  valleys  of  snow, 
as  they  called  them.  The  heat  and  glare  of  a  long  snow- 
field  are  certainly  capable  of  being  oppressive,  but  nobody  has 
been  stifled  by  them  within  historical  times.  Even  when  we  come 
out  of  the  twilight  of  early  notices  to  the  scientific  period  of  Alpine 
discovery,  say  within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  we  still  have  the 
curious  fact  that  the  first  ascent  of  a  new  peak  or  passage  of  a 
new  route  is  almost  always  the  hardest,  and  that  expeditions  have 
repeatedly  been  accomplished  that  were  pronounced  impossible  on 
a  first  inspection  by  very  competent  judges.  The  most  frequent 
case  of  this  kind,  perhaps,  is  that  where  a  pass  has  for  some  time 
been  supposed  to  be  practicable  only  one  way.  The  Jungfrau  Joch, for 
example,  was  first  supposed  to  be  barely  possible  at  all,  and  then  to  be 
possible  only  from  the  Wengern  Alp ;  but  of  late  years  it  has  been 
several  times  taken  the  reverse  way ;  and  it  seems  to  be  admitted  that, 
with  an  early  start,  there  is  no  imprudence  in  it.  Again,  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  unexpected  new  lines  of  attack,  even  on  such  well-known 
mountains  as  Mont  Blanc,  shows  that  skill  and  enterprise  are  not 
only  maintained,  but  increase  as  Alpine  work  becomes  more  fami¬ 
liar.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  spurious  kind  of  enterprise  also,  as  the 
best  things  are  ever  liable  to  corrupt  following.  A  certain  number 
of  persons,  unfit  for  mountaineering  and  ignorant  of  its  conditions, 
undertake  serious  ascents  as  they  would  undertake  a  railway 
journey,  fancying  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  taking  your  ticket  in 
the  form  of  engaging  sufficient  guides  and  porters.  Such  persons 
not  only  take  risk  on  themselves,  but  inflict  wholly  unjustifiable 
risks  and  burdens  on  their  guides.  Then  there  is  the  rashness, 
more  pardonable,  but  still  reprehensible,  of  real  and  enthusiastic 
climbers,  who  overcome  stubborn  difficulties  at  the  cost  of  running 
into  dangers,  such  as  those  of  avalanches  and  falling  stones,  which 
no  known  precaution  will  avert.  The  heroes  of  Alpine  exploration 
have  always  been  on  the  side  of  prudence  in  these  matters.  By 
heroes  we  do  not  mean  persons  belonging  to  the  heroic  age  ;  for, 
as  we  have  said,  no  such  age  has,  in  fact,  existed  in  Alpine  more 
than  in  any  other  history,  and  Alpine  history  is  altogether  too 
modern  to  allow  of  its  having  been  invented  ;  but  the  name  of  hero 
may  be  justly  given  to  the  pioneer  who,  working  with  scanty  , 
knowledge  and  imperfect  instruments,  leaves  his  art  or  science  on 
a  footing  of  distinct  and  progressive  efficiency. 

We  have  strayed  from  our  anonymous  author  on  Switzerland, 
and  will  go  back  to  him  for  a  word  in  season  to  mountaineers  and 
others.  A  little  less  exclusive  devotion  to  scenery,  and  a  little 
more  of  the  old-fashioned  travellers’  curiosity  about  men,  manners, 
and  institutions,  would  be  nothing  amiss  nowadays.  And  such 
curiosity  is  not  difficult  to  exercise  with  profit.  If  English 
travellers  assume  that  a  Swiss  guide  knows  and  cares  about 
nothing  but  climbing,  they  make  a  great  mistake.  The  present 
writer  is  unacquainted  with  the  details  of  public  instruction  in 
Switzerland  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  it  has  the  effect  of  producing 
active  and  intelligent  citizens.  We  have  known  an  Oberland 
guide  take  a  good  deal  of  interest  not  only  in  political  matters 
which  came  home  to  him  and  in  which  he  had  a  voice,  such  as  the 
revision  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  but  in  the  Alabama  arbitra¬ 
tion  ;  and  we  think  we  may  say  with  safety  that  he  knew  as  much 
about  it  as  a  good  many  Englishmen.  The  widely  different  civil 
constitutions  and  laws  of  the  various  Cantons  offer  subjects  which 
are  of  especial  interest  in  the  light  of  recent  historical  inquiries. 
Just  now,  when  military  affairs  are  prominent  in  the  world,  the 
Swiss  military  system  may  fairly  excite  special  attention.  The 
merits  of  the  system  itself  must  be  judged  by  experts  ;  but  the 


traveller  who  remembers  that  every  Swiss  citizen  is  a  soldier  will 
easily  find  matter  for  not  unfruitful  conversation,  and  satisfy  him* 
self  that  the  standard  of  intelligence  in  the  component  units  is  a 
pretty  high  one.  We  are  assuming,  to  be  sure,  that  in  the  German¬ 
speaking  Cantons  the  traveller  will  be  able  to  exchange  ideas  with 
his  guide  or  driver  or  other  native  companion  in  that  “  tongue 
which  is  not  generally  understood  ”  ;  but  we  trust  we  are  right  in 
believing  that  the  assumption  becomes  a  less  extravagant  one  from 
year  to  year.  The  prse-Alpine  Switzerland  of  our  forefathers  has 
passed  away,  but  there  still  exists  a  prmter- Alpine  Switzerland,  if 
we  may  so  call  it,  which  is  as  worthy  of  attention  as  ever ;  iu 
some  respects  indeed  more  so  than  it  ever  was  before. 


PROSPECTS  OF  THE  GROUSE  SEASON. 

SHOOTING  prospects,  especially  on  the  Northern  moors  and 
forests,  become  every  year  of  more  general  interest  and  im¬ 
portance.  There  may  be  seasons  like  the  present  when  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  number  of  shootings  remain  unlet,  from  exceptional 
causes,  even  in  the  beginning  of  August.  But,  as  a  rule,  the 
demand  goes  on  increasing,  while  the  rents  are  rising  in  proportion, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  fortunate  Highland  landowners.  After  all, 
if  a  man  has  the  means,  there  is  no  such  medicine  as  Highland, 
sport  for  the  brains  and  nerves  that  are  habitually  overtaxed 
in  the  scurry  of  modern  life  and  money-making  ;  while  of  course 
a  vigorous  young  man  in  all  the  freshness  of  his  spirits,  takes  more 
kindly  to  grouse-shooting  than  anything  else,  with  the  solitary  ex¬ 
ception  of  deer-stalking.  Sportsmen  who,  having  been  brought  up 
in  the  north,  live  all  the  year  round  on  their  properties  in  the 
Highlands,  are  become  comparatively  rare.  To  them,  we 
fancy,  the  12th  of  August  brings  sporting  excitement  in  its 
mildest  shape.  They  enjoy  the  shooting,  partly  for  itself, 
chiefly  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  old  associations ;  but  it  can 
scarcely  fillip  the  blood  or  the  pulses  that  are  being  perpetu¬ 
ally  braced  by  the  mountain  air.  Most  of  the  guns,  however,  that 
take  to  the  hills  on  the  12th  have  come  straight  from  the  south, 
and  hurried  northwards  at  the  last  moment.  They  are  either 
native-born  Scots,  with  comfortable  rent-rolls,  who  have  been  in¬ 
dulging  in  a  course  of  the  London  season,  or  they  are  Southrons 
who  have  been  legislating  at  Westminster  till  unholy  hours  in  the 
face  of  obstructives,  or  they  are  wealthy  men  who  make  their 
money  in  business,  and  have  been  indefatigable  in  their  attendance 
at  offices  in  the  City.  Fashion,  business  engagements,  or  the  force 
of  habit  have  held  them  fust  in  the  bonds  they  have  been  longing 
to  break.  They  must  have  given  themselves  leave  at  any  reason* 
able  sacrifice  of  profits,  or  of  credit  with  their  constituents  and  the 
whips  of  their  party,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fixed  goal  iu  full 
view.  When  plunging  into  the  gloomy  purlieus  of  Lothbury  or 
Mincing  Lane,  or  nodding  in  the  Lower  House  in  dismal 
expectaiion  of  possible  divisions,  they  would  always  count 
the  days  like  schoolboys  looking  forward  to  the  holidays. 
The  more  they  had  had  to  suffer  in  the  meantime,  the 
more  heartily  would  they  enjoy  what  awaited  them.  That  is  to 
say,  if  everything  went  tolerably  well,  for  all,  or  nearly  all, 
depends  on  the  breeding  season.  Among  the  mixed  correspond¬ 
ence  that  the  tenants  of  moors  have  to  run  over  of  a  morning,  few 
letters  excite  a  more  lively  interest  than  the  indifferently  spelled 
bulletins  from  the  Highland  keeper.  The  keeper  seldom  expresses 
himself  too  hopefully;  and  there  may  come  ominous  warnings 
that  the  winter  is  encroaching  on  the  spring.  The  snow  has  never 
stopped  falling  ;  the  nooks  in  the  glens  are  filled  with  the  drift ;  and 
the  birds  who  have  paired,  and  are  eager  to  settle,  are  compelled 
to  defer  their  family  arrangements.  Or,  what  is  even  worse,  after 
a  treacherous  spell  of  genial  weather,  the  winter  comes  back  again 
with  redoubled  severity.  There  are  ugly  reports  of  devoted 
mothers  frozen  to  death  upon  nests  full  of  addled  aggs ;  or,  if  the 
March  winds  and  frosts  have  been  unusually  bitter,  there  is  a 
general  blighting  of  the  spring  shoots  and  the  heather-buds.  You 
hear  that  the  disease  has  broken  out,  and  learn,  in  a  succession  of 
communications,  that  it  is  spreading  rapidly.  “  Veteran  sports¬ 
men  ”  write  letters  to  the  papers,  strongly  inculcating  the 
wisdom  of  a  jubilee;  and  whether  you  personally  grant  the 
jubilee  or  not  becomes  in  a  great  measure  immaterial.  If 
you  persist  in  going  north,  and  in  trying  to  get  some  value 
for  your  money,  you  are  continually  regretting  that  you  had 
not  stayed  away.  Nothing  can  be  more  depressing  than  the  days 
that  ought  to  have  been  so  delightful.  They  are  made  all  the 
more  dismal  by  melancholy  memories  of  magnificent  sport  in  hap¬ 
pier  circumstances.  The  scenery  may  be  smiling  in  the  most  be¬ 
witching  weather,  yet  there  seems  to  be  a  scent  of  death  on  the 
hills  and  a  taint  of  mortality  in  the  air.  Live  birds  are  scarce ;  a 
healthy  young  brood  is  a  phenomenon ;  while  you  are  perpetually 
stumbling  upon  skeletons  or  corpses  in  the  last  stage  of  attenuation. 
The  larder  is  miserably  supplied,  though  that  is  a  secondary  consi¬ 
deration,  and  you  have  to  fall  back  on  a  monotonous  diet  of  mutton 
in  place  of  the  grouse-soup,  rolls,  and  salmis  on  which  you  had 
been  fondly  counting.  YTuur  friends  are  slow  to  believe  in  the 
plague-stricken  barrenness  of  the  hills,  and  sulk  because  there  are 
no  boxes  of  game  to  send  them ;  and,  after  a  short  sojourn,  you 
come  south  again  with  bitterness  in  your  soul,  having  bought 
regrets  and  disappointments  at  a  fancy  price. 

Happily  this  cheerless  picture  of  depressing  possibilities  will  not 
apply  to  the  present  year.  The  accounts  are  excellent  from  all  quarters. 
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though  some  districts  may  promise  better  than  others.  Last  season  in 
the  opening  days  the  weather  was  wild  as  well  as  the  birds,  so  that 
the  coveys  were  packing  before  the  end  of  the  month,  and  an  ample 
stock  was  left  for  breeding.  The  winter,  on  the  whole,  was  mild, 
and  the  spring  unusually  open.  Now  there  are  apparently  plenty 
of  coveys,  and  the  young  birds  are  numerous  beyond  the  average. 
If  anything,  indeed,  the  birds  are  said  to  be  too  well  grown,  and 
the  worst  the  sportsman  will  have  to  expect  will  be  finding  them 
over-strong  on  the  wing;  so  that,  should  there  happen  to  be 
broken  weather  during  the  first  week  or  two,  he  may  have  but  in¬ 
different  shooting  after  all.  That,  however,  is  no  great  ground  of 
complaint;  and  it  is  only  one  of  the  fair  chances  in  a  lottery, 
where  sometimes  the  sportsmen  have  a  turn  of  fortune  and  some¬ 
times  the  birds.  At  the  same  time  the  chance  of  such  a  contre¬ 
temps  might  be  easily  guarded  against  by  a  slight  modification  in 
the  game  laws.  We  have  repeatedly  suggested  that,  both  with 
grouse  aud  partridges,  we  should  do  a  very  sensible  thing  were  we 
to  borrow  a  leaf  from  the  French  statute-book,  and  adopt  the 
principle  of  a  movable  opening  day.  In  France  it  is  the  Prefect 
who  fixes  the  beginning  of  the  c/iasse  in  each  separate  Department, 
regulating  it  according  to  the  condition  of  the  birds.  It  would  be 
well  if  the  sherill's  or  the  Boards  of  county  magistrates  in  Scotland 
were  charged  with  a  similar  duty.  For  the  broods  on  the 
southern  moors  may  be  well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves 
when  those  in  the  north  are  barely  “  cheepers/’  But  we  fear  that 
selfish,  though  not  unnatural,  considerations  on  the  part  of  our 
legislators  must  throw  insuperable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  any  such 
rational  arrangement.  It  is  hardly  in  human  nature  that  a  man 
who  sorely  against  his  will  is  tied  to  his  Parliamentary  duties  to 
the  1 2th  should  consent  to  give  others  the  privilege  of  anticipating 
him  in  the  joys  he  is  looking  forward  to  so  eagerlv. 

Nothing  in  the  way  of  land,  except  building  sites  in  certain 
fashionable  or  business  localities,  has  advanced  in  the  markets  like 
Highland  shootings.  The  sons  of  the  Highland  gentlemen  who 
thirty  years  ago  thought  they  had  made  excellent  bargains  with 
the  Saxons  for  their  hereditary  wastes,  have  been  bitterly  regretting 
those  bargains  ever  since.  The  “  countries  ”  of  chiefs  who  shipped 
their  clansmen  to  the  Canadas  have  been  broken  up  into  fragments, 
each  of  which  fetches  as  much  as  the  original  purchase-money 
given  for  the  whole.  Nor  do  we  see  any  reason  to  believe 
that  the  ascending  movement  has  reached  its  limits.  It  is  true 
that,  as  we  have  remarked  already,  a  most  unusual  number  of 
shootings  happen  to  be  advertised  at  this  moment.  But  that  is 
owing  to  the  hard  times  and  the  prolonged  period  of  commercial 
depression.  V  hen  colliers  and  cotton  hands  are  striking  every¬ 
where,  when  iron  furnaces  are  being  blown  out,  and  money  is  a 
drug  with  the  bankers,  there  must  be  a  temporary  falling  off  in  the 
competition  for  moors.  If  the  tide  takes  a  turn  towards  prosperity 
or  inflation,  next  year  will  tell  a  very  different  tale.  The  shrewd 
Highland  owners  evidently  think  so,  for  they  will  not  spoil  the 
market  of  the  future  by  unduly  letting  down  rents  in  the  mean¬ 
time.  For,  after  all,  the  area  of  the  heather  is  limited,  and  rather 
inclines  to  contract  itself,  while  the  number  of  capitalists  in  the 
country  must  steadily  increase.  The  rising  generation  of  moneyed 
men  have  all  betaken  themselves  to  shooting  as  a  matter  of  course; 
and,  however  short  the  holidays  they  afford  themselves,  they  can 
spend  them,  by  the  help  of  railways  and  steamers,  in  the  remotest 
glens  of  the  north.  There  are  many  men  who  may  grudge  them¬ 
selves  each  day  that  they  take  from  their  business,  and  who  pos¬ 
sibly  risk  serious  losses  bv  withdrawing  from  the  super¬ 
vision  of  their  affairs.  They  take  the  fortnight  in 
August  which  falls  in  the  depth  of  their  dead  season ; 
but  they  are  determined  to  make  the  most  of  it.  It  is 
one  of  their  chief  opportunities  for  getting  rid  of  some  of  the 
money  which  ordinarily  they  have  little  time  to  lavish.  It  is 
bustling  millionaires  like  these  who  run  up  the  prices  of  moors 
and  forests  more  than  the  wealthy  English  nobles  and  landowners. 
And  who  shall  say  that  they  throw  their  money  away,  whatever 
sum  they  may  offer  for  the  shooting  that  takes  their  fancy  ?  They 
can  get  no  such  change  so  quickly  in  any  other  form.  Travel  on  the 
Continent  only  imposes  fresh  wear  and  tear  on  the  brain,  tempt¬ 
ing  them  into  a  continuance  of  gastronomic  indiscretions.  In  the 
hills,  if  they  choose  to  exceed,  at  least  they  can  better  afford  the 
liberty.  They  may  be  no  great  walkers,  although,  again,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  they  may  perform  wonderfully  creditably.  But 
they  take  exercise  that  is  admirable  for  the  liver,  even  if  it  be 
merely  on  a  rough-stepping  Highland  pony,  and  their  business 
habits  constrain  them  to  shoot  were  it  only  that  they  might  have 
something  for  their  rent  and  expenses.  What  a  wonderful  trans¬ 
formation  it  is  in  the  course  of  four-and-twenty  hours  from  the 
heat  and  dust  of  the  city  to  the  freshness  and  grand  scenery  of  the 
hills.  The  most  blase  money-grubber  must  like  nature  in  her  wild 
garb  rather  than  otherwise,  even  if  he  cannot  positively  admire 
her  or  fails  to  appreciate  her  beauties  as  a  connoisseur.  The  sense  of 
repose  and  the  solitude  about  him  must  make  him  feel  somewhat 
less  worldly — at  all  events  in  the  meantime.  Even  if  his  letters 
are  sent  after  him  to  the  Highland  retreat — a  very  insane  and 
shortsighted  arrangement — he  shakes  off  most  of  the  cares  he 
generally  carries  about  with  him,  as  he  sees  the  dogs  drawing  on 
to  their  points,  and  absorbs  himself  in  the  interest  of  the  moment. 
Then,  when  he  is  honestly  tired  towards  evening,  he  sits  down  in 
a  benignant  frame  of  mind  to  the  dinner  he  has  fairly  earned,  and 
makes  an  early  retirement  to  such  peaceful  slumbers  as  he  seldom 
enjoys  elsewhere.  Considering  the  numbers  of  over-wrought  politi¬ 
cians  and  financiers  who  make  the  Highland  moors  their  annual 


playground,  we.  may  say  that  a  bad  grouse  season  is  a  national 
misfortune,  setting  the  interests  of  the  landowners  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  for  general  congratulation  that  there  is 
no  danger  of  it  this  year. 


TOURISTS’  TALES. 

A  T  this  time  of  year,  as  we  have  elsewhere  said,  everybody  is, 
-UA-  or  pretends  he  is,  going  out  of  town.  Men  who  go  to  Scot¬ 
land  are  all  supposed  to  join  shooting  parties.  They  are  all  “  off 
to  the  grouse  moors.”  If  this  were  true  there  would  be  more 
guns  than  grouse ;  of  course  a  large  proportion  know  as  little 
of  the  moors  in  Scotland  as  of  the  Moors  in  Morocco- 
but  it  is  one  of  the  polite  fictions  of  society  and  must  be 
strictly  observed.  In  the  same  way  men  who  go  across 
the  channel  are  all  bound  for  Switzerland,  though  they  may 
never  get  beyond  Boulogne  or  Dieppe.  But  the  approaching 
change  in  our  habits  of  life,  though  few  of  us  reveal  exactly 
where  we  expect  to  go,  gives  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  flag¬ 
ging  conversation  of  the  now  waning  dinner-party,  and  enables 
people  who  seldom  have  an  opportunity  of  making  themselves 
agreeable,  to  hold  forth  to  an  interested  audience  for  minutes  to¬ 
gether.  Strephon  and  Chloe  have  not  really  travelled  at  all  since 
they  were  married,  years  and  years  ago,  as  it  seems  to  them,  but 
they  tell  Claude  and  Marion,  who  are  just  off  for  the  first  time, 
exactly  where  to  go  and  what  to  see,  and  seem  to  have 
a  clearer  recollection  of  the  Simplon  Pass  or  the  Grand 
Canal  than  of  Regent  Street.  They  both  like  to  talk 
of  their  travels,  and  to  recount  their  deeds  of  daring  to 
the  less  experienced  couplo.  Strephon  has  a  lively  remembrance 
of  the  beauties  of  French  cookery,  though  the  subject  is  one  his 
wife  avoids.  He  can  give  you  half  hours  in  the  best  restaurants, 
and  make  up  a  little  menu  which  will  enable  you  to  combine 
economy  with  all  kinds  of  luxury.  On  the  other  side  his  wife  in¬ 
structs  Marion  as  to  the  best  places  to  buy  gloves,  and  advises  her 
not  to  let  her  husband  go  often  to  the  Palais  Royal,  as  it  really 
runs  away  with  more  money  than  he  thinks.  In  such  agreeable- 
converse  and  more  like  it,  a  pleasant  evening  is  spent,  an  evening 
illustrated  by  photographs  and  marked  by  the  loan  of  a  Continental 
Bradshaw  not  more  than  five  years  out  of  date.  According  to 
some  modem  philosophers  the  love  of  travel  is  a  proof  that  our 
race  was  originally  nomadic.  It  would  be  as  safe  to  argue  that- 
because  your  little  boy  likes  to  drag  a  toy-cart,  he  is  not  very  re¬ 
motely  descended  from  an  ass.  But  the  facts  remain,  and  people 
who  have  little  else  to  be  proud  of  will  talk  as  if  they  deserved 
the  highest  praise  for  having  risked  their  lives  in  ascending  the 
Matterhorn  without  due  training  and  experience,  or  had  performed 
a  heroic  action  in  running  through  from  Paris  to  Palermo  without 
stopping.  At  this  season,  however,  all  kinds  of  travellers’  tales, 
find  an  audience,  and  the  fortunate  man  who  has  once  set 
foot  in  Cyprus,  for  no  matter  how  short  a  time,  finds  himself  at 
once  the  lion  of  his  circle.  He  talks  with  authority,  and  spells 
Greek  names  with  k's  in  impossible  places.  True,  until  this  year, 
his  friends  have  not  heard  more  of  his  visit  than  that  there  never 
was  such  a  place  as  Larnaca  for  fleas ;  but  now  he  has  the  whole, 
topography  of  the  island  at  his  fingers’  ends,  was  once  in  treaty 
for  the  lease  of  Othello’s  house,  and  often  airs  his  Shakspeare  upon 
The  importancy  of  Cyprus  to  the  Turks. 

The  sketching  tourist  also  has  his  day.  He  always  protests, 
before  he  opens  the  sketch-book,  that  he  never  learned  to  draw, 
still  less  to  paint.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  a  similar  declara¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  the  music  of  a  singer?  Yet  what  was  once 
remarked  of  legislation  is  also  true  of  sketching ;  it  is  an  employ¬ 
ment  for  which  no  previous  training  is  supposed  to  be  necessary. 
For  this  reason,  it  is  added,  a  lifetime  is  not  long  enough  to  enable 
us  to  learn  to  interpret  laws ;  but  anybody  can  give  his  opinion  on 
a  picture,  and,  to  judge  by  what  we  see  and  hear,  every  man  is. 
born  an  art  critic.  Amateur  sketchers,  however,  are  by  no  means 
to  be  discouraged.  They  may  never  find  out  for  themselves  that, 
as  often  as  not,  they  attempt  the  impossible.  But  daring  at¬ 
tempts,  even  made  in  ignorance,  are  not  without  instruction  to 
those  who  can  profit  by  them.  It  is  undoubtedly  amusing 
to  watch  the  modest  sketcher  as,  at  your  desire,  he  blushingly 
brings  out  his  portfolio  and  displays  his  achievements.  It  is  not 
likely  thathe  will  ask  you  to  admire,  point  blank.  But,  by  ajudicious 
arrangement  of  your  stock  of  adjectives,  and  a  careful  use  of  tech¬ 
nical  terms,  you  may  get  on  very  well  without  endangering  his 
friendship.  If  you  have  yourself  visited  the  scenes  depicted  you 
can  give  him  great  pleasure  by  recognizing  each  well  remembered 
spot,  especially  if  be  has  been  kind  enough  to  write  the  name,  ever 
so  faintly,  in  the  margin.  Your  boat  was  anchored  at  that  mud- 
bank;  this  is  where  3'ou  saw  the  beautiful  sunset;  your  hotel  was 
just  here,  outside  the  picture ;  and  the  church  beyond  was  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  Virgin.  Thus  the  time  may  be  passed  with  mutual 
pleasure,  and  your  friend's  wife  thinks  you  a  very  nice,  well- 
informed  person,  even  though  you  have  not  the  plastic  powers  of 
her  husband.  Young  ladies  often  sketch,  as  we  have  all  cause  to 
know ;  and,  should  you  desire  to  stand  well  with  one,  you  may 
find  an  examination  of  her  sketch-book  conducive  to  your  object. 
But  it  may  be  as  well  to  warn  intending  critics  of  this  kind  that, 
though  you  may  admire  the  hand  that  turns  the  leaf  much  more 
than  the  leaf  and  what  is  on  it,  you  will  not  be  allowed  to 
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say  so,  and  must  take  care  to  forget  that  pretty  eyes  often  see 
incorrectly  and  taper  fingers  draw  crooked  lines.  Next  to  sketching 
tourists,  sporting  tourists  seem  to  get  on  best  together.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  too,  a  tale  of  shooting  may  be  interesting  to  the  general 
listener.  Of  shooters  it  is  unfortunately  more  true  than  of  other 
travellers  that  they  draw  the  long-bow,  and  kill  more  game  at  home 
than  abroad  ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  allow,  in  the  words  of  the  Celtic 
proverb,  that  “  Far  cows  have  long  horns,”  and  you  may  lend  the 
tiger-slayer  or  the  unerring  shot  a  willing  ear.  It  is  not  often  that 
he  confesses  to  a  miss,  though  even  a  miss  may  sometimes  make  a 
thrilling  tale  more  thrilling.  True  or  not,  it  interests  you  to  hear 
how  two  famous  riflemen,  sailing  up  a  foreign  river  with  a  fair  wind, 
amused  themselves  by  “  potting” — such  is  the  elegant  phrase— 
at  a  pelican  a  couple  of  miles  off,  and  how  a  bullet  was  put  to  its 
right,  to  its  left,  above,  below,  until  at  last  the  pelican's  exact 
range  and  position  were  accurately  determined,  and  the  next  shot 
must  be  the  last.  You  feel  sorry  for  the  pelican,  but  politely  hope 
they  hit  it.  “  Why,  no,”  is  the  reply,  “  luckily  we  didn’t.  It  got 
up  and  shook  itself,  and  turned  out  to  be  a  man  in  a  white  capote 
asleep  on  the  bank.”  The  archaeological  traveller  has  also  marvel¬ 
lous  stories  to  tell  of  discoveries  unknown  to  the  learned  world, 
and  has  always  just  missed  buying  the  papyrus,  or  digging  up  the 
marble,  or  finding  the  pre-Adamite  skull,  which  has  made  the  fame 
•of  somebody  else.  Except  in  the  society  of  other  antiquaries,  he  is 
^pt  to  be  a  bore,  and  though  he  is  sometimes  able  to  astonish  a 
little  audience  bv  reading  a  cuneiform  inscription,  or  telling  the 
date  of  a  manuscript,  he  can  seldom  turn  his  knowledge  to 
such  good  account  as  to  be  able  to  make  hieroglyphic  monograms 
for  ladies’  handkerchiefs,  or  design  Etruscan  jewelry. 

In  comparing  experiences  as  to  hotels,  their  dearness  and  various 
systems  of  charges  and  cookery,  some  tourists  display  marvellous 
powers  both  of  memory  and  invention.  They  can  tell  you  accu¬ 
rately  how  much  satisfied  the  porter  at  Milan,  and  where  you  can 
eat  the  best  omelette  in  Madrid.  Others,  again,  have  made  a  study 
•of  the  American  travellers  they  met,  and  have  funny  anecdotes  of 
the  young  lady  who  sat  next  them  at  a  table  d’hote,  or  of  the 
cosmopolitan  waiter  who  knew  the  dinner  language  of  every  nation 
in  the  civilized  world.  Others,  again,  have  made  a  special  study 
of  strange  wines,  and  describe  in  glowing  terms  the  vintages  of 
Mount  Hymettus,  and  the  varieties  of  bucellas  tasted  at  Lisbon. 
A  few  have  gone  more  seriously  to  work,  and  know  the  railway 
fares  and  the  days  of  steamers’  sailing  all  over  the  Mediterranean. 
They  have  corrected  copies  of  Murray  and  Baedeker,  and  can  tell 
vou  the  names  of  the  writers  who  compiled  each  volume,  and  the 
date  of  their  labours.  They  know  the  names  of  all  the  people 
who  have  perished  in  the  Alps,  and  remember  the  murder  or 
suicide  marked  by  every  wayside  cross  in  Italy.  Others  again 
regale  a  hearer  with  accounts  of  what  places  looked  like  at  their 
first  visit,  and  talk  of  Paris  before  ’48  and  Italy  before  rail¬ 
roads.  Some,  too,  keep  amusing  notes  of  the  visitors’  books  at 
foreign  hotels,  and  entertain  you  with  readings  from  the  inscribed 
stones  of  the  great  Pyramid  and  the  Parthenon  and  extracts  from 
many  a  page  of  the  records  of  grumbling  and  conceit.  They  have 
copied  the  copperplate  autograph  of  Cyrus  W.  Chandler  of  New 
York  City,  “  correspondent  while  abroad  of  the  Chicago  Comet ,” 
who  declares  his  willingness  while  at  Naples  “  to  say  in  print  all 
he  has  said  here,”  and  describes  the  view  from  the  window  as 
“embracing  Vesuvius  ever  tossing  aloft  his  feathery  plume,”  while 
the  hotel  itself  is  “  the  most  comfortable  place  in  the  Universe 
outside  Paradise,”  and  the  writer  himself  “  strangely  at  home  ” 
in  it. 


THE  BUSINESS  OUTLOOK. 

THE  existing  depression  in  trade  has  now  lasted  five  entire  years 
— an  unprecedentedly  long  period — and  it  has  extended  over  a 
larger  area  than  has  ever  before  been  known.  What  prospect  is 
there  that  it  is  drawing  to  a  close  ?  The  feeling  in  commercial 
circles  is  sanguine.  How  far  is  that  feeling  justified?  In 
•attempting  a  reply  to  these  questions  the  important  fact  to  bear 
in  mind  is  that  the  depression  is  due  to  causes  the  principal  of 
which  had  their  seat  abroad  and  were  entirely  beyond  the  control  of 
this  country.  It  began  with  the  panic  in  Vienna  in  May  1873  >  it 
next  extended  to  Germany.  The  crisis  manifested  itself  in  the  U  nited 
States  in  the  following  September,  and  it  was  onlv  in  November 
that  the  effect  of  these  repeated  strokes  made  itself  felt  here.  The 
English  depression,  in  truth,  is  mainly  the  reflex  action  of  the 
distress  which  prevails  abroad,  and  more  particularly  in  the  United 
States,  Germany,  and  Austro-IIungary.  It  is  directly  traceable 
to  the  waste  of  capital  and  stoppage  of  production  due  to  the 
Franco-German  campaign ;  to  the  excessive  railway  construction 
through  a  succession  of  years  in  the  United  States  and  Russia;  to  the 
stimulus  given  to  shipbuilding  by  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal ; 
and  to  the  extraordinary  rise  of  prices  and  wages  brought  about 
by  these  several  agencies  and  by  the  insane  speculation  engendered 
in  Germany  and  Austria  by  the  payment  of  the  French  indemnity. 
The  famine  in  India  and  the  apprehensions  of  a  great  European 
contest  have  subsequently  intensified  the  action  of  these  causes ; 
and  here  at  home  a  succession  of  three  bad  harvests,  with  the 
ravages  of  cattle-disease,  has  pressed  heavily  on  agriculture.  The 
three  years  which  immediately  followed  the  Franco-German  war 
were  years  of  active  enterprise,  bold  speculation,  and  vast  expendi¬ 
ture.  The  five  years  since  have  been  devoted  to  thrift,  to  retrench¬ 
ment,  and  to  assiduous  labour.  In  the  former  period  less  work 


and  more  money  was  the  universal  maxim;  in  the  latter  the 
necessity  for  steady  industry  has  everywhere  been  recognized. 
Thus  the  time  of  depression  has  been,  in  fact,  a  time  of  recovery 
and  saving  preparatory  to  a  new  outburst  of  industrial  activity. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  we  think,  that  the  preparatory  work  is 
now  completed.  On  the  evidence  of  the  Succession  Duties  we 
showed  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  that  the  accumulation  of  new  capital 
in  France  is  proceeding  at  an  extraordinary  rate,  and  that  she  is 
now  richer  than  she  was  before  the  loss  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  Germany 
has  recovered  from  her  military  intoxication,  and  is  calmly  plodding 
away  as  of  old.  Austro-Hungary  and  Italy  have  also  got  over  their 
worst  difficulties.  And  although  the  United  States  have  still  to 
effect  resumption,  the  retrenchment  and  economy  of  the  past  five 
years  have  made  up  for  former  extravagance.  We  seem  justified 
in  concluding,  therefore,  that  the  causes  of  the  depression  have  well- 
nigh  spent  their  force.  Unfortunately,  indeed,  India  is  not  yet 
exempt  from  famine.  But  the  war-cloud  in  South-Eastern  Europe 
is  happily  dispersed.  There  has  been  an  impression  for  some  time 
that  the  complications  of  the  Eastern  question,  and  the  dread  that 
they  might  involve  ourselves  in  hostilities,  have  alone  prevented 
the” revival  for  which  otherwise  Europe  was  ripe.  Very  strong 
evidence  can  be  cited  in  support  of  this  impression.  We  have 
already  referred  to  the  recuperation  that  has  been  going  on  abroad. 
At  home  it  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Gillen  that  the  growth  of 
wealth  is  continuous  and  rapid  ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  our  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  is  vastly  in  excess  of  our  actual  production.  In 
every  branch  of  industry  we  could  suddenly,  if  called  upon,  in¬ 
crease  the  outturn  very  largely  ;  with  a  little  time  we  could  aug¬ 
ment  it  indefinitely.  Never  before,  in  short,  have  we  been  so  well 
qualified  to  make  of  England  the  world’s  workshop.  All  we 
require  is  that  the  world  should  resort  to  us  as  to  a  workshop,  and 
the  question,  therefore,  which  we  have  to  resolve  is  the  likelihood 
of  a  greatly  enhanced  foreign  demand  for  our  goods.  We  have 
shown  that  the  ability  to  support  such  a  demand  exists.  We  have 
now  to  inquire  into  the  willingness  to  make  it. 

For  two  years  and  a  half  enterprise  has  been  paralysed  by  the 
aggressive  attitude  assumed  by  Russia.  Nobody  could  tell  but  that 
this  country  might  be  obliged  to  resist  the  aggression.  If  she 
were,  Austro-IIungary  would  sooner  or  later  be  drawn  into  the 
fray,  and  not  improbably  the  whole  of  Europe  might  be  involved. 
In  that  case  the  works  of  peace  must  be  laid  aside  for  a  while. 
The  choking  of  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  and  the  muttered 
threats  against  the  Suez  Canal  were  specimens  of  the  treatment 
which  investors  might  expect.  And  in  addition  there  was  the 
contingency  of  far-reaching  blockades,  and  of  bombardments, 
requisitions,  vast  indemnities,  and  of  wholesale  annexations. 
Moreover,  with  war  on  a  great  scale,  the  only  demand  would 
be  for  ships  and  guns  and  munitions  of  war.  And  immense 
loans  must  necessarily  be  issued.  The  only  safe  policy,  there¬ 
fore,  for  the  business  community  was  to  keep  their  capital  by 
them  ready  for  whatever  contingency  might  arise.  The  Treaty 
of  Berlin  removes  the  apprehensions  that  have  been  entertained. 
When  Russia  has  demobilized  her  armies,  and  begins  to  find  her 
debts  and  to  augment  her  taxation,  she  will  feel  still  more  keenly 
than  now  the  cost  of  her  late  efforts ;  and,  consequently,  will  be 
still  more  disinclined  for  war.  The  part  played  by  Germany 
in  averting  a  conflict  is  evidence  that  she  also  is  anxious  for  re¬ 
pose,  and  France  takes  every  opportunity  to  proclaim  her  un¬ 
alterable  resolution  not  to  draw  the  sword.  As  far  as  human 
foresight  avails,  then,  peace  is  secured  for  some  years.  Conse¬ 
quently,  capitalists  need  not  fear  to  employ  the  vast  sums  of  idle 
money  which  have  been  accumulating  in  every  centre  of  trade, 
have  been  driving  bankers  to  their  wits’  ends  to  devise  means 
of  disposing  of  them,  and  have  kept  down  the  rate  of  discount 
to  a  low  level  for  years  together.  Already  we  have  indications 
that  the  frame  of  mind  which  favoured  the  introduction  of 
Honduras  Loans,  and  the  promotion  of  Emma  Mines,  Canadian 
Oil  Wells,  and  Lisbon  Tramway  Companies,  is  reviving.  It 
is  manifested  in  the  great  rise  of  Turkish  stock,  in  the  sale 
of  consols  to  invest  in  speculative  securities,  and  in  the  welcome 
accorded  to  grandiose  schemes  for  making  money  out  of  Asia 
Minor.  There  exist,  then,  the  means,  the  will,  and  the  opportunity 
for  bold  enterprise.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  it  will  not  long 
be  delayed.  France  is  leading  the  way.  She  last  week  issued  the 
first  instalment  of  the  loan  of  three  milliards  destined  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  local  railways,  and  the  example,  we  may  be  sure,  will 
be  widely  followed.  Austro-Hungary  has  obtained  the  power  to 
insist  upon  the  extension  of  her  network  of  lines  to  Constantinople 
and  the  riEgean,  which  the  blind  obstinacy  of  the  Porte  has 
hitherto  resisted.  She  is  negotiating  with  Servia  and  Roumania, 
and  it  is  said  that  she  contemplates  the  construction  of  the  Salonica 
Line  without  delay.  Most  ambitious  schemes  for  the  opening  up 
of  Asiatic  Turkey  are  propounded  and  received  with  favour  in  the 
City.  Russian  credit  probably  will  hardly  permit  of  the  early 
resumption  of  the  great  public  works  interrupted  by  the 
war ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  in  America  rail-  * 
ways  will  again  be  actively  pushed  forward.  All  the  symp¬ 
toms,  in  short,  lead  us  to  expect  a  repetition  of  the  feverish 
speculation  and  extraordinary  inflation  of  the  period  that 
immediately  followed  the  Franco-German  war,  ending  as 
then  in  collapse  and  depression.  The  lessons  taught  by  the 
Foreign  Loans  Committee  are  being  rapidly  forgotten,  and  the 
public  are  hungering  for  large  returns  on  their  investments.  Ap- 
parently,  railway  building  will  again  be  a  favourite  speculation, 
and  that  will  restore  prosperity  to  the  suffering  iron  and  coal  in¬ 
dustries.  But  this  activity  will  quickly  communicate  itself  to  every 
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other  branch  of  trade.  The  large  loans  which  will  be  raised  will 
also  stimulate  English  exports,  and  the  expenditure  on  public 
works  abroad  will  enable  the  masses  of  the  population  where  it 
takes  place  to  increase  the  consumption  of  English  goods. 

Another  circumstance  highly  favourable  to  a  revival  of  trade  is 
the  promise  of  a  good  harvest,  and  of  an  exceptionally  abundant 
supply  of  grain  from  America.  Out  of  the  past  five  years 
three  have  been  prejudicial  to  agriculture.  Grain,  root,  and  hay 
crops  have  all  been  bad.  In  addition,  cattle  disease  has  not 
only  made  away  with  profits,  but  has  destroyed  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  capital.  As  a  consequence  it  is  said 
that  farmers  have  never  been  so  badly  oft  since  the  years 
immediately  succeeding  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws.  Now  it 
is  to  be  borne  iu  mind  that  agriculture  is  still  the  greatest  of  our 
industries.  When  it  is  depressed,  not  only  are  farmers  unable  to 
maintain  their  usual  expenditure,  but  the  great  multitude  whom 
thev  employ  are  also  affected.  The  influence  of  this  state  of 
things  at  a  time  when  the  iron,  coal,  and  cotton  trades  are  in 
collapse  will  be  apparent  upon  a  moment's  consideration.  But 
there  is  a  still  graver  consequence  to  be  remembered.  During  the 
past  five  years  the  price  of  bread  and  potatoes,  the  absolute 
necessaries  of  life,  has  been  from  twelve  to  fourteen  per  cent, 
higher  than  in  the  period  1869-71.  That  is  to  say,  it  took  nearly 
twenty-three  shillings  in  the  later  period  to  buy  the  quantity  of 
these  articles  which  in  the  former  could  be  had  for  a  pound.  To 
this  enormous  extent,  therefore,  the  expenditure  of  the  working 
classes  with  the  butcher,  the  grocer,  the  draper,  the  bootmaker, 
the  tobacconist,  and  the  publican  has  had  to  he  restricted.  Now 
it  is  the  ^few  shillings  a  week  which  remain  to  each  working 
family  after  rent  and  food  have  been  paid  for  which  con- 
.stitute  the  effective  demand  for  the  great  bulk  of  manufactured 
articles.  When  those  few  shillings  are  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
familiesconstitutingsome  twenty-three  millions  of  people,  they  make 
up  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  vast  sum.  And  if  that  sum  is  dimi¬ 
nished  by  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  necessaries  to  the  extent  of 
half-a-crown  or  three  shillings  in  the  pound,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
withdrawal  of  custom  from  the  manufacturer  must  be  very  serious. 
This  must  be  so  even  on  the  impossible  assumption  that  neither  the 
amount  of  employment  nor  the  rate  of  wages  is  reduced.  When 
both  are  reduced,  the  result,  of  course,  is  still  worse.  Such  being 
the  influence  of  a  bad  agricultural  year,  it  follows  that  a  good  one 
ought  to  have  effects  the  very  reverse.  And,  happily,  we  have  every 
ground  for  hoping  that  the  present  year  will  be  good.  The  fine 
weather  we  have  enjoyed  during  the  past  six  weeks  must  have  in 
some  degree  remedied  the  injury  done  to  the  wheat  by  the  con¬ 
stant  rains  of  May  and  the  beginning  of  June.  These  very  rains 
at  the  same  time  stimulated  the  growth  of  the  grass  crop.  If  the 
brilliant  sunshine  continues,  the  harvest  promises  to  be  fully  up  to 
the  average.  Moreover,  the  American  grain  crops  are  exception¬ 
ally  excellent.  We  may  reasonably  hope,  therefore,  for  cheap 
bread  during  the  coming  twelvemonth,  that  is  to  say,  for  a  larger 
surplus  income  in  the  hands  of  the  working  classes  to  lay  out  on 
comforts  and  luxuries  than  they  have  had  to  dispose  of  during  the 
past  five  years. 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MATCH. 

rTHIE  match  between  the  University  of  Cambridge  and  the 
J-  Australian  Eleven  promised  to  be  the  most  interesting  of  the 
year.  The  antagonists  seemed  admirably  mated.  Both  teams 
were  composed  of  young  men ;  both  were  renowned  for  their 
activity  in  the  field.  Cambridge  had,  in  Mr.  A.  G.  Steel,  the  best 
amateur  bowler  in  England,  if  indeed  he  is  not  actually  the  best 
bowler  who  has  played  this  season.  Against  the  wealth  of  the 
Australians  in  change  bowlers  was  to  be  set  the  batting  of  the 
Lytteltons,  which  has,  if  possible,  improved  since  the  contest 
between  the  Universities.  Since  Mr.  Edward  Lyttleton  took  to 
playing  with  caution,  his  performances  have  been  distinctly  the 
most  pleasant  and  instructive  to  watch  of  any  which  we  have 
witnessed  in  1878.  He  has  not,  to  be  sure,  the  reach  of  Mr.  Grace, 
nor  perhaps  does  he  “  place  ”  the  balls  just  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
short  fields,  with  the  same  method  and  mastery.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  style  is  so  full  of  life  and  grace,  that  it  fascinates  even 
people  who  do  not  understand  the  minutiae  of  the  game.  Ilis 
wrist-play  is  unequalled,  and  he  can  cut  a  ball  to  the  ropes 
with  a  perfectly  straight  bat,  while  his  leg-hitting  is 
like  that  of  Mr.  Mitchell  in  his  undergraduate  days. 
Yery  much  the  same  praise  may  be  given  to  the  batting 
of  Mr.  Alfred  Lyttelton,  while  that  of  Mr.  Lucas,  if  it  has 
less  of  the  poetry  of  cricket,  has  scarcely  less  of  sterling  value 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  scorers.  The  hitting  of  Mr.  A.  G. 
•Steel,  again  (when  he  is  not  puzzled  by  Shaw,  as  in  the 
match  between  Gentlemen  and  Players  at  the  Oval),  is  uncom¬ 
monly  lively.  He  is  perhaps  the  fastest  run-getter  in  the  Eleven. 
The  Australian  batting,  too,  improved  immensely  as  the  weather 
grew  tropical,  and  wickets  became  fast  and  easy.  At  Leicester, 
when  a  very  long  score  was  wanted,  Bannerman  hit  with  the  daring 
and  success  which  once  astonished  and  defeated  the  last  English 
eleven  that  visited  Australia.  Mr.  Spofforth  and  Mr.  Allan  proved 
on  various  grounds  that  bowling  was  only  one  of  their  accomplish¬ 
ments.  Mr.  Murdoch,  Mr.  Horan,  and  Mr.  Gregory  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  chosen,  for  their  batting  alone,  into  any  University 
Eleven. 

The  teams,  then,  were  so  fairly  matched  that  all  seemed  to  hang 


on  the  bowlers.  Even  in  the  matter  of  accidents  and  of  over-work 
in  the  field,  they  were  nearly  equal.  Mr.  Lucas  was  prevented  by 
illness  from  playing  for  his  University;  but,  on  the  other  side,  A. 
Bannerman  had  been  hurt,  and  could  give  little  efficient  aid.  As  to 
over-work,  the  Australians  had  certainly  played  too  much.  Mr. 
Spofforth  owed  part  of  his  immense  early  successes  to  the  unusual¬ 
ness  of  his  mode  of  attack.  He  is  so  tall  and  his  delivery  is  so  high 
that,  to  quote  a  professional  authority,  “  he  seems  to  be  on  the  top 
of  you  when  he  bowls.”  Thus  public  opinion  recognized  some¬ 
thing  dcemonisch,  as  the  Germans  say,  in  Mr.  Spofforth.  He  had 
the  physical  advantages  of  the  Oxford  slow  bowler  who,  four 
years  ago,  made  such  a  melancholy  example  of  Cambridge.  With 
time  and  experience  the  supernatural  impression  wore  off,  and,  as 
it  wore  off,  the  steel  was  taken  out  of  the  Australian’s  bowling. 
He  wasted  it  on  local  Twenty-twos  and  Eighteens,  whose  bails  flew 
before  him  like  the  leaves  before  Shelley’s  “  West  Wind.”  The 
less  remarkable,  but  not  less  skilful,  colonial  bowlers  have  also 
played  so  constantly  that  they  can  scarcely  be  so  difficult  as  they 
were.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Mr.  A.  G.  Steel,  whose  per¬ 
formances  with  the  ball  have  been  of  the  nature  of  the  miraculous. 
Whether  he  played  for  his  University,  or  for  his  county  (Lanca¬ 
shire),  or  for  the  Gentlemen  of  England,  he  made  a  point  of 
getting  more  than  his  share  of  the  wickets,  and  on  one  occasion  he 
actually  took  nine  in  one  innings.  Yet  he,  too,  has  perhaps  bowled 
too  much.  Thus  the  match  resolved  itself  into  an  affair  on  which, 
odds  could  scarcely  be  wagered.  The  question  seemed  to  be — Would 
the  tail  of  the  Cambridge  Eleven  make  any  stand  in  the  possible  event 
of  the  Lytteltons  failing  to  score  ?  Again,  it  was  asked,  what  would 
become  of  Cambridge  if  the  Australians  had  the  pluck  to  master 
Mr.  Steel  ?  The  Australians’  theory  or  metaphysic  of  batting  is 
apparently  simple  : — “  Block  till  you  get  your  eye  in,  and  then  hit 
every  ball  to  the  on  side  !  ”  Now,  if  the  said  eye  were  once  “  in,’” 
and  if  Mr.  Steel  ceased  to  strike  terror  and  inspire  ^respect,  any¬ 
thing  might  apparently  happen  to  Cambridge,  which  has  few 
bowlers,  and  which  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  Mr.  Lucas,  a  change- 
bowler  of  some  merit.  “  Thus  men  spoke,  and  knew  not  thef 
things  that  were  to  be.” 

The  gathering  at  Lord’s  did  not  come  together  to  lunch  merely,, 
nor  to  flirt,  but  to  see  cricket.  A  London  crowd  is  not  so  apt  to 
take  a  side,  is  not  so  intensely  and  exclusively  patriotic,  as  a 
crowd  at  Sydney  or  at  Sheffield.  If  the  Australians  were  suc¬ 
cessful,  they  were  sure  to  meet  their  reward  in  ungrudging  ap¬ 
plause,  for  the  “  imperial  instinct  ”  of  Englishmen,  lately  dis¬ 
covered,  tells  us  that  all  is  well  as  long  as  the  Muscovite  has  not 
adopted  his  well-known  wiliness  to  the  art  and  mystery  of 
bowling.  Cambridge  went  first  to  the  wicket,  a  consider¬ 
able  advantage  on  a  ground  so  lively  as  Lord’s  is  now. 
Their  performance  made  amends  for  that  sad  day  in  May,, 
when  the  Caudine  Forks  were  erected,  as  the  newspapers  say,  with 
a  pleasing  confusion,  and  when  Mr.  Grace  led  a  strong  Eleven  of 
the  M.C.C.  under  the  yoke.  As  Mr.  Lucas  was  absent,  Mr.  Whit¬ 
field,  with  Mr.  Alfred  Lyttelton,  encountered  the  first  energy  of 
Mr.  Spofforth,  Mr.  Boyle,  Mr.  Allan,  and  the  rest.  The  game 
began  much  as  the  second  innings  of  Cambridge  against  Oxford 
commenced.  Mr.  Lyttelton,  with  the  luck  that  attends  himself 
and  the  light-blue  colour,  was  let  oft'  at  point.  The  Australians, 
admirable  fielders  as  they  are,  might  have  laid  to  heart  the  lesson 
of  the  University  match,  the  lesson  enforced  by  the  doleful  failures 
of  two  unlucky  fielders.  It  is  not  safe  to  give  the  Lytteltons  two 
lives.  The  batsmen  hit  at  a  fair  pace  till  Mr.  Whitfield  was 
bowled  for  fifteen.  By  a  piece  of  good  fortune  for  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  Mr.  Edward  Lyttelton  was  run 
cut  when  he  was  only  beginning  to  warm  to  his  work.  Two 
wickets  down  for  sixty-three  looked  well  enough  for  the  Colonists. 
One  wicket  fell  for  about  a  hundred  and  thirty  against  Oxford,  and 
yet  the  whole  Eleven  only  secured  some  two  hundred  and  twenty 
runs.  Now  Oxford  had  but  one  really  good  bowler — Mr.  Evans 
— and  the  Australians  had  six.  The  six  tried  their  best, 
but  Mr.  Alfred  Lyttelton  and  Mr.  A.  G.  Steel,  playing  a 
merry  and  daring  game,  scored  at  the  highest  possible 
pace.  No  one  who  saw  Mr.  Boyle  bowl  against  the  Gentlemen  at 
Prince’s,  or  Messrs.  Allan  and  Garret  demolish  Middlesex,  as  if  the 
County  Eleven  was  a  scratch  college  team,  could  well  have  believed 
that  the  Cambridge  men  would  have  scored  so  rapidly.  Runs  came 
fast,  and  the  batters  are  spared  fatigue,  when  every  hit  that  reaches 
the  ropes  is  good  for  four.  In  former  matches  the  Australian! 
fielders  were  more  successful  in  keeping  balls  from  reaching  the 
ropes.  At  last  Mr.  Steel’s  eagerness  led  to  his  being  run  out  when 
there  seemed  no  good  reason  for  attempting  a  run  at  all.  He  scored 
fifty-nine,  to  Mr.  Lyttelton’s  seventy-two,  and  now  seemed  the 
time  for  the  collapse.  Leicestershire  did  well  with  the  first  four 
wickets,  and  then  the  tail  yielded  ingloriously — would  Cambridge 
not  share  the  fate  of  Leicestershire?  Not  at  all!  Mr.  Bligh  and 
Mr.  Morton  “  gave  their  proofs  ”  at  the  University  match,  and 
now  they  redeemed  them.  Mr.  Jarvis  got  twenty-eight,  Mr.  Ford 
twenty-two  without  losing  his  wicket,  Mr.  Pigg  showed  a  stern 
defence,  and  the  change  bowler,  who  went  in  last,  was  the  only 
man  who  did  not  contribute  a  double  figure  to  a  goodly  total  oif 
two  hundred  and  eighty-nine. 

Probably  there  was  not  a  man  on  the  ground  who  did  not  believe 
that,  if  Mr.  Steel  was  less  than  usually  successful,  the  Australians 
would  accomplish  the  task  set  them,  or  would  at  least  save  the  “  fol¬ 
low  on.”  Bannerman  and  Mr.  Gregory  alone  have  lately  done  a  more 
difficult  thing  than  that,  and  Bannerman  and  Mr.  Murdoch  began  to 
get  runs  very  fast.  The  Cambridge  found  that  nothing  could  be  less 
like  bowling  to  Mr.  Greene  and  Mr.  Knight.  It  was  plain  that  Mr. 
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Steel  was  not  to  exert  liis  usual  potent  charm ;  the  wickets  would 
not  fall  to  anything  he  chose  to  deliver;  the  Australians  quite 
declined  to  play  back  to  half  volleys,  or  to  poke  them  into  the 
hands  of  the  bowler.  The  fact  is,  it  was  Mr.  Morton's  “  day,”  as 
Malory  makes  Sir  Dinadan  say,  with  a  prescience  of  modern  slang. 
Mr.  Morton  is  a  fast  bowler,  straight,  rather  short-pitched  as  a 
rule,  and  to  the  spectators  he  seems  rather  to  want  spin  and 
twist.  He  looks  more  regular  and  steady,  but  less  hard  than  Mr. 
Robertson  who  bowls  for  Middlesex,  and”  we  should  have  thought 
him  about  as  good  a  bowler  as  Mr.  Ileath  of  the  Oxford  Eleven. 
True,  he  was  very  successful  in  the  second  innings  of  Oxford,  in 
the  University  match,  but  Mr.  Steel  had  then  caused  such  a  panic 
that  most  men,  most  women,  and  most  children  could  have 
got  wickets.  Against  the  Australians,  a  fairly  strong  batting 
Eleven,  on  an  easy  ground,  the  fast  bowler’s  great  triumph 
was  won.  Even  if  he  never  has  such  another  day,  as  Mr. 
Cobden,  who  performed  a  kind  of  miracle,  never  had  (“  Cobden's 
year  ”  is  known  to  many  as  that  of  the  Franco-German  war),  Mr. 
Morton  has  done  enough  for  honour,  for  his  University,  and  even 
for  this  insular  portion  of  our  Oriental  Empire.  He  bowled  the 
formidable  C.  Bannerman,  he  disposed  of  Mr.  Horan  with  the 
utmost  ease,  he  sent  the  balls  of  Mr.  Murdoch  flying,  after  that 
gentleman  had  played  a  brilliant  and  careful  innings  of  forty-seven. 
Mr.  Steel,  by  a  happy  effort,  got  rid  of  Mi-.  Spoflorth  before  he  had 
time  to  show  what  courage  can  do  in  arduous  circumstances,  and 
after  that  there  was  no  stand  made,  Mr.  Allan,  indeed,  mopped 
together  twelve  runs  in  his  peculiar  style :  but  the  innings  ended  for 
one  hundred  and  eleven,  a  cabalistic  number.  Mr.  Morton  took 
seven  wickets,  and  his  bowling  did  not  leave  him,  as  the  faith  of  a 
recent  mystic  deserted  him  in  the  watches  of  the  night.  Banner- 
man  was  thrown  out,  it  is  true,  by  Mr.  Bligh,  when  he  had  got 
twenty-six,  and  looked  like  scoring,  and  that  was  a  stroke  of  luck 
in  aid  of  good  fielding.  The  fielding  of  Cambridge,  by  the  way,  was 
rather  disappointing.  It  was  for  Mr.  Morton,  however,  to  bowl, 
in  the  most  sincere  and  unaffected  way,  the  stumps  of  the  chief 
Australian  batsmen  in  the  short  space  occupied  by  the  delivery  of 
seventy-six  balls.  Mr.  Steel  was  useful,  indeed,  but  “  for  one  hour 
less  noble  than  himself” — that  is,  he  got  but  three  wickets,  at  a 
cost  of  forty-seven  runs. 

Cambridge  defeated  the  Colonists  almost  as  easily  as  she  did 
Oxford — namely,  by  an  innings  and  seventy-two  runs.  It  is 
probable  that  no  Eleven  either  of  Gentlemen  or  Players  could  beat 
the  University.  The  Australians  have  received  their  most  decisive 
lesson,  and  yet,  so  uncertain  is  cricket,  that  on  another  day  they 
might  make  a  very  good  fight  with  their  victors.  They  have 
justified  professional  criticism  based  on  their  performances  at  home. 
They  are  more  than  a  match  for  most  County  Elevens,  and  it  seems 
extremely  probable  that  the  best  possible  Colonial  Eleven  could  meet 
the  best  possible  Eleven  of  England.  For  a  travelling  team,  which 
several  good  players  (Mr.  Evans,  for  example),  were  unable  to 
join,  they  have  done  wonders.  Their  match  with  Gloucestershire 
should  be  interesting,  and  if  they  can  play  Mr.  Miles’s  bowling, 
aided  by  Gloucestershire  fielders  (Mr.  Grace’s  they  know  already), 
they  may  not  improbably  win.  Their  visit  lias  been  a  source  of 
healthy  enjoyment  to  many  thousands  of  people,  and  we  trust  that 
it  has  been  no  less  pleasant  to  themselves 


MIDSUMMER  RACING. 

DURING  the  interval  between  Ascot  and  Goodwood,  one  of 
the  chief  interests  of  the  racing  world  consists  in  the  sale  of 
yearlings,  and  this  is  the  time  of  year  at  which  owners  of  racing 
studs  chiefly  replenish  their  stables.  At  the  sale  at  Marsden  Deer 
Park,  the  averages  were  fair,  although  no  exceptionally  hio-li 
prices  were  realized.  Only  one  colt,  a  son  of  Blair  Athol  out  'of 
Aventuriere,  winner  of  the  Cesarewitcii,  went  for  as  much  as 
i,ooo  guineas.  Some  stock  by  Thunderbolt  offered  at  the  same 
sale  sold  well,  six  of  his  yearlings  averaging  450  each.  At 
the  sale  of  the  Cobham  yearlings  there  were  great  lamenta¬ 
tions  over  the  death  of  Carnival,  who  had  been  considered 
by  many  people  about  the  best  stud  horse  in  England.  Seven 
of  his  yearlings  averaged  745  guineas  apiece,  the  brown  colt 
out  of  Cura$oa  alone  making  2,500  guineas.  Next  to  the 
Carnivals,  the  great  attractions  were  the  Blair  Athols.  Con¬ 
sidering  that  as  many  as  nineteen  of  these  were  sold,  the 
average  of  437  guineas  was  excellent,  especially  as  no  single  lot 
exceeded  1 ,050.  As  the  stock  of  Blair  Athol  won  more  in  stakes  last 
year  than  that  of  any  other  sire,  purchasers  have  goodreason  to  wish 
to  secure  his  children  whenever  they  are  offered  in  the  market.  The 
Lord  Lyons  were  few  in  number,  and  were  rather  undersized.  The 
stock  of  Wild  Oats,  on  the  contrary,  showed  great  bone  and  power, 
like  their  sire.  Seven  of  these  were  sold,  and  they  averaged  407 
guineas  each.  As  a  two-year-old  Wild  Oats  ran  a  dead  heat  with 
Pero  Gomez,  the  winner  of  the  St.  Leger.  An  accident  in  training 
terminated  hi3  racing  career  at  a  very  early  date,  when  there 
had  been  every  prospect  of  his  distinguishing  himself.  He  is 
by  Wild  Dayrell  (the  sire  of  Buccaneer),  out  of  a  mare 
by  Ilarkaway  (the  sire  of  King  Tom).  One  of  his  fillies 
went  for  1,300  guineas.  Only  one  was  small,  and  that  was 
sold  for  45  guineas,  which  reduced  the  average  considerably.  It 
was  unfortunate  for  the  proprietors  of  the  Cobham  Stud  that  the 
victory  of  Scapegrace,  a  son  of  Wild  Oats,  over  Strathern  did  not 
take  place  before,  instead  of  after,  their  sale,  as  it  might  hare 


influenced  the  bidders  for  his  half  brothers  and  sisters.  The 
Hampton  Court  yearlings  did  not  keep  up  last  year's  average,  but 
a  bay  colt  by  St.  Albans,  out  of  Viridis,  went  for  2,200  guineas ; 
whereas  in  1S77  the  highest  price  obtained  for  one  yearling  was 
800  guineas.  The  colt  by-  St.  Albans  is  an  own  brother  to  Spring- 
field,  but  has  not  nearly  so  much  bone  and  substance  as  that  very 
successful  horse.  His  limbs,  however,  look  extremely  clean  and 
sound.  He  is  a  long  and  well-shaped  colt,  but  seems  rather  slack 
across  his  loins.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  great  reputation  of  his 
brother  he  would  scarcely  have  sold  so  well.  The  saying  that 
“  nothing  succeeds  like  success  ”  is  specially  true  with  regard  to 
breeding  racehorses;  for,  if  once  a  mare  produces  a  good  and 
lucky  horse,  her  stock  are  pretty  certain  to  realize  high  prices 
for  the  future.  At  the  sale  in  question  a  far  better  looking 
colt  than  the  brother  to  Springfield  was  the  son  of  Pamunkey; 
but,  although  he  too  was  by  St.  Albans,  he  did  not  sell  for 
half  as  much  as  the  Viridis  colt,  because  his  mother  had  no 
great  previous  success  to  boast  of.  In  comparing  the  prices 
of  last  year  and  of  this,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
difference  between  them  was  but  trifling,  whereas  the  averages  ol 
the  two  last  sales  were  treble  those  of  1876.  On  the  whole,  the 
Royal  yearlings  may  bo  described  as  having  been  a  fair  lot,  but,  if 
anything,  a  little  deficient  in  size.  We  are  glad  tc  hear  that 
several  of  the  paddocks  have  been  boned  and  limed,  which  was  a 
treatment  they  sorely  needed,  for  they  had  been  grazed  by  horses 
during  a  number  of  years,  and  the  grass  had  become  so  rank  and 
sour  that  the  stock  were  suffering  in  consequence.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  amount  of  capital  which  was  laid  out  upon  it, 
w-e  should  say  that  the  Middle  Park  stud  was  one  of  the  least  suc¬ 
cessful  in  its  yearling  sale.  Both  the  breeding  and  the  appearance 
of  the  lots  offered  was  unexceptionable,  yet  they  scarcely  averaged 
215  guineas.  At  most  sales  this  would  be  considered  a  high  price  ; 
but  Middle  Park  has  long  been  regarded  as  the  very  Utopia  of 
horse-breeding.  At  Newmarket  matters  did  not  improve  for 
breeders.  Little  more  than  half  the  yearlings  sold  went  for 
as  much  as  100  guineas  apiece.  Out  of  over  a  hundred  and 
fifty  lots,  only  six  fetched  1,000  guineas,  and  the  highest  price 
obtained  was  1,600  guineas.  Nor  do  horse-breeding  affairs  seem 
to  be  thriving  much  better  in  America.  The  greatest  yearling 
sale  on  that  continent  is  that  at  the  Preakness  stud,  Lexington, 
Kentucky.  A  few  years  ago  some  capital  prices  were  given, 
although  lately  things  have  not  been  quite  so  prosperous ;  but  the  re¬ 
porter  to  the  New  York  Spirit  of  the  Times  complains  that  the  suras 
brought  in  by  the  “  elegantly-bred  youngsters  ”  at  the  sale  this 
summer  are  the  lowest  which  have  been  obtained  for  the  last  three 
years.  lie  takes  comfort,  nevertheless,  from  the  appearance  at  the 
sale  of  several  agents  of  celebrated  owners  of  racehorses  in  Eng¬ 
land,  which  he  calls  “anew  departure.”  He  thinks  that  in  his 
country  thoroughbred  stock  could  be  bred  far  more  cheaply  than 
in  “  the  British  Isles,”  where  property  is  dear  on  account  of  our 
“  peculiar  landed  systems  ”  and  “  denser  populations,”  the  result 
of  which  is  that  in  England  “none  but  the  opulent  can  afford 
to  keep  studs  and  raise  horses.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Ascot  meeting,  four  of  the  two-year- 
olds  which  had  then  run  in  public  had  distinguished  themselves 
above  their  fellows.  These  were  The  Lady  Morgan  colt,  since 
named  Ruperra,  The  Chance  colt,  Strathern,  and  Lansdown. 
Lansdown  suffered  a  defeat  at  Newmarket  July  meeting,  which 
for  the  time  being  turns  him  out  of  the  first  class,  although  it  is 
|  quite  possible  that  time  may  prove  that  his  forte  lies  in  stamina 
I  rather  than  excessive  speed.  Strathern  has  been  beaten  by  Scape¬ 
grace,  whom  we  mentioned  in  alluding  to  the  stock  of  Wild  Oats. 
As  Strathern  was  carrying  2  lb3.  more  than  Scapegrace,  and  as  it 
was  only  a  half  length  beating,  the  result  is  rather  to  place  Scape¬ 
grace  among  the  best  two-year-olds  than  to  discredit  Strathern. 
Ruperra  has  still  further  distinguished  himself  by  winning  the 
July  Stakes,  but  as  Gunnersbury,  who  ran  second,  was  far  more 
easily  beaten,  later  in  the  week,  by  Leap  Year,  the  result  again 
rather  places  a  new  performer  in  the  first  class,  than  influences  the 
position  of  those  which  have  already  attained  to  fame.  Thus  far 
Ruperra,  Leap  hear,  The  Chance  Colt,  Scapegrace,  and  Strathern, 
have  shown  the  best  public  form,  though  whether  they  are  the  best 
two-year-olds  which  have  yet  been  out  remains  to  be  seen.  The 
opinions  of  judges  vary  as  to  the  appearance  of  Ruperra.  lie 
naturally  finds  admirers,  as  a  tolerably  good-looking  colt  which 
beats  everything  of  his  own  age  which  runs  against  him  is  prettv 
certain  to  do ;  but  there  are  critics  who  do  not  consider  him  built 
on  a  sufficiently  large  scale,  and  think  him,  moreover,  a  little 
short.  Others  argue  that  he  is  unfurnished,  and  that  if  he  can 
run  so  well  in  that  state  he  will  be  a  genuine  flyer  when  more 
matured. 

The  most  interesting  three-year-old  contest  which  has  taken 
place  since  Ascot  was  the  Midsummer  Stakes  at  Newmarket, 
although  only  three  horses  started  for  it,  and  it  was  practically 
reduced  to  a  match.  In  the  Grand  Prix  de  Paris  Thurio  had 
beaten  Insulaire  by  a  head,  and  at  Ascot  Insulaire  had  beaten 
Jannette  by  more  than  fourth  lengths.  How  much  more,  there¬ 
fore,  should  Thurio  now  beat  Jannette.  It  was  true  that  Thurio 
would  have  to  do  battle  with  Jannette  on  4 lbs.  worse  terms  than 
had  Insulaire ;  but  what  were  4  lbs.  in  comparison  with  nearly  five 
lengths.  It  was,  however,  notorious  that  Jannette  had  not"  been 
herself  at  Ascot,  and  for  this  reason  there  were  no  manifestations 
of  surprise  when  Jannette  beat  Thurio  in  a  canter  by  two  lengths. 

It  would  almost  seem  as  if  some  horses  know  when  thev 
are  backed  and  when  they  are  not,  and  act  inversely  to 
the  wishes  of  their  owners.  Of  this  type  of  animal  is  Trappist, 
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who,  when  so  disposed,  is  one  of  the  speediest  horses  in  training 
for  a  short  distance.  On  the  Tuesday  of  the  Newmarket  July 
meeting'  his  admirers  had  laid  3  to  1  that  he  would  win  the 
Cheveley. Stakes.  Apparently  he  could  not  lose,  but  nevertheless 
he  contrived  to  come  in  absolutely  last.  The  next  day,  on  the 
contrary,  when  he  was  not  at  all  fancied,  he  made”  up  his 
mind  to  show  what  he  could  do,  and  won  the  July  Cup  as  if  quite 
pleased  at  upsetting  scientific  calculations. 

The  Liverpool  Cup  scarcely  excited  so  much  interest  this  year 
as  usual.  The  two  highest  weights,  Advance  and  Ilesper,  both 
geldings,  both  by  Speculum,  and  both  belonging  to  the  same 
owner,  were  alternately  made  favourites  ;  and  for  a  long  time  the 
great  source  of  speculation  was  the  question  whether  the  one  or 
the  other  would  be  his  owner’s  representative.  It  is  obvious  that, 
with  two  good  horses  in  a  race,  a  man  may  often  be  unable  until 
near  the  event  to  make  up  his  mind  whether  to  start  both,  or,  in 
the  event  of  only  running  one,  to  decide  which  has  the  best 
chance,  and  in  the  present  instance  it  is  probable  that  the  owner 

Advance  and  Ilesper  had  excellent  reasons  for  leaving  both  in 
until  the  eleventh  hour  ;  but,  of  all  forms  of  gambling,  the  betting 
upon  owners  intentions  which  takes  place  under  such  circumstances 
seems  to  us  to  be  the  most  objectionable.  Eventually  it  became 
known  that  Ilesper  would  not  start,  and  Advance  was  then  a  very 
strong  favourite.  Footstep,  having  beaten  Ilesper  at  Epsom  on 
only  3  lbs.  better  terms  than  she  was  to  run  on  now,  was  also  sup- 
poned,  as  also  was  Plaisante,  an  inferior  racehorse  with  a  very 
light  weight  on  her  back.  As  to  Strathmore,  it  was  almost  certain 
that  with  his  light  weight  he  could  win  if  in  the  humour ;  but 
the  occasions  on  which  he  puts  his  best  leg  foremost  are  few  and 
far  between.  Old  Snail  had  won  this  very  race  last  year,  and  had 
now  only  2  lbs.  added  to  the  weight  he  then  carried ;  but  he  had 
not  been  distinguishing  himself  this  summer,  and  was  supposed  to 
be  either  out  ol  form  or  worn  out,  although  he  was  looking-  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well.  The  only  other  starters  were  Kingsclere,  who  had 
l  un  very  badly  this  year,  and  Constantine,  who  had  been  third  for 
the  Northumberland  Plate  and  second  at  Carlisle.  The  ground 
was  as  hard  as  iron,  and  the  race  was  run  in  a  cloud  of  dust. 
The  pace  was  excellent,  the  time  occupied  by  the  race  havin°*been 
twelve  seconds  less  than  the  fastest  Derby,  for  which  race  the 
course,  though  more  hilly,  is  about  the  same  length  as  that  for 
the  Liverpool  Cup.  Previous  calculations  were'  much  upset,  as 
the  extreme  outsider,  Constantine,  almost  won,  but  was  just 
caught,  and  beaten  on  the  post  by  a  head  by  Strathmore,  who 
happened  to  be  in  a  racing  humour.  It  was  time  that  Strathmore 
did  something,  as  he  had  run  in  fifteen  races  without  winning 
more  than  three,  and,  after  all,  his  victory  in  the  Liverpool  Cup 
was  not  a  very  glorious  performance,  as  he  was  receiving  26  lbs. 
fro  111  Advance.  It  was  a  good  race,  but  the  general  characteristics 
of  the  whole  affair  were  of  the  most  wretched  handicap  type, 
and  it  was  appropriately  ended  with  an  objection  against  the 
winner,  which,  however,  was  overruled. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  CHIEF  ACTORS  IN  THE  PURITAN  REVOLUTION.* 

IT'HEPiE  are  doubtless,  notwithstanding  Dr.  Johnson’s  asser- 
_  tion  that  a  discreet  and  experienced  man  may  be  trusted  to 
wiite  a  preface  even  to  a  book  he  has  not  read,  many  reasons  why 
the  task  is  most  safely  left  to  the  author  himself.  Among  the  rest 
is  this — that  whoever  else  may  be  trusted  to  expatiate  on  the  at¬ 
tractions  or  difficulties  of  the  subject,  no  one  can  be  so  well  quali¬ 
fied  as  the  author  to  express  the  intentions  which  have  guided  him 
in  his  treatment  of  it.  Mr.  Peter  Bayne  is  an  extremely  clever 
essayist,  who  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  his  sentiments 
and  opinions,  especially  as  he  is  thoroughly  alive  to  that  unwritten 
rule  of  rhetoric  which  bids  a  popular  writer  or  speaker,  when  con¬ 
scious  of  having  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head,  not  to  shrink  from 
hitting  it  again  and  driving  it  home.  We  likewise  recognize  in 
him  a  man  of  real  candour  of  mind,  who  admires  generously  and 
hates  vigorously ;  and  who  is  at  the  same  time  restrained  by  no  servile 
obedience  to  authority  from  expressing  the  opinions  he  holds;  who 
declines  implicitly  to  follow  even  historians  regarded  by  him  “  with 
an  admiration  approaching  to  reverence  and  in  whom  the  “  jud°-in"- 
faculty,”  which  lie  rightly  declares  to  be  “  proper  to  every  writer 
who  discusses  historical  questions,”  is  not  likely  to  rust  from  want 
of  exercise.  But  without  the  express  announcement  in  the  preface 
to  the  volume  before  us,  which,  though  to  a  great  extent  a  revised 
reprint  of  essays  that  have  already  appeared  in  periodical  literature 
“  was  planned  as  a  whole  before  the  publication  of  its  parts,”  we 
should  have  hardly  guessed  the  real  nature  of  its  design  or  correctly 
appreciated  its  method : —  r  J 

Selecting  a  certain  number  of  actors  in  the  drama  of  the  period,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  put  myself  into  their  position,  seeing  with  their  eyes  and 
in  the  exercise  of  an  at  least  grammatic  sympathy,  feeling  as  they  felt. 
Should  it  occur  to  the  reader  that  the  views  advanced  in  one  place  are  not 
always  consistent  with  those  advanced  in  another,  ho  will  do  well  to  ask 
whether  the  impression  may  not  be  due  to  the  dramatic  method  which  has 
been  deliberately  adopted. 

We  must  confess  that  the  perusal  of  this  interesting  volume  has 
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nowhere  rendered  it  necessary  for  us  to  suppress  any  rising  com¬ 
plaint  of  the  kind.  Mr.  Bayne  would  hardly  take  it  as  a  compli¬ 
ment  were  we  to  grant  that  in  discussing  the  characters  and 
careers  of  such  personages  as  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  Laud  and 
Clarendon,  Argyle  and  Montrose,  he  does  not  leave  out  of 
view  the  reasons  which  led  them  to  take  different  views  of  the 
problem  of  government  in  Church  or  State  from  those  upheld  by 
Giomwell  and  Milton,  and  that,  though  not  “  by  nature  formed  to 
judge  with  phlegm,”  he  often  tempers  his  judgment,  even  where 
he  condemns,  by  adducing  explanatory  considerations  or  urging 
extenuating  circumstances.  So  much  intelligent  readers  are  wont 
to  expect  even  from  a  reasonable  partisan ;  and  there  is  nothin^- 
specially  dramatic  in  an  endeavour  to  be  fair,  without  which  a 

book  like  Mr.  Bayne’s — essentially  a  book  of  historical  criticism _ 

would  be  simply  worthless.  For  the  rest,  whether  his  method  be 
dramatic  or  not,  he  cannot  be  described  as  forgetful  of  his  own 
part  of  Chorus,  and  indeed  he  poses  in  that  character  at  the  outset  of 
the  book,  in  an  introductory  chapter  headed  “  Three  centuries  a°-o  ” 
Here,  “  from  the  point  of  view  of  what  Mr.  Carlyle  and  the  Germans 
would  call  world-history,’  and  of  what  we  should  prefer  to  call  gene¬ 
ralities, Mr.  Bayne  apprises  us,  in  a  liberal  flow-  of  words  which  do  full 
justice  in  point  of  quantity  to  the  thoughts  they  contain,  how  to 
contemplate  ’  the  Puritan  Devolution.  The  essayist,  it  appears, 
belongs  to  that  school  of  historical  evolution  “  at  the  head  of  which 
are  Goethe  and  Carlyle,”  and  which  holds  “  that  man  signalized  his 
elevation  above  the  animal  world  by  recognizing  himself  as  the 
child  of  the  Infinite.”  Although  there  is  some  fear  that  the  word 
evolution  ’  is  coming  in  this  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  to  assume  the  wide  inheritance  of  that  equally  convenient 
term  “  development,”  the  proposition  is  in  itself  safe  enough  ;  Mr. 
Carlyle  (who  recognized  the  height  of  historical  philosophy  in  a 
lamous  essay  of  Schiller’s)  may  have  said  something  of  the  kind 
moie  than  once,  and  more  than  one  dictum  of  Goethe’s  in  the  same 
sense  might  possibly  be  cited.  If,  however,  we  understand  Mr. 
Bayne  rightly,  all  he  means  is  that,  as  Bunsen  put  it,  man’s  con¬ 
sciousness  ot  God  is  the  real  motive  force  in  history,  and  that  the 
endeavour  to  rectify  human  conceptions  of  God,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  establish  on  a  sounder  footing  the  relations  between 
human  (including  political)  conduct  and  religious  belief,  lav 
at  the  root  of  the  Puritan  Devolution.  In  other  words,  the 
Puritans  were  conscientious  men  who  thought  that  there  was 
much  ialschood  in  the  existing  condition  of  things  in  Church  and 
State  ;  the  force  ol  this  conviction  gave  an  extraordinary  impulse 
to  their  resolution  to  change  it ;  and  it  is  a  shallow  view  which, 
because  of  the  co-operation  of  other  motives,  and  because  of  the 
hastening  or  restraining  force  of  circumstances,  in  the  case  of  par¬ 
ticular  men  and  movements,  at  once  raises  the  charge  of  hypocrisy 
against  the  representatives  of  a  really  spiritual  purpose.  All  this 
is  very  true,  and  has  very  often  been  said  before. 

The  procession  of  characters  appearing  before  us  in  Mr.  Bayne’s 
pages  is  a  familiar  one,  although  marshalled  by  the  essayist  with 
considerable  skill  and  effect.  With  his  comments  we  do  not,  of 
course,  always  agree  ;  but  they  are  based  on  an  intelligent  and  at 
times  close  study  ol  the  materials,  and  dictated  by  principles  which 
the  author  is  at  pains  to  put  before  us  with  suflicient  breadth.  As 
an  historical  and  political  critic,  Mr.  Bayne  can  understand 
differences  of  character  and  divergences  of  purpose ;  he  can  applaud 
Henrietta  Maria’s  zeal  on  behalf  of  her  fellow-Catholics,  and  can 
even  understand  Hyde's  desire  to  preserve  episcopacy,  though  con¬ 
demning  the  way  in  which  he  set  about  it.  He  is  strenuously 
opposed  to  that  party  in  the  Church  of  England  which  attaches 
high  importance  to  its  forms  without  being  desirous  of  merging 
it  in  union  with  Dome ;  and  his  own  views  of  what  the  Church 
of  England  might  have  been  made  are  much  in  accordance 
with  those  of  Bishop  Burnet,  and  are  tinctured  by  a  decided  pre¬ 
ference  for  Presbyterianism.  These  characteristics  and  opinions 
reappear  in  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  essays  of  which  this  volume  is 
composed.  It  is  interesting  to  find  them  exhibited  with  so  much 
consistency  and  advocated  with  so  much  vig-our  by  a  competent 
writer ;  but  there  was  no  need  for  sounding  the  trumpet  so  very 
loudly  before  the  opening  of  the  procession,  or  for  warning  the 
world  so  earnestly  that  in  this  book  it  might  expect  to  find  “  matter 
and  not  common  things.” 

In  manner,  at  all  events,  there  is  in  Mr.  Bayne’s  “  dramatic  ’’ 
essays  peculiarity,  it  not  originality,  enough  and  to  spare.  To 
the  cleverness  ol  this  book  we  have  already  paid  a  tribute;  it 
is  the  very  smartest  that  has  for  some  time  come  under  oui- 
notice.  King  James  I.  is- one  of  those  unfortunate  historical 
characters  who  can  never  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  brilliant  writer 
like  Mr.  Bayne  without  becoming  the  victim  of  a  reckless  ex¬ 
penditure  of  secondhand  satire.  It  is  left  to  a  sober,  though 
frequently  outspoken,  historian  like  Mr.  Gardiner,  and  to  a  subtle 
but  sincere  inquirer  like  Mr.  Spedding,  to  help  us  towards  under¬ 
standing  the  principles,  as  well  as  following  the  course,  of  his 
policy.  Even  Mr.  Green  here  succumbs  to  the  temptation  to 
epigram;  and  Mr.  Bayne,  who  sees  clearly  enough  that,  as  there 
are  two  sides  to  James's  character,  so  there  must  be  two  aspects 
under  which  it  is  to  be  criticized,  almost  makes  us  forget  his 
desire  to  be  fair,  in  our  terror  at  his  too  obvious  desire  to  beVunny. 

The  King  is  “  a  poor  old  nondescript  wise  fool,”  a  “  staggering 
Solomon,’  and  so  forth,  whose  “sagacity  lay,  hidden  but  in¬ 
destructible,  amid  heaps  of  topsy-turvy  rubbish  behind  his  goggle- 
eyes.”  _  The  courtiers  around  him  are  described,  not  incorrectly, 
but  with  overpowering  picturesqueness  of  phrase,  as  “  all  pulling 
and  wrestling  and  whirling  as  in  a  delirious  dance  ”  of  intrigue 
and  counter-intrigue.  Mr.  Bayne,  with  his  usual  candour,  adds 
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that  the  spy  system  was  by  no  means  discontinued  during  the 
Puritan  ascendency,  and  that  its  doom  was  not  sealed  till  “at 
length  a  free  Press  and  Baron  Reuter  began  to  manage  the  in¬ 
telligence  department  for  irresistible  Opinion.”  We  may  add  that 
in  this,  as  in  some  other  respects,  the  Stuart  period  only  inherited 
the  traditions  of  its  predecessor.  Probably  no  Minister  ever  more 
fully  elaborated  the  system  of  keeping  a  watch  over  politicians 
with  whom  he  was  not  in  sympathy,  as  well  as  over  enemies,  than 
the  great  Lord  Burghley. 

The  personage  among  those  sketched  in  this  volume  with  whom 
Mr.  Bayne  is  himself  least  in  sympathy  is  manifestly  Laud; 
but  this"  very  circumstance  appears  to  have  put  the  essayist  on  his 
mettle,  and  he  brushes  aside  with  much  success  Macaulay's 
attempt  to  fasten  upon  Laud  the  defect  of  inherent  mental  feeble¬ 
ness.  That,  on  the  other  hand,  he  should  not  have  recognized  the 
full  force  of  the  feeling  which  impelled  Laud  and  those  who  acted 
with  him  to  regard  order  as  an  indispensable  companion  of  religion, 
is  intelligible,  but  hardly  excusable  in  a  writer  so  confident  in  his 
powers  of  dramatic  sympathy.  It  may  not  be,  and  in  our  belief 
is  not,  the  highest  type  of  mind  which  rigidly  seeks  to  impose  its 
own  interpretation  of  the  lawfully  necessary  in  the  matter  of 
forms ;  but  if  Mr.  Bayne  will  call  to  mind  the  condition  of  the 
Church — and  of  churches — in  the  days  of  Edward  VI.  and 
Somerset,  he  will  see  that  there  was  something  legitimate,  even 
in  a  non-Roman  English  Church,  in  the  reaction  of  sentiment 
against  the  memories  of  the  English  Reformation.  It  was  the 
love  of  order  which  acted  as  so  strong  a  bond  of  union  between 
two  such  meu  as  Laud  and  Stratforjl — a  statement  which  is  by 
no  means  identical  with  Mr.  Bayne’s,  that  Stratford  instinctively 
felt  how  sacerdotalism  in  the  Church  was  the  natural  and  most 
efficient  ally  of  despotism  in  the  State.  We  must,  by  the  by, 
demur  to  Mr.  Bayne's  suggestion  that,  the  real  offence  which 
Laud  found  in Prynne’s Ilistriomastiv  was  not  “the  liberties  taken 
with  Her  Majesty,”  but  the  fierce  hostility  against  Arminianism 
and  Ritualism  which  the  book  exhibits.  Though  Prynne  was 
certainly  not  an  offender  whom  Laud  would  a  priori  be  likely 
to  spare,  the  offence  against  the  Queen  is  to  be  found  not  in  the 
quotation  from  Theopiiylact,  but  in  a  very  downright  phrase  in  the 
index,  which  has  perhaps  escaped  Mr.  Bayne’s  notice,  and  which  we 
are  unfortunately  unable  to  reproduce.  Of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria 
herself  Mr.  Bayne's  sketch  is  spirited  and  vigorous,  and  will  be 
welcomed  by  those  who  have  recently  read  a  well-intentioned 
but  feeble  French  monograph  on  the  same  subject.  While  not 
hesitating  “  specifically  ”  to  name  the  Queen  as  the  author 
of  the  Civil  War,  inasmuch  as  it  was  at  her  bidding  that 
Charles  drew  the  sword,  he  considers  that  as  a  Papist,  and  the 
representative  of  a  cruelly  oppressed  minority,  she  was  justified  in 
advocating,  and  afterwards  in  personally  entering  upon, armed  resist¬ 
ance.  It  is,  however,  in  a  rather  roundabout  way,  to  say  the 
least,  that  Mr.  Bayne  attempts  to  make  the  Queen — if  not  the 
King — responsible  for  the  Irish  Rebellion.  We  will  do  him  the 
justice  of  quoting  his  argument,  as  to  which  it  can  only  be  said 
that  it  amounts  to  no  more  than  an  unproved  suspicion — to  no 
more  than,  if  to  as  much  as,  the  suspicion  attaching  to  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  English  Parliamentary  leaders  to  the  invading  “  army 
of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  ”  in  the  preceding  year.  We  have 
italicised  one  of  the  main  bridges  in  the  argument,  over  which  a 
critical  inquirer  will  be  likely  to  pass  warily,  if  he  passes  at  all : — 

During  the  summer  of  1641,  when  Henrietta  Maria  was  industriously 
engaged  in  army  plots,  and  in  negotiation  with  Catholic  Powers  for  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  to  protect  the  Catholics  of  England  and  of  Ireland,  “  an  un¬ 
speakable  number  ”  of  Irish  Churchmen,  and  “some  good  old  soldiers,” 
who  had  served  in  Spain,  passed  through  London  on  their  way  to  Ireland. 
These,  whose  movements  were  well  /mown  to  the  Jesuits,  who  ag  t  in  were  per¬ 
fectly  in  the  confidence  oj  the  Queen,  were  not  li/tely  to  be  misinformed  as  to 
the  light  in  which  Her  Majesty  would  view  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Irish  Catholics  to  defend  their  cause  and  her  own  in  arms.  The  rebels 
alleged  that  the  Queen  and  the  King  signed  commissions  warranting  the 
enterprise.  This  has  been  commonly  regarded  as  incredible  ;  but  the 
allegation  of  the  insurgents  was  not  a  mere  fiction,  an  impudent  lie.  To 
write  on  a  bill  the  name  of  a  commercial  partner,  with  whom  you  are  on 
confidential  terms,  and  whose  mind  and  will  have  been  amply  signified  to 
you,  is  1  x  morality  ;  hut  it  is  a  different  thing  from  unsanctioned  forgery. 
The  King’s  dark  plottings  with  Montrose,  in  Edinburgh,  at  the  very  time 
when  the  train  was  ignited  in  Ireland  ;  the  conviction  of  Argyie  and 
Hamilton  that  their  arrest,  if  not  death,  had  been  schemed  by  Charles,  and 
the  presumption,  almost  amounting  to  certainty,  that  he  intended  to  make 
a  clutch  at  the  military  force  in  Scotland  ;  the  circumstance  that  the  nucleus 
of  the  little  army  with  which  Montrose  afterwards  did  such  wonders,  consisted 
of  Irish  Catholics  ;  the  reluctance  of  His  Majesty  to  apply  to  the  Irish  Cath¬ 
olics  the  name  of  rebels  ;  all  these  items  of  evidence,  taken  along  with  the 
express  statement  of  the  rebels  that  they  acted  under  his  directions,  justify 
the  grave  suspicion  of  the  Patriots  that  he  had  a  hand  in  the  business. 

As  for  Henrietta  Maria,  there  is  no  conceivable  reason  why  she  should 
have  had  more  scruple  in  counting  upon  the  aid  of  Irish  Papists  to  rescue 
herself  and  her  co-rcligionists  from  thraldom  and  from  deadly  peril  than  in 
invoking  help  from  French  Papists  or  Spanish  Papists ;  and  though  Charles 
did  not  adhere  consistently  and  resolutely  to  the  views  of  the  Queen,  but 
wavered  between  party  and  party  like  a  wave  of  the  sea,  it  was  to  the 
Queen,  and  not  to  the  Constitutional  Protestants  of  England,  that  he  gave 
ear  at  the  critical  juncture  when  it  had  become  a  matter  of  life  or  death  for 
him  to  disabuse  his  Parliament  of  the  idea  that  he  had  leagued  himself  with 
Papists,  both  Irish  and  English,  against  the  religion  and  the  liberty  of  the 
country. 

Of  Mr.  Bayne’s  remaining  characters,  those  which  will  probably 
attract  most  interest  are  Milton  and  Clarendon ;  but  we  prefer 
to  both  these  sketches  the  brief  but  generous  delineation  of  a 
less  well-remembered  figure  of  the  epoch — the  younger  Sir  Harry 
Vane.  In  the  essay  on  Milton  Mr.  Bayne  says  little  that  is  new 
in  substance,  but  contrives  to  invest  with  an  air  of  quasi-originalitv 
even  the  not  very  recent  discovery  that  Satan  is  the  hero  of 


Paradise  Lost.  He  emphatically  insists  on  the  Puritan  thorough* 
ness  of  Milton’s  spirit ;  “  the  melodious  effeminacy,  the  quaint 
sweetness  of  the  Anglican  bards,  from  Herbert  to  Keble  ”  (there  is 
nothing  like  a  round  phrase  on  four  legs,  with  which  it  is  useless 
to  quarrel),  “  had  no  attraction  for  this  strong  man.”  Milton’s 
career  was,  we  find,  not  without  its  drawbacks  ;  for  in  his  youth 
he  had  “  lived  among  the  kind  of  men  who  haunt  seats  of  learning 
— on  the  whole,  the  most  uninteresting  men  in  existence.”  Mr. 
Bayne  is  very  sarcastic  on  the  subject  of  Universities — except 
“  Cromwell's  Universities,”  which  “  dispensed  sound  learning” — 
not  sound  enough,  by  the  way,  to  satisfy  Milton,  in  the  case  of 
Oxford  at  all  events.  But  it  is  a  novel  accusation  against  those 
much-criticized  institutions,  that  they  destroy — what,  we  do  not 
quite  understand  ;  for,  asks  Mr.  Bayne,  if  Shakspeare  had  been  a 
distinguished  University  man,  would  he  have  told  us  of  a 
catch  that  could  “  draw  three  souls  out  of  a  weaver  ?  ” 
It  would  have  been  well  too,  for  Milton,  if  he  could  have  taken  a 
view  of  woman  which  was  not  always,  as  Mr.  Bayne  writes  in  the 
true  grand  style,  “  Hellenic  rather  than  Christian.'’  A  few  pages 
further  on  we  read  about  “  the  worse  than  old  Hebrew  meanness 
of  his  estimate  of  women,”  so  that  what  between  Hebraising  and 
Griecising  (may  we  suggest  this  form  instead  of  “  Greecising,” 
which  Mr.  Bayno  rightly  thinks  an  imperfect  translation  of 
Goethe’s  “ griicisiren  ”?)  he  manifestly  fell  short  of  the  true  ideal. 
In  substance,  we  thoroughly  agree  with  the  opinion  advanced  on 
this  head  by  Mr.  Bayne,  wlio  criticises  with  great  justice  Milton’s 
description  of  the  first  woman,  “  whom  Charlotte  Bronte  says  he 
never  saw.”  The  suggestion,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  poem 
which,  like  Paradise  Lost  or  tho  Inferno,  contains  a  description  of 
eternal  punishment,  will  on  that  account  fail  to  be  “  permanently 
enshrined  among  the  household  treasures  of  mankind,”  is  beyond 
us.  But  Mr.  Bayne  is  not  averse  to  prophecy,  more  especially 
to  that  hypothetical  form  of  prophetic  retrospection,  dear  to 
many  historical  and  political  essayists,  as  to  things  which  might 
have  happened  if  men  had  acted  otherwise  than  as  they  did  act.  Had 
the  Puritan  revolution  triumphed  in  1650,  instead  of  its  offspring, 
the  Whig  revolution,  in  1688 — had  the  constitutional  monarchists 
in  England  coalesced  with  the  Scottish  Covenanters — had  Hyde 
taken  a  different  course  from  that  which  he  pursued  in 
binding  himself  personally  to  the  King,  and  had  the 
Puritans  thus  only  achieved  a  triumph  with  which  the 
great  body  of  Englishmen  could  have  thoroughly  sympathized, 
then  many  things  might  have  happened  differently  in  consequence. 
We  are  aware  that  this  is,  after  all,  a  mere  way  of  putting  views  of 
conduct  impressively  ;  but  it  is  a  way  which  Mr.  Bayne  chooses 
rather  too  frequently.  His  book  thus  acquires  an  over-confident 
tone  which,  in  conjunction  with  his  uniformly  bold  criticism  of 
men  and  transactions,  disguises  his  real  intention,  for  which  we 
give  him  full  credit,  to  he  both  just  and  generous.  In  the  latter 
direction  he  will  perhaps  advance  even  further,  and  learn  to 
recognize  more  fullvjthe  nobler  aspects  of  other  systems  of  Church 
government  than  those  for  which  he  has  a  sincere  preference.  Of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  he  says  that,  “  looked  at  from  without, 
it  wears  a  formidable  appearance  ;  but,  within,  it  has  always  been 
easy-going  and  popular,  governed  by  the  sentiment  of  its  members, 
and  issuing  its  censures  at  long  intervals.”  He  is  indignant  that 
Mr.  Buckle,  “manufacturing  history  out  of  formulas  in  a  logic 
mill,”  should  have  committed  the  “  stupendous  blunder  ”  of  draw¬ 
ing  a  parallel  between  the  priesthood  of  Spain  and  the  pastorate 
of  Scotland.  Be  it  so.  We  regret  with  him  the  broken  promises 
and  the  blind  intolerance  of  the  Restoration ;  hut,  notwithstanding 
his  valuable  rectification  of  the  view  often  taken  of  the  intentions 
of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  (pp.  226,  360),  we  fail  to  see 
that  the  Revolution  ever  succeeded  in  establishing  a  basis  for  a 
religious  settlement  in  accordance  with  the  past  as  well  as  with 
the  present  of  the  national  life. 


STEEVENS’S  CRIMEAN  CAMPAIGN* 

THE  “friends”  who  persuaded  Colonel  Steevens  to  publish 
an  account  of  his  personal  experiences  during  the  Crimean 
war  would  have  done  him  a  great  ldndness  if  they  had  at 
the  same  time  persuaded  him  to  draw  his  pen  through  much 
more  than  half  of  what  he  had  written.  Here  and  there  through¬ 
out  the  volume  we  find  facts  of  real  interest,  particularly  those 
which  show  the  astounding  ignorance  of  the  military  art  that  pre¬ 
vailed  at  that  time  in  the  English  army,  and  the  noble  patience 
with  which  the  junior  officers  and  men  boro  the  results  of  such 
stupidity  in  high  quarters  as  surely  has  never  been  equalled  in 
war.  But  the  long,  rambling  narrative,  the  piles  of  irrelevant 
matter  in  which  no  living  soul  could  possibly  be  interested,  the 
records  of  private  discomfort  and  dreary  routine  existence,  might 
have  been  omitted  with  great  benefit  to  tbe  book.  However, 
it  is  not  without  a  certain  interest  that  we  read  a  book  written 
evidently  by  a  gallant  officer  who  has  worthily  done  his  duty 
in  a  great  war,  yet  who  appears  to  he  at  this  day  as  en¬ 
tirely  without  interest  in  the  art  of  war  as  he  was  when  he 
first  clad  himself  in  uniform.  The  Russians  or  the  English 
attacked,  so  many  men  were  killed,  and  the  result  was  so  and  so. 
But  why  they  attacked,  and  how,  and  what  was  the  cause  of 
success  or.  failure,  seem,  generally  speaking,  to  be  considered  by 
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the  author  as  quite  immaterial.  He  is  good  enough  to  “  review 
briefly  the  causes  which  led  to  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and 
Russia  in  the  years  1854-5-6.”  His  review,  which  is  contained  in 

iust  one  page,  comes  to  this — that  once  upon  a  time,  when  every- 
lody  was  happy,  a  naughty  Emperor  coveted  Constantinople,  “  and 
only  awaited  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the  accomplishment  of 
his  ambitious  design.”  So  he  picked  a  quarrel  with  the  Porte, 
using  as  a  pretext  “  an  obscure  dispute  between  some  Greek  and 
Latin  monks,”  and  invaded  Wallachia  and  Moldavia.  But  two 
good  fairies,  called  England  and  France,  “  cordially  united  to 
restrain  the  ambition  of  that  country.”  The  Porte  “  claimed  their 
assistance,”  and  their  combined  fleets  entered  the  Black  Sea  in 
January  1854.  See  what  an  easy  thing  it  is  to  write  history ;  and 
what  a  pity  that  Mr.  Kinglake  should  take  so  much  trouble 
about  the  reasons  of  things,  instead  of  touching  it  all  oil’  in  a  few 
short  sentences. 

On  the  voyage  from  England  to  the  East,  the  usual  monotony 
prevailed ;  and  Colonel  Steevens  duly  informs  his  readers  of  every 
dreary  incident  that  occurred.  Cape  St.  Vincent  is  passed,  and 
near  it  a  French  brig.  “  It  occurred  to  us  as  singular  that  nearly 
forty-nine  years  previously  the  British  and  French  fleets  had  been 
engaged  in  a  bloody  battle  near  the  same  spot.”  To  this  is  added 
a  foot-note: — ‘‘The  memorable  battle  of  Trafalgar,  October  21st, 
1805.”  We  are  told  quite  simply  that  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar 
“  rises  majestically  from  the  sea,  with  its  strongly  fortified  town 
at  its  foot  ” ;  that  Ceuta  “  is  a  Spanish  fort  on  the  African  side  ”  ; 
that  “  a  disagreeable  hot  wind,  called  sirocco,  blew  to-day  ” ;  that 
“  Pantellaria  is  about  20  miles  long,  and  at  this  time  contained 
5,000  inhabitants,  and  belonged  to  Sardinia ;  distant  from  Malta 
140  miles”;  that  “  we  were  much  struck  with  the  beautiful  blue 
colour  of  the  sea  ” ;  and  so  on,  with  a  weary  detail  of  utterly  un¬ 
interesting  facts  and  impressions.  Yet  there  is  a  certain  interest 
in  the  fact  that  these  things  are  related  at  all ;  for  we  see  plainly 
enough  what  manner  of  men  were  those  gallant  British  igno¬ 
ramuses  who  fought  so  stoutly,  and  died,  often  so  unnecessarily,  on 
the  heights  before  Sebastopol.  Two  passages  in  the  book,  taken 
together,  though  they  actually  occur  far  apart,  furnish  as  sound 
a  proof  of  the  need  for  military  instruction  as  could  be  found  in  a 
whole  volume  of  elaborate  reasoning : — 

In  the  Bosphorus,  between  Scutari  and  Pera,  stands  a  tower  called 
Leander’s  Tower,  which  (says  tradition)  was  built  by  some  Sultan  as  a 
refuge  for  his  beautiful  daughter,  who,  it  was  foretold,  would  die  from  the 
bite  of  an  animal.  She,  however,  was  not  safe  here,  but  died  from  the  sting 
of  an  asp,  conveyed  to  her  in  a  bouquet  by  her  lover.  It  was  a  favourite 
joke  of  one  of  our  officers  to  endeavour  to  force  this  old  story  upon  us  (as  a 
new  anecdote)  upon  each  occasion  of  crossing,  quietly  saying  : — “  Did  you 
ever  hear  that  interesting  story  about  that  tower?”  until  the  question 
became  quite  a  saying  with  us. 

Not  a  sign  betrays  the  existence  in  the  minds  of  these  gallant 
fellows  of  any  notion  that  there  are  other  associations  connected 
with  “  Leander’s  Tower.”  The  brilliant  joke  was  current  in  May 
1854.  In  September  of  the  same  year  Colonel  Steevens  was  on 
outpost  duty,  or  “  on  picket,”  as  it  was  then  called,  in  front  of 
Sebastopol : — 

A  Russian  officer  with  an  escort  of  Cossacks  came  and  reconnoitred  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine  ;  our  brigadier  happened  to  be  visiting  the 
pickets  at  the  time,  and  as  none  of  the  pickets  tired,  he  reproved  us  for  not 
doing  so,  saying  that  it  was  a  most  daring  reconnaissance  ;  but  we  had  at 
that  time  received  such  strict  orders  not  to  betray  our  position  by  showing 
ourselves  or  tiring,  that  it  was  very  puzzling  for  us,  new  hands  at  cam¬ 
paigning,  to  know  how  to  act. 

At  the  present  day  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  find  an 
officer  so  entirely  ignorant  of  the  duties  of  outposts,  yet  Colonel 
Steevens  was  above  the  average  in  knowledge  and  energy,  as  was 
proved  by  his  subsequent  selection  for  various  posts.  This  com¬ 
placent  acceptance  of  ignorance  is  both  interesting  and  suggestive. 
It  explains,  as  nothing  else  could,  how  such  grievous  errors  as 
marked  the  conduct  of  the  war  were  possible.  It  is  true 
that  the  leader  of  the  force  was  a  Peninsular  veteran,  but 
whatever  he  learnt  in  the  Peninsula  seems  to  have  been  of 
no  use  to  him  in  the  Crimea.  “  New  hands  at  campaign¬ 
ing  ”  is  a  phrase  which  exactly  suited  the  whole  army.  But  if 
rules  for  outpost  duties  were  unknown,  it  was  not  for  want 
of  a  love  of  regulation,  for  we  read  that,  on  the  6th  of  August, 
“An  order  was  issued  permitting  moustaches  to  be  worn,  and 
we  were  much  amused  at  the  wording  of  the  order,  which 
prescribed  the  exact  number  of  inches  to  be  shaved  between  the 
moustache  and  the  whiskers,  as  if  every  man’s  face  was  the  same 
size.” 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  British  expeditionary  force  was 
sent  out  deficient  in  proper  commissariat  arrangements,  and  the 
tragical  side  of  the  ignorance  of  war  then  prevailing  in  this  country 
soon  began  to  appear.  In  June  the  troops  were  in  Bulgaria.  The 
division  to  which  the  Connaught  Rangers  belonged  was  sent  out 
every  morning  at  eight  o’clock  to  drill  and  remained  out  till  one 
o’clock  p.if.  Yet  Colonel  Steevens  assures  us  that,  owing  to  de¬ 
fective  commissariat  arrangements,  the  rations  did  not  arrive  early 
enough  for  the  men’s  breakfasts  to  be  prepared,  “  and  they  were 
frequently  obliged  to  go  through  these  long  and  fatiguing  parades 
without  having  broken  their  fast.”  Who  can  be  surprised  that  in 
July  the  cholera  appeared  among  the  troops,  and  raged  with 
horrible  intensity  ;  yet  we  find  that  even  in  August,  “  as  the  com¬ 
missariat  persisted  in  killing  meat  by  day,  half  of  it  became  bad 
before  it  was  required  to  be  cooked.” 

In  September  the  force  embarked  for  the  Crimea,  the  dreadful 
cholera  still  hanging  on  to  it.  While  at  sea  the  Connaught 
Rangers  appear  to  have  lost  at  the  rate  of  about  two  men  per  day, 


yet  the  gaiety  of  the  officers,  and,  we  have  no  doubt,  of  the  men, 
was  by  no  means  abated.  The  usual  amusements  on  ship  board  were 
kept  going,  and  “  our  skipper  (a  Scotchman)  happening  to  let  out 
that  he  had  champagne  on  board,  we  had  it  produced,  and  daily 
drank  success  to  the  expedition  until  the  stock  was  exhausted.” 
On  the  14th  of  September  the  army  landed,  but  landed  without 
the  men’s  knapsacks.  Each  man  carried  only  a  shirt  and  a  pair 
of  boots  wrapped  in  one  blanket,  together  with  three  days’  rations, 
consisting  of  salt  pork  and  biscuits — strange  food  for  men  suffering 
from  diarrhoea  and  always  in  the  presence  of  cholera.  That  night 
the  rain  descended  in  torrents,  and  the  temperature  was  very  low. 
There  was  no  fuel  but  grass  and  furze,  so  that  fires  speedily  died 
out,  and  cooking  was  hopeless.  Under  the  pouring  rain  the 
British  army  lay  down  and  slept  from  sheer  fatigue,  because, 
though  they  had  only  advanced  two  or  three  miles  in  the  country, 
they  had,  to  use  Colonel  Steevens's  words,  “advanced  and  retired 
several  times.” 

Of  course  the  cholera  was  busy  in  the  night.  Forward  marched 
this  gallant,  suffering,  doomed  army — doomed  because  of  the 
sheer  ignorance  of  war  which  prevailed  at  that  time  throughout 
the  service.  Blunderingly,  but  splendidly,  they  won  the  battle  of 
the  Alma,  sending  home  their  letters  of  love  and  assurances  of  safety 
through  the  medium  of  the  Times'  Correspondent.  After  the 
battle,  they  were  moved  backwards  and  forwards  before  they 
finally  reached  the  ground  on  which  they  were  to  bivouac  ;  having 
been  fifteen  hours  under  arms  without  food,  and  a  great  part  of  that 
time  unnecessarily.  Yet  in  all  their  movements  backwards  and 
forwards  they  never  discovered  that  the  Russians  in  their  flight 
had  abandoned  guns  which  Vere  at  that  time  close  at  hand.  The 
battle  of  the  Alma  was  fought  on  the  20th ;  yet,  from  utter 
deficiency  in  all  proper  organization,  the  army  did  not  begin 
its  march  towards  Sebastopol  before  the  23rd.  The  wonderful 
flank  march  was  decided  upon.  The  Tchernaya  was  crossed  on 
the  25th ;  and,  “  after  being  unnecessarily  marched  about,  up  one 
hill  and  down  another,  through  some  blunder  on  the  part  of  the 
Staff,”  the  force  bivouacked  before  Balaklava.  The  total  loss  from 
cholera  in  about  three  months,  up  to  the  latter  part  of  October, 
had  been  seventy-seven  officers  and  men  in  one  battalion.  Then 
came  battles  the  peculiarity  of  which  was  that  there  was  no 
design  in  them ;  that  officers  and  men  simply  did  their  best, 
and,  sometimes  without  ammunition,  defeated  the  enemy  by 
sheer  bulldog  courage  and  tenacity :  and  then  the  terrible 
winter.  The  men  were  ill  clad,  and  had  no  camp  kettles;  for, 
as  the  knapsacks  were  left  on  board  ship,  and  no  straps 
issued  for  fastening  camp  kettles  to  any  part  of  the  soldier’s 
dress,  the  kettles  were  dropped  when  the  regiment  went 
into  action  at  the  Alma.  Colonel  Steevens  very  justly  says, 
“  The  British  soldier  could  hardly  be  expected  to  fight  with  a  tin 
kettle  tied  to  his  tail  and  wobbling  about  with  every  movement.” 
The  shame  of  it  was  that,  with  a  sea  covered  by  the  fleets  of  Eng¬ 
land,  with  a  country  of  engineers  at  their  back,  the  military  autho¬ 
rities  had  neither  accumulated  reserve  articles  of  equipment  in 
depots,  nor  even  made  good  roads  between  the  army  before  Sebas¬ 
topol  and  its  one  port  of  supply,  Balaklava.  In  December  no 
camp  kettles  had  been  issued ;  there  was  hardly  any  fuel  to  be 
found,  yet  the  commissariat  issued  raw  salt  pork,  biscuit,  and 
green  coffee  to  the  men.  The  poor  fellows  tried  to  roast  the  coffee 
in  their  mess  tins,  which  naturally  fell  to  pieces,  and  to  simulate 
the  grinding  by  smashing  the  berries  with  a  heavy  shot  on  a  stone. 
The  half-roasted  coffee  added  to  the  prevalent  sickness,  and 
many  of  the  men  were  obliged  to  eat  their  salt  pork  raw. 
And  this  occurred  while  they  were  suffering  from  constant  over¬ 
fatigue  and  bitter  cold.  A  little  before  Christmas  a  rumour 
came  to  the  camp  that  some  large  tin  cans  could  be  bought 
at  Balaklava;  so  down  went  the  quarter-master  of  the  Con¬ 
naught  Rangers,  and  succeeded  in  getting  sixteen.  Colonel 
Steevens  says  that  on  the  morning  when  the  new  boilers  were  first 
used  a  deputation  from  the  different  companies,  headed  by  the 
sergeant-major,  thanked  the  colonel,  saying  that  they  had  not  felt 
so  comfortable  for  many  a  week.  Early  in  January  there  were 
only  250  men  fit  for  duty  in  the  battalion,  and  there  were 
only  14,000  effective  men  in  the  whole  British  army.  The 
transport  service  was  still  in  a  state  of  collapse,  the  cavalry 
were  being  worn  out  by  conveying  the  sick  to  Balaklava.  Medi¬ 
cine  had  become  scarce,  because,  although  the  Medway  was 
lying  at  Balaklava  with  a  large  consignment  of  medical 
stores,  they  could  not  be  got  at,  as  they  were  stowed  be¬ 
neath  a  cargo  of  shot  and  shell.  Stretchers  were  much  needed, 
but  were  not  available  because  the  canvas  had  been  sent  in  one 
ship  and  the  wooden  frames,  &c.,  in  another.  Soaked  in  the 
trenches,  the  men  had  no  change  of  clothes  when  they  returned 
to  their  wet  tents.  In  addition  to  cholera  and  diarrhoea,  scurvy 
was  now  prevalent  from  the  entire  absence  of  vegetable  diet.  The 
English  Ambassador  at  Constantinople  sent  up  a  vessel  full  of 
cabbages  and  other  vegetables  for  the  use  of  the  troops  : — 

But,  because  such  articles  were  not  included  in  the  daily  ration  of  the 
troops,  neither  the  Quartermaster-General’s  nor  the  Commissariat  Depart¬ 
ment  would  undertake  to  issue  them,  and  consequently  the  vessel  discharged 
these  vegetables  into  the  harbour.  Our  ever-vigilant  Quartermaster,  seeing 
numbers  of  cabbages,  &c.,  boating  about,  brought  up  several  loads  of  them, 
and  they  proved  most  acceptable. 

Yet  there  was  actually  at  the  time  a  quantity  of  parsnips  in  a 
garden  close  to  the  camp,  which  the  English  never  discovered 
till  the  clever  little  Zouaves  were  observed  digging  for  them.  For 
want  of  proper  organization  at  Balaklava,  many  vessels  discharged 
their  upper  cargo  of  ammunition  and  took  back  their  under  cargo 
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of  warm  clothing;  to  Constantinople.  Huts  had  arrived  from 
England,  hut  were  placed  in  store  at  Balaklava  for  want  of  means 
to  carry  them  up  to  the  front;  and  the  soldiers,  dying  of  cold  and 
misery,  were  little  consoled  at  hearing  that  the  Government  had 
sent  out  wooden  legs  at  the  rate  of  four  per  man.  The  little  joke 
on  this  occasion  was  that  the  Government  took  them  for  donkeys. 

This  list  of  blunders  is  too  sickening,  nor  would  we  dwell 
on  it  but  for  the  fact  that  there  are  men  even  now  who 
cannot  see  why  a  more  sensible  organization  and  better  instructed 
officers  are  necessary.  There  have  been  exclamations  against 
Russian  want  of  forethought  in  the  late  war,  and  the  criticism  was 
just,  but  it  comes  badly  from  those  who  still  drag  the  wheels  of 
progress  in  the  English  army.  It  is  fortunate  that  a  book  should 
appear,  written  by  an  officer  who  evidently  reverences  the  powers 
that  be,  and  yet  unsparingly  exposes  the  shameful  carelessness  of 
the  powers  that  were.  The  powers  that  be  to-day  will  to-morrow 
be  the  powers  that  were ;  they  will  be  wise  to  take  care  that  no 
such  disasters  as  those  of  the  Crimea  occur  at  a  time  when  the 
power  of  public  criticism  is  even  greater  than  they. 

There  is  nothing  more  to  be  said  of  Colonel  Steevens's  book  than 
that  it  is  very  simple,  entirely  non-scientitic,  and  in  its  gentle 
ripple  of  gossip  from  beginning  to  end  contains  some  of  the  heaviest 
charges  that  were  ever  made  against  careless  military  administra¬ 
tion  and  ignorant  officers  of  all  grades.  These  are.  the  pearls  of 
the  narrative,  and  are  worth  placing  in  a  better  setting.  There  is 
nothing  else  worth  noticing  in  the  book. 


ANCIENT  PROVENCE.* 

M  LENTHERIC  is  known  already  to  some  of  our  readers  by 
o  his  volume  on  “  Les  Villes  Mortes  du  Golfe  de  Lyon,” 
which  was  published  in  1876  and  reviewed  in  these  columns.  The 
present  volume,  La  Grice  et  V Orient  en  Provence,  without  being 
precisely  a  continuation  of  the  work  which  preceded  it,  is  another 
fruit  of  the  same  studies.  M.  Lentheric  may  be  heartily  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  attention  of  English  readers  for  the  most  substantial 
qualities  which  can  be  possessed  by  a  writer  of  his  class.  In  the 
first  place,  the  tract  of  country  which  he  writes  about  is  familiar 
to  him  in  all  its  details.  He  is  a  civil  engineer  with  a  Govern¬ 
ment  appointment,  Ingenieur  des  Fonts  et  Chaussees,  and  he  is  at 
*he  same  time  a  scientific  archaeologist.  His  profession  and  his 
favourite  pursuit  have  both  together  supplied  materials  to  M. 
Lentheric  as  an  author  and  given  plenty  of  ballast  to  his  books. 
His  literary  qualities  are  exactly  what  they  ought  to  be  for  a 
writer  on  such  subjects.  lie  avoids  the  usual  dulness  of  archaeolo¬ 
gists  without  ever  allowing  himself  to  fall  into  the  verbiage  of  the 
ordinary  litterateur.  His  style  is  pure  and  sound,  and  never  loses 
the  simple  dignity  which  belits  the  subject. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  volume  is  to  give  clearness  and  pre¬ 
cision  to  the  reader's  conception  of  Greek  and  Eastern  influence 
in  Provence.  Every  Frenchman  of  ordinary  education  knows 
vaguely  that  the  Greeks  traded  at  Marseilles,  and  that  a  Phoenician 
colony  established  itself  there  ;  but  now,  with  the  help  of  M.  Len- 
theric's  handy  volume,  he  can  study  the  subject  in  detail.  The  book, 
in  short,  is  a  sort  of  portable  telescope,  or  what  the  French  call  a 
lunette  d'approche.  It  brings  the  distant  past  nearer  to  us.  Like 
its  predecessor,  it  is  made  clearer  by  good  maps  of  the  localities, 
which  exhibit  in  some  instances  both  the  ancient  and  modern 
states  of  a  place. 

M.  Lentheric  begins  by  an  attack  upon  the  unintelligent  way  of 
travelling  to  which  the  railways  have  accustomed  us.  Of  course, 
being  a  Frenchman,  he  has  not  read  Mr.  Ruskin  ;  but  he  says  the 
same  things.  He  says  that  we  travel  in  these  days  without  effort 
and  often  without  pleasure,  almost  always  without  intelligence  or 
mental  benefit.  Besides  thi3  evil,  he  considers  that  the  modern 
habit  of  rapid  travel  has,  to  a  great  extent,  incapacitated  us  for 
quiet  study  at  home : — ■ 

L’ir.dustrie  modernc,  enfacilitant  d’une  maniere  prodigieuse  les  transports 
a  grand  vitesse,  a  fait  naitre  en  nous  un  gout  immodere  pour  la  locomotion 
comfortable  et  rapide,  et  a  developpe  en  meme  temps  une  disaffection  non 
nioins  grande  de  l’etude  et  du  foyer.  Sous  cette  inliuence,  que  jecrois  mau- 
vaise,  nous  pcrdons  chaque  jour  de  plus  en  plus  lc  sentiment  eleve'  et  delicat 
de  la  nature ;  et  c’est  par  milliers  que  l’on  pourrait  compter  ceux  qui, 
apres  avoir  traverse  plusicurs  fois  en  tous  sens  l’Europe,  la  France,  ou  meme 
seulement  lour  modeste  province,  n’ont  jamais  songe  a  se  rendre  ccmpte 
des  dispositions  generates,  et  des  transformations  incessantes  du  sol  qu’ils 
out  si  souvent  foule.  .  .  .  Ce  n’est  pas  voir  que  d’assister,  impassible  et 
inerte  de  corps  et  d’ame,  an  defile  rapide  d'une  se'rie  de  tableaux  dont  on 
ne  saisit  ni  l’ordre,  ni  l’origine,  ni  Tharmonie,  qui  n'eveillent  dans  le  cceur 
aucune  esperance  et  auxquels  ne  se  rattache  aucun  souvenir. 

M.  Lentheric  gives  a  concentrated  expression  to  his  opinion 
about  modern  travelling  by  remarking  that  it  is  simply  mechanical, 
and  that  the  intellectual  element  is  often  entirely  wanting  to  it. 
So  it  is,  no  doubt ;  but  railways  take  us  to  places  where  we  may 
awake  from  our  lethargy,  and  look  about  us  with  a  renewed 
interest  in  things.  Such  books  as  the  one  before  us  are  an  ex¬ 
cellent  preparation  for  visiting  a  place ;  and  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  right  philosophy  of  railway  travelling  is  to  accept 
thankfully  the  facility  of  transport,  go  to  sleep  as  much  as  we  like 
on  the  way,  and  then  study  the  places  we  stay  in  with  the  help  of 
an  intelligent  guide.  Our  present  instructor  begins  with  a  chapter 
on  Primitive  Provence  and  the  Celtic  oppida,  in  which  he  gives 
quite  a  correct  account  of  the  true  nature  of  an  oppidum,  thereby 
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rendering  a  service  to  the  general  reader,  whose  notions  on  the 
subject  are  almost  invariably  confounded  with  his  ideas  about  a 
more  developed  form  of  fortified  town.  M.  Lentheric  is  careful  to 
tell  his  reader  that  in  quite  primitive  times  the  oppidum  was  not 
what  we  call  a  town,  but  a  port  of  refuge  or  observation,  inside 
which  the  population  of  the  neighbourhood  came  for  protection 
in  times  of  special  dauger.  In  ordinary  time3  these  people  would 
be  scattered  about  the  fields  in  the  valleys  which  they  cultivated. 
As  to  the  fortification  of  the  Celtic  oppida,  M.  Lentheric  speaks  of 
it  with  much  respect,  saying  that  it  was  sometimes  formidable 
and  did  the  greatest  honour  to  the  Celtic  or  Gaulish  engineers  who 
conceived  the  plan  and  directed  its  execution.  The  locality  chosen 
was  usually  a  hill-top  or  plateau,  and  this  was  entirely  surrounded 
with  a  great  wall,  sometimes  thirty  feet  high,  and  seldom  less  than 
twelve  or  sixteen.  The  circuit  of  the  wall  varied  from  one  to  lour 
miles.  Below  the  wall  the  slopes  of  the  hiil  were  kept  clear  of 
trees,  so  that  the  assailant  might  have  no  cover.  It  was  only 
gradually  that  these  rude  hill  forts  were  transformed  into  something 
like  towns.  After  describing  them  somewhat  minutely,  M.  Len¬ 
theric,  in  a  luminous  generalization  gives  the  following  picture  of 
ancient  Gaul : — 

Des  bnssins  isoles  les  uns  des  nutres  par  des  chimes  de  montagnes  rarement 
franchies  ;  chaque  vallee  reduite  aux  strictes  ressources  de  sa  production  in- 
dividuelle  ;  un  territoire  souvent  desert  ct  tres-pauvrement  cultive ;  sur 
toutes  les  hauteurs,  des  enceintes  fortifies  ;  point  de  routes,  a  peine 
quelques  senders  de  pietons  ;  et  au  bas  de  la  vallee  le  fleuve  fibre,  sans  digues, 
unique  voie  de  communication,  transportant  sur  des  barques  grossiercs  ou 
sur  desradeaux  les  homines  et  leur  materiel. 

Many  very  interesting  pages  then  follow  on  primitive  communi¬ 
cation  by  water,  and  on  the  ancient  state  of  the  country  about 
Arles.  Our  readers  are  probably  aware  that  the  Rhone  is  confined 
by  great  dykes  which  protect  the  neighbourhood  of  Arles.  With- 
oiiOthem  the  region  would  be  frequently  under  water ;  with  them 
its  existence  is  something  like  that  of  Holland.  The  dykes  begin 
at  Beaucaire  and  La  Montagnette,  about  three  miles  above 
Tarascon,  and  go  down  to  the  sea.  Altogether  there  are  more 
than  two  hundred  miles  of  these  works,  and  the  constant  small 
repairs  of  them,  without  counting  the  heavy  extraordinary  repairs 
after  great  disasters,  cost  about  5,000 1.  a  j'ear,  regularly.  It  is 
supposed  that  these  dykes  were  in  a  rudimentary  condition  about 
the  twelfth  century,  since  which  time  they  have  been  gradually 
improved  down  to  the  present  day,  when  they  exhibit  all  the  per¬ 
fection  of  modern  engineering.  M.  Lentheric,  however,  is  decid¬ 
edly  opposed  to  their  existence,  and  believes  the  construction  of 
them  to  have  been  nothing  but  a  gigantic  mistake.  If  the  Nile 
had  been  enclosed  by  dykes,  he  argues,  Egypt  would  have  ceased 
to  be  fertile.  If  the  Rhone  had  not  been  so  enclosed,  he  is  firmly 
convinced  that  a  broad  region  would  have  been  compensated  for 
the  inconvenience  of  occasional  flooding  by  the  richer  soil  brought 
and  deposited  by  the  river  and  by  far  heavier  crops.  Ilis  opinion, 
founded  on  the  most  intimate  knowledge  possible  of  the  country, 
is  that  towns  and  villages  ought  to  have  been  protected  by  im¬ 
permeable  dykes  high  enough  never  to  be  submerged,  but  that  the 
open  country  should  have  been  left  undefended  from  the  beneficent 
inundations.  It  is  quite  possible  that  M.  Lentheric  may  be  right, 
but  it  would  be  difficult  now  to  put  his  ideas  into  execution, 
because  the  country  is  studded  with  buildings  which  have  been 
erected  trusting  to  the  dykes  of  the  river. 

The  state  of  the  Arlesian  territory  in  prehistoric  times  may  be 
roughly  understood  by  imagining  what  would  happen  now  if  the 
dykes  were  removed  and  the  ground  lowered  six  feet — that  being 
the  estimated  amount  of  its  aggregate  elevation  since  those  times. 
Then  the  greater  part  of  the  land  between  Avignon  and  the  sea 
was  completely  covered  by  the  ordinary  waters  of  the  Rhone  and 
the  Durance.  Out  of  this  sheet  of  water  rose  various  rocky 
heights  as  islands.  These  islands  are  of  course  still  distinguishable 
by  their  elevation  above  the  general  level.  The  most  remarkable 
were  Tile  de  Cordcs  (insula  de  Cordoa)  and  Montmajour.  From 
the  middle  ages  down  to  the  French  Revolution  Montmajour  was 
occupied  by  the  Benedictine  monks,  and  the  ruins  of  their 
monastery  still  crown  the  rocky  heights,  harmonizing  well  with 
the  natural  architecture  of  the  rocks. 

The  ancient  archipelago  of  Arles  was  surrounded  by  shallow 
lagoons,  and  these  were  navigated  on  rafts  and  inflated  skins.  The 
use  of  skins  inflated  under  a  raft  of  planks,  as  it  is  still  practised 
on  the  Euphrates,  gives  us  a  clear  practical  notion  of  ancient 
navigation  in  Provence.  Nobody  in  that  region  now  floats  on  in¬ 
flated  skins,  but  a  Jesuit  of  antiquarian  tendencies,  called 
Montigny,  descended  the  Rhone  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  on  three  skins  fastened  to  a  triangular  deck,  just  to  see 
how  the  old  system  would  answer.  This  practical  Jesuit  seems  to 
have  had  a  sail,  for  M.  Lentheric  speaks  of  “  les  agres  ”  on  his 
deck,  but  that  may  mean  anything  which  is  not  the  hull.  He  had 
a  rudder  and  oars  made  like  battledores  with  skin  in  the  place  of 
net,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  successful.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  his  machine  would  be  much  safer  th*n  the  common 
open  boat;  but  all  excessively  light  floating  machines  are  difficult 
to  deal  with  against  a  wind,  as  we  know  by  inflated  india-rubber 
boats.  The  Chevalier  de  Folard  tried  to  adapt  inflated  skins  to 
modern  military  uses,  but  modern  pontoons  have  too  completely 
superseded  them  for  any  such  revival  to  be  possible. 

In  ancient  times  there  were  three  distinct  kinds  of  navigation 
about  Arles,  those  of  the  river,  the  sea,  and  the  lagoons.  They 
are  distinguished  as  follows  by  M.  Lentheric  : — 

A  chacune  de  ces  trois  navigations  correspondnit  une  marine  spdciale.  II 
y  avait  done  it  la  fois  une  flotte  maritime,  une  liotte  fluviale  ct  une  flotte 
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paludccnne.  Lcs  gens  do  mer,  lcs  marins  proprement  dits,  navicularii 
marini,  ctaient  presque  tons  nomadcs  on  etrangers  et  appartenaient  on 
general  a  la  nationality  grecque.  Les  nautoniers  de  la  rdgion  du  Klione  et 
de  la  Durance,  nautat  RUodanici,  Druentici,  habitaient  indistinetement 
toute  la  valle'e  du  grand  fieuvc  depuis  Lyon  jusqii’u  la  mer,  et  ne  venaient 
a  Arles  que  pour  y  la ire  escale.  Lcs  utriculaires  cniin,  utncularii ,  faisaient 
presque  tons  partic  de  la  familD  arlesienne  ;  beaucoup  plus  nombreux  que 
les  autrcs  et  surtout  beaucoup  plus  attaches  ii  ce  sol  special,  qui  n’est  ni  la 
terra  ni  l'cau,  ils  constituaient  la  population  veritablement  originale  de  ce 
tcrritoire  etrange  anjourd  hui  si  profondemcnt  modifide. 

^  c  are  very  glad  to  find  that  IT.  Lenthoric  frankly  renounces  as 
unhistorical  the  early  stories  about  Arles,  and  admits  that  they  are 
based  upon  no  evidence : — 

Tradition,  legendo  oil  fable,  ees  dpisodes  un  pen  nuageux  d’un  passe  qui 
remonte  au  septidme  ou  au  liuitidme  siecle  avant  uotre  ere  no  sont  garantis 
par  aucuu  monument,  aucun  toxte,  aucun  fragment  epigraphique,  aucune 
mine,  pas  memo  le  moindre  vestige  de  cette  anliquite  figur&e  qui  p  ermet  de 
retrouver,  h  travers  les  sieclcs,  la  trace  des  populations  disparues  et  nous 
parle  quelquefois  avee  tant  d'eioqueneo  de  leur  grandeur  evanouie. 

In  another  passage  the  author  fully  recognizes  the  profound 
obscurity  which  covers  the  early  history  of  Arles: — 

Le  passe  dc  la  villo  d’ Arles  presente  une  particularite  singulibre.  11  est 
absoiument  impossible  d’indiquer,  meme  avee  une  (res  large  approximation, 
la  date  probable  ou  meme  seulement  possible  de  ees  constructions  primitives 
aujourd'hui  disparues.  Le  silence  des  liistoriens,  ordinairement  nssez  disposes 
a  accueillir  lav,  .  ablement  les  moindres  fables,  est  sur  ce  point  unanime  ;  et 
1’obscurite  la  plus  profonde  enveloppe  le  mystcre  de  sa  foudation  et  les 
premiers  sibcles  de  son  ddveloppement. 

Four  distinct  races  are  connected  with  the  early  history  of  the 
Bhone — the  ancient  Gauls,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Bomans.  Although  the  Gauls  have  left  no  history  of  their  own, 
their  manner  of  lile  is  now,  thanks  to  recent  archaeological 
researches,  sufficiently  well  understood.  We  understand  their 
system  ol  fortification  quite  thoroughly,  we  have  seen  the  insides 
ot  their  habitations,  we  have  found  and  examined  the  relics  of  then- 
arts,  wc  know  their  narrow  roads,  and  we  can  imagine  their  primi¬ 
tive  agriculture  and  river  navigation.  As  to  the  Phoenicians,  their 
place  in  the  history  of  Southern  France  is  simply  that  of  traders, 
and  they  have  left  hardly  a  trace : — 

Lcs  l’bcniciens  no  furent  pas  cependnnt  colonisateurs  dans  le  sens  terri¬ 
torial  qu’on  uttribve  ordimiircmcnt  a  ce  niot;  leurs  dtablissements  eurent 
plutot  le  caraetcre  teniporaire  de  toutes  les  clioses  qui  tiennent  au  com¬ 
merce.  Dens  de  mer  et  dc  ndgoce,  vivant  tres  pen  sur  la  terre  ferine, 
roulaut  de  port  on  port,  et  habitant  presque  toujours  les  vastes  Hanes  de 
leurs  naviivs  de  charge,  ils  ont  beaucoup  exploitd  les  produitset  les  ricbesscs 
du  sol,  sans  lai  or  sur  ce  sol  meme  une  empreinte  bicn  durable  de  leur 
passage. 

Then  comes  the  contrast  of  Greek  influence,  so  much  more 
effectual  and  lasting.  The  Greek  colony  was  really  a  colony  of 
settled  agricultural  workers.  They  set  to  work  planting  the  vine 
and  the  olive,  practising  all  their  own  useful  arts,  and  in  course  of 
time,  in  less  than  two  centuries,  a  little  Greece  was  established  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Bhone.  The  Phocrcan  colony  of  Marseilles  ex¬ 
tended  itself  iu  maritime  stations  from  Catalonia  to  the  Gulf  of 
Genoa,  but  the  Greek  influence  Was  not  limited  to  the  coast;  it 
extended  well  into  the  interior  of  the  country  up  the  great  valleys, 
founding  trading  establishments  as  far  inland  as  the  modern  Saint 
Be  my.  Avignon,  k  aison,  &c.  Arles  being  already  in  existence, 
the  Phoc  leans  established  themselves  there  amongst  the  Celtic  in¬ 
habitants,  with  whom  they  intermarried  and  produced  the  race 
which  is_  still  celebrated  “for  the  beauty  of  its  women.  This 
celebrity  is  not  based  on  mere  theory,  is  not  simply  imaginary ;  we 
have  ourselves  observed  it,  and  can  fully  confirm  "  what  M. 
Lentheric  says  upon  the  subject,  especially  his  outspoken  remarks 
about  the  contrast  between  the  two  sexes  at  Arles  : — 

Co  que  Ton  pent  afliimer,  e’est  que  la  bcautc  grccque  cxiste  ii  Arles,  et 
qn’elle  cxiste  seulement  chez  la  femme.  L’homrae  y  est  lourd,  petit, 
yulgaire,  rude  dans  ses  formes  et  ses  mouvemellts,  grossier  surtout  dans  lcs 
intonations  de  sa  voix.  La  femme,  au  contraire,  a  conserve  quelquc  chose 
de  sa  dClientesse  native ;  grande  et  souple,  au  profil  de  camee,  la  vie 
lifiureuse  semble  fremir  dans  les  undulations  de  sa  taille  ;  son  nez  est  droit, 
son  men  ton  trfes  grec,  son  oreille  fine ;  ses  yeux,  adniirables  de  dessin,  ont 
quelquefois  une  expression  inddlinissable,  ct  ses  sensations  subites  et 
vehe'uu  ntes  sont  teinpc'rces  par  une  sorte  de  grace  attique,  don  prdeieux  de 
sa  mere,  qu’elle  saura  transmettre  ii  ses  enlants.  L’infcriorite  plastique  de 
1  homme  est  manif-ste ;  et,  ii  part  une  certaine  souplesse  de  membres  ct  une 
vivacite  plus  me'ridionale  que  grecque  et  d’une  distinction  en  general  fort 
mediocre,  il  semble  n’avoir  rien  conserve'  de  Telegance  de  la  race  dont  il  est 
descendu. 

After  this  comparison,  so  far  from  flattering  to  the  men  of  Arles 
M.  Lentheric  goes  on  to  assign  to  the  male  sex  a  position  of  decided 
inferiority  in  the  physical  history  of  humanity.  “  Physically, 
morally,  and  even  socially,  it  is  the  woman  who  is  really  the  mould 
of  humanity.  Now,  on  the  shore  of  Provence  the  mould  is  Greek 
and  Oriental ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  crossings  and  changes  produced 
by  the  Boman  conquest,  or  by  Saracen  brutality,  the  clay  it  fashions 
still  retains  traces  of  the  nobility  and  purity  of  the  original  type.” 

The  fifth  chapter,  on  public  pleasures  under  the  Boman  Empire, 
is  both  true  and  terrible.  M.  Lentheric  does  not  hesitate  to  tell 
the  plain  truth  about  the  luxury  of  the  baths  and  the  prodigious 
butcheries  of  the  amphitheatre.  The  theatre,  even  in  its  worst 
decadence,  still  retained  a  reminiscence  of  Greek  art,  hut  the 
amphitheatre  was  essentially  Boman  : — • 

Lirn  nc  donne  mieux  Tidee  de  la  force  et  de  la  grandeur,  en  meme  temps 
que  de  l’odicuse  depravation  de  ce  peuple.  Ce  n’est  qu’apres  avoir  vu  le 
Colisfe  que  Ton  peut  comprendre  la  Koine  imperiale  ;  et,  lorsqu’on  refiechit 
que,  d  as  toutes  les  villcs  importantes  de  ce  qui  se  disait  alors  le  monde 
civili.-e,  il  exitait  un  eolosse  de  memo  nature  et  destine  aux  mcmes 
atrocitc's,  on  se  figure  alors  ce  que  pouvait  Gtre  l’empire  romain. 


The  horrible  details  of  the  amphitheatre  are  familiar  to  us 
through  other  writers,  but  M.  Lentheric’s  account  is  concentrated 
and  animated  by  liis  profound  horror  of  the  disgusting  Boman 
civilization.  Ilia  account  of  the  magnificent  amphitheatre  of 
Arles  and  of  the  theatre  close  by,  where  the  Venus  of  Arles  was 
found,  is  interesting  as  a  contrast.  The  theatre  only  began  to  be 
known  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the 
archaeological  diggings  began,  and  were  immediately  rewarded  by 
the  discovery  of  the  Venus.  The  history  of  the  theatre  is  one  of 
the  most  melancholy  known  instances  of  human  destructiveness. 
It  was  first  ravaged  from  religious  motives  when  St.  Hilaire  was 
Bishop  of  Arles  in  446.  The  elegant  little  columns  were  removed, 
all  the  external  veneer  of  marble  torn  away,  all  the  statues  broken 
and  thrown  in  a  heap  along  with  fragments  of  architecture,  can¬ 
delabra,  &c.,  where  subsequent  diggings  have  discovered  them. 
After  that  the  theatre  became  a  quarry,  the  stone  seats  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  ramparts  iu  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  marbles 
were  used  in  building  private  bouses.  Wretched  dwellings  rose 
on  the  heap  of  ruin,  and  these  were  supplanted  in  1664  by  a 
convent  destroyed  at  the  Bevolution.  All  the  rubbish  is  now 
cleared  away,  and  we  can  see  plainly  what  remains.  It  is  sad  to 
think  that  most  of  the  monuments  of  antiquity  have  in  this  way 
perished  by  the  band  of  man.  Another  remarkable  instance  of 
this  is  the  devastation  of  the  cemetery  of  Arles,  which  would  have 
been  of  the  highest  possible  archceological  interest  if  only  people 
would  have  let  it  alone.  The  place  bad  become  “  une  veritable 
vallee  de  marbres  fundraires  d’une  ricbesse  incomparable,”  besides 
which  there  were  nineteen  churches  or  chapels.  For  centuries  the 
place  was  used  as  a  quarry.  Still  there  are  many  tombs  remaining 
oil  which  a  Greek  letter  or  a  Greek  word  recalls  the  distant  Ionian 
origin  of  the  inhabitants.  Thus  EimXoi,  wishing  a  fair  voyage, 
and  6 ,  for  Bavaros,  are  common. 


JUNTA.* 

f  Ip  ILL  we  read  Junta,  we  had  always  supposed  that  the  lady  in 

J-  Candida  who  described  herself  as  the  “daughter  of  a  Pope,” 
was  the  most  unfortunate  woman  in  fiction.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  Cundgonde,  the  heroine  of  Voltaire’s  romance,  was 
anxious  to  claim  pre-eminence  in  woe.  “  What,”  she  said  to  the 
offspring  of  the  Pontiff,  “  have  you  had  two  chateaux  burned  over 
your  bead  by  the  Bulgarians,  have  you  lost  two  fathers  and 
two  mothers  by  their  inhuman  violence  ”  ?  and  so  forth.  Now 
J  unia  might  have  made  an  even  more  powerful  appeal  to  any  lady 
w-ho  tried  to  rival  her  in  experience  of  grief.  “Have  you  lost  two 
fathers  by  cholera,  and  two  mothers  by  illness  P  have  you  been 
deprived  of  two  fortunes  by  the  breaking  of  two  banks  ?  have  you 
been  cast  ofl  by  two  families,  kissed  against  your  will  by  two  rich 
tradesmen,  maligned  by  four  old  maids,  rejected  by  two  Anglican 
sisterhoods,  and  compelled  to  earn  an  honest  though  scanty  liveli¬ 
hood  by  dancing  in  spangled  tights  ”  ?  In  this  imaginary  question 
•I unia,  after  the  manner  of  Cundgonde,  doubles  a  few,  but  only  a 
few  of  her  troubles.  She  had  suffered  all  in  the  singular  that  she 
hypothetically  states  in  the  dual  number,  and  far  more.  The 
reader  who  likes  a  good  cry,  and  who  has  a  tender  heart  for  the 
troubles  of  the  young  and  beautiful,  will  enjoy  Junia  more  than, 
we  confess,  we  have  been  able  to  do. 

Some  one  in  Homer  observes  that  “  men  have  soon  their  fill  of 
chilly  lamentation.”  If  men  are  still  what  they  were  in  Homer’s 
time,  any  one  of  the  three  volumes  of  Junia  will  prove  quite 
enough  for  the  most  eager  amateur  of  fictitious  tribulation.  Junia 
not  only  “  ends  badly,”  in  the  novel  reader’s  sense  of  the  word, 
but  it  begins  dolorously,  reaches  a  middle  point  of  tragic  trouble, 
and  finishes  in  the  gloomiest  way  in  the  world.  The  poet  Dobell 
bints,  in  a  ballad  burden,  that  the  “  sorrows  of  the  line  ”  of  Keith 
of  Bavelston  were  quite  beyond  the  powers  of  anything  but  inter¬ 
jections  to  express,  and  he  might  have  summed  up  the  romance 
before  us  in  the  words : — 

Oh,  Junia  Berrington,  the  sorrows  of  thy  line. 

It  is  extremely  hard  to  criticize  this  tale.  A  reviewer  is  almost 
forced,  if  he  would  be  intelligible,  to  give  an  outline  of  the  plot, 
and  to  do  that  is  to  spoil  the  interest  of  the  story,  which  lies  in 
the  clever  weaving  of  a  web  of  woe  round  an  innocent  and  high- 
spirited  girl.  Again,  the  narrative  is  so  gloomy  and  depressing, 
when  stripped  of  the  accessories  by  which  the  author  tries  to 
relieve  it,  that  one  thinks  twice  before  repeating  it.  Thus  one  is 
compelled  to  dwell  on  a  few  points  in  a  rather  desultory  way  for 
fear  of  destroying  the  interest  of  a  novel  which  is  certainly  Clevel¬ 
and  readable,  though  its  tone  is  one  of  bitterness. 

Novel-readers  are  well  accustomed  to  stories  which  turn  on  the 
wrongs  of  governesses.  Now  of  all  governesses  whose  adventures 
we  have  ever  read  Junia  was  the  most  deeply  wronged.  The 
details  of  her  sufferings  must  be  sought  in  the  novel  itself.  They 
are  subordinate  to  the  artistic  purpose  of  the  book,  which  i3  to 
show  the  effect  that  the  persecution  of  fate  and  of  men  may  exer¬ 
cise  on  a  noble  character.  The  problem  is  one  which  would  have 
allured  George  Sand,  and,  indeed,  Junia,  with  her  independence, 
her  strong  affections,  and  her  burning  sense  of  justice  is  not  un¬ 
like  many  characters  of  the  great  French  author.  The  heroine  of 
Horace,  the  heroine  of  Malr/re-Tout  suffered  in  a  minor  degree  as 
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Junia  suffered,  and  at  least  a  score  of  George  Sand’s  heroines  are 
driven  into  a  philosophy  like  Junia’s — a  philosophy  of  acquiescence 
“  with  close-lipped  Patience  for  their  only  friend.”  George  Sand, 
however,  was  too  great  an  artist  to  have  made  the  disasters  of  her 
characters  almost  ludicrous  by  dint  of  incessant  iteration.  The 
Scotchman  who  lost  in  a  time  of  epidemic  sickness  his  wife,  his 
mother,  his  seven  children,  and  his  sisters,  described  the 
succession  of  funerals  and  declared  that  “it  was  jeist  rideeclous.” 
The  agonies  of  Junia  in  the  same  sense  are  almost  ridi¬ 
culous.  Again,  one  may  doubt  whether  an  author  of  tact 
would  have  allowed  Junia’s  struggles  to  end  as  hers  ended, 
in  resignation  to  the  necessities  of  a  life  which,  to  a  lady  of  spirit 
and  education,  must  have  been  worse  than  death.  This  part  of 
the  story  it  is  impossible  to  leave  unnoticed.  When  her  prosperous 
sister  cast  her  oft';  when  she  lost  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the 
affection  of  a  twin-brother  whom  she  idolized,  and  to  whom  she 
had  sacrificed  her  love  and  her  life;  when  her  character  was 
blasted  by  calumny,  Junia  went  on  the  stage.  Heroines  in  great 
numbers  go  on  the  stage  in  modern  novels,  but  none  of  them  in 
Junia’s  manner.  They  take  the  higher  parts ;  they  are  Phedres, 
Ophelias,  Lady  Macbeths;  they  take  the  town  by  storm,  and 
combine  with  the  genius  of  Rachel  the  respectability  of  Mrs. 
Siddons.  Junia,  on  the  other  hand,  helped,  as  she  says,  “  to 
inaugurate  the  era  ”  of  modern  burlesque.  Probably  she  picked 
up  this  sort  of  language  from  the  play-bills  and  criticisms  in  the 
theatrical  papers.  It  was  natural  that  some  traces  of  her 
degrading  occupation  should  cling  to  her.  She  first  appeared 
in  public  as  a  “  walking  lady,’’  literally  because  no  other 
honest  way  of  making  her  bread  was  possible.  She  had 
lost  her  situation  as  a  governess,  and  could  not  find  another  ; 
she  had  even  been  rejected  when  she  tried  to  get  a  house¬ 
maid's  place.  Rescued  from  absolute  starvation  by  a  vulgar 
and  good-natured  person  who  took  the  part  of  “  broad-chamber¬ 
maid  ”  at  a  minor  theatre,  she  became  the  broad-chambermaid’s 
pupil,  and  acted  in  silly,  but  harmless,  melodrama.  This  is  not 
impossible,  but  it  is  a  hundred  times  over  impossible  that  she 
could  have  taken  a  leading  part  in  burlesque.  Her  legs  may  have 
been  as  admirable  as  we  are  told  they  were,  and  she  might,  in 
sheer  disgust  with  the  world,  have  compelled  herself  to  wear  the 
indecent  dress  of  Venus,  or  Hebe,  in  burlesque,  and  to  exhibit 
herself  to  the  gaze  of  clerks,  officers,  and  foolish  fast  men. 
Granting  all  this,  by  way  of  argument,  does  the  author  of  Junia 
really  think  that  the  art  of  dancing  can  be  acquired  by  an  effort 
of  the  will?  She  writes  as  if  any  girl  could  perform  the 
miraculous  feats  of  the  ballet  as  easily  as  she  can  learn  the  words 
of  the  part.  Junia,  when  she  was  first  asked  to  play  in  The 
Diamond  Mountain,  knew  nothing  of  burlesque  except  the  Virgil e 
Travcsti  of  Scarron,  and  not  much  of  that.  Yet  she  rose  by 
degrees,  and,  as  far  as  we  are  told,  with  little  difficulty,  to  the 
position  of  the  first  burlesque  actress  in  England.  It  would  not 
have  been  one  whit  more  absurd  to  have  dressed  her  as  an  admiral 
and  sent  her  to  command  the  fleet  in  the  Dardanelles.  Thus  the 
tragedy  of  Junta  breaks  down  just  where  theauthor  probably  thought 
it  most  pathetic.  It  is  possible  indeed,  as  has  been  remarked  in  the 
case  of  a  very  famous  writer  for  the  Attic  stage,  to  be  too 
tragical. 

The  author  of  Junia  has  tried,  as  we  said,  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  affliction  by  a  variety  of  devices.  Her  story  opens  in 
Italy,  and  the  description  of  the  establishment  of  the  old 
Marchese  Falconieri,  and  of  the  life  of  true  sons  of  Italy  in  days 
when  Italy  was  a  geographical  expression,  is  admirable,  clear, 
strong,  not  over-coloured.  The  group  of  the  Marchese  with  his 
invincible  leaning  to  the  Church,  of  Paolo,  the  Mazzinian  philo¬ 
sopher,  and  of  Carlo,  the  only  child  and  hope  of  the  house,  is 
worthy  of  a  place  in  a  more  agreeable  novel.  The  character  of 
Anna,  the  sensible,  selfish,  and  successful  sister  of  Junia,  is  also 
drawn  with  sympathy  and  delicacy,  except  in  a  passage  where 
Anna  too  breaks  down  into  bitter  vulgarity.  The  coarse  rich 
people  of  the  story  are  so  disgustingly  mean,  cruel,  and  avaricious, 
that  they  make  a  tale,  which  is  painful  to  exaggeration,  quite  re¬ 
pulsive  in  its  more  sordid  pages : — 

“  What  will  you  take,  Miss  Berrington  ?”  says  the  hostess,  when  her 
guests  and  children  have  been  served. 

“  Some  mayonnaise,  please,”  says  Junia,  holding  a  plate.  She  has  a  few 
weaknesses.  One  of  them  is  a  fondness  for  that  dish. 

“Everybody  can’t  have  mayonnaise says  Mrs.  Percy  Smith,  with  a 
jerk.  “  You  had  better  take  some  mutton.” 

Carlo  hears,  and  is  disgusted.  As  pork  is  to  a  Jew,  so  is  mutton  to  a 
Tuscan.  “ Cold  mutton  !  ”  he  thinks.  “By  the  body  of  Bacchus!  why 
not  cold  dog,  cold  cat,  cold  rat,  or  any  other  abomination  ?  ”  Even  the 
men  of  the  party  who  have  no  horror  of  mutton  as  mutton  absorb  their 
mayonnaise  with  a  thoughtful  air,  and  thank  their  stars  they  are  not  in 
that  poor  devil’s  shoes.  Junia,  holding  her  plate  meekly  for  a  slice  of  cold 
mutton,  has  it  suddenly  taken  out  of  her  hand  and  a  p’late  of  mayonnaise 
substituted,  with  a  peremptory  order  from  the  Italian  marquis,  in  his 
native  tongue,  to  eat  it  up. 

“Don’t — don’t  take  any  notice  of  me,”  says  Junia,  in  the  same  tongue, 
blushing  up  to  her  forehead. 

“  Making  love  to  him  under  one’s  very  nose,”  says  Miss  Kate  to  herself. 
Passages  of  this  kind  are  far  too  common  to  be  agreeable,  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  count  all  the  atrocious  wealthy  people,  with  the  minds 
and  manners  of  the  lowest  class  of  lodging-house  keepers,  who  com¬ 
bine  to  drive  Junia  into  the  career  of  an  actressin  burlesque.  Not  only 
do  the  bad  conspire  against  her,  but  the  good  become  suddenly  turpis- 
simi,  and  her  favourite  brother,  June,  a  youth  with  the  tastes  of  an 
almost  too  refined  gentleman,  and  theeye  of  an  artist,  betrothshimself 
to  a  hideous,  sanctimonious  Canadian  woman,  much  older  than 


himself,  and  disfigured  by  the  possession  of  two  eyes  of  different 
colours.  It  is  generally  foolish  to  wonder  at  the  motives  which 
make  men  and  women  marry  the  wrong  people  ;  but  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  that  June  should  have  fallen  a  victim  to  a  hideous  canting 
colonial  wench  called  Charity  Green.  This  is  only  an  example  of 
the  intolerable  and  incredible  grudge  which  the  fates  bore  against 
poor  Junia.  Her  series  of  calamities  makes  at  once  the  interest 
and  the  blemish  of  a  book  which  is  only  pleasant  when  the  author, 
in  writing  of  Italy,  drops  her  usual  tone  of  bitterness.  The  clever¬ 
ness  of  Junia  is  undeniable ;  but  it  has  not  been  employed  in 
giving  pleasure,  and,  for  various  reasons,  it  conveys  but  little  in¬ 
struction. 


DIXON’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  CIIERCII  OF  ENGLAND.® 

WE  should  like  to  understand  better  than  we  do  the  author’s 
ultimate  drift  and  purpose  in  the  present  remarkable  work, 
lie  has  devoted  a  well-filled  volume  of  529  pages  to  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  history  of  only  nine  or  ten  (certainly  most  critical)  years, 
and  half  a  lifetime  must  be  spent  before  his  narrative,  continued 
on  the  same  scale  and  in  the  same  spirit  of  elaborate  research,  can 
hope  to  reach  modern  times,  or  to  depict  the  struggles  and  passions 
of  men  now  living.  And  all  this  toil  and  effort,  to  what  does  it 
tend?  The  writer  is  a  beneficed  clergyman,  holding  preferment 
of  which  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Carlisle  are  the  patrons, 
decorated  by  his  Dishop  with  a  titular  distinction — that  substitute 
for  the  better  thing  to  be  found  in  other  cathedrals — which,  unlike 
some  of  his  colleagues,  he  describes  both  modestly  and  truly  as 
an  Honorary  canonry.  It  cannot  bo  his  purpose  to  bring  the 
English  Church  into  reproach  or  contempt ;  and  yet  we  can  see  no 
other  end  to  which  his  labours  promise  so  directly  to  contribute. 
If  we  discerned  in  his  pages  a  lurking  preference  for  Roman  rather 
than  for  Anglican  theology,  Lis  position  would  be  clear  enough. 
But  this  is  certainly  not  Mr.  Dixon’s  case.  He  detests  the 
civil  leaders  of  the  Reformation,  and  exhibits  them,  with  much 
show  of  probability,  as  among  the  vilest  of  mankind ;  but  wo 
can  trace  in  him  no  disaffection  to  the  doctrine  of  our  Articles 
and  public  formularies.  While,  as  regards  the  King,  his  courtiers, 
and  his  tools,  the  story  of  that  bad  age  is  summed  up>  pretty 
much  in  the  language  of  the  old  Somersetshire  rhyme — 

Horner,  Wynrlham,  Grenville,  Tliynnc  ; 

The  monks  went  out,  and- they  went  in, 

our  author  does  ample  justice  to  the  motives  and  character  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Oranmer,  who,  constitutionally  a  poltroon,  and  with  hands 
not  quite  clean  from  unhallowed  spoil,  is  represented  as  thoroughly 
in  earnest  in  promoting  a  restoration  of  primitive  doctiine  and  dis¬ 
cipline  ;  the  Primate  being,  in  Mr.  Dixon's  judgment,  almost  the 
only  man  at  Henry  VIII.’s  court  who  cared  in  the  least  for  purity 
of  faith  and  morals.  The  volume  is  destitute  of  a  preface  or  ex¬ 
planatory  notice  of  any  kind  ;  but  its  place  is  supplied,  early  in  the 
first  chapter,  by  a  frank  exposition  of  the  spirit  in  which  it  has 
been  written : — 

I  propose  to  devote  time  and  pains  (0  the  examination  of  a  complicated 
history,  many  parts  of  which  may  still  require  elucidation.  1  hope  to  write 
in  the  spirit  of  candour ;  the  first  part  of  which  seems  to  he  to  lay  before 
the  reader  the  general  proposition  which  he  will  find  maintained  in  the 
work  that  invites  his  attention.  The  study  of  the  English  Reformation,  not 
pursued  without  considerable  labour,  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion,  that  at 
the  time  of  the  abolition  of  the  Papal  jurisdiction  a  reformation  was  needed 
in  many  things  ;  but  that  it  was  carried  out  on  the  whole  by  laid  instru¬ 
ments,  and  attended  by  great  calamities.  The  Church  was ‘taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  clergy,  to  be  ruled  by  the  laity.  The  King  and  the 
temporal  estates  overruled  the  spiritualty.  If  the  Church  had  been  left 
to  her  proper  officers  to  ho  reformed,  and  the  needful  compulsion  given 
to  them  which  it  was  always  in  the  power  of  the  King  and  tiie  tempor¬ 
ary  to  apply,  the  state  of  the  nation  would  have  been  Letter  to  this  day. 

That  compulsion  would  have  been  necessary,  and  that,  too,  applied 
in  no  mild  form,  is  abundantly  evident  to  the  most  superficial 
reader  of  the  history  of  those  limes.  The  chief  episcopal  thrones 
of  England,  when  the  matter  of  Queen  Katharine’s  divorce 
abruptly  brought  Church  affairs  to  a  crisis,  were  occupied  by 
pious ’and,  for  their  generation,  liberal-minded  men,  r.ot"  one  of 
whom  would  have  consented  to  changes  for  which,  as  Mr.  Dixon 
truly  says,  the  word  “revolution”  is  the  most  appropriate  designa¬ 
tion.  betting  aside  Wolsey  as  rather  a  statesman  than  an  ecclesi¬ 
astic,  who  nevertheless  clung  almost  to  the  last  to  the  hope  of 
becoming  the  second  Pope  of  English  birth,  and  regarded  the 
legaline  pillar  carried  before  him  as  the  proudest  of  liis 
abundant  dignities,  a  reforming  King  and  Parliament  would 
have  had  to  deal  with  Warham,  Fisher,  and  Edward  Fox,  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  higher  clergy  ;  with  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  was 
Wolsey’s  successor  as  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  among  the  laity. 
These  men  were  all  reformers  in  their  wav  ;  but  it  was  only  in  a 
little  way.  Warham  put  down  with  the  strong  band  tile  extor¬ 
tions  of  his  own  spiritual  courts  ;  the  others  were  keenly  alive  to 
the  corruptions  of  many  of  the  monastic  houses  which  had  been  too 
long  exempted  from  all  visitation  save  that  of  the  Pope ;  and  More, 
in  particular,  regarded  the  begging  friars — the  itinerant  preachers 
of  the  times— w  ith  mingled  scorn  and  disgust.  But  all  these  evils 
were  on  the  surface,  and  below  the  surface  not  one  of  them  would 
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willingly  have  dived.  Warliam,  gentle  and  accomplished,  the 
patron  of  Erasmus,  and,  during  his  primacy  of  thirty  years,  the 
tirni  friend  of  learning  and  learned  men,  broke  his  heart  over  the 
task  exacted  from  him  in  Convocation  of  procuring  the  submission 
of  the  clergy  to  the  royal  prerogative,  by  way  of  purging  their 
offence  in  acknowledging  the  legatine  authority  of  Wolsey.  The 
nobler  nature  of  Fisher  knew  even  less  the  art  of  yielding  in 
matters  of  conscieuco ;  and  he  who,  on  the  question  of  the  divorce, 
took  to  himself  the  example  of  John  the  Baptist,  “regarding  it  as 
impossible  to  die  more  gloriously  than  in  a  cause  of  matrimony,” 
would  have  died  as  willingly  for  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
Church,  as  he  and  the  rest  understood  them,  as  in  that  other 
just  cause  for  which  his  blood  was  shed.  Mr.  Dixon  may 
be  assured  that  for  the  work  of  reformation,  even  so  far  as  it  had 
become  indispensable  and  of  pressing  need,  other  instruments  were 
required  of  tougher  material  than  could  be  found  within  the  walls 
of  the  Convocation  house;  and  Henry,  whose  knowledge  of 
character,  like  his  father's,  was  almost  an  instinct,  soon  obtained 
one  to  his  hands  in  Thomas  Crumwel  or  Cromwell  (a  name  of  evil 
repute  in  English  history),  at  once  the  ablest  and  the  most  un¬ 
scrupulous  of  royal  favourites.  Mr.  Dixon  spends  a  world  of  pains 
iu  blackening  the  fame  and  disparaging  the  intellectual  powers  of 
this  “  the  worst  enemy  the  Church  of  England  ever  had”  : — 

Thomas  Crumwel  was  the  son  of  a  blacksmith  of  Putney.  An  aptness 
for  the  times  has  often  stood  in  the  stead  of  public  virtue  or  of  high  ability  ; 
and  the  unparalleled  rise  of  Crumwel  can  only  be  regarded  as  the  luck  of  a 
keen  but  low-minded  political  adventurer.  In  bis  youth  he  had  been,  as  be 
said  himself,  “  a  ruffian.”  Like  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation,  he 
bad  been  fond  of  rambling  about  foreign  countries,  instead  of  taking  to 
some  honest  calling  at  home.  .  .  .  tie  bad  been  a  trooper,  a  clerk,  and 
a  money-lender.  He  was  a  good  cook,  and  he  had  a  traveller’s  knowledge 
of  foreign  languages:  to  which  he  added  perhaps  a  smattering  of  Latin. 
Ilis  memory  was  strong,  if  it  be  true  that  he  learned  by  heart  on  his  road 
back  to  England  the  whole  of  Erasmus’s  Paraphrase  on  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  .  .  .At  the  same  time  lie  had  learned  from  other  studies  another 
lesson.  He  is  said  to  have  read  Machiavelli,  and  from  that  great  writer  to 
have  imbibed  the  principles  which  a  bad  mind  may  easily  extract.  lie 
held  that  vice  and  virtue  are  but  names,  lit  to  amuse  the  learned,  but  not 
to  be  esteemed  by  him  who  would  rise  in  the  courts  of  princes. 

This  is  vigorous  writing,  aud  the  estimate  of  Crumwel’s  character 
which  it  expresses  is  in  amusing  contrast  to  that  of  D'Aubigno,  in  the 
posthumous  concluding  volume  of  his  History  of  the  Reformation, 
which  we  hope  to  review  at  an  early  opportunity.  Indeed  Mr.  Dixon 
often  enlivens  his  pages,  and  revives  our  interest  in  well-worn  sub¬ 
jects,  by  similar  sketches  of  the  historical  persons  be  brings  before  us. 
Thus  he  calls  Ilenry  VIII.  “  more  completely  the  man  of  the  times 
than  any  person  in  his  realm.  A  man  of  force  without  grandeur ; 
ol  great  ability,  but  not  of  lofty  intellect;  punctilious  and  yet  un¬ 
scrupulous  ;  centred  in  himself;  greedy  and  profuse;  cunning 
rather  than  sagacious ;  of  fearful  passions  aud  intolerable  pride, 
but  destitute  of  ambition  in  the  nobler  sense  of  the  word  ;  a  cha¬ 
racter  of  degraded  magnificence.”  Of  Cranmer,  as  might  have 
been  anticipated,  be  writes  somewhat  in  the  kindly  temper  of  Dean 
Ilook,  indulgent  to  his  weaknesses,  yet  not  blind  to  their  disastrous 
results ;  and  indeed  the  man  who  wrung  from  his  fierce  master 
the  reverent  deference  he  showed  to  no  other  creature  living  could 
not  be  without  qualities  which  justified  and  constrained  admira¬ 
tion.  Comparing  the  three  men  who  bore  the  foremost  part  in 
the  transactions  of  these  eventful  years,  Mr.  Dixon  writes  very 
fairly 

The  instinct  of  Henry  and  Crumwel  taught  them  that  a  man  of  different 
mould  was  needed  to  complete  their  triumvirate.  Cranmer  had  a  greater 
capacity  than  either  of  them  ;  he  had  much  of  the  dispassionate  quality  of 
the  statesman  ;  but  withal  an  indecision  and  want  of  readiness  which  laid 
him  at  the  mercy  of  inferior  men,  and  often  produced  duplicity  in  his 
own  conduct.  He  joined  innocency  with  a  disposition  to  deal  tenderly 
with  himself,  painl'ulness  with  a  love  of  ease,  the  solemnity  of  virtue  with  a 
morbid  conscience,  and  a  tremulous  sensibility  to  every  current  of  opinion. 
This  large,  timorous,  unwieldy  nature  was  needful  to  the  men  of  violence 
and  craft  who  now  held  in  their  hands  the  destinies  of  the  country  and  the 
Church.  He  became  their  scribe,  their  tool,  their  voice. 

Into  the  general  politics  of  this  reign,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad,  Mr.  Dixon  refrains  from  entering  any  further  than  bis 
special  subject — the  history  of  the  Church — imperatively  requires. 
Some  of  bis  passing  judgments,  however,  are  worthy  of  notice, 
lie  no  doubt  rightly  imputes  the  apparent  double-dealing  of  the 
great  Cardinal  in  regard  to  the  divorce  to  bis  earnest  wish  to 
persuade  the  Pope  to  sacrifice  one  lone,  injured  woman  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  Papal  authority  in  England  ;  and,  if  this  be 
so,  we  cannot  help  confessing  that  Wolsey  deserved  his  sad  fate. 
He  has  no  mercy  for  Cranmer,  who  certainly  merits  none,  for 
having  secretly  married  the  King  to  Anne  Boleyn  in  January 
1 533,  “about  Poule's  day,”  aud  then  on  April  12  seeking  permis- 
siuu  from  his  master  to  inquire  into  the  lawfulness  of  the  marriage 
with  Katharine,  sitting  as  judge  to  investigate  the  cause,  and  finally 
pronouncing  sentence  in  a  matter  which  he  had  practically  settled 
four  months  before.  Of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
when  her  disgrace  came  in  its  own  time,  Mr.  Dixon  has  little 
to  say.  “She  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  roaring  with  laughter 
at  the  assurance  that  the  poorest  subject  of  the  King  would  have 
justice.”  Whether  she  were  “  frail  or  imprudent,”  he  will  not  de¬ 
termine  ;  but  surely,  the  prosecutor,  the  court,  the  very  hideous¬ 
ness  of  the  charges  alleged  against  her,  are  powerful  advocates  iu 
her  favour;  a  fall  she  had  richly  earned,  but  not  such  a  fall  as  this. 
While  passing  over  such  topics  with  commendable  brevity,  our 
author  lays  out  his  whole  strength  in  detailing  the  judicial  murders, 
first  of  the  more  illustrious  sufferers,  More  and  Fisher,  then  of 


those  true  and  brave  men  who  went  in  troops  to  the  gallows  and 
the  block  in  attestation  of  the  faith  that  was  in  them.  No  exe¬ 
cutions  in  that  bloody  reign  excited  more  general  compassion 
than  those  of  the  three  Carthusian  Priors  of  Beauval,  Axholme, 
and  the  London  Charterhouse,  whoso  only  crime  was  a  steadfast 
refusal  to  acknowledge  the  King  in  his  new  title  of  Supreme  Head 
of  the  Church  of  England.  “A  pardon  was  offered  to  each,” 
writes  Mr.  Dixon,  “  when  his  turn  came  to  step  up  the  ladder,  if 
he  would  then  obey  the  decree  of  the  King  aud  Parliament.  ( I 
call  the  Omnipotent  God  to  witness,  and  all  good  people,’  an- 
sweied  Houghton,  Prior  of  the  London  house,  *and  beseech  you 
all  to  attest  the  same  for  me  in  the  terrible  day  of  judgment, 
that  here  being  to  die,  I  publicly  profess  that  it  is  not  °out  of 
obstinate  malice  or  a  mind  of  rebellion  that  I  do  disobey  the  Kino- 
but  only  for  the  fear  of  God,  that  I  offend  not  the  Supreme 
Majesty  ;  because  our  Holy  Mother  the  Church  hath  decreed  and 
appointed  otherwise  than  the  King  and  Parliament  hath  ordained. 
And  I  am  here  ready  to  endure  this  and  all  other  torments,  rather 
than  oppose  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  Pray  for  me,  and  pity 
my  brethren,  of  whom  I  was  the  unworthy  Prior.’”  We  know 
nothing  more  dignified  and  pathetic  than  this  dying  speech  in  all 
the  long  roll  of  punishments  for  conscience  sake  which  form  at 
once  the  shame  and  the  glory  of  our  nation  throughout  those  un¬ 
happy  Tudor  reigns. 

The  overthrow  of  the  monasteries,  great  and  small,  is  also 
related  in  these  pages  as  fully  as  our  scanty  materials  will  allow. 
The  prosperous  life  of  many  of  them  is  attested  chiefly  by  the 
ruins  which  strew  the  ground,  the  memorials  of  their  past  great¬ 
ness.  There  is  no  event  in  English  history  more  painful  to  con¬ 
template  than  the  spoliation  and  ruin  of  these  religious  founda¬ 
tions.  Some  European  nations  have  seized  on  the  Church  lands 
as  a  means  of  replenishing  for  a  moment  a  bankrupt  exchequer;  in 
France  ecclesiastical  property  shared  but  the  common  fate  of  all  pro¬ 
perty  amid  the  terrors  of  the 'Devolution  ;  but  Crumwel  and  his  sove¬ 
reign  decided  to  follow  the  miserable  precedent  set  by  Philip  the  Fair 
in  the  case  of  the  Templars,  and  to  cover  their  victims  with  infamy 
ere  they  destroyed  them.  And  herein,  it  must  be  confessed, 
Mr.  Dixon  has  done  good  service  in  showing  the  precarious  nature 
of  the  evidence  against  the  monasteries  which  still  survives.  The 
original  reports  of  Crumwel  s  visitors,  or  rather  inquisitors — Layton, 
Bedyl,  Legh,  and  the  rest — have  utterly  disappeared,  just  like  the 
depositions  taken  at  Queeu  Anne’s  trial  have  disappeared.  It  is 
not  known  that  they  were  ever  submitted  in  full  to  the  Parliament 
which  suppressed  the  religious  houses,  although  some  kind  of  evi« 
deuce  was  doubtless  laid  before  them  in  the  form  of  a  Declaration, 
to  sharpen  them  for  the  work  they  were  summoned  to  do.  Burnet, 
however,  first  brought  to  light  a  manuscript  in  the  Cotton  Librarv 
(Cleopatra,  E.  iv.  14)  bearing  the  title  of  Compcrta,  undoubtedly 
a  copy  written  in  two  scarcely  contemporary  bands,  being  a  kind 
of  abstract  of  the  visitors’  reports  on  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
monasteries,  nearly  all  situated  in  the  Province  of  York,  and  on 
twenty-four  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich.  Mr.  Gairdner  has  found  in 
the  Record  Office,  and  communicated  to  Mr.  Dixon,  another  book  of 
Comperta,  containing  much  matter  in  common  with  that  in  the 
Cotton  Library,  in  an  older  band,  noted  as  an  attested  copy  of  an 
official  document.  Our  author’s  discussion  of  the  nature  and 
value  of  these  Comperta  is  very  elaborate  and  suggestive,  and  be 
carefully  traces  the  several  forms  that  they  assumed  under  the 
tender  manipulation  of  “  the  well-known  and  fervid  Bale,”  that 
scandal  to  the  episcopal  order,  and  other  writers  of  his  peculiar 
qualities.  That  even  friendly  Commissioners  must  have  found 
much  to  correct,  much  to  condemn,  in  some  of  these  religious 
houses,  is  abundantly  clear  from  the  admissions  and  complaints  of 
friends  like  More  and  Fisher ;  that  they  were  steeped  in  the  vilest 
corruptions,  such  as  these  libellous  Comperta  broadly  describe,  would 
be  utterly  incredible  on  almost  any  evidence. 

As  Mr.  Dixon  is  only  on  the  threshold  of  an  enterprise  which 
will  no  doubt  contribute  largely  to  our  exact  knowledge  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  affairs  in  England  from  the  Reformation  downwards,  and 
although  the  spirit  in  which  he  writes  may  not  be  always  worthy 
of  commendation,  be  has  yet  time  to  clear  his  style — which  is 
terse  and  happy  enough  on  the  whole — of  certain  mannerisms 
that  disfigure  it  more  than  he  would  easily  believe.  Especially 
we  would  ask  him  to  leave  off  the  habit  of  describing  men  by 
official  titles  which,  as  he  employs  them,  almost  sink  to  the  level 
of  ironical  nicknames.  Thus  Cranmer  is  perpetually  designated  as 
The  Most  Reverend,  Crumwel  as  The  Vicegerent,  and  (in  yet 
worse  taste,  considering  what  the  term  implies)  Henry  as  the 
Supreme  Head.  Some  of  the  most  effective  and  solemn  passages 
in  his  narrative  are  deformed  by  petty  tricks  like  these.  What, 
for  example,  can  be  worse  than  the  following  paragraph,  which 
comes  immediately  after  the  author’s  touching  account  of  Bishop 
Fisher’s  martyrdom : — 

About  this  time  the  Supreme  Head  polled  his  hair  and  altered  the  fashion 
of  his  beard  ;  he  also  prohibited  his  courtiers  from  weariug  their  hair  long. 
Some  say  that  this  was  a  public  token  of  mourning  for  the  executions  ; 
o’- hers,  on  the  contrary,  have  thought  that  lie  desired  to  shine  forth  rejuve¬ 
nescent  in  the  eyes  of  Anne  ;  others  again,  that,  having  a  new  title,  he 
desired  to  put  a  new  face  upon  it. 

This  is  not  the  tone  of  history,  and  would  hardly  beseem  a  decent 
political  pamphlet. 
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GIBBON’S  LIFE  OF  GEORGE  COMBE.* 

THE  life  of  George  Combe  recently  put  forth  by  Mr.  Charles 
Gibbon  strikes  us  as  about  the  dreariest  bit  of  biography  we 
have  had  to  notice  for  many  a  day.  We  should  do  wrong,  it  may 
be  did  we  charge  this  inherent  dulness  upon  the  biographer  him¬ 
self.  Without,  indeed,  any  special  aptitude  at  compilation  or  grace 
of  style,  he  has  arranged  fairly  well  the  materials  at  his  com¬ 
mand,  and  done  his  best  to  throw  life  into  the  portraiture  of  our 
chief  apostle  of  phrenology.  But  there  was  nothing  in  the  life  ot 
Combe  apart  from  this  apostleship  to  call  for  any  biographical 
record:  and  as  for  what  was  set  up  by  a  small  but  eager  clique  ot 
enthusiasts  as  the  “  science  of  phrenology,”  it  would  be  dithcult  at 
the  present  hour  to  find  an  educated  person  to  represent  the 
belief  or  to  keep  up  an  intelligent  use  of  its  clumsy  verbiage. 
It  is  absurd  to  claim  the  smallest  basis  in  science,  be^  it  that  ot 
psychology  or  of  physiology,  for  the  pretence  of  Gall,  Spurzheim, 
and  Combe,  made  by  each  after  his  own  method,  to  dis¬ 
criminate  special  faculties,  emotions,  or  instincts  by  means 
of  superficial  indications  yielded  by  the  skull,  and  to. give  their 
proper  value  to  the  several  elements  of  character  or  intellect  m 
accordance  with  these  prominences  of  the  brain  case.  That  the 
brain  is  the  organ  through  which  the  mind  acts,  and  even  that 
special  faculties  may  have  their  special  and  several  seats  within  the 
cerebral  mass,  forms  indeed  a  fundamental  principle  with  a  leading 
school  of  existing  philosophers.  But  it  is  just  the  most  thorough- 
paced  advocates  of  the  physical  basis  of  mind,  such  as  Professor 
Bain,  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  who  have  most 
efl'ectually  disposed  of  the  phrenological  map  of  mind  and  brain, 
showing  by  special  proofs  supplementary  to  the  general  reason¬ 
ings  of  Jeffrey  and  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  how  utterly  empirical 
were  the  assumptions  on  which  it  was  based.  lo  judge  of 
minute  shades  of  mind  and  character  by  the  size  and  shape  or 
sections  of  the  skull  is  much  like  telling  the  quality  of  the  apple  by 
bumps  in  the  crust  of  the  dumpling.  That  a  certain  cast  ot  head 
or  of  features  may  be  observed  to  correspond  broadly  with  such 
and  such  a  mental  type,  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  the  allot¬ 
ment  to  each  faculty  of  this  or  that  seat  in  the  cranium.  Though 
he  professed  all  the  while  to  have  found  a  basis  for  this  system  in 
the  anatomy  of  the  brain,  it  is  clear  that  Combe  had  but 
the  faintest  perception  of  the  ultimate  nature  of  cellular  struc¬ 
ture  or  the  mutual  relations  of  the  cerebral  masses.  lie 
could  pick  up  anatomy  enough,  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  his 
brother  Andrew,  to  dissect  the  brain  and  to  explain  his  system 
before  assemblages  of  medical  men,  who  at  that  stage  of.cerebial 
anatomy  had  little  more  special  knowledge  of  the  subject  than 
himself.  But  where  he  was  totally  wrong  was  in  the  assumption 
that  the  external  configuration  of  the  brain-shell  has  the  same 
correspondence  with  the  convolutions  of  the  brain. itself  as  the 
inner  surface  of  this  shell  is  known  to  have.  Ihe  varying  thickness 
of  the  cranium  of  itself  negatives  the  idea.  Whatever  functional 
differences  may  correspond  to  different  regions  or  masses  within 
the  brain,  there  is  nothing  to  bring  them  into  correlation  with 
mere  structural  differences  in  the  skull.  The  whole  ethical  or 
educational  system  based  upon  this  notion  has  long  dropped  into 
the  limbo  of  vulgar  errors. 

A  task  of  portentous  gravity  awaited  the  compiler  of  a  memoir 
of  George  Oombe.  Copies  of  all  his  letters  were  kept  by 
Combe,  as  also  of  letters  addressed  to  him  bearing  upon  his 
favourite  subjects.  Eleven  large  quarto  volumes  were  thus 
amassed  by  the  end  of  his  life,  not  to  speak  of  six  smaller  volumes 
which,  we  are  told,  he  used  in  travelling.  In  addition  he  left  thirty 
journals,  in  which  he  recorded  the  chief  events  of  his  life,  together 
with  such  occasional  ideas  or  passages  in  books  as  might  serve  for 
material  for  his  works.  We  ought  to  be  thankful  that  Mr.  Gibbon 
has  let  us  oft'  with  a  modicum  of  this  overwhelming  store  of 
matter,  giving  us  not  much  more  than  sixty  pages  of  his  author’s 
autobiography  before  taking  up  the  narrative  on  his  own  account, 
and  not  overloading  his  pages  with  extracts  from  a  correspondence 
which  is  carried  on  throughout  in  the  repellent  verbiage  character¬ 
istic  of  phrenologists.  No  one,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  any  longer  writes 
or  talks  in  that  odd  dialect ;  nor  is  the  name  of  Combe  much 
heard  nowadays  in  scientific  or  philosophical  circles.  Still  to 
many,  and  we  may  presume  to  his  biographer,  he  remains  a 
prophet ;  and  the  spirit  of  his  teaching  may  have  its  place  among 
unseen  influences  on  modern  thought.  Mixed  up  with  his  special 
notion  of  phrenology  as  the  basis  of  a  new  philosophy  of  mind  and 
a  new  scheme  of  advanced  education  were  many  maxims  which  had 
common  sense,  although  they  went  little  beyond  truisms.  It  was  cot 
against  these  that  the  opposition  was  directed  of  which  Combe  com¬ 
plains  so  bitterly,  nor  is  their  reception  in  subsequent  years  to  be 
taken  as  any  triumph  on  the  part  of  their  propounder.  He  showed, 
it  is  true,  admirable  temper  in  putting  up  with  ridicule  and  abuse, 
being  fortified  by  an  enthusiasm  which,  if  narrow  and  irrational, 
was  genuine  and  unselfish.  Shy  and  meditative  as  a  boy,  he  had 
from  the  first  a  conviction  ofhis  ‘‘innate  powerof  brain  ”  which  bore 
him  up  to  activity  and  enterprise  from  the  fits  of  depression  in¬ 
duced  by  early  illness,  and  intensified  by  the  bad  air  and  overcrowd¬ 
ing  of  his  father’s  house,  in  which  thirteen  children  were  stowed. 
He  had  an  odd  notion  that  his  days  of  greatest  depression 
occurred  between  the  15  th  and  21st  of  each  month,  and  that  the 
highest  vital  power  manifested  itself  between  the  22nd  and  30th. 
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Hence  he  expected  to  die  between  the  15th  and  20th  of  soma 
month.  He  actually  died  on  the  14th  of  August,  1858,  which  ha 
would  doubtless  have  thought  near  enough  to  verify  his  crotchet, 
which  has  about  as  much  basis  in  science  or  sense  as  most  of 
Combe’s  cranial  speculations.  He  tells  us  how  a  number  of  petty 
incidents  worked  upon  his  predominant  faculties,  while  his 
intellectual  gifts  unfolded  themselves  slowly  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Fraser,  Latin  Master  of  the  High  School,  Edinburgh,  a  great 
hand  at  plying  the  tawse.  Dr.  Adam,  of  the  Roman  Antiquities, 
seems  to  have  formed  some  hope  of  his  progress,  but  young  Combe 
was  generally  held  a  dullard.  From  his  parents  he  got  no.  mental 
help,  although,  to  borrow  the  phrenological  phraseology,  hi3  “  love 
of  approbation  and  his  adhesiveness”  were  such  that  “  one  word  of 
moral  counsel,  accompanied  by  kindness,  would  have  subdued  all  sel¬ 
fishness  and  brought  out  all  the  good”  in  him.  Combe’s  mind  and 
character  were  in  the  main  self-trained.  He  felt  at  the.  outset 
of  life  no  distinguishing  talent  for  any  pursuit,  and  his  University 
course  was  passed  through  in  dull  routine  ;  but  he  was  full  of  the 
desire  to  obtain  distinction  by  doing  good,  and  shed  tears  in  bed 
at  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  this  ambition.  His  father’s  first  idea 
was  to  apprentice  him  to  a  draper,  who  however,  happily  for  the 
lad,  refused  to  take  him.  His  career  now  became  that  of  a 
Writer  to  the  Signet,  and  he  did  his  duty  fairly  well  to  his 
clients,  if  he  did  not  rise  to  high  professional  eminence. 

What  gave  the  first  impulse  to  his  dormant  powers,  of 
intellect  and  will  was  the  influence  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
coupled  with  that  of  the  political  and  educational  writings  of 
Cobbett,  and  the  contact  with  young  men  of  active  minds  in  the 
debates  of  the  “  Forum.”  The  idea  dawned  upon  him,  about  the 
year  18 11,  of  writing  some  useful  book  on  human  nature,  and 
especiallv  upon  the  educational  and  intellectual  state  of  the  middle 
ranks  of  "society.  His  mind  was  first  directed  to  phrenology  by  a 
sarcastic  article  against  it  by  Dr.  John  Gordon,  in  the  Edinburgh 
for  June,  1815,  but  the  lectures  of  Spurzheim  in  the  Scottish 
capital  shortly  after  laid  the  foundations  of  a  firm  belief  in  the 
system,  which  he  thenceforth  set  himself  to  work  out  and  advocate 
as  the  object  of  his  life.  He  had  a  large  set  of  casts  of  skulls  sent 
to  him  from  London,  from  which  he  wrought  out  the  distinctions 
of  individuals,  aided  by  what  he  could  learn  of  their  distinctive 
talents  or  points  of  character.  All  along  he  confessed  to  the 
belief  that  phrenology  was  not  an  exact,  but  an  estimative  science, 
an  admission  borne  out  by  the  differences  which  were  to  be  seen 
in  the  list  of  organs  or  propensities  drawn  out  by  Combe  as  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  Gall,  Spurzheim,  and  other  professors.  A 
tour  to  Paris  and  parts  of  Germany  gave  him  the  opportunity  of 
studying  the  phrenological  development  of  other  nations  and 
fortifying  his  convictions  by  contact  with  students  of  like  mind 
upon  the  Continent  of  Europe.  In  1819  appeared  his  first  volume 
of  essays,  followed  up  next  year  by  the  foundation  of  the  Phre¬ 
nological  Society.  Great  was  the  clamour  called  forth  by  what 
was  thought  the  materialism  and  infidelity  of  Combe’s  system,  and 
there  was  no  slight  ridicule  aroused  by  his  reporting  the  skull  of 
Haggart,  a  murderer,  to  be  marked  with  “  much  conscientiousness 
and  benevolence.”  This  mistake,  though  he  sought  to  correct  it  by 
a  second  report,  was,  he  confesses,  an  instance  in  which  he  re¬ 
collected  being  deeply  and  permanently  mortified.  The  falli¬ 
bility  of  such  tests  was  more  practically  brought  home  to  him  by 
the  defalcations  of  a  confidential  clerk,  whom  he  had  chosen, 
as  he  did  all  his  servants,  in  reliance  upon  his  phrenological  de¬ 
velopment.  How  dangerous  to  the  sentiment  of  responsibility 
is  a  practical  fatalism  like  that  of  Combe  was  shown  by  the 
philosopher’s  letting  off  the  defaulter  with  a  reprimand,  on  the 
ground  of  his  organs  being  imperfectly  balanced. 

It  is  not  difficult,  after  this,  to  understand  the  suspicion  and 
obloquy  with  which  the  public  received  The  Constitution  of  Man, 
published  in  1828,  as  a  work  calculated  to  sap  the  foundations 
of  morals  and  religion.  To  the  end  of  his  life  Combe  was 
engaged  in  controversies  turning  upon  the  cardinal  principles 
laid  down  in  this  work.  Sedate  in  character  and  manner, 
constitutionally  exempt  from  passion,  and  shielded  from  tempta¬ 
tion  by  a  fair  share  of  this  world’s  goods  and  a  good  posi¬ 
tion  in  society,  Combe  was  never  brought  to  the  practical  trial  of 
his  system  in  the  face  of  dire  temptations  without,  or  with  a  fiery 
organism  within.  There  is  something  ludicrous  in  his  way 
of  describing  how  his  deficient  “  amativeness  ”  was  worked  up 
to  the  contemplation  of  marriage.  It  was  in  his  forty-fifth 
year  that  he  met  with  the  ideal  which  he  had  described, 
when  guiding  the  choice  of  a  young  friend,  as  “  a  woman 
with  a  large  coronal  region,  with  large  moral  sentiments,  fine 
intellect,  and  big  adhesiveness.”  This  treasure  he  found  in 
Miss  Cecilia  Siddons,  a  daughter  of  the  great  tragic  actress, 
six  years  younger  than  himself,  in  whose  head  he  saw  a 
close  resemblance  to  his  own  in  many  of  the  important  organs, 
and  whose  marriage  portion,  joined  to  his  own  modest  savings, 
enabled  him  to  quit  a  profession  which  had  never  satisfied  his  real 
cravings,  and  to  give  up  his  whole  energies  to  the  cause  of 
phrenology.  His  choice  was  happily  in  accordance  with  the 
opinion  given  him  by  Dr.  Spurzheim,  and  was  ratified  by  tho 
voice  of  Jeanie  Cox,  the  niece  who  had  taken  dutiful  care  of 
Combe  during  his  term  of  bachelorhood.  The  expectations  of 
domestic  happiness  which  he  rested  upon  his  wife’s  possessing  a 
large  anterior  lobe,  with  benevolence,  conscientiousness,  firmness, 
self-esteem,  and  love  of  approbation  amply  developed,  while 
veneration  and  wonder  were  as  moderate  as  in  his  own  case,  were 
amply  justified  by  the  tender  devotion  and  watchful  care  lavished 
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upon  him  by  a  helpmate  who  entered  sympathetically  into  all 
his  views,  and  by  her  high  mental  gifts  did  much  to  lighten  his 
labours  until  his  death  in  his  seventieth  year.  A  large  portion  of 
the  Life  is  taken  up  with  the  tours  of  the  attached  couple  on  the 
Continent  and  in  America,  with  the  meetings  and  lectures  whereby 
the  gospel  of  phrenology  was  preached  far  and  wide,  and  with  the 
famous  men  and  women  on  whose  heads  Combe  experimented,  and 
upon  whom  he  could  more  or  less  reckon  as  converts.  The  list  of 
writings  with  which  the  work  closes  bears  witness  to  his  untiring 
industry  and  zeal,  and  the  hold  he  obtained  for  a  while  upon  a 
larpfe  and  intelligent  section  of  the  public  is  a  proof  of  wliat  can 
bo  done  by  the  lorce  of  single-minded  enthusiasm  and  persistent 
iteration,  apart  from  any  exceptional  depth  or  breadth  of  intellect, 
to  get  a  tooting  for  any  paradox  or  crotchet  soever.  It  may  be 
hoped  that  the  Life  of  George  Combe  is  the  last  printed  record 
which  will  be  seen  of  the  jargon  of  phrenology. 


thin"  like  an  apology  for  deviating  from  literalness  in  renderin'* 
“  Cui  iiavarn  religas  cornatn  simplex  munditiis,” 

For  whom,  at  thy  neat  toilet  wooed, 

Dost  thou  bind  up  thy  golden  tresses  ? 

Why  not  have  the  courage  to  enunciate  the  principle  that  “all 
translation  is  a  compromise,”  and  then  act  it  out  ?  Where  he 
does  this  he  versifies  with  ease,  taste,  and  an  obvious  knowledge  of 
Lnglish  poets.  But  there  are  many  instances  in  which3  he 
decidedly  combines  literalness  with  grace,  as  witness  these  two 
lines  in  the  Ode  to  Sextius  (I.  iv.) : — 

Meet  is  it  now  that  glistening  brow  should  be  with  myrtle  bound, 

Or  with  the  flower  by  vernal  power  raised  from  the  loosen’d  ground. 

The  rendering  of  Ode  I.  xxv. — “  Parcius  junctas  quatiunt 
lenestras  ” — may  be  cited  as  a  sample  of  a  difficult  ode  nicely 
turned  ;  and  that  fine  stanza  in  the  First  Ode  of  Book  III.  about 
Black  Care  behind  the  horseman  comes  out  adequately  in  the 
English J 
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fTlIIE  rage  for  translating  Horace  is  as  persistent  as  the  fashion 
J-  of  reading  and  quoting  him,  and  there  are  few  scholars  who 
have  not  at  one  time  or  another  indulged  the  hope  of  rendering  his 
lyrics  more  literally,  neatly,  or  lucidly  than  their  compeers.  Mr. 
Thornton  confesses  to  have  been  smitten  with  this  desire  by  the 
casual  remark  of  a  Fellow  of  Trinity,  that  “ready  to  translate 
Horace  was  impossible.”  He  went  home  and  at  once  set  to  work 
upon  Beatus  ille ,  and,  having  tried  his  hand  on  a  dozen  of  the  finest 
odes,  sped  so  well  as  to  receive  encouragement  from  the  late  Mr. 
Herman  Merivale;  the  result  of  which  was  that  last  year  he 
finished  the  Odes  and  a  selection  of  the  Epodes,  and  now  issues 
his  version  to  the  world.  His  ambition,  as  we  learn  from  his 
preface,  is  to  be  more  literal  and  faithful  than  Professor  Coning-ton, 
Air.  Theodore  Martin,  and  Lord  Lytton ;  but  he  admits  that,  in 
the  execution  of  a  considerable  part  of  his  task,  he  set  less  store 
on  what  was  the  great  aim  of  Conington  and  Lytton — the  repro¬ 
duction  ol  Horaces  metres — than  on  the  accurate  rendering  of  his 
language.  We  agree  with  him  in  believing  that  any  attempt  at 
the  former  will  always  be  more  or  less  of  a  failure ;  but  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that,  unless  he  intended  to  give  the  reins  to  his 
fancy  and  to  versify  after  the  happy  fashion  of  Mr.  Martin, 
he  might  have  gone  further  towards  profiting  by  the  excel¬ 
lent  principles  of  metrical  conformity,  tempered  by  compro¬ 
mise,  which  Professor  Conington  laid  down  in  his  preface  and 
illustrated  in  his  ode  translations.  We  have  to  deal,  however, 
rather  with  what  he  has  done  than  with  what  he  has  purposely 
left  unattempted ;  and,  whilst  it  may  be  conceded  that  in  many 
places^  Mr.  Thornton  happily  fulfils  the  duties  of  a  “word-for- 
word  translator,  yet  not  seldom  he  does  so  by  resorting  to  ques¬ 
tionable  expedients,  whilst  in  other  cases  he  is  just  as  much  in¬ 
debted  to  compromise  as  his  predecessors.  In  the  first  place,  it 
is,  to  our  thinking,  scarcely  fail-  to  claim  the  credit  of  “  word- 
for-word  ”  literality  for  the  use  of  words  simply  coined  from  the 
Latin,  e.g.  in  Book  I.  ii.  1 1-12,  where 


is  translated 


Et  superjecto  pavida:  natnrunt 
diuuore  damn; 

And  in  the  superseded  flood  were  swimming 
Timorous  roe-deer. 


Or  take  Book  II.  xx.  ad  fin. : — 

Absint  inani  funere  ntenim 

Luct usque  turpes  et  qucrimoniai,  Sic. ; 

can  we  allot  much  praise  to  such  literalness  as 


Away  with  dirge  and  empty  obsequies, 

And  mean  regrets  and  querimoniovs  cries : 

In  Book  in.  Ode  iv.,  the  word-for-word  principle  is  pressed  even 
beyond  the  license  of  the  Latin,  where  “  Amatorem  trecentce 
Pirithoum  cohibent  entente  ”  reappears  a3 


Terccntujjled  chain 
Doth  libertine  Pirithous  restrain  ; 

and  in  the  Thirteenth  Ode  of  the  same  book,  the  Ode  to  Fons 
Bandusise,  “  haedo  Cui  frons  turgida  cornibus  ”  figures  as  “  A  kid 
on  whose  tumefied  brow.”  In  other  cases  literalitv  lands  the 
translator  in  sheer  prose,  as  in  a  well-known  passage  in  Horace’s 
Ode  to  his  Lyre,  where  Cupid  is  coupled  with  Venus  as  Alcteus’s 
theme  (“  semper  haerentem  puerum  canebat,”  i.  32) : — 

Would  of  wine  sing,  music,  and  lovely  Venus, 

And  of  the  boy  ever  on  her  attendant. 

In  dealing  with  the  Ode  to  Pyrrha  Mr.  Thornton  makes  some- 
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But  a  foreboding  consciousness  and  fear 
Seale  with  him  the  same  eminence.  Black  care 
Never  the  brazen-sheathfed  trireme  quits, 

And  ever  at  the  horseman’s  crupper  sits. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  ode  to  Quintius  Hirpinus  (II.  xi.),  Mr. 
I  horn  ton  gives  us  nothing  better  than  the  most  commonplace 
doggerel : — 

Leave  asking,  my  Quintius  Hirpinus,  what  ’tis 
That  the  warlike  Cantabrian  meditates,  or 
The  Scytlis,  interposed  between  us  and  whom  is 
The  Adrian  ;  and  be  not  solicitous  for 
The  requirements  of  life. 

Although  it  would  be  rash  to  endorse  Warton’s  assertion  that 
Melmoth  s  translation  of  Pliny’s  Letters  is  one  of  the  few  transla¬ 
tions  that  are  better  than  the  original,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it 
is  one  ol  the  best  versions  ot  a  Latin  author  existing  in  our 
language  till  w-ithin  living  memory ;  and  it  is  well  furnished  with 
illustrative  and  explanatory  notes,  one  charm  of  which  is  that  they 
contain  constant  quotations  from  Martial’s  epigrams.  Messrs. 
Bell  and  Sons  have  therefore  done  well  in  adding  it  to  Bohn’s 
Classical  Library ;  and  the  version  has  been  carefully  revised,  with 
au  eye  at  once  to  greater  literalness  and  to  modern  requirements, 
by  Mr.  F.  C.  T.  Bosanquet,  who  has  also  furnished  a  short  memoir, 
and  added  some  notes  of  his  own,  whilst  here  and  there  abridgin'* 
those  ol  Melmoth.  The  result  is  that  while  for  a  faithful,  trust¬ 
worthy,  and  thorough  grasp  of  Pliny’s  sense  in  any  particular 
passage  or  letter  we  should  look  to  Messrs.  Church  and  Brodribb, 
either  in  their  “  Select  Letters  ”  or  their  Pliny  for  English  Readers, 
yet  for  a  general  estimate  of  this  cultivated  scholar,  orator,  and 
gentleman,  the  revised  form  of  Melmoth  is  well  calculated  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  English  readers  and  even  scholars.  Had  we  space, 
we  might  refer  to  various  well-known  passages  of  the  letters — e.g. 
Pliny’s  sketches  of  the  lawyer  and  informer  Regulus,  his  letters  to 
Tacitus,  his  accounts  of  his  singular  mode  of  combining  field  sports 
with  study  “  al  fresco,”  his  villa  arrangements,  and  the  manner  of 
his  uncles  death — to  show  how  readable  a  book  for  a  leisure  hour 
is  this  revised  Melmoth’s  Pliny,  wheresoever  we  dip  into  it.  We 
must  be  contented,  however,  to  quote  one  short  letter  to  Maximus 
(viii.  19)  by  comparing  which  with  the  text  any  one  may  satisfy 
himself  that  the  transcript  is  fairly  faithful : — 

I  find  my  joy  and  my  solace  in  literature ;  and  as  there  is  no  plea¬ 
sure  I  prefer  to  it,  so  there  is  no  sadness  it  does  not  alleviate.  In  this 
time  of  trouble  then,  caused  hv  the  ill  health  of  my  wife,  the  dangerous 
sickness  of  some  of  my  servants,  and  the  death  of  others,  I  fly  to  my  books 

as  the  sovereign  alleviation  of  my  sorrows.  They  do  me  this  service _ they 

make  me  understand  my  troubles  better,  and  bear  them  more  patiently. 
It  is  a  standing  rule  with  me  before  I  publish  any  of  my  productions  to 
consult  the  opinions  of  m3-  friends,  especially  yours.  I  beg  therefore  that 
31m  would  look  very  carefully  over  the  performance  I  am  sending  3-ou  with 
this  letter,  as  1  am  afraid  the  disquietude  of  my  mind  nm-  have  prevented 
me  from  giving  it  the  attention  I  ought.  For  though  I  command  myself  so 
far  as  to  write,  I  could  not  do  so  so  far  as  to  write  with  ease  and  cheerful¬ 
ness.  Certainly  there  is  a  pleasure  in  studj-,  but  studies  themselves  prosper 
best  when  the  heart  is  light.  Farewell. 

Mr.  Pretor’s  First  Book  of  the  Anabasis,  edited  for  the  Syndics  of 
the  University  Press,  strikes  us  as  adding  somewhat  to  the  valu¬ 
able  editions  of  Macmichael  and  Taylor,  to  which,  as  well  as  to 
the  commentaries  of  Schneider  and  Vollbrecht,  and  the  text 
of  Iviihner,  he  acknowledges  his  indebtedness.  Reserving  for 
later  instalments  of  the  work  dissertations  on  the  history  of  the 
expedition  and  on  the  author’s  style,  he  has  in  this  book  carefully 
annotated  the  chapters  with  an  eye  to  their  grammar  and  syntax, 
no  less  than  to  their  geographical  and  historical  details.  Turning, 
for  instance,  to  the  niuth  chapter,  which  deals  with  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Cyrus,  we  are  struck  with  the  searching  nature  of  his  verbal 
criticisms,  where  e.g.  in  §  6,  at  k at  (^tXo^poVarov  gv  sal  repos  t a 
GgpLa  pcvroi  (JnXoKivdvroTaTos  he  compares  the  usage  of  pevroi  in 
§  20  of  the  preceding  chapter,  and  remarks  that  Xenophon’s  use 
and  position  of  these  particles  is  not  in  agreement  with  the  best 
authorities.  In  §  13  of  the  same  chapter  there  is  plausibility  in 
Mr.  Pretor’s  emendation  ef  b  ti  TTpo^copolg,  “  on  whatever  busi¬ 
ness  bound,’  upon  the  unintelligible  if  our  1  bri  7rpox<opoig  of  the 
MSS. ;  and  neither  of  the  interpretations  of  Kiihner,  Schneider,  or 
Taylor,  succeed  in  justifying-  the  passage  as  it  stood.  Mr.  Pretor 
never  overlooks  interesting  collateral  matter,  as  witness  his  note  in 
chap.  iv.  §  9  on  the  “  Assyrian  Worship  of  Fish,”  or,  in  the  second 
section  of  the  same  chapter,  his  happy  conjecture  that  the  Lace¬ 
daemonian  admiral  here  called  “  Pythagoras,”  but  in  llellenica  iii. 

§  1 ,  2,  “  Samius,”  is  one  and  the  same,  the  latter  word  bein'*  a 
playful  allusion  to  his  more  celebrated  namesake.  The  volume 
includes  a  good  map,  and  is  very  well  printed. 
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Mr.  Boyce’s  Glossary  of  English  words  in  common  use  derived 
from  the  Greek  is  meant  as  a  help  to  young  readers  who, 
not  professing  to  have  learnt  Greek,  are  willing  to  pick  up 
such  small  insight  into  its  rudiments  as  may  be  furnished  by  a 
grammatical  introduction  prefixed  to  the  Glossary.  Wo  doubt 
whether  the  digestion  of  all  the  particulars  about  letters, 
marks,  formations,  compound  words,  parathetic  and  synthetic,^ 
would  not  involve  as  much  effort  of  memory  as  the  mastery  of 
a  handy  Greek  Grammar ;  but  there  are  some  useful  hints  in  the 
course  of  the  introduction  on  English  accent  overriding  foreign 
quantity,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  the  Glossary  itselt  may  form 
a  very  useful  book  of  reference.  This  may  be  shown  by  taking  a 
word  from  under  each  letter  of  some  five  or  six,  and  illustrating 
its  treatment : — 

Adelphi — several  streets  south  of  the  Strand,  London,  built  by  the 
brothers  Adam  ;  d8e\(j)6s  or  d8e\(pi),  a  brother  or  sister  (plur.  doeXtpui  ~ai)m, 
«,  copulative;  8e\cj)vs,  the  womb. 

Borough  (-Burgh,  -Bury) — German,  Burg  or  Berg,  an  incorporated  town 
that  is  not  a  city  ;  akin  to  rrvpyos,  a  tower;  which  is  akin  to  Hepyapos 
(ra  -rrepyapa,  the  citadel  of  a  town)  the  citadel  of  Troy. 

Cainozoic — belonging  to  the  tertiary  or  later  period,  or  the  ago  of  mam¬ 
mals  (geol.)  ;  kolivos,  new,  recent ;  fuuy,  life. 

Dynamite — a  new  explosive  compound  (porous  silica  saturated  with 
nitroglycerine)  suitable  for  mining  purposes;  dvvapis,  strength,  power. 

Eczema — an  eruption  of  the  skin;  eK^epa  (ex,  out;  fecu,  I  boil),  any¬ 
thing  thrown  out  bv  heat ;  a  pustule. 

Hagioscope  (outgo.  Squint)— an  opening  to  enable  worshipper^  in  the 
aisle  of  a  church  to  see  the  Holy  Table  ;  ciyios,  holy,  sacred  ;  aiconeco,  I  be¬ 
hold,  survey. 

From  these  instances  it  will  he  seen  that  Mr.  Boyce’s  Glossary 
will  serve  to  show  the  derivation  and  meaning  ot  a  number  of 
English  words  formed  from  the  Greek ;  though  whether  he  has 
limited  his  selection  to  words  in  common  use  may  well  he  doubted, 
seeing  that  he  inflicts  on  his  readers  such  terms  as  “  ITyprethral, 
Hyrax,  Kinematics,  Lecanomancy,  Lunulite,  Lychnoscope,  Mery- 
cotherium,  Metrograph,  Miargyrite,”  and  the  like.  As  we  write 
we  are  seized  with  u  nanic  on  behalf  of  Civil  Service  examinees, 
lest,  should  the  examiners  chance  upon  this  singular  manual,  they 
should  construct  from  it  one  or  two  artful  questions  as  to  the 
etymology  of  “  English  words  in  common  use  derived  from  the 
Greek.”  r 

Mr.  Rushbrooke's  First  Greek  Header  professes  to  he  a  short 
and  ready  road  to  those  common  Greek  idioms  which,  if  un¬ 
explained,  are  apt  to  prove  stumbling-blocks  to  the  young  student. 
Some  acquaintance  with  Latin  and  English  grammar  being  pre¬ 
supposed,  the  first  hundred  and  twenty-five  pages  are  so  arranged 
as  to  illustrate  some  special  Greek  idiom,  without  wasting  time  on 
the  reiteration  of  foregone  knowledge.  The  increased  difficulty  of 
the  later  exercises  is  met  by  the  completeness  ot  the  Glossary;  and, 
as  far  as  our  observation  serves,  the  rate  of  progress  from  step  to 
step  is  not  retarded  by  any  withholding  of  needful  help,  until  the 
tiro  reaches  the  trial-ground  of  “  Miscellaneous  Extracts.”  These 
are  very  well  chosen  ;  and  such  rules  as  are  premised  for  them  to 
illustrate  are,  as  far  as  we  have  tested  them,  clear  and  pointed. 
Thus,  in  pp.  35-6,  the  distinction  between  the  subjective  and  the 
objective  genitive  is  shown  to  follow  from  the  meaning  of  the 
generic  or  adjectival  genitive.  For  instance,  if  a  word  of  transitival 
action,  such  as  \vo-is,  releasing,  has  a  genitive,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  conceive  of  some  subject  releasing  or  some  object  released  as  that 
genitive  :  and  it  will  he  the  context  which  must  decide  whether  the 
genitive  represents  the  subject  of  the  action  or  its  object — whether 
6  cj)6(3os  tcov  71-oAe/xiW  means  subjectively  “  the  fear  which  the 
enemy  feels  for  us,”  or,  objectively,  “  the  fear  which  we  feel  for  the 
enemy.”  The  sections  on  verbal  adjectives,  too,  on  the  moods, 
on  the  infinitive  as  a  noun,  and  on  the  Ratio  Recta  and  Obliqua, 
are  well  and  succinctly  put  and  exemplified  ;  and  we  should  have 
no  fear  of  a  pupil  going  straight  in  ki3  construction  of  a  sentence 
if  he  followed  observantly  the  rules  and  directions  prescribed  in 
this  manual. 

Small  space  remains  for  notice  of  Mr.  Hailstone’s  Hellenics  of 
Xenophon,  Books  I.-II. — the  most  interesting  hooks,  it  must  he 
conceded,  of  the  least  interesting  work  of  a  generally  clear  and 
picturesque  author.  But  for  the  fact  of  its  being  the  continuation 
of  Thucydides’s  history  by  Thucydides’s  editor,  it  would  he  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  why  editions  of  any  part  of  the  Hellenica  should  be 
multiplied  ;  yet  we  may  be  content  to  read  the  speeches  and  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  Second  Book  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Hailstone’s  appended 
annotations,  which  are  for  the  most  part  helpful  and  accurate,  and 
less  brief  than  his  introductory  matter.  Where,  in  p.  ir 
( Hellenica ,  A.  i.  §  23),  he  gives  us  Mindarus's  vice-admiral’s 
metrical  despatch — "Eppei  ra  KaXd.  Mtvdapos  dneanva.  Treivcovri 
to> v8pes.  (nropLoy.es  tl  xpV  Spr)v — he  compares  for  its  Laconic 
brevity  Thucydides  iv.  17  §  2,  enixdpiov  bv  fgilv  ov  pev  fipaxeis 
apKwa-i,  pg  jroAXoiy  xPPCT^aL  5  be  prefers  the  reading  ra 

Ka\a,  our  prosperity ,  our  luck,  to  the  reading  rd  <d\a,  i.e.  “  the 
ships  ”  or  “  timbers,”  which  seems  to  have  found  more  favour  with 
Donaldson.  Generally  we  find  Mr.  Hailstone  quite  alive  to  the 
illustration  of  the  Hellenica  by  parallels  from  Xenophon’s  other 
works,  and  as  regards  his  author’s  text  he  deserves  credit  for 
preferring  Skilleto’s  forbearance  to  Cobet’s  extreme  measures.  The 
summary  of  events  and  the  map  prefixed  to  the  volume  will  be 
found  serviceable. 


IN  A  WOULD  OF  HIS  OWN.* 

MRS.  PIRKIS  opens  her  story  with  a  brave  show.  Like  tha 
manager  of  a  troop  of  strolling  actors  who  are  making  their 
entrance  into  a  town,  she  dresses  up  her  chief  characters  in  tha 
gaudiest  of  costumes,  and  at  once  displays  them  to  the  admiring 
eyes  of  her  readers.  She  blows,  as  it  were,  a  trumpet  before  them, 
and  sends  them  on  to  the  stage  to  the  heating  of  drums  and  the 
waving  of  flags.  Nor  is  the  performance  that  she  gives  at  all 
unworthy  of  the  bravery  of  her  opening  display.  To  rise  to  the 
height  of  the  heroes  and  heroines  whom  she  begins  by  describing 
is,  indeed,  a  hard  task ;  hut  yet  it  is  not  one  that  is  above  her 
powers.  Her  chief  hero  is  Llewellyn  March,  “  a  seer  of  visions,  a 
dreamer  of  dreams.”  He  was  “  artist,  poet,  musician,  and 
sculptor,  possessing  all  outward  gifts  of  beauty,  all  inward  gifts  of 
mind  and  soul ;  honoured  by  men,  beloved  by  women,  and  heir  to 
a  large  estate  and  half  a  million  of  money.”  He  had  been  reared 
“  in  the  very  lap  of  luxury  and  refinement.”  Ilis  father  was  dead, 
hut  he  had  been  brought  up  by  his  uncle,  Sir  Geoffrey  Colet,  the 
owner  of  “  one  of  the  oldest  cf  our  old  British  Castles.”  This 
illustrious  baronet  could  point  to  a  ruin,  or  at  least  the  site  of  a 
ruin,  within  his  grounds,  which  “  is  said  to  be  of  the  Arthurian  era.” 
The  owner  was  not  unworthy  of  the  antiquity  of  his  family  and 
his  possessions.  He  was  “  in  language  and  literature  a  very 
Bolingbroke,  and  in  manners  and  deportment  altogether  a  Chester¬ 
field.”  The  interior  of  his  house  was,  in  its  turn,  worthy  of  such 
an  owner  and  such  an  exterior.  ‘‘  It  was  simply  perfect.  Luxury, 
comfort,  refinement,  and  taste  showed  itself  on  every  side.”  In  it 
were  works  of  art  “  over  which  nations  had  quarrelled  in  auction- 
rooms  and  palaces.”  In  particular  there  was  “a  Perugino,  for 
which  Sir  Geoffrey  had  contended  with  the  crowned  heads  of 
Europe.”  We  are  glad,  by  the  way,  to  notice  that  the  kings  and 
baronets  of  the  present  day  still  keep  up  the  high  standard  of 
taste  of  the  last  century,  and  still  observe  one  of  the  two  rules 
that  constitute  the  whole  art  of  a  connoisseur,  They  have 
not  left  off  praising,  if  we  may  trust  the  authority  of  Mrs. 
Pirkis,  the  works  of  Pietro  Perugino.  But  to  return  to 
our  hero  and  to  the  castle  that  belonged  to  his  uncle. 

“  This  was  the  home  in  which  Llewellyn  had  been  reared.  His 
education  had  been  conducted  on  the  same  principles  of  refine¬ 
ment  and  lavishness.  Every  art,  every  science  had  been 
thoroughly  cultivated,  each  at  its  own  centre  and  fountain-head.” 
The  centres  and  fountain-heads  of  all  the  arts  and  all  the  sciences 
are,  by  the  way,  Rugby,  Oxford,  and  the  chief  capitals  of  Europe. 
Five  years  were  distributed  by  this  paragon  among  the  capitals, 
another  five  years  were  given  to  the  University,  and  a  few  years 
to  the  school.  He  returned  home  from  his  foreign  travels  to 
receive  the  final  polish  from  this  uncle  who  was  a  Bolingbroke 
and  a  Chesterfield  in  one.  And  now  “  at  twenty-eight  years  of 
age  his  uncle  looked  him  in  the  face,  and  felt  he  could  be  proud  of 
the  man  he  had  helped  to  form  and  educate.” 

As  we  watched  the  triumphant  entry  of  this  magnificent 
character  into  the  story,  we  could  not  hut  feel  anxious  lest  the 
whole  finery  of  the  show  should  have  been  used  on  his  adornment, 
and  lest  nothing  should  have  been  left  for  those  who  were  to 
follow.  The  well-graced  actor  had  left  the  stage,  and  our  eyes 
were  idly  bent  on  her  that  entered  next.  But  we  were  agreeably 
disappointed.  Our  wonder,  which  had  sunk  low,  blazed  up  as 
high  as  ever  as  we  gazed  upon  the  heroine,  or  at  least  upon  her 
who  for  some  time  seemed  to  he  the  heroine.  Llewellyn  was  en¬ 
gaged  to  “  the  Lady  Victoria  Oatbrow,  a  lady  nobly  connected, 
and  very  beautiful.”  She  was  the  orphan  daughter  of  an  English 
peer.  “  She  had  been  brought  up  in  the  strictest  seclusion,  and 
with  the  most  carefully  relined  education  that  could  be  imagined, 
by  a  spinster  aunt,  the  Lady  Mary  Catkrow.  Every  talent  and 
feeling  that  a  young  lady  of  rank  should  possess  had  been  carefully 
cultivated  in  her.”  Besides  this,  she  was  “  endowed  by  nature 
with  wonderful  personal  beauty,  with  talents  of  a  high  order,  and 
an  extreme  refinement  and  susceptibility  of  disposition.”  Her  head 
was  small  and  well  set,  and  was  “  surrounded  with  an  aureola  of 
pale  golden  hair.”  She  was  poor,  it  must  be  owned ;  but,  as  her 
lover  was  heir  to  a  large  estate  and  to  half  a  million  of  money, 
what  did  noble  poverty  matter  ?  They  had  first  met  “  at  the  house 
of  a  mutual  friend.”  Even  in  the  midst  of  the  most  cultivated 
heirs  to  the  most  cultivated  baronets,  and  of  the  most  refined  ladies 
of  rank,  “  mutual  friends,”  as  we  notice  with  regret,  are  to  he 
found.  Common  friends  would  he,  we  suppose,  too  common  for 
such  exalted  company.  When  Llewellyn  introduced  this  admira¬ 
ble  young  lady  to  his  uncle,  the  old  gentleman  exclaimed  “  with 
old-fashioned  politeness,  ‘  In  all  England  you  could  not  have  found 
one  more  worthy.  Any  other  choice  must  have  been  a  wrong 
one.’”  It  is,  we  may  observe,  this  polished  compliment  which 
leads  the  author  to  point  out  that  he  was  a  very  Bolingbroke  and 
altogether  a  Chesterfield.  A  grand  fete  was  given  in  Lady  Vic¬ 
toria’s  honour  by  the  baronet  at  Castle  Mount.  “  Never,  since  the 
days  of  the  Plantagenets,  had  a  festival  been  kept  up  with  so 
much  magnificence.  It  might  have  been  a  coronation  celebration, 
for  the  magnificence  and  perfection  of  its  details.  .  .  .  The 

old  Castle  itself,  with  its  grey  bygone  grandeur,  had  been  deco¬ 
rated  in  princely  mediaeval  style.”  We  never  knew  till  now  what 
it  is  that  exactly  constitutes  the  mediaeval  style.  It  is  a  word  that 
is  on  everybody’s  lips,  but  that  is  perhaps  more  frequently  used 
than  clearly  understood.  But  Mrs.  Pirkis  has  defined  the  word  to 


*  In  a  World  of  His  Own.  By  Mrs.  Fred.  E.  Pirkis,  Author  of  “  Dis* 
appeared  from  Her  Home.”  3  vols.  London  :  Remington  &  Co.  1878. 
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a  nicety.  A  castle,  then,  is  decorated  in  the  medimval  style  when 
from  basement  to  roof  it  has  been  carpeted  and  tapestried  with 
cloth  of  gold  and  with  thousands  of  yards  of  silk  of  the  shade  of 
a  carnation  leaf  of  rich  cream  tint.  The  feastings  were  worthy  of 
the  decorations.  There  was  a  banquet  at  noon  for  the  peasants, 
another  banquet  at  mid-afternoon  for  the  higher  order  of  tenantry, 
and  a  dinner  in  the  evening  to  Sir  Geoffrey's  personal  friends. 
There  was  a  superb  display  of  fireworks,  and  “  a  ball  commencing 
an  hour  before  midnight.”  We  pause  to  invite  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  fact  that  a  Cornish  baronet's  ball  commences  and  does 
not  begin, and  that  itdoes  notcommencetillan  hour  before  midnight. 
The  lower  orders  had,  of  course,  had  their  dancing  by  daylight.  Curi¬ 
ously  enough — perhaps  we  may  find  here  some  remnant  of  ancient 
Cornish  customs,  handed  down  from  “  the  Arthurian  era  ” — the 
girls  seem  to  have  had  no  partners  for  their  dancing.  “  For  the 
young  men,”  we  read,  “  there  were  sports  of  all  kinds — running, 
wrestling,  rowing,  and  riding ;  for  the  young  girls — croquet, 
archery,  tennis,  and  dancing.”  We  are  reminded  how  once  at  a 
temperance  festival  held  in  the  grounds  of  some  serious  people, 
the  game  of  *•  Kiss-in-the-ring  ”  was  allowed  on  condition  that 
women  alone  took  part  in  it. 

Brilliant  though  the  festival  was  at  its  opening,  yet  it  was  destined 
to  close  in  the  most  tragic  gloom — a  gloom  which  perhaps  had  not 
been  surpassed  since  not  only  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets,  but 
even  the  days  of  Jack  the  Giant-kiiler,  and  the  other  famous 
men  of  the  Arthurian  era.  The  hero  and  heroine  had  strolled  out 
of  the  ball-room  for  a  walk  in  the  flood  of  light  poured  by  the 
yellow  moon  from  the  clear,  deep-blue  sky.  “  A  cloud  passed 
over  the  yellow  moon,  a  chill  breeze  came  up  from  the  sea ;  Victoria 
shivered.”  It  was  the  shivering  of  presentiment.  They  began  to 
return  home,  “  when  a  strange,  weird  sound  ”  came  “  floating 
down  to  them.”  It  was  the  chapel-bell  tolling.  It  had  thus 
tolled  twice  before,  “  once  before  the  battle  of  Naseby  where  Sir 
Gilbert  fell  fighting,  and  again,  a  hundred  years  after,  when  young 
Edward  Colet,  the  heir,  was  found  lying  murdered  in  the  woods.” 
In  tlm  ball-room  there  was  “  a  sudden  confusion,  a  surging,  and 
crowding  together,  and  all  felt  that  the  ball  was  at  an  end.” 
Llewellyn  hurried  to  the  chapel,  and  “  a  coming  sense  of  evil  lent 
his  feet  extra  speed.”  He  found  there  the  baronet  dying.  Boling- 
broke  and  Chesterfield,  the  language  of  the  one  and  the  deportment 
of  the  other,  were  forgotten.  The  old  man  muttered  indistinctly 
some  broken  sentences.  “She  cursed  me  once,  she  cursed  me 
twice,  she  cursed  me  thrice.”  lie  whispered  to  Llewellyn,  “  This 
castle,  these  lands  are  not  yours.  I  trust  to  your  honour.”  And 
then  Sir  Geoffrey  died.  Here  was  a  sad  blow  given  to  a 
hero.  A  large  estate  and  half  a  million  of  money  gone  at 
a  blow.  No  wonder  that  before  long  he  is  found  with  a 
11  flat,  dark  case  ”  of  pistols  before  him.  The  reader  twice 
remarks  with  pleasure  that,  if  he  is  going  to  blow  his  brains 
out,  he  has  enough  of  ancient  magnificence  left  him  to  have  a 
pistol  case  of  which  the  lock  was  of  silver.  However,  he  hears 
in  the  very  nick  of  time  “  a  wild  cry  for  help !  no  words,  but  only 
the  cry  oi  a  child,”  and  he  drops  the  pistols  from  the  window  into 
the  dark  shadow  beneath.  Whence  the  cry  came  we  do  not  clearly 
make  out.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  a  kind  of  an  intuition,  or 
an  instinct,  or  a  presentiment,  or  something  of  that  kind.  But 
though  he  throws  away  his  pistols,  he  does  not  altogether 
escape.  He  is  attacked  by  brain-fever,  and  is  nursed  in  a  small 
inn  by  a  stranger  who  had  for  some  while  held  the  rank  of  an  earl, 
and  enjoyed  the  ancestral  estates  till  his  own  mother  deprived  him 
of  both  by  proving  that  he  was  illegitimate.  The  two  men  having 
lost,  one  his  earldom  and  the  other  his  estates  and  half  a  million 
of  money,  not  unnaturally  at  once  take  advantage  of  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  between  France  and  Germany  to  hasten  over  to  Paris 
to  enlist.  We  ought  to  have  mentioned  that  the  lady  with  the 
aureola  of  pale,  golden  hair  had  previously  jilted  Llewellyn. 
However,  an  equally  charming  heroine,  Sir  Geoffrey's  long-lost 
daughter  and  heiress,  had  at  the  same  time  with  the  most  obliointr 
promptitude  fallen  in  love  with  him.  But  this  he  did  not  as  yet 
suspect.  Besides,  he  knew  that  his  friend  Trego,  who  had  hitherto 
passed  as  her  brother,  would  now  be  his  rival.  Bather  than  injure 
his  friend  he  preferred  to  go  to  help  to  kill  the  Germans,  who,  if 
not  his  enemies,  at  all  events  were  not  his  friends.  He  himself 
gets  severely  wounded  at  Gravelotte,  while  his  companion,  “  being 
impelled  by  some  strange  undefined  impulse  ”  towards  a  certain 
place,  is  at  once  shot  dead  through  the  heart.  The  new  heroine, 
once  Anna  Trego,  now  Anna  Oolet,  wearing  the  badge  of  the 
red  cross,  sets  out  from  England  to  look  for  her  lover, 
who,  she  feels  sure,  is  lying  somewhere  wounded  or  dead.  She 
found  out  that  he  had  gone  to  Paris  with  his  companion  Elliott, 
and  at  Paris,  she  learnt  that  Elliott  had  started  for  Metz,  but  of 
Llewellyn  himself  she  could  learn  nothing.  However,  the  clue 
that  she  had  was  enough.  France  is  certainly  a  somewhat  wide 
country,  but  with  surprisingly  little  difficulty  she  hits  upon  the 
right  field  of  battle  and  the  right  cottage.  But,  though  her  lover 
was  found,  he  was  not  yet  hers.  lie  was  still  faithful  to  his 
mend.  \V  e  cannot  follow  them  both  through  all  their  fortunes. 

She  falls  ill  and  seems  to  be  wasting  away.  She  goes  down  to  the 
British  Castle,  which  is  now  hers,  and  resolves  to  drown  herself. 

\V  by  we  do  not  quite  make  out.  Perhaps  it  was  that  she  might 
harmonize  with  the  hero  who  had  at  one  time  resolved  to  shoot  him¬ 
self.  She  goes  down  to  the  sea  one  night  “  when  the  harvest  moon 
shone, forth  overhead,  a  perfect  globe  of  light  in  all  its  fulness  and 
glory.  But  meanwhile  the  hero  had  been  summoned  from  abroad 
by  bis  friend  Max  Trego,  who  had  given  up  his  claim.  When  the 


two  men  met  Llewellyn  saw  that  he  had  not  been  summoned 
without  good  reason : — 

\\  hy  was  it,  as  lie  talked  with  Max  at  his  garden  gate,  that  he  did  not 
ask  one  simple  question,  “  what  is  it  you  dread,  Max  ;  why  have  you  sent 
lor  me  thus  .  Could  it  he  that  deep  down  in  his  heart,  the  answer  lav 
alieady  written,  in  one  dark,  hopeless,  mournful  word — a  word  he  dared  not 
even  whisper  to  himself  in  lowest  tones,  and  whose  very  possibility  of  truth 
made  him  cower  and  tremble  as  though  some  spectre  or  phantom  had  sud¬ 
denly  broke  forth  from  its  coffin,  and  confronted  him,  clothed  in  all  the 
ludeousness  and  ghastliness  of  the  grave. 

lie  diil  the  best  thing  he  could.  He  started  for  Cornwall  in  a. 
tram  that  was  “  swift  and  subtle  almost  as  the  very  wind.”  In 
other  words,  he  went,  we  imagine,  by  the  express  that  is  com¬ 
monly  called  The  Flying  Dutchman.  He  took  with  him  a  ma»- 
mfacent  horse,  and,  leaving  the  roadside  station,  galloped  alon" 
the  sands  at  his  greatest  speed,  in  answer  to  some  myste¬ 
rious  message  that  “vvas  uttered  in  no  vague,  mystic  under¬ 
tone,  but  clear,  distinct,  and  loud,  in  language  a  child 
might  understand.”  He  came  just  in  time  to  seize  the 
heroine  “  by  her  long  black  hair  as  the  waters  sweep  over  them.” 
Of  couise  they  marry,  and  no  doubt  live  in  great  happiness  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives.  Our  only  regret  is  that  the  author  has  not 
given  even  a  single  line  to  the  description  of  the  wedding.  She 
cannot  surely  have  exhausted  herself  in  describing  the  fete  in  the 
pnneely  mediaeval  style  with  which  she  opened  her  story.  It  is 
possible,  however,  for  the  careful  reader  to  arrive  at  some  kind  of 
a  rough  estimate  of  the  magnificence  that  must  have  been  dis¬ 
played.  The  false  heroine,  Lady  Victoria,  who  had  herself  but  some 
three  hundred  a  year,  had  married  a  feeble  old  Yorkshire  baronet 
of  no  very  great  estates.  She,  at  her  wedding,  wore  a  hundred 
yards  of  Valenciennes  lace  and  twenty  of  Brussels.  If,  the  reader 
may  ask  himself,  a  wicked  and  poor  young  lady  who  marries  a 
decrepit  old  sinner  wears  at  her  wedding  a  hundred  and  twenty 
yards  of  lace,  how  many  yards  will  be  worn  by  a  virtuous  young 
who  has  a  large  estate  and  half  a  million  of  money,  and  who 
manies  such  a  hero  as  Llewellyn  March  P  The  answer  surely 
must  be  in  thousands. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

TjYEW  chapters  in  a  history  which,  however  striking,  seems  to 
Old  World  ideas  signally  brief,  are  less  creditable  to  the 
American  people  in  all  stages  of  their  progress  than  their  treatment 
of  the  Indian  aborigines.*  From  tho  days  when  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  occupied  here  and  there  a  so-called  town  or  small  village 
ol  log  huts,  with  a  few  acres  of  cleared  land  round  it,  in  the  mid^t 
of  the  wilderness  of  Massachusetts,  down  to  the  centennial  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  political  birthday  of  a  mighty  Empire,  numbering 
some  forty  millions  of  inhabitants,  the  character  of  American 
dealings  with  the  Bed  man  has  been  the  same.  Pennsylvania,  in 
the  time  of  her  founder  and  of  his  first  successor,  affords  almost 
the  only  exception.  But,  single  as  that  exception  is,  it  suffices  to 
refute  all  the  excuses  preferred  for  the  violence,  treachery,  and 
cruelty  that  have  prevailed  elsewhere.  It  is  vain  to  say  that  the 
Bed  man  does  not  understand  loyalty,  and  deems  mercy  a  symptom 
of  fear,  when  we  remember  how  thoroughly  the  simple  honesty 
and  pacific  temper  of  the  Quaker  colonists  sufficed  for  their  pro¬ 
tection  ;  how  steadily  the  Indians  observed  the  treaties  made  with 
William  Penn  and  his  adherents ;  how  capable  they  proved  them¬ 
selves,  not  merely. of  appreciating  the  good  faith  of  the  white 
man,  but  of  requiting  it  with  at  least  equal  loyalty  on  their  own 
part.  The  story  of  the  extermination  of  a  people  untameable  and 
savage,  but  certainly  not  ignoble  or  incapable  of  maintaining 
themselves  if  left  alone  or  fairly  treated  by  their  white  neighbours', 
is  necessarily  painful  to  read,  with  whatever  excuses  or  misrepre¬ 
sentations  it  may  be  interlarded  or  softened  down.  Colonel  Otis 
is  by  no  means  an  advocate  or  apologist  of  the  Bed  man ;  but  no 
one  can  write  on  questions  of  Indian  policy,  much  less  deal  even 
fragmentarily  with  the  history  of  that  policy,  and  not  disclose, 
even  in  his  own  despite,  facts  which  explain  the  outbreaks  of 
the.  native  tribes,  and  convict  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  systematic  fraud  and  incessant  breaches  of 
solemn  treaties.  The  author’s  first  point,  and  it  is  one  which 
deserves  attentive  consideration,  is  that  at  no  time  can  the 
Indian  tribes  have  approached  the  numbers  attributed  to 
them  by  colonial  historians.  There  was  no  possibility  of  any¬ 
thing  like  regular  counting,  either  of  the  population  at  large 
or  of  the  warriors,  from  whose  number  a  general  estimate 
might  have  been  formed.  All  the  colonists  knew  was  that 
now  and  then  they  destroyed  a  village  containing  so  many  lodges, 
and  massacred  as  many  women  and  children  as  they  could  reach  ; 
or  that,  in  return,  they  were  themselves  assailed  by  a  war  party  of 
Indian  braves  who,  keeping  as  far  as  possible  under  cover,  main¬ 
tained  a  desultory  and  irregular  siege  of  stockaded  towns  for  a  few 
hours  or  nights,  and  then  disappeared,  leaving  so  many  dead  behind 
them.  A  day  or  two  later  another  town,  at  some  distance,  would 
be  attacked  or  surprised,  and  the  colonial  writers  almost  always 
assumed  that  the  assailants  in  each  case  were  a  distinct  and  sepa¬ 
rate  force,  and  that  the  numbers  engaged  in  each  encounter  must 
be  added  together  in  order  to  form  a  proximate  calculation  of  tho 
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martial  strength  of  the  tribe.  Colonel  Otis  shows  strong  reason, 
not  merely  to  distrust  all  these  estimates,  but  to  believe  that  the 
numbers  even  of  the  most  powerful  confederacies  were  very  much 
smaller  than  has  been  commonly  supposed.  Losses  absolutely 
small  and  probably  overrated  by  the  conquerors  appear  to  have 
been  relatively  to  the  strength  of  the  Indians,  so  severe  as  to 
compel  the  most  resolute  and  far-sighted  chiefs,  the  most  deeply 
iniured  and  vindictive  tribes,  to  sue  at  once  for  peace  on  almost 
anv  terms.  Only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  streams  and  lakes  at- 
tractino*  game,  and  affording  rich  maize-ground9,  according  o 
Colonel  Otis,  were  the  villages  even  of  the  more  numerous 
tribes  found.  Exploring  parties,  who  had  encountered  numerous 
bands  of  hostile  Indians  while  passing  along  the  rivers,  which 
afforded  the  only  practicable  and  convenient  paths,  when 
broken  up  and  seeking  an  escape  to  their  forts  or  settle¬ 
ments  by  the  compass  across  extensive  forests  or  trackless  prairies, 
seldom  fell  in  with  any  enemy.  Facts  like  these  explain  the  com¬ 
parative  facility  with  which  the  intruders  pushed  on  further  and 
further  into  the  interior,  the  frequency  of  hostile  encounters,  and 
the  complete  and  speedy  defeat  of  the  resisting  tribes,  ihe  lm- 
mierants,  of  course,  made  their  way  in  the  first  place  along  the 
river  valleys,  which  offered  the  richest  soil  and  the  readiest 
means  of  communication.  Hence  they  came  into  co11^10.11 
with  the  tribes  which,  for  different  reasons,  had  fixed  their 
habitations  on  these  lines;  and  hence,  when  these  were  de¬ 
stroyed,  the  remainder  of  the  country  was  overrun,  cleared, 
and  settled  with  comparatively  little  danger  or  difficulty. 
This  state  of  things  explains  how  easily  the  Indian  tribes  were 
isolated  from  each  other  by  the  advance  of  civilization,  how  they 
were  surrounded  and  cut  off,  driven  back  into  forest  fastnesses 
or  inaccessible  marshes  like  the  Everglaves  of  Florida,  and 
forced  by  the  fear  or  pressure  of  starvation  into  wars  of  despair 
and  revenge.  Their  removal  beyond  the  Mississippi  was  probably 
well  intended,  and  was  certainly  the  only  apparent  chance  by  which 
they  might  be  saved  from  their  evidently  impending  fate.  I  hose 
who  proposed  and  gradually  carried  out  this  plan  probably  saw 
that  in  no  other  way  could  the  United  States  avoid  the  reproach 
and  guilt  of  the  wholesale  extermination  of  tribes  against  whom 
no  decent  case  could  be  made  out,  and  did  not  foresee  the  wanton 
earth-hunger,  the  restless  greed,  which  rapidly  drove  forward  the 
settlers  into  the  regions  reserved  for  the  aborigines,  while  millions 
upon  millions  of  acres  of  the  richest  land  on  the  Continent  were 
left  behind  them  untouched.  Since  the  Central  Territories  have 
been  overrun  in  quest  of  gold  and  silver,  and  since  California  and 
the  rest  of  the  Pacific  Coast  have  attracted  so  large  a  population, 
and  produced  such  an  amount  and  variety  of  wealth  as  to  create  a 
constant  traffic  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  desert  country 
formally  pledged  to  the  Indians,  the  latter  have  been  harassed, 
persecuted,  robbed,  outraged,  starved,  and  not  a  single  war  has 
lately  broken  out  whose  origin  may  not  be  distinctly  traced  to 
deliberate  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  white  man,  producing  not 
mere  exasperation,  but  visible  peril  of  starvation  and  extirpation 
from  the  soil  among  the  Indians,  and  driving  them  into  a  conflict 
in  which,  however  successful  at  first,  they  know  by  long  ex¬ 
perience  that  they  are  sure  in  the  end  to  be  beaten  and  de¬ 
stroyed.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Central  Adminis¬ 
tration  would  willingly  keep  the  Indians  peaceful  and  con¬ 
tented.  Indian  wars  are  costly  and  destructive,  and  neither 
profit  nor  honour  is  to  be  won,  while  disgrace  and  havoc 
are  the  frequent  consequences  of  military  or  political  blunders. 
But  party  spirit  is  dominant  over  all  other  considerations  in 
the  minds  of  the  professional  politicians  who  have  long  had 
the  control  of  public  affairs  absolutely  in  their  hands. .  The  Indian 
agents  are  appointed  for  party  services  to  posts  in  which  it  is  well 
understood  that  they  can  clear  handsome  remuneration  with  com¬ 
paratively  little  risk  of  detection  and  punishment ;  and  their  pecula¬ 
tions,  depriving  the  Indians  of  more  than  half  the  promised 
supplies  on  which  they  depend  for  existence,  and  by  which  the 
Government  seeks  to  bind  them  over  to  keep  the  peace,  form,  as 
Colonel  Otis  practically  allows,  the  principal,  if  not  the  sole,  cause 
of  all  recent  Indian  troubles. 

Mr.  Clarke’s  Biographical  Sketches  *  deal  chiefly  with  men 
whose  names  are  hardly  known  in  England,  and,  we  must  say, 
deserve  no  more  than  a  local  and  restricted  celebrity.  Shakspeare 
and  Rousseau  seem  wholly  out  of  place  in  the  midst  of  a  long  list 
of  minor  American  writers  and  politicians  of  whom  Charles 
Sumner,  Theodore  Parker,  and  W.  E.  Channing  are  the  best 
known  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  author  has  little  or 
nothing  that  is  new  to  tell  us  of  any  of  these  really  eminent  men. 
The  minor  personages  of  Mr.  Clarke’s  list  are  partly  politicians 
or  demagogues,  partly  preachers  with  a  political  bias ;  but  none 
of  them  achieved  a  position  or  played  a  part  that  could  render 
even  a  brief  memoir  of  his  career  interesting  to  the  English  public. 

Few  even  among  Northern  soldiers  have  chosen  or  have  ventured 
to  write  justly  and  respectfully  of  their  opponents  in  the  Civil 
War,  though  for  the  most  part  the  contrast  between  the  language 
and  temper  of  military  and  civil  historians  of  the  struggle  is 
greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  former.  For  the  most  part  the 
works  of  military  writers  are  fragmentary,  confined  to  particular 
campaigns,  individual  operations,  or  the  career  of  this  or  that 
commander.  As  the  work  of  the  present  Commander-in- 
Chief,  General  Sherman,  is  in  spirit,  temper,  and  accuracy 
the  worst,  so  the  modest  record  of  the  Battle  of  Mobile 

*  Memorial  and  Biographical  Sketches.  By  James  Freeman  Clarke. 
Boston  :  Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  and  Sampson 
Low  Sc  Co.  1878. 


Bay  *  from  the  pen  of  Commander  F.  A.  Parker,  one  of 
Farra<rut’s  most  distinguished  assistants,  is  about  the  best  we  have 
yet  read.  Even  in  the  preface  the  author  asserts  his  determination 
to  regard  the  skill  and  courage,  the  victories,  and  the  stubborn 
resistance  of  both  sides  as  alike  national  and  forming. equally  part 
of  that  general  stock  of  martial  glory  whereof  Americans  may  be 
proud.  Mobile  was  not  attacked  until  . the  total  defeat  of  the 
Confederacy  was  visibly  at  hand.  The  Mississippi,  occupied  along 
its  whole  length  by  Federal  gunboats,  and  commanded  by  fortresses 
which  one  by  one  had  surrendered  to  the  forces  of  the  Union,. cut 
the  South  in  two.  None  of  her  ports  remained  open,  her  principal 
city  had  fallen  at  an  early  period  into  the  enemy  s  hands,  and 
Mobile  and  Charleston  had  ceased  to  possess  naval  or  even  mili¬ 
tary  importance.  The  defenders  therefore  fought  under  a  strong 
sense  of  discouragement,  if  not  of  despair.  The  assailants  knew 
that  victory  was  within  their  grasp ;  it  only  rested  with  them  to 
determine  what  force  would  be  adequate  to  the  reduction  ot  the 
forts  commanding  the  entrance  to  the  bay,  and  to  bring  that  force 
to  bear.  Nevertheless,  the  danger  of  attacking  well-armed  land 
batteries  with  wooden  ships  must  always  be  considerable ;  and 
the  courage  displayed  by  Farragut  and  the  officers  commanding 
under  him  was  greater  than  most  of  their  comrades  either  by  land 
or  sea  were  called  upon  to  exercise.  The  Confederates  with  great 
labour  and  consummate  skill  had  contrived  to  launch  in  the  bay 
a  roughly  constructed  iron  ram,  the  Tennessee,  and  had  placed 
here  and  there  torpedoes,  one  of  which  utterly  destroyed  the 
United  States  steamer  Tecumseh.  But  from  the  first  it  was  obvious 
that  the  Confederates  were  utterly  outmatched  in  fighting  power. 
The  forts  made  no  little  havoc  in  the  assailing  fleet ;  but  it  passed 
them  with  comparative  ease  and  certainty.  The  Tennessee  was 
then  matched  singly  against  the  entire  Federal  fleet,  and  was 
fought  with  heroic  obstinacy.  When  she  at  last  succumbed,  the 
few” "unboats  which  formed  the  rest  of  the  available  Confederate 
force’  imitated  her  example ;  and  never  perhaps  was  an  utterly 
hopeless  struggle  maintained  longer  and  with  more  signal  skill  and 
bravery.  When  once  the  waters  of  the  Bay  were  commanded  by 
the  enemy,  the  forts  were  of  necessity  evacuated,  as  otherwise  their 
garrisons  would  have  been  cut  off  and  compelled  to  surrender  at 
discretion.  Their  withdrawal  enabled  them  to  aid  in  the  defence 
of  the  city  itself,  which  held  out  until  the  final  fall  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy,  and  was  one  of  the  very  last  fortresses  on  which  the 

starry  cross  was  hauled  down.  , 

The  Hill  Country  of  Alabama  t  gives  its  title,  to  one  ot  tnose 
laudatory  pamphlets  addressed  to  speculators  and  immigrants  which 
almost  every  State  publishes  from  time  to  time  in  the  hope  of 
attracting  labour  and  capital.  Those  put  forth  by  the  Southern 
States  since  the  war  have  been  naturally  earnest  in  the  extreme  ; 
the  demoralization  of  the  negroes,  and  the  impossibility  of  relying 
as  heretofore  exclusively  upon  a  few  staple  crops,  rendering  the 
importation  of  foreign  resources  and  foreign  labourers  a  matter  ot 
the  deepest  interest.  Among  the  Southern  States,  Alabama,  almost 
alone  possesses  rich  mineral  stores,  especially  coal  and  iron,  of 
quality  at  least  equal  to  the  coal  and  iron  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
from  their  vicinity  to  the  Mississippi,  placed  at  no  disadvantage  as 
regards  facility  and  cheapness  of  conveyance.  A  similar  purpose 
has  probably  prompted  the  publication  of  a  larger  volume  upon 
Newfoundland,  f  The  greater  part  of  the  work  is  historical  and 
statistical,  but  its  obvious  purport  is  to  magnify  as  far  as  can 
honestly  be  done  the  progress  as  well  as  the  actual  resources  of  a 
colony  not  especially  tempting  to  European  emigrants. 

Innocents  from  Abroad  §,  the  title  of  which  is  parodied  from  a 
well-known  comic  work,  satirizes  the  claims  of  the  United  States  to 
rank  as  a  specially  civilized  country ;  illustrating  the  abuses  of 
democracy,  the  jobbery,  the  peculation,  the  frauds  of  the  Stock- 
Exchange  and  of  the  market,  the  degradation  of  the  Courts,  the 
scandals  of  municipal  and  general  government  by  the  experiences 
of  two  simple  and  credulous  Brazilians,  who,  beginning  by 
endeavouring  to  take  for  granted  all  that  is  told  them  respecting 
the  perfection  of  democratic  government  and  the  virtues  that  it 
fosters,  gradually  discover  that  every  affirmation  made  by  one 
citizen  is  flatly  contradicted  by  the  next  they  meet,  and  aie  finally 
glad  to  escape,  sorely  maltreated  and  completely  “  disendowed, 
from  the  honesty,  liberality,  and  justice  of  the  model  Republic.. 

The  World  on  Wheels  ||  is  a  clever  and  tolerably  full  description 
of  the  wheeled  vehicles  of  all  nations  and  ages — from  the  chariots 
of  Eo-ypt  and  Assyria,  and  those  which  Homeric  heroes  probably 
borrowed  from  the  former,  through  those  which  competed  at 
Olympia,  those  in  which  the  contemporaries  of  Cicero  traversed 
the  Appian  and  Flaminian  Ways,  and  those  whose  sides  mowed 
down  the  legionaries  with  whom  Caesar  invaded  Britain,  down  to 
the  varied  carriages  of  modern  luxury.  The  illustrations  are  plain 
and  generally  mere  outlines ;  but,  perhaps  on  that  account,  the 
more  effective  as  explanations  of  the  text. 


*  The  Battle  of  Mobile  Buy,  and  the  Capture  of  Forts  Powell,  Gaines, 
and  Morgan.  By  Commander  Foxhall  A.  Parker,  U.S.N.,  Author  of  “  The 
Fleets  of  the  World,”  &c.  Boston :  Williams  &  Co.  London:  Triibner  & 
Co.  1878. 

f  The  Hill  Country  of  Alabama,  U.S.A. ;  or,  the  Land  of  Rest.  London 
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A  treatise  ou  the  construction,  furniture,  and  decoration  of 
modern  dwellings  *,  adapted  to  the  peculiar  conditions  of  American 

,  m.the  city  and  in  the  country,  is  perhaps  rather  a  processional 
advertisement  than  a  practical  descriptive  work  for  the  guidance  of 
intending  builders.  Tho  same  may  be  said  with  still  greater 
certainty  _  of  a  collection  of  architectural  designs,  thoroughly 
technical  in  character  and  contents,  published  bv  Messrs.  Bicknell, 
or  New  lork.f 

Mr.  Bogardus,  who  claims  to  be  the  champion  wing  shot  of  the 
world,  sustains  his  pretension  by  the  publication  of  a  work  on 
shooting  t,  several  passages  in  which  suggest  that  the  writer  has 
no  great  faith  in  the  power  ot  any  of  his  countrymen  to  shoot 
even  grouse  on  the  wing.  The  record  of  Mr.  Hammersmith’s 
Tlarvard  Days  §  is  partly  humorous,  partly  a  genuine  illustration 
ot  University  life  in  America.  The  combination  of  the  two  aspects 
raise  the  work  above  the  level  of  most  popular  descriptions  of  an 

undeigraduate s  career  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  exhibits  not 
the  less  clearly,  because  with  evident  unconsciousness,  some  of  the 
signal  differences  between  the  collegian  of  England  and  of 
America. 

A  biography  of  Charlotte  Cushman  ||,  the  famous  actress,  has 
already  achieved  extensive  popularity  in  the  States.  Her  European 
successes  are,  like  all  professional  achievements  of  Americans  in 
the  Old  World,  a  matter  ot  special  pride  to  her  countrymen.  As  in 
the  reigns  of  the  later  Stuarts  London  recognized  an  appeal,  at 
least  on  literary  and  dramatic  subjects,  to  the  older  cultivation  and 
higher  taste  ot  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  so  our  transatlantic  kins¬ 
men,  with  all  their  self-assertion,  desire  for  every  popular  book  or 
personage  of  their  own  the  stamp  of  English  approval :  and  not 
till  Miss  Cushman  had  received  that  approval  in  an  unmis¬ 
takable  form  were  her  countrymen  perfectly  satisfied  that  she 
deserved  the  admiration  they  had  not  boeu  able  to  withhold.  Her 
personal  character  seems  to  have  been  marked  by  more  of  dignity 
of  intellectual  independence,  and  of  general  elevation  and  culture 
than  is  eommon  in  a  profession  which  ladies  especially 
enter  young,  and  which,  once  taken  up,  leaves  them  little  time  for 
study,  and  tends  to  render  them  especially  dependent  on  and  eager 
for  admiration  and  public  applause.  Her  biography  is  certainly 
woith  leading,  and  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  almost  as  popular  here 
as  it  is  already  in  her  own  country. 

A  treatise  by  a  modern  Greek  Professor  on  the  relations  of  the 
spoken  dialect  now  called  Romaic  to  the  ancient  toneme,  whereof 
we  retain  only  the  finest  written  examples  f ,  has,  ofv  necessity,  a 
certain  interest ;  though  the  reader  may  not  be  disposed  to  accept 
implicitly  the  authors  rules  of  pronunciation  and  accentuation 
Hr.  Clarke's  work  on  the  nature  of  sight  **  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  impressions  ot  the  retina  are  conveyed  to  the  conscious¬ 
ness  resident  in  the  brain,  as  illustrating  the  origin  of  what  are 
called  visions,  is,  on  the  whole,  suited  rather  to  professional  than 
to  general  readers.  But  somo  of  the  examples  of  alleged  and 
sometimes  indubitable  hallucination  are  new  and  striking  ;  and  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  these  a  reader  who  knows  bow  to 
skip  judiciously  may  no  doubt  spend  half  an  hour  pleasantly  upon 
a  volume  by  no  means  large  or  closely  printed. 

The  June  number  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Inebriety  ff  con¬ 
tains  a  little  that  is  new,  and  a  great  deal  that  is  neither  new  nor 
true,  but  mere  repetition  of  the  familiar  exaggerations  and  reckless 
schemes  of  which  the  Alliance  and  Sir  Wilfred  Lawson  have 
thoroughly  sickened  educated  Englishmen.  American  experience 
as  to  the  practical  eflect  of  restraint  in  the  cure  of  inebriates  "ocs 
much  further  than  our  own  :  and  if  we  could  rely  on  the  accuracy 
of  statements  put  forward  in  a  party  periodical,  it  might  be  worth 
the  while  of  English  physicians  and  politicians  to  see  whether 
iuture  numbers  ol  this  journal  may  not  contain  valuable  and 
instructive  statistics  on  the  subject. 

An  enumeration  or  dictionary,  for  it  is  little  else,  of  the  North 
American  11  ora  If  has  of  course  a  high  technical  and  scientific 
value,  but  no  public  interest.  The  same  may  be  said  of  another 
scientific  work,  the  Bulletin  of  the  Territorial  Survey §§,  whose 


more  elaborate  Reports  have  been  so  frequently  noticed  in  our 
pages. 

Mr.  Boardman’s  Creative  Week*  is  based  apparently  on  the 
theory  ot  Hugh  Miller,  who  treats  the  cosmogony  of  Genesis 
as  the  record  of  a  series  of  visions,  presenting  in  one  view  stages 
ot  creation  indefinitely  long  and  separated  by  indefinite  intervals. 
But  the  treatise  contains  nothing  that  has  not  been  better  said 
before,  nothing  that  can  satisfy  those  whom  Miller  has  not  satis- 
lied,  or  add  anything  to  the  force  of  his  arguments. 

The  last  on  our  list  of  scientlic  or  quasi-scientific  works  is  at 
once  the  humblest  and  most  interesting — a  very  lively  and  practical 
sketch  of  the  structure,  life,  and  habits  of  spiders*,  the  carnivora  of 
the  insect  world,  living  chiefly  bjr  the  construction  of  snares  or  traps 
cleverer  than  those  of  the  most  skilful  human  hunters,  but 
sometimes  actually  pursuing,  catching,  and  devouring  their  prey. 
A  few  hours  will  serve  to  make  an  intelligent  reader  thoroughly 
master  of  this  little  book  ;  and,  having  mastered  it,  not  only  will 
be  know  far  more  of  spiders  than  any  but  a  professed  entomologist 
commonly  knows,  but  he  will  learn  bow  much  more  is  to  be  known 
and  bow  well  worth  the  study  of  leisure  days  the  subject  is. 

Two  legal  treatises,  Jones  on  Mortgages  f  and  Wharton  on 
will  doubtless  interest  the  profession,  asshowinghow 
Ameiican  legislators,  and  still  more  American  judg-es,  have  in¬ 
dependently  worked  out  from  the  skeleton  of  the  Common  Law  of 
the  eighteenth  century  a  code  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  tho 
nineteenth. 

Mr.  Washburn’s  Poems  |]  come  very  decidedly  within  the  fatal 
sentence  of  mediocrity.  They  have  little  thought,  less  spirit,  and 
no  such  signal  skill  in  versification  as  sometimes  disguises  for 
awhile  the  lack  of  both. 

Hits  of  1  ravel  at  Home  *j]  contains  some  clever  and  graphic 
studies  of  life  in  California  and  Colorado,  two  regions  of  whoso 
resources,  wealth,  history,  and  government  most  of  us  have  heard 
not  a  little ;  but  whose  people,  their  home,  ideas,  habits,  and 
thought  have  as  yet  found  few  to  depict  them,  and  none  to  paint 
them  in  such  effective  style  as  “  II.  H.” 

I  wo  volumes  of  the  pocket  series  of  Osgood  and  Co.  are  before 
us.  Mr.  Warner  passes  from  descriptions  of  garden  and  domestic 
life,  to  pictures  of  hunting  and  fishing  in  the  wilderness,  to 
perilous  and  amusing  adventure.**  The  series  of  Artist  ^Bio¬ 
graphies  has  now  reached  the  greatest  name  of  all,  that  of  Michael 
Angelo  |f — celebrated  alike  as  sculptor  and  painter ;  capable,  bad 
his  other  arts  permitted,  ot  having  shone  among  great  poets;  and, 
intellectually  and  morally,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  his  fraternity. 
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THE  DINNER  TO  THE  PLENIPOTENTIARIES. 

THE  debai  which  began  on  Monday  last  in  the  House 
of  Commons  bad  been  in  part  anticipated  two  days 
before  at  tbe  dinner  to  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lore 
Salisbury.  The  Ministers  who  sit  in  the  Honse  0 
Commons  are  respectable  in  ability  and  character,  bu 
collectively  they  are  not  powerful  in  debate.  It  is  not  to 
their  discredit  that  none  of  them  has  taken  more  than  a 
secondary  part  in  the  great  transactions  which  have  lately 
absorbed  public  attention.  The  conduct  of  foreign  affairs 
is  necessarily  entrusted  to  one  or  two  statesmen ;  and  it 
happened  that  those  who  were  officially  charged  with  the 
negotiations  were  the  most  brilliant  and  most  powerful 
members  of  the  Cabinet.  The  entertainment  which  was 
given  to  the  Plenipotentiaries  on  their  return  furnished  a 
lemtimate  opportunity  of  answering  beforehand  the  criti¬ 
cisms  to  which  they  were  to  be  subjected  m  the  House  oi 
Commons ;  and  the  propriety  of  the  course  which  they 
followed  received  an  odd  recognition  when  on  Alonday 
Lord  Granville  continued  in  the  Honse  of  Lords  the 
discussion  which  had  been  opened  on  Saturday  m 
the  Riding  School  at  Knightsbridge.  The  speeches  ot 
both  the  Alinisters  were  worthy  of  the  occasion ;  and 
their  supporters  in  the  House  of  Commons  have  only  since 
been  able  to  execute  variations  on  the  original  theme.  Lord 
Beaconsfield  is  perhaps  by  this  time  aware  that  one  minor 
episode  in  his  speech  was  a  venial  mistake..  It  would  have 
been  better  in  the  midst  of  applauding  friends  to  forget 
for  the  time  matters  of  complaint  or  irritation  ;  but  Lord 
Beaconsfield  could  not  have  been  blamed  if  he  had 
retaliated  on  an  inveterate  antagonist  either  by  grave  re¬ 
monstrance,  or  in  one  of  the  happy  epigrams  with  which 
he  has  so  often  repelled  hostility.  His  attack  on  Air. 
■Gladstone  was  neither  witty  nor  argumentative,  and  the 
caricature  of  implied  rhetorical  verbosity  was  wholly 
inapplicable.  The  digression  was  undignified  and  in¬ 
effective,  but  it  may  easily  be  forgiven.  During  thirty 
years  of  incessant  conflict  the  bitterness  has  almost  always 
been  on  one  side.  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  seldom 
spoken  ungenerously  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  has  seldom  spoken  generously  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field.  Th.6  less  scrupulous  combatant  has  none  of 
•the  virtuous  prudery  which  is  habitually  shocked  at 
the  irregularities  of  an  opponent.  Lord  Beaconsfield’s 
Impassive  temper  has  for  once  been  disturbed  by  the 
pertinacious  animosity  which  reached  its  climax  at  Oxford. 
Mr.  Gladstone  may  perhaps  also  have  been  unjustly  held 
responsible  for  the  base  and  scurrilous  libels  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield’s  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  assailants.  The 
authors  of  spiteful  lampoons,  consisting  sometimes  of  a 
paragraph,  and  sometimes  of  a  volume,  will  have  been  de¬ 
lighted  by  the  proof  that  their  envy,  hatred,  and  malice 
are  not  directed  against  a  wholly  invulnerable  object.  The 
retort  oh  Mr.  Gladstone  was  not  unprovoked,  but  it  was 
undignified,  unjust,  intemperate,  and  dull. 

The  best  part  of  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  speech  was  his 
vindication  of  the  conduct  of  the  Government  in  dealing 
with  the  pretensions  of  Greece.  The  Government 
of  Athens  was  earnestly  advised  to  abstain  from  adding  to 
the  difficulties  of  Turkey  during  the  war,  in  the  hope 
that  the  Sultan  would,  at  the  instance  of  England, 
not  leave  its  moderation  unrewarded.  If  Lord  Beacons¬ 
field  is  accurately  informed,  the  Sultan  recognized  his 
obligation ;  but  he  referred  the  concessions  which 


he  was  prepared  to  make  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Congress.  It  may  therefore  be.  expected  that  ho 
will °  acquiesce  in  a  recommendation  which  tends  to 
secure  to  the  Kingdom  of  Greece  a  larger  accession 
of  territory  than  that  which  has  been  earned  at  a 
heavy  cost  of  blood  and  treasure  by  Roumania,  bervia, ,  or 
Alontenegro.  It  is  also  to  the  influence  of  England  that 
the  Greeks  within  the  Ottoman  dominions  are  indebted 
for  exemption  from  the  threatened  supremacy  ot  a  rival 
race  in  the  wide  region  to  the  south  of  the  Balkans.  Lord 
Beaconsfield’s  apology  on  this  point  seems  to  be  com¬ 
plete ;  but  it  was  in  some  degree  rendered  necessary  by 
some  injudicious  expressions  of  his  own,  which  had  seemed 
to  indicate  a  contemptuous  or  unfriendly  feeling  to  tlio 
nation  which  he  has  so  efficiently  served.  His  comments 
on  the  character  of  the  Sultan  were  interesting,  and 
perhaps  they  may  not  be  unfounded.  Timidity  and  ir¬ 
resolution  may  be  partly  excused  in  the  successor  of  two 
deposed  brothers,  who  has  already  seen  his  Alinisters  as¬ 
sassinated,  and  who  has  himself  been  the  object  of  con¬ 
spiracy ;  but  an  absolute  sovereign  who  seems  to  be  chiefly 
occupied  in  providing  for  his  personal  safety  can 
scarcely  be  qualified  to  regenerate  a  decaying  Empire. 
With  the  other  parts  of  Lord  HartingTOn’s  Resolutions 
which  referred  to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  it  was  not  difficult 
to  deal.  As  Lord  Beaconsfield  said  in  his  happiest  manner, 
the  document  resembled  a  series  of  congratulatory  regrets. 
The  Opposition  could  not  perhaps  be  expected  to  applaud 
the  Plenipotentiaries  for  their  conduct,  or  to  admit  that 
they  had  obtained  any  substantial  success;  but  it  was 
impossible  to  deny  that  the  danger  of  war  had  been 
avoided  ;  and  the  suggestion  that  a  better  course  onght  to 
have  been  followed  could  only  be  indirectly  implied.  The 
only  issue  which  is  seriously  raised  relates  to  the  Conven- 
tion  of  Constantinople,  and  not  to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 

Lord  Beaconsfield’s  explanation  of  the  motives  and 
objects  of  the  Government  may  perhaps  be  insufficient, 
but  no  other  line  of  defence  was  possible.  He  declared 
that  he  had  ascertained  at  Berlin  the  justice  of  a  suspicion 
which  he  had  long  entertained,  that  the  invasions  of 
Turkey  in  1853  and  in  1877  might  have  been  prevented 
by  a  display  of  firmness  on  the  part  of  England. 
Of  the  later  miscarriage  he,  by  his  own  confession, 
shares  the  responsibility,  though  he  perhaps  wished 
his  hearers  to  understand  that  his  own  more  reso¬ 
lute  policy  had  been  thwarted  by  the  slackness  of 
half-hearted  colleagues  and  by  popular  agitation  Both 
opinions  would  probably  be  true.  Air.  Disraeli  s  famous 
Mansion  House  speech  was  undoubtedly  intended  to  detei 
Russia'  from  a  war  of  aggression  by  a  threat  of  English 
interference.  About  the  same  time  he  confessed  in  a 
speech  at  Aylesbury  that  his  policy  had  been  temporarily 
overborne  by  the  excitement  caused  by  the  Bulgarian 
outrages.  He  has  sometimes  been  blamed  for  not  resign¬ 
ing  when  he  found  it  impossible  to  act  upon  his  own  con¬ 
victions  ;  but  Alinisters  with  large  majorities  at  their  back 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  resigning,  though  they  are  com- 
pelled  to  defer  to  public  opinion.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his 
followers  actively  promoted  the  war  which  the  Government 
was  powerless  to  prevent.  It  was  not  until  thehcioism  of 
the  Turkish  army  and  the  undisguised  ambition  of  Russia 
had  begun  to  produce  a  reaction  that  Lord  Beaconsfield 
actively  resumed  the  policy  which  he  had  never  definitively 
abandoned.  Instead  of  entreating  the  forbearance  of 
the  conqueror,  he  began  steadily  to  arm ;  aud  consc- 
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quently  for  the  first  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  con¬ 
troversy  the  remonstrances  of  England  were  received  with 
attention  and  respect.  The  preparations  for  the  despatch 
of  60,000  men  to  the  East,  the  passage  of  the  Straits  by 
the  English  fleet,  the  calling  out  of  the  Reserves,  and,  above 
all,  the  expedition  of  the  Indian  contingent,  imposed 
moderation  on  Russia  and  rendered  the  Congress  possible, 
hrom  the  experience  of  two  unnecessary  wars  Lord 
Beaqonsfield  draws  the  inference  that  the  best  security 
against  Russian  encroachments  in  the  East  is  a  standing 
notice  that  they  will  in  future  be  resisted  by  arms.  In 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  the  Russian  resources  will  be  re¬ 
plenished,  and  the  P ower  which  sometimes  goes  to  war  for 
trinkets  at  Jerusalem,  and  sometimes  for  the  liberation  of 
kindred  races,  will  be  at  no  loss  for  excuses  to  resume  the 
interrupted  conquest  of  T  urkey.  T  he  anticipation  is  probable 
and  almost  certain ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  provo¬ 
cation  which  the  lamb  will  be  accused  of  offering  to  the 
wolf  will  coincide  with  the  real  or  supposed  unreadiness 
on  the  part  of  England  to  resist  aggression.  Nevertheless 
it  seems  a  chimerical  project  for  Lord  Beaconsfield  to  bind 
his  successors  to  the  discharge  of  duties  which,  according 
to  his  hypothesis,  they  may  neglect  unless  they  are  forced 
into  action  by  the  covenants  of  a  treaty.  It  is  impossible 
to  know  whether  the  Minister  of  fifteen  years  hence  may 
be  a  political  disciple  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord 
Palmerston,  or  of  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  It 
is  certain  that  the  house  will  only  be  kept  in  peace  as  long 
as  it  is  held  by  a  strong  man  armed;  but.  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  occupier  can  reasonably  be  required 
to  bind  himself  by  deed  to  use  his  strength  and  his 
weapons. 

The  best  vindication  of  the  general  policy  of  the 
Government  was  contained  in  Lord  Salisbury’s  eloquent 
speech.  The  English  people,  as  he  truly  said,  have  felt 
that  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Salisbury  himself  have, 

“  however  imperfectly,  been  striving  to  pick  up  the 
_  thread,  the  broken  thread,  of  England’s  old  Imperial  tradi- 
“  tion.”  Liberal  politicians  have,  as  lie  proceeded  to  remark, 
endeavoured  to  persuade  their  countrymen  “  that  all  the 
past  history  of  England  was  a  mistake,  that  the  duty 
"  and  interest  of  England  were  to  confine  herself  solely  to 
her  own  insular  affairs,  to  cultivate  commerce,  to  accu¬ 
mulate  riches,  and  not  to  entangle  herself  in  foreign 
“  politics.”  In  explaining  the  grounds  of  his  own  opposite 
opinion,  Lord  Salisbury  rose  into  an  elevated  region  of 
morality  and  duty.  The  English  had,  he  said,  proved  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  and  chiefly  in  India,  that  they 
were  capable  of  governing  and  civilizing  alien  races. 
Their  success  has,  in  spite  of  natural  jealousy,  not  been 
without  recognition  in  foreign  countries,  and  especially 
among  communities  which  hope  to  share  the  benefits  of 
English  rale.  Lord  Salisbury  had  heard  with  a  thrill  of 
satisfaction  that  the  people  of  Cyprus  welcomed  with 
unanimous  enthusiasm  the  proclamation  of  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  the  government  of  the  island  by  the  Queen. 
Such  powers,  and  such  a  reputation,  cannot,  in 
his  judgment,  rightly  be  abdicated  or  disused.  “  Have 
“  we  a  right  to  throw  away,  to  hide  under  a  bushel,  to 
“  conceal  in  a  corner  such  influence  as  this,  merely  lest  we 
“  should  at  some  distant  time  and  in  some  inconceivable 
“  circumstances  add  to  our  responsibility  ?  ”  If  the  time 
were  certainly  distant,  and  the  circumstances  really  incon¬ 
ceivable,  it  would  be  difficult  to  reject  Lord  Salisbury’s 
stirring  appeal.  Ho  utterly  refuses  to  believe  that  the 
jealousy  of  other  Powers  will  hamper  efforts  to  extend 
civilization  in  some  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the  earth. 
On  this  point,  also,  it  may  be  well  to  avow  a  confidence 
which  it  is  difficult  to  feel.  Whatever  may  be  the 
actual  merits  of  the  Convention,  Lord  Salisbury  rightly  in¬ 
terprets  the  feeling  which  has  reconciled  the  country  to 
large  expenditure  and  to  the  risk  of  heavier  sacrifices.  It  is 
because  a  section  of  the  Liberal  party  has  felt  no  sympathy 
with  the  honour  of  England  that  the  whole  body  has  in¬ 
curred  temporary  unpopularity. 


THE  DEBATE. 

ORD  BEACONSFIELD’S  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  while  they  console  themselves  during 
the  debate  by  counting  their  probable  majority,  cannot 
but  regret  that  their  chief  was  not  contented  with  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin.  Lord  Hartington,  though  he  discharged 
his  duty  as  leader  of  Opposition  by  criticizing  the  de¬ 


tails  of  the  treaty,  would  evidently  have  dissented  but 
little  from  the  policy  of  the  Ministers  if  they  had  been 
content  with  a  partial  modification  of  the  Treaty  of  San 
Stefano.  The  Resolutions  were,  as  far  as  the  treaty  is 
concerned,  moderate  and  almost  complimentary.  The 
expi ession  oi  regret  that  “it  has  not  been  found  practic- 
“  able  to  deal  in  a  satisfactory  manner  ”  with  Greek 
c  aims  involves  an  admission  that  the  alleged  failure  was 
unavoidable.  Of  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  some  provinces  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  Lord 
Hartington  professes  approval.  In  his  speech  he,  with 
laudable  candour,  repudiated  the  theory  of  some  of  his 
political  allies,  that  General  Ignatieff’s  plan  of  creating 
a  large  Bulgarian  State  was  preferable  to  the  preseiit 
arrangement.  The  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  would,  he  said, 
have  been  a  solution  exclusively  in  the  interest  of  the 
Slavs.  “  In  the  main  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  were 

not  repugnant  to  the  views  which  had  often  been  ex- 
“  pressed  ”  on  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House.  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  and  the  more  violent  assailants  of  the  Government 
hold  a  different  opinion ;  or,  if  they  partially  concur  in 
Lord  Hartington’s  judgment  of  the  actual  treaty,  they 
contend  that  the  same  object  might  have  been  more  satis¬ 
factorily  attained  before  the  war  by  co-operation  with 
Russia  against  Turkey.  The  House  of  Commons  and  the- 
country  will  not  be  disposed  to  condemn  the  Government 
on  hypothetical  grounds.  A  satisfactory  settlement  actually 
secured  will  be  held  to  justify  the  means  by  which  it  was 
attained.  It  is  true  that  few  supporters  of  the  Government 
agree  with  the  Opposition  in  rejoicing  at  the  liberation 
of  some  Turkish  provinces,  or,  in  other  words,  at  the 
establishment  of  a  Russian  dependency  between  the 
Uanube  and  the  Balkans ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  raise 
a  party  issue  on  the  distinction  between  satisfaction  and 
acquiescence.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  submit  to 
a  partial  reversal  of  the  ancient  policy  of  England,  because 
Russia  determined  on  a  war  of  conquest  when  England 
was  not  prepared  to  offer  active  resistance.  The  Opposi¬ 
tion  affects  to  rejoice  in  the  consequences,  and  so  far  it  is 
precluded  from  passing  a  censure  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Government. 

The  most  serious  objections  to  the  Ministerial  policy 
before  and  during  the  Congress  are  not  urged  by  either 
party  in  Parliament,  and  only  by  one  journal  in  the  press. 
It  is  certain  that,  as  Lord  Sandon  confessed,  the  English 
Government  has  not  obtained  complete  success;  but  the 
question  remains  whether  it  would  have  been  ri°*ht 
to  contend  for  an  absolute  triumph  at  the  risk  of 
war.  The  publication  of  the  secret  agreement  between 
Lord  Salisbury  and  Count  Schouvaloff  proved  that  the 
Government  had  descended  from  the  high  moral  position 
which  it  assumed  when  it  demanded  the  submission  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Congress  of  the  whole  Treaty  of  San 
Stefano.  But  for  the  discreditable  negligence  of  clerks 
in  the  Foreign  Office,  the  Russian  Government  would 
have  seemed  to  make  a  great  and  unconditional  con¬ 
cession  ;  and  it  is  contended  by  ingenious  and  zealous 
critics  that  the  same  object  might  have  been  attained 
without  any  private  agreement.  In  this  instance 
also  it  is  impossible  to  disprove  a  conjecture.  The  military 
situation  oi  Russia  was  dangerous,  but  it  was  assuredly 
not  desperate.  The  motives  for  making  further  concessions 
to  England  were  strong  ;  but  perhaps  they  might  not 
have  been  sufficient.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  would  have 
incurred  grave  risks  by  attempting  to  enforce  the  Treaty 
of  San  Stefano  ;  but  he  would  at  the  same  time  have  satisfied 
a  powerful  section  of  his  own  subjects.  Lord  Beaconsfield 
and  Lord  Salisbury  preferred  a  more  prudent  or  more 
timid  course  to  a  risk  of  war.  Whether  Russia  would  have 
yielded  or  have  fought  is  a  question  which  can  never  be 
determined.  By  the  secret  agreement  the  English 
Government  compromised  its  claim  to  represent  the 
general  interests  of  Europe ;  but  the  other  Powers,  which 
have  from  first  to  last  declined  to  incur  risk  or  responsi¬ 
bility,  had  no  right  to  remonstrate  ;  nor  have  they,  in  fact, 
since  complained.  The  only  real  opponents  of  the  treaty- 
are  the  thoroughgoing  enemies  of  Russia  in  England 
and  the  thoroughgoing  enemies  of  England  in  Russia. 
As  neither  class  is  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  debate  on  the  treaty  has  been  for  the  most  part  dull 
and  purposeless.  The  special  criticisms  of  Mr.  Grant- 
Duff  may  possibly  be  well  founded.  It  may  be  a  mistake 
to  favour  the  extension  of  Greece  in  the  direction  of  Thrace 
and  Macedonia  rather  than  towards  the  coast  and  the 
islands  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  attract  general  interest  to 
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•speculative  opinions.  A  proposed  transfer  of  some  of  the 
islands  would  have  suggested  complaints  that  the  just 
claims  of  Greece  to  extension  on  tlie  mainland  had  been 
unjustly  or  improvidently  overlooked. 

Mr.  Bourke  had  on  the  first  night  of  the  debate  an  easy 
task  in  defending  the  negotiations  of  Berlin ;  but  there 
is  little  satisfaction  in  a  triumph  over  lukewarni  oppo¬ 
nents.  It  may  be  hoped  or  wished  that  Mr.  Bourke 
was  justified  in  declaring  that  England  is  now  re¬ 
garded  by  foreign  Powers  with  confidence  and  re¬ 
spect.  It  would  have  been  more  to  the  purpose  to  explain 
the  necessity  or  expediency  of  the  Convention  between 
England  and  Turkey.  It  was  also  necessary  for  the  apolo¬ 
gists  of  the  Government  to  meet  the  allegation  that  heavy 
responsibilities  had  been  incurred  without  the  previous 
sanction  of  Parliament,  though  Lord  Hartington  had 
strangely  forgotten  to  notice  the  objection  which  was 
afterwards  urged  wfith  extraordinary  force  by  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone.  It  is  admitted  that  many  diplomatic  transac¬ 
tions  are  only  possible  under  the  condition  of  secresy. 

In  foreign  negotiations  a  Minister  must  often  rely 
on  a  subsequent  indemnity  when  he  has  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  consulting  Parliament ;  but  in  all  such 
cases  he  is  bound  to  satisfy  himself  that  he  is  acting  in 
conformity  with  the  national  will.  Of  the  instances  which 
have  been  lately  cited  perhaps  the  most  appropriate  P1®' 
cedent  is  taken  from  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1814.  At 
a  time  when  it  was  believed  in  England  that  all  the  Great 
Powers  except  France  were  acting  in  the  closest  concert, 
Lord  Castlereagh  concluded  a  secret  treaty  with  France 
and  Austria  against  Russia  and  Prussia,  which  were 
about  to  annex  Poland  and  Saxony  to  their  respective 
dominions.  It  conld  not  be  said  tliat  Parliament  liac 
even  constructively  sanctioned  a  measure  of  which  the 
occasion  had  never  been  foreseen;  but  Lord  Castle- 
reagh’s  policy  has  nevertheless  been  approved  by  the  most 
competent  judges.  The  Tripartite  Treaty  of  1856  was 
concluded  by  Lord  Clarendon  with  France  and  Austria 
without  previous  Parliamentary  sanction,  though  it  was 
known  that  all  parties  in  England  approved  of  almost  any 
measure  which  could  be  devised  for  protecting'  the  integrity 
and  independence  of  Turkey.  The  treaty  was  in  tact 
strenuously  urged  on  England  and  France  by  Austria,  not 
for  its  professed  object,  but  in  the  hope  of  escaping  tiom 
a  state  of  isolation  which  was  rendered  alarming  by  the 
pretensions  of  Piedmont  and  by  the  undisguised  resent¬ 
ment  of  Russia.  The  principal  motive  which  induced 
Lord  Clarendon  to  concur  in  the  arrangement  was  his 
well-founded  suspicion  of  the  inclination  of  the  Emperor 
Of  the  French  to  intrigue  with  Russia. 

Mr.  Plunket,  whose  speech  fully  justified  his  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  function  of  moving  the  Ministerial  Amend¬ 
ment,  probably  adopted  a  judicious  course  in  vindicating 
the  policy  of  the  Government  on  vague  and  general 
grounds.  "  The  English  are,  as  he  said,  an  active  and 
enterprising  race,  and  they  have  not  yet  succumbed  to 
great  responsibilities,  which  have  often  been  voluntarily 
incurred.  If  English  intervention  restores  the  ancient 
prosperity  of  Asia  Minor,  the  extension  of  commerce  may 
perhaps  reward  a  daring  and  benevolent  undertaking.  In 
■accordance  with  the  cue  furnished  by  the  Prime  Minister 
himself,  the  supporters  of  the  Government  have  contended 
that  Russian  aggression  in  Asia  must  in  any  case  be  re¬ 
sisted,  and  that  there  is  therefore  no  additional  risk  in 
givinc  a  warning  which  may  perhaps  anticipate  the 
necessity  of  actual  conflict.  It  is  not  generally  true 
that  a  wise  man  will  pledge  himself  to  a  course 
of  action  which  he  foresees  that  he  may  be  compelled 
to  take.  There  is  no  use  in  superadding  a  moral 
obligation  to  a  material  necessity.  As  Lord  Hartington 
justly  said,  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  contingencies  of 
the  next  ten  or  twenty  years  ;  and  the  policy  of  England 
is  more  liable  to  change  than  the  policy  of  Russia.  The 
redemption  of  the  pledge  voluntarily  given  to  Turkey  will 
probably  be  required  when  it  is  most  inconvenient  to 
England.  As  the  Russian  Government  broke  the  Black 
Sea  Treaty  when  France  was  temporarily  crippled,  con¬ 
quest  in  Asia  Minor  may  perhaps  be  attempted  when  the 
forces  of  England  are  elsewhere  engaged. 

The  debate  was  tame  and  uninteresting  until  Mr. 
Gladstone  delivered  his  powerful  and  exhaustive  speech. 
It  is  the  misfortune  of  the  Government  that  none 
of  its  members  in  the  House  of  Commons  are  capable 
of  contending  with  a  great  orator  on  approximately 
equal  terms.  Mr.  Cross  scarcely  attempted  to  answer 


Mr.  Gladstone  ;  and  his  colleagues  are  barely  a  match 
for  tiie  secondarv  leaders  of  the  Opposition.  It  has 
been  justly  said  that  Mr.  Gladstone  proved  too  much. 
The  comparative  helplessness  of  the  Ministers  m  debate 
suggests  to  their  supporters  the  reflection  that  Lord 
Beaconsfield  and  Salisbury  can  scarcely  have  sounded 
the  depths  of  moral  and  political  degradation,  and  that 
the  popular  approval  of  their  policy  has  probably  not  been 
accorded  to  criminal  folly  ending  in  national  humiliation. 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  objection  to  the  acquisition  of  Cyprus  as 
an  infringement  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  is  an  instance  of  his 
overstrained  ingenuity  and  unconscious  exaggeration.  I  he 
cession  of  Cyprus  was  not  to  take  place  until  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  had  been  superseded  by  a  new  compact  which  wholly 
altered  the  position  of  Turkey,  and  which  gave  Ardahan, 
Kars,  and  Batoum  to  Russia.  The  duty  of  meeting  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  sweeping  criticisms  will  probably  be  under- 
taken  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Ministers  who  are 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  foreign  policy  ot  the  Govern- 
ment.  Perhaps  they  will  find  in  the  division  in  the  House 
of  Commons  their  most  effective  apology. 


THE  NEW  GOVERNOR-GENERAL  OF  CANADA 

rTYHE  intelligence  that  the  Marquess  of  Lorne  is  to  suc- 
8  ceed  Lord  Dufferin  as  Governor- General  of  Canada 
has  been  received  with  general  satisfaction.  It  is  felt  that 
Lord  Lorne  ought  to  have  some  such  stroke  of  good  for¬ 
tune.  He  has  now  for  some  years  occupied  a  dubious  and 
anxious  position.  He  has  been  near  Royalty,  but  not  of 
it.  He  has  walked  on  the  borders  of  sacred  carpets  and 
feasted  on  the  edge  of  sacred  circles.  It  has  never  been 
understood  how  little,  or  how  much,  of  a  prince  he  had 
become.  In  the  language  of  Virgil  he  has  been  always 
stretching  out  his  hands  in  love  of  the  further  bank,  but 
could  not  quite  be  ferried  over  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of 
etiquette.  He  has  seemed  more  the  son-in-law  of  the 
Queen  than  the  brother-in-law  ot  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
His  glory  is  derivative,  and  he  is,  as  it  were,  the  moon  of 
his  wife.  And,  in  accepting  this  position,  he  gave  up 
much.  For  he  was  born  to  be  a  little  sun,  in  his  way  ; 
and  if  he  had  married  any  one  but  a  Princess  he  might 
have  given  her  what  few  men  have  to  offer  to  the 
lady  of  their  choice.  But  fate  willed  that,  instead,  he 
should  be  like  the  Lady  of  Burleigh,  and  wear 
away  life  under  the  sad  burden  of  an  honour  to 
which  he  was  not  born.  It  is  a  great  thing  that 
now,  instead  of  being  wrapped  in  his  wedding  kilt  as  a 
last  vestment,  he  should  be  sent  to  have  a  good  time  in 
Canada,  where  he  will  have  an  opportunity  of  doing- 
something,  and  will  taste  the  advantages  without  the 
disadvantages  of  a  semi-Royal  standing.  In  England 
he  naturally  could  not  do  much.  It  would  have  been  bad 
taste  if  the  Queen’s  son-in-law  had  opposed  the  Queen’s 
Ministers  ;  and  on  the  foreign  questions  in  which  these 
Ministers  are  especially  interested,  the  vehement  elo¬ 
quence  of  his  impassioned  father  has  never  succeeded  in 
converting  or  overawing  Lord  Lorne  sufficiently  to  make 
him  fall  away  from  the  ranks  of  the  majority.  Excluded 
in  this  way  from  the  political,  and  in  a  degree  from  the 
social,  life  of  his  day,  he  has  had  recourse  to  the  solace  or 
pastime  of  elegant  literature,  and  has  not  only  written 
a  tale  in  verse,  but  has  performed  the  laborious,  if 
enticing,  feat  of  putting  all  the  Psalms  into  English 
metres.  But  pleasures  even  of  so  tranquillizing  and 
innocent  a  kind  are  apt  to  pall  at  last  ;  and  Loid 
Lorne  may  be  reasonably  glad  to  have  so  suitable 
and  dignified  a  position  offered  him  as  that  of  Go¬ 
vernor-General  ot  Canada.  It  may  be  true  that  no 
one  would  have  thought  of  making  him  a  Governor- 
General  unless  he  had  married  a  Princess  ;  but  then  he  has 
married  a  Princess,  and  it  is  quite  fair  that  he  should  enjoy 
some  of  the  sweets  which  such  a  marriage  brings  with  it. 
Of  him  may  be  said,  what  could  scarcely  be  said  of  any 
other  Governor- General,  that  he  is  under  no  disadvantage 
in  having  to  take  the  place  of  Lord  Dufferin.  He  has  not 
to  create  a  position  but  to  accept  one.  He  has  succeeded 
before  he  has  set  foot  on  Canada  as  its  luler.  The 
Canadians  rightly  think  they  have  got  hold  of  a  perfectly 
unique  person.  Born  heir  to  a  dukedom  and  the  head¬ 
ship  of  a  clan,  amiable  in  character,  imbued  with  patience 
and  tact  by  the  very  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  he 
has  been  placed,  respectable  as  a  minor  poet,  accustomed 
to  work  indiffer-vtly  with  both  sides  in  the  House  of 
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Commons,  and  the  husband  of  a  real  Princess,  he  offers 
to  the  coiomal  mind  a  combination  of  merits  such  as  it  is 
not  olten  permitted  to  contemplate. 

That  the  Royal  lamily,  through  the  Princess  Louise, 
should  form  ties  of  acquaintance  and  intimacy  with  the 
most  important  of  our  colonies  is  politically  beneficial, 
and  will  be  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  the  Canadians. 
Loyalty  m  Canada  is  a  somewhat  complex  sentiment.  It 
unites  a  reverence  for  everything  English,  a  sense  of  awe 
and  attachment  towards  the  Queen,  and  a  distrust  for  the 
institutions,  political  and  social,  of  the  United  States. 
Cossibly  the  day  may  come  when  in  Canada  and  in  our 
Australasian  settlements  the  eyes  of  the  people  may  cease 
to  be  turned  with  the  same  fond  affection  towards  England 
As  time  goes  on  the  Colonies  will  have  a  history  of  their 
own.  I  hose  who  set  the  fashion  of  thought  there  will 
have  httle  or  no  personal  knowledge  of  England,  and 
i  will  be  chiefly  through  literature  and  journalism  that 
tliey  will  gather  such  information  about  England  as 
t  ley  may  think  it  worth  their  while  to  acquire.  But 
at  present  England  is  still  “home”  to  the  colonists, 
bey  are  but  strangers  and  pilgrims  in  a  distant 
and,  while  those  who  stay  at  home  are  in  the  centre 
ot  rest  and  peace.  Colonists  turn  to  England  in 
thought  as_  Mahometans  turn  bodily  to  Mecca.  It  is  the 
sacred  shrine  of  their  affections  and  aspirations.  The 
generation  which  is  now  at  the  head  of  social  and  political 
life  came  from  England,  can  remember  England,  and  loves 
o  tell  its  children  of  the  greatness,  the  charms,  and  the 
comforts  of  the  land  of  its  birth.  This  is  more  true  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  than  of  Canada,  for  the 
history,  not  only  of  French,  but  of  English  and  Scotch, 
Canada  dates  further  back.  But  then  the  Canadians  have 
the  Americans  by  their  side,  and  arc  stimulated  by  this 
contiguity  to  exaggerate  points  of  difference  and  to  show 
how  much  superior,  from  an  English  point  of  view,  they 
are  to  their  neighbours.  It  will  be  delightful  to  persons 
in  this  frame  of  mind  to  have  a  Princess  among  them, 
the  excellences  of  Canadian  society  will  seem  more  than 
ever  transparent  when  society  is  able  avowedly  to  model 
itseit  alter  an  indisputable  pattern ;  and  the  Princess 
is  too  much  the  daughter  of  her  mother  not  to  show 
that  simplicity  and  good  sense  are  the  true  founda¬ 
tion  of  good  manners.  In  the  way  of  stimulating 
the  attachment  of  Canadians  to  England,  and  in  that 
ot  encouraging  them  in  their  honest  and  laudable 
wish  to  catch  or  preserve  the  tone  of  good  society,  the 
residence  of  the  Princess  among  them  may  therefore 
be  looked  on  as  likely  to  do  much  good.  But  it  must  be 
confessed  that  there  is  one  point  as  to  wdiich  some  reason¬ 
able  anxiety  may  be  felt.  It  seems  to  be  the  view  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield— and  it  is  a  view  founded  on  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  human  nature— that  the  proper  fruit,  the 
best  reward,  and  the  most  powerful  stimulant  of  loyalty 
are  to  be  found  in  a  profuse  shower  of  titles,  spangles, 
stars,  orders  and  decorations  of  every  kind.  The  glittering 
stream  that  has  poured  over  India  may  not  be  exhausted” 
and  before  he  lias  done  with  Canada  Lord  Lorne  may  find 
that  he  has  been  induced  or  ordered  to  give  every  man  he 
knows  a  medal,  and  swear  every  lady  of  his  acquaintance 
into  a  guild.  In  the  long  run  this  would  be  a  great  curse 
to  Canadian  society.  It  would  provoke  vanities  and 
jealousies  that  are  as  yet  unknown  there,  and  it  mio-ht 
create  a  revulsion  of  feeling  that  would  lead  Canadians” to 
took  with  more  complacency  than  they  now  exhibit  on  the 
institutions  of  their  neighbours. 

Under  some  circumstances  it  would  no  doubt  be 
hazardous  to  send  Lord  Lorne  to  Canada.  In  critical 
times  a  Governor-General  has  to  take  a  line  and  act  for 
himself ;  and,  if  he  makes  a  mistake,  he  must  for  the  good 
of  the  country  be  recalled  and  a  better  man  sent.  It  is 
impossible  that  any  Ministry  should  feel  as  free  to  recall 
the  son-in-law  of  the  Queen  as  to  recall  an  ordinary 
Coyer  nor- General ;  and  this  curtailment  of  the  central 
authority  in  his  case  is  a  disadvantage  wdiich  in  con¬ 
ceivable  circumstances  might  be  a  serious  one.  But  in 
ordinary  times,  now  that  communication  with  home  is  so 
rapid,  the  post  of  Governor- General  is  one  very  easy  to 
occupy  for  any  one  with  the  training,  the  character,  and 
the  abilities  of  Lord  Lorne.  To  smile  and  to  telegraph 
•lie  leally  the  only  duties  which  the  Governor- General 
Las  to  discharge.  If  he  does  both  persistently,  he  can- 
not  go  far  wrong.  The  smiling  is  the  hard  part.  A 
good  Governor- General  must  be  pleasant  to  all  men 
interested  in  all  things,  and  a  master  of  the  great 
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art  of  seeming  to  receive  most  valuable  informa- 
tyon  from  persons  who  have  nothing  to  tell  him 

i  mi!u  0i  ,coul'se’  8°  through  some  work.  He  must 
show  that  he  has  some  reason  to  view  Canadian 
finance  with  anxiety.  He  must  make  himself  under- 
s  and  where  the  Pacific  Railway  is  supposed  to  be 
going;  and  lie  must  learn  to  support  with  arguments 
o  some  plausibility  the  statement  which  he  will  have  to 
repeat  m  a  thousand  speeches,  that  Canada  is  the  most 
promising  country  in  the  world.  Some  storms  there  will 
always  be  in  every  colonial  teapot,  and  Lord  Lorne  will 
certainly  have  to  face  more  than  one  Ministerial  crisis. 

ut  it  he  is  hard  pressed  he  can  always  say  he  must  con¬ 
sult  the  Crown  lawyers,  and  meanwhile  telegraph  home 
for  instructions.  Of  dangers  of  a  more  serious  kind  there 
appear  to  be  few  m  Canada  at  present,  unless  the  animosity 
of  religious  sects  can  be  said  to  be  a  cause  of  serious 
clanger,  .the  two  great  tasks  to  be- achieved  before  Canada 
could  be  as  it  is  now  have  been  satisfactorily  achieved 
a  ieac  y.  0  lave  brought  or  bought  ourselves  into  terms 
of  cordial  amity  with  the  United  States,  and  the  different 
provinces  have  been  federated  into  a  Dominion.  Lord 

UFFERIN  has  contributed  powerfully  towards  the 
attainment  of  these  ends,  and  has  been  equally  distin¬ 
guished  as  the  head  of  Canadian  politics  and  the  head  of 
Canadian  society.  A  review  of  his  career  in  Canada  may 
however,  be  deferred  until  he  has  quitted  the  scene  of  his 
labours.  At  present  we  have  to  do,  not  with  him,  but  with 
is  successor  ;  and  Lord  Lorne  may  be  congratulated,  not 
only  on  getting  away  from  inactivity  to  an  arena  of  exer¬ 
tion,  and  on  being  able  to  take  with  him  a  Princess,  but 
also  on  having  fallen  on  favourable  times,  and  on  having  a 
path  open  to  him  which  is  seemingly  as  free  from  thorns 
and  obstacles  as  any  path  in  human  life  can  be. 


the  GERMAN  ELECTIONS. 


rTUUy  returns  of  the  German  elections  are  not  as  yet 
sufficiently  complete  to  make  it  quite  clear  how  the 
new  I  arliament  will  be  constituted.  But  it  is  clear  that 
the  success  of  the  Government  has  not  been  sufficient  to 
justify  the  dissolution.  The  National  Liberals  have  suffered 
but  they  are  still  strong.  Their  leaders  have  been  returned’ 
and  it  is  they  and  not  the  Conservatives  who  have  wrested’ 
tour  seats  from  the  Socialists.  Roughly  speaking,  they 
formed  about  one-third  of  the  last  Parliament,  and  it  was 
m  alliance  with  them  that  Prince  Bismarck  governed.  At 
last  lie  quarrelled  with  them  on  questions  of  finance.  He 
wanted  an  increase  of  the  annual  sum  devoted  to  the 
army.  I  his  sum  has  been  granted  for  a  fixed  period  of 
seven  years,  and  is  calculated  to  supply  the  wants  of  an 
army  numbering  slightly  more  than  four  hundred  thousand 
men.  But  prices  have  recently  risen,  and  the  Government 
says,  and  probably  says  with  truth,  that  the  sum  voted  is 
not  enough  under  present  circumstances.  In  order  to 
provide  more  money  taxation  must  be  increased,  and  the 
National  Liberals  were  not  unwilling  to  increase  taxation 
it  an  increase,  however  welcome,  was  indispensable.  But 
thej'  daimed  that  such  new  taxes  as  might  be  granted 
should  not  be  granted  for  a  fixed  period,  but  should  be 
under  the  annual  control  of  Parliament.  This  raised  a 
question  of  principle,  for  it  would  have  introduced  some¬ 
thing  like  a  real  Parliamentary  system,  and  would 
have  given  the  Parliament  the  means  of  criticizing  and 
supervising  the  Government.  There  was  no  reason 
to  apprehend  that  if  taxes  acceptable  to  the  Parliament 
had  once  been  imposed,  they  would  have  been  repealed  in 
subsequent  years,  so  long  as  the  money  they  produced  was 
shown  to  be  really  required.  But  Prince  Bismarck  dis- 
likesthe  whole  principleof  Parliamentary  control,  and  would 
not  have  the  money  he  asked  for  unless  it  was  given  in  his 
own  way.  Even,  however,  if  this  preliminary  difficulty 
could  have  been  overcome,  there  remained  a  cause  of  wide 
difference  in  the  nature  of  the  taxes  to  be  imposed.  Prince 
Bismarck  had  made  up  his  mind  that  Free-trade  was,  in 
Germany  at  least,  a  piece  of  romantic  nonsense,  and  he 
wished  not  only  to  get  money,  but  to  get  it  by  duties 
which  would  also  be  protective.  The  National  Liberals 
still  cling,  even  in  its  present  hour  of  trial,  to  Free-trade, 
and  so  they  refused  to  follow  their  old  ally  in  the  direction 
of  Protection,  as  they  also  refused  to  follow  him  in  tho 
direction  of  prerogative.  Each  party  to  the  alliance  seemed 
reduced  to  complete  inaction,  when  a  third  cause  of  quarrel 
arose.  The  Parliament  refused  to  pass  the  Bill  proposed 
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by  the  Government  for  the  suppression  of  Socialism, 
principally  because  it  took  sncb  offences  as  the  Bill  was  to 
guard  against  out  of  tbe  jurisdiction  of  tbe  tribunals,  anc 
submitted  them  to  tbe  decision  and  management  ol  t  e 
Administration.  When  tbe  second  attempt  to  murder 
tbe  Emperor  was  made,  Prince  Bismarck  tbougbt  be  could 
turn  tbe  incident  to  bis  political  advantage.  Tbe  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  suddenly  dissolved,  on  tbe  ground  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  rely  on  it  for  tbe  enactment  of  sucb  measures  as 
were  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  tbe  life  of  tbe  sovereign; 
and  it  was  hoped  that,  in  tbe  enthusiasm  of  wounded  loyalty, 
tbe  nation  would  return  a  Parliament  which  would  cling  to 
prerogative  and  Protection,  and  would  not  care  whether  a 
few  vulgar  persons  were  tried  by  tribunals  or  placed  at 
tbe  mercy  of  tbe  police. 

Directly  tbe  Government  bad  made  up  its  mind  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  crushing  tbe  Liberal  party,  it  also 
determined  to  omit  no  means  of  making  its  victory  com¬ 
plete.  Tbe  Government  papers  were  set  to  vilify  tbe 
National  Liberals,  to  insult  them,  to  rake  up  every  calumny 
which  malice  could  suggest  against  them.  Tbe  strongest 
pressure  was  put  on  all  officials  to  see  that  Government 
candidates  were  properly  favoured  and  Opposition  candi¬ 
dates  properly  discountenanced.  In  every  possible  way 
it  was  preached  that  not  to  return  tbe  Government  candi¬ 
dates  was  to  favour  tbe  disruption  of  society  and  tbe  end 
of  religion,  property,  and  order.  Panic-stricken  Germans 
whispered  that  they  were  in  tbe  state  in  which  Frenchmen 
were  last  year,  and  that  a  reign  like  that  of  tbe  i6th  of  May 
bad  begun  on  tbe  other  side  of  tbe  Rhine.  I  lie  National 
Liberals  bad  therefore,  not  only  to  maintain  causes  ex¬ 
cellent  in  themselves — sucb  as  Parliamentary  control,  Free- 
trade,  and  tbe  supremacy  of  tbe  law — but  they  bad  to 
maintain  them  in  face  of  a  very  bigb-banded  interference 
with  tbe  freedom  of  elections.  It  is  most  creditable  to 
them  that  they  should  not  have  flinched  from  tbe  contest, 
and  to  tbe  nation  that  it  should  not  have  hesitated  to 
support  them.  At  no  period  of  them  history  have  Ger¬ 
mans  shown  so  much  political  capacity.  Foreigners  can 
hardly  realize  bow  intense  is  tbe  devotion  of '  Germans 
to  their  aged  Emperor,  and  bow  difficult  it  is  for 
them  to  withstand  tbe  argument  that,  when  called  on,  they 
must  place  loyalty  above  every  other  consideration.  But 
they  have  refused  to  be  misled.  They  looked  at  tbe  facts 
as  they  really  were,  and  saw  that  tbe  real  question  raised 
was  not  one  of  loyalty  at  all.  They  knew  that  any  Parlia¬ 
ment  would  be  sure  to  pass  sucb  measures,  as  might  be 
necessary  to  protect  tbe  life  of  tbe  sovereign,  and.  they 
could  not  believe  that  tbe  right  way  to  repress  Socialism 
was  to  supersede  tbe  law,  and  substitute  tbe  rule  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  despotism.  They  thought  that  tbe  true  way 
for  sensible  men  to  oppose  tbe  Socialists  was  to  meet  them 
at  tbe  poll  and  beat  them.  They  therefore  combated 
not  only  tbe  Government  and  their  old  clerical  antago¬ 
nists,  but  also  tbe  Socialists,  at  whose  progress  the  Govern¬ 
ment  professed  to  be  so  deeply  alarmed.  It  is  surprising 
that  under  circumstances  so  unfavourable  they  should  . have 
succeeded  so  well.  They  could  have  no  hope  of  retaining 
their  strength  unimpaired.  Government  pressure,  if  it  is 
sufficiently  unscrupulous,  is  sure  to  do  something  for  the 
cause  it  espouses.  Tbe  Government  of  tbe  1 6th  of  May, 
although  it  failed  on  tbe  whole,  succeeded  in  carrying 
many  seats  which  properly  belonged  to  its  opponents. 
There  will,  therefore,  be  fewer  National  Liberals  in  tbe 
new  Parliament  than  in  tbe  old.  Tbe  complete  returns 
will  probably  show  a  greater  success  for  tbe  Government 
than  tbe  imperfect  returns  would  indicate,  for  it  is  in  tbe 
outlying  districts  from  which  returns  are  received  most 
slowly  that  tbe  pressure  of  Government  interference  is 
most  severely  felt.  But  at  any  rate  tbe  National  Liberals 
have  held  then’  own  in  tbe  great  towns  and  in  tbe  well- 
known  centres  of  their  strength.  Tbe  Government  may  be 
able  to  dispense  with  an  alliance  with  them,  but  they  will 
constitute  an  Opposition  strong  and  compact  enough  to 
force  tbe  Government  to  reckon  with  them  on  all  important 
questions. 

It  is  rumoured  that  Prince  Bismarck,  finding  himself 
disappointed  in  bis  hope  of  having  at  bis  command  a 
majority  of  factitious  loyalists,  is  beginning  to  look  for 
what  be  wants  in  another  direction.  If  be  could  but  make 
bis  peace  with  the  clerical  party,  be  could  get  what  nume¬ 
rically  would  be  a  strong  following.  Tbe  Conservatives 
would  of  course  be  with  him  ;  not  only  those  who  call  them¬ 
selves  Free  Conservatives,  because  they  consider  them¬ 
selves  free  to  do  whatever  Prince  Bismarck  wishes,  but 


also  tbe  sterner  Conservatives  who  wish  to  act  up  to  Con* 
servative  principles.  In  their  circles  tbe  May  laws  were 
as  much  disliked,  or  nearly  as  much,  as  by  the  Ultra- 
montanes  against  whom  they  were  primarily  directed. 
Tbe  Conservatives  were  not  a  numerous  body  in  the. last 
Parliament,  and  they  do  not  appear  to  have  gained 
by  tbe  elections  to  any  extent  at  all  proportionate  to 
tbe  exertions  made  by  tbe  Government  in  their  favour. 
But  with  tbe  Ultramontanes  added  to  them  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck  would  have  something  like  a  majority  at  his  com¬ 
mand.  It  is  always  difficult  to  speak  of  majorities  in  a 
German  Parliament  when  anything  like  a  close  reckoning 
has  to  be  made,  because  there  are  always  a  set  of  nonde¬ 
scripts,  like  Poles,  Alsatians,  and  those  who  come  fiom 
small  States  with  no  other  object  than  to  upset  tbe  Em¬ 
pire,  and  give  tbe  small  States  to  which  they  belong  their 
own  again.  But  it  is  probable  that  most  of  these  outsideis 
would  go  with  tbe  Government  in  any  great  programme 
of  reaction.  It  is,  therefore,  not  improbable  that,  if  Prince 
Bismarck  would  consent  to  repeal  tbe  Falk  Laws,  to  let  tbe 
vacant  sees  be  filled  by  bishops  favoured  at  Rome,  and  to 
give  tbe  religious  orders  free  play,  be  might,  on  tbe  other 
band,  get  a  supplement  to  tbe  army  fund  voted  for  a  period 
of  years,  bring  back  Protection,  and  get  any  measure 
passed  against  tbe  Socialists  be  pleased.  But  be  would 
purchase  this  triumph  at  so  enormous  a  price  that,  until 
be  really  consents  to  tbe  sacrifice,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
believe  that  he  will  make  it.  Not  only  would  he  have  to 
reverse  bis  whole  domestic  policy,  but  be  would  have  to 
change  tbe  character  of  tbe  German  Empire. .  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that,  even  if  be  threw  bimsell  into  the  aims 
of  a  clerical  and  Conservative  majority,  tbe  Empire  would 
fall  to  pieces.  It  would  retain  tbe  strong  bond  of  union 
which  its  military  system  supplies.  Tbe  army  would  rule 
Germany,  and  Prussia  would  rule  tbe  army.  Tbe  Empire 
might,  in  fact,  be  held  together  by  a  military  despotism,  and 
a  military  despotism  in  tbe  bands  of  sucb  a  man  as 
Prince  Bismarck  is  eminently  cohesive.  But  tbe  army 
would  be  its  only  cement.  It  would  no  longer 
be  knitted  together  by  tbe  ties  of  national  feeling  and 
national  enthusiasm.  Force,  not  opinion,  would  be  its 
basis  ;  and  in  the  long  run  force  in  sucb  a  country  as 
Germany  is  sure  to  break  down.  The  end  of  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck’s  triumph  would  be  to  upset  tbe  great  work  of 
bis  life.  He  is  so  headstrong  and  so  impatient  of  opposi¬ 
tion  that,  rather  than  not  have  bis  way  now,  be  might 
choose  to  run  even  so  great  a  risk.  But  be  is  also  so  much 
of  a  statesman  that,  even  if  he  bad  to  swallow  some 
present  mortification,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  be  would 
run  it. 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 

A  SHORT  debate  in  tbe  House  of  Commons  in  tbe 
course  of  last  week  on  polygamy  in  Natal  recalled 
attention  to  South  African  questions  which  are  liable  to  be 
overlooked  in  tbe  excitement  of  more  pressing  and  more 
important  controversies.  Tbe  House  of  Commons  approved 
tbe  refusal  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  to  appoint  a  Com¬ 
mission  of  Inquiry  either  into  tbe  administration  of  law  in 
Natal  or  tbe  relations  between  tbe  natives  and  tbe  Govern¬ 
ments  of  tbe  different  colonies.  As  some  of  tbe  speakers 
observed,  Sir  Bartle  Frere  is  much  better  than  a  Com¬ 
mission  ;  and  it  is  of  tbe  utmost  importance  not  to  impair 
bis  authority  or  to  interfere  at  present  with  tbe  subordinate 
Governments.  As  tbe  native  population  in  Natal  out¬ 
numbers  tbe  English  settlers  nine  or  tenfold,  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  some  objectionable  customs  prevail  within  tbe 
limits  of  tbe  colony.  Alderman  McArthur  proposed  to 
censure  tbe  enforcement  by  Colonial  Courts  ol  rights  and 
contracts  connected  with  polygamy ;  but  the  first  step  to 
tbe  introduction  of  good  law  is  the  substitution  of  law 
for  force.  Tbe  local  Government  has  begun  the  system  of 
withdrawing  its  native  subjects  from  tbe  authority  of  their 
chiefs  ;  nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  tbe  abolition  of  tribal 
organization  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  improvement. 
The  Zulus  in  Natal,  like  other  Kaffre  races,  are  accus¬ 
tomed,  not  only^to  polygamy,  but  to  that  common  tenure 
of  land  which  Socialists  would  restore  in  Europe.  Ex¬ 
perience  shows  that  they  can  only  be  civilized  when 
private  ownership  is  substituted  for  occupation  by  tribes  ; 
and  tbe  process  has  already  begun.  It  is  also  necessary 
to  administer  regular  justice  ;  and,  for  the  present,  colonial 
tribunals  can  only  protect  rights  which  exist,  including 
those  which  depend  on  polygamy.  In  course  of  time  tlie 
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natives  may  probably  imitate  tbeir  European  neighbours 
so  far  as  to  discontinue  some  of  their  barbarous  customs. 
In  the  meantime  it  is  necessary  to  connive  at  practices 
which  cannot  be  immediately  suppressed.  Innovations 
which  would  certainly  be  distasteful  to  the  native  popu¬ 
lation  of  Natal  would  be  especially  inexpedient  while 
kindred  tribes  on  the  other  side  of  the  colonial  frontier 
are  threatening  war.  The  coloured  races  in  South  Africa 
have  happily  not  yet  invented  any  ethnological  doctrine 
of  Pan-Kaffreism ;  but  the  war  with  the  Gaikas  and  Gfalelcas 
has  produced  agitation  among  distant  tribes ;  and  the 
Zulu  King,  who  is  the  most  formidable  potentate  in  South 
Africa,  has  not  abandoned  his  ancient  quarrel  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Transvaal,  although  the  province  has  now 
changed  its  allegiance. 

A  blue-book  containing  further  correspondence  on  the 
affairs  of  South  Africa  which  has  been  lately  issued  may 
bo  studied  with  advantage  both  by  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Colonies,  and  by  general  politicians 
who  wish  to  understand  the  complex  fabric  of  the  British 
Empire.  The  constitutional  question  raised  by  Sir  Bartle 
Erere’s  dismissal  of  his  Ministers  has  happily  been  settled 
for  the  present  by  the  approval  of  his  measures  in  a  vote 
of  the  Colonial  Parliament ;  but  the  history  of  the  dispute 
illustrates  the  risks  and  difficulties  which  attend  the 
modern  experiment  of  responsible  government.  Thefactious 
perversity  of  Mr.  Molteno  and  Mr.  Merriman  is  unfortunately 
not  without  parallel  in  other  colonies,  although  it  could 
scarcely  have  been  anticipated  that  even  colonial  Ministers 
would  insist  on  conducting  a  war  without  concert  with  the 
military  authorities.  It  is  impossible  to  conjecture  the 
consequences  which  might  have  ensued  if  the  Cape  Par¬ 
liament  had  refused  to  sanction  tho  change  of  Government. 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  combines,  with  other  statesmanlike 
qualities,  firmness  of  character  and  command  of  temper  in 
the  face  of  gross  provocation.  His  late  Ministers  were  as 
discourteous  as  they  were  um’easonablc ;  and  perhaps  the 
Governor  might  have  forfeited  public  support  if  he  had 
been  tempted  to  retaliate.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  resolutely 
opposed  the  proposal  of  his  Ministers  that  the  rebel  natives 
should  when  taken  prisoners  be  put  to  death  without  trial 
at  the  discretion  of  V olunteer  officers  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  confuted  in  an  elaborate  and  conclusive  state¬ 
ment  a  remonstrance  in  which  the  Aborigines  Pro¬ 
tection  Society  attempted  to  prove  that  the  native 
aggressors  were  not  responsible  for  the  quarrel.  “  I 
“  really  do  not  know,”  he  said,  “  where  in  history  a 
clearer  case  is  to  be  found  of  deliberate  and  unpro- 
“  voked  aggression  of  one  tribe  or  nation  on  another.” 
The  Society  had,  after  the  fashion  of  philanthropists, 
taken  up  the  cause  of  the  Galekas  solely  because  they  were 
barbarous  aliens  against  the  comparatively  civilized  Fingos 
within  the  limits  of  the  colony  who  were  “  aggravating  in 
“  their  boastful  industry  and  prosperity.”  It  is  not  an  easy 
task  to  deal  at  the  same  time  with  benevolent  interlopers  at 
home,  with  litigious  and  contumacious  Ministers  in  the 
colony,  and  with  predatory  barbarians.  Roman  Proconsuls 
were  as  vigorous  and  as  successful  as  English  Governors, 
but  they  had  no  colonial  Parliaments  or  responsible 
Ministers,  and  they  seldom  thought  it  part  of  their  duty 
to  protect  from  wrong  the  tribes  which  they  coerced 
into  civilization. 

A  part  of  the  correspondence  relates  to  the  Eastern 
settlements.  Natal  and  the  Transvaal,  though  they  are 
not  yet  troubled  with  responsible  government,  have  serious 
anxieties  of  their  own.  For  two  or  three  years  past 
Cetewayo,  King  of  the  Zulus,  has  threatened  an  invasion 
of  the  Transvaal,  though  he  has  hitherto  professed  a 
friendly  disposition  to  the  English  Government  of  Natal. 
It  was  partly  in  the  hope  of  preventing  a  Zulu  war  that 
the  Transvaal  was  annexed,  for  the  English  authorities 
were  persuaded  that  the  Dutch  farmers  both  preferred 
exorbitant  claims  and  took  no  sufficient  measures  for 
resisting  a  formidable  enemy.  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone, 
who  has  since  governed  the  country  of  which  he  effected 
the  annexation,  has  on  fuller  knowledge  altered  his 
opinion  of  the  title  of  the  Dutch  settlers  to  the  disputed 
territory.  He  now  finds  that  the  boundary  which  he  had 
supposed  to  have  beerf  arbitrarily  settled  by  the  Boers 
had  been  fixed  by  agreement  with  the  Zulus  in  1861. 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Natal,  has, 
with  the  consent  of  both  parties,  appointed  a  Com¬ 
mission  to  examine  the  conflicting  claims,  with  an 
appeal  to  the  High  Commissioner  or  agents  whom  he 
may  appoint ;  but  the  people  of  the  Transvaal  regard  the 


arbitration  with  little  confidence,  suspecting  with  some 
reason  that  Cetewayo  will  reject  any  award  Avhich  may 
not  confirm  his  pretensions.  It  is  doubtful  whether  war 
can  in  any  case  be  avoided.  The  Zulus,  whose  existence 
as  a  conquering  tribe  dates  only  from  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century,  are  rather  an  army  than  a  nation.  Like 
many  tribes  in  a  corresponding  stage  of  civilization,  they 
consider  war  the  main  business  of  life,  and  despise  all 
occupations  except  military  service.  They  are  divided 
among  themselves  by  curious  feuds,  which  often  result  in 
bloodshed,  not  without  encouragement  from  the  King, 
who  derives  a  main  pai’t  of  his  revenue  frem  fines  imposed 
on  the  combatants.  Sometimes  regiments  of  young  men 
pick  quarrels  with  married  regiments,  with  the  result,  and 
probably  for  the  purpose,  of  obtaining  wives  for  them¬ 
selves.  The  King  often  assures  agents  of  the  colonial 
Governments  that  he  is  urged  to  Avar  by  his  followers ; 
and  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  his  statement.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  native  informants,  the  chiefs  are  anxious  to  get 
rid  of  a  sanguinary  tyrant,  and  they  consider  that  war 
would  facilitate  revolution.  The  best  security  for  peace 
would  be  the  presence  of  a  considerable  force  ;  and  it  may 
be  hoped  that,  if  the  Galeka  rebellion  is  effectually  sup¬ 
pressed,  General  Thesiger  may  be  able  to  spare  one  or 
more  regiments  for  the  protection  of  Natal  and  the 
Transvaal. 

There  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  independent  tribes  of 
South  Africa  may  ultimately  become,  like  many  of  the 
natives  in  the  colonies,  peaceable  and  civilized ;  but  it  will 
be  in  the  first  place  necessary  that  they  should  be  gradu¬ 
ally  reduced  to  subjection.  As  long  as  they  are  go¬ 
verned  by  despotic  chiefs  they  will  have  no  security 
for  property  or  life  ;  and  they  wiE  not  settle  down 
as  agricultural  communities.  Both  at  the  Cape  and 
in  Natal  natives  increase  and  flourish  without  any  of 
the  mysterious  tendeney  to  decay  which  has  been  observed 
in;  North  America  and  NeAV  Zealand..  In  course  of  time 
they  will  be  qualified  to  exercise  civil  and  political  rights ; 
but  great  difficulty  will  be  found  in  placing  them  on  an 
equality  with  colonists  of  European  descent.  Representa¬ 
tive  institutions  have  never  proved  successful  where  the 
constituencies  havre  been;  widely  separated  by  race  or  reli¬ 
gion.  Englishmen  and  Dutchmen  will  never,  in  deference 
to  any  constitutional  formula,  submit  to  be  governed 
by  a  coloured  majority.  For  this  reason  it  would  be 
impossible  or  absurd  to  establish  universal  suffrage 
in  Natal.  On  the  other  hand,  an  English  majority 
will  scarcely  command  or  deserve  the  confidence  of  the 
natives.  The  control  of  the  Imperial  Government  may, 
Avhen  it  is  allowed  to  exist,  diminish  the  difficulty ;  but 
the  Cape  is  already  independent  in  the  conduct  of  domestic 
affairs  ;  and  the  other  South  African  colonies  will  soon 
demand  equal  privileges.  If  English  statesmen  prove 
unequal  to  their  predecessors,  they  will  not  be  able  to 
excuse  their  degeneracy  on  the  pretext  that  their  tasks 
have  become  less  complicated  or  less  arduous. 


POLITICAL  FANCIES  IN  PARIS. 

OLITICIANS  who  find  themselves  destitute  of  con¬ 
soling  facts  must  perforce  content  themselves  AAnith 
consoling  rumours.  It  is  a  long  time  before  a  party  can 
resign  itself  to  hopeless  exclusion  from  public  affairs. 
Every  passing  chance  will  be  caught  at  in  the  interval, 
and  Avhere  no  chances  offer  themselves  they  will  be  freely 
manufactured.  This  is  the  process  which  is  now  going 
on  in  Paris.  Rumours  of  possible  efforts  to  avert  the 
seemingly  inevitable  establishment  of  the  Republic  are 
again  in  circulation.  Nothing  is  said  this  time  of  a  coup 
d'etat  to  be  effected  by  Marshal  MacMahon.  The 
reactionary  parties  may  have  learned  little  else  from  the 
1 6th  of  May,  but  they  seem  to  have  learned  that  the 
Marshal  is  not  to  be  depended  on  in  the  kind  of  enterprise 
Avhich  alone  can  bring  them  success.  The  story  now 
goes  that  the  Marshal  is  to  be  induced  to  resign 
either  in  view  of  the  senatorial  elections  or  as  soon 
as  they  have  been  held.  The  two  Chambers  Avill 
then  meet  in  congress  to  elect  a  President,  and 
three  candidates  are  spoken  of.  General  Ciianzy  is  the 
favoui’ite  of  the  Conservatives  Avho  have  to  all  appear¬ 
ance  definitively  accepted  the  Republic  ;  M.  Grevy  will 
be  put  forward  by  the  Left  Centre ;  and  M.  Gambetta  will 
unite  the  entire  Left,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  irrecon- 
cilables  whose  opposition  will  be  of  no  moment.  The 
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reactionary  calculation  is  that  the  Marshal's  resignation 
will  break  the  tie  which  has  hitherto  kept  these  three 
sections  of  the  Republican  party  in  something  approaching 
to  harmony.  Each  section  will  feel  that  upon  its  success 
or  failure  in  the  election  of  a  President  its  chances  for  the 
next  seven  years  will  depend,  and  will  be  proportionately 
unwilling  to  waive  its  claims.  A  Republican  party  divided 
into  three  warring  factions,  each  insisting  on  the  merits  of 
its  own  candidate,  will  not,  it  is  thought,  be  an  edifying 
spectacle.  So  little  edifying,  indeed,  will  it  be,  that  it  is 
expected  to  be  more  than  some  general  or  other  will  be 
able  to  endure.  The  part  to  be  played  is  assigned  to 
various  persons,  but  the  part  itself  remains  the  same.  The 
army  is  to  be  brought  forward  as  the  Saviour  of  France, 
the  contending  factions  of  the  Republican  party  are  to  be 
reduced  to  silence — or,  at  all  events,  to  submission — by  a 
military  pronunciamiento,  and  force  in  one  form  or  another 
is  to  usurp  the  place  and  functions  of  law.  The  inventors 
of  this  string  of  events  do  not  concern  themselves  with 
what  is  to  happen  after  this.  They  are  so  content  with 
the  destructive  part  of  the  programme  that  they  do  not 
even  suggest  what  is  to  be  set  up  in  the  room  of  the 
Republic.  The  essential  weakness  of  all  the  recent  attempts 
to  overturn  the  Republic  is  apparently  unchanged. 
Royalists  and  Imperialists  are  still  ready  enough  to  combine 
for  negative  purposes,  but  they  are  still  powerless  as  soon  as 
some  positive  agreement  is  needed.  In  theory,  perhaps, 
each  would  prefer  the  triumph  of  the  other  half  of 
the  coalition  to  the  continuance  of  the  Republic ; 
but  when  they  are  asked  to  make  themselves  actively 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  triumph  of  that  other 
half,  it  is  more  than  they  can  bear.  There  seems  no 
reason,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  the  prospects  either  of 
the  Empire  or  of  the  Bourbon  Monarchy  arc  any  brighter 
than  they  have  lately  been.  Even  if  the  reports  now  in 
circulation  have  any  truth  in  them,  it  is  a  truth  which 
does  not  go  very  far.  They  may  augur  bad  times  for  the 
Republic,  but  they  do  not  augur  good  times  for  either  of 
the  parties  who  wish  to  profit  by  the  Republic’s  fall.  If 
there  be  a  sufficiently  ambitious  and  popular  general  in  the 
French  army,  he  may  be  disposed  to  fight  for  his  own 
hand,  just  as  Napoleon  I.  did  ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  likely 
that  his  success  will  bring  any  advantage  either  to  Napo¬ 
leon  IV.  or  Henry  V. 

The  least  improbable  part  of  the  story  is  that  Marshal 
MacMahon  should  be  contemplating  resignation.  His 
position  cannot  be  a  pleasant  one,  and  both  his  taste  and 
his  conscience  probably  warn  him  that  it  may  be  better  to 
retire  while  it  is  still  possible  to  do  so  voluntarily  than  to 
wait  till  his  term  of  office  is  over,  and  to  leave  the  Elysee 
without  even  the  credit  of  having  found  it  too  Radical  for 
his  taste.  Even  if  this  part  of  the  story  turns  out  to 
have  no  foundation,  and  the  Marshal  remains  in  office  till 
November  iS8o,  that  date  is  not  so  remote  as  to  shut  out 
all  speculation  as  to  what  is  to  happen  when  the  election 
of  a  new  President  becomes  a  necessity.  If  General 
Chanzy,  M.  Grevy,  and  M.  Gambetta  are  the  candidates 
between  whom  the  Chambers  will  have  to  make  their 
choice,  it  does  not  much  matter  whether  the  choice  is  to  be 
made  one  year  or  another.  Two  years  is  not  too  long  a 
period  in  which  to  lay  plans  for  an  undertaking  seemingly 
so  desperate  as  the  re-establishment  of  a  military  despotism 
in  France.  When,  however,  we  come  to  the  contin¬ 
gencies  from  which  the  resignation  of  Marshal  MacMahon 
is  supposed  to  derive  its  value  in  reactionary  eyes,  their-  im¬ 
probability  seems  to  be  very  great.  The  success  of  the 
supposed  conspiracy  requires  three  things — a  practical  im¬ 
possibility  of  securing  an  adequate  degree  of  popular 
acceptance  for  a  new  President ;  a  general  bold  enough 
and  ambitious  enough  to  run  the  risks  of  a  military  revo¬ 
lution  ;  and  troops  sufficiently  devoted  to  him  to  make 
such  a  revolution  successful.  To  reckon  upon  either  one 
of  these  three  contingencies  is  to  assume  a  great  deal.  It 
is  conceivable  no  doubt  that  at  the  first  trial  parties  in  the 
Chambers  might  be  so  equally  divided  that  a  second  vote 
might  be  necessary  to  give  some  one  of  the  candidates  an 
actual  majority  of  votes.  But  it  is  scarcely  conceivable 
that  the  rivalry  between  M.  Gambetta  and  M.  Grevy 
should  be  so  intense  that  the  one  would  not  withdraw  in 
favour  of  the  other,  even  though  by  maintaining  his 
candidature  he  would  probably  ensure  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  General  Chanzy.  Besides  this,  very  great 
doubt  rests,  and  always  has  rested,  on  M.  Gambetta’s 
views  with  regard  to  the  Presidentship.  The  functions  of 
the  President  are  still  undefined.  If  the  constitutional 


theory  triumphs,  Marshal  MacMahon’s  successor  will  be  a 
less  important  person  than  Marshal  MacMahon  himself. 
Since  the  i6th  of  May  M.  Gambetta  and  his  friends  have 
continuously  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  making  the 
President  a  mere  figurehead  of  the  Republic,  and  of  vest¬ 
ing  the  actual  administration  of  the  Republic  in  the  hands 
of  a  responsible  Cabinet.  M.  Gambetta  has,  up  to  this 
time,  given  no  signs  of  having  changed  his  views  in  this 
respect ;  and  though  he  may  not  feel  that  what  is  best  for 
France  with  Marshal  MacMahon  President  would  neces¬ 
sarily  be  best  for  France  if  M.  Gambetta  were  President,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  change  his  tone  the  moment  that  he 
became  President.  It  seems  most  probable,  there¬ 
fore,  that,  if  M.  Gambetta  were  thoroughly  assured  that 
the  relations  between  the  President  and  the  Cabinet 
would  in  future  be  thoroughly  constitutional,  he  might 
prefer  being  Prime  Minister  to  being  President.  There 
can  be  no  question  which  is  the  most  important  post  in 
a  really  constitutional  system,  and  M.  Gambetta  is  not  at 
all  the  man  to  catch  at  the  shadow  while  letting  the 
substance  go.  Even  if  he  be  more  eager  after  the  first 
place  in  the  Republic  than  he  has  yet  shown  himself,  it  is 
unlikely  that,  if  M.  Grevy  should  obtain  more  votes  at  the 
first,  M.  Gambetta  would  not  at  once  retire  in  his 
favour.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  M.  Gambetta  were  the 
favourite  candidate,  it  would  give  the  lie  to  the  tradition 
of  a  whole  lifetime  if  M.  Gr^vy  did  not  at  once  p-ive  his 

O 

rival  all  the  support  that  can  be  derived  from  a  frank 
surrender  of  antagonistic  claims. 

Even  if  the  anticipated  rivalry  between  the  candidates 
were  realized,  there  would  still  be  a  general  to  be  looked 
for,  and  an  army  ready  to  support  him.  The  policy  which 
Marshal  MacMahon  has  pursued  in  regard  to  military 
appointments  is  a  practical  security  against  the  first  con¬ 
tingency,  and  the  change  in  the  whole  system  by  which 
the  army  is  recruited  is  a  virtual  guarantee  against  the 
other.  If  young  and  able  officers  had  been  brought  to  the 
front,  a  Napoleon  might  have  been  found  among  them.  If 
the  army  were  still  a  separate  force,  having  no  real  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  body  of  the  nation,  there  might  be  mate¬ 
rials  for  him  to  work  on  if  he  were  forthcoming.  As  it  is, 
both  conditions  are  conspicuously  wanting,  and  in  their 
absence  the  latest  hopes  of  the  reactionary  parties  seem  to 
be  more  visionary  than  any  that  have  yet  been  entertained 
by  them. 


MR.  PLIMSOLL  ON  PREROGATIVE. 

THE  Convention  with  Turkey  has  had  the  unexpected- 
result  of  transforming  Mr.  Plimsoll  into  a  Hampden. 
His  speech  in  moving  the  rejection  of  the  Duke  of 
Connaught’s  Establishment  Bill  is  quite  in  the  grand  style 
of  the  Long  Parliament.  Mr.  Plimsoll  is  no  theoretical 
Republican.  He  is  not  blind  to  the  solid  benefits  of 
monarchical  government,  or  anxious  to  pull  down 
established  institutions  with  no  thought  of  what  is  to  be 
put  in  their  place.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  been  in  con¬ 
tinual  conflict  with  his  constituents  on  this  very  point. 
They,  or  a  portion  of  them,  have,  it  seems,  an  abstract 
preference  for  a  Republic ;  and,  having  this,  they 
have  more  than  once  taken  Mr.  Plimsoll  to  task  for  voting- 
in  favour  of  Bills  similar  to  that  which  was  before  the  House 
of  Commons  on  Wednesday.  Mr.  Plimsoll  has  hitherto 
been  equal  to  the  challenge.  He  has  contended  that  while 
we  have  a  monarchy — this  conditional  way  of  putting  it 
being  perhaps  meant  to  soothe  down  some  too  violent  exhi¬ 
bition  of  abstract  preference — it  is  fitting  that  the  Royal  state 
should  be  maintained  in  suitable  splendour.  He  has  al¬ 
lotted  discriminating  praise  to  Her  Majesty’s  personal 
virtues.  He  has  pointed  to  the  United  States,  and  de¬ 
nounced  the  “  great  and  immoral  expenditure  ”  to  which 
that  unhappy  people  is  subject  at  every  change  of  Presi¬ 
dent.  “  With  these  reasons,”  says  Mr.  Plimsoll  modestly, 
“I  have  hitherto  succeeded  in  satisfying  my  constituents.” 
How  is  it,  then,  that  Mr.  Plimsoll  not  only  feels  that 
these  reasons  will  satisfy  his  constituents  no  longer,  but 
that  they  no  longer  satisfy  himself  ?  "Why  is  it  that  he 
cannot  allow  another  Royal  Establishment  Bill  to  pass 
without  coming  forward  in  person  to  move  its  rejection  ? 
It  is  the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention  that  has  worked  this 
terrible  change.  Never  again,  your  Majesty,  Mr.  Plimsoll 
cries.  Once  you  had  no  more  obedient  subject  than  S. 
Plimsoll,  but  loyalty  itself  demands  that  I  should 
point  out  to  your  Majesty  how  deeply  you  have 
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erred,  and,  so  far  as  it  is  in  my  power,  stop  the 
supplies  until  you  have  seen  and  repented  of  your  fault. 
Mr.  Plimsoll  now  knows  that  it  is  within  tho  prerogative 
of  the  Crown  for  the  monarch  to  pledge  the  lives  and  pro¬ 
perty  of  her  people  to  the  most  unlimited  extent,  not  only 
without  the  consent  of  the  nation,  but  without  its  know¬ 
ledge.  If  that  be  so,  Mr.  Plimsoll  has  been  deceived  as 
to  the  English  Constitution.  It  is  not  what  he  thought  it 
was,  and  every  grant  he  has  voted  to  the  Royal  Family 
has  been  got  from  him  under  false  pretences.  This  is  no 
time,  however,  for  vain  regrets.  Mr.  Plimsoll  must  be 
up  and  doing.  The  Constitution  must  be  altered,  the 
prerogative  must  be  curtailed,  “  and  that  right  speedily.” 
But  until  the  Constitution  has  been  altered  and  the  pre¬ 
rogative  curtailed  “right  speedily  ”  there  must  be  no  more 
Royal  marriages  ;  none  at  least  except  such  as  the  Royal 
Family  are  willing  to  contract  upon  the  incomes  they 
have  enjoyed  in  their  celibate  state.  Until  the  claims 
involved  in  the  conclusion  of  the  Anglo-Turkish 
Treaty  are  swept  away,  no  money  shall  be  granted 
to  the  support  of  the  Monarchy  with  Mr.  Plimsoll’s 
consent.  The  Queen  may  still  draw  the  income  she  has 
been  accustomed  to  draw  ;  but  she  will  know  that,  if  Mr. 
Plimsoll  had  his  way,  not  a  penny  of  it  would  leave  the 
Exchequer.  Let  me  see,  we  can  imagine  Mr.  Plimsoll 
saying  to  himself,  how  she  will  enjoy  it  under  these  con¬ 
ditions. 

It  seems  a  little  hard  that  the  Queen  should  suffer,  even 
in  Mr.  Plimsoll’s  estimation,  for  a  step  which,  according 
to  the  Constitution  as  understood  by  Mr.  Plimsoll,  she  had 
no  choice  but  to  take.  From  Mr.  Plimsoll’s  speech  it 
might  be  thought  that  the  concealment  of  the  Convention 
from  Parliament  was  the  work  of  the  Queen.  He  takes 
no  account  of  the  share  which  her  Ministers  have  had 
in  it.  Thus,  by  a  strange  inconsistency,  we  find  Mr. 
Plimsoll  really  advocating  personal  government.  He 
opposes  the  Duke  of  Connaught’s  Establishment  Bill  because 
the  Queen  did  not  take  matters  into  her  own  hands, 
and  against  the  advice  of  her  Cabinet  communicate  the 
Convention  to  Parliament.  This  is  surely  a  little  hard  on 
the  Sovereign.  If  Mr.  Plimsoll  held  the  doctrines  of  the 
Quarterly  Beview  on  the  prerogative,  his  attitude  would  be 
intelligible.  He  might  then  be  of  opinion  that  when  the 
Queen  thinks  that  a  treaty  which  her  Ministers  propose  to 
keep  secret  ought  to  be  made  public,  she  is  by  the  Consti¬ 
tution  authorized  to  make  it  public  behind,  so  to  say,  her 
Ministers’  backs.  Coming  from  an  assailant  of  prerogative 
this  theory  is  exceedingly  puzzling.  It  would  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  see  it  worked  out  in  detail,  with  a  full  statement  of 
the  particular  acts  by  which  the  Queen — supposing  her  to 
be  of  Mr.  Plimsoll’s  mind  about  the  Convention  — 
could  have  prevented  Lord  Beaconsfield  from  keep¬ 
ing  it  secret.  Mr.  Plimsoll  apparently  hankers  after 
an  English  i6th  of  May.  He  would  have  had 
Her  Majesty  dismiss  Lord  Beaconsfield,  denounce 
the  Convention  to  Parliament,  place  the  Opposition 
in  office,  and  then  appeal  to  the  electoi’s  to  condone 
what  she  had  done.  Does  Mr.  Plimsoll  suppose  that  all 
this  would  have  involved  less  interference  with  the  Consti¬ 
tution  than  what  has  actually  happened  ?  The  truth  is  that 
he  has  allowed  his  constitutional  enthusiasm  to  run  away 
with  him.  If  the  prerogative  has  been  strained,  it  has 
been  strained  by  the  Queen’s  adviser,  not  by  the  Queen  ; 
and  the  proper  remedy,  if  it  could  be  had,  would  be  to 
oppose  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  Establishment  Bill.  It  is  he 
who  ought  to  be  condemned  to  lead  a  single  life,  not  the 
Duke  of  Connaught,  and  we  recommend  Mr.  Plimsoll  for 
the  future  to  lie  in  wait  for  some  indication  that  the  Prime 
Minister  is  contemplating  applying  to  Parliament 
for  a  grant  to  enable  him  to  marry.  Then  the 
speech  of  last  Wednesday  would  be  so  entirely  in 
place  that  no  one  would  mind  hearing  it  over  again. 
It  is  within  the  power  of  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr. 
Plimsoll  would  say,  to  pledge  the  lives  and  property  of 
the  Queen’s  subjects  to  the  most  unlimited  extent,  not 
only  without  the  consent  of  the  nation,  but  without  its 
knowledge.  Until  this  claim  is  swept  away  Lord  Beacons¬ 
field’s  salary  must  be  withheld.  That  is  a  proposal  which 
would,  at  all  events,  be  fair  as  coming  from  a  man  holding 
Mr.  Plimsoll’s  view  as  to  the  proper  relation  between 
Parliament  and  the  Executive.  But  to  visit  Lord 
Beaconsfield’s  sin  on  the  Queen  is  not  fair,  even  in  a  man 
bolding  Mr.  Plimsoll’s  view,  and  we  look  forward  to 
another  speech  from  him  explaining  that  in  the  present 
inflamed  state  of  his  constitutional  instincts  he  did  not  see 


clearly  which  was  the  right  horse  on  which  to  put  tha 
saddle. 

Mr.  Plimsoll’s  motion  was  seconded  by  a  very  different 
man  in  a  very  different  speech.  It  is  quite  true,  as 
Mr.  Burt  says,  that  men  who  work  hard  for  20s. 
or  25s.  a  week  do  not  look  at  this  proposal  from  the  same 
I  point  of  view  as  those  who  have  20,000 1.  or  30,000 1.  a 
year.  This  may  seem  only  a  truism,  but  it  is  a  truism 
which  suggests  a  doubt  whether  a  system  under  which 
every  such  grant  is  brought  under  the  notice  of  men  who 
work  hard  for  20s.  or  25 s.  a  week  is  the  best  possible 
system  of  providing  for  the  proper  maintenance  of  the 
Sovereign  and  the  Sovereign’s  family.  The  question  is 
not  at  all  an  easy  one,  because  there  are  some  advantages 
about  the  present  arrangement,  and  some  disadvantages 
about  any  that  can  be  suggested  in  room  of  it.  At  present 
no  precise  limit  has  been  fixed  to  the  degree  of 
relationship  to  the  Sovereign  which  will  be  held  to 
confer  a  title  to  a  Parliamentary  grant,  and  if,  as  the 
grandchildren  of  Her  Majesty  come  of  age  and  marry, 
Parliament  is  in  each  case  to  be  applied  to  for  a  provision, 
it  is  plain  that  we  may  be  hereafter  landed  in  many  need¬ 
lessly  irritating  debates.  The  petty  opposition  which  was 
offered  on  Wednesday  to  the  progress  of  the  Duke  of 
Connaught’s  Establishment  Bill  does  not  supply  a  fitting 
occasion  for  the  serious  discussion  of  this  question ;  but  it 
is  not  the  less  a  question  that  will  eventually  demand 
consideration  in  th  e  interest  alike  of  loyalty  and  of  good 
government. 


BELGIAN  PARTIES. 

rriHE  August  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Beview  con- 
-L  tains  an  interesting  survey  of  Belgian  politics  by  M. 
de  Laveleye.  It  is  written,  of  course,  from  the  Liberal 
standpoint,  and  it  is  strange  to  see  how  far  the  Belgian 
Liberals,  even  as  represented  by  so  thoughtful  and  mode¬ 
rate  a  writer  as  M.  de  Laveleye,  have  diverged  from  the 
principles  which  used  to  be  associated  with  the  name. 
Indeed  the  conclusion  most  strongly  suggested  by  the 
present  relations  of  Belgian  parties  is  that  both  are  equally 
afraid  of  trusting  to  the  weapons  in  which  they  professedly 
place  confidence.  The  Liberals  abuse  the  Church,  and 
abuse  it  with  a  great  deal  of  justice,  because  it  is  always 
trying  to  regain  power  in  temporal  matters.  But  the 
measures  by  which  they  propose  to  curb  this  tendency 
usually  resolve  themselves  into  an  attempt  to  make  a 
counter  raid  upon  the  spiritual  domain,  which  in  theory 
they  recognize  as  belonging  to  all  who  can  establish  their 
ability  to  occupy  it.  The  Church  rests  both  her  claim  to 
supremacy  and  her  hopes  of  realizing  that  claim  upon 
the  influence  she  can  exert  on  the  spiritual  nature 
of  man ;  but  in  practice  she  builds  her  expectations 
on  measures  which  savour  far  more  of  the  arm  of  flesh  than 
of  the  sword  of  the  spirit.  M.  de  Laveleye  enumerates 
several  curious  examples  of  this  tendency.  Before  the 
recent  changes  in  the  electoral  law  secret  voting,  though 
it  existed  in  name,  had  no  existence  in  fact.  Anybody 
who  cared  to  do  so  could  find  out  how  an  elector  voted, 
and  among  right-thinking  Catholics  there  are  necessarily 
many  who  wish  to  see  others  as  right-minded  as  them¬ 
selves,  and  as  a  prelude  to  this  are  anxious  to  make  them 
act  as  though  they  were  right-minded  even  before  they 
have  actually  become  so.  The  voting  papers  used  to  be 
supplied  by  the  party  agent,  and  if  they  were  not  found  at 
the  counting  of  the  votes  the  elector  knew  that  certain 
consequences  would  follow.  If  he  were  a  tenant  his  farm 
would  be  given  to  some  one  else.  If  he  were  a  shop¬ 
keeper  the  custom  of  the  neighbouring  convent  would 
be  taken  from  him.  When  the  clergy  had  discovered  a 
way  to  make  sure  of  electors,  they  next  set  about  the 
manufacture  of  them.  The  qualification  for  a  vote  is  the 
payment  of  about  thirty-three  shillings  in  direct  taxes,  and 
among  the  taxes  which  make  up  this  amount  is  one  on 
horses  kept  wholly  or  partly  for  pleasure.  The  majority 
of  the  Belgian  peasantry  only  keep  horses  for  use,  so  that 
but  for  the  ingenuity  of  the  clergy  they  would  have  wanted 
the  necessary  qualification.  The  way  in  which  this  want 
was  supplied  is  an  excellent  instance  of  how  an  important 
end  may  be  attained  with  the  smallest  possible  expendi¬ 
ture.  In  every  village  the  priest  provided  a  saddle  which 
was  lent  in  turn  to  the  peasants ;  each  man  would  then 
place  the  common  saddle  on  his  cart-horse  and  ride  him  up 
and  down  before  the  tax-gatherer’s  door.  It  was  plainthat,  as 
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no  farm  operations  were  being  carried  on,  the  peasant  must 
be  riding  for  his  pleasure  and  for  his  pleasure  only.  This 
brought  the  cart-horse  within  the  category  of  chevauxmixtes, 
and  the  tax-gatherer  levied  the  impost  as  a  matter  of 
course.  The  introduction  of  the  English  system  of  voting 
has  put  an  end  to  the  coercion  of  voters.  Voting  is  now 
really  secret,  and  it  is  only  where  the  electors  are  ignorant 
of  this  that  it  is  of  any  use  to  threaten  them  with  the 
consequences  of  breaking  their  promise.  The  effect  of  this 
change  was  seen  in  the  recent  elections.  The  Liberals 
have  gained  a  decided  though  not  a  large  majority  in  both 
Chambers,  and  as  they  intend  to  use  their  majority  to  pass 
a  Bill  preventing  the  creation  of  faggot  votes,  they  hope 
to  increase  their  majority  either  at  the  next  partial  re¬ 
newal  of  the  Chambers,  or  at  a  general  election,  it  the 
Government  should  determine  to  resort  to  one. 

For  the  present,  therefore,  Belgium  may  be  ranked 
among  the  countries  in  which  the  authorities  are  hostile 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  is  true  that  the  new 
Ministry  would  elsewhere  be  called  very  moderate  Liberals; 
but,  according  to  M.  de  Laveleye,  slight  distinctions  in 
politics  are  of  no  moment  in  Belgium.  “  One 
“  single  question  dominates  all  others.  Are  you  for 
“  or  against  the  clergy  ?  .  .  .  Differences  of  opinion 

“on  questions  of  taxation,  of  economical  or  administrative 
“  reform,  are  merely  accessory.  It  is  understood  beforehand 
“  that,  if  it  be  necessaiy,  you  must  sacrifice  your  private 
“  predilections  in  such  matters  in  order  not  to  overthrow  or 
“  weaken  the  Ministry  which  represents  your  opinions.” 
Although,  therefore,  the  new  Ministry  may  not  be  as 
violently  anti- Catholic  as  some  of  their  supporters,  M.  de 
Laveleye  expects  no  shrinking  from  the  necessary  legis¬ 
lation  against  the  Church.  “  It  is  a  question  of  life  or 
“  death  ;  the  danger  is  pressing  ;  the  situation  is  that  of 
“  a  besieged  town,  and  deserters  and  faint  hearts  must  ex- 
“  pect  no  mercy.”  The  two  objects  at  which  the  Liberals 
will  aim  will  be  the  secularization  of  education  and  some 
limitation  of  the  number  of  convents.  At  present  the 
clergy  are  very  active  in  education.  The  University  of 
Louvain,  which  is  what  in  England  would  be  called  a 
denominational  University,  has  nearly  as  many  students  as 
the  two  State  Universities  put  together.  For  inter¬ 
mediate  education  the  clergy  have  twice  as  many  esta¬ 
blishments  as  the  State  and  the  municipalities.  The 
religious  orders  keep  up  a  large  number  of  elementary 
schools,  and  the  parish  priests  have  a  right  of  inspecting 
the  communal  schools.  This  right  of  inspection  will  be 
abolished,  and  the  instruction  given  in  the  communal 
schools  will  become  purely  secular.  The  number  of  ele¬ 
mentary  and  intermediate  schools  is  to  be  increased,  and 
the  right  of  granting  degrees  possessed  by  the  University 
of  Louvain  is  to  be  corrected  by  the  institution  of  ex¬ 
aminations  for  professions  and  for  entrance  into  the  public 
service.  Efforts  will  be  made  to  prevent  convents — at  all 
events,  newly  founded  convents — from  holding  property. 

The  weak  point  in  this  programme  is  the  neglect  to  take 
into  account  that  third  party  which,  whether  its  existence 
is  recognized  or  not,  still  exists.  It  may  be  true  that  in 
Belgium  politicians  are  sharply  divided  into  Clericals  and 
Liberals,  and  that  the  only  question  which  any  one  ever 
thinks  of  asking  or  answering  is,  Are  you  for  or  against 
the  clergy  ?  But,  besides  the  politicians,  there  is  a  minority 
of  non-politicians  whose  votes  are  never  given  in  ordinary 
times,  but  who  come  to  the  front  whenever  the  balance  of 
parties  threatens  to  be  seriously  or  permanently  disturbed. 
The  principle  which  guides  this  third  party  is  dislike  to 
being  prevented  for  political  reasons  from  doing  what  they 
like  to  do  on  grounds  apart  from  politics.  Why  is  the 
University  of  Louvain  as  full  of  students  as  the  two  State 
Universities  put  together  ?  Because,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  Belgian  parents  prefer  to  send  their  sons  there. 
Either  the  education  given  is  better  or  the  social  advantages 
are  greater.  The  institution  of  an  additional  examination 
for  professions  and  the  civil  service  which  students  who 
have  taken  degrees  at  Louvain  will  be  compelled  to  pass, 
while  students  who  have  taken  degrees  at  the  State 
Universities  will  be  excused  from  it,  will  not  destroy 
either  of  these  elements  of  superiority.  If  the  education 
given  at  Louvain  is  better,  the  young  men  who  are 
trained  there,  and  who  afterwards  pass  the  special  State 
examination,  will  start  in  their  careers  with  a  decided 
advantage  over  those  trained  in  the  State  Universities. 
If  the  social  advantages  at  Louvain  are  greater,  ambitious 
parents  will  not  forego  them  for  their  sons  merely  because 
the  enjoyment  of  them  entails  the  passing  of  another  ex¬ 


amination.  As  regards  elementary  schools,  the  same 
forces  will  be  at  work  as  those  with  which  we  are  familiar 
in  England.  A  stringent  education  law  will  be  passed, 
and  for  a  time  the  destruction  of  the  clerical  schools  will 
seem  to  be  inevitable.  By  and  by  the  lower  classes  both  in 
town  and  country  will  make  the  momentous  discovery  that, 
whereas  the  clerical  schools  were  paid  for  by  the  teachers, 
the  new  communal  schools  have  to  be  paid  for  by  the 
ratepayers.  The  result  will  inevitably  be  that  a  large 
number  of  taxpayers  will  ask  themselves  what  gain  has 
come  to  them  from  the  victory  of  the  Liberals.  While  the 
battle  was  going  on  they  kept  aloof  from  it,  not  loving  the 
clergy  well  enough  to  go  into  it  on  their  side,  or  even 
hoping  vaguely  that  the  success  of  the  Liberals  would 
bring  them  some  unforeseen  good.  This  unforeseen  good 
turns  out  to  be  the  liberty  of  spending  money  to  have 
their  children  and  the  children  of  their  neighbours  taught 
in  secular  schools,  instead  of  seeing  other  people  spend 
their  money  in  order  that  these  same  children  might  be 
taught  in  clerical  schools.  The  steadjr  increase  of  taxes 
will  in  the  end  bring  the  conclusion  home  to  them,  and  at 
the  next  election  the  pendulum  will,  at  their  instigation, 
swing  the  other  way. 

There  is  another  danger  to  which  a  party  so  united  and 
well  disciplined  as  the  Belgian  Liberals  is  necessarily  exposed, 
and  that  is  the  discredit  which  it  may  incur  from  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  economical  administrative  crotchets.  At  present, 
M.  de  Laveleye  tells  us,  no  importance  is  attached  to  these 
things.  If  a  man  is  opposed  to  the  clergy  he  is  a  good 
Liberal.  The  result  is  likely  to  be  that  men  possessed  by 
crotchets  will  be  likely  to  impose  them  on  the  party  as  the 
price  of  their  co-operation  against  the  Church,  and  when 
this  imposition  has  once  been  accepted,  there  is  no  saying 
how  soon  the  class  of  electors  just  referred  to  may  not  be 
alienated  from  the  faction  in  power.  The  third  party  does 
not  dislike  the  clergy  heartily  enough  to  tolerate  financial 
or  administrative  blunders.  Yet  a  party  to  which  the 
allegiance  of  every  member  is  of  importance  is  very  likely 
to  tolerate  such  blunders  when  their  toleration  is  the  price 
of  support.  The  movement  against  the  Church  in 
Belgium  has  probably  not  reached  its  highest  point,  but 
as  soon  as  it  has  done  so  the  reaction  will  be  prompt 
and  inevitable. 


TIIE  LAMBETH  CONFERENCE. 

THE  Lambeth  Conference  has  with  laudable  prompti¬ 
tude  published  the  summary  of  its  conclusions,  which 
fully  carries  out  the  expectation  which  was  expressed  upon 
its  assembling,  that  its  deliberations  would  be  of  a  prac¬ 
tical  character.  It  had  not  been  convoked  to  ratify  with 
real  or  seeming  unanimity  any  strange  dogma  or  novel 
pretension.  Its  task  was  neither  to  push  forward  nor  to  re¬ 
tract  such  prerogatives  as  the  Anglican  Church  already  pos¬ 
sessed  or  desired  to  make  good  in  face  of  the  civil  polity. 
Rather  its  task  was  to  make  abstraction  of  civil  accidents, 
and  calmly  review  those  opportunities  of  moral  and  reli¬ 
gious  good  which  appertain  to  the  spiritual  mission  of  the 
body  for  which  it  claimed  to  speak.  Composed  as  it  was  of 
representatives  of  several  communities,  each  possessed  of  a 
legal  status  differing  from  that  of  all  the  others,  although 
joined  together  by  spiritual  but  very  appreciable  bonds 
of  union,  it  recognized  its  inability  to  enact  formally 
binding  canons,  and  it  had  the  prudence  accordingly  to 
confine  itself  to  recommendations  with  which  each  of 
those  communities  is  at  liberty  according  to  its  consti¬ 
tution  to  deal  in  a  formal  way.  Being  a  gathering  of 
Bishops  of  churches  in  communion  with  each  other, 
precisely  because  they  all  hold  the  episcopal  regimen 
and  supplement  their  paramount  reliance  on  Scripture 
by  referring  to  the  Creeds  and  the  other  conclusions  of 
the  Primitive  Church,  the  Conference  does  not  scruple  to 
say  so.  By  this  acknowledgment  it  will  no  doubt  sub¬ 
ject  itself  to  the  sneers  or  criticisms  of  the  Romanist  who 
looks  on  Anglicanism  as  schism  dashed  with  heresy,  of  the 
ultra-Protestant  who  taunts  it  as  Popery  diluted,  and  of 
all  those  loosely-hanging  members  of  its  own  body 
who  stick  to  it  in  spite,  not  because,  of  its  distinctive 
positions.  Candid  men,  however,  whether  or  not  they  are 
Anglicans,  must  own  that  so  long  as  any  body,  spiritual 
or  secular,  continues  to  exist  for  the  proclamation  and 
furtherance  of  any  opinions,  the  honest  course  is  not  to 
(  be  afraid  to  proclaim  them.  Neither  Romanism  nor 
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WesleyanSBm  lias  ever  made  the  mistake  of  supposing  that 
shamming  the  beliefs  of  any  other  community  makes  it 
popular  with  the  persons  whom  it  endeavours  to  court,  for 
these  are  naturally  apt  to  retort.  If  we  are  one  in  spiritual 
things,  why  make  so  great  a  difference  in  the  minor  matter 
of  temporal  possessions  ? 

We  warned  the  Conference  on  a  former  occasion  against 
the  delusion  of  attempting  to  set  up  any  Pan- Anglican 
Patriarchate.  The  Conference  of  1868  had  allowed  itself 
to  be  somewhat  beguiled  by  this  ignis  fatuus  under  the 
influence  of  very  able  men,  who  strangely  forgot  that,  as 
there  is  no  immortality  in  the  person  of  any  bishop, 
neither  is  there  immutability  in  the  convictions  of  the  suc¬ 
cessive  tenants  of  any  see,  however  dignified.  The  recent 
gathering,  wiser  by  ten  years’  fruitful  experience,  faced 
existing  facts ;  and,  while  recommending  in  the  colonies 
the  formation  of  provincial  tribunals,  “  are  not  prepared 
“  to  recommend  that  there  should  be  any  one  central 
“  tribunal  of  appeal  from  such  provincial  tribunals.” 
At  the  same  time  suggestions  are  made  for  recognizing 
ulterior  arbitration  in  the  fonn  of  “  some  Council  of 
“  Reference,”  to  which  of  course  the  referring  province 
would  bind  itself  to  listen,  and  it  is  added  that  the 
opinion  of  such  Council  should  be  given  on  the  facts  of  the 
case  sent  up  to  it,  and  not  upon  any  abstract  question  of 
doctrine.  The  painful,  but,  as  experience  has  shown, 
possible,  case  ot  the  trial  of  a  bishop  requires  some  other 
machinery,  which  is  duly  detailed.  Suggestions  are  also 
offered  for  a  provincial  organization  of”  the  West  Indian 
dioceses,  which  have  hitherto  stood— in  consequence  of 
their  anomalous  attitude  between  old  establishment  and  new 
voluntaryism — outside  of  the  constitutional  movement  which 
has  spread  through  other  colonial  Churches. 

The  constantly  increasing  concurrence  in  many  places 
in  Europe  and  elsewhere  of  the  worship  of  the  English 
and  oi  the  American  Episcopal  Church  is,  of  course,  always 
liable  to  produce  friction,  while  it  is  a  difficulty  incapable  of 
heroic  solution.  It  is  a  matter  into  which  the  unknown 
quantity  of  personal  tastes  emphatically  enters.  The 
most  canonical  and  logical  arrangement  is  liable  at  any 
time  to  be  upset  by  the  pious  conservatism  of  some  ener¬ 
getic  Londoner  or  New  Yorker  who  refuses  to  lose 
his  way  in  the  pages  of  an  unfamiliar  Prayer-Book. 
The  Conference,  with  considerable  tact,  faces  the  question 
in  order  to  dismiss  it  with  some  conciliatory  counsels  of 
give-and-take,  prudently  qualified  by  the  elastic  “  as 
“  a  ruje.” 

The  Report  deviates  from  the  area  of  practical  and 
internal  recommendations  to  refer  to  the  proclamation  of 
Papal  Infallibility  by  the  Vatican  Council,  between  the 
adjournment  of  the  former  Conference  and  its  own 
assembling.  We  do  not  think  it  could  have  avoided 
this  topic — standing,  as  the  meeting  did,  to  the  Anglican 
communion  in  a  relation  proportionate  to  that  which  the 
Vatican  Council  occupied  towards  the  Churches  subjected 
to  the  Roman  obedience.  It  had  to  speak  in  order  to 
liberate  its  own  corporate  conscience,  and  with  no  hope  of 
carrying  conviction  to  a  single  Roman  Catholic  ;  and  what 
it  says  is  moderate  and  dignified.  This  consideration 
gives  the  Conference  an  opportunity  of  tendering  a  graceful 
recognition  to  the  Old  Catholic  body,  whose  existence  it 
could  not  overlook  without  committing  a  grave  error  both 
of  taste  and  of  policy.  The  Old  Catholics  are  not,  how¬ 
ever,  now  in  a  position  to  be  much  benefited  by  merely 
civil  words,  and  it  is  a  satisfactory  sequel  to  the  Confer¬ 
ence  that  a  meeting  of  some  of  its  principal  members, 
headed  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  has  held  a  direct 
consultation  with  one  or  two  of  the  prominent  leaders  of 
the  foreign  movement.  Old  Catholicism,  so  far  as  it  has 
organized  itself  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  has  already 
gone  too  far  for  the  claim  to  be  any  longer  admissible 
that  its  adherents  are  only  men  continuing  to  hold  the 
ground  on  which  they  were  standing  before  the  Vatican 
Council.  It  is  now  distinctly  a  reformed  and  a  reforming 
body,  and  its  best  prospect  of  reverently  carrying  out  the 
reforms  on  which  it  is  bent,  in  the  spirit  of  that  primitive 
Church  to  which  it  appeals,  is  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with  those  communities  in  Europe  and  America  which 
now  exist  because  they  made  the  same  experiment  in 
former  generations. 

We  quote  these  specimens  of  a  report  which  travels 
over  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  merely  as  samples  to  show 
the  sort  of  work  upon  which  the  Conference  was  en¬ 
gaged  with  far  too  little  time  to  give  them  any  complete 
consideration,  and  under  standing  orders  which,  as  we 


gather,  were  no  doubt  in  consequence  of  the  lack  of 
available  time  —  unduly  restrictive.  One  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  reports  which  are  embodied  in  the  general  one  takes 
up  this  complaint  in  language  of  due  respect,  and,  in  re¬ 
commending  similar  gatherings  from  time  to  time,  points 
out  th e  arrangements  which  ought  hereafter  to  be  improved. 

Wishing  well,  as  we  do,  to  Anglicanism,  as  a  most 
powerful  Christianizing  and  civilizing  institution  alike  in 
its  character  of  Establishment  at  home  and  of  voluntary 
Church  elsewhere,  we  very  heartily  concur  in  the  desire 
that  that  which  has  so  signally  falsified  the  hopes  of  its 
enemies  and  the  fears  of  its  timid  friends  may  be  recog¬ 
nized  and  perpetuated  at  intervals  of  time  sufficiently 
distant  to  make  its  gatherings  realities,  and  with  improve¬ 
ments  in  its  procedure  dictated  by  the  experience  of  1868 
and  of  1878.  The  complaints  which,  with  more  or  less 
foundation,  have  been  made  about  the  migratory  habits  of 
colonial  bishops,  can  certainly  not  be  brought  up  against 
reunions  separated  from  each  other  by  spaces  of  some  ten 
years,  for  a  work  so  .self-evidently  useful  and  intelligible 
as  mutual  deliberation  between  men  whose  experience  is 
as  various  as  the  climate  or  natural  productions  of  the 
various  colonies  and  federated  States  in  which  they  are 
chief  pastors.  J 


COMIC  CONTROVERSY. 

HEN  the  wits  of  Swift’s  time  were  eager  to  do  away  with 
'  Christianity,  the  satirist  pointed  out  to  them  that  they  were 
spoiling  their  own  game.  The  Prayer-book  was  their  Joe  Miller, 
and  the  Bible  their  jest-book.  One  modern  defender  of  the  faith 
must  be  sincerely  anxious  to  support  supernatural  religion  on 
somewhat  similar  grounds,  for  if  once  Positivism  won  the  dav, 
there  would  be  an  end  of  comic  apologetics.  Mr.  Mallock,  who 
affects  this  kind  of  literature,  has  borrowed  the  weapons  of 
the  enemy,  and  carried  a  vvar  of  ridicule  into  the  heart  of  the 
country  ot  the  miscreants — if  it  be  polite  to  call  unbelievers  by  that 
old  name.  The  result  is  a  sort  of  funny  writing,  which  is  novel 
and  lias  its  charms  for  at  least  two  orders  of  mind,  the  frisky  and 
the  orthodox.  In  The  New  Paul  and  Virginia  (Chatto  and 
W  nidus)  Mr.  Mallock  has  adopted  Pascal’s  trick  of  quoting  selected 
passages  from  the  writings  of  his  opponents.  These  “  dangerous  ” 
passages  give  the  orthodox  just  such  a  charming  sense  of  having 
been  near  that  evil  thing,  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  as 
Chiistian  may  have  had  when  he  spied  from  afar  a  byway  into  hell. 
It  is  tiue  that  the  scraps  quoted  do  not  always  bear  out  the  sneers 
which  are  founded  on  them  ;  but  people  who  think  that  their  faith 
needs  a  comic  defender  are  not  likely  to  notice  that  or  to  care  if  thev 
do  observe  it.  They  feel  that  a  tlieorv  which  they  dislike  is  made  to 
seem  ridiculous,  pompous,  and  priggish,  and  that  is  enough.  Another 
class  of  mind  is  tickled  by  the  sportive  nature  of  the  allegory, 
which  certainly  sails  very  near  the  wind,  and  so  far  reminds  the 
reader  of  Gandide,  with  a  dash  of  such  forgotten  works  as 
Anonymn  ;  or,  the  Pretty  Horsebreaker.  The  worldly  student  may 
not  know  much  about  Gandide ;  but  he  appreciates  the  fanciful 
history  of  a  lady  of  no  character,  and  her  adventures  on  a  desert 
island,  like  the  famous  one  described  by  Mr.  Burnand  in  Chikkin 
Hazard. 

io  make  timid  believers  think  that  Positivism  is  not  only 
wicked  (as  they  held  before),  but  ridiculous,  is  perhaps  re¬ 
garded  by  some  as  an  exploit.  To  us  the  perfect  and  com¬ 
placent  absence  of  humour  revealed  by  some  popular  Posi¬ 
tivists  seems  so  palpably  absurd  that  satire  might  seek  a  subtler 
theme.  Solemn  and,  as  an  American  writer  says,  “  stupenduous ” 
nonsense  about  the  joys  of  existence  after  death  in  the  common 
and  continuous  life  of  humanity  is  well  enough  met  by  the  remark 
that  “  the  owner  of  those  chocolate  creams  is  immortal  because 
you  are  eating  them.”  To  say  that  “  it  is  an  axiom  with  exact 
thinkers  that  all  proofs  of  the  miraculous  are  hallucinations  ”  is  to 
make  a  fair  and  pointed  remark.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Malloek’s 
ideas  about  conscience  and  duty,  as  far  as  they  can  be  disengaged, 
are  respectable  indeed,  but  neither  new  nor  powerful.  It  is  an 
axiom  with  many  worthy  people  who  are  too  good  and  innocent 
to  know  what  these  words  mean,  that  nothing  but  the  fear  of  future 
punishment  keeps  them  from  plunging  into  vice.  This  is  confessed  by 
people  about  whom  it  is  certain  that  vice  would  afford  them  no  sort 
of  amusement;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  would  bore  them  very  much. 
They  would  be  as  good  as  ever  by  the  mere  impulse  of  kind  and 
honourable  instincts  if  their  faith  were  destroyed  in  a  moment.  The 
argument  of  The  New  Paul  and  Virginia,  as  far  as  it  has  an  argu¬ 
ment  at  all,  is  that  of  the  worthy  persons  who  affect  to  act  on  such 
base  motives.  The  parody  of  the  famous  story  of  Bernardin  de 
Saint  Pierre  introduces  us  to  a  great  deal  of  immoral  company. 
There  is  a  lady  whose  profession  is  indicated  faintly  by  her  exube¬ 
rant  taste  in  dress,  there  is  a  colonial  bishop  who  married  her  for 
her  money,  there  is  a  drunken  and  depraved  curate,  there  is  a 
captain  who  has  a  wife  in  every  port,  and  there  is  a  professor  who 
believes  in  nothing  but  himself  and,  amazing  to  say,  in  other  pro¬ 
fessors.  Now  it  is  a  truth  of  experience  that  professors  never 
believe  in  each  other.  They  make  little  secret  of  their  profound 
convictions  that  their  brethren  are  all  wrong  about  spontaneous 
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generation,  molecules,  protoplasm,  and  the  origin  of  felichism. 
Much  may  be  expected  of  a  professor  so  guileless  as  to 
accept  all  the  dicta  of  half-a-dozen  other  professors,  and  one  is  not 
much  surprised  to  find  that  the  excellent  unbeliever  is  a  burning 
lio-ht  of  morality  among  the  pious  demireps  and  orthodox  debauchees 
and  episcopal  scoundrels.  As  the  object  of  the  satire  is  to  prove 
(as  far  as  satires  try  to  prove  anything)  that  morality  finds  its  safe¬ 
guard  in  the  fear  of  hell,  the  object  is  scarcely  attained.  As  the 
professor  persuades  one  sinner  after  another  that  there  are  no 
future  rewards  or  punishments,  the  sinners  rejoice.  Some  of  them 
propose  again  to  behave  precisely  as  they  have  always  behaved 
while  they  were  believers.  The  drunken  curate  goes  on  drinking; 
the  heroine  is  lovingly  described  in  the  exercise  of  her  old  wiles, 
and  the  good  professor  continues  to  be  moral  in  the  face  of  tempta¬ 
tion.  No  doubt  this  is  true  to  life.  People  merely  imagine  vainly 
that,  with  changed  opinions,  they  would  act  in  a  new  manner.  The 
argument,  however,  suffers  a  good  deal,  for  it  is  demonstrated  that 
faith  and  fear  have  at  most  caused  the  wicked  only  a  little  vague 
anxiety,  while  scepticism  can  hardly  add  even  recklessness  to  their 
confirmed  vice,  and  is  compatible  with  industry,  self-denial,  and 
philanthropy.  Nothing  strikes  a  more  trenchant  blow  at  any 
theory  of  ethics  than  a  proof  that  belief  and  opinion  do  mot  ail’ect 
character  at  all.  It  is  true  that  the  wicked  persons  in  The  New 
Paul  and  Virginia,  whose  actual  morality  cannot  be  made 
worse  by  unbelief,  are  of  the  class  to  which  no  high 
or  noble  motive  appeals.  They  must  be  theologically  kicked 
■or  threatened  into  decent  behaviour,  and  the  ordinary 
police  and  criminal  law  .of  civilized  States  is  the  only  secular  check 
on  their  folly.  It  is  impossible  to  assail  philosophies  which  otter 
to  a  nobler  class  of  men  noble  inducements  to  virtue,  by  merely 
proving  that  corrupt  and  bestial  characters  must  be  ruled  through 
fear.  Philosophy  does  not  address  herself  to  the  herd  who 
live  very  much  at  random,  and  are  o«w  pushed  by  desire,  now 
checked  by  cowardice.  Philosophy  addresses  the  class  whose 
example  and  influence  affects  the  general  standard  of  morality  and 
builds  up,  cell  by  cell,  the  edifice  of  .conduct.  An  attack  on  the 
power  and  persuasiveness  of  philosophy— that  is,  of  broad  and 
calm  views  of  human  life  on  the  earth — strikes  only  the  false 
philosophers,  the  sophists  who  speak  to  crowds  curious  and  half- 
attentive.  It  may  be  necessary  to  tattle  in  the  streets  about 
righteousness,  and  the  laws  of  human  .existence,  if  one  believes  so 
firmly  in  the  divinity  of  humanity  as  .to  hold  that  all  men  are  fit 
to  receive  new  doctrines.  But  if  one  holds  with  Moliere,  who 
knew  what  he  was  talking  about,  that  man  on  the  whole  is  un 
mediant  animal,  it  will  be  necessary  to  treat  philosophy  more 
seriously,  as  a  study  retired  and  cloistered.  Comic  apologetics 
themselves  need  an  apology,  which  they  find,  perhaps,  in  the  self- 
complacency  of  modern  inventors  of  patent  religions,  warranted  free 
from  theology. 

The  temptation  to  refute  theories  and  doctrines  by  arguments 
drawn  from  their  supposed  probable  consequences  is  one  to  be  re¬ 
sisted.  It  is  obviously  absurd  to  reason  as  if  Positivism,  or  any 
other  form  of  opinion,  could  make  people  worse  whom  Christianity, 
as  far  as  they  understand  it,  has  not  rescued  from  the  most  offen¬ 
sive  form  of  criminal  folly.  It  ought  to  he  no  less  obvious  that 
religious  and  ethical  opinion  is  at  all  times  only  one  out  of  a 
hundred  elements  which  help  to  make  up  conduct.  In  any  civilized 
society  that  is  to  go  on  living,  morality  is  perfectly  well  able  to 
take  care  of  herself.  She  is  helped  by  numbers  of  agencies, 
among  which  the  hope  or  fear  of  future  reward  or  punishment 
is  not  even  very  prominent.  People  live,  on  the  whole,  as  their 
characters,  not  as  their  opinions,  direct  them  ;  and  there  is  no 
moral  chemist  so  subtle  that  he  can  detect  the  exact  propor¬ 
tion  of  inherited  opinions  in  any  given  character.  The  influences 
which  make  character  now  would  continue  to  make  it,  even  if  a 
revolution  took  place  in  the  region  of  opinion,  and  people  would 
be  found  to  behave  much  as  they  do  at  present,  even  if  they  came 
to  believe  in  the  sanctity  and  solemnity  of  man,  and  in  nothing 
else.  It  is  moral  faith,  and  not  the  nature  of  the  abstract  concep¬ 
tion  in  which  moral  faith  finds  repose,  that  conduces  in  its  degree 
to  righteousness.  It  is  only  in  a  burlesque  that  people  can  make 
debauchery  a  duty  in  consequence  of  a  sudden  change  in  theolo¬ 
gical  opinion.  The  laws  of  matter  even  in  a  burlesque  very  soon 
put  an  end  to  the  terrestrial  existence  of  ill-advised  persons  who 
push  moral  paradoxes  to  a  practical  conclusion. 

Though  it  may  not  be  possible  to  reason  from  the  imaginary 
consequences  of  dogmas,  it  is  easy  enough  to  detect  the  actual 
consequences  of  certain  modes  of  discussing  dogmas.  Eternal 
damnation  and  the  wrath  of  God  have  been  made  topics  of  tea- 
table  tattle  by  indiscreet  theologians  even  more  than  by  headlong 
men  of  science.  Of  all  existing  quackery,  the  quackery  of  sham 
discussions  between  a  sort  of  advertising  parsons  is  the  most  re¬ 
pulsive.  What  interest  has  the  Rev.  Josiah  Jowles’s  private 
view  about  hell  for  the  majority  of  sensible  people  ?  Mr.  Jowles 
is  not  Dante,  and  does  not  pretend  to  have  descended  the  steep 
Staffs  of  the  Inferno.  He  has  rather  less  claims  to  be  heard  of  the 
two  than  the  savage  medicine-man  who  has  visited  the  shades  and 
brought  back  some  tokens  of  his  journey  to  the  land  of  the  dead. 
The  confidence  of  Jowles  and  Grimes  and  the  rest  increases  two 
disagreeable  tendencies.  People  are  tempted  more  and  more  to 
make  serious  topics  the  theme  of  light  banter  and  familiar  satire. 
Again,  the  general  inclination  to  believe  or  disbelieve  because 
some  petty  notoriety  of  the  day  is  convinced,  or  is  a  sceptic,  grows 
more  powerful  every  month.  Some  clergyman  who  writes  of  the 
divine  life  in  the  manner  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  dismisses  hell,  if 
BPt  with  costs,  with  rhetorical  indignation.  His  disciples,  like  Mr. 


Mullock's  sea-captain  who  had  a  wife  in  every  port,  “are  overjoyed 
at  hearing  there  is  no  hell.”  Some  other  divine  restores  the  place 
of  punishment,  and  old  ladies,  like  the  wife  ot  Mr.  Mallock  s.  pro¬ 
fessor,  are  greatly  comforted.  Conduct  is  much  more  impaired  by 
the  see-saw  of  opinion  produced  among  weak-minded  readers  by 
rival  spiritual  quacks  than  by  any  serious  and  rational  theory  of 
life  and  duty.  All  these  matters  were  once  of  the  utmost 
solemnity,  scarcely  to  bo  spoken  of  by  the  dearest  friend  in  the 
most  intimate  colloquy.  Now  they  are  settled  and  unsettled  every 
day  by  lecturers,  preachers,  disputants,  in  the  monthly  magazines. 
This  state  of  things  gives  satire  a  sufficient  excuse,  and  even  satire 
can  hardly  find  associations  so  ribald  as  greatly  to  lower  the 
dignity  of  modern  controversy. 


POLITICAL  EUPIIE M ISMS. 

mUE  substitution  of  inoffensive  terms  for  ugly  or  disagreeable 
-L  ones  is  among  the  oldest  artifices  of  language.  Dictated 
origiually,  in  all  probability,  by  motives  of  superstition,  whose 
memory  is  preserved  in  the  wrord  euphemism  itself,  it  has  been 
continued  among  civilized  men  for  reasons  of  taste  and  convenience, 
and  is  still  largely  applied  in  every  department  of  life.  The  pecu¬ 
liar  use  of  the  auxiliaries  shall  and  will  in  our  own  language  is  to 
some  extent  euphemistic.  We  say  “  I  shall  do  so  and  so  ”  to  ex¬ 
press  a  formed  intention  ;  in  other  words,  when  we  mean  “  I  will.” 
The  object  of  this  anomaly  would  seem  to  be  to  avoid  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  self-assertion.  “  Shall  ”  suggests,  moreover,  the  notion  of 
submission  to  a  superior  power,  and  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  a 
more  subtle  and  elegant  equivalent  for  the  “  1).  V.”  of  Evangelical 
advertisements,  which  is  apparently  thought  by  the  pious  persons 
who  use  it  to  convey  a  delicate  compliment  to  Providence.  On 
the  other  band,  we  use  “  will  ”  to  disguise  a  command;  it  is  the 
proper  form  for  military  commands,  the  most  imperative  of  all. 
“  The  line  will  advance  ”  ;  “the  battalion  will  skirmish.”  So  in 
common  life  we  say  to  a  messenger  or  servant,  “  You  will  go  to  the 
City  for  me.”  The  euphemism  consists  in  putting  the  matter  as  if  it 
depended  on  the  free  choice  of  theperson  addressed;  the  full  expansion 
of  it  might  bo  in  this  form  : — “  I  want  you  to  do  so  and  so,  and  I 
assume  that  you  are  willing  to  do  it ;  not  that  you  are  entitled  to 
refuse,  but  1  don't  wish  to  make  that  prominent.”  The  “  shall  ” 
of  compulsion  is  used  only  in  an  extreme  case ;  though,  by  an 
excess  of  refinement,  there  is  a  “  shall  ”  of  courtesy  when  we  grant 
a  favour.  We  say  “  you  shall,”  not  “you  will  have  a  holiday.” 
This  may  be  a  purely  complementary  use  of  language,  to  mark  a 
distinction  from  the  “  will  ”  of  disguised  command.  Or  it  may  be 
a  reversion  to  the  more  natural  form  of  speech  in  a  case  where  no 
euphemism  is  necessary  ;  no  one  befog,  likely  to  resent  a  command, 
however  undisguised  in  terms,  which  is  issued  at  bis  own  request. 
A  favour  may  indeed  be  combined  with  a  command  in  the  strictest 
sense.  Such  and  such  a  regiment  will  furnish  the  storming  party ; 
but  a  man  from  another  regiment  who  volunteers  for  the  service 
may  be  told  that  be  shall  be  of  it.  But,  as  all  these  remarks  have 
probably  been  anticipated  by  several  learned  Germans,  and  the 
subject  is  moreover  interminable,  we  shall  now  turn  (or  will,  for 
in  this  case  it  is  all  one)  to  a  special  application  of  euphemism 
which  may  be  seen  greatly  flourishing  at  the  present  day,  but  has 
been  little  considered  by  writers  on  rhetoric.  We  speak  of  poli¬ 
tical  euphemism,  surely  not  the  least  important  part  of  the  art  and 
mystery  of  diplomacy. 

Traces  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  wonderfully  developed  political 
vocabulary  of  the  Athenians.  Exiles  were  not  said  to  have  been 
driven,  but  to  have  fallen,  out  of  their  native  city.  It  is  true  that 
they  were  also  spoken  of  as  fugitives,  which  corresponded  closely 
enough  to  the  hard  fact.  The  Romans  did  not  care  for  such 
niceties,  though  the  word  ex silium  itself  is  so  colourless  that  it 
might  almost  be  called  a  euphemism.  Their  regular  form  of 
exile  was  in  strictness  an  outlawry  which  drove  the  party  to  exile 
as  the  only  tolerable  mode  of  life  ;  and  the  name  of  aquee  et  ignis 
interdictio  certainly  has  nothing  euphemistic  about  it.  But  we 
have  remarkable  euphemisms  in  other  departments  of  Roman  public 
life,  such  as  the  technical  use  of  aiiimadvertere  for  capital  punish¬ 
ment,  with  which  we  may  compare  our  own  old  form  of  judgment, 
“  It  is  considered.”  The  canonists  of  later  days  took  the  hint  and 
improved  on  it.  We  need  barely  allude  to  the  well-known  formula 
in  which  the  Inquisition  expressed  its  tender  mercies  when  it 
banded  over  its  victims  to  the  secular  arm.  If  we  wish  to  see 
euphemism  in  its  full  force  as  an  integral  part  of  the  tyranny  of 
custom,  we  must  go  to  the  savage  tribes  who  still  attach  a  magic 
power  to  names  and  words  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  confine  the 
field  of  view  to  civilized  races,  we  may  look  for  our  example  to  the 
public  affairs  of  States,  in  which  the  cumbrousness  and  the 
elaborate  fictions  of  archaic  jurisprudence  may  even  now  be  seen 
on  a  magnified  scale. 

If  we  take  any  of  the  catch-words  that  have  been  current  in 
Europe  during  great  political  events,  and  have  furnished  forth  the 
speeches  of  men  in  high  places,  the  odds  are  much  against  our 
finding  a  single  one  that  is  not  in  truth  the  disguise  of  a  more  or 
less  unpresentable  fact.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the  last  phase  of 
the  Eastern  Question  we  beard  a  great  deal  about  the  “  independ¬ 
ence  and  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.”  From  one  point  of 
view  this  might  be  described,  and  was  indeed  denounced  with  no 
little  vehemence,  as  a  euphemism  for  the  continuance  of  Turkish 
misrule.  But  it  was  a  disguise  in  another  and  more  remarkable 
way.  Statesmen  and  publicists  talked  with  the  utmost  gravity  of 
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this  same  independence  and  integrity  as  if  it  were  an  end  in  itself; 
they  maintained  it  as  something  sacred,  or  vilified  it  as  something 
execrable,  without  the  least  regard  to  the  facts  it  really  symbolized. 
Ihose  facts,  indeed,  were  not  of  a  kind  to  be  fully  expressed  in 
polite  language,  involving  as  they  did  the  ambitious  and  mutual 
jealousies  of.  certain  Great  Powers.  Yet  it  was  perfectly  well 
known  to  thinking  nvm  that  nobody  valued  the  independence  and 
integrity  of  Turkey  from  any  love  for  the  Turkish  Government, 
nor  even  from  an  exalted  and  disinterested  respect  for  the  rights 
of  sovereign  States  in  general.  “  Independence  and  integrity  ” 
was  a  iorm  of  words  chosen  as  the  least  offensive  embodiment  of 
the  fixed  objection  of  the  Western  Powers  to  Russian  aggrandize¬ 
ment.  Ihe  Ottoman  Empire  was  simply  the  most  convenient 
instrument  at  hand,  or  rather  the  least  inconvenient,  for  preserving 
the  balance  of  power,  and  keeping  possessions  coveted  by  many  in 
a  custody  tolerable  to  all.  We  forgot  how  fragile  the  instrument 
was,  and  let  it  rust  and  go  to  pieces  under  our  eyes.  Since  the 
war  we  have  heard  nothing  of  integrity  and  very  little  of  inde¬ 
pendence;  their  place  has  been  taken  by  euphemisms  of  a  newer 
fashion,  devised  to  meet,  but  still  to  conceal  so  far  as  practicable, 
the  altered  condition  of  affairs. 

Annexation  is  not  altogether  a  pleasant  word,  and  partition  is 
a  very  evil-sounding  one  indeed.  It  therefore  became  the  duty  of 
the  Plenipotentiaries  assembled  at  Berlin  to  find  in  the  resources  of 
diplomatic  language  a  formula  which  should  with  all  due  polite¬ 
ness  and  discretion  express  very  much  the  same  facts  as  one  or 
both  of  these  ugly  words.  Their  efforts  have  been  crowned  with 
the  happiest  success,  and  the  phrase  “  occupy  and  administer  ”  has 
been  added  to  the  treasure-house  of  political  euphemism.  Austria 
is  to  occupy  and  administer  ’  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  for  an  in¬ 
definite  time ;  and  we  are  informed,  with  a  subtlety  which  to 
common  men  may  appear  to  savour  of  audacity,  that  the  very  iu- 
defiuiteness  of  the  time  shows  how  carefully  the  sovereign  rights 
of  the  Sultan  will  be  respected.  We  venture  to  guess  that  wo 
shall  hear  a  good  deal  of  these  same  sovereign  rights  before  wc 
have  done,  not  only  in  Illyria,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  more  interesting  to  ourselves,  and  that  they  mav  be  found 
even  more  aseful  than  our  old  friends  independence  and  integrity. 
They  seem  in  a  fair  way  already  to  claim  kindred  with  two  much 
more  venerable  elders,  of  whom  the  one  is  called  in  English  a  dry 
legal  estate,  and  the  other  in  the  Latin  tongue  nudum  jus 
Quiritium.  As  for  our  own  “  occupation  and  administration  ”  of 
Cyprus,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  there  is  any  fiction  at  all  about 
thb  substance  of  that  proceeding,  though  the  form  is  not  unlikely 
to  give  rise  to  some  very  pretty  questions  of  private  international 
law. 

It  was  unfortunate  for  the  Greeks,  perhaps,  that  the  Congress 
did  not  confer  its  mission  upon  Austria  at  an  earlier  stage.  ^The 
deputies  of  the  Hellenic  kingdom  might  have  framed  their  claim 
in  a  manner  more  troublesome  to  resist  if  they  had  put  it  ns  a 
desire — prompted,  of  course,  by  pure  love  of  order — to  “  occupy 
and  administer  ”  Crete,  Thessaly,  and  Epirus.  The  not  incon¬ 
siderable  addition  which  Greece  is  in  fact  to  get  is  not  given  in 
that  form.  Possibly  it  was  felt  that  in  such  a  case  the  fiction 
would  be  really  too  manifest.  It  would  be  too  absurd  on  the  face 
of  things  to  suppose,  even  on  paper,  the  term  of  the  “  occupation 
and  administration  ”  to  fall  anywhere  short  of  the  Greek  Kalends. 
The  possession  once  changed,  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  and 
those  of  the  nominally  occupied  Turkish  domains  would  become 
as  inseparable  as  the  ghosts  and  the  survivors  in  the  Romaic  song 
of  Charon.  The  song  tells  how  Charon  and  hh  troop  of  souls 
pass  by  the  brook  where  the  village  folk  go  down  for  water,  and 
the  ghosts  beg  to  go  there  too.  No,  says  Charon,  I  dare  not  lead 
you  there.  For  there  mothers  would  know  their  children  and 
wives  would  know  their  husbands,  and  then  there  would  be  no 
parting  them  again : — 

epXowr  t'i  fiavves  yia  vtpbv,  yvoipitjovv  rd  rr aidia  tcou, 

yvwpijjovrai  r  dvbpoyvva,  kcu  ^copicr/iuv  btv  e^ow. 

If  the  ghosts  had  been  very  clamorous  Charon  might  have  found  it 
a  better  bargain  to  send  back  some  of  them  to  life  at  once  ;  aud,  in 
the  present  case,  the  Congress  has  thought  fit  to  let  Greece  have 
an  instalment  of  territory  for  good  and  all ;  but  still  under  a 
euphemism.  For  this  purpose  a  comparatively  old  one  is  called  in 
which  describes  annexation  as  “  rectification  of  frontiers.”  It  was 
much  in  favour  under  the  Second  French  Empire  as  an  elegant  para¬ 
phrase  for  certain  ancient  and  homely  language  about  removing  one’s 
neighbour’s  landmark,  which  is  condemned  by  unpleasant  associa¬ 
tions  as  well  as  by  a  simplicity  unfitted  to  modern  usage.  But 
this  last  application  is  double  distilled ;  the  Congress  doe3  not  pre¬ 
sume  to  interfere  with  the  frontier  between  Turkey  and  a  State 
which  is  not  a  party  to  the  Treaty,  but  merely  invites  the  Sublime 
Porte  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  Greece  as  to  a  “  rectifica¬ 
tion  of  frontiers,”  and  gently  hints  the  kind  of  understanding 
which  might  be  desirable.  In  case  there  should  be  any  hitch 
about  arriving  at  the  understanding,  the  other  Powers  reserve  to 
themselves  to  act  as  mediators.  Could  anything  be  more  mild  and 
persuasive  P  But  already  persons  who  have  shown  themselves  on 
other  occasions  to  be  well  informed  begin  to  talk,  with  the  most 
merciless  disregard  for  polite  conventions,  of  a  stringent  force 
underlying  this  modest  language. 


EARLY  SUMMER  AT  THE  BEL  ALP. 

rpnh  transit  from  London  to  the  Alps  is  now  readily  accom- 
-11-  plished,  as  in  two  clear  days  one  can  pass  from  Charing  Cross 
into  the  presence  of  the  Matterhorn.  The  Calais  train  reaches 
1  ans  early  enough  to  permit  of  a  passage  from  the  Gare  du  Nord 
to  the  Lyons  station,  in  time  to  catch  the  7.40  p.K.  train  for  Pon- 
tanier,  Lausanne,  and  Brieg.  The  line  from  Sierre  to  Brieg  was 
opened  on  July  1  ;  a  pleasant  respite  at  Lausanne,  which  allows 
ample  time  for  breakfast,  being  the  only  break  in  the  entire  journey 
from  Paris  to  the  foot  of  the  Simplon.  Starting  from  London  on 
the  5tn,  on  the  7th  of  June  we  reached  our  cottage  on  Alp  Lus^en, 
about  three  hundred  feet  above  the  Bel  Alp  Hotel,  and  somewhat 
over  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  From  the  adjacent  slopes 
the  snow  had  recently  disappeared,  leaving  blanched  rhododen¬ 
drons,  black  heather,  and  brown  dead  grass  behind.  Flowers 
however,  had  already  begun  to  struggle  from  the  soddened  soil.  A 
little  higher  up  heavy  snow-swathes  still  cumbered  the  mountains 
while  plateaus  which  are  now  clothed  with  rich  and  flowery  vegeta¬ 
tion  were  deeply  covered.  East,  west,  and  north  of  our  cottage  lay 
white  drifts  which  did  not  disappear  till  beyond  the  middle  of 
June.  The  clothes-presses  left  in  the  autumn  of  1877,  pliant  and 
well-fitting,  had  been  converted  by  the  winter  humidity  into 
invincibly  coherent  masses,  the  mechanical  force  at  our  command 
being  wholly  incompetent  to  open  the  drawers.  Placed  in  the  sun 
the  wood  subsequently  shrank,  and  all  fell  once  more  into  working 
order.  The  cellar  was  very  chilly.  Through  a  single  aperture  a 
sunbeam  entered  and  traversed  the  darkness,  and  on  breathin'* 
along  this  beam  the  precipitation  was  so  copious  as  to  produce  a 
cloud  to  all  appearance  as  dense  as  that  issuing  from  the  funnel  of 
a  locomotive.  Three  pairs  of  boots  had  been  left  behind  last 
autumn,  aud  with  the  view  of  keeping  them  soft  they  had  been 
well  rubbed  with  a  mixture  of  lard  and  petroleum.  We  had  no 
thought  of  mice,  the  house  being  new,  and  at  some  distance  from 
the  nearest  chalet.  The  mice  however  appeared  and  daintily 
picked  away  all  the  more  tender  leather,  leaving  the  linen  lining 
and  the  tougher  leather  behind.  A  pair  of  stout  glacier  boots  gave 
evidence  that  they  had  been  tested  and  rejected  as  indigestible. 
During  the  greater  part  of  June  the  weather  was  inclement,  swirl¬ 
ing  clouds  and  clammy  fogs  alternating  with  fugitive  gleams  of 
sunshine,  and  fitful  hints  of  the  sublimity  which  a  clearer  atmo¬ 
sphere  reveals.  Towards  the  end  of  June  snow  to  the  depth  of 
six  inches  fell  around  us,  and  early  in  July  the  pastures  were 
again  covered.  The  nights  were  sometimes  bitterly  cold,  the 
consequent  expenditure  of  pine-logs  in  sitting-room  and  bed¬ 
room  being  considerable.  For  a  fortnight  later  than  usual  the 
chalets  of  the  Commune  of  Naters  remained  desolate.  They  are 
now  packed  with  men,  women,  and  children,  while  herds  throng 
the  hills  and  fill  the  air  with  the  music  of  their  bells.  The 
streams  are  full,  and  offer  “  tubs  ’  of  exquisite  clearness,  the  water 
halting  over  granite  sand,  and  boiling  at  the  feet  of  cascades  into 
snowy  foam.  Or,  if  a  swim  be  desired,  there  is  a  lake  at  hand 
to  gratify  the  wish.  Vast  evidences  of  the  glacier  work  of 
former  ages  are  around  and  below  us,  the  planed  rocks,  clothed 
moraines, .  and  forsaken  lake-beds  covered  with  verdure,  falling 
amicably  into  place,  not  only  as  elements  of  the  wild  and  grand, 
but  as  constituents  of  the  beautiful.  We  have  been  crowded  with 
violets  and  gentians,  and  still  retain  a  host  of  tardier  flowers.  The 
weather  is  making  atonement  for  its  previous  ill-nature,  and  day 
by  day  blue  skies  overarch  cloudless  mountains.  Or  if  a  cloud- 
scroll  appear,  girdling  the  middle  zone,  it  simply  lifts  the  summit 
into  more  transcendent  glory.  The  effect  of  such  a  cloud  on  the 
apparent  height  of  a  mountain  is  astonishing.  Now  and  then  we 
have  had  fits  of  atmospheric  blackness  which  dissolved  in  thunder¬ 
storms^ — -the  mild  warmth  of  the  sun  condensing  itself  by  a  process 
still  unknown  into  the  fierce  fire  of  the  lightning.  At  night  we 
have  sometimes  stood  al  fresco,  shaded  from  the  rain,  watching 
the  white-hot  flashes  as  they  pierced  the  pitchy  atmosphere,  and 
filled  the  air  for  miles  with  a  diffuse  but  dazzling  illumination. 
Some  of  the  discharges  produced  lightning-streaks  many  miles  in 
length,  while  over  a  distance  of  seven  miles  the  thunder  has  reached 
us  with  impressive  power,  through  arain-filled  atmosphere.  But,  after 
such  a  night,  we  open  our  windows  in  the  morning  and  find  the 
serene  azure  above  us — mystic  peaks  and  gleaming  glaciers,  un¬ 
mottled  by  a  shadow.  Reclining  towards  sunset  upon  rock  or 
knoll,  and  looking  down  upon  the  ruminant  herds ;  the  hazy  air 
steeped  as  it  were  in  slumber ;  the  green  slopes  alternately  flooded 
with  the  evening  glory,  and  darkened  by  the  shadows  of  projecting 
eminences ;  the  loftier  peaks,  at  the  same  time,  withdrawn  to 
indefinite  distances  through  the  dimness  produced  by  the  very 
excess  of  aerial  light — a  peace  which  passeth  understanding,  for  it 
does  not  belong  to  the  understanding,  takes  possession  of  the  soul, 
and  extends  itself,  by  imputation,  to  the  scene  and  all  that  therein 
is.  Surely  the  ways  of  these  Alpine  burghers  must  be  wavs  of 
pleasantness,  and  their  paths  peace.  Such  is  the  inference  from 
that  emotional  synthesis  which  finds  its  proper  expression  in  poetry. 
But  when  analysis  sets  in,  we  find  the  vices  of  our  larger  politics, 
envy,  intrigue,  and  strife — associated,  doubtless,  with  their  les3 
obtrusive  opposites— rampant  in  this  little  commune.  Emerson,  as 
in  his  poem  “  Monadnoc,”  might  extract  honey  from  this  weed ; 
pointing  out  how  the  vice  of  to-day,  by  the  free  and  frequent 
illustration  of  its  effects,  must  tend  to  produce  its  opposite,  and, 
through  the  gradual  strengthening  of  moral  power,  finally  trans¬ 
mute  itself  into  civic  and  social  virtue. 

For  many  miles  above  the  Miirgelin-See  the  Great  Aletsch 
Glacier  is  exposed  to  the  radiation  of  the  sun.  Streams  collect 
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which  cut  deep  channels  in  the  ice,  and  rush  clear  as  crystal 
along  the  beds  thus  formed.  If  our  recollection  report  truly,  no 
streams  are  encountered  in  crossing  the  glacier  from  the  foot  of 
the  Eggischhorn  to  the  opposite  side.  All  the  superficial  water 
above°this  line  has  therefore  sought  and  found,  through  crevasses 
and  moulins,  access  to  the  bed  of  the  glacier.  Here  the  water 
flows  in  sub-glacial  streams,  one  or  more  of  which,  being  turned 
aside  by  the  ice  into  a  lateral  depression,  fills  it  to  the  brim, 
forming  the  beautiful  lake  of  Margelin.  The  exact  local  relation 
of  thelake  to  the  sub-glacial  bed  of  the  river  Massa,  which  sub¬ 
sequently  issues  from  the  end  of  the  glacier,  is  unknown.  They 
are  certainly  kept  asunder  for  long  intervals  by  an  ice-dam,  the 
water  of  the  lake  pouring  itself  away  from  the  Aletsch,  down  upon 
the  Viescher  glacier.  Periodically,  however,  the  dam  gives  way, 
the  fact  being  first  announced  by  the  vast  augmentation  of  the 
Massa  as  it  rushes  from  the  glacier,  carrying  along  with  it  masses 
of  shattered  ice,  and  producing  a  partial  inundation  of  the  valley 
of  the  Rhone.  This  was  the  course  of  events  six  years  ago,  when 
the  lake  emptied  itself;  this  was  also  the  case  this  year  on 
July  13,  when  it  again  broke  loose.  For  a  time  the  sub-glacial 
bed  of  the  Massa  afforded  a  partial  vent  for  the  water,  which  made 
its  appearance  at  Brieg  long  before  it  gave  any  sign  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  glacier.  But  the  hydrostatic  pressure  against  the 
bounding  ice  gradually  increasing,  a  lateral  breach  was  made,  at 
about  the  elevation  of  the  Betten-See,  through  which  the  water 
reached  the  eastern  side  of  the  Aletsch.  By  the  radiation  of  heat 
from  the  adjacent  mountains,  the  margin  of  the  glacier  is  caused 
•to  slope  downwards,  a  longitudinal  hollow  being  thus  formed, 
bounded  on  one  side  by  the  mountains  and  on  the  other  side  by 
the  ice.  Along  this  channel  the  water  from  the  Margelin  swept 
with  impetuous  fury.  We  saw  the  front  of  the  torrent  as  it 
thundered  downwards,  and,  by  a  rapid  descent  and  passage  across 
tb§  glacier,  were  soon  at  the  waterside.  Mud,  boulders,  and  ice  were 
furiously  driven  along,  and  flung  from  time  to  time,  at  the  flexures 
of  the  channel,  over  the  adjacent  surfaces.  The  ice-blocks  thus 
escaping  were  rounded  by  the  attrition  which  they  had  undergone. 
Here  and  there  deep  miniature  fiords,  scooped  in  the  glacier,  were 
filled  with  the  water  and  covered  with  fragments  of  ice,  in¬ 
cessantly  trying  to  escape  and  incessantly  driven  back,  thus  swaying 
rhvthmically  to  and  fro.  There  were  many  minor  cascades, 
wildly  boiling  whirlpools,  and  vertical  uprushes  which  lifted  the 
water  into  corrugated  mounds.  At  one  place  the  torrent  leaped 
over  the  edge  of  a  deep  vertical  precipice,  and  fell  parabolically  on 
to  the  ice  below.  The  impetus  of  the  water  carried  it  far  beyond 
the  edge  of  the  descent,  and  behind  it  was  left  a  space  resembling 
the  Cave  of  the  Winds  at  Niagara.  Taking  volume,  form,  local 
wildness,  sound,  and  swirl  of  mist  into  account,  no  cataract  that 
we  had  seen  approached  so  nearly  in  impressiveness  as  this  one  to 
the  Horse-shoe  Fall.  The  torrent  continued  running  for  about  five 
hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  Miirgelin-See  had  become  a 
mere  geographical  expression.  A  correspondent  at  the  Eggisch¬ 
horn  informs  us  that  he  went  on  the  morning  of  this  day  towards 
the  cliffs  of  the  Margelin,  and  stood  two  hours  on  the  adjacent 
mountain-side  watching  the  unsupported  ice  falling  with  thunder¬ 
ing  sound  on  to  the  bed  of  the  lake,  and  leaving  jagged  precipices 
behind. 

Is  it  in  the  power  of  art  to  reproduce  these  mountains  in  their 
naked  sublimity,  when  the  “  enchantment  ”  lent  by  distance 
depends  on  pure  aerial  opalescence ;  or  draped  in  clouds,  with  all 
their  wondrous  display  of  light  and  shade,  their  scowling 
showers,  and  their  morning  and  evening  hues  F  If  Mr.  Millais, 
with  his  marvellous  power  of  hand  and  his  intense  realism  of 
conception,  could  be  induced  to  take  up  his  residence  here  long 
enough  to  beget  a  love  for  the  mountains,  and  to  let  their  various 
phases  become  organic  in  his  mind,  what  would  be  the  result  F 
A  fugitive  visit  would  not  suffice,  for  long  observation  is  needed  to 
interpret  these  scenes  aright.  One  difficulty  must  ever  exist  for 
the  artist,  and  that  is  the  transitional  character  of  some  of  the 
most  impressive  phenomena.  But  the  great  painter  probably 
possesses  powers  of  suggestion  competent  to  meet  this  difficulty. 
A  few  evenings  ago  we  noticed  an  effect  which  we  do  not  re¬ 
member  seeing  rendered  in  any  painting.  The  sun  was  in  the 
west,  but  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  heavens  bars  of  light  and 
darkness,  resembling  those  of  the  solar  glory,  converged  to  a  point 
on  the  horizon.  It  seemed  as  if  the  sun  were  about  to  rise  in  the 
east  at  6  or  7  r.11.  The  effect  was  due  to  the  existence  of  de¬ 
tached  clouds  in  such  positions  as  enabled  them  to  send  parallel 
bars  of  shadow  through  the  otherwise  illuminated  atmosphere — 
these  bars,  by  an  effect  of  perspective,  being  rendered  convergent. 
We  had  previously  seen  the  effect  at  various  times;  once  very 
strikingly  at  Margate,  once  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  ; 
and  we  have  a  kind  of  dream  that  Faraday  also  made  a  note  upon 
the  subject. 


DUELLING. 

THE  debates  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  seem  hardly 
to  have  caused  the  usual  number  of  duels  this  year.  There 
was  an  encounter  between  two  deputies  who  were  carried  away 
by  political  fervour  early  in  the  Session ;  but  most  of  the  disputes 
in  the  Chamber  have  ended  without  any  attempt  at  bloodletting, 
and  outside  it  the  fiery  writers  who  comment  on  its  proceedings 
and  who  are  usually  so  perfectly  willing  to  fight  each  other  about 
anything  or  nothing  appear  to  have  been  of  late  remarkably 
pacific.  The  discussions  in  the  Chamber  have  not,  it  is  true,  usually 


produced  many  duels  among  the  members  themselves,  who,  either 
from  good  sense  or  because  a  large'number  of  them  are  not  young 
men,  do  not  often  think  it  necessary  to  prove  their  devotion  to  their 
principles  by  attempting  to  kill  or  injure  each  other.  Of  this  wise 
abstinence  from  an  absurd  and  barbarous  manner  of  terminating 
political  controversies  the  present  leader  of  the  House  once  set  an 
excellent  example.  M.  Gambetta  declined  to  take  any  notice  of 
a  challenge  which  was  sent  him ;  and,  fanatical  as  Frenchmen 
commonly  are  on  all  matters  which  relate  or  are  supposed  to  relate 
to  personal  courage,  it  does  not  appear  that  his  conduct  on  this 
occasion  did  him  any  injury  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen.  With 
writers  for  the  press,  however,  there  has  generally  been  an  amazing 
willingness  to  try  the  wager  of  battle.  Those  who  are  quite 
in  the  first  rank  seem  to  have  become  convinced  of  the  folly  of 
duelling  as  a  method  of  settling  political  differences,  but  this  has 
not  been  the  case  with  disputants  of  less  degree.  How  often  have 
English  readers  been  half  astonished  and  half  amused  to  see  that 
two  contributors  to  Paris  journals  of  opposite  principles  had  fought 
a  duel  with  swords,  and  how  often  must  wonder  have  been  felt  at 
the  process  of  reasoning  which  causes  a  man  to  think  that  he  does 
something  towards  proving  the  superiority  of  one  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  over  another  when  he  makes  a  small  punctured  wound  in  an 
antagonist’s  shoulder!  This  method,  however,  of  bringing  a 
political  discussion  to  a  conclusion  certainly  seems  to  commend 
itself  to  a  considerable  number  of  Frenchmen.  Now  and  then — 
though  happily  but  very  seldom — the  fervour  of  the  controversial¬ 
ists  carries  them  too  far,  and  one  of  them  is  killed ;  but  this 
unfortunate  result,  when  it  occurs,  is  not  generally  approved  of, 
as  showing  that  excess  of  zeal  which  is  apt  to  degenerate  into 
bad  taste. 

The  fact  that  attention  in  France,  as  in  other  countries,  has  been 
concentrated  on  Eastern  affairs,  and  that  in  consequence  questions 
relating  to  domestic  policy  have  not  stirred  men  so  much  or  excited 
such  strong  feeling  a3  they  usually  do,  may  possibly  account  for 
there  having  been  this  year  fewer  duels  than  commonly  occur 
during  a  Parliamentary  Session.  Perhaps,  however,  this  more 
pacific  state  of  things  is  due  to  a  much  smaller  cause.  The 
reason  why  battles  have  been  on  the  whole  more  rare  than  usual 
may  be  the  partial  retirement  of  the  most  successful  combatant  of 
the  day — the  W.  G.  Grace,  so  to  speak,  of  swordsmen.  Some 
time  ago  it  was  announced  that  M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac  had  re¬ 
nounced  duelling,  and  would  fight  no  more,  or  at  least  would  only 
fight  under  extreme  provocation.  That  any  one  would  be  inclined 
to  give  M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac  extreme  provocation  appeared,  to  say 
the  least,  by  no  means  probable ;  and  it  must  have  seemed  to  many 
enthusiastic  Frenchmen,  eager  for  combat  and  glory,  that  the  most 
victorious  of  champions  was  in  fact  abandoning  altogether,  while 
yet  young,  a  practice  which  had  brought  him  nothing  but  triumph. 
It  may  have  occurred  to  ambitious  and  youthful  writers  who 
had  shown,  and  hoped  to  show  again,  that  their  mastery  of  the 
sword  was  as  perfect  as  their  command  of  stinging  sentences, 
that  after  all  even  duelling  must  be  a  vanity  if  the  first  duellist  of 
the  time  gave  it  up  when  at  the  zenith  of  his  powers. 
It  was  said  indeed,  and  no  doubt  said  truly,  that  the 
reasons  for  M.  de  Cassagnac's  determining  to  fight  no 
more  duels  unless  much  provoked  were  such  as  did  him 
great  credit ;  but,  whatever  his  reasons  may  have  been,  the  fact  of 
his  retirement  cannot  but  have  had  a  depressing  effect  on  the 
duelling  mind.  Of  what  avail  was  the  interminable  study  in  tbo 
fencing-room,  under  that  most  imperious  and  exacting  of  all 
instructors  a  professeur  iVescrime,  if  it  was  only  to  lead  to  success 
which,  when  most  thoroughly  achieved,  would  prove,  as  success 
in  other  pursuits  sometimes  does,  to  be  worth  nothing  F  Possibly 
even  it  might  strike  the  combative  journalist  that  the  fact  of  the 
sword  being  no  longer  drawn  by  the  vehement  champion  of  Im¬ 
perialism  was  significant  as  tending  to  show  that  the  section  of 
French  politicians  who  were  most  given  to  appealing  to  arms  were 
actually  beginning  to  feel  some  little  doubt  as  to  whether,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  they  would  be  likely  to  con¬ 
vince  people  of  tho  justice  of  their  views  by  running  steel  into  the 
bodies  of  those  who  differed  from  them.  Might  it  not  have  come 
to  pass  that  those  who  had  always  admired  the  sword  had  begun 
slightly  to  distrust  its  efficacy  in  persuading  a  sceptical  public  F 

it  is  not  impossible  that  considerations  of  this  kind,  arising  from 
the  retirement  of  so  distinguished  a  paladin,  may  have  had  some 
effect  on  warlike  young  journalists  and  politicians,  full  of  faith  in 
their  views  as  to  the  future  of  France,  and  also  in  the  result  of  five 
years’  training  in  a  fencing-room  and  of  weekly  practice  in  a 
pistol-gallery.  Perhaps  in  time  it  will  seem  to  most  Frenchmen, 
as  it  does  now  to  almost  all  Englishmen,  that  there  can  be  no 
worse  way  of  settling  a  dispute  than  a  duel,  inasmuch  as  the 
result  either  depends  on  chance,  or  is  determined  by  the  greater 
skill  of  one  of  the  two  combatants,  who  is  of  course  as  likelv  to  be 
in  the  wrong  as  in  the  right.  As  yet,  however,  such  opiuions  are 
very  far  from  being  generally  held,  and  though  during  the  last 
Paris  season  there  were  not  so  many  combats  as  usual,  it  is  safe 
to  predict  that  even  M.  de  Cassagnac’s  retirement  will  be  forgotten, 
and  that  when  another  political  question  arises  without  there  being 
a  terrible  crisis  in  the  East  to  attract  all  men’s  attention,  the  old 
love  for  trial  by  battle  will  be  shown,  and  that  journalists  certainly, 
and  perhaps  some  few  deputies,  will  think  it  necessary  to  cross 
swords,  though  not  improbably  doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  such 
proceedings  may  be  more  felt  by  man  of  all  parties  than  before. 
So  deeply  rooted  a  practice  will  not  easily  be  done  away 
with.  A  feeling  that  personal  encounters  are  at  variance  with 
what  is  best  in  civilization,  and  are  often  due  rather  to  vanity 
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than  to  courage,  may  bo  "rowing  in  France,  but  it  is  not  yet 
strong  enough  to  cause  duelling  to  cease.  To  Englishmen  it  of 
course  appears  strange,  and  almost  lamentable,  that  men  belonging 
to  one  of  the  most  advanced  nations  in  the  world  should  have 
recourse  to  this  barbarous  mode  of  settling  what  are  often  in 
reality  very  trifling  disputes  ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that,  if  the 
French  are  terribly  illogical  in  adhering  to  duelling,  ‘  the  method 
for  which  they  are  justly  famous  is  shown  in  the  manner  in  which 
duelling  is  arranged  ;  and  this  is  well  worthy  of  attention  from 
the  ingenuity  with  which  a  due  feeling  for  honour  and  some 
regard  for  the  sanctity  of  human  life  are  happily  combined.  A 
spirited  Frenchman  is,  as  every  one  knows,  willing  to  fight  to  the 
death  if  necessary  ;  but  theu  Frenchmen  are,  in  spite  of  the  con¬ 
ventional  language  the}’  sometimes  use,  a  great  deal  too  sensible  to 
think  it  necesarv  to  fight  to  the  death  about  what  are  not  really 
vital  quarrels.  Honour  must  be  satisfied  ;  blood  must  be  drawn ; 
but  it  is  not  absolutely  required  that  one  of  the  combatants  should 
remain  on  the  ground,  and,  as  a  rule,  both  combatants  do  manage 
to  leave  the  ground  without  either  of  them  having  received  more 
harm  than  a  good  surgeon  can  put  to  rights.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  usually  a  perfectly  real  encounter;  and,  except  where 
there  is  a  very  great  disparity  of  skill,  each  of  the  antagonists 
must  look  forward  to  some  chance  of  being'  injured. 

That  men  who  do  not  really  want  to  kill  each  other  are  able  to 
avoid  doing  so  without  going  through  the  absurdity  of  a  sham  con¬ 
test  is  due  to  the  art  and  mystery  of  fencing.  Duels  with  pistols  are 
apt  to  be  very  serious  indeed,  or  else  somewhat  laughable.  An 
accomplished  shot  may  be  able  to  make  certain  of  hitting  his  an- 
tagonist  without  endangering  his  life,  but  he  can  hardly  make  sure 
of  hitting  him  and  at  the  same  time  of  not  doing  him  serious 
injury.  If  he  determines  to  miss  him  altogether,  and  if,  either 
from  similar  magnanimity  or  from  want  of  skill,  the  other  also 
fires  wide,  the  duel  comes  to  an  absolutely  harmless  end,  but 
people  are  apt  to  make  merry  over  the  bloodless  encounter.  With 
sword  duels,  which,  as  need  hardly  be  said,  are  infinitely  more 
common  in  Fiance  than  the  others, ‘there  is  often  little  risk  of  a 
mortal  or  of  a  very  bad  wound,  and  at  the  same  time  the  result  is 
not  ridiculous.  In  the  fencing-room  a  man  learns  how  best  to  pro¬ 
tect  himself,  and  how  to  attack  in  the  most  effective  manner, 
and  in  acquiring  this  knowledge  he  also  necessarily  learns  what  is 
of  great  importance  in  most  combats — namely,  how  to  attack  his 
antagonist  without  making  it  absolutely  necessary  for  bis  antago¬ 
nist  to  kill  him  if  he  can.  Those  who  have  been  much  in  salles 
d’armcs  know  that,  when  a  man  unaccustomed  to  fencing  tries  to 
use  a  foil,  he  frequently,  alter  one  or  two  unmeanin"  flourishes, 
rushes  wildly  in  at  his  opponent  usually  with  his  hand  down.  If 
the  other  does  not  immediately  give  what  is  called  the  coup  d' arret, 
lunging  out  and  catching  his  assailant  full  on  the  chest  as  he 
advances,  he  is  very  likely  to  be  hit  himself,  however  great  his 
skill  may  be.  What  happens  in  the  mimic  contest  may  also  happen 
in  the  real  one.  The  unskilled  man  rushes  in,  and  his  practised 
antagonist  must  either  kill  him  as  he  does  so,  or  run  extreme  risk 
of  receiving  a  terrible  wound  himself.  Where  both  are  skilled  fencers 
the  case  is  different.  Aregularattackcanbeparriedwithoutits  being 
necessary  to  spit  the  assailant,  and  the  ri]>oste  which  is  given  by 
the  fencer  first  attacked  can  be  parried  also.  Of  course"  if  both 
are  in  earnest,  there  will  be  a  hit  before  long,  but  there  is  no 
necessity  for  immediate  slaughter  in  self-defence ;  and  moreover 
men  who  have  command  of  the  sword  and  who  are  not  actuated 
by  very  deadly  hostility  will  probably  not  concentrate  all  their 
energies  in  attacks  on  the  vital  parts,  but,  being  able  to  play  lightly 
and  neatly  for  the  shoulder,  the  arm,  or  the  thigh,  will  do  so, 
each  seeking  to  draw  an  ounce  or  two  of  malapert  blood  from 
the  other,  but  neither  wishing  to  take  life.  Seeing  that  no  very  "reat 
harm  results  from  most  of  the  sword  duels  fought  in  France,  it 
may  fairly  be  assumed  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  com¬ 
batants,  being  to  some  extent  cunning  of  fence,  defend  themselves 
carefully  without  making  any  very  vigorous  attempt  at  homicide. 
The  wounds  which  are  sooner  or  later  inflicted  are,  though  not 
dangerous,  sufficient  to  prevent  such  contests  from  seemin" 
ridiculous  ;  and  thus  it  is  possible  to  comply  with  the  rule  which 
enjoins  the  duel  without  running  excessive  risk  on  the  oue  hand, 
and  without  going  through  a  solemn  farce  on  the  other.  It  may  be 
said  for  the  French  that,  if  they  have  insisted  on  retaining  the 
practice  of  duelling,  they  have  certainly  deprived  it  of  its  most 
objectionable  features. 

I  hat  they  should  retain  it  at  all  does,  however,  seem  extremely 
strange.  The  vanity  of  a  few  who  become  famous  for  their  en¬ 
counters  may  be  gratified,  but  it  is  wonderful  that  the  practice  of 
private  combat  should  still  prevail  amongst  so  acute  a  people. 
Even  if  it  be  admitted,  as  many  would  be  willing  to  admit,  that 
there  are  some  outrages  which  the  law  cannot  reach,  and  which 
must  therefore  be  avenged  by  the  sufferers  themselves,  how  absurd 
does  it  seem  to  say  that  men  who  have  become  wroth  in  political 
controversy  are  equally  justified  in  taking  the  law  into  their  own 
hands !  There  has  been  a  sufficiently  strong  feeling  on  foreign 
politics  in  this  country  of  late  without  doubt ;  but,  even  in  these 
days  of  strange  antics,  a  man  would  certainly  not  be  thought 
sane  and  serious  who  proposed  to  prove  the  soundness  of  his 
opinions  bv  fighting  a  hostile  editor  or  an  outspoken  and  aggressive 
member  of  Parliament. 


THE  DECORATION  OF  ST.  PAUL’S. 

1T)T  BLIC  attention  has  again  been  challenged  to  consider  tha 
-11-  decoration  of  St.  Paul’s,  in  which  all  interest  had  apparently 
collapsed,  when  a  well-managed  outcry  was  successful  in  refusing 
so  much  as  a  critical  examination  to  Mr.  Burges's  carefully 
elaborated  scheme.  The  mode  of  action  on  which  it  was  proposed 
to  carry  out  that  hardly-used  project  was,  in  the  first  place,  to 
prepare  a  design  for  the  entire  Cathedral— not  forgettin"  its 
Practical  arrangements  as  a  place  of  worship— and  then  to  per¬ 
fect  an  experimental  sample  in  some  part  of  the  buildin"  where  a 
less  successful  first  attempt  would  not  be  fatal,  probably  in  one  of 
the  bays  of  the  nave.  The  experience  thus  bought  would  then 
have  come  in  aid  of  the  more  important  portion  of  the  buildin" 
the  dome  and  the  choir.  This  way  of  going  to  work  naturally 
involved  a  lump  calculation  of  the  sum  total  which  the  completed 
undertaking  would  probably  cost  at  the  distant  day  in  this  or  the 
twentieth  century  when  it  would  have  earned  that  epithet.  The 
amount  of  course,  written  large  in  figures,  was  a  big  one,  and  it 
was  judiciously  hung  up  by  the  enemies  of  the  enterprise  by  way 
of  scarecrow.  These  tactics  were  successful,  and  a  provisional 
government  naturally  (though  after  some  interval)  followed  a 
dethronement,  while  nothing  could  be  urged  against  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  new  sub-Committee,  made  up  of  Lord  Alwyne 
Compton,  Mr.  Oldfield,  Mr.  Fergusson,  Mr.  Gambier  Parry,  and  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt,  as  a  concentrated  representation  of  amateur  cultivation. 
The  new  rulers  of  course  followed  the  law  of  their  existence  by 
adopting  a  policy  as  contrary  as  possible  to  that  of  the  artists 
whom  they  were  succeeding.  The  old  policy  was  that  of 
a  general  scheme  to  be  tentatively  worked  out  from  the  less  to  the 
more  important  portions  of  the  Cathedral.  Theirs  was  an  imme¬ 
diate  swoop  upon  that  central  member,  the  dome,  which,  as  it 
happened,  was  for  better  or  worse  the  one  portion  of  the  pile 
which  had  exceptionally  and  from  the  beginning  received  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  Thornhill  s  pictures  which  had  been  expensively  renovated 
a  few  years  ago.  More  or  less  open  to  criticism  as  these  paintings 
might  be.  they  were  still  historical,  identified  with  the  Cathedral, 
and  capable  of  stopping  the  gap  as  long  as  convenience  pleaded  for 
their  retention.  It  was,  however,  concluded  to  leave  the  remainin'* 
walls  and  roofs  in  their  nakedness,  and  in  the  much  hackneyed 
name  of  Wren  to  subject  the  dome  to  a  treatment  which,  sup¬ 
posing  it  to  turn  out  successful,  would  entail  the  similar  decora¬ 
tion  of  all  the  remaining  Cathedral,  although  the  artistic  system 
stamped  upon  the  dome  might  if  more  widely  diffused  prove  not  to 
be  so  agreeable.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  failure  were  to  ensue — 
a  contingency  not  to  be  put  on  one  side  as  inconceivable— 
the  whole  of  the  remaining  work,  however  good,  must  suffer 
from  the  miscarriage  of  that  which  should  have  been  the  crown¬ 
ing  achievement  and  not  the  prentice  effort  of  amateur  ven¬ 
ture.  However,  St.  Paul’s  looks  biggest  at  its  dome,  and  the  dome 
is  the  part  most  stared  at  by  miscellaneous  throngs  of  visitors  ;  so 
the  order  of  the  day  was  “  hit  or  miss,  on  with  the  dome,  and 
trust  to  instinct  above  experience.”  We  cheerfully  grant  that 
in  money  matters  the  new  managers  have  shown  themselves  more 
sagacious  than  their  predecessors.  These  were  so  stupidly  straight¬ 
forward  as  to  compute  how  much  the  far-off  complete 
execution  of  the  whole  work  would  cost,  and  to  publish  it 
to  the  world.  The  sub-Committee  has  contented  itself  with 
ascertaining  how  much  money  there  was  in  the  till,  and 

then— possibly,  but  not  probably,  leaving  a  little  for  manners _ 

claiming  it  all  for  their  showy  instalment  of  a  work  which  thus 
managed  may  begin  and  end  with  this  single  achievement.  What 
is  44,000/.  at  the  lowest,  or  53,350 /.  at  the  highest,  for  the  dome 
of  St.  Paul’s  ?  The  quarter  of  a  million  already  mentioned  as  needed 
for  fully  decorating  the  entire  fane — nave,  aisles,  dome,  transepts, 
choir,  roof — was  wicked  lavishness;  but  is  not  half  a  hundred 
thousand  for  the  sacred  hemisphere  alone  ascetic  moderation  ?  We 
should  be  curious  to  know  if  any  one  has  taken  the  trouble  of 
calculating  how  much  the  entire  ‘Cathedral — if  decorated  by  the 
sub-Committee  on  the  level  of  this  first  instalment — would  ulti¬ 
mately  cost  ?  The  multiplicand,  we  know,  would  range  between 
44,000/.  and  53,350/. ;  but  what  would  be  the  multiplier  P  The 
curious  investigator  who  likes  to  amuse  himself  with  this  calcula¬ 
tion  must  be  careful  to  understand  its  basis.  The  surface  over 
which  the  sub-Committee  propose  to  spread  their  sovereigns  trans¬ 
muted  into  gold  mosaic  is  confined  to  the  curved  cavity  now  occu¬ 
pied  by  Thornhill’s  paintings.  The  bald,  conspicuous,  naked 
tambour  rising  above  the  Whispering  Gallery  in  its  two  stories  of 
blank  unpierced  space,  and  of  a  ring  of  windows  with  wall  strips 
between,  will  have  to  be  a  separate  work  involving  an  independent 
estimate. 

The  action  of  the  sub-Committee  soon  after  its  appointment  re¬ 
ceived  its  bias  from  a  somewhat  singular  stroke  of  fortune.  Mr. 
Stevens,  the  solitary,  self-communing  artist  of  the  Wellington 
Monument,  had,  so  it  appeared,  been  amusing  himself  by  thinking 
out  notions  for  the  mosaic  decoration  of  the  dome,  and  roughly 
embodying  them  upon  a  sectional  model.  Mr.  Clayton,  the 
eminent  glass- pain  ter,  was  cognizant  of  this  sketch,  and  put  the 
sub-Committee  in  the  way  of  buying  it.  This  was,  of  course,  a 
great  windfall ;  and  a  notable  diminution  of  responsibility  for  the 
venturesome  amateurs  into  whose  hands  it  came.  To  the  world 
the  incident  may  possibly  be  a  loss,  as  it  has  deprived  society  of  the 
power  of  ever  learning  what  a  body  of  such  accomplished  men 
would  have  devised,  supposing  that  they  had  still  been  left  to  those 
j  resources  of  their  own  which  were  the  inspiration  on  which  they 
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were  depending  when  they  sought  and  obtained  the  power  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  scheme.  « 

Mr.  Stevens’s  suggestion  was  to  divide  the  dome  into  vertical 
panels  by  mimetic  ribs  charged  with  details  of  Renaissance  architec¬ 
ture,  and  springing  from  clusters  of  vigorous  naked  “  telamones  ” — 
a  somewhat  obscure  term  of  art,  indicating  masculine  figures  bear¬ 
ing,  or  supposed  to  bear,  constructional  weights.  The  ground  of 
all  the  panels  was  to  be  of  gold,  and  each  was  to  contain  in  two 
stories  a  couple  of  roundels,  a  larger  one  below  and  a  smaller  one  above, 
also  with  gold  grounds.  The  further  suggestion  was  that  each  of 
these  roundels  should  contain  a  scene  from  the  Old  Testament. 
Apart  from  any  iconographic  consideration,  there  was  an  obvious 
objection  to  these  projecting  ribs  and  overhanging  telamones  which, 
we  should  have  thought,  would  have  weighed  strongly  with  a 
party  whose  watchword  had  been  the  morbidly  scrupulous  ad¬ 
herence  to  Wren’s  supposed  ideas,  in  that  they  shammed  architec¬ 
tural  divisions  and  projections  breaking  up  a  curved  surface  which, 
as  completed  by  Wren  himself,  had  neither  division  nor  projection, 
though  either  was  available  for  him  to  have  produced  in  stucco  or 
otherwise,  had  he  desired  thus  to  diversify  the  dome.  The  figures, 
whether  standing  or  sitting,  which  are  constantly  found  in 
the  domes  of  various  dates  backed  by  some  conventional  ground  are 
whatever  is  most  contrary  to  being  a  precedent  for  the  telamones, 
as  their  artistic  motive  is  to  appear  receding  behind  the  surface 
and  so  enlarge  rather  than  cramp  its  apparent  capacity,  just  as  the 
telamones  claim  to  stand  out  of  it  and  so  diminish  the  space.  The 
sub-Committee,  thus  curiously  made  masters  of  Stevens’s  ideas,  do 
not  seem  to  have  appreciated  this  objection,  and  while  making 
changes  both  on  the  details  of  the  ribs  and  on  the  character  of  the 
supporting  figures,  retained  in  their  reformed  design  the  same  root 
of  artistic  weakness.  They  had  their  own  model  prepared, on  which 
they  replaced  the  telamones  by  the  four  mystic  living  creatures  of 
the  Apocalypse  fantastically  repeated  as  wanted  to  fill  in  gaps, 
while  scenes  from  the  Apocalypse  within  blue  roundels  were  to 
take  the  place  of  those  from  the  Old  Testament.  The  same  mistake 
of  illusory  architecture,  fictitious  panels,  and  projection  where 
retrocession  was  the  desirable  effect,  are  thus  reproduced ;  while 
the  artistic  and  iconographic  difficulties  are  superadded  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  series  of  subjects  such  as  those  found  in  the  Apocalypse, 
within  self-created  conditions  of  intricate  framework  and  imperfect 
exhibition,  at  a  height  and  with  a  light  which  reduce  the  choice 
■of  subjects  to  a  very  minor  matter.  The  strangest  feature  of  the 
whole  affair  is  that  the  sub-Committee  have  claimed  to  re-decorate 
the  dome  on  the  plea  of  the  deficient  artistic  merit  of  Thornhill’s 
grisaille  paintings.  Now  a  distinguishing  feature  of  Thornhill’s 
work  is  that  it  is  divided  into  panels  by  a  framework  which  mocks 
architectural  composition  and  simulates  projection ;  so  they  have 
been  actually  able  to  condemn  an  existing  decoration  as  unworthy, 
and  yet  to  propose  to  reproduce  in  their  own  substitute  one  of  its 
most  conspicuous  defects.  We  do  not  say  that  these  various 
difficulties  and  doubtful  suggestions  are  reasons  against  some  future 
reconsideration  of  the  dome,  but  they  are  reasons  against  be¬ 
ginning  the  decoration  of  St.  Paul's  at  this  point  while  choir 
and  nave  remain  untouched.  The  services  of  Mr.  Leighton  and 
Mr.  Poynter  have  been  secured  for  the  designs  of  the  subjects 
to  be  contained  in  the  roundels,  while  Mr.  Penrose  is  charged 
with  the  architectural  responsibility. 

The  sub-Committee,  as  we  have  noted,  calculated  that  the  whole 
cost  of  thus  covering  the  dome  with  mosaics  will  be  something  not 
less  than  44,000?.,  nor  more  than  53,350?.,  to  meet  which  there  are 
accumulated  and  interest-bearing  subscriptions  amounting  to  some¬ 
thing  between  42,000?.  and  43,000?.  We  must  again  remind  our 
readers  that  this  proposal  excludes  the  two-storied  tambour,  which 
is  still  to  arrest  the  eye  with  a  whiteness  and  a  bareness  which  will 
be  all  the  more  conspicuous  when  contrasted  with  the  glitter  above. 
Einally,  the  sub-Committee  recommended  that  a  paper  facsimile  of 
one  panel  should  be  produced  and  placed  in  situ,  and  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  have  consented  to  the  request,  involving  as  that  does  an  im¬ 
mediate  expenditure  out  of  the  money  in  hand.  The  proposal  has  been 
received  in  the  newspapers  with  expressions  varying  from  negative 
and  cold-hearted  acquiescence  to  sharp  disapprobation.  Not  a 
single  hearty  welcome,  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  has  greeted  the 
announcement.  Each  correspondent  finds  some  ground  for  dis¬ 
satisfaction,  probably  inconsistent  with  the  next  letter,  but  com¬ 
bining  to  indicate  that  a  scheme,  as  to  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  any  middle  term  between  a  great  coup  and  irremediable 
failure,  has  certainly  as  yet  not  inspired  confidence  that  it  will  be 
the  first.  Mr.  Cockerell’s  criticism  that  the  somewhat  impure  air 
of  London  has  its  artistic  value  in  producing  a  thin  blue  har¬ 
monizing  haze  to  which  gold  grounds  are  antipathetic  deserves 
our  consideration,  while  we  are  unable,  as  he  puts  his  case,  to 
accept  a  theory  which,  if  pushed  to  a  logical  extent,  would  con¬ 
demn  that  employment  of  gold  grounds  of  which  so  much  use  has 
been  made  in  all  styles  of  church  decoration.  But  it  is  a  very 
valuable  caution  against  the  project  of  arbitrarily  beginning  with 
the  dome,  instead  of  leaving  it  for  the  last,  by  which  time  its  tone 
of  colour  would  have  grown  to  hand  by  the  concurrence  of  the 
decorations  of  all  the  remaining  portions  of  the  huge  and  complex 
Cathedral. 

A  side  fight  has  grown  out  of  the  main  controversy,  in  which 
it  seems  to  us  that  the  sub-Committee  are  clearly  in  the  right. 
We  have  explained  how,  by  Mr.  Clayton’s  friendly  help,  they 
bought  Mr.  Stevens’s  rough  sketch  and  founded  one  of  their  own 
upon  it.  Mr.  Clayton  has  written  to  complain  to  the  Times  that 
they  after  having  entered  into  such  an  inheritance  from  so  great  an 
artist  should  not  have  held  themselves  bound  to  adhere  to  it  with 


a  Chinese  exactness.  The  sub-Committee  rightly  repudiate  so 
tyrannical  an  obligation.  It  does  not  only  require  an  artist  to  be 
eminent,  but  to  be  super-eminent,  to  endow  his  posthumous 
sketches — especially  sketches  left  unexplained  and  in  a  very  rough 
state — with  infallibility  and  immutability.  Probably  a  dome  sketch 
bv  Raffaelle,  or  Titian,  might  reasonably  claim  such  a  privilege. 
But  Mr.  Stevens,  however  he  may  have  proved  his  merit  by  another 
posthumous  work,  has  certainly  at  the  same  time  settled  his 
claims  to  infallibility.  No  one  who  has  gazed  with  astonish¬ 
ment  on  the  bronze  allegories  perched  aloft  upon  shelves  on  the 
Wellington  Monument  at  a  height  which  shows  all  that  should  be 
concealed,  and  hides  all  that  should  be  revealed,  can  enfief  him 
with  that  attribute. 

We  do  not  complain  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  for  having  con¬ 
sented  to  the  paper  experiment.  It  will  cost  a  good  deal  of 
money,  and  produce  an  even  greater  amount  of  wrangling,  and 
after  all  probably  result  in  nothing  being  done.  But  with  a  sub- 
Committee  so  eminent  and  so  industrious  as  that  with  which  they 
had  to  deal,  it  was  certainly  in  better  taste,  and  probably  more 
safe,  to  take  a  line  which  was  at  once  good-natured  and  self- 
protective  against  that  artistic  responsibility  which  is  so  little  to 
the  taste  of  corporate  bodies.  “  Tu  l’as  voulu,  Georges  Dandin,’ 
has  got  many  more  cautious  people  out  of  scrapes  than  it  has  left 
the  feather-headed  tribe  of  Georges  Dandins  in  them. 

If  the  exertions  of  the  erudite  conclave  of  amateurs  should  end 
in  disappointment,  the  case  of  the  decoration  of  St.  Paul’s — after 
so  many  years  of  successive  and  diversified  collapses — will  indeed 
be  woeful.  But  repeated  calamity  may  at  last  sober  the  most  im¬ 
pulsive,  and  open  persons’  eyes  to  one  fact  to  which  by  chance,  or 
set  purpose,  they  have  long  been  closed,  and  lead  them  to  remember 
that  the  building  over  which  the  art-world  has  so  long  been 
pottering  is  not  a  picture-gallery,  but  a  church  ;  and  that  the  first 
use  of  anv  windfall  which  may  come  to  it  might,  to  an  unimagina¬ 
tive  mind,  rather  seem  to  be  to  make  it  as  seemly  and  stately  for 
the  worship  of  the  Almighty  as  possible,  than  to  squander  it  for 
the  staring  admiration  of  country  cousins,  and  the  carping  criticisms 
of  aesthetic  theorizers. 


BOYS  AND  SCHOOLBOYS. 

THE  author  of  the  first  of  a  series  of  “  Imaginary  Portraits  ”  in 
Macmillan's  Magazine  has  presented  the  world  with  an 
elaborate  sketch  of  the  soul  of  a  small  boy.  The  sketch  is  well 
worth  looking  at  for  many  reasons.  It  may  be  granted  at  once 
that  all  small  boys  are  not  so  sensitive  to  the  influences  of  white 
curtains  and  of  dainty  carvings,  still  less  are  all  so  self-conscious,  as 
Mr.  Pater’s  little  lad.  On  the  other  hand,  a  period  of  tender 
imaginativeness  in  very  early  boyhood  is  more  common  than  grown¬ 
up  men  suspect.  They  seldom  like  to  look  too  closely  into  the 
details  of  their  “  angel  infancy,”  and  when  they  do  think  of  them¬ 
selves  in  the  past  they  behold  a  vision  of  a  fellow  who  was  grubby 
and  greedy.  He  soiled  his  pinafore  in  the  manufacture  of  toffee 
and  mud-pies,  he  broke  his  toys,  he  had  half-conscious  intervals  of 
illness  and  pain,  and  learned  from  the  people  about  him  that  he 
“  had  the  measles.”  There  is  some  truth  in  this  “  memory-picture,” 
but  it  is  very  superficial  truth.  If  a  man  thinks  longer,  he  will  be 
surprised  by  the  interest  of  his  own  childhood.  He  will  remember 
how  strange  were  his  dreams  of  what  this  or  that  un¬ 
known  experience  was  to  be  like.  His  ideas  of  the 
world  were  a  patchwork  pieced  together  out  of  hints  from 
pictures,  scraps  of  conversation  half  understood,  and  dreams  half 
forgotten.  The  influences  of  places,  as  of  corners  in  gardens,  and 
of  favourite  pools  in  the  little  trout-stream,  and  of  the  first  sight 
of  such  strange  things  as  snow,  or  of  long  lakes  covered  with  ice, 
or  of  the  stars,  remain  in  the  soul  of  every  one,  and  help  to  make 
up  the  whole  of  the  effect  which  nature  still  produces  on  us.  One 
can  recover,  by  an  effort,  the  sense  of  living  in  “  worlds  not 
realized,”  and  can  recall  the  strange  force  of  lines  of  poetry,  then 
heard  but  scarcely  understood,  and  the  passion  of  that  earliest 
affection  which  alone  “  needs  no  winning.” 

If  a  man  is  once  interested  in  the  reconstruction  of  his  earliest 
boyhood,  he  will  find  the  study  of  children  of  eight  or  nine  years 
of  age  pathetic  and  amusing.  They  keep  to  themselves  everything 
that  is  not  positive,  everything  that  they  do  not  feel  perfectly  sure 
of,  from  a  natural  reticence  aud  sensitiveness.  They  are  more  than 
half  aware  that  their  world  is  not  that  in  which  men  and  women 
live,  and  they  earnestly  endeavour  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  world  of  grown-up  people.  It  is  not  so  very  diffi¬ 
cult,  happily,  to  make  friends  with  them  and  surprise  their 
secret.  If  a  man  is  gentle,  sympathetic,  and  never  iron¬ 
ical,  children  will  confide  to  him  the  secrets  of  their  imagi¬ 
native  existence.  They  are  like  the  boys  who  look  into  the 
ink-drop  of  the  Arabian  magician,  aud  behold  processions  of 
wonderful  beings  that  older  persons  cannot  hope  to  see.  De 
Quincey  has  described  a  kind  of  gorgeous  and  shifting  vision 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  see  in  his  childhood — a  play  of  vivid 
fancy  working  unconsciously,  but  so  strongly  that  the  inner  pictures 
of  the  soul  were  projected  outwards,  and  appeared  to  be  seen  by 
the  bodily  eyes.  Probably  this  kind  of  experience  is  not  unusual ; 
and  we  have  heard  a  boy  of  eight  describe,  with  curious  minute¬ 
ness,  the  very  phantasmagoria  which  De  Quincey  seems  to  have 
been  able  to  remember.  This  faculty  of  children  may  be  worked 
on  by  superstitious  or  designing  people,  till  a  neighbourhood  be¬ 
comes  famous  for  visions  and  apparitions,  as  is  the  case  in  parts 
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of  France  to-day.  The  curious  tendency  of  children  generally 
truthful  to  tell  amazing,  unaccountable,  and  profitless  fibs  is 
another  manifestation  of  early  fancy.  Few  writers  have  ob¬ 
served  the  hidden  life  of  boyhood  more  closely  than  Dickens. 
AV  hen  he  makes  Pip,  in  Great  Expectations,  tell  those  huge,  palpable 
lies  about  the  Hags,  the  black  velvet  coach,  and  the  mastitis  which 
fought  for  veal  cutlets  out  of  a  silver  basket,  he  gives  a  strong 
proof  of  this  intimate  study.  The  day-dreams  and  imaginary  ad¬ 
ventures  which  David  Copperfield  kept  to  himself  were  not  more 
true  to  childish  nature  than  the  inventions  of  Pip,  which,  as  Mr. 
Gargary  said,  “  were  of  a  stunning  and  outdacious  sort,  alludin'* 
to  them  which  bordered  on  veal  cutlets  and  dog-fighting.” 

No  two  creatures  can  be  more  widely  different  than  the  boy  and 
the  schoolboy.  The  latter  has  apparently  no  inner  life  at  all.  In 
one  term  he  loses  all  his  fancy ;  his  habit  of  peopling  nature  with 
visionary  shapes.  He  keeps,  nothing  of  his  old  self,  but  a  certain 
home-sickness,  of  which  he  is  taught  to  be  ashamed.  From  the 
most  retired  kind  of  life  in  the  world,  a  boy  delicately  nurtured 
is  pitchforked  into  the  most  public  sort  of  existence.  He  is 
always  in  the  presence  of  his  fellows,  who  have  laws  of  their 
own  that  bind  not  only  outward  actions,  but  inward  thoughts. 
He  must  adopt  their  games,  their  stock  of  ideas,  their  laws, 
etiquette,  and  way  ot  thinking.  In  most  schools  these  things 
are  all  traditional.  They  were  not  constructed  by  the  boy  of 
to-day,  but  by  the  savage  and  tameless  creatures  of  dead 
centuries.  The  old  idea  of  a  schoolboy  was  that  of  a  vouno- 
barbarian  who  was  eternally  being  flogged  and  “  tunded,”  who 
played  at  the  grubby  game  of  marbles,  fought  like  a  prizefighter, 
robbed  orchards  and  hencoops,  and  passed  many  hours  of  the 
night  in  torturing  the  smaller  fellow’s  who  shared  his  room.  That 
ideal  has  been  a  good  deal  toned  down.  Bullying  has  not  alto¬ 
gether  disappeared,  and  probably  it  never  will  become  extinct.  It 
is  perhaps  less  scientific  than  it  used  to  be,  and  we  have  not  heard 
lor  several  years  of  such  a  thing  as  a  boy  being  roasted.  A  lad 
may  have  been  shot,  perhaps,  by  a  playfellow  who  had  a  theatrical 
turn  and  liked  taking  the  part  of  William  Tell  with  a  pistol  instead 
of  a  crossbow.  Even  if  that  tradition  be  not  purely  mythical,  it 
is  better  to  be  shot  than  broiled.  Probably  the  worst  form  of 
modern  bullying  is  that  which  is  exercised  under  a  kind  of  sanction, 
and  is  looked  on  as  the  expression  of  a  healthy  public  feeling.  A 
boy  is  looked  on  as  a  cmjot,  and  has  “  the  cheek  taken  out  ofhim  ” 
b_v  all  the  other  members  of  his  form.  One  sometimes  wonders 
that  life  is  left  in  him  at  all ;  but  it  is  plain  that  a  youth  will  do 
well  to  avoid  becoming  the  butt  of  this  noble  indignation.  He  will 
do  his  best,  if  he  is  wise,  to  be  exactly  like  every  one  else,  and 
he  must  defer  the  pleasure  of  having  a  character  of  his  own  till  he 
gets  into  the  fifth  form. 

If  bullying;  is  less  scientific  and  elaborate  than  it  was,  the  grow¬ 
ing  dislike  of  physical  pain  may  account  for  the  fact.  The  school¬ 
boys  of  the  iron  time  actually  liked  to  be  maltreated  it  seems,  and 
enjoyed  above  all  things  the  active  infliction  of  torture.  Possibly 
they  are  now  beginning  to  learn  a  little  pity,  and  that  they  do  not 
enjoy  bruises,  as  much  as  they  did  is  proved  by  the  decadence  of 
fighting.  W  e  doubt  whether,  if  Arminius  went  to  a  large  public 
school  to-day,  he  would  witness  that  moving  scene  between 
Bottles  and  Fitz-Plantagenet  which  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has 
described : — “  First,  a  boy  goes  up  to  Bottles,  and  says,  ‘  Bottles, 
Plantagenet  says  he  could  lick  you  with  one  hand  ;  you  are  as  big 
its  he  is— you  wouldn’t  take  a  licking  from  him,  would  you  ?  ’  ‘  No,’ 
answered  poor  Bottles,  rather  hesitatingly.  Upon  this  another  boy 
rushes  to  Plantagenet.  ‘  Plantagenet,’  says  he,  ‘  that  brute  Bottles 
says  he  wouldn’t  take  a  licking  from  you.’  ‘  Does  he,  the  beast !  ’ 
thunders  Plantagenet,  and  flying  at  Bottles,  hits  him  full  on  the 
nose.”  Combats  like  those  historical  battles  of  Cuff  and  Dobbin  and 
Tom  Brown  and  Slogger  Williams  are  quite  out  of  date.  Has  any 
schoolboy  of  to-day  seen  anything  like  the  mill  between  Berry  and 
Biggs,  the  gown-boy  ?  “  This  famous  fight,  as  every  Slaughter- 
House  man  knows,  lasted  for  two  hours  and  twenty-nine  minutes 
by  Hawkins’s  immense  watch.  All  this  time  the  air  resounded 
with  cries  of  ‘  Go  it,  Berry!’  ‘Go  it,  Biggs!’  ‘Pitch  into 
him !  ’  ‘  Give  it  him  !  ’  and  so  on.”  Fighting  was  perhaps  brutal, 
but  was  it  not  more  manly  than  the  comparatively  modern  habit 
of hacking  ”  ?  Two  English  boys  quarrel,  and  set  to  work — we 
write  it  with  a  blush— to  kick  each  other’s  shins  !  This  abominable 
practice  has  no  doubt  arisen  from  a  corrupt  following-  of  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  football. 

“  Thou  shalt  play  all  manner  of  games  ”  is  the  first  command¬ 
ment  of  the  modern  schoolboy,  and  it  has  the  approval  of  the 
masters.  If  a  lad  would  be  well  with  his  fellows  he  must  not  let 
a  trifle  like  the  wishes  of  his  parents  and  the  commands  of  the 
family  doctor  prevent  him  from  playing  at  football  and  pursuing 
the  hares  (provided  with  bags  of  paper)  across  a  stiff  country! 

“  So-and-so  is  a  nice  little  boy,”  one  has  heard  people  remark  to  a 
schoolboy  some  years  ago.  “  Is  he  a  nice  little  boy  ?  ”  answered 
the  youth  with  great  scorn ;  “  he  is  not  allowed  to  run  in  the 
grinds.”  Here  is  a  queer  standard  of  social  and  moral 
excellence,  and  is  it  not  plain  that  a  boy  must  at  all 
hazards  model  himself  after  the  fashionable  type  ?  Nice  little 
boys,  who  have  not  robust  constitutions,  might  find  the  task 
easier  if  they  were  invariably  well  fed  at  school.  Unluckily,  this 
not  always  the  case.  The  many  “  hampers  ”  of  provisions,  and 
the  large  supplies  of  pocket-money,  of  the  modern  schoolboy  are 
not  all  neediess.  The  system  of  our  schools  makes  gentlemen  and 
scholars  earn  their  living  as  hotelkeepers.  They  must  take 
boarders,  and  they  have  not  time  to  be  always  u  serving  tables. 19 
1  heir  servants  may  be  honest  in  the  narrow  sense,  and  may  study 


nothing  but  what  they  think  the  immediate  interests  of  their 
employers.  Hence  the  impossible  dinners  of  ill-cooked,  third-rate 
meat,  from  which  boys  go  hurrying  away,  to  spend  their  pocket- 
money  with  the  pastrycook.  When  we  find  lads  buying,  not  tarts 
and  sweetmeats,  but  mutton-chops  and  beefsteaks,  we  may  be 
tolerably  sure  that  the  official  dinner  is  insufficient  or  uneatable. 
Examples  of  this  wasteful  and  most  cruel  and  unhealthy  state  of 
things  will  endure  as  long  as  parents  submit  to  it,  or  even  en¬ 
courage. it,  by  practically  paying  twice  for  their  sons’  maintenance 
once  in  the  shape  of  board,  and  again  by  way  of  pocket-money, 
bix  months  of  existence  in  a  public  school  naturally  take  the 
fancy  and  poetry  out  of  the  boy,  and  turn  him  into  the  school- 
boy.  It  he  is  one  of  the  little  martyrs  who  are  crammed  for  early 
scholarships,  he  learns  before  he  is  fourteen  to  make  money  out  of 
his  brains,  and  to  decorate  his  accomplishments  for  the  market. 
If  any  one  thinks  the  change  a  sad  one,  and  prefers  Mr.  Pater’s 
Florian  Deleal  to  Thackeray’s  Biggs  and  Berry,  let  him  remember 
that  there  is  a  reaction  and  another  change.  Boys  cast  off  their 
acquired  savagery  at  fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  become  agreeable  com¬ 
panions  enough— modest,  manly,  and  self-reliant.  What  they,  or 
the  imaginative  ones  at  least,  would  be  if  they  were  left  alone  with 
their  visions,  it  is  not  easy  to  say. 


THE  SEVERN  VALLEY. 

\  POPULAR,  volume  of  some  ten  or  more  years  ago  owed 
much  to  its  well-chosen  name,  All  Round  the  Wrekin  ;  and 
it  has  recently  happened  to  us  to  visit  by  railway,  and  chiefly 
by  that  part  of  the  railway  system  of  the  “  Severn  Valley  Railway  ” 
which  traverses  East  Shropshire,  the  chief  notable  points  *of 
interest  which  lie  on  either  side  of  the  Severn  in  Salop,  and  which 
are  overlooked  by  the  most  detached  and  commanding,  though  by 
no  means  the  loftiest,  of  Shropshire  mountains.  We  started°from 
the  border  town  of  Bewdley,  where,  except  for  its  situation  on  the 
slope  ot  a  hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Severn,  entitling  it  most 
justly  to  its  name  of  Beau  Lieu,  a  few  half-timbered  and  many- 
gabled  houses,  some  lovely  reaches  of  river,  and  the  shelter  of  the 
adjoining  forest  of  Wyre,  a  man  might  not  like  to  be  stranded,, 
especially  in  unpromising  weather.  Whatever  traditions  the  town 
enjoys  of  the  residence  of  Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales,  in  the 
Court  House  of  the  Marches,  or  of  Charles  I.’s  visits  in  the 
Civil  War,  no  vestige  of  these  meets  the  eye ;  whilst  the  barn¬ 
like  exterior  of  the  church  leaves  one  with  the  prevailing  im¬ 
pression  that  the  Puritan  party  of  the  latter  period  has  left  its. 
influence  on  the  once  busy  borough.  Weather  permitting,  the 
specific. for  passing  the  time  till  the  train  starts  is  to  lounge  on 
I elford  s  Bridge ;  but  at  last  there  is  an  end,  and  hope  revives 
when  the  train  for  Bridgnorth,  and  thence  by  Coalbrook  Dale  and. 
Buildwa-s  to  Shrewsbury,  steams  in  from  Hartlebury.  By  this  we 
are  carried  past  a  succession  of  river-side  woodland  and  valley 
scenery,  noted  hauuts  ot  the  botanist  and  geologist,  whilst  near 
the  line  and  river  the  village,  church,  and  castle  of  Arley  are  a  type 
of  the .  riches  of  the  whole  district.  Turn  aside  at  such  a 
by-station  as  Ilighley,  and  easy  walking  will  bring  one  to  Alveley 
church  on  the  right,  and  Chelmarsh,  which  belonged  to  Wigmore 
Abbey  on  the  left,  to  say  nothing  of  remoter  churches  which  on 
either  side  of  the  river  bear  witness  to  ancient  pious  founders,, 
as  well  as,  in  most  cases,  to  judicious  modern  restorers.  One 
station  before  reaching  Bridgnorth  bears  the  name  of  Hampton 
Load  or  Lode,  and  curiously  explains  that  of  a  street  in  Bewdley 
(Lode  Street)  which  runs  down  to  the  bridge.  Lode  was  Old-Eng- 
lish  for  ford,  and  betokens  an  ancient  passage  of  tkt»  Severn.  It 
seems  to  have  been  by  this  Hampton  Lode  that  the  dwellers  to 
the  west  of  the  river  crossed  of  old  to  Quat,  Dudmaston,  and. 
Quatford,  the  last  of  which  retains  in  its  name,  indicating  wood 
and  ford,  tokens  of  the  favourite  hunting-ground  of  Roger  de 
Montgomery  in  the  Forest  ofMorf.  Some  vestiges  of  a  keep  occur 
on  the  river  side  of  a  precipitous  rock,  with  a  fosse  in  its  rear  j 
and  the  castle  and  bridge  of  “  Quatford  ”  are  recorded  in  Domesday 
as  “  New  Berg  of  Earl  Roger.”  Morf  Forest,  in  fact,  with  the 
rich  lauds  and  water-side,  was  under  Edward  the  Confessor  a 
fruitful  estate,  bounded  to  the  west  by  the  Severn.  The  Conqueror 
granted  it  to  Earl  Roger,  who  probably  built  the  fine  Norman, 
church  of  Claverley  and  gave  its  tithes,  with  others,  to  the 
collegiate  church  of  Quatford.  The  chancel  arch  of  the  present 
church  is  late  Norman,  but  the  rest  of  it  is  chiefly  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century.  Among  old  endowments  of  the  church  is  one  of 
a  piece  of  land  to  defray  the  cost  of  ferrying  church-goers  across 
the  Severn. 

We  reach  Bridgnorth,  still  by  the  railway  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river,  at  a  point  whence  the  singular  division  of  the  town  into 
High  and  Low  can  be  taken  in  at  a  glance.  The  Low  Town  girds 
the  river,  rather  than  the  river  it.  The  High  Town,  perched  on 
rocks  180  feet  above,  looks  down  picturesquely  on  the  Severn 
bridge,  with  which  its  communication  is  by  a  curious  passage  and 
a  seemingly  interminable  flight  of  steps.  The  churches,  the  High 
Town,  the  ample  and  delightful  Castle  walks,  with  the  battered 
and  leaning  tower  which  recalls  Pisa  and  Caerphilly,  are  all  in 
the  upper  division ;  but  it  is  to  the  level  of  the  bridge,  and  in 
fact  of  the  Low  Town,  that  we  descend  to  visit  the  old  Black- 
and-White  House  still  shown  as  that  in  which  Bishop  Percy  of 
Dromore  was  born,  and  which  bears  the  date  of  1580.  To  give 
the  faintest  sketch  of  the  history  of  Bridgnorth  would  more  than 
exhaust  our  space.  The  castle  is  said  to  have  beeri  built  by  Earl 
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Roger’s  turbulent  son,  Robert  deBelesme,  iu  1098;  and  the  name 
of 'the  town,  originally  Brug,  gained  the  suffix  of  North  in 
distinction  from  an  ancient  bridge  which  succeeded  to  the  origi¬ 
nal  ford  at  Quatford.  Royalty  visited  the  Castle  in  the  persons 
of  Henry  II,,  when  it  was  in  a  state  of  siege,  with  Becket  in 
his  train :  of  Henry  III. ;  and  of  the  unfortunate  Edward  II., 
before  his  imprisonment  at  Kenilworth  and  Berkeley.  In  the 
war  with  the  Parliament,  it  received  several  visits  from  Charles 
I.  On  the  31st  of  March,  1646,  a  Colonel  Billingsley,  of  Abbot’s 
Astley,  defending  the  town  and  churchyard  of  St.  Leonards  for  the 
King,  was  killed  in  a  sharp  encounter,  the  record  of  which  is  pre¬ 
served  in  some  almshouses  in  the  close,  built  in  commemoration  by 
his  nephew.  If  we  may  believe  the  Blakeway  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum,  Cromwell  had  well  nigh  met  his  death  by  a  brace  of 
musket  bullets  which  hit  a  cornet  of  his  regiment  while  riding 
within  11  twice  pistol  shot  ”  of  Bridgnorth  ;  and,  to  go  further  back, 
when  Henry  II.  was  besieging  the  rebel  Mortimer  in  the  Castle, 
an  archer,  Hubert  de  St.  Clare,  received  in  his  own  breast  an  arrow 
aimed  from  the  wall  at  that  of  his  liege.  Far  more  interesting, 
however,  is  a  touching  tale  extracted  from  the  Blakeway  MSS.  by 
a  former  rector  and  historian  of  Bridgnorth,  about  two  schoolboys 
“  at  play  in  the  upper  part  of  St.  Leonard’s  Church,  when  a  joist 
on  which  they  were  standing  gave  way.  One  boy  had  just  time 
to  catch  hold  of  the  beams  with  his  arms,  and  the  other,  slipping 
over  his  body,  caught  hold  of  his  legs.  They  hung  some  time, 
calling  for  help ;  but  no  one  heard  them.  At  length  the  upper 
boy  said  he  could  hold  no  longer.  The  lower  boy  said,  ‘  Do  you 
think  you  could  save  yourself  if  I  were  to  loose  you  ?  ’  ‘1  es,’ 

said  the  other,  ‘  I  think  I  could.’  ‘  Well  then,’  said  he,  ‘  God 
bless  you!’  and,  loosing  his  hold,  wa9  instantly  dashed  to  pieces. 
The  upper  boy  climbed  to  a  place  of  safety.’’  The  church  where 
this  scene  was  enacted  was  a  collegiate  church  of  ancient  grandeur, 
which  suffered  sorely  in  the  civil  war.  It  has  been  nobly  and 
lovingly  restored,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  county. .  As 
much  cannot  be  said  for  the  church  of  St.  Mary’s,  which  is  in 
the  Grecian  style.  The  present  town-hall  is  a  half-timbered 
building,  bearing  the  date  of  1652,  and  represents  the  gilt  or  sale 
of  an  old  barn  at  Wenlock  to  the  burgesses  of  Bridgnorth, 
which,  after  the  destruction  of  its  predecessor  by  fire,  was  re¬ 
stored  on  the  original  stone  arches.  Amongst  other  antiquities 
here  are  the  remains  of  a  Llouse  of  Grey  Friars,  of  which  the 
panelled  hall  and  cells  (temp.  Henry  III.)  are  now  store  rooms 
of  a  carpet  manufacturer ;  and  about  a  mile  out  of  the  Low 
Town,  on  the  Morf  Forest  road,  a  red  sandstone  cave,  known 
in  Edward  III.’s  time  as  Ethelward’s  Rock,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  tenanted  by  a  hermit,  brother  of  King  Athelstan.  The  red 
sandstone  has  lent  itself  easily  to  the  rude  sculpture  of  arches, 
piscinae,  and  pulpit  steps ;  but  modern  irreverence  tolerates  the 
desecration  of  the  hermitage,  or  its  precincts,  to  such  base  uses  as 
swine-feeding. 

A  run  of  some  ten  miles  through  the  headquarters  of  Shropshire 
pottery  and  Shropshire  iron — in  which  ravines  and  river  scenery 
assert  the  beauties  of  nature  against  the  disfiguring  influences  of  forge, 
furnace,  and  squalid  cottages — brings  us  to  the  junction  of  the  Severn 
Valley  and  the  Craven  Arms  Line  at  Build  was,  within  a  short  walk  of 
which  are  the  ruins  of  one  of  the  finest  Cistercian  abbeys  in  England, 
nestled  down  amidst  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  with  the  Severn 
flowing  north  through  a  secluded  valley.  The  name  is  from  beilcl 
“  a  shelter”  and  was  “  an  alluvial  flat,”’and  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  Herefordshire  names  of  Moccas,  Sugwas,  and  Rotherwas.  The 
date  of  the  abbey  is  1135;  its  founder  was  Roger  de  Clinton, 
Bishop  of  Chester  and  crusader.  The  building  is  cruciform,  163  feet 
long,  and  26  feet  8  inches  broad ;  the  nave  is  70  feet  long,  including 
5  bays  ;  the  choir,  with  two  remaining  bays  and  the  crossing,  is 
62  feet ;  the  square-ended  aisleless  presbytery  is  34  feet  by  26  feet 
9  inches  ;  and  the  transept  with  two  chapels  in  each  wing,  sepa¬ 
rated  by  solid  walls,  is  84  feet.  The  massive  tower  which  rose 
from  the  point  of  intersection  is  indeed  gone  ;  but  the  solid  pillars 
of  the  nave,  the  square  late  Norman  capitals,  as  at  Tewkesbury, 
the  pointed  arches,  and  the  round-headed  clerestory  windows  indi¬ 
cate  a  prevalence  of  Norman  style,  with  an  approach  towards 
Transition.  The  Abbot’s  Lodge  has,  at  Wenlock,  been  “  restored  ” 
into  a  modern  dwelling,  to  the  confusion,  if  not  effacement,  in 
this  instance,  of  many  ancient  details ;  but  one  striking  feature  of 
Buildwas  Abbey  still  remaining  is  the  oblong  chapter-house  (41 
feet  by  31)  vaulted  in  nine  compartments,  and  supported  by  four 
columns,  two  octagonal  and  two  circular.  Hence  it  is  an  easy  trip, 
by  favour  of  the  branch  line,  to  the  town  and  Cluniac  Priory  of 
Wenlock.  Once  the  seat  of  a  Saxon  nunnery  founded  by  St. 
Milburgh,  daughter  of  King  Merwald  of  Mercia  ;  and  again,  after 
200  years,  of  a  church  founded  by  Earl  Leofric,  the  priory,  of  which 
we  note  the  scanty  but  beautiful  remains,  represents  Earl  Roger’s 
foundation  for  Benedictines  affiliated  on  the  mother  abbey  church 
of  Clugny.  The  ruins  cover  thirty  acres,  and  consist  of  part  of 
the  south  side  of  the  nave,  a  fragment  of  the  north  transept,  still 
more  of  the  south,  the  chapter-house,  and  the  Prior’s  Lodge. 
This  last  is  worth  making  an  effort  to  see,  as  presenting  a  unique 
example  of  a  prior’s  lodge  in  its  domestic  arrangements.  The  gem, 
however,  of  the  external  ruins  is  the  chapter-house,  the  capitals 
of  whose  columns  display  every  variety  of  fanciful  design,  while 
the  rows  of  intersecting  arches,  each  springing  from  the  intersect¬ 
ing  point  of  the  arch  beneath,  show  the  taste  and  sumptuousness 
of  the  Norman  earl  who  here  dedicated  of  his  best  to  God. 
Beside  jfnd  beyond  the  Priory,  townward,  is  a  mixed  Norman 
and  Decorated  church ;  and  the  town,  with  its  half-timbered 
Guildhall  and  its  wealth  of  black  and  white  houses,  is  one  which 


evei'y  tourist  should  visit,  though  it  would  be  well  to  choose  a 
Tuesday  or  Friday,  on  which  the  Prior’s  Lodge  is  shown,  and  not, 
if  it  can  be  avoided,  the  day  of  a  “  pleasure  fair.”  Harsh  and 
discordant  music  jars  on  the  spirit  attuned  to  the  silent  grandeur 
of  the  priory  precincts. 

From  the  region  of  Ironbridge  and  Madeley  a  branch  line  will 
bring  us  to  Shiffnali,  which  is  worth  a  visit  no  less  for  its  charming 
timbered  houses  and  venerable  antiquity  than  its  old  cruciform 
church  of  various  dates  from  Norman  to  Perpendicular.  The  Late 
Decorated  Moreton  Chapel,  and  the  parvise  or  upper  story  of  the 
south  porch,  with  trefoiled  arch  in  the  outer  door,  are  interesting 
features  of  this  church  ;  and  one  is  more  than  ever  puzzled  about 
the  topic  of  longevity  on  finding  recorded  on  a  mural  tablet 
the  names  of  two  Shiffnallians  who  died  at  the  ages  of 
123  and  127  years.  To  all  appearance  Shiffnali  lies  low,  and 
near  the  water.  The  country  round  is  remarkable  for  its 
large  and  frequent  pools  and  ponds.  One  object  in  making 
a  halt  at  Shiffnali  was  to  visit  the  interesting  church  of  Tonge, 
which  lies  near  Norton  Mere,  one  of  these  pools,  and  to 
get  a  site  of  the  fantastic  structure  calling  itself  Tonge  Castle, 
built  on  the  site  of  a  home  of  the  Pembrugges  and  Vernons 
by  an  eccentric  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  in  1761.  Of  the  caprices 
of  his  architectural  experiments  words  could  give  no  ade¬ 
quate  account ;  but  the  church  deserves  examination  as  a  fine 
example  of  Early  Perpendicular  style,  with  nave,  aisles,  and  central 
octagonal  tower ;  and  a  chapel  with  an  exquisite  ian-vaulted  roof  of 
later  date  than  the  rest.  Screen,  stalls,  “  Miserere  seats  ”  and  pulpit 
show  a  profusion  of  finelj’  carved  woodwork;  but  the  speciality  of 
the  Church  is  its  number  of  interesting  monuments.  An  alabaster 
tomb,  supposed  by  Dugdale  to  be  that  of  Sir  Fulke  Pembrugge  and 
his  widow,  who  founded  this  collegiate  church,  has  been  shown  by 
Eyton  to  be  that  of  Sir  Richard  Vernon,  Treasurer  of  Calais,  who 
inherited  the  estates  and  arms  of  Pembrugge,  and  died  in  1451. 
The  tourist  who  finds  himself  at  Tonge  will  hardly  fail  to  visit 
Boscobel,  some  three  miles  distant  from  it,  where  he  may  examine 
the  old  timbered  house,  and  will  understand  how  the  trap-door  at 
the  top  of  the  garret  staircase  and  the  chamber  in  the  thickness  of 
one  of  the  bedroom  chimneys,  after  hiding  Jesuits  in  one  generation 
and  Loyalists  in  another,  might  possibly  be  a  place  of  refuge  for 
the  King.  From  Boscobel  it  is  a  short  drive  past  the  ruins  of 
White  Ladies,  a  convent  of  the  Coeur  de  Lion  era  for  Cistercian 
nuns,  to  Albrighton,  where  the  church  has  a  fine  altar-tomb 
to  John  Talbot  of  Grafton,  knight ;  but  for  fitting  accommo¬ 
dation  the  tourist  had  better  at  once  make  his  way  by  rail  to 
Wellington.  Wellington  indeed  might  be  spared  a  visit,  for  the 
town  is  commonplace  and  the  church  ugly,  but  that  it  is  the 
nearest  point  to  the  Wrekin,  besides  being  a  good  point  by  rail 
from  which  to  make  Lilleskall. 

The  tourist  who  is  blessed  with  clear  weather  will  do  well  to 
climb  the  Wrekin,  byway  of  discovering  his  bearings  and  learning 
what  he  has  seen  and  what  he  has  yet  to  see.  This  will  be  readily 
understood  if  we  remember  that  the  V  rekin  is  said  to  command 
an  outlook  on  seventeen  counties ;  much  more  then  may  it 
include  within  eye-range  the  special  features  of  its  own  county. 
Its  dome-like  main  summit,  marked  by  the  post  of  the  trigono¬ 
metrical  survey,  rising  1,320  feet  above  the  sea,  and  reached  by  a 
two-miles  walk  involving  a  large  amount  of  resolute  perseverance, 
affords,  when  reached,  a  review  of  our  course  from  Bridgnorth 
to  Wellington  and  Wenlock,  and  enables  us  to  complete  in  bird’s- 
eye  view  the  route  of  the  Severn  Valley  past  Cressage,  said  to  be 
named  from  its  ancient  missionary  oak,  andCound  witb  its  Norman 
font,  and  Berrington  and  Atcham  Bridge,  to  Shrewsbury. 
Beneath,  to  the  west,  between  the  Wrekin  and  the  Severn,  is 
Wroxeter  or  Uriconium,  more  conveniently  visited  in  connexion 
with  Shrewsbury  and  its  Museum.  Tracing  the  line  of  the  Shrews¬ 
bury  and  Stafford  railway  to  the  north-east,  from  Wellington 
towards  Donnington  and  Newport,  the  eye  will  light  upon  the  high 
grounds  above  Lilleshull  Abbey  ;  whilst  to  the  north-west 
of  our  standpoint  on  Wrekin,  and  a  little  to  the  north  of  Shrews¬ 
bury,  on  the  slope  of  an  historic  hill  with  as  grand  an  outlook  as 
the  Wrekin,  is  situate  the  fourth  grand  abbey  ruin  of  Salop, 
Haughmond.  We  must  give  a  few  words  to  the  ruined  grandeur 
of  these  two  abbeys.  Lilleshull  is  within  an  easy  railway  distance 
of  Wellington  or  Newport.  The  care  of  its  ducal  proprietor 
makes  the  route  from  Donnington  easy,  by  abundant  finger¬ 
posts ;  and  a  level  walk  of  two  miles  and  a  half  through  a 
thriving  woodland  country  brings  us  past  a  village,  named  pro¬ 
bably  from  a  Saxon  lord,  Lilia’s  Hill,  to  the  Abbe}'  ot  Austin 
Canons,  founded  in  1145  by  the  brothers  Richard  and  Philip  de 
Beaumes — the  one,  Dean  of  St.  Alkmunds,  Shrewsbury  ;  the  other, 
Lord  of  Tonge.  Its  most  impressive  feature  is  the  noble  western 
portal,  round-headed,  of  three  orders  with  a  four-leaved  flower  in 
the  outer  moulding ;  the  shafts  destroyed,  but  one  capital  of 
graceful  form  and  foliage  still  remaining.  A  Perpendicular  tower, 
as  at  Malmesbury,  is  supposed  to  have  surmounted  this  western 
door.  The  nave,  choir,  and  presbytery  may  be  traced  very  dis¬ 
tinctly  with  the  aid  of  the  plans  and  explanations  given  in  Mr. 
Mackenzie  Walcott’s  Four  Minsters  round  the  Wrekin,  a  volume 
which,  here  as  elsewhere,  will  be  found  useful  to  the  tourist  in 
Shropshire ;  the  transept,  too,  with  its  chapels,  double  iu  each 
wing;  and  the  remains  of  the  five-light  east  window  iuthe  presby¬ 
tery.  Hero  the  arrangement  of  the  conventual  buildings  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  church  is  extremely  interesting ;  and  the  rich  de¬ 
signing  of  the  eastern  procession  door,  with  its  chevrons  and 
diamond-fretted  arches  and  mouldings,  its  capitals,  varying  shafts, 
and  device  within  the  tympanum,  shows  lavish  ornament  of  Norman 
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date.  To  the  east  also  are  traces  of  the  Chapter  House,  with  one  re¬ 
maining  window  of  tee  dormitory  above  it.  The  abbey  is  peculiar 
in  having  no  triforium.  In  the  absence  of  aisles,  too,  it  is  like 
Buildwas.  When  we  have  lingered  to  our  heart’s  content  in  the 
quiet  cloisters  of  Lilleshull,  it  is  well  that  a  railway  trip  through 
some  uninviting  Shropshire  black  country  should  have  ITaughmond 
Abbey  yet  in  reserve  at  the  end  of  it.  Exquisitely  situated,  over¬ 
looking  the  ample  estate  and  park  of  Sundorne,  this  may  be  reached 
by  the  tourist  in  a  four  miles  drive  from  Shrewsbury,  past  the 
station  and  St.  Michael’s  Church,  and  after  a  divergence,  at  a  little 
more  than  a  mile  of  the  county  town,  from  the  Wem  road.  The 
surroundings  of  Ilaugkmond  are  extremely  interesting,  especially 
the  abbey  fishpond,  the  avenue  that  skirts  it  and  leads  to  the  sanc¬ 
tuary,  and  the  broad  prospect  of  ample  champaiu  country, 
watered  by  the  Severn,  and  bounded  by  hills  in  the  midst  of 
which  Shrewsbury  and  its  spires  gleam  in  brightness.  But  the 
Austin  Canons  Abbey  in  itself  is  somewhat  disappointing.  Tower, 
nave,  choir,  have  been  long  effaced  ;  nought  of  the  second  remain¬ 
ing  but  the  south  doorway,  a  beautiful  round  arch  on  slender 
shafts.  The  Chapter-house,  however,  is  here  still  entire,  and  is 
entered  by  a  fine  round  arch  flanked  by  windows,  all  adorned  with 
a  profusion  of  foliage.  In  the  jambs  of  the  columns  are  canopied 
saints,  an  addition  of  the  fourteenth  century,  but  these  have  suf¬ 
fered  sorely  from  iconoclasts,  whose  sins  are  traditionally 
heaped  on  the  Barkers,  proprietors  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It 
has  a  fine  ribbed  oak  ceiling  with  fourteenth-century  mouldings. 
The  discovery  in  Idaughmond's  nave  of  Norman  shafts  of  arcaded 
walls  and  a  north-west  doorway  proves  here  a  difference  from  Lilles¬ 
hull  in  the  former  existence  of  an  aisle,  at  least  on  the  north  side, 
and  it  is  probable  also  that  here  grand  flights  of  steps  led  up 
by  stages  to  the  high  altar.  Traces  of  the  refectory  and  great 
hall  lie  to  the  south  and  west.  But  we  must  here  close  our 
tour,  and  refer  our  readers  to  the  local  annals  for  the 
associations  of  the  neighbouring  battle-field  where  the  Douglas 
essayed  his  desperate  leap  ;  ami,  to  repeat  Shakspeare’s pun,  “Hot¬ 
spur  ”  became  “  Coldspur.” 


CONVERSATIONS  ON  THE  VATICAN  COUNCIL. 

IT  is  not  very  easy  to  gather  the  precise  drift  of  a  little  tractate 
published  under  the  above  title  by  Mr.  Willis  Nevins,  who 
informs  us  on  the  title-page  that  he  is  the  author  of  a  Popular 
Defence  of  the  Jesuits,  and  in  the  preface  that  “  he  is  a  Homan 
Catholic,  and  that  suilices,”  i.e.  as  regards  his  own  opinions.  No 
doubt  it  “  suffices  ’  to  show  that  he  does  not  hold  any  opinions 
which  are  not  in  his  judgment  open  to  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  if 
the  reader  has  any  curiosity  to  know  what  his  opinions  are  about 
the  Council  and  its  new  dogmas,  he  will  search  these  pages  in  vain 
for  any  definite  reply.  The  author  says  it  is  “  a  textbook,”  but 
what  it  is  a  textbook  of,  unless  it  be  of  objections  to  the  Vatican 
dogmas,  is  not  very  clear.  However  we  had  perhaps  better  give 
the  preface,  which  is  very  short,  as  it  stands,  and  our  readers  may 
apply  their  own  ingenuity  to  unriddling  the  meaning  of  the 
Sphinx  : — 

The  Vatican  Council  has  caused  many  men,  some  of  great  ability  and 
with  honoured  names,  to  leave  the  Catholic  Church.  Others  notoriously 
hate  it,  but  submit  as  far  as  silence  goes. 

This  book  is  not  written  for  boys  or  those  to  whom  difficulties  do  not 
come,  but  for  those  whose  minds  have  been  occupied  by  the  momentous 
peluious  controversies  on  the  subject.  Such  persons  will  be  glad  to  have  a 
small  book  giving  the  main  arguments  which  have  been  used  publicly  against 
the  Council,  and  also  the  best  defence,  as  it  seems  to  the  Author,  which  is 
made. 

Some  may  object  to  seeing  objections.  This  is  puerile.  The  Times  and 
Pall  Mall  must  be  put  on  the  Index  if  none  are  to  hear  of  objections, 
especially  as  here  both  sides  are  given.  It  is  in  fact  a  text  book. 

As  regards  the  opinions  of  the  Author,  it  remains  but  to  be  said  that  he 
has  not  brought  his  own  personality  into  the  book.  He  is  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  that  suffices. 

A  fair  field  and  no  favour  is  all  that  any  man  in  our  time  can  ask  for  any 
work  or  anv  object. 

Certainly  if  be  has  given  “  the  best  defence  which  is  made  ”  for 
the  Council,  we  can  only  say — and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  author  wmuld  not  agree  with  us — “  bad  is  the  best.” 

The  conversation  opens  with  a  dialogue  between  a  “  young  man  ” 
who  starts  objections,  and  a  priest  who  undertakes  to  answer  them, 
hut  who  seems  to  proceed  rather  on  the  principle  of  a  rider  in  a 
donkey-race  who  does  not  desire  the  animal  he  bestrides  to  win. 
"VVe  have  first  an  attempt  to  prove  that  papal  infallibility  was 
“  practically  believed”  before  the  Council,  which  takes  the  shape 
of  proving,  by  something  more  than  an  ignoratio  elenchi,  what 
has  always  been  the  cantata  of  anti-infallibilists — namely,  that 
Pius  IX.  “  always  intended  to  define  it,”  and  took  particular  pains 
for  several  years  before,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Nevins’s  clients  the 
Jesuits,  to  suppress  all  opposition  and  make  “  the  episcopate  pave 
the  way  for  the  definition  ” ;  all  which  may  be  read  in  detail  in  Janus. 
The  Priest  then  goes  on  to  maintain,  what  is  equally  demonstrable, 
but  what  Cardinal  Manning  has  been  at  very  particular  pains  to 
deny,  that  “  the  main  object  desired  by  the  Pope  was  to  have  his 
infallibility  declared.”  Of  course  it  was  ;  but  one  hardly  sees  how 
that  circumstance  should  tend  to  remove  or  lessen  the  “  young 
man’s  ”  difficulties.  We  are  next  reminded  of  Cardinal  Manning’s 
extraordinary  “  mistake,  to  put  it  mildly,”  in  saying  that  the  notion 
of  infallibility  being  defined  by  acclamation  was  an  invention  of 
Janus,  whereas  the  very  passage  in  Janus  to  which  he  refers 


is  avowedly  a  quotation  from  an  article  published  six  months 
before  in  the  leading  Jesuit  organ,  the  Civiltd  Cattolica.  The 
Young  Man  hewever  now  begins  to  get  rather  tired  of  the 
discussion,  and  is  taking  leave  of  it  with  the  very  unhistorical 
platitude  that  “any  way  the  decree  was  carried  by  a  large 
majority,  and  I  suppose  that  is  sufficient,”  when  a  new  interlocutor 
comes  upon  the  stage  who  is  called  “  Gallican  ” — Anti-infallibilist 
would  have  been  a  better  designation,  for  Gallicanism  is  a  thing  of 
the  past— who  promptly  interposes  with  a  remark  more  pertinent 
than  polite,  “  Rubbish. — a  Council  is  not  a  Parliament,”  quoting 
a  statement  of  “  your  Archbishop  ”  (Manning)  to  that  effect.  But 
the  Priest  and  Young  Man  have  no  difficulty  in  showing  that 
according  to  Cardinal  Manning  a  parliamentary  majority  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  making  new  doctrines,  while  Gallican  has  as  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  citing  an  exactly  opposite  assertion  of  Dr.  Newman’s  in  his 
Letter,  to  the  Duke,  of  Norfolk,  to  which  he  appends  Cardinal 
Manning's  testimony  that  the  definition  of  the  majority  was  en¬ 
forced,  not  because  the  doctrine  was  already  believed  by  everv  one 
but  because  it  was  strenuously  opposed. 

By  this  time  the  Priest  begins  to  get  uncomfortable,  and  admits 
in  a  pathetic  sort  of  manner  that  “  the  question  of  majorities  is  rather 
of  an  unsettling  nature  ” — whether  to  himself  or  to  the  dogmas 
dependent  on  them  he  does  not  explain — but  he  is  terribly  shocked 
at  a  fresh  line  of  attack  opened  by  Gallican,  who  points”  out  that 
after  all  the  definition  emanates  not  from  the  Council  at  all,  but 
from  the  Pope,  and  thereby  assumes  to  begin  with  the  very  doc¬ 
trine  intended  to  be  defined : — 

Gallican  :  I  sav  we  have  no  decree  from  the  Council,  hut  onlv  from  the 
Pope,  and  therefore  if  I  did  not  hold  Papal  Infallibility  before  I  need  not 
hold  it  now. 

(  Priest :  I  know  the  argument.  You  say  the  Council  of  Trent  issued  real 
Canons  and  wrote  “  H;ec  sacrosancta,  ecumenica,  et  generalis  Tridentiua 
synodus,”  &e. ;  and  the  Canons  are  published,  as,  “  canones  et  decreta  saero- 
sancti  ecumenici  Concilii  Tridentini  ;  ”  but  that  the  Vatican  legislates 
“Pius  Episcopus,  Servus  Servorum  Dei”  and  “  docemus  et  declarainus,” 
and  all  the  Council  has  to  do  with  it  is  sacro  approbante  Concilio. 

Gallican  :  lou  express  the  matter  quite  plainly. 

Priest :  Well,  my  only  remark  is  that  the  Vatican  but  follows  a  mediaeval 
rule,  which  is,  that  when  the  Pope  presides  by  his  legates,  the  decrees  issue  in 
the  Council’s  name’  and  then  the  Pope  knows  they  are  authentic  and  can 
confirm  them  ;  but  when  a  Pope  is  present  this  precaution  is  unnecessary. 
For  example  take  the  2nd  and  3rd  Council  of  Lateran  at  which  a  Pope  was 
present,  in  them  we  have  the  same  form  as  the  Vatican,  “  Sacro  appro- 
bante  Concilio” 

Gallican  :  If  it  is  so,  I  give  up  this  point,  which  certainly  I  was  unaware 
of.  But  still  I  deny  that  a  mere  majority  of  votes  can  determine  a  matter 
of  faith. 

Now  Gallicans  are  generally  supposed  to  know  something  of 
history,  and  no  disputant  moderately  familiar  with  the  ABU  of 
Church  history  wonld  have  allowed  himself  to  be  beaten  out  of  an 
unquestionably  sound  argument,  even  with  an  italicized,  if  it  is  so, 
by  what  is  either  a  disingenuous  subterfuge  or  a  piece  of  the 
grossest  ignorance.  Supposing  the  Vatican  Council  does  “  follow 
a  mediteval  rule  ” — which  however  was  certainly  not  followed  at 
Constance,  the  only  really  representative  mediaeval  Council 
— the  reply  is  obvious.  In  the  first  place  most  of  the 
mediaeval  synods  have  been  ornamental  or  packed  assem¬ 
blies,  summoned  to  register  papal  decrees,  and  the  form 
of  definition  accurately  enough  expressed  the  fact.  But  in 
the  next  place  a  Gallican  would  be  the  last  person  to  forget 
that  none  of  the  early  and  really  independent  Ecumenical  Councils, 
before  the  division  of  East  and  West,  ever  dreamt  of  per¬ 
mitting  such  a  formula,  nor  were  they  always  even  convoked 
by  the  Pope ;  still  less  were  their  decrees  dependent  on  his 
assent.  And  a  Gallican  might  also  have  been  expected  to 
remember  that,  if  the  Florentine  agreement  between  Latins  and 
Greeks  had  taken  permanent  effect,  the  Council  of  Florence  was 
to  have  ranked  as  the  Eighth  Ecumenical,  passing  over  all  the 
mediaeval  synods  with  a  wet  sponge.  The  Acts  were  indeed 
actually  printed  at  Rome  under  the  title  of  Octamm  Concilium. 
But  the  fact  is  that  all  the  interlocutors  in  this  strange  symposium, 
instead  of  making  “  the  best  defence  ”  of  their  respective  views, 
are,  so  to  speak,  constantly  hedging;  ne  quid  nimis  appears  to  be 
their  fundamental  rule,  and  the  moment  their  conclusions  become 
“  rather  unsettling  ”  they  hasten  to  back  out  of  them  again.  Thus 
the  Priest  having  gained  his  easy  victory  over  Gallican,  by  the  simple 
process  of  ignoring  all  the  essential  facts  of  the  case,  at  once 
proceeds  to  “  minimize  ”  himself,  and  blandly  suggests  that  after  all 
the  dogma  “really  makes  very  little  difference.”  That  is  rather 
too  much,  however,  for  his  long-suffering  opponent,  who  again 
appeals  to  Cardinal  Manning  to  show  that  it  makes  a  great  deal 
of  difference,  whereupon  the  Priest  “  looked  sad,  and  sighed,”  and 
began  talking  about  “an  extreme  school,”  as  though  he  had  not 
committed  himself  to  it  by  professing  to  accept  the  new  dogmas. 

But  here  once  more  “  a  change  came  o’er  the  spirit  of  the 
dream.”  The  Priest  retires  very  ill  at  ease,  and  after  long  medi¬ 
tation  resolves  to  ask  “  a  friend  of  his,  a  layman  (not  a  convert)  of 
moderate  views,”  to  tackle  Gallican,  in  the  hope  of  converting  him 
to  a  better  mind.  “  Mr.  X.”  accordingly  takes  up  the  cudgels — 
or  rather  the  foils,  for  it  is  a  very  kid-gloved  encounter  all  through 
—in  favour  of  Papal  Infallibility,  and  proceeds  to  argue,  with  the 
help  of  extracts  from  Dr.  Newman,  that  no  binding  papal  definition 
is  ever  likely  to  be  matured  under  many  centuries,  and  that  the 
only  one  existing  as  yet  “  practically  affects  no  one.”  But 
“  Gallican’s”  instincts  are  sounder  than  his  history,  and  he  is  not 
to  be  cajoled  so  easily.  He  insists  that  the  Pope  allow^  no  subtle 
distinctions  as  to  the  possible  fallibility  of  this  or  that  decree  to 
interfere  with  the  duty  of  prompt  and  absolute  submission,  and 
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when  “  X.”  quietly  observes  that  “  the  Pope  had  no  business  ”  to 
perform  various  recorded  acts  of  autocratic,  not  to  say  despotic 
authority,  the  retort  is  both  obvious  and  crushing : — 

Gallican  :  Directly  a  priest  or  educated  Catholic  pretends  to  he  liberal  he 
invariably  says  what  is  heretical,  lou  have  just  said  what  Pope  Pius  in 
the  Syllabus  has  strongly  condemned.  A  condemned  proposition  is  “  I  he 
Roman  Pontiffs  and  Ecumenical  Councils  have  exceeded  the  limits  of  their 
power,  have  usurped  the  rights  of  kings.” 

Poor  “  X.”  hereupon  begins  to  fear  he  has  “  got  the  worst  of  it  in 
argument  ” — as  he  certainly  has — but  ventures  mildly  to  suggest 
that  these  questions  are  really  of  an  antiquarian  nature.  But 
Gallican  is  inexorable : — 

Gallican :  I  do  not  agree  with  you.  I  might  refer  to  Canada  and  the 
notorious  proceedings  of  Bishop  Bourget  and  the  Guibordcase,  but  there  are 
far  more  personal  considerations  evolved  out  of  the  V atican  Decree  than 
those  I  have  mentioned.  Before  that  Council  I  need  only  believe  the 
decrees  of  Councils  and  could  ignore  any  and  every  Papal  Bull,  Brief,  or 
document  of  any  sort  unless  confirmed  by  a  Council.  Now  all  that  is 
changed  and  Papal  orders  are  binding  be  they  what  they  may,  for  the  in¬ 
fallible  section  is  but  a  very  weak  weapon  compared  with  the  other  I 
quoted.  Now  take  the  question  of  Saints.  Surely  if  the  Church  decrees 
such  and  such  a  man  to  be  a  Saint  in  heaven,  and  1  feel  it  is  false,  and  yet 
am  bound  to  believe  it  and  to  hear  him  invoked,  and  so  on,  it  is  to  bind  the 
conscience  with  fetters  of  iron  ?  And  yet  Pius  IX.  canonised  the  Spanish 
Inquisitor,  Art. lies,  whose  life  is  unknown  except  as  having  exercised  the 
office  of  a  Torquemada,  and  being  killed  by  the  Jews  whose  people  he  had 
racked  and  mangled.  Then  again  every  Priest  has  In  believe  a  booh 
which  is  never  out  of  his  hands,  the  Breviary.  But  look  at  the  proper  offices 
for  Popes  in  the  first  three  centuries  whose  names  were  not  in  the  old 
editions,  but  were  adopted  from  the  forgeries  which  deceived  St.  Cyril,  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  and  other  lights  of  the  Church.  The  only  Ante-Xicene 
Popes  in  the  ancient  Breviaries  were  Clement,  Urban,  Marcus,  and 
Marcellus.  The  lections  swarm  now  with  fables  taken  from  the  pseudo- 
Isidorian  forgeries.  Not  content  with  adding  falsehoods  truths  were 
silenced.  Pope  Honorius’  name  was  struck  out  of  the  lection  for  I.eo  II.’s 
feast,  where  his  condemnation  by  the  Sixth  (Ecumenical  Council  was  re¬ 
lated.  Animus  (“  souls  ”)  is  also  struck  out  of  the  Missal  and  Breviary  in 
the  collect  for  the  feast  of  St.  Peter’s  Chair.  Bellarmine  maintained  that  the 
reformers  of  the  Breviary  had  mutilated  this  collect  under  Divine  inspira¬ 
tion.  The  words  of  the'  Devil,  “  I  w  ill  give  thee  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
■world,”  are  put  into  the  nioutli  of  Christ,  and  addressed  by  him  to  St. 
Peter  1  (Brev.  Rom.  Rest.  Petr,  et  Pauli  resp.  ad  lect.  6). 

Now  one  must  swallow  all  this  trash  as  true  because  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
uses  it  and  orders  all  priests  to  use  it. 

In  fact  to  me  the  difference  between  fallibility  and  infallibility  is  nothing, 
and  so  I  twiddle  my  lingers  and  trust  to  the  future. 

X. :  Well,  Gallican,  I  see  it  is  useless  to  say  more,  but  don’t  desert  the  old 
ship— the  old  Church  in  which  all  Europe  was  brought  up. 

Gallican:  No,  I  stick  to  the  old  Church  but  I  ignore  the  New  which  was 
manufactured  in  1870. 

Whereupon  exit  “  Gallican,”  but  in  a  short  dialogue  which  follows 
the  young  man  informs  the  Priest  that  he  has  been  refused  abso¬ 
lution  for  denying  the  Vatican  decrees  ;  on  which  the  priest,  true 
to  his  favourite  habit  of  having  two  strings  to  his  bow,  first  ex¬ 
presses  regret  that  he  could  not  keep  his  scruples  to  himself,  like 
so  many  others,  and  then  lapses  into  orthodox  propriety  and  says 
“  he  must  believe  in  papal  infallibility,  or  be  is  no  longer  a 
Catholic.”  The  sting  of  the  dialogue  is  in  the  tail 

Priest :  Good  gracious,  it  is  late  ;  Monsignor  holds  his  reception  to-night, 
and  I  must  be  off — one  word — be  sure  and  don’t  mention  our  conversations. 
Exit. 

Young  Man :  Gallican  and  my  priestly  friend  both  think  the  same. 

Priest  will  be  bought  ;  Gallican  will  be  damned.  Shall  I  be  damned  or - 

go  to  Monsignor’s  reception  ?  Exit. 

Three  pages  are  appended,  apparently  to  blunt  the  edge  of  this 
not  very  edifying  conclusion,  in  which  a  new  character,  “  Father 
L.”  attempts  to  draw  out  a  paradoxical  parallel  between  the  Nicene 
and  the  Vatican  Councils — than  which  no  two  could  well  differ 
more  conspicuously  in  every  circumstance — his  lastword  being,  “  If 
the  Vatican  goes,  there  is  no  longer  any  truth  in  the  infallibility  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.”  Is  that  the  Author's  last  word 
also  ?  We  cannot  tell.  “  He  is  a  Roman  Catholic  and  that 
suffices,”  but  “  he  has  not  brought  his  own  personality  into  the 
book.”  lie  has  taken  care  however  to  let  us  understand  that  the 
personalities  he  has  brought  into  the  book,  though  they 
hold  a  brief  on  different  sides  for  argument’s  sake,  do  not,  any 
of  them,  really  believe  a  word  of  Vaticanism,  but  are 
engaged  in  oscillating  airily  between  the  pleasing  alternatives — as 
the  “  young  man”  rather  jauntily  puts  it — of  being  “bought”  or 
being  “  damned.”  It  was  wittily  remarked  a  year  or  two  ago, 
when  a  solemn  opening  of  the  restored  Choir  at  Salisbury  had  been 
announced,  that  “  the  Cathedral  is  to  be  opened  next  week  by 
closing  the  Nave.”  On  the  whole  we  should  not  perhaps  seriously 
misconstrue  the  author’s  purport  in  these  somewhat  enigmatic 
Conversations  by  assuming  that  he  desired  to  prove,  if  indeed  fresh 
proof  be  wanting,  that  the  Vatican  Council  has  closed  the  iufalli- 
bilist  controversy  by  throwing  it  open  to  general  debate.  There 
is  a  famous  quotation  often  applied  by  Roman  controversialists 
in  a  sense  which  the  illustrious  author  would  have  found  it  diffi¬ 
cult  even  to  understand,  and  which  even  in  his  own  application  of 
it  to  a  particular  case  proved  an  entire  mistake  ;  with  the  insertion 
of  a  negative  it  would  form  an  admirable  motto  for  Mr.  Nevins’s 
latest  publication,  though  it  might  look  a  little  incongruous  in 
a  work  in  defence  of  the  Jesuits — Iiomci  locuta  est, ;  causa  (non) 
Jinita  est.  We  respectfully  commend  it  to  his  consideration  for 
the  title-page  of  a  new  edition. 


THE  TROCADfiRO  EXHIBITION. 

1. 

riJIIE  galleries  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine  correspond  in 
X  width  with  the  Exhibition  building  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  ; 
"but  as  these  galleries  extend  in  a  long  curve,  shaped  like  a  bow, 
their  length  is  greater  than  that  of  the  halls  or  corridors  that  run 
along  the  north  and  south  fronts  of  the  great  building.  They  contain 
a  vast  loan  collection  of  beautiful  or  interesting  objects  from  every 
country  and  of  every  age,  from  that  of  stone  axes  and  Hint  needles 
to  the  Renaissance  and  so  down  to  the  time  of  Napoleon.  This 
great  building  covers  the  bank  of  the  Trocadero.  Ike  galleries,  of 
solid  masonry,  are  permanent  buildings,  bought  by  the  city  of 
Paris,  and  the  Exhibition  they  contain  does  not  form  a  part  of 
the  international  show,  although  several  countries  contribute 
curiosities  and  works  of  art  to  fill  them.  In  the  Exhibition  of 
1867  M.  Du  Sommerard  formed  a  loan  collection,  which  was  called 
the  “llistoire  du  travail.”  Each  nation  had  a  section  of  the 
gallery  to  itself,  and  each  filled  its  own  portion  with  specimens 
of  the  arts  in  which  it  had  excelled  in  by-gone  days.  Visitors 
could  trace  the  gradual  change  and  growth  which  the  arts  or  the 
manufactures  of  different  races  had  gone  through,  the  national 
production  being  distinguished  in  each  section  as  far  as  might  be. 
There  are,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  considerable  periods  noth  of  the 
middle  ages  and  of  the  Renaissance,  during  wnich  most  of  the 
nations  of  Europe  produced  ivories,  wood  carvings,  metalwork, 
and  furniture  so  much  of  one  character  that  distinctions  as  to  place 
of  origin  can  onlv  be  made  at  hazard.  The  loan  collection  this 
year  is  partly  national  and  partly  general.  The  western  half  of 
the  galleries  is  occupied  by  contributions  from  various  nations, 
while  the  eastern  contains  a  collection  unmatched  for  variety  and 
excellence,  of  all  kinds  and  periods,  contributed,  with  a  lew  ex¬ 
ceptions,  by  rich  owners  in  France.  It  answers  to  the  special  loan 
exhibition  ”  (the  first  of  the  kind  connected  with  international 
shows)  formed  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum  iu  1862,  and 
originated  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Robinson. 

We  may  begin  by  noticing  the  foreign  side,  in  which  we  our¬ 
selves  have  no  part  whatever.  We  have  iu  this  country  many 
admirable  collections  of  such  art  as  fills  these  galleries;  but  the 
cost  of  sending  them  to  Paris  for  exhibition  could  only  kaie  been 
undertaken  by  heavy  additions  to  the  grant  made  to  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  who  have  therefore  made  no  attempt  of  the  kind.  As 
one  enters  from  the  middle  of  the  building,  to  the  right  or  west 
of  the  theatre,  the  first  section  is  occupied  by  .Egypt.  Here  are 
interesting  specimens  of  ancient  glass  weights  ;  stone  and  metal 
implements;  and  paint-boxes,  with  the  remains  of  pigments  in 
circular  hollows,  cut  iu  short  pieces  of  wood,  in  which  the  colours  are 
still  distinguishable.  There  are  also  jewels  of  gold  and  silver, 
wood  carvings,  glass  objects,  porcelain  figures,  and  paintings.  On 
the  walls  hang  careful  facsimiles  of  mural  paintings  representing 
hunting  scenes,  the  taking  of  the  hippopotamus,  fishing,  boat¬ 
building,  and  other  occupations  of  common  life.  The  mediaeval 
objects  consist  of  specimens  of  metalwork,  with  a  few  examples 
of  the  glass  lamps  of  Arab  manufacture  formerly  hung  in  mosques, 
and  enamelled  with  Cufic  characters  in  blue.  A  number 
of  panels  of  latticework,  made  up  of  wood  turned  in  many 
varieties  of  pattern,  are  hung  across  the  gallery.  These  lattices 
covered  the  projecting  windows  of  old  houses  in  Cairo  till 
the  reign  of  the  present  monarch.  They  are  now  disappearing, 
and  a  few  specimens  have  been  bought  by  artists  and  collec¬ 
tors  in  this  country.  Some  may  be  seen  in  the  South  Ken¬ 
sington  Museum.  Modern  Egyptian  jewelry,  carpets,  woven 
fabrics,  and  other  manufactures  partially  fill  the  space  allotted  to 
the  section.  These  contributions,  however,  are  really  nothing  more 
than  the  overflow  of  the  Egyptian  exhibition  temple  in  the 
gardens. 

Some  examples  of  Chinese  porcelain,  screens,  and  odds  and  ends 
representing  the  arts  of  the  Chinese,  are  contributed  by  French 
lenders.  The  Japanese  have  a  full  and  well-arranged  exhibition 
of  old  Japan  porcelain,  bronzes,  enamels,  and  lacquer.  The 
latter  is  abundant  and  of  the  highest  merit.  Three  or  four- 
sets  of  furniture  finished  in  gold  lacquer  are  specially  notice¬ 
able,  as  well  as  certain  glass  table-shaped  cases  containing 
small  lacquer  boxes.  The  gold  on  many  of  these  is  ot 
several  hues,  of  exquisite  delicacy  in  the  designs,  and  of  those 
strange  shapes,  some  of  them  like  two  boxes  one  over  the  other,  in 
which  old  Japanese  artists  took  so  much  delight.  This  gold  lac- 
work  is  not  only  costly  from  the  great  labour  and  time  bestowed 
on  it,  but  the  actual  quantity  of  gold  on  the  objects  is  often  con¬ 
siderable.  They  are  valued  as  we  should  value  family  plate,  and 
many  of  the  treasures  here  shown  have  been  handed  down  through 
several  generations  as  heirlooms.  The  ivory  carvings  are  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  skill ;  there  are  minute  shells  covered  with  animals,  men, 
boys,  and  creatures  of  all  sorts  twisted  into  strange  postures ; 
and  boxes  squared  and  cut  with  mathematical  exactness  and 
inlaid  or  incrusted  on  the  surfaces  with  flowers,  birds,  and  in¬ 
sects.  Some  interesting  paintings  of  Japanese  figure  subjects  by  Felix 
Regamey  are  hung  upon  the  walls.  In  various  parts  ol  the  hall 
are  isolated  pieces,  and  cases  containing  fine  examples  of  damas¬ 
cening  on  bronze.  Some  of  the  cases  are  contributed  by  French 
collectors  and  some  by  local  museums.  Altogether  the  Japanese 
section  is  well  filled  as  to  quantity,  and  seems  to  have  no  common¬ 
place  or  inferior  examples. 

Belgium  occupies,  but  somewhat  sparsely,  a  large  section.  There 
is  some  woodwork,  carved  and  inlaid ;  among  other  things  a  set 
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of  fourteenth-century  doors,  probably  those  of  a  large  ambrey 
or  cupboard  in  a  church  sacristy.  The  woodwork  is  massive,  of 
broad,  intersecting  bars,  with  deep  panels  not  wider  than  the  bars, 
dished  out  into  cuspings,  and  fitted  with  good  iron  hinges.  Three 
or  four  carved  cabinets  and  chests  belonging  to  the  Transition  and 
Renaissance  periods  are  worth  notice.  Among  the  metal¬ 
work  we  may  point  to  some  elaborate  lock  plates,  knockers, 
sheets  of  goldsmiths’  marks,  corporation  seals,  and  a  series  of 
scutcheons  or  badges  embossed  with  heraldic  figures,  and  bold, 
twisted  borderwork  of  the  fifteenth  century  from  the  Ghent 
Museum.  There  are  several  collars  and  badges  of  mediaeval  guilds. 
Flanders  was  rich  in  these  associations  under  the  reign  of  the 
Dukes  of  Burgundy ;  and  this  part  of  the  section  is  well  worth 
attention.  Some  old  church  vestments  are  shown ;  but  none  of 
extraordinary  richness  or  skill  in  embroidery.  The  tapestries  of 
the  fifteenth  century  are  of  great  merit.  The  most  remarkable 
productions,  however,  of  the  looms  of  Arras  will  be  seen  in  the 
French  section. 

The  contributions  from  Spain  fill  a  large  section  of  the  building; 
and  some  of  the  ob  jects  sent  from  the  Royal  Museum  and  Armoury 
of  Madrid  are  ot  singular  interest.  The  armour  consists  of  a  com¬ 
plete  suit,  for  man  and  horse,  worn  by  Charles  V.,  round  which  are 
lour  suits  of  engraved,  damascened,  and  embossed  armour  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  A  beautiful  helmet  of  the  middle  ages,  with  a 
vizor  of  steel,  damascened  with  gold  in  the  old  Indian  manner, 
was  that  ot  Boabdil,  the  last  Moorish  king.  The  curious  visitor 
will  find  on  the  leit-hand  wall,  among  some  admirable  plates 
illustrating  a  work  still  in  the  press — Ihstoria  cle  Almeria  y  de  sus 
provincia— a  careful  drawing  of  another  helmet  of  Boabdil's,  with 
remains  of  a  coronet  and  other  ornaments.  The  armour  of  Don  John 
of  Austria,  some  well-wrought  embossed  helmets,  and  other  armour 
of  a  comparatively  late  period,  are  also  exhibited,  together  with  two 
fine  iron  saddles  of  the  sixteenth  century.  There  are  a  few  old 
vestments;  and  several  tapestries  from  the  Royal  palace  at  Madrid 
which  are  of  great  interest.  They  are  probably  of  Flemish  manu¬ 
facture.  Some  r  epresent  acts  of  Charles  V. ;  others  the  stories  of 
Romulus  and  Remus.  They  are  full  of  subject,  well  composed 
and  drawrn,  and  on  a  large  scale.  The  mythological  compositions 
are  replete  with  elaborate  ornament  in  the  dresses  and  accessories 
both  in  the  picture  and  the  borders.  The  Spanish  Commission 
have  exhibited  a  series  of  transferred  fresco  sketches  of  Goya 
which  are  too  rough  and  grotesque  to  give  pleasure  to  admirers  of 
the  painter.  A  series  of  coloured  photographs  of  peasant  costumes 
as  still  worn  in  the  various  provinces  of  Spain  will  be  seen  with 
interest.  To  these  photographs  is  added  a  series,  not  half  large 
enough,  taken  from  monuments  of  mediaeval  architecture.  The 
architecture  of  Spain,  excepting  in  the  large  cities,  is  but  imper¬ 
fectly  known. 

F rom  Spain  we  pass  into  a  square  tower  or  pavilion,  which  forms 
the  end  of  the  long  tiers  of  galleries  on  this  side  of  the  building, 
and  is  occupied  by  Sweden.  There  is  a  well-arranged  collection  of 
flint  instruments  and  a  few  antiquities,  but  the  great  display  of  the 
section  is  a  series  of  tableaux  made  up  of  life-sized  waxworks. 

arious  scenes  of  Swedish  peasant  life  are  illustrated  in  these  com¬ 
positions  ;  and  there  is  a  good  family  group  in  the  middle  of  the 
court.  The  most  curious  scenes  'are  the  cottage  interiors— a 
family  starting  out  for  the  baptism  of  their  infant;  another  with 
a  baby  dead  in  its  cradle,  the  mother  weeping  over  it;  and  a 
family  at  prayers  in  their  best  clothes  on  a  Sunday  morning.  In 
these  instances  the  cottages  are  carefully  constructed;  the  roof  and 
thatch  are  shown ;  inside  we  see  the  benches  and  furniture,  plates, 
dishes,  tools,  toys,  and  all  the  household  belongings  of  the  Swedish 
peasant.  One  tableau  represents  a  lake  with  a  boat  being  launched 
by  the  owner,  whose  wife  stands  ready  for  a  ferry  over.  The  scenes 
are  genuine  pictures  of  life,  and  the  parishes  from  which  the 
figures  come,  and  of  which  they  represent  the  manners  and 
costume,  have  very  probably  seen  no  changes  in  these  respects 
since  the  days  of  Gustavus  Adolphus. 

The  Dutch  undertake  no  section  of  the  Trocadero  buildings  ;  but 
they  have,  in  a  corner  of  their  share  of  the  Champ  de  Marsha  verv 
curious  collection  of  costumed  figures  answering  exactly  to  those 
just  described.  The  dresses  of  Friesland  and  of  other  provinces  of 
Holland  may  still  be  seen  on  gala  days  by  the  tourist,  and  the  gold 
head-dresses  and  ornaments  are  worn  by  maid  servants  and 
farmers’  wives  who  bring  their  produce  to  Rotterdam.  In  the 
Dutch  section  several  of  these  different  costumes  are  collected. 
These  figures  seem  to  afford  as  much  gratification  to  the  public 
as  the  finest  works  of  art  that  are  to  be  seen  in  the  place,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  crowds  that  beset  them. 

Though  there  are,  between  the  Spanish,  Egyptian,  Japanese,  and 
Belgians,  a  number  of  objects  well  worth  seeing  in  this  part  of 
the  Trocadero,  the  foreigners  cannot  be  said  to  have  taken  up 
their  part  in  the  year’s  retrospective  display  with  much  enthu¬ 
siasm.  The  cost  of  undertaking  a  share  in  the  contemporary 
exhibition,  with  the  annexes  into  which  it  is  found  to  expand,  is 
as  much  as  most  national  purses  can  afford.  The  Spanish  Govern¬ 
ment  shows  no  small  amount  of  public  spirit  in  doing  as  much 
as  it  has  done.  Its  treasures  have  not  to  be  sent  across  the  sea 
as  ours  have ;  but  what  has  been  brought  from  Spain  to  the 
Trocadero  is  bulky  and  precious,  requires  careful  packing,  and  has 
filled  many  railway  waggons.  All  such  expenses  must  fall  on 
the  State,  which,  in  the  present  instance,  is  the  principal  con¬ 
tributor.  French  collectors,  on  the  other  hand,  are  at  home ;  can 
easily  send  or  bring  their  precious  objects ;  and  can  superintend 


in  person  the  arrangement  of  the  cases.  Of  these  advantages 
they  have  fully  availed  themselves.  For  the  present,  at  least, 
we  must  be  content  to  have  dealt  at  length  with  the  foreign  con¬ 
tributions. 


THE  OPEltA  SEASON. 

\  MONG  the  performances  given  by  Mr.  Mapleson  in  a  supple- 
mentary  season  at  lowered  prices  which  came  to  an  end  last 
week  were  repetitions  of  Faust,  Carmen,  and  II  Talismano.  Of  Mme. 
Gerster’s  performance  of  Marguerite  we  have  already  spoken  at 
length.  In  a  certain  sense  Mme.  Gerster’s  rendering  of  Edith 
Plantagenet  in  the  insipid  and  pretentious  Talisman  is  yet  more 
remarkable.  That  is,  in  the  one  case  the  singer  has  a  great  part 
to  interpret ;  in  the  other  she  has  to  make  what  she  can  out  of 
nothing.  Only  such  acting  and  singing  as  Mme.  Gerster's  can  make 
so  poor  a  piece  of  work  as  II  Talismano  tolerable.  In  this  opera,  as 
in  Faust,  Signor  Faucelli’s  singing  was  remarkable  for  its  steadiness 
and  beauty.  We  cannot  pass  over  the  repetition  of  Faust  without 
dwelling  on  the  marked  improvement  made  by  Signor  Del  Puente 
in  the  part  of  Mephistopheles.  lie  struggles,  very  far  from  unsuc¬ 
cessfully,  with  the  difficulties  put  in  his  way  by  the  incompetent 
stage  management  of  the  cathedral  scene  ;  and  whereas  he  used  to 
be  feeble  and  ineffective  at  this  point,  it  is  now  one  of  his  most 
meritorious  scenes.  Carmen  is  an  opera  which  decidedly  grows 
upon  one.  The  music  has  beauty  and  originality,  and  the 
dramatic  construction  is  effective  and  striking.  We  fail  to 
understand  the  position  occupied  by  some  people  who  have  com¬ 
plained  bitterly  of  the  repulsive  character  of  the  story  and  of 
the  heroine.  It  is  true  that  Carmen  is  entirely  untroubled  by 
principles,  being  little  better  than  a  lively7-,  but  untaught  animal, 
and  that  her  conduct  leads  to  her  being  stabbed  by  a  jealous 
lover ;  but  at  its  worst  this  is  not  more  appalling  than  either 
Ilamlet.  or  Macbeth ;  and  it  is  Miss  Hauk’s  signal  merit  that  she 
contrives  to  make  Carmen  herself  absolutely  attractive.  Signor 
Del  Puente  sang  remarkably  well,  especially  in  the  "Toreador” 
song,  as  Escamillo.  Signor  Runcio,  who  played  Jose  in  place  of 
Signor  Campanini,  sang  with  excellent  intentions,  which  his 
means  were  unequal  to  fulfilling.  Thus  the  beautiful  unaccom¬ 
panied  phrase  outside  the  tavern  in  the  second  act  lost  much 
ot  its  effect.  Signor  Runcio’s  acting  in  the  following  scene  had 
much  truth  and  fire,  and  was  indeed,  if  anything,  too  forcibly 
lifelike. 

As  a  whole  it  is  impossible  to  look  back  with  satisfaction  upon 
the  opera  season  of  this  year.  For  some  seasons  past,  with 
the  exception  of  last  year’s  season  at  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre, 
the  performance  of  opera  at  both  houses  has  been  declining  in 
effect,  tone,  and  finish.  We  may  hope  that  next  season  will 
not  at  either  theatre  reach  a  lower  depth  than  has  been 
sounded  by  this.  Some  reasons  for  the  decline  which  has  been  ob¬ 
served  may  be  easily  found.  The  opera  has  long  ceased  to  be  the 
exclusive  resort  which  it  was  in  the  days  of  “  Fops’  Alley.”  When 
managers  could  no  longer  rely  for  support  upon  a  limited,  but 
certain,  patronage,  two  courses  were  evidently  open  to  them — 
either  to  appeal  to  such  part  of  the  fashionable  world  as  still  clung 
to  the  opera,  and  through  that  part  to  the  vast  number  of  foolish 
and  vulgar  people  who  go  to  the  opera,  not  because  they  care  the 
least  for  music,  but  because  it  is  “  the  opera,”  and  they  like  to 
ape  the  fashion  ;  or  to  take  such  measures  as  would  attract  the 
perhaps  not  equally  large,  but  still  considerable,  number  of  people 
who  will  make  some  sacrifices  in  order  to  hear  good  operatic 
music.  This  is  practically  what  has  been  done  during  the  supple¬ 
mentary  season  just  now  and  in  the  autumn  season  last  year  by  Mr. 
Mapleson,  and  possibly  the  result  may  encourage  further  efforts  in 
this  direction.  Of  the  other  line  of  policy — that  of  relying  entirely 
upon  a  few  “stars” — the  evil  consequences  have  been  over  and 
over  again  pointed  out  in  these  columns.  Yet  a  third  policy 
— that  of  engaging  a  number  of  “  stars  ”  to  sing  together — was 
pursued  last  season  at  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre,  and  the  result,  as 
far  as  the  audience  were  concerned,  was  all  that  could  be  desired. 

It  can  hardly,  one  would  think,  considering  the  salaries  now 
demanded  by  great  singers,  have  been  equally  satisfactory  from 
the  manager’s  point  of  view. 

One  reason  for  the  unsatisfactory  effect  of  operas  is  the  great 
decline  in  stage  management  at  both  houses,  both  as  to  the 
grouping  of  characters  and  chorus,  and  as  to  the  general  working 
of  stage  machinery.  This,  though  not  a  matter  of  primary 
artistic  importance,  is  still  worthy  of  great  attention  from  a 
dramatic  point  of  view,  as,  if  heed  is  not  given  to  these  mechanical 
and  apparently  trivial  matters,  the  effects  of  great  artists  are 
diminished,  and  those  of  such  singers  as  have  no  great  dramatic 
power  are  entirely  destroyed.  Even  the  finest  lyric  comedians 
cannot  but  fail  in  their  effects  in  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Valen¬ 
tine  in  Faust  if  one  half  of  the  cathedral  is  allowed  to  swing  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  for  some  feet  at  the  most  exciting  moment 
of  the  scene ;  and  no  one  can  be  expected  to  act,  much  less 
to  sing,  in  the  last  scene  of  11  Flauto  Magico,  who  is  in 
positive  danger  from  the  showers  of  red  fire  which  are  thrown 
about  by  obtrusively  visible  carpenters.  We  have  several 
times  noticed  the  utterly  puerile  and  offensive  effect  of  the 
change  of  scene  at  the  end  of  the  first  act  of  Faust,  which  has 
been  introduced  at  Govent  Garden  ;  and  whilst  on  the  subject  of 
stage  management  generally,  we  may  observe  that,  although  the 
change  is  of  no  greater  difficulty  than  the  very  simplest  pantomime 
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effect,  we  have  never  seen  it  successfully  managed  this  season1 
The  thing  is  in  itself  as  bad  as  it  can  be ;  and  perhaps  we  need  not 
deplore,  astonishing  as  it  is,  the  apparent  difficulty  of  its  execution. 
We  may  here  notice,  with  dislike,  a  growing  tendency  among  some 
contralto  singers  to  adopt,  in  pages’  parts,  the  style  of  dress 
familiar  in  Opera  Bouffe  rather  than  the  admirable  and  artistic 
kind  of  costume  worn  by  the  first  of  contraltos  and  one  of  the  ! 
very  first  of  singers — Mine.  Trebelli. 

At  both  houses  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  season  our  ears  were 
offended  by  frequent  noises  behind  the  scenes,  which  ought  to  be 
impossible  in  any  theatre  where  a  stage  manager  worthy  of  the 
name  exists.  We  may  here  also  notice  the  absurd  length  of  the 
waits  between  the  acts.  If  the  Opera  were  nothing  but  a  place  of 
meeting  for  people  who  wish  to  exchange  ideas  or  words,  there 
would  perhaps  be  no  objection  to  a  performance  consisting 
entirely  of  short  light  Italian  operas,  with  long  entr’actes  to 
enable  visits  from  box  to  box  to  be  made.  But,  as  it  is,  musicians 
and  the  general  public  do  go  to  the  opera,  where  serious  and  long 
works  are  performed  ;  and  people  bent  on  seeing  each  other  ought 
to  be  contented  with  from  ten  minutes  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
between  the  acts.  As  it  is,  great  works  are  mutilated,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  audience  are  wearied,  in  order  to  give  from 
twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour  between  the  acts.  The  per¬ 
formances  are  seldom  over  before  midnight,  and  often  last  much 
later.  These  late  hours  are  the  only  possible  excuse  for  the  ill-bred 
custom  which  we  have  before  noticed  of  leaving  the  stalls  during  the 
performance,  and  they  furnish  at  best  but  a  feeble  excuse ;  for 
those  who  cannot  wait  until  the  end  should  leave  in  the  entr’acte, 
and  sacrifice  a  part  of  what  they  perhaps  persuade  themselves 
is  their  own  pleasure  rather  than  disturb  the  whole  house  by 
climbing  over  their  neighbours,  perhaps  at  the  most  interesting 
point  of  the  opera.  In  spite  of  repeated  warnings  from  the  Lord 
Chamberlain’s  Office,  we  have  noticed  that  the  highly  inconvenient 
and  dangerous  practice  of  putting  chairs  in  the  gangways  has  not 
yet  been  given  up,  even  at  Her  Majesty’s,  in  the  building  of  which 
most  of  Captain  Shaw’s  recommendations  have  been  carried  out ; 
but  neither  inclines  instead  of  steps  nor  auxiliary  exit  doors  can 
be  of  any  use  in  the  case  of  an  alarm  of  fire,  it  the  ways  of  access 
to  those  inclines  and  doors  are  blocked  up.  Regulations  which  are 
allowed  to  be  systematically  disregarded  gain  nothing  in  authority 
by  ineffective  repetition. 

It  is  unusual  to  have  to  notice  three  operas  new  to  Eng¬ 
land  in  one  season,  and  the  managers  may  be  given  credit 
for  their  enterprise,  which  in  Mr.  Mapleson's  case  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  well  rewarded,  as  Carmen  seems  to  have  as  great  a 
success  with  the  general  public  as  it  has  with  musicians. 
Although  we  can  hardly  agree  with  those  who  predict  for  the 
work  the  same  success  as  that  which  Faust  has  enjoyed,  still 
it  is  almost  certain  to  keep  the  stage,  and  its  performance  will 
always  be  looked  forward  to  as  one  of  the  events  of  coming  seasons. 
Mr.  Gye  has  not  been  so  fortunate.  Neither  Paul  et  Virginie  nor 
Alma  l' Incant atr ice  has  gained  any  considerable  approval,  in  spite 
of  the  eflorts  made  for  their  success  by  Mile.  Albani,  M.  Capoul, 
and  other  singers.  Alma  is  indeed  a  remarkably  feeble  piece  of 
work,  and  its  repetition  would  hardly  prove  attractive. 

As  to  the  singers,  we  have  to  record  the  genuine  advance 
made  in  her  art  by  Mine.  Gerster,  which  has  been  kept  pace  with 
by  her  progress  in  public  favour.  Mines.  Patti  and  Albani  have 
fully  kept  up  their  great  reputations.  In  Mme.  Tremelli  Mr. 
Mapleson  has  found  a  singer  of  exquisite  voice  and  some  intelli¬ 
gence,  who  only  requires  education  and  application  to  take  a  high 
rank.  The  attempts  to  find  some  one  to  fill  the  place  of  Mme. 
Tietjens  have  not  been  very  fortunate.  Mine.  Cepeda  and  Mme. 
Pappenheim  have  some  merit,  and  may  enjoy  a  certain  amount  of 
public  favour ;  but  neither  of  them  can  ever  hope  to  reach  the 
position  formerly  held  by  the  great  singer  whom  we  have  lost. 
Signor  Gayarre  has  abandoned  bis  habit  of  exaggeration,  and  con¬ 
siderably  modified  his  style  of  singing,  with  the  best  effects,  as 
one  is  now  able  to  enjoy  his  generally  fine  vocalization  and  the 
great  beauty  of  many  parts  of  his  voice.  The  band  at  Her 
Majesty’s  has  not  reached  the  excellence  which  it  displayed  last 
year.  *At  Co  vent  Garden  the  instrumental  music  was  singularly 
bad  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  but  has. improved  considerably 
since  then.  The  firmness  and  steadiness  of  Signor  Bevignani’s  beat 
may  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  this.  The  advantages  of 
entrusting  the  band  on  one  evening  to  his  care  and  on  the  next 
to  Signor  Yianesi’s  have  yet  to  be  shown. 


REVIEWS. 


PAISLEY  ABBEY.* 

rpHE  Abbey  Church  of  Paisley  is  one  of  the  few  ecclesiastical 
J-  monuments  of  Scotland  which  have  been  preserved  from  utter 
ruin.  Though  the  conventual  buildings  have  disappeared,  and  the 
choir  and  transepts  of  the  church  are  unroofed  and  crumbling  to 
decay,  the  nave  is  still  entire,  and  is  used  as  the  church  of  the  so- 
called  Abbey  Parish.  His  long  connexion  with  the  Abbey  as 
minister  of  the  parish  for  nearly  twenty  years  has  moved  Dr.  Lees 
to  write  the  history  of  this  most  interesting  relic  of  bygone  ages, 

*  The  Abbey  of  Paisley  from  its  Foundation  till  its  Dissolution.  By  J, 
Cameron  Lees,  D.D.  Paisley :  Alex.  Gardner.  1878. 


of  which  he  says  the  “  very  stones  are  dear  to  him.”  He  has 
brought  to  bear  on  his  subject  both  zeal  and  sympathy.  He  has 
carefully  searched  out  and  examined  into  all  the  records,  whether 
in  stone  or  on  parchment,  which  remain  to  tell  of  the  colony  of 
Benedictines  whose  deeds  he  has  taken  in  hand  to  chronicle.  He  has 
identified  himself  with  the  walls  within  which  he  has  ministered  for 
so  long,  and  somewhat  of  the  spirit  of  the  founders  has  come  upon 
him,  and  opened  his  eyes  to  look  with  respect  and  admiration 
on  the  early  abbots  who  were  worthy  heads  of  the  brotherhood, 
and  beneath  whose  fostering  care  the  stately  fabric  rose.  Bound 
up  as  it  was  with  the  fortunes  of  the  family  of  Stewart,  the  Abbey 
of  Paisley  comes  oftener  to  the  front  in  the  history  of  Scotland 
than  most  of  the  other  religious  houses.  The  fact  that  the  first 
founder  chose  out  the  Shropshire  Wenlock  as  the  model  for  his 
new  monastery,  and  brought  from  Wenlock  the  brethren  to  inhabit 
it,  is  one  of  the  strongest  links  in  the  chain  of  presumptive 
evidence  which  connects  the  house  of  Stuart  with  the  Breton 
Count  who  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  Conqueror. 

The  site  that  the  Stuart  gave  for  his  monastery  was  well  chosen 
for  the  wants  of  the  Benedictines.  It  was  rich  both  in  wood  and 
water.  The  building  rose  in  the  centre  of  a  fertile  tract  of  meadow 
land  beside  the  Cart,  and  not  far  from  the  river  Clyde— at  that 
time  much  wider  than  it  is  now — on  the  banks  of  which  stood  his 
own  castle  of  Renfrew.  The  meadow  land  was  ringed  round  by 
wide-spreading  forest,  a  convenient  ranging  ground  for  the  vast 
herds  of  swine  whose  flesh  was  the  staple  animal  food  in  Scotland 
at  that  period  ;  while  at  no  great  distance  was  the  moss  where  the 
monks  could  cut  unlimited  supplies  of  peat,  the  simplest  form  of 
fuel,  and  one  greatly  used  in  Scotland  before  the  discovery  of  the 
usefulness  of  coal — a  discovery  for  which,  as  well  as  for  many  other 
blessings  of  civilization,  Scotland  is  indebted  to  the  much-abused 
regular  clergy.  The  Priory  of  Paisley  shared  the  fortunes  of  its 
patrons.  As  they  rose  in  power,  it  increased  in  wealth.  The 
family  became  famous  as  foster-fathers  of  the  Church,  and  this 
beneficent  spirit  was  handed  down  from  father  to  son  as  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  generation  passed  away.  Each  new  Stewart,  when  he 
came  into  his  own,  confirmed  the  gifts  of  his  father,  and  added 
others  of  his  own.  Thus  the  revenues  of  the  monastery  in¬ 
creased,  till  it  collected  the  tithes  of  half  the  parish  churches  in 
Ayrshire  and  in  Bute.  Unhappily  for  Paisley,  not  all  its  bene¬ 
factors  had  such  complaisant  families.  Though  the  Earl  of  Lennox 
gave  to  the  house  at  Paisley  three  parishes  in  the  Lennox  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Clyde,  yet  it  was  long  before  they  could  be 
wrung  out  of  the  grasp  of  Duffgall,  the  Earl’s  brother,  who 
pleaded  a  prior  claim,  and  had  on  his  side  that  strongest  of  all 
arguments — the  right  of  possession,  supported  by  the  consciousness 
that  he  was  much  too  near  the  line  of  the  Highland  border  to  be 
easily  dislodged.  Nor  did  the  matter  end  with  Duffgall.  His 
heirs  in  the  third  generation  revived  his  claim,  and  tbe  monks 
of  Paisley  had  to  stir  up  against  their  opponents  all  the  power  of  the 
Church  and  the  Benedictines,  and  to  threaten  them  with  all 
the  terrors  of  excommunication  before  their  indisputable 
right  to  the  territory  in  question  was  finally  recognized. 
They  had  far-away  Highland  parishes,  too,  among  the  Argyle- 
shire  hills,  for  fate  having  willed  that  the  great  Somerled, 
the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  should  fall  in  battle  near  Renfrew  in  1166, 
his  son  Reginald,  for  the  repose  of  his  father’s  soul,  gave  large  gifts 
to  the  priory  which  soon  afterwards  was  founded  near  the  site 
of  his  father’s  death.  This  patronage  of  the  monks  of  Paisley  by 
the  Lords  of  the  Isles  was  a  cause  of  great  heart-burning  and  jea¬ 
lousy  to  Somerled’s  own  Cistercian  house  of  Saddel.  But  the  Cister¬ 
cians  among  the  barren  rocks  of  Kintyre  could  plume  themselves 
on  the  fact  that  the  head  of  their  house  was  an  abbot,  and  as  such 
took  precedence  of  and  could  look  down  upon  the  Prior  of  the 
wealthy  Clugniacs.  It  was  not  till  1 245  that  Paisley  was  raised 
to  the  level  of  the  other  great  monasteries  when  the  Bishop  of 
Glasgow,  being  at  the  Council  of  Lyons,  brought  its  case  before 
the  Pope  and  the  Abbot  of  Clugny,  and  gained  for  it  the  long- 
coveted  dignity,  which  was  increased  by  the  grant  of  the  power  of 
the  mitre  and  the  ring  in  1 384. 

The  Abbey  shared  in  the  evil  days  that  were  in  store  for 
the  kingdom  during  the  War  of  Independence.  On  the  strength 
of  one  line  in  Fordun  of  questionable  authenticity,  Dr.  Lees 
holds  that  it  was  burned  by  the  English  in  1 307 ;  he  also 
brings  forward  arguments  to  show  that  it  was  the  Abbot  of 
Paisley,  and  not,  as  has  hitherto  been  generally  believed,  the 
Bishop  of  Glasgow,  who  was  commissioned  to  absolve  Bruce  for 
the  murder  of  the  Red  Comyn.  Certain  it  is  that  the  Abbey, 
like  its  patron  the  Stewart,  cast  in  its  lot  with  the  popular 
hero.  When  more  settled  times  came,  they  found  it  so  impover¬ 
ished  that  even  such  a  small  gift  as  half  a  stone  of  wax  won  for  the 
givers  the  perpetual  brotherhood  and  prayers  of  the  whole  order  of 
Clugny.  But  with  the  accession  of  the  Stewarts  to  the  throne 
its  palmy  days  returned,  and  a  succession  of  energetic  and 
long-lived  abbots  raised  once  more  the  fallen  fortunes  of 
the  house  to  a  height  greater  than  that  from  which  they  had 
fallen.  To  refill  their  empty  coffers  the  Abbots  acted  as  money¬ 
lenders  and  licensed  victuallers,  the  right  to  sell  wine  within 
their  gates  being  one  of  their  most  esteemed  privileges.  Gradually, 
too,  the  burgh  of  Paisley  was  growing  up  beneath  the  shadow 
of  the  church.  In  the  time  of  that  Abbot  Shaw  who  added 
greatly  to  the  monastic  buildings  and  surrounded  the  precincts 
with  a  wall,  described  as  a  mile  in  circuit  and  adorned  with 
statues  of  hewn  stone,  the  town  was  raised  by  Royal  charter  from 
James  IV.  into  a  free  burgh  of  regality.  Its  privileges  included 
power  to  try  offenders  even  when  their  misdeeds  trenched  on  the  four 
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points  of  the  Crown,  snd  also  the  much  sought  after  right  of  hang¬ 
ing.  We  see  what  an  offence  the  lesser  privilege  of  holding  fairs 
and  setting  up  a  market-cross  was  in  the  eyes  of  the  burghers  of 
the  adjacent  Royal  burgh  of  Renfrew,  and  how  they  resented  it 
from  the  records  of  the  King’s  wrath  when  a  band  of  Renfrew 
men  came  under  cover  of  night  and  knocked  down  the  said 
market-cross.  Nor  was  this  the  last  of  it,  for  one  market-day  a 
company  of  them  appeared  in  the  market-place  of  Paisley  seizing 
a  quarter  of  beef,  a  “  cabok  of  cheese,”  and  a  “  wynd  of  white 
claith  "  for  a  “  penny  of  custom,”  which  they  looked  on  as  their 
due.  A  free  fight  seems  to  have  followed  and  the  Bailies  of  the 
Abbot  recovered  the  sequestrated  goods  and  sent  the  spoilers  back 
empty-handed.  But  it  was  not  only  with  the  burgesses  of  Renfrew 
that  the  Abbey  had  to  fight  for  its  privileges.  Its  fair  fortune  was 
looked  on  with  a  grudging  eye  by  the  lords  spiritual  as  well  as 
temporal,  and  the  abbots  had  a  turbulent  time  of  it  and  hard  work 
to  hold  their  own. 

The  records  of  some  of  these  disputes  serve  as  excellent 
illustrations  of  the  constant  jealousies,  rivalry,  and  wrangling 
that  went  on  between  the  regular  and  secular  clergy.  The 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow  especially  could  ill  brook  the  sight  of  so 
powerful  and  wealthy  a  community,  who,  in  his  own  diocese, 
within  sound  of  his  cathedral  bells,  pluming  themselves  on 
their  privileges  as  an  offshoot  from  Clugny,  set  his  authority  at 
defiance,  built  a  great  church,  and  chartered  a  burgh  equal  if 
not  superior  to  his  own.  Thus  it  came  about  that  lie  made  con¬ 
tinual  efforts  to  assert  his  supremacy  over  Paisley,  efforts  that  were  as 
continually  resisted  by  the  stout-hearted  abbots.  It  must  have  made 
no  small  stir  within  the  walls  of  the  Abbey  when  in  the  gathering 
twilight  of  a  winter  afternoon  the  rural  dean  of  Glasgow  out  on  a 
visitation  appeared  at  the  gate  and  demanded  admittance.  But 
the  gates  were  not  opened  at  his  demand,  nor  indeed  until  after  long- 
and  weary  waiting,  subdued  by  the  increasing  cold  and  approaching 
night,  he  solemnly  declared  in  presence  of  witnesses  that  he  came  not 
in  an  official  capacity,  but  merely  asked  hospitality  as  a  stranger 
and  a  traveller.  One  of  the  witnesses  was  a  notary,  who  straightway 
drew  up  a  public  instrument  of  this  declaration.  At  other  times 
the  abbots  were  eager  to  enlist  the  good  offices  of  the  Archbishop 
to  bring  to  order  the  Bishop  of  Argvle,  who  had  a  trick  of  seizing 
the  tithes  of  certain  parishes  belonging  to  the  Abbey  in  his  diocese. 
But  the  Highland  Bishop  had  as  little  reverence  f  or  his  spiritual 
superior  as  the  abbots  themselves,  and  generally  returned  an 
evasive  answer,  but  never  the  money.  As  a  guest  we  may  be  sure 
the  rural  dean  was  treated  with  all  due  honour,  for  the  Abbey  was 
noted  for  its  hospitality.  Chief  among  its  illustrious  guests  was 
James  IV.,  with  whom  Paisley  was  a  favourite  resting  place  in  the 
intervals  between  Iris  frequent  journeys  to  the  extremities  of  his 
dominions.  But  it  was  not  to  fortune’s  favourites  alone  that  the 
Abbey  doors  were  thrown  open  in  welcome.  Its  walls  offered  shelter 
in  life  and  in  death  to  fallen  majesty  and  humbled  pride.  Before 
the  high  altar  rested  the  bones  of  that  most  miserable  of  the  Stewart 
line  who,  bereft  of  his  children  and  betrayed  by  his  brother,  died 
the  mere  shadow  of  a  king,  and  was  laid  by  his  own  desire  in  a 
nameless  grave.  Chief  among  those  who,  after  being  worsted  in 
the  battle  of  life,  were  fain  to  seek  peace  and  security  beneath  the 
robe  of  the  brotherhood  and  in  the  obscurity  of  their  quiet  cloister, 
was  that  John,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  whose  strivings  after  a  crown 
had  won  him  nothing  better  than  a  monk’s  cowl.  He  was  there 
when  James  halted  at  the  Abbey  on  his  way  to  and  from  the 
shrine  of  St.  Ninian  whither  he  went  to  expiate  by  penance 
his  own  guilt  in  acting  as  rebelliously  towards  his  own  father. 
The  rebel  vassal’s  voice  must  have  mingled  with  that  of  the  King 
who  had  shorn  him  of  almost  regal  power,  as  they  both 
joined  in  chanting  the  services  of  the  Church.  A  century  lator 
and  the  grotesque  heads  beneath  the  massive  corbels  looked  down 
on  another  J ohn,  the  last  of  Paisley's  abbots,  to  whom  fate  had  been 
even  more  cruel.  Through  the  halcyon  days  of  his  primacy  he  still 
kept  his  title  of  Abbot  of  Paisley  ;  and,  when  after  guiding  the  helm 
of  the  State  and  rising  to  be  first  in  the  kingdom,  he  was  broken 
down  by  persecution  and  adversity,  he  crept  back  by  stealth  to  wor¬ 
ship  once  more  after  the  manner  of  his  fathers  before  the  altar  of  the 
church  of  his  own  Abbey.  The  church  must  have  been  almost  as 
much  changed  as  the  abbot  by  that  time  ;  for  though  the  preachers 
were  never  welcomed  in  Paisley,  a  visitation  of  what  Knox  calls 
the  “  rascal  multitude  ”  had  defaced  the  church  and  robbed  it  of 
all  the  ornaments  enumerated  with  so  much  pride  and  delight  in 
the  times  of  Abbot  Thomas  Tervas.  Before  his  own  fall  came 
Abbot  John  had  done  his  best  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  old  pile 
by  making  it  over  to  a  lay  commendator,  his  own  nephew  Claude, 
whose  descendant  is  now  the  head  of  the  Hamiltons. 

>  The  Paisley  people  had  too  kindly  a  memory  of  the  benefits  con¬ 
ferred  on  their  town  by  the  abbots  to  be  very  eager  to  join  the  new 
faith  or  to  receive  its  ministers  cordially.  And  the  presence  of  the 
Hamiltons,  who  had  taken  up  their  abode  in  what  was  now  called 
the  Place  of  Paisley,  strengthened  them  in  their  obstinacy.  Even 
the  noted  preacher  Boyd,  of  Trochrig,  who  had  won  fame  for  his 
learning  and  eloquence  among  the  Huguenots  of  France,  complained 
bitterly  of  violence  done  to  his  dwelling-house  and  to  his  books, 
and  fled  discomfited  from  so  troublesome  a  charge.  But  his  wrongs 
were  revenged  on  the  first  Countess  of  Abercorn,  who,  on  suspicion 
of  being  a  Papist,  was  lodged  in  Glasgow  gaol,  and  only  got  back 
to  her  own  house  to  die  of  the  illness  she  had  caught  there. 
Though  the  ministers  found  it  so  hard  at  first  to  get  a  footing  in  the 
Abbey,  by  the  time  when  the  Restoration  set  up  episcopacy  again 
they  had  won  the  hearts  of  the  people,  whose  sympathy  now  was 


all  with  the  ousted  ministers,  and  respectable  burghers  were  ready  to 
plead  drunkenness  or  any  other  vice  as  an  excuse  from  holdingthe 
office  of  elder  under  the  new  curates.  The  ministers  of  Paisley 
were  leaders  among  the  resisters  of  the  enforced  episcopacy.  In 
vain  within  the  Abbey  walls  the  voice  of  the  saintly  Leighton 
was.  heard  suing  for  peace,  and  bidding  these  nonconforming 
ministers  beware  how  they  rent  the  unity  of  the  Church  for 
a  question  which  was  one  of  names  alone.  His  words  fell 
idle  to  the  ground.  But  when  a  few  years  later  the  godly  Mr. 
Hutcheson  from  the  same  pulpit  expounded  the  much  more 
congenial  text,  “  Thou  ^halt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live  ”  his 
eloquence  fired  the  multitude,  and  resulted  in  the  judicial  murder 
of  several  offenders  charged  with  the  crime  of  witchcraft.  All  this 
time  the  monastic  buildings  were  gradually  disappearing,  and  the 
old  church  was  gradually  falling  to  decay.  Dr.  Lees  gives  us  a 
peep  of  the  state  in  which  it  was  when  used  as  the  church  of  the 
parish,  %fith  the  birds  fluttering  in  and  out  of  the  holes  in  the  roof 
over  the  heads  of  the  worshippers  below  who  were  brawling  even  to 
blood-shedding  for  possession  of  the  favourite  places.  After  nar¬ 
rowly  escaping  destruction  on  the  proposal  of  one  of  the  heritors  to 
pull  it  down  and  build  up  a  barn-like  tabernacle  with  the  materials, 
the  nave  has  been  during  Dr.  Lees’s  incumbency  in  some  measure 
repaired  and  restored.  Nothing  but  a  doorway  is  left  of  the  work 
of  the  early  founders.  The  greater  part  of  the  church,  as  it  now 
stands,  like  most  of  the  ecclesiastical  monuments  of  Scotland,  belongs 
to  the  Middle  .Pointed  period,  and  has  no  special  features  of  interest 
save  the  triforium  and  the  huge  corbels.  At  the  end  of  the  south 
transept  still  stands  entire  a  chapel  whose  name  carries  us  back  to 
the  days  of  the  Oolumban  saints.  The  site  chosen  by  the  first 
Stewart  had  already  been  hallowed  by  the  choice  of  the  “  glorious 
confessor  St.  Mirrin,”  whose  special  patronage  was  sought  for  the 
statelier  edifice  that  replaced  his  lowly  cell.  In  the  chapel  of  St. 
Mirrin,  built  1499,  are  some  panels  of  sculpture  of  very  much 
older  date  which  Dr.  Lees  interprets  as  representing  the  life  and 
miracles  of  the  saint.  Here,  too,  is  the  tomb  which  tradition 
points  out  as  that  of  Margery  Bruce,  the  “  lass  ”  with  whom  the 
crown  “came”  to  the  Stewart  line.  It  is  now  the  burial-place  of 
the  Hamiltons,  and  Dr.  Lees  draws  attention  to  the  exceedingly 
dirty,  and  neglected  state  in  which  the  chapel  has  been  allowed  to 
remain,  and  explains  that  the  responsibility  for  this  rests  with  the 
Duke  of  Abercorn. 

Not  the  least  valuable  part  of  Dr.  Lees's  book  is  the  appen¬ 
dices.  Among  other  interesting  documents  reproduced  in  them  is 
the  rental-book  of  the  Abbey,  an  examination  of  which  proves  that 
the  monks  were  good  landlords  as  well  as  careful  accountants. 
We  also  find  an  explanation  of  how  the  famous  Black- 
book  of  Paisley,  an  early,  if  not  the  oldest,  copy  of  the 
Scotichronicon  come  to  its  present  resting-place  in  the  British 
Museum.  Dr.  Lees  also  gives  us  a  list  of  the  Priors  and  Abbots, 
so  far  as  they  are  known,  and  of  the  Covenanting  ministers  who 
looked  upon  themselves  as  their  successors  in  spiritual  if  not  in 
temporal  power.  That  the  new  church  was  not  a  whit  behind  the 
old  in  intolerance  and  persecution  in  Paisley  as  elsewhere  may  be 
gathered  from  the  minutes  of  the  Kirk  Sessions.  There  we  find 
that  the  sin  of  staying  away  from  sermons  was  heavily  visited  even 
on  sick  folk.  One  poor  woman,  who  pleaded  bodily  infirmity,  had 
to  submit  to  be  dragged  from  her  home  and  carried  into  the  church 
on  “  ane  wand  bed  ”  before  her  persecutors  were  appeased.  Dr. 
Lees  himself,  however,  though  a  Presbyterian  divine,  is  singularly 
free  from  Presbyterian  prejudice,  as  he  shows  by  the  impartiality  of 
his  treatment  of  priest  and  presbyter  alike.  He  points  out  the 
good  done  by  the  monks  in  an  early  age  by  keeping  alive  what 
learning  and  civilization  there  was  in  the  kingdom.  He  takes  care 
to  show  that  the  decay  of  discipline  among  them  dates  from  the 
taking  from  them  the  right  to  elect  their  own  abbots,  and  the  cor¬ 
rupt  practice  of  conferring  the  abbeys  on  the  illegitimate  kindred 
of  the  kings  or  great  nobles.  He  asserts  boldly  that  it  was  not  the 
knowledge  of  Scripture  among  the  people,  but  the  rapacity  of  the 
lairds,  which  brought  about  the  Reformation  in  Scotland  ;  that  the 
Church  lands  only  went  to  enrich  a  few  families,  who  made  a  very 
bad  use  of  the  wealth  so  gained,  and  that,  in  the  present  instance, 
the  founding  of  the  grammar  school  is  the  only  good  that  has  come 
to  the  community  from'  the  spoiling  of  Paisley.  Nor  is  he  slow 
to  admit  that  the  priest  who  suffers  death  for  saying  mass  in  what 
he  believes  to  be  the  fulfilment  of  his  duty  is  at  least  as  worthy  of 
veneration  as  a  Covenanter  who  courted  martyrdom  by  singing 
psalms  at  a  conventicle  rather  than  “  sit  under  ”  an  uncovenanted 
minister. 

The  clearness  and  good  sense  which  Dr.  Lees  displays  in  illus¬ 
trating  his  subject  are  as  patent  as  his  impartiality,  and  prove  that 
he  is  well  read  in  the  latest  as  well  as  in  the  earliest  authorities  on 
the  history  of  Scotland.  Besides  being  trustworthy  as  to  facts, 
his  book  is  so  pleasantly  written  that  no  one  who  once  dips  into  it 
will  willingly  lay  it  down  till  he  has  traced  the  fortunes  of  the  old 
Abbey  to  its  closing  hours.  Dr.  Lees  ha3  done  his  work  well 
because  it  has  been  a  labour  of  love,  undertaken  with  the  intent 
of  kindling  in  other  minds  something  of  the  affection  which  he 
himself  feels  for  this  memento  of  the  generosity  and  devotion  of 
a  past  generation.  We  heartily  join  in  the  hope  expressed  by  Dr. 
Lees  on  his  last  page  that  this  fine  church,  admirable  for  its  archi¬ 
tectural  excellence,  and  still  more  interesting  from  its  traditions 
and  associations,  may  ere  long  be  restored  in  whole,  as  it  now  is 
in  part,  until  it  may  be  worthy  to  stand  side  by  side  with  its  old 
rival  the  Cathedral,  whose  spires  are  dimly  seen  piercing  tho 
canopy  of  smoke  that  broods  over  the  thousand  chimneys  of  the 
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adiacent  city.  In  an  age  when  church  restoration  is  carried  to 
such  an  excess  that  it  too  often  means  church  demolition,  surely 
an  appeal  for  means  to  repair  the  breaches  of  this  ancient  building, 
containing  tbe  tombs  of  tbe  first  founders  of  our  own  Royal  race, 
will  not  be  beard  in  vain. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  DRINK.* 

THE  history  of  intoxicating  drinks  is  a  topic  which  Mr.  Samuel- 
son  does  'not  treat  in  a  Rabelaisian  style.  TftiNQ  is  the  last 
word  that  he  would  dream  of  taking  for  his  motto,  and  so  careless 
is  he  of  tbe  great  authorities  of  times  past,  that  the  name  ot  the 
Cure  of  Meudon  does  not  even  occur  in  his  copious  index.  lie 
devotes  some  pages  to  tbe  study  of  tippling  m  Persia,  and  he  has 
nothing  to  say  about  Omar,  the  poet  of  the  vine.  lie  quotes  a  very 
jolly  old  German  catch — 

Bihit  hera,  bibit  herus, 

Bibit  miles,  bibit  clerus, 

Bibit  ille,  bibit  ilia, 

Bibit  servus  cum  ancilla — - 

but  he  says  nothing  about  the  drinking  songs  of  Anacreon.  Mr. 
Samuelson  is  extremely  careless  about  the  character  of  the  autho¬ 
rities  be  quotes.  "When  be  writes  of  toping  in  the  middle  ages,  he 
does  not  always  refer  his  readers  to  original  documents, but,  as  a  rule, 
to  the  compilations  of  Dr.  Doran  and  Mr.  Jeafireson,  and  a  book 
called  Humes  of  Other  Days.  The  people  who  made  these  books 
may  have  quoted  their  authorities  correctly,  but  we  do  not  like  the 
security.  Thus  Mr.  Samuelson’s  History  of  Drink  has  scarcely 
any  literary  value,  and  carries  no  weight  at  all  with  the 
scholar.  It  is  a  large  pamphlet,  in  which  facts,  chosen  in  a  more 
or  less  casual  way,'  are  treated  with  fairness  and  moderation. 
Mr.  Samuelson  lias  strong  views  of  liis  own  about  the  value  ot  pei- 
missive  legislation  in  aid  of  temperance,  but  he  is  far  from  being  a 
fanatic.  He  constantly  reminds  bis  readers  of  the  fallacies  implied 
in  the  ordinary  way  of  using  statistics.  He  is  not  deluded  by  the 
nonsense  of  the  “  temperance  critics ”  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  In  short,  bis  volume  is  interesting  and  fair  enough,  though 
it  is  neither  brilliant  nor  exhaustive,  nor  in  any  sense  the  work  of 
a  scholar. 

Mr.  Samuelson  begins  by  looking  at  drink  with  the  eye  of  the 
“  Agriologist,”  if  we  may  adopt  Mr.  Max  Muller's  name  for  the 
comparative  student  of  human  customs.  It  seems  that  Dr.  B.  W. 
Richardson  has  denied  that  there  is  “an  instinctive  desire  in  the 
human  race  for  alcoholic  or  other  artificial  stimulants.  Tbe 
question  could  not  be  properly  settled  till  a  great  many  other  pro¬ 
blems  had  been  disposed  of.  Mr.  Samuelson  brings .  forward  tbe 
example  of  African  and  other  savag'es  who,  not  having  access  to 
tbe  fire-water  of  the  white  man,  drink  palm-wine  and  otliei  intoxi¬ 
cating  beverages.  This  instance,  and  a  hundred  such  instances,  will 
not  convince  the  firm  believers  in  the  theory  of  universal  degrada¬ 
tion.  They  reply  that  all  savages  were  once,  heaven  knows  when, 
in  a  delightful  state  of  primitive  civilization,  that  they  pushed 
civilization  so  far  as  to  learn  how  to  brew  strong  drink  (perhaps 
like  the  Piets,  from  materials  as  unpromising  as  heather),  and 
that  (no  one  can  tell  why)  they  afterwards  became  degraded 
and  lost  all  their  cultivation  except  the  trick  of  getting 
drunk.  It  is  in  vain  to  argue  with  people  who  take  this 
view  of  the  history  of  tbe  mental  and  moral  condition  of  savages. 
"Where  Mr.  Samuelson  finds  Tartars  drinking  themselves  drunk  on 
some  compound  of  mare's  milk,  and  other  savages  making  merry 
on  the  fermented  juice  of  chewed  roots,  he  assumes  that  these 
liquors  are  primitive,  and  that  they  satisfy  a  primitive  taste  for 
tippling.  Indeed  a  people  must  be  most  satisfactorily  degraded 
which,"  after  it  had  once  known  the  gift  of  Dionysus,  fell  back  on 
fermented  mare's  milk.  To  every  one  who  does  not  see  why 
he  should  believe  in  such  backsliding,  Mr.  Samuelson’s  position 
seems  impregnable.  Drinking  is  a  vice  of  savages,  and  when 
savages  meet  civilization  they  do  not  alter  their  habits,  but 
only"  their  beverages.  They  get  as  drunk  or  even  more  drunken 
than  before,  like  Porson  when  he  exchanged  the  society  of  the 
learned  Brunck  for  that  of  the  more  learned  Runkhen.  It 
may  be  true  that  some  really  degraded  bu-barians,  like  the 
FueMans,  may  have  fallen  so  low  that  they  can  think  of 
nothing  to  ferment.  In  that  case  they  really  acquire 
a  new  vice  when  they  encounter  civilization  in  the  shape 
of  rum.  As  a  rule,  however,  savages  are  acquainted  with  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquors  of  various  degrees  of  nastiness ;  and  they  get  drunk 
either  by  way  of  amusement  when  they  have  no  prisoners  to 
torture,  or  by  way  of  cultivating  their  religious  sentiments  on  high 
days  and  holidays.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  so  safe  to  maintain 
that  tbe  vice  of  savages  dies  out  in  tbe  highest  civilizations.  Our 
ancestors  drank  terribly  in  the  age  of  Anne  ;  and  Socrates,  in  the 
Periclean  period,  was  a  four-bottle  man  or  even  better  (for  who 
can  gauge  tbe  crater  of  the  Symposium?)  As  to  tbe  Roman 
power  of  imbibing,  Mr.  Samuelson  is  an  author  far  too  chaste  to 
quote  freely  from  the  version  of  the  Satyricon  presented  to  a  curious 
public  by  Mi-.  Bohn.  He  merely  hints  at  the  existence  of  a 
work  which  certainly  is  not  well  suited  to  the  drawing-room  table. 

Drinking  is  the  vice  of  savages,  let  us  repeat ;  and,  as  man 
“  works  out  the  beast,”  be  ought  to  work  out  the  love  of  liquor. 
Mr.  Samuelson  thinks  that,  on  the  whole,  there  are  traces  of  “  a 
gratifying  diminution  ”  of  intemperance  in  modern  socioty.  Before 
reaching  modern  society,  however,  he  has  to  inspect  the  old  civi- 
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lizations,  like  that  of  the  Chinese  and  of  the  race  well 
known  as  the  Aryans  of  India.  Confucius  seems  to  have 
had  very  sensible  notions  about  liquor.  “  A  virtuous  King 
Wan  is  mentioned  who  admonished  princes  and  rulers  not  to 
indulge  too  freely  in  strong  drink.”  The  middle  classes,  however, 

“  indulged  freely  ”  ;  and  about  the  Emperor  Ain  we  read,  with 
pain,  “he  was  reverently  and  unchangingly  bent  on  doing  and 
cherishin°*  what  provoked  resentment.  He  gave  himself  up  com¬ 
pletely  tcT spirits.”  Mr.  Samuelson  thinks  that  Buddha,  or  rather 
his  theory  of  life,  was  the  Tather  Matthew,  of  China..  The 
Chinese  do  not  now  drink  so  much  as  they  did  in  the  time  of 
Fung  ;  they  drink  little,  but  “  they  like  that  little  strong,”  and  hot. 

“  Many  Chinamen,  however,  cannot  stand  even  a  small  quantity  of 
wine,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing,  when  the  feast  is  in  an  eating- 
house,  to  hire  one  of  the  theatrical  singing-boys  to  perform 
vicariously  such  heavy  drinking  as  may  be  required  by  custom  or 
exacted  by  forfeit.”  “  Some  oldsters,”,  says  Thackeray,  “  take  a 
horrid  pleasure  in  making  boys  drunk,’"  and  .  really  the  religion  of 
Sakva  Muui  can  have  done  but  little  for  Chinese  morality,  it  the 
devotees,  while  they,  coward-like,  shun  the  bow7!,  intoxicate  the 
voun°*  and  melodious  choristers  of  the  national  theatre.  To  tell 
the  truth,  the  causes  of  the  temperance  of  the  Chinese  have  little 
to  do  with  religion.  Some  Chinamen  are  sober  because  they 
literally  need  every  cash  they  possess  to  buy  rice  and  clothing  , 
others  "devote  themselves  exclusively  to  opium;  and  others,  as 
we  have  been  told,  “  cannot  stand  even  a  small  quantity  cl 

wine.”  .  , 

If  tbe  Chinese  are  not  all  that  the  moralist  could  desire,  whac 
shall  we  sav  of.  the  early  Aryans  of  Iudia  ?  If  ever  theie.  were 
persons  for  whose  virtue,  purity,  excellent  intentions,  and  simple 
habits  one  could  have  gone  bail,  these  exemplary  persons  were  the 
early  Aryans.  Mr.  Max  Muller  brings  them  to  the  front  when¬ 
ever  be  wishes  to  prove  that  Fetishism  was  not  a  primitive  religion. 
They  called  their  daughters  “  little  milk-maids,”  philology  tells  us, 
and'we  think  of  them  quaffing  moderate  draughts  of  milk,  venera¬ 
ting  the  clear,  blue  vault  of  heaven,  and  telling  anecdotes  about 
the  Sun,  and  his  encounters  with  the  winds  and  the  clouds.  Mr. 
Samuelson  comes,  with  quotations  from  the  Rig-A  eda,  and  destroys 
our  dream.  The  ATedas,  according  to  this  new  commentator,  ate 
little  better  than  a  series  of  drinking-songs,  more  daring  than  tnis. 
of  Dibdin : — 

I  showed  him  the  stuff,  and  he  twigged  it, 

And  it  soon  set  his  reverence  agog, 

And  he  swigged,  and  Dick  swigged, 

And  Bill  swigged,  and  Nick  swigged, 

And  we  all  of  us  swigged  it, 

And  we  swore  there  was  nothing  like  grog. 

Substitute  Soma  for  grog,  the  god  Indra  for  the  chaplain,  the 
priests  for  the  sailors,  and  you  have  the  Vedas — if  we  are  to  be¬ 
lieve  Mr.  Samuelson.  The  Rig- Veda  from  beginning  to  end 
abounds  with  references  to  the  supposed  “  drinking  proclivities”  of 
the  deities,  especially  of  Indra  : 

To  the  effect  of  the  libations  poured  out  to  him  by  liis  worshippers  all  his 
eifts  are  attributed.  “  Come  hither,  0  Indra,  to  our  sacrifice.  Drink  of 
the  soma,  O  soma-drinker  ;  thine  intoxication  is  that  which  gives  us 
abundance  of  cows.”  “  Come  hither,  O  Indra,  and  intoxicate  thyself.” 
Indra  was  not  believed  to  be  capable  of  accomplishing  any  heroic  deed 
unless  he  was  intoxicated.  For  example,  “  When  he  (Indra)  combated 
against  the  withliolder  of  rain  (V'litra),  in  his  inebriation,  the  refreshing 
rain  rushed  down  the  declivity  like  rivers.”  “  When  Indra,  animated  by 
soma,  destroyed  the  defences  of  Vala  with  the  thunderbolt,  as  did  Trita.” 
Just  as  in  one  of  the  Hebrew  psalms  every  verse  ends  with  the  words,  “  For 
His  mercy  endureth  for  ever,”  so  in  one  hymn  to  Indra  each  verse  concludes 
as  follows :  “  In  the  intoxication  which  soma  has  caused  him,  see  what 
Indra  has  accomplished.”  The  account  of  his  toping  powers  is  in  some 
cases  ludicrous,  for  he  is  described  as  taking  such  copious  draughts  of  soma 
that  his  inside  becomes  like  a  fish-pond,  and  it  is  made  a  merit  in  him  that 
he  is  reeling  drunk.  From  these  quotations  it  is  obvious  that  the  Vedic 
people  must  have  been  -well  acquainted  with  the  intoxicating'  power  of 
soma-drink,  or  they  would  not  have  known  what  influence  it  would  have 
upon  their  gods  ;  and  from  the  same  source  we  may  gather  with  equal  cer¬ 
tainty  that"  they  indulged  freely  in  that  beverage  themselves.  For  they 
seem  to  have  entertained  no  doubt  that  their  gods  were  willing  to  join  in 
their  revels,  and  often  invited  them  to  come  dorvn  and  be  partakers  in  their 
banquets.  “Called  by  us,  0  Indra,”  they  said,  “  sit  down  and  intoxicate 
thyself  with  us,  thy  friends.”  They  must  have  renewed  old  acquaintance 
amongst  themselves,  too,  over  what  is  called  the  social  glass,  for  they 
treated  their  deities  as  hail-fellows-well-met,  and  invited  them  to  do  like¬ 
wise.  “  Very  old  is  your  favour  and  your  auspicious  friendship,”  they  said 
to  one  of  their  gods  (“renewing  again  that  auspicious  friendship,  may  wo. 
nrrw  in  3-our  society  intoxicate  ourselves  with  soma.”  No  mincing  matters 
there ! 

Indeed,  tbe  quotation  reminds  one  rather  of  tbe  liymns  of  “  the 
old  Methystici,  the  easy  and  tbe  free,  in  Dionysonesus  of  tbe 
Hyperthulean  sea,”  than  of  tbe  popular  idea  of  the  ^  edas.  “  In 
one  place,”  says  Mr.  Samuelson,  “  Indra  is  described  with  great 
circumstantiality  as  getting  drunk  with  soma-drink  mixed  with 
milk  early  in  the  morniug,  a  proof  that  tbe  priests  occasionally 
indulged  in  a  matutinal  sip,”  or  nip.  The  modern  soma  is  said  to 
be  a  sort  of  bitters,  “  with  some  intoxicating  properties.”  M. 
Haug,  who  has  tried  it,  says  be  could  only  drink  a  few  spoonfuls 
of  it,  but  bow  many  spoonfuls  of  any  other  bitters  would  M.  Haug 
like  to  drink  neat  ?  Mr.  Samuelson  does  not  think  that,  tbe 
modern  bitter  is  the  draught  that  Indra  used  to  take  before  break¬ 
fast.  While  tbe  early  Aryans  turn  out  to  have  been  no  better 
than  other  savages  (which  is  precisely  what  we  should  ha^e 
ventured  to  expect),  it  is  fair  to  say  that  Manu  made  experiments 
in  coercive  legislation.  He  disregarded  tbe  strong  political  alliance 
of  religion  and  drink : — 

The  laws  of  Manu  contain  a  whole  series  of  interdictions  and  penalties, 
but  the  selection  of  two  or  three  examples  must  suffice,  for  some  of  them, 
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although  interesting  as  showing  the  depraved  condition  of  mankind  at,  that 
early  period,  are  not  fit  for  transcription  into  the  pages  of  a  popular  work. 

Any  twice-born  (that  is,  regenerated)  man  who  has  intentionally  drunk 
the  spirit  of  rice  (sura)  through  perverse  delusion  of  mind,  may  drink  more 
spirit  in  flame  and  atone  for  his  offence  by  severely  burning  his  body.” 

Is  Mr.  Sauiuelson  quite  sure  that  “  twice-boru,”  in  this  and  similar 
pa  ssages,  means  “  regenerated  ”  P 

The  later,  the  modern  part  of  the  History  of  Brink  is  much  less 
amusing  than  that  which  deals  with  Fung,  Indra,  and  the  savages. 
Mr.  bamuelson  is  in  favour  of  the  Bill  “  for  permitting  me,  to  pre¬ 
vent  you,  from  having  your  glass  of  grog,”  as  Lord  Nea  ves  lyrically 
puts  it.  Tie  thus  states  what  he  believes  to  be  the  result  of 
American  experience : — 

hut°h»s  hLe'ltlre  pr0l'i,;iti0n  is  concerned>  H  has  foiled  in  the  large  towns, 
successful  in  many  small  towns  and  countrv  villages.  In 
places  where  public  opinion  has  demanded,  or  cordiallv  supported,  any  form 
restriction  it  has  made  the  traffic  disreputable :  has  re¬ 
moved  temptation  out  of  the  way  of  those  who  would,  if  they  could,  control 
themselves,  and  has  reduced  the  habitual,  callous  drunkard,  as  well  as  the 
man  who  supplies  him,  to  the  position  of  a  law-breaker  and  a  sneak.  It 
has  raised  the  whole  moral  tone  of  society  and  the  material  condition  of  the 
masses.  The  failure  has  been  where  the  law  has  tried  to  force  prohibition 
upon  an  unwilling  community  ;  the  success  where  a  reforming  or  reformed 
Pubbc  °P‘ni0.n  las  f”ulld  the  law  ready  to  aid  it  in  enforcing  sobriety  for 
the  benefit  of  all.  In  short,  the  legislation  which  has  succeeded  best  iii  the 

-a  .  lat  whlch  glves  the  °Ptiou  t0  localities  to  have  liquor 
sold  in  then  nudst  or  not  as  they  choose,— “  permissive  legislation,”— and 

Republic  mde6d  b6en  lllestimable  boon  t0  tlle  citizens  of  the  Great 

Some  people  will  deny  that  the  moral  tone  of  society  is  raised 
when  the  brewer,  distiller,  publican,  and  the  rest  are  reduced  to 
e  position  ot  law-breakers  and  sneaks.  Permissive  legislation 
in  the  matter  of  drink  cannot  well  be  discussed  here  Mr 
bamuelsons  book  is  worth  reading,  for  it  is  clear,  fair  in  tone,  and 
almost  amusingly  simple,  though  it  is  very  far  from  being  scientific. 


ISLAM  UNDER  THE  KIIALIFS  OF  BAGHDAD.* 

l\f  AJOIt  OSBORN’S  Islam  under  the  Khalifs  of  Baghdad  is 
tT  the  second  of  a  trilogy  which  will  form  a  complete  historv 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Mohammedan  creed.  In  a  list  of  authorities 
a^§eT>  °  . e  V?^ume  the  author  mentions  a  number  of  Arabic 

and  Persian  historical  works,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that,  although 
Mirkhond  and  one  or  two  other  Persian  writers  have  been  con¬ 
sulted  here  and  there  in  the  original,  he  has  relied  principally  upon 
translations,  especially  upon  some  French  and  German  ones  which 
are  far  from  trustworthy.  This  will  account  for  many  provoking 
mistakes  and  barbarous  transliterations  of  proper  names  which 
disfigure  the  work,  and  are  apt  to  engender  a  want  of  confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  critical  reader  at  the  outset.  But  with  all  its 
faults  we  must  admit  that  the  book  is  an  important  and  valuable 
addition  to  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  that  it  gives  a  com¬ 
prehensive  and,  in  the  main,  an  accurate  account  of  the  rise  and 
development  of  Mohammedan  doctrines,  and  one  which  will  o-0 
far  towards  elucidating  much  that  is  generally  misunderstood  in 
the  system.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  people  to  consider 
Moslems  of  all  nations  as  bound  together  by  one  common  tie  of 
fanaticism,  or  to  treat  the  doctrines  themselves  as  containing 
elements  of  pohfma1  and  social  morality  which,  if  inferior  to  those 
of  Christianity,  are  yet  capable  of  being  made  the  basis  of  progress 
and  reform.  Major  Osborn,  by  sternly  and  impartially  setting 
forth  the  facts  ot  the  case,  proves  that  both  these  conceptions  are 
radically  false ;  that  there  is,  properly  speaking,  no  solidarity  in 
Islam  at  all,  and  that,  it  a  Moslem  community  reform  itself  it 
must  be  in  spite,  and  not  in  consequence,  of  its  faith. 

Islam  is  a  system  of  rites  to  be  observed,  not  of  acts  of  faith 
which  unite  peoples  by  a  common  sentiment.  The  Coran,  as  claim¬ 
ing  to  be  the  revealed  word  of  God,  is  of  course  the  first  authority 
appealed  to ;  but  as  this  does  not  provide  for  all  circumstances  and 
cases,  the  hadith,  or  sayings  traditionally  referred  to  Mohammed,  are 
taken  as  the  great  rule  of  life,  and  are  regarded  as  direct  revelations 
to  the  prophet,  and  as  being  stamped  with  divine  authority,  equally 
binding  with  that  of  the  Coran  itself.  These  “  sayings  ”  consist  of 
minute  directions  for  the  ceremonial  conduct  of  the  true  believer 
even  in  the  most  trivial  circumstances  of  his  daily  life ;  they  are 
evidently  not  the  mere  arbitrary  utterances  of  one  man,  but  rather 
an  epitome  of  the  barbarous  etiquette  of  ancient  Semitic  society. 
"  anJ  question  arose  which  neither  the  Coran  nor  the  Hadith 
pi o video  for,  the  early  Mohammedans  had  recourse  to  analogical 
deductions  from  these  authorities.  During  the  rule  of  the  first 
lour  Khalifs,  who  had  been  intimate  friends  of  Mohammed  there 
was  no  difficulty,  as  their  interpretation  of  the  Prophet’s  will  was 
readdy  accepted  by  their  followers  ;  hut  when,  after  the  murder  of 
Ah,  the  Khalifate  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Ommiades  who 
were  the  old  Aleccan  aristocracy  and  had  all  their  idolatrous 
tendencies,  it  became  necessary  to  collect  both  the  traditions  and 
the  analogical  decisions  that  had  been  based  upon  them.  There  were 
subsequently  systematized  by  Malik  ibn  Anas  (a.d.  713-700  the 
lounder  of  the  Malikiyeh  sect.  Another  school  was  that  of  Abu 
■lianifeh,  called  after  him  the  Ilanefiyeh,  which  made  but  little 
use  of  the  traditions,  hut  based  its  decisions  upon  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  ol  and  deductions  from  the  Coran  itself.  Abu  Hanifeh’s 
doctrines  prevailed  extensively  at  Baghdad  under  the  Khalifs  of 
ttie  House  of  Abbas,  and  his  followers  are  even  now  the  most 
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numerous  of  the  four  orthodox  sects  of  Mohammedanism.  The 
following  quotation  is  sufficient  to  show  the  importance,  especially 
at  the  present  crisis,  of  rightly  understanding  the  real  nature  of  the 
doctrines  of  Islam  : — 

‘V10,  seccmd  Sura  which  says,  “God  has  created  the 
nf°ft  ,  Ph|f°r  .,Ac1col'dln*  t0  ‘he  Hanefite  jurists  this  text  is  a  deed 
of  pift  v  Inch  annuls  all  other  rights  of  property.  The  “j’ou”  means,  of 
couise,  the  true  Believers;  and  the  whole  eartli  has  been  created  for  their 

use  and  benefit.  The  whole  earth  they  classify  under  three  heads- _ (ij 

land  which  never  had  an  owner;  (2)  land  which  had  an  owner,  and  has 
been  abandoned;  (3)  the  persons  and  property  of  the  Infidels.  From  this 

andlstltBof  theSa/neileglStS,  deduoe  the  legitimacy  of  slavery,  piracy, 
world St  t8  °f  Perpetual  war  between  the  Faithful  and  the  Unbelieving 

The  thn-d  great  divine  was  the  Imam  es  Shafiiy,  founder  of  the 
bliatnte  school ;  his  system  was  eclectic,  based  on  both  that  of 
Malek  and  that  of  Abu  Hanifeh,but  leaning  more  to  the  historical 
than  the  inductive  method.  The  fourth  and  last  of  the  orthodox 
imams  was  Ahmed  ibn  Hambal,  whose  teaching  was  a  reaction 
against  the  deductive  school,  which  had  become  too  liberal  iu  its 
views,  tbe  Aristotelian  system  having  been  introduced  to  modify 
and  shape  the  Coranic  theology.  Where  the  Coran  requires  sup¬ 
plementing  the  llambalites  appeal  exclusively  to  the  text  of  the 
traditions. 

These  four  sects,  with  their  uncompromising,  unchangeable  dog¬ 
matism,  form  the  Sunneh,  or  orthodox  branch  of  the  Mohammedan 
f  »  aild  ar®  bbo  representatives  of  the  purely  Semitic  element 
of  the  creed.  M  hen  others  than  Arabs  embraced  Islam  it  was 
only  natural  that  the  foreign  element  should  make  its  influence  felt, 
and  that  men  should  emancipate  themselves  from  the  rio-orous 
letters  of  the  sunneh  and  treat  the  narrow  propositions  of  Unita- 
nanism  (as  Moslems  love  to  call  their  faith)  from  a  more  free- 
thinking  stand-point;  this  was  the  origin  of  the  Shiah  sect. 

We  can  hardly  subscribe  to  Major  Osborn's  dictum  that  “the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Alides,  and  the  rising  up  of  a  body  of 
free-thinkers  even  m  tbe  prison-house  of  Islam,  are  alike  due  to 
the  influence  of  Eastern  Christianity.”  No  doubt  the  metaphysical 
controversies  of  the  Eastern  Christian  Church  did  influence  the 
formation  of  the  new  sect;  but  it  was  to  political  considerations 
that  the  schism  was  primarily  due— to  the  natural  antagonism  be- 
tween  the  Semitic  and  Aryan  races,  between  Jew  and  Gentile: 
while  the  doctrines  engrafted  by  the  Shiahs  upon  Islam  are  almost 
exclusively  the  tenets  of  that  paganism  which  has  never  yet  been 
fu ad*^at®d  ,tbe  East,  and  which  had  its  fullest  expression  in 

the  Magmn  religion  of  Persia.  From  a  strange  confusion  of  these 
doctrines  was  developed  that  system  of  mystic  theosophy  which, 
under  the  various  phases  of  the  Ismaelite,  Carmathiau,  Assassin, 
bub,  and  other  sects,  has  held  its  own  for  so  long  amongst  the  non- 
oemitic  nations  professing  Islam.  From  Eastern  Christianity, 
mingled  with  Jewish  Messianic  beliefs  on  the  one  hand,  and  Indian 
avatar  theories  on  the  other,  the  Shiahs  arrived  at  their  notion  of 
a  second  adyent-of  the  appearance  of  El  Mehdi,  the  last  of  the 
Imams  who  is  to  usher  in  the  millennium,  when  the  sunneh,  the  law 
shall  be  abrogated,  when  “not  only  would  prayers,  fastings,  and 
pi  grima.ges,  cease  to  be  performed,  but  every  moral  restriction 
which  limited  the  passions  and  desires  of  men  would  be  snapped 
asunder.  There  can  be  no  stronger  testimony,”  Major  Osborn 
proceeds  to  remark,  “of  the  corrupting  power  and  the  hard  hope¬ 
less  bondage  of  the  orthodox  creed  than  that  men  should  escape 
from  it  into  a  system  which  established  falsehood  as  the  supreme 
law  of  conduct,  and  regarded  the  reduction  of  men  to  the  level  of 
swine  as  the  goal  of  human  existence.” 

Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  hopeless  than  Islam  if  carried  out 
to  its  logical  conclusion.  The  very  perfection  claimed  for  the 
system  is  an  absolute  bar  to  all  reform  ;  a  Moslem’s 

inner,  as  his  outer,  life  must  work  in  prescribed  grooves.  And  the  con¬ 
sequence  is  that,  those  faculties  are  starved  to  death  by  which  alone  the  re¬ 
generative  impulse  can  be  given.  .  .  .  No  Moslem  can  lift  up  his  voice  in 
condemnation  of  polygamy,  slavery,  murder,  religious  war,  and  religious 
persecution,  without  condemning  the  Prophet  himself,  and  being  cut  off 
irom  the  body  of  the  Faithful.  fa 

The  Moslem  may  concede  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Giaour,  and 
institute  so-called  reforms,  or  even  set  up  a  seemingly  liberal  con¬ 
stitution  ;  but  at  heart  be  must,  and  does,  remain  the  same  as 
ever. 

After  dealing  with  the  purely  doctrinal  development  of  Islam,  of 
which  tbe  foregoing  is  but  a  very  brief  and  meagre  summary,  tbe 
author  proceeds  to  treat  of  tbe  historic  incidents  which  accom¬ 
panied  this  development.  The  Arabs  had  overthrown  the  Sas- 
sanian  Empire  of  Persia;  hut  the  Dihkans,  the  native  landed 
aristocracy,  while  they  embraced  Mohammedanism  to  save  their 
estates  from  confiscation,  yet  preserved  their  influence.  Throuo-h 
their  superior  intelligence  and  administrative  ability,  too,  these 
Ajam,‘‘  barbarians,”  as  their  conquerors  called  them,  contrived  to 
retain  in  their  own  hands  the  management  of  the  taxes  and  all  the 
more  important  offices  of  State.  When  the  House  of  Ommaiyeh  fell 
and  the  Abbaside  Khalifs  succeeded  them  upon  the  throne  of 
Baghdad,  thanks  to  Persian  support,  the  new  Khalifs  surrounded 
themselves  with  Persian  officers  and  counsellors.  Under  the  rule 
of  a  Persian  Vizier  in  the  reign  of  El  Mehdi,  the  heretics  took 
heart  of  grace,  and  openly  scofl'ed  at  the  prayers  and  ceremonies  of 
the  true  believers : — 

If  they  saw  a  number  of  the  Faithful  drawn  up  in  a  line  to  repeat 
prayers,  they  derided  them  as  “  a  string  of  camels  ”  ;  when  they  prostrated 
themselves,  they  inquired  if  it  was  a  decorous  custom  to  exhibit  tlieir 
hinder  parts  to  God.  Even  the  sacred  soil  of  Mekka  was  profaned  by  the 
sound  of  their  audacious  impieties.  When  the  crowds  were  making  the 
seven  revolutions  round  the  house  of  God,  “  What  do  you  hope  ”  it  was 
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sarcastically  asked,  “to  find  in  that  house?”  When  the  pilgrims  were 
runninlr  between  the  two  sacred  hills,  Safa  and  Merwan,  it  was  the  same. 

“  Have” these  men  committed  theft,”  was  the  mocking  inquiry,  “that  they 
run  so  ?  ” 

But  the  Persians  began  to  obtain  a  firm  political  footing  in  Islam. 
The  Khalifs,  immersed  in  debauchery  and  luxury,  were  content 
with  the  name  and  occasional  private  and  personal  exercise  of  irre¬ 
sponsible  authority,  while  the  real  burden  of  the  State,  as  the 
name  implies,  fell  upon  the  Vizier— “  the  burden  bearer.'’  Tins 
important  offico  was  entrusted  under  El  Mansur  to  one  Khali  d; 
son  of  Barmek,  the  representative  of  an  influential  Persian  family, 
and  once  the  hereditary  guardian  of  the  sacred  fire  of  the  Magi. 
Held  upon  an  uncertain  tenure,  it  being  dependent  upon  the 
caprice  of  the  Khalif,  Khalid  retained  the  office  during  his  life, 
and  transmitted  it  to  his  son  Yahya,  who  was  the  virtual. ruler  of 
the  empire.  Ilis  sons  Jaafer  and  El  Fadhl  became  the  intimate 
friends  and  companions  of  El  Mansur  s  son  and  successor,  the 
famous  Haroun  el  Rashid,  and  the  family  were  paramount  in 
power  and  possessed  of  incalculable  riches.  In  the  very  height  of 
their  fortune,  however,  the  Arab  and  anti-Persian  faction. contrived 
to  arouse  the  pride  and  vindictive  jealousy  of  the  Khalif;  Jaafer 
was  beheaded,  and  his  father  and  brother  left  to  die  in  prison. 
This  tragic  history,  though  unfortunately  not  an  uncommon  one 
in  Oriental  annals,*  has  in  it  incidents  of  exceptional,  pathos  and 
romance.  The  loss  thus  sustained  by  the  Khalifate  in  the  death 
and  disgrace  of  its  most  able  officers  was  irreparable,  for  the  Arab 
party  comprised  no  men  of  sufficient  ability  to  take  the  place  of 
the  fallen  Persians. 

The  fall  of  the  Barmecide  family  entailed  other  disastrous  con¬ 
sequences.  Haroun  el  Rashid  had  two  sons,  one  Mamun  by  a 
Persian  mother,  and  the  other  Emin  by  an  Arab  wife.  In  the  vain 
hope  of  reconciling  the  Persian  and  Arab  factions,  he  had  lelt  his 
empire  to  be  divided  between  the  two  sons — Mamun  to  have  the 
Eastern  provinces  where  the  Persian  element  predominated,  and 
Emin  to  have  Irak,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Northern  Africa  ;  the  capital 
of  the  Persian  empire  to  he  fixed  at  Merou,  and  that  of  the  Arab 
at  Baghdad.  A  fatal  proviso  was  attached  to  this  arrangement — 
namely,  that  if  one  of  the  brothers  died  the  Khalifate  should  be 
again  consolidated  under  the  survivor.  As  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  this  led  to  a  protracted  civil  war 

The  death  of  the  Khalif  was  the  signal  for  internal  discord.  The  division 
of  the  Mohammedan  empire  into  an  Arabic  and  Persian  Kingdom  brought 
about  the  very  result  it  was  intended  to  avert.  It  clearly  defined  and  gave 
cohesion  to  the  two  conflicting  parties  ;  and  the  instinct  of  self-preservation 
hurried  on  a  collision.  For  the  unwise  stipulation  that,  on  the  demise  of 
either  Emin  or  Mamun,  the  survivor  should  succeed  to  the  sovereignty  ot 
his  dominions,  opened  a  future  of  gloom  and  uncertainty  to  Arab  and 
Persian  alike.  To  the  Arab  there  was  the  chance  of  Persian — to  tiie 
Persian  that  of  Arabian  ascendancy  ;  and  it  became  a  matter  of  primary 
importance  to  the  party  leaders  on  either  side  to  secure  their  position  by 
the  deposition  of  either  Emin  or  Mamoun. 

The  struggle  was  at  length  brought  to  an  end  by  the  sacking  of 
Baghdad  and  the  capture  aud  murder  of  Emin.  An  attempt  to 
unite  the  rival  houses  of  Abbas  and  Ali  by  appointing  a  member 
of  the  latter  family  as  Mamun’s  successor  mortally  offended  the 
Abbaside  party,  and  Ibrahim,  a  sou  of  the  Khalif  Mehdi,  was  set 
up  as  a  rival  Khalif;  but  after  two  years  Mamun  settled  the  diffi- 
culty  hv  the  usual  Oriental  expedients  of  murder  and  treachery, 
and  became  undisputed  sole  sovereign  of  Asiatic  Islam.  As  soon 
as  he  was  firmly  established  on  the  throne,  the  heretical  and 
rationalistic  ideas  again  began  to  prevail,  supported  as  they  were 
by  the  now  paramount  Persian  interest.  The  most  startling  of 
these  was  the  denial  that  the  Coran  was  eternal,  and  the  assertion 
that  it  was  created.  This  was  extremely  shocking  to  true  believers, 
who,  then  as  now,  saw  nothing  illogical  in  regarding  as  eternal 
and  uncreated  a  work  which  is  chiefly  composed  of  pretended 
histories  of  created  beings.  Certainly,  if  anything  could  have 
thrown  this  rationalism  into  disrepute,  it  would  have  been  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  its  professors  : — 

The  chief  Kadi  of  the  Court,  Yahya ’bn  Akhtham,  was  a  man  notorious 
through  all  Irak  for  the  obscenity  of  his  conversation  and  the  loathsome 
character  of  his  vices.  Abou  Nuwas,  the  favourite  Court  poet,  was  a  scoffer 
at  religion  and  a  man  of  dissolute  life.  “  Multiply  thy  sius  to  the  utmost,” 
he  said  in  one  of  his  poems,  “ for  thou  art  to  meet  anindulgent  Lord.  When 
thou  comest  before  Him  ....  Thou  wilt  gnaw  thy  hands  with  regret 
for  the  pleasures  which  thou  hast  avoided  through  fear  of  hell.”  An  ex¬ 
treme  licence  of  manners  prevailed  in  Baghdad.  The  very  mosques  were 
“  rat-traps,  set  by  Satan,  which  caught  men.”  They  were  places  of  assigna¬ 
tion. 

The  graphic  account  which  Major  Osborn  gives  of  the  immorality 
of  the  Court  of  Baghdad,  and  of  which  we  are  obliged  to  omit  all 
description,  reads  as  if  it  were  told  of  the  oligarchy  of  Turkish 
pashas  at  the  present  day. 

But,  though  morals  were  at  so  low  an  ebb,  the  dominance  of 
Persian  civilization  over  Semitic  barbarism  produced  its  effect, 
and  in  intellectual  activity  this  period  was  the  most  glorious  in 
the  annals  of  Islam.  Political  disabilities  were  removed,  brilliant 
scholars  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  were  encouraged  and  patronized 
by  the  Khalif,  and  translations  were  made  into  Arabic  of  all  the 
most  important  Greek  and  Indian  works  on  history,  science,  and 
philosophy.  After  Mamun's  time  the  ridiculous  trifling  of  the 
schoolmen  again  came  into  favour,  and  the  propositions  which 
occupied  the  attention  of  theologians  were  such  questions  as 
whether  the  throne  of  Allah  was  infinitely  vast  or  infinitely 
minute,  and  whether  he  had  the  anthropomorphic  requisites  for 
sitting  on  it.  The  attempts  of  the  rationalists  to  reform  Islam 
had  failed  for  many  reasons.  They  had  to  appeal  to  the  Coran  as 
the  only  acknowledged  authority,  and  their  arguments  consequently 


moved  in  one  vicious  circle;  but  the  chief  reason  of  their  failure 
was  that  they  were  not  sincere  reformers  at  all,  and  never  wished 
or  intended  to  get  rid  of  the  real  defects  of  the  system,  polygamy, 
concubinage,  slavery,  despotism,  and  the  like,  which  indeed  are 
inseparable  from  the  existence  of  Islam.  Major  Osborn’s  book 
shows  but  too  plainly  that  if  at  any  time  the  annals  of  a  Moham¬ 
medan  country  exhibit  external  order  and  prosperity,  it  is  only 
when  the  fundamental  principles  of  Islam  are  in  abeyance. 

In  the  last  of  the  three  parts  into  which  the  hook  is  divided 
the  author  deals  with  the  decline  of  the  Khalifate,  commencing 
with  a  description — which  possesses  now  a  special  interest — of  the 
origin  of  the  Turkish  people.  In  this  he  has  committed  some  sins 
of  omission  as  well  as  sins  of  commission,  hut  the  main  facts  are 
correct,  and  the  account  conveys  a  good  idea  of  a  little  known 
phase  of  history.  It  was  Mamun  who  introduced  this  trouble¬ 
some  element  into  Mohammedan  affairs.  Menaced  by  the  rival 
Arab  and  Persian  factions  he  conceived  the  idea  of  supporting  his 
authority  by  the  constitution  of  a  Turkish  bodyguard,  and  his 
brother,  El  Mu'taslm, increased  thenumber  to  seventy  thousand  men. 
The  new  mercenaries  behaved  as  Turkish  irregulars  always  do,  and 
committed  such  atrocities  in  Baghdad  that  they  alienated  the 
loyalty  of  the  people  of  that  city  from  the  Khalif  and 
compelled  him  to  build  a  new  town  for  himself  called  Samarrah, 
where  he  resided  and  became  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  his 
foreign  soldierv.  These  soon  extended  their  authority  and  became 
virtual  rulers  of  the  Moslem  world,  deposing,  murdering,  or 
setting  up  Khalifs  at  their  own  pleasure  and  as  suited  their 
interests.  The  Khalifs  themselves  became  degraded  and  brutalized, 
and  a  frightful  corruption  of  morality  prevailed  in  all  classes  of 
society.  At  length  the  Hambalite  or  Puritanical  party  endea¬ 
voured  to  mend  things  by  reaction;  and,  sternly  forbidding  indul¬ 
gence  in  wine,  music,  or  indeed  any  amusement  or  pleasure, 
added  gloom  to  the  oppression.  Enable  to  endure  this  state 
of  things  any  longer,  the  citizens  of  Baghdad  applied  to  Ahmad 
ibn  Bowaih,  who  then  ruled  at  Ahwaz,  and  who  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  capital  in  a.d.  945,  where  he  and  the  princes  of  his  house 
reigned  for  about  a  century,  when  they  gave  way  to  Toghril  Beg. 
On  the  accession  of  Ahmed  under  the  style  and  title  of  bultan,  the 
Khalif  was  forced  to  make  a  formal  renunciation  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Khalifate.  Major  Osborn  gives  a  clear  and  concise 
sketch  of  what  the  office  of  Khalif  really  was,  as  well  as  of  the 
nature  and  duties  of  the  vizier,  whose  office  has  only  lately  been 
abolished. 

In  the  tenth  century  another  branch  of  the  Tartar  race  who 
were  resident  beyond  the  Oxus  and  had  become  Moslems,  being 
compelled  by  Mahmud  of  Ghaznee  to  pass  the  river  and  settle  in 
the  waste  lands  of  Khorassan,  soon  began  to.  overrun  Persia. 
These  were  the  Seljukians,  so  called  from  their  leader  Seljuk; 
Masud,  son  and  successor  of  the  Ghaznavite  conqueror,  endeavoured, 
to  drive  them  back,  but  was  overwhelmed  by  superior  numbers. 
On  the  site  of  their  victory  the  Seljukians  elected  as  their 
sovereign  Toghi'il  Beg,  who,  being  subsequently  called  to 
Baghdad  to  protect  the  Khalif  against  his  Bouide  pro¬ 
tectors,  entered  the  city,  and  was  solemnly  proclaimed 
Sultan.  Under  his  successors,  Alp  Arslan  and  Malek  Shah,  the 
Arabian  Empire  of  Islam  was  entirely  replaced  by  Turkish  rule. 
When,  on  the  death  of  Malek  Shah,  the  Seljuk  rule  was  broken 
up,  the  provinces  were  partitioned  amongst  the  Turkish,  chiefs. 
All  these  events  are  told  by  Major  Osborn  in  an  interesting  and 
intelligible  form  ;  but  the  history  of  the  temporal  power  is  always 
made  subservient  to  and  illustrative  of  that  of  the  religious  deve¬ 
lopment.  The  book  concludes  with  an  account  of  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  sect  of  Assassins,  and  of  the  Mongol  invasion  of 
Central  Asia  under  Jenghiz  Khan  and  his  successors,  ending  with 
a  graphic  description  of  the  fall  of  Baghdad  and  the  murder  of  the 
Khalif  by  the  bloodthirsty  Houlakoo  Khan.  In  the  account  of 
the  Assassins  the  author  treats  this  remarkable  sect  rather  as  a 
schism  from-  Islam  than  what  it  really  was,  a  phase  of  that  old 
paganism  which  has  never  died  out  iu  the  East,  and  which  exists 
even  at  the  present  day,  notably  in  such  sects  as  the  Druze  and 
Nuseiriveh.  As  a  history  of  the  development  of  the  doctrines  of 
Islam  Major  Osborn’s  book  may  he  said  to  stand  alone,  and  pos¬ 
sesses  a  great  and  exceptional  interest.  Faults  and  omissions  of 
detail  there  undoubtedly  are,  but  they  are  insignificant  compared 
with  the  correct  and  comprehensive  view  which  the  author  has 
taken  of  his  subject  as  a  whole. 


CRUEL  LONDON.* 

IT  is  not  so  much  the  cruelty  of  London  as  its  silliness  that  is 
brousrht  before  us  as  we  read  such  a  work  as  this.  Mr.  Hatton 
must  have  readers,  for  in  the  title-page  of  the  story  before  us  he 
announces  himself  as  the  author  ot  live  novels  which  he  names, 
and  of  an  unknown  number  of  others,  which  he  includes  under  an 
“  &c.”  Yet  it  is  hard  to  believe  that,  foolish  as  novel-readers 
only  too  commonly  are,  there  can  be  any  quite  so  foolish  as  of 
their  own  free  will* to  go  through  three  such  volumes  as  these  that 
we  have  just  laid  down  with  a  feeling  of  disgust,  of  weariness,  and 
yet  of  relief.  The  depths  of  folly  which  so  many  of  our  writers 
have  at  last  managed  to  reach  were  not  gained  by  the 

*  Cruel  London.  A  Novel.  By  Joseph  Hatton,  Author  of  “  Clyde,” 
“The  Queen  of  Bohemia,”  “The  Valley  of  Poppies,”  “ Christopher  Ken- 
rick,”  “  In  the  Lap  of  Fortune,”  &c.  3  vols.  London  :  Chapman  &.  Hall. 
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single  efforts  of  any  one  writer.  Year  after  year  our  novelists 
have  become  more  daring  in  the  liberties  that  they  venture 
to  take  with  the  understandings  of  the  public.  "  Twenty 
years  ago  no  one  knew  how  very  large  is  the  class  of 
silly  readers,  and  how  unbounded  is  their  folly.  There  were 
indeed,  as  there  have  been  at  all  times,  silly  stories  written  ;  but  a 
certain  degree  of  moderation  was  observed.  A  writer  did  his 
best  to  hide  the  fact  that  what  he  wrote  was  nonsense.  But  now 
the  mask  has  been  thrown  away,  and  fools  in  the  most  open 
manner  imaginable  are  supplied  with  folly.  It  mav  be  the  case 
that  the  younger  writers  themselves  are  not  old  enough  to 
remember  the  time  when  it  was  at  all  events  expected  that,  if  a 
man  wrote  at  all,  he  should  at  least  attempt  to  write  sense. 
Where  this  is  the  case,  we  should  perhaps  give  our  pity  rather 
than  our  blame.  Such  authors  have  been  born  into  the  world  at 
a  bad  time,  and  their  faults,  to  a  great  extent,  are  but  the  faults 
of  the  age  to  which  they  happen  to  belong. 

Mr.  Hatton  may  perhaps  be  able  to  plead  his  comparative 
youthfulness  and  his  inexperience  in  defence  of  the  follies  into 
which  he  has  fallen,  and  into  which,  in  his  fall,  he  drags  his 
reader  after  him.  He  may  be  able  to  say  that  never  in  his  memory 
has  it  been  required  of  a  novelist  that  he  should  write  sense,  and 
that  he  does  not  really  think  that  his  nonsense  is  any  worse  than 
the  nonsense  of  a  score  of  his  fellow-writers.  We  are  not,  indeed, 
prepared  to  assert  that  we  have  not  read  other  stories  which  quite 
as  much  outrage  common  sense  as  Cniel  London,  but  we  are  sure 
that  we  never  before  came  across  a  story  which  managed  to  join 
folly  with  dulness  to  a  greater  extent.  Miss  Braddon,  for  instance, 
never  troubles  herself  about  the  understanding  of  her  readers.  She 
boldly  assumes  that  they  have  none.  But  then,  so  far  as  the  plot 
of  her  story  is  concerned,  she  often  contrives  to  avoid  being  dull. 
How  Cruel  London  is  both  silly  and  dull.  The  author  is  not 
indeed  sparing  of  those  incidents  and  those  characters  that  are 
commonly  supposed  to  give  liveliness  to  a  story.  He  deals  in 
scoundrels  of  all  kinds,  and  keeps  his  reader  in  the  worst  possible 
company.  But,  in  spite  of  his  swindlers,  his  thieves,  and  his  mur¬ 
derers,  his  book  is  as  tedious  as  if  it  were  a  tract  in  three  volumes. 
There  is  no  extravagance  at  which  he  sticks ;  but,  though  he  is  as 
willing  to  cut  as  many  capers  as  ever  did  Don  Quixote  in  his 
enance  in  the  sable  mountain,  yet  he  does  not  once  succeed  in 
eing  either  amusing  or  interesting.  For  not  one  of  his  characters 
had  we  the  slightest  care,  and  we  could  with  equal  indifference 
have  seen  them  one  or  all  in  the  last  chapter  either  married  or 
hanged. 

The  foundation  of  the  story  is  a  most  monstrous  and  absurd 
will.  A  Lincolnshire  farmer  who  had  amassed  a  large  fortune  had 
at  first  intended  to  leave  all  his  property  to  his  niece,  Jane  Crosby, 
the  heroine,  on  condition  that  she  married  John  Kerman,  the  hero. 
In  drawing  up  the  will  he  had  employed  his  distant  cousin, 
Jeremiah  Sleaford,  a  London  solicitor.  This  worthy  had  substi¬ 
tuted  his  own  son’s  name  for  that  of  Kerman.  The  farmer  found 
out  the  trick  that  had  been  played  him  and  thereupon  made  a 
second  will.  In  this  he  showed  his  sense  of  the  wrong  that 
Sleaford  had  attempted  to  do  him  by  merely  leaving  him  the 
beggarly  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  for  beggarly  it  is  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  amounts  in  which  Mr.  Hatton’s  characters  generally 
deal.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Sleaford  had  any  claim  of 
any  kind  upon  the  farmer.  So  distant  was  the  relationship 
between  them  that  they  did  not  even  know  what  precise  degree  of 
cousinhood  it  was.  They  had  only  once  met  for  years.  The  farmer 
was  a  close-fisted,  stern  man,  who  bullied  all  those  about  him 
and  made  money.  If  any  one  could  be  such  a  fool  as  to 
leave  ten  thousand  pounds  to  a  solicitor  merely  because  he 
had  tried  to  cheat  him,  certainly  such  a  man  as  this  was 
of  all  men  the  least  likely  to  do  so.  But  Mr.  Hatton 
deals  not  with  probabilities.  His  story,  as  he  tells  us,  “  has 
been  dramatized  and  duly  protected  as  a  stage  play.”  No  doubt  he 
has  had  an  eye  to  the  gods  in  the  gallery,  who  are  never  more 
delighted  than  when  a  will  is  opened  on  the  stage  in  which  every 
bequest  is  the  very  opposite  of  that  which  might  have  been  natur¬ 
ally  expected.  This  is  not  the  only  surprise  provided  in  this 
wonderful  will.  To  the  niece  nothing  is  left  but  a  black  box, 
while  he  “  gives,  devises,  and  bequeaths  all  his  other  real  and 
personal  estate  ”  to  Kerman.  Matters  do  not  turn  out  quite  so 
badly  for  the  niece  as  at  first  sight  seemed,  for  in  the  false 
bottom  of  the  box  were  deeds  to  various  kinds  of  property 
that  were  worth  thirty  thousand  pounds.  Kerman  goes  up 
to  London,  and  falls  into  the  hands  of  a  band  of  plunderers. 
In  two  years  he  is  a  ruined  man ;  but  the  heroine,  of  whom 
nothing  has  been  heard  since  the  will  was  read,  turns  up  in 
the  very  nick  of  time  with  some  most  important  information  about 
the  horses  that  are  going  to  run  in  the  St.  Leger.  This  she  had 
got  from  the  old  family  solicitor.  We  do  not  pretend  to  that 
knowledge  of  the  racing  world  which  will  enable  us  to  describe 
with  any  accuracy  in  our  own  words  the  step  she  took.  She  shall 
speak  for  herself.  We  must  first  state  that  Kerman  had  staked 
some  vast  sum,  we  forget  the  exact  number  of  thousands,  on  a 
horse  that,  as  she  had  learnt,  was  on  the  point  of  being 
“  scratched  — 

I  vent  and  hedged  the  money  myself,  backed  the  Duke  at  ten  to  one, 
and  at  five  to  four  for  a  place,  deposited  thirty  thousand  pounds  in  the 
bank,  and  took  the  bank-manager  with  me  to  the  agent,  to  show  that  I  was 
good  for  the  money. 

In  the  next  chapter  Kerman  made  out  a  deed  of  gift  of  ten 
thousand  pounds  to  be  paid  to  the  daughter  of  Sleaford, 
the  wicked  solicitor,  on  her  marriage,  and  then  he  started 


almost  penniless  to  America.  Why  he  gave  this  money  we 
scarcely  know  ;  but  in  this  story  ten  thousand  pounds 
would  seem  to  be  the  lowest  sum  that  any  one  with  any  self- 
respect  can  think  of  giving.  After  all,  such  a  sum  is  a  mere  trifle 
to  such  a  man.  He  goes  to  America,  discovers  a  gold  mine,  and 
in  a  year  or  two  “John  Kerman,  despised  of  time-serving  club¬ 
men,  the  vulgar  hero  of  Doncaster  and  Fitzroy  Square,  was  rich 
as  the  richest  of  the  Rothschilds.”  He  and  his  partner  place  in  a 
London  bank  one  million  sterling  to  the  credit  of  their  joint 
account,  and  five  hundred  thousand  to  their  several  private 
accounts.  They  still  retained  their  shares  in  the  gold  mine,  which, 
it  was  thought,  might  yield  them  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  week. 
No  wonder  they  begin  to  scatter  money  with  a  lavish  hand. 
Decker,  Kerman’s  partner,  wanted  the  services  of  a  spy.  The  man 
recommended  to  him  was  willing  to  serve  him,  but  objected  to  the 
name  of  spy.  Decker  opened  a  drawer  in  his  safe  that  was  full  of 
sovereigns,  another  that  was  full  of  notes,  and  a  third  “that  flashed 
the  radiance  of  diamonds.”  “  I  will  be  your  slave,”  the  man  at 
once  said : — 

“  I  want,”  continued  Decker,  “  a  shrewd,  clever,  unscrupulous  man, 
gentlemanly  in  style,  accustomed  to  all  societies,  to  all  countries — a  keen, 
shrewd  person,  who  has  had  experience  of  criminals  of  all  classes,  from  the 
king  on  his  throne  who  declares  an  unholy  war,  to  the  common  thief  who 
picks  a  pocket ;  I  want  such  a  man  to  be  1113'  slave,  to  hunt  for  me  in  human 
hives,  to  track  down  a  thief  and  lay  him  bound  at  my  feet.  Such  a  man 
can  count  upon  the  highest  pay  that  spy  or  agent  ever  received  from  king 
or  commoner.” 

The  spy  modestly  asked  for  four  hundred  pounds  a  month.  “  Make 
it  eight,”  said  Decker,  who  at  once  paid  two  thousand  pounds  in  to 
his  credit  at  his  bank.  Everything  is  done  by  him  in  the  same 
magnificent  style.  He  takes  a  house,  and  he  has  a  drawing-room 
“  panelled  in  quilted  satin,  and  furnished  in  ebony  and  gold!"  They 
passed  through  corridors  lined  with  costly  paintings.”  But, 
wealthy  though  Decker  was,  yet  he  was  not  happy.  He  had  to 
avenge  the  cruel  wrongs  of  a  lady  who,  when  she  enters  the 
story,  brings  with  her  “  the  weft  of  romances  silken  threads”  to 
complete  “  the  woof  of  the  lives  whose  destinies  are  growing 
under  our  eyes.”  He  is  himself  dying  of  consumption, 
but  he  determines  that  the  villain  shall  die  first.  This 
latter  gentleman  turns  out  to  be  no  other  than  Sleaford’s 
son.  Decker  exclaims,  “O  bitter,  cruel,  lustful  ruffian  !  Tristram 
Decker  is  on  thy  track.  IBs  golden  shafts  shall  reach  thy  black 
craven  heart — selfish,  lying,  cowardly  thief !  ”  Accordingly  he 
purchases  from  a  physician  the  secret  of  poisoning  a  man  in 
such  a  way  that  no  suspicion  shall  be  aroused,  and  he  then 
despatches  his  enemy.  The  poison  acts  so  slowly  that  he  has  time 
to  address  his  dying  victim  in  four  or  five  pages  of  print.  He  does 
not  outlive  him  long.  His  death  causes  “heartfelt  and  bitter 
mourning  in  two  households.”  But,  as'  Mr.  Hatton  remarks,  “  it 
has  been  ordained  that  the  human  mind  shall  accustom  itself  to 
the  visits  of  death,  and  see  in  them  the  removal  of  loved  ones  to  a 
better  land.  It  is  a  comforting  and  holy  philosophy  that  almost 
finds  an  earthly  pleasure  in  contemplating  the  joys  of  a  future 
state.”  It  is  a  pity  that  he  should  not  have  found  some  one  a  little 
better  than  a  murderer,  even  though  he  was  as  rich  as  the  richest 
of  the  Rothschilds,  over  whom  to  utter  these  pious  and  philosophical 
reflections.  But  Mr.  Hatton  had  reached  the  end  of  his  story,  and 
felt,  no  doubt,  that  the  time  for  moralizing  had  come.  He  had 
married  his  hero  and  his  heroine,  and  had  settled  them  do%vn  for  a 
long  and  happy  life.  He  had  no  one  on  hand  whom  he  could  with 
convenience  kill  oft- except  the  villain  and  the  man  who  was  to  be 
the  villain’s  murderer.  What  could  he  do  ?  The  villain  was  clearly 
too  bad  for  even  the  most  hopeful  piety  and  the  most  indulgent 
philosophy.  But  was  the  reader  to  be  cheated  of  a  pious  con¬ 
clusion  ?  That  would  be  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  a  novel  of 
such  a  kind  as  this.  Mr.  Hatton  on  the  very  next  page  to 
that  in  which  the  murder  is  completed  kills  off  the  murderer,  and 
so  get3  a  dead  body  over  which  he  can  pose  as  a  preacher.  But 
we  must  protest  against  one  most  serious  act  of  forgetfulness  on 
his  part.  He  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  bring  out  his  pious  and 
philosophical  reflection,  that  he  actually  forgot  to  make  his  sinner 
repent.  We  trust  that  he  will  remedy  this  defect  in  his  “  .Stage 
Play,”  and  will  afford  the  gallery  the  striking  lesson  that  may  be 
derived  from  the  death-bed  of  a  murderer  and  a  millionaire. 


RELIGIOUS  STRIFE  IN  BRITISH  HISTORY.* 

MR.  CANNING’S  book  is  a  very  long  sermon  on  a  very 
old  text — the  blameworthy  contrast  between  Christian  moral 
doctrine  and  the  actual  life  of  Christians.  In  one  respect  it  is  not 
unlike  the  majority  of  didactic  exhortations  which  are  delivered 
from  the  pulpit,  for  it  tells  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  addressed 
nothing  whatever  with  which  they  are  not  already  familiar.  I11 
another  respect,  however,  it  is  less  like  an  ordinary  sermon,  for  Mr. 
Canning  does  not  soar  away  into  the  ethical  vague,  but  honestly 
attempts  to  confirm  his  doctrine  by  a  citation  of  historical 
evidences  in  chronological  order.  He  unrolls  a  chronicle  of  the 
“  Religious  Strife  ”  which  has  been  so  important  an  element  in 
“  British  History.”  As  religious  strife,  especially  since  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  has  apparently  been  the  “  backbone  ”  of  British  history, 
the  relation  of  that  history  would  fall  into  an  utterly  invertebrate 
heap  of  confused  matter  if  the  spinal  column  of  religious  strife  were 
removed  from  it.  Hence  Mr.  Canning  has  been  obliged  to  com- 

*  Religious  Strife  in  British  History.  Ii}’  the  lion.  Albert  S.  G.  Canning 
London :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.  1878. 
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pile  a  fresh  summary  of  the  entire  politico-ecclesiastical  history 
Great  Britain  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  suicide 
Theobald  Wolfe  Tone.  He  lias  not  had  the  daring  originality  to 
sketch  out  for  us  a  conjectural  picture  of  the  calm  and  even  How 
which  the  stream  of  British  history  might  have  taken  if  the  dis¬ 
turbing  force  of  religious  strife  had  never  found  a  way  into  it.  The 
sum  of  Mr.  Canning’s  researches,  which  is  diligently  restated  by 
him  at  every  fourth  or  fifth  page,  must  be  expressed  in  his  own 
words : — 

Not  only  did  the  furious  disputes  between  Roman  Catholics  and 
Reformers  obliterate  all  signs  of  Christianity  in  their  conduct  to  each 
other,  but  even  the  disputes  among  Protestant  divisions  were  otten 
carried  on  both  in  language  and  conduct  utterly  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 

Christianity. 

This  faet,  which  nobody  can  deny,  appears  to  have  dawned  upon 
the  inquiring  mind  of  Mr.  Canning  in  all  the  splendour  and  wonder 
of  a  new  discovery.  In  that  stage  of  his  existence  which  preceded 
his  present  illuminated  condition  he  seems  to  have  imagined  that 
the  nation  was  divided  into  two  rival  camps,  and  that  all  the  wise 
and  good  men  were  enlisted  on  one  side,  and  all  the  bad  and  foolish 
men  on  the  other.  At  some  hour,  ever  to  be  remembered,  lie  began 
to  read  Lord  Macaulay,  Ilallam,  Mr.  Fronde's  History  of  J|  nry 
VIII.,  or  Cassell’s  History  of  England.  lie  was  astounded  by  the 
unexpected  revelation  that  some  good  and  wise  men  had  fought 
on  each  side.  The  discovery  was  so  momentous  to  himself,  and 
effected  such  a  liberating  and  consoling  alteration  in  bis  rone  of 
mind  and  way  of  viewing  things,  that  he  felt  bound  to  seize  his 
pen  at  once  and  communicate  his  amazing  discovery  to  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  the  majority  of  whom  he  supposed  to  he  still  living  in 
that  darkness  from  which  he  had  escaped.  Ever  since  his  con¬ 
version,  like  some  other  persons  who  think  they  have  made  an 
almost  solitary  passage  from  darkness  to  light,  he  has  fallen  into  a 
habit  of  distinguishing  himself  from  the  unenlightened  by  noble 
titles.  He  invariably  speaks  of  biinself  throughout  liis  work  as  “  the 
impartial  historical  student”  (p.  8),  “the  attentive  student  of 
Christian  history”  (p.  io),  “the  impartial  student  of  history” 
(p.  20),  “the  impartial  student  of  Scottish  history”  (p.  152). 
It  is  evident  from  these  titles  that  the  two  endowments  which 
in  his  own  estimation  eminently  qualify  Mr.  Canning  for  his  high 
moral  task  are  his  impartiality  and  the  range  aud  profundity  of  his 
historical  studies.  We  most  readily  bear  witness  to  his  unaffected 
impartiality.  Whether  he  chronicles  the  evil  deeds  of  triumphant 
Papists  over  prostrate  Protestants,  or  the  persecution  of  defeated 
Roman  Catholics  by  victorious  Anglicans,  or  the  hard  measure 
dealt  by  conquering  Presbyterians  to  various  rival  religionists,  the 
author  is  always  studiously  fair  all  round.  A  hasty  reader  might  im¬ 
agine  that  Mr.  Canning  is  more  partial  to  Scotchmen  than  to  English¬ 
men,  and  more  partial  to  Irishmen  than  to  either ;  hut  no  doubt 
a  little  explanation  would  remove  the  suspicion.  We  regret  that 
we  cannot  speak  so  favourably  of  the  other  qualification  on  which 
he  bases  bis  title  to  be  our  instructor.  We  need  scarcely  pause  to 
observe  that  a  partial  aud  interested  student  of  history  may  he  a 
profounder  student,  and  more  serviceable  to  other  students,  than 
an  impartial  one.  It  is  often  the  very  partiality  of  some  student 
which  makes  him  discontented  with  the  customary  classical  his¬ 
tories  in  his  own  library,  or  with  the  last  new  history  on  Mr. 
Mudie's  shelves,  and  which  drives  him  to  probe  critically  for  him¬ 
self  amongst  the  unread  masses  of  contemporary  material  out  of 
which  the  histories  which  satisfy  Mr.  Canning  are  professedly 
constructed,  or  by  which  their  statements  may  be  verified  or  con¬ 
troverted.  It  might  be  a  new  revelation  to  the  author  of  Religious 
Strife  in  British  History,  and  a  most  instructive  one,  if  be  could 
behold  how  much  of  his  own  easily  acquired  impartiality  is  due  to 
the  impassioned  partiality  of  more  penetrating  and  laborious  stu¬ 
dents  of  history.  To  excessively  partial  Baptist  students  we  owe 
the  publications  of  the  Hansard  Knoliys  Society ;  to  excessively 
partial  Presbyterian  students  we  owe  the  Autobiography  and  Diary 
of  James  Melville,  and  the  other  publications  of  the  Wodrow 
Society;  to  excessively  partial  Anglican  students  we  owe  the 
Zurich  Letters  and  the  other  volumes  of  the  Parker  Society ;  to 
excessively  partial  Roman  Catholic  students  we  owe  a  number 
of  recent  diaries  and  memoirs  which  throw  fresh  light  for  the 
impartial  student  upon  the  history  of  the  English  Reformation. 
But,  quite  apart  from  his  partiality  or  his  impartiality,  we  think 
that  Mr.  Canning  claims  too  much  when  he  calls  him¬ 
self  the  student  of  history.  History  may  mean  that  which  has 
happened ;  or  it  may  mean  a  more  or  less  exactly  ordered 
relation  of  that  which  has  happened — an  attempt  of  the  inquirer 
or  the  partisan  to  set  forth  in  writing  the  origin  and  processes, 
the  instruments  and  operation,  the  matter  and  form  of  a  con¬ 
nected  series  of  historical  phenomena.  Mr.  Canning  is  not  so 
much  a  student  of  history  as  a  reader  of  historians.  We  cannot 
even  call  him  a  student  of  historians ;  he  has  glanced  at  British 
history  through  some  of  its  popular  historians,  aud  through  very 
few  of  these.  lie  does  not  pretend  to  have  examined  the  subject- 
matter  of  his  demonstration  at  first  hand  ;  hut  he  has  turned  in  all 
cases,  and  he  directs  his  readers,  to  a  small  collection  of  “  works 
referred  to,”  which  are  catalogued  in  the  two  first  pages  of  his 
book.  His  impartial  and  extensive  knowledge  of  religious  strife 
in  British  history  is  professedly  the  result  of  the  perusal  of  exactly 
forty-five  books.  Many  of  these,  as  we  think,  were  oddly  chosen 
for  such  a  purpose.  For  instance,  “  DTsraeli  (Isaac),  Curiosities 
of  Literature,”  “Johnson  (Dr.  Samuel),  Life  of  Milton,”  “  Milinan 
(Dean),  History  of  Latin  Christianity,”  “Stanley  (Dean),  History 
of  the  Eastern  Church,”  “  Newman  (Dr.),  Development  of  Christian 
Doctrine,”  “  Whately  (Archbishop),  Annotations,”  “  Dryden 


(John),  Poetical  Works,  ”  constitute  a  sixth  part  of  the  entire  his¬ 
torical  and  British  apparatus  which  Mr.  Canning  has  employed. 
We  are  strongly  tempted  to  reproduce  his  catalogue  exactly  as  it 
stands,  for  we  think  that  the  mere  sight  of  it  would  throw  a  light 
upon  the  author's  matter  and  method  which  would  spare  many  an 
inquirer  the  trouble  of  looking  further  into  his  book.  The  titles  in 
some  cases  are  vague,  incorrect,  or  insufficient ;  such  as  “  Baxter 
(Richard),  Memoirs,”  “Froude,  History  of  Henry  VIII.,”  “  Scott 
(Sir  Walter),  Waverley  Novels,”  “  Cassell,  History  of  England.” 
Mr.  Canning  does  not  refer  us  to  any  particular  edition,  and  he 
never  deigns  to  indicate  the  page  of  a  quotation.  Some  of  the 
“  works  referred  to  ”  are  only  once  quoted.  Dryden  owes  his  place 
to  a  solitary  excerpt  from  the  Iliud  and  Panther,  and  Archbishop 
Whately  is  merely  called  upon  to  contribute  three  lines. 

The  book  has  an  element  of  truth  running  through  it  which 
gives  it  a  certain  unity  and  the  force  of  a  successful  demon¬ 
stration  ;  but  when  the  matter  of  his  work  is  examined  in  detail  it 
exhibits  the  same  marks  of  haste  and  incompleteness  which  cha¬ 
racterize  its  form.  It  is  like  an  essay  compiled  for  a  debating  club, 
which  an  impartial  critic  might  declare  to  be  useful  and  respect¬ 
able  if  be  knew  that  it  was  fated  to  he  laid  on  a  shelf  or  put 
behind  the  fire  as  soon  as  it  had  done  its  merely  temporary  duty. 
Mr.  Canning,  after  the  manner  of  such  essayists,  does  not  learn 
first  and  write  when  his  learning  is  completed;  he  learns  and 
writes  together ;  hence  he  is  sometimes  obliged  to  correct  or 
qualify  bv  a  footnote  some  hasty  generalization  which  he  has 
advanced"  in  the  text.  It  is  true  that  he  is  sufficiently  prudent  to 
avoid  committing  hitnself  by  producing  any  great  number  of  such 
generalizations.  It  is  rather  a  rule  with  him  to  avoid  uttering 
any  definitive  personal  judgment.  His  dependence  upon  some 
popular  writer,  usually  upon  Macaulay,  who  is  quoted,  at  the  least, 
in  every  third  page,  is  at  once  servile  and  amusing.  As  each, 
new  actor  or  event  comes  forward  in  chronological  order  for  Mr. 
Canning’s  treatment,  he  tells  us  what  “  Mr.  Froude  observes,  ’  or 
what  “  Ilallam  says,”  or  what  “  Macaulay  states,”  or  what  “  Hume 
remai'ks.”  We  naturally  expect  that  our  instructor  will  sum  up 
the  conflicting  opinions,  criticize  them,  and  adjudicate.  But  we 
almost  invariably  find  that  he  is  too  modestly  reticent  to  observe, 
say,  state,  or  remark  anything  for  himself.  Perhaps  this  is  why 
be  calls  himself  the  impartial  student  of  history.  Mr.  Canning,  is 
a  sort  of  mosaic  worker  who  is  not  in  possession  of  a  very  wide 
selection  of  shades  and  pieces.  The  figure  of  Archbishop  Laud 
ought  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  a  picture  of  religious  strife  in 
British  history  ;  but  Mr.  Canning  bad  only  at  band  four  fragments 
out  of  which  to  construct  it — an  assertion  of  Lord  Macaulay,  that 
he  .was  a  “  ridiculous  bigot  ”  ;  a  line  from  Cassell’s  Popular  History 
of  England;  and  an  “admission  of  the  Royalist  and  Episcopal 
historian,  Lord  Clarendon.”  We  can  hardly  suppose  that  the 
author  takes  Lord  Clarendon  to  have  been  a  bishop.  He  might  have 
avoided  the  slipshod  carelessness  of  his  adjectives,  either  by  rightly 
calling  him  episcopalian  as  well  as  “  royalist,”  or  even  by  calling- 
him  royal  as  well  as  “  episcopal.”  The  citation  of  a  few  lines  from 
Clarendon’s  character  of  Laud,  as  a  statement  which  Clarendon, 
“admits,”  is  quite  in  Mr.  Canning’s  manner.  He  occasionally 
drags  each  of  his  authorities  forward,  exactly  as  if  they  were  wit¬ 
nesses  who  were  endeavouring  to  keep  back  the  evidence  which 
bis  case  requires,  and  compels  a  whole  company  of  deeply-preju¬ 
diced  Balaams,  sucli  as  Ilallam,  Guizot,  Burnet,  Macaulay,  and 
“  the  late  Lord  Mahon,”  to  bless  the  cause  which  they  are  passion¬ 
ately  longing  to  curse.  Thus  in  page  89,  “even  Mr.  Hallam,  a 
sincere  and  impartial  Protestant,  admits”;  in  page  128,  “even 
Bishop  Burnet  admits  ”  something  in  favour  of  Cromwell ;  in  page 
186  we  find  Hallam  and  Guizot  combined  in  “  fully  admitting  ” 
that  the  hatred  of  Protestant  sects  against  each  other  almost 
equalled  their  hatred  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  Mr. 
Canning  takes  to  he  “a  remarkable  fact”;  in  page  190  “Lord 
Macaulay  admits  ”  that  the  prejudice  and  superstition  of  the- 
Covenanters  “  may  yet  linger  in  a  few  obscure  farm-houses  ”  ;  in. 
page  226,  “the  late  Lord  Mahon,  though  an  anti- Jacobite,  admits” 
that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  wa9  very  cruel  to  the  defeated. 
Jacobites.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  none  of  the  historians 
cited  after  this  forensic  manner  by  Mr.  Canning  bad  the  slightest 
conception,  in  either  of  the  instances  which  he  cites,  that  they 
were  in  the  position  of  unwilling  witnesses,  subjected  to  the  keen 
cross-examination  of  the  impartial  student  of  history,  who  is  able 
to  compel  them  to  yield  up  the  evidence  which  they  would  gladly 
keep  back.  All  the  witnesses  brought  forward  by  this  remorseless 
and  impartial  pleader,  except  Lord  Beacousfield,  Mr.  Froude,  Mr. 
Lecky,  and  Mr.  Green,  are  dead.  If  they  were  still  living  we- 
should  expect  them  to  complain  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Canning  compels  them  to  render  service  to  his  case.  Tke- 
late  M.  Guizot  is  continually  quoted  as  the  author  of  The 
History  of  Civilization ;  he  certainly  wrote  the  Histoire  de  la 
civilisation  en  Europe,  and  also  the  Histoire  generate  de  la  civilisa¬ 
tion  cn  France ;  but  as  Mr.  Canning  never  refers  to  page  or  edition, 
we  cannot  tell  from  which  he  quotes.  It  is  too  bad  to  father 
upon  Isaac  DTsraeli  the  following  absurd  statement  about  the 
Independents  in  the  time  of  Cromwell : — “  They  were  nominally 
ardent  Republicans,  and  according  to  one  eminent  writer  [Isaac 
DTsraeli,  Curiosities  of  Literature'],  somewhat  resembled  the  French 
Communists  of  more  recent  times ;  but  they  were  comparatively 
unknown  in  England  till  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  after  the 
death  of  Cromwell  they  apparently  diminished  in  numbers,  and  never 
even  attempted  to  regain  political  influence.”  Almost  every  elause 
in  this  wonderful  sentence  is  absurd  and  untrue.  The  Independents 
in  Cromwell’s  time  were  the  most  refined  and  scholarly  of  all  the 
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sects ;  they  were  constantly  accused  by  their  Presbyterian  and 
Quaker  enemies  of  being:  special  adulators  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry;  the  leading  Independent,  Dr.  John  Owen,  was  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  Oxford  ;  be  outlived  the  Restoration,  and  sixty  noble¬ 
men  followed  bis  funeral.  They  were  scarcely  known  by  the  name 
of  Independents  before  the  appearance  of  the  “  Five  Brethren  ”  in 
the  Westminster  Assembly ;  but  under  the  name  of  Brownists  they 
were  sufficiently  numerous  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  On  the  4th 
April,  I553»  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  “I 
am  afraid  there  are  near  twenty  thousand  of  them  in  England.-’ 
Instead  of  diminishing  after  the  death  of  Cromwell,  they  gradually 
increased  until  they  outnumbered  the  originally  far  more  numerous 
Presbyterians.  Instead  of  never  attempting  to  regain  political 
influence,  they  have  long  exercised  a  greater  influence  upon  English 
politics  than  all  other  Protestant  sects  together ;  and  whether  or 
not  it  be  true  that  Dissent  is  the  backbone  of  the  Liberal  party,  it 
is  certainly  true  that  Independency  has  long  been  the  backbone  of 
Dissent.  An  Independent  minister  is  almost  an  ex  officio  Libera¬ 
tionism  While  Mr.  Canning  produces  no  authority  for  his  most 
novel  and  extraordinary  statements,  he  is  careful  never  to  .advance 
a  statement  which  everybody  knows  to  be  true  without  producing  a 
confirmatory  witness.  He  calls  forward  Canon  Farrar  to  assure  us 
that  “  educated  devout  Jews,  who  adhere  to  their  ancient  faith, 
and  persistently  reject  the  Christian  Gospel,  now  regard  Jesus  with 
more  respect  than  at  any  former  period.”  This  is  as  valuable  as 
that  spasmodic  jet  of  information  jerked  out  by  Mr.  F.’s  aunt, 
“  There’s  milestones  on  the  Dover  Road.”  "When  he  stands  alone 
his  judgment  is  frequently  expressed  with  a  tentative  and  modest 
hesitation  which  he  may  possibly  take  to  be  impartiality — as,  for 
instance,  when  he  gravely  informs  us  that  the  “  peculiar  religious 
opinions  of  Hume  seem  more  those  of  a  Deist  than  anythin"' 
else.”  J 


TWO  BOOKS  ON  EGYPT.* 

THE  interest  in  Egypt  may  possibly  diminish  to  some  extent, 
since  it  seems  we  are  to  be  content  with  the  island  over 
against  the  mouths  of  the  Nile.  We  shall  probably  in  the  next 
few  years  have  as  many  books  about  Cyprus  as  we  have  now  about 
Egypt.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  if  the  quantity  is  to  bo 
so  great  the  quality  may  improve.  No  one  can  tell  who  has  not 
specially  sought  it  out  what  rubbish  has  been  published,  and,  pre¬ 
sumably,  sold,  about  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  their  doings.  We 
lately  met  with  a  tract  entitled  a  “  Section  of  the  Interior  of  the 
Great  Pyramid,  Showing  that  its  Passages  are  Not  Chronological, 
or  Not  as  Taught  in  the  So-called  Time  Passage  Theory.”  What 
on  earth  this  meant  even  a  careful  examination  of  the  pamphlet 
failed  to  explain.  There  are,  it  seems,  “  numerous  marks  in  the 
pyramid  which  have  no  corresponding  events  in  history  ”  ;  to  this 
there  can  be  no  objection  ;  but  are  there  marks  which  correspond 
to  events  other  than  those  connected  with  the  existence  of  the 
building  itself?  It  would  seem  that  there  are  not,  for  our  autho¬ 
rity  goes  on  to  show  that  the  chronological  theory  is  based  on 
slight  and  inaccurate  data,  that  it  is  inexact  and  incapable 
of  proof,  both  from  the  events  in  history  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  supposed  to  be  marked,  and  also  from  the  number  of 
striking  points  to  which  no  events  have  been  attached.  That  such 
a  theory  as  the  “  time  passage  theory”  should  require  refutation, 
that  it  should  even  be  seriously  designated  a  theory  and  not  the 
wild  dream  of  a  set  of  crazy  enthusiasts,  is  one  of  the  strangest 
facts  of  the  day.  Even  Mormonism  is  reasonable  beside  a  religion 
which  stands  or  falls  by  the  “  time  passage  theory.”  Yet  there 
are  hundreds — perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  thousands 
— among  us  who  believe  that  of  the  seventy  pyramids  which  the 
ancient  kings  of  Egypt  erected  one  was  specially  selected  by 
Providence  to  teach  the  gospel  to  a  later  age,  to  preserve  a  system 
of  measurement  which,  strange  to  say,  it  nowhere  exhibits,  and  to 
conceal  a  knowledge  which  mankind  in  all  ages  would  have  been 
the  better  for  learning.  Why  is  the  pyramid  of  Shoofoo  selected  ? 
That  of  Sakkara  is  older,  and  differs  in  orientation.  That  of 
Abousee  was  better  built.  That  of  Maydoum  is  of  a  more  re¬ 
markable  shape.  All  these  were  probably  in  existence  and  many 
more  when  the  Great  Pyramid  was  placed  among  them.  We  can 
trace  the  growth  of  the  pyramid  from  the  mastabah  and  its  decline 
to  the  mastabah  again.  The  Great  Pyramid  is  only  one  of  many 
structures  similarly  built,  all  of  which  offer  examples  of  the  same 
materials,  the  same  methods  of  construction,  the  same  objects  to 
be  attained;  and,  if  the  “time  passage  theory”  is  true  of  one,  it 
must  be  true  of  all,  for  in  their  main  features  they  all  agree. 

A  great  deal,  no  doubt,  of  this  absurdity  must  be  placed  to  the 
credit,  or  discredit,  of  those  English  antiquaries  who  have  written 
about  “  ancient  Egypt,”  as  if  “  ancient  Egypt  ”  always  meant  the 
same  thing,  and  a3  if  the  arts,  manners,  religion,  government,  and 
literature  were  the  same  for  a  period  which  is  reckoned  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  years,  and  under  so  many  rulers  that  they  are  counted, 
not  in  reigns,  but  in  dynasties.  This  is  the  fault  of  Mr.  Bonwick’s 
Egyptian  Belief  and  Modern  Thought — a  crude  compilation  from 
all  kinds  of  authorities  whom  he  takes  no  pains  either  to 
reconcile  or  refute.  The  absence  of  an  index  renders  such  a 
gathering  valueless  to  the  inquiring  student,  while,  though  in 
some  cases  the  best  modern  writers  are  cited,  a  great  part  of  the 
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book  is  taken  up  with  the  speculations  of  the  blind  guides  who 
wrote  before  hieroglyphics  had  been  deciphered.  The  book  begins 
with  a  chapter  on  the  primitive  religion  of  Egypt,  followed  by  one 
on  funeral  rites.  In  this  there  i3  some  attempt,  but  a  very  inadequate 
one,  to  distinguish  between  the  tombs  of  the  ancient,  the  middle,  and 
the  lower  Empires,  mainly  derived  from  M.  Mariette  Bey.  This  is  by 
lar  the  most  useful  chapter  in  Mr.  Bonwick's  volume;  yet  even 
here  there  is  such  a  mixture  of  details  and  authorities  as  to  make 
it  most  puzzling  to  an  ignorant  reader.  Of  one  branch  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  we  And  no  account.  W  hy  are  the  Pyramids  uniformly  entered 
from  the  north,  and  most  other  tombs  from  the  east  ?  A  compila¬ 
tion  like  this  would  bo  the  better  for  some  kind  of  list  by  which  we 
might  discriminate  between  the  two  classes.  The  Mastabat  el 
Pharoun  is  open  on  the  north,  like  a  pyramid,  and  the  curious  but 
little  known  tombs  at  Maydoum  on  the  east.  The  pyramid  of 
Maydoum,  which  the  Arabs  call  the  False  Pyramid,  probably  as 
much  because  they  have  not  succeeded  in  entering  it  as  because 
according  to  their  tradition,  it  is  only  a  rock  cased  with  masonrv! 
has  only,  we  believe,  been  attempted  on  the  north.  Yet  the  great 
mound  of  broken  limestone  on  its  eastern  side  would  alone  suggest, 
one  might  have  thought,  that  the  way  in,  for  there  must  become 
way  in,  lay  underneath.  Mr.  Bonwick,  however,  carefully  avoids 
such  questions  ;  he  only  records,  for  the  hundredth  time,  the  impres¬ 
sions  of  Herodotus,  who,  we  are  informed,  “  dearly  loves  a  joke.” 
His  use  of  the  technical  terms  of  Egyptian  science  is  very  va^ue. 
He  tells  us,  for  example,  that  the  name  of  the  god  Khem 
occurs  “  upon  the  cartouches  of  Cheops  himself,  both  at  the  Great 
Pyramid  and  at  the  copper  mines  of  Mount  Sinai.”  But  we  never 
heard  before  of  any  cartouche  of  Shoofoo  at  the  Great  Pyramid, 
except  the  painted  one  in  an  upper  chamber,  which  certainly,  if 
it  has  been  rightly  spelled  out,  only  contains  the  four  signs  forming 
the  two  consonants  and  two  vowels  of  his  name.  The  tablet  re¬ 
lating  to  the  temple  of  the  Sphinx,  now  in  the  Boulak  Museum,  is 
not  usually  regarded  as  of  contemporary  origin  ;  but  its  authority, 
such  as  it  is,  clearly  tells  against  Mr.  Bonwick’s  assertion.  There 
is,  no  doubt,  a  second  monogram  containing  a  fifth  character;  hut 
it  is  not  the  name  of  Khem,  and  the  questions  raised  by  it  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  present  one.  Mr.  Bonwick  may  mean  by 
the  word  “cartouche”  any  inscription  ;  but,  if  so,  he  should  have 
explained,  as  he  will  be  alone  in  such  a  use  of  the  expression.  We 
do  not  wish  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  this  sentence  alone  ;  but 
it  is,  unfortunately,  a  sample  of  many  similar  slips  into  which  we 
have  not  time  to  go.  In  another  place  we  read  that  the  cartouche 
of  Snefrou  was  to  be  seen  in  Ptolemaic  times ;  does  this  mean 
that  it  is  not  to  be  seen  still  in  more  than  one  inscription. 
Were  we  disposed  to  correct  the  press  for  Mr.  Bonwick,  it 
would  occupy  all  our  space,  and  he  might  not  thank  us.  As  it 
is,  this  is  a  much  better  book  than  Pyramid  Facts  and  Fancies,  hi3 
former  compilation.  Mr.  Bonwick  seems  anxious  to  do  for  Egypt 
what  Mr.  Timbs  used  to  do  for  London.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  should 
imitate  the  carelessness  of  his  prototype  as  well  as  his  industry  in 
collecting  the  ideas  of  previous  writers.  We  do  Mr.  Bonwick  no 
wrong  in  saying  this,  for  in  his  preface  he  distinctly  warns  his 
reader  that  he  lias  “  no  views  of  his  own  to  propouud.”  He  only 
avows  his  intention  of  honestly  seeking  “  to  gather  the  facts  of 
ancient  religion.”  There  is  too  much  reference  to  old  authorities 
rather  than  too  little,  and  in  some  places  the  page  reminds  a  reader 
of  the  “Neptune,  Plutarch,  and  Nicodemus  ”  of  the  Groves  of 
Blarney,  so  full  is  it  of  extracts  from  Montfaucon,  Pliny,  aud  other 
writers,  whose  opinion  is  worse  than  useless.  If  the  older  authors 
are  too  often  the  later  investigators  are  too  seldom  quoted,  and 
we  have  twice  over  the  long  exploded  derivation  of  “  Pharaoh  ” 
from  an  imaginary  combination  of  the  consonants  of  “  Phara.  the 
Sun.” 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  to  Baedecker’s  English  edition  of  the 
guide-book  to  Lower  Egypt.,  published  in  German  last  year.  The 
chief  editor  seems  to  have  been  Professor  Ebers  of  Leipsic,  and 
articles  are  included  by  Lepsius,  Klunzinger,  Schweinfurtb,  Franz 
Bey,andDr.  Birch.  Theinformation  respectingCairoand  itsenvirons 
is  by  Dr.  Reil,  who,  as  travellers  in  Egypt  have  good  cause  to 
know,  has  long  resided  at  Ilelwan.  The  result  of  this  combination 
of  special  and  general  knowledge  is  most  satisfactory.  The  book 
is,  iu  short,  though  this  volume  only  relates  to  Lower  Egypt,  by 
far  the  fullest  that  has  yet  been  published.  Here  we  find  no  crude 
quotations  from  the  contradictory  guesses  of  ignorant  writers.  The 
history  of  Egypt  is  admirably  condensed  in  a  few  pages,  almost 
every  fact  in  which  will  be  new,  or  at  least  appear  new,  to  the 
English  reader.  The  different  periods  are  carefully  discriminated. 
There  is  no  confusion,  nor  is  any  violent  attempt  made  to  reconcile 
popular  theories  of  scriptural  chronology  with  the  unquestionable 
records  of  the  stones;  attempts  which  seem  calculated,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  our  knowledge,  to  do  more  harm  than  good,  and  leave 
a  result  similar  to  that  presented  when  two  trains  run  into  each 
other  at  a  junction.  To  one  sentence  it  may  not  be  hypercritical 
to  object.  We  are  told,  under  the  reign  of  Menephthah,  that  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  Hebrew  emigrants  “he  perished  ignomihiously 
(Exod.  xiv.  28).”  We  have  no  recollection  that  in  Exodus  the 
King  of  Egypt  is  mentioned  as  having  perished.  His  horse  is 
specially  spoken  of,  and  Menephthah  may  have  had  a  narrow  escape. 
But  a  careful  examination  of  the  chapter  shows  that  the  narrative 
is  so  worded  as  to  except  Pharaoh;  though  in  a  Chaldean 
Psalm  he  i3,  as  by  a  figure,  said  to  have  been  overwhelmed 
in  the  Red  Sea.  One  curious  fact  of  Egyptian  history  comes 
out  with  distinctness — namely,  the  profound  peace  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  earliest  civilization  grew  up.  The  king  is  represented 
not  as  a  soldier,  but  a  priest.  He  bears  a  crook  to  guide,  a  scourge 
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to  punish,  hut  there  is  no  sword.  In  the  hieroglyphs,  which  have 
sometimes  been  compared  to  the  heraldry  of  Europe,  the  emblems 
are  peaceful.  We  have  no  lions  rampant,  no  shields,  no  weapons 
of  war.  A  basket  denotes  a  master,  which  reminds  us  of  the  deri¬ 
vation  usually  given  of  our  English  word  “  Lord,”  the  loaf-ward, 
or  provider  of  bread.  An  onion  and  a  bee  denote  the  upper  and 
lower  countries.  A  sceptre  means  authority ;  an  ostrich  feather, 
justice ;  the  Nilometer,  steadfastness.  The  great  works  of  the 
early  Pharaohs  could  only  have  been  carried  out  at  a  period  of 
profound  peace.  It  would  almost  seem  as  it  the  Egyptian  race 
awoke  to  national  life  while  all  around  it  were  sunk  in  a  barbarism 
level  with  that  of  the  brutes.  The  pyramids  may  have  cost  the 
lives  of  many  workmen,  and  we  are  in  the  habit  of  speaking  as  it 
no  more  wicked  and  foolish  labour  was  ever  imposed  on  a  people 
by  its  tyrants,  quoting  the  ideas  of  Herodotus.  But,  in  truth,  the 
wars  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  were  far  more  wasteful ;  greater  works 
than  any  inEgypt  might  have  been  done  in  France  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  who  perished  at  his  bidding,  and  left  nothing,  not  even 
a  pyramid,  behind.  This  curious  picture  of  a  reign  of  peace  is 
reflected  from  the  walls  of  every  ancient  monument.  “We  find" — 
says  the  writer  of  the  exhaustive  chapter  on  the  ancient  art — “  we 
find  that  the  Egyptians  of  the  remotest  traceable  period  must  have 
been  a  cheerful  and  contented  people,  free  from  that  taste  for  the 
mystic  and  the  symbolical  which  afterwards  characterized  all  their 
exertions  in  the  sphere  of  art,  and  endowed  with  a  love  of  life  and 
nature  which  they  zealously  manifested  in  the  earliest  products  of 
their  imagination.”  There'  is  something  irresistibly  fascinating  in 
this  department  of  Egyptian  study,  and  the  present  work  will  do 
more  to  enable  travellers  and  students  to  peer  into  the  secrets  of 
that  dim  and  distant  age  than  any  other  yet  published. 


THE  PRINCESS  OF  EBOLI.* 

TIIE  fair  fame  of  Anne  de  Mendoza,  Princess  of  Eboli,  whose 
name  and  supposed  sins  one  of  the  best-known  tragedies  of 
modern  literature  has  made  familiar  to  thousands  who  are  neither 
acquainted  with  nor  probably  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  her  true  history,  is  tarnished  beyond  all  cure.  On  the  other 
hand,  even  a  patriotic  Spaniard,  in  seeking  to  free  from  a  supremely 
shameful  blot  the  memory  of  King  Philip  II.— a  so vereign  whose 
private  life  had  no  pretensions  to  purity,  and  whose  public  acts 
were  rarely  dignified  by  nobility  of  conduct,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  elevation  of  their  purpose — is  aware  that  he  is  at  the  best 
performing  a  thankless  duty.  The  names  of  the  Princess  of  Eboli 
and  of  King  Philip  are  alike  connected,  and  to  the  ineffaceable 
shame  of  either,  with  a  third  name — that  of  Antonio  Perez,  whose 
paramour  she  was  as  certainly  as  the  King  was  first  his  accomplice 
in  murder  and  afterwards  his  unrelenting  persecutor.  On  these  heads 
no  doubt  exists,  and  it  was  avowedly  very  far  from  the  intention 
of  the  judicious  author  of  the  monograph  before  us  to  come  forward 
as  a  rehabilitator  of  what  cannot  be  rehabilitated.  But  a  belief — 
strengthened  in  more  recent  times  by  the  popularly  effective 
sanction  of  poetic  fiction,  and  supported  by  the  testimony  or 
insinuations  of  Antonio  Perez  himself — has  long  and  widely  pre¬ 
vailed,  that  King  Philip  was  likewise  a  lover  of  the  Princess, 
and  that  it  was  her  colduess  towards  him  which  he 
sought  to  avenge  upon  the  more  favoured  secretary.  Of  this  belief 
M.  Muro’s  monograph  seeks  to  demonstrate  the  groundlessness ; 
and  though  the  difficulty  of  proving  a  negative  has  prevented  the 
successful  refutation  of  many  a  lying  scandal,  and  will  never  be 
surmounted  so  long  as  there  remain  people  who  like  to  think 
ill  of  their  fellow-creatures,  yet  our  sympathy  is  not  the  less 
due  to  a  single-minded  endeavour  oil  behalf  of  historic  truth, 
in  whose  service  a  complete  victory  is  so  rarely  achieved.  M. 
Muro’s  learning  and  industry,  of  which  his  very  conscientious¬ 
ness  obliges  him  to  make  considerable  display,  are  fully  equalled 
by  his  modesty  ;  but  he  must  be  said  to  have  rather  dearly 
purchased  the  honour  of  prefacing  his  disquisition  by  a  letter, 
ample  in  form,  and  certainly  in  many  respects  highly  in¬ 
teresting  in  matter,  from  so  distinguished  a  personage  as  M. 
Canovas  del  Castillo,  when  that  letter  is  found  to  contain  a 
very  courteous  but  perfectly  explicit  avowal  that  on  the  main 
point  at  issue  the  eminent  statesman  continues  to  differ  from 
his  friend  the  historian.  Inasmuch,  moreover,  as  two  of  the 
foremost  authorities  on  the  period  in  question  had  expressed 
directly  opposite  opinions  on  the  same  point,  the  attempt  to 
settle  it  was  certain  to  prove  an  arduous  enterprise.  In  this 
instance  Mignet,  whose  temperate  caution  is  rarely  overcome  by 
sympathy  or  antipathy,  had  placed  on  record  his  belief  in  Philip’s 
jealousy  of  Perez  ;  while  Ranke,  whose  sagacity  is  rarely  at  fault, 
had  refused  his  assent  to  this  explanation  of  the  King’s  conduct. 
But  the  subject  was  specially  Mignet’s  own  ;  and  it  must  there¬ 
fore  have  been  most  satisfactory  to  M.  Muro,  on  submitting  his 
work  to  a  third  authority  of  the  highest  rank,  M.  Gachard  of 
Brussels,  to  be  assured  by  the  latter  that  the  arguments  and  proofs 
of  the  book  seemed  to  him  irrefragable.  “  On  ne  pourra  plus,”  he 
writes,  “  imprimer  desormais  que  Philippe  H.  fut  l’amant  de  Doha 
Ana  de  Mendoza.” 

If  the  doubtfulness  of  the  question  is  sufficiently  illustrated  by 
the  noteworthy  differences  of  opinion  which  have  existed  or 
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continue  to  exist  with  regard  to  it,  the  full  importance  of  the 
answer  which  it  may  ultimately  be  judged  to  have  received  can 
hardly  be  appreciated  without  a  fuller  survey  ot  the.  various 
bearings  of  the  subject  than  can  here  be  attempted.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  manifest  that,  whether  or  not  we  agree  with  M.  Oauovas 
del  Castillo  in  considering  that,  notwithstanding  the  fatal  errone¬ 
ousness  of  the  policy  of  Philip  II.,  there  was  in  his  conception  of  his 
task  and  in  his  conduct  of  affairs  something  to  warrant  the  applica¬ 
tion  to  him  of  the  epithet  “  great,”  our  view  of  his  character  as  a 
ruler  cannot  fail  to  be  affected  by  the  result  of  an  inquiry  into  a 
course  of  action  which  on  his  part  extended  over  a  long  series  of 
years,  and  which  consequently  in  some  degree  furnishes  a  clue  to 
his  general  methods  and  motives  of  procedure.  Again,  the  conduct 
of  the  Princess  is  so  extraordinary  in  its  reckless  determination 
and  all  but  indomitable  obstinacy,  that,  supposing  no  directly  per¬ 
sonal  grievance  to  have  prompted  the  King  s  action  towards  her, 
her  resistance  to  the  Royal  will  assumes  an  almost  typical  signifi¬ 
cance,  as  is  well  pointed  out  by  M.  Muro  in  the  closing  words  of 
his  volume.  “  She  seems  to  us,”  he  says,  “  like  the  last  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  old  Castilian  nobility.”  It  is  to  an  examination  of  her 
career  that  he  has  as  much  as  possible  confined  himself,  only 
passing  beyond  the  limits  of  his  immediate  subject  when  it 
was  unavoidable.  To  supplement  the  narrative  before  us  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  turn  to  M.  Mignet  s  well-known  monograph 
on  Philip  II.  aiul  Antonio  Perez,  which,  with  the  lucidity  charac¬ 
teristic  of  its  author,  narrates  a  life  paralleled  in  its  extraordinary 
vicissitudes  by  hardly  any  other,  even  in  an  age  so  prolific  of 
changes  of  fortune  as  the  epoch  proper  ot  modern  European  despo¬ 
tism.  In  the  davs  of  the  decay  ot  the  old  English  drama  such 
figures  as  Anne  de  Mendoza  and  Antonio  Perez  might  peihaps 
have  inspired  admiration  on  the  stage ;  and  even  to  students  unable 
to  feel  towards  either  any  other  kind  of  sympathy  than  that  which 
misfortune  may  claim  as  its  due,  the  difference  in  their  later 
experiences  may  seem  to  illustrate  with  almost  tragic  force  the. 
difference  between  the  doom  or  mans  ambition  and  that,  ot 
woman  s  passion.  The  persecution  ot  Perez  set  a  kingdom  on  fire, 
leading  as  it  did  to  one  of  the  most  notable,  and,  in  its  results, 
most  momentous,  revolutions  of  Spanish  history — the  revolution 
through  which  Aragon  lost  its  ancient  liberties ;  and  his  figure  as 
a  restless  exile  and  intriguer  became  lamiliar  to  the  England  of  the 
later  years  of  Elizabeth  and  to  the  France  of  Henry  IV.  He  ended 
his  days  in  poverty  and  want,  sighing  in  vain  for  permission  to  return 
to  die  in  the  land  in  the  rule  of  which  he  had  once  had  so  great  a 
share.  The  Princess  of  Eboli,  in  the  enjoyment  of  whose  favours 
the  vanity  of  the  adventurer  had  once  celebrated  its  most  brilliant 
triumph, 'had  a  different  fate.  Her  imperious  pride  was  physically 
and  morally  quenched  rather  than  broken  by  a  rigour  of  treatment 
as  cruel  as  the  tortures  which  had  forced  confession  from  Perez — 
she  was  almost  literally  buried  alive. 

No  life  had  ever  begun  more  brilliantly,  or,  in  the  days  of 
early  womanhood,  with  greater  promise  of  happiness  as  well 
as  splendour,  than  that  of  Anne  de  Mendoza.  By  birth  she 
belonged  to  one  of  the  most  illustrious  houses  of  the  monarchy, 
though  sprung  from  a  strangely  irregular  branch  of  the  great 
family  tree.  The  Mendozas,  said  to  have  been  of  Biscayan 
origin,  had  for  three  centuries  and  more  held  high  rank  iu 
Castile ;  till  in  the  days  of  Philip  II.  the  chief  of  the  house, 
the  Duke  del  Infantado,  was  lord  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom  of  800  villages  and  90,000  vassals.  This  was  the 
grandee  whom  in  1574  one  of  the  King's  Ministers  suggested 
as  a  suitable  person  for  the  office  of  Governor  of  Flanders, 
inasmuch  as  he  could  take  with  him  to  his  Government  “  as 
many  as  20  kinsmen  of  his  own,  each  ot  whom  would 
be  followed  by  20  companies  of  300  noblemen,  .  chosen 
from  among  their  relations,  dependents,  and  clients.  ’  I  he 
father  of  Anne,  the  second  Count  of  Melito,  created  Prince  and 
Duke  of  Francavila  by  Philip  II.,  was  a  grandson  of  the  great 
Cardinal  de  Mendoza  and  a  Portuguese  lady  of  honour  to  the 
Queen  (Joan)  of  Henry  IV.  of  Castile.  Of  this  illegitimate  but 
distinguished  side-line  Anne,  born  in  1 540,  was  destined  to  be  the 
last  representative.  Her  wealth  made  her  hand  a  coveted  prize ;  and 
thus  she  was,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  age,  in  her  thirteenth 
year  given  in  marriage  to  the  chosen  associate  and  favourite  of 
the  heir-apparent  Philip,  Ruy  Gomez  de  Silva,  the  one  man 
towards  whom  the  goodwill  and  confidence  of  his  master  never 
wavered  and  whose  career  was  one  of  unbroken  royal  favour  and 
success.  After  Philip’s  accession  to  the  throne  Ruy  Gomez  was 
made  Prince  of  Eboli,  a  grandee  of  Spain,  and  Duke  of  Estremara 
and  of  Pastrana.  The  services  which  he  rendered  to  his  royal 
master  were  worthy  of  the  recompense  they  received  in  honours 
and  in  wealth;  and  in  the  history  of  Philip  II.  the  counsels  of 
Ruy  Gomez,  who  died  in  1 573,  are  identified  with  a  policy  of 
moderation  and  caution  which  survived  for  some  years  after  the 
death  of  this  “  Aristotle  in  the  philosophy  of  the  knowledge  of 
kings.” 

The  suspicion  that  the  marriage  of  Anne  de  Mendoza  to  Ruy 
Gomez  had  been  contrived  by  Philip  as  a  cover  to  his  own  amours 
with  the  lady  certainly  seems  preposterous.  The  donation  made 
on  the  occasion  to  the  newly-married  couple  was,  as  M.  Muro 
shows,  in  complete  accordance  with  custom  ;  indeed  Philip  had 
offered  a  gift  of  a  considerable  amount  to  the  same  Ruy  Gomez 
when  his  marriage  with  another  lady  had  been  in  question.  Anne 
j  was  then,  as  we  have  said,  twelve  years  of  age ;  and  soon  after  the 
marriage  ceremony,  at  which  he  had  been  present,  the  Prince 
quitted  Spain,  whither  he  did  not  return  for  several  years.  Her 
I  husband,  too,  was,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  visit  *0  the 
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Emperor  Charles  \ .  in  his  retreat  at  San  Yuste,  absent  from  Spain 
till  the  close  of  the  year  1559,  at  which  date  the  married  life  of 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Eboli  really  began.  There  is  no  indi¬ 
cation  whatever  of  the  happiness  of  their  union  having  been  in 
anv  way  disturbed.  M.  Mignet  indeed  discovered  in  a  Venetian 
MS.  of  the  year  15S4,  at  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  in  Paris,  a 

passage  attributing  a  royal  paternity  to  the  Duke  “  de  P - 

which  name  could  only  apply  to  the  Duke  of  Pastrana 
(the  eldest  son  of  the  Princess),  whose  title  is  mentioned 
in  the  very  MS.  in  question.  But  this  bit  of  late  and  timid  scandal 
cannot  weigh  very  heavily  in  the  balance  ;  and,  taken  together  with 
the  insinuation  ot  Perez  that  the  King  was  wroth  with  him  for 
his  better  fortunes  as  an  admirer  of  the  Princess,  proves  too  much. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  way  of  negative  evidence,  a  private  journal 
kept  by  one  9!’  the  French  ladies  of  honour  to  Philip’s  second 
consort,  Queen  Elizabeth  (of  Valois),  which  mentions  the  inti¬ 
macy  between  the  Queen  and  the  Princess,  makes  no  allusion  to 
any  relation  between  the  latter  and  the  King.  In  1569,  moreover, 
St.  Theresa,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Princess,  spent  three  months 
at  Pastrana,  superintending  the  foundation  there  of  two  Carmelite 
convents ;  and  it  seems  a  fair  inference  that  such  a  guest  would 
hardly  have  accepted  the  hospitality,  or  co-operated  in  the  pious 
works,  of  a  lady  known  or  rumoured  to  be  the  mistress  of  the 
King. 

V  ith  the  death  of  her  husband,  to  whom  she  had  borne  ten 
children,  begins  the  second  and  stormy  part  of  Anne  de  Mendoza’s 
career.  His  control  had  passed  away,  and  of  controlling  herself 
she  seems  to  have  been  incapable.  She  began  by  forming  a  resolu¬ 
tion  to  take  the  veil  in  her  own  nunnery  at  Pastrana,  where  she 
speedily  rendered  thelivesofthesistersan  intolerable  burden  to  them ; 
and  it  needed  the  intervention  of  the  King  (whose  letters  on  the 
occasion  certainly  reveal  do  traces  of  a  personal  feeling  towards  the 
Princess)  to  make  her  quit  the  convent  and  attend  to  the  interests 
of  her  children,  of  whom  her  husband’s  will  had  constituted  her 
the  guardian.  For  nearly  three  years  she  resided  in  her  own  palace 
at  Pastrana ;  till  in  1576  the  re-marriage  of  her  father  and  the 
claims  set  up  by  a  cousin  to  part  of  the  family  property  obliged  her 
to  come  to  Madrid  to  look  after  her  interests.  Her  father  scon 
afterwards  dying  without  leaving'  a  child  bv  his  second  marriage, 
she  was  sole  heiress  of  his  wealth.  It  was  now  that  was  formed  that 
strange  intimacy  which  in  the  end  proved  fatal  to  the  future  of  the 
Princess  of  Eboli-  Antonio  Perez,  originally  a  protege  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  was  n0w  at  the  height  of  his  influence  as  the  favourite  secretary 
of  the  King  ;  but  his  ambition  was  not  content  with  power ;  it  also 
longed  lor  that  kind  of  notoriety  which  to  some  minds  is  as  sweet 
as  fame.  M.  Muro  hints  a  doubt  whether  it  was  mere  passion 
which  moved  him  to  seek  the  favours  of  a  woman  of  thirty-six 
years  of  age,  whose  beauty  must  have  been  in  its  decline,  and’ who 
was,  moreover,  disfigured  by  the  loss  of  an  eye.  The  defect  in 
question  is  rather  startling  in  the  one  authentic  portrait  of  the 
Princess,  engraved  in  this  volume:  M.  Muro  states  that  it  was 
the  result  of  a  blow ;  while  M.  Mignet  asserts  that  “  elle  n’etait 
as  borgne,  mais  louche  ( tuertn ).”  Schiller,  by  the  way,  can 

ardly  have  been  aware  of  the  circumstance,  or  he  would  not  have 
opened  the  scene  between  the  Queen  and  her  ladies  by  a  compliment 
on  the  part  of  the  former  to  the  “  merry  eyes  ”  of  the  Princess  of 
Eboli.  What  drew  her  to  Perez  is  more  easily  to  be  guessed. 
She  stood  alone,  and  he  was  the  most  influential  Minister  of  the 
day.  But  the  support  on  which  she  chose  to  lean  drew  her  down 
into  the  ruin  of  his  own  collapse. 

The  murder  of  D'Escobedo,  and  its  consequences  to  the  King’s 
agent  in  this  peculiar  exercise  of  the  dispensing  power  which  was 
attributed  to  the  sovereign  by  thoroughgoing  monarchists,  are 
events  on  which  we  cannot  here  comment.  That  the  death  of  this 
too  loyal  servant  of  her  husband  was  welcome  to  the  Princess  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  her  share  in  the  murder  is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
In  the  resistance  opposed  by  Perez  to  a  reconciliation  with  his 
rival  \azquez,  who  had  recommended  an  inquiry  into  the 
murder  of  D’Escobedo,  but  who  would  gladly  have  been  freed 
from  his  fears  of  Perez  by  coming  to  an  amicable  under¬ 
standing  with  him,  he  was  throughout  supported  by  the 
Princess  ;  and,  when  at  last  Perez  was  arrested,  a  similar 
fate  necessarily  befel  his  confidante.  So  recklessly  had  the 
personal  relations  between  them  been  conducted,  that  imme¬ 
diately  after  his  arrest  the  Princess,  accompanied  by  a  duenna, 
was  found  in  the  street  before  his  door  by  some  of  her  kinsmen. 
They  escorted  her  home,  where  a  captain  of  the  Royal  Guard 
soon  appeared  to  take  her  in  charge.  “  lias  it  ever  been  seen  before 
that  a  lady  of  my  rank  wa9  arrested  because  she  declined  to  recon¬ 
cile  herself  with  an  enemy  ?  ”  Such  was  her  characteristic  excla¬ 
mation  before  consenting  to  be  led  to  her  first  prison,  in  the  tower 
of  Pinto.  Hence  she  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  castle  of 
San  Torcaz,  where  she  fell  seriously  ill,  and  she  was  then  allowed 
to  reside  at  Pastrana,  apparently  free,  but  in  reality  prohibited 
from  passing  beyond  the  walls  of  the  palace.  Though  she  had  re¬ 
entered  into  communications  with  Perez,  and  though,  when  the 
inquiry  against  the  latter  was  actually  opened,  evidence  was,  as  a 
matterof  course,  brought  forward  against  her  as  well  as  him,  yet  the 
King  caused  the  suppression  of  all  the  charges  brought  against  her 
during  the  progress  of  the  inquiry,  and  no  sentence  was  pronounced 
upon  her,  although  she  was  deprived  of  the  guardianship  of  her 
children  and  the  administration  of  their  property.  We  do  not 
think  that  any  conclusion  unfavourable  to  Philip  need  be  drawn 
from  this.  The  woman  whose  doings  he  screened  was  the  widow 
of  his  best-beloved  servant. 

The  last  chapter  of  her  story  is  pitiable  enough.  The  rigours 


of  her  confinement  were  increased ;  and,  as  no  prisoner  could 
previously  have  shown  a  stronger  disposition  to  make  use  of  the 
amount  of  liberty  accorded  to  her  (she  had  even  hired  bravos,  as 
if  she  had  been  a  free  woman),  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
more  especially  as  an  apprehension  doubtless  existed  that  she 
might  seek  to  imitate  the  example  of  Perez  and  make  her  escape, 
as  he  had  done  with  the  aid  of  his  faithful  wife.  With  the 
gentleman  appointed  guardian  of  her  property  and  keeper  of  her 
person  she  held  no  direct  communication ;  her  companions  were 
her  youngest  daughter  and  three  or  four  waiting-women.  At 
last,  after  her  life  had  become  one  of  sheer  misery,  sickness  and 
lethargy  came  upon  her;  and  in  February  1592  she  died,  having 
spent  the  last  twelve  and  a  half  years  of  her  life  under  restraint. 
If  there  is  little  dignity  in  the  record  of  her  sufferings,  it  is  pain¬ 
ful  enough  to  recall  the  doom  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  to  whose 
character  that  of  the  Princess,  in  its  passionate  persistency,  bears 
a  certain  resemblance. 

M.  Muro  has,  we  think,  successfully  shown  that  the  arrest  of 
Perez  and  his  paramour  was  a  political  necessity  for  Philip  II., 
and  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  one  which  he  would  willingly 
have  avoided,  although  it  was  the  direct  result  of  his  system0 of 
administration  by  rivals.  There  was  a  very  fair  probability  that 
they  might  have  proceeded  to  rid  themselves  on  their  own  account 
°f  Vazquez,  as  Perez  had  formerly  rid  himself  and  his  master 
of  D’Escobedo.  In  any  case  the  situation  had  become  an  unten¬ 
able  one.  When  twenty  years  afterwards  Perez  desired  to  interest 
Europe  in  his  fate,  and  composed  his  Relaciones ,  it  suited  him  to 
insinuate,  in  Tacitean  fashion,  how  “some  people  thought”  the 
King’s  motives  to  have  been  those  of  private  jealousy ;  “  they  sup¬ 
posed  that,  under  pretext  of  the  intimacy  between  the  pair  (Perez 
and  the  Princess),  he  (the  King)  avenged  on  one  of  them  what 
had  been  refused  to  himself,  and  on  the  other  what  he  had  not  ob¬ 
tained.”  This  charge,  which  he  likewise  appears  to  have  advanced 
in  conversation,  was  eagerly  caught  up  and  made  popular  through 
the  agency  of  that  lively  chronicler  of  scandal,  Brantome.  Into 
native  Spanish  history  it  only  found  its  way  at  a  much  later  date, 
and  it  is  from  Leti  s  Life  of  Philip  II.  that  M.  Muro  supposes  Schiller 
to  have  derived  the  scandal.  Schiller’s  Ron  Carlos  is,  however,  really 
founded  on  the  “  novel  ”  of  the  same  name  by  the  Abbe  St.  Real, 
to  which  we  are  not  able  at  the  present  moment  to  refer.  The 
impression  left  upon  us  by  M.  Muro’s  review  of  the  evidence  on 
the  subject  is  certainly  unfavourable  to  the  conclusions  of  Mignet, 
whose  secondary  evidence  appears  to  us  to  possess  not  even  a 
cumulative  importance.  But  perhaps  the  chief  value  of  the  volume 
before  us  lies  in  the  illustration  it  furnishes  of  the  method  of 
government  pursued  by  Philip  II.,  who  always  meant  to  act  for 
th«  best — even  when  he  ordered  the  murder  of  D’Escobedo. 


KENNEDY’S  LAPLAND  AND  NORWAY.* 

OF  books  on  Norway  there  is  no  end,  yet  now  and  then  we 
have  a  new  one  which  is  far  from  unwelcome.  For  the  im¬ 
pressions  suggested  by  the  land  of  the  fjeld,  the  fiord,  and  the  saga 
are  so  infinitely  varied  that  the  well-worn  subject  may  still  be 
treated  by  a  sympathetic  writer  with  a  certain  originality  and 
freshness.  The  chief  fault  we  have  to  find  with  Captain  Clark 
Kennedy  is  not  that  he  has  made  his  book  too  long,  but  that  he 
has  made  it  somewhat  bulky.  Reading  quietly  in  an  easy  chair 
at  home,  one  is  grateful  for  the  good  type,  substantial  paper,  and 
ample  margin.  But  if  we  contemplated  a  trip  to  Scandinavia  this 
season,  we  might  find  it  inconvenient  to  have  Captain  Kennedy  for 
a  travelling  companion ;  for,  when  luggage  must  be  cut  down  for 
packing  in  a  carriole,  the  bulk  of  the  travelling  library  is  matter 
for  serious  consideration.  Captain  Kennedy  knows  Norway  well, 
and  the  country  has  grown  on  him  with  long  acquaintance.  He 
has  gone  in  for  Norwegian  field  sports  in  winter  as  well  as 
in  summer,  so  that,  although  the  six  weeks  ”  on  his  title- 
page  may  seem  to  imply  shallow  and  superficial  observation, 
in  reality  he  is  refreshing  his  old  recollections.  On  this 
occasion  he  was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  and  Mrs.  Kennedy 
must  evidently  be  an  admirable  walker,  while  she  can  manage  the 
rough  ponies  in  the  carrioles  quite  as  cleverly  as  her  husband.  She 
does  not  mind  prolonged  exposure  in  an  open  rowing-boat ;  she  can 
go  long  on  the  strength  of  her  last  meal  until  time  and  circumstances 
provide  her  with  another ;  and  she  seems  to  be  full  of  life  and 
spirits,  with  a  fortunate  capacity  for  enjoyment.  What  they  did 
they  did  thoroughly,  though  quickly,  and  on  the  whole  they  were 
very  lucky  in  their  weather.  They  made  their  way  north  as  far 
as  Tromsb,  which  is  genuinely  arctic  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
since  they  passed  some  days  there  in  perpetual  sunlight.  Of  course 
they  saw  nothing  especially  new.  They  made  no  fresh  discovery 
of  remarkable  waterfalls,  nor  did  they  camp  out  on  the  open  fjelds 
or  quarter  themselves  in  Alpine  Sorters.  They  drove  along  some 
of  the  best-known  roads,  crossing  the  bleak  plateau  of  the 
Dovrefjeld  to  Trondjhem,  whence  they  went  northwards  by  coast¬ 
ing  steamer,  visiting  the  Lott'oden  Isles  on  their  way.  And  from 
Tromsb  they  steamed  south  again  to  Bergen,  whence  they  made 
their  way  by  road  and  rail  to  the  capital.  In  his  graphic  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  scenery,  and  in  his  interesting  digressions  on  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Norwegians  and  Laps,  Captain 
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Kennedy  is  always  reminding  us  of  the  inquiring  young,  gen¬ 
tleman  in  the  old  story  of  Eyes  and  no  Eyes.  lie  is  on 
all  occasions  intelligently  inquisitive.  He  “  draws  ”  the  farmers, 
the  peasants,  and  the  fishermen  as  to  their  pursuits  and  special 
knowledge.  We  find  him  a  well-informed  cicerone  when  we 
accompany  him  to  the  stores  of  the  merchants  who  sell  a  little 
of  everything  that  is  likely  to  find  customers  in  those  latitudes. 
He  is  something  of  an  archaeologist ;  he  amuses  himself  in  his 
leisure  hours  with  sketching  materials  and  fishing-rods,  and,  above 
all,  he  is  a  skilful  and  enthusiastic  naturalist.  Indeed  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  natural  history  and  his  liking  for  it  give  the  hook  its 
greatest  charm.  When  a  mere  boy  he  wrote  a  little  work  on  the 
“  Birds  of  Berkshire  and  Buckinghamshire  ”  which  gained  him  no 
little  credit,  and  since  then  he  has  followed  up  his  favourite 
pursuit.  We  know  no  writer  on  the  natural  history  of  Scandinavia, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Lloyd  and  the  “  Old  Bushman,”  who 
has  told  us  more  that  we  care  to  know  about  Norwegian  beasts, 
birds,  and  fishes.  Further,  he  has  carefully  got  up  the  literature 
of  the  country  in  its  various  departments ;  and  he  has  the  .knack 
of  assimilating  the  authorities  he  quotes  so  as  to  blend  them 
pleasantly  with  the  original  matter. 

The  travellers  left  England  in  the  beginningof  June,  and,  steam¬ 
ing  up  the  picturesque  fjord  of  Christiania,  Captain  Kennedy  was 
surprised  to  note  the  strange  absence  of  wild  fowl.  Formerly,  when 
making  that  voyage  in  the  spring,  he  had  been  accustomed  to  see 
them  in  swarms.  He  explains  their  scarcity  by  presuming  that 
they  had  withdrawn  during  the  breeding  season  to  the  less  fre¬ 
quented  parts  of  the  rugged  coast.  Yet  there  was  no  want  of 
animation,  for  a  great  fleet  of  fishing-boats  was  busy  among 
shoals  of  mackerel,  while  the  unfortunate  fish  were  making  bounds 
out  of  the  water  to  escape  a  lively  troop  of  porpoises.  Ashore  the 
heat  was  suffocating,  and  indeed  the  heat  and  the  mosquitoes  are 
the  great  objections  to  selecting  Norway  as  the  scene  of  a  summer 
holiday.  But  the  temperature  did  not  seem  to  affect  the  travellers’ 
appetites,  though  they  were  glad  to  take  refuge  from  it  in  the  well- 
ventilated  dining-room  at  the  Victoria  Hotel.  Late  as  they 
arrived,  and  well  as  Captain  Kennedy  knew  the  country,  their 
repast  surpassed  his  most  sanguine  expectations.  “  Such  a  supper 
it  was  never  before  our  fortune  to  see,  and  that  meal  can  never 
fade  from  our  memory.”  What  with  freshly-caught  salmon  and 
trout  served  in  every  shape,  Greenwich  was  thrown  altogether  into 
the  shade.  Nor,  on  the  whole,  did  they  fare  very  ill  in  the  interior, 
since  they  had  somewhat  anticipated  the  ordinary  tourist  season. 
But  to  visitors  who  have  to  scramble  in  the  rush,  Captain 
Kennedy  recommends  laying  in  a  selected  stock  of  potted  meats, 
as  the  latest  comers  on  a  summer  evening  are  apt  to  find 
bare  larders  at  the  posting  stations.  Grease  for  the  wheels, 
ropes  and  twine  to  splice  the  harness,  straps  to  secure  the 
luggage,  with  brandy  in  case  of  illness,  are  almost  indispens¬ 
able.  The  travellers  hired  a  couple  of  comfortable  new  carrioles, 
and  although  the  charges  were  high,  they  had  no  reason  to 
regret  the  bargain.  It  is  a  drawback  to  a  Norwegian  driving  tour, 
when  it  is  your  object  to  be  in  light  travelling  order,  that  you  must 
always  carry  heavy  wraps  with  you.  The  road  winds  out  of  the 
sweltering  depths  of  some  valley  where  the  slightest  coverings 
are  almost  oppressive,  on  to  a  bare  plateau  where  you  meet 
a  biting  wind,  and  are  possibly  caught  in  a  driving  snow¬ 
storm.  Notwithstanding  these  objectionable  caprices  of  the 
weather,  which  are  rather  the  rule  than  the  exception,  the  party 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  drive  to  Trondjhem.  The  description  leaves 
us  with  the  usual  impression  of  picturesque  atmospheric  effects,  of 
dazzling  snow  peaks  and  dark  fir  woods,  of  tumbling  waterfalls, 
brawling  streams,  and  bright  green  meadows.  Nature  remains  the 
same,  in  spite  of  the  evidences  of  increasing  agricultural  enter¬ 
prise.  But  what  struck  our  author,  and  not  agreeably,  was 
the  extraordinary  rise  in  the  price  of  the  articles  that  are  sought 
after  by  tourists,  since  he  paid  his  former  visits  to  these  districts. 
The  ingenious  counterfeiters  of  Birmingham  do  a  thriving  trade 
among  the  Norwegians,  who  are  gradually  ceasing  to  be  honest 
and  simple.  Spurious  silver  ornaments  are  everywhere  supplied 
to  travellers  in  artistic  profusion ;  while  the  genuine  articles  have 
gone  up  extravagantly.  If  you  higgle,  the  invariable  answer  is 
that,  if  you  don't  care  to  buy,  you  may  leave  it  for  somebody 
else.  The  seller  will  have  his  price  sooner  or  later.  And,  if  you 
ask  who  are  likely  to  be  his  customers,  you  are  told  “  the 
Americans.’’  In  fact,  the  Americans  are  spoiling  the  market  in 
Norway,  as  they  have  spoiled  it  long  ago  in  Italy  and 
elsewhere.  At  the  same  time,  and  especially  in  the  articles 
of  skins  and  pelters,  we  cannot  see  that,  on  Captain  Kennedy’s 
own  showing,  the  tourist  has  much  reason  to  complain.  It  sur¬ 
prises  us,  on  the  contrary,  that  in  these  days  of  free  intercommu¬ 
nication  a  few  leagues  of  sea  more  or  less  should  make  the  scale 
of  prices  vary  so  enormously.  Thus,  dealing  for  bear  skins  at  Trond¬ 
jhem,  the  travellers  were  asked  io l.  for  a  very  fine  specimen.  On 
declining  to  take  it  at  any  price,  it  was  given  them  for  half  the 
money.  But  even  lot.,  seems  to  have  been  cheap  enough  in  all 
conscience,  seeing  that  Captain  Kennedy  adds  that  it  would  readily 
command  20I.  or  30 l.  in  London ;  while  the  furs  of  the  white  fox, 
which  cost  them  ys.,  “  would  be  worth  in  England  several  sove¬ 
reigns  apiece.”  One  of  these  unpretending  fur  and  down  depots  is 
among  the  most  interesting  sights  in  the  country.  In  the  dim 
lofts  of  his  warehouses  at  Trondjhem  Mr.  Bruun  showed  them  his 
magnificent  stock  of  eider-down,  where  hundreds  of  pillows  and 
bolsters  were  piled  one  above  the  other ;  and  there  was  a  splendid 
exhibition  of  quilts  made  of  the  skins  of  the  birds,  and  edged  with 
the  down.  There  should  be  profitable  trading  to  be  done  to  the 


north  among  the  Laplanders,  seeing  that  sham  jewelry  of 
coloured  glass  and  the  tiny  mirrors  which  are  so  highly  valued  by 
that  unsophisticated  people  can  be  purchased  at  Trondjhem  for  a 
penny  each. 

Nothing  can  well  be  grander  in  its  way  than  the  coast  scenery 
in  the  land-locked  seas  between  the  mainland  and  the  Loffodens. 
The  travellers  were  basking  under  an  almost  vertical  sun,  while 
reposing  their  aching  eyes  on  snow  summits  and  glaciers.  “  As 
we  crossed  the  famed  Arctic  Circle,  we  saw  far  away  to  the  west¬ 
ward  the  four  isolated  peaks  of  the  islands  of  Threnen,  which 
stand  up  erect  as  towers  in  the  ocean,  as  if  placed  there  as  sentinels 
to  keep  watch  and  ward  over  the  entrance  to  the  Polar  Seas.” 
They  sat  up  on  deck  to  watch  for  the  midnight  sun ;  and  at  a 
quarter  to  twelve,  when  seemingly  on  the  eve  of  the  sunset  which 
never  came,  “the  lights  were  splendid,  and  the  white-capped  moun¬ 
tains  were  covered  with  a  panoply  of  every  hue  of  the  raiubow, 
while  the  sea  around  was  one  golden-purple  blaze  of  tiny  wave¬ 
lets.”  At  midnight  they  saw  “  the  blood-red  ball  of  the  sun,”  so 
brilliant  a  mass  of  glowing  flame  that  they  could  hardly  bear  to 
fix  their  eyes  on  it.  They  could  still  feel  the  power  of  his  rays, 
though  a  cold  north-easterly  breeze  was  blowing  straight  from 
Spitzbergen.  When  such  impressive  phenomena  and  so  absolute 
a  change  of  scene  are  within  the  reach  of  a  six  weeks’  run  from 
England,  it  is  only  wonderful  that  the  Norwegian  voyage  should 
not  be  even  more  popular  than  it  is.  Of  the  famous  Maelstrom 
Captain  Kennedy  does  not  make  much.  Its  terrors,  like  those  of 
our  own  Corry  vrekan,  have  been  strangely  exaggerated  by  song  and 
fable.  It  is  “  merely  a  rough  stretch  of  water  between  two  islands, 
and  which  at  certain  states  of  the  tide  is  dangerous  enough.” 
Wrecks  there  are  of  course,  for  those  waters  are  dangerous  ;  but 
when  the  tide  is  slack  and  the  weather  calm,  the  fishermen  run 
over  it  with  impunity  in  their  little  open  boats.  What  specially 
delighted  them  in  the  Loffodens  were  the  innumerable  cas¬ 
cades,  “  falling  from  the  snow-capped  mountains  and  glaciers  into 
the  fjords,  often  from  a  height  of  over  3,000  feet” ;  while  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  hills  are  enamelled  with  beautiful  wild  flowers,  and 
there  is  a  rare  variety  of  seaweeds  fringing  the  fjords  for  those 
who  can  appreciate  those  marine  gardens.  There  is  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  account  of  an  excursion  which  the  visitors  made  from 
Tromso  to  the  neighbouring  Lap  settlement,  and  of  a  visit  they 
paid  on  the  way  to  a  breeding  place  of  the  eider  ducks.  Captain 
Kennedy  apologizes,  very  unnecessarily,  for  the  prolixity  of  what 
he  has  to  tell  about  the  Laps  and  their  reindeer.  We  wish  we 
had  space  to  follow  him  into  some  of  the  curious  details,  and  to 
accompany  him  southward  on  the  return  voyage.  But  there  is 
not  a  chapter  in  the  book  that  has  not  more  or  less  fascination, 
and  we  heartily  recommend  it  for  leisurely  perusal. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

1HIE  splendid  volume  recently  published  by  M.  Froehner*  forms, 
-  so  to  say,  a  sequel  to  M.  Lenormant’s  lectures  on  numis¬ 
matics,  which  we  reviewed  a  little  while  ago.  It  is  a  singular  fact 
that  no  text  has  yet  been  found  stating  the  use  of  bronze 
medallions  in  antiquity,  or  the  name  by  which  they  were 
known.  Lampridius  indeed  leads  us  to  suppose  that  when  they 
were  struck  in  gold  or  in  silver  they  served  as  marks  of  the 
liberality  of  the  Emperors,  and  this  fact  is  confirmed  by  Gregorius 
Turonensis  ;  but  on  the  subject  of  bronze  pieces  we  are  absolutely 
reduced  to  conjectures.  Lebeau  and  Barthelemy  had  thrown  out 
the  idea  that  a  certain  number  of  them  were  destined  to  be  fixed  to 
the  military  standards ;  Ecknel  thinks  that  they  were  struck  by  order 
of  the  Senate  on  special  occasions.  M.  Froehner  rejects  the  former 
of  the  hypotheses  we  have  mentioned ;  and,  whilst  accepting  the 
latter  for  some  few  medallions,  he  honestly  declares  that  the 
purpose  of  most  of  them  is  still  completely  unknown.  One  thing 
is  quite  certain — namely,  that  the  medallions  represented  the  most 
artistic  results  of  the  mind  in  antiquity.  Our  author  has  re¬ 
produced  two  magnificent  specimens  belonging  to  the  reigns  of 
Hadrian  and  of  Antoninus,  and  which  were  ottered  by  the  Senate 
to  these  two  monarchs  as  New  Year’s  presents,  in  order  to  wish 
them  annum  novum  faustum  felicem.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
medallions  should  have  been  universally  adopted  amongst  the 
Romans  as  valuable  gifts,  and  monuments  of  such  artistic  merit, 
retracing  besides,  as  they  did,  historical  events,  religious  tra¬ 
ditions  and  national  usages,  certainly  constituted  very  elegant  and 
appropriate  presents.  At  any  rate,  the  beautiful  work  of  M. 
Frcehner  is  full  of  the  most  interesting  details  on  Roman  art 
and  Roman  history ;  the  letterpress  is  complete  without  being 
too  specially  erudite,  and  the  1,310  medallions  engraved  are 
taken  from  such  rare  specimens,  that  but  for  this  work  the 
student  would  not  be  able  to  become  acquainted  with  them. 

MM.  Guievsse  and  Lefebure  t  have  rendered  special  service 
to  the  science  of  Egyptology  by  their  publication.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  famous  book  of  the  dead  which  gives  us 
valuable  particulars  on  the  religious  and  metaphysical  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  exists  in  a  rather  large  number 
of  different  versions,  and  that  it  received  its  definite  shape 
only  at  the  time  of  the  twenty-fifth  dynasty.  It  is  from  a  com¬ 
parative  study  of  the  various  readings  alone  that  we  could  form 

*  Les  medallions  de  P  Empire  Romnin  depuis  le  regue  d’ Auguste  jusrju'oi 
Priscus  Attale.  Par  VV.  Froehner.  Paris :  Rothschild. 

f  Le  papyrus  funeraire  de  Suutimes,  cPapres  un  exempluire  hieroglyphique 
du  livre  des  morls.  Par  MM.  Guieysse  et  Lefebure.  Paris :  Leroux. 
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some  idea  of  the  progressive  phases  through  whicli  these  doctrines 
passed,  and  this  branch  of  Egyptian  lore  has  not  yet  been 
thoroughly  investigated.  The  text  published  by  MM.  Ctiiieysse  and 
Leftibure  apparently  belongs  to  the  twentieth  dynast}'  (sixteenth 
century  b.c.),  and  it  is  not  complete ;  by  editing  it,  however,  with 
illustrative  commentaries,  the  two  French  savants  have  added 
much  excellent  information  to  what  we  already  knew  on  the 
subject,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  such  labours,  necessarily 
addressed  to  a  comparatively  small  circle  of  readers,  are  duly 
appreciated. 

For  many  years  M.  Gaffarel  has  devoted  his  attention  and  his 
studies  to  the  history  of  the  French  colonies  in  America,  and 
he  had  already  published  some  time  ago  a  book  treating  of  the 
endeavours  made  by  the  French  Huguenots  to  settle  in  Florida. 
The  present  volume  disposes  of  a  wider  subject,  and  touches  upon 
questions  of  a  still  more  interesting  nature.* * * §  If  we  may  believe 
M.  Gaffarel,  a  merchant  of  Dieppe,  Jean  Cousin  by  name,  had 
reached  South  America  several  years  before  the  earliest  ex¬ 
pedition  of  Christopher  Columbus,  and  had  discovered  the  river 
Amazon.  It  is  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  at  all  events,  that  the 
coast  of  Brazil  was  explored  at  a  very  early  date  by  sailors  from 
Normandy,  and  we  may  name  amongst  these  venturous  men  a 
certain  Sieurde  Gonneville,  who  brought  over  to  Europe  the  son  of 
a  native  chief,  had  him  educated,  and  married  him  to  his  daughter. 
The  history  of  the  Ango  family  is  well  known,  and  forms  one  of 
the  most  interesting  parts  of  M.  GaffareTs  work.  The  brothers 
had  acquired  immense  riches  by  their  trade  with  South  America, 
and  even  risen  to  high  political  distinction.  Jean  Ango  became 
the  friend  of  King  Francis  I.,  who  bestowed  upon  him  a  patent 
of  nobility,  and  named  him  the  Governor  of  the  town  of  Dieppe. 
But  the  name  chiefly  associated  with  the  history  of  French  coloni¬ 
zation  in  Brazil  is  that  of  Villegaignon,  who  during  the  sixteenth 
century  attempted  to  obtain,  on  behalf  of  his  native  country,  pos¬ 
session  of  South  America.  We  need  not  repeat  here  the  history 
of  the  expedition,  the  mistakes  committed  by  Villegaignon,  anil 
the  train  of  circumstances  which  placed  the  colony  in  the  hands  of 
the  Portuguese ;  our  readers  must  trace  all  these  details  in  the 
work  of  M.  Gaffarel,  which  is  certainly  the  best  we  have  seen  on 
that  particular  episode  in  the  history  of  European  colonies. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  the  work  composed  by  M.  Accolas  on 
political  science  t  is  that,  whilst  it  contains  a  violent  attack  upon 
Christianity,  it  is  no  less  vehement  in  its  denunciations  of  the 
various  systems  produced  during  the  last  half-century  as  the  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  the  religion  of  the  Gospels.  The  Socialists  of  every 
kind,  Auguste  Comte,  MM.  Littrd,  Renan,  Jules  Simon,  and 
Herbert  Spencer  are  all  examined  in  succession,  pulled  to  pieces  in 
the  most  ruthless  manner,  and  treated  with  the  greatest  contempt. 
Strangely  enough  M.  Accolas  attempts  to  reconstruct  political 
science  on  the  most  revolutionary  substratum  imaginable — the 
Declaration  of  1793  and  the  Constitution  of  the  year  II.  of  the 
Republic,  which  the  National  Convention  voted,  but  could  never 
carry  out. 

After  an  interval  of  several  years,  M.  Schwab  has  given  us  the 
second  volume  of  his  French  translation  of  the  Talmud.  No  savant 
was  better  qualified  to  grapple  with  so  gigantic  an  enterprise, 
and  we  were  regretting  that  the  publication  seemed  suspended, 
perhaps,  as  we  thought,  from  want  of  encouragement.  We 
are  all  the  more  rejoiced  at  finding  that  our  fears  were 
not  justified,  and  we  hope  that  M.  Schwab  will  proceed  with 
his  laborious  work  as  speedily  as  possible. |  From  the  statement 
made  in  the  preface  to  this  volume,  it  seems  that  M.  Schwab  was 
expecting  the  publication  of  certain  Talmudic  treatises  edited  by 
MM.  Frankel  and  Lehmann,  in  order  to  consult  the  notes  and 
criticisms  those  works  might  be  expected  to  contain.  After  a 
long  interval  of  waiting,  he  has  thought  it  best  to  proceed  in¬ 
dependently  with  his  own  publication,  merely  availing  himself  of 
the  assistance  which  could  be  derived  from  existing  sources.  The 
translation  we  are  announcing,  like  the  one  printed  in  1872,  will 
be  found  useful,  not  only  by  rabbinical  students,  but  by  all 
scholars  interested  in  linguistic  researches;  and  the  numerous 
notes  added  at  the  foot  of  almost  every  page  supply  a  variety  of 
curious  parallels  with  most  of  the  Eastern  languages.  The 
treatises  here  translated  by  M.  Schwab  are  four  in  number,  and 
they  belong  to  the  part  of  the  Talmud  which  treats  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  enactments  connected  with  agricultural  pursuits. 

M.  Abel  Hovelacque§  is  one  of  those  who  believe  (1)  that 
the  hypothesis  of  a  creation  is  absolutely  disproved  by  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  modern  chemistry ;  (2)  that  persons  rash  enough  to 
admit  the  old  views  on  the  origin  of  man  are  guilty  of  settling 
difficulties  without  having  bestowed  upon  them  sufficient  at¬ 
tention.  Theodicy  and  metaphysics  are  of  course  ignored  by  M. 
Abel  Ilovelacque,  who  deems  that  nothing  is  to  be  admitted  except 
the  data  supplied  by  the  study  of  matter,  and  the  facts  which  the 
experience  of  the  senses  places  beyond  doubt.  Our  author  begins 
his  work  with  a  retrospective  survey  of  evolutionism,  as  stated  in 
the  writings  of  the  last  century.  He  is  loud  in  his  praises  of 
Lamarck  and  of  Geofi'roy  Saint-IIilaire ;  he  then  shows  us  Messrs. 
Wallace,  Darwin,  and  Huxley  taking  up,  after  an  interval  of 

*  Histoire  da  Bresil  Francois  an  XVI'  slecle.  Par  P.  Gaffarel.  Paris  : 
Maisonneuve. 

Philosnpliie  de  la  science  poli'ique,  et  commcntaire  de  la  declaration  des 
droits  de  Cliomme  de  1793.  Par  E.  Accolas.  Paris  :  Marescq. 

I  J a  Talmud  de  Jerusalem.  Traduit  pour  la  premiere  fois  par  Moise 
Schwab.  Vol.  11.  Paris:  Maisonneuve. 

§  Notre  anectre,  recherches  d’anutomie  et  d’etbnologie  sur  le  precurseur  de 
fhomme.  Par  Abel  Hovelacque.  Paris :  Leroux. 


thirty  years,  the  theory  of  transformism,  and  here  again  he 
accuses  his  opponents  of  deciding  dpriori,  and  without  an  attempt 
of  serious  examination,  the  questions  bearing  upon  the  origin  of 
species.  However,  ■when  we  come  to  ask  M.  Abel  Hovelacque 
who  our  ancestor  was,  he  acknowledges  that  he  cannot  answer ;  he 
informs  us  plainly  enough  that  neither  he  nor  any  other  naturalist 
of  the  advanced  school  sees  in  the  gorilla  and  the  chimpanzee  the 
immediate  progenitors  of  the  human  race ;  but  between  the 
highest  representatives  of  the  ape  family  and  ourselves  he  affirms 
that  there  must  have  been  a  missing  link,  an  animal  to  which  the 
designation  of  our  ancestor  properly  belongs.  M.  Hovelacque, 
whilst  he  is  so  fond  of  laughing  at  the  credulity  of  those  who 
decline  to  adopt  Mr.  Darwin’s  conclusions,  rather  shows  too  much 
inclination  for  hypotheses  himself.  No  adept  of  the  modern  school 
of  thought  should  be  satisfied  with  phrases  such  as  “  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  ....  it  is  not  unlikely  that  ....”;  and  in  the  name 
of  science  we  ask  for  statements  of  a  more  conclusive  nature. 

The  Abbd  C.  de  P.,  Chaplain  of  the  Palace  of  the  Luxembourg  in 
Paris,  would  no  doubt  be  regarded  by  M.  Hovelacque  as  an  ob¬ 
scurantist  and  a  hopelessly  prejudiced  man.  His  little  volume  * 
on  the  truths  of  Christianity  is  designed  to  show  in  a  popular 
style  that  the  truths  of  religion  are  independent  of  political  forces, 
and  that  they  can  find  their  application  equally  well  under  Re¬ 
publican  and  monarchical  institutions.  The  work  is  written  in 
a  simple,  easy  style,  and  illustrated  by  an  appendix  of  notes. 

The  brochure  t  contributed  to  M.  Germer-Bailliere’s  Bibliotheque 
utile  by  M.  Zaborowski  is  a  summary  of  the  researches  supposed 
to  establish  as  a  fact  the  hypothesis  that  man’s  ancestor  is  an  ape 
of  the  family  of  the  Dryopithecus  Fastani.  It  is  a  fortunate  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  up  to  the  present  time  there  is  no  law  compelling 
us  to  acknowledge  the  genealogy  which  the  contemporary  school 
of  naturalists  has  devised  for  our  benefit. 

M.  Eugene  Veron  J  has  written  on  the  science  of  aesthetics  and 
its  various  manifestations  a  volume  full  of  the  most  interesting  re¬ 
marks,  which  we  cordially  recommend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
M.  Veron’s  book  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  former  treating  of 
general  questions  applicable  in  the  same  degree  to  all  the  forms  of 
aesthetics;  the  latter  classifying  the  arts,  examining  them  sepa¬ 
rately,  and  showing  what  they  should  be  in  order  to  accomplish 
their  purpose. 

M.  Bonnafiii  §  belongs  to  the  family  of  curiosity-mongers — a 
family  which  reckons  amongst  its  members  Sauvageot,  Du  Som- 
merard,  Lamoignon,  and  Cardinal  Richelieu  himself.  With 
a  large-heartedness  equalled,  we  trust,  by  the  capacity  of 
his  purse,  M.  Bonnafte  collects  everything  collectable  — 
books,  lace,  old  china,  old  pictures,  buhl  furniture,  tapestry, 
armour.  What  is  better  still,  he  discourses  about  all  these 
topics  with  much  taste,  and  with  that  genuine  enthusiasm 
which  is  contagious.  The  only  dread  which  our  virtuoso’s 
amusing  volume  need  inspire  in  those  who  read  is  that,  thoroughly- 
won  over  by  his  example,  they  may  ruin  themselves  very  speedily 
whilst  imitating  the  energy  which  has  inspired  him ;  fortunately 
he  has  provided  against  this  sad  eventuality  by  devoting  a  chapter 
to  the  formation  of  a  musee  qui  ne  coute  rien.  Backed  by  real 
authority,  curiosity-mongers  will,  we  doubt  not,  rush  forthwith 
into  extremities  of  every  kiud. 

The  work  of  M.  Baudrillart  ||  treats  of  a  subject  which  had 
never  yet  been  examined  as  it  should,  and  yet  the  history  of  luxury 
is  an  important  element  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  it  has 
influenced  in  the  most  decisive  manner  the  annals  of  the  world. 
M.  Baudrillart  has  evidently  bestowed  a  considerable  amount  of 
attention  upon  the  topics  discussed  in  his  book,  and  we  are  quite 
sure  that  under  his  guidance  we  do  not  run  the  risk  of  being  led 
astray  by  fanciful  theories.  The  theory  of  luxury  is  first  sub¬ 
mitted  to  our  notice.  It  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  it  is  the 
exclusive  mark  of  advanced  civilization,  and  that  it  belongs 
only  to  periods  of  social  prosperity.  M.-  Baudrillart  finds 
unmistakable  signs  of  a  fondness  for  luxury  even  amongst  com¬ 
paratively  barbarous  communities,  and  he  states  the  philosophical 
theory  of  what  seems  to  him  a  principle  inherent  to  human  nature. 
Taking  us  to  the  East,  he  examines  from  his  special  point  of 
view  the  history  of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  India,  and  China.  The  first 
volume  ends  with  Greece,  the  favoured  country  where  is  to  be 
found  the  cradle  of  our  modern  civilization,  and  where  the  extreme 
rigorism  enforced  by  the  Spartans  had  to  meet  the  more  humane 
traditions  of  the  Ionians  and  the  Alexandrians.  The  volume  we 
are  now  considering  is  the  resume  of  lectures  delivered  in  1866 
at  the  College  de  France.  At  that  time  the  question  of  luxury, 
both  public  and  private,  was  engaging  general  attention,  and  even 
the  stage  had  felt  it  its  duty  to  denounce  the  combined  evils  of 
extravagant  display  and  of  speculation.  M.  Baudrillart  thought 
that  the  problem  deserved  to  be  carefully  examined,  and  he  was 
struck  at  the  same  -time  by  the  insufficiency  of  the  solutions  pro¬ 
posed.  Whether  they  were  satires  or  apologies,  they  had  always 
the  character  of  exaggeration,  and  it  was  high  time  that  an  im¬ 
partial  judge  should  step  forward,  ready  with  the  explanation  of 
lacts  which  he  was  neither  bound  to  attack  violently  nor  to  defend 

*  Les  verites  du  Christianisme  appliquees  a  la  sneiete  quelle  que  soit  la  forme 
de  son gouvernement.  Par  1’ Abbe  C.  de  P.  Paris:  Leroux. 

f  L’homme  prehistorique.  Par  Zaborowski.  Paris  :  Germer-Bailliere. 

+  L’ctthelique.  Par  Eugene  Ve'ron.  Paris :  Reinwald. 

§  Causeries  sur  Part  et  la  curiosite.  Par  Edmond  Bonnaffd.  Paris: 
Quantin. 

\[  Histoire  du  luxe  public  et  prive.  Par  M.  Baudrillart.  Vol.  1.  Paris 
and  London  :  L.  Hachette  ft  Co. 
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at  any  price.  Such  is  the  character  of  M.  Baudrillart  s  volume 
and  we  only  hope  that  the  sequel  will  soon  follow. 

M.  Michelet  had  entertained  the  idea  of  composing  under  the 
title  of  Golden  Legend  a  kind  of  Revolutionary  almanac  ,  in¬ 
cluding  short  biographies  of  distinguished  Republicans  belonging 
to  every  class  of  society.  When  in  1851  he  was  dismissed  from 
his  lectureship  at  the  College  de  France,  he  resolved  upon  devoting 
his  leisure  to  the  carrying  out  of  this  design ;  but  it  was  never 
accomplished,  and  the  volume  just  published  is  the  only  remaining 
vestige  of  the  projected  work.  It  consists  of  three  biographical 
sketches ;  one  of  Latour  d'Auvergne,  another  of  General  Hoche, 
and  a  third  one  of  Mameli,  who  took  a  leading  part  in  the  Italian 
Revolution  of  1848.  Whilst  relating  the  exploits  of  thi3  young 
man,  M.  Michelet  explains  the  difference  which  existed  between  the 
French  outbreak  and  the  rising  which  convulsed  the  Peninsula. 
The  Paris  barricades  were  erected  chiefly  in  the  name  of  economic 
doctrines,  and  with  the  view  of  bringing  about  the  reorganization 
of  work  ;  the  question  of  capital  and  labour  had  taken  the  place  ot 
political  considerations,  and  the  principles  at  stake  were  those  of 
society  itself.  At  Naples,  at  Turin,  at  Rome,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  primary  thing  to  be  settled  was  national  independence,  and  the 
political  unity  of  Italy.  If  the  Tedeschi  and  the  Bouibons  were 
once  got  rid  of,  the  rest  would  follow  in  due  course. 

The  deluge  of  publications  on  the  subject  of  Voltaire  has 
recentlv  been  increased  bv  M.  Eugene  Noel’s  t  biographical,  sketch, 
which,' we  need  scarcely  say,  is  from  beginning  to  end  written  111 
the  strain  of  a  thorough  panegyric.  Our  author  does  not  even  feel 
satisfied  with  Lord  Brougham’s  work,  which  he  describes  as 
visiblement  anglais ,  and  which  certainly  cannot  be  accused  of 
depreciating  the  Ferney  philosopher.  Alluding  to  Rousseau,  M. 
Noel  remarks  that,  although  the  Emile  and  the  Contrat  social  have 
exercised  upon  European  society  the  greatest  influence,  yet,  after 
all,  Voltaire’s  practical,  clear,  and  common-sense  nature  has  pre¬ 
vailed  over  the  “  vague  sentimentalities  ”  of  his  rival.  We  can 
only  wish  that  such  should  have  been  the  case,  much  as  we  object 
to  many  of  Voltaire’s  ideas;  but  the  progress  of  the  Revolution 
and  the  course  it  assumed  during  the  regime  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  and  of  the  Convention  is,  we  believe,  entirely  due  to  the 
prevalence  of  Rousseau’s  political  theories.  A  few  necessary  re¬ 
forms  in  the  government  of  the  State  and  the  administration  of 
justice,  the  revision  of  the  penal  laws,  and  the  widest  tolerance  in 
matters  of  religion  would  have  satisfied  V  oltaire,.and  seemed  to 
him  perfectly  consistent  with  monarchical  institutions.  The 
Contrat  social,  as  every  one  knows  who  has  read  it  carefully,  does 
not  stop  there  ;  its  symbol  is  not  the  crown  but  the  red  cap,  its 
result  is  not  freedom  but  the  despotism  of  the  mob. 

The  summer  season  brings  along  with  it  the  usual  handbooks 
and  illustrated  guides  for  excursionists  both  in  France  and  abroad. 
The  indefatigable  M.  Joanne  tempts  us  to  Fontainebleau  t,  and 
makes  our  visit  there  doubly  interesting  by  describing  to  us,  not 
only  the  forest  and  its  natural  beauties,  but  the  numerous  his¬ 
torical  episodes  which  have  taken  place  within  the  walls  of  the 
palace.  The  murder  of  Monaldeschi,  the  first  interview  of 
Napoleon  I.  with  the  Pope  Pius  VII.,  the  Emperor’s  farewell  ad¬ 
dress  to  his  Old  Guard— such  are  the  most  striking  events  connected 
with  Fontainebleau,  that  splendid  monument  of  the  Renaissance 
epoch,  where  Rosso,  Primaticcio,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  Jean  Goujon, 
and  Pierre  Lescot  have  left  imperishable  remains  of  their  genius. 

A  very  small  volume,  illustrated  with  plans,  maps,  and  wood- 
cuts,  condenses  in  a  portable  manner  all  that  travellers  need  know 
about  the  environs  of  Paris.  §  After  having  studied  each  locality 
separately  through  the  means  of  distinct  volumes  respectively 
consecrated  to  Versailles,  St.  Germain,  St.  Cloud,  Compiegne,  the 
excursionist  one  day  feels  the  necessity  of  collecting  his  souvenirs ; 
whilst  another  person,  pressed  for  time  and  obliged  to  cram,  must 
needs  be  satisfied  with  the  hastiest  glance  at  localities  and  objects 
each  of  which  would  deserve  more  leisure  than  he  can  afford. 
Here  the  guides-diamant  find  their  use,  and  appeal  successfully  to 
the  serious  attention  of  tourists  of  ever}'  class;  their  motto  ought 
to  be  “  Indocti  discant,  et  ament  meminisse  periti.”  The  history, 
natural  and  art  curiosities  of  Holland,  treated  in  the  same  way  by 
M.  du  Pays  ||,  are  full  of  interest,  and  we  may  shortly  expect  a 
volume  on  the  island  of  Cyprus,  both  in  the  guides-diamant  and  in 
the  larger  guides-Joanne,  properly  so  called. 

M.Elie  Frebault  likewise  proffers  his  services  as  a  guide;  but, 
disdaining  the  grave,  matter-of-fact  style  which  stamps  M.  J oanne’s 
collection,  he  aims  at  being  especially  amusing,  and  his  book  is  a 
repertoire  of  the  most  extraordinary  anecdotes  imaginable.  If 
we  have  a  fault  to  find  with  M.  Frebault,  it  is  that  his  first  chapter 
would  be  sufficient  to  frighten  away  from  Paris  the  most  dauntless 
traveller ;  it  begins  by  describing  the  capital  of  France  as  a  kind 
of  foret  pcrilleuse,  where  robbers  and  footpads  are  ever  ready  to 
pounce  upon  the  ignorant  and  the  inexperienced  ;  where  sirens  and 
dragons  equally  abound  qucerentes  quern  devorent.  His  gloomy  in¬ 
troduction  was  perhaps  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out 
in  stronger  relief  the  excellent  advice  so  plentifully  scattered 
throughout  the  volume.  It  is  quite  certain  that  if  the  greenest  of 

•  Let  solflats  de  la  Revolution.  Par  T.  Michelet.  Paris  :  Le'vy. 

f  Voltaire,  sa  vie  et  ses  ceu v res  ;  sa  lutte  cantre  Rousseau.  Par  E.  Noel. 
Paris :  Dreyfous. 

J  Fontainebleau ;  guides-Joanne.  Paris  and  London :  L.  Ilachette 
&  Co. 

§  Environs  de  Paris;  guides-diamant.  Paris  and  London  :  L.  Hachette 
&  Co. 

||  Hollande;  quides-diamant.  Paris  and  London:  L.  Hachette  &  Co. 

La  vie  de.  Paris.  Par  Elie  Frebault.  Paris:  Dentu. 


“globe-trotters,”  as  the  Americans  call  them,  will  only  follow 
strictly  M.  Frebault’s  directions,  he  will  have  no  reason  to  regret 
it,  besides  the  pleasure  of  laughing  heartily  over  a  number  of  jokes 
intended  to  characterize  the  leading  types  of  the  Parisian  popu¬ 
lation. 

The  works  of  fiction  we  have  to  notice  are  so  poor  that  we 
prefer  recommending  two  old  favourites  which  have  been  recently 
re-issued ;  the  one  is  Jean  Paul  Richter’s  Titan  * * * §,  excellently 
translated  into  French  by  the  late  M.  Philarete  Chasles  ;  the  other 
is  the  Abbe  Provost’s  Manon  Lescaut  f,  edited,  with  a  preface,  by 
M.  Alexandre  Dumas  fils,  and  beautifully  printed  in  London  at 
the  Chiswick  Pres3. 

*  Titan.  Par  T.  P.  F.  Richter,  traduit  de  1’Allemand  par  Philareto 
Chasles.  Paris :  Charpentier. 

f  Hist nire  de  Manon  Lescaut.  Par  l’Abbe  Prevost.  Preface  par  Alex. 
Dumas,  de  l’Acade'mie  Frangaise.  Londres  :  Glades. 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Q.ROSVENOR  GALLERY  CLOSES  AUGUST  5. 


TYORE’S  GREAT  WORKS,  “The  BRAZEN  SERPENT,” 

AJ  '•  CHRIST  LEAVING  the  PRrETORIUM,"  and  “  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERU¬ 
SALEM,"  each  33  by  22  feet;  with  “Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife,”  "  Christian  Martyrs,”  Ac., 
at  the  DORfi  GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street,  Doily,  Ten  to  Six.  la.  _ 

CORPORATION  of  LIVERPOOL  AUTUMN  EXHIBITION 

of  PICTURES _ The  EXHIBITION  will  OPEN,  in  the  Walker  Art  Gallery,  on 

Monday,  September  2, 1878.  Receiving  days,  1st  to  10th  of  August,  both  inclusive.  London 
Agent, "Mr.  Jam E8  Bourlet,  17  Nassau  Street.  Copy  of  Regulations  can  be  had  from  tho 
Curator,  Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liverpool. 

JOSEPH  RAYNER,  Town  Clerk,  Hon.  Secretary. 


r i  UILDHALL  LIBRARY. — The  Library  Committee  of  the 

V3T  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  hereby  give  Notice  that  this  LIBRARY  will  bo 
CLOSED  from  Friday  the  2nd  until  Tuesday  the  6th  August  next  inclusive. 

MOXCKTON* 

Guildhall,  July  ai,  1973. 
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THING’S  COLLEGE  LECTURES  on  PUBLIC  READING 

lfi^«ead1n^CHIIFPTnww|Ti'  A-'  J'  P'  1I'',’R?1KV'  Lect.  K.C.L.,will  LECTURE, 
lUMtca,  in  the  CHILI  TOWNS  during  August.  Queen’s  Hotel,  Birmingham,  till  August  0. 

T°  LADIES’  COLLEGES.— Mr.  AvTc.  STEWART  BaT 
BEDFORD  COLLEGE  (for  LADIES),  8  and  9  York  Place, 

The  SESSION  of  the  "*"»»“*“  Railway 

NSe"^etH^n0Se^bSJreSeptember2S;i  by  OI*n  CompctWon'  Candidate,  to  send  their 
Co!f?jrtUSeS’  With  particulars  of  Scholarships,  Boarding-house,  &c„  may  be  had  at  the 

SeSion wiUte  J?’ BONAB"BaAd,e^xome  ™bieCtS  taught  at  thc  Col,c"c-  The  Lecturer  next 

BE  Vrlp^Mi  ul-v  1878.— The  PROFESSOR- 

_  II.  LE  BRETON,  Hon.  Sec. 


TOURS  to  the  WEST  INDIES,  MEXICO,  CENTRAL 

....  ,  ,  AMERICA  ;  also  to  BRAZIL  and  RIVER  PLATE 

t0p isR’ “Avely  inoi&r^^os^Uni  v^ous  pTitt(^^u(ffi(^iLt]E)y’their>Vea0elBnabblle  Tourist! 

Mairs^'eari-Xtro^p^^  jgf  sT^SoT* 4°  J' M'  LL°*D’ 


HOTELS. 

IRIGIITON.— BEDFORD 


M 


A  L  y  E  E  N 


C  O  [L  L  E  G  E. 


The  NEXT  TERM  will  begin  on  Monday,  September  23. 


K  ELLY  COLLEGE,  TAVISTOCK 

The'next\^reParCtb  *0r  tR^Pn^  ’ersities^arKl  tbr^lie'Army  in/cTvirslavice'Kkim^ioLt 

I  he  next  lerm  commences  September  27._For  particular:  apply  to  the  IIEAu-Mastfu 

SOMERSETSHIRE  COLLEGE^  BATII~ 

examination' to^iOTH  «ce  sllioiAatsmp5  iC^i1?B*A  °i'cfo-d'  ■  Therf  "  be  nn 

Eor  particulars  apply  to  the  IIkauPmasS  1  *“  the  begumms  °‘  September— 


J^LIGHTON.— BEDFORD  HOTEL. — Facing  Sea  and 

Rooms.  Spncitius  Codbe-rooul  tbr  Ltulies  ond^Gentlemen  dUyea-IVatcr  Sterviceirftke  Hotel.8 

P.  O.  RICKARDS,  Manager. 


BRIGHTON.— GRAND  HOTEL 

SITUATION  BEST  IN  BRIGI 


- - „■  BRIGHTON. 

MODERATE  CHARGES— TABLE  D’HOTE-B \TIIS 
BEDROOMS  from  3s.  FAMILIES  BOARDED 
TARIFF  on  application  to  Munuger,  D.  COLLEDGE. 


JLFRAOOMBE  HOTEL. — Accessible  by  Rail,  Steamer  or 

t,  ..Coach*  ,  Grand  I>jninP.Sttioon  ;  Ladies’  Drawing-room  :  Reading.  c*,.. 


Coach.  Grand  Dining  Saloon  ;  Ladies’  Drawing-room  •  Readimr  HillinrU  c  * , 
--—'ns;  and  200  comfortable  Bedrooms.  Excellent  Cuisine  (ThnS.?’  w,,«’  id  *s,n?kinS 
charges.  Tariff  of  T.  W.  HUSSEY,  “nd  modtratu 


0RRER  EVERYTHING  you  require  throug-h  COCKBURN’S 

0LI)  G'UINS  for  SALE.— Gold,  Silver,  Copper,  Greek,  Roman 

- Saxon,  English,  Scotch,  &c.  Lists  free— J.  Vkuity.  EarVhcaton.  Dewsbury.  * 


B 


r.R  1  ,9  11  T  0  N  COLLEGE. 

Chairman  of  the  Catnicd — The  Yen.  Archdeacon  ITANNAII,  D.C.L.,  Vicar  of  Brighton 
Principal  The  Rev  CHARLES  BIGG,  D.D.,  late  Senior  Student  and 
Tutor  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Vice-Principal- Thc  Rev.  JOSEPH  NEWTON,  M.A. 

_ Next  Term  commences  September  24. 


"W  °™™rNG//  ?2LLET?Eb— ^ Principal,  Mr.  W.  E.  LLOYD 

unVV  ednesday ,  September  II.-ForProspectuseS  .apply to the  pimTcipli 


■nn  commences 


BOYSSE’S  SCHOOL,  Abingdon,  Berks  (Six  miles  from  Oxford). 

The  New  Scheme  has  received  Royal  assent 

a  moderate  charge?6  cont'nue<1  oP  the  ^rst  CrQ(Ie,  and  will  give  a  Public  School  Education  at 

valuable ' UnPve"' lityf, Scholarships"0^4  “  “n  ClCTate<I  P°s!tion  “nd  laree  6™^.  ™erc  are 
A  few  additional  Boarders  can  be  received  next  Term. 

Address,  Rev.  E.  Summers,  Head-Master. 

gEDBERGH,  Yorkshire.— Owing  to  completion  of  Ilead- 

Hkad-Masteu.  1  succeed,  to  thc  Masters  present  house),  or  to  the 


E .  rE,NT  *  EOv  G1  Strand,  and  34  and  35  (Within)  Royal 

Majesty  Exchange’  London,  Manufacturers  of  WATCHES,  CHRONOMETERS,  L„  to  Her 

_ _ ___ _ _ _ _ Catalogues  on  application. 

1  L  D  I  A  Id  s.  BURTON 

39  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

THE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for  SILVER _ ilcnl 

NICKEL  SILVER,.  WII^_f_M,S;  BUBTON, 

With 


w 


■The  Real 

Best  Quality  Strongly  Plated. 


Fiddle  or 
Old  Silver. 


CANDiDATMR7IGE'~TIie  followino  'vere  the  SUC- 

india,  the  FirstVUnder'Se^New^U)gulati1on8lbrICanc^lated0“1undcr0I9  ^  o'idl'  SerVitC  °f 

t,  ,  _  Murk*. 

Payne,  Charles  Wyn ter .  2,018 

*Innes,  James  Edgeworth .  ]  h  17 

♦Atkins,  John  De  Courcy .  1705 

♦Carlyle.  Robert  Warrand  .  105** 

♦Davis,  John  S.  C .  i’«46 

•Stuclt ,  W  i  I II  ium  George .  1  ,’fi.35 

Moscardi,  William  .  1533 

ssss”-™ 


Ilowetson, John  . 

Brown,  Ken  worthy  .  *  \  h27 

Crowly,  Joseph . .  ’  1  520 

♦Muelcod,  Bannatync .  1513 

♦Rawson,  Edward  C .  1,505 

Bayne,  Charles  Gervien .  1,475 


12  Table  Forks . 

12  Table  Spoons  . ...* 

12 Dessert  Forks . >iti” 

12  Dessert  Spoons  . .  .  . 

12  Tea  Spoons  . ’  ’ . . 

G  Egg  Spoons,  gilt  bowls  . ..*[[. 

2  Sauce  Ladles  . 

1  Gravy  Spoon  . 

2  Salt  Spoons,  gilt  bowls  . 

1  Mustard  Spoon,  gilt  bowl . 

1  Pair  of  Sugar  Tongs..*. . 

1  Pair  of  Fish  Carvers . 

1  Butter  Knife  . 

1  Soup  Ladle  . 

1  Sugar  Sifter . . 


Total. 


£  s.  d. 

£  8. 

1  10  . 

2  1 

1  10  . 

1  2  . 

1  9 

1  2  . 

1  9 

.  14  . 

1 

.  9  . 

.  12 

.  G  . 

.  8 

.  G  . 

.  8 

.  3  . 

.  4 

.  1  6 

.  2 

.  2  G 

.  3 

.  IS  6 

1  3 

.  2  9 

.  3 

.  9  . 

.  11 

.  3  . 

.  4 

8  19  3 

11  19 

Bead 

or  Thread. 


King’s 
or  Shell. 


-vii  '-'Jiiv  y^uts  1  to 1  contain  thc  above,  and  a  relative  number  of  Kni' 

SpMna'Vi  ‘y  °f  Fiddlc  1>attcrn  Table  Spo““a  or  Forte"  S.  dM. 


13  0  G 

■es,  &c.,  £2  11 
Dessert,  17s. 


s.  A 
Tea 


Spoons,  12s. 

a*'  ft  foui8hwvere’  ^  ^ 

patent  process?  4  Boxcs’  1Js>  to  £:‘  10s'  !  Crut't  Frames,  from  21s.  to  £10  10s 


’vmr  ’  '  ( 

W urmers,  £7  2s.  6d.  to 
Replating  by  the 

BURTON,  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

taining II  R  U-  Ula  'Vales.  Cataiognes  con- 


PDUCATION  in  NANCY,  FRANCE  — 

PLEASANT  HOME  and  TUITION  for  a  BACKWARD  or 
T°  PARENTS  and  GUARDIANS. — A  Vacancy  has  iust 


-A  GENTLEMAN,  managing  an  Estate  in 

VP  V  1V»*.  n  e.nntinn,^..  --  .  TlirnTT  .  • 


T°  .RESIDENTS  in  the  COUNTRY.— A  GENTLEMAN 

who  writes  Three  Languages,  undertakes  LITER  AT?  V  wfmv  «n  1. •.  .>  •  1 

Library  of  the  British  Museum.-Xerms  on  application  to  X.,  39  Southampton  sfeeet,Vtran^ 


A  LADY  wishes  to  LET  her  FURNISHED  HOUSE  in 

SS-gfasB 


JJEAL  &  SON’S 

SOMMIER  ELASTIQUE  PQRTATIF 

IS  THE  BEST  SPRING  MATTRESS  YET  INVENTED 

HEAL  &  SON, 

BEDSTEAD,  BEDDTNG,  and  BEDROOM  FURNITURE  M  \NTT"F  A 
_ 19S  Tottenham  Court  Road,  WlonV  W.-Cata^^»ffiERSy 

PURNISII  YOUR  HOUSE  or 

-1-  THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER’S  HIRE  SYSTEM. 


i  n-  ^  hike  SYSTEM.  The  ori"i 

tii?r5!«*  Cash  Prices  *  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.  Lurgc,  useful  °S 

iniuKtrftted  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free _ 248,  249,  and  250  Tottc 

nn.l  19.  20,  and  21  Cross  Street,  W.C.  Established  1SG2. 


APARTMENTS 

The  original,  best,  and  most 

. fnl  Stoek  to  select  from. 

Tottenham  Court  Road, 


M 


ORTLOCK’S  CHIN 

GREAT  ANNUAL  CLEARANCE  SALE  has  now  commenced. 

Unexampled  Reductions  in  every  department. 

The  OLD  POTTERY  GALLERIES,  202,  203,  and  204  Oxford  Street, 
and  30, 31,  and  32  Orchard  Street,  Port  man  Square,  London,  W. 


G LARK’S  PATENT  STEEL  NOISELESS  SHUTTERS 

Liveg^idD^Hn:AIlK  *  C°-’  S°lc  ^  ten  tees,  fiathbone  Place!  W°T 

E  AU  DE  0  HYP  RE.— PI  ESSE  &  LUBl¥. 

Phis  is  an  ancient  Perfume  from  Cyprus.  During  thc  national  career  of  E"vnt 
Persia,  Greece,  and  Rome,  the  Island  of  Cyprus  was  the  resort  of  tire  Clilc,  learned  ami 
refined.  It  was  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  when  Richard  I.  of  England  assumed  the  title  ol 
Kmg  of  Cyprus,  that  the  famed  EAU  DE  CIIYPIIE  was  introduced  into  Europe  the  com¬ 
position  of  winch  is  yet  preserved  in  tiie  archives  of  the  Laboratory  of  FIESSE  &  LUBIN 
Those  who  arc  curious  in  ancient  Perfumes  can  be  gratified  at 
_ 2  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON. 


AN 


unusually  LARGE  and  noble  MANSION,  delightfully 

HYDROPATHY.  -  SUDBROOK  PARK.^Mchmond  Dill. 
PARIS  EXHIBITION— SWITZERLAND  and  the  11HINE— 

_  CHEAP  CIRCULAR  TOURS,  vid  Harwich, 

fnr  »£°ai  xprcss  \e.?vc,8  ^rcat  Eastern  Company’s  Liverpool  Street  Station  at  Rn  rw 

leJvSfflon5"  No  Catt.e^rcnow'earried'611^688  40  C°l0gnC'  arriving  there  <la>-  a«er 

T^^a^80^^^a*^blfa8^,l'V®,*eE8nd’^?c^C28lldcca^ii’^ilcfreus40  ^.Inentol 

For  information  apply  to  the  Continental  Office,  Liverpool  SUeet  Station,  London,  E.C 


pEARS’  TRANSPARENT 

Pure,  Fragrant,  and  Durable. 

Used  by  the  Royal  Family. 

Best  for  Toilet,  Nursery,  and  Shaving. 

PEAR  S’  TRANSPARENT 

Recommended  in  thc  “Journal  of 
Cutaneous  Medicine,”  by  thc  Editor, 

Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson,  F.K.S. 

PEAR  S’  TRANSPARENT 

For  a  Healthy  Skin  and  Good  Complexion. 
Of  Chemists  and  Perfumers  everywhere. 
Wholesale  and  Retail  of 

_ _ A.  Si  F.  PEARS,  91  Great  Russell  Street,  London. 


SOAP. 


SOAP. 


SOAP. 


TWILLS’  “  HONEY  CUT.” — In  consequence  of  the  disturbed 

H.  O.  wlljjfhi™  immiliSd^noiwfcul^^Slm'  TSc4en0,1rOun;etI>??k^’nVVn' & 
pence,  ami  Half-ounce  Packets  nt  Twopence,  which  they  recommend  ns  thc  hcJi  r^Li  i’  1  °!‘r" 
at  the  price.  May  he  had  of  all  the  Principal  Tobacconists  th°  bCst  po58,blc  vnlue 
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PARLIAMENT  AND  PREROGATIVE. 

THE  beginning  of  an  agitation  against  tbe  Crown 
ought  to  be  watched  with  vigilant  suspicion.  In 
public  and  in  private  controversy  a  disputant  sometimes 
obtains  an  ungenerous  advantage  by  a  breach  of  con¬ 
ventional  reticence.  It  needs  no  profound  or  original  re¬ 
flection  to  discover  that  an  historical  constitution  includes  an 
artificial  element.  Legal  and  constitutional  fictions,  though 
they  may  belong  to  the  province  of  the  imagination,  some¬ 
times  add  largely  to  the  strength  of  tbe  political  fabric. 
Those  forms  which  survive  from  a  time  when  monarchy 
was  either  absolute  or  limited  by  vague  and  indefinite  restric¬ 
tions  have  in  modem  times  occasionally  been  found  useful, 
and  Seldom  injurious,  although  any  revival  of  their  ancient 
spirit  and  practical  operation  would  be  intolerable,  as  it  is 
happily  almost  inconceivable.  During  the  present  reign, 
now  extending  over  more  than  forty  years,  the  Crown  has 
by  general  consent  been  regarded  until  lately  as  beyond 
the  range  of  party  controversy.  The  lowest  demagogues, 
indeed,  may  have  emancipated  themselves  from  the  re¬ 
straints  of  patriotism  and  prudence,  and  at  one  time  a 
few  agitators  of  a  higher  class  attempted  to  recommend  a 
future  Republic  ;  but  even  the  rabble  is  less  jealous  of 
the  highest  rank  than  of  aristocracy  and  wealth ;  and  it 
happened  that  the  anxiety  caused  by  the  dangerous  illness 
of  the  Heir  to  the  Throne  repressed  for  the  time  the  feeble 
Republican  movement.  The  Eastern  question  has  roused 
political  passions  which  had  been  comparatively  calm 
since  the  date  of  the  first  Reform  Bill ;  and  the  minority 
has  been  only  the  more  bitter  because  the  Liberal  party 
has  been  divided  on  all  questions  relating  to  foreign 
politics.  At  a  hated  Minister  who  proved  invulnerable  to 
Parliamentary  attack,  disappointed  adversaries  have  not 
hesitated  to  strike  through  the  Court  and  the  prerogative. 
The  biography  of  the  Prince  Consort  furnished  occa¬ 
sion  for  the  most  envenomed  assaults ;  and  the  choice 
of  a  ground  of  hostility  was  skilful,  because  the  publica¬ 
tion  was  the  personal  act  of  the  Queen,  who  was  de¬ 
barred  by  custom  and  decorum  from  retaliation  or  self- 
defence.  The  author  of  The  Grown  and  the  Cabinet  has 
perhaps  produced  some  popular  irritation,  and  he  has 
found  supporters  in  high  political  circles.  If  it  had  been 
understood  that  the  Queen  dissented  from  the  Eastern 
policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  the  Crown  might  probably 
have  retained  its  traditional  immunity  from  criticism. 

The  dispute  whether  Prince  Albert  transgressed  the 
limits  of  constitutional  propriety  by  his  intervention  in 
public  affairs  is  wholly  distinct  from  a  more  recent  de¬ 
nunciation  of  a  pretended  abuse  of  the  prerogative.  Air. 
Lowe  has  not  deemed  it  unworthy  of  his  station  and  of  his 
great  intellectual  power  to  direct  against  the  Crown  the  in¬ 
dignation  with  which  he  regards  the  policy  of  the  Alinister; 
yet  he  cannot  but  know  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  are  morally  as  well  as  constitutionally  responsible 
for  the  Turkish  treaty.  The  Queen  had  no  choice  except 
either  to  take  the  advice  of  her  Alinisters  or  to  accept 
their  resignation  ;  and,  as  their  conduct  has  been  approved 
by  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  a  dismissal  of  tlie  Cabinet 
would  have  been  a  much  stronger  exercise  of  the  preroga¬ 
tive  than  an  assent  to  the  Alinisterial  policy.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising  that  so  acute  a  reasoner  as  Air.  Lowe  should,  even 
against  the  Government,  rely  on  arguments  which  were 
liable  to  be  confuted  not  by  stronger  reasons,  but  by  the 
impending  division.  The  Opposition  has  not  ventured  to 


divide  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  House  of  Commons 
has  approved  the  treaty  by  nearly  three  times  the  ordinary 
party  majority.  Ratification  is,  according  to  the  legal 
maxim,  equivalent  to  direct  command.  Taunts  applied 
to  a  docile  or  servile  majority  are  directed  against  con¬ 
stituencies  rather  than  representatives.  If  the  House 
of  Commons  had  inflicted  the  strongest  censure  on 
the  Government,  Air.  Lowe’s  attack  on  the  Crown 
would  not  have  been  more  timely  or  more  justifi¬ 
able.  He  was  careful  to  apply  his  criticisms  not  to 
the  abuse  of  Alinisterial  discretion,  but  to  the  alleged 
revival  of  obsolete  prerogative.  He  said  that  he  had 
been,  like  others,  content  to  acquiesce  in  fictions  derived 
from  absolute  monarchy  as  long  as  they  were  not  re¬ 
duced  to  substance ;  but  the  conclusion  of  secret  treaties, 
imposing  heavy  liabilities  on  the  country,  was  a  re¬ 
newal  of  the  pretensions  of  the  Plantagenets  or  the 
Tudors.  It  is  seldom  possible  to  misunderstand  Air. 
Lowe’s  meaning,  and  he  proceeded  further  to  explain  his 
contention  by  familiar  illustrations.  The  Queen,  he  said, 
may  pardon  every  criminal  in  the  prisons,  or  make  any 
cobbler  an  earl ;  but  it  is  on  the  understanding  that  no 
such  extravagance  shall  be  perpetrated  that  the  prerogative 
of  pardon  or  of  honour  is  allowed  to  exist.  The  personal 
reference  to  the  Queen  was  erroneous  as  well  as  indiscreet. 
Governors  of  gaols  would  take  little  notice  of  a  pardon 
unless  it  were  countersigned  by  Air.  Cross  ;  and  the  Great 
Seal  cannot  be  affixed  to  patents  of  peerage  except  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  Lord  Salisbury’s  agency  in  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  the  Turkish  treaty  was  not  less  indispensable  ;  yet 
Air.  Lowe  attributes  to  personal  despotism  a  power  which 
cannot  be  exercised  by  the  Crown  without  the  consent  of 
Alinisters  representing  the  majority  in  Parliament. 

It  is  true  that  a  Government  may  be  guilty  of 
unconstitutional  acts,  though  it  is  scarcely  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  reigning  sovereign  to  evade  the  secu¬ 
rities  which  are  provided  against  misuse  of  the  pre¬ 
rogative.  An  infringement  of  the  Constitution,  as 
distinguished  from  a  breach  of  law,  may  be  defined  with 
approximate  accuracy  as  a  grave  innovation  introduced 
against  the  will  of  Parliament,  and  perhaps  against  the 
general  opinion  of  the  country.  For  the  worst  offences  of 
the  kind  impeachment  is  the  proper  remedy ;  and  some 
foolish  local  clubs  accordingly  conform  to  theory  and  pre¬ 
cedent  when  they  demand  that  the  House  of  Commons 
shall  impeach  Lord  Beaconsfield.  The  Speaker  rightly 
decided  that  such  petitions  are  regular  in  form.  In  modern 
times  the  expulsion  of  Ministers  from  power  is  thought  a 
sufficient  punishment  for  official  misconduct.  The  eleva¬ 
tion  of  a  hundred  cobblers  to  the  peerage,  the  release  of  a 
thousand  felons  from  penal  servitude,  would  be  grossly 
unconstitutional  measures  ;  and  if  English  Alinisters  were 
as  capricious  as  Oriental  despots  or  as  some  of  the 
Roman  Emperors,  it  might  probably  become  necessary 
again  to  resort  to  impeachment.  Infringements  of  the 
Constitution  have  generally  assumed  a  milder  or  more 
doubtful  type.  The  opponents  of  the  Reform  Bill  con¬ 
sidered  as  unconstitutional  the  proposed  creation  of  sixty 
peers,  and  Lord  Grey  himself  shrank  from  the  mea¬ 
sure,  although  it  was  recommended  by  urgent  political 
necessity.  The  King,  against  whom  Air.  Lowe’s  cen¬ 
sures  would  have  been  directed,  was  strongly  opposed 
to  the  measure.  Some  years  afterwards  Lord  Kormanby 
was  justly  blamed  for  releasing  a  number  of  prisoners 
in  Ireland  who  had  committed  agrarian  offences;  but 
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as  the  Government  to  which  ho  belonged  had  then  a 
majority  in  Parliament,  his  conduct  was  not  the  subject  of 
formal  censure.  There  was  at  that  time  no  Mr.  Lowe  to 
hint  that  William  IV.  had  through  his  Lord-Lieutenant 
abused  the  prerogative  of  pardon.  The  most  unconstitu¬ 
tional  measure  of  modern  times,  consisting  in  the  creation 
without  Parliamentary  authority  of  a  life  peerage,  was  not 
of  primary  importance,  and  its  main  purpose  was  defeated 
by  the  firmness  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
Government  contributed  to  the  list  the  petty  evasion  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament  in  the  Ewelme  presentation.  The  aboli¬ 
tion  of  purchase  in  the  army  by  Loyal  Warrant,  overrul¬ 
ing  the  decision  of  Parliament,  was  a  graver  instance  of 
disregard  of  constitutional  propriety ;  but  in  none  of  these 
cases  was  the  Queen  substituted  for  the  Minister  in  the 
successive  controversies  which  were  provoked  by  irregular 
proceedings.  The  attempt  to  involve  the  Crown  in  the 
alleged  misconduct  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  proves  the 
violence  of  recent  party  passion. 

The  inquiry  whether  the  conclusion  of  the  Turkish 
treaty  is  unconstitutional  raises,  as  has  already  been  sug¬ 
gested,  a  question  of  fact.  As  a  general  rule  it  is 
not  unconstitutional  to  do  what  Parliament  will  ap¬ 
prove.  The  Minister  anticipates  at  his  own  risk  the 
judgment  which  will  be  afterwards  formed  on  his  policy. 
In  such  cases  it  is  far  better  to  consult  Parliament  before¬ 
hand,  if  the  attainment  of  the  proposed  object  is  compatible 
with  publicity ;  but  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  it  is 
impossible  for  a  Minister  to  take  Parliament  into  his  con¬ 
fidence  without  equal  fulness  of  communication  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  If  the  treaty  which  has  now  been  approved 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  which  has  not  been 
questioned  in  the  House  of  Lords,  is  expedient  and 
desirable,  a  policy  assumed  to  be  prudent  might  probably 
have  been  defeated  by  a  premature  announcement.  France 
and  Italy  might  perhaps  have  protested,  although  the 
grievance  of  which  they  might  have  complained  would 
have  been  imaginary  ;  Russia  might  have  required 
that  the  treaty  should  be  submitted  to  the  Congress ; 
and  the  anti-national  faction  at  Constantinople  would 
probably  have  dissuaded  the  Sultan  from  accepting 
English  protection.  The  policy  of  the  measure  is  still 
open  to  discussion,  but  the  constitutional  controversy 
is  determined  by  last  week’s  division.  It  was  admitted 
in  the  course  of  the  debate  that  many  former  Govern¬ 
ments  had  concluded  secret  treaties,  including  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  treaty  by  which  the  independence  of  Belgium 
was  temporarily  guaranteed.  It  was  not,  therefore,  open 
to  the  Opposition  to  denounce  a  treaty  as  unconstitutional 
merely  because  it  was  not  sanctioned  by  Parliament  before 
ratification.  If  the  Turkish  treaty  was  unconstitutional, 
its  defect  was  not  of  form  but  of  substance.  The  House 
of  Commons  has  decided  in  favour  of  the  treaty  on  its 
merits ;  and  the  Ministers  are  consequently  discharged  of 
all  technical  responsibility.  That  the  Queen  could  in  any 
case  have  been  charged  with  abuse  of  the  prerogative  in 
approving  the  treaty  was  a  suggestion  due  only  to  the 
prejudiced  fancy  of  Mr.  Lowe.  It  is  strange  that  the 
implacable  enemies  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  should  wish  to 
divert  from  him  a  portion  of  the  blame  supposed  to  be  due 
to  his  policy.  For  the  future  results  of  the  treaty  he  and 
Lord  Salisbury  are  still  morally  responsible.  An  unwise 
measure  may  be  culpable,  though  it  is  unanimously 
approved  by  Parliament  and  the  country  ;  but  it  can 
scarcely  be  unconstitutional. 


THE  PLENIPOTENTIARIES  IN  THE  CITY. 

7T1HE  triumph  awarded  to  the  Berlin  Plenipotentiaries 
-L  has  been  held  in  accordance  with  precedents  of 
similar  celebrations  in  ancient  times.  The  traditional 
attendant  who  from  time  to  time  reminded  the  conqueror 
that  he  was  mortal  has  not  failed  of  his  duty  ;  for,  if  he 
was  absent  from  the  crowning  celebration  in  the  City, 
Lord  Salisbury  took  occasion  to  quote  his  lugubrious 
warning.  In  the  midst  of  the  plaudits  of  the  Guildhall 
and  the  Mansion  House,  Lord  Salisbury  professed  to  feel 
only  that  “  they  have  not  found  us  out.”  The  rancorous 
animosity  of  some  opponents,  and  the  sincere  disappro¬ 
bation  of  more  reasonable  critics,  offer  a  strange  contrast 
to  the  popular  enthusiasm  of  Saturday  last.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Plenipotentiaries  are  at  this  moment 


generally  admired  in  England,  though  perhaps  they  may 
not  share  the  adoration  which,  if  Lord  Beaconsfield  may 
he  trusted,  is  felt  throughout  Europe  for  the  Lord 
Mayor.  Popular  opinion  on  measures  of  foreign  or 
domestic  policy  may  be  balanced  and  uncertain ;  but  in 
times  of  excitement  it  knows  no  hesitation  as  to  persons. 
The  shortcomings  of  statesmenwhoareonthewholebelieved 
to  have  maintained  the  honour  and  consulted  the  interest 
of  tlio  country  are  summarily  and  absolutely  condoned. 
Many  citizens  of  London  must  have  wholly  or  partially 
concurred  in  the  objections  which  have  been  urged  in 
Parliament  against  the  conduct  of  the  negotiations  and 
against  the  provisions  of  the  treaties ;  but  there  was  no 
division  in  the  general  sentiment  that  Lord  Beaconsfield 
and  Lord  Salisbury  have  deserved  well  of  their  country. 
If  a  civic  opponent  of  the  Government  wished  to  reconcile 
his  severer  judgment  with  his  concurrence  in  the  welcome 
offered  to  the  Plenipotentiaries,  he  might  not  unreason¬ 
ably  argue  that  no  other  representatives  of  England  could 
either  have  obtained  all  the  results  which  might  have  been 
thought  desirable,  or  have  pursued  a  policy  which  would' 
not  have  been  liable  to  plausible  objections.  If  Lord 
Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Salisbury  had  been,  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  even  of  political  opponents,  guilty  of  meanness,  of 
folly,  and  of  habitual  preference  of  servitude  to  freedom, 
their  reception  in  the  City  could  never  have  occurred ; 
but  it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  opinions,  if  they 
are  not  peculiar  to  himself,  are  at  least  not  shared  by 
any  considerable  part  of  the  population  of  London. 

Lord  Beaconsfield’s  speech  at  the  Mansion  House  was 
intended  to  recommend  both  the  Berlin  Treaty  and  the 
Turkish  Convention  to  the  approval  of  the  country.  The 
best  result  which  can  ensue  from  recent  transactions  would 
be  the  permanent  establishment  of  peace.  In  Lord 
Beaconsfield’s  judgment  the  object  will  probably*  have 
been  attained,  because  none  of  the  Powers  retired  from  the 
Cong  ress  with  a  sense  of  loss  or  humiliation.  It  is  true 
that  the  Sultan  has  been  deprived  of  a  large  portion  of  his 
dominions ;  but  the  severance  or  partition  was  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  war  ;  and  it  was  reduced  in  amount  by  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin.  To  France  and  Italy  Lord  Beaconsfield 
was  courteous  and  almost  deferential,  though  their  gains 
only  consist  in  having  lost  nothing,  and  in  the  possible 
extension  of  their  commerce  with  Asiatic  Turkey.  Of 
“  the  peace-maker  ”  Germany  it  was  deemed  sufficient  to 
say  that  peace  had  been  made  or  preserved.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  the  English  nation,  if  it  is  represented  by 
the  metropolis,  is  fully  satisfied.  In  discussing  the 
feelings  of  the  Russian  Government  and  people  Lord 
Beaconsfield  was  perhaps  wanting  in  delicacy  of 
tact.  There  could  be  no  objection  to  his  frank  admis¬ 
sion  that  a  victorious  belligerent  had  an  indisputable 
claim  to  material  advantages.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
Russian  statesmen  will  be  flattered  or  pleased  by  the 
suggestion  that  a  wholesome  rebuff  has  been  administered 
to  the  Panslavonic  agitators  and  to  the  military  or  warlike 
faction.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Emperor  and  his 
Ministers  are  frequently  embarrassed  by  the  turbulent  ambi¬ 
tion  of  conspicuous  personages  ;  but  sovereigns  and  nations 
are  impatient  of  foreign  criticism,  especially  when  it  applies 
to  domestic  differences.  The  Emperor  himself,  though  he 
from  time  to  time  professed  pacific  intentions,  probably 
with  entire  sincerity,  ultimately  identified  himself  with 
the  party  which  forced  on  the  long-prepared  war.  Some 
of  those  who  are  nearest  to  his  person,  and  counsellors 
who  have  formerly  enjoyed  his  confidence,  are  probably 
still  devoted  to  measures  of  territorial  aggrandizement. 
Since  the  close  of  the  Congress  semi-official  journals  have 
insolently  threatened  Austria  with  war ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  a  powerful  party  is  ready  to  recommence 
intrigues  for  the  dissolution  of  Turkey.  It  happens  that, 
notwithstanding  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  belief  in  the  peaceful 
intentions  of  Russia,  the  Governor- General  of  Central  Asia 
has  organized  an  expedition  of  which  the  destination  is  at 
present  unknown.  Losses  in  the  late  war,  financial  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  fear  of  the  concerted  opposition  of  Europe  may 
probably  for  some  years  restrain  Russia  from  fresh  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  peace  of  Europe ;  but  the  cause  of  peace 
will  not  be  promoted  by  congratulations  which  may  be 
received  as  a  challenge.  Lord  Salisbury  more  appropriately 
referred  to  the  prophecies  of  failure  which  were  directed 
by  the  Opposition  of  the  day  against  the  Treaty  of  Vienna. 
The  arrangements  of  that  Congress  produced  or  rendered 
possible  a  peace  of  forty  years  ;  and  possibly  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  may  be  not  less  successful. 
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The  greater  part  of  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  speech  was 
occupied  with  sanguine  anticipations  of  the  effects  to  be 
caused  by  the  Convention  with  Turkey.  Both  the  Pleni¬ 
potentiaries  express  a  confidence  in  the  character  of  the 
Sultan  which  must  be  founded  on  reasons  not  known  to 
the  world  at  large.  It  will  be  well  if  his  good  will  and 
firmness  incline  him  to  adopt  the  measures  which  will  be 
Urged  upon  him  by  the  English  Government.  As  Lord 
Beaconsfield  says,  it  is  only  necessary  to  secure  protection 
for  life  and  property  by  an  impartial  and  vigorous  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice.  Commercial  enterprise  will  gradually 
do  the  rest.  The  condition  of  success  is  theoretically 
simple,  but  it  will  not  be  easily  provided.  The  Turks  are 
as  a  nation  among  the  honestest  of  mankind ;  but  Turks  in 
office  are,  as  a  rule,  tyrannical  and  venal.  Pressure  on  the 
Government  at  Constantinople  will,  unless  it  is  skilfully 
regulated,  tempt  the  governing  class  to  cultivate  the  ' 
patronage  of  Russia,  which  has  in  Turkey,  as  formerly 
in  Poland,  steadily  discountenanced  all  administrative 
improvement.  In  Asia  Minor  there  is  less  opening 
for  foreign  intrigue  than  in  Europe,  because  there  is 
happily  in  many  districts  no  Christian  population  to  be 
oppressed  or  to  rebel.  That  the  experiment  of  reform 
may  be  fairly  tried,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  present 
English  Government  should  remain  for  some  time  in  office. 
Lord  Salisbury  will  feel  the  responsibility  which  has  been 
incurred  in  the  Turkish  Convention  more  acutely  than 
successors  who  may  have  confidently  foretold  the  utter 
failure  of  the  enterprise.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that 
Cyprus  should  not  under  English  administration  increase 
in  wealth  and  general  prosperity ;  and  a  desire  to  share 
the  benefits  of  rational  government  may  probably  spread 
to  the  mainland.  The  Sultan  may  perhaps  be  induced  to 
assent  to  the  proposal  of  appointing  governors  of  pro¬ 
vinces  for  a  definite  term.  It  will  be  easier  to  enforce  the 
performance  of  a  limited  and  positive  engagement  than  to 
insist  on  the  execution  of  large  and  general  reforms.  The 
disregard  of  previous  laws  and  decrees  has  perhaps  been 
exaggerated.  Lord  Beaconsfield  quoted  the  statement 
of  the  American  missionaries  in  European  Turkey  that 
the  condition  of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan  had 
been  greatly  ameliorated  since  the  Crimean  war ;  and 
similar  statements  were  a  few  years  since  officially  made 
by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government.  The  interference  of 
England  with  the  principles  and  details  of  administration 
will  now  be  more  systematic  and  more  fully  authorized. 
The  rights  conferred  on  the  English  Government  by  the 
Convention  will  be  wholly  beneficial  as  far  as  they  prove 
to  be  operative.  On  the  corresponding  obligations  Lord 
Beaconsfield  was  silent. 

All  but  the  most  implacable  disputants  will  share  in 
Lord  Beaconsfield’s  hope  that  the  Eastern  controversy 
may  end  with  the  House  of  Commons  debate  and  the 
ceremony  in  the  City.  No  political  dispute  has  for  many 
years  caused  so  much  irritation  and  ill-will,  both  when  two 
opposing  currents  of  opinion  were  in  doubtful  conflict,  and 
when  patriotic  pride  ultimately  prevailed  over  the  com¬ 
bination  of  sentiment  with  utilitarian  expediency.  Modern 
Liberals  will  have  learned  a  valuable  lesson  from  their 
utter  and  unexpected  defeat.  The  Government  has  com¬ 
manded  public  confidence,  not  because  this  or  that 
despatch  deserved  popular  approval,  nor  even  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  arrangements  by  which  war  was  at  last 
averted.  The  Parliament  and  the  country  have  in  sub¬ 
stance  proclaimed  their  conviction  that  Lord  Beaconsfield 
and  his  present  colleagues  have  rehabilitated  the  name  and 
fame  of  England  by  a  display  both  of  material  power  and 
of  resolution  to  employ  it  for  national  ends.  The  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  spoke  at  the  Mansion  House  with 
equal  justice  and  eloquence  of  the  invaluable  service  which 
had  been  rendered  by  the  fleet  under  Admiral  Hornby. 
The  Government  had  the  merit  of  daring  to  use  an  un¬ 
equalled  naval  force  to  check  the  dangerous  ambition  of 
a  rival  Power.  At  the  same  time  it  was  found  that 
a  considerable  army  was  ready  for  service  in  the 
East ;  and,  by  a  stroke  of  genius  which  produced  a 
startling  effect  both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  world 
at  large  was  reminded  that  the  great  Indian  army 
formed  a  part  of  the  forces  of  the  Crown.  Several  carping 
critics  in  the  House  of  Commons  professed  to  believe  that 
the  objects  of  the  Government  might  have  been, more 
cheaply  and  safely  attained  by  an  early  understanding 
with  Russia.  They  were  mistaken  in  the  assumption  that, 
in  a  great  emergency,  cheapness  and  safety  are  regarded 
by  Englishmen  as  objects  of  primary  importance.  The 


concessions  which  have  been  secured  are  valued  not  only 
on  their  own  account,  but  because  they  were  obtained  not 
by  submissive  intercession,  but  by  readiness  to  act.  That 
England  is  respected  by  all  foreign  Powers  is  a  result  more 
highly  valued  than  any  arrangement  with  Russia  or  with 
Turkey.  Although  the  merits  of  the  actual  solution  may 
still  be  subject  to  discussion,  statesmen  will  for  some  time 
to  come  take  into  account  the  unforeseen  disclosure  of  the 
feeling  which  underlies  party  differences  in  England. 


PARTY  ORGANIZATION. 

AN  imposing  deputation  has  waited  on  the  two  Con¬ 
servative  leaders  to  express  the  satisfaction  with 
which  the  various  Conservative  Associations  have  watched 
the  triumph  of  the  Ministerial  policy.  In  return  they 
have  received  an  interesting  and  instructive  lecture  on  the 
uses  and  merits  of  party  organization.  It  is  because  the 
Conservative  party  is  so  highly  organized  that  it  has  done 
so  much ;  and  its  leaders  have  ventured  on  bold  steps 
which  they  could  not  have  taken  had  they  not  been  as¬ 
sured  of  a  support  which  would  never  fail  them.  The 
greatest  successes  of  the  world,  as  Lord  Beaconsfield 
pointed  out,  have  been  achieved  by  a  combination  of  strict 
discipline  and  strong  feeling.  The  Roman  Legion,  the  Mace¬ 
donian  Phalanx,  the  Ironsides  of  Cromwell,  the  Peninsular 
armies  of  Wellington,  did  things  which  all  the  world  held  to 
be  very  great,  and  they  did  them  because  they  were  animated 
by  noble  sentiments,  and  bound  together  by  the  bonds  of  an 
iron  discipline.  In  the  same  way  the  Conservative  Asso¬ 
ciations  are  entreated  or  directed  to  complete  and  maintain 
the  electoral  conquests  of  England  by  cleaving  to  the  in¬ 
spiriting  thought  of  the  greatness  of  the  British  Empire, 
and  by  preserving  that  stern  discipline  which,  as  Lord 
Salisbury  put  it,  crushes  out  all  individual  eccentricity. 
The  leaders  of  the  Associations  are  to  recommend  the  can¬ 
didates  recommended  to  them,  the  electors  are  to  vote  for 
them,  the  members  when  returned  are  to  do  as  the 
leaders  of  the  party  tell  them ;  and  we  may  guess  that 
even  in  the  Cabinet  itself  the  same  spirit  is  to  pre¬ 
vail,  and  it  in  its  turn  is  to  bow  before  its  head.  The 
basis  of  the  whole  structure  is,  however,  the  working¬ 
man.  Lord  Beaconsfield  prides  himself  on  his  personal 
ingenuity  in  discovering,  and  on  his  personal  success  in 
proving,  that  the  working-man  is  eminently  fitted  to  be  a 
disciplined  Conservative.  For  ages  he  has  had  glorious 
rights  and  liberties  under  the  British  Constitution,  and 
now  he  can  vote,  and  knows  how  to  vote  so  as  to  uphold 
them.  The  day-labourer  is  the  real  man  to  preserve 
the  British  Constitution,  and  if  Lord  Beaconsfield  had 
made  his  speech  when  introducing  a  Bill  for  assimilating 
the  county  to  the  borough  franchise,  he  could  not  have 
said  anything  more  appropriate.  For  once  he  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  appear  to  be  entirely  of  the  same  mind.  They 
both  find  more  and  more  political  excellence  and  aptitude 
the  lower  they  go.  At  any  rate  a  Conservative  leader,  or, 
if  the  leadership  were  ever  put  in  commission,  two  or  three 
Conservative  leaders,  wielding  the  force  of  the  masses 
through  a  hierarchy  of  submissive  agents,  is  the  ideal 
which  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  set  himself  to  attain,  and 
which,  it  must  be  confessed,  he  has  actually  attained  with 
a  nearer  approach  to  completeness  than  is  often  realized 
by  statesmen  in  pursuit  of  a  great  object. 

What,  in  the  face  of  an  organization  so  effective,  so 
powerful,  and  so  far-reaching,  are  the  unfortunate  Liberals 
to  do  ?  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  Liberal  party  has  a 
right  to  exist.  Even  Conservative  Associations  are,  at 
least  in  theory,  ready  to  agree  that  it  is  a  good  thing 
to  have  an  Opposition.  But,  to  exist,  a  party  must 
show  itself  to  be  existing.  It  must  be  ready  to  go  to  the 
poll  as  well  as  to  make  those  gentle  and  faint  criticisms  in 
Parliament  which  will  at  once  tend  to  the  greater  glorifi¬ 
cation  of  the  Ministry  and  save  the  critics  from  the  reproach 
of  factiousness.  In  the  face  of  organized  Conservatism, 
how  are  the  Liberals  to  go  to  the  poll  with  any  hope  of 
winning,  unless  they  too  are  organized  ?  But  the  Liberals 
are  under  a  great  disadvantage,  and  it  is  precisely  the  same 
disadvantage  as  that  under  which  Protestants  suffer  in 
face  of  Catholicism.  They  base  their  system  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  freedom  of  thought,  and,  as  few  men  know  how  to 
think,  and  few  of  those  who  think  agree,  freedom  of  thought 
is  the  inevitable  cause  of  the  rise  of  sects.  The  Liberal 
party  in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages  will  tend  to  become 
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disintegrated.  But  the  tendency  is  held  in  check  by  the 
perception  that,  unless  the  sects  can  find  some  common 
basis  of  cohesion,  they  are  all  equally  powerless.  Of  course, 
when  some  great  question  like  Free-trade  or  the  dis¬ 
establishment  of  the  Irish  Church  unites  the  sects,  they 
will  not  only  cohere  but  combine  with  the  fervour  which 
sectarianism  fosters.  But  there  cannot  always  be  such 
questions,  and  the  Liberal  party  must  strive  to  exist  even 
in  quiet  times.  Its  various  fractions  are  sometimes 
more  patient,  at  others  more  impatient,  of  organization ; 
but  in  the  vicissitudes  of  things  there  will  always 
be  times  when  the  dread  of  non-existence  conquers  the 
dread  of  discipline.  But  even  if  they  try  to  organize, 
Liberals  cannot  copy  the  Conservatives.  If  they  could, 
they  might  be  tolerably  happy.  Lord  Hartington  would 
tell  them  what  they  were  to  think,  and  Mr.  Adam  would 
tell  them  whom  they  were  to  elect.  But  this  is  impossible. 
Liberals  can  be  got  to  sink  some  of  their  differences  and 
to  work  together  for  a  party  triumph ;  but  they  will  not 
stand — and  it  is  hopeless  to  think  they  ever  will  stand — 
dictation  from  above.  Each  locality  claims  to  do  its  own 
work.  It  will  yield  to  its  Association,  but  then  it  claims 
to  elect  its  Association,  so  that  minorities  or  sects  may  be 
at  least  heard  and  consulted.  The  whole  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  organization  of  the  two  parties  is  that 
the  unit  of  the  one  is  an  inspired  Association,  and 
the  unit  of  the  other  is  a  representative  Association ; 
and  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  each  system  has,  theoreti¬ 
cally,  its  merits  and  its  demerits.  The  best  that  can  be 
hoped  for  by  the  Liberal  party  is  that  its  representative 
Association  shall  represent  the  sense,  and  not  the  non¬ 
sense,  of  the  party.  In  other  words,  the  Association  must 
not  only  sink  its  differences,  but  select  creditable  candi¬ 
dates.  It  is  only  if  this  is  done  that  the  wholesome  pre¬ 
judice  of  the  English  people  against  an  introduction  of 
the  caucus  system  can  be  allayed.  Perhaps  in  the  present 
hour  of  their  discouragement  the  most  promising  sign  for 
the  Liberals  is  that  their  Associations  seem  to  be  awaken¬ 
ing  to  a  perception  of  this  primary  truth.  When 
Mr.  Gladstone  announced  his  intention  of  with¬ 
drawing  from  the  representation  of  Greenwich,  the 
Liberal  Association  set  to  work  to  find  a  successor. 
At  first  all  was  disorder  and  nonsense.  All  manner  of  un¬ 
suitable  candidates  were  put  forward.  But  before  long  the 
Association  got  over  what  may  be  termed  its  puppy  dis¬ 
temper.  It  grew  into  a  big,  sensible  animal ;  and  it  has 
ended  by  selecting  Mr.  Stone,  who  sat  in  the  last  Par¬ 
liament,  did  exceedingly  well  there,  and  amply  deserves  to 
have  a  further  opportunity  of  displaying  his  powers. 

It  seems  open  to  some  doubt  whether  the  Conservative 
organization  is  really  quite  so  strong  as  it  seems  to  be.  It 
is  very  strong  now.  It  commands  the  constituencies  at 
present,  and  will  probably  command  them  at  the  nextgeneral 
election.  It  has  also  enormous  strength  in  itself.  Disci¬ 
pline,  as  Lord  Beaconsfield  says,  is  a  wonderful  thing,  and 
a  great  portion  of  humanity  desires  nothing  so  much  as 
to  be  led.  The  kind  of  leadership,  too,  that  is  exhibited 
in  the  Conservative  party — the  leadership  of  the  great  and 
the  rich — is  one  natural  and  dear  to  Englishmen,  and 
has  been  honourably  earned  by  great  and  patriotic 
services.  But  in  one  way  the  very  strength  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  Organization  may  prove  to  be  its  weakness. 
There  are  moments  when  Englishmen  do  not  contemplate 
legions  and  phalanxes  with  any  great  affection.  England 
admired  and  feared  Cromwell’s  Ironsides,  but  was  heartily 
glad  to  get  rid  of  them.  No  body  that  was  ever  consti¬ 
tuted  has  approached  in  discipline,  and  in  the  success  which 
discipline  gives,  to  the  Jesuits,  and  no  body  was  ever  looked 
on  in  England  with  so  much  dread  and  suspicion.  This 
legion  of  Conservative  Ironsides,  this  imperium  in  imperio, 
may  some  day  provoke  the  jealousy  and  antipathies  before 
which  so  many  disciplined  bodies  have  found  themselves 
powerless.  Even  the  present  success  of  the  phalanx 
may  prove  to  be  of  an  accidental  and  temporary  cha¬ 
racter.  It  seems  to  depend  rather  largely  on  the  personal 
qualities  of  some  of  its  chiefs ;  and  some  part  of 
the  popularity  of  the  Ministry  may  be  reasonably 
ascribed  to  the  fact  that  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and  Mr. 
Cross,  not  to  mention  others,  look  and  behave  as  little 
like  leaders  of  Ironsides  as  two  men  could  possibly  do. 
Then,  again,  our  new  Ironsides  have  been  conquering 
when,  as  it  happened,  there  was  no  one  to  conquer.  They 
have  been  engaged  in  a  kind  of  Ashantee  war.  When  a 
nation  is  really  agitated  by  deep  questions  and  divided  by 
deep  grounds  of  division,  it  is  not  easy  to  keep  a  phalanx 


together.  Lord  Salisbury  seems,  when  in  Germany,  ta 
have  been  much  struck  with  the  absurdity  of  the  Germans 
in  having  thirteen  parties  and  not  combining  into  a 
phalanx  to  crush  the  Socialists.  This  is  a  remarkably 
Bismarckian  way  of  looking  at  the  situation  in  Germany. 
No  doubt  Prince  Bismarck  is  all  for  a  phalanx  led  by  him¬ 
self,  and  he  chose  to  say  that  the  Socialists  were  so 
much  to  be  dreaded  that  all  good  Germans  ought  to  range 
themselves  amongst  his  legionaries.  But  the  Germans 
simply  did  not  agree  with  him.  They  thought  Socialism 
partly  a  bugbear  and  partly  an  error  of  opinion,  to  be  com¬ 
bated  by  argument  and  repressed  in  its  active  excesses  by 
strictly  legal  means.  Being  thus  left  free  to  think  whether 
they  would  enrol  themselves  in  a  phalanx  or  not,  they 
decided  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  enrol  themselves 
at  the  cost  of  all  constitutional  independence,  and  possibly 
of  submission  to  the  Vatican.  If  a  similar  crisis  arose  in 
England,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  Englishmen  also 
were  not  captivated  by  the  beauties  and  glories  of  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  phalanx. 


THE  EASTERN  DEBATE. 

WHEN  the  great  and  final  debate  on  the  Eastern  ques¬ 
tion  began,  the  advantages  seemed  to  be  not 
unequally  divided.  The  Government  was  encouraged  by 
the  certainty  of  a  division  in  its  favour,  while  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  relied  both  on  the  freedom  and  facility  of  attack  as  com¬ 
pared  with  defence,  and  on  an  acknowledged  superiority  in 
debating  power.  No  member  or  supporter  of  the  Ministry 
can  compare  with  Mr.  Gladstone  in  eloquence ;  and  in  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Lowe,  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  Mr. 
Forster,  and  Lord  Hartington  are  perhaps  more  than  a 
match  for  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and  Mr.  Cross.  The- 
expectations  of  the  Liberal  party  were  not  disappointed. 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  impassioned  and  argumentative  speech 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  which  he  has  delivered. 
Mr.  Lowe  has  never  been  keener  or  more  incisive  ;  nor  was 
any  detail  in  the  late  negotiations  allowed  to  escape  the 
criticism  of  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  Mr.  Forster,  and  other 
opponents  of  the  Government.  On  the  other  side  the 
debate  was  maintained  with  unexpected  vigour.  Lord 
Sandon,  who  has  but  lately  become  a  Cabinet  Minister,  was 
spirited  and  impressive ;  and  for  the  first  time  since  his  en¬ 
trance,  forty  years  ago,  into  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  John 
Manners  delivered  an  effective  speech  on  a  great  question. 
Of  the  independent  members  who  took  part  in  the  debate 
Lord  Elcho,  Mr.  Roebuck,  and  Mr.  Butt,  all  of  whom  sup¬ 
ported  the  Government,  were  more  successful  than  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  Sir  C.  Dilke,  and  Mr.  Courtney.  Among 
official  speeches  Mr.  Bourke,  and  in  a  less  degree  Mr. 
Cross,  chilled  the  enthusiasm  of  their  party  by  explaining 
away  after  the  manner  of  Lord  Derby  the  validity  of  the 
engagements  contained  in  the  Turkish  treaty.  The  most 
satisfactory  speech  on  either  side  was  made  by  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  at  the  close  of  the  debate.  His  quiet  and 
credible  account  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  negotia¬ 
tions  and  of  the  means  by  which  they  had  been  overcome 
contrasted  favourably  with  Mr.  Gladstone’s  torrent  oi 
censure  and  indignation.  Without  boasting  of  the  Turk¬ 
ish  treaty  as  if  it  were  to  insure  the  sudden  regenera¬ 
tion  of  the  East,  and  without  apologizing  for  it  like 
Mr.  Bourke  as  if  it  were  an  unmeaning  fiction,  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  defended  the  arrangement  on  the 
only  tenable  ground  as  a  substitute  for  the  European 
guarantee  of  the  Turkish  dominions  in  Asia  which  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  obtain.  The  Government,  according 
to  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  neither  entertains 
extravagant  hopes  of  benefit  to  be  conferred  on  Asia  Minor, 
nor  despairs  of  gradual  and  considerable  improvement 
under  English  influence.  The  more  polemical  part  of  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote’s  speech  was  not  less  convincing. 
It  was  worth  while  to  prove  by  extracts  from  official 
despatches  that  the  late  Government  deliberately  and 
systematically  declined  the  intervention  in  Turkish  affairs 
which  the  Ministers  have  been  reproached  for  not  under¬ 
taking  even  at  the  risk  of  war. 

If  the  Opposition  had  been  a  plaintiff,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  a-  defendant,  Mr.  Gladstone’s  forensic  effort  would 
have  deserved  unqualified  praise.  He  exhausted  every 
argument  which  could  be  used  on  his  own  side,  and  he 
carefully  abstained  from  any  admission  or  concession  of 
which  the  adverse  litigant  could  take  advantage.  His  un- 
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hesitating  sacrifice  of  all  other  considerations  to  the  imme¬ 
diate  interest  of  his  client  may  not  perhaps  command 
equally  unqualified  approval.  When  Lord  Brougham  once 
declared  that  an  advocate  ought  to  think  only  of  his  client, 
the  present  Lord  Chief  Justice  reminded  him  of  the  limi¬ 
tations  which  were  necessary  to  justify  the  general  pro¬ 
position  ;  yet,  as  long  as  there  is  no  violation  ot  veracity 
or  morality,  counsel  are  entitled  to  disregard  the  possible 
effect  of  their  arguments  on  the  interests  of  strangers  to 
the  suit.  With  similar  license,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  no 
hesitation  in  risking  a  breach  of  friendly  feeling  between 
England  and  France ;  and  he  anxiously,  though  inciden¬ 
tally,  strove  to  convince  foreign  nations  that  the  English 
Government  was  the  weakest,  the  worst,  and  the  most 
unscrupulous  that  ever  entered  into  important  negotia¬ 
tions.  His  more  immediate  purpose  of  leading  the 
House  of  Commons  to  the  same  conclusion  would 
perhaps  have  been  more  effectually  promoted  by  some 
show  of  moderation.  Ordinary  hearers,  though  they  may 
not  be  able  to  resist  the  charm  exercised  by  a  great  orator, 
or  to  discern  a  flaw  in  his  reasoning,  cannot  but  shrink 
from  the  startling  paradox  that  a  Government  which  has 
a  majority  in  Parliament,  and  which  is  popular  in  the 
country,  has  never  by  accident  been  right  in  the  smallest 
detail  of  its  diplomatic  transactions.  The  other  Plenipo¬ 
tentiaries  or  their  Governments,  with  perhaps  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Austria,  had  rendered  great  services  to  humanity. 
Russia  had,  at  the  expense  of  untold  misery  to  the  Maho¬ 
metan  population,  established  Christian  supremacy  in 
Northern  Bulgaria,  and  would,  but  for  obstacles  raised 
by  England,  have  extended  her  beneficent  supremacy  to 
the  HSgean  and  the  gates  of  Constantinople.  Germany 
had  countenanced  the  policy  of  Russia;  and  the  French 
Plenipotentiaries,  if  Sir  Charles  Dilke  is  rightly  in¬ 
formed,  talked  of  giving  Epirus  and  Thessaly  to  Greece, 
though  they  v/ere  afterwards  persuaded  by  their  Eng¬ 
lish  acolleagues  to  prefer  only  demands  which  the 
Porte  was  likely  to  concede.  While  more  generous 
and  more  virtuous  statesmen  were  overflowing  with 
benevolent  wisdom,  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Salisbury, 
representing  the  country  which  used  to  believe  itself  the 
model  and°champion  of  liberty,  in  every  case  wantonly 
and  obstinately  preferred  servitude  to  freedom.  It  is  not 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  concern  if  the  baseness  of  the  Pleni¬ 
potentiaries  involves  their  country  in  disgrace.  Arnica 
Anglia,  sed  magis  arnica  Veritas.  As  Mr.  Shandy  trans¬ 
lated  the  saying,  “  Dinah  was  my  aunt,  but  Truth  is  my 
“  sister.”  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  philosopher  in  the 
story  loved  his  aunt  as  Mr.  Gladstone  may  be  supposed 
to  love  Lord  Beaconsfield,  who  for  the  present  purpose, 
especially  since  the  division  of  last  week,  happens  to  be 
identified  with  England.  A  little  candour,  a  certain  amount 
of  moderation,  a  more  considerate  patriotism,  would  have 
rendered  Mr.  Gladstone’s  speech  more  persuasive,  though 
not  more  brilliant. 

Lord  Hartington’s  neglect  in  his  opening  speech  to 
notice  the  secresy  with  which  the  Turkish  treaty  was  con¬ 
cluded  had  been  thought  to  indicate  a  difference  of  opinion 
from  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  but  it  appears  from  his  reply 
that  the  omission  was  accidental.  The  defect  had  in 
the  meantime  been  amply  supplied  by  other  members 
of  the  Opposition.  Though  Lord  Hartington  is  an 
accurate  and  temperate  reasoner,  he  allowed  himself 
to  be  misled  by  a  fallacy  which  was  afterwards  more  fully 
elaborated  by  Sir  W.  Harcourt.  Both  speakers  con¬ 
tended  that,  even  if  the  provisions  of  the  Berlin  Treaty  were 
acceptable,  the  Government  could  take  no  credit  to  them¬ 
selves  for  results  which  they  had  attempted  to  defeat. 
Sir  W.  Harcourt  said  that  the  liberation  of  Bulgaria 
from  Turkish  dominion,  the  so-called  autonomy  promised 
to  Eastern  Roumelia,  and  the  right  of  supervision  over  the 
oondition  of  the  Armenian  Christians  which  is  granted  to 
the  Great  Powers  of  Europe,  were  objects  of  which  the  Op¬ 
position  had  approved,  and  which  had  been  attained  only 
by  the  war  and  the  victory  of  the  Russian  armies.  It  was, 
as  he  argued,  inconsistent  to  acquiesce  in  consequences  and 
to  find  fault  with  the  causes.  He  who  wishes  the  end,  according 
to  the  proverb,  also  wishes  for  the  means ;  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  therefore,  must  either  approve  the  Russian  invasion  of 
Turkey,  or  hold  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  to 
be  objectionable.  It  is  almost  always  a  waste  of  ingenuity 
to  prove  that  the  conduct  of  an  adversary  is  inexplicably 
inconsistent.  Men  of  ability,  entrusted  with  the  conduct 
of  important  affairs,  often  commit  mistakes ;  but  they  have 
always  plausible  excuses,  if  not  sufficient  justification.  The 


Ministers  had  to  deal,  not  with  the  state  of  affairs  before 
the  war,  but  with  victorious  Russians  and  defeated  I  urks. 

It  was  their  merit  if  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  was  better  than 
the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  and  it  was  not  their  fault  that 
the  new  arrangement  is  more  inconsistent  than  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  with  the  traditional  policy  of  England.  Lord 
Beaconsfield  has  scarcely  concealed  his  opinion  that  the 
war  ought  to  have  been  prevented,  if  necessary,  by  a  dis¬ 
play  of  force  ;  but  as  it  was  notoriously  impossible  for  the 
Government  to  make  war  in  defence  of  Turkey,  it  only  re¬ 
mained  to  save  as  much  as  possible  from  the  grasp  of  the 

conqueror.  . 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  much  labour  was  wasted  m 
reverting  to  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Eastern  controveisy. 
Mr.  Gladstone  once  more  asserted  that  the  Government- 
ought  to  have  concurred  with  Russia  two  years  ago  in 
preventing  the  passage  of  Turkish  troops  from  Asia  to 
Europe.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  there  is  any  prece¬ 
dent  for  such  a  policy  ;  and  it  would  have  been  a  strange 
plea  to  make  war  on  Turkey  for  persistence  in  the  mode 
of  administration  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone  s  Govern¬ 
ment  had  for  many  years  declined  to  interfere.  A  still 
more  conclusive  argument  against  Mr.  Gladstone  s  re¬ 
trospective  and  hypothetical  policy  is  that  it  was  not 
approved  by  any  party  in  Parliament.  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself  never  promulgated,  and  perhaps  never  invented, 
the  scheme  until  he  had  been  repeatedly  taunted  for  his 
failure  to  propose  an  alternative  policy,  while  ho 
incessantly  denounced  the  measures  of  the  Government. 
The  proposal  was  so  entirely  disapproved  by  the 
Opposition  that  it  was  never  embodied  in  a  motion ;  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  compelled  by  his  own  party  to  with¬ 
draw  a  resolution  which  seemed  to  pledge  the  country  to 
active  intervention  against  Turkey.  Sir  W.  Harcourt, 
with  creditable  consistency,  disclaimed  sympathy  for  any 
project  of  applying  coercion  to  Turkey.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  seemed  to  sympathize  with  Russian  aggression, 
not  only  in  the  past  but  in  the  future.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  the  inference  which  he  desired  to  draw  from 
the  questionable  proposition  that  Asia  Minor  had  never 
been  regenerated  except  by  foreign  conquest.  Civilization 
was  not  advanced  when  the  Ionian  republics  were  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  Persian  monarchy,  nor  when,  after  many  cen¬ 
turies  Mahometan  conquerors  displaced  the  authority  of 
the  Eastern  Empire.  If  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  and  of  the  world  at  large  that  Russia  should  con¬ 
quer  Asiatic  Turkey,  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  English 
Government  has  been  wholly  in  the  wrong.  Both 
Houses  of  Parliament  are  now  involved  in  the  guilt  of  the 
Ministerial  policy. 


THE  ELECTIONS  TO  THE  FRENCH  SENATE. 

THE  next  renewal  of  the  Senate,  in  which  seventy-five 
of  the  existing  Senators  will  have  to  be  re-elected  or 
replaced,  and  eight  more  seats  left  vacant  by  death  will 
have  to  be  filled,  has  long  been  looked  forward  to  by  both 
the  great  parties  in  France  as  deciding,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  the  position  they  are  to  occupy  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  future.  The  Senate  has  from  the  first  been  the 
stronghold  of  the  reactionary  factions.  The  elections  to  it 
brought  out  their  best  side— their  activity  in  local  matters. 
When  M.  Gambetta  called  the  Senate  the  Great  Council  of 
the  Communes,  and  deduced  from  this  the  conclusion  that 
it  would  represent  the  Republican  feeling  which  un¬ 
doubtedly  prevails  in  the  majority  of  the  communes,  his 
usually  accurate  knowledge  of  his  countrymen  was  for 
once  at  fault.  The  Senate  is  excellently  characterized  by  M. 
Gambetta’s  name  for  it ;  and  it  is  just  because  it  is  the 
great  Council  of  the  Communes  that  it  does  not  re¬ 
present  in  any  exclusive  or  complete  sense  the  political 
feeling  of  the  country.  The  majority  of  the  electors  are 
delegates  of  the  communes,  and  they  represent  the  views 
of  the  Municipal  Councils  which  nominate  them.  These 
views  are  the  composite  result  of  a  large  number  of  con¬ 
siderations.  Politics  are  one  consideration,  and  a  large 
one ;  but  they  are  not  the  sole  consideration.  The  com¬ 
munes,  in  electing  their  Municipal  Councils,  do  un¬ 
doubtedly  in  these  later  days  think  a  good  deal  about  the 
political  complexion  of  their  representatives.  But  they 
have  other  things  to  think  of  at  the  same  time. 
There  are  the  local  improvements  and  the  local  eco¬ 
nomies  which  they  wish  to  see  effected.  If  a  man  of 
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less  satisfactory  views  in  politics  happens  to  hold  more 
satisfactory  views  on  these  other  points,  there  will  natu¬ 
rally  be  a  conflict  in  the  elector’s  mind.  After  all,  in 
ordinary  times  the  ratepayer’s  nature  is  much  the  same  in 
all  countries,  and  we  know  how  curiously  in  England 
political  sentiment  is  crossed  and  coloured  by  sentiment 
founded  on  identity  of  opinion  upon  questions  of  local 
business.  Probably  it  is  just  the  same  in  France.  The 
man  who  is  sound  about  mending-  abridge  or  pavin'1-  a  road 
will  sometimes  be  preferred  to  the  man  who  is  sound  upon 
the  mutual  relation  ot  the  two  Chambers  or  the  power  of 
the  Marshal  to  dismiss  his  Ministers.  The  bridge  and 
the  road  are  matters  of  everyday  importance.  If  the 
one  is  unsafe,  or  if  the  other  is  full  of  holes,  the  annoy¬ 
ance  is  felt  every  time  that  there  is  occasion  to  pass  over  or 
along  it.  But  the  inconvenience  of  quarrels  between  the 
Legislature  and  the  Executive,  or  between  the  two  branches 
of  the  Legislature,  does  not  come  home  to  every  man.  He 
feels  strongly  about  them  when  there  is  a  general  election 
at  an  inconvenient  time,  or  when  he  is  pressed  to  vote  for 
a  deputy  whom  he  does  not  wish  to  see  returned,  or  when 
he  finds  business  slack,  and  is  told  that  the  reason  of  it  is 
the  reactionary  policy  pursued  in  Paris.  But  when  these 
annoyances  have  disappeared  and  things  are  moving-  in 
their  usual  channel  and  at  their  usual  rate,  more  common¬ 
place  motives  resume  their  influence  over  him.  The 
Legitimist  landowner  or  the  Bonapartist  manufacturer 
once  more  appears  to  him  a  very  fitting  representative  in  a 
Council  which  has  primarily  to  deal  with  local  matters.  He 
is  adjured  by  the  Republican  Committees  not  to  let  this 
sordid  consideration  weigh  with  him.  Perish  every  com¬ 
mune  if  the  Republic  can  thereby  be  saved. 

This  style  of  reasoning  is  open  to  two  objections  in  the 
eyes  of  the  local  elector.  He  does  not  see  that  the  Republic 
is  in  any  special  danger,  and  he  does  not  see  why  it  should 
not  be  saved  without  the  communes  being  ruined.  After  all, 
he  argues,  if  M.  Such-a-one  is  elected  to  the  Municipal 
Council,  he  will  only  be  one  among  many.  Even  if  he  should 
happen  to  be  appointed  delegate  for  the  election  of  a  Senator, 
he  will  still  only  be  one  among  many.  I  shall  be  doing  no 
real  harm  to  the  Republic  by  voting  for  him,  whereas,  if  I 
vote  for  the  other  candidate,  I  shall  be  doing  real  harm  to 
the  commune.  M.  Such-a-one  is  a  rich  man,  willing  to 
spend  money  for  the  good  of  the  commune  and  not  anxious, 
as  some  of  his  neighbours  are,  to  throw  everything  on  the 
ratepayers.  It  is  true  he  took  the  wrong  side  after  the 
i6th  of  May ;  but  that  is  all  over  now,  and  there  are  other 
things  to  be  thought  of  than  Marshal  MacMaiion’s  follies. 

I  am  a  good  Republican,  and  if  the  Republic  were  in  danger 
I  would  let  everything  else  go,  or  if  I  were  voting  for  a 
deputy  I  would  let  everything  else  go.  But  now  the  Re¬ 
public  is  not  in  danger,  and  I  am  voting,  not  for  a  deputy, 
but  for  a  member  of  the  village  Council.  It  is  not  reason¬ 
able  to  expect  me  to  treat  the  interests  of  the  village  as 
though  they  were  nothing  when  the  election  of  a  village 
Council  is  in  question.  One  has  to  live  in  one’s  village 
no  matter  what  form  of  government  one  lives  under. 

In  this  way,  in  quiet  times,  a  good  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Municipal  Councils  get  returned  who  do 
not  in  the  least  represent  the  political  views  of  the  people 
who  return  them.  When  a  Royalist  or  a  Republican  enters 
a  Municipal  Council  on  these  grounds,  he  has  only  to  play 
his  part  carefully  to  stand  a  fair  chance  of  being  nominated 
delegate  for  the  election  of  a  Senator.  Of  course,  if  he 
parades  his  unpopular  politics  he  will  not  be  nominated. 
The  Republicans  will  probably  be  in  a  majority  in  the 
Council,  and  they  will  not  appoint  a  delegate  who  is 
notoriously  opposed  to  them.  But,  supposing  that  the  re¬ 
actionary  member  has  kept  his  opinions  to  himself,  that  he 
has  shown  himself  very  active  in  all  local  matters,  very 
sensible  about  the  bridge  and  the  road,  and  very  generous 
when  it  came  to  be  decided  who  was  to  pay  for  repaving 
them,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  he  will  be  nominated 
delegate.  He  is  the  best  known  man  and  the  most  popular 
man  in  the  Council ;  he  has  probably  been  elected  its 
Mayor,  or  he  has  had  a  determining  voice  in  choosing  the 
Mayor,  and  when  the  Council  has  to  choose  a  representa¬ 
tive  for  any  purpose,  it  is  of  him  naturally  that  they  first 
think.  In  this  way  the  character  of  the  electoral  colleges 
which  return  the  Senators  becomes  insensibly  modified. 
The  best  constructed  calculation  as  to  the  political  colour 
of  the  several  communes  may  not  work  out  true,  and 
where  the  Republicans  felt  most  confident  of  victory  they 
may  find  defeat  waiting  for  them. 

The  three  sections  of  the  Left  have  put  out  addresses 


designed  to  counteract  this  tendency  as  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  do  so.  These  addresses  remind  the  electors  how  large 
a  share  the  Senate  had  in  the  1 6th  of  May.  If  the  Senate 
bad  not  been  known  to  be  ready  to  vote  a  dissolution,  the 
Marshal  could  not  have  appealed  to  the  country,  and 
if  ho  could  not  have  appealed  to  the  country,  he 
would  never  have  dismissed  his  Ministers.  Another 
1 6th  of  May  would  equally  give  way  before  the  patriotic 
resistance  which  the  last  encountered ;  but  there  might 
l,o  conflicts  which  would  injure  trade  bv  destroying  public 
confidence.  Every  man  of  business  therefore,  if  he  knows 
his  own  interest,  will  vote  for  the  Republican  candidate.  A 
Republican  Senate  means  an  improving  trade  ;  a  reactionary 
Senate  means  arrested  trade.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
is  the  right  tone  to  take  in  addressing  these  electors. 
It  is  practical  considerations  that  are  likely  to  carry 
them  in  the  direction  of  Conservatism,  and  the  best 
chance  of  neutralizing  this  tendency  is  to  show  them  that 
a  more  enlightened  estimate  of  these  practical  considera¬ 
tions  really  points  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  is  a  signifi¬ 
cant  fact  that  the  Right  have  not  been  able  to  put  forward 
any  common  address.  The  parties  which  united  after  the 
1 6th  of  May  and  separated  after  the  14th  of  October  find 
it  impossible  to  come  together  again.  Even  in  view  of  so 
serious  a  reverse  as  the  election  of  a  Republican  Senate, 
they  cannot  compose  their  differences  or  agree  either  as  to 
a  leader  or  a  policy.  As  regards  Marshal  MacMaiion, 
Legitimists  and  Bonapartists  alike  are  in  the  position  of 
burnt  children.  They  have  tried  allying  themselves  with 
him,  and  nothing  but  harm  has  come  of  it.  And  what  is 
oven  more  to  the  purpose,  they  have  tried  allying  them¬ 
selves  with  one  another  and  nothing  but  harm  has  come 
of  it.  Each  side  has  displeased  its  most  disinterested 
supporters  by  the  concessions  it  has  made  to  its  new 
friends,  and  it  has  not  gained  any  fresh  power  in 
the  country  to  make  up  for  the  annoyances  springing 
from  this  displeasure.  The  more  probable  success  ap¬ 
peared  the  more  reasonable  men  in  both  parties  were  driven 
to  ask  what  success  would  mean  for  the  cause  they  had  at 
heart  ?  The  triumph  of  a  coalition  of  Royalists  and  Bona¬ 
partists  could  not  remain  a  joint  triumph  a  moment  after 
it  was  won.  One  or  other  of  the  allies  must  reap  the  fruits 
of  their  joint  labours.  During  the  months  that  have 
followed  the  13th  of  December  there  has  been  time  for  the 
rank  and  file  oi  both  parties  to  lay  this  pregnant  reflection 
to  heart.  It  is  more  likely  to  make  an  impression  upon  them 
than  upon  their  leaders,  because  they  have  not  the  excitement 
of  preparation  which  tends  to  blind  the  leaders  to  the  hope¬ 
lessness  of  a  renewed  conflict.  When,  therefore,  even  the 
leaders  are  at  a  loss  how  to  frame  a  common  programme 
for  the  future,  their  followers  are  likely  to  view  such  a 
programme  with  but  scanty  favour,  supposing  it  should 
after  all  be  framed.  The  chances  of  the  Conservatives  in 
the  senatorial  elections  depend  on  more  general,  and 
therefore  less  manageable,  considerations  than  any  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  particular  factions  of  which  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  party  is  for  the  moment  composed. 


INDIAN  PEASANTS  AND  MONEY-LENDERS. 

A  FEW  months  ago  Mr.  Pedder,  who  had  had  ample 
opportunities  of  making  himself  well  acquainted  with 
the  subject  he  discussed,  gave  a  graphic  account*  of  the 
miseries  which  the  lower  classes  in  India  suffer  at  the 
hands  of  money-lenders.  The  theme  has  now  been  taken 
up  by  the  vigorous  pen  of  Miss  N ightingale,  who  is  so  full 
of  the  sorrows  of  the  ryots  that  she  longs  for  every  one  to 
be  of  the  same  mind  as  herself.  She  begins  by  asserting 
that  no  one  in  England  cares  for  India ;  this  is  to  pique  our 
interest,  and  stir  us  to  the  proper  boiling-point.  She  is  sure 
that  if  we  did  care  for  India,  we  should  recoil  in  horror 
from  the  infinite  miseries  that  are  not  only  compatible  with 
our  rule,  but  actually  in  some  degree  caused  by  it.  “  The 
“  saddest  sight  in  the  whole  world  is  the  peasant  in  our 
“  Eastern  Empire.”  This  is  one  of  those  burning  sentences 
which  are  certainly  calculated  to  move  us.  If  the  people 
over  whom  we  rule  are  still  more  wretched  than  those  over 
whom  the  Sultan  rules,  who  are  we  that  we  should 
propose  to  inflict  a  new  curse  on  Asia  Minor  ? 
We  hope  that  the  true  explanation  of  this  tre¬ 
mendous  statement  may  be  that  Miss  Nightingale 
feels  rather  than  reasons.  She  surveys  India  and  things 
Indian  in  the  quality  not  of  a  statesman  but  of  an  angel  of 
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mercy.  She  writes  out  of  the  fulness  of  her  heart,  and  it 
must  he  owned  that,  apart  from  her  strong  statements,  she 
does  well  to  be  angry.  She  is  indignant  at  the  strange 
power  over  the  Indian  debtor  which  our  law  gives  to  the 
Indian  creditor.  Mr.  Pedder  had  been  over  the  ground 
before,  and  it  is  by  no  means  a  new  subject  of  anxious 
thought  to  the  rulers  of  India.  One  high  official  after 
another  has  recorded  in  print  his  sense  of  the  pitiable 
misery  to  which  the  practice  of  borrowing  at  usurious 
rates  has  reduced  the  inhabitants  of  large  districts  of  India. 
And  the  evil,  as  Mr.  Pedder  has  pointed  out,  is  a  growing- 
one.  It  was  precisely  because  the  natives  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency  were  crippled  with  debt  and  harassed  by  un¬ 
certainties  of  tenure  that  the  Bombay  Land  Settlement 
was  made,  whereby  the  cultivators  were  guaranteed  in 
their  holdings  on  a  very  low  assessment  fixed  for  the  period 
of  a  generation.  At  first  all  went  well.  The  times  were  good. 
Railways  were  being  constructed,  money  was  poured  into 
the  country,  wages  rose,  the  cultivator  was  better  off,  and 
longed  for  nothing  so  much  as  the  means  of  acquiring- 
more  land.  The  cotton  supply  was  stopped  from  America, 
and  Bombay  had  a  new  source  of  wealth.  But  as  time 
went  on  the  state  of  affairs  became  more  gloomy.  The 
railways  were  finished,  and  cotton  could  scarcely  be  sold 
at  a  remunerative  price.  The  cultivators  again  got  into 
debt,  and  the  money-lenders  made  fortunes  out  of  the  ruin 
of  the  poor.  In  recent  years  the  awful  calamity  of  famines 
caused  by  drought  has  come  to  sweep  the  unhappy 
peasantry  into  lower  depths  of  misery.  That  the  influence 
of  the  money-lenders  has  been  pernicious  is  incontestable ; 
but,  when  we  speak  of  the  misery  of  the  natives,  we  must 
remember  that  we  are  speaking  of  a  misery  which  has  been 
in  a  large  measure  caused  by  bad  times  followed  by  a 
famine.  One  thing,  too,  must  be  added.  Miss  Nightin¬ 
gale  speaks  of  the  disgrace  that  it  is  to  us  that  such  misery 
should  be  endured  by  the  most  industrious  of  men  in¬ 
habiting  the  most  fertile  soils.  This  is,  we  believe,  quite 
a  mistake.  The  natives  of  India  may  be  industrious,  in  the 
sense  that  they  take  four  hours  to  do  what  a  European 
could  do  in  one,  but  the  soil  of  India,  as  a  whole,  is  not 
fertile.  Eor  the  most  part  it  is  far  from  fertile, 
and  its  qualities  are  not  improved  by  manure.  If 
there  was  not  a  money-lender  in  India,  the  peasants  would 
still  be  persons  who  in  bad  times  and  amid  occasional 
famines  from  drought  are  trying,  by  rude  and  feeble  pro¬ 
cesses  of  husbandry,  to  get  enough  to  sustain  life  out  of 
a  not  very  grateful  soil  in  a  precarious  climate. 

If,  however,  the  case  against  the  money-lenders  is  stated 
without  the  exaggeration  of  implying  that  they  and  they 
alone  spoil  the  happiness  of  the  peasants,  it  is  a  very  strong 
case,  and  it  is  one  which  deserves  close  attention.  Some 
little  time  ago  there  was  a  sort  of  mild  outbreak  in  the 
Deccan  against  the  money-lenders  on  the  part  of  their 
victims.  Little,  if  any,  damage  was  done  to  person  or 
property,  but  the  rioters  took  such  means  as  seemed  to 
them  effective  for  destroying  the  documents  by  which 
their  debts  were  to  be  proved.  The  Government  in¬ 
stituted  an  inquiry,  and  the  facts  elicited  were  very 
startling ;  and  they  were  facts  such  as  seemed 
sufficiently  proved  to  officials  accustomed  to  such 
inquiries,  and  not  merely  to  outsiders  or  indignant 
philanthropists.  The  borrower  must,  he  thinks,  have 
money  at  any  cost.  He  is  willing  to  give  30,  40,  or 
even  100  percent,  by  way  of  interest.  The  lender  lets  him 
go  on  until  he  chooses  to  enforce  his  bond,  and  then  the 
borrower  is  taken  to  prison,  his  land  is  sold,  and  he  is 
entirely  ruined,  and  has  no  choice  but  to  become  the  day 
labourer  of  the  person  who  has  ruined  him.  Often  without 
submitting  to  the  final  process  of  the  law  the  borrower 
becomes  practically  the  bondsman  of  the  creditor.  A  lender 
lets  a  servant  have  a  little  sum  at  an  exorbitant  rate  of  in¬ 
terest,  which  goes  on  rolling  up  until  the  sum  becomes  one 
totally  beyond  the  borrower’s  power  to  pay.  If  the  ser¬ 
vant  resents  the  treatment  to  which  he  may  happen  at 
any  time  to  be  exposed,  and  thinks  of  leaving  his  master, 
the  bond  is  instantly  produced,  and  he  is  obliged  to  stay 
where  he  is,  unless  he  prefers  to  face  the  legal  conse¬ 
quences  of  his  original  imprudence.  In  these  ways  the 
money-lenders  obtain  such  a  mastery  over  many  humble 
people  that  their  victims  are  in  a  state  which  is  not  far 
removed  from  one  of  slavery,  and  occasionally  are  driven, 
it  is  alleged,  to  purchase  a  respite  from  persecution  by  the 
dishonour  of  their  families.  It  is  perhaps  useless  to  go 
further  into  details,  for  all  the  sad  tales  of  dis¬ 
tress,  extortion,  and  roguery  which  have  been 
collected  always  come  to  this — that  the  lenders 


cheat  the  natives  in  the  accounts  supposed  to  be  kept 
between  them,  force  them  out  of  their  holdings,  or,  by 
the  threat  of  ruin,  keep  them  in  a  state  of  bondage.  Very 
great  and  very  widely-spread  misery  is  the  result,  and  it 
requires  only  a  moderate  amount  of  that  care  for  India 
which  Miss  Nightingale  thinks  we  none  of  us  bestow,  to 
feel  a  strong  feeling-  of  sorrow  that  in  a  country  ruled 
by  honest  Englishmen  and  not  by  wicked  Pashas  so  much 
misery  should  exist. 

What,  then,  can  be  done  to  alleviate  or  prevent  this 
misery  ?  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  recognized  that  the 
peasant  really  is  obliged  to  borrow.  He  is  a  proprietor 
without  any  capital  whatever.  This  is  the  root  of  the 
whole  mischief.  He  starts  on  an  enterprise  which  neces¬ 
sarily  requires  something  to  begin  with,  and  he  has  nothing 
to  begin  with.  A  tiller  of  the  soil,  if  he  is  to  grow  crops 
and  live  on  them  or  by  them,  must  first  of  all  sow  seed  and 
then  wait  and  sustain  himself  until  the  seed  lias  sprung 
up  and  the  crops  have  grown  to  maturity.  But  the  Indian 
proprietor  has  no  grain  to  sow,  and  nothing  to  live 
on  until  he  can  get  his  crops  in.  He  therefore 

goes  to  some  one  who  will  lend  him  grain  to  sow, 
and  who  will  also  lend  him  food,  or  money  to  buy  food, 
until  harvest.  The  money-lender  is  thus  an  indispensable 
partner  in  a  hazardous  enterprise,  and  he  makes  hard 
terms.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  rate  of  interest 
charged  ought  not  to  be  judged  by  the  standard  of  English 
rates  of  interest  where  the  borrower  has  something 
against  which  the  lender  advances.  The  Indian  peasant 
has  nothing  at  all  against  what  he  borrows  except  the 
ownership  of  land,  which  is  useless  to  him  unless  he 
borrows,  and  his  own  future  industry.  An  English  bank, 
except  so  far  as  his  plot  of  land  would  be  a  security, 
would  not  charge  him  usurious  rates,  but  would  simply 
decline  to  deal  with  him  at  all.  The  Indian  Government 
thought  that  a  useful  experiment  ought  to  be  tried.  It 
decided  that  it  would  be  the  banker,  and  offered  to  lend 
money  at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest.  But,  as  what  was 
really  mortgaged  was  the  borrower’s  future  industry,  it 
thought  itself  entitled  to  see  that  he  was  going  on  in  a 
proper  way,  and  was  cultivating  his  land  as  he  had  engaged 
to  cultivate  it.  This  necessitated  an  interference  which 
the  ryot  resented.  He  altogether  declined  to  borrow  of 
the  English  Government,  and  preferred  to  do  business 
with  the  native  money-lender,  who  at  any  rate  allowed 
him  to  go  on  for  a  time  in  his  own  way.  This  fact  throws 
a  most  instructive  light  on  the  whole  set  of  circumstances 
which  has  led  to  the  mournful  state  of  things  that  now 
exists.  The  peasants  must  borrow,  and  will  borrow,  of 
the  native  lenders.  In  what  way,  then,  is  the  law 
answerable  for  the  consequences  of  the  peasants’  own 
acts  ?  In  the  first  place,  it  is  said  that  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  the  documents  brought  into  Court  are  forgeries, 
and  the  Court  ought,  it  is  urged,  to  find  out  when 
this  is  the  case.  This  appears  to  be  a  grievance 
totally  outside  the  main  grievance.  No  doubt  forgeries 
ought,  if  possible,  to  be  prevented.  It  is  extremely  difficult 
to  prevent  them,  but  probably  some  machinery  might  bo 
invented  which  would  go  far  to  lessen  the  evil.  If,  for 
example,  bonds  to  be  effectual  had  to  be  registered,  a  great 
obstacle  would  be  interposed  in  the  way  of  forgery ;  but 
the  ryots  have  such  a  dislike  to  revealing  thek-  affairs  to 
Government  officials  that  they  might  possibly  think  the 
remedy  worse  than  the  disease.  In  any  case  forgeries 
must  be  comparatively  rare.  What  the  ryots  complain 
of  is  that  unfair  advantage  is  taken  of  bonds  which  they 
own  they  have  signed.  The  causes  of  their  complaint 
appear  to  be  two.  They  have  been  in  debt  from  time 
immemorial ;  but  their  condition  was  alleviated  by  a  rule 
of  their  law  that  the  interest  could  never  exceed  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  debt,  and  by  the  extreme  difficulty  of  land 
being  transferred.  The  remedies  of  the  creditor  were  im¬ 
perfect,  and  so  the  borrowers  set  them  to  some  extent  at 
defiance.  Under  our  system  land  is  transferred  as 
soon  as  there  is  a  judgment  against  the  debtor,  and  thus 
the  very  perfection  of  the  legal  system  tells  against 
the  ryot,  and  the  interest  is  allowed  to  accumu¬ 
late  to  any  extent.  The  Indian  Government  has 
at  present  a  Bill  under  its  consideration  for  pro¬ 
tecting  the  borrower.  No  account  of  its  provisions 
has  as  yet,  we  believe,  been  published  ;  but  Miss  Nightin¬ 
gale  pronounces  it  to  be  a  very  poor  and  tame  affair.  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  she  would  heartily  despise  any  Bill 
that  could  be  passed.  To  forbid  lending,  or  to  prevent  it 
indirectly  by  sanctioning  no  other  terms  than  those  on 
which  no  capitalist  would  lend,  would  be  to  condemn  vast 
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masses  of  human  beings  to  certain  starvation,  unless  the 
Government  stepped  in  and  presented  the  peasants  with  capi¬ 
tal.  It  cannot  lend  them  capital,  for  they  will  not  borrow 
from  it,  and  the  only  alternative  to  a  Government  grant  of 
capital  is  that  private  persons  should  lend  it.  But  private 
persons  will  only  lend  it  on  terms  sufficiently  remunera¬ 
tive.  There  is,  therefore,  we  fear,  no  chance  whatever 
that  the  general  system  of  money-lending  in  India  can  be 
stopped  until  the  day  comes,  if  it  ever  comes,  when  the 
soil  will  be  in  the  hands  of  proprietors  who  have  enough 
capital  to  grow  a  crop  before  they  borrow  against  it.  All 
that  can  be  done  is  to  regulate  the  system  as  far  as 
possible,  and  to  guard  against  its  more  flagrant  abuses. 


THE  IRISH  SUNDAY  CLOSING  BILL. 

IT  was  stated  in  the  Daily  News  of  Thursday  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  lateness  of  the  Session,  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  Irish  Sunday  Closing  Bill  had  abandoned 
the  intention  of  pressing  the  further  consideration  of  the 
Bill  on  the  House  of  Commons  this  year.  The  announce¬ 
ment  was  grammatically  inaccurate,  but  its  substance  was 
reasonable,  and  congruous  with  the  period  of  the  year.  It 
appeared  the  more  authentic  because  its  supposed  framers 
went  on  to  say  that  occasion  would  be  taken  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  conduct  of  the  Government 
in  connexion  with  the  measure.  The  supporters  of  the 
Irish  Sunday  Closing  Bill  have  never  lost  an  opportunity 
of  commenting  on  the  conduct  of  the  Government  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  this  unlucky  question,  and  it  was  not  to  be 
•expected  that  The  O’Conoe  Don  would  find  himself  on  his 
legs  for  the  purpose  of  withdrawing  the  Bill,  and  not 
remain  on  them  for  the  pleasanter  purpose  of  scolding 
those  by  whose  shortcomings  the  need  for  withdraw¬ 
ing  it  had  arisen.  Like  many  other  probable  asser¬ 
tions,  however,  it  seems  that  the  announcement  is  not 
true.  The  very  next  morning  there  appeared  a  contradic¬ 
tion  of  it.  There  is  no  foundation,  the  Daily  News  was 
requested  to  say,  for  the  statement  that  the  Irish  Sunday 
Closing  Bill  is  not  to  be  pressed.  Late  as  it  is  in  the  Ses- 
s  on,  and  obstinate  as  the  opponents  of  the  Bill  have  shown 
themselves,  another  effort  is  to  be  made,  not  to  carry  the 
Bill — for  that  is  now  impossible — but  to  convince  a 
sceptical  world  that  it  ought  to  be  carried.  It  is  not  said 
that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  statement  that  occasion 
will  be  taken  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Government.  That  part  of  the  hypothetical 
arrangement  will,  there  is  no  doubt,  be  cai’ried  out  to  the 
letter.  Throughout  another  night  of  obstruction  and  re¬ 
crimination  the  Government  will  be  taken  to  task  for 
breach  of  faith  and  weakness  of  purpose,  and,  when  the 
morning  dawns,  Ministers  will  once  more  go  home  with 
a  sad  consciousness  that  they  have  deserved  all  that 
has  been  said  of  them,  though  they  may  not  have  de¬ 
served  it  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  spoken.  They  have 
been  weak  in  consenting  to  support  a  Bill  which  they  did 
not  really  believe  to  be  a  good  Bill.  They  have  broken 
faith  with  the  country  by  agreeing  to  legislate  for  one  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom  upon  principles  the  application  of 
which  to  another  part  they  are  prepared  to  resist  with  as 
much  stoutness  as  their  characteristic  want  of  fibre  allows. 
They  know  perfectly  well  that  the  whole  history  of  their 
connexion  with  the  Irish  Sunday  closing  agitation  is  dis¬ 
creditable  to  themselves  and  humiliating  to  some  of  their 
stoutest  supporters.  Those  who  have  charge  of  the  Bill 
know  this  too,  and  they  are  determined  that,  as  they  cannot 
make  their  Bill  law  this  Session,  they  will,  at  all  events, 
make  it  a  nuisance  to  the  Government  which,  as  they  think, 
might  have  made  it  law. 

There  is  really  very  little  to  be  said  upon  this  unplea¬ 
sant  subject.  We  call  it  unpleasant  because  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  regard  with  entire  satisfaction  the  conduct  of 
any  of  the  parties  concerned  in  it.  The  promoters  of  the 
Bill  deserve  whatever  credit  is  due  to  presumably  honest 
fanatics,  and  this  is  the  largest  measure  of  praise  that  can 
be  allotted  in  the  business.  The  opponents  of  the  Bill  have 
done  good  service  in  securing  another  interval  of  reflection 
both  for  the  Government  and  the  Legislature ;  but  they 
have  attained  their  end  by  a  liberal  use  of  tactics  which 
under  present  circumstances  it  is  dangerous  to  recognize 
as  permissible.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  broad  distinc¬ 
tion  between  obstruction  directed  against  the  progress  of 
a  particular  measure  and  obstruction  directed  against  the 
progress  of  public  business  generally ;  and  a  few  years 


back  we  should  have  thought  ourselves  needlessly  scrupu¬ 
lous  if  we  had  made  any  objection  to  the  treatment  which 
the  Irish  Sunday  Closing  Bill  has  met  with.  But  since 
obstruction  has  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  public 
enemy,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  grave  doubts  whether  it 
ought  ever  to  be  resorted  to  by  well-intentioned  members 
of  Parliament.  Those  who  use  it  for  a  lawful  end  do 
in  some  measure  disqualify  themselves  for  opposing 
those  who  use  it  for  an  unlawful  end,  and  the 
danger  of  its  being  -employed  in  this  latter  way  is.  too 
real  and  too  near  to  be  trifled  with.  The  passing  of  a  bad 
Act  of  Parliament  is  a  public  misfortune ;  but  it  is  not  so 
great  a  misfortune  as  the  suspension  of  the  progress  of 
business  in  tho  House  of  Commons,  or  the  avoidance  of 
that  suspension  at  tho  sacrifice  of  those  rules  of  debate 
which  will  always  be  necessary  to  secure  a  proper  regard 
for  the  opinions  of  minorities.  To  encourage  obstruction 
is  to  run  the  risk  of  being  forced  to  choose  between  these 
disastrous  alternatives ;  and  there  can  be  no  greater  en¬ 
couragement  to  obstruction  than  to  occasionally  condescend 
to  employ  it.  As  regards  the  Government,  the  part  which 
they  have  played  has  not  even  been  invested  with  that 
veneer  of  respectability  which  comes  from  success.  They 
have  sacrificed  sound  principle  and  their  own  convictions 
to  the  desire  to  be  popular  in  Ireland ;  and  the  victims 
were  scarcely  slain  before  it  turned  out  that  the  sacri¬ 
fice  had  been  made  to  no  purpose.  The  unanimity  of 
Irish  opinion  on  the  subject  was  altogether  imaginary. 
It  was  simply  that  apparent  agreement  which  always 
exists  so  long  as  only  one  side  has  taken  the  trouble 
to  open  its  mouth.  If  one  half  of  the  nation  wants 
to  shut  up  public-houses  on  Sunday,  the  other  half 
wants  to  keep  them  open,  and  it  is  not  even  clear  whether 
the  latter  half  is  the  larger  of  the  two.  Placed  in  the 
dilemma  of  having  either  to  break  their  word  to  the 
supporters  of  the  Bill  or  to  associate  themselves  with  the 
coercion  of  moderate  drinkers  in  Ireland,  by  a  coalition  of 
drunkards  and  total  abstainers,  the  Government  have 
tried  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  business  by  making  the  Bill 
as  inoperative  as  possible.  The  theory  on  which  it  is  based 
being  that  Sunday  is  the  most  drunken  day  in  the 
week,  and  that  if  public-houses  are  closed  on  Sunday  there 
will  be  fewer  opportunities  for  getting  drunk,  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  remedy  has  been  made  ridiculous  by  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  largest  towns  from  its  operation.  If  Sunday 
is  the  most  drunken  day  anywhere,  it  is  so  in  the  very  place 
in  which  public-houses  are  not  to  be  kept  shut.  By  leaving 
thisloophole  open  the  Government  have  thought  to  hunt  with 
the  hounds  and  run  with  the  hare.  How  far  they  have 
succeeded  there  is  no  need  to  say. 

The  only  practical  object  of  recurring  to  the  subject  is 
to  appeal  to  the  Government  to  use  the  opportunity  of  the 
recess  to  reconsider  their  policy  with  regard  to  this  ill- 
starred  measure.  They  have  a  right  to  say  that  their  original 
consent  to  the  Bill  was  given  under  a  misapprehension. 
This  is  no  justification  of  their  giving  their  consent,  because 
the  misapprehension  referred  only  to  the  existence  of  an 
alleged  desire  for  the  measure  on  the  part  of  Irishmen,  not 
to  the  propriety  of  yielding  to  such  a  desire.  But  it  is,  at 
least,  a  justification  for  refusing  to  support  the  Bill  any 
longer.  This  Session  ought,  at  all  events,  to  see  the  last 
of  these  unworthy  efforts  to  find  a  middle  course  between 
opposite  dangers.  The  Government  cannot  come  out  of 
the  scrape  without  offending  some  one,  and  it  is  best  to 
offend  those  who  misled  them  into  thinking  that  Irishmen 
were  unanimous  in  demanding  the  closing  of  public-houses 
on  Sunday.  It  is  too  late,  we  admit,  for  Ministers  to  pro¬ 
claim  the  principle  that  what  would  in  England  be  an 
unjustifiable  interference  with  the  freedom  of  the  sober 
majority  in  the  supposed  interest  of  the  drunken  minority 
does  not  become  j ustifiable  by  the  mere  fact  that  it  is  to  be 
confined  to  Ireland.  They  have  consented  to  do  in  Ireland 
what  they  would  think  it  wrong  to  do  in  England,  and 
from  the  consequences  of  that  error  they  cannot  wholly 
escape.  But  it  is  not  too  late  for  them  to  say  that  they 
have  been  misinformed  as  to  the  facts  in  consideration  of 
which  they  committed  the  error.  A  promise  given  under 
such  conditions  ceases  to  be  binding  when  those  who  gave 
it  have  become  better  acquainted  with  the  facts  and  have 
discovered  that  they  do  not  bear  out  the  representations 
on  which  they  acted.  It  is  not  the  wish  of  the  Irish 
people  that  public-houses  should  be  closed  on  Sundays, 
and  the  Government  cannot  too  soon  cease  to  make  believe 
that  it  is  their  wish. 
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EDUCATION  AND  ITS  COST. 

ORD  GEORGE  HAMILTON  had  a  pleasanter  task 
on  Monday  than  most  Ministers  who  are  forced  to 
ask  for  more  money  than  in  previous  years.  An  increase 
in  the  Education  Estimates  means  presumably  a  propor¬ 
tionate  extension  of  education ;  and,  as  this  is  a  point  on 
which  both  parties  profess  an  ardent  enthusiasm,  it  is 
difficult  for  either  to  raise  objections  to  an  expenditure 
which,  however  much  it  may  grow,  can  only  grow  con¬ 
temporaneously  with  the  results  it  is  intended  to  produce. 
As  elementary  schools  become  better  attended,  and  as  the 
children  attending  them  become  better  able  to  pass  the 
Inspector’s  examination,  the  sum  needed  to  meet  the 
Government  grant  necessarily  rises  ;  and,  so  long  as  this 
rise  is  due  to  the  increase  in  the  attendances  or  the  passes, 
it  need  be  no  cause  of  alarm.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
rate  of  grant  per  scholar  should  go  on  increasing,  there 
may  be  ground  for  Mr.  Forster’s  fear  lest  Imperial 
resources  should  be  burdened  in  order  to  save  local  re¬ 
sources.  The  tendency  to  relieve  the  ratepayer  at  the 
expense  of  the  taxpayer  is  a  permanent  tendency,  and  it 
reappears  in  such  unlooked-for  ways  that  it  cannot  be  too 
carefully  guarded  against.  The  desire  of  most  educational 
reformers  is  to  have  the  children  in  elementary  schools 
taught  more  subjects,  and  the  most  obvious  means  of 
attaining  this  end  is  to  get  the  Government  to  offer 
a  grant  for  passing  in  more  subjects.  In  this  way 
it  is  conceivable  that  the  money  voted  by  Parlia¬ 
ment  may  in  time  bear  a  much  larger  proportion 
than  it  now  bears  to  the  money  drawn  from  other  sources. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  education  given  in 
Board  schools  is  as  advanced  as  Mr.  Wheelhouse  seems  to 
suppose ;  but  there  is  some  danger  that  in  the  reasonable 
desire  to  make  elementary  schools  as  good  as  possible,  the 
fact  that  in  so  far  as  they  are  supported  by  the  ratepayers 
they  are  supported  by  many  very  poor  men  may  be 
forgotten.  All  money  paid  by  the  community  to  provide 
elementary  education,  whether  it  comes  from  the  taxes  or 
from  the  rates,  is  money  given  to  save  the  parent  from 
the  burden  of  educating  his  own  child.  The  evils  of 
ignorance  are  great  enough  fully  to  justify  this  practice, 
but  we  must  be  careful  not  to  exaggerate  or  misrepresent 
them.  In  itself  it  would  be  a  gain  to  the  community  no 
doubt  if  every  child  born  in  the  country  could  receive  a 
thorough  education,  but  it  would  be  a  gain  so  dearly 
purchased  as  to  be  tantafnount  to  a  ruinous  loss.  The 
utmost  that  the  State  can  safely  do  is  to  guard  the 
children  of  the  poor  against  that  total  ignorance  which  is 
likely  to  render  them  a  burden  to  society  in  later  life.  If 
anything  more  than  this  is  attempted,  it  should  be  done 
at  the  cost  either  of  the  parent  or  of  private  benevolence. 

Lord  George  Hamilton  made  a  very  fair  retort  on  those 
members  of  the  Liberal  party  who  in  1870  and  1876 
avowed  a  desire  to  get  rid  of  voluntary  schools  altogether. 
By  an  ingenious  calculation  he  showed  that,  if  all  the 
schools  in  receipt  of  the  Government  grant  were  Board 
schools,  the  education  rate  would  amount  to  6,750,000 1. 
It  might  be  answered  that,  as  voluntary  schools  and 
School  Board  schools  overlap  to  some  extent,  the  number 
of  the  latter,  supposing  that  they  stood  alone,  would  not 
be  so  great  as  the  number  of  the  two  kinds  taken  together. 
But,  even  after  allowance  has  been  made  for  this  fact,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  abolition  of  voluntary  schools 
would  have  immensely  increased  the  burdens  of  the  rate¬ 
payers.  As  it  is,  they  do  not  always  show  themselves 
quite  patient  under  these  burdens.  What  would  they 
have  done  if  the  education  rate  were  twelve  times  as  much 
as  it  is  ?  Lord  George  Hamilton  is  quite  right  in  saying 
that  there  would  have  been  a  spontaneous  and  ubiquitous 
outcry  against  education,  which  it  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible  for  the  Government  or  Parliament  to  stand  up 
against.  The  ingenious  device  of  making  voluntary 
schools  and  School  Board  schools  play  the  part  of  rivals 
for  popular  favour  has  saved  us  from  this  catastrophe. 
Denominational  energy  has  been  stimulated  to  render 
Board  Schools  unnecessary,  and  where  it  has  been  unable 
to  keep  them  out,  its  competition  has  stimulated 
undenominational  energy  to  prove  that  a  School  Board 
school  can  be  as  good  as  or  even  better  than  the 
best  voluntary  school.  In  this  way  the  rates 
have  been  spared,  and  the  process  of  paying  such 
increase  as  was  unavoidable  has  been  rendered  less 
distasteful.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  existence  of 
voluntary  and  School  Board  schools  side  by  side  leads 


occasionally  to  a  needless  multiplication  of  schools ;  but  so 
long  as  less  is  paid  for  the  larger  number  of  schools  than 
would  be  paid  for  the  smaller  number,  and  so  long  also,  as 
a  large  part  even  of  this  lesser  sum  is  provided  by  volun¬ 
tary  subscription,  the  most  strait-laced  reformer  need  not 
trouble  himself  to  make  a  change. 

A  good  deal  was  said  in  the  discussion  which  followed 
Lord  George  Hamilton’s  speech  about  the  undue  labour 
which  is  thrown  upon  elementary  teachers  by  the  enormous 
multiplication  of  returns.  A  teacher’s  time  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  pretty  fully  employed  either  in  actually  teaching  tho 
children  or  in  preparing  himself  to  teach  them  hereafter. 
If,  in  addition  to  this  work,  he  is  made  to  fill  up  many 
sheets  of  returns  for  the  information  of  the  Education 
Department,  it  is  plain  that  the  time  required  must  be 
deducted  from  that  which  ought  to  be  employed  in  one  of 
these  two  ways.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  teacher 
will  forego  needful  food  or  needful  exercise  ;  indeed,  if  he 
did  so,  the  results,  as  regards  tho  children  under  his  care, 
would  be  no  better  than  if  he  directly  neglected  them. 
What  usually  happens  is,  either  that  the  teacher  s  atten¬ 
tion  is  diverted  from  the  children  before  him  to  the  return 
which  is  lying  on  his  desk,  or  that  he  goes  on  drawing  on 
such  knowledge  as  he  has  instead  of  increasing  his  stock. 
Either  way  the  children  suffer  in  order  that  the  Education 
Department  may  be  better  informed.  So  long  as  public 
money  is  distributed  on  specific  conditions,  returns  showing 
that  these  conditions  have  been  complied  with  will  remain 
indispensable.  But  it  is  the  tendency  of  returns  to  grow 
at  a  mnch  faster  rate  than  the  real  need  for  them.  A 
department  naturally  looks  mainly  to  the  completeness 
and  utility  of  the  information  supplied,  and  if  any  proposed 
improvement  promises  to  increase  the  value  of  a  set  of 
returns  in  either  of  these  respects,  it  is  adopted  possibly 
without  much  thought  how  much  additional  labour  may 
be  imposed  on  the  unfortunate  teacher.  Mr.  Forster 
says  that  the  recent  multiplication  of  returns  is  largely 
owing  to  a  provision  in  the  Act  of  1876,  which  authorizes 
the  Government  to  accept  a  certain  number  of  attendances 
in  lieu  of  a  pass  in  the  prescribed  standard,  and  he 
suggests  that  this  alternative  should  be  abolished,  and  that 
no  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  shall  be  employed 
unless  he  has  passed  an  examination.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  change  would  very  much  lessen, 
the  labour  of  the  teacher  in  preparing  returns.  The 
fact  that  a  child  has  passed  an  examination  admits  of 
being  ascertained  with  a  very  much  less  expenditure 
of  paper  and  ink  than  the  fact  that  he  has  made  a  certain 
considerable  number  of  school  attendances.  At  the  same 
time  to  insist  on  a  child’s  passing  an  examination  is  a 
severer  form  of  compulsion  than  to  insist  on  his  attending 
school.  Nervousness  or  accident  may  prevent  a  child  from 
satisfying  the  former  test,  and  it  would  be  hard  on  his 
parents  to  deprive  them  of  his  wages  for  a  whole  year  as 
a  penalty  for  what  after  all  may  have  been  neither  his 
fault  nor  theirs.  Lord  George  Hamilton  has  promised  to 
give  the  subject  his  attention  during  the  recess,  but  he  is 
not  very  hopeful  that  any  great  change  can  be  effected. 
There  is  not  much  probability  that  the  Government  will 
take  the  only  step  which  can  materially  reduce  the  amount 
of  statistics  which  have  to  be  prepared  by  some  one  ;  but 
it  may  be  worthy  of  consideration  whether  something  may 
not  be  done  to  encourage  their  being  prepared  by  some 
other  hands  than  those  of  the  schoolmaster.  In  a  large 
school,  at  all  events,  there  would  perhaps  be  enough  to  do 
in  this  way  to  take  up  the  time  of  a  clerk,  and  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  such  an  officer,  as  it  would  leave  the  schoolmaster 
free  to  do  his  proper  work,  might  in  the  end  be  a  real 
economy.  In  some  cases  this  expedient  might  have  the 
further  advantage  of  providing  a  check  on  the  accuracy 
and  good  faith  of  the  figures  supplied  to  the  department. 
Garbled  returns  can  hardly  be  absolutely  unknown  things 
in  elementary  schools,  but  they  might  be  less  often  met 
with  if  they  were  not  prepared  by  the  teacher. 


THE  EXECUTION  ON  BOARD  THE  BEAGLE. 

THAT  the  execution  on  board  one  of  Her  Majesty’s 
ships  of  a  South  Sea  Islander,  accused  of  having 
assisted  in  the  murder  of  an  Englishman,  was  a  fit  subject 
for  mycice  in  the  House  of  Commons  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  and  it  is  therefore  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  the 
censors  of  the  Government  showed,  as  usual,  their  utter 
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inability  to  understand  the  advantages  of  moderation  in 
criticizing  the  conduct  of  those  in  office.  It  is  true  that 
the  attack  was  on  t>his  occasion  conducted  by  members 
who  are  at  best  in  the  second  rank,  not  by  the  leaders  of 
th’e  party ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  minor  politicians 
were  copying,  only  too  faithfully,  the  method  of  proceed¬ 
ing  followed  by  the  greater  ones,  and  that,  in  their  mis¬ 
management  of  the  case  which  was  brought  forward,  Mr. 
Gorst  and  his  followers  were  adhering  strictly  to,  not 
departing  from,  the  method  of  fighting  Parliamentary 
battles  which,  most  unhappily  for  the  Liberal  cause,  some 
of  the  Liberal  leaders  have  for  a  considerable  time  past 
adopted.  Perhaps  it  may  seem  hard  to  blame  subordinate 
speakers  for  imitating  the  mistakes  of  those  who  ought  to 
have  shown  them  better  how  to  conduct  political  contests ; 
still  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that,  in  the  treatment  of 
a  question  of  no  small  gravity,  there  should  have  been  the 
usual  want  of  dignity  and  temperance. 

The  case  was  indeed  by  no  means  fit  to  be  made  the 
ground  of  an  angry  attack,  inasmuch  as  it  was  extremely 
difficult  to  say  what  course  ought  to  have  been  pursued  by 
the  persons  principally  concerned.  How  trying  their 
position  was  may  be  seen  from  a  statement  of  the  facts, 
although  these  are  still  in  some  respects  obscure.  It 
appears  that  there  have  been  repeated  murders  of  white 
men  in  the  island  of  Tanna  in  the  South  Pacific.  The  last 
victim  was  a  man  named  Eastekbrook,  who  in  April  1877 
came  on  board  an  English  man-of-war  very  seriously 
wounded.  He  was  removed  to  the  missionary’s  house, 
where  he  died.  There  was  no  doubt  that  he  had  been 
killed  by  a  native  ;  and,  as  this  was  the  tenth  murder 
which  had  occurred  within  nine  years,  it  was  clearly  neces¬ 
sary  that  some  measures  should  be  taken  to  teach  the 
islanders  that  they  could  not  commit  these  crimes  with 
impunity.  The  matter  was  brought  to  the  notice  of 
Commodore  Hoskins,  who  is  now  senior  officer  on  the 
Australian  station ;  and  he  directed  Lieutenant  Caffyn,  in 
command  of  the  Beagle,  to  proceed  with  his  vessel  to  Port 
Resolution  in  Tanna — after  communicating  with  the 
Consul  at  Noumea,  in  South  Caledonia — and  to  inquire 
fully  into  all  the  circumstances  of  the  murder.  If  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  was  not  Easterbrook’s  misconduct  which 
had  led  to  his  being  killed,  Lieutenant  Caffyn  was  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  obtain  possession  of  the  murderer,  and,  if  suc¬ 
cessful  in  doing  this,  was  to  cause  him  to  be  executed.  In 
obedience  to  these  orders,  Lieutenant  Caffyn  went  to 
Tanna,  and,  after  consultation  with  the  missionary,  Mr. 
Fielden,  demanded  of  the  chief  men  of  the  place  that  the 
assassin  should  be  given  up.  This  was  refused ;  but  Mr. 
Eielden  succeeded  in  discovering  the  criminal,  a  native 
named  Yuhmaga,  who  admitted  that  he  had  killed  Easter- 
brook,  and  stated  that  he  had  done  so  because  the  Englishman 
had  an  intrigue  with  a  woman  belonging  to  him.  Whether 
this  woman  was  the  wife  of  Yuhmaga,  or  of  a  friend  of  his 
named  Napakok,  does  not,  however,  seem  to  be  clear. 
There  was  no  doubt,  from  evidence  which  came  to  light 
after  Yuhmaga  had  been  discovered  to  be  the  murderer, 
that  he  had  been  instigated  or  employed  to  commit  the 
crime  by  Napakok  ;  but  then  this  man  had  a  quarrel  with 
Easterbrook  about  a  matter  which  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  offence  which,  according  to  Yuhmaga,  was 
the  cause  of  Easterbrook’s  being  killed.  Yuiimaga  un¬ 
fortunately  escaped  before  the  seamen  who  had  been  sent 
from  the  Beagle  to  bring  him  on  board  that  vessel  could 
s6ize  him.  As  has  been  seen,  it  was  clear  that  he  was  the 
man  who  actually  assassinated  Easterbrook  ;  but,  after  his 
escape,  it  was  discovered  that  his  brother,  named  Nokwai, 
had  been  with  him  at  the  time  of  the  murder.  This  man 
admitted  that  he  was  with  Yuhmaga  when  the  Englishman 
was  killed,  but  said  that  he  took  no  part  in  killing  him. 
Lieutenant  Caffyn  appears,  not  on  the  whole  unnaturally, 
to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Nokwai  had  gone  to 
aid  his  brother,  if  necessary,  and,  considering  him  as  an 
accomplice,  caused  him  to  bo  executed. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  proceeding  is  likely  to 
be  altogether  approved  of  by  most  Englishmen,  though  it 
is  not  at  all  easy  to  say  that  it  was  unjustifiable.  There  is 
something  painful  in  the  fact  of  the  smaller  criminal 
having  been  executed,  and  of  the  greater  one  having 
escaped.  It  may  be  thought  that,  inasmuch  as  Nokwai 
did  not  appear  to  have  taken  part  in  the  murder,  his 
offence  was  a  slight  one  according  to  such  ideas  as  savages 
have  of  right  or  "wrong,  and  that  to  execute  him  must 
have  appeared,  therefore,  an  act  of  vengeance  rather  than 
of  justice.  Possibly  the  execution  on  board  the  Beagle 


may  have  tended  to  produce  this  impression ;  but,  never¬ 
theless,  it  can  scarcely  be  looked  upon  as  a  wrongful  act. 
As  we  have  said,  the  murder  of  Easterbrook  was  the 
tenth  which  had  occurred  in  Tanna.  Clearly  there  was  a 
necessity  for  putting  a  stop  to  these  crimes  and  for  teach¬ 
ing  the  natives  that  they  could  not  assassinate  with  safety. 
Lieutenant  Caffyn,  it  is  to  be  observed,  began  by  demand¬ 
ing  the  surrender  of  the  murderer.  This  was  refused,  although 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  difficulty  in  discovering  who 
the  man  was.  If,  after  the  escape  of  Yuhmaga,  the  naval 
officer  had  withdrawn  without  doing  anything,  the  natives 
would  have  been  confirmed  in  the  belief  that  they  could 
kill  Englishmen  as  they  pleased,  and  this  belief  would 
very  soon  have  had  practical  results.  Lieutenant  Caffyn 
might,  it  is  true,  have  taught  them  the  necessary  lesson 
by  destroying  a  village,  which  has  been  done  on  previous 
occasions;  and  Sir  John  Hay  frankly  stated  in  his  speech 
that  he  would  “  rather  have  seen  a  crowd  of  natives  fired 
“  upon,  and  Nokwai  and  others,  including  even  innocent 
“  people,  killed  by  the  legitimate  methods  of  warfare,  than 
“  that  such  a  deed  as  that  which  was  done  on  board  the 
“  Beagle  should  have  been  committed.”  The  gallant 
Admiral  is  to  be  admired  for  the  frankness  with  which  he 
stated  his  opinion,  but  probably  few  will  bo  found  to  hold 
that  it  is  better  to  kill  a  large  number  of  innocent  people 
by  the  regular  methods  of  warfare  than  to  execute  one 
criminal  in  a  manner  not  justified  by  the  rules  of  inter¬ 
national  law.  It  may  be  said  that  Nokwai  was  not  clearly 
a  criminal,  as  his  guilt  was  doubtful ;  but  it  seems  to  be 
tolerably  certain  that  he  went  with  Yuhmaga  to  help  him 
in  case  of  need,  and  was  therefore  both  legally  and  morally 
guilty.  Cn  the  whole,  then,  Lieutenant  Caffyn  cannot  be 
greatly  blamed  for  the  course  which  he  took  under  very 
difficult  circumstances.  It  is,  however,  much  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  he  did  not  succeed  in  capturing  Yuhmaga. 

In  the  debate  of  Monday  last  the  bitterness  and  weak¬ 
ness  which  now  so  often  mark  the  speeches  from  the 
Opposition  benches  were  painfully  manifest.  Mr.  Gorst, 
who  brought  the  subject  before  the  House,  said,  of  Com¬ 
modore  Hoskins,  that  he  “  appeared  to  have  drawn  his 
“  neck  out  of  the  noose  by  relying  on  a  letter  of  the 
“  Colonial  Secretary,  and  upon  the  opinion  of  the 
“  Attorney- General  for  New  South  Wales.”  The  graceful 
expression  which  Mr.  Gorst  used  with  reference  to  a  naval 
officer  of  distinguished  position  was  certainly  not  called 
for  by  anything  which  is  known.  Commodore  Hoskins 
has,  it  appears  from  his  letter  to  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
repeatedly  refused  to  accede  to  the  demands  of  traders  who 
wished  him  to  make  use  of  the  force  at  his  command  for 
punishing  or  avenging  offences  against  persons  and  pro¬ 
perty,  when  he  thought  that  they  were  in  any  way  due  to 
the  misdeeds  of  the  traders  or  to  recklessness.  In  the 
present  case,  however,  he  considered  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  intervene,  and  surely  none  but  those  who  hold  that 
homicide  loses  all  its  evil  when  the  man  murdered  is  an 
Englishman  can  hold  that  his  intervention  was  altogether 
unjustifiable.  Whether  he  acted  legally  is  of  course 
another  question,  which,  however,  can  hardly  be  settled 
by  reference  to  international  law.  The  speakers  on  Mr. 
Gorst’s  side  argued  that  the  execution  of  Nokwai  was 
illegal,  and  so  in  one  sense  it  undoubtedly  was.  If  the 
admiral  of  an  English  squadron  were  to  direct  one  of  his 
officers  to  take  his  vessel  into  a  French  harbour,  and  there 
to  capture  and  execute  a  Frenchman  who  had  murdered  an 
Englishman,  his  conduct  would  of  course  be  altogether 
opposed  to  the  first  principles  of  international  law,  and 
would  amount  to  an  act  of  war  unless  immediately  dis¬ 
avowed  and  punished  by  the  Government,  as  it  indis¬ 
putably  would  be.  If  judged  by  this  analogy,  the 
execution  of  Nokwai  was  illegal ;  but  it  has  been  shown 
again  and  again  that  it  is  impossible  to  regulate  dealings 
with  barbarians  by  the  rules  which  govern  the  relations  of 
civilized  communities.  If  an  Englishman  were  murdered 
in  France  or  Germany,  his  murderer,  if  discovered,  would 
be  tried  and  in  all  probability  executed.  Amongst  savages 
the  murder  of  a  stranger  is  often  not  regarded  as  an  offence. 
International  law  does  not  apply  where  no  law  exists,  and 
it  can  hardly  be  maintained  that  a  great  Power  is  either  to 
leave  assassinations  of  its  subjects  by  members  of  a  savage 
tribe  unpunished,  or  else  to  make  regular  war,  which  must 
do  the  offending  tribe  enormous  injury. 

International  law,  therefore,  can  hardly  be  appealed  1  o. 
The  municipal  law  of  England  was  also  said  by  the 
assailants  of  the  Government  to  have  been  violated,  but  a 
naval  officer  could  hardly  be  expected  to  be  acquainted 
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-with  criminal  procedure.  All  that  he  could  do  was  to 
ascertain  to  the  best  of  his  ability  whether  the  man  whom 
he  had  seized  was  concerned  in  the  murder.  The  real 
questions  for  consideration  in  Parliament  were,  not 
whether  Nokwai’s  execution  was  an  act  of  war  or  whether 
certain  rules  were  disregarded,  but  whether  the  case 
brought  before  the  Commodore  was  such  as  to  justify  very 
strong  measures,  and  whether  Nokwai  was  an  accomplice 
in  the  murder.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  these  questions 
are  full  of  difficulty,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  appears  that  tne 
Government,  who  have  abstained  from  blaming  Commo¬ 
dore  Hoskins  and  his  subordinates,  have,  acted  rightly. 
There  was  a  good  deal  to  be  said  against  the  couise 
which  has  been  taken,  but  in  the  debate  the  virulence 
of  the  Opposition  gave,  as  usual,  an  easy  victory  to  the 
Ministry. 


MIXED  MARRIAGES. 

THE  case  decided  the  other  day  by  Vice-Chancellor  Malins, 

“  in  re  Agar  Ellis,’’  although,  or  rather  because,  we  have  no 
doubt  the  decision  was  legally  correct,  does  not  say  very  much  for 
the  good  sense  of  the  parties  most  immediately  concerned.  The 
main  facts,  as  they  came  out  on  the  hearing,  are  these.  In  1864, 
after  two  years’  courtship.  Mr.  Agar  Ellis  married  Miss  Stonor,  a 
daughter  of  Lord  Camoys',  “  a  Roman  Catholic  and  member  of  one 
of  the  oldest  Catholic  families  in  England,”  as  the  Vice-Chancellor 
expressed  it.  The  delay  about  the  marriage  had  arisen  out  of  re¬ 
ligious  difficulties,  the  lady  insisting  that  according  to  the  law 
of  the  Church  she  could  not  marry  a  Protestant,  except  with  an 
express  agreement  that  all  the  children  should  be  brought  up.  in 
her  own  faith.  This,  we  may  observe  in  passing,  is  a  rule  which 
has  only  been  enforced  in  England  of  late  years,  we  believe  for 
some  twenty  or  thirty  years.  It  was  the  previous  custom  to 
allow  the  religion  of 'the  children  to  be  determined  by  then- 
sex,  the  boys  following  their  father’s  and  the  girls  their 
mother's  creed.  But  no  mixed  marriage  can  now  be  celebrated 
by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  in  England  without  an  express 
stipulation  that  all  the  children  of  either  sex  shall  be  trained 
up  as  Catholics.  It  is  a  characteristic  blunder  of  the  Times 
to  add  that,  if  the  marriage  is  solemnized  without the  sacra¬ 
mental  rites  ” — namely,  the  Roman  Catholic  service — it  is  “  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Church  no  marriage  at  all.”  The  sacrament  of 
marriage,  according  to  Roman  Catholic  teaching  and  canon  law, 
does  not  depend  on  any  rites  at  all,  Catholic  or  Protestant,  but 
solely  on  the  consent  of  the  parties,  as  is  still  the  law  of  Scotland, 
and  a  marriage  by  an  Anglican  clergyman  or  at  a  Registrar’s  Office 
is  just  as  valid  in  the  eye  of  the  Church  as  if  Cardinal  Manning- 
had  pronounced  the  nuptial  benediction.  But  such  a  procedure 
would  of  course  be  considered  exceedingly  culpable  on  the  part  of 
a  Roman  Catholic,  and  would,  we  presume,  expose  the  culprit  to 
spiritual  censures  or  disabilities  of  some  kind.  At  all  events,  Mr. 
Agar  Ellis,  after  standing  out  for  two  years,  eventually  agreed  to 
the  terms  required  by  the  lady,  and  made  a  definite  promise,  as 
the  Court  held  to  be  proved,  that  “  all  the  children  there  might 
be  of  the  marriage  should  be  brought  up  in  the  Catholic  faith.” 
He  and  Miss  Stonor  were  accordingly  married  by  her  brother, 
Mgr.  Stonor,  in  February  1864  at  the  Catholic  church  in  Warwick 
Street,  and  afterwards  at  a  Protestant  church.  Here  we  may 
again  observe  that  1864  is  the  last  year  when  this  double  cere¬ 
mony  could  have  taken  place,  for  as  soon  as  Archbishop  Manning- 
succeeded  Cardinal  Wiseman  he  promulgated  an  edict,  which  has 
led  to  many  heart-burnings  and  quarrels,  forbidding  his  clergy  to 
celebrate  a  marriage  which  was  to  be  followed  by  the  Protestant 
ceremony.  That  difficulty,  however,  does  not  arise  in  the  present 
case. 

Mr.  Agar  Ellis,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  evidence,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  person  of  rather  undecided  character.  We  have  seen 
that  at  the  beginning  of  1864  he  had  promised  to  allow  all  his 
children  to  be  brought  up  in  his  wife’s  faith,  and  that  she  had  con¬ 
sented  to  marry  him  only  on  the  faith  of  this  pledge.  In  Novem¬ 
ber  of  that  same  year  the  first  child,  a  boy  who  has  since  died, 
was  born  and  was' baptized  by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  “as  Mr. 
Ellis  alleges,  against  his  will.’’  It  seems  odd  that  he  should  have 
so  soon  changed  his  mind,  and  odd  also,  if  he  had  changed  his 
mind,  that  he  should  have  allowed  his  wishes  in  the  matter  to  be 
deliberately  and  permanently  set  aside.  Three  other  children,  all 
girls,  have  been  born  since,  who  are  now  respectively  in  their  tenth, 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth  years.  They  also  have  been  baptized  and 
brought  up  “  in  the  strict  exercise  of  the  Catholic  faith  ”  by  their 
mother,  and  have  been  regularly  taken  to  confession,  “  unknown,” 
it  is  alleged  to  their  father,  “  and  contrary  to  his  wishes  ” — which 
also  seems  very  odd ;  the  more  so  as  Mrs.  Ellis  has  evidently 
not  made  any  secret  of  her  views  on  the  subject,  for  “  ever  since 
1864” — that  is  ever  since  their  marriage — constant  differences 
on  the  question  of  religion  are  stated  to  have  been  going  on  be¬ 
tween  her  husband  and  herself.  At  last  matters  came  to  a  crisis 
when  one  of  the  children— not  very  unnaturally  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances — “  actually  refused  to  accompany  her  father  to  a  Pro¬ 
testant  church,”  and  was  punished  by  him  in  consequence. 
"Whereupon  Mrs.  Ellis  presented  her  petition  to  the  Court  and 
Mr.  Ellis  made  his  daughters  wards  of  Chancery.  We  have 
already  said  that  we  are  aware  of  no  reason  for  questioning  the 


legality  of  the  Vice-Chancellor's  decision.  The  father,  as  he  puts 
it,  is  head  of  his  house  and  must  have  the  control  of  his  family, 
and  the  Court  will  only  interfere  with  that  control  when  he  is 
bringing  up  his  children  in  irreligion  or  is  guilty  of  grossly  im¬ 
moral  cod  duct.  Shelley  was  deprived  of  the  charge  of  his  children 
on  both  pretexts ;  Mr.  Besant’s  written  agreement  to  allow  his  wife 
the  custody  of  their  daughter  was,  at  his  request,  cancelled  on 
somewhat  similar  grounds  the  other  day.  But  as  regards  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  the  law  is  neutral ; 
neither  faith  can  be  considered  immoral  or  irreligious ;  and  the 
question  thus  resolves  itself  simply  into  the  legal  -value  of  the 
husband’s  promise  to  hand  over  the  religious  training  of  his 
children  to  their  mother.  In  a  case  of  the  same  kind  which  arose 
in  Ireland  a  Roman  Catholic  judge,  Lord  O’Hagan,  decided  that 
such  a  promise  is  not  binding 'in  law,  and  consequently  relegated 
some  children  who  had  been  educated  as  Catholics  up  to  ten  years 
old  to  the  charge  of  their  Protestant  father.  Vice-Chancellor 
Malins  only  followed  this  precedent  in  ruling  that  Mr.  Ellis’s 
“antenuptial  agreement  was  not  binding  at  law  or  in  equity.” 
He  therefore  dismissed  Mrs.  Ellis's  petition  with  costs,  and  warned 
her  that  she  was  bound  “  by  the  law  of  England,  and  by  the  law 
of  Christianity  ” — rather  a  gratuitous  obiter  dictum  perhaps— to 
submit  to  her  husband  in  the  matter,  and  directed  that  the 
children  were  not  henceforth  to  be  taken  to  Catholic  worship  or 
taught  any  of  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

That  is  the  legal  aspect  of  the  case,  nor  does  it  offer,  so  far,  any 
just  ground  of  complaint.  But  there  was  another  aspect  of  it  too 
obvious  to  escape  the  Vice-Chancellor’s  notice,  and  he  accompanied 
his  formal  judgment  with  a  sensible  but  somewhat  incongruous 
piece  of  advice  to  Mr.  Ellis,  that  he  would  find  it  more  conducive 
to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  all  if  he  were  to  give  up  the  con¬ 
test  and  submit  to  the  wishes  of  his  wife,  “as  it  was  tolerably 
certain  that  she  would  not  submit  to  his,”  and  he  would  be  beaten 
in  the  long  run.  To  which  we  may  add  that,  as  fourteen  is  the 
age  fixed  by  the  law  of  England  when  children  may  choose  their 
own  religion,  the  eldest  of  these  children  will  be  able  in  a  year  and 
a  half,  and  the  youngest  in  four  years  and  a  half,  to  make  her  own 
election  in  the  matter.  And  it  is  hardly  likely  that  girls  who  have 
been  so  lonn-  brought  up  in  “the  strict  exercise  of  the  Catholic 
faith,”  and  whose  affections  are  probably  wholly  enlisted  through 
their  mother’s  influence  on  that  side,  will  be  disposed  to  choose, 
when  the  option  is  given  them,  a  religion  the  outward  profession 
of  which  has  been  temporarily  forced  on  them  by  what  they  will 
no  doubt  be  taught  to  regard  as  a  tyrannical  and  treacherous  exer¬ 
cise  of  paternal  power.  Indeed  we  do  not  see  how  on  any  theory 
the  consistency  or  justice  of  Mr.  Ellis's  conduct  is  to  be  defended. 
In  the  warmth  of  his  courtship  he  was  perhaps  willing  to  agree 
to  almost  any  terms  which  his  betrothed  might  impose  : — 

Thou,  for  my  sake,  at  Alla’s  shrine. 

And  I  at  any  god’s  for  thine. 

But  she  at  all  events  took  care  from  the  first  that  there  should  be 
no  mistake  about  her  sentiments.  And  if  Mr.  Ellis  was  so  de¬ 
cidedly  opposed  to  the  Catholic  education  of  his  children  in 
December  1^864  that  the  eldest  could  only  receive  Roman  Catholic 
baptism  against  his  will,  it  is  obvious  to  remark  that  he  had  just 
the  same  data  for  forming  his  unfavourable  judgment  of  his  wife’s 
creed  in  the  previous  February,  when  he  is  seated  to  have  given 
her  his  promise  to  the  contrary  effect.  Nor  is  it  very  intelligible 
how,  with  this  very  strong  opinion,  he  should  have  allowed  the 
boy  to  be  brought  up  a  Roman  Catholic  till  his  death  at  eight 
years  old,  and  the  three  girls  up  to  the  present  time,  when  the 
eldest  of  them  is  between  twelve  and  thirteen.  For  it  will  hardly 
be  seriously  maintained  that,  while  they  were  all  living  together 
in  the  same  house,  he  was  really  uuaw-are  of  their  Catholic  baptism 
and  their  regular  attendance  at  mass  and  confession  till,  one  fine 
day,  the  girls,  being  required— presumably  for  the  first  time — to 
go*  with  him  to  a  Protestant  church,  refused  to  do  so.  Nor  can 
Mrs.  Ellis  be  very  seriously  blamed  for  being  content  with  a  verbal 
promise  which  she  had  no  reason  to  anticipate  would  not  be  held 
morally  bindinc'.  At  the  same  time  it  is  clear  that  for  the  future, 
if  the  existing- "Roman  Catholic  rule  is  to  be  maintained,  the  only 
real  security  in  the  case  of  mixed  marriages,  when  the  husband  is  a 
Protestant, 'will  be  to  have  a  definite  agreement  about  the  children 
inserted  in  the  marriage  settlement.  If  that  is  refused,  the  lady 
must  make  up  her  mind  either  to  give  up  the  match,  or  to  give  up 
insisting  on  the  rule  of  her  Church.  Dr.  Newman  says  somewhere 
in  the  Apologia  that  ever  since  one  memorable  occasion  he  has 
made  it  a  rule  in  life  never  to  trust  to  “understandings,"  and 
we  would  venture  to  offer  the  same  advice  to  “  persons  about 
to  marry  ”  those  of  another  faith.  If  they  cannot  obtain  a  formal 
agreement  in  black  and  white  to  the  conditions  which  they 
consider  essential  to  their  religious  loyalty,  they  had  better  fall 
back  on  the  well-known  monosyllabic  counsel  to  those  who  are 
so  circumstanced.  Of  course  it  may  be  objected  that  to  insist 
on  such  conditions  would  be  to  put  a  check  on  mixed  marriages. 
That,  we  presume,  would  be  no  objection  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  professes  to  “abominate”  them, 
and  we  are  not  sure  that  it  would  be  an  objection  from  any  point 
of  view.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  either  Roman  Catholics  or 
Protestants  who  cared  much  about  their  own  religion  could  in 
conspienee  assent  to  having  their  children  brought  up  in  a  rival 
faith,  and  even  short  of  direct  contention  on  the  subject  it  is 
neither  pleasant  nor  profitable  for  husband  and  wife,  as  Vice- 
Chancellor  Malins  put  it,  “  to  go  on  living  in  a  constant  state  of 
bickering.”  It  is  idle  to  tell  the  authorities  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
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Church  that  they  ought  to  forbid  mixed  marriages  altogether. 
They  have  a  great  deal  too  much  of  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  to 
lay  down  a  rule  which  they  know  would  he  bitterly  resented  and 
not  untrequently  ignored.  But  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  urge  on 
individual  Romau  Catholics  the  prudence  of  being  very  careful 
how  they  contract  in  haste  alliances  of  which  they  may  have  too 
good^ occasion  to  repent  at  leisure.  Ovid  calls  children  “  pledges  of 
love,  and  it  is  disagreeable  for  all  parties  when  they  are  trans¬ 
formed  into  instruments  and  pledges  of  dissension. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Agar  Ellis  has  appealed  against  the  Vice- 
Chancellor’s  judgment,  and,  as  the  appeal  cannot  be  heard  till 
after  the  long  vacation,  it  is  directed  that  during  the  interval  the 
children  shall  not  be  taken  to  a  Protestant  church  without  their 
mothers  consent,  or  to  a  Roman  Catholic  church  without  their 
father  s  consent.  V  e  presume  therefore  that  their  Sunday  worship, 
of  whichever  kind,  will  have  to  be  conducted  for  the  present  in 
the  inharmonious  privacy  of  the  domestic  circle. 


THE  HORRORS  OF  BANK  HOLIDAYS. 

TY  ANK  HOLIDAYS  are  perhaps  the  crowning  stupidity,  and 
■7-7  .  they  are  certainly  the  pre-eminent  nuisance,  of  our  mechanical 
civilization.  It  has  been  decided  that  every  one  must  do  the  same 
thing  at  the  same  time.  This  is  what  is  called  an  “industrial 
necessity,”  like  traction  engines,  poisonous  vapours,  railway 
whistles,  and  that  pleasing  alarum  which  is  called  a  “  whooper  ” 
in  districts  where  it  is  employed.  If  all  the  clerks  did  not  rush 
fionr  their  offices,  all  the  shopbovs  from  their  counters,  and  all 
the  artisans  from  their  machines  at  one  and  [the  same  moment,  the 
people  who  stayed  at  home  would  do  too  good  a  stroke  of  business. 
When  a  holiday  is  to  be  enjoyed  every  one  must  “  start  fair  ”  in 
the  general  crush,  as  the  rector  of  the  Cornish  parish  said,  when  a 
shipwreck  was  expected.  Thus  all  the  industrial  world  rushes  out 
of  town  at  once,  armed  with  babies,  bottles,  beef  and  ham  sand¬ 
wiches,  trumpets,  horns,  brass  bands,  and  other  materials  for  the 
passing  of  a  happy  day.  It  is  not  London  alone  that  is  deserted 
by  its  vast  and  blaring  throng.  All  the  large  towns  disgorge  their 
Doisy  multitudes,  and  the  people  in  the  little  towns  go  up  by  train 
and  tipple  in  the  large  ones. 

The  Times  devotes  more  than  two  columns  to  the  amusements 
of  this  noisy,  grimy,  and  perspiring  day  of  pleasure.  One  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  study  the  statistics  of  what  the  multitude  seems  to  con¬ 
sider  amusement.  The  Bank  Holiday,  it  appears,  was  kept  all 
through  the  United  Kingdom.  There  was  not  a  single  place 
where  things  went  on  quietly  and  as  usual.  Every  station  was 
crowded  with  warm  persons  struggling  for  tickets,  dropping  bottles, 
losing  babies,  fraternizing  over  draughts  out  of  stone  bottles,  and 
blowing  spasmodically  on  horns.  London  was  so  deserted  that  in 
Fleet  Street  “a  boy  was  flying  his  kite  in  the  centre  of  the  road¬ 
way.”  This  boy  was  apparently  the  one  sensible  person  left  in  town. 
He  knew  how  to  enjoy  himself  without  being  hustled.  Better  is  a 
kite  in  Fleet  Street,  with  contentment,  than  several  sandwiches 
in  a  third-class  railway  carriage,  and  all  manner  of  evil  sounds  and 
savours  therewith.  It  is  almost  terrible  to  think  that  foreign 
countries  do  not  escape  the  hordes  of  the  Bank  Holiday.  The  noisy 
cad  “  runs  over  with  myriads  of  his  brethren  on  Friday  night  and 
consumes  his  native  liquors  on  the  Boulevards  till  Tuesday  morning. 
The  people  of  some  of  the  Northern  manufacturing  towns  hurried  to 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  Now  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  on  a  Sunday 
are  by  no  means  exhilarating  places.  Bank  Holiday  is  in  other 
respects  like  a  Sunday,  but  the  public-houses  are  open.  They  are 
perhaps  open  in  Northern  manufacturing  towns  also,  but  there  is 
great  virtue  in  whisky  drunk  under  a  strange  sky.  Indeed,  just  as 
the  Bradford  people  went  to  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  so  they  of 
Giggleswick  went  to  Bradford.  Thus  the  comparative  study  of 
various  “  taps  ”  advauces ;  and  in  this  sort  of  thing  the  philan¬ 
thropist  recognizes  the  march  of  education,  the  advance  of  en¬ 
lightened  tastes,  and  the  lofty  pleasures  of  a  free  people.  Of  course 
we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  visitors  to  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
did  nothing  but  drink  the  local  toddy.  No  doubt  they  went 
in  droves,  like  sheep  driven  into  a  pen,  to  see  the  sights.  We  do 
not  know  that  there  are  any  sights  in  Glasgow  except  the 
Cathedral  and  the  new  University  buildings,  which  are  not  very 
gay.  In  Edinburgh,  on  the  other  hand,  the  stain  of  Rizzio’s 
blood  must  have  been  inspected  by  thousands.  The  celebrated 
Scotch  regalia  must  have  struck  awe  into  incipient  Republicanism, 
and  the  flint  weapons  in  the  Museum  of  Antiquities  may  have 
depressed  a  few  of  the  more  boisterous  spirits.  You  cannot  really 
“  do  ”  even  Edinburgh  in  one  day,  especially  if  most  of  it  is  spent 
in  coming  from  and  going  to  Bradford.  The  consciousness  of  this 
fact,  combined  with  the  gloom  of  a  city  in  which  no  one  is  alive 
but  the  keeper  of  public-houses,  must  have  encouraged  the  general 
belief  that  a  holiday  means  whisky. 

The  Thames  on  Bank  Holiday  must  have  been  a  distressing- 
spectacle.  “  There  were  excursions  to  Cookham,  Pangbourne’ 
Henley,  Goring,  and  Wallingford,  delightful  boating  and  fishing- 
centres  on  the  Upper  Thames,”  says  the  Times.  Now  “fishing 
centres  ”  are  only  agreeable  places  when  one  can  be  quiet  and  go 
angling.  They  are  mere  pandemoniums  when  the  horn  sounds  on 
every  reach;  when  the  strains  of  “  We  don’t  want  to  fight”  are 
re-echoed  in  every  glade  ;  when  steam-launches  without°number 
pollute  the  scene  and  drench  with  their  wash  the  people  on  the 
towing-path.  The  more  peaceful  and  retired  a  village  is,  the  more 
terribly  uninviting  is  it  on  a  Bank  Holiday.  One  could  scarcely 


climb  to  heights  on  Monday,  where  the  blare  of  the  exuberant  cad 
did  not  follow,  where  the  sound  of  his  drum  and  of  his  fifes  was 
silent.  There  is  no  region  not  full  of  his  labour  in  pursuit  of 
pleasure.  All  the  commons  are  glittering  with  fragments  of  broken 
glass.  When  the  boosev  holiday-maker  has  drunk  the  contents  of 
his  bottle,  he  naturally  sets  it  up  for  a  mark  and  throws  stones  at  it. 
Every  heath  is  white  with  fluttering  and  greasy  scraps  of  news¬ 
paper  which  have  wrapped  up  the  sandwiches  of  ’Arry  and  his 
“  pals.”  Even  thunder  showers  cannot  damp  his  patriotic  ardour 
and  his  determination  to  proclaim  that  he  “  don’t  want  to  fight.” 
I  lie  limes  observes  that  “  between  nine  and  ten  at  night  a  series 
of  heavy  showers  began  to  fall,  which  made  the  return  of  the 
excuisionists  less  jovial  than  their  setting  out.-’  Their  return  is 
generally  less  jovial,  for  they  are  wearied,  hot,  and  sulky,  and  they 
have  discovered  that,  though  a  crowd  is  hilarious,  it  is  not  refresh¬ 
ing.  Though  less  jovial,  the  excursionists  are  not  one  whit  less 
noisy.  They  stagger  along,  after  they  have  left  their  vans,  each 
man  yelling  in  a  loud  nasal  drawl  some  scrap  of  song.  There  is 
no  tune,  no  melody,  and  the  individualism  of  British  character, 
our  manly  disdain  of  art,  displays  itself  to  the  pleased  listener. 
This  is  very  different,  the  patriot  thinks,  from  the  songs  of 
German  students  or  Genoese  shopboys,  the  most  persistently  vocal 
of  their  kind.  At  intervals  some  one  of  the  strayed  revellers  gives 
an  inarticulate  shout,  produces  a  kind  of  animal  noise,  and  the 
others  stop  and  laugh  with  yelping  and  discordant  laughter.  These 
things  are  the  diversions  of  the  shopboy,  and  occasionally  a  female 
voice  adds  a  scream  more  shrill  and  piercing  than  those  of  her 
companions. 

Enterprising  reporters  have  acted  the  part  of  the  inquisitive 
Caliph  often  enough.  They  have  been  present  in  disguise  at  do<* 
and  man  fights,  and  have  passed  the  night  in  casual  wards.  We 
do  not  know  that  any  member  of  the  profession  has  ever  gone  as 
an  excursionist  with  excursionists,  and  chronicled  the  crowded 
delights  of  the  day.  You  start  early,  and  half  asleep,  in  a  railway 
carriage  filled  to  the  roof  almost  with  your  fellow-creatures.  After 
hours  of  exhausting  heat  you  are  turned  adrift  in  a  strange  place 
where  all  the  shops  are  closed,  and  nothing  looks  friendly  or  fami¬ 
liar  but  the  public-house.  You  may  roam  on  the  sands  if  you  like, 
but  the  odds  are  that  you  are  too  exhausted  with  the  exercise  of 
screaming,  too  tired,  hot,  and  thirsty  to  care  for  anything  but  more 
beer.  The  close  of  the  day  must  be  like  the  beginning  of  it,  but 
even  more  terrible.  The  people  are  wiser  who  go  in  their  thou¬ 
sands  to  some  common  or  heath,  not  too  far  from  town,  and  there 
play  “  kiss  in  the  ring,”  and  patronize  wandering  photographers. 
There  is  sure  to  be  plenty  of  open  flirtations— how,  indeed,  can 
anything  be  other  than  open  and  manifest  to  the  mixed 
society  of  holiday-makers?  People  who  thirsted  for  useful 
knowledge  had  the  opportunity  of  making  themselves  wiser 
and  better  by  going  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  where  there  was  a  show 
of  cats  and  dogs,  “and  the  phonograph  from  time  to  time  repeated 
its  lesson.  hat  is  the  lesson  ol  the  phonograph  ?  Perhaps  that 
the  Latin  saw  is  no  longer  true,  T  olat  irrevocabile  verbum.  The 
word  spoken,  on  the  other  hand,  may  now  be  bottled  and  kept,  and 
the  lesson  of  the  phonograph  would  be  invaluable  if  it  taught 
holiday-makers  to  avoid  those  careless  terms  of  affection  natural 
in  the  circumstances,  and  apt  to  be  used  in  cases  of  breach  of 
promise  of  marriage.  Elsewhere  we  learn  that  “  the  other  out¬ 
door  attractions  were  hansom-cab  races,  in  heats  of  two  cabs  at  a 
time;  trotting  only  was  permitted.”  This  could  scarcely  have 
excited  the  jaded  Londoner,  accustomed  to  see  the  Olvmpic  dust 
collected  by  many  more  than  two  cabs  at  a  time,  and  all  manner 
of  paces  permitted. 

(  These  and  such  as  these  are  the  diversions  of  Bank  Holidays. 
Can  any  one  deliberately  say  that  the  race  of  thousands  of  trains, 
the  crush,  the  crowd,  the  bewildering  noise,  are  of  the  character 
of  a  true  holiday  ?  Repose  and  refreshment  (except  as  under-  • 
stood  by  the  licensed  victuallers)  are  the  very  last  things  that 
can  be  looked  for  on  the  day  of  St.  Lubbock,  as  the  papers 
used  facetiously  to  call  it.  The  sweet  influences  of  the  country, 
the  pure  air  from  the  sea,  come  to  excursionists  through 
a  dense  atmosphere  of  evil  smells,  evil  sounds,  and  tobacco  smoke. 
Quiet  people  everywhere  are  driven  distracted  by  the  din— which 
lasts  for  about  twenty-four  hours— of  the  blatant  pleasure- 
seekers.  We  are  so  far  from  disliking  holidays  for  the  people 
that  wo  eagerly  wish  to  see  them  more  numerous.  A  visit  to 
still  places  by  rivers  or  the  sea  ought  not  to  be  a  rare  event  in  the 
life  of  the  clerk  and  mechanic.  Not  holidays,  but  the  habit  of 
making  universal  holiday  at  the  same  moment,  and  in  the  same 
hideous,  unintelligent  way,  constitutes  the  nuisance.  Even  the 
Times  observes  the  fact  that  the  Bank  Holiday  “  has  an  increasing 
tendency  to  absorb  to  itself  the  minor  holidays,  kept  under  the 
names  of  wayzgoose,  beanfeast,  &c.,  at  various  dates  by  artisans  in 
summer.”  This  is  precisely  what  we  object  to — the  concentration 
of  many  peaceful  days  of  pleasure  into  one  howling  and  barbaric 
orgis  of  drink,  rowdyism,  and  suffering.  A  holiday  ought  to 
restore  people  to  health  and  strength.  Even  outsiders  take  some 
time  to  recover  from  the  horrors  of  Bank  Holiday. 


WHY? 

LJUIERE  is  something  almost  plaintive  in  the  truly  English 
-L  word  “  why.”  It  may  be  indefinitely  prolonged  upon  the  lips 
and  dwells  on  the  breath,  like  the  letter  H  according  to  Miss 
Fanshawe.  The  Latin  “cur”  is  too  curt.  The  French  “pour- 
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quoi  ”  seems  a  postponement  of  the  question.  But  “  why  is  almost 
poetical  in  itself,  and  fitly  introduces  the  best  hexameter  in  the 
language:  — 

Why  do  the  heathen  rage  and  the  people  imagine  a  vain  thing  ? 

Its  uses  in  poetry  are  almost  infinite,  and  one  modern  writer  makes 
almost  a  line  of  it  alone : — 

Why  do  the  night  winds  sigh, 

The  sea-birds  wildly  cry, 

The  summer  clouds  pass  by. 

The  lilies  droop  and  die, 

The  light  fade  from  the  sky  ? 

Why— oh  why  ? 

There  is  something,  indeed,  quite  Homeric  in  the  Irish  lament 
«  whov  did  ye  doy  ?  ”  But  the  word  has  its  comic  aspect  too, 
and  has  commenced  almost  every  conundrum  since  the  ancient 
days  when  the  Demaundes  Joyous  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde  asked 
4‘  Why  a  dog  turns  round  before  he  lies  down .  and  added  the 
answer  that  “  He  knoweth  not  his  bed’s  head  irom  his  bed  s  loot. 
But  to  most  of  the  whys  we  have  to  propound  there  is  not  even 
so  good  a  “  because”  as  this.  It  may  be  the  weather,  it  may  be 
reaction  after  the  political  excitement  of  the  past  few  months,  it 
may  be  because  the  end  of  the  season  is  at  hand;  but  we 
are  temp-ed  just  now  more  than  at  other  times  to  go  about 
with  an  unanswerable  why  on  our  lips.  The  lnquning 
mind  is  puzzled  to  account  for  many  things  besides  its  own  exist¬ 
ence.  Why  should  people  leave  town  because  it  is  so  hot  and  go 
to  the  country  where  it  is  hotter?  Why  are  the  millions  who 
live  in  London  unanimous  only  in  hating  it?  W  hy  does  anybody 
go  to  the  Paris  Exposition  ?  Hundreds  ot  such  questions  occur  to  us 
at  every  step,  and  no  satisfactory  reply  can  be  expected.  Lite  is 
too  short  for  the  man  in  whose  unhappy  head  what  phrenologists 
call  “  causality  ”  is  largely  developed.  And  why,  by  the  way,  is  it 
phrenology,  and  not  cephalology,  or  something  of  the  kind . 
Socrates  was  always  saying  Why,  and  we  have  all  heard  of  Pope 
and  the  man  who  talked  of  the  little  crooked  thing  that  asked 
questions.  Why,  again,  have  we  no  shorter  name  than  note  ot 
interrogation  ”  for  the  sickle-shaped  sign  which  rounds  so  many  a 

sentence?  Why,  oh,  why?  .  ,  ,, 

At  this  time  of  year,  however,  and  in  this  present  year,  the 
inquirer  is  more  than  usually  puzzled  and  embarrassed  with  un¬ 
answerable  questions.  In  London,  in  particular,  every  street  corner 
is  a  note  of  interrogation  to  him.  Why  are  streets  named  without 
any  apparent  reference  to  the  public  convenience  ?  Why  are  there 
more  than  a  hundred  streets  called  John  Street,  though  no  monarch 
of  that  name  is  intended  to  be  commemorated?  Why  are 
the  names  only  on  certain  corners,  and  not  on  all .  >V  hy 
do  people  write  to  the  papers  to  complain  of  the  asphalte  pave¬ 
ment,  when  its  only  fault  is  that  it  is  not  universal .  »\  hy, 

in  the  greatest  gas-consuming  community  in  the  world, 


lit  tUC  Kir/ftl/COl  - 0  -  .  .  . 

•do  we  submit  to  be  supplied  with  a  worse  quality  than  is  used  in 
such  remote  places  as  Cairo  or  Malta,  where  every  ounce  of  coal 
has  to  be  imported  from  England  ?  Many  suchlike  questions 
■occur,  but  one  obtrudes  itself  on  our  notice,  especially  it,  like 
everybody  else,  we  are  on  our  way  to  the  station.  It  is  some  years 
since  we  were  all  startled  at  the  vastness  of  the  sum  of  money  the 
Board  of  Works  had  determined  to  spend  in  order  to  open  Charing 
Cross  to  the  Victoria  Embankment ;  and  not  a  sum  of  money  only, 
but  a  yast  accumulation  of  historical  association,  a  treasure  of 
picturesqueness  rare  in  the  London  streets.  We  were,  howevei, 
told  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  loss  of  Northumberland  House 
to  say  nothing  of  the  first  house  numbered  in  London,  i  Strand — 
because  of  the  magnificent  view  towards  the  river,  the  additional 
splendour  of  Trafalgar  Square  and  the  convenience  of  Northumber- 
land  Avenue  as  a  relief  to  the  crowded  traffic  of  the  streets.  Such 
were  some  of  the  arguments  put  forward  by  the  destroyer.  So  the 
last  of  the  riverside  palaces  ”  was  removed,  and  the  great  green 
garden  at  the  back  was  turned  into  a  combination  of  gravel  pits 
and  dunghills  until  at  length,  as  tall  buildings  begin  to  rise  on 
-either  hand,  men  begin  to  ask  why  was  this  waste.  No  one  has 
ever  known  his  cabman  go  by  preference  through  Northumberland 
Avenue  to  the  Embankment.  No  drayman  passes  by  that  way 
except  when  he  sees  the  eye  ot  the  constable  upon  him.  Tor 
locomotive  purposes  the  Avenue  is  a  failure.  It  is  not  straight  with 
any  other  road,  and  apparently  leads  from  nowhere  in  particular 
to  Bedlam.  But  there  was  the  open  space.  Light  was  let 
into  noisome  alleys ;  narrow  streets,  where  lurked  in  gloom  pale 
toilers  in  a  living  tomb,  and  especially  newspaper  offices,  were 
opened  to  the  air  and  sunshine  of  heaven.  The  objector  and  the 
antiquary  were  silenced.  They  could  see  the  publishing  department 
of  an  evening  contemporary  and  the  roof  of  Charing  Cross 
Station,  and  should  be  content.  But  even  this  extensive  and  ex¬ 
hilarating  prospect  is  vanishing  from  the  gaze  of  an  astonished 
public.  A  semicircular  structure,  vaster,  taller,  darker  than 
Northumberland  House,  intercepts  the  light,  and  fills  the  newly- 
cleared  space.  There  is  no  courtyard ;  there  is  no  quaintly-carven 
gateway,  sraced  with  portly  porter  ;  there  is  no  oriel,  no  parapet 
of  open  carving,  no  lion  with  extended  tail.  The  house  may  be  a 
gaol,  a  factory,  any  useful  institution,  in  short;  but  why  is  it 
there?  Why ‘did  we  spend  half  a  million,  and  remove  an  inter¬ 
esting  and  beautiful  historical  monument,  to  replace  it  by  “  this 
etc.  ”  ?  Why,  when  it  was  suggested  that  without  destroying 
Northumberland  House  it  would  be  easy  to  round  oft  a  corner  of 
the  garden,  and  so  reach  the  Embankment,  were  we  told  that  this 
was  impossible,  and  that  the  toad  must  go  straight  through?  And, 
now  that  the  bouse  is  irrecc  s  erably  gone,  why  has  the  original 


su°"i>estion  been  adopted,  another  house,  with  a  rounded  corner, 
built  on  the  site,  and  Charing  Cross  made,  not  better,  but  worse 
than  it  was  before?  Worse,  we  repeat;  for  it  has  neither 
Northumberland  House  nor  hope  of  improvement.  V  hy,  as 
Artemus  Ward  would  have  said,  is  this  thusness  ?  Have  we  not 
lost  all— palace,  money,  time ;  and  gained— such  is  the  irony  of 
contemporary  history — an  inn  ?  . 

But  should  the  inquirer,  hopeless  of  an  answer  at  Charing  Cross, 
yet  anxious  to  find  some  place  where  there  may  be  a  use  in  asking 
questions,  turn  to  Piccadilly,  he  will  probably  be  directed  to  a 
building  which  was  once,  like  Northumberland  House,  the  palace 
of  a  noble,  and  famous  as  the  monument  of  a  great  architectural 
o-enius.  The  gateway  and  the  beautiful  colonnade  which  led  from 
it  to  the  house  itself  were  justly  admired  by  all  lovers  of  a  phase 
of  art  which  shows  some  signs  of  revival  in  our  own  day.  I  here 
was  an  outcry  when  the  removal  of  the  colonnade  was  declared 
necessary,  and  eventually,  if  we  recollect  right,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  stones  should  be  numbered,  the  carvings  protected,  and  the 
whole  edifice  carefully  removed  to  some  public  garden,  and  re- 
erected.  Battersea  Park  was,  we  have  heard,  the  place  chosen, 
and  there  the  precious  stones  were  deposited.  But  this  event 
took  place  many  years  ago ;  and  who  has  seen  that  portico  since  . 

Is  it  still  lying  prone  upon  the  damp  earth  in  the  midst  ot  that 
f0cpo*y  wilderness?  or  does  it  beautify  a  vista  in  some  Italian 
garden  to  instruct  the  public  in  the  almost-forgotten  charms  of 
classical  architecture,  and  recall  the  genius  at  once  ot  Burlington 
and  of  Hogarth?  Who  can  tell?  It  has  disappeared,  like 
Temple  Bar;  that  alone  is  certain.  Besides,  returning  to  the 
building  itself  now  handed  over  to  the  uses  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
why  was  the  new  upper  story  so  designed  as  to  spoil  Lord 
Burlington’s  house  with  its  nobly  simple  elevation?  Did  any 
architect  think  he  could  improve  on  it  ?  And,  when  he  was  about 
improving  why  did  it  never  occur  to  him  that  students,  especially 
female  students,  would  require  air  as  well  as  light  in  their  drawing 
schools  ?  Could  he  not  have  contrived  that  the  great  galleries 
might  be  used  at  least  occasionally  for  classes  ?  Was  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  success  of  the  institution  that,  as  it  is  said  on  the 
premises,  a  young  ladv,  after  a  few  hours  instruction,  must  stick 
her  head  out  of  the  door  to  draw  a  breath  or  two  ?  All  these 
things  seem  odd  to  the  inquisitive  soul.  As  old  age  creeps  on  ho 
begins  to  wonder  if  in  art  as  in  nature  there  is  clear  evidence  any¬ 
where  of  intelligent  design. 

One  more  query  is  suggested  more  particularly  hy  the  travels  on 
which  we  are  all  supposed  to  be  about  to  engage.  There  is  a  well- 
worn  story  of  a  man  who,  suffering  from  a  pain  in  his  stomach, 
wished  he  had  instead  a  window  in  his  breast.  Something  of  the 
kind  seems  to  lie,  half  hidden,  in  the  minds  ot  certain  railway 
officials  of  whom  men  talk.  The  railways  have  often  enough 
given  us  pains  in  the  back  and  weariness  of  the  intercostal 
muscles.  Now  it  seems  they  would  make  our  balance  true,  and 
add  another  pain.  They  have  organized  a  special  service  to  supply 
the  incautious  traveller  with  a  drink  ot  iced  water.  Gonsideiing 
how  often  and  earnestly  we  have  been  warned  against  tasting  water 
which  we  have  not  seen  filtered,  and  of  which  we  know  not  the  origin 
in  the  deep  delved  earth,  it  seems  at  first  hardly  likely  that  the 
public,  unless  prepared  to  encounter  an  immediate  access  ot  bodily 
suffering,  with  the  gloomy  possibilities  ot  fever  luiking  in  the 
background,  will  very  largely  avail  itself  ot  its  new  privilege  ;  but 
why  have  the  authorities  olfered  it  this  wayside  solace  ?  We  have 
asked  many  things  ot  the  railway  Companies.  W  e  have  begged, 
for  the  abolition  of  the  ticket  trap.  We  have  besought  liberty  ot 
alighting.  We  have  remonstrated  against  overcrowding  and  un- 
coutinuous  footboards,  and  the  pillory  pattern  in  carriages,  and 
many  another  thing  which  would  have  cost  them  nothing,  and 
would  have  made  us  comlortable  indeed.  And  they  oiler  us,  at 
great  trouble  and  much  expense  no  doubt  to  themselves,  a  glass  of 
cold  water.  What  beatitude  do  they  seek  to  inherit  ?  ^  Is  it 
ungrateful  if  the  inquiring  mind,  lost  in  wonder,  repeats  again  the 
unanswered  Why  ? 


THE  MACKOXOCHIE  CASE. 


FOR  the  beginning  of  the  proceedings  against  Mr.  Mackonochie, 
which  have  led  to  the  judgment  delivered  last  Thursday,  we  need 
not  o-o  further  back  than'the  1st  of  June,  1874,  at  which  date  Mr. 
Mackonochie  was  cited  to  appear  before  Sir  Robert  Phillimore,  then 
Dean  of  Arches,  to  answer  certain  charges  of  undue  ritual  brought 
against  him  by  Mr.  John  Martin.  The  charges  were  of  the  usual 
nature,  alleging  the  ceremonial  use  ot  lighted  candles  on  the 
Communion-table  at  St.  Albans,  the  introduction  into  the 
Communion  Service  of  an  unauthorized  hymn,  known  as 
the  “Agnus  Dei,”  the  organizing  of  processions  in  connexion 
with  the  services  of  the  Church,  the  weai'ing  ot  vestments,  em¬ 
ployment  of  wafers  instead  ot  bread,  and  suchlike  unrecognized 
rites  and  ceremonies.  Some  of  these  charges  Sir  Robert  1  Lilli- 
more  held  to  have  been  proved,  and  thereupon  he  suspended  Mr. 
Mackonochie  from  exercising  any  spiritual  function  for  six  weeks, 
and  further  admonished  him  not  to  oilend  in  a  similar  manner  for 
the  future.  Mr.  Mackonochie  instituted  an  appeal  to  the  J  udicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council;  but  this  he  subsequently 
abandoned,  and  the  decree  of  the  Dean  of  Arches  thereupon  came 
into  force,  and  Mr.  Mackonochie  was  suspended  for  six  weeks.  On 
March  18th  of  the  present  year,  Mr.  Mackonochie  having,  it  must 
be  supposed,  persisted  in  those  courses  from  which  he  had  been 
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monished  to  abstain,  and  which  supervening  decisions  had  even 
more  clearly  demonstrated  to  be  illegal,  was  served  with 
notice  to  appear  before  Lord  Penzance,  who  now  sat  in  the 
seat  of  Sir  Robert  Phillimore,  to  show  cause  why  further 
steps  should  not  be  taken  against  him.  Of  this  notice 
Mr.  Mackonochie  took  no  heed  whatever,  and  on  the  29th 
of  March  he  was  served  with  a  second  monition,  in  which  Lord 
Penzance  called  his  attention  to  the  neglected  admonition  of  his 
predecessor,  and  enjoined  compliance  therewith.  As  Mr.  Mac- 
kouochie  paid  no  attention  to  this  injunction,  he  received  on  the 
20th  of  April  yet  another  legal  document,  wherein  it  was  inti¬ 
mated  that  Lord  Penzance  would  shortly  be  asked  to  take  such 
steps  as  he  should  think  lit  with  reference  to  his  continued  dis¬ 
obedience  to  the  monition  of  Sir  Robert  Phillimore.  Mr.  Mac¬ 
konochie  did  not  trouble  himself  to  appear  on  this  occasion  any 
more  than  on  the  previous  ones.  Lord  Penzance  heard  the 
case  in  the  absence  of  the  defendant  on  the  nth  of  May  last,  and, 
probably  deeming  that  such  persistent  setting  at  nought  of  the 
authority  of  his  Court  called  for  exemplary  punishment,  but  un¬ 
willing  to  elevate  Mr.  Mackonochie  to  the  position  of  a  martyr 
by  consigning  him  to  prison,  he  adopted  the  course  of  suspending 
him  for  three  years  ab  officio  ct  benojicio — that  is  to  say,  from  the 
exercise  ol  his  office  and  the  receipt  of  its  emoluments.  Matters 
had  now  become  serious  for  the  incumbent  of  St.  Albans.  It 
might  not  have  been  worth  contesting  imprisonment  terminable 
at  any  time  by  his  own  submission,  but  the  suspension  for  so 
long  a  period  from  those  labours,  with  regard  to  which  his  worst 
enemies  give  him  credit  for  untiring  energy  and  devotion,  was 
a  blow  to  be  averted  by  all  possible  means.  So  Mr.  Mackonochie 
reluctantly  betook  himself  to  the  hitherto  despised  temporal 
courts,  and  by  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Charles  he  besought  the 
Queen's  Bench  Division  to  exercise  on  his  behalf  its  jurisdiction 
of  restraining  by  prohibition  any  court,  not  forming  part  of  the 
High  Court,  which  may  appear  to  be  overstepping  the  bounds 
of  its  legitimate  province  and  authority,  and  to  prevent  Lord 
Penzance  from  proceeding  further  with  or  enforcing  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  three  years’  suspension.  It  was  on  the  8th  of  Juue 
that  Mr.  Charles  applied  for  a  rule  nisi  to  the  above  effect, 
on  the  ground  that  Lord  Peuzance  had  assumed  powers  to 
which  he  had  no  claim  in  sentencing  Mr.  Mackonochie  to  sus¬ 
pension  for  contempt  of  his  court.  He  did  not  dispute  but  that 
Lord  Penzance  in  an  original  or  fresh  suit  might  have  inflicted 
the  same,  or  even  a  heavier,  punishment;  what  he  contended  was 
that  ecclesiastical  courts  do  not  possess  the  right  which  is  resident 
in  courts  of  record  to  punish  summarily  and  without  regular  trial 
disobedience  to  their  mandates  or  other  contempts  of  their  autho- 
rit3r.  Moreover,  as  he  pointed  out,  the  recognized  punishment  for 
contempt  in  those  courts  which  have  an  unquestionable  right  to 
impose  it  is  fine,  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  and  not  the  depriving 
the  delinquent  permanently  or  temporarily  of  property  in  the 
nature  of  freehold  as  had  been  done  here.  Reference  was  made  to 
the  clumsy  procedure  which  up  to  the  date  of  the  Public  Worship 
Regulation  Act,  1874,  formed,  it  was  contested,  the  only  method 
of  coercing  contumacious  clerks. 

Excommunication,  major  or  minor,  was  originally  the  usual 
sentence  of  an  ecclesiastical  court ;  if  the  excommunicate  persisted 
in  his  contumacy,  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  put  themselves  into 
communication  with  the  civil,  and — at  first  from  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  but  after  the  statute  of  the  fifth  year  of  Elizabeth 
from  the  Queen’s  Bench — obtained  a  writ  “de  excommunicato 
capiendo,”  under  which  the  offender  could  be  arrested  and  im¬ 
prisoned.  A  statute  of  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  George  III. 
abolished,  at  least  in  civil  suits,  the  then  obsolete  form  of 
excommunication,  and,  reinstating  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  its 
former  position  of  the  refuge  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  in 
their  difficulties,  instituted  a  writ  “  de  contumace  capiendo  ” 
issuing  from  that  court,  under  which  a  person  persisting  in  dis¬ 
obeying  the  mandate  of  an  ecclesiastical  court  might  be  im¬ 
prisoned  in  the  same  manner  as  the  contumacious  excommunicate 
under  the  former  system.  The  Church  Discipline  Act  of  1840, 
under  which  the  original  proceedings  against  Mr.  Mackonochie 
were  instituted,  introduced  no  change  into  this  order  of  things, 
and  gave  no  new  power  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  though  the 
Public  Worship  Regulation  Act  of  1874  clearly  provides 
for  the  enforcement  of  a  monition  by  inhibition,  which,  unless 
relaxed  on  submission  within  three  years,  develops  into 
practical  deprivation.  This  last  statute,  however,  not  apply¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Mackonoclrie's  case,  it  was  pointed  out,  as 
negativing  the  existence  of  the  power  claimed  by  the 
Dean  of  Arches,  that  there  would  be  no  need  of  such  cumbrous 
machinery  as  that  above-mentioned  if  there  were  inherent  in  the 
court  a  power  of  dealing  with  offenders  in  a  far  more  summary 
and  direct  manner.  Mr.  Charles  had,  however,  to  face  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  in  the  case 
of  Ilebbert  v.  Purchas,  in  which,  while  holding  that  they  had  no 
power  finally  to  deprive  a  clergyman  for  contempt,  the  Committee 
considered  that  they  possessed  authority  to  inflict  the  minor  punish¬ 
ment  of  suspension  or  temporary  deprivation,  and,  accordingly, 
suspended  Mr.  Purchas  ab  officio  et,  benejicio  for  one  year,  a  prece¬ 
dent  which  they  subsequently  followed  in  one  of  the  numerous 
cases  against  Mr.  Mackonochie  himself.  It  was  manifestly  these 
judgments  which  influenced  Lord  Penzance  in  his  decision,  and 
Mr.  Charles  boldly  attacked  them  on  the  ground  that  in  neither 
instance  had  the  case  been  argued  on  the  side  of  the  defendants, 
each  of  whom  had  declined  to  appear;  that  the  reported  cases  on 


which  the  judgments  were  founded  did  not  support  the  conclusions 
arrived  at ;  and,  finally,  that  the  decisionsof  the  Judicial  Committee 
were  not  necessarily  binding  upon  the  courts  at  Westminster.  A  rule 
nisi  was  granted,  which  was  subsequently  argued  on  the  27th  and 
28th  of  June  last.  The  arguments  of  the  counsel  representing 
Lord  Penzance  and  the  promoter  of  tlie  suit  were'  mainly  ad- 
dressed  to  the  following  points — that  the  monition  appended  to 
Sir  Robert  Phillimore’s  sentence  on  Mr.  Mackonochie  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  perpetual  injunction— such  as  may  now  be  granted  by 
any  of  the  Divisions  of  the  High  Court— breach  of  which  may  bo 
dealt  with  by  summary  process  ;  that  the  defendant  had  not  in 
any  way  been  prejudiced  by  the  form  of  the  proceedings  taken 
against  him,  inasmuch  as  a  fresh  suit  would  unquestionably  have 
resulted  in  his  condemnation,  on  which  similar  punishment  could 
haic  been  inflicted;  that  the  decision  of  the  Judicial  Committee, 
and  the  authorities  on  which  it  was  founded,  showed  that  suspen¬ 
sion  was  a  fitting  penalty  for  contumacy  or  contempt;  and,  finally, 
that  this  was  a  mere  matter  of  procedure,  to  which  prohibition 
was  not  applicable.  The  arguments  adduced  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Mackonochie  were  practically  to  the  same  effect  as  those  on 
which  the  rule  had  been  obtained ;  and  the  Court  took  time  to 
consider  their  judgment,  which  they  finally  delivered  last  Thursday. 
Mi.  Justice  Lush  was  of  opinion  that  the  rule  should  be  made 
absolute,  on  the  ground  that  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  offence  had 
been  committed  in  disregarding  the  monition  of  Sir  Robert  Philli¬ 
more  and  the  subsequent  monitions  of  Lord  Penzance ;  that  the 
defendant  had  suffered  no  injury  or  injustice  from  the  summary 
nature  of  the  proceedings  against  him,  and  that  mere  irregulari¬ 
ties  of  procedure  of  one  court  afforded  no  reason  for  theCiuter- 
ference  of  another.  He  declined  to  enter  into  the  question  as  to- 
whether  the  judgment  of  the  Judicial  Committee  in  Ilebbert 
Purchas  was  well  founded,  inasmuch  as  he  considered  the 
judgment  of  that  body  binding  on  the  Court  of  which  he  is  a 
member. 

Mr.  Justice  Mellor  excused  himself  on  the  ground  of  press  of 
work  from  delivering  an  independent  judgment,  and  with  a  few 
remarks  expressed  himself  as  satisfied  with,  and  concurring  in,  the 
judgment  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  which  was  then 
delivered.  Ilis  Lordship  unhesitatingly  pronounced  his  opinion 
that  the  case  was  one  which  called  for  the  interference  of 
his  Court  to  prevent  injustice  being  done,  for  reasons  which  he 
proceeded  to  enunciate.  While  admitting  that  Lord  Penzance- 
could  not  well,  in  the  face  of  the  decisions  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  above  referred  to,  which  were  binding  on  him, 
have  adopted  any  other  course  than  that  which  he  followed,  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  emphatically  denied  that  either  the  Court  of 
Arches  or  the  Judicial  Committee  possessed  the  power  of  inter¬ 
fering  with  a  man’s  benefice  on  a  proceeding  for  contempt.  His- 
Lordship  adverted  with  some  severity  to  what  he  termed  the 
usurpation  of  authority  by  the  Judicial  Committee  in  the  cases  of 
Mr.  Purchas  and  Mr.  Mackonochie,  and  stated,  moreover,  that  he 
considered  the  monitions  issued  in  the  first  instance  by  Sir  Robert 
Phillimore,  and  later  on  by  Lord  Penzance,  to  have  been  distinctly 
ultra  vires;  a  monition  being  a  substantive,  although  mild,  form  of 
punishment,  and  not  a  sort  of  injunction  to  be  tacked  on  to  another 
sentence  merelyas  a  foundation  for  subsequent  summary  proceedings. 
Were  such  monitions  countenanced,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  said, 
they  would  subject  a  man  who  had  already  suffered  punishment 
for  all  the  offences  proved  against  him  to  a  sort  of  perpetual  sur¬ 
veillance,  and  the  liability  to  be  punished  without  trial  for  what 
was  substantially  a  fresh  and  irregularly  proved,  or,  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  an  unproved  offence.  The  doctrine  advanced  in  argument, 
and  approved  by  Mr.  Justice  Lush,  that  no  actual  injustice  had 
been  done  to  the  defendant,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  energetically 
scouted  as  altogether  unworthy  of  a  court  of  justice,  adducing, 
with  apt  illustrations,  the  example  of  a  murderer  who,  thought 
taken  red-handed,  was  entitled  to  all  the  forms  of  legal  trial,  and 
to  an  acquittal  if  an  irremediable  flaw  was  discovered  in  the  indict¬ 
ment.  Adverting  to  the  recognized  distinction  between  summary 
and  plenary  causes  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  his  Lordship  showed 
that  the  present  case  clearly  fell  within  the  latter  class  ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  no  formalities  could  be  dispensed  with.  In  conclusion,  he 
pointed  out  that  this  was  no  mere  irregularity  of  procedure,  but  a 
distinct  excess  of  jurisdiction,  and  that  as  such  the  Queen’s  Bench 
Division  was  competent  to  restrain  either  the  Court  of  Arches  or 
the  J udicial  Committee  from  proceeding  to  carry  out  what  they 
ought  never  to  have  begun.  The  rule  was  therefore,  in  conformity 
with  the  prevalence  of  opinion  in  the  Court,  made  absolute  ;  but 
the  practice  of  the  Queen’s  Bench  does  not  award  costs  in  such 
cases  to  the  successful  party. 

It  may  be  surmised  that  the  matter  will  rest  here,  and  an 
appeal  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  will  in  all  probability  bo  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  Few  persons  will  be  found  to 
dispute  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  majority  of  the  Judges  in 
the  Queen's  Bench,  that  the  infliction  of  a  sentence  which  deprives 
a  clergyman  for  three  years  of  his  office  is  not  a  fit  subject  for 
summary,  and  so  to  speak  ex  parte,  hearing  and  decision.  Under  the 
form  which  the  proceedings  took,  if  Mr.  Mackonochie  had  appeared, 
he  could  have  raised  no  question  as  to  the  legality  of  the  practices 
for  which  he  was  summoned,  and  his  defence  would  have  been 
restricted  to  the  narrowest  possible  limits.  Again,  it  is  difficult  to- 
discern  the  grounds  on  which  ecclesiastical  courts  should  be 
permitted,  first  to  arrogate  to  themselves  a  jurisdiction  to  punish 
for  contempt,  for  which  no  precedent  can  be  shown,  and  then 
to  extend  that  jurisdiction  to  a  length  never  dreamt  of 
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by  other  .courts  to  which  that  jurisdiction  indisputably  belongs 
The  Lord  Chief  Justice  expressed  a  charitable  belie!  that  the 
proceedings  of  the  Judicial  Committee  in  Hebbert  v.  Purchas  were 
misreported,  inasmuch  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  that 
body  was  made  to  admit  that  there  was  no  authority  whatever  foi 
the  course  they  proposed  to  pursue,  and  certainly  the  cases  cited 
in  support  of  that  course  signally  fail  to  bear  it  out.  startling 

point  of  Tuesday’s  proceedings  is  however  the  asseltl“  ?f  l^ 
right  of  the  courts  composing  the  Iligh  Court  of  Justice  to 
control  the  action  and  review  the  decisions  of  the  Judicial  Go  - 
inittee  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  that 
august  body  will  brook  this  curtailment  of  their  dignity  and  pu- 
vile^es.  Of  course  the  Judicial  Committee  is  a  purely  appellate 
court,  and  its  proper  province  is  merely  to  review  legal  decisions 
given  in  courts  from  which  an  appeal  lies  to  it,  leaving  the  minis¬ 
terial  functions  to  the  subordinate  tribunals  ;  but,  m  the  cases  so 
sharply  criticized  in  the  Queen’s  Bench,  it  had  assumed  anong  < 
jurisdiction  so  far  as  suspending  for  contempt  was  concerned,  and  its 
Jight  to  do  so  is  now  at  issue.  As  we  have  observed,  the  power  of 
prohibition  is  not  confined  to  the  Queen  s  Bench  Division,  and  the 
Judicial  Committee  might  at  some  future  date  find  its  proceedings 
called  in  question  and  set  aside  by  a  far  weaker  court  than  that 
which  decided  in  Mr.  Mackonochies  case  last  Ihursday.  VV  Hat 
may  be  the  ultimate  issue  of  this  battle  of  the  giants  we  do  not 
presume  to  predict,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  be  arrived  at  without  a 
severe  struggle,  and  the  exhibition  of  some  acerbity  in  high 
judicial  places.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Mackonochie  and  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Prestburv,  against  whom  a  similar  sentence  o!  suspen¬ 
sion  has  been  passed  by  Lord  Penzance,  but  deferred  until  the 
decision  in  the  prohibition  suit  brought  by  Mr.  Mackonochie  should 
be  given,  are,  like  Mr.  Tooth  and  Mr.  Dale,  free  to  continue  their 

ministrations,  and  if  they  keep  clear  of  further  proceedings,  e 
writ  “de  contumace  capiendo,”  and  the  Public  Worship  Act  l  - 
eluded,  are  to  be  left  in  peace.  Until  the  Queens  Bench  and  the 
Judicial  Committee  have  settled  their  ditl'erences,  we  see  no  cause 
for  immediate  anxiety  on  their  part. 


THE  PARIS  SALON1. 


TIIE  Salon  of  this  year  appears  to  be  generally  estimated  as  far 
below  the  average.  As  we  have  never  yet  known  a  salon 
of  which  the  same  has  not  been  said,  we  were  scarcely  prepared 
for  the  disappointment  which  in  fact  awaited  us.  The  Salon  is 
in  truth  much  below  the  average,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  rival 
attractions  of  the  great  Exhibition,  perhaps  because  French  ait  is 
on  the  decline.  Of  the  two  explanations  we  are  inclined  to  choose 
the  latter,  for  of  late  years  French  painting  has  shown  more 
and  more  the  signs  of  a  falling  school.  Its  characteristics 
are  plenty  of  technical  dexterity  (every  French  painter  seems  to 
do  what  he  wants  with  his  colours,  but  he  seldom  wants  to  paint 
well  with  them),  a  certain  vigour  of  draughtsmanship,  a  dull  and 
heavy  colouring,  and  a  furious  desire  to  attract  attention  either 
by  the  size  of  the  pictures  or  by  the  choice  of  horrible  and  re¬ 
volting  subjects.  _  ,  .  ,. 

Almost  the  only  healthy  sign  that  modern  French  painting 
exhibits  is  a  certain  love  of  peasant  life— a  love  which  scorns 
to  soften  down  the  roughness  of  the  original  in  the  hope  ot 
investing  it  with  a  pastoral  or  idyllic  charm,  but  endear  oum  to 
show  us° the  real  poetry  which  underlies  the  rude  and  little  beautiful 
exterior  of  this  life  of  toil  and  hardship.  Therefore  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  fine  work  ot  M.  Bastien  Lepage 
( 1 1 9)  as  the  picture  best  worth  seeing  in  the  Salon.  It  is  called 
“  Les  Foins,”  and  illustrates  the  following  passage  from  Andre 
Theuriet: — 

Midi !  .  .  Les  pre's  fauche's  sont  baignes  de  lumiere. 

Sur  un  tas  d’herbe  fraiche  ayant  fait  sa  litibre, 

Le  fauchenr  etendu  dort  cn  serrant  les  poings. 

Assise  a u pres  de  lui,  la  faneuse  halde 
Reve,  les  veux  ouverts,  alanguie  ct  grisee 
Par  l’amoureuse  odeur  qui  s’ exhale  des  foins. 


As  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  picture  better  than  these 
verses  have  already  done;  we  will  merely  draw  attention  to  the 
wonderful  manner  in  which  the  painter  has  rendered  interesting 
the  coarse  heavy  type  of  the  peasant  woman  by  showing  the 
working  of  a  poetry7  inarticulate,  but  not  the  less  leal,  on  leatuies 
dulled  by  labour  and  monotony.  The  technical  merits  of  the  painting- 
are  very  great  4  the  breathless  heat  of  the  summer  day  is  rendered 
with  a  truth  that  is  almost  oppressive  ;  whilst  the  execution  has 
all  the  firmness  and  vigour  of  modern  French  work,  combined  with 
a  delicacy  that  most  of  M.  Lepage’s  contemporaries  appear  to 
despise.  We  congratulate  the  accomplished  portrait-painter  on 
having  continued  worthily  the  mission  ot  Millet,  the  peasant 
artist  who  first  taught  the  world  to  understand  and  sympathize 
with  the  life  he  knew  and  loved  well.  Of  large  historical 
works  there  is  of  course  no  lack.  Unfortunately,  M.  Laurens, 
whose  fine  picture  of  the  death  of  General  Marceau  obtained  the 
medaille  d'honneur  last  year,  and  whose  vigour  of  painting  and 
grasp  of  the  realities  of  his  subject  make  one  forgive  his  excessive 
fondness  for  corpses,  is  this  year  unrepresented.  M.  Maignan,  who 
paints  somewhat  in  his  style,  has  two  rather  uninteresting  works, 
one  (1483)  representing  Louis  IX.  consoling  a  leper,  apparently,  as 
Cham  in  his  caricatures  remarks,  by  digging  his  nails  into  his 
back : — “  Ce  qui  etait,  parait-t-il,  une  grande  consolation  a  cette 
<5poque.”  XL  Maignan  here  has  nobly  withstood  the  tempta¬ 


tion  that  such  a  subject  must  offer  to  a  French  painter,  and 
has  not  treated  it  in  a  loathsome  manner.  The  other  (I4°4) 
shows  the  Venetian  Admiral  Carlo  Zeno,  who  consoles  himself  in 
his  blindness,  and  apparently  his  dotage,  by  embracing  the  trophy 
of  his  ancient  victories  hung  up  in  the  Cathedra1  of  Saint  Marc. 
This  is  a  singularly  harmless  picture.  M.  Edeltell  has  a 
rather  well-painted  picture  of  the  ghastly  order  (857),  re¬ 
presenting  Charles  IX.  of  Sweden  insulting  the  corpse  of 
his  enemy  Fleming.  Here,  also,  we  are  grateful,  as  the 
subject  might  have  been  treated  with  less  model  ation. 
Amongst  the  historical  works  may  be  mentioned  Detaille  s  Bona¬ 
parte  en  Egypte  ”  (747)-  Flic  scene  represents  the_  end  of  a 
ttokt  with  the  Mamelukes ;  the  enemy  have  been  vanquished,  and 
the  standards  and  prisoners  are  presented  to  .Napoleon  and  is 
staff  on  the  field  of  battle.  This  elaborate  and  carefully  painted 
work  includes  portraits  of  Ixleber,  Dumas,  Bessieres  Desaix 
Cafarelli,  Monge,  Desgenettes,  Denon,  Berthollet,  &c.,  besides  that 
of  Napoleon  himself,  and  is  altogether  a  fine  representation  of  a 
striking  scene.  M.  Gamier  has  chorea  an  episode  out  of  very  modern 
history  in  his  picture  of  “  Le  Liberateur  du  Jenitoire  (97  )• 
has  represented  the  Chamber  in  a  state  of  tumult  (not  a  very  un¬ 
common  circumstance).  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  had  incau- 
tiously  let  fall  the  words  “  liberator  ot  the  territory.  Immediately 
M.  Gambetta  pointed  to  M.  Thiers,  saying,  “  There  is  the  liberator 
of  the  territory  !”  whereupon  the  whole  of  the  Left  and  Cent re 
rose  like  one  man  and  saluted  M.  Thiers  with  that  indescribable 
hubbub  which  the  Journal  Official  translates  into  vives  acclama¬ 
tions  ”  and  “  chaleureux  applaudissements.  xlns  was  the  clotu  ^ 
scene  of  M.  Thiers's  career— he  died  very  shortly  afterwards— and 
as  such  it  is  very  worthy  of  representation,  although  eminently 
unpictorial.  M.  Gamier  has  done  wonders  with  his  unpromising 
subject,  and  has  really  succeeded  in  making  an  interesting  memorial, 
though  it  scarcely  can  be  called  a  picture.  Compared  to  this  M. 
Vibert’s  gigantic  “  Apotheosis  of  M.  Thiers  (2227)  is  veiy  flat, 
stale,  and  unprofitable.  It  is  painted  with  all  the  cleverness  that 
we  have  often  admired  in  the  charming  tableaux  de  genie  by 
which  M.  Vibert  has  made  his  fame— drums,  cannon,  wreaths  ot 
immortelles,  armies  fighting  in  the  sky,  a  lady  m  black  clothes 
representing  France,  and  a  lady  without  any  clothes  representing 
Fame— all  this  is  there;  but  somehow  it  does  not  move  us. 
Perhaps  the  age  of  apotheoses  has  passed.  . 

The  lady  representing  Fame  leads  us,  by  a  natural  tran¬ 
sition,  to  speak  of  the  increasing  nude  studies  which  fill  the 
walls  of  the  Salon.  We  have  nothing  to  say  against  the 
representation  of  the  nude  in  the  abstract.  The  human  fomi 
is  a  beautiful  thing,  and  as  such  most  worthy  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  painting;  indeed  we  know  nothing  so  likely  to  cor¬ 
rect  any  debasing  association  that  modern  delicacy  may  have 
thrown  around  the  idea  of  nudity  as  a  fine  painting  of  a  naked 
fio-ure.  But  the  painting  must  be  fine;  and  as  there  is  nothing  m 
the  domain  of  art  more  difficult  than  to  accomplish  this,  so  we 
can  easily  understand  how  few  of  the  innumerable  pictures  of  this 
kind  that  are  produced  every  year  in  France  are  likely  to  have  an 
elevating  tendency,  even  supposing  that  the  aim  ot  the  painter  is 
always  noble,  which  would  be  a  very  violent  supposition  indeed. 
And  be  it  understood  that  the  kind  of  elevation  we  require  is  not 
that  ideal  treatment  of  the  figure  which  consists  m  dubbing  your 
picture  “  Venus  ”  or  “  Aurora,”  and  making  it  quite  unlike  any 
woman  that  ever  lived,  but  rather  in  drawing  attention  to  the 
beauty  and  nobility  that  exist  in  a  healthy  ana  well-formed 
human  being.  For  an  example  of  what  may  be  done  in  this  way 
we  need  go  no  further  than  Mr.  Alma-Tadema  s  “Sculptor  s  Model 
in  this  year’s  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy;  and  we  regret  to 
say  that  none  of  the  nude  studies  in  the  Salon  can  approach  the 
honesty  and  purity  of  this  work,  to  say  nothing  of  its  over¬ 
whelming  superiority  in  technical  matters. 

In  portraits  the  French  do  not  show  to  great  advantage,  the 
women  are  all  dressed  up  to  the  eyes,  and  are  all  smiling  that  ex¬ 
quisite  smile  which  to  the  Parisian  apparently  is  the  extreme  of 

fascination,  but  to  an  Englishman  is  simply  ollensive.  And  the 
men  are  not  much  better;  none  of  them  appear  natural,  least  ot 
all  those  who  affect  an  air  of  extreme  sans-gene.  they  are  a.1 
posing,  all  saying- Look  at  me;  how  tidy  my  clothes  are;  or, 
how  untidy,  as  the  case  may  be  !  How  beautiiully  brushed.is  my 
hair;  or,  how  beautifully  unbrushed !— They  are  always  in  ex¬ 
tremes,  and  always  conspicuous.  One  longs  for  a  little  ot  the 
Eno-lishman’s  desire  to  escape  detection.  Two  of  the  best  portraits 
here  are  of  an  actor  and  actress;  people  111  whom  a  bashful  and 
retiring  demeanour  would  be  somewhat  out  of  place.  101b  is  a 
portrait  of  M.  Daubray,  the  eminent  low  comedian,  by  M.  Gill,  the 
caricaturist,  who  has  at  last  found  some  one  whom  he  cannot 
caricature,  and  so  has  produced  a  capital  likeness,  while  M. 
Muraton  has  in  1062  given  us  a  spirited  likeness  ot  Mile.  Jeanne 
Granier  in  Le  Petit  Due.  M.  Fantin-Latour,  who  is  chiefly  known 
to  the  English  public  by  his  unrivalled  flower-paiming,  has  a 
family  group  (878)  which  has  a  vigorous  air  of  nature  very  re¬ 
freshing  amongst  the  fashionable  portraits  that  surround  it.  The 
shadows  are,  however,  unwarrantably  black,  and  the  execution  has  a 
certain  rottenness  of  surface  that  is  decidedly  unpleasant.  Cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  the  best  portraits  in  the  Salon  is  by  an  English,  or 
rather  a  Scotch,  artist.  Mr.  Archer  has,  111  his  portrait  <Jf  Lady 
Holker  150),  given  us  a  tine,  unatlected  piece  ot  work,  marked  by 
all  the  Scotch  richness  of  colour  and  vigour  of  execution.  H  e  be¬ 
lieve  this  tine  work  was  rejected  last  year  at  the  Koval  Academy. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  French  have  given  it  a  good  place  in 
the  best  room  ot  the  Salon. 
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The  landscapes  this  year  are  decidedly  uninteresting.  The 
French  began  by  teaching  the  world  a  good  lesson — namely,  that 
there  is  a  kind  of  beauty  in  even  the  commonest  scenes,  and  that 
even  the  dullest  of  skies  have  a  charm  of  their  own ;  but  this 
lesson  has  assuredly  been  sufficiently  enforced  by  this  time,  or,  if 
not,  perhaps  the  fault  lies  in  these  very  painters,  who,  when  once 
they  have  got  their  general  effect  of  dismal  sky  and  dreary  land, 
are  content  to  leave  untouched  all  the  delicate  beauties  of  fore¬ 
ground  herbage,  the  exquisite  patterns  of  moss  and  lichen,  the 
varied  texture  of  the  rocks  on  which  they  grow,  the  wonderful 
drawing  of  cloud  forms,  the  intricate  tracery  of  leaves  against  the 
sky.  All  these  and  many  other  beauties  are  ignored  bv  these  artistic 
bricklayers,  whose  sole  idea  of  execution  is  the  palette  knife,  and 
who  appear  to  confound  thickness  of  paint  with  vigour  of  painting. 
At  the  same  time,  these  coarse  and  heavy  productions  have  a 
certain  charm  for  the  eye  that  has  become  satiated  with  popular 
English  landscapes,  for,  at  least,  they  are  true  as  far  as  they 
go.  They  do  not  give  the  delicacy  of  Nature’s  forms ;  but 
then  they  do  not  pretend  to  do  so ;  they  have  no  mechanical 
trick  of  dexterous  execution  that  does  duty  fur  the  infinite 
variety  of  Nature;  their  producers  do  not  paint  sunlight, 
because  they  feel  that  they  cannot,  and  it  is  surely  better  to 
paint  a  dull  day  accurately  than  a  sunny  one  inaccurately. 
They  strive  for  simple  truths  of  tone  and  effect,  and  these  they 
get  fairly  accurately ;  but  why  not  give  us  a  little  more  ?  The 
most  satisfactory  landscape  this  year  is  perhaps  Mine,  la  Villette’s 
“  Falaises  d’Yport  ”  (1344),  a  very  truthful  and  honest  piece  of 
work.  It  is  true  that  the  subject  is  not  profoundly  interesting,  and  of 
course  there  is  hardly  any  colour  in  the  picture  ;  but  there  is  day¬ 
light  and  a  certain  freshness  as  of  Nature,  together  with  really 
sound  painting''  of  stones  and  rocks  and  sea,  and  all  these  things 
combined  make  an  excellent  landscape.  There  are  two  sea-pieces 
by  M.  Lepic,  “  Le  depart ;  marge  haute”  (1415)  and  “  Le  retour; 
marge  basse”  (1416),  which  are  fresh  and  vigorous;  while  M. 
Armand-Delille’s  view,  “  Dans  la  vallee  du  Brigandoux  ”  (54),  has 
the  merit  of  being  bright  and  sunny. 

Of  genre  and  miscellaneous  pictures  the  most  interesting  is 
decidedly  M.  Dagnan-Bouveret’s  “  Mauon  Lescaut  ”  (622).  This 
is  a  very  touching  illustration  of  a  touching  story.  The  moment 
chosen  is  when  Manon’s  lover  digs  a  grave  for  her  in  the  desert. 
“Je  forrnai  la  resolution  de  l’enterrer  et  d’attendre  la  mort  sur  sa 
fosse.”  Having  broken  his  sword,  he  is  tearing  up  the  soil  with 
his  hands  whilst  the  corpse  of  his  beautiful  mistress  lies  placidly 
beside  him.  There  is  nothing  forced  in  this;  no  straining  after 
effect;  and  the  painting  is  exquisite.  M.  Lefebvre’s  “M?gnon” 
(1373)  is  a  very  beautiful  single  figure,  as  also  is  M.  Jacquet’s 
“  Jeanne  d  Arc”  (1202).  M.Chelmonski  has  two  spirited  pictures 
of  travelling  in  Ukraine  (484  and  485),  a  country  where  black 
horses  seem  to  be  always  wildly  careering  over  limitless  tracts  of 
snow  :  whilst  Mr.  Bridgman,  an  American  painter,  has  a  remark¬ 
able  illustration  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  Assyrian  kino-s 
(334)—“  Divertissement  dun  roi  assyrien.”  Apparently  the 
diversion  consisted  in  letting  lions  out  of  a  trap,  whilst  the 
Assyrian  king  stood  in  front  of  them  and  shot  them  with  a  bow 
and  arrows.  Pigeon-shooting  may  be  considered  as  a  modern 
improvement  on  this  ancient  sport. 

These  strike  us  as  the  most  typical  pictures  in  the  collection, 
and  as  such  we  have  dwelt  on  them  at  some  length.  Of  course 
there  are  many  other  interesting  paintings  which  we  have  no  space 
to  mention,  to  say  nothing  of  the  sculpture,  drawings,  engravings, 
&c.,  which  swell  the  total  number  of  works  of  art  to  the  mag¬ 
nificent  sum  of  4,985.  So,  softly  murmuring  “  Ars  longa,  vita 
brevis,”  we  will  leave  the  Salon  until  another  year. 


ST.  ALBANS  ABBEY. 

"pEOPLE  who  share  in  the  attention  which  has  been  drawn  of 
J-  late  to  St.  Albans  Abbey  will  be  specially  interested  in  a 
volume  which  has  been  composed  by  Mr.  James  Neale,  a  pupil  of 
Mr.  Street  {The  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Albans.  Illustrated  by  James 
Neale.  Printed  for  Subscribers;.  In  its  size  and  wealth  of  illus¬ 
trations  Mr.  Neale’s  work  recalls  the  tall,  thin  imperial  folios,  with 
plates  by  Basire,  from  drawings  by  old  John  Carter,  published  by  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  at  the  close  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  in  which  some  of  us  as  boys  took  our  first 
lessons  in  Cathedral  architecture  and  arrangement.  One  of  the 
last  of  that  magnificent  series,  appearing  in  1813,  was  devoted  to 
the  Abbey,  now  Cathedral,  of  St.  Albans.  A  comparison  of  the 
two  volumes  is  instructive,  as  indicating  the  wonderful  growth  in 
architectural  science,  as  well  as  in  the  actual  processes  of  illus¬ 
tration,  in  the  last  sixty-five  years.  While  page  after  page  of  Mr. 
Neale's  work  is  given  to  the  contours  of  arch-moulds,  the  sections 
of  bases  and  capitals,  and  the  profiles  of  string-courses,  we  doubt 
whether  in  the  whole  of  Carter’s  volume  one  such  occurs. 
In  fact,  the  value  of  mouldings,  not  only  as  an  unfailing 
index  to  style  and  date,  but  as  essential  elements  of  archi¬ 
tectural  composition,  had  yet  to  be  learned  in  his  days. 
Far  ahead  of  his  contemporaries  as  the  caustic  old  man 
was  in  architectural  kriwledge  and  appreciation  of  ancient 
art,  his  attention  was  more  turned  to  the  general  features 
of  a  building  than  to  those  minute  details  which  are  now 
almost  too  exclusively  studied,  sometimes  to  the  neglect  of  the 
principles  of  proportion  and  design.  Nor  is  the  contrast  less 


noticeable  between  the  manner  in  which  the  drawings  of  the  re¬ 
spective  artists  are  set  before  the  eye.  The  architectural  draughts¬ 
man  of  that  day  had  to  trust  to  the  faithfulness  of  an  engraver  who 
sometimes  misunderstood  his  meaning  and  misrepresented  his 
drawing.  The  photolithographic  process  has  enabled  Mr.  Neale  to 
lay  before  the  architectural  student  an  exact  reproduction  of  his 
drawings  line  for  line,  without  the  possibility  of  a  mistake,  or  of 
that  “  additional  drawing  or  touching  up  by  the  lithographer  ”  of 
which  he  speaks,  which  is  even  more  fatal  to  accuracy  than  honest 
blundering.  So. faithful  was  he  that  each  moulding  was  taken, 
each  bit  of  carving  delineated,  “  real  size  from  the  stones,  every 
drawing  worked  to  a  scale  on  the  spot,  and  reduced  by  photo¬ 
graphy.”  We  doubt  if  any  of  our  cathedrals  has  ever  before  been 
subjected  to  so  close  and  intelligent  an  examination  and  illus¬ 
tration. 

.  In  a  modestly  .written  preface  Mr.  Neale  tells  us  how,  «  start- 
mg,  though  timidly,  to  measure  a  bay  of  the  thirteenth-century 
work  on  the  north  of  the  nave,  with  the  hope  of  passing  the 
examination  as  a  student  of  the  Royal  Academv,”  his  success  and 
the  kind  encouragement  of  Mr.  Street  led  him  to  pursue  his 
labours,. until,  “after  many  months  of  toil,  often  from  6  a.m. 
until  midnight,”  he  completed  the  greater  part  of  the  building, 
“and  thereby  gained  in  1875  the  Pugin  Travelling  Studentship 
and  the  silver  medal  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.” 
Although  the  chief  value  of  Mr.  Neale’s  work  lies  in  his 
illustrations,  the  letterpress,  as  we  have  seen,  contains,  in  a  plain, 
unadorned  style,  much  important  information.  The  whole  archi¬ 
tectural  history  of  the  building  is  clearly  set  before  us  in  a 
“comparative  chronological  chart”  giving  in  parallel  columns 
the  dates  of  the  sovereigns  of  England,  the  succession  of  abbots, 
and  the  various  parts  of  the  edifice  assigned  to  each,  as  well  as  in 
the  introductory  chapter.  We  are  rather  surprised  to  find  the 
five  Decoiated  bays  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave  assigned  to 
Abbot  Hugh  of  Eversdon,  when  Walsingham  so  clearly  states 
that,  though  the  fall  of  the  Norman  bays  they  replace  occurred  in 
the  Abbot’s  time — a.d.  1323 — the  loss  of  their  Northumbrian  rents 
through  the  inroads  of  the  Scots  had  so  crippled  the  convent  that 
they  were  unable  to  set  about  the  rebuilding  for  some  years. 
Hugh  s  successor,  Richard  of  Wallingford,  commenced  the  work, 
but  the  ruin  was  not  fully  repaired  till  the  abbacy  of  Michael  of 
Mentmore  a.d.  1345.  But,  though  the  actual  building  was 
deferred  for  twenty  years,  architectural  evidence  points  to  these 
bays  being  designed  by  the  same  hand  as  the  Lady  Chapel,  which 
certainly  belongs  to  Eversdon’s  times,  though  at  a  somewhat  later 
period. 

Mr.  Neale  discovers  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  mouldings 
above  the  level  of  the  clerestory  floor,  indicating  a  change  of  style  • 
but  if  Walsingham’s  statement  is  to  be  construed  literally,  he  can 
hardly  be  right  in  believing  that  at  Eversdon’s  death  in  1326  “  the 
rebuilding  had  reached  as  high  as  the  floor  of  the  clerestory 
passage  ” ;  but  we  must  be  careful  lest  it  leads  us  to  suppose  that 
the  abbots  furnished  the  designs  as  well  as  the  funds.  In  pursuing 
the  histoiy  of  the  fabric,  Mr.  Neale  speaks  with  deserved  severity 
of  the  injury  sustained  by  the  fabric  in  the  fifteenth  century  by 
the  removal  of  the  high-pitched  roofs  and  the  conversion  externally 
of  the  Norman  Triforium  arcade  into  ill-designed  windows,  as  well 
as  by  the  insertion  of  the  huge  tasteless  perpendicular  stone  gratino-s 
in  the  end  walls  of  the  two  transepts,  and  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave. 
The  object  of  these  latter  changes  was  to  obtain  more  space  for  the 
display  of  painted  glass,  with  which  they  will,  we  trust,  again  be  fur¬ 
nished.  Happily  neither  of  the  injuries  is  irreparable,  and  in  spite  of 
the  fussy  complaints  of  the  agitators  of  the  Society  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  so-called  of  ancient  monuments,  and  the  more  dignified  oppo¬ 
sition  of  the  “Antiquaries,”  who  ought  to  know  better,  we  trust 
that  the  Restoration  Committee  will  stand  firm  to  its  intention  of 
replacing  the  high-pitched  nave  roof.  The  practical  reason  for 
moving  is  that  the  roof  of  the  nave  is  in  so  bad  a  condi¬ 
tion  that  some  work  of  extensive  repair  is  essential,  so,  being 
sensible  men,  they  have  determined  to  reconstruct  it  according  to 
the  old  slope,  clearly  marked  on  the  walls  of  the  central  tower. 
The  fuglemen  of  anti-restoration  stigmatize  this  as  “a  monstrous 
project,”  and  summon  all  true  archaeologists  to  oppose  the 
restoration  of  a  feature  so  essential  to  the  outline  of  this  gigantic 
fabric.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  reconstruction  of  the  slender 
spire  which  not  so  loDg  since  capped  the  central  tower  may 
speedily  follow. 

The  practical  usefulness  of  Mr.  Neale’s  sixty  plates— including, 
as  they  do,  plan,  general  views,  sections,  details,  fittiugs— is  much 
increased  by  the  copious  letterpress  notes  which  describe  and  explain 
every  separate  detail,  but  for  which  the  profusion  of  illustrations 
might  prove  confusing.  Instead  of  the  usual  letters  of  reference  to  a 
table  in  the  margin,  among  which  we  so  often  have  lost  our  way, 
and  our  time  and  temper  too,  every  separate  drawing,  how¬ 
ever  small,  has  its  own  legend,  while  the  relation  of  each 
to  the  whole  is  rendered  clear  by  charming  little  “  key  plans”  and 
“  key  elevations,”  bringing  the  entire  design  under  the  ev>3  at  once, 
instead  of  having  to  turn  backwards  and  forwards  to  find  the 
proper  place.  Restoration,  however  careful,  must  wipe  out  some 
traces  of  original  work  ;  and  have  been  so  here.  Mr.  Neale’s  con¬ 
scientious  fidelity  is  shown  by  the  notes  indicating  where  this 
has  occurred  since  his  drawing  was  taken.  The  notice  of  the 
ingenious  system  of  jointing  of  detached  shafts  by  means  of  lead 
dowels,  by  which  the  fracture  of  the  neck  moulding,  frequent  at 
Westminster  Abbey,  is  prevented,  is  proof  of  the  closeness  of 
his  examination.  Equal  accuracy  and  copiousness  of  illustration 
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will,  we  trust,  distinguish  Mr.  Neale’s  forthcoming  work  on  the 
curiously  painted  chapels  in  the  crypt  of  Canterbury  Cathedral. 

Mr  Neale’s  accurate  measurements  settle  the  controversy  as  to 
the  relative  lengths  of  St.  Albans  and  Winchester  Cathedral  in 
favour  of  the  latter.  The  extreme  external  length  of  St.  Albans 
“  from  the  plinth  of  the  buttress  of  the  east  wall  of  the  Lady 
Chapel  to  the  face  of  the  buttress  of  the  west  porch  '’  is  550  feet 
j.i  inches:  while  that  of  Winchester,  measured  between  corre¬ 
sponding  points,  is  557  feet  9  inches,  exceeding  its  Hertfordshire 
rival  bv  7  feet  7 J  inches.  This  superiority,  however,  is  entirely 
due  to  the  eastern  limb,  the  nave  of  St.  Albans  exceeding  that  of 
Winchester  in  length  by  nearly  nine  feet— 284  feet  5^  inches,  as 
against  275  feet  7  inches — while  the  effect  of  its  length  is  much 
greater.  “The  repetition  of  the  strong  unbroken  lines  ot 
precisely  similar  length  at  different  levels  in  the  nave  and  aisles  at 
St.  Albans,  drives  home  to  the  imagination  in  a  way  quite  unique 
the  impression  of  length.  The  nave  of  St.  Albans  is  not  only  the 
lono-est  in  the  kingdom,  but  the  longest  in  the  world.'  It  was, 
however,  surpassed  by  that  of  Old  St.  Pauls,  which,  according 
to  Mr.  E.  B.  Ferrey’s  drawings,  must  have  been  more  than  three 
hundred  feet  long,  the  entire  length  of  the  Cathedral  being  about 
five  hundred  and  ninety-six  feet,  while  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
St.  Petronius,at  Bologna,  is  only  the  nave  of  the  intended  building, 
and  would  have  incontestably  been  the  longest  Gothic  church  ever 
built  We  of  course  exclude  St.  Peter’s  from  the  consideration. 

In  the  case  of  Old  St.  Paul’s  the  effect  of  length  must  have  been 
far  greater,  the  main  elevation  of  the  building  being  maintained 
from  end  to  end,  as  at  York,  Lincoln,  and  Worcester,  without  any 
computation  of  long  low  chapels  to  the  east  as  at  "W  inchestei  and 
St.  Albans,  or  of  a  galilee  to  the  west  as  at  Ely  and  Durham.  The 
gigantic  conceptions  of  Abbot  Paul,  to  whom  we  owe  the  vast 
and  stern  fabric  which,  in  Mr.  Freeman’s  words,  “  for  size  at  least 
if  not  for  beauty  lias  remained  the  wonder  of  all  succeeding  ages, 
are  well  brought  out  by  Mr.  Neale  by  a  comparison  with  the 
slightly  earlier  churches  of  his  relative — some  said  his  .ather— — 
Lanfranc  at  Caen  and  at  Canterbury.  The  tables  given,  to  which 
•we  must  refer  our  readers,  will  show  how  vastly  the  scale  adopted 
by  Paul  exceeded  not  only  those  minsters— the  dimensions  of 
which,  however,  are  to  some  extent  conjectured— but  all  contem¬ 
porary  buildings  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  St.  Pauls 
being  the  only  exception. 

Few  portions  of  Mr.  Neale’s  letterpress  will  possess.  more  in¬ 
terest  than  that  in  which  he  discusses  the  probable  design  of  the 
Early  English  west  front,  as  begun  by  the  ambitious  and  tasteful, 
but  impecunious  and  miscalculating,  Abbot  W  illiam  de  Celia,  and 
completed  by  his  more  businesslike  namesake  of  Trumpington, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  which  above  the  triple 
porches — so  surpassingly  beautiful  in  their  degradation  and  ruin— 
was  ruthlessly  demolished  by  Abbot  Whetehemstede  to  erect  his 

huge  west  window.  . 

We  wish  Mr.  Neale  could  have  given  a  drawing  of  Ins  conjectural 
restoration  of  this  once  glorious  and  now  singularly  hideous  western 
facade,  of  which  he  gives  a  minute  description.  Certainly,  where 
so  much  must  be  conjectural  it  would  be  unwise,  even  with  un¬ 
limited  funds,  to  attempt  the  reproduction  of  the  original  design. 
We  may  be  well  content  with  the  conservative  restoration  of  the 
exquisite  western  porches,  with  their  high-pitched  pediments  a 
work  on  which  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  s  heart  was  earnestly  set,  and 
for  which,  we  believe,  he  has  left  careful  drawings— the  removal 
of  the  ugly  fifteenth-century  arch,  which  seems  to  imprison  with 
its  ungraceful  curve  the  delicate  Early  English  archwork  and 
foliageCwithin,  and  the  re-erection  of  the  lofty  western  gable..  This 
last  work  will  be  rendered  necessary  by  the  projected  raising  of 
the  nave  roof.  The  style  to  be  adopted  will  require  careful  con¬ 
sideration,  and  will  certainly  be  pronounced  the  wrong  one  by 
some.  We  should  recommend  a  studied  plainness,  effect  being 
sought  more  by  proportion  than  by  ornamentation.  The  com¬ 
position  ought,  if  the  effect  be  attainable,  to  show  that  it  is 
modern  and  due  to  physical  necessities,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  harmonizes  with  the  old  work.  We  know  that  we  are 
treading  on  delicate  ground  in  denouncing  the  unreasoning 
fanaticism  which  would  lorbid  these  lovely  portals  being  saved  from 
further  ruin  and  reinstated  in  something  approaching  to  their 
former  beauty,  and  the  west  front  rendered  less  unworthy  of  so 
vast  and  stately  a  structure.  Even  if  restoration  be  an  evil,  here  at 
least  it  is  a  necessary  evil,  and  essential  for  the  simple  preservation 
of  the  fabric  from  a  general  collapse.  But  for  tbe  vast  engineering 
works  projected  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  and  carried  out  efficiently 
by  Mr.  Chappie,  the  tower  must  have  fallen  and  other  parts  of  the 
edifice  sunk  in  ruin.  When  masonry  has  fallen  into  so  fearful  a 
state  of  decay  as  we  see  in  the  clerestory  of  the  nave,  where  the 
window-joints  present  a  shapeless  mass  of  rotten  stonework  with¬ 
out  a  single  architectural  feature  visible,  full  of  gaping  cracks, 
letting  damp  into  the  walls  and  hastening  dilapidation,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  urge  without  hypocrisy  as  a  labour  of  love  that  the 
minster  should  be  left  as  it  is  to  sink  with  rapidly  quickening  speed 
into  so  complete  a  state  of  ruin  as  to  imperil  the  very  existence  of 
the  whole  fabric.  Then  if  any  measures  of  restoration  are  taken 
surely  they  should  be  complete.  The  decayed  stone  where  neces¬ 
sary  must  be  removed  and  new  substituted,  the  mouldings  must  be 
reworked  (not  pared  down),  the  shafts  renewed ;  and  if  we  get  a  new 
window  for  an  old  one,  while  we  feel  a  pardonable  regret  for  the 
superior  picturesqueness  of  that  which  it  replaces,  we  may  be  well 
content  in  seeing  the  design  of  the  original  builders  reproduced  in 
all  essential  particulars  and  the  fabric  saved  from  overthrow.  If 
what  has  been  termed  “  the  gospel  of  decay  and  death”  is  to  have 


sway  at  St.  Albans,  its  advocates  must  be  prepared,  to  see  the 
portions  still  unrestored — that  is,  more  than  halt  the  fabric  speedily 
collapsing  into  complete  ruin.  With  such  a  prospect  betore  it 
the  cathedral  may  well  say  “  Save  me  from  my  iriends. 


LIFE  AT  AX  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY. 

IT  is  not  very  difficult  to  account  for  the  failure  which  attends 
most  efforts  to  describe  the  life  of  undergraduates.  We  . all  know 
what  the  authors  who  choose  this  topic  do.  They  describe  many 
scenes  in  which  beer  and  skittles,  or  their  equivalents,  supply  the 
interest.  They  throw  in  a  Town  and  Gown  row,  a  combat  with 
a  prizefighter,  an  adventure  with  proctors,  a  steeplechase,  a  boat- 
race  and  a  crowning  triumph  in  the  Senate  House  or  tbe  schools. 
Let  'all  this  be  subtly  pervaded  by  a  love  affair  or  two,  and  you 
have  the  usual  novel  of  University  life.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
most  men  find  Oxford  and  Cambridge  a  round  of  lectures,,  athletic 
sports,  breakfast  parties,  and  discussions  about  the  Absolute,  in  which 
proctors  and  prizefighters,  and  young  ladies  (seriously  viewed)  take 
little  or  no  part.  It  would  not  be  amusing,  however,  to  describe 
a  round  of  lectures,  which  are  indeed  the  dullest  affairs  in  the 
world.  When  once  you  have  said  that  a  learned  tutor,  in  a  half- 
audible  voice,  directs  your  attention  to  Republic  324  A,  and  makes 
a  series  of  disjointed  remarks,  at  the  end  of  which  you  find 
he  means  323  B,  you  have  said  all.  For  lectures  it  may 
be  advanced  that  they  give  a  man  an  appetite  for  luncheon  ;  but 
it  is  clear  that  they  are  the  reverse  of  adventurous,  and  that  they 
leave  no  enduring  impression  on  the  human  mind.  Breakfast 
parties  are  just  as  monotonous.  The  conversation  has  the  eternal 
sameness  of  the  gigantic  soles,  the  beefsteaks,  the  buttered  eggs, 
the  marmalade,  and  the  beer.  Dialogues  about  the  Absolute,  too, 
and  about  the  immortality  of  the  soul  would  not  exhilarate  the 
readers  of  University  novels,  unless  indeed  the  composition  ot  a 
Sunday  novel — something  for  Good  1  Vords — be  aimed  at.  Then 
you  can  take  your  characters  at  pleasure  to  University,  sermons, 
where  they  mav  hear  Dean  Stanley,  or  Canon  Liddon,  or 
the  Dean  of  Chichester,  preach  a  sermon  which  either  removes 
their  doubts  or  teaches  them  that  doubt  is  a  high  and  holy  estate, 
and  that  St.  Thomas  was  the  prince  of  Apostles.  As  to  the 
athletics,  they  are  done  better  in  Bell's  Life  than  in  any  fictions 
not  composed  by  a  lady  writer.  In  Bell  you  get  accuracy,  though 
little  fancy:  in  a  novel  of  the  Universities  by  Ouida,  or  any  other 
lady  you  are  not  unlikely  to  be  tickled  by  the  record  of 
tremendous  feats.  Even  Mr.  Brookes  could  not  clear  a  turf-cart, 
like  the  hero  of  Under  Two  Flags,  or  run  a  mile  in  two  minutes 
fifteen  seconds,  or  hurl  the  hammer  over  Christ  Church  pavilion 
into  the  Cherwell. 

Novels  of  the  Universities  are  spiced  ,  then  by  ignorance,  by 
fancy  by  forgetfulness.  You  are  to  believe  that  all  is  cricket, 
boat-racing,  champagne  cup,  and  driving  four-in-hand,  with  a 
happy  consummation  in  a  double  first,  and  a  virtuous  attachment 
to  a  lovely  heiress.  Remembering  these  conditions  of  this  sort  of 
writing  one  is  not  tempted  to  take  the  description  of  an  American 
College  (Harvard),  for  a  more  minutely  truthful  account  than  that 
of  Verdant  Green,  or  of  Peter  Priggins,  or  of  Tom  Brown. 
Harvard  must  be  a  terrible  place  if  it  is  correctly  described  by 
Mr.  Severance  in  Lhs  Harvard  Days  (TrLibuer  and  Co.).  It  seems 
that  many  of  the  doubtful  practices  mentioned  in  His  Harvard  Days 
have  ceased  to  exist.  Civilization,  however,  has  not  triumphed 
over  the  incredibly  odious  practice  of  “  hazing.”  I11  Harvard.,  as 
Mr.  Severance  remembers  it,  men  wore  “  marvellous  combinations 
of  colours,”  “  ferocious  cravats  and  collars,”  “  checks,  plaids, 
diagonals,”  and  so  forth,  just  like  the  people  in  the  illustrations  of 
Verdant  Green.  They  kept  a  pugilist,  called  The  Chicken,  who 
in  all  things  modelled  himself  on  “  The  Putney  Pet,  and  on  that 
other  Chicken  who  patronized  Mr.  Toots.  The  most  horrible 
custom  next  to  “  hazing  ”  was  football  after  the  manner  of  Harvard. 
Ruo-by  football  is  not  exactly  a  nice  drawing-room  game..  You 
may  do  many  things  to  the  man  who  catches  up  and  runs  with  the 
ball,  though  scratching  and  biting  are  alien  to  the  spirit  of  the 
pastime.  You  may  not  hit  him  with  the  closed  fist,  however ; 
still  less  may  you  beat  on  the  nose  and  eyes  a  player  who  is  on 
side,  and  not  “  on  the  ball.”  Now  Harvard  football  resembles,  or 
resembled,  the  Rugby  game,,  with  free-fights  thrown  in  One 
Pinckney,  for  example,  is  running  with  the  ball,  and  catches  a 
stinging  blow  under  the  left  ear.”  Others  box  in  all  parts  of  the 
around,  regardless  of  the  progress  of  the  game.  As  for  lorn 
Hammersmith,  the  hero  of  His  Harvard  Days,  ‘  he  received  a 
shivering  blow  under  the  chin,  staggered  a  moment,  but  came  up 
with  a  good  defence  and  clinched  teeth  .  .  .  young  ladies  looking 
on  held  their  breath  to  see  the  way  that  Tom  came  up  under  the 
blows,  which  were  coming  faster  and  more  ellectivety  as  he  began 
to  lose  his  head  more  and  more.”  It  is  the  first  time  that  we  heaid 
of  “shivering blows”  as  sport  for  ladies,  who  seem  to  have  crowded 
round  the  pugilists  with  unaffected  interest.  Scarcely  less  odd  is 
the  fact  that  this  amazing  “  game  ”  was  played  by  men  who  wore 
long  coats,  from  which  the  tails  were  torn  in  the  combat.  YVe 
have  not,  and  never  had,  anything  like  this  in  tbe  Old  Country, 
thouo-h  after  a  football  match  men  in  plenty  may  be  seen  limping 
home  with  blood  on  their  flannels.  It  must  needs  be  that  hacks 
come ;  but  the  addition  of  promiscuous  boxing  and  of  lady  spec¬ 
tators  is  too  much.  ,  ,  „  , 

“Hazing”  is  the  amusement  of  “bloody  Monday,  and  a  very 
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blackguardly  and  cowardly  amusement  it  is.  The  senior  men  go 
about  in  large  bands,  u  drawing  ’  freshmen  and  bullying  them  in 
a  way  which  would  disgust  even  the  members  of  a  "fast  mess. 
Men  had  been  ducked  under  the  town-pump ;  men  had  been  led 
blindfolded  into  the  river  until  they  were  over  their  heads.  One 
young  freshman  had  been  sewed  up  in  a  bag  and  hung  out  of  his 
window  all  night :  another  had  been  confined  all  night  in  the 
marshes,  where  he  caught  a  cold,  with  which  he  left  Cambridge 
never  to  return.  One  young  freshman  was  “  made  to  read  aloud 
with  appropriate  gestures  a  letter  from  his  mother,  which  had  been 
found  open  in  a  writing  desk,”  and  it  was  proposed  to  make  him 
say  his  prayers  ;  also,  we  presume,  “  with  appropriate  gestures.” 
Here,  however,  the  hero  of  the  romance  interfered  to  protect  the 
freshman.  Mr.  Severance  says  “  that  they  order  these  things 
better  under  the  new  regime  ”  ;  but,  only  a  few  months  ago,  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  pistol-shooting  between  freshmen  and  sopho¬ 
mores  in  an  American  University.  Happily  the  most  imaginative 
of  our  chroniclers  can  tell  no  stories  like  these.  Freshmen  are 
rather  treated  with  a  hospitable,  but  distant,  politeness.  They 
receive  more  invitations  than  they  can  accept ;  but  do  not  instantly 
become  very  intimate  with  their  hosts.  Men  wait  to  see  their 
characters  develop,  instead  of  ducking  them  in  Cam  or  Isis.  In 
large  and  rowdy  Colleges — where  the  Dons  and  their  wives  bow 
down  and  worship  “  tufts  ” — there  are  examples  of  cowardly 
assaults  on  unpopular  men.  No  one  is  proud  of  these  events ;  and, 
at  worst,  they  were  never  organized  into  a  system  as  they  seem 
to  be  at  Harvard  and  at  other  American  colleges. 

Boat-racing  between  Harvard  and  Yale  is  very  much  like  the 
race  between  the  Universities  here,  except  that  the  crews  pull 
round  a  stake,  distant  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  starting-point. 
By  means  of  this  device  people  on  the  shore  can  see  most  of  the 
race,  which  is  an  advantage.  After  the  race  the  crews  make 
speeches  in  public.  From  the  reports  of  one  of  these  orations  we 
learn,  what  an  English  oarsman  would  not  have  thought  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  mention,  that  “  It’s  a  good  thing  to  have  a  fair  and  square 
race — no  fouls,  no  tampering  with  boats ;  we’ve  had  such  a  race 
this  year,  I  think  I  can  say;  and  I  want  all  you  fellows  that  are 
coming  up  to  take  our  places  to  remember  what  I  say,  and  see  to 
it  that  you  have  just  such  downright,  straightforward,  out-and- 
out  honest  races  as  we’ve  had  to-day.”  Fancy  a  state  of  things 
in  which  this  caution  is  necessary.  The  English  oarsmen  who 
crossed  the  Atlantic  two  years  ago  learned  what  an  organized 
system  of  “  fouls  ”  was ;  and  the  Harvard  crew,  whom  Mr. 
Darbishire  s  four  defeated  on  the  Thames,  went  in  fear  of  being 
“  got  at,”  like  horses  in  sporting  novels.  While  “smartness”  o°f 
this  sort  is  practised  or  even  dreamed  of  as  possible  among  gentle¬ 
men  and  University  men,  “international”  boat-races  are  practi¬ 
cally  impossible.  According  to  the  reports  of  the  late  Henley 
Regatta,  the  “  Shoes,”  when  hopelessly  beaten,  seem  to  have  thought 
that  a  “  foul  ”  was  at  least  worth  trying  for.  This  dishonesty  can 
never  be  quite  eradicated  from  sport  while  professionals,  and  men 
who  row  for  money  dependent  on  success,  are  allowed  to  compete 
among  amateurs,  and  to  give  their  tone  to  the  pastime.  Mr. 
Severance,  it  must  be  remembered,  writes  of  the  Harvard  of  many 
years  ago,  and  we  trust  that  “  tampering  with  boats  ”  and  inten¬ 
tional  “  fouls  ”  are  no  longer  things  against  which  boating-men 
need  be  warned.  Perhaps  they  have  also  conquered  their  Re¬ 
publican  interest  in  princes,  and  no  longer  keep  a  transmittcndum, 
or  heirloom  which  goes  with  a  certain  set  of  rooms,  a  photograph 
presented  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  undergraduate  who  once 
occupied  them.  “  ‘  Tell  her  about  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  picture, 
George,’  said  Mrs.  Darby.  ‘  The  Prince  of  Wales  !  Oh  !  what 
do  you  mean  ?’  exclaimed  Mis3  Mabel  excitedly,  after  the  manner 
of  young  girls  at  the  mention  of  royalty.”  They  like,  they  culti¬ 
vate,  they  even  adore  royalty  at  Oxford,  but  they  do  not  bow  down 
and  worship  the  princely  photograph. 


THE  THEATRES. 

THERE  is  a  certain  kind  of  melodrama  the  advent  of  which 
on  the  London  stage  is  one  of  the  surest  signs  that  the 
season  is  really  over.  It  generally  arrives  in  town  at  about  the 
same  time  as  does  the  country  cousin,  and  there  is  ground  for  the 
belief  that  their  meeting  in  the  capital  is  not  merely  fortuitous. 
For  it  would  seem  that  the  country  visitor,  separated  from  the  purer 
surroundings  of  a  pastoral  life,  requires  to  be  specially  fortified 
against  the  dazzling  allurements  of  the  city.  If  he  consents  to  go 
to  the  play  at  all,  it  is  only  on  the  implied  understanding  that  the 
author’s  wit  shall  be  heavily  loaded  with  virtue,  and  that  the  player 
shall,  for  the  time  at  least,  assume  some  of  the  sanctified  airs  of  the 
street  preacher.  It  is  a  matter  of  comparative  indifference  to  him 
whether  the  characters  presented  bear  even  a  remote  resemblance 
to  nature,  so  long  as  they  are  clearly  divided  into  two  opposite 
camps  of  good  and  evil.  Those  problems  of  individual 
character  which  in  the  real  world  seriously  complicate  the 
simple  aphorisms  of  the  copybook  are  here  rigorously  excluded, 
and  a  few  well-worn  types  are  found  quite  sufficient  for  the 
display  of  the  exuberant  morality  in  which  author  and  audi¬ 
ence  alike  rejoice.  There  is  first  the  hero  or  heroine,  good,  long- 
suffering,  and  forgiving ;  then  the  “  awful  example,”  who  is  at 
first  bad,  afterwards  regenerate,  and  finally  forgiven;  and  last  the 
irreclaimable  villain  upon  whom  the  most  ample  resources  of 
virtue  and  sentiment  are  bestowed  without  effect.  All  of  these 


familiar  figures  make  their  appearance  in  the  drama  which  haj 
lately  been  produced  at  the  Olympic  Theatre.  The  Woman  of  the 
People  is  a  translation  from  Marie-Jeanne  ou  La  Femme  du 
Peuple,  and  was  originally  presented  at  the  Porte  St.  Mtrtin,  but 
it  scarcely  differs  from  plays  of  the  same  class  of  purely  English 
origin  save  in  a  greater  ingenuity  exhibited  in  the  contrivance  of  the 
plot  and  a  more  prolix  vindication  of  accepted  principles  of  right 
and  wrong.  The  failings  of  the  French  dramatists  are 
popularly  supposed  to  lean  but  little  to  “  virtue’s  side.”  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  melodramas  of  the  Porte 
St.  Martin  and  the  Ambigu  often  err  by  an  excessive 
development  of  sentiments  laudable  in  themselves;  and  the  French 
public,  it  may  be  added,  are  surprisingly  tolerant  of  these  didactic 
exercises.  The  Frenchman,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  has  something 
of  the  canny  Scot’s  morbid  delight  in  a  sermon,  especially  when 
the  preacher  disguises  himself  as  a  comedian  and  delivers  his 
harangue  from  the  stage.  An  English  audience,  despite  its  want  of 
critical  perception,  is  apt  to  be  more  impatient  of  these  long-drawn 
essays,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  Woman  of  the  People  would  be  more 
successful,  in  London  at  least,  if  the  dialogue  were  judiciously 
pruned.  But  Mile.  Beatrice  brings  with  her  a  kind  of  testimonial 
which  is,  we  fear,  likely  to  outweigh  the  cold  counsels  of  criticism. 
According  to  public  announcement,  the  Woman  of  the  People  has 
effected  a  real  conversion.  It  has  reclaimed  from  his  evil  ways  a 
working-man  of  Manchester,  and  in  the  face  of  such  a  triumph  it 
would  be  as  impertinent  to  suggest  any  artistic  consideration  as 
to  exhort  a  successful  temperance  lecturer  to  chasten  the  style 
of  his  oratory.  We  will  therefore  only  express  a  hope  that  Mile. 
Beatrice’s  achievement  may  not  cause  any  jealousy  among  the  pro¬ 
fessors  of  a  sister  art.  As  far  as  we  know,  Mr.  Frith  has  no  such 
results  to  show  from  the  exhibition  of  “The  Road  to  Ruin”;  but 
then  his  work  appeals  to  sinners  of  superior  social  position,  who 
may  possibly  be  more  reluctant  to  confide  to  him  the  fact  of  their 
regeneration. 

There  is  of  course  nothing  to  object  to  in  this  crusade  against 
vice,  whether  undertaken  by  painter  or  dramatist.  Indeed  in 
these  days,  when  we  are  threatened  with  a  strike  among  the  con¬ 
stables,  it  may  be  even  fortunate  that  private  individuals  should  be 
willing  to  undertake  the  lighter  duties  of  police,  and  that  they 
should  be  ready  to  adapt  their  work  to  the  special  requirements  of 
the  criminal  classes.  And,  while  they  are  filled  with  the  pride  of 
the  missionary  spirit,  it  would  of  course  be  idle  to  insist  too 
strongly  upon  any  merely  artistic  criticism.  We  do  not  judge  a 
reformatory  by  reference  to  the  merits  or  defects  of  its  archi¬ 
tectural  style ;  nor  have  we  any  right  to  require  of  a  moral  melo¬ 
drama  a  very  high  standard  of  literary  excellence.  The  Woman 
of  the  People  is  in  this  respect  certainly  not  inferior  to  the 
majority  of  plays  of  its  class.  In  respect  of  plot,  as  we  have 
already  hinted,  it  commands  a  certain  amount  of  respect.  The  in¬ 
cidents,  although  by  no  means  romantic,  are  skilfully  interwoven ; 
and,  although  probability  is  constantly  outraged,  it  is  with  the  laud¬ 
able  purpose  of  securing  effective  situation.  In  following  the 
fortunes  of  a  working-man  and  his  wife,  the  audience  is  introduced 
to  a  foundling  hospital  and  a  madhouse,  both  of  which  establish¬ 
ments  are  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  villain’s  sinister  schemes. 
These  schemes,  however,  receive  their  most  powerful  support  from 
the  extreme  frailty  of  the  working-man  to  whom  Marie,  the  simple 
heroine,  most  unwisely  confides  her  happiness.  No  sooner  has  the 
marriage  ceremony  been  performed  than  the  unfortunate  woman 
finds  reason  to  deplore  her  fate,  and  it  would  possibly  be  a  grim 
satisfaction  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  to  know  that  the  ruin  of  this 
ill-assorted  couple  is  entirely  due  to  indulgence  in  strong  drink.  A 
more  worthless  scoundrel  than  this  dissipated  carpenter  it  would 
be  hard  to  conceive  ;  but  it  is  the  aim  of  the  play  that  he  should 
ultimately  reform  and  be  forgiven,  and  he  is  therefore  treated 
throughout  with  an  amount  of  indulgence  which  he  certainly  does 
not  deserve.  Not  only  is  he  supported  by  his  wife,  but  he  steals 
her  hard-earned  savings  and  forces  her  at  last  to  deposit  her  starv¬ 
ing  child  at  the  doors  of  the  Foundling  Hospital.  Now  it  so 
happens  that  just  at  this  moment  the  irreclaimable  villain  wants  a 
child  for  his  nefarious  purposes,  and  at  the  very  hour  when  Marie 
brings  her  baby  to  the  hospital  he  is  loitering  about 
the  doors  of  the  establishment  in  the  expectation,  we 
may  suppose,  that  he  will  be  able  to  purchase  what  he 
wants  at  a  moderate  price.  By  the  exercise  of  a  little 
tact,  however,  he  succeeds  in  getting  Marie’s  son  as  a  gift,  and 
from  that  moment  the  plot  begins  to  thicken.  The  villain’s  par¬ 
ticular  object  is  soon  made  clear  to  us.  He  is  in  love  with  a  high¬ 
born  lady  who  has  already  been  married  to  a  man  for  whom  she  did 
not  care,  and  she  now,  out  of  gratitude  to  the  child-stealer,  rejects 
the  advances  of  a  cousin  for  whom  she  has  had  a  lifelong  affection. 
But  the  poor  creature  must  not  be  held  strictly  accountable  for 
her  actions,  for  she  has  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Her  first 
husband  is  only  recently  dead,  and  her  newlv-born  infant  has  been 
taken  away  from  her  at  its  birth.  She  is  therefore  easily  per¬ 
suaded  that  the  little  foundling  is  her  own  offspring,  and  she  offers 
her  hand  to  the  villain  in  the  innocent  belief  that  he  has  restored 
her  infant  son  to  health  and  strength.  All  seems  to  be  going  as 
merrily  as  a  marriage  bell,  and  the  marriage  bell  itself  is  near  to 
sounding  when  Marie,  reduced  to  destitution,  seeks  a  situation  in 
the  high-born  lady’s  house.  She  of  course  at  once  recognizes  the 
infant,  but  the  villain  is  equal  to  the  emergency  and  promptly 
denounces  her  as  a  lunatic.  There  is  such  a  general  confidence  in 
his  medical  skill  that  the  unfortunate  woman  is  consigned  to  an 
asylum.  The  villain  for  the  moment  seems  to  be  triumphant ; 
but,  as  we  presently  learn,  he  has  failed  to  calculate  upon 
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an  event  which  it  must  be  confessed  was  in  itself  by  no 
means  probable.  The  worthless  husband,  contrary  to  all  reasonable 
expectation,  has  been  undergoing  a  process  of  reform  ;  he  is  now 
received  by  the  forgiving  wife  as  a  veritable  hero  ;  while,  as  some 
return  for  her  kindness,  he  arrives  just  in  time  to  prevent  the 
villain  from  adding  the  crime  of  murder  to  his  other  sinful  ac¬ 
complishments.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  infant, 
who  has  led  a  somewhat  chequered  existence,  is  now  restored  to 
its  rightful  parents,  and  that  the  vacillating  widow  at  last  rewards 
the  long- tried  affection  of  her  cousin. 

Mile.  Beatrice  has  gathered  about  her  a  company  of  actors 
who  do  sufficient  justice  to  the  commonplace  sentiment  of  the 
drama.  It  will  be  readily  understood  that  no  great  skill  is  re¬ 
quired  on  the  part  of  the  performers,  for  the  authors  have  not  at¬ 
tempted  so  much  to  create  individual  types  of  character  as  to 
produce  a  strong  moral  impression ;  but  it  is  necessary  even  for 
this  result  that  the  parts  should  be  filled  with  becoming  earnest¬ 
ness.  As  the  ill-treated  wife,  the  manageress  herself  displays  an 
artistic  power  which  must  be  held  worthy  of  better  employment.  She 
suffers  under  a  certain  disadvantage  from  her  foreign  accent,  which 
deprives  some  passages  in  her  performance  of  their  due  effect. 
The  cadence  of  her  voice  is  monotonous,  and  in  moments  of  ex¬ 
citement  her  elocution  fails  to  interpret  the  most  ordinary  touches 
of  pathos  that  would  come  easily  within  the  scope  of  many  English 
actresses  less  highly  gifted.  But  she  has  the  merits,  especially  rare 
among  actors  of  melodrama,  of  simplicity.  and  restraint.  She 
does  not  forget  that  she  is  the  representative  of  a  character  of 
humble  life,  and  she  consequently  avoids  the  failure  which  comes  of 
a  sentimental  exaggeration  of  the  sorrows  of  her  part.  Her  per¬ 
formance  thus  tends  to  correct  the  didactic  style  in  which  the  play 
is  written,  and  to  give  some  show  of  probability  to  the  artificial 
dialogue. 

In  the  case  of  several  of  the  London  theatres  the  closing  season 
brings  no  change  of  programme.  At  the  Lyceum  Mr.  Irving  has 
given  way  to  Miss  Bateman,  who  reappears  in  Mary  Warner,  but 
at  the  Court  and  the  Prince  of  "Wales’s  Diplomacy  and  Olivia 
respectively  preserve  the  places  which  they  have  occupied  for  several 
months,  in  these  days  the  players  change  oftener  than  the  plays  ; 
while  the  leading  actors  retire  to  the  provinces,  substitutes  are 
found  to  continue  their  labours  in  London.  Perhaps  even  this 
limited  amount  of  variety  is  better  than  none  at  all.  The  system 
at  any  rate  gives  a  chance  to  young  actors  who  would  otherwise 
find  a.  difficulty  in  getting  a  good  opportunity  of  testing  their 
powers. 


GOODWOOD  RACES. 

A  WEIGHT  for  age  race,  with  penalties  and  allowances,  par¬ 
takes  much  of  the  nature  of  a  handicap.  We  might  even  go 
further  and  maintain  that  a  handicap  is,  or  should  be,  a  weight  for 
age  race  with  penalties  and  allowances,  although  other  considera¬ 
tions  must  sometimes  modify  this  general  principle.  The  Good- 
wood  Meeting  opened  with  a  race  of  the  first-named  kind.  Events 
of  this  description  are  often  extolled  to  the  disparagement  of 
handicaps ;  but  in  this  instance  the  evils  of  the  latter  kind  of  race 
were  almost  exaggerated  in  the  weight  for  age  affair.  Thus  we 
found  poor  Hesper  fairly  crushed  down  with  weight,  as  he  was 
made  to  give  2  st.  to  Gapillaire  and  3  st.  to  Singleton. 

Although  as  many  as  twenty  horses  started  for  the  Stewards’ 
Cup,  it  was  the  smallest  field  which  had  contested  that  race  for  the 
last  thirty-five  years.  When  the  weights  appeared,  Lollypop 
seemed  tohave  by  far  the  best  chance  of  victory.  Suddenly,  how¬ 
ever,  a  very  lightly  weighted  colt  by  Rosicrucian,  named  Cagliostro, 
was  made  first  favourite.  This  animal  had  only  run  in  one  previous 
race,  and  had  then  suffered  a  most  inglorious  defeat ;  but  now  there 
were  reports  of  his  having  won  two  private  trials,  and  a  vague 
impression  arose  that  he  was  one  of  those  mysterious  and  too  often 
ruinous  entities  technically  known  as  “  good  things.”  People 
began  to  recollect,  too,  that  he  had  cost  1,300  guineas  as  a  yearling; 
so  between  his  trials  and  his  price  the  “  good  thing  ”  became  quite 
a  mania  among  backers.  Warrior  and  Monk,  who  had  been  second 
and  third  in  this  race  last  year,  were  trying  again  ;  but  they  had 
been  condemned  to  very  steadying  weights  as  mementos  of 
the  race  of  ’77,  while  Lollypop  had  actually  3  lbs.  less  to 
carry  now  than  before.  When  the  numbers  of  the  starters  were 
put  up  on  the  signal-board,  a  notice  was  simultaneously  posted, 
amidst  general  surprise,  to  the  effect  that  the  owner  of  Lollypop 
“  declared  to  win  ’  with  Midlothian.  At  the  end  of  the  race 
Lollypop  and  Midlothian  were  leading,  and  the  former  was  ap¬ 
parently  winning  with  the  greatest  ease,  when  the  very  large 
number  of  people  who  had  backed  him  before  his  owner’s 
declaration  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  jockey  pull  him 
in  and  allow  Midlothian  to  pass  and  win  the  race.  80  freely 
was  Lollypop  going,  that  unless  he  had  had  a  very  strong 
jockey  upon  his  back  he  could  not  have  been  stopped.  As  it  was 
he  had  to  be  pulled  at  suddenly,  until  all  his  weight  was  thrown 
on  his  haunches.  This  proceeding,  we  may  add,  was  perfectly 
legal  according  to  the  canon  law  of  the  Turf,  however  inconvenient 
it  may  have  been  to  the  backers  of  Lollypop.  We  shall  only 
refer  to  one  other  incident  connected  with  the  Stewards’  Cup, 
and  that  is  the  figure  cut  by  the  “  good  thing.”  When  stand¬ 
ing  still  or  walking  about  before  the  race  he  pleased  every¬ 
body.  Even  in  the  early  part  of  the  race  he  assumed  a  fairly 
prominent  position.  As  soon  as  the  real  struggle  began,  however, 


like  many  other  “good  things,”  he  disappointed  his  admirers,  and 
his  mission  was  evidently  to  preach  a  practical  lesson  upon  the  in¬ 
feriority  of  private  reputation  to  public  form. 

We  are  pleased  to  observe  that  so  straightforward  a  sportsman 
as  Lord  Falmouth  possesses  two  such  excellent  fillies  as  Leap  Year 
and  Wheel  of  Fortune.  We  lately  pointed  out  that  the  former 
had  distinguished  herself  at  Newmarket,  and  we  now  have  the 
pleasure  of  noticing  that  the  latter,  though  scarcely  so  good- 
looking,  is  probably  an  even  better  two-year-old.  For  the  Rich¬ 
mond  Stakes,  which  was  worth  nearly  two  thousand  pounds,  both 
fillies  started,  as  also  did  the  Chance  colt,  which  has  lately  been 
named  Cadogan.  Leap  Year  and  Cadogan  had  each  6  lbs.  extra 
to  carry,  and  neither  of  them  were  quite  in  form,  the  latter  espe¬ 
cially,  so  there  was  no  reason  for  surprise  at  their  defeat.  Thirteen 
two-year-olds  started  for  the  race,  and  Wheel  of  Fortune  made  all 
the  running  and  won  in  a  canter  by  two  lengths  from  Peter,  a 
very  nice-looking  colt  by  Hermit.  The  winner  is  by  Adventurer 
out  of  Queen  Bertha,  winner  of  the  Oaks.  She  is  engaged  in  the 
Middle  Park  Plate,  and  in  most  of  the  principal  three-year-old 
races  of  next  year  except  the  Derby.  ~\\  hatever  her  own  merits 
may  be,  it  would  be  well  for  the  Turf  if  more  of  its  patrons  re¬ 
sembled  her  owner.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that,  although  he  has  a 
large  stud  of  racehorses,  we  never  hear  anything  about  his 
“  intentions.” 

One  of  the  most  interesting  handicaps  of  the  season  is  the  Good- 
wood  Stakes.  Few,  if  any,  handicaps  are  as  great  tests  of  the 
endurance  of  the  competitors.  Many  long  races  are  practically  of 
no  great  interest  as  trials  of  stamina,  as  the  horses  only  canter 
slowly  until  within  five  furlongs  of  the  winning-post ;  but  in  the 
Goodwood  Stakes  it  is  quite  a  different  affair,  as  a  large  field  of 
horses  usually  starts  for  this  race,  and  out  of  these  some  have 
generally  no  chance  of  victory  unless  ridden  out  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  two  miles  and  a  half.  Indeed,  for  the  last  couple 
of  years  the  race  has  been  run  at  something  very  little  short  of 
Derby  pace,  and  as  the  latter  race  is  about  a  mile  shorter,  the  Good- 
wood  Stakes  speed  must  be  considered  extremely  fast.  Hampton, 
who  had  won  this  race  before,  had  great  claims  to  favouritism, 
for  although  he  had  the  heavy  weight  of  9  SC  carry, 
his  running  on  several  occasions  proved  that  he  had 
great  prospects  of  success.  Doubts  were,  however,  entertained  as 
to  the  soundness  of  his  forelegs.  It  was  said  that  this  failing  had 
prevented  his  undergoing  the  training  necessary  for  so  severe  a 
race ;  and  that  it  was  far  from  improbable  that  he  might  break 
down  before  reaching  the  winning-post.  Advance  had  an  equally 
heavy  weight  to  carry ;  but  his  wretched  running  in  the  Liverpool 
Cup  was  thought  sufficient  proof  of  his  incapability  of  winning  a 
race  like  the  Goodwood  Stakes  under  such  a  burden.  Nevertheless, 
when  we  remember  some  of  his  previous  victories  and  forward 
positions  at  the  ends  of  races,  we  do  not  think  that  the  handi- 
capper  would  have  been  justified  in  letting  him  off  lighter.  The 
greatest  favourite  was  Norwich.  He  is  a  four-year-old  by  St. 
Albans,  and  had  shown  staying  powers ;  but  he  had  never  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  very  highly,  nor  could  he  be  called  a  handsome 
horse.  In  the  course  of  his  life  he  had  run  in  thirteen  races,  of 
which  he  had  lost  twelve ;  but  the  only  race  in  which  he  had 
been  successful  was  over  the  trying  distance  of  three  miles  and  a 
half;  so  that  it  seemed  probable  that  staying  was  his  forte, 
especially  as  he  had  also  run  second  in  long  races  on  more  than 
one  occasion.  He  had  now  but  a  light  weight  to  carry,  and 
Fordham  was  to  be  his  jockey.  Strathmore  had  to  carry  extra 
weight  for  winning  the  Liverpool  Cup,  which,  combined  with  his 
uncertain  disposition,  made  his  chance  a  very  doubtful  one. 
Several  other  winners  of  important  handicaps  this  year  also 
started  ;  notably  Mida,  winner  of  the  Great  Metropolitan  Stakes ; 
Chesterton,  winner  of  the  Ascot  Stakes  ;  and  Glastonbury,  winner 
of  the  Northumberland  Plate.  After  an  excellent  start,  at  the 
first  attempt,  the  running  was  made  at  a  great  pace  by  Shillelagh, 
who,  it  may  be  remembered,  won  the  Levant  Stakes,  and  also  the 
Molecomb  Stakes,  at  the  Goodwood  Meeting  of  1876.  After  he 
had  led  for  the  first  mile,  the  running  was  taken  up 
throughout  the  second  mile  by  Roubigant,  after  which  Shillelagh 
again  went  to  the  front.  At  the  distance  Shillelagh  was  tired  out, 
and  he  swerved  heavily  against  Norwich.  Fordham,  however, 
rode  the  latter  with  wonderful  patience,  determination,  and  judg¬ 
ment ;  and,  despite  this  mishap,  he  managed  to  win  his  fifth 
Goodwood  Stakes  by  a  length.  Hampton  was  second,  a  neck  in 
advance  of  Strathmore.  Under  the  circumstances  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  race  would  have  been  lost  had  it  not  been  for 
Fordham’s  fine  riding ;  but  this  must  not  detract  from  the  merits 
of  Norwich’s  victorv,  as  the  skill  of  his  jockey  did  but  counter¬ 
balance  the  effects  of  his  misadventure.  For  the  Levant  Stakes 
Rayon  d’Or  and  Flavius  ran  a  remarkably  fine  race — tire  former 
winning  by  a  neck.  Strathern  also  started,  but  he  had  6  lbs.  extra 
to  carry,  and  the  half-mile  course  was  a  little  too  short  for  him. 
The  Sussex  Stakes  had  promised  to  be  a  very  interesting  affair,  as 
it  had  an  excellent  entry,  but  when  the  time  arrived,  only  Insu- 
laire  and  Clocher  went  to  the  post,  and,  as  the  former  was  evi¬ 
dently  unprepared,  and  had  5  lbs.  extra  to  carry,  Clocher  was 
enabled  to  win  by  a  length.  Strange  to  say,  although  long  odds 
had  been  laid  upon  Insulaire’s  winning,  after  his  defeat  he  became, 
if  anything,  rather  a  better  favourite  for  the  St.  Leger.  Inval,  who 
had  been  a  very  good  third  in  the  Grand  Prix,  had  no  difficulty  in 
winning  the  Drawing-Room  Stakes  ;  and  Lord  Clive  beat  Clemen¬ 
tine  by° a  length  for  the  Goodwood  Derby.  Clementine  was  again 
beaten  later  in  the  week  by  Eau  de  ie,  to  whom  she  was  giving 
7  lbs.  She  appeared  to  be  winning  in  a  canter,  when  she  suddenly 
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slackened  her  pace,  and  allowed  herself  to  be  passed  just  before 
reaching'  the  winning-post.  Lollypop  was  allowed  to  win  the 
Chichester  Stakes  to  make  up  for  his  disappointment  in  the 
Stewards’  Cup,  but  neither  he  nor  Dalham  could  catch  Trappist  in 
the  Singleton  Stakes,  although  a  mile  was  supposed  to  be  too  long 
a  course  for  the  last-named  horse.  The  result  of  this  race  goes  for 
to  prove  that  Trappist,  although  very  uncertain  in  disposition,  is 
the  fastest  horse  in  training,  now  that  Petrarch  is  out  of  the  way. 
Midlothian  won  another  good  race  in  the  handicap  called  the 
Chesterfield  Cup,  after  a  tremendous  struggle  with  Rylstone.  He 
is  a  neat-looking  horse,  but  is  small,  not  standing  higher  than 
fifteen  hands  and  one  inch. 

Were  it  not  for  the  romance  of  the  thing,  the  Goodwood  Cup 
would  be  a  race  of  very  little  interest.  Its  value  this  year  was 
very  trifling  compared  with  many  of  the  other  races  of  the  meet¬ 
ing,  and  only  three  horses  contested  for  it.  Pageant  is  rather  a 
good  handicap  horse  than  a  cup  horse,  and  Lady  Golightly  had 
been  beaten  by  ten  lengths  in  the  Ascot  Gold  Vase  by  Verneuil 
last  June;  Ivinsem,  a  chestnut  mare  by  Cambuscan,  had  been  sent 
all  the  way  from  Hungary  on  purpose  to  run  for  this  race. 
Although  she  had  never  started  for  a  race  in  England  before,  she 
had  won  thirty-six  times  in  Hungary  and  Austria,  and  had 
never  been  beaten.  The  first  part  of  the  race  was  run  at  a  slow 
pace  ;  but  for  the  last  mile  or  mile  and  a  half  it  was  good.  Some 
distance  from  home  Kinsem  had  it  all  her  own  way,  and  she  won 
with  great  ease,  although  in  his  excitement  and  anxiety  her  jockey 
spurred  her  a  good  deal.  She  is  a  high  mare,  standing  over  six¬ 
teen  hands  and  one  inch,  and  she  is  rather  long  than  short  in  pro¬ 
portion.  Some  judges  considered  her  the  ideal  of  a  racehorse, 
while  others  thought  her  rather  light,  especially  in  her  back  ribs 
— but  all  agreed  that  she  was  a  splendid  mover. 

Upon  the  whole,  although  the  racing  during  the  late  Goodwood 
meeting  was  tame,  it  was  no  worse  than  the  average  of  the  kmt 
two  or  three  years ;  and  there  were  not  half  so  many  walks  over 
this  year  as  last.  The  racing  lost  much  of  its  interest  through  the 
absence  of  both  Verneuil  and  Jannette,  who  met  with  slight  acci¬ 
dents  which  prevented  their  running  after  they  had  arrived  at 
Goodwood.  One  of  the  greatest  nuisances  of  Goodwood  was  much 
abated  this  year.  Formerly  the  dust  rendered  the  journey  from 
the  railway  stations  to  the  course  almost  unendurable,  but  on  this 
occasion  the  roads  were  well  watered.  We  have  only  to  add 
that  the  weather  was  beautiful,  the  course  in  splendid  order,  and 
the  attendance  rather  over  than  under  the  average. 


REVIEWS. 

HISTORICAL  BALLADS  OF  TURCOGRA1CIA.* 

POLITICS  apart — an  exception  of  which  we  readily  concede 
the  importance— Greek  patriots  of  the  present  day  have 
good  reason  for  a  feeling  of  gratitude  towards  the  friends 
of  their  country  and  its  language  in  the  West  of  Europe.  The 
labours  of  English  historians  and  scholars  who  have  helped  to 
redeem  from  utter  obscurity  and  oblivion  the  unhappy  period  in¬ 
tervening  in  Greek  history  and  literature  betweeu  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  and  that  of  the  eighteenth  century  are  of  a  kind 
equally  honourable  to  author  and  subject.  It  is  well  known 
how  assiduously  French  men  of  letters  have  done  their  part 
to  vindicate  the  long-standing  claim  of  their  country  to  being 
in  a  special  way  the  patron  or  friend  of  modern  Hellas.  The 
Germans  have  of  recent  years  been  specially  active  as  contributors 
to  the  history  of  modern  Greece.  Hertzberg’s  work,  of  which 
the  third  volume  has  quite  recently  appeared,  is  not  likely  to 
be  neglected  even  by  the  readers  of  Finlay ;  we  are  acquainted 
with  no  better-balanced,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  more 
sympathetic,  narrative  of  the  Insurrection  than  that  bv  Karl 
Mendelssohn  Bertholdy  ;  and  for  literary  history  Rudolf 
Nicolai’s  compendium  contains  a  mass  of  closely-packed  in¬ 
formation.  In  truth,  the  Germans  may  claim  a  very  ancient 
right  to  be  counted  among  the  most  consistent  of  literary  Phil- 
hellenists,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  German  who,  towards  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  almost  re-discovered  the  Greek  people 
for  the  learned  world.  The  visitor  to  the  brisk  and  flourishing 
University  of  Athens  at  the  present  day,  who  soon  becomes 
aware  of  the  multifarious  connexions  between  its  professors  and 
those  of  several  German  Universities,  may  naturally  call  to  mind 
the  correspondents  of  the  Tubingen  Professor  Martin  Orusius 
(Kraus),  whose  names  are  recorded  in  his  famous  Turcogrcecia. 
They  were,  says  a  native  authority,  M.  A.  R.  Rangabe,  in  his 
recent  Literary  History  of  Modern  Greece,  “  men  full  of  an  en¬ 
lightened  zeal,  who,  escaping  the  vigilance  of  the  masters  of  the 
country,  or  taking  advantage  of  their  careless  ignorance,  estab¬ 
lished  and  maintained  schools.  They  are  partly  the  vestiges  of 
a  destroyed  past,  partly  also  the  representatives  of  that  vague 
instinct  of  a  better  future  which  has  never  abandoned  the  Greeks, 
even  when  fate  raged  against  them  with  the  utmost  severity.” 
Such  a  one,  half  a  century  later,  was  Milton’s  correspondent,  the 
Athenian  Leonardos  Philaras,  in  whom  the  great  Englishman 
loved  to  address  an  offspring  of  the 

Mother  of  arts 

And  eloquence,  native  to  famous  tvits, 

*  Recueil  de  Poiim.es  Historiques  en  Grec  vulgaire  relatifs  a  la  Turqme  et 
nux  Principaules  Danubiennes.  Publics,  traduits  et  nnnotes  parE.  Legrand. 
Paris:  E.  Leroux.  1877. 


but  no  longer  “  hospitable  ”  to  them  as  in  the  ancient  days,  and 
who  in  return  would  gladly  have  engaged  the  interest  of  the 
statesmen  of  the  commonwealth  on  behalf  of  his  unfortunate 
native  land  in  that  direct  form  which  the  Greeks  have  often  sued 
for  in  vain. 

But  the  literature  of  T urcogroacia,  that  is  of  Greece  during 
the  three  centuries  of  Turkish  dominion,  to  which  belong  the 
ballads  reprinted  from  forgotten  copies  and  translated  by  M. 
Emile  Legrand,  was  of  a  kind  which  would  hardly  have  at¬ 
tracted  the  literary  interest  of  Crusius  or  Milton.  These  historic 
poems  are  not  indeed,  properly  speaking,  to  be  placed  in  the  same 
category  as  those  Clephtic  songs,  to  which  Greek  literature  is  no 
doubt  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  its  popular  element  in  some¬ 
thing  like  the  degree  in  which  Greek  national  life  is  indebted  for 
the  vitality  of  its  popular  element  to  the  Clephturia  itself.  But 
they  are  popular  ballads,  composed,  whether  their  venue  lies  in 
Constantinople,  in  Roumania,  or  in  Crete,  for  popular  ears ; 
written  in  that  Vulgar  Greek  which  sufficed  for  the  needs  of 
popular  literature  before  the  great  but  temperate  reform  of  Korais; 
adhering  to  what  we  believe  is  the  favourite  metre  of  the  Clephtic 
songs,  and  at  all  events  possessing  that  rude  species  of  rhyme, 
the  national  predilection  for  which  was  compared  by  Korais 
to  the  fondness  of  the  Ethiopians  for  their  black  Venus.  M. 
Legrand,  with  an  industry  for  which  philological  students  owe 
him  special  thanks,  has  furnished  not  only  an  ample  glossary, 
but  (in  his  introduction)  a  table  of  the  changes  of  sounds  in  the 
Vulgar  Greek ;  he  has  likewise  added  that  for  which  we  fancy  few 
readers  will  fail  to  feel  grateful  to  him,  a  French  translation  both 
spirited  and  (so  for  as  we  can  judge)  sufficiently  literal  to  lose 
nothing  of  the  colour  or  flavour  of  the  original.  In  neither  of 
these  can  the  poems  contained  in  this  volume  be  said  to  be  want¬ 
ing.  We  hardly  remember  a  more  copious  burst  of  indignant 
lamentation  than  the  complaint  against  Death  (here  associated 
with  Jealousy  and  Charon,  with  the  latter  of  whom  he  is  after¬ 
wards  identified,  as  he  is  in  one  of  the  Clephtic  songs,  translated 
by  Rangabe)  for  having  allowed  an  ignominious  fate  to  overtake 
Michael  the  Brave,  beginning : — 

’Q.  (f) Oove  rpiaKardpare,  dvadeparurpive, 

Xape  aviXeqpovci,  teal  odvar  dtpyiapeve, 

K(ii  nibs  cnTOKOTqaere  civtov  rdv  dvdpeuopevov, 

vii  tov  uejnprere  yvpvdv  s  TTjV  yrjv  i^air\a>pivov. 

Sun  and  moon,  rocks  and  trees,  mountains  and  plains  are  bidden  to 
join  in  the  complaint ;  for  the  company  of  all  brave  men  (oXa  ra 
naWrjKupui)  have  lost  him  who  was  feared  by  both  Spdxoi  and 
XeovTapui,  who  worked  so  hard  did  rqv  dpdodo^iav,  and  hoped  to 
see  the  service  of  the  Church  performed  pier  ’s  tt/v  dydw  2c,(f>lav. 
But  Charon  cares  nought  lor  the  brave ;  emperors  (fiaatKeis), 
kings  (pqyddes),  and  brave  men  are  all  alike  shut  up  in  Hades  ; 
there  is  Alexander  the  Great,  and  Belisarius,  and  Solomon,  and 
Samson  ;  and  Michael,  too,  has  perished  a  victim  of  malice: — 

^iXto  1  i^aKoaioi  neat  npurov  rjrov  eros 

urru  \piarov  yevrqcreios,  Kadws  erpe^ev  totes — 

a  couplet  which  may  seem  flat,  but  which  we  could  parallel 
from  at  least  one  Elizabethan  dramatist,  who  likewise  wrote  for 
popular  audiences.  That,  on  the  other  hand,  a  comic,  or  at  least  a 
satiric,  flavour  is  not  absent  from  some  of  these  poems,  especially 
where  Jews  are  in  question,  will  be  seen  later  on.  We  may  add 
that  M.  Legrand’s  illustrative  introductions  and  notes  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  elaborate  for  the  specialist,  though  some  more  general 
historical  information  might  perhaps  here  aud  there  have  been 
welcome  to  other  readers. 

If  it  be  difficult  to  overrate  the  significance  of  the  vitality  dis¬ 
played  by  the  Clephts  for  the  movement  which  the  future  had  in 
store  for  Greece,  modern  historians  have  scanned  with  a  closer  and 
perhaps  less  indulgent  eye  the  services  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
their  nation  or  nationality  by  the  Fanariotes.  With  the  efforts  of 
the  Mavrokordatos,  indeed,  not  only  the  beneficent  revival  of 
Hellenic  intellectual  life  is  closely  associated,  but  to  them  are  also 
due  the  beginnings  of  modern  civilization  in  regions  whose  destiny 
seems  permanently  separated  from  that  of  liberated  Hellas.  In 
Roumania  the  insurrection  against  the  Turkish  dominion  made  an 
early,  though,  as  it  proved,  a  fatally  false,  start.  But  with  these 
later  consequences,  for  good  or  for  evil,  of  the  influence  of  the 
Fanariote  Greeks,  when  some  of  them  had  become  provincial 
governors,  we  are  not  here  concerned.  In  the  sixteenth  and  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries  the  Greeks  neither  hoped  nor  feared  much  for 
the  downtrodden  national  cause  from  the  busy  and  versatile  per¬ 
sonages  of  their  race  who  at  Constantinople  had  contrived  to  in¬ 
gratiate  themselves  with  the  Turkish  rulers,  and  to  acquire  wealth, 
power,  and  influence,  at  times  no  doubt  by  processes  more  or  less 
cognate  with  those  adopted  by  their  compatriots  in  Old  Rome. 
To  the  hard,  but  not  unmerited,  fate  of  one  of  these  worthies  the 
first  of  the  poems  reprinted  by  M.  Legrand  is  a  sympathetic 
tribute.  The  name  of  Michael  Cantacuzene  was  notorious  in  his 
own  age  (the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century),  and  was  made 
known  to  Western  readers  by  the  Turkish  Diary  of  Stephen 
Gerlach,  a  friend  of  the  Crusius  mentioned  above,  and  chaplain  to 
the  Ambassador  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  II.  at  Constantinople. 
Gerlach,  from  whose  narrative  M.  Legrand  cites  a  long  extract, 
relates  that  even  in  Michael’s  lifetime  doubts  were  thrown  on 
his  descent  from  the  illustrious  Byzantine  family  whose  name 
he  bore,  and  that  he  was  said  to  be  the  offspring  of  English 
parents  who  had  settled  in  Turkey.  However  this  may  have 
been,  he  raised  himself  to  the  position  of  one  of  the  most 
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influential  financiers  of  his  day,  obtained  the  banishment  of 
a  rival  Fanariote  (one  of  the  Palaeologi),  and  ingratiated 
himself  with  the  Grand  Vizier,  Mahomet  Sokolly,  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  he  able  “successively  to  create  and  dismiss 
Patriarchs,  and  protect  or  persecute  the  Greeks,  according 
to  his  will  and  pleasure.”  Such  was  his  wealth  that  in 
1571,  after  the  catastrophe  of  the  Turkish  fleet  at  Lepanto,  he  was 
able  to  present  the  Sultan  with  fifteen  galleys.  After  he  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  marrying  one  of  his  sons  to  a  daughter  of  J ames  ltkallis, 
a  Greek  merchant  of  Adrianople,  who  was  able  to  give  his  daugh¬ 
ter  a  dowry  of  50,000  ducats,  he  had  a  forewarning  of  disgrace  by 
being  thrown  into  prison,  but  soon  recovered  his  liberty  and  was 
appointed  pey as  TrpaypaTevTrjs  to  Sultan  Selim  II. — a  post  of  which 
Gerlach  translates  the  name  by  Tiirkischer  Einhcuffer  and  M. 
Legrand  by  grand  fournisseur,  and  of  which  the  annual  income 
amounted  to  60,000  ducats.  Out  of  this  he  had  to  furnish 
various  requirements  of  the  Court,  and  especially  “  the  most  costly 
furs  from  Muscovy,  with  which  the  sovereign  honours  the  grandees 
of  the  Court,  and  the  Beglerbegs.”  But  two  years  afterwards  the 
fall  came,  Sultan  Mourad  III.  having  given  ear  to  the  jealous  re¬ 
presentations  of  Cantacuzene’s  rival,  and  to  the  promptings  of  his 
own  avarice.  A  charge  was  trumped  up  against  the  Grand  Con¬ 
tractor  of  having  fostered  intrigues  in  Moldavia,  and  “  the  sou  of 
the  devil,”  as  he  was  popularly  called,  was  hanged  opposite  his 
own  door,  special  orders  having  been  given  to  the  KamTi^lptrao-ri 
(capidgi-bachi)  that  not  a  pin  of  the  culprit’s  property  should  be 
allowed  to  be  lost. 

This  story  is  told  with  brevity,  but  great  dramatic  clearness,  in 
the  ballad  reprinted  by  M.  Legrand.  It  is  sometimes  said  that 
events  have  a  tendency  to  repeat  themselves  in  Turkey  ;  and  in 
another  part  of  this  volume  will  be  found,  sung  at  great  length, 
the  catastrophe  of  another  Fanariote,  George  Stavrakoglou,  who 
rather  less  than  two  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Michael 
Cantacuzene,  met  with  his  own  under  strikingly  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances.  His  oppressions  in  Wallachia  (where,  as  the  ballad 
says,  without  being  Bey,  he  really  was  lord  and  master) — 

y<upif  vd  yivrj  BXdypiTTfyijf  eiye  tt)V  avdevriav — 

proved  the  cause  of  his  ruin ;  but  before  this  at  Constantinople  he 
had  been  cursed  by  the  people.  Cantacuzene  had  obtained  a 
monopoly  of  salt ;  Stavrakoglou  acquired  that  of  tobacco :  and 
with  the  result — 

Net  tov  novAovv  els  tov  Trapav  povov  Spdpia  Tpia , 

vd  T&)(r) ' s  ttjv  tov  peydXr/v  apapTia — 

i.e.  he  caused  tobacco  to  be  sold  at  famine  prices ;  may  the  great 
sin  thereof  be  upon  his  soul ! 

Of  the  remaining  ballads  in  this  interesting  collection  the  largest 
and  most  elaborate  is  that  already  referred  to  concerning  the  exploits 
and  death  of  Michael  the  Brave  ;  but  there  are  three  others  which, 
to  our  minds,  possess  a  more  living  interest.  These  are  connected 
with  the  unhappy  Cretan  insurrection  of  1770  and  its  results. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  sentiments  of  the  Greeks  towards 
Russia  and  the  Russians  of  late  years,  it  has  always  struck  us  as 
remarkable  that  the  Greeks  should  have  so  easily  forgiven  their 
shameful  abandonment  by  Russia,  after  she  had  encouraged  them 
to  rise  against  their  Turkish  masters  in  1770.  The  Morea  was  the 
principal  theatre  of  this  revolt,  and  of  the  horrors  which  avenged 
it ;  but  in  Crete  also  the  brave  Sphakiotes  had  raised  the  cry  of 
liberty,  and  undertaken  to  sacrifice  their  lives  vd  yivr\  'Papgoo-vvr] 
(that  the  Hellenic  nation  might  be  restored).  Their  leader  was 
6  AaaKaXoyiavvrjs  t5>v 'Scpaiawv  (master  John  of  Sphakia,  whom 
we  observe  that  Hertzberg  calls  Johannes  Daskalakis ;  but  the 
ballad  before  us  shows  that  ddasaXos  is  not  a  proper  name  ;  and  in 
his  Glossary  M.  Legrand  gives  “  ypappaTeiis,”  and  in  the 
translation  of  a  passage  of  another  ballad  “  secretaire ,”  as  its 
equivalent).  But,  as  the  ballad  relates,  the  insurrection  was  over¬ 
thrown  by  an  enormous  Turkish  force ;  and  the  captured  leader, 
according  to  the  ballad,  was  cruelly  tortured  and  cast  into  the  sea, 
there,  as  the  Turks  are  made  mockingly  to  tell  his  disconsolate 
child,  “  to  sit  and  divert  himself  with  the  other  Pallikares.”  A 
second  ballad  relates  the  entry  of  the  Turks  into  the  Sphakia 
district,  which,  the  poet  says,  has  been  denied ;  and  M.  Legrand 
has  been  enabled  to  add  a  third,  which  narrates  the  exploit  per¬ 
formed  shortly  afterwards  by  the  irrepressible  Sphakiotes  against  a 
Turkish  proprietor,  Alidakis,  whose  “  pyrgos”  or  castle  they  took 
and  despoiled,  and  whom  they  slew  together  with  his  companions 
and  negroes.  His  son  and  namesake,  it  appears,  survived  to  defend 
himself  successfully  under  similar  circumstances  against  the  in¬ 
surgent  Sphakiotes  in  1821.  These  poems  will  be  read  with  deep 
interest,  and  the  apostrophe  which  one  of  them  contains  to  Crete, 
beginning 

Kpijrr;  to  (jndpe  twv  vrjcriS),  KOpidva  tov  Aef3avre — 

“  0  Crete,  the  flower  of  the  isles,  the  crown  of  the  Levant,”  can 
hardly  be  read  without  emotion. 

We  should  have  liked  in  conclusion  to  give  some  account  of 
two  anti-Jewish  poems — one  comic,  one  tragic,  and  the  former 
especially  full  of  real  dramatic  power— of  which  we  must  restrict 
ourselves  to  briefly  indicating  the  contents.  One  is  the  history  of 
the  Jewess  Marcada,  a  lovely  Jessica  who  was  carried  off  “  pi  an 
fir  rrjv  IloXt,”  in  the  midst  of  Stamboul,  by  the  Albanian  Dimes, 
who  was  not  only  a  Christian,  but  also  a  baker.  We  have  rarely 
read  anything  more  vivacious  of  its  kind  than  the  description  of 
the  tremulous  meeting  of  the  Jews  to  take  counsel  on  the  calamity  ; 
but  their  efforts  to  catch  the  lovers  prove  in  vain  ;  the  pair  are  re¬ 


ceived  and  wedded  with  the  utmost  splendour  at  the  court  of  the 
Wallachian  prince — the  bride  having  been  previously  baptized  and 
taken  the  name  of  Saphira ;  while,  as  for  her  kinsmen  at  home, 
they  hardly  ventured  after  this  to  leave  their  houses  and  cross  the 
street,  where  Armenians  and  Greeks  laughed  at  them  and  called 
after  them  “  wives  of  the  Albanians.”  The  deep  and  uncompro¬ 
mising  hatred  of  the  Jews  displayed  in  this  poem  assumes  the  form 
of  a  ready  belief  in  the  foulest  of  charges  ever  brought  against  the 
Jews  by  the  Christian  prejudice  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  the  poem 
entitled  “  The  Child  Crucified  by  the  Jews,”  with  its  sequel  of 
“  The  Exhumation  of  the  Crucified  Child.”  The  facts  on  which 
the  story  of  the  ballad  is  based  occurred  at  Zante  in  1712;  the 
“miracle”  narrated  in  the  sequel  is  said  to  have  happened  forty 
years  later.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  give  special  reasons  for 
the  hatred  of  the  Greeks  against  the  Jews  which  these  poems  dis¬ 
play:  but  Western  parallels  of  different  dates  rise  to  the  mind 
too  readily  to  make  such  comments  necessary  in  the  present 
instance. 


MAYERS’S  CHINESE  GOVERNMENT.* 

WE  confess  that  we  sat  down  to  review  this  book  with  some 
misgiving.  We  expected  it  to  consist  of  a  dry  list  of  titles, 
with  nothing  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  column  after  column  of 
Chinese  characters  but  possibly  the  bare  meaning  of  the  several 
designations.  Such  a  work  would  doubtless  have  been  valuable  to- 
students  of  Chinese,  but  it  would  have  left  the  reviewer  very  little 
to  say  about  it.  Fortunately  for  ourselves  as  well  as  for  all  posses¬ 
sors  of  Mr.  Mayers’s  latest  work,  we  were  completely  mistaken  in  our 
estimate  of  its  probable  contents.  The  titles  are  there,  it  is  true,  but 
they  are  accompanied  by  so  much  descriptive  matter  that  they  attain 
no  wearisome  prominence,  and  serve  only  as  headings  to  paragraphs 
containing  much  interesting  and  readable  matter. 

Mr.  Mayers,  whose  recent  death  is,  in  the  interests  of  Chinese- 
literature,  much  to  be  deplored,  for  some  years  filled  the  post 
of  Chinese  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Peking,  and  thus  enjoyed 
unusual  opportunities  for  the  compilation  of  such  a  work  as  the 
present.  In  almost  daily  communication  with  the  officials 
who  hold  the  reins  which  guide  the  affairs  of  the  whole 
Empire,  he  was  able  to  watch  the  working  of  the  machinery 
by  which  a  territory  as  large  as  Europe  is  governed  and  adminis¬ 
tered.  The  results  of  his  observations  are  well  worthy  the  conside¬ 
ration  of  all  who  may  be  interested  in  the  solution  of  the  question 
of  how,  amid  the  constant  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
map  of  Asia,  the  frontiers  of  China  have  for  so  many  centuries 
been  maintained  as  unchanged  as  the  form  of  government  which 
has  preserved  them.  As  Mr.  Mayers  says  in  his  preface  : — “  The 
foundations  of  the  Chinese  State  repose  upon  an  all-pervading 
officialism,  a  bureaucracy  trained  through  the  national  system  of 
education  to  apply  the  maxims  of  government  enunciated  centuries 
before  the  dawn  of  the  Christian  era,  and  impelled  by  motives  of 
self-interest  to  reject  the  introduction  of  all  principles  at  variance 
with  these  venerable  dogmas.”  To  Confucius,  then,  must  be 
ascribed  the  honour  of  having  established  the  general  principles 
of  government  which  have  withstood  the  shocks  of  countless 
revolutions  and  of  endless  changes  of  dynasty.  For  it  was  he 
who  gave  to  the  national  mind  that  retrospective  bent  and 
that  reverence  for  antiquity  which  has  served  to  stereotype 
the  system  of  education  which  has  been  in  force  for  so  many 
centuries  in  every  school  in  the  Empire.  Every  Chinese  lad 
follows  exactly  the  same  course  of  study  from  the  first  read¬ 
ing-book  up  to  the  classics  of  the  country;  and  it  is  only  by 
perfecting  himself  in  these  works  that  he  can  hope  to  satisfy 
the  universal  ambition  to  gain  a  footing  in  the  public  service. 
This  craving  for  official  rank,  while  it  secures  to  the  State  the 
services  of  the  most  able  men,  tends  also  to  increase  the  numbers 
of  the  non-producing  classes  by  the  addition  of  all  those  who  are 
fired  by  ambition,  but  who  have  not  the  ability  to  secure  its  grati¬ 
fication.  In  every  district  the  officials  hold  periodical  test  exami¬ 
nations,  which  the  student  has  to  pass  successfully  before  he  is 
allowed  to  appear  before  the  Literary  Chancellor  of  the  Province 
at  the  biennial  examinations.  A  candidate  who  is  successful  on. 
such  an  occasion  receives  the  degree  of  Siu-t.s'ai,  or  Licentiate,  and 
is  entitled  to  present  himself  at  the  triennial  examination,  which 
is  held  at  the  provincial  capital  under  the  presidency  of  examiners 
especially  appointed  from  Peking.  Ten  or  twelve  thousand  can¬ 
didates  generally  compete  on  these  occasions,  and  of  this  number 
about  three  hundred— the  number  is  limited  by  regulation — obtain 
the  degree  of  Kii-jen,  or  Provincial  Graduate.  A  kindly  respect 
for  age  provides  also  that  candidates  above  the  age  of  eighty  or 
ninety  who  have  presented  themselves  at  repeated  examinations 
without  passing  shall  be  rewarded  for  their  industry  with  honorary 
degrees  of  this  rank.  The  next  ordeal  through  which  these  successful 
competitors  have  to  go  is  held  every  third  year  at  Peking,  when 
the  degree  of  Tsin-she,  or  Metropolitan  Graduate,  is  granted  to  the 
first  three  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  five  or  six  thousand  candidates 
who  present  themselves  for  examination.  From  the  possessors  of 
any  of  these  three  degrees  the  Mandarins  of  the  Empire  are  chosen, 
and  thus  is  secured  for  the  administration  of  the  country  a  body 
of  men  who  are  deeply  saturated  with  the  maxims  of  Confucius 
and  of  the  other  canonical  writers.  In  1843,  when  serious  financial 
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difficulties  beset  the  Government,  the  experiment  was  made  of 
raising  funds  by  the  file  of  offices.  Since  that  time  this  new 
system  has.  been  extended  with  the  result  that,  as  Mr.  Mayers  says, 
“  the  purchase  system,  whilst  admitting  thousands  of  corrupt  and 
incapable  persons  to  official  position,  has  at  the  same  time  opened 
avenues  of  advancement  to  a  class  which  is  unfettered  by  literary  tra¬ 
ditions  and  prejudices,  and  has  tended  to  weaken  the  hold  of  the 
narrow  maxims  of  antiquity  upon  the  conduct  of  public  affairs.”  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  benefit  thus  discerned  by  Mr.  Mayers 
can  nearly  outweigh  the  evils  arising  fvom  such  a  system  ;  and  the 
motives  of  self-interest  which  impel  the  Mandarin  class  to  main¬ 
tain  the  existing  order  of  things  would  probably  have  greater 
weight  with  men  who  had  bought  their  offices  than  with  men  who 
bad  earned  them. 

The  officials  appointed  by  either  of  these  two  methods  .are  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  eighteen  provinces  into  which  the  Empire  proper 
is  divided,  and  each  of  which  enjoys  a  separate  autonomy.  Each 
province  maintains  its  own  army  and  navy,  and  collects  its  own 
taxes,  the  central  Government  being  content  to  nominate  and  con¬ 
trol  the  officials,  and  to  receive  annually  sums,  varying’  according 
to  the  capabilities  of  the  several  districts,  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Court  and  the  Government.  The  modern  division  of  the  Empire 
into  provinces  dates  from  the  Mongol  dynasty,  which  was  esta¬ 
blished  by  Jenghiz  Khan.  The  succeeding  Chinese  dynasty 
accepted  the  system  as  they  received  it  from  their  predecessors  ; 
and  when,  in  1644,  the  Manchoo  conqueror,  having  put  his  foot  on 
the  neck  of  the  last  scion  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  ascended  the 
vacant  throne,  he  not  only  adopted  with  some  modifications  the 
existing  divisions  of  the  Empire,  but  in  a  majority  of  instances 
confirmed  the  then  holders  of  offices  in  their  posts.  With  equal 
wisdom  he  resorted  to  no  violent  reform  in  the  administration 
of  the  central  Government.  In  matters  of  detail,  however,  it 
was  inevitable  that  changes  should  be  made,  and  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  the  designations  of  several  of  the  more  important 
offices  bear  evidence  of  their  having  been  the  result  of  conquest. 
The  Council  of  State,  for  example,  is  known  in  Chinese  by  a 
designation  which  means  “the  Place  of  Plans  for  the  Army,”  and 
dates  from  the  time  when  martial  law  was  necessarily  predominant 
in  the  councils  of  the  Empire. 

The  intercourse  with  foreigners  which  has  sprung  up  since  the 
accession  of  the  present  dynasty  has  been  the  means  of  introducing 
opine  changes  and  reforms  in  the  Government  offices.  The 
ascendency  acquired  by  Ricci  and  other  Jesuits  at  the  Court  of 
Peking  finds  expression  in  the  provision  in  the  statutes  of  the 
Empire  for  the  appointment  of  two  Europeans  to  the  Imperial 
Board  of  Astronomers,  and  the  contempt  with  which  the  Russians 
were  regarded  during  the  last  century  is  evidenced  in  the  permis¬ 
sion  granted  them  to  share  with  the  tribute-bearing  Loochooans 
instruction  in  the  Chinese  language  at  a  school  set  apart  for  the 
purpose.  But  the  war  of  i860  brought  about  a  far  more  im¬ 
portant  innovation.  With  the  establishment  of  foreign  Ministers  at 
the  capital  it  became  necessary  to  provide  an  office  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  for  it  was  obvious  that  the  Mongolian  superintendency  with 
which  the  Russians,  who  alone  had  a  representative  at  Peking,  had 
been  content  to  communicate,  was  incompetent  to  deal  with  the 
wider  questions  of  European  politics.  Proposals  were  therefore  laid 
before  the  Throne  by  a  Special  Council  convened  to  decide  upon  the 
manner  in  which  foreign  affairs  should  thenceforth  be  conducted. 
In  reply  to  this  memorial  a  decree  was  issued  commanding  the 
formation  of  the  Tsung-le  Yamun,  as  the  new  department  is  called, 
and  appointing  Prince  Kung,  a  brother  of  the  reigning  Emperor 
Heen-fung,  to  the  chief  seat  at  the  Board.  Fortunately  for  the 
preservation  of  friendly  relations  with  foreign  Powers,  the  Prince 
still  holds  the  post  he  at  first  occupied,  but  his  original  colleagues 
have  all,  from  various  reasons,  retired  from  office. 

The  prowess  of  late  displayed  by  the  Chinese  troops  in  their 
campaign  against  Sungaria  and  Kashgaria  would  naturally  lead,  as 
it  has  already  done  in  some  quarters,  to  an  over-estimate  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  army  as  it  now  exists.  The  bulk  of  the  regiments 
employed  in  Central  Asia,  however,  consisted  of  the  elite  of  the 
Peking  field  force,  which  is  composed  of  1 8,000  or  20,000  men,  all 
of  whom  are  armed,  drilled,  and  manoeuvred  after  the  European 
fashion.  The  remainder  of  the  men  serving  under  the  “  Eight 
Banners  ”  into  which  the  Manchoo  troops  are  divided  still  carry  bows 
and  arrows,  and  gingalls,  while,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  regiments 
of  foreign  drilled  troops,  the  Chinese  Provincial  Forces,  numbering 
in  all  some  400,000  or  500,000  men,  are,  as  Mr.  Mayers  justly 
describes  them,  an  absolutely  effete  organization.  On  all  occasions 
when  active  service  is  required  these  troops  are  superseded  by 
“  Braves,”  the  counterpart  of  the  Turkish  Bashi-Bazouks,  who  are 
enlisted  and  discharged  according  to  circumstances.  As  the  pay 
of  these  men  is  always  doubtful,  the  campaigns  in  which  they  are 
engaged  are  mainly  conducted  on  the  principle  of  making  war 
support  war,  and  their  presence  is  as  much  an  object  of  dread  to 
loyal  citizens  as  is  that  of  the  enemy.  By  a  people  who  con¬ 
sider  the  turn  of  a  sentence  a  greater  achievement  than  the 
capture  of  a  city,  the  profession  of  arms  is  naturally  despised,  and 
few  rewards,  therefore,  meet  the  soldier  on  his  return  from  the 
wars.  Peacock  feathers  for  some  of  the  subordinate  officers,  a 
yellow  jacket  for  the  successful  general,  and  the  bestowal  of  the 
Manchoo  title  of  Baturu,  or  “  Brave,”  on  some  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  brigadiers,  are  probably  all  the  honours  which  await  the 
return  of  a  triumphal  army.  The  reward  which  fell  to  the  share 
of  “  Chinese  ”  Gordon  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  suppression  of 
the  Taiping  rebellion  was  a  yellow  jacket,  and  the  title  of  Baturu 


has  lately  been  bestowed  on  Mr.  Mesny  for  years  of  faithful  service 
against  the  rebels  in  the  province  of  Kweichow. 

The  systems  of  administration  in  the  outlying  provinces  of  Man¬ 
churia,  Mongolia,  and  Turkestan  are  entirely  military.  This,  so 
far  as  Mongolia  is  concerned,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact  that 
the  existing  organization  of  the  various  tribes  is  that  which  was 
adopted  by  the  successors  of  Jenghiz  Khan.  Of  late  efforts  have  been 
made  to  assimilate  the  government  of  Manchuria  to  the  provincial 
administration  of  China  proper,  but  little  progress  hasas  yet  been  made 
in  this  direction.  Mr.  Mayers  gives  us  much  curious  information 
on  these  subjects,  and  brings  the  body  of  his  work  to  a  conclusion 
with  a  most  interesting  chapter  on  Tibet,  in  which  he  traces  the 
growth  of  the  Lamaist  Hierarchy  from  the  reign  of  King  Srongtsan 
G'nmpo  (in  the  seventh  century  a.d.),  the  first  introducer  of  Buddh¬ 
ism  into  Tibet,  down  to  the  present  day.  The  principal  object, 
however,  with  which  the  work  before  us  was  written  was,  not  so 
much  to  give  a  general  account  of  the  powers  of  government  which 
radiate  from  Peking  to  the  frontiers  of  Siberia,  Afghanistan,  India, 
and  Siam,  but,  as  the  title-page  tells  us,  categorically  to  arrange 
and  explain  Chinese  official  titles.  The  want  of  such  a  work  has  long 
been  felt  by  students  of  the  language,  to  whom  the  numerous  non- 
descriptive  titles  and  the  endless  synonyms  employed  present 
serious  difficulties.  The  Governor  of  a  Province,  for  instance,  is 
generally  known  by  the  title  of  Seun-fu ;  but  officially  he  is  styled 
Fu-yuan ;  colloquially  he  is  spoken  of  as  Fu-t'ai;  in  official  correspon¬ 
dence  he  is  described  as  Pu-yuan,  and  in  the  epistolary  style  as  either 
Cliuny  Ch'eng  or  Fu-keun.  The  confusion  thus  created  is  further 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  these  titles  supply  no  better  descrip¬ 
tions  of  his  official  position  than  writing  him  down  “  Inspector  ”  or 
“  Controller.”  A  Grand  Secretary  of  the  Privy  Council,  again,  is 
colloquially  known  as  Chung  tang,  literally  “  Central  Hall,”  and 
a  President  of  an  Imperial  Board  as  Shany-shoo,  or  “  controlling 
clerk.”  All  such  difficulties  Mr.  Mayers  has  made  it  his  business 
to  explain,  and  under  612  principal  headings,  besides  countless 
sub-headings,  he  has  succeeded  in  compiling  a  very  complete 
list  of  the  various  titles  borne  by  the  host  of  officials  who  form 
the  metropolitan,  provincial,  and  colonial  Governments  of  China. 


COUNTY  VERSUS  COUNTER.* 

THE  hero  of  Mr.  Monro’s  story  is  Mr.  Victor  Ross,  a  young 
timber  merchant ;  the  heroine  is  Diana  Trevor,  the  grand¬ 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Wessex.  He  represents  the  counter,  she 
the  county.  But  the  contrast,  the  author  felt,  would  be  scarcely 
enough  marked  by  only  one  pair  of  lovers.  Victor  accordingly 
has  a  sister  Eva,  with  whom  the  heir  presumptive  to  the  title 
and  estates  of  the  Earl  of  Margate,  Captain  the  Honourable  Charles 
Norman,  falls  in  love.  On  one  side  indeed  Victor  and  Eva  could 
boast  of  a  country  rector  for  their  grandfather  ;  on  the  other  side 
they  traced  up  their  line  to  a  race  of  village  carpenters.  Diana’s 
father  had  held  a  commission  in  the  Guards,  and  had  been  cele¬ 
brated  throughout  the  higher  circles  for  his  attractive  appearance 
and  courtly  bearing.  lie  had  been  the  darling  of  the  most  exclu¬ 
sive  sets.  He  had  had  the  entree  into  the  innermost  coteries  of 
the  most  exclusive  society  in  Europe.  lie  had  married  a  daughter 
of  the  excellent  Duke  of  Wessex,  in  whom  the  blood  of  the  Royal 
Stuarts  ran,  and  his  marriage  had  placed  him  on  a  pinnaele  of 
fashion,  and  had  been  a  pledge  to  the  outside  world  of  his  intrinsic 
nobility  of  character  and  moral  worth.  No  wonder  that  both  he 
and  Lady  Adela  Trevor,  his  wife,  were  astounded  at  the  assurance 
of  a  timber  merchant  in  daring  to  ask  for  the  hand  of  their 
daughter.  He,  as  all  right-minded  people  felt,  could  be  no  fit 
mate  for  the  heiress  of  the  Trevors,  for  the  granddaughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Wessex.  If  any  one  was  clearly  meant  to  marry  that 
admirable  young  lady  it  was  the  Honourable  Charles  Norman.  The 
Earl  of  Margate,  his  brother,  that  dissipated  but  still  distinguished- 
looking  nobleman,  was  a  manofno  great  property  or  county  influence. 
His  life  was  near  its  close,  and  his  brother  would  shortly  succeed  to 
the  title.  “  An  alliance  with  the  House  of  Trevor,”  it  was  seen, 
“would  bring  much  influence  into  the  Margate  family,  while  a 
connexion  with  the  house  of  Wessex  would  immediately  shoot 
Captain  Charles  Norman  into  the  very  centre  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  social  and  political  circles  in  the  land.”  There  was  really 
no  reason  why  the  heir  to  the  earldom  and  the  granddaughter  of 
the  Duke  should  not  have  fallen  in  love  with  each  other.  She  was 
lovely  and  lovable,  and  he  was  well  setup  and  well  groomed  (sic). 
His  dress  combined  military  smartness  with  fashionable  simplicity. 
But  a  countess,  as  Mr.  Monro  tells  us,  occupies  a  social  pedestal, 
and  there  was,  perhaps,  about  the  lovely  Diana  a  liveliness — we 
might  almost  say  a  giddiness — that  rendered  her  very  unfit  for 
occupying  a  pedestal  of  any  kind.  At  all  events  neither  did  this 
scion  of  the  house  of  Wessex,  in  whose  veins  ran  the  blood  of  the 
Royal  Stuarts,  fall  in  love  with  the  heir  presumptive  to  the  earl¬ 
dom,  nor  did  the  heir  presumptive-  fall  in  love  with  her.  That  a 
man’s  dress  should  combine  military  smartness  with  fashionable 
simplicity  is  no  small  recommendation  in  a  lady’s  eye.  That  he 
should  be  “  well  groomed,”  must  be,  we  dare  say,  a  still  stronger 
recommendation.  But  what  are  such  qualities  as  these  when  set 
in  opposition  to  the  heavy  golden  beard  of  a  young  timber  merchant, 
to  the  hair  that  refused  to  part  but  that  curled  all  over  his  head  in 
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crisp  waves  of  golden  brown,  to  the  look  of  vigour  which  pervaded 
him,  and  to  his  colossal  proportions  and  his  keen  blue  eyes? 
Diana,  though  she  felt  that  he  possessed  indeed  none  of  the  points 
of  personal  appearance  that  she  had  been  accustomed  to  consider 
aristocratic,  yet  nevertheless  admitted  to  herself  that  never  belore 
had  she  seen  so  splendid  a  specimen  of  manhood.  The  heir  pre¬ 
sumptive  on  his  side  was  just  as  much  struck  with  the  appearance 
of  Victor’s  sister,  Eva.  This  admirable  young  lady — and  here  she 
altogether  differs  from  the  story  in  which  her  charms  are  described — 
was,  we  read,  never  uninteresting  or  inane.  In  figure  she  was  a 
queenly  woman,  as  we  are  told  in  the  lirst  volume.  By  the  second 
volume  she  would  seem  to  have  fallen  somewhat  back,  for  she  was 
merely  a  superb  woman  so  far  as  figure  went.  Her  gait  was  swift 
and  noiseless  and  queen-like,  and  she  seemed  to  know  bv  intui¬ 
tion  her  distance  from  everything  with  which  she  was  likely  to 
come  in  contact.  We  do  not,  quite  understand  what  heroic  quality 
it  is  that  is  described  in  this  last  sentence.  If  a  heroine  lias  a 
Grecian  nose  it  is  certainly  better  that  she  should  so  exactly  esti¬ 
mate  her  distance  from  everything  with  which  she  is  likely  to  come 
into  contact  as  never  to  damage  it  by  running  it  against  a  post. 
We  must  remember,  moreover,  1  hat  the  author  has  just  told  us 
that  her  gait  was  swift  and  noiseless.  It  might  have  occurred  to  him 
that  his  readers  would  at  once  think  that  she  was  the  more 
likely  to  be  knocked  over  by  anything  that  met  her.  lie  therefore, 
in  a  very  considerate  manner,  at  oneo  forestalls  their  anxiety  by 
the  assurance  that  there  was  really  no  danger,  for  she  seemed  to 
know  by  intuition  her  distance  from  everything  with  which  she 
was  likely  to  come  in  contact. 

Such,  then,  is  the  ingenious  way  in  which  Mr.  Monro  brings 
counter  and  count}'  together.  On  one  side  we  have  the  grand¬ 
daughter  of  a  duke  and  the  heir  presumptive  to  an  earldom,  on  the 
other  side  we  have  the  children  of  a  timber  merchant,  the  grand¬ 
children  of  a  village  carpenter.  It  was  ill  vain  that  the  Earl  of 
Margate  did  his  best  to  smooth  the  way  to  a  match  between  his 
brother  and  Diana  Trevor.  It  was  in  vain  that  Lady  Adela,  in 
her  tirst  visit  to  the  earl  and  countess,  exceeded  the  fashionable 
limits  of  a  morning  call.  It  was  no  less  in  vain  that  she 
said  openly  to  Victor,  “  It  is  not  from  your  rank  of  life  that  we 
should  expect  a  husband  for  the  descendant  of  the  Trevors  and  the 
Fitzl#enrjs.”  County  people,  when  once  they  find  that  their  only 
daughter  has  fallen  in  love  with  one  of  the  counter  people,  would 
do  well  straightway  to  sell  off  their  carriage  and  horses  and  to  take 
to  sedans.  Certainly  they  should  never  drive  anywhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  where  the  lover  is  likely  to  bo  found.  In  total 
disregard  of  these  first  principles  of  the  commonest  prudence,  her 
parents  take  out  this  descendant  of  the  Trevors  and  the  Fitz- 
Henrys  in  their  carriage,  and  take  her  along  a  road  which  led  down 
a  very  steep  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which,  close  to  a  river,  was  the 
timber  yard  of  the  youth  whose  heard  was  heavy  and  golden,  whose 
hair  curled  iu  crisp  waves  of  golden  brown,  and  who  was  remark¬ 
able  for  the  look  of  vigour  which  pervaded  him.  The  horses,  as 
every  one  who  has  but  the  most  moderate  acquaintance  with  novels 
must  know,  at  once  dashed  down  the  slope  at  a  terrific  pace.  The 
hero,  putting  forth  all  his  herculean  strength,  attempted  to  stop 
them  in  their  wild  career.  They  were  so  badly  hurt  that  they 
had  to  he  killed,  and  he  was  himself  very  much  injured.  The 
three  descendants  of  the  Trevors  and  the  Fitzlleurys  were  saved. 
It  might  have  been  thought  that  the  most  aristocratic  of  aristo¬ 
cratic  hearts  would  have  been  overcome  by  such  a  scene  as  this, 
and  by  the  recollection  of  services  thus  rendered.  But  a  duke's 
daughter  is  not  easily  moved.  Like  a  countess,  she  occupies  a 
social  pedestal  from  which  she  does  not  easily  descend.  Neither 
author,  hero,  nor  heroine  is  discouraged.  If  a  carriage  accident  is 
not  sufficient,  let  us  see  if  even  a  FitzIIenry  can  he  proof  to 
the  narrowest  escape  from  drowning.  Accordingly  Diana  goes 
on  a  boating-party.  The  boat,  as  always  happens  to  every 
boat  that  hears  a  heroine,  is  at  once  upset,  and  she  is 
being  rapidly  carried  down  the  river  out  to  sea.  “  Her  two  little 
hands  clutched  the  woodwork  of  the  boat,  and  her  two  wild  dark 
eyes  looked  out  in  vain  for  help  across  the  river’s  breadth.”  But 
had  she  for  a  moment  recalled  to  her  mind  the  experience  of  a 
hundred,  we  might  say  of  a  thousand,  heroines,  she  would  never 
have  felt  more  thoroughly  at  her  ease.  She  might  have  said, 
“Aha,  proud  parents,  did  not  my  rescue  from  death  by  a  carriage 
accident  move  your  haughty  hearts  ?  You  are  now  going  to  see 
me  miraculously  delivered  from  drowning  by  the  same  herculean 
strength  that  formerly  saved  me.”  Of  course  Victor  had  been  on 
the  bank,  and  when  she  looked  out  again  for  help  she  could  see  his 
yellow  hair  above  the  wavelets,  ft  was  well  that  he  was  a 
powerful  athlete,  and  that  love  gave  him  superhuman  strength,  for 
he  was  only  just  in  time. 

The  reader  will  scarcely  credit  us  when  we  tell  him  that  the 
heart  of  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Wessex  was  still  hardened. 
A  descendant  of  the  FitzHenrys  and  the  Trevors  should  never 
many  a  timber  merchant.  There  was  nothing  left  for  the  author 
to  do  but  to  bring  the  heroine  a  third  time  to  the  very  brink 
of  the  grave.  This  was  easily  doue  by  means  of  the  chill  of  the 
river  and  the  shock  to  her  system.  The  old  family  doctor  felt  it 
time  to  speak  out.  He  saw  that  nothing  could  save  her  but  the 
consent  of  her  parents  to  her  marriage  with  Victor.  “  Give  her 
love,  ’  he  said,  “  and  you  will  give  her  life.”  What  choice  had 
they  ?  “  Should  their  pride  of  birth  destroy  their  only  child  ? 

No.  They  knew  they  must  give  way.”  Happily  circumstances 
rendered  it  easier  for  them  to  yield.  In  the  first  place  Victor  had 
by  a  sudden  stroke  of  fortune  become  very  rich,  and  could  give  up 
the  timber-yard.  In  the  second  place  the  Honourable  Charles 


Norman  was  now  Earl  of  Margate,  and  was  engaged  to  Victor’s 
sister.  The  double  marriages  soon  take  place.  The  school  children 
strew  the  usual  llowers  on  the  path,  and  the  crowd  in  the  church¬ 
yard  crane — people  nowadays  always  crane — their  necks  forward, 
while  the  handsome  young  Earl  leads  his  lovely  Countess,  followed 
by  Victor  and  bis  bright-eyed  bride. 

We  can  but  briefly  refer  to  the  villains  and  swindlers 
who  form  an  agreeable  contrast  both  to  county  and  counter. 
The  beading  to  one  chapter,  in  which  their  doings  are  described,  is 
“The  Hornets  prepare  to  sting.”  At  the  top  of  the  following 
chapter  we  read  with  pleasure  “  The  Hornets  are  rooted  out.” 
They  are,  indeed,  rooted  out.  The  chief  among  them,  a  villain  of 
the  darkest  dye,  tries  in  a  tunnel  to  push  the  Earl  of  Margate 
beneath  a  train.  The  Earl,  protected,  no  doubt,  by  that  fortune- 
wrhich  ever  towards  the  end  of  a  story  watches  over  a  virtuous 
nobleman  who  is  engaged,  but  not  yet  married,  falls  beneath  the 
rails,  and,  lying  at  full  length,  is  not  hurt.  The  villain,  it  was, 
who  was  killed.  “  The  dog,  it  was,  who  died.”  The  second 
hornet  escapes  for  a  time,  but  dies  in  a  madhouse.  What  became 
of  the  third  hornet  we  are  not  told.  We  should  have  liked,  too, 
had  we  space,  to  dwell  on  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Margate, 
who  was  a  woman  still,  not  an  unsexed  flend.  We  should  have 
liked  also  to  introduce  our  readers  to  Dolly  Darell,  a  young 
gentleman  who  travelled  with  costly  furs  and  monogrammed  (sic} 
appointments,  and  scattered  shillings  among  railway  porters. 
We  cannot  refuse  them  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  following 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  became  engaged  to  Lady 
Blanche  FitzIIenry : — 

I’ll  tell  you  liow  it  all  came  about,  Gus.  Mother  and  the  Duchess  put 
their  heads  together  one  line  day.  Said  the  Duchess,  “  Blanche  is  nearly 
thirty  ;  even  though  she  is  Lady  Blanche  FitzIIenry,  she  will  be  an  old 
maid.”  Said  Mother,  “  Dolly  is  going  the  pace.  If  we  do  not  pull  him  up, 
lie  will  be  ruined.”  Then  the  Duchess  and  mother  looked  at  one  another 
and  nodded;  Blanche  and  I  were  t,old  to  go  and  get  married,  and  we  are 
going  to  be  obedient  to  parental  commands. 

There  may  be  some  readers  who  are  not  satisfied  with  dukes  and 
duchesses,  earls  and  countesses,  villains  and  timber  merchants.  Such 
will  perhaps, in  the  great  variety  that  Mr.  Monro  provides,  be  pleased 
with  a  retired  tradesman  who,  when  he  is  ruined  by  foolish  specu¬ 
lation,  is  kept  “  from  actual  beggary  ”  by  a  settlement  on  his  wife 
— a  mere  matter,  as  be  describes  it,  of  twenty  thousand  pounds. 
If  this  person  and  bis  family  do  not  satisfy  them,  they  may 
perhaps  find  pleasure  iu  the  author’s  style.  They  may  be  pleased 
with  reading  that  “  waltzing  in  its  perfection  is  a  subtle  expression 
of  the  brain's  fancy — intellectual,  sensuous,  and  silent.”  If  even 
this  does  not  please  them,  they  may,  with  some  reason,  infer  that 
neither  by  nature  nor  by  education  are  they  fit  to  enjoy  a  very 
silly  and  a  very  vulgar  story. 


BROWN’S  GREAT  DIONYSIAC  MYTH. — VOL.  II* 

MB.  BROWN  bad  intended  to  complete  in  a  second  volume 
bis  task  of  analysing  the  mythology  which  grew  up  around 
the  special  deity  of  the  Boeotian  Thebes.  The  wonderfully  rapid 
expansion  of  thought  and  research  on  the  subject  of  religious 
mythology  has  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  do  so  ;  and  he  hopes 
now  in  a  third,  and  last,  volume  to  give  a  comparative  view  of 
the  solar  religious  idea,  as  it  was  exhibited  in  the  archaic  Egyptian 
cultus  aswell  as  in  the  Iranic,  Vedic,  Norse,  Chaldean,  and  Akkadian. 
For  scholars  and  students  generally  the  interest  of  the  second 
volume  will  lie  chiefly  in  the  efforts  of  the  author  to  determine 
the  measure  in  which  Phenician  or  Semitic  thought  and  mythology 
influenced  those  of  Greece :  and  it  must  he  admitted  at  once  that 
some  of  his  points  must  be  regarded  as  definitely  proved.  There 
can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  the  wish  to  trace  all  Greek 
mythology  to  an  Aryan  source  was  a  reaction  against  absurd 
theories  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  that  it  led  to  a  good  deal  of 
questionable  theorizing.  Thus  much  we  readily  admitted  in  our 
remarks  on  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Brown’s  work  (Saturday 
Review,  August  1 1 , 1 877) ;  and  we  also  conceded  that  the  occurrence 
of  such  names  as  Kadrnos  and  Melikertes,  Athamas  and  Adonis,  in 
Greek  myths  opened  a  door  for  free  and  unbiassed  research  into  the- 
origin  of  all  Greek  mythical  names  which  could  not  be  adequately 
explained  by  a  reference  to  the  Greek  or  any  other  Aryan 
language.  Those  thinkers  who  were  most  anxious  to  refer 
such  names,  if  they  could,  to  an  Aryan  source  must  have  been 
at  times  painfully  conscious  that  in  some  cases  their  efforts  were 
complete  failures.  It  is  precisely  in  these  cases  that  Mr.  Brown 
professes  to  supply  their  lack  of  knowledge  ;  and,  at  the  least,  his 
explanations  deserve  very  careful  attention,  and  must  be  admitted 
or  rejected  strictly  on  the  evidence  adducible  for  them,  without 
the  slightest  regard  to  the  effects  which  may  possibly  be  produced 
on  recent  theories  relating  to  Aryan  mythology. 

The  interest  of  Mr.  Brown’s  second  volume  centres  on  this 
point,  and  it  is  well  therefore  to  see  at  once  what  he  has  to  say 
upon  it.  Without  wandering  away  to  unknown  ground  and 
plunging  into  Semitic  speculations,  we  must  allow  at  the  outsetthat 
the  possibility  of  explaining  a  Greek  name  lrom  words  in  a  Greek 
dialect  is  no  conclusive  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  the  expla¬ 
nation.  To  the  Greeks  generally  the  name  Prometheus  denoted 
Forethought ;  and  so  thoroughly  were  they  convinced  of  this 
that  they  invented  an  Epimetheus  or  embodiment  of  Afterthought, 
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whose  heedlessness  plunges  mankind  into  a  misery  almost  worse 
than  that  from  which  his  brother  had  delivered  them.  Yet  we 
cannot  doubt  that  the  name  Prometheus  reproduces  the  Sanskrit 
Pramantha,  or  churn  for  producing  lire,  and  in  the  same  way  that 
the  seemingly  Hellenic  Phoroneus  is  the  Vedic  Bhuranyu,  as 
Orpheus  corresponds  to  Arbhu  and  Erinys  to  Saranyu.  Hence 
there  is  nothing  to  surprise  us  if  out  of  a  hundred  familiar 
epithets  of  Zeus  or  of  other  gods  one  or  more  which  seem 
to  be  thoroughly  Greek  should  be  proved  not  to  be  so.  To 
judge  from  first  appearances  there  seems  to  be  no  more 
reason  for  doubting  the  Greek  origin  of  Zeus  Meilichios  than 
for  attributing  to  a  non-Hellenic  source  the  epithets  which 
described  him  as  Horkios,  Pistios,  or  Epouranios.  Still,  although 
it  must  not,  for  an  instant,  be  supposed  that  Meilichios  is  not  a 
thoroughly  Greek  and  Aryan  word,  it  is  perfectly  possible  that,  as 
the  name  of  the  god,  it  may  simply  represent  a  word  which  is  not 
Greek  at  all.  There  is  no  shutting  one’s  eyes  to  the  hundred  forms 
which  the  root  mar  or  mal  has  assumed  in  Aryan  dialects ;  but 
the  multiplicity  of  these  forms  does  not  afifect  the  universal  ten¬ 
dency  of  all  tribes  or  nations  to  substitute  for  an  unknown  or 
foreign  word  the  nearest  sounding  word  or  expression  in  their  own 
language.  The  French  achat,  is  said  to  have  given  birth  to  the 
myth  of  Whittington  and  his  cat,  and  the  Englishman’s  chance 
medley  represents  the  chaude  melee  of  the  Norman.  We  are  thus 
prepared  to  listen  to  Mr.  Brown  when  he  tells  us  that  Meilichios, 
as  an  epithet  of  Zeus,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Greek  adjective  so 
spelt,  but  simply  reproduces  the  Semitic  Moloch,  Molekh,  Milcom, 
and  Malcham.  The  rites  in  honour  of  this  deity  are  far  from  in¬ 
dicating  the  character  which  the  Greek  form  of  the  name  implies. 
At  Sikyon  he  was  worshipped,  Pausanias  tells  us,  in  the  form 
of  a  pyramid,  while  Artemis  Patroa  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a 
column.  The  epithet,  as  Bunsen  remarks,  may  have  been  merely 
euphemistic ;  and  thus  in  Amathus  “  Malika,”  the  inhospit¬ 
able  Zeus,  sarcastically  called  Jupiter  Hospes,  had  his  bloody 
altar  before  the  temple  of  Adonis.  In  Mr.  Brown's  opinion  this 
name  Molekh  or  Moloch,  which  unquestionably  is  the  same 
as  the  Boeotian  Melikertes,  reappears  under  the  form  Bac- 
chos.  The  resemblance  is  not  much  stronger  than  that  of 
the  French  larme  with  the  English  tear ;  yet  the  origin  of  larme 
and  tear  from  the  same  source  is  absolutely  certain ;  and  we  may 
therefore  listen  dispassionately  to  Mr.  Brown  when  he  tells  us 
that  in  the  name  Melkarth  the  first  syllable  is  rarely  preserved 
entire : — 

It  appears  uncontracted  in  Ha-mil-car,  and  contracted  in  the  names  of 
Mocar,  Macar,  and  Micar,  for  Molcar,  Malcar,  and  Milcar.  So  true  is 
Ilorne  Tookc’s  remark  that  “  letters, like  soldiers,  dropoff  on  a  longmarch.” 
We  next  notice  that  the  m  frequently  changes  into  b.  Thus  Mocar  appears 
in  the  form  Bocar  ;  Macar,  Bacar,  &c.  Tlius  again  Bokclios,  or  Bocchus, 
the  well-known  name  of  certain  Mauretanian  Kings,  is  also  written  Bocus 
and  Mocus,  and  is  a  contraction  of  Malch us  or  Malek.  .  .  .  We  there¬ 

fore  arrive  at  Bokcho,  Bakcho,  or  Bakchar,  which  in  Hellenic  becomes 
Bakchos  or  Bakchas,  as  a  variant  form  of  Melquarth  (p.  ror.) 

Mr.  Brown  next  attacks  Kronos  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
Kronos  is  for  Aryan  mythologists  a  perplexing  personage.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Max  Muller,  who  allows  that  there  is  no  Vedic  Kronos,  holds 
that  the  name  and  the  idea  grew  up  from  the  epithet  Kronides  or 
Kronion,  applied  to  Zeus,  and  understood  as  a  patronymic.  Mr. 
Brown  cannot  understand  how  “  the  son  of  time  ”  is  equivalent  to 
*l  the  ancient  of  days,”  how  time  can  be  spoken  of  as  the  sire  of  the 
Supreme,  or  why  there  should  be  a  quarrel  between  them.  To  this  it 
may  be  fairly  replied  that  the  name  does  not  necessarily  carry  with  it 
any  notion  of  paternity ;  and  a  stronger  objection  than  those  which 
he  has  urged  might  be  founded  on  Professor  Max  Muller’s  admission 
that  Kronion  was  an  epithet  of  precisely  the  same  kind  as  Hyperion 
when  used  as  a  name  for  the  sun.  Why,  he  asks,  is  Zeus  so  called  ? 
and  the  answer  is  “  because  he  is  the  son,  the  offspring  of  a  more 
ancient  god,  Kronos.”  But  it  is  significant  that  no  father  Ilyperos 
sprang  from  the  epithet  Hyperion ;  and  hence  this  origin  for  Zeus 
becomes  at  the  least  doubtful,  although  theHesiodic  stories  about 
Kronos  became  in  Aryan  hands  so  thoroughly  connected  with 
time  as  the  devourer  of  the  days  which  he  produces,  that 
at  last  in  the  German  tale  his  progeny  are  converted  into  seven 
little  kids,  the  youngest  of  whom  is  preserved  from  the 
wolf  by  being  hidden  in  the  clock-case.  This,  however,  leaves 
the  question  of  the  name  Kronos  just  where  it  was;  and  Mr. 
Brown  closes  the  debate  by  regarding  it  as  the  equivalent  of 
Kronos,  Kronaios,  Karnaim,  the  horned  god.  It  can  scarcely  be 
denied  that  the  name  and  the  worship  of  Kronos  are  specially  con¬ 
nected  with  Crete,  although  in  that  island  he  had  rather  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Latin  Saturnus,  the  god  who  brings  the  seed  corn  to 
ripeness,  than  that  of  the  grim  demon  who  consumes  his  own  off¬ 
spring.  Nor  can  it  be  forgotten  that  Dionysos  appears  both  in  a 
gentle  and  in  a  fierce  aspect ;  and  thus  Mr.  Brown  has  at  least 
some  colour  for  his  conclusion  that  “  the  wily  savage  Kronos,  who 
devours  his  children,  is  the  raw-flesh-eating  Dionysos,  the  mon¬ 
strous  Semitic  bull  god  ”  (p.  128).  When,  in  like  manner,  he 
seems  to  adopt  the  remark  of  Dionysius,  that  the  Greek  Seirios,  as 
an  epithet  of  Dionysos,  is  nothing  more  than  a  transliteration  of 
the  Egyptian  Osiris,  we  can  but  leave  the  question  open,  with  the 
reservation  that  the  name  Seirios  itself  is  manifestly  Aryan,  an¬ 
swering  to  that  of  the  Vedic  sun-god  Surya.  What,  then,  is  the 
name  Dionysos  itself  ?  Mr.  Brown  admits  without  hesitation 
that  the  Greeks  regarded  it  as  genuinely  Greek,  and  as  denoting 
simply  Zeus  Nysaios,  the  god  of  Nysa.  But  in  Greek  “  Nyssa  is 
the  post  on  a  racecourse,  the  turning  point,  and  so  becomes  equi¬ 
valent  to  Kampter,  which  is  a  bend,  and  hence  the  turning  point 


on  a  racecourse.”  Kampe,  according  to  Diodorus,  was  the  name  of 
a  monster  slain  by  Dionysos ;  and  the  dragon  so  slain  is  “  the  vast 
serpent  belted  around  the  world,  which  he  overtakes  and  slays,  i.e. 
destroys  the  consumed  time,  asChronos  devours  his  children.”  But, 
genuine  Greek  though  these  words  may  be,  Mr.  Brown,  who 
regards  the  derivation  as  not  less  erroneous  than  that  which  the 
bard  of  the  Odyssey  assigns  to  the  name  of  his  much-suffering  hero, 
or  by  which  Sophocles  explains  the  name  of  Oedipus,  accepts  the 
conclusion  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  that  the  Hellenic  Dionysos  is  really 
the  sun,  who  appears  in  Assyrian  theology  as  Dai.an-nisi  or  Dian- 
nisi,  the  judge  of  men  (p.  210).  The  name  would  thus  correspond 
to  that  of  the  Egyptian  Rhot-amenti,  the  judge  of  the 
unseen  world,  who  reappears  iu  the  Greek  Rhadamanthos  as 
the  colleague  of  Minos  and  iEacus.  If  it  be  so,  Dionysos  must, 
like  Kronos,  be  surrendered  as  coming  from  a  Semitic  source.  But 
there  is  a  strange  Nemesis  on  those  who  may  think  that  the 
rending  away  of  names  supposed  to  be  Greek  weakens  the  ground¬ 
work  of  the  theory  which  sees  in  the  great  mass  of  mythology  the 
thoughts  of  men  on  the  phenomena  of  the  outward  world  and 
the  course  of  the  seasons  and  the  year.  If  any  are  disposed  on 
this  score  to  exult  over  Professor  Max  Muller,  they  are  met  by  the 
trenchant  words  of  Mr.  Sayce,  that  “  the  more  the  Babylonian 
mythology  is  examined,  the  more  solar  is  its  origin  found  to  be,” 
and  that,  except  Anu  and  Hea,  “  the  great  deities  seem  all  to  go 
back  to  the  sun.” 

There  remains  the  weird  array  of  Kouretes,  Korybantes,  Tel- 
chines,  Idaian  Dactyls,  Kabeiroi,  and  some  others ;  and  all  who 
have  worked  in  the  wide  field  of  Aryan  mythology  will  perhaps 
allow  that,  do  what  they  will,  they  cannot  feel  themselves  at 
home  in  this  strange  company.  By  an  ingenious  handling  of  the 
words  it  may  be  possible  to  produce  plausible  Greek  derivations 
for  names  like  Kekrops  and  Erechtheus ;  and  the  Telchines  may 
be  described  as  beings  who  cherish  ( 6e\ya> )  the  earth,  or  the 
Kouretes  as  the  band  of  youthful  (xofpoi)  dancers  who  move 
round  the  cradle  of  the  infant  Zeus.  But  these  efforts  are 
awkward  ;  and  little  regret  may  be  felt  if  we  find  ourselves  com¬ 
pelled  to  resign  them  as  of  alien  growth.  Still  there  is  one  con¬ 
dition  with  which  we  cannot  dispense.  In  speaking  of  Mr. 
Brown’s  first  volume,  we  remarked  that  the  alleged  inadequacy  of 
a  Greek  derivation  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  setting  the  word  down 
as  Semitic,  unless  its  Semitic  equivalent  is  actually  produced. 
Keeping  to  this  rule,  we  need  hesitate  little  in  surrendering  the 
Kabeiroi,  as  representing  simply  the  Hebrew  Gibbor,  the  mighty 
ones.  In  so  doing,  we  are  only  going  back  to  the  explanation  of 
Casaubon,  who  traced  the  word  to  the  Semitic  Kabir,  power¬ 
ful  ;  but,  if  this  be  granted,  there  is  room  at  least  for  the 
notion  that  the  kindred  beings  who  bear  names  not  more  easily 
explicable  from  Greek  or  Aryan  sources  have  likewise  a 
Semitic  origin.  We  are  less  confident  when  in  the  same  fashion 
we  are  asked  to  give  up  the  name  of  the  mighty  hunter  Orion  ; 
nor  are  we  altogether  reassured  by  being  told  that  the  name  of  the 
seventh  Chaldean  king  was  Ur-hammu,  the  light  of  the  sun,  and 
that  from  ur,  light,  is  derived  the  Assyrian  uru,  light  and  day, 
the  Hebrew,  aor.  We  may  conceivably  have  here  one  of  the  roots 
which  some  regard  as  identical  in  both  Aryan  and  Semitic  speech  ; 
but  not  the  less  we  have  an  undoubtedly  Aryan  root  in  the  Latin 
vro,  aurum ,  Aurora,  in  the  Sanskrit  Ushas  and  Urvasi,  and  the 
Greek  Eos.  Nor  are  our  suspicions  removed  when  we  are  told 
that  Hephaistos  is  not  less  a  Semitic  divinity  than  the  Kabeiroi. 
Mr.  Brown’s  objections  to  the  Aryan  origin  of  Hephaistos  seem  to 
rest  mainly  on  the  difficulty  of  accounting  on  any  Aryan  hypothesis 
for  the  deformity  of  the  god.  He  demurs  to  seeing  in  him  the  fire 
“  like  Agni,  dark  and  stunted  in  its  first  beginnings,”  as  fire  under 
any  circumstances  cannot  be  dark.  Yret  we  speak  of  the  fire 
smouldering,  and  the  Vedic  hymns  describe  Agni  truthfully  enough 
as  blackbacked  and  with  many  limbs  which  are  curiously  twisted. 
In  fact,  for  the  Hindu  as  for  the  Greek  the  fire-god  was  kvWo- 
irodltav.  Here,  however,  as  elsewhere,  we  are  open  to  conviction ; 
but  Mr.  Brown  has  produced  no  Semitic  word  as  the  equivalent 
or  rather  the  parent  of  Hephaistos,  while  Professor  Max  Muller 
asserts  confidently  the  identity  of  the  Greek  name  with  the  Sanskrit 
Yavishtha,  the  youngest  of  the  gods,  endowed  with  perpetual  youth. 
Helios,  again,  is,  according  to  Mr.  Brown,  a  Semitic  deity  ;  but, 
for  the  reason  already  given,  we  cannot  regard  his  name  as  any¬ 
thing  but  Aryan.  Nor  can  we  look  on  his  remarks  about  Aphro¬ 
dite,  who  with  him  is  also  Semitic,  as  especially  forcible.  The 
objection  as  applied  to  the  myth  of  Anadyomene,  that  she  comes 
from  beyond  the  sea,  not  out  of  it,  is  hypercritical ;  and  he  is 
strangely  mistaken  in  asserting  that  “  Professor  Max  Muller 
connects  the  name  Aphrodite  with  the  Sanskrit  Duhita-divah,  a 
name  of  the  Dawn.”  We  should  scarcely  have  caught  Mr.  Brown’s 
meaning  had  he  not  added  that  “  the  resemblance  is  a  somewhat 
faint  one.”  It  would  have  been  more  true  to  say  that  there  is 
absolutely  no  resemblance  whatever;  but  in  the  passage  of  the 
Lectures  on  Language  to  which  Mr.  Brown  refers  Professor  Max 
Muller  is  speaking  not  of  any  philological  connexion  between  the 
names,  but  simply  of  the  process  which  came  to  exhibit  the  dawn 
as  the  sea-born  goddess. 

Still,  in  spite  of  all  abatements  that  may  be  made,  Mr.  Brown 
has,  it  must  be  conceded,  fully  established  his  main  point.  He 
has  shown  that  some,  perhaps  many,  names  in  Greek  mythology 
are  undoubtedly  not  Greek,  and  are  almost  certainly  Semitic, 
and  that  the  conceptions  attached  to  these  names,  as  well  as  the 
ritual  connected  with  them,  are  Semitic  also.  We  are  only  dis¬ 
posed  to  regret  that  with  the  solid  work  thus  done  he  should  have 
mingled  some  rather  perilous  speculations  as  to  the  original  cha- 
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racter  of  religion,  and  thus  introduced  sources  of  difference  between 
himself  and  others  who  may  after  all  be  in  substantial  agreement 
with  him.  We  admit  gladly  that  he  has  done  enough  to  win  for 
himself  a  wide  and  permanent  reputation,  and  to  make  us  look 
forward  with  interest  to  his  third  and  concluding  volume. 


GAYA  AND  THE  WIDM  DISTRICTS.* 

rpHE  interest  which  a  pious  Hindu  feels  for  the  district  which 
-1-  oives  a  title  to  the  Province  of  Behar  might  be  said  to 
correspond  to  that  taken  by  an  orthodox  English  official  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  poppy  and  the  manufacture  of  opium.  Before 
giving  any  account  of  the  town  of  Gayaji,  as  the  Hindus 
affectionately  term  it,  we  shall  explain  some  of  the  details  of  that 
monopoly  which  some  Englishmen  consider  the  mainstay  of  the 
Indian  revenue,  and  others  look  on  with  horror  as  a  disgrace  to 
the  British  name.  Every  one  has  heard  how  a  large  portion  of 
the  Indian  revenue  is  paid  by  the  Chinese,  but  few  are  aware  of 
the  exact  mode  by  which  a  vast  acreage  is  reserved  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  poppy  in  the  provinces  of  Benares  and  Behar.  There 
are  two  Agencies  established  for  the  manufacture  of  opium.  One 
is  known  as  the  Benares  Agency,  with  its  head  station  at  Ghazee- 
pore.  The  other  and  the  more  extensive,  for  the  province  of 
Behar,  has  its  headquarters  at  Patna.  The  whole  process  of 
cultivation  is  arranged  for  between  the  independent  cultivators  and 
the  officials  of  Government.  It  must  not  be  imagined  that  Govern¬ 
ment  manages  large  farms  or  leases  extensive  tracts  of  land  for  this 
object.  The  poppyseed  is  sown,  the  plant  cultivated,  and  the  juice 
extracted  by  agriculturists,  who  receive  advances  for  this  purpose, 
and  who  agree  to  deliver  the  produce  at  the  Government 
factory.  No  one  can  grow  the  plant  on  his  own  account, 
and  in  these  tine  provinces  no  such  thing  as  a  private  opium 
factory  exists.  Mr.  Hunter  has  collected,  according  to  his  custom, 
full  and  accurate  details  about  the  growth  of  the  poppy,  the  ex¬ 
traction  of  the  juice,  and  its  delivery  and  treatment  at  the 
factories.  But  there  are  one  or  two  features  which  he  has  not 
noticed,  possibly  with  the  laudable  object  of  eliminating  all  con¬ 
troversial  matter.  Some  years  ago  comparisons  were  unavoidably 
suggested  between  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  by  Government 
and  the  cultivation  of  indigo  by  individuals  or  companies.  In 
both  cases  Ryots  were  persuaded  to  grow  on  their  own  lands  a 
valuable  kind  of  produce,  and  to  deliver  it  to  a  factory,  where 
their  share  in  the  business  ended.  These  transactions  were  cha¬ 
racterized  by  a  certain  similarity  of  feature.  Men  of  some  substance 
were  selected  and  invited  to  contract.  The  cultivation  required  a 
fruitful  and  unexhausted  soil.  Advances  were  given  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  season  to  be  cleared  off’  at  its  close.  A  certain 
amount  of  supervision  was  exercised  by  the  agents  of  the  planter 
and  of  the  Government  over  the  contracting  and  toiling  agricultu¬ 
rist,  to  prevent  failure  and  fraud.  With  some  slight  changes,  a 
few  acres  abandoned  in  one  place  and  a  few  additional  lands  taken 
up  in  another,  both  sorts  of  cultivation  went  on  for  generations  in 
the  same  provinces,  and  sometimes  in  the  same  districts ;  and  a 
special  celebrity  was  attached  to  cakes  of  indigo  or  of  opium  pro¬ 
duced  by  skilful  hands  in  factories  or  storehouses  throughout  all 
Behar. 

But  here  the  parallel  ended.  Nothing  like  agrarian  outrage,  as 
it  is  termed,  characterized  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy,  while 
indigo  formed  a  constant  source  of  irritation,  discontent,  and  dis¬ 
turbance.  Government  at  any  time  could  have  doubled  the 
acreage  of  its  poppy  cultivation.  Indigo  planters  had  to  resort  to 
divers  expedients  in  order  to  hold  their  own.  It  is  true  that  the 
poppy  plant  was  what  is  termed  “  a  cold-weather  crop,”  and  was 
spread  over  five  or  six  months  between  October  and  March ;  while 
the  most  valuable  portion  of  indigo  could  not  be  sown  before  the 
beginning  of  the  hot  weather,  and  had  to  be  cut  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  rains.  But  this  fact  will  not  account  for  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  systems.  With  the  poppy  everything  was  character¬ 
ized  by  order  and  method ;  by  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
contracting  agriculturist,  and  by  a  perfect  adjustment  of  accounts 
at  the  close  of  the  season  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  Indigo, 
when  a  searching  inquiry  became  imperative,  disclosed  nothing 
but  want  of  equity  in  the  contract  and  want  of  method  in  the 
annual  settlement ;  the  urgency  of  the  planter  met  by  the  fraud 
and  subterfuge  of  the  ryot.  The  real  explanation  of  such  a 
contrast  between  two  systems  which  started  from  the  same  basis 
we  take  to  be  this.  The  Indian  Government  can  beat  any  associ¬ 
ation  or  individual  hollow  whenever  it  undertakes  to  perform  any 
of  those  civilizing  operations  which  in  other  countries  are 
usually  left  to  private  enterprise.  Government  has  boundless  means 
and  a  trustworthy  and  disciplined  agency  at  its  command.  When 
it  chooses  to  advance  money  handsomely,  it  can  reckon  with  safety 
on  its  returns.  It  will  insist  on  a  rigid  and  impartial  adjustment  of 
balances  and  accounts.  It  is  tolerably  prompt  to  correct  abuses, 
aDd  to  remove  causes  of  complaint.  It  must  be  just,  and  it  can 
afford  to  be  generous.  With  the  energetic  and  independent 
planter  things  are  different.  Though  animated  by  good  intentions 
and  even  kindly  feelings  to  the  native  population,  his  resources  are 
fewer.  Very  often  he  may  have  to  work  on  capital  borrowed  at  a 
high  interest.  His  necessities  are  pressing.  His  agents  are  of  all 
kinds — good,  indifferent,  and  radically  bad.  He  is  often  unchecked 
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by  that  public  opinion  which  ought  to  take  the  place  of  official 
control.  The  consequence  is  that  twice  in  the  last  twenty  years 
the  Government  has  been  forced  to  interfere,  like  a  Court  of 
Equity,  on  behalf  of  the  weaker  of  two  contracting  parties,  and  it 
has  told  independent  Englishmen  in  plain  language  that  their 
commercial  speculations  in  the  interior  of  the  country  must  be 
prosecuted  without  risk  of  hurrying  the  native  population  into 
some  frantic  outburst  of  violence,  or  of  keeping  it  in  a  state  of 
serfdom  incompatible  with  the  avowed  objects  of  our  very  pre¬ 
sence  in  India. 

Experts  tell  us  that  of  three  varieties  of  the  poppy,  the  white, 
the  red,  and  the  purple,  the  former,  though  yielding  the  least 
opium,  is  known  to  best  suit  the  climate  and  soil  of  Benares  and 
Behar.  The  purple  kind  flourishes  luxuriantly  in  Malwa,  and  is 
said  to  yield  three  times  as  much  morphia  as  the  white.  The 
morphia  from  the  red  holds  a  middle  place  between  the  two 
others.  Land  can  be  taken  anywhere  for  this  cultivation,  but  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  village  is  most  preferred  on  account  of 
facilities  for  irrigation  and  manure.  Where  the  soil  is  rich,  it  can 
stand  an  extra  crop  of  Indian  corn  or  vegetables  during  the  rains. 
Under  any  circumstances  the  ground  must  be  thoroughly  worked 
and  cleaned  before  the  end  of  October.  The  seed  is  sown  broadcast 
in  November,  and  unless  rains  fall  in  the  winter,  irrigation  must  be 
resorted  to  five  or  six  times ;  thinning  and  weeding  go  on  in  December 
and  January  ;  but  the  plant  is  liable  to  injury  from  unusual  heat, 
cloudy  skies,  strong  winds,  deficient  moisture,  or  what  in  Behar 
may  pass  for  frost.  Some  time  in  February  the  plant  is  three  or 
four  feet  in  height  and  in  full  flower,  and  it  then  rejoices  the  culti¬ 
vators  by  capsules,  which  are,  so  Mr.  Hunter  says,  about  the  size 
of  a  duck's  egg.  Then  comes  the  process  of  collecting  the  leaves 
of  the  petals  before  they  fall,  of  piercing  the  capsules  with  a 
sharp  iron  weapon,  from  two  to  six  times,  of  collecting  the 
exuding  juice,  of  separating  the  drug  itself  from  a  dark  unpleasant 
fluid  called  pussewa,  and  of  conveying  it  to  the  local  factory,  whence 
it  is  forwarded  to  the  central  Agencies  at  Patna  or  Ghazipore. 
Scrupulous  care  is  taken  to  record  the  weight  and  quality  of  each 
delivery,  and  eventually  to  see  that  every  cultivator  is  properly 
paid.  The  return  per  beegci — a  local  measurement  rather  below 
our  acre — has  been  estimated  at  from  one  rupee  to  fifty  rupees. 
But  without  going  deeply  into  statistics  which  vary  in  each  dis¬ 
trict,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  with  the  Behar  peasant,  the  con¬ 
tract  is  entered  into  willingly,  the  cultivation  is  neither  irksome  nor 
harassing,  and  the  result  is  pecuniary  gain. 

The  manufactured  opium  is  put  to  a  variety  of  processes  and 
tests  at  the  central  factory,  which  accounts  for  its  high  estima¬ 
tion  in  the  market  of  Canton.  It  is  carefully  weighed  and 
analysed.  Agriculturists  are  not  novices  in  adulteration,  and 
the  Government  examiners  have  constantly  to  assign  to 
the  produce  a  lower  schedule,  or  even  to  condemn  it  altogether, 
for  an  admixture  of  mud,  sand,  powdered  charcoal,  soot,  cow- 
dung,  pounded  petals  and  seeds,  and  other  abominations.  The 
drug  must  then  be  kept  in  wooden  boxes,  and  afterwards  be 
kneaded  and  mixed  in  vats  by  natives  who  wade  knee-deep 
through  the  dark-coloured  mass,  and  who  in  a  short  time  become 
proof  against  the  sleepiness  which  the  fumes  tend  to  produce. 
After  this  it  is  made  into  cakes,  which  are  enclosed  in  the  leaves 
of  the  plant,  and  when  dried  and  pronounced  free  from  damp  or 
mildew  are  sent  down  to  Calcutta.  The  manufacture  is  generally 
over  by  July.  It  has  been  estimated  that  an  ordinary  workman 
will  turn  out  70  cakes,  and  an  experienced  man  90  or  100  in  the 
day.  As  many  as  7,000  have  been  made  during  twelve  hours,  and 
more  than  400,000  in  one  season  at  Patna  alone.  The  dark  fluid 
termed  pussewa,  we  may  observe,  is  not  thrown  away,  but  is 
dried  and  put  to  various  uses  in  packing  the  cakes.  That  the 
manufacture  of  opium,  while  beneficial  to  the  cultivators,  forms  a 
material  portion  of  the  Indian  revenue,  is  a  point  beyond  con¬ 
troversy.  We  have  no  intention  of  discussing  the  morality 
of  the  traffic  or  comparing  the  ruinous  effects  of  eating 
opium  in  China  and  of  drinking  alcohol  in  London.  But 
it  is  tolerably  clear  that,  if  the  Indian  Government  were  to 
abandon  its  monopoly  of  tbe  drug  and  allow  it  to  be  manufactured 
by  private  Companies,  like  indigo,  sugar,  cotton,  hemp,  or  any 
other  indigenous  products,  the  morality  of  the  question  would 
hardly  be  affected.  Half-a-dozen  factories  would  be  established 
in  the  place  of  one.  Ryots  would  be  exposed  to  a  repetition  of 
the  incidents  hitherto  inseparable  from  indigo.  Opium,  instead  of 
retaining  its  high  character  for  purity  in  the  Chinese  markets, 
would  be  subjected  to  as  much  adulteration  as  cotton.  The 
Government  would  be  forced  to  put  a  high  duty  on  every  chest  of 
opium  exported  from  Calcutta,  just  as  it  does  now  on  what  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  Malwa  and  sent  to  Bombay.  It  would  still  be  liable  to 
the  charge  of  drawing  a  large  revenue  from  the  manufacture  of  a 
deleterious  compound  intended  to  impair  the  health  and  stupify 
the  intellect  of  a  foreign  population ;  and,  according  to  a  well- 
known  legal  maxim,  it  would  be  doing  per  alhnn  what  it  no 
longer  had  the  openness  to  do  per  se.  In  all  human  probability 
the  opium  revenue  will  be  affected  by  the  development  of  the 
poppy  cultivation,  which  our  own  agents  and  recent  travellers 
assure  us  to  be  on  the  increase  in  several  provinces  of  China.  The 
question  may  fairly  be  left  to  solve  itself. 

From  the  factories  of  Gaya  and  the  neighbouring  districts  we 
turn  to  its  pilgrims  and  shrines.  No  very  great  sanctity  was 
attached  to  the  persons  of  Mahants  or  Gayawals  till  about  six 
hundred  years  ago.  But  in  Hindu  estimation  Gaya  now  holds  a 
place  inferior  only  to  Jagar.nath  and  Benares.  Mr.  Hunter,  or  his 
coadjutor  Mr.  Alien,  in  a  few  pages,  gives  us  a  condensed  account 
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of  the  ceremonies  undergone  by  a  pilgrim  at  this  holy  place,  and 
we  cannot  do  better  than  make  the  following  extract: — 

A  pilgrim  to  Gaya  sets  out  r->r  the  purpose  of  freeing  his  deceased 
relatives  from  purgatory  and  procuring  their  admission  to  heaven.  Before 
starting  he  shaves  his  head  and  face,  makes  presents  to  the  Brahmans,  and 
then  walks  round  his  village  live  times,  calling  on  the  souls  of  his  relatives 
to  accompany  him  to  Gaya.  Upon  reaching  that  place  he  puts  himself  in 
communication  with  one  of  the  Gayawals,  who  appoints  a  Brahman  to  ac¬ 
company  him  through  the  orthodox  course  of  his  devotions.  There  are 
four  classes  of  pilgrims  ;  one  class  visits  only  one  sacred  spot,  another  visits 
two,  a  third  class  goes  to  thirty-eight,  and  the  fourth  to  the  full  number  of 
forty-five.  These  sacred  spots,  which  are  called  bedi  or  tirath,  must  be 
visited  in  the  proper  order  and  on  particular  days. 

This  is  followed  by  an  enumeration  of  visits  to  the  river-bed,  to 
temples  on  hills,  to  tanks  and  tig-trees,  to  sacred  wells  and  to  black 
stones,  to  square  buildings  and  colonnades,  at  all  of  which  the 
pilgrim  suffers  in  pocket,  though  not  to  a  serious  amount.  A  poor 
man  might  get  oft'  for  il.  or  3/. ;  but  the  liberality  of  the  wealthy 
is  not  limited,  and  the  grandfather  of  Nana  Sahib  is  said  to  have 
spent  1 0,000/.  at  one  visit.  Gaya  itself  is  not  very  happily  situated. 
It  lies  at  a  distance  from  the  Ganges  and  the  rail,  some  sixty  miles 
from  Patna,  and  about  twenty  miles  from  the  old  Grand  Trunk 
Road  to  Benares.  In  the  hot  season  it  is  swept  for  weeks  by  a 
furnace  blast,  and  the  radiation  from  the  rocks  and  hills  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city  raises  the  thermometer  almost  to  the 
temperature  of  Agra  or  Benares.  A  proposal  for  a  light  railway  to 
•Patna  is,  like  many  other  improvements,  still  waiting  for  funds. 
There  are  many  other  topics  which  Mr.  Hunter's  researches  illus¬ 
trate,  and  we  should  have  been  glad  of  some  space  for  the 
elevated  regions  about  Hazaribagh,  which  have  reminded  travellers 
of  the  Jura  Mountains.  Conspicuous  here  is  the  singular  hill 
known  as  Parisnath,  which  towers  to  the  height  of  4,483  feet  over 
other  hills,  few  of  which  attain  an  elevation  of  2,000  feet.  At  first 
sight  it  might  seem  that  nothing  could  be  more  favourable  as  a 
sanatorium  for  Bengal  than  a  hill  now  brought  within  twenty- 
four  hours  of  Calcutta,  by  railway  and  a  first-class  high  road. 
But  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  are  great.  The  space 
available  for  building  at  the  summit  is  limited,  and  no  point  hut 
the  summit  will  answer.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  hill  is 
occupied  by  Jain  temples,  and  frequented  bv  pilgrims  of  that  sect. 
W  ater  is  to  be  had,  but  not  in  great  abundance,  and  the  peak  of 
Parisnath,  with  no  other  range  of  equal  height  near  it,  furnishes  a 
powerful  attraction  for  mist,  rain,  and  forked  lightning.  Moreover 
these  isolated  hills  lead  nowhere.  A  traveller  who  rushes  up  to 
Darjeeling,  Mussoorie,  or  Simla,  when  tired  of  the  “  Mall,”  has  before 
him  a  trip  to  Sikhim  or  Kashmir.  But  when,  after  considerable  toil, 
and  it  may  be  some  danger  from  tigers,  you  have  ascended  such 
places  as  Mount  Ahoo  or  Parisnath,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to 
come  down  when  you  have  seen  all  that  is  noteworthy  on  the 
peak  or  the  plateau.  And  after  the  first  feeling  of  novelty,  and 
when  you  are  still  thankful  to  have  lowered  your  thermometer  bv 
some  twelve  degrees,  it  is  not  reassuring  to  think  that  the  roof 
which  covers  you,  the  chairs  on  which  you  sit,  and  every  morsel 
of  food  you  eat,  have  all  been  dragged  up,  at  no  inconsiderable 
expense,  from  the  hot  plains  below.  The  new  railway  to 
Darjeeling  will  probably  provide  an  ample  sanatarium  for  all 
Bengal  and  Behar,  and  Parisnath  can  be  left,  as  heretofore,  to  the 
tigers  and  the  Jains. 

With  this  paper  we  must  close  for  the  present  our  notice  of  Mr. 
Hunter's  work.  We  are  glad  to  admit  that  repeated  references  to 
his  twenty  volumes  have  confirmed  our  first  impressions  as  to 
their  substantial  merits.  We  have  thought  it  unnecessary  to  draw 
attention  to  misprints  and  trivial  errors  in  names  and  other  slight 
blemishes  which  the  editor  has  taken  means  to  correct.  We  have 
to  complain  perhaps  more  of  omissions  than  insertions.  A  clear 
exposition  of  the  main  features  of  the  Bengal  revenue  system 
would  have  given  point  and  force  to  long  strings  of  sub- tenures  and 
infeudations,  and  we  want  some  explanation  about  the  vernacular 
dialects  and  their  variations.  But  the  structure  of  the 
work  could  scarcely  have  been  improved.  Each  volume  is  built 
up  on  the  exact  lines  of  its  predecessor.  There  is  a  separate 
index  to  each  volume  and  a  general  index  to  the  whole.  With  a 
moderate  amount  of  pains  spent  in  mastering  .any  one  district,  the 
reader  can  find  what  he  is  anxious  to  know  about  a  dozen  others. 
Topography,  ethnology,  agriculture,  history,  climate,  and  meteo¬ 
rology  are  treated  of  in  the  same  lucid  sequence.  The  statistics 
would  satisfy  a  Parliamentary  Committee,  and  the  Hindu  legends 
need  not  repel  a  genuine  Pundit.  And  if  the  casual  reader,  who  is 
neither  a  red-tapist  nor  a  scholar,  may  he  appalled  by  lists  of  fishes,  by 
endless  varieties  of  rice,  by  the  number  of  prisoners  that  have  been 
released,  transferred,  or  executed,  or  by  such  petty  details  as  the 
attendance  of  scholars  at  a  day  school,  he  may  turn  to  pages 
descriptive  of  our  early  administration  or  of  the  traditions  of  wild 
aborigines,  with  the  certainty  that  he  will  find  information  access¬ 
ible  to  him  from  no  other  quarter,  set  off,  in  most  cases,  with  no 
inconsiderable  literary  grace. 


THE  EXCHEQUER  ROLLS  OF  SCOTLAND.* 

THE  work  of  publishing  the  important  documents  so  long  buried 
from  the  public  in  the  Register  House  at  Edinburgh,  though 
long  delayed,  is  now  being  pushed  forward  with  vigour.  Only  a 

*  The  Exchequer  Rolls  of  Scotland.  Vol.  I.  Edited  by  the  late  John 
Stuart,  LL.D.,  and  George  Burnett,  Lyon  King  of  Arms,  H.M.  General 
Register  House,  Edinburgh.  1878. 


year  ago  we  noticed  the  first  volume  of  the  “  Accounts  of  the 
High  Treasurer,”  and  now  we  have  the  first  instalment  of  the 
Exchequer  Rolls.  The  nature  of  the  accounts  entered  on  these 
rolls  varies  little  from  those  of  the  High  Treasurer,  but  they  are  of 
much  earlier  date,  the  office  of  Treasurer  not  having  been  known  in 
Scotland  until  it  was  introduced  by  James  I.  Before  his  reign  the 
collection  and  disbursement  of  the  Royal  revenue  was  entrusted  to 
the  Great  Chamberlain,  whose  name  as  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
Crown  is  first  found  in  the  reign  of  David  I.  In  his  preface 
Mr.  Burnett  explains  the  nature  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  office, 
which  made  him  a  very  important  person  in  the  State.  The  Royal 
revenue  was  drawn  from  the  rents  of  the  Crown  lands,  the  feudal 
dues  payable  by  the  Crown  vassals,  fines  and  escheats,  the  burgbal 
fermes,  and  the  great  customs.  Money  was  only  raised  by  taxation 
when  required  in  some  great  national  emergency.  From  these 
various  sources  the  income  of  the  Crown  was  collected  by  the 
sheriff's,  the  provosts  of  the  burghs,  and  the  customars.  and 'they 
had  to  account  for  it  to  the  Chamberlain.  But  as  they  were  pay¬ 
masters  as  well  as  collectors,  but  little  of  the  actual  money  ever 
reached  his  hands.  Out  of  the  revenue  he  had  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  King's  household  and  all  the  other  branches  of  the 
public  expenditure.  lie  had  also  jurisdiction  over  the  burghs, 
and  was  expected  to  regulate  their  trade  aud  ensure  that 
they  were  properly  governed.  The  accounts  of  the  Great 
Chamberlain  and  of  his  deputies  were  audited  in  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  at  irregular  intervals,  and  they  were  then  en¬ 
grossed  on  parchment  for  preservation.  These  are  the  Exchequer 
Rolls  which  we  have  now  an  opportunity  of  examining,  and  thus 
arriving  at  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  money  which 
yearly  found  its  way  into  the  treasury  of  the  King  of  Scots,  and 
the  way  in  which  he  spent  it.  Apart  from  the  interest  the  entries 
in  the  accounts  must  have  for  the  student  of  history,  they  contain 
much  curious  matter  which  may  well  claim  the  notice  of  any 
intelligent  reader,  as  it  sets  before  him  in  a  way  that  cannot  he 
gainsaid  the  extent  and  progress  of  commerce  and  civilization, 
and  the  social  state  of  the  people,  during  a  period  of  which 
almost  all  the  historic  records  have  disappeared.  And  surely  a 
faint  flavour  of  the  fascination  attached  to  gossip  about  the 
private  doiugs  of  our  owu  Royal  Family  gives  a  relish  to  the  peep 
iuto  the  private  chambers  of  their  grandfathers,  a  score  of  degrees 
removed,  to  he  gained  by  looking  through  the  pages  of  these 
curious  old  accounts.  We  there  find  that,  instead  of  polo  or  pigeon- 
shooting,  Alexander  III.  amused  himself  with  hawking  and  hunt¬ 
ing  ;  and  that  the  better  to  enjoy  this  favourite  diversion  he  made 
new  parks  round  his  castles,  the  expense  of  the  palings  whereof,  as 
well  as  sundry  charges  for  “  feeding  of  does  in  winter,”  and  pay¬ 
ments  to  a  fox-huuter  for  destroying  vermin,  aud  to  a  keeper  lor 
looking  after  the  rabbit-warren,  were  all  duly  entered  at  the 
Exchequer.  And  who  that  has  ever  read  the  lion-like  exploits  of 
the  Bruce  can  fail  to  feel  interested  in  hearing  that  in  after  days 
when  his  kingdom  was  assured  to  him,  he  delighted  much  in  a  tame 
lion,  and  took  it  about  from  place  to  place,  and  that  its  food  yearly 
cost  61.  13s.  4 cl.  ?  We  cannot  hut  wish  to  know  whether  the  man 
who  as  an  outlawed  wanderer  had  learnt  a  valuable  lesson  from 
watching  the  toil  of  a  spider  found  as  much  instruction  from 
studying  the  habits  of  this  larger  pet.  The  burgh  of  Perth  had 
to  pay  the  wages  of  this  favourite’s  keeper,  and  to  pay  for  the 
hire  of  a  house  for  him.  I11  the  matter  of  lodging  the  lion 
seems  to  have  been  better  put  up  than  his  betters  in  having 
a  house  all  to  himself,  for  in  striking  illustration  of  the  scanty 
accommodation  of  the  palaces  of  those  times  we  find  that  the 
Queen  and  her  two  sisters  had  hut  one  bed-room  amongst  them. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  information  as  to  the  eatables  and  drink¬ 
ables  supplied  for  the  table  of  the  kings  and  queens.  Eels  must 
have  been  a  very  favourite  dainty  and  were  consumed  in  incredible 
quantities.  From  the  lake  of  Cluny  alone  in  Alexander’s  days 
there  were  taken  seven  hundred  eels  for  the  King's  use  and  nine 
score  for  the  Queen’s.  On  another  occasion  we  find  the  Bishop  of 
St.  Andrew’s  sending  a  present  of  six  thousand  eels  to  the  King, 
and  eels  by  the  thousand  were  a  favourite  and  acceptable  offering. 
If  one  may  judge  from  the  enormous  quantity  consumed,  it  seems 
more  than  probable  that  the  several  heroes  of  song  who  were  said 
to  he  poisoned  by  adders  under  the  guise  of  “  eels  boiled  in  brew  ” 
really  died  of  over-eating  themselves  on  bond  fide  eels. 

The  rolls  here  published  are  of  two  kinds  ;  the  one,  the  oldest 
original  roll  in  the  Exchequer,  dating  from  1326;  the  other  two 
fragmentary  parts  of  an  earlier  roll,  the  original  of  which  is 
lost,  hut  which  have  been  preserved  in  a  very  careful  copy  made 
by  the  first  Earl  of  Haddington  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
very  early  date  of  these  fragments  makes  them  specially  valuable  to 
the  antiquary.  The  one  extends  from  1262  to  1266,  the  other 
from  1288  to  1290.  Thus  it  comes  that  the  accounts  given  us  in 
this  volume,  which  closes  with  the  year  1359,  extend  from  the 
reign  of  Alexander  III.  to  the  captivity  of  David  II.,  and  cover 
the  period  occupied  in  resisting  the  encroachments  of  Edward  and 
the  great  struggle  for  national  life.  During  that  struggle  the 
account-books  are  closed,  but  they  enter  very  fully  into  the  details 
of  the  reign  of  Robert  Bruce  aud  his  successor.  It  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  find  two  periods  in  the  whole  history  of  Scotland  that 
would  contrast  more  strikingly  than  the  time  when  the  accounts 
in  this  volume  begin  and  the  time  when  they  close.  On  the  one 
hand  we  see  the  kingdom  well  cultivated,  well  ruled,  enjoying  the 
blessings  of  a  long  peace,  and  the  settled  administration  of  a  wise 
and  popular  King ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  her  after  the  lapse 
of  three-quarters  of  a  century  sadly  diminished  in  material  pros¬ 
perity  and  impoverished  by  a  long  war,  rent  by  the  feuds  of  those 
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verv  nobles  who  had  preserved  her  life,  with  a  young  King  more  a 
shadow  than  a  power  in  the  State,  and  now  actually  a  prisoner  in 
a  foreign  land,  while  no  one  knows  how  the  money  for  his  ransom 
is  to  be  scraped  together.  And  it  says  little  for  the  administration 
of  iustice  that,  while  evil-doers  were  rife,  one  element  of  the  Royal 
revenue— to  wit,  the  fines  to  be  imposed  for  evil  deeds— was  found 

altogether  wanting.  ,  , 

The  statistics  to  be  gathered  from  the  accounts  of  Alexander  s 
reign  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  high  state  of  prosperity 
ascribed  to  the  country  in  the  well-known  verse  of  the  old  ballad 
^reserved  by  Wyntoun  was  no  idle  dream  of  the  poet.  The 
quantity  of  grain  grown  shows  that  the  land  was  well  cultivated, 
and  the'  Court  and  nobles  lived  so  luxuriously  that  the  people 
could  not  have  fared  badly.  Besides  the  twenty-three  great  castles 
afterwards  placed  in  the  hands  of  Edward  the  King  must  have 
owned  houses  and  estates  all  over  the  Lowlands.  And  the  accounts 
for  the  expenses  of  his  household  show  that  he  and  his  Corn  t 
moved  frequently  from  one  to  another.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  as  yet  Edinburgh  made  no  pretension  to  the  honours  o 
a  capital  city.  Stirling  and  Forfar  Castles  were  the  favourite  re¬ 
sorts  of  Alexander.  In  the  summer  of  1263  he  and  his  Queen 
held  their  Court  at  Forfar  for  twenty-nine  weeks,  and  the  notices 
of  the  supplies  provided  for  their  consumption  prove  that  there 
was  no  lack  of  good  cheer  both  for  man  and  beast : 

The  supplies  consumed  during  that  sojourn  included  forty-eight  beeves, 
twenty-five  swine  from  the  adjacent  forest  thirty  sheep  brought  from 
Barry!  and  forty  from  the  Grange  of  Strathylif  (now  Glemsla),  sixty  s  one 
of  cheese,  three  hundred  and  eleven  fowls,  17  chalders  ii  bolls  of  malt,  3 
chalders  2  bolls  of  barley,  and  38  chalders  8  bolls  of  fodder  ;  and  them  was 
also  a  special  provision  of  barley  and  fodder,  though  not  of  malt,  for  the 
Queen’s  use.  The  lake  of  Cluny,  which,  in  common  with  other  lakes  and 

ponds  attached  to  royal  residences,  produced  multitudes  of  eels,  was  made 

to  yield  seven  hundred  for  the  King’s  use,  and  mnescore  for  the  Queen  s. 

Ale  was  the  national  drink  at  this  time,  and  must  have  been 
largely  consumed  by  men,  women,  and  children.  In  one  ol  the 
sheriffs’  accounts,  4I  bolls  of  malt  are  entered  as  supplied  for  the 
u«e  of  the  Prince  of  Scotland  in  the  space  of  one  year  and  a  halt, 
though  the  poor  child's  age  was  only  two  years.  The  swine  that 
grazed  in  herds  in  the  royal  forests  afforded  the  animal  food  of  the 
common  people,  so  that  the  prejudice  against  pork  so  general  in 
Scotland  must  have  sprung  up  at  a  later  date.  A  sow  at  this  time 
cost  eighteenpence,  while  a  sheep  was  only  worth  a  shilling,  a 
croslino-  twopence-halfpenny,  and  a  hen  a  penny.  What  the 
domestic  architecture  of  Scotland  at  that  time  was  like  we  have 
no  means  of  finding  out;  but,  when  any  of  the  Kings  houses  were 
added  to  or  repaired,  the  sums  paid  for  timber,  planking,  and  rool- 
inc,  and  carpenters’  wages  are  entered  ;  but,  as  there  is  no  mention 
of° stones  or  masons,  the  omission  goes  far  to  prove  that  wood  was 
still  the  material  most  in  use-  in  building’.  That  they  were  sur- 
rounded  by  gardens  and  parks  is  proved  beyond  a  doubt  by  the 
entries  of  wages  paid  to  the  gardeners  and  for  repairing  of  fences. 
It  is  interesting  to  find  even  the  “  gamyn  and  glee  of  the  old 
son"  confirmed' by  an  item  of  16I.  2s.  9 d.  for  the  King  s  expenses 
at  play,  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  price  ol  fifty  horses.  After  such 
a  picture  of  the  prosperity  produced  by  a  long  peace  and  strong 
government,  it  is  sad  to  find  that  immediately  after  the  King  s 
death  civil  war  broke  out,  stirred  up  by  Robert  Bruce,  Earl  ot 
Carrick,  the  grandfather  of  the  national  hero,  and  that  the 
sheriffs  of  Dumfries  and  Wigtoun  had  to  report  lands  as  having 
been  wasted  and  lain  two  years  uncultivated  in  consequence 

There  is  a  blank  in  the  rolls  from  the  death  of  Alexander  until 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Robert  Bruce.  During  that  troubled  period 
of  eighteen  years  of  war,  Scotland  had  gone  backwards  in  material 
prosperity  and  civilization;  and,  though  by  a  great  effort  her 
existence  as  a  nation  had  been  secured,  the  power  of  the  nobles 
had  been  so  greatly  increased  that  the  commons  were  less  inde¬ 
pendent  than  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  struggle.  In  the 
dark  age  of  feudal  tyranny  which  follows,  the  monasteries  and  the 
burghs  alone  keep  alive  the  consciousness  of  other  forces  in  the 
world  than  those  of  tyranny  and  terror.  The  burghs  had  been  ad¬ 
vancin'"  in  importance  all  through  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen¬ 
turies.0  There  seems  to  have  been  a  leas-ue  among  them  similar  to 
that  of  the  Continental  Hans  Towns.  Their  “  Free  Hanse  ”  had 
been  confirmed  in  the  time  of  William  the  Lion.  They  had  their 
own  code  of  burghal  laws  and  their  own  Council,  called  the 
“  Court  of  the  Four  Burghs”— the  four  burghs  there  represented 
being  Berwick,  Roxburgh,  Edinburgh,  and  Stirling.  The  first 
time°  that  these  representatives  sat  in  the  great  Council  of  the 
Nation  was  at  the  Parliament  of  Cambuskenueth  in  1326.  It  is 
in  this  year  that  the  Exchequer  Roll,  of  which  the  original  is 
preserved,  begins.  But  there  was  not  the  violent  enmity  between 
the  baronetage  and  the  burghers  in  Scotland  which  we  find  in 
other  countries.  In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  points  of  her  history, 
Scotland  stands  alone.  A  duke  or  an  earl  who  sets  up  his  sons 
in  trade  is  only  following  the  national  custom.  In  very  early 
times  it  was  by  no  means  uncommon  for  the  younger  sons  ot  lairds 
to  become  merchants  without  thinking  that  they  thereby  forfeited 
anv  of  the  privileges  of  their  class.  The  burghal  accounts  are  a 
very  important  class  of  the  Exchequer  Rolls.  They  are  of  two 
kinds — those  of  the  provosts,  baillies,  or  farmers  of  the  burghs,  and 
those  of  the  customars.  The  yearly  rents  originally  paid  by  each 
burgher  to  the  Crown  were  now  farmed  to  the  provosts,  who,  in 
consideration  thereof,  paid  a  certain  sum  annually.  The  receipts 
of  the  forests,  rabbit-warrens,  and  fisheries  were  generally  included 
in  the  rents  farmed  by  the  provosts.  The  accounts  of  the  supplies 


furnished  to  the  Royal  household  give  some  curious  information  as  to 
the  special  articles  of  produce  or  commerce  of  the  several  towns.  Ihus 
Avr  habitually  supplied  herrings  and  haddocks,  F  orfar  eels,  Grail 
rabbits  from  'the  Isle  of  Man,  with  herrings  and  porpoises,  and 
Perth  salmon,  as  well  as  foreign  cloth,  furs,  spices,  and  con¬ 
fections.”  The  customars  were  officers  appointed  to  collect 
the  Kind’s  great  customs,  and  the  petty  customs  were  levied  hy 
the  provosts  along  with  the  burgh  rents.  Free-trade  in  imports 
was  the  rule  in  Scotland  up  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century , 
and  a  note  of  the  editor  draws  attention  to  an  Act  of  1597,  in  the 
preamble  to  which  the  King  of  Scots  declares  his  intention  ol  fol¬ 
low  in"  the  example  of  other  sovereigns  and  levying  an  import  due. 
The  Great  Custom  was  levied  on  exports  of  wool,  woollells,  and 
hides,  and  the  customars  had  to  render  an  account  of  the  quantity  of 
these  exported,  the  number  of  vessels  in  which  they  had  been  shipped, 
and  the  amount  of  duty  paid.  No  merchandise  liable  to  this  duty 
could  be  shipped  without  a  “  cocket  ’  or  certificate  that  it  had  paid 
the  great  custom.  Every  burgh  had  its  cocket  seal  and  clerk  ot 
the  cocket,  and  the  grant  of  a  cocket  made  one  of  the  powers  ot 
re"ality  that  were  entrusted  to  divers  lords,  both  lay  and  spiritual. 
The  accounts  for  the  wedding  expenses  of  Robert  Bruce  s  son  David 
are  very  circumstantial,  as  are  those  which  shortly  follow  them 
for  the  King’s  funeral.  From  these  we  learn  that  the  maible 
monument  made  in  Paris,  which  was  put  up  over  the  Bruce  s 
tomb,  was  commissioned  during  his  lifetime.  After  Bruce  s  death 
a  civil  war  stirred  up  hy  the  English  began,  and  the  country  was 
soon  in  as  poor  a  plight  as  it  had  been  during  the  War  ot  Inde¬ 
pendence,  and  the  accounts  of  this  period  that  have  been  preseived 
are  very  fragmentary.  The  young  King  and  Queen  were  sent  to 
France' to  be  out  of  the  way  of  danger,  and  lodged  by  the  Trench 
Kin"  in  Chateau  Guillard.  There  they  remained  seven  years  ;  and 
though  Froissart  declares  that  they  lived  at  the  expense  ol  tlieir 
entertainer,  the  accounts  of  supplies  sent  them  from  their  own 
country  contradict  this,  and  are  on  a  very  liberal  scale  when 
the  distracted  and  devastated  state  of  Scotland  is  taken  into 
account.  The  extent  of  the  damage  done  to  the  country  during 
these  ten  years  was  very  great.  In  1331  the  balance  received  by 
the  Chamberlain  from  the  sheriffs,  provosts,  and  customars  was 
3  774 l.  3s.  gkd. ;  in  1342  it  was  not  a  third  of  that  sum,  being  only 
1 !  1 98/.  gs.  4 \d.  The  claims  for  abatement  of  rent  from  the  burghs 
on  the  plea  of  wasting  and  burning  are  many.  In  this  same  year 
all  that  could  be  got  out  of  Perth  for  the  Martinmas  term  was 
36s.  5<7.  from  the  burgh  tenants,  40s.  from  the  mill,  and  482  salmon 
from  the  fishings ;  while  before  the  war  it  had  paid  i6o(.  yearly. 

Like  a  skilful  feuilletoniste  the  editor  closes  this,  the  first  part  of 
his  work,  at  a  moment  of  great  interest.  For  the  ways  and  means 
that  were  found  for  raising  the  King’s  ransom  we  are  referred  to 
the  next  part.  There  is  another  bait  hung  out  to  whet  the 
reader’s  anxiety  for  the  appearance  of  the  second  volume.  This 
is  the  expectation  of  a  list  of  the  Chamberlains  from,  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  office,  as  complete  as  the  materials  furnished  by  au¬ 
thentic  documents  will  allow  of  its  being  made,  which  is  promised 
in  a  foot-note  to  the  preface.  The  preface  itself,  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Burnett,  is  excellent  in  every  respect.  Mr.  Burnett  not  only 
draws  attention  to  the  chief  points  of  interest  in  the  accounts,  but 
has  also  succeeded  in  explaining  with  great  clearness  and  simpli¬ 
city  the  intricate  fiscal  system  of  Scotland.  The  name  of  the 
lamented  Dr.  Stuart,  which  appears  side  by  side  with  Mr.  Burnett’s 
on  the  title-page,  cannot  be  passed  by  without  an  expression  of 
deep  regret  that  his  learned  fellow-worker  has  not  been  spared  to 
assist  in  completing  a  work  which  is  admirably  begun. 


THE  GAMEKEEPER  AT  HOME.* 

nnilE  Gamekeeper  at  Home  is  the  reprint  of  a  series  of  sketches 
A  of  rural  life  and  natural  history  which  appeared  originally  in 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  ;  and  we  have  seldom  met  with  a  collection 
of  the  kind  which  seemed  better  worth  preserving.  We  do 
not  need  the  author’s  assurance  that  his  facts  have  been  gathered 
from  personal  observation.  This  is  so  obvious  in  every  page  that, 
excepting  the  Natural  History  of  Selborne,  we  remember  nothing 
that  has  impressed  us  so  certainly  with  the  conviction  of  a  minute 
and  vivid  exactness.  The  author  has  been  bred  and  brought  up  in 
the  country.  As  a  boy,  we  can  imagine  him  the  counterpart  of 
Master  Martin,  the  memorable  “  old  madman  ”  of  Tom  Brown’s 
Schooldays;  although  he  must  have  escaped  that  young  enthusiast’s 
more  objectionable  eccentricities.  We  can  see  him  following  at 
the  heels  of  keepers,  making  friends  with  ratcatchers,  rabbiters, 
mole-trappers,  et  id  genus  omne /.poking  about  the  enclosures  of 
woodland  farms,  and  trespassing  in  plantations  at  the  peril  of  his 
neck,  especially  in  the  bird-nesting  season.  As  he  grew  in  years, 
these  tastes  must  have  grown  stronger,  with  the  increasing  avidity 
of  knowledge  that  stimulated  his  inquisitiveness.  The  unobservant 
inhabitant  of  the  country  who  seldom  uses  his  eyes,  and  still  more 
the  casual  cocknev  visitor,  knows  little  or  nothing  ot  its  manifold 
charms.  He  is  struck  with  a  pleasing  view,  he  enjoys  the  song  of 
the  birds,  and,  as  he  admires  the  flickering  play  of  the  light  on  the 
folia"e,  is  dimly  conscious  of  the  awakening  of  latent  suscepti¬ 
bilities.  In  wet  weather  or  in  the  depth  of  the  winter  he  finds 
the  country  as  dull  as  the  gloom  is  depressing.  It  is  very  different 
with  the  man  who  loves  nature  for  nature  s  sake,  as  does  the  writer 
of  these  delightful  sketches.  To  him  all  seasons  are  full  of  interest, 

*  The  Gamekeeper  at  Home  ;  or,  Sketches  of  Natural  History  and  Rural 
Life.  London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.  1878. 
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although  he  may  prefer  the  long  bright  days,  the  balmy  air,  and  the 
sunshine.  His  faculties  are  always  so  keenly  on  the  stretch,  that  he 
forgets  or  ignores  material  disagreeables.  He  is  watching  the  flight 
of  birds  or  establishing  their  identity  by  their  notes.  He  carefully 
marks  the  dates  of  their  arrival  or  departure.  He  is  curious  in 
the  botany  of  the  fields  and  the  hedgerows  ;  insects  in  their  way 
have  just  as  much  interest  for  him  as  the  higher  types  of  animal 
existence  ;  as  he  walks  he  is  instinctively  examining  the  ground, 
looking  out  for  “  sign  ”  with  the  sharpness  of  an  Indian.  The 
more  he  has  learned,  the  more  be  longs  to  learn;  there  are  innu¬ 
merable  puzzles  he  is  eager  to  solve,  and  the  solution  can  only  be 
arrived  at  by  an  indefatigable  collection  of  facts.  Enthusiasm, 
patience,  and  a  fellow-feeling  with  the  beasts  are  the  indispensable 
qualities  of  the  field  naturalist,  and  nothing  is  too  insignificant  for 
him  to  notice.  Except  for  an  occasional  date,  he  scarcely  needs  a 
note-book.  The  things  that  address  themselves  so  directly  to  his 
sympathies  tend  to  impress  themselves  indelibly  on  his  memory. 
Whether  he  is  chatting  or  writing  on  his  favourite  subjects,  one 
point  naturally  suggests  another,  so  that  the  simpler  threads  of  his 
ideas  are  apt  to  get  entangled  in  his  associations.  This  indeed  is  the 
chief  and  almost  the  only  fault  we  can  find  in  this  singularly  fasci¬ 
nating  volume.  The  author  is  tempted  into  digressions  ;  he  wastes 
most  interesting  matter  by  gratuitously  condensing  it,  occasionally 
dismissing  with  a  passing  allusion  a  theme  which  might  have  been 
expanded  into  a  chapter.  After  all,  these  are  errors  that  can  be 
easily  repaired.  The  writer  has  only  to  go  over  the  ground  again, 
reaping  or  gleaning  after  himself;  and  perhaps  a  gossipy  and 
somewhat  desultory  style  is  the  best  suited  to  his  favourite  sub¬ 
jects.  For  the  naturalist’s  walk  is  a  time  of  expectation  that  leads 
on  to  a  series  of  sensations  and  surprises,  and  his  plans  for  the 
day,  as  well  as  his  pace,  must  be  regulated  by  circumstances 
beyond  his  control.  Like  Martin  Poyser’s  children  following 
their  parents  to  the  church,  he  is  always  leaving  the  beaten 
track,  and  questing  like  a  spaniel  in  the  roots  of  the  hedgerows. 

The  keeper  comes  in  naturally  as  the  central  figure  in  these 
scenes  of  country  life.  His  days,  and  often  his  nights,  are  passed 
in  the  solitudes  of  the  woods ;  his  professional  quickness  of  obser¬ 
vation  develops  with  constant  practice.  He  has  to  look  after  the 
game,  to  see  to  the  feeding  of  the  pheasants,  and  take  a  fatherly 
charge  of  the  young  and  feeble  in  their  helpless  infancy.  He  has 
to  guard  against  the  wiles  of  the  vermin,  and  lay  himself  out  to 
circumvent  them.  Eye  and  ear  are  ever  on  the  alert  as  he  slips 
stealthily  through  the  covers  with  his  gun  on  his  shoulder,  ready  to 
bring  it  to  the  present  at  a  moment’s  notice.  For  unlike  that  of  his 
master,  who  pays  so  dearly  for  his  whistle,  the  keeper’s  sport  lasts 
all  the  year  round.  Hawks,  carrion  crows,  and  magpies  are  never 
out  of  season,  and,  to  our  mind,  there  is  at  least  as  much  excite¬ 
ment  in  shooting  them  as  in  a  day  of  slaughter  among  the  partridges 
in  the  stubble.  And  the  keeper,  in  his  own  rough,  half-unconscious 
way,  becomes  a  keen  admirer  of  nature.  He  learns  to  know  and 
love  the  very  trees,  to  regard  them  with  a  tenderness  he  hardly 
feels  for  his  fellow-creatures.  For  the  keeper,  as  the  author  of  these 
sketches  points  out,  is  necessarily  somewhat  in  the  position  of  the 
descendants  of  Esau.  After  all,  he  is  more  or  less  of  a  spy  ;  it  is 
his  business  in  protecting  the  game  to  keep  watch  on  petty  tres¬ 
passes  and  depredations.  So  that,  although  the  better  class  of 
farmers  may  respect  him  and  give  him  a  kindly  welcome,  the 
labourers  are  apt  to  regard  him  as  an  enemy.  And  they  have  some 
reason,  though  he  may  be  merely  doing  his  duty.  For  the  author, 
who  evidently  knows  labourers  well,  explains  how  the  stolid,  inno¬ 
cent-looking  lout  may  be  the  most  mischievous  and  systematic  of 
poachers.  He  lounges  indolently  along  the  foot-path  where  he 
has  a  right  of  way,  keeping  a  bright  look-out  on  the  hare  and 
rabbit  runs.  He  may  have  his  gun  hidden  in  a  handy  heap 
of  leaves  near  the  spot  where  he  goes  about  his  daily  labour. 
When  he  has  watched  the  keeper  well  out  of  the  way, 
he  can  set  his  snares  or  take  a  quiet  shot;  with  ordi¬ 
nary  precautions  he  need  never  be  taken  red-handed  in  the 
act,  and  can  do  his  poaching  on  the  sly  with  comparative  impu¬ 
nity.  Consequently  the  keeper,  although  he  may  be  naturally 
good-natured,  is  disposed  to  deal  summary  justice  to  the  culprit's 
he  does  catch.  He  becomer  rather  free  in  the  use  of  his  stout  ash- 
cudgel,  and  he  has  neighbours  who  owe  him  a  grudge  for  the 
chastisement  they  have  thoroughly  deserved.  If  villagers  of  loose 
habits  were  more  given  to  reading,  the  keeper  would  have  little 
cause  to  be  grateful  to  the  author  of  these  exceedingly  lifelike 
sketches.  There  is  a  chapter  which  might  have  a  great  circula¬ 
tion  were  it  published  separately,  under  the  title  of  the  “Poacher's 
Best  Companion,  ’  so  wonderfully  minute  is  the  insight  it  gives 
into  the  tricks  of  the  poacher’s  craft.  He  is  told  where  he  had 
best  choose  his  quarters — “  in  a  village  at  the  edge  of  a  range  of 
downs,  fringed  with  large  woods  at  the  lower  slopes.”  There  he 
can  work  the  ground  according  to  the  weather  and  the  changes  of 
the  moon.  He  is  advised,  to  the  fraction  of  an  inch,  how  to  adjust 
his  snares  in  the  most  deadly  fashion,  and  we  may  quote  the  fol¬ 
lowing  as  a  specimen  of  the  writer’s  practical  wisdom : — 

Experience  is  required  to  set  the  trap  at  the  right  height  above  the 
ground.  It  is  measured  by  placing  the  clenched  fist  on  the  earth,  and  then 
putting  the  extended  thumb  of  the  other  open  hand  upon  it,  stretching  it 
out  as  in  the  action  of  spanning,  when  the  tip  of  the  little  finger  gives  the 
right  height  for  the  lower  bend  of  the  trap — that  is,  as  a  rule  ;  but  clever 
poachers  vary  it  slightly  to  suit  the  conformation  of  the  ground. 

We  do  not  fancy  that  the  rural  ne'er-do-wells  are  likely  to  come 
across  The  Gamekeeper  at  Home,  nor  will  it  probably  be  taken  in 
for  their  benefit  at  the  bars  of  village  pot-houses.  But  readers  of 
a  very  different  class  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  the  rare  gifts  of 


sympathetic  observation,  whether  the  author  is  simply  expatiating 
on  the  charms  of  nature  or  describing  the  habits  of  the  wild  crea¬ 
tures.  Here  we  have  him  sitting,  on  a  warm  summer  day,  half- 
hidden  in  a  great  dry  ditch,  comfortably  cushioned  on  the  mossy 
roots  of  an  oak  tree.  Each  sentence  enlightens  us  as  to  some  curious 
fact,  or  suggests  some  pleasant  theme  for  reflection.  The  ditch  is 
being  slowly  filled  up  with  the  sand  that  is  thrown  out  of  the 
rabbit-burrows.  The  accumulations  of  last  year’s  oak  leaves 
steadily  resist  decay,  while  they  taint  and  flavour  the  water  that 
drains  through  them  from  the  laud-springs  and  flows  down  to  the 
neighbouring  cottages.  He  describes  the  tiny  bit  of  natural 
shrubbery  that  forms  the  immediate  foreground.  He  gives  the 
very  tints  of  the  bark  of  the  hazel  stump  ;  the  variegation  of  the 
shades  of  the  trailing  ivy  with  the  exact  number  of  angles  in  its 
leaves.  The  rabbit-burrow  opening  near  his  ear  acts  as  a  kind  of 
telephone  to  transmit  and  intensify  the  distant  sounds.  He  lies 
and  listens  ;  he  hears  a  faint  rustle  ;  the  dead  leaves  in  the  ditch 
are  heaving  as  if  something  was  working  underneath,  and  then  a 
mole  emerges  and  shakes  himself,  throwing  the  particles  of  dust 
from  his  skin  with  a  shiver  like  that  of  a  dog  coming  out  of  the 
water.  While  we  are  waiting,  we  have  a  parenthetical  discus¬ 
sion  as  to  the  habits  of  moles.  Another  rustling,  but  this  time 
it  is  mice : — 

They  have  a  nervous  habit  of  progressing  in  short,  sharp  stages.  They 
rush  forward  seven  or  eight  indies  with  lightning-like  celerity — a  dim 
streak  seems  to  pass  before  your  eve  ;  then  they  stop  short  a  minute  or  two, 
and  again  make  another  dash.  This  renders  it  difficult  to  observe  them, 
especially  as  a  single  brown  leaf  is  sufficient  to  hide  one.  It  is  so  silent 
that  they  grow  bold,  and  play  their  antics  freely,  darting  to  and  fro,  round 
and  under  the  stoles,  chasing  each  other.  Sometimes  they  climb  the  bushes, 
running  along  the  upper  surface  of  the  boughs  that  chance  to  be  nearly 
horizontal. 

Another  charming  picture,  taken  in  precisely  identical  circum¬ 
stances,  is  that  of  the  author's  interview  with  a  rabbit,  when 
bunny,  popping  suddenly  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  burrow,  sits 
fascinated  by  the  presence  of  the  unexpected  watcher.  Then  there 
is  the  delightful  history  of  a  hollow  tree,  and  the  description  of 
the  species  of  life  that  swarms  in  it.  There  are  notes  on  the 
natural  history  of  the  fox  and  the  badger,  and  of  the  many  inte¬ 
resting  animals  that  are  classified  by  the  keeper  as  vermin, 
whether  they  go  upon  legs  or  wings.  We  call  attention  to 
these  notes  as  being  specially  picturesque,  and  they  are  illus¬ 
trated,  like  everything  else  in  the  book,  by  the  author’s  expe¬ 
riences  ;  but  indeed  the  lover  of  the  country  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  fascinated  whenever  he  may  happen  to  open  the  pages.  It 
is  a  small  volume,  and  not  expensive;  it  is  a  book  to  be  read  and 
kept  for  reference,  and  should  be  on  the  shelves  of  every  country 
gentleman's  library. 


SEBASTIAN  ON  TRADE-MARKS.* 

WHEN  a  man  calls  his  embrocation  for  horses’  legs  “  Neur- 
asthenhipposkelesterizo,”  or  his  patent  medicine  “Alexi- 
morhygiastikon,”  or  otherwise  advertises  goods  in  which  he  deals 
under  strange  titles  recalling  the  marvellous  compound  words  used 
by  Aristophanes  and  solemnly  translated  in  Liddell  and  Scott,  it 
is  but  natural  to  suppose  that  he  has  some  object  in  so  doing  beyond 
the  desire  to  display  his  often  inaccurate  classical  knowledge. 
Possibly  such  barbarous  appellations  attract  and  impress  the  vulgar 
on  the  principle  “  omue  ignotum  pro  magnifico”;  but  a  more 
legitimate  reason  for  their  use  is,  or  rather  was,  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that,  prior  to  the  Act  of  1875,  to  be  mentioned  presently,  a 
name  of  this  description  constituted,  under  certain  circumstances, 
a  trade-mark,  the  exclusive  right  to  which  secured  to  the  inventor 
considerable  advantages  in  the  sale  of  the  article  to  which  it  was 
appropriated.  As  soon  as  any  article  of  commerce  obtains  a  repu¬ 
tation  and  a  ready  sale,  a  host  of  persons  spring,  as  it  were,  from 
the  earth,  all  anxious  to  divert  from  the  original  inventor  to  their 
own  pockets  a  portion  of  the  gains  arising  from  his  successful  ven¬ 
ture.  To  obviate  this  and  secure  his  profits  to  himself  is  of  course 
a  primary  object  with  the  inventor.  He  may  resort  to  the  expe¬ 
dient  of  taking  out  a  patent,  or  be  able  to  rely  on  a  copyright ;  but 
the  former  is  an  expensive  process,  and  many  articles  are  brought 
into  the  market  which  cannot  be  made  the  subject  of  either  patent  or 
copyright.  Every  one  has  a  right  to  manufacture  an  article  not 
protected  by  either  of  these  means,  if  he  can  do  so,  and  thus  far 
the  inventor  is  unable  to  guard  himself  against  legitimate  com¬ 
petition.  Or,  again,  one  particular  manufacturer  of  a  well-known 
article  of  commerce  may,  by  reason  of  peculiar  facilities  or  the 
exercise  of  special  care  and  skill,  have  attained  pre-eminent  and 
recognized  success  in  its  production,  and  he,  no  less  than  the 
inventor,  is  entitled  to  secure  to  himself  the  fruits  of  his  natural 
advantages  or  diligence.  Here,  however,  there  can  be  no  ground 
for  seeking  the  protection  of  either  patent  or  copyright.  But,  in 
commerce  at  least,  there  is  a  good  deal  in  a  name ;  and  whether  it 
be  that  of  an  article  itself  or  of  the  manufacturer  of  the  article,  or 
whether  the  function  of  a  name  as  denoting  a  thing  be  performed 
by  some  equally  distinctive  mark,  the  public  soon  get  to  associate 
certain  qualities  and  characteristics  with  the  denomination  or  mark 
under  which  they  have  purchased  goods  which  have  turned  out  satis¬ 
factorily.  Thus  the  persons  who  enter  into  competition  with  the 
original  inventor,  or  who  find  the  successful  manufacturer  dis¬ 
tancing  them  in  the  market,  are  too  apt  to  make  up  for  their  lack 

*  The  Law  af  Trade  Marks  and  their  Registration.  By  Lewis  Boyd 
Sebastian,  B.C.L.,  M.A.,  &c.  London  :  Stevens  <fc  Sons.  1878. 
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of  invention  or  skill  by  endeavouring  to  palm  off  their  own  goods 
as  being  identical  with,  and  not  merely  similar  to,  those  which  have 
acquired  reputation  by  their  novelty  or  quality.  To  prevent  such 
subterfuges,  which  work  a  palpable  wrong  on  the  inventor  or 
manufacturer,  and  also  on  the  public — since,  even  if  the  latter  obtain 
an  article  of  equal  quality  to  that  which  they  suppose  they  are 
obtaining,  they  are  still  influenced  by  a  misrepresentation — the 
law  long  ago  recognized  the  principle  that  a  man  who  denotes 
his  manufactures  by  a  distinguishing  mark  or  name  acquires, 
under  certain  conditions,  an  exclusive  right  to  that  mark 
or  name  against  all  the  world,  and  is  entitled  to  protection 
against  the  unauthorized  use  of  it.  This  was  apparently  the 
starting  point  of  the  Law  of  Trade-Marks.  The  perverted  ingc- 
nuity  of  unscrupulous  rivals  has  always  been  assiduously  applied 
to  sailing  as  near  the  wind  as  possible,  so  as  at  the  same  time  to 
delude  the  public  and  keep  within  the  law,  and  thus  a  mass  of 
case-law  has  gathered  round  the  subject.  The  recent  Lades 
Marks  Registration  Act  of  1875  put  the  law  on  a  somewhat  new 
footing,  and  it  has  been  just  long  enough  in  operation  to  enable  Mr. 
Sebastian  to  treat  of  it  effectively  in  his  book,  and  illustrate  its 
principles  by  some  reported  cases. 

At  the  outset  of  his  work  Mr.  Sebastian  states  the  broad  prin¬ 
ciple  underlying  the  whole  law  of  trade-marks  in  much  the  same 
terms  that  we  have  employed  above — namely,  that  “  a  man  is  not 
to  sell  his  own  goods  under  the  pretence  that  they  are  the  goods  of 
another  man ;  he  cannot  be  permitted  to  practise  such  a  deception, 
nor  to  use  the  means  which  contribute  to  that  end.  ’  lie  then  deals 
briefly  with  the  various  remedies  afforded  by  the  Courts  in  cases  of 
infringement— the  suit  in  Chancery  for  an  account  and  injunction, 
the  action  at  common  law  for  damages  (these. two  being  now  prac¬ 
tically  amalgamated),  and  lastly  the  criminal  prosecution  for 
obtaining  money  by  false  pretences,  or  under  the  especial  provisions 
of  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act,  1862.  It  is  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  liberality  of  our  legal  system  that  the  trade-marks  of 
foreigners,  and  even  of  alien  enemies,  should  be  recognized  in  the 
English  Courts,  no  less  than  those  of  British  subjects.  Mr. 
Sebastian’s  second  chapter  deals  with  the  question  “  What  is  a 
trade-mark  ?  ”  and  he  quotes  a  recent  decision  of  the  present 
Master  of  the  Rolls  which  supplies  a  very  accurate  and  concise 
definition.  The  original  idea  of  a  trade-mark  included  any  dis¬ 
tinctive  mark  or  device  in  any  way  affixed  to  the  article  sold,  or 
any  characteristic  feature  of  the  ai'ticle  itself;  but  the  Act  of  1875 
has  considerably  narrowed  the  field  from  which  such  marks  or 
devices  may  be  selected,  by  only  admitting  to  registration  and  its 
consequent  advantages  trade-marks  falling  within  one  of  the 
following  classes : — 

A  name  of  an  individual  or  firm  printed,  impressed,  or  woven  in  some 
particular  or  distinctive  manner  ;  or  . 

A  written  signature  or  copy  of  a  written  signature  of  an  individual  or 
tfirm  i  or 

A  distinctive  device,  mark,  heading,  label,  or  ticket.  And  there  may  be 
added  to  any  one  or  more  of  the  said  particulars  any  letters,  words,  or 
figures,  or  combination  of  letters,  words,  or  figures  ;  also 

Any  special  and  distinctive  word  or  words,  or  combination  of  figures  and 
letters,  used  as  a  trade-mark  before  the  passing  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  Sebastian  quotes  this  part  of  the  Act  at  p.  17,  and  points 
out  some  of  the  advantages  arising  from  its  provisions.  The  most 
obvious  way  of  distinguishing  or  designating  a  manufacture  is  by 
a  combination  of  its  own  name  and  the  manufacturer’s.  Thus  in 
a  well-known  case  Mr.  Burgess  made  a  preparation  of  anchovies 
which  he  naturally  enough  labelled  and  sold  as“  Burgess's  Essence 
of  Anchovies,”  and  which  obtained  celebrity  and  a  ready  sale 
under  that  title.  But  Mr.  Burgess  had  a  brother  who  saw  his 
opportunity,  and  who  also  started  a  commodity  under  the  name 
of  “  Burgess’s  Essence  of  Anchovies,”  and  both  the  Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor  Kindersley  and  the  then  Lords  Justices  refused  at  the 
instance  of  the  first  brother  to  restrain  him  from  so  doing; 
Sir  J.  L.  Knight-Bruce  delivering  the  epigrammatic  dictum 
that  “  all  the  Queen’s  subjects  have  a  right  to  sell  their 
articles  in  their  own  names,  and  not  the  less  so  that  they  bear  the 
same  name  as  their  fathers.”  From  this  case  it  was  sought  to  be 
deduced  that  a  man’s  name  could  never  be  used  as  a  valid  trade¬ 
mark  ;  but  Lord  Hatherley,  when  Vice-Chancellor,  speedily  de¬ 
molished  this  contention,  intimating  that  in  his  opinion  a  man's 
name  was  “  as  strong  an  instance  of  trade-mark  as  could  be  sug¬ 
gested,”  and  adding  that  it  was  subject  “  only  to  this  inconvenience, 
that,  if  a  Mr.  Jones  or  a  Mr.  Brown  relied  on  his  name,  he  might 
find  it  a  very  inadequate  security.” 

It  is  clear,  without  further  explanation,  how  the  Act  obviates 
the  difficulty  arising  out  of  the  unquestionable  right  of  every  man 
to  use  his  own  name,  and  enables  any  manufacturer  whose  name 
happens  to  be  a  common  one  to  avail  himself  of  the  most  natural 
and  rational  form  of  trade-mark.  It  moreover  tends  strongly  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  misdirected  exercise  of  invention  which  gives  rise 
to  outlandish  cacophonous  designations,  since  no  word,  however 
unique  and  unpronounceable,  is,  if  used  for  the  first  time  since 
1875,  entitled  of  itself  to  registration  as  a  trade-mark.  The  use 
of  words  as  trade-marks  was  always  objectionable,  since  people 
who  adopted  them  as  such  were  perforce  driven  to  invent 
fantastic  or  extravagant  appellations,  lest  others  should  be  able 
to  justify  their  use  as  being  merely  descriptive  of  the  article  they 
were  intended  to  denote,  everybody  having  as  much  right  to  call 
u  thing  by  its  right  name  as  he  has  to  call  himself  by  his 
own  name.  Thus  a  plaintiff  in  a  case  quoted  by  Mr.  Sebastian, 
who  sold  “  Paraffin  Oil,”  sought  to  restrain  the  defendant  from 
selling  “Kerosene,  or  American  Paraffin  Oil”;  but  Lord 


Hatherley,  as  Vice-Chancellor,  refused  the  injunction,  saying 

of  the  defendant’s  article,  “  It  is  paraffin,  and  it  is  oil ;  therefore 
paraffin  oil.  There  is  paraffin  in  it,  and  paraffin  to  be  obtained 
from  it,  and  it  is  American.”  Similar  decisions  have  been  given 
in  American  cases  cited  by  the  author,  where  the  names  adopted 
were  such  as  “  Club  House  Gin,”  “  Extract  of  Night  Blooming 
Cereus,”  “  Ferrophosporate  Elixir  of  Calisaya  Bark,”  and  “  De¬ 
siccated  Codfish.”  On  the  other  hand, “  Medicated  Mexican  Balm” 
has  been  held  to  be  so  “  extravagantly  ridiculous  ”  a  name  as  to  bo 
capable  of  constituting  a  trade-mark.  Geographical  names  have 
frequently  occasioned  the  like  difficulties,  since,  unless  such  name 
is  clearly  taken  for  purposes  of  fraud,  a  man  has  unquestionably  a 
right  to  describe  a  product  by  the  name  of  the  place  where  it  i3 
produced.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  new  names  adopted  since  1875 
are  not  recognized  by  the  Act  as  trade-marks,  they  are  outside  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  which  prohibit  any  proceedings  for  infringe¬ 
ment  of  a  trade-mark  as  defined  therein  unless  it  be  registered;  and 
it  would  therefore  appear  that  proceedings  for  infringement  of  such 
irregular  trade-marks  may  still  be  taken,  if  actual  user,  for  which, 
in  the  case  of  recognized  trade-marks,  registration  is  substituted, 
can  be  proved,  a  point  which  Mr.  Sebastian  has,  so  far  as  we  can 

ascertain,  failed  to  notice.  . 

We  pass  over  with  regret  the  chapter  where  Mr.  Sebastian 
expounds  more  fully  the  various  remedies  afforded  in  cases  of  in¬ 
fringement,  and  the  method  in  which  the  right  to  a  trade-maik 
may  be  acquired,  lost,  and  transferred,  in  order  to  arrive  at  another 
branch  of  the  subject— namely,  cases  analogous  to  trade-mark  cases 
in  which,  as  the  author  puts  it,  “  the  Court  has  restrained  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  fraud  by  one  person  at  the  expense  of  another,  the  means 
adopted  to  perpetrate  the  fraud  resembling  to  some  extent  the  in¬ 
fringement  of  a  trade-mark,  but  yet  being  distinguishable  there¬ 
from.”  The  cases  of  this  description  most  familiar  to  the  public 
are  those  in  which  the  name  of  one  person  or  firm  has  been 
wrongfully  assumed  or  imitated  by  another  for  the  purpose  ol 
drawing  away  his  or  its  custom ;  or  where  an  ex-membei 
or  ex-servant  of  a  firm  of  reputation,  who  has  set  up  in  busi¬ 
ness  for  himself,  utilizes  his  former  connexion  by  announcing 
himself  as  “A.,  late  of  B.  and  Co,”  the  “A.,  late  of”  being 
far  less  conspicuous  than  the  “  B.  and  Co.’  Of  course,  as  Mi. 
Sebastian  remarks  (p.  157),  such  a  person  “  is  entitled  to  derive 
what  benefit  he  may  from  a  fair  statement  of  the  iact  of  his  former 
employment,  .  .  .  but  such  statement  must  be  made  in  an  unam¬ 
biguous  way,  and  not  in  such  a  manner  as  to  induce  the  belief  that 
the  tradesman  in  question  is  selling  the  goods  of  his  former  firm  01 
employer.”  A  very  amusing  instance  of  this  class  of  deception,  to 
which  Mr.  Sebastian  refers,  occurred  some  time  ago.  A  Mr.  Cave 
had  a  large  business  as  a  basket-maker ;  another  enterprising 
tradesman  established  a  similar  shop  at  a  corner  of  the  same  street, 
which  he  designated  Cavendish  House,  and  took  advantage  of  the 
position  to  paint  up  “  Cave,”  part  of  that  name,  on  the  front 
facing  the  main  street,  continuing  the  “  ndish  House  ”  round  the 
corner. 

Another  principle  nearly  related  to  that  of  the  above-mentioned 
cases,  which  is  enunciated  by  Mr.  Sebastian,  is  that,  “  where  a  per¬ 
son  produces  certain  articles,  and  a  representation  is  made  by  another 
that  articles  not  the  production  of  that  person  are  in  fact  produced 
by  him,  there  is  an  injury  to  the  right  of  property  in  the  name, 
which  has  in  fact,  though  not  used  as  a  trade-mark,  yet  come  to 
be  the  producer’s  means  of  selling  the  articles  produced.  .  Thus  a 
poet  is  entitled  to  protection  for  the  name  which  sells  his  poems 
for  him  ;  a  legal  author  is  entitled  to  prevent  the  issue  as  his  of 
works  or  editions  not  of  his  production ;  a  painter  will  be  protected 
from  having  exhibited  as  his  a  picture  which  he  has  not  painted, 
and  a  medical  man  who  compounds  medicine  from  having 
spurious  medicines  sold  as  his.”  In  reference  to  this  last  statement, 
the  author  quotes  a  very  curious  and  much  discussed  case,  in  which 
the  eminent  physician  Sir  James  Clark  tailed  to  obtain  an  in¬ 
junction  to  restrain  the  advertisement  and  sale  by  the  defendant 
of  certain  pills  termed  by  him  “  Sir  J.  Clark’s  Consumption  Pills,” 
the  advertisements  being  so  framed  as  to  be  calculated  to  induce 
the  public  to  buy  the  pills  as  being  of  Sir  James’s  invention.  The 
ground  which  Lord  Langdale  gave  for  this  somewhat. remarkable 
decision  was  that,  Sir  J.  Clark  not  being  in  the  habit  of  selling 
pills,  there  was  no  injury  to  property  ;  but  later  judges  have  been 
of  opinion  that  Sir  James  was  entitled  to  succeed  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  a  property  in  his  own  name. 

A  chapter  on  Goodwill,  a  subject  akin  to  that  of  trade-marks, 
and  an  appendix  containing  the  various  Act3  and  rules  refeired 
to  in  the  body  of  the  work,  complete  Mr.  Sebastian’s  book. 
Although  this  appendix  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  book,  the  author  has  not  contented,  himself  with  merely 
transcribing  the  Acts  and  rules,  but  has  illustrated  them  with 
remarks  and  references,  thus  materially  increasing  the  value 
of  the  appendix,  and  making  it  in  a  certain  sense  his  own 
work.  Mr.  Sebastian  is  fortunate  in  having  selected  a  subject 
which  is  capable  of  being  rendered  of  more  general  interest 
than  most  legal  topics,  and  he  has  made  the  mo9t  of  this 
advantage,  the'style  of  the  book  being  eminently  readable.  The 
collection  of  cases  is  very  ample  and  satisfactory,  Mr.  Sebastian 
never  laying  down  a  proposition  without  supporting  it  by 
abundance  of  authorities,  American  as  well  as  English.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  care  which  he  has  taken  to  include  the  most 
recent  cases,  we  may  mention  that  he  refers  to  seveial  decisions 
which  at  the  time  the  book  was  published  (March  1st,  1878)  were 
as  yet  unreported  save  in  the  Times  or  other  newspapers. 
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MINOR  NOTICES. 

riTHE  Life  of  James  Hinton  *,  the  first  aural  surgeon  of  his  time, 
A  presents  a  striking:  study  of  character,  and  will  be  instructive 
in  its  simpler  outlines  to  readers  who  are  unable  to  follow  the  deeper 
and  somewhat  mystic  course  of  philosophical  thought  traced  in  his 
“  Letters.”  Brought  as  he  was  in  early  youth  face  to  face  with  the 
dreary  realities  of  evil  and  suffering  exhibited  “  in  the  back  streets 
and  courts  of  Whitechapel,”  and  thus  filled  with  “  a  sense  of  the 
cruelty  of  the  world,”  and  of  the  tyranny  of  selfishness,  which 
“  never  left  him,  Mr.  Hinton’s  whole  mind  was  penetrated  through¬ 
out  his  life  with  a  passionate  eagerness  to  remove  the  misery  which 
he  saw  by  destroying  the  wrong  which  caused  it.  This  was  his 
guiding  motive  in  devoting  himself  to  surgery  ;  and  while  he 
learned,  as  others  have  done,  that  the  whole  problem  of  human  life 
is  too  vast  for  individual  solution,  his  energy  and  sympathy  com¬ 
bined  to  place  him  in  the  foremost  rank  of  those  specialists  whose 
skill  in  the  alleviation  or  removal  of  physical  suffering  represents 
on  a  wider  field,  though  by  a  different  method,  the  gifts  of  healing 
which  once  were  manifested  as  the  visible  signs  of  the  refen  o'!’ 
truth  and  right.  If  deafness  is  regarded  as  a  minor  form  of  bodily 
privation,  it  is  only  by  comparison  with  pains  and  privations  more 
severe.  In  itself  it  casts  a  dark  cloud  over  the  life  which  it 
affects,  whether  in  its  complete  or  merely  threatening  form.  It 
was  Mr.  Hinton  s  happiness  to  be  guided  to  his  special  vocation  of 
aural  surgery  by  a  simple  and  entirely  successful  operation  through 
which  he  restored  the  hearing  of  his  mother.  The  death  of  Mr. 
loynbee,  with  whom  he  was  for  some  time  associated,  left  him  in 
possession  of  the  chief  aural  practice  in  London,  with  the  reward 
ot  a  large  and  well-deserved  income :  but  the  reward  which  he 
most  highly  valued  as  acquired  through  his  practice  was  the  con¬ 
stant  experience  of  lives  brightened  through  his  means.  He  died 
of  acute  inflammation  of  the  brain  in  his  fiftv-fourth  year ;  and  a 
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warmly  appreciative  introduction  to  his  biography  from  the  pen  of 
Sir  William  Gull  affords  evidence  of  the  esteem  and  admiration 
with  which  he  was  regarded  in  his  profession. 

Mr.  Ram’s  treatise  f  would  perhaps  have  created  greater  interest  if 
the  events  of  the  last  few  mouths  had  resulted  less  peacefully  than 
is  at  present  the  case.  But  even  if  we  put  aside  the  imminence 
of  war,  a  book  which  professes  to  deal  philosophically  with  so  great 
and  terrible  a  subject  will  always  have  a  certain  attraction,  and 
must  invite  a  considerable  amount  of  criticism.  A  state  of  war 
is  so.  diametrically  opposed  to  the  ordinary  tenure  of  our  lives,  and 
entails  so  much  that  is  repugnant  to  our  ideas  of  religion  and 
morality,  that  any  reasonings  purporting  to  defend  such  ^condi¬ 
tion  of  affairs  will  be  listened  to  with  curiosity,  if  not  with 
interest.  In  a  small  book,  hardly  more  than  a  pamphlet,  the 
author  has  touched  with  some  skill  on  various  topics  which  are 
interwoven  with  the  primary  idea  set  forth  at  its  commencement 
— that  war  is  not  an  unmitigated  evil,  but  rather  that  it  forms 
part  of  the  natural  government  of  the  world,  and  tends,  like  other 
ordinances  of  nature,  to  ultimate  progress.  This  is  attempted  to 
be  proved  from  history  and  from  the  recent  scientific  theory  of 
development,  on  the  ground  that  victory  is  the  result  of  the 
triumph  of  the  strong  over  the  weak  (strength  being  measured  by 
mental  as  well  as  physical  standards),  and  that  humanity  is  bene¬ 
fited  by  the  weaker  races  being  pushed  to  the  wall.  Upon  this 
thesis  arguments  on  the  present  political  state  of  the  world  are 
based.  Much  sympathy  is  expressed  for  the  desire  of  Russia  still 
further  to  develop  her  power,  whilst  to  England  is  allotted  the 
duty  of  guiding  or  commanding  the  destinies  of  Western 
Asia.  All  that  impedes  the  modern  idea  of  the  unity  of 
nationalities  meets  with  reprobation ;  Austria  is  blamed  for  her 
opposition  to  Italian  unity  and  to  Pan-Sclavism ;  France  for  her 
attempt  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  powerful  Germany  ;  whilst 
the  unhappy  bitterness  arising  from  the  severance  of  the  United 
States  from  England  is  lamented  over  as  tending  to  hinder  the 
working  with  a  common  object  of  the  English-speaking  races,  and 
to  diminish  or  postpone  the  influence  that  should  of  right  belong 
to  them,  and  which  they  are  destined  to  attain.  If  war  has  its 
bright  as  well  as  its  sombre  side,  and  if  it  tends  to  develop 
noble  qualities  in  those  who  are  engaged  in  it,  so,  according  to  the 
author,  ought  nations  aspiring  to  success  to  organize  their  armies 
from  the  best  and  strongest  portion^  of  their  populations.  The 
middle  class,  who  form  the  backbone  of  modern  society,  must  not 
be  excluded  from  the  profession  of  arms.  The  scheme  of  enlisting 
subject  nationalities  to  fight  the  battles  of  their  conquerors  meets 
with  strong  disapproval.  Conscription  is  not  advocated  for 
England,  as  the  obtaining  of  voluntary  recruits  is  held  to  be  only 
a  question  of  money ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  compulsory 
training  of  every  boy  who  attends  any  description  of  school,  from 
Eton  to  the  Board  School,  is  strongly  recommended,  because, 
according  to  the  author,  there  can  be  no  greater  hardship  in  insist¬ 
ing  that  boys  should  be  drilled,  and  should  acquire  the  knowledge 
of  arms,  than  that  they  should  be  forced  to  read  and  write.  To 
sum  up,  the  author  urges  that  war  is  not  an  unmitigated  evil ; 
that  it  tends  to  draw  out  noble  qualities,  and  to  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  strongest  races ;  consequently,  that  nations  who 
aspire  to  victory  in  arms  must  be  prepared  to  fight  their  own 
battles  with  their  best  men ;  and  that,  in  a  rich  country  like 
England,  these  men  can  be  obtained  if  their  proper  value  in  the 


*  Life  and  Letters  of  James  Hinton.  Edited  bv  Ellice  Hopkins.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Sir  W.  W.  Gull.  London C.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co. 

t  The  Philosophy  of  War.  By  James  Ram.  London:  C.  Kegan  Paul 
&  Co. 


labour  market  be  paid ;  whilst,  in  order  to  prepare  for  what  may 
happen,  and  to  encourage  a  martial  spirit,  every  boy  should,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  be  taught  his  drill  and  the  use  of  firearms. 
1  here  is  much  in  this  little  book  that  is  put  cleverly,  and 
much  that  is  true ;  whilst  the  seeming  anomalies  aflord  matter  for 
speculation,  il  not  for  serious  thought. 

Mr.  Tegg  has  given  us  a  history  of  posts  and  telegraphs  * * * §  from 
their  earliest  introduction.  In  his  account  of  the  rise  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  present  postal  system  in  this  country  there  is  much 
interesting  matter  collected.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  see  what 
advantage  there  can  be  in  quoting  some  thirty  or  forty  passages 
from  the  Bible  in  which  the  word  “  letter's  ”  occurs.  In  his 
account  ot  the  telegraphs  Mr.  1’egg  is  not  very  successful,  particu¬ 
larly  in  those  parts  in  which  descriptions  of  instruments  are  given, 
and  whilst  we  have  in  England  such  telegraph  engineers  as  Sir 
William  Thompson  and  Mr.  Spagnoletti,  we  do  not  think  that 
the  author's  sneer  at  “the  so-called  ‘Society  of  Telegraph 
Engineers  ’  ”  is  at  all  called  for,  and  certainly  we”  see  no  sfens  of 
that  “  decadence  of  English  telegraphy  ”  which  Mr.  Teo-g  tells  us 
was  lamented  by  a  past  President  of  that  Society.  Otr  course  an 
account  is  given  of  the  telephone  and  phonograph,  without  which 
no  book  upon  any  subject  of  this  kind  can  be  considered  complete 
since  the  introduction  of  these  inventions  into  England.  The 
book  hardly  professes  to  be  more  than  a  collection  of  extracts  from 
periodicals  and  newspapers,  but  it  contains  some  matter  which  is 
presumably  original,  and  this  is  remarkable  for  some  passages 
like  the  following: — “The  cable  in  question  had  a  coverin^of 
hemp  and  steel,  like  the  more  celebrated  Rangoon  one,  with 
which  more  pains  have  been  taken  perhaps  than  any  other  of  its 
snaky  sisterhood.”  In  this  part  of  the  book,  however,  Mr.  Teg"- 
gives  a  most  useiul  table  of  the  common  errors  of  telegraphy,  by 
the  help  of  which  many  puzzling  telegrams  may  be  interpreted! 

-The  fact  that  the  volumes  entitled  Lucullus  f  are  made  out  of 
an  enlargement  of  three  little  books,  the  first  of  which,  “  The 
Oyster,”  was  published  “  a  few  years  since  ”  as  we  learn  from  tho 
preface,  may  palliate  but  cannot  excuse  their  author's  writing  as 
if  oysters  were  still  a  cheap  kind  of  food.  “  We  can  safely  assert,” 
he  says  in  one  of  his  early  pages,  “  that  oysters  are  not  high  in  price. 

1  aucy  being  able  to  purchase  twelve  succulent  dainties  for  one  sixpence 
at  Ling’s  or  Quin’s,  at  Proctor’s  or  Pirn’s,  or  any  other  celebrated 
shell-fish  shop  1  ”  Fancy  indeed  1  It  is  more  ensy  to  fancy  the 
disappointment  of  any  misguided  person  who  should  rashly  trust 
in  this  matter  to  the  guidance  of  the  author  of  Lucullus.  The 
writer,  however,  seems  himself  to  be  more  innocent  in  some 
gastrouomical  matters  than  one  would  guess  from  the  title  of  his 
book.  He  complains  bitterly  of  “that  villanous  Paris  cheat,  a 
‘  bif-stek,’  one  of  those  things  to  be  excluded  from  the  list  of 
‘  ^  hat  t°  eat  1  ’  ”  If  it  had  ever  occurred  to  him  to  ask  for  a 
Chateaubriand  he  would  have  discovered  that  the  true  steak  of 
Paris  cookery  will  more  than  rival  our  native  production  of  the 
same  kind.  Again,  while  he  very  rashly  admits  that  certain  sorts 
of  spirit  may  be  drunk  with  oysters,  he  rightly  observes  that  brandy 
is  certain  to  make  them  dilfieult  of  digestion.  Yet  we  find  him 
regretting,  when  a  lobster  “  washed  down  with  a  pint  of  villanous 
Ilockheimer  ”  (sic)  has  disagreed  with  him,  that  he  had  not  drunk 
instead  Burgundy,  “  or  a  glass  of  the  purest  old  Cognac.”  There 
is  some  information  to  be  got  out  of  Lucullus,  but,  except  to 
those  who  already  know  something  of  its  subjects,  it  may  prove  a 
dangerous  guide. 

liie  latest  volume  of  The  Annual  Register  %  is  more  than  up  to 
the  usual  mark;  and  we  observe  a  pleasing  innovation  in  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  source  from  which  some  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  and  criticism  is  obtained. 

Mrs.  Ellis  §  has  produced  a  pretty  and  vivid  record  of  some 
travels  in  Normandy  which,  although  “  originally  intended  for 
publication  in  a  child’s  magazine,”  may  be  read  with  pleasure  by 
grown-up  people  who  have  any  interest  in  the  scenes  described. 
Here  is  a  passage  of  which  the  truth  will  be  recognized  by  any  one 
who  knows  Avranches.  “  The  only  excitement  in  their  day  was 
the  progress  down  the  street  of  the  town-crier,  with  a  very  lar^e 
drum,  on  which  he  gave  very  fine  rolls,  collecting  all  the  small 
boys  around  him.  He  was  dressed  like  a  soldier,  and  had  a 
ferocious  appearance,  and  proclaimed  his  news  as  if  he  was  giving 
forth  some  imperial  edict ;  but  it  generally  turned  out  to- 
be  the  announcement  ot  a  concert  in  the  evening,  or  a  take  offish 
come  into  the  town,  and  similar  intelligence.”  Again,  who  will 
not  feel  for  the  difficulties  of  the  children  to  whom  the  book  is 
dedicated  in  writing  letters  “  with  the  travelling  ink-bottle,  which, 
has  a  tendency  to  throw  itself  flat  on  its  back,  or  to  snap  violently 
down  on  the  pen  P  ” 

Mr.  Ozanue  has  written  an  account  of  his  experiences  in  Rou¬ 
manian,  which  cannot  but  be  interesting.  We  must  be  content 
here  to  note  a  few  points  at  random  among  his  remarks.  The 
climate,  he  says,  is  very  trying,  being  as  oppressively  hot  in  summer 
as  it  is  bitingly  cold  in  winter.  In  J  uly  and  August  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Bucharest  “divest  themselves  of  all  superfluous 
clothing,  the  common  people  going  about  almost  naked,  while  the 


*  Posts  and  Telegraphs ,  Past  and  Present;  with  an  Account  of  the  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Phonograph,  liy  William  Tegg,  F.R.H.S.,  Author  of  “  Meet¬ 
ings  and  Greetings,”  “One  Hour’s  Reading,”  “The  Knot  Tied”  &e. 
London  :  Tegg  &  Co.  1878. 

f  Lucullus  :  or  Palatable  Essays.  By  the  Author  of  “  The  Queen’s 
Messenger,”  &e.  2  vols.  Remington  &  Co. 

I  The  Annual  Register  for  1877.  New  Series.  Rivingtons. 

§  A  Summer  in  Normandy.  By  Mrs.  Charles  Ellis.  Koutledge. 

II  Three  Years  in  Roumania.  By  J.  W.  Ozanne.  Chapman  &  Hall. 
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upper  classes  appear  in  white  Holland  suits  and  low  muslin 
dresses.”  The  temperature,  however,  is  subject  to  constant  changes, 
and  there  is  a  dangerous  miasma  hanging  about  in  the  air. 

“  Life,”  Mr.  Ozanne  fears,  “  is  not  so  much  valued  in  Moldo- 
Wallachia  as  it  ought  to  be,”  a  state  of  things  which  he  attributes 
to  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment.  He  goes  on  to  tell  various 
stories,  from  which  the  reader  may  conclude  that,  if  he  wants  to 
see  a  realization  of  those  of  Mr.  Bret  Harte's  stories  in  which  the 
free  use  of  “  shooting-irons  ”  and  bowie-knives  play  a  conspicuous 
part,  he  had  better  follow  in  Mr.  Ozanne’s  footsteps.  The  peasants 
have  a  fine  store  of  superstitions,  among  which  is  one  that  “  any 
one  who  paints  your  portrait  robs  you,  with  every  touch  of  his 
brush,  of  a  corresponding  day  of  your  life.”  Mr.  Ozanne's  volume 
ends  with  a  “  Review  of  the  Political  Situation.” 

Mr.  Brown  has  justly  felt  that  “  some  apology  is  needed  for  a 
title  which  inevitably  suggests  a  comparison  between  it  and 
Charles  Lamb's  ‘  Tales  from  Shakespear.’  ”* * * §  It  is  possible  that 
the  world  could  have  been  tolerably  happy  with  Charles  Lamb's 
other  works  if  he  had  never  written  the  Tales  from  Shctlispeare. 
It  is  more-  than  probable  that  no  general  sense  of  unfulfilled 
longing  would  have  been  felt  if  the  Tales  from  the  Old  Dramatists 
had  never  been  published.  There  seems  but  little  to  be  gained  by 
reproducing  stories  versified  in  the  most  insipid  and  turgid  period 
of  the  drama  by  such  men  as  Nicholas  Rowe,  and  it  is  amazing  to 
find  any  one  quoting,  with  apparent  admiration,  a  long  passage 
from  Young’s  Pevenye,  in  which  we  find  such  lines  as  these: — 

Ha  !  she  sleeps  ; 

The  day's  uncommon  heat  has  overcome  her  ; 

Then  take,  my  longing  eyes,  your  last  full  gaze. 

O  what  a  sight  is  here  !  how  dreadful  fair  ! 

Who  would  not  think  that  being  innocent  ? 

0  my  distracted  heart !  O  cruel  heav'n  ! 

“  Who  would  not  think”  that  it  must  be  obvious  that  this  is  just 
such  another  amazingly  ludicrous  attempt  as  Rowe’s  in  Jane 
Shore  to  show  the  author's  superiority  to  Shakspeare  by  stealing 
his  motives  and  dressing  them  in  the  nice  verbiage  of  the  time  ? 

The  writer  of  a  little  volume  about  Davos-Platz  t  bad  already 
drawn  attention  to  the  virtues  of  the  place  in  a  pamphlet  pub¬ 
lished  last  year,  and  has  now  compiled  a  fuller  guide-book  with 
the  same  intent.  It  may  he  a  wicked  feeling,  but  we  cannot  help 
a  kind  of  wish  that  the  author  had  not  felt  it  “  a  duty  to  make 
the  healing  influences  of  the  place  as  widely  known  as  he  could  in  \ 
England.”  There  will  soon  be  no  comer  left  for  peace  and  quiet 
in  Switzerland,  or  indeed  in  any  accessible  part  of  Europe. 

People  who  care  to  explore  England,  instead  of  fleeing  across 
the  Channel,  will  he  grateful  for  Mr.  Murray’s  Handbook  of 
Northamptonshire  and  Rutland  f,  which  contains  a  mass  of  infor¬ 
mation  which  almost  rivals  a  volume  of  the  Cyclopaedia  in  the 
variety  of  the  matters  with  which  it  deals. 

We  spoke  not  long  ago  of  Mr.  Burnand’s  One  and  Three  §  in 
connexion  with  Strapmore.  It  is  perhaps  not  so  complete  as  a 
whole  as  Strapmore-,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  passages 
which  are  “plu3  Victor  Hugo  que  Victor  Hugo  lui-meme.”  For 
instance,  in  the  parody  of  the  scene  in  the  open  boat  there  is  an 
expression  which  M.  Victor  Hugo  might  mistake  for  his  own. 

■“  He  had  black  ringlets,  and  a  high  colour ;  but  for  this  he  would 
have  been  plain.  Every  man  has  his  price  ;  Lis  was  a  penny  plain, 
and  twopence  coloured.  Now  he  was  ticopence Again,  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  man  who  had  been  “  an  Under-boots  or  Stockings  ” 
at  an  hotel  shows  an  exact  appreciation  of  the  wav  in  which  the 
great  French  poet's  quick  mind  leads  him  into  headlong  blunders. 
At  the  same  time  Mr.  Burnand’s  parody  is  so  good-humoured  that 
M.  Victor  Hugo’s  greatest  admirers  can  hardly  be  annoyed  at  it. 

Mr.  Wood’s  enthusiasm  for  bulbs  ||  leads  him  sometimes  to  dis¬ 
regard  the  ordinary  laws  of  grammar.  He  talks,  for  iustance, 
in  his  preface  of  offering  “  reliable  treatment,”  and  later  says, 

“  I  know  of  no  more  striking  nor  imposing  elfect,  nor  one  of  more 
real  utility.”  However,  it  is  probable  that  readers  interested  in 
his  subject  may  be  pleased  with  his  plans,  which  he  lias  hoped  to 
make  “  simple,  yet  possessed  of  boldness  and  beauty.”  The  illus¬ 
trations  are  carefully  executed. 

Mr.  Prior’s  aim  has  been  to  produce  a  manual  which  may  he 
used  by  beginners  without  previous  knowledge  of  the  wavs  of 
roses.  Mr.  Prior  appears  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his 
subject,  and  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  amateurs. 

In  the  third  volume  of  Messrs.  Blackwood’s  new  series  of  tales** 
the  Battle  of  Dorking  will  probably  he  the  most  attractive  story. 
We  no  longer  labour  under  fears  of  German  invasion,  and 
may  therefore  all  the  more  enjoy  the  graphic  description  of  an 
imaginary  event  which  may  at  one  time  have  been  thought 
possible  by  some  people.  At  the  time  when  the  Battle  of  Dorking 
was  first  written,  our  foreign  policy  wore  an  aspect  very  different 
from  that  which  it  now  bears;  and  the  public  mind  is  now  more 
prone  to  think  of  defensive  operations  on  the  Euphrates  than  of 
disastrous  defeats  in  England. 

*  Tales  from  the  Old  Dramatists.  By  Marmaduke  L.  Brown,  M.A. 
London :  Remington. 

t  Davos-Platz.  By  One  who  Knows  it  well.  London  :  Stanford. 

X  Handbook  Jar  Travellers  in  Northamptonshire  and  Rutland.  With 
Map.  London :  Murray. 

§  One  and  Three  (by  Fictor  Nogo).  By  F.  C.  Burnand.  London : 
Bradbury,  Agnew,  &  Co. 

||  The  Bulb  Garden.  By  Samuel  Wood,  Author  of  “  Good  Gardenin  ’-,” 
&c.  London :  Crosby  Lockwood  &  Co. 

Roses  and  their  Culture.  By  W.  D.  Prior.  London  :  Eoutlcdge. 

**  Tales  from  Blachuood.  New  Series.  III.  London  and  Edinburgh  : 
Blackwood. 


Mr.  Du  Hamel's  Guide  to  Paris*  will  he  found  compact  and 
serviceable,  and  has  a  collection  of  useful  phrases. 

M.-IIuart’s  Guide  to  Paris  f  is  light  and  lively,  but  we  should 
hardly  notice  a  translation  of  it  unless  one  passage  in  the  transla¬ 
tion  spoke  of  an  actress’s  or  singer's  “box”  (Joge),  when  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  “  dressing-room  ”  is  meant.  The  blunder  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  ;  and  a  curious  instance  of  it  occurs  in  the  only  English 
translation  which  we  have  ever  seen  of  “  Victor  Hugo  racontb  par 
un  temoin  de  sa  vie.”  There  the  poet  is  said  to  have  gone  straight 
to  “  the  private  box  ”  of  the  heroine  of  one  of  his  plays  as  soon  as 
the  curtain  fell.  This  statement,  if  it  were  correct,  would  argue 
a  miraculously  “  quick  change  ”  on  the  part  of  the  actress. 

'  It  is  hoped  by  the  writers  of  the  “  Medical  Press’s  ”  Report  on 
Hydrophobia  who  take  a  view  more  cheerful  than  usual  of  the 
possibility  of  curative  treatment,  that  their  work  “will  he  useful  in 
dispelling  some  of  the  prevailing  errors  in  reference  to  this  sad 
affliction  and  in  educating  the  public  more  fully  on  the  subject.” 
Any  work  of  authority  which  tends  to  mitigate  such  a  scare  as 
was  felt  not  long  ago  about  hydrophobia  deserves  attention,  hut 
we  cannot  here  enter  upon  the  extremely  difficult  questions  upon 
which  the  Report  joins  issue  with  Sir  Thomas  Watson’s  published 
opinions. 

The  latest  volume  of  L'Art  §  is  fully  up  to  the  accustomed  high 
standard  of  the  publication.  Among  other  interesting  articles,  it 
contains  several  by  M.  Viollet-le-Duc  on  the  building  of  the  Paris 
Exhibition. 

*  Du  Hamel's  Model  Guide  and  French  Manual  for  English  Visitors  to 
Paris  and  the  Exhibition.  London  :  Gregory  &  Co. 

t  The  Illustrated  Comic  Guide  to  Paris.  Translated  from  the  French  of 
Adrien  Huart.  London  :  Richardson  &  Best. 

J  The  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Rabies  and  Hydrophobia.  The  Report 
of  the  Special  Commission  appointed  by  the  “  Medical  Press  and  Circular.” 
London  :  Bailliere,  Tindal,  &  Cox. 

§  Art :  Revue  Hrbdnmadaire  lllustree.  Tome  XIII.  London  :  Librairie 
de  l’Art,  New  Bond  Street. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

A  LADY  wishes  to  LET  her  FURNISHED  HOUSE  in 

-*•  Cathcart  Road,  South  Kensington,  for  cither  a  long  or  short  period.  Three  Reception 

rooms,  Five  Bedrooms,  and  the  usual  Domestic  Offices.  A  moderate  Rent  would  be  accepted 
from  a  careful  teuunt. — Letters  only,  to  A.  B.,  38  Southampton  Street.  Strand,  W.C. 

T>ORfi’S  GREAT  WORKS,  “The  BRAZEN  SERPENT,” 

"CHRIST  LEAVING  the  PEvETORIUM."  anil  “CHRIST  ENTERING  JERU¬ 
SALEM,"  each  33  by  22  1‘eet ;  with  "Dream  of  Pilate’s  Wife,"  "Christian  Martyrs,"  &c., 
at  the  DORC  GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street.  Daily,  Ten  to  Six.  Is. 

AN  unusually  LARGE  and  noble  MANSION,  delightfully 

.  8ituntc.  nearTown._The  LEASE  (with  or  without  the  Furniture)  to  be  SOLI).  The 
Mansion,  standing  in  extensive  and  beautiful  grounds,  forming  a  miniature  Purk,  is  admirably 
adapted  as  a  Residence  for  a  family  of  the  highest  distinction,  aDd  emincntlv  so  as  an  attractive 
1  nvate  Hotel  und  a  charming  Retreat,  or  as  a  College,  First-class  School,  Sanitarium,  or  other 
large  Institution — For  cards  to  view  and  further  particulars,  apply  to  Wilkinson  Sc  Son, 
Estate  Agents  and  Upholders,  8  Old  Bond  Street,  Piccadilly.  W. 

TTYDROPATHY.  — SUDBROOK  PARK,  Richmond  Hill. 

Physician—- Dr.  EDWARD  LANE,  M.A.,  M.D.  Edin.  A  health  resort  for  Invalid* 
and  others.  _  Turkish  Baths  on  the  Premises.  Private  entrance  to  Richmond  Park.  Prospectus 
on  application. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  SCHOOL  of  PRACTICAL 

ENGINEERING — The  NEXT  TERM  OPENS  on  September  9.  1.  Mechanical 

Course.  2.  Civil  Engineering  Section.  3.  Colonial  Section:  Preparation  for  Indian  and 
Colonial  Life.  Prospectus  in  Office  of  School  of  Art,  Science,  and  Literature,  in  the  Library, 
Crystal  Palace.  F.  K  j  SHENTON,  Supt.  Literary  Department. 

GT.  BARTHOLOMEW’S  HOSPITAL  and  COLLEGE. 

^  „  OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

T\\  0  SCHOLARSHIPS,  each  of  the  value  of  £130,  and  one  of  £50.  will  be  offered  for  open 
competition  on  September  25.  One  of  those  of  £130  is  limited  to  Candidates  under  Twenty-live 
years  of  age  ;  the  other  to  Candidates  under  Twenty  years  of  age. 

Subjects  :  Botany,  Zoology,  Chemistry,  Physics. 

The  subjects  (from  whieh  Candidates  may  select)  for  the  Scholarship  of  £50  are  Latin ,  Mathe¬ 
matics,  and  any  two  of  the  following  languages  :  Greek,  French,  German. 

The  successful  Candidates  will  in  each  case  be  required  to  enter  at  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital. 

For  particulars  and  former  papers,  application  may  be  made,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the 
Warden  of  the  College,  at  his  house.  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  E.C. 

HPOURS  to  the  WEST  INDIES,  MEXICO,  CENTRAL 

"*■  AMERICA  ;  also  to  BRAZIL  and  RIVER  PLATE. 

Tickets  are  issued  by  the  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAM  PACKET  COMPANY.enabling  Tourista 
to  visit,  at  a  very  moderate  cost,  the  various  places  touched  at  by  their  Vessels. 

For  information  as  to  the  dates  of  Sailing  and  Routes,  apply  to  J.M.  Lloyd,  Secretary,  Royal 
Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  18  Moorgate  Street,  London. 

OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL.— 

^  Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean,  India,  China, 

Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company  despatch 
their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  vid  the  Suez  Canal,  every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every 
Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland  Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices,  122  Leiulenhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 

M  A  L  V  E  R  N  COLLEGE. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  begin  on  Monday,  September  23. 

TAT  I DL  AND  RAILWAY.— TOURIST  ARRANGEMENTS, 

L  1878. -FIRST  and  THIRD  CLASS  TOURIST  TICKETS,  available  for  Two 
Months,  will  he  issued  from  May  1  to  October  31, 187S. 

For  Particulars,  see  Time  Tables  and  Programmes  issued  by  the  Company. 

Derby,  April  1878.  JAMES  ALLPORT,  General  3 f onager. 

ANTWERP,  BRUSSELS,  PARIS,  SWITZERLAND, 

the  RHINE,  by  the  Great  Eastern  Company’s  magnificent  new  Steamers,  the 
Princess  of  Wales  and  Claud  Hamilton ,  via  Harwich,  in  connection  with  the  Boat  Express, 
from  Liverpool.  Street  Station,  at  Eight  P.M.,  Mondays,  Wednesdiu’s,  and  Fridays.  To 
Rotterdam  at  Eight  P.M.  every  weekday.  Interpreters  accompanying  Passengers  to  Cologne. 

The  Company’s  Boats  now  carry  no  Cattle.  Cheap  Tours  to  all  parts  of  the  Continent. 

For  Particulars  address  the  Continental  Department,  Liverpool  Street  Station, 
London,  E.C. 

SOMERSETSHIRE  COLLEGE,  BAT  H._ 

Jlend-Master — T.  >1.  BROMLEY,  M.A.,  Merton  College,  Oxford.  There  will  be  an 

EXAMINATION  for  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  held  in  the  beginning  of  September _ 

For  puitieulars  apply  to  the  Head-Master. 

"RRIGIITON  COLLEGE. 

Chairman  of  the  Council— The  Yen.  Archdeacon  HANNAH,  D.C.L.,  Vicar  of  Brighton. 
Principal — The  Rev.  CHARLES  BIGG,  D.D.,latc  Senior  Student  and 

Tutor  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Vice-Principal- The  Rev.  JOSEPH  NEWTON,  M.A. 

Next  Term  commences  September  24. 

HOTELS. 

T>  RIGHTON. — BEDFORD  HOTEL. — Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

P.  O.  RICKARDS,  Manayir. 

~XXI ORTIIING  COLLEGE. — Principal ,  Mr.  W.  E.  LLOYI) 

*  *  TREVOR.  Head-Master,  Rev.  R.  W.  METCALFE.  M.A.,  S(.  John’s  ColL.Camb. 
BO  *  S-limited  to  about  forty  in  number-are  prepared  for  the  UNIVERSITIES  and  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS,  also  for  the  Higher  Branches  of  Commercial  Life.  The  Third  Term  commences 
on  \Y  ednesday,  September  11.— For  Prospectuses,  apply  to  the  Principal. 

'TOTTENHAM  SCHOOL, 

-L  TOTTENHAM,  LONDON. 

Modem  Languages  receive  special  attention. 

Inclusive  Fees.  £100  and  £120  per  annum. 

Michaelmas  Term  commences  September  16. 

Apply  to  Rev.  A.  R.  Abbott,  B.A.,  Head-Master. 

TLFRACOMBE  HOTEL. — Accessible  by  Rail,  Steamer,  or 

Coach.  Grand  Dining  Saloon  ;  Ladies’  Drawing-room  ;  Reading,  Billiard,  and  Smoking 
Rooms ;  and  200  comfortable  Bedrooms.  Excellent  Cuisine,  Choice  Wines,  and  moderate 
charges.  Tariff  of  T.  W.  HUSSEY,  Manager,  Ilfracombe,  North  Devon. 

fARDER  EVERYTHING  you  require  through  COCKBURN’S 

W  UNITED  SERVICE  AGENCY  SOCIETY,  41  Ilaymarket,  London,  S.W.,  and  save 
from  5  to  50  per  cent,  and  much  time  and  trouble  by  so  doing. 

T>OYSSE’S  SCHOOL,  Abingdon,  Berks  (Six  miles  from  Oxford). 

^  The  New  Scheme  has  received  Royal  assent. 

The  School  will  be  continued  of  the  first  grade,  and  will  give  a  Public  School  Education  at 
a  moderate  charge. 

Fine  New  Buildings  have  been  erected  in  an  elevated  position  and  large  grounds.  There  are 
valuable  University  Scholarships. 

A  few  additional  Boarders  can  he  received  next  Term. 

Address,  Rev.  E.  Summers,  Head-Master. 

Tj1  DENT  &  CO.,  61  Strand,  and  34  and  35  (Within)  Royal 

*  Exchange,  London,  Manufacturers  of  WATCHES,  CHRONOMETERS,  &c.,  to  Her 
Majesty. 

Makers  of  the  Great  Westminster  Clock  (Big  Ben),  and  of  the  Standard  Clock  (the  primary 
Standard  timekeeper  of  the  United  Kingdom)  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich. 

Catalogues  on  application. 

GEDBERGII,  Yorkshire.  —  Owing  to  completion  of  Head- 

^  Master’s  new  house  (built  with  every  convenience  for  forty  BOYS,  at  a  cost  of  £10,000) 
there  will  be  Vacancies  niter  the  Summer  Holidays.  Inclusive  terms— Application  may  be 
made  to  the  Rev.  T.  G.  IIUTT  (who  succeeds  to  the  Master’s  present  house),  or  to  the 
Head- Master. 

rPIIE  ASTRONOMER-ROYAL  Reported  to  the  Admiralty 

(August  13,  1870)  on  40  Chronometers  entered  for  annual  competition,  “  M.  F.  DENT’S- 
is  the  finest  we  have  ever  had  on  trial.”  The  Report  on  Chronometers,  Watches.  Sec.  by  the 
Judges  at  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition  can  be  bad  on  application.  — M.  F.  DENT.  Chronometer, 
Watch,  and  Clock  Maker  to  the  Queen,  33  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CIIARING  CROSS. 

SANDHURST,  WOOLWICH,  COOPER’S  HILL,  FORESTS 

EXAMINATION — Rev.  Dr.  HUGHES,  who  has  passed  some  hundreds  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  receives  TWELVE  PUPILS _ Ealing,  W. 

JJEAL  &  SON’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING, 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE, 

Sent  free  by  post. 

IIEAL  &  SON,  195,  196,  197,  198  TOTTENIIAM-COURT-ROAD,  LONDON.  W. 

TNDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE.- 

-1-  CESSFUL  CANDIDATES  at  the  rece 
India,  the  First  under  the  New  Regulations  for 

Marks. 

—The  following  were  the  SUC- 

nt  Open  Competition  for  the  Civil  Service  of 
Candidates  “  under  19  ”  years  old  : 

„  A  ,  Marks. 

*Innes,  James  Edgeworth .  1,847 

♦Atkins,  John  De  Courcv .  1,705 

♦Carlyle.  Robert  Warrand  .  1,652 

♦Davis,  John  S.  C .  1,010 

♦Stack  .Willi  am  George .  1 ,635 

Moscardi,  William  .  1,583 

Brown,  Kenworthy  .  1,527 

Crowly,  Joseph .  1,520 

♦Macleod,  Bannatync .  1,513 

♦Rawson,  Edward  C .  1.505 

Bayne,  Charles  Gervien .  1,475 

TfURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 

1  THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER’S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices  ;  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from- 

Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free _ 248,249,  and  250  Tottenham  Court  Road, 

and  19,  20,  and  21  Cross  Street,  W.C.  Established  1862. 

Pupils  of  Mr.  WREN,  3  Fowls  Square,  Wcstboumc  Park,  W.,  who  prepares  Resident  and 
Daily  PUPILS  for  this  and  other  Competitive  Examinations.  During  the  past  Seven  years 
117  Vacancies  in  the  I.C.S.,  out  of  227  competed  for.  were  curried  off  by  his  Pupils.  Their 
successes  in  the  easier  Examinations  for  the  Army,  Home,  and  Ceylon  Civil  Service,  Cooper’s 
Hill  College,  and  University  Scholarships  are  too  numerous  to  be  printed.— Prospectuses  at 
Wateus’8  Library,  97  Westbourae  Grove,  Bayswater,  W. 

1\/T  O  R  T  LOC  K’S  CHINA. 

GREAT  ANNUAL  CLEARANCE  SALE  wiR  shortly  terminate. 
Unexampled  Reductions  in  every  department. 

The  OLD  POTTERY  GALLERIES,  202,  203,  and  204  Oxford  Street, 
and  30, 31,  and  32  Orchard  Street,  Portman  Square,  London,  W. 

T'HE  Rev.  H.  IIAYMAN,  D.D.,  ex-Head-Master  of  Rugby, 

receives  a  few  BOYS  of  suitable  age,  to  Read  with  his  Son,  preparing  for  a  Public 
School.  Ample  grounds,  excellent  air,  and  safe  bathing  in  the  season.— Address,  Aldingham, 
Ulverston. 

n LARK’S  PATENT  STEEL  NOISELESS  SHUTTERS, 

Self-Coiling,  Fire  and  Thief  Proof,  can  be  adapted  to  any  Window  or  other  Opening- 
Prospectuses  free — CLARK  &  CO.,  Sole  Patentees,  ltathbone  Place,  W. ;  Paris,  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  and  Dublin. 

TNDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE, COOPER’S  IIILL,  WOOLWICH, 

SANDHURST. —  PUPILS  prepared  by  Rev.  Dr.  WRIGLEY,  M.A.,  Cambridge, 
formerly  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  the  R.I.  Military  College,  Addiscombe,  and  Examiner  to 
the  Indian  Public  Works  Department  for  Civil  Engineering  and  Telegraph  appointments, 
assisted  by  an  efficient  staff  of  Graduates  in  High  Honours.  On  the  premises  are  provided  a 
Chaj>el,  Laboratory,  Gymnasium,  Field  for  Athletics  and  Games,  Swimming  Bath,  &e.— 
Address,  67  High  Street,  Clapham,  S.W. 

HHIIE  LITERARY  MACHINE  (CARTER’S  PATENT), 

for  holding  a  Book  or  Writing  Desk,  Lamp,  Meals,  &c..  in  any  position,  over  nn  Easy 
Chair,  Bed,  or  Sofa,  obviating  the  fatigue  and  inconvenience  of  incessant  stooping  while  read¬ 
ing  or  writing.  Invaluable  to  Invalids  and  Students.  Admirably  adapted  for  India.  A  most 
useful  gift.  Prices  from  21s.  Drawings  post  free. 

J.  CARTER,  Ga  New  Cavendish  Street,  Great  Portland  Street,  W. 

PREPARATION  for  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.— BRIGHTON. 

Mr.  ARTHUR  A.  CARRlS,  B.A.  Oxford,  receives  TEN  PRIVATE  PUPILS  from 
Eight  to  Fourteen.  Individual  attention  and  special  home  comforts _ For  terms  and  par¬ 

ticulars,  apply  21  Eaton  Place,  Brighton. 

FEARS’  TRANSPARENT  SOAP.— For  the  Toilet,  the 

Nursery,  and  for  Shaving.  Refined,  free  from  excess  of  alkali  and  from  artificial  colour¬ 
ing,  delicately  and  wholesomely  nerfumed,  it  is  Soap  in  its  purest  form,  and  hence  the  most 
healthful  in  use  ;  its  great  durability  makes  it  also  the  most  economical.  For  ladies,  children,. 
or  any  one  with  delicate  and  sensitive  skin  it  is  invaluable,  as  it  may  be  safely  used  where  no 
other  Soap  is  admissible.  It  has  stood  the  test  of  eighty  years’  trial,  received  six  prize  medals- 
and  the  valued  recommendation  of  many  eminent  medical  practitioners.  Sold  by  all  Chemists, 
and  by  Pears,  91  Great  Russell  Street,  London. 

A  LATE  HEAD-MASTER  of  a  large  School  prepares  young 

BOYS  for  Public  Schools,  & c.  Large  House  and  Grounds.  Very  healthy  neighbour¬ 
hood.  Terms  moderate.— Address,  Rev.  R.  G.  Watson,  Rectory,  Gussage,  All  Saints,  Cran- 
bome,  Salisbury. 

TSLE  of  WIGHT.  — A  YOUNG  CLERGYMAN,  Cantab. 

(High  Classical  Honours)  receives  SIX  PUPILS,  aged  Nine  to  Fourteen,  into  his  house, 
a  large  and  comfortable  Rectory.  Each  Pupil  has  his  own  room,  and  nil  the  cure  of  home. 
Good  entrance  into  large  Schools  guaranteed  to  average  abilities.— Address,  Nauticus,  care  of 
Messrs  Terry,  Stoneman,  &  Co.,  G  Hatton  Garden,  London,  E.C. 

FAU  DE  CHYPRE.— PIESSE  &  LUBIN. 

This  is  an  ancient  Perfume  from  Cyprus.  During  the  national  career  of  Egypt,. 
Persia,  Greece,  and  Rome,  the  Island  of  Cyprus  was  the  resort  of  the  Hite,  learned,  and 
refined.  It  was  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  when  Richard  I.  of  England  assumed  the  title  of 
King  of  Cyprus,  that  the  famed  EAU  DE  CIIYPRE  was  introduced  into  Europe,  the  com¬ 
position  of  which  is  yet  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Laboratory  of  PIESSE  &  LUBIN. 
Those  who  are  curious  in  ancient  Perfumes  can  be  gratified  at 

2  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON. 

PLEASANT  HOME  and  TUITION  for  a  BACKWARD  or 

DELICATE  BOY — The  RECTOR  of  a  very  beautiful  and  healthy  Country  Parish  has 

VACANCIES  for  the  above.  Highest  references  from  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen _ Address, 

Rev.  B.  Edwards,  Blaisdon  Rectory,  Gloucester. 

F  STATE  PUPIL.— A  GENTLEMAN,  managing  an  Estate  in 

*  Hampshire,  has  a  VACANCY  for  a  Gentleman,  as  PUPIL _ Apply  to  Charles  E. 

Curtis,  Deanyers,  Farringdon,  Alton,  Hants. 

rPO  RESIDENTS  in  the  COUNTRY.— A  GENTLEMAN, 

.  who  writes  Three  Languages,  undertakes  LITERARY  WORK  of  all  kinds  in  the 

Library  of  the  British  Museum.— Terms  on  application  to  X.,  39  Southampton  Street,  Strand, 

T  AND  AGENCY.  — A  GENTLEMAN,  of  experience  as  a 

LAND  AGENT,  and  who  has  occupied  upwards  of  1,000  acres  of  Lund,  is  now  at  liberty. 
He  flatters  himself  that  his  knowledge  and  experience,  coupled  with  considerable  natural 
activity,  would  prove  valuable  to  a  Landed  Proprietor.  The  highest  references  given,  including 
many  Members  of  Council  of  the  R.A.S.  of  England,  by  which  Society  he  has,  on  many 
occasions,  been  chosen  one  of  its  judges.— Address,  Ceres,  New  Walk  Terrace,  York. 

F  LAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CON- 

"  •  DIMENTS _ E.  LAZENBY  &  SON,  Sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 

Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments,  60  long  and  favourably  distinguished 
by  their  Name,  beg  to  remind  the  Public  that  every  article  prepared  by  them  is  guaranteed 
as  entirely  Unadulterated — 92  Wigmore  Street,  Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street* 
Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street,  London,  S.E. 

TTARVEY’S  SAUCE.  —  Caution. — The  Admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle,  prepared  by 
E.  LAZENBY  &  SON,  bears  the  Label  used  so  many  years,  signed  “  Elizabeth  Lazenby." 

WILLS’  BEST  BIRD’S  EYE.— This  Tobacco  is  now  put 

®  *  un  in  1  oz.  Packets,  in  addition  to  other  sizes,  the  label  being  a  reduced  facsimile 

or  that  used  for  the  2  oz.  Packets.  Also  in  Cigarettes,  in  Boxes  of  10  each,  bcari  g 
the  Name  and  Trade  Mark  of 

W.  D.  &  H.  O.  WILLS,  Bristol  and  London. 
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EASTERN  AFFAIRS. 

rnUE  swell  which  follows  the  subsidence  of  the  political 
X  storm  is  rather  troublesome  than  dangerous.  The 
unnecessary  bloodshed  and  suffering  which  have  resulted 
from  resistance  to  the  Austrian  occupation  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  is  greatly  to  be  regretted.  It  may  be  hoped 
that  few,  even  among*'  philanthropists,  concur  m  the  com¬ 
placent  reflection  that  the  collision  will  accelerate  and 
complete  the  ruin  of  the  Mahometan  population.  Burke 
was  in  the  habit  of  attributing  extraordinary  hardness  ot 
heart  to  the  Republican  theorists,  whom  he  oddly  described 
as  metaphysicians  ;  but,  for  the  attainment  of  peifect  supe 
riority  to  justice  and  compassion,  it  is  necessary  to  com¬ 
bine  religious  bigotry  with  pedantic  intolerance..  The 
Austrian  Government  may  perhaps  have  ,  made  a  mistake 
in  crossing  the  frontier  before  the  Turkish  Government 
had,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin,  arranged  the  terms  of  occupation ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  have  seemed  necessary  to  apply  Pi  es' 
sure  at  Constantinople  by  actual  occupation.  As  neither 
Lord  Salisbury’s  motion  nor  the  acceptance  of  his  pro¬ 
posal  by  the  Congress  included  a  limitation  of  time,  the 
Porte  cannot  seriously  have  expected  that  the  Austrian 
Government  would  bind  itself  to  evacuate  the  pi  o\  mccs 
at  any  definite  period.  There  can  be  little,  doubt  that 
the  occupation  will  be  permanent,  and  that  it  is  equivalent 
to  annexation.  In  one  of  his  late  speeches  Lord  Beac.ons- 
pield  said  that  Austria  had  been  substituted  for  Russia  as 
the  contingent  heir  of  Constantinople.  For  the  Sultan  it 
is  better  to  have  two  rival  claimants  of  the  succession  to 
his  throne  than  to  stand  face  to  face  with  a  single  ambiti¬ 
ous  neighbour.  The  landmarks  of  Ottoman  dominion  will 
perhaps  remain  longer  in  their  places  because  there  is  a 
doubt  as  to  the  direction  in  which  they  are  to  be  moved. 
The  announcement  that  the  Sultan  has  given  orders  to  the 
civil  and  military  authorities  in  the  provinces  to  receive 
the  Austrians  as  friends,  and  to  comply  with  the  requisi¬ 
tions  of  their  commanders,  appears  to  have  been  pre¬ 
mature  ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  result  of  the  attempt  to  force  the  Turkish  Go¬ 
vernment  to  a  decision.  The  aspirations  of  bloodthirsty 
benevolence  in  England  will  probably  be  disappointed, 
although  the  more  warlike  section  of  the  Mahometan 
population  may  for  a  time  continue  a  desultory  war¬ 
fare.  The  use  of  artillery  in  the  skirmishes  of  the 
last  fortnight  is  a  proof  that  a  part  of  the  T  urkish 
force  consisted  of  regular  troops.  It  is  impossible 
to  feel  moral  disapprobation  of  patriotic  resistance 
£0  foreign  invasion.  The  Miahometan  inhabitants  of 
Bosnia  would  have  been  perfectly  justified  in  disregarding 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  if  only  there  had  been  a 
reasonable  hope  of  success.  They  may  even  dispute  the 
right  of  their  Government  to  alienate  any  portion  of  its 
territory  without  the  consent  of  the  population  ;  but  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  regular  army  will  obey  the 
commands  of  the  Sultan,  and  without  their  aid  opposition 
to  the  Austrian  army  will  be  hopeless.  In  a  short  time 
the  unequal  conflict  will  be  at  an  end ;  and  the  new  rulers 
will  be  well  advised  in  conceding  a  practical  amnesty  to 
the  insurgents. 

There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  acquisition  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  by  Austria  was  discussed  when 
the  alliance  of  the  three  Emperors  was  under  consideration 
four  or  five  years  ago.  It  is  also  known  that  the  insurrec¬ 


tion  of  1875  was  encouraged  by  the  Austrian  authorities 

in  Dalmatia,  although  it  was  probably  in  the  first  instance 
fomented  by  Russian  agents.  The  counsels  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  monarchy  were  perhaps  at  that  time  divided. 
The  Court  and  the  military  aristocracy  have  always  been 
friendly  to  Russia,  while  the  ablest  Austrian  statesmen  op¬ 
posed  the  policy  of  a  Turkish  partition.  The.  proposals  ot 
Russia  for  an  occupation  of  different  provinces  by  the 
forces  of  the  two  Powers  were  repeatedly  rejected,  until 
the  conquest  of  Bulgaria  suggested  the  expediency  ot 
securing  an  equivalent  in  Bosnia.  The  inconvenience 
caused  by  the  influx  of  fugitives  into  Austrian  territory 
furnished  an  excuse  for  intervention  ;  and  it  happened  that 
for  various  reasons  all  the  Powers  except  Italy  found  then- 
account  in  the  extension  of  Austrian  dominion.  There  is 
reason  to  hope  that  the  provinces  will  be  better  governed 
by  Austria  than  by  Turkey,  and  a  wholesome  check  will 
be  imposed  on  the  turbulence  of  Servia  and  Montenegro. 
If  Bosnia  had  been  remitted  to  the  authority  of  the  Sultan, 
there  would  have  been  no  security  for  the  repression,  ot 
those  internal  feuds  which  furnished  foreign  ambition 
with  constant  opportunities  of  promoting  disturbance. 
The  authors  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  had  m  most 
cases  only  a  choice  of  evils.  It  was  better  to  permit 
or  to  invoke  Austrian  intervention  than  to  leave 
untouched  the  ostensible  cause  of  the  recent  troubles. 
The  permission  to  occupy  Bosnia  necessarily  included 
the  right  of  suppressing  resistance  by  force.  A  similar 
difficulty  is  likely  to  arise  in  Armenia,  where  the  tribes 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Batoum  threaten  a  hopeless 
resistance  to  the  annexation  of  their  country  by  Russia. 
If  it  is  true  that  the  Porte  has  already  undertaken  to  com¬ 
plete  the  surrender  of  Batoum,  the  evil  of  a  useless  and 
hopeless  conflict  may  perhaps  be  averted.  The  strict 
neutrality  which  was  professed  by  the  commander  ol 
the  Turkish  troops  may  have  encouraged  the  tribes  in 
their  purpose  of  resistance.  It  will  be  a  cause  for  grave 
regret  if,  in  their  ignorance,  they  incur  the  implacable 
resentment  of  a  Power  which  knows  no  pity  for  opponents  ; 
and  if  it  is  true  that  the  insurgents  have  hoisted  the  English 
flag,  they  ought  as  soon  as  possible  to  be  disabused  of  a 
baseless  hope  of  support.  The  passive  acquiescence  of  the 
English  Government  m  the  transfer  of  Batoum  was  un¬ 
avoidable,  and  it  is  necessarily  final.  Those  who  blame  the 
concession  ought  in  consistency  to  maintain  that  it  would 
have  been  right  and  prudent  to  protect  Turkey  in  the 
possession  of  Batoum  at  the  cost  of  wai .  ^  T  he  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  provision  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano 
which  related  to  Batoum  implied  an  admission  that 
Russia  was  entitled  to  enforce  the  surrender.  Every 
cession  of  territory  contains  an  admission  of  the  right  of 
repressing  opposition. 

More  perplexing  diplomatic  questions  may  perhaps 
occur  in  dealing  with  the  claims  of  Greece.  There  is 
reason  to  fear  that  the  Porte  has  determined  to  reject  the 
proposal  of  the  Congress  that  it  should  cede  a  poition  of 
the  border  territory.  A  few  days  ago  the  I  oreign  Office- 
had  received  no  official  notice  of  the  refusal ;  but  Sir 
Charles  Dilke’s  suspicion  is  confirmed  by  the  statements 
of  well-informed  newspaper  Correspondents,  and  neither 
Mr.  Bourke  nor  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  affected  disbelief 
of  a  fact  which  they  were  not  technically  in  a  position  to 
admit.  It  cannot  lie  supposed  that  the  Powers  who  were 
represented  at  Berlin  will  acquiesce  in  the  rejection  of  a 
recommendation  which  was  intended  as  a  command.  The 
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English  Government  is  more  especially  hound  to  insist  on 
the  discharge  of  a  moral  obligation  which  would,  but 
for  its  intervention,  have  assumed  a  more  peremptory 
shape.  Lord  Beaconsfield  lately  declared  that  the 
Sultan,  of  whose  character  he  spoke  in  complimentary 
terms,  had  postponed  the  consideration  of  the  pretensions 
of  Greece  that  he  might  allow  the  Congress  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  offering  advice  on  the  subject.  It  was  clearly 
understood  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  confidently  relied  on 
the  Sultan’s  readiness  to  comply  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  which  he  had  invited.  It  was  more  than  once  stated 
that  the  territorial  acquisitions  of  Greece  were  larger  in 
extent  than  those  which  had  been  granted  to  Roumania, 
Servia,  and  Montenegro.  The  Principalities  which  had 
shared  in  the  war  may  perhaps  have  been  disappointed 
by  the  Berlin  award  ;  but  their  aggrandizement,  large  or 
small,  was  not  dependent  on  the  goodwill  of  the  Turkish 
Government.  It  is  true  that  the  districts  in  dispute  have 
not  been  conquered ;  but  Greece  has  nevertheless  given 
valuable  consideration  for  a  moderate  cession  of  ten-itory. 
An  invasion  of  Epirus  and  Thessaly  during  the  ex¬ 
treme  pressure  of  the  Russian  war  would  have 
caused  great  embarrassment  to  the  Porte,  which 
could  at  the  utmost  have  only  exacted  a  barren  and 
invidious  revenge  by  the  bombardment  of  Athens. 
M  hen  the  English  Government  was  urged  to  restrain 
Greece  from  a  declaration  of  war,  it  was  practically 
authorized  to  promise  in  return  concessions  on  the  part  of 
Turkey.  There  is  no  doubt  that  such  an  understanding 
was  shared  by  England  and  Greece  ;  and  the  implied  pro¬ 
mise  ought  to  be  redeemed. 

An  equitable  and  honourable  settlement  of  the  Greek 
question  is  the  more  indispensable  because  there  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  no  other  apparent  obstacle  in  Europe  to  the  restoration 
of  tranquillity  and  the  general  revival  of  confidence.  The 
Russian  expedition  in  Central  Asia  may  produce  trouble 
hereafter,  especially  because  Shere  Ali  has  agreed  to 
receive  a  Russian  Resident  at  Cabul.  The  principal 
business  of  such  a  functionary  will  be  to  excite  dis¬ 
affection  in  India  ;  and  his  efforts  would  perhaps  be 
facilitated  by  the  reported  occupation  of  a  post  which  is 
said  to  be  325  miles  distant  from  the  English  frontier. 
The  despatch  of  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain  to  Cabul  shows 
the  importance  which  the  Indian  Government  attaches  to 
the  Russian  movement.  If  it  is  true  that  the  Envoy  takes 
with  him  as  an  escort  an  entii’e  cavalry  regiment,  some 
anxiety  will  be  felt  for  the  safety  of  a  force  which  is  large 
enough  to  provoke  opposition,  and  too  weak  to  protect  itself 
from  attack.  For  the  moment  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  Russia  can  have  no  intention  of  provoking  a  war  with 
England.  Preparations  are  at  last  in  progress  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Russian  army  from  the  lines  in  front  of 
Constantinople ;  and  the  English  fleet  will  probably  soon 
repass  the  Straits.  In  England  and  throughout  Europe 
verbal  controversy  is  rapidly  subsiding,  either  through 
lack  of  matter  or  as  a  result  of  natural  weariness.  No 
other  State  has  so  immediate  an  interest  as  Turkey  in  the 
final  termination  of  the  controversy ;  but  even  Ottoman 
statesmen  can  scarcely  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  silence 
the  reclamations  of  Greece  by  a  simple  refusal  to  obey  the 
injunctions  of  the  Congress.  A  successful  resistance  would, 
among  other  consequences,  fatally  impair  the  influence 
which  the  English  Government  proposes,  by  means  not 
yet  determined,  to  employ  for  the  reform  of  abuses  in 
Asiatic  Turkey. 


THE  INDIAN  BUDGET. 

IHE  Indian  Budget  was  discussed  on  Tuesday  in  a 
-  very  thin  house,  but  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  thought  this  no  disadvantage.  In  one  way  it  is 
none,  for  so  long  as  the  Under- Secretary  and  Mr. 
Fawcett  are  present  the  attendance  of  other  members 
is  superfluous.  The  Under- Secretary  of  the  day  is 
always  exactly  like  his  predecessor.  He  always  makes 
a  lucid  speech,  for  which  he  is  thanked  and  praised,  and  in 
which  he  shows  that  everything  is  at  its  best  in  the  happiest 
of  all  possible  countries,  that  the  natives  are  prosperous,  the 
revenue  flourishing,  and  that  even  the  deaths  from  famine 
are  satisfactorily  moderate.  To  him  replies  Mr.  Fawcett 
that  the  natives  are  very  poor,  burdened  with  taxation, 
and  reduced  almost  to  despair  by  our  system  of  government. 


No  Minister,  except  the  Indian  Minister,  knows  anything 
whatever  about  India.  The  official  Opposition  regards 
the  evening  allotted  to  the  Indian  Budget  as  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  well-earned  holiday.  A  few  old  Indian 
officials  who  have  obtained  seats  in  Parliament  make  a 
few  remarks ;  but  they  look  at  India  from  their  own 
personal  point  of  view,  and  are  absorbed  in  their  special 
grievances.  Sir  George  Balfour  was  much  exercised  in 
his  mind  by  the  haughty  arrogance  with  which  Bengal 
civilians  treat  Madras  civilians  ;  and  Sir  George  Campbell 
was  perturbed  by  the  composition  of  a  Famine  Com¬ 
mission,  which  he  alleged  was  packed,  and  was  almost 
certain  not  to  do  justice  to  the  superior  manner  in  which 
he  had  managed  famines  when  he  presided  over  Bengal. 
Outside  Parliament  no  one  pretends  to  take  any  interest 
in  the  discussion  of  the  Indian  Budget.  It  is  felt  to  be 
a  farce.  There  can  be  no  reality  in  a  discussion  unless 
there  is  some  agreement  as  to  the  facts  to  be  discussed. 
Englishmen  can  never  get  at  any  facts  about  India.  For 
if  independent  observers  make  any  statements,  the  chorus 
of  officials  pronounces  them  to  be  untrue ;  and  outsiders 
will  not  accept  the  facts  offered  by  the  officials. 
Mr.  Stanhope,  for  example,  in  his  long  speech  twice 
defended  the  increase  of  Salt-duty  in  Madras  by  alleging 
that  in  Madras  there  is  no  Land-tax.  Soon  after  he  had 
finished,  Sir  George  Balfour  got  up  and  stated  that 
he  had  lived  in  the  Madras  Presidency  for  years,  and 
could  say  positively  that  the  Land-tax  was  much  heavier 
in  Madras  than  in  Bengal.  Possibly  they  were  speaking 
of  different  things,  and  Mr.  Stanhope  was  referring  to 
cesses,  and  Sir  George  Balfour  to  revenue.  But  if  the 
land  revenue  presses  more  hardly  on  Madras  than  on 
Bengal,  the  increase  of  the  Salt-duty  in  Madras  may 
make  an  unjust  addition  to  the  burdens  of  the  people, 
whether  cesses  are  paid  or  not.  Lord  Cranbrook  has 
recently  complained  that  people  in  England  do  not  care 
about  India.  This  may  be  true,  but  it  is  also  true  that 
a  great  many  persons  in  England  wish  to  care  about 
India.  But  how  are  they  to  begin  ?  India  is,  and 
it  may  probably  be  said  that  it  happily  is,  under  a 
bureaucracy,  into  the  proceedings  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  penetrate.  At  present,  so  far  as  it  appears,  Sir  John 
Strachey  rules  India ;  the  bureaucracy  works  as  he  wishes, 
and  Lord  Lytton  records  his  suggestions  in  the  finest 
possible  language.  Mr.  Stanhope  was  able  to  inform  an 
admiring  audience  that  Lord  Lytton  had  lately  pronounced 
a  certain  railway  to  have  been  the  “  salvation  of  a  situa- 
“  tion.”  Nothing  handsomer  could  have  been  said  of  a 
minor  local  railway,  even  if  it  had  happened  to  be  a  paying 
one.  Very  likely  India  is  in  this  way  governed  as  well 
as  it  could  be  governed,  but  how  is  any  real  interest  to 
be  felt  in  its  government  ?  The  only  thing  an  Englishman 
who  sets  himself  to  care  about  India  can  do  is  to  speculate 
vaguely  on  what  Sir  John  Strachey  is  likely  to  do,  and  to 
admire  what  he  has  done,  or  else  to  be  told  that  his  defi¬ 
ciency  of  admiration  is  entirely  due  to  his  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  facts  which  no  one  except  an  official 
can  understand.  - 

Whether  the  financial  situation  of  India  is  growing 
better  or  worse  it  is  entirely  impossible  to  gather,  either 
from  the  figures  submitted  to  Parliament,  or  from  the 
speeches  made  in  Parliament.  Every  successive  Under¬ 
secretary  hastily  tells  the  world  in  the  August  of  each 
year  that  things  are  going  on  swimmingly,  and  during  the 
rest  of  the  year  we  hear  of  nothing  but  deficits  and  fresh 
taxes.  If  anything,  however,  is  tolerably  certain  about 
India,  it  is  that  the  real  revenue  of  the  country,  the 
revenue  that  can  be  spent,  is  about  37  millions.  Out  of 
this  we  spend  an  amount  on  the  army,  as  to  which  no  two 
calculations  are  agreed.  The  official  view,  as  expressed 
by  Mr.  Stanhope,  is  that  the  real  cost  of  the  Indian  army 
is  15^  millions,  and  that  a  saving  of  over  half  a  million 
will  be  effected  in  the  coming  year.  Mr.  Fawcett,  with 
the  figures  at  his  command  furnished  by  the  Government, 
makes  the  military  expenditure  17  millions.  If  Mr.  Stan¬ 
hope  is  right,  the  amount  spent  on  the  army  does  not 
appear  to  be  very  large  considering  what  the  army  has 
to  do.  It  has  to  guard  the  frontiers,  to  make  expe¬ 
ditions,  to  be  ready  for  a  war  with  Russia,  and  to  hold  the 
vast  territory  of  India  on  the  expensive  but  wise  principle 
enforced  on  us  by  the  Mutiny,  that  all  the  strong  places 
and  all  the  artillery  should  be  in  the  hands  of  Europeans. 
Further,  it  has  to  keep  in  check  the  considerable  and  danger¬ 
ous  armies  of  the  native  Princes.  The  Indian  Govern- 
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ment  lias  lately  intimated  to  some  of  these  Princes  that  it 
thinks  their  armies  excessive,  but  it  is  a  very  difficult 
thing  at  once  to  leave  them  independent  and  to  make 
them  reduce  their  armies.  If  the  Indian  army  only  costs 
14T  millions,  it  is  nearly  hopeless  to  think  of  reducing- 
military  expenditure.  Whether  the  civil  expenditure  can 
be  reduced  entirely  depends  on  our  power  to  substitute, 
without  a  diminution  of  efficiency,  native  for  English 
officials.  Mr.  Fawcett  thinks  that  this  may  be  done,  and 
he  gives  us  as  an  instance  of  what  may  be  effected  in  this 
direction,  the  great  saving  which  the  railway  Companies 
have  been  able  to  effect  by  using  natives  as  engine- 
drivers.  But  the  instance  is  not  satisfactory.  To 
drive  an  engine  is  a  definite  exercise  of  personal 
skill,  and  the  driver  who  drives  badly  is  at  once 
found  out  and  punished  or  dismissed.  _  An  official 
is  in  a  very  different  position.  It  is  not  that 
a  native  has  any  want  of  technical  skill  and  cannot 
understand  the  simple  duties  of  his  calling.  It  is  that 
nn  official  can  in  a  hundred  petty  ways  be  corrupt  and 
■  tyrannical  without  his  abuses  of  power  being  discovered, 
perhaps,  for  years.  Outsiders,  who  have  surveyed  India 
from  a  philanthropic,  and  not  an  economic,  point  of  view, 
sav  that  one  of  the  greatest  evils  we  have  inflicted  on 
India  is  that  we  have  enabled  a  set  of  needy,  grasping, 
unscrupulous  officials  to  grind  down  their  countrymen. 
Lord  Salisbury  once  said  that  he  believed  that  the  people 
of  Tndia  in  their  hearts  preferred  a  bad  native  Government 
to  a  good  English  one.  Nor  is  this  altogether  surprising. 
Under  our  rule  the  machinery  of  law  is  always  acting,  and 
the  abuse  of  power  by  our  petty  native  officials,  where  it 
exists  at  all,  is  a  constant,  unremitting  evil.  In  old  days 
had  officials  did  much  worse  things  than  they  can  do  now; 
out  then  they  were  not  always  doing-  them.  Everything 
vas  spasmodic,  and  when  the  storm  had  passed  the 
^pressed  lifted  up  their  heads  and  enjoyed  a  time  of 

calm.  . 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  has  had  in  recent  years  to  contend  with  a  most 
rnrious  difficulty  in  the  decrease  of  the  value  of  silver.  For 
lie  present  year  the  loss  is  calculated  at  not  less  than  three 
lillions  sterling.  This  is  not  in  any  way  the  fault  of  the 
■idian  Government.  It  is  a  great,  but  an  unavoidable, 
lisfortune.  The  Government  has  so  much  more  money 
>  find,  and  the  natives  have  somehow  to  find  it.  In  the 
ame  way  famines  are  an  unavoidable  misfortune.  Their 
id  effects  can  be  mitigated  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
xilways,  and  to  a  trifling  extent  by  canals ;  but  the 
unines  will  come,  and  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  distribute 
leir  cost  over  a  series  of  years.  This  is  to  be  effected 
y  providing  an  insm-ance  fund  of  a  million  and  a  half 
early ;  and  the  measure  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  a 
ise  one.  Both  to  mitigate  the  effect  of  famines  and  to 
ister  trade,  we  must  go  on  with  public  works ;  and,  as 
he  revenue  will  not  provide  enough  for  the  purpose, 
ndia  borrows  to  carry  out  the  public  works  that  are 
ecessary,  and  this  of  course  increases  the  yearly  interest 
u  debt.  If  Mr.  Fawcett  could  replace  Sir  John  Steachey, 
ve  may  be  sure  that  he  would  have  to  permit  an  in- 
•reasing  expenditure,  and  would  therefore  have  to  face 
ucreasing  taxation,  or,  at  any  rate,  would  have  to 
ontrive  that  the  existing  taxation  should  be  more 
i  nductive.  The  real  question  is,  therefore,  whether  India 
;  growing  richer.  Unless  it  is,  the  time  must  come 
.  hen  we  shall  have  to  govern  it  in  a  worse  way — as,  for 
xample,  by  putting  natives  into  posts  for  which  they 
ire  not  fit — or  England  will  have  to  accept  a  portion  of 
he  burdens  of  India,  just  as  France  has  to  pay  for 
Algeria.  Is  India  growing  richer  ?  The  answer  seems 
o  be  that  parts  of  India  are  growing  richer,  parts  are 
stationary,  and  parts  are  growing  poorer.  There  has,  for 
-xample,  been  no  “  salvation  of  the  situation  ”  in -Madras 
n  recent  years,  while  in  the  North-West  and  in  Bengal 
here  must  have  been  a  very  considerable  increase  of 
wealth.  The  growing  revenues  of  the  railw-ay  attest  this, 
md  the  trade  returns  of  India  generally  show  that  the 
-ountry  as  a  whole  is  doing  more  business,  and  can,  there- 
ore,  afford  to  pay  more  to  the  Government.  Whether  the 
ountry  as  a  whole  is  so  far  increasing  in  wealth  that  it 
gains  in  new  wealth  more  than  it  loses  in  new  taxation,  is 
1  secret  -which  is  probably  rather  dark  even  to  Sir  John 
Steachey,  and  is  totally  obscure  to  every  one  else. 


MR.  FORSTER  AND  THE  BRADFORD  CAUCUS. 

ALTHOUGH  party  politicians  are  slow  to  learn,  it  is 
possible  that  the  correspondence  between  Mr. 
Forster  and  Mr.  Illingworth  may  suggest  wholesome 
doubts  to  zealous  Liberals  and  Conservatives.  It  is  well 
that  the  merits  of  that  organization  which  has  been  so 
loudly  extolled  by  the  leaders  of  both  parties  should  be 
illustrated  in  a  conspicuous  example.  It  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  Mr.  Gladstone  should  cordially  approve  of 
any  form  of  factious  combination  which  may  tend  to  ex¬ 
clude  moderate  or  neutral  voters  from  any  influence  in 
elections.  For  some  time  past  he  has  taken  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  declaring  himself  a  partisan,  though  it  is  fail  to 
admit  that  his  real  object  is  probably  revolutionary  change, 
rather  than  the  predominance  of  the  ultra-Liberal  faction. 
Lord  Beaconsfield’s  reliance  on  Clubs  and  Associations  is 
also  intelligible,  though  it  is  fundamentally  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  which  he  is  supposed  to  represent. 
The  proper  organization  of  the  Conservative  party  would 
consist  in  the  habitual  use  of  the  influence  which  is  derived 
from  property,  from  station,  and  from  personal  character. 
The  ignoble  contrivances  which  may  perhaps  be  necessary 
for  the  management  of  elections  ought  to  devolve  011 
obscure  agents,  and  to  be  kept  as  far  as  possible  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  The  responsibility  of  packing  majorities  by  un¬ 
worthy  methods  may  perhaps  be  shared  by  both  parties,  and 
neither  should  boast  of  discreditable  operations.  The  arts 
which  have  been  brought  to  perfection  in  the  United 
States  are  suggested  by  the  existence  of  large  popular 
constituencies.  Multitudes  are  incapable  of  original  or 
independent  action,  and  they  are  consequently  directed  by 
professional  managers.  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  _  himself 
effected  a  large  extension  of  the  suffrage,  and  he  is  one  of 
the  chief  inventors  of  the  Conservative  woi-king-man. 
No  critic  can  justly  accuse  him  of  personal  inconsistency 
when  he  urges  on  his  followers  the  paramount  duty  o£ 
organization,  which  means  habitual  employment  of  the 
machinery  of  faction.  Lord  Salisbury  probably  has  as 
little  faith  in  the  Conservative  working-man  as  when 
he  resigned  office  because  he  was  unwilling  to  support 
household  suffrage.  His  present  zeal  for  organization 
implies  a  desire  to  make  the  best  of  objectionable  materials. 
It  would  certainly  have  been  ungracious  to  assure 
the  delegates  of  Conservative  Associations  that  their 
whole  system  was  an  anomaly  and  a  nuisance.  It  is  so 
far  less  obnoxious  than  the  Birmingham  organization  that 
it  is  less  elaborate,  less  officious,  and  less  intolerant.  The 
first  lessons  in  organization  are  conveyed  to  the  infantine 
mind  by  the  nursery  game  of  “  Beggar  my  neighbour.” 
The  new  comer  trusts  to  luck  alone  for  success  ;  but  the 
crafty  veteran  of  eight  or  nine  learns  how  to  win  by  the 
simple  process  of  putting  all  the  court  cards  together. 
When  he  has  organized  the  pack,  his  victory  is  certain 
until  his  adversary  becomes  equally  enlightened.  The 
best  excuse  for  the  analogous  organization  practised  at 
elections  is  that  it  is  used  in  self-defence. 

The  true  principle  of  representation  is  that  every 
elector  should  vote  for  the  candidate  whom  he  on  the 
whole  prefers,  either  on  account  of  general  confidence  in 
his  character  or  by  reason  of  conformity  of  political 
opinion.  The  Birmingham  system  is  intended  and 
calculated  to  destroy  the  opportunity  of  choice.  Dele¬ 
gates,  chosen  by  universal  suffrage  of  the  party 
elect  a  Committee  which  both  selects  the  candidates, 
and,  as  at  Bradford,  imposes  on  them  any  conditions 
which  it  may  deem  desirable.  If  the  organization 
is  uniform,  the  tests  to  which  candidates  are  required  to 
submit  may  be  infinitely  various,  and  they  depend  on  the 
will,  not  of  the  constituency,  but  of  the  local  managers.  The 
Bradford  rule  with  which  Mr.  Forster  has  refused  to 
comply  was,  as  it  appears  in  the  latter  part  of  the  cor¬ 
respondence,  introduced  into  the  code  as  an  affront  or 
rebuke  to  himself.  Mr.  Illingworth,  who  is  a  leading 
politician  at  Bradford,  is  not  so  far  known  to  the  outer 
world  as  to  justify  an  opinion  whether  his  overbearing  and 
discourteous  tone  is  peculiar  to  himself  or  characteristic 
of  the  class  of  election-managers.  In  the  days  of  rotten 
boroughs,  such  a  poteutate  as  the  first  Lord  Lonsdale 
may  perhaps  have  inflicted  equally  peremptory  rebukes 
on  his  nominees ;  but  in  general  aristocratic  patrons  dis¬ 
guised  their  instructions  and  their  reprimands  in  polite 
and  indirect  terms.  Most  of  them  would  have  been  in¬ 
capable  of  telling  a  member  who  had  affected  inconvenient 
I  independence  that  in  submitting  to  dictation  there  would 
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be  a  gain  of  self-respect  and  an  opportunity  of  reparation. 
When  a  person  of  Mr.  Illingworth’s  political  rank  addresses 
such  language  to  a  person  of  Mr.  Forster’s  political  rank, 
the  natural  order  of  things  seems  to  he  paradoxically  in¬ 
verted.  When  the  transactions  which  Mr.  Illingworth 
condemns  were  both  publicly  known  and  freshly  remem¬ 
bered,  Mr.  Forster  was  one  of  two  candidates  for  the  high 
office  of  leader  of  the  Liberal  party ;  and,  although  Lord 
Harrington  was  preferred  by  a  majority,  Mr.  Forster 
received  strong  support ;  and  he  was  universally  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  fit  and  creditable  competitor.  Since  that  time 
he  has,  with  the  approval  of  the  party,  taken  a  principal 
part  in  debate  ;  and  on  some  occasions  ho  has,  with  the 
cordial  assent  of  Lord  Hartington  himself,  acted  as  tem¬ 
porary  leader.  On  the  Eastern  controversy,  and  in  the 
advocacy  of  household  suffrage  in  counties,  he  has  been  a 
conspicuous  advocate  of  the  opinions  of  the  party  ;  and  he 
has  lately  conducted,  with  vigour  and  success,  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  boroughs  to  the  Cattle  Diseases  Bill,  in  the 
form  in  which  it  was  promoted  on  behalf  of  the  farmers. 
The  most  eminent  leader  of  the  party,  after  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Lord  Hartington,  is  not  even  recognized  as  a  member 
of  the  body  by  Mr.  Illingworth  and  a  few  like-minded 
busybodies  at  Bradford. 

The  offence  for  which  Mr.  Forster  is  required  to  do 
penance  was  committed  against  the  Liberal  managers,  who 
liave  since  reconstructed  their  machinery  of  dictation.  At 
the  election  of  1874  Mr.  Forster  was  threatened  with 
political  excommunication  because  he  had  passed  the  great 
measure  of  1870  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  mass 
of  the  people,  and  not  for  the  sectarian  advantage  of  the 
Nonconformists.  Political  and  religious  bigots  cared 
nothing  for  the  great  services  which  lie  had  rendered  to 
the  cause  of  education ;  nor  even  for  his  recent  success  in 
carrying  the  Ballot,  which  had  long  been  for  sufficient 
reasons  the  favourite  measure  of  democratic  politicians. 
It  is  perhaps  not  the  peculiar  attribute  of  Dissenting 
Radicals  to  cultivate  revenge  more  carefully  than  grati¬ 
tude.  Local  partisans  are  often  guilty  of  meanness  and 
injustice  ;  and  Mr.  Illingworth  and  his  colleagues  were 
eager  to  exclude  Mr.  Forster  from  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  Bradford,  and,  if  possible,  from  public  life.  They 
were  bitterly  disappointed  when  he  determined  to  appeal 
from  the  wire-pullers  to  the  constituency.  The  moderate 
Liberal  party  concurred  in  resenting  the  dictation  of  the 
managers,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  Conservatives,  they 
returned  Mr.  Forster  by  a  large  majority.  His  bitterest 
enemies  cannot  accuse  him  of  having  since  inclined  to  the 
interests  or  doctrines  of  his  Conservative  supporters. 
Politicians  of  the  class  to  which  Mr.  Illingworth  appa¬ 
rently  belongs  care  little  for  measures  and  nothing  for 
men.  The  process  of  election  is  to  them  incomparably 
more  interesting  than  its  consequence  ;  and  Mr.  Forster’s 
great  services  to  the  party  are  forgotten  because  he  is 
thought  not  to  have  been  elected  after  the  orthodox 
fashion.  The  test  which  he  has  refused  has  nothing  to  do 
with  political  principles.  It  is  only  demanded  that  he 
should  recognize  the  absolute  authority  of  the  local  managers 
of  the  faction.  He  is  courteously  reminded  that,  if  he  de¬ 
clines  to  comply,  he  will  be  accused  of  having  been  returned 
in  1874  in  spite  of  the  Liberals,  and  of  “  intending  to 
“  keep  the  way  open  to  become  so  again.”  The  argu¬ 
ment  which  Mr.  Forster  deduces  from  his  position 
as  sitting  member  would  have  been  conclusive  if  Mr. 
Illingworth  and  his  friends  had  not  determined  to  make 
him  submit  to  humiliation ;  yet  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
such  a  contention  should  have  been  raised.  The  Bradford 
test  would  have  been  not  less  inexcusable  if  it  had  been 
imposed  on  an  untried  candidate.  It  is  not  known  that 
any  boroughmonger  required  of  his  nominee  a  promise 
that  he  would  not  seek  the  support  of  a  rival  patron. 

Mr.  Illingworth  may  perhaps  have  by  this  time  dis¬ 
covered  that  he  has  overshot  his  mark.  The  most  zealous 
organs  of  the  party  recommend  the  Bradford  Liberal  Club 
to  reconsider  its  determination,  and  to  sacrifice  its  private 
and  local  antipathies  to  the  common  cause.  If  the 
managers  arc  obdurate,  Mr.  Forster  will  probably 
find  a  seat  where  there  is  a  less  intolerant  con¬ 
stituency,  and  where  the  managers  have  no  personal 
spite  to  indulge  ;  but  whether  Mr.  Illingworth  proves  to 
be  pliable  or  contumacious,  he  will  not  be  able  to  cancel  the 
lesson  which  he  has  taught  to  reasonable  students  of 
politics.  Extrema  cases  furnish  the  best  illustrations  of 
political  experiments.  The  actual  or  attempted  exclusion 
of  a  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  from  Parliament  is  found 


to  be  the  immediate  and  natural  result  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  s  objectionable  machinery.  Mr.  Goschen’s  retirement 
10,11  the  representation  of  the  City  of  London  is  due  to 
somewhat  different  causes,  inasmuch  as  he  has  condemned 
imselt  to  ostracism  because  he  discerns  the  mischievous 
endency  of  a  measure  adopted  by  the  party.  Mr.  Forster 
assents  ex  animo  to  the  most  recent  edition  of  the  Liberal 
•  “r  ^ut  t>e  is  condemned  for  declining  to  admit  the 

in  al  ibility  of  a  club.  The  Conservatives,  who  cannot 
a  ord  to  be  equally  intolerant,  would  perhaps  not  regret 
the  decapitation  of  the  opposite  party.  The  negli¬ 
gence  of  the  Liberals  in  providing  seats  for  their 
eaders  is  not  a  little  surprising.  Lord  Hartington 
represents  a  small  borough  with  which  he  has  no  local 
connexion.  Mr.  Lowe  is  happily  safe  in  the  ex¬ 

ceptional  seat  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  professes  to  have 
instituted  for  his  convenience.  Mr.  Gladstone  retires 
11  om  Greenwich,  where  he  was  at  the  last  election  only 
second  on  the  poll ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  will 
be  returned  for  some  large  and  democratic  constituency. 
In  the  City  of  London,  and  in  the  populous  town  of  Brad¬ 
ford,  the  Liberals  are  apparently  impatient  of  representa¬ 
tives  who  think  for  themselves.  If  Mr.  Forster  is  rejected, 
he  will  have  been  defeated,  not  in  a  Parliamentary  election, 
but  in  a  preliminary  election  of  delegates  to  whom  the 
constituency  will  have  transferred  all  its  rights  and  powers. 
It  appears  from  an  incidental  statement  of  Mr.  Illingworth 
that  the  Bradford  Town  Council  and  School  Board  have 
already  been  effectually  packed  with  political  partisans.. 
In  course  of  time  it  will  be  found  that  a  Liberal  minority 
has  been  not  less  effectually  disfranchised  than  the  Con¬ 
servative  party,  which  probably  includes  many  of  the  most 
intelligent  and  most  prosperous  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 


LEGISLATION  UNDER  FALSE  PRETENCES. 

IT  ORD  0  HAGAN  knows  the  sort  of  support  which 
-Li  goes  to  make  a  really  popular  movement ;  and  he 
wisely  refrained  from  giving  that  title  to  the  agitation 
which  has  carried  the  Irish  "Sunday  Closing  Bill  through 
Parliament.  What  he  did  say  of  it  was  perfectly  true.  It 
is  a  measure  “  fortified  by  a  body  of  Irish  opinion  such  as 
“  never  has  supported  any  measure  before.”  The  Bill 
finds  favour  with  nearly  all  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  ; 
with  all  the  bishops  of  the  Disestablished  Church ;  with 
the  Moderator  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  and  a  vast 
number  of  Presbyterian  clergymen ;  with  a  majority  of 
county  magistrates ;  and  with  an  “  almost  countless  ” 
number  of  town  councillors  and  magistrates.  Never 
before,  it  may  easily  be  believed,  have  these  various 
classes  been  equally  agreed  upon  the  merits  of  a 
measure ;  and,  if  that  measure  had  been  one  which 
relates  even  in  the  slightest  and  most  remote  degree  to 
well-to-do  people,  this  extraordinary  unanimity  would  be 
an  argument  in  favour  of  the  Bill.  If  Lord  O’Hagan  had 
been  able  to  say  that  Irish  bishops  or  Irish  magistrates 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  spend  a  great  deal 
too  much  of  their  Sunday  at  the  public-house,  their  opinion 
in  favour  of  Sunday  closing  would  be  worth  listening  to. 
Instead  of  this,  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  Irish  bishops 
and  Irish  magistrates  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
other  people  spend  a  great  deal  too  much  of  their  Sunday 
at  the  public-house.  This  Bill  is  not  a  piece  of  class  legis¬ 
lation  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  phrase.  It  is  not  forced 
through  Parliament  to  further  the  special  interests  of  its 
promoters.  But  in  another  sense  it  is  a  piece  of  class  legis¬ 
lation  of  the  worst  kind.  It  has  been  forced  through  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  further  the  special  crotchets  of  its  promoters.  For 
the  first  time  Parliament,  with  open  eyes  and  after  full  warn¬ 
ing,  has  deliberately  gone  back  to  the  principle  of  paternal 
government.  It  is  giving  the  working  classes,  not  what 
the  working  classes  themselves  think  good  for  them,  not 
what  Parliament  itself  thinks  good  for  them,  but  what 
their  spiritual  pastors  and  masters  and  their  betters  gene¬ 
rally  think  good  for  them.  The  clergy  of  all  denomina¬ 
tions,  and  a  large  number  of  moneyed  people,  have  deter¬ 
mined  to  try  their  hands  at  making  Irishmen  sober  by  Act 
of  Parliament.  They  will  not  be  able  to  do  this,  but  they 
may,  and  probably  will,  be  able  to  make  them  get  drunk 
at  home  instead  of  abroad.  The  clergy  will  be  cheered  by 
seeing  the  door  of  every  country  public-house  shut  from 
Saturday  night  to  Monday  morning,  and  they  will  pru- 
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dently  decline  to  inquire  how  much  whisky  lias  been 
take/  home  at  the  end  of  one  working  week  and  how 
much  remains  nnconsumed  at  the  beginning  of  another 
TheS  ears  will  no  longer  be  offended  by  any  sounds  of 
botoi  merriment. The.  silent  scat  the  steady  ton 
at  the  bottle,  the  liberal  imparting  of  it  to  the  wife 
and  the  children,  will  have  taken  .  the  _  place  _  of 
ruder  but,  as  we  venture  to  think,  less  injurious,  enjoy¬ 
ments.  If  the  Irish  Sunday  Closing  Bill  does  not  make 
men  drink  more,  and  women  and  children  drink  for  t  e 
first  time,  the  ordinary  laws  of  cause  and  effect  will  have 
been  suspended  in  its  favour.  As  has  been  pointed  out 
by  the  supporters  of  the  Bill,  the  popular  liquor  of  Ireland 
is  a  liquor  that  can  be  taken  home;  and  it  is  not  a  rash 
prediction  that,  when  the  public-houses  are i  closed l  for  the 
whole  of  the  weekly  holiday,  a  liquor  that  can  be  taken 
home  is  a  liquor  that  will  be  taken  home. 

Even  if  there  were  a  chance  that  this  measure  woulc 
make  Ireland  a  more  sober  country,  it  would  still  be 
worthy  of  reprehension.  The  reasoning  which  supports 
a  Sunday  Closing  Bill  would  support  a  Maine  Liquoi 
Law  The  one  standing  argument  against  legisla¬ 
tion  of  this  kind  is  that  it  sacrifices  the  sober  man 
to  the  drunkard.  It  leaves  the  sheep  thirsty  m  order 
that  the  goats  may  not  drink  more  than  is  good  ,or  them. 

If  this  is  permissible  on  the  Sunday,  why  is  it  no 
equally  permissible  on  the  weekday  ?  If  there  is  more 
drinking  on  the  Sunday,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  drink  m0 
on  other  days,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice  is  clearly 
better  than  merely  to  put  a  check  on  it.  I  he  only  Reason 
why  public-houses  should  be  kept  open  on  any  day  is  that 
there  are  people  who  wish  to  go  to  them.  But  this  reason 
has  greater  force  still  as  regards  the  Sunday,  because  on 
that  day  the  number  of  people  who  wis)l  to  §°  ’  \°' 

houses  is  larger.  Lord  O’ Hagan  pleads  that  this  Bill  only 
extends  over  the  whole  of  Sunday  a  restriction  which  at 
present  applies  to  many  hours  of  it.  The  answer  is  that, 
though  Sunday  closing  may  already  have  been  unduly 
extended,  its  application  to  a  part  of  a  day  stands  on  a 
wholly  different  footing  from  its  application  to  the  whole 
of  the  day.  In  theory,  at  all  events,  the  former  is  strictly 
a  police  measure.  Its  object  is  not  to  prevent  people  from 
drinking,  but  to  restrict  their  drinking  within  such  limits 
as  shall  not  be  beyond  the  power  of  the  police  to  cope  with  m 
the  interest  of  public  order.  The  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
not  a  police  measure.  It  is  a  measure  directed,  not  to  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  disorder,  but  to  the  suppression  of  drinking. 

It  is  impossible  in  future  for  the  Government  to  take  up, 
with  any  consistency,  their  old  line  of  opposition  to  bn 
Wilfrid  Lawson.  They  have  admitted  that  Parliament 
may  make  the  suppression  of  drinking  an  object  oi  legis la- 
tion.  If  this  may  be  done  in  Ireland,  it  may  equally  be 
done  in  England ;  indeed  the  Bishop  of  London  said  on 
Monday  that  he  hoped  to  see  the  principle  of  the  Bill 
applied  to  England  hereafter.  When  a  bishop  goes  this 
leno-th  we  may  be  sure  that  less  cautious  and  responsible 
people  will  go  much  greater  lengths.  An  English  bunday 
Closing  Bill  will  be  one  of  the  standing  proposals  sub¬ 
mitted0  to  Parliament,  and  those  who.  have  voted  for  a, 
similar  measure  in  Ireland  will  be  bound  not  to  oppose  it 
as  a  matter  of  principle  in  England  It  will  be  resisted 
therefore  only  on  the  ground  that  the  country  is  not 
yet  ripe  for  it,  and  when  once  things  have  come  to  this 
pass  an  energetic  and  fanatical  minority  will  not  be  long 
before  it  makes  the  country  ripe  for  it,  at  all  events  m 
appearance.  The  same  forces  will  be  set  to  work  on  the 
one  side,  the  same  indifference  will  be  manifested  on  the 
other,  and  in  the  end  a  Bill  which  is  distasteful  to  the 
people  qf  England  will  be  passed  because  it  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  magistrates,  merchants,  and  the  clergy  of  all 
denominations . 

The  main  modifications  which  the  Government  have 
introduced  into  the  Bill  make  their  support  of  it  ah  the 
more  discreditable.  In  order  to  avoid  the  unpopularity  of 
having  to  enforce  the  law  under  circumstances  in  which 
its  enforcement  might  be  a  work  of  difficulty,  they  ha\e 
exempted  the  five  largest  towns  in  Ireland  from  its  opera¬ 
tion.  Where  drunkards  are  few,  and  consequently  weak, 
no  trouble  is  anticipated  in  keeping  the  public-houses 
shut,  and  the  Government  are  willing  to  shut  them.  Where 
drunkards  are  numerous,  and  consequently  likely  to  be 
troublesome  if  they  find  the  public-houses  shut,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  are  determined  to  keep  them  open.  It  is  probable  that 
the  result  of  this  modification  will  not  only  be  to  leave 
these  towns  as  drunken  as  before,  but  to  make  them  more 


drunken.  It  has  been  well  pointed  out  by  the  Cmlt 
Examiner  that  many  persons  who  have  hitherto  been  m 
the  habit  of  spending  their  Sundays  m  the J _T  „ 
in  future  be  tempted  to  stay  where  they  will  still  find  a 
tavern  open,  and  that  many  country  people  will  tor  the 
same  reason  be  led  to  spend  their  Sundays  m  the  towns. 

If  it  is  a  gain  to  drive  customers  from  a  village  Public- 
house  to  a  town  gin-palace,  that  gam  at  least  will  be 
secured  by  the  Sunday  Closing  Bill  in  the  form  m  which 

it  has  become  law.  » 

Another  cause  for  regret  is  supplied  by  the  absence  of 

any  opposition  to  the  second  reading  m  the  House  o 
Lords.  The  supposed  function  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  to 
interpose  a  prudent  delay  between  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  realization  of  a  hasty  and  perhaps  imprudent 
desire;  and,  if  ever  there  was  a  case  in  which  such 
a  barrier  was  needed,  it  is  m  the  case,  of  the 
Irish  Sunday  Closing  Bill.  The  gravest  suspicion  has 
been  thrown  on  the  existence  of  that  local  desire  foi  i 
which  is  alleged  to  exist  in  Ireland  ;  the  statistics  upon 
which  it  is  founded  have  been  challenged  ;  the  stateme  o 
made  on  its  behalf  have  been  denied.  M  hat  then  could 
have  been  more  natural  and  appropriate  than  to  reject  the 
Bill  with  the  view  of  referring  the  whole  question  to  a 
Select  Committee  next  Session  ?  The  Lords  could  hav^ 
furnished  a  Committee  eminently  well  suited  to  silt  the 
contradictory  allegations  which  have  been  put  forward  o 
both  sides  ;  and  if,  as  is  asserted  the  real  feeling  of  the 
Irish  people— of  that  part  of  the  Irish  people,  that  is  to 
say  which  is  really  affected  by  the  Bill-is  m  favour  of 
keeping  public-houses  open  on  Sunday,  such  a  Commute^ 
mfehthave  been  the  means  of  exposing  a  mischievous, 
thouo-h  honest,  misrepresentation.  It  is  unfortunate  thau 
the  independent  peers  will  not  come  to  town  m  August 
when  it  is  their  business  to  be  there  Perhaps  if  the 
Government  which  supports  the  Irish  Sunday  Closi  ,, 
Bill  had  been  Liberal,  instead  or  Conservative,  then  lo  - 
ships  might  have  been  more  alive  to  their  duty  <  • 


legislators. 


WOMEN  IN  PARLIAMENT . 


O  far  are  all  Liberals  in  Southwark  from  obeying  their 
Four  Hundred  that  one  section  of  the  party  is  gomg- 
to  start  a  candidate  of  its  own,  and  a  candidate  of  a  per¬ 
fectly  novel  description.  A  lady  is  to  be  nominated  and 
voted  for  just  as  if  she  were  a  man.  These  enthusiasts 
have  selected  Miss  Helen  Taylor  as  the  exact  person  they 
wish  to  represent  them ;  and,  although  she  could  not,  as 
they  are  well  aware,  take  her  seat  if  she  were  elected  she 
mfeht  at  least  be  in  the  proud  position  of  being  able  to 
knock  at  the  door  of  Parliament.  It  was  thus  that 
O’Connell  was  returned  for  Clare  and  Alderman  Salomons 
for  Greenwich,  and  so  great  was  the  noise  they  made  when 
knocking  that  the  door  was  at  last  opened  to  them.  It  is 
possible  that  in  the  way  of  a  lady  there  may  be  a  prior 
difficulty  which  will  bar  the  road  to  a  similar  success. 
The  Returning  Officer  might  feel  some  difficulty  m 
receiving  the  nomination  of  a  woman.  In  point 
of  law°  it  would  seem  electors  might  as  well  no¬ 
minate  Henry  YIII.  or  Cardinal  Wolsey  as  nomi¬ 
nate  Miss  Helen  Taylor.  A  woman  is  not,  like  a 
male  alien,  a  person  who  is  disqualified ;  but,  for  electoral 
purposes,  she  is  nonexistent.  The  point,  however,  is  new  ; 
and  will  no  doubt  vex  the  mind  of  the  unfortunate  Re¬ 
turning  Officer  of  Southwark.  If  Miss  Taylor  could  be 
nominated  and  votes  could  be  recorded  for  her,  then  the  pro¬ 
bable  result  would  be  that  a  tiny  minority  would  have  been 
found  to  have  voted  for  her.  Her  supporters  would  have 
had  the  amusement  of  doing  an  odd  thing,  and  there 
would  be  an  end  of  the  matter.  That  the  majority  of  the 
voters  of  Southwark  would  rather  return  Miss  Taylor 
than  a  man  is  beyond  belief.  But,  if  we  allow  our  fancy 
to  picture  surprises,  we  may  suppose  that  Miss  Taylor  was- 
at  the  head  of  the  poll,  and  ask  what  would  happen  That 
she  could  not  take  her  seat  is,  of  course,  incontestable ; 
but  would  the  fact  that  she  had  been  returned  produce- 
any  excitement?  Would  it  be,  like  the  Clare  and 
the  Greenwich  elections,  the  beginning  of  a  great 
change  in  public  opinion  and  the  disposition  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  ?  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  it  would  be  any- 
thino-'  of  the  sort.  The  elections  which  Miss  Taylor  s 
supporters  hope  to  imitate  were  merely  symptoms  of  very 
important  movements.  Behind  O’Connell  there  was  the 
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mass  of  tho  Irish  people.  Behind  Alderman  Salomons 
there  were  not  only  the  Jews,  who  in  themselves  were  not 
quite  powerless,  but  there  was  the  Liberal  party,  which 
had  made  it  one  of  its  maxims  that  there  should  be  no 
more  disqualifications  on  the  ground  of  religion.  These 
elections  did  not  force  into  prominence  the  crotchet  of  a 
tew  theorists.  They  gave  a  new  battle-field  for  a  lono-. 
s  andmg  struggle  between  adversaries  who  were  very- 
much  m  earnest  and  who  could  each  bring  great  forces 
into  play.  The  return  of  Miss  Taylor  would  be  merely  a 
treat  of  one  queerly  disposed  constituency. 

That  a  small  group  of  persons  in  a  metropolitan  borough 
should  invent  a  little  excitement  for  themselves  by  proposing 
o  i  ote  for  a  lady  does  not  in  any  way  make  the  admission 
of  women  into  Parliament  a  practical  question,  nor  make  its 
expediency  or  inexpediency  better  worth  arguing.  But  if 
arguments  are  to  be  used  on  the  subject  at  all,  it  may  ’bo 
worth  while  to  point  out  that  the  real  point  of  difference 
is  often  mistaken.  Those  who  think  that  if  women  were 
allowed  to  sit  m  Parliament  the  sex  generally  would  gain 
a  victory  highly  beneficial  to  itself  and  to  the  world  are 
often  met  with  arguments  which  are  not  very  tenable.  It 
is  absurd  to  say  that  there  are  not  many  Englishwomen  to 
be  found  who  possess  enough  intellect  to  sit  in  Parliament, 
t  is  perfectly  possible  to  be  a  very  respectable  member  of 
Parliament  and  to  have  a  minimum  of  intellectual  capacity, 
for  18  there  an7  reason  to  suppose  that  women  would  fail 
?  SiasP  an7  political  question  submitted  to  them  ;  or  to 
show  sense,  or  tact,  or  courage  in  maintaining  their 
opinions.  It  is  quite  a  mistake,  too,  to  think  that  women  ' 
eannot  speak  m  public,  and  that  they  are  likely  to  break 
clown  from  shyness  or  want  of  words,  or  to  be  greater  bores 
than  men  Some  of  the  women,  no  doubt,  who  have 
recently  forced  themselves  into  a  painful  notoriety 
are  unpleasant  specimens  of  their  sex,  and  have  selected 
the  most  grotesquely  indecent  of  subjects  as  the  peculiar 
theme  of  their  oratory.  But  many  of  the  leaders  of  the 
working-men  are  violent  and  ignorant,  and  yet,  in  the 
ew  instances  in  which  working-men  have  sent  their 
caders  to  1  arhament,  the  selection  has  been  a  good  one. 

io  constituencies  that  would  return  women  would  be 
p"  '  1  d°es  n°t  at  all  follow  that  because  women  were 

eligible  they  would  be  elected.  Roman  Catholics  are 
e  lgibie  for  English  and  Scotch  constituencies,  but  that  a 
Roman  Catholic  should  be  returned  by  any  of  these  con¬ 
stituencies  is  almost  unknown.  There  are  very  few  Jews 
in  Parliament,  and  very  few  of  the  special  representatives 
of  the  working-men.  The  probability  is,  therefore,  that 
there  would  never  be  many  women  in  Parliament,  and 
that  the  few  chosen  would  be  creditable  specimens,  and 
would  be  competent  to  speak,  to  serve  on  Committees,  to 
shout  Oh  and  “  Hear,  to  appeal  to  or  transgress  rules, 
to  vote  with  their  party  or  desert  it,  and  to  ask 
Ministers  teasing  and  irrelevant  questions  just  like  men. 
On  the  same  principle,  too,  on  which  women  are  allowed 
to  form  part  of  School  Boards — namely,  that  they  have  a 
special  knowledge  of  what  teaching  is  wanted  for  girls — it 
might  be  said  that  women  in  Parliament  would  have  a 
sphere  of  their  own,  and  would  be  able  to  offer  a  valuable 
contribution  towards  the  right  determination  of  all 
questions  that  more  particularly  affect  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  women.  If  Parliament  was  nothing  more  than 
a  kind  of  Board,  the  experience  and  the  opinions  of  women 
might  be  advantageously  brought  to  bear  on  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Board,  and  there  is  a  probability,  although  of 
course  there  cannot  be  a  certainty,  that  the  women  who 
would  be  in  a  position  to  submit  to  the  Board  what  they 
had  to  say  would  be  few  in  number  and  above,  rather  than 
below,  the  average  of  their  sex  in  capacity,  character,  and 
attainments. 

But  then  Parliament  is  not  a  Board,  but  the  expression 
and  embodiment  of  the  national  life  ;  and  what  we  want 
the  national  life  to  be,  that  we  want  Parliament  to  be.  At 
present  it  is  part  of  our  national  life  that  men  shall  govern 
and  women  shall  obey,  and  the  particular  mode  in  "which 
this  rule  is  carried  out  is  that  women  shall  neither  be,  nor 
vote  for,  members  of  Parliament.  Outside  Parliament,  or 
rather,  to  be  quite  accurate,  outside  the  two  Houses,  we 
find  it  possible  that  the  rule  of  national  life  should  be  pre¬ 
served,  and  yet  that  women  should  occupy  positions  of 
great  responsibility,  power,  and  prominence.  To  begin 
with,  our  present  sovereign  is  a  Queen,  and  experience 
has  shown  us  that  under  favourable  circumstances  a 
sovereign  may  be  a  Queen  and  yet  be  as  good  a  sovereign 
as  possible.  But  very  few  Englishmen  would  think 


foreigners  wise  in  having  a  Queen.  Ho  one,  for  example, 
except  perhaps  a  Southwark  elector,  would  dream  of 
putting  a  woman  at  the  head  of  “  Liberated  Bulgaria” 
then,  again,  women  in  England  not  infrequently  have  the 
power  and  prominence  of  great  wealth,  and  there  is  at  least 
one  English  lady  who  controls  a  vast  fortune  and 
presides  over  an  ancient  financial  establishment.  Women 
too,  and  among  women  a  Duchess,  sit  on  School  Boards’ 
and  are  ordinarily  found  to  be  among  the  most  industrious 
and  energetic  members  of  the  Boards  to  which  they  belono- 

o^!T  il  S0\-VaJi  work  in  a  manner  which  does 

lot  alter  the  national  life  ;  whereas,  if  they  had  to  do  with 

I  arhament,  which  expresses  this  life,  the  character  of  the 
national  life  would  bo  changed.  In  the  first  place,  Parlia¬ 
ment  would  be  made  ridiculous.  This  is  a  purely  senti¬ 
mental  reason,  and  it  maybe  said  that  the  ridicule  would 
3c  the  ridicule  of  fools.  But  there  can  be  no  question  that 
throughout  the  civilized  world  the  prejudices  of  mankind 
are  such  that  the  English  Parliament  would  lose  in  con¬ 
sideration  if  even  one  woman  sat  in  it.  Then,  in  anv 
sphere  so  high  and  so  public  as  Parliament,  the  attitude  of 
men  towards  women  must  affect  the  manners  of  the  nation 
and  manners  m  various  ways  “  make  the  man.”  Unless  the 
lady  members  were  treated  as  equals,  they  would  find  their 
1  arhamentary  position  a  mere  sham.  If  they  were  treated 
as  equals,  if  they  were  abused  and  twitted,  and  reminded 
of  this  and  that,  and  called  to  order,  and  even  treated 
to  a  little  cock-crowing  as  men  are,  the  manners  of  the 
nation  would  rapidly  deteriorate.  The  foundation  of  good 
manners,  when  self-respect  is  once  assured,  is  that  men 
should  treat  women  and  women  men  with  a  constant 
recognition  of  the  difference  of  sex.  But  such  considera- 
tions  are  trifles  as  compared  with  the  main  point  to  be 
decided  one  way  or  the  other.  The  world  has,  in  the 
opinion  of  those  who  have  built  up  the  present  English 
Constitution,  been  so  ordered  that  when  things  are  at  their 
>est  men  govern  with  wisdom  and  women  obey  with 
wisdom.  The  supporters  of  Miss  Taylor  would  of'  course 
say  that  this  is  a  pure  delusion,  and  that  it  is  only  because 
society  has  been  hitherto  more  or  less  barbarous  that  the 
delusion  has  prevailed.  To  discuss  this  is  unnecessary, 
when  the  point  to  be  considered  is  not  whether  the  funda¬ 
mental  rules  of  English  society  are  wrong,  but  whether,  if 
they  exist,  they  must  not  prevail  in  Parliament,  as  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  national  life,  with  a  rigidity  and  absolute¬ 
ness  which  can  admit  of  no  exception. 


RAILWAY  PROPERTY. 


A  ^THOUGH  the  Great  Western  and  the  Scotch  Com- 
Panies  Have  not  yet  declared  their  dividend,  the 
general  results  of  railway  working  during  the  half-year 
are  already  known.  On  the  whole,  shareholders  have 
been  agreeably  disappointed.  The  traffic  receipts  have 
with  two  or  three  exceptions,  been  smaller  than  in  the 
corresponding  half-year  of  1877;  but  the  extraordinary 
cheapness  of  coal,  producing  a  small  reduction  in  the 
working  expenses,  has  enabled  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Company  and  the  Midland  to  maintain 
their  rate  of  dividend,  while  the  Manchester,  Sheffield, 
and  Lincolnshire  returns  a  small  increase,  and 
even  the  North-Eastern  dividend,  as  to  which 
gloomy  apprehensions  had  prevailed,  is  somewhat  higher 
than  the  anticipated  rate.  The  London  and  Brighton  has 
ucai  1  \  recovered  the  prosperity  of  former  times.  Tho 
South-Eastern,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  has  not 
profited  by  the  increase  of  Continental  traffic  so  largely 
as  its  rival  and  neighbour.  The  proprietors  of  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  have  reason  to  congratulate  them¬ 
selves  on .  the  failure  of  the  proposed  fusion,  which 
will  certainly  not  be  revived  on  the  terms  arranged 
a  year  ago.  The  districts  traversed  by  the  competing 
lines  and  passengers  between  London  and  the  Continent 
may  reasonably  hope  that  the  amalgamation,  which  could 
only  be  effected  at  their  expense,  will  be  postponed  for  the 
present.  The  Metropolitan  District  Railway  has  for  tho 
first  time  paid  a  fractional  dividend  on  its  ordinary  stock ; 
and  the  Metropolitan  Railway  is  also  becoming  more 
prosperous.  The  completion  of  the  Inner  Circle,  if  it  takes 
place,  will  largely  increase  the  capability  of  both  Com¬ 
panies  to  accommodate  a  traffic  which  is  both  enormous 
in  amount  and  apparently  susceptible  of  indefinite  in¬ 
crease.  The  proposed  junction  with  the  East  London, 
now  under  the  control  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Metro- 
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politan,  may  possibly  tend  to  break  tbe  continuous  ill- 
luck  which  has  attended  the  Thames  Tunnel  before 
and  since  its  conversion  to  the  purposes  of  a  railway. 
The  prospects  of  dividend  in  the  Companies  which 
have  not  yet  made  up  their  accounts  can  only.  be  matter 
of  conjecture.  The  Great  Western  Company,  in  the  dis¬ 
tricts  where  it  competes  with  the  Midland  Company,  still 
suffers  by  the  compulsory  reduction  of  passenger  fares,  and 
the  iron  trade  of  W ales  is  still  either  stagnant  oi  in  some 
places  finally  extinct.  The  South  W  ales  output  of 
coal,  which  is  larger  than  in  more  prosperous 
times,  is  almost  wholly  shipped  at  Cardiff  and 
Newport;  and  consequently  it.  supplies  traffic  only  to 
local  lines.  The  Caledonian  and  North  British  Compa¬ 
nies  must  have  suffered  largely  by  the  dulness  of  trade  ; 
and  the  North  British  Company  has  not  yet  had  time  to 
profit  by  the  opening  of  the  Tay  Bridge,  which  gives  it  for 
the  first  time  a  direct  route  from  Fife  to  Dundee  and 
Aberdeen.  An  Act  lately  passed  will  enable  the  Company 
to  proceed  with  the  still  more  important  undertaking  of 
the  Forth  Bridge,  which  will,  when  it  is  completed,  be  one 
of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  engineering  science. 

The  Board  of  Trade  has  lately  issued  its  annual  Report 
for  1877  on  the  capital  and  expenditure  of  the  railways  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  arrangement  and  the  fulness  of 
the  information  conveyed  leave  nothing  to  be  desired ;  and 
the  Blue  Book  deserves  the  study  of  all  who  are  theoreti¬ 
cally  or  practically  interested  in  railway  investments.  The 
official  tables  may  serve  to  correct  many  blunders  and 
misrepresentations  which  are  familiar  to  readers  of  news¬ 
paper  City  articles.  The  impartial  critic  is  often  puzzled 
to  distinguish  between  correspondents  who  are  stupid  or 
ignorant  and  those  who  are  simply  dishonest.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  Railway  Boards,  like  Directors  of  other 
Companies,  are  liable  to  error  ;  but  those  who  attack  their 
administration  are  always  liable  to  suspicion.  When  an 
assailant  who  professes  to  be  a  shareholder  attempts  to 
prove  that  the  stock  is  quoted  at  too  high  a .  rate  in  the 
Shar*  List,  or  that  the  Company  disguises  its  unsound 
condition  by  paying  dividends  out  of  capital,  his  state¬ 
ments  may  perhaps  by  chance  be  true,  but  there  is  a 
strong  presumption  that  his  motives  are  questionable. 
Men  of  business  take  care  of  their  pockets  more  anxiously 
than  they  promulgate  commercial  doctrines.  If  the  mal¬ 
content  proprietor  believes  his  own  gloomy  anticipations,  he 
will  sell  his  shares  at  a  factitious  price,  instead  of  writing 
to  a  newspaper  for  the  purpose  of  depreciating  the  value 
of  his  own  property.  An  intending  buyer  is  much  more 
likely  to  try  to  prove  that  his  purchase  will  be  unprofitable. 
Where  the  accuser  is  not  anonymous,  it  almost  always 
appears  that  his  stake  is  trifling.  In  one  instance 
the  holder  of  50?.  in  a  Company  has  spent  several 
thousands  of  pounds  in  circulars  and  other  documents  pur¬ 
porting  to  prove  that  the  undertaking  is  insolvent.  News¬ 
paper  correspondents  may  perhaps  not  even  have  a  nominal 
interest  in  the  capital  which  they  endeavour  to  depreciate. 
Speculations  on  the  Stock  Exchange  probably  account  for 
the  greater  number  of  published  criticisms  on  railway 
accounts  ;  and  it  is  unfortunately  impossible.  to  judge 
whether  the  remainder  are  published  in  good  faith.  Some 
comments  evidently  result  from  an  incapacity  to  under¬ 
stand  the  rudimentary  principles  of  joint-stock  enterprise. 
One  journal  of  great  influence  contended,  with  evident 
sincerity,  for  several  years  that  railway  extensions  should 
in  all  cases  be  made  at  the  expense  of  revenue.  There 
are  still  well-meaning  shareholders  who  from  time  to  time 
protest  at  general  meetings  against  any  increase  of  capital 
account.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  well  for  railway  proprietors 
that  Directors  have,  with  few  exceptions,  an  entire  control 
of  the  policy  of  Companies.  As  a  rule,  they  wish  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  interests  of  their  constituents,  although  they  may 
often  be  mistaken  in  the  methods  which  they  employ  for 
the  purpose.  Dissentient  shareholders  are  sometimes 
emissaries  of  rival  Companies. 

The  first  page  of  the  Board  of  Trade  return  contains  an 
explanation  of  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  railway  expendi¬ 
ture  which  has  often  been  misunderstood.  In  1S71  the 
average  cost  per  mile  of  all  the  railways  in  the  kingdom 
was  35,943k  In  1877  it  had  risen  to  39,472k  The  con¬ 
struction  of  new  lines  in  the  interval  would  probably  have 
reduced  the  average,  for  many  of  them  are  comparatively 
inexpensive  branches,  and  no  metropolitan  line  or  ter¬ 
minus,  except  the  Great  Eastern  in  Liverpool  Street,  has 
been  made  since  1870.  The  increase  of  4,500k  per  mile 
has  been  wholly  caused  by  improvements  of  existing  lines. 


Yast  sums  have  been  judiciously,  and  in  many  instances 
necessarily,  spent  on  the  purchase  of  land  in  the  outskirts 
of  large  towns,  in  the  provision  of  additional  station 
accommodation,  and  in  sidings  for  the  reception  and  mar¬ 
shalling  of  trains.  Great  benefits  have  been  conferred  on 
passengers,  freighters,  and  the  general  community ;  and  the 
Companies  have  not  been  sufferers.  The  wiseacres  who  raise 
a  clamour  for  closing  the  capital  account  would,  if  the 
Boards  had  listened  to  their  remonstrances,  either  have 
crippled  the  trade  of  the  country,  or  have  caused  the 
formation  of  competing  lines  at  a  much  greater  expense, 
and  to  the  permanent  detriment  of  their  own  property. 
The  early  projectors  of  railways  are  not  to  be  blamed  for 
having  failed  to  foresee  the  future  magnitude  of  the  traffic 
which  they  wore  about  to  create.  It  is  now  known  that 
they  would  have  saved  much  outlay  by  providing  larger 
reserves  of  land,  before  their  own  enterprise  had  increased 
the  value  of  adjacent  property  ten  or  twenty  fold.  E\en 
if  they  had  themselves  been  more  provident,  malcontent 
shareholders  would  have  protested  against  expenditure 
of  capital ;  and  Parliament  would  perhaps  have  rejected 
their  applications.  A  small  deduction  may  be  made 
from  the  nominal  outlay  for  capital  issued  at  a  discount ; 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  averages  have 
a  tendency  to  produce  deception.  A  mile  of  single  railway 
through  a  poor  and  level  country  may  be  made  for  6,000/. 
A  mile  of  urban  railway  may  perhaps  cost  250,000/.,  and 
the  calculation  that  the  average  cost  of  the  two  is 
128,000k  is  rather  curious  than  useful.  The  cost  of  the 
gorgeous  station  at  St.  Pancras,  and  of  the  purchase  of 
lands  in  which  thirty  streets  were  shut  up,  is  in  statistical 
tables  diffused  over  the  whole  mileage  of  the  Midland, 
and  indeed  over  all  the  railway  system  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  nominal  capital  of  all  the  railways  at  the  end  of 
1877  was  674,000,000/.,  or  nearly  seven-eighths  of  the 
amount  of  the  National  Debt.  The  total  receipts  fiom 
railway  working,  apart  from  other  sources  of  income,  were 
60,644,000/.,  and  the  net  earnings  were  27,824,000k,  being 
nearly  equal  to  the  interest  on  the  Debt,  including  the 
Sinking  Fund.  The  ordinary  stock,  which  is  exclusively 
liable  to  considerable  changes  of  value,  is  268,041,000/., 
or  about  39  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Of  late 
years  Companies  have  almost  always  prudently  raised 
new  capital  in  the  form  either  of  loans  or  of  pre¬ 
ferred  or  guaranteed  shares.  Consequently 'the  propor¬ 
tionate  amount  of  open  stock  is  constantly  decreasing, 
to  the  ultimate  advantage  of  the  ordinary  shareholders 
in  all  cases  where  the  traffic  is  elastic.  At  present 
190,000,000/.  of  ordinary  capital  receives  dividends 
varying  from  3  to  8  per  cent.  4B5<-l(bl-|o,“,h  receives  no 
dividend ;  but  of  this  large  amount  a  considerable  propor¬ 
tion  was  issued  to  contractors  at  a  mere  fraction  of  the 
nominal  value.  Of  the  guaranteed  and  preferential  capital, 
amounting  to  237,000,000/.,  13,000,000/.  received  in  1877 
no  dividend.  Both  preferential  and  ordinary  stock 
receive  on  an  average  between  4  and  5  per  cent.  ;  and  it 
may  be  remarked  that  in  this  instance  the  average  is  not 
delusive,  because  the  great  bulk  receives  the  average  rate. 
The  ordinary  shareholders  receive  a  somewhat  higher 
average  than  the  preference  shareholders ;  and,  if  the 
trade °of  the  country  revives,  every  additional  shilling  of 
net  earnings  will  give  more  than  two  shillings  to  the 
owners  of  open  stock.  At  the  present  moment  they 
would  be  in  the  receipt  of  ample  dividends  if  the  rate  of 
working  expenses  in  1870  had  been  retained.  In  the  last 
year  they  have  had  the  advantage  of  cheap  coal,  and  the 
smaller  benefit  of  cheap  iron  ;  but  they  have  no  prospect 
of  reducing  the  increased  staff,  the  high  rate  of  wages 
attained  about  1873,  or  the  heavy  cost  of  the  block  system 
and  of  other  precautionary  arrangements.  If,  in  spite  of 
legal  probability,  a  recent  judgment  of  the  Railway  Com¬ 
missioners  is  sustained  by  the  High  Court  of  Judicature, 
dealings  in  railway  shares  will  become  mere  gambling 
transactions  in  the  nature  of  bets  on  the  caprice  ot  three 
irresponsible  persons.  It  is  quite  certain  that  Parliament 
never  intended  to  give  any  tribunal  the  pow  er  to  dispose 
arbitrarily  of  the  whole  property  of  the  Railway  Com¬ 
panies.  What  Parliament  may  have  done  in  passing  any 
Act  is  a  mystery  until  the  statute  has  been  interpreted  by 
the  High  Court. 
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THE  FRENCH  SENATORIAL  ELECTIONS. 

THE  winter  elections  for  the  Senate  are  the  one  subject 
of  avowed  political  interest  in  France.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  they  may  prove  to  be  of  very  great  signifi¬ 
cance  and  importance.  The  electors  who  return  the 
Electoral  Colleges  are  ultimately  the  same  men  who  return 
the  deputies;  but  they  are  differently  grouped,  and  a 
double  process  of  indirect  election  has  to  go  on  before  the 
Colleges  are  constituted.  In  these  stages  there  are  many 
opportunities  for  Conservative  tendencies  to  show  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  election  of  a  Senator  is  associated  in  the 
mind  of  the  peasant  with  the  conduct  of  that  local  busi¬ 
ness  which  brings  out  the  most  Conservative  side  of  his 
character.  If,  therefore,  the  retiring  Senators  are  replaced 
by  men  of  much  the  same  political  complexion  the  result 
will  tell  us  little.  It  will  only  show  that  the  average  French¬ 
man  has  other  things  to  think  of  besides  politics.  But  if  the 
new  Senators  are  decidedly  more  Republican  than  their  pre¬ 
decessors  it  will  mean  a  good  deal.  We  shall  know  that  the 
determination  to  consolidate  the  Republichas  become  deeply 
rooted  in  that  very  class  as  to  which  it  was  long  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  it  had  accepted  the  Republic  as  a  matter  of 
preference  or  a  matter  of  acquiescence.  Supposing  that 
the  elections  go  in  this  way,  the  Republicans  will  for  the 
first  time  be  in  possession  of  a  really  effective  majority. 
With  the  Senate  as  well  as  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  at 
their  disposal,  they  will  be  able  to  control  the  President, 
or  at  all  events  to  offer  him  the  alternative  of  submission  or 
resignation.  With  the  President  restricted  to  his  constitu¬ 
tional  function  of  registering  the  decrees  of  the  Chambers, 
the  last  barrier  to  active  legislation  will  be  removed. 
The  Republican  majority  will  be  able  to  pass  what  laws 
they  like. 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  Conservative  papers,  such  a  state 
of  things  will  be  tantamount  to  a  political  deluge.  Not  a 
single  institution  of  the  few  yet  left  to  France  will  escape 
the  rush  of  the  torrent.  The  army  will  become  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  horde,  the  magistracy  will  represent  nothing  but 
the  ignorance  and  the  passion  of  the  mob,  the  Church 
will  be — not  changed,  indeed,  for  that  is  out  of  the  power 
of  these  new  barbarians — but  subjected  to  degrading 
disabilities,  and  reduced  to  a  paralysing  poverty.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  construct  prophecies  of  this  sort.  A  diligent 
study  of  extreme  newspapers  and  violent  pamphlets  sup¬ 
plies  the  materials,  and  what  can  be  shown  to  have  been 
said  by  one  Radical,  is  assumed  to  be  thought  by  all. 
Predictions  thus  loosely  put  together  may  be  left  to 
fall  to  pieces  of  themselves ;  but  there  are  indica¬ 
tions  that  the  possession  of  a  majority  in  the  Senate 
will  give  a  new  and  decided  character  to  the  measures 
submitted  to  the  Chambers  by  the  Government.  Probably 
this  change  will  be  preceded  by  some  modifications 
in  the  Cabinet.  M.  Dofauee  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
more  than  a  transition  statesman — a  Minister  whose 
business  has  been  to  throw  a  bridge  over  the  interval 
which  separates  personal  from  Republican  Government, 
and  whose  work  is  done  when  that  interval  has  been 
safely  passed.  While  it  was  necessary  to  humour  Marshal 
MacMahon,  M.  Dufaure  was  a  better  Minister  than  a  more 
pronounced  Republican  would  have  been ;  and  how  neces¬ 
sary  it  is  to  humour  the  Marshal,  as  long  as  the  Senate 
remains  Conservative,  was  shown  by  the  melancholy 
example  of  M.  Jules  Simon.  But,  when  this  necessity 
has  passed,  the  French  Liberals,  even  of  the  most  moderate 
type,  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  put  up  with  so  Con¬ 
servative  a  leader.  M.  Dufaure’ s  leading  a  Republican 
majority  in  both  Chambers  would  be  as  though  Lord 
Palmerston  had  essayed  to  lead  the  Parliament  which  was 
elected  to  support  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  must  be  remembered, 
in  judging  the  action  of  the  French  Liberals,  that 
they  have  virtually  gone  without  what  they  consider 
necessary  reforms  down  to  the  present  moment.  In  all 
other  countries  victory  and  the  fruits  of  victory  go 
together,  but  in  France  victory  has  as  yet  only  been 
possible  on  condition  of  consenting  to  forego  the  fruits  of 
it.  This  is  a  very  hard  ordeal  for  a  political  party  to  have 
to  undergo,  and  the  French  Liberals  have,  on  the  whole, 
submitted  to  it  with  remarkable  self-control.  The  time  of 
their  probation,  as  they  think,  is  now  drawing  to  an  end, 
and  they  may  next  year  begin  to  make  France  in  fact  as 
well  as  in  name  a  Democratic  Republic.  Whether  the 
virtues  which  they  have  shown  while  action  was  im¬ 
possible,  or  at  all  events  exceedingly  dangerous,  will  be 


equally  conspicuous  when  action  becomes  possible,  and 
therefore  as  they  hold  obligatory,  is  the  question  which 
the  next  year  or  two  will  have  to  answer.  The  practice 
of  so  much  patience  and  self-restraint  must  have  left  some 
permanent  traces  on  the  party,  and  the  opportunism 
which,  has  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  creation  of 
a  majority  will  scarcely  be  altogether  discarded  in 
the  employment  of  it.  But  the  constructive  faculty  of 
French  Republicans  is  as  yet  untried,  and  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  some  uneasiness  as  to  the  results  of  its  free 
exercise. 

If  French  Conservatives  were  open  to  arguments  founded 
on  common  sense,  it  might  be  worth  while  to  point  out  to 
them  that  the  line  which  they  are  at  present  taking  is  pre¬ 
cisely  calculated  to  precipitate  the  catastrophe  which  they 
profess  to  dread.  The  cry  of  the  extreme  Radicals  is  for 
what  they  call  the  purification  of  the  army  and  the  magis- 
tracy.  In  their  mouths  this  demand  may  very  easily 
become  a  demand  for  the  application  of  the  elective  prin¬ 
ciple  to  both  professions.  There  is  a  stage  in  democratic 
development  when  to  elect  your  own  judge  and  your  own 
general  seems  the  highest  achievement  of  a  virtuous 
citizen.  In  modern  times  the  result  as  regards  the 
judge  has  been  to  make  him  so  corrupt  that  his  very  con- 
•  ^  _lenBth  grow  weary  of  a  privilege  the 
exercise  of  which  makes  them  envious  of  the  happy  lot  of 
men  who  have  no  judges,  while  as  regards  the  army  the 
necessities  of  actual  warfare  usually  put  aside  the  elected 
commander  in  favour  of  one  appointed  by  some  rougher 
but  more  effectual  process.  But  so  much  mischief  may  be 
done,  during  the  trial  of  the  experiment  that  there  is 
nothing  which  a  true  Conservative  ought  to  resist  more 
strenuously  than  any  proposal  to  introduce  changes  of 
this  sort.  The  French  Conservatives,  however,  have  done 
the  very  thing  which  is  most  likely  to  favour  such  an 
attempt.  A  combination  of  well  used  opportunities  had 
enabled  them  to  fill  the  magistracy  and  the  army  with 
men  who  are  at  heart  opposed  to  the  existing  order  of  things. 

I  he.  defence  of  the  Republic  and  the  administration  of 
justice  under  the  Republic  have  been  entrusted  to  officials 
who  arc  scarcely  concealed  Monarchists,  who  indeed  have 
in  some  instances  been  actually  associated  with  intrigues 
to  restore  the  Monarchy.  It  is  absurd  to  apply  to  a  case 
of  this  sort  the  usual  commonplaces  about  not  intro¬ 
ducing  joolitics  into  the  permanent  service  of  the 
State.  If  the  distinctions  which  divide  French  parties 
were  merely  such  as  divide  Conservatives  and  Liberals  in 
other  countries,  it  would  be  highly  undesirable  to  make  a 
clean  sweep  of  the  Civil  Service  every  time  that  one  or  the 
other  obtained  a  majority  in  the  Legislature.  The  example 
of  the  United  States  shows  how  mischievous  the  principle 
of  dividing  the  spoils  can  become  when  it  is  applied  on  a 
large  scale.  But  the  differences  which  divide  Republicans 
from  anti- Republicans  go  deeper  than  this.  In  France  to¬ 
day  every  one  who  does  not  call  himself  a  Republican  is 
really  desiring  if  not  meditating  the  overthrow  of  the 
Republic.  He  looks  upon  it  as  merely  a  makeshift,  a 
tyranny  which  must  soon  be  over-past.  So  long  as  these 
opinions  are  held  by  private  people  no  harm  need  come  of 
it.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  convince  the  supporters  of 
institutions  which  have  passed  away,  that  there  is  no 
chance  of  their  being  restored.  By  degrees  the  con¬ 
viction  finds  a  place  in  their  minds,  or  in  the 
minds  of  their  children,  but  it  has  to  struggle 
w.th  a  rooted  inability  to  believe  that  what  they  supposed 
to  be  the  natural  and  permanent  order  of  things  can  really 
have  disappeared.  When,  however,  these  opinions  are 
held  by  men  in  office,  they  have  opportunities  of  pro¬ 
pagating  them  which  it  is  highly  inexpedient  to  permit 
them  to  use.  The  knowledge  that  the  actual  officials  aro 
opposed  to  the  existing  order  of  things  creates  a  sense  of 
insecurity  in  all  who  come  in  contact  with  them.  If,  it  is 
argued,  the  Government  felt  itself  secure,  it  would  not 
keep  these  men  in  its  employ.  Their  retention  is  a  proof 
that  the  Republic  is  only  a  temporary  and  provisional  expe¬ 
dient.  In  opposing  and  resenting  as  they  have  done  the 
reasonable  reconstitution  of  the  public  service,  the  French 
Conservatives  have  been  playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
party  which  wishes  to  introduce  revolutionary  changes  in 
the  whole  system  of  administration. 
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INTERMEDIATE  EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND. 

IT  may  be  impolitic  to  inquire  wbat  it  is  that  bas 
wrought  so  great  a  change  in  the  minds  both  of  Con¬ 
servatives  and  Liberals  on  the  question  of  Irish  educa¬ 
tion.  Why  the  Government  should  have  thought  fit  to 
send  a  “  message  of  peace  ”  to  Ireland  in  the  shape  of  a 
gift  of  a  million  from  the  surplus  of  the  Disestablished 
Church,  and  why  the  Liberals  should  abandon  their  usual 
attitude  of  opposition  and  bless  the  Ministerial  enterprise, 
which,  according  to  all  precedent,  they  ought  to  have 
cursed,  are  mysteries  which  are  not  revealed  to  the  common 
eye.  There  is  a  reason,  no  doubt,  for  the  action  of  both 
parties.  Conservatives  who  have  hitherto  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  regard  denominational  education  in  Ireland  with 
almost  as  much  dislike  as  they  bear  to  undenominational 
education  in  England,  and  Liberals  whose  watchword  has 
so  long  been  “No  concurrent  endowment,”  would  not  have 
completely  changed  their  part  and  purpose,  except  for 
some  good  cause,  shown  or  suspected.  W e  are  content, 
however,  to  take  the  facts  as  they  are  without  a  too 
minute  inquiry  into  the  reasons  for  them.  Anyhow,  the 
change  is  a  good  one.  No  party  is  fit  to  take  its  turn  at 
governing  Ireland  which  has  not  learnt  that,  in  matters 
where  no  principle  is  concerned,  the  thing  to  find  out  is 
not  what  is  best  in  the  abstract,  but  what  is  the  best  that 
the  Irish  can  be  induced  to  accept.  Secular  education  may 
be  a  very  fine  thing  in  itself,  though  the  majority  of  those 
who  advocate  its  adoption  in  Ireland  are  the  same  men  that 
have  opposed  its  adoption  in  England ;  but  a  secular  school 
without  scholars  is  not  a  better  thing  than  a  denomina¬ 
tional  school  with  scholars.  If  it  is  plain  that  the  people 
for  whom  we  are  legislating  will  send  their  children  to  a 
denominational  school,  while,  rather  than  send  them  to  a 
secular  school,  they  will  keep  them  at  home,  it  is  also  plain 
that  no  one  can  consistently  defend  the  establishment  of 
new  secular  schools  unless  he  is  convinced  that  denomi¬ 
national  education  is  worse  than  no  education  at  all.  That 
opinion  has,  till  now,  been  constantly  acted  on  as  regards 
Ireland  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  results  have 
been  so  satisfactory  as  to  invite  a  continuance  of  such  a 
policy.  Irish  boys  have  gone,  in  a  great  measure,  without 
any  education,  except  such  as  is  to  be  had  in  elementary 
schools,  because  Englishmen  have  been  determined  that 
they  should  have  neither  intermediate  schools  nor  Univer¬ 
sities  of  a  kind  to  which  their  parents  would  consent  to 
send  them.  The  result  ought  to  have  been  that  these 
boys,  not  being  able  to  get  a  Roman  Catholic  education, 
immediately  ceased  to  be  Roman  Catholics.  Instead  of 
this,  they  have  only  remained  uneducated  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics.  If  that  is  a  victory  worth  gaining,  at  the  cost  of 
alienating  Irish  feeling  and  creating  a  sense  of  bitter  injus¬ 
tice,  England  may  congratulate  herself  upon  having  won 
it.  Happily  she  has  begun,  for  whatever  reason,  to  take  a 
wiser  view  of  the  situation.  Five  years  ago  the  Irish 
Intermediate  Education  Bill  would  have  excited  a  strenuous 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Opposition,  no  matter  which 
party  had  been  in  power.  It  argues  a  real  advance  in 
the  path  of  toleration  that  such  a  measure  should  now 
have  been  spontaneously  introduced  by  one  party  and 
enthusiastically  welcomed  by  the  other. 

Mr.  Lewis  repeated  on  Tuesday  the  argument  on  which 
he  chiefly  relies  for  the  defence  of  his  proposal  to  make 
the  Conscience  Clause  more  stringent.  There  is  nothing, 
he  said,  in  the  Bill,  as  it  has  been  passed,  to  force  school 
managers  to  take  boys  of  a  different  religion  from  their 
own,  and  then  he  proceeded  to  frame  a  clause  which 
should  so  fetter  school  managers  at  all  times  that  they 
would  no  longer  have  any  inducement  to  keep  boys  of  a 
different  religion  out.  The  answer  to  this  proposal  has 
already  been  given.  It  is  simply  that  it  is  not  the  business 
of  the  legislator  to  take  care  that  in  every  school  there 
shall  be  a  certain  proportion  of  children  belonging  to  a 
different  religion  from  that  of  the  school.  His  business  is 
to  insure  that  no  child  belonging  to  a  religion  different 
from  that  of  the  managers  who  does  attend  the  school 
shall  be  made  a  convert  of.  The  State  does  not  choose 
that  its  money  should  go  to  encourage  proselytism.  But 
the  Conscience  Clause  proposed  by  Mr.  Lewis  would  have 
prevented  a  great  deal  more  than  this.  It  would  have 
worried  school  managers  in  districts  where  there  is  not  a 
single  child  who  professes  a  different  religion.  It  would 
have  forced  every  school  to  make  solemn  preparation 
for  children  who  might  never  come.  All  this  was  pro¬ 
fessedly  done  to  prevent  managers  from  refusing  to  admit 


boys  into  their  schools.  But,  as  Mr.  Lowther  pointed 
out,  what  possible  motive  can  managers  have  for  excluding 
boys  ?  If  they  care  to  make  converts,  they  must  have 
sufficient  raw  material  to  work  on.  If  they  care  to  get 
money  from  the  Government,  they  will  naturally  want  to 
present  as  many  children  as  possible  to  the  examiner. 
The  notion  of  a  manager  standing  with  a  flaming  sword, 
angel-wise,  outside  his  school-gate  in  order  to  keep  out 
children  of  a  different  creed  from  his  own  is  too  absurd 
to  be  entertained. 

Mr.  Newdegate  made  a  last  appeal  in  behalf  of  the 
people  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  the  “  crushed  Pro- 
“  testants  ”  of  Ireland.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  argue 
with  Mr.  Newdegate  upon  this  question.  He  is  not  the 
least  disturbed  by  the  objection  that  English  and  Scotch 
Roman  Catholics  are  compelled  to  contribute  towards  reli¬ 
gions  which  they  do  not  believe.  Mr.  Newdegate  is  quite 
capable  of  replying  that  to  object  to  endow  Roman 
Catholicism  is  right,  while  to  object  to  endow  Pro¬ 
testantism  is  wrong.  It  is  quite  true  that  under  the 
Intermediate  Education  Bill  considerable  sums  will  go  to 
schools  which  are  under  the  control  of  monastic  and  con¬ 
ventual  orders — in  other  words,  that  they  will  go  to  schools 
in  the  managers  of  which  the  Roman  Catholic  parents  have 
confidence.  But  it  will  be  given  them,  not  in  their  character 
of  members  of  monastic  and  conventual  orders,  but  in  their 
character  of  managers  of  schools.  It  is  to  be  supposed 
that,  when  the  State  pays  for  a  definite  result,  it  regards 
that  result  as  worth  the  money  given.  In  this  case  the 
payment  is  made  in  consideration  of  a  boy  passing’  an 
examination  in  certain  subjects.  The  Government  may 
be  wrong  in  thinking  this  achievement  worth  paying 
for ;  but,  so  long  as  it  does  take  this  view  of  it,  what 
possible  difference  can  it  make  how  the  result  has  been 
obtained  ?  The  one  result  which  it  is  the  interest  of 
Parliament  to  secure  is  the  creation  of  the  largest 
possible  number  of  boys  who  have  shown  that  they  can 
come  up  to  a  certain  standard  in  an  examination.  Pro¬ 
vided  that  no  grant  is  given  except  for  a  boy  who  does 
come  up  to  this  standard,  what  can  it  matter  where  the 
boys  who  do  come  up  to  it  were  educated  ?  It  Mr. 
Newdegate  wanted  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of 
steam-ploughs,  and  offered  a  series  of  prizes  to  be  com¬ 
peted  for  by  the  makers  of  such  instruments,  he 
would  hardly  make  a  stipulation  that  no  prize  should 
be  given  to  a  machine  made  in  Birmingham.  Yet 
this  is  precisely  the  thing  that  he  wishes  to  do  as  regards 
Irish  intermediate  schools.  He  concedes  that  to  get 
the  largest  possible  number  of  boys  able  to  pass  a  certain 
examination  would  in  itself  be  an  object  w’orth  legislating 
for  ;  but  then  he  adds,  provided  that  they  have  not  been 
enabled  to  pass  the  examination  by  means  of  monkish 
teaching.  It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  Mr.  Newdegate 
that  monkish  teaching  is  a  permanent  element  in 
Irish  education,  and  that  the  only  point  which  really 
remains  to  be  settled  by  Parliament  is  whether  this 
monkish  teaching  shall  be  directed  to  matters  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  which  Parliament  thinks  well  to  encourage,  or 
shall  be  restricted  to  subjects  of  which  Parliament  knows 
nothing  and  for  which  it  cares  nothing.  So  long  as  pay¬ 
ment  goes  by  results  the  paymaster  has  an  absolute  power 
of  declaring  what  subjects  shall  be  taught.  This  power 
Mr.  Newdegate  wishes  to  be  withdrawn,  and  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  Irish  nation  left  entirely — as  regards  choice  of 
subjects — to  the  monastic  and  conventual  bodies.  Ex¬ 
tremes  meet,  and  the  extreme  Ultramontane  and  Mr. 
Newdegate  might  make  friends  over  the  corpse  of 
secondary  education  in  Ireland. 


THE  BISHOPRICS  BILL  AND  THE  POLITICAL 
DISSENTERS. 

mHE  political  aspects  of  the  Bishoprics  Bill  have  been 
JL  quite  changed  by  the  obstinate  and  venomous  resist¬ 
ance  to  which  it  has  been  subjected  at  the  hands  of  a  knot 
of  political  dissenters  in  the  House  of  Commons,  ranging 
from  Mr.  Cowen  and  Mr.  Richard  down  to  Mr.  Hopwood 
and  Mr.  E.  Jenkins.  As  the  Bill  came  from  the  House  of 
Lords,  it  was  one  of  those  useful  social  measures,  like  a 
Friendly  Societies  or  a  Cattle  Plague  Bill,  which  claim 
consideration  apart  from  party  strife.  As  it  stands,  it  is 
the  battle-field  of  that  most  advanced  wing  of  Liberation- 
ists  who  shamelessly  proclaim  the  policy,  not  only  of  dis¬ 
establishing  the  Church,  but  of,  as  far  as  possible,  crippling 
its  spiritual  resources  in  the  act  of  disestablishment,  in 
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order  to  leave  it  in  its  new  career  of  voluntaryism  least 
capable  of  grappling  with  their  rival  organizations.  Mr. 
Hutchinson  may  snap,  Mr.  Hopwood  sneer,  and  Mr. 
Jenkins  snarl  laboured  expressions  of  simulated  solicitude 
for  the  Ghurch’s  future  prosperity  in  a  new  condition  of 
apostolic  poverty  ;  but  neither  they  nor  Mr.  Cowen,  with 
his  far  higher  gifts  of  mind  and  manner,  nor  Mr.  Dillwvn, 
with  his  good-humoured  muddle,  can  place  their  case  on 
any  other  footing.  The  condition  of  matters  which  has  led 
to  the  Bishoprics  Bill,  as  well  as  to  the  previous  Acts 
which  have  set  up  the  sees  of  Truro  and  of  St.  Albans, 
not  to  mention  the  useful  Truro  Chapter  Act  which 
was  quietly  passed  during  the  present  Session,  is  the  want 
felt  throughout  the  Church  of  England,  for  spiritual  reasons, 
of  that  episcopal  organization  which  is  the  law  of  its  exist¬ 
ence.  As  the  connexion  of  Church  and  State  compels  the 
co-operation  of  the  State  in  any  such  development  of  the 
national  Episcopate,  these  successive  measures  have  been 
judiciously  framed  so  as  to  give  the  Church  what  it  wants 
without  loosening,  tightening,  or  in  any  way  altering  its 
established  relations  with  the  State.  Twenty-six  arch¬ 
bishops  and  bishops  sat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  twenty- 
six  will  continue  to  sit  there,  while  the  money  for  the 
endowment  and  equipment  of  the  new  sees  is  to  come — 
as  did  that  which  set  up  the  two  very  recently  founded — 
out  of  the  pockets  of  voluntary  subscribers,  including  the 
bishops  of  the  sees  wThich  are  to  be  relieved,  and  who  re¬ 
ceive  a  well-guarded  permission  to  transfer  a  portion  of 
their  actual  incomes,  on  condition  that  by  so  doing  they 
shall  not  leave  their  sees  possessed  of  a  residuary  income  less 
than  the  recognized  minimum  created  under  the  reforms 
of  the  last  generation.  These  and  the  other  provisions 
of  the  Bill  are  interesting  to  Churchmen,  who  have  the 
clear  moral  and  legal  right  to  be  as  wrongheaded 
over  them  as  they  like.  Churchmen,  however,  with  a 
unanimity  only  broken  by  Lord  Houghton  in  the  Lords 
and  Mr.  Dillwyn  in  the  Commons,  are  pleased  to  applaud 
the  proposal  as  palpably  useful  and  practical.  Yet  the 
measure  has  been  dogged  all  through  the  Lower  House  by 
abnormally  spiteful  opposition,  led  by  members  who  base 
their  right  of  interference  on  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
Churchmen,  and  who  assign  as  their  reason  that  the 
arrangements  which  it  sanctions  would,  on  the  supposition 
of  their  achieving  disestablishment,  leave  the  Church  in 
liquidation  so  much  the  better  by  those  free-will  offerings 
of  its  own  members  which  the  Bill  facilitates,  and  would 
in  the  meantime  enable  it,  in  spite  of  its  bondage  of  estab¬ 
lishment,  more  efficiently  to  perform  its  work  of  saving 
souls.  “  Thou  shalt  not  spend  thine  own  money  to  save 
“  thy  neighbour’s  soul,”  is  the  new  commandment  on 
which  the  law  and  the  gospel  of  the  Libcrationists 
are  now  hanging.  It  was  edifying  to  behold  Sir  George 
Campbell  as  a  Presbyterian,  whose  orthodoxy  would 
have  earned  the  approbation  of  Knox,  accepting  pre¬ 
lacy  at  a  figure  not  exceeding  fifteen  hundred  a  year, 
while  the  son  of  the  Covenanters,  Mr.  Jenkins,  who  had 
in  a  backsliding  moment  declared  for  twenty-five  hundred 
pounds,  rallied  to  the  more  economical  proposal  of  his 
statistical  chief.  A  bishop  at  twenty-five  farthings  a  year 
■was,  as  ho  took  no  pains  to  conceal,  an  abomination  in  his 
eyes  ;  but,  the  Bill  being  a  dog,  any  stick  was  good  enough 
to  beat  it  with.  Of  course  the  question  of  the  income 
which  had  best  be  assigned  to  the  office  of  diocesan  is  one 
upon  which  Churchmen  may  most  legitimately  differ, 
with  equal  zeal  and  loyalty  for  their  communion.  Till 
the  period  of-  the  veiled  revolution  with  which  Bishop 
Blom  field  was  identified,  each  bishopric  had  its  own 
income,  and  the  differences  of  value  were  excessive. 
But  Mrs.  Nickleby  herself  could  not  have  attributed 
patriotic  motives  to  Mr.  Jenkins’s  and  Mr.  Hopwood’s 
interference  with  other  people’s  affairs.  The  reason  for 
the  income — maximum  and  minimum — named  in  the  Bill 
is  logical  and  intelligible.  The  authors  of  the  measure 
desire  to  give  the  Church  a  few  more  bishops,  but  other¬ 
wise  to  leave  things  generally  as  they  found  them,  and  so 
they  have  fixed  on  a  necessaiy  amount  rather  less  than 
the  actual  minimum,  but  not  so  flagrantly  so  as  to  create 
two  classes  of  prelacy. 

The  quibbling  resistance  shown  to  the  permission  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Bill  for  a  limited  readjustment  of  episcopal 
income  was  so  absolutely  unreasonable  and  vexatious  that 
we  should  have  hardly  done  more  than  notice  it  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  oddness  of  the  defence  adventured  for  it 
by  Mr.  Childers,  himself  a  supporter  of  the  measure.  He 
was  hearty j  not  to  say  enthusiastic,  in  his  admiration  for 


this  provision,  because,  as  he  asserted,  it  established  soma 
new  principle  of  freely  dealing  with  incomes  of  a  quasi 
public  character.  Our  contestation  is  that  it  was  a  very 
commonplace  instance  of  a  process  of  practical  cypres  which 
has  been  for  time  out  of  mind  legalized  by  many  far  more 
sweeping  applications.  The  wholesale  redistribution  of 
the  areas  and  incomes  of  all  the  sees  some  forty  years 
ago,  the  overhauling  of  the  Chapters,  all  the'  action 
which  has  been  taken  under  the  Endowed  Schools 
Act,  are  only  a  few  sample  specimens.  Mr.  Childers 
exults  as  a  man  might  have  done  who  fell  asleep  after 
swallowing  a  herd  of  camels  and  then  woke  to  sing 
his  own  praises  for  not  straining  at  a  casual  gnat. 
Mr.  Monk’s  attempt  to  cure  the  anomalies  of  the  cony 6 
d'elire  by  abolition,  not  reform,  was  snuffed  out  as  it 
deserved  to  be ;  and,  after  all,  it  paled  before  two  pro¬ 
posals  of  Mr.  Jenkins,  which,  even  as  coming  from  him, 
made  members  rub  their  eyes  from  amazement  rather 
than  sleep.  One  was  to  set  up  as  the  motive  power  in 
forming  a  new  diocese  a  plebiscite  of  all  the  “parishioners  ” 
— whatever  that  word  might  mean — within  its  limits.  The 
other  was  less  grotesque,  but  it  was  more  impudent 
— namely,  in  the  interests  of  the  “  liberation  of  religion 
“  from  State  patronage  and  control,”  to  vest  for  the 
future  what  had  been  the  episcopal  patronage  in  the 
newly-formed  dioceses  in  the  Crown.  Mr.  Jenkins  was 
well  aware  of  his  temporary  immunity,  as  the  necessity 
for  passing  the  Bill  with  such  an  antagonist  nagging 
at  it  kept  tongues  silent  which  would  otherwise  have 
insisted  on  trying  conclusions  with  him.  But  the  shame¬ 
lessness  of  such  a  suggestion  from  such  a  source  will 
not  be  forgotten  if  he  should  again  indulge  in  the  caprice 
of  parading  as  the  reformer  of  a  Church  which  he  abhors 
and  abjures. 

The  lessons  which  we  should  desire  to  draw  from  this  ex¬ 
hibition  of  Liberationist  spite  are  such  as  the  average  Church¬ 
man  may  easily  appreciate  for  himself,  and  we  have  too  much 
value  for  our  own  time  to  attempt  to  hammer  them  into  the 
professional  Nonconformist  agitators.  But  a  word  in 
season  may  not  be  thrown  away  upon  the  Church  senti¬ 
mentalist  who  thinks  he  would  be  the  gainer  by  running 
from  the  grip  of  Lord  Penzance  into  the  embrace  of  Mr. 
Jenkins.  We  do  not  dwell  upon  the  certain  wreck  of 
temporal  advantages — very  different  from  the  Irish  com¬ 
promise — on  which  the  holy  bandits  are  determined,  for 
our  young  friend  is  probably  possessed  with  an  ascetic 
and  eremitic  spirit.  This  new  party  of  political  dis¬ 
senters,  new  even  among  the  Liberationists,  expresses 
no  less  hatred  for  the  Church  in  its  spiritual  than  in 
its  temporal  aspects.  This  animosity  instigated  Mr. 
Jenkins’s  recent  raid  upon  what  he  set  up  as  violations 
of  the  Prayer  Book  as  interpreted  in  a  Jenkinsian  sense. 
Most  certainly  a  disestablishment  carried  out  with  the  help 
of  him  and  of  his  confederates — without  whose  co-operation 
it  never  could  be  so  much  as  attempted — would  be  so  cal¬ 
culated  and  so  manipulated  as  to  leave  the  Church,  to  the 
utmost  of  their  powers,  as  bare  of  its  traditionary  organi¬ 
zation,  ritual,  and  doctrine  as  of  its  traditionary  revenues 
and  dignity.  An  active,  self-respecting,  Church-like  Free 
Church  is  the  thing  which  they  hate  and  fear  next  to  an 
active,  self-respecting,  Church-like  Establishment ;  and 
they  will  be  sure  to  take  their  precautions  to  make  a  dis¬ 
established  Church  of  England  as  unlike  such  an  ideal  as 
possible. 

We  feel  that  we  have  a  special  right  to  submit  these 
considerations  of  common  sense  to  the  feeble  folk  who  are 
votaries  of  the  new  enthusiasm,  at  the  moment  when  the 
archimage  of  Ritualist  dissent — Mr.  Mackonochie — has 
been  delivered  from  the  tender  mercies  of  Lord  Penzance 
and  the  Judicial  Committee  by  the  direct  intervention  of 
that  which,  by  its  constitution,  is  pre-eminently  the 
regale  in  action — the  Queen’s  Bench  itself.  Even  Mr. 
Mackonochie  might,  we  should  think,  reach  the  conviction 
that  he  is  likely  to  enjoy  more  true  liberty  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  his  ministerial  duties  according  to  his 
conscience  within  the  carefully  adjusted  institutions  of 
the  Church  of  England  than  he  is  ever  likely  to  obtain 
from  the  tumultuous  legislation  of  a  holy,  but  extempore, 
caucus,  in  which,  unless  schism  is  to  be  heaped  upon 
schism,  Low  Church  and  Broad  Church  will  have  tho 
same  right  to  ; 't  as  the  most  determined  Ritualist. 
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Till?  SESSION. 

WHEN  Parliament  met  on  the  17th  of  January  Turkey  had 
already  asked  for  an  armistice,  after  having  expressed 
through  the  English  Government  its  willingness  to  come  to  terms 
with  its  successful  adversary.  At  the  beginning  of  the  month 
Lord  Carnarvon  had  made  himself  the  spokesman  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  had  said  that  every  one  must  have  expected  the  fall  of 
Plevna,  and  that  nothing  had  occurred  to  alter  the  intentions  or 
the  position  of  the  Ministry,  which,  on  the  one  hand,  had  no  exist¬ 
ing  cause  of  complaint,  but  would,  on  the  other,  claim  a  voice  in 
any  settlement  that  might  be  made  ;  and,  to  mark  his  own  views 
with  emphasis,  he  stated  that  no  one  would  be  insane  enough  to 
wish  to  renew  the  policy  of  the  Crimean  war.  For  this,  as  was 
subsequently  revealed,  he  incurred  the  severe  censure  of  his 
chief.  But  he  bore  the  rebuke,  and  when  the  Session  began, 
the  Government  was  loud  in  its  assertions  that  affairs  were 
being  conducted  by  a  Cabinet  united  in  purpose  and  policy. 
The  language  of  the  Queen’s  Speech  was,  in  fact,  in  harmony 
with  Lord  Carnarvon’s  main  statement.  Nothing,  it  was 
said,  had  already  happened,  but  “  some  unforeseen  occurrence 
might  render  it  incumbent  to  take  measures  of  precaution.”  In  the 
debate  on  the  Address  Lord  Salisbury  bore  witness  to  the  earnest 
desire  of  the  Czar  for  peace,  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  gave  it  to 
be  understood  that  there  was  for  the  moment  no  intention  of  asking 
for  money.  Lord  Hartington  quietly  expressed  his  hope  that  nothing 
would  lead  to  war ;  but  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  in  one  of  his  burning 
speeches,  went  so  far  as  to  pronounce  that  the  notion  of  making 
the  Turks  the  guardians  of  Constantinople  was  altogether  a 
mistake.  This  went  far  beyond  the  views  of  the  leaders  of  either 
party  ;  but  it  was  obvious  that  there  were  two  distinct  currents  of 
thought,  which  speedily  led  to  a  divergence  of  opinion,  not  only 
as  between  the  Government  and  the  Opposition,  but  in  the  Cabinet 
itself.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  said  that,  if  we  were  neutral,  we 
ought  to  be  really  neutral.  The  war  must,  if  necessary,  be 
fought  out  to  the  end ;  and  the  Russians  had  as  much  right  to 
enter  Constantinople  as  the  Germans  had  to  enter  Paris.  They 
could  not  keep  Constantinople  any  more  than  the  Germans  could 
have  kept  Paris  ;  but  the  entry  of  the  capital  of  the  enemy  is,  if 
it  can  be  effected,  a  recognized  sign  and  instrument  of  conquest. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  urged  that,  as  we  claimed  a  voice  in  the 
final  settlement,  we  should  never  be  able  to  speak  effectively  it 
Constantinople  was  in  the  hands  of  Russia.  No  doubt  she  would 
abandon  her  prize ;  but  she  would  be  able  to  ask  any  price  she 
pleased  as  the  price  of  this  abandonment.  Any  measure  on  the 
part  of  England  to  which  a  warlike  character  could  be  imparted 
was  thus  susceptible  of  a  twofold  construction.  It  might  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  unfair  encouragement  to  the  Turks,  a  precipitation  of 
England  into  an  unnecessary  war  in  a  bad  cause,  or  it  might  be 
treated  as  a  means  of  securing  for  England  an  advantageous 
position  in  future  negotiations.  There  was  much  to  be  said  on 
both  sides ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  confessd  that  the  former  view 
was  the  more  logical  and  the  latter  the  more  practical.  But  of 
two  views  so  divergent  one  must  prevail ;  and  it  was  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  the  latter  that  led  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  Cabinet 
and  the  collapse  of  the  Opposition. 

Exactly  a  week  after  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  in¬ 
timated  that  no  money  would  be  asked  for  under  the  circumstances 
then  existing,  he  announced  that  he  would  move  for  a  Vote  of 
Credit  to  enable  England  to  make  adequate  preparations.  The 
reasons  for  this  change  of  purpose  were  that  Russia  was  negotiating 
and  would  not  let  the  terms  of  the  negotiation  be  known,  and  that 
its  forces  were  menacing  Constantinople.  Some  pressure  had  been 
put  on  the  Government  two  days  before  by  a  deputation  of  the 
more  warlike  of  its  supporters.  But  it  cannot  in  fairness  be  said 
that  the  Government  in  any  way  succumbed  to  pressure.  Its 
great  difficulty  was  to  determine  what  steps  should  be  taken  to 
secure  for  England  a  proper  influence  in  future  arrangements,  and 
the  majority  of  the  Cabinet  thought  that  merely  to  ask  for  money 
was  not  enough,  and  that  the  fleet  ought  to  be  in  a  position 
whence  it  could  protect  Constantinople.  This,  however  it 
might  be  disguised  as  a  means  of  protecting  the  Christians  of 
Constantinople,  was,  and  was  meant  to  be,  a  menace  to  Russia,  and 
because  it  was  such  a  menace,  and  therefore  an  infraction  of 
neutrality  and  an  encouragement  to  Turkey,  Lord  Derby  and 
Lord  Carnarvon  resigned  on  the  24th  of  January.  The  fleet, 
however,  which  had  been  ordered  to  proceed  towards  Constanti¬ 
nople  had,  in  consequence  of  a  mistake  as  to  a  telegram,  been  pre¬ 
vented  from  advancing,  and  Lord  Derby  was  induced  to  remain  in 
office.  And  not  only  did  he  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  in 
February  acquiesce  in  the  despatch  of  the  fleet  to  Constantinople, 
but  Lord  Hartington  allowed  that  it  might  produce  a  good  effect. 
The  debate  on  the  Vote  of  Credit  was  at  no  time  a  very  animated 
one.  The  Government  could  not  effectively  explain  why  they 
asked  for  it,  and  the  Opposition  had  no  feeling  of  conviction  that 
it  really  ought  to  be  opposed.  Suddenly  on  the  fifth  night  of  the 
debate  the  official  Opposition  abandoned  the  contest  on  the  news, 
which  proved  to  be  false,  being  announced  that  the  Russians  were 
marching  on  Constantinople.  Lord  Hartington  and  Mr.  Forster 
walked  out  of  the  House,  and  it  was  only  a.  small  minority,  deter¬ 
mined  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  oppose  the 
Government  at  every  stage,  that  went  to  a  division.  This  time 
the  fleet  had  been  sent  without  the  Porte  having  signified  its 
assent,  and  the  Ministry  justified  the  proceeding  on  the  ground 
that  the  Porte  was  not  a  free  agent,  and  that  it  was  useless  to  ask 
from  the  vassal  of  Russia  permission  to  oppose  Russia,  Thus  it 


may  be  said  that,  in  view  of  the  dangers  which  threatened  the 
interests  of  England,  Lord  Derby  and  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition 
had  joined  the  Ministry  in  thinking  it  advisable,  or  at  least  per¬ 
missible,  that  a  step  should  be  taken  which  was  at  once  a  warning 
to  Russia  and  a  supersession  of  the  authority  of  Turkey.  In 
order,  however,  to  make  peace  still  possible,  it  was  arranged  between 
Russia  and  England  that  no  English  sailors  should  bo  landed,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  Russia  would  not  seize  the  lines  of  Galli¬ 
poli.  So  Europe  waited,  attention  being  meanwhile  occupied  by 
the  prospect  of  a  Congress  to  discuss  the  terms  of  peace  when  they 
should  be  settled,  and  the  announcement  being  made  that  Lord 
Napier  and  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  would  command  if  there  should  be 
an  expedition  to  be  commanded.  But,  except  that  England  was 
making  some  preparations  and  that  the  Russians  were  holding  posi¬ 
tions  which  seriously  threatened  Constantinople,  there  was  nothing 
to  show  what  were  the  probabilities  of  the  future.  Until  the  terms 
imposed  by  the  Russians  were  known  every  one  had  to  wait, 
although  many,  as  Lord  Beaconsfield  owned  for  himself,  waited 
with  much  impatience  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  3rd  of  March 
that  peace  was  at  last  signed  at  San  Stefano. 

The  month  of  March  was  occupied  in  discussing  what  was  to  be 
done  with  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano.  Its  terms  were  not  made 
known  officially  until  the  21st,  but  enough  of  its  contents  leaked 
out  to  justify  an  apprehension  that  it  placed  Turkey  com¬ 
pletely  under  Russian  dictation.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  announced 
that  the  Ministry  knew  enough  to  feel  alarmed  ;  but  Lord  Derby 
did  his  best  to  allay  alarm,  and  said  that  if  the  Turkish  fleet  had 
ever  been  demanded  as  part  of  the  spoils  of  war,  he  trusted  the 
claim  would  be  abandoned,  and  that,  after  the  most  diligent  in¬ 
quiries,  he  had  failed  to  satisfy  himself  that  there  was  any  inten¬ 
tion  of  driving  the  Mahomedan  residents  out  of  Bulgaria.  Austria 
proposed  a  Congress,  to  which  Lord  Derby  was  quite  willing  to 
assent,  and  to  which  he  said  Lord  Lyons  would  be  sent  to  repre¬ 
sent  Englan'd ;  but  he  insisted  that,  before  England  entered  the 
Congress,  Russia  should  agree  that  the  whole  Treaty  of  San 
Stefano  should  be  submitted  to  the  consulting  Powers.  Russia 
would  only  go  as  far  as  to  say  that  each  Power  would  have  the 
treaty  communicated  to  it,  and  that  any  Power  might  raise  any 
questions  with  regard  to  its  provisions  it  might  think  proper, 
while  Russia  reserved  the  right  of  saying  that  in  its  opinion  any 
question  raised  was  not  one  that  came  within  the  scope  of  the 
Congress.  Meanwhile  the  time  of  suspense  was  in  some  degree 
occupied  by  a  debate  in  the  Lords  on  the  effect  of  the  treaties  of 
1856  and  1871,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Argyll  attempted  to  prove 
the  strong  proposition  that  these  treaties  recognized  the  right  of 
constant  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Turkey.  Lord  Derby  also 
announced  that  he  would  strongly  support  the  claims  of  Greece, 
and  would  insist  that  Greece  should  be  admitted  to  the  Congress 
in  some  undetermined  capacity,  and  this  announcement  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  hearty  satisfaction  on  both  sides  in  the  Commons. 
No  opposition  was  made  in  Parliament  to  the  demand  of 
England  for  the  submission  of  the  whole  treaty  to  the  Con¬ 
gress,  although  Mr.  Gladstone  professed  himself  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend  what  it  was  precisely  that  England  was  trying 
to  get  beyond  what  Russia  would  concede.  At  last  it  became 
evident  that  the  negotiations  for  a  Congress  had  thus  far  failed, 
and  the  Ministry  considered  that  the  time  was  come  when 
the  voice  of  England  in  the  final  settlement  must  be  heard  in  some 
less  peaceful  manner  than  in  a  council  of  departments.  Steps  were 
taken,  not  exactly  with  a  view  to  war,  but  to  demonstrate  that 
England  was  ready  to  go  to  war.  As  a  beginning,  the  Reserves 
were  called  out ;  and  then  it  was  suddenly  found  at  the  end  of 
March  that  Lord  Derby  had  resigned.  He  had  gone  with  his 
colleagues  in  insisting  that  the  Congress  should  only  meet  if  the 
whole  treaty  was  submitted  to  it,  and  he  was  also  willing  that 
some  steps  towards  a  military  demonstration  should  be  made.  But 
he  was  at  issue  with  them  on  the  question  whether  war  should  be 
really  intended.  He  thought  that,  Congress  or  no  Congress,  Eng¬ 
land  could  afford  to  wait,  and  that  in  the  end  England  would 
secure  every  object  in  which  she  was  really  interested.  This  was 
a  fair  ground  for  difference  of  opinion,  and  on  so  vital  a  point,  if 
Lord  Derby  thought  his  colleagues  wrong,  he  was  bound  in  honour 
to  resign,  and  he  would  have  been  followed  into  retirement  with 
much  sympathy  had  he  not,  in  explaining  his  reasons  for  quitting 
office,  made  two  serious  mistakes.  lie  asserted  that  the  Cabinet 
had  some  dark  designs  which  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  reveal,  and 
this  was  thought  to  be  an  unhandsome  stab  at  his  late  associates. 
In  the  next  place,  he  indulged  in  a  violent  attack  on  Austria,  who 
he  said  was  certain  not  to  fight,  and  still  more  certain  to  be  .broken 
up  if  she  did.  This  was  at  once  to  wound  the  feelings  of  Austria 
and  to  place  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  Ministry  which  was 
striving  above  all  things  to  get  Austria  to  take  a  decided  course,  and 
to  hold  before  the  eyes  of  Russia  the  terrors  of  an  armed  coalition. 

Lord  Salisbury  replaced  Lord  Derby,  and  had  only  been  a  few 
hours  in  office  when  he  issued  a  vigorous  and  spirited  Circular,  in 
which  he  placed  on  record  all  the  objections  to  the  Treaty 
of  San  Stefano  that  any  one  arguing  on  behalf  of  England 
could  devise.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  this  Circular 
on  Russia,  and  what  was  its  real  nature,  became  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  hour.  On  the  8th  of  April  a  debate  on  the  calling 
out  of  the  Reserves  began  in  both  Houses,  but  there  was  little 
reality  or  life  in  the  discussion,  for  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  began 
by  declaring  that  Lord  Salisbury’s  Circular-  was  meant  not  as  an 
ultimatum  but  as  an  argument.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  discus¬ 
sion  with  Russia,  and  before  the  debate  ended  an  answer  from 
Prince  Gortchakolf  was  published  which  was  studiously  con- 
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ciliatory,  and  was  partly  of  the  nature  of  a  counter  argument,  and 
partly  intended  to  let  it  he  known  that  Russia,  if  a  discussion  was 
to  be  seriously  begun,  was  ready  to  make  considerable  concessions 
and  by  no  means  regarded  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  as  its  last 
word.  Again  a  small  minority  recorded  its  dissatisfaction  with 
everything  that  the  Government  did  or  proposed  ;  but  the  leaders 
of  the  Opposition  were  content  to  hope  that  the  path  towards  the 
meeting  of  a  Congress  was,  as  the  Government  contended,  being  made 
gradually  smooth.  Parliament  broke  up  for  the  Easter  Vacation,  but 
scarcely  had  its  doors  been  closed  when  the  startling  information  was 
published  that  some  thousands  of  Indian  troops  were  on  the 
point  of  being  embarked  for  Malta.  The  policy  of  the  step  was 
little  contested  either  in  or  out  of  Parliament.  The  movement  of 
this  handful  of  Indian  troops  was  only  a  demonstration ;  but  after 
the  fleet  had  been  sent  into  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the  Reserves 
called  out,  and  active  preparations  made  for  the  possible  despatch 
of  two  army  corps,  no  other  demonstration  that  England  was  in 
earnest  remained  which  could  have  produced  anything  like  the 
same  impression.  But  serious  objection  was  taken  to  the  secresv 
which  had  been  observed,  and  the  want  of  confidence  in  Parliament 
that  had  been  displayed.  It  certainly  was  unfortunate  that  the 
secret  had  been  revealed  immediately  after  Parliament  had  dis¬ 
persed  ;  but  the  Government  explained  that  the  time  had  not  been 
chosen  by  itself,  and  that  the  disclosure  came  unexpectedly  to  the 
Cabinet.  Lengthy  debates  also  took  place  when  Parliament  reas¬ 
sembled  on  the  point  of  constitutional  law,  whether  the  Crown 
oould  properly,  without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  move  troops 
from  India  to  Europe.  It  is  always  the  duty  of  an  Opposition  to 
raise  every  tenable  question  as  to  constitutional  law,  and  the  case 
against  the  Ministry  was  stated  by  Lord  Selborne  with  the  highest 
degree  of  forensic  ability.  But  here  again  there  was  a  hollowness 
and  want  of  reality  about  the  debate,  for  no  one  doubted  that  in  a 
time  of  war  the  Crown  could  move  its  Indian  forces  a§  it  pleased, 
and  there  was  only  a  nominal  distinction  between  a  time  of  war 
and  a  time  so  nearly  like  a  time  of  war  that  the  Reserves  had  been 
called  out  with  the  approval  of  Parliament.  Nor  was  there  any 
reasonable  doubt  that  what  Parliament  approved  the  country  also 
approved.  A  Ministerial  triumph  at  Worcester  had  indeed  been 
balanced  by  a  Ministerial  defeat  at  Tamworth,  but  the  general  tone 
of  the  constituencies  was  favourable  to  the  Government,  and  as  it 
earnestly  and  constantly  protested  that  it  was  striving  for  peace, 
it  was  left  to  pursue  peace  in  its  own  way. 

What  was  the  special  mode  in  which  it  was  working  was  for 
some  time  unknown.  All  that  was  known  was  that  Count  Schou- 
valoff  was  exerting  himself  in  the  cause  of  peace,  and  had  been  to 
St.  Petersburg  to  consult  the  Czar.  Suddenly,  at  the  end  of  May, 
the  secret  was  disclosed.  England  and  Russia  had  been  making  a 
preliminary  agreement,  so  that  it  should  be  precisely  understood 
beforehand  what  England  would  object  to  and  what  it  would  not 
object  to  if  a  Congress  met.  The  terms  of  the  agreement  were 
disclosed  to  a  newspaper  by  the  indiscretion  or  treachery  of  a 
person  who  had  been  employed  by  the  Foreign  Office  to  copy  secret 
documents  of  the  highest  importance  at  the  modest  rate  of  tenpence 
an  hour.  When  questioned  in  Parliament  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  statement  given  in  the  newspaper,  Lord  Salisbury  at  first  used 
expressions  which  were  misunderstood  to  mean  that  the  statement 
was  something  very  like  a  hoax.  But  it  subsequently  appeared 
that  this  was  not  what  was  meant,  and  it  became  recognized  that 
England  and  Russia  had  practically  settled  between  themselves 
what  was  to  be  the  result  of  a  Congress  ;  and  no  astonishment  was 
felt  when  early  in  June  it  was  announced  that  Germany  had  issued 
invitations  to  a  Congress,  and  that  these  invitations  had  been 
unanimously  accepted.  The  Government,  however,  protested  that 
its  policy  as  a  whole  must  not  be  judged  by  the  agreement 
with  Russia ;  and  an  indication  of  what  was  meant  was  given 
by  the  fact  that  the  journals  in  the  confidence  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  were  all  at  once  inspired  with  a  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  something  very  strong  being  done  in  Asia  Minor.  It 
was  announced  that  not  only  the  Foreign  Secretary,  but  the 
Premier,  intended  to  be  present  at  the  Congress,  and  when  asked 
whether  there  was  any  precedent  for  this,  the  Ministry  simply 
replied  that  there  was  none,  but  that  it  was  going  to  create  one. 
The  proceedings  of  the  Congress  were  watched  with  keen  interest 
in  England,  but  as  far  as  Turkey  in  Europe  was  concerned  the 
Congress  was  only  debating  about  a  foregone  conclusion  ;  for  Eng¬ 
land  and  Russia  had  practically  settled  everything  beforehand, 
except  such  minor  questions  as  to  whether  Turkey  should  or  could 
have  something  like  a  real  military  frontier  in  the  Balkans,  and 
how  much  was  to  be  done  for  Greece ;  both  parties  being  quite 
willing  that  Austria  should  end  its  long  hesitation,  and 
occupy  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  by  what  is  termed  the  mandate 
of  Europe.  The  proceedings  of  the  Congress  had  nearly 
ended  when  the  English  Government  delivered  its  counterblast, 
and  announced  that  it  had  concluded  a  separate  agreement 
with  Turkey  by  which  Cyprus  was  handed  over  to  England, 
and  England  undertook,  if  Turkey  would  reform  its  methods  of 
government  in  Asia,  to  protect  its  Asiatic  provinces  against  any 
further  aggression  on  the  part  of  Russia.  No  Power  objected  to  the 
arrangement,  and  Russia  professed,  and  perhaps  sincerely,  to  feel  no 
dissatisfaction  at  an  order  of  things  which  in  time  of  peace  would 
keep  her  Mahometan  neighbours  quiet,  and  in  time  of  war  would 
engage  the  military  strength  of  England  in  regions  where  Russia 
might  hope  to  fight  at  a  considerable  advantage.  The  arrangement 
was,  however,  in  some  measure  a  defiance  of  Russia  and  a  challenge 
to  her,  and  this  made  it  popular  in  England.  The  Plenipotentiaries 
returned  crowned  with  success  ;  and  when  they  asserted  that  they 


had  brought  back  “  peace  with  honour”  they  were  readily  believed. 
The  Opposition,  indeed,  formally  disputed  the  value  of  the  result 
attained.  Scarcely  any  objection  could  indeed  be  made  on  that  side 
of  the  House  to  what  had  been  done  for  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  no 
one  could  say  that  Russia  had  not  been  allowed  to  reap  very  sub¬ 
stantial  fruits  from  her  military  successes.  But  it  was  arguable 
that  less  had  been  done  for  Greece  than  England  had  led  Greece 
to  expect ;  and  the  objections  to  the  guarantee  of  the  vast,  remote, 
and  wild  provinces  of  Asiatic  Turkey  were  so  serious  as  to  deserve 
the  strictest  consideration.  The  speaking  on  the  side  of  the 
Opposition  was  on  this  occasion  unusually  good,  and  the  speakers 
meant  what  they  said,  and  had  a  real  ground  of  difference  to 
separate  them  from  the  Ministry.  But  an  overwhelming  majority 
ratified  the  course  taken  by  the  Ministry,  and  the  Government  was 
entitled  to  say  that  the  decision  of  Parliament  was  only  an  echo 
of  the  decision  of  the  country,  which  was  heartily  glad  to  see  peace 
assured,  and  felt  that  at  any  rate  the  dangers  of  the  treaty  with 
Turkey  belong  to  the  future,  while  its  glories  belong  to  the  present. 

When  the  settlement  of  Berlin  had  closed  the  long  history  of 
previous  schemes,  differences,  and  negotiations,  Lord  Derby 
thought  that  the  time  had  come  when  his  lips  need  no  longer  be 
sealed,  and  he  might  reveal  the  dark  designs  of  his  colleagues, 
which  had  been  the  real  reason  of  his  resignation.  lie  informed 
the  Peers  that  the  Cabinet  had  come  to  a  resolution  to  start  an 
expedition  from  India,  and  at  the  same  time  to  seize  on  Cyprus  in 
defiance  alike  of  Turkey  and  Russia.  Lord  Salisbury  met  the 
statement  with  a  flat  denial,  and  gave  assurances  on  behalf  of  the 
other  members  of  the  Cabinet  that  no  such  scheme  had  ever  been 
resolved  on.  Lord  Derby  replied  that  he  had  made  at  the  time  a 
memorandum  of  what  occurred,  and  could  not  be  mistaken.  This 
was  one  of  the  most  curious  incidents  of  the  Session  ;  for  it  was 
extraordinary  that  Lord  Derby,  who  was  one  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  Cabinet,  should  have  been  under  so  complete  a  delusion  as 
to  what  took  place  at  a  meeting  which  he  attended.  It  may  be 
conjectured  that  some  scheme  of  the  sort  had  been  incidentally 
suggested,  but  never  adopted.  Even  if  the  proposal  had  been  made, 
a  Cabinet  ought  not  to  be  held  answerable  for  a  scheme  it  did  not 
adopt;  and  Lord  Derby  acted  with  much  less  than  his  usual 
caution  in  basing  his  resignation  on  a  mere  suggestion  that 
something  of  which  he  disapproved  should  be  done.  Frank  dis¬ 
cussion  even  of  wild  suggestions  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  business 
of  a  Cabinet,  and  that  discussion  under  such  circumstances 
should  be  frank,  it  must  be  considered  entirely  private.  Ministerial 
combination  would  be  impossible  if  what  passed  in  a  confidential 
circle  was  liable  to  be  made  known  by  any  member  of  the  circle 
that  chose  to  quit  it.  Lord  Derby,  therefore,  did  much  more 
harm  to  himself  than  to  his  late  colleagues  by  what  would 
in  any  case  have  been  an  unfair  proceeding.  Unfortunately 
Lord  Salisbury  in  contradicting  Lord  Derby,  bit  with  misplaced 
ingenuity  on  what  seemed  to  him  an  historical  parallel,  and 
compared  the  revelations  of  Lord  Derby  to  the  revelations 
of  Titus  Oates.  This  suggested,  though  the  language  scarcely 
warranted  the  suggestion,  that  Lord  Derby  was  to  be  compared 
with  a  thoroughly  odious  historical  person,  and  such  a  comparison 
was  enough  to  shock  those  who  heard  and  those  who  read  it. 
During  a  Session  so  agitated,  and  bristling  with  questions  so 
momentous,  it  was  inevitable  that  some  manifestations  of  excited 
feeling  should  be  made.  Mr.  Gladstone  more  especially  .appeared 
to  be  possessed  with  something  like  a  monomania  in  regard  to 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  abandoned  alike  common  sense  and  the 
courtesy  due  to  a  political  adversary  of  equal  eminence  with  him¬ 
self  in  his  wild  denunciation  of  the  perversity  with  which  one  man 
was  dragging  his  country  into  the  abyss  of  an  unjust  war.  But 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  should  be  carried  away  by  his  feel¬ 
ings  was  nothing  new,  while  it  was  with  genuine  surprise 
and  general  regret  that  the  country  learned  that  in  the 
moment  of  his  success  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  thrown 
aside  the  courtesy  and  moderation  which  have  distinguished 
him  since  his  power  was  established,  and  had  hurled  a  piece  of 
rude  and  pointless  vituperation  at  the  head  of  his  rival.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  for  the  most  part,  exhibited  his  characteristic  vehemence 
outside  the  House.  In  it  he  often  spoke  with  unexpected  modera¬ 
tion,  and,  in  point  of  oratorical  power,  his  speech  on  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  was  considered  a  masterpiece  by  the  hearers  of  both  parties. 

In  the  Commons  the  Ministry  has  been  altogether  overmatched 
in  debate  by  the  Opposition,  but  Sir  Staflord  Northcote  has  never 
failed  to  put  the  proceedings  of  the  Ministry  in  the  most  pleasant 
manner  possible.  The  resignation  of  Lord  Carnarvon  and  Lord 
Derby,  and  the  acceptance  of  peerages  by  Sir  C.  Adderley  and 
Mr.  Hardy,  necessitated  some  changes  in  the  Ministry.  Sir  Michael 
Ilicks-Beach  was  made  Colonial  Secretary,  and  was  succeeded. in 
his  own  otlice  by  Mr.  Lowther,  who  has  enjoyed  the  opportunity 
of  making  some  very  trenchant  statements  on  Irish  affairs.  Colonel 
Stanley  took  the  War  Office,  and  Mr.  Hardy,  as  Lord  Craubrook, 
replaced  Lord  Salisbury  in  tbe  Government  of  India.  Lord  Sandon 
joined  the  Cabinet,  and  the  door  of  promotion  was  deservedly 
opened  to  Lord  George  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Stanhope.  W  ith  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Hussey  Vivian,  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  new 
promise  of  unexpected  excellence  has  been  shown  on  either  side. 
Mr.  Plunkett,  one  of  the  most  rising  speakers  of  the  Conservatives, 
disappointed  his  friends  in  his  speech  on  the  treaty  ;  and  the  main 
oratoi’ical  strength  of  the  Ministry  remains  in  the  Lords,  where 
the  cautious  management  of  Lord  Granville  seldom  gives  it  an 
opportunity  of  showing  its  full  strength. 

Domestic  legislation  has  been  almost  at  a  standstill.  The 
Government,  in  redemption  of  its  pledges,  brought  in  a  Bill  for 
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recasting  the  administration  of  counties;  but  the  measure  was 
coldly  received  on  all  hands  and  was  quietly  abandoned.  It  has, 
however,  managed  to  pass  a  Highway  Bill  and  the  Territorial 
Jurisdiction  Bill,  and  to  consolidate  the  Factory  Acts.  It  has 
also  carried  a  Cattle  Plague  Bill,  but  had  to  make  large  con¬ 
cessions  in  the  Commons  to  the  opposition  of  borough  members 
on  both  sides,  whose  constituents  were  afraid  of  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  meat ;  and  it  had  throughout  to  contend  with  the  diffi¬ 
culty  that  the  farmers,  to  please  whom  the  Bill  was  proposed,  were 
quite  willing  to  inconvenience  other  people,  but  strongly  objected 
to  being  too  much  inconvenienced  themselves.  The  most  success¬ 
ful  measure  of  the  year  was  that  by  which  a  million  sterling  out  of 
the  Irish  Church  surplus  was,  with  the  general  assent  of  Irish 
members  and  of  both  political  parties,  devoted  to  the  furtherance 
of  intermediate  education  in  Ireland  by  giving,  without  reference 
to  creed,  prizes  for  knowledge  and  teaching.  It  is  scarcely  neces¬ 
sary  to  add  that  the  Government  had  once  more  in  readiness  its 
favourite  Bankruptcy  Bill,  of  which  nothing  more  was  heard  than 
that  it  existed.  In  a  speech  of  unusual  breadth  of  view  and 
vigour  of  exposition  the  Attorney-General  introduced  a  Bill  for 
Consolidating  the  Criminal  Law  after  a  pattern  devised  with  great 
skill,  boldness,  and  acumen  by  Sir  James  Stephen ;  but  as  it  was 
impossible  that  such  a  subject  should  be  adequately  discussed  in 
Parliament  without  a  preliminary  discussion  by  experts  having 
shown  in  what  direction  criticism  could  be  profitably  applied, 
the  measure  is  to  be  rigorously  examined  during  the  recess 
by  a  Commission  consisting  of  Lord  Blackburn,  Mr.  Justice 
Lush,  and  Sir  James  Stephen  himself.  Lord  Cranbrook, 
before  quitting  the  War  Office,  had  an  opportunity, 
when  moving  the  Army  Estimates,  of  showing  the  suc¬ 
cess  which  had  attended  his  energetic  administration  of 
military  affairs ;  and  Mr.  Smith  was  able  to  point  with  legitimate 
pride  to  the  condition  of  the  navy,  the  power  of  which  was  being 
manifested  in  the  face  of  Europe.  By  adding  twopence  to  the 
Income-tax  and  also  increasing  the  tobacco  duties  and  rearranging 
the  Dog-tax,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  provided  for  a  portion 
of  the  cost  of  the  preparations  for  war  which  the  Government  had 
thought  itself  obliged  to  make,  and  the  remainder  is  to  be 
spread  over  a  period  of  from  two  to  three  years  by  the  issue  of 
Exchequer  Bonds  ;  a  process  severely  criticized  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
on  the  principle,  in  itself  sound,  that  each  year  ought  to  bear  its 
own  burdens,  but  naturally  and  pardonably  violated  by  the 
Government  from  the  wish  not  to  make  the  constituencies  discon¬ 
tented  with  the  policy  of  the  Ministry  by  having  to  pay  at  once 
the  large  bill  which  this  policy  has  involved.  As  usual,  the 
Indian  Budget  was  brought  on  at  the  fag-end  of  the  Session,  when 
there  is  no  possibility  of  effectually  criticizing  it,  its  salient 
feature  being  the  establishment  of  a  fund  to  provide  for  future 
famines  and  for  some  extension  of  public  works  by  means  of  an 
increase  of  the  local  cesses  and  the  imposition  of  a  licence  on  trades 
and  the  equalization  of  the  Salt  duties.  This  is  in  itself  a  great 
boon  to  India,  but  unfortunately  involves  an  increase  of  the 
duty  in  those  parts  of  the  country  which  have  felt  most  severely 
the  recent  failure  of  crops.  The  unanimous  opinion  of  all  the  best 
military  authorities  that  the  army  cannot  safely  be  reduced  in  India 
has  outweighed  the  theoretical  argument  that,  if  India  can  spare 
troops  for  Malta,  it  must  be  paying  for  more  than  are  really  wanted. 
One  measure  of  the  Indian  Government — the  unhappy  Press  Bill — 
has,  however,  provoked  the  criticism  and  virtual  censure  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  But  the  sting  of  the  criticism  had  already  been  re¬ 
moved  by  the  wise  interposition  of  Lord  Cranbrook,  who  struck  out 
altogether  the  proposed  institution  of  a  censorship,  and  gave  it  to 
be  understood  that  the  Act  must  be  so  worked  as  to  exempt  the 
native  press  from  anything  like  petty  persecution.  In  more  ways 
than  one  Lord  Cranbrook  thus  did  his  party  a  considerable  service, 
as  a  tyrannical  Press  Act  in  India  might  easily  have  helped  to 
swell  the  cry  that  the  Ministry  leant  towards  an  abuse  of  the  pre¬ 
rogative.  It  is  quite  true  that  they  have  donfe  many  things 
without  the  previous  approval  of  Parliament ;  but  it  is  also  true 
that  they  could  not  have  done  them  at  all  if  they  had  declared  to 
Parliament,  and  through  Parliament  to  the  world,  what  they 
were  going  to  do;  and  Parliament  has  subsequently  ratified 
with  enthusiasm  what  they  did  without  asking  whether  they  might 
do  it. 

The  intended  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Connaught  made  it 
necessary  that  Parliament  should  be  asked  to  vote  him  the  usual 
increase  of  allowance,  and  it  seemed  scarcely  possible  that  any 
opposition  should  be  made  to  what  precedents  have  established  to 
be  a  matter  of  course.  But  Mr.  Plimsoll  had  taken  it  into  his 
head  that  the  secresy  with  which  the  Government  had  conducted 
some  of  its  negotiations  had  set  Parliament  free  to  refuse  any 
grant  to  the  Royal  Family ;  and  not  only  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote,  but  Mr.  Gladstone,  had  to  explain  the  bargain  made  with 
the  Crown  on  the  Queen’s  accession.  The  Government  also 
undertook  to  guide  to  its  end  Lord  Beauchamp’s  Bill  for  in¬ 
creasing  the  Episcopate ;  and  it  entered  into  a  curious  compact 
to  give  facilities  for  the  Irish  Sunday  Closing  Bill,  which, 
after  much  opposition,  principally  from  Irish  members,  has  been 
suffered  to  become  law  on  condition  that  it  shall  not  operate 
in  the  parts  of  Ireland  where  there  is  the  most  drunkenness,  and 
that  it  shall  only  be  in  force  for  four  years.  Ireland  has  managed 
to  have  at  least  its  fair  share  of  the  time  of  Parliament.  An 
amendment  was  moved  to  the  Address  by  which  the  House  of 
Commons  was  asked  to  declare  that  nothing  could  go  on  well  until 
due  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  wishes  of  the  Irish  people ; 
and  Mr.  Sullivan  went  so  far  as  to  hint  that  the  Ministry  could 


not  afford  to  go  to  war  with  the  fear  of  Irish  disloyalty  hanging 
over  them.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  replied  that  he  did  not  in  the 
least  believe  in  this  disloyalty,  and  that  the  Cabinet  was  entirely 
unaffected  by  any  fear  of  its  existence.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  Session  Mr.  Butt,  who  meanwhile  had  finally  renounced  the 
leadership  of  his  refractory  band,  made  a  warm  declaration  of  his 
profound  interest  in  the  honour  and  welfare  of  England,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  Home  Rulers  supported  the  Ministry.  There 
were  very  personal,  and  very  unfairly  personal,  discussions  as  to 
such  Irish  matters  as  the  sentiments  of  Judge  Keogh  in  regard  to 
St.  Patrick’s  Day  and  the  murder  of  Lord  Leitrim  ;  and  the  House 
was  justly  scandalized  at  Mr.  O’Donnell’s  calumnious  attack  on  the 
memory  of  the  murdered  man.  Something  like  obstruction  was 
occasionally  hazarded  by  the  old  obstructives,  and  MajorO’Gorman 
went  so  far  that  an  ancient  mystery  was  at  length  cleared  up,  and 
the  world  learnt  what  would  happen  if  a  member  was  named. 
But  an  ample  apology  expiated  his  offence,  and  it  cannot  be 
said  that  public  business  has  been  often  wantonly  interrupted. 
The  difficulty  with  which  the  Government  has  now  to  contend 
is  not  so  much  that  any  particular  dispute  is  pushed  to  ex¬ 
travagance,  but  that  everything  is  disputed,  and  a  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  has  been  sitting  for  months  to  consider  the  obstacles  to  the 
expediting  of  public  business  without  any  result  but  the  suggestion 
of  two  insignificant  changes.  The  only  two  measures  in  regard  to 
which  something  like  an  effective  opposition  to  the  Government  is 
made  have  once  more  been  proposed,  and  while  a  majority  of  more 
than  fifty  disposed  of  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  proposal  to  lower  the  county 
franchise,  it  was  only  by  the  slender  majority  of  fifteen  that  Mr. 
Osborne  Morgan’s  proposal  to  allow  Dissenters  to  be  buried  with 
the  rites  of  their  own  sects  in  churchyards  was  rejected.  Bills  to 
give  unmarried  women  a  right  to  vote,  and  to  alter  the  law  of  in¬ 
testacy  in  regard  to  land,  were  summarily  disposed  of.  A  better 
fate  awaited  a  measure  for  allowing  habitual  drunkards  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  locked  up ;  but  Mr.  Herschell’s  Bill  for  doing 
away  with  actions  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage  never 
reached  the  stage  of  serious  discussion.  Private  members  have 
had  their  fair  share  of  time  and  attention,  and  opportunities 
have  been  found  for  discussing  subjects  so  different  as  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  municipality  of  London,  the  state  of  agricultural 
children,  Mr.  Hare’s  electoral  device  for  protecting  minorities, 
the  utility  of  the  punishment  of  death,  the  teaching  of  elementary 
science  in  Board  Schools,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  County  Courts. 
But  for  more  than  desultory  discussion  of  such  subjects  time  has 
been  wanting.  The  examination  of  the  Estimates,  and  the  consi¬ 
deration  of  the  few  and  comparatively  unimportant  measures  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Government,  have  taken  up  such  small  amount  of 
leisure  and  interest  as  could  be  found  among  the  overwhelming 
anxieties  of  foreign  affairs  and  the  issues  of  peace  or  war.  Another 
Session  almost  barren  of  legislation  has  been  added  to  the  many 
barren  Sessions  of  the  present  Parliament,  and  if  it  is  to  do  any¬ 
thing  great  in  this  way  it  must  wait  for  one  more  year — if  indeed 
its  career  is  already  not  at  an  end,  and  it  has  no  more  Sessions  to 
await  or  to  improve. 


SOME  POINTS  IN  MISS  AUSTEN’S  NOVELS. 

LORD  MACAULAY,  in  one  of  his  essays,  enlarges  on  the 
almost  endless  diversity  of  character  that  is  to  be  met  with 
in  Miss  Austen’s  novels.  “  She  has  given  us,’’  he  says,  “  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  characters,  all,  in  a  certain  sense,  commonplace,  all  such  as 
we  meet  every  day.  Yet  they  are  all  as  perfectly  discriminated 
from  each  other  as  if  they  were  the  most  eccentric  of  human  beings. 
There  are,  for  example,  four  clergymen,  none  of  whom  we  should 
be  surprised  to  find  in  any  parsonage  in  the  kingdom — Mr.  Edward 
Ferrara,  Mr.  Henry  Tilney,  Mr.  Edmund  Bertram,  and  Mr.  Elton.” 
True  to  nature  though  these  four  parsons  doubtless  are,  yet  we 
should  at  the  present  day  most  certainly  be  greatly  surprised  to 
meet  at  least  three  of  them,  if  not  in  any  parsonage,  at  least  in 
any  novel.  We  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  are  no  such 
men  still  to  be  found  in  the  Church  as  Mr.  Ferrars,  Mr.  Tilney,  and 
Mr.  Bertram,  but  we  are  quite  sure  that  if  Miss  Austen  were 
writing  now,  they  would  not  be  found  in  her  pages.  Mr.  Elton, 
the  man  of  a  vulgar  and  insolent  mind  who  marries  a  still  more 
vulgar  and  insolent  wife,  unhappily  still  exists.  The  form  that 
such  vulgarity  as  his  now  takes  is  no  doubt  somewhat  different, 
but  yet  the  change  is  not  really  great.  It  is  in  the  good  clergymen, 
the  heroes  of  the  story,  that  the  difference  is  to  be  found.  The 
future  historian  will  perhaps  use  Miss  Austen's  stories  and  those  of 
the  novelists  of  the  present  day  to  give  life  to  the  chapter  in  which 
he  will  describe  the  revolution — for  a  revolution  it  may  justly  be 
called — through  which  the  Church  of  England  during  this  century 
has  passed.  Miss  Austen  was  a  sincere  member  of  the  Church. 
She  was  brought  up  in  a  parsonage.  Her  father  was  a  country 
rector,  and  two  of  her  brothers  became  clergymen.  It  is  clear  that 
she  was  fond  of  the  country  parson  ;  for  though  her  Mr.  Collins  is 
an  utter  fool  and  Mr.  Elton  a  man  of  coarse  mind,  yet  no  less  than 
three  of  the  heroes  of  her  six  novels  take  their  brides  home  to 
a  country  rectory.  It  is  clear  that  both  in  Henry  Tilney  and 
Edmund  Bertram  she  wishes  to  describe  not  indeed  a  saint,  but  a 
good  man  and  a  good  clergyman.  We  can,  however,  easily 
imagine  some  contentious  Dissenter  of  her  time  who  should  have 
read  her  stories,  using  them  as  the  means  of  making  an  attack  on 
the  Church.  Here,  as  he  might  very  justly  have  said,  we  have 
the  lives  of  two  priests  described  with  great  minuteness  by  a 
I  writer  to  whom  the  Church  was  dear,  and  yet  it  is  by  no  means 
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easy  for  the  reader  to  keep  in  his  memory  that  they  are  priests. 
They  are  constantly  absent  from  their  livings,  and  in  their  every¬ 
day  life  and  their  everyday  talk  there  is  nothing,  or  next  to 
nothing,  to  mark  their  solemn  calling.  Such  a  charge  certainly 
could  not  be  made  against  the  parson  heroes  of’ our  time.  Miss 
Yonge’s  clergymen,  for  instance,  are  so  completely  priests  that  they 
are  scarcely  men.  But  it  is  no  less  true  that  Miss  Austen’s  heroes 
tire  so  completely  country  gentlemen  that  they  are  scarcely  priests. 
Ihe  heroine  in  Aorthanger  Abbey  does  not  herself  discover  for  some 
while  that  Mr.  Tilney  is  in  orders.  They  meet  at  the  Assembly 
llooms  in  Bath  and  dance  together.  There  was  nothing  in  his 
dress  that  showed  the  order  to  which  he  belonged.  As  one  of  the 
characters  in  Mansfield  Park  says  of  Edmund  Bertram,  “  Mrs. 
Fraser  (no  bad  judge)  declares  she  knows  but  three  men 
iu  town  who  have  so  good  a  person,  height,  and  air ;  and 
I  must  confess,  when  he  dined  here  the  other  day,  there 
were  none  to  compare  with  him.  Luckily  there  is  no  dis¬ 
tinction  of  dress  nowadays  to  tell  tales.”  It  was  not  only  by  the 
sameness  of  dress,  but  by  the  sameness  of  manners  and  of  mode  of 
life  that  the  distinction  was  hidden.  Mr.  Tilney,  for  instance,  was, 
at  all  events  till  his  marriage  at  the  end  of  the  story,  for  the  most 
part  a  non-resident  rector.  On  one  occasion  he  announces  that  he 
must  leave  his  father's  house,  and  go  to  his  parish  the  next 
Monday  to  attend  the  parish  meeting.  It  never  seems  to  enter 
into  his  head,  or  into  that  of  the  author,  that,  if  he  had  to  be 
there  on  Monday,  his  duty  might  have  required  him  to  be  there 
for  Sunday  also.  As  it  turns  out,  he  does  indeed  set  off  on 
Saturday,  but  that  was  only  because  his  father  had  announced  his 
intention  of  visiting  him  iu  his  parsonage  in  the  following  week; 
and  the  old  gentleman,  whenever  he  paid  a  visit,  expected  that 
the  most  elaborate  preparations  should  be  made  by  the  house¬ 
keeper  and  cook  to  welcome  him.  Henry  was,  indeed,  absent  a 
second  Sunday  when  the  interests  of  the  story  required  that 
he  should  not  be  with  the  heroine  at  the  time  when  a  great 
trial  came  upon  her.  Ilis  absence  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
“  the  engagements  of  his  curate  at  Woodston  obliged  him  to  leave 
them  on  Saturday  for  a  couple  of  nights.”  When  his  father  sud¬ 
denly  demanded  without  any  justification  that  he  should  break  off 
his  engagement  with  the  heroine,  “his  anger,”  we  read,  “though 
it  must  shock,  could  not  intimidate  Henry,  who  was  sustained  in 
his  purpose  by  a  conviction  of  its  justice*  lie  felt  himself  bound 
as  much  iu  honour  as  iu  allectiou  to  Miss  Morland.”  lie  l'elthim- 
selt  bound,  that  is  to  say,  as  a  gentleman.  There  is  no  such  refer¬ 
ence  as  we  should  expect  to  find  in  any  novel  of  our  time,  to  any 
additional  obligation  that  lay  upon  him  as  a  priest. 

In  Mansfield  Park  we  have  drawn  the  life  of  a  young  clergyman 
from  the  time  before  he  went  to  the  University  to  the*  day 
when  he  settles  down  with  his  bride  iu  his  rectory.  Iu  the 
course  of  the  story  a  young  lady  gives  with  'great  liveli¬ 
ness,  and  perhaps  with  only  too  much  truthfulness,  a  picture 
of  the  Church  dignitary  of  her  time.  “  A  clergyman,”  she  savs, 
“has  nothing  to  do  but  to  be  slovenly  and' selfish,  read  the 
newspaper,  watch  the  weather,  and  quarrel  with  his  wife. 
Ilis  curate  dots  all  the  work,  and  the  business  of  his  own  life  is 
to  dine.”  Edmund  Bertram  most  certainly  does  not  belong  to  this 
class  of  parsons.  lie  is  a  man  of  good  principles  and  of  unselfish 
temperament.  lie  takes  orders  entirely  in  accordance  with  his 
own  inclinations,  though  he  admits,  and'  evidently  with  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  author,  that  he  has  been  biassed  in  his  choice  of  a 
profession  by  the  knowledge  that  a  good  living  awaited  him.  He 
intends  to  reside,  and  not  merely  to  “  do  the  duty  of  his  living — that 
is,  read  prayers  and  preach,  without  giving  up  Mansfiekf  Park ; 
ride  over  every  Sunday  to  a  house  nominally  inhabited  and  go 
through  divine  service,  and  be  the  clergyman  of  Thornton  Lacey 
every  seventh  day  for  three  or  four  hours.”  On  the  contrary,  he 
is  clearly  meant  to  be  a  model  young  priest.  He  was,  as  we  read 
in  Miss  Austen’s  Life,  almost  her  greatest  favourite  among'  the 
characters  that  she  hail  drawn.  Yet  how  widely  does  he  differ 
from  the  clergyman  as  he  would  be  now  drawn  by  a  re¬ 
ligious  woman.  There  is  not  a  word  said  either  about  his 
ordination  or  about  the  feelings  with  which  he  looked  forward 
to  that  rite.  The  night  before  he  left  his  home  for  Peter¬ 
borough,  where  he  was  to  be  ordained,  he  passed  in  dancing 
at  a  ball.  The  next  morning  he  mounted  his  horse  and  bade  his 
friends  good-bye  for  a  week.  There  is  not  one  line,  not  even  a  single 
word,  given  to  that  talk  which  iu  a  novel  we  should  now  look  for 
in  a  young  man  under  similar  circumstances,  to  whatever  party  in 
the  Church  he  might  belong.  He  sets  off  to  be  ordained  just  as 
if  he  were  setting  off  to  eat  his  dinners  at  the  Temple.  On  his 
return  not  a  word  is  said  about  his  ordination,  nor  is  the  Bishop  so 
much  as  mentioned.  Neither  are  we  told  about  the  first  service 
that  he  reads  or  the  first  sermon  that  he  preaches.  He  does  not 
in  any  way  use  his  new  position  to  influence  the  heroine’s  mind, 
though  he  had  always  been  her  chief  adviser.  In  fact,  he  is  in 
every  respect  just  what  he  was  before  he  was  ordained — that  is  to 
say,  a  modest  and  well-principled  young  English  gentleman. 

As  for  Mr.  Edward  Ferrars,  the  first  of  the  four  clergymen 
mentioned  by  Lord  Macaulay,  we  paused  for  a  while  as  we  read 
the  passage  to  try  to  call  back  to  our  memory  the  fact  that  he 
was  in  orders.  lie  is  as  much  removed  from  any  peculiar  order 
of  men  as  even  Henry  Tilney.  It  is  true  that  he  is  not  ordained 
till  towards  the  end  of  the  story,  but  in  the  narrative  his  ordina¬ 
tion  is  made  a  matter  of  as  little  importance  as  that  of 
Edmund  Bertram.  Each  of  these  three  young  rectors  was  a  good 
man,  and  no  doubt  a  good  clergyman.  Nevertheless,  as  a  clergy¬ 
man  at  all  events,  he  belongs,  if  we  may  trust  the  present  writers 


of  fictions,  to  a  race  that  has  passed  away.  We  have  still  drawn 
by  Mr.  Trollope  and  other  writers  much  the  same  kind  of  charac¬ 
ter  as  Dr.  Grant,  the  Hector  of  Mansfield,  who  lost  his  temper  for 
tire  whole  evening  through  a  disappointment  about  a  green  goose 
and  who  rejoiced  to  have  a  friend  staying  in  the  house  because  it 
was  an  excuse  for  drinking  claret  every  day.  But  it  is  the  model 
young  clergyman  who  has  entirely  changed.  Headers  nowadays 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  a  young  hero  parson,  however  amiable 
however  kindly,  however  well  bred  he  might  be,  who  did  not 
constantly  remind  the  heroine  that  he  was  a  priest,  and  who  did 
not  at  least  once  run  some  great  risk  by  visiting  hovels  in  which 
fever,  if  not  cholera,  was  raging. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  points  of  difference  between  Miss 
Austen  s  no\els  and  those  of  our  time,  on  ■which  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  merely  touching.  What  a  change  we  feel  has  come 
both  over  heroines  and  authors  iu  less  than  seventy  years,  when 
we  find,  iu  /Sense  and  Sensibility,  Marianne,  the  sentimental  <nrl 
who  is  not  yet  seventeen,  setting  up  as  her  idols  Thomson’! 
Cowper,  and  Scott !  “She  would  buy  them,”  we  are  told,  “  all 
over  and  over  again  ;  she  would  buy  up  every  copy  I  believe,  to 
prevent  their  falling  into  unworthy  hands.”  If  Miss  Austen  were 
to  write  now,  it  would  be  Elinor,  the  girl  of  sense,  and  not 
Marianne,  the  girl  of  sensibility,  who  would  be  described  as  read¬ 
ing,  it  not  Scott,  at  all  events  Thomson  and  Cowper.  In  fact 
what  greater  proof  could  a  young  lady  of  the  present  day 
give,  ot  a  mind  that  was  utterly  tree  from  even  the 
suspicion  of  sensibility,  and  that  was  entirely  governed  by 
sense,  than  by  reading  Cowper?  We  wonder,  seeing  that  this 
novel  was  published  so  late  as  the  year  1811,  that  it  was  not 
Y  ordsworth  and  Coleridge  that  Marianne  read.  Were  she  to  be 
living  now,  Mr.  Tennyson  and  Mr.  Browning  could  scarcely  satisfy 
her.  For  the  “  aesthetic  ”  school  of  poetry  she  would  b*e,  if  she 
were  as  Miss  Austen  drew  her,  too  pure-minded.  She  was 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  contest  that  has  since  raged  so 
fiercely  between  the  natural  and  the  artificial  schools.  °  “  She 
would  have  every  book  that  tells  her  how  to  admire  an  old 
twisted  tree”;  whiie  Edward  Ferrars  owned  that,  though  he 
liked  a  fine  prospect,  he  did  not  like  it  on  picturesque°  prin¬ 
ciples.  “  1  am  not  fond,”  he  said,  “  of  nettles,  or  thistles,  or 
heath-blossoms.”  How  much  it  amazes  us  to  find  heath-blossoms 
in  such  strange  company  !  Nettles  and  thistles  may  take  courage.. 
Perhaps  they  too  will  have  their  day.  In  Miss  Austen’s 
description  of  scenery  there  is  a  moderation  that  is  strikingly  in 
contrast  with  the  custom  of  the  present  day.  She  was  just  as 
keenly  alive  to  the  beauties  of  nature  as  any  of  our  novelists  ;  but 
she  could  enjoy  them  without  thinking  it  needful  to  weary  her 
readers  with  a  description  as  minute  as  if  it  were  drawn  up  by  an 
auctioneer.  With  a  few  touches  she  describes  nature  not  as  it 
looked,  but  as  it  affected  those  who  saw  it.  Southey  has,  in  two 
lines,  done  this  with  admirable  effect  iu  his  ballad  of  the  “  Inch- 
cape  Hock”: — 

lie  felt  the  cheering  power  of  spring, 

It  made  him  whistle,  it  made  him  sing. 

All  the  “glints”  and  “glimmers”  and  “sheen,”  the  “tender’” 
lights  and  “  shimmerings  ”  cannot  equal  such  a  touch  as  this.. 
Miss  Austen  knew  that  almost  the  worst  use  to  which  scenery  can 
be  put  is  to  describe  it. 

In  the  names  of  her  heroes  and  heroines  we  also  see  that  we  are 
separated  from  her  by  no  narrow  space.  There  is  not  a  romantic 
name  among  them.  “  I  wish,”  said  an  old  admiral,  “young  ladies 
had  not  such  a  number  of  fine  Christian  names.  I  should  never  be 
out  if  they  were  all  Sophys,  or  something  of  that  sort.”  It  was 
nothing  more  romantic  than  the  name  of  Louisa  which  had  caused 
this  outcry  on  the  admiral’s  part.  Anne,  Fanny,  Elizabeth,  Jane, 
Emma,  Catherine,  and  Marianne,  who  are  amoDg  her  heroines 
might  possibly  now  pass  muster  as  the  heroine's  confidants  “in 
white  linen  ” ;  but,  even  in  that  position,  there  would  be  almost 
too  strong  a  contrast  with  the  Ethels  and  Gwendolines  who  are  so 
dear  to  us.  Nor  are  the  names  of  her  gentlemen  the  least  more 
romantic.  Their  Christian  names,  however,  are  of  small  import¬ 
ance,  for  it  is  by  the  surname  that  they  are  always  addressed.  It 
must  give  almost  a  chill  to  the  romantic  young  reader  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  when  she  finds  a  girl  addressing'her  lover  as  Morland  or 
Bingley.  Perhaps,  however,  as  Mr.  Morland  had  been  christened 
James  and  Mr.  Bingley  Charles — names  which,  as  every  one  must 
admit,  are  utterly  unfit  for  all  the  purposes  of  love— the  use  of  the 
surname  may  be  in  these  instances  excused.  But  who  can  forgive 
a  heroine,  a  sentimental  heroine  too,  who,  in  addressing  a  lady  of 
her  acquaintance,  says  “Ma’am”?  We  have,  we  conceive,  brought 
forward  more  than  enough  instances  to  convince  those  of  our 
readers  who  can  boast  of  their  sex  and  their  youth  how  old- 
fashioned  and  how  unsuitable  to  their  advanced  tastes  are  Miss 
Austen's  novels. 


THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

BY  those  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  present  state  of 
science  in  England  and  the  status  and  character  of  its  leaders 
the  address  of  the  President  of  the  British  Association  on  the 
present  occasion  must  have  been  looked  forward  to  with  more  than 
usual  eagerness.  For  the  President  elect  holds  a  well-nigh  unique 
position  among  our  men  of  science,  due  perhaps  less  to  the  valuable 
special  work  which  he  has  done  iu  more  than  one  department  of 
Mathematics  and  Physical  Science  (although  his  claims  in  this 
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re3pect  would  alone  have  sufficed  to  win  for  him  the  honour  of 
the  Presidential  chair)  than  to  the  remarkable  influence  which  his 
thoroughly  philosophical  and  scientific  mind,  the  universality  of 
his  interests,  and  his  energy  and  force  of  character  have  exercised 
over  the  progress  of  science  amongst  us  for  many  years  past.  And 
his  merits  in  these  respects  have  not  in  any  wise  lacked  recog¬ 
nition.  A  member  of  almost  every  scientific  and  mathematical 
Society  of  sufficient  note  to  make  it  an  honour  to  belong  to  it,  hold¬ 
ing  some  important  office  in  the  more  distinguished  ones,  with  a 
fame  as  great  in  foreign  countries  as  in  his  own  land,  and  covered 
with  honorary  titles  bestowed  upon  him  by  Universities  anxious 
to  recognize  his  distinguished  scientific  merit,  he  ha3  long  been 
marked  out  as  a  man  whom  science  delighted  to  honour,  and  it  ex¬ 
cited  no  wonderment  when  it  was  announced  a  few  mouths  ago 
that,  on  the  retirement  of  Sir  J.  Hooker,  Mr.  Spottiswoode  would 
be  chosen  to  succeed  him  in  the  highest  scientific  position  in  the 
United  Kingdom— that  of  President  of  the  Royal  Society.  And 
while  such  antecedents  as  these  more  than  sufficed  to  ensuie  that  the 
present  President  would  by  no  means  fall  below  the  standard  of  his 
illustrious  predecessors  in  the  office,  there  were  other  reasons  why 
his  address  should  be  one  particularly  interesting  to  his  audience. 
Though  some  of  our  specialists  iu  science  stand  as  the  very  fore¬ 
most  among  the  intellectual  masters  of  the  age,  yet  there  is  a 
danger,  which  has  not  unfrequently  been  found  to  be  more  than 
chimerical,  that  a  specialist  should  either  address  himself  too  ex¬ 
clusively  to  those  who  follow  the  same  special  subject  as  himself, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  should,  in  his  anxiety  to  avoid  such  an 
error,  rush  into  the  opposite  extreme  and  deliver  an  addiess  m 
which  every  trace  of  individuality  had  been  carefully  obliterated. 
But  Mr.  Spottiswoode  is  primarily  a  man  of  wide  knowledge  and 
deeply  philosophic  cast  of  thought,  and  only  in  a  secondary  sense 
a  specialist ;  and  thus,  while  the  force  and  independence  of  his 
character  ensured  the  originality  of  the  address,  his  other  mental  . 
qualities  were  such  as  to  make  it  certain  that  it  would  not  be  ot 
so  special  a  nature  as  to  be  interesting  only  to  those  who  weie 
gifted  with  the  same  special  form  of  scientific  knowledge. 

As  befitted  an  official  of  the  Association  of  many  years  stand- 
in<r,  the  first  topic  of  the  address  was  the  position  and  work  of  the 
Association  itself.  It  has  by  this  time  outlived  the  sneers  which 
were  plentifully  bestowed  upon  it  during  the  earlier  years  ot  its 
career,  so  that  there  was  no  need  of  a  formal  apology  for  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  British  Association ;  but  those  who  would  learn  what 
such  a  Society  can  do,  and  is  doing,  should  consider  well  the 
account  Mr.  Spottiswoode  gives  of  its  operations  and  his  views  of 
its  legitimate  functions.  In  his  eyes  it  is,  primarily,  a  kind  oi 
junior  Royal  Society,  which,  by  the  ease  with  which  an  entrance  can 
be  gained  into  it, the  extremely  wide  comprehensiveness  of  its  various 
sections,  and  the  admission  of  less  ambitious  and  less  erudite  papers 
than  those  which  are  usually  presented  to  the  more  special  and  oldei 
scientific  Societies,  forms  a  kind  of  recruiting  ground  for  them. 
And  this,  no  doubt,  is  its  primary  and  most  useful  function. 
Whatever  be  the  laws  of  heredity  as  applied  to  _  intellectual  de- 
welopment,  it  is  clear  that  the  causes  at  work  in  so  complex  a 
cosmos  as  a  civilized  nation  do  not  so  operate  as  to  lead  to  a  segie- 
gation  of  all  the  intellects  of  high  scientific  calibre  in  any  one  class 
of  the  communitv.  A  glance  over  a  list  of  the  foremost  scientific 
men  of  the  day  will  suffice  to  show  that  it  is  well-nigh  an  even 
chance  whether  a  scientific  man  is  the  child  of  a  peer  or  a  plough¬ 
man.  And  so  long  as  this  is  the  case — and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  there  is  any  tendency  in  modern  civilization  to  a 
change  in  this  respect — so  long  will  it  be  of  the  highest  importance 
that  Societies  should  exist  which,  while  in  their  strict  scientific 
spirit  they  in  no  way  fall  short  of  the  highest  standard,  are  yet 
open  to  earlier  and  more  immature  efforts  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  a  strong  scientific  bent,  and  are  less  strictly 
localized  than  is  necessarily  the  case  with  the  special  scientific 
societies  of  our  capitals.  If  the  annals  of  the  Society  were  care¬ 
fully  looked  into,  there  would  already  be  found  a  goodly  assembly 
of  names  which,  though  now  widely  renowned,  first  became  known 
in  the  scientific  world  through  their  connexion  with  the  British 
Association  ;  and  not  a  few  of  the  best  recruits  that  science  has 
recently  made  originally  became  acquainted  with  the  leaders  of 
science  and  caught  their  enthusiasm  at  meetings  like  the  one  now 
being  held  at  Dublin.  But,  however  useful  such  an  institution 
might  be,  it  would  after  all  be  a  somewhat  inglorious  function 
for" a  great  Society  to  do  this  and  no  more ;  nor  indeed  would 
it  be  possible  for  it  to  do  such  work  as  we  have  been  de¬ 
scribing  in  a  manner  at  all  satisfactory,  if  such  work  were  other¬ 
wise  than  merely  incidental  to  its  more  serious  labours.  It  would 
be  of  no  avail  to  get  up  a  kind  of  annual  scientific  camp-meeting ; 
in  order  to  exercise  anv  valuable  influence  upon  the  membeis  ot 
the  Societv,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  scientific  work  done 
by  the  Society  should  be  of  the  most  serious  and  important  kind. 
No  playing  at  science  ever  benefited  anybody.  And  Mr.  Spottis¬ 
woode  fully  and  effectually  defends  the  Association  from  the 
charge  of  playing  at  science.  He  shows  that,  year  after  year, 
through  its  agency  careful  observations  ot  many  most  important 
phenomena  are  continuously  made  aud  tabulated,  so  as  to  give  the 
would-be  discoverer  in  the  future  that  which  he  will  most  need 
i.e.  a  large  mass  of  carefully-recorded  observations,  reaching  over 
a  Ions  period  of  time.  And,  further,  there  is  the  still  more  cha¬ 
racteristic  and  not  less  important  work  of  bringing  out  Reports  on 
the  present  state  of  various  branches  of  science.  In  no  way  has 
the  British  Association  more  strikingly  shown  its  sympathy  with 
the  real  wants  of  the  scientific  community  and  its  readiness  and 
power  to  remedy  them  than  in  instituting  these  Reports,  through¬ 


out  the  whole  of  the  civilized  globe  investigators  on  every  branch 
of  science  are  scattered  indiscriminately.  The  results  of  theii 
labours  are  published  now  in  one  journal,  now  in  another,  so 
that  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  for  the  student  of  any  special 
branch  of  science  to  make  himself  master  of  all  that 
has  already  been  accomplished  in  his  branch,  so  as  to  start 
fully  equipped  on  his  further  investigations,  and  avoid  a  sad 
waste  of  time  and  enei’gy  in  rediscovering  what  is  already  known. 
All  this  is  remedied  by  the  Reports  of  which  we  are  speaking. 
Each  Report  gives  a  resume  of  the  progress  and  present  state  of 
the  branch  of  science  to  which  it  relates ;  and  the  student,  aftei 
reading  it,  knows  exactly  what  discoveries  have  been  made,  and 
wherelvesh  investigations  should  begin.  Nor  is  this  the  only  way 
in  which  the  British  Association  (unlike  almost  every  other 
scientific  Society)  shows  that  it  doe3  not  consider  it  beneath  its 
dignity  to  be  useful.  W  ithout  dwelling  on  the  valuable  practical 
work  in  various  departments  which  its  Committees  have  done 
in  the  past,  it  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  worked  at  the 
problems  connected  with  scientific  and  mathematical  education 
that  the  British  Association  is  the  only  scientific  body  which 
is  willing  to  assist  them  in  their  difficulties,  to  use  its  organi¬ 
zation  and  the  might  of  its  name  to  further  any  advance,  and  to 
conquer  the  enormous  obstacles  which  a  bigoted  attachment  to  old 
traditions  places  in  the  way  of  any  improvement  of  our  educational 

methods.  .  ,  , 

Reaving  the  more  prosaic  theme  of  the  function  and  work  oi  the 
Association  itself,  Mr.  Spottiswoode  turns  to  the  main  subject 
of  his  address.  Representing  more  especially  a  certain  very 
recondite  branch  of  abstract  mathematics,  and  judiciously  pre¬ 
ferring  to  speak  rather  of  his  own  special  subject  and  the  thought 
kindred  to  it,  than  to  cull  the  material  of  his  discourse  from 
other  fields  of  research  and  to  be  a  mere  reporter  of  scientific 
progress,  he  has  boldly  undertaken  the  task  of  championing  the 
claim  of  mathematics  to  the  first  place  among  the  sciences,  and  of 
showing  that  the  abstruse  methods  and  apparently  inconsistent 
conceptions  which  it  employs,  and  wnich  ot  late  have  received 
unexampled  development  and  have  attracted  much  popular 
curiosity,  are  not  eccentricities  which  isolate  it  from  the  thought 
of  our  everyday  life  and  j  ustify  us  iu  viewing  it  as  a  thing  separate 
and  apart  from  ordinary  intellectual  processes,  but  are  merely  the 
most  perfect  examples  of  methods  and  conceptions  which  crowd 
literature,  art,  and  every  other  domain  ot  intellectual  elfoit.  To 
say  that  impossible  quantities  or  the  quaint  contradictions  which 
meet  us  when  we  get  into  the  world  of  the  non-Euclidean 
geometer  (where  two  straight  lines  can  euclose  a  space,  and  where 
fio-ures  alter  their  shape  and  size  on  being  moved  about)  are  only 
instances  of  familiar  everyday  modes  of  thought  seems  to  be 
indeed  paradoxical.  But  the  key  to  the  whole  mysteiy  is 
contained  in  the  very  definition  of  mathematics.  The  science 
of  mathematics  is  the  science  that  deals  with  the  quantitative. 
Now  as  all  precise  laws  must  necessarily  be  quantitative, 
and  as,  in  fact,  precision  and  quantitative  statement  are  (so 
far  at  least'  as  science  is  concerned)  nearly  synonymous, 
it  comes  to  be  the  case  that,  with  the  progress  of  every 
branch  of  science  and  the  increase  of  the  precision  with 
which  its  laws  and  phenomena  are  stated,  there  is  a  continual 
advance  towards  a  mathematical  phase  which  is  only  fully  reached 
when  the  subject  has  attained  the  state  of  being  fully  known— m 
other  words,  when  that  department  of  science  is  fully  worked  out. 
But  because  the  mathematical  phase  is  only  then  fully  reached,  we 
are  not  justified  in  viewing  the  other  states  of  the  subject  as  non- 
mathematical.  Every  step  towards  precision  renders  the  subject 
more  mathematical — or,  to  put  it  in  another  form,  the  subject  is 
mathematical  just  where  and  to  the  extent  that  it  i3  precise.  It  is 
not  the  symbols  that  make  mathematics.  _  They  are  merely  the 
o-arb  in  which  for  convenience  it  dresses  itself,  its  essence  is  the 
preciseness  of  which  they  are  usually  the  token,  but  which  may  exist 
without  them.  No  doubt  the  difficulty  of  attaining  to  this  pre¬ 
cision  in  the  complex  phenomena  of  the  actual  woild  has  led  men 
to  take  refuge  in  a  kind  of  ideal  world,  where  they  legaid  nothing 
but  quantity,  in  which  no  laws  are  considered  but  those  that  arise 
from  the  simplest  of  all  ideas — namely,  that  of  the  recurrence  of 

matter  exactly  similar  in  all  respects ;  and  that  it  is  in  a  woild 

thus  rendered  the  simplest  of  all  possible  universes  that  mathe¬ 
matics  has  found  its  paths  most  easy,  and  has  achieved  its  greatest 
triumphs.  But  from  the  days  of  Newton  at  least  mankind  has 
been  learning  that  all  the  other  properties  of  bodies  are  as  precise 
as  those  which  we  look  upon  as  dependent  on  quantity.  And 
whether  we  shall  ultimately  find  it  convenient  to  expiess  all 
qualities  by  means  of  numerical  determinations,  and  deduce  all 
consequences  of  such  properties  by  means  of  numerical  calculation, 
or  whether  we  shall  pass  by  more  direct  processes  from  the  cause 
to  the  effect,  does  not  affect  the  fact  that  when  we  hav  e  accom¬ 
plished  the  task  the  subject  will  be  in  a  completely  mathematical 
phase  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  the  results  obtained.  Nor  does 
the  mode  in  which  the  results  have  been  obtained  afiect  the  question 
in  any  way.  It  may  be  that  some  genius  has  grasped  and  formu¬ 
lated  the  fundamental  laws  which  govern  the  phenomena  ;  it  may 
be  that  we  have  only  followed  that  strange  blind-leading-the-blind 
ouidance  that  statistics  allord ;  still  the  result,  it  piecise,  is  ot 
necessity  mathematical.  Thus  mathematics  underlies  all  that  is 
best  and  most  accurate  in  every  department  of  thought.  To  quote 
Mr.  Spottiswoode  s  own  words “  Every  subject,  therelore, 
whether  in  its  usual  acceptation,  scientific  or  otherwise,  may  have 
a  mathematical  aspect ;  as  soon,  in  fact,  as  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
strict  measurement  or  of  numerical  statement  so  soon  does  it  enter 
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upon  a  mathematical  phase.  This  phase  may,  or  may  not,  be  a 
prelude  to  another  in  which  the  laws  of  the  subject  are  expressed 
m  algebraical  formulae  or  represented  by  geometrical  figures.  But 
tlie  real  gist  ot  the  business  does  not  always  lie  in  the  mode  of 
expression;  and  the  fascination  of  the  formulae  or  other  mathe¬ 
matical  paraphernalia  may,  after  all,  be  little  more  than  that  of  a 
theatrical  transformation  scene.” 

We  would  gladly  follow  Mr.  Spottiswoode  through  the 
parts  ot  his  very  eloquent  discourse  iu  which,  under  such 
a  plea  as  we  have  stated,  he  claims  for  mathematics  a  large 
share  in  he  triumphs  of  the  most  glorious  days  of  art,  and 
in  which  he  points  out  how  the  supremely  scientific  tendency 
ot  the  present  age  is  expressed  and  indicated  by  the  way  in 
which  accurate  measurement  is  being  applied  to  every  branch 
of  Knowledge  from  the  theory  of  articulate  speech  to  the  mole¬ 
cular  constitution  of  bodies.  But  all  this  is  subordinate  to  the 
main  theme  ol  the  discourse — the  demonstration  that  in  its  most 
recondite  methods  and  conceptions  mathematics  is  still  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  collection  of  perfected  forms  of  ordinary 
thought.  And  here  the  address  is  almost  too  successful.  For 
■while  the  proof  is  triumphant  when  applied  to  the  use  of  imaginary 
quantities  which  have  shown  themselves  to  be  not  only  a  legitimate 
iorm  ol  mathematical  conception,  but  both  directly  and  in¬ 
directly  have  rendered  greater  service  to  mathematics  and 
physics  than  any  other  generalization,  the  proof  becomes  less  and 
less  satisfactory  as  he  dwells  on  matters  as  to  which  mathemati¬ 
cians  themselves  are  divided  in  opinion,  and  which  only  hold  their 
place  m  the  science  by  a  very  insecure  tenure.  Admitting  that 
non-Euclidean  geometry,  if  rightly  understood,  is  at  once  a°le°iti- 
mate  and  instructive  generalization  of  our  conceptions  of  space 
nay ,  that  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  will  be  found  to  lead  un 
to  the  simplest  method  of  studying  the  properties  of  fields  of' 
magnetic  and  electric  force  where  we  can  best  picture  the  pheno¬ 
mena  by  viewing  space  as  itself  affected  in  some  strange  way  bv 
the  influences  at  work-can  as  much  be  said  for  the  doctrine  of 
mam  fold  space  ?  The  conception  of  a  space  which  lias  other  dimen¬ 
sions  than  leDgjth,  Dreadth,and  thickness  is  one  which  is  repugnant 
not  only  to  all  notions  of  the  lion-mathematical  world,  but  is 
viewed  with  an  almost  equal  hostility  by  many  mathematicians.  And 
when  we  turn  to  Mr.  Spottiswoode  s  defence  of  it,  we  And,  as  we 
might  have  expected,  that  he  can  only  justify  it  by  considerations 
which  appeal  to  mathematicians  alone,  and  that  his  attempt  to  find 
parallels  to  it  in  ordinary  thought  is  unsatisfactory.  It  is  true 
that  he  palliates  the  absurdity  of  the  generalization  by  an  ingeni¬ 
ous  presentation  ol  various  systems  of  manil'oldiiess  which  are  "both 
legitimate  and  useful ;  and  he  seeks  to  draw  therefrom  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  manifoldness  in  geometrical  reasoning  is  of  so  frequent 
occurrence,  and  that  it  is  so  important  that  we  should  be  able  to 
lace  the  difficulties  arising  from  it,  that  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  exercise  ourselves  in  it  by  practising  the  extension  of 
theorems  in  geometry  to  imaginary  spaces  of  many  dimensions. 
But,  stripped  ot  ingenious  illustration,  does  this  argument  come 
to  much  more  than  saying  that  it  is  a  useful  exercise  to  pass  from 
formula;  involving  three  quantities  to  kindred  formula;  involving 
more  than  three  ,J  This  we  are  ready  to  concede,  and  we  wifi 
also  admit  that,  as  a  piece  of  mental  gymnastics,  it  may  not  be 
unwholesome  to  call  into  play  quasi-geometrical  ideas  in  order  to 
enable  us  to  guess  quickly  the  results  which  we  should  obtain  by 
analytical  methods.  But  we  have  seen  no  successful  attempt  to 
establish  for  manifold  space  any  higher  claim  to  our  esteem. 

bar  otherwise  is  it  with  the  use  of  imaginary  quantities.  In  one 
ot  the  half-scientific  and  half-mad  forecasts  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  he 
represents  a  philosopher  some  time  about  a.d.  2000  speakino-  with 
pity  of  the  centuries  down  to  and  including  the  nineteenth,  as  beirnr 
in  the  state  of  mediaeval  darkness  in  which  it  was  believed  that 
there  were  only  two  processes  of  arriving  at  truth— namely,  induc¬ 
tion  and  deduction.  By  that  time  they  have  added  a  third,  called 
intuition.  \\  ithout  giving  to  such  nonsense  any  more  credit  than 
it  merits  as  an  imaginative  effort,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  such 
a  name  would  seem  to  the  uninitiated  the  best  appellation  of  the 
new  methods  which,  based  on  a  thorough  study  of  the  laws  which 
govern  mathematical  analogy,  enable  the  mathematician  to  state  at 
once,  and  as  it  were  intuitively,  the  consequences  that  will  follow 
lioin  a  state  of  things  that  seems  to  be  so  totally  different  from  any 
previously  considered  by  him,  that  the  mind  can  scarcely  believe 
in  any  connexion  or  relation  between  them.  This  power  of  grasp¬ 
ing  the  results  of  identity  of  law  amidst  total  dissimilarity  of  sub¬ 
ject-matter  reaches  far  beyond  the  cases  in  which  there  "is  reason 
to  believe  that  there  is  any  concealed  kinship  underlying  the  appa¬ 
rent  dissimilarity.  No  one  thinks  that  gravity  is  a  fluid,  yet  from 
the  results  of  problems  in  hydrodynamics  we  can  enunciate  theorems 
relating  to  the  attraction  of  matter.  We  can  even  go  further 
than  this.  We  can  use  the  same  process  with  equal  certainty 
in  cases  where  the  principal  characteristics  in  the  one  case 
and  those  by  which  we  were  mainly  enabled  to  arrive  at  our 
conclusions  have  actually  no  existenbe  and  no  analogues  in 
the  other.  To  revert  to  our  previous  example,  it  seems  utter  non¬ 
sense  to  apply  the  word  incompressible  in  anyway  whatever  to 
the  effect  of  gravity.  Yet  theorems  depending  upon  the  incom¬ 
pressibility  of  fluid  would  not  the  less  have  their  precise  analogues 
in  attractions.  It  is  this  ineffaceability  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  shaping  effect  of  any  fundamental  law's,  this  indestructible 
identity  of  effect,  however  dissimilar  the  subject-matter  on  which 
it  operates,  that  at  once  leads  to  and  justifies  the  fiction  of  impos¬ 
sible  or  imaginary  quantities.  We  have  said  that  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  that  analogues  to  all  the  component  parts  of  one  phenomenon 


should  actually  exist  in  its  kindred  one ;  but  the  mind  finds  it 
useful,  nay  even  necessary,  to  create  them.  To  do  so  it  must 

Antin'.  thtilimp0SS1Vhty’  the  um'eality>  tliat  must  necessarily  cha- 

existent  IW  8!nee  by  our  hypothesis  they  are  non- 

existent.  But  this  is  a  burden  that  the  mind  lightly  bears.  To 

it  they  aie  real  because  they  play  a  real  part  in  real  operations, 

existent  hT]  ’  J',‘St  tb.e  sam.e  certainty  that  their  more  fortunate 
existent  brethren  do.  And  the  very  mark  of  Cain  on  their  brow 

has  its  own  use.  Not  only  does  it  teach  the  mind  that  it  is  still 
the  opeiative  stage,  and  that  its  purpose  is  not  yet  accomplished, 

truth  U  rhat  U  lafollowino  out  some  deeper  underlying 

W  ile  to  “J®  °[fxPressing  and  applying  which  it  is  well  worth 
while  to  sacrifice  the  appearance  of  truth  and  reality  in  the 

5  hL  W  UC1  11  ®°  expresses  and  applies  it.  Well  mi°ht 
Mi.  Spottiswoode  call  to  his  aid,  as  instances  of  like  pro- 
cesses  m  art  and  literature,  the  unreal  forms  and  the  contra- 
S  7  il"d  Paradoxical  expressions  in  which  the  great  artists  and 
wi iters  of  all  ages  have  conveyed  their  deepest  thoughts.  The 
parallel  was  a  perfectly  just  one.  The  identity  of  law  throughout 
the  world  around  us  has  been  felt  and  hinted  at  bv  every  great 

everv  ™betber.1“  lltei>ature  or  art,  in  every  telling  simile  and  in 
eyeiy  gieat  picture,  and  this  not  the  less  in  cases  where  the 
J  set'med  ^otesque  and  the  picture  out  of  drawing.  Those 
nathematicians  who  would  forbid  us  to  use  any  processes  in¬ 
volving  imaginary  quantities,  and  who  tell  us  that  it  is  a  self- 
ev  K  ent  lct;  tllat  tjbe  drst  essential  of  every  process  must  be  that 
we  can  explain  and  justify  the  meaning  of  every  quantitv  referred 
to  therein,  are  fit  companions  for  the  art-critics  who  would  tell 
us  that  the  pictures  of  many  of  the  great  masters  are  destitute  of 
artistic  tiuth  because,  forsooth,  they  deliberately  violated  laws  of 
accurate  drawing.  The  apparent  defects  in  the  means  may  lead  to 
the  more  perfect  attainment  of  the  end ;  and  those  who  will  not 
learn  this  lesson  in  any  department  of  thought  will  limp  wearily 

the  A’0!'!'  !?  \ts  advance>  never  consenting  to  learn  new 
truths  until  the  freshness  and  glory  of  their  first  discovery  has 
faded  from  them.  Any  such  who  may  have  been  present  on 
M  ednesday  last  at  the  delivery  of  the  Presidential  address  must, 
however,  have  learnt  one  thing  from  the  earnest  eloquence  of 
e  lesi  en  namely,  that,  whatever  the  squeamishness  that 
smaller  minds  may  feel  as  to  the  admissibility  of  such  processes, 
they  are  to  be  found  permeating  the  whole  domain  of  human 
thought  in  its  highest  development,  whether  it  has  to  deal  with 
the  perfect  and  precise  forms  which  mathematics  alone  knows,  or 
with  the  broken  hints  which  are  all  that  our  imperfect  knowledge 
can  glean  of  so  many  of  the  mysteries  of  the  world  around  us.  ° 


THE  NAVAL  HE  VIEW. 


rrHE  review  at  Spithead  was  remarkable  from  the  very  fact 
„  which  at  first  sight  seems  to  render  it  comparatively  insigni¬ 
ficant.  it  represented  a  comparatively  weak  section  of  the  English 
navy.  Of  broadside  ironclads  only  one,  the  Hercules,  belon^to  a 
late  type,  and  that  certainly  is  not  the  latest.  The  other  ships  of 
this  kind  which  were  at  the  review  are  far,  very  far,  inferior  in¬ 
offensive  and  defensive  strength  to  some  which  this  country  now 
possesses.  Thus  the  Warrior  was  launched  as  long  ao-o  as'  i860 
the  Resistance,  was  first  afloat  in  1862,  the  Hector  in  186^  the 
Penelope  in  1863  ;  while  the  Lord  Warden  belongs  to  the  old  class 
of  wooden  vessels  with  armour-plating.  Amongst  the  turret-ships, 
there  were,  it  is  true,  the  Thunderer  and  the  Belleisle  to  represent 
nearly  the  latest  views  in  the  one  case  of  the  Admiralty  designers 
and  111  the  other  of  non-official  naval  architects,  as  to  what  is  now 
the  most  powerful  type  of  a  man-of-war ;  but  the  other  turret- 
ships  were  of  the  second  class,  and  some  of  them  could 
hardly  be  considered  as  showing  what  is  now  best  even 
111  the  second,  class.  But,  if  the  review  was  calculated 
to  give  no  idea  of  the  fighting  power  of  the  English 
navy,  and  was  therefore  in  one  respect  not  remarkable,  how 
very  striking  a  spectacle  does  it  become  when  it  is  looked  at  from 
the  opposite  point  of  view,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
ships  at  Spithead  were  far  from  representing  the  strongest  portion 
of  the  Queen’s  fleet !  The  real  Channel  Fleet  is  at  present  in  the- 
Mediterranean,  and  the  most  powerful  vessels  which  our  dockyards 
can  now  produce  were  therefore  absent  on  Tuesday  ;  vet  the 
Admiralty  were  able  to  marshal  at  Spithead  for  the  review  by  the- 
Queen  twenty-six  ships,  carrying  altogether  219  guns.  Of  these 
vessels  a  large  proportion  were  armour-plated,  and  the  guns 
carried  ranged  up  to  the  enormous  size  which  is  indicated  by 
a  weight  ot  thirty-eight  tons.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  total  displacement  of  the  men-of-war  at  the 
review  amounted  to  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  tons.  If 
this  was  the  fleet  which  at  a  co  nparatively  short  notice  England 
could  muster  to  defend  her  shores  at  the  time  when  the  squadron 
which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  cruises  in  the  Channel  had 
been  sent  to  the  Mediterranean,  it  may  be  said,  without  any  undue 
national  arrogance,  that  the  present  state  of  the  navy  would 
probably  in  the  event  of  war  give  this  country  a  predominance  at 
sea  equal  to  what  she  has  enjoyed  at  any  period  of  her  history. 

If,  however,  the  aspect  of  the  fleet  at  Spithead  was,  in  one  re¬ 
spect,  decidedly  comforting  to  Englishmen,  there  was  to  those  who 
have  any  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  navy  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years  a  warning  not  to  be  neglected  in  the'sight 
of  the  men-of-war  at  anchor.  It  is  now  nearly  twenty-two  vefiirs 
since  the  great  naval  review  after  the  end  of  the  Crimean  war  was 
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held  in  the  same  waters.  Twenty- two  years  after  all  is  no  very 
long  period,  yet  the  ships  which  then  saluted  the  Royal  Standard 
had  scarcely  anything  in  common  with  many  of  those  which  the 
Queen  steamed  past  on  Tuesday.  It  is  true  that  the  Warrior  does 
outwardly  resemble  the  fifty -gun  frigates  of  other  days,  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  vessels  that  ever  floated  on  the  sea ;  hut  the  other 
broadside  ironclads  are  entirely  different  either  from  the  line-of-battle 
ships  or  the  frigates  which  were  present  at  the  review  of  1 856.  As  for 
the  turret-ships,  the  Thunderer,  a  first  class  man-of-war  of  the 
present  day,  is  as  utterly  unlike  the  Duke  of  Wellington  or  the 
Roycd  George  as  if  it  had  been  brought  from  another  planet.  It  is 
not  merely  by  reference,  however,  to  the  review  of  1856  that  the 
extraordinary  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  construction 
of  men-of-war  may  be  observed.  There  was  also  the  review  of 
1867,  given  in  honour  of  the  Sultan.  The  broadside  ships  which 
figured  in  this  were,  it  is  true,  equal  to  those  of  Tuesday  last, 
which,  as  we  have  said,  are  far  surpassed  by  broadside  vessels  of 
the  latest  type  ;  hut  there  is  an  immense  difference  between  the 
principal  turret-ship  which  appeared  in  the  Sultan’s  review  and 
the  Thunderer ,  and  it  is  to  turret-ships  that  naval  architects  now 
pay  most  attention.  If,  then,  such  an  absolute  change  in  the  type 
of  men-of-war  has  been  wrought  in  twenty-two  years,  and  so 
great  an  alteration  in  eleven  years,  how  little  hope  is  there 
that  a  period  of  repose  has  been  reached,  and  how  clear  is  it 
that  further  great  changes  are  likely  to  be  necessary,  and  that  the 
most  unceasing  vigilance  will  be  required  to  see  the  necessity  for 
them  as  it  arises  !  That  the  expenditure  over  which  economists 
groan  is  not  the  least  likely  to  diminish  is  also  unpleasantly 
evident,  and  those  who  were  present  at  the  review  on  Tuesday, 
and  who  had  some  knowledge  of  the  vessels  which  figured  in  the 
two  previous  reviews,  may  not  improbably  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  in  future  a  larger,  possibly  even  an  increasing, 
expenditure  may  prove  to  be  not  only  wise,  but  absolutely 
essential. 

What  the  next  great  change  in  the  construction  of  men-of-war 
will  be  is  the  question  naturally  suggested  by  the  review  of  Tues¬ 
day.  There  have,  it  is  true,  been  already  some  improvements  on 
the  type  of  the  most  advanced  vessel  which  appeared  in  it,  but 
these  alterations  have  not  been  of  a  radical  nature,  and  the 
Thunderer  may  be  taken  as  representing  in  the  main  the  present 
ideas  of  naval  architects  as  to  fighting  ships  of  the  most 
powerful  kind.  What  will  succeed  her  and  the  vessels  that 
resemble  her  P  One  of  these  likely  to  be  soon  fit  for 
service  carries  heavier  guns,  and  is  protected  by  thicker 
armour ;  but  in  the  latter  respect  she  probably  represents  the  final 
limit.  Assuming  even  that  armour  and  guns  are  not  likely 
for  the  present  to  change  much,  there  is  a  danger  for  men- 
of-war  the  greatness  of  which  is  becoming  every  day  more  appa¬ 
rent,  and  against  which  armoured  sides  are  of  no  avail.  Will  it 
be  found  absolutely  impracticable  to  devise  any  kind  of  protection 
from  torpedoes  ?  It  is  true  that  torpedo-nets  have  long  been  in 
use,  but  no  very  great  confidence  seems  to  be  felt  in  their  effi¬ 
ciency.  Perhaps  the  problem  may  turn  out  to  be  insoluble,  and 
it  may  be  found  that  in  this  case  the  power  of  attack  is  greatly 
and  unchangeably  in  excess  of  that  of  defence ;  but  it 

does  not  seem  absolutely  impossible,  considering  the  wonder¬ 
ful  ingenuity  and  inventive  skill  which  are  now  brought 

to  bear  on  these  matters,  that  some  means  of  protect¬ 
ing  ships  against  torpedoes  may  be  found.  Should  any  such 

happy  discovery  he  made,  however,  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  will 
be  found  impossible  to  utilize  it  without  further  great  changes  in 
the  construction  of  men-of-war.  Against  another  great  danger 
which  threatens  ships  in  action,  to  which  the  sinking  of  the 
Grosser  Kurfiirst  has  recently  drawn  much  attention,  it  is  not 
the  least  likely  that  any  means  of  defence  will  be  found.  The 
most  sanguine  naval  architect  can  hardly  hope  to  build  a  ship 
which  will  remain  long  afloat  after  receiving  a  ram  from  an  iron¬ 
clad's  stem.  It  is  satisfactory  to  think  that,  despite  one  unhappy 
occurrence,  English  men-of-war  probably  run  less  risk  from  these 
attacks  than  those  of  any  other  nation.  Skilful  handling  and 
prompt  judgment  can  alone  save  vessels  from  being  rammed  in 
action,  and  in  knowledge  of  how  to  manoeuvre  their  ships,  and  in 
presence  of  mind  under  difficult  circumstances,  English  naval 
officers  are  still  probably  far  superior  to  those  of  other  countries. 

If  the  fleet  which  the  Queen  reviewed  at  Spithead  had  been 
called  on  to  engage  in  actual  warfare— and  there  was  a  time  not 
long  ago  when  war  seemed  not  improbable — there  is  little  doubt 
that  it  would  have  been  found  that,  vastly  as  the  form  of  men-of- 
war  has  changed,  the  officers  and  seamen  in  them  are  in  all 
essentials  exactly  similar  to  their  predecessors  of  some  seventy 
years  ago. 


GERMAN  GYMNASTICS. 

I'IHE  German  Gymnastic  Societies  have  been  celebrating  the 
-  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Friedrich  Ludwig 
Jahn,  who  was  the  father  of  them  all.  Before  Jahn’s  time  the 
youth  of  a  disunited  and  uneducated  Germany  seem  to  have 
practised  few  athletic  sport3  except  steady  drinking.  We  are  not 
going  to  deny  that  drinking  is  the  pastime  of  heroes,  as  many 
mythologers  aver,  and  as  our  ancestors  believed.  The  Bursch  who 
could  see  his  comrades  under  the  table  and  then  enliven  the  morn¬ 
ing  hours  with  his  praises  of  Amaryllis  wa3  probably  a  stout 
fellow  enough  and  an  unpleasant  customer  in  a  skirmish.  Even 
before  Jahn,  too,  the  members  of  the  Landsmannschaften  were 


accomplished  duellists.  If  they  were  fencers  they  could  not  have 
neglected,  as  Jahn  thought,  the  education  of  the  body.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  more  graceful  forms  of  fencing  than  that  favoured 
by  the  German  student.  One  thinks  of  the  escrimeur  as  lithe  and 
elegant,  a  light  young  figure,  stripped  to  shirt  and  hose,  a  body 
exquisitely  balanced,  an  Athos,  in  short,  or  an  Araniis.  Even  if 
he  is  a  bulky  man,  the  fencer  may  have  the  fire  and  rapid  move¬ 
ments  of  Porthos  in  fiction,  and  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  in  history.  The 
German  fencer  is  notoriously  the  reverse  of  a  graceful  figure.  He 
is  swathed  in  pillows  till  he  looks  more  or  less  like  a  warrior  in  a 
diving  dress.  Jahn  saw  all  this;  he  regretted  and  tried  to  reform 
the  manners  of  contemporary  students. 

F.  L.  Jahn  was  born  near  Wittenberg  in  1778.  We  are 
indebted  for  a  sketch  of  his  life  to  a  little  work  by  a  Dr. 
Schaible  called  an  Essay  on  the  Systematic  Training  of  the 
Body.  This  book  contains  a  little  history,  a  little  biography, 
a  good  deal  of  didactic  writing,  and  scarcely  any  practical  inform¬ 
ation  about  gymnastics.  About  Jahn,  however,  Dr.  Schaible 
(himself  a  “  laureate  in  the  National  Gymnastic  Festival  at  Ileil- 
bronn,  1846  ”)  has  a  good  deal  to  say.  When  Jahn  was  a  student 
at  Halle,  Germany  was  beginning  to  feel  the  influence  of  the 
European  ferment.  Every  one  almost  was  tired  of  the  old  ways, 
and  many  young  men  looked  about  for  seasonable  novelties.  There 
was  suicide  in  the  air,  there  was  the  gloom  of  Werther,  there  was 
science,  there  were  original  views  about  Homer,  Liberty,  German 
Unity,  and  kindred  topics.  Jahn’s  idea  was  at  least  a  practical 
one.  He  declared  that  men  drank  and  duelled  too  much,  and 
took  too  little  of  other  and,  as  he  thought,  more  wholesome 
exercise.  The  result  was  that  the  drinking  and  fighting  clubs,  the 
Landsmannschaften,  persecuted  this  prophet.  To  adopt  the 
erroneous  and  indeed  unmeaning  language  of  the  undergraduate 
who  was  requested  to  describe  the  conduct  of  Obadiah,  “  he  hid 
himself  by  fifties  in  a  cave.”  Dr.  Schaible  says,  “  for  the  sake  of 
safety,  he  lived  for  some  time  in  a  cave,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Giebichenstein,  from  which  abode  he  used  to  go  forth 
to  attend  the  lectures  at  the  University.”  We  are  almost- 
tempted  to  fancy — if  we  were  believers  in  “  the  higher 
criticism,”  as  practised  in  Germany,  we  should  be  quite  sure 
—that  this  story  of  the  cave  is  a  myth.  One  need  not  be  a 
Strauss  to  point  out  how  the  myth  would  grow.  There  are 
always  plenty  of  floating  legends  in  the  air  about  great  men  who 
have  lived  in  caves.  Some  mythologists  would  attribute  the 
origin  of  these  legends  to  the  fact  that  the  sun  appears  (to  the 
mythological  eye)  to  go  into  a  cave  when  he  sets.  The  historical 
school  will  aver  that  men  have  actually  lived  in  caves ;  but  all 
will  agree  that,  the  idea  of  cave-dwellers  once  afloat,  any  great 
and  impressive  person  may  come  to  have  the  legend  that  he  was 
a  cave-dweller  attached  to  him.  Examples  are  so  common  that 
we  need  only  cite  Grettir  the  Strong,  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  the 
Forty  Thieves.  Very  well ;  here  on  the  one  side  you  have  Jahn, 
the  popular  founder  of  a  sect,  in  want  of  a  legend,  and,  on  the 
other,  a  cave  near  Giebichenstein  which  happens  to  have  no 
legendary  lodger  for  the  moment.  The  cave  was  to  let,  so  to 
speak  ;  and  the  mythopoeic  fancy  of  enthusiastic  gymnasts,  excited 
by  their  habit  of  “  turning  ”  over  and  over,  and  hanging  head 
downwards,  determined  that  Jahn  lived  in  the  cave.  There  is  no 
other  explanation  worth  attention.  If  Jahn  left  his  bed  of  flint 
and  came  to  lecture,  the  other  men  could  have  bullied  him  in  the 
streets  and  quadrangles.  To  live  in  a  cave  was  merely  to  tempt 
the  arrogant  and  light-hearted  students  to  come  out  after  dark 
and  “  draw  ”  him  by  torchlight — a  great  diversion,  and  one  suited 
to  their  youth  and  sex. 

Jahn  took  his  degree,  and  in  1800  devoted  himself  to  writing  a 
work  on  “  The  Promotion  of  Patriotism  in  the  German  Empire.” 
Make  men  strong,  he  said,  in  effect,  and  they  will  make  themselves 
free.  Not  intellect  alone,  but  intellect  backed  by  muscle  was  what 
Germany  needed.  No  one  could  be  a  soldier  in  the  necessary  and 
glorious  war  who  neglected  his  body,  and  read  all  night,  like 
Wolf,  with  his  feet  in  cold  water  to  keep  him  awake.  Jahn  was 
a  man  of  action  as  well  as  of  thought.  He  founded  the  Burschen- 
schaft  to  take  the  place  of  the  drinking  clubs.  For  his  Burschen- 
schaft  he  chose  the  colours  of  I  Zingari — black,  red,  and  gold — a 
noble  combination,  the  German  tricolor,  as  red,  green,  and  white 
form  the  tricolor  of  Italy.  The  present  Empire,  with  less  taste, 
has  selected  black,  white,  and  red  for  the  national  colour. 
Jahn  lived  through  the  decay  of  the  old  Empire  and  the 
Napoleonic  wars  without  losing  heart  or  hope.  In  1811  he 
opened  the  famous  gymnasium  in  Berlin,  and  his  emissaries  in 
every  direction  preached  the  need  of  patriotic  gymnastics.  He 
himself  took  up  arms,  and  was  one  of  the  army  that  entered  Paris 
with  the  Allies.  A  man  who  had  done  so  much  for  freedom  and 
Germany  could  not  escape  the  revenge  of  the  reinstated  sovereigns 
of  his  country.  For  many  years  he  was  “  interned,”  and  was 
refused  permission  to  teach  in  schools  or  universities.  He  died  in 
1852,  leaving  to  the  nation  a  system  of  physical  training  which 
has  certainly  produced  soldiers  whose  powers  of  endurance  on  the 
march  and  in  the  field  are  beyond  all  praise. 

Do  we  need  the  German  system  of  gymnastics  in  England  P  Dr. 
Schaible  has  printed  a  very  scanty  history  of  physical  training, 
which  seems  to  us  to  prove,  if  it  proves  anything,  that  several 
classes  of  the  English  population  can  do  very  well  without  syste¬ 
matic  Turnkunst.  He  says  the  Jews  “paid  but  little  attention 
to  exercises  for  the  body.”  If  this  were  true,  it  would  prove  that 
the  nation  which  possesses  the  most  inexhaustible  vitality  is  that 
which  has  taken  the  least  trouble  about  training.  Certain  passages 
in  the  Bible,  for  example,  in  which  we  hear  of  fencing  and  tourua- 
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ments  that  might  turn  to  deadly  earnest,  prove  that  strong  men 
did  among  the  Hebrews  delight  to  run  their  race.  It  could  scarcely 
be  otherwise  among  a  people  who  won  and  held  their  lands  by  the 
sword.  Jewish  boxers  were  favourably  known  in  tbe  annals  of  the 
British  Ring.  As  to  the  Egyptians,  wo  fancy  that  people  who 
know  most  about  them  will  be  most  surprised  to  hear  that  “  it  has 
been  asserted  that  bodily  exercises,  like  music,  were  not  practised 
among  the  Egyptians.  ’  In  Homer,  of  course,  we  find  athletic 
sports  well  developed — running,  boxing,  hurling  the  spear,  and  so 
on  but  our  point  is  that  athletic  sports  are  one  thing,  and 
the  systematic  wriggling  of  the  modern  Gymnasium  quite  another 
thing.  \\  e  have  known  undergraduates  vexed  by  a  problem  like  that 
which  exercised  the  minds  of  Mr.  Hannibal  Ohollop,  “  whether  the 
ancient  Spartans  came  up  to  the  present  loco-foco  ticket.”  These  in¬ 
quirers  complained  that  they  could  get  no  trustworthy  information 
about  Greek  times  and  distances.  \\  hat  was  the  weight  of  the  stone 
Odysseus  put  so  far  in  Phseacia?  •  Alas,  the  answer  has  passed 
beyond  conjecture!  What  was  the  Gorcebus's  “time”  when  he 
landed  himself  a  winner  at  the  first  Olympic  sports  ?  Could  any 
Hellenic  athlete  jump  as  far  as  Skarphedin  in  Burnt  Njal  (some 
twenty-three  feet),  or  Professor  Wilson,  or  Mr.  Tosswell?  Hr. 
Scbaible  cannot  help  us  here.  He  does  not  even  say  that  the 
wide-jumpers  held  dumb-bells  in  their  hands,  to  give  impetus  and 
weight  to  the  spring- — a  very  unlikely  story,  though  some  Germans 
believe  in  the  advantage  of  weight-carrying-.  What  sort  of  race 
was  that  in  which  all  the  runners  swung  their  arms  over  their 
heads  and  shouted  as  they  ran  ?  They  may  be  seen  figured  on  a 
vase  in  the  British  Museum,  and  Mr.  Mahaffy  has  founded  on  the 
design  a  somewhat  unfavourable  opinion  of  Greek  running-  men. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  neighbouring  vase  shows  us  a  group  of  four 
or  five  starting  for  the  quarter-of-a-mile  race,  if  one  can  judge 
from  their  action  and  apparent  speed.  “  The  flag  fell  to  an  excel¬ 
lent  start,  the  youths  are  all  well  together,  and  all  running  in 
admirable  style.  The  men  who  shout  and  wave  their 
hands  must,  therefore,  it  is  fair  to  assume,  have  been 
taking  part  in  some  peculiar  contest,  of  which  the  nature 
is  no  longer  known  to  us.  As  to  the  boy  who  “  caught  hares  at 
full  speed,”  and  the  other  who  “  defeated  a  horse,”  the  first  is 
probably  a  myth ;  in  the  latter  case  the  lad  must  have  had  a  long 
start,  or  the  course  must  have  been  a  short  one,  in  which  a  point 
had  to  be  constantly  turned,  or  perhaps  tbe  horseman  leaped 
hurdles,  while  the  pedestrian  ran  on  the  fiat.  Plenty  of  these 
curious  handicaps  are  made  up,  every  year,  by  sporting  under¬ 
graduates.  Running  was  valued  by  the  Greeks,  among  other 
reasons,  because  it  “  secured  a  means  of  safety  in  many  dangers.” 
The  Greeks  certainly  were  not  ashamed  of  running  away  when  it 
was  clearly  of  no  use  to  stand  their  ground.  From  Hr.  Schaible’s 
own  showing,  the  Greeks  boxed,  wrestled,  ran,  jumped,  pitched 
the  weight,  played  various  games  of  ball  (he  says  tennis),  and 
“  ducks  and  drakes.”  We  do  not  know,  however,  that  they  were 
fond  of  parallel  bars,  of  ropes  with  pendant  iron  rings,  of  ladders, 
and  all  the  other  furniture  of  the  modern  gymnasium.  They 
were,  in  short,  athletes  rather  than  gymnasts.  Gymnastics  have  a 
monotonous  method,  a  lack  of  the  intrinsic  interest  of  football, 
tennis,  rowing,  cricket,  fives,  golf,  and  so  on,  which  has  prevented 
them  from  being  popular  in  England,  a  country  of  many  sports. 
Consider  the  life  of  a  schoolboy  or  undergraduate.  Which  of  his 
muscles  is  left  unexercised  by  “  hare  and  hounds,”  by  the  usual 
foot-races,  by  bowling,  batting,  and  fielding,  by  back  and 
forward  play  at  football,  by  fives,  by  rifle-shooting,  by 
swimming,  when  he  is  at  school ;  by  riding  to  hounds  or  the 
humbler  exercise  of  the  bicycle  when  he  is  at  home?  He 
scarcely  needs  bars  and  poles  and  so  forth.  The  ordinary 
lad,  with  natural  equipment  of  muscles,  linds  most  of  the 
training  he  needs  in  the  ordinary  sports.  For  persons  who 
have  no  time  to  give  to  cricket,  football,  golf,  or  rowing,  gym¬ 
nastics  offer  a  cheap  compendium  of  exercise.  They  are  the 
tinned  meats  of  the  muscular,  as  primers  are  the  tinned  meats  of 
the  intellectual  life.  But  Englishmen,  like  tbe  Greeks,  prefer  the 
varied  and  picturesque  contests  which  are  waged  in  the  open  air 
to  all  the  skill  and  sawdust  of  Turnkunst.  Our  exercises,  our 
phvsical  education,  are  matters  of  amusement  rather  than  of  dis¬ 
cipline.  People  who  cannot  afford  to  pass  the  whole  day  in  the 
open  air,  and  who  have  to  flitter  away  their  time  in  study  or 
commerce,  would  find  gymnastics  very  useful,  if  they  could  take 
the  trouble  to  wriggle  about  on  poles  and  ropes. 


CARDINAL  FRAXCIII  AND  HIS  SUCCESSOR. 

rTHlE  new  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  has  publicly  announced 
-L  his  intention  of  carrying  out  the  policy  of  his  predecessor, 
which  was  of  course  a  matter  of  critical  importance  in  view  of  the 
delicate  negotiations  in  which  the  Holy  See  is  at  present  engaged 
with  the  German  and  other  foreign  Governments,  apparently\vith 
fair  hope  of  a  satisfactory  issue.  But  there  is  something  more  in 
common  between  Cardinal  Franchi  and  Cardinal  Nina  than  agree¬ 
ment  in  their  line  of  policy.  Both  may  be  said  to  represent 
that  peculiar  type  of  ecclesiastico-political  career  which  is  a  speci¬ 
ality  of  the  Court  rather  than  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  is  some¬ 
times  found  in  combination  with  moral  qualities  not  exactly  befit¬ 
ting  the  wearer  of  a  soutane,  whether  purple,  red,  or  black.  A 
good  deal  was  said  at  the  time  about  Cardinal  Franchi’s  chances  of 
election  to  the  Papacy,  and  he  was  credited  with  having  generously 
waived  them  in  favour  of  his  friend  Cardinal  Pecci.  But  in  fact 


there  was  never  any  real  prospect  of  his  being  elected.  To  say 
nothing  of  higher  motives,  it  is  perfectly  well  understood  at  Rome 
in  the  present  day  that  to  choose  a  Pope  whose  moral  character  is 
at  all  questionable  would  be  not  only  a  crime  but  a  blunder, 
and  a  very  fatal  one.  And  without  attaching  too  much  import¬ 
ance  to  the  current  gossip  of  Rome,  which  is  apt  to  be  both 
reckless  ^  and  implacable,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Cardinal 
Tranchis  private  life  would  not  bear  too  minute  a  scrutiny.  He 
was  however  a  man  of  considerable  ability,  and,  like  many  of  the 
Roman  diplomatist  ecclesiastics,  had  risen  by  his  talents  from  a 
humble  position,  his  father  being  a  notary.  As  a  youth  he 
attracted  the  notice  of  Lambruschini,  the  Minister  of  Gregory  XVI. 
who  became  his  patron,  and  in  1852  Pius  IX.  made  him  a  Mon¬ 
signore.  In  the  following  year  he  was  entrusted  with  an  impor¬ 
tant  mission  at  Madrid,  where  he  remained  three  years,  and  became  a 
great  favourite  of  Queen  Isabella’s.  His  successful  discharge  of  his 
delicate  duties  in  Spain  was  rewarded  with  the  appointment  of 
Internuncio  to  the  Court  of  Tuscany  and  the  dignity  of  an  Arch¬ 
bishopric.  On  his  return  from  Florence  he  became  Foreign  Secre- 
tary,  and  in  1868  was  again  sent  to  Spain,  this  time  in  the  capacity 
of  Nuncio,  but  he  was  soon  recalled  to  assist  in  the  prepara¬ 
tions  for  tbe  coming  Vatican  Council.  In  1873  he  was  made  a 
Cardinal,  and  the  year  after  succeeded  Cardinal  Barnabo  as  Prefect 
of  the  Propaganda — an  office  which  he  retained  till  a  few  months  ago, 
when  Leo  XIII.  made  him  Secretary  of  State,  in  order  to  begin 
a  new  and  more  conciliatory  line  of  policy  in  dealing  with 
both  the  Italian  and  foreign  Governments.  Some  years  ago  Cardinal 
Franchi  visited  England,  travelling  incognito,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
greatly  exercised  his  hosts  in  this  country  by  his  somewhat  unec- 
clesiastical  tastes  and  habits,  as  be  had  exercised  Cardinal  Consolini 
by  his  luxurious  arrangement  of  apartments  at  the  Propaganda. 
Ilis  influence  was  perhaps  as  much  due  to  diplomatic  tact  and  grace 
of  manner  as  to  purely  intellectual  power.  Like  Antonelli,  he 
was  a  thorough  man  of  the  world  ;  but  his  range  of  sympathies, 
or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  the  range  of  what  he 
considered  to  fall  within  the  sphere  of  permissible  and  practical 
politics,  was  wider.  His  gifts  and  disposition  were  just  of  the 
kind  needed  for  giving  successful  effect  to  the  ideas  of  the  present 
Pope,  and  it  may  not  be  easy  completely  to  supply  tbe  loss. 

There  is  reason  however  to  believe  that,  in  GnWIinnl  Xin< 
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There  is  reason  however  to  believe  that  in  Cardinal  Nina,  who 
was  an  intimate  friend  and  associate  of  the  late  Secretary  of  State, 
Leo  XIII.  has  found  a  not  unfitting  successor  for  that  important 
post.  They  were  associated  in  the  preparations  for  the  Vatican 
Council,  and  more  recently  in  arranging  the  negotiations  still  in 
progress  between  Mgr.  Masella  and  Prince  Bismarck,  for  which 
the  former  appears  to  anticipate  a  prosperous  issue.  But  in 
their  antecedents  and  temperament  there  is  a  considerable 
difference  between  the  two  men.  Franchi  for  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  has  been  prominently  before  the  world,  and  no¬ 
body  was  taken  by  surprise  at  his  attaining  not  long  ago  the 
highest  political  office  open  to  him.  The  name  of  Nina  will 
be  familiar  to  comparatively  few.  Ilis  influence  is  said  to 
have  been  long  felt  in  the  Curia,  and  to  have  had  some  weight  in 
counteracting  that  of  the  more  narrow  and  intolerant  counsellors 
of  Pius  IX.,  but  it  has  been  felt  rather  than  seen.  He  was  born 
in  1812  at  Recanati,  and  his  father,  like  Franchi’s,  was  a  notary. 
Like  Franchi  also  he  gave  early  signs  of  decided  ability.  Cardinal 
di  Pietro  was  his  first  patron,  and  he  rose  steadily  through  the 
various  grades  of  the  prelatura  till  he  became  Canon  of  St. 
Peter's  and  Assessor  of  the  Holy  Office,  and  eventually  a  con¬ 
fidential  adviser  and  domestic  prelate  of  Pius  IX.  Last  year  he 
was  named  Cardinal.  Of  courteous  and  engaging  manners  and 
amiable  disposition,  he  has  shown  higher  qualities  than  mere  out¬ 
ward  suavity  of  deportment.  After  his  ordination  he  for  a  time 
assisted  his  uncle,  who  was  a  parish  priest  in  Rome,  and 
was  distinguished  for  his  self-sacrificing  zeal  and  energy  in  the 
cholera  year  of  1 837.  But  his  clerical  career,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  was  a  brief  one,  and  he  has  ever  since 
devoted  himself  to  legal  or  political  avocations.  His  part  in  nego¬ 
tiating  the  Austro-Hungarian  Concordat  gave  so  much  satisfaction 
to  the  Emperor  that  he  presented  him  with  a  gold  snuff-box  and 
conferred  on  him  the  Cross  of  Commander  of  the  Iron  Crown. 
This  seems  to  indicate  some  diplomatic  tact,  though  he  has  not, 
like  his  predecessor,  been  constantly  mixed  up  with  the  intricacies 
of  diplomacy,  and  is  said,  like  Lord  Beaconsiield,  to  have  but  an 
imperfect  mastery  of  the  French  language,  which  may  prove  in¬ 
convenient  in  his  present  position.  That  he  will  do  his  best  to 
carry  out  loyally  the  wishes  of  his  master  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
and  should  he  succeed  in  establishing  an  entente  covdiale,  or  at 
least  a  satisfactory  modus  vivendi,  between  the  Vatican  and  the 
powers  which  are  in  conflict  with  it,  he  may  yet  make  himself  a 
name  in  history. 

The  proverbial  warning  to  believe  nothing  that  one  hears  and  only 
half  what  one  sees  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  what  is  seen  or  heard 
in  Rome.  Liberals  and  Fapalini,  and  all  sorts  of  subdivisions  of 
botli  parties,  to  say  nothing  of  endless  cliques  and  personal  jealousies, 
and  rivalries  of  different  classes  or  religious  orders,  fill  the  air 
with  reports,  recriminations,  and  vague  rumours  the  accuracy  of 
which  it  is  generally  difficult  and  often  impossible  to  gauge. 
We  can  only  accept  therefore  with  reserve  the  statement  of  the 
Times'  Correspondent,  who  is  by  no  means  an  infallible  guide,  that 
some  members  of  the  Sacred  College  were  anxious  that  a  foreign 
member  of  their  body  should  be  chosen  for  the  office  vacated  by 
tbe  death  of  Cardinal  Franchi,  and  pressed  their  wishes  on  the 
Pope.  And  we  should  be  still  slower  to  accept,  without  confirma¬ 
tion,  the  further  statement  that  their  choice  fell  upon  Cardinal 
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Manning.  The  esprit  de  corps  and  the  spirit  of  red-tapism  are  both 
very  strong  in  the  Sacred  College,  and  the  appointment  of  a  foreign 
Cardinal  as  Secretary  of  State  would  be  an  unexampled  outrage  on 
the  traditions  of  the  Curia  for  centuries.  It  would  of  course  have 
been  out  of  the  question  while  the  Temporal  Power  lasted,  and  even 
now  it  would  be  a  startling  method  of  advertising  the  changed 
state  of  things.  Moreover  it  is  no  secret  that  Cardinal  Manning  is 
not  at  all  a  favourite  among  his  brothers  of  the  scarlet  robe,  and  it 
is  by  no  means  obvious  that  his  appointment  would  have  been  the 
best  way  of  what  the  Correspondent  rather  grandiloquently  terms 
“  avoiding  international  susceptibilities”— which,  we  presume,  means 
in  simpler  English,  consulting  the  wishes  of  the  various  Governments 
in  communication  with  the  Holy  See.  On  one  point  however  we 
have  little  doubt  that  our  informant  is  substantially  right.  He  tells 
us  that  a  question  arose  as  to  whether  Cardinal  Manning  would 
feel  inclined  to  leave  the  important  position  he  holds  in 
England,  and  how  far  his  health  would  permit  him  to  accept  the 
post  proposed  to  be  offered  to  him.  Cardinal  Manning,  we  sus¬ 
pect,  has  far  too  keen  an  appreciation  of  “  the  important  position 
he  holds  in  England”  to  be  inclined  to  abandon  it  l'or  one 
where  he  would  be  sure  to  incur  unpopularity  and  not  improbably 
failure.  He  is  well  aware  that  he  has  made  himself  a  position  in 
the  English  Protestant  world  which  no  prelate  of  his  Church  has 
enjoyed  since  the  Reformation,  and  if  he  has  not  been  equally 
successful  in  acquiring  the  confidence  of  his  co-religionists,  clerical 
or  lay,  he  can  afford  to  ignore  a  whispered  displeasure  which  never 
ventures  to  take  the  form  of  open  disaffection,  still  less  of  resistance 
to  his  will.  There  is  no  one  here  to  tell  him  what  some  of  the 
Opposition  Bishops  told  him  at  the  Vatican  Council,  that  they  had 
mastered  their  theology  and  learnt  how  to  discharge  their  episcopal 
duties  while  he  was  still  a  Protestant,  and  he  may  be  excused  if 
he  deems  it  better  on  the  whole  to  rule  in  England  than  to  serve 
in  Rome.  But  that  such  a  choice  was  ever  put  or  was  at  all 
likely  to  be  put  before  him,  we  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  “  in  point  of  fact  Leo  XIII.  had  already 
made  up  his  mind  to  appoint  Cardinal  Nina,”  and  we  doubt 
exceedingly  his  having  been  asked  by  the  Cardinals  to  substitute 
either  Cardinal  Howard  or  Cardinal  Manning.  There  is  more  plau¬ 
sibility  in  another  rumour,  that  Masella,  the  nuncio  at  Munich, 
had  been  thought  of  for  the  vacant  post,  though  we  are  unable  to 
say  how  far  it  is  authentic.  And  there  is  still  less  plausibility  in 
the  rumour,  with  which  the  Roman  gossipmongers  appear  to  have 
been  characteristically  amusing  themselves,  that  hranchi  was 
poisoned  by  a  conserve  sent  from  Spain,  of  which  he  ate  voraciously 
at  a  dinner  given  by  him  to  the  new  Archbishop  of  Naples.  A 
similar  story  was  circulated  about  the  death  of  the  late  Mgr. 
Nardi,  who  bore  in  some  respects  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
Cardinal  Franchi.  It  belongs  apparently  to  the  mediaeval  dignity 
of  Rome  to  preserve  the  memory  of  a  favourite  political  crime  of  the 
middle  ages  which  has  happily  grown  obsolete.  Meanwhile  the 
death  of  Franchi  leaves  another  vacancy  in  the  Sacred  College, 
and  some  curiosity  will  be  felt  as  to  how  long  Leo  XIII.  means 
to  persevere  in  his  determination,  which  cannot  of  course  be  more 
than  provisional,  to  make  no  new  Cardinals. 


MR.  COMYNS  CARR  ON  ANCIENT  DRAWINGS. 

IT  is  not  many  months  since,  in  a  review  of  Mr.  Fagan’s  account 
of  the  prints  and  drawings  in  the  British  Museum,  we  had 
occasion  to  speak  of  the  virtual  hiding  away  of  the  national  collec¬ 
tion  of  drawings.  We  then  asserted,  what  seemed  a  truism,  that 
a  national  collection  of  drawings  should  be  publicly  exhibited ; 
that  if  possible  sketches  should  be  within  reach  of  the  galleries 
where  the  paintings  of  the  same  masters  are  shown  ;  that  thus  the 
ignorant  part  of  the  public  would  become  instructed  as  well  as  the 
artist.  The  answer  always  given  to  such  suggestions  was  very 
simple,  and  up  to  last  winter  apparently  conclusive.  People,  we 
were  repeatedly  told,  would  not  care  for  drawings,  even  by  great 
masters,  and  it  is  better  not  to  encumber  valuable  space  with  any 
exhibition  of  what  only  students  care  to  see.  Another  objection 
was  also  made.  It  was  asserted  that  drawings  in  water-colour, 
and  especially  drawings  in  chalk  or  charcoal,  would  suffer  by 
exposure  in  frames.  The  answer  to  this  objection  is  of  a  character 
difficult  to  express  politely.  It  is  often  the  case  in  a  controversy 
that  the  only  reply  to  a  statement  is  the  too  blunt  counter-statement 
that  it  is  untrue.  Every  one  who  has  been  so  unfortunate  as 
to  involve  himself  in  a  literary  contest  has  found  his  greatest  task 
to  consist  in  successfully  refuting  assertions  which  had  no 
real  foundation.  Thus  when  people  said  drawings  could  not  be 
exhibited,  they  said  what  was  so  unfounded  that  the  answer 
could  not  be  readily  given  in  words.  If  drawings  suffer  by  being 
protected  in  frames  and  under  a  fixed  glass,  how  much  more 
must  they  suffer  in  a  portfolio,  rubbing  against  other  drawings  ? 
Even  when  properly  mounted,  they  are  still  injured.  Every 
time  the  book  is  taken  down,  every  time  it  is  opened,  every 
drawing  in  the  parcel  wars  against  its  neighbour,  and  gives 
it  an  unfriendly  rub.  It  would,  as  we  have  said,  be  hard 
to  refute  a  statement  like  that  which  has  been  quoted,  be¬ 
cause  refutation  implies  at  least  plausibility^.  There  remained 
therefore  the  other  plea,  that  the  public  at  large  does  not  care 
for  drawings,  and  students  can  see  them  better  in  the  Print- 
Room.  To  this  statement,  again,  the  simplest  answer  is 
offered  by  the  experiment  which  has  been  tried  at  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery.  The  answer  has  come  out  with  a  clearness  which 
leaves  no  room  for  further  debate.  Not  only  did  the  public 


crowd  the  Gallery,  but  students  found  possibilities  of  study  such 
as  they  had  never  before  enjoyed.  It  is  not  by  taking  out  a  draw¬ 
ing  after  a  preliminary  ceremonial,  and  sitting  down  and  gazing 
at  it  for  a.  certain  time  and  then  putting  it  by  again,  that  it  can 
be  advantageously  studied.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  by  having 
it  before  the  eye  where  it  may  be  looked  upon  at  leisure,  at  short 
intervals,  after  the  eye  has  been  exercised  by  something  else,  and 
even  by  the  rapid  "glance  in  passing  with  perhaps  some  other 
object  in  view.  Nay,  more;  the  very  people  who  said  the  public 
did  not  care  for  drawings  threw  upon  themselves  the  responsibility 
of  making  it  appreciate  them  at  their  true  worth.  If,  after  the 
sums  which  have  been  spent  on  Greek  marbles  and  Italian 
paintings,  on  schools  of  art  and  loan  collections,  the  British 
public  does  not  care  for  drawings,  it  is  manifestly _  the  duty  of 
the  public  instructors  to  call  its  attention  to  drawings,  to  show 
them  to  it,  to  force  it  to  look  at  them,  and,  if  need  be,  by  special 
lectures  and  prizes  to  stimulate  their  study.  In  short,  to  say  that 
the  public  did  not  care  for  drawings  was  to  say  that  it  had  no  taste 
for  what  it  had  never  seen  and  scarcely  even  heard  about.  It 
would  be  very  rash  to  infer  that  a  coalheaver  would  not  like 
pate  de  foie  gras  and  Curasao  because  he  had  never  tasted  them. 

The  success  of  the  exhibition  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  has 
induced  Mr.  Comyns  Carr  to  make  a  permanent  record  of  its  more 
remarkable  features  in  his  illustrated  edition  of  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery  Catalogue  of  an  Exhibition  of  Drawings  by  the  Old 
Masters  (London:  Librairie  de  l’Art).  Not  only  did  he 
find  that  the  British  public  cared  for  drawings  by  great  masters, 
but  he  found  that  there  was  a  demand  for  criticism  upon 
them,  and  for  lasting  reproductions  to  be  taken  home  and 
studied  at  leisure.  The  result  is  to  be  seen  in  a  beautiful 
volume;  and  Mr.  Comyns  Carr  fitly  opens  his  introductory 
notice  with  some  remarks  on  the  question  which  we  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  state  above.  The  collection,  he  says,  marked  an  epoch 
in  art  exhibition.  It  was  not,  by  many  persons,  expected  that  the 
experiment  would  have  any  recognition  beyond  a  limited  and 
learned  circle  of  amateurs.  He  goes  on  to  account  for  this  fear. 
In  the  control  of  the  national  collection  of  drawings  a  principle 
of  exclusiveness  had  always  been,  and  is  still,  implicitly  accepted. 
Excuses  had  been  made  ;  but  they  would  long  before  have  been 
scouted  as  insufficient  had  not  a  widespread  belief  existed  that  the 
general  body  of  the  public  had  neither  interest  nor  concern  in  this 
land  of  art.  True,  he  observes,  the  inhabitants  of  every  great 
continental  city  can  enjoy  the  inspection  of  such  treasures;  but 
they  have  been  held  by  our  own  authorities  to  lie  beyond  the 
ranfVe  of  the  general  comprehension ;  and  a  tradition  was  allowed 
to  prevail  that  the  “  understanding  of  the  designs  of  the  great 
masters  is  a  secret  cult  to  be  guarded  about  with  mystery,  and  to 
be  reserved  only  for  the  initiated.”  Nor  is  Mr.  Carr  content  with 
a  vague  assertion  like  this.  He  pins  his  thesis  to  the  doors  of  the 
British  Museum.  “  Things  of  exquisite  beauty,  fashioned  with 
the  simplicity  of  genius  for  general  delight,  and  never  destined  by 
their  authors  to  be  weighted  with  inappropriate  learning,  are  kept 
from  the  reach  of  all  but  a  few  professed  students,  on  the 
gratuitous  assumption  that  the  rest  of  the  world  have  not  the  taste 
to  enjoy  what  they  are  scarcely  permitted  even  to  see.”  In  these 
words  "Mr.  Comyns  Carr  states  his  case  with  great  delicacy. 
“  Scarcely  permitted  to  see  ”  exactly  describes  the  amount  of 
seclusion  affected  by  the  department,  or  rather  by  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  regulate  the  Museum.  True,  the  drawings  are  there, 
and  the  officials  are  there ;  and  moreover,  as  Mr.  Comyns  Carr  has 
taken  care  to  explain,  it  is  the  courtesy  of  these  officials  which 
makes  even  limited  study  possible.  Were  they  likeminded 
with  others,  their  fellow-custodians  of  the  objects  of  research,  the 
Print-Room  and  its  contents  would  be  practically  unavailable. 
Mr.  Carr  does  not  advocate  the  open  exhibition  of  everything.  On 
the  contrary,  he  only  pleads  for  the  display  of  a  few,  the  greatest, 
the  most  typical  treasures.  He  puts  the  matter  very  tersely  in  a 
letter  recently  'published  by  a  contemporary,  in  which,  after 
replying  to  a  criticism  which  asserted  that  “  there  is  no  conceal¬ 
ment,”  he  expresses  his  views  of  the  present  arrangements: — 

If  the  recommendation  of  a  householder  were  needed  to  gain  admission 
to  the  National  Gallery,  I  should  feel  justified  in  asserting  that  the  pictures 
there  deposited  were  improperly  concealed  from  the  public  ;  and  1  cannot 
but  think  that  there  is  equal  ground  for  complaint  when  a  great  capital 
like  London  fails  to  extiibit  what  may  be  freely  enjoyed  at  Paris,  at 
Florence,  and  other  Continental  cities.  No  doubt  it  is  true  that,  with  the 
present  miserable  accommodation  afforded  to  the  Print-Room,  some  such 
restriction  is  absolutely  necessary  ;  but  the  necessity  arises  only  from  the 
studied  neglect  which  has  so  long  relegated  this  important  department  to 
an  inferior  place  in  the  museum  system. 

Nor  does  be  pause  with  this  comparatively  general  statement.  He 
roundly  asserts  that  the  very  existence  of  the  Print-Room  is,  in  a 
measure,  kept  a  secret  from  the  public.  “  The  entrance  that  leads 
to  it  has  every  appearance  of  privacy.”  There  is  no  name  over 
the  door.  There  is  no  official  handbook.  Yet  more,  and  this  seems 
to  us  more  than  anything  to  bring  home  his  accusations,  for  they 
are  little  less,  to  the  proper  quarter : — 

What  is  most  astonishing  of  all  is  that  the  Print-Room  has  no  kind  of 
general  catalogue  to  which  the  student  has  regular  access.  Only  quite 
recently  such  a  catalogue  has  been  begun,  and  until  it  is  complete  the 
visitor  is  left  entirely  dependent  upon  the  verbal  information  vouchsafed  to 
him  by  the  courtesy  of  the  officials. 

These  facts  certainly  go  far  to  prove  “that  there  is  no  inclination 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  do  for  the  department  even  that 
which  lies  within  then-  present  means.”  In  our  present  ignorance 
of  the  worth  of  what  we  possess,  Mr.  Comyns  Carr  remarks  else- 
|  where,  the  ruin  of  all  that  is  in  the  Print-Room  would  scarcely 
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leave  us  poorer  than  we  are.  For  the  ordinary  purposes  for 
which  a  national  collection  of  pictures  exists,  these  pictures  are 
as  though  they  were  not. 

Without  going  to  the  full  length  of  these  views,  we  have  thus 
endeavoured  to  summarize  them.  Fffr  two  reasons,  apart  from  the 
reputation  he  enjoys  as  a  general  art  critic,  Mr.  Comyns  Carr  is 
entitled  to  the  widest  hearing  on  this  subject  which  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  him  : — he  has  made  a  special  study  and  written  a  series 
of  papers  on  the  treasures  of  this  kind  in  our  national  collection  ; 
and  he  has  conducted  the  first  great  exhibition  of  the  kind  ever 
held  in  London  to  a  most  satisfactory  conclusion.  At  this  par¬ 
ticular  moment,  when  an  exodus  of  four-footed  beasts  and  creeping 
things  is  takiug  place  in  the  direction  of  South  Kensington,  an 
admirable  opportunity  occurs  for  testing  the  value  of  such  views. 
For,  unless  we  are  greatly  misinformed,  these  removals  syn¬ 
chronize,  so  to  speak,  with  an  alteration  of  the  management. 
Moreover,  as  we  are  taking  the  beasts  and  birds  from  the  poor 
children  and  others  of  the  busy  neighbourhoods  of  Soho  and 
Bloomsbury  for  the  benefit  of  the  fashionable  loungers  of  South 
Kensington,  it  seems  fair  that  we  should  give  them  something 
else  instead.  And  few  things  more  civilizing  and  instructive  than  a 
great  exhibition  of  prints  and  drawings — such  as  England  best 
among  nations  has  the  power  of  making — could  be  offered  for  the 
study,  instruction,  and  enjoyment  of  the  thousands  who,  though 
they  would  rather  go  to  gaol  than  ring  at  the  door-bell  of  the 
Print-Room,  will  thoroughly  and  worthily  appreciate  the  opportu¬ 
nity,  it  it  is  afforded  them,  of  gazing  without  restriction  upon  a 
class  of  pictures  which,  more  than  any  other,  create  and  strengthen 
the  impression  of  an  artist’s  personality,  and  help  to  the  due 
understanding  of  both  nature  and  art. 


THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE  AT  NORTHAMPTON. 

A  SECOND  meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  held  in  the 
same  county,  so  soon  after  it  had  revisited  its  cradle  at  Can¬ 
terbury,  might  seem  an  indication  that  England  was  beginning  to 
be  archaeologically  exhausted.  It  stands  to  reason  that  sooner  or 
later  this  must  be  the  case  in  a  country  of  so  small  an  extent ; 
and  if  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  thirty-four  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  first  of  these  annual  gatherings  was  held,  and  that  a 
new  generation  of  archaeologists  has  grown  up  in  the  interval,  any 
objection  on  the  ground  of  repetition  is  removed,  since,  with  few 
exceptions,  fresh  persons  would  be  visiting  new  scenes.  When 
therefore  the  place  of  meeting  for  next  year  was  discussed,  the 
names  of  several  places  already  visited  by  the  Institute  were 
brought  forward.  As  yet,  however,  the  Institute  cannot  altogether 
urge  the  plea  of  necessity  for  thus  retracing  its  steps.  Though 
all  the  English  cathedrals  have  been  inspected,  mostly  under  the 
guidance  of  Professor  Willis,  several  of  our  cathedral  cities — 
such  as  Durham,  Lichfield,  and  Wells,  not  to  name  Ely  as  too 
small  to  accommodate  a  rush  of  strangers — have  not  yet  formed 
the  centre  of  an  annual  congress.  The  success  of  the  meeting  at 
Cardifi  might  also  well  encourage  the  experiment  of  a  second  meet¬ 
ing  in  South  Wales,  round  St.  David’s— if  only,  as  we  doubt,  there 
be  any  place  big  enough  to  hold  them— or  else  in  North  Wales,  with 
Bangor  as  the  centre.  Crossing  the  Marches  once  more,  Stafford 
and  Nottingham,  with  its  newly-restored  Castle  and  Museum,  and 
Southwell  Minster  close  by,  would  enable  the  Institute  to  visit 
counties  hitherto  unseen  and  unexamined.  Then  there  is  the 
South-East  coast  from  Folkestone  to  Bognor  comparatively  unex¬ 
plored,  while  Taunton  would  open  a  most  interesting  field  in  the 
far  West,  hitherto  untouched.  It  is  “a  far  cry”  to  Truro;  and 
still  further  to  Penzance ;  though,  if  the  Cambrian  Society  could 
hold  a  most  successful  meeting  among  their  Cornish  kinsmen,  we 
do  not  see  w'ky  the  Institute  should  despair  of  doing  the  like. 

But,  to  drop  the  future,  the  choice  of  Northampton  was  certainly 
a  wise  one.  Seldom  has  there  been  a  pleasanter  and  more  in¬ 
structive  meeting;  nor,  if  we  except  Peterborough  itself,  and 
Biirghlev  at  the  close  of  the  meeting,  was  ground  already  traversed 
from  Peterborough  gone  over  again.  The  attendance  was  large, 
including  not  a  few  old  and  well-known  faces,  such  as  Mr.  Parker, 
restored  to  health  ;  Mr.  Bloxam,  the  Nestor  of  archaeologists  ;  and 
Mr.  Clark,  who  has  taken  the  place  of  that  famous  Northampton¬ 
shire  parson,  Mr.  Hartshorne,  as  the  Castellan-General  of  England. 
It  was  interesting  to  see  two  great  Northamptonshire  worthies  of 
the  Institute  reappear  in  the  second  generation  as  the  officials  of 
the  present  meeting.  Its  admirable  President,  Lord  Alwyne 
Compton,  is  son  of  the  first  President  of  the  Institute,  the  Marquess 
of  Northampton,  and  the  permanent  secretary  of  the  body,  Mr. 
A.  Hartshorne,  who  did  yeoman’s  service  at  the  gathering,  of  Mr. 
Hartshorne.  Mr.  Evans’s  address  as  President  of  the  Antiquarian 
f  action  was  excellent,  while  his  brother  sectional  Presidents  were 
absent,  Mr.  Freeman  from  ill-health,  and  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  from 
business.  Lord  Alwyne  Compton  began  with  a  grave  and  cautious 
defence  of  the  restoration  of  ancient  buildings  as  often  necessary, 
which  was  answered  by  Lord  Talbot  of  Malahide,  the  President 
of  the  permanent  body,  and  a  member  of  the  new  Preservation 
Society,  who  actually  took  as  his  instance  the  re-erection  of  the 
old  roof  of  St.  Albans  against  which  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
have  so  oddly  protested.  As  it  was,  after  Mr.  Parker  had  defended 
the  Vicar  of  Bradford-on-Avon  for  the  attacks  made  on  him  for 
restoring  the  desecrated  Anglo-Saxon  church  of  St.  Aldhelm  to 
iL  original  purpose,  the  discussion  rather  languished. 

1  here  was,  however,  one  point  in  which  the  arrangements  were 


capable  of  improvement.  The  value  of  a  visit  to  a  church  or  place 
of  historic  interest  depends  on  having  the  leading  features  clearly 
and  succinctly  set  forth  by  some  one  qualified  for  the  task,  and 
that  “  some  one  ”  is  not  always  the  parson  of  the  parish,  in 
whom  good  intentions  have  often  been  inadequately  fortified  by 
previous  stud}'.  The  intimate  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Parker  and  Mr. 
Bloxam  with  most  of  the  churches  visited  at  the  lato  meeting 
supplied  this  want  in  most  cases ;  and  in  some  instances,  notably 
at  Brixworth,  the  incumbent  proved  himself  quite  equal  to  his 
task ;  still,  every  place  was  not,  in  any  sense,  even  as  Brixworth. 

This  deficiency  was  most  felt  in  the  visits  to  castles  and  other 
places  of  historic  interest.  Rockingham  had  its  expounder  in  Mr. 
Ulark,  who  illustrated  with  his  usual  masterly  touch  the  architec¬ 
ture  and  history  of  that  most  beautifully  situated  fortress,  with  its 
low  drum  gateway  towers  and  picturesquely  gabled  courtyard,  and 
stirring  memories  of  the  struggle  between  Anselm  and  Rufus,  the 
favourite  resort  of  our  Plantagenet  Kings,  especially  the  ever-rest- 
less  John,  who  found  in  the  dense  forest  behind  it  abundant  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  indulging  their  love  of  the  chase.  But  he  was  absent 
when  the  visit  was  paid  to  the  wide  grass-grown  area  with  its  green 
mounds  and  decaying  bastions  and  low-arched  postern,  which  alone 
mark  the  site  of  the  historic  castle  of  Northampton.  Nor  was 
there  any  one  in  his  place  to  quicken  the  old  walls  with  the  grand 
memories  of  Waltheof,  the  popular  hero  and  martyr,  and  the  trai¬ 
tress  Judith,  the  misshapen  Simon  de  St.  Liz,  their  daughter’s  hus¬ 
band  ;  of  Becket,  '•  in  the  teeth  of  the  Constitution  of  Clarendon, 
appealing  to  the  Papal  see  ”  ;  of  the  constableship  of  the  licensed 
brigand,  the  terrible  Fulk  of  Breante ;  of  the  capture  of  the 
younger  Simon  de  Montfort  just  a  month  before  the  battle  of 
Lewes  turned  the  tables  on  the  faithless  King  and  placed  him 
at  the  mercy  of  his  barons ;  of  the  two  statutes  of  Northamp¬ 
ton,  so  deservedly  famous  in  the  annals  of  our  liberties,  and 
all  the  other  great  personages  and  grand  events  with  which 
the  fortress  is  connected.  The  vates  sacer  was  more  specially  needed 
on  this  occasion,  for  before  another  assemblage  of  archaeologists 
can  gather  on  the  spot,  the  whole  will  have  been  swept  away  by 
the  spades  and  barrows  of  the  navvies  of  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway  Company,  who  have  purchased  the  site  to  con¬ 
struct  a  loop-line  to  Wolverton.  The  sacrifice  of  such  an  historic 
site  is  a  piece  of  Philistinism  disgraceful  to  our  national  character. 
Will  not  the  Society  for  “  the  Preservation  of  Ancient  Buildings  ” 
step  in  to  avert  it  instead  of  grumbling  over  the  roof  of  St. 
Albans?  At  Holdenby  House,  where  “  the  grave  Lord  Keeper,” 
Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  really  “  led  the  brawls,”  incorrectly 
ascribed  by  Gray  to  Stoke-Pogis,  in  galleries  of  his  own  erec¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Clark  was  present  but  silent,  and  though  those  who 
would  might  read  it  in  Mr.  Albert  Ilartshorne’s  excellent  little 
handbook,  it  was  much  to  be  desired  that  some  one  should 
have  told  the  picturesque  tale  of  the  sojourn  of  Charles  I.  after 
his  sale  to  the  Parliament  by  the  Scots,  of  his  arrest  by  bluff 
Cornet  Joyce  and  his  troop  of  horse,  that  “  fair  and  well-written 
commission,  legible  without  spelling.”  At  Althorp  too,  in  presence 
of  the  chief  literary  treasures  of  that  unrivalled  collection — the 
Caxtons,  the  famous  Valdafer  Boccaccio,  the  Apocalypse  with 
its  block  pictures,  the  first  edition  of  Shakspeare’s  Sonnets, 
Johnson’s  Dictionary  with  MS.  notes  by  himself,  bequeathed 
by  him  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  many  other  precious 
tomes — the  party  was  equally  in  want  of  some  one  to 
record  the  memories  of  the  house,  and  to  point  out  the  green 
where  Charles  was  playing  at  bowls  when  the  news  of  the  approach 
of  the  Parliamentary  troops  recalled  him  to  Holdenby.  At  Drayton, 
thrown  open  by  Mrs.  Stopford  Sackville,  “  that  dear  old  place,” 
as  Horace  Walpole  called  it,  picturesque  with  the  picturesqueness 
of  a  house  of  all  ages  and  styles,  which  has  grown  up  j  ust  as  its 
successive  owners  willed,  with  vast  vaulted  Edwardian  cellars, 
stained  by  centuries  of  mould  and  richly  tinted  lichens,  with  its 
long  library  coloured  by  the  rich  brown  and  faded  gilding  of  the 
folios  and  quartos,  and  the  handsome  decorations  of  the  dining¬ 
room  telling  of  the  visit  of  William  III.  in  1695,  while  Venetian 
knockers  of  bronze  hang  on  the  outer  gates,  and  portraits  of  the 
Mordaunts  and  Germains — including  of  course  “  its  diving  old 
mistress,”  Lady  Betty  Germain — and  the  Sackvilles,  covered  the 
walls,  and  the  garden  had  resumed  its  old  formal  beauty,  “  just  as 
Sir  John  Germain  brought  it  from  Holland,”  the  members  were  too 
much  “  transported  ”  with  the  permission  to  “  rummage  it  from 
head  to  foot,”  as  Walpole  did,  to  wish  to  be  called  off  to  listen  to 
anj’’  coaching.  An  excellent  discourse  was  given  by  Mr.  Scriven 
beneath  the  rich  stucco  ceiling  of  the  grand  saloon  of  the  sister- 
house  of  Castle  Ashby,  surrounded  with  a  series  of  grand,  historic 
portraits,  commencing  with  Shakspeare’s  “  valiant  Lord  Talbot, 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,”  and  gorgeous  tapestries,  looking  down  the 
broad  avenues  stretching  away  for  miles  in  one  direction  towards 
Yardley  Chase,  where  Cowper’s  oak  stands  in  picturesque  ruin, 
in  another,  towards  Easton  Maudit,  where  Bishop  Percy  was  for 
thirty  years  vicar,  and  where  he  gathered  the  “  Reliques,”  across 
the  arabesque  flower-beds  divided  from  the  park  by  a  lettered 
balustrade,  devised  by  Inigo  Jones,  with  the  appropriate  motto, 

“  Quoniam  nec  Solomon  in  omni  gloria  sua  coopertus  est  sicut 
unurn  ex  istis.”  If  to  these  houses  we  add  the  singular,  not  to 
say  pedantic,  triangular  lodge  at  Rushton,  and  Kirby  House,  like 
Holdenby,  built  by  John  Thorpe  for  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  now 
falling  slowly  to  pieces  through  the  want  of  the  commonest  care, 
we  have  a  collection  of  noble  old  mansions  such  as  no  country  but 
England  can  show,  and  which  few  parts  of  England  itself  can 
match.  Each,  too,  has  its  history,  which,  if  such  an  arrangement 
had  been  found  practicable,  would  have  supplied  materials  for  an 
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interesting  paper.  Burghley,  too,  was  visited  as  a  final  spurt,  hut 
it  belongs  to  another  district. 

But  rich  as  the  vicinity  of  Northampton  is  in  old  houses, 
it  is  still  richer  in  churches.  Nearly  all  have  been  restored, 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  record  that  the.  work  of  resto¬ 
ration  has  almost  invariably  been  done  well,  in  a  conserva¬ 
tive,  not  a  destructive,  spirit.  The  hideous  deal  “  donkey 
boxes  ”  and  whitewash  of  Irchester,  still  unrestored,  showed 
badly  by  the  side  of  Scott's,  Carpenter's,  and  Slater’s  careful  work 
at  Higham  Ferrers,  Brixworth,  Holdenby,  Earls  Barton,  and  else¬ 
where,  and  pointed  the  moral  of  Lord  A.  Compton’s  introductory 
harangue.  Almost  all  the  new  seating  in  the  restored  churches  is 
of  solid  oak,  following  the  design  ot  the  old  benches,  some  of 
which  usually  remain.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  monuments 
have  in  some  instances,  on  the  plea  of  incongruity,  been  removed 
from  the  walls,  thus  cutting  asunder  the  continuity  of  parochial 
life  of  which  the  parish  church  is  a  visible  symbol.  The  discovery  ol 
the  monumental  slab  of  aformer  vicarand  a  finely-executed  Caroline 
bust  in  the  curious  chancel  vault  beneath  the  chancel  at  Harlestone 
called  forth  a  much-needed  protest,  which,  we  hope,  will  not  pass 
unheeded.  However  ugly  a  monument  may  be,  if  once  erected,  it 
should  remain.  If  it  injures  or  obscures  fine  architectural 
features,  it  may  be  transferred  to  another  part  of  the  church,  but 
that  is  the  utmost  degree  of  removal  permissible.  The  ancient 
monuments  and  sepulchral  eiligies  seen  during  the  week  were  of 
remarkable  excellence.  Few  churches  can  show  such  a  series  of 
noble  tombs  as  the  carefully-guarded  memorials  of  the  Spencers  at 
Brington  from  1522  to  1636.  One  of  the  most  curious  is  that  of 
Sir  Edward  Spencer  (1622),  rising  from  an  urn  much  too  small  for 
the  lower  half  of  his  body,  still  supposed  to  be  contained  in  it, 
clad  in  the  armour  of  righteousness,  with  the  girdle  of  truth 
about  his  loins,  his  hand  resting  on  the  two  pillars  of  the  Law 
and  the  Gospel.  The  same  church  contains  monuments  of  the 
Washingtons,  the  ancestors  of  George  Washington,  whose  coat 
bears  bars  and  mullets  which  it  is  difficult  not  to  regard  as  the 
original  of  the  “  Stars  and  Stripes”  of  the  American  flag.  The 
Chichester  and  St.  Maur  brasses  at  ELigham  Ferrers,  and  the  mag¬ 
nificent  unfinished  pedimented  altar  tomb  on  which  the  latter 
brass  lies — the  uncertainty  of  the  original  destination  of  which  gave 
rise  to  one  of  the  best  sustained  and  most  valuable  discussions  of 
the  Congress — the  remarkable  effigies  of  Ralph  Greene  and  his 
wife,  1419,  in  Lowick  Church,  of  which  the  original  indenture  of 
erection  with  the  carvers  is  still  extant,  testifying  to  a  now 
destroyed  canopy,  and  that,  in  the  same  church,  of  Edward 
Stafford,  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  are  among  the  finest  works  of  the  period 
in  their  respective  departments,  and  would  have  rewarded  a  far 
more  careful  study  than  time  allowed  to  be  given  to  them. 

Northamptonshire  is  the  county  of  fine  spires,  the  noblest  being 
that  of  Rushden,  the  exquisite  proportions  of  which  can  hardly  be 
exceeded,  though  it  is  pressed  hard  by  Finedon.  That  of  Higham 
Ferrers,  perhaps  as  fine,  has  suffered  from  the  rebuilding,  so 
remarkably  excellent  for  its  date,  in  1631.  The  beautiful  spire  of 
Raunds  was  rebuilt  in  1826.  That  of  Irchester  is  somewhat  too 
slender  for  its  height,  and  suffers  from  the  absence,  of  pinnacles 
and  the  flatness  of  the  spire-broaches  from  which  it  rises.  Though 
spires  prevail,  there  are  several  examples  of  octagonal  lanterns, 
which  though  so  rare  in  other  parts  of  England  are  not  very  un¬ 
frequent  here.  The  best  is  that  of  Lowick,  a  kind  of  miniature 
Boston,  of  which  the  effect  would  be  more  pleasing  were  the  lan¬ 
tern  loftier;  as  it  is,  it  scarcely  clears  the  square,  angular  pinnacles. 
The  most  curious  is  that  of  Irthlingborough,  that  architectural 
puzzle  which  still  waits  a  satisfactory  explanation.  Here  a  very 
massive  square  campanile,  detached  from  the  body  of  the  church, 
with  which,  however,  it  is  connected  by  a  large  western  porch,  and 
an  annexed  chamber,  supports  a  tall,  slender  octagon,  more  a 
turret  than  a  tower,  surmounted  by  a  thin  spire  of  lead.  Chambers 
belonging  to  the  college  once  founded  here  are  attached  to  the 
north”  side  of  the  campanile.  The  outline,  when  seen  from  a 
distance,  is  most  curious,  and  cannot  be  said  to  be  pleasing.  Owing 
to  the  lowness  of  the  intervening  buildings,  it  has  all  the  effect  of 
a  detached  bell-tower ;  indeed,  the  square  base  reminds  one  forcibly 
of  the  detached  campanile  at  Chichester.  The  exquisite  little 
Early  English  tower  of  Stanwick  is  also  octagonal,  finished  by  a 
lantern  of  most  pleasing  design,  crowned  with  a  well-proportioned 
fourteenth-century  spire.  There  are  few  architectural  compositions 
on  which  one  can  look  with  more  unmixed  pleasure  than  this 
unique  little  campanile.  Our  space  forbids  our  mentioning  all  the 
peculiar  and  interesting  features  presented  by  the  churches  visited; 
but  we  must  not  omit  the  very  remarkable  so-called  “  strainer 
arches  ”  which  at  Rushden  and  Finedon  span  the  nave  with  their 
rich  perforated  curve,  to  relieve  the  thrust  of  the  transept  walls, 
similar  in  character  to  those  introduced  in  the  lantern  arches  at 
Salisbury  and  Canterbury.  The  pre-Norman  tower  of  Earls 
Barton,  and  the  celebrated  church  of  Brixworth,  received  careful 
attention,  as  they  deserved.  The  similar  tower  of  Barnack  was 
visited.  Thofigh  the  carpenter’s  work  theory  may  have  been 
pressed  too  far,  and  made  applicable  to  all  cases,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  notice  the  likeness  between  the  tall  stone  ribs,  with 
the  intervening  rubble  walls  coated  with  plaster,  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  these  towers,  and  the  ordinary  post  and  pan  work  of 
early  carpenter’s,  and  not  conclude  that  there  was  some  con¬ 
nexion  between  them,  and  that  these  towers,  at  least,  with  that  of 
Barton-on-H  umber,  were  the  work  of  a  builder  accustomed  to 
wood  as  his  material,  and  not  yet  realizing  the  capabilities  of 
stone. 

Brixworth  was  the  scene  of  a  very  interesting  and  animated  dis¬ 


cussion,  in  which,  after  the  Rev.  II.  E.  Gedge  had  with  excellent 
taste  propounded  what  he  called  the  Brixworthian  theory  of  the 
church  having  once  been  a  Roman  basilica,  Mr.  Parker,  Mr. 
Bloxam,  Lord  Talbot,  and  Mr.  Clark  joined.  It  was  generally 
felt  that  Mr.  Clark  was.  in  the  right  when  he  declared  his  opinion 
that  it  was  not  a  Roman  fabric,  but  erected  by  Christian  archi¬ 
tects,  like  St.  Albans  Cathedral  and  St.  Michael’s  Church,  out  of 
Roman  materials  derived  from  some  large  villa  hard  by.  The  plan, 
he  justly  remarked,  of  a  nave  with  aisles,  and  a  square  sacrarium, 
terminated  by  an  apse  communicating  with  the  church  by  a 
narrow  archway,  was  fatal  to  its  being  a  Roman  basilica ;  while 
the  character  of  the  tilework  of  the  arches  equally  contradicted 
its  being  Roman  work,  as  they  were  very  badly  set,  and  required 
mortar  to  keep  them  in  their  place.  The  so-called  “  Roman  eagle  ” 
was  merely  a  piece  of  very  rude  Saxon  or  early  Norman  sculp¬ 
ture.  But,  though  it  be  not  Roman,  nothing  can  do  away  witli 
the  very  singular  and  unique  character  of  this  deservedly  celebrated 
church. 

However,  we  must  hurry  on.  The  Northampton  churches 
— St.  Sepulchre’s,  one  of  the  four  existing  Round  churches 
in  England ;  St.  Giles’s,  with  its  central  tower  standing  on 
crippled  Norman  arches;  St.  Peter’s,  with  its  late  Norman 
arcades  of  wondrous  richness,  cleaned  by  the  hands  ot  Miss  Baker, 
the  historian’s  sister,  herself,  with  an  ivory  paper-knife,  before 
church  restoration  was  thought  of — and  its  external  and  internal 
lower  arches,  about  which  30  much  has  been  said  and  written  and 
which  still  remain  so  unintelligible  ;  All  Saints,  with  its  rich  but 
coarse  Wrennian  domed  interior,  built  after  the  great  Fire  of  1675, 
so  much  admired  by  the  late  Mr.  Petit — these  and  many  others 
deserve  to  be  spoken  of.  But  we  must  forbear  and  also  deny  our¬ 
selves  more  than  the  mere  passing  notice  of  the  papers  read  at  the 
other  sections.  Mr.  S.  Sharpe  effectually  dispelled  the  nonsense 
talked  about  the  mass  of  bones  piled  up  in  the  Rothwell  charnel- 
house,  which  he  showed  to  be  merely  the  mediaeval  surplusage 
of  an  over-full  churchyard.  Lord  Henley  read  a  discourse, 
able,  but  somewhat  out  of  place,  on  “The  States-Generai  ol 
France.”  Mr.  Law  delivered  an  elaborate  defence  ot  Blore  s  re¬ 
storation  of  Queen  Eleanor's  Cross,  proving  the  faithfulness  ot 
the  work  by  early  drawings  and  engravings.  Mr.  Bloxam  gave 
one  of  his  admirable  dissertations  on  the  sepulchral,  effigies 
of  the  county,  which  provoked  some  interesting  discussion,  and 
the  Rev.  R.  S.  Baker  contributed  a  very  carefully  written  memoir 
on  “  The  Nene  Valley  as  a  Roman  Frontier.”.  In  this  the  old 
question  of  the  true  reading  and  interpretation  of  the  famous 
passage  in  Tacitus  (Annul.  XII.  31)  relating  to  the  forts  erected  by 
Ostorius  Scapula  to  overawe  the  still  unconquered  Northern  tribes,, 
with  the  alternative  readings  Antones  or  Anfones,  as  the  name  ot 
the  river  along  which  they  ran,  was  discussed  with  considerable 
ability.  Mr.  Baker  decided  with  Camden  that  the  river  intended 
was  the  Nene,  and  not  the  Avon,  and  against  him  that  the  old 
reading  Antones  was  to  be  preferred.  In  this  last  one  he  is 
probably  correct,  as  we  believe  Anfones  was  excogitated  bv 
Camden  without  any  MS.  authority ;  but  we  must  hold  him 
entirely  in  error  when  he  sought  to  derive  the  name  of  the  county, 
North-antun-sein,  as  it  stands  in  Domesday,  from  the  early  appel¬ 
lation  of  the  river  Nene,  Antona  or  Antus.  It  is  certainly  curious 
that  a  river  of  this  name,  though  in  neither  case  now  called  by  it, 
should  run  both  by  Southampton  and  Northampton ;  but  that  it  is 
a  mere  casual  coincidence,  unconnected  with  the  name  of  the  town, 
is  certain  from  the  fact  that  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  both 
places  are  called  undistinguishably  Hcemtun,  and  that  they  are 
only  two  of  many  other  places  similarly  designated. 


THE  CANTERBURY  WEEK. 

PEOPLE  who  make  the  annual  cricketing  pilgrimage  to  Can¬ 
terbury  a  modern  “  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  ”  wer )  dis¬ 
appointed  this  year.  Mr.  W.  G.  Grace  did  not  come  up  to 
the  very  mildest  expectations.  In  the  match  between  Kent 
and  Eno-land  he  was  by  no  means  “at  home;”  in  the  affair 
between”  M.C.C.  and  Kent  he  was  never  away  from  home 
during  the  innings  of  his  side,  if  a  cricketer's  domicile  is  the 
Pavilion.  His  two  innings  produced  precisely  one  run,  and 
Hearne  and  Mr.  Penn  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  bowling  him  clean. 
The  time  was  when  a  bowler  thus  favoured  would  have  picusly 
treasured  one  of  the  bails  in  a  glass  case,  and  bequeathed  it  to  pos¬ 
terity  as  an  invaluable  heirloom.  It  used  to  be  impossible,  or 
next  to  impossible,  for  any  one  but  that  useful  field,  Umjfire,  to 
get  Mr.  Grace’s  wicket.  When  Umpire  was  tired  to  death,  when 
he  would  have  liked  to  sit  and  give  judgment  in  a  chair  (after 
the  manner  of  the  Fine  Old  English  Cricketer  of  the  song),  when 
his  life  was  imperilled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  short  leg,  then, 
somehow,  Mr.  Grace  occasionally  got  out.  Umpire  braced  himself 
for  an  effort,  and  declared  that  the  invincible  one  was  either  caught 
at  the  wicket  or  “  leg  before.”  Then  would  Mr.  Grace  cast  an  appeal¬ 
ing  and  indignant  look  to  heaven,  like  one  who  expects  some  such 
portent  as  lightning  in  a  clear  sky,  and  would  march,  among  thun¬ 
ders  of  applause,  to  the  Pavilion.  What  has  caused  all  “  the  heavy 
change,”  and  how  comes  it  that  every  puny  whipster  (not  that  Mr. 
A.  Penn  and  Hearne  are  “  whipsters  ”)  gets  his  wicket  ?  Only 
a  few  times  this  year,  and  chiefly  when  he  was  playing  Shaw  and 
Morley  and  all  the  might  of  Notts,  has  Mr.  Grace  been  himself. 
It  looks  as  if  Mr.  Spofforth  had  shaken  his  nerve  early  in  the  season. 
However  it  happens,  the  reduction  of  Mr.  Grace  to  the  ordinary 
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level  of  good  batsmen,  to  the  class  of  Lockwood,  Mr.  Ridley,  Mr. 
Webbe,  and  the  rest,  has  made  cricket  a  much  more  even  game. 

The  Canterbury  week  proved  that  cricket  for  the  time  has  no 
“  champion,”  either  man  or  county.  England  is  no  longer  abso¬ 
lutely  certain  to  win  because  Mr.  Grace  is  playing;  M.C.C.  has 
ceased  to  anticipate  undoubted  victory  ;  and  it  would  not  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  Players  to  recover  their  laurels,  if  the  Gentlemen  had 
not  in  the  Lytteltons  and  Mr.  Steel  more  than  an  equivalent  for  Mr. 
Grace.  Judging  from  the  first  match  of  the  week  alone,  and  with¬ 
out  taking  other  events  into  consideration,  we  might  almost  fancy 
that  Kent  has  a  right  to  be  called  the  leading  county.  People 
who  remember  (it  does  not  need  a  long  memory)  the  decadence  of 
Kent  before  Lord  Harris  gave  his  time  and  energy  to  its  affairs 
must  be  surprised  at  the  success  of  the  shire.  Kent  now  depends, 
almost  as  much  as  Gloucestershire,  on  her  gentlemen,  and  her 
gentlemen  are  not  of  the  semi-professional  sort.  It  is  our  misfortune 
never  to  have  seen  Mr.  F.  Penn  bat  or  Mr.  A.  Penn  bowl,  but 
these  two  cricketers  are  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  team ; 
the  former  going  to  the  wicket  first,  the  latter  last  of  all. 
Or  they  may  be  compared  to  the  greater  Ajax,  who  was 
the  shield  and  defence  of  his  side,  and  the  minor  Ajax,  who 
hurled  the  dexterous  missile.  The  rest  of  the  Eleven  are  chiefly 
Cambridge  or  Oxford  men.  Mr.  Yardley  does  not  now  play 
much,  and  is  no  longer  the  terrible  opponent  who  overcame  Mr. 
Butler,  Mr.  Francis,  and  the  Oxford  Eleven  long  ago.  Lord 
Harris  has  improved  very  much  on  his  undergraduate  skill,  and  is 
a  brilliant  and  tolerably  certain  run-getter.  Mr.  Foord-Kelcey 
has  recovered  the  speed  and  skill  as  a  bowler  of  which  an  unlucky 
accident  one  year  deprived  him  at  Oxford,  and  he  has  added  to 
his  accomplishments  a  habit  of  running  up  large  and  rapid  scores. 
Mr.  Bligh,  of  this  year's  Cambridge  Eleven,  is,  next  to  Mr.  Steel, 
perhaps  the  most  meritorious  of  Freshmen — a  quick  fielder,  and  a 
bat  so  trustworthy  that  many  persons  call  him  “  reliable.”  Mr. 
Mackinnon  has  for  years  been  a  very  useful  batsman;  and  Ilearne 
is,  both  with  ball  and  bat,  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  of  the 
younger  players.  The  precise  uses  of  Ingram  and  Mr.  Tufnell 
can  hardly  be  gathered  from  the  scoring-sheels  of  the  week,  thoueh 
the  latter  on  one  occasion  achieved  double  figures,  and  is  also  a 
change  bowler.  F roru  a  glance  at  the  scores,  however,  we  are  tempted 
to  think  that  Kent  might  have  dispensed  with  two  men,  and  might 
have  played  England  with  even  numbers,  instead  of  employing 
thirteen  against  eleven.  Yet  England  was  so  strong  ou  paper 
that  discretion  or  modesty  may  have  easily  persuaded  the  Kent 
men  to  place  their  trust  in  stronger  battalions.  The  team  which 
represented  England  was  headed  by  Mr.  Grace.  He  only  got 
thirty-five  runs  in  the  two  innings,  but  his  bowling  and  his  fielding 
at  point  are  of  immense  service  to  any  side.  Perhaps  he  bowls  too 
long,  and  he  often  seems  expensive,  but  his  “  analysis  ”  at  the  end 
of  the  year  justifies  his  confidence  in  himself.  Men  lose  patience 
when  confronted  by  his  patient  and  varying  delivery,  and  tempted 
by  his  leg-balls.  Thus  he  took  all  the  later  wickets  of  the  Kent 
men,  while  his  fielding  at  point  paralyses  the  batsman  who  likes  a 
cut,  but  cannot  hit  with  freedom  when  the  two  safe  hands  are 
waiting  like  a  trap  for  the  ball.  The  other  bowlers  on  the  English 
side  were  Shaw  and  Morley,  who  go  as  well  together  as  the  com¬ 
ponent  parts  of  an  effervescing  drink.  Neither  the  swift  nor 
the  slow  Notts  bowler  ever  seems  to  tire,  and  though  both  have 
their  days  of  tribulation,  they  are  the  best  pair  in  Englaud.  The 
Canterbury  week  was  rather  a  time  of  affliction  for  them,  and 
Ilearne  and  Lord  Harris  hit  them  about  with  much  impartiality. 
Still  it  is  plain  that  England  could  not  have  been  stronger  in  bowl¬ 
ing,  unless  Bates  and  Mr.  Steel  had  played,  both  being  most 
useful  bats  as  well  as  difficult  bowlers.  In  batting,  too,  England 
could  scarcely  have  been  stronger ;  for,  even  if  Mr.  Grace  and  Mr. 
TVebbe  were  once  more  unlucky,  there  was  Mr.  Ridley  to  depend 
on ;  there  was  Selby,  perhaps  this  year  the  best  man  among  the 
Players ;  there  was  Shrewsbury,  a  very  rapid  run-getter ;  there 
was  Wild,  who  is  almost  the  most  dangerous  player  now  in 
practice  ;  there  was  Mr.  G.  F.  Grace,  a  vivacious  and  busy  hitter ; 
there  wa3  Flowers,  the  joy  of  Notts.  In  short,  on  paper, 
England  looked  invincible,  yet  Kent  won  with  consummate  ease. 
Mr.  Penn  and  Ilearne,  with  Mr.  Foord-Kelcey  (who  caught  and 
bowled  his  old  captain),  twice  got  rid  of  England  for  scores  under 
two  hundred.  Extremely  steady  play  was  shown  by  Mr.  Ridley, 
Mr.  G.  F.  Grace,  Shrewsbury,  Selby,  and  Midwinter,  but  the  two 
extra  men  in  the  field  must  have  curbed  the  run-getting.  On  the 
other  side,  almost  all  the  honour  and  amusement  of  batting  fell  to 
Ilearne  and  Lord  Harris.  England  was  easily  defeated  by  six 
wickets;  and  the  next  match,  between  Kent  and  M.C.C. ,  proved 
that  the  play  was  true,  not  the  result  of  accident.  M.C.C.  had 
the  same  bowling  as  England,  with  the  addition  of  Mr.  Powys’s 
swift,  but  now  rarely  successful,  deliveries.  Mr.  Cottrell  and  Mr. 
R.  II.  Mitchell  were  good  substitutes  for  Selby  and  Wild;  but 
Kent  would  probably  have  won  by  ten  wickets  had  she  not 
invited  Mr.  A.  Penn  and  Ingram  to  repeat  their  performance 
of  the  first  innings,  and  secure  four  “  ducks’  eggs  ”  between 
them.  Mr.  Cottrell  failed  to  make  one  of  his  monstrous 
scores,  Mr.  Grace  did  nothing;  Shaw  and  Morley  were  of  little 
avail,  and  the  amateurs  of  M.C.C.  were  obliged  to  bowl  for 
themselves. 

Cricket  has  this  year  been  unusually  uncertain.  The  great 
counties  have  now  and  then  emulated  the  feat  of  Oxford  in 
the  University  match,  and  have  made  pitiable  scores.  The 
Australians  lately  got  out  for  59  (disposing  of  their  eighteen 
opponents  for  33).  Sussex,  a  county  in  the  very  deeps  of 
failure,  dismissed  a  strong  Yorkshire  team  for  94,  but  put 


ou  a  wretched  35  and  a  more  wretched  24.  Surrey  has  once  01 
twice  been  scarcely  more  resolute  or  fortunate  in  defence.  The 
bowlers  are  clearly  beginning  to  have  their  turn,  in  spite  of  the 
long  innings  which  were  made  in  June.  There  is  probably  no 
county  Eleven  that  might  not,  on  a  given  day,  find  Lancashire  too 
strong  with  Barlow,  McIntyre,  Mr.  Appleby,  and  Mr.  Steel. 
If  county  matches  were  played  regularly,  on  the  system  of  ties,  it 
is  not  at  all  impossible  that  the  bowling  of  Derbj'shire  might  win 
the  cup.  There  are  some  successful  young  bowlers  among  the 
Players,  as  Ilearne  and  Bates,  as  well  as  among  the  amateurs. 
The  example  of  the  Australians  has  called  attention  to  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  game.  It  is  not  necessary  that  every  young  bowler 
should  try  to  make  straightness  mathematically  certain  ou  the 
Australian  plan.  To  lift  the  hand  over  the  head,  and  deliver  the 
ball  from  a  commanding  eminence,  is  like  the  hard  overhand 
service  stroke  in  lawn-tennis.  It  pays,  but  it  is  not  pretty.  Not 
a  peculiar  style,  but  a  steady  devotion  to  an  interesting,  but  till 
lately  rather  neglected,  part  of  the  game  is  needed.  Fielding, 
too,  demands  a  revival.  We  do  not  remember  a  year  in  which  so 
many  good  matches  have  been  spoiled  and  discredited  by  missed 
catches,  by  slovenly  failures  to  pick  up  a  ball,  by  wild  throwing 
at  the  toes  of  the  wicket-keeper,  or  some  yards  over  his  head. 
Make  good  fielding  general,  and  you  diminish  the  tyranny  of  the 
bat,  the  arrogance  of  the  men  of  averages. 

This  year  has  been  remarkable,  then,  for  taming  the  pride  of 
batsmen.  Hence  should  follow  an  improvement  in  the  game.  It 
has  long  been  complained  that  some  amateurs  are  paid  like  pro¬ 
fessionals.  The  practice  is  not  a  pleasant  one  to  comment  on ;  and 
personal  remarks  in  the  very  worst  taste  have  been  freely  made 
by  writers  who  perhaps  know  as  little  of  cricket  as  of  good 
manners.  The  excuse  for  the  practice  was  the  existence  of  an 
amateur  whose  position  and  skill  put  him  outside  the  ordinary 
run  of  players.  Clubs  could  not  dispense  with  his  aid ;  which, 
again,  could  only  be  procured  on  certain  inevitable  conditions.  'The 
popularity  of  cricket  (and  receipts  of  gate-money)  were  inci  eased 
wherever  this  amateur  went.  There  was  no  reason,  however,  to 
extend  a  practice  based  on  unusual  facts.  There  was  only  one 
player  of  this  kind  last  year,  and  now  apparently  there  are  none. 
It  is,  therefore,  high  time  that  amateurs  of  no  great  ability,  and  of 
manners  often  the  reverse  of  pleasing,  should  cease  to  be  sub¬ 
sidized  by  clubs.  It  is  not  at  all  impossible  to  do  without  them, 
and  it  would  be  better  to  risk  defeat  than  to  secure  victory 
by  encouraging  this  system.  A  county  club  might  perhaps 
pay  the  travelling  expenses  of  all  its  players,  so  that  there  should 
be  no  invidious  distinction.  Men  who  did  not  need  the  money 
could,  if  they  pleased,  double  their  subscriptions.  Even  if  the 
existence  of  a  class  of  paid  amateurs  were  not  otherwise  offensive, 
the  position  is,  in  the  long  run,  ruinous  to  the  prospects  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  “  gentlemen  ”  who  take  money.  What  kind  of 
old  age  do  men  who  live  on  cricket  look  forward  to  P  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  easy  to  dispense  with  them ;  the  experience  of  the  veai 
shows  it,  and  the  discovery  is  the  best  thing  that  could  be  all 
gentlemen-players. 


THE  TKOCADLEO  EXHIBITION, 

n. 

I1E  French  half  of  the  Trocadero  galleries  is  entered,  not  from 
the  middle  of  the  building,  but  from  the  lower  story  of  the 
square  tower  or  pavilion  with  which  this  half,  like  the  other,  ends. 
A  flight  of  steps  takes  us  from  this  lower  level  into  the  gallery.  The 
tower  or  pavilion  is  filled  with  Gaulish,  Gallo-Roman,  and  other 
antiquities,  many  of  the  objects  being  of  singular  interest.  M.  E. 
Fourdrignier  has  sent  a  model  of  a  Gaulish  tomb.  The  skull  of  the 
warrior  for  whom  it  was  made  and  his  bones  are  little  injured. 
His  chariot  has  been  buried  with  him,  and  the  bronze  rings  form¬ 
ing  the  tires  and  naves  are  shown  as  in  situ.  Another  model  of  a 
tomb  is  contributed  by  M.  Morel.  A  large  and  well-arranged  series 
of  flint  and  stone  implements,  and  of  fragments  of  woven  fabric-, 
and  some  curious  ex-votos  in  very  thin  silver  will  be  seen  with  in¬ 
terest.  The  museums  of  Moulins,  Evreux,  Troyes,  and  Lyons  con¬ 
tribute  several  pieces  of  bronze  sculpture  of  the  second  aud  third 
centuries,  an  Antinous,  a  Jupiter,  and  some  wild  animals ;  they  are 
of  great  merit,  and  equal  to  anything  produced  by  Roman  sculptors 
of  the  day.  It  must  alwaj's  be  remembered  that  Gaul  was  in 
many  parts  completely  Roman  as  to  arts  and  manners,  and  con¬ 
tinued  the  sports  of  the  theatre,  the  luxuries  of  the  baths,  and  the 
art  of  metallurgy,  perhaps  to  a  later  period  than  Rome  itself. 
Three  or  four  cases  are  filled  with  curious  gold  aud  silver 
jewelry  from  the  Chersonese  and  from  the  Buda-Pesth  Museum. 
Amongst  these  are  some  curious  spiral  brooches,  or  earrings,  of 
very  thin  flat  gold,  delicately  chased  with  the  point. 

Passing  into  the  long  gallery  we  find  it  divided  into  halls, 
partly  according  to  the  dates,  partly  to  the  ownership  of  the  trea¬ 
sures  exhibited  ;  several  individual  collections  being  shown  in  dis¬ 
tinct  divisions.  The  first  section  contains  a  large  display  of  Greek 
vases,  bronzes,  terra-cotta  figures,  coins,  and  some  busts  and 
life-sized  sculptures.  The  vases  are  of  great  variety  and 
beauty,  and  are  abundant  enough  to  fill  a  large  room  in 
the  British  Museum  or  the  Louvre.  The  fragments  of  bronze 
vases,  mounts,  and  ornaments  of  furniture,  the  small  terra-cotta 
figurines,  and  the  sheets  of  lead  and  bronze  on  which  are  acts 
of  dedication  of  various  offerings  to  the  shrines  at  Delphi,  are 
worth  careful  examination.  M.  A.  Dutuit  exhibits  a  circular 
bronze  cist  covered  with  delicate  figure  designs,  each  chased  with  a 
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single  line,  and  a  cameo  cut  in  white  and  blue  glass  of  two  thick¬ 
nesses,  like  that  of  the  Portland  vase.  In  the  middle  of  the  hall 
a  number  of  fragments  of  a  bronze  chariot,  animals,  parts  of 
wheels,  and  framework  are  set  up  in  their  proper  form  by  M. 
Carapanos.  These  are  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  palace 
of  Diocletian  at  Spalatro.  M.  Julien  Greau  exhibits  an  entire 
court  full  of  bronze,  iron,  and  other  antique  Roman,  Grceco- 
Roman,  and  Gallo-Roman  sculpture,  chiefly  fragments.  Some  inte¬ 
resting  Roman  arms  will  be  seen  in  oneof  the  cases  against  the  right- 
hand  wall.  All  these  objects  are  carefully  arranged  and  classified. 
Passing  on — always  westwards — we  find  a  section  devoted  to 
such  works  of  early  mediaeval  art  as  Frankish  and  Saxon  buckles, 
fibulae,  buttons,  fragments  of  arms  and  armour  of  bronze,  encrusted 
with  enamel  and  ornamented  in  various  wrays ;  a  series  of  knives 
and  keys  (Delaherche),  and  of  seals  (E.  Donge)  ;  an  early  ciborium 
in  the  shape  of  a  dove,  damascened;  and  specimens  of  early  Limoges 
and  Rhenish-Byzantine  enamels.  There  are  several  reliquaries  of  the 
thirteenth  century  ;  and  a  solid  ivory  “  Vierge  ouvrante  ”  of  a  later 
date,  in  which  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  opens,  showing  the  history 
of  the  Passion  in  medallions  inside.  The  reliquary  of  St.  Saens  is 
a  silver  arm  with  filigree  work  and  enamel  of  the  twelfth  century. 
A  number  of  fine  Rhenish-Byzantine  bookbindings  are  set  out  in 
a  central  case,  mostly  from  the  Firmin  Didot  collection  ;  one  set 
with  a  border  of  enamel  plaques  and  cabochons,  a  silver-gilt  plate 
hammered  in  relief  in  the  middle,  is  contributed  by  the  Marquis  de 
Ganay.  Several  cases  are  filled  with  illuminated  MSS.  of  great 
beauty;  among  them  an  Anglo-Saxon  missal  from  the  Rouen 
Library,  and  a  missal  given  to  the  Abbey  of  Jumieges,  1052,  by 
Robert  de  Londres,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Not 
the  least  interesting  is  the  missal  of  John  Talbot,  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury.  It  contains  his  portrait  and  that  of  his  wife,  with 
his  banner  and  arms  and  badge  of  the  Garter.  A  beautiful  example 
of  later  date  is  a  manual  of  the  Ofiiciuin  B.  M.  V.  for  Rouen, 
painted  for  the  Cardinal  della  Rovere  (Julius  II.)  The  Firmin 
Didot  collection  is  of  extraordinary  richness.  Visitors  will  rarely 
have  an  opportunity  elsewhere  of  seeing  so  choice  a  series  of  illu¬ 
minated  books  of  all  the  best  periods  of  such  art.  The  cases  in 
which  these  precious  works  are  shown  spread  through  several  of 
these  mediaeval  courts. 

The  next  se.ction  contains  the  Basilewski  collection.  It  is  a 
complete  illustration  of  mediaeval  art.  The  ivories  fill  a  central 
case.  Four  Byzantine  ivory  chests  (probably  reliquaries)  are 
covered  with  sculpture  in  panels  and  medallions,  some  round,  some 
square.  With  these  are  several  round  carved  pyxes ;  two  consular 
diptychs,  one  bearing  the  name  AREOBINDVS  (of  the  sixth 
century  ?)  These  tablets  were  sent  by  consuls  on  their  appoint¬ 
ment  to  great  personages.  Several  fourteenth-century  carved 
ivory  triptychs  with  figures  and  canopies,  some  coloured,  are  in 
perfect  condition.  There  are  many  fine  Rhenish  enamels,  such  as 
crosses,  candlesticks,  and  two  remarkable  circular  discs,  concentric 
rings  of  enamel  and  filigree  (Byzantine).  A  glass  case  is  filled  with 
paxes  of  various  decoration  and  extraordinary  richness.  Another 
contains  several  mediseval  morses  mounted  with  elaborate  taber¬ 
nacle  work  and  enamel.  There  are  some  specimens  of  minute  wood¬ 
carving  in  beads  of  boxwood,  covered  with  figures,  and  having  figure 
compositions  inside ;  and  in  wood  shrines  and  triptychs  of  the 
schools  of  Nuremberg  and  Augsburg.  With  these  we  may  com¬ 
pare  the  larger  traceried  work  of  several  Flemish  chests  and 
cabinets. 

Among  the  arms  and  armour  we  may  note  a  shield  em¬ 
bossed  with  the  legend  of  St.  George,  a  composition  of 
singular  spirit ;  a  fine  embossed  sixteenth-century  shield  and 
saddle ;  and  several  swords,  two  specially,  double-edged,  gilt  on 
the  hilts  and  damascened  with  legends  on  the  blades. 
There  are  many  suits  of  armour,  mostly  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  both  in  this  hall  and  in  other  sections  of 
the  gallery.  It  is  remarkable  how  rare  armour  of  the  middle 
ages — that  is,  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century— has 
become,  considering  how  durable  the  material  is  and  how  unavail¬ 
able  for  any  other  purpose.  There  was  but  one  complete  suit  in 
the  Meyrich  collection.  Of  armour  of  this  early  period  there  is  one 
suit  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  to  the  section.  A  suit  will  be  seen 
in  one  of  the  glass  cases,  of  which  the  genuineness  is  perhaps 
doubtful ;  as  in  the  first-mentioned  case,  the  edges  of  the  breast¬ 
plate  and  important  lines  of  partition  are  fretted  with  edgings  of 
fleurs  de  lys.  Several  suits  in  these  cases  look  as  if  they 
were  made  up  to  match  certain  original  pieces.  The  cases 
of  MS.  are  as  good  here  as  in  the  section  last  described.  A 
fine  illuminated  Romance  exhibited  in  one  of  these  cases  by 
Baron  Ed.  de  Rothschild,  and  a  painting  of  a  Crucifixion  in  a 
“  Preces  Pise  ”  (Firmin  Didot),  deserve  special  notice.  Portraits 
of  John  Bentivogiio,  Duke  of  Bologna,  and  his  wife,  by  Piero  della 
Francesca,  are  hung  on  the  left-hand  wall.  A  Cleopatra,  in  full 
relief,  in  marble,  is  signed  by  Baccio  Bandinelli.  A  case  containing 
paxes,  contributed  by  Signor  Castellani,  is  more  varied  in  kind  and 
even  more  choice  in  decoration  than  those  filling  a  case  described 
already.  The  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century  enamels  are  of  great 
merit.  Enamels  of  an  older  date  are  usually  either  laid  between  little 
walls  or  ribbons  of  gold,  soldered  to  the  surface  of  the  object,  or 
are  let  into  hollows  scooped  out  (cloisonne  or  champleve).  Those 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  are  translucent,  laid  over 
chased  silver,  the  lines  of  which  are  seen  through  the  vitreous 
material,  or  are  simply  painted  on  copper  in  translucent  colours 
or  in  black  and  white.  Many  fine  pieces  have  both  these  kinds  of 
decoration.  They  are  fiom  Limoges,  and  are  the  work  of  several 
families  of  enamellers — the  earliest  is  named  Penicaud.  There 


are  some  fine  examples,  perhaps  of  three  Penicauds,  in  glass  cases. 
The  later  and  most  famous  enamellers  were  Leonard  Limousin, 
Pierre  Remon  or  Raymond,  and  the  Courtois  family'.  Signatures 
or  initials  of  these  names  will  be  seen  on  several  of  these  pieces. 
We  may  note  in  the  middle  of  the  room  an  Adoration  of  the 
Lamb,  Susannah  and  the  Elders  (L.L.),  and  many'  others  by  the 
same  hand. 

Among  the  sixteenrh-century  wares  will  be  seen  four  pieces  of 
Henri  II.  ware,  a  warm  white  faience  with  minute  patterns,  in 
brown  or  red,  some  with  tiny  modelled  figures.  This  ware  is 
decorated  with  bookbinders’  ornaments,  and  these  have  been 
stamped  into  the  paste  and  the  colouring  matter  rubbed  in. 
There  are  a  dozen  or  more  pieces  of  this  ware  in  another  court. 
We  call  attention  to  them,  not  because  of  their  extraordinary 
beauty,  but  of  their  great  rarity;  not  more  than  fifty  or  sixty 
pieces  are  known  to  exist.  Of  coloured  faience  there  is  a  good 
show,  and  there  are  several  notable  pieces  of  Palissy  ware  (dishes 
filled  with  fishes,  &c.,  modelled  and  coloured  up  to  nature),  and  of 
the  Italian  lustre  plates  of  Maestro  Giorgio  of  Gubbio.  Several 
small  private  collections  are  exhibited  entire  in  various  corners 
and  bays;  one  by  Baron  Daviller,  a  well-known  authority  on 
art  of  this  kind.  Among  his  contributions  we  note  several  good 
ivories  ;  some  of  those  jewels  made  of  baroque,  or  ill-shaped  pearls, 
with  enamel  and  other  stones  which  are  attributed  to  Cellini,  and 
belong  to  the  schools  of  jewellers  founded  in  Italy  and  France  by 
that  great  artist ;  and  some  curious  coloured  wax  modelling 
(Italian).  Signor  Castellani  shows  a  series  of  carved  ivory  and 
gilt  and  painted  wooden  caskets— several  of  remarkable  merit ; 
and  some  Byzantine  examples  and  fourteenth 'Century  Flemish 
work.  In  the  mixed  collection  of  M.  Gavet,  is  an  astronomical 
clock  of  the  fifteenth  century,  chased  and  enamelled;  a  large 
assortment  of  watches,  with  crystal  covers  of  curious  shapes, 
and  several  pieces  of  fifteenth-century  carving.  Baron  Adolphe 
de  Rothschild  has  hereabouts  a  case  filled  with  damascened  arms  of 
various  kinds  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  same  collector  has  filled  a  case  in  the  middle  of  the  court 
with  twenty  pieces  of  mediaeval  and  sixteenth-century  jewel-work 
of  extraordinary  beauty.  They  are  ecclesiastical  utensils  of 
various  kinds  ;  a  reliquary,  with  a  figure  of  the  Madonna ;  a 
navicula  (incense-holder)  of  lapis  lazuli,  mounted  with  filagree 
and  hammered  gold  or  silver-gilt  work  of  admirable  execution,  and 
with  enamel  and  precious  stones ;  three  paxes  of  hammered  work, 
also  set  with  precious  stones  ;  two  others  set  in  enamel ;  a  morse, 
or  brooch,  of  considerable  size,  of  hammered  silver-gilt,  with 
translucent  enamel ;  another,  with  a  composition  of  figures  in 
relief,  and  enamelled  ;  a  little  diptych,  and  two  other  reliquaries. 
M.  G.  Berger  and  others  exhibit  a  series  of  pieces  of  Italian 
majolica  in  various  colours,  and  several  pieces  of  the  modelled 
pottery  compositions  in  relief,  which  are  known  as  the  work  of 
Lucca  della  Robbia.  M.  Andre  shows  portraits  in  enamel  of  a  Duke 
and  a  Duchess  of  Savoy.  These  are  perhaps  the  work  of  P. 
Raymond ;  but  there  is  as  yet  no  catalogue,  and  signatures 
cannot  always  be  seen  with  these  objects  in  their  glass  cases. 
Passing  to  the  sixteenth-century  enamels  contributed  by  the 
museums  of  Lyons  and  other  cities,  we  note  in  the  middle  of  the 
gallery  a  coloured  oval  dish,  The  Judgment  of  Paris  ;  two  ewers 
and  dishes,  signed  J.  L(imousin) ;  a  Last  Supper  in  a  dish, 
P.  R(aymond)  ;  a  Cupid  and  Psyche,  J.  C(ourtois)  ;  large  portraits 
of  Catherine  de  Medicis  and  Mary  Steward,  L.  L. ;  a 
fine  Minerva,  the  Medusa  shield  in  massive  relief,  J.  C. ;  the 
Parnassus  of  Raffaelle,  J.  C. ;  several  saltcellars  and  candle¬ 
sticks,  white,  grey,  and  coloured,  on  a  black  ground  :  and  part 
of  a  set  of  dishes  containing  compositions  of  the  story  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche  with  a  stanza  below  each  composition.  Some  of  the 
largest  and  most  remarkable  (on  this  account,  rather  than  on  that 
of  their  beauty)  are  a  series  of  enamel  pictures,  each  large 
enough  to  fill  a  panel  three  feet  high,  representing  the  twelve 
Apostles.  They  belong  to  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  in  Chartres. 
We  notice  but  a  few  examples  of  these  Limoges  enamels  ;  but  the 
Basilewski  and  Rothschild  collections  are  rich  in  the  productions 
of  all  the  masters  of  name  in  the  sixteenth  century.  There  are 
examples  of  most  of  these  artists  that  can  be  studied  at  home  in 
the  British  and  South  Kensington  Museums,  but  we  have  nothing 
like  the  abundance  of  examples  and  the  excellence  of  the  specimens 
to  be  seen  in  the  Trocadero.  None  of  the  Paris  museums  contribute 
any  of  their  treasures  of  this  kind,  the  law  not  allowing  generosity 
in  those  quarters.  This  rule,  however,  we  must  suppose,  does  not 
apply  to  provincial  museums,  the  property  of  municipalities,  several 
of  which  are  well  represented  in  the  galleries.  We  have  no 
parallel  at  heme  to  these  provincial  repositories.  At  least,  they 
are  but  in  embryo  in  this  country  and  only  in  one  or  two  places. 

Before  we  go  further  through  the  collection,  notice  must  be 
taken  of  the  early  tapestries.  The  French  galleries  are  rich  in 
these  fabrics.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  older  schools  of  Arras, 
to  be  dated  about  the  middle  or  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  are 
sixteen  large  pieces,  perhaps  thirty  feet  in  length  by  thirteen  or 
fourteen  high.  Nothing  can  be  more  complete  and  elaborate 
than  the  designs  with  all  their  details.  They  give  a  complete 
picture  of  the  contemporary  gala  dresses  of  the  Burgundian  court, 
with  embroidery  and  fringes  carefully  worked  out.  1  he  borders 
are  scarcely  less  detailed  and  elaborate  than  the  main  compositions. 
In  some  pieces  legends  are  put  into  the  mouths  ol  the  personages, 
written  in  black  letter,  giving  a  thorough  mediseval  character 
to  many  compositions  so  full,  well  drawn,  and  complete  in  many 
respects,  that  we  should  be  inclined  to  give  them  a  date  fifty 
years  later  but  for  the  costume  and  these  letters.  The  series 
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stretches  from  the  beginning  of  the  French  part  of  these  galleries 
halfway  down,  and  indeed  is  continued  further  in  good  examples 
to  be  noted  hereafter.  They  belong  to  the  Baron  Erlangev,  MM. 
Richard,  Le  Clanche,  Gavet,  Declos,  and  others.  At  Hampton 
Court  there  are  duplicates  of  some  of  them,  the  “  Triumph  of 
Death,”  the  “Triumph  of  Folly,”  and  perhaps  one  or  two  others, 
which  were  probably  part  of  the  furniture  of  Henry  VII.  The  sets 
now  in  Paris,  however,  are  in  far  finer  condition.  The  colours  are 
little  faded  and  the  whole  splendour  of  the  compositions  can  be  1 
appreciated.  With  these  should  be  compared  the  tapestries  referred 
to  in  our  last  notice,  exhibited  in  the  Belgian  and  Spanish  sections,  \ 
in  the  other  half  of  the  building,  some  of  which  are  Flemish  and 
from  the  same  looms,  while  the  two  representing  the  acts  of 
Charles  V.  are  perhaps  of  Spanish  manufacture. 


REVIEWS. 


MOZLEY’S  ESSAY'S,  HISTORICAL  AXD  THEOLOGICAL.* 

THESE  two  volumes  consist  of  reprints  of  articles  and  papers  by 
the  late  Dr.  Mozley,  in  whom  the  Church  of  England  has  but 
recently  lost  an  eminent  thinker  and  writer.  To  readers  outside 
the  limits  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  theological  world  Dr.  Mozley  is 
probably  best  known  by  the  volume  of  University  Sermons  which 
was  reviewed  in  our  columns  two  years  ago.  Till  the  appearance 
of  that  volume  people  in  general  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been 
aware  of  his  great  powers  of  thought  and  expression.  Dr.  Mozley 
was  not  of  those  who  take  the  world  by  storm  and  constrain  it  to 
listen  to  them.  He  had  not  the  physical  gifts  for  swaying  masses 
of  men.  “  The  mere  want  of  power  of  voice  for  intercourse  with 
numbers,”  says  the  anonymous  author  of  the  introduction  to  these 
Essays,  “  the  hopelessness  of  securing  in  large  social  gatherings 
that  fair  field  for  the  expression  of  thought  which  a  searching 
quality  of  tone  and  volume  of  sound  give,  drove  him  to  the 
domestic  circle,  the  tete-a-tete ,  the  privacy  of  his  study,  for  saying 
what  he  had  to  sayr.”  Another  writer  describes  him  as  possessed 
of  every  qualification  for  a  professor  but  one — “  the  faculty  of 
popular  teaching.”  Even  his  University  Sermons,  of  which,  when 
printed,  the  ability  and  weighty  thought  were  at  once  recognized, 
did  not,  as  spoken  discourses,  produce  their  due  effect ;  and  many, 
we  are  told,  who  had  heard  them  preached,  hardly  appreciated 
them  adequately  until  they  saw  them  in  print.  His  vocation  was 
that  of  a  writer  rather  than  of  a  speaker,  and  for  many  years  his 
pen  found  constant  occupation  in  the  periodical  literature  of  the 
High  Church  movement.  The  controversial  spirit  in  him  had 
indeed  begun  to  show  itself  long  before  he  came  up  to 
Oriel  College,  and  passed  under  the  influence  of  Hurrell 
Froude  and  Dr.  Newman.  YVhile  yet  in  the  nursery,  the 
future  author  of  the  Treatise  on  the  Aue/ustinian  Doctrine  of 
Predestination  was  found  disputing,  as  the  advocate  of  free-will, 
with  his  nurse,  whom  he  considered  to  be  led  away  by  the  sophisms 
of  a  popular  Calvinistic  curate.  At  the  more  mature  age  of 
fifteen  his  controversial  powers  were  again  called  into  requisition 
to  defend  the  Creeds  against  the  objections  of  his  sisters’  mathe¬ 
matical  master,  a  disciple  of  the  school  of  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin. 
By  this  time  he  had  made  his  first  acquaintance  with  Oxford, 
having  been  brought  up,  when  only  thirteen,  to  try  for  a  scholar¬ 
ship  at  Corpus,  “  when  his  age  and  boyish  looks  were  fatal  to 
him.”  Four  years  later  he  was  admitted  into  Oriel  College,  and 
there  threw  himself  warmly  into  the  Tractarian  movement,  as  the 
extracts  given  from  his  letters,  full  of  the  sayings  and  doings 
of  Froude,  Keble,  Dr.  Pusey,  and  Dr.  Newman,  sufficiently 
show.  We  need  not  follow  him  through  his  University  course, 
down  to  the  time  (1871)  when  he  was  made  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity.  Of  his  literary  life  we  may  note  that,  after  Hurrell 
Froude’s  death,  he  undertook  the  editing  and  arranging  of 
the  Becket  papers,  which  had  been  left  in  an  unfinished  state 
by  their  author.  His  first  original  paper,  “  Palgrave’s  Truths  and 
Fictions  of  the  Middle  Ages,”  appeared  in  the  British  Critic  of 
October  1838,  and  “from  this  time  his  pen  was  never  idle.” 
When  the  British  Critic  “  fell  in  the  great  crash  of  the  party  of 
which  it  was  the  orga*»”  he  became  joint-editor  of  the  Christian 
Bemembrancer,  in  which  appeared  many  of  the  papers  reprinted 
in  these  volumes.  In  the  Gorham  controversy  he  took  a  line 
which  to  a  great  extent  separated  him  from  his  party  ;  and  from 
thenceforth  he  stood  very  much  alone  as  a  theologian,  not  liking 
the  developments  of  his  old  party,  and  yet  finding  no  other  with 
which  to  ally  himself.  We  cannot  leave  the  “  introduction,”  from 
which  we  have  gathered  these  particulars,  without  noting  the 
good  taste  and  judgment,  rare  in  friendly  biographical  sketches, 
with  which  it  is  written. 

The  articles  now  collected  and  reprinted  are,  as  the  title  tells  us, 
“  historical  and  theological.”  With  the  theological  papers,  which 
make  up  the  second  volume,  we  do  not  propose  to  deal,  except  so 
far  as  to  call  attention  in  passing  to  the  fine  essay  upon  the 
Book  of  Job.  Apart  from  its  religious  views,  it  contains  some 
interesting  and  weighty  pieces  of  literary  criticism.  The  sentiment 
of  revolt  against  the  injustice  of  the  visible  order  of  the  world 
which  expresses  itself  in  the  bitter  complaints  of  Job  is  traced  as 
the  inspiring  thought  of  many  of  the  greatest  works  of  poetry. 

*  Essays,  Historical  and  Theological.  By  J.  B.  Mozley,  D.D.,  late  Canon 
of  Christ  Church,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.  2  vols.  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge  :  Rivingtons.  1878. 


The  comparison  between  those  “  great  philosophical  poems,”  the 
Prometheus  Vinctus  and  Hamlet ,  is  beautifully  drawn  out. 
Prometheus  sustains  the  sense  of  all-pervading  injustice  with  the 
invincible  strength  of  godhead  ;  Hamlet  with  more  of  a  mortal’s 
weakness  ;  but  the  sentiment  of  revolt  and  protest,  awakened  by 
individual  wrong,  is  the  same  in  both.  In  a  less  direct  manner,  it  is 
the  same  universal  sense  of  injustice,  of  unmerited  wrong,  to  which 
the  tales  of  the  wrath  of  Achilles  and  the  sorrows  of  King  Lear 
appeal.  In  the  poetry  of  writers  of  the  school  of  Byron  and 
Shelley  this  sentiment  develops  into  a  fierce  revolt  against  the 
existence  of  pain  and  evil  at  all.  For  the  moral  lessons  to  be 
drawn  from  this  sense  of  the  world’s  disorder,  as  well  as  for  a 
keen  criticism  of  the  Communist  theory,  we  must  refer  our  readers 
to  the  essay  itself.  Our  business  at  present  is  with  the 
preceding  volume,  which  contains  the  historical  essays, 
consisting  of  papers  on  Luther,  Strafford,  and  Laud,  and 
a  review  of  Mr.  Carlyle’s  Cromwell.  This  last  labours 
under  the  disadvantage  of  being  a  review  rather  than  an 
essay.  A  review  is  necessarily  of  ephemeral  interest — if  we  can 
use  such  a  term  in  connexion  witn  compositions  so  solid  and 
thoughtful  as  those  of  Dr.  Mozley— and  when  reprinted  after 
a  lapse  of  some  thirty  years  is  apt  to  appear  rather  passe.  Thirty 
years  ago  Mr.  Carlyle’s  theory  of  hero-worship  was  new,  and  his 
views  on  Cromwell  were  startling.  Now  we  are  accustomed  to  them, 
and  we  accept  his  Silences,  Eternities,  and  Veracities,  his  denuncia¬ 
tions  of  quackeries,  flunkyisms,  and  shams,  as  the  eccentricities 
of  a  great  writer.  The  zeal  and  labour  with  which  Dr.  Mozley 
picks  Mr.  Carlyle’s  theories  to  pieces  now  seem  hardly  called  for. 
We  know  by  this  time,  without  having  it  elaborately  demonstrated, 
that  hero-worship  in  Mr.  Carlyle’s  sense  is  the  worship  of  mere 
force.  When  Dr.  Mozley  wrote  his  review  in  1846,  the  apostle 
of  the  heroic  creed  had  not  reduced  his  own  theory  to  the  absurd 
by  canonizing  King  Frederick  William.  Now  we  are  content  to 
enjoy  Mr.  Carlyle’s  declamations  without  expecting  him  to  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  himself,  or  hoping  to  derive  any  practical  teaching 
from  them.  Dr.  Mozley  examines  them,  inquires  how  a  man  is 
the  better  for  being  told  in  ten  successive  sentences  to  be  a  reality, 
and  triumphantly  asks  how  we  are  to  reconcile  Mr.  Carlvle’s 
assertion  that  “  flunkyism  ”  has  “  gone  about  incurably  sick  ”  "ever 
since  King  Charles's  head  was  cut  off,  with  his  perpetual  repre¬ 
sentations  of  “  flunkyism  ”  as  rampant  and  dominant  in  the  world  of 
to-day.  As  for  Cromwell  himself,  Dr.  Mozley  unsparingly  describes 
him  as  “an  ambitious,  ominous,  preaching  and  plotting,  cloudily 
fanatic,  and  solidly  terrene  soul.”  Whether  he  judges  Cromwell’s 
religious  character  aright  is  of  course  a  question  which  his  readers 
will  answer  differently,  according  to  their  more  or  less  sympathy 
with  Puritanism  ;  but  all  will  admit  his  profound  insight  into 
certain  forms  of  religious  self-deception.  We  wish  we  had  space 
to  quote  the  remarkable  passage  on  the  distinction  between  the 
ethical  and  the  intellectual  sense  of  religion,  or  that  on  “  the  talent 
of  humility.”  Not  indeed  that  we  need  go  quite  so  deep  as  Dr. 
Mozley  does  to  explain  the  somewhat  loud-voiced  humility  of  men 
of  Cromwell’s  type — the  humility  which  makes  a  man  talk  of 
himself  as  “  an  unworthy  instrument,”  and  the  like.  It  is  a  pious 
form  of  self-consciousness,  not  to  say  fussiness  ;  and  though  it  is  to 
be  found  in  great  men,  it  marks  the  man  who  has  risen  to  greatness, 
not  the  man  who  has  been  born  to  it.  Looking  at  Cromwell 
simply  from  an  historical  standpoint,  without  reference  to  his 
religious  character,  we  should  say  that  Dr.  Mozley  is  not  always 
fair  to  him.  The  view  he  sets  forth  is  in  fact  the  old-fashioned 
Royalist  view,  which  attributes  to  Cromwell  the  incredible  far¬ 
sightedness  of  a  stage  villain.  If  we  do  not  mistake,  Dr.  Mozley 
believes  that  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Self-denying  Ordinance — 
that  is  to  say,  before  the  battle  of  Naseby — Cromwell  was  forming 
“a  deliberate,  deep,  subterranean  resolution”  to  get  rid  of  the 
King,  in  whom  he  already  saw  his  personal  rival.  YVe  notice  that, 
like  most  writers  who  take  this  view,  the  essayist  in  his  out¬ 
line  of  Cromwell’s  career  slurs  over  the  negotiations  in  1647 
between  the  King  and  the  chiefs  of  the  victorious  army.  Unless 
these  negotiations  were  pure  comedy  on  Cromwell’s  part,  it  is  clear 
that  at  that  time  he  was  prepared  to  restore  the  King  to  power. 
At  any  rate,  without  taking  them  into  account  it  is  impossible  to 
form  a  fair  judgment  of  his  political  career. 

The  article  on  Lord  Stratford,  though  professedly  a  review  of 
Mr.  Forster’s  Strafford,  is  a  genuine  essay,  such  as  Macaulay 
might  have  written.  The  style  indeed  is  not  that  of  Macaulay, 
the  thought  of  course  still  less  so ;  but  it  has  a  glow,  an  en¬ 
thusiasm,  a  slashing  outspokenness — we  may  add,  a  onesided¬ 
ness,  though  the  side  taken  is  different — which  remind  us  of  the 
great  Whig  historian.  Written  iu  1843,  it  breathes  the  spirit 
of  the  “  Tractarian  ”  warfare  then  raging,  though,  except  for  an 
acrimonious  attack  upon  Ilallam — the  only  part  of  the  article  one 
would  wish  away — there  are  no  personal  references.  One  bit  of 
contemporary  history  brings  before  us  the  young  Oxford  of  1843, 
with  its  hall-religious,  half-sesthetic  worship  of  the  Royal  Martyr. 
“  It  is  a  fact  in  the  trade,”  the  essayist  believes,  “  that  the  demand 
for  engravings  of  Charles  has  almost  drained  the  stocks  of  the 
dealers  in  the  metropolis  and  other  places.”  In  the  understanding 
of  the  constitutional  history  of  our  own  country  we  may  safely 
assert  that  Oxford  has  made  advances.  “  Antiquarians  ”  who 
“refer  us  to  Saxon  Witenageinots,  and  talk  of  a  theory  of  liberty 
which  was  never  obliterated  in  our  national  charters,”  would 
hardly  now  be  treated  with  such  contempt  as  the  British  Critic 
then  displayed : — 

Monarchy  was  the  working  principle  of  the  State  in  those  days  ;  and  it 
is  miserable  trifling,  and  standing  upon  a  play  of  words,  to  assert  the 
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identity  of  an  assembly  of  burgesses  tvho  met  compulsorily,  and  were  dis¬ 
missed  gladly,  because  it  called  itself  a  parliament,  with  the  Parliament  of 
the  present  day — to  antedate  English  liberty  live  hundred  years,  and  pare 
down  the  monarchy  of  Edward  the  First  to' the  model  of  De  Lolme  upon 
the  Constitution. 

_  The  essayist  in  fact  saw  but  half  the  truth.  He  saw  the 
difference  between  the  child  and  the  grown  man,  and  he  therefore 
denied  their  identity.  With  such  views  of  the  English  Constitu¬ 
tion,  it  is  natural  that  he  should  defend  Strafford  through  thick 
and  thin,  except  indeed  in  the  brief  period  when  Strafford  so  far 
forgot  himself  as  to  serve  the  cause  of  liberty.  The  ghost  of  the 
great  Earl  must  have  rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  an  advocate  so 
“  thorough.”  Dr.  Mozlev  to  some  extent  anticipates  the  line  since 
taken  by  Mr.  Gardiner,  who,  though  no  partisan  of  Strafford,  de¬ 
fends  him  against  the  often-repeated  charge  of  “  apostasy.”  Like 
Mr.  Gardiner,  Dr.  Mozley  points  out  that  Strafford  had  hi  s  own 
ideal  of  government — an  ideal  which  has,  and  always  will  have,  a 
fascination  for  minds  of  a  certain  order : — 

bo  advocate  for  the  domination  of  brute  force,  or  an  oriental  despotism, 
wanton,  indolent,  and  luxurious,  he  [Strafford]  wished  to  establish  simply 
an  effective  monarchy — one  that  would  do  its  work — look  after  the  people  in 
real  earnest,  and  feel  itself  responsible  for  their  physical,  moral,  and  religious 
improvement.  If.  he  thought  that  such  a  government,  strong  and  self- 
confident  in  conscious  purity  and  greatness,  would  be  invincible  against 
pressure  from  below,  let  it  be  so  ;  and  let  it  be  called  a  despotism  :  it  was 
a  despotism  perfectly  consistent  with  popular  assemblies  and  popular  rights, 
because  it  undertook  to  carry  the  nation  along  with  it,  to  make  the  popular 
mind  conform  itself,  and  bow  all  hearts  to  its  legitimate  and  well-earned 
supremacy.  The  concordant  will  of  sovereign  and  of  people  combined 
absolutism  and  democracy  in  one  system. 

Unfortunately  this  ideal  is  impracticable ;  and  if  it  had  been 
practicable,  Strafford  had  not  the  tact  and  the  quick  sympathies 
necessary  for  carrying  it  out.  Dr.  Mozley  evidently  enjoys  his 
hero's  “  round  answers  ’’  and  high-handed  fashion  of  dealing 
with  opposition,  and  records  admiringly  the  methods  by  which, 
when  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  his  Council  was  “  tamed  and 
brought  into  something  like  training”  : — 

Strafford  had,  very  early  on  his  arrival,  taken  pains  to  teach  these 
officials  their  proper  place.  .  .  .  The  most  punctual  and  business-like 
man  in  the  empire  when  he  chose,  he  assembled  his  Council,  and  kept  them 
for  hours  waiting,  “  attending  on  his  leisure.” 

Most  people  would  describe  this  conduct  as  equally  ill-bred  and 
injudicious.  Strafford’s  admirers  seem  to  think  that  to  keep 
everybody  about  one  in  a  chronic  state  of  ill-suppressed  rage  is  a 
triumph  of  statesmanship.  So  some  people  think  a  man°a  tine 
horseman  who  by  pressure  of  curb  and  spur  keeps  his  animal  per¬ 
petually  fretting.  The  true  statesman,  like  the  true  horseman,  gets 
along  without  provoking  unnecessary  resistance. 

Happily,  however,  it  is  quite  possible  to  enjoy  and  to  admire 
works  with  which  we  by  no  means  altogether  agree ;  and  the  force 
and  beauty  of  this  essay  on  Strafford  ought  to  secure  for  it  readers, 
even  though  the  subject  may  have  lost  something  of  the  con¬ 
troversial  interest  it  had  five-and-thirty  years  ago.  We  must 
quote  a  fine  and  pathetic  passage  which  follows  upon  the  mention 
of  Strafford’s  sentence: — 

All  was  now  over— the  statesman’s  life,  with  its  troubles,  conflicts,  com¬ 
motions— the  magnificent  storm  was  spent,  and  Strafford  had  one  brief 
awful  pause  before  the  world  closed  upon  him  for  ever.  Year  after  year 
and  hour  after  hour  to  the  last,  the  intensity  and  excitement  of  his  career 
had  increased,  had  within  and  around  him  quickened,  like  tropical  nature 
into  a  glowing  multiplied  life,  an  overflowing  luxuriance,  brilliancy,  and 
PIa3r  of  mind  ;  and  now  in  a  moment  every  thought  had  its  quietus,  aud  all 
was  midnight  stillness  within  the  prison  walls.  But  the  same  high  temper 
and  finish  of  character  which  had  ever  made  him  see  and  bend  to  his 
position,  whatever  it  was,  bore  him  through  his  last  short  stage  as  nobly  as  it 
had  borne  him  to  it ;  now  that  he  could  work  no  more,  he  reposed,  and  life 
over,  addressed  himself  to  death.  Do  we  not  mistake  indeed  the  temper  of 
great  minds  all  along,  when  we  imagine  that  because  they  devote  themselves 
to  the  business  of  life,  they  are  therefore  devoted  to  life  ?  Rather  Should 
we  not  say  that  they  adopt  that  mode  of  (jetting  through  it  ?  Some  trial 
meets  all  men,  adversity  the  pampered,  neglect  the  proud,  occupation  the 
indolent,  and  life  itself  the  great.  The  big  ardent  mind  must  be  doing  some¬ 
thing,  or  it  pines  and  dies,  must  be  filling  up  the  awkward  void,  storing 
time  with  acts,  and  making  life  substantial.  But  take  away  life,  and  the 
worldly  principle  is  over  ;  they  are  no  longer  bound  to  it  than  they  exist 
in  it,  they  do  not  regret  the  loss  of  that  which  thev  only  spent  because  they 
had,  or  love  the  rude  unsightly  material  which  their  skill  and  labour 
moulded.  Life,  the  simple  animal  or  passive,  they  never  knew,  or  felt,  or 
had  ;  nature  gave  them  not  the  sense  or  organ  ‘which  relishes  the  mere 
pleasure  of  being  alive they  never  thought  of  life  itself,  but  only  of  its 
opportunities  ;  and  death  will  occupy,  absorb,  content  them,  if  death  is  all 
they  have  to  think  of. 

On  tbe  essays  upon  Laud  and  Luther  we  have  not  space  to 
dwell.  That  upon  Luther  is  an  acute  and  on  the  whole  un¬ 
favourable  piece  of  criticism.  To  Luther’s  advocates,  says  Dr. 
Mozley  significantly,  “belongs  the  undoubted  fact  that  he  was  a 
great  man ;  to  his  opponents  the  very  awkward  question  whether 
he  was  a  saint.”  The  article  on  Archbishop  Laud  of  course  takes 
a  highly  favourable  view  of  its  subject,  though  Dr.  Mozley  sees 
and  admits  the  Archbishop’s  failure  as  a  politician  : — 

Laud’s  is  an  instance  of  a  great  career  founded  upon  a  dream  ;  a  great 
practical,  powerful,  political  mind,  that  pursued  a  visionary  object.”  The 
high  feudal  idea  of  Church  greatness  which  led  him  through  his  course 
was  an  impracticable,  unreal  one  in  the  great  revolution  of  society  which 
had  taken  place.  .  .  .  Laud’s  movement  was  not  a  popular  one,  and  we 
Know  not  whether  it  could  have  been  made  so. 

At  the  same  time  he  points  out  how  much  of  Laud's  work  has 
survived.  At  the  cost  of  his  own  life  and  the  temporary  downfall 
of  his  order,  Laud  stemmed  the  rising  tide  of  Puritanism  and 
saved  the  Catholic  element  in  the  English  Church.  There  are 
no  doubt  many  who  will  count  this  no  claim  upon  the  gratitude  of 


posterity ;  but  at  any  rate  it  redeems  Laud’s  career  from  the 
charge  of  utter  failure.  The  man  who  arrested  the  English  Church 
in  her  course  towards  Geneva,  and  impressed  her  present  character 
upon,  her,  must  have  been  something  more  than  the  “ridiculous 
old  bigot  ’  described  by  Macaulay. 

.  That  Dr.  Mozley  treated  even  his  historical  subjects  from  a  re¬ 
ligious  rather  than  from  a  purely  historical  point  of  view  lie 
probably  would  not  fiave  sought  to  deny.  Though  this  may  lower 
the  value  of  his  essays  in  the  eyes  of  the  scientific  school  of 
historians,  at  least  it  does  not  diminish  their  interest,  nor  injure 
their  life  and  vigour.  We  have  already  said  enough,  we  trust, 
to  induce  our  readers  to  study  these  volumes  for  themselves. 
They  will  find  in  them  much  that  will  bear,  not  one,  but  many 
perusals.  < 


THE  CHANSON  DE  ROLAND.* 

TjIRENCII  scholarship  cannot  be  charged  with  having  neglected 
the  venerable  relic  of  mediaeval  literature  which  has  come  to 
be  kuown  as  the  Chanson  de  Roland.  This  is  the  fourth  inde¬ 
pendent  edition  of  the  text  that  has  appeared  in  France ;  the  tenth, 
counting  reproductions  of  former  editions,  and  the  eighth  transla¬ 
tion  into  modern  French  ;  besides  which  there  has  been  produced 
at  least  a  score  of  books,  brochures,  and  articles  bearing  on  thehistory, 
geography, structure,  versification,  and  other  features  of  the  poem. 
Nor  has  the  study  been  left  entirely  to  French  scholars.  The 
Germans,  always  to  the  front  in  every  literary  enterprise,  have 
given  three  critical  editions  of  the  text,  and  a  fourth  is  on  the  eve 
of  publication,  while  a  German  translation  has  been  published  by 
Dr.  Hertz  at  Stuttgart,  and  one  into  Polish  by  Mme.  Duchinska 
at  Warsaw.  It  might  perhaps  have  been  fairly  expected  that  an 
English  editor  would  have  made  an  appearance  in  the  field.  It  is 
true  that  a  chanson  de  tjeste,  dealing  with  Charlemagne  (or  Karl 
the  Great,  as  perhaps  we  ought  to  call  him),  has  not  the 
same  historical  interest  for  an  Englishman  as  for  a  German 
or  sff  Frenchman  ;  but,  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  our  interest 
in  this  old  Norman  lay  is  hardly  less  than  that  of  the  French 
themselves.  The  language  in  which  it  is  written  has  an  intimate 
relation  with  our  own  ;  that  the  author  of  the  oldest  redaction  of 
the  poem  was  born  on  this  side  of  the  Channel  would  be  too  much 
to  assert,  but  it  is  at  least  probable  that  the  Turold  or  Thorold,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  its  preservation,  was  an  Anglo-Norman  • 
and,  at  any  rate,  the  princeps  MS.,  to  which  his  name  is  attached’ 
belongs  to  this  country,  being  one  of  the  treasures  of  the  Bodleian 
Library  at  Oxford. 

In  the  opinion  of  experts,  among  whom  M.  Francisque-Michel 
is  to  be  reckoned,  this  is  of  the  twelfth  century,  while,  of  the  six 
or  seven  other  MSS.  which  contain  a  part  or  a  version  of  the 
poem,  the. earliest  is  at  least  a  century  later.  One  of  these— that 
in  the  National  Library  in  Paris — was  in  1832  made  the  subject  of 
a  thesis  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters  by  M.  Monin,  who 
with  an  instinct  akin  to  genius,  detected  in  it  evidence  of  an 
earlier  work.  This  called  attention  to  the  Oxford  MS.,  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  which  had  been  already  mentioned  by  Tyrwhitt  in  a  work 
curiously  described  by  M.  de.  Julleville  as  “  Canterburys’s  Tales  of 
Chaucer,  and  by  Conybeare  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine ,  and  the 
result  was  that  M.  Francisque-Michel  was  commissioned  by  M. 
Guizot  to  make  a  transcript  and  publish  an  edition,  which  he 
brought,  out  in  1837.  M.  Genin  followed  suit  with  a  critical 
edition  in  1850,  succeeded  by  those  of  Muller  and  Boehmer,  and  a 
second  by  M.  Francisque-Michel,  especially  valuable  to  the  student 
by  the  addition  ,  to  the  Oxford  text  of  that  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale,  showing  the  action  of  time  and  interpolation  on  an  old 
poem.  .Then  came  the  elaborate  edition  of  M.  Leon  Gautier,  with 
translation,  notes,  and  glossary,  which  has  been  reproduced  no  less 
than  five  times  ;  and  lastly  we  have  this  of  M.  de  Julleville,  who 
adopts  Muller’s  edition  of  the  Oxford  text,  and  gives  a  translation 
which  seeks  to  follow  the  original  even  in  its  assonances.  It  is 
open  to  doubt  whether  the  latter  attempt  is  altogether  judicious. 
It  hampers  the  translator’s  efforts  at  literality  without  any  com¬ 
pensating  advantage.  The  assonant  rhyme,  that  which  disregards 
the  consonants  and  depends  wholly  on  the  accented  vowels 
is  impotent  as  a  rhyme  to  any  modern  ear  except  a 
Spaniard’s,  habituated  to  it  by  its  employment  in  the  popular 
ballads.  It  is,  in  fact,  essentially  a  feature  of  popular  narrative 
poetry,  and  no  doubt  had  its  origin  in  the  chant  of  the  trouvere 
or  romancero.  The  earliest  narrative  poetry  of  the  Romance  lan¬ 
guages  was  delivered  apparently  in  a  monorhymic  chant,  in  which 
the  same  rhyme  was  carried  on  to  the  end  of  the  laisse,  or  strophe, 
corresponding  to  the  paragraph  in  prose.  But,  as  the  length  of 
this  depended  on  the  matter  or  subject,  even  a  RomanciT  lan¬ 
guage  could  not  always  furnish  a  sufficient  number  of  legitimate 
rhymes ;  and  the  minstrel  was  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the 
assonant,  which,  moreover,  would  be  but  slightly  distinguishable 
from  the  consonant  in  the  mouth  of  a  singer.  Ticknor,  it  should 
be  observed,  is  in  error — a  rare  occurrence  with  him — when  he 
says,  in  his  Spanish  Literature,  that  the  assonant  rhyme  had  its 
origin  in  Spain.  It  appears,  indeed,  in  the  earliest  work  in  the 
Spanish  language,  the  poem  of  the  Cul,  which  is  constructed 
exactly  on  the  plan  above  described  ;  but  the  poem  of  the  Cid  is 
certainly  not  earlier,  and  probably  more  than  half  a  century  later 
than  the  Chanson  de  Roland,  where  the  assonance  is  equally 

*  La  Chanson  de  Rotund;  traduction  nouvelte  rhythmic  et  assonancee 
avec  une  introduction  et  des  notes.  Par  L.  Petit  de  Julleville.  Paris' 
Lcmerre.  1878. 
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prevalent.  Nor  is  this  the  only  instance  of  it  in  early  French 
poetry,  for  it  is  found  in  the  lay  of  the  “  Loherains,  ”  and  the 
fabliau  of  “  Aucassin  and  Nicolette.”  It  is  quite  true,  as  he  says, 
that  the  assonant  rhyme  is  a  peculiarity  which  does  not  prevail 
in  any  literature  except  the  Spanish  ;  but  even  there  its  employ¬ 
ment  is  limited  to  a  very  distinct  class  of  poetry.  None  of  the 
old  poets  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  Gonzalo  of 
Berceo,  or  the  Priest  of  Hita,  or  any  of  their  voluminous  con¬ 
temporaries,  have  recourse  to  it ;  nor  is  it  used  by  the  poets  of  the 
school  that  succeeded  them — the  Marquis  of  Santillana,  Villena, 
the  Manriques,  Juan  de  Mena;  nor  by  those  of  the  Italian  school 
— Garcilaso,  Boscan,  Mendoza,  Francisco  de  la  Torre,  or  the 
Argensolas.  In  fact,  it  is  never  employed  by  any  of  the  re¬ 
cognized  poets  except  those  like  Gongora,  Lope,  Quevedo,  and 
others  who  occasionally  expressly  imitated  the  ballads  and  popular- 
poetry;  the  poem  of  the  Cicl  is  the  only  long-  work  in  which  it 
appears,  and  with  this  exception  it  is  confined  to  the  ballad  poetry 
and  its  imitations. 

It  is  interesting  here  chiefly  as  indicating  a  certain  relationship 
or  community  of  origin  between  the  early  popular  poetry  of  Spain 
and  that  of  Northern  France.  In  one  of  the  most  striking  passages 
of  the  Chanson  de  Roland  the  poet  defines  very  clearly  the  limits 
of  the  country  to  the  inhabitants  of  which  his  verses  are  addressed. 
At  the  point  where  the  tide  of  battle  at  Roncesvalles  turns  against 
Roland,  and  the  Franks  are  borne  back  by  weight  of  numbers  into 
the  jaws  of  the  pass,  the  poet  pauses  abruptly,  as  if  a  new  vision 
had  suddenly  come  within  his  ken.  In  France,  he  says,  there  is  a 
marvellous  great  tempest,  hail  and  rain  and  thunderbolts  and  dark¬ 
ness  at  midday,  and  a  trembling  of  the  earth  from  St.  Michel  del 
Peril  to  Seinz,  and  from  Besancon  to  the  port  of  Guitsand,  and 
men  say  it  is  the  end  of  all  things.  But  they  say  wrong,  not 
knowing  the  truth.  It  is  the  great  dole  for  the  death  of  Roland. 
St.  Michel  del  Peril  is  of  course  Mont  St.  Michel  in  Normandy, 
Guitsand  is  Wissant,  near  Gape  Grisnez,  and  Seinz,  the  reading  of 
the  Oxford  MS.,  should  beyond  a  doubt  be  “  Reins,”  i.e.  Reims;,  the 
reading  of  two  later  copies,  as  the  place  is  obviously  in  a  line  east 
from  St.  Michel.  These  four  points  mark  out  with  curious  preci¬ 
sion  the  region  over  which  the  langue  d’oil  prevailed.  By  taking 
Mont  St.  Michel  as  the  most  westerly,  the  Breton  peninsula  is 
excluded  ;  immediately  eastward  of  a  line  running  through  Reims 
from  Wissant  to  Besangon  the  Teutonic  speech  begins,  and  a  line 
from  Besangon  westwards  will  very  nearly  fall  in  with  the  course 
of  the  Loire,  which  has  always  been  reckoned  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  langue  d’oe.  Few  things  at  all  capable  of  comparison  differ 
more  essentially  than  the  schools  of  poetry  which  flourished  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  Loire.  The  genius  of  the  Northern 
poetry  was  narrative  and  descriptive,  that  of  the  Southern  was 
sentimental.  While  the  trouveres  of  the  North  troubled  them¬ 
selves  little  about  love  except  as  a  motive  of  action  in  their  tales, 
it  was  the  never-failing  theme  of  the  troubadours  of  the  South,  who, 
on  the  other  hand,  rarely  sang  of  war,  perhaps  because,  as  M. 
Demogeot  suggests,  “  la  vie  reelle  en  etait  trop  pleine  pour  que  la 
poesie  aimat  a  s’y  arreter.”  But  what  marks  the  contrast  most 
strongly  is  the  difference  in  method.  So  long  as  they  preserved  a 
certain  rhythm  and  cadence  sufficient  for  keeping  up  the  interest 
and  attention  of  their  audience  the  Northern  minstrels  cared  little 
about  niceties  of  construction.  With  the  troubadours,  on  the  con- 
trarv,  form  and  mechanical  excellence  were  all  in  all,  and  the  art 
of  the  poet  seems  for  the  most  part  to  be  expended,  not  on  the 
thought  to  be  conveyed,  but  on  the  vehicle  which  conveys  it.  A 
ballade  will  remind  an  English  reader  of  what  he  understands  by 
a  “  ballad  ”  in  the  same  way  that  New  York  recalled  Old  York  to 
the  guard  of  the  Light  Salisbury  by  being  so  exactly  unlike  it  in 
every  respect.  The  same  difference,  only  still  more  strongly 
marked,  distinguishes  the  compositions  of  the  troubadours  from  the 
contemporary  poetry  of  their  neighbours  on  the  other  side,  the 
Spaniards,  which  in  almost  every  respect  shows  a  close  affinity 
with  that  of  the  trouveres.  It  is  true  that  the  chanson  de 
gestc  of  the  Norman  minstrels  has  only  two  or  three  representa¬ 
tives  in  Spain,  a  noble  one  jn  the  poem  of  the  Cid,  to  which 
may  be  added  the  curious  “  Cronica  rimada,”  discovered  by  Ochoa 
in  the  National  Library  in  Paris,  and  the  other  rhymed  chronicle 
dealing  in  extenso  with  the  Moorish  wars  of  Alfonso  XI.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  little  or  nothing  on  the  French  side  to  set  off 
against  the  ballads  of  Spain  except  a  chance  specimen  like  the 
ballad  of  “  John  of  Tours,”  which  has  been  admirably  trans¬ 
lated  by  Mr.  Rossetti.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
in  most  cases  a  chanson  de  ijeste  implies  the  pre-existence  of 
a  ballad  poetry,  out  of  which  it  was  formed  by  a  kind  of  process 
of  natural  selection.  An  event  or  a  hero  that  appealed  to  the 
popular  imagination  would  naturally  be  seized  upon  as  a  subject 
by  the  popular  minstrels,  and,  when  the  facts  were  exhausted, 
fancy  would  be  called  in  to  supply  their  place.  Of  the  group  of 
ballads,  lays,  rhapsodies,  or  whatever  they  may  be  called,  thus 
produced,  some  of  course  would  prove  more  taking  than  others ; 
those  that  failed  to  tell  would  drop  out  of  circulation,  those  that 
hit  the  taste  of  their  public  would,  as  we  should  say  now,  come  to 
a  second  edition,  and  those  that  best  fitted  in  with  the  others 
would  of  course  have  the  best  chance  of  survival.  Thus  out  of  a 
mass  of  unconnected  lays  there  would  grow  a  series  with  a  recog¬ 
nized  connexion  and  order,  becoming  more  and  more  homogeneous 
with  time  and  repetition.  When  this  process  began  in  the  case 
of  the  Chanson  de  Roland,  how  soon  after  the  event  the  poem  cele¬ 
brates,  we  have  no  means  of  judging ;  nor  indeed  can  we  tell 
when  the  redaction  preserved  in  the  Oxford  MS.  was  made,  or 
whether  Turold  remoulded  a  rude  old  lay  or  merely  transcribed  a 


version  current  in  his  day.  But  that  the  Chanson,  as  we  have  it 
there,  came  of  some  such  process  is  beyond  a  doubt ;  and  possibly 
the  song  of  Roland  and  Oliver,  “Ki  mururent  en  Renchevals,” 
which  Taillefer  sang  as  the  Normans  advanced  to  the  battle  of 
Hastings  was  one  of  those  that  entered  into  its  composition. 

The  repetitions  which  are  among  the  indications  of  the  con¬ 
glomerate  structure  of  the  poem  may  in  some  instances  have 
been  intentional,  as  M.  de  Julleville  points  out;  but  where  they 
involve  a  contradiction — as,  for  instance,  when  Laon  is  spoken  of 
as  though  it  were  Charlemagne’s  capital,  while  in  the  next  strophe 
Aix  is  mentioned  in  nearly  the  same  terms — the  obvious  inference 
is  that  they  belong  to  different  versions.  The  amplification  of  the 
story  makes  it  probable  that  the  disaster  at  Roncesvalles  began  to 
be  sung  at  an  early  date.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  such  a 
disaster  did  really  occur,  and  that  it  was  one  of  considerable  mag¬ 
nitude,  but  the  only  historical  voucher  for  the  fact  is  Eginhard’s 
account  of  it  in  the  Life  of  Charlemagne,  and  in  the  Annals,  if  indeed 
the  latter  be  his,  which  has  been  questioned.  All  he  says  is  that 
Charlemagne,  after  having  reduced  the  North  of  Spain,  was  leading 
back  his  army  in  safety  when  he  suffered  a  reverse  in  the  Pyrenees 
from  the  treachery  of  the  Gascons,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the 
narrowness  of  the  defile  and  the  thickness  of  the  woods,  fell  upon 
the  rear-guard  in  charge  of  the  baggage,  and  destroyed  it  to  a 
man — Eggihard,  the  Chamberlain,  Anselm,  Count  of  the  Palace, 
and  Roland,  Warden  of  the  Marches  of  Brittany,  being  among  the 
slain.  There  was  no  possibility  of  avenging  the  blow,  he  adds, 
because  the  enemy  dispersed  immediately  with  the  spoil.  In,  the 
annals  of  the  year  778  the  record  of  the  event  is  substantially  the 
same,  except  that  no  names  are  mentioned,  and  that  Charles  is 
said  to  have  returned  by  Pampelona,  which  is  confirmatory  of  tra¬ 
dition  and  romance  as  to  Roncesvalles  being  the  scene  of  the  con¬ 
flict.  Such  is  the  historical  account  of  the  catastrophe  which  gave 
birth  to  the  widespread  legend  of  Roland,  Roldan,  or  Orlando,  and 
all  its  ramifications  ;  “  un  nom  et  quelques  lignes,”  as  M.  Julleville 
says;  adding  rather  rashly,  “  il  est  sorti  de  la  une  epopee 
immense.”  The  trouveres  or  joglars  who  gave  the  first  start  to  the 
“  fipopee  immense  ”  were  about  as  likely  to  have  taken  their  ideas 
from  Eginhard’s  few  lines  as  the  poet  who  wrote 
July  the  first  in  Oldbridge  town 

to  have  got  his  knowledge  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  from  the 
entry  in  Evelyn’s  Diary.  If  they  did,  the  mediaeval  poet’s  license 
was  a  liberal  one.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  the 
romantic  narrative  the  Gascons  are  dropped  altogether,  and  the 
Saracens  made  the  assailants,  although  at  the  time  the  Saracens 
north  of  the  Ebro  were  Charlemagne’s  vassals,  under  his  protec¬ 
tion.  In  the  Spanish  ballads,  except  the  famous  one  which  Don 
Quixote  heard  the  Toboso  ploughman  singing — 

Ill  did  ye  fare,  ye  men  of  France,  in  Roncesvalles  chase. 

Your  peers  were  slain  and  Charlemagne  fell  from  his  pride  of  place — 

the  victory  is  generally  claimed  for  the  Spaniards  of  Leon  and 
Bernardo  del  Carpio.  But  of  course  Eginhard’s  account  is  the  true 
one,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  Basque  ballad  of  Altabiscar,  in 
which,  however,  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  powerful  inducement 
of  booty,  but  the  mountaineers  are  represented  as  inspired  solely 
by  a  patriotic  desire  to  crush  the  Northern  invader.  The  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  story  in  the  poem  is  Ganelon's  hatred  and  jealousy  of 
his  step-son  Roland.  He  is  sent  at  Roland’s  suggestion  to  the 
Court  of  Marsiles,  the  Saracen  King  of  Saragossa,  to  arrange  the 
terms  of  submission  offered  by  the  latter,  and  while  there  he  con¬ 
trives  to  persuade  the  Saracens  that  there  can  be  no  rest  or  peace 
for  them  so  long  as  Roland  lives,  at  the  same  time  pointing  out 
that  they  will  have  a  good  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  him  when 
he  and  the  twelve  peers  with  the  rearguard  of  twenty  thousand 
men  will  be  separated  from  the  main  army.  The  Saracens  act  on 
the  hint  and  follow  Roland  with  an  overwhelming  force.  When 
they  make  their  appearance  the  prudent  Oliver  advises  Roland  to 
sound  his  mighty  horn,  which  indeed  is  no  horn,  but  an  elephant’s 
tusk,  “  olifant,”  as  we  have  been  not  long  ago  reminded  by  a 
passage  in  M.  de  Bornier’s  fine  play  La  Fille  de  Roland, 
that  Charlemagne  at  the  other  side  of  the  mountains  may 
know  the  strait  they  are  in.  But  Roland  says,  “  God 
forbid  that  I  should  be  heard  sounding  my  horn  because  of 
pagans!”  The  Franks  perform  marvels  of  valour ;  but  they  are 
outnumbered,  and  fall  one  by  one,  and  at  length  Roland  reluc¬ 
tantly  winds  his  horn.  Before  help  can  come  Oliver  falls,  mortally 
wounded.  At  last  the  answering  horns  of  Charlemagne’s  host  are 
heard  across  the  mountains,  and  the  Saracens  turn  and  fly,  leaving 
Roland  and  the  Archbishop  T  urpin  masters  of  the  field,  but  both 
in  grievous  plight,  the  Archbishop  wounded  to  death,  and  Roland, 
though  unwounded,  dying,  for  in  sounding  that  despairing  blast 
with  the  dread  horn  he  has,  in  point  of  fact,  blown  his  brains  out — 
Par  les  oreilles  fors  li  ist  le  cervel — 

and  he  dies,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  break  his  good  sword 
Durandal.  Charlemagne  comes  up  breathing  vengeance,  and 
pursues  the  Saracens  down  to  the  Ebro,  in  which  those  who  escape 
the  swords  of  the  Franks  are  drowned.  He  then  destroys  all  the 
“sinagoges”  and  “mahumeries”  and  images  and  idols  in 
Saragossa,  and  carries  away  the  widow  of  King  Marsiles  to  be 
converted.  Roland,  Oliver,  and  the  Archbishop  are  buried  with 
due  pomp  at  Blaye ;  and  Ganelon,  arraigned  for  his  treachery, 
and  proved  guilty  by  his  defeat  in  single  combat,  is  torn  asunder 
by  horses.  Before  the  denouement  is  reached,  however,  there  is  a 
long  episode  setting  forth  how  the  Emir  Baligant  of  Babylon, 
moved  by  the  distress  of  his  brother  of  Saragossa,  came  to  his 
aid,  and  sailed  up  the  Ebro  with  a  mighty  fleet  and  a  huge 
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army ;  but  was  defeated  with  the  usual  completeness  which  was 
the  lot  of  those  who  encountered  Charlemagne.  This  (an 
evident  interpolation,  though  M.  de  Julie vilje  does  not  notice  it) 
was  no  doubt  inserted  by  some  keen  Oarlovingian  partisan,  eager 
to  give  the  Emperor  a  larger  share  and  a  more  prominent  place  in 
the  poem. 

As  may  be  gathered  from  this  rough  outline,  the  Chanson  de 
Roland  is  rude  and  inartistic,  with  little  about  it  externally  to 
tempt  any  one  except  the  specialist  or  student  of  old  poetry.  But, 
like  many  a  tract  of  country  that  looks  grim  and  uninviting  when 
viewed  from  a  distance,  it  has  picturesque  beauties  of  its  own  to 
reward  the  explorer  who  takes  the  trouble  to  penetrate  its^  re¬ 
cesses.  With  all  its  prolixity  and  numerous  repetitions,  the  fight 
at  Roncesvalles  has  the  trumpet  ring  of  the  true  Homeric  ballad 
in  it ;  and  the  deaths  of  Roland  and  of  Oliver  are  told,  with 
genuine  dramatic  force  and  pathos.  Especially  dramatic  is  the 
last  scene  between  the  friends,  when  Oliver,  with  the  dimness  of 
death  upon  his  eyes,  mistaking  Roland  for  one  of  the  enemy, 
cleaves  his  helmet  with  a  last  effort ;  and  Roland,  fearing  that 
the  blow  may  have  been  struck  in  anger,  says,  “  I  am  Roland, 
who  has  ever  loved  you  well.”  “  I  hear  your  voice,”  says 
Oliver,  “  but  I  see  you  not ;  forgive  me  that  I  struck  you.” 
“  I  have  no  hurt,”  says  Roland,  “  here  and  before  God  I  forgive 
you.”  “  So  saying  they  lean  one  to  the  other,  and  in  that  love 
they  are  parted.”  Another  characteristic  passage  is  where  the 
Belle  Aude  of  hi.  Victor  Hugo's  Le  Manage  de,  Roland,  the  Doha 
Alda,  whose  dream  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
beautiful  of  the  Spanish  ballads,  comes  before  Charlemagne  on  his 
return  to  Aix,  and  asks  him,  “  0  est  Rollanz  ?  ’  The  Emperor  tries 
to  mitigate  the  blow  his  answer  gives  by  offering  a  “  mult  esforget 
eschange,”  his  own  son  Loewis  ;  but  Aude  makes  answer  : — 

Cest  mot  mei  est  estrange. 

Ne  placet  Deu  ne  ses  seinz  (saints)  ne  ses  angles 

Apr6s  Kollanz  que  jo  vive  remaigne, 

and  falls  lifeless  at  his  feet.  The  simplicity  here  is  the  more  note¬ 
worthy  because  in  the  redaction  contained  in  the  later  Paris  MS. 
this  episode  of  the  Belle  Aude  is  expanded  by  speechifying  to 
nearly  four  hundred  lines,  furnishing  an  excellent  example  of  the 
development  which  popular  epic  poetry  undergoes  in  the  course  of 
time. 

As  to  the  merits  of  M.  de  Julleville's  edition,  it  may  be  said  that 
it  meets  the  requirements  of  those  who  would  have  the  poem  in  a 
compact  and  elegant  form,  with  an  honest  and  judicious  text, 
which  neither  admits  mere  conjectural  emendation  nor  rejects 
sound  critical  correction,  and  with  prefatory  matter  and 
notes  which  sufficiently  enlighten  the  reader  without  oppressing 
him  with  an  overdose  of  erudition.  For  the  reasons  already  stated 
t,he  translation  which  accompanies  the  text  is  not  quite  so  satis¬ 
factory  as  the  rest  of  the  work,  and  as  a  help  to  the  reader  it  is, 
we  think,  not  nearly  so  efficient  as  the  less  ambitious  attempt  of 
M.  d’Avril.  The  form  of  the  original  is,  indeed,  skilfully  imitated  ; 
but  it  is  often  at  the  expense  of  the  substance.  In  the  very  third 
line  we  find  the  translator  driven  to  render  “  la  tere  altaigne  ”  by 
“  la  terre  immense  ” — a  vague  generality  which  entirely  misses  the 
meaning,  as  the  “  tere  altaigne  ”  inquestion  was  the  “  highland  ”or 
mountainous  region  lying  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ebro,  to 
which  Charlemagne’s  Spanish  expedition  was  strictly  confined. 
M.  de  Julleville’s  geography  is,  indeed,  occasionally  somewhat 
uncertain,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  note  upon  Cordres,  a  town  be¬ 
sieged  and  taken  by  Charlemagne  early  in  the  campaign,  which  is 
said  to  be  “  ville  inconnue,  a  moins  qu'il  ne  s’agisse  de  Cordoue, 
laquelle  est,  il  est  vrai,  a  cent  cinquante  lieues  de  Saragosse.” 
Cordres,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  is  the  modern  town  of  Cortes  on 
the  Ebro,  about  eight  leagues  above  Saragossa.  Again,  when 
Charlemagne  is  said  to  have  passed  by  Narbonne,  a  note  says  that 
“  This  puzzles  commentators,  because  the  route  from  Roncesvalles 
to  Bordeaux  does  not  pass  by  Narbonne.”  No  doubt ;  but  then 
Charlemagne,  according  to  the  poem,  started  from  Saragossa,  not 
from  Roncesvalles,  and  the  road  across  the  eastern  Pyrenees  by 
the  Col  de  la  Perche  would  have  been  in  that  case  a  very  natural 
one  for  him  to  take. 


BY  PROXY.* 

O  INGE  he  made  a  decided  hit  with  his  Lost  Sir  Massingherd,  we 
O  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Pavn  has  written  anything  more  exciting 
than  By  Proxy.  It  is  true  that  the  excitement  is  far-fetched  both 
literally  and  metaphorically,  and  that  there  is  rather  more  than  a 
fair  proportion  of  intrinsic  improbabilities  in  the  story.  But  the 
author  carries  them  off  with  an  easy  assurance  which  makes  us 
forget  for  the  moment  to  scrutinize  them  too  closely.  The  plot, 
although  somewhat  fantastic,  is  cleverly  and  neatly  put  together  ; 
the  various  parts  dovetail  into  each  other  very  naturally,  and 
there  is  no  denying  the  strength  of  many  of  the  situations.  And 
in  developing  characters  which  have  a  good  deal  of  originality, 
Mr.  Payn  presents  us  with  a  series  of  rather  suggestive  psychological 
studies.  One  of  his  leading  personages  has  unmistakably  the 
makings  of  an  unscrupulous  rascal  in  him,  and  in  RalphPennycuick 
a  most  repulsive  nature  is  very  faintly  relieved  by  occasional 
glimmerings  of  feeling.  But  the  temptations  in  which  his  follies 
and  misfortunes  involve  the  more  honourable  and  good-hearted 
friend  who  is  travelling  with  him  open  up  some  subtle  questions 

*  By  Proxy.  By  James  Payn,  Author  of  “  Lost  Sir  Massingherd,”  &c. 
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for  casuistry.  And  if  there  is  considerable  originality  in  the  cha¬ 
racters  and  the  plot,  there  is  still  more  decided  novelty  in  the 
locality  which  Mr.  Payn  has  selected  for  his  opening  incidents. 
Our  romance  writers  are  in  the  habit  of  wandering  far  and  wide. 
They  distribute  their  attentions  between  the  Continent  and  the 
British  Isles  ;  they  go  the  round  of  our  colonies  and  garrisons,  and 
now  and  again  they  actually  venture  to  lure  us  into  an  interest  in 
Indian  subjects.  But,  so  far  as  we  remember,  it  is  altogether  a 
new  idea  to  carry  their  readers  up-country  in  China.  We  do  not 
know  what  means  the  author  may  have  had  of  informing  himself 
as  to  the  interior  of  an  Empire  that  has  been  so  very  little  explored. 
It  is  conceivable  in  these  days  of  promiscuous  travel  that  he  may 
have  paid  China  a  flying- visit.  At  all  events  the  supposition  seems 
not  inadmissible,  if  we  judge  by  his  pictures  of  China  and  the 
Chinese.  It  is  true  that  he  might  take  very  considerable  liberties, 
and  still  set  his  critics  at  defiance.  But  at  all  events  he  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  producing,  on  the  whole,  an  impression  of  life  and 
reality  ;  although  now  and  then  lie  seems  half  to  forget  where  he 
is,  and  to  endow  the  Celestial  dignitaries  with  English  turns  of 
thought. 

Mr.  Ralph  Pennycuick  is  a  man  of  the  world  in  the  narrower 
sense.  He  is  a  widower  with  an  ample  fortune  and  an  only 
son.  It  is  his  chief  aim  to  make  the  most  of  his  life  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  extremely  egotistical  notions ;  and,  while  habitu¬ 
ally  drinking  of  the  cup  of  pleasure,  he  carefully  guards  an  ex¬ 
cellent  constitution  against  the  excesses  and  indiscretions  that 
might  undermine  it.  He  has  snug  chambers  in  the  Albany,  which 
he  makes  his  head-quarters  when  at  home ;  but  he  loves  change  of 
scene  and  society,  and  the  course  of  his  peregrinations  has  landed 
him  at  Shanghai.  There  he  has  planned  an  expedition  up  the 
country,  in  which  his  old  intimate,  Captain  Arthur  Conway,  is  his 
sole  companion.  Conway  fancies  that  he  knows  his  friend  pretty 
well ;  but,  before  all  is  ended  between  them,  he  has  reason  to 
know  him  very  much  better.  He  is  aware  that  Pennycuick  is 
essentially  a  hard  man,  and  indeed  Pennycuick  rejoices  in 
the  sobriquets  of  “  Steel  Pen  ”  and  “  Hard  Pen.”  But  he  believes 
him  to  be  a  good  fellow  at  bottom,  otherwise  he  would  never  have 
consented  to  accompany  him  as  interpreter  on  the  understanding 
that  Pennycuick  is  to  stand  paymaster.  His  disillusioning  begins 
very  speedily,  and  he  is  disagreeably  enlightened.  Penny¬ 
cuick  treats  the  natives  as  “ niggers,”  and  never  bridles  his  tongue  or 
baulks  himself  of  a  fancy  out  of  consideration  for  their  feelings. 
He  makes  a  mortal  enemy  of  the  captain  of  their  boat  by  offering 
an  insult  to  his  pretty  daughter ;  and  F u-chow  has  soon  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  revenging  himself.  The  boat  is  lying  moored  under  a 
famous  Buddhist  temple,  which  the  travellers  are  naturally  tempted 
to  visit.  The  shrine  boasts  of  a  relic  of  extraordinary  sanctity, 
being  nothing  less  than  a  crystallized  drop  of  perspiration  from  the 
blessed  brow  of  Buddha.  Pennycuick,  with  his  characteristic  con¬ 
tempt  for  his  fellow-creatures  in  general,  has  a  conviction  that  every 
Chinaman  has  his  price ;  and  in  that  he  is  not  very  far  wrong, 
although  he  learns  by  melancholy  experience  that  the  theory  may  be 
unduly  pushed  to  extremities.  lie  is  confirmed  in  it  by  the  ease  with 
which  he  bribes  the  chief  priest  to  display  the  holy  relic  to  his  un- 
-  hallowed  gaze.  But  then  an  insane  fancy  seizes  him  :  and  he  acta 
on  an  impulse  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  almost  inconceivable 
in  a  man  of  his  eminently  practical  nature.  He  abstracts  the 
famous  relic  as  a  trophy,  believing  that  under  the  circumstances  he 
may  do  so  with  impunity,  as  it  is  only  exhibited  on  solemn  festivals. 
He  has  reckoned,  as  it  happens,  without  his  host.  The  captain  of 
the  boat  eagerly  seizes  on  an  opportunity  of  revenging  himself,  and 
the  crime  is  brought  promptly  home  to  the  culprit.  Then  follow 
the  tragic  situations  and  those  questions  of  casuistry  to  which  we 
have  adverted.  It  is  clear  that  Pennycuick  must  be  rescued  for  the 
purposes  of  the  story,  and  yet  it  is  hard  to  guess  how  this  may  be 
brought  about.  Death  with  the  most  diabolical  refinements  of 
torture  is  the  doom  of  his  inexpiable  offence,  and  fanatical  feeling 
is  so  universally  excited  that  the  officials,  on  peril  of  their  lives, 
are  bound  to  see  the  sentence  executed.  Otherwise  Penny¬ 
cuick  could  have  bought  himself  out  of  his  difficulty,  which  is 
the  idea  that  first  occurs  to  him.  Had  he  been  a  native  of  China 
he  might  have  purchased  a  substitute :  such  simple  business 
arrangements  are  carried  out  every  day  with  the  connivance  of 
judges  and  gaolers.  Being  unfortunately  a  foreigner,  he  must  pay 
in  person,  and  there  seems  no  help  for  it.  At  last,  after  mature 
reflection,  Captain  Conway  has  a  proposal  to  make.  An  English¬ 
man  must  be  tortured  to  death,  but  why  should  not  he  be  the 
person  ?  Pennycuick  has  expressed  his  readiness  to  pay  an  enor¬ 
mous  ransom,  and  Conway  has  a  daughter  in  England  who  is  un¬ 
provided  for.  If  Pennycuick  will  undertake  that  the  orphaned 
Nelly  shall  inherit  20,000 1.,  the  thing  may  be  arranged.  With  all 
his  hardness  and'selfishness,  Pennycuick  hesitates.  It  seems  shame¬ 
ful  to  leave  his  friend  to  suffer,  even  though  he  is  to  pay 
for  the  reprieve  with  so  much  of  the  fortune  he  prizes  so 
dearly.  But  life  is  sweet ;  the  devil  has  persuasive  arguments  to 
suggest.  Pennycuick  is  assisted  to  escape,  and  Conway  stays 
behind  to  die  for  him.  All  these  scenes  in  China  are  excellent, 
setting  aside  their  intrinsic  unlikelihood ;  and  some  of  them  are 
made  amusing  as  well,  in  spite  of  the  background  of  horrors.  The 
Chinese  are  sketched  just  as  we  can  fancy  them,  cruel,  covetous, 
plausible,  and  servilely  obsequious  to  any  one  who  can  afford  to 
appeal  to  their  cupidity.  Money  effects  anything  short  of  absolute 
impossibilities.  We  have  more  than  a  glimpse  at  the  horrible 
secrets  of  their  gloomy  prison  houses,  where  innocent  witnesses, 
as  well  as  accused  persons,  are  literally  delivered  over  to  the  tor¬ 
mentors.  After  all,  these  are  merely  an  Oriental  exaggeration  of 
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practices  of  the  London  gaols  in  the  days  of  Jonathan  Wild,  as 
they  are  depicted  by  Fielding  and  his  contemporaries.  The  gaoler 
brutally  abuses  his  power  as  a  means  of  extracting  “  garnish  ” ; 
if  the  unlucky  victims  are  poor  or  penniless,  so  much  the 
worse  for  them.  There  is  humour  too,  though  of  a  some¬ 
what  grim  kind,  in  the  profusion  ol  flowing  and  flowery  phrases 
under  which  they  flimsily  veil  their  brutality.  And  Fu-chow,  the 
revengeful  captain  of  the  boat,  is  made  in  particular  cleverly  charac¬ 
teristic.  Bitter  as  he  is  against  Pennycuick  who  has  wronged  him, 
he  shows  himself  honestly  grateful  to  Conway  who  has  befriended 
him..  Yet  even  Fu-chow  makes  his  gratitude  a  matter  of  business, 
and  insists  on  being  handsomely  paid  for  his  services,  although  at 
the  risk  of  losing  credit  for  his  real  kindliness. 

Next  we  are  introduced  to  a  fresh  set  of  characters  in  England, 
where  Ralph  Pennycuick's  son  and  heir  is  passionately  in  love 
with  Conway's  daughter.  It  is  a  pleasant  change  from  Chinese 
dungeons  and  the  cruel  civilities  of  cold-blooded  mandarins  to 
gardens  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  at  Richmond  and  quiet 
chambers  in  Lincoln’s  Inn.  Naturally  the  course  of  true  love  runs 
any  thingbut  smoothly.  Pennycuick,  having  consented  to  save  himself 
like  a  scoundrel,  and  sacrificed  his  self-respect  in  doingso,  desperately 
plunges  himself  deeper  in  the  mire.  On  second  thoughts  he 
regrets  the  ransom  he  has  promised,  and  succeeds  in  persuading 
himself  that  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  pay  it.  It  follows  that  his 
friend’s  daughter,  being  left  penniless  in  place  of  being  enriched  at 
his  cost  as  she  ought  to  have  been,  is  no  match  for  the  heir  to  his 
fortune.  But,  as  we  may  imagine,  the  hardened  and  selfish 
offender  does  not  escape  the  penalty  of  his  crimes.  Apparently  he 
has  redeemed  his  life  for  nothing ;  but  in  reality  he  has  only  ob¬ 
tained  a  brief  reprieve,  and  he  pays  dearly  for  that.  Remorse 
makes  him  utterly  miserable.  When  he  tries  ambition  as  a  cure 
and  thinks  of  entering  Parliament,  he  finds  his  best-laid  schemes 
mysteriously  baulked.  Some  secret  enemy  has  been  work¬ 
ing  against  him,  and  working  only  too  successfully.  He 
figures  iu  painful  and  discreditable  scenes;  he  takes  to  drink 
to  drown  his  wretchedness  ;  finally,  there  is  a  miserable  deathbed 
in  his  chambers  in  the  Albany,  with  only  a  confidential  valet  in 
attendance.  At  length  his  son  is  left  his  own  master,  when  he  is 
happily  united  to  the  object  of  his  attachment.  What  really 
passed  in  China  after  Pennycuick  effected  his  escape  we  leave  our 
readers  to  gather  from  the  story.  The  interest  is  ingeniously  sus¬ 
tained,  and  goes  on  growing  to  the  last ;  and,  although  we  may 
suspect  what  is  to  be  the  explanation  of  the  secrets  that  puzzle 
us,  we  have  no  certainty  on  the  subject  till  we  are  actually  en¬ 
lightened.  And  if  Mr.  Pennycuick,  who  is  made  the  most  important 
person  in  the  story,  is  intensely  and  consistently  repulsive,  if  we 
are  shown  the  more  unpleasant  aspects  of  human  nature  in  the 
passages  between  him  and  Conway  and  the  Chinese,  on  the  other 
hand  we  have  abundance  of  agreeable  relief  in  the  characters  of 
Raymond  Pennycuick  and  Nelly  Conway.  Raymond  Pennycuick 
is  in  every  respect  the  opposite  of  his  cold-blooded  father,  and  we 
cannot  say  much  more  in  his  favour;  while  Nelly,  with  a 
gentleness  which  is  compatible  with  abundant  strength  and  self- 
will  when  it  is  a  question  of  sacrificing  herself  for  the  good  of 
her  lover,  shows  herself  in  every  way  worthy  of  Raymond.  Alto¬ 
gether,  the  novel  is  eminently  readable,  and  if  its  sensation  some¬ 
times  verges  on  extravagance,  we  must  remember  that  the  East  is 
the  land  of  romance,  and  that  a  writer  may  be  permitted  a  certain 
license  when  he  strays  away  into  those  unfamiliar  regions  and 
dons  the  mantle  of  the  author  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 


BARCLAY’S  TALMUD.* 

NOT  a  little  has  been  said  of  late  years  about  the  Talmud. 

For  English  readers  generally  the  word  had  no  very  definite 
meaning  at  the  time  when  the  Bishop  of  Natal  was  charged  with 
undermining  the  authority  of  the  historical  boolts  of  which  the 
Talmud  was  an  elaborate  exposition.  The  title  of  this  almost  un¬ 
known  work  might  be  associated  in  their  minds  with  vague  ideas  of 
ponderous  treatises  not  easily  accessible  and  not  greatly  to  be  sought 
after ;  but  of  the  times  and  the  mode  in  which  the  mighty  tomes 
©f  this  commentary  came  into  existence,  of  the  nature  and  the 
value  of  its  contents,  they  knew  nothing,  and  few  probably  had 
much  desire  to  be  enlightened  on  the  subject.  It  seemed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  something  like  a  popular  interest  in  these  matters  might 
be  excited  when,  in  the  Quarterly  Revieiv,  Mr.  Deutscli  published 
eleven  years  ago  the  well-known  paper  which  seemed  to  give 
promise  of  a  richer  harvest  in  the  future,  and  which  even  in  the 
compass  of  a  few  pages  removed  many  prevalent  misconceptions 
and  furnished  incitement  for  a  systematic  examination  of  these  mys¬ 
terious  volumes.  But  Mr.  Deutsch  rather  overdid  his  part.  Wish¬ 
ing  to  exhibit  in  their  most  attractive  form  the  authorized  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  books  which  contained  the  history  and  set  forth 
the  creed  of  his  forefathers,  he  spoke  much  as  if  he  were  handling 
his  subject  for  the  first  time:  and  yet,  when  he  wrote,  even 
ordinary  readers  might  learn  something  about  it  from  Dean 
Milman’s  History  of  the  Jews,  while  the  scholar  could  betake 
himself  to  the  Latin  version  of  the  whole  Mishna  by  Surenhuse, 
or  the  German  translation  of  Rabe.  Of  the  German  also  large 
portions  had  been  translated,  and  might  be  read  either  in 
published  volumes  or  in  manuscript.  But,  although  Mr.  Deutsch 
made  the  most  of  the  supposed  novelty  of  his  theme,  he  was  even 
more  anxious  to  show  that  the  faith  and  philosophy  of  the  Talmud 
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were  the  highest  that  the  world  had  yet  seen,  and  that  Christianity 
could  exhibit  nothing  surpassing  its  wisdom,  its  tender  and 
generous  sympathy,  its  impartial  righteousness,  its  all-embracing 
charity.  Nor  can  it  fairly  be  denied  that  he  had  some  colour  for 
his  conclusions.  We  begin  to  feel  some  misgiving  only  when  we 
remember  that  eager  admirers  of  Islam  have  in  much  the  same  way 
shown  the  Koran  to  be  the  stronghold  of  all  that  is  merciful,  for¬ 
bearing,  and  tolerant,  and  that  it  is  idle  to  cite  particular  passages 
as  embodying  certain  ideas,  unless  we  can  prove  that  those  ideas  are 
in  harmony  with  the  general  spirit  of  the  book,  and  are  manifestly 
intended  to  be  acted  upon  without  reservation. 

.  The  great  purpose  which  Mr.  Deutsch  had  at  heart  was  to  con¬ 
vince  Englishmen  that  the  Talmud  furnished  the  fairest  field  for 
the  legitimate  exercise  of  the  unfettered  intellect,  that  the  human 
mind  could  find  here  the  best  materials  to  aid  it  in  its  search  for 
truth,  and  all  that  could  satisfy  its  aspirations  alter  an  unfailing 
order  and  a  perfectly  righteous  law.  In  an  article  published 
about  six  years  later,  the  Edinburgh  Review  made  short  work 
of  these  notions  by  speaking  of  the  Talmud  as  the'  most  irre¬ 
sistible  organ  ever  forged  for  the  subjugation  of  the  human  will. 
The  writer  went  on  to  give  a  summary  of  its  contents ;  but 
no  summary,  however  ample,  could  give  any  adequate  idea 
of  their  general  character.  A  reviewer  might  quote  some 
of  the  sentences  which  he  regarded  as  both  beautiful  and 
true,  or  others  which  might  to  him  seem  false  and  mischievous ; 
but  his  readers  would  nevertheless  have  to  take  his  conclu¬ 
sions  for  the  most  part  on  his  authority,  without  submitting 
them  to  a  careful  scrutiny.  For  such  readers  a  volume  which 
would  really  enable  them  to  form  their  own  judgment  would  be 
a  distinct  boon ;  and  we  may  therefore  express  our  thanks  to 
Dr.  Barclay  for  laying  before  us  a  translation  of  seventeen  treatises 
from  the  Mishna,  which  exhibit  in  its  chief  aspects  the  huge 
fabric  raised  by  rabbinical  interpreters  of  the  moral  and  ceremonial 
law  of  the  Pentateuch.  Ilad  Dr.  Barclay  been  able  to  treat  his 
great  subject  with  anything  like  the  animation  and  zeal  displayed 
by  Mr.  Deutsch,  the  gain  would  have  been  great  indeed.  As  it 
is,  his  readers  will  look  rather  to  his  translations  than  to  his  in¬ 
troduction;  and  it  is  well  that  they  should  practically  be  obliged 
to  do  so.  It  is  time  that  the  value  of  the  Talmud  for  the  world  of 
Christendom  should  be  measured  with  some  approach  to  accuracy, 
and  that  we  should  cease  to  insist  on  the  vast  importance  of  this 
storehouse  of  Jewish  learning'  unless  we  have  some  good  grounds 
for  thinking  that  the  study  of  it  may  be  made  congenial  to 
European  minds. 

Dr.  Barclay  has  done  his  work  with  something  of  the  narrowness 
popularly  ascribed  to  missionaries  trained  in  stiif  dogmatic  schools. 
The  treatises  which  he  has  selected  for  translation  have  been 
chosen,  he  tells  us,  because  they  illustrate  Bible  teaching.  The 
phrase  might,  with  advantage,  have  been  more  definite ;  and 
when  he  adds  that  they  “  contain  the  particular  mode  of  thought 
against  which  the  deepest  woes  of  the  New  Testament  are  denounced,” 
we  might  be  tempted  to  reply  that  more  than  one  mode  of  thought 
is  condemned  in  the  many  books  which  make  up  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  that  we  would  gladly  learn  the  special  form  which 
vitiates  the  Talmud.  Here  and  there  Dr.  Barclay  finds  fault  with 
what  may  be  called  the  narrow  view  of  Talmudic  writers,  while 
he  seems  to  enforce  a  scarcely  less  narrow  view  of  his  own.  In 
the  contradictions  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  this  huge  col¬ 
lection  he  is  quite  ready  to  see  evidence  “  fatal  to  its  claim  of 
equality'  with  Holy  Scripture,”  forgetting  the  retort  to  which 
a  like  argument  directed  against  the  miraculous  element  in 
Christian  hagiography  lies  open.  Like  the  lives  of  the  Saints,  the 
Talmud  has  what  its  adherents  admit  to  be  its  legendary  or 
romance  part ;  and  Dr.  Barclay  seems  to  be  angry  with  them  for 
not  treating  it  with  greater  respect.  If  a  wise  man,  say's  Mai- 
monides,  takes  these  histories  and  proverbs  in  their  literal  sense 
and  thinks  them  bad,  he  will  say',  “  This  is  foolishness,  and  in  so 
doing  he  says  nothing  at  all  against  the  foundation  of  the  faith.” 
Dr.  Barclay  implies  that  he  would  be  saying  much  not  only  against 
Jewish,  but  against  Christian,  faith.  It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to 
remind  him  that  a  thinker  so  calm  and  judicious  as  Bishop  Thirlwall 
could  insist  that  traditions  of  a  like  kind  had  no  more  to  do  with 
the  faith  of  Christendom  than  the  rule  of  three  or  the  squaring  of 
the  circle. 

Such  points  of  difference  as  these  are,  however,  of  slight  im¬ 
portance  as  compared  with  the  general  impression  which  is  likely 
to  be  left  by  these  treatises  on  minds  to  whom  they  come  with  the 
attraction  or  the  repulsion  of  novelty.  This  impression  must 
depend  largely  on  the  arrangement  of  the  materials  ;  and  in  this, 
from  his  own  point  of  view,  Dr.  Barclay  is  perhaps  not  less  wise 
than  Mr.  Deutsch.  The  latter  kept  in  the  background,  so  far 
as  he  well  could,  all  that  would  be  least  likely  to  please,  or  most 
sure  to  revolt,  the  Christian  or  European  mind  ;  the  former  gives 
without  comment  the  treatises  which  illustrate  the  methods  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  Jewish  commentators  and  interpreters,  leaving 
his  readers,  if  need  be,  to  cross  a  wearying  desert  before  they  reach 
some  small  oasis.  If  they  have  perseverance  enough  to  carry 
them  patiently  through  the  whole  volume,  they  will  probably  be 
most  of  all  astonished  at  the  growth  of  habits  of  thought  and  ex¬ 
pression  of  which  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  give  but  the 
faintest  inklings.  The  most  intricate  ceremonialism  of  the  Rig 
Veda  or  the  Puranas  seems  plainness  itself  as  compared  with  the 
casuistical  subtleties  and  distinctions  of  the  Talmudic  theologians. 
Expressions  and  passages  from  the  devotional  or  prophetical  books 
of  the  Jewish  Canon  which,  taken  by  themselves,  carry  us  into 
the  purest  spiritual  region,  are  quoted  only  to  be  deprived  of  all 
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their  beauty  and  power  by  some  marvellous  turn  of  thought  which 
turns  the  pure  ore  into  the  dullest  dross.  If  such  is  the  general 
character  of  Talmudic  teaching,  it  is  well  perhaps  that  the  reader 
should  have  to  wade  through  masses  of  dogmatic  puerilities  before 
he  is  refreshed  by  some  portions  (and  they  are  only  portions)  of 
the  treatise  on  “  The  Fathers.”  We  seem  to  breathe  the  air  of  the 
mountains  as  we  read  the  words  of  Rabbi  Simon,  son  of  Gamaliel : — 

“  I  have  all  my  life  been  brought  up  among  wise  men,  and  never 
found  anything  so  good  for  the  body  as  silence ;  neither  is  the  study 
of  the  law  the  principal  thing,  but  its  practice.”  And  again :  — “  The 
duration  of  the  world  depends  on  three  things,  justice,  truth, 
and  peace,  as  is  said,  judge  truth  and  justice  and  peace  on 
your  gates.”  In  the  same  spirit  Rabbi  Tarphon  says: — “  The 
day  is  short,  the  labour  vast;  but  the  labourers  are  slothful, 
though  the  reward  is  great  and  the  Master  of  the  house 
presseth  for  despatch.”  “  It  is  not  incumbent  on  thee  to  com¬ 
plete  the  work,  neither  art  thou  free  to  cease  from  it.  If  thou 
hast  studied  the  law,  great  shall  be  thy  reward,  for  the  Master  of 
thy  work  is  faithful  to  pay  the  reward  of  thy  labour ;  but  know 
that  the  reward  of  the  righteous  is  in  the  world  to  come.”  It  is 
refreshing  to  read  the  g'enial  words  of  Rabbi  Simon  : — “  He  who 
journeys  on  the  road,  meditating  on  the  law,  and  ceases  therefrom 
to  adnaire  this  beautiful  tree  or  that  beautiful  fallow  ground,  is 
considered  in  Scripture  as  endangering  his  life  ” ;  nor  is  there  any¬ 
thing  which  calls  up  any  less  agreeable  feeling  in  the  enumeration 
of  the  forty-eight  things  needed  by  those  who  would  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  law,  among  these  being  an  understanding  and 
intelligent  heart,  slowness  to  anger,  a  sincere  love  of  God  and  of* 
bis  creatures.  To  the  Christian  or  the  Aryan  mind  the  change  is 
as  bewildering  as  it  is  oppressive  when  we  turn  to  the  interminable 
dogmatic  subtleties  and  refinements  which  seem  to  have  furnished 
to  the  Talmudic  theologians  a  life-long  and  unfailing  delight.  On 
the  Sabbath  lamps  may  not  be  lit  “  with  cedar  moss,  nor 
with  unhackled  flax,  nor  with  floss  silk,  nor  with  a  wick  of 
willow,  nor  with  weeds  from  the  surface  of  water,  nor  with  pitch, 
nor  with  wax,  nor  with  castor-oil,  nor  with  the  defiled  oil  of 
heave-offering,  nor  with  the  tail,  nor  with  the  fat.”  Nahum  the 
Median,  we  are  told,  said  that  they  may  light  with  cooked  fat ;  but 
the  Sages  say,  “  whether  cooked  or  uncooked,  they  must  not  light 
with  it.”  We  read  with  simple  amazement  the  comment 
“  When  one  slaughtered  the  passover,  but  not  for  its  eaters,  or 
not  for  those  numbered  to  eat  it,  for  uncircumcised,  and  for  un¬ 
clean  persons?  ”  “  He  is  guilty.”  “  For  its  eaters  and  not  for  its 
eaters  ?  For  its  reckoning  and  not  for  its  reckoning  ?  For  cir¬ 
cumcised  and  uncircumcised  ?  For  clean  and  unclean?”  “He  is 
free.”  “  He  slaughtered  it,  and  it  was  found  blemished.  ’  “  He 

is  guilty.”  “  He  slaughtered  it,  and  it  was  found  torn  in  secret.  ’ 
“He  is  free.”  “He  slaughtered  it,  and  it  became  known  that  its 
owners  retired  from  it  or  died,  or  became  legally  unclean.”  “  He 
is  free,  because  ho  slaughtered  it  with  lawful  permission.”  Not 
less  wonderful  are  the  precepts  for  everyday  life  and  practice. 
u  A  woman  must  not  go  out  with  an  eyed  needle,  nor  with  a  signet 
ring,  nor  with  a  spiral  head-dress,  nor  with  a  scent-box,  nor  with 
a  bottle  of  musk  ;  and,  if  she  go  out,  she  is  guilty  of  a  sin  offer¬ 
ing.”  So  said  Rabbi  Meier.  The  Sages  more  considerately 
“  absolve  the  scent-box  and  the  bottle  of  musk.”  The  casuistry  of 
murder  is  more  astonishing.  The  intention  of  the  criminal  was 
“  to  smite  his  loins,  and  there  was  not  sullicient  force  in  the  blow 
to  cause  death  in  his  loins,  and  it  passed  to  his  heart,  and  there 
was  sufficient  force  in  the  blow  to  cause  death  in  his  heart,  and  he 
died?”  “He  is  free.”  We  may  perhaps  be  amused  as  well  as 
amazed  as  we  read  that  “  bis  intention  was  to  smite  him  in  his 
heart,  and  there  was  sufficient  force  in  the  blow  to  cause  death  on 
his  heart,  and  it  passed  on  to  his  loins,  and  there  was  not  sullicient 
force  in  the  blow  to  cause  death  on  his  loins ;  but  he  died  ?  ”  “  He 
is  free”  (p.  197.) 

Such  distinctions  as  these  may  be  dismissed  without  remark. 
There  is  little  use  in  urging  scholars  to  the  wearisome  task  of  sift¬ 
ing  tons  of  sand  for  a  few  grains  of  gold,  or  in  warning  others 
against  spending  time  on  such  a  quest.  Among  the  former  a  few 
happily  will,  for  the  benefit  of  the  world  generally,  brace  them¬ 
selves  to  the  work  without  incitement ;  upon  the  rest  the  charms 
of  Talmudic  subtleties  and  refinements  will  be  paraded  in  vain. 
There  is,  however,  much  to  be  learnt  by  those  who  will  grope  their 
wav  through  the  wilderness,  and  for  such  Dr.  Barclay’s  volume 
affords  sufficient  guidance  and  help. 


RUNEBERG’S  SONGS.* 

A \7  HEN  the  peace  of  Frederikshamu,  m  1809,  completed  the 
W  separation  of  Finland  from  Sweden,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
great  province  which  had  thus  been  rudely  torn  from  the  mother- 
country  could  not  at  first  reconcile  themselves  to  their  bereavement, 
and  continued  secretly  to  nourish  the  vain  hope  of  restoration.  But 
soon  it  became  plain  to  them  that  Sweden  could  no  longer  hope  to 
be  mistress  of  the  Baltic,  and  that  by  a  geographical  no  less  than 
an  historical  necessity  Finland  must  in  future  form  part  of 
Russia.  A  new  race  grew  up  with  new  hopes  and  aspirations,  in 
whom  the  idea  of  the  great  Porthan — an  idea  which  in  his  own  day 
had  seemed  almost  ridiculous — took  root  and  blossomed.  This  idea 
was  the  social  and  literary,  if  not  the  political,  independence  of 

*  Johan  Ludvig  Runeberg’s  Lyrical  Songs,  Idyls,  and  Epigrams.  Done 
into  English  by  Einkr  Magnusson  and  E.  H.  Palmer.  London  -.  C.  Kegan 
Paul  &  Co. 


Finland.  The  language  of  the  conquerors  was  a  difficult  one, 
understood  only  by  a  small  percentage  of  the  inhabitants,  and  a 
milder  policy  than  prevailed  at  Warsaw  and  at  Revel  prevented 
the  Russians  from  forbidding  or  restricting  the  use  of  Swedish  at 
the  Universities.  Finland  had  always  enjoyed  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  intellectual  vitality ;  for  more  than  two  centuries 
it  had  supplied  Sweden  with  some  of  her  ablest  bishops, 
generals,  and  poets.  The  question  now  was,  how  best  to  con¬ 
centrate  this  vitality  for  the  enlightenment  and  prosperity  of 
Finland  itself.  This  peaceful  ambition  sufficed  to  employ  the 
young  intelligence  of  the  country,  and  to  prevent  any  vain  and 
fatal  effort  at  reversing  the  fortune  of  conquest.  But  the  memo¬ 
ries  of  the  war,  even  because  they  were  so  utterly  hopeless,  took  a 
sacred  and  classic  character  at  once,  and  formed  a  serious  basis  on 
which  the  education  of  the  next  generation  was  founded.  The 
names  of  the  great  generals  who  had  fought  on  the  Swedish  side 
and  had  fallen — the  names  of  Aldercreutz,  Sandels,  and  Dobeln — 
had  a  magical  significance  in  the  ears  of  this  mournful  and  imagi¬ 
native  people.  Around  the  veterans  that  survived  the  war  there 
gathered  a  kind  of  romance,  and  youths  and  maidens  would 
cluster  round  them  in  the  summer  evenings  to  hear  for  the  hun¬ 
dredth  time  the  story  of  the  fall  of  Sveaborg,  of  the  bloody  day 
on  the  meadows  of  Oravais,  of  the  hopeless  fight  by  Idensalmi 
Church.  It  was  in  1820  that  a  young  Finnish  student  listened  to 
the  stories  of  such  an  old  soldier  at  Ruovesi.  lie  himself,  a  child 
of  four,  had  seen  the  great  Dobeln  in  the  streets  of  his  birthplace, 
Jakobs  tad,  in  1808;  and  there  rose  in  him  the  desire  of  crystal¬ 
lizing  these  tales  of  patriotism,  before  they  could  fade,  into  the 
undying  form  of  poetic  art. 

The  young  man  who  was  thus  unconsciously  preparing  himself 
to  be  the  representative  of  the  Finnish  nation,  the  centre  around 
whom  all  the  hopes  and  ambitions  of  his  country  should  revolve,  was 
named  Jakob  Ludvig  Runeberg.  His  father  was  a  captain  in  the 
merchant  service,  whose  slender  means  were  straitened  painfully  by 
the  presence  of  six  children,  of  whom  our  poet  was  the  eldest. 
The  latter  was  adopted,  for  the  relief  of  this  pressure  at  home,  by 
an  uncle  at  Uleaborg,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  went  to 
the  University  of  Abo,  where  he  remained  until  1827.  Till  he 
entered  his  twenty-fifth  year  the  youug  Runeberg  showed  no  great 
precocity  of  genius ;  he  rhymed  freshly  and  pleasantly  in  the 
manner  of  Franzen,  at  that  time  the  leading  poet  of  Finland.  0  As 
a  matter  of  fact  these  seaport  towns,  Jakobstad,  Uleftborg,  Abo, 
with  their  cosmopolitan  character,  did  not  strongly  attract 
or  move  him.  But  one  warm  autumn  afternoon  in  1827 
the  city  of  Abo  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  never  again  to  take 
its  old  position  as  the  head  of  culture  in  Finland.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  migrated  to  Helsingfors;  but  Runeberg,  who  had  just 
been  made  doctor  of  philosophy,  determined  to  seek  his  fortunes 
elsewhere.  He  accepted  a  tutorship  in  a  house  far  away  at 
Saarijarvi,  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  burying  himself  among 
the  lakes  and  forests,  and  studying  the  primeval  life  of  the  peasants 
to  its  most  intimate  features.  For  three  years  he  held  himself 
thus  in  voluntary  exile,  developing  his  genius  with  incredible 
rapidity.  When  he  reappeared  in  civilized  society  he  brought 
with  him  the  credentials  which  were  to  give  him  the  foremost 
place  among  the  Scandinavian  writers  of  his  age.  Like  Goethe, 
he  was  greatly  impressed  by  some  extracts  which  he  saw  taken 
from  Servian  folk-songs,  and  he  translated  into  Swedish  a  whole 
collection  of  these.  But  what  was  more  important  was  that  during 
his  stay  at  Saarijarvi  he  wrote  his  national  epic  of  Elgskyttarne,llTh.ei 
Elk  Hunters,”  perhaps  the  most  original  and  powerful  single  poem 
existing  in  the  Swedish  language.  In  this  poem  we  see  the  genuine 
Finlander  of  the  woods,  with  his  rough  and  Homeric  hospitality,  his 
habitual  melancholy,  his  fits  of  wild  humour,  set  in  a  landscape, 
painted  in  the  most  vivid  colours,  with  endless  winding  lake  and 
hanging  forest,  a  vast  monotony  of  mountain,  wood,  and  water. 
It  was  a  very  singular  thing  that  this  new  and  untutored  poet, 
rising  in  the  midst  of  a  romantic  people  and  in  a  romantic  age, 
had  nothing  in  common  with  the  prevailing  romanticism.  In 
Germany,  in  France,  in  Sweden  the  young  poets  were  all  en 
costume  d'orgie,  and  Finland,  of  course,  imitated  its  greater 
neighbours.  But  from  the  first  Runeberg  was  realistic  and  classic  ; 
he  had  no  sympathy,  indeed,  with  the  pseudo-antique  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  but  the  veritable  art  of  ancient  Greece  fascinated 
and  possessed  him.  He  had  a  passionate  love  of  form  aud  a  sense  of 
the  dignity  and  harmony  of  art ;  his  poems  are  remarkable  for 
their  breadth  of  style,  and  when  he  is  at  his  best  he  reminds  us 
most  of  Homer.  Among  Scandinavians  there  is  only  one  man 
with  whom  he  is  in  communion  ;  and  that  is  not  a  poet  at  all,  but 
the  sculptor  Thorwaldsen.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
next  generation  this  passion  for  form  has  taken  its  more  obvious 
direction.  The  eldest  son  of  the  poet,  Walter  Runeberg,  has  at¬ 
tained  more  eminence  as  a  sculptor  than  any  of  his  countrymen ; 
an  excellent  work  of  his  is  to  be  found  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  this 
year. 

In  1 830  Runeberg  received  the  chair  of  Roman  Literature  at 
the  University  of  Helsingfors.  He  married  the  daughter  of  the 
Archbishop  ; '  he  edited  a  leading  newspaper ;  he  published  one 
brilliant  volume  of  poems  after  another.  But  he  never  forgot  the 
early  ambition  of  his  vouth,  and,  as  he  found  the  stories  of  the 
war  of  independence  slowly  slipping  out  of  men’s  memories,  he 
determined  to  give  them  a  lasting  record.  Already,  in  the  story 
of  the  fire-arm  in  the  second  book  of  Elgskyttarne,  in  the  episode 
of  Potemkin  in  the  romance  of  Nadeschila,  and  elsewhere  in  his 
works,  he  had  incidentally  introduced  scenes  from  the  war ;  but 
he  was  now  about  to  dedicate  an  entire  book  to  this  truly  national 
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and  inspiring  theme.  In  1 848  appeared  the  first  part  of  Fiinrik  Stdls 
Sdgner  (“Ensign  StSl’s  Tales”).  The  whole  collection  forms  a  cycle 
oi  thirty-four  songs  and  ballads,  supposed  to  be  sung  by  an  old 
veteran  who  served  as  ensign  under  the  Swedish  generals  in  1808. 
The  series  commences  with  the  song  that  has  become  the  Finnish 
national  anthem,  and  the  very  “  Marseillaise  ”  of  Scandinavian 
sentiment: — 

Vart  land,  vart  land,  v3rt  fosterland, 

Ljud  hijgt,  o  dyra  ord  ! 

Ej  lyfts  en  liojd  mot  liimlens  rand, 

Ej  siinks  en  dal,  ej  skoljs  en  strand, 

Mer  iilskad  an  var  bygd  i  nord, 

An  vara  fiiders  jord. 

The  cycle  continues  with  one  clear  picture  of  patriotic  heroism 
H-fter  another.  In  the  rich,  sonorous  Swedish  verse  we  learn  to 
recognize  the  features  of  the  famous  men  and  women  that  the  war 
time  produced  ;  the  village  girl  who  weeps  and  will  not  be  com¬ 
forted  because  her  sweetheart  has  come  back  to  her  unwounded  ; 
the  drummer-boy  who  congratulates  himself  on  having  attained 
the  fighting  age  of  fifteen  years ;  Sven  Dufva,  the  stupid  sergeant, 
with  his  one  blind  thought  of  duty ;  and  we  understand  how  it 
was  that  this  book  raised  Runeberg  at  once  to  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  popularity  in  Finland.  There  never  was  such  a  success  as  this 
book  had;  noble  and  peasant,  high-born  and  low-born,  alike 
accepted  with  tears  of  enthusiasm  these  ballads,  in  which  the 
most  romantic  and  most  melancholy  period  of  the  nation’s  history 
was  embalmed.  When  in  later  life  the  poet  settled  in  the  little 
town  of  BorgS,  where  he  died  last  year,  it  became  a  byword  with 
the  people  that  Finland’s  head  might  be  at  Helsingfors,  but  its 
heart  beat  at  BorgS. 

Of  the  masterpieces  of  this  healthy  and  primitive  genius,  on  one 
side  of  his  nature  so  remote  from  our  busy  age,  and  on  the  other 
side  so  close  to  its  realistic  and  popular  tendencies,  Messrs.  Mag- 
nusson  and  Palmer  have  not,  in  the  volume  before  us,  attempted 
to  give  us  any  examples.  They  have  restricted  themselves  to  the 
translation  of  Buneberg’s  minor  poems,  carefully  eschewing  all 
that  does  not  fall  within  the  compass  of  a  short  lyric.  The  mis¬ 
cellaneous  and  occasional  pieces  of  Runeberg,  however,  are  far  from 
representing  the  most  powerful  or  original  side  of  his  poetical 
work.  They  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  reproduce  in  English,  on 
account  of  their  abundance  of  feminine  rhymes,  and  also  in  some 
measure  on  account  of  the  frequent  practice  among  Swedish  poets, 
and  Runeberg  in  particular,  of  writing  in  trochees  instead  of 
iambics.  A  long  line  in  trochees  is  rarely  attempted  in  English ; 
and,  unless  treated  by  a  master  of  versification,  it  is  apt  to  be  fiat 
and  poor.  The  present  translators,  in  their  laudable  ambition  to 
reproduce  the  exact  form  of  the  original,  have  been  painfully 
cramped  by  the  necessity  of  using  trochees.  Here  is  an  example 
of  a  little  poem,  bright  and  interesting  in  subject,  but  spoiled  to 
the  ear  by  the  weakness  of  the  verse : — 

In  the  field,  as  golden  sheaves  I  tied  up, 

Stood  heside  me  there  the  youthful  Adolf, 

In  his  hand  he  held  a  scythe,  his  gun  was 
Leaning  ’gainst  a  stump  upon  the  border; 

But  within  the  marsh  that  lay  below  it, 

Near  the  strand,  a  teal  cried  in  the  rushes. 

To  the  gun  then  sprang  the  brave  young  sportsman  ; 

But  his  arm  I  seized,  at  once,  and  prayed  him  : 

“  Let  alone  the  poor  teal,  do,  my  Adolf ! 

Leave  her  undisturbed  if  but  for  my  salve.” 

Instantly  his  gun  he  put  aside  then, 

And  took  to  his  scythe  as  glad  as  ever. 

But  within  my  mind  I  often  ponder  : 

Strange  indeed  is  he,  the  handsome  Adolf; 

For  a  friendly  word  from  my  lips  falling, 

Leaves  he  what  his  heart  doth  most  delight  in  ; 

If  my  eyes  throw  hearty  glances  at  him 
He  does  gladly  what  he  once  avoided, 

For  a  friendly  kiss  and  fond  embraces, 

I  believe,  he’d  go  through  fire  and  water. 

As  an  example  of  the  translators’  success  when  les3  trammelled 
by  difficulties  of  measure  we  may  quote  “  Tlie  Bird-Catcher,”  only 
lamenting  that  the  arch  grace  of  the  two  last  lines  has  been  lost 
by  the  abrupt  turn  given  to  them  in  the  English  version.  The 
original  is  quaint  and  naive,  but  not  grotesque : — 

I  walk  along  the  woodland  ways. 

And  up  in  fir  and  pine  I  gaze, 

And  oft  enough  the  birds  I  see, 

But  none  fly  near  to  me. 

They  all  appear  to  fly  away 
Whene’er  my  trap  I  chance  to  lay. 

And  empty-handed,  as  I  come, 

I  have  to  wend  towards  home. 

I  ought  to  see  with  grief  and  dread 
How  badly  has  my  fowling  sped  ; 

But  let  it  fail  me  as  it  will, 

I  am  contented  still. 

One  snare,  I  still  have  left  behind, 

I  never  yet  did  empty  find, 

As  glad  the  bird  for  it  will  make, 

As  I  the  same  shall  take. 

And  when  to-night  my  home  is  made. 

For  that  bird  shall  my  trap  be  laid, 

That  bird’s  name  is  my  girl — my  lap 
Is  that  girl’s  very  trap. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  care  of  the  translators,  who  have  cer¬ 
tainly  expended  on  their  labour  a  great  deal  of  scholarship,  should 
not  have  been  rewarded  with  more  definite  success.  But  it  must 
in  truth  be  said  that  the  versification  is  rarely  as  good  as  it 


should  be,  and  there  is  hardly  one  poem  which  is  not  marred  by 
some  awkwardness  of  expression.  This,  however,  is  really  a  minor 
matter ;  to  the  accuracy  and  minute  truth  of  the  translation  every 
compliment  can  justly  be  paid.  Mr.  Magnusson  has  prefixed  to 
the  volume  a  valuable  little  study  on  the  life  and  writings  of 
Runeberg. 


THE  COLLOQUIES  OF  ERASMUS.* 

A  LTHOUGII  scholars  may  be  found  to  resent  the  caricature 
-CA-  ol  the  Italo-Latin  scholars  which  Erasmus  draws  in  his 
Ciceronian,  none  will  deny  that  in  his  Colloquies  the  friend  of 
More  and  rival  of  Budoeus  left  ample  evidence  of  the  serviceable 
work-a-day  character  of  his  own  Latinity.  A  writer  capable  of  such 
telling  satire  as  Erasmus  had  at  command  might  have  sought  in 
vain  for  a  more  powerful  vehicle  of  expression ;  and  it  is  one 
great  test  of  the  pungency  of  his  work  that  translations  such 
as  that  before  us,  the  reprint  of  Bailey  the  lexicographer,  not  un- 
frequently  fail  to  represent  adequately  the  point  and  force  of  the 
original.  There  is,  however,  some  compensation  for  this  drawback 
in  that  it  necessitates  the  supervising  vigilance  of  a  practised 
scholar  to  compare  the  translation  with  the  original,  and  to  furnish 
a  commentary  to  the  latter,  wherein,  besides  the  closer  renderings 
of  the  text  which  his  reading  has  enabled  him  to  offer,  may  be 
grouped  such  a  store  of  philological,  antiquarian,  and  historical 
notes  as  is  sure  to  add  a  further  charm  to  volumes  already  attractive. 

hen  we  find  Mr.  Johnson,  who,  it  will  be  recollected,  lent  a  help¬ 
ing  hand  to  Mr.  Roberts  of  Boston,  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
annotated  reprint  of  Erasmus’s  Apothegms,  undertaking  for  Bailey’s 
Colloquies  of  Erasmus  the  office  we  have  indicated,  we  may  approach 
the  examination  of  his  task  with  hope  and  confidence,  on  account 
both  of  his  due  appreciation  of  the  interest  of  the  subject,  and  of 
his  competence  to  grapple  with  it.  He  says,  with  truth,  that  “  The 
Colloquies  of  Erasmus  form  a  rich  quarry  of  intellectual  material, 
from  which  each  student  will  extract  that  which  he  regards  to  be 
ol  peculiar  value.  The  linguist,  the  antiquary,  the  observer  of  life 
and  manners,  the  historian,  the  moralist,  the  theologian,  may  all 
find  themselves  attracted  to  these  pages.”  We  have  in  time  past 
noticed  with  favour  a  little  volume  of  Select  Colloquies,  arranged 
for  translation  and  retranslation  by  Hr.  Lowe,  of  Ilurstpierpoint ; 
and  in  examining  this  present  edition  of  Bailey's  translation  we 
have  had  occasion  frequently  to  refer  to  a  charming  French  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Colloquies,  in  three  octavo  volumes,  by  "Victor 
Develay  (1875),  which  is  really  an  edition  de  luxe.  If  we 
are  to  judge  from  this  supply  io  students  across  the  Channel 
that  there  is  a  livelier  demand  lor  the  most  popular,  if  not  the  most 
satirical  or  erudite,  work  of  Erasmus,  it  will  not  have  been  labour 
lost  to  see  how  far  a  careful  revision  of  the  Georgian  translation 
by  Nathan  Bailey,  philologist  (1728-42),  serves  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  or  refreshing  an  acquaintance  which  is  worth  having 
made.  In  the  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  106  (pp.  1-58),  there  are 
given  two  or  three  passing  sketches  of  “  The  Shipwreck,”  the 
“  Fish-eating,”  “  The  Inquisition  of  Faith,”  “  The  Pilgrimage,”  and, 
subtilest  of  all,  “  The  Franciscan  Obsequies  ”  dialogues.  All  are 
directed  against  the  most  patent  inconsistencies  of  Popish  supersti¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  is  needless  to  dwell  on  these  assaults  when  any  of  the 
less  personal  and  pointed  dialogues  may  supply  passing  illustrations 
of  the  author’s  method  in  exploding  superstition.  For  instance,  in  the 
Colloquy  on  Rash  Vows  the  dialogue  turns  on  pilgrimages  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  other  holy  places ;  and  Cornelius,  who  is  at  pains  to 
enumerate  the  few  gains  he  has  got  by  his  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem, 
takes  comfort  in  his  friend  Arnold’s  admission  that  he  has  been  guilty 
of  the  like  folly,  in  a  religious  journey  to  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome  and 
St.  James’s  at  Compostella.  The  experience  of  all  is  the  same, 
that  the  pilgrims  return  nudiores  leheride ;  literally,  as  Johnson 
notes,  “barer  than  a  serpent’s  slough,”  but,  as  Bailey  somewhat 
lazily  puts  it,  “poorer  than  Job.”  The  pilgrim  who  had  worn 
the  scallop  shell  and  joined  three  other  somewhat  bibulous  com¬ 
panions  in  a  visit  to  both  places,  decided  upon  under  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  pot- valiancy,  confesses  to  the  uncertain  tutelage  of  the  patron 
saints,  when  he  owns  to  the  loss  of  no  less  than  three  comrades ; 
“  one  died  by  the  way,  and  gave  us  charge  to  give  his  humble  service 
to  Peter  and  James ;  .another  died  at  Rome,  who  bade  us  remember 
him  to  his  wife  and  children ;  the  third  we  left  at  Florence 
dangerously  ill,  and  I  believe  he  is  in  heaven  before  now.”  “  Was 
he  then,”  asks  the  interlocutor,  “  so  good  a  man  ?  ”  “  The  veriest 
droll  in  nature,”  is  the  answer.  “  Why  do  you  think  he  is  in 
heaven,  then  P  ”  Because,”  says  Arnold,  as  a  reply  carrying  con¬ 
viction,  “  he  had  a  whole  satchel  full  of  large  indulgences.”  The  only 
risk  of  these  not  serving  his  purpose,  we  gather  in  the  context,  lies 
in  the  contingency  of  his  happening  “  on  some  spirit  ignorant  of 
Latin,  in  which  case  he  must  go  back  to  Rome  and  get  a  new 
passport.” 

The  next  colloquy,  “  Of  Benefice-ITunters,”  is  eminently  smart  and 
satirical,  as  well  as  full  of  learning  and  observation,  and  with  the 
help  of  Mr.  Johnson,  Bailey’s  occasional  tameness  of  paraphrase  is 
adequately  remedied.  When,  however,  the  benefice-hunter  Pam- 
phagus  comes  home  re  infecta  from  Rome,  and,  using  a  hunting 
simile,  says  “  Delia  parum  favit,”  “  I  had  no  success,”  is  a  very 
inefficient  rendering  of  the  reference  to  the  Goddess  Artemis.  A 
part  of  the  humour  of  this  dialogue  consists  in  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Codes  to  Pamphagus  that  he  will  show  him  where  to 
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find  not  merely  ioo,  fiat  as  many  as  100,000  ducats.  When  the 
other  is  bursting  with  expectancy,  he  is  met  by  the  cokl  comfort  “  Ex 
Asse  Bud  ah  ” — a  kind  of  reference  which  Erasmus  is  ever  making 
to  his  learned  contemporaries,  such  as  Colet,  Linacre,  Grocyn, 
Latimer,  and  others,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  quasi-Aristophanic 
surprise,  fulfilling  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear,  but  not  in  the 
spirit  and  reality.  In  this  instance  the  French  translator’s  render- 
ino-  “  Dans  le  Traits  de  la  monnaie  de  Bude  ”  supersedes  the  need 
ofexplanation,  which  Bailey’s  “  from  the  Asse  Budoei  ”  egregiously 
provokes,  and  which,  of  course,  Mr.  Johnson  fully  supplies.  In 
the  colloquy  on  the  “  Soldier’s  Life  ”  we  are  amused  to  lind  a  very 
happy  skit  by  anticipation  at  the  ubiquitousness  and  self-sufficiency 
of  “  our  own  correspondent  ”  on  the  battlefield.  Whereas  Thrasi- 
machus’s  experience  is  that,  during  the  fight,  “  there  was  such  a 
hallooing,  hurly  burly,  noise  of  guns,  trumpets  and  drums,  neigh¬ 
ing  of  horses  and  shouting  of  men,  that  I  was  so  far  from  knowing 
what  others  were  adoing  that  I  scarce  knew  where  I  was  myself,’ 
his  friend  Ilanno  pertinently  asks  how  it  comes  about  “  that  others, 
after  a  fight  is  over,  do  paint  you  out  every  circumstance  so  to  the 
life,  and  tell  you  what  such  an  officer  said  and  what  t’other  did  as 
tho’  they  had  been  nothing  but  lookers-on  all  the  time  and  had 
been  everywhere  at  the  same  time  ?  ”  And  the  candid  answer  is 
one  which  illustrates  a  celebrated  expression  of  Horace  in  what 
may  be  called  the  logical  “second  intention,”  “Ego  credo  illos 
mentiri  splendide.”  “  It’s  my  opinion  they  lie  confoundedly,”  or 
“  A  mon  avis,  ce  sont  de  fameux  menteurs.”  In  this  same  dialogue 
we  have  a  foretaste  of  the  raps  at  patron  saints  and  preaching 
orders  in  the  soldier’s  averment  that  he  had  no  fear  of  death 
because  he  had  commended  himself  to  St.  Barbara,  who,  he 
was  certain,  gave  him  a  nod  and  a  wink  (it  was  after  supper),  and 
also  to  “St.  Christopher  the  collier,  a  sure  card  to  trust  to’ 
(“  Nimirum  baud  ficulnum  prtesidium  erat  carbonarius  ille  Christo- 
phorus  ”),  where  from  the  context  and  Mr.  Johnson's  explanation 
we  gather  that  the  saint  was  drawn  in  charcoal  on  the  tent  cloth, 
and  that  there  is  a  pun  on  the  Greek  and  Latin  expression  “  fig- 
men  ”  for  our  “  men-of-straw  ”  or  “  good-for-noughts.  ’ 

Mr.  Johnson  does  not  profess  to  be  exhaustive  in  his  annotations; 
but  it  may  be  confidently  said  that  he  has  done  enough  in  illus¬ 
tration  of  both  the  Latin  of  Erasmus  and  the  English  of  Bailey 
to  facilitate  and  simplify  the  understanding  of  the  odc  by  the 
other.  Often,  indeed,  a  note  by  Mr.  Johnson  will  be  found  devoted 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  English  paraphrase,  as  may  be  shown 
by  an  example  in  an  early  page  of  the  first  volume,  where  for 
the  Latin  words  “  Made  pelluces  totus,  et  ariditate  crepitus? 
we  have,  “  You  are  so  thin  a  body  may  see  through  you,”  and 
are  “  as  dry  as  a  kecks.”  The  expression  will  be  familiar  to  Wilt¬ 
shire  and  Gloucestershire  folks,  and  no  doubt  to  inhabitants  of 
other  counties.  Our  annotator  is  in  accord  with  the  botanists  and 
naturalists  in  referring  it  “  to  the  stalk  of  the  hemlock,  the  big 
white  flowering  weed  so  common  in  ditches  and  among  rubbish 
and  ruins,”  which  in  autumn  becomes  as  brown  and  dry  as  if 
baked  in  an  oven.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  apt  quotation  from 
Mr.  Tenuyson’s  Princess — 

Let  the  past  be  past :  let  be 
Their  eanceH’d  Babels ;  tho’  the  rough  hex  break 
The  starr’d  mosaic — 

we  should  surmise  that  the  adage  is  in  force  in  Lincolnshire. 
Three  or  four  pages  further  on  Mr.  Johnson  rightly  calls  attention 
to  the  translator’s  vagueness,  which  substitutes  “  Nature  a  little 
too  severe  ”  for  the  proverbial  Latin  which  represents  nature  as 
« too  much  of  a  stepmother.”  Perhaps,  however,  Mr.  Johnson 
might  have  pointed  out  that  Quintilian,  xii.  i-2,  whom  lie-quotes, 
was  no  doubt  quotiug  on  his  own  part  from  the  Greeks  before  him  ; 
for  .ZEschylus’s  telling  expression  p^rpwd  vewv  said  of  dangerous 
rocks  {Prom.  V.  727)  is  tolerably  well  known,  and  the  passage 
of  Quintilian  seems  to  have  had  Plato’s  Menexenus  (237  B)  in 
view.  In  reference  to  the  flat  denial  of  a  person’s  being  at  home 
made  with  his  own  lips  to  a  visitor,  which,  in  the  Colloquy  on 
Family  Discourse,  introduces  Erasmus’s  quotation  of  “  Non  omnibus 
dormio,”  a  story  and  apophthegm  referred  by  Plutarch  to  Msecenas 
and  Galba— it  strikes  us  that  the  annotator  has  hardly  traced  far 
enough  the  classical  associations  of  the  repartee.  It  is  needless, 
however,  to  say  that  the  joke  has  been  frequently  plagiarized, 
or  that  Erasmus  has  been  a  very  mine  lor  dealers  in  the  repartee, 
as  well  as  the  adage  and  the  apophthegm.  Almost  in  the  next 
page  to  that  which  called  forth  our  last  remark,  in  answer 
to  the  assurance  that  the  company  were  talking  of  him, 
and  to  the  citation  of  “  Talk  of  the  Devil,  &c.,”  Mopsus 
accepts  the  statement  because  “  his  left  ear  tingled,  and  so  the 
company  must  have  been  saying  no  good  ol  him.”  Mr.  Johnson 
cites  the  locus  clcissicus  from  Pliny,  and  appropriately  adds  Sir 
Thomas  Browne’s  connexion  of  the  superstition  with  that  of  the 
guardian  angel  touching  the  right  or  left  ear  according  as  the  talk 
was  favourable  or  the  reverse.  He  might  have  added  that  the  same 
belief  attached  to  the  throbbing  of  right  or  left  eye,  or  even 
eyebrow,  for  in  Theocritus,  iii.  37,  we  have  dXXerai  o<pda\pus  pot 
6  de'gcos ;  and  in  Plaut.  Pseud.  I.  ii.  105,  “Ita  supercilium  salit.” 

But  there  are  so  many  illustrations  of  Erasmus  to  be  collected 
from  the  Latin  commentaries,  as  well  as  from  the  latest  English 
annotator,  that  one  knows  not  where  either  to  begin  or  to  stop. 
Here  we  may  find  the  original  of  many  a  venerable  saw  ;  there  the 
derivation  of  many  a  good  English  word.  Occasionally  allowance 
must  be  made  for  a  translator’s  anachronism,  as  where  Bailey 
renders  “  Is  vel  Orbilio  plagosior  est,”  in  utter  disregard  of  the 
date  of  the  Colloquies — namely,  1524 — “He’s  a  greater  Whip- 


master  than  Busby,”  who  ruled  Westminster  from  1640  to  1695. 
Or  for  a  verbal  slip,  as  where  he  renders  “  vinum  Belncnse,” 
“  Berne  wine,”  instead  of  “  Beaune  wine,”  the  still  esteemed  vin¬ 
tage.  This,  of  course,  might  well  be  a  printer’s  error.  But  in 
proportion  to  the  sound  and  solid  scraps  of  information  to  be  de¬ 
rived,  the  good  stories  to  be  booked  for  reproduction,  the  helps  to 
tracing  home  certain  words  and  phrases — e.g.  Jack  Ketch  (218), 
Catherine's  Wheel  (228),  David’s  Sow  (243),  “Running  the 
Gantlope  ”  (266),  where  the  last  word  is,  i.q.  a  “  rod  or  switch”— 
and  so  forth,  the  omissions  of  Mr.  Johnson — as,  indeed,  his  doubt¬ 
ful  explanations  —  are  commendably  few,  and  we  can  honestly 
recommend  those  who  desire  a  smooth,  if  not  royal  road,  to  the 
study  of  one  of  the  liveliest,  wittiest,  and  most  readable  works  of 
Erasmus  to  invest  in  these  volumes. 


CLARK’S  TRAMWAYS* 

npiIE  tram-car,  as  applied  to  passenger  traffic,  comes  to  us  from 
X  across  the  Atlantic,  but  the  use  of  the  tramway  itself  as  a 
means  of  locomotion  dates  back  in  some  form  or  other  to  a  period 
beyond  definite  knowledge.  There  has  been  a  silly  idea  of  deriving 
the  name  from  one  Outram,  the  engineer  who  was  supposed  to 
have  first  brought  tramways  into  use  in  England.  But  the  fact 
is  that  “  tram  ”  is  a  good  old  English  word  for  a  shaft,  allied  to 
train  and  track,  which  has  become  in  the  North  the  local  name  for 
a  coal-waggon ;  and,  however  recent  may  have  been  the  laying 
down  of  iron  rails  or  tracks,  the  tramway  or  tramroad  was  practically 
at  work  as  soon  as  ways  of  stone  or  wood  were  laid  along  the  road 
to  take  oft'  the  friction  of  wheels.  If  the  practice  is  not  so  clearly 
to  be  traced  in  the  level  lava  blocks  of  Roman  roads,  the  use 
of  such  expedients  is  common  enough  in  modern  Italy  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  it  has  antiquity  not  far  from  classic.  As  long  as 
two  centuries  ago  the  want  of  roads,  or  of  good  roads, 
for  heavy,  continuous  traffic  led  to  the  adoption  in  our  own 
mineral  districts  of  rails  or  tramways  made  of  wood,  chiefly 
for  the  conveyance  to  the  sea-coast  of  coal,  which  was  rapidly  sup¬ 
planting  wood  as  fuel.  In  the  first  instance,  our  forefathers  were 
led  to  lay  down  planks  or  sleepers  of  timber  at  the  bottom  ot  the 
ruts,  and  next  to  place  them  in  preference  on  the  level  surface. 
The  development  of  the  tramway  system  from  that  point  to  the 
present  day  has  been  traced  with  much  pains,  and  with  a  degree 
of  clearness  which  calls  for  our  thanks  in  Mr.  Kinnear  Clark’s 
recently  published  treatise.  His  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  subject,  at  once  theoretical  and  practical,  is  shown  in  the 
exhaustive  survey  which  he  gives  us  of  the  tramway's  exten¬ 
sion  all  over  the  world,  and  in  the  full  information  that 
he  is  able  to  supply,  not  only  from  an  engineering  point  of 
view,  but  in  illustration  of  the  economical  bearing  of  tramways. 
His  object  has  been  to  place  before  engineers,  investors,  and 
financiers  alike  a  succinct  analysis  of  the  past  practice  and  present 
achievements  in  the  way  of  tramway  construction.  And  technical 
as  must  of  necessity  be  a  work  dealing  so  largely  in  mechanical 
and  statistical  details,  there  is  much  in  it  to  render  the  volume 
one  of  interest  to  the  unprofessional  reader. 

As  early  as  the  year  1676  rails  of  oak  or  other  hard 
wood  are  shown  by  Mr.  Clark  to  have  been  in  use  in  the 
colliery  districts  of  England.  Not  long  after  this  time  it  became 
a  common  practice  to  nail  down  bars  ot  wrought  iron 
on  the  top  of  the  timber  sleepers.  It  was  found  that, 
whereas  a  horse  upon  the  common  road  could  draw  8  bolls, 
or  17  cwt.,  of  coal,  his  power  of  draught  upon  the  tramway 
amounted  to  19  bolls,  or  42  cwt.  The  wrought-iron  bars  not 
being  rigid  enough  to  prevent  bending  or  breaking  at  the  ends 
under  the  weight  of  the  trucks,  the  use  of  cast  iron  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Coalbrook  Dale  Iron  Company  in  1767.  The  rails 
were  cast  in  lengths  of  5  feet  4  inches  wide  and  i|-  inch  thick, 
with  three  holes  whereby  they  were  nailed  down  to  the  longitudi¬ 
nal  wooden  sleepers,  the  whole  being  kept  true  to  gauge  by  cross¬ 
sleepers  of  wood  of  about  the  length  of  the  ordinary  carriage  or 
waggon  axle.  Here  was  the  germ  of  the  development  of  the  modem 
locomotive  system.  On  the  introduction  of  steam  it  became 
needful  that  the  traffic  should  be  kept  apart  from  that  of  the  common 
roads  ;  and  that  the  new  tracks  should  be  subject  to  gradients 
and  curves  suited  to  the  locomotive.  The  maiu  lines  of  com¬ 
munication  were  thus  rapidly  occupied  by  a  network  of  railways. 
A  reaction,  however,  set  in  on  its  being  found  that  railways, 
besides  their  vast  expense,  were  lacking  in  adaptability  to  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  lines  of  traffic  which  followed  roads  and  streets. 

The  convenient  and  unpretentious  tramway  began  to  be  again 
thought  of,  worked  as  of  old  by  horse-power  upon  common  roads. 
It  was  in  the  United  States  that  the  modern  tramroad  was  earliest 
employed,  the  first  section  of  the  New  York  and  Haarlem  line 
being  laid  down  in  1832  to  a  gauge  of  4  feet  8^  inches.  It  provfed, 
however,  unpopular,  and  was  soon  taken  up.  Twenty  years  later 
M.  Loubat,  a  French  engineer,  obtained  leave  to  lay  down  a  line 
of  street  tramways  in  New  York,  which  rapidly  expanded  and 
became  the  distinguishing  feature  of  traffic  in  most  American 
cities  and  towns,  in  which  the  streets  are  laid  out  in  a  way  better 
adapted  to  this  mode  of  locomotion  than  is  the  narrow  and  winding 
street  of  our  older  country,  while  the  number  of  other  vehicles 
is  comparatively  far  less.  The  illustrative  section  given  by  Mr. 
Clark  shows  the  fearless  way  in  which  the  first  New  York  tram 
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rails  were  proportioned,  the  portentous  grooves  which  yawned  to 
bury  the  light  wheels  of  ordinary  carriages  causing  an  unsophisti¬ 
cated  describer  to  speak  of  them  as  “  having  a  sort  of  iron-gutter 
attached  to  each  on  their  inside  edge.”  The  danger  and  nuisance 
of  this  gutter  were  mitigated  by  a  device  of  Mr.  Light,  an  English 
engineer,  who  laid  down  in  Boston,  U.S.,  in  1856-57  a  tram-rail  in 
which  the  depth  of  the  groove  was  limited  to  three-fourths  of  an 
inch,  whilst  its  inner  side  was  carried  up  with  a  flat  slope  so 
formed  that  mud  or  small  stones  could  be  readily  cleared  away 
by  the  flanges  of  the  car-wheels.  These  rails  of  cast  iron, 
in  lengths  of  6  feet  and  8  feet,  weighing  75  lbs.  to  the  yard,  with 
dowels  and  cores  interlocking  at  the  ends,  were  after  several  years 
replaced  by  rails  of  wrought  iron.  Another  type  of  tramway, 
called  the  step  rail,  was  introduced  into  Philadelphia,  and  is  still 
in  common  use  throughout  most  of  the  American  cities  ;  the  main 
objection  to  it  being  that  the  flat  step  or  plate  affords  no  good  foot¬ 
hold  for  horses,  whether  those  of  the  car  itself  or  those  of  other 
vehicles ;  while  its  rise  above  the  ground  causes  a  serious  strain 
to  the  axles  and  wheels  of  carriages  crossing  the  line.  It  has,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  advantage  over  the  groove-rail,  that  the 
flange  of  the  car  is  always  free,  there  being  no  groove  for  the 
lodgment  of  obstructive  pebbles  and  mud,  and  nothing  to  seize 
the  wheels  of  ordinary  vehicles.  The  gauge  of  tramway- 
rails  in  the  United  States  is  for  the  most  part  the  familiar 
narrow  railway  gauge  of  4  feet  8T  inches.  Lines  on  this  prin¬ 
ciple  have  been  widely  extended  through  the  chief  cities  of  the 
Union.  In  New  York  State  alone  there  were,  in  1875,  eighty- 
seven  street  railway  Companies,  having  an  aggregate  length  of 
433  miles  open  to  traffic. 

The  earliest  invasion  of  this  country  by  the  tramway  was 
attempted  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Train  in  association  with  Mr.  James 
Samuel,  C.E.,  in  1857.  It  failed  mainly  through  the  opposition 
of  Sir  B.  Hall,  then  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works,  who  dwelt 
upon  the  nuisance  and  risk  that  it  would  occasion  to  ordinary  street 
traffic,  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  rails  or  plates  in  permanent 
order.  In  i860  the  first  line  was  laid  at  Birkenhead  by  permission 
of  the  Commissioners  of  that  town.  In  the  next  year  the  experi¬ 
ment  was  tried  in  London,  under  sanction  of  the  local  authorities, 
between  the  Marble  Arch  and  Notting  Hill  Gate.  But  a  few 
months  were  enough  to  sicken  the  public  with  the  innovation,  and 
the  whole  thing  was  done  away  with.  This  failure  gave  a  death-blow 
to  the  step  rail  in  this  country,  the  Northern  tramways  being  barely 
saved  by  the  substitution  of  the  narrow,  flat,  grooved  rail.  Innu¬ 
merable  have  been  the  diversities  of  pattern  brought  forward  to  meet 
the  objections  to  street  tramways.  A  large  portion  of  Mr.  Clark’s 
book  is  taken  up  with  the  specification  and  illustration  of  them, 
together  with  statistics  of  their  prime  cost  and  expense  of  main¬ 
tenance.  What  was  called  the  crescent  rail  of  Mr.  Noble  formed 
the  basis  of  the  original  scheme  of  Liverpool  tramways,  the  earliest 
system  authorized  by  Parliament  in  1 868.  This  scheme  is  described 
as  a  kind  of  Catherine  wheel,  consisting  of  an  inner  circle  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  long,  from  which  two  lines  fly  off.  The  type  of  rail 
finally  adopted  was  formed  with  a  flat  level  surface,  having  a 
narrow  groove  to  receive  and  guide  the  wheel  flanges.  Along  the 
straight  broad  streets  of  towns  like  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  the 
tramway  system  was  soon  found  to  work  without  serious  draw¬ 
back  to  the  great  convenience  of  the  public.  Its  success  led  to 
the  authorization  by  Parliament  in  1869  of  the  North  Metropo¬ 
litan  Tramways  on  the  Whitechapel,  Mile  End,  and  Bow  Road, 
along  part  of  which  there  had  been  laid  from  time  beyond  living 
memory  the  aboriginal  tramway  of  stone.  Extensions  to  Aldgate 
at  the  west,  and  to  Stratford,  Leytonstone,  and  Bromley  at  the 
east  end,  were  sanctioned  two  years  later,  and  altogether  30^  miles 
of  tramway  were  authorized  to  that  Company.  In  1 869  Acts  were 
passed  for  the  construction  of  the  Kennington,  Brixton,  and  Clap- 
ham  routes  from  "Westminster  Bridge,  as  well  as  from  Pimlico,  by 
Vauxhall,  to  Greenwich.  These  systems  were  ere  long  amalga¬ 
mated  and  extended  under  the  name  of  the  London  Tramways 
Company,  comprising  in  1871  twenty-five  miles  of  streets.  Lines 
were  laid  in  1870  from  the  south  end  of  Hampstead  Road  to 
Lower  Holloway,  and  from  King’s  Cross  to  Kentish  Town  by  the 
London  Street  Tramways  Company  ;  and  by  the  year  1 876  upwards 
of  sixty-one  miles  of  tramway  had  been  opened  in  the  streets  of 
the  metropolis.  The  sister  capitals  were  not  slow  in  following  the 
example.  In  Edinburgh,  where  the  gradients  are  severe  and  the 
cost  of  construction  and  maintenance  in  consequence  enhanced,  a 
total  of  1 3 £  miles  was  laid  down  up  to  about  the  same  date.  Glasgow 
could  point  to  upwards  of  nine  miles ;  special  provision  being  made 
in  the  case  of  the  Yale  of  Clyde  Tramways  for  the  transit  of  railway 
rolling-stock, aningenious  modification  of  the  gauge  being  called  into 
play  for  meeting  the  difference  of  thickness  of  the  wheel-tires.  In 
Dublin  about  sixteen  miles  were  opened  before  this  time.  Mr.  Clark 
gives  us  in  a  folding  sheet  a  succinct  knowledge  at  a  glance  of 
the  entire  range  of  tramways  authorized  and  opened  in  the  United 
Kingdom  at  the  end  of  June  1876,  with  the  length  of  mileage 
and  capital  expended  in  the  case  of  each  several  Company,  adding 
more  minute  details  both  of  construction  and  cost  in  the  most 
prominent  instances.  Nearly  fifty  separate  lines  are  herein  shown 
to  be  at  work,  upon  which  upwards  of  three  millions  of  capital 
have  been  expended.  Whatever  may  be  the  particular  mode  of 
construction  or  pattern  of  rail,  the  cost,  Mr.  Clark  assures  us,  is 
much  the  same ;  the  disproportion  manifested  in  the  capital  or 
current  accounts  of  different  lines  being  due  in  the  main  to  local 
causes,  such  as  the  absurd  and  arbitrary  charges  which  he  com¬ 
plains  are  levied  upon  the  tramway  by  the  urban  authorities. 
Thus  in  the  paving  of  the  road  or  street  on  each  side  of  the  line, 


to  the  extent  of  six  yards  in  all,  there  is  forestalled  in  some  cases 
an  item  of  6,000/.  per  mile  of  double  lipe,  whereas  the  entire 
actual  laying  of  the  double  tram,  inclusive  of  concrete  and 
paving,  averages  no  more  than  18,707/.  per  mile.  He  need 
of  course  hardly  remind  us  that  “  averages  do  not  reveal  extremes 
as  the  capital  sunk  in  the  London  street  tramways  amounted  to 
28,000/.,  while  that  required  for  the  Southport  line  was  no  more 
than  6,580/.  a  mile.  No  such  extreme  variety  is  seen  in  their  cost 
of  maintenance  or  working  expenditure,  of  which  horsing  forms 
by  far  the  heaviest  item,  costing  in  the  case  of  Dublin  4930  per 
cent,  of  total  annual  outlay,  and  in  that  of  London  from  55-53  to 
56-67  ;  whilst  in  Edinburgh  it  is  raised  to  58-53  by  reason  of  the 
extra  steepness  of  the  gradients.  No  line  is  old  enough  as  yet  for 
its  normal  rate  of  cost  for  maintenance  and  repairs  of  cars  and 
way  to  have  been  ascertained ;  but  this  will  not  exceed,  it  is 
thought,  a  penny  per  mile  run.  The  total  expenditure  on  tram¬ 
ways  averages  1 1  jVZ.  per  mile  run,  or  say  is.,  equal  to  75  per  cent, 
of  the  gross  receipts,  which  average  1 6c/.  per  mile  run.  The 
North  Metropolitan  Company,  whose  line  is  the  longest,  and  whose 
capital  expenditure  is  the  largest,  hires  its  horse-power  from  the 
London  General  Omnibus  Company  at  the  rate  of  6| cl.  per  mile  run. 
The  “  London,”  supplied  by  its  own  horses,  seems  to  exceed  this 
rate  when  the  wages  of  keepers,  rent  of  stables,  and  cost  of 
harness  are  counted  in.  Each  car  on  duty  runs  on  an  average 
seventy  miles  a  day,  and  requires  a  stud  of  eleven  horses,  one 
spare  animal  being  included.  Each  horse,  we  read  with  sur¬ 
prise,  does  an  average  of  no  more  than  six  and  a  half  miles 
work  a  day,  his  working  life  beginning  at  the  age  of  five  and 
lasting  only  four  years.  He  is  bought  for  40/.  as  a  rule,  and 
sold,  when  worn  out,  for  9/.  or  10/.  His  forage  comes  to  about 
1 2s.  3fZ.  a  week  at  ordinary  prices,  consisting  almost  entirely  of 
maize,  oats  as  a  staple  of  food  being  wellnigh  given  up.  With 
it  are  mixed  peas  and  bran,  the  whole  amounting  to  17  lbs.  a 
day,  with  1^-  lbs.  of  linseed  steeped  in  cold  water  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  stirred  about,  and  given  as  a  drink.  “  This  is  the 
finest  thing  I  know  of,”  says  a  great  authority.  Each  horse 
costs  as  near  as  may  be,  including  maintenance  and  renewal,  iZ. 
a  week. 

"With  the  future  of  tramways  is  bound  up  the  important  question 
of  the  introduction  of  steam-power.  Writing  as  an  engineer,  Mr. 
Clark  is  of  course  wholly  on  the  side  of  mechanical  as  opposed  to 
animal  propulsion,  which  he  vehemently  denounces  as  “  a  misfit  and 
a  barbarism.”  The  wear  and  tear  of  horse-service  is  both  cruel  and 
costly.  The  substitution  of  steam  would  be  at  once  tantamount  to 
an  additional  dividend  of  75  per  cent.  Our  author  gives  an 
interesting  historical  sketch  of  the  application  of  mechanical 
power  to  tramways,  with  instructive  details  of  the  manifold  schemes 
of  propulsion,  hot  water  and  compressed  air  as  well  as  steam  being 
brought  in  as  motors.  Excessive  ingenuity  is  shown  in  many  of 
these  inventions— the  Merry  weather  engine  seeming,  on  the  whole, 
to  carry  off  the  palm  as  well  for  effective  working  as  for  economy  of 
cost.  In  conclusion,  an  outline  is  given  of  tramway  legislation, 
showing  the  strides  lately  gained  by  the  steam  car  towards 
legislative  sanction.  The  modified  support  given  by  the  recent 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  since  lent  to  the  project 
a  degree  of  encouragement  which  we  sincerely  trust  is  no  augury 
of  eventual  success.  It  is  all  very  well  to  point  to  steam  tram- 
cars  running  in  numbers  with  speed,  safety,  and  economy  along 
the  broad,  straight  thoroughfares  of  America  and  France.  It 
must  be  hoped  that  our  Legislature  will  for  ever  avert  what 
must  prove  a  danger  and  a  nuisance  from  our  narrow,  tortuous, 
crowded  roads  and  streets.  Beyond  all  considerations  of  speed 
and  cheapness  of  locomotion  are  the  lives  and  limbs  of  the  lieges. 
The  legislation  of  recent  years,  enlightened  by  mournful  experience 
of  death  aud  mutilation,  has  been  dead  against  giving  sanction 
in  the  case  of  railways  to  any  crossing  upon  the  level.  Is  leave 
now  to  be  given  to  what  is  in  practice  nothing  else  but  an  un¬ 
limited  system  of  level  crossings  ? 


THREE  MINOR  NOVELS.* 

WE  class  these  three  books  together,  though  the  first  on  the 
list  is  incomparably  the  best ;  having  indeed  an  amount  of 
originality  in  the  plot  which  lifts  it  from  the  ranks  of  common¬ 
place  stories,  and  which  would  even  have  borne  greater  expansion 
than  it  has  received.  And  this  is  rare  praise  to  give  in  days  when 
every  little  starveling  idea,  about  strong  enough  for  a  magazine 
story,  is  made  to  bear  the  weight  of  three  long  volumes,  helped  out 
with  padding  where  solid  substance  fails.  The  characters,  too,  in 
Sebastian  are  unhackneyed,  unidealized,  and  lifelike.  If  we  had  a 
fault  to  find  with  them  it  would  be  that  they  seem  a  little  too 
closely  copied  from  living  models,  so  that  they  are  drawn  with 
peculiarities  which  do  not  help  so  much  as  they  encumber  the 
portrait,  but  which  in  real  persons  would  be  marked  characteristics 
enough.  Thisis  singularly  the  case  in  the  description  of  Cicely: — 

It  was  a  large  face,  very  faulty  in  outline,  but  it  had  in  its  soft  curves 
and  milky  paleness  a  wonderful  purity.  In  such  a  face  one  expected  to 
see  large,  languid  eyes  and  lips,  and  an  indolent  lack-lustre  sort  of  expres¬ 
sion,  while  red  hair  must,  it  would  be  thought,  accompany  such  a  com- 

*  Sebastian.  By  Katharine  Cooper.  London :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
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plexion.  But  here  in  this  large  face,  with  its  double  chin,  appeared  eyes 
and  mouth  of  almost  infantile  freshness  and  delicacy,  a  little  Grecian  nose, 
and  brows  which,  though  low,  were  delicately  shaped,  and  wore  the  light 
as  well  as  the  wear  and  tear  of  unevaded  thought.  They  were  crowned  by 
hair  of  light  brown,  with  a  glitter  of  gold  in  it.  The  same  contrast  as  there 
was  between  the  shape  of  the  face  and  in  the  centre  features  appeared  in 
the  thick  neck  and  the  tiny,  exquisitely-finished  ears — in  the  large  arm  and 
small  tapering  hand,  the  somewhat  full  form  and  light  foot.  Altogether, 
Sebastian’s  charge  gave  him  the  impression  of  an  unfinished  marble  sculp¬ 
ture,  inspired  with  human  and  spiritual  life,  while  in  its  state  of  incom¬ 
pleteness. 

By  the  by,  what  is  meant  by  brows  wearing  “  the  light  as  well  as 
the  wear  and  tear  of  unevaded  thought  ”  P  It  may  be  that  we 
have  all  become  denaturalized  by  the  impossible  loveliness  of  our 
stock  heroines  ;  but  this  description  places  before  us  only  a  huge, 
unformed,  flabby-faced  young  woman,  by  no  means  one  of  the  kind 
for  whom  a  man  would  die  or  whom  a  poet  would  spend  his  strength 
in  immortalizing.  The  same  kind  of  thing  comes  into  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Sebastian.  It  does  not  belong  to  him  to  have  a  crooked 
spine,  and  the  author’s  frequent  reference  to  his  “  forward  ” 
shoulder  and  uneven  outline  makes  his  portrait  neither  more  vivid 
nor  more  harmonious.  Neither  is  the  painting  of  his  eyes  of  sin¬ 
gular  merit.  “  Eyes  of  blue,  with  pupils  black  as  jet,”  may  be  a 
nice  contrast  of  colour  ;  but  Miss  Cooper  might  as  well  have  said, 
“  well  shaped  hands,  with  four  fingers  and  a  thumb  on  each  ” ; 
since  pupils  have  not  the  habit  of  being  grey,  or  green,  or  any¬ 
thing  else  hut  black.  This  is  not  the  only  instance  where  she  has 
suffered  sound  to  run  away  with  sense.  We  counsel  her  to  a  more 
rigid  consideration  of  her  sentences  than  that  which  she  now 
bestows  on  them  ;  for  a  pretty  jingle  without  meaning,  though  it 
passes  in  a  rapid  reading,  does  not  hear  investigation ;  and  good 
work  should  stand  every  kind  of  test.  The  character  of  “  Little 
Amos  ”  is  very  good  ;  and  the  quietness  and  meekness  of  his  nature 
come  out  in  excellent  contrast  with  the  greater  strength  and  hard¬ 
ness  of  his  wife.  Certainly  the  pair  are  not  handsome.  “  Little 
Amos,”  so  called  by  the  neighbouring  clergy,  who  thus  alluded 
“  rather  to  the  general  smallness  of  his  life,  means,  and  aims,  than 
to  his  person,  which  was  hut  slightly  below  middle  height,  and 
somewhat  thick  set,”  is  presented  to  us  thus : — 

His  face  was  pale  and  inclining  to  puffiness,  bis  hair  black,  rather  low 
on  the  forehead,  and  growing  in  a  thick  even  border  round  his  cheeks  and 
chin.  His  mouth  was  well  formed,  and  had  an  air  of  quiet  sociability.  His 
eyes  were  dark,  comely,  and  calm.  They  were  always  grave,  though 
seldom  sad  ;  frank,  hut  seldom  trustful.  VVhen  the  rest  of  the  face  smiled, 
the  eyes  were  still  grave ;  when  they  had  to  look  on  great  sorrow,  they 
were  still  calm. 

Miss  Langworthy,  who  afterwards  becomes  his  wife,  “  was  tall 
and  large,  though  thin.  She  had  red  hair  and  light  brown  eyes. 
They  were  not  handsome  eyes,  being  small,  poor  in  colour,  and 
having  scarcely  perceptible  lashes  and  brows ;  but  they  had  a  look 
of  keen  discernment  and  clear  intelligence.”  ITow  “  Little  Amos  ” 
came  to  marry  her,  after  burying  his  hopeless  and  unspoken  love 
for  Lillian,  is  one  of  the  best  bits  in  the  hook.  His  unspoken 
love  for  the  girl  who  can  never  be  his  is  very  tenderly  indicated  ; 
so  is  hers  for  him,  and  the  honour  with  which  both  understand 
that  she  must  keep  her  father’s  pledge  sacred  and  marry  the  young 
Mr.  Dowdeswell  who  has  been  betrothed  to  her.  “  Little  Amos’s  ” 
loveless  married  life  that  follows  when  he  has  parted  for  ever 
with  the  one  sweet  poem  of  his  heart  is  cleverly  touched  in  ; 
and  we  must  praise,  too,  the  skill  with  which  Miss  Cooper  has 
shown  how  lovelessness  wears  down  at  last  into  something  like 
tenderness,  as  habit  makes  the  woman’s  stronger  mind  and 
clearer  will  more  and  more  necessary  to  her  husband  ;  and  her 
strong  sense  of  duty,  which  never  fails  in  action  if  it  never  warms 
into  sentiment,  rouses  in  him  something  that  may  pass  for  love  if 
it  is  in  reality  only  gratitude.  Dowdeswell,  Lillian’s  husband  and 
widower,  is  well  drawn ;  and  Dora,  his  child,  is  all  that  she  should 
be  for  the  part  that  is  assigned  to  her.  Prebendary  Jellicoe,  too, 
is  well  done ;  but  that  he  and  Mrs.  Dowdeswell,  proud  and 
irascible  as  they  are,  should  have  sat  so  patiently  by  the  bedside 
of  poor  “  Little  Amos  ”  after  they  had  nearly  killed  him  by  their 
meddlesome  credulity,  and  should  have  eaten  humble-pie  so  con¬ 
tentedly  in  their  desire  to  right  Sebastian  whom  they  had  wronged, 
is,  we  fear,  almost  too  good  to  he  true.  Mrs.  Dowdeswell’s  re¬ 
pentance  and  its  results  certainly  seem  beyond  the  limits  of  her 
nature ;  hut  we  are  glad  that  Miss  Cooper  does  not  draw  on  the 
one  hand  demons  and  angels,  without  redeeming  qualities  or 
human  frailties  on  the  other. 

The.  first  half  of  the  story  is  taken  up  with  an  account  of 
Sebastian’s  abortive  education.  His  mother  has  dreamed  at  his 
birth  a  day-dream  of  hope  in  his  future,  and  how  he  is  to  be  “  a 
great  blessing,”  and  to  “  change  everything”  for  them  someday; 
and  the  father  suffers  himself  to  be  influenced  by  these  hopes,  and 
to  make  himself  a  party  to  the  system  of  intellectual  forcing  which 
is  founded  on  them.  But  Sebastian  is  delicate  in  health,  backward 
in  mind,  an  incorrigible  dreamer,  and  a  dunce  whom  no  teaching 
can  quicken  into  cleverness.  In  her  despair  Mrs.  Gould  turns  for 
advice  to  her  grand  friend  and  the  child’s  godfather,  Prebendary 
Jellicoe,  who  counsels  a  whipping  as  the  best  method  known  to 
aim  of  stimulating  a  torpid  brain.  Sebastian  finds  out  what  it  is 
Proposed  to  do  with  him,  and  tho  whipping  episode  is  full  of 
humour,  and,  we  need  hardly  add,  devoid  of  pain.  So  is  the 
little  picture  of  Dora’s  jacket,  with  the  collar  fastened  round  her 
■waist  instead  of  round  her  neck,  when  she  rushes  over  to  the 
rectory  to  tell  Amos  how  badly  poor  Sebastian  is  being  treated 
by  the  Prebendary,  with  tho  result  of  timely  rescue  and  the  salva- 
“'on  ^  the  boy’s  very  life.  But  is  not  the  mother  a  little  too 
hard  r  She  strikes  us  as  scarcely  natural  in  her  supreme  care  for 


the  feelings  of  “  the  Bishop  ”  when  she  sees  to  what  a  pitiable 
pass  he  has  reduced  her  child.  Perhaps,  however,  Miss  Cooper  is 
right.  Maternal  tenderness  is  by  no  means  universal  among 
mothers. 

The  second  half  of  the  book  contains  the  story  of  Sebastian’s 
manhood.  He  passes  his  first  examination  at  Dublin  University, 
hut  fails  in  his  second ;  is  then  sent  out  by  Prebendary  Jellicoe  as 
“lay  assistant”  to  a  newly-appointed  missionary  at  Markland, 
New  Zealand,  with  a  prospect  of  ordination — as  his  cousin  and 
namesake  had  him  sent  out  before.  This  cousin  and  namesake, 
Sebastian  Gould,  is  “  out  of  the  picture,”  but  his  existence  is  im¬ 
portant,  aud  his  death  which  is  slightly  mentioned  has  even  more 
importance  than  his  life.  In  about  four  years’  time  our  Sebastian 
is  ordained,  and  the  Prebendary  sends  for  him  home  to  be  his 
curate  at  a  by  no  means  easy  parish  ;  but  the  yoimg  man  is 
glad  to  come  back  to  Dora  Dowdeswell  as  well  as  to  his  own 
family.  On  board  he  meets  the  camellia-faced  Cicely  and  her 
dying  father  ;  learns  that  she  is  a  divorced  wife,  who  is  innocent 
of  the  charges  brought  against  her,  the  retractation  of  which  her 
father  has  in  his  pocket  duly  signed  and  delivered  by  the  convict¬ 
ing  witnesses  ;  undertakes  to  give  those  letters  to  the  deceived 
husband  ;  hut,  on  the  father's  deathbed,  refuses  to  administer  the 
Sacrament,  because  he  cannot  say  that  he  is  in  charity  with 
all  men.  This  refusal,  of  which  lie  does  not  give  the  reason,  ex¬ 
cites  a  good  deal  of  talk  and  ill-feeling  in  the  ship,  hut  he  is  content 
with  himself  and  holds  to  his  idea  of  duty.  When  he  comes  home, 
he  finds  that  Dora  is  engaged  to  he  married  to  Mr.  Rudall,  the 
husband  of  this  very  Cicely  whom  he  has  undertaken  to  restore, 
if  possible,  to  happiness  and  fair  fame  by  repiecing  her  broken 
marriage.  How  he  accomplishes  this  forms  the  pith  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  story ;  but  in  doing  this  he  naturally  excites  the  auger 
of  Mr.  Dowdeswell,  the  Prebendary,  and  the  Prebendary’s  sister, 
and,  for  the  moment,  of  Dora  herself.  But  Cicely  is  happy, 
though  Mr.  Rudall  does  commit  the  unpardonable  offence  of 
quoting  Milton  as  his  first  greeting  after  their  two  years’  separa¬ 
tion  when  he  goes  down  to  Wales  to  claim  her  again  as  his  beloved, 
injured,  aud  innocent  wife. 

And  now  Sebastian’s  time  of  trial  begins.  The  captain  of  the 
Tasmania,  in  which  he  came  home  from  New  Zealand,  being  half¬ 
drunk,  tells  Mr.  Dowdeswell  that  this  Sebastian  Gould  is  only  a 
Scripture-reader,  who  has  never  been  ordained  at  all,  hut  stole  his 
cousin’s  ordination  papers  when  he  died,  and  with  these  is  acting 
as  a  clergyman.  He  adduces  as  proof  his  refusal  to  administer 
the  Sacrament  to  the  dying  man  Ballantyne,  which  is  the  only 
proof  he  has  to  give.  Of  course  the  Prebendary  and  Mr.  Dowdes¬ 
well  believe  the  whole  story  as  it  stands,  tell  “  Little  Amos  ”  of  his 
son’s  monstrous  wickedness,  and  urge  him  to  send  him  out  of  the 
country  at  once.  All  that  follows  on  this  is  well  done,  but 
too  slightly  sketched  for  our  pleasure.  The  subject  would  have 
carried  greater  weight  of  elaboration,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  so  good 
an  idea  should  have  been  partially  wasted.  The  Prebendary’s 
dread  of  worldly  disgrace  breaking  through  his  horror  at  his  pre¬ 
tended  curate’s  sacrilege  in  burying,  marrying,  and  administering 
without  orders  is  excellent ;  the  father’s  despair  ;  the  mother’s  stony 
hardness ;  Sebastian’s  unconsciousness ;  the  horror  with  which 
Amos  refuses  his  son’s  proffered  assistance  in  his  duties — all  are 
parts  of  the  picture  wrought  in  with  care  and  taste,  and  we  can 
only  regret  that  we  had  not  more  of  the  same  kind. 

We  have  left  ourselves  hut  little  space  in  which  to  speak  of  the 
first  two  issues  of  the  “  Blue  Bell  ”  series.  These  are  pretty  little 
books,  designed  apparently  for  the  reading  of  young  girls  on  the 
debateable  land  between  childhood  and  womanhood.  They  are 
quite  pure  and  healthy,  but  naturally,  addressed  to  such  an 
audience,  show  little  power  and  no  passion.  The  first  on  the  list 
is  the  story  of  a  weak-willed,  insincere  kind  of  girl,  who  flings 
over  her  faithful  lover,  and  marries  for  money  and  position  ;  while 
Blue  Bell,  the  real  heroine,  consoles  the  disconsolate  hero  at  the 
end  of  the  book,  and  they  live  happy  for  ever  after.  The  second, 
Summer  Snow,  tells  how  a  pensive  and  broken-hearted  Christo- 
phine,  in  mourning  for  the  loss  of  her  engaged  husband,  Hal 
Butler,  falls  in  love  with  Uncle  Dick,  to  whose  house  she  goes  on 
a  visit ;  how  Plal  turns  up  again  alive  and  well,  never  having  been 
dead  at  all ;  how  Chris  then  prefers  the  elder  to  the  younger,  and 
keeps  faith  with  Uncle  Dick,  while  Hal  has  to  be  contented  with 
the  younger  sister  Bab.  This,  with  some  little  interludes  con¬ 
cerning  Debby,  Hal’s  sister,  make  up  the  plot  and  story  of  Summer 
Snow,  offering  harmless,  if  not  very  nutritious,  food  to  the 
youthful  digestion  for  which  it  is  intended.  The  design  thus 
begun  by  the  publishers  is,  however,  so  good  that  we  wish  it 
heartily  success.  If  the  “  Blue  Bell  ”  series  is  but  milk  for  the 
babes,  that  is  better  than  garbage ;  and  as  babes  must  be  fed, 
like  their  elders,  it  is  well  that  their  food  should  be  wholesome. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

UEEN  CAROLINE  of  the  Two  Sicilies  *  has  an  evil  name  in 
history.  In  Italy  her  memory  is  associated  with  a  dismal 
catalogue  of  massacres  and  executions ;  in  England  with  the  one 
indelible  blot  on  the  fame  of  Nelson.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that 
Queen  Caroline  has  found  an  apologist  in  Baron  von  Helfert ;  but 
he  certainly  exhibits  her  actions  in  the  most  favourable  light 

*  Konigin  Karolina  von  Neapel  und  Sicilien  im  Kampfe  gegen  die 
franzosische  Weltherrschaft,  1790-1814.  Von  Freiherr  von  Helfert.  Wien; 
Braumiiller.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 
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possible  by  relating  them  mainly  from  her  own  point  of  view.  His 
narrative  irresistibly  suggests  how  the  transactions  of  the  lie  volu¬ 
tion  must  have  appeared  to  the  Queen  herself.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  her  abhorrence  ;  and,  if  her  resistance 
was  marked  by  perfidy  and  ferocity,  it  is  but  just  to  remember  the 
corruption  of  Neapolitan  society  in  general,  the  cruelty  and  bigotry 
of  the  loyalist  section  of  it,  the  utter  contempt  of  public  decency 
and  good  faith  displayed  by  the  French  in  all  their  proceedings, 
and  the  prominent  part  forced  upon  Caroline  by  the  political 
nullity  of  her  husband.  Baron  von  Ilelfert  hints  at  all  these 
circumstances  without  attempting  a  direct  vindication  anywhere. 
His  method  is  to  pass  lightly  over  awkward  matters,  neither 
omitting  nor  misrepresenting  them,  but  saying  little  about  them. 
His  strength  is  concentrated  on  the  diplomatic  department 
of  his  subject,  for  which  indeed  he  has  a  fair  justification  in  the 
amount  of  new  material  which  he  has  been  able  to  command.  The 
Vienna  archives  have  proved  most  productive,  and  the  reports  of 
Ambassadors  from  the  rival  Courts  of  Naples  and  Palermo  have 
enabled  him  to  make  great  additions  to  the  narrative  of  Colletta, 
whose  general  credit  nevertheless  remains  unshaken.  The  military 
narrative  is  by  comparison  somewhat  meagre,  but  perhaps  could 
hardly  have  been  made  more  ample  without  unduly  increasing  the 
size  of  the  volume.  Generally  speaking,  the  first  transactions  of 
the  revolutionary  period  appear  somewhat  slurred  over ;  as  the 
history  proceeds  it  becomes  more  copious,  and  is  especially  so  in 
treating  of  the  period  most  interesting  to  English  readers — Lord 
William  Bentinck’s  virtual  reign  in  Sicily.  The  obstinacy  and  bad 
faith  of  the  Sicilian  Court  compelled  Bentinck  to  practically  assume 
the  administration  of  the  island.  His  endowing  it  with  a  Constitu¬ 
tion  on  the  English  model  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  which, 
if  persisted  in,  with  the  amendments  suggested  by  experience,  might 
have  kept  the  Bourbon  family  on  the  throne  of  Sicily  to  this  day. 
Baron  von  Helfert  cannot  or  will  not  see  this  ;  his  treatment  of 
Bentinck,  though  strictly  within  the  limits  of  politeness,  reflects 
the  passions  and  prejudices  of  a  Court  which  could  never  under¬ 
stand  why  it  might  not  do  what  it  liked  with  its  own.  Of  Ban- 
tinck's  great  Indian  career  he  seems  ignorant ;  otherwise  it  might 
have  occurred  to  him  that  the  statesman  who  imprinted  upon  the 
administration  of  an  Empire  a  mark  which  it  has  never  lost  could 
hardly  be  incompetent  to  govern  a  small  island  where  almost  any 
change  must  be  a  change  for  the  better.  Englishmen  in  general, 
it  must  be  feared,  know  little  more  of  the  Sicilian  episode  in 
Bentinck's  life  than  Baron  von  Ilelfert  does  of  the  Indian.  It  will 
be  well  if  his  work  serves  to  direct  attention  to  the  lack  of  a 
biography  of  this  illustrious  man,  the  materials  for  which,  both  in 
public  collections  and  in  private  hands,  must  be  very  extensive. 

The  eighteenth  volume  of  Schulthess’s  annual  historical  register* * * * § 
maintains  the  credit  of  the  work  as  a  sober  and  impartial,  if  dry, 
chronicle  of  occurrences  from  a  German  point  of  view,  especially 
useful  for  preserving  reports  of  speeches  and  abstracts  of  impor¬ 
tant  public  documents.  It  is  but  natural  that  Germany  and 
Austro-Hungary  should  occupy  more  than  half  the  volume. 
English  history  is  almost  monopolized  by  the  proceedings  of  Par¬ 
liament.  The  absurd  title  of  Kultwrkainpf- — originally,  one  would 
suppose,  given  in  irony — seems  to  be  seriously  adopted  to  denote 
Prince  Bismarck's  efforts  to  suppress  Ultramontanism. 

“  Twelve  chapters  from  the  Life  ”  of  the  illustrious  mathemati¬ 
cian  Gauss  t  scarcely  bear  out  the  promise  of  the  title-page. 
They  deal  with  Gauss  almost  entirely  in  his  connexion  with  his 
native  district  of  Brunswick,  and  contain  copious  particulars  re¬ 
specting  his  relatives,  who  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  remarkable 
for  their  longevity.  Gauss's  ow  n  history  was  not  distinguished  by 
any  extraordinary  vicissitudes;  his  birth,  indeed,  was  most  humble, 
but  his  almost  preternatural  talents  for  calculation  speedily 
attracted  the  attention  of  his  preceptors,  and  the  generous 
patronage  of  the  l)uke  of  Brunswick  did  the  rest.  The  French 
conquest  led  to  his  removal  to  Gottingen,  and  his  subsequent  con¬ 
nexion  with  his  native  Duchy  was  very  slight.  The  Brunswickers, 
however,  have  discovered  that  he  was  the  most  distinguished 
countryman  they  ever  had,  and  are  about  to  testify  their  apprecia¬ 
tion  by  a  statue. 

Professor  Eberty,  the  author  of  an  excellent  German  Life  of 
Byron  J,  has  obliged  us  with  a  most  entertaining  volume  of  recol¬ 
lections  of  passages  of  his  own  career,  and  of  Berlin  manners  and 
customs  in  his  younger  days.  These  were  days  of  plain  living, 
if  not  always  of  high  thinking ;  all  domestic  arrangements  and 
most  public  amusements  were  upon  the  homeliest  scale,  and  the 
tremendous  pecuniary  losses  occasioned  by  the  French  invasion 
exacted  the  severest  economy.  Professor  Eberty  sees  little  to 
regret  in  those  ancient  days  in  comparison  with  our  own. 
He  is  well  pleased  that  books  no  longer  come  from  the  publishers 
in  sheets ;  assents  to  the  disappearance,  while  minutely  detailing 
the  construction,  of  candle-snuffers ;  and  considers  lucifer- 
matches  on  the  whole  better  than  the  primitive  method  of 
dipping  a  splinter  coated  with  sulphur  into  a  bottle  of  oil  of 
vitriol.  The  more  momentous  developments  in  the  direction  of 
freedom  of  thought,  speech,  and  action  enjoy  his  full  approval ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  his  principal  regret  seems  to  be  one  for  certain 
descriptions  of  beer,  which  have  somehow  failed  to  illustrate  the 


*  Europuixcher  Geschichlshalender.  Herausgegeben  von  II.  Schulthess. 
Jahrg.  18.  Nordlingen  :  Beck.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

f  K.  F.  Gauss.  Zwolf  Kapitel aus  seinem  Leben.  Von  L.  Hiiuselmann. 
Leipzig:  Duncker  &  Humblot.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

+  Jugenderinnnerungen  ernes  alien  Berliners.  Von  Felix  Eberty. 
Berlin  :  Hertz.  London  :  W  illiams  &  Norgate. 


principle  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  One  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  sections  of  his  book  is  his  account  of  the  remarkable  school 
where  he  received  the  best  part  of  his  education,  conducted  by 
Cauer,  on  the  principles  of  Fichte,  and  in  many  respects  so  ex¬ 
cellent  that  it  might  have  passed  for  a  model,  but  for  the  un¬ 
reasonably'  Spartan  character  of  some  of  the  arrangements. 
Greek,  mathematics,  and  music  were  the  principal  subjects  of 
instruction,  and  Greek  was  taught  before  Latin.  The  moral  tone 
was  exceedingly  high.  At  a  later  period  Professor  Eberty  went 
to  the  University  of  Bonn,  whose  professors  supply  him  with  an 
inexhaustible  stock  of  amusing  anecdotes.  August  Schlegel  was 
still  there,  almost  as  conspicuous  for  his  personal  vanity  as  his 
genius.  To  conceal  his  baldness,  he  had  twelve  wigs,  of  different 
lengths  of  hair,  graduated  with  the  utmost  nicety.  Begin¬ 
ning  with  the  shortest,  Schlegel  would  wear  them  all  in  due 
succession  until  he  came  to  the  longest,  when  he  would  run  his 
fingers  through  the  supposititious  locks,  and  exclaim,  “  I  must 
really  get  my  hair  cut  1  ”  Next  week  he  would  appear  in  the 
shortest  wig,  and  repeat  the  series.  While  preparing  for  his 
judicial  examination  at  Berlin,  Professor  Eberty  made  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  other  remarkable  characters  ;  among  them  a  profound 
mathematician,  so  strongly  impressed  with  the  fear  that  civili¬ 
zation  would  be  subverted  by  barbarians  ignorant  of  the  proper 
method  of  calculating  Easter  that  he  calculated  it  himself  up  to 
a.d.  22000,  by  which  time  he  ventured  to  hope  that  “culture” 
might  be  restored.  Another  professor  was  discovered  on  one 
occasion  in  a  state  of  intense  excitement.  “  Five  years,”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  have  I  studied  the  Koran,  and  have  never  been  able  to 
understand  it ;  and  now  I  do  understand  it.  It  is  all  stuff  and 
nonsense!  ”  Professor  Eberty 's  employment  as  an  assistant  magis¬ 
trate  made  him  acquainted  with  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
criminal  cases  of  the  day.  Many  of  the  leading  members  of  Berlin 
society,  he  says,  were  indirectly  mixed  up  in  them,  and  not  vm- 
frequently  the  course  of  justice  was  arrested  by  a  royal  order 
quashing  further  proceedings. 

The  Pedagogic  Training  School  at  Jena  *  has  an  interesting 
history.  Founded  in  1843  by  Stoy,  a  teacher,  as  would  appear,  of 
extraordinary  energy  and  talent  for  organization,  it  was  broken  up 
in  1865,  owing  to  misunderstandings  with  professors  of  the  theo¬ 
logical  faculty,  subsequently'  reconstituted,  and  eventually  brought 
back  to  its  original  situation.  These  vicissitudes  are  described 
with  much  warmth  of  feeling  by  Herr  Weilinger,  one  of  its 
pupils. 

The  causes  which  influenced  the  shape  and  general  con¬ 
struction  of  the  first  religious  edifices  of  Latin  Christianity 
are  investigated  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Itichter.t  He  concludes  that 
the  most  distinctive  feature  of  a  church  in  the  minds  of  the 
primitive  believers  was  its  connexion  with  the  martyr  to  whom  it 
was  dedicated,  and  that  wdien  public  worship  became  practicable 
from  the  cessation  of  persecution,  the  martyrs'  tombs  already 
existing  afforded  the  rudimentary  pattern  for  the  construction  of 
churches. 

Herr  Jordan's  work  on  the  topography  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Borne  {  promises  to  be  very  comprehensive  aud  systematic.  Be¬ 
ginning  with  a  general  survey  of  the  actual  condition  of  the 
remains,  he  describes  first  the  traditional  sources  of  information, 
next  the  progress  of  modern  critical  research,  and  then  in¬ 
vestigates  the  vestiges  of  prehistoric  settlements  upon  the  site 
and  the  ramparts  of  Servius  aud  Aurelian.  The  bridges,  aque¬ 
ducts,  and  similar  external  communications  follow,  and  the  way  is 
now  clear  for  the  detailed  examination  of  the  edifices  of  the  city’’ 
itself,  which  will  form  the  subject  of  the  second  volume.  The 
writer  has  been  assisted  by  the  most  eminent  living  Koman  anti¬ 
quaries,  and  his  work  seems  likely  to  represent  the  maturest 
results  of  contemporary  research. 

Herr  Sternberg  does  not  profess  to  write  a  complete  history'  of 
the  Jews  in  Poland  §,  but  merely  to  bring  together  such  notices 
from  Slavonic  sources  as  may  be  useful  to  the  future  historian. 
The  task  thus  modestly  undertaken  is  intelligently  performed,  save 
for  the  numberless  typographical  errors  in  the  Latin  quotations. 
The  Jew's  seem  to  have  made  their  first  appearance  in  Poland  about 
the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  coming  from  the  dominions  of  the 
Khan  of  the  Ohazars,  where  their  influence  was  such  as  to  give 
rise  to  the  popular  belief  in  a  Jewish  kingdom.  Poland  was  still 
heathen,  and  they  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  footing  in  it, 
although  an  alleged  charter  with  extensive  privileges  rests  solely 
on  tradition,  and  is  obviously  apocryphal.  The  introduction  of 
Christianity  was  unfavourable  to  their  interests ;  they  nevertheless 
appear  to  have  been  generally  tolerated,  and  in  1254  Boleslaus 
accorded  them  an  undoubted  charter,  whose  provisions  are  in  the 
highest  degree  creditable  to  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  its  framers. 
Casimir  the  Great,  one  of  whose  concubines  was  a  Jewess,  favoured 
them  especially  ;  under  his  successor  they  were  oppressed,  and  it 
may  in  general  be  said  that  they  have  experienced  the  general  fate 
of  Polish  dissidents  in  being  protected  by  the  able  sovereigns  and 
ill-treated,  though  not  absolutely  persecuted,  by  the  feeble  and 
priest-ridden.  Herr  Sternberg  gives  an  account  of  a  remarkable 

*  Fas  Piiduqngische  Seminar  in  Jena  :  seine  Geschichite  und  Bedeutung . 
Yon  A.  Weilinger.  Jena:  Fischer.  London:  Williams  <Sc  Norgate. 

t  J)er  Ursprung  der  abendliindischen  Firc/iengebdade.  Von  Dr.  J.  P. 
Richter.  Wien  :  Braumiiller,  London  :  Nutt. 

J  Topograph  ie  der  Stadt  Rom  im  Alterlhum.  Von  H.  Jordan.  Bd.  2. 
Abtli.  2.  ‘  Berlin  :  Weidmann.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

§  Gcscluclite  der  Juden  in  Rolen  unter  den  Piaster  und  den  Jagielloncn. 
Von  H.  Sternberg.  Leipzig:  Duncker  &  Ilumblot.  London:  Williams  & 
Norgate. 
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manifestation  of  Judaism  as  a  proselytizing  religion  in  .Russia, 
which  endured  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  author  of  “  Pictures  from  Cairo  ”  *  is  hardly  pictorial 
enough  to  compensate  for  his  extreme  superficiality.  The  best 
that  can  be  said  of  his  volumes  is  that  they  may  serve  to  o-ive 
intending  visitors  to  Egypt  a  pretty  fair  general  notion  of  what 
they  are  likely  to  see,  imperfect  in  points  of  detail,  but  probably 
not  inaccurate  as  regards  the  general  impression  of  the  sum  of 
things  Egyptian.  The  greater  part  of  his  two  prettily  printed 
volumes  is  occupied  with  the  description  of  sundry  picnics,  from 
which  little  _  is  to  be  gathered  except  that  the  author  and  his 
friends  were  in  the  habit  of  enjoying  themselves,  and  that  those  who 
resort  to  Egypt  with  equally  good  tempers  and  good  digestions 
may  expec^;  to  do  the  like.  There  are  besides,  a  long  dissertation 
on  the  position  of  women  in  Egypt,  not  uninteresting,  but  evidently 
compiled  from  various  sources,  and  a  chapter  on  the  Khedive,  more 
conspicuously  endowed  with  the  merit  of  originality.  ITerr  Ebeling 
fully  admits  the  shortcomings  of  the  Khedive’s  administration,  but 
considers  that  they  principally  arise  from  the  inexperience  of  that 
well-intentioned  prince,  and  his  inability  to  penetrate  the  cha¬ 
racters  and  motives  of  those  by  whom  he  is  surrounded. 

Dr.  Ohavanne  t  has  travelled  in  Africa,  but  his  general  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Sahara  appears  to  be  principally  derived  from  the 
accounts  of  other  travellers,  especially  Rohlfs.  The  work  is,  how¬ 
ever,  very  well  done,  and  will  tend  to  rectify  current  impressions 
respecting  the  utter  poverty  and  monotony  of  the  Sahara,  in  which, 
when  carefully  inspected,  much  more  variety  both  of  life  and 
scenery  will  be  found  than  is  usually  supposed.  Dr.  Chavanne 
gives  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  Tuareg,  a  people  of  Berber 
race,  interesting  in  many  respects,  and  particularly  so  for  the 
tenacity  with  which  they  have  retained  their  ancient  alphabet, 
which  is  at  this  day  almost  identical  with  that  of  Libyan  inscrip¬ 
tions  of  the  Carthaginian  period.  The  value  of  the  work  is 
enhanced  by  numerous  woodcuts  and  some  well-executed  chromo¬ 
lithographs. 

Dr.  J.  Raska  %  labours  very  hard  to  reconcile  the  biblical  chro¬ 
nology,  as  understood  by  the  Fathers,  with  the  results  of  Egyptian 
and  Assyrian  studies.  His  obvious  learning  and  industry  might 
have  produced  useful  results  if  he  had  treated  both  sources  of  'in¬ 
formation  impartially  and  independently;  but  the  attempt  to 
compel  one  to  agree  with  the  other,  whether  it  will  or  not,  cannot 
in  the  nature  of  things  be  successful.  The  shortness  of  the  reigns 
which  he  is  obliged  to  assign  to  most  of  the  Egyptian  Kings  should 
have  warned  him  that  Egyptian  chronology  cannot  be  pared  down  to 
accord  with  his  hypothesis. 

The  grammatical  niceties  of  the  Egyptian  plural  are  important 
to  only  a  very  limited  class  of  scholars,  but  the  introductory  ob¬ 
servations  to  Dr.  Erman  s  essay  §  on  the  subject  possess  interest 
for  a  wider  circle.  He  remarks  that  the  inscriptions  of  the  New 
Empire  and  subsequent  periods,  being'  composed  in  an  archaic 
dialect  by  persons  unacquainted  with  its  peculiarities,  are  almost 
useless  for  philological  purposes.  An  Egyptian  priest  or  scribe 
under  Raineses  wrote  the  language  of  the  fifth  dynasty  as  an 
educated  German,  acquainted  with  none  but  the  modern  grammar 
of  the  language,  might  write  in  the  style  of  the  Nibelungen  Lied. 
lhe  imperfect  recognition  of  this  fact  has  led  to  many  errors. 

Any  work  of  Professor  Liibke  is  sure  to  be  generally  attractive, 
and  his  History  of  Italian  PaintiDg  from  the  Fourth  to  the  Six¬ 
teenth  Century  ”|j  is  as  pleasing  as  it  can  be  made  by  elegance  of 
style,  lucidity  ot  .  exposition,  and  copious  and  well-executed 
illustrations.  Originality  or  profundity  of  criticism  is  not  to  be 
looked  lor  ;  the  scope  of  the  work  is  strictly  popular.  Be°-innin"- 
liom  so  early  a  date,  the  author  has  been  led  to  devote  consider¬ 
able  attention^  to  the  survival  of  classic  influence  in  Christian 
mosaics  and  miniatures,  which  section  is  not  the  least  interestin'^ 
part  of  his  volume.  ° 

.  Herr  Riehl  s  sketches  of  characteristic  personages  and  phases 
in  musical  history  are  entertaining,  but  slight.  The  most  interestin'* 
is  perhaps  a  sketch  ot  E.  Krommer,  a  contemporary  of  Mozart,  emi¬ 
nent  in  his  own  day  as  a  composer  of  chamber  music,  and  now,  as 
it  would  seem,  somewhat  undeservedly  forgotten. 

Khodja  Nasreddin  **  is  a  Turkish  typical  figure,  the  half-witted 
yet  shrewd  personage  on  whom  professional  storytellers  father  the 
jokes,  verbal  or  practical,  which  constitute  so  large  a  portion  of 
their^  stock  in  trade.  _  Many  of  these  are  not  deficient  in  humour; 
but  Murad  Efendi,”  in  attempting  a  German  poetical  version,  has 
ruined  them,  for  the  most  part,  by  his  intolerable  prolixity  and 
V  tJlere  *s  anJ  exception  to  the  rule  that 
Nothings  so  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale,”  it  is  the  tale  that 
fakes  twice  as  long  as  it  ought  in  the  telling.  The  writer  appears 


*  Bilc/er  aus  Kairo.  Yon  Adolf  Ebeling.  2  Bde.  Stuttgart :  Levy  i 
luuliei.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

Sahara,  oder,  Von  Oase  zu  Oase.  Bi/dcr  aus  dem  Natur  un 
y  olKsleoen  in  der  grossen  afrikanischen  Waste.  Yon  Dr.  J.  Cliavanne.  Lie 
c-12.  Wien:  Hartleben.  London:  Nutt. 

t  Die  Chronohgie  der  Bibel  im  Einklange  mit  der  Zeitreclmunq  Emmie 

vniitaTaJ,®  **—  E,sk“'  W1“' 

§  Die  Bluralbildung  der  JEgyptischen.  Em  grammatischer  Versuch.  Vo 
■  nrman.  Leipzig  :  Engelmann,  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 
Fesjh^hteder  Italienischen  Malerei  von  viertem  bis  ins  sechzehni 
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to  more  advantage  in  his  original  poems  *,  which  are  frequently 
fanciful  and  sprightly,  and  only  too  much  in  the  manner  of  Heine. 

The  Rundschau  f  claims  attention  in  the  first  place  by  a 
thoughtful  article  on  Russian  Nihilism,  by  E.  von  der  Brifagen. 
The  writer  feels  the  difficulty  of  interpreting  a  movement  which 
has  as  yet  scarcely  got  beyond  the  sentiment  of  a  discontent  with 
the  existing  order  of  things,  as  vague  in  its  end  as  it  is  ruthless  in 
its  means  and  passionate  in  its  expression.  He  contributes,  how¬ 
ever,  something  to  a  more  accurate  comprehension  of  it  by  point¬ 
ing  out  the  reinforcement  it  has  received  from  young  men  whose 
career  has  been  blighted  by  the  official  insistance  on  proficiency  in 
classics,  a  study  unsuited  to.  the  national  tastes  and  aptitudes. 
Since  this  has  become  a  noticeable  element,  the  movement  has 
become  less  dreamy  and  unpoetical,  and  more  disposed  to  resort  to 
oveit  action.  Another  good  article  is  Julius  Rodenberg’s  essay 
on  Macaulay,  an  estimate  in  many  respects  more  favourable  than 
some  recent  English  ones,  as  more  thoroughly  free  from  the  tran¬ 
scendental  standards  which  some  have  wished  to  apply  to  the  most 
practical  of  writers.  A  yacht  voyage  along  the  monotonous  course 
of  the  Spree  is  recounted  in  a  way  to  show  what  interest  can  be 
derived.irom  the  least  romantic  aspects  of  nature.  An  article  on 
the  Paris  Exhibition  is  full  of  interest.  The  writer  extols  French 
hospitality  and  savoir  faire,  touches  the  weak  points  of  the 
various  exhibiting  nations  with  no  unkindly  hand,  and  speaks 
most  appreciatively  of  the  English  school  of  painting,  and,  which 
is  more  surprising,  of  English  sculpture. 

*  Ost  und  West.  Gedichte  von  Murad  Efendi.  Oldenburg  :  Schulze. 
London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 

t  Deutsche  Rundschau.  Herausgegeben  von  Julius  Eodenberg.  Jahr  4. 
Iltt.  11.  Berlin  :  Paetel.  London  :  Triibner. 


Erratum. — In  our  article  on  “  The  Severn  Valley  ”  ( August  3, 
1878,  p.  143),  for  “  The  Abbot's  Lodge  lias ,  at  Wenlock,”  read 
“  The  Abbot's  Lodge  has,  at  Buildwas.” 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  zve  can  make  no  exception. 


PARIS. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday 
of  M.  T  otheringham,  8  Rue  Neuve  des  Capucines, 


The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Neivsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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T) ORE’S  GREAT  WORKS, 

„  “  CHRIST  LEAVING  the  PRIETO] 


u  The  BRAZEN  SERPENT,” 

. -  “,0  prUETORIUM,"  und  “  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERU- 

*3r  JV,??  Jeet  A  ",|t  l  “  Dream  ut  Pilati  ’s  Wife.”  “  Christian  Martyrs,”  Sic., 
at  the  DURE  GALLERY,  35  New  Rond  street.  Daily,  Ten  to  Six.  Is. 

TORQUAY  SANITARY  IMPROVEMENTS. 

THE  COMPLETION  of  the  NEW  MAIN  DRAINAGE 

will  be  celebrated  on  Saturday,  August  21.  Sir  JOSEPH  BAZALGETTE,  C.L., 
K.C.B.,  will  attend  a  PUBLIC  MEETING,  to  be  held  at  the  Town  Ilall,  at  Eleven  o’clock, 
when  lie  will  explain  the  especial  advantages  and  improvements  made  in  connexion  with  the 
High  Level  System,  and  a  Visit  will  then  be  paid  to  the  Works.  As  these  Works  have  been 
carried  out  witli  great  engineering  skill,  and  are  believed  to  be  the  most  perfect  sj-stem  of 
Drainage  for  Sea-side  Towns,  all  Sanitary  Authorities  und  others  interested  in  the  latest 
improvements  in  Sanitary  Works  are  invited  to  attend,  or  to  send  Deputations  or  Officials  to 
the  proposed  inauguration. 

A  List  of  Members  forming  any  Deputation,  or  Names  of  Persons  or  Officials  proposing  to 
attend,  to  be  sent  on  or  before  the  22nd  instant,  to 

m  j,  , ,  __  BRISCOE  HOOPER, 

Town  Hall,  Torquay,  Clerk  to  the  Local  Board. 

August  13,  1878. 
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NIVEESITY  COLLEGE, 

SESSION  1678-79. 


LONDON, 

The  SESSION  of  the  FACULTY  of  MEDICINE  will  commence  on  Tuesday.  October  1. 
INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE,  at  8  P.M.,  by  Professor  LANKESiEIt,  M.A.,  i.n.s. 

The  SESSION  of  the  FACULTY  of  ARTS  end  LAWS  end  of  SCIENCE  (includins  the 
Dtnairtnwnts  of  Engineering  and  Fine- Arts),  will  Mi; .on  Wednesday  October _2 I™; 
niTCTOltY  LECTURE,  at  3  r.M.,  hv  Professor  HENRY  MUllLM.  '  , 
nrovided  for  WOMEN  in  all  Subjects  taught  in  tire  Faculties  ot  Arts  und  Laws  and  of  Science. 
Fiw  I>eai Is  and  Vict-Denns will  attend  in  the  Council-room,  from  10  a.m.  to  2  r.M„  on  October 
1  and  2,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  advice  and  information  to  Students  entering  the  College. 

The  SCHOOL  for  BOYS,  between  the  ages  of  Seven  and  Sixteen,  will  RE-OI’EN  on 
Tuesday,  September  24. 

Prospectuses,  and  Copies  of  the  Regulations  relating  to  the  Entrance  and  other  Exhibitions^ 
Scholarships,  and  Prizes,  open  to  Competition  by  Students,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Office  ol 
the  College. 

The  Examination  for  the  Medical  Entrance  Exhibitions  and  also  that ‘  f»r.  th« 

Entrance  Prizes  (Faculties  of  Arts  and  Laws  and  ot  Science),  w  ill  be  held  at  the  Coiic0c  on 
the  26th  and  27th  of  September. 

The  College  is  close  to  the  Gower  Street  Station  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  ond  only  a  few 
mhiides  w ulk  from  the  termini  of  Die  North-Western,  Midland,  and  Great  Northern  Rail- 

ways-  TALFOURD  ELY,  M.A.,  Secretary. 

rpuE  LONDON  HOSPITAL  and  MEDICAL  COLLEGE, 

X  Mile-end  -The  SESSION,  1878—70,  will  Commence  on  Tuesday,  October  1, ,1878,  when 

mmmmmssm 

IfrapittiHsnow  in  direct  communication  by  rail 

S  ?  J  S»£J  ,2&, ..  .  T?™ It ” 

EXAMINATION  for  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  held  in  the  beginning  ot  September — 
For  particulars  apply  to  the  Head-Master. _ _ _ _ . 


PROPOSED  SCHOOL  for  the  CHILDREN  of  ENGLISH 

RESIDENTS  at  SHANGHAI.  CHINA. 

WANTED,  as  HEAD-MASTER,  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England ;  he  must  be 

Married,  in  Priest’s  orders,  und  a  Graduate.  .  .  ,  .. _ _ » .. 

The  total  amount  of  his  stipend  will  depend  on  the  School  Fees,  but  in  consideration  of  hia 
taking  a  certain  share  in  the  Services  of  the  Cathedral,  in  addition  to  Ins  School  duties,  the 
Trustees  of  the  British  Episcopal  Church  Establishment  at  Shanghai  will  guarantee  lnm  a 
Residence  rent  free,  and  a  minimum  sum  of  £500  a  year  from  nil  sources.  .  ni  . 

Further  particulars  may  he  learned  from  Sir  Walter  M  kdili  rst,  Athemcum  Club. 

Copies  of  the  Testimonials  must  be  forwarded  to  the  -Trustees,  or  to  the  \  cry  Rev.  C.  II. 
Butcher,  D.D.,  the  Deanery,  Shanghai,  before  October  31, 18/8. _ 

PORTSMOUTH  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

In  view  of  the  Opening  of  the  new  School  Buildings,  in  .January  next,  the  Governors 
of  the  above  School  propose  to  ELECT  a  HEAD-MAS  PER,  on  Thursday,  September  19. 

According  to  the  Scheme  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners,. the  Head-Master  must  DC 
n  Member  of  the  Church  of  England,  und  a  Graduate  ol  some  University  within  the  Uritisii 
Empire,  but  he  neither  need  he,  nor  intend  to  he,  inHolv  Orders. 

The  School  will  be  u  Day  School  only,  and  the  New  Buildings  are  planned  to  accommodate 
about  250  Boys,  but  so  us  to  be  capable  of  future  extension,  as  Portsmouth,  with  its  surrounding 
neighbourhood,  linn  a  ixjpulntioii  of  nearly  200,000  .  r 

According  to  the  Scheme  Die  Head-Muster  shall  receive  a  fixed  stipend  of  £00  per  annum. 

To  this  the  Governors  propose  to  add  £40  per  .  annum  in  lieu  of  a  house.wwh  ch  though 
required  by  the  Scheme,  they  are  not  yet  in  n  position  to  build  ;  and  it  is  also  provided  by  the 
Scheme,  “  That  the  Ilead-Master  shall  receive  money  calculated  on  such  a  scale  umlorm  or 
graduated,  and  as  may  he  agreed  between  him  and  the  Governors,  being  ut  the  rate  of  not  less 

than  12.  nor  more  than  JEfi  per  annum,  for  each  Boy.” 

The  Governors  propose  to  pay  a  Capitation  I  ee  to  the  Head-Master  of  not  less  than  i3,  nor 
more  tlmll  jE4,  per  annum,  anil  they  anticipate  that,  at  this  rate  ol  puyineiit,  Die  iiieoine  ot  t  c 
Head-Muster  from  all  sources  will  amount,  within  a  comparatively  short  period,  to  between 

"  ‘a  1 1  'Applications,  with  Testimonials,  arc  to  be  sent  in  before  Saturday,  September  7,  to  the 
undersigned,  from  whom  u  copy  of  the  Scheme  and  all  further  particulars  may  be  obtained. 

EDWARD  P.  GRANT, 

Vicar  of  Portsmouth,  and  Chairman  of  the 

Portsmouth,  August  8,  1878.  Governing  Body  of  the  Portsmouth  Grammar  School. 
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The  NEXT  TERM  will  begin  on  Monday.  September  23. 
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R  COLLEGE. 

President  -  The  Right  Hon.  Earl  GRANVILLE,  K.G. 

Tuition  from  10  to  13  Guineas.  Board.  113  a  year. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  HKAD-.MASTK.tt  or  tile  Hos.  SECKETARV . 

1  The  NEXT  TERM  begins  on  September  18. _ . 


nilARDSTOCIv  CULLililili,  DORSET, 

L  RE-OPENS  on  Thursday,  September  19. _ 

XT  ELL  Y  CO  LLE  G  E,  TAVISTOCK. 

-IV  IF,  nd-Master _ R  W.  TAYLOR,  M.A..  formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John  a  College,  Cam¬ 

bridge,  and  for  Thirteen  year, ( 

KW  -fcivn ions. 
The  next  Term  commences  September  27— lor  particulars,  apply  to  the  II  LAD- MAS  TER. _ 

T5RIGHT0N  COLLEGE. 

IJ  Chairman  of  the  Conned — The  Yen.  Archdeacon  HANNAH,  D.C.L  Vicar  of  Brighton. 
Principal — The  Rev.  CHARLES  BIGG,  D  D.  late  Senior  Student  and 
Tutor  ot  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Vice-Principal— The  Rev.  JOSEPH  NEWTON,  M.A. 

Next  Term  commences  September  24. 


XT' STATE  PUPIL.— A  GENTLEMAN,  managing  an  Estate  in 

-Hi  Hampshire,  has  a  VACANCY  for  a  Gentleman,  as  PUPIL— Apply  to  CHAELES  E. 
Curtis,  Deanyers,  Farringdon,  Alton,  Hants. _ _ _ 

LAND  AGENCY7.  — A  GENTLEMAN,  of  experience  as  a 

LAND  AGENT,  nnd  who  has  occupied  upwards  of  1,(100  acres  of  Land,  is  now  at  liberty. 
He  flatters  himself  that  his  knowledge  and  experience,  coupled  with  considerable  natural 
activity,  would  prove  valuable  to  a  Landed  Proprietor.  The  highest  ^k’^ces  gnen  ,inc 
many ‘Members  of  Council  of  the  R.A.S.  of  Engl«^»  by  wh^h  Sroirty  he  hn®,  on  ma  y 
occasions,  been  chosen  one  of  its  judges.— Address,  Ceres,  New  VS  ulk  Icrraee,  York. _ . 

AN  unusually  LARGE  and  noble  MANSION,  delightfully 

YA  situate,  near  Town— The  LEASE  (with  or  without  the  Furniture)  to  lie  SOLD  The 
Mansion  standing  in  extensive  and  beautiful  grounds,  lornung  a  miniature  1  .irk,  is  admirably 
adapted  ’as  a  Residence  for  it  family  of  the  highest  distinctly 

Private  Hotel  and  11  charming  Retreat,  or  as  a  College,  First -clous  School,  1 I  c™ 

lar-e  Institution— For  cards  to  view  and  further  particulars,  apply  to  \V  ILEINSON  A  box, 
Estate  Agents  and  Upholders,  8  Old  Bond  Street,  Piccadilly,  IV.  _ 

TJARIS. — FURNISHED  APARTMENTS  to  LET  for  Three 

JL  or  six  Months,  from  September  1,  near  the  Pure  Monceau,  in  one  of  the  best  parts  of  the 
City  ;  a  Flat,  containing  Seven  Rooms,  with  Kitchen  and  Domestic  Offices.— For  particulars, 
apply  to  Sidney  T.  Spark,  Anglo-American  Agency,  5  Rue  bcribe._ _ 


WORTHING  COLLEGE. — Principal,  Mr.  W.  E.  LLOYD 

V  V  TREVOR.  Ilead-Mnstcr,  Rev.  R.  W.  METCALFE,. MJ4..  St  Johr ^^oU.^Camb 

on  Wednesday,  September  11.-1  or  Prospectuses,  apply  to  the  Principal. _ 

Tottenham  school, 

TOTTENHAM,  LONDON. 

Modem  Languages  receive  special  attention. 

Inclusive  Fees.  £100  and  £120  per  annum. 

Michaelmas  Term  commences  September  16. 

Apply  to  Rev.  A.  R.  Aiiuott,  B.A.,  Head- Master. _ 

TYOYSSE’S  SCHOOL,  Abingdon,  Berks  (Six  miles  from  Oxford). 

-IY  The  New  Scheme  has  received  Royal  assent. 

The  School  will  he  continued  of  the  first  grade,  and  will  give  a  Public  School  Education  at 

*  Rnde  New  Busings  have  been  erected  in  an  elevated  position  and  large  grounds.  There  are 
valuable  University  Scholarships. 

A  few  additional  Boarders  can  be  received  next  Term. 

Address,  Rev.  E.  SUMMERS,  Head-Master. _ _ _ _ _ - 

rTHE  Eev.  H.  HAYMAN,  D.D.,  ex-TIead-Master  of  Rugby, 

sLr»e  SSS5  Ssa'iS  Z^&J2£2S^tBA3&. 

Ulverston.  _ _ _ _ 

_  HILL,  FORESTS 

some  hundreds  during  the  last 


E  CANCER  HOSPITAL  (Free),  founded  1851.— The  only 

-  .... _  fv,..  noiionL  nfflirtpfl  with  this  fearful  disease.  who  are  admitted  free. 


’  I  ’II  ID  w  jA.1N  O  IDLY  iiwoiiinu  1WUUUUU  ,  .  .  ,  -  J 

-A-  special  refuge  for  poor  patients  afflicted  with  this  fearful  disease,  who  are  admitted  free. 

"  Out-paDents  ure^cenon'heir  own  application  at  Brompton  on  Mondays  and  M  ednesdays, 
at  Two  o'clock,  nml  nt  167  Piccadilly,  on  Tuesdays  and  lliursdays,  at  the  same  hour. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS  ure  earnestly  solicited. 

lion.  Treasurer— Geo.  T.  IIertslet,  Esq.,  St.  James’s  Palace,  S.W. 

Uanfters— Messrs.  Coutts  &  Co.,  Strand,  W.C. 

H.  J.  JITPP,  Secretary. 

TV  YDROPATHY.  —  SUDBROOK  PARK,  Richmond  Hill. 

1  1  Physician _ Dr  EDWARD  LANE,  M.A. ,  M.D.  Ellin.  A  health  resort  for  Invalids 

i  hj/sic.  n  is  1  pra„,:Cao  Privnti.  pntrniire  to  Richmond  Park.  Prospectus 


^  ir.iun — in  .  DDitinvu 

and  others!  Turkish  Baths  on  the  Premises 
on  application. 


TNDT  \N  CIVIL  SERVICE.— The  following  were  the  SUC- 

I  (’FSSFUL  CANDIDATES  at  the  recent  Open  Competition  for  the  Civil  Service  of 
India^tiic  First  under  the  New  Regulations  for  Candidates  under  19  years  old  . 


Payne,  Charles  Wynter - 

•Innes.  James  Edgeworth. . . . 

*  Atkins,  John  De  Courcy  .... 
•Carlyle.  Robert  Warrand  .. 

•  Davis,  John  S.  C . 

•Stack,  William  George . 


Marks 
2,018 
1,847 
1.705 
1,652 
1,646 
1  ,635 

l  i 


Competition  for  the  Civil  Service  of 
t<‘«  “  under  19  ”  years  old  : 

Marks. 

Ilewetson,  John  .  I’roi 

Brown,  Ken  worthy  .  L-A7 

Crow  1  y ,  J  o se  ph .  J 

•Macleod,  Bannatyne . 

•Rawson,  Edward  C .  * 

Bayne,  Charles  Gervien .  h*io 


'T’OURS  to  the  YVEST  INDIES,  MEXICO,  CENTRAL 

Tickets  are  issuedbyDieWDVALMAIL  STEAM  PACKET  (X&fpANY.enabling  Tourists 
to  visit  at  a  very  moderate  cost,  the  various  places  touched  at  by  thcir_\  essels.  «  , 

For  information  as  to  the  dates  of  Sailing  and  Routes,  apply  to  J.M.  Lloyd,  Secretary,  Royal 
Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  18  Moorgatc  Street,  London. _ _ _ 

HOTELS. 

T3RIGHTON.— BEDFORD  HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

D  Finlanade  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  c.' 

n _ _ : Cnffe“  room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

P.  O.  RICKARDS,  Manager. 


TNDI ANCIVIL  SERVICE,  COOPER’S  HILL,  WOOLWICH, 

Address,  67  High  Street,  Clapham,  S.W. _ _ _ _ _ - 

T-ory  nf  WIGHT.  — A  YOUNG  CLERGYMAN,  Can  tab. 

I'  , High  own  room, ‘nnd°aU The  ’em" -'of  home! 

Goodc'nfrance°into7argc  &ffi7~teed‘S  average  ahilities.-Addi-css,  NAUT.CUS,  care  of 

Messrs.  Terry,  Stoneman,  &  Co.,  6  Hatton  Garden,  London,  EG. _ 

TY I ! T’PAR  VTION  for  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  BRIGHTON. 

X  x,  ARTTUTR  A  CARRfi  B.A.  Oxford,  receives  TEN  PRIVATE  PUPILS  from 
4htta  Four™U  Individual  attention  and  special  home  comforts-For  terms  and  par- 
ticulars,  apply  21  Eaton  Place,  Brighton. 


ihspianacie.  near  uio  nwx  - . 

Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 

TLFRACOMBE  HOTEL. — Accessible  by  Rail,  Steamer,  or 

_L  rn,..i.  Grand  Dining  Saloon  ;  Ladies’  Drawing-room  ;  Reading,  Billiard,  and  Smoking 
ItooiS*  anil  OT  conTfiu'taSle  Bedrooms.  Excellent  Cuisine,  Cho.ee  \\  mes,  and  moderate 
charges.  Tariff  of  T.  VV.  HUSSEY.  Manager.  Illracomhe.  North  Devon.  


HARDER  EVERYTHING  you  require  through 

V  /  united  SERVICE  AGENCY  SOCIETY.  41  Haymarket,  I 
from  f,  to  30  ncr  cent,  anil  much  time  and  trouble  by  so  domg: _ 


COCKBURN’S 

London,  S.W.,  and  save 

v-'  UINl'llhU  SlhXVVl^iti  miiiiiw  uuvxxixx.  ^ . 

from  5  to  50  per  cent,  and  much  time  and  trouble  by  so  doin _ 

TP  DENT  &  CO.,  Cl  Strand,  and  34  and  35  (Within)  Royal 

-lil  •  Exchange,  London,  Manufacturers  of  WATCHES,  CHRONOMETERS,  Ike.,  to  Her 


w 


I  L  L  I 


AM  S.  B 

39  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


U  R  T  O  N, 


fNDIAN  and  FIRST  CLASS  HOME  CIVIL  SERVICE.  ^ 

I  rr.,  ,  . *  i  t vc'TitTTP'TTOX  on  reasonable  terms.  Unsuccessful  and  intending 

£ndTdhae*2M  Me9Sr3’  GrI*th  &  SmitK’  M  B"df0rd  StrCet> 

Strand. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

A  TUTOR,  in  Surrey,  prepares  a  small  number  of  PUPILS  for 

Westerton’s  Library,  Knightsbndge. - - - - - 

T4LEASANT  HOME  and  TUITION  for  a  BACKWARD  or 

■  , , ,  - ,  ...  , nr,Y  The  RECTOR  of  a  very  beautiful  and  healthy  Country  Pan  jib  has 
VACANCTEsTor  the  Itove  Highest  rifcrences  from  Noblemen  and  (Jentlemen-Address, 
Rev.  B.  Edwards,  Blaisdon  Rectory.  Gloucester. 


TABLE  CUTLERY. 

The  Blades  arc  nil  of  the  finest  Steel. 
3}-inch  Ivory  Handles . per  Dozen 

ii  . ' 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


ditto  ditto  . 

ditto  ditto  balance 

ditto  ditto  ditto 

ditto  ditto  ditto 

ditto  fine  ditto  ditto 
ditto  ditto,  extra  larg' 
ditto  ditto,  African 

ditto  Silver  Ferules 

ditto  Silvered  Blades 


Table  Knives, 
s.  d. 

14  . 

18  . 

20  . 

26  . 

28  . 

33  . 

36  . 

42  . 

42  . 

48  . 

23 


Dessert  Knives. 


11 

14 

15 
20 
21 
24 
28 
35 
35 
38 


Carvers, 
per  Pair  8.  d. 


15 

7*  6 


GENERAL  FURNISHING 


\  (llttO  DllYCIVU  . 

Ditto  Electro  Silvered  Handles  ....  « 

gratis  nml  post  paid.  It  sox show  Rooms,  nt  39  Oxford  Street,  W. ;  L  IA,  2,3, 
and  4  Newmai'l'strU?”8!  3,'and  6  Perry 'sPlace  ;  and  1  Newman  Yard.  Manufactories: 
84  Newman  Street,  and  Newman  Mews,  London,  W. _ _ _ . 


JJEAL 


&  SON’S 

SOMMIER  ELASTIQUE  PORTATIF 

IS  THE  BEST  SPRING  MATTRESS  YET  INVENTED. 

HEAL  &  SON, 

n.TF  AD  UEDDING,  nnd  BEDROOM  FURNITURE  MANUFACTURERS. 
19^  [go, ’l97,  198  Tottenham  Court  Road,  London,  W — Catalogue  post  free. 
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EASTERN  DIFFICULTIES. 

FTE  Rope  that  it  might  be  possible  to  relax  the  long 
continued  strain  of  attention  to  Eastern  affairs  has 
thus  far  been  disappointed.  From  many  quarters  painful 
and  disturbing  intelligence  is  reported.  The  Turkish 
Government  has  refused  to  make  the  cession  of  territory 
to  Greece  which  was  recommended  by  the  Congress ; 
although  its  troops  have  perhaps  by  this  time  retired 
from  Batoum,  their  intentions  remained  for  some  weeks 
doubtful ;  and  two  or  three  days  ago  the  convention  of 
the  Porte  with  the  Austrian  Government  had  not  been 
concluded.  The  frightful  details  of  Russian  and  Bulgarian 
atrocities  in  Bulgaria  and  Roumelia  might  morally  excuse 
the  Turks  for  almost  any  kind  of  resistance  which  offered 
a  probability  of  success  ;  but  they  are  certainly  not  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  renewal  of  the  war  with  Russia,  and  it  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  movement  in  Bosnia  has 
been  countenanced  at  Constantinople.  The  publication  of 
the  last  instalment  of  correspondence  on  the  affairs  of 
Turkey  may  perhaps  serve  no  political  purpose.  The 
cruelty  and  brutal  license  of  the  liberated  Bulgarians 
may  possibly  find  a  precedent  in  the  crimes  of  Circas¬ 
sians  and  Bashi  Bazouks ;  but,  as  Sir  A.  Layard  re¬ 
marks,  with  honest  and  undiplomatic  indignation,  no  in¬ 
stance  is  recorded  in  which  a  civilized  invader  has  allowed 
or  encouraged  the  perpetration  of  similar  atrocities  on  a 
conquered  population.  It  is  impossible  to  give  some  of 
the  accounts  a  larger  publicity  than  that  of  a  Blue-book 
which  will  not  be  generally  read ;  but  it  may  be  stated 
that  religious  and  philanthropic  partisans  will  find  it  im¬ 
possible  to  discredit  the  reality  of  transactions  which  they 
will  scarcely  dare  to  extenuate.  In  several  instances  priests 
of  the  Orthodox  Church,  and  in  two  cases  Bulgarian 
bishops,  instigated  the  perpetration  of  the  foulest  out¬ 
rages.  The  English  Ambassador,  perhaps  imprudently, 
directs  attention  to  odious  practices  which  tend  to  destroy 
a  population  which  he  describes  as  remarkably  moral.  The 
only  protests  which  have  been  uttered  by  the  leaders  of 
the  agitation  of  1876  consist  of  a  warning  addressed 
by  Air.  Gladstone  to  a  Bulgarian  correspondent,  and  of  an 
earnest  appeal  by  Lord  Shaftesbury  on  behalf  of  the 
Alahometan  victims  of  Christian  cruelty.  To  sustain  an 
affectation  of  incredulity  apologists  of  crime  must  dispute 
the  veracity  of  all  the  English  Consular  staff,  of  private 
English  travellers,  of  a  Protestant  missionary,  and  of 
Admiral  Commerell.  It  was  the  undoubted  duty  of  Sir 
Austin  Layard  to  communicate  the  reports  to  the  Foreign 
Office ;  but  it  must  be  repeated  that  the  publication  serves 
no  political  purpose.  The  negotiations  with  Russia  are 
concluded ;  there  is  no  intention  of  opening  a  new  quarrel ; 
and  remonstrances  would  only  provoke  discourteous 
answers.  The  promoters  of  the  Bulgarian  agitation  had 
before  them  the  practical  object  of  driving  the  Turks,  bag 
and  baggage,  out  of  Europe.  The  Government,  in  pub¬ 
lishing  accounts  of  equally  atrocious  acts  directed  to  the 
same  end,  has  no  design  of  dealing  either  with  Bulgarians 
or  Russians. 

The  Turks  have  evacuated  Varna  and  Shumla,  and  at 
the  last  moment  they  consent  to  withdraw  their  garrison 
from  Batoum.  The  neighbouring  tribes  will  soon  learn 
that  they  have  no  assistance  to  expect  from  England ; 
and,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  struggle,  they  will  be 
subdued,  and  perhaps  exterminated.  The  Porte  had 
no  legal  right  to  refuse  the  cession  of  Batoum.  The 


Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  which  provided  for  the  sur¬ 
render  of  the  port,  remains  in  force,  except  as  far  as  it 
has  been  modified  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  The  English 
Plenipotentiaries  succeeded  in  reducing  the  extent  of  ter¬ 
ritory  which  was  to  be  ceded  with  Batoum  itself.  The 
acquisition  of  the  port  had  probably  been  one  of  the 
original  objects  of  the  Russian  attack  on  Turkey,  and  the 
English  Government  could  only  have  prevented  the  an¬ 
nexation  at  the  cost  of  war.  The  obligation  to  allow  the 
Austrian  occupation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  was  im¬ 
posed,  not  at  San  Stefano,  but  at  Berlin.  The  repugnance 
of  the  Turkish  Government  to  the  measure  is  perfectly 
intelligible ;  but  a  grave  political  mistake  was  com¬ 
mitted  when  a  part  of  the  regular  army  was  allowed 
to  join  the  insurgents.  It  might  have  been  foreseen 
that,  when  the  military  honour  of  Austria  was  once 
engaged  in  the  contest,  the  whole  force  of  the  monarchy 
would,  if  necessary,  be  employed  to  insure  success.  Vic¬ 
tory  on  the  part  of  the  insurgents  was  hopeless ;  and  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  feelings  of  the  Austrian  Government 
to  the  Alahometan  population  will  be  altogether  changed 
by  the  partial  reverses  incurred  in  the  campaign.  The 
convention  which  has  perhaps  by  this  time  been  signed  at 
Constantinople  might  with  much  advantage  have  been 
concluded  before  the  Austrian  troops  began  their  march. 
Diplomatists  are  principally  employed  in  calculating 
forces,  and  not  in  discussing  questions  of  moral  casuistry. 
Sir  Austin  Layard,  for  instance,  would  be  a  still  better 
Ambassador  if  he  could  confine  his  energies  to  practical 
and  practicable  objects,  instead  of  giving  vent  to  indignant 
convictions  which  may  be  laudably  entertained  but  not 
usefully  expressed.  His  enemies  have  fortunately  not  ac¬ 
cused  him  of  encouraging  the  Turkish  Government  in 
its  resistance  to  Austrian  demands.  Lord  Salisbury, 
who  undertook  formally  to  propose  to  the  Congress  the 
occupation  of  Bosnia,  would  certainly  not  allow  an  Envoy  to 
thwart  the  policy  for  which  he  made  himself  ostensibly  re¬ 
sponsible.  Statements  of  the  participation  of  the  Christian 
races  in  the  Bosnian  insurrection  are  probably  unfounded.  It 
is  impossible  to  believe  that  Servians  and  Alontenegrins  are 
fighting  by  the  side  of  Bosnian  Mahometans  and  of 
Turkish  troops  against  the  formidable  neighbour  whom 
they  most  anxiously  wish  to  conciliate. 

Notwithstanding  many  causes  of  uneasiness,  there  is  at 
present  no  serious  danger  of  war.  The  menacing  move¬ 
ments  of  Russian  arms  and  diplomacy  in  Central  Asia  are 
explained  in  official  Russian  journals  as  preparations  which 
have  now  become  inapplicable  and  obsolete ;  and  it  is  said 
that  military  preparations  have  been  countermanded.  It 
would  not  have  been  surprising  if,  during  a  European  war, 
the  Russians  had  attempted  to  create  a  diversion  on  the 
Indian  frontier.  Perhaps  the  policy  of  aggression  may 
now  be  suspended ;  but  it  is  proper  to  take  note  of  the 
admission  that  a  march  across  the  Oxus  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Russian  mission  at  Cabul  are  in  the  nature 
of  hostile  measures.  Should  the  expedition  proceed, 
and  Afghanistan  be  penetrated  by  Russian  intrigues, 
a  challenge  will  have  been  avowedly  offered  which 
must  be  answered  without  delay,  though  not  neces¬ 
sarily  by  an  open  rupture.  Both  Powers  have  the 
strongest  motives  for  avoiding  war  ;  and  it  may  be  hoped 
that  in  course  of  time  feelings  of  irritation  on  both  sides 
will  subside.  For  the  pi’esent  Turkey  is  likely  to  give 
more  trouble  than  Russia.  The  refusal  of  the  Porte  to 
make  a  cession  of  territory  to  Greece  may  perhaps  be  onH 
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one  among  many  instances  of  the  traditional  policy  of 
obstinacy  and  delay.  The  excuses  of  the  Porto  for  reject¬ 
ing  the  proposals  or  directions  of  the  Congress  may  prob¬ 
ably  be  plausible.  It  is  perhaps  true  that  none  of  the 
many  disturbances  which  have  occurred  in  Epirus  and 
Thessaly  attained  the  full  dimensions  of  insurrection. 
Solicitude  for  the  safety  of  the  Mahometans  is  also 
natural  and  praiseworthy,  though  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  Greeks  would  imitate  the  barbarous 
proceedings  of  the  Bulgarians.  The  Porte  accuses 
the  Government  of  Athens  of  having  solicited 
Russian  aid  during  the  war ;  and,  in  spite  of  denial, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Greeks  may  at 
different  times  have  thought  of  disregarding  the  pacific 
counsels  of  England  and  of  trying  the  chance  of  war. 
When  the  Porte  has  made  a  plausible  case  on  paper,  it 
must  be  reminded  that  its  arguments  come  too  late.  All 
the  facts  were  known,  or  might  have  been  known,  to  the 
members  of  the  Congress,  who  nevertheless  resolved  on 
the  transfer  of  territory  as  an  act  of  policy  if  not  of 
justice.  It  is  useless  to  inquire  whether  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  Europe  were  legitimately  entitled  to  dispose  of  un¬ 
conquered  Turkish  territory.  They  exercised  the  right  of 
superior  power  in  dealing  both  with  the  Greek  frontier 
and  with  Bosnia.  Austria  stood  ready  to  execute  one 
part  of  the  decrees  of  the  Congress.  The  cession  of 
the  territory  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Gulf  of  Volo 
was  decreed  in  ambiguous  language,  perhaps  because 
the  Plenipotentiaries  claimed  no  legal  light  except  that 
of  prescribing  conditions  on  which  the  preliminary 
treaty  was  to  be  modified  in  favour  of  Turkey.  The 
Porte  was  not  invited,  but  invite ,  to  rectify  the  Greek 
frontier,  and  it  seems  that  the  French  word  is  more 
imperative  than  the  English.  Turkey  had  received  valu¬ 
able,  if  not  sufficient,  consideration  for  the  sacrifice 
which  was  courteously  demanded.  The  English  Govern¬ 
ment  has  especial  reason  to  count  on  the  deference 
of  the  Porte,  because  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury  had  induced  the  French  Plenipotentiary  to  withdraw 
a  proposal  for  a  larger  cession.  It  may  be  added  that 
England  has  a  further  interest  in  overcoming  the  resist- 
ance  of  the  Porte.  If  the  decrees  of  the  Congress  can 
be  defied  with  impunity,  there  is  little  hope  that  the 
Turkish  Government  will  be  found  more  pliable  in 
its  relations  with  a  single  Power.  It  is  true  that 
by  the  convention  of  the  4th  of  June  the  Porte  has 
promised  compliance  with  the  advice  of  England 
in  the  administration  of  the  Asiatic  provinces ;  but  there 
will  be  in  any  case  serious  difficulty  in  securing  practical 
obedience.  It  is  a  fundamental  defect  of  the  arrangement 
that  the  defensive  alliance  which  is  concluded  by  the  treaty 
only  imposes  obligations  which,  as  the  Turks  believe, 
would,  even  in  the  absence  of  a  treaty,  be  voluntarily  in¬ 
curred.  It  would  tend  as  much  to  their  benefit  to 
encourage  English  interference  in  their  administration  as 
to  be  protected  against  Russian  invasion  ;  but  they  must 
learn  the  habit  of  submission,  and  they  may  conveniently 
begin  with  the  cession  to  Greece. 


THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE  COMMISSION. 

THE  Stock  Exchange  Commission  has  issued  a  valuable 
and  interesting  Report,  although  the  information  it 
has  collected  is  not  new  and  the  recommendations  it  makes 
are  not  practicable.  The  Report  is  valuable  because  it  is 
highly  important  that  the  information  it  gives  should  be 
widely  known  and  received  on  independent  and  indisput¬ 
able  authority,  and  because  the  recommendations  suggested 
in  it  will  call  the  attention  of  foolish  investors  to  evils 
against  which  to  be  forewarned  is  to  be  sufficiently  armed. 
The  machinery  of  the  Stock  Exchange  is  lucidly  and  amply 
described,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  Com¬ 
missioners  have  scarcely  any  fault  to  find  with  it.  They 
suggest,  however,  that  it  should  be  incorporated ;  but  a 
minority,  comprising  Mr.  Walpole  and  Mr.  Stanhope,  point 
out  that,  if  the  Stock  Exchange  wished  to  be  incorporated, 
it  could  gain  incorporation  whenever  it  pleased,  and  that 
it  docs  not  wish  to  be  incorporated  because  it  considers  the 
elasticity  of  its  present  system  more  beneficial.  To  force 
incorporation  on  it  would  necessarily  involve  its  subjec¬ 
tion  to  some  Ministerial  department,  and  no  Ministerial 
department  could  regulate  it  half  as  well  as  it  regulates 
itself.  But  this  recommendation,  although  there  is  not 
the  slightest  probability  of  its  being  carried  out,  draws 


in  a  very  useful  manner  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  brokers  who  are  subject  to  the  discipline  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  and  brokers  who  are  not.  Any  one  who  pleases 
can  practise  as  a  broker  by  obtaining  a  licence  from  the 
City  of  London,  and  this  licence  is  given  without  any  in¬ 
quiry  into  character  or  means.  The  competition  thus 
created  may  bo  useful ;  but  at  any  rate  it  is  very  expedient 
that  investors  should  kno  w  that, unless  the  brokers  with  w  horn 
they  propose  to  deal  are  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
they  give  none  of  those  safeguards  which  membership  of 
the  Stock  Exchange  carries  with  it.  It  is  also  often  said 
that  the  Stock  Exchange  offers  an  arena  for  gambling,  and 
it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  known  in  what  sense  this 
is  true.  It  does  offer  an  arena  for  gambling  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  a  market,  but  not  in  any  other  sense.  It  would 
be  of  no  use  as  a  market  if  it  did  not  offer  an  arena  for 
gambling.  All  good  markets,  all  markets  where  it  is  easy 
to  buy  and  easy  to  sell,  must  be  the  home  of  speculators, 
and  in  the  market  of  stocks  and  shares  it  is  very  easy  to 
buy  and  sell.  Through  the  institution  of  dealers  as  a 
class  apart  from  brokers,  the  market  arrangements  of  the 
London  institution  are  carried  to  a  higher  perfection  than 
those  of  any  other  capital,  and  foreigners  resort  freely  to 
the  London  Stock  Exchange  because  they  can  deal  more 
easily  here  than  they  can  at  home.  Any  one  who  pleases 
1  can  buy  copper  or  cotton  or  tea  without  having  the 
money  to  pay  for  it,  or  can  sell  copper  or  cotton  or  tea 
without  having  an  ounce  of  any  of  these  articles  in  his 
possession,  provided  only  he  can  get  a  broker  to  trust  him. 
The  check  on  gambling  in  stocks  and  shares  is  that  the 
broker  is  responsible  to  the  dealer  for  the  shortcomings  of 
the  investor.  It  is  for  the  dealer  to  judge  how  far  he  can 
trust  the  broker,  and  for  the  broker  to  judge  how  far  he 
can  trust  the  person  who  gives  him  an  order.  But  the 
dealer  practically  can  exercise  very  little  control.  It  is 
his  business  to  make  a  market,  and  he  makes  it  for  any 
member  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  broker,  therefore, 
has  to  judge  of  his  client,  knowing  that,  if  he  judges 
wrongly,  he  may  be  ruined.  Prudent  brokers  only  exe¬ 
cute  orders  for  clients  with  whose  circumstances  and  cha¬ 
racter  they  are  personally  well  acquainted,  and  ask  for 
security  against  loss  from  strangers.  Imprudent  brokers 
execute  without  security  the  orders  of  strangers,  and  face 
ruin  in  order  to  get  business.  The  Stock  Exchange  has 
invented  certain  rules  to  instil  some  little  caution  into 
brokers,  and  the  Commission  suggests  that  these  rules 
might  be  made  a  little  more  stringent.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  there  will  always  be  some  foolish  persons  attending 
every  great  market,  just  as  there  wall  always  be  many  who 
go  there  simply  to  gamble.  That  this  should  be  so  is  in¬ 
evitable  if  there  is  to  be  a  market  at  all,  and  all  that  the 
police — that  is,  the  Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange — 
can  do  is  to  see  that  there  shall  be  no  fraud  ;  and  this  it 
secures  with  commendable  efficiency. 

The  Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange  has,  however,  a 
very  different  duty  to  discharge,  and  it  is  to  the  mode  in 
which  this  duty  is  discharged  that  the  Commission  has 
mainly  directed  its  attention.  It  has  to  decide  what 
goods  shall  come  into  the  market.  In  other  words,  it  has 
to  give  a  settling  day  and  a  quotation  to  new  stocks  and 
shares.  But  this  is  not  all.  Bargains  are  made  on  the 
chance  that  the  wares  will  be  admitted,  and  the  Committee 
has  to  decide  whether  such  bargains  should  be  recognized 
or  not.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Committee  such  bargains  are 
just  as  legitimate  as  any  other  bargains  about  stocks  and 
shares.  In  the  eyes  of  the  majority  of  the  Commissioners 
they  ought  not  only  to  be  held  null,  but  to  be  forbidden 
by  law  under  severe  penalties.  There  is  no  chance  what¬ 
ever  of  the  law  being  altered  as  the  Commissioners  wish  ; 
but  here  again  the  statements  made  by  the  Commissioners 
on  which  they  found  their  suggestion  will  be  read  fey 
thousands,  and  will  do  very  great  good  by  putting  igno¬ 
rant  persons  on  their  guard.  It  is  very  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  what  happens.  A  new  Company  is  launched,  and 
immediately  bargains  in  its  shares  are  made,  to  hold  good 
if  the  Committee  grants  a  settlement.  The  great  thing  is 
to  attract  the  public.  When  it  is  announced  that  the 
shares  of  the  new  Company  are  at  a  premium,  investors 
who  know  nothing  about  the  Company  are  tempted  to 
think  it  must  be  a  very  good  thing,  since  to  be  a  share¬ 
holder  is  considered  by  good  judges  to  be  such  a  prize 
that  it  is  worth  while  to  pay  a  premium  in  order  to  get 
shares.  The  investor  is  tempted,  and  applies  for  an 
allotment.  The  premium,  however,  is  entirely  fictitious, 
and  is  paid  for  by  the  promoters  of  the  Company,  who 
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have  taken  care,  in  arranging  the  affairs  of  their  prospec¬ 
tive  shareholders,  to  provide  a  fund  for  the  purpose,  this 
is  putting  the  case  at  its  worst.  V ery  often  the  promoters 
are  acting  only  in  self-defence.  There  may  be,  and  there 
very  often  are,  enemies  and  rivals  who  determine  to  kill 
the  enterprise  at  its  outset,  and  this  they  do  by  selling  the 
shares  at  a  discount.  The  timid  public  sees  that 
the  shares  are  not  thought  worth  par,  and  no  one  asks 
for  an  allotment.  As  there  is  in  this  case  no  possible 
settling  day,  the  bargains  for  sale  are  null ;  and  so,  without 
risking  a  penny,  the  enemies  of  the  enterprise  have  killed 
it.  To  prevent  this  most  unhandsome  massacre  of  their 
scheme  the  promoters  support  the  market  and  buy  taste i 
than  their  adversaries  can  sell.  And  they  have  in  the 
struggle  one  very  great  advantage.  They  preside  ovei  the 
allotment,  and  sometimes  they  work  it  so  as  to  inflict  a 
terrible  blow  on  their  foes.  For,  if  they  can  but  get  the 
capital  really  or  nominally  placed  among  persons  m  their 
confidence,  they  get  a  settling  day,  and  then  call  on  those 
who  have  sold  shares  without  possessing  them  to  deliver  what 
they  have  not  got,  and  make  them  pay  smartly  for  their 
rashness.  This  control  of  the  promoters  over  the  allot¬ 
ment  is,  again,  used  for  other  purposes  than  self-defence, 
and  has  been  used  in  a  manner  which  in  one  case  brought  the 
wrongdoers  within  reach  of  the  criminal  law .  Y ery  wisely 
the  Commissioners  have  not  confined  themselves  to  general 
statements,  but  have  given  illustrations  derived  from  the 
actual  history  of  some  Companies  which  have  gained  an 
unhappy  notoriety.  In  view  of  the  fraudulent  tricks 
played  both  on  investors  and  on  the  frequenters  of  the 
market  by  the  bargainers  in  shares  before  allotment,  the 
Commissioners  think  such  bargains  ought  to  be  strictly 
prohibited  by  law.  But  the  evil  is  one  which  to  a  great 
extent  is  cured  by  publicity.  If  it  is  universally  known 
that  the  quotations  of  shares  before  allotment  are  purely 
fictitious,  and  are  totally  unconnected  with  the  value  of  the 
•undertaking,  the  public  will  no  longer  be  deceived  by 
them.  The  greater  part  of  the  evil  will  be  entirely  at  an 
end  if  intending  investors  can  but  be  persuaded  that  the 
fact  of  shares  being  quoted  at  a  premium  has  no  more  to 
do  with  the  merits  of  the  undertaking  than  if  the  pro¬ 
spectus  contained  a  pledge  that  the  Chairman  would 
always  attend  the  general  meetings  of  the  Company  in 
a  bright  blue  waistcoat. 

Hot  only  may  the  public  reach  this  state  of  illumi¬ 
nation,  and  not  only  is  it  sure  that  such  a  Repoit  as  this 
of  the  Commission  must  help  the  public  to  reach  it,  but 
already  the  public  has  been  enlightened.  That  baby,  the 
investor,  has  so  terribly  burnt  his  fingers  that  he  dreads 
the  fire.  The  days  of  Companies  puffed  by  prospectuses, 
and  the  purchase  of  shares  at  a  fictitious  premium,  are  over. 
All  the  stories  so  carefully  collected  in  the  Report  belong 
to  a  past  age.  They  are  many  years  old.  _  Company  - 
mongering  is  a  lost  art,  like  that  of  making  painted 
glass  or  that  of  writing  elegant  letters.  Announcements 
no  longer  appear  in  newspapers  that  the  shares  of  new 
Companies  are  being  sold  at  a  premium  or  a  discount. 
The  public  will  no  longer  look  at  a  foreign  loan  unless  it 
is  asked  for  by  a  country  which  is  credited  with  a  right  to 
borrow.  This  change  in  the  general  aspect  of  things 
takes  the  pith  out  of  much  of  the  Report.  But  still,  lest 
the  evil  should  revive,  the  Report  is  worth  studying. 
Among  other  matters,  the  Commissioners  had  to  consider 
the  precautions  taken  by  the  Stock  Exchange  a\  lien  a 
settling  day  is  asked  for.  The  Committee  is  apparently 
very  rigorous  and  peremptory.  It  exacts  all  manner  of 
statements.  It  will  have  all  necessary  documents 
furnished  to  it.  It  requires  statutory  declarations.  It 
even  demands  that  there  shall  be  a  broker  in  attend¬ 
ance  who  knows  all  about  the  Company  and  can  give 
really  complete  information  about  everything.  To  a 
great  extent,  however,  this  is,  and  is  well  known  and 
understood  to  be,  a  farce.  Adroit  promoters  know 
how  to  comply  nominally  with  all  the  requnements 
and  yet  to  conceal  all  they  wish  to  hide.  The  at¬ 
tending  broker  merely  explains  that  he  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  very  well  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  other 
people,  and  his  explanation  is  received  with  the  courtesy 
due  to  his  respectability  and  his  eminence.  .  The  public  is 
scarcely  protected  at  all,  and  the  Committee  does  not 
pretend  to  protect  the  public.  All  that  it  purposes  to  do 
is  to  help  in  exposing  fraud,  and  it  is  true  that  so 
much  it  does,  but  only  in  a  very  imperfect  way.  .  If 
fraud  is  otherwise  discovered,  and  interest  or  principle 
determines  persons  sufficiently  wealthy  and  courageous  to 


accept  the  arduous  and  unpleasant  duty  of  coming  forward 
as  prosecutors,  they  find  it  highly  convenient  to  have  a 
beginning  of  proceedings  furnished  them  by  the  records 
of  °the  Committee.  They  can  ascertain  what  papers  were 
produced,  what  statements  made  at  a  given  date.  But 
further  than  this,  the  Committee  does  not  protect  the 
public,  and  the  Commissioners,  or  rather  the  majority  of 
them,  incline  to  the  proposal  that  the  task  of  really  pro¬ 
tecting  the  public  should  be  handed  over  to  a  special  legal 
functionary.  The  public,  it  is  said,  is  deluded  by  the 
action  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  imagines  that  the  safe¬ 
guard  ensured  is  much  more  efficacious  than  it  really  is. 
Here  again  the  Commissioners  speak  of  the  past  as 
if  it  were  the  present.  The  public  does  not  look 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange  and  its 
deceptive  investigations  to  protect  it  against  bubble 
Companies.  It  declines  to  have  anything  to  do  with  new 
Companies,  and  so  protects  itself.  There  would,  as  things 
are  now,  be  nothing  for  a  public  functionary  to  do,  except 
to  interfere  when  his  interference  would  not  be  wanted. 
Hew  Companies  are  still  formed ;  but  they  either  die  out 
at  once,  because  no  one  will  take  any  notice  of  them,  or 
they  are  perfectly  legitimate  associations  of  persons  who 
understand  a  business  and  are  willing  to  subscribe  the 
necessary  funds,  but  wish  to  protect  themselves  against 
vague  liabilities  by  forming  a  limited  Company.  The 
courts  of  law,  too,  have  gone  on  with  decision  after  deci¬ 
sion  until  they  have  nearly  killed  off  the  race  of  piofes- 
sional  promoters.  To  a  large  extent,  therefore,  the  Com¬ 
missioners  have  only  been  slaying  the  slain  ;  but  still  they 
have  not  taken  so  much  trouble  for  nothing.  A  good 
sermon  will  bear  preaching  more  than  once  ;  and  there  is 
no  saying  but  what  the  heart  of  some  hardened  fool  of  an 
investor  may  be  touched  for  the  first  time  by  their  Repoit. 


MIHISTERS  AT  LIVERPOOL. 

THREE  Cabinet  Ministers  of  Lancashire  families  and 
representing  Lancashire  constituencies  could  not 
have  declined  an  invitation  to  an  entertainment .  given  in 
their  honour  by  the  Mayor  of  Liverpool.  They  probably 
hope  that  for  some  time  to  come  they  will  be  relieved  from 
the  duty  of  making  public  speeches  ;  and,  before  the  season 
of  political  activity  reopens,  the  great  question  which  has 
long  occupied  the  thoughts  of  all  men  may  perhaps  have 
retired  into  the  background.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find 
that  the  Ministers  thoroughly  understand  the  reasons  of 
the  popularity  which  their  Government  at  present  en¬ 
joys.  Mr.  Cross,  Colonel  Stanley,  and  Lord  Sandon  ab¬ 
stained  by  common  consent  from  discussing  negotiations, 
treaties,  and  past  or  future  engagements.  They  all  con¬ 
fined  themselves  to  the  unquestionable  proposition  that  it 
had  been  necessary  and  right  to  display  readiness  for  war 
as  the  only  mode  of  maintaining  peace  without  humiliation. 
It  is  on  this  ground  that  the  country  has,  to  the  great  sur¬ 
prise  of  the  Opposition,  heartily  supported  the  Government 
and  welcomed  its  principal  members  with  unusual  enthu¬ 
siasm.  The  resumption  by  England  of  a  principal  place  in 
the  councils  of  Europe  has  been  not  too  dearly  pm  chased  by 
the  expenditure  of  several  millions.  The  assailants  of  the 
Government  are  now  reduced  to  comfort  themselves  with 
prophecies  of  the  discontent  which  aaiII  be  caused  by  the 
payment  of  the  bill,  when  the  excitement  under  Avliich  the 
liability  was  incurred  may  perhaps  have  been  partially 
forgotten  ;  but  it  is  possible  to  exaggerate  popular  levity 
and  ingratitude.  If  Sir  Stafford  Horthcote  had  been 
unwise 'enough  to  charge  the  whole  amount  to  revenue  in 
a  single  year,  his  candid  advisers  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  House  would  not  have  been  disappointed  in  their  hope 
of  provoking  discontent.  During  the  Crimean  Avar,  Mr . 
Gladstone  openly  avowed,  as  one  of  his  motives  for 
imposing  a  heavy  Income-tax,  his  belief  that  it  aa  ould 
tend  to°abate  the  warlike  ardour  of  the  nation.  Casuists 
mi°'ht  perhaps  raise  a  doubt  whether  it  was  consistent  with 
the  highest  morality  to  render  the  discharge  of  duty  as 
disagreeable  as  possible.  Mr.  Cross,  as  a  plain  man,  thinks 
that  an  extraordinary  outlay  on  warlike  preparations  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  mixed  charge  on  revenue  and  on  capital. 
The  Government,  instead  of  disgusting  the  Avhole  com¬ 
munity  by  heavy  taxation  in  a  time  of  commercial  diffi¬ 
culty,  determined  to  spread  the  charge  over  three  or  four 
years.  If  trade  revives  in  the  interval,  there  is  reason 
to  hope  that  the  burden  may  be  borne  with  comparative 
ease. 
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Mr.  Cross  in  tlie  latter  part  of  his  speech  judiciously  pre¬ 
pared  the  way  for  a  transition  from  foreign  to  domestic 
politics.  He  even  showed  that  in  one  department  the  cost 
,  which  had  been  incurred  was  in  the  nature  rather  of  an 
anticipation  than  of  an  increase  of  charge.  The  fleet  has 
been  greatly  strengthened  both  by  the  construction  and  by 
the  purchase  of  vessels ;  and  even  naval  officers  allow  that 
at  the  present  moment  the  fleet  is  not  absolutely  worth¬ 
less  or  inefficient.  Mr.  Cross  spoke  of  the  addition  which 
had  been  made  to  the  force  of  the  navy ;  but  he  expressed  a 
belief  that  it  would  be  neither  increased  nor  continued. 
In  default  of  new  and  unforeseen  complications,  the 
average  rate  of  building  may  be  reduced  during  the  years 
in  which  the  late  expenditure  will  be  gradually  met.  It 
is  well  that  Mr.  Cross,  representing  probably  the  opinion 
of  his  colleagues,  seems  to  be  deeply  impressed  with  the 
duty  of  economical  administration.  He  is  even  sanguine 
enough  to  hope  that  the  Ministry  may  reduce  the  national 
expenditure  below  the  point  at  which  they  found  it  on 
their  accession  to  office.  Unfortunately  expenditure  moves 
only  one  way ;  nor  have  the  most  frugal  Ministers  often 
succeeded  in  effecting  a  reduction.  The  bonus  which  was 
given,  with  the  consent  of  both  parties,  to  the  ratepayers 
out  of  the  national  revenue  cannot  be  resumed.  The  cost 
of  elementary  education  constantly  becomes  larger ;  and 
every  new  demand  for  the  interference  or  aid  of  the 
Government  tends  to  increase  the  public  outlay.  If 
the  revenue  at  any  time  recovers  the  elasticity  of  six 
or  seven  years  ago,  the  rate  of  taxation  may  be  reduced, 
but  not  the  total  amount.  Future  experience  will  show 
whether  the  present  Government  is  destined  to  have  the 
credit  of  taking  off  the  heavy  additions  which  it  has 
made  to  the  Income-tax.  Within  two  years  at  latest  there 
will  be  a  general  election ;  and  the  result  will  be  affected 
by  issues  which  cannot  now  be  foreseen.  Household 
suffrage  and  the  Ballot  reduce  political  calculations  to  the 
level  of  arbitrary  conjecture  ;  but  Lancashire  will  perhaps 
be  faithful  to  its  three  representatives  in  the  Cabinet,  and 
to  political  traditions  which  are  now  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  old. 

The  three  Lancashire  Ministers  are  highly  respectable 
and  useful  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  the  party. 
Colonel  Stanley  has  still  his  reputation  to  make,  and 
he  will  probably  never  take  a  conspicuous  part  in  de¬ 
bate  ;  but  he  always  speaks  with  the  good  sense  which 
has  in  the  present  generation  been  considered  the 
characteristic  quality  of  his  family ;  he  is  personally 
popular,  and  he  is  believed  to  possess  considerable  ad¬ 
ministrative  ability.  In  his  speech  at  Liverpool  he 
judiciously  combined  remarks  on  his  own  department 
with  suggestions  that  the  success  of  diplomacy  was  closely 
connected  with  the  efficiency  of  the  army.  Lord  Sandon 
was  more  entirely  at  home  with  his  constituents  than 
either  of  his  colleagues.  The  Mayor  of  Liverpool  natu¬ 
rally  commented  on  the  appropriate  selection  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  one  of  the  members 
for  the  greatest  commercial  town  in  the  kingdom.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  long  experience  in  the  local  busi¬ 
ness  of  Liverpool  must  have  given  Lord  Sandon  informa¬ 
tion  which  will  be  useful  to  him  in  his  new  office.  He  has 
lately  shown  an  oratorical  power  which  he  had  perhaps  no 
opportunity  of  exercising  in  subordinate  office.  The  Go¬ 
vernment  is  greatly  in  need  of  eloquence  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  though  all  its  members,  with  perhaps  one  or 
two  exceptions,  are  men  of  business  and  respectable  de¬ 
baters.  The  House  is  tolerant  of  intelligent  commonplace  ; 
but  the  leaders  of  the  great  parties  possess  much  more 
influence  when  they  command  admiration  as  well  as 
respect.  It  is  unlucky  that  almost  all  the  brilliancy 
of  the  Cabinet  is  to  be  found  in  the  Upper  House.  Lord 
Sandon  also  is  not  destined  to  have  a  long  career  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  too  probable  that  he  may 
be  removed  at  the  time  when  he  would  be  most  useful  to 
his  party.  Of  the  three  Liverpool  guests  Mr.  Cross  is  the 
most  considerable  ;  an*  he  undoubtedly  adds  much  weight 
to  the  Ministry.  Still  a  young  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  was  at  one  step  placed  in  the  Cabinet,  with¬ 
out  having  held  inferior  office.  His  vigour  and  his  power 
of  adapting  himself  to  circumstances  have  fully  justified 
the  selection  which  was  thought  to  have  been  made  by  Mr. 
Disraeli  on  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Derby.  Hone  of 
his  predecessors  have  administered  with  greater  success  a 
department  in  which  reputations  have  sometimes  been 
lost.  In  the  affairs  of  the  Home  Office  Mr.  Cross  has  never 
been  either  timid  or  rash,  and  he  has  contributed  much 


more  than  his  share  to  the  modest  legislation  of  the  present 
Government.  A  few  years  ago  it  seemed  unlikely  that  Mr. 
Cross  would  be  called  upon  to  defend  a  bold  and  novel 
foreign  policy.  He  is  perhaps  more  at  homo  with  magis¬ 
trates  and  artisans’  dwellings  than  with  European  com¬ 
plications  ;  but  in  the  late  debates  he  has  borne  his  full 
share  without  discredit.  Au  able  man  can  learn  for  the 
occasion  almost  anything  which  he  practically  requires  to 
know. 

If  none  of  the  Ministers  in  the  House  of  Commons  rise 
to  the  highest  rank,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
accession  of  their  opponents  to  office  would  be  a  change 
for  the  better.  It  is  especially  desirable  that  the  authors 
of  the  Turkish  Convention  should  retain  office  long 
enough  to  apply  their  own  policy,  to  practice.  The  Liberals 
have  unwisely  pledged  themselves  to  the  failure  of  schemes 
which  will  assuredly  prove  abortive  if  they  are  not  executed 
with  a  desire  and  hope  of  success.  The  honour  and  re¬ 
putation  of  the  present  Government  are  identified  with 
the  national  interests.  A  Liberal  Ministry  could  always 
boast  that  they  had  foretold,  when  they  were  in  oppo¬ 
sition,  the  failure  for  which  they  might  otherwise  be 
deemed  to  be  officially  responsible.  Almost  the  only 
matter  on  which  the  Liberal  leaders  are  unanimous  is 
the  question  on  which  by  general  opinion  they  are  ad¬ 
judged  to  be  in  the  wrong.  If  Lord  Granville  and  Lord 
Hartington  were  called  upon  to  form  a  new  Ministry,  they 
would  probably  accomplish  the  task,  but  not  until  they 
had  overcome  many  difficulties.  In  the  first  place,  they 
must  either  induce  Mr.  Gladstone  to  take  office,  or  they 
must  be  prepared  to  accept  a  patronage  which  would  be 
annoying  and  dangerous.  It  has  often  been  said  that  Lord 
Grey  could  not  have  formed  a  Government  in  1830  if 
Brougham  had  persisted  in  retaining  an  independent  posi¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  as  eloquent  as  Brougham,  and 
more  conscientious  ;  but  he  is  scarcely  less  impetuous  and 
flighty.  If  he  joined  the  Cabinet,  he  would  be  practically 
Prime  Minister,  although  Lord  Granville  might  be  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  Lord  Hartington  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Other  embarrassments  would  illus¬ 
trate  the  inconvenience  of  hasty  pledges.  A  year  ago  the 
party,  at  the  instance  of  Lord  Hartington,  committed  itself 
to  the  dangerous  project  of  household  suffrage  in  counties. 
Two  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  former  Liberal  Cabinet 
have,  with  the  most  disinterested  and  patriotic  motives, 
refused  to  concur  in  a  mischievous  and  perhaps  revolu¬ 
tionary  measure.  Either  Mr.  Lowe  and  Mr.  Goschen 
must  bo  excluded  from  the  next  Ministry  or  the  county 
franchise  must  be  made  an  open  question.  Lord  Harting¬ 
ton  and  Mr.  Forster  have  also  undertaken  to  concur  in 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Scotch  Church,  if  only  the 
demand  is  supported  by  a  majority  of  Scotch  members. 
The  Duke  of  Argyll  is  devoted  to  the  principle  of  esta¬ 
blishment,  and  more  especially  to  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
Lord  Beaconsfield’s  colleagues  may  not  be  more  eloquent 
than  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  but  they  are  less  dis¬ 
united. 


POLITICAL  ASSASSINATION. 

THE  assassination  of  General  Mesentzoff  will,  especi¬ 
ally  if  the  perpetrators  escape,  cause  great  and 
just  alarm  in  Russia.  His  immediate  predecessor, 

General  Trepoff,  was  the  victim  of  the  murderous  assault 
for  which  Vera  Sassulich  was  acquitted  in  the  teeth  of 
conclusive  evidence.  The  strange  sympathy  of  the  jury, 
and  probably  of  the  general  community,  for  the  criminal 
was  attributed  to  the  cruelties  perpetrated  by  her  victim, 
and  to  the  shameful  injustice  with  which  she  had 
herself  been  treated  by  the  police.  It  is  not  known 
that  General  Mesentzoff  had  abused  the  powers  of 
his  office ;  but  a  Chief  of  Police  in  Russia  is  neces¬ 
sarily  arbitrary,  though  he  may  not  be  guilty  of  in¬ 
justice.  Ordinary  crimes  are,  as  in  other  countries, 
referred  to  the  regular  tribunals  ;  but  the  principle 
of  a  despotic  Government  involves  irresponsible  control 
over  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  Any  person  may  be 
imprisoned  or  sent  to  Siberia  by  administrative  order,  or, 
in  other  words,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Emperor  and  his 
Ministers.  The  savage  corporal  punishments  which 
had  been  customary  were  abolished  a  few  years 
ago,  but  deportation  to  Siberia  involves  severe  phy¬ 
sical  suffering  on  the  journey,  and  the  prisoner 
has  in  many  instances  no  hope  of  a  return.  In  other 
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countries  barbarous  laws  might  in  particular  cases  be 
excusably  confounded  with  oppressive  administration  ,  but 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  public  opinion  in  Russia  is 
really  opposed  to  customs  which  provoke  the  indignation 
of  foreigners.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  murder 
of  General  Mesentzoff  is  a  political  assassination.  1  he 
motives  of  the  late  attempt  by  a  Greek  to  murder 
General  Todleben  have  not  been  explained.  1  he  object 
of  the  Russian  assassins  is  probably  to  intimidate  the 
Government,  if  not  the  Emperor  himself.  _  If  there  are  any 
moderate  and  rational  reformers  in  Russia,  they  are  not 
likely  to  promote  their  objects  by  criminal  methods  ;  but 
the  revolutionary  or  anarchical  faction  is  untroubled  with 
scruples.  The  Nihilists  of  Russia  are  more  extravagant  m 
their  doctrines  and  more  violent  in  their  modes  of  action 
than  the  Socialists  of  Germany,  and  it  is  possible  that  they 
may  consider  political  murders  to  be  laudable  as  well  as 
useful.  The  probability  that  the  perpetration  of  such 
crimes  will  obstruct  the  Imperial  Government  m  its 
schemes  of  domestic  improvement  would  be  wholly  dis¬ 
regarded  by  fanatical  agitators.  The  Nihilists  wish,  not  foi 
the  reform,  but  for  the  abolition  of  political  institutions. 
The  partial  community  of  property  which  marks  a  back¬ 
ward  state  of  civilization  has  in  modern  Russia  come  into 
contact  with  the  subversive  doctrines  imported  from  the 
West.  An  aristocracy  without  political  influence,  and  a 
scanty  and  unambitious  middle  class,  leave  scarcely  any¬ 
thing  intermediate  between  the  Empeeoe  and  the 
peasantry.  To  the  great  mass  of  the  population  the 
person  and  authority  of  the  Czae  are  still  sacred,  but 
malcontent  and  morbid  enthusiasts  regard  the  Government 
as  the  only  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  their  vague  and 
destructive  designs.  Of  all  public  functionaries,  the 
head  of  the  police  is  naturally  the  most  obnoxious. 

In  some  periods  of  history  the  lawfulness  of  regicide 
or  tyrannicide  has  been  regarded  as  an  open  question. 
The  Athenians  ostentatiously  celebrated  the  memory  of 
Haemodius  and  Aristogeiton  by  way  of  protest  against  the 
tradition  and  the  possible  revival  of  personal  despotism. 
Their  political  moralists  identified  the  supremacy  of  law  with 
the  existence  of  the  republic,  and  they  consequently  re¬ 
garded  a  tyrant  or  usurper  as  an  outlaw.  The  assassination  of 
Julius  C.esae  was  deemed  a  crime  or  an  heroic  act  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  political  sympathies  of  different  parties.  The 
violent  deaths  of  such  despots  as  Neeo  and  Domitian  were 
so  plainly  acts  of  well-merited  retribution  that  they  raised 
no  abstract  question  as  to  the  right  of  killing  kings  ;  but 
the  commonplaces  and  fallacies  of  ancient  rhetoricians  hav  ein 
modern  times  often  had  much  influence  in  reconciling  opinion 
to  the  practice  of  political  murder.  The  new  element  of  re¬ 
ligious  fanaticism  tended  to  suppress  humane  or  conscien¬ 
tious  hesitation.  A  rule  of  life  and  conduct  which  is  supposed 
to  be  superior  to  ordinary  moral  obligation  tends  directly 
to  the  encouragement  of  crime.  The  theories  which  w  ere 
supposed  to  justify  the  burning  of  heretics  by  the  In¬ 
quisition  in  Spain  enabled  Philip  II.,  without  any  shock 
to  his  conscience,  to  contrive  the  assassination  of 
William  of  Orange.  With  the  same  moral  complacency 
priestly  conspirators  arranged  the  murder  of  Henry 
III.  and  Henry  IY.  of  France.  The  foulest  crime  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  cause  of  religion  assumed  the  character 
of  a  virtuous  enterprise.  It  was  indeed  not  easy  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  a  ulgar  here¬ 
tics  and  the  secret  murder  of  their  leaders.  The  succes¬ 
sors  of  the  Pope  who  blessed  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew  might  be  expected  to  approve  the  execution 
by  private  agency  of  a  king  who  could  not  be  reached  by 
ordinary  process.  There  is  no  kind  of  wickedness  which 
cannot  admit  of  sophistical  apology.  The  expediency  and 
lawfulness  of  murdering  Queen  Elizabeth  could  be  proi  ed 
by  many  easy  syllogisms.  As  excommunication  was  supposed 
to  be  more  severe  than  a  sentence  of  death,  it  followed 
that  an  excommunicated  king  or  queen  might  be  murdered 
without  injustice. 

The  horror  which  was  eventually  caused  by  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  persecutions  and  acts  of  violence  forms  the  best  excuse 
for  the  indiscriminate  animosity  to  religion  which  ani¬ 
mated  V oltaire  and  many  of  his  contemporaries.  They 
were  not  aware  that  social  and  political  fanaticism  some¬ 
times  strongly  resembles  ecclesiastical  bigotry.  I  he 
Jacobins  of  1793  reproduced  the  motives  and  conduct  of 
the  Inquisition  and  of  the  League,  because  they  also  had  in 
their  turn  established  for  themselves  an  independent  and 
arbitrary  standard  of  right  and  wrong.  Robespierre  and 
his  accomplices,  thoi-gh  they  incessantly  prated  about 


Beutus,  had  no  need  to  assassinate  their  enemies  with 
then*  own  hands,  because  the  guillotine  was  more  effective 
than  many  daggers.  There  is  no  doubt  that  while  he  was 
committing  the  most  atrocious  crimes  recorded  in  history 
Robespierre  was  a  sincere  enthusiast.  Every  one  whom 
he  hated  or  feared  seemed  to  him  deserving  of  death ;  and 
he  would  perhaps  have  been  less  hateful  if  he  had  not  been 
incorruptible.  The  simple  and  rudimentary  mode  of  con¬ 
ducting  political  controversy  by  killing  those  who  hold 
different  opinions  is  founded  on  the  same  theories  which  are 
used  to  justify  regicide.  A  supposed  duty  reconciles  the 
conscience  to  crimes  which  might  be  regarded  with 
repugnance  if  it  were  proposed  to  commit  them  foi 
reasons  of  interest  or  inclination.  It  is  now  well 
known  that  almost  any  theory  may  be  cherished  as 
fanatically  as  if  it  were  a  theological  dogma.  It  is 
the  mode  of  belief  and  not  its  subject-matter  which  urges 
zealots  to  criminal  enterprises.  Mazzini,  who  was  essen¬ 
tially  an  enthusiast,  began  life  by  abortive  projects  of 
regicide ;  and  long  after  he  had  discontinued  the  policy  of 
assassination,  he  reproached  a  former  disciple  with  his 
failure  to  kill  the  King  of  Sardinia  with  a  dagger  which 
the  teacher  had  provided  for  the  purpose.  The  numerous 
attempts  on  the  life  of  Louis  Philippe  and  of  Napoleon  III. 
were  arranged  by  revolutionary  conspirators  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  democratic  faction.  Many  of  them  were  of  coarser 
type  ;  but  Orsini  belonged  to  the  highest  school  of  regicide 
as  a  perverse  and  misguided  patriot.  Fanatics  will  never 
understand  that  the  custom  of  murdering  formidable 
adversaries  who  are  in  the  wrong  is  equally  applicable  to 
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enemies  who  may  be  in  the  right.  If  Philip  II.  had 
thought  that  any  act  which  commended  itself  to  the 
judgment  of  himself  and  his  confessor  required  an  apology, 
he  might  probably  have  maintained  that  the  murder  of 
William  the  Silent  would  be  tyrannicide  ;  yet  the  King 
of  Spain  was,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  much  more 
really  a  tyrant  than  the  Stadtholder  of  Holland. 

There  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  recent  attempts  of 
Hodel  and  Nobiling  have  been  prompted  or  encouraged 
by  the  extreme  Socialists,  who  have  many  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  a  sect.  The  Russian  Nihilists  are  indisputably 
fanatics,  who  probably  share  the  national  proneness  to 
fanciful  superstition.  There  is  reason  to  fear  that  they 
may  not  be  satisfied  with  the  success  of  their  attack  on 
General  Mesentzoff.  The  desperate  resolution  of  the 
assassins  is  proved  by  their  use  of  the  dagger  instead  of 
firearms.  There  is  always  a  chance  that  guns,  revolvers, 
and  explosive  machines  may  miss  their  aim  ;  but 
a  determined  man,  who  is  not  afraid  to  risk  his 
own  life,  may  almost  always  insure  the  death  of 
an  unprepared  victim  if  he  relies  on  the  knife  or 
the  dagger.  If  the  murderers  should  be  arrested,  the 
Government  cannot  be  blamed  for  withdrawing  them 
from  the  caprices  of  .a  jury.  The  introduction  into 
Russia  of  a  mode  of  trial  which  has  spread  from  Eng¬ 
land  through  W estern  Europe  may  perhaps  have  been  pre¬ 
mature.  The  jurors  who  in  the  case  of  Vera  Sassulich 
preferred  sentimental  compassion  or  political  prejudice  to 
judicial  duty  are  not  without  responsibility  for  the  later 
crime.  The  assassins  of  Mesentzoff  may  perhaps  have 
known  that,  if  they  were  apprehended,  they  would  not  be 
tried  by  a  jury ;  but  they  had  learned  that  the  murder  of 
a  Chief  of  Police  was  not  regarded  as  criminal  by  a  body 
of  apparently  respectable  citizens.  In  all  cases  of  assassi¬ 
nation  punishment  cannot  be  too  certain  or  too  severe.  It 
is  not  believed  that  any  large  proportion  of  the  Russian 
people  is  disaffected  to  the  Imperial  Government;  but 
revolutionary  fanatics  are  indifferent  to  the  general  welfare 
as  well  as  to  considerations  of  ordinary  morality.  There 
is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  practice  of  political 
murder  will  spread  in  Russia,  and  perhaps  in  other  parts 
of  Europe. 


THE  PROTECTION  OF  ENGLISHMEN  ABROAD. 

ONE  of  the  last  evenings  of  the  Session  was  partly 
occupied  with  a  revival  of  the  story  of  Mr.  Ogle. 
Mr.  Samuelson  stated  his  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  causes  of  Mr.  Ogle’s  death  should  be  re¬ 
opened,  and  so  forcible  were  his  statements  that  the 
Government  consented  that  further  investigations  should 
be  made.  This  undertaking  was  given  with  evident  re¬ 
luctance  and  hesitation  by  Mr.  Bourke,  who  naturally  was 
uncertain  how  far  ho  might  commit  his  chief,  and  felt  an 
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official  reluctance  to  own  that  any  inquiry  instituted  and 
approved  by  the  Foreign  Office  could  have  been  a  failure. 
The  main  issue  involved  is  a  very  simple  one.  It  is  really 
whether  Mr.  Ogle  was  killed  on  a  Friday  or  on  a  Saturday. 
If  he  fell  on  the  Friday,  when  an  action  between  the  Turks 
and  the  insurgents  was  going  on,  then  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Ogle,  who  was  accompanying 
the  insurgents,  was  killed  innocently  enough  by  the  Turks 
when  he  and  his  comrades  were  hurrying  down  the 
hillside  after  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents  had  been 
broken.  It  he  was  killed  on  the  Saturday,  then,  as 
the  tight  was  over,  he  must  have  been  killed  in  cold  blood 
by  the  Turks;  and  the  hatred  which  he  is  known  to  have 
awakened  in  the  breast  of  a  petty  official  whose  mis¬ 
deeds  he  had  exposed  supplies  or  suggests  a  sufficient 
explanation  why  he  should  have  been  so  killed.  It  was 
known  to  Mr.  Fawcett  when  he  conducted  the  inquiry 
that  there  were  stated  to  be  witnesses  who  said  they  had 
seen  him  at  various  hours  between  Friday  evening  and 
Saturday  morning.  But  these  witnesses  either  would 
not  or  could  not  be  produced,  and  Mr.  Fawcett  thought 
that  the  very  little  evidence  offered  to  show  that  Mr. 
Ogle  was  seen  alive  at  the  time  in  question  might  be 
explained  on  the  supposition  that  a  Swiss  who  some¬ 
what  resembled  Mr.  Ogle  in  appearance  had  been 
taken  for  him.  Mr.  Samuelson  informed  the  House 
ot  Commons  that  he  could  vouch  for  the  existence  of  at 
least  eleven  witnesses  who,  if  sufficient  guarantee  against 
persecution  for  revealing  the  truth  was  given  them,  would 
depose  to  having  seen  Mr.  Ogle  at  various  hours  late  on 
the  Friday  and  early  on  the  Saturday.  This  solemn 
assurance  made  by  a  member  in  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons  was  taken  by  the  Government  as  importing  a 
new  element  into  the  case,  and  was  accepted  as  a  sufficient 
reason  why  the  inquiry  should  be  reopened.  It  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  observed  that  Mr.  Fawoett  by  no  means  rested 
his  conclusion  that  Mr.  Ogle  had  fallen  in  the  fight  on  the 
Friday  on  the  mere  scantiness  of  the  evidence  as  to  his 
having  been  seen  alive  subsequently.  The  position  in 
which  the  body  was  found  seemed  to  indicate  to  Mr. 
Fawcett  conclusively  that  death  had  occurred  during 
Mr.  Ogle  s  flight  down  the  mountain.  It  was  discovered 
on  a  ledge  on  the  mountain-side  with  a  very  abrupt  fall 
below,  and  while  a  fugitive  going  downwards  might  have 
easily  come  to  such  a  spot,  it  seemed  incredible  that 
the  Turks  should  have  first  murdered  Mr.  Ogle  on 
the  level  ground  below,  and  then  have  dragged  his  body 
up  the  steep  mountain-side,  when  so  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  existed  of  concealing  it  without  difficulty 
near  the  scene  of  the  murder.  Mr.  Samuelson  does  not 
appear  in  his  speech  to  have  touched  on  this  point ;  and 
qt  course,  if  he  has  got  his  eleven  witnesses,  and  they  wish 
to  tell  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  can  be  induced  to  tell 
the  truth  without  fear,  and  can  stand  an  effective  cross- 
examination  when  they  say  that  they  saw  Mr.  Ogle  alive 
after  the  fight  on  the  Friday,  it  must  be  assumed  that  Mr. 
Ogle  was  killed  on  the  Saturday ;  and  it  must  be  left  to 
conjecture  to  imagine  how  his  remains  came  to  be  found  in 
the  place  where  they  were  actually  lying. 

That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  English  Government  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  lives  and  personal  liberty,  and  to  some  extent  the 
property,  of  the  subjects  of  the  Queen  who  happen  to  be 
residing  or  travelling  in  foreign  countries,  is  never  disputed 
and  seldom  overlooked  by  any  Ministers.  But  practically 
it  is  often  exceedingly  difficult  to  decide  in  what  cases  the 
Government  should  interfere  and  in  what  way.  We  may 
leave  out  of  consideration  countries  which  have  a  civilized 
Government  and  a  regular  administration  of  law.  They 
are  not  likely  to  ill-treat  Englishmen  or  to  permit  them 
to  be  ill-treated  without  reparation,  and  our  Govern¬ 
ment  need  do  no  more  than  instruct  our  Embassy  or 
Minister  to  look  in  a  general  way  after  any  case 
that  may  arise.  When  the  act  complained  of  is  one  for 
which  the  Government  of  the  country  is  not  responsible, 
when  it  is  not  directly  or  indirectly  the  act  of  an  official, 
we  can  do  no  more  than  ask  that  justice  shall  be  done 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  country.  But  justice  may 
happen  to  be  very  ill  administered  in  that  country,  and 
then  the  English  Government  has  a  veiy  delicate  office  to 
discharge,  which  is  that  of  upbraiding  a  nominally  inde¬ 
pendent  Power  for  not  having  better  laws  or  a  better  way 
of  carrying  them  out.  We  have  had  in  recent  years  trouble¬ 
some  cases  of  this  sort  in  Peru  and  Spain.  Englishmen,  for 
example,  accused  of  some  crime,  have  been  thrust  into 
fetid,  and  perhaps  fever-haunted,  dungeons,  and  kept  there 


a  long  time  without  trial.  In  such  cases  all  that  can  be 
done  must  be  done  by  the  adroitness  of  the  English  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  country.  He  cannot  take  up  high  ground, 
and  say  that  England  will  insist  on  justice  being  done  ;  for 
the  obvious  reply  is  that  justice  is  being  done  in  the 
peculiar  way  which  is  good  enough  for  the  natives  of  the 
country,  and  that  a  foreigner  cannot  claim  to  be 
in  a  better  position  than  the  natives  of  a  country  into 
which  the  foreigner  has  chosen  to  come.  But,  by  a 
mixture  ot  firmness  and  coaxing,  the  English  representative 
can  generally  manage  to  secure  somewhat  better  treatment 
tor  his  countrymen  than  they  would  otherwise  receive. 
But  when  the  Government  of  the  country  can  in  any  way 
be  held  responsible  for  the  wrong  done  to  an  Englishman, 
then  the  English  Government  can  and  will  interfere  as  be¬ 
tween  Government  and  Government.  It  can  ask  for  in¬ 
quiry  and  reparation.  But  if  it  asks  this,  it  must  always 
be  prepared  to  support  its  demand  by  force.  This  is  pre¬ 
cisely  what  took  place  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Makgary,  who 
was  murdered  in  China,  and  this  was  the  origin  of  the 
Abyssinian  war.  To  chastise  a  barbarous  country  for  a 
wrong  done  to  an  Englishman  is  not  a  light  matter.  The 
captives  whom  we  got  back  out  of  the  hands  of  King 
Theodore  cost  us  as  nearly  as  possible  a  million  sterling  a 
head.  But  still  it  is  recognized  as  a  clear  duty  which 
every  English  Minister  is  bound  to  discharge,  that,  if  an 
Englishman  is  killed  in  a  barbarous  or  semi-barbarous 
country  under  circumstances  which  cast  responsibility  on 
the  Government  of  that  country,  England  will  ask  for  an 
indemnity  and  the  punishment  of  the  offenders,  and  will 
support  the  demand  by  force. 

If,  then,  it  was  quite  certain  that  an  Englishman  had 
been  murdered  in  cold  blood  by  the  order  of  a  Turkish 
official,  the  Turkish  Government  ought  to  be  asked  to 
pay  an  indemnity  and  to  punish  the  offender,  and  if  the 
demand  were  refused,  measures  must  be  taken  to  make 
Turkey  feel  the  power  of  England.  This  may  be  laid  down 
quite  positively  without  any  reference  to  our  recent  Con¬ 
vention  with  Turkey,  although  Mr.  Samuelson  was  not 
unwise  in  urging  that  one  of  the  preliminaries  to  that 
happy  improvement  of  things  generally  in  Asia  Minor 
which  we  have  now  pledged  ourselves  to  effect  must  be  a 
conviction  on  the  part  of  Turkish  officials  that  they  cannot 
murder  Englishmen  with  impunity.  But  there  is  no  real 
reason  to  doubt  that,  if  it  could  be  proved  that  an  English¬ 
man  had  been  murdered  by  the  order  of  a  Turkish  officer, 
the  Porte  would  at  once  give  the  amplest  reparation  in  its 
power.  The  difficulty  is  to  prove  that  such  an  act  has  taken 
place.  The  Turks  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Ogle  did  not  in  any 
way  refuse  an  inquiry.  They  allowed  it  to  be  made  in  a  form 
and  manner  with  which  our  Foreign  Office  was  perfectly 
content.  But,  according  to  Mr.  Samuelson,  the  necessary 
witnesses  would  not  come  forward  because  they  did  not 
dare  to  do  so.  This  is  extremely  probable.  Mr.  Fawcett, 
in  the  only  part  of  his  Report  which  betrays  any  departure 
from  strict  impartiality,  says  that  he  does  not  believe  that 
there  were  any  witnesses  to  come  forward,  because  there 
were  plenty  of  people  who  were  trying  to  make  political 
capital  out  of  the  event  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Turks, 
and  they  would  have  been  sure  to  produce  witnesses 
if  any  Avere  to  be  found.  This  seems  a  hasty  conclusion. 
The  political  enemies  of  the  Turks  might  have  Avished  to 
produce  the  witnesses,  but  the  Avitnesses  might  not  have 
wished  to  be  produced.  They  would  not,  of  course,  have 
been  nominally  punished  for  giving  information,  but  the 
Turkish  officials  would  have  had  plenty  of  other  reasons 
ready  to  make  them  suffer  for  what  they  had  done.  This 
is  so  obvious  that  Mr.  Samuelson  declared  that  there  was, 
under  the  circumstances,  onlv  one  thine:  for  the  English 
Government  to  do,  and  that  was  to  send  an  English  force 
to  hold  the  district  in  which  the  tragedy  occurred.  This 
Avould  have  been  effectual,  but  it  means  nothing  less  than 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  English  Government  to  go  to  war 
with  Turkey,  not  because  Turkey  refused  reparation  or  an 
inquiry,  but  because  England  was  not  sure  that  the  Turks 
Avere  honest  and  just  enough  to  allow  witnesses  to  come 
forward  against  them  with  impunity.  Ho  English  Go¬ 
vernment  would  ever  have  thought  of  doing  such  a  thing, 
and  no  one  would  have  considered  the  proposal  more  pre¬ 
posterous  than  Lord  Palmerston.  Even  now  that  the 
Government  has  promised  that  there  shall  be  a  fresh 
inquiry,  the  difficulty  about  the  witnesses  is  as  great  as 
ever.  Mi’.  Bourke  engaged  that  the  investigation  should 
be  made  when  the  state  of  things  in  the  district  of  Volo, 
where  Mr.  Ogle  lost  his  life,  became  such  that  the  wit- 
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ici¬ 


nesses  coulcl  come  forward  with,  confidence.  Tins  district 
is  part  of  the  territory  which  the  Congress  recommended 
the  Porte  to  cede  to  Greece  ;  and  Mr.  Bourse  could  have 
referred  to  nothing  else  than  the  time  when  the  witnesses 
would  be  living  under  the  protection  of  a  fresh  G over n- 
ment.  But  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  saw.  that  the 
English  Government  would  thus  be  placed  in  the  em¬ 
barrassing  position  of  announcing  that  it  regarded 
the  speedy  cession  of  the  territory  as  so  much  a 
matter  of  certainty  that  it  could  afford  to  postpone 
until  it  took  place  the  inquiry  into  an  alleged, 
murder  of  an  Englishman.  He  therefore  said  that  all  that 
was  meant  was  that  it  would  be  better  to  wait  until  things 
had  quieted  down  a  little  in  Thessaly.  But  this  was  to 
suppose  that  the  inquiry  might  have,  to  be  conducted 
while  the  district  was  still  under  Turkish  rule,  and  then 
the  question  arose  how  were  the  witnesses  to  be  protected. 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  did  not  pretend  for  a  moment  to 
trust  the  Turks,  or  to  believe  that,  however  quiet  things 
were  in  Thessaly,  the  witnesses  would  be  safe  there. 
What  he  proposed  was  that  England  should  fincl  the 
money  to  get  the  witnesses  safely  out  of  the  partially- 
quieted  Thessaly,  and  he  declared  that  there  would  be  no 
thought  of  expense  in  carrying  out  so  desirable  an  object. 
This  was  probably  the  best  solution  that  he  could  hav  e 
devised  of  the  difficulty  in  which  he  found  himself;  but  it 
must  be  owned  that  it  was  going  a  very  long  way  on  the 
path  of  controlling  Turkey.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Mr. 
Eawcett,  when  he  had  to  consider  how  far  he  could  pledge 
his  Government,' should  have  considered  that  any  engage¬ 
ment  of  the  sort  would  be  promptly  repudiated  by  his 
superiors. 


TINKERING  AT  TESTS. 


MB.  EAWCETT,  Mr.  Goschen,  Mr.  Dodson,  and  Lord 
Edmond  Eitzmaurice  have  been  obliging  enough  to 
give  us  a  whole  recess  in  which  to  meditate  o\  er  theii 
University  Tests  Bill.  The  motive  for  thus  taking  Parlia¬ 
mentary  time  by  the  forelock  becomes  evident  as  soon  as 
the  Bill  is  looked  at.  It  will  certainly  need  six  months 
to  understand  why  the  Bill  has  been  introduced  .;  and  we 
are  not  at  all  sanguine  that  success  will  be  attained  even 
then.  When  it  was  first  announced  that  such  a  measure 
was  in  preparation,  there  seemed  two  things  which  it  was 
open  to  its  framers  to  aim  at.  It  had  been  decided  by  a 
court  of  law  that  Hertford  College  is  not  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Universities  Test  Act ;  and  it  was  con¬ 
ceivable  that  this  judgment  might  be  considered  either  so 
contrary  to  the  intention  of  Parliament  that  it  ought  to 
be  overridden  retrospectively,  or  so  contrary  to  public 
policy  that  it  ought  to  be  overridden  for  the  future.  If 
the  present  Bill  had  proposed  to  enact  that  the  Univer¬ 
sities  Test  Act  does  apply  to  Hertford  College,  or  that  all 
colleges  hereafter  to  be  founded  shall  be  governed  by  that 
Act,  it  would  at  least  have  been  intelligible.  We  should 
have  thought  its  purport  unjust  in  the  one  case  and  mis¬ 
chievous  in  the  other ;  but  at  all  events  there  would  have 
been  no  room  for  uncertainty  as  to  what  its  purport  was. 
But  the  5th  clause  of  the  Bill  provides  that  nothing  con¬ 
tained  in  it  “  shall  render  illegal  any  conditions  attached 
“  before  the  passing  of  this  Act  to  a  fellowship  in  Hertford 
“  College  created  and  endowed  since  the  passing  of  the 
“  Universities  Test  Act,  and  before  the  passing  of  this 
“  Act,  out  of  funds  given  since  the  passing  of  the  Hert- 
“  ford  College  Act.”  It  is  not  intended,  therefore,  to  deal 
in  any  way  with  the  endowments  affected  by  the  recent 
judgment.  The  fellowship  for  which  the  young  Noncon¬ 
formist  gentleman  yearned  so  unavailingly  will  in  the  future, 
as  in  the  past,  be  closed  to  him  and  his  co-religionists. 
Further,  though  the  4th  clause  declares  that  any  new 
college  shall  be  subjected  to  the  Universities  Test  Act  “  to 
“  the  same  extent  as  if  it  had  been  a  college  subsisting  in 
“  the  University  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  that  Act, 
there  is  an  exception  in  favour  of  cases  in  which,  by 
“  the  charter  or  other  instrument  of  foundation,  or  by 
“  the  statutes  and  regulations  of  any  college  or  institution 
“  in  the  nature  of  a  college  founded  after  the  passing 
“  of  this  Act  in  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and 
“  Durham,  or  any  of  them,  it  is  declared  that  the  college  or 
“  institution  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
“  Universities  Test  Act.”  The  effect  of  the  Act,  therefore, 
will  be  twofold.  First,  it  will  remove  any  doubts  that 
may  have  existed  as  to  the  legality  of  the  limitations  at¬ 


taching  to  certain  specific  fellowships  in  Hertford  College 
Secondly,  it  will  remove  any  doubts  that  may  have  existed 
as  to  the  possibility  of  founding  new  colleges  which  shall 
be  outside  the  Universities  Test  Act. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  what  object  the  authors  of 
the  Bill  can  propose  to  themselves  by  either  of  these 
provisions.  The  action  of  the  Courts  has  sufficiently 
established  the  first  point  without  the  intervention  of  Par¬ 
liament.  In  the  absence  of  legislation  to  the  contrary  the 
fellowships  founded  at  Hertford  College  since  1874  will  be 
o-overned  by  the  instrument  of  foundation.  It  may  be  con¬ 
venient  to  have  the  fact  that  newly-founded  colleges  may 
be  declared  exempt  from  the  Universities  Test  Act  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  cavil,  and  to  this  extent  the  Bill  is 
a  "ood  one.  But  this  does  not  lessen  our  wonder  that  it 
should  be  brought  in  by  the  gentlemen  whose  names 
appear  at  the  back  of  it.  Why  should  Mr  Fawcett  or 
Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  wish  to  encourage  the  foundation 
of  new  denominational  colleges  P  It  is  a  very  proper  thing 
to  do  in  itself;  but  hardly  a  thing  to  be  done  appropriately, 
or  at  least  naturally,  by  them.  It  may  be  answered  that 
to  attribute  this  intention  to  them  is  to  make  the  exception 
in  the  4th  clause  of  more  account  than  the  clause  itself, 
whereas  what  the  framers  of  the  Bill  really  care  for  is  not 
the  exception  in  favour  of  colleges  whose  charter  or  statutes 
take  tliem  out  of  the  Universities  Test  Act,  hut  the 
provision  to  which  this  exception  applies.  To  say  this, 
however,  is  to  misconceive  the  relative  importance  of  the 
rule  and  the  exception.  The  clause,  it  is  true,  says 
that  all  new  colleges  shall  be  subject  to  the  Universi¬ 
ties  Test  Act,  and  if  it  stood  by  itself  this  would  be  a 
sufficiently  stringent  provision.  But  then  the  excep¬ 
tion  is  in  effect  co-extensive  with  the  rule.  Colleges  arc 
not  founded  at  haphazard.  Menwho  are  going  to  spend 
money  and  take  trouble  usually  have  a  pretty  clear  notion 
of  what  it  is  that  they  are  going  to  spend  their  money 
and  trouble  on.  Do  the  authors  of  this  Bill  suppose  that 
the  founders  of  new  colleges  will.be  likely  not  to  ask  them¬ 
selves  whether  they  mean  their  foundations  to  be  de¬ 
nominational  or  undenominational,  and  that  they  will 
consequently  omit  to  claim  the  benefit  of  the  exception  r 
If  they  do,  they  will  certainly  be  disappointed.  A  man 
must  know  wketker  on  the  whole  he  prefers  that  the 
college  he  proposes  to  found  shall  be  of  the  kind  which  all 
colleges  were  before  the  passing  of  the  Universities  Test 
Act,  or  of  the  kind  which  all  colleges,  except  Hertford, 
have  become  since  the  passing1  of  the  Universities  Test 
Act.  According  as  he  decides  one  way  or  the  other 
he  will  determine  whether  to  provide  for  or  against 


denominational  teaching  in  the  deed  of  foundation.  All 
that  this  Bill  does  is  to  provide  that  in  the  highly,  im¬ 
probable  case  of  a  founder  omitting  to  give  any  un¬ 
mistakable  indication  of  his  intention  to  the  contrary, 
the  college  shall  be  subject  to  the  Universities  Test  Act. 
Considering  that  it  is  a  point  upon  which  a  founder  is 
almost  certain  to  speak  his  mind  unmistakably,  this  seems 
to  be  a  loophole  which  it  is  hardly  worth  the  while  0  i 
Parliament  to  stop. 

It  is  curious  that  the  framers  of  the  Bill  should  have 
allowed  another  and  a  more  important  question  to 
remain  unsettled.  Supposing  that  new  denomina¬ 
tional  fellowships  should  be  founded  in  the  existing 
colleges  other  than  Hertford— that  Balliol  for  example 
should  accept  an  offer  to  endow  a  fellowship  to  be  com¬ 
peted  for  by  members  of  the  Church  of  England  only, 
or  that  Wadham  should  accept  a  fellowship  to  be  com¬ 
peted  for  by  Boman  Catholics  only — could  the  founder 
and  the  college  carry  out  their  joint  desire  ?  Upon 
this  point  the  Bill  is  silent.  It  says  that  Hertford  College 
shall  be  subject  to  the  University  Tests  Act,  thereby 
putting  it  on  a  level  with  the  other  colleges  ;  but  it 
does  not  define  the  consequences  of  this  subjection. 
It  may  be  that  the  authors  of  the  Bill  feel  certain 
that  none  of  the  existing  colleges  will  ever  wish 
to  accept  any  but  undenominational  tellowships,  and  that, 
as  the  most  pious  of  founders  cannot  force  a  college 
to  accept  his  gift,  any  precaution  against  such  a  con¬ 
tingency  is  unnecessary.  W e  cannot  profess  to  fathom  the 
untried  liberality  of  future  benefactors,  but  it  seems  at 
least  as  likely  that  such  an  offer  should  be  made  as 
that  a  founder  should  leave  it  uncertain  whether  ho 
wishes  any  particular  religion  to  be  taught  in  his  college. 
It  is  improbable,  from  the  special  exemption  accorded 
to  Hertford  College  as  regards  fellowships  founded  since 
the  passing  of  the  University  Tests  Act,  that  the 
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framers  of  the  Bill  are  prepared  to  contend  that  under 
the  University  Tests  Act  no  new  denominational  fellow¬ 
ships  can  be  founded  in  colleges  existing  at  the  time 
of  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  that  they  have  refrained 
from  clearing  up  the  uncertainty  lest,  if  their  Bill  is 
thrown  out,  its  rejection  should  hereafter  be  used  as  an 
argument  in  support  of  the  theory  that,  as  the  law  stands, 
such  fellowships  can  be  founded.  This,  however,  only 
makes  it  more  extraordinary  that  it  should  have  been 
thought  worth  while  to  introduce  the  present  Bill.  A 
measure  which  clears  up  no  uncertainties  and  makes  no 
substantial  change  in  the  existing  law  is  hardly  likely  to 
recommend  itself  to  any  one  except  its  parents.  Whether 
even  they  will  like  their  off  spring  any  the  better  after  they 
have  had  a  whole  autumn  to  study  its  shapeless  little 
features  is  open  to  question. 


END  OF  TIIE  CAFFItE  WAR. 

HE  death  of  the  chief  Sandilli,  coupled  with  the 
capture  of  his  two  sons,  Edmund  and  Matanzima, 
virtually  ended  the  contest  which  has  lately  been  wrasting 
British  Caffraria.  Early  in  June  the  Gaika  chief  at¬ 
tempted  to  break  from  his  hiding-place  in  the  Peri  Bush, 
probably  impelled  by  want  of  supplies.  In  making  his 
way  from  this  covert  to  the  broken  country  about  the 
Thomas  River,  he  came  into  contact  with  a  body  of 
Fingoes  who  were  scouring  the  surrounding  country,  and 
fell  in  the  skirmish  which  ensued.  His  corpse  -was  not, 
however,  discovered  till  some  days  after  death,  when  it 
had  been  mangled  by  wild  dogs.  It  was  identified,  never¬ 
theless,  by  persons  who  had  been  intimate  with  the 
deceased  chieftain  during  lifetime,  and  was  decently 
interred  near  the  spot  where  he  fell.  This  obstinate  foe 
to  the  advance  of  civilization  had  fought  against  the 
English  in  the  wars  of  1846  and  1851,  and  his  death,  more 
especially  taken  with  the  seizure  of  his  natural  successors, 
will  considerably  light  en  the  indispensable  task  of  breaking 
down  the  hereditary  powers  of  the  tribal  chiefs,  without 
which  but  little  progress  can  be  made  in  civilizing  the 
Caffre  races.  An  amnesty  has  been  proclaimed  pardoning 
all  but  the  most  notorious  ringleaders  in  the  late  rebellion ; 
and  motives  both  of  generosity  and  sound  policy  dictate  a 
display  of  forbearance  towards  the  conquered.  It  would 
seem  that  no  blood  is  to  be  shed  upon  the  scaffold  in 
expiation  of  mere  participation  in  the  late  rebellion. 
Criminals  duly  convicted  of  murder  of  course  suffer  con¬ 
dign  punishment ;  as  the  assassins  of  the  brothers  Tainton 
were  lately  executed  in  the  gaol  of  King  William’s  Town. 
The  Caffre  prisoners,  indeed,  seem  utterly  unconscious  of 
the  heinous  guilt  of  taking  up  arms  against  Government. 
They  converse  quite  unconcernedly  with  visitors  on  the 
subject,  and  innocently  inquire  when  they  will  be  suffered 
to  return  to  their  kraals.  As  a  military  race,  it  seems 
probable  that  they  look  upon  war  as  a  pastime ;  and  it  is 
incontestable  that  former  Governments  have  never  taken 
steps  to  convince  them  that  it  is  the  reverse.  It  is,  besides, 
to  be  borne  inmindthat  what  we  style  rebellionbears  amongst 
the  Caffres  a  name  of  very  different  import ;  and  in  such 
cases  the  nature  of  the  epithet  usually  depends  upon  the 
success  of  the  undertaking.  Their  spontaneous  allegiance  is 
reserved  for  their  own  chiefs,  and  they  regard  the  white 
man  as  a  disagreeable  intruder.  Another  plea  in  favour  of 
the  Caffres  is  the  fact  that  they  have  conducted  hostilities 
with  remarkable  humanity,  and  even  observance  of  the 
rules  of  civilized  warfare  ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  see  this 
recognized  in  the  Colonial  House  of  Assembly.  At  the 
very  beginning  of  these  troubles  Kreli  escorted  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  white  traders  out  of  Galekaland,  not  only  in 
security,  but  with  every  demonstration  of  respect ;  and 
subsequently  there  has  been  a  wonderful  absence  of 
outrage  or  savagery.  The  Caffre,  it  must  be  admitted,  is 
a  favourable  specimen  of  the  savage  ;  and  his  conduct  in 
this  respect  may  be  favourably  compared  with  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  Russo-Turkish  campaign.  Perhaps  the  utter 
absence  of  the  implacable  religious  element  in  the  recent 
strife  may  partially  account  for  this  ;  or  some  may  prefer 
to  attribute  it  to  the  softening  effect  of  intercourse  with 
us.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  may  be  so.  The  labours 
of  missionaries  have  not  been  so  barren  of  result  as  they 
are  habitually  represented  to  have  been  in  certain  quarters ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  in  their  internal  wars  the  various 
Caffre  races  were  as  ruthless  as  could  be  imagined  before 
our  occupation  of  their  country. 


AVliilst  the  Cape  Colony  appears  to  have  passed  success¬ 
fully  through  a  trying  ordeal,  the  fate  of  its  neighbour 
Ratal  still  hangs  in  the  balance.  The  formidable  Zulu 
power  still  obscures  the  political  horizon;  though  it  is 
fortunate  that  the  storm  has  been  delayed  till  the  Caffres 
have  been  finally  suppressed.  There  is  at  present  a  force 
at  liberty  in  South  Africa  amply  sufficient — as  far  as  can 
be  judged — to  guarantee  it  from  aggression  in  this 
quai-ter ;  and  a  force  under  Colonel  Wood  has  been 
despatched  overland  from  Caffraria  to  the  assistance  of 
the  sister  colony.  This  column — consisting  of  five  com¬ 
panies  of  the  90th  Regiment,  a  battery  of  Royal  Artillery, 
and  a  regiment  of  local  cavalry — will,  it  is  hoped,  exercise 
a  wholesome  moral  effect  upon  the  tribes  of  Independent 
Caffraria,  and  more  especially  the  Amapondo,  'who  have 
of  late  displayed  a  restless  and  insubordinate  spirit. 
Regarding  Zululand,  it  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  the  ostensible  cause  of  dispute  between  ourselves 
and  its  black  ruler  originates  in  the  act  by  which 
we  assumed  sovereignty  over  the  Transvaal.  It  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  disputed  boundary,  a  strip  of  land  across  the  Blood 
River,  claimed  both  by  King  Cettwayo  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Transvaal.  This  difficulty  has  recently  been 
submitted  to  arbitration,  three  Commissioners  having 
been  appointed  by  the  Natal  Government,  for  the  hearing 
of  evidence  and  arriving  at  a  conclusion  on  the  subject. 
Their  labours  have  not  as  yet  come  to  an  end,  but  upon 
the  result  and  the  manner  in  which  their  award  is  accepted 
depend  the  momentous  issues  of  peace  or  war.  Thus  the 
annexation  of  the  Transvaal  last  year,  so  far  from  having 
averted  complications  with  the  natives,  seems  to  have 
conducted  us  with  rapid  steps  into  collision  with  them. 
The  reply  to  this  objection  is  that  we  thereby  merely  anti¬ 
cipated  by  a  single  step  what  had  become  an  nnavoidable 
necessity,  and  forestalled  our  future  antagonists  by  thrust¬ 
ing  British  dominion  like  a  wedge  betwixt  the  Zulus 
and  the  Caffres  of  Sikukuni.  Two  events  must  be  con¬ 
summated  in  the  proximate  future  of  South  Africa  if 
she  is  ever  to  assume  a  foremost  rank  amongst  the 
colonies  of  the  British  Empire — she  must  thoroughly 
break  the  power  of  the  native  potentates,  foremost  among 
them  the  Zulu  king  ;  and  she  must  submit  to  a  system  of 
confederation.  The  necessity  for  the  second  step  must  be 
insisted  on  again  and  again,  till  finally  prejudice  is  over¬ 
come  and  success  attained.  The  former  one  has  been 
partially  attained  by  the  suppression  of  the  Caffres  of  the 
Cape  Colony ;  but  the  Zulus  still  remain  as  enemies  to 
peace  and  progress  on  our  borders.  It  is  quite  manifest 
that,  when  a  civilized  community  finds  itself  in  juxta¬ 
position  to  a  potentate  who  maintains  his  authority  by  aid 
of  periodical  “  spear-washings,”  the  one  or  the  other  must 
succumb ;  nor  is  it  usually  long  doubtful  who  is  to  be  the 
survivor.  Now  it  so  happens  that,  owing  to  the  fact  of  there 
being  an  unusually  large  garrison  of  regular  troops  in  South 
Africa,  the  present  juncture  is  a  peculiarly  favourable  one 
for  adjusting  differences  with  our  Zulu  neighbours.  If  our 
conduct  were  guided  solely  by  considerations  of  utility,  our 
actions  would  not  long  remain  dubious.  We  should  proceed 
to  break  up  the  Zulu  power,  depose  the  King,  and  annex  his 
territory.  The  reputation  of  the  white  man  is  at  present 
high,  and  the  Caffres  are  cowed  by  disaster  and  terrified 
by  the  violent  end  of  Sandilli.  We  have  a  considerable 
force  at  our  disposal  eager  for  the  fray  and  inured  to  this 
description  of  warfare.  But  then  arises  the  question  of 
the  arbitration.  If  King  Cetywayo  abides  by  its  decisions, 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  where  we  are  to  search  for  a  pre¬ 
text  for  making  war  upon  him.  Meantime  the  condition 
of  armed  peace  and  mutual  suspicion  will  be  prolonged ; 
the  troops  will,  regiment  by  regiment,  be  withdrawn  from 
the  colony ;  and  in  a  year  or  two  the  savage  man  will 
again  have  the  game  in  his  hands.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  our  proceedings  in  this  matter  will  be  governed 
by  the  maxims  of  high-flown  moral  sentiment  or  by  con¬ 
siderations  of  sound  policy. 


OPIUM  AND  THE  INDIAN  REVENUE. 

HE  latest  of  the  published  Reports  from  the  Secre¬ 
taries  of  Embassy  and  Legation  contains  an  interesting 
account  by  Mr.  Nicholson  of  the  position  and  prospects 
of  the  opium  trade.  The  subject  is  not  one  which  English¬ 
men  can  regard  with  much  satisfaction,  but  the  part  they 
have  taken  in  regard  to  the  importation  of  opium  into 
China  has  undoubtedly  been  exaggerated.  It  is  often 
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assumed  that,  but  for  India,  there  would  be  no  opium 
smoked  in  China.  The  Chinese  Government,  it  is  said, 
can  control  its  own  subjects  and  its  own  officials ;  but  it 
cannot  control  the  English  merchants,  who  are  supported 
by  the  English  Government  in  bringing  this  fatal  drug 
within  the  reach  of  the  enfeebled  slaves  of  a  habit  from 
which  their  Government  would  fain  set  them  free.  There 
is  good  reason,  however,  to  believe  that,  even  so  long  ago 
as  1839,  the  larger  proportion  of  the  opium  consumed  in 
China  was  of  native  growth.  Indian  opinm  was  more  in 
request,  as  it  still  is,  because  it  has  the  merit  of  being 
more  satisfying  than  the  native.  A  man  who  smokes  a 
pipe  of  Indian  opium  at  six  in  the  morning  will  go  on 
without  a  second  pipe  till  noon  ;  whereas,  if  he  is  smoking 
native  opium,  he  will  have  to  take  his  second  pipe  two  hours 
earlier.  Sir  Thomas  Wade  doubts  whether  at  any  time  suffi¬ 
cient  opium  has  been  imported  from  India  to  supply  five  per 
cent,  of  the  population.  Thirty  years  ago  the  poppy  was 
cultivated  in  at  least  ten  out  of  the  eighteen  provinces  of 
China.  In  1858  Chinese  opium  was  openly  advertised  for 
sale  in  the  smoking  shops,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  Empire 
it  was  the  only  form  of  the  drug  to  be  had.  Since  that 
time  the  production  of  opium  has  gone  on  increasing,  and 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  monopoly  of  the 
Indian  Government  will  soon  be  seriously  threatened  by 
Chinese  competition.  From  time  to  time  edicts  prohibiting 
the  cultivation  have  been  issued  by  the  Pekin  Government, 
but  the  only  result  has  been  to  increase  the  price  of  the 
article.  The  grower  has  had  to  bribe  the  officials  as  well 
as  to  raise  his  crop,  and  the  cost  of  both  processes  has  been 
borne  by  the  consumer.  Of  late  the  Government  appear 
to  have  become  aware  that  a  policy  of  prohibition  puts 
only  that  amount  of  check  on  the  use  of  the  drug  which 
comes  from  the  purchaser  having  to  pay  more  for  what  he 
buys,  and  therefore  presumably  being  unable  to  buy  so 
much.  The  form  in  which  this  change  of  purpose  shows 
itself  is  characteristic  of  the  Chinese.  The  Central  Govern¬ 
ment  give  no  intimation  that  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy 
is  looked  on  with  any  less  disfavour  than  before,  but  the 
highest  provincial  authorities  issue  decrees  for  its  regu¬ 
lation.  There  is  a  further  motive  for  encouraging  the 
growth  of  opium  in  the  fact  that  the  inland  dues  levied 
on  the  native  drug,  though  lighter  than  those  on  the  im¬ 
ported  drug,  are  much  heavier  than  the  inland  dues  on 
any  other  kind  of  native  produce.  It  seems  likely,  there¬ 
fore,  that  opium  will  eventually  take  the  same  place  in 
Chinese  fiscal  arrangements  that  spirits  do  with  ns.  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  may  grieve  over  the  consumption  of 
spirits  indicated  by  the  amount  of  revenue  they  yield ; 
but  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  cannot  but  rejoice. 
A  Chinese  politician  is  probably  quite  as  able  to  separate 
the  characters  of  man  and  Minister,  and  to  see  in  the 
degradation  of  his  countrymen  the  enrichment  of  his 
country. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  heavy  duties  levied  on  native 
opium,  it  is  still  very  much  cheaper  than  the  Indian.  It 
is  a  very  interesting  question  for  the  Indian  Government 
how  far  this  superior  cheapness  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
heavier  taxation  to  which  imported  opium  is  subject  both 
in  India  and  China,  and  how  far  it  is  dne  to  any  natural 
advantages  for  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  which  China 
possesses.  In  so  far  as  the  former  cause  is  the  operative 
one,  the  balance  may  conceivably  be  redressed.  The 
Indian  authorities  may  be  willing  to  reap  smaller  gains 
from  their  monopoly  in  fear  of  losing  it  altogether,  or  the 
Chinese  authorities  may  be  induced  to  lower  their  tariff 
as  a  matter  of  diplomatic  arrangement.  But,  if  the  soil 
and  climate  of  China  prove  to  be  as  well  fitted  as  that  of 
India  for  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy,  the  prospect  becomes 
more  serious.  There  appears  to  be  a  great  difference 
in  this  respect  between  the  Northern  provinces  and  the 
Southern  and  Central.  In  the  former  opium  can  only 
be  grown  as  an  alternative  to  other  crops,  since  the  land 
which  suits  it  is  the  irrigated  land,  which  would  otherwise 
be  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat  and  vegetables. 
But  in  the  latter  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  does  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  cultivation  of  other  profitable  crops.  The 
poppy  is  sown  in  November  and  comes  to  maturity  early 
in  May,  and  before  this  an  intermediate  crop  of  maize, 
wheat,  cotton,  or  tobacco  has  been  sown,  and  the  poppy 
stalks  can  be  cleared  away  in  time  to  prevent  interference 
with  the  young  shoots.  One  of  the  reports  quoted  by  Mr. 
Nicholson  gives  an  account  of  the  peculiar  tenure  on 
which  poppy-producing  soil  is  held.  The  land  is  let  out 
to  tenants  at  will,  the  landlord  paying  the  land-tax.  The 


tenants  pay  no  money  rent,  but  at  harvest-time  they  pay 
in  produce.  In  this  way  the  holders  of  land  are  at  times 
large  holders  of  opium.  The  land-tax  is  especially  high 
in  the  case  of  land  devoted  to  opium-growing.  It  has  to 
pay  four  times  as  much  as  land  devoted  to  any  other 
crop. 

It  seems  to  follow  from  these  data  that  the  cultivation 
of  opium  in  India  is  seriously  threatened  by  the  increased 
produce  of  the  Chinese  drug.  “  The  chief,  and  apparently 
“  the  sole,  advantage,”  says  Mr.  Nicholson, possessed  bv 
“  the  Indian  over  the  native  article  lies  in  its  superior 
“  quality  ” ;  and  there  are  two  reasons  why  this  advan¬ 
tage,  standing  alone,  is  not  likely  to  be  permanent.  One 
is  that  it  is  liable  to  be  lost  by  improvements  in  the  native 
system  of  cultivation.  In  the  provinces  best  snited  to  the 
growth  of  the  poppy  “  the  farmer  is  beginning  to  regard 
“  opium  as  the  first  and  most  important  item  in  the  year’s 
“  crop.”  When  Chinese  wits  are  sharpened  by  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  the  exercise  of  ingenuity  in  a  particular 
direction  is  likely  to  be  rewarded  by  large  profits,  it  is,  at 
all  events,  safest  to  expect  that  large  results  will  follow. 
The  Chinese  have  shown  themselves  clever  cultivators  in 
many  ways  ;  and,  if  there  are  no  insurmountable  natural 
obstacles  to  contend  with,  we  may  expect  that  Chinese 
opium  will  before  long  come  much  nearer,  as  regards 
quality,  to  Indian  opium  than  it  has  yet  done.  The  other 
reason  is  that  the  Chinese  are  a  highly  frugal  race,  and 
that  they  are  likely  therefore  to  find  the  fact  that  native 
opium  is  very  much  cheaper  than  Indian  opium  an  ir¬ 
resistible  incentive  to  its  use.  These  two  considerations, 
taken  together,  constitute  a  very  serious  cloud  on  the 
horizon  of  Indian  revenue.  One  of  the  great  sources  of 
income  is  likely  to  decline  steadily,  and  perhaps  rapidly  ; 
and  in  India  the  difficulty  of  replacing  an  extinct  source 
of  income  is  extraordinarily  great.  The  Government  .are 
no  doubt  well  aware  of  the  danger  that  lies  before  them ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  not  commit  the  error 
of  trying  to  bolster  up  a  decaying  trade.  If  the  opium 
trade  comes  to  an  end,  it  will  do  so  in  obedience  to  a 
natural  and  inevitable  law  ;  and,  whatever  may  be  the 
best  way  of  meeting  the  change,  it  will  certainly  not  be 
dealt  with  to  any  good  purpose  by  a  policy  of  ineffectual 
resistance. 


THE  HABIT  OF  READING. 

N  ingenious  writer  in  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette  has  recently  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  horrified  public  a  new  vice  of  the  working 
classes,  as  they  are  still  facetiously  called.  It  does  not  seem  easy 
to  invent,  still  less  to  discover  in  actual  existence,  a  new  vice. 
In  Hawthorne’s  Transformation  there  is  a  mysterious  character  who 
is  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  revenant,  a  Satanic  evangelist  from  the 
old  Roman  world  with  the  mission  of  reviving  extinct  iniquities. 
He  certainly  could  not  have  brought  up  from  the  dead  and  buried 
world  the  terrible  crime  revealed  by  the  writer  in  the  Fall  Mall 
Gazette.  This  gentleman  has  found  out  that  many  members  oi 
the  poorer  classes  are  victims  of  the  detestable  practice  of  reading 
too  much.  The  author  of  Lothair  said,  with  much  truth,  that  the 
upper  classes  never  read  at  all ;  and  they  at  least  must  be  moved 
by  the  terrible  and  unsuspected  depravity  of  the  new  social  layers. 
Reading  tells  on  artisans  (we  are  to  believe)  like  drink,  or  rather 
like  opium.  They  will  read  anything,  just  as  Porson  was  ready  to 
drink  anything,  from  spirits  of  wine  and  stuff  for  lamps  to  cheap 
sherry.  They  will  read  scientific  treatises,  if  they  can  get  nothing 
better.  Works  on  conic  sections,  philology,  the  theory  of  torpe¬ 
does,  or  the  higher  curves,  minister  to  their  diseased  appetites. 
They  will  swallow  a  geological  treatise  as  certain  savages  eat 
earth  when  they  cannot  get  slugs  or  opossums.  They  can  pass  a 
happy  hour  with  the  advertisement  sheet  of  the  Times.  These  are 
their  resources  in  desperate  circumstances,  when  no  novels  and 
stories  of  adventure  are  to  be  had.  It  is  scarcely  neces¬ 
sary  to  say,  however,  that  they  prefer  stories  of  adventure 
to  advertisements.  Captain  Mayne  Reid  shows  them  “  the  key 
of  the  happy  golden  land,”  and  M.  Gustave  Aimard  leads 
them  against  red-skins,  black-skins,  and  yellow-skins.  The 
London  Reader  supplies  them  with  tales  of  social  adventure,  with 
the  romance  of  virtuous  indigence  and  vicious  opulence.  All  the 
leisure  hours  of  these  abandoned  artisans  are  devoted  to  read  ing, 
and,  as  they  stitch  at  our  coats,  or  paint  our  panels,  or  lay  bricks 
for  our  houses,  they  live  on  memories  of  these  happy  entertain¬ 
ments.  They  exist  in  a  paradis  artificial,  as  Charles  Baudelairo 
would  have  said,  to  which  opium  and  bang  do  not  supply  the 
“  Open,  sesame  !”  Thus  hours  of  toil  go  by  like  a  night  of  dreams  ; 
in  their  waking  moments  their  eyes  see  little  of  the  visible  world. 
They  are  bent  on  printed  pages,  which  reveal  a  world  of  ad¬ 
venturous  life  in  which  weariness  and  want  are  forgotten.  The 
bold  burglar  steals  off  to  crack  a  crib,  the  knight  carries  away  the 
Jewess  on  his  saddle-bow,  the  earless  trapper  shoots  the  grizzly 
|  bear,  the  escaped  convict  hides  in  the  sewers  of  Paris,  the  Countess 
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of  Rudolstadt  flits  from  one  to  another  deserted  tower  or  haunted 
forest.  The  starveling  tailor,  the  swiuked  mechanic,  is  for  the 
hour  like  the  gods  in  the  “  Strayed  Reveller  ”  : — 

The  gods  are  happy. 

They  turn  on  all  sides 

Their  shining  eyes : 

And  see,  below  them, 

The  earth,  and  men. 

No  doubt  the  writer  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  is  right  when  he 
says  that  life  in  their  artificial  paradise  is  ruinous  to  the  poor  men 
who  seek  this  refuge  from  care.  There  is  not  much  to  be  said  for 
them.  It  is  plain  that  they  may  become  as  useless,  shiftless,  and 
forlorn  as  drunkards  or  opium-eaters,  if  they  once  abandon  them¬ 
selves  to  the  habit  of  indiscriminate  reading.  One  cannot  even 
claim  for  them  the  praise  of  imaginative  power.  If  people  are 
truly  imaginative,  they  find  materials  of  thought  and  stuff 
for  dreams  in  the  moving  spectacle  of  life.  They  are  in¬ 
terested,  not  as  gossips  are  interested,  in  the  affairs  of 
their  neighbours  and  of  the  world.  It  is  for  want  of 
original  fancy  that  people  turn  to  the  materials  of  fancy  ready¬ 
made,  so  to  speak  ;  to  the  manufactured  article,  as  found  in  poems 
and  novels.  The  raw  material,  which  imagination  ought  to  work 
on,  lies  around  us  everywhere.  Some  persons  are  so  constituted 
that  they  avert  their  eyes  from  life,  and  look  only  at  the  reflection, 
or  rather  the  picture  of  it,  which  is  to  be  found  in  books.  They 
do  not  care  to  observe  life  except  in  a  magic  mirror,  like  that  of 
the  Lady  of  Shalott ;  and,  unlike  her,  they  are  never  sick  of 
shadows.  There  is  a  want  of  energy  in  the  character  of  such 
people,  and  yet  they  win  some  sympathy  from  all  bookish  men. 
They  only  carry  to  excess  the  tendency  of  all  scholars,  historians, 
bibliographers.  Bookworms  of  more  complete  development  ought 
to  feel  not  unkindly  towards  the  poor  do-nothing  lovers  of  litera¬ 
ture,  the  working-men  who  waste  their  time  and  money  over  books, 
as  their  more  robust  fellows  do  over  pots  of  ale. 

The  temptation  to  become  a  mere  bookworm  is  probably  the 
besetting  sin  of  most  men  of  letters.  Printed  paper  draws  them 
magnetically,  as  Homer  says  iron  draws  the  hands  of  a  hero.  They 
must  always  be  reading  ;  and  they,  like  the  depraved  mechanic, 
find  material  in  the  newspaper  sheets  which  are  devoted  to  ad¬ 
vertisements.  What  literature,  indeed,  can  be  more  full  of  sug¬ 
gestion  than  the  advertisements  which  tell  us  all  that  men  need — 
the  whole  farrago  libelli  of  human  life — which  reveal  undreamed 
of  and  mysterious  wants,  and  funds  of  incomprehensible  supply? 
A  man  who  has  the  habit  of  reading  will  not  refuse  a  tract.  There 
are  often  very  good  stories  in  tracts — in  the  first  page  and  a 
half,  that  is  to  say — the  honey-smeared  lips  of  the  cup  which  is 
sometimes  full  of  wormwood.  You  get  from  tracts  an  insight  into 
the  habits  of  costermongers,  and  the  incidents  which  diversify  the 
life  of  cabmen  (a  very  convertible  class).  You  are  put  on  the 
track  of  unexpected  analogies,  between  the  daguerreotype  and  con¬ 
science,  for  example,  or  some  information  about  the  art  and  mystery 
of  rope-making  goes  before  remarks  (which  may  be  skipped)  about 
the  bondage  of  bad  habits.  A  man  with  the  habit  of  reading  has 
a  Mahommedan  respect  for  all  printed  paper.  He  finds  things  he 
is  glad  to  know  about  in  the  scraps  inserted  in  the  binding  of  old 
books.  Important  facts  meet  him  in  the  greasy  country  newspapers 
which  lie  on  the  tables  of  rural  inns.  lie  cannot  take  up  a  mouldy 
octavo  on  a  stall  but  he  learns  something  from  the  researches  of  a 
forgotten  pedant.  It  is  true  that  the  confirmed  reader  may  be 
missing  something  else  that  is  worth  looking  at  in  human  life,  while 
he  pores  over  the  productions  of  the  feeble  or  the  mighty  minds 
of  old.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  so  far  the  advantage  over  the 
mentally  dissipated  mechanic,  that  in  everything  he  reads  he  finds 
grist  for  the  mill  that  works  up  the  solid  literary  vestments  of 
old  times  into  the  marketable  shoddy  which  is  the  raiment  of  the 
modern  spirit.  He  is  working  at  his  trade,  not  neglecting  it,  un¬ 
less  he  is  one  of  those  misers  of  reading  who  keep  all  they  find  to 
themselves.  There  is  not  much  to  be  said  for  the  habit  of  reading 
when  it  merely  ministers  to  a  man’s  contempt  for  people  who  live 
their  lives  in  the  sun  and  the  wind  and  are  careless  of  books. 

There  is  this  to  be  said  for  the  habit  of  reading,  that  it  fills  up 
waste  hours  as  nothing  else  does,  except,  perhaps,  the  refreshment 
of  smoking.  A  man  who  can  find  amusement  in  any  printed 
trash  suffers  less  than  others  from  long  periods  of  waiting  at 
railway  stations.  He  exhausts  the  advertisements,  and  it  is  strange 
if  he  dfoes  not  find  on  the  bookstall  some  sixpenny  volume  which 
makes  him  laugh  or  wonder.  The  very  cheapest  and  most  trivial 
literature  introduces  you  to  an  undreamed  of  world  of  readers  and 
writers,  about  whose  intellectual  tastes  and  habits  there  is  no  other 
way  of  getting  information.  Who,  for  example,  would  know  the 
whole  truth  about  the  mental  vacuity  of  people  of  fashion  ifhe  did 
not,  in  some  forlorn  hour  and  place,  read  the  literature  which  they 
love  and  help  to  construct  ?  Who  could  fathom  the  deeps  of  popular 
politics  and  political  economy  without  aid  from  the  journals  of  the 
uninstructed  ?  Their  novels  are  equally  strange,  and  equally  re¬ 
ward  research.  The  habit  of  reading  is  invaluable,  too,  when  a 
man  is  waiting  at  a  dentist's  or  a  doctor’s.  No  hours  ot  waiting 
for  a  verdict  can  be  more  dreary  ;  and  he  is  blessed  who  can  bury 
himself  in  old  numbers  of  Punch,  in  the  paper  of  yesterday,  and  in 
goody-goody  books  about  cruelty  to  animals. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  all  born  bookworms  are  people 
who  have  no  interest  in  practical  life,  and  no  power  of  dealing 
with  men  and  with  circumstances.  There  never  was  a  more  con¬ 
firmed  bookworm  than  Napoleon,  who,  for  all  that,  was,  it  will 
be  allowed,  “  a  man  of  action.”  In  all  his  campaigns  he  carried  a 
travelling  library  of  novels.  He  had  an  official  in  Paris  to  look 


after  his  literary  en  can.  .1  ust  as  the  life  of  a  servant  was  devoted 
to  keeping  a  roast  fowl  always  ready  to  be  eaten,  so  this  literary 
taster  had  to  supply  Napoleon  with  novels  eternally  fresh.  From 
Moscow,  from  Madrid,  he  kept  writing  for  new  novels.  He  often 
complained  that  they  were  really  too  bad.  He  would  read  a  few 
pages  in  his  travelling  carriage,  and  then  throw  the  dull  volumes 
out  of  the  window,  and  turn,  voracious,  to  a  fresh  packet.  He 
projected  a  miniature  travelling  edition  of  all  readable  French 
literature,  but  the  publication  in  the  desired  form  proved  too  ex¬ 
pensive,  even  for  an  Emperor.  This  taste  for  trashy  novels  was 
not  peculiar  to  Napoleon.  Many  men  of  active  minds,  even  when 
refined  taste  is  combined  with  activity,  many  judges,  barristers, 
scholars,  find  rest  and  solace  in  the  very  poorest  novels.  As  long 
as  there  is  a  plot,  and  a  narrative,  and  a  mystery,  they  are 
content. 

The  habit  of  reading  is  only  noxious  when  it  becomes,  as  it 
often  does  among  indolent  people,  a  disease.  Their  mental  empti¬ 
ness  produces  a  morbid  hunger;  they  must  for  ever  have  a 
tattling  paper  in  their  hands.  They  can  read  only  literature  which 
deals  with  known  people  and  with  “  personalities”  and  gossip,  but 
of  that  they  are  insatiate.  They  have  grafted  on  malice  and  idle¬ 
ness  the  form,  but  not  the  essence,  of  the  habit  of  reading.  It  is 
a  habit  which  is  depriving  lecturers  in  the  Universities  of 
their  office,  and  which  once  threatened  to  silence  orators.  Fortu¬ 
nately  it  has  been  found  that  the  speeches  of  orators  are  very 
useful  as  texts  for  the  endless  flow  of  printed  matter  which 
streams  from  the  literary  men.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord 
Beaconsfield  did  not  speak  there  would  be  nothing  to  write  about, 
therefore  nothing  to  read,  and  a  serious  void  in  the  breakfast  hour 
of  respectable  families.  Bookworms  ought  to  be  anxious  to  have 
themselves  marked  off  as  a  species  distinct  from  mere  newspaper 
worms.  There  is  something  respectable  in  the  habit  of  the  book¬ 
worm,  which  causes  libraries  to  be  kept  up  and  knowledge  to  be 
stored,  while  the  devourer  of  the  flying  leaves  of  literature  is 
another  creature,  a  sort  of  butterfly  or  locust.  He  is  indolent, 
ignorant,  and  retains  nothing  but  a  confused  memory  of  gossip, 
with  the  wrong  facts  affixed  to  the  wrong  names.  No  honest  book¬ 
worm  would  willingly  share  the  habit  of  the  newspaper  devourer ; 
he  would  rather  consort  with  the  depraved  mechanic  who  lives  in 
a  fantastic  world  of  romance.  In  him  there  may  be  the  unde¬ 
veloped  germs  of  the  scholar  or  poet ;  but  the  languid  butterfly  who 
settles  on  the  leaves  of  the  lighter  press  is  generally  nothing  but 
a  scandalmonger  too  lazy  to  walk  and  talk  and  pursue  his  pro¬ 
fession  in  the  old  manner  of  the  Backbites  and  Sneerwells.  For 
the  worthier  hahit  of  reading,  Fulke  Greville  is  the  best  apologist, 
with  his  confession  of  the  advantage  of  retiring  from  “  the  heavy 
wheels  of  fortune  ”  to  “  the  safe  society  of  books  and  of  dead  men.” 


FONTAINEBLEAU. 

WHEN  Dr.  Johnson  was  in  France  with  the  Thrales  in  1 77 5, 
he  spent  two  or  three  days  at  Fontainebleau,  which  he  calls 
a  large,  mean  town,  crowded  with  people.  They  went  and  saw  the 
King  and  Queen  dining  in  public,  and  the  Queen  riding  in  the 
forest,  remarking  that  she  rode  aside.  The  lady’s  side-saddle  was 
then  somewhat  of  a  novelty  ;  and  in  one  of  Maria  Theresa’s  letters 
dated  five  years  before  this,  when  Marie  Antoinette  first  came  to 
France,  she  objects  to  her  daughter  riding  astride  like  a  man.  The 
great  moralist  also  noted  the  colour  of  her  horse  as  light  grey,  and 
that  he  had  a  martingale,  and  that  Her  Majesty  galloped.  It 
was  in  her  early  and  happy  days,  and  the  poor  lady  could  enjoy  her 
gallop  on  her  grey  horse  with  bis  martingale,  without  any  fore¬ 
boding  of  the  wretched  animal  with  its  funereal  pace  that,  eighteen 
years  later,  was  to  drag  her  to  the  place  of  execution.  They  went 
over  the  chateau,  and  the  Doctor  mentions  stalls  and  shops  in 
the  passages,  and  the  fresco-paintings  “  by  a  great  master,  worn 
out.”  Either  Dr.  Johnson  was  mistaken — for  he  saw  very  badly, 
and  on  the  occasion  of  the  same  visit  to  France  described  Ver¬ 
sailles  also  as  a  mean  town — or  Fontainebleau  has  vastly  im¬ 
proved  in  the  course  of  a  century.  It  is  now  a  place  of  ten  thou¬ 
sand  inhabitants,  with  clean,  regular  streets,  and  handsome  stone 
houses.  At  the  end  of  every  street  the  beautiful  forest  at  once  in¬ 
vites  entrance  to  it ;  there  are  no  disagreeable  suburbs,  and  within 
the  circuit  of  the  town  are  many  villas  with  pleasant  gardens.  It 
almost  escapes  the  air  of  dulness  so  prevalent  in  French  country 
towns,  and  this  may  probably  be  owing  to  its  having 
for  so  long  afforded  one  of  their  principal  residences  to  the 
rulers  of  France.  Fontainebleau,  indeed,  might  have  been  called 
at  once  a  Windsor,  a  Richmond,  and  a  Hampton  Court ;  and  may 
now,  in  addition,  be  called  a  Woolwich  and  a  Sandhurst.  For  the 
military  college  and  appurtenant  establishments  which  were 
at  Metz  before  the  Franco-German  war  have  been  transferred  to 
Fontainebleau,  where  the  outlying  buildings  of  the  chateau  afford 
space  for  lecture-rooms,  museums,  and  other  necessary  accommo¬ 
dation  ;  while  exercise-grounds  and  a  long  range  for  artillery 
practice  have  been  found  in  the  ample  domain  of  the  surrounding 
forest. 

The  chateau  is  thus  again,  as  it  formerly  was,  the  centre  of  life 
and  movement  in  the  town.  For  many  centuries  it  has  been 
closely  associated  with  the  history  of  France,  and  its  memories  are 
varied  and  numerous.  In  the  many  changes,  demolitions,  and 
reconstructions  of  its  architecture  it  suggests  a  parallel  to  the  fre¬ 
quent  and  strange  mutations  which  have  taken  place  in  the  poli¬ 
tical  fabric  of  that  great  aud  delightful,  but  very  restless,  people 
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whose  annals  can  never  he  dull.  Begun,  as  we  now  see  it, 
hy  Francis  I.,  the  chateau  has  almost  always  been  a  fetvourite  with 
its  owners.  Henry  II.,  Henry  IV.,  Louis  XIV.,  Louis  XV.,  Louis 
Philippe,  and  the  two  Napoleons  have  been  chiefly  concerned  in 
subsequent  additions,  alterations,  and  restorations ;  and  it  has  been 
the  actual  scene  of  some  very  remarkable  passages  in  French  his¬ 
tory.  Tradition  preserves  the  identity  of  the  room  in  which  Biron 
was  arrested  hy  order  of  Henry  IV.  It  was  in  the  Galerie  des 
Cerfs  that  the  ill-fated  Monaldeschi  was  murdered,  after  a  long 
struggle  for  mercy,  hy  his  mistress,  who  assumed  the  right  to 
carry°out  a  sentence  of  death,  suddenly  passed  by  herself,  without 
any  form  of  trial,  in  her  own  forum  domesticum,  at  a  time  when 
she  was  a  Queen  without  a  realm,  and  when  the  place  of  execution 
was  the  palace  of  her  host  Louis  XIV.  It  may  have  been  the 
dreadful  end  of  some  passages  of  gallantry  between  the  Queen  and 
her  Master  of  the  Horse,  and  the  part  played  in  the  tragedy  by 
Christina  was  perhaps  rather  that  of  a  jealous  woman  than  of 
an  offended  Queen.  The  undercoat  of  mail  worn  by  the  man  is 
still  preserved,  a  grim  memorial  of  the  lawless  and  cruel  deed  ;  and 
the  name  of  its  author  stands  out  in  dark  relief  from  the  gayer 
recollections  of  Diane  de  Poitiers,  Gabrielle  d’Estrees,  and  Mine, 
de  Pompadour,  whose  names  are  of  course  associated  with  the  royal 
residence  in  certain  reigns  at  Fontainebleau.  No  notice  seems  to 
have  been  taken  of  the  occurrence  by  the  French  authorities  ;  the 
ex-queen  remained  the  honoured  guest  of  the  king  for  some  time 
afterwards,  and  she  found  defenders  for  what  she  had  done,  among 
whom  was  no  less  a  person  than  Leibnitz,  who  argued  that  in 
abdicating  her  sovereignty  she  had  not  parted  with  the  power  of 
life  and  death  over  those  of  her  subjects  who  accompanied  her  in 
exile  from  Sweden. 

Saint-Simon  relates  that  in  1717  the  Czar  Peter  the  Great  paid  a 
visit  to  Fontainebleau,  and  was  taken  out  hunting,  which  he  did 
not  at  all  like,  as  he  was  afraid  of  falling  off  his  horse.  He  found 
consolation,  however,  in  a  dinner  alone  with  his  attendants,  and 
“  II  revint  dans  un  carrosse  avec  trois  de  ses  gens.  II  parut  dans 
ce  carrosse  qu’ils  avaient  largement  bu  et  mange.”  The 
enlightened  Muscovite,  however,  did  more  serious  damage  than  this 
to  Mr.  Evelyn  when  he  wantonly  destroyed  the  well-kept  hedges 
in  his  garden  at  Deptford,  where  he  was  learning  ship-building  and 
helping  to  lay  the  foundation  of  that  Russian  power  which  appears 
to  some  modern  politicians  to  be  so  full  of  advantage  to  mankind. 
Another  celebrity  whose  claims  to  be  considered  one  of  the 
benefactors  of  his  species  are  not  universally  admitted  also  figured 
for  a  moment  at  Fontainebleau.  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  con¬ 
fesses  how  he  sat  in  the  royal  theatre  in  a  box  opposite  to 
Louis  XV.,  at  the  first  representation  of  an  opera.  He  was  not 
in  courtly  costume,  for  he  wore  a  long  heard,  and  his  wig  was 
badly  dressed.  He  was  by  turns  ashamed  of  his  appearance  in 
such  a  company,  and  ashamed  that  a  philosopher  should  be  dis¬ 
concerted  by  so  trifling  a  matter ;  and  he  bolted  the  next  day  in 
order  to  avoid  being  presented  to  the  king.  The  Revolution 
brought  desertion  and  neglect  of  the  chateau,  and  it  was  not 
inhabited  again  until  Napoleon  I.  had  it  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  Pius  VII.,  whose  period  of  state  imprisonment  in  France  was 
passed  at  Fontainebleau  in  a  suite  of  apartments  still  shown  as 
having  been  occupied  by  the  captive  Pope.  It  was  in  one  of  them 
that  in  1813  he  was  induced  to  sign  the  Concordat,  by  which  he 
resigned  his  temporal  sovereignty  in  Italy.  The  chixteau  thus  restored 
to  use,  and  thus  used,  was  destined  before  long  to  witness  another 
and  a  greater  act  of  abdication.  Driven  to  bay  by  the  series  of 
disasters  which  followed  the  retreat  from  Moscow  and  the  triumph 
of  British  arms  in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  the  fallen  Emperor  bade 
farewell  to  his  army  in  the  great  courtyard  of  the  palace  where 
were  pronounced  the  famous  “adieux  de  Fontainebleau.” 

The  period  of  the  Renaissance  in  art  is  nowhere  better  illus¬ 
trated  in  France  than  at  Fontainebleau.  Francis  I.  had  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  Vignola,  Serlio,  Rosso,  Primaticcio,  and  Cellini  in  the 
building  and  decoration  of  his  palace.  Primaticcio,  Dr.  J ohnson’s 
“  great  master,”  brought  from  Italy  antique  statues,  and  moulds 
from  which  their  originals  were  reproduced  in  bronze,  and  he  sup¬ 
plied  the  designs  for  the  extensive  paintings  afterwards  executed 
on  the  walls  and  ceilings  by  Niccolo  del!  Abbate.  Of  these  the 
greater  part  have  disappeared,  and  of  those  in  the  magnificent 
‘‘Galerie  de  Henri  II.,”  half  of  what  is  now  to  be  seen  is 
the  actual  work  of  Alaux,  the  painter,  who  restored  them  in 
Louis  Philippe’s  time.  The  hideous  left  wing  of  the  “  Cour 
des  Adieux  ”  was  added  by  Louis  XV.  to  provide  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  the  increasing-  retinue  of  his  Court,  and  to  make  way 
for  it  one  of  the  fine  old  galleries  was  demolished.  At  the 
same  time  the  growing  amplitude  of  the  ladies'  hoops  made 
it  necessary  to  widen  the  doorways  of  the  older  apartments,  to 
the  no  small  detriment  of  the  decorations  and  architectural  pro¬ 
portions.  Room  had  to  he  made  for  fashion  to  enter,  just  as  in  a 
former  generation  room  was  made  for  the  great  Cardinal  when  at 
Fontainebleau,  at  which  time  practicable  breaches  were  established 
in  walls,  and  casements  were  removed  from  their  windows,  in 
order  to  admit  the  passage  of  Richelieu’s  huge  litter,  carried  by 
twenty-four  men.  It  may  be  remembered  that  M.  Victor  Hugo 
has  made  a  picturesque  use  of  this  fact  in  the  fifth  act  of  Marion 
de  Lorme,  which  opens  with  the  workmen  engaged  in  pulling 
down  part  of  the  wall  round  the  donjon  of  Beaugency,  swearing 
at  the  hardness  of  their  task,  and  ends  with  the  terrible  voice, 
“  pas  de  grace,”  issuing  from  the  interior  of  the  unwieldy  structure 
as  it  comes  through  the  newly-made  opening. 

The  visitor  to  Fontainebleau  will  generally  devote  his  first  time 
to  seeing  the  chateau,  but  will  soon  be  glad  to  go  forth  from  it 


into  the  delicious  and  beautiful  garden,  from  which  its  irregulai 
but  well-grouped  masses  of  building  are  seen  to  so  much  advan¬ 
tage.  The  “  Parterre  ”  is  a  triumph  of  formal  gardening,  and  is 
one  of  Le  Notrffs  masterpieces  ;  the  square  piece  of  water,  with  its 
central  fountain,  the  raised  walks,  the  flower  beds,  the  exquisitely 
clipped  rows  of  trees,  the  long  piece  of  water  called  the  .“  canal,” 
and  the  outlook  into  the  forest,  form  a  whole  not  easily  to  be 
matched  elsewhere.  From  this,  again,  there  will  soon  be  a  longing 
to  rush  into  the  depths  of  the  forest  itself,  and  to  become  gradually 
acquainted  with  all  its  grandeurs  and  charms.  It  is  a  real  forest, 
like  what  a  child  fancies  the  forest  must  be  in  a  fairy  tale ;  and 
not  merely  such  a  forest  as  those  in  England,  of  whose  laws  old 
Manwood  wrote  learnedly.  There  is  vert  enough  indeed  at 
Fontainebleau,  and  also  no  lack  of  venison  ;  for  the  hunting  is  good, 
and  the  letting  of  it  now  brings  in  a  good  annual  rent  to  the 
Republic.  The  forest  is  full  of  variety  and  surprises  ;  there  are 
lofty  tree3  going  up  straight  as  a  rocket  to  a  great  height,  and 
then  bursting  into  splendid  girandoles  and  bouquets  of  branch  and 
foliage.  There  are  deep  shades  and  sunny  spots  of  greenery; 
there  are  roads,  by-lanes,  and  footpaths,  open  and  tangled,  among 
which  the  unwary  stranger  could  hardly  fail  to  lose  himself  if  it 
were  not  for  the  admirable  system  of  guide-posts  and  other  in¬ 
dications  of  direction  and  locality  which  have  been  provided. 
Altogether,  there  are  about  one  hundred  miles  of  road  in  the  forest. 
At  all  principal  points  of  divergence  names  are  exhibited,  and 
everywhere  a  red  patch  or  the  blazing  of  the  bark  of  a  tree 
means  that  the  town  of  Fontainebleau  lies  in  the  direction  to 
'  which  it  faces.  There  are  openings  with  plashy  pools  and  birch 
trees  which  carry  one  to  the  highlands  of  Scotland  ;  groups  of  rocks, 
pretty  much  of  the  same  geological  character,  but  far  exceeding 
them  in  size  and  beauty  of  form,  colour,  and  arrangement,  as  the 
well-known  High  Rocks  and  Erridge  Rocks  at  Tunbridge  Wells, 
some  of  them  covered  with  lichens  whose  brilliant  and  varied 
tints  cannot  be  beaten  in  Switzerland.  Distant  views,  too,  are  to 
be  had  of  great  extent  and  beauty  from  many  of  the  higher  parts 
of  the  forest ;  and  sometimes  a  glimpse  is  caught  of  the  lines,  of 
stone  arches  which,  where  required,  support  the  aqueduct  which 
bears  water  on  its  appointed  way  to  dusty  Paris. 

Within  a  moderate  drive  from  the  town  lies  the  well-known 
artists’  villag’e  of  Barbison.  Here  Jean  Francois  Millet  spent  the 
latter  years  of  his  life,  among  the  peasants  and  the  scenery  which 
he  loved  to  paint,  and  here  he  might  be  found  at  work  before 
his  easel  in  blouse  and  sabots,  and  in  a  studio  which  most 
resembled  a  country  carpenter's  shop.  At  Barbison,  too,  lived 
Theodore  Rousseau,  and  still  their  aspiring  successors  in  art 
frequent  the  favourite  spot ;  and  on  a  fine  day  the  white 
canopies,  under  which  the  forest  is  growing  again  upon  canvas, 
may  be  seen  far  and  near  almost  in  every  open  space  and  glade. 
There  was  formerlv  an  English  colony  in  Fontainebleau,  as  in 
many  other  French  towns,  before  railroads  and  Free-trade  had 
equalized  prices  and  destroyed  the  comparative  cheapness  of 
France  as  a  place  of  residence.  Some  British  families  lingered 
till  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  war,  but  none  have  permanently 
returned  to  it.  In  point  of  fact  Fontainebleau  is  now  rather  a  dear 
than  a  cheap  place.  The  prices  in  its  shops  are  higher  than  in  Paris, 
and  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  commodities  sold  are  not  better. 
But  the  character  for  expensiveness  which  has  lately  been  earned 
by  the  inhabitants  culminates  in  the  charges  made  at  the  large 
hotels,  and  one  of  these  is  said  to  have  surpassed  itself  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  recent  visit  of  the  Shah  of  Persia.  A  fabulous 
amount  has  been  named  as  the  total  of  his  bill  for  a  short  stay, 
and,  as  a  specimen,  it  was  said  that  five  francs  apiece  was  put 
down  to  him  for  his  cigars,  and  a  hundred  francs  for  a  box  of 
cigarettes.  The  story  is  probably  only  a  story,  but,  if  the  thing 
had  really  happened,  mine  host  would  no  doubt  have  justified 
himself  as  the  older  host  of  Ostend  did  when  George  II.  passed 
that  way  in  one  of  his  journeys  between  England  and  Hanover. 
Having  made  an  exorbitant  charge  for  a  slight  supper  of  eggs,  he 
was  asked  if  eggs  were  very  scarce  at  Ostend,  and  replied — “  No ; 
but  kings  are.” 


DARK  AND  FAIR. 

ITJHE  British  Association,  in  the  Biological  Section,  discussed 
A  the  other  day  the  effect  of  race  on  politics  and  national 
character.  It  seemed,  however,  to  be  thought  that  race  affected 
personal  appearance  more  than  political  conduct.  We  may 
at  any  rate  owe  our  complexion  to  forgotten  ancestors.  Some 
years  ago  Mr.  Gladstone,  whom  nothing  escapes,  declared  that 
light-haired  people  were  far  less  numerous  than  in  his 
youth.  Many  middle-aged  persons  will  probably,  agree  with 
him.  The  English  have  the  reputation  of  being  a  fair  race  ;  and 
yet,  if  any  one  looks  down  on  the  heads  of  the  people  at  a  concert 
or  in  a  theatre,  he  will  be  almost  surprised  at  the  number  of  dark 
polls.  If  it  be  true,  as  some  one  maintained  at  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association,  that  the  distinct  early  races  are  now  all  mixed 
and  blended,  and  that  nevertheless  representatives  of  the  pure 
characteristics  of  race  constantly  appear,  it  seems  that  the  blond 
Celts  are  dying  out  and  “  the  dark  Iberians  ”  surviving.  If  the 
human  race  ever  were  so  unfortunate,  in  consequence  of  the  blend¬ 
ing  of  blood,  as  to  become  of  one  settled  complexiou,  the  old 
rivalry  and  dualism  of  daric  and  fair  would  be  lost.  1  bis  rivalry 
is  as  manifest  in  the  predilections  of  historical  races  as  it  used  to  be 
in  the  English  novel.  The  time  was  when  the  black-haired,  black- 
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eyed  girl  of  fiction  was  as  dark  of  soul  as  of  tresses  ;  while  the 
blue-eyed  maiden’s  character  was  of  “  heaven’s  own  colour.” 
Thackeray  damaged  this  tradition  by  invariably  making  his  dark 
heroine  nice,  his  fair  heroine  a  treacherous  siren.  Becky  is 
blonde ;  Emmy,  brown ;  Betsy  Amory,  as  she  herself  avers,  is 
“  blanche  et  blonde  ” ;  the  exemplary  Laura  is  of  a  darker  tint. 
Even  Angelica,  in  the  Rose  and  the  Ring,  the  affected  and  insincere 
Angelica,  is  yellow-haired  ;  while  the  honest  Betsinda  is  a  nut- 
brown  maid.  When  another  distinguished  novelist  made  the 
criminal  Lady  Audley  a  blonde  (if  we  have  not  absolutely  for¬ 
gotten  her  adventures,  Lady  Audley  was  little  better  than  one  of  I 
the  wicked),  blond  miscreants  became  quite  the  order  of  the  day. 
Occasionally  their  locks  were  described  as  “  tawny  ” ;  but  they  were 
never  dark.  At  the  same  time,  the  ebon  and  lustrous  tresses  and 
olive  complexion,  which  captivated  our  ancestors  in  Books  of  Beauty , 
went  out  of  fashion.  The  excesses  of  imitative  art,  the  curls  and 
fringes  falsely  golden  of  to-day,  prove  that  Minna  would  no  longer 
captivate  any  pirate  of  taste.  In  another  generation  the  halauce 
may  have  shifted,  and  fashion,  like  a  lady  in  the  adventures  of 
Henry  Esmond,  may  dote  on  a  black  man.  Meantime  it  is  curious 
to  note  how  prejudice  has  varied  in  the  past,  though  on  the  whole, 
perhaps,  golden  hair  has  always  had  the  better  of  the  contest. 

The  ancient  Gauls,  as  we  learn  from  Claudian  and  other  autho¬ 
rities,  were  warm  admirers  of  yellow  hair,  Jiava  Gallia  crineferox. 
They  even  used  a  kind  of  soap  which  was  supposed  to  make  their 
locks  golden  for  ever.  The  Roman  ladies,  rather  late  in  their 
history,  employed  cosmetics  possessing  the  same  virtue  ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  Romans  were  people  of  catholic  taste  and  celebrated 
with  equal  fervour  the  dark  and  the  golden  hair,  the  brown  and  the 
blonde  complexion.  Lucretius,  in  a  passage  adopted  by  Moliere, 
shows  that  each  tint  has  its  charm.  Horace  speaks  of  a  man 
Spectaudum  nigris  oculis,  r.igroque  capillo. 

The  dark  lover  in  Virgil  knows  how  to  plead  his  own  cause 
poetically : — 

Alba  ligustra  cadunt,  vaccinia  nigra  leguntur  ; 
and  Ovid  says  of  a  youth  at  that  age  when,  as  Homer  declares,  “  his 
bloom  is  fairest,” 

Et  suberat  flava;  jam  nova  barba  coma:. 

As  for  Homer,  he  appears  to  have  been  the  poet  of  an  impartial 
age.  He  actually  seems  to  make  Odysseus  fair  in  one  passage 
and  dark  in  another.  Menelaus  has  the  constant  epithet  £av6ds,  as 
the  Northern  Harold  was  Harold  Fair-hair.  The  Greek  gods, 
though  all  related  to  each  other  by  bonds  of  blood,  were  of  com¬ 
plexion  as  widely  different  as  the  dark  and  fair  children  of  an 
English  family.  The  “  golden  Aphrodite  ”  and  the  “  grey-eyed 
Athene  ”  were  foils  to  ox-eyed  Ilera  and  Posidon  of  the  blue-black 
locks.  The  Hebrews  appear  to  have  thought  it  rather  odd  that 
any  one  should  be  both  black  and  comely.  If  Sir  Peredur,  in  the 
Mabinogion ,  represented  old  Welsh  taste,  the  Celts  of  Wales  ad¬ 
mired  dark-haired  women.  Thus,  when  the  Knight  saw  the 
wounded  raven  lying  in  the  snow,  he  determined,  after  long 
musing,  that  the  bird's  plumage  was  like  the  hair  of  his  beloved, 
while  the  red  blood  on  the  white  ground  was  the  image  of  her 
complexion.  It  would  not  be  difficult,  however,  to  select  fair 
beauties  from  Welsh  legend — for  example,  Iseult  of  the  white 
hands : — 

The  ringlets  on  her  shoulders  lying 
In  their  flitting  lustre  vying 
With  the  clasp  of  burnished  gold 
Which  her  heavy  robe  doth  hold. 

She  is  a  foil,  in  legend  as  well  as  in  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold’s  poem, 
to  Iseult  of  Ireland : — 

Shaking  back  her  raven  hair 
With  the  old  imperious  air. 

It  is  probable  that  all  races  have  chiefly  admired  the  tint  that  is 
rarest  among  themselves.  In  ancient  Greece,  we  may  suppose 
from  the  impartiality  of  poets,  that  neither  dark  nor  yellow  locks 
were  predominant,  though,  if  we  might  judge  from  the  gilt  or 
russet  chevelure  of  the  coloured  terra-cotta  figurines  from  Tanagra, 
the  Boeotian  women  were  notable  for  golden  hair. 

There  is  a  class  of  poetry  which  is  remarkable  for  its  steady 
partisanship  of  fair  beauties.  Wherever  one  finds  a  popular  song, 
a  traditional  ballad,  it  is  loud  in  admiration,  like  the  Scotch 
ballads  without  exception,  of  yellow  hair.  That  tint,  we  believe, 
is  rare  in  modern  Greece,  but  in  the  love  songs  and  short  ditties  of 
the  people  of  the  Morea  and  the  islands  the  beloved  has  always 
golden  hair  and  eyes  of  sapphire  blue.  The  deserted  bride  sings 
how  her  lover’s  hair  “  shone  like  the  sun  ”  about  his  shoulders. 
In  the  French  Vollis-lieder  the  girls  are  almost  as  invariably 
blond  as  in  the  songs  of  Heine.  “  Blonde  is  with  us  a  synonym 
for  belle!'  says  M.  Laisnel  de  la  Salle  in  his  interesting  book  on 
the  legends  and  customs  of  the  people  of  Berry.  The  villagers  say 
of  a  young  man,  “  il  va  voir  sa  blonde,”  though  the  “  blonde  ”  has 
hair  of  intense  black.  There  is  even  such  an  expression  as  “  aller  en 
blonde,”  “  to  go  a-wooing,”  which  proves  the  universality  of  the 
belief  in  fair  beauties.  Reople  describe  a  child  or  a  grown-up 
person  with  reddish  hair  as  “  blonde  comme  un  bassin  ” — a  scoured 
copper  basin,  be  it  understood.  This  saying  is  as  old  as  the  time 
of  Guillaume  de  Lorris,  who  uses  it  in  the  Roman  de  la  Rose : — 
Clieveus  ot  blons  com  un  bacin. 

Marot,  too,  has 

Vierge  plus  blonde  qu’un  bassin. 

The  peasants  retain  the  ancient  taste  of  the  Court  and  the  courtly 


poets.  M.  Just  Veillat  says  that  the  Trou  veres  used  to  ask  for¬ 
giveness  from  their  audience  when  they  sang  the  praises  of  a 
brunette.  We  confess  that  we  remember  no  examples  of  this 
practice ;  nay,  in  the  later  semi-epic  songs,  the  Soldan’s  daughter 
(who  was  sure  to  be  dark)  always  won  the  knight  from  her  rival, 
the  Christian  lady.  In  Brantome’s  time  the  fashion  for  yellow 
hair  prevailed.  It  may  have  come,  with  other  ideas  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  from  Italy,  where  the  Venetian  ladies  used  to  stretch  their 
locks  out  over  the  vast  brims  of  a  peculiar  sort  of  hat,  and  sit  on  the 
house-top  exposed  to  the  full  rays  of  the  sun.  It  was  natural  that 
painters  should  prefer  and  help  to  keep  in  fashion  the  Venetian 
locks  which  seem  to  have  caught  a  sunbeam  on  their  coils,  and 
even  now  hold  it  prisoned  on  the  canvas  of  Titian  or  of  Palma. 

Thus  it  is  natural  enough  that  Marot,  preserving  the  Italian 
tradition,  should  make  a  lady  say — 

Pourtant  si  je  suis  brunette, 

Amy,  n’en  prenez  esmov  ; 

Autant  suis  ferine  et  jeunette 
Qu’une  plus  blanche  que  moy. 

Guillaume  de  Lorris  was  of  the  same  way  of  thinking  before  Italy 
had  so  much  influence  on  French  taste : — 

Icelle  dame  ot  nom  biautes  ; 

El  ne  fu  obscure  ne  brune, 

Ains  fu  clfere  comme  la  lune. 

This  popular  French  preference  for  blondes  is  not  absolutely  uni¬ 
versal.  There  is  a  large  class  of  songs  dealing  with  the  misad¬ 
ventures  and  woes  of  deserters  from  the  army.  In  the  district 
about  Metz  love  seems  to  make  as  many  soldiers  run  away  from 
the  colours  as  in  the  American  army  (according  to  Thackeray’s 
ballad)  the  passion  brings  recruits  to  them.  In  that  half  German 
country,  where  the  mass  of  the  people  should  be  fair,  the  deserters 
all  ascribe  their  ruin  to  dark  beauties : — 

Je  me  suis  engagd 
Pour  l'amour  d’une  brune, 

Non  pas  pour  les  cadeaux 
Que  je  lui  ai  donnes, 

Mais  pour  un  doux  baiser 
Qu’elle  ma  refuse. 

Another  soldier  asks  pitifully — 

Faut-il  pour  l’amour  d’une  brune 
Etre  enferme  dans  les  cachots  ? 

The  example  of  France,  in  the  districts  where  light-haired  people 
are  the  rare  exceptions,  proves  that  the  poetical  charm  of  blondes 
may  be  preserved  in  songs,  even  when  actual  examples  have 
almost  ceased  to  exist,  or  at  least  have  become  very  rare.  There 
are  probably  more  pretty  things  to  be  said,  with  no  great  expense 
of  fancy,  about  blue  eyes  and  golden  locks  than  about  their  rivals. 
There  are  an  almost  inexhaustible  number  of  similes  to  be  drawn 
from  the  sea,  the  sky,  sapphires,  turquoises,  amber,  metallic  sub¬ 
stances,  flowers,  and  such  other  component  parts  of  natural  beauty 
as  readily  occur  to  the  most  limited  imagination.  The  dew  that 
on  the  violet  lies,  ebony,  the  plumage  of  the  crow,  and  the  raven 
down  of  darkness,  almost  exhaust  the  material  objects  which  the 
poet  of  dark  maidens  can  force  into  his  service.  For  this  reason, 
if  for  no  other,  fair  beauties  are  likely  to  retain  their  popularity 
and  pre-eminence  in  verse.  It  is  pleasant  to  reflect  that,  even  if 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  right  in  his  gloomy  idea,  even  if  fair  hair  is 
going  out,  science  can,  and  does,  daily  remedy  the  omissions  and 
negligence  of  nature.  While  there  are  auricomous  fluids,  the 
poet  need  never  despair  of  finding  locks  and  complexions  worthy 
of  his  store  of  jewelled  epithets.  The  fashionable  demand  in 
this,  as  in  other  regions  of  political  economy,  is  soon  confronted 
with  the  supply.  This,  again,  on  Darwinian  principles,  sis  under- 
standed  by  the  people,  must  react  on  the  natural  complexion  of  the 
race ;  and  Angli  may  once  more  be  angeli,  as  far  as  yellow  hair 
can  make  them  worthy  of  the  Pontifical  compliment. 


THE  SOCIAL  INFLUENCE  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

TIIE  Bibliotheque  Universelle  et  Revue  (Same  is  hardly  as  well 
known  in  this  country  as  it  deserves  to  be.  We  had  occasion 
two  or  three  years  ago  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  some 
important  posthumous  papers  of  Montalembert’s  which  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  that  journal  by  Father  Ilyacinthe,  to  whose  charge  he 
had  committed  them,  when  his  regular  literary  executors  had 
declined  to  let  them  appear  among  his  works.  And  it  not  un- 
frequently  contains  articles  of  interest  on  various  subjects.  In 
the  current  number  M.  Ernest  Naville  has  a  paper  on  “  The 
Social  Influence  of  Christianity,”  which  does  not  perhaps  say 
anything  very  new  in  substance — for  it  would  be  difficult  to 
be  original  without  being  paradoxical  on  so  well  worn  a  sub¬ 
ject — but  which  brings  out  very  forcibly  and  simply  certain 
facts  which,  however  undeniable,  are  apt  in  the  present  day 
to  be  forgotten.  What  may  be  the  writer’s  theological  views 
we  are  unable  to  say,  but  his  historical  estimate  is  one  well 
entitled  to  command  the  assent  of  heterodox  and  orthodox 
alike,  based  as  it  is,  not  on  any  doctrinal  assumption  even 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  but  on  a  review  of  the  course  of 
Christian  history.  He  takes  as  his  text  the  concluding  sentence 
of  a  paper  read  by  M.  Troplong  in  1842  before  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  France:— “The  Christian  philosophy  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  our  social  life.  It  lies  at  the  root  of  our  principles 
of  right;  and  though  the  fact  is  not  universally  recognized 
we  live  much  more  by  it  than  by  the  ideas  which  have  survived 
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from  the  ruin  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  world.”  This  is  the  more 
remarkable,  as  the  reviewer  justly  observes,  when  we  recollect  that 
Christ  neither  claimed  nor  exercised  any  political  power,  and 
refused  to  be  made  a  King.  And  moreover  for  the  first  three  cen¬ 
turies  this  was  strictly  the  condition  of  His  Church.  Yet  what  is 
the  result?  We  must  distinguish  the  Christian  faith  as  a  reli¬ 
gious  system — which  is  not  here  in  question — from  the  principles 
hearing  on  social  and  civil  life  to  which  it  has  given  rise.  As  our 
author  expresses  it  with  grave,  hut  hardly  undeserved  sarcasm, 
“  Abstracting  from  faith  and  worship,  there  are  Christian  nations.” 
Such  language  sounds  almost  satirical  as  applied  to  the  character 
of  individuals  and  the  policy  of  States,  hut  it  has  a  very  real  sense 
nevertheless.  It  designates  the  broad  and  radical  distinction  of 
Christian  nations  from  e.g.  Buddhist  or  Mahometan  nations.  How 
is  this  distinction  to  he  explained  ?  Christ,  as  we  have  seen,  dis¬ 
claimed  all  temporal  power.  He  hade  His  disciples  “  render  to 
Caesar  the  things  that  were  Caesar’s,  and  to  God  the  things  that 
were  God’s.”  Yet  in  this  very  disclaimer  is  contained  the  secret 
of  the  great  social  and  political  revolution  which  the  Christian  reli¬ 
gion  was  destined  to  accomplish  in  the  world.  In  every  ancient 
State  the  temporal  and  spiritual  were  inextricably  confounded, 
whether  the  State  ruled  religion,  or  priests  ruled  the  State. 
The  words  of  Christ  for  ever  separated  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  order.  And  hence  followed  at  once  two  eventful  conse¬ 
quences,  on  which  our  whole  system  of  civilization  in  great 
measure  depends — the  emancipation  of  the  religious  conscience 
and  the  emancipation  of  civil  society.  By  virtue  of  the  first  “  the 
word  of  Christ  abides  as  the  imperishable  seed  of  liberty  ” ;  by 
the  second  all  social  constraint  exercised  in  the  name  of  religion 
is  excluded.  The  influence  of  Christ  and  of  His  Church  on 
society  was  therefore  to  be  “  purely  moral.”  But  this  moral  influ¬ 
ence  has  produced  the  most  momentous  effects.  In  what  does  it 
consist  ? 

If  we  come  to  analyse  the  great  law  of  love  to  God  and  our  neigh¬ 
bour  which  Christ  laid  down  as  a  compendium  of  the  whole  duty 
■of  man,  we  find  in  it  three  main  elements  of  obligation;  those 
which  concern  the  dignity  of  man,  as  distinct  from  the  lower 
animals,  those  of  justice,  and  those  of  beneficence.  Among  the 
copious  illustrations  which  suggest  themselves  of  the  social 
action  of  Christianity  under  these  three  heads,  M.  Naville  selects 
three  typical  examples,  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  any  better  selec¬ 
tion  could  have  been  made.  Taking  first,  what  lies  most  obvi¬ 
ously  on  the  surface,  the  beneficent  aspects  of  Christianity,  we 
have  a  striking  confession  cited  from  the  works  of  Julian  the 
Apostate,  whose  life  was  absorbed  in  the  abortive  endeavour  to 
put  new  wine  into  old  bottles  and  galvanize  a  decaying 
-superstition  by  the  engrafted  virtue  of  the  forces  which 
had  destroyed  its  life.  He  complained  that  “  the  negligence  of 
our  (heathen)  priests  about  the  poor  has  suggested  to  the  impious 
Galileans  the  notion  of  benevolence  towards  them,”  and  he  desired 
to  recover  for  Paganism  the  advantages  which  this  active  bene¬ 
ficence  had  gained  “  for  the  progress  of  impiety,”  that  is  of  the 
Gospel.  Of  course  he  failed.  Paganism  had  no  pity  for  the  un¬ 
happy,  the  suffering,  the  feeble,  the  sick,  and  “  him  that  hath 
no  helper.”  There  were  no  hospitals  in  ante-Christian  times. 
Lives  that  were  useless  to  the  State  were  not  worth  preserving. 
The  Gospel,  as  M.  Naville  observes,  has  even  been  blamed  for  its 
care  for  preserving  the  lives  of  feeble  children  and  worn  out  old 
men.  We  have  lately  heard  ominous  suggestions  of  a  return  to 
the  more  drastic  methods  of  treatment  in  fashion  among  the 
nations  of  antiquity  under  the  pretty  sobriquet  of  “  euthanasia.” 
It  is  curious  to  observe  how  there  is  hardly  a  touch  in  classical 
poetry  of  that  love  for  childhood  and  tender  reminiscence  of  their 
own  childish  days  which  hardly  a  single  Christian  poet  fails  to 
exhibit.  The  reviewer  quotes  an  interesting  passage  from  Gratry’s 
works,  in  which  he  tells  us  that  he  has  often  advised  unbelieving 
or  sceptical  young  men  who  consulted  him  to  take  charge  of 
some  poor  family,  and  that  they  have  always  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  ;  “  no  progressive  prosperity  without  moral  progress,  no 
moral  progress  without  religious  progress.”  This  charitable 
influence  of  the  Gospel  then  has  passed  into  the  manners  and 
■even  the  legislation  of  all  Christian  States. 

But  there  is  something  which  comes  before  charity,  and  that  is 
justice.  Justice  was  recognized  as  a  cardinal  virtue  by  Pagan 
philosophy,  but  it  was  grossly  outraged  in  the  institutions  of  every 
Pagan  State.  Take  one  critical  example,  the  system  of  slavery. 
How  did  the  Church  deal  with  it?  She  could  not  suppress  it, 
for  she  neither  possessed  nor  claimed  any  temporal  power,  and  it 
was  against  Christian  ethics  to  preach  revolt.  Spartacus  not  long 
before  had  headed  a  revolt  of  seventy  thousand  slaves,  and  the 
result  was  to  make  their  condition  worse  than  before.  But 
Christianity  enforced  principles  which  sapped  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  system  of  slavery.  It  proclaimed  for  the  first  time  in 
history  the  responsibility  and  therefore  the  true  dignity  of  man  ; 
it  taught  that  slaves  are  men  and  all  men  are  brothers.  Nor  did 
it  merely  proclaim  an  abstract  principle.  It  bound  on  its  own 
disciples  the  obligation  of  carrying  out  that  principle  to  its 
legitimate  results.  The  master  who  seduced  a  slave  was  obliged 
to  marry  her,  and  the  master  who  ill-treated  a  slave  was  excom¬ 
municated.  Slaves  were  forbidden  to  obey  their  masters  in  dis¬ 
obedience  to  the  law  of  God.  Christian  slaves  received  the 
Eucharist,  while  their  masters,  if  penitents  or  catechumens,  were 
excluded.  A  slave  could  be  ordained,  and  thereby  became  the 
superior  of  his  master  in  the  Church.  The  emancipation  of 
slaves  was  encouraged  and  largely  practised.  And  thus  gradu¬ 
ally,  as  the  Christian  spirit  produced  its  natural  fruits, 


slavery  was  softened,  modified,  and  transformed,  till  it  had 
almost  disappeared  from  Western  Europe.  There  is  indeed  a 
darker  side  to  the  picture  to  be  seen  in  the  revival  of  slavery 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  first  among  the  Portuguese  and  then 
among  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  Hardly  a  century  ago  negroes 
were  publicly  sold  in  Paris.  But  as  the  Mahometans  had  first 
suggested  this  infamous  traffic  to  the  Portuguese,  so  it  was  the 
revolt  of  the  Christian  conscience  which  eventually  put  it  down. 
In  America  and  in  Russia  that  work  has  been  accomplished  under 
our  own  eye3.  In  America  the  protest  came  from  the  Quakers. 
In  England  at  an  earlier  date  the  work  was  done  by  “  positive 
Christians  ”  like  Wilberforce  and  Buxton.  And  the  Russian 
imperial  manifesto  of  February  1861  closes  with  an  exhortation  to 
“  the  pious  and  faithful  people  to  sign  their  brows  with  the  cross, 
and  join  their  prayers  with  ours  to  call  down  the  blessing  of  the 
Most  High  on  their  first  free  labour.”  If  it  is  objected  that  the 
eighteenth  century  took  part  in  the  work,  and  that  there  is  a  decree 
of  the  Convention  liberating  slaves,  the  answer  is  not  far  to  seek. 
“  The  Christian  tradition  had  formed  the  eighteenth  century,”  and 
in  labouring  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves  its  philosophers  were 
serving  the  cause  of  Christianity.  And,  while  abolished  throughout 
Christian  nations,  slavery  still  survives  in  all  its  horrors  among 
Mahometans.  Persians,  Arabians,  and  Turks  require  slaves  for 
their  hard  work  and  their  harems.  They  are  captured  in  Africa, 
and,  according  to  Livingstone,  for  every  one  who  arrives  at  the 
slave  market  four  or  five  at  least  die  on  the  road  ;  they  are 
mutilated,  and  often  killed  in  the  process.  A  Society  has  been 
formed  under  the  auspices  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians  to  put  an 
end  to  these  horrors,  which  owes  its  origin  to  the  vigorous  exertions 
and  appeals  of  the  Christian  missionary  Livingstone.  On  this 
M.  Naville  justly  remarks  : — 

Livingstone  was  an  English  Protestant  missionary.  Let  us  seize  the 
opportunity  of  signalizing  the  accord  of  the  two  great  branches  of  Western 
Christianity  on  the  question  of  slavery.  On  August  i,  1838,  by  virtue  of 
an  Act  of  the  British  Parliament,  the  sun  in  rising  on  the  English  Antilles 
shone  only  on  freemen.  On  November  3,  1839,  a  Bull  of  Pope  Gregory 
XVI.,  recalling  the  efforts  of  his  predecessors  in  favour  of  the  slaves,  con¬ 
firmed  and  completed  their  decisions  by  pronouncing  in  a  definitive  and 
solemn  manner  the  absolute  condemnation  of  slavery  in  all  its  forms. 

From  justice  let  us  pass  to  the  third  great  principle  enunciated 
by  Christianity,  the  dignity  of  man.  One  crucial  and  familiar  ex¬ 
ample  may  suffice  to  remind  us  how  far  this  principle  was  appre¬ 
ciated  in  the  ancient  world.  No  visitor  to  Rome  can  forget  what 
is  perhaps  its  grandest  and  mrst  striking  monument — theColosseum. 
And  few  can  visit  the  Colosseum  without  thinking  of  the 
gladiators.  But  it  is  an  effort  to  our  imagination  to  realize  at 
once  the  hideous  atrocity  and  the  unnatural  popularity  of  those 
ghastly  spectacles.  Not  content  with  witnessing  them  in  life, 
wealthy  Romans  would  leave  large  sums  by  will  for  gladiatorial 
contests  to  honour  their  memory  after  death.  Schmidt  records 
two  cases  of  rich  citizens  who  bequeathed,  one  all  the  young 
men  in  his  establishment,  the  other  all  his  beautiful  slave  girls 
for  these  combats.  From  Rome  the  custom  spread  over  Italy,  and 
gladiatorial  contests  were  introduced  between  the  courses  of  a 
banquet,  like  the  performance  of  a  band,  for  the  amusement  of  the 
guests.  And  this,  be  it  remembered,  not  in  a  barbarous,  but  in  a 
highly  civilized  people,  who  could  appreciate  the  poetry  of  Virgil 
and  Horace,  who  had  brought  the  fine  arts  and  the  tactics  of  military 
organization  to  a  rare  degree  of  perfection,  and  from  whom  we  have 
inherited  the  science  of  law.  Yet  delicate  and  high-born  ladies  vied 
with  each  other  in  their  frantic  enjoyment  of  these  hideous  exhi¬ 
bitions  of  “  the  gladiator  pale  for  their  pleasure  ”  writhing  in  his 
last  agonies  of  groans  and  blood.  Not  only  would  a  worthless 
wretch  like  the  Emperor  Commodus  himself  descend  into  the  arena, 
but  “  the  good  Titus  ”  reserved  his  Jewish  captives  for  the  same 
horrible  pastime.  There  is  a  startling  passage  in  the  Confessions 
of  St.  Augustine  which  shows  the  hold  it  had  on  the  Roman  ima¬ 
gination.  He  tells  us  how  his  friend  Alypius,  who  had  a  horror 
of  the  circus,  and  had  resolved  never  to  approach  it,  was  one  day 
almost  forced  by  his  companions  to  accompany  them  to  a  gladia¬ 
torial  show,  and  at  first  kept  his  eyes  obstinately  shut,  but  at  last  the 
shouts  from  80,000  spectators  so  excited  him  that  he  could  no 
longer  contain  himself,  and,  as  he  gazed,  became  intoxicated  with 
the  sanguinary  delight,  in  spite  of  himself.  He  shouted,  he  raved,  he 
retired  at  last  burning  with  a  mad  desire  to  come  again.  And  liow 
was  this  abomination  finally  put  down  ?  Christian  Emperors  had 
vainly  forbidden  it,  and  nearly  a  century  after  the  conversion  of  Con¬ 
stantine  the  Colosseum  still  reeked  with  gladiators’  blood.  But  on 
the  first  of  January  404  a  young  monk  named  Telemackus,  at  the 
critical  moment,  flung  himself  into  the  arena  to  separate  the  com¬ 
batants.  He  was  instantly  hacked  to  pieces  amid  the  howls  of 
the  furious  spectators  balked  of  their  entertainment,  but  he  had 
done  his  work ;  his  blood  was  the  last  that  stained  the  sands  of  the 
amphitheatre. 

These  examples  are  enough  to  establish  the  moral  influence  of 
Christianity.  Nor  is  it  any  reply  to  point  to  the  shortcomings  or 
sins  of  individual  Christians.  Their  condemnation  is  just,  but  its 
very  severity  renders  homage  to  the  sanctity  of  the  doctrine  they 
are  felt  to  have  so  grievously  dishonoured  in  tbeir  lives.  And 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  persecutions  which  stain  the  annals 
of  the  Christian  Church.  They  are  in  direct  violation  of  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  and  recall  the  old  Pagan  confusion  between 
the  things  of  Caesar  and  the  things  of  God  which  the 
Founder  of  Christianity  so  emphatically  condemned.  The 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  the  persecution  of  Christian  priests  and  people 
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in  the  Reign  of  Terror,  all  alike  illustrate  the  saying  of  Christ 
that  “  those  who  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword.”  And 
the  core  completely  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity  penetrates  the 
institutions  and  customs  of  Christian  nations,  the  more  entirely  such 
contradictions  will  disappear.  The  worst  foes  of  the  Church  have 
been  those  of  her  own  household,  who  sought  to  serve  her 
cause  by  the  weapons  their  Master  forbade  them  to  borrow  from 
her  assailants.  In  many  points,  and  especially  in  his  exposition 
of  the  new  teaching  of  Christianity  as  to  the  dignity  and  responsi¬ 
bility  of  man — which  would  of  course  bear  a  much  fuller  and 
more  detailed  treatment — M.  Naville  has  closely,  though  ap¬ 
parently  without  knowing  it,  followed  the  line  taken  by  Ur.  Dellinger 
in  his  work  on  the  Apostolic  Age.  II  is  article  incidentally 
throws  a  good  deal  of  light  on  a  question  often  raised  in  the 
present  dav  as  to  the  bearing  of  Christian  belief  on  morality,  but 
that  is  too  wide  a  question  to  enter  upon  here.  It  must  suffice  to 
remark  here  that  non  sua  poma  is  the  proper  description  of  many 
excellences  that  are  sometimes  attributed  to  a  non-Christian  or 
even  to  an  anti-Christian  source.  The  effects  of  Christianity  are 
not  to  be  looked  for  always  or  exclusively  in  its  nominal  professors. 


THE  ANTIQUITIES  OF  PUBLISHING. 

ASSYRIOLOGISTS  have  not  yet  informed  us  what  amount  of 
credit  is  to  be  given  to  Lord  Macaulay's  mention  of  the 
Babylonian  Pindar  who  published  a  bridge  and  four  walls  in  praise 
of  the  reigning  monarch.  Nor  can  we  conclude  much  as  to  the 
origin  of  bookselling  and  reviews  from  the  one  doubtful  allusion  in 
the^  Book  of  Job.  Even  when  we  come  down  to  the  historical 
times  of  that  antiquity  which  is  pre-eminently  known  as  classical, 
there  is  a  singular  lack  of  positive  evidence  on  the  rise  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  t  he  book  trade.  It  is  certain  that  the  author  or  authors 
of  the  Homeric  poems  knew  nothing  of  books,  and  at  least  doubtful 
whether  they  were  acquainted  with  writing  in  any  form.  Un¬ 
questionably  writing  was  used  for  permanent  inscriptions  some 
time  before  Pindar  flourished;  but  Mr.  F.  A.  Paley  would  never¬ 
theless  have  us  believe  that  Pindar  did  not  commit  his  own  odes 
to  writing,  and  trusted  solely  to  the  memory  of  trained  messengers 
and  singers  for  their  preservation.  And  his  position,  though 
startling,  cannot  be  pronounced  untenable  without  much  fuller 
and  more  critical  examination  than  would  be  here  appropriate. 
We  stand  on  firmer  ground  when  we  come  to  the  beginning  of 
prose  literature  and  the  great  literary  age  of  Athens ;  but  still 
we  have  to  go  almost  entirely  on  internal  evidence  and  conjecture. 
The  mere  existence  of  such  a  work  as  that  of  Herodotus  affords  us 
at  least  a  fair  start.  The  father  of  history  speaks  throughout  as 
one  addressing  himself  to  a  large  audience — au  audience,  in  fact, 
coextensive  with  the  Hellenic  world.  Obviously  he  would  not 
have  undertaken  such  a  task  if  there  had  not  been  means 
of  multiplying  and  spreading  abroad  the  fruit  of  his  toib  Doubt¬ 
less  those  means,  whatever  their  precise  nature,  were  rudimentary, 
not  only  as  compared  with  our  own,  but  as  compared  with  those 
which  were  available  a  century  or  two  later.  _  The  story  of  the 
recitation  of  Herodotus  at  Olympia,  whatever  its  actual  authority 
may  be,  seems  to  preserve  faithfully  enough  the  tradition  of  a  time 
when  oral  publicity  was  more  immediate,  complete,  and  important 
than  any  other.  But  a  prose  composition  on  that  scale  does  not 
the  less  imply  that  the  transition  from  the  spoken  to  the  written 
word  is  substantially  accomplished,  that  copies  are  made  and  cir¬ 
culate,  that  the  writing  has  become  a  book. 

From  the  age  of  Pericles  onwards  we  have  a  vast  and  increasing 
literary  activity,  which  must  have  called  into  existence  consider¬ 
able  material  appliances.  The  dramatic  works  we  now  have  are 
but  a  small  selection,  and  imperfect  even  as  a  selection,  from  the 
much  greater  quantity  produced  with  some  measure  of  success. 
Ample  evidence  is  forthcoming,  though  of  an  indirect  kind,  to 
show  that  these  works  were  familiar  to  the  Athenian  public  long 
after  they  had  been  represented  on  the  stage.  Aristophanes  is  full  of 
quotationsand  parodies  from  the  tragic  poets, and  by  no  means  always 
from  their  newest  productions.  Jests  of  this  kind  would  be  point¬ 
less  if  the  original  were  not  accessible.  Great  latitude  of  opinion 
may  be  allowed  as  to  the  feats  of  which  memory  was  capable 
before  the  habit  of  writing  became  general ;  but  it  would  be  going 
rather  too  far  to  suppose  that  Athenian  audiences  could  not  only 
carry  away  the  whole  text  of  a  tragedy  in  their  heads,  but  retain 
it  there  for  several  years  afterwards.  Plato’s  complaint  of  the 
decay  of  oral  tradition  and  memory  is  well  known.  It  is  enough, 
indeed,  to  refer  to  the  contest  between  /Eschylus  and  Euripides  in 
the  Frotjs  to  be  convinced  that  before  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  there  was  at  Athens  what  we  should  call  a  reading  public, 
supplied  with  books,  we  must  presume,  by  some  established  com¬ 
mercial  means.  Aristophanes  himself  must  have  written  with  the 
full  text  of  /Eschvlus  and  Euripides  before  him,  and  it  is  most 
natural  to  suppose'  that  he  obtained  it  by  purchase,  much  as  one 
would  nowadays.  The  technical  term  Std do-Keiv  for  the  getting  up 
of  a  play  certainly  seems  to  import  that  the  actors  and  chorus  were 
not  furnished  with  written  copies,  but  learnt  their  parts  lrom  the 
oral  dictation  of  the  author.  This  would  go  to  show  that  written 
copies  were  expensive,  and  probably  they  were  so.  But  phrases 
of  this  kind  so  often  continue  in  use  after  they  have  ceased  to 
be  strictly  applicable  to  the  facts,  that  we  cannot  think  it 
certain  that  actors  had  to  rely  entirely  on  instruction  by  word  of 
mouth.  There  are  many  such  archaisms  in  English  usage, 
which  mav,  perhaps,  puzzle  the  historians  of  the  future,  and 


often  mislead  Continental  critics  in  the  present.  Writing  wag 
at  any  rate  common  and  cheap  enough  to  supplant  proclamation 
for  some  purposes  for  which  one  would  have  expected  proclamation 
to  survive.  We  learn  incidentally  from  Aristophanes  that  notices 
calling  out  men  for  active  service  on  expeditions  were  posted  up  in 
writing.  In  such  a  case,  however,  only  one  or  at  most  a  few  copies 
would  be  wanted.  On  the  whole,  it  is  almost  impossible  not  to 
believe  that  an  organized  book-trade  existed,  but  there  is  hardly 
any  direct  witness  of  it,  save  that  the  name  of  bookseller  does 
occur.  A  century  later  no  further  doubt  is  possible  at  all. 

The  epoch  of  Alexandrian  cultivation  shows  us  a  stage  of  civili¬ 
zation  in  which  not  only  the  reading  and  selling  of  books,  but 
bibliophilism  and  bibliomania  have  taken  root.  We  hear  of  both 
public  and  private  libraries  on  a  liberal  or  even  an  imposing  scale. 
Aristotle’s  collection  acquired  a  fame  which  has  come  down  to  us, 
possibly  with  exaggeration.  The  crowded  schools  of  philosophy, 
rhetoric,  geometry,  in  short  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences  then 
known,  must  have  produced  a  steady  demand  comparable  in  kind, 
if  not  in  amount,  to  that  which  now  makes  the  publication  of 
school  and  college  text-books  one  of  the  most  profitable  branches 
of  the  trade.  And  such  a  trade  there  must  have  been  under  the 
Ptolemies,  unless  the  Greeks  of  that  day  fell  incredibly  short  of 
their  modern  descendants  in  commercial  aptitude  and  enter¬ 
prise.  But  with  all  this  we  are  left  very  much  in  the 
dark  as  to  details  until  we  come  to  the  Roman  authors  ; 
we  speak  of  the  knowledge  generally  accessible  to  classical 
students.  Whether  there  may  not  yet  lurk  unexplored  evidences 
among  the  scholiasts  or  in  the  later  rhetorical  and  critical  writers 
is  a  matter  on  which  we  pretend  to  offer  no  opinion.  Let  us  pass 
on,  then,  to  the  Latin  poets.  On  the  outward  adornment  of  books 
we  have  a  locus  classicus  of  Catullus,  on  which  we  must  refer  the 
ingenious  reader  to  Mr.  Munro’s  commentary ;  enough  to  say  that 
it  shows  books  to  have  been  the  object  oi  a  finished  and  even 
luxurious  art  analogous  to  the  binder’s.  In  Horace  there  is,  we- 
believe,  the  first  unmistakable  mention  of  a  firm  of  publishers. 

*l  Hie  meret  aera  liber  Sosiis  ’  ;  Sosiisy  bibhopolis ,  as  the  laconic 
note  of  an  old  Elzevir  edition  explains  it.  This  note  once  led  to  a 
schoolboy  “  construe”  which  maybe  as  deserving  of  record  as  some 
others.  The  boy  translated,  “  This  book  earns  money  at  Sosii.” 
Being  asked  where  he  got  that  rendering,  he  confidently  appealed 
to  the  note,  which,  as  he  read  it,  turned  the  firm  of  Sosii  Brothers 
into  a  city  famous  for  boohs.  So  much  is  certain,  that  the  Sosii 
published  books  regularly  and  made  profits  by  it;  and 
successful  books  found  a  market  not  only  in  Rome,  but  in  distant 
provinces.  But,  in  those  days  too,  there  were  unsuccessful  books ; 
and  their  destiny  was  pretty  soon  discovered.  The  standing  joke 
of  the  eighteenth  century  about  lining  trunks  was  anticipated  by 
Horace  when  he  affected  fear  lest  he  should  find  his  way  at  last 
to  the  grocery-bazaar : — <l  In  vicuni  vendentem  tus  et  odores  et 
piper  et  quidquid  cartis  amicitur  ineptis.”  .  Some  small  poetry 
stopped  in  a  less  ignoble  kind  of  limbo,  being  used  by  school¬ 
masters  as  a  corpus  vile  to  teach  reading  from.  I  bus  publishers 
were  ali'eady  wary,  and  did  not  accept  books  indiscriminately . 
«  Mediocribus  esse  poetis.  .  .  .  non  concessere  column®.'' 

Martial  gives  us  not  only  the  name  but  the  address  of  bis 
publisher,  and  the  price  of  a  book  of  his  Epigrams,  roughly  equiva¬ 
lent  to  five  francs ;  which  is  dear  in  comparison  to  present  prices, 
but  would  compare  not  unfavourably  with  the  cost  of  books  in  any 
intervening  century.  And  this  was  probably  not  the  cheapest  kind 
of  work.  °Tbe  rapid  multiplication  of  copies  was  obtained  by  the 
command  of  skilled  slave  labour  ;  and  it  has  been  justly  observed 
by  a  modern  scholar  that,  if  the  number  of  copies  were  not 
very  large,  transcription  by  a  number  of  copying  clerks  from 
dictation  would  be  actually  a  quicker  process  than  composing 
and  printing.  Nor  would  it  have  been  very  expensive,  as  even 
skilled  slaves  cost  little  to  keep.  And  when  one  considers  that 
the  market  for  a  popular  book — Martial’s,  for  instance  was  the 
whole  Roman  Empire,  one  can  well  understand  that  publishing 
must  have  been  a  good  trade,  perhaps  quite  as  good  as  it  is  now. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  occupations  of  publisher  and  book¬ 
seller  were  distinct ;  and,  in  truth,  the  separation  of  them  almost 
belongs  to  the  present  century.  Whether  the  publishers  paid  the- 
autho'rs,  and  how  much,  is  rather  obscure ;  but  there  are  indi¬ 
cations  in  Martial  that  he  wrote  to  some  extent  for  profit.  In  any 
case,  it  is  curious  that  we  hear  nothing  of  copyright,  or  ot  any 
attempt  to  establish  such  a  right.  When  a  successful  work  was 
carried  to  a  great  provincial  centre — from  Rome,  say,  to  Athens, 
Alexandria,  or  Marseilles — the  local  booksellers  must  have  lound 
their  profit  in  recopying  it  and  selling  it  on  their  own  account ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  original  publisher  watched 
their  proceedings  with  perfect  equanimity.  But  the  idea  ot  lite¬ 
rary  property  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  Roman 
lawyers.  One  would  much  like  to  know  what  they  would  have  said  to 
the  interesting  and  difficult  questions  of  legal  principle  which  are 
raised  by  it.  If  it  be  said  that  copyright  was  not  invented  because 
it  was  only  the  invention  of  printing  that  made  it  worth  while,  we 
cannot  admit  the  suggestion.  We  have  seen  that  books  were  in 
fact  largely  multiplied,  and  we  know  that  every  onebought  books 
who  could  afford  it.  Book-collectors,  bibliomaniacs,  and  the 
vulgar  rich  who  buy  books  for  mere  show  were  all  to  be  lound 
in  those  davs.  There  was  even  an  industry  of  forged  autograph 
copies  of  the  classical  writers;  and  a  guest  might  have  to  put  on  a 
grave  face  in  a  host’s  library  to  receive  the  hosts  assurance  that 
he  beheld  the  veritable  handwriting  of  Demosthenes.  It  is  true 
that  our  svstem  of  circulating  libraries,  the  great  enemy  ol  cheap 
books  and 'large  sales,  had  a  certain  parallel  in  the  public  or  semi- 
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public  recitations  of  new  works  whicli  are  set  down  as  an  in¬ 
tolerable  nuisance  by  Juvenal.  But  with  all  allowances,  the 
number  of  book-buyers  must  have  been  great ;  and  a  copyright 
covering  the  civilized  world  would,  if  any  one  had  thought  of  it, 
have  gone  far  to  realize  the  latest  visions  of  international  copyright 
and  a  golden  time  for  authors. 


TRAVELLING  FOR  HEALTH. 

WE  cannot  say  how  far  diseases  may  have  been  really  multiply¬ 
ing  of  late,'  or  whether  it  is  merely  that  the  medical  vocabu¬ 
lary  has  been  enriched  with  newfangled  names ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  there  has  been  a  vast  increase  in  the  fashionable  ,  methods  of 
treatment.  The  modern  specific  is  change — change  in  one  for  in 
or  another — change  of  scene,  of  residence,  of  diet,  of  drink.  Half 
a  century  ago,  or  even  less,  this  costly  prescription  was  the  excep¬ 
tion,  not  the  rule.  Wealthy  hypochondriacs  might  be  ordered  on 
the  grand  tour  for  the  benefit  of  half-imaginary  maladies.  The 
votaries  of  society,  who  loved  the  town  too  well  to  be  content  with 
the  tame  repose  of  the  country,  repaired  to  Clifton  or  Bath,  to  Tun¬ 
bridge  or  Harrogate,  where  they  found  a  reflection  of  Pall  Mall  and 
Piccadilly  on  the  promenades,  and  were  reminded  of  the  Parks  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Pump  Rooms.  But  when  the  ordinary  middle- 
class  Briton  was  sick  or  sorry,  he  seldom  dreamed  of  anything  but 
doing  the  best  he  could  for  himself  in  his  home.  The  family  doctors 
of  those  days  were  never  expected  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  re¬ 
commending  a  profitable  customer  to  leave  them  just  when  he 
most  needed  then-  help,  and  must  necessarily  put  his  hand  in  his 
pocket.  A  bilious  patient  went  to  his  apothecary  for  sixpence- 
worth  of  blue  pill,  while  the  unfortunate  who  was  threatened  with 
consumption  or  chest  complaints  became  careful  as  to  damp,  and 
invested  in  what  would  nowadays  be  called  a  respirator.  As  for 
those  minor  or  dubious  maladies  of  which  it  was  difficult  to  frame  a 
satisfactory  diagnosis,  they  were  very  generally  pooh-poohed.  The 
sufferer  was  told  more  or  less  bluntly,  in  the  style  of  practitioners 
like  Radcliffe  or  Jephson,  that  really  there  was  little  or  nothing 
the  matter  with  him  ;  if  the  symptoms  became  more  aggravated 
and  imperilled  his  life,  it  was  because,  like  Mrs.  Dombey,  he  had 
failed  to  “make  an  effort.”  So  things  might  very  possibly  have  gone 
on,  had  it  not  been  for  the  development  of  cheap  and  quick  travel. 
Then  people  grew  restless  and  unsettled.  Men  who  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  living  over  their  shops  began  to  build  villas  down 
in  the  country.  It  was  a  mere  nothing  running  down  to  Brighton 
or  Hastings.  Once  on  the  shores  of  the  Channel,  you  could 
actually  see  the  cliffs  of  France,  and  the  steamer  carried  you  to 
Boulogne  or  Dieppe  in  no  time.  It  was  not  only  the  Kickleburys 
who  went  up  the  Rhine,  but  the  Kickleburys’  tradesmen,  with 
their  wives  and  daughters.  Everybody  was  perpetually  dropping 
in  at  one  or  other  of  the  German  Baths,  or  making  a  rush  more  or 
less  rapid  through  the  Swiss  valleys.  Distance  lost  its  terrors  for 
cockneys  and  quiet  country  people ;  and  the  incidental  charges  of 
travelling  and  hotels  became  mere  items  in  the  universal  growth 
of  expenditure.  Some  patients  were  really  the  better  for  being 
hustled  about;  others  fancied  they  were.  Tourists  had  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  seeing  the  crowds  of  foreigners  who  went  year  after 
year  to  favourite  springs  with  the  faith  that  goes  so  far  towards 
working  miracles.  There  was  a  strong  presumption  that,  if  you 
could  only  hit  it  off,  there  was  a  remedy  for  every  ill  which  flesh  is 
heir  to ;  and  a  new  era  of  hope  seemed  to  be  dawning  upon  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  who  had  been  suffering  so  long  from  lack  of  knowledge. 

It  is  likely  enough  that  there  really  are  more  complaints  than 
there  used  to  be,  and  it  would  indeed  be  strange  if  there  were  not. 
AVe  leave  it  to  medical  experts  to  pronounce  on  acute  maladies,  such 
as  diphtheria,  or  typhoid  fever,  or  Bright’s  disease.  AVe  acknowledge 
gratefully  that  the  plague  and  the  spotted  fever,  thanks  to  more 
cleanly  habits  of  living,  have  become  subjects  of  historical  or 
literary  interest.  But,  if  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  the 
disappearance  of  some  of  the  most  virulent  epidemics,  on  the  other 
hand  our  artificial  and  more  luxurious  habits  of  living  are  sowing 
the  seeds  of  premature  decay  in  thousands  of  naturally  strong 
constitutions.  Look  at  a  London  season.  Men  and  women 
come  up  to  town  to  take  houses  or  apartments,  and  voluntarily 
tie  themselves  to  the  stake.  They  leave  the  fresh  air  and  healthful 
pursuits  of  the  country.  They  dispense  with  exercise  of  all 
kinds,  except  a  lounging  ride  in  the  Park  or  an  occasional  drive 
to  Richmond  or  Hurlingham.  They  dine  six  days  out  of  the 
seven  at  abnormally  late  hours  in  stilling  rooms,  where  they  are 
compelled  to  kill  the  tedious  time  by  exceeding  in  rich  entrees  or 
entremets.  They  adjourn  to  some  crush  or  crowded  concert,  and 
subsequently  they  wind  up  with  a  ball,  where  they  are  tempted 
into  supper-eating  and  helping  out  their  flagging  energies  with 
stimulants.  They  rise  after  a  feverish  night  to  dawdle  over  a  late 
breakfast;  breakfast  runs  nearly  into  luncheon,  which  is  a  prelimi¬ 
nary,  if  somewhat  less  elaborate,  dinner ;  digestion  is  tasked  beyond 
mortal  endurance,  and  struggling  nature  never  has  a  chance.  Men, 
and  women  too  for  the  matter  of  that,  must  fillip  themselves  with 
stimulants  under  these  trying  conditions.  It  speaks  volumes  for  the 
stamina  of  English  constitutions  that  so  many  of  them  stand  it  at 
all,  and  that  so  few  visibly  and  suddenly  collapse.  A  similar  process 
is  going  on  in  the  City,  although  there  the  fever  of  gain  takes  the 
place  of  daily  and  nightly  dissipation  ;  but  the  pressure,  if  it  is  less 
intense,  is  more  sustained.  However  indomitable  their  pluck,  how¬ 
ever  cheerfully  they  may  have  resigned  themselves  to  their  fate, 
it  is  no  wonder  tliat,  when  the  summer  begins  to  succeed  the 


spring,  many  people  are  longing  for  change.  A  rush  sets  in  on  the 
consulting-rooms  of  doctors,  who  are  well  earning  their  coming  holi¬ 
days.  Nowadays,  when  anybody  feels  chronically  out  of  sorts,  the 
first  thought  that  occurs  to  him  is  “  AVhat  is  the  matter  ?  ”  and  the 
next  is  almost  invariably  “  AV  hither  shall  I  go  P  ”  A\  ere  the  doctor 
to  tell  his  client  frankly  that  he  had  best  have  patience  and  resign 
himself  to  the  penalty  of  his  indiscretions  in  the  shape  of  an  in¬ 
evitable  period  of  depression ;  that  what  he  chiefly  wants  is  repose 
of  mind  and  body,  with  simple  fare  and  regular  hours;  that,  he 
could  do  no  better  than  take  a  holiday  at  home,  or,  if  he  insists 
upon  change  of  scene,  at  any  rate  avoid  excitement — the  sufferer 
would  probably  leave  him  in  disgust  to  try  if  he  could  improve 
his  luck  elsewhere.  Such  and  such  families  in  his  set  are  going 
to  Spa  or  Homburg  or  the  Engadine  ;  another  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  has  been  ordered  to  try  the  grape  cure  or  the  brine  baths ; 
and  if  any  more  commonplace  expedient  is  recommended  to  him, 
he  is  inclined  to  answer  in  the  spirit  of  Naaman  the  Syrian  when 
the  prophet  sent  the  captain  to  bathe  in  the  Jordan. 

The  doctors  can  hardly  help  themselves,  unless  indeed  they 
have  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  tree  and  seen  their  waiting-rooms 
filled  to  overflowing.  Absolute  honesty  would  really  be  the 
worst  policy  so  far  as  this  world  is  concerned.  And  all  the  time 
their  foreign  brethren  are  industriously  taking  advantage  of  the 
reigning  fashion  by  devising  newer  and  more  original  methods  of 
treatment.  AVe  can  remember  the  time  when  hydropathy  was 
the  rage.  Everybody  must  have  had  friends  who  became  more  or 
less  monomaniacs  on  the  subject,  boring  one  with  interminable 
histories  of  packings  and  douches,  and  of  that  extremely  disagree¬ 
able  “  crisis  ”  which  broke  out  in  the  form  of  one  of  the  Egyptian 
plagues.  AVe  have  not  a  doubt  that  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the 
water-cure.  At  all  events  we  believe  firmly  in  the  virtues  of  cold 
water  and  regular  hours  and  regular  diet,  of  cheerful  society  and 
invigorating  mountain  air.  AVe  are  not  surprised  that  the 
hydropathic  establishments  have  at  least  kept  pace  with  the 
growth  of  population  and  wealth.  They  have  multiplied  at 
Malvern  ;  the  original  Ben  Rhydding  establishment  has  long  had 
a  rival  hard  by  at  Ilkley ;  and  less  famous  practitioners  have  been 
starting  them  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  But  one 
does  not  hear  much  of  hydropathy  itself  as  a  panacea.  It  has 
simply  gone  out  of  fashion.  On  the  other  hand,  you  can  hardly 
hit  upon  a  safer  subject  than  recondite  fashionable  ailments  and 
eccentric  modes  of  treatment,  if  you  care  to  draw  out  a  dull 
neighbour  at  a  dinner-table.  There  is  great  social  consideration  to 
be  gained  by  figuring  as  an  explorer  in  the  realms  of  hygeism  ;  and 
people  who  cannot  boast  of  original  research  in  their  own  persons 
are  primed  with  sensational  second-hand  evidence  of  wonderful 
cases.  AVe  cannot  venture  to  dogmatize  on  such  matters,  but 
surely  there  seems  to  be  a  strong  presumption  against  some  of  the 
most  fashionable  “  cures.”  At  all  events,  what  has  been  beneficial 
to  one  person  will  not  necessarily  prove  an  unfailing  specific. 
There  is  the  grape  cure,  for  example.  AVe  can  only  say  that  we  envy 
the  iron  stomach  which  can  safely  cram  itself  with  grapes  by  the 
hundredweight ;  and  were  we  fortunate  enough  to  retain  such  in¬ 
tensity  of  vitality  we  should  be  more  than  content  to  leave  well 
alone.  AVe  know  few  things  more  innocently  enjoyable  in  nature 
than  the  fresh  odours  of  the  pine  woods  at  Ravenna  or  Bayonne 
when  the  sun  is  distilling  the  savour  of  the  resin.  But  for  all  that, 
we  doubt  whether  one  gains  much  by  bottling  the  turpentine  and 
impregnating  the  water  in  a  gloomy  bath-room  with  the  essence. 
Goat’s  whey  and  mare’s  milk  may  have  admirable  nourishing  pro¬ 
perties,  and  Swiss  mountaineers  and  Tartars  appear  to  thrive  upon 
them  ;  but  the  application  is  mild,  and  the  effect  of  it  must  be 
tedious.  Could  we  diet  ourselves  on  milk  for  the  rest  of  our  exist¬ 
ence,  it  would  become  a  serious  question  whether  life  was  worth 
living  on  such  terms ;  while  a  moderate  course  of  the  dairy  would, 
we  suspect,  need  the  assistance  of  a  lively  imagination  to  produce 
any  appreciable  result.  It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  speak  of  the 
German  waters  and  other  familiar  health  resorts ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  guests  at  such  places  labour 
indefatigably  to  neutralize  their  benefits.  Thus  we  see  the 
victims  of  rheumatic  gout  crowding  to  Aix-la-Chapelle  or  AVild- 
bad.  The  waters  may  have  all  the  virtues  they  profess  to 
have,  and  from  time  to  time  they  undoubtedly  advertise  them¬ 
selves  by  effecting  extraordinary  cures.  But  the  patients  are  mostly 
martyrs  to  ennui  at  the  best,  and  are  too  glad  to  meet  to  enliven 
each  other  at  the  tables- d'hute.  The  dinners  may  be  better  or 
worse ;  but  at  all  events  the  diners  are  tempted  by  all  manner 
of  dishes  which  a  wise  physician  would  sternly  forbid.  AVhat  is 
the  use,  we  ask,  of  that  daily  simmering  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
in  lukewarm  water  if  dulness  marks  you  for  its  own  through  the 
rest  of  the  day,  and  you  are  driven  to  seek  relief  in  the  excesses  of 
the  table  P  You  can  hardly  luxuriate  in  finer  air  than  at  the  Rigi 
Kaltbad,  and  we  presume  that  the  purity  of  the  ice-cold  springs  is 
unimpeachable.  But,  after  all,  there  must  be  a  distressing  mono¬ 
tony  in  doing  the  daily  cramped  promenade  on  the  confined  level, 
or  in  looking  out  upon  the  rain  and  the  mists  when  it  has  set 
in  for  a  spell  of  unrelentingly  bad  weather.  For,  of  course,  for 
the  guest  who  is  weak  on  his  legs  there  is  no  climbing  or  descend¬ 
ing  those  precipitous  slopes.  A'ery  likely  it  is  sheer  waste  of  time 
to  argue  against  a  confirmed  fashion  of  the  day ;  yet  we  believe 
that  some  of  the  considerations  we  have  ventured  to  suggest  may 
be  worth  weighing  by  tourists  who  find  themselves  out  of  condi¬ 
tion  and  think  of  experimenting  on  one  of  the  popular  methods  of 
treatment. 
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ART  IN  ENGLAND  AND  JAPAN. 

AN  interesting  comparison  miglit  be  made  between  tbe  state  of 
Japan  twenty  years  ago  and  that  of  England  four  hundred 
years  ago.  To  draw  the  parallel  properly  a  knowledge  would  be 
required  not  only  of  English  antiquities  but  of  Japan  as  it  is.  There 
are  not  many,  if  any,  people  who  have  the  requisite  knowledge. 
Yet  even  a  superficial  observation  taken  from  books  establishes 
some  very  curious  points  of  resemblance.  Here  in  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury  the  aspect  of  the  people  and  country  must  have  been  strangely 
like  that  which  was  seen  by  the  first  modern  visitors  to  J apan. 
Our  country  was  then  studded  with  great  castles,  where  wooden  de¬ 
fences  were  employed  as  well  as  masonry.  Drawbridges  and  other 
massive  timber  constructions,  on  which  decorations  in  heraldic 
colours  were  painted  in  a  large  unshaded  style,  have  now  disap¬ 
peared  ;  but  we  may  feel  sure  that  they  were  very  conspicuous  in 
the  castles  as  actually  inhabited  and  defended.  All  the  villages 
round  one  of  these  fortifications  would  be  full  of  gaily-dressed 
soldiers,  wearing  each  the  livery  of  the  neighbouring  noble— one- 
sworded  men,  and  two-sworded  men,  just  as  in  Japan  ;  and  every- 
where,  on  inn-signs,  on  clothes,  on  carts,  on  flags,  on  churches,  and 
houses,  was  the  cognizance  of  the  great  family.  Mr.  Green  well  re¬ 
marks  that  the  same  motives  which  in  the  tenth  century  brought 
the  freeman  to  commend  himself  to  thegn  or  baron,  in  the  fifteenth 
forced  the  yeoman  and  the  smaller  gentleman  to  don  the  badge 
of  some  personage  more  powerful  than  himself,  and  to  ask  for  a 
grant  of  livery  which  would  secure  him  aid  and  patronage  in 
tray  or  suit.  Even  still  one  sometimes  hears  in  a  hunting  country 
that  “  the  Duke,”  or  some  other  mighty  hunter,  has  sent  a  set 
of  buttons  to  a  hard-riding  squire,  who  is  thenceforth  entitled 
to  appear  at  the  coverside  in  the  master's  livery.  Until  the 
new  vigour  of  the  Japanese  Government  asserted  itself  against 
the  great  Daimios  each  of  them  had,  in  exactly  the  same 
way,  armies  of  retainers  decorated  with  the  badges  of  his  house — 
a  flower,  a  leaf,  a  star,  as  the  case  might  be.  His  castle  was 
surrounded  with  painted  wooden  defences,  and  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  was  full  of  his  cognizance  and  his  colours.  In  another 
and  very  different  particular,  also,  we  find  a  resemblance.  Our 
ancestors  of  the  fourteenth  century  lived,  not  as  we  do  in  small 
single  chambers,  but  in  great  halls  and  dormitories  divided  by 
screens.  We  may  be  sure  that  the  ordinary  English  house  was  one 
great  room,  but  partially  cut  up  into  separate  apartments.  The 
traveller  or  pilgrim  had  to  put  up  with  a  corner  in  some  vast  loft 
surrounded  by  the  beds  of  the  other  guests.  Such  a  room  exists, 
or  existed  till  lately,  at  Canterbury,  and  a  whole  prebend's  house 
is  built  within  another.  At  Kuole  the  outer  buildings  erected  for 
the  retainers  still  contain  great  beams  over  which  probably  cloths 
were  hung  to  form  chambers.  In  Japan  we  always  hear  that  a 
house  is  only  one  hall,  in  which  movable  screens  can  be  adjusted 
to  make  separate  rooms.  The  upper  air  to  the  roof  is  common  to 
all.  In  some  ways,  no  doubt,  these  arrangements  must  be  very 
healthy.  We  may,  like  a  writer  in  the  Times  of  Monday,  be  too 
sensitive  to  bear  the  sound  of  other  people's  feet  in  the  same  hotel, 
but  even  the  diabolical  noises  in  a  large  steamer  do  not  keep  the 
experienced  traveller  awake.  But,  for  domestic  life,  it  may  be  a 
question  for  our  future  architects  whether  it  would  not  some¬ 
times  be  well,  especially  in  country  houses,  to  imitate  the  Japanese 
fashion  for  sitting-rooms,  or  rather  to  go  back  to  the  habits  of 
our  own  ancestors.  The  larger  a  room  is  the  less  the  draught. 
We  have  heard  recently  of  one  or  two  country  villas  in  which 
a  large  and  lofty  hall  was  the  chief  feature.  It  is  easily  made 
into  drawing-room  and  dining-room  and  parlour,  if  required,  by 
a  simple  adjustment  of  screens,  and  while  it  is  cool  and  airy  in 
summer,  it  is,  when  once  warmed,  the  healthiest  room  in  winter. 

Like  the  Japanese,  our  ancestors  probably  lived  much  more  out 
of  doors  than  we  do.  Their  costume  was  suited  for  wear  either  in 
or  out.  The  hat,  for  example,  was  constantly  kept  on  the  head. 
We  have  frequent  examples  of  licenses  to  old  or  delicate  men  to 
wear  a  cap  in  the  Royal  presence,  as  if  in  other  company  it  was 
usual.  When,  after  the  Restoration,  it  was  out  of  fashion  to  wear 
a  hat  in  the  house,  a  wig,  which  was  really  a  vast  bonnet,  was 
substituted.  It  was  probably  impossible  in  the  draughty  houses, 
now  for  the  first  time  cut  up  into  small  chambers,  to  live  without 
a  head  covering.  Any  one  who  has  tried  to  carry  on  the  func¬ 
tions  of  modern  civilization  in  a  house  built  in  the  seventeenth 
century  will  know  that,  picturesque  as  they  may  be,  panelled  walls 
and  latticed  windows  are  not  air-proof.  It  is  probable,  too,  that 
in  the  same  century  houses  were  first  built  on  the  bare  ground, 
and  not  raised,  as,  to  be  wholesome,  all  houses  should  be,  on 
a  system  of  arches  or  vaults.  The  use  of  ordinary  boarding  and 
carpets  for  floors,  as  it  became  universal,  must  have  greatly  modi¬ 
fied  the  architectural  features  in  this  particular.  But  the  Japanese 
raise  their  houses  on  stages  or  platforms,  under  which  the  air  can 
blow,  and  which  answer  the  purpose  of  our  English  vaulting.  They 
make  everything,  indeed,  of  wood,  or  papier-mache  in  imitation  of 
wood,  and,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  earthquakes, 
erect  no  large  stone  buildings.  In  England,  no  doubt,  in  the 
fourteenth  century  wooden  houses  were  far  more  common  than  they 
are  now,  as  wood  itself  was  more  common ;  and  the  gay  colours 
with  which  the  Japanese  adorn  their  wood-work  probably  appeared 
here  also.  It  was  not,  indeed,  until  the  so-called  classical  period 
of  English  art  that  colour  was  forbidden  in  the  exterior  decoration 
of  houses. 

But  the  parallel  would  be  more  easily  drawn  in  pictorial  art 
than  in  anything  else.  Heraldry  we  hare  already  mentioned. 
Few  people  are  now  very  sure  whether  a  school  of  painting 


existed  in  England  before  Holbein,  but  all  have  some  notion  of  the 
wonders  to  be  found  in  illuminated  books.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  this  art  was  at  its  best  in  England.  Just  as  in  Japan 
domestic  scenes  form  the  staple  subject  of  book-pictures,  so  in 
English  manuscripts  we  have  every  possible  phase  of  daily  life 
depicted  with  miuuteness  and  evident  fidelity.  Nor  is  caricature 
neglected,  especially  it  must  be  confessed  in  prayer-books ;  and 
the  grotesque  occurred  everywhere,  from  the  gurgoyles  of  the  roof 
to  the  carved  seats  within.  There  is  a  remarkable  likeness  to 
Japanese  art  in  some  of  these  pictures  and  carvings.  In  turning 
over  the  leaves  of  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock’s  Art  in  Japan  (Virtue), 
the  reader  conversant  with  English  illuminations  and  sculpture  is 
constantly  reminded  of  the  resemblance.  Sir  Rutherford  has  much 
to  say  as  to  the  Japanese  aversion  to  formality  of  design,  an  aversion 
which  also  characterized  our  ancestors,  and  was  only  overcome  by 
the  long  and  persistent  efforts  of  the  architects,  who  found  it  liter¬ 
ally  twice  as  easy  to  design  half  a  facade  as  a  whole  one.  If  the 
Gothic  revival  did  nothing  else  we  should  still  be  thankful  that 
our  eyes  are  opened  to  the  horrors  of  architectural  uniformity.  But 
in  other  arts,  the  Japanese,  like  the  ancient  Egyptians,  hate  uni¬ 
formity,  and  every  possible  device  is  resorted  to  in  order  to 
counteract  its  effects.  They  do  not  object  to  symmetry — far  from 
it — but  they  derive  their  idea  of  symmetry  from  the  study  of 
nature.  There  is  in  the  Japanese  mind,  as  there  was  in  the  mind 
of  the  English  painter  four  hundred  years  ago  and  more,  “  an 
innate  repugnance  to  any  diametrical  division  if  it  can  be 
avoided.”  When  our  modern  book  ornamenter  wants  a  border 
for  a  page  he  makes  his  border  of  the  same  width  at 
each  side,  and  probably  ruins  any  effect  it  might  produce  by 
repeating  it  exactly  on  the  opposite  page.  The  illuminator  made 
all  the  four  sides  of  the  border  different  in  width  as  well  as  in 
design.  In  Japan,  as  we  are  told  by  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  “  all 
servile  repetition  of  the  parts  of  a  design  is  interdicted  as  an 
offence  against  good  taste,  and  betraying  a  poverty  of  invention 
incompatible  with  true  inspiration  or  artistic  work  of  any  kind.” 
When  will  our  modern  workman  come  to  think  thus  and  return 
to  the  good  taste  of  his  ancestors  ? 

In  the  matter  of  harmonious  colouring,  too,  there  can  be 
very  little  question  as  to  these  two  propositions— first,  that 
the  Japanese  now  excel  us,  and,  secondly,  that  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  century  our  artists  were  able  to  produce,  in  a  different 
scale,  effects  equally  pleasing.  There  are  diversities  in  colour 
harmony  as  in  musical  harmony.  The  Japanese  scale  differs 
from  the  English.  Both  are  good ;  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  our 
own — not  now,  but  four  hundred  years  ago — is  the  better  of  th® 
two.  But  as  we  have  lost  it,  and  as  our  artists  prefer  what  may 
be  called  “  the  haphazard  method  ”  of  choosing  their  contrasts,  we 
must  now  decidedly  yield  to  the  Japanese.  “We  have  not,”  says 
Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  “  the  sun  of  these  Southern  and  Eastern 
climes,  which  gives  to  the  skies  and  mountains,  to  trees  and  birds- 
and  flowers,  a  glory  of  such  brightness  that  colour  of  the  most 
vivid  and  brilliant  hues  forms,  by  daily  and  hourly  association, 
a  needful  element  in  the  life  of  the  people.”  Perhaps  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  century  we  had  brighter  suns  in  England  and  less  fog. 
Certainly  we  had  less  coal  smoke,  and  though  aniline  dyes,  made 
from  coal  tar,  seem  in  a  sense  to  redress  the  balance,  their  first 
effect  was  to  ruin,  by  the  use  of  such  hideous  tints  as  magenta,  the 
colours  of  many  Oriental  fabrics,  Indian  as  well  as  Japanese.  There 
is  no  more  harmonious  and  pleasant  colouring  than  that  to  be  found 
in  old  English  illuminated  manuscripts,  and  it  is  literally  amazing 
how  entirely  we  have  lost,  as  a  nation,  the  taste  for  such  combinations, 
if  not  the  power  of  forming  them.  In  the  matter  of  “  chiaroscuro  ” 
there  is  little  to  choose.  In  perspective,  too,  both  modern  Japa¬ 
nese  and  ancient  English  art  are  equally  deficient.  The  Japanese, 
“  although  they  had  some  knowledge  of  a  horizontal  line  passing 
through  the  field  of  a  picture  at  the  height  of  the  eye  of  the  spec¬ 
tator,”  did  not  understand  that  the  point  of  sight  on  that  line  is 
always  opposite  to  it,  and  that  “all  lines  or  visual  rays  in  parallel 
perspective  must  go  to  the  same  point  of  sight”  ;  but  neither  did 
our  old  English  artists  understand  the  problem.  It  is  strange  to 
observe  that  a  knowledge  of  perspective  and  of  light  and  shade 
should  mark  in  both  a  deterioration  in  harmonious  colour.  The 
beautiful  woodcuts  from  Japanese  books  with  which  Sir  Ruther¬ 
ford  Alcock’s  volume  is  illustrated  demonstrate  one  thing  at  least. 
When  our  English  artists  ceased  to  make  illuminations  for  books 
they  ceased  from  art  altogether ;  and  modern  art  is  not  in  any  sense 
a  revival  of  theirs.  But  in  Japan  pictures  of  this  kind  have  been 
produced  without  intermission  for  hundreds,  if  not  for  thousands, 
of  years  ;  and,  if  the  first  effect  upon  their  artists  of  an.  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  European  ideas  is  a  deterioration  of  art,  it  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  it  will  be  followed  by  the  long  night  which  over¬ 
shadowed  English  artists  between  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
George  III. 


OUR  ARMY. 

milE  annual  exhibitions  to  which  we  have  so  long  been  accus- 
JL  tomed  at  Aldershot  of  a  so-called  Army  Corps,  complete  in 
everything  except  officers,  men,  horses,  guns,  staff,  and  a  few  other 
unimportant  minutim,  were  becoming  a  trifle  monotonous;  but 
this  year  brought  an  agreeable  variety.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  that 
should  be  ever  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  British  taxpayer,  for 
to  him  it  has  been  given  to  witness  the  unwonted  spectacle,  not 
indeed  of  a  complete  Army  Corps, for  to  expect  that  would  savour  of 
presumption,  but  of  two  out  of  the  three  divisions  which  constitute 
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a  corps— divisions  complete  in  the  three  arms,  with  regiments  up 
to  their  nominal  war  strength,  and  ready,  let  us  hope,  to  go  any¬ 
where  and  do  anything,  or  nothing,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  manoeuvres,  or  rather  drills,  of  this  year  may  he  described 
as  having  been  “  much  as  usual,  or,  if  anything,  rather  more  so,” 
and,  owing  probably  to  the  success  of  the  Congress,  they  attracted 
less  than  the  usual  notice.  Of  course  the  inevitable  march  past 
figured  prominently  on  this  as  on  all  similar  occasions.  Few 
things  are  more  extraordinary  than  the  complacency  with  which 
the  practical  Briton  will  tolerate  any  number  of  shortcomings,  pro¬ 
vided  onlv  he  can  enjoy  the  gratification  of  seeing  horse,  foot,  and 
artillery  pass  before  him  in  procession.  To  such  a  pitch  has  this 
custom  attained  in  our  service,  that  it  may  almost  be.  doubted 
whether  a  strictly  regulation  British  general  could,  in  actual 
war,  think  of  pursuing  a  beaten  foe  until  he  had  celebrated  his 
victory  by  duly  organizing  and  carrying  out  this  harmless,  but 
apparently  indispensable,  proceeding. 

If  we  turn  to  the  materials  of  which  the  force  was  composed  we 
shall  find  somewhat  varied  food  for  reflection.  Modern  troops  are 
efficient  and  formidable  to  their  adversaries  in  proportion  as  they 
combine  quantity,  quality,  and  mobility.  As  regards  the  first,  we 
are  not  in  a  position  to  do  more  than  console  ourselves  for  its 
absence  by  falling  back  upon  the  second,  and  in  this  respect  the 
verdict  this  year  is  decidedly  favourable.  The  physique  of  all, 
whether  regular  or  reserve,  was  undeniably  good,  and  the  number 
of  casualties  under  arms  was  small,  notwithstanding  the  intense 
heat.  The  zeal  and  spirit  of  all  were  also  excellent.  With  regard 
to  the  working  of  the  three  arms  individually,  we  would  observe 
that  an  infantry  battalion  at  war  strength  is  not  manageable  in 
any  formation  but  quarter  column  by  a  single  voice  of  ordinary 
power,  and  that  the  sooner  this  fact  receives  official  recognition  the 
better.  The  tactical  performance  of  the  infantry  during  this  year's 
drill  has  been,  generally  speaking,  satisfactory,  as  has  also  been 
that  of  the  artillery  ;  which  latter,  in  equipment,  appearance,  and 
efficiency,  probably  excels  that  of  any  other  Power. 

The  action  of  the  cavalry  has  been  severely  criticized  by 
professionals.  This  arm  is  said  to  be  wanting  in  initiative  and 
steadiness,  especially  when  dispersed  in  small  bodies ;  on  the  one 
hand,  full  of  dash  when  circumspection  is  required,  and  on  the  other 
neglectful  to  seize  favourable  opportunities  when  they  occur ;  and 
as  efficient  working  in  detached  parties  is  now  the  essence  of  good 
cavalry,  the  charge  is  a  serious  one.  The  real  truth  is  that  in  our 
service  the  arm  has  not  yet  realized  the  altered  nature  of  the 
duties  demanded  of  it  in  war.  Its  traditions  are  still  those  of 
Shaw  the  Life  Guardsman,  and  its  aspirations  those  of  physical 
prowess  rather  than  of  intelligence  and  activity.  At  every 
review  it  is  described  by  gushing  and  ignorant  penny-a-liners  as 
“massive,”  “stately,”  “ponderous,”  or  “solid.”  In  every  regi¬ 
ment  may  be  seen  men  wearing  badges  and  receiving  extra  pay 
for  skill  in  the  use  of  their  respective  weapons,  and  this  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  right.  But  could  we  not  go  a  step  further  and  offer 
prizes  to  the  troopers  who  in  a  given  time  should  produce  the  best 
report  on  a  given  tract  of  country  or  a  given  length  of  road  F 
Still  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  if  there  are  shortcomings 
in  our  cavalry,  the  arm  itself  is  hardly  to  be  blamed.  A 
comparatively  restricted  space  will  suffice  for  the  manoeuvres 
and  instruction  of  infantry,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  artillery,  the  principal  object  of  which  is  to  secure  a 
good  position  for  action  and  to  retain  it  as  long  as  possible. 
But  with  cavalry  the  case  is  widely  different.  For  the  proper 
instruction  of  even  such  a  force  as  that  at  Aldershot  the  free  use  of 
a  hundred  square  miles  of  varied  country  would  not  be  too  much, 
and  in  England  that  is  an  impossibility.  Let  us  illustrate  our 
meaning.  One  body  of  troops  i3  manoeuvring  against  another 
near  Aldershot.  Both  sides  have  thrown  forward  their  cavalry, 
whose  duties,  properly  speaking,  are  to  push  five  or  ten  miles  to 
the  front,  to  spread  right  and  left  over  the  country,  to  worm  them¬ 
selves  in  between  the  enemy’s  advanced  parties,  to  circle  round  his 
flanks,  and  thus,  by  dint  of  activity,  dash,  daring,  and  intelligence, 
to  gather  and  send  back  information  of  every  description.  What 
actually  happens  is  generally  somewhat  as  follows.  Pushing  well 
to  the  front  is  out  of  the  question,  inasmuch  as  the  opposing  forces 
have  probably,  from  want  of  space,  started  within  five  miles,  or 
less,  of  each  other.  The  scouting  cavalry,  being  forbidden  to  use 
the  fields,  are  restricted  to  the  road ;  and,  before  they  are  out  of 
sight  of  their  respective  armies,  the  two  parties  meet ;  and,  having 
approached  to  within  the  regulation  hundred  yards,  pull  up, 
and  calmly  survey  each  other.  Possibly  one  side  is  composed 
of  lancers  and  the  other  of  dragoons  or  hussars,  in  which 
case  the  latter  commence  carbine  fire,  to  which  the  former  can 
make  no  reply.  Presently  an  umpire  arrives,  and  both  are 
ordered  to  fall  back,  retiring  as  wise  as  they  came.  This  is  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  difficulties  under  which  our  cavalry  labour — 
difficulties  not  merely  great,  but  unfortunately  insurmountable. 
We  have,  in  fact,  one,  and  only  one  school,  for  our  cavalry, 
and  that  is  India.  Here  we  would  observe  that,  besides  the  Life 
and  Horse  Guards,  we  have  four  regiments  of  heavy  cavalry 
which  never  leave  the  country  except  for  active  service  on  the 
Continent.  These  regiments  are,  no  doubt,  all  excellent  and 
worthy  in  every  sense  of  their  title ;  but,  bearing  in  mind  the 
extreme  paucity  of  the  arm  in  our  service,  we  would  ask  whether 
anything  is  gained  by  depriving  them  of  the  sole  opportunity  for 
instruction  which  they  can  ever  enjoy  ? 

The  chief  military  feature  of  the  year  has,  of  course,  been  the 
Reserves  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  first  trial  has  been  satisfactory. 
There  have  been  some  slight  flaws  in  the  system  which  future 


experience  will  be  able  to  correct.  The  only  serious  objection 
that  can  be  raised  is  that  the  sudden  influx  of  large  numbers  of  men 
whose  service  was  limited  to  the  occasion  for  which  they  were 
summoned  has  in  some  cases  caused  a  perceptible  relaxation  of 
regimental  discipline.  For  this  we  are  principally  indebted  to  the 
folly  of  a  certain  part  of  the  press.  No  sooner  was  it  apparent 
that  the  call  to  arms  was  being  answered  as  it  should  be,  than 
there  was  an  exultant  chorus  of  delight,  and  the  men  who  naturally 
imagined  that  they  were  performing  a  simple  act  of  duty  were 
given  to  understand  that  then-  return  was  as  unexpected  as  that 
of  the  prodigal  son,  and  found  themselves  elevated  into  heroes. 
If,  as  appears  to  have  been  the  case,  there  were  apprehensions  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  men  would  not  be  forthcoming,  a  discreet 
silence  would  have  been  preferable.  To  be  told  that  you  are  not 
such  a  scoundrel  as  was  generally  supposed  is,  after  all,  no  very 
great  compliment,  and  we  hope  the  Reserve  men  will  have  appre¬ 
ciated  it  at  its  proper  value. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  desideratum  of  an  army— mobility 
— which,  we  regret  to  say,  is  conspicuous  with  us  by  its  total 
absence.  The  very  word, "in  fact,  ought  to  be  expunged  from  our 
military  dictionary,  as  being  alike  inapplicable  and  mischievous. 
As  long  as  the  civilian  reads  descriptive  reports  in  the  papers 
headed°  “  Mobilized  Troops  at  Aldershot,”  and  as  long  as  he  sees 
the  pretentious  “Mobilization  Scheme ”  figuring  conspicuously  in 
the  Army  List,  so  long  will  he,  not  without  reason,  imagine  that 
mobilization  has  received  its  annual  share  of  practice.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  fact ;  for,  in  reality,  hopeless  immo¬ 
bility  is  our  portion  here.  We  say  hopeless,  because  the  evil  is 
due  to  two  widely  different  causes — one  local,  the  other  financial. 
The  first  arises  from  a  cause  we  have  already  mentioned — want  of  space 
on  which  to  manoeuvre,  inarch,  or  even  to  encamp  in  any  force.  People 
have  grown  so  accustomed  to  see  a  body  of  troops  yearly  collected 
at  Aldershot  that  they  have  almost  forgotten  the  existence  of  the 
seven  other  corps,  not  one  of  which — with  the  exception  of  the 
abortive  attempt  made  at  Salisbury  in  1876 — has  yet  been,  we 
will  not  say  mobilized,  but  concentrated,  for  want  of  the  necessary 
space.  And  there  seems  to  be  little  chance  of  a  diminution  of  the 
evil.  Rather  the  contrary.  With  an  increasing  population, 
growing  towns,  and  with  business,  agriculture,  and  traffic  at  high 
pressure,  military  exercises  of  any  kind  bid  fair  soon  to  be  things 
of  the  past.  Already  complaints  have  been  heard  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  drill  even  a  single  battalion  in  or  near  London ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  some  of  the  larger  towns.  The  late  Duke  of 
Wellington  used,  as  everybody  knows,  to  say  that  aDy  one  could  put 
ten  thousand  men  into  Hyde  Park,  but  that  few  generals  could  get 
them  out  again.  Now  it  would  require  a  genius  to  get  them  in, 
manoeuvre  them,  or  get  them  out  again.  This  state  of  things  is 
the  more  to  be  regretted  because  it  touches  our  military  system  in 
its  weakest  point."  It  will  be  remembered  that  last  year  the  troops 
at  Aldershot  marched  on  one  day  to  Windsor,  encamped  there 
on  the  second,  and  returned  on  the  third.  Brief  as  the 
operation  was,  it  served  to  show  that  the  combatant  portion  of 
the  force  performed  its  share  satisfactorily'.  The  Staff  were 
equal  to  the  occasion ;  there  was  no  clashing  of  different  bodies  on 
the  road  ;  each  unit  arrived  at  its  destined  camping  ground  with¬ 
out  confusion  ;  tents  were  quickly  pitched,  cooking  trenches  dug, 
fires  lighted,  and  the  men  settled  down  quietly  and  readily  to 
camp  life.  So  far  so  good,  but  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  the 
other  and  equally  important  portion,  the  Commissariat,  was  put  to 
an  equal  test.  A  mere  march  out  and  home  again  of  three  days’ 
duration,  of  which  ample  notice  had  been  given,  and  of  which 
every  halting  place  and  detail  had  been  accurately  settled  long 
before,  was  little  more  than  the  ordinary  routine  work  of  the 
department ;  and  to  perform  that  little  the  department  was,  if  we 
remember  right,  compelled  to  borrow  horses  from  the  Artillery, 
because  financial  considerations  would  not  allow  it  to  be  expanded 
for  the  occasion.  How  it  would  have  fared  if  a  real  march  of  a 
week’s  duration  had  been  undertaken  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but 
we  are  at  liberty  to  imagine.  Although  ground  sufficient  for 
manoeuvres  on  a  large  scale  may  be  out  of  the  question,  camping- 
grounds  along  a  given  length  of  road  could  be  secured  by  a  little 
expenditure,  and  small  columns  of  the  three  arms  could  undertake 
a  march  of  sufficient  duration  to  afford  practice  to  the  administra¬ 
tive  branches.  Why  in  the  name  of  common  sense  the  combatant 
portion  of  our  army  should  be  incessantly'  drilled  and  exercised, 
while  the  non-combatant,  upon  whose  thorough  efficiency  every¬ 
thing  depends,  should  be  totally  neglected,  is  more  than  we  can 
imagine.  We  know  of  no  shortcomings  in  the  ywsonneZ  of  the 
department ;  on  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  both  officers  and 
men  are  as  zealous  and  intelligent  as  their  combatant  brethren. 
The  question  is  not  one  for  the  department,  but  for  the  nation.  If 
the  richest  country  in  the  world  chooses  to  be  content  with 
marching  past,  and  grudges  the  money  necessary  to  secure  real 
efficiency,  there  is  no  more  to  be  said  except  to  hope  that  we  may 
never  have  the  mistake  unpleasantly'  brought  home  to  us. 


CONFUSION  OF  TONGUES. 

IT  is  a  tolerably  well-worn  paradox,  which  Mr.  Charles  Reade 
has  asserted  in  his  own  peculiar  style  in  one  of  his  prefaces, 
that  the  most  improbable  things  in  fiction  are  generally  copied 
from  fact,  while  the  plausible  occurrences  are  the  result  of  the 
novelist’s  invention.  The  truth  of  this  might  be  easily  shown  by 
a  variety  of  instances ;  but  the  one  which  is  most  appropriate  to 
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our  present  purpose  will  be  found  in  tbe  passage  from  a  fashionable 
novel  which  Kate  reads  out  to  Mrs.  Wititterly  in  Nicholas 
Nickleby : — 

“  Cherizelte,"  said  the  Lady  Flabella,  inserting  her  mouse-like  feet  in  the 
blue  satin  slippers,  which  had  unwittingly  occasioned  the  half-playful, 
half-angry  altercation  between  herself  and  the  youthful  Colonel  Befillaire 
in  the  Duke  of  Mincefeuille’s  salon  de  danse  on  the  previous  night,  “ Cherizelte , 
ma  chore,  donnez-moi  de  Veau-de  Cologne,  s’il  vous  plait,  ; non  enfant .” 

.  .  .  At  this  instant,  while  the  Lady  Flabella  yet  inhaled  that  delicious 

fragrance  by  holding  the  monchoir  to  her  exquisite  but  thoughtfully  chiselled 
nose,  the  door  of  the  boudoir  (artfully  concealed  by  rich  hangings  of  silken 
damask,  the  hue  of  Italy’s  firmament)  was  thrown  open,  and  with  noiseless 
tread  two  valets-de-chambre,  clad  in  sumptuous  liveries  of  peach-blossom, 
advanced  into  the  room  followed  by  a  page  in  las  de  sole — silk  stockings — 
who,  while  the}'  remained  at  some  distance  making  the  most  graceful 
obeisances,  advanced  to  the  feet  of  his  lovely  mistress,  and  dropping  on  one 
knee  presented,  on  a  golden  salver  gorgeously  chased,  a  scented  billet. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  a  superficial  critic  exclaiming  at  tbe  cari¬ 
cature  with  which  this  passage  is  charged  ;  but  that  it  is  far  from 
being  exaggerated  will  be  seen  if  it  is  compared  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  quotation  from  the  u6th  number  of  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine-. — “  I  was  chez  moi,  inhaling  the  odeur  musquee  of  my 

scented  boudoir,  when  the  prince  de  Z - entered.  He  found  me 

in  my  demi-toilette,  biases  sur  tout,  and  pensively  engaged  in  solitary 
conjugation  of  the  verb  s'ennuyer;  and,  though  he  had  never 
been  one  of  my  habitues,  or  by  any  means  des  notres,  I  was  not 
disinclined  at  this  moment  of  dclassement  to  glide  with  him  into 
the  crocchio  restretto  of  familiar  chat.” 

For  the  resuscitation  of  this  curious  jumble  of  French  and 
English,  written  by  Lady  Morgan,  we  are  indebted  to  a  pamphlet 
called  L’Anglomanie  dans  le  Franqais,  by  M.  J ustin  Amero,  which 
is  a  companion  volume  to  a  previous  work  by  the  same  author 
entitled  French  Gibberish.  In  the  last-named  production  M.  Amero 
pointed  out  a  quantity  of  blunders  which  are  constantly  made  by 
English  writers  who  like  to  drag  in  French  phrases,  and  which  for 
the  most  part  can  be  easily  enough  avoided.  Some  of  them,  however, 
have  become  so  much  a  part  of  the  English  language  that  there  is 
little  hope  that  we  shall  ever  get  rid  of  them.  It  would  be  too 
much  to  expect,  for  instance,  that  the  horrible  mongrel  expression 
double-entendre,  which,  as  we  have  more  than  once  pointed  out  in 
these  columns,  is  an  utterly  impossible  combination,  will  ever  give 
up  the  position  which  it  has  usurped.  Cap-a-pie,  again,  which 
should  be  de  pied  en  cap,  has  become  ingrained  in  our  vocabu¬ 
lary  ;  and  it  would  obviously  be  inconvenient  to  correct  the 
mistake  that  constantly  occurs  in  speaking  of  a  royal  levee  (levfie), 
which,  as  M.  Amero  justly  observes,  literally  means  a  royal  embank¬ 
ment,  although  no  more  trouble  would  be  involved  in  correcting  it 
than  substituting  an  r  for  the  final  e.  Toujours  perdruv,  says  M. 
Amero,  with  perfect  truth — and  this  statement  will  perhaps  take  a 
good  many  people  by  surprise — is  not  French  at  all;  and,  as  one 
instance  of  a  phrase  which  has  not  only  been  imported  but  natu¬ 
ralized  in  a  mistranslation,  we  may  point  to  the  expression  which 
is  common  enough  in  newspaper  writing — “  negotiations  being  on 
the  carpet.”  The  mistake  has  of  course  arisen  from  the  French 
habit  of  dropping,  when  speaking  either  of  a  carpet  or  of  a  table¬ 
cloth,  the  qualifying  words  of  de  pied  and  de  table,  just  as  we  have 
known  an  Englishman  unacquainted  with  colloquial  French  ex¬ 
pressions  order  a  dish  of  pommes,  and  be  much  surprised  at  find¬ 
ing  potatoes  served  up  to  him.  Of  it  I'outrance  we  are,  it  would 
seem,  gradually  ridding  ourselves ;  but  it  is  probable  that  not  all 
the  efforts  of  M.  Amero,  or  of  any  one  else,  will  succeed  in  teach¬ 
ing  English  writers  who  dabble  in  French  the  difference,  marked 
as  it  is,  between  insouciance  and  nonchalance.  There  is  perhaps 
more  ground  for  hoping  that  it  will  be  one  day  recognized  that 
the  proper  way  of  writing  a  well-known  phrase  is  coute  que  coute. 
There  is  one  mistake,  and  a  very  common  one,  which  M.  Amero 
has  not  noticed,  the  constant  use  of  coup  de  soleil  for  sunstroke. 
This  is  the  more  excusable  because  Littre’s  is  the  only  dictionary 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  which  does  not  more  or  less  foster 
the  error.  The  real  French  equivalent  for  what  we  call  sun¬ 
stroke  is  insolation,  while  coup  de  soleil  is  properly  applied  to  all 
minor  illnesses  and  evils,  including  freckles,  w  hich  come  of  im¬ 
prudent  exposure  to  a  fierce  sun. 

M.  Amero,  both  in  his  French  Gibberish  and  its  companion 
pamphlet,  has  done  good  service ;  but  in  reading  his  productions 
it  is  impossible  not  to  be  reminded  of  the  hackneyed  “  Quis  custo- 
diet  ?  ”  For  instance,  the  author  of  French  Gibberish  gravely  asserts 
that,  “  both  in  England  and  France,  mothers  scolding  their  chil¬ 
dren  say,  in  a  burst  of  bad  temper,  ‘  You  are  a  vilain !  ’  (sic) 
‘  Vous  etes  un  vilain  !  ’  ”  It  is  perfectly  true  that  “  never  when 
applied  to  a  man  has  this  word  of  vilain  the  same  signification 
in  France  as  in  England.”  But  it  is  equally  true  that  the  spelling 
of  the  word  is  not  the  same  in  both  languages,  and  that  it  is  not 
a  term  commonly  applied  in  England  to  children  by  scolding 
mothers.  Other  mistakes,  such  as  spelling  delicate  “  delicat  ”  and 
clock  “  cloch  ”  may  possibly  be  printers’  errors,  although  we  quote 
them  from  a  second  edition. 

When  we  get  to  L'Anglomanie  dans  le  Franqais  we  find  M. 
Amdro  far  more  at  sea,  as  might  be  expected,  than  he  is  iu  French 
Gibberish ;  and  in  this  he  displays  that  amusing  confidence  in  his 
own  knowledge  which  is  generally  found  iu  company  with 
French  writers’  blunders  in  English  technicalities.  It  is 
only  fair  to  note  that,  on  the  whole,  M.  Amero  is  sin¬ 
gularly  accurate,  but  when  he  does  make  a  mistake, 
be  makes  it  very  thoroughly.  He  imagines,  for  instance,  that 
he  has  discovered  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  “  illustrate.” 
“  Les  termes  illustration,  illustrer,  ont  perdu,  dans  leur  transporta¬ 


tion  de  l’anglais  dans  le  franqais,  la  plus  grande  partie  de  leur 
signification.  Illustrer  ne  veut  pas  dire  dessiner,  orner,  ni  illus¬ 
tration  dessin.  ‘  Illustrer’ — to  illustrate — signifie  en  anglais 
cipliquer,  demontrer,  rendre  evident.  Le  dessinateur  n’est  pas  le 
seul  a  1  illustrer  ’ ;  l’auteur,  l’ecrivain,  le  mathematicien,  etc., 
illustrent — e’est-a-dire,  expliquent,  ddmontrent.  Le  titre  d’un  des 
premiers  en  date  des  journaux  a  gravures  de  l’Angleterre — The 
Illustrated  London  News — signifie  ‘  les  nouvelles  de  Londres 
expliqu^es.’  ”  A  more  characteristic  blunder,  which  in  its  mis¬ 
taken  ingenuity  may  rival  the  marvellous  performances  in  the 
same  line  of  M.  Victor  Hugo,  is  made  on  the  subject  of  foot-ball. 
M.  Amero  quotes  with  good-humoured  contempt  an  announce¬ 
ment  that  a  certain  French  school  has  started  a  foot¬ 
ball  club  in  order  to  naturalize  in  France  the  English 
game  of  football,  in  which  the  players  are  all  mounted  on  horse¬ 
back.  This,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  all  very  well ;  but  the  writer  was 
carried  away  by  the  overweening  confidence  in  his  knowledge  of 
foreign  ways  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  proceeded  to  plunge 
into  an  elaborate  explanation  of  the  mistake  made  in  the  passage 
which  he  quoted.  The  people  who  circulated  this  notice,  he  tells 
us,  had  confounded  the  gamo  of  football  with  that  of  La  Crosse. 
IIow,  he  justly  asks,  cau  football  be  played  on  horseback,  when  its 
very  name  shows  that  the  ball  has  to  be  impelled  by  the  foot  P 
But,  he  goes  on  to  say,  in  the  game  of  La  Crosse  the  players  do 
ride  on  horseback,  and  strike  the  ball  with  a  curved  stick 
or  crosse,  whence  the  title  of  the  game  is  derived.  Its  origin 
(and  here  M.  Amero  gives  a  striking  instance  of  the 
mixture  of  knowledge  and  ignorance  which  is  common  to 
Frenchmen  writing  of  foreign  things)  is  Canadian,  and 
the  English,  who  know  nothing  of  the  meaning  of  crosse, 
have  played  the  game  for  a  few  years  past  under  the  name 
of  lacrosse,  with  the  two  words  ruu  into  one.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  a  writer  who,  as  we  have  said,  is  for  the  most  part 
unusually  accurate,  and  who  has  evidently  taken  pains  with  his 
subject,  can  have  fallen  into  this  extraordinary  confusion  between 
polo  and  a  game  which,  for  all  practical  purposes,  is  as  yet  un¬ 
known  in  England. 

Iu  a  passage  which  he  quotes  from  a  French  newspaper  of  1875 
in  order  to  expose  a  verbal  inaccuracy,  M.  Amero  exhibits,  with 
evident  unconsciousness,  a  far  grosser  blunder,  to  give  it  no  worse 
name,  on  the  part  of  the  person  who,  as  he  justly  remarks,  ought 
to  be  called,  not  reporter,  but  rapporteur.  The  passage  gives  an 
account  of  a  boxing-match,  which,  translated,  runs  thus : — “  A 
spectator  sits  grimly,  watch  in  hand,  to  give  the  signal  for  each 
round  ;  another,  generally  a  neighbouring  tavern-keeper,  holds  the 
stakes.  The  two  brutes  (what  other  name  can  we  give  them  ?) 
stand  up  to  each  other ;  the  man  with  the  watch  cries  Times,  and 
the  fun  begins.  It  is  not  bad  sport  to  blacken,  and  even  to  blind 
your  adversary’s  eyes,  and  to  break  his  teeth ;  but  the  cream  of 
the  thing  is  to  knock  his  eye  out  of  its  socket  and  to  break  with 
one  blow  the  whole  frame  of  his  chest.  The  combatants  can  see  no 
more ;  but,  after  a  few  seconds  of  rest,  the  man  with  the  watch 
cries  Times,  and  the  two  men  are  again  put  up.  ‘  Bravo,  Tom  !  ’ 
‘  At  him,  Bill !  ’  cry  the  bystanders  ;  but  very  often  the  fighters 
are  so  far  gone  that  they  have  to  be  drenched  with  gin,  so  that 
they  may  go  ou  till  they  drop.  Then  the  one  who  cannot  respond 
at  all  to  the  cry  of  Times  is  declared  beaten.  If  he  is  killed,  the 
man  who  has  killed  him  gets  off  with  a  week’s  imprisonment.” 

M.  Amero ’s  comment  upon  this  wonderful  story  is  that  the  cry 
ought  to  be,  not  Times,  but  time.  So  far,  no  doubt,  he  is  right ; 
but  his  making  no  further  remark,  coupled  with  other  things  in 
his  pamphlet,  gives  a  curious  proof  that,  in  teaching  his  fellow- 
countrymen  how  to  talk  in  English  and  of  English  things,  he  is, 
after  all,  but  the  blind  leading  the  blind. 


REVIEWS. 


WHEELER’S  BRITISH  INDIA.* 

MR.  "WHEELER  tells  us  that  the  labour  spent  by  him  on  this 
volume  is  beyond  all  calculation.  We  readily  admit  that 
it  is  vexatious  to  ransack  departmental  records  covered  with  dust 
and  sometimes  falling  to  pieces,  to  turn  over  worm-eaten  bundles 
which  yield  no  results,  and  to  find  a  huge  gap  at  the  most 
interesting  passage  of  an  episode  which  brings  out  the  policy 
of  Hastings  or  illustrates  the  character  of  Olive.  And  we  gladly 
welcome  another  contribution  from  an  author  who  has  done  much 
to  make  Indian  subjects  endurable.  But  we  could  wish  that  as 
much  care  had  been  expended  in  elucidating  the  materials  when 
extracted  as  in  digging  out  the  original  mine.  Mr.  Wheeler’s 
plan  of  operations  doubtless  entitles  him  to  credit.  He  had 
some  years  ago  published  three  volumes  under  the  title  of 
Madras  in  the  Olden  Time.  From  this  work,  and  from  tho 
descriptions  of  early  travellers,  such  as  Mandelslo  and  Fryer, 
and  from  the  Calcutta  Records,  few  in  number  for  the  years 
previous  to  1756,  he  has  made  up  a  book  of  nearly  four  hundred 
pages,  which  may  bo  pronounced  suggestive,  interesting,  aud 
curious.  Unfortunately  his  editing  falls  short  of  the  standard 

*  Early  Records  of  British  India.  By  J.  Talboys  Wheeler,  late 
Assistant  Secretary  to'the  Government  of  India  in  the  Foreign  Depart¬ 
ment,  Author  of  a  “  History  of  India  from  the  Earliest  Ages,”  &c.  London : 
Triibner  &  Co.  1878. 
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which,  in  a  person  of  his  experience  and  opportunities,  might 
fairly  he  required.  Notes  are  given  which  are  not  wanted,  or 
which  throw  little  light  on  the  subject.  Difficult  and  obscure 
passages  are  quietly  passed  over.  In  some  instances  no  attempt  is 
made  to  reconcile  discrepancies  in  dates,  or  to  give  the  correct 
reading  of  obviously  absurd  names.  The  connecting  narrative  is 
■composed  in  short,  jerky,  and  snappish  sentences,  and  once  or  twice 
the  real  point  of  the  case  has  been  missed.  For  instance,  Governor 
Pitt  of  Madras,  in  Mr.  "Wheeler’s  language,  “  is  said  to  have  been 
the  grandfather  of  the  famous  Earl  of  Chatham,'’  as  if  the  point 
rested  on  a  questionable  tradition  regarding  a  Pharamond  or  a  Hengist. 
We  never  understood  that  as  to  William  Pitt’s  descent  and  parent¬ 
age  there  could  be  any  doubt.  Lord  Macaulay,  in  his  first  essay  on 
the  great  commoner,  says  that  the  Governor  of  Madras  brought 
back  the  celebrated  diamond,  purchased  estates  and  rotten  boroughs, 
and  was  member  for  Old  Sarum.  His  son  Robert  sat  for  the  same 
borough  and  also  for  Oakhampton.  This  latter  person  had  two 
sons,  of  whom  one  was  the  celebrated  William  Pitt.  Then 
Chandernagore  and  Chinsura  are  stated  to  be  both  about  twenty 
miles  from  Calcutta.  The  truth  is  that  they  are  passed  in  succession 
on  the  East  Indian  line  of  railway,  and  there  is  at  least  four  miles 
between  them.  Mr.  Wheeler  might  just  as  well  say  that  Rich¬ 
mond  and  Twickenham,  or  Willesden  and  Harrow,  were  at  the 
same  distance  from  town.  At  page  171  Mr.  Wheeler  says  that  some 
English  envoys  to  Delhi  in  the  year  1715  were  presented  with 
il  certain  nondescript  vestments  and  ornaments  called  seerpaws, 
culgees,  and  congers.”  Mr.  Wheeler’s  past  experience  in  the  Cal¬ 
cutta  Foreign  Office  might  have  enabled  him  to  ascertain  precisely 
the  meaning  of  at  least  two  of  these  terms.  The  “  seerpaw  ”  is  a 
sir-o-pa,  literally  a  garment  covering  the  person  from  head  to  foot. 
The  culgee  we  take  to  be  the  Turkish  word  or  Kalghi,  an 

aigrette  and  plume.  Of  the  third  we  are  not  so  certain,  but 

believe  it  to  be  $  fjt,  Kungura,  a  plume  on  a  helmet  or  an  orna- 
J 

ment  for  a  crown.  Oriental  terms  for  dress  may  sound  strange 
and  unfamiliar,  but  they  are  perfectly  susceptible  of  a  correct 
classification.  An  assertion  made  by  Captain  Hamilton  that  Surat 
is  400  miles  from  Benares,  is  allowed  to  pass  without  notice  or 
criticism.  Between  the  city  on  the  Taptee  and  the  Sacred  City 
on  the  Ganges,  there  must  be  at  least  eight  hundred  miles  of 
space.  That  four  lacks  of  rupees  should  be  given  as  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  50,000;.,  instead  of  40,000k,  is  of  course  a  mere  slip  of 
the  pen.  At  p.  323  we  meet,  in  the  diary  of  an  English  prisoner, 
with  the  following  bewildering  announcement.  His  Excellency — • 
meaning  the  Nawab  of  Bengal — hearing  of  the  advance  of  English 
troops,  was  so  despondent  that  he  “  had  not  eaten  for  three  days, 
nor  allowed  his  Nazir  to  be  beat.”  A  Nazir,  it  is  well  known,  is 
a  native  official,  an  inferior  sort  of  sheriff,  in  charge  of  processes, 
orders,  summonses,  and  so  forth ;  and  the  passage  quoted  literally 
means  that  his  Excellency,  when  in  a  fit  of  the  sulks,  was  in  the 
habit  of  recovering  his  temper  by  witnessing  the  chastisement  of 
one  of  his  own  staff,  either  to  soothe  his  own  feelings  or  to  pro¬ 
pitiate  the  Deity.  We  interpret  the  passage  by  supposing  that 
Nazir  has  been  erroneously  written  or  printed  for  “Nakarah,”  or 
the  drum,  which  Oriental  potentates,  from  the  Nawab  down  to  the 
Jemadar  of  a  police  boat,  are  in  the  habit  of  beating  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  especially  when  they  arrive  at  a  bazaar,  town, 
or  station.  In  the  next  page  there  is  a  confusion  of  dates, 
which  would  make  the  well-known  massacre  at  Patna  happen  on 
the  5  th  of  September.  The  real  date  is,  of  course,  as  is  shown 
in  the  very  next  page,  the  5^k  of  October,  1763.  From 
such  a  practised  writer  as  Mr.  Wheeler  we  should  never  have 
looked  for  such  sentences  as  the  following : — “  Neither  the  English 
at  Calcutta  nor  the  Directors  in  London  could  realise  their  real 
position.”  And  again  ;  “  the  population  of  Calcutta  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  is  involved  in  some  mystery.”  There 
was  no  more  mystery  about  Hindus  and  Mahommedans  in  the  last 
century  than  there  is,  has  been,  and  is  always  likely  to  be.  What 
is  meant  is,  that  there  is  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  census 
or  numbers,  especially  of  Asiatics  compared  with  Europeans. 
Towards  the  identification  of  names  of  places,  which  early  writers 
distorted  and  metamorphosed  at  pleasure,  Mr.  Wheeler  gives  us 
little  or  no  assistance.  He  placidly  allows  Captain  Hamilton  to 
write  of  such  places  along  the  Hooghly  as  Buffundri  and 
Trefindi,  Gorgatand  Cottrong.”  We  apprehend  Trefindi  to  be  meant 
for  Tribeni,  and  Cottrong  for  Satgaon,  a  few  miles  above  the  civil 
station  of  Hooghly ;  but  it  is  the  business  of  a  person  editing  old 
records  and  making  extracts  from  old  journals,  to  bring  modern 
and  local  research  to  bear  on  such  points.  A  little  trouble  and  a 
reference  to  old  maps  and  to  Mr.  Hunter  or  his  staff  of  compilers 
would  have  saved  these  pages  from  such  absurdities.  Buffundri 
may  perhaps  indicate  Baidyobatti,  a  large  bazaar  near  Serampore, 
and  Juanpardoa  in  the  same  extract  may  possibly  stand  for  Jaha- 
nabad  ;  but  this  last  is  a  mere  conjecture  which  we  are  driven  to 
make.  For  Governapore  should  be  read  everywhere  Govindpore. 
It  was  one  of  the  original  villages  out  of  which  Calcutta  was 
formed. 

Neglect  which  might  be  pardoned  in  a  young  writer,  without 
libraries  to  turn  to  or  friendly  critics  to  help  him,  cannot  be  over¬ 
looked  in  the  case  of  a  veteran  like  Mr.  Wheeler.  But  we  are 
far  from  implying  that  his  book  will  not  be  found  to  possess 
an  interest  which  nothing  can  impair.  The  accounts  of  early 
pioneers,  patronized  by  proud  Asiatic  potentates  in  whose  seats 
the  descendants  of  these  hardy  but  unconscious  English  mer¬ 
chants  were  shortly  to  sit ;  of  the  brawls  and  revels  of  early 


settlers  who  were  treated  like  naughty  schoolboys  for  absenting 
themselves  from  public  prayers,  and  for  being  out  after  dark  ;  of 
salaries  of  50/.  a  year,  which  the  Court  of  Directors  thought  ample 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  forerunners  of  the  Civil  Service ;  of 
svstems  of  barbarous  punishments  inherited  from  the  Moghuls  or 
even  imported  from  England  ;  of  dinners  that  were  given  at  the 
very  hottest  period  of  the  day,  followed  by  a  drive  and.  an  evening 
entertainment ;  and  of  the  diversions  to  which  our  ancestors  had 
recourse  in  the  intervals  of  shipping  valuable  consignments  to 
England,  will  never  be  tame  or  meaningless  to  those  who  have 
either  lived  and  worked  in  modern  India,  or  who  look  at  it  from 
England  without  the  spectacles  of  Mr.  Lowe.  We  make  no  doubt 
that  our  Anglo-Indian  forefathers  were  addicted  to  fishing  and 
fowling  on  the  tanks  and  rivers  of  Lower  Bengal,  and  that  they 
shot  plenty  of  snipe  and  teal.  But  we  much  doubt  if  they  ever 
“  angled  for  mangoe  fish.”  These  well-flavoured  and  delicate 
fish,  which  have  been  compared  to  whitebait,  though  the  latter 
are  smaller  in  size,  are  taken  in  nets  and  not  with  the  hook  and 
line. 

Mr.  Wheeler,  ranging  over  the  past,  thinks  that  the  time  has 
come  for  the  reprint  of  the  whole  story  of  the  Black  Hole  as  given 
by  one  of  the  survivors,  and  we  have  no  wish  to  curtail  the 
space  given  up  to  Mr.  Holwell’s  thrilling  narrative  of  his 
sufferings.  The  site  of  the  old  Fort  of  Calcutta,  of  which  a 
drawing  is  now  before  us,  is  occupied  by  the  modern  Custom 
House,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  brickwork  of  the  original  build¬ 
ing  is,  or  was,  to  be  seen  inside  the  Customs’  premises  a  very  few 
years  ago.  One  lady,  Mrs.  Carey,  survived  the  horrors  of  that 
night.  Of  the  total  of  twenty-three  who  came  out,  ghastly  and 
nearly  dead,  eleven  were  English  gentlemen  and  the  remainder 
English  and  native  soldiers.  Mr.  Wheeler  does  not  mention  that, 
for  many  years  after  the  event,  the  names  of  the  sufferers  were 
recorded  on  a  pillar  or  obelisk  which  stood  in  the  north-western 
corner  of  Tank  Square,  now  Dalhousie  Square,  nearly  opposite  the 
site  once  that  of  Messrs.  Cockerell  &  Co.,  to  which  has  succeeded 
a  large  local  bank.  The  existence  of  this  memorial  was  deemed 
objectionable,  and,  in  some  alterations  effected  about  the  year 
1820  or  so,  an  opportunity  was  taken  to  remove  it.  This  gave 
rise  to  a  curiosity  in  literature.  About  the  year  1846-7  Mrs. 
Ida  Pfeiffer  took  Calcutta  as  part  of  her  grand  tour  round  the 
world,  and,  in  her  account  of  this  city,  described,  as  existing,  the 
pillar  just  referred  to,  which  we  have  shown  was  pulled  down  a 
quarter  of  a  century  before.  The  only  explanation  possible  is  that 
the  writer  thought  it  indispensable  to  give  details  of  the  one  event 
connected  with  Calcutta  which  Englishmen  never  forget,  found 
nothing  about  it  in  her  own  notes  (and  no  wonder)  and  relied 
on  some  old  gazetteer  or  traveller’s  account  without  stopping  to 
inquire  if  things  had  changed.  Any  one  will  see  how,  if  the  dates 
and  facts  of  Mrs.  Pfeiffer's  visit  were  less  clear,  the  insertion  of 
such  an  error  might  in  a  remote  future  give  birth  to  an  endless 
literary  controversy.  The  Patna  massacre,  which  in  deliberate 
atrocity  surpassed  the  Black  Hole,  is  treated  of  less  fully  than  it 
deserves,  and  Mr.  Wheeler  omits  mention  of  the  fact  that  the 
ruffian  who  carried  out  the  Nawab’s  order,  Sombre,  Somru,  or 
Reinhardt,  is  linked  to  our  own  times  by  his  subsequent  connexion 
with  the  celebrated  Begum  of  Sirrdhana. 

On  the  system  known  as  that  of  the  Dustucks,  Mr.  Wheeler 
adduces  some  significant  facts.  When  the  English  were  entirely 
devoted  to  trade,  and  even  when  they  were  hesitating  between 
commerce  and  Empire,  an  arrangement  was  made  with  the 
Nawab  that  every  boat  which  could  show  the  Company's 
flag  and  the  Company’s  permit,  should  carry  goods  in  the 
interior  duty  free.  This  privilege,  intended  at  first  to  facilitate 
the  development  of  internal  trade,  ended  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  oppressive  and  gigantic  monopoly.  The  Englishmen 
employed  native  agents,  and  these  latter  defied  the  officers  of  the 
Nawab,  compelled  ryots  and  merchants  to  part  with  country 
products  for  a  fourth  part  of  their  real  value,  and  became  enor¬ 
mously  rich.  This  led  to  recriminations  by  the  Nawab,  to  a  long 
discussion  by  the  Council  at  Calcutta,  and  to  a  reference  home. 
The  gist  of  the  case  was  this.  The  Nawab  was  not  unwilling  to 
let  thij  Company’s  goods  pass  free,  but  he  strongly  objected  to  any 
similar  exemption  in  favour  of  the  covenanted  servants  of  the 
Company  trading  on  their  own  account,  and  still  more  to  the  in¬ 
clusion  within  the  charmed  circle  of  native  agents,  and  what  were 
termed,  in  the  language  of  the  time,  free  merchants — that  is,  inde¬ 
pendent  Englishmen.  The  Court  of  Directors  saw  the  grievance 
in  its  proper  light,  and  decided  that  exemption  from  customs 
should  be  reserved  for  their  own  export  and  import  trade  ;  adding, 
as  a  concession,  that  their  own  servants  when  of  five  years’ 
standing,  might  enjoy  for  themselves  a  privilege  which  they  had 
obtained  by  long  usage  and  through  the  connivance  of  the  Board 
at  Calcutta.  Mr.  Wheeler  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  this  last 
question  did  not  affect  the  Nawab ;  but  it  surely  concerned  the 
Mahommedan  ruler  of  the  country  whether  his  bazaars  and  marts 
should  be  open  only  to  the  fleets  of  the  Company,  or  to  the  boats 
of  private  individuals  equipped  under  a  partnership,  in  which  a 
native  gave  his  money,  his  knowledge,  and  his  local  experience,  and 
ayoung  factor  or  juniormerchanteondesceudedto  give  the  protection 
of  his  position  and  name.  All  the  stories  of  huge  fortunes  acquired 
in  the  East  owe  their  origin,  in  the  main,  to  this  permission  to 
trade  duty  free  in  the  interior,  granted  to  the  servants  of  the 
Company.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  State  monopoly  in  which  the  officials 
were  permitted  to  share.  And  we  think  Mr.  Wheeler  somewhat 
misapprehends  its  import  and  significance  on  the  very  times  which 
he  has  undertaken  to  illustrate,  when  he  calls  this  “  a  paltry  dis- 
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pute  between  master  and  servant  with  which  history  has  nothing 
to  do.”  Mr.  Wheeler  in  this  work  has  chosen  the  bypaths  of 
history.  The  whole  system  of  the  dustuks  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  sign-posts  along  those  neglected  ways. 

Mr.  Wheeler  passes  somewhat  lightly  over  two  mutinies  which 
it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Lord  Clive  to  quell,  though  he  gives  credit 
to  him  for  the  energy  and  vigour  with  which  he  met  separate 
combinations  of  civilians  and  military  men,  who  would  have 
made  all  good  government  impossible.  Young  writers  wanted  to 
fill  important  posts  in  which  they  did  nothing,  and  the  officers  of 
the  army  had  determined  on  throwing  up  their  commissions 
unless  they  'ware  allowed  double  batta.  Clive  called  up  men 
for  both  services  from  his  old  Presidency,  accepted  resignations  of 
all  commissions,  arrested  some  officers  and  shipped  them  off  to 
England,  and  put  down  an  opposition  far  more  formidable  than  that 
of  the  levies  which  he  had  scattered  at  Plassy.  From  a  minute  by 
Lord  Clive  readers  will  learn  with  some  surprise  that  he  contem¬ 
plated  remaining  in  quiet  possession  of  Bengal,  and  that  he  was 
wholly  averse  to  foreign  expeditions  or  wars  of  conquest  in  other 
parts  of  India.  To  Mr.  Verelst,  who  was  the  first  to  see  that  the 
Company  had  now  succeeded  to  other  duties  than  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  valuable  cargoes  to  Europe,  Mr.  Wheeler  does  full  justice. 
A  Governor  who  could  sketch  the  framework  of  a  regular  adminis¬ 
tration  ;  who  recorded  that  it  was  a  paradox  to  hold  vast 
possessions,  and  yet  to  act  as  mere  merchants  with  whom  gaiu  was 
the  first  principle;  who  saw  that  the  British  Government  could 
only  be  built  up  on  the  affections  of  the  people,  was  really  in 
advance  of  his  time,  and  was  the  not  unworthy  forerunner  of  Corn¬ 
wallis  and  Bentinck. 

We  trust  that  the  author  will  continue  his  researches  amongst 
the  archives  of  Calcutta,  and  we  would  suggest  to  him  that  a 
selection  from  the  less  known  Minutes  of  Warren  Hastings  would 
form  an  admirable  nucleus  for  his  second  volume.  The  public 
would  then  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  weight  of  that 
pen  against  which  Rhilip  Francis  acknowledged,  “  with  sullen  and 
resentful  candour,  that  there  was  no  contending.”  And  an  in¬ 
spection  oi  the  Indian  Minutes  of  Francis  himself  might  even  shed 
a  light  on  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  “  Junius.”  It  would 
be  strange  if  Francis,  when  opposed  to  such  a  worthy  antagonist, 
were  not  found  writing  in  his  best  and  most  forcible  style.  With 
all  our  criticisms  we  can  recommend  this  volume  to  the  public,  and 
we  shall  look  forward  to  a  second  instalment  which  shall  bring 
down  the  social  and  political  state  of  India  to  the  date  when,  in 
the  words  of  Colonel  Mannering’s  servant,  Company’s  generals 
“  relieved  Cuddieburn,  and  defended  Chiugalore,  and  defeated  the 
great  Mahratta  Chief,  Ram  Jolli  Bundleman.” 


THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS.* 

DR.  MUNK,  in  his  preface  to  the  new  edition  of  this  valuable 
work,  apologizes  for  the  monotony  inevitable  in  a  long  series 
of  short  biographies  of  men  for  the  most  part  educated  alike,  and 
practising  a  profession  whose  duties  are  hidden  in  domestic  privacy. 
No  excuse  was  needed.  The  volumes  not  only  make  a  most  useful 
reference  book,  but  are  full  of  all  sorts  of  interesting  details 
revealing  the  professional  characteristics  of  the  past  three  cen¬ 
turies. 

When  the  College  was  founded  in  Warwick  Lane  in  1518  by 
Henry  VIII.,  at  the  instance  of  Thomas  Linacre,  the  long-standing 
connexion  between  medicine  and  theology  had  not  yet  ceased, 
and  many  of  the  early  physicians  on  Dr.  Munk's  register  were 
in  holy  orders.  John  Chambre,  who  is  named  first  in  the 
letters  patent  constituting  the  College,  was  a  priest  before 
he  graduated  in  physic  at  Padua,  and  bis  medical  fame  and 
his  advancement  in  the  Church  went  on  together.  While  he 
was  King  Henry’s  physician  he  was  also  Archdeacon  of  Meath 
and  Dean  of  the  Collegiate  Chapel  of  St.  Stephen’s,  Westminster, 
which  he  rebuilt  at  an  expense  of  1 1,000  marks.  Linacre  was  not 
ordained  till  he  was  nearly  fifty,  and  was  already  celebrated  in 
medicine  ;  but  he  made  up  for  his  tardiness  in  qualifying  for  a 
pluralist.  Rectories,  canonries,  and  precentorships  were  heaped 
upon  him  in  rapid  succession.  Dr.  Munk  finds  it  hard  to  divine  why 
Linacre  should  have  accepted  preferment  which  he  so  instantane¬ 
ously  resigned.  He  resolves  his  own  perplexity  a  few  lines  after 
he  has  expressed  it.  The  solution  obviously  is  that  bishops  in 
those  dav's  connived  at  surrenders  of  benefices  on  the  condition  that 
the  new  incumbent  granted  a  pension  to  his  predecessor.  Thus 
the  King  and  his  nobles  found  an  easy  way  of  rewarding  a  physician 
at  the  cost  of  what,  though  no  burden  to  themselves,  had  a  clear 
money  value  to  him.  By  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  custom  had 
ceased  for  physicians  to  take  orders,  but  they  still  studied  theology. 
Theodore  Goulston,  a  distinguished  physician  in  the  reign  of  the  first 
James,  is  described  as  “  an  excellent  Latinist  and  noted  Grecian, 
but  better  for  theology.”  Sir  Simon  Baskerville,  “  the  Rich,” 
about  the  same  period  showed  his  clerical  predilections  more 
unequivocally  than  Linacre  and  Warner.  “  He  would  never  take 
a  fee  of  an  orthodox  minister  under  a  dean.”  In  the  next  hundred 
years  the  association  of  the  two  faculties  of  theology  and  divinity 
had  grown  obsolete;  but  Dr.  Munk  records  that  in  1729  Dr. 
William  Stukeley  was  at  once  an  active  Fellow  of  the  College 
of  Thysicians  and  Rector  of  St.  George’s,  Queen  Square,  while 
Dr.  John  Jebb,  fifty  years  later,  was  equally  active  as  a  theologian 
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and  a  medical  practitioner;  Sir  Francis  Milman,  Dean  Milman’s 
father,  was  a  Bachelor  of  Divinity  before  he  gained  celebrity  in 
medicine  ;  and  Wesley’s  physician,  John  Whitehead,  both  attended 
his  master’s  deathbed  and  preached  his  funeral  sermon. 

The  close  connexion  between  the  Church  and  medicine  which 
was  maintained  through  the  Universities  had  one  advantage, 
that  it  stamped  at  least  three  centuries  of  physicians  with  an 
intense  affection  for  classical  scholarship.  Physicians,  we  fear,  like 
barristers  and  members  of  Parliament,  no  longer  have  the  Latin 
poets  and  Euripides  on  their  tongues  ;  but  in  old  times  to  say  of  a 
man  that  he  was  a  learned  physician  was  much  the  same  as  to  say 
that  he  was  a  good  Latinist.  At  all  events,  Linacre’s  contemporaries 
could  not  decide  whether  he  were  a  better  Latinist  or  Grecian,  a 
better  grammarian  or  physician.  The  only  reproach  against  him 
was  that  he  loved  Quintilian  overmuch,  and  was  not  Ciceronian 
enough  in  style  to  pleaseSir  JohnCheke.  The  greatdisciple  of  Galen, 
Dr.  Caius,  was  a  profound  classical  scholar,  and  did  what  in  him 
lay  to  persuade  his  fellow-countrymen  to  adopt  the  Italian  way  of 
pronouncing  Latin  and  the  modern  Greek  mode  of  pronouncing 
ancient  Greek.  Dr.  Christopher  Johnson,  in  1560,  was  at  once  a 
leading  physician  in  Winchester  and  Head-Master  of  Winchester 
School.  The  illustrious  William  Harvey  was  accustomed  to  read 
Virgil  in  a  transport  of  admiration,  though  he  exhibited  his  enthu¬ 
siasm,  according  to  his  biographer  Aiken,  in  the  ambiguous  fashion 
of  “  throwing  the  book  from  him  with  exclamations.”  Sir  Charles 
Scarbrough,  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  had  a 
costly  collection  of  scarce  Greek  classics,  besides  his  incomparable 
mathematical  library.  Richard  Mead  was  a  generous  patron  of 
scholars,  and  collected  with  enthusiasm  Greek  and  Latin  manu¬ 
scripts.  Sir  William  Browne,  the  donor  of  the  Browne  medals  at 
Cambridge,  ordered  that  his  life  companion  and  solace,  his  pocket 
Elzevir  Horace,  should  be  deposited  in  his  grave  on  his  coffin.  The 
successor  to  much  of  Dr.  Mead's  practice,  Anthony  Askew,  the  friend 
ofParr  and  Sir  William  Jones,  was  a  mighty  bibliomaniac,  and  had 
prepared  elaborate  commentaries  on  /Escliylus.  Samuel  Musgrave, 
in  the  same  Georgian  period,  was  less  successful  as  a  physician,  but 
yet  more  celebrated  as  a  scholar  for  his  edition  of  Euripides, 
whom  he  adored.  Sir  Henry  Halford,  in  whose  presidency  the 
College  migrated  from  Warwick  Lane  to  Pall  Mall  East,  composed 
a  volume  of  elegant  Latin  verse  during  his  daily  rounds  of  medical 
visits.  Ilenrv  Southey,  the  poet’s  brother,  spoke  Latin  with 
fluency,  and  was  never  without  Horace,  Virgil,  or  Pliny’s  Letters 
in  hi3  pocket.  Dr.  Charles  Bad  ham’s  translation  of  Juvenal 
jet  maintains  its  place  among  renderings  of  the  satirist.  The 
scholarly  tastes  of  English  physicians  doubtless  had  their  original 
impulse  from  the  intimate  connexion  of  the  Universities,  through 
their  medical  faculty,  with  the  medical  profession.  It  is,  however, 
amusing  to  find  that  the  College  of  Physicians  had,  at  a  very  early 
period  of  its  history,  to  take  measures  for  compelling  Oxford  to 
rescind  for  want  of  scholarship  a  medical  degree  to  which  it  had 
admitted  in  Queen’s  Mary’s  reign  a  certain  coppersmith  who  declined 
corpus  “  hie  hac  et  hoc  corpus,  accusativo  corporem .”  “  Egregius,” 

exclaimed  the  College,  “  certe  ex  universitate  medicus  cui  humana 
vita  committeretur.”  We  will  not  suspect  that  any  English 
physician  of  the  present  College  would  make  the  accusative  of 
corpus  corporem.  But  many,  at  any  rate,  of  the  patients  of  so 
extraordinary  an  offender  would  fail  to  see  any  immediate  peril  to 
their  lives  in  such  ignorance,  however  terrible. 

Not  till  nearly  a  century  after  the  foundation  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  do  we  find  satisfactory  evidence  that  its  members  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  understand  that  the  classical  poets,  and  even  Aristotle  and 
Galen  himself,  could  not  dispense  them  from  examining  nature 
experimentally.  Great  men  like  Dr.  Caius  tried  to  introduce  the 
study  of  practical  anatomy  so  early  as  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century ;  but  English  physicians,  for  the  most  part,  learnt  from 
books  the  peculiarities  of  the  human  frame.  The  best  remedy  that 
a  concourse  of  physicians,  ehirurgeons,  and  apothecaries  could  pro¬ 
pose  for  the  case  of  King  James’s  eldest  son,  Prince  Henry,  when 
dying,  was  “  a  cock  cloven  bj’  the  back  and  applyed  to  the  soles  of 
his  feet.”  Physicians  a3  late  as  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
were  not  alwajs  above  belief  in  the  Rosicrucian  mj'steries ;  and 
just  as  several  physicians  of  repute  in  the  eighteenth  century  re¬ 
sisted  vaccination,  so  they  who  had  studied  in  France  in  the 
earlier  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  repudiated  as  an  absurdity 
Harvey’s  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  For  the  most 
part,  however,  that  doctrine  was  accepted  as  a  canon  in  every 
medical  school,  and  it  revolutionized  medical  science  in  England 
as  elsewhere.  English  physicians  have  always  been  favourably 
known  for  their  preference  of  observation  of  the  individual  case 
to  mere  theory.  The  author  of  Religio  Medici,  Sir  Thomas 
Brown,  declared  that  “  secretum  roedicorum  est  judicium.” 
Radcliffe,  in  Queen  Anne’s  reign,  boasted  that  a  few  phials, 
a  skeleton,  and  a  herbal  constituted  his  library.  David 
Pitcairn,  a  leading  phj'sician  at  the  close  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century,  taught  that  the  last  result  of  a  physician’s 
experience  is  that  he.  should  “know  when  to  do  nothing,  but 
quietly  wait  and  allow  nature  and  time  to  have  fair  play  in 
checking  the  progress  of  disease.”  Dr.  Baillie’s  publication  in 
1793  of  his  work  on  morbid  anatomy  opened  up  a  fruitful  field  of 
research.  Dr.  William  Prout,  who  died  in  1850,  led  the  way, 
writes  Dr.  Munk,  “to  that  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
functions  of  life  through  the  instrumentality  of  chemistry  which 
has  been  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  preseut  century.” 

“  The  Roll  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  ”  records  some 
important  medical  discoveries.  A  history,  however,  such  as  Dr. 
Munk’s,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  would  probably  be  a 
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good  deal  richer  than  this  in  specific  professional  discoveries. 
Physicians  would  seem,  from  the  present  work,  to  have  applied 
their  intelligence  more  fruitfully  in  the  field  of  science  generally 
than  in  their  own  department  of  it.  Gilbert,  in  publishing  his 
work  on  the  magnet  about  1593,.  became,  according  to  Mr. 
Hallam,  “  at  once  the  father  of  experimental  philosophy  in  this 
island.”  Dr.  Goddard,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  made  the  first  telescope  ever  constructed  in  England. 
Sir  "William  Petty  was  not  specially  distinguished  in  medicine, 
though  he  restored  a  woman  who  had  been  unjustly  hanged  at 
Oxford  ;  but  his  restless  brain  hovered  over  almost  every  problem  of 
mechanics  which  modern  ingenuity  has  solved.  Sir  Hans  Slo-ane 
spread  an  enthusiasm  for  botany  by  the  collection  which  he 
brought  from  Jamaica.  Another  physician,  Daniel  Bridges, 
earned  popular  gratitude  by  showing,  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  how  to  convert  spermaceti  into  candles.  His  servant 
stole  the  secret,  and  became  rich.  Nathaniel  Hulrne  anticipated 
modem  sanitary  science  by  teaching,  in  1807,  that  the  interior  of 
a  church  is  for  the  living,  and  not  for  the  dead.  Sir  W  illiam 
Whitson,  in  1745,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  electricity,  a  principle 
so  little  understood  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  probably  showed 
as  much  courage  in  taking  a  shock  at  Sir  W  illiam  s  house  in 
Aldersgate  Street  with  the  point  of  his  Culloden  sword,  as  in 
fighting  the  battle  itself.  Dr.  Wollaston,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  discovered  the  malleability  of  platinum,  and 
anticipated  the  atomic  theory,  though  he  lost  the  glory  from 
his  excessive  fear  of  the  reproach  of  failure.  Dr.  Thomas  Toung, 

“  the  marvel  of  his  age,”  by  his  researches  in  1801-3  led  up  to  the 
undulatory  theory  of  fight,  while  he  amused  his  leisure  with 
contributions  towards  deciphering  the  Rosetta  stone.  Dr. 
Paris  invented  the  safety-bar,  second  only  in  utility  to  Davy  s 
safety-lamp.  Dr.  Neil  Arnott  threw  a  flood  of  fight  on  sanitary 
science,  refusing  to  patent  any  of  his  inventions  lest  mankind 
should  be  hindered  in  benefiting  by  them.  How  far  sanitary  science 
had  in  old  times  been  neglected  by  physicians  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Munk  in  his  fife  ot  Dr.  Richard 
Budd,  that  the  eighteenth  century  was  nearly  at  an  end  before 
potatoes  were  made  part  of  the  diet  of  the  Christ  s  Hospital  boys, 
and  that  the  Physician-General  to  the  Army,  Sir  Lucas  Pepys, 
who  had  directed  the  whole  medical  administration  of  the  army 
for  fifteen  years,  refused  to  go  to  WTalcheren  to  report  on  the  sick¬ 
ness  of  the  troops,  on  the  plea  that  he  was  “  not  acquainted  with 
the  diseases  of  soldiers  in  camp  or  in  quarters.  ” 

Dr.  W ollaston  gained  30,000/.  by  his  discovery  of  the  mallea¬ 
bility  of  platinum  ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  the  wealthy  physicians 
are  not  to  be  found  among  the  philosophers.  Harvey,  who,  though 
munificent  in  his  gifts  while  living,  left  20,000 /.  at  his  death,  is 
only  an  apparent  exception,  for  he  basked  in  Court  favour  and  had  a 
great  practice.  Dr.  Radcliffe  left  50,000/.  to  Oxford,  besides  en¬ 
dowing  richlv  other  foundations.  Dr.  Cockburn,  in  I729j  married 
an  eai'l’s  daughter,  and  gave  her  a  jointure  of  50,000/.  Dr.  Mead  s 
and  Dr.  Fothergill’s  professional  receipts  during  the  same  period  for 
several  years  averaged  six  or  seven  thousand  pounds.  Also  in  the 
same  generation,  Dr.  Bamber’s  earnings  bought  the  considerable 
Essex  estate  which  a  descendant  carried  into  the  family  of  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury.  Dr.  Baillie’s  income  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury  for  many  years  reached  10,000/.  Dr.  Battie  founded  scholar¬ 
ships,  and  left  100,000/.  in  1776.  Dr.  Munk  shows  befitting 
admiration  for  the  accumulating  powers  of  Dr.  James  Blundell, 
who  had  died  between  the  printing  of  the  text  of  these  volumes 
and  the  preface.  No  physician  had  ever  before  left  personalty 
sworn  under  350,000/.  But  the  great  physicians  even  long  ago 
lived  familiarly  with  kings  and  nobles.  They  were  as  well  accepted 
socially  in  the  centuries  when  they  lived  in  Aldersgate  Street  and 
Hatton  Garden  and  St.  Mary-le-Bow  as  now  that  they  have  annexed 
May  Fair  and  Harley  and  Wimpole  Streets.  While  science  was  still 
young  in  England,  and  had  begun  to  fascinate  minds  with  visions  of 
a  boundless  future,  men  like  the  Duke  of  Richmond  early  in  the 
eighteenth  centurv,  and  the  famous  Marquess  of  Dorchester  in  the 
middle  of  the  preceding  century,  sought  the  fellowship  of  the 
College  of  Physicians.  The  latter  precedent  is  perhaps  not  entirely 
a  happy  one ;  for  Lord  Dorchester  died  of  a  specific  of  his  own 
invention.  But  so  have  many  persons  who  were  never  entitled  to 
bear  the  title  of  “  M.D.”  At  times  a  physician's  influence  may 
have  been  ill  employed.  Thus  King  Charles  II. ’s  physician,  Sir 
Alexander  Fraizer, “obtained  by  a  gross  misuse  of  royal  favour  the 
flogging  of  the  bailiffs  who  had.  arrested  him  for  a  debt  and  the 
imprisonment  of  the  justice  of  the  peace  who  had  given  them  autho¬ 
rity.  Far  more  generally,  however,  the  Court  interest  of  famous 
physicians  was  exerted  honourably.  Dr.  Mead,  a  devoted 
Whig,  is  recorded  to  have  refused  even  to  prescribe  for  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  until  so  bigoted  a  Tory  partisan  as  Dr.  Friend  was 
released  from  what  Mead  regarded  as  an  unjust  imprisonment. 
Physicians,  like  other  men,  have  their  special  political  sympathies  ; 
but  more  than  any  other  profession  that  of  medicine  has  no  poli¬ 
tics.  At  the  very  dawn,  however,  of  the  profession  in  England, 
religion  made  politicians  even  of  physicians.  The  Romanism  of  Dr. 
Caius  made  him  suspected  at  the  Court  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
Caius  College  chapel  was  despoiled  by  Lord  Burleigh  s  order  of 
“  much  popishe  trumpery,”  which  he  had  there  concealed.  Some¬ 
what  later  another  celebrated  Roman  Catholic  physician,  Atslowe, 
was  imprisoned  for  plotting  the  escape  of  Mary  Stuart,  and  “  was 
racked  twice  almost  to  death  in  the  Tower,  about  the  Earl  of 
Arundell  his  matters  and  intention  to  depart  England.  For  the 
very  different  offence  of  libelling  the  Bishops,  John  Bastwick  was 
first  fined  1,000/.,  and  debarred  from  practice  by  the  College  of 


Physicians  and  its  then  docile  Fellows.  On  repeating  the  offence 
he  was  condemned  to  lose  his  ears  spite  of  his  appeal : — “  My  good 
lords,  what !  will  you  cut  off  a  scholar’s  ears,  will  you  cut  off  a 
doctor  of  physic’s  ears,  able  to  cure  lords,  peers,  kings,  and  emperors ! 
Will  you  make  curs  of  Christians,  my  lords !  Will  you  cut  off  a 
Catholic  apostolic,  a  Roman’s  ears  1”  When  other  times  came  round, 
he  had  his  triumphal  return  to  London,  and  the  College  with  equal 
zeal  restored  his  licence,  though  not  his  ears;  but  the  5,000/.  voted 
him  out  of  Laud’s  estates  was  never  paid  him.  Dr.  Thomas  \\  illis 
was  as  upright  a  Cavalier  as  Sydenham,  “  the  British  Hippocrates, 
was  a  Commonwealth  man.  He  had  borne  arms  for  King 
Charles,  as  Sydenham  had  served  in  the  army  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  on  the  Restoration  he  became  the  Duke  of  York’s 
physician.  This  post  he  lost  through  the  candour  with  which 
he  predicted  that  James’s  sons  bore  the  seeds  of  fatal  disease  from 
the  faults  of  their  father's  life.  The  politics  of  Radcliffe  and  Garth 
and  Arbuthnot  are  part  of  the  literary  history  of  Queen  Anne's  reign. 
But  the  Tory  Radcliffe,  from  native  peevishness,  treated  Whig 
William  and  Tory  Anne  with  impartial  frankness.  In  1699  King 
William  consulted  him  on  a  swelling  in  his  ankles.  “  Wrhat  think 
you  of  these  P  ”  asked  the  King.  “  Why,  truly,”  replied  Radcliffe, 
“  I  would  not  have  your  Majesty’s  two  legs  for  your  three 
kingdoms.”  When  Anne  was  still  Princess  he  replied  to  a 
summons  to  attend  her  that  “her  ailments  were  nothing  but 
vapours.”  In  his  retirement  he  was  again  sent  for  when  the  Queen 
was  dying.  His  answer  was  that  “  he  had  taken  physic  and  could 
not  come.” 

The  profession  has  had  its  fair  share  of  eccentric  geniuses 
like  Radcliffe.  In  more  than  one  instance  Dr.  Munk  unkindly 
passes  on  with  a  mere  hint  at  their  peculiarities,  as  in  the  bio¬ 
graphies  of  Dr.  Battie  and  Dr.  Glynn.  The  latter  was  one  of  the 
numerous  physicians  who  have  understood  their  patients  better 
than  themselves.  Once,  being  ill,  he  sent  for  a  neighbour  physician 
to  attend  him,  enjoining  that  he  should  be  given  none  of  “that 
vile  dung  opium.”  On  his  recovery  he  asked  if  opium  had  been 
given  him.  “  If  it  had  not  been,”  was  the  answer,  “  you  would  not 
have  been  here  to  ask  the  question.’  What  must  be  thought  of 
the  diet  of  Dr.  Fordyce,  who  died  in  1802?  “He  had  satisfied 
himself  that  man  eats  far  oftener  than  nature  requires.  He  dined 
every  day  for  more  than  twenty  years  at  Dolly’s  chop-house  in 
Paternoster  Row.  At  four  o’clock  the  Doctor  regularly  took  his 
seat  at  a  table  always  reserved  for  him,  on  which  were  placed  a 
silver  tankard  of  strong  ale,  a  bottle  of  port  wine,  and  a  quarter  of 
a  pint  of  brandy.  The  moment  the  waiter  announced  him  the 
cook  put  a  pound  and  a  half  of  rumpsteak  on  the  gridiron,  and  on 
the  table  some  delicate  trifle  as  a  bonne  bouche  to  serve  until  the 
steak  was  ready.  This  was  sometimes  half  a  boiled  chicken,  some¬ 
times  a  plate  of  fish.  When  he  had  eaten  this  he  took  one  glass  of 
brandy,  and  then  proceeded  to  devour  his  steak.  WThen  he  had 
finished  his  meat  he  took  the  remainder  of  his  brandy,  having 
during  dinner  drunk  the  tankard  of  ale,  and  afterwards  the  bottle 
of  port.  He  thus  spent  one  hour  and  a  half  of  his  time, 
and  then  returned  to  his  house  in  Essex  Street.  He  made 
no  other  meal  until  his  return  next  day  at  four  o’clock  to 
Dolly’s.”  Alas !  this  noble  regimen  was  followed  by  years  of 
torturing  gout !  Such  a  diet,  however,  is  scarcely  stranger  than 
Dr.  John  Ash’s  administration  to  himself  of  a  course  of  Euclid  as 
a  cure  for  a  fit  of  lunacy.  “  After  a  separation  from  his  family  of 
some  months  he  was  advised  to  resume  the  study  of  Euclid,  to 
which  he  had  occasionally  dropped  hints  of  his  partiality.  He  did 
resume  it  with  the  happiest  effect,  and  recovered  at  length  so 
entirely  as  to  be  able  to  recommence  practice  in  London.”  Mr. 
Spottiswoode  might  have  added  this  remarkable  case  to  his 
proof  of  the  virtues  of  geometry  of  three  dimensions ;  but  Dr. 
Ash  ought  to  have  taken  his  geometry  neat,  and  not  in  the  dis¬ 
guise  of  Euclid. 

The  thread  on  which  Dr.  Munk’s  very  accurate  and  often  very 
interesting  biographies  are  strung  is  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians.  But  it  must  be  owned  that  that  institution  does  not 
make  its  personality  very  apparent,  in  spite  of  the  frequent  records 
that  this  physician  was  a  Censor  of  the  College  and  that  a  Presi¬ 
dent.  The  College  of  Physicians  either  is  very  much  less  of  an 
entity  than  a  college  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  it  is  very  secret 
in  its  procedure.  Yet  we  learn  from  these  volumes  enough  to 
prove  that,  though  Linacre’s  chief  desire  was  doubtless  to 
encourage  the  mutual  communication  of  knowledge  by  his 
foundation,  it  fought  as  vigorously  for  its  special  monopolies 
as  any  trading  guild.  Dr.  Caius  in  Elizabeth  s  reign  successfully 
battled  against  the  audacious  claim  of  the  surgeons  to  administer 
inward  remedies  in  sciatica  or  any  kind  of  ulcer  or  wound.  Dr. 
Christopher  Langton  was  “  for  his  incontinency  carted  through 
London  in  ridiculous  attire  ” ;  but  the  College  lays  much  more 
stress  on  the  grounds  for  expelling  him  afforded  in  1558  by  his  con¬ 
troversies  with  other  physicians  when  visiting  the  sick.  Dr. 
Chamberlen  was  expelled  in  1659  “  for  repeated  acts  of  contumacy.” 
The  worst  was  probably  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  obtain  from  the 
Crown,  against  the  wish  of  the  College,  authority  to  organize  female 
midwives  in  a  company.  We  are  glad  to  learn  from  Dr.  Munk 
that  no  foundation  can  be  discovered  for  the  reported  attempt  of 
the  Fellows  to  banish  Sydenham  from  the  College.  But  the  tierce 
contest  between  the  Fellows  and  the  Licentiates  in  1766-7,  when 
the  Licentiates  twice  attempted,  and  once  successfully,  to  storm 
the  College  by  force  of  smiths’  hammers,  points  to  anxiety  on  the 
part  of  the  Fellows  for  privileges  rather  than  for  principles.  Dr. 
Munk’s  volumes  betray  also  the  existence  of  a  certain  chronic 
jealousy  between  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  the  College.  On  the 
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other  hand,  the  College  showed  becoming  generosity  and  courage 
in  insisting  on  its  right  against  the  apothecaries  to  furnish  the 
poor  with  medicine  at  prime  cost  from  the  College  dispensary. 
Many  of  the  Fellows  quailed  before  the  wrath  of  the  apothecaries, 
on  whose  recommendation  they  depended,  and  desired  to  close 
the  dispensary ;  but  Garth’s  famous  poem  won  the  day,  and  the 
College  held  by  its  first  decision.  The  College  might,  perhaps,  with 
advantage  have  made  its  personality  more  conspicuous.  Such, 
however,  as  it  is,  its  office  has  been  absolutely  indispen¬ 
sable.  It  has  furnished  a  centre  and  a  heart  to  the  medical 
profession.  The  circulation  may  not  have  been  very  rapid,  hut 
if  the  College  has  not  accelerated  the  course  of  medical  science, 
it  has  at  any  rate  not  impeded  it.  It  was  always  ready  to 
recognize  the  learning  of  Leyden  and  Paris,  Montpelier  and 
Padua.  It  did  not  impart  deep  learning,  but  it  examined  and 
admitted  men  who  had  travelled  to  obtain  it.  The  names 
of  the  great  foreign  seats  of  medical  science  are  met  with  re¬ 
peatedly  in  Dr.  Munir’s  pages.  The  College  has  answered  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  stamping  ore,  if  it  has  not  produced  much.  Even  Grand 
Dukes  of  Muscovy  and  Czars  relied  almost  exclusively  on  Fellows 
or  Licentiates  of  the  College  of  Physicians  to  take  charge  of  their 
health.  A  request  from  Russia  for  an  English  physician  is  of  very 
compion  occurrence  in  these  volumes.  Especially  useful  is  the 
work  the  College  has  performed  in  maintaining  a  certain  standard 
of  medical  skill  throughout  England  itself.  But  the  Universities 
long  ago  ceased  to  have  the  power  to  teach  physicians  their  pro¬ 
fession,  and  the  College  in  Pall  Mall  East  has  shown  no  dispo¬ 
sition  to  take  their  place.  A  little  more  ambition  even  at  this 
late  day  might  invest  Linacre’s  foundation  with  a  rank  and  pre¬ 
rogatives  which  no  other  institution  has  as  yet  exhibited  power  to 
assume. 


LABILLTtRE'8  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  VICTORIA.* 

THE  south-east  comer  of  the  huge  block  of  land  called 
Australia,  with  a  strip  along  the  east  coast  stretching  up  into 
semi-tropical  latitudes,  already  holds  nearly  two  millions  of  the 
English  nation.  It  is  questionable,  from  the  physical  geography 
of  that  vast  island,  whether  any  other  parts  of  it  are  likely  to 
become  the  settled  abode  of  a  large  European  population.  Its 
western  shores,  from  King  George's  Sound  to  above  Swan  River, 
though  very  healthy,  offer  no  great  promise  of  natural  riches,  either 
in  the  soil  or  in  mineral  deposits.  Sugar  plantations,  if  India  and 
China  would  supply  coolie  labour,  might  possibly  be  made  to  pay 
around  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  and  Northern  Queensland.  The 
immense  spaces  of  the  interior,  though  so  much  is  an  unwatered 
desert,  here  and  there  afford  tracts  of  thin  pasture  which  for  a  few 
seasons  may  feed  some  flocks  of  sheep.  Permanent  agricultural 
occupation,  however,  by  family  settlers  of  British  or  German  race 
will  probably  be  confined  to  the  south-eastern  provinces.  Nature 
has  there  provided  a  happy  exception  to  the  general  aridity  and 
sterility  of  what  scarcely  deserves  to  be  called  a  continent,  devoid 
as  it  is  of  gulfs  and  peninsulas  and  the  physical  articulation  of 
mountain,  lake,  and  river.  The  only  continuous  and  commanding 
ranges  are  those  successively  named  the  Blue  Mountains  of  New 
South  Wales,  the  Australian  Alps,  Pyrenees,  and  Grampians  in 
Victoria,  and  those  overlooking  Gulf  St.  Vincent  in  South 
Australia.  They  form  a  semicircular  barrier,  some  twelve  hundred 
miles  in  length,  between  the  dry  and  torrid  interior  plain,  which 
has  been  compared  to  the  flat  bottom  of  a  frying-pan,  and  the  sea¬ 
ward  districts.  These  are  consequently  favoured  with  a  climate 
as  good  as  that  of  Southern  Europe,  but  more  like  that  of  our 
South  African  colony.  The  finest  wheat  in  the  world  is  grown  in 
South  Australia.  That  province,  by  the  way,  is  situated  two  or 
three  degrees  further  north  than  Victoria,  which  has  a  cooler  air, 
tempered  by  the  winds  of  two  neighbouring  oceans,  and  perfectly 
congenial  to  English  constitutions.  The  situation  of  Gippsland, 
with  a  marine  aspect  towards  the  South  Pacific,  and  sheltered 
from  inland  sand-storms  by  the  Australian  Alps,  is  perhaps  the 
best  for  physical  comfort,  equal  to  that  of  Tasmania  or  New 
Zealand.  But  what  should  an  Englishman  do  in  a  country  where 
he  could  never  complain  of  the  weather  ? 

The  province  of  Victoria,  which  was  reckoned  last  April  to  have 
a  population  of  863,000  souls,  with  hardly  any  aborigines  and 
comparatively  few  Chinese,  seems  just  now  to  be  pausing  for  a 
while  in  the  rapid  race  of  colonial  prosperity.  New  South  Wales, 
after  having  been  outstripped,  since  Ballarat  and  Castlemaine 
showed  their  nuggets  of  gold,  by  her  younger  sister  province,  turns 
up  her  stores  of  coal  and  iron  as  well  as  of  gold,  proves  her 
superiority  in  fine  wool,  builds  factories  and  ships,  and  so  takes 
the  lead  once  more.  Queensland  is  ambitious,  and  South  Aus¬ 
tralia  is  both  enterprising  and  industrious.  But  over-lucky 
Victoria  has  been  rather  too  fond,  it  is  said,  of  speculating  on 
prices  of  “  lots  ”  and  mining  stocks.  The  American  spirit  of 
financial  adventure,  not  to  use  a  harsher  word,  has  been  rife  at 
Melbourne.  A  protectionist  fiscal  system,  meantime,  has  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  fostering  provincial  manufactures.  Recent  political 
indecencies  have  also  tended  to  discredit  the  Parliamentary 
Government  of  Victoria.  This  province,  on  the  whole,  is  hardly 
deserving  among  her  neighbours  to  be  admired  as  a  model  of  social 
virtue.  But  young  countries  are  often  capable  of  sowing  their 
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wild  oats,  even  while  they  neglect,  as  Victoria  does,  to  grow  corn 
for  the  food  of  their  people.  Ten  years  hence,  let  us  hope,  there 
may  be  neither  landsharks  nor  “  larrikins,”  nor  a  constitutional 
deadlock,  nor  gambling,  brawling  rowdies,  on  the  soil  of 
Australia  Felix.  It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  think  the 
worse  of  colonial  life  in  general,  of  Australian  society,  or  indeed 
of  that  of  Victoria  outside  the  chief  towns,  because  of  a  few 
superficial  blemishes.  The  same  remark  in  some  degree  applies  to 
the  general  character  of  society  in  the  United  States.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  in  all  such  new 
countries  are  fully  occupied  with  business  of  a  private  nature, 
domestic  and  industrial,  commonly  agricultural  or  pastoral.  They 
have  nothing  whatever  to  say  to  the  excesses  and  abuses  of  political 
activity,  the  perversion  of  municipal  or  ministerial  offices,  or  the 
scandals  of  the  street  in  the  capital  city.  Rustic  life  is  there  still 
very  much  kept  apart  in  its  daily  tenor  and  habitual  tone  of  feel¬ 
ing  from  the  restless  desire  of  excitement  that  drives  a  too  quickly 
rising  townsfolk  to  giddy  extravagance.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
in  Victoria,  as  well  as  in  California  and  in  the  States  of  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  where  a  corresponding  process  has  been  observed, 
the  moral  victory  will  ultimately  be  gained  by  sound  principle  and 
sober  good  sense ;  and  those  wealthy  communities  will  become  in 
all  respects  worthy  of  their  English  origin. 

Victoria,  the  earlier  history  of  which  is  the  subject  of  Mr. 
F.  P.  Labilliere’s  modest  and  diligent  labours,  has  the  smallest 
territory  among  the  Australian  provinces.  But  it  is  the  most 
compact,  the  best  settled,  and  the  best  furnished  with  means  of 
internal  communication.  Its  future  will  be  assured  when  the 
agricultural  industry  for  which  it  is  eminently  fitted  shall  have 
engaged  the  resolute  and  persistent  efforts  of  a  sufficient  class  of 
settlers,  like  those  of  New  Zealand  or  Canada,  who  will  not  look 
away  from  their  fields  and  farms.  Gold  has  been  a  powerful  dis¬ 
traction  in  Victoria  from  the  remunerative  toil  of  the  steady 
husbandman  on  land  of  his  own.  The  diggers  of  twenty-five 
years  ago  literally  turned  the  colonial  world  upside  down  by  their 
flashy  example.  Those  brawny  mudlarks  of  the  mountain  streams 
and  gravelly  plains,  each  with  his  pick  and  shovel,  sieve  and 
cradle,  scratching  particles  of  precious  ore  from  heaps  of  alluvial 
dirt,  have  gone  their  way ;  too  many  have  gone  to  the  bad.  The 
residuum  is  that  which  composes  the  least  agreeable  stratum  of 
Melbourne  city  population.  But  a  very  small  percentage  has 
wisely  returned,  in  the  colony  or  in  Great  Britain,  to  the  pursuits 
of  industrial  or  commercial  life.  The  gold-mines  of  this  day  are 
important  joint-stock  undertakings,  with  large  capital  invested  in 
costly  machinery  and  sunk  in  deep  shafts,  forming  a  most  re¬ 
spectable  conservative  interest,  and  employing  many  thousands  of 
hired  hands.  As  this  mining  interest  assumes  greater  speciality  and 
regularity,  the  claims  of  agriculture,  secure  of  its  home  market,  will 
obtain  greater  attention.  It  is  probable  that  even  the  defined 
territorial  limit  of  Victoria,  on  its  northern  side,  towards  the 
Australian  interior,  though  an  occasion  of  some  interprovincial 
jealousy,  will  in  the  long  run  have  a  beneficial  effect.  Squatters 
in  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  may  drive  their  myriads  of 
merinoes  to  pastures  new,  five  hundred  miles  back,  wherever  they 
can  find  a  tract  of  native  grass.  In  Victoria,  as  in  the  Canterbury  of 
New  Zealand,  the  “  infinite  potentiality  ”  of  wool  must  be  sought 
not  in  a  measureless  space  of  open  runs,  but  in  the  artificial  culti¬ 
vation  of  more  nutritive  English  grass  on  enclosed  plots  of  free¬ 
hold  soil.  This  is  unquestionably  the  true  method  of  assuring 
permanent  colonial  prosperity.  It  is  believed  that  the  value  of  an 
open  pastoral  region,  where  the  natural  supply  of  herbage  is 
yearly  consumed  by  flocks  of  sheep,  cannot  be  worth  many  years’ 
purchase.  And,  once  lost,  it  is  lost  for  ever,  such  land  being  left 
in  an  impoverished  and  hopeless  condition.  Thousands  of  square 
miles  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  as  well  as  in  Australia,  reduced 
to  barren  moorland,  bear  witness  to  this  law.  It  is  as  sure  as 
that  the  wasteful  destruction  of  trees  is  punished  in  due  time 
by  the  loss  of  moisture  and  the  stripping  of  fertile  soil  from  the 
aggrieved  hillsides  in  every  sunny  clime.  Our  colonial  friends 
have  received  ample  warning,  from  competent  scientific  advisers, 
of  the  fate  which  may  befall  their  respective  countries  if  a  wise 
economy  of  vegetation  be  not  observed  and  enforced.  The  pro¬ 
vince  of  Victoria,  however,  with  its  noble  mountain  ranges,  its 
numerous  rivers,  and  its  wide  exposure  to  the  sea,  is  far  less  in 
danger  of  losing  its  fertility  than  other  parts  of  Australia. 

Mr.  Labilliere,  who  ought  not,  as  the  author  of  this  book,  to 
have  been  so  long  kept  waiting,  is  a  zealous  member  of  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute.  He  was  born  in  Victoria,  to  which 
country  his  parents  emigrated  in  1839.  The  first  recollections  of 
his  childhood,  with  some  anecdotes  told  among  his  family  and 
friends,  are  repeated  with  amiable  simplicity  in  a  chapter  at  the 
end  of  his  second  volume.  There  is,  however,  a  good  deal  of  ori¬ 
ginal  and  valuable  material,  derived  from  searching  the  Colonial 
Office  and  Admiralty  papers  at  the  Record  Office,  which  had  not 
been  published  before.  Our  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Labilliere  for 
rendering  this  real  service  to  an  interesting  branch  of  historical 
literature.  It  is  that  which  relates  the  progress  of  geographical 
discovery,  both  maritime  and  overland,  with  the  personal  experi¬ 
ences  and  performances  of  men  so  employed.  The  official  manage¬ 
ment  of  these  affairs,  in  general  serving  to  exemplify  that  great 
principle  “  How  not  to  do  it,”  is  here  brought  to  some  little  extent 
within  popular  comprehension.  This  may  be  amusing,  if  not  in¬ 
structive,  to  the  unofficial  mind.  Such  are  the  contents  of  the 
first  volume,  comprising  several  detached  narratives,  each  with  its 
accompanying  documents,  naval  logs  and  other  diaries,  official 
I  despatches,  and  other  papers,  some  of  them  never  before  printed, 
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from  1791  to  1836.  The  second  volume  commences  in  the  leading 
chapters,  which  form  a  link  between  exploration  and  colonization, 
with  an  account  of  Messrs.  Henty’s  settlement  of  1835  in  Portland 
Bav,  and  that  of  Messrs.  Batman  and  Fawkner  in  Port  Phillip. 

It  hoes  on,  in  the  succeeding  chapters,  to  describe  the  foundation 
of  Melbourne  by  Governor  Sir  Richard  Bourke  ;  the  recognition  ol 
the  Port  Phillip  settlement  as  a  dependency  of  New  South 
Wales,  under  Mr.  La  Trobe  as  Superintendent;  the  trying  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  its  economic  and  financial  condition ; .  the  rule  of 
Governor  Sir  George  Gipps;  the  arrangement  of  certain  land  claims; 
and  the  political  development  of  Victoria.  This  is  described,  tiist 
as  a  separate  Crown  Colony  in  1851,  and,  four  or  five  years  later, 
with  constitutional  self-government.  With  the  first  session  ol  its 
Parliament,  in  November  1856,  the  Early  History  of  T  ictona  is 
formally  concluded.  We  have  indeed  read  all  that  part  01  it 
which  belongs  to  mere  colonial  politics  in  several  former  publica¬ 
tions.  It  may  long  preserve  a  degree  of  interest  for  colonial 
descendants  of  the  leading  families,  who  may  be  pleased  to  find  then 
forefathers’  names  in  lists  of  the  first  Legislative  Council  and 
Assembly.  Some  people  in  this  country  may  perhaps  care  to 
observe  that  Mr.  Robert  Lowe  was  appointed  by  Sir  George  Gipps, 
in  1843,  one  of  the  nominee  members  of  the  Council.  He  resigned 
after  a  twelvemonth,  disagreeing  with  the  Government  upon  the 
separation  of  the  Port  Phillip  district  from  New  South  Wales,  and 
upon  other  vital  questions.  The  name,  too,  of  Mr.  Hugh  Childers 
appears  in  1851  as  a  Government  official,  the  next  year  as  Auditor- 
General  and  member  of  Council,  and  in  1855  a3  Minister  of  Tiade. 
But  not  many  readers  at  this  distance  are  wont  to  peruse  the 
current  notices  of  Parliamentary  and  administrative  doings  at 
Sydney  and  Melbourne.  This  state  of  feeling,  matched  as  it  is  by 
the  mutual  indifference  of  all  the  colonies  to  one  another  s^  poli¬ 
tical  welfare,  does  not  promise  well  for  the  scheme  of  what  is 
called  an  Imperial  Federation. 

Mr.  Labilliere’s  work  is  one  of  research,  and  has  been  faitniiuly 
performed.  Some  parts  of  the  history  will  be  agreeable  to 
readers  who  indulge  a  healthy  taste  for  stories  of  adventurous 
voyages  and  travels,  or  for  the  study  of  primitive  terrestrial  con¬ 
ditions  previous  to  the  habitation  ot  civilized  man.  The  exploits 
of  Bass  and  Flinders,  by  whom  near  the  end  of  last  century  the 
most  southerly  shores  of  Australia  were  discovered,  proving  that 
Tasmania  was  a  separate  island,  are  a  famous  example  oi  valiant 
seamanship.  Landsmen  cannot  realize  what  it  must  have  been 
to  grope  one’s  way  in  a  small  open  boat,  or  even  afterwards  in  a 
sloop  of  twenty-seven  tons,  along  the  newly-found  wild  coast, 
amidst  waters  all  unknown,  w  here  the  Indian  Ocean  meets  the 
full  swell  of  the  Pacific  in  waves  that  roll  half  round  the  globe. 
Matthew  Flinders,  who  came  again  in  1802  as  commander  of 
H.M.S.  Investiyator,  survived  his  French  imprisonment  to  publish 
an  account  of  their  explorations ;  but  the  narrative  of  George  Bass 
himself  seems  to  have  been  lost.  It  would  have  told  us  how,  in 
January  1798,  he  reached  the  spacious  inlet  still. called  Western- 
port — a  misnomer  as  it  seems  now,  for  its  situation  is  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  east  of  Port  Phillip.  Four  years  later,  Port  Phillip 
itself  was  discovered  by  Lieutenant  John  Murray  in  the  Lady 
Nelson,  with  which  Lieutenant  James  Grant  had  pre¬ 
viously  surveyed  Wes  tern  port  and  much  of  that  coast.  Ihe 
events  of  that  year,  1802,  are  of  some  historical  interest,  and 
obtain  new  illustration  from  Murray’s  log  of  the  Lady  Eelson, 
which  has  been  hidden  seventy-six  years  among  the  Admiralty 
records  in  London.  Mr.  Labilliere  has  fortunately  got  it  for  his 
book  ;  and  he  is  enabled  by  its  evidence  to  show  that  the  entrance 
to  Port  Phillip  was  actually  discovered  on  the  5th  of  January,  six 
weeks  earlier  than  the  date  commonly  stated.  It  seems  that  it 
was  not  practicable  to  get  in  that  time,  but  Mr.  Bowen,  first  mate 
of  the  Lady  Nelson,  first  entered  there  with  her  launch  on  the  1st 
or  2nd  of  February,  and  the  vessel  herself  went  in  on  the  15  th.  These 
are  minute  points  which  may  perhaps  be  cited  in  Mr.  Labilliere  s 
lifetime  for  a  centenary  celebration.  Perhaps  Murray,  Bass,  and 
Flinders  mav  even  be  deemed  worthy  of  Melbourne  statues,  like 
Captain  Cook  at  Sydney.  We  know  not  what  will  be  the  ideas 
or  fashions  of  1902,  with  respect  to  memorials  of  that  kind.  It 
is  well,  meantime,  that  Murray’s  nautical  log  of  1802  has-been  put 
in  print,  along  with  several  other  papers  of  value— Grant’s  original 
report  to  Governor  King  the  year  before,  the.  Governor's 
despatches,  and  a  portion  of  Captain  Flinders’s  log  of  the  Investi¬ 
gator,  in  April  1802.  These  explorations  of  1801  and  1802,  com¬ 
pleting  that  of  Westernport  by  Bass,  were  made  just  in  time  to 
prevent  Australia  Felix  from  becoming  a  French  possession.  There 
were  the  Naturaliste  and  the  Gcoyraphe,  under  Captain  Baudin, 
prying  about  those  shores  on  scientific  pretences,  and  bestowing 
the  name  of  “  Terre  Napoldon”  upon  a  somewhat  indefinite  extent 
of  South  Australian  coast.  Westernport,  indeed,  they  could  not 
affect  to  ignore  as  an  English  discovery ;  but  the  French  official 
scribe  of  that  expedition  averred  that  they  had  examined  all  which 
lav  beyond  Westernport,  and  that  it  was  all  previously  unknown. 
This  would  include  Port  Phillip,  the  present  harbour  of  Melbourne, 
with  the  greater  part  of  Victoria,  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  \  incent,  with 
Adelaide  and  the  whole  province  of  South  Australia.  To  be 
sure,  England  and  France  were  again  at  war  with  each  other  a  few 
months  later;  but,  if  the  French  had  been  allowed  to  hoist  their 
flag  in  those  parts,  it  might  have  caused  some  diplomatic  trouble 
at  the  final  settlement  of  peace. 

The  original  reports  of  Grant  and  Murray,  written  in  a  plain 
sailor-like  style,  have  a  pleasant  freshness  when  read  alter  the 
lapse  of  three-quarters  of  a  century,  and  some  of  the  details  are 
rather  amusing.  <l  Expended  two  decayed  scrubbing-brushes  ’  is 


an  entry  which  shows  a  laudable  spirit  of  conscientious  frugality 
with  the  stores  of  His  Majesty  King  George  III.  “  Served  double 
allowance  of  grog  ”  was  a  proper  demonstration  of  loyalty  upon 
the  occasion  of  hoisting  and  saluting  the  Union  Jack  in  Port 
Phillip.  Murray  is  delighted  with  the  landscape  scenery  there¬ 
abouts,  which  reminds  him  of  Greenwich  Park  and  Blackheath, 
of  course  without  the  houses  and  gardens,  seeing  that  “  the  hills 
and  valleys  rise  and  fall  with  inexpressible  elegance.”  It  is  a 
little  touching  that  he  names  a  small  island  Maria,  “  after  a  sister 
I  lost  some  years  past.”  Ilis  observations  of  seals  and  sea- 
elephants,  of  pelicans  and  swans,  are  quaint  in  their  simplicity ..  His 
lively  description  of  a  skirmish,  happily  almost  bloodless,  with  a 
party  of  black  men,  has  as  much  the  air  of  reality  as  Robinson 
Crusoe.  This  is  a  good  deal  to  say  for  a  true  account  of  mere 
facts.  There  is  little  new  in  the  compiled  chapters  relating  to 
different  overland  expeditions  from  New  South  Wales  to  tho 
south-west.  We  refer  to  the  discovery  of  the  Murrumbidgee  and 
Murray  rivers,  in  1824,  when  Messrs.  Hamilton  Hume  and  W.  II. 
Hovell  pushed  their  way  down  the  sea-coast ;  the  descent  ol  the 
Lower  Murray  by  Captain  Sturt,  in  1830  ;  and  Sir  Thomas 
Mitchell’s  journey,  in  1836,  along  and  across  the  Victorian  moun¬ 
tain  ranges  to  arrive  at  the  shore  of  Portland  Bay.  These  narra¬ 
tives  are  familiar  already  to  many  readers,  and  the  only  important 
addition  is  that  of  some  correspondence  proving  that  Hume  and 
Hovell  had  really  got  to  Port  Phillip  when  they  fancied  they,  had 
got  to  Westernport.  The  history  of  actual  occupation  of  territory 
lags  far  behind  that  of  exploration.  The  shilly-shally  conduct 
of  the  colonial  Governments,  and  the  inconsistency  of  their 
counsels,  from  1803  to  1836,  upon  the  subject  of  proposed  settle¬ 
ments  in  that  part,  are  shown  abundantly  from  the  official  papers. 
A  few  eneigetic  squatters  at  length  crossed  the  strait  from 
Tasmania,  and  practically  decided  the  question.  Victoria  was  thus 
no  creature  of  the  penal  transportation  system,  but  a  genuine  colony 
of  free  men. 


THE  PRIMROSE  PATH.* 

\V7RITERS  of  fiction  have  reason  to  take  alarm  at  the  vast 
YY  machinery  now  at  work  for  the  diffusion  ot  accurate  know¬ 
ledge  in  the  female  mind,  and  more  especially  at  the  methodical 
exactness  with  which  this  end  is  pursued.  What  is  to.  become- 
of  the  great  central  attraction  of  the  novel,  the  heroine,  if  she  is 
to  be  weighted  with  a  thorough  education  which  leaves  no 
blank  and  desert  places ;  if  it  is  essential  to  her  to  know  as  much 
as  the  hero,  to  stand  on  the  same  level  of  culture,  to  be  indepen¬ 
dent  of  his  teaching,  and  in  a  position  to  disdain  his  tender  ador¬ 
ing  patronage  ;  if  he  can  enlighten  her  on  no  point,  set  her  right  in 
no°  difficulties,  if  she  can  estimate  his  genius  and  attainments  by  a 
more  matter-of-fact  scale  than  her  intuitive  perceptions?  We  think 
it  will  be  admitted  that  hitherto  the  interest  of  fiction  owes  more 
to  its  heroines  than  its  heroes.  The  well-informed  highly- 
educated  hero  is  often  a  stick,  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  the  incident 
of  the  piece,  and  it  does  not  matter  ;  but  in  such  a  case  the  heroine 
is  somebody  ;  she  plays  a.  real  part ;  she  shows,  heart,  feeling,  native 
intelligence  at  work;  something  original  is  expected  of  her. 
It  remains  to  be  proved  that  feminine  originality  is  fostered  by 
rigid  system.  This  is  a  point  on  which  the  reviewer  need  not 
commit  himself ;  but  at  any  rate  the  novelist  finds  one  of  his 
strongholds  attacked.  It  is  at  least  more  difficult  to  make  a 
heroine  out  of  a  thoroughly  well-grounded  and  hard-worked 
young  girl,  subjected  irom  childhood  to  still  examinations, 
rousing  her  emulation,  testing  her  progress,  detecting  her  weak 
points,  and  proclaiming  her  final  triumphs.  There  has  hitherto 
been  a  sort  of  mystery  about  dawning  womanhood.  All  sorts  of 
opposites  meet  in  it ;  opposites  friendly  to  plot  and  dialogue.  Lut 
soon  probabilities  will  be  too  strong  against  the  favourite  con¬ 
junction  of  extremes — acuteness  and  simplicity,  knowledge  and 
ignorance,  playing  their  parts  in  rapid  alternation,  and  producing 
contrasts  for  which  the  novelist  need  be  at  no  pains  to  apologize, 
seeing  that  the  inconsistencies  are  not  in  him,  but  in  his  subject, 
and  are  so  many  evidences  of  his  insight  and  truth  to  nature. 
The  hero  is  often  dull  because  he  is  an  object  of  fear  to  .the 
imagination  that  pictures  him  ;  while  the  fancy  has  exercised 
itself  freelv  on  the  heroine,  to  her  great  advantage,  as  offering 
a  sort  of  "playground  for  experiment.  She  has  been  strong  in 
her  intuitions,  hitherto  the  boast  of  woman.  To  her  what  does- 
ignorance  matter?  She  is  above  it ;  endowed,  as  the  gift  implies, 
with  crannies  and  loopholes  through  which  an  irrepressible  in¬ 
tellect  makes  its  way  to  the  light.  It  is  needless,. however,  to  say 
that  intuition  makes  no  figure  at  all  in  a  competitive  examination. 

Nowhere  does  Mrs.  Oliphant  hint  that  the  motive  ot  hei  piesent 
story  is  to  secure  one  more  picture  of  this  illuminated  ignorance 
whose  fate  is  sealed,  while  there  is  still  a  chance  ot  its  finding 
a  counterpart  in  reality.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  she 
certainly  has  indulged  herselt  in  an  ignorant,  heroine.  It  Mai- 
garet’s  father  had  not  been  a  baronet,  the  officials  ot  the  School 
Board  would  undoubtedly  have  summoned  him  for  neglecting  his 
child’s  education.  While  his  old  factotum  “  Bell”  fretted  oyer  his 
obstinate  indiff  erence  to  his  daughter  s  welfare  in  the  essentials  ot 
French  and  the  “  piany,”  he  thought  nothing  of  his  duties.  “  \\  hat 
does  a  small  thing  like  that  want  with  education  .  bii  Ludovic 
liked  her  better  without  it,  and  so  perhaps  would  most  people; 

*  The  Primrose  Path.  By  Sirs.  Oliphant.  London:  Hurst  & 
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for  are  not  the  fresh  wonder,  curiosity,  and  intelligent  ignorance  of 
a  child  its  most  captivating  qualities,  if  we  could  but  venture  to 
take  the  good  of  them  with  a  clear  conscience  ?  ”  He  does  not 
like  her  to  speak  too  broad  Scotch,  and  he  insists  on  tidiness  of 
hair  and  dress ;  but  here  his  solicitude  ends.  Her  grammar  and 
Scotticisms  are  his  diversion.  He  supposed  she  could  read,  for  he 
saw  her  reading;  that  she  could  write,  he  knew,  for  he  had  seen 
her  do  it.  What  could  her  worrying  elderly  half-sisters  want 
more  ?  Of  course,  when  a  young  lady  of  this  sort  is  thus  left  to 
herself,  her  reading  is  of  a  very  choice  character.  Margaret 
had  read  Clarendon  and  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  and  Burton  on 
Melancholy,  and  translations  of  Froissart,  and  Don  Quixote ;  books 
which  it  is  quite  in  place  for  a  certain  class  of  romantic  victims  of 
educational  neglect  to  pore  over,  though  we  doubt  if  any  of  them 
are  likely  attractions  to  a  girl  of  restless  nature  with  whom  musing 
and  dreaming  were  the  only  things  upon  which  she  could  spend 
more  than  “  twa  minutes  by  the  clock  ” ;  which  restlessness  is 
Margaret’s  excuse  for  the  scrapes  she  falls  into.  However,  it  is  not 
on  this  point  that  we  are  at  issue  with  the  author,  but  on  the  very 
subordinate  part  that  she  gives  to  instinct.  Margaret  is  ignorant, 
but  also  pure-minded.  It  is  not  education  but  nature  that  would 
preserve  an  innocent  girl,  conscious  of  birth  and  of  being  an  object  of 
deference,  from  the  impropriety  of  leaning  over  a  handsome  young 
artist’s  shoulder  till  her  breath  stirred  the  hair  on  his  templet. 
Indeed  her  intercourse  with  the  young  men  of  the  story  is  all 
marked  by  this  absence  of  instinctive  reserve.  The  freedoms  she 
allows  this  first  favourite,  Rob  Glen,  and  which  lead  to  her  diffi¬ 
culties,  are  really  incompatible  with  the  fine  qualities  she  is  in¬ 
vested  with.  Ilis  permitted  caresses,  and  the  clandestine  meet¬ 
ings  in  the  wood  while  her  fatherlies  dying  and  dead,  are  a  greater 
excuse  for  his  conduct  than  they  are  allowed  to  be.  Simplicity 
is  not  really  so  dangerous  a  guide.  When  she  comes  to  her  senses 
she  discovers  that  a  weak  fear  of  hurting  Rob’s  feelings  was  at 
the  bottom  of  her  mistake ;  but,  if  so,  the  title  is  incorrect,  and 
presents  a  false  picture.  “  The  primrose  path  ”  is  one  “  of  dalli¬ 
ance.”  The  same  excuse  is  repeated  later  on  in  the  book  when 
Margaret  is  talking  to  one  of  her  suitors  : — 

“Did  you  ever  do  anything  that  was  real  wrong?”  said  Margaret, 
dreamily,  looking  out  towards  the  horizon  where  the  rose  of  the  sky  met 
the  blue  of  the  sea.  She  was  rather  thinking  aloud  than  realizing  the  scope 
of  what  she  said  ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  girl  ever  realized  the 
difference  between  a  girl  and  a  man,  the  very  different  sense  that  real  wrong 
might  have  to  him,  or  the  equivocal  meaning  which  such  words  might 
bear  to  a  listener  of  so  much  more  experience  in  the  world. 

He  laughed,  startling  Margaret  from  her  dreamy  musing.  “  Alas  '  ”  he 
said,  “ a  great  many  times  I  am  afraid.  Did  you?  but  I  don’t  suppose 
you  know  what  wrong  means.”  “Yes,”  she  said,  drawing  a  deep  breath, 

“  I  am  not  in  fun  ;  once :  and  it  seems  as  if  you  never  can  get  the  better  of 
it.  I  don’t  know  if  it  is  any  excuse  that  I  did  it,  because  I  did  not  like  to 
hurt  a  person’s  feelings.” 

We  will  not,  however,  enter  into  the  story,  which  is  told  with  the 
Author’s  characteristic  ease  and  spirit,  though  with  a  deliberation 
that  betrays  consciousness  of  scanty  material.  The  gradual  decline 
towards  the  grave  of  an  old  man  of  seventy-five  occupies  a  space 
which  otherwise  would  need  explanation.  The  personages  of 
whom  the  story  is  composed  are  marked  off  into  two  classes  by 
one  fundamental  difference.  Those  who  may  be  said  to  have  a 
current  of  ideas,  whose  minds  are  made  up  of  many  interests, 
who  do  not  rest  on  one  image,  but  who  suffer  their  thought  to 
range,  or  rather  whose  thought  naturally  passes  rapidly  from  one 
subject  to  another — to  whom  one  thing  suggests  another,  whose 
habits  of  mind  assert  themselves  on  all  occasions,  and  prevent 
their  absorption  in  one  prevailing  idea — these  are  the  worldly 
egotistical,  selfish  persons  of  the  piece.  The  interesting  people’ 
those  whom  it  is  the  author’s  pleasure  to  exhibit  to  the  reader  in 
an  attractive  point  of  view,  are  engrossed  by  one  habit  or  one 
idea,  or  at  most  by  two,  and  let  other  things  act  no  more  upon 
them  than  a  blank  wall.  The  heroine  has  a  fine  house  and  estate 
in  England,  but  the  fact  absolutely  makes  no  impression  on  her 
thoughts  or  ideas  of  life.  Old  Sir  Ludovic  does  nothing  but  read. 
"\\  e  are  not  told  the  nature  of  his  studies ;  he  has  the  appearance 
of  reading  but  one  book ;  it  is  enough  that  he  is  absorbed  in  it, 
and  therefore  dead  to  every  other  claim.  His  regard  for  his 
daughter  is  purely  a  habit  in  connexion  with  his  Sooks ;  she  is 
a  permanent  feature  of  the  scene,  in  which  he  refuses  to  see 
growth  or  change.  He  has  three  other  children— a  son  and  two 
daughters,  but  they  occupy  no  space  in  his  mental  vision.  Nobody 
can.  get  a  new  idea  into  his  very  acute  brain ;  he  is  a  smiling 
cynical  automaton,  while  inspiring  his  daughter  with  an  intensity  of 
affection  which  shames  the  affected  griefs  of  the  elder  family,  all 
of  them  with  a  great  variety  of  interests  of  the  common  worldly 
order.  J 

Really  these  twin  daughters  by  a  previous  marriage,  who  come  to 
be  present  at  his  last  moments,  are  in  a  difficult  position.  They 
are  alive  to  the  duty  of  grieving  for  the  death  of  their  father ;  but 
be  has  never  been  an  affectionate  father  to  them,  and  never  valued 
their  society.  It  is  a  situation  in  which  the  conventional  lan¬ 
guage  of  sorrow  should  be  tenderly  dealt  with.  But  while  Margaret 
to  soothe  her  intolerable  sense  of  loss,  steals  oft’  to  the  woo'd  for 
Rob’s  tender  sympathy,  and  is  indulgently  dealt  with  by  the 
author,  all  her  satire  is  expended  on  the  two  sisters  turning  over 
and  dividing  the  treasures  of  point  lace  just  revealed  to  their  sio-ht 
Irom  the  depths  of  an  old  cabinet.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that 
such  outrages  upon  the  demands  of  a  condensed  attention  to  one 
subject,  however  grave,  are  common  ;  that  protracted  absorption  is 
beyond  the  capacity  of  ordinary  minds  ;  that  there  is  a  spring  a 
lebound  to  familiar  subjects  of  interest  and  personal  questions, 


after  any  effort  at  embracing  the  full  bearings  of  a  tragical  situ¬ 
ation,  which  is  too  universal  for  the  reader  with  a  good  conscience 
to  fall  in  with  the  author’s  vein  of  satire. 

'1  he  novel  is  inspired  by  a  very  pronounced  patriotism.  It  is 
dedicated  to  the  Right  Reverend  the  Moderator,  and  everything 
Scotch  is  upheld,  from  speech  and  tone  to  religion.  The  w’orldly 
sister  who  inspects  lace  with  so  keen  an  interest  is  ridiculed  alike 
for  her  repudiation  of  the  Scottish  accent  and  of  the  Presbyterian 
lorm  of  worship.  Indulgent  as  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  learnt  to  be  of 
doubt  in  the  abstract,  Rob  Glen  is  made  of  slight  account  as  much 
for  the  conceit  of  scruples  which  render  useless  all  the  sacrifices  of 
his  family  for  his  education  for  the  ministry  as  for  his  general  snob¬ 
bishness  and  inferiority  of  principles  and  aims.  Not  that  the  repre¬ 
sentative  Scotch  minister  is  put  in  a  very  attractive  light.  It 
would  be  too  great  a  concession  to  the  cause  to  make  his  sermons 
interesting  ;  but  he  figures  well  by  comparison.  His  steady,  prosy, 
elderly  virtues  put  the  representative  of  the  Scotch  Kirk  in  honest, 
favourable  contrast  with  the  High  Church  rector  of  Margaret’s 
English  home,  who  renounces  the  idea  of  celibacy  the  moment  he 
sees  Margaret  and  estimates  her  social  advantages  ;  and  who  enters 
upon  his  plan  of  courtship  with  an  imbecility  of  which  no  Scotchman 
could  be  guilty.  But  this  belongs  to  the  “tone  of  the  novel.  Two 
or  three  of  the  characters  are  delineated  with  care  and  nicety  ; 
granting  the  possibility  of  the  situations  and  mutual  relations,  they 
are  worked  out  with  attention  to  nature.  The  dialogue  is  easy  and 
sometimes  spirited.  The  rest  of  the  personages  are  in  the  style  of 
broad  comedy.  They  have  each  their  trick  of  speech,  their  hobby, 
their  characteristic  absurdity,  moral,  or  intellectual,  which  every 
opportunity  discloses.  It  is  on  the  principle  of  comedy  that, 
whatever  quarrel  Mrs.  Oliphant  may  have  with  her  characters  in  the 
course  of  her  story,  she  always  makes  it  up  with  them  by  the  end. 
She  is  too  indulgent  to  human  frailty,  as  furnishing  a  field  for  her 
penetration,  to  be  inclined  to  downright  antagonism,  and  thus  she 
may  be  observed  always  to  leave  off  on  good  terms  with  her  corps 
of  performers  as  the  curtain  falls. 


CAMOENS.* 

f  1 1  WO  new  editions  in  English  verse  of  the  great  Portuguese 
J-  epic  issued  within  the  space  of  a  few  months  should  indicate 
some  interest  on  the  part  of  the  present  generation  in  the  Lusiads 
of  Gamoens.  It  is  true  that  one  is  only  a  reprint  with  revised  and 
extended  notes  of  the  1776  text  by  Mickle— that  Mickle  whom, 
in  spite  of  his  paraphrastic  license,  interpolations,  omissions,  and 
a  free  use  of  the  somewhat  stilted  but  smooth  phraseology  of  a 
century  since,  Southey  admitted  to  be  “  a  man  of  genius,  and  one 
whose  name  will  live  amongst  English  poets,”  stigmatizing  him, 
however,  at  the  same  time  as  intending  only  to  flatter  the  then 
East  India  Company,  “  who  reaped  where  the  Portuguese  had 
sown.  ’  Of  this  translation,  however,  we  do  not  at  present  propose 
to  treat. .  The  later  one  by  Mr.  Aubertin,  daintily  decorated  and 
printed,  is  the  work  of  a  writer  whose  long  residence  amongst 
those  who  speak  the  idiom  Fanshaw  terms  “  uncourted,”  and  ''in 
which  Camoens  wrote,  entitles  him  to  claim  no  mean  authority  as  a 
translator  of  Portugal’s  epic.  Several  Englishmen,  with  more 
or  less  success,  have  tried  their  hands  upon  the  Lusiads.  The 
earliest,  Sir  Richard  Fanshaw,  was  born  in  1607,  and  in  1635  was 
appointed  Resident  at  the  Court  of  Spain,  where  he  remained  until 
1642.  In  1650  he  was  again  in  Spain,  but  was  recalled  in  1651  ; 
and  in  1 66  r  was  sent,  as  Envoy  Extraordinary,  to  Portugal,  re¬ 
turning  thence  to  Spain,  where  he  died  in  1666.  He  was  “  a 
complete  master  of  the  modern  languages,  especially  the  Spanish, 
which  he  spoke  and  wrote  with  as  much  advantage  as  if  he  had 
been  a  native.”  Following  the  fortunes  of  the  King,  he  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Worcester,  and  remained  a  consider¬ 
able  time  in  durance,  apparently  on  parole,  as  the  whole  of  his 
translation  of  the  Lusiads  was  made  during  his  detention  at  Tan- 
kersley  in  Yorkshire.  “From  the  hour  I  began  it  to  the  end 
thereof  I  slept  not  once  out  of  these  walls.”  In  his  dedication  to 
the  Earl  of  Strafford  (May  1655)  he  writes: — “I  cannot  tell  how 
your  Lordship  may  take  it,  that  in  so  uncourted  a  language  as 
that  of  Portugal  should  be  found  extant  a  poet  to  rival  your 
beloved  Tasso  ;  how  himself  took  it  I  can,  for  he  was  heard  to  say 
(his  great  Jerusalem  being  then  an  Embrio),  he  feared  no  man  but 
Camoens.”  As  this  book  is  somewhat  scarce  we  transcribe  the 
title-page  : — “  The  Lusiad  ;  or,  Portugal’s  Historical  Poem. 
Written  in  the  Portiugal  language.  By  Luis  de  Camoens.  And 
now  newly  put  into  English  by  Richard  Fanshaw,  Esquire. 
London.  1655.”  A  comparison  of  Fanshaw’s  text  with  that  of 
Mr.  Aubertin  will  at  once  indicate  the  frequent  liberties  taken 
with  his  original  by  the  former,  although  in  some 
stanzas  his  treatment  of  the  text  is  effective,  dramatic,  and 
fairly  close  to  the  Portuguese.  Probably  Fanshaw  was  not  a 
little  indebted  to  the  Spanish  translation  by  Benito  Caldera, 
printed  at  Alcala  in  1580,  which  closely  follows  the  original 
text,  as  well  as  that  of  Tapia  (Salamanca,  1580).  As  he  did 
not,  however,  visit  Portugal  until  six  years  after  his  transla¬ 
tion  was  printed  and  nine  after  he  had  written  it — if  we  accept 
1652-3  as  the  date  of  composition— he  would  naturally  trust  more 
to  his  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  idiom  than  to  that  of  Camoens; 
he  also  remarks  that  his  book  was  printed  (1655)  without  his 
revision.  Mickle’s  first  edition  was  published  in  1776  in  4to.,  and 

*  The  Lusiads  of  Camoens  translated  into  English  Verse.  By  J.  J. 
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has  been  reprinted  no  less  than  four  times  since  that.  date. 
Musgrave’s,  in  blank  verse,  appeared  in  1826.  Six  cantos,  in  the 
same  year,  by  Quillinan,  an  accomplished  Portuguese  scholar,  who 
unhappily  never  lived  to  complete  the  work  ;  and  another  version 
bv  Mitchell,  in  1854.  Thus,  within  about  a  century  no  less  than 
four  separate  English  translations  of  the  Lusictds  have  been  printed 
in  London.  Camoens's  chequered  life  and  literary  labour  can 
hardly  be  dissociated ;  like  Cervantes  he  also  was .  the  sport  of 
fortune  ;  and  while  our  hearts  are  touched  by  the  simple  recital 
of  his  sufferings,  without  them,  much  of  that  richness  of  oolour 
which  travel  and  experience  caused  would  probably  have  been 
missed.  Taken  as  a  whole,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  period  and 
circumstances  of  composition,  Os  Lusiadas  is  a  work  of  which  any 
nationality  might  justly  be  proud,  and  that  it  has  been  so  recog¬ 
nized  is  evident  by  the  existence  of  translations  in  almost  every 
idiom  living  and  dead. 

The  choice  for  the  leading  feature  in  the  poem  of  Vasco 
da  Gama’s  famous  voyage,  by  general  consent  ranked  in  its 
important  consequences  as  “  one  of  the  three  great  voyages  of 
the  world,”  was  calculated  to  stir  national  pride  and  enthusiasm 
to  their  utmost  depths ;  and  the  fact  that  Camoens  had  experienced 
in  his  own  person  those  very  dangers  of  the  seas  and  coasts  which 
beset  the  great  navigator  would  "add  that  colouring  from  nature 
which  gives  historic  fact  its  greatest  force  and  brilliancy.  Happily 
Camoens  did  not  confine  himself  to  chronicling  the  dry  facts  of 
Portuguese  history,  rich  as  it  is  in  maritime  daring  and  discovery ; 
the  episode  of  Ignez  de  Castro,  the  introduction  of  the  Olympian 
Gods,  the  vision  of  the  giant  Adamastor,  and  the  enchanting 
allesrory  of  the  “  Isle  of  Loves  ”  lend  a  diversified  interest  to  the 
whole  work,  and  give  ample  scope  for  the  poetic  colouring 
characteristic  of  the  author.  If  we  may  judge  the  popularity 
of  the  Lusiads  by  the  number  of  editions  printed  in  Portugal,  it 
was  without  doubt  considerable,  for  during  two  centuries  no  less 
than  thirty-three  were  issued  from  the  presses  of  Lisbon  and  else¬ 
where.  “  The  wicked  Garcao,  who  died  in  prison  under  the 
despotic  rule  of  Pombal,”  wrote  in  allusion  to  the  life  of  privation 
and  adventure  which  Camoens  encountered: — ■ 

Writes  not  epic  Lusiads  he  who  daily  dines 

On  Flanders  napkin  spread  with  daint.v  meats  and  wines. 

In  uLusion  to  these  thirty-three  editions  it  has  been  sarcastically 
said  by  a  Portuguese  wit  that  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  his  country¬ 
men  can  quote  a  single  stanza  of  the  Lusiads  from  memory. 
Traditionally  Camoens  is  supposed  to  have  planned  his  epic  at  an 
early  age  at  Coimbra,  beginning  it  in  banishment,  continuing  it 
at  Ceuta,  resuming  his  pen  at  Goa  and  Macao,  revising  it  at 
Mozambique  and  Sofala,  and  completing  it  for  the  press  in  a  poor 
upper  room  of  a  small  house  in  the  Rua  de  Santa  Anna,  Lisbon. 
Camoens  has  had  many  biographers  and  commentators,  and  dili¬ 
gent  search  has  been  made  in  every  direction  for  any  facts  bear¬ 
ing  upon  his  eventful  and  chequered  career.  His  college  days  at 
Coimbra,  where,  under  the  supervision  of  his  uncle,  the  Prior,  and 
first  Chancellor  of  the  reformed  University,  our  “  honourable  poor 
student  ”  received  his  academic  training,  appear  to  have  been 
happy  in  the  “  free  license  ”  of  boyhood ;  he  specially  recurs  in  his 
Rimas,  Cancao  4,  to  these  halcyon  days : — 

By  Mondego’s  flower-enamelled  meadows. 

Verdant,  fresh,  and  fair, 

Contented  in  sweet  quietude  I  dwelt 
And  joyous  wandered  there. 

Montemayor,  three  years  Camoens’s  senior,  passed  much  of  his  youth 
at  Coimbra,  and  suggests  that  he  is  thinking  of  the  author  of  the 
Lusiads  when  he  writes  : — 

By  Mondego’s  silvery  streams  I  wander 
In  sweet  companionship  as  free  as  air  ; 

Love’s  flame  consumes  me  as  I  ponder 
And  trembling  strike  my  lyre  there. 

The  position  of  the  poet’s  uncle  Bento  as  Prior  of  Santa  Cruz, 
in  addition  to  his  status  as  Chancellor  of  the  Coimbra  University, 
naturally  suggested  the  Church  as  a  career  for  Camoens.  This, 
however,  seems  to  have  found  no  favour  with  him  ;  for  he  writes : — 
«  I  have  felt  the  pulse  of  many  states  of  life,  but  the  clergy  have 
more  care  how  to  live  comfortably  than  for  the  salvation  of  souls.” 
Manoel  Correia,  who  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  poet,  in 
his  commentaries  on  the  Lusiacl  states : — “  The  author  of  this 
book  is  Luiz  de  Camoes,  Portuguese  by  nationality,  born  and 
bred  in  the  city  of  Lisbon,  of  noble  and  accredited  parentage  ” ; 
and  Pedro  de  Mariz,  “  who  bid  highest  at  the  auction  commanded 
to  be  made  by  the  Tribunal  of  Legacies  ”  (for  Correia’s  MS.),  in 
spite  of  being  a  native  of  Coimbra,  and  librarian  of  the  University 
there,  did  not,  when  he  published  Correia’s  commentaries,  con¬ 
tradict  the  statement  that  Lisbon  was  Camoens’s  birthplace.  At 
any  rate,  his  misfortunes  arose  and  culminated  there;  the  Court  of 
John  III.  was  at  that  time  referred  to  by  Gil  Vicente  as  “  a 
dangerous  sea,  in  which  many  fished  ” ;  and  Sa  de  Miranda  terms 
it  an  economic  error  to  congregate  all  the  youthful  aristocracy  in 
one  city. 

The  last  decade  of  Camoens’s  life  was  spent  in  Lisbon,  where  he 
had  outlived  his  companions,  acquaintances,  and  many  Court 
friends.  Permission  was  granted  on  the  23rd  September,  1571, 
to  print  the  Lusiads;  and  on  the  12th  March,  1 572,  the 
“  Censura  ”  of  the  Holy  Office  was  issued;  and  early  in  the 
July  of  the  same  year  appeared  the  first  edition.  That  he  ex¬ 
perienced  much  privation  and  misery  during  these  last  ten  years 
of  his  life  there  is  no  doubt.  Andre  Falcao  de  llesende  (1577) 
alludes  to  the  neglect  of  Camoens  by  the  Court.  This,  however, 


may  be  accounted  for  in  some  measure  by  the  death  of  the  ac¬ 
complished  Infanta  Dona  Maria,  and  the  absence  in  Spain  of 
Don  Manoel  de  Portugal,  the  then  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
Castile.  The  “  sickness  unto  death  comes  at  last  ” ;  and,  on  the 
10th  June,  1580,  in  a  miserable  upper  room  of  a  poor  squalid  house 
in  the  Rua  de  Santa  Anna,  expired  this  “  Prince  of  poets  of  his 
time,”  lauded  by  Tasso,  Lope  de  Vega,  and  Herrera  of  Seville.  For 
full  and  exhaustive  details  of  Camoens’s  life  and  works  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  Historia  de  Camoes,  por  Theophilo  Braga.  Porto, 
1873. 

Mr.  Aubertin’s  translation  is  preceded  by  a  scholarly  introduc¬ 
tion,  brief,  but  ample  ;  he  remarks : — 

Camoens  is  an  author  with  whom  it  is  very  easy  to  take  liberties,  and  in 
translating  whom  the  workman  must  suppress  all  temptations  to  overpass 
his  purity  and  simplicity,  a  feature  nowhere  more  prominent  than  in  his 
sweetest  and  loftiest  passages.  His  style  (if  I  may  so  express  myself)  will 
not  bear  tearing  or  hurrying,  it  will  not  suffer  the  turgid  or  bombastic  ; 
though  he  may  be  somewhat  hyperbolical  in  his  patriotism,  it  can  be  imbibed 
only  by  reading  him  thoroughly.  He  relies  throughout  upon  the  simplest 
phrases  and  figures  for  his  purposes  ;  he  cannot,  as  it  seems  to  me,  be  truth¬ 
fully  translated  without  strict  attention  to  his  modes  of  thought,  his  modes 
of  expression,  and  to  the  metre  he  chose  as  his  own  ;  his  style  must  be 
caught  and  closely  respected  ;  the  key  in  which  he  sets  his  music  does  not 
admit  of  transposition  ;  he  chose  the  metre  best  suited  with  the  cast  of  his 
mind  ;  this  is  particularly  evident  in  the  terse  and  antithetical  apothegms 
with  which  he  so  frequently  closes  a  stanza. 

And,  again : — 

If  I  am  right  in  all  these  observations,  the  truth  of  them  will  be  proved  in 
the  reading  of  my  work.  I  have  done  my  best  to  reproduce  my  original  in 
English  garb,  body,  and  spirit. 

While  on  the  subject  of  translation,  we  may  insert  an  extract  from 
the  epistle  to  the  reader  in  Benito  Caldera’s  work,  printed  at  Alcala 
in  1580: — “Of  the  difficulties  of  translation  and  of  the  profits  which 
result  from  a  good  and  faithful  rendering,  I  could  discourse  at  much 
length.  Some  imagine  that  the  only  obligation  of  a  translator  is 
to  flatter  their  ignorance  by  romancing  for  their  amusement.”  In 
estimating  the  genius  of  Camoens  it  must  be  remembered  that 
“  we  build  with  ready  material,  but  he  dug  in  the  quarry,  rough- 
hewing,  and  polishing  the  material  for  his  edifice  ;  he  formed  and 
strengthened  the  Portuguese  language,  and  his  influence  remains 
to  the  present  day.”  It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  the 
various  rival  texts  with  Mr.  Aubertin’s  translation,  but  we 
confine  ourselves  to  one  extract,  and  venture  to  give  Stanza  125, 
Canto  3: — 

Fanshaw. 

Lifting  unto  the  azure  firmament 
Her  eyes,  which  in  a  sea  of  tears  were  drown’d ; 

Her  eyes,  for  one  of  those  malevolent 
A  nd  bloody  instruments  her  hands  had  bound. 

Mickle. 

Thus  Ignez,  while  her  eyes  to  heaven  appeal, 

Resigns  her  bosom  to  the  murdering  steel, 

That  snowy  neck  whose  matchless  form  sustained 
The  loveliest  face  where  all  the  graces  reign’d. 

Musgrave. 

To  heaven  she  raised  her  sweet  imploring  eyes — 

More  sweetly  eloquent  by  sorrow’s  tears — 

Her  eyes  alone  for  attitude  of  pray’r 
To  her  imprison’d  hands  was  then  denied. 

Aubertin. 

All  overflowing  with  most  piteous  tears 
Towards  the  clear  heavens  she  lifts  her  ardent  eyes  : 

Her  eyes,  for  now  a  ruthless  guard  appears, 

And  her  soft  hands  for  execution  ties’ 

Faushaw’s  grave  offence  in  Southey’s  eyes  may  be  traced  to  such 
stanzas  as  127  of  Canto  3 : — 

O  thou  whose  superscription  speaks  thee  man 
(That  the  contents  were  suited  to  the  cover), 

A  feeble  maid  thou  would’st  not  murther  then, 

Only  for  loving  him  who  first  did  love  her. 

And  which  Mr.  Aubertin  more  closely  renders  thus  : — 

O  thou  that  hast  a  human  form  and  breast, 

If  human  ’tis  a  fragile  girl  to  slay, 

Only  because  to  him  who  knew  the  best 
To  vanquish  it,  she  gave  her  heart  away. 

Mr.  Aubertin  has  fulfilled  his  promise,  keeping  his  muse  well  in 
hand.  Manyof  his  stanzas, therefore, display  more  care  andaccuracy 
than  poetic  fire.  He  had  immense  difficulties  to  contend  with  in 
.keeping  both  in  word  and  form  close  to  his  text,  and  in  no  single 
instance  do  we  find  that  he  misse3  the  sense  of  his  original. 
Mickle’s  text,  in  spite  of  its  inaccuracy  as  a  strict  translation, 
always  remains  agreeable  reading  ;  hence,  we  suppose,  the  reason 
of  the  four  reprints  since  1776.  Those  who  desire  to  be  instructed 
will  prefer  Mr.  Aubertin’s  text,  those  who  desire  to  be  amused 
Mickle’s.  One  slip  of  the  pen  we  notice  in  the  introduction  ;  the 
date  of  Camoens's  death  should  bo  the  10th  of  June,  1580,  and  not 
1 5  79- 

We  trust  that  Mr.  Aubertin  may  be  induced  to  give  us  a  com¬ 
plete  translation  of  Camoens’s  minor  works.  His  Rimas  deserve  an 
English  dress. 


VEROX’S  aesthetics.* 

I 

r  B  MIIS  is  a  substantial  but  compact  volume,  containing  a  suffi- 
JL  ciently  full  summary  of  M.  Veron’s  doctrine  about  aesthetics, 
already  made  familiar  to  us  to  some  extent  by  his  articles  on 

*  L’ Esthetique.  Far  Eugfene  Yeron.  Paris:  Reinwald.  1878- 
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artistic  subjects.  The  volume  appears  as  a  part  of  the  series  of 
scientific  books  published  by  Reinwald  under  the  title  “  Biblio- 
theque  des  Sciences  Contemporaines.'’  This  is  as  much  as  to  say 
that  the  subject  is  treated  scientifically,  that  M.  Vdron  does  not 
attempt  to  charm  the  reader  by  eloquence,  according  to  the  too 
common  practice  of  writers  upon  art,  but  to  convey  to  him  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  exact  truth  about  aesthetics.  lie  has,  we 
believe,  approached  more  nearly  to  success  in  this  enterprise  than 
any  of  his  predecessors.  His  mind  is  singularly  well-constituted 
and  equipped  for  such  a  task  as  the  one  which  lie  has  undertaken. 
He  warmly  appreciates  art,  and  yet  can  retain,  in  the  midst  of  his 
aesthetic  pleasure,  that  perfect  intellectual  clearness  and  inde¬ 
pendence  which  are  necessary  to  a  critical  understanding  of  the 
subject.  The  ordinary  writer  upon  art  is  carried  away  by  his 
personal  liking  so  as  to  lose  the  power  of  discriminating  between 
the  sources  of  his  pleasure ;  it  is  only  the  most  intellectual  of 
critics  who  can  both  enjoy  and  reason.  The  great  test  of  a  critic 
is  the  power  of  distinguishing  between  truth  and  the  human 
element  in  art  \vhich  is  constantly  interfering  with  truth 
and  modifying  the  expression  of  it.  Let  the  reader  try  to 
imagine,  if  he  can,  a  photograph  from  nature,  in  which  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  light  and  dark  were  faithfully  preserved  in  the  proportion 
permitted  by  the  difference  between  the  natural  and  the  photo¬ 
graphic  pitch  of  light ;  let  him  imagine,  further,  that  this  photo¬ 
graph  be  quite  truly  coloured ;  the  result  would  be  the  real  truth. 
In  a  gallery  of  pictures,  especially  when  they  are  by  great  masters, 
do  we  find  anything  of  this  kind,  and,  if  not,  what  is  it  that  we 
really  do  find  ?  The  answer  is  that  in  the  fine  arts  we  have,  not 
the  truth,  but  the  most  various  expressions  of  the  most  various 
human  feelings  about  the  truth.  And  now'  comes  the  test  of  the 
critic.  A  good  critic  is  a  man  who  can  always  see  and  understand 
the  deviations  from  the  truth  which  each  artist  practises,  who  can 
guess  pretty  nearly  what  the  truth  would  have  been,  and  w'ho  can 
at  once  recognize  the  expression  of  the  artist’s  idiosyncrasy  and 
feelings.  The  bad  critic  is  incapable  of  making  this  distinction. 
He  is  not  aware,  scientifically,  of  the  nature  of  truth,  and  he 
praises  work  for  being  true  when  he  means  only  that  it  pleases 
him.  The  popular  conception  of  art  is  that  it  is  an  attempt  to 
represent  nature  truly,  and  nothing  more  ;  an  attempt  to  do  what 
photography  would  do  if  its  light  and  shade  were  accurate,  and  if 
it  could  render  colour.  Along  with  this  entirely  false  conception 
of  the  fine  arts  the  popular  mind  has  a  curious  hostilitv  to  the  real 
truth  when,  by  accident,  it  is  given  in  art,  for  although  not  edu¬ 
cated  enough  to  know  what  it  asks  for,  it  is  still  human,  and 
wants  to  be  appealed  to  humanly,  that  is  with  human  feeling.  A 
true  representation,  being  simply  scientific,  neither  expresses  feel¬ 
ing  nor  excites  it. 

The  strongest  point  in  M.  Vdron’s  teaching  about  art  is  the 
affirmation  that  art  is  essentially  subjective,  that  it  is  a  direct  ex¬ 
pression  of  human  nature,  that  when  a  painter  paints,  for  example, 
he  is  really  painting  his  own  mind  much  more  than  the  objects 
before  him.  This,  of  course,  has  been  said  before  by  others  ;  but 
it  has  never,  we  believe,  been  so  adequately  stated  or  so  clearly 
proved.  Speaking  of  art  generally,  he  says : — 

C’est  memo  no  rien  comprendre  ii  son  importance  que  d’en  faire  la  mani¬ 
festation  speeiale  d'unc  faculte  particulifere  et  plus  on  moins  circonscrite. 
En  rdalitd,  il  n’est  autre  chose  que  l’expression  directede  la  nature  humaine 
dans  ce  qu’elle  a  de  plus  humain  et  de  plus  primitif.  L’art,  on  peut  le  dire, 
precede  la  pensde  elle-meme.  Avant  de  cherchcr  ii  comprendre  eta  expliquer 
le  monde  dans  lequel  il  vit,  l’homme,  sensible  au  plaisir  des  yeux  et  des 
oreilles,  cherclie  des  lors  dans  des  combinaisons  de  lignes,  de  sons,  de  mouve- 
ments,  d’ombre  et  de  lumiere  des  jouissances  spdciales,  et  la  trace  de  ses 
efforts  en  ce  sens  persiste  dans  les  oeuvres  nouvcllement  dc'couvertes  d’un 
temps  oil  ties  certainement  son  aetivite  intellectuelle  devait  etre  singuliere- 
ment  restreinte. 

But  this  is  not  all.  M.  Veron  very  rightly  insists  upon  the 
remarkable  fact  that  even  primitive  man,  from  the  very  beginning 
of  his  labours  in  art  is  not  satisfied  with  the  mere  imitation  of 
nature : — 

Ce  qu’il  y  a  de  plus  remarquable,  e’est  que  des  le  premier  jour  l’imitation 
ne  lui  suftit  pas.  A  cotd  de  ces  ossements  sur  lesquels  on  recommit  encore 
des  figures  d’animaux  plus  ou  moins  grossierement  imites,  on  retrouve  des 
bracelets,  des  colliers,  des  orncments  dont  l’invention  demontre  la  recherche 
volontaire  et  personnels  de  formes  imnginaires.  Les  instruments  de  pierre, 
destines  a  la  guerre  et  h  la  clmsxe,  ont  une  varidte  de  formes,  et  parfois  une 
cldgance  de  lignes  et  do  decoration  qui  n’ajoutent  rien  il  leur  puissance 
d’attaque  et  de  defense,  et  qui,  sans  aucun  doute,  precedent  d’uue  intention 
exclusivement  esthetique. 

This  question  about  imitation  is  full  of  curious  matter  for  re¬ 
mark.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  first  step  in  art  is  to 
imitate  nature  ;  yet  primitive  art  is  far  indeed  from  being  the  most 
imitative.  It  is  highly  abstract,  and  often  diverges  from  nature  to 
fancy  as  if  the  workman  could  not  bind  himself  to  imitate  what  be 
saw,  but  must  needs  express  bis  own  inventions.  Ileal  downright 
imitation  of  nature  is  quite  modern,  and  there  is  much  less  of  it 
even  in  the  modern  schools  than  people  believe.  It  would  be  an 
interesting  speculation  to  inquire,  if  there  were  any  hope  of  a  satis¬ 
factory  answer,  what  would  have  become  of  art  if  its  early  stages 
had  been  really  imitative  ?  Some  of  the  finest  qualities  which  we 
admire  in  the  art  of  the  greatest  epochs  are  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  always  evolved,  not  from  imitative,  but  from  abstract  work, 
which  had  been  done  by  primitive  experimentalists.  There  is  a 
difficulty  in  writing  about  this  subject,  especially  in  a  limited  space, 
because  the  word  imitation”  is  used  for  such  very,  different  degrees 
of  the  same  thing.  For  instance,  certain  ancient  kinds  of  writing 
are  said  to  he  imitative  when  the  resemblance  to  natural  forms  can 
only  be  detected  by  those  whose  previous  studies  have  put  them  in 


the  way  of  discovering  it;  and  writers  seldom  allow  sufficient 
importance  to  abstraction  and  to  early  conventionalisms. 

M.  Veron  insists  strongly  upon  the  truth  that  art,  far  from  being 
only  a  factitious  product  of  refined  or  corrupted  civilizations,  as 
has  sometimes  been  affirmed,  is  simply  an  inevitable  result  of 
human  nature  under  all  circumstances,  and  is  to  he  found  in  the 
very  cradle  of  mankind.  Even  those  classes  in  what  are  con¬ 
sidered  the  inartistic  European  countries,  who  in  our  own  time 
are  said  by  critics  to  he  destitute  of  art,  generally  have  it  in  some 
coarse  uncultivated  form.  People  who  would  never  purchase  a 
good  drawing  will  decorate  their  walls  with  elaborately  hideous 
papers ;  and  even  in  the  poorest  cottages,  where  wall-paper3  are 
not  in  use,  the  presence  of  art  may  he  detected  in  the  coloured 
print,  the  pots  on  the  chimney,  and  the  ornaments  of  feminine 
costume.  What  civilization  does  is  to  favour  the  cultivation  of 
styles  of  art  which  are  unintelligible  to  the  uncultivated  eye,  such 
as  the  advanced  styles  of  landscape-painting  and  those  styles  of 
sketching  which  are  a  synthetic  summary  of  natural  appearances. 
The  finest  modern  pictures  of  landscape  effect  and  the  best  modern 
etchings  are  entirely  illegible  by  the  ignorant,  and  can  only  be 
produced  or  appreciated  in  times  of  very  advanced  civilization.  It 
may  even  be  presumed,  from  what  we  know  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
that  they  must  have  been  entirely  incapable  of  understanding 
mystery  in  art. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  art  is  universal  in  humanity, 
or,  if  not  absolutely  universal,  so  generally  prevailing  that  we  may 
speak  of  its  universality  without  tailing  count  of  the  few  and  rare 
exceptions.  Another  generally  prevalent  characteristic  of  the 
human  mind  very  closely  connected  with  art  is  taste.  Everybody 
has  taste  of  some  kind ;  and,  when  we  say  that  people  have  no 
taste,  we  generally  mean  that  what  they  have  is  bad.  We  admit, 
and  at  the  same  time  lament,  the  tremendous  influence  of  mere 
taste  in  all  matters  belonging  to  art.  If  taste  were  rational  and 
could  be  relied  upon  there  would  be  no  cause  for  lamentation, 
as  in  that  case  we  should  only  have  to  educate  ourselves 
up  to  the  proper  standard,  and  then  feel  sure  of  being  people  of 
good  taste  for  the  rest  of  our  natural  lives.  Unluckily  this  is  not 
the  actual  state  of  things.  Taste  is  uncertain,  to  begin  with,  and 
changes  incessantly.  It  is  involved  inextricably  with  that  emi¬ 
nently  capricious  and  unsatisfactory  ruler  of  human  affairs — the 
fashion.  The  received  critical  judgment  about  works  of  art  is 
simply  the  expression  of  the  fashion  of  the  day.  During  Rem¬ 
brandt's  lifetime  Flink  was  the  fashionable  artist,  and  Rembrandt 
went  out  of  fashion.  Considering  that  M.  V4ron  is  a  critic  him¬ 
self,  be  is  delightfully  frank  about  the  variableness  and  uncertainty 
of  criticism. 

11  est  certain  que,  s’il  y  a  au  monde  une  chose  variable  et  sujette  il  con¬ 
testation,  ce  sont  les  jugements  portds  sur  les  oeuvres  d’art.  Les  critiques 
memo  les  plus  autorisds  ne  sont  pas  d’accord  entre  eux  la  plupart  du 
temps,  et  s’il  arrivait  par  hasard  que  le  verdict  des  contemporains  fut 
unanime,  cela  ne  prouverait  nullement  que  la  posterity  n’en  prononceraifc 
pas  un  tout  different.  Qu’y  a-t-il  de  plus  variable  que  la  mode  ?  et 
cependant  qu’est-ce  que  la  mode  si  cc  n’est  precisdment  la  manifestation  du 
sentiment  esthetique  dans  le  costume  ?  Et  il  faut  bien  remarquer  que  ces 
variations  et  ces  diversitds  ne  s’arretent  pas  it  des  nuances.  Telle  oeuvre 
vantde  par  les  uns  est  declaree  par  les  autres  execrable,  et  il  suffit  d’un 
intervaile  de  quelques  mois  pour  qu’une  mode  adorable  devienne  ridicule. 

M.  Veron  recognizes  the  enormous  difficulty  that  this  capricious¬ 
ness  of  fashion  puts  in  the  way  of  the  philosopher  who  wants  to 
establish  a  positive  criticism  of  the  fine  arts: — 

Il  y  a  lit  une  difficulty  tries  serieuse  dont  la  solution  s’impose  avant  tout, 
sinon  la  thdorie  que  nous  developpons  se  trouve  fortement  compromise  ;  ou 
plutot  ce  qui  est  plus  grave,  il  n’y  a  plus  d’esthe'tique  possible.  Comment 
fonder  une  doctrine  scientifique  sur  un  terrain  absolument  mouvant  ? 
Comment  gdneraliser  des  faits  qui  non  seulement  peuvent  varier  d’individu 
ii  individu,  mais  qui  n’ont  pas  meme  de  persistence  dans  une  seule  et  meme 
intelligence  ? 

M.  Vdron  replies  to  this  that  musical  theory  has  acquired  a  posi¬ 
tive  character,  thanks  to  the  resonnateur  of  M.  Helmholtz,  but 
adds  that  the  explanations  of  the  impression  produced  by  lines  and 
colours  have  not  yet  Reached  the  same  degree  of  precision,  and 
that  we  are  still,  on  this  subject,  in  the  position  which  science 
occupied  relatively  to  sound  a  few  years  ago  before  M.  Helmholtz 
made  his  marvellous  discovery.  We  do  not  see,  for  our  part,  bow 
any  discoveries  of  this  kind,  bearing  upon  vibrations,  can  ever 
solve  the  really  difficult  questions  of  aesthetics.  We  do  not  see 
how  the  rcsonnatmr  can  determine  the  presence  or  absence  of 
genius  in  a  musical  air,  or  bow  any  imaginable  invention  can  do 
the  same  for  a  picture.  We  really  have  au  invention,  photography, 
which  gives  us  a  criterion  of  some  kinds  of  truth  iu  drawing,  but 
the  clearest  result  of  it  has  been  to  show  bow  very  little  truth  has 
to  do  with  greatness  in  art,  for  notbiug  can  be  more  widelv  re¬ 
moved  from  photography  than  the  works  of  the  greatest  painters. 
Again,  what  has  the  art  of  colouring,  as  painters  understand  it, 
gained  from  the  researches  of  scientific  men  in  the  theory  of  com¬ 
plementary  colours  ?  Hardly  anything,  and  for  this  simple  reason, 
that  although  the  scientific  men  can  draw  trianglesaud  put  some  crude 
colour  in  each  corner  and  make  clever  diagrams  with  complementary 
colours  opposite  to  each  other,  they  can  no  more  teach  a  painter 
how  to  colour  a  picture  than  they  can  teach  a  versifier  how  to 
write  immortal  poetry.  We  do  not  see  how  criticism  can  ever 
ascertain  positively  and  scientifically  that  a  picture  is  well 
coloured ;  if  that  could  be  done,  a  great  step  would  he  gained 
towards  the  certain  production  of  good  colour.  The  want  of 
positive  character  in  art  and  in  art  criticism  is  one  of  the  strongest 
reasons  why  men  who  like  to  feel  sure  of  results  for  their  labours 
have  an  objection  to  investing  their  time  in  the  study  of  the  line 
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arts.  After  you  liave  been  working-  thirty  years  in  art,  some 
youth  fresh  from  college  who  is  just  beginning  to  exercise  his  pen 
in  periodical  literature  may  express  his  contempt  for  your  ignor¬ 
ance  and  incompetence ;  and  you  cannot  prove  him  to  be  in  the 
wrong.  If  truth  were  really  the  purpose  of  art,  then  criticism 
would  have  some  solid  foundation,  though  even  in  that  case,  as  to 
colour,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  prove  what  colouring  was  true 
and  what  was  not.  In  reality  the  fine  arts  are  an  expression  of 
what  we  call  genius  and  taste  ;  and  we  none  of  us.  really  know 
what  genius  and  taste  are.  M.  Veron  says  that  genius  is  before 
all  things  the  power  of  creating.  No  doubt  this  is  true,  but  the 
definition  still  leaves  us  face  to  face  with  the  eternal  difficulty  of 
art  criticism,  the  determination  of  what  is  to  be  considered  a 
creation  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Setting  aside  a  few  of  the 
most  notable  names  amongst  those  who  have  a  reputation  for 
creative  ability,  the  rest  generally  embarrass  us  by  large  displays 
of  half  talent,  half  genius,  in  which  it  is  most  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  true  share  of  the  real  creative  faculty.  Artists  are  con¬ 
stantly  appropriating  the  ideas  of  their  predecessors,  and  working 
them  up  into  what  seem  to  us  new  forms,  but  the  pastiche  is  often 
there  when  we  are  unable  to  detect  it.  A  painter  may  see  that 
one  of  his  predecessors  has  been  successful  with  a  certain  arrange¬ 
ment  of  material,  and  without  imitating  a  single  one  of  the  elder 
master’s  details  the  appropriator  may  take  from  him  what  is  far 
more  important  than  detail,  the  arrangement  of  his  masses.  Again, 
some  first-rate  men  have  purposely  put  themselves  to  school  as 
imitators,  and  if  these  had  died  before  they  produced  original 
works  criticism  would  have  refused  them  the  honour  given  to 
genius. 

M.  Veron  distinguishes  very  accurately  between  the  critical  and 
the  creative  faculty.  He  says  that  what  constitutes  artistic 
genius  is  the  imperious  necessity  for  manifesting  emotions  exter¬ 
nally  by  forms  and  signs  directly  expressive,  and  the  faculty  which 
discovers  the  signs  and  forms  by  a  sort  of  immediate  intuition  to 
which  reflection  and  calculation  only  add  what  they  have  to  give 
afterwards.  The  following  passage  is  excellent,  affirming  strongly, 
yet  not  too  strongly,  the  essentially  synthetic  action  of  the  true 
artistic  intellect : — 

Tandis  que  chez  le  critique  l’emotion  esthetique  se  divise  et  s’ analyse  en 
ses  divers  elements,  elle  demeure  chez  l’artiste  synthetique  et  concrete. 
L’impression,  au  lieu  d’etre  successive.se  produit  d’un  seul  coup  et  par 
masse.  Sa  puissance  se  trouve  par  la  portee  a  son  maximum  d’intensite, 
et  c’est  precisement  pour  cela  qu’elle  echauffe  et  enflamme  l’imagination, 
de  me  me  que  le  choc  du  boulet  lance  sur  une  cible  de  fer  produit  par  ce 
coup  subit  nn  developpement  de  chaleur  capable  de  le  porter  au  rouge. 

Cette  impression  complexe,  n’etant  pas  analysee,  se  ramene  tout  entihre 
a  la  note  fondamentale  et  dominante  du  temperament  qui  la  regoit.  Elle  se 
tient  en  quelque  sorte  d’une  seule  conleur  ;  les  forces  d’impulsion  qu’elle 
contient,  et  qui,  pour  la  critique,  se  decomposent  suivant  un  nombre 
variable  de  directions  divergentes,  se  condensent  pour  l’artiste  en  une 
pense'e  unique,  dont  l’e'nergie  se  trouve  ainsi  singuliferement  accrue. 

After  this  M.  Veron  goes  on  to  observe,  with  reference  to  the 
critical  spirit,  that  it  is  necessarily  outside.  “  L’analyse  accuse 
l’extdriorite.”  The  critic,  who  follows  one  after  another  the  suc¬ 
cessive  impressions  produced  upon  his  mind  by  the  work  which  he 
judges, can  never  forget  the  distinction  between  object  and  subject. 
His  judgment  is  of  necessity  a  result  of  reasoning.  The  artist,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  is  overwhelmed  by  the  impression,  feels 
nothing  else ;  “  non  seulement  il  n’en  distingue  pas  les  elements 
divers,  mais  il  ne  s’en  distingue  pas  lui-meme.  Elle  n’est  pas  seule¬ 
ment  en  lui,  elle  est  lui.” 

Art  and  criticism  are  thus  two  entirely  distinct  mental  opera¬ 
tions,  since  art  is  synthetic  and  the  result  of  an  impression, 
whilst  criticism  is  analytic  and  the  result  of  an  intellectual  process 
by  which  the  mind  passes  successively  from  one  conclusion  to 
another.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  same  mind 
may  be  artistic  and  critical  in  different  phases  and  moods ;  and 
artists  themselves,  though  always  synthetic  in  the  first  con¬ 
ception  of  their  works,  are  often  analytic  in  the  processes  of  study 
by  which  they  afterwards  fully  work  out  and  realize  their  con¬ 
ceptions.  But  the  most  essentially  artistic  action  of  the  mind 
being  synthetic,  it  follows  that  first  sketches,  which  result  from 
the  first  jet  of  inspiration,  are  often  superior  to  laboured  after-work 
in  which  the  analytical  faculties  have  become  predominant. 

M.  Veron  very  properly  denies  the  truth  of  M.  Taine’s  theory 
that  art  has  for  its  object  to  manifest  the  essences  of  things,  “  d’en 
faire  ressortir  le  caractere  capital  par  une  modification  systematique 
des  rapports.”  The  truth  is,  says  M.  Veron,  that  the  artist  does 
not  think  the  least  in  the  world  about  the  essence  of  things.  He 
simply  manifests  his  personal  impression,  without  troubling  him¬ 
self  about  anything  else.  M.  Taine,  whose  own  intellectual  nature 
is  as  much  outside  art  as  it  is  possible  for  a  human  mind  to  be, 
confounds  art  with  science.  M.  Veron  insists  upon  the  essentially 
different  character  of  art.  “Instead  of  trying  to  manifest  the 
essence  or  the  dominant  character  of  things,  the  artist  manifests 
spontaneously  and  without  knowing  it  the  essence  or  dominant 
character  of  his  own  proper  personality,  and  the  more  genius  he 
has  the  more  his  personality  is  marked  by  an  energetic  and  special 
accent.” 

It  is  utterly  impossible,  within  our  limits,  to  go  far  into  so 
vast  a  subject  as  aesthetics,  which  M.  Vdron  himself  can  only 
treat  briefly  and  summarily  in  a  volume  of  473  pages.  We  can 
only  say  that  it  is,  on  the  whole,  by  far  the  best  book  on 
the  subject  we  ever  met  with.  M.  Veron  is  at  the  same  time  a 
master  of  his  subject  and  singularly  free  from  those  traditional 
prejudices  which  usually  hamper  the  judgment  of  Frenchmen  in 
art  matters.  He  is  quite  independent  of  the  stupid  and  tiresome 


official  teaching,  and  in  perfect  sympathy  with  true  artistic  genius 
in  its  various  manifestations.  We  are  disposed  to  believe  that, 
although  he  cordially  interests  himself  in  the  French  landscape 
painters,  he  rather  underrates  the  amount  of  interpretation  in 
their  works.  However  simply  and  directly  a  Frenchman  tries 
to  copy  nature,  he  generally  interprets  a  great  deal.  We  are 
sorry  not  to  have  space  to  follow  M.  Veron  in  his  considerations 
about  the  other  arts,  about  poetry,  dancing,  &c.,  which  have  just 
as  much  to  do  with  esthetics  as  painting  itself.  His  last  pages 
are  given  to  a  fresh  and  energetic  assertion  of  the  difference 
between  the  artistic  and  scientific  temperaments : — 

L’homme  organist  pour  la  science  est  celui  cliez  qui  1’imngination 
n'altbre  ni  ne  de'nature  jamais  les  resultats  de  l’observation  directe  des 
choses  ;  l’artiste,  au  contraire,  est  l’homme  chez  qui  l’imagination,  l’impres- 
sionnabilite,  la  personnalite  en  un  mot,  sont  tellement  vives  et  excitables, 
qu’elles  transformed  spontanement  les  objets,  les  teignent  imme'diatement 
de  leurs  propres  couleurs,  les  exagerent  naivement  dans  le  sens  de  leurs 
preferences. 


HISTORY  AND  POETRY  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  BORDER." 

SINCE  the  days  when  by  the  publication  of  his  Reliques  Bishop 
Percy  first  drew  attention  to  the  beauties  of  the  Border 
Ballads  they  have  been  so  often  collected,  imitated,  and  criticized 
that  one  would  think  the  subject  must  be  pretty  well  worked  out. 
In  this  field,  however,  though  many  others  have  worked  before 
him,  Mr.  Veitch  finds  much  that  is  striking  and  original  to  say. 
His  book  is  neither  one  of  those  collections  of  ballads  of  which 
there  are  already  so  many,  nor  an  historical  account  of  these  lyrics 
of  national  life.  He  looks  at  his  subject  from  a  geological  point 
of  view.  It  is  the  Border-land  with  all  its  variety  of  hill  and  dale 
in  which  his  soul  delights,  and  he  ascribes  all  the  spirited  exploits 
and  all  the  spirit-stirring  songs  of  the  Borderer  to  the  inspiration 
of  the  wild  and  romantic  scenery  in  which  he  dwelt.  The  natural 
features  of  the  land  gave  their  form  and  colour  to  the  deeds,  the 
fancies,  and  the  feelings  of  the  dwellers  therein,  and  these  have  been 
preserved  to  us  in  the  melodious  utterances  of  the  bards,  most  of 
them  unknown  to  fame,  who  had  the  gift  of  showing  forth  in  song 
the  minds  and  manners  of  their  fellows.  The  district  watered  by 
the  Tweed  and  its  tributaries  is  the  tract  of  the  Border 
which  Mr.  Veitch  has  chosen  in  a  special  way  for  illustra¬ 
tion.  No  one  could  be  better  fitted  than  he  for  the  task  which  he 
has  set  himself.  Every  foot  of  the  ground  is  familiar  to  him,  and 
he  has  the  somewhat  rare  faculty  of  describing  the  scenes  which 
are  so  dear  to  himself  in  language  that  conveys  a  clear  and  distinct 
impression  to  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Nothing  can  be  more  ad¬ 
mirable  than  the  following  description  of  the  bird’s-eye  view  that 
rewards  the  traveller  who  has  been  active  and  venturesome  enough 
to  get  to  the  summit  of  Broad  Law,  the  highest  among  the  Border 
hills : — 

Once  on  the  summit  of  the  height,  we  find  immediately  around  us  a  vast 
level  plain,  with  short  and  scanty  herbage,  chiefly  hill-mosses  and  lichens. 
All  trace  and  feeling  of  man,  of  planting,  ploughing,  building,  have  dis¬ 
appeared.  We  are  absolutely  alone — alone  with  earth  and  sky,  save  for 
the  occasional  cry  of  a  startled  sheep  and  the  summer  hum  of  insects  on  the 
hill-top — 

“  That  undefined  and  mingled  hum, 

Voice  of  the  desert,  never  dumb.” 

Here  and  there  a  very  tiny  yellow-faced  tormentilla,  a  very  slender  blue- 
eved  harebell,  or  a  modest  hill  violet,  peeps  timorously  out  on  the  barren¬ 
ness,  like  an  orphan  that  has  strayed  on  the  wild.  But  we  look  around  us 
from  this  great  height,  and  what  strikes  the  eye  ?  On  all  sides,  but  parti¬ 
cularly  to  the  east  of  us,  innumerable  rounded  broad  hill-tops  run  in  series 
of  parallel  flowing  ridges,  chiefly  from  the  south-west  to  the  north  east,  and 
between  the  ridges  we  note  that  there  is  enclosed  in  each  a  scooped-out 
glen,  in  which  we  know  that  a  burn  or  water  flows.  These  hill-tops  follow 
each  other  in  wavy  outline.  One  rises,  flows,  falls,  passes  softly  into 
another.  This  again  rises,  flows,  and  passes  into  another  beyond  itself ; 
and  thus  the  eye  reposes  on  the  long  soft  lines  of  a  sea  of  hills,  whose  tops 
move  and  yet  do  not  move,  for  they  carry  our  vision  along  their  undulating 
flow,  themselves  motionless,  lying  like  an  earth-ocean  in  the  deep,  quiet 
calm  of  their  statuesque  beauty. 

These  Border  highlands,  save  for  their  scanty  covering  of  grass 
and  heath,  are  as  they  were  left  when  the  glacier  which  filled  their 
valleys  disappeared  at  the  end  of  the  last  great  glacial  epoch  of 
Europe.  The  framework  of  the  district  is  composed  of  Silurian 
rocks,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  central  part  of  the  system  that  stretches 
across  Britain  from  Loch  Ryan  on  the  west  to  St.  Abb’s  Head  on 
the  east.  The  very  barrenness  of  these  “  grey-wacke  heights  and 
haughs  unblessed  bv  aught  of  late  geological  bounty  or  luxuriance 
has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  in  making  and  moulding  the  hardy, 
sinewy  men  who  have  lived  among  them  for  the  many  hundred 
years  of  British  and  Scottish  story.” 

Passing  from  the  physical  features  of  the  country  to  the  cha* 
racteristics  of  its  inhabitants  in  the  earliest  dawn  of  our  island’s 
history,  Mr.  Veitch  claims  for  his  Borderers  all  the  doughty  deeds 
of  the  great  Pendragon  and  his  followers.  The  chapter  in  which 
he  gives  a  local  Border  habitation  to  the  names  of  Arthur’s  twelve 
battles  is  interesting  even  to  disbelievers,  from  its  ingenuity.  Mr. 
Veitch’s  argument  is  that  these  twelve  battles  were  all  fought  in 
one  campaign,  and  were  not  a  series  of  isolated  struggles,  and  that, 
therefore,  among  the  many  districts  which  are  brought  forward  as 
the  possible  theatre  of  this  campaign,  that  one  which  can  show  the 
names  in  such  relation  to  one  another  as  to  suggest  the  battles  in 
the  order  of  Nennius,  has  all  the  weight  of  probability  in  its 

*  History  and  Poetry  of  the  Scottish  Border.  By  John  Veitch,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Logic  and  Rhetoric  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Glasgow  : 
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favour.  Mr.  Skene,  the  great  authority  for  all  matters  concerning 
the  history  of  the  Cymri,  agrees  with  him,  in  supposing  them  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Cymric  kingdom.  But 
here  the  two  authorities  differ.  Mr.  Skene  gives  his  opinion  in 
favour  of  the  district  north  of  the  Clyde,  where  the  highest  and 
most  fantastically  shaped  among  its  many  mountains  still  hears 
witness  to  the  memory  of  the  Celtic  hero  in  its  name  of  Arthur’s 
Seat.  For  the  first  six  battles  Mr.  Skene  can  show  very  plausible 
sites,  but  he  gets  lost  in  the  “  Wood  of  Caledon,”  the  site  of  the 
seventh.  Here  Mr.  Yeitch  takes  the  matter  up  contending  that 
Ettrick  Forest  was  part  of  this  “  wood  of  Caledon,”  and  that  after 
his  sixth  victory  on  the  Carron  Arthur  marched  south  to  Tweed- 
dale,  and  thence  turned  his  arms  against  the  Angles  of  Bernicia. 
And  if  Mr.  Skene  has  an  “  Arthur's  seat”  in  support  of  his  theory, 
Mr.  Veitch  has  an  “  Arthur’s  oven”  to  point  to  in  support  of  his, 
though  Dr.  Hill  Burton,  if  we  remember  rightly,  will  not  allow 
that  this  curious  cromlech  had  any  connexion  with  the  British 
chief.  In  support  of  Mr.  Veitch’s  endeavour  to  identify  the 
founder  of  the  Round  Table  with  the  Vale  of  Tweed  comes 
the  legend  that  points  to  the  Eildon  Hills  by  the  Tweed  as  the 
place  where  Arthur  and  his  companions  in  arms  are  still  sleeping 
clad  in  armour,  ready  to  wake  and  grasp  the  sword  again  when  the 
sound  of  the  elfin  bugle  call  shall  bring  them  back  to  life  in  the 
time  of  their  country’s  greatest  need.  One  of  these  companions, 
the  weird  Merlin,  was  as  closely  connected  with  Tweedside  as  his 
famous  chief.  Mr.  Veitch's  treatment  of  Vivien  as  a  solar  myth  is 
so  pretty  and  poetical  that  we  cannot  forbear  quoting  it :  — 

Merlin  the  Wild,  in  his  wanderings,  was  haunted  by  a  female  form, 
known  originally  as  Hwimleian,  or  Chwifleian,  meaning  “  the  gleam.” 
This  figure  would  appear  and  then  disappear  before  him.  She  sought  to  shut 
him  up,  as  he  imagined,  in  one  of  the  lonely  crags  of  the  hills,  there  to  have 
him  in  her  power,  and  to  hold  him  for  ever  in  the  bonds  of  affection.  We  can 
well  understand  how  the  frenzied  imagination  of  the  Bard  saw  this  figure  in 
the  glint  of  light  that  struck  through  the  mist  overhead  ;  and  how  he 
watched  it  pass  away  across  the  glen  as  the  hill  haur  darkened  over  the 
face  of  the  sun  ;  how  he  would  dread  it  lurking  in  the  shadows  of  the  hazels, 
and  see  it  in  the  moonbeams  as  they  made  lustrous  the  clear  waters  of  his 
fountain.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Hwimleian  of  the  Bard  Merlin, 
the  haunter  of  his  life  among  the  hills,  the  inspiration  of 

“  The  fosterer  of  song  among  the  streams,” 

became  the  Vivien  or  Nimiane  of  the  mythic  Merlin  and  of  the  mediaeval 
romances.  The  sun-glints  through  the  mists  of  the  Drummelzier  Laws 
have,  in  their  personified  and  sublimated  form,  illumined  the  long,  flowing 
stream  of  Romance  through  mediaeval  and  modern  times  down  to  our  own 
day. 

Coming  down  from  the  flights  of  fancy  to  the  indisputable  testi¬ 
mony  of  fact,  Mr.  Veitch  writes  an  interesting  chapter  on  the 
local  names  of  the  district.  In  treating  of  these  he  lays  special 
stress  on  the  fact  that  ‘‘  every  generic  name  indicates  a  feature, 
usually  a  striking  or  characteristic  feature,  of  the  object  which  is 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  generic  idea,”  and  that  the  “  varying 
idiosyncrasy  or  genius  of  a  people  is  shown  in  the  kind  of  feature 
which  strikes  it,  which  it  selects  and  which  it  names.”  These 
Border  names,  some  Celtic,  some  Norse,  some  Saxon,  afford  happy 
illustrations  of  the  principle  here  laid  down.  The  forms  of  the 
Celtic  names  are  Cymric  rather  than  Gaelic.  All  the  hills  are 
Pens  rather  than  Bens,  and  in  other  names  the  sharp  consonants 
P  and  T  are  preferred  to  the  flat  B  and  D.  These  Celtic  names 
cling  to  the  natural  features  of  the  land,  the  hills,  the  valleys,  the 
rivers,  and  the  lakes,  and  generally  express  some  sympathetic 
admiration  of  the  natural  beauties  of  the  site  so  named.  To  the 
Teuton,  on  the  other  hand,  nature  in  its  sterner  aspect  inspired 
only  fear.  The  dashing  torrent  becomes  in  his  mouth  the  “  ugly 
(fearsome)  grain,”  and  the  misty  hill-tops  get  such  prosaic  nick¬ 
names  as  “  Dun  Law,”  “  Black  Law,”  and  “  Deid-for-Cauld  Hill.” 
The  idea  uppermost  in  the  English  mind  seems  to  have  been  the 
importance  of  property  and  the  necessity  of  enclosing  it.  Thus  it 
was  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  names  are  compounds 
of  “  ham,”  “  toun,”  “  cote,”  “  yard,”  “  croft,”  “  fold,”  and  many 
more,  all  conveying  the  sense  of  an  enclosure  of  some  sort 
or  other.  After  the  English  come  the  Norse,  and  Mr.  Veitch 
has  drawn  up  an  interesting  table  of  words,  still  in  use  on 
the  Border,  and  for  which  he  claims  a  Scandinavian  birthright 
to  show  that  the  Norse  element  in  the  Border  population  is 
much  stronger  than  is  generally  acknowledged.  The  Northmen 
have  left  their  traces,  not  only  in  the  towns  with  the  tell-tale 
“bye”  termination,  but  on  the  “dales,”  “forces,”  “fells,” 
“  haughs,”  and  “  tarns,”  of  the  upland  country.  For  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  any  Southern  admirers  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  we  may 
add  that  his  name  is  a  corruption  of  this  same  “  haugh”  or  “  haig,” 
the  hill-side,  and  has  no  connexion  either  with  “  hog,”  a  pig,  or 
“  hog,”  a  year-old  sheep.  Among  the  Norse  words  we  must  not 
forget  “  grain,”  a  word  in  use  in  Tweeddale  and  Liddesdale  for 
the  small  glens  into  which  a  valley  divides  near  the  head ;  and 
hence,  by  a  very  natural  transition,  coming  to  mean  the  small 
tributary  streams  or  feeders  which  rush  down  these  glens  towards 
the  larger  torrents.  The  word  is  said  to  be  one  with  the  old 
Norse  “  greni,”  a  branch  of  a  tree.  Mr.  Veitch  mentions  by  the 
way  that  it  was  declared  by  Cleasbv  not  to  exist  in  German, 
Saxon,  or  English. 

In  his  zeal  to  give  a  plausible  colouring  to  his  theory  as  to  the 
nature-worshipping  character  of  the  religion  of  the  Cymri,  Mr. 
Veitch  has  fallen  into  the  vulgar  error  of  tracing  the  Phoenician 
Baal  in  the  Bd  of  the  “  Beltane  fire,”  and  thus  recognizing  in  the 
ancient  and  but  lately  obsolete  practice  of  lighting  fires  on  the  hill¬ 
tops  on  the  2nd  of  May  a  survival  of  the  worship  of  the  “  Sun-god, 
the  representative  of  the  brighter  side  of  nature.”  Dr.  Todd,  in  his 


Life  of  St.  Patrick,  has  pointed  out  that  this  is  a  false  derivation 
of  the  word,  which  he  holds  to  be  simply  a  compound  of  the  two 
Gaelic  words  bit  lucky,  and  tine  a  fire,  hence  the  beltane  fires  were 
simply  the  luck  fires  to  scare  evil  spirits.  After  a  short  but  com¬ 
prehensive  view  of  the  chief  events  in  the  history  of  Scotland  after 
the  extension  of  its  boundary  line  to  the  Tweed,  Mr.  Veitch  passes 
to  a  consideration  of  the  minstrelsy  and  the  minstrels  of  which  his 
native  Border  land  (for  Mr.  Veitch  himself  claims  descent  from 
one  of  the  old  Border  families)  is  justly  proud.  He  classifies  the 
ballads  according  to  a  method  of  his  own,  as  he  finds  them  differ 
in  character  according  to  the  districts  in  which  they  were 
penned : — 

The  songs  of  Tweedside  have  a  character  wholly  their  own.  They 
breathe  a  sweet  pastoral  melody.  There  is  a  passionate  fondness  dashed 
with  sadness  and  regret — a  mingling  of  love  and  sorrow,  of  hopefulness  and 
despair.  This  curious  blending  of  opposite  feelings  flows  all  through  these 
songs,  and  seems  to  reflect  the  familiar  contrast  in  the  scenery — the  sparkling 
gleam  of  the  morning  and  noon  gradually  passing  into  the  pathetic  shade 
of  the  gloamin’  on  the  river  itself. 

The  songs  of  the  Yarrow  are  more  pathetic  in  character.  They 
are  tinged  with  a  deeper  shade  of  sorrow,  frequently  of  over¬ 
powering  sadness.  Typical  of  these  is  “  The  Flowers  of  the 
Forest.”  The  scenes  of  the  most  powerful  and  striking  of  the 
historical  ballads  are  laid  among  wilder  and  grander  natural  forms, 
such  as  the  “  wilds  around  the  heads  of  the  Teviot  and  the  Reed, 
and  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the  Yarrow  and  the  Liddel.” 

The  latter  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  poetry  of  the  Border,  and  some  account  of 
the  poets  of  the  later  days  who  have  drawn  their  inspiration  from 
the  Borderland.  Although  nothing  positive  can  be  said  as  to  the 
date  of  the  ballads  in  their  original  state,  in  the  form  that  they 
have  come  down  to  us  none  of  them  are  very  old.  If  even  some 
of  them  are,  as  he  surmises,  the  work  of  poets  referred  to  by 
Dunbar  as  well  known  in  his  day,  this  would  not  carry  them  back 
beyond  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Mr.  Veitch  holds 
that  “  Peblis  to  the  Play  ”  is  as  old  as  James  I.,  and  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  was  the  work  of  his  hand.  The  great  objection  to  ascribing 
it  to  so  early  a  date  is  the  use  of  “  an  ”  or  “  ane  ”  before  a  conso¬ 
nant,  a  form  not  used  before  1475  and  invariably  after  1500.  But 
then,  as  Mr.  Veitch  very  truly  says,  that  only  proves  that  the  oldest 
MS.  we  possess  is  a  writing  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  by  no 
means  that  it  is  the  original  MS.  If  it  be  a  copy  of  a  later  date, 
the  copyist  was  almost  certain  to  change  the  article  to  the  form 
most  in  use  at  the  time  he  was  writing.  As  “  Peblis  to  the 
Play  ”  is  mentioned  in  “  Christis  Kirk  on  the  Grene  ”  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  it  is  the  older  poem  of  the 
two.  Yet  in  “  Christis  Kirk  on  the  Grene”  the  use  of 
“  a  ”  before  a  consonant  is  almost  invariable.  If  therefore 
this  test  of  the  form  of  the  article  be  of  any  value,  it  tells  in 
favour  of  the  antiquity  of  both  poems  and  would  place  them  both 
before  the  date  1500  instead  of  after  it.  The  Border  songs  are 
more  modern  than  the  ballads  and  do  not  go  back  to  earlier  time3 
than  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  come  down  much  later,  and  while  the  art  of  making  a  ballad 
seems  to  have  died  out  even  on  the  Border,  song  writers  go  on  and 
multiply  the  number  of  their  verses  with  each  succeeding  year. 
Although  some  of  the  song  writers  mentioned  by  Mr.  Veitch  are 
unknown  beyond  the  district  in  which  they  lived,  there  is  enough 
of  the  spirit  of  true  poetry  in  their  verses  to  entitle  them  to  a  place 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Border  bards. 

It  is  as  pleasant  as  it  is  rare  to  find  a  book  of  this  sort  every 
page  of  which  shows  that  the  author  knows  thoroughly  well  all 
about  his  subject,  yet  is  not  so  carried  away  by  his  enthusiasm  as 
to  bo  blind  to  judicious  criticism.  Mr.  Veitch  will  have  done 
good  service  to  holiday-seekers  if  he  can  kindle  in  their  minds 
some  small  spark  of  his  own  enthusiasm  for  this  beautiful  region, 
and  convince  them  that  there  is  a  land  full  of  such  picturesque 
beauty  and  so  rich  in  historical  interest  to  be  found  in  their  own 
island  within  a  few  hours  by  rail  from  London.  Perhaps,  how¬ 
ever,  a  band  of  Cook’s  tourists,  busily  doing  the  Border,  would  be 
as  unpleasing  in  his  eyes  as  the  unsightly  patches  of  ploughing  and 
planting  which  he  grumbles  against  as  fast  marring  the  symmetry 
of  outline  of  his  beloved  Tweeddale.  Indeed,  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  declare  that  these  attempted  improvements  look  as  out  of  place 
as  patches  on  an  Irishman’s  coat  in  scenery  where  the  “  bare  backs 
of  the  bushless  hills”  are  the  characteristic  features. 


WORK  ABOUT  THE  FIVE  DIALS.* 

EVERY  truthful  record  of  personal  experience  amongst  our 
working  classes  ought  to  be  welcomed.  We  cannot  afford  to 
overlook  the  smallest  grain  of  information,  the  least,  suggestion 
which  may  be  of  use.  Groping  in  the  dark  as  we  still  are  with 
regard  to  many  of  the  most  important  questions  connected  with 
the  administration  of  the  poor  law,  any  contribution  of  unvarnished 
facts  must  needs  be  of  value.  We  have  therefore  to  be  grateful  to 
the  lady  who  tells  simply  the  history  of  her  seven  years’  work 
amongst  the  poor  in  Westminster.  Being  truthful,  it  is  the  story 
more  of  failure  than  success,  a  catalogue  of  efforts  made  to  raise 
those  who  cannot  rise,  to  help  people  whose  energies  had  been 
stifled  by  long  struggles  and  an  unwholesome  life.  All  who  have 
tried  visiting  amongst  the  crowded  tenements  of  the  London 
working  classes  know  what  an  arduous  and  difficult  task  it  is ; 
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how  many  are  the  disappointments,  how  few  the  rewards.  The 
stolid  indifference,  the  dirt,  the  drinking,  the  crime,  soon  cease  to 
be  matters  for  wonder.  It  is  more  marvellous  to  find  that  in  such 
dens  any  one  can  still  remain  clean,  hopeful,  industrious,  and 
loving.  The  appalling  amount  of  drunkenness  is  not  so  difficult  to 
understand  after  sitting  half  an  hour  in  one  of  the  wretched  airless 
rooms,  feeling  the  absence  of  sanitary  arrangements,  and  hearing 
the  brutal  talk  of  brutalized  men  and  women.  Rents  are  so  high  in 
the  central  parts  of  London  that  labourers  earning  a  pound  or  five- 
and-twenty  shillings  a  week  cannot  afford  more  than  one  room. 
The  poorer  they  are  the  more  children  there  seem  to  be,  perhaps  a 
family  of  ten  in  one  wretched  apartment,  without  the  possibility 
of  getting  a  breath  of  fresh  air  through  the  window  or 
a  drink  of  fresh  water  except  from  some  drinking-fountain 
in  a  distant  street.  Those  amongst  the  upper  classes 
who  have  never  been  shown  the  squalid  dens  which  the 
London  working  poor  call  their  homes  can  have  no  idea  of  their 
misery  ;  of  the  narrow  space  in  which  cooking,  washing,  sleeping, 
perhaps  tailoring  and  cobbling  have  to  be  done  ;  of  the  unhealthy 
atmosphere,  the  want  of  good  light,  and  the  pestilential  beds.  Many 
would  he  the  sleepless  nights  of  the  father  of  the  family  from  the 
wailing  of  sick  children  did  he  not  take  care  to  return  late  from 
the  public-house  too  drunk  to  heed  them.  The  misery  when  the 
mother  is  either  an  invalid  or  a  drunkard  is  indescribable  ;  yet,  to 
take  the  children  and  feed  and  clothe  them  is  only  putting  a 
premium  upon  improvidence. 

No  doubt  better  dwellings  are  being  built  to  try  and  improve  this 
state  of  things  ;  but  then  in  a  large  number  of  cases  they  are  not  of 
any  use  to  the  men  who  work  for  the  principal  shops  and  have  to  go 
for  orders  several  times  a  day.  To  them  it  is  impossible  to  live  far 
from  their  employers,  and  they  are  obliged  to  submit  to  wretched 
accommodation  and  exorbitant  rents.  More  dwellings  are  sadly 
needed  in  central  places.  Merely  as  an  investment  paying  five  per 
cent,  they  ought  to  succeed.  At  the  Peabody  Buildings  “the 
applicants  are  so  numerous  that  the  names  are  down  for  months 
before  a  room  is  vacant.”  The  houses  in  Westminster  chiefly 
belong  to  small  proprietors  whose  sole  object  is  to  do  as  little  to 
them  as  possible,  and  extort  the  highest  rents  they  can  from  the 
tenants.  Yet  they  often  make  large  fortunes.  In  a  district  behind 
St.  Martin’s  Church  there  is  a  narrow  street  five  hundred  feet  in 
length  with  fourteen  small  courts.  In  it  are  penned,  for  we  cannot 
say  housed,  three  thousand  persons.  Happily  this  case  has  come 
under  the  control  ofthe  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act ;  but,  unfortunately, 
there  are  similar  places  still  untouched  by  improvement,  where  the 
children  are  growing  up  physically  weak  and  contaminated  in  mind 
by  bad  associates  as  they  are  in  body  by  bad  air.  The  magistrate 
often  will  not  enforce  the  law  against  overcrowding  in  these 
densely  populated  streets,  for  he  knows  what  difficulty  the 
workman  has  in  finding  any  accommodation  at  all.  The 
author  of  Work  About  the  Five  Dials  has  known  women  to 
be  months,  and  sometimes  years,  trying  to  get  into  better 
quarters.  To  those  who  have  “seen  better  days”  this  is  par¬ 
ticularly  hard,  for  they  feel  it  acutely.  We  read  of  one 
poor  woman  who  died  from  the  foul  air  in  the  little  shop 
where  she  had  hoped  to  make  a  living  for  herself  and  her 
children.  She  applied  in  vain  to  the  landlord  to  have  something 
done,  and  then  wrote  to  the  Sanitary  Inspector  to  get  the  tank 
emptied.  “  At  the  bottom  were  found  two  inches  of  mud,  the 
decomposing  bodies  of  fourteen  rats,  a  bar  of  soap,  candles,  and 
many  dead  beetles.”  The  Inspector  said  something  must  be  done 
to  the  drains,  but  nothing'  was  done ;  so  the  poor  woman  who  was 
struggling  for  independence,  and  might  have  attained  it,  was  taken 
to  the  hospital  to  die.  Although  houses  in  the  suburbs  might  be 
healthier  and  have  lower  rents,  they  are  in  reality  more  expensive 
to  a  large  proportion  of  workmen.  They  must  have  their  dinner 
at  the  public-house,  and  pay  as  much  as  would  serve  for  the 
whole  family  if  the  food  was  cooked  at  home,  besides  drinking 
more  than  they  can  afford  for  the  good  of  the  house.  Walking 
to  and  fro  a  long  distance  in  wet  weather  is  almost  as  sure  of 
bad  results  as  overcrowding.  Surely  something  will  be  done 
speedily — not  as  charity,  but  as  a  duty — to  provide  our  workino- 
poor  with  healthy  homes  in  convenient  localities.  The  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Board  of  Works,  with  their  power  of  borrowing  money  at  low 
interest,  seem  in  the  best  position  to  put  a  stop  to  the  present 
dreadful  state  of  things.  No  private  enterprise  could  cope  with 
the  difficulty. 

With  regard  to  outdoor  parish  relief  we  think  the  author 
speaks  most  sensibly.  It  is  often  a  sore  subject  to  the  district 
visitor,  who  is  naturally  more  inclined  to  think  of  her  pauper 
clients  than  of  the  struggling-  small  tradesman  who  has  to  pay 
the  poor  rates,  and  whose  money  ought  to  be  used  economically. 
When  starting  her  work  the  author  was  fully  convinced  that  all 
paupers  ought  to  be  forced  into  the  workhouse,  and  not  allowed  to 
count  upon  outdoor  relief.  Her  opinions  soon  became  consider¬ 
ably  modified,  especially  with  regard  to  widows  of  good  character. 

A  lew  shillings  and  the  allowance  of  bread  and  meat  will  enable  a 
thrifty  woman  to  keep  a  home  for  her  children,  where  she  can 
teach  them  lessons  of  industry  and  cleanliness  which  will  enable 
them  to  take  a  more  respectable  place  than  they  could  as  pauper 
children  from  a  workhouse.  A  boy  is  undoubtedly  more  likely  to 
turn  out  well  for  feeling  proud,  when  he  brings  home  his  week’s 
wages,  that  he  is  helping  his  mother  to  keep  the  family  together. 

A  girl  can  learn  in  the  smallest  room  better  than  in  the  largest 

institution  ”  those  first  principles  of  order  and  method 
which  will  make  her  valuable  as  a  domestic  servant. 
In  time  Clubs  and  Friendly  Societies  ought  to  render 


the  thrifty  poor  independent  of  parish  relief ;  but  until  then  thera 
are  certainly  cases  in  which  it  is  decidedly  bad  economy  to  drive 
industrious  mothers  into  the  workhouse.  Perhaps,  if  outdoor 
relief  were  entirely  abolished,  better  provision  would  be  made  for 
old  age,  and  children  would  consider  it  more  a  duty  to  provide  for 
their  parents.  Still  there  would  remain  a  certain  percentage  of 
cases  where  temporary  help  to  keep  a  home  would,  economically 
speaking,  be  the  cheapest  in  the  long  run  to  the  ratepayers.  To 
those  old  people  who  have  for  many  years  tried  to  keep  up  a 
certain  respectable  independence,  and  have  been  able  to  do  so  by 
the  aid  of  parish  relief,  it  would  be  very  hard  to  have  it  with¬ 
drawn.  On  the  other  hand,  only  in  very  exceptional  circumstances 
ought  new  cases  to  be  added  to  the  list.  If  relations  and  em¬ 
ployers  did  their  duty,  there  would  be  few  instances  in  which  an 
industrious,  respectable  servant  or  workman  would  be  obliged  to 
come  on  the  parish.  If  poverty  has  arisen  through  drunkenness 
or  idleness,  then  the  workhouse  is  the  proper  place  for  the  pauper. 

Nothing  will  do  more  to  regenerate  the  lower  classes  than 
helping  them  to  be  provident.  Perhaps  the  Penny  Banks 
are,  on  the  whole,  calculated  to  do  more  good  than  anything  else 
that  has  been  started  for  the  purpose.  There  are  now  one  hundred 
thousand  depositors.  Mr.  Bartley,  the  manager,  says  truly  in  his 
book  on  Domestic  Economy  : — “  Thrift  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  weapons  we  can  wield  against  pauperism,  drunkenness, 
and  crime.”  We  should  be  inclined  to  go  further,  and  say  the 
most  powerful  weapon  with  which  to  fight  the  present  difficulties 
and  temptations  of  the  working  classes.  By  thrift  we  do  not  so 
much  mean  putting  by,  as  that  carefulness  in  use  which  prevents 
waste.  Amongst  the  poorer  classes  being  thrifty  does  not  always 
imply  having  money  in  the  savings’  bank,  but  it  means  having 
money’s  worth  invested  somehow,  somewhere,  whether  in  the 
education  of  children,  the  improvement  of  dwellings,  a  garden, 
poultry,  or  a  reproductive  occupation  over  and  above  the  regular 
day’s  earnings.  How  to  discourage  extravagance,  idleness,  and 
begging  is  the  problem  the  Charity  Organization  Society  has  set  itself 
to  solve,  and  partly  succeeded  in  doing,  on  the  negative  side.  How 
to  encourage  careful  forethought  and  cultivate  steady  painstaking 
industry,  is  a  question  which  ought  to  occupy  the  minds  of  all 
true  friends  of  the  working  classes. 

In  this  as  in  many  other  matters  of  the  same  kind,  example  is 
better  than  either  talk  or  tracts.  The  thrift  which  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  agricultural  labourer  or  artisan,  who  wishes  to 
rear  his  family  in  honourable  independence,  is  no  less  incumbent 
on  those  to  whom  the  loss  of  a  few  pounds  a  year  is  apparently 
a  matter  of  little  importance,  but  in  reality  of  great  con¬ 
sequence  for  the  sake  of  others.  Stamping  out  of  waste  must,  we 
fear,  become  a  crusade  amongst  the  upper  classes  before  we  can  hope 
to  see  thrift  respected  as  it  once  was  in  this  country  and  still  is  in 
France.  In  large  establishments  this  is  no  doubt  difficult,  but 
amongst  the  middle  classes  there  is  no  doubt  much  that  might  be 
done.  Here,  again,  the  struggle  which  has  to  be  made  is  by  no  means 
agreeable,  and  can  only  be  undertaken  from  a  strong  sense  of  duty 
to  others.  Cultivated  women,  with  no  particular  taste  either  for 
housekeeping  or  scolding,  shrink  from  interfering  much  in  those 
little  details  which  bring  them  into  collision  with  their  servants. 
They  submit,  it  may  be  unwillingly,  to  what  in  principle  they  con¬ 
demn  ;  but  still  they  do  submit,  and  make  the  fight  so  much  the 
harder  for  those  who  cannot  afford  to  do  so.  When  a  lady  whose 
husband  is  difficult  to  please  is  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  fairly 
good  cook  she  is  not  willing  to  put  her  out  of  temper  and  risk  a 
month’s  warning  by  inquiring  too  particularly  as  to  what  becomes 
of  the  scraps.  She  has  probably  found  it  necessary  to  refuse  per¬ 
quisites,  and  to  forbid  any  collector  of  “  wash  ”  from  coming  to 
the  house.  She  therefore  feels  rather  tongue-tied  when  she  sees 
the  crusts  cut  from  the  toast  thrown  at  the  back  of  the  kitchen 
fire,  and  the  potatoes,  which  the  cook  thinks  too  small  to  be  worth 
the  trouble  of  peeling,  burning  on  the  top  of  them.  In  a 
morning  visit  to  the  lower  regions,  which  is  all  that  is 
allowed  to  the  mistress  in  a  well-regulated  family,  it  is  impossible 
to  prevent  much  which  would  horrify  a  Frenchwoman.  It  would 
be  easy  to  multiply  to  any  extent  the  contempt  for  economy  which 
runs  through  all  ranks  of  domestic  servants.  We  fear  when  they 
marry  it  follows  them  to  their  homes.  The  great  commercial 
prosperity  lately  enjoyed  by  this  country  certainly  had  the  sadly 
mischievous  result  of  discouraging  thrift.  Manufacturers  making 
large  incomes,  and  without  hereditary  expenses,  spent  money  lavishly 
on  their  households.  Servants  carried  bad  habits  from  house 
to  house  until  it  is  hard  to  tell  how  to  stamp  out  the  disease  of 
waste,  so  widely  is  every  class  infected.  Perhaps  the  depression 
of  trade  which  followed  this  prosperity  may  have  some  effect  in 
checking  a  failing  which  is  fatal  to  the  continued  prosperity  of  a 
nation,  however  rich.  In  London  alone  as  much  wholesome  food 
is  wasted  as  would  feed  all  the  paupers  on  the  rates,  and  more 
good  soup  is  allowed  to  turn  sour  every  season  by  careless  cooks 
than  would  supply  a  convalescent  hospital  all  the  year  round. 


V  AND  AM’S  AMOURS  OF  GREAT  MEN.* 

THE  great  mass  of  contemporary  literature  is  made  up  of  writ¬ 
ings  so  frivolous  and  worthless  that  they  scarcely  deserve  the 
honourable  name  of  books.  About  these  the  question  must  con¬ 
stantly  be  asked,  Is  it  worth  while  to  correct  their  blunders  and 

*  Amours  of  Great  Men.  By  Albert  D.  Vandam.  London :  Tinsley 
Brothers.  1878. 
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censure  the  incapacity  of  their  authors  ?  The  Amours  of  Great 
Men  would  certainly  deserve  to  be  left  in  obscurity,  if  it  did  not 
contain  examples  of  errors  which  are  commonly  made  in  England. 
We  have  not  read  through  Mr.  Vandam’s  two  obese ^  volumes, 
which  will,  no  doubt,  amuse  a  certain  sort  of  readers.  The  com¬ 
piler  has  collected,  in  a  haphazard  way,  a  number  of  facts  and  con¬ 
jectures  about  the  love  affairs  of  famous  people.  He  has  a  great 
deal  to  say  about  the  passions  of  J.  J.  Rousseau,  which  in  Mr. 
Vandam's  version  certainly  deserve  the  epithet  applied  to  them  by 
Burke.  He  has  patched  together  a  passionate  history  of  Clement 
Marot,  and  he  often  expresses  his  contempt  of  Clement's  father, 
Jean  Marot.  What  has  Jean  done  to  irritate  Mr.  Vandam,  who 
calls  the  author  of  two  of  the  gayest  and  wittiest  and  not  least 
licentious  ballades  in  the  French  language  “  a  human  machine  lor 
spinning  by  the  yard  pedantic  verses,  interlarded  with  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  full  of  heavy  witticisms;  in  fact,  classicisms  boiled  down 
to  a  jelly,”  whatever  that  may  mean.  How  would  Mr.  Vandam  like  to 
be  called  a  human  machine  for  spinning  by  the  yard  stories  in  dubious 
taste,  interlarded  with,  heavy  witticisms  (people  so  often  inteilaid 
substances  that  they  spin),  and  full  of  Trench  and  German  ?  There 
ouMit  to  be  a  kind  of  comity  in  criticism,  and  Jean  Marot  should 
be  safe  from  censors  like  Mr.  Vandam.  His  talent,  his  gauloisene, 
as  Mr.  Vandam  might  sav,  are  undoubted,  and  were  inherited  by 
his  more  famous  son.  The  author  of  “  Riche  amoureux  a  tousjours 
l’advantage  ”  was  the  spiritual  parent  of  the  author  of  “  Pour  le 
plaisir  dfane  jeune  fillette.”  Perhaps  Mr.  Vandam  has  his 
reasons  for  being  offended  by  Jean  Marot’s  Latin.  He  shows  the 
measure  of  his  own  scholarship  by  saying,  “  According  to  a  Roman 
satirist,  Lucretius,  we  believe,  the  egotistical  enjoyment  of  our 
security  increases  at  the  sight  of  a  shipwreck  "which  we,  securely 
sheltered  on  the  shore,  witness  from  afar.  Lucretius  did  indeed 
say  something  which  Mr.  Vandam  might  thus  put  into  his  own 
language,  but  Lucretius  is  not  generally  spoken  ol  as  a  Roman 
satirist.  Is  Lucilius  trotting  in  Mr.  Vandam’s  memory  ? 

If  our  author  had  confined  himself  to.  maligning  Marot,  we 
mio'ht  not  have  been  moved  to  notice  him.  lie  goes  on,  how¬ 
ever,  to  blunder  over  Moliere,  and  to  confound  still  further  the 
commonplace  confusions  about  the  history  of  that  great  man. 
Before  examining  Mr.  \andams  statements  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  give  a  specimen  of  his  style : — 

Our  friends  confide  to  us  their  mental  ailments  and  their  phenomena,  with 
a  view  of  our  opinions  thereon,  the  same  as  the  physician  when  ill  docs  not 
prescribe  for  himself,  but  calls  in  his  colleague  ;  the  same  as  the  author 
consults  his  brother-author,  the  painter  his  fellow-artist,  upon  Ins  work.  As 
a  rule  the  advice  thus  asked  and  given  is  valuable  enough.  \\  e  help  our 
friends  to  avoid  many  mistakes.  Yet  no  sooner  are  we  similarly  situated 
than  we  rush  headlong  into  the  very  pitfalls  from  which  we  have  warned 
them.  Especially  is  this  the  case  when  love  clutches  hold  ol  us. 

"We  sincerely  wisb  that  Mr.  "S  andaui  bad  consulted  bis  bi  other- 
author  before  he  wrote  this  singular  piece  of  English.  How  can 
our  friends,  when  they  confide  to  us  their  phenomena,  also  present  us 
“  with  a  view  of  our  opinions  thereon  ”  ?  and  where  is  the  use  ot  con¬ 
fiding  one’s  phenomena  to  a  person  if  one  is  already  in  possession 
of  a  view  of  his  opinion  ?  Probably  Mr.  Vandam  means  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  our  opinion’.’;  but  he  might  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  say  so.  He  ought  to  be  aware  that  his  use  of  the 
same  as  ”  is  not  permitted  in  the  language  which  he  attempts  to 
write.  Again,  the  disease  of  a  patient  is  not  precisely  analogous 
to  the  work  of  an  author,  unless  indeed  Mr.  Vandam  holds  that 
prose  and  poetry  are  morbid  secretions  of  the  system.  Even  so, 
when  an  author  has  produced  a  work,  he  does  not  request  his 
brother  authors  to  prescribe  for  his  complaint.  After  all  this  it  is 
scarcely  surprising  to  find  that,  when  love  clutches  hold  of  us,  we 

rush  into  pitfalls.  , .  ,  „  .i.  ,r  i 

After  two  pages  and  a  half  of  this  kind  of  writing  Mr.  Vandam 
gets  as  far  as  the  first  years  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  adventures  of 
Moliere’s  wandering  company  of  players.  The  management,  he 
says,  was  divided  between  Moliere  and  Madeleine  Bbjard.  Du 
Fresne  was  really  for  some  time  the  manager,  but  that  is  a  point 
of  very  trifling  importance.  It  is  a  graver  blunder  to  call  Made¬ 
leine  “the  eldest  of  two  brothers  and  one  sister,  all  performing  in 
the  same  troupe  with  her.”  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Joseph 
was  older  than  Madeleine.  According  to  Loiseleur  she  had  at 
least  ten  brothers  and  sisters,  of  whom  five  became  comedians. 
The  matter  is  of  some  consequence  in  the  intricate  private  history 
of  Moliere,  which  Mr.  Vandam  pretends  to  unravel.  The  great 
problem  of  Moliere’s  life  is  connected  with  his  marriage.  U  ho 
was  Armande  Bejard,  his  wife  ?  The  scandalous  rumour  of  his  o  wn 
time,  formulated  by  his  rival  Montfieury  and.  insinuated  by  the 
pestilent  author  of  ~£lomire  Hypocliondrc,  declared  that  Armande 
was  Moliere’s  own  daughter,  by  Madeleine  Bejard.  An  infamous 
contemporary  pamphlet,  La  Fameuse  Comedienne,  which  has  been 
attributed  to  La  Fontaine,  to  Racine,  and  to  a  host  of  other  people 
known  and  unknown,  hinted  what  Montfieury  asserted.  Louis  XIV. 
showed  what  he  thought  of  the  cruel  slander  by  becoming  sponsor  of 
one  of  Moliere’s  children.  The  King’s  conduct  has  not  silenced  gossip, 
and  every  French  critic  has  had  his  own  theory  about  Moliere, 
Madeleine,  and  Armande.  Mr.  Vandam  agrees  with  M.  Bazin  as 
far  as  he  agrees  with  any  one.  According  to  his  account,  Made- 
le!nebecame“inthe  spring  of  1644”  a  mother  for  the  second 
time.  Her  first  child,  born  in  1638,  was  the  daughter  of  Esprit 
Raymond  de  Moirmoron,  Comte  de  Modene,  or  Baion  de 
Modena  ”  as  Mr.  Vandam  calls  him.  Modene  was  obliged  to  leave 
Paris  and  his  mistress,  and  he  certainly  was  not  the  father  of  any 
child  Madeleine  might  have  given  birth  to  in  1644-  Now,  accord 
ing  to  Mr.  Vandam,  this  child  was  Armande,  whom  Moliae 
married  (February  29,  1662).  Against  this  theory,  in  the  hist 


place,  is  Moliere’s  acte  de  manage,  discovered  by  Beffara  in  1821. 
This  document  declares  that  Armande  was  the  daughter  of  Marie 
Hervd,  and  therefore  the  sister,  not  the  daughter,  of  Madeleine. 
To  get  rid  of  this  evidence  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  that  all  the 
family  of  Bejard  made  themselves  parties  to  a  false  declaration. 
But  what  was  the  motive  which  caused  them  to  run  the  risk 
of  such  a  proceeding?  Mr.  Vandam  explains  it  in  his  own 
way.  In  1644,  when,  according  to  him,  Madeleine  gave  birth  to 
Armande,  in  Guyenne  or  Provence,  she  still  expected  to  marry 
her  old  lover,  Modene.  Modene  had  a  wife  alive,  but  that  is 
nothing  to  Mr.  Vandam.  Cherishing  these  hopes,  Madeleine 
tried  to  conceal  her  frailty  by  giving  out  that  her  own  mother 
was  the  mother  of  her  infant."  This  was  a  very  feeble  stratagem. 
Joseph  Bejard  the  elder,  the  husband  of  Marie  Herve,  died  in 
January  or  February  1643,  and  so  could  hardly  have  been  the 
father  of  a  child  born  in  1644.  But,  to  cut  Mr.  Vandam’s  absurd 
theory  short,  Madeleine  was  not  in  Guyenne  at  all,  but  in  Paris, 
in  1643  and  1644.  L’lllustre  Theatre,  in  which  she  was  a  player, 
began  its  career  in  the  end  of  1 643 ;  Madeleine  signed  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  28th  December,  1643,  with  Leonard  Aubrey  (Soulie, 
Rccherches  sur  Moliere,  pp.  173?  I75)>  an<-^  the  agreement  with 
Pommier  the  17th  December,  1644-  She  was  in  Paris,  and  acted 
with  the  company  through  the  year,  and  had  no  reason  for 
going  to  Guyenne  or  Provence.  Lastly,  the  child  Armande 
was  born,  though  not  baptized,  as  early  as  the  10th  of  March, 
1643,  when.  Marie  Herve,  widow  of  Joseph  Bejard,  renounced  the 
succession  of  that  deeply-indebted  man,  in  the  name  of  herself  and 
her  children.  “  L’an  mil  six  cent  quarante-trois,  le  mardi  dixieme 
mars,  par  devant  nous  Antoine  Ferrand,  etc,  est  comparue  Marie 
Herve,  veuve  de  feu  Georges  Bojard  ('Joseph)  .  .  •  •  .  ou 

nom  et  comme  tutrice  de  J oseph,  Madeleine,  Genevieve  Louis,  et 
une  petite  non  baptisee,  mineurs  dudit  defunt  et  elle  etc.  There 
are  difficulties  in  this  declaration.  Madeleine  had  passed  her 
majority  by  a  month  or  two,  and,  if  Joseph  was,  as 
is  probable,  older  than  she,  he  too  was  far  from  being  a 
minor.  We  cannot  hold  with  M.  Loiseleur  (Mr.  Vandam  knows 
nothing  about  the  matter)  that  Marie  Herve  fraudulently  claimed 
in  1643  to  be  the  mother  of  Armande  that  she  might  hide 
Madeleine’s  frailty  from  Modene.  If  Marie  Hervo  was  too  old  to 
be  a  mother  (there  are,  as  M.  J al  shows,  proofs  that  women  have 
been  mothers  at  her  time  of  life,  fifty-three  years  of  age),  then  the 
pretext  was  palpably  absurd,  and  could  take  in  no  mortal.  Modene 
was  not  in  a  position  to  marry  Madeleine,  and  probably  bad  no 
illusions  about  her  fidelity.  We  have  then,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
repeated  legal  declaration  of  Armande’s  birth,  on  the  other  the 
mere  suspicion  of  critics  and  gossips ;  and  it  is  natural  to  hold 
with  Jal  for  the  documents.  In  any  case,  even  if  some  weight  be 
allowed  to  M.  Loiseleur’s  arguments,  Mr.  Vandam  is  wrong  in 
every  detail.  The  Bojards  did  not  “  appear  in  Pans  towards  the 
end  of  1644.”  Madeleine  did  not  then  “join  her  troupe  to  that  of 
Moliere,”  which  had  been  performing  for  some  time.  The  dates  ot 
Moliere’s  visits  to  Paris  are  hopelessly  confused,  and  the  motive 
assigned  for  the  visits  is  absurd.  When  Mr.  Vandam  reaches  the 
obscure  chapter  of  Mile.  Menou,  he  omits  the  chance  given 
him  by  Loiseleur  s  plausible  conjecture ;  he  does  not  see  that  Menou 
is  probably  Armande.  There  is  no  authority  for^the  assertion 
that  Armande  created  the  part  of  Leonore  in  LLcole  de  Alans* 
The  first  part  which  she  created  was  probably  that  ol  Tj|lse  in 
Le  Critique  de  Vficole  des  Femmes.  Mr.  Vandam  says,  “  At  the 
celebrated  fete  de  Vam^s he  is  loaded  with  homages,  and  her  name 
is  on  every  lip.”  If  he  is  thinking  of 

L’agreable  nymplie  Bejar 
Quittant  sa  pompeuse  eoquille 
Y  joue  en  admirable  fille, 


he  confounds,  we  think,  Madeleine,  described  in  La  Vengeance 
des  Marquis  as  un  vieux  p>oisson,  with  her  younger  sister.  As  to 
his  scandalous  stories  about  Moliere’s  wife,  they  rest  on  the  worth¬ 
less  authority  of  La  Fameuse  Comedienne .  Lastly,  when  Mr. 

Vandam  writes,  “  it  may  be  said  of  Moliere  what  was  said  of 
Henri  Quatre,  Son  courage  riait,”  he  spoils  a  good  thing,  whic 
we  fancy  we  have  met  before  we  read  it  in  his  page3.  It  is  natural 
that,  in  his  account  of  Moliere’s  death,  he  should  miss  the  point 
which  it  would  have  best  pleased  him  to  make..  Attei  ah,  his 
description  of  the  poet’s  life  is  not  much  more  inaccurate  than 
others  which  have  appeared  in  English.  A  year  or  two  ago  a 
critical  journal  announced  as  a  discovery  that  Moliere :  was .valet 
du  roi,  a  position  answering  to  that  of  the  king  s  servant 
old  English  stage  history  !  “  Ameleia  means  carelessness,  saj  s 

Mr.  Vandam.  We  must  leave  to  others  the  task  of  showing  how 
far  Ameleia  inspires  his  papers  on  Swift,  Rousseau,  and  Mirabeau. 


WERNER’S  AM  ALTAR.* 

ERR  WERNER’S  works  would  seem  to  be  very  popular 
among  the  novel-readers  of  this  country.  In  the  last  two 
s  we  have  had  brought  before  us  translations  of  no  less  than 
=  nf  bis  stories  and  now  we  have  two  versions,  of  course  by 
rent  hands,  of  a  fourth  story.  Miss  Bertha  Ness,  who  trans- 
l  for  Messrs.  Remington  and  Co.  Liven  Bonds,  which  w 


j  yr  ,  15v  t?  Werner,  Author  of  “  Success,  and  How  He  Won 

s®LTTc£&  “  b-'  K“-  3  ,ol‘- 

5.0  toman  af  B.  Wen*,  by  «. 
?r.  2  yds.  London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1878. 
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noticed  in  a  late  number  of  the  Saturday  Review  (February  2, 
1878),  has  given  to  her  translation  of  Herr  Werner's  Am  Altar, 
which  she  has  made  for  the  same  publishers,  the  title  of  Sacrecl 
Vows.  Mrs.  Parker  in  her  version  of  the  story,  which  is  published 
by  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  and  Co.,  has  kept  to  a  literal  translation 
of  the  original  title.  There  is  some  interest  in  a  comparison  of 
the  two  translations.  Miss  Ness  is,  we  have  little  doubt,  a  Ger¬ 
man.  Mrs.  Parker,  we  may  equally  assume,  is  English.  Miss 
Ness,  though  she  has  a  great  command  over  our  language,  yet  falls 
at  times  into  errors  or  inelegancies  which  we  should  only  expect 
to  find  in  the  writings  of  a  foreigner.  Thus  we  come  across 
such  expressions  as  “  the  autumn’s  storms,  winter’s  snow,  and 
spring’s  floods.”  In  another  passage  she  writes,  “  the  bells’  peals 
stole.”  No  English  writer  could  use  the  genitive  case  so  as  to 
fall  into  such  harsh  arrangements  of  words.  In  another  passage 
she  represents  an  elderly  nobleman  gravely  reproaching  a  young 
man  for  his  ingratitude.  “  I  have'  certainly  never  possessed  your 
confidence,”  he  said,  “  but  for  some  time  you  seem  to  turn  away 
from  me  in  regular  enmity.”  The  occurrence  of  the  word 
“  regular  ”  here  is  a  proof  that,  however  familiar  the  translator  may 
be  with  our  language,  she  does  not  in  all  cases  distinguish  between 
the  correct  and  the  incorrfect  use  of  common  words.  At  times, 
indeed,  she  would  seem  to  have  studied  the  English  novelists  of  the 
present  day  only  too  carefully.  Thus,  in  describing-  the  heroine, 
she  writes  : — “  A  wealth  of  brown  curls,  merely  held  together  by  a 
ribbon  at  her  temples,  rippled  freely  down  from  beneath  the  little 
straw  hat,  and  fell  in  waves  upon  the  simple  grey  travelling  dress 
that  encircled  her  delicate  form.”  Even  Miss  Braddon  would 
scarcely  have  gone  so  far  as  first  to  tie  up  a  wealth,  whether  of 
curls,  or  of  anything  else,  and  then  to  make  it  ripple  and  fall  in 
waves.  Mrs.  Parker  thus  translates  the  passage: — “A  mass  of 
brown  hair,  held  only  by  a  ribbon,  flowed  loosely  from  under  a 
straw  hat,  and  waved  over  the  simple  grey  travelling  dress  that 
embraced  the  delicately  smart  figure.”  We  do  not  know,  however, 
that  we  like  her  “  delicately  smart  figure  ”  much  more  than  Miss 
Ness’s  “  wealth  of  curls.” 

When  we  have  found  one  of  the  two  translations  inelegant,  and 
have  turned  to  the  corresponding  passage  in  the  other,  we  have  too 
often  been  disappointed  to  find  that  this  was  just  as  bad  as  the 
former.  Thus  the  author  is  describing  a  footpath  in  a  wood  into 
which  the  heroine  had  turned.  Miss  Ness  writes,  “  For  Lucie  it  ap¬ 
peared  only  to  be  there  in  order  that  she  might  make  from  it  all 
possible  and  impossible  windings.”  Mrs.  Parker’s  translation  of 
this  passage  is  certainly  not  better ;  perhaps  it  is  even  a  little 
worse  “  For  Lucie  it  only  seemed  to  be  there  in  order  to  run 
around  it  in  all  possible  and  impossible  directions.”  Of  the  two 
translations,  taken  as  a  whole,  we  cannot  give  the  preference  to 
that  of  our  own  countrywoman.  Some  of  the  slight  errors  into 
which  Miss  Ness,  as  a  foreigner,  from  time  to  time  falls,  give  a 
kind  of  piquancy  to  her  writing.  Besides  this  she  evidently 
enters  far  more  deeply  into  the  feelings  of  the  author,  and  she 
writes  with  a  certain  gracefulness  that  is  wanting  in  her  rival. 
We  could  conceive  it  possible  that  Miss  Ness  might  herself  write 
a  story.  We  could  not  easily  bring  ourselves  to  believe  the  same 
of  Mrs.  Parker.  The  latter  has,  however,  this  advantage,  that  her 
translation  is  published  in  two  volumes  and  not  in  three ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  she  has  more  pages  to  a  volume  and  more  lines  to 
a  page,  so  that  after  all  there  is  but  little  to  choose  between  the 
two  versions  so  far  as  length  is  concerned. 

Herr  Werner’s  story,  if  somewhat  too  melodramatic,  is  yet  by 
no  means  devoid  of  interest.  The  incidents  are  striking,  some  of 
the  characters  are  cleverly  drawn,  and  the  crimes  are  no  more 
than  pay  be  reasonably  looked  for  in  a  story  of  modern  life.  One 
man  is  killed  in  a  duel,  and  another  is  murdered  by  mistake  ;  but 
the  duel  is  not  avenged,  nor  is  the  murderer  hanged.  It  wi’ll  be 
allowed,  therefore,  that,  so  far  as  the  taking  of  life  goes,  the 
author  keeps  within  the  limits  of  the  strictest  moderation.  ’  The 
story  opens  with  an  account  of  a  duel  in  a  wood.  In  this  opening 
chapter  the  author  is  seen  at  his  best.  The  whole  scene  rises 
before  the  reader  with  as  much  clearness  as  if  it  were  represented 
before  him  on  the  stage.  In  other  parts  of  the  book  he  shows, 
indeed,  not  a  little  dramatic  power ;  but  nowhere  else  does  he 
come  up  to  the  force  which  he  exhibits  in  his  first  chapter.  The 
duel  is  watched  by  a  poor  country  lad,  Bernhard  Gunther,  who, 
in  spite  of  the  threats  that  are  used  to  him,  refuses  to  leave 
the  spot.  WThen  Count  Rhaneck  had  shot  his  adversary  dead 
Bernhard,  who  had  seen  how  utterly  inexperienced  in  the 
use  of  fire-arms  the  other  had  been,  exclaimed  with  some 
reason,  “that  was— a  murder.”  The  reader  for  a  long  while 
is  left  in  ignorance  of  the  cause  of  the  duel,  and  of  the  name 
of  the  young  civilian  who  had  been  shot.  By  the  time  that 
the  second  chapter  opens  more  than  twenty  years  are  supposed 
to  have  passed  by.  Bernhard  had  become  wealthy,  and  with 
his  young  sister  Lucie  had  gone  to  live  on  an  estate  which  he 
had  purchased  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  where  the  Count’s 
property  also  lay.  In  a.  walk  through  a  wood  Lucie  suddenly 
came  across  Pater  Benedict,  a  young  monk  belonging  to  a  wealthy 
toundation  of  which  the  Count’s  brother  was  the  abbot.  She  was 
but  sixteen,  and  she  was  dreadfully  scared  when,  as  she  climbed 
up  the  side  of  a  stream,  “  from  the  edge  of  the  rocky  wall  a  pail¬ 
s'  large  unnaturally  deep  and  dark  eyes  stared  fixedly  at  her.” 
l  ater  Benedict,  or  Bruno,  to  use  the  name  by  which  he  was  called 
lelore  lie  had  first  put  on  the  cowl,  was  at  once  over  head  and 
ears  in  love  with  her.  She  was  only  frightened.  Once  or  twice 
more  did  these  unnaturally  deep  and  dark  eyes  scare  her,  and  then, 

’w  ltn  a  rapidity  that  is  somewhat  startling,  she  found  herself  as 


deeply  in  love  with  him  as  he  was  with  her.  He,  bein<r 
still  sincerely  bound  to  his  Order,  sought  to  escape  temptation 
by  flight,  and  obtained  an  appointment  as  assistant  to  an 
aged  priest  who  lived  in  a  village  high  up  in  the  mountains.  But 
no  one  in  a  romance,  not  even  a  Benedictine  monk,  ever  found 
that  absence  was  of  any  avail  in  a  case  of  love.  Besides,  wherever 
the  lover  may  hide  himself,  there  by  some  wonderful  chance  his 
mistress  is  sure  most  unexpectedly  to  appear.  Edwin  may  go  and 
play  the  hermit  “  where  wilds  immeasurably  spread,”  but  before 
long  fortune  will  lead  Angelina  to  the  very  same  spot.  Pater 
Benedict  convinces  himself  at  last  that  he  is  no  longer  bound  by 
the  sacred  vows  that  he  had  taken  at  the  altar,  and,  gaining  his 
freedom,  wins  at  the  same  time  Lucie's  hand. 

There  was  much  to  be  pleaded  in  his  excuse.  The  most  careless 
reader  had  early  in  the  story  seen  that  he  was  closely  related  to 
Count  Rhaneck.  Like  him,  and  like  the  Count’s  brother,  the 
Abbot,  he  was  marked  by  a  deep  furrow  between  the  eyebrows, 
which  only  showed  itself  when  angry  passions  were  raised.  If  it 
were  not  tor  this  deep  furrow  the  story  might,  we  think,  be  easily 
dramatized.  It  would  be,  we  fear,  impossible  to  find  three  actors 
who.  could  each  raise  this  furrow,  and  yet  we  should  be  very 
unwilling  to  see  it  left  out,  for  it  really  plays  a  very  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  story.  When  the  furrow  begins  to 
show  itself  the  reader  at  once  knows  that  a  good  deal  of 
violent  talk  and  spirited  action  may  be  expected.  Some  substitute 
for  it  might  perhaps  be  provided.  Each  of  the  three  actors  might 
give  the  same  kind  of  start,  or  stamp  with  the  foot,  and  might  ex¬ 
claim  in  the  same  tone,  Ah  !  whenever  these  passions  were  raised. 
But  to  return  to  our  hero.  It  was  not  without  reason  that  he  had 
this  furrow  between  the  eyes,  for  towards  the  end  of  the  story  it  is 
discovered  that  he  is  the  Count’s  eldest  son,  the  child  of  a  lawful 
marriage.  His  mother  was  a  Protestant,  and  of  a  family  that  was 
not  noble.  Attached  though  the  Count  was  to  his  wife,  yet  his 
brother  the  Abbot  had  such  influence  over  him  that  he  succeeded 
in  persuading  him  to  get  a  divorce,  so  that  he  might  marry  a 
woman  of  rank  and  of  fortune.  He  was  at  once  challenged  by  his 
injured  wife’s  brother,  and  he  it  was  who  was  shot  in  the  duel  at 
the  beginning  of  the  story.  The  Abbot  undertook  the  education 
ot  the  only  child  who  had  been  born,  and  brought  him  up  to  the 
Church.  He  saw  that  his  father's  affections  were,  in  spite  of  his 
cruel  treatment  of  the  mother,  entirely  centred  in  the  lad.  Bruno 
did  not  in  the  least  suspect  his  relationship  5  but  by  a  kind  of  in¬ 
stinct,  or  intuition,  or  whatever  it  is  called,  always  met  his  father’s 
acts  of  kindness  with  cold  dislike. 

Our  readers  will  see  that  here  we  have  the  materials  for  a 
most  interesting  plot.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  a  father  who, 
however  harsh  he  had  been  in  his  youth,  was  now  full  of  affection 
for  his  son,  whom  he  dared  not  own.  With  him  there  was  his 
brother,  a  proud  and  daring  Abbot,  who  stuck  at  no  crime  if  it 
was  needed  to  advance  either  the  interests  of  his  Church  or  of  his 
family.  .  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  the  young  priest  in  whom, 
the  family  fierceness  of  character  was  tempered  and  kept  in  check, 
who  had  been  tricked  into  taking  vows  before  he  had  been  allowed 
to  know  anything  of  the  life  that  existed  outside  his  cloisters. 
How  he  at  length  broke  loose  from  his  vows,  how  he  escaped  from’ 
the  plot  against  his  life  which  the  unscrupulous  Abbot  laid,  how 
it  came  about  that  his  half-brother  was  by  mistake  murdered  in 
his  stead— all  this  we  shall  leave  untold,  so  that  we  may  not  spoil  the 
interest  of  the  story.  The  scene  is  laid  in  modern  times.  Many  of  our 
Piotestant  readers  will  think  it  true  to  life  indeed  when  they  find 
than  an  Abbot  sends  the  Prior  of  his  monastery  to  murder  an  inno¬ 
cent  man  merely  because  in  his  sermons  he  had  shown  an  independ¬ 
ence  of  thought  that  was  unpardonable  in  a  Roman  Catholic  priest. 
However, murder,  to  judge  by  our  novelists,  is  so  very  common  amon" 
the  best  circles  at  home,  that  after  all  it  is  scarcely  a  reflection 
upon  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  represent  it  as  practised  by 
some  of  its  great  dignitaries  abroad.  What  ladies  of  high  rank 
are  doing  every  day  in  England  an  Abbot  and  a  Prior  rnay  well 
do  once  in  3,  way  in  Germany.  The  author,  however,  is  not  so  ill- 
disposed  towards  Rome  but  that  he  can  describe  in  the  aged 
piiest  of  the  mountain  village  a  man  who  would  do  honour  to  any 
church.  W hen  he  met  Bruno  and  his  young  wife  he  said,  “  I 
have  always  been  glad  to  bless  with  my  fellow-brothers  (sic)  ;  but 
I  could  never .  curse  with  them  ;  and,  moreover,  when  I  look  at 
your  young  wife,  I  cannot  do  it,  therefore  the  Lord  bless  you 
both.” 
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by  whom  some  of  the  Lectures  and  Classes  are  conducted.  A  Student  may  take  Lessons  in 
one  or  several  Studies,  at  option. 

FINE  ARTS.— Mr.  Edward  A.  Goodall,  Mr.  Frederick  Smollfield,  Mr.  Oswald  Von  Glehn, 
M.  Constant  Vinoebst,  Mr.  George  Harris. 

UNIVERSITY.— English  Literature,  Rev.  Henry  White.  M.A.  —  German  Literature,  Dr. 
Heinemann,  F.R.G.S.  —  General  History,  &c.,  G.  G.  Zertfi.  F.R.IIist.S.— History  of 
England,  Mr.  J.  M.  Brown,  B.A.— Sociul  History,  Mr.  J.  M.  Brown,  B. A.— Political 
Economy,  Mr.  J.  M.  Brown,  B. A. —Physical  Geography,  Mr.  G.  G.  Butler,  B.A., 
F.R.G.S. 

LANGUAGES,  &c.  —  French,  Professor  A.  Mnndrou,  M. A.— German,  Dr.  Heinemann, 

F.R.G.S.— Italian,  Professor  Pistrucci— Latin, - Arithmetic, - - 

MUSIC.— Sir  Julius  Benedict,  Ilerr  Ernst  Pauer,  Mr.  E.  Prout,  R.A.,  Miss  M.  E.  Von  Glehn, 
J.  F.  Bridge,  Mus.Doc.,  John  Stainer,  M.A. ,  Mus. Doc.,  Mdme.  St.  Germaine,  Signor 
Rizzelli. 

OTHER  CLASSES.— Dancing.  M.  Louis  d’Egville,  Mrs.  George  Gilbert— Cookery,  &c.,  Miss 
Mary  Hooper— Artistic  Wood-Carving,  Mr.  G.  A.  Rogers. 

Centre  for  the  Cambridge  Higher  and  Local  Examinations,  end  for  the  Oxford  Local 
Examinations,  There  are  Three  Scholarships  :  in  Art,  in  Modem  Languages,  &c.,  and  in 
Music.  Prospectus  in  Office  of  the  School,  the  Library,  Byzantine  Court,  Crystal  Pulacc. 

F.  K.  J.  SHENTON,  Superintendent  of  the  Literary  Department. 

QT.  BARTHOLOMEW’S  ’  HOSPITAL  and  COLLEGE" 

^  OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS,  each  of  the  value  of  £130,  and  one  of  £50.  will  be  offered  for  open 
competition  on  September  25.  One  of  those  of  £130  is  limited  to  Candidates  under  Twenty-five 
years  of  age  ;  the  other  to  Candidates  under  Twenty  years  of  age. 

Subjects  :  Botany,  Zoology,  Chemistry,  Physies. 

The  subjects  (from  which  Candidates  may  select)  for  the  Scholarship  of  £50  are  Latin, Mathe¬ 
matics,  and  any  two  of  the  following  languages  :  Greek,  French,  German. 

The  successful  Candidates  will  in  each  case  be  required  to  enter  ut  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital. 

For  particulars  and  former  papers,  application  may  be  made,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the 
Warden  of  the  College,  at  his  house,  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  E.C. 


QUY’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL.— OPEN  SCHO- 

LARSHIPS.— A  SCHOLARSHIP,  of  the  value  of  125  Guineas,  will  be  offered  for  Open 
Competition  on  Wednesday,  September  25.  Subjects  of  Examination  :  Cluesies,  Mathematics, 
and  Modern  Languages. 

A  SECOND  SCHOLARSHIP,  also  of  the  value  of  125  Guineas,  will  be  offered  for  Open 
Competition  on  the  same  day.  Subjects  of  Examination:  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Physics, 
Botany,  and  Zoology. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Dean,  Guy’s  Hospital,  S.E. 


'THE  LONDON  HOSPITAL  and  MEDICAL  COLLEGE, 

Mile-end.— The  SESSION,  1878—79,  will  Commence  on  Tuesday,  October  1,  1878,  when 
the  Prize  Distribution  will  take  place.  Two  Entrance  Science  Scholarships,  value  £60  and  £40, 
will  be  offered  for  Competition  at  the  end  of  September  to  new  Students.  Entries  on  or  before 
September  20.  Fee  to  Lectures  and  Hospital  Practice,  90  Guineas  in  one  payment,  or  10C 
Guineas  in  three  instalments.  All  Resident  and  other  Hospital  Appointments  ure  free.  The 
Resident  Appointments  consist  of  Five  llouse-Physicianeies,  Four  House-Surgeoncies.  One 
Accoucheurship ;  also  Two  Dresserships  and  Two  Maternity  Assistantships.  The  London 
Hospital  is  now  in  direct  communication  by  rail  und  tram  with  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis. 

Dr.  NORMAN  CHEVERS,  Principal. 


Q 


U  E  E  N’S 


UNIVERSITY  in 

QUEEN  S  COLLEGE,  GALWAY. 


IRELAND. 


The  SESSION  1878-9  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  October  15,  when  the  Supplemental, 
Scholarship,  and  other  Examinations  will  be  proceeded  with,  as  laid  down  in  the  Prospectus. 

The  Examination  for  Matriculation  in  the  several  Faculties  of  Arts,  Law,  and  Medicine,  and 
in  the  Department  of  Engineering,  will  be  held  on  Friday,  October  18. 

Further  information  and  copies  of  the  Prospectus  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Registrar 
By  order  of  the  President, 

August  16, 1878.  ARTHUR  HILL  CURTIS,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Registrar. 


TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  (LONDON)  SCHOOL. 

^  Head- Master — H.  WESTON  EVE,  M.A. 

Vice- Mas  fer-E.  R.  HORTON,  M.A. 

The  Michaelmas  Term  1878  will  begin  for  New  Pupils  on  Tuesday,  September  21,  at  9.30  A.ir. 
The  School  is  close  to  the  Gower  Street  Station  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  and  only  a  few 
minutes’  walk  from  the  termini  of  several  other  railways. 

Discipline  is  maintained  without  corporal  punishment  or  impositions. 

Prospectuses  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  the  College. 

 TALFOURD  ELY,  M.A.,  Secretary. 


SOMERSETSHIRE  COLLEGE,  BATH.— 

Head-Master — T.  M.  BROMLEY,  M.A.,  Merton  College,  Oxford.  There  will  be  an 
EXAMINATION  for  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  held  in  the  beginning  of  September— 
For  particulars  apply  to  the  Head-Master. 


jyj  A  L  V  E  R  N _  COLLEGE. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  begin  on  Monday,  September  23 


pHARDSTOOK  COLLEGE,  DORSET, 

RE-OPENS  on  Thursday,  September  19. 


■RRIGHTON  COLLEGE. 

9  Chairman  of  the  Council— The  Ven.  Archdeacon  HANNAH,  D.C.L.,  Vicar  of  Brighton. 
Principal— The  Rev.  CHARLES  BIGG,  D.D.,late  Senior  Student  and 
Tutor  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Vice-Principal- The  Rev.  JOSEPH  NEWTON,  M.A. 

Next  Term  commences  September  24. 


W 0 RT H I NG  COLLEGE. — Principal,  Mr.  W.  E.  LLOYD 

'  '  TREVOR.  Head-Master.  Rev.  R.  W.  METCALFE.  M.A..  St.  John’s  Coll..  Camb. 
BOYS— limited  to  about  forty  in  number— are  prepared  for  the  UNIVERSITIES  and  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS,  also  for  the  Higher  Branches  of  Commercial  Life.  The  Third  Term  commences 
on  Wednesday,  September  11.— For  Prospectuses,  apply  to  the  Principal. 


P OYSSE’S  SCHOOL,  Abingdon,  Berks  (Six  miles  from  Oxford). 

^  The  New  Scheme  has  received  Royal  assent. 

The  School  will  be  continued  of  the  first  grade,  and  will  give  a  Public  School  Education  at 
a  moderate  charge. 

Fine  New  Buildings  have  been  erected  in  an  elevated  position  and  large  grounds.  There  are 
valuable  University  Scholarships. 

A  few  additional  Boarders  can  be  received  next  Term. 

Address,  Rev.  E.  Sommers,  Head-Master. 

rT’HE  Rev.  II.  HAYMAN,  D.D.,  ex-Head-Master  of  Rugby, 

receives  a  few  BOYS  of  suitable  age,  to  Read  with  his  Son,  preparing  for  a  Public 
School.  Ample  grounds,  excellent  air,  and  safe  bathing  in  the  season.— Address,  Aldingham, 
U1  version. 


TNDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE,  COOPER’S  HILL,  WOOLWICH, 

1  SANDHURST.- PUPILS  prepared  by  Rev.  Dr.  WRIGLEY,  M.A.,  Cambridge, 
formerly  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  the  R.I.  Military  College,  Addiscombe,  and  Examiner  to 
the  Indian  Public  Works  Department  for  Civil  Engineering  and  Telegraph  appointments, 
assisted  by  an  efficient  staff  of  Graduates  in  High  Honours.  On  the  premises  are  provided  a 
Chapel,  Laboratory,  Gymnasium,  Field  for  Athletics  and  Games,  Swimming  Bath,  &c.— 
Address,  67  High  Street,  Clapham,  S.W. 


SANDHURST,  WOOLWICH,  COOPER’S  HILL,  FORESTS 

^  EXAMINATION — Rev.  Dr.  HUGHES,  who  has  passed  some  hundreds  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  receives  TWELVE  PUPILS  Ealing,  W. 


CAMBRIDGE  and  OXFORD.— 

>rmerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  receives 
,  near  Royston. 


Tf’OLKESTONE. — Mr.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.  (Oxon.), 

assisted  by  a  Cambridge  M.A.  and  competent  staff  of  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
Universities,  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  and  all  Competitive  Examinations.  Pupils  successful  in 
the  recent  competitions  for  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst. 


'THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  of  WOMEN.— The  Misses 

,  GLENDINNING  will  receive  as  Boarders,  and  will  assist,  the  Studies  of,  a  limited 
number  of  YOUNG  LADIES  who  are  really  desirous  of  self-culture.  The  Misses  GLEN¬ 
DINNING  have  the  benefit  of  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  most  earnest  und  able  Professors  in 
Europe.— Address,  Miss  Glendinning,  Rosebery  House,  Chemmtzer  Strasse,  Dresden  ;  or 
Dalmeny  Park,  near  Edinburgh. 


PREPARATION  for 

-1-  Rev.  H.  C.  A.  TAYLER,  fc 
PUPILS. — Address,  Orwell  Rectory. 
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TURKEY  AND  EUROPE. 

TURKISH  diplomacy  is  justly  famous  for  its  versatility 
and  adroitness,  if  not  always  for  its  wisdom.  The 
Circular  Despatch  of  the  Porte  in  answer  to  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Congress  as  to  the  modification  of  the 
Greek  frontier  is  in  its  argumentative  part  admirably 
logical ;  and  the  statements  of  the  writer  are  as  nearly 
.true  as  the  assertions  contained  in  the  State  papers  of 
other  countries.  It  might  seem  strange  that  statesmen 
who  speak  a  language  without  a  literature  should  on 
-occasion  show  themselves  masters  in  the  art  of  composi¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  authors  of  Turkish  despatches  are  often,  like 
the  Envoy  who  has  lately  proceeded  from  Paris  to  Vienna, 
foreigners  who  place  their  ability  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Ottoman  Government.  An  ingenious  advocate  of  Turkey 
might  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  controversy  derive 
plausible  reasons  from  the  confidence  which  is  reposed  in 
Greek  agents.  It  might  be  thought  unnecessary  to  place 
Greek  provinces  under  the  authority  of  a  national 
Government  when  Greek  dignitaries  represent  the  Sultan 
at  foreign  Courts,  and  Greek  Secretaries  at  Constantinople 
obtain  an  easy  controversial  victory  over  their  Athenian 
compatriots.  Air.  Deltannis,  in  the  memorial  addressed 
to  the  Congress,  laid  himself  open  to  a  retort  which  the 
author  of  the  Turkish  Circular  has  not  failed  to  administer. 
After  reserving  the  claim  of  his  Government  to  the  future 
possession  of  all  provinces  containing  a  Greek  population, 
Mr.  Deltannis,  in  deference  to  the  moderate  policy  of  the 
European  Powers,  limited  his  immediate  demand  to  Crete, 
Epirus,  and  Thessaly.  Content  with  this  addition  to  her 
•dominions,  Greece  would  devote  her  energies  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  material  resources  of  the  country,  and 
her  relations  with  Turkey  would  thenceforth  not  be  liable 
to  be  disturbed.  The  claimant  of  a  large  payment  from  an 
adverse  litigant  ought  to  be  prepared  to  give  a  receipt  in 
full.  The  Foreign  Minister  of  Turkey  replies  with  un¬ 
answerable  justice  that,  according  to  Air.  Deltannis  him¬ 
self,  in  a  few  years  or  a  few  months  “  the  same  causes  would 
“  produce  the  same  effects,  and  what  then  would  be- 
“  come  of  that  peace  which  promised  to  be  perpetual,  but 
“  which  lasted  no  longer  than  was  strictly  necessary  to 
Xi  hatch  fresh  enterprises  against  the  law  of  nations?” 
The  purpose  which  was  avowed  by  the  representative  of 
Greece  at  Berlin  “  is  so  rooted  in  the  order  of  thino-s,  and 
“  so  in  keeping  with  Hellenic  theory,  that  it  is  not  possible 
“  for  the  Great  Powers  to  admit  as  a  decisive  argument 
in  favour  of  the  claims  of  Greece  the  certainty  or  even 
u  the  hope  of  their  doing  away  -with  the  source  of  conflicts 
■“  between  Turkey  and  Greece.” 

All  parties  to  the  controversy  are  well  aware  that  the 
complicated  motives  which  determined  the  action  of  the 
Congress  are  not  exhausted  in  a  discussion  of  the  possible 
results  of  a  cession  of  territory.  Those  who  restrained 
Greece  from  intervention  during  the  war  think  themselves 
bound  to  redeem  their  implied  pledge  of  giving  some 
reward  for  moderation.  Safvet  Pasha  in  his  Circular 
challenges  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Athens  deferred  to  the  friendly  remonstrances  of 
England.  The  neutrality  which  was  observed  was, 
according  to  the  Turkish  contention,  produced  by  the 
steady  refusal  of  Russia  to  allow  Greece  a  share 
in  the  fruits  of  victory.  It  may  be  added  that,  if 
Greece  had  refused  to  listen  to  the  counsels  of  England, 
the  Turkish  fleet  could  not  have  been  prevented  from  : 


blockading  or  attacking  the  Greek  ports,  and  from 
molesting  Greek  commerce.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
English  Government,  with  or  without  sufficient  reason, 
held  out  hopes  of  advantages  to  be  conferred  on  the  Greek 
Government  on  the  conclusion  of  peace.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  Greek  kingdom  have  at  all  times  wished  to  secure 
the  good-will  and  patronage  of  England ;  and  of  late  the 
entire  race  has  been  regarded  with  favour  in  opposition  to 
the  Bulgarian  satellites  of  Russia.  When  Lord  Derby 
promised  to  support  the  admission  of  Greece  to  the  Con¬ 
gress,  it  was  understood  that  his  Government  would  not 
confine  its  good  offices  to  a  mere  introduction  of  Plenipo¬ 
tentiaries.  The  proposals  which  were  actually  made 
on  behalf  of  ,the  Greeks  were  characteristically  outbid 
by  Russia,  and  to  a  certain  extent  by  France.  Neither 
Power  objected  to  further  spoliation  of  Turkey ;  and  the 
representatives  of  England  were  placed  in  the  invidious 
position  of  opposing  a  part  of  the  demands  of  their  special 
client.  The  ultimate  decision  of  the  Congress  was  a  com¬ 
promise  both  in  form  and  substance.  The  so-called  recti¬ 
fication  of  the  frontier  was  not  peremptorily  imposed  on 
the  Porte ;  parts  of  Epirus  and  Thessaly  were  excluded 
from  the  proposed  cession ;  and  the  proposed  annexation 
of  Crete  to  the  kingdom  was  absolutely  rejected.  The 
recommendation  addressed  to  the  Porte  was  intended  to 
operate  as  a  command.  No  arguments  were  used  in  sup¬ 
port  of  a  decision  which  proceeded  from  a  tribunal  armed 
with  irresistible  force.  It  is  essential  to  the  credit  of 
England  that  obedience  should  be  procured  by  the  strongest 
diplomatic  pressure.  Russia  would  regard  with  com¬ 
placency  the  disappointment  of  the  expectations  of  Greece, 
especially  when  it  was  certain  that  popular  resentment 
would  be  directed  against  England.  The  French  Govern¬ 
ment,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
failure  of  the  only  measure  in  which  it  had  professed  strong 
interest  at  Berlin ;  but  for  the  present  France  would  not 
actively  interfere.  The  Greek  delegates  may  possibly 
have  indisposed  the  English  Plenipotentiaries  to  their 
cause  by  invoking  the  aid  of  more  profuse  and  less  re¬ 
sponsible  patrons  ;  but  it  is  desirable  that  the  Government 
which  is  most  chary  of  promises  should  be  not  least 
punctual  in  performance. 

The  other  threatened  disturbances  of  the  Berlin  settle¬ 
ment  appear  to  be  already  subsiding.  The  Turkish 
Government  has  at  last  been  convinced  of  the  grave 
mistake  which  it  committed  in  countenancing  the  resist¬ 
ance  which  has  been  offered  to  the  Austrian  army  of 
occupation.  It  was  well  known  at  Constantinople  that 
two  adverse  parties  are  always  contending  for  supremacy 
in  the  councils  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy. 
The  Porte  might  safely  rely  on  the  good-will  of 
the  Hungarian  Government  and  nation,  but  the  Court 
and  the  military  commanders  lean  to  the  side  of 
the  Servian  and  Croatian  population.  The  hesitating  or 
hostile  policy  of  Turkey  has  weakened  its  friends,  and 
given  every  advantage  to  its  implacable  enemies.  Count 
Andrasst  may  have  much  difficulty  in  resisting  the  clamour 
which  will  be  raised  because  the  Turkish  Government  has 
permitted  the  defence  of  its  territory.  Germany  will 
perhaps  urge  upon  Austria  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  by 
right  of  conquest,  in  preference  to  the  nominally  pro¬ 
visional  occupation  which  was  sanctioned  by  the  Congress. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  concessions  which  Cakatheodoki 
Pasha  is  authorized  to  make  may  not  be  too  late.  The 
formal  and  immediate  annexation  of  Bosnia  to  the  Austrian 
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dominions  would  be  both  inconsistent  with  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  Berlin  and  distasteful  to  the  Italian  population 
of  Trieste  and  the  neighbouring  districts.  The  Austrians 
have  themselves  in  part  to  blame  for  the  early  miscarriages 
of  the  campaign.  It  would  have  been  judicious  to  give 
the  Government  of  Constantinople  time  to  acquiesce 
in  the  decision  of  the  Congress ;  or,  if  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  effect  a  forcible  occupation,  a  larger 
army  ought  to  have  been  sent  across  the  frontier. 
The  interest  of  Europe  in  the  question  of  Bosnia  is 
confined  to  the  maintenance  of  the  general  peace.  There 
is  a  wide  difference  in  temper  and  in  risk  of  collision 
between  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  a  quarrel.  When 
nations  are  drifting  in  the  direction  of  war,  any  trifling 
collision  may  precipitate  a  rupture.  The  general  deter¬ 
mination  to  avoid  war  which  was  evinced  at  Berlin  is  the 
best  security  for  peace.  A  part  of  the  Russian  army  is  at 
last  returning  from  Turkish  territory  ;  and  in  a  short  time 
the  English  fleet  which  has  done  so  much  to  prevent  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  will  retire  from  Turkish  waters. 

Even  in  the  remoter  regions  of  the  East  prospects  arc 
becoming  brighter.  The  Russian  Government  professes, 
through  its  official  journals,  to  have  renounced  hostile 
designs  which  its  partisans  in  England  had  always 
affirmed  to  be  non-existent.  It  is  admitted  that 
the  mysterious  movements  of  troops  in  the  valley  of 
the  Oxus  were  directed  against  India  ;  nor  is  the  purpose 
of  the  mission  to  Cabul  any  longer  officially  denied.  It  is 
indeed  not  impossible  that  the  effect  may  survive  the 
cause.  General  Kaufmann  and  the  other  agents  of  the 
Imperial  Government  in  Central  Asia,  while  they  make 
offensive  movements  with  zealous  obedience  to  orders, 
often  find  reasons  for  not  withdrawing  from  advanced 
positions  which  they  may  have  occupied.  If,  however, 
excuses  which  may  probably  be  made  are  accepted  at  St. 
Petersburg,  they  will  not  satisfy  the  Indian  Government. 
The  ruler  of  Afghanistan  will  not  be  allowed  to  become 
a  vassal  of  a  possibly  hostile  Power.  The  Russian 
encroachment  will  probably  be  suspended  when  it  is 
found  that  it  provokes  serious  resistance.  A  war 
in  Asia  could  not  be  confined  within  any  local  limits  ;  and 
it  is  improbable  that  Russia  will  venture  on  a  struggle  in 
Europe.  The  difficulties  which  will  attend  the  operation 
of  the  treaty  between  England  and  Turkey  have  still  to 
begin ;  but  since  the  evacuation  of  Batouui  by  the  Turkish 
garrison  there  is  no  chance  of  a  renewal  of  the  war  in 
Armenia  or  Asia  Minor.  Incessant  demonstrations  of  the 
abortive  nature  of  the  Berlin  negotiations  and  treaty  would 
be  more  convincing  if  the  Plenipotentiaries  had  not  at¬ 
tained  the  paramount  object  of  securing  the  continuance 
of  peace. 


THE  ARGYLESIIIRE  ELECTION. 

issue  of  the  contest  in  Argyleshire  was  considered 
-L  so  doubtful  that  the  return  of  Lord  Colin  Campbell, 
by  a  majority  of  more  than  three  hundred,  seems  to  have 
taken  shrewd  local  calculators  by  surprise.  It  appeared 
hardly  likely  that  Mr.  Malcolm  would  have  resigned  his 
seat  at  Boston  unless  he  had  every  reason  to  reckon  on  suc¬ 
cess,  and  it  was  known  that  the  opposition  to  the  Argyll 
ffimily  had  been  long  and  carefully  organized.  The  vacancy 
occurred  before  it  was  expected,  in  consequence  of  Lord 
Lorne’s  acceptance  of  office  in  Canada,  but  it  was  gene¬ 
rally  understood  that  in  no  case  would  Lord  Lorne  seek 
re-election.  He  could  hardly,  with  any  satisfaction 
to  himself,  retain  a  seat  to  which  he  has  for  some 
years  been  returned  as  a  Liberal,  now  that  he  almost 
always  takes  the  side  of  the  opposite  party.  When 
a  vacancy  did  take  place,  the  Conservatives  had 
fair  reason  to  think  they  might  win  the  seat.  The 
audacity  of  bearding  the  M‘Callum  More  in  his  lair  has 
been  considerably  exaggerated  for  the  amusement  of 
Southerners.  The  area  of  Argyleshire  is  large,  and, 
although  the  Duke  is  the  greatest  man  in  the  county,  there 
are  several  other  considerable  landowners.  From  the 
influx  of  wealth  and  the  transfer  of  properties,  the  Argyll 
family  has  gone  down  in  recent  years  and  other  families 
have  come  up.  The  lesser  lairds  are  Conservatives  almost 
to  a  man,  as  they  are  nearly  throughout  Scotland,  and  they 
thought  their  territorial  power  was  greater  than  that  of  the 
Duke,  and,  as  territorial  power  is  used  in  Scotland  to  sup¬ 
port  Conservative  opinions  with  much  cogency,  they 
calculated  that  they  could  carry  their  man.  There  is 


nothing  wonderful  in  this,  and  the  same  thing  has  happened 
in  many  other  places  than  Argyleshire.  The  event  has 
proved  that  they  could  not  carry  their  man,  but  this 
does  not  show  that  the  calculations  of  the  Conservatives 
were  wrong  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  make  them.  Terri¬ 
torial  influence  goes  a  very  long  way  in  Scotland,  and  the 
numbers  polled  justify  the  supposition  that  the  territorial 
influence  exerted  against  the  Argyll  family  was  quite  as. 
great  as  that  which  it  could  command.  But  a  Scotch 
county,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions,  is  not  a 
pocket  borough.  There  is  always  a  residuum  of  voters 
exempt  from  territorial  influence,  or  prepared  on  an 
emergency  to  defy  it.  This  residuum  may  be  swayed  by 
political  or  by  personal  considerations.  Both  kinds  of  con¬ 
siderations  were  at  work  in  Argyleshire  ;  and  Lord  Colin 
Campbell  has  been  returned  partly  because  he  was  a 
Liberal,  and  partly  because  he  was  a  much  more  lively.. 
pushing,  clever,  and  fascinating  candidate  than  his  op¬ 
ponent. 

Liberalism  is  the  political  creed  of  the  great  majority  of 
Scotchmen,  and  it  may  safely  be  said  that,  if  territorial 
influence  could  be  got  rid  of,  there  is  scarcely  a  Scotch 
constituency  which  would  return  a  Conservative.  It  cannot 
be  got  rid  of,  and  many  reasons  may  be  assigned  for 
thinking  that  it  is  not  desirable  that  it  should  be  got 
rid  of ;  but,  as  it  exists,  several  Conservative  members 
come  from  Scotland.  In  Scotch  society  it  is  decidedly 
fashionable  to  be  Conservative,  and  not  only  most  of  the 
landed  gentry,  but  many  of  thdse  who  have  been  the 
creators  of  their  own  fortunes,  follow  or  set  the  fashion. 
There  are  also  many  persons,  such  as  publicans  and  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  Established  Church,  who  think  that  their 
private  interests  are  bound  up  with  the  ascendency  of  the 
Conservative  party.  But  a  very  slight  acquaintance  with 
Scotchmen  of  a  rank  below  that  which  finds  admission 
into  society  will  convince  an  outsider  that  the  tendency  of 
the  humble  Scotch  mind  is  to  vote  for  a  Liberal.  Crotchets 
and  local  jealousies  will  often  turn  it  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion,  but  it  has  to  be  turned.  The  great  difficulty  which 
a  Scotch  Liberal  candidate  has  to  face  is  that  of  a  twist 
having  been  given  to  the  inclinations  of  some  of  his  voters 
by  their  conceits  on  somo  ridiculous  little  question.  He 
may,  however,  have  the  good  luck  to  have  some  charm 
which  will  prevent  such  a  twist  occurring,  and  will  rally 
his  supporters  to  Liberalism  generally.  And  this,  it  may 
be  surmised,  is  what  has  happened  in  Argyleshire.  The 
Argyll  family  are  more  than  average  representatives  of 
what  may  be  termed  general  Scotch  Liberalism.  Unlike 
most  of  the  great  families,  they  are  Presbyterians,  and 
cleave  to  the  religion  of  the  multitude.  They  have  in 
their  day  risked  and  lost  their  heads  in  the  great  contest 
against  prelacy.  They  were  the  determined  and  successful 
foes  of  all  the  poetical  and  interesting  people  whom  Sir 
Walter  Scott  has  taught  us  to  admire  and  lament. 
They  were  entirely  on  the  side  of  those  who  lost  cattle, 
and  not  at  all  on  the  side  of  those  who  stole  them. 
From  generation  to  generation  they  have  gone  on  taking 
what  may  be  described  as  at  once  the  popular  and  the 
unfashionable  side  in  Scotch  politics.  Before  the  claims 
of  a  member  of  such  a  family,  when  he  once  pronounced 
himself  a  decided  Liberal,  the  petty  divisions  of  Scotch 
Liberalism  were  hushed.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  any 
special  questions,  even  of  a  larger  import,  had  much  to  do 
with  the  result.  The  Eastern  question  does  not  trouble 
Scotchmen  very  deeply ;  and  on  the  more  interesting 
question  of  Disestablishment  there  did  not  seem  much  to 
choose  between  one  candidate  who  declared  himself  op¬ 
posed  to  any  interference  with  existing  arrangements,  and 
another  who  said  that  existing  arrangements  ought  to  be 
upheld,  but  that,  if  a  totally  new  set  of  circumstances 
arose,  he  might  be  induced  to  reconsider  his  opinion. 
The  struggle  in  the  minds  of  those  who  hesitated  as  to 
their  votes  was  between  Conservatism  generally  and 
Liberalism  generally.  The  latter  triumphed  ;  but 
it  may  be  guessed  that  it  triumphed,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  Liberal  opinions  preponderated  in  the  constituency, 
but  because  Liberals  were  willing  to  forget  their  divisions 
and  crotchets  rather  than  that  a  member  of  the  Argyll 
family  should  be  beaten  by  an  ordinary  Conservative  laird. 

Lord  Colin  Campbell  has  therefore  succeeded,  it  may 
be  presumed,  because  he  was  Lord  Colin  Campbell,  be¬ 
cause  no  other  candidate  than  a  son  of  the  Duke  could 
have  so  effectually  commanded  such  territorial  influence 
as  remains  to  his  family,  or  have  used  the  spell  of  grati¬ 
tude  to  compose  the  differences  of  Liberals.  But  he  has 
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also  succeeded  because  of  bis  oT,vn  personal  qualities. 
Electors  and  non-electors  were  charmed  with  the  plubk 
and  energy  of  this  curious  boy,  whom  no  fatigues  could 
weary,  and  no  distances  deter ;  who  rowed,  sailed,  drove, 
or  walked  with  equal  indifference  into  every  x'ecess  of 
the  wild  territory  of  Argyleshire,  who  insisted  that 
every  one  should  see  him  and  hear  wdiat  he  had 
got  to  say,  who  had  always  something  telling  and 
strong  to  say,  who  could  chaff  and  be  chaffed  with 
unvarying  good  humour,  and  who  was  so  ready  with  his 
tongue  that  he  could  more  than  hold  his  own  with  that 
most  dreadful  of  beings,  the  Scotch  questioner.  It  is  no 
reproach  to  his  opponent  to  say  that  he,  on  the  contrary, 
got  very  tired,  and  had  nothing  particular  to  tell  his 
hearers.  He  stood  as  a  powerful,  popular,  and  amiable 
Conservative  laird,  and  what  he  professed  to  be  he  was. 
But  he  was  not  more  than  he  professed  to  be,  and  was  not 
at  all  like  the  dashing,  ubiquitous,  ever-ready  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Campbells.  To  make  an  unusual  mark  as  a 
candidate  is  a  very  different  thing  from  making  a  mark  of 
any  sort  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  but  Lord  Co  I.  in  has 
raised  hopes  of  a  higher  success  than  he  has  now  won, 
which  we  may  trust  he  will  not  disappoint.  In  one  way  he 
is  sure  to  be  able  to  shine  if  the  opportunity  offers,  for  in 
case  the  proceedings  of  the  obstructives  are  continued, 
he  is  just  the  man  who  may  be  relied  on  to  sit  up  to  any 
hour,  and  to  walk  any  number  of  Irishmen  off  their  legs. 
But,  if  he  is  capable  of  greater  things,  and  possesses  the 
qualities  which  are  indispensable  in  the  future  leaders  of  a 
party,  he  may  make  certain  of  having  a  golden  opportunity 
of  showing  what  he  can  do.  The  rising  members  of  the 
great  Liberal  families  are  very  few  in  the  House,  and  the 
Liberal  party  loses  a  very  important  element  of  its 
strength  when  these  great  families  are  not  seen  to  take  a 
front  place  among  those  who  lead  it.  Lord  Har- 
tington  has  surpassed  expectation,  and  has  won  the 
esteem  of  both  parties  and  the  confidence  of  his  own  by 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  risen  to  the  level  of  the  great¬ 
ness  that  was  thrust  upon  him.  But  Lord  Hartington 
must  in  the  natural  course  of  things  pass  away  from  the 
Commons,  and  then  the  great  Liberal  families  will  have  no 
representative  who  aspires  to  a  leading  position  in  the 
House  and  in  his  party.  That  this  should  be  so  is  a  loss 
not  only  to  the  House  and  to  the  party,  but  even  to  the 
Conservatives  and  to  the  nation.  That  Lord  Colin  Camp¬ 
bell  is  in  any  way  fit  to  fill  the  gap  cannot  be  predicted 
without  absurdity  on  the  mere  strength  of  his  having 
when  a  youth  fought  an  election  contest  unusually  well. 
But,  at  any  rate,  there  is  the  gap,  and  Lord  Colin  may  fill 
it  if  he  can. 


EGYPT. 

1HE  Report  of  the  Commissioners  has  been  presented 
to  the  Khedive,  and  the  Khedive  has  solemnly 
thanked  the  Commissioners  for  their  Report,  and  has 
undertaken  to  carry  out  the  suggestions  it  contains.  So 
far  as  is  known,  the  Report  examines  the  present  financial 
position  of  Egypt,  recommends  many  administrative  and 
financial  changes,  and  calls  upon  the  Khedive  to  surrender 
for  the  benefit  of  the  State  the  large  estates  which  he  has 
acquired  for  himself  and  his  family.  The  Khedive  pro¬ 
fesses  himself  delighted  with  all  this.  He  finds  a  sort  of 
comfort  in  knowing  the  worst  and  in  letting  it  be  known, 
and  is  willing  that  the  world  should  learn  that  his  floating- 
debt  reaches  the  handsome  figure  of  nearly  ten  millions 
sterling.  He  is  perfectly  indifferent  what  administrative 
or  fiscal  changes  may  be  made.  He  is  willing  to  surrender 
all  the  estates  he  has,  and  all  the  estates  he  can  induce  his 
family  to  abandon.  He  has  also  recalled  Hubar,  Pasha, 
whom  not  long  ago  he  sent  into  exile  because  he 
found  in  him  an  adviser  far  too  prone  to  make 
dangerous  reforms.  Kebab  Pasha  comes  back  master 
of  the  situation,  haring  made  his  own  terms  before 
he  would  condescend  to  return.  He  is  to  have  a 
Ministry  of  his  own  selection,  and  this  Ministry  is  to  do 
what  it  pleases.  In  it  is  to  be  included  Mr.  Rivers 
Wilson,  who  is  to  be  Minister  of  Finance,  so  that  an 
Armenian  and  an  Englishman  will  practically  govern 
Egypt.  The  Khedive  has  at  length  had  to  accept  the 
stroke  of  fate  which  he  has  long  seen  hanging  over  his 
head,  and  has  used  all  his  subtlety  and  adroitness  to  defer 
or  avert.  He  has  consented  to  be  put  in  commission. 
He  is  no  longer  a  sovereign  prince.  He  will  not  govern 


his  own  subjects,  or  make  war  on  his  own  enemies,  or 
borrow  for  his  own  benefit,  or  vex  the  souls  of  his  own 
creditors.  The  pastime  of  his  life  is  over ;  and  he  may 
look  forward  to  ending  his  days  in  a  position  of  much 
comfort  and  some  pomp,  but  with  little  excitement  and 
less  authority.  It  is  certain  that  he  would  not  have  ac¬ 
cepted  such  a  situation  if  he  could  have  helped  it.  He  is 
far  too  able  and  too  self-willed  and  self-confident  to  like 
sinking  into  the  condition  of  the  cochon  enyraissu  of 
Kapoleon.  But  he  is  wearied,  and  care  and  fatigue  have 
gone  far  to  shatter  his  health.  And  he  has  his  family  to 
think  of.  He  naturally  wishes  that  his  son  should  succeed 
him,  and  that  his  family  in  the  direct  line  should  hold 
the  Viceroyalty.  And,  after  all,  he  may  think  that 
he  and  his  family  have  done  reasonably  well.  His 
real  position  is  simply  that  of  a  Turkish  Pasha.  Re¬ 
bellion,  bribery,  and  luck  have  combined  to  place  the 
family  of  Mehemet  Ali  in  a  very  superior  position  for 
the  family  of  a  Pasha  to  hold.  But  in  the  inevitable 
decay  or  transformation  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  the 
Viceroyalty  of  Egypt  will  be  a  nice  prize,  even  if  it 
means  nothing  more  than  the  assured  receipt  of  a  large 
income  and  being  treated  with  ceremony  and  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  respect.  The  Egypt  of  to-day  is  very  much 
what  the  Asia  Minor  of  the  future  becomes  in  the  eyes  of 
sanguine  interpreters  of  the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention. 
It  is  a  Mahomedan  country  administered  by  Christians  for 
the  benefit  of  European  creditors  and  the  protection  and 
advancement  of  the  interests  of  the  Western  Powers.  If 
such  a  state  of  things  is  ever  realized  in  Anatolia,  a  Pasha 
of  Smyrna  or  Erzeroum  would  be  thought  an  extremely 
fortunate  being  who  was  recognized  as  having  an  heredi¬ 
tary  claim  to  an  income  of  half  a  million  sterling,  in  whose 
honour  royal  or  semi-royal  salutes  had  to  be  fired,  and 
who  had  a  handsome  palace  kept  up  for  him  in  more  than 
one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  district. 

The  determining  motive  which  has  overcome  the 
Khedive’s  reluctance  to  accept  a  position  which,  however 
comfortable,  is  profoundly  distasteful  to  him,  has  been 
no  doubt  the  fear  lest,  if  he  did  not  take  what  he  could 
get,  he  might  lose  everything.  He  is  but  a  Pasha,  and  his 
Pashalik  might  be  taken  from  him.  If  it  were  taken  from 
him,  he  would  lose  not  only  his  dignity,  but  all  the  estates 
which  he  has  accumulated  with  so  much  subtletv,  and 
audacity.  Even  if  he  could  manage  to  hold  on  for  his  own 
life  without  passing  altogether  under  the  yoke  of  the 
foreigner,  he  could  have  no  assurance  that  his  son  would 
succeed  him.  His  son  is  not  the  proper  heir  to  his 
dignity.  The  proper  heir  is  his  brother  Halim,  who  is 
the  eldest  male  descendant  of  Mehemet  Ali,  born  in  the 
purple.  The  Khedive  got  the  line  of  succession 
altered  by  buying  a  decree  to  that  effect  from  the 
Sultan  ;  but  he  could  never  be  sure  that  another  decree 
might  not  recognize  the  superior  claims  of  Halim,  and  he 
has  had  continually  to  send  vast  sums  to  the  Porte  in 
order  that  the  mind  of  the  reigning  Sultan  might  not 
change.  Even  for  himself  he  had  to  fear,  as  hostile  criticism 
might  easily  find  in  various  acts  of  his  strange  career  occa¬ 
sion  to  contend  that  he  had  departed  from  the  conditions  on 
which  he  holds  his  Viceroyalty.  His  present  frame  of 
mind  is  due  not  to  the  arguments  of  reformers  or  financiers, 
but  to  the  pressure  of  England  and  France ;  and  the  Western 
Powers  have  been  able  to  exercise  this  pressure  by  using 
the  express  or  implied  threat  that,  if  he  did  not  do  as  he 
was  bid,  he  and  his  family  might  be  removed  altogether. 
The  issue  of  the  Turkish  wTar  convinced  him  that  the 
threatened  danger  was  a  very  real  one.  England  has 
charged  herself  with  the  task  of  reforming  Turkey, 
and  if  England  said  that  reforms  should  be  made  to  the 
south  as  well  as  to  the  north  of  Cyprus,  a  willing  ear 
might  have  been  turned  to  the  suggestion  at  Constan¬ 
tinople.  France,  too,  which  as  yet  has  asked  for  nothing 
from  Turkey,  has  to  be  kept  in  good  humour,  and  the 
French  like  to  think  that,  at  any  rate  in  Egypt,  they  can 
wield  something  of  their  old  influence.  The  Khedive  has 
no  money  now  to  send  to  Constantinople  to  secure  the  ex¬ 
pectant  gratitude  of  the  Palace,  and  he  has  many  enemies 
there  who  would  rejoice  in  his  humiliation.  He  recog¬ 
nised,  therefore,  that  he  could  not  set  England  and  France 
at  defiance,  and  he  swallowed  the  bitter  pill  of  reform. 
Rather  than  be  swept  out  of  existence  as  a  prince,  ho 
has  agreed  that  foreigners  shall  govern  for  him.  Very 
probably  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing  that  what  has 
taken  place  in  Egypt  should  happen  in  other  parts  of 
the  Sultan’s  dominions,  and  especially  in  the  vast  and 
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rude  territories  which  we  have  undertaken  to  defend 
and  oS'ered  to  improve.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  case  of  Egypt  is  wholly  an  exceptional  one. 
Western  reformers  have  opportunities  there  which  they 
cannot  have  in  Asia  Minor.  In  the  first  place,  they  have 
an  exceptional  hold  on  the  ruling  power  in  Egypt. 
They  can  threaten  the  Khedive,  but  they  cannot  threaten 
the  Sultan.  Then,  when  once  the  control  of  the  ruling 
power  in  Egypt  is  secured,  everything  else  follows.  There 
are  no  fierce  Mahomedan  fanatics  in  Egypt,  no  military 
leaders,  no  independent  insurgents,  no  intriguing  ad¬ 
venturers  in  the  Palace.  Egypt  consists  entirely  of  the 
Khedive  and  of  the  peaceful  peasants  who  make  money  for 
him,  and  who  would  be  equally  happy  to  make  it  for  any 
one  else.  If  the  Khedive  is  controlled,  all  Egypt  is  con¬ 
trolled.  And  then  the  final  installation  of  foreigners  in 
power  comes  as  the  last  link  in  a  long  chain.  The  Khedive 
has  in  his  way  long  striven  to  imitate  Europe.  Foreigners 
have  been  more  and  more  present  to  Egyptians  throughout 
his  reign.  Foreigners  have  made  his  railways  and  canals  ; 
foreigners  have  negotiated  with  him  for  the  arrangement 
of  his  debts.  Foreign  judges  sit  in  his  courts,  and  foreign 
officials  exact,  receive,  and  pay  away  the  money  due  to  his 
creditors.  Nothing  at  all  like  this  has  as  yet  been  known 
in  any  part  of  the  Asiatic  dominions  of  the  Sultan  ;  and  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  what  has  been  the  last  step  in 
Egypt  should  be  taken  as  the  first  step  in  Asia  Minor. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  announcement  of  the 
Khedive’s  resolution  to  obey  the  Commissioners,  and  those 
under  whose  shadow  the  Commissioners  are  acting,  should 
have  caused  an  important  rise  in  Egyptian  securities.  The 
creditors  of  Egypt  know  that  whatever  can  properly  be 
paid  to  them  will  be  paid,  at  any  rate  as  long  as  France  and 
England  work  in  harmony  there.  This  is  so "  very  im¬ 
portant  a  consideration  as  to  overshadow  all  others,  and  it 
is  better  to  be  sure  of  getting  something  than  to  hope  to 
get  much.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  take  too  rose- 
coloured  a  view  of  the  immediate  prospects  of  Egyptian 
finance.  The  floating  debt  is  estimated  at  nine  millions 
and  a  quarter,  and  how  is  this  to  be  covered  ?  By  the 
surrender,  it  is  said,  of  the  Khedive’s  estates.  He  is  to 
give  up  everything,  and  in  return  is  to  have  a  sufficient 
civil  list  for  himself  and  his  family.  In  the  first  place, 
it  must  be  observed  that  the  surrender  of  these  estates 
is  only  agreed  to  in  a  general  way,  and  it  is  the 
invariable  habit  of  the  Khedive  to  make  general  con¬ 
cessions  and  then  to  bargain  over  the  details.  It  is 
announced  that  he  himself  has  positively  agreed  to  give 
up  all  his  own  estates,  and  that  his  eldest  son  has 
agreed  to  give  up  all  that  belongs  to  him.  This  is  all 
very  well  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  tho  Khedive  has 
got  no  estates  to  give  up  except  a  few  useless  palaces, 
and  the  Prince  has  got  very  little  to  give  up.  What 
are  called  the  Khedive’s  estates  have  almost  all  been 
settled  on  his  mother,  who  is  much  the  largest  holder, 
and  on  different  ladies  of  his  family,  and  we  ai’e  told  that 
the  Harem  hesitates  as  to  the  surrender.  Possibly  the 
Khedive  will  be  forced  to  overcome  altogether  this 
hesitation  of  the  Harem,  but  possibly  also  he  may 
succeed  in  bargaining  that  something  should  be  left 
to  possessors  who  have  the  claims  of  their  sex  as 
well  as  of  their  lineage.  Even  if  everything  were  given 
up,  there  are  the  claims  of  the  Daira  creditors  to  be 
taken  into  account.  The  proceeds  of  the  estates  handed 
over  to  them  may  probably  be  taken  as  sufficient  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  interest  of  their  claims;  but  the  Viceroy 
undertook  to  meet  from  his  own  resources,  which  really 
meant  the  income  of  the  family  estates,  the  sum  necessary 
for  the  annual  redemption  of  the  bonds.  If  its  estates  are 
to  be  taken  away  from  the  family,  the  Daira  creditors  ought 
in  equity  to  be  held  to  have  the  first  claim  on  the  surrendered 
revenue.  It  may,  however,  be  •  conceded  that,  if  all  the 
estates  were  really  surrendered,  the  yearly  revenue  from  them 
would  be  sufficient  to  meet  tho  claims  of  the  Daira 
creditors,  and  to  provide  interest  at  a  moderate  rate 
on  a  new  stock  representing  the  floating  debt.  The 
holders  of  the  floating  debt  would  in  this  way  get  some¬ 
thing  much  less  than  the  nominal  amount  of  their  claims, 
as  the  value  of  the  new  stock  would  be  very  much  under 
par ;  but  they  would  at  any  rate  get  something,  and  they 
would  probably  be  very  glad  to  take  what  they  could  get. 
But,  at  the  best,  the  public  debt  of  Egypt  would  remain 
precisely  in  the  same  position  which  it  occupies  now. 
The  surrender  of  the  estates  would  have  done 
the  holders  of  this  debt  no  good.  The  revenue 


of  the  country  will  be  used  to  pay  the  Turkish 
tribute,  the  civil  list  of  the  Viceroy,  and  then 
the  necessary  cost  of  administration  ;  and  the  creditors 
will  divide  the  surplus.  What  this  surplus  will  be  no  one 
can  say  at  present ;  but  it  may  be  confidently  anticipated 
that  the  new  administration,  although  much  better  than 
the  old,  will  also  be  more  expensive.  The  present  floating 
debt  consists  in  a  large  measure  of  sums  due,  but  not  paid, 
to  officials.  For  some  time  the  minor  officials  have  been 
literally  starving,  while  the  money  has  been  got 
together  to  pay  coupons.  Under  a  reformed  administration 
every  one  must  be  paid,  and  where  foreigners  are  employed, 
the  payments  must  be  not  only  regular  but  high.  The 
revenue,  too,  has  hitherto  been  obtained  in  a  large  degree 
by  fleecing  the  peasants  and  subjecting  them  to  forced 
labour.  If  they  are  not  fleeced  they  wrill  pay  less,  and  if 
they  are  free  they  will  work  less.  In  time,  no  doubt, 
good  administration  will  tell.  Security  will  make  the 
peasants  well  ofF  and  better  able  to  bear  taxation,  and 
habit  will  teach  them  to  work  willingly  for  wages.  But 
for  this  time  is  wanted,  and  the  holders  of  Egyptian 
securities  ought  to  take  this  into  their  reckoning,  and  not 
to  be  surprised  or  disheartened  if  the  sums  they  receive 
under  the  new  administration  are  at  first  below  what  they 
have  hoped  for. 


TIIE  PARIS  PEACE  CONGRESS. 

IF  the  brief  reports  of  the  Peace  meeting  at  Paris  may¬ 
be  trusted,  the  nonsense  talked  was  smaller  in  quantity 
than  is  usual  on  similar  occasions.  M.  V ictor  Hugo 
declined  to  preside,  and  only  sent  a  short  letter  of 
sympathy,  full  of  antithetic  platitudes  and  paradoxes. 
Thirty  years  ago,  when  the  newly-formed  French  Republic 
was  threatening  the  annexation  of  Belgium  and  the  Rhine 
provinces,  M.  V ictor  Hugo  delivered  a  characteristic  speech 
as  chairman  of  an  International  Peace  Congress  at  Paris. 
He  proposed  to  anticipate  the  completion  of  the  process 
by  which  the  wars  of  feudal  nobles  against  one  another 
and  against  the  Crown  long  ago  became  obsolete.  In 
course  of  time  it  was  to  be  as  impossible  for  tho  Great 
Powers  to  go  to  war  with  one  another  as  for  Burgundy 
to  invade  Brittany,  or  for  either  or  both  to  defy 
tho  Government  of  Paris.  In  other  words,  England, 
Germany,  and  Italy  were  to  recognize  the  supremacy 
of  France,  and  to  form  part  of  a  European  Republic 
of  which  the  seat  and  capital  would  be  Paris.  By 
no  other  means  than  by  the  surrender  of  independence 
could  foreign  Governments  copy  the  example  of  the 
great  feudatories  of  France.  If  M.  Hugo  remembers 
liis  former  proposals,  he  may  perhaps  doubt  whether 
they  are  now  likely  to  be  accepted.  Since  1848  there 
have  been  several  great  wars,  nor  had  the  late  negotiations 
at  Berlin  any  resemblance  to  the  transactions  of  Louis  XI., 
of  Richelieu,  or  of  Louis  XIV.  Napoleon  himself  has 
ceased  to  be  the  object  of  French  popular  idolatry.  The 
legend  of  his  transcendent  greatness  had  been  undermined  by- 
criticism  before  it  was  shattered  by  the  retaliation  of  1870. 
The  people  of  France  at  last  awoke  to  the  truth  that  inva¬ 
sion  and  conquest  are  not  always  laudable  operations. 
The  siege  of  Paris  and  the  resumption  by  Germany  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  were  misfortunes  not  comparable 
to  the  evils  which  Napoleon  inflicted  on  mankind,  but  they 
were  of  the  same  nature.  Though  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  German  victory  may  hereafter  serve  as  the  excuse 
for  a  war  of  revenge,  France  has  almost  tor  the  first  time 
•learned  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  peace.  It  is  not 
altogether  to  be  regretted  that  the  classes  which  have 
been  most  accessible  to  motives  of  vanity  and  ambition 
should  profess  to  associate  themselves  with  the  new 
doctrine. 

M.  Louis  Blanc,  who  also  declined  the  presidency  of 
the  Congress,  wrote  an  elaborate  letter  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  that  kings  and  priests  and  aristocracies  were  the 
authors  of  Avar.  Peasants  and  artisans  are  incapable  of 
bloodshed,  on  the  unexpressed  condition  that  they  have 
got  by  peaceable  means  everything  which  they  fancy- 
themselves  to  want.  If  debate  had  been  possible  among 
the  unanimous  votaries  of  democracy  and  peace,  a  litigious 
critic  might  have  remarked  that  even  kings  and  nobles  had, 
in  the  days  of  their  power,  been  for  tho  most  part  satisfied 
with  entire  submission  to  their  demands.  Napoleon  himself 
would  scarcely  have  invaded  Germany  or  Spain  if 
his  sovereignty'  had  been  acknoivlcdged  before  he  asserted 
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the  right  of  the  strongest  to  rnle.  Like  M.  Victor  Hugo, 
M.  Louis  Blanc  has  in  his  time  contributed  to  swell  the 
chorus  of  worshippers  of  the  First  Empire.  When  Marshal 
Soult  was  courteously  and  cordially  welcomed  in  England 
as  the  representative  of  Louis  Philippe  at  the  coronation 
of  Queen  Victoria,  M.  Louis  Blanc  congratulated  his 
countrymen  on  the  consciousness  of  impending  overthrow 
which  induced  the  nobles  of  England  “  to  crowd  to  kiss 
“  the  stirrup  of  the  conqueror  of  Toulouse.”  Ho  other 
historical  writer  has  more  heartily  eulogized  and  ex- 
aggerated  the  exploits  of  the  popular  levies  w'hich  are 
erroneously  supposed  to  have  repelled  foreign  invasion  in 
1792  and  1793.  It  is  well  known  that  the  old  soldiers  of 
the  monarchy  formed  the  real  strength  of  the  armies  which 
repelled  the  feeble  and  half-hearted  enterprises  of  Bruns- 
wickand  Coburg.  Under  allforms  of  government  Frenchmen 
have  displayed  undoubted  military  aptitude.  As  long  as 
they  formed  the  first  military  nation  in  Europe,  their 
writers  and  orators  celebrated  the  glories  of  war  more 
earnestly  than  the  advantages  of  peace.  Throughout  the 
whole  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  the  democratic  journalists, 
of  whom  M.  Louis  Blanc  was  in  later  years  not  the  least 
eminent,  incessantly  assailed  the  King  and  his  Govern¬ 
ment  for  their  slackness  in  emulating  the  policy  of  Napo¬ 
leon,  and  their  neglect  to  avenge  Waterloo  on  the  per¬ 
fidious  English.  How  that  Bonapartism  is  out  of  fashion, 
the  opponents  of  the  Emperor  become  almost  necessarily 
advocates  of  peace. 

The  English  delegates  to  the  Peace  Congress  had  the 
simplicity  to  believe  that  M.  Louis  Blanc  and  the  French 
speakers  at  the  meeting  really  meant  to  maintain 
peace,  and  consequently  to  cause  disarmament ;  but 
their  suggestion  that  France  might  dispense  with 
the  services  of  a  million  of  soldiers  was  coldly  received. 
The  English  agitators  are  not  unaccustomed  to  domestic 
inconsistencies ;  but  Trade-Unions  and  Liberal  Clubs, 
though  they  have  not  the  quality  which  French¬ 
men  call  logic,  usually  attempt  to  preserve  some  simi¬ 
larity  between  their  general  theories  and  their  practice. 
If  Mr.  Lucraft  and  Mr.  Cremer  had  paid  closer  attention 
to  M.  Louis  Blanc’s  eloquent  letter,  they  would  have  dis¬ 
covered  an  under-current  of  allusion  to  the  necessity  of 
reconquering  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  if  not  the  entire  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine.  M.  Louis  Blanc  disapproved  of  the 
warlike  policy  of  Napoleon,  not  so  much  because  it  was 
unjust  and  oppressive,  as  on  account  of  the  formidable 
reaction  which  it  produced  in  the  next  generation.  But 
for  Jena  and  the  subsequent  subjugation  of  Prussia, 
Germans  might  perhaps,  according  to  M.  Louis  Blanc, 
not  have  sought  to  secure  themselves  against  a  repetition 
of  foreign  conquest  by  the  establishment  of  national 
unity.  The  military  power  which  enabled  them  to  re¬ 
cover  two  provinces  which  had  for  generations  been 
dissevered  from  Germany  was  the  indirect  creation  of 
Napoleon  himself.  It  is  evident  that  M.  Louis  Blanc 
consciously  or  unconsciously  clings  to  the  firm  conviction 
of  M.  Thiers,  that  the  French  nation  has  a  vested  interest 
in  the  division  and  weakness  of  its  neighbours.  Unity, 
whatever  may  be  its  cause,  is  a  security  and  benefit  to  the 
Germans ;  and  to  third  parties  it  seems  that  France  has 
no  moral  right  to  protest  or  to  interfere.  The  acquisition 
of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  is  said  to  have  been  effected  against 
the  judgment  of  Prince  Bismarck,  and  it  may  perhaps  be 
found  hereafter  to  have  been  a  political  mistake.  The 
recovery  of  the  lost  provinces  is  much  more  strongly 
desired  by  French  Republicans  than  the  maintenance  of 
peace.  At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  same  or  a  similar 
Society  Garibaldi  attended  for  the  purpose  of  announcing, 
amid  general  applause,  that  the  peace  which  was  the  pro¬ 
fessed  object  of  the  Society  must  be  preceded  by  a  univer¬ 
sal  war.  Social  democracy  has  to  instal  itself  by  force 
before  the  reign  of  universal  harmony  can  begin. 

If  Peace  Congresses  tended  to  promote  peace,  the 
foolish  talk  for  which  they  give  opportunity  might  be 
patiently  borne.  War  is  almost  the  greatest  of  evils  in 
itself,  though  the  dangers  which  can  by  no  other  means 
be  averted  may  be  still  more  formidable.  The  disarma¬ 
ment  of  a  reasonable  and  peaceable  nation  invites  and 
facilitates  the  crimes  of  ambitious  neighbours.  Among 
European  Powers,  Russia  alone  systematically  pre¬ 
pares  and  occasionally  makes  war  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  territorial  aggrandizement.  Although  the 
autocratic  Government  is  primarily  responsible  for  such 
wars  as  those  of  1853  and  1877,  and  for  the  offensive  move¬ 
ments  which  are  now  causing  anxiety  in  India,  the  rest¬ 


less  ambition  of  the  Czar  is  seconded,  if  it  is  not 
stimulated,  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  most  democratic 
population  in  Europe.  No  form  of  government  or  of  social 
organization  seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  warlike  pro¬ 
pensities.  The  most  systematic  policy  of  conquest  which 
has  been  known  in  history  was  steadily  pursued  for  many 
generations  by  the  Roman  aristocracy.  Conquerors  have 
often  been  despots ;  and  until  lately  almost  all  the  demo¬ 
cratic  factions  in  Europe  were  earnest  in  demanding  war. 
Many  of  the  followers  of  Victor  Hugo  and  Louis  Blanc 
belonged  to  the  Parisian  rabble  which  tempted  and 
frightened  Napoleon  III.  into  the  insane  experiment 
of  1870.  The  existence  of  large  States  within  which 
no  local  war  is  permitted  illustrates,  as  M.  Victor  Hugo 
formerly  said,  the  advantages  of  peace.  It  is  better  that 
Russians  should  periodically  rob  and  murder  T  urks  than 
that  both  nations  should  be  incessantly  engaged  in  internal 
slaughter.  Nevertheless  the  objections  to  a  universal 
empire  either  of  Russia  or  France  are  still  more  in¬ 
superable  than  the  reasons  against  war.  The  childish 
efforts  of  philanthropists  to  substitute  arbitration  for 
arms  have  never  produced  the  smallest  effect  on  greedy 
potentates  or  on  clamorous  democratic  multitudes.  No 
Peace  Congress  has  yet  tried  to  explain  how  designs 
against  the  liberty  and  welfare  of  a  nation  are  to  be 
defeated  except  by  war. 


BELGIUM. 

TipHE  City  of  Brussels  has  been  making  itself  ex- 
_L  ceedingly  joyous  over  the  Silver  Wedding  of  the  King 
and  Queen  of  the  Belgians.  The  whole  nation  has  joined 
by  its  representatives  in  seven  days  of  continuous  merry¬ 
making,  and  neither  the  political  nor  the  theological 
differences  which  ordinarily  separate  one-half  of  the 
Belgian  people  from  another  seem  to  have  interfered  with 
the  universal  satisfaction.  The  Royal  personages  in  whose 
honour  these  festivities  have  been  celebrated  thoroughly 
deserve  the  honours  paid  to  them.  They  may  have  their 
private  tastes  and  sympathies  like  their  subjects ;  but 
they  have  never  allowed  them  to  interfere  with  their  public 
duties.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Belgium  owes  her 
existence  to  the  wisdom  of  her  first  two  sovereigns. 
The  materials  for  internal  confusion  are  to  be  found  in 
abundance,  and  the  least  imprudence  on  the  part  of  the 
King  .might  have  set  the  passions  of  rival  parties  in  a 
flame  and  imperilled  the  preservation  of  the  public 
peace.  To  a  country  occupying  the  peculiar  position  of 
Belgium  anything  of  the  kind  would  have  been  more  than 
commonly  disastrous.  It  is  true  that,  in  spite  of  her  small¬ 
ness,  she  is  an  important  if  not  an  indispensable  element 
in  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  But  even  this  con¬ 
sideration  would  hardly  have  availed  her  if  her  neighbours 
could  have  pleaded  with  truth  that  to  them  she  was  a 
constant  source  of  annoyance  and  apprehension.  A  small 
State  -which  sets  itself  to  try  political  experiments  must 
expect  to  find  its  career  cut  short  if  the  result  of  the  ex¬ 
periments  promises  to  be  distasteful  to  States  which  are 
strong  enough  to  give  effect  to  their  dislike.  If  the  King 
of  the  Belgians  had  been  a  man  of  the  type  of  Marshal 
MacMahon,  and  had  sought  to  make  his  influence  effectively 
felt  in  the  conflict  between  the  Church  and  Radicalism, 
the  disorder  that  would  have  followed  might  have  been 
used  as  an  argument  for  wiping  Belgium  out  of  the  list 
of  Powers.  One  or  two  Governments  may  keep  a  third 
Government  in  being  so  long  as  no  one  else  suffers  any 
hurt  by  it ;  but  Powers  quite  as  essential  to  the  equili¬ 
brium  of  the  European  system  have  found  that  it  does 
not  do  to  presume  on  this  supposed  necessity.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  say  with  any  confidence  what  would  have 
been  the  fate  of  Belgium  if  she  had  allowed  herself  to 
become  a  European  nuisance  instead  of  remaining  a 
European  convenience. 

The  contemplation  of  Belgium  may  excite  some  envy 
in  the  minds  even  of  the  most  genuine  members  of  the 
Republican  party  in  France.  Whatever  may  be  the 
abstract  advantage  of  republican  over  monarchical  go¬ 
vernment,  the  examples  of  England  and  Belgium 
are  sufficient  to  show  that  monarchical  government 
may  possess  the  commonplace  virtue  of  working 
with  greater  ease.  There  was  a  time  when  it 
seemed  almost  inconceivable  that  a  King  should  ever  con¬ 
sent  to  annihilate  himself  to  the  extent  demanded  from 
constitutional  sovereigns.  With  all  the  traditions  and 
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associations  of  royalty  urging  liirn  to  action,  how  was  it 
possible  that  a  King  should  consent  to  play  no  greater 
part  in  the  government  of  his  subjects  than  that  of  a 
permanent  civil  servant  ?  Nowadays  the  miracle  goes 
the  other  way.  It  seems  natural  that  a  King  should  be 
content  with  the  semblance  without  the  substance  of  au¬ 
thority,  and  almost  incredible  that  any  one  who  is  not  a 
King  should  be  content  with  it.  When  Marshal  Mac- 
Mahon  was  elected  President  of  the  French  Republic,  the 
professed  intention  of  those  who  placed  him  in  power  was 
to  make  him  in  all  respects  a  constitutional  sovereign. 
Yet  to  this  day  the  Marshal  has  scarcely  succeeded  in 
mastering  his  part.  To  a  King  the  dignified  and  orna¬ 
mental  functions  of  the  office  come  with  such  a  weight  of 
custom  that  he  is  not  tempted  to  ask  whether  there  are 
not  other  functions  which  he  might  perform  with  greater 
satisfaction  to  himself  and  greater  advantage  to  his  sub¬ 
jects.  But  when  a  man  is  made  sovereign  for  a  term,  with 
no  royal  antecedents  to  make  the  dignity  seem  appropriate, 
he  is  almost  necessarily  led  to  consider  whether  he  ought 
not  to  be  something  more  than  a  mere  ornamental  ad¬ 
junct  to  the  Government.  He  has  been  elected  by  the 
people  or  by  the  Legislature ;  do  not  the  people  or  the  Legis¬ 
lature  expect  him  to  give  them  some  substantial  return 
for  the  honour  they  have  done  him  ?  He  sits  in  the 
chief  place  in  the  Government  by  virtue  of  the  votes  of 
certain  of  his  countrymen  ;  must  they  not  mean  that  these 
votes  of  theirs  should  exercise  a  real  influence  over  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs  ?  There  is  really  no  adequate 
answer  to  these  inquiries.  A  constitutional  President  is 
something  like  an  absurdity.  He  is  elected  as  the  fittest 
man  to  govern  the  countiy,  and  the  first  thing  that  the 
electors  demand  of  him  is  that  he  should  take  no  part  in  the 
government.  When  a  similar  demand  is  addressed  to  an 
hereditary  King,  it  seems  perfectly  reasonable,  because  it 
presents  itself  as  a  necessary  safeguard  against  the  mischief 
that  may  be  wrought  by  a  ruler  who  succeeds  solely  in 
right  of  his  birth. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Belgians,  who  are  so  united  in 
loyalty  to  the  Crown,  should  be  so  sharply  divided  upon 
almost  every  other  subject  which  enters  into  the  national 
life.  There  seems  a  special  fitness  in  the  inhabitants  of  a 
small  territory  dwelling  together  in  unity  ;  but  Belgium 
has  lost  her  old  distinction  of  being  the  material  cockpit 
of  Europe,  only  to  deserve  the  credit,  such  as  it  is,  of 
being  the  moral  and  theological  cockpit  of  Europe.  In 
no  other  country  does  the  division  between  political  parties 
so  exactly  coincide  with  the  lines  of  theological  partition. 
Even  in  France  it  is  not  impossible  for  a  Liberal  to  be 
a  Catholic,  but  in  Belgium  the  terms  invariably  stand 
for  opposite  political  poles.  As  the  evenly  poised  weight 
of  public  opinion  swings  slightly  from  side  to  side, 
the  Catholics  or  the  Liberals  succeed  one  another  in 
office,  and  essay  to  legislate  for  or  against  the  Church. 
They  are  neveT  able  to  do  much  in  either  direction,  partly 
because  the  Ministers  of  each  party  are  seldom  men  of 
extreme  or  violent  views,  and  partly  because  a  recourse 
to  stringent  measures  on  either  side  would  be  likely  to 
lead  to  a  revulsion  of  feeling  at  the  next  election  sufficient 
to  turn  the  balance  against  the  party  which  ventured 
on  it.  But  the  very  fact  that  both  parties  are  so  re¬ 
stricted  in  their  political  action  seems  to  make  them  the 
more  unbridled  in  their  political  passions.  A  reader  of 
Belgian  newspapers  might  easily  suppose  that  the  battle 
of  Armageddon  was  being  fought  in  every  Belgian  consti¬ 
tuency.  The  Catholics  exhaust  the  imagery  of  the 
Apocalypse  in  describing  the  Liberals,  and  if  the  Liberals 
are  reduced  to  more  commonplace  language,  it  is  only  be¬ 
cause  they  are  less  familiar  with  the  text  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  Until  now  all  this  mutual  abuse  has  been  only  so 
much  fireworks.  There  has  been  abundance  of  flame 
o.nd  noise,  but  no  real  harm  has  been  done.  Unfortunately, 
when  each  half  of  the  nation  systematically  devotes  itself 
'  o  abusing  the  other  half,  there  is  no  certainty  that  either 
,-ill  always  rest  content  with  words.  Judicious  abstinence 
Vr>m  compromising  action  may  be  expected  from  the  Bel¬ 
gians  with  as  good  reason  as  from  any  European  nation  ; 
but,  however  carefully  play  with  edged  tools  may  be  car¬ 
ed  on,  it  is  likely  to  end  in  the  proverbial  fashion.  These 
'  msiderations  give  a  more  than  ordinary  importance  to 
the  popularity  of  the  Royal  Family  of  Belgium.  The 
Crown  is  the  one  institution  which  party  passion  does  not 
assail.  The  Civil  Service,  the  judiciary,  the  Catholic 
hierarchy,  even  the  army  itself,  are  associated  with  politi¬ 
cal  controversy.  There  is  nothing  truly  national  about 


them.  But  the  Crown  stands*  on  a  different  footing,  and 
is  recognized  as  lying  beyond  the  reach  of  strife.  The 
Belgian  people  may  esteem  themselves  fortunate  if  they 
succeed  in  keeping  it  what  the  singular  discretion  of  the 
first  and  second  Leopolds  has  made  it. 


AMERICAN  ANARCHISTS. 

rjpHE  fabric  of  society  in  the  United  States  may  pro- 
J-  bably  be  sound  enough  to  resist  the  attacks  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  projectors  ;  nor  can  foreigners  confidently  judge 
whether  the  dangers  to  which  it  is  apparently  exposed  are 
really  formidable.  Universal  publicity  and  unlimited 
freedom  of  speech  and  writing  may  perhaps  render 
innocuous  some  of  the  extravagant  language  which  they 
permit  and  encourage.  The  American  nation  has  the 
merit  and  felicity  of  depending  less  than  almost  any  other 
community  on  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment.  Legislation  is  scanty  and  unambitious,  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  interference  is  reduced  to  its  lowest  point. 
In  France,  in  Germany,  and,  above  all,  in  Russia,  tra¬ 
ditional  belief  in  the  ubiquity  and  omnipotence  of  the 
Government  suggests  to  anarchical  theorists  the  facility 
of  subverting  or  regenerating  the  world,  if  only  they  could 
obtain  for  themselves  the  control  of  the  administrative 
machine.  Almost  all  sects  of  Communists  and  Socialists 
in  Europe  concur  in  proposing  to  establish  a  despotism 
after  their  own  fashion.  In  England  they  have  been 
always  held  in  check  by  the  love  of  freedom  which  is  both 
the  cause  and  the  effect  of  constitutional  government. 
The  agitation  which  has  lately  spread  among  the  working 
classes  in  the  United  States  excites  natural  surprise. 
The  railway  riots  of  last  year  were  the  expression  of 
popular  theories  of  the  relation  of  labour  to  capital ; 
and  about  the  same  time  demagogues  found  it  their 
interest  to  form  a  new  organization  of  working-men, 
apart  from  the  two  political  parties.  For  the  purpose  of 
conciliating  the  malcontents  Congress  appointed  a  Com¬ 
mittee  to  investigate  the  grievances  and  demands  of  the 
working-men ;  and  the  New  York  Correspondent  of  the 
Daily  News  has  furnished  an  account  of  the  proposals  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Committee  which  is  at  the  same  time  amus¬ 
ing  and  startling.  One  of  the  most  general  demands  is 
that  the  hours  of  labour  should  be  reduced  by  law  to  a 
maximum  of  six  hours  ;  and  Congress  is  invited  to  enforce 
other  measures  of  the  kind  which  are  favoured  by  Trade- 
Unions  in  England  as  well  as  in  America.  There  is  also 
entire  unanimity  as  to  the  expediency  of  rendering  protec¬ 
tion  or  prohibition  universal,  and  of  issuing  unlimited 
paper  money,  which  is,  according  to  some  authorities,  to 
be  advanced  in  considerable  sums  to  every  working-man. 
According  to  other  reformers,  processes  far  recovery  of 
debt  are  to  be  summarily  abolished.  Some  insist  that 
every  man  should  have  a  farm,  not  apparently  remember¬ 
ing  that  in  a  population  consisting  exclusively  of  resident 
freeholders  there  would  be  no  workmen.  All  machinery 
is  to  be  appropriated  by  the  Government,  and  travelling 
by  railway  is  to  be  gratuitous.  Many  of  the  witnesses 
warned  the  Committee  that,  if  their  suggestions  were  re¬ 
jected,  the  alternative'  was  insurrection  and  bloodshed.  One 
patriot  informed  them  that  members  of  Congress  were  the 
servants  and  not  the  masters  of  the  people,  who  ought  to 
make  laws  themselves  without  the  intervention  of  elected 
representatives. 

These  and  similar  outbursts  of  ignorant  cupidity  are  not 
to  be  met  by  argument,  nor  even  by  ridicule,  which  would 
never  reach  those  to  whom  it  might  be  addressed.  If  the 
delegates  who  propound  crude  schemes  to  the  Committee 
of  Congress  represented  a  majority  of  the  nation,  they 
would  under  the  system  of  universal  suffrage  be  able  to 
effect  their  objects,  not  by  recommendations,  but  by  votes ; 
they  would  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  candidates  ready 
to  accept  all  their  folly  and  dishonesty  in  the  lump  ;  and 
they  might  even,  with  some  difficulty,  compel  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  pledges  which  would  have  been  extorted  at  elections. 
Fortunately  the  largest  section  of  American  citizens 
owns  some  kind  of  property ;  and  as  long  as  this  state  of 
things  continues  the  honest  men  will  be  able  to  restrain  the 
thieves,  on  condition  of  exerting  themselves  for  their  own 
protection.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  has  given  his  adult 
males  absolute  mastery  over  the  persons  and  property 
of  their  countrymen,  anarchical  experiments  will  be  far 
more  easily  tried  in  England  than  in  the  United  States. 
Some  interval  must  perhaps  be  allowed  for  the  education 
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and  growth  of  a  class  of  politicians  corresponding  to  those 
who  manage  public  affairs  in  America ;  but  the  organiza¬ 
tion  which  is  so  earnestly  recommended  by  Lord  Beacons- 
field  and  Mr.  Gladstone  will  accelerate  the  process.  The 
Trade-Unions  will  not  fail  to  invoke  for  their  own  purposes 
the  aid  of  a  Legislature  elected  by  themselves  ;  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Agricultural  Labourers  Union  have  already 
propagated  the  doctrine  that  property  in  land  must  be 
abolished.  Unlimited  paper  money  is  at  present  not 
popular  in  England ;  nor  will  Parliament  at  present  be 
asked  to  render  the  recovery  of  debts  impossible.  Unlimited 
facilities  of  borrowing  seem  to  all  but  American  theorists 
scarcely  compatible  with  diminution  of  interest  and  systema¬ 
tic  refusal  of  payment.  The  doctrine  of  universal  spoliation 
is  to  be  confuted  only  by  superiority  of  political  or  physical 
force.  The  proposals  which  are  made  to  the  Committee  of 
Congress  prove  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the 
honesty,  the  good  feeling,  or  the  good  sense  of  demagogues 
who  may  perhaps  represent  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  a 
vast  multitude. 

The  chimerical  projects  of  the  new  Labour  party  might 
be  regarded  with  comparative  indifference  if  there  were 
not  indications  of  its  having  become  powerful  enough  to 
be  courted  by  professional -politicians.  Reasonable  alarm 
has  been  caused  by  the  adhesion  to  the  faction  of  the 
notorious  General  Butler.  The  universal  and  well-founded 
belief  of  friends  and  enemies  in  his  exclusive  devotion  to 
his  own  interests  involves  the  conviction  that  the  Labour 
party  is  already  formidable.  General  Butler  has  now  for 
many  years  been  a  Republican  leader.  He  possessed  for 
some  time  the  confidence  of  the  late  President ;  he 
was,  and  perhaps  is,  the  most  powerful  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives ;  and  he  had  sufficient  influence  in 
the  Senate  to  procure  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Dana,  who  had  been 
nominated  to  the  English  Mission,  because  he  had  dared 
to  oppose  Butler  at  an  election.  He  seems  now  to  have 
satisfied  himself  that  nothing  more  is  to  be  got  by  alliance 
with  the  discredited  Republicans  ;  and  perhaps  he  would 
not  be  welcomed  by  the  Democratic  party  to  which  he 
formerly  belonged.  Among  the  obscure  agitators  of  the 
new  organization  he  has  no  rivalry  to  apprehend ;  nor 
will  the  contempt  which  he  probably  feels  for  the  character 
and  judgment  of  his  associates  offer  any  impediment  to 
affectation  of  sympathy  with  their  designs.  On  some  points 
General  Butler  may  boast  that,  as  a  leader  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  party,  he  has  anticipated  the  policy  of  his  Com¬ 
munist  accomplices.  Long  since  he  induced  a  majority  of 
the  House  to  vote  for  the  partial  repudiation  of  the  national 
debt ;  and  he  is  a  constant  advocate  of  the  debasement  of 
the  currency  by  unlimited  circulation  of  paper  money. 
Of  late  he  has  taken  many  opportunities  of  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  envy  of  the  poor  against  the  rich.  In 
one  of  his  speeches  he  complained  that  young  men 
of  fortune  drove  four-in-hand  instead  of  earning  a 
living  which  under  existing  institutions  was  already 
secured.  Declamations  against  unearned  comfort  and 
luxury  are  virtually  directed  against  property.  General 
Butler  probably  relies  on  the  ability  of  a  prosperous  com¬ 
munity  to  defeat  the  predatory  measures  which  he  osten¬ 
sibly  countenances.  It  is  understood  that  in  his  long  and 
active  career  he  has  not  neglected  the  duty  of  providing 
for  himself  and  his  family. 

An  interesting  account  has  been  published  of  a  late  con¬ 
versation  between  General  Butler  and  the  most  dis¬ 
reputable  demagogue  who  has  lately  appeared  in  any  part 
of  the  United  States.  One  Kearney  has  for  some  time 
past  endeavoured  to  excite  mobs  in  San  Francisco  to 
acts  of  violence  against  the  Chinese,  and  to  armed 
resistance  to  the  authorities  of  the  State.  Although 
the  extravagance  of  his  language  and  policy  is  said  to 
have  produced  a  partial  reaction  against  his  agitation, 
some  of  his  supporters  have  been  chosen  as  delegates  to 
form  a  new  Constitution  for  California.  Kearney  himself  is 
now  on  a  visit  to  the  Eastern  States  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  support  among  the  discontented  workmen. 
General  Butler  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  seek  an  in¬ 
terview  with  the  ringleader  of  the  Californian  rioters, 
and  their  harmonious  exchange  of  confidence  has  been,  pro¬ 
bably  with  their  sanction,  made  public.  In  answer  to  com¬ 
plaints  of  Chinese  immigration,  Butler  pleasantly  suggested 
that  the  bones  of  Chinamen  would  make  good  manure. 
The  merit  of  the  jest  cannot  be  fully  appreciated  unless  it 
is  remembered  that  Butler’s  interlocutor  has  sometimes 
incited  the  rabble  to  a  literal  massacre  of  the  unwelcome 
foreigners.  Kearney  could  not  but  concur  in  his  friend’s 


indignation  against  a  supposed  holder  of  national  securities 
who"  lived  at  ease  on  the  interest  of  his  investment,  while 
less  fortunate  citizens  were  forced  to  work  for  their  living.  It 
was  not  their  business  to  reflect  that  the  money  could  never 
have  been  borrowed  if  it  had  been  understood  that 
creditors  were  not  to  receive  the  stipulated  interest.  There 
was  probably  no  need  to  discuss  any  special  question. 
The  negotiation  seems  to  have  been  in  a  high  degree  amic¬ 
able  and  successful.  The  favourite  representative  of  an  en¬ 
lightened  district  in  the  model  State  of  Massachusetts  and 
the  Irish  Californian  adventurer  arrived  at  a  cordial  under¬ 
standing.  The  Labour  party  will  receive  the  support  of 
General  Butler  in  its  schemes  for  reducing  the  amount  of 
labour  and  of  abolishing  capital ;  and  the  disaffected  por¬ 
tion  of  the  community  will,  if  possible,  elect  General  Butler 
as  President.  Before  either  object  is  attained  the  respect¬ 
able  citizens  of  the  Union  will  take  measures  to  prevent  a 
political  and  social  revolution  ;  but  it  will  be  desirable  that 
they  should  not  be  too  long  inactive. 


MARSHAL  MACMAHON  AND  TIIE  PRESIDENCY. 

UMOUR  in  France  seems  to  take  pleasure  in  exciting 
k1  opposite  sensations  in  successive  moments.  A  few 
days  back  the  favourite  speculation  of  the  journals  which 
are  always  prophesying  evil  of  the  Republic  was  whether 
Marshal  MacMahon  will  resign  at  the  close  of  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  or  retain  office  till  the  end  of  his  term.  A  new 
ball  has  now  been  set  rolling  by  that  very  influential 
French  journalist,  the  Paris  Correspondent  of  the 
Times.  The  gist  of  this  story  is,  that,  instead  of  medi¬ 
tating  resignation,  the  Marshal  is  more  likely  to  be 
preparing  for  a  second  term.  The  Times’  Correspondent 
is  of  opinion  that,  provided  the  Senate  becomes 
Republican,  nothing  could  be  better  for  the  definitive 
establishment  of  the  Republic  than  the  re-election  of 
the  Marshal.  Marshal  MacMahon,  he  argues,  has  no 
dynasty  to  serve,  and  no  mania  for  making  great  speeches 
or  undertaking  great  enterprises.  He  has  got  all  that 
he  can  get,  and  he  has  consequently  no  motive  for  setting 
the  country  by  the  ears.  He  belongs  to  old  France  by  his 
birth,  to  modern  France  by  the  simplicity  of  his  habits. 
His  re-election  would  give  time  for  new  men  to  come  to 
the  front  and  for  old  parties  to  compose  their  differences. 
The  country  would  be  satisfied  that  the  Republic  is  really 
the  peaceful  and  Conservative  Government  which  it 
claims  to  be.  The  friends  of  the  existing  order  of  things 
would  be  reassured  and  its  foes  discouraged. 

It  may  be  conceded  that  this  reasoning  is  not  without 
some  force.  The  fact  that  the  adversaries  of  the  Republic 
are  scheming  how  to  get  the  Marshal  to  resign  is 
in  itself  an  argument  of  a  certain  weight  for  keeping 
him  in  office.  If  his  retirement,  whether  by  his  own 
choice  or  by  effluxion  of  time,  should  lead  to  the  con¬ 
fusion  which  some  Frenchmen  expect  to  follow  from  it, 
it  might  be  better  to  re-elect  the  Marshal.  We  say  it 
might  be  better,  because  even  then  there  are  counter¬ 
balancing  considerations  which  would  have  to  be  taken 
into  account.  The  worst  that  can  happen  at  the  end  of 
the  Marshal’s  term  is  a  fierce  conflict  between  rival  Re¬ 
publican  candidates.  There  is  no  probability  that  any 
other  party  will  be  able  to  run  a  candidate  with  the 
smallest  chance  of  success.  Neither  Bonapartists  nor 
Legitimists  can  do  so  consistently  with  their  professed 
principles,  unless  they  proclaim  beforehand  that  their 
candidate,  if  elected,  will  devote  himself  to  the  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Empire  or  the  Bourbon  Monarchy  in  place  of 
the  Republic.  The  number  of  Frenchmen  who  desire  to 
see  either  of  these  substitutions  effected  is  far  too 
small  to  exert  any  appreciable  influence  on  the  action 
of  the  Chambers.  The  Orleanists  are  so  far  better  situated 
than  the  Imperialists  or  the  Legitimists  that  they  might 
run  a  candidate  without  any  sacrifice  of  principle. 
Monarchy,  dear  as  it  is  to  them,  is  not  so  dear  that  they 
cannot  take  their  share  in  the  administration  of  other  forms 
of  government,  or  put  aside  the  idea  of  a  restoration  until 
that  convenient  season  which  so  often  never  comes.  But 
the  Orleanists  are  credited  with  having  been  the  primo 
movers  of  all  the  conspiracies,  open  and  secret,  against  the 
Republic  which  have  been  witnessed  for  the  last  seven 
years ;  and  this  is  a  reputation  which  they  will  find  it  very 
difficult  to  shake  off.  The  Duke  of  Aumale  is  not  personally 
unpopular,  but,  if  he  were  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  he  would  certainly  be  suspected  of 
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intending  to  use  bis  power  in  the  interests  of  his  nephew. 
The  time  has  not  come  when  a  member  of  any  of  the 
families  which  have  reigned  in  France  can  hope  to  bo 
accepted  as  anxious  to  serve  the  Republic,  with  no  thought 
of  what  is  to  follow  the  Republic.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  a  conflict  which  lay  exclusively  between  different 
sections  of  the  Republican  party  would  be  of  a  character 
to  alarm  the  nation.  On  the  "whole,  the  Moderates  and 
the  Radicals  have  contrived  to  keep  their  differences  fairly 
in  the  background,  even  in  the  election  of  deputies  ;  and 
the  motive  to  the  exercise  of  similar  prudence  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  a  President  will  be  infinitely  stronger. 

Still  it  may  be  conceded  that  the  evil  of  a  serious  division 
in  the  Republican  ranks  would  be  great  enough  to  make  it 
prudent  to  re-elect  Marshal  MacMahon  if  there  were  nothing 
positive  to  be  alleged  against  such  a  course.  W e  are  inclined 
to  think,  however,  that  there  is  something  positive  to  be 
alleged  against  it.  It  is  probably  true  that  Marshal  Mac¬ 
Mahon,  elected  for  a  second  term,  would  hold  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  position,  and  be  a  very  different  man,  from  Marshal 
MacMahon  elected  for  his  first  term.  When  the  Marshal 
succeeded  M.  Thiers,  he  took  oflice  to  do  a  particular 
work,  assigned  to  him  by  a  particular  party.  He  was  to 
keep  the  path  to  the  throne  open  until  the  friends  of  the 
several  pretenders  could  make  up  their  quarrels.  During 
this  interregnum  he  was  to  be  the  guardian  of  Con¬ 
servative  principles,  as  those  principles  are  understood  by 
the  Duke  of  Broglie.  When  the  experiment  of  the  i6th 
of  May  had  been  definitively  abandoned,  this  phase  of  the 
Marshal  s  career  came  to  an  end.  His  advisers  could  not 
agree  as  to  the  course  which  he  ought  to  take  ;  and  the 
Marshal  found  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty  by  choosing 
advisers  -who  were  at  least  unanimous  upon  this  essential 
point.  Since  that  time  the  only  danger  to  be  ap¬ 
prehended  from  him  has  been  that  of  a  possible 
return  to  his  old  counsellors,  and  this  danger,  im¬ 
probable  enough  in  itself,  would  be  rendered  wholly 
imaginary  by  the  election  of  a  Republican  Senate. 
If,  under  these  circumstances,  the  Marshal  were 
to  present  himself  as  a  candidate  for  re-election  in  the 
character  of  an  acquiescent,  if  not  of  a  convinced,  Republi¬ 
can,  there  would  be  no  reason  to  fear  any  change  of  pur¬ 
pose  on  his  pait.  But  there  are  two  sets  of  persons  to  be 
taken  into  account  besides  Marshal  MacMahon  himself. 
These  are,  first,  timid  Republicans,  ancl,  secondly,  despe¬ 
rate  Conservatives.  The  former  have  been  accustomed  to 
hear  the  Marshal  described  as  the  chief  obstacle  to  the 
final  triumph  of  the  Republic.  He  represents  to  them  that 
provisional  Government  which  the  Republic  was  in  the 
first  instance.  Marshal  MacMahon  was  elected  President 
in  order  that  France  might  have  time  to  decide  whether  she 
wished  to  be  governed  by  a  President  or  by  a  King.  Of  late 
they  have  learned  to  regard  Marshal  MacMahon  as  a  beaten 
man,  as  a  politician  whose  hand  wras  played  out  on  the 
13th  of  December,  and  who  now  only  remains  in  office 
because  the  machinery  of  the  Constitution  supplies  no 
means  of  conveniently  getting  rid  of  him.  If,  when  his 
term  comes  to  an  end,  they  see  him  made  President  for  an¬ 
other  seven  years,  this  impression  may  be  seriously  dis¬ 
turbed.  They  may  come  to  think  that  the  Republic  is,  after 
all,  not  so  firmly  established  as  they  had  believed,  and  may 
give  as  a  ground  for  their  disquiet  the  fact  that  the  soldier 
who  was  appointed  in  1873  to  keep  the  peace  between  the 
partisans  of  rival  forms  of  government  has  been  re¬ 
appointed  in  1880.  Why,  they  may  ask,  should  Marshal 
MacMahon  be  re-elected,  except  because  his  mission  is  still 
unfulfilled  ?  In  this  way  the  object  which  the  Times’ 
Correspondent  thinks  would  be  attained  by  the 
Marshal’s  re-election  might  really  be  defeated  by  it. 
The  growth  of  confidence  in  the  Republic  might  be 
checked  by  the  impression  that  it  was  still  on  its  trial. 

If  this  might  be  the  idea  conveyed  to  those  who  wish  well 
to  the  Republic,  it  would  in  all  probability  be  conveyed 
with  still  greater  force  and  vividness  to  those  who  wish 
the  Republic  ill.  It  can  hardly  be  contended  that  the 
reactionary  parties  would  not  feel  that  their  prospects 
were  better  with  Marshal  MacMahon  secured  in  office 
for  another  seven  years  than  if  M.  GrWy,  or  even 
General  Chanzy,  had  been  appointed  in  his  room.  They 
might  have  no  just  ground  for  being  more  hopeful  in  the 
one  case  than  in  the  other,  but  they  would  be  more  hopeful 
all  the  same.  Now  the  mere  existence  of  hopes  of  this 
kind,  however  unfounded  they  may  be,  is  calculated  to  act 
injuriously  on  the  Republic.  Those  who  entertain  them 
naturally  talk  about  them,  and  when  nervous  Republicans 


hear  that  this  Bonapartist  or  that  Legitimist  has  been 
prophesying  that  the  end  of  the  Republic  is  drawing 
near,  and  pointing  to  the  President  himself  as  in  the 
conspiracy  which  is  to  overturn  it,  they  are  made  dis¬ 
turbed  and  anxious,  and  perhaps  are  tempted  to  ask  them¬ 
selves  whether  it  would  not  be  wise  to  make  friends  with 
the  powers  that  are  to  come  by  abstaining  from  voting  for 
the  powers  that  be.  These  speculations  would  be  possible 
with  Marshal  MacMahon  President  for  a  second  term  ; 
they  would  scarcely  be  possible  if  he  were  succeeded  by  a 
man  against  whose  devotion  to  the  Republic  nothing 
could  be  alleged  with  even  an  appearance  of  truth. 


TIIE  CONSTITUTIONAL  QUESTION  IN  VICTORIA. 

rpWELVE  years  ago  Mr.  Bagehot  wrote,  “The  Upper 
"  House  of  our  Victorian  Constitution,  representing 
“  the  rich  wool-growers,  has  disagreed  with  the  Lower 
“  Assembly,  and  most  business  is  suspended.”  When  the 
charge  of  impatience  is  brought  against  Australian  demo¬ 
crats,  this  fact  should  be  remembered  to  their  credit. 
T  hey  have  gone  on  all  this  time  with  a  Constitution  which 
in  critical  times  becomes  unworkable.  The  Upper  House 
of  V  ictoria,  as  is  the  case  in  most  English  colonies,  holds 
in  fact  the  position  which  the  House  of  Lords  holds 
in  theory.  It  is  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  Legislature. 
It  has  equal  powers  with  the  Lower  House.  If  it  can  do 
nothing  by  itself,  it  can  prevent  the  Lower  House  from 
doing  anything.  It  is  singular  that  the  framers  of  repre¬ 
sentative  Constitutions  should  so  generally  have  been 
led  astray  by  the  apparent  analogy  of  the  English 
Second  Chamber.  They  seem  to  have  seen  that  the  House 
of  Lords  has  in  name  equal  powers  with  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  to  have  overlooked  the  safety-valve  by 
which  the  possession  of  these  nominally  equal  powers  is 
rendered  possible  and  safe.  If  there  had  been  a  political 
crisis  in  England  at  all  similar  to  the  crisis  which  there 
has  lately  been  in  Victoria,  the  House  of  Lords  would 
have  given  way.  The  Prime  Minister  would  have  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  country,  and  made  it  evident  by  the  decisive 
experiment  of  a  general  election  that  he  had  rightly  in¬ 
terpreted  public  feeling  on  the  question  at  issue,  and  then 
the  House  of  Lords  would  have  offered  no  further  resist¬ 
ance.  The  reason  why  they  would  have  offered  no  further 
resistance  is  not  that  the  English  peers  possess  any  ex¬ 
ceptional  or  superhuman  wisdom,  but  simply  that  in  the 
last  resort  the  Prime  Minister  can  use  the  prerogative  to 
make  this  resistance  useless.  If  the  Victorian  Upper 
House  were  nominated  by  the  Governor,  and  there 
were  no  limit  on  the  number  of  its  members,  there  would 
have  been  no  dead-lock,  no  rejection  of  Appropriation 
Bills,  no  dismissal  of  public  servants.  Mr.  Berry  would 
have  advised  Sir  George  Bowen  to  nominate  sufficient 
additional  members  to  carry  the  Government  measures 
through  the  Council,  and  the  mere  hint  of  such  a  solution 
would  have  availed  to  render  its  application  unnecessary. 
The  Upper  House  would  have  submitted  in  preference  to 
being  swamped.  As  it  was,  Sir  George  Bowen  had  no 
such  power,  and  Mr.  Berry  had  consequently  to  make  his 
choice  between  trying  to  get  the  Constitution  altered  and 
resorting  to  acts  of  exceptional  violence  in  order  to  com¬ 
pel  the  Council  to  yield.  Unfortunately  he  made  the 
mistake  of  taking  the  latter  course  first,  and  only  concern¬ 
ing  himself  with  the  alteration  of  the  Constitution  when 
he  had  already  put  himself  in  the  wrong  by  straining  his 
povrers  under  the  present  Constitution.  We  have  no  desire 
to  revive  the  dispute  about  Sir  George  Bowen’s  partin  the 
matter ;  but  the  published  history  of  the  contest  gives  no  in¬ 
dication  that  he  pointed  out  this  error  to  Mr.  Berry.  It  is  so 
evident  that  the  Victorian  Constitution  makes  no  provision 
for  such  circumstances  as  those  in  which  it  has  now  to  be 
worked,  that  Sir  George  Bowen  would  have  been  fully 
justified  in  suggesting  to  his  advisers  that  the  proper 
policy  for  them  to  pursue  was  to  take  the  necessary  stens 
to  get  this  defect  remedied. 

The  Victorian  Upper  House  has  the  great  fault  of  being 
representative,  and  yet  only  representing  a  single  class  of 
the  community.  It  is  the  House  of  the  rich  wool-growers. 

In  quiet  times  this  may  have  been  no  serious  disadvan¬ 
tage.  One  form  of  property  has  many  interests  in  common 
with  other  forms,  and  the  Council  may  merely  have  exer¬ 
cised  that  restrictive  check  upon  legislation  which  is  use¬ 
fully  vested  in  those  who  have  much  to  lose  by  any  im¬ 
prudent  change.  But  Victoria  at  present  is  not  enjoying 
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qniet  times.  The  most  important  question  that  can  agitate 
any  community — the  distribution  of  the  soil  on  which  it 
lives — is  shortly  to  be  decided.  The  public  land  of  Victoria 
is  for  the  most  part  held  by  |»he  great  sheep-farmers,  on 
leases  which  will  expire  in  i83o,  and  in  that  year  it  will 
have  to  be  determined  whether  and  on  what  conditions 
these  leases  shall  be  renewed.  The  better  of  a  “  Victorian 
“  Gold-miner  ”  which  appeared  in  the  Times  of  Monday 
shows  the  excitement  w'hich  the  approach  of  this  great 
issue  has  aroused  in  the  colony.  “  The  squatter’s  original 
“  contract,”  he  says,  “  was  to  hold  the  waste  lands  of  the 
“  Crown  for  a  term  of  years  at  a  nominal  rental,  the  Crown 
“  reserving  the  right  to  take  from  him  whatever  land 
“should  be  wanted  for  ‘public  purposes.’  ”  According 
to  the  “  Victorian  Gold-miner,”  this  reserved  right  has 
been  evaded  in  every  possible  way.  The  Victorian 
democracy  hold  that  the  most  important  of  all  “  public 
“  purposes  ”  are  the  free  admission  of  intending  gold- 
miners  to  every  part  of  the  colony,  and  the  gradual  settle¬ 
ment  of  successful  gold-miners  on  the  public  lands.  The 
squatters,  have,  it  is  said,  used  the  advantages  of  their  posi¬ 
tion  to  oppose  the  attainment  of  both  these  ends.  “  They  did 
“ not  makeadirect  attempt  to  resisttheintrusionofthe miner 
“  in  search  of  gold,  but  they  threw  innumerable  obstacles  in 
“  his  way  to  impede  his  progress  and  assert  their  owner- 
“  ship.”  By  this  means  they  have  prevented  the  full 
realization  of  the  first  public  purpose.  “  At  the  auction 
“  land  sales  their  great  wealth  enabled  them  to  bear  down 
“  every  competition,  and  thereby  prevent  the  successful 
“  miner  from  getting  possession  of  agricultural  land.”  By 
this  means  they  have  prevented  the  full  realization  of  the 
second  public  purpose.  The  Land  Law  passed  by  Sir 
Charles  Dcffy  in  1869  has,  according  to  this  view  of  the 
case,  failed  to  check  the  earth-hunger  of  the  great  squatters, 
and  it  will  be  for  the  Legislature  of  Victoria  to  devise  in 
1880  some  better  means  of  converting  the  land  of  the 
colony  to  the  use  of  the  whole  community,  and  not  to  that 
of  a  particular  class.  The  correctness  of  this  view  does 
really  affect  the  constitutional  question  raised  by  the  land 
question.  Whether  the  “  Victorian  Gold-miner”  is  right 
or  wrong  in  his  censure  of  the  squatters,  it  is 
plain  that  a  Legislature  in  which  a  Chamber  representing 
a  particular  class  possesses  and  exercises  absolutely  co-or¬ 
dinate  powers  with  a  Chamber  representing  the  whole 
community,  is  not  likely  to  settle  a  controversy  which 
touches  the  rights  or  the  usurpations  of  that  class  in  a 
material  particular.  In  matters  less  vital  to  their  interests 
the  squatters  and  their  representatives  may  in  the  end 
give  way ;  but  upon  the  land  question  there  is  not  the 
least  pi’obability  that  they  will  give  way.  They  value 
their  powers  chiefly  because  they  enable  them  to  protect 
their  interests,  and  if  they  are  to  forego  the  use  of  these 
powers  when  their  interests  are  gravely  threatened,  it  is 
of  no  avail  to  possess  them.  Here,  therefore,  are  all  the 
requirements  for  a  dead-lock  of  the  most  absolute  kind. 
The  Council  will  be  far  more  resolute  upon  the  land  ques¬ 
tion  than  upon  the  question  of  the  payment  of  members. 
Their  resistance  on  this  latter  point  was  only  one  means 
out  of  several  to  the  attainment  of  a  specific  end ;  their 
resistance  on  the  former  point  will  be  the  end  itself. 

When  the  Victorian  Parliament  met  on  the  9th  of  July, 
the  first  measure  introduced  by  the  Government  was  a 
Bill  for  the  reform  of  the  Constitution.  The  nature  of 
the  reform  it  is  proposed  to  effect  is  not  stated  in  the  brief 
telegram  which  is  all  that  has  yet  reached  this  country. 
It  must  be  supposed,  however,  that  it  is  not  of  a  very 
revolutionary  kind,  because  the  end  at  which  it  aims  is  one 
that  can  be  attained  without  any  modification  of  the 
Imperial  Act  which  called  the  Victorian  Constitution  into 
existence.  But,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  proposed 
change,  it  is  far  from  likely  that  it  will  be  accepted  by  the 
Council.  To  be  effectual  for  its  purpose  it  must  deprive 
the  Upper  House  of  the  veto  upon  legislation  which  is 
now  vested  in  it ;  and  to  be  deprived  of  this  veto 
is  to  be  rendered  unable  to  defend  the  interests 
of  the  class  which  the  Upper  House  represents. 
The  maintenance  of  the  Constitution  as  it  is  will  be 
the  natural  and  necessary  prelude  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  Land  Laws  upon  their  present  footing.  If  the  reform 
of  the  Constitution  cannot  be  accomplished  in  Victoria,  it 
will  probably  be  attempted  in  England.  A  proposal  will 
be  made  to  amend  the  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament 
creating  the  Victorian  Constitution  either  by  changing 
the  mode  in  which  the  Council  is  appointed,  or  by  limiting 
its  powers,  or  by  abolishing  it  altogether.  It  is  not  likely 
that  the  home  Government  will  have  much  to  do  in  the 


controversy  beyond  taking  care  that  the  natural  and  un¬ 
mistakable  desire  of  the  colony  is  satisfied.  There  may 
be  a  decided  preponderance  of  advantage  in  favour  of  one 
or  other  of  the  alternative  expedients  just  enumerated; 
but,  whether  the  balance  be  rightly  or  wrongly  adjusted, 
it  must  be  adjusted  in  Victoria,  and  not  here. 


RETICENCE. 

IN  the  high  and  difficult  art  of  speaking  the  truth,  silence  is  to 
speech  what  shadow  is  to  light.  So  to  place  one’s  silences  as 
to  increase  the  amount  of  truth  conveyed  is  as  important  a  part  ol 
sincerity  as  chiaro-scuro  is  of  painting.  It  is  not  only  that  silence 
in  many  cases  hears  so  obvious  an  interpretation  that  it  is  just  as 
easy  and  just  as  dishonest  to  deny  the  truth  by  silence  as  by  words. 
The  importance  of  discretion  in  abstaining  from  words  lies  in  this, 
that  truth  requires  not  merely  that  what  we  say  or  imply 
shall  not  be  inconsistent  with  facts;  it  requires  (in  its  perfection) 
that  the  impressions  we  convey  shall  correspond  with  realities  as 
a  good  portrait  corresponds  with  its  subject;  that  the  proportions 
shall  be  preserved,  and  the  relations  with  surrounding)  objects 
truly  indicated.  We  see  this  at  once  in  thinking  of  the  truth  of 
history.  A  writer  who  gives  undue  prominence  to  one  set  of 
facts  or  to  some  favourite  personage,  distorts  and  misleads  as 
surely  as  he  could  do  by  definite  inaccuracies  of  statement,  and 
often  in  a  much  more  important  sense.  And  so  in  that  continual 
presentation  of  the  affairs  of  daily  life  in  which  we  are  all  engaged, 
to  alter  the  proportions  of  things  by  unavowed  reticence  is  a  more 
subtle  and  more  dangerous  kind  of  untruthfulness  than  mere  verbal 
inaccuracy.  The  fact  is,  that  we  do  not  take  a  sufficiently  large 
view  of  truth.  We  do  not  consider  enough  how  deep  and  wide  a 
foundation  of  patient  thought,  of  forbearing  justice,  and  clears 
sighted  generosity  must  be  laid  before  a  perfectly  transparent  surface 
can  be  even  possible.  Perfect  sincerity  is  the  result  of  a  deep 
inward  order,  in  which  the  true  relations  of  things  are  grasped  so 
firmly  that  our  words,  our  silence,  and  everything  else  which  goes 
to  make  up  our  intercourse  with  each  other,  fall  into  their  right 
places  without  an  effort.  For  silence  has  its  right  place  as  well 
as  speech.  There  are  subjects  veiled  by  natural  delicacy,  and 
facts  marked  off  by  confidential  barriers,  and  trifles  which  a 
healthy  mind  shakes  off  like  dust,  and  wounds  to  be  gently 
shielded,  and  delightful  discoveries  to  be  reserved  for  favoured  ex¬ 
plorers,  and  many  other  spots  sacred  to  silence.  The  question  is, 
how  to  combine  the  perfect  preservation  of  these  sanctuaries  with 
the  openness  which  inspires  perfect  trust.  We  can  no  more  con¬ 
fide  in  one  whose  mind  seems  to  be  full  of  dark  places  than  in 
one  who  lays  everything  bare.  We  look  to  a  friend  for  sheltering 
wings  to  brood  over  our  confidences,  not  for  magpie  tricks  of  con¬ 
cealment. 

The  true  way  of  dealing  with  these  questions  seems  to  be  to 
consider  silence  as  a  part  of  speech  ;  to  regard  it  not  as  a  cavern 
in  which  outlawed  thoughts  may  take  refuge  under  cover  of  dark¬ 
ness,  but  as  the  fair  open  pasture  lying  side  by  side  with  culti¬ 
vated  tracts  of  articulation.  A  noble  silence  lies  fully  open  to  the 
light  of  day  ;  and  if  it  is  harder  to  interpret  aright  than  speech,  it 
is  less  likely  to  convey  untruth.  This  alone  is  a  sufficient  reason 
for  using  it  in  many  cases  in  preference  to  speech.  When  words 
can  scarcely  fail  of  going  more  or  less  beyond  or  beside  the  mark, 
and  when  an  ill-chosen  word  may  leave  a  lasting  scar,  it  is  often 
possible  by  maintaining  an  eloquent  silence  to  convey  all  that  is 
important  without  risk  of  wounding  or  of  misleading.  But  that 
this  may  be  so,  our  reticence  must  be  justified,  and  rightly  pro¬ 
portioned  to  our  speech.  It  must  even  be  understood  as  reticence. 
If  a  veil  must  be  thrown  over  some  subjects,  let  it  be  visibly  a  veil, 
not  an  imitation  of  bareness. 

There  is  nothing  startling  to  an  uncultivated  conscience  in 
carrying  a  confidence  up  to  a  certain  point  and  suppressing  the 
rest.  Yet  it  is  obvious  that,  by  doing  so,  we  may  convey  a 
most  unfair  and  misleading  idea  of  what  has  taken  place, 
and  may  greatly  injure  the  character  of  those  of  whom  we 
speak.  What  should  we  think  of  a  mistress  who  in  giving 
the  character  of  a  servant  mentioned  that  she  never  got  her 
work  finished  by  the  proper  time  of  day,  and  omitted  to  say 
that  she  was  habitually  called  away  to  attend  to  other  things  ? 
We  should  feel  this  to  be  an  injustice,  because  the  consequences 
of  giving  an  unfavourable  character  to  a  servant  are  immediate 
and  obvious.  But  very  similar  injustices  may  be  committed  in 
conversation,  where  we  too  often  lose  the  sense  of  responsibility 
because  no  particular  results  are  obviously  depending  upon  the  im¬ 
pressions  we  convey.  People  will  tell  one  of  behaviour  which 
seems  to  imply  some  strange  want  of  proper  feeling,  and  give  one 
no  hint  that  they  are  withholding  the  key  to  it ;  very  likely  from 
a  feeling  of  perfectly  justifiable  delicacy.  But  they  fail  to  see 
that,  if  for  any  reason  the  whole  truth  cannot  be  told,  common 
fairness  requires  that  nothing  should  be  said.  Bo  we  then  tacitly 
pledge  ourselves  whenever  we  tell  anything  to  tell  the  whole,  and 
is  it  possible  to  act  out  this  theory  without  betraying  things 
which  honour  and  delicacy  require  us  to  keep  secret  ?  We  think 
that  there  is  a  great  snare  in  the  common  idea  of  a  secret,  that  all 
secrets  are  necessarily  things  to  be  not  only  concealed,  but 
utterly  effaced.  On  the  contrary,  secrets  requiring  not  only 
silence  but  deception  ought  not  to  exist.  No  doubt  there 
are  cases  in  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  our  in¬ 
terests  or  even  to  our  safety  that  certain  things  should  be 
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actually  so  buried  that  no  trace  of  them  can  ever  be  per¬ 
ceived  ;  that  it  shall  not  only  be  impossible  to  say  what  is  buried 
in  that  spot,  but  that  there  shall  be  no  appearance  whatever  of 
a  grave.  But  such  a  necessity  can  rarely,  if  ever,  rightly  occur. 

It  seems  doubtful  whether  any  such  secret  can  exist  without 
wrongdoing  somewhere,  and  whether  in  the  long  run  and  lor  the 
general  good  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  anybody  should  acquire 
the  great  shill  necessary  for  the  safe  keeping  of  such  secrets  as 
these.  A  secret  which  requires  to  be  permanently  hidden  under 
an  appearance  of  perfect  unreserve  and  easy  simplicity  is  generally 
a  more  or  less  guilty  secret.  Justifiable  secrets  can  generally 
venture  to  wear  an  appropriate  air  of  quiet  reticence  ;  not  such  as 
shall  necessarily  suggest  a  mystery,  but  such  as  shall  by  no  means 
imply  the  absence  of  mystery.  Every  one  has  a  right  to  be  visibly 
unfathomable,  but  nobody  ought  to  have  a  cunningly-constructed 
false  bottom  to  his  mind.  A  physician’s  professionally  inscrutable 
air  is  not  misleading  ;  it  is  simply  ballling.  Of  course  in  this  case 
everybody  knows  that  there  are  secrets  to  be  kept,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  mere  air  of  keeping  them  does  not  betray  any¬ 
thing  which  simplifies  matters  for  professional  keepers  of  secrets. 
But  evervbody  has  some  secrets  to  keep,  some  reserves  to  practise, 
and  in  most  cases  had  better  be  content  to  do  so  openly,  People 
often  think  that  they  are  bound  in  honour  to  prevent  a  confidence 
being  known  or  even  suspected,  when  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  j 
are  merely  bound  not  to  speak  of  it.  The  chances  are  it  is  already 
known  or  guessed  by  half  the  people  concerned ;  or,  if  not  already 
known,  it  will  be  sooner  or  later.  We  ought  to  act  on  the  truth 
that  everything  sooner  or  later  comes  to  light,  and  to  remember 
that  while  honest  silence  can  never  disgrace  us,  gratuitous  de¬ 
ception  probably  will.  It  is  enough,  then,  in  most  cases  where 
we  cannot  honourably  tell  the  whole  truth,  to  keep  silence  visibly. 
Of  course  there  are  cases  in  which  any  marked  reticence  will  lead 
to  the  truth  being  inferred.  But  there  is  seldom  much  harm  in 
the  truth  being  guessed ;  and  an  honourable  listener  will  feel  as 
much  bound  to  silence  by  such  tacit  confidences  as  by  any  spoken 
one. 

The  truth  is  that  among  honourable  people  the  utmost  possible 
openness  should  be  the  rule  ;  and  openness  is  as  favourable  to 
honest  silence  as  to  plain  speech.  The  simple  and  sincere  silence 
which  scorns  to  disguise  itself  may  be  quite  as  effectually  baffling 
to  impertinent  curiosity  as  the  most  skilful  simulation  of 
ignorance.  And  the  habit  of  openness  tends,  by  a  sort  of  re¬ 
flex  action,  to  preserve  the  proportions  of  things  in  one’s  own  mind. 
By  making  it  a  principle  as  much  as  possible  to  reveal  things  as 
they  are,  if  at  all,  to  give  sketches  which,  however  slight,  shall 
leave  out  no  important  consideration,  we  learn  really  to  see  truly. 
Such  a  cultivated  sense  of  truth  will  naturally  involve  a  well- 
placed  reticence.  One  who  sees  things  in  their  true  proportions 
and  relations  will  understand  how  to  withhold  whole  chapters 
where  silence  is  appropriate,  instead  of  passing  over  a  sentence  so 
as  to  change  or  confuse  the  sense  of  the  context.  It  is,  indeed, 
not  only  unprincipled,  but  most  futile,  to  think  to  keep  a  secret  by 
hiding  a  single  point  like  the  ostriches.  Many  people  feel  them¬ 
selves  at  liberty  to  tell  the  most  private  histories  if  only  they  give 
no  names,  quite  forgetting  how  easily,  how  almost  inevitably,  some 
other  half  confidence  will  supply  the  key  to  the  riddle.  It  is  true 
that  an  anonymous  story  is  generally  soon  forgotten ;  but  the 
practice  is  not  the  less  dangerous  when  any  real  interest  is  in¬ 
volved.  Facts  hang  together  in  such  an  inscrutable  way  as  to 
baffle  our  cleverest  attempts  at  artificial  rearrangement ;  and  the 
natural  order  has  to  be  followed  in  what  we  withhold  as  much  as 
in  what  we  give.  Not  only  are  there  natural  groups  of  facts  so  re¬ 
lated  to  each  other  that  to  give  a  part  for  the  whole  is  really  to  speak 
falsely,  though  literal  accuracy  may  be  scrupulously  preserved  ;  but 
there  are  habits  of  confidence  which  give  a  prescriptive  right  to 
certain  kinds  of  information.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  the 
precise  sin  against  friendship  which  is  committed  when  we  indulge 
in  a  capricious  or  unnecessary  reticence  ;  but  it  is  certainly  very 
destructive  to  intimate  relations  in  the  long  run.  It  breaks  up  the 
repose  of  habitual  intercourse,  and  it  suggests,  if  not  hidden  faults 
of  character,  at  any  rate  a  want  of  that  subtly  pervading  principle 
which  gives  the  most  lasting  charm.  A  habit  of  confidence  estab¬ 
lishes  a  right  of  way  through  each  other’s  minds,  which  should  not 
be  withdrawn  without  sufficient  cause.  A  certain  stability  of 
mind  is  almost  the  first  condition  of  satisfactory  friendship,  and 
nothing  conveys  a  stronger  sense  of  stability  than  regularity  in 
reporting  oneself.  When  we  can  safely  infer  from  a  friend’s 
silence  that  nothing  interesting  has  happened  to  him,  we  are 
indeed  in  a  prosperous  state  of  intimacy.  The  habit  of  having  no 
secrets  is  so  extremely  convenient  that,  when  once  established,  it 
is  pretty  sure  to  be  kept  up.  And  one  great  advantage  attending 
perfect  openness  is  that  it  is  much  less  likely  than  concealment  to 
give  rise  to  gossip.  Nothing  checks  people’s  surmises  and  baffles 
curiosity  and  disarms  criticism  so  effectually  as  simply  telling  them 
facts.  If  you  are  particularly  anxious  that  the  facts  should  go  no 
further,  by  far  the  best  plan  is  to  tell  the  whole.  If  you  take 
people  frankly  into  your  confidence  they  are  far  less  likely  to  talk 
about  your  affairs  than  they  will  be  if  an  interesting  mystery  hangs 
about  the  subject. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  that  reticence  is  a  valuable  power,  but 
one  in  the  use  of  which  great  discretion  is  required ;  and  that  it 
loses  all  its  dignity  as  soon  as  it  is  practised  without  a  sufficient 
cause,  ltash  words  are  scarcely  more  dangerous,  and  aTe  generally 
much  less  unwholesome,  than  capricious  silences.  And  few  words 
can  attain  to  the  harmonious  nobility  of  a  rightly  placed  and  per¬ 
fectly  open  silence. 


TIIE  l'A  ItlS  BOOK-HUNTER. 

LE  PERE  LECTJREUX  is  dead.  Ilis  place  knows  him  no 
more,  and  his  vast  collection  of  odd  volumes  has  gone  to 
the  paper-makers.  The  Paris  book-hunter  is  inconsolable,  and, 
accustomed  like  other  Frenchmen  to  depend  on  the  Government, 
he  is  inclined  to  ask  why  the  Ministry  do  not  appoint  a  new,  an 
official  Pere  Lecureux.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  a  fresh 
enthusiast  for  odd  volumes  will  arise  to  take  the  place  of  the  dear 
deceased ;  but  a  man  might  collect  odd  volumes  for  a  sufficient 
salary.  To  do  so,  to  rescue  a  tome  of  the  Montaigne  of  1659,  or  of 
the  Rabelais  of  1741,  or  of  Thierry’s  Moliere  of  1682,  was  the  joy 
of  Pere  Lecureux’s  life.  The  volume  was  almost  worthless  by 
itself ;  but  it  did  not  lie  long  on  his  dusty  and  disorderly  shelves, 
or  moulder  in  the  dark  caverns  where  he  alone  knew  how  to  find 
his  way.  There  are  collectors — and  they,  through  the  voice  of  M. 
Alexandre  Piedagnel  in  Un  Jlouquiniste  Parisian,  mourn  their 
friend — who  are  always  losing  or  (it  is  the  same  thing)  lending  a 
volume.  A  gap  in  the  shelves,  is  it  not  worse  than  the  loss  of  a  tooth  ? 
Old  Lecureux  was  the  man  to  fill  up  the  gap  with  an  odd  volume 
and  restore  the  comeliness  of  the  collection.  He  could  supply, 
too,  a  dishevelled  and  battered  set  of  leaves  which  contained  the 
pages  missing  from  a  neater  copy.  Did  Lecureux  live  now,  and 
see  the  light  of  the  sun,  Drummond  of  Ilawthornden’s  copy  of  Las 
Fssais  de  Miclicl  Seigneur  dc  Montague,  contenants  un  riche  et  rare 
thresor  de  plusieurs  beaux  et  notables  discours  (Lyon,  1595), 
should  not  want  the  last  sheet.  What  regret,  what  longing  de¬ 
sires,  the  Father  Lecureux  has  solaced !  How  many  a  good 
book  he  has  saved  from  annihilation !  He  knew  Yillemain  and 
Patin.  The  great  Brunet,  the  eminent  bibliophile,  took  him  into  his 
confidence.  If  any  man  could  find  the  second  volume  of  Le  sage 
Rcsolu  contre  Vune  et  V  autre  Fortune,  it  was  Lecureux.  Chateaubriand, 
not  a  whole-hearted  book-lover,  called  him  in  once  andagain.  Guibert 
de  Pixerocourt,  the  irascible,  knew  his  humble  merit.  Charles 
Nodier  was  his  friend.  Victor  Cousin  found  him,  as  he  found  most 
men,  useful,  and  the  Bibliophile  Jacob  did  not  disdain  his  assist¬ 
ance.  He  lived  among  three  generations  of  book-hunters,  and  the 
fourth  laments  him. 

Perhaps  the  Pere  Lecureux  did  not  go  before  his  hour.  He 
himself  thought,  too  modestly — but  what  great  man  knows  his 
worth? — that  his  day  of  usefulness  was  over.  The  bigots  of  our 
iron  time  had  called  his  harmless  taste  a  folly.  What  is  the  good, 
they  said — men  say  it  every  day — of  collecting  old  yellow  books 
with  pains  and  cost,  when  you  can  buy  a  clean  new  copy  of 
Montaigne  or  Brantome  for  three  francs  fifty  ?  It  is  difficult  to  get 
the  works  of  Clement  Marot  of  Cahors  (Adrian  Moetjens,  1 7 oo_) , 
with  large  margin  and  not  stained  ;  but  it  is  easy  enough  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  clean  copy  of  to-day  which  is  much  more  easily  read.  Why 
then  should  you  pay  sixty  pounds  for  the  former  edition  merely 
because  it  belonged  to  the  Count  d’lloym  ?  The  Elzevir  Tacitus 
of  1672  may  be  had  for  a  shilling  a  volume.  What  possesses  the 
fanatic  who  gives  seventy-five  pounds  for  the  copy  which  bears  the 
arms  of  Longepierre  ?  Thus  ignorant  and  tasteless  persons  reason, 
and  their  reasoning  vexed  the  good  Lecureux.  lie  summed  up 
his  grievances  against  a  mechanical  age  in  one  short  sentence : — 
“  Ah,  monsieur,  on  ne  complete  plus,  on  reimprime.”  Indeed,  as 
M.  Piedagnel  says,  “  Reprints  of  old  works  being  cheap,  numerous, 
and  to  be  procured  everywhere,  the  mere  worker  in  literature  and 
the  frivolous  reader  conspire  to  neglect  the  incomplete  examples 
of  venerable  editions.”  It  becomes  more  difficult  every  day  to  pick 
up  things  which  to  the  vulgar  seem  to  possess  absolutely  no  value. 

One  is  not  certain  that  a  bookseller  who  was  simply  a  man  of 
business  might  not  find  the  search  for  odd  volumes  a  profitable 
branch  of  trade.  lie  would  have  few  or  no  rivals  ;  and,  in  spite 
of  the  neglect  of  the  mere  literary  workman  and  of  the  frivolous 
reader,  he  would  have  plenty  of  clients.  Paris,  France,  the  world 
are  full  of  people  who  value  books  for  their  associations  as  well  as 
for  their  contents.  They  like  to  see  the  very  page  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  type  that  Montaigne  or  Racine  beheld  in  proof.  The 
beautiful  contemporary  Telemaque  is  dear  to  them  just  because,  in 
spite  of  all  his  care,  the  printer  has  called  Penelope  “  Pelenopo  ” 
on  the  first  page  of  all.  They  would  surely  be  precious,  if  they 
could  be  recovered,  the  proof  sheets  of  that  edition  of  Moliere 
at  which  Boileau  laboured,  but  which  the  Censorship  permitted 
not  to  exist.  The  yellow  paper,  the  dingy  binding  which  were 
fresh  and  white  when  Mme.  du  Barry  and  the  Pompadour  turned 
over  the  pages  are  esteemed,  and  not  unnaturally,  beyond  the  fresh 
marvels  of  Trautz-Bauzonnet  and  Lemerre.  Now  it  is  not  every 
one  who  has  this  taste  for  antiquity  that  can  aflord  to  pay  for  its 
satisfaction.  The  arms  of  famous  people  on  the  binding  of  books 
add  a  hundredfold  to  their  modern  value.  The  roughness  of  un¬ 
cut  edges,  the  value  of  an  inappreciable  space,  of  paper,  can  only  be 
computed  in  banknotes  of  a  high  denomination.  Let  us  look  at 
a  few  of  the  prices  from  a  sale  in  1869;  and  remember  that, 
during  the  last  ten  years,  prices  have  mounted  terribly.  .The 
Memoirs  of  Bassompierre  (Cologne:  P.  Marteau.  1665)  Is  a  little 
book  you  may  pick  up,  in  a  dingy  state,  for  a  very  few  shillings. 
A  copy  which  had  belonged  to  tbe  Duke  of  Grafton  sold,  in  1869, 
for  40/.  La  Maze  Ilistorique,  of  Loret,  a  rhymed  Court  history 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  is  being  reprinted  in  a  very  handsome 
style,  and  costs  about  two  or  three  pounds.  Madame  Pom¬ 
padour's  copy  of  the  original  was  disposed  of  for  one  hundred  and 
sixty  guineas.  The  Cicero  of  the  Elzevirs  (1642)  is  not  so  very 
hard  to  procure,  but  D'Hoym’s  arms  on  the  back  made  it  worth 
2 oof.  Some  rich  person  purchased  the  works  of  Roger  de  Collerye, 
which  probably  he  has  not  yet  read,  for  about  two  hundred  and 
eighty  pounds. 
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A  few  wealthy  bibliophiles  contend  with  each  other  for  these 
prizes,  while  a  crowd  of  literary  men,  tradesmen,  men  of  taste  and 
letters  who  have  shallow  purses,  hunt  the  quais  in  search  of 
similar  treasures.  An  odd  volume  here,  and  an  odd  volume  there, 
they  pick  up,  and  slowly  amass  a  little  library.  They  are  the  men 
who  most  need  the  aid  of  a  professional  collector  of  odd  volumes. 
Winter  or  summer,  they  cannot  pass  the  fourpenny  book-boxes  on 
the  quais  without  stopping  to  turn  over  the  grimy  pages.  Occa¬ 
sionally  they  find  a  great  treasure,  an  example  of  an  early  edition 
of  La  Rochefoucauld's  Maxims,  a  stray  play  of  one  of  the  great 
tragedians.  August  is  their  favourite  season ;  for  in  August  there 
is  least  competition.  Very  few  people  are,  as  a  rule,  in  Paris,  and 
these  are  not  tempted  to  loiter.  The  very  bookseller  is  drowsy,  and 
glad  not  to  have  the  trouble  of  chaffering.  The  English  go  past  in 
crowds,  and  do  not  tarry  beside  avow  of  dusty  boxes  of  books.  The 
heat  threatens  the  amateur  with  sunstroke.  Then,  says  31.  Octave 
Uzanne,  in  a  prose  ballade  of  book-hunters — then,  calm,  glad, 
heroic,  the  bouquineurs  prowl  forth  refreshed  with  hope.  The 
brown  old  calf-skin  wrinkles  in  the  sun,  the  leaves  crackle,  you 
could  poach  an  egg  on  the  cover  of  a  quarto.  The  dome  of  the 
Institute  glitters,  the  sickly  trees  seem  to  wither,  their  leaves  wax 
red  and  grey,  a  faint  warm  wind  is  walking  the  streets.  Under  his 
vast  umbrella  the  book-hunter  is  secure  and  content ;  he  enjoys  the 
pleasures  of  the  sport  unvexed  by  poachers,  aud  thinks  less  of  the 
heat  than  does  the  deer-stalker  on  the  bare  hill-side.  31.  Fertiault 
has  sung  of  his  raptures  in  a  century  of  sonuets  ( Les  Amoui-eux 
du  Livre,  Olaudin)  ;  and,  if  his  poetry  is  not  always  of  the  first  order, 
his  heart  at  least  is  in  the  right  place.  lie  feels  for  a  deserted  book 
as  another,  perhaps  a  younger,  singer  feels  for  the  street-singing 
girl,  as  an  English  poet  popular  with  Archbishops  feels  for  the  woes 
of  the  dirty  organ-boy  or  disagreeable  match-seller  1 — 

Le  bouquin  souffre  par  la  pluie, 

Le  bouquiu  souffre  par  le  froid; 

II  souffre  aussi  d’etre  a  l’etroit 
Sur  la  planehe  oil,  ’las !  il  s’ennuie. 

He  devotes  a  sonnet  to  the  admirer  of  Aldines : — 

Ses  yeux,  qu’un  reflet  dore, 

Ont  des  soifs  d’infinis  .  .  .  , 

Pour  deux  Aides  jaunis 
Son  desir  vient  d’eclore. 

What,  indeed,  can  be  more  tempting  ?  One  yellow  Aldine,  found 
in  England  at  the  bottom  of  a  heap  of  damp  and  neglected  treasures, 
proved  to  be  the  Homer  of  Francis  I.,  still  retaining  a  fragment  of 
the  original  binding.  There  is  generally  just  a  touch  of  the  specu¬ 
lator  and  the  bargain-lover  in  the  book-hunter.  M.  Fertiault 
celebrates  the  good  old  times,  the  times  before  1830,  when, 

Eeartant  des  rideaux  de  depouilles  intimes 

Certain  soir,  il  trouve,  pour  cinquante  centimes 

Un  plan,  qu’il  revendit  ....  deux  mille  deux  cents  francs. 

The  melancholy  of  the  book-hunter  is  illustrated  by  two  sonnets 
of  “  Whence  ?”  and  “  Whither  ?”  The  bibliophile  asks  about  his 
books  the  question  which  the  metaphysician  asks  about  the  soul. 
Whence  came  they  ?  Their  value  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  answer. 
If  they  are  stamped  with  arms,  then  there  is  a  book  which  tells  you 
who  was  their  original  owner.  Any  one  of  twenty  coats-of-arms  on 
the  leather  is  worth  a  hundred  times  the  value  of  the  volume  which 
it  covers.  If  there  is  no  such  mark,  the  fancy  is  left  to  devise  a 
romance  about  the  first  owner,  and  all  the  hands  through  which 
the  book  has  passed.  That  Yanini  came  from  a  Jesuit  college, 
where  it  was  kept  under  lock  and  key.  That  copy  of  Agrippa  De 
Vanitate  Scientiarum  is  marked,  in  a  crabbed  hand  and  in  faded 
ink,  with  cynical  Latin  notes.  What  pessimist  two  hundred 
years  ago  made  his  grumbling  so  permanent  ?  One  can  only  guess, 
but  part  of  the  imaginative  joys  of  the  book-hunter  lies  in  the 
fruitless  conjecture.  That  other  question  “  Whither  ?  ”  is 
graver.  Whither  are  our  treasures  to  be  scattered?  Will  they 
find  kind  masters  ?  or,  worst  fate  of  books,  fall  into  the  hands  of 
women  who  will  sell  them  to  the  trunk-maker  ?  Are  the  leaves 
to  line  a  box  or  to  curl  a  maiden’s  locks  ?  Are  the  rarities  to 
become  more  and  more  rare,  and  at  last  fetch  prodigious  prices  ? 
Some  unlucky  men  are  able  partly  to  solve  these  problems  in  their 
own  lifetime.  They  are  constrained  to  sell  their  libraries — an  ex¬ 
perience  full  of  bitterness,  wrath,  and  disappointment.  No  sooner 
has  the  extravagant  collector,  like  Charles  Nodier,  sold  his  stock 
than  he  begins  to  collect  afresh.  If  he  is  wise,  he  has  parted  with 
books  at  the  height  of  their  fashion,  and  looks  out  for  others  which 
in  turn  he  will  make  fashionable.  Nodier  however,  to  the  end  of 
his  days,  never,  we  believe,  met  with  the  Virgil  on  which  he  had 
set  his  heart. 

It  would  be  rather  hard  just  at  this  moment  for  a  Paris  book- 
hunter  to  hit  on  a  new  and  unfashionable  class  of  work  which  may 
afterwards  come  to  be  sought  for  by  the  Rothschilds  and  the  Dukes 
who  are  the  chief  patrons  of  bibliomania.  Rare  black-letter  edi¬ 
tions,  of  course,  have  long  been  precious.  Early  copies  of  the 
poets  of  the  Renaissance  have,  for  forty  years,  been  out  of  the 
reach  of  ordinary  men.  The  Romantic  poets,  whose  flimsy  and 
quaintly  illustrated  books  had  no  sale  when  they  appeared,  have 
long  been  precious.  Most  of  them  bear  the  hideous  and  permanent 
stamp  of  the  circulating  library.  Fashion  has  patronized,  for 
about  ten  years,  the  engravings  of  the  little  masters  of  the  vignette, 
the  graceful  and  ingenious  artists  of  the  eighteenth  century ^  The 
works  of  Mr  reau ,  Eisen,  Gravelot,  which  were  long  neglected,  have 
their  price  again.  The  very  scraps  of  the  literature  of  Louis  XIV. — 
pamphlets,  booklets,  and  so  on — are  comparatively  rare  ;  they  are 
sought  because  any  one  of  them  may  contain  a  grain  of  literary 
history.  Classics,  of  course,  are  comparatively  a  drug  in  the 


market  now,  though  they  were  so  much  desired  eighty  years  ago. 
Perhaps  a  book-hunter  with  an  eye  to  the  far-off  future  might  do 
worse  than  amass  a  really  good  classical  collection.  Surely  the 
three-shilling  yellow  novels  of  the  day  can  never  become  rare  and 
precious  ?  Even  this  is  not  impossible,  for  already  a  clever  but 
dirty  young  poet’s  first  volume  has  become  a  thing  of  price,  and 
you  cannot  get  the  verses  of  Glatigny.  .Meantime  the  book-hunter 
is  pretty  well  contented,  having  the  quais  to  himself  and  daily 
braving’sunstroke.  His  taste  is  the  taste  des  honnetes  <jens,  which 
consoles  him  for  many  a  disappointment. 


MODERN  FANATICISM. 

TT  is  sometimes  strangely  asserted  that  the  present  age  is  desli- 
-B-  tute  of  enthusiasm.  As  compared  with  the  last  century  such 
an  estimate  of  our  own  is  not  only  untrue  but  conspicuously  the 
reverse  of  the  truth.  It  is  an  age  full  of  enthusiasms,  literary, 
scientific,  commercial,  moral,  and  philanthropic.  Wo  may  see  this 
“  in  the  railway,  in  the  steamship,  in  the  thoughts  that  shake  man¬ 
kind.”  Nor  can  it  be  truly  affirmed,  except  with  considerable 
modifications  and  reserves,  that  ours  is  an  age  deficient  in  religious 
enthusiasm,  though  as  a  rule  it  may  take  different  shapes  from 
those  prevalent  in  the  primitive  or  mediaeval  Church.  We  do  not 
expect  to  see  Peter  the  Hermit  preaching  a  crusade,  or  St.  Antony' 
bidding  his  disciples  escape  from  the  social  circle  into  the  solitude 
of  the  Egyptian  Laura.  Yet  the  Evangelical,  the  Tractarian,  and 
the  Ritualist  movements  in  England,  and  the  Free  Kirk  exodus 
in  Scotland,  to  say  nothing  of  Ultramontane,  Old  Catholic,  and 
other  exhibitions  of  religious  fervour  or  fanaticism  on  the 
Continent,  might  suffice  to  remind  us  that  there  is  often  a 
tolerably  close  similarity  between  the  very  forms  of  ancient 
and  modern  religious  enthusiasm.  Curiously  enough,  two  startling 
examples  of  what  will  be  generally  considered  the  wildest 
fanaticism  have  just  been  reported  within  a  few  days  of  each 
other,  one  occurring  in  Italy  and  one  in  England.  We  will  take 
first  that  which  concerns  us  most  nearly.  Our  readers  have  heard 
before  now  of  Mrs.  Girling,  and  may  perhaps  recollect  Mr.  Auberon 
Herbert’s  characteristically  chivalrous  patronage  of  sectaries  pro¬ 
fessing  what  to  him  even  more  than  to  ordinary  Christians  must 
appear  an  unintelligible  superstition.  But  they  had  very  likely  im¬ 
agined  that  the  whole  affair  was  but  a  nine  days’  wonder  and  had 
long  ago  collapsed.  Mrs.  Girling,  however — or  Mother  Girling,  as  we 
believe  she  prefers  to  be  called — made  her  appearance  last  Satur¬ 
day  in  the  police  court  at  Lymington  under  circumstances 
sufficiently  indicative  of  the  prolonged  vitality  alike  of  her  super¬ 
stition  and  her  sect. 

It  appears  that  the  Shakers,  who  have  been  settled  in  the  parish 
of  Hordle  for  the  last  seven  years,  have  just  been  ejected,  on 
account  of  the  nonpayment  of  a  debt  of  15/.,  from  a  field  they  had 
occupied  since  their  eviction  from  New  Forest  Lodge  in  1874,  and 
are  in  great  distress.  Their  tents  and  part  of  their  furniture  have 
been  seized ;  their  beds  have  been  saturated  with  rain,  and  thev 
have  no  better  accommodation  than  “a  certain  highway,  called 
Vags  Lane,”  in  which  the  remnant  of  their  goods  was  deposited  by 
the  sheriff's  officer  who  removed  them  from  the  field.  Mrs.  Girling 
complained  of  their  tents  being  retained,  and  we  can  quite  accept 
her  assurance  that  “  it  was  not" at  all  comfortable  in  the  road,”  and 
that  she  was  not  anxious  to  remain  there.  Moreover  the  retention 
by  the  community  of  the  slender  amount  of  furniture  still  in  their 
hands,  which  is  housed,  or  rather  left  houseless,  in  this  unplea¬ 
santly  airy  situation,  seems  to  be  disputed.  A  Mr.  Isaac  Batho, 
who  had  been  a  prominent  member  of  the  sect,  but  has  seceded 
from  it,  has  applied  to  the  police  for  some  of  the  property  which, 
he  says,  belongs  to  him.  Mrs.  Gilding’s  answer,  if  its  accuracy  may 
be  credited,  is  certainly  very  complete.  She  not  only  states  that  Mr. 
Batho  brought  very  little  with  him  when  he  joined  them,  but  that 
he  was  one  of  “  the  twelve  founders  ”  who  drew  up  a  code  of  rules 
binding  on  all  members  of  the  community,  himself  included,  and 
which  all  of  them  had  in  fact  subscribed.  Among  these  rules 
occurs  the  following : — 

On  entering  the  community  every  person  must  willingly  give  up  to 
M.  A.  Girling,  the  accepted  stewardess  of  God,  all  thev  possess  gold,  silver, 
goods,  and  all  clothing  (except  what  they  stand  in),' without  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  over  having  them  again,  and  when  once  they  are  given  up  no  article 
of  any  kind  is  to  be  again  asked  for,  nor  yet  allowed  to  be  taken  off  the 
place  without  M.  A.  Gilding’s  permission. 

Mrs.  Girling  came  to  the  police  court  attended  by  Brother  Osborne, 
one  of  her  elders.  She  pleaded  not  guilty,  but  did  not  dispute 
the  correctness  of  Inspector  White’s  statement  that  her  furniture 
occupied  each  side  of  the  roadway  for  a  distance  of  a  hundred 
yards,  and  caused  a  serious  obstruction  to  the  traffic.  Her  con¬ 
tention  was  that  they  had  nowhere  else  to  go,  and  “  those  who  put 
us  there  will  have  to  remove  us,  aud  find  a  place  for  us.”  The 
Chairman  thereupon  told  her  that  if  she  would  remove  the  things 
the  proceedings  against  her  would  beat  an  end,  when  the  following 
dialogue  ensued : — 

Mrs.  Girling  replied  that  they  were  trying  to  remove  the  goods,  but  that 
they  had  no  place  to  take  them  to.  She'did  not  put  them  in  the  'road,  arid 
was  not  the  cause  of  their  being  put  there.  They  were  turned  out  of  *he 
field,  but  their  tents  were  retained.  They  were  not  like  a  party  of  fouror 
live  people  that  could  be  taken  in  anywhere  else.  She  admitted  the  thin«-s 
were  in  the  road,  but  she  did  not  want  them  to  be  put  there,  for  it  was  not 
at  all  comfortable  in  the  road  :  she  was  much  more  comfortable  where  she 
was  before. 

The  Chairman  said  if  Mrs.  Girling  would  undertake  that  the  things 
i  should  be  removed  by  that  day  week,  the  proceedings  should  be  adjourned 
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till  next  Saturday.  If  the  things  were  not  removed  by  that  time,  the 
magistrates  would  have  uo  alternative  but  to  put  the  law  in  force  against 
her,  the  same  as  against  travelling  vagrants  who  might  ‘•pitch”  by  the 
sides  of  the  road. 

Mrs.  Girling  said,  if  she  made  such  a  promise  ns  this  she  must  be  quite 
certain  that  she  had  somewhere  to  go  to.  She  did  not  plead  any  desire  to 
be  in  the  road,  for  it  was  very  uncomfortable  to  be  as  they  were.  They 
had  never  heard  a  single  complaint  as  to  obstruction,  and,  as  to  the 
circumstances  named  by  the  Superintendent,  she  knew  nothing  about 
them.  Mr.  White  was  there  when  they  were  turned  out,  and  he  saw  the 
whole  transaction. 

In  answer  to  a  question  by  the  Chairman, 

Mrs.  Girling  said  she  would  do  her  best  to  remove  the  obstruction  by 
next  week,  but  if  she  was  unable  to  get  a  place,  what  was  s’>e  to  do  ?  She 
had  no  desire  to  be  in  the  road,  and  they  ought  not  to  have  been  put  out  of 
their  own  place. 

Mrs.  Girling  was  asked  if  she  would  undertake  to  attend  again  next 
Saturday  without  a  fresh  summons  being  issued.  She  replied  that  she 
would  attend  if  it  was  the  will  of  the  Lord  that  she  should  do  so.  That 
■was  all  she  could  say  about  it. 

It  is  clear  from  this  little  interchange  of  sentiments  that  Mrs. 
'Girling  and  her  associates  understand  the  promise  that  the  Saints 
shall  inherit  the  earth  in  a  sense  to  which  the  holders  of  landed 
property  are  not  unlikely  to  demur.  By  what  means  their  move- 
able  effects  and  food  are  acquired  we  have  no  direct  information 
beyond  what  is  conveyed  by  the  rule  just  now  quoted;  but  the 
strangers  who  attend  their  Sunday  services  are  said  to  have  con¬ 
tributed  liberally.  It  may  he  inferred,  however,  from  Mrs. 
Girling's  replies  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Court  that  the  Shakers 
hold  themselves  to  possess  a  vested  right  to  such  localities  orbuildings 
as  they  may  see  lit  to  occupy,  and  that  those  who  take  forcible  steps 
to  eject  them,  on  whatever  grounds,  incur  thereby  the  obligation  of 
providingthemwithanewhome.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  custom 
of  dancing  in  public  in  the  simple  costume  of  our  first  parents 
before  the  fall  still  prevails  among  them,  but  even  the  most  long- 
suffering  of  landowners  might  not  unreasonably  object — as  Mr. 
Auberon  Herbert  did  object,  if  our  memory  serves  us — to  allow 
their  fields  to  be  used  for  that  kind  of  nl  fresco  entertainment. 
There  is  as  little  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  these  people 
as  that  of  “  the  Peculiar  People,”  who  let  their  children  die  before 
their  eyes  rather  than  trust  to  an  arm  of  flesh  by  permitting  the 
profane  application  of  medical  remedies  for  their  cure,  though  Mr. 
Batho’s  defection  proves  that  the  endurance  does  not  always  equal 
the  intensity  of  their  faith.  If  it  he  said  that  the  wildest  of  medi¬ 
aeval  sects  could  hardly  excel  their  irrationality,  there  is  still  a 
certain  method  about  it.  Mrs.  Girling  herself  is  described  as  a 
spare,  shrewd,  sharp-featured  woman,  with  nothing  feminine  about 
her  look  or  manner,  and  she  is  supposed  to  exert  a  mesmeric  influ¬ 
ence  over  her  followers.  We  have  seen  that  they  are  strictly  hound 
by  rule  to  place  all  their  property  under  her  exclusive  control.  By  I 
another  rule  no  doctrine  is  allowed  inconsistent  with  her  teaching, 
which  is  declared  to  be  “  in  strict  harmony  with  Apostolical 
order  and  the  Gospels  of  Christ.”  There  is  also  a  rule  making 
her  decision  final  on  all  questions,  temporal  or  spiritual.  Marriage  i 
is  absolutely  prohibited,  and  we  may  presume  therefore  that  ! 
the  Second  Advent  is  believed  to  be  at  hand.  Meanwhile  the 
community  of  goods  gives  to  the  whole  system  a  distinctly 
socialistic  character. 

It  may  seem  a  long  way  from  Mrs.  Girling  in  her  Hampshire 
lane  to  the  Italian  prophet,  “St.  David,”  who  was  shot  the  other  day 
hv  a  company  of  Carabineers  at  the  head  of  his  motley  crew  of 
followers  in  the  Tuscan  district  of  Grosseto.  Yet  there  is  more  in 
common  between  them  than  the  fanatical  enthusiasm  which  they 
share  with  all  founders  of  new  religious  sects.  Mother  Girling  is 
a  Protestant  of  the  Protestants ;  St.  David  is  rather  oddly  described 
as  “  an  orthodox  Catholic  with  a  strange  superstructure  of  poli- 
litical  communism.”  The  communism  appears,  to  say  the  least, 
to  have  been  more  conspicuous  than  the  orthodoxy.  We  are  told 
indeed  that  his  general  doctrine  was  Catholic,  and  was  based  on 
an  expansion  of  the  Nicene  Creed.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  what 
.room  the  Nicene  Creed  leaves  for  the  claim  made  by  him,  or  in 
his  name,  to  be  “  a  new  Christ,”  or  “  Christ  come  a  second  time  on 
earth.”  If  Mrs.  Girling  has  “  twelve  founders,”  St.  David  chose 
“  twelve  apostles,”  and  like  the  English  prophetess  he  required  all 
the  goods  of  his  disciples  to  be  made  over  to  him.  Indeed  the 
final  collision  with  the  police  appears  to  have  been,  as  in  Mrs. 
Girling’s  case,  due  partly  to  the  complaint  of  a  renegade  who 
wished  to  reclaim  his  property.  But  so  far  as  the  somewhat 
confused  reports  of  his  proceedings  enable  us  to  judge,  David 
Lazzaretti  seems  to  have  oscillated  between  the  character  of  a 
Saint  and  something  higher  than  a  Saint.  Originally  a  waggoner, 
he  passed  in  rapid  succession  through  the  careers  of  a  soldier,  a 
writer,  a  Garibaldian,  a  priest,  and  an  “  inspired  idiot.”  But  he 
had  gathered  followers  round  him  by  degrees  during  the  last  five 
years  till  the  number  swelled  to  three  thousand,  who  took  the 
name  of  the  Pious  Institute  of  Hermit  Penitentiaries  and 
Penitents,  all  of  whom,  both  men  and  women,  wore  a  peculiar 
uniform  and  a  medal  on  their  breast.  He  lived  in  a  hermitage  on 
Monte  Sacro,  and  had  another  holy  place  at  Montelabro  and  a 
third  at  Montoro.  His  disciples  were  divided  into  several 
classes,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  the  appearance  of 
“  nobles”  and  “  landholders ’’among  these  divisions  with  the  com¬ 
munistic  principle  on  which  the  whole  scheme  was  based.  David 
Lazzaretti  himself,  who  is  described  as  a  man  ol  forty-five  years 
of  age,  of  commanding  presence  and  benevolent  smile,  professed  to 
have  received  revelations  directly  from  the  Virgin  Mother  and 
St.  Peter,  on  the  strength  of  which  he  addressed  formal  mes¬ 
sages  to  the  Pope  and  the  various  European  sovereigns  and 
Governments,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant.  One  of  these  strange 


communications  concludes  with  the  words,  “  I  am  neither  publi¬ 
cist,  man  of  letters,  partisan,  nor  fanatic.  I  am  one  inspired  by 
God,  and  I  can,  if  I  will,  move  mountains  and  level  them.  I  hold  in 
my  hand  the  sceptre  which  can  make  of  all  Europe  one  kingdom.” 

“  Every  schoolboy,”  to  adopt  his  own  phraseology,  is  familiar 
with  Macaulay’s  famous  comparison  between  Ignatius  Loyola  and 
John  Wesley,  and  the  treatment  they  received  from  their  respective 
communions.  There  seems  no  reason  why  David  Lazzaretti,  if  he 
had  lived  in  the  middle  ages,  should  not  have  become  the  founder  of 
a  new  Order  of  Hermit  Penitentiaries,  instead  of  the  founder  of  a 
new  sect.  Francis  of  Assissi  was  quite  as  fanatical  in  the  first 
fervour  of  his  conversion,  and  more  than  quite  as  eccentric.  Yet 
the  Church  appears  to  have  made  no  attempt  to  conciliate  David 
or  to  enlist  him  in  her  service.  Ilis  writings  were  placed  on  the 
Index  Expure/atorius,  and  Bishops  and  Archpriests  did  not  disdain 
to  unite  with  the  officers  of  an  usurping  Government  to  bring 
him  under  the  operation  of  the  police  code.  The  Ultramontane 
organs  vie  with  one  another  in  their  abuse  of  him.  Why  is  this  ? 
lias  the  Papacy  lost  its  cunning,  or  is  enthusiasm  no 
longer  available  for  the  service  of  the  orthodox  faith?  There 
is  probably  something  to  be  said  for  both  explanations. 
The  lofty  capabilities  and  world-wide  range  of  vision  of  a  Hilde¬ 
brand  or  an  Innocent  have  not  descended  with  their  pretensions  to 
the  modern  Curia.  Rome  is  timid,  distrustful-,  and  diplomatic  in 
presence  of  a  sceptical  proletariate  and  a  divided  Christendom. 
Popular  fanaticism  which  does  not  run  in  the  ordinary  grooves  of 
Lourdes  pilgrimages  or  Papal  Zouaves  does  not  command  her  con¬ 
fidence  ;  it  is  a  thing  to  he  crushed  rather  than  conciliated.  On 
the  other  hand,  such  fanatics  as  Lazzaretti  are  less  tractable  to 
ecclesiastical  authority  than  their  mediaeval  prototypes.  St. 
Francis  came  to  Rome  as  a  humble  suppliant  to  throw  himself 
at  the  feet  of  Innocent.  “  Saint  David  ”  sends  a  message  to  his 
successor  to  dictate  the  policy  he  should  pursue.  There 
is  at  least  a  strong  political  element  in  the  preaching 
of  the  modern  apostle ;  the  mediaeval  preacher  of  penance 
cared  only  for  the  salvation  of  his  hearers.  Yet  the  fact 
remains,  on  which  we  insisted  at  starting,  that  religious  enthu¬ 
siasm  is  still  a  power  in  the  world,  and  a  power  by  no  means 
exclusively  confined  to  such  abnormal  expressions  as  those  recorded 
here.  Lazzaretti  and  Mrs.  Girling  illustrate  hut  do  not  exhaust  it. 
What  forms  it  may  assume,  and  to  what  uses  it  may  be  made  sub¬ 
servient  in  the  future,  are  interesting  questions  more  easily  asked 
than  answered.  But  to  those  who  are  disposed  to  accept  Comte’s 
classification  of  the  three  stages  of  history  as  a  complete  account 
of  the  matter,  and  consider  the  theological  stage  a  thing  entirely 
of  the  past,  we  commend  the  inquiry  as  likely,  however  unwelcome, 
to  prove  suggestive. 


A  TRIPLICATE  PAPER  ON  TRIUNITIES. 

IT  is  related  of  Gibson  the  sculptor  that,  having  once  performed 
a  journey  from  Rome  to  England  and  back  again  in  company 
with  three  portmanteaux,  he  was  found  on  his  return  to  have 
brought  one  of  the  number  safely  back  without  ever  having  opened 
it  during  his  whole  absence.  To  the  natural  inquiry  why  he  had 
given  himself  so  much  additional  trouble,  he  replied,  slowly  and 
meditatively,  “  The  Greeks  had  a  great  respect  for  the  number 
Three ;  yes,  the  Greeks  for  the  number  Three.”  Neither  the 
Greeks,  however,  nor  John  Gibson  can  for  a  moment  compete  with 
Mr.  Alexander  Fairfax  Morgan,  Solicitor,  Blackpool,  in  this 
respect  for  the  number  Three.  So  deep  and  reverential  is  his  feel¬ 
ing  for  this  hitherto  misunderstood  number  that  he  has  dedicated 
a  whole  treatise  to  its  exegesis,  and  this  with  a  serious  purpose 
which  merited  the  support  of  a  sounder  judgment.  “  There  is  a 
magic  in  the  number  Three,”  he  exclaims,  after  reminding  us  of 
the  three  feathers  in  the  Prince  of  Wales's  plume — why  not  add 
the  three  stars  indicative  of  the  best  quality  of  brandy  ?  —  “  and 
the  reason  of  it  should  he  explained.”  With  this  laudable  en¬ 
thusiasm  he  rapidly  surveys,  in  the  course  of  ninety-two  pages, 
“  Man,  the  Earth,  the  Heavens ;  Science,  Architecture,  Art ; 
Religions,  Scripture,  and  Poetry.”  The  catalogue  may  not  seem 
exhaustive,  but  we  must  remember  that,  in  the  case  of  what  he  en¬ 
titles  a  “  Triplicate  Paper  on  Triunities,”  an  additional  and  striking 
exemnlifieation  of  the  “magic  in  the  number  Three”  may  be  put 
before  the  reader  in  the  headings  of  the  chapters.  As  the  student 
of  Malebranclie  sees  all  things  in  God,  so  the  disciple  of  Mr. 
Morgan  is  taught  to  see  all  things  in  threes,  or  rather  to  see  threes 
in  all  things.  And  for  a  time  Mr.  Morgan’s  acute  observa¬ 
tion  enables  him  to  proceed  triumphantly  in  his  enumeration 
of  positive  instances.  We  are  reminded  that  “  Bills  in  Parliament 
are  read  three  times  before  they  become  law ;  three  days’  grace  are 
allowed  for  payment  of  inland  bills  of  exchange  ;  a  lawyer's  fee  is 
the  third  of  a  pound ;  and  three  attendances  upon  a  physician  are 
very  usually  permitted  upon  payment  of  one  fee.”  We  do  not 
know  how  far  respect  for  Mr.  Morgan’s  thesis  may  go  in  persuading 
London  doctors  to  assent  to  this  last  illustration  of  “  Triunity  ” ; 
but  elsewhere  he  is  not  even  so  fortunate  as  this  in  his  investiga¬ 
tions.  Nature  presents  him  with  cases  which  at  first  sight  have 
an  uncomfortable  look  of  duality  about  them  ;  and  these  instantice 
contradictories,  as  Bacon  would  call  them,  must  he  explained  away. 
He  is  thus  forced  either  to  take  refuge  in  a  quasi-seientific  process 
of  reduction,  or  to  write  a  commentary  upon  Nature ;  and  even 
thus  we  find  him  occasionally  stranded.  Obviously  troubled  by 
the  fact  that  he  has  but  two  legs  and  as  many  feet,  Mr.  Morgan 
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sighs  that  “he,  as  a  man,  cannot  be  put  forward  as  a  creature  made 
in  threefold  form  ” ;  while  modestly  admitting  that  “  it  is  no  part 
of  the  object  of  this  paper  to  contend  for  universal  tripartiteness,” 
he  gallantly  meets  the  “  proper  and  obvious  objection  that  he  has 
but  two  ears  ”  by  looking  at  the  human  face  “  from  an  artist’s 
point  of  view.”  To  such  an  artist,  under  Mr.  Morgan’s  instruc¬ 
tion,  “when  the  forehead,  the  nose,  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
face  are  looked  at  ”  in  profile,  “  if  the  ear  is  taken  into  view,  the 
form  of  a  triangle  is  at  once  suggested.”  To  discover  triunity  in  the 
week  would  tax  most  people’s  ingenuity.  But  this  difficulty  also 
is  successfully  grappled  with.  “  The  week  consists  of  six  working 
days  ;  or,  two  threes,  and  a  day  of  rest.” 

But  Mr.  Morgan  is  not  always  driven  to  tours  de  force  of 
this  description.  In  other  regions  he  is  more  at  home.  Readers 
will  be  prepared  to  find  what  these  regions  are.  “  Peep  in  at  the 
nursery.  Bo  triplets  hold  sway  there  ?”  yEsop  and  Phredrus  and 
La  Fontaine  have  taught  him,  if  nothing  else,  at  least  the  “  promi¬ 
nence  of  triunity  ”  ;  and  the  story  of  the  Three  Black  Crows 
acquires  a  new  dignity  in  assisting  us,  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Morgan, 
to  “  understand  Man.”  Nay,  even  Wordsworth  is  not  too  humble 
to  be  laid  under  contribution ;  and,  as  this  philosopher  of  the 
nursery  reminds  us,  we  cannot  but  cordially  agree  that  “  the  child 
is  ”  sometimes  “  father  to  the  man  ”  in  more  senses  than  one. 
Finding,  while  on  the  subject  of  literature,  consolation  in  the 
thought  that  “  even  a  novel  cannot  be  published  but  in  three 
volumes,”  we  follow  Mr.  Morgan  into  the  domain  of  history.  And 
here,  although  a  more  thorough  examination  would  have  gained 
his  theory  the  support  of  many  “  triunities  ”  which  he  has  over¬ 
looked,  from  the  Triple  Alliance  to  the  three-legged  stool  dis¬ 
charged  by  Jenny  Geddes  at  the  head  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Giles’s, 
Mr.  Morgan  nevertheless  presents  us  with  a  slight  skimming,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  surface  of  modern  times,  which  is  not  altogether  without 
edification.  Guided  by  a  philosopher  who  finds  sermons  in  the 
least  expected  places,  we  are  conscious  that  our  mental  horizon 
gradually  expands.  We  learn,  however  insular  our  views  may 
have  been,  to  see  some  good  in  a  Revolution  which  produced  the 
“  triplet  phrase  ”  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity  ;  and  even 
Nonconformists  must  recognize  the  providential  guidance  of  the 
“  great  orator  of  Ireland  ”  who  “  loved  with  sonorous  voice  to  utter 
before  vast  audiences  the  thrice  repeated  words,  Agitate,  agitate, 
agitate!”  Further  than  this,  one  would  imagine,  even 
our  Blackpool  solicitor  could  not  go.  But  his  research  is 
slot  yet  exhausted.  “  Is  there  only  accident  in  the  national  fiora 
of  Rose,  Shamrock,  and  Thistle  ? — in  the  Red,  White,  and  Blue  ?  ” 
And  so  the  enumeration  proceeds  till  we  feel  inclined  to  assent 
'Unconditionally  when  Mr.  Morgan  observes  that  “  the  difficulty  is 
to  know  what  to  omit.”  Yet,  on  leaning  back  to  reflect,  one 
becomes  aware  that  something  is  still  left  for  a  careful  gleaner. 
Though  he  crosses  the  Channel  to  call  in  the  aid  of  O’Connell, 
Mr.  Morgan  ungratefully  neglects  on  his  way  the  support  proffered 
to  his  tottering  theory  by  the  three  Manx  legs.  We  miss  those 
ornaments  of  the  social  hearth — tongs,  shovel,  and  poker.  We  hear 
of  the  “  Three  Graces  ” ;  but  where  are  the  three  wickets  ?  Perhaps 
Mr.  Morgan  is  not  a  cricketer ;  and,  if  such  speculation  be  per¬ 
missible,  we  should  incline  to  surmise,  from  his  omitting  all  allusion 
to  the  ceremony  connected  with  the  “  third  time  of  asking,”  that 
he  is  still  a  bachelor,  were  it  not  for  the  clever  reduction  to  a 
“triplet”  or  “triunity”  of  a  family  consisting  of  any  number 
whatsoever,  which  may  be  found  at  p.  16,  where  we  learn  that 
“  husband,  wife,  and  offspring,  father,  mother,  and  children,  are 
perfected  in  their  triple  oneness,  affection,  and  dependence.” 

One  of  the  most  bewildering  features  of  his  book  is  the  rapidity 
ef  the  scene-shifting.  From  the  primary  school  with  its  “  labyrinth 
of  threes,”  headed  not  unnaturally  by  “  the  three  R’s,”  we  come  to 
those — like  the  author,  we  presume — “who  have  gone  beyond  these 
stages  of  education  and  submitted  to  scholastic  or  public  examina¬ 
tions  of  any  sort.”  Scarcely  have  we  recognized  the  fitness  of 
things  in  the  title  of  the  Cambridge  Tripos,  and  mourned  over  the 
backwardness  of  the  sister  University  which  contents  itself  with 
but  two  Public  Examinations,  when  we  find  ourselves  transported 
to  Woolwich  Arsenal,  and  invited  to  admire  the  “  cohesiveness 
of  three  ”  as  exhibited  in  the  triangular  form  of  the  piles  of 
cannon-balls.  That  four  cannon-balls  can  be  so  placed  as  to  form 
a  pyramid  is  a  suggestion  which  Mr.  Morgan  repudiates  with  some 
scorn.  “  Two  or  four  will  not  help  to  bind  one  another.  But 
three,  by  their  own  inert  force,  cling  together,  and,  standing  erect, 
present  the  nearest  approach  to  beauty  of  which  things  designed 
for  so  ugly  a  use  are  capable.”  Having  glanced  at  crystals,  free¬ 
masonry,  architecture,  and  crossed  the  “  little  rustic  bridge,  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  uprights  and  a  plank,”  we  eventually  accompany  the 
author  into  church,  where  we  will  leave  him  to  apply  the  Rule  of 
Three  to  whatever  may  meet  his  philosophic  eye.  On  re-appearing 
at  the  church  door  we  find  him  in  a  sentimental  mood.  Grass’, 
he  tells  us,  has  been  called  “  the  green  hair  of  the  earth  ” ;  and’ 
pursuing  the  fancy,  may  it  not  be  pictured  as 

Washed  with  the  rains, 

Combed  with  the  winds,  and 

Moistened  and  sustained 

(As  by  holy  oil  on  priestly  head) 

With  heaven’s  own  dews, 

As  it  clothes  the  world  with  beauty. 

After  this  specimen  of  our  author’s  poetical  powers,  one  is  not 
surprised  to  discover  that  while  Shakspeare  is  chietly  honoured 
as  the  creator  of  the  three  witches  and  a  lew  other  “  triplets  ”  the 
epithet  “  exquisite  ”  is  reserved  for  Mrs.  Hermans. 

But  Mr.  Morgan  is  not  yet  satisfied.  He  and  his  convert  (if 


such  there  be)  have  already  “  walked  into  the  country,  plucked 
the  hedge-rose,  and  watched  the  bird  ”  with  the  ultimate  intention 
of  dividing  both  by  three.  His  thoughts  then  take  a  loftier  fiight. 
Inviting  those  “  who  have  skill  enough”  to  arrest  the  sunbeam 
in  order  that  a  similar  operation  may  be  performed  upon  it,  he 
gaily  surmounts  the  difficulty  of  the  rainbow — which  does  not,  to 
an  unpractised  eye,  seem  so  easily  reducible  to  Mr.  Morgan’s 
sacred  number — by  observing  that  “  three  aids,  namely,  the  dark 
storm-cloud,  the  falling  rain,  and  the  bright  sun-rays  must  com¬ 
bine  to  produce  the  picture.”  He  presently  soars  into  the 
domain  of  astronomy,  only  to  append  to  the  statement  of  the 
threefold  motion  of  the  earth  a  sort  of  pcean,  slightly  American 
in  tone,  which  we  commend  to  the  consideration,  though  not  to 
the  adoption,  of  “  scientists.”  “  The  very  music  of  the  spheres,” 
we  learn  from  this  passage,  “  sings  in  triple  time  with  all 
creation  !  ”  Descending  to  details,  the  reader  will  find  that  Mr. 
Morgan  has  discovered  the  ultimate  purpose  or  finis  of  Orion’s 
belt;  though,  with  characteristic  modesty,  he  does  not  insist  on 
the  originality  of  his  view.  “Those  three  splendid  stars  lie  right 
along  the  line  of  the  Equator ;  there  placed  to  adorn  the  Earth 
at  its  birth,  perpetual  teachers  of  Triunity  !  ”  Teleology  is  con¬ 
fessedly  an  obscure  branch  of  speculation ;  yet  we  hesitate  to 
profess  open  disagreement  with  a  writer  who  threatens  unbelievers 
in  this  account  of  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  “  three-diamond-studded 
girdle  ”  with  being  “  scathed  with  the  bitter,  biting  irony  couched 
in  the  question,  ‘  Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  influences  of  Pleiades 
or  loose  the  bands  of  Orion  ?  ’  ” 

Here  Mr.  Morgan  might  be  thought  to  be  approaching  the  end 
of  his  Phaethon-like  career.  A  last  problem,  however,  remains. 
Even  under  the  influence  of  the  jolly  god,  Pentheus  contented  him¬ 
self  with  asserting  that  he  saw  two  suns ;  how  shall  the  modem 
man  be  got  to  believe  that  the  sun  is  a  “  triplet  ”  ?  The  answer 
is  a  triumph  of  ingenuity,  if  not  of  oratory.  “  Then  gaze  at  the 
sun  if  you  dare — and  perhaps  at  the  distance  of  Saturn  it  might  be 
done  with  safety — see  on  its  face  dark  spots  and  patches  of  re¬ 
splendent  brilliancy — ‘  faculce  ’  as  they  are  called —  .  .  .  here 
is  seen  Triunity ;  dark  spots  and  bright  ones,  distinguished  from  the 
general  surface  !  ”  Nothing  could  be  on  the  whole  more  satis¬ 
factory  ;  and  it  is  doubtless  only  a  timely  recollection  of  its  too 
rigidly  scientific  associations  which  prevents  Mr.  Morgan  from 
rounding  oil'  his  demonstration  with  the  mystic  “  triplet  ”  Q.E.D. 

A  still  more  astonishing  discovery  remains  behind.  Mr. 
Morgan’s  convert  (it  seems  that  we  were  wrong  to  question  the 
existence  of  such  a  person)  is  actually  made,  and  turns  out  to  be 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  Bishops  on  the  English  Bench.  It  is 
a  literal  fact.  No  less  a  person  than  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  has 
been  persuaded  to  honour  with  an  Introduction  this  indescribable 
hash  of  silliness.  The  custom  of  endeavouring  to  float  a  feeble  or 
ridiculous  book  by  obtaining  for  it,  in  the  shape  of  a  few  words  of 
unwilling  testimonial,  the  imprimatur  of  some  well-known  person¬ 
age,  is  not  without  its  analogies  in  English  life;  but  we  have 
rarely  come  across  a  more  signal  instance  of  the  disadvantage  to  its 
possessor  of  that  troublesome  quality,  good-nature.  "Was  it  in 
the  expansion  of  some  convivial  moment  that  a  prelate  who  de¬ 
served  a  better  fate  allowed  himself  to  become  entangled  in 
an  engagement  the  fulfilment  of  which  has  so  sorely  taxed  his 
powers  of  reconciling  politeness  with  veracity  ?  At  all  events,  the 
result  is  a  composition,  “  vocal  ”  indeed  to  the  “  understanding,” 
but  with  so  delicate  a  flavour  of  Delphian  ambiguity  about  it  that 
it  seems  hitherto  to  have  escaped  the  perception  of  Mr.  Morgan 
himself.  It  would  be  unfeeling  to  assist  our  Blackpool  solicitor 
in  reading  between  the  lines  ;  but  the  public  in  general  will  prob¬ 
ably  agree  with  the  Bishop  in  admitting,  not  only  that  Mr. 
Morgan's  “  illustrations  and  counterparts  ”  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  are  “  not  all  equally  exact  and  applicable,”  but  that  the 
“  effect  ”  of  so  “  novel  an  attempt”  on  readers  will  be  much  the  same 
as  that  which  the  Apostle  attributes  to  prophesying — “  it  will  serve, 
not  so  much  for  them  that  believe  not,  as  for  them  which  believe.” 


ARCHAEOLOGY  IX  CARDIGAXSII1EE. 

ALTHOUGH,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  difficulty  of  access,  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Cambrian  Archaeologists  at  Lampeter 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  as  largely  attended  as  the  meetings 
of  1875  at  Carmarthen  and  of  1876  at  Abergavenny,  the  attraction 
of  new  and  untrodden  ground  invested  it  with  an  interest  which 
amply  repaid  those  who  ventured  thither.  And  this  is  sayin°-  a 
good  deal,  for  the  delays  of  the  miscalled  Manchester  and  Milford 
Railway  are  such  that,  when  a  traveller  avails  himself  of  a  return- 
ticket,  he  can  only  approximately  count  upon  getting  to  or  from 
Lampeter  in  the  day,  from  Carmarthen  or  Aberystwyth.  Yet  a 
goodly  assemblage  mustered  on  Monday  the  19th  instant  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  College,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  next  day  the 
Bishop  of  St.  -David’s  delivered  the  inaugural  address.  He  did 
not  on  this  occasion,  as  at  Carmarthen  three  years  ago,  enter  into 
speculations  as  to  Welsh  history  in  the  pastor  Welsh  historians 
in  the  future,  but  preferred  to  discuss  the  programme  of  the 
week,  and  direct  the  minds  of  his  audience  to  a  practical  view  of 
the  work  before  them.  In  a  spirit  of  almost  excessive  candour 
he  rather  underrated  than  overrated  the  objects  of  interest  in 
the  programme,  and  certainly  he  could  not  be  accused  of  unduly 
raising  the  expectations  of  the  assembled  archeologists.  On  one 
or  two  points  he  was  especially  happy ;  as,  for  instance,  when  he 
regretted  that  the  meeting  had  not  occurred  in  term-time,  and 
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dwelt  on  the  advantage  which  would  accrue  to  the  Church  in 
Wales,  it  the  professors  at  Lampeter  could  by  the  help  of  such 
gatherings  cultivate  in  the  minds  of  their  undergraduates  an  intel¬ 
ligent  interest  in  antiquarian  researches,  and  thus  prevent  the 
risk  of  such  false  restorations  as  had  been  not  unfrequent  in  past 
years.  lie  also  took  occasion  to  disabuse  the  uninitiated  of  the 
erroneous  notion  that  collegiate  churches,  such  as  that  at  Llandewi 
Brevi,  founded  by  Bishop  Bee,  and  that  at  Brecon,  were  designed 
for  places  of  learning  and  education ;  an  error  which,  as  he 
showed,  would  have  had  disastrous  results  had  Bishop  Burgess 
revived  the  collegiate  church  at  the  former  place  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  he  was  bound  to  establish  there  the  college  which  he 
afterwards  erected  at  Lampeter.  Again,  with  considerable  philo¬ 
logical  shrewdness,  he  touched  upon  the  strong  claim  of  Cardigan¬ 
shire  to  be  the  most  “  Welsh-speaking”  county  in  South  Wales, 
and  set  Cambrian  philologists  on  the  track  of  ascertaining  the  line 
of  demarcation  of  the  old  tribal  dioceses  by  noting  where,  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  county,  the  Northern  Welsh  dialect  asserts 
itself  in  preference  to  the  Southern. 

On  the  morning  of  the  Tuesday  when  the  Bishop's  address  was 
delivered  an  excursion  was  made  to  the  romantic  demesne  of  Dolau- 
cothi,  an  ascent  of  some  miles  from  Lampeter  by  an  excellent  hill- 
road,  which  leaves  Tv  Hywel  Hill  Camp  (evidently  British)  to  the 
right,  and  passes  the  supposed  site  of  one  of  the  five  churches  com¬ 
memorating  the  name  Pumsant,  a  little  further  on  the  same  side. 
From  the  village  of  Dolaucothi  the  archaeologists  went  first,  under 
the  escort  of  Mr.  Davies,  the  agent  of  the  estate,  to  the  remains  of 
a  Roman  bath  and  hypocausts  on  the  Ynynsau  Uchaf  farm,  about 
three  fields  from  the  road  to  the  right.  Little  is  to  be  seen  save  a 
small  patch  of  tesselated  Roman  pavement,  and  a  few  vestiges  of 
Roman  brick  and  mortar,  to  indicate  the  site  of  the  “  red 
town”  (Tre-goch),  where  the  former  existence  of  an  ancient 
villa  and  station  is  avouched  by  the  remains  of  pottery,  ornaments, 
and  inscribed  stones,  preserved  at  Dolaucothi  House.  Thither 
the  party  proceeded  to  inspect  these  relics  of  a  past  activity  on 
the  banks  of  the  Cothi  stream — to  wit,  glass,  hot-air  pipes,  and 
bricks  from  the  spot  already  mentioned,  a  Roman  fibula,  a 
curious  intaglio  fixed  in  cement,  a  golden  chain  or  necklace,  with 
other  implements  and  ornaments  of  Roman  origin.  In  a  loft  to 
the  rear  of  the  building  had  been  placed  for  preservation  two  or 
three  inscribed  stones,  one  of  which  was  unmistakably  a  Roman 
milestone,  the  other  a  somewhat  maimed  inscription  to  one 
“  Paulinus,”  which,  according  to  Gough’s  additions  to  Camden 
(vol.  ii.  50S)  was  brought  from  Pant-y-polion,  in  the  parish  of 
Cayo.  In  tbe  same  refuge  were  found  divers  querns  and  similar 
indications  of  industry  in  former  ages.  From  these  the  explorers 
turned  to  the  neighbouring  gold-mines  of  Gogofau,  not  improbably  of 
pre-Roman  origin,  and  certainly  in  no  very  distant  past  objects  of 
interest  to  other  than  archceological  speculators.  We  cannot  speak 
in  detail  of  the  theories  propounded  relative  to  the  conveyance  of 
water  by  a  course  or  duct  traceable  for  several  miles  along  the 
tortuous  hill-sides,  of  the  arched  caverns  or  tunnels  everywhere 
betokening  ancient  Roman  enterprise  in  the  Gogofau  diggings, 
or  the  evidences  of  former  quartz-crushing  found  in  a  large  block 
of  sandstone,  which  fancy  has  invested  with  the  name  of 
Carre"  Pumsant,  and  referred  to  the  malignity  of  an  evil 
magician  towards  the  five  saints  connected  with  the  churches 
above  mentioned.  We  must  quit  the  Gogofau  region  with 
a  bare  reference  to  the  traces  of  the  Roman  road  from  Llanio  or 
Loventium  to  Tre-goch  and  thence  to  Llanfair-y-bryn  near 
Llandovery,  and  to  the  traces  of  probable  tumuli  naturally  to 
be  expected  in  such  a  neighbourhood,  and  pass  on  to  Cynfil  Cayo, 
about  a  mile  from  Gogofau,  a  large  ancient  church  with  a  fine 
battlemcnted  tower,  but  internally  as  uninteresting  as  too  many 
of  the  churches  visited  on  these  excursions.  The  attraction 
of  Cynfil  is  its  “  inscribed  stone3,”  and  it  was  in  the  nick  of 
time  that  Professor  Rhys  here  made  his  appearance,  and  inspected 
the  rubbing  of  the  inscription  by  Professor  Westwood  on  a*  stone 
removed  from  the  threshold  of  the  church-door  and  built  for 
security  into  the  south  wall.  Both  professors  appeared  to  agree  in 
the  main  as  to  the  letters  on  this  stone,  which  is  partly  defaced, 
but  which  presents  in  two  lines  an  approximation  to  REGIN  .  .  . 
FILIUS  NUVINTI,  in  which  last  word  Mr.  Rhys  thinks  he 
can  trace  a  form  of  “  Nowin,”  or  “  Ednowin,”  which  is  the  original 
of  the  name  of  Downing  in  Flintshire.  From  Cayo,  the  hills 
above  which  are  said  to  abound  in  stone  circles,  the  main  body 
of  the  archaeologists  adjourned  to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  Mr. 
Davies  of  Ffrwd  Vale,  on  the  return  to  "Lampeter,  while  a  section 
traversed  the  old  Roman  road  Sarn  Helen,  via  Llanycrwys  and 
Llanfair,  in  quest  of  a  Maenhir,  which,  when  its  site  was  duly 
traced,  was  found  to  have  been  some  five  years  ago  broken  up  and 
made  into  road  metal. 

Wednesday’s  route  from  Lampeter  along  the  river  Teifi  to  the 
south-west  presented  a  greater  variety  of  attractions.  Near  the 
first  church,  Llanwnnen,  at  which  the  excursionists  halted,  and 
which  has  been  conservatively  restored,  was  a  moated  mound  of 
some  interest,  to  which  attaches  the  name  of  Castel  Dhu  (the 
black  castle),  and  of  which  the  object  doubtless  was  to  protect  the 
passage  of  the  river  Crannel  which  runs  beneath  it.  At  a  further 
point  of  the  excursion  a  similar  mound  was  visited  which  was 
evidently  intended  to  guard  the  passage  of  the  Teifi.  But  the 
chief  interest  of  the  excursion  was  an  inscribed  stone  in  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  Llanvaughan  or  Llanvychan,  near  a  ruined  house  on  the 
1  lighmead  estate,  which  Professor  Rhys  pronounces  the  most  perfect 
Ogham  stone  in  South  Wales.  Its  present  height  as  it  stands 
against  an  old  garden  wall  is  6  feet  8  inches,  its  breadth  1  foot  ' 


S  inches,  and  the  inscription  upon  it  gives  “  Trenacatus  ic  jacit 
filius  Maglagni.”  In  the  margin  on  the  side  and  top  are  the  Celtic 
Ogham  characters  which  give  Trenaccatlo,  or,  in  modern  Welsh, 
Tren  and  Oadlo ;  and  the  Professor  surmises  that  they  may  be 
synonyms  for  “  brave  wolf  in  battle.”  From  this  halting-place  the 
visitors  passed  on  to  the  barn-like  church  of  Llanybyther,  of  which 
the  less  said  the  better.  It  ha3,  however,  a  good  battlemented 
tower,  though  the  architect’s  conception  is  not  all  carried  out,  the 
machicolation  not  being  continued  on  the  fourth  side.  There  is 
a  chalice  of  some  antiquity,  which  might  throw  light  on  the 
orthography  of  the  name  of  the  parish,  said  to  be  spelt  in  five 
ways ;  but  as  far  as  we  could  decipher,  the  reading  thereof  was 
“  Lan...  abet...  heor,”  which  does  not  help  matters  much.  A 
move  was  made  thence  to  a  trace  of  the  “  Sarn  Helen”  and  Roman 
road  in  the  adjoining  valley  over  which  towers  the  British  en¬ 
trenchment  of  “  Pen-y-gaer,”  on  one  side  triple-ditched  and  in 
all  its  features  representing  the  best  type  of  British  camp.  It 
had  within  the  last  century  a  deep  well  on  the  top ;  two 
mounds  suggest  convenient  look-out  places,  and  the  fact  of  a  Roman 
road,  and  perhaps  station,  lying  at  the  base  does  not  at  all  in¬ 
validate  its  title  to  be  British,  but,  according  to  precedent,  quite 
the  contrary.  The  proposed  onward  route  to  Llandyssil, 
with  a  view  chiefly  to  the  inspection  of  the  “  Velvor  ” 
inscribed  stone,  was  abandoned  for  lack  of  time  ;  and  when 
the  party  had  tarried  for  refreshment  at  the  picturesque  seat 
of  Colonel  Evans  of  Highmead,  one  of  the  chief  supporters  of 
archeology,  as  well  as  church-building,  in  the  district,  the  next 
run  was  to  Llanllwni  Church,  admirably  situated  on  a  romantic 
eminence  above  the  Teivi,  near  which  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  priory. 
The  church  itself  was  not  without  interest  in  its  church- 
mound,  a  singular  and  ancient  place  of  interment,  which  was 
found  to  have  contained  six  layers  of  bodies,  and  which  has 
again  reverted  to  its  old  use.  Llanfihangel-ar-arth  was  afterwards 
visited,  in  the  churchyard  of  which  is  the  “  Ulcagmus  ”  stone,  of 
which  a  new  rubbing  was  made,  and  on  which  the  proper  names 
of  Ylcagnus  and  Senomaglus  are  established  by  Professor  Rhys. 
The  word  “  fins  ”  on  the  stone  is  a  clerical  error  for  “  filius.” 
Before  reaching  Llanllwni,  the  excursionists  visited  Crug-y-wil 
tumulus,  and  after  leaving  it  they  wended  homewards  by  way  of 
the  well-cared-for  church  of  Llanwennog,  notable  amongst  other 
objects  for  a  coat-of-arms  and  an  undecipherable  legend,  as  well 
as  the  badge  of  “  the  portcullis  ”  above  the  porch  '  of  the  main 
door,  and  an  old  and  battlemented  tower  from  which  tradition  says 
was  wont  to  issue  one  “  Irish  Philip,”  who  used  to  dwell  there 
and  go  thence  to  plunder  the  neighbourhood.  Driven  to  bay  on 
one  occasion,  he  is  said  to  have  leapt  from  the  church-tower” and 
broken  his  leg.  Taken  and  executed,  he  was  buried  at  Bwylch- 
maur  cwm  Philip  Gwyddyl,  where  within  historic  memory  was  a 
bank  in  the  form  of  a  headless  man  recumbent,  with  arms  at  right 
angles.  The  font  here  is  a  rude  twelve-sided  basin,  with  a  human 
face  on  each  side ;  on  the  western  walls,  externally,  a  carved  stone 
representing  the  Crucifixion,  with  the  Maries  on  either  side,  seems 
to  have  been  removed  thither  from  some  altar  or  shrine. 

But  we  must  pass  on  to  the  two  later  days  of  the  meeting,  on 
one  of  which  the  chief  object  of  interest  was  the  ruined  Abbey  of 
Strata  Florida,  or  Ystrad  Flur ;  on  the  other,  the  historic  and 
collegiate  church  of  Llandewi  Brevi.  Either  was  sufficient  to 
make  an  excursion  attractive,  though  it  required  some  patience  to 
brook  the  delays  of  the  railway  journey  involved  in  the  former  excur¬ 
sion.  When  once  the  train  had  reached  Ystradmeurig  station — 
which,  as  if  to  beguile  the  inexperienced,  this  notable  Company  calls 
the  Strata  Florida  station — the  emancipated  travellers  drove  or 
walked  to  the  remains  of  the  old  abbey,  a  distance  of  three  miles, 
past  Pont  Rhyd  Fendigued,  “  the  Bridge  of  the  Blessed  Ford,” 
to  the  present  site  of  the  most  famous  Cistercian  foundation 
in  the  county,  the  great  ecclesiastical  and  historic  sanctuary 
whose  monks  were  the  early  bridge  and  church  builders, 
the  authors  of  at  least  a  portion  of  the  Annales  Cambria)  (one  of 
the  last  entries  in  which  concerns  the  burning  of  the  “  Strata 
Florida”  buildings  in  1286),  and  the  entertainers  of  Bishop 
Baldwin  and  his  Archdeacon  Giraldus,  with  the  Abbot  of 
Whitland,  when  they  came  thither  from  Lampeter  preaching  the 
crusade.  The  first  abbey  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Lord 
Rhys  of  Dinefawr,  near  the  river  Flur,  in  1 164,  and  rebuilt  twice 
over  on  the  river  Teifi.  As  no  mention  occurs  of  its  burning  in 
Giraldus,  the  last  edifice  must  have  been  raised  after  his  visit. 
All  that  now  remains  of  the  abbey  is  a  very  beautiful  but  uncon¬ 
ventional  arch  designated  by  most  as  “  Irish  Romanesque,”  in  which 
the  co-ordinate  arches  are  bound  together  by  three  crosiers  on  each 
side,  making,  as  it  were,  a  deeply  recessed  arcade.  As  the  material 
of  which  the  arch  is  composed  is  pronounced  by  geologists  to  be  de¬ 
cidedly  not  Cardiganshire  stone,  the  statement  of  the  clergyman  of 
the  parish,  who  volunteered  a  paper  on  this  subject,  that  according 
to  tradition  it  was  all  brought,  hewn  and  moulded,  from  the 
coast,  whither  it  had  come  from  the  nearest  point  to  the  Forest 
of  Dean  or  elsewhere  by  sea,  seems  worthy  of  belief.  It  adds 
to  the  interest  of  Strata  Florida  that  in  its  palmy  days  it  was 
the  great  cemetery  of  the  rich  and  noble,  ecclesiastical  and  civil, 
in  those  parts,  its  precincts  extending  very  wide,  and  its  parochial 
limits  extending  from  the  Teifi  and  Flur  to  the  Elan  by  Rhayader. 
David  ap  Gwyllym,  whom  Borrow  calls  the  greatest  of  bards,  was 
buried  under  a  yew-tree  here  about  1400  a.d.  From  Stratflur  the 
party  adjourned  to  Ystradmeurig,  the  site  of  a  once  famous 
Norman  castle  built  by  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Clare,  and  also  of  a 
famous  eighteenth-century  grammar  school,  in  which  the  father- 
of  Archdeacon  John  Williams  of  Cardigan  educated  several 
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eminent  scholars.  The  school,  which  lor  a  long'  time  was  taught 
in  the  barnlike  parish  church,  is  now  removed  to.  more  suitable 
quarters,  and  only  awaits  a  scheme  of  the  Charity  trustees  to 
■place  it  in  a  still  fitter  and  more  commodious  position.  The  castle 
had  manifestly  been  the  site  of  a  British  encampment  before 
it  was  a  Norman  fortress ;  but  every  hill  hereabouts  bristles  with 

British  entrenchments.  ...  m 

Of  the  very  interesting  Llandewi  Brevi  day  it  must  suffice 
io  say  that  at  "the  well-restored  church  of  Silian  two  inscribed 
stones  of  some  interest  have  been  preserved,  whilst  at  Llanllyr, 
the  seat  of  Colonel  Lewes,  adjoining  the  gardens,  are  the  remains 
of  an  inscribed  stone  and  cross,  the  deciphering  of  which  has  proved 
a  crux  to  both  Professors  Rhys  and  Westwood.  Here  was  a  cell 
of  white  nuns  in  connexion  with  Strata  Florida,  and  on  the  road 
from  Cardigan  thither  Tiefilan,  Bettws  Leici,  and  Llangeitlio 
•churches  were  visited  in  succession,  with  a  rest  on  the  way  at  A  per- 
meurig  for  the  refreshment  hospitably  tendered.  At  Llangeitlio 
-the  church  is  in  the  most  pronounced  state  of  rudeness  as  regards 
ecclesiology.  But  no  wonder  ;  in  the  last  century  the  minister  fell 
under  ecclesiastical  censure,  because,  as  his  church  would  not  hold 
his  congregation,  he  dared  to  preach  iu  the  open  air, .  for  which 
he  was  suspended.  Although  a  chalice  of  some  antiquity  was 
produced,  no  trace  or  vestige  of  a  font  was  to  be  found,  and 
the  vicar  naively  explained  that  a  basin  was  brought  in  from 
the  vicarage  if  there  was  a  baptism.  After  some  exploration 
of  the  site  of  Loventium  and  Tomen  Llanio,  and  hunting  up  the 
Roman  stones,  two  out  of  three  of  which  as  given  in  Camden 
were  found  in  situ,  a  visit  was  made  to  Llandewi  Brevi,  which, 
in  spite  of  the  vandalism  which  by  way  of  restoring  the  old  church 
■cut  off  and  blocked  up  the  two  transepts  of  its  cruciform  shape,  still 
repays  a  visit.  In  its  fine  tower  rising  up  amongst  hills  it 
attests  the  solemn  grandeur  of  the  scene  where  St.  David  con¬ 
futed  the  Pelagian  heresy,  and,  as  he  preached,  the  level  ground 
rose  by  a  miracle  into  a  natural  pulpit,  whereon  in  his  honour 
was  built  this  impressive  church  when  he  succeeded .  to  the 
Archbishopric  of  all  Wales,  and  St.  Dubricius  retired  to 
Bardsey  Island.  And  here  our  notes  of  a  most  pleasurable 
oxcursion  must  cease,  though  it  would  be  ungrateful  not 
to  speak  of  the  zealous  endeavours  of  the  collegiate  body,  as 
well  as  of  the  clergy  and  laity  around  Lampeter,  to  make 
the  archaeologists’  visit  instructive.  In  the  museum  held  in  the 
•college  hall,  where  once  was  a  British  encampment,  were  gathered 
rubbings  of  the  principal  inscribed  stones  ol  the  neighbourhood 
(two  of  which,  the  “ldnert”  stone  and  the  “Cenlisini”  stone, 
came  from  Llandewi  Brevi),  whilst  the  tables  and  cases  were 
covered  with  the  treasures  of  the  college  library  and  contributions 
of  local  exhibitors.  It  may  be  added  that  throughout  their 
travels  the  Cambrian  archaeologists  saw  abundant  signs  of  improved 
farming  and  cultivation  in  this  district  of  South  Wales. 


INFANT  LIFE  INSURANCE. 


\  PROPOS  of  nothing  in  particular,  a  correspondence  has  been 
lately  supporting  a  precarious  existence  in  the  daily  press  on 
the  subject  of  infant  life  insurance.  No  Essex  poisoning  epidemic  or 
great  baby-farming  case  has  provoked  the  discussion.  So  we  may 
suppose  it  to  have  been  in  the  air,  and  precipitated  naturally  by 
the  advent  of  the  Long  Vacation.  A  champion  of  juvenile 
humanity,  who  has  appropriately  borrowed  his  signature  from  the 
mysterious  M.  or  N.  of  the  Church  Catechism,  has  been  suddenly 
inspired  to  proclaim  his  opinion  that  the  Act  of  1875  is  a  failure. 
That  Act  provided  that  61.  should  be  the  limit  for  burial  insur¬ 
ances  of  children  under  the  age  of  five.  Most  persons  must 
remember  the  miserable  disclosures  out  of  which  the  measure 
grew.  Parents  in  the  poorer  classes  were  becoming  accustomed 
?o  place  extraordinary  value  on  their  children’s  lives.  A  death 
in  a  family  was  welcomed  as  a  very  profitable,  however  pos¬ 
sibly  sorrowful,  event.  Insurance  on  the  life  of  the  father  of 
a  family,  or  against  his  sickness,  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
an  insurance  on  an  infant’s  life.  From  the  former  the  wife  and 
children  obtain  a  partial  substitute  for  the  missing  wages.  From 
the  latter  the  father,  while  relieved  from  a  dead  weight  on  his 
earnings,  secures  himself  also  against  having  to  give  a  set-otf  for 
this  relief  in  the  shape  of  present  expenses.  The  child,  when 
alive,  brought  nothing  in,  but  instead  took  a  certain  amount  out. 
The  general  principle,  however,  of  life  insurance  is  that  the  person 
effecting  an  insurance  must  have  an  interest  in  its  subject-matter. 
Such  an  interest  a  man  clearly  possesses  in  his  own  life  and  health. 
It  is  bv  a  somewhat  roundabout  process  of  reasoning  that  a  father 
can  be  said  to  have  an  insurable  interest  in  his  infant  s  lile.  By 
insuring  it  he  does  not  provide  a  compensation  for  earnings  which 
death  or  sickness  has  intercepted,  but  guards  -himself  against  a 
s-  ecial  liability  to  pay  money  out  of  pocket. 

Under  the  svstem  which  the  Act  of  1875  superseded  there 
was  nothing  to"  hinder  a  parent  from  making  a  pecuniary  profit 
out  of  a  bereavement.  Six  pounds  are  not  enough  to  set 
a  premium  on  infanticide.  The  working  classes  may  be  ex¬ 
onerated  from  the  suspicion  that  they  murder  their  babies 
for  the  balance  remaining  after  payment  of  the  undertaker’s 
bill.  But  there  is  a  wide  debateable  land  between  definite 
■crime  and  indefinite  neglect  far  more  fatal  than  arsenic.  The  real 
question  is  not  whether  infanticide  is  promoted  by  allowing'  pro¬ 
vision  to  be  made  for  burial  expenses,  but  whether  indifference  to  a 
■child’s  ailments  may  not  be  encouraged  by  the  knowledge  that  its 


coffin  is  already  paid  for.  It  may  be  argued  plausibly  enough  that 
the  61.  represents  nothing  but  the  weekly  pence  paid  in  advance 
to  build  up  a  fund  for  the  discharge  of  an  exceptional  burden. 
Only  praise  is  awarded  for  the  providence  which  anticipates  extra¬ 
ordinary  demands.  The  Burial  or  Friendly  Society,  or  the  Odd¬ 
fellows,  are  simply  the  poor  mans  bank,  and  one  which  ought  to 
be,  though  often  it  is  not,  a  good  deal  safer  and  more  remunerative 
than  an  old  stocking  or  the  cottage  thatch.  It  might  doubtless  be 
better  from  a  moral  point  of  view  could  the  special  association 
between  the  advantages  of  insurance  and  the  deaths  of  infants 
be  removed ;  but  in  this  very  association  consists  the  inducement 
to  the  working-man  to  set  apart  the  weekly  payments.  Moreover, 
it  is  only  because  death  is  a  condition  ot  payment  that  the  club 
can  afford  to  take  off'  its  subscribers’  hands  the  pecuniary  burden 
of  a  sudden  calamity.  Every  member’s  children  happily  do  not 
die,  and  without  the  payments  for  the  survivors  the  outlay  on  the 
premature  deaths  could" not  be  supported.  Did  the  weekly  pay¬ 
ments  simply  entitle  to  repayment  of  the  aggregate  amount  out 
of  the  funds  of  the  Society,  the  Society  could  not  afford  to 
reimburse  the  charges  of  burial  to  a  father  who  might  have 
lost  a  child.  But,  in  fact,  the  real  support  of  the  system  is  the 
effect  produced  on  the  uneconomical  intelligence  by  the  direct  con¬ 
nexion  between  the  money  paid  and  a  definite  and  particular  object. 
What  would  be  repulsive  to  more  cultivated  sensibilities  is  at¬ 
tractive  ro  the  average  working-man.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  thought 
that  in  his  class  a  funeral  is  something  of  a  holiday.  He  may  be 
very  far  from  desiring  a  child's  death,  yet  may  be  glad,  should  it 
come,  to  feel  that  he  can  claim  from  his  club  means  for  what  we 
have  seen  described  as  “  some  amount  of  feasting.”  But  this  manner 
of  regarding  a  funeral  did  not  originate  in  Burial  Clubs,  and 
would  not  cease  were  they  to  be  debarred  by  legislation  from 
paying  61.  on  a  child's  death.  Certainly  it  is  on  that  sentiment 
that  they  depend  for  their  success.  The  precise  and  specific  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  object  for  which  the  weekly  payments  are  being 
made  renders  it  palpable  to  the  contributor’s  fancy,  and  imparts 
a  sense  that  he  is  investing  capital  remuneratively. 

Legislation  on  Friendly  Societies  and  Burial  Clubs  can  be  suc¬ 
cessful  only  if  it  recognizes  the  craving  of  uneducated  minds  for 
individualizing  the  object  of  their  economies.  At  the  same  time  it 
cannot  be  altogether  to  the  interest  of  an  infant  under  five  that  his 
father  should  associate  him  inseparably  with  a  decent  funeral  equip¬ 
age,  followed  by  an  agreeable  social  gathering.  There  is  a  certain 
danger  that  parents  who  have  insured  the  lives  of  their  children, 
and  find  them  apparently  bent  on  passing  the  age  of  five,  may 
entertain  an  uneasy7  feeling  that  they  have  spent  their  weekly 
pence  in  vain.  A  suggestion  has  been  thrown  out  that  what  are 
termed  endowment  insurances,  which  secure  the  payment  of  a 
certain  sum  on  the  attainment  by  the  child  of  a  specified  age, 
might  obviate  the  dangers  of  the  present  system.  Unfortunately, 
they  would  do  so  by  ignoring  all  its  advantages.  A  working-man 
in  the  receipt  of  fair  wages  does  not  desire  to  save  that  his  child 
may  find  itself  in  the  possession  of  61.  at  the  age  of  five.  What 
he  requires  is  to  be  himself  guaranteed  against  a  sudden  burden  of 
three  or  four  pounds  for  funeral  expenses.  Yet  if  the  thing 
were  to  be  done  over  again,  we  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  the 
right  course  for  Parliament  would  be  wholly  to  forbid  in¬ 
surances  of  infant  lives  which  can  have  no  insurable  value.  No 
English  workman,  even  in  bad  times,  would  find  it  impracticable 
to  provide,  whether  before  or  after  the  event,  the  few  pounds 
needed  for  a  child’s  funeral.  But  we  suppose  it  would  be 
rash  in  these  days  to  interfere  to  such  an  extent  with  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  English  workmen.  A  House  of  Commons 
like  the  present,  doubtful  of  the  power  and  the  programme  of 
workmen  electors  at  the  next  election,  is  not  in  the  least  likely 
to  amuse  any  leisure  it  may  have  from  foreign  politics  with  experi¬ 
ments  in  that  direction."  Even  working-men,  however,  could 
scarcely  take  umbrage  at  a  restriction  of  infant  life  insurances  to 
the  sum  required  to  discharge  bare  funeral  expenses.  An  advocate 
of  the  existing  system  declares  that  61.  is  no  more  than  is  wanted 
to  provide  the  "amount  of  ostentation  and  parade,  with  the 
subsequent  hospitality,  which  the  working  classes  regard  as  in¬ 
dispensable  adjuncts  of  a  respectable  burial.  But  it  cannot  be 
asking  too  much  to  expect  that,  at  all  events,  the  charges  of  these 
embellishments  of  infant  mortality  should  be  defrayed  out  of  the 
private  resources  of  the  household.  Too  often  the  death  of  an 
infant  child  in  the  working  classes  is  conclusive  evidence,  not  in¬ 
deed  of  actual  crime,  but  of  selfish  apathy  or  stupidity.  The 
event  should  be  an  occasion  for  shame  and  remorse,  and  not  for 
ostentation  and  parade.  Law  is  scarcely  accomplishing  its  obvious 
end  of  extending  the  utmost  possible  inducement  to  parents  to 
watch  over  the  lives  of  their  children  when  it  encourages  a 
feeling  that  a  penny  a  week  will  frank  an  infant  comfortably  to 
its  grave  and  leave  a"  surplus  for  funeral  baked  meats. 


WILLIAM  TURNER  OF  OXFORD. 

THIS  painter  is  gradually  winning  his  way  to  the  reputation 
which  he  did  not  achieve  in  his  lifetime, but  which  his  genuine 
and  conscientious  work  thoroughly  deserved.  Like  the  obscure 
Alexander  Pope,  who  would  have  been  considered  a  respectable 
writer  if  he  had  not  been  a  contemporary  of  his  great  namesake, 
'William  Turner’s  name  was  overshadowed  by  that  of  the  greatest 
of  English  landscape-painters.  Still  a  painter  who  is  represented 
by  a  considerable  work  in  one  of  our  national  collections,  and  who 
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is  mentioned  with  respect  in  Modern  Painters,  must  occupy  a 
corner  in  the  history  of  English  art.  But  the  interest  roused  in 
William  Turner’s  work  by  the  exhibition  of  two  of  his  best  pictures 
in  last  year's  Loan  Collection  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  makes  a 
more  than  perfunctory  notice  of  him  desirable  ;  and  those  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  see  the  excellent  little  collection  of  pictures 
lent  for  exhibition  at  the  recent  Oxford  Agricultural  Show  will 
Lave  obtained  a  fairly  complete  idea  of  the  chief  features  of  his  art. 

William  Turner  was  born  at  Blackbourton  in  Oxfordshire  in 
1789,  died  in  1862,  and  was  buried  at  the  quiet  little  Oxfordshire 
village  of  Shipton-on-Oherwell,  in  the  midst  of  the  country  which 
he  loved  so  well  and  painted  so  faithfully.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Old  Water-Colour  Society,  and  exhibited  constantly  for  a 
number  of  years.  But  he  never  became  popular,  and  at  the  sale 
of  his  pictures  after  his  death,  in  1863,  many  excellent  drawings 
fetched  shillings  which  now  fetch  guineas.  He  lived  at  Oxford 
for  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  and  there  are  plenty  of  men  living 
who  have  a  grateful  remembrance  of  the  lessons  they  received  from 
him,  and  of  his  modest,  upright  character.  One  such  wrote  in  his 
copy  of  Redgrave’s  English  Painters,  opposite  to  the  brief  and 
not  particularly  discriminating  notice  of  William  Turner  in  that 
work : — “  His  character  was  unobtrusive,  upright,  and  honourable, 
truthful  as  his  own  drawings  are  to  nature.  He  was  a  steady  and 
sincere  friend.  From  an  intimate  knowledge  of  forty  years.”  The 
writer  of  the  above  also  relates  how,  when  he  once  'wished  to  buy 
some  of  his  sketches,  generally  finished  on  the  spot,  and,  though 
slight,  full  of  poetic  feeling,  the  old  man  put  him  off  with  : — “  No, 

no,  Mr. - ,  they're  so  careless,  they’re  so  careless.  I  really  had 

rather  you  did  not  buy  them.  They're  not  worth  it.”  So  the 
would-be  buyer  had  to  wait  till  the  auction  after  the  painter’s 
death  to  secure  some  good  specimens  of  what  was  really  his  most 
original  and  characteristic  work.  Apart  from  his  quiet  years  of 
iegular  work  at  Oxford,  the  chief  event  in  the  artist’s  life  was  a 
journey  he  made  to  the  North  of  Scotland  and  the  Isle  of  Skye. 
He. brought  back  a  number  of  sketches  from  this  tour — some  of 
which  he  worked  up  into  larger  pictures — and  considerably  enlarged 
his  stock  of  artistic  impressions.  This  was  the  longest  journey  he 
made,  and  he  never  set  foot  out  of  English  ground.  Looking  over 
a  portfolio  of  his  slighter  pencil-drawings  at  Oxford,  one  gets  a 
fairly  complete  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  painter’s  wanderings. 
Perhaps  the  greater  portion  of  these  drawings  are  of  his  own  county 
of  Oxfordshire.  Thus  there  is  a  charming  sketch  of  the  old  manor 
house  at  Shipton-on-Cherwell,  and  a  series  of  sketches  of  different 
places  on  the  Thames.  The  Malvern  country  comes  next,  then 
Derbyshire,  then  the  Lakes,  whence  the  subjects  for  many  of 
his  best  pictures  were  taken,  and  lastly  Scotland.  The  greater 
number  ot  his  finished  sketches  are  in  the  possession  of  private 
persons  in  Oxford,  or  in  the  county ;  but  as  the  painter’s  name  is 
rising  in  reputation,  they  are  beginning  to  be  scattered  over  the 
country  at  large.  It  is  fortunate,  therefore,  that  the  Oxford  Show, 
coming  when  it  did,  should  have  given  an  opportunity  for  bring¬ 
ing  together  a  representative  collection  of  his  works. 

Perhaps  the  casual  visitor  to  the  gallery  at  the  Show  would  have 
been  first  attracted  by  the  two  large  water-colour  drawings  of  Bor¬ 
rodaile  and  Loch  Etive.  But  these  do  not  show  Turner’s  work  at 
its  best.  The  “  Borrodaile  ”  has,  it  is  true,  some  rock -painting 
which  is  better  than  the  painter’s  rock-painting  generally  is.  But 
the  lilac  tones  in  the  distance  are  more  than  dubious,  and  there  is 
a  thin,  poor  brightness  over  the  whole  picture.  If  one  compares 
it  with  the  three  first-rate  examples  of  his  work  in  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery — “  Stonehenge,”  “  After  the  Storm,”  “  Lowering  Weather” 
— one  understands  how  little  the  picture  represents  the  painter’s 
happiest  efforts.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  “  Loch  Etive,”  in 
which  the  attempt  to  give  the  misty  morning  light  over  the  lake 
and  hills,  with  a  dazzlingly  bright  foreground  to  contrast  with  it, 
only  succeeds  in  giving  us  something  perfectly  unreal.  But,  as 
one  goes  through  the  pictures  on  the  walls  one  after  another,  one 
begins  to  conceive  a  greater  respect  for  this  painter.  Take,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  two  drawings  of  Oxford  in  the  floods.  The  larger 
one  is  spoilt  by  a  willow,  the  foliage  of  which  is  of  a  crude, 
false  green ;  but  what  a  richness  of  suffused  sunlight  there  is  in 
the  whole  picture,  and  how  it  reminds  one  who  knows  Oxford  of 
those  early  November  days,  when  there  comes  a  bright,  soft  day 
now  and  then  after  much  rain,  and  the  flood-waters  are  bright  and 
placid  like  a  lake.  But  these  same  floods  can  be  dreary  and 
sombre  in  another  mood;  and  the  “Sunset  over  the  Flood, 
Oxford,”  shows  with  what  power  and  feeling  Turner  seized  and 
expressed  their  melancholy  sentiment.  The  sky  strikes  up  from 
an  intense  yellow  near  the  setting  sun  to  a  steely  blue,  a  colour 
again  reflected  in  the  gloomy,  heaving  water.  As  the  sky  recedes 
from  the  West  it  still  remains  full  of  colour ;  but  it  is  broken 
and  piled  into  lurid  threatening  masses,  which  we  can  see  are 
heavily  charged  with  rain.  The  one  man  labouring  across  the 
fields  in  his  punt  accentuates  the  loneliness  of  the  scene,  which  the 
sight  of  the  distant  spires  and  towers  of  Oxford  does  not  relieve. 
The  other  pictures  of  Oxford  and  the  neighbourhood  are  chiefly 
large  oil  paintings,  one  of  which,  “  Oxford  from  Hincksey  Hill,”  is 
by  no  means  without  merit,  but  will  hardly  bear  comparison  with 
the  wonderful  picture  of  the  same  subject  by  the  greater  Turner. 

In  fact,  with  the  exception  of  the  charming  little  “  Iffley  Church,” 
which  is  in  oils  certainly,  but  so  thinly  and  lightly  painted  that 
the  artist  seems  all  the  time  to  be  struggling  after  the  methods  of 
his  more  familiar  medium,  William  Turner  cannot  be  said  to  be 
greatly  successful  as  an  oil-painter.  There  are  no  other  pictures 
of  the  Oxford  neighbourhood  in  the  collection,  but  it  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  University  College,  Oxford,  possesses  a  large  water-colour 


drawing  of  the  broken  gorse-grown  ground  to  the  south  of  Shotover 
Hill  and  the  wide  expanse  of  plain  beyond,  which  is  in  the  painter’s 
happiest  vein.  But  we  have  not  yet  mentioned  the  picture  which 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  remarkable  of  William  Turner’s  in  the 
collection.  This  is  a  “  Coast  Scene,  North  Devon,”  which  is  an 
imaginative  work  of  a  high  order,  and  decidedly  among  the  most 
successful  of  what  may  be  called  the  ambitious  efforts  of  the 
painter.  .  I  rom  a  dark  coast  and  rolling  moorland  on  the  left, 
where  a  rising  smoke  is  the  only  sign  of  human  activity,  the  eye 
drops  at  once  to  a  great  depth  beneath,  where  a  rippling,  dark 
blue  sea  rolls  in  towards  the  cliff's.  These  cliffs  seem  to  overhang 
—or,  at  all  events,  fall  so  sheer  into  the  sea,  that  the  point  where 
the  sea  touches  the  land  is  unseen,  and  there  is  no  line  of  foam  to. 
break  the  perfect  stillness  of  the  whole,  or  to  arrest  the  eye  as  ‘it, 
travels  over  the  illimitable  sea,  finding,  as  Wordsworth  says _ 

In  every  inch  of  all  that  field  of  light, 

New  pleasure,  like  a  bee  among  the  flowers — 

till  it  reaches  the  glowing  West,  where  the  sun  is  sinking,  but 
wrapping  himself  before  he  sinks  in  a  garment  of  light-transfigured 
cloud.  But  no  words  can  give  the  impression  of  the  solemn  peace 
of  the  whole,  or  of  its  strange  mystic  beauty.  It  is  all  the  more- 
strange  that  this  picture  should  be  spoilt  by  one  of  those  naivetes 
into  which  this  painter  sometimes  blunders,  doubtless  with  the 
idea  that  they  must  be  put  in  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  vulgar.  Just 
as  in  a  picture  of  the  Cherwell  we  have  an  impossible  kingfisher 
poising  himself  to  be  painted  on  an  impossible  reed,  or  as  in  a  draw- 
ing  of  Cuchullin  Hills,  Skye,  we  have  a  few  unreal  stags  dotted 
about,  which  were  not  in  the  original  sketch,  so  in  this  admirable 
picture  there  is  a  very  wooden  sea-gull  posted  on  a  rock  just  in. 
front  of  the  spectator,  giving  one  an  uncomfortable  idea  of 
staginess  and  unreality  which  detracts  from  one’s  enjoyment. 
But  it  is  characteristic  of  the  simple  nai've  nature  of  the  man  to. 
make  such  a  mistake.  A  cynical  friend  would  have  been  very 
useful  to  him  to  laugh  him  out  of  these  little  absurdities. 

This  collection  must  have  brought  home  to  any  one  previouslv 
acquainted  with  Turner’s  work  certain  of  its  excellences  and 
defects  with  which  he  was  already  familiar.  The  hills  are  drawn, 
as  always,  with  a  consummate  eye  for  mountain  form.  For  the 
folds  and  shoulders  and  buttresses  of  a  mountain  he  has  the  feelino- 
which  the  great  sculptor  must  have  for  the  fleshy  covering  of  the 
face,  and  he  represents  them  with  the  same  suggestiveness.  But 
the  painting  of  detached  rocks  is  almost  always  a  little  deficient.. 
It  is  rare  to  find  an  honest,  lichen-covered,  weather-worn  boulder 
in  a  picture  of  Turner's.  The  rocks  have  a  way  of  presenting  flat  sur¬ 
faces  and  sharp  edges,  and  have  often  a  wooden  appearance  enough- 
The  rocks,  for  instance,  in  the  “  North  Devon  ”  are  by  no  means 
the  strong  part  of  the  picture ;  they  are,  as  has  been  already  hinted, 
much  better  in  the  “  Borrodaile.”  There  is  no  picture  in  this  col¬ 
lection  to  illustrate  the  painter’s  remarkable  power  of  drawing 
trees.  But  remarkable  it  is,  as  any  one  will  allow  who  knows  any* 
of  those  slight  sketches  of  his  where,  for  instance,  a  group  of 
Scotch  firs  stands  on  a  knoll  outlined  against  a  tender  evening  sky, 
or  a  single  ragged  oak  rises  from  a  lonely  heath.  Of  Turner’s 
methods  of  work  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much.  The  chief 
peculiarity  is  his  liberal  use  of  body-colour.  He  often  gets  a  good 
effect  by  'this  means ;  but  perhaps  not  less  often  errs  in  using 
it  when  his  aim  should  have  been  the  greatest  lightness  and  deli¬ 
cacy  of  touch  attainable. 

In  endeavouring,  however  briefly,  to  make  some  estimate  of 
William  Turner’s  place  in  English  art,  it  is  necessary  once 
more  to  bring  forward  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death — 1789- 
1862 — to  put  beside  them  the  following  : — De  Wint,  1784-1849  -r 
Old  Crome,  1769-1821  ;  David  Cox,  1783-1859;  J.  W.  M- 
Turner,  1775-1851.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  William  Turner  must 
have  been  intimately  familiar  with  De  Wint’s  work,  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  he  had  carefully  studied  that  of  Old. 
Crome ;  but  there  is  no  trace  in  his  work  of  any  influence  of 
David  Cox  or  J.  W.  M.  Turner.  He  remained,  in  fact,  all  his 
life  one  of  the  old  school.  The  broad,  daring  manner  of  David 
Cox  has  no  resemblance  to  his  modest,  careful  work,  with  its  vein 
of  quiet,  almost  melancholy,  sentiment ;  and  the  exuberant  rich¬ 
ness  and  glory  of  the  greater  Turner’s  great  work  was  equally 
beyond  him.  His  best  work  has  nothing  gorgeous  or  Titianesque 
about  it,  and  makes  no  endeavour  after  such  things.  If  ever 
he  does  attempt  to  invade  the  province  of  the  great  colourists,  his 
colour  almost  always  loses  its  delicacy  and  quiet  beauty,  and  becomes 
false  and  poor.  So  his  most  ambitious  pictures  are  by  no  means 
always  his  most  successful  ones.  When  he  is  ambitious  he  often 
tends  to  become  academic.  His  true  talent  is  of  a  serious,  quiet, 
reflective  turn,  and  his  true  master  is  De  Wint.  Mr.  Ruskin  calls 
De  Wint  “  the  painter  of  the  lowland  river  ” ;  so,  perhaps  in  an 
inferior  degree,  is  William  Turner.  But  in  his  love  for  and  under¬ 
standing  of  mountain  scenery  he  passes  into  a  world  which  De 
Wint  did  not  know.  Few  men  have  understood  like  him  “the 
peace  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills.”  Calm  and  peace — those 
words  form  the  keynote  of  his  work.  He  is  not  De  Wint’s  equal, 
for  De  Wint  never  falls  so  far  below  the  level  of  his  best  work  as 
William  Turner  sometimes  does  below  the  level  of  his.  Also  De 
Wint  is  the  master,  and  William  Turner  the  pupil.  But  he  is 
not  unworthy  to  be  ranked  along  with  him,  and  to  some  minds  his 
work  will  have  an  even  greater  charm. 
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TIIE  TEOCADERO  exhibition. 

III. 

THE  liall  No.  IX.  of  the  Trocadtiro  Exhibition  contains  an 
interesting  collection  belonging  to  M.  Fred.  Spitzer;  among 
other  things,  some  admirable  metalwork.  The  armour  in  the  wall- 
cases  is  of  various  periods,  mostly  belonging  to  the  beginning  and 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  One  or  two  mediaeval  suits  are 
perhaps  open  to  doubt  as  to  their  genuineness  ;  but  there  are  good 
examples  of  embossed  Italian  casques  and  shields  of  brown  iron, 
with  damascening  in  thin  gold,  parts  being  simply  gilt.  The  thinner 
damascening  was  executed  by  chasing  the  metal  rapidly,  and  so  as  to 
turn  a  thin  edge  up,  the  gold  being  then  laid  over  the  parts  worked, 
and  the  edges  pressed  down  over  those  of  the  gold.  In  richer  and 
more  costly  damascened  work  a  narrow  chase  is  cut  in  to  some  depth, 
and  gold  wire  hammered  in,  so  that  the  precious  metal,  being  so 
much  the  softer,  is  held  by  its  expansion  round  the  roughnesses  of 
the  chase  or  channel  of  iron.  In  one  of  the  right-hand  wall- 
cases  will  be  seen  a  suit  of  puffed  armour,  in  imitation  of 
quilted  work,  and  a  helmet,  of  which  the  visor  is  in  the  shape 
of  a  grotesque  nose.  Smaller  iron  work,  probably  from  Augsburg,  in 
the  form  of  locks  and  keys,  some  hammered  up  in  relief,  pierced, 
chased,  and  damascened,  is  worth  careful  notice,  particularly  a 
lock-plate  decorated  with  figures  of  Adam  and  Eve.  Here  is  a 
large  assortment  of  mathematical  instruments,  illustrating  the  at¬ 
tainments  of  the  science  of  the  fifteenth  century.  There  are  sun¬ 
dials,  quadrants,  compasses,  an  orrery,  and  a  crystal  globe,  with 
equatorial  divisions  ;  a  beautiful  dial  in  the  centre,  made  to  move  by 
clockwork,  shows  the  courses  of  the  planets  and  changes  of  the 
moon.  Most  of  these  instruments  are  executed  in  gilt  metal,  or  fine 
brass,  and  are  richly  ornamented  with  chasing.  Amongst  these  there 
is  a  set  of  astronomical  tablets  of  ivory,  belonging  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  having  the  outer  cover  carved  with  the  flagellation 
of  Our  Lord  in  relief.  With  these  we  should  study  a  collection 
of  clocks  in  many  forms,  some  in  those  of  various  animals.  A 
fine  example  in  the  middle  is  fitted  with  bells  to  strike  the  hours 
and  quarters.  A  series  of  watches  in  metal  and  crystal  cases  adds 
completeness  to  this  illustration  of  the  clockmaker’s  art.  There  are 
one  or  two  remarkable  examples  of  earlier  metalwork,  particularly 
a  candlestick  probably  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  is  square 
in  the  stem,  has  acanthus  foliation  round  the  nozzle,  and  the  base 
stands  on  four  seated  figures  of  the  Evangelists.  The  four  faces 
of  the  stem  are  enamelled  with  figure  subjects.  M.  Gay  has  here  a 
collection  of  old  Limoges  belts,  and  other  personal  ornaments,  of 
bronze,  encrusted  with  enamel.  A  fine  carved  font-cover,  from  the 
church  of  S.  Romanus,  in  Rouen,  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
The  fifteenth-century  tapestries  are  continued  down  these  walls. 
One  piece,  in  which  the  Flemish  feeling  for  fecundity  of  ornament 
may  be  said  to  culminate,  represents  the  baptism  of  Our  Lord. 
The  borders  are  of  great  width,  and  are  of  extraordinary  richness 
and  variety.  Full-length  figures  of  saints  and  prophets  holding 
scrolls  interrupt  the  continuity  of  the  inner  lines,  and  enter  the 
field  of  the  picture.  It  belongs  to  M.  Erlanger,  but  forms  no 
part  of  the  series  already  noticed  ;  nor  is  there  any  other  piece  so 
full  and  decorative  of  its  date  and  kind.  M.  Spitzer  owns  four 
pieces  of  Italian  tapestry,  perhaps  made  at  Mantua ;  the  central 
subjects  are  the  four  seasons.  An  interesting  collection,  sent  by 
M.  Strauss,  is  entirely  made  up  of  Hebrew  MSS.  and  objects  used 
in  Jewish  worship.  Amongst  these  there  is  a  curious  ark  or  repo¬ 
sitory  from  Mantua,  dated  1 505.  It  contains  various  receptacles, 
and  is  ornamented  with  carved  and  painted  tracery  of  late  design. 
There  is  also  to  be  seen  a  small  portable  shrine  or  tabernacle,  covered 
with  beaten  silverwork  and  precious  stones.  It  holds  scrolls  on 
which  the  law  is  written  or  printed,  and  is  made  for  travelling. 
The  MSS.. seem  interesting,  but  they  have  no  special  attraction  for 
ordinary  sightseers.  Such  a  collection,  however,  is  too  rarely  seen 
to  be  passed  without  observation. 

We  now  pass  into  a  hall  containing  one  of  the  most  interesting 
series  of  objects  to  be  seen  in  these  galleries,  though  they  do  not 
belong  to  the  best  period,  or  illustrate  the  highest  efforts  of  European 
art  in  the  middle  ages  or  the  Renaissance.  The  “  Polish  histori¬ 
cal  ”  collection  is  exhibited  by  Prince  Czartorvski,  and  contains  the 
relics  of  several  generations  of  Polish  kings  and  princes.  Among 
the  most  touching  memorials  are  two  dummy  horses  representing 
the  old  Polish  breed  which  carried  the  cavalry  of  Poland,  the 
bravest  and  most  accomplished  military  horsemen  of  their  day. 
They. are  richly  caparisoned  with  silver  filigree  and  jewels  at  the 
junctions  of  straps  and  head-stalls,  with  long  housings  that  sweep  the 
ground.  This  horse  furniture  is  perhaps  as  old  as  the  days  of  the 
rescue  of  Vienna  by  John  Sobieski.  Frocks  of  curious  mail— some 
in  plates  or  layers,  one  lapping  over  the  other,  some  in  scales  sewed 
on  thick  canvas  or  leather — remind  us  of  the  sculptures  on  the 
column  of  Trajan.  They  are  identical  with  several  of  those  shown 
in  the  bas-reliefs  of  that  column  representing  the  wild  riders 
who  crossed  the  Danube  on  the  ice  to  attack  the  fortified  camps 
and  settlements  of  the  Roman  legionaries.  The  general  character 
of  the  older  part  of  the  Polish  collection  will  strike  the  visitor  as 
Oriental  rather  than  European.  The  arms  of  later  date,  particu¬ 
larly  the  crooked  sabres  which  became  so  popular  in  Europe,  are 
of  excellent  make  and  finish.  A  number  of  chains,  buttons,  and 
other  ornaments  are  made  in  bold  filigree  silver  set  with  tur¬ 
quoises  and  garnets,  like  the  showy  Hungarian  jewelwork  of  the 
last  century.  All  sorts  of  personal  ornaments  are  laid  out  in  the 
table-cases  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  Amongst  other  things  is 
a  series  of  badges  and  stars  of  various  orders  of  knighthood,  some 
perhaps  extinct  along  with  the  Polish  monarchy.  The  visitor 


who  is  curious  in  such  objects  will  note,  in  a  collection  of  fans, 
one,  probably  of  Dresden  manufacture,  mounted  on  carved  ivory 
sticks.  It  is  of  extraordinary  delicacy  and  perfection  of  work, 
both  in  the  painted  chicken-skin  mount  and  the  carved  “  brins.” 
Amongst  the  fans  exhibited  recently  by  amateurs  and  dealers  in 
this  country,  nothing  has  been  shown  equal  to  this  example.  There 
is  a  large  wall-case  filled  with  table-plate  of  the  last  century — 
tureens,  sauce-boats,  coffee  and  chocolate-pots,  corner-dishes,  &c. 
They  are  more  highly  ornamented  than  the  silver  of  contemporary 
manufacture  in  England,  retaining  debased  Renaissance  ornamen¬ 
tation,  with  a  good  deal  of  “  flourish.”  Altogether  this  collection 
is  interesting  from  the  great  variety  of  details  that  make  it  up,  and 
the  graphic  and  effective  illustrations  they  put  before  us  of  a 
wealthy  and  noble  society  now  crushed  out  of  shape. 

The  twelfth  hall  contains  several  doorways,  fireplaces,  and 
other  furniture  carvings  in  walnut-wood  of  Italian  sixteenth- 
century  work,  belonging  to  various  contributors.  In  this  room 
M.  Henry  exhibits  a  large  collection  of  court  and  other  swords 
worn  during  the  last  and  the  earlier  years  of  the  present  century. 
The  next  room  pretty  well  exhausts  the  sixteenth-century  con¬ 
tributions.  The  collection  of  M.  Riggs  contains  a  good  deal  of 
armour,  and  in  one  of  the  table-cases  is  a  fine  example  of  the 
long  Spanish — or,  more  properly,  Italian — rapier.  It  measures 
four  feet  in  the  blade  and  bears  the  cutler's  name — De  Francisco. 
The  remaining  halls,  beginning  with  No.  XIV.,  which  illustrates 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  are  well  filled  with 
the  showy  and  skilful  productions  of  what  may  be  called  the 
decadence  from  those  great  days  of  art  which  extended  from 
the  last  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  to  the  first  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  will  be  seen  in  all  the  productions  of  these  later 
centuries  that,  while  admirable  skill  and  dexterity  remained  to 
the  workmen,  artists  of  a  more  enlarged  grasp  of  mind  were  rare, 
and  the  times  traded  on  the  inheritance  of  good  traditions  which 
had  come  down  to  them  and  added  comparatively  little  to  it. 
In  this  room  a  large  collection  of  faience,  or  painted  pottery, 
from  various  parts  of  France  is  exhibited  in  the  wall-cases. 
An  important  series  comes  from  the  Ceramic  Museum  of  Rouen. 
The  old  Rouen  manufacture  consists  of  vases,  ewers,  and  other 
show  pieces,  occasionally  of  dishes  and  plates.  They  are  coloured 
in  rich  full  blue  on  a  pale  sea-green  ground  with  an  excellent  glaze. 
M.  Greau,  whose  name  has  been  quoted  already,  has  a  large  assort¬ 
ment  of  Nevers  pottery,  dark  blue  on  white ;  some  of  these  pieces 
have  gold  colour ;  others  are  coloured  in  imitation  of  the 
early  Italian  majolica,  and  belong  to  the  earlier  or  first  period  of 
Nevers  pottery.  A  few  specimens  of  delft,  of  no  great  import¬ 
ance,  are  shown  in  another  case,  and  examples  of  Valenciennes  and 
various  other  pottery  manufactures  of  different  parts  of  France. 

Table  plate  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  is  probably  as  rare  as 
plate  of  the  same  period  is  in  England.  This  arises  not  only  from 
the  changes  of  fashion  which  send  old  silver  to  be  re-made,  but 
also  from  the  large  scale  on  which  family  plate  has  been  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  exigencies  of  the  State  both  here  and  in  France. 
There  was  something  like  a  wholesale  contribution  of  this  nature 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  during  the  Seven  Years’  War.  During 
the  Revolution  much,  if  not  most,  of  what  remained  was  sold  or 
seized  and  turned  into  coin.  The  visitor  will  see  a  set  of  very  fine 
pieces  in  a  glass  case  on  the  left-hand  wall  belonging  to  the  Barons 
F.  and  R.  de  Seilliere.  They  are  of  admirable  design  both  in  shape 
and  decoration.  The  old  classical  details  belonging  to  the  ornamental 
plate  of  the  Renaissance  survive  in  these  pieces,  modified  to  meet  the 
modern  requirements  of  the  table.  The  pieces  shown  in  this  case 
are  massive,  and  well  worthy  of  study  by  designers  at  a  time  when, 
to  judge  by  the  plate  of  the  day,  we  seem  barren  of  satisfactory 
shapes  and  propriety  of  ornament.  A  series  of  smaller  pieces  of 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  designs  is  shown  on  another 
case,  but  they  are  scarcely  equal  to  those  described. 

The  eighteenth  century  saw  the  rise  and  success  in  many  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  manufacture  of  hard  porcelain.  Many  examples  of 
Dresden,  Chelsea  (exhibited  by  Mr.  F.  Davis,  of  London),  and 
Sevres  are  to  be  seen  in  this  court.  A  table-case  contains  an 
interesting  tea  and  coffee  service  an  vermeil.  Of  the  enamelled, 
pietra  dura,  and  jewelled  snuff-boxes  several  collections  are 
to  be  seen.  Some  of  these  are  triumphs  of  the  jeweller’s 
art,  and,  being  small,  they  seem  to  have  survived  in  consider¬ 
able  numbers  to  our  times.  Three  or  four  table-cases  are  filled 
with  these  beautiful  works.  A  good  collection  of  the  old 
“  Saint-Esprit  ”  and  other  peasant  jewelry  is  contributed  by  M. 
Lefran^ais,  of  Rouen.  M.  Olivier  has  a  collection  of  eighteenth- 
century  watches.  These  are  no  longer  the  inventive  and  very 
curious  productions  which  have  been  noticed  in  other  sections, 
but  watches  of  modern  shape.  Some  are  of  enormous  size  and 
are  called  carriage  watches.  The  cases  of  others  are  engraved, 
enamelled,  jewelled,  embossed,  or  decorated  with  more  kinds  than 
one  of  this  ornamentation.  Gobelin  and  Beauvais  tapestries  cover 
the  walls  continuing  the  series  already  noticed.  A  case  against 
one  of  the  walls  contains  a  series  of  those  mixed  metal  and  porce¬ 
lain  candlesticks  and  chimney  ornaments  which  were  fashionable 
in  England  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  and  figure  in  the 
compositions  of  Hogarth.  The  Barons  de  Seilliere  have  a  large 
monumental  clock  and  one  or  two  cabinets  or  dressers,  unsur¬ 
passed  in  their  kind,  the  latter  belonging  rather  to  the  six¬ 
teenth  than  the  seventeenth  century.  There  are  fans  of  several 
kinds ;  both  those  known  as  “  Vernis  Martin,”  ivory  painted 
with  elaborate  miniature  and  ornament,  and  polished  with  the 
Martin  lac;  and  others  of  a  later  date,  mounted  on  elaborate 
sticks  of  carved  and  gilt  mother-of-pearl. 
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A  curious  collection  belonging  to  M.  Liesville  shows  the  dies 
made  during  the  earlier  period  of  the  revolutionary  mint,  and 
coins  struck  from  them,  as  well  as  coins  of  Louis  XVI. 
There  is  a  large  assortment  of  musical  instruments  by  the  great 
masters  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries ;  bass-viols, 
violins,  and  violoncellos  with  various  additions,  sets  or  sympathetic 
chords.  A  large  clavecin  of  old  Italian  work,  shaped  like  the 
modern  grand  piano,  is  supported  on  the  shoulders  of  a  whole 
shoal  of  tritons,  sea-nymphs,  hippocamps,  and  other  marine  deities, 
life-sized,  with  a  mass  of  wood  carved  into  waves  to  hide  their 
fishy  extremities.  This  composition  has  been  already  seen,  if 
our  memory  does  not  play  us  false,  in  London.  Altogether  this 
French  halt  of  the  Trocadero  deserves  praise  not  only  for  splendour 
and  excellence,  in  quantity  and  choice  of  examples,  but  for  being 
arranged  with  intelligence  and  in  chronological  order,  as  far  as  the 
claims  ot  collectors  to  keep  all  or  large  parts  of  their  possessions 
together  would  permit. 

.  ^  separate  gallery  on  the  first-floor  contains  French  contribu¬ 
tions  to  an  Oriental  collection.  The  Arab,  Persian,  and  Indian 
arms  are  of  rare  merit.  An  ancient  Persian  sword  (Basilewski), 
straight,  set  with  turquoises,  some  partially  green  from  age,  on  the 
hilt  and. scabbard,  is  specially  worth  notice.  Amongst  the  Persian 
and  Indian  armour  will  be  seen  some  curious  horse-armour,  such 
as  a  champfrain  with  cheek  flaps  gracefully  damascened,  and 
shuts  of  fine  linked  mail.  The  carpets  are  of  great  age  ;  several 
ii  ^ave  designs  never  seen  in  modern  work,  and  worth 
all  the  examination  carpet-makers  could  give  to  them ;  the  lapis 
lazuli  and  crimson  colours  have  maintained  their  tone  and  purity, 
.amongst  the  metalwork  visitors  will  notice  several  hanging  lamps 
made  to  enclose,  caudles,  square  truncated  pyramids  with  domed 
covers,  and  hanging  pricket  candlesticks,  all  decorated  with  delicate 
piercings,  twisted  work,  and  ornamental  chains. 

Most  of  these  beautitul  objects  form  part  of  the  collections  of 
the  moie  important  exhibition  below  stairs.  They  are  put  together 
so  as  not  to  encumber  the  lower  galleries,  or  to  perplex  the 
unaccustomed  eye  by  their  juxtaposition  with  the  art — so  widely 
differing  in  many  respects — of  Europe.  A  Catalogue  of  the  entire 
contents  ot  the  Trocadero  is  in  course  of  preparation.  The  hopeful 
look  forward  to  its  appearance  before  November.  In  point 
ot  tact.,  we  may  be  tolerably  sure  that  such  a  collection,  match¬ 
less  as  it  is,  has  no  chance  against  the  gay  contents  of  the  great 
structure  over  the  river,  in  popular  favour.  Lyons  silks,  jewelry, 
steam-engines,  toys,  sugar-plums,  find  other  productions  of  the  day 
■"ill  prove  more  attractive  than  mediaeval  beaten  work  and  Limoges 
enamels.  We  can  study  these,  however,  at  our  leisure,  for  the 
crowds  will  be  elsewhere.  The  only  regrets  we  shall  entertain  will 
be  that  a  part  of  the  year's  exhibition  so  profoundly  interest¬ 
ing  should  have  been  made  accessible  so  late,  and  be  likely  at  so 
early  a  date  to  bo  dispersed. 


THE  THEATRES. 

“  TN  expressing  slowness  of  apprehension,"  wrote  Charles  Lamb 
J-  of  Dodd,  “  this  actor  surpasses  all  others.  You  could  see  the 
first  dawn  of  an  idea  stealing  slowly  over  his  countenance,  climb- 
inn-  up  by  little  and  little,  with  a  painful  process,  till  it  cleared  up 
at  last  to  the  fulness  of  a  twilight  conception — its  highest  meridian. 
He  seemed  to  keep  back  his  intellect,  as  some  have  had  the  power 
to  retard  their  pulsation.  ...  A  glimmer  of  understanding 
would  appear  in  a  corner  of  his  eye,  and  for  lack  of  fuel  go  out 
a o-ain,  A  part  of  his  forehead  would  catch  a  little  intelligence, 
and  be  a  long  time  in  communicating  it  to  the  remainder.”  With 
a  difference  these  words,  written  by  perhaps  the  finest  of  English 
critics,  would  apply  to  Mr.  Sothern’s  performance  of  the  strange 
character  which,  to  use  a  French  phrase,  he  “  created  ”  seventeen 
years  ego,  and  which  seems  now  as  popular  as  ever,  in  spite  of  its 
being  an  excrescence  upon  one  of  the  worst  plays  which  Mr.  Tom 
Taylor  has  been  able  to  write.  Viewed  from  the  highest  standpoint 
in  the  interests  of  art,  the  lasting  popularity  of  Mr.  Sothern’s  im¬ 
personation  is  open  to  some  objections.  It  is  a  truism  that  the 
constant  repetition  of  the  same  character  cannot  exert  a  good  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  style  of  the  actor  with  whom  the  impersonation 
is  associated.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  Mr.  Sothern’s  merit  that — 
unlike  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  whose  acting  in  farce  there  were  distinct 
traces  or  reminiscences  of  Rip  Van  Winkle — he  performs  other 
parts  without  a  hint  of  his  being  the  same  actor  who  stutters  and 
lisps  and  assumes  an  inimitable  air  of  vacuous  cleverness  throughout 
Our  American  Cousin.  But,  as  we  pointed  out  when  A  Crushed 
Tragedian  was  produced  at  the  Ilaymarket,  an  actor  may  guard 
himself  against  the  dangers  which  come  from  persistent  repetition 
of  one  character,  but  he  cannot  guard  the  public  against  them. 
Mr.  Sothern’s  audiences  have  been  accustomed  to  admire  him  in 
two  parts  which  may  be  called  technically  “  character-parts  ” — 
David  Garrick  and  Lord  Dundreary — and  in  the  parts  of  light- 
comedy  heroes  which  give  him  but  little  chance  for  dis¬ 
playing  the  originality  and  invention  which  are  his  great 
merits.  When  he  appeared  in  a  character  which  was 
as  new  and  as  carefully  studied  as  either  Garrick  or  Dundreary, 
but  absolutely  different  from  either,  the  public  refused  any  full 
recognition  of  the  worth  of  the  impersonation,  chiefly,  it  would 
seem,  because  it  took  them  by  surprise.  In  the  woebegone,  broken- 
down  tragedian  with  hoarse  voice  and  staring,  squinting  eyes  they 
failed  to  recognize  the  actor  whom  they  had  hitherto  seen  in  parts 
which  called  for  ease  and  liveliness  of  demeanour ;  and  they  re¬ 


jected  the  performance  for  the  very  reason  which  demanded  admi¬ 
ration — that  is,  because  the  actor  "had  completely  effaced  his  own 
identity.  This  is  not  less  the  case  with  Dundreary  than  with 
h  itzaltamont ;  but  Dundreary  is  as  established  a  fact  as  Our 
Roys,  with,  it  must  be  said,  very  much  better  reason.  An  able 
paper  has  lately  appeared  in  a  contemporary  on  the  character 
invented  by  Mr.  Sothern,  which  pointed  out  with  great  truth 
that  the  artistic  success  of  the  performance  depends  upon  its 
just  hitting  the  proper  point  between  truth  and  caricature.  If, 
as  has  sometimes  been  said,  the  representation  was  a  mere  piece  of 
buffoonery,  it  could  scarcely  have  lived  so  long  and  made 
so  deep  a  mark.  Lord  Dundreary  is  neither  a  buffoon  nor  an 
idiot ;  he  is  a  clever  fool.  lie  is  continually  on  the  point  of 
catching  or  hitting-  out  for  himself  a  good  idea,  and  his  brain 
always  stops  just  short  of  reaching  the  mark.  The  most  striking, 
if  not  the  finest,  illustration  of  this  is  found  in  the  first  scene, 
when  Lord  Dundreary  asks  a  riddle  with  great  glee  and  for  some 
time  cannot  remember  the  answer.  The  look  of  vexation  and 
striving  expressed  in  the  wandering  and  searching  eye  is  admir¬ 
able. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  see  what  impression  Mr.  Sothern  pro¬ 
duced,  when  he  played  Dundreary  in  Paris,  upon  a  critic  who  is, 
to  our  thinking,  almost  as  superior  as  is  M.  Vitu  to  the  muck- 
vaunted,  or  at  least  self-vaunted,  M.  Sarcey — M.  Jules  Claretie. 
M.  Claretie  begins  by  pointing  out  the  gross  faults  and  absurdities 
of  Our  American  Cousin,  and  observes,  with  some  astonishment,, 
that  a  biographical  English  dictionary  informs  him  that  Mr.  Tom. 
Taylor's  pieces  are  “  les  plus  spirituelles,  les  plus  elegantes  et 
les  mieux  construites  de  la  scene  »nglaise,^et  Ton  cite,  comma- 
preuves,  les  Victimes,  le  Manage  inegal,  l 'Election  contestee,  etc.,, 
des  drames  ou  des  comedies  que  nous  ne  connaissons  pas.  Nous 
attendrons  pour  les  juger.  Quant  a  ce  Cousin  dl Amerique,  disons, 
pour  etre  franc,  que  sans  M.  Sothern>  on  ne  l'ecouterait  certaine- 
ment  pas.”  M.  Claretie  goes  on  to  compare  Mr.  Sothern’s 
Dundreary  to  Frederick  Lemaitre’s  Macaire  and  Monnier’s  Joseph 
Prud’homme,  which  is  certainly  high  praise:. — ■“  Qui  devinerait,” 
M.  Claretie  goes  on  to  say,  “l’acteur  dans  ce- person nage?  De 
pied  en  cap  il  est  lord  Dundreary,  cest-a-dire-  un  niais  elegant, 
ridicule  et  vaniteux,  baillant  sa  vie,  et  laid,  hideusement  laid,  a 
force  d’etre  joli.  Comme  tout  est  dtudie  dans  Is-  sivell  depuis  la 
marche  sautillante  jusqu’au  petit  rire  entrecoupe  qui  ressemble  a 
un  gloussement  de  dindon !  Cornme  les  accessoires  soot  choisis 
dans  cette  scene  de  la  toilette  ou  le  swell  rayoune  entoure  de  sa 
triomphante  aureole  de  brasses  a  cheveux,  de  teintua-es,  de  pom- 
mades  et  de  pkilocomes  L  Point  de  charge  dhilleurs ;  au  con- 
traire,  chez  M.  Sothern,  comme  chez  les  autres  acteurs  anglais,  une 
conscience  pointilleuse.”  M.  Claretie,  who,  it  will  be  observed, 
fine  critic  as  he  is,  has  missed  the  finer  shades  of  Mr.  Sothern’s 
impersonation,  goes  on  to  comment  upon  the-  extraordinary 
finish  of  the  English  stage  both  as-  regards  acting  and 
mounting.  “We  observed,”  he  says,  “■  when  Mme.  Ristori  was 
here  with  her  company  how  extremely  inattentive  Italian  actors 
are  to  all  scenic  details.  English  players,  on.  the  GQutrary,  display 
a  wonderful  talent  in  this.  English  acting  is  like  English  painting; 
not  a  wrinkle  on  the  face,  not  a  button  on  the  coat,  not  a  grain  of 
dust  in  the  scene  is  forgotten.  If  the  action  passes  in  the  country 
we  are  shown  a  landscape  worthy  of  Constable.  Everything  is 
arranged  with  an  eye  both  to  truth  and  effect.  Nothing  which 
can  help  the  illusion  is  forgotten,  and  in  the  careful  realism  of  the 
whole  there  is  something  very  attractive.”  Possibly  the  knowledge 
that  a  distinguished  French  critic  has  paid  this  compliment  to 
our  theatre  may  dispel  the  cherished  illusion  of  those  people 
who  think  that  they  exhibit  a  refined  taste  when  they  declare 
that  they  cannot  endure  an  evening  in  an  English  theatre,  but 
never  miss  a  chance  of  going  to  one  in  Paris.  These  are  the 
people  who  go  to  see  Niniche,  and  come  back  talking  of  the 
delights  of  the  Theatre  Fran£ais,  which  they  take  to  mean  a 
French  theatre.  It  is  true  that  many  English  actors  neglect  the 
study  of  their  art :  and  it  is  equally  true  that  many  French  actors 
do  the  same.  Before  we  leave  the  subject  of  Our  American 
Cousin,  we  may  suggest  that,  as  the  piece  has  been  almost 
completely  remodelled,  it  might  be  well  to  carry  still  further  the 
finish  which  M.  Claretie  admires,  and  prevent  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  play  from  addressing  Dundreary  as  “  my  lord.” 

At  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Theatre  Diplomacy  is  given  with 
a  changed  cast.  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson,  who  takes  the  part 
of  Orloif,  formerly  filled  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  finds,  for  the  first 
time  within  our  knowledge,  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  com¬ 
mand  of  emotion  and  his  technical  skill  to  signal  advantage.  Mr. 
Conway,  as  Captain  Beauclerc,  displays  a  capacity  for  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  passion  which  might  not  have  been  suspected  from  his 
previous  performances ;  but  he  makes  the  mistake  of  arriving  too 
soon  at  a  climax.  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil  has  found  means  to  improve 
by  one  or  two  finished  touches  his  admirable  performance  of  Baron 
Stein.  The  actresses  who  take  the  places  of  Mrs.  Bancroft  and 
Mrs.  Kendal  have  a  difficult  task  to  perform,  and  it  would  perhaps 
be  ungracious  to  point  out  their  shortcomings. 

At  the  Opera  Comique  Ii.M.S.  Pinafore  continues  to  be  attrac¬ 
tive,  and  bears  remarkably  well  the  test  of  being  heard  and  seen 
for  a  second  time.  On  the  occasion  of  our  first  visit  Mr.  Temple 
played  the  part  of  the  Captain.  Mr.  Barrington  has  now  resumed 
this  part,  which  he  plays  excellently,  and  Mr.  Temple  invests  that 
of  Dick  Deadeye  with  an  almost  Mephistophelean  malignity. 
The  little  piece,  by  Mr.  Grossmitb,  which  precedes  Ii.M.S.  Pina¬ 
fore  is  lively  and  clever. 

Mr.  Burnand  has  presented  the  public  with  a  dramatic  version 
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of  Thackeray’s  inimitable  Jemnes's  Diary ,  which  is  given  at  the 
Gaiety  Theatre,  and  which  is  about  as  bad  as  a  play  can  be.  This 
is  the  more  surprising  because  Mr.  Burnand  possesses  an  admir¬ 
able  and  original  vein  of  humour  of  his  own.  In  attempting  to 
graft  this  upon  a  humour  of  a  different  kind  he  has  made  an 
egregious  blunder.  Mr.  Terry  does  his  best  to  give  life  to  the 
character  which  Mr.  Burnand  has  spoiled,  and  his  efforts  are  not 
unappreciated  by  a  public  which  delights  in  the  abnormally  long- 
lived  and  senseless  burlesque  of  Faust  which  follows  Jeames,  and 
which  appears  to  afford  undying  gratification  to  the  frequenters 
of  the  stalls,  who  have  borrowed,  the  crutched  stick  of  pantaloon 
by  way,  perhaps,  of  giving  themselves  dignity.  "  If  wb  cannot  con¬ 
gratulate  the  manager  of  the  Gaiety  Theatre  upon  his  pieces,  we 
may  at  least  be  thankful  to  him  for  his  spirited  introduction  to 
the  English  public  of  the  electric  light,  which  has  been  long  in 
public  use  in  Continental  cities,  and  the  advantages  of  which  it 
has  been  reserved  for  him  to  exhibit  in  London. 


REVIEWS. 


HODGSON’S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  DEFLECTION.* 

IT  is  difficult  to  avoid  exaggeration  or  distortion  in  taking  a 
general  view  of  a  philosophical  work  which  requires  so  much 
thinking  over  as  Mr.  Hodgson’s.  But  we  are  not  speaking  in 
haste,  and  we  do  not  think  we  are  speaking  without  sufficient 
reasons,  when  we  say  that  this  is  the  most  important  contribution 
to  British  philosophy  since  Terrier.  It  may  be  that  on  some 
points  we  are  biassed  in  Mr.  Hodgson's  favour.  For  some  time 
past  we  have  protested,  in  a  desultory  way  and  as  we  could  find 
occasion,  against  divers  fictions  and  fond  things  which  still  cumber 
the  ground  of  metaphysics,  and  chiefly  against  the  arch-fiction  of 
“  things  in  themselves.”  Mr.  Hodgson  attacks  “  things  in  them¬ 
selves  ”  in  force,  and  works  out  by  a  full  and  exhaustive  discussion 
conclusions  like  those  which  we  have  partly  indicated,  and  on  very 
similar  grounds.  In  such  circumstances  we  cannot  pretend  to 
occupy  a  position  of  impartial  criticism.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Hodgson  has  in  some  ways  not  done  himself  justice.  He  has  made 
the  book  much  harder  reading  than  it  ought  to  be ;  so  much  so 
that  we  fear  a  good  many  of  the  readers  who  might  derive  most 
profit  from  it  will  be  repelled  by  the  excessive  difficulty  of  the 
style.  The  difficulty  seems  to  be  partly  due  to  a  subtle  and  pecu¬ 
liar  habit  of  thought,  but  immediately  to  a  certain  neglect  of 
literary  form  which  we  are  sorry  to  see  on  the  increase  in  English 
philosophical  writing.  Not  that  Mr.  Hodgson,  or  the  other  writers 
whom  we  have  in  mind,  can  be  said  to  write  ill.  But  their  lan¬ 
guage  is  not  that  of  the  English  world  of  letters;  each  of  them 
invents  a  kind  of  dialect  for  himself,  and  the  natural  consequence  is 
that  only  a  few  experts  will  take  the  trouble  to  learn  it,  and  philo¬ 
sophy  is  made  not  more,  but  less,  accessible  to  the  educated  commu¬ 
nity.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  the  ideas  of  modern  philosophy  re¬ 
quire  a  new  mould  of  language  to  express  them.  We  answer  by 
pointing  to  the  example  of  the  philosophers  who  have  already 
written  in  our  own  tongue  so  as  to  make  their  works  English 
classics.  No  one  can  say  that  Hume  and  Berkeley  did  not 
handle  subjects  as  abstruse  and  delicate  as  any  of  their 
followers.  But  they  did  not  invent  a  speech  of  their  own ; 
they  knew  the  capacities  of  English  and  found  them  sufficient; 
and  their  writings  are  safe  as  masterpieces  of  English  com¬ 
position  through  all  the  advances  or  revolutions  of  philosophy. 
The  Oxford  edition  of  Hume’s  philosophical  works  has  given 
an  excellent  opportunity  of  comparing  the  literary  with  the 
merely  technical  method.  Hume  may  be  read  with  interest 
and  delight  by  almost  any  fairly  lettered  person  who  will  bring 
to  him  attention  and  a  clear  head.  Mr.  Green’s  introduction  is 
quite  unintelligible  to  any  one  not  familiar  with  metaphysical  con¬ 
troversy,  and  is  at  best  hardly  readable.  It  is  powerful,  but  it  is 
not  literature.  Mr.  Hodgson  does  not  go  so  far  as  Mr.  Green 
in  the  esoteric  use  of  language ;  but  he  goes  some  way  in  that 
direction,  and  it  is  a  drawback  to  the  value  of  his  book  and  to  one’s 
pleasure  in  reading  it. 

Mr.  Hodgson  announces  his  aim  to  be  the  continuation  of  the 
critical  or  analysing  part  of  Kant's  work,  with  a  view  to  lay 
foundations  on  which  philosophy  may  securely  build  hereafter.  A 
preliminary  chapter  deals  with  the  distinction  of  philosophy  from 
science;  the  task  of  philosophy  being-,  as  Mr.  Hodgson  puts  it,  the 
analysis  of  the  notions  which  science  accepts  as  ultimate.  Science 
assumes  an  observer  on  the  one  part,  on  the  other  a  world  of  per¬ 
sons,  things,  or  both,  standing  as  it  were  over  against  him  and  in¬ 
dependent  of  him.  It  starts  from  the  fact  of  experience  that  a 
world  of  matter,  possessing  the  qualities  of  mass,  energy,  and  so 
forth,  is  perceived  by  us.  What  experience  and  perception  them¬ 
selves  are  it  does  not  inquire  ;  not  even  when,  as  in  psychology,  it 
traces  their  natural  history  in  relation  to  the  material  organism. 
The  questions  thus  left  aside  by  science  are  those  which  make 
philosophy  necessary.  Not  that  it  is  necessary  that  philosophy 
should  answer  them.  For  philosophy,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  has 
already  shown  that  a  good  many  apparently  weighty  questions, 
being  in  truth  irrational,  do  not  admit  of  any  rational 
answer,  and  it  is  conceivable  a  priori  (before  one  has  gone  into 
the  matter)  that  this  should  be  the  case  with  all  philosophical 
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questions  whatever.  But  even  such  a  purely  negative  result  could 
be  obtained  by  philosophy  alone,  as  people  will  never  leave  off 
asking  questions  of  this  kind  unless  and  until  it  is  shown  by  a 
critical  and  adequate  examination  why  no  rational  answer  can  be 
expected.  For  our  own  part,  it  seems  to  us  worth  considering 
whether  we  should  not  enlarge  the  conception  of  science  or 
organized  knowledge,  as  including  both  natural  science — the 
methodical  arrangement  of  direct  knowledge  in  Mr.  Hodgson’s 
sense — and  philosophical  science,  the  methodical  construction  of 
reflective  knowledge.  Philosophy  is  distinguished,  indeed,  from 
1  science  “  by  being  an  exercise  of  reflective  as  distinguished  from 
direct  consciousness”  ;  it  does  not  deal  with  things  supposed  to  be 
given  “  as  objects  outside  consciousness  for  consciousness  to  stand 
and  look  at,”  but  with  things  as  they  occur  in  consciousness 
j  itself.  But,  unless  we  assume  a  special  organ  of  knowledge  in 
I  philosophy,  which  Mr.  Hodgson  does  not,  the  nature  of  evidence 
1  and  the  ultimate  test  of  truth  are  the  same  in  both  philosophy 
and  science.  And  the  generic  unity  of  truth  is  to  our  mind  even 
more  important  to  assert  than  the  difference  between  direct  and 
reflective  consciousness.  We  would,  therefore,  either  make 
science  cover  philosophy,  or  go  back  to  the  usage  of  Descartes  and 
Newton — revived  in  our  own  time  by  some  eminent  physicists— 
and  extend  the  general  term  philosophy  to  the  whole  field  of 
science,  distinguishing  it  into  physical  and  metaphysical. 

Reflection  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  Mr.  Shadworth 
Hodgson’s  metaphysical  method.  What,  then,  is  reflection  P  We 
may  define  it,  perhaps,  as  that  property  of  consciousness  whereby 
it  makes  the  distinction  of  object  and  subject.  Consciousness 
itself  is  given  as  the  ultimate  fact  we  have  to  work  upon ;  ulti¬ 
mate  in  this  sense,  that  we  cannot  go  about  to  explain  how  it 
comes  to  be  there  at  all ;  not  ultimate,  of  course,  in  the  sense  of 
being  incapable  of  analysis,  for  the  very  business  of  philosophy  is 
to  try  to  analyse  it.  Here  let  us  note  that  any  one  who  talks 
about  mind  being  directly  known  as  a  simple  substance  cuts  him¬ 
self  off  altogether  from  philosophy.  His  error  precisely  cor¬ 
responds  to  that  of  the  materialist ;  and  the  more  or  less  crude 
dualism  which  is  accepted  as  a  substitute  for  philosophy,  and  even 
under  its  name,  by  a  great  number  of  excellent  persons,  combines 
the  absurdities  of  both.  But  we  shall  never  be  able  to  keep  up 
with  Mr.  Hodgson  if  we  do  not  assume,  and  beg  the  reader  to 
assume,  that  Kant  has  not  lived  wholly  in  vain.  With  Mr. 
Hodgson,  then,  there  is  a  primary  consciousness  which  is  mere 
unreflecting  feeling,  but  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  now  to  re¬ 
produce.  The  process  of  reflection  distinguishes  a  subjective  and 
objective  aspect  of  what  is  perceived,  but  distinguishes  them  as 
inseparable  correlatives.  Ordinary  thinking,  “  by  uncritical  pro¬ 
cesses  founded  on  this  distinction,”  proceeds  to  separate  them  ;  and 
science  deals  with  the  separate  objects  of  knowledge  thus  created. 
“  Finally,  analytic  philosophy  or  metaphysic  returns  to  the  insepa¬ 
rable  character  of  the  two  distinct  aspects.”  The  analysis  must 
begin  by  assuming  as  little  as  possible,  that  is,  a  series  of  conscious 
states  without  any  reference  to  self  or  objects.  Self-consciousness 
is,  in  Mr.  Hodgson’s  view,  posterior  not  only  to  primary  conscious¬ 
ness,  but  to  the  first  process  of  reflection ;  it  is  a  subsequent  per¬ 
ception  arising  from  reflection.  As  Descartes  himself  explained, 
cogito  ergo  sum  is  not  a  syllogism,  but  a  statement  of  the  manner 
in  which  self-consciousness  arises.  Still,  if  we  follow  Mr.  Hodgson, 
we  must  say  that  cogito  is  prior  to  sum,  though  not  in  the  relation 
of  premiss  to  conclusion.  Reflection  is  the  development  of  the 
sum  implicitly  given  in  the  cogito.  It  is  the  process  by  which 
indeterminate  consciousness  becomes  mg  consciousness.  This 
priority  of  thought  in  general  to  self-conscious  thought  is  also  very 
conspicuous  in  Indian  philosophy.  The  elaborate  and  often  fanciful 
schemes  of  cosmology  or  psychology  (for  they  are  not  distinguished) 
which  are  given  by  the  various  Indian  schools  all  agree  in  putting 
self-consciousness  quite  late  in  the  series. 

Consciousness,  then,  is  the  only  ground  and  evidence  of  existence ; 
and  when  we  come  to  treat  analytically  the  question  of  what  we 
really  mean  by  existence,  we  find  that  it  means  presence  in  con¬ 
sciousness,  and  nothing  else.  Hence  all  existence  is  knowable,and 
unknowable  existence  appears  in  its  true  light  as  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  Why,  then,  were  philosophers  led  to  invent  the  phantom 
of  Things-in-themselves,  Substrata,  the  Absolute,  or  whatever  else 
one  may  call  it  P  Mr.  Hodgson  answers  thus — Things  in  them¬ 
selves  are  the  stubborn  residuum  of  inquiry  into  phenomena  by 
the  method  of  natural  history.  If  you  begin  by  assuming  the 
phenomena  as  having  independent  existence,  and  explain  as  much 
as  you  can  about  them,  you  come  at  last  to  an  unexplained  re¬ 
mainder  of  this  same  independent  existence,  in  the  form  of  matter, 
cause,  mind,  or  ego,  according  to  the  special  character  of  the 
inquiry.  And  you  find  it  just  because  you  put  it  in.  (Mr. 
Hodgson,  by  the  way,  gives  Spinoza’s  Substance  as  an  example  of 
the  unknown  absolute  thus  found  underlying  phenomena,  as  to 
which  we  must  differ  from  him.  We  think  Spinoza’s  Substance 
is  distinctly  not  a  substratum.)  Tims  the  distinction  between 
phenomena  and  things  in  themselves  is  shown  to  be  the  result  of 
mixing  up  analytic  with  non-analytic  thinking ;  the  method  of 
reflection  “  really  abolishes  the  Ding-an-sich,  at  the  same  time 
abolishing  the  distinction  between  phenomena  and  noumena,”  Even 
if  one  could  get  an  answer  to  the  question  why  the  universe  as 
we  know  it  exists  at  all,  “  what  is  the  ultimate  source  of  being,” 
such  answers  would  still  have  to  be  in  terms  of  phenomena.  Wo 
are  compelled  to  pass  over  the  critical  and  historical  discussion  of 
recent  English  speculation,  and  post-Kantian  philosophy  generally, 
with  which  Mr.  Hodgson  illustrates  his  own  view. 

Having  so  far  cleared  the  ground,  Mr.  Hodgson  proceeds  to  a 
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more  detailed  analysis  of  the  elements  of  knowledge.  The  passage 
in  which  he  defines  his  relation  to  psychology,  and  to  the  strife 
between  materialism  and  idealism,  is  so  characteristic  that  we 
must  give  it  in  the  author’s  own  words.  lie  describes  his  theory 
as  idealist,  or  rather  reflectionist,  in  philosophy,  but  materialist  in 
science,  including  psychology: — 

The  causes  and  the  genesis  of  this  and  that  individual  conscious  being,  as 
well  as  of  each  and  all  the  states  and  processes  of  his  consciousness,  depend 
upon  matter  in  motion.  And  if  you  tell  me  that  matter  in  motion  is  nothing 
but  sensations  in  coexistence  and  sequence, — I  reply,  that  this  is  an  analysis 
of  the  nature  of  matter,  not  an  account  of  its  genesis  or  history.  The  first 
cause  that  we  can  discover,  anywhere,  is  matter  in  motion  ;  and,  that  we 
can  analyse  this  cause  subjectively,  only  shows  the  truth  of  my  assertion 
that  the  domain  of  genesis,  of  history,  of  science,  is  subordinate  to  the 
larger  domain  of  nature  and  philosophy.  I  do  not  profess  to  assign  the 
prior  condition,  the  substantia  or  cause  or  agent,  of  consciousness  at  large. 
.  .  .  Materialism,  then,  which  is  worthless  as  philosophy,  inasmuch  as  it 
gives  no  account  of  what  matter  and  motion  are,  or  in  what  the  efficiency 
of  physical  causation  consists,  is  the  only  sure  standing  ground  in  science, 
where  the  problem  is,  assuming  these  phenomena  as  given,  to  measure, 
weigh,  and  predict,  their  sequences  and  co-existences. 

Again,  Mr.  Hodgson  admits  time  and  space  as  constant  formal 
elements  in  our  consciousness ;  but  he  does  not  hold  them  to 
belong  to  the  mind  as  distinguished  from  objects.  They  are  not 
imposed  by  the  mind  on  things.  Kant,  by  supposing  the  mind  to 
come  to  the  attack  of  objects,  as  it  were,  with  an  armoury  of 
A priori  forms  ready  made,  was  in  effect  making  the  distinction 
between  subject  and  object  twice  over.  In  the  critical  passages 
which  follow  there  are  some  wholesome  remarks  on  the  artificial 
divisions  of  mental  action  which  have  made  so  much  confusion  in 
philosophy, and  which  Ferrier  somewhere  calls"  faculties  and  that 
sort  of  rubbish.”  Leaving  all  superfluities  aside,  and  reducing 
consciousness  as  far  as  possible  to  its  ultimate  terms,  Mr.  Hodgson 
assigns  as  its  minimum  possibile  a  succession  of  different  feelings — 
a  succession  in  which,  strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  present,  but  a 
“  pas»t  and  future  divided  by  an  indivisible  point  or  instant.”  This 
fixes  time  as  a  formal  element,  not  only  in  our  consciousness,  but 
in  all  consciousness  ;  in  other  words,  in  existence.  Of  course  there 
is  nothing  new  in  the  statement  that  all  consciousness  is  conscious¬ 
ness  of  difference  between  successive  feelings  in  time :  what  is 
peculiar  to  Mr.  Hodgson  is  the  manner  in  which  he  develops  it. 
Space  and  time  in  their  general  indeterminate  character,  as 
“  metaphysical  elements  of  consciousness,”  are  carefully  distin¬ 
guished  from  their  later  and  specialized  determinations,  the  figured 
space  and  discrete  time  with  which  science  has  to  do,  which  are 
entia  imaginaria,  and,  in  a  manner,  physical  objects.  Mr.  Hodgson 
applies  his  view  of  the  formal  elements  of  consciousness  to  explain 
the  nature  of  memory  and  association.  This  discussion  is  a  good 
example  of  his  method,  but  we  have  not  space  to  follow  him 
into  it. 

In  the  analysis  of  perception  and  conception  the  important  point 
is  made  that  the  formal  elements  belong  to  the  concept  as  much  as 
to  the  percept.  The  house  of  imagination  is  built  of  the  same 
materials  and  grounded  on  the  same  earth  as  the  house  of  sense. 
If  we  conceive  a  thing  seen  or  felt,  we  conceive  it  in  space ;  if  we 
conceive  any  change  or  motion  in  it,  we  conceive  an  event  happen¬ 
ing  in  time.  This  again  is  a  simple  consideration,  but  necessary 
to  be  dwelt  upon  to  clear  the  mind  of  loose  talk  and  false 
transcendentalism.  Before  we  go  on  to  the  specific  treatment  of 
logic  there  is  an  historical  sketch  of  the  Realist  controversy,  in 
which  Mr.  Hodgson  shows  his  breadth  of  knowledge  and  appre¬ 
ciation  by  finding  some  good  words  to  say  for  the  Schoolmen.  His 
view  of  Formal  Logic  on  the  merits  is  that  its  real  significance 
has  hitherto  been  obscured  by  the  presumption  that  predication 
presupposes  classification.  The  modern  logician  takes  “  the  rose 
is  red  ”  as  equivalent  to  “  the  rose  belongs  to  the  class  of  red 
things.”  But  this  is  the  developed  meaning  of  the  proposition,  not 
the  original  one.  We  should  be  disposed  to  call  it  the  social 
meaning,  for  this  reason — considered  in  itself  and  with  reference  to 
the  affirming  subject  alone,  the  proposition  is  a  simple  judgment 
and  does  not  assume  anything  to  be  known  about  a  class.  But 
the  use  of  propositions  in  life  is  to  give  information  to  other 
people,  and  there  the  class-meaning  comes  in.  If  I  say  to  a  man 
who  has  never  seen  a  rose,  “  The  rose  is  red,”  this  is  equivalent  to 
saying,  “  There  is  a  group  of  perceptions  called  rose ;  one  of  its 
constituents  is  a  perception  you  are  familiar  with  in  other  objects 
as  red."  This  is  the  usual,  but  not  the  only  way  in  which  we  can 
bring  in  the  class-meaning.  For  we  may  say  “  the  rose  is  red”  to 
a  man  who  knows  a  rose  when  he  sees  it,  but  does  not  know 
English,  meaning,  “  Red  is  the  name  of  the  colour-perception  which 
you  know  in  the  rose.  Now  you  will  be  able  to  describe  that  per¬ 
ception,  in  whatever  group  it  may  occur,  to  all  English-speaking 
people.”  Either  way  the  real  value  of  the  predicate  as  a  named 
concept  is  that  it  is  a  common  possession  of  mankind.  With  his 
view  of  the  predicate,  Mr.  Hodgson  consistently  holds  that  the 
modern  device  of  quantifying  the  predicate  is  a  complete  mistake, 
and  that,  on  the  contrary  (for  the  purposes  of  analytical  explana¬ 
tion  at  any  rate)  the  subject  ought  to  be  dequantijied.  If  this  is 
done,  the  syllogism  can  be  treated  as  “  a  process  of  reasoning  by 
unquantified  propositions,”  and  the  substance  of  what  it  expresses 
is  “  the  combining  two  severally  observed  facts.”  Thus  syllogism 
is  restored  to  its  proper  place  as  the  general  form  of  inference,  of 
which  induction  and  deduction  are  both  species. 

The  proposed  restoration  can  doubtless  be  effected  only  at  the 
cost  of  abandoning  the  vain-glory  of  universal  propositions.  Here 
is  Mr.  Hodgson’s  instance  of  an  inductive  syllogism : — 

This  piece  of  Iceland  spar  has  double  refraction  (13  is  A) 

This  piece  of  Iceland  spar  is  a  crystal  (13  is  C) 

Therefore  this  crystal  has  double  refraction  (.:.  C  is  A) 


This  gives  the  making  of  two  observations  and  the  result  of  com¬ 
bining  them,  though  the  result  is  only  a  particular  proposition 
about  an  individual  piece  of  crystal.  As  for  the  deductive  syl¬ 
logism,  it  is,  in  the  common  form,  as  J.  S.  Mill  says,  a  petitio 
principii.  “  All  men  are  mortal,  Socrates  is  a  man,  therefore 
Socrates  is  mortal.”  If  you  know  that  all  men  are  mortal  you 
already  know  that  Socrates  is  mortal.  But  let  us  dequantify  it 
thus,  replacing  the  general  terms  by  their  intension : — “  To  be 
rational  and  corruptible  is  sooner  or  later  to  cease  to  live  ;  Socrates 
is  rational  and  corruptible,  therefore  Socrates  sooner  or  later  will 
cease  to  live.”  This  does  not  wholly  dispose  of  the  difficulty,  but 
it  shifts  it  to  the  right  place.  It  shows  that  the  real  point  con¬ 
sists  in  finding  out  that  “  Socrates  is  rational  and  corruptible”; 
and  thus  we  get  the  practical  value  of  deduction  in  its  true  light. 
Serpents  bite,  ropes  may  be  safely  trodden  on  ;  is  this  coiled  thing 
in  the  path  a  rope  or  a  serpent  ?  There  occurs  to  us,  however,  a 
qualification  which  may  be  of  some  moment.  Mr.  Hodgson  speaks 
of  particular  observations  and  propositions  ;  but  no  observation  or 
proposition  is  really  particular.  Sense  aud  language  are  such 
rough  instruments  that  we  can  neither  perceive  nor  predicate 
without  generalizing.  And  as  regards  language  this  is  most 
chiefly  the  case  in  that  early  period  of  education,  both  for  the  race 
and  for  the  individual,  in  which  the  formation  of  concepts  and 
judgments  is  most  active;  in  plainer  terms,  when  we  are  learning 
to  observe  and  reason. 

We  have  so  far  tried  to  set  forth  Mr.  Shadwortli  Hodgson’s  line 
of  thought  with  no  more  addition  of  our  own  than  seemed  needful 
to  bring  out  the  main  points  in  a  short  compass.  In  dealing  with 
work  of  this  merit  and  importance  we  hold  fair  exposition  to  be  the 
first  duty,  criticism  only  the  second.  Various  questions  arise  on 
Mr.  Hodgson’s  method  and  results  which  call  for  examination  ;  a 
full  examination  we  cannot  hope  to  give  to  them,  but  we  shall  say 
a  few  words  on  them  when  we  proceed  to  the  author’s  application 
of  his  metaphysical  and  logical  principles  to  the  more  definite 
problems  of  philosophy. 


JOHNSON’S  NORMANS  IN  EUROPE.* 

IT  was  a  good  idea  to  include  in  the  “  Epochs  of  History  ”  series 
a  volume  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  Normans.  Under 
various  names — sometimes  under  the  vague  appellations  of 
“  pagans  ”  or  “  pirates,”  sometimes  under  the  more  precise  designa¬ 
tions  of  Danes,  Northmen,  Normans — the  Scandinavian  adventurers 
enter  largely  into  the  history  of  the  British  Isles,  of  Gaul,  and  of 
Italy,  and  their  deeds,  treated  in  an  episodical  and  fragmentary 
manner,  are  familiar  to  every  child  who  has  learned  aught  of  his- 
tory.  But  it  is  not  often  that  “  the  Scandinavian  Exodus,”  as  Mr. 
J ohnson  terms  it,  is  treated  as  a  whole.  In  the  usual  elementary 
histories  of  England  or  of  France,  the  Danes  or  Northmen  appear 
periodically,  like  pestilence  or  famine,  and  the  young  student  is 
probably  content  to  suppose  that  their  sole  motive  lor  coming  was 
what  our  American  brethren  expressively  style  “  pure  cussedness.” 
Beyond  Scandinavia  itself,  no  state  with  a  h isterry  sufficiently  dis¬ 
tinct  to  be  treated  as  a  separate  subject  preserves  their  name. 
Normandy  merges  in  France,  and  after  the  Revolution  its  very 
name  vanishes,  at  least  officially,  from  the  earth.  The  Danish 
settlement  has  had,  no  doubt,  abiding  effects  upon  the  North  of 
England,  but  these  lie  below  the  surface.  No  local  nomenclature 
preserves  the  memory  of  the  “Denalagu  ” — the  name  is  one  known 
only  to  antiquaries.  Few  people  have  had  a  larger  part  in  mould¬ 
ing  Europe  than  the  Scandinavians,  and  few  have  left  so  little  ex¬ 
ternal  evidence  of  their  presence  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own 
home. 

Hence  a  small  and  handy  volume  which  gives  a  connected 
account  of  the  work  of  the  Scandinavian  rovers  cannot,  if  written 
with  fair  skill  and  ability,  fail  to  be  useful;  and  Mr.  Johnson  has 
in  the  main  performed  his  task  well.  As  he  himself  virtually 
owns  in  the  preface,  his  work  hardly  fulfils  the  promise  of  its  title, 
being  in  fact  rather  a  history  of  the  Normans  considered  in  their 
relation  to  the  Conquest  of  England  than  of  the  Normans  in  Europe 
at  large.  Want  of  space  has  obliged  the  author  to  content  him¬ 
self  “  with  the  briefest  sketch  of  those  settlements  which  do  not 
intimately  affect  that  event" — the  conquest  of  England  to  wit — 
and,  as  he  especially  deplores,  to  cut  short  the  history  of  the 
Norman  settlement  in  Italy,  “  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all, 
and  one  which  requires  the  more  attention,  because  it  has  not  been 
adequately  treated  of  by  any  English  writer.”  But  it  is  useless 
quarrelling  with  limitations  which  are  imposed  by  the  present  rage 
for  little  books,  and,  after  all,  it  does  not  so  much  matter  what  is 
left  out  so  long  as  what  is  put  in  is  good.  Mr.  Johnson’s  book  will 
not  take  rank  with  thebestof  the  preceding  “  Epoch  ’’volumes,  such, 
for  example,  as  the  Early  Plantagenets,  which  was  in  fact  an 
original  work  ;  but  it  is  np  to  the  general  level  of  the  series — that 
is  to  say,  it  is  a  useful  epitome  of  the  accepted  modern  authorities 
on  the  subject — and  it  has  in  addition  the  merit  of  being  read¬ 
able.  The  opening  chapters,  in  which  he  deals  with  the  poetic 
mythology  of  the  North,  and  describes  the  character  and  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Northmen — their  dress,  their  arms,  their  long  galleys 
with  their  dragon-headed  prows  and  gaily  striped  sails— are  sure  to 
interest  young  readers.  We  commend  to  the  attention  of  Miss 
Gobbe  and  others  who  deplore  the  follies  of  modern  female 
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attire  the  fact  that,  according  to  Mr.  Johnson,  the  wives  and 
mothers  of  the  Vikings  wore  decidedly  short  skirts ;  indeed, 
“  dressed  much  as  the  men.'’  When  we  remember  that  in 
Gaul,  which  was  ravaged  over  and  over  again  by  the  Scandi¬ 
navians,  the  women  arrayed  themselves  in  clinging,  trailing 
garments  such  as  are  worn  by  saints  in  painted  windows, 
we  feel  that  here  is  an  admirable  text  for  any  strong-minded  lady 
who  wishes  to  make  out  a  connexion  between  long  skirts  and 
national  degeneracy.  Mr.  Johnson  duly  distinguishes  between  the 
first  Scandinavian  incursions,  which  were  mere  marauding  expedi¬ 
tions,  and  the  later  ones,  which  were  definite  attempts  to  form 
settlements.  The  earlier  rovers  were  simply  pirates ;  while  the 
men  who  in  the  ninth  century  took  to  the  seas  rather  than  live 
under  the  harsh  rule  of  Harold  the  Fair-Haired  and  his  brother 
kings  in  Scandinavia  were  a  rough  sort  of  colonists,  seeking  a 
new  home  in  place  of  that  which  they  had  abandoned  in  dis¬ 
gust:— 

The  pirates  sailed  the  seas,  pounced  down  upon  any  defenceless  point, 
harried,  sacked,  and  burnt  the  place,  and  were  off  again  before  any  resist¬ 
ance  could  be  organised.  They  had  no  idea  of  forming  anv  definite  settle¬ 
ment,  and  ravaged  the  territories  of  friend  and  foe  alike.  'But  now  all  this 
changes.  The  idea  of  definite  settlement  becomes  apparent.  The  expedi¬ 
tions  are  joined,  as  we  have  seen,  by  a  different  class— proprietors  robbed  of 
their  land  and  rights  (as  they,  no  doubt,  deemed  them),  men  to  whom 
plunder  for  plundering’s  sake  was  distasteful,  and  who  were  anxious  to  find 
a  peaceable  home  elsewhere— these  are  the  class  of  men  who  now  take  the 
lead,  and  organise  the  hitherto  aimless  ravages  of  their  countrymen. 

The  worst  result  of  the  aspirations  of  our  modern  teachers  of 
youth  to  be  something  more  than  mere  narrators,  and  to  treat  his¬ 
tory  in  the  scientific  manner,  is  that  they  are  apt  to  fall  into  the 
use  of  a  vile  political  jargon,  only  to  be  tolerated  in  the  mouths  or 
from  the  pens  of  diplomatists  or  of  penny-a-liners.  Thus  Mr. 
Johnson  writes:- — “In  England,  the  Danish  inroads  beginning 
about  the  year  787,  had  assumed  their  second  phase  about  the  year 
855,  and  destroyed  the  nascent  unity  of  the  kingdom  then  parti¬ 
ally  attained  by  Egbert,  King  of  the  West-Saxons.”  Without 
entering  into  the  question  whether  to  assume  a  phase  is  good 
English,  and  whether  in  strict  grammar  it  was  the  unity  or 
the  kingdom  which  Egbert  attained,  we  may  at  least  sav  "that 
this  is  not  an  easy  sentence  to  understand.  Elsewhere  we 
note  some  grammatical  carelessness.  “With  the  conquest  of 
England  the  Norman  power  reached  its  zenith.  They  had 
now  succeeded  to  the  fairest  possession  of  their  forefathers, 
the  Northmen.  .  .  .  The  Norman  name  was  now  known 
to  the  whole  of  Europe ;  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  had 
long  acknowledged  their  influence.”  And,  again,  “  The  Duke  of 
Normandy  had  become  too  powerful.  Master  of  a  rich  and  fertile 
country  running  from  the  County  of  Ponthieu  to  the  confines  of 
Brittany,  and  from  the  sea  to  the  very  gates  of  Paris,  they  held  the 
keys  of  royal  France.”  Nor  can  we  tolerate  in  a  grave  political 

disquisition  the  introduction  of  such  a  piece  of  slang  as  this: _ 

“  The  dukes,  counts,  and  barons  .  .  .  became  the*  lords  of  the 

land  over  which  they  ruled,  and  by  virtue  of  their  position  as 
owners  of  the  laud  enjoyed  rights  of  jurisdiction  over  their  vassals. 
The  kings  folloived  suit.”  The  chances  are  that  the  reader,  not 
prepared  for  so  sudden  a  transition  of  thought  from  the  feudal 
system  to  the  laws  of  whist,  will  take  this  to  be  some  technical 
feudal  term  analogous  to  doing  “  suit  and  service.”  The  statement 
at  p.  235  that  “the  abbots  and  friars  sat  [in  the  National  Council] 
in  virtue  ot  their  holding  a  barony, 7  is  of  course  a  misprint  for 
“  abbots  and  priors.”  We  may  also  note  that  the  name  of  Kino- 
Harold's  wife  was  not  “Edith”  (Eadgvth),  but  EakWth— 
the  “  Aldwyth  ”  of  Mr.  Tennyson’s  play.'  The  un-Eno-fish 
character  of  the  government  of  Henry  I.  is  somewhat  over¬ 
stated,  though  here  Mr.  Johnson  may  plead  that  he  has  con¬ 
temporary  authority  for  his  assertions.  “Henry,”  he  says,  “in 
spite  of  the  support  given  him  by  the  English,  was  at 
heart  a  foreigner.  No  Englishman  found  a  place  amongst  his 
ministers.  No  Englishman  found  preferment  in  the  Church.” 
This  last  statement  is  of  course  derived  from  Eadmer  ;  but 
even  when  made  by  contemporaries,  general  assertions  are  seldom 
literally  accurate.  Henry's  preference  for  foreign  ecclesiastics 
—not  merely  for  men  .  of  Norman  descent  over  thorough-bred 
Englishmen,  but  for  natives  of  the  Continent  over  men  of  insular 
birth— was  quite  strong  enough  to  justify  in  the  main  Eadmer’s 
complaints  ;  but  two  exceptions  to  the  general  exclusion  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen  can  be  cited.  These  are  Waltheof,  son  of  Gospatric— a 
man,  as  Orderic  remarks,  “  de  nobili  Anglorum  prosapia  who 
was  appointed  Abbot  of  Crowland  in  1120,  and  yEthelwulf 
appointed  Bishop  of  Carlisle  in  1133,  whose  name  may  be  taken  as 
proof  ot  his  English  birth.  As  to  Henry's  ministers  the  case  is 
less  dear ;  but  in  the  list  of  men  “  de  ignobili  stirpe,”  whom 
according  to  Orderic,  the  King  raised  out  of  the  dust,  and  exalted 
.  ®uP®f  con3ules  et  illustres  oppidanos,”  there  appears  one 
Guillegnp  ”  or  Willegrip,  whom  Professor  Stubbs  considers  to 
have  been  an  Englishman.  We  think  that  Mr.  Johnson  has 
given  too  much  weight  to  the  suspicion  that  the  yEthelino- 
Eadward  met  with  foul  play  from  Harold.  “  His  death  ” 
says  the  author,  “  lamented  by  the  English  chroniclers  as  a 
national  loss,  is  by  calumny  laid  by  them  to  the  door  of  Harold 
as  that  of  the  aEtheling  Alfred  had  been  attributed  to  Godwine.’ 

Ao  doubt  Harold  was  the  chief  gainer  by  his  death.  But  this  alone 
cannot  be  considered  sufficient  to  establish  his  guilt,  and  Harold 
certamly  was  never  accused  of  it  during  his  life.”  Nor,  we  may 
add  till  eight  centuries  after  his  death.  We  believe  that  the 
chronicler  who  started  the  notion  was  Sir  Francis  Pal- 
grave.  A  mere  speculation  of  this  kind  seems  hardly  | 


worthy  of  mention  in  a  school-book.  The  case  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  charge  against  William  the 
Conqueror  of  having  poisoned  Walter  of  Mantes,  or  against  Robert 
the  Magnificent  of  having  in  like  manner  made  away  with  his  elder 
brother..  True  or  false,  these  accusations  were  whispered  in  or 
near  their  own  day.  Mr.  Johnson  pauses  to  comment  on  the  in¬ 
appropriate  surname  of  “  The  Devil,”  which  legend,  opera,  and’ 
modern  historians  have  fixed  upon  Duke  Robert  the  Magnificent — 
inappropriate,  because  Robert,  in  his  own  time  and  among  his  own 
people,  appears  to  have  borne  an  unusually  good  character,  as  dukes 
and  princes  then  went.  The  bare  suspicion  of  having  poisoned  hia 
brother,,  which  is  the  only  crime  alleged  against  him,  would 
hardly  in  the  eleventh  century  be  enough  to  brand  a  man 
with  a  name  implying  superhuman  wickedness.  Mr.  Johnson 
offers  a  hesitating  suggestion  that  the  scorn  and  hatred  felt  for 
Robert’s  young  son  and  successor  may  have  been  reflected  back  upon 
the  father,  and  have  expressed  itself  in  this  traditional  appellation  f 
but  he.does  not  notice  the  far  more  probable  theory  that  the  name 
arose  simply  in  a  confusion  between  the  historic  Duke  Robert  and 
a  legendary  Robert-le-Diable,  the  hero  of  some  popular  tale,  as  if 
—to  borrow  an  illustration  from  Sir  George  Cox— the  deeds  of 
Arthur  the  British  King  should  be  attributed  to  Arthur  Duke  of 
Wellington.  We  think  that  it  is  possible  to  see  where  the  confu¬ 
sion. might  have  begun.  The  legendary  Robert-le-Diable  is  a  kind 
of  Sintram,  .the  unconscious  victim  of  parental  impiety.  Devoted 
before  his  birth  to  Satan,  from  his  youth  up  he  perpetrates  acts  of 
motiveless  wickedness  from  which  his  better  nature  at  last  recoils. 
Like  Sintram,  he  makes  a  violent  effort  to  shake  off  the  curse  which  is 
dragging  him  to  perdition  ;  and,  by  dint  of  pilgrimage  and  penance, 
he  succeeds  in  dying  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.  At  first  sight,  he  ha3 
nothing  in  common  with  his  historic  namesake,  who — setting  aside 
the  unproven  charge  of  fratricide — was  neveramanof  blood,  whereas 
the  legendary  hero  is  mainly  distinguished  by  strong  homicidal 
tendencies.  But  the  connecting  link  may,  we  think,  be  found  in 
the  real  Robert’s  sudden  fit  of  penitence  for  unspecified  sins,  and 
his  consequent  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  undertaken  in  the  teeth  of 
all  advice  and  remonstrance.  The  very  unaccountableness  and 
impolicy  of  the  act  would  suggest  the  thought  that  the  Duke 
must,  be  goaded  by  remorse  for  some  unusually  heinous  offence. 
It  evidently  strengthened  the  suspicion  that  he  was  guilty  of  his 
brothers  death;  and,  if  we  suppose  that  tales  were  already 
current  of.  a  Robert-le-Diable  who  had  committed  terrible  crimes, 
who  had  signally  repented,  and  had  earned  his  pardon  by  pilgrim¬ 
age  and  penance,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  in  a  few  generations 
the  name  and  the  fame  of  the  savage  hero  of  popular  romance 
might  attach  themselves  to  the  impulsive  and  generous  Robert  the 
Magnificent. 

We  may  conclude  by  quoting  Mr.  Johnson’s  summing-up  of 
the  political  services  rendered  by  the  Scandinavians  to  Europe: — 

Wheiever  they  went  they  had  shown  themselves  great  warriors,  founders 
organizers,  and  administrators.  With  extraordinary  powers  of  adapting 
themselves  to  outward  and  altered  circumstances,  they  had,  while  adopting 
the  systems  of  their  conquered  subjects,  developed  them,  added  to  them, 
and  perfected  them.  Io  them  France  owes  the  establishment  of  her 
national  kings,  nav  almost  her  very  existence  as  the  kingdom  of  France- 
southern  Italy  a  dynasty  under  which  she  enjoyed  a  prosperity  denied  her 
smee  ;  Russia  a  long  line  of  powerful  and  clever  princes;  Iceland  a  free 
republic  ;  England  a  stern  and  harsh  schooling  indeed,  but  a  useful  one— 
stern  law,  the  suppression  of  anarchy,  the  establishment  of  order  and 
excellent  administration — all  essential  preliminaries  of  true  progress. 

In  the  case  of  England  it  is  rather  to  individual  Norman  kin°-s 
than  to  the  Normans  generally  that  gratitude  is  due.  A  Norman 
baron,  left  to  himself,  was  more  apt  to  promote  than  to  suppress 
anarchy.  That  the  Conqueror  and  his  sou  Henry  did  °-0od 
service  in  educating  this  country  for  political  life  we  fully  admit  • 
that  they  taught  the  English  much  after  the  fashion  in  which 
Gideon  “taught  the  men  of  Succoth  ”— with  thorns  and  briars— 
Mr.  Johnson,  even  in  his  panegyric  of  the  Normans,  does  not 
deny. 


DE  ROSSI’S  ROMA  SOTTERRANEA  CRISTIANA.* 

A  FTER  the  long  interval  of  nine  years,  the  Commendatore 
-tA.  De  Rossi  has  published  the  third  and  last  volume  of  the  first 
series  of  his  magnificent  work  on  the  Christian  Catacombs  of 
Rome.  \\  e  noticed  the  second  volume — which  has  long  since 
been  out  of  print— a  few  months  after  its  appearance,  in  September 
1S69  ;  and  we  wish  that  we  had  been  able  to  do  earlier  justice  to 
the  present  further  instalment  of  this  most  valuable  contribution 
towards  our  knowledge  of  the  primitive  Christian  antiquities  of 
the  Imperial  city. 

.  The  volume  before  us  completes  the  full  description  and  illustra¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  more  important  later  adjuncts  of  the  great 
Cemetery  of  Callixtus  between  the  Via  Appia  and  the  Via 
Ardeatina,  and  also  contains  the  account  of  the  discovery  and 
thorough  exploration  of  the  Cemetery  of  Generosa,  at  the  fifth 
milestone  of  the  Via  Portuensis,  near  the  Sacred  Wood  of  the 
Fratres  Arvales.  The  author  holds  out  hopes  of  further  publica¬ 
tions,  uniform  with  and  supplemental  to  the  present  work,  if  his 
health  and  means  and  the  political  and  religious  circumstances  of 
the  times  shall  permit  new  explorations  and  discoveries.  In 
particular  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  illustrate  the  Cemetery  of 
Domitilla,  which  is  one  that  reaches  to  the  antiquity  of  the 

*  La  Roma  Sotterranea  Cristiana.  Deseritta  ed  illustrata  dal  Comm 
tx.  B.  De  Rossi,  pubblicata  per  ordine  della  Santita  di  N.S.  Papa  Pio  Nono’ 
Tomo  III.  Roma.  1877. 
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apostolic  age,  that  of  Prcetextatus,  and.  the  cemeteries  of  the 
Salarian  and  Nomentan  Ways.  Meanwhile  he  strongly  advises  all 
■who  feel  an  interest  in  the  Christian  antiquities  of  Rome  to 
become  subscribers  to  his  serial  Sullettino  dell'  Archcologia  Cris- 
tiana,  in  which  all  fresh  discoveries  in  the  catacombs,  and  in 
fact  all  additions  to  the  sum  of  knowledge  on  the  whole  subject,  | 
are  from  time  to  time  put  on  record.  .  _  1 

Our  best  plan  perhaps  in  making-  our  readers  acquainted  with 
the  contents  of  the  volume  now  before  us  is  to  follow  the  author 
in  his  successive  chapters.  He  begins  with  a  monograph  on  the 
Cemetery  of  St.  Soteris.  This  virgin  saint,  a  martyr  in  the 
Diocletian  persecution  in  the  year  304,  was  reckoned  by  St. 
Ambrose  as  the  greatest  glory  of  the  illustrious  Roman  house  from 
which  he  was  descended.  "The  catacombs  which  bear  her  name  lie  to 
the  west  of  the  Cemetery  of  St.  Callixtus  and  those  Crypt®  Lucinse 
which  Signor  De  Rossi  so  fully  described  in  his  second  volume. 
The  identification  of  this  St.  Soteris  and  the  establishment  of  her 
date  from  the  perplexing  varieties  of  the  old  martyrologies  and 
Acta  of  the  Roman  Church  seem  to  us  very  satisfactorily  accom¬ 
plished.  We  may  note  in  passing  that  Signor  De  Rossi  claims,  and 
we  think  reasonably,  the  highest  value  for  the  authenticity  and 
veracity  of  these  primitive  records.  He  expresses  surprise .  that 
no  competent  scholar  has  yet  devoted  himself  to  the  critical 
examination  of  documents  which  enshrine  so  much  of  the  history 
and  sentiment  of  the  ages  of  persecution  of  the  Christian  Church. 
In  particular  he  commends  this  task,  in  his  preface,  to  Professor 
Hermann  Usener  of  Bonn,  who  is  said  to  have  lately  edited  tire 
Greek  text  of  the  Acts  of  St.  Timothy  of  Ephesus,  the  disciple  of 
St.  Paul — a  publication  which  has  never  reached  us. 

Where  was  this  St.  Soteris  buried,  after  whose  name  was  called 
the  western  part  of  that  vast  subterranean  labyrinth  which  is 
known  generally  as  the  Cemetery  of  Callixtus  ?  By  means  of  an 
ingenious  argument,  founded  in  part  on  the  obvious  traces  of  an 
enlargement— as  if  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  crowds  of  devo¬ 
tees — of  the  steps  and  corridor  which  lead  to  a  particular  small 
apsidal  chapel,  Signor  De  Rossi  concludes  that  the  body  of  the  virgin 
martyr  was  first  buried  in  a  sarcophagus  deposited  in  this  rude 
shrine,  and  afterwards  removed  to  the  Basilica  of  St.  Soteris,  a 
tri-apsidal  church  built  over  the  catacombs  in  the  open  air,  and 
of  which  some  notable  ruins  still  remain.  In  the  investigation  of 
this  and  other  like  difficulties  the  interesting  itineraries  of  the 
catacombs  made  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  (one  of  which 
is  inserted  in  the  history  of  William  of  Malmesbury)  have 
been  of  the  highest  practical  value.  Such  is  the  acumen  gained 
by  long  study  of  the  catacombs  that  an  experienced  observer 
such  as  our  present  author  is  able  to  tell  almost  at  a  glance  at  what 
successive  periods  the  infinite  ramifications  of  the  sepulchral 
chambers  and  passages  were  excavated.  Thus  he  finds  that  the 
first  region  of  the  Cemetery  of  St.  Soteris  was  an  extension  of  that 
part  of  the  Cemetery  of  'St.  Callixtus  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
St.  Eusebius.  The  latter  region  seems  to  have  been  fully  honey¬ 
combed  with  vaults  by  the  first  years  of  the  fourth  century.  The 
body  of  Pope  Eusebius,  brought  from  Sicily,  was  deposited  there 
in  the  year  31 1.  The  extension,  then,  of  the  Cemetery  of  St. 
Soteris  began  at  the  end  of  the  third  century.  And  this  is  con- 
filmed  by  certain  dated  inscriptions  found  therein — one  referring 
to  Pope  "Marcellinus,  who  died  in  303,  and  another  engraved  in 
the  year  300. 

We  now  come  to  the  minute  description  and  illustration  of  the 
several  Cubicula  and  Arcosolia  discovered  in  this  part  of  the  cata¬ 
combs.  First  comes  the  Double  Cubicle  of  Severus,  who  was 
deacon  to  Pope  Marcellinus.  This  is  illustrated  with  plan  and 
sections.  The  most  singular  feature  in  it  is  the  perforated  marble 
cancellation  which  guards  the  Arcosolium  or  arched  recess  in 
which  the  body  of  Severus  was  laid.  This  marble  screen  had 
been  originally  used  for  a  Pagan  tomb,  and  the  defaced  inscription 
beginning  with  Diis  Manibus  can  be  partly  deciphered.  But 
on  the  reversed  side  is  the  Christian  epigraph,  of  which  we  quote 
the  first  five  lines: — 

Cubiculum  duplex  cum  arcosoliis  et  lu(m)inare 
Jussu  p(a)p(;e)  sui  Marcellini  diaconus  isle 
Severus  fecit  mansionem  in  pace  quietam 
Sibi  suisque  memor  quo  membra  dulcia  somno 
Per  longum  tempus  factori  et  judici  servet. 

The  verses  are  not  much  better,  either  in  prosody  or  sense,  than 
the  doggerel  that  may  be  seen  on  many  a  tombstone  in  our  own 
churchyards.  The  date  of  this  inscription  is  incontestably  fixed  as 
before  303.  This  double  cubiculum  was  a  family  tomb,  to  which 
another  chamber  was  afterwards  added.  The  inscription  goes  on 
to  say  that  the  first  person  here  buried  was  a  girl  of  twelve  years 
old  named  Severa,  presumably  the  daughter  of  the  deacon  Severus. 
The  next  cubiculum  illustrated  is  that  which  goes  by  the  name  Dei 
Cinque  Santi— so-called  from  the  beautiful  fresco  of  five  figures, 
represented  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  which  still  remains  in  a 
marvellously  perfect  condition  above  the  principal  Arcosolium. 
Two  coloured  lithographs,  one  of  them  giving  the  bust  of  Dionysas 
on  a  large  scale,  reproduce  the  tints  as  well  as  the  forms  of  the 
originals.  The  figures,  three  of  which  are  women  (Dionysas, 
Heliodora,  and  Zoe)  and  two  men  (Nemesius  and  Procopius)  are  of 
the  deepest  interest,  not  only  in  respect  ot  their  costume,  which  is 
that  of  people  of  rank,  but  for  the  excellence  of  the  art  used  in 
their  delineation.  The  accessories  of  the  picture,  comprising  gar¬ 
lands  of  roses,  peacocks  (which  symbolize  immortality),  and  birds 
drinking  from  vases,  are  also  in  exquisite  taste.  Ot  course  it  is 
implied  that  the  five  personages  are  in  Paradise.  It  is  suggested 
that  they  may  be  martyrs  who  were  slain  about  288,  as  there  is 


historical  evidence  of  the  martyrdom  of  one  Zoe,  wife  of  Nico- 
stratus,  chief  secretary  of  the  Prefect  of  Rome,  in  that  year.  The 
next  crypt  described  is  that  of  Patricius,  which  is  remarkable  for 
some  graffiti,  inscriptions  scratched — many  of  them  in  cursive  cha¬ 
racters — on  the  still  fresh  plaster  of  the  original  walls  by  contem¬ 
porary  visitors  or  worshippers.  Some  of  these  are  easily  deciphered, 
but  others  wholly  defy  explanation.  Among  the  most  puzzling 
is  the  following.  There  are  two  inscriptions,  one  A  AAV  VVQPPP, 
and  the  other,  as  if  in  correction  of  the  former,  written  below  it, 
as  thus,  AAAVVVIQPPP.  The  experts  seem  to  think  that  the 
letters  A  V  thrice  repeated  in  this  fashion  might  mean  tribus 
Augustis.  But  then,  how  could  this  be  connected  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  letters  ?  Signor  De  Rossi  himself  suggests  Tres  anim.ee  virgines 
quiescunt  in  pace.  But  he  is  not  satisfied  with  his  interpretation, 
and  leaves  it  ad  ingegni  pin  sagaci  e  piu  felici  than  his  own.  In 
these  days  of  double  acrostics  some  of  our  readers  may  find  this 
enigma  of  the  Diocletian  age  more  worthy  of  their  skill  than 
those  unutterably  foolish  puzzles  of  our  modern  newspapers. 

It  is  in  one  of  the  corridors  of  this  Cemetery  ot  St.  Soteris 
that  is  found  the  well-known  Arcosolio  della  Madonna  which  has 
been  so  often  drawn  and  described.  De  Rossi  gives  an  excellent 
coloured  representation  of  its  frescoes.  This  monument  was 
originally  a  plain,  semi-circular,  recessed  arch,  plastered  and 
painted  throughout.  Now  the  loculi,  or  tombs,  both  those  of  the 
first  and  of  later  interments,  have  all  been  rilled,  and  remain 
empty  and  uncovered.  But  the  frescoes  that  remain,  especially  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  arch  surmounting  the  recess,  are  of  the 
highest  interest  and  value.  They  consist  of  three  subjects,  in 
quadrilateral  borders,  separated  by  a  rich  floral  pattern.  The 
middle  group  represents  Our  Lord  as  the  Good  Shepherd,  with 
two  sheep  at  the  feet,  and  the  lost  sheep  on  his  shoulders.  On 
one  side,  the  subject,  though  much  defaced,  seems  to  depict  Our 
Saviour  with  the  woman  of  Samaria  at  the  well.  On  the.  other 
side,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  seated  with  the  infant  Christ  in  her 
arms,  receives  the  three  Magi,  who  bring  their  offerings.  Ihese 
are  invaluable  relics  of  the  earliest  Christian  pictorial  art.  The 
style  of  the  drawing  plainly  shows  that  these  frescoes  belong 
to  the  third  century,  while  the  old  classical  art  still  retained 
a  certain  freedom  and  grace  of  form.  In  the  following  cen¬ 
tury  a  stiffness  and  hardness  of  outline  began  to  show  incon¬ 
testably  the  influence  of  Byzantine  style.  An  even  earlier 
date  may  perhaps  be  assigned  to  the  decorations  of  the  crypt 
clelle  Pecorelle  in  this  same  catacomb.  Here  the  subjects 
are  the  Good  Shepherd,  with  two  Apostles,  who  are  bap¬ 
tizing  sheep  ;  Moses  loosing  his  shoes  at  the  Burning  Bush ;  Moses 
striking  the  Rock;  and  Our  Lord  multiplying  the  loaves 
and  fishes.  This  crypt,  or  rather  aggregation  of  three  crypts, 
was  plainly  used  for  Divine  worship.  There  seems  to  have  been 
a  cancellation  or  transenna  of  marble  screening  the  innermost  sanc¬ 
tuary,  in  which  was  placed  probably  a  chair  ior  the  bishop  and 
the  altar.  The  light  used  at  the  celebration  has  left  its  traces  in 
the  evident  discoloration  by  smoke  of  the  frescoes  on  one  side. 
The  worshippers  must  have  assembled  in  the  outer  crypts.  The 
material  remains  of  primitive  worship  in  the  catacombs,  are  natu¬ 
rally  not  very  common.  The  stone  chairs  of  the  presiding  clergy¬ 
man  are  sometimes  found  ;  and  the  menses,  on  which  Holy  Com¬ 
munion  was  celebrated,  are  frequent  enough,  as  they  generally 
formed  the  upper  slabs,  under  the  arched  recesses,  of  what  we 
should  call  altar-tombs.  Sometimes,  too,  there  are  niches  for  the 
sacred  vessels,  or  for  the  oil  which  was  largely  used  in  maintaining 
the  perpetually-burning  lamps,  and  occasionally  traces  of  benches 
along  the  walls  for  the  use  of  the  congregation.  This  particular  crypt 
clelle  Pecorelle  never  had  a  lucernarium  to  admit  air  or  light  from 
above.  This  circumstance  conspires  with  others  to  show  its  great 
antiquity.  It  cannot  be  determined  who  was  the  saint  or  martyr 
first  buried  in  this  shrine.  But  the  worship  offered  there  must 
have  been  habitual  before  the  age  of  persecution  was  over,  and 
probably  began  before  the  close  of  the  third  century.  In  other 
quarters  of  this  cemetery  Signor  De  Rossi  has  found  polygonal  or 
hexagonal  crypts,  plainly  of  later  date,  in  each  ot  which  probably 
there  stood  originally  an  isolated  sarcophagus,  no  longer  used  for 
religious  rites.  But  he  throws  out  the  suggestion  that  even  these 
may  have  been  used  for  funeral  banquets  on  occasion  of  visiting 
the  tombs,  or  even  for  repasts  which  seem  to  have  resembled  the 
love-feast,  or  agape,  of  still  more  primitive  times. 

Having  described  the  principal  crypts  of  this  catacomb,  the  author 
proceeds  to  piece  together  and  decipher  as  far  as  possible  the  innu¬ 
merable  fragments  of  lapidary  inscriptions  which  have  come  to 
light  during  his  excavations.  In  this  he  shows  an  extraordinary 
ingenuity,  and  long  practice  has  given  him  an  almost  miraculous 
skill  in  a  task  which,  to  one  who  is  not  an  expert,  seems  quite  be¬ 
yond  possible  accomplishment.  His  greatest  achievement  is  the  re¬ 
storation  of  the  epitaph  of  Pope  Caius,  buried  in  296.  Out  ot  nine 
small  fragments,  many  of  which  do  not  fit  into  cme  another,  he  has 
reconstructed  the  following  inscription,  consisting  of  twenty-five 
letters,  of  which  only  five  are  perlect,  twelve  imperfect,  and  eight 
absent  altogether.  The  epitaph  in  full  runs  thus:  1AIOY  EIIICK 
KAT  II PO  I  KAL  MAION.  It  means  the  Karadecns,  or  clepositto 
(i.e.  burial)  of  Gaius  the  Bishop  on  the  22nd  of  April.  The  year 
of  Pope  Cains  (a.d.  296)  is  known  of  course  from  other  sources. 

The  second  book  is  devoted  to  an  equally  minute  description  of 
the  Arenarium  of  Hippolytus,  and  other  unnamed  regions,  of  the 
Cemetery  of  Callixtus.  Here  we  notice  as  being  of  special  interest 
the  Acts  of  the  Seven  Greek  Martyrs,  a.d.  257,  now  given  in  full 
for  the  first  time.  But  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  indicate  all  the 
remarkable  things  contained  in  these  researches  we  should  have  to 
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transcribe  the  cumbrous  quarto,  in  which  antiquated  form,  to  the 
inconvenience  of  his  readers,  Signor  De  Rossi  has  recorded  his  dis¬ 
coveries  and  speculations. 

We  pass  on  to  the  most  interesting  account  of  the  finding,  after 
three  centuries  of  searching,  of  the  Cemetery  of  Generosa  super 
Philippi.  Se.vtum  Philippi  was  a  spot  on  the  Via  Purtuensis, 
where  the  bodies  of  Simplicius  and  Faustinus,  martyred  in  the 
Diocletian  persecution  in  the  year  303,  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber, 
were  rescued  and  buried  hastily  in  the  sand-pit  of  one  Generosa,  a 
Christian  woman,  by  their  sister  Beatrix  (or  rather  Viatrix),  who 
afterwards  suffered  martyrdom  herself  and  was  buried  with  her 
brothers.  This  catacomb,  which  had  long  been  looked  for  else¬ 
where,  was  accidentally  discovered  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  approached 
from  a  small  ruined  Basilica,  dedicated  to  these  three  martyrs, 
and  built  (it  would  seem)  by  Pope  Dainasus  in  a.d.  382.  As  the 
site  is  that  of  the  Sacred  Wood  of  the  goddess  Dia,  belonging  to 
the  Fratres  Arvales,  the  erection  of  this  church  is  an  interesting- 
sign  of  the  final  extinction  of  the  Pagan  worship  of  the  Field- 
Lares,  which  lasted,  as  is  shown  by  inscriptions,  to  very  nearly 
this  date.  There  is  a  beautiful  chromo-lithograph  of  a  fresco  in 
this  catacomb,  representing  our  Lord  seated  between  the  standing 
figures  of  the  three  martyrs  named  above,  and  a  fourth  called 
Rufinianus,  all  of  them  holding  their  crowns.  This  picture  is 
probably  of  the  seventh  century.  It  is  of  very  high  merit.  The 
cemetery  itself,  being  so  far  from  Rome,  is  of  comparativelv  small 
interest,  having  been  used  evidently  by  the  humble  rural  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  neighbourhood.  But  this  gives  it  a  value  of  its  own. 
It  was  not  in  use  for  very  long,  for  not  more  than  eight  thousand 
persons  seem  to  have  been  buried  in  it.  It  has  now  been  com¬ 
pletely  examined. 

We  propose  to  recur  to  this  volume  and  to  give  some  account  of 
the  Commendatore  De  Rossi's  further  investigations  of  some  of 
the  ancient  above-ground  Roman  cemeteries  in  connexion  with 
the  catacombs  below.  These  have  yielded  a  most  ample  harvest 
of  archteological  facts  and  discoveries. 


THE  ANNALS  OF  TENNIS* 

WE  are  afraid  that  the  labour  and  research  which  Mr.  Julian 
Marshall  has  bestowed  on  the  history  of  the  royal  game  of 
tennis  may  not  meet  with  all  the  appreciation  that  they  deserve. 
A  game  that  requires  such  elaborate  appliances  must  necessarily 
number  but  few  votaries.  In  France,  the  ancient  home  of  tennis, 
the  number  of  courts  is  now  reduced  to  six,  whilst  in  England  there 
are  only  twenty-one,  in  some  of  which  there  is  now  little  or  no 
play,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  circle  of  Mr.  Marshall’s  readers 
will  be  rather  a  restricted  one,  as  it  is  obvious  that  a  work  of  so 
highly  technical  a  character  as  The  Annals  of  Tennis  cannot  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  general  public.  At  the  same  time  we  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  the  enormous  class  of  lawn-tennis  players  who  have  lately 
sprung  into  existence  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  that 
form  of  their  game  which  has  been  perfected  by  the  labour  of  ages 
from  the  rude  beginnings  to  which  they  have  more  or  less  reverted. 
It  is  as  well  in  every  art  to  have  an  ideal.  The  composer  of  music- 
hall  melodies  might  with  advantage  occasionally  chasten  his  taste 
by  attending  a  Monday  Popular  Concert,  whilst  the  humble  painter 
who  decorates  the  pavement  of  London  with  lifelike  portraits  of 
half  a  salmon  and  a  broken  plate  might  learn  at  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery  how  far,  how  very  far,  true  art  is  from  the  vulgar  imitation 
of  nature.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  popular  game  has  already 
profited  more  or  less  by  a  closer  acquaintance  with  its  great  original. 
Already  the  commonplace  method  of  marking  each  stroke  as  one 
has  given  way  to  the  more  refined  practice  of  calling  fifteen,  thirty, 
and  forty,  whilst  an  accomplished  player  may  occasionally  be  heard 
to  strike  terror  into  the  soul  of  his  ignorant  adversary  by  offering 
to  give  him  half-fifteen  and  a  bisque.  If,  besides  this  improved 
nomenclature,  lawn-tennis  players  were  to  learn  something  of  the 
-judgment  and  resource  displayed  by  crack  players  at  the  real  game, 
they  would  undoubtedly  improve  not  only  their  style,  but  also  the 
effectiveness  of  their  play. 

The  origin  of  tennis  is  shrouded  in  mystery.  Of  course  it  is  well 
known  that  various  kinds  of  ball-play  were  popular  amongst  the 
Greeks,  but  how  far  any  of  them  resembled  our  tennis  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  We  can,  however,  trace  back  the  modern  game  with  some 
certainty  to  a  variety  of  the  Italian  “  Pallone  ” — a  game  which 
can  still  be  seen  in  Italy,  and  which  presents  the  essential  feature 
of  a  ball  being  struck  across  a  line  by  two  adverse  parties  drawn 
up  face  to  face.  This,  when  imported  into  France,  became  the 
Long-ue  Paulme — -an  open-air  game  to  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Marshall,  our  lawn-tennis  would  do  well  to  assimilate  itself.  The 
space  required  by  the  LoDgue  Paulme  was  so  great  that  a  variety 
called  the  Courte  Paulme  was  invented  for  playing  in  towns.  It 
is  to  this  enforced  restriction  between  walls  that  we  owe  all  the 
modem  refinements  of  the  game.  It  is  curious  that  it  is  from  the 
Courte  Paulme  that  we  derive  our  “  court,”  the  place  in  which 
tennis  is  played ;  while  the  French  always  "tall  it  a  “jeu.”  The 
use  of  walls  was  ODe  great  step  in  the  development  of  the  game. 
Another  was  the  invention  of  the  racket,  which  appears  to  have  had 
its  origin  in  this  way.  The  ball  was  originally  struck  simply  with 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  a  practice  which  is  still  commemorated  by 
the  French  name  “  La  Paume.”  The  Italians  soon  began  to  use 
a  glove  for  protecting  the  hand,  as  in  the  English  game  of  fives. 
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Then  someingenious  person  conceived  the  brilliant  idea  of  stretching 
across  the  glove  an  elastic  network  of  strings.  To  these  gloves 
handles  were  added,  and  then  the  instrument  developed  into  two 
forms.  One  was  the  battoir,  either  made  of  thin  wood  or  else  of 
a  frame  over  which  parchment  was  stretched — the  prototype  of 
our  modern  battledore ;  the  other  was  the  racket — no  doubt  a  very 
inferior  instrument  to  the  one  now  used,  with  a  very  short  handle 
and  no  inclination  of  the  head,  but  still  essentially  a* racket. 

The  origin,  by  the  way,  of  the  word  racket  is  somewhat  obscure. 
It  used  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin  “  retis,”  “  reticulum,”  and  so 
“  retiquetta,”  “  rachette  ” ;  but  M.  Littrd  declares  that  the  word 
in  the  form  of  “  rachette,”  “  rasquette,”  is  old  in  the  French 
language  and  signifies  the  palm  of  the  hand.  It  is  the  diminutive 
of  the  Low  Latin  “  racka,”  which  means  the  wrist,  and  comes  from 
the  Arabic.  Whilst  on  the  subject  of  derivations  we  will  touch 
on  the  vexed  question  of  the  origin  of  our  word  tennis.  This  name 
is  quite  unknown  in  France,  which  we  think  effectually  disposes  of 
the  derivation  from  the  French  “tenez,”  catch,  as  well  as  Mr.  Lukin’s, 
from  “  the  old  Norman  sense  of  the  participle  tenes  or  tenez  bound , 
in  allusion  to  the  cords  or  tendons  with  which,  as  it  appears,  the 
hand  was  formerly  covered.”  It  may  of  course  be  derived  straight 
from  the  Latin  “  teneo,”  but  the  nearest  approach  to  a  satisfactory 
explanation  seems  to  be  made  by  Mr.  Marshall,  who  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  full  number  of  players  was  formerly  ten — five 
on  each  side — supporting  it  by  the  expression  “  Long  Fives,”  a 
form  of  the  game  in  which  all  the  rules  of  tennis  are  observed 
except  those  relating  to  chases.  Long  fives  ,  would  seem  to  us, 
however,  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  number  of  players,  but 
to  be  merely  so  called  from  analogy  with  the  ordinary  game  of 
fives,  the  name  of  which  is  clearly  derived  from  the  slang  expres¬ 
sion  for  the  hand — a  bunch  of  fives. 

The  early  popularity  of  the  game,  especially  in  France,  appears 
to  have  been  immense.  Not  only  were  the  French  Kings  and  all 
the  Court  devoted  to  it,  but  it  spread  so  much  amongst  tbe  people 
that  laws  were  continually  made  to  restrain  them  in  its  exercise. 
In  1530  a  decree  was  promulgated  ordering  all  courts,  except  those 
frequented  by  the  nobles,  to  be  closed;  and  in  1452  the  Parliament 
had  condemned  certain  “  vilains  ”  for  having  presumed  to  play  the 
forbidden  game :  but  these  restrictions  appear  to  have  had  but 
little  effect,  for  Lippomano,  the  Venetian  ambassador,  writing 
from  Paris  about  the  eud  of  the  sixteenth  century,  declared  there 
were  more  than  one  thousand  eight  hundred  tennis  courts  in 
various  parts  of  the  town  of  Paris.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
most  of  these  courts  were  very  different  from  the  buildings  which 
we  should  now  dignify  by  that  name.  A  more  authentic  account 
is  that  of  the  Dutch  Ambassador  in  1657,  who  had  a  list  drawn  up 
of  all  the  principal  establishments  of  Paris,  and  found  that  there 
were  then  one  hundred  and  fourteen  regular  “  tripots  ”  (the  old 
name  for  a  tennis  court).  lie  expresses  some  surprise  that  the 
number  was  not  larger,  though,  when  we  think  that  Paris  can  now 
boast  of  but  one  solitary  court,  it  seems  sufficiently  large. 

Tennis  must  have  been  very  early  popular  in  England,  for  in 
1 365  we  find  a  restrictive  Act  passed  against  it  as  tending  in  no 
way  to  improve  the  military  strength  of  the  nation.  There  was 
another  in  1389  which  seems  more  like  the  class  legislation 
which  was  the  origin  of  the  French  edicts  on  the  subject.  It  regu¬ 
lates  the  pastimes  of  servants  and  labourers,  allowing  them  the  use 
of  bows  and  arrows,  but  forbidding  them  “  idle  games,”  such  as 
tennis,  &c.  These  repressive  statutes  continued  more  or  less  in 
force  till  after  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  afford  in  themselves  good 
evidence  of  the  popularity  of  the  game.  Elizabeth  herself  en¬ 
couraged  it  amongst  the  nobles  of  her  Court  and  was  fond  of 
watching  the  play  from  the  “  dedans  ”  (the  spectators’  gallery),  as 
we  find  in  a  curious  letter  from  Thomas  Randolphs  to  Sir  Nicholas 
Throckmorton,  quoted  by  Mr.  Marshall : — 

Latlye  the  Dukes  G.  [of  Norfolk]  and  my  L.  of  L.  [eicester]  were  play- 
inge  at  tennes  the  Q.  belioldinge  of  them,  and  my  L.  Rob.  being  verie  hotte 
and  swetinge  tooke  the  Q.  napken  owte  of  her'hande  and  wyped  his  face, 
wch  the  Duke  seinge  saidc  that  he  was  to  sawcie  and  swhore  yl  he  wolde 
lave  his  racket  vpon  his  face.  Here  vpon  rose  a  great  treble' and  the  Q. 
offendid  sore  wtb  the  Duke  (p.  69). 

Under  the  Stuarts  all  prohibition  ceased ;  indeed  the  game  was 
rather  encouraged  among  the  people,  probably  not  so  much 
from  a  disinterested  desire  for  the  popular  amusement  as  in 
order  to  obtain  money  by  granting  licences  to  keep  tennis  courts, 
which  are  indeed  spoken  of  as  “  Places  of  Honest  Recreation.” 
In  1615  a  list  of  the  London  courts,  with  their  dimensions, 
was  drawn  up  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Works  at  Pet  worth,  probably 
to  serve  as  a  guide  in  the  construction  of  a  court  there. 
From  this  document  we  find  that  there  were  then  fourteen 
regular  courts  in  London,  besides  the  Royal  one  at  St.  James's. 
In  1838,  when  the  court  at  Lord’s  was  begun,  the  game  had 
sunk  so  low  that  the  only  public  court  in  London  was  that  in  Wind¬ 
mill  Street,  in  which  all  play  had  been  for  some  years  discon¬ 
tinued.  There  was  another  court  in  St.  James’s  Street,  from 
which  the  dimensions  of  the  one  at  Lord's  w-ere  copied,  but  this 
was  regarded  as  private,  or  rather  belonging  to  a  club.  In  London 
there  are  now  three  courts — one  at  Lord's  and  two  at  Prince’s— so 
the  game  may  be  said  to  be  slightly  looking  up,  although  the 
author’s  hope  “  that  tennis  courts  will  be  multiplied  all  over  the 
country,  so  that  we  may  everywhere  be  able  to  play  the  best  of  all 
games,”  appears  a  little  over  sanguine.  In  France,  the  Father- 
land  of  tennis,  the  game  has  steadily  declined  of  late  years,  and 
there  are  still  no  traces  of  even  the  moderate  revival  that  we  can 
boast  of  in  England.  As  we  have  said,  there  is  now  but  one  court 
in  Paris  and  only  six  in  all  France. 
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Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Marshall’s  work 
is  the  anecdotes  of  celebrated  players,  such  as,  amongst 
the  English,  “  Old  Cox,”  “  Peter,”  his  son,  Edmund  Tomp¬ 
kins,  and  George  Lambert,  the  greatest  of  living  players,  while 
of  course  among  the  French  the  incomparable  Barre  claims 
the  greatest  share  of  attention,  though  his  great  rival  “  Biboche  ” 
is  not  neglected.  Not  the  least  extraordinary  part  of  Barre’s 
career  was  the  great  match  which  he  played  in  his  sixtieth  year 
against  Edmund  Tompkins,  then  only  thirty-seven.  The  match 
was  never  finished,  as  on  the  fifth  day  Barre  gave  in.  Tompkins 
generously  forbore  to  claim  the  victory,  although  he  had  some¬ 
what  the  best  of  it,  and  the  match  was  declared  drawn.  But 
for  an  old  man  whose  sight  and  activity  were  failing  him  to  play 
on  even  terms  with  the  English  champion  in  the  prime  of 
life  and  strength,  must  be  reckoned  as  the  most  wonderful 
feat  in  the  annals  of  tennis.  After  an  elaborate  description 
of  a  perfect  tennis  court,  which,  like  most  perfect  things, 
has  never  existed  on  the  earth,  with  an  interesting  account 
of  the  manufacture  of  balls  and  rackets,  which  appears  to 
have  changed  very  little  since  lie  Garsault  described  it  in  1767 
(the  chief  difference  is  that  the  handles  of  the  rackets  used 
then  to  be  covered  with  leather)  our  author  goes  on  to  explain 
the  game  as  far  as  it  can  be  explained  in  writing.  Altogether  we 
nan  strongly  recommend  the  Annals  of  Tennis  as  a  thoroughly 
trustworthy  and  interesting  account  of  the  history  of  the  game ; 
and,  although  the  practical  part  of  the  treatise  must  necessarily 
be  supplemented  by  actual  instruction  in  a  tennis  court,  yet  the 
advice  of  so  distinguished  a  player  as  Mr.  Marshall  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  profitable  even  to  a  proficient  in  the  game. 


THE  PUNJAB  AND  THE  NORTH-WEST  FRONTIER.* 

THE  author  of  this  book  would  have  done  as  well  to  give  bis 
name,  instead  of  writing  anonymously.  There  is  nothing  in 
his  experiences  or  in  the  importance  of  the  questions  which  he 
discusses  to  make  secrecy  desirable.  He  tells  us  that  for  ten  or 
twelve  years  he  has  had  opportunities  of  personal  observation  on 
the  frontiers.  We  should  have  liked  to  know  in  what  districts  or 
capacities  he  served,  and  how  far  his  summary  and  sweeping 
criticisms  are  justified  by  his  power  of  forming  correct  conclusions. 
The  result  of  his  survey  of  politics  may  be  stated,  in  a  general  way, 
to  be  that  the  Punjab  has  suffered  from  over-legislation ;  that 
there  is  now  less  scope  for  personal  energy  there  than  formerly  ;  that 
the  management  of  the  frontier  tribes  has  been  faulty  ;  and  that  the 
occupation  of  Quettah  was  inevitable,  if  it  be  not  a  masterstroke  of 
policy.  These  are  big  subjects  to  be  discussed  and  settled  in 
less  than  two  hundred  pages,  especially  when  the  writer  also  de¬ 
livers  himself  confidently  on  such  topics  as  the  disaffection  of  the 
people,  the  incidence  of  Indian  taxation,  the  designs  of  Russia, 
missionary  enterprise,  and  the  license  of  the  native  press.  Here 
and  there  are  one  or  two  anecdotes  illustrative  of  native  character, 
and  they  are  worth  a  good  many  paragraphs  of  loose  and  one-sided 
reasoning.  There  is  also  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Punjab  prior 
to  annexation,  in  which  we  have  detected  only  a  very  slight  error. 
The  crowning  battle  of  Goozerat,  where  Lord  Gough  was  held 
back  by  Sir  J  ohn  Cheape  till  the  artillery  had  done  its  work,  was 
fought  on  the  21st  of  February,  1849,  not  on  the  26th. 

Perhaps  the  best  part  of  this  book  is  an  account  of  some  of  the 
frontier  expeditions  undertaken  to  show  these  borderers  that  rocky 
mountains,  difficult  passes,  and  ancient  matchlocks  are  no 
securities  against  a  disciplined  British  force  properly  led 
by  officers  of  the  stamp  of  Chamberlain  and  Keyes.  All  that 
the  author  says  of  the  vices  of  the  clans  familiar  to  us  as 
Momunds,  Afreedis,  Wuzeeris,  and  soon,  is  correct,  and  would 
probably  be  endorsed  by  most  officers  who  have  either  managed 
districts  or  commanded  outposts  in  that  part  of  India.  These  tribes 
are  robbers  born  and  bred.  Their  blood  feuds  are  interminable. 
They  are  governed  by  a  jirgah  or  council  of  elders,  no  one  man 
except  the  Akhond  of  Swat  or  one  or  two  chiefs  of  the  Khuttucks 
having  any  predominant  infiuence  or  acknowledged  position.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  men  are  physically  strong,  and  when  enlisted  in 
our  army,  have  shown  themselves  brave  and  faithful.  Our  relations 
with  these  marauders  may  be  described  as  attempts  at  kind  and 
conciliatory  treatment,  varied  by  retributive  measures  for  offences 
which  were  rarely  provoked  by  aggression  or  interference  on  our 
part.  But  towards  any  solution  of  frontier  difficulties  the  author 
gives  very  little  help.  He  seems  to  ascribe  our  want  of  success  to 
delay  on  the  part  of  frontier  officers,  and  to  the  necessity  for  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Government  of  Lahore,  and  eventually  to  the  Foreign 
Office  at  Calcutta  or  Simla.  In  another  place  he  holds  the  opinion 
that  we  must  look  to  the  Amir  of  Cabul  to  take  out  the  leopard’s 
spots  and  to  ensure  the  safe  treatment  of  caravans.  Elsewhere  he 
advocates  the  appointment  of  a  special  Commissioner  for  the  affairs 
of  the  frontier,  and  the  transfer  of  that  admirable  body  of  men,  the 
Punjab  field  force,  from  the  Civil  Government,  under  which  it 
always  has  been  from  the  date  of  its  formation,  to  the  Commander- 
in-Chief.  His  main  reason  for  this  last  change  seems  to  be  that 
the  officers  have  been  overlooked  in  the  distribution  of  honours, 
and  that  while  they  are  always  employed  on  harassing  duties,  they 
reap  few  of  the  rewards  of  good  service.  One  truth,  we  must 
repeat,  about  these  frontier  disputes  ought  never  to  be  kept  out  of 
sight.  The  tribes  have  been  marauders  probably  from  the  days  of 
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Alexander,  and  certainly  from  the  first  Mohammedan  invasion  of 
India.  The  Wali  of  Cabul  has  little  more  authority  over  them 
than  he  has  over  the  Mishmis  or  Looshais  of  our  Eastern  frontier. 
I  he  policy  most  likely  to  succeed  must  be  one  of  conciliation  backed 
by  force.  If  we  can  gradually  teach  them  that  free  intercourse  for  trade 
and  barter  is  preferable  to  surprises  followed  by  severe  chastise¬ 
ment;  that  blood  feuds,  transmitted  as  heirlooms,  are  incompatible 
with  our  ideas  of  justice  and  prosperity ;  that  in  the  end  the 
possession  of  a  few  carbines  or  horses  carried  off  from  sleeping 
sentinels  and  Syces,  and  from  the  very  cantonments  of  Peshawur, 
is  dearly  purchased  by  the  destruction  of  their  own  villages  and 
the  loss  ot  herds  of  cattle,  we  shall  have  prepared  the  way  for  a 
better  understanding.  AY  e  are  glad  to  perceive  that  the  writer 
dwells  strongly  on  the  want  of  unity  and  cohesion  in  these  tribes, 
and  scouts  tbe  notion  of  their  ability  to  carry  out  offensive  opera¬ 
tions  on  a  large  scale.  Neither  does  he  give  credit  to  random 
assertions  that,  in  some  mysterious  way,  a  descent  into  the  plains 
for  purposes  of  plunder  is  to  be  ascribed  to  Russian  instigation. 

AVith  regard  to  the  direct  authority  which  the  Lieutenant- 
Governorof  the  Punjab  exercises  over  the  frontier  force,  this  anomaly 
existed  from  the  annexation  of  the  province.  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
by  pen  and  tongue,  did  all  in  his  power  to  sever  the  connexion) 
and  failed.  To  this  exceptional  arrangement  is  due  much  of  the 
success  which  has  attended  the  civil  administration  of  difficult 
districts.  No  important  operation  has  ever  taken  place  on  the 
frontier  without  reference  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  who  of  late 
years  has  always  been  a  member  of  the  YTiceregal  Council,  and  can 
there  make  himself  heard.  The  leading  idea  of  the  “  Old  Punjaubee  ” 
seems  to  be  that,  if  there  were  a  special  frontier  officer  who  could 
deal  with  the  tribes  offhand,  or  who  could  act  independently  of 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  almost  of  the  Viceroy,  things  would 
work  in  an  easier  groove.  He  forgets  that  the  telegraph  can  in 
hours  carry  orders  which  it  took  days  for  Lord  Dalhousie  to 
transmit ;  that .  a  border  expedition  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  administrative  policy  of  the  province,  and  that  on  such 
matters  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  define  what  ought 
to  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  special  frontier  officer, 
and  what  concerned  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Punjab; 
that  difficulties  begin  the  very  moment  you  attempt  to  de¬ 
fine  what  civil  and  internal  matters  are  to  "be  dealt  with  by  the 
local  Administration,  and  what  frontier  or  border  questions  are  to 
be  reserved  for  a  new  agent  or  political  officer  in  direct  subordination 
to  the  A  iceroy.  These  subtle  distinctions  are  apt  to  resemble 
questions  of.  law  and  fact  in  an  intricate  legal  dispute, 
which  to  this  day  perplex  barristers  and  divide  the  ablest 
judges  on  the  bench.  The  intercourse  of  mountaineers  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  plains,  their  trade  and  barter,  their 
claims  or  counter-claims,  their  mere  existence  in  a  pass  which 
commands  a  fruitful  plain  where  our  own  harvests  are  ripening 
and  flocks  pasturing,  all  affect  the  internal  order  and  discipline  0^ 
a  large  province.  The  ability  to  deliver  an  opinion  on  these  sub¬ 
jects  as  part  of  one  system  is  a  source  of  strength  to  a  Lieutenant- 
Governor.  .No  wonder  that  old  officers,  identified  with  the 
Administration  in  its  best  days,  deprecate  any  change,  and  that 
under  their  forcible  and  well-directed  protests  the  appointment  of 
a  special  officer  hangs  fire. 

Not  so  with  the  occupation  of  Quettah.  Here  the  author,  it 
must  in  fairness  be  stated,  stands  on  firmer  ground  than  when  he 
resorts  to  commonplaces  about  delay,  circumlocution,  and  want  of 
energy,  or  deplores  inequality  in  the  bestowal  of  Companionships 
of  the  Star  of  India  and  the  Bath.  He.  can  at  any  rate  point  to 
the  advance  beyond  our  frontier  as  a  measure  sanctioned  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  many  distinguished  names.  But  the  dis¬ 
jointed  character  of  this  composition  is  nowhere  more  conspicuous 
than  where  the  author  has  facts  at  his  back.  No  one  subject  is 
fairly  talked  and  reasoned  out.  The  arguments  on  both  sides  are 
not  impartially  stated,  and  the  author  falls  into  the  very  common 
trick  of  putting  tho  policy  of  his  opponents  into  a  few  careless 
phrases,  and  then  brushing  them  contemptuously  aside.  The 
ostensible  reasons  for  occupying  Quettah  are  that  we  can  thus 
exercise  a  wholesome  influence  over  the  Khan  of  Khelat,  pacify  a 
troubled  province,  and  maintain  a  hold  on  Candahar  and  Herat. 
Very  forcible  reasons  have  been  advanced  to  the  contrary  on  poli¬ 
tical,  military,  and  financial  grounds.  Politically  it  is  unwise  to 
place  a  British  detachment  in  isolation  amongst  proud  and  excit¬ 
able  tribes,  and  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  Amir  of  Cabul 
already  regards  our  proximity'  to  his  territories  as  a  threat. 
Military  men  generally  hold  that  a  wise  commander  likes  to 
select  hi3  own  field  of  battle  ;  and  in  the  remote  con¬ 
tingency  of  our  meeting  an  invasion  on  the  frontier,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  it  would  be  good  strategy  to  fix  for  ever  the 
point  of  contact  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bolan  Pass.  The  finan¬ 
cial  argument  is,  however,  the  strongest,  and  this  the  author  does 
not  stop  to  discuss.  A  small  force  at  Quettah  is  ever  a  source  of 
anxiety.  A  large  cantonment  or  fortification,  with  supplies,  com¬ 
munication  with  Scinde,  and  the  “railway  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Bolan  and  the  road  through  it,”  means  nothing  else  than  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  at  least  one  million  a  year.  AVill  the  “  Old  Punjaubee,” 
who  glances  at  the  difficulties  of  taxation,  show  us  where  this  sum 
is  to  be  raised,  when  Viceroys  are  sorely  tried  in  their  endeavours 
to  keep  alive  a  half-starved  population  and  to  find  the  necessary 
ways  and  means  to  carry  out  the  ordinary  aims  of  a  foreign  Go¬ 
vernment  which  desires  to  do  justice  "to  all?  As  to  political 
advantages  and  strategical  merits,  there  may  be  room  for  counter 
argument.  The  financial  objections  have  been  repeatedly  set  out 
at  length,  and  have  never  to  our  knowledge  been  answered.  We 
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have  no  money  to  spare  in  fortifying  an  outpost  against  vague  con¬ 
tingencies,  while  Central  India  is  crying  out  for  water  and  Madras 
is  dying  of  thirst.  The  author  wrote  in  ignorance  of  the  Turkish 
Convention.  But  this  new  alliance  cuts  away  some  of  the  ground 
from  his  feet.  If  we  are  to  oppose  Russia  in  Asia  Minor,  or  on  the 
road  to  Persia,  we  might  dismiss  all  apprehension  about  meeting 
her  at  any  place  on  our  side  of  the  Oxus.  But  any  serious  result 
of  the  late  movements  of  Russia  and  of  our  own  embassy  to  Cabul 
might  considerably  alter  the  main  conditions  of  Central-Asian 

politics  for  the  future.  . 

The  “Old  Punjaubee”  is  not  quite  at  home  in  the  native  dialects. 
He  writes,  “  Is  there  any  significance  in  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
word  for  gratitude  in  the  Hiudustanee  language  ?  ”  The  reply  to 
this  is  the  significant  fact  that,  whatever  their  faults,  Hindus  and 
Mahommedaus  are  capable  of  devotion  and  gratitude,  and  express 
these  qualities  by  current  phrases  which  every  subaltern  ought  to 
know.  From  the  Persian  we  have  shukr-guzari,  and  ^  shukrana, 
and  liakk-shinas,  and,  the  commonest  of  all,  nimnk-halali ,  “  faith¬ 
fulness  to  one’s  salt,”  as  opposed  to  “  nimak-harumi.”  We  might 
go  further  and  dilate  on  a  phrase— utrai  Junta,  “  to  be  grateful  ” 
current  in  the  Deccan,  and  on  the  word  kvitnfjhnci  or  ungrate-* 
ful” — literally,  “  one  who  destroys  or  nullifies  what  has  been  done.” 
An  official  who  has  shut  his  ears  to  expressions  to  be  heard  in  any 
bazaar  squabble  or  trifling  law-suit  should  be  cautious  how  he 
opens  his  mouth  to  sweeping  denunciations  of  national  character. 
As  a  set-off  to  gratitude  evinced  in  scores  of  cases  in. the  Mutiny 
and  in  ordinary  social  experience,  the  Oriental,  we  admit,  can  show 
an  appalling  indifference  where  human  life  is  concerned.  Of  this 
the  “Punjaubee”  gives  a  striking  instance  which  we  could 
easily  can.  C  'of  the  wild  tribes  near  the  Khyber  Pass,  he  tells 
us,  had  no  tomo  or  shrine  to  which  offerings  could  be  made  by 
pilgrims.  Now  the  existence  of  a  sacred  spot,  attracting  visitors 
and  devotees  from  all  quarters,  is  held  to  redound  to  the  credit  of 
the  tribe,  and  the  want  of  it  is  tantamount  to  spiritual  destitution. 
So,  in  the  author’s  language :  — 

A  Moollah  or  learned  priest  of  some  reputed  sanctity  came  to  the  village 
on  his  way  elsewhere.  He  was  received  with  much  honour,  and  all  the 
rites  of  hospitality  were  duly  accorded,  when,  unfortunately  for  him,  it 
occurred  to  the  heads  of  the  community  that  this  was  a  grand  opportunity 
of  providing  themselves  with  a  Zearat,  or  place  of _ pilgrimage,  so  they 
killed  the  unfortunate  priest,  and  conducted  his  remains  into  the  place  ot 
honour  forthwith. 

The  writer  terms  this  “  an  amusing  story  ”  with  reference  to  “  an 
amiable  weakness.”  We  should  rather  characterize  it  as  illustra¬ 
tive  of  one  of  the  darkest  features  in  the  Asiatic  character  the. 
refusal  to  set  the  sanctity  of  human  life  above  the  attainment  ot 
the  poorest  objects  of  selfish  desire.  If  the  author  had  given  more 
of  his  own  experiences  and  less  of  disjointed  and  inconclusive 
reasoning,  or  if  he  had  thoroughly  exhausted  the  arguments  .on 
both  sides  for  any  one  of  the  Central  Asian  or  frontier  topics  which 
he  selects,  we  might  set  some  value  on  his  work.  As  it  is,. even 
the  addition  of  a  very  fair  map  will  hardly  lift  it  out  of  the  limbo 
of  well-meant  but  ephemeral  Anglo-Indian  publications. 


BABNES’S  ENGLISH  SPEECH-CltAFT.' 

rfHHIS  is,  ot  course,  simply  an  English  grammar.  Perhaps  the 
JL  writer  might  say  that  it  stands  apart  from  other  grammars  in 
these  two  things— that  it  takes  little  or  no  count  of  any  except 
Teutonic  words,  and  that  it  seeks  to  displace  by  genuine  English 
names  the  grammatical  terms  which  -we  have  borrowed  chiefly  from 
Latin  and  Greek.  It  is  in  this  last  effort  that  he  shows  his  boldness, 
and  it  is  here  that  be  will  meet  his  great  difficulty.  Other  gram¬ 
marians  beside  himself  share  the  wish,  expressed  in  Mr.  Barnes’s 
foresay  or  preface,  to  “  uphold  our  own  strong  old  Anglo-Saxon 
speech,”  and  to  further  “  the  ready  teaching  of  it  to  purely  English 
minds  by  their  own  tongue.”  We  have  lately  (Saturday  Review, 
June  8,  1878)  had  occasion  to  notice  Mr.  Gostwick's  efforts  in  this 
direction  ;  and  we  are  willing  to  hope  that  the  many  signs  of  a 
crowing  dislike  for  any  form  of  Johnsonese  English  may  show  that 
the  tide  is  turning  and  may  carry  us  back  to  better  usages.  A  or 
can  we  well  deny  that,  if  the  change  is  so  to  be  hastened  as  to  be 
sensibly  felt  within  a  generation,  we  must  fto  use  some  long  un- 
English  words)  reform  our  grammatical  nomenclature.  We  must 
have  English  words  for  scientific  terms,  it  we  wish  that  hoys  and 
.girls  shall  become  accustomed  to  purely  Teutonic  words  lor  the 
things  of  everyday  life.  It  is  this  discarding  of  noun,  pro¬ 
noun,  adverb,  subject,  predicate,  protasis,  and  all  the  rest, 
which  will  be  most  stoutly  resisted  by  teachers ;  and,  until  the 
teachers  are  won  over,  things  will  go  on  pretty  much  as  they 
have  done  hitherto.  It  will  be  a  gain,  indeed,  if  they  do  not 
become  worse ;  but  there  is  clearly  no  use  in  trying  to  force  on  a 
violent  change.  The  self-sacrificing  author  of  LoMcre  made  up 
his  mind  to  forego  the  lame  which  his  powers  as  a  poet  would 
scarcely  have  failed  to  win  for  him  ;  hut,  in  writing  his  poem  as 
it  might  have  been  written  in  the  days  ol  Allred,  he  succeeded 
only  in  writing  something  which  low  or  none  could  read  without 
great  toil,  and  with  the"  aid  of  grammar  and  dictionary.  The 
poem  roused  the  wrath  of  his  critics,  whose  jeers  or  sarcasms 
kindled  in  turn  the  anger  of  the  poet.  We  have  now  to  see  what 
welcome  may  be  given  to  Mr.  Barnes  s  English  Speechcraft ;  but 
of  this  we  may  be  sure,  that,  if  the  whole  dose  which  he  would 
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wish  us  to  take  cannot  be  at  once  swallowed — as  it  most  certainly 
cannot— a  small  part  of  it  will  be  found  wholesome. 

If  the  book  does  nothing  more,  it  may  deal  a  blow  at  some  oi 
the  blunders  and  absurdities  of  modern  English  speech,  and  at 
some  evil  practices  which,  in  spite  of  many  smitings,  are  not  yet 
killed.  Among  the  most  mischievous  of  these  is  the  so-called  art 
of  paraphrasing — an  art,  we  fear,  which  still  torments  and 
bewilders  the  youth  of  this  realm.  We  are  now  to  call  it  “new 
bewording”;  and  we  are  to  describe  it  as  “  a  turning  of  a  piece 
of  writing  into  other  words,  often  more,  if  not  clearer,  than  those 
of  the  writer.”  The  remark  follows  that  “  a  paraphrase,  while 
it  is  meant  to  clearen,  may  falsen  the  paraphrased  matter.”  Mr. 
Barnes  gives  a  laughable  specimen  ot  this  “  falsening  from  a 
sermon  of  a  Dorsetshire  clergyman  on  the  parable  of  the 
Pharisee  and  the  Publican  ;  but  its  horrors  are  as  nothing  to  those 
which  the  young  folk  must  feel,  or  ought  to  feel,  when  they  are 
bidden,  in  a  well-known  treatise  on  “  Paraphrasing  and  the 
Analysis  of  Sentences,”  to  give  in  other  words  the  meaning  of 

Shakspeare's  lines  — 

Nothing  of  him  that  can  fade 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change — 

and  are  told  that  they  may  do  so  by  saying  that  every  portion  of 
him  that  is  liable  to  decay  experiences  a  marine  transformation. 
The  truth  is  that  real  English  cannot  be  paraphrased,  and  the 
attempt  to  do  so  can  mean  only  that  something  which  has  life  a,nd 
force  in  its  Teutonic  form  is  to  be  made  big  and  weak  by  putting 
it  iuto  a  Latin  dress.  Probably  few  things  are  more  mischievous 
than  this  trick,  which  is  easily  learnt  and  too  soon  becomes  in¬ 
curable.  It  would  have  been  well  if  Mr.  Barnes  had  spoken  even 
more  stronglv  of  this  Latin  disease,  for  by  comparison  little  blame 
can  in  the  matter  be  laid  on  the  Greek.  It  is  not  merely  the  love 
of  many  words,  although  Mr.  Barnes  is  right  in  saying  that  much 
English  writing  is  spoilt  by  it;  but  it  is  specially  the  love  of  Latin 
words  on  which  the  half-educated  seem  to  fasten  themselves  with 
a  wonderful  instinct.  Such  men,  Mr.  Barnes  says  truly,  will 
always  write  “  the  train  ran  with  extraordinary  velocity,”  when 
“  very  fast  ”  is  all  that  they  need  ;  and  will  think  it  very  fine  to 
say,  with  the  New  York  Times,  “  Fire  always  is  aspirant ;  the  sole 
exception  being  where  incandescent  masses  fall  down  and  so  act  as 
a  medium  of  ignition.”  But  here,.  as  in  all  such  writing  and  talk¬ 
ing,  we  have  nothing  but  Latin  with  the  least  possible  mingling 
of  English  words. 

If  these  vices  of  speech  could  be  got  rid  of  by  calling  demonstra¬ 
tive  pronouns  “  outsbowing  mark-words,”  and  by  talking  of  “pitches 
of  suchness  ”  instead  of  degrees  of  comparison,  the  change  would  be 
a  happy  thing  for  Englishmen  of  the  twentieth  century  ;  and,  after 
all,  we  may  fairly  doubt  whether  it  would  be  much  harder  for  boys 
and  girls  now  to  learn  to  use  these  English  names  than  it  is  to 
become  accustomed  to  what  is  called  the  nomenclature  of  the  Latin 
Primer.  Probably  those  only  who  have  been  taught  to  classify 
things  as  abstract  and  concrete  would  think  it  strange  to  divide 
them  into  things  “  matterly  ”  and  “  unmatterly.”  They  are  more 
likely  to  stumble  at  the  moods.  It  is  a  little  startling  to  be  bidden  to 
speak  of  the  indicative  as  the  “  surehood  ’  mood  ;  it  is  more  alarming 
to  be  told  that  the  infinitive  is  “  the  unboundsome  thiug-free  mood 
of  a  time  word  free  of  anything”;  but  we  may  hope  that  a  shorter 
name  may  some  day  be  found  for  it.  Perhaps  by  that  time  we 
may  have  learnt  to  look  contentedly  on  the  apodosis  of  a  proposi¬ 
tion  as  “  the  hank  time-taking  to  a  hinge  one,”  and  the  protasis  as 
“  the  hinge  time-taking.”  Some  may  doubt  whether  this  distinc¬ 
tion  between  hinge  and  hank  is  indispensably  needed.  It  belongs 
to  the  twin  time-takings,  or,  as  we  have  been  taught  to  speak  of 
them,  hypothetical  propositions  ;  and  if  it  be  not  so  needed,  there 
is  little  use  in  marking  off  the  “  sundry  kinds  of  hinge  time-tak¬ 
ings,  as  one  or  other  or  both  of  the  time-takings  may  or  may  not 
be^trowed  or  true  or  sure— e.g.  hinge,  untrowed;  hank,  trowed.” 
“  If  ye  ask  (I  trow  not  whether  ye  will  or  no),  then  ye  will  receive 
(I  trow)’’ ;  or,  “  The  hinge  word  put  down  as  trowedly  untrue,  and 
the  hank  one  trowed,  as,  If  ye  asked  (as  I  trow  you  do  not),  .ye 
would  receive  (I  trow).”  Such  distinctions  seem  too  much  like 
the  prolative  verbs  and  oblique  complements  of  the  Latin  Primer. 

It  is  quite  otherwise  when  we  come  to  what  Mr.  Barnes  calls 
speech-trimming'.  Here  there  is  no  sort  oi  doubt  that  the  crop  of 
blunders  and  of  absurd  usages  is  very  heavy,  and  is  becoming 
heavier.  lie  points  out  rightly  that  it  is  not  good  English  ,  to 
speak  of  “  Alfred  as  one  of  twins,  a  twin  being  a  twain,  and  twins 
of  children  therefore  denoting  at  least  four  he  remarks  that  it  is 
worse  to  speak  of  a  dilapidated  dress,  or  of  the  dilapidated  stomach 
of  a  big  fish,  or  to  use  eliminate  as  if  it  meant  to  elicit  or  out- 
draw.  I’erkaps  Mr.  Barnes  may  think  that  we  should  be  well  rid 
of  all  these  Latin  words,  and  possibly  he  may  not  be  far  wrong ; 
but  some  of  those  whom  he  blames  for  blundering  have  blundered 
in  good  company.  “  A  man  has  written  of  an  old  lartar  that  be 
was  a  tameless  gorilla— a  gorilla  without  a  tame  !  as  if  tame  were 
a  tliing-name.”  Tame,  it  is  very  true,  is  not  a  tking-name,  or,  as 
the  old  grammars  have  it,  a  noun-substantive;  but  neither  is 
resist,  and  resistless  come  to  us  on  the  authority  of  Raleigh, 
of  Milton,  and  of  Dryden,  with  the  further  queerness  that 
while  these  apply  it  to  what  is  irresistible,  Spenser  uses  it  of  the 
helpless  prey  which  is  unable  to  withstand  its  enemy.  W  e 
may  of  course  say  that  they  all  are  wrong ;  but  we  must  at  least 
allow  that  where  such  men  can  go  astray,  we  cannot  marvel  at  the 
wanderings  of  lesser  folk,  or  look  very  wroth  when  any  speak  of 
an  irretrievable  defeat,  meaning  that  it  is  irreparable,  although  the 
word  which  they  use  means  only  “  one  which  they  could  not  find 
again,  as  most  likely  the  defeated  men  would  not  wish  to  find  it. 
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The  second  part  of  Mr.  Barnes’s  book  gives  us  a  list  of  “  Words 
of  Speecli-crai't,  and  others,  Englished,  with  some  Notes.”  These 
notes  are  almost  all  useful  and  instructive  ;  and  for  some  at  least 
of  the  Latin  or  Greek  words  here  inserted  the  English  renderings 
might  be  used  much  to  our  gain.  But  would  it  bo  so  with  alt? 
Friendly  is  clearly  better  than  amicable,  and  brawling  is  to  be 
preferred  to  altercation  ;  but  we  are  not  altogether  willing  to  part 
with  our  ancestors,  and  to  take  up  with  fore-elders  or  hineldcrs,  or 
to  get  rid  of  the  anodyne  for  something  which  is  pain-daniim;  or 
pain-dilling.  We  do  not  even  see  why  we  should  cast  aside  deter 
for  forfray,  or  garrulity  for  tallcsomeness,  or  deprave  for  forwarp. 
The  task  of  getting  rid  of  all  such  words  would  be  a  very  hard  one. 
Is  it  even  a  possible  task  ?  Mr.  Barnes,  it  seems,  finds  himself 
driven  to  talk  of  animals,  singular,  universities,  version,  measure, 
difference,  and  intemperance,  lie  even  names  intercept  as  among 
the  weak  time-words  (verbs)  “  that  end  in  two  or  three  sundry 
breath  pennings  ”  ;  nor  are  we  sure  that  an  effort  to  bring  about 
the  right  use  of  such  Latin  or  Greek  words  as  it  may  be  well  to 
keep  would  not  bo  better  than  a  raid  to  crush  them  altogether.  In 
some  cases,  however,  it  is  not  easy  to  bo  patient.  An  asylum,  Mr. 
Barnes  truly  says,  was  a  sanctuary  from  which  a  man  might  not 
be  pulled  away;  “now  it  often  means  a  place  wheuce°a  man 
cannot  get  away  but  he  has  not  noticed  the  far  worse  misuse  of 
the  Greek  automaton — a  misuse  which  is  lending  countenance  to 
very  serious  errors  not  belonging  to  “  speech-craft.”  This  word 
is  now  seldom  used  except  to  denote  something  which  acts  from 
necessity  and  lacks  all  power  of  free  action,  and  the  horrible  label 
automatism  has  been  invented  for  such  compulsory  action.  It 
needs  scarcely  to  be  said  that  the  Greek  word  had  a  wholly  different 
meaning,  and  that  the  sentences  in  which  it  is  found  would  be 
made  nonsense  if  the  modern  notion  were  pressed  into  them. 

Having  said  thus  much,  we  may  commend  Mr.  Barnes’s  book  to 
the  reader  as  one  in  which  he  will  find  much  to  instruct,  much  to 
irritate,  and  not  a  little  to  amuse  him.  lie  can  scarcely  hope 
to  take  our  schools  by  storm ;  and  we  have  yet  to  see  how  far 
we  may  with  safety  or  prudence  travel  on  the  road  in  which  Mr. 
Barnes  sees  neither  stumbling-blocks  nor  barriers.  But  his  readers 
will  be  wiser  men  if  they  will  go  carefully  through  his  pages;  and 
if  they  become  more  exact  in  the  choice  of  their  words,  they  may 
even  find  themselves  able  to  think  more  clearly.  Some  of  the 
phrases  in  which  the  advice  is  given  may  have  an  odd  look  ;  but 
if  we  are  wise,  we  shall  not  heed  it  the  less  on  this  score,  and  Mr. 
Barnes  gives  excellent  counsel  when  he  says  : — 

The  first  care  in  speech-trimming  is  that  we  should  use  words  which  give 
most  clearly  the  meanings  and  thoughts  of  our  minds,  though  it  is  not 
hkely  that  unclear  thought  will  find  a  clear  outwording ;  and  either  of 
the  two,  ns  clear  or  unclear,  helps  to  clcaren  or  bcmtiddle  the  other. 


HEALTH  AND  LIFE.* 

I  AG  popular  books  on  sanitary  subjects  do  good  or  harm  ?  That 
J-G'  they  do  some  harm  can  easily  be  shown.  They  create  weari¬ 
ness  of  the  subject  even  when  they  are  written  with  sense  and 
moderation  ;  and  when,  as  often  happens,  these  characteristics  are 
wanting,  they  breed  irritation,  passing  at  times  into  active  disgust. 
The  outbursts  that  may  occasionally  be  heard  in  the  House  of 
Commons  when  a  sanitary  Bill  is  in  Committee  are  an  example  of 
this  latter  mischief,  and  the  state  of  mind,  which  such  outbursts 
indicate  constitutes  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  progress  of 
sanitary  improvement.  But  in  matters  of  this  kind  the  point  that 
has  to  be  considered  is  on  which  side  the  balance  lies.  Granted 
that  popular  books  on  sanitary  subjects  do  harm,  do  they  do  more 
harm  than  good  P  Would  the  world  be  nearer  realizing  any  given 
sanitary  improvement  if  it  were  possible  that  it  should  be  neither 
written  nor  talked  about  say  for  ten  years  ?  On  the  whole  the 
answer  will  make  in  favour  ol  the  books.  Improvements  in 
sanitary  administration  do  not  come  of  themselves.  They  can  only 
make  their  way  by  challenging,  engaging,  overcoming  a  huge  mass 
of  ignorance,  indifference,  aud  prejudice.  It  is  not  enough  for 
the  intelligent  minority  to  be  convinced  on  these  points.  It  is 
not  enough  for  the  intelligent  majority  to  be  convinced  on 
them,  supposing  that  this  intelligent  majority  is  only  a  Parlia¬ 
mentary  majority.  Parliament  strives  in  vain  against  the 
opposition  of  guardians  and  ratepayers,  because  Parliament  can 
only  order  the  work  to  be  done ;  the  doing  of  it  must,  in  one  way 
or  another,  fall  to  the  share  of  guardians  aud  ratepayers.  It  is  not 
meant  that  Parliament  has  yet  exhausted  its  powers  in  this  respect ; 
on  the  contrary,  there  are  many  things  that  it  might  do  which 
would  enable  local  authorities  of  the  better  sort  to  carry  out  their 
own  plans  more  effectively ;  but,  even  if  all  these  things  were 
done,  the  need  for  enlightening  local  authorities  of  the  worse  sort 
would  remain,  and  would  remain  as  great  as  it  is  now.  Every 
article  or  book  that  is  written  on  sanitary  matters  is  some  slight 
contribution  to  the  satisfaction  of  this  need ;  and,  though  many 
people  are  only  rendered  more  obstinate  in  their  opposition  by 
having  the  truth  repeated  to  them,  there  is  always  the  hope  that 
those  whose  minds  are  turned  in  the  direction  of  improvement  are 
more  in  number  than  those  whose  prejudices  against  it  defy  all 
argument. 

Dr.  Richardson’s  Health  and  Life  is  a  reprint  of  some  magazine 
papers  in  which  a  number  of  sanitary  and  medical  questions  are 
touched  on,  and  certain  theories  and  suggestions,  with  which  Dr. 
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Richardson's  name  is  especially  associated,  are  discussed  at  greate! 
length.  The  model  city  and  the  model  house  reappear,  and  a 
great  many  useful  hygienic  hints,  together  with  some  the  utility 
of  which  appears  a  little  doubtful,  are  given  to  those  who  are  to  in¬ 
habit  them  some  day,  and  who  are  meanwhile  inhabiting  cities 
and  houses  which  fall  a  long  way  short  of  being  models. 
It  would  have  been  well  if  Dr.  Richardson  had  taken  this  occasion 
to  consider  some  of  the  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  his 
schemes.  It  is  true  that  a  sanitary  reformer  is  in  strictness  only 
bound  to  show  that  what  he  proposes  is  physically  possible,  that  it 
can  be  done,  and  that,  if  done,  it  would  answer  its  professed  sani¬ 
tary  purpose.  But  when  the  element  of  cost  is  entirely  excluded 
from  consideration  sanitary  recommendations  become  a  little  like 
the  prescription  of  champagne  and  sea  air  to  a  Working-man.  For 
example,  in  Dr.  Richardson’s  model  city  “  the  living  space  is 
assumed  to  be  so  arranged  that  not  more  than  twenty-five  persons 
are  lodged  on  an  acre  of  ground.”  This  is  an  excellent  suggestion, 
and  one  that,  if  carried  out,  would  make  the  largest  Ctown  as 
healthy  as  the  country.  But  has  Dr.  Richardson  ever  considered 
what  would  be  the  rent  of  houses,  say  in  the  West  End  of  London, 
if  only  five,  each  calculated  to  hold  a  family  of  five,  were 
allowed  to  be  built  on  an  acre  of  ground  ?  It  would  be  almost 
as  practical  to  advise  that  no  houses  should  be -built  less  than 
i,5°°  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Unless  sanitary  reform  can 
be  warranted  to  make  people  wealthy  as  well  as  healthy, 
suggestions  of  this  sort  are  utterly  useless.  More  than  this,, 
they  often  prevent  the  reader  from  paying  much  attention  to 
the  more  reasonable  suggestions  which  appear  in  company  with 
them.  That  houses  and  streets  should  be  built  on  subways  of 
brick;  that  all  heavy  traffic  should  be  carried  along  railways 
running  beneath  the  principal  streets ;  that  the  streets  should  be- 
paved  with  wood,  be  planted  with  trees  and  evergreens,  and  be 
washed  every  day— the  water  and  refuse  being  conveyed  with 
the. sewage  into  a  place  apart  from  the  city — are  recommendations 
which  one  can  at  least  imagine  carried  into  execution.  But, 
unless  the  sanitary  authorities  are  prepared  to  pay  the  rents  of 
their  constituents  as  well  as  to  provide  for  their  health,  the  twenty- 
five  persons  to  an  acre  is  a  perfectly  impracticable  limit.  Dr. 
Richardson’s  attack  upon  the  practice  of  building  houses  with 
living,  and  even  sleeping,  rooms  in  the  basement  is  more  to  the 
purpose.  There  is  not  a  single  justification  for  this.  The  evils 
that  follow  from  it  are  in  no  sense  problematical.  They  are  them¬ 
selves  known,  and  they  spring  from  known  causes.  In  the  base¬ 
ment,  “  of  all  places  in  the  house,  the  process  of  drying  must  of 
necessity  be  most  imperfect;”  yet  here  “  all  the  wetness  of  the  house 
is  concentrated,  and  the  attempt  is  made,  at  the  expense  of  heat, 
to  dry  everything  by  sending  up  the  water  at  great  and  unnecessary 
cost  into  the  rooms  of  the  house  that  are  above.”  The  purposes 
now  served  by  the  basement  would  be  served  on  Dr.  Richardson’s 
plan  by  the  third  floor.  Here  would  be  the  kitchen  and  servants’ 
offices  in  the  front  and  the  servants’  dormitories  in  the  back.  Bv 
means  of  the  staircase  shaft,  which  should  stand  by  itself  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  and  the  lift  connected  with  it,  the  kitchen 
would  be  “  in  instant  and  easy  communication  with  all  the  other 
floors,”  and  “  light,  good  ventilation,  easy  exit  for  all  the  vapours 
and  gases  and  odours  of  cooking,  would  be  readily  obtainable.” 
The  only  obstacle  that  suggests  itself  to  Dr.  Richardson’s  pro¬ 
posal  is  the  unwillingness  of  servants  to  be  shut  out  from  the 
company  of  their  kind.  They  do  not  much  like  living  in 
flats,  where  they  may  at  least  be  soothed  by  some  inter¬ 
course  with  other  servants ;  and  one  cannot  imagine  what  they 
would  do  in  the  event  of  their  being  put  on  the  third  floor  without 
a  chance  of  seeing  or  hearing  from  their  fellow-sufferers  except 
in  so  far  as  communication  is  possible  through  a  speaking  tube 
or  up  a  lift.  Indeed  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  lift  would 
not  be  constantly  turned  from  its  natural  use  and  made  to  carry 
the  cook  down  to  the  tradesman  delivering  the  goods,  in¬ 
stead  of  carrying  the  goods  delivered  by  the  tradesman  up 
to  the  cook.  A  kitchen  on  the  third  floor  would,  it  may  be  feared, 
make  the  great  servant  question  more  of  an  insoluble  problem  than 
ever.  It  is  natural  perhaps  that  a  doctor  should  only  think  of  a 
servant’s  constitution,  and  that  no  doubt  will  fare  best  on  the 
third  floor  ;  but  those  who  have  to  find  and  keep  servants  may  be 
excused  if  from  motives  of  the- purest  selfishness  they  think  a  little 
of  their  affections  at  the  same  time.  The  unpopular  maxim  “No 
followers  allowed”  would  assume  terrific  proportions  in  a  servant’s 
eyes  if  the  daring  youth  bent  on  evading  it  had  to  climb  three 
flights  of  stairs  every  time  that  he  made  the  attempt. 

Dr.  Richardson  has  some  very  sensible  remarks  on  the  exagge¬ 
rated  tendency  to  specialism  in  play  which  has  shown  itself  of 
recent  years.  “  Men  tie  themselves  to  a  particular  recreation  as 
they  do  to  the  work  by  which  they  live.”  Even  in  the  matter  of 
amusements  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  meet  with  a  man  who  can  be 
called  accomplished.  The  good  whist-player  seldom  plays  at 
billiards  ;  the  good  billiard-player  seldom  plays  at  whist.  The  effect 
of  this  intense  addiction  to  one  exercise  is  to  turn  that  which  is 
called  recreation  into  work,  and  often  into  work  of  the  hardest 
kind.  In  part  this  tendency  may  be  due  to  the  increase  of  wealth 
and  leisure  which  leaves  more  and  more  young  men  with  nothing 
to  do  except  to  amuse  themselves.  The  consequence  is  that  they 
take  up  recreation  with  as  much  determination  as  though 
it  were  business.  The  application  of  so  much  energy  and  devo¬ 
tion  naturally  raises  the  standard  of  efficiency,  and  when  the 
hard-worked  man  comes  to  seek  amusement  in  whist  or  billiards, 
he  finds  that,  in  order  to  put  himself  at  all  on  a  level  with  younger 
players,  he  must  make  up  for  having  only  a  part  instead  of  the 
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whole  of  his  time  to  give  to  amusement  by  giving  the  whole  of 
what  time  he  has  to  someone  amusement.  “Then  the  games, 
instead  of  being  reliefs  from  the  cares  and  necessary  labours  ot  hie, 
are  added  cares,  added  and  unnecessary  labours,  by  which  so  much 
strength  that  ought  to  be  conserved  is  cruelly  thrown  away.  ii, 
indeed,  Dr.  Richardson’s  advice  about  going  to  bed  and  getting 
up  were  generally  followed,  there  would  be  less  harm  done,  because 
there  would  be  less  time  spent  on  these  absorbing  recreations.  It 
will  be  a  relief  to  some  sleepy  souls  to  learn  that  in  this  English 
climate  “it  is  always  proper  to  take  at  least  eight  hours  sleep. 
This  is  the  allowance  for  a  man  between  21  and  45.  A  woman  ol 
the  same  age  may  take  nine  hours.  Up  to  21  ten  hours  is  the 
proper  number  for  both  sexes,  and  after  45  half-an-liour  should  be 
added  on  for  every  additional  five  years  of  life.  Ubese  are  r. 
Richardson’s  precepts,  but  he  has  besides  a  counsel  ol  perfection. 

In  childhood,  he  says : — 

1'fae  whole  bodv  sinks  suddenly  into  sleep,  and  remains  asleep  for  10  or 
12  hours  witliout  a  movement  except  the  continued  motion  of  the  heait  and 
of  the  breath ;w.  .  .  .  The  vouth  who  takes  great  care  to  load  a  very- 

simple  and  innocent  life,  and  who  cultivates  sleep,  so  that  at  the  right 
times  it  comes  over  him  in  an  automatic  manner,  retains  throughout  his 
life  the  almost  perfect  sleep  of  childhood — 

including,  it  is  to  he  presumed,  its  duration  for  ten  or  twelve  hours. 

A  doubt  simrosts  itself  in  reference  to  this  exceptionally  happy 
youth  whether  he  will  not  find  the  cultivation  of  sleep  interfere 
somewhat  with  the  cultivation  of  anything  else.  A  youth  who 
^oes  through  life  measuring  everything  by  the  tendency  it  may 
have  to  keep  him  out  of  bed  at  the  right  moment  may  lead  a  very 
simple  and  innocent  life,  hut  hardly  a  very  useful  one  Civi hzation 
interposes  so  many  obstacles  between  man  and  his  pillow  that  1  1. 
Richardson’s  typical  sleeper  will  have  strictly  to  follow  St.  1  auls 
counsel  to  Christians,  and  avoid  entangling  himself  with  the  affairs 
of  this  life.  For  this  ample  allowance  of  sleep  is  not  to  be  taken 
when  it  is  convenient.  “  The  time  of  sleep  should  be  reckoned 
back  from  the  hour  of  rising,  in  order  to  set  the  hour  foi  going  to 
bed,  and  the  hour  of  rising  is  to  be  six  o’clock.”  This  means  that 
the  full-°Town  man  should  go  to  bed  at  ten,  and  the  youth  undei 
twenty-one  at  eight.  Full-grown  men,  however,  who  have  to  lace 
the  London  season,  and  undergraduates  who  wish  to  enjoy,  so  far 
as  is  compatible  with  the  due  cultivation  of  sleep,  the  delights  ot 
the  summer  term,  may  take  comfort  irom  the  fact  that,  when  theie 
is  a  Ion ^  stretch  of  sunlight,  one  hour  less  of  sleep  will  suffice  for 
all  classes.  “  At  midsummer  a  man  in  the  prime  ol  life  may, 
therefore,  go  to  bed  if  he  likes  at  eleven,  and  a  youth  at  nine.”  As 
regards  the  youth  this  is  a  very  useful  concession.  The  additional 
hour  will  not  indeed  allow  him  to  go  to  balls  or  suppeis, 
but  be  may  be  sure  of  getting  some  part  of  bis  dinner.  He  may 
have  indeed  to  slip  away  to  bed  before  the  meal  is  half  oyer,  but, 
as  we  all  eat  too  much,  that  will  be  a  distinct  advantage  irom  the 
point  of  view  of  health. 

There  is  one  part  of  this  volume  which  has  no  proper  place  m  an 
elementary  work  on  health.  Dr.  Richardson  may  c\ entually  be 
proved  right  in  bis  absolute  condemnation  of  alcohol,  but  he  is  not 
justified  in  assuming  that  the  question  is  settled.  That  the 
tendency  of  medical  opinion  is  very  much  more  hostile  to  alcohol 
than  it  was,  that  the  medical  estimate  of  its  value  is  greatly 
lessened,  that  in  many  cases  in  which  it  used  to  be  ordered  it  is 
now  forbidden,  that  doubts  have  arisen  whether  in  any  case  it  is 
anything  better  than  harmless — all  this  is  true,  and  may  properly 
and.  usefully  be  stated  even  in  a  book  avowedly  addressed  ad 
populum.  Hut  to  class  alcohol  unreservedly  among  poisons,  as  Dr. 
Richardson  does,  is  to  go  a  long  way  beyond  anything  that  is 
accepted  among  experts,  and  consequently  assertions  to  this  ellect 
should  be  addressed  only  ad  clerum,  and  not  be  put  forward  un¬ 
accompanied  by  the  reasoning  which  is  supposed  to  sustain  them. 


IIILLFORD-ON-AHIE.* 

DAPHNE  GARLAND,  the  heroine  of  this  story,  ought  to  he 
the  object  of  the  envy  of  half  the  young  ladies  of  the  country. 
Her  nose,  certainlv,  was  not  Grecian,  nor  was  her  mouth  like  to 
the  bow  of  Eros  ;  "but  we  can  readily  believe  the  author  when  be 
assures  us  that  a  sculptor  would  have  pardoned  these  irregularities 
for  the  sake  of  ker  other  perfections.  She  was,  moreover,  the  best 
oarswoinan  and  the  best  skater  in  Ilillford.  Ry  the  time  that  she 
was  eighteen  or  thereabouts — her  exact  age  we  forgot  to  note 
down — she  was  blessed  with  what  may  in  the  language  of  novel¬ 
ists  be  described  as  a  wealth  of  lovers.  “  Three  loves,”  we  read, 
each  leal  and  true,  had  beeu  evokeo.  by  hall-conscious  Daphne ; 
three  loves,  diverse  from  one  another  in  nature,  not  simply  in 
degree.”  The  Hist  of  her  lovers,  Geoffrey  Thane,  was  the  younger 
son  of  a  rich  manufacturer.  His  nose  was  handsome,  while  hers, 
as  we  have  said,  whatever  it  was,  was  not  Grecian.  He  was  an 
■Oxonian.  He  was  cleanly  shaved  and  exceedingly  well  dressed. 
So  far  he  Lad  his  -rood  points,  but  then  bis  mouth  was  passionless. 
The  reader  at  once  gives  him  up,  for  what  can  be  made  of  a  lover 
who,  when  he  has  a  passionless  mouth,  is  fool  enough  to  show  it 
by  having  himself  cleanly  shaved  P  Next  to  him  comes  an  honest 
tar,  Captain  Jack  Evelyn,  who,  “by  reason  of  bis  objectivity,  was 
as  much  at  home  in  a  crowded  drawing-room  as  on  board  the 
good  ship  Merope .”  He  longed  to  gain  from  Daphne  s  lips  the 

Dulcia  oscula  quro  Venus 
Quinte  parte  sui  nectaris  imbuit. 
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His  objectivity  would  seem  to  have  failed  him  here.  At  all 
events  it  did  not  render  him  quite  as  much  at  home  with  Horace 
as  be  was  either  in  a  drawing-room  or  on  board  ship. .  Perhaps, 
however,  the  blunders  in  the  Latin  are  due  to  the  unobjectivity  of 
his  biographer,  to  whom  we  should  have  been  ready  to  forgive  a 
few  slips  in  classical  quotations  on  account  of  her  sex  did  she  not 
on  the  title-page,  with  no  small  degree  of  confidence,  assure  us  that 
the  hook  is  written  by  a  man.  But  to  return  to  our  Captain.  He 
bad  one  great  advantage  over  the  first  of  bis  rivals,  for  “  Honest 
Jack  was  not  fond  of  introspection — be  lived  too  objective  a  life 
for  that,  and  therefore  be  was  not  likely  to  involve  himself  in  any 
of  those  labyrinthine  intricacies  so  fatal  to  erotic  souls  of  the 
present  day,  if  we  may  believe  the  psychology  of  novels.”  If  we 
may  once  more  break  in  upon  the  account  that  we  are  giving  ot 
the  three  lovers,  we  would  point  out  how  much  common-sense  has 
of  late  years  suffered  from  the_  fashion  of  spelling-bees.  Young 
people  have  with  no  small  labour  mastered  the  spelling  of 
such  hard  words  as  “labyrinthine,”  “erotic,  and  “psychology, 
and  not  unnaturally  they'desire  to  turn  to  some  use  that  which  nas 
taken  them  so  much  trouble  to  acquire.  After  casting  about  and 
findin°'  that  the  staff  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  is  lull,  they  think, 
no  doubt,  that  the  best  thing  they  can  do  is  to  write  a  novel.  By 
that  means  thev  will  show  the  world  how  many,  how  big,  and  oow 
difficult  of  spelling  are  the  words  that  they  themselves  have  at  their 
fiurors’  ends.  The  Captain,  then,  not  being  given  to  introspec¬ 
tion,  hearing  Daphne  address  bis  rival  by  bis  Christian  name,  began 
to  wonder  if  she  would  ever  call  him  Jack,  and  thereupon  “  looked 
at  the  object  of  bis  reflections  with  bis  pale  orbs.”  Our  readers 
would  have  better  understood  why  his  orbs  were  pale  bad  we  re¬ 
membered  to  tell  them  that  he  had  light  grey  eyes.  Now  that  we 
are  about  bis  features,  we  may  as  well  state  that  be  had  a  non¬ 
descript  nose.  Strangely  enough,  as  he  thus  looked  at  the  object 
of  bis  reflections,  be  met  the  black  eyes  of  the  Oxonian  on  the  same 
errand.  Unless  one  of  the  lovers  was  sitting  exactly  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  lady  to  the  other— unless,  moreover,  she  was  very  short 
and  they  both  looked  over  her  bead  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
how  the  pale  orbs  thus  met  the  black  eyes.  Before  long  the 
direction  of  Geoffrey's  eyes  was  changed.  Jack’s  pale  orbs  re- 
mained  fixed  as  ever :  but  the  Oxonian  u  glared  beneath  his  fingers 

at  bis  ready  rival.”  .  , 

But  we  are  forgetting  the  third  lover,  who  at  one  time,  in  spite  ot 
all  bis  disadvantages  of  birth  and  fortune,  seemed  as  likely  as  any  of 
them  to  win  the  fair  Daphne's  band.  His  name  was  Stephen  Carr. 
So  far  as  noses  go,  lie  would  seem  to  have  held  the  middle  place 
among  the  lovers.  The  Oxonian’s  nose  was  handsome,  the  Captain’s 
was  nondescript,  while  Stephen  s  was  straight,  but  unfortunately 
too  short.  His  eyes  were  dark  grey,  and  bad  in  repose  a  singularly 
melancholy  expression.  The  hair,  moustache,  and  beard  were  of  a 
dead  straw  colour.  His  dress  and  aspect  were  those  of  a  superior 
mechanic,  betokening  very  correctly  bis  social  status,  which  was 
that  of  manager  of  Mr.  Thane  s  great  factory.  His  chances  would 
seem  to  have  been  very  slight,  and  yet  be  bad  bis  advantages.  He 
bad  been  great  at  Christmas  decorations  in  the  church,  and  he  was 
the  actual  pivot  on  which  the  school-treats  turned.  Then,  too,  when 
the  dreadful  accident  happened  to  Daphne  which  happens  to  all 
heroines,  it  was  he,  and  neither  the  Captain  nor  the  Oxonian,  who 
saved  her.  They  were  all  skating  together  on  the  river.  While  the 
deft  skaters  glided  in  mazy  curves,  she  went  too  close  to  a  weir 
where  the  ice  was  thin.  ‘‘The  ice  might  bear  her  weight,  surely  ; 

but - .  There  was  a  moment  of  agonized  waiting ;  then  a 

crash — the  girl's  slender  form  disappeared.”  Geoffrey  stopped 
short  as  if  struck  to  stone.  Jack  did  nothing  but  run  backwards 
and  forwards,  while  Stephen  “bad  cut  off  both  skates  and  boots, 
and  was  now  creeping  stealthily  to  the  edge  of  the  broken  ice.  In 
a  few  moments,  which  seemed  hours  to  the  petrified  spectators,  he 
reached  the  chasm  and  dropped  into  the  water.”  The  river  here 
was  very  deep,  but  he  dived  down  and  seized  her.  Being  out  of 
sight  of  Mrs.  Grundy,  and  indeed  of  every  one  else,  and  finding 
also  that  the  young  lady  was  insensible,  he  very  wisely  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  his  opportunity  to  give  her  a  kiss.  “  But  as  he  pressed 
one  little  kiss  upon  her  icy  lips  the  madness  went  from  him,  and  a 
thrill  of  terror  shot  through  his  soul.”  With  great  prudence  he 
at  once  shot  out  his  strong  right  arm  and  rose  to  the  surface  bring¬ 
ing  the  young  lady  with  him. 

The  reader  here  begins  to  think  that  Stephen’s  chancels  the 
best,  the  more  so  as  Daphne  about  this  point  of  the  story  nerselt 
has  a  rival.  Miss  Henrietta  Thane  resolves  to  win  the  Captain 
from  her,  and  she  was  not  far  from  succeeding.  Her  eyes  were 
large,  dark,  and  liquid,  and  he  could  see  that  they  were  Eastern  in 
their  splendour,  though  he  could  not  fathom  the  ocean  of 
witchery  in  their  depths.  He  was  before  long  gazing  fatuously  at 
the  superb  beauty,  and  almost  neglecting  poor  Daphne.  Henrietta 
cunninglv  persuades  him  that  some  kind  ot  an  engagement  existed 
between  Daphne  and  Geoffrey.  He  believes  her,  but  yet  be  is 
not  won.  He  goes  abroad  and  does  not  return  till  the  last  chapter, 
when  in  three  or  four  pages  all  difficulties  are  cleared  away,  and  Jack 
wins  the  heroine’s  band.  He  bad  been  absent  lor  a  good  part  ot  the 
second  volume  and  almost  all  the  third,  but  he  was  scarcely 
missed.  The  author  had  on  hand  quite  enough  incidents  to  keep 
up  the  interest  of  the  story.  Geoffrey  had  a  brother  Oswald  who 
was  in  love  with  his  cousin  Henrietta  at  the  same  time  as  he. was 
payin°*  idle  attentions  to  Stephen  s  sister  1  hcebe.  Vv  hen  Henrietta 
saw  that  the  Captain  would  not  have  her,  she  resolved  to  marry 
Oswald.  The  wedding  was  celebrated  with  great  magnificence, 
and  a  banquet  was  given  to  the  people  employed  in  Mr.  Thane's 
factory.  Everything  seemed  to  be  going  off  as  well  as  could  be 
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wished.  The  women  commented  on  the  flow  of  the  bride's  white 
satin  dress,  the  sparkle  of  her  diamond  rings,  the  subdued  lteht  of 
her  pearl  necklace,  and  the  length  of  her  veil.  The  bridegiaiom’s 
tether  made  a  speech  and  was,  as  usual,  enthusiastically  applauded. 
I  he  people  were  shouting  and  the  distent  bells  were  ringing,  when 
suddenly  the  bells.stopped,  and  by  some  mysterious  sympathy  the 
people  ceased  their  shouts.  1  here  was  a  moment’s  silence,  and 
then  the  deep-toned  knell  boomed  out  two  solemn  strokes, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  a  shudder  went  through  the  crowd.  A 
moment  afterwards  the  sergeant  of  the  police  drove  up  and 
brought  the  news  that  Phoebe  Carr’s  lifeless  body  had  been  found 
in  the  river.  She  had  been  last  seen  the  evening  before  in  Oswald’s 
company  An  inquest  was  held,  and  a  verdict  was  brought  in 
round  drowned.  Her  brother  Stephen  seeks  for  vengeance  on 
Oswald,  and  he  is  not  long  in  finding  it.  This  faithless  lover  on 
his  return  home  went  one  evening  to  walk  in  a  wood.  He  heard 
the  nightingales  begin  to  gurgle  a  few  soft  notes,  and  he  inspected 
the  first  broods  of  young  pheasants,  and  listened  to  the  game- 
keeper  s  account  of  the  different  characters  of  his  hens.  “  Some 
of  these  patient  creatures,  we  read,  “  were  already  stepmothers  of 
children  more  patrician  than  themselves.”  He  passed  on,  and 
began  a  soliloquy,  but  he  finished  it  by  a  long  whistle.  He  began 
a  second  soliloquy,  but  this  he  finished  by  exclaiming  Ha!  as  he 
started  back  in  blank  horror.  He  saw  Stephen’s  avenging  eyes 
before  him.  In  a  moment  he  was  attacked  and  thrown  to  the 
ground.  Oswald  was  considered  a  good  wrestler,  but,  as  the  author 
asks,  who  can  wrestle  successfully  with  a  demon  ?  Who  indeed, 
we  may  answer,  unless,  perchance,  two  demons.  Compelled  to 
succumb,  he  lay  glaring  at  his  victor.  The  demon  refuses  to  let 
him  rise  till  he  promises  to  fight  a  duel  with  him.  Pistols  are  at 
once  produced  out  of  the  demon’s  pockets,  and  it  is  agreed  that,  as 
there  were  no  seconds  to  give  the  word,  at  the  third  stroke  of  the  town 
clock,  which  was  close  upon  the  hour,  they  should  fire.  Oswald  is 
dangerously  wounded.  At  his  father’s  house,  where  he  was  to 
have  dined,  he  is  missed,  of  course,  but  the  dinner  goes  on  without 
him.  His  wife  was  in  the  act  of  helping  herself  to  iced  pudding 
when  the  news  reached  her  that  her  husband  had  been  shot.  The 
iced  pudding  gives  an  air  of  reality  to  the  story  which  is  very 
impressive.  He  recovers,  and  Stephen  is  tried  for  “  attacking  with 
intent  to  murder.”  The  judge,  we  are  told,  sat  on  the  bench,  the 
jury  were  sworn,  and  Stephen  was  brought  into  the  court.  So  far 
there  is  a  certain  air  of  probability  about  the  trial.  The  rest  of  the 
proceedings,  however,  are  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  law  as 
laid  down  by  female  novelists.  Oswald  is,  we  are  told,  the 
prosecutor,  but  at  the  very  beginning  of  tie  trial  he  rises 
to  state  that  he  absolutely  refuses  to  prosecute.  Hereupon 
Stephen  asked  leave  to  speak.  “  The  judge  amazed  at  the 
extraordinary  character  of  the  proceedings,  and  deeming  it 
impossible  the  case  could  become  less  regular  than  it  was 
already,  gave  the  permission  asked.”  Stephen  at  once  declared 
that  he  was  guilty.  No  one  knew  what  to  do.  “  A  long  consulta¬ 
tion  succeeded ;  judge  and  lawyers  seemed  actually  at  fault.”  The 
case,  as  the  author  rightly  says,  seemed  to  require  neither  judge 
nor  jury  of  ordinary  type.  Certainly  the  judge  was  of  a  most 
extraordinary  type.  At  first  it  appeared  that,  in  spite  of  Oswald’s 
refusal  to  prosecute,  the  trial  would  proceed ;  “  but  after  much 
talking  it  was  decided  to  inflict  a  fine  upon  the  prisoner.”  This 
seemed  to  give  general  satisfaction.  Stephen  went  to  America, 
Oswald  repented  and  became  a  good  husband,  and,  as  we  have 
said,  the  Captain  turned  up  at  the  very  end  of  the  story  and 
married  the  heroine.  So  long  as  this  part  of  the  story  is  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  regular  procedure  of  a  novel  in  three  volumes  the 
reader,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  be  quite  ready  to  forgive  and  forget 
the  most  total  disregard  of  the  ordinary  procedure  of  our  courts 
of  law. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

PERHAPS  the  most  interesting  of  the  works  on  this  month’s  list 
is  a  Life  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe*,  written  to  vindicate  the  memory 
of  a  very  unfortunate  and  unfairly-treated  man  of  genius  from  the 
discredit  cast  upon  it  by  a  former  biographer.  How  it  came  about 
that  the  task  of  writing  the  life  of  such  a  man  fell  to  the  lot  of  a 
person  so  incompetent  by  taste,  temper,  and  culture  as  Dr.  Griswold, 
we  are  not  fully  informed,  and  need  not  now  inquire.  In  the  work 
before  us  abundant  evidence  is  produced,  in  the  shape  of  letters, 
sometimes  invited,  sometimes  volunteered,  from  those  who  knew  Poe 
best  and  most  intimately,  to  show  that  his  former  biographer  did 
him  signal  injustice,  not  only  in  the  general  representation  of  his 
character,  but  in  regard  to  a  number  of  more  or  less  important 
incidents.  The  proofs  of  inaccuracy  in  particular  cases  are  irre¬ 
sistible  and  numerous  enough  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  un¬ 
trustworthiness  of  the  whole  book  ;  and,  unfortunately,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  Dr.  Griswold’s  errors  .are  damaging  to  the 
character  which  was  left  at  his  mercy.  The  present  biographer 
shows  that  Poe  was  not  in  any  sense  an  habitual  drunkard,  and 
he  adduces  the  evidence  of  the  lady  concerned  to  prove  that 
the  story  of  his  having  deliberately  broken  off  his  second  mar¬ 
riage,  by  going  in  a  state  of  intoxication  to  the  house  of  his 
intended  and  there  misbehaving  outrageously,  is  utterly  un¬ 
founded.  For  months  together  Poe  would  work  with  perfect 
steadiness  and  unimpeachable  sobriety ;  and,  while  he  had  with 

*  The  Life  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  By  W.  F.  Gill.  Illustrated.  Fourth 
Edition,  enlarged  and  revised.  New  York :  W.  J.  Widdleton.  London  : 
Chatto  &  Windus.  1878. 


him  the  childish  wife  who  loved  him  passionately,  and  to  whom 
if  not  passionately,  he  was  in  turn  deeply  attached,  his  career 
seems  to  have  been  honourable,  and  at  least  as  steady  as  that  of 
most  men  of  equally  eccentric  poetic  genius.  Left  a  widower,  he 
who  of  all  men  most  needed  the  domestic  care  and  tendance  of 
voman,  he  who  was  sensitive  beyond  the  sensitiveness  affected  by 
.Byron  and  really  characteristic  of  Shelley,  now  and  then  gave  way 
to  a  vice  whose  one  attraction  seems  to  have  been  the  gift  of  tem- 
poiary  oblivion  ;  and  evidently  he  could  not  drink  even  to  slight 
excess  without  rendering  himself  atleast  liable  to  fits  of  extravagance 
approaching  sheer  insanity.  Next  to  this  error  his  character  suffered 
most  during  life  by  his  taste  for  hoaxing — a  practice  of 
winch  he  himself,  his  own  acts  and  character,  were  the  usual 
subjects,  and  which  was  unhappily  conducted  with  almost  un¬ 
varied  success.  His  present  biographer  suggests,  with  much 
probability,  that  his  Philosophy  of  Composition  is  an  example 
of  this  unfortunate  faculty ;  and  we  think  that  most  readers 
of  the  Raven  will  consider  it  more  probable  that  Poe  should 
play  upon  the  credulity  of  the  world  in  his  account  of  it  than 
that  this  wonderful  poem  should  actually  have  originated  in 
the  deliberate,  cold-blooded  invention  to  which  the  author 
ascribes  it.  Perhaps  there  have  been  poets  who  could  in  such  a 
mood,  and  by  such  means,  produce  works  of  greater  value ;  but 
scarcely  any  poem  ever  written  bears  fewer  marks  of  deliberate, 
careful  construction,  or  more  of  hasty  impulse,  than  that  most 
striking  but  most  faulty  piece.  No  one  will  say  that  Poe  was  a 
model  of  moral,  any  more  than  of  poetical,  excellence.  He  was  a 
man  of  impulse  so  eccentric  and  so  ungovernable  that  his  strict 
adhesion  to  a  fixed  code,  whether  of  manners  or  morals,  would  have 
been  a  sort  of  miracle.  Nor  can  we  ascribe  to  him  the  perfect  purity 
ot  heart  which  so  strangely  contrasts  with  the  wild  license  assumed 
in  the  poetry  of  Shelley.  But  a  vicious  man  he  never  was,  and  his 
incessant  failures  in  life  seem  to  have  been  due  rather  to  a  total 
misappreciation  of  the  bent  and  limits  of  his  own  powers  than 
to  deficient  trustworthiness,  honour,  or  even  temper.  A  sadder 
life-story,  or  one  less  relieved  by  even  occasional  gleams  of  hope  or 
happiness,  the  world  has  seldom  read. 

A  collection  of  epitaphs  from  a  really  old  churchyard  or  ceme¬ 
tery  generally  contains  some  quaint  and  a  few  memorable  inscrip¬ 
tions.  There  would  be  more  of  these  were  it  not  that,  as  a  rule, 
cemeteries  represent  no  special  type  of  thought ;  those  who  are 
there  buried  belong  to  so  many  classes,  sects,  and  parties,  that  the 
general  tendency  to  commonplace  and  the  general  average  of  insig¬ 
nificance  render  the  exceptions  exceedingly  few  in  comparison  with 
the  entire  number,  and  hardly  worth  the  labour  of  perusing  with 
no  little  difficulty  a  multitude  of  worn-out  records  of  uneventful 
lives  and  long-lorgotten  names.  Moreover,  in  no  branch  of  litera¬ 
ture,  it  it  may  be  so  called,  does  commonplace  assert  itself  with 
such  supreme  authority,  nowhere  has  originality  so  little  scope,  as 
in  the  memorials  of  the  dead.  Here  and  there  an  eccentric  and 
self-willed  man  will  insist  upon  writing  beforehand  his  own 
epitaph  ;  here  and  there  strong  feeliug  or  bitter  sarcasm  will  insist 
on  finding  expression  upon  the  tombstone  of  a  relative  or  friend. 
But,  as  a  rule,  respect  for  the  dead'  and  for  the  feelings 
of  the  living — especially  of  women — keeps  the  writer  of  epitaphs 
within  the  narrowest  bounds,  and  the  only  liberty  really  left  to 
him  is  that  of  extravagant  panegyric.  The  burying-ground  of  a 
peculiar  and  exceptional  community  naturally  produces  a  richer 
harvest  of  original,  or  at  least  of  novel,  inscriptions.  The  tone  of 
thought  may,  after  all,  be  no  less  uniform,  the  compliance  with  it 
probably  even  more  servile,  than  in  cemeteries  that  receive  the 
dead  of  numerous  sects,  classes,  ranks,  and  parties ;  but  the  pecu¬ 
liar  tone  of  the  age  and  of  the  community  finds  utterance  in 
forms  which,  even  if  trite  in  their  place  and  time,  are  interesting 
to  readers  who,  having  forgotten  or  failed  to  realize  the  humour 
of  a  past  age  and  an  isolated  people,  gather  more  of  what  these 
were  from  such  family  memorials  than  from  history,  or  even  from 
biography.  Few  people  more  eccentric,  more  distinct  from  the 
world  around  them,  more  vain  of  that  distinction,  than  the  Puri¬ 
tans  of  New  England  have  achieved  a  history  or  left  behind 
them  practical  monuments  of  their  thought  and  action.  A  collec¬ 
tion,  then,  like  that  before  us  *  of  epitaphs  from  a  cemetery  in 
use  among  such  a  people  for  the  last  two  centuries  is  worth, 
if  not  minute  perusal,  at  all  events  a  brief  examination.  We 
have  in  this  volume,  not  indeed  the  earliest  inscriptions  from 
the  Groton  burial-ground — these  probably  are  undecipherable — but 
those  from  1 704  to  the  present  day,  from  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  to 
that  of  Queen  Victoria ;  from  a  time  when  Americaus  were  at 
least  as  proud  of  English  blood  and  English  connexion  as 
Australians  and  Canadians  now  are,  to  the  epoch  of  gradual 
alienation,  diligently  fostered  by  selfish  ambition,  and  culminating 
in  a  bitter  civil  war  and  in  lasting  animosities.  Another  series 
brings  us  down  from  the  Revolution  to  the  War  of  Secession  ;  from 
the  time  when  England  was  regarded  with  all  the  hatred  natural 
to  revolted  subjects,  and  rebellion  was  matter  of  boast  in  New 
England,  down  to  the  time  when  rebellion  so-called  was  treated 
by  those  whom  rebellion  had  made  a  nation  as  the  worst  of 
crimes,  not  merely  in  a  political,  but  in  a  moral  aspect,  and  when 
the  only  grave  fault  found  with  England  was  her  sympathy  with 
the  struggle  of  the  South  to  retain  the  rights  won  by  South  and 
North  together  in  the  former  struggle.  A  Virginian  churchyard 
would  probably  present  little  that  was  unEnglish,  except  between 
1770  and  1790;  certainly  it  would  contain  little  that  would 

*  Epitaphs  from  the  Old  Burying  Ground  in  Groton,  Massachusetts. 
With  Notes  and  Appendix.  By  Samuel  A.  Green,  M.D.  Boston  :  Little, 
Brown,  &  Co.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1878. 
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remind  the  visitor  that  he  stood  in  a  foreign  country,  except  the 
memorials  which  in  nearly  every  Southern  churcbyaul  or  cemetery 
record  the  fearful  losses  of  the  late  struggle,  and  render  just 
honour  to  bravery  and  misfortune. 

The  principles  of  light  and  colour,  treated  otherwise  than  in  an 
elementary  way,  would  fill  a  very  substantial  volume;  and 
when  we  find  that,  not  satisfied  with  so  large  a  subject,  the  author 
of  a  treatise  thereupon  * * * * §  enlarges  on  the  scheme  of  the  universe 
generally,  on  what  he  calls  the  etherio-atomic  philosophy  of 
force,  and  the  general  philosophy  of  those  which  he  describes  as 
the  fine  forces,  we  naturally  apprehend  that  we  have  to  deal  with 
a  work  too  discursive  and  ambitious  to  be  altogether  trustworthy. 
The  title-page  itself,  by  the  adoption  of  a  variety  of  new  forms 
of  expression  which  are  hardly  sound  or  correct,  excites  mis¬ 
givings  as  to  the  author’s  capacity  or  willingness  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  what  is  ascertained  and  what  is  merely  guessed, 
which,  we  regret  to  say,  are  not  falsified  by  the  remainder 
of  the  volume.  When  we  find  the  colours  of  the  rainbow 
arranged  in  a  chromatic  circle,  and  in  that  circle  a  colour 
called  Thermel  inserted  between  the  ultra-violet  and  the  red,  we 
see  at  once  that  we  have  to  do  with  a  speculator  whose  “  numerous 
discoveries”  are  not  guided  by  a  sound  and  thorough  appreciation 
of  what  has  been  already  discovered  and  verified.  To  arrange 
in  any  circular  form  the  various  rays  that  compose  the  solar 
light,  heat,  and  chemic  power  is  obviously  impossible.  Thermel 
should  represent  the  extreme  heat-giving  power,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  properly  placed  next  outside  the  visible  red ;  but  between 
this  and  the  violet  lies  the  whole  space  of  the  spectrum.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  under  certain  conditions  to  discern  the  invisible  rays  beyond 
the  red  or  the  blue ;  but  this  can,  as  a  rule,  be  done  only  by 
falsifying  the  actual  rays — by  making  them  take  the  place  of  others, 
which  again  are  thrust  out  of  their  places.  It  may  be  that  an 
exceptionally  constituted  eye  might  see  the  chromatic  scale  of 
the  rainbow  a  little  out  of  focus,  if  we  may  so  speak — might,  for 
instance,  see  less  than  the  whole  of  the  red,  and  in  return  see  some 
new  shade  of  red  inside  the  extreme  violet.  But  the  circular 
arrangement  is  essentially  false  unless  it  be  confined  entirely  to  the 
exhibition  of  the  visible  colours  of  the  spectrum  in  their  combina¬ 
tions  and  contrasts,  since,  if  any  part  of  the  heat-rays  or  actinic 
rays  are  introduced,  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  entire  system 
are  brought  into  contact  and  the  contrasts  are  falsified.  Our 
author,  again,  is  perplexed,  as  many  wiser  and  abler  writers 
on  the  subject  have  been,  by  the  undulatory  theory  of 
light.  To  those  who  are  most  absolutely  convinced  that 
light  is  an  effect  produced  upon  the  eye  by  a  series  of 
waves  of  various  lengths,  the  motion  of  waves  seems  to 
demand  a  substantial  fluid  in  which  the  undulations  take 
place ;  and  only  the  counter  arguments  and  counter  evidence 
which  go  to  prove  that  no  substantial  fluid  pervades  creation  could 
enable  them  to  resist  an  impression  so  natural  and  apparently  so 
unavoidable.  But  it  seems  at  least  certain  that,  whatever  the  so- 
called  ether  may  be,  it  is  not  what  the  author  of  the  volume  before 
us  implies — a  thinner  air  or  atmosphere  pervading  the  universe,  and 
gathered  here  and  there  into  denser  masses  by  the  attraction  of 
suns  and  planets.  Were  this  the  case,  the  whole  theory  of  gravita¬ 
tion,  all  the  calculations  of  astronomers,  verified  as  they  are  by 
exact  correspondence  with  the  observations  of  innumerable  bodies 
and  of  remote  ages,  would  be  thrown  into  hopeless  confusion  ;  since 
any  substantial  atmosphere,  however  rare,  pervading  space  must 
oppose  a  substantial  resistance  to  the  movements  of  every  planet 
and  star,  and  alter  constantly  the  orbits  in  which  they  move.  In 
fact,  what  our  author  calls  discoveries  are  speculations,  and  his 
speculations  are,  where  ordinary  common  sense  can  test  them,  so 
wild  that  only  a  critic  thoroughly  versed  in  the  science  would 
consider  it  safe  to  enter  into  any  of  those  deeper  and  more  obscure 
calculations  or  conjectures  which  can  only  be  proved  true  or  false 
by  a  master  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Howe  is  a  less  extravagant  speculator,  and  perhaps  a 
less  daring  inventor,  than  Mr.  Babbitt ;  but  he  conceives  that 
there  is  room  for  a  new  science  of  political  economy,  and  that 
he  has  discovered  its  first  principles.  We  rather  doubt  whether  even 
American  readers  will  so  far  agree  with  Mr.  Howe  as  to  gratify  his 
self-esteem  or  reward  the  labour  and  care  evidently  bestowed  upon 
the  two  works  before  us.f  f  But,  if  he  fail  to  find  sufficient  favour 
with  his  countrymen,  their  disapproval  may  no  doubt  be  owing  as 
much  or  as  often  to  the  partial  soundness  of  his  practical  advice  as 
to  the  errors  of  his  theory.  He  is  not  an  inflationist,  but  he  holds 
a  doctrine  quite  as  perverse  as  inflationism  itself,  and  one  fatal  to 
all  those  arguments  by  which  the  dangers  of  an  inconvertible 
paper  currency  can  be  clearly  and  conclusively  exposed.  The  root 
of  all  sound  views  as  to  the  value  of  money — of  all  decisive  objec¬ 
tions  to  an  artificial  currency  that  owes  its  temporary  and  fluc¬ 
tuating  worth  solely  to  the  Government  stamp  and  to  the  prudence 
with  which  Government  limits  its  amount — is  the  recognition 
of  the  simple  fact  that  gold  and  silver  are  commodities  just 
like  any  other  commodity,  and  that  their  value  and  pur¬ 

*  The  Principles  of  Light  and  Colour;  including,  among  other  things,  the 
Harmonic  Laws  of  the  Universe,  the  Etherio-atomic  Philosophy  of  Force, 
Chromo  Chemistry,  Chromo  Therapeutics,  and  the  General  Philosophy  of  the 
Fine  Forces.  By  Edwin  D.  Babbitt.  Illustrated.  New  York :  Babbitt 
&  Co.  London:  Trttbner  &  Co.  1878. 

t  The  Political  Economy  of  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  France 
in  the  Use  of  Money :  a  JYew  Science  of  Product  ion  and  Exchange.  By  J. 
B.  Howe.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Osgood,  &  Co.  London :  Trubner  &  Co. 
1878. 

J  Monetary  and  Industrial  Fallacies.  A  Dialogue.  By  J.  B.  Howe. 
Boston:  Houghton,  Osgood,  &  Co.  London:  Trubner  &  Co.  1878. 


chasing  power  can  be  nowise  affected  by  the  stamp  placed  upon, 
those  pieces  of  them  which  are  coined  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  exchanges.  Even  Sir  Robert  Peel  seems  for  a  moment 
to  have  thought  that  his  famous  question  “  What  is  a  pound  ?  ” 
did  not  admit  of  a  perfectly  easy  and  simple  answer.  But  this 
temporary  confusion  of  thought,  if  it  was  such,  arose  from  an 
actual  confusion  of  terms,  a  pound  having  once  meant  in  England 
a  certain  weight  of  silver,  whereas  after  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments  in  1819  it  meant  a  certain  weight  of  gold.  A 
pound  is,  in  fact,  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  gold  bearing  a  stamp  which  certifies  the  correctness  of  its 
weight  and  quality ;  and  its  purchasing  power  is  derived 
exclusively  from  its  inherent  exchange  value  as  bullion.  It 
derives,  indeed,  a  trivial  addition  of  value  from  the  stamp 
which  authoritatively  declares  its  weight  and  fineness ;  and 
if  the  cost  of  coinage  were  not  defrayed  gratuitously  by  the 
Government,  it  would  have  to  be  added  to  the  worth  of 
each  coin.  All  other  money,  paper  or  silver,  derives  its  worth 
from  its  legal  or  incidental  power  of  being  exchanged  for  so 
much  gold.  In  countries  where  a  double  standard  is  used 
the  real  money  in  circulation  consists  of  that  metal  which 
happens  at  the  time  to  be  overrated  as  compared  with  the 
other ;  and  if  this  be  silver,  the  monetary  value  of  gold  is 
measured  by  the  quantity  of  silver  it  will  purchase.  Mr.  Howe’s 
fundamental  blunder  consists  in  the  idea  that  coined  money  is  no 
longer  a  commodity  subject  to  the  same  rules  of  demand  and 
supply  and  of  cost  of  production  that  control  the  immediate  and 
ultimate  value  of  all  commodities ;  and,  with  such  a  blunder  at 
the  root  of  his  arguments,  nothing  but  a  counter-blunder  can  bring 
him  right  in  any  accidental  particular,  as  he  does  now  and  then 
come  right  upon  particular  points  of  more  or  less  importance. 

Works  cn  etiquette*  have,  we  presume,  their  uses  every  where,  or 
they  would  hardly  be  so  numerous  and  so  profitable  as  they  appear 
to  be.  In  America  they  have  perhaps  a  more  legitimate  use  than 
elsewhere,  since  the  social  circumstances  of  the  country  bring  into 
close  personal  contact  men  and  women  of  all  classes  and  every 
degree  of  good  and  ill  breeding.  In  such  cases  the  study  of 
etiquette — that  is  to  say,  of  the  minor  rules  of  courtesy  and  pro¬ 
priety  upon  which  the  comfort  of  social  intercourse  materially  de¬ 
pends — no  doubt  contributes  to  render  a  half-educated  man  or 
woman  less  disagreeable  when  travel  or  temporary  accident  brings 
him  or  her  into  the  company  of  social  superiors.  But,  as  a  rule, 
the  students  of  such  works  are  prompted  by  a  feeling  of  shyness 
and  awkwardness,  by  that  strange,  but  certainly  general,  sentiment 
which  makes  men,  and  especially  women,  more  ashamed  of  a 
g aucherie  than  of  a  crime  ;  and  this  feeling  can  hardly  be  so  power¬ 
ful  in  America,  where  manners  as  well  as  politics  are  to  a  very 
large  extent  under  the  rule  of  the  ignorant  majority,  as  in  coun¬ 
tries  where  society,  if  not  legislation  and  government,  is  regulated 
by  the  opinions  and  habits  of  its  highest  and  most  cultivated 
members. 

An  account  of  engineering,  and  especially  of  tunnelling  f,  which 
begins  with  the  achievements  of  the  Pharaohs  and  comes  down  to 
the  clearing  of  Hell  Gate,  whose  first  examples  are  the  rock 
temples  of  India  and  Upper  Egypt,  and  its  last  the  tunnels  of  the 
Alps  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  would  certainly  have  been  inter¬ 
esting  had  it  been  free  from  technical  detail  and  full  of  historical 
information  and  personal  adventure  such  as  might  easily  have  been 
collected.  As  it  is,  the  earliest  chapters,  and  passages  here  and 
there  in  the  later  ones,  especially  those  that  describe  the  effect  of 
different  explosive  compounds,  are  worth  the  perusal  of  ordinary 
readers ;  but  ninety-nine-hundredths  of  the  thick  quarto  are  filled 
with  details  which  only  practical  engineers  will  care  to  study, 
and  with  tables  which  assuredly  the  public  will  not  attempt  to 
comprehend. 

The  Report  of  the  United  States  Commission  on  Fisheries  for 
1875-6  j,  but  published  only  in  1878,  contains,  like  most  public 
documents  of  the  kind  emanating  from  the  different  depart¬ 
ments  at  Washington,  a  quantity  of  most  useful  and  interesting 
information.  It  gives,  for  example,  a  complete  and  detailed 
history  of  the  American  whale  fishery,  and,  again,  a  treatise 
which  is  well  worth  reading  on  the  artificial  propagation  of  fishes 
like  the  salmon  and  the  trout.  The  fourteenth  annual  Report  of 
the  Massachusetts  Board,  to  which  is  entrusted  the  supervision  of 
all  those  charities — a  term  much  more  widely  extended  in  America 
than  here — to  whose  funds  the  State  contributes  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  §,  is  characterized  by  the  same  variety  of  information  and 
practical  suggestion  which  we  have  had  occasion  more  than  once 
to  notice  in  other  volumes  of  the  series.  The  Year-Book  of  Edu¬ 
cation  ||  is  a  sort  of  cyclopaedia  describing  the  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  and  enumerating  the  educational  publications  of  the 
United  States.  But  the  editors  have  unfortunately  been  compelled 

*  Sensible  Etiquette  of  the  Best  Society.  By  Mrs.  II.  O.  Ward.  Phila¬ 
delphia  :  Porter  &  Coates.  London  :  Trubner  &  Co.  1878. 

t  Tunnelling,  Explosive  Compounds,  and  Roch-Drills ;  with  a  History 
of  Tunnelling  from  the  Reign  of  Raineses  II.  to  the  Present  Time.  By 
Henry  S.  Drinker,  E.M.  Illustrated.  New  York:  Wiley  &  Sons.  London: 
Trubner  &  Co.  1878. 

J  United  States  Commission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries.  Part  IV.  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  for  1875-6.  Washington:  Government  Printing  Office. 
London  :  TrUbner  &  Co.  1878. 

§  Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  With  Appendix.  Boston :  Rand,  Avery,  &  Co.  London : 
Trubner  &  Co.  1878. 

||  The  Yeur-Booh  of  Education  for  1878.  Edited  by  Henry  Kiddle  and 
Alexander  J.  Schem.  New  York  :  E.  Steiger.  London  :  Sampson  Low  <k 
Co.  1878. 
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to  rely  on  the  statements  of  persons  for  the  most  part  interested  in 
exhibiting  the  institutions,  if  not  the  books,  in  the  best  possible 
light ;  and  the  result  is  that  we  have  rather  a  panegyrical  list  than 
a  trustworthy  description. 

Of  periodicals  we  may  name  the  Princeton  Revieio  * ,  as  one  of  the 
ablest  theological  journals  that,  in  the  course  of  a  long  study  of 
American  literature,  have  come  into  our  hands ;  and  the  Southern 
Revieio  t,  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  as  containing  an  unusually  large  number  of  papers  possessing 
historical,  political,  and  scientific  interest.  The  Bibliotheca  Sacra%, 
now  in  its  thirty-fifth  volume,  contains  papers  equally  varied  ;  the 
first,  for  example,  on  Socrates ;  the  next  on  the  relation  of  Pauline 
to  Christian  doctrine  ;  the  next  a  biographical  essay  on  the  career 
of  Erasmus  Darwin ;  another  on  the  question  of  future  punish¬ 
ment  ;  and,  finally,  one  suggesting  the  employment  of  illus¬ 
tration  in  sermons — the  only  sort  of  literature  perhaps  from 
which  it  is  still  excluded.  The  Papers  of  the  Southern  Histori¬ 
cal  Society  §  contain  a  mass  of  information  relative  to  the 
late  war,  without  a  careful  study  of  which  no  historian,  how¬ 
ever  limited  his  scope,  should  venture  to  treat  any  fragment 
of  that  most  interesting  story.  It  is  especially  valuable  as  con¬ 
tradicting  upon  conclusive  authority  many  of  the  favourite  illusions 
propagated  by  Northern  writers,  and  establishing  beyond  doubt 
the  enormous  superiority  in  number  of  the  Federal  armies  in  every 
campaign  and  in  almost  every  battle. 

A  treatise  on  the  meaning  of  the  Divine  name  ||  may  perhaps 
be  worth  notice  as  affording  a  remarkable  example  of  the  extra¬ 
vagances  into  which  a  strong  belief  in  the  application  of  the 
evolutionary  theory  to  history,  an  eager  but  unintelligent  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  solar  key  to  mythology,  and  a  very  imperfect  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  ancient  languages  and  comparative  philology,  are 
constantly  leading  ambitious  but  imperfectly  informed  writers. 

Greek  Vignettes  ^  is  a  title  given  to  sketches  of  the  living  cities 
of  modern  Greece  and  the  ruins  of  ancient  Hellas,  which  are  well 
deserving  of  attention. 

Of  poems,  The  Ring  of  Amethyst**  is  certainly  the  best  on 
our  list.  A  Voyage  with  Death  ft  and  the  accompanying  pieces  are 
somewhat  below  the  fatal  line  of  mediocrity.  And  the  author  of 
A  Nantucket  Idyl  has  constructed  an  interesting  or  at  least  a 
readable  story  upon  the  slender  bases  afforded  by  the  holiday  visit 
of  a  worn-out  editor  to  a  town  which,  long  known  as  a  prosperous 
fishing  village  on  the  coast  of  New  England,  now  seems  to.  be 
putting  forward  certain  pretensions  to  the  rank  of  a  watering- 
place.  _ 

*  The  Princeton  lieview.  Fifty-fourth  Year.  Parts  January,  March, 
and  July,  1878.  New  York  :  37  Park  Row.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 

f  The  Southern  Review.  Vol.  XXIV.,  No.  47,  July  1878.  Baltimore: 
Bledsoe  &  Herrick.  London :  Triibner  &  Co. 

J  The  Bibliotheca  Sacra.  Vol.  XXXV.,  July  1878.  Andover:  W.  F. 
Draper.  London :  Triibner  &  Co.  1878. 

§  Southern  Historical  Society  Papers.  Vol.  VI.,  No.  1,  July  1878. 
Kichmond,  Va. :  Kev.  J.  William  Jones,  D.D.,  Secretary  of  the  Society. 
London :  Triibner  &  Co. 

||  On  the  word  God.  By  Milton  Woolley,  M.D.  Streator,  Illinois: 
Free  Press  Printing  and  Publishing  House.  London :  Triibner  &  Co. 
1878. 

1]  Greek  Vignettes  :  a  Sail  in  the  Greek  Seas,  Summer  of  1877.  By  James 
Albert  Harrison.  Boston:  Houghton,  Osgood,  &  Co.  London:  Triibner 
&  Co.  1878. 

**  The  Ring  of  Amethyst.  By  Alice  Wellington  Rollins.  New  York  : 
Putnam’s  Sons.  1878. 

+f  A  Voyage  with  Death;  and  other  Poems.  By  Adair  Welcker.  Oakland, 
Cab  :  Strickland  &  Co.  1878. 

XX  Six  to  One  :  a  Nantucket  Idyl.  New  York  :  Putnam’s  Sons.  1878. 
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fv UY’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL.— OPEN  SCHO- 
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TRIE  LONDON  HOSPITAL  and  MEDICAL  COLLEGE, 

-*•  Mile-eml.— The  SESSION,  1878—79,  will  Commence  on  Tuesday,  October  1.  1878,  when 
the  Prize  Distribution  will  take  place.  Two  Entrance  Science  Scholarships,  value  £60  und  £10, 
will  be  offered  for  Competition  at  the  end  of  September  to  new  Students.  Entries  on  or  before 
September  20.  Fee  to  Lectures  and  Hospital  Practice,  90  Guineas  in  one  payment,  or  100 
Guineas  in  three  instalments.  All  Resident  and  other  Hospital  Appointments  arc  free.  The 
Resident  Appointments  consist  of  Five  Huuse-Physicianeies,  Four  House- Surgeoncies.  One 
Accouchcurship ;  also  Two  Dresser.'-hips  and  Two  Maternity  Assistantships.  The  London 
Hospital  is  now  in  direct  communication  by  rail  and  tram  with  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis. 

Dr.  NORMAN  CHEVERS,  Principal. 


TY/I ATRICULATION  of  the  UNIVERSITY  of  LONDON, 

January  1879.— A  CLASS  in  all  the  subjects  of  this  Examination  will  be  held  at 
Guy’s  Hospital,  commencing  Monday,  October  14.  The  Class  is  not  confined  to  Students  of  the 
Hospital.—  For  particulars,  apply  to  the  Dean,  Guy’s  Hospital,  London,  S.E. _ 

pRYSTAL  PALACE  COMPANY’S  SCHOOL  of  ART, 

SCIENCE,  and  LITERATURE.-NINETEENTH  SESSION,  1878-79. 

LADIES’  DIVISION.— The  NEXT  SESSION  OPENS  on  October  1.  The  System  of  Tuition 
is,  for  some  subjects,  in  the  manner  of  private  tutorial  instruction,  but  other  subjects  are  taught 
in  accordance  with  the  regulations  laid  down  by  the  Syndicate  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
by  whom  some  of  the  Lectures  aud  Classes  are  conducted.  A  Student  may  take  Lessons  in 
one  or  several  Studies,  at  option. 

FINE  ARTS.— Mr.  Edward  A.  Goodall,  Mr.  Frederick  Smallfield,  Mr.  Oswald  Yon  Glehn, 
M.  Constant  Viuoelst,  Mr.  George  Harris. 

UNIVERSITY.— English  Literature,  Rev.  llenry  White.  M. A.  — German  Literature,  Dr. 
lleinemann.  F.R.G.S.  —  General  History,  Dr.  G.  G.  Zerffi,  F.R.Hist.S.— History  of 
England,  Mr.  J.  M.  Brown,  B.A.— Social  History,  Mr.  J.  M.  Brown,  B.A.— Political 
Economy,  Mr.  J.  M.  Brown,  B. A.— Physical  Geography,  Mr.  G.  G.  Butler,  B.A.r 
F.R.G.S. 

LANGUAGES,  &c.  —  French,  Professor  A.  Mandrou,  M.A. —  German,  Dr.  Heinemannr 

F.R.G.S.— Italian.  Prolessor  Pistrueci— Latin, - Arithmetic,  Mr.  P.  J.  Harding, 

M.A. 

MUSIC.— Sir  Julius  Benedict,  Ilerr  Ernst  Pauer,  Mr.  E.  Prout,  B.A.,  Miss  M.  E.  Von  Glehn,. 
J.  F.  Bridge,  Mus.Doc.,  John  Stainer,  M.A. ,  Mus.Doc.,  Mdme.  St.  Germaine,  Signor 
Randegger,  Signor  ltizzelli. 

OTHER  CLASSES— Dancing,  M.  Louis  d’Egville,  Mrs.  George  Gilbert— Cookery,  &c.,  Miss 
Mary  Hooper— Artistic  Wood-Carving,  Mr.  G.  A.  Rodgers. 

Centre  for  the  Cambridge  Higher  and  Local  Examinations,  and  for  the  Oxford  Local 
Examinations.  There  are  Three  Scholarships :  in  Art.  in  Modern  Languages,  Sec.,  and  in 
Music.  Prospectus  in  Office  of  the  School,  the  Library,  Byzantine  Court,  Crystal  Palace. 

F.  K.  J.  SHENTON,  Superintendent  of  the  Literary  Department. 


pRYSTAL  PALACE  SCHOOL  of  PRACTICAL 

ENGINEERING The  NEXT  TERM  OPENS  on  September  9.  1.  Mechanical 

Course.  2.  Civil  Engineering  Section.  3.  Colonial  Section  :  Preparation  for  Indian  and 
Colonial  Life.  Prospectus  in  Office  of  School  of  Art,  Science,  and  Literature,  in  the  Library, 
Crystal  Palace.  F.  K.  J.  SHENTON,  Supt.  Literary  D'  / 


TTNIVERSITY  EDUCATION  for  LADIES.— CRYSTAL 

LJ  PALACE  SCHOOL  of  ART,  SCIENCE,  and  LITERATURE — Ladies  come  up  for 
the  New  Session  on  October  1.  There  are  TWO  VACANCIES  in  the  RESIDENTIARY 
HOUSE,  conducted  by  Miss  Scott,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Ladies’  Committee — Full 
particulars  of  Miss  E.  SCOTT,  Winterbourne,  Cintra  Park,  Upper  Norwood. _ 

T5EDFORD  COLLEGE  (for  LADIES),  8  and  9  York  Place, 

-JL/  Portman  Square,  London,  W.  (near  to  the  Baker  Street  Station  of  the  Metropolitan 
Railway).  The  SESSION  1878-79  commences  Thursday,  October  10. 

Two  Arnott  Scholarships  will  be  awarded  by  open  competition.  Candidates  to  send  then* 
Names  to  the  Hon.  Sec.  before  September  20.  ...... 

Prospectuses,  with  particulars  of  Scholarships,  Boarding-house,  &c.,  may  be  had  at  the 

C  Political  Economy  is  now  added  to  the  subjects  treated  at  the  College.  The  Lecturer  next 
Session  will  be  J.  Bonar,  B.A.,  Oxen. _ H,  LE  BRETON.  Hon.  Sec. 

QOUTII  KENSINGTON.— DAILY"  CLASSES  for  YOUNG 

D  LADIES,  Senior,  Junior,  and  Elementary.  Terms  from  1  Guineas  per  term.  Six 
Resident  Pupils  received. — For  Prospectus  apply  to  the  Principal,  45  Longndge  Road,  Earl  s 
Court.  South  Kensington. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

rpiIE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  of  WOMEN.— The  Misses 

-L  GLENDINNING  will  receive  ns  Boarders,  and  will  assist  the  Studies  of,  a  limited 
number  of  YOUNG  LADIES  who  arc  really  desirous  of  self-culture.  The  Misses  Glen- 
dinning  have  the  benefit  or  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  most  earnest  and  able  Professors  in 
Europe.— Address,  Miss  GLENDINNING,  Rosebery  House,  Cheinmtzer  Strasse,  Dresden;  or 
Daimeny  Park,  near  Edinburgh.— Dresden,  August  1878. _ _ _ 

TP  DUOATION.— SCHOOL  for  the  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLE- 

JLLi  MEN,  offering  the  highest  Educational  advantages,  combined  with  careful  training 
and  every  home  comfort.  Thorough  English,  Science,  and  Mathematics,  together  with  accom¬ 
plishments  by  the  Rev.  II.  P.  GURNEY,  M.A. ,  Fellow  of  Clare  College,  and  other  eminent 
Masters.  Resident  Certificated  English  and  Foreign  Governesses.  Pupils  prepared  for  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  or  College  of  Preceptors  Examinations.  Situation  very  healthful. 
Trinity  Term  commences  September  16.  Terms,  100  Guineas  a  year.  Prospectuses  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  Miss  SlDLEY,  99  Linden  Gardens,  Kensington,  W.  _ . _ _ 

/COLLEGE  EDUCATION  for  FORTY  POUNDS  A  YEAR, 

Kj  Board,  Lodging,  nnd  College  Fees  included.  Outdoor  Students  Ten  Pounds  per  annum 
(attached  are  several 'Scholarships  and  Exliibitions),  at  the 
UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  of  WALES.  Prairfenl-The  Right  Hon  Lord  ABERDARE. 
Principal— Rev.  T.  C.  EDWARDS,  M.A.,  Oxon.  aud  Lond.  Session  18(8-9  begins  October? 

n<For  Prospectus  apply  to  the  Registrar  at  the  College,  Aberystwyth,  or  to  the  noN. 
Secretary-,  7  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London.  _ _ 

TTNITED  SERVICES  PROPRIETARY  COLLEGE,  WEST- 

vJ  WARD  HO  !  N.  Devon  (with  the  approval  of  ILR.II.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  K.G.)— 
NEXT  TERM  begins  September  11.  Pupils  prepared  direct  for  the  Civil  and  Military 
Services.  There  is  a  Preparatory  School  iu  connexion  with  the  College  for  Bojs  between 

Seven  and  Twelve.  ,  _  _ _ 

For  Prospectus,  &c.,  apply  to  the  Head-Master. _ _ _ _ 


D 


OVER  COLLEGE. 

President-^The  Right  Hon.  Earl  GRANVILLE,  K.G. 

Tuition  from  10  to  15  Guineas.  Board,  £45  a  year. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Head-Master  or  the  Hon.  Secretary. 

1  The  N  Id  XT  TERM  begins  on  September  18^ _ __ 


SOMERSETSHIRE  COLLEGE,  BAT  H.— 

O  TTcnd-Hfastcr _ T  M.  BROMLEY,  M.A.,  Merton  College,  Oxford.  There  will  be  an 

5XAMINATKIN  for  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  held  in  the  beginning  of  September.— 
for  particulars  apply  to  the  IIead-Masteii. 
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MR.  GLADSTONE  ON  FOREIGN  POLICY. 

R.  GLADSTONE,  who  was  always  eloquent  in  speech, 
has,  by  incessant  practice  under  the  inspiration  of 
passionate  feeling,  become  a  powerful  writer.  In  former 
'times  his  compositions  were  often  involved  and  obscure, 
nor  was  the  pliability  of  his  language  always  adequate  to 
the  expression  of  subtle,  if  not  sophistical,  processes  of 
neasoning.  His  essay  on  the  Mission  of  England,  in  the 
current  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  displays  the 
■vigour  and  impetuosity  which  have  long  characterized  his 
style  as  an  orator.  For  the  rhetorical  purpose  of  persua¬ 
sion  it  is  defective  only  by  reason  of  its  perceptibly  one¬ 
sided  vehemence.  A  political  disputant  ought  to  assume 
as  far  as  possible  the  attitude  of  a  judge,  even  when  he  is 
really  speaking  or  writing  as  an  advocate.  Invective, 
contempt,  and  unqualified  condemnation  suggest  the 
suspicion  that  there  must  be  something  to  say  on  the  other 
side.  A  policy  which,  if  it  derived  no  authority  from 
the  judgment  of  the  Cabinet,  has  been  approved  by  a 
large  majority  of  both  Houses  in  Parliament,  and  wyhich 
is  on  the  whole  popular  with  the  nation,  may  be 
wrong,  but  it  must  be  more  plausible  than  it  appears 
in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  indictment  of  the  Government. 
The  favourable  judgment  from  which  Air.  Gladstone 
strenuously  dissents  has  not  been  exclusively  the  result  of 
insular  prejudice.  The  Liberal  party  in  France  and 
Italy  cordially  approved  of  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  policy 
during  and  after  the  Russian  war,  although  its  sympa¬ 
thies  may  have  been  checked  or  alienated  by  the  annex¬ 
ation  of  Cyprus.  The  organs  of  Russian  opinion,  while 
they  have  denounced  the  policy  of  England  more  acri¬ 
moniously  than  Air.  Gladstone  himself,  have  complained, 
not  of  the  abortive  efforts  of  a  rash  and  feeble  adversary, 
but  of  the  triumph  which,  according  to  their  theory,  has 
been  achieved  at  the  cost  of  corresponding  humiliation  to 
Russia.  Within  a  few  days  the  opinion  of  impartial 
foreigners  has  been  expressed  in  an  incidental  and  weighty 
form.  The  American  Alinister,  having  occasion  to  ask  a 
favour  of  the  English  Government,  reminds  Lord  Salisbury 
that  his  request  had  been  formerly  declined.  “  Since  then, 
“  however,”  he  adds,  “  the  action  of  your  Government  has 
brought  it  so  much  honour  that  I  thought,  Ac.”  Mr. 
Welsh  may  perhaps  have  formed  an  erroneous  judgment ; 
but  he  would  scarcely  have  paid  the  Government  a  com¬ 
pliment  unconnected  with  his  immediate  object  unless  he 
had  known  that  the  general  opinion  of  his  countrymen 
concurred  with  his  own.  M.  Gambetta’s  organ  in  the 
.press  has  reviewed  Air.  Gladstone’s  article  in  a  tone  of 
utter  dissent  and  disapproval.  In  this  instance  also 
French  opinion  may  be  erroneous ;  but  when  Air.  Glad¬ 
stone  differs  from  nearly  all  the  Liberals  on  the  Continent, 
and  from  half  the  Liberals  in  England,  he  might  with 
advantage  be  less  positive  and  less  violent.  He  is 
indeed  not  the  only  critic  who  denounces  the  late 
negotiations  and  treaties ;  but  the  most  bitter  and  most 
habitual  assailant  of  Lord  Beacoxsfield’s  foreign  policy, 
with  the  exception  of  Air.  Gladstone  himself,  blames  it 
for  undue  subserviency  to  Russia,  and  not  for  its  leaning 
to  Turkey. 

It  is  true  that,  as  Air.  Gladstone  eloquently  contends, 
the  national  force  is  to  be  found  at  home.  Additional  en¬ 
gagements  and  liabilities  are  drawbacks  and  not  sources  of 
power,  except  when  they  are  incurred  for  sufficient  con¬ 
sideration  ;  but  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  policy  of 


the  country  cannot  forget  that  England  is  the  metropolis 
of  a  vast  and  scattered  Empire.  There  is  no  fundamental 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  protecting 
British  interests,  and  the  duty  of  taking  some  part,  large 
or  small,  in  questions  which  are  the  common  concern  of 
civilized  nations.  Air.  Gladstone  refers  with  complacency, 
not  for  the  first  time,  to  the  duplicate  or  alternative 
treaties  which  he  concluded  in  1870  for  the  defence  of 
Belgium  against  either  Germany  or  France.  He  justly 
remarks  that  the  celebrated  saying  of  Napoleon  about 
Antwerp  was  “  exaggeration  carried  to  the  confines 
“  of  nonsense.  But  it  was  a  peril  to  the  public 
“  honour  and  public  law  of  Europe,  which  is  perhaps 
“  after  all  not  our  meanest  interest.”  It  is  more  surprising 
that  Air.  Gladstone  should  quote  as  an  instance  of  justifi¬ 
able  or  laudable  interference  the  act  of  Lord  Palmerston’s 
Government  when  “  in  1863  they  invited  France  to  join 
“  in  an  ultimatum  to  the  German  Powers,  and  to  defend 
“  Denmark,  with  us,  against  the  intrigues  which  Germany 
“  was  carrying  on  under  the  plea  of  the  Duke  of 
“  Augustenbukg’s  title  to  the  Duchies.”  The  enterprise 
of  defending  the  Danish  pretensions  to  Schleswig  and 
Holstein  against  the  unanimous  determination  and  sincere 
conviction  of  the  German  people  was  at  the  same  time 
rash  and  unjust ;  nor  has  any  greater  good  fortune 
happened  of  late  years  to  England  than  the  pettish  re¬ 
jection  by  Napoleon  III.  of  a  project  of  alliance  which  he 
ought  to  have  hailed  as  an  undeserved  and  unexpected 
windfall.  It  was  believed  that  Air.  Gladstone  was  opposed 
to  Lord  Palmerston’s  policy ;  but  it  now  seems  that  he 
was  ready  to  share  the  responsibility  of  an  unprovoked 
quarrel  with  Germany,  which  would  have  been  far  more 
dangerous  than  any  dispute  with  Russia. 

Whether  the  Plenipotentiaries  brought  honour  as  well 
as  peace  from  Berlin  is  a  question  to  be  determined,  or 
which  has  been  determined  for  practical  purposes,  by  the 
verdict  of  the  jury.  Those  who  think  it  worth  while  may 
continue  the  argument  as  long  as  they  please  ;  but  in  State 
affairs  honour  may  be  approximately  defined  as  that  which 
is  generally  thought  honourable.  Mr.  Gladstone  himself 
necessarily  admits  that  peace  was  preserved,  on  terms  which 
were  at  least  tolerable,  if  they  were  not  the  best  that  could 
be  obtained ;  but  he  repeats  his  former  assertion  that  the 
representatives  of  England  were  always  on  the  side  of  servi¬ 
tude  against  freedom.  In  other  words,  they  struggled 
against  the  demands  of  Russia,  and  not  without  a  measure 
of  success.  The  opponents  of  the  Government  have  no 
difficulty  in  showing  that  the  original  policy  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield  has  not  been  carried  into  effect.  The  in¬ 
tegrity  and  independence  of  Turkey  have  been  largely 
modified,  but  not  as  a  result  of  diplomacy.  When  it-  was 
once  settled  that  the  Russians  should  be  allowed  to  con¬ 
summate  the  invasion  of  Turkey,  it  became  certain 
that  the  war  would  result  in  at  least  a  partial 
conquest.  The  resistance  offered  was  far  more  ob¬ 
stinate  than  had  been  thought  probable  ;  but,  as  in 
other  wars,  superior  numbers  and  resources  ultimately 
prevailed.  It  is  possible  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  may  have 
from  the  first  thought  it  expedient  to  defend  Turkey  by 
arms  ;  and  he  not  long  since  declared  that  the  war  might 
have  been  prevented  if  England  had  interposed  with  a 
resolute  prohibition.  There  is  neither  utility  nor  difficulty 
in  proving  that  his  colleagues  dissented  from  any  warlike 
aspirations  which  he  may  have  cherished  ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  in  1876  the  country  would  not  have  supported  him 
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in  the  enterprise  of  defending  Turkey.  In  default  of  war 
or  of  a  threat  of  war,  the  diplomacy  of  the  Government 
must  he  criticized  on  the  understanding  that,  when  nego¬ 
tiations  commenced,  the  Russians  had  crossed  the  Balkans 
and  were  marching  on  Constantinople.  Peace  might  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  been  secured  by  mere  silence  and  inaction  ; 
but  the  nation  would  not  in  that  case  have  considered  that 
peace  was  accompanied  by  honour. 

The  Treaty  of  Berlin  has  not  been  regarded  by  any 
party  with  unqualified  satisfaction  ;  but  no  concession  was 
made  which  could  rightly  have  been  withheld  when  the 
alternative  of  acquiescence  was  war.  It  is  almost  un¬ 
worthy  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  censure  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  retrocession  of  the  Bessarabian  bank  of  the 
Danube.  The  Russian  Government  insisted  on  the  annexa¬ 
tion  ;  and  no  Continental  Power  was  prepared  to  interfere 
even  by  remonstrance.  The  frivolous  controversy  about 
the  naval  capacity  of  Batoum  ended  in  the  proof  that  Lord 
Beacoxsfield  had  rightly  described  the  harbour  as  re¬ 
sembling  in  importance  Cowes  rather  than  Portsmouth. 
It  may  be  hoped  that  the  Lazis  will  not  all  be  extermi¬ 
nated,  but  many  tribes  with  equal  claims  on  English  sym¬ 
pathy  have  been  conquered  and  cruelly  treated  by  Russia. 
The  ati’ocities  which  have  been  perpetrated  in  Bulgaria  and 
Roumelia  are,  like  the  obnoxious  clauses  of  the  treaty,  con¬ 
sequences  of  Russian  conquests  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
promoted  and  applauded.  He  now  protests  with  honour¬ 
able  earnestness  against  the  crimes  of  his  former  clients, 
although  he  still  holds  that  when  the  criminals  were 
Mahometan,  the  English  Government  ought  to  have  used 
force  against  the  Porte.  The  value  of  his  objections  to 
the  Convention  between  England  and  Turkey  will  be 
tested  by  experience.  One  argument  against  the  proposed 
protectorate,  as  against  other  instances  of  ambitious  policy, 
may  be  deduced  from  the  alternations  of  power  in 
England.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  execution  of  the 
treaty  may  devolve  on  Mr.  Gladstone  or  his  political  allies; 
nor  can  it  be  hoped  that  those  who  have  denounced  the 
enterprise  as  insane  will  exert  themselves  to  show  that  it 
was  eminently  prudent. 


AFGHANISTAN. 

rpHE  reported  movements  of  Russian  troops  in  the 
-L  region  of  the  Oxus,  and  the  cordial  welcome  given 
to  a  Russian  Embassy  by  the  Ameer  of  Cabul,  have  caused 
some  natural  disquietude  in  England,  and  have  seriously 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  Government  both  at  home 
and  in  India.  It  is  stated,  on  authority  which  professes 
to  be  exact,  that  the  Russians  are  for  some  purpose 
operating  in  four  directions  towards,  it  may  be  presumed, 
a  common  centre  ;  but  where  they  are  going  and  what  is 
the  object  they  have  in  view  is  as  yet  unknown.  But,  as  a 
Russian  general  was  driven  some  months  ago  from  a 
remote  fort  by  the  Turcomans,  it  seems  safe  to  conjecture 
that  one  object  of  the  expedition  is  to  retrieve  a  disaster 
calculated  to  impair  the  prestige  of  Russia.  The  scale  on 
which  these  operations  appear  to  be  conducted  precludes 
the  supposition  that  any  scheme  of  considerable  magnitude 
is  in  contemplation.  The  Russians  have  reached  a  point 
in  Central  Asia  where  border  warfare  must  be  continually 
forced  upon  them.  We  ourselves  have  just  had  to  ad¬ 
minister  a  severe  lesson  to  our  own  frontier  tribes  beyond 
the  Indus,  and  Russia  may  be  only  doing  what  we  our¬ 
selves  have  been  compelled  to  do.  The  cordial  reception 
of  the  Russian  mission  by  the  Ameer  is  a  matter  of  much 
more  immediate  and  serious  importance.  There  has 
hitherto  been  a  practical,  if  vague,  understanding  between 
England  and  Russia  that  Afghanistan  should  be  kept 
outside  the  sphere  of  Russian  influence.  This  was  not 
taken  to  mean  that  we  were  in  any  way  pledged  to  subject 
Afghanistan  to  our  control  or  to  be  responsible  for  the  acts 
of  the  Ameer.  On  the  contrary,  Russia  was  distinctly 
informed  that  we  would  not  be  so  responsible ;  and  the 
policy  of  the  Indian  Government  has  been  in  recent  years 
to  ignore  Afghanistan  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  leave 
Sheer  Ali  to  his  own  counsels,  good  or  bad.  The  position 
of  the  two  nations  may  be  described  by  saying  that  we 
chose,  and  Russia  undertook,  not  to  meddle  with  Afghani¬ 
stan.  To  the  continuance  of  this  situation  there  were, 
however,  two  obstacles  ;  one  of  a  permanent  and  the  other 
of  a  temporary  or  accidental  character.  The  permanent 
obstacle  consisted  in  the  existence  of  certain  debateable 
territories  outside  the  sphere  of  Afghanistan  proper,  over 


which  the  Ameer  claims,  and  occasionally  exercises,  a  some¬ 
what  undefined  suzerainty.  The  wild  inhabitants  of  these 
territories  are  apt  to  come  into  collision  more  or  less  direct 
with  Russia  or  Russian  dependencies;  and  thus,  even  if 
Russia  keeps  clear  of  Afghanistan  itself,  she  becomes  mixed 
lap  with  transactions  which  concern  the  Ameer,  and  it  is 
scarcely  possible  for  her  to  keep  on  forgetting  that  Shere 
Ar.i  exists.  The  temporary  obstacle  lay  in  the  growing- 
alienation  of  the  Ameer  from  our  Government  in  India, 
which  has  become  deeper  year  by  year,  and  has  only  not 
broken  into  an  open  quarrel  because  we  persisted  in  taking 
no  notice  of  him,  and  in  waiting  to  see  whether  he  would 
ever  take  any  overt  step  of  which  we  must  necessarily 
complain. 

Curiously  enough,  the  first  marked  beginning  of  this 
coolness  between  the  Ameer  and  the  Indian  Government 
arose  out  of  this  very  question  of  the  proper  attitude  of 
Afghanistan  towards  Russia.  Shere  Ali  found  the  Russians 
pressing  upon  his  debateable  territories,  and  represented 
that  he  could  not  avoid  having  some  relations,  amicable 
or  other,  with  Russia,  and  experience  had  shown  that, 
if  Russia  once  deals  with  minor  Powers  beyond  her 
borders,  she  always  begins  to  press,  first  for  a  commercial 
and  then  for  a  political  alliance ;  and  he  wished  to  know  if 
England  would  support  him  in  taking  from  the  outset  a 
firm  and  repellent  attitude  towards  Russia.  The  Indian 
Government  then  wished  to  have  as  little  to  do  as  possible 
with  anything  or  any  one  beyond  its  borders.  The  Eastern 
question  was  slumbering  in  what  seemed  to  be  a  deep 
repose,  and  the  proceedings  of  Russia  created  little 
anxiety  or  jealousy  in  the  minds  of  Indian  states¬ 
men.  The  answer  given  to  the  Ameer  was  that  we 
could  only  advise  him  to  keep  on  the  best  possible 
terms  with  our  good  friends  and  allies  the  Russians. 
This  answer  mortified  and  displeased  the  Ameer,  for  he 
considered  it  equivalent  to  an  intimation  that  England 
would  do  nothing  for  him,  and  that  thenceforth  he  "must 
look  out  for  himself ;  and  it  was  perhaps  natural  that  he 
should  foci  it  impossible  to  entertain  any  cordial  regard 
for  a  neighbour  who  would  neither  notice  nor  protect  him. 
There  were  also  minor  causes  of  difference  or  dislike.  The 
payments  which  in  his  earlier  and  happier  days  were  made 
him  by  the  Indian  Government  were  discontinued.  He 
thought  himself  grievously  wronged  by  the  decision  of  an 
English  officer  to  whose  arbitration  a  territorial  dispute 
between  Persia  and  Afghanistan  had  been  referred.  He 
suspected  that  the  Indian  Government  disapproved  of 
his  intention  to  name  as  his  successor  a  young  and 
favourite  son,  to  the  prejudice  of  an  elder  son  whom 
the  Ameer  kept  in  prison.  But  all  these  motives  of  dis¬ 
quietude  were  as  nothing  when  compared  with  the  shock 
of  surprise,  alarm,  and  indignation  excited  in  the  mind  of 
the  Ameer  by  the  English  occupation  of  Quettah.  No 
one  can  possibly  wonder  that  the  Ameer  viewed  this  oc¬ 
cupation  with  something  like  dismay.  An  eminerft  officer, 
the  weight  of  whose  opinion  and  the  urgency  of  whose 
advice  had  much  to  do  in  determining  the  Indian  Go¬ 
vernment  to  take  the  momentous  step  of  beginning  an¬ 
nexation  beyond  the  great  mountain  passes,  has  recently 
explained  why  he  thought  the  measure  in  the  highest 
degree  salutary  and  wise.  One  of  the  principal  objects 
which  he  tells  us  we  have  attained  by  holding  Quettah  is 
that  we  arc  now  for  the  first  time  in  a  position  to  deal 
Afghanistan  a  rapid  and  telling  blow.  The  Ameer,  through 
this  excellent  strategic  manoeuvre,  is  now,  he  tells  us, 
at  our  mercy,  and  must  do  as  we  bid  him.  This  may  be 
pleasant  for  England,  but  it  cannot  possibly  be  also  plea¬ 
sant  for  the  Ameer  ;  and  when  we  hear  that  he  dislikes 
us,  it  seems  natural  to  ask  what  possible  reason  there  could 
be  for  supposing  that  he  would  like  us. 

While  he  was  in  this  humour  he  had,  during  the  course 
of  last  spring,  a  proposal  made  him  by  Russia  that  he 
should  receive  a  special  mission  sent  to  do  him  honour  and 
intended  to  cement  a  friendship  between  the  guests  and 
their  host.  He  accepted  the  proposal  with  alacrity,  and 
about  a  month  ago  welcomed  the  mission  with  every  pos¬ 
sible  mark  of  amity  and  respect.  Russian  journalists 
have  candidly  avowed  that  the  mission  was  intended  on 
the  part  of  the  Czar  as  a  demonstration  against  England, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  accepted  in  the  same 
spirit  by  the  Ameer.  Whether  the  mission  terminated  in  any 
definite  arrangement  for  the  future  is  at  present  unknown 
to  the  English  Government ;  and  to  discover  the  secret,  if 
there  is  any  secret  to  discover,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
make  a  counter  demonstration  on  the  part  of  England, 
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Sir  Neville  Chamberlain  is  to  be  sent  to  Cabnl  with  an 
imposing  escort  of  cavalry.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
Russians  took  care  to  exact,  and  that  the  Ameer  took  care 
to  give,  no  distinct  undertaking  which  England  can  ask  to 
have  rescinded.  A  general  assurance  of  sympathy  and 
alliance  may  have  sufficiently  answered  the  purposes  of 
both  parties.  The  Russians  may  have  been  content  with 
knowing  that  for  the  future  the  Ameer  will  be  inclined 
to  lean  on  them  rather  than  on  the  English,  and  the 
Ameer  may  have  been  content  to  know  or  hope  that 
he  has  secured  powerful  friends  if  he  ever  needs  their 
assistance.  It  is  generally  taken  for  granted  that  the 
main  object  of  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain’s  mission  is 
to  alter  the  frame  of  the  Ameer’s  mind  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  and  to  make  him  perceive  that  it  is  to  England 
exclusively  that  he  must  henceforth  look  for  protec¬ 
tion  and  support.  He  is  to  be  induced  to  engage  that 
for  the  future  he  will  be  guided  in  everything  by  England 
and  in  nothing  by  Russia.  He  is  to  learn  that  the  Russians 
must  be  always  treated  as  his  enemies  because  they  are 
always  the  possible  enemies  of  England.  It  is  obvious 
that,  if  this  object  is  to  be  attained,  it  can  only  be  attained 
by  working  on  his  fears.  It  is  true  that  we  might  possibly 
bribe  him  into  an  exclusive  alliance  by  the  offer  of  heavy 
subsidies,  but  this  is  a  resource  too  dangerous  and  too  pre¬ 
carious  to  find  favour  with  a  prudent  Government.  We 
have  nothing  else  to  offer  him  except  perhaps  a  hazard¬ 
ous  guarantee  that  we  will  always  support  the  views  he 
may  himself  entertain  as  to  his  claims  on  his  debate- 
able  territories.  He  has  nothing  to  apprehend  from  Russia 
against  which  we  could  protectMiim  more  prejudicial  than 
the  situation  we  have  ourselves  created  for  him.  We 
have  no  wish  to  annex  Afghanistan,  because  it  could  not 
be  any  gain  to  us  to  have  a  new  set  of  needy  and  discon¬ 
tented  mountaineers  to  govern,  and  the  Ameer  must  be 
able  to  calculate  that  the  same  motives  will  influence 
Russia.  Short  of  annexation,  it  is  difficult  to  sec  what 
greater  harm  Russia  could  do  him  than  that  of  securing 
a  fortified  post  on  his  outskirts  from  which  a  rapid  and 
telling  blow  could  always  be  directed  against  him.  But 
arguments  addressed  to  his  fears  for  his  present  safety  may 
easily  be  made  to  have  a  force  which  nothing  else  could 
have.  We  can  point  out  to  him  that  we  have  got  hold  of 
Quettah,  and  can  deal  him  a  rapid  and  telling 
blow,  and  intend  to  deal  it,  and  that  Russia  is 
not  prepared  to  go  to  war  with  us,  so  that  he 
is  in  a  corner,  and  must  give  in.  We  shall  thus  coerce 
him  into  tractability  and  make  him  our  terrified  de¬ 
pendent.  In  time  he  or  his  successors  may  grow  accustomed 
to  the  situation,  and  the  reigning  Prince  of  Afghanistan  may 
be  not  only  a  dependent  but  a  contented  and  willing 
one,  and  as  ready  to  work  with  us  as  Holkar  and  Scindia 
are  now.  This  may  happen ;  but  also  it  may  not  happen  ; 
and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  fear  lest  it  might 
not  happen  if  the  experiment  were  tried  was  the  chief 
basis  of  that  policy  of  masterly  inactivity  which  com¬ 
mended  itself  successively  to  Lord  Lawrence,  Lord  Mato, 
and  Lord  Northbrook,  but  which  it  is  now  the  fashion  to 
■deride  as  obsolete. 


MR.  GLADSTONE’S  UNREDEEMED  ENGAGEMENTS. 

IN  a  short  note  appended  to  his  angry  denunciation  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government,  Mr.  Gladstone 
publishes  a  wonderful  catalogue  of  implied  pledges  which 
he  is  pleased  to  describe  as  unredeemed  engagements. 
The  adjective  or  participle  has  lately  been  brought  into 
fashion  by  Garibaldi  and  the  revolutionary  faction  in 
Italy.  Unredeemed  Italy  consists  of  the  territories  which, 
irrespectively  of  prudence,  of  possession,  and  of  public 
law,,  demagogues  loudly  claim  as  part  of  the  national 
territory.  Controversy  as  to  right  is  assumed  to  be  at  an 
end  ;  and  there  only  remains  a  question  of  expediency  as 
to  the  time  when  Italian  rights  shall  be  asserted  by  war 
with  Austria.  The  title  of  the  Democratic  Clubs  of  Rome 
and  Florence  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  country  has 
been  justly  questioned.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  habitual  dis¬ 
regard  of  all  opinions  which  differ  from  his  own  dis¬ 
guises  from  himself  the  boldness,  which  might  be 
called  by  a  stronger  name,  of  asserting  that  Parliament 
is  bound  to  redeem  without  further  discussion  two-and- 
twenty  separate  engagements  consisting  of  measures  pro¬ 
posed  and  announced  on  his  own  authority.  Many  of  the 
questions  which  he  enumerates  are  at  present  subjects  of 


debate,  and  most  of  them  may  fairly  be  discussed  in  due 
order  of  time ;  but  when  he  affirms  the  necessity  of  the 
entire  list  of  changes,  Mr.  Gladstone  sinks  in  statesman¬ 
like  foresight  and  moderation  to  the  level  of  Garibaldi. 
The  “  slight  sketch  of  some”  (not  of  all)  “of  our  unre- 
“  deemed  engagements  ”  can  only  be  appreciated  when  it 
is  presented  in  full: — “  i.  London  Municipal  Reform; 
“  2.  County  Government ;  3.  County  Franchise  ;  4.  Liquor 
“  Laws  ;  5.  Irish  Borough  Franchise  ;  6.  Irish  University 
“  Question  ;  7.  Opium  Revenue ;  8.  Criminal  Law  Pro- 
“  cedure  ;  9.  Responsibility  of  Masters  for  Injuries  to 
“Workmen;  10.  Reduction  of  Public  Expenditure  ; 
“  11.  Probate  Duty;  12.  Indian  Finance  ;  13.  Working  of 
“  the  Home  Government  of  India ;  14.  City  Companies  -,15. 
“  Burial  Laws;  16.  Valuation  of  Property;  17.  Law  of  the 
“  Medical  Profession;  18.  Law  of  Entail  and  Settlement ; 
“  19.  Corrupt  Practices  at  Elections;  20.  Expenses  of 
“Elections;  21.  Reorganization  of  the  Revenue  Depart- 
“  ments  ;  22.  The  Currency.  In  not  a  few  of  these  cases 
“  the  mischief  amounts  to  positive  scandal.”  The  mischief 
can  only  amount  to  scandal,  and  indeed  can  only  exist  in 
any  degree,  large  or  small,  in  cases  -where  the  implied 
changes  are  necessary  or  desirable.  There  is  no  mischief 
in  not  discussing  a  measure  when  the  result  of  discussion 
would  be  to  leave  things  as  they  are.  Mr.  Gladstone 
would  probably  admit  that  the  only  evil  of  which  he  com¬ 
plains  in  each  case  is  the  delay  or  prevention  of  innova¬ 
tions  which  he  would  deem  to  be  reforms.  He 
had  just  before  spoken  of  the  Cabinet  as  “  the 
“  merest  handful  of  men  who  may,  if  they  have 
“  a  sufficient  stock  of  personal  hardihood  and  in- 
“  difference  to  the  opinion  of  those  around  them,  avail 
“  themselves  of  the  impeded  state  of  the  political  traffic 
“  to  stop  altogether  the  chief  of  all  the  Queen’s  highways.” 
Political  traffic  is  a  figure  which  symbolizes  political 
change ;  and  the  Queen’s  highways  in  the  parable  lead 
uniformly  downward.  One  eloquent  and  powerful  agitator 
may  render  the  highway  dangerous  if  he  has  a  sufficient 
stock  of  personal  hardihood  to  force  all  the  traffic  simul¬ 
taneously  to  the  top  of  the  incline. 

Mr.  Gladstone  fails  to  explain  why  he  left  more  than 
twenty  engagements  unredeemed  when  he  left  office.  The 
mischief  in  not  a  few  of  the  cases  must  have  amounted  to 
positive  scandal  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  majority  of 
sixty,  five  years  ago.  Few  of  the  measures  in  his  list  were 
at  any  time  proposedbyhis  Government,  and  his  experience 
of  the  liquor  laws  and  the  Irish  University  question 
is  not  encouraging.  Except  in  some  instances  by 
letters  or  out-of-door  speeches,  he  never  meddled  with 
county  government,  with  county  franchise,  with  the  opium 
revenue,  with  the  pi'obate  duty,  with  the  law  of  entail  and 
settlement,  with  the  Irish  borough  franchise,  or  with 
some  undefined  project  which  he  now  for  the  first  time 
indicates  of  reorganizing  the  revenue  departments.  It  is 
difficult  to  guess  what  he  proposes  to  do  with  the  cur¬ 
rency.  He  administered  the  Treasury  either  as  First 
Lord  or  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  during  a  great 
part  of  his  public  life,  and  he  maintained  the  Bank  Act  of 
1844  and  the  gold  standard.  Even  for  the  purposes  of 
agitation  he  is  not  likely  to  repudiate  the  declaration  of 
his  late  colleague  Mr.  Gosciien,  that  a  double  standard 
will  never  be  established  in  England.  A  legislative 
engagement,  redeemed  or  unredeemed,  lies  exclusively 
within  the  competence  of  Parliament ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  on  more  than  one  occasion  confounded  his  own  wishes 
or  opinions  with  Parliamentary  or  national  pledges.  Ho 
once  explained  to  the  House  of  Commons  that  a 
part  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  virtually  invalid,  because 
lie  had  himself  dissented  from  the  Black  Sea  clauses,  at 
the  time  when  he  was  conducting  a  bitter  opposition 
against  Lord  Palmerston’s  Government.  In  the  same 
spirit  he  now  treats  as  Parliamentary  engagements  many 
proposals  which  the  House  of  Commons  has  rejected,  anil 
some  of  which  it  has  never  had  notice.  London  Municipal 
Reform  has  never  been  seriously  considered  in  Parliament. 
A  County  Government  Bill,  proposed  by  the  present 
Cabinet,  was  dropped  in  the  last  Session,  not  through  the 
pressure  of  foreign  affairs,  but  because  it  received  no  active 
support.  The  County  Franchise  Bill,  the  Irish  Borough 
Franchise  Bill,  Mr.  Butt’s  Irish  University  Bill,  the  Bill 
for  making  masters  responsible  for  injuries  to  workmen, 
the  Bill  for  distributing  the  landed  property  of  intestates, 
were  all  defeated  on  divisions.  If  the  handful  of  men, 
which  is  no  other  than  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  has  a  sufficient  stock  of  personal  hardihood  to 
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vote  one  way,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  entitled  to  treat  tlie  ! 
opposite  conclusion  as  an  unredeemed  engagement. 

One  of  the  most  important  items  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
catalogue  is  Criminal  Law  Procedure.  A  layman  may  be 
excused  for  not  regarding  the  distinction  between  a 
Criminal  Code  and  the  accessory  Code  of  Procedure.  The 
Liberal  Government  had  not  found  time  to  undertake  such 
a  measure  ;  or  rather  the  eminent  jurist  who  has  now 
supplied  a  great  legislative  defect  had  not  then  accom¬ 
plished,  or  perhaps  had  not  begun,  his  laborious  task. 
The  present  Lord  Chancellor  has  cordially  encouraged 
the  enterprise ;  and  the  Attorney-General  introduced  the 
Bill  in  an  earnest  and  comprehensive  speech.  It  was 
thought,  with  general  consent,  that  the  Code  must  be 
submitted  to  an  independent  examination  before  it  could 
be  advantageously  discussed  in  Parliament.  The  Com¬ 
mission  which  is  to  undertake  the  duty  has  been 
already  appointed,  and  its  members  will  complete 
their  inquiry  in  time  for  early  legislation  in  the 
next  Session.  Mr.  Gladstone  would  perhaps  not  have 
thought  of  a  Criminal  Code  as  an  unredeemed  engage¬ 
ment  if  the  Government  had  not  sei’iously  and  vigorously 
undertaken  and  redeemed  an  engagement  which  has  been 
too  long  delayed.  Of  the  candour  and  temper  with  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  approaches  the  acts  and  the  omissions  of 
the  Government  which  he  so  bitterly  hates,  a  curious  illus¬ 
tration  is  furnished  in  an  earlier  passage  of  the  same 
esteay.  The  Government,  he  says,  “  abandoned  from  the 
“  first  all  idea  of  living,  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  desired  that 
“  his  Government  should  live,  by  great  measures  of  legis- 
“  lation  addressed  to  the  national  benefit,  and  they 
“  substituted  a  careful  regard  to  interest  and  class, 

“  from  Bishops  down  to  beerhouses.”  Beerhouses  are 
inserted  for  purposes  of  alliteration  and  odium. 
The  Government  have  left  beerhouses  alone ;  and 
the  Permissive  Bill,  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  may 
possibly  refer,  has  again  and  again  been  rejected 
by  overwhelming  majorities.  With  bishops,  it  is  true, 
the  Government  have  dealt  by  passing  a  “permissive” 
Bill  for  the  increase  of  their  number.  A  more  ambitious 
measure  of  the  same  kind  was  more  than  once  introduced 
into  Parliament  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  friend  and  constant 
political  supporter,  the  late  Lord  Lyttelton.  It  is  probable 
that  many  members  of  both  parties  regard  the  Bishoprics 
Bill  with  indifference,  although  it  encountered  only  a  few 
opponents  in  either  House ;  but  it  might  have  been  sup¬ 
posed  that  Mr.  Gladstone  would  heartily  approve  an 
attempt  to  strengthen  episcopal  administration.  The 
temptation  of  a  sneer  at  any  institution  which  may 
be  held  up  to  the  envy  or  ridicule  of  the  mob  seems 
to  be  irresistible.  In  the  same  part  of  his  article 
Mr.  Gladstone,  who  was  formerly  a  Conservative 
Minister,  and  who,  after  an  alliance  of  some  years  with 
the  Liberals,  was  on  the  point  of  joining  the  late  Lord 
Derby  in  1859,  coolly  asserts  that  the  present  Ministry, 
including  Sir  S.  Northcote  and  Mr.  Cross,  “  are  the  men, 

“  and  the  political  heirs  of  the  men,  who  passed  the  Six 
“  Acts  and  the  Corn  Laws,  who  impoverished  the  popula- 
“  tion,  who  fettered  enterprise  by  legislative  restraint,  who 
“  withheld  those  franchises  that  have  given  voice  and  vent 
“  to  the  public  wishes,  whose  policy,  in  a  word,  kept  the 
“  throne  insecure  and  the  Empire  weak,  and  would,  un- 
“  less  happily  arrested  in  1832,  and  again  in  1846,  have 
“  plunged  the  Empire  in  revolution.”  For  this  party  Mr. 
Gladstone,  then  apparently  one  of  its  heirs,  canvassed  the 
county  of  Flint  in  1858.  It  would  be  difficult  to  carry 
party  spite  to  more  extravagant  excess.  It  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  add  that  to  the  twenty-two  unredeemed  engage¬ 
ments  Mr.  Gladstone  significantly  appends  another  cate¬ 
gory  of  measures  “  which  are  at  present  only  pressed  by  a 
“  section,  though  often  a  large  section  of  the  community, 

“  such  as  the  redistribution  of  seats,  the  Church  Estab- 
“  lishments,  the  Law  of  Primary  Education,  and  very 
“  many  more.” 


THE  THIERS  ANNIVERSARY. 

THE  service  which  was  performed  in  Notre  Dame  on  Tues¬ 
day  has  enabled  the  Catholic  journals  to  draw  a  telling 
contrast  between  the  aspects  in  which  the  Church  and  the 
Republic  regard  M.  Thiers.  The  Republic,  says  the  Union, 
which  believes  neither  in  God  nor  in  immortality,  and 
knows  nothing  of  purgatory,  or  beaven,  or  hell,  assisted 
at  a  ceremony  “  in  honour  of  M.  Thiers.”  The  Church 


pronounced,  indeed,  his  name  in  her  prayers,  but  only  to 
supplicate  for  him  the  remission  of  his  sins.  In  the 
Catholic  ritual  the  dead  man  is  made  to  ask  his  friends  to 
have  pity  on  him,  for  the  hand  of  the  Lord  hath  touched 
him.  How  many  of  M.  Thiers’s  friends,  asks  the  Union , 
had  compassion  enough  for  him  to  grant  his  request  ?  The 
Radical  organs  are  not  less  disposed  to  make  capital  out 
of  the  occasion.  Why,  says  one  of  them,  did  we  go  to 
Notre  Dame  ?  Because,  for  the  time,  the  Republic 
had  made  its  dwelling  there.  Of  what  account  were  the 
piety,  the  psalm-singing,  the  prayers  ?  They  were  all  domi¬ 
nated  by  the  grand  thought  that  it  was  before  the  Republic 
that  all  heads  were  bowed.  The  Revolution  has  made  its 
solemn  entry  into  that  great  cathedral  from  the  pulpit  of 
which  the  ideas  which  the  Revolution  embodies  have  so 
often  been  cursed.  It  is  plain  that  the  extreme  parties  in 
France  are  not  disposed  to  make  friends  even  for  an  hour 
over  M.  Thiers’s  grave.  It  is  curious,  however,  to  notice 
how  much  in  accord  their  journals  are  as  to  the  place 
which  M.  Thiers  will  hold  in  French  history,  and  how 
completely  they  both  miss  the  point  in  his  character 
which  will  make  the  last  seven  years  of  his  life  more 
really  honourable  to  him  than  all  that  went  before.  The 
Conservatives  say  truly  enough  that  M.  Thiers  was  the 
author  of  a  Republic  under  which  the  institutions  which 
he  most  cared  for  are  in  constant  danger  of  attack.  The 
Radicals  say  with  equal  truth  that  M.  Thiers  founded  a 
Government  which  he  chose  to  call  a  Republic,  but 
that  it  wants  all  the  characteristics  with  which  the 
name  has  heretofore  been  associated.  Both  assertions  can 
be  proved  to  demonstration,  and  it  is  on  the  two  com¬ 
bined  that  M.  Thiers’s  claim  to  greatness  will  rest.  No 
man  was  ever  less  Republican  than  M.  Thiers,  and  no 
man  ever  had  a  larger  share  in  founding  a  Republic.  No 
man  saw  more  clearly  the  risks  which  all  that  he  most 
valued  in  France  would  run  if  the  Republic  were  set  up, 
and  ho  man  could  be  more  determined  that  those  risks 
should  be  encountered.  Other  founders  of  institutions 
have  felt  something  like  enthusiasm  for  their  own  work ; 
M.  Thiers  surveyed  his  to  the  last  with  a  coldly  critical  eye 
which  did  not  suffer  a  shortcoming  to  escape  it.  It  was 
this  strange  combination  of  indifference  and  resolution  that 
enabled  M.  Thiers  to  succeed  as  he  succeeded.  If  he  had 
been  a  Republican  of  the  type  with  which  France  was 
familiar  the  Republic  would  not  have  lasted  a  year.  Its 
legal  existence  would  have  been  ended  while  the  National 
Assembly  was  still  at  Bordeaux.  The  merits  of 
M.  Thiers’s  policy  were,  first,  that  he  saw  that 
the  Republic  was  the  Government  which  had  the  best 
chance  of  lasting,  if  it  could  once  be  set  up,  and  next  that 
he  used  a  monarchical  Assembly  as  the  instrument  with 
which  to  set  it  up.  He  had  the  worst  conceivable  means 
with  which  to  bring  about  his  ends,  but  by  a  judicious  use 
of  those  means  he  achieved  all  that  he  wanted  to  achieve. 
He  could  not,  it  is  true,  save  himself  as  well  as  his  work ; 
but  there  could  be  no  better  testimony  to  his  work  than 
the  fact  that  it  survived  after  he  himself  had,  politically 
speaking,  perished.  M.  Tiiiers  could  feel  with  the  Con¬ 
servatives  that  certain  institutions  must  be  preserved,  and 
he  could  feel  with  the  Radicals  that  the  Republic  must  be 
established.  His  distinction  was  that  he  saw,  what  the 
Conservatives  did  not  see,  that  in  the  existing  condition  of 
France  the  institutions  which  he  and  they  valued  could 
only  be  maintained  under  a  Republic,  and  that  he  saw, 
what  the  Radicals  did  not  see,  that  the  Government  which 
he  and  they  valued  could  not  be  set  up  unless  it  frankly 
accepted  Conservative  institutions. 

Neither  party  can  be  expected  to  feel  any  gratitude  to 
M.  Thiers  for  what  he  did  for  them.  The  Conservatives 
cannot  yet  believe  that  under  the  Republic  as  M.  Thiers 
made  it  they  may  retain  all  the  solid  advantages  which 
they  enjoyed  under  monarchical  government.  The  Radicals 
cannot  yet  believe  that  a  Government  which  gives  solid 
advantages  to  the  Conservatives  can  be  Republican  in  more 
than  name.  M.  Thiers  did  more  than  divine  that  a  Con¬ 
servative  Republic  was  the  only  Government  that  could 
ensure  tranquillity  to  France.  He  discerned  that  there 
was  a  central  section  of  French  society  which  could  be 
induced  to  accept  a  Conservative  Republic,  and  that,  with 
this  central  section  on  his  side,  he  could  afford  to  neglect 
the  two  extremes.  In  all  previous  efforts  to  found  a 
Republic  this  central  section  had  been  ignored.  Radicals 
and  Conservatives  had  fought  their  quarrels  out,  and  the 
mass  of  the  French  nation  had  remained  indifferent.  M. 
Thiers  realized  by  a  sudden  inspiration  that  the  mass  of 
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the  French  nation  might  be  won  to  take  an  interest  in 
politics,  and  that  the  way  to  make  them  take  an  interest 
in  politics  was  to  offer  them,  not  any  one  of  the  political 
combinations  with  which  they  were  familiar,  but  a  new 
combination  which  would  look  at  first  like  a  contradiction 
in  terms.  No  doubt  M.  Thiers  owed  a  great  deal  to  his 
exceptional  position  as  the  sole  survivor  of  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  statesmen  of  France,  and  a  great  deal  to  the 
uncertainty  which  surrounded  his  views  and  purposes 
when  he  first  took  office.  His  antecedents  went  a  long 
way  with  Conservatives  who  remembered  the  prominent 
part  which  he  had  played  under  the  Monarchy,  with 
Radicals  who  remembered  that  he  had  worked  for  the 
Government  of  National  Defence,  and  with  men  who 
thought  the  particular  form  of  government  to  be  set 
up  a  small  matter  compared  with  the  certainty  that  an 
energetic  government  of  some  kind  should  be  set  up. 
But  when  all  this  has  been  allowed  for,  the  fact  remains 
that  M.  Thiers  took  office  in  1871  with  few  or  no  indica¬ 
tions  to  show  what  the  French  people  really  desired,  and 
that  by  extraordinary  discernment  or  extraordinary  good 
fortune  he  discovered  what  they  desired  almost  before 
they  had  found  it  out  themselves. 

The  ceremony  of  Tuesday  was  an  appropriate  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  composite  and  almost  contradictory  character 
of  M.  Thiers’s  work.  However  little  the  Radicals  may 
like  it,  it  is  clear  that  the  third  of  September  will  be  the 
fete  day  of  the  French  Republic.  The  fourth  of  Septem¬ 
ber  is  too  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  disasters  of 
1870  to  make  it  a  suitable  day  for  commemoration.  If  it 
recalls  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  it  recalls  also  the  terrible 
catastrophe  in  the  midst  of  which  the  Empire  fell. 
Anniversaries  in  abundance  have  come  down  from  the  first 
French  Republic,  but  to  have  come  down  from  the  first 
French  Republic  is  a  sufficient  condemnation  in  the  eyes 
of  a  vast  number  of  existing  Republicans.  An  ecclesiastical 
ceremony  in  honour  of  M.  Thiers  takes  hold  of  more  minds 
than  any  other  that  could  be  devised.  He  was  the  first 
President  of  the  Republic,  therefore  to  honour  him  is  to 
honour  the  Republic,  that  is  enough  to  secure  the  ac¬ 
quiescence,  if  not  the  enthusiasm,  of  a  majority  of  Radicals. 
He  paid  off  the  German  indemnity  and  delivered  France 
from  the  German  occupation ;  that  is  enough  to  commend 
his  memory  to  every  good  Frenchman  who  is  not  blinded 
by  political  passion.  He  put  down  the  Commune  and  made 
no  secret  of  his  detestation  of  Radical  ideas  in  every  form  ; 
that  is  enough  to  please  that  large  body  of  French  Con¬ 
servatives  who  care  much  for  things  and  little  for  names. 
The  ceremony  at  Notre  Dame  is  in  form  ecclesiastical. 
The  mass  for  the  dead  is  said,  the  accustomed  ritual  is 
gone  through,  the  censors  are  swung,  the  holy  water 
is  sprinkled,  the  absolutions  are  pronounced.  All 
this  is  in  harmony  with  that  practical  good  sense 
which  has  no  wish  to  break  with  the  Church  or 
to  make  France  the  theatre  of  an  atheistic  propaganda. 
But  though  the  crowd  which  fills  the  cathedral  goes 
there  in  name  to  pray  for  M.  Thiers,  an  erring  man,  it 
goes  there  in  fact  to  glorify  him  as  a  successful  statesman. 
Thus  the  substance  of  the  modern  idea  is  secured,  while 
the  ancient  forms  are  preserved.  This  is  just  the  combi¬ 
nation  which  a  Republic  that  aims  at  satisfying  the 
wants  of  a  sensible,  business-like,  unenthusiastic  nation  is 
likely  to  favour.  That  common  sense  and  distaste  for 
enthusiasm  should  be  the  qualities  which  a  French  Re¬ 
public  has  chiefly  to  take  account  of  is  one  of  the  most 
singular  facts  in  contemporary  history. 


CANADA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

THE  American  project  of  forming  a  Customs  Union 
with  Canada  may  cause  reasonable  anxiety.  If  the 
Parliament  of  the  Dominion  determines  to  accept  the 
proposal,  a  long  step  will  have  been  taken  to  separation 
from  the  British  Empire.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
such  a  measure  exceeds  the  constitutional  competence  of 
the  Canadian  Government.  The  adoption  of  the  tariff  of 
the  United  States  would  involve  the  imposition  of 
differential  duties  on  English  and  European  produce  ;  but 
certain  impunity  and  practically  irresponsible  power  have 
more  control  over  colonial  relations  than  any  written  laws. 
It  is  not  certain  whether  foreign  Governments  would 
be  able  to  claim  from  England  the  performance  of  the 
favoured  nation  clauses,  if  the  stipulation  were  infringed 
by  a  colony  which  is  for  some  purposes  practically  inde- 
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pendent.  It  would  be  evident  to  the  world  that  inequality 
of  taxation  was  imposed  against  the  wish  of  the  English 
Government,  which  must  itself  at  the  same  time  have 
submitted  to  the  burden  of  discriminating  duties  on 
English  pi’oduce.  It  is  more  important  to  examine  the 
question  whether  a  commercial  amalgamation  writh  the 
United  States  would  be  consistent  with  a  colonial  con¬ 
nexion  with  England.  The  alternative  of  forcible  resist¬ 
ance  to  Canadian  legislation  may  be  dismissed  as  im¬ 
practicable  and  obsolete.  All  English  politicians  have 
long  since  prospectively  or  hypothetically  reconciled  them¬ 
selves  to  the  possible  case  of  separation  ;  and  it  would  be 
absurd  to  oppose  by  force  the  partial  application  of 
the  same  principle.  In  dealing  with  colonies  as  with 
foreign  nations  the  English  Government  is  in  some  degree 
disarmed  by  its  immutable  adherence  to  principles 
which  forbid  commercial  retaliation.  The  Canadian 
Ministers  and  House  of  Commons  will  consider  American 
proposals  without  any  fear  that  their  admission  to  the 
markets  of  the  United  States  will  lead  to  their  exclusion 
from  intercourse  with  England.  There  is  reason  to  fear 
that  in  Canada,  as  in  almost  all  countries,  producers  have 
greater  influence  than  consumers.  It  will  be  greatly  to 
the  advantage  of  Canada  to  export  commodities  free  of 
duty  by  the  land  frontier,  while  the  ports  of  England 
will  remain,  as  at  present,  open.  The  high  prices  which 
wall  be  imposed  on  the  community  at  large  will  attract 
less  attention. 

It  is  possible  that  unsound  reasons  may  have  more  effect 
than  better  arguments  in  producing  hesitation  on  the  side 
of  Canada.  The  manufacturers  of  the  Dominion  will 
perhaps  not  be  inclined  to  facilitate  the  unlimited  competi¬ 
tion  of  American  producers.  They  may  confidently  assume 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  at  present 
no  intention  of  promoting  Free-trade,  although  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  boundaries  of  a  prison  is  an  instalment  of 
freedom.  Vast  regions  such  as  Russia  and  the  United 
States  suffer  less  than  small  countries  from  protection,  be¬ 
cause  in  modern  times  they  enjoy  perfect  freedom  of  internal 
commerce.  The  excuses  which  were  formerly  made  for 
the  prohibition  or  discouragement  of  trade  between  one 
French  province  and  another  are  equally  applicable  to 
great  kingdoms  and  republics ;  but  the  practical  mischief 
of  monopoly  diminishes  in  proportion  to  the  distance  and 
rarity  of  fiscal  barriers.  According  to  the  theories  which 
rule  American  legislation,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  no 
Customs  frontier  intervenes  between  Maine  and  Texas; 
but  the  New  England  manufacturer  is  compelled  by  custom 
and  public  opinion  to  endure  the  competition  of  his  country¬ 
men  in  Pennsylvania;  and  the  voluntary  accession  of 
Canada  to  the  Union  would  be  welcomed  with  unbroken 
unanimity.  If  the  American  Protectionist  ever  reflects  on 
the  reasons  for  arrangements  which  he  is  powerless  to  pre¬ 
vent,  he  may  perhaps  attribute  his  own  feeling  of  content¬ 
ment  to  disinterested  patriotism.  To  allow  himself  to 
be  undersold  by  a  foreign  rival  would  be  an  injury  to  his 
country  as  well  as  to  himself.  If  the  proposed  overtures 
to  Canada  command  popular  approval,  the  relaxation  of 
national  monopoly  must  be  recommended  by  other  con¬ 
siderations.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
dominant  party  in  the  United  States  will  only  seek  com¬ 
mercial  union  with  Canada  in  the  hope  that  the  com¬ 
mercial  alliance  is  formed  with  customers,  and  not 
with  competitors.  If  the  Canadian  producers  take  the- 
same  view,  they  will  be  disposed  to  decline  benevolent 
and  suspicious  offers.  The  community,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  population  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  will 
probably  be  passive.  It  is  the  interest  of  American 
consumers  to  include  new  territories  within  the  Customs 
frontier,  as  it  would  be  for  their  benefit  to  abolish  Custom¬ 
houses  altogether.  Canadians,  on  the  other  hand,  ought 
to  deprecate  the  exclusion  of  European  produce  for  the 
benefit  of  either  Canadian  or  American  manufacturers. 

The  vexatious  tariffs  of  Canada  and  other  colonies  are 
in  some  degree  analogous  to  the  provincial  customs  duties 
of  France  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  but 
they  have  the  negative  merit  of  being  equal  and  im¬ 
partial.  The  Kings  of  France,  although  their  subjects 
in  different  provinces  were  allowed  to  injure  one  another 
at  their  discretion,  would  not  have  tolerated  a  Customs 
Union  between  Alsace  and  the  Palatinate,  or  between 
Provence  and  Catalonia;  nor  can  England  acquiesce 
without  remonstrance,  or  perhaps  without  further  action, 
in  an  arbitrary  preference  accorded  by  Canada  to  imports 
from  the  United  States.  It  is  sufficiently  vexatious  that 
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heavy  duties  should  he  placed  on  English  manufactures, 
except  for  the  legitimate  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue ; 
but,  as  long  as  Canadian  manufacturers  have  influence 
enough  to  establish  a  monopoly  for  their  own  benefit,  high 
duties  are  so  far  excusable  that  they  are  intelligible.  If 
the  American  proposals  are  accepted  by  Canada,  the 
minerals  of  Pennsylvania  and  Georgia  and  the  manufac¬ 
tures  of  New  England  and  Pennsylvania  will  be  protected 
against  English  competition  in  markets  which  are  still 
nominally  English.  If  the  notions  and  habits  of  former 
times  survived,  there  would  be  materials  for  more  than 
one  quarrel,  international  and  colonial.  The  American 
Government  would  not  approve  of  a  foreign  negotiation 
with  Texas  or  California,  especially  if  it  obviously  tended  to 
the  detriment  of  the  Union ;  and  negotiations  with  Canada 
ought,  in  strict  propriety,  to  be  conducted  through  the 
Foreign  Office  in  Downing  Street,  which  would  scarcely 
entertain  proposals  for  the  commercial  disintegration  of 
the  Empire.  Except  by  permission  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  no  colony  can  enter  into  diplomatic  relations 
with  a  foreign  Power  ;  but  Canada  has  dealt  almost  inde¬ 
pendently  with  former  treaties  of  reciprocity,  and  a  con¬ 
cession  once  made  can  seldom  be  practically  recalled.  It 
would  be  much  better  that  the  Canadian  Government 
should  itself  reject  the  American  overtures  than  that  it 
should  be  reminded  of  the  limitation  of  its  powers. 

An  appeal  to  the  loyalty  of  the  colonists  would  be  more 
expedient  if  it  were  likely  to  be  successful ;  nor  ought 
there  to  be  any  difficulty  in  satisfying  the  Canadian  Par¬ 
liament  that  a  Customs  Union  is  undesirable  unless  it  is  to  be 
followed  by  political  annexation.  AVhatever  might  be  the 
stipulations  of  a  convention  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  the  smaller  community  would  have  no 
effective  voice  in  settling  the  future  tariff.  The  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  measure  will  be  as  anxious  to  discourage 
Canadian  industry  before  as  after  the  abolition  of  the 
Customs  frontier;  and,  although  discriminating  duties 
may  not  be  levied  on  Canadian  manufactures,  foreign 
commodities  which  might  be  required  in  Canada  will  be 
excluded  or  discountenanced  if  they  are  likely  to  compete 
with  American  produce.  To  all  complaints  which  may 
arise  from  the  operation  of  a  common  tariff  there  will  be 
the  ready,  answer  that,  if  the  people  of  Canada  think 
themselves  unfairly  treated,  they  have  within  their  reach 
the  remedy  of  becoming  a  portion  of  the  great  Republic. 
The  same  process  of  practical  union  has  been  successfully 
tried  in  Europe.  The  North  German  Customs  Union 
preceded  by  many  years  the  North  German  Federation 
and  the  Gorman  Empire.  It  is  now  conjectured  that 
Austria  will  include  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  within 
her  fiscal  frontier  as  a  step  to  complete  annexation. 
The  English  Government  will  probably  do  well  to  keep  in 
the  background  the  obvious  objections  which  may  be 
raised  against  the  proposed  arrangement  from  an  Im¬ 
perial  point  of  view.  It  may  be  that  there  is  no  need  of 
spurring  a  willing  horse.  The  colonists  will  be  more  im¬ 
pressed  by  their  own  reasons  than  by  advice  which  they 
will  not  regard  as  wholly  disinterested  ;  nor  will  American 
negotiators  be  backward  in  reminding  them  that  sound 
economic  counsels  are  designed  to  restrain  their  inde¬ 
pendent  action.  Every  new  colonial  question  furnishes  an 
additional  proof  that,  after  a  tolerably  successful  trial 
ot  twenty  years,  responsible  government,  combined  with 
an  indefinite  degree  of  real  or  nominal  subordination  to 
the  authority  of  the  mother-country,  is  still  an  experiment. 
It  may  be  Added  that,  in  testing  novel  relations  by  prac¬ 
tical  experience,  the  English  Government  and  Legislature 
have  displayed  no  mean  order  of  statesmanlike  wisdom. 


THE  COLLISION  IN  THE  THAMES. 

ONE  of  the  most  terrible  accidents  which  an  age 
unhappily  prolific  in  wholesale  destruction  in 
peace  as  well  as  in  war  has  produced,  occurred 
on  the  evening  of  Tuesday  last  in  a  place  where  it 
might  least  have  been  looked  for — the  highway  of 
the  Thames.  The  reflection  that  until  our  time  grows 
towards  perfection  we  must  pay  for  increased  speed  and 
facility  of  travelling,  as  well  as  for  other  discoveries  of 
civilization,  in  the  shape  of  proportionately  increased 
risk,  can  hardly  yield  much  consolation  in  the  face  of 
two  such  disasters  as  have  within  a  few  days  of 
each  other  horrified  a  population  which  is  always 
more  or  less  subject  to  such  dangers,  but  which  is 


apt  onlj-  to  awake  to  a  sense  of  the  peril  when  it 
asserts  itself  on  a  great  scale.  The  accident  on  the 
Thames — unlike  those  accidents  on  railways  which 
have  unfortunately  lost  by  repetition  their  first  sense  ol 
horror — had  in  it  the  element  of  terrible  surprise  even 
more  than  any  great  disaster  at  sea  can  have.  There  were 
horror  and  strangeness  enough  in  the  fate  of  the  Eurydice, 
to  which  the  circumstance  that  the  ship  had  all  but 
reached  her  goal  lent  an  added  bitterness.  But 
that  took  place  at  sea,  where  the  chances  of 
wreck  or  collision  are  at  least  recognized.  No 
one  could  have  foreseen  or  guessed  that,  almost 
while  the  wreck  of  the  Eurydice  was  being  brought  into 
harbour,  a  calamity  of  even  greater  horror  would  overtake 
an  excursion  boat  steaming  quietly  up  the  Thames  on  its 
return  from  a  journey  to  Gravesend.  Such  calamities,  it 
is  true,  have  not  been  unknown ;  but  they  are  compara¬ 
tively  so  rare,  and  there  are,  or  should  be,  so  many  chances 
against  their  happening,  that,  apart  from  all  considera¬ 
tions  of  the  vast  misery  which  they  involve,  the  very  fact 
of  their  recurring  strikes  one  with  a  shock  of  astonishment. 

From  the  accounts  which  have  been  published  it  appears 
that  the  Princess  Alice,  a  large  saloon  steamer  belonging 
to  the  London  Steamboat  Company,  left  London  on 
Tuesday  morning  to  go  to  Gravesend  and  Shcerness, 
carrying  a  crowd  of  excursionists.  On  the  return  voyage 
she  called  at  Gravesend  at  half-past  six  in  the  evening, 
and  after  leaving  Gravesend  was  to  stop  at  North  Wool¬ 
wich  Pier.  She  “  was  in  the  reach  below  it,  which  is 
“  called  Gallion’s  Reach.  The  tide  was  running  down,  at 
“  two  hours’  ebb,  and  in  rounding  the  point  on  the  south 
“  bank  (Tripcock  Trees  Point)  into  the  reach,  the  course  of 
“  the  steamer  was  to  hug  the  bank  and  to  avoid  the  force 
of  the  tide.  She  then  headed  across  the  river 
“  to  the  next  point,  that  on  the  north  side,  called 
“  the  Devil’s  House.”  At  a  quarter  to  eight  o’clock, 
w'hen  the  Princess  Alice  was  in  mid-stream  and 
half  way  down  the  reach,  she  was  run  into  by  the 
Bywell  Castle,  a  screw  collier  outward  bound.  According 
to  the  first  published  accounts  of  the  catastrophe,  “  what 
“  happened  it  is  impossible  accurately  to  detail  ”  ;  but  it 
was. known  that  the  screw-ship  struck  the  Princess  Alice 
on  the  port  side.  Accounts  which  have  since  appeared 
directly  contradict  this  in  one  point,  for  it  is  said  that  “the 
passengers  rescued  most  unanimously  declare  ”  that  the 
Bywell  Castle  struck  the  Princess  Alice  “  on  the  starboard 
“  sponson— that  is  to  say,  on  the  right-hand  paddle-box.” 
The  log  of  the  Bywell  Castle,  master  Captain  Thomas 
Harrison,  gives  this  account: — “At  7.45  proceeded  at  half 
“  speed  down  Gallion’s  Reach.  Being  about  the  centre  of 
“  the  reach,  observed  an  excursion  steamer  coming  up 
“  Barking  Reach,  showing  her  red  and  masthead  lights, 

“  when  we  ported  our  helm  to  keep  over  towards  Trip- 
“  cock  Point.  As  the  vessels  neared,  observed  that  the 
“  other  steamer  had  ported,  and  immediately  afterwards 
“  saw  that  she  had  starboarded,  and  was  trying  to  cross 
“  our  bows,  showing  her  green  light  close  under  the  port 
“  bow.  Seeing  collision  inevitable,  stopped  our  engines 
“  and  reversed  full  speed,  when  the  two  vessels  collided, 

“  the  bow  of  the  Bywell  Castle  cutting  into  the  other 
“  steamer,  which  was  crowded  with  passengers,  with 
“  a  dreadful  crash.”  The  part  of  the  log  which  follows, 
and  which  states  that  the  Bywell  Castle  did  everything 
which  could  be  done  towards  saving  the  passengers  of  the 
Princess  Alice,  gives  a  welcome  contradiction  to  the  report, 
previously  current,  that  the  screw-steamer  went  on  its 
way  regardless  of  the  cries  for  help  from  the  Princess  Alice. 
The  misery  is  certainly  complete  enough  without  this 
added  horror. 

There  is  no  log  of  the  Princess  Alice  as  to  the  col¬ 
lision,  and  her  master,  Captain  Grinstead,  was  among 
those  who  perished.  As  usual  in  such  cases,  there  is 
a  conflict  of  testimony  among  those  who  have  survived  to 
give  evidence.  One  witness,  we  are  told,  says  that  he 
saw  the  Bywell  Castle  a  mile  off ;  another  says  that  she 
showed  no  lights  ;  and  others  say  that  she  did  show  a 
green  light.  It  may  not  be  easy  for  the  Boardnf  Trade 
inquiry  to  discover  with  exactitude  what  course  was  in 
fact  pursued  by  each  vessel;  and  it  would  be  unwise  as 
yet  to  offer  any  opinion  upon  this  point.  What  does  seem 
certain  is  that  the  Princess  Alice  was  struck,  as  the  later 
accounts  have  it,  on  the  starboard  side,  and  that  she 
almost  immediately  went  down  by  the  middle.  The 
reports  as  to  the  neglect  displayed  by  the  Bywell  Castle 
probably  arose  from  the  fact  that  in  consequence  of  the 
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rapid  tideway,  slie  was  carried  some  little  way  on  lier 
course,  in  spite  of  having  reversed  her  engines.  When 
she  brought  to,  she  succeeded  in  saving  sixteen  lives.  But 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  estimate  of  the  number  of  liv  es 
lost,  which  gives  five  or  six  hundred,  is  not  above  the  mark. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  is  impossible  as  yet  to  form  any 
decisive  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  accident.  There  are, 
however,  some  points  which  at  once  offer  themselves  for  con¬ 
sideration.  It  appears  that  the  simple  rule  of  the  river  which 
once  prevailed,  that  vessels  going  up  should  keep  one  side 
and  vessels  going  down  another,  is  superseded  by  the  more 
complicated  regulations  now  in  force.  According  to  the 
Times'  report,  “  a  master  or  pilot  must  decide  by  observa- 
“  tion  of  the  lights  of  the  approaching  vessel  whether  he 
“  is  meeting  end  on  or  crossing,  and  must  also  have  regard 
“  to  the  custom  of  the  river  at  that  particular  point,  and 
“  to  the  necessities  of  navigation.”  Under  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  as  this  there  must  al  ways  be  a  certain  danger  that  the 
captains  of  two  vessels  keeping  opposite  courses  may  bring 
their  vessels  into  collision,  both  thinking  that  they  are 
doino-  their  best  to  avoid  it,  for  want  of  time  to  communi¬ 
cate  their  intentions  to  each  other.  On  this  point  one  of 
the  many  correspondents  who  have  sent  letters  to  the 
Times  in  reference  to  the  collision  observes  that  it  is  usual 
for  the  skippers  of  Thames  steamers  to  pursue  an  erratic 
course,  in  order,  as  they  call  it,  to  “cheat”  the  tide. 
Another  correspondent,  who  signs  himself  “  Marine  Insur- 
“  ance,”  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  “  such  occurrences 
“  (as  a  collision  in  the  Thames)  are  not  seldom,  but  inces- 
“  sant,  and  that  vessels  sunk  in  the  Thames  through 
“  careless  navigation  or  other  causes  may  be  counted  by 
“  scores.”  This  may  very  well  be  the  case,  since,  as  has 
been  already  observed,  it  is  only  when  a  calamity  occurs 
on  a  large  scale  that  public  grief  and  sympathy  are 
thoroughly  aroused,  and  for  one  case  of  comparatively 
little  loss  of  life  that  is  known,  there  may  be  number¬ 
less  cases  where  loss  of  life  was  barely  escaped.  A 
member  of  the  Junior  Thames  Yacht  Club  confirms 
“Mai’ine  Insurance’s”  statement  as  to  the  frequency  of 
accidents,  and  says  that  the  navigation  of  the  river  pilots 
is  completely  reckless  and  bewildering,  and  that  they 
“  appear  to  be  a  body  of  men  subject  to  no  con- 
“  trol.”  Another  point  which  is  thus  far  uncontested 
is  that  the  Princess  Aik  a  was  unfit  by  reason  of  her 
construction  to  be  exposed  to  the  dangers  which  un¬ 
doubtedly  ought  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  case  of  a 
river-going  boat.  The  Princess  Alice,  it  appears,  was  a 
steamer  of  251  tons,  gross  measurement,  with  a  length  of 
twenty-six  times  her  depth.  Originally  licensed  to  cany 
336  passengers  in  winter  and  486  in  summer  for  “  extended 
“  river  service,”  she  afterwards  obtained  a  certificate  for 
936  passengers  “  for  river  service  in  smooth  water  only  or 
■“  on  lakes.”  Putting  aside  the  fact  that  lake-service  may 
at  times  be  far  more  dangerous  than  river-service  in  smooth 
water,  we  maynote  that — to  quote  from  Mr.  Corner’s  letter 
to  the  Times— u  because  this  little  vessel  has  had  built  up 
“  from  her  deck  a  towering  and,  I  say,  burdensome  saloon, 
il  she  is  forsooth  licensed  to  carry  936  passengers.”  That 
is  to  say,  her  carrying-room  was  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  diminution  of  her  seaworthiness.  There  seems  to 
be  little  doubt  that  she  was  much  overcrowded,  chiefly,  it 
would  seem,  with  women  and  children,  although  her  cer¬ 
tificate  would  have  allowed  her  to  carry  two  hundred 
more  passengers  than  she  actually  had  on  board ;  and  that 
the  possibility  of  this  overcrowding  was  due  to  the  large 
saloons  above  deck,  which  overbalanced  her  hull  when 
she  was  struck.  As  to  the  question  of  boats,  in 
so  sudden  a  catastrophe  as  that  which  we  have 
to  deplore,  ordinary  boats  can  hardly  be  of  much  service, 
and  means  have  yet  to  be  adopted  for  the  immediate 
rescue  of  a  large  number  of  people  under  such  circum¬ 
stances.  The  suggestions  made  at  the  end  of  the  letter 
from  which  we  have  just  quoted,  as  to  water-tight  com- 
partmenfs  and  unsinkable  life-boats,  are  certainly  worth 
consideration. 

It  is  impossible,  as  has  been  said,  to  decide  upon  the 
causes  of  this  most  disastrous  occurrence  before  all  the 
evidence  that  can  be  procured  is  before  us.  It  can  only 
be  hoped  that  not  only  will  these  causes  be  ascertained, 
but  that  some  good  may  come  of  a  great  evil  by  better  pre¬ 
cautions  being  taken  in  future  against  the  recurrence  of 
such  an  event,  and  greater  attention  being  paid  to  dangers 
hitherto  neglected  because  comparatively  little  has  been 
known  of  then’  existence. 


VACATION  SPEECHES. 

THE  matter  of  vacation  speeches  seldom  gives  much 
relief  from  those  with  which  the  public  has  been 
favoured  during  the  Session.  Ministers  and  ex-Ministers 
fight  their  battles  over  again,  and  members  of  Parliament 
who  lack  the  courage  or  the  importance  to  commend  them¬ 
selves  to  the  notice  of  the  Whips  devote  their  holiday  to 
proving  that,  if  they  had  but  found  the  opportunity,  they 
could  have  been  as  dull  as  braver  or  bigger  men.  This 
year  the  remains  of  the  Eastern  question  will  be  served  up 
again  and  again  for  the  benefit  of  audiences  who,  it  must 
be  charitably  hoped,  have  not  read  the  Parliamentary  de¬ 
bates.  It  is  certainly  not  amusing  to  hear  the  history 
of  the  Constantinople  Conference  and  the  Berlin  Congress 
told  over  again  by  Colonel  Stanley  ;  and,  though  Mr. 
Roebuck  is  a  lively  and  forcible  speaker,  there  is  no  novelty 
in  the  statement  that  England  has  always  been  the  sun  by 
which  he  has  guided  his  course.  A  diligent  study  of  the 
speeches  already  made  by  his  chiefs  will  enable  the  weakest 
vessel  in  the  House  to  glorify  or  denounce  the  convention 
with  Turkey,  or  to  attribute  all  that  is  good  or  all  that  is 
bad  in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  to  Lord  Beaconsfiel  -  or 
Mr.  Gladstone.  It  is  only  now  and  then  that  we  shall  be 
lifted  above  this  dreary  level  by  the  superior  sense  or 
the  superior  folly  of  the  speaker.  In  this  respect  the 
electors  of  Tamworth  are  exceptionally  fortunate  in  hav¬ 
ing  Mr.  Hanbury  for  their  representative.  It  is  not  often 
that  a  member  of  Parliament  is  found  to  retain  that  virgin 
simplicity  which  can  listen  to  a  “  leading  Liberal  ”  who 
assures  him  that  he  has  been  collecting  facts  which 
would  have  shown  that  men  have  been  sent  to 
prison  for  the  use  of  language  much  less  sedi¬ 
tious  than  that  used  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  without  even  a 
suspicion  that  the  “  leading  Liberal  ”  is  poking  fun  at  him. 
After  this,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  Mr.  Hanbury  con¬ 
vinced  that,  if  he  had  pressed  his  Vote  of  Censure  to  a 
division,  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  would  have 
voted  for  it.  Better  than  all,  however,  is  Mr.  Hanbury ’s 
assurance  that  he  is  not  going  to  hold  his  tongue.  Politics 
would  be  but  a  dreary  trade  if  they  were  not  occasionally 
enlivened  by  such  dashing  amateurs  as  Mr.  Hanbury  and 
Mr.  Chaplin.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  has  made  a 
verbal  mistake  in  saying  that  “  some  Liberals  ”  want  to 
silence  him.  JSTo  doubt  he  meant  to  say  “  some  Conser- 
“  vatives  ”  ;  and,  with  this  correction,  the  statement  js 
probably  under  the  mark. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke  is  an  exception  of  a  different  kind. 
He  is  a  speaker  who  always  means  business,  and  who  con¬ 
sequently  has  the  coming  Session  much  more  in  his  mind 
than  the  Session  with  which  he  is  professedly  dealing. 
When  he  criticizes  the  past  shortcomings  of  Ministers  it  is 
with  the  single  design  of  damaging  them  in  the  future.  ’  The 
result  is,  that  his  speeches  can  usually  be  read  without  the 
weariness  wdiich  is  often  excited  by  the  vacation  exercises  of 
greater  men.  They  feel  that  they  are  speaking  because  their 
constituents  expect  it  of  them.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  speaks, 
or  at  all  events  seems  to  speak,  because  he  desires  to  in¬ 
fluence  his  constituents  for  a  given  purpose  and  in  a  o-ivci! 
direction.  They  have  nothing  in  view  beyond  the  formal 
vote  of  confidence  which  is  to  close  the  proceedings.  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  has  in  view  the  creation  of  a  consfituencv 
in  which  he  himself  can  put  confidence.  His  speech  a’r 
Chelsea  on  Wednesday  was  a  very  telling  indictment  of 
Government  on  the  score  of  their  domestic  legislation. 
He  had  not  much  difficulty  in  showing  that  the  Con¬ 
servatives  had  run  away  with  the  clothes  of  the  Liberals 
or  that  they  have  often  spoiled  them  in  putting  them  on 
The  consolidation  of  the  Factory  Acts,  and  the  amend¬ 
ment  in  the  law  of  conspiracy,  are  among  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  triumphs  of  the  Conservative  Government ;  but, 
if  we  believe  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  these  boasted  reforms 
are  only  Liberal  Bills  with  some  of  their  most  valuable 
provisions  left  out.  He  describes  Mr.  Cross  as  taking 
delight  in  figuring  before  the  big  constituencies  as  the 
famed  author  of  factory  legislation,  whereas  it  was  Mi-. 
Mundella  who  obtained  the  Royal  Commission,  and  first 
brought  a  scheme  before  Parliament.  The  unappreciated 
efforts  of  this  same  gentleman  to  amend  the  Labour  Laws 
were  again  appropriated  by  the  Home  Secretary,  and 
altered  for  the  worse  in  the  transfer.  This  is  a  perfectlv 
fair  attack  to  make  upon  Mr.  CROSS ;  but,  unfortunately  for 
Sir  Charles  Dilke’s  purpose,  Mr.  Cross  is  provided  with 
an  equally  fair  defence.  We  brought  forward  these 
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measures  first,  cry  the  Liberals.  No  doubt  you  did,  answer 
the  Conservatives,  but  you  brought  them  forward  in  such 
an  unworkable  form  that,  if  we  had  not  taken  them  in 
hand,  they  could  never  have  become  law.  You  made  all 
manner  of  alterations  in  our  drafts,  say  the  Liberals.  Yes, 
answer  the  Conservatives,  and  it  is  because  we  did  make 
these  alterations  that  your  drafts  became  Acts  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  instead  of  remaining  Bills.  Where  the  fact  of  a 
change  is  admitted  and  only  its  character  challenged,  the 
controversy  has  necessarily  no  end  to  it.  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  may  go  on  as  long  as  he  pleases  maintaining  that 
Mr.  Cross  has  touched  nothing  which  he  has  not  damaged, 
but  it  will  be  always  open  to  Mr.  Cross’s  admirers  to 
maintain  in  contradiction  that  he  has  touched  nothing 
which  he  has  not  improved. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke  had  a  better  case  when  he  attacked 
Mr.  Cross  for  his  exaggerations  in  respect  of  the  Artisans’ 
Dwellings  Act.  In  an  outburst  of  inaccurate  enthusiasm 
another  Minister  has  described  this  statute  as  one  under 
which  working-men  may  be  proud  to  call  their  houses 
their  own.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  is  undoubtedly  much 
nearer  the  truth  when  he  says  that  no  one  knows  a 
man  who  has  been  housed  by  the  Act,  while 
every  one  knows  people  who  have  been  turned  out 
of  their  houses  by  it.  A  London  Coroner  said  not  long 
since  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  before  pulling 
down  houses  under  the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act,  ought  to 
provide  suitable  dwellings  for  the  evicted  tenants  ;  and  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  thinks  that  this  was  a  very  natural 
speech  of  the  Coroner’s,  inasmuch  as  the  title  of  the  Act, 
the  speeches  delivered  in  its  praise,  and  the  numberless 
votes  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Cross  “  are  all  founded  on  the 
“  notion  that  the  Act  is  in  the  main  an  Act  for  providing 
“  dwellings  for  the  poor.”  The  Metropolitan  Board  have 
replied  to  the  Coroner  to  the  effect  that  they  enjoy  no 
such  powers  as  those  which  he  has  assumed  them  to 
possess.  Their  function  begins  and  ends  with  pulling 
down.  They  are  authorized  to  declare  a  site  unfit  for 
human  habitation,  and  to  take  the  first  step  for  rendering 
it  fit  by  clearing  it  of  the  unhealthy  dwellings  which 
encumber  it.  When  they  have  done  this,  they  are 
directed  to  reserve  a  portion  of  the  site  in  order  that 
private  energy  may  build  new  houses  which  may,  at 
least  so  it  is  hoped,  be  inhabited  by  persons  of  the 
same  class  as  those  who  have  been  displaced.  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  declares  that  he  has  no  wish  to  condemn  either  the 
Act  or  its  author  ;  his  only  object  is  to  reduce  the  merits 
of  each  to  their  proper  magnitude,  and  to  show  that  the 
Act  merely  provides  for  the  destruction  of  certain  build¬ 
ings  now  inhabited  by  the  working  classes,  and  that  the 
giving  facilities  for  this  process  is  the  only  contribution 
which  Mr.  Cross  has  made  towards  the  provision  of  houses 
for  artisans. 

We  arc  ready  ourselves  to  go  further  than  this,  and  to 
.  ay  that  experience  has  already  proved  that  Mr.  Cross  did 
not  go  far  enough  even  in  the  direction  in  which  his  face 
was  really  set.  Some  years  have  gone  by  since  the  Artisans’ 
Dwellings  Act  was  passed,  and  what  is  there  to  show  for 
it  in  London?  It  has  been  put  in  force  with  greater 
success  pefhaps  elsewhere,  but  a  plan  for  improving,  how¬ 
ever  indirectly,  the  homes  of  working-men  can  hardly  be 
esteemed  a  success  when  London  must  be  excepted  from 
the  scope  of  its  beneficial  operations.  The  Metropolitan 
Board  have  not  shown  any  great  zeal  in  the  application  of 
the  Act,  and  Mr.  Cross  has  always  proclaimed  it  to  be  one 
of  the  great  merits  of  the  Act  that  no  one  has  any  power  to 
make  the  Metropolitan  Board  do  anything  in  the  matter 
which  they  do  not  wish  to  do.  If  in  one  of  its  aspects  the 
Act  is  a  measure  for  getting  rid  of  unwholesome  houses,  in 
another  it  is  a  measure  for  enabling  municipal  Corpora¬ 
tions  to  preserve  unwholesome  houses  if  they  have  a  mind 
to  do  so.  Mr.  Cross  has  perhaps  discovered  by  this  time 
that  a  grant  of  permissive  powers  is  only  useful  where  the 
desire  to  exercise  them  already  exists,  and  that  the  title 
of  the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act  would  have  been  more 
accurate,  while  its  utility  would  have  been  equally  great, 
if  it  had  been  called  an  Act  to  enable  certain  Corporations 
to  pull  down  certain  houses,  and  to  fix  the  compensation 
money  by  arbitration.  Such  a  measure  as  this  would  really 
have  been  equivalent  to  a  mere  series  of  private  Acts  of 
Parliament ;  but  a  private  Act  does  not  become  public — 
as  Mr.  Cross  seems  to  have  supposed — by  being  so  described 
in  the  Statute  Book. 


THE  SITTINGBOURNE  ACCIDENT. 

r  |  ''HE  disaster  at  Sittingbourne  has  its  lessons  quite 
-L  apart  from  the  question  of  the  responsibility  attaching 
to  this  or  that  person  associated  with  it.  It  is  this  charac¬ 
teristic  that  invests  railway  accidents  with  their  peculiar 
interest.  If  they  were  the  result  merely  of  individual 
carelessness  or  blundering,  they  would  give  proper  em¬ 
ployment  to  courts  of  justice,  but  little  or  no  material  for 
general  criticism.  If  a  signalman  bids  a  train  come  on 
when  he  ought  to  have  bidden  it  stop,  or  a  pointsman 
turns  a  lever  the  wrong  way,  one  or  the  other  may  justly 
deserve  punishment.  But  until  he  has  been  acquitted  or 
condemned,  it  would  be  indecent  to  say  anything  about 
his  conduct;  and  when  he  has  been  acquitted  or  con¬ 
demned,  there  is  nothing  useful  to  be  said.  But  it  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  rare  to  meet  with  a  railway  accident  which  is 
thus  reduced  to  a  personal  issue.  The  immediate  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  collision,  or  what  not,  may  be  the  culpable 
or  innocent  error  of  a  railway  servant ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the 
fact  that  this  error  had  such  tremendous  consequences  is 
to  be  traced  to  the  want  of  those  precautions  which,  if 
applied,  would  render  the  action  of  the  servant  harmless. 
It  is  exclusively  from  this  latter  point  of  view  that  the 
Sittingbourne  accident  will  be  considered  here.  The  im¬ 
portant  question  for  the  public  is  not  how  the  accident  was 
caused,  but  how  it  might  have  been  prevented.  In  the 
huge  army  of  railway  servants  there  will  always  be  a  per¬ 


centage  who  are 


ignorant 


or  careless 


or 


wrongheaded. 


What  interests  those  who  have  to  use  their  services  is  how 
the  consequences  of  these  universal  failings  can  be  most 
effectually  guarded  against. 

The  history  of  the  accident  is  sufficiently  simple.  A 
fast  train  carries  passengers  from  Ramsgate  to  London 
at  low  fares  at  11.30  a.m.  every  day.  At  this  time 
of  year  this  train  is  usually  very  crowded,  and  the  ex¬ 
ceptionally  bad  weather  of  last  week  had  sent  many 
people  back  to  town  before  the  time  at  which  they  had 
intended  to  return.  On  Saturday,  therefore,  the  number 
of  passengers  was  greater  than  the  ordinary  “cheap  fast” 
train  could  carry,  and,  expecting  this,  the  Company  had 
arranged  to  run  a  supplementary  train  ten  minutes  after 
the  ordinary  train  had  started.  When  this  second  train 
reached  Sittingbourne  station,  through  which  it  was  to 
pass  without  stopping,  it  found  the  signals  all  right,  and 
went  on  at  a  pace  of  some  forty  miles  an  hour.  At  the  same 
moment  some  waggons  were  being  shunted  from  a  down 
goods  train  to  a  siding  on  the  down  line.  By  a  mistake 
into  which  it  is  needless  to  enter,  the  wrong  points  were 
turned  and  the  waggons  were  sent  into  the  up  siding,  to 
reach  which  they  had  to  cross  the  up  line.  Whilst  they 
were  still  on  the  line  the  up  train  was  seen  coming  round 
a  curve.  The  guard  and  the  engine-driver  of  the  goods 
train  and  the  signalman  in  charge  of  the  distance  signal 
did  what  they  could  to  stop  it,  but  at  forty  miles  an  hour 
two  hundred  yards  are  soon  got  over,  and  though  the 
driver  of  the  up  train  put  on  all  the  brake  power  he  could 
command,  the  collision  could  not  be  averted.  Five  people 
were  killed  and  a  large  number  seriously  injured. 

The  first  question  that  presents  itself  in  connexion  with 
this  lamentable  accident  is  whether  it  was  in  any  way  due 
to  the  division  of  the  “  cheap  fast  ”  train  into  two  parts  ; 
and  to  this  the  answer  must  seemingly  be  that  it  was  not. 
The  driver  and  the  guard  of  the  goods  train  knew  that  the 
second  part  of  the  up  train  was  due,  and  they  were  not 
intending  to  make  any  use  of  the  siding  on  the  up  side. 
At  the  same  time  the  principle  of  dividing  trains  is  obviously 
a  bad  one,  as  it  tends  to  derange  the  ordinary  traffic  and 
to  confuse  those  who  have  to  make  arrangements  for  it. 
The  more  completely  any  unusual  number  of  passengers 
can  be  distributed  over  the  ordinary  trains  the  less  chance 
there  will  be  of  an  accident,  and  the  system  of  running 
cheap  fast  trains  necessarily  tends  to  prevent  this  distri¬ 
bution.  If  it  had  been  possible  to  travel  from  Ramsgate 
to  London  by  any  of  Monday’s  trains  at  the  same  fares  as 
by  the  11.30  train,  it  might  not  have  been  necessary  to 
divide  it,  and  in  that  case  the  accidental  presence  of  the 
goods  waggons  on  the  up  line  would  not  have  mattered. 
Still  there  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  they 
might  not  have  been  there  when  the  first  portion  of  the 
cheap  fast  train  had  been  passing,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  dwell  upon  this  part  of  the  question.  An  unusual 
accumulation  of  passengers  by  any  particular  train  may 
easily  be  the  cause  of  accidents  similar  to  this ;  but  the 
particular  error  which  brought  on  the  collision  might 
equally  have  been  committed  and  have  been  equally 
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fatal  if  tli or had  been  no  such  nnusual  accumulation. 
A  second  point  to  be  noted  is  that  the  man  who  actually 
turned  the  wrong  points  was  the  second  guard  of  the 
goods  train,  who  in  this  case  seems  to  have  been  new  to 
Sittingbourne  station,  and  not  the  regular  pointsman.  The 
explanation  of  this  is  that  the  staff  at  Sittingbourne  station 
is  not  numerous  enough  for  the  work  that  has  to  be  got 
through,  and  the  guard  and  engine-driver  have  conse¬ 
quently  to  do  many  things  which  may  conceivably  require 
a  local  knowledge  that  they  do  not  and  cannot  possess. 
The  loss  of  revenue  which  so  many  railways  have  lately 
experienced  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  every  possible 
economy  in  the  management  of  the  traffic,  but,  com¬ 
mendable  as  the  effort  to  keep  down  expenses  is  in 
itself,  it  will  be  found  to  defeat  its  purpose  if  it  is  carried 
to  a  point  at  which  it  interferes  with  the  efficiency  of  the 
line.  Compensation  will  be  a  serious  item  in  the  accounts 
of  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Company  this  half-year, 
and  the  money  saved  in  the  article  of  pointsmen’s  wages 
will  go  but  a  little  way  to  meet  it.  The  staff  of  a  rail¬ 
way  Company  has  continually  to  be  contending  against  the 
risks  which  are  inseparable  from  the  great  natural  forces 
that  are  at  work ;  and  to  carry  on  such  a  warfare  with 
too  few  soldiers  is  to  court  defeat.  The  Government  In¬ 
spector  has  called  attention  to  a  further  shortcoming  in 
connexion  with  the  points.  If  they  had  been  interlocked 
with  the  signals,  the  movement  of  them  would  have  shown 
the  danger  signal  to  the  approaching  train  and  given  it 
time  to  reduce  its  speed. 

A  third  question  to  be  considered  is  the  possibility  of 
stopping  the  train  when  the  presence  of  the  goods 
waggons  on  the  wrong  line  was  discovered.  The  driver 
and  the  head  guard  of  the  goods  train  say  that  when  they 
first  saw  the  up  train  it  was  some  two  hundred  yards  off. 
Short  as  this  space  is — it  would  have  been  traversed  in 
some  ten  seconds — it  has  been  found  more  than  long 
enough  to  stop  a  train  travelling  at  a  greater  speed  than 
forty  miles  an  hour,  when  every  carriage  has  been  provided 
with  efficient  brake  power.  If,  therefore,  the  up  train  had 
been  fitted  with  continuous  brakes,  the  probability  is 
that  the  accident  might  have  been  avoided.  As  it  was, 
the  sparks  were  seen  to  fly  from  the  wheels  of  the  ad¬ 
vancing  engine  as  the  driver  tried  to  make  them  bite  the 
rails  over  which  they  were  flying  ;  but  the  effort  could  not 
be  seconded  by  the  other  wheels,  and  it  consequently 
effected  nothing.  The  value  of  continuous  brakes  has  been 
long  enough  known  to  lay  a  heavy  moral  responsibility — 
unfortunately  it  is  as  yet  only  amoral  responsibility — upon 
the  Companies  who  have  not  yet  adopted  them. 

Even  with  the  brake  power  which  was  at  hand,  the 
train  might  have  been  stopped  if  the  pace  at  which  it  was 
travelling  had  been  slower.  It  is  true  that  railway 
Companies  are  not  primarily  to  blame  for  accidents 
arising  from  excessive  speed.  The  folly  of  the  public 
leads  them  to  give  the  preference  to  the  line  which  will 
carry  them  to  their  journey’s  end  quickest,  and  in  the 
rivalry  between  competing  lines  greater  speed  is  the  in¬ 
ducement  most  commonly  offered  to  attract  custom.  At 
the  same  time,  railway  directors  are  much  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  risk  than 
the  public  can  be,  and  they  ought  not  to  trade  on  the 
ignorance  of  their  passengers  by  consenting  to  work  their 
traffic  in  a  manner  which  they  know  to  be  dangerous. 
It  is  plain  that  the  risks  involved  in  running  through 
a  station  at  great  speed  are  different  in  kind  from  those 
involved  in  running  over  the  spaces  between  stations 
at  great  speed.  At  a  station  operations  of  various  kinds 
may  be  in  progress  which  involve  the  constant  presence  of 
danger  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  In  itself  the  transfer 
of  waggons  from  the  down  line  to  a  down  siding  does  not 
interfere  with  the  passage  of  an  up  train  at  the  same  time. 
But.  the  Sittingbourne  accident  shows  that,  mider  certain 
circumstances,  it  may  interfere  with  it  in  the  most  fatal 
way.  Shuntings  of  this  kind  must  be  carried  on  at  every 
station,  and  so  long  as  this  is  the  case  a  station  must 
always  be  a  more  dangerous  spot  than  any  other  on  the 
line.  It  seems  an  obvious  precaution  to  pass  by  this  dan¬ 
gerous  spot  at  a  pace  which  will  enable  the  driver  to  pull 
up  at  very  short  notice,  and  which  will  lessen  the  extent 
of  an  accident  if  even  that  amount  of  notice  cannot  be 
given.  If  there  were  a  general  rule  that  no  train  should 
pass  through  a  station  at  a  rate  of  more  than  ten  miles  an 
hour,  the  Sittingbourne  collision  would  probably  never 
have  happened,  and  if  it  had  happened,  the  consequences 
would  have  been  comparatively  unimportant. 


NOXIOUS  VArOURS. 

THE  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Noxious 
Vapours  is  a  businesslike  and  satisfactory  document. 
I  We  do  not  agree  with  all  the  conclusions  at  which  the  Com- 
|  missioners  have  arrived,  but  the  case  against  as  well  as  for 
their  recommendations  is  fairly  stated,  and,  with  the  mate¬ 
rials  thus  ready  to  hand,  it  will  be  the  fault  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  or  of  Parliament  if  the  one  proposes  or  the  other 
accepts  inadequate  legislation  on  the  subject.  The  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  evidence  given  in  the  Report  leave  no 
doubt  that  the  noxious  vapours  given  off  in  the  course  of 
various  manufactures  have  done  enormous  damage  to 
vegetation,  crops,  and  cattle.  There  is  indeed  a  consider¬ 
able  conflict  between  different  witnesses  as  to  the  amount 
of  this  damage,  but  the 'Commissioners  are  of  opinion  that 
these  discrepancies  may  be  explained  either  by  the  con¬ 
formation  of  the  ground  and  the  height  of  the  chimneys, 
or  by  the  fact  that  the  injuries  done  before  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  Legislature  in  1863  are  still  present  in  their 
effects,  though  they  are  no  longer  present  in  their  causes, 
j  Thus,  where  the  chimneys  are  high,  land  at  some  distance 
from  the  works  may  suffer  severely,  while  the  land  lying 
I  close  to  them  may  escape  without  serious  damage.  The 
|  proprietors  of  land  are  usually  loth  to  admit  that 
I  the  Acts  of  1863  and  1874  have  done  any  good,  but 
1  the  Commissioners  are  satisfied  that  these  measures  have 
at  all  events  kept  down  that  aggravation  of  the  nuisance 
1  which  without  them  would  have  followed  on  the  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  works  from  which  noxious 
'  vapours  are  discharged.  There  is  little  doubt,  however, 
that,  partly  from  certain  defects  in  the  law,  and  partly 
I  perhaps  from  a  natural  unwillingness  in  the  Inspector  to 
multiply  informations,  a  great  number  of  breaches  of  the 
law  go  unpunished.  Major  Cross,  the  Chairman  of  the 
j  Widnes  Local  Board,  who  is  himself  an  alkali  manufac- 
j  turer,  says  that,  if  he  had  been  Inspector,  he  could  many 
I  times  have  convicted  alkali  works  of  offences  against  the 
law.  He  thinks,  however,  that  the  Act  of  1874  is  a  great 
improvement  on  its  predecessor.  Between  1872  and  1874 
the  gases  killed  nearly  all  the  fruit  and  forest  trees  round 
his  house,  but  since  the  latter  year  he  has  had  a  fair  crop 
of  fruit  and  roses,  and  flowers  have  grown  luxuriantly. 
Unfortunately  no  improvement  can  undo  the  mischief  that 
was  inflicted  on  the  larger  vegetation  in  the  past.  Not  to 
mention  the  length  of  time  it  takes  to  replace  large  timber, 
full-grown  trees  will  continue  to  live  for  many  years  under 
conditions  which  would  be  fatal  to  them  when  they  are 
first  planted.  It  is  true  that  in  some  cases  the  injury 
done  to  land  has  not  inflicted  any  corresponding  loss 
on  the  owner.  The  increase  of  population  has  often 
greatly  increased  the  selling  or  letting  value  of  ground  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  offending  works,  and  the  de¬ 
struction  of  vegetation  is  compensated  by  the  growth  of 
income.  For  the  most  part,  however,  it  is  only  the  larger 
proprietors,  or  proprietors  who  do  not  themselves  live  on 
their  land,  that  reap  the  benefit  of  this  increase  in  value. 
To  the  residents  in  the  neighbourhood  the  evil  is  almost 
unmitigated.  “  The  destruction  of  trees,  shrubs,  and 
“  flowers,”  say  the  Commissioners,  “  is  a  source  of.  per- 
“  petual  vexation  even  when  unaccompanied  with  vapours 
“  offensive  to  the  smell  and  affecting  the  daily  enjoy- 
“  ment  of  life.”  And  usually  it  is  not  unaccompanied 
by  these  further  annoyances.  It  may  be  hard  to 
prove  that  noxious  vapours  are  directly  injurious  to  life, 
or  even  to  health  in  the  sense  of  giving  rise  to  definite 
diseases.  But  the  Commissioners  rightly  adopt  a 
wider  definition  of  the  term  “injury  to  health.”  “To 
“  be  free  from  bodily  discomfort,”  says  Mr.  Simon, 
as  quoted  in  the  Report,  “  is  a  condition  of  health.  If  a 
“  man  gets  up  with  a  headache,  pro  tanto  he  is  not  in  good 
“  health  ;  if  a  man  gets  up  unable  to  eat  his  breakfast, 

“  pro  tanto  he  is  not  in  good  health.  When  a  man  is 
“  living  in  an  atmosphere  which  keeps  him  constantly 
“  below  par,  as  many  of  those  trade  nuisances  •which  I 
“  have  in  my  mind  particularly  do,  all  that  is  an  injury  to 
“  health.”  In  this  more  comprehensive  acceptance  of  the 
term  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  manufactories  giving 
forth  noxious  vapours  fully  come  under  the  definition. 

The  Commissioners  draw  a  marked  distinction  between 
alkali  works  and  copper  works.  They  do  not  deny  that 
the  latter  are  the  cause  of  at  least  as  much  injury  as  the 
former.  But  the  works  necessary  to  prevent  or  greatly  to 
reduce  the  escape  of  noxious  vapours  from  copper  works 
“  demand  large  capital  for  their  erection  and  maintenance.” 
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In  the  present  state  of  the  copper  trade  no  additional  capital 
is  likely  to  be  forthcoming.  During  the  last  twenty  years  the 
quantity  and  value  of  ore  sold  at  Swansea  have  been 
diminished  by  nearly  one-half,  while  the  importation  of 
foreign  copper  has  been  multiplied  by  eight.  The  ex¬ 
penditure  imposed  by  the  Alkali  Act  of  1863  had  to  be 
incurred  at  a  time  when  the  trade  was  growing  and  pros¬ 
perous,  and  the  manufacturers  were  consequently  able  to 
endure  the  temporary  inconvenience  and  to  hold  on  until 
they  were  repaid  by  the  economizing  inventions  which  are 
due  to  the  indirect  operation  of  the  statute.  In  the  present 
state  of  the  copper  trade  it  would  be  impossible,  the  Com¬ 
missioners  think,  to  make  similar  demands  on  the  manu¬ 
facturers  “  without  danger  to  the  continuance  of  the  works 

and  consequent  injury  to  the  many  persons  directly  and 
“  indirectly  dependent  on  them.”  No  doubt  this  is 
a  consideration  to  which  great  weight  ought  to  be 
given.  It  is  bad  that  a  neighbourhood  should 
be  poisoned  by  the  escape  of  noxious  gases,  but  it 
may  be  no  better  that  a  neighbourhood  should  be 
pauperized  by  the  ruin  of  the  manufacture  in  the  course 
of  which  the  noxious  gases  are  given  out.  But,  supposing 
this  plea  to  be  admitted,  it  should  be  admitted  with  a 
qualification  which,  strange  to  say,  the  Commissioners 
mention  only  to  reject.  Why  is  it  that  copper  works  are  to 
be  allowed  to  go  on  destroying  vegetation  and  making  life 
unendurable  ?  Because  to  interfere  with  them  would  do 
injury  to  the  many  persons  directly  and  indirectly  de¬ 
pendent  on  them.  This  may  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  ac¬ 
quiescing  in  the  evil  when  it  is  already  established,  and 
when  the  persons  employed  in  the  manufacture  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  species  of  vested  interest  in  its  continuance  ;  but 
it  is  not  an  adequate  reason  for  allowing  the  evil  to 
multiply  itself,  and  to  surround  itself  with  fresh  vested 
interests.  Here  is  a  manufacture  admitted  by  the 
Commissioners  to  be  a  nuisance,  and  only  suffered 
to  escape  because  to  interfere  with  it  would  pro¬ 
bably  be  to  destroy  it.  It  is  intelligible  that  this 
consequence  of  interference  should  be  enough  to 
secure  impunity  to  an  existing  business  ;  but  it  is  hard  to 
see  why  such  impunity  should  extend  to  a  newly-started 
business.  When  a  noxious  manufacture  has  been  esta¬ 
blished  for  a  long  time,  the  chances  are  that  the  majority, 
if  not  the  whole,  of  the  people  who  live  near  it  are  in¬ 
terested  in  some  way  in  its  prosperity.  They  are  acclima¬ 
tized  to  the  vapours  it  creates,  and  if  their  eye  is  hurt  by 
the  absence  of  vegetation  their  pocket  is  benefited  by  the 
wages  paid  for  destroying  it.  In  the  case  of  a  newly  - 
mnded  manufacture  the  population  which  is  gratified  by 
the  presence  of  the  works  has  yet  to  be  gathered  together. 
To  those  who  already  live  in  the  neighbourhood  they  arc 
probably  nothing  but  a  nuisance,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  by  what  process  the  Commissioners  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  exercise  of  a 
veto  on  the  creation  of  nuisances  is  “  scarcely 

“  a  •legitimate  function  of  a  Government  depart- 
“  ment.”  The  natural  thing  would  be  to  prohibit  the 
creation  of  new  nuisances  altogether ;  but,  inasmuch  as 
theie  may  be  districts  in  which  they  can  be  created  with¬ 
out  injury  to  any  neighbours  and  with  benefit  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  it  would  be  convenient  to  vest  in  some  Govern¬ 
ment  department  the  decision  whether  the  injury  or  the 
benefit  predominates.  If  the  Commissioners  like  the 
word  “  leave  ”  better  than  the  word  “  veto,”  the  law  might 
prohibit  the  creation  of  new  nuisances  without  the  leave 
of  the  Government. 

The  difficulty  of  pronouncing  between  local  and  central 
inspection  has  proved  too  much  for  the  Commission. 
They  set  out  the  arguments  on  each  side  with  force  and 
impartiality,  but  they  end  with  the  statement  that  as  to 
the  relative  superiority  of  the  two  systems  they  are  divided 
in  opinion,  and  they  leave  it  to  the  Government  to  choose 
between  them.  The  subject  is  undoubtedly  one  of  great, 
and  to  all  appearance  of  growing,  importance,  and  as  such 
it  deserves  fuller  discussion  than  can  be  given  to  it  at  the 
end  of  an  article. 


LANDMARKS  OF  MEMORY. 

INVERT  memory  has  what  we  will  call  its  landmarks,  its  mile- 
stones,  ii3  dial  marking  time  into  periods,  separating  the 
before  and  after  by  unmistakable  notes.  In  no  point  do  persons 
dili'er  more  one  from  another  than  in  the  nature  and  frequency  of 
these  landmarks ;  hut  every  intelligent  being  has  some  private 
calendar  impressed  on  his  memory  by  force  of  emotion — stroDg 


sensation  of  some  kind— by  which  he  measure-  the  passage  of 
time.  All  people  have  more  of  such  memento  is  than  they  are 
habitually  conscious  of.  Circumstances  are  constantly  revealing 
them.  Of  course  persons  not  in  the  habit  of  self-study  only  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  them  as  their  present  throws  sudden  or  acci¬ 
dental  light  on  their  past.  Thought  may  have  taken  its  start  from 
events  wi.ich,  because  they  had  nothing  startling  in  them,  nothing 
which  told  on  the  outer  world  of  movement  and  action,  passed  un¬ 
noted.  Indeed  these  starting-points  are  often  more  distinctly  dis¬ 
cerned  by  other  people  than  by  the  man  himself ;  to  him  they  reveal 
themselves  in  the  form  of  a  discovery  long  after  they  have  become 
settled  facts  with  the  observer.  But  the  memory  of  all  persons 
who  make  their  past  a  study  is  charged  with  dates  and  times  in¬ 
fluencing  action  and  opinion.  Others  see  changes  in  the  life's 
course ;  the  man  alone  can  trace  the  change  to  its  cause — the 
passing  contact  with  another  mind,  a  chance  word,  a  seemingly 
trifling  incident  or  encounter,  a  shock  to  sensitiveness,  the  disap¬ 
pointment  of  some  secret  hope,  the  emancipation  from  some  in¬ 
fluence  powerful  through  habit,  the  deliverance  from  a  hidden  fear. 
There  are  people  whose  normal  condition  is  change,  who  are  shift¬ 
ing  their  point  of  view  from  day  to  day,  who  agree  with  the  last 
speaker  and  are  turned  round  by  him.  But  it  is  when  the  mind's  own 
independent  working  fits  in  with  some  new  external  influence  that 
these  landmarks  are  noteworthy,  when  the  new  impulse  is  the  con¬ 
joint  work  of  thought  and  occasion.  It  is  the  mark  of  genius  to  be 
independent  in  a  large  degree  of  this  last  power,  to  provide  its  own 
dates  through  flashes  of  thought  coming  it  knows  not  whence — an 
inspiration  lifting  it  above  its  ordinary  level,  bursts  of  conscious¬ 
ness  or  achievement  stamping  themselves  unaided  on  the  memory. 

Poetry  betrays  these  recognized  landmarks.  The  poet  dates  from 
a  thought  or  a  verse,  a  poem  above  his  ordinary  level,  and  hopes 
and  believes  that  what  is  a  record  to  him  will  stamp  itself  on  the 
world's  calendar  and  become  a  landmark  of  time.  However,  these 
higher  flights  are  almost  outside  our  subject.  The  greatest  miuds 
and  the  least  have  perhaps  this  in  common,  that  external  events 
are  less  dominant  powers  to  them  than  to  the  generality  of  man¬ 
kind.  There  are  miuds  so  stagnant,  lives  so  monotonous,  that 
memory  seems  almost  unmarked  by  these  notches  cut  by  a  stimu¬ 
lated  intelligence.  There  are  mothers  who  have  no  dates  but  the 
births  of  their  children,  who  are  aware  of  no  influence  changing 
their  current  of  interest  or  infusing  new  ideas  outside  these  records ; 
and  amougst  the  least  intelligent  poor  there  are  persons  who  count 
time  not  by  their  own  doings,  the  changes  in  their  own  lives,  hut 
by  certain  gloomy  or  ghastly  events  which  for  once  succeeded  in 
arresting  their  thought ;  their  memory*  dates  from  burglaries  and 
fires,  the  last  murder  or  the  last  hanging.  It  is  a  sign  of  a 
drudging,  over-tasked  existence  in  this  class  when  their  own  life 
sinks  in  the  recollection  to  a  uniform  low  uneventful  level ;  when 
a  false  humility  teaches  them  to  date,  not  from  what  most  concerns 
themselves,  hut  from  the  doings  of  their  betters ;  when  time  is 
marked  to  them  by  festivals  or  solemnities  in  which  their  part  has 
been  no  personal  action,  hut  a  share  in  the  general  stir,  a  day’s 
holiday  or  good  cheer,  the  spectacle  of  a  gay  procession  or  pompous 
funeral.  It  is  the  part  of  the  conventional  servant  or  retainer  to 
subject  his  individual  past  to  this  suppression.  Mrs.  Alison  Wilson 
in  Old  Mortality  had  for  her  sole  notes  of  the  passage  of  time  the 
annual  visit  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melville  Morton,  when  they  dined  in 
the  great  wainscoted  parlour.  The  preparing  the  room  for  this 
yearly  festival  employed  her  mind  for  six  months  before  it  came 
about,  and  the  putting  matters  to  rights  occupied  her  the  other 
six.  It  is  the  same  spirit  of  exaggerated  loyalty  which  divides 
Lady  Margaret’s  life  iuto  two  parts — the  before  and  after  of  that 
day  when  His  Most  Sacred  Majesty  deigned  to  take  his  disjmie  in 
her  dining-hall.  In  cases  where  the  mind  has  this  inveterate 
habit  of  reverting  to  the  rare  scenes  which  have  made  the  strongest 
impression  as  conferring  some  momentary  distinction,  it  is  likely 
enough  that  another  class  of  inner  personal  memorials  really  in¬ 
fluences  life  and  action,  but  they  work  through  an  under-current 
and  so  at  a  disadvantage. 

It  must  be  in  every  respect,  moral  and  intellectual,  important 
to  have  one's  past  life  well  in  hand,  and  to  be  able  to  look  back 
upon  and  inspect  itaudthe  causes  which  have  influenced  it.  But 
leisure  is  necessary  for  such  surveys.  Where  a  life  of  constant 
activity  is  combined  with  routine,  the  hours  fly,  says  the  author 
of  Lothair ;  landmarks  can  hardly  construct  themselves  under 
such  conditions.  There  are  people  in  whom  the  influence  upon 
character  of  this  habit  of  retrospection,  of  dividing  life  into 
periods,  cannot  be  detected ;  whose  chronicle  is  the  public  one, 
whose  past  lies  ou  the  surface,  who  have  “  let  their  years  slip  through 
their  lingers  like  water,”  who  apparently  recognize  no  sources  of 
change  beyond  the  steady  advance  of  time  and  the  course  of  events. 
Such  is  the  mental  state  which  men  willingly  assign  to  classes  with 
which  they  have  no  sympathy.  As  a  fact,  the  active  mind  will 
have  its  background  fitted  with  noteworthy  memories,  whatever 
the  seeming  stagnation  of  circumstances;  but  the  cultivated  are 
apt  to  assume  that  the  uneducated  and  obscure  are  ruled  aud 
guided  as  one  body,  by  the  common  accidents  of  their  condition, 
and  that  their  minds  have  the  same  uneventful  history  as  their 
external  existence: — 

And  then  for  our  own  homes  ! 

A  child  is  born  aud  christened,  a  lield  ploughed, 

A  daughter  sent  to  service,  a  web  spun, 

The  old  house  clock  is  decked  with  a  new  face  ; 

And  lienee  so  far  from  wanting  facts  or  dates 
To  chronicle  the  time,  we  all  have  here 
A  pair  of  diaries — one  serving,  Sir, 

For  the  whole  dale,  and  one  for  each  fireside. 
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In  fact,  no  one  can  guess,  as  none  can  certain!}'  know,  what  may¬ 
be  the  nature  of  the  hidden  landmarks  in  any  given  case  without 
bestowing  his  best  and  most  sympathizing  study.  In  proportion  to 
the  native  intelligence  will  be  their  unexpected,  secret  nature. 
Those  who  have  never  thought  can  only  be  struck  by  events  which 
touch  their  outer  selves  as  they  have  come  into  immediate  relation 
with  others.  Their  temperament  or  their  weaknesses  determine  the 
circumstances  that  make  the  most  permanent  impressions.  Manner 
and  conversation,  what  passes  in  the  intercourse  of  society,  reveals 
the  chance  influences  which  have  given  a  permanent  direction  or 
confirmed  a  bent.  Education  does  something  for  the  dullest  or 
most  frivolous.  The  vanity  of  the  taught  and  of  the  untaught,  for 
instance,  stands  in  a  different  relation  to  the  past.  The  one  has 
its  gratifications  lettered  and  filed  in  the  memory,  to  be  quoted  at 
the  call  of  the  moment ;  the  other  wants  the  language  of  detail  as 
much  in  the  inner  intelligence  as  on  the  tongue’s  end.  But  all  classes 
alike  show  that  men's  records  of  the  past  are  in  harmony  with  their 
natures.  We  may  observe  that  in  the  case  of  two  persons  equally 
favoured  by  circumstances  and  equally  tried,  the  leading  dates  of 
the  one  are  all  cheerful,  in  the  other  all  gloomy.  One  counts  from 
weddings,  the  other  from  funerals.  Illnesses  are  a  very  natural,  nay 
inevitable,  landmark ;  but  the  impression  they  make  on  memory 
is  decided  by  temperament.  With  some,  fine  speeches  and  com¬ 
pliments  turn  into  pillars  and  arches  of  triumph,  dominating  in  the 
retrospect  over  every  other  memory.  With  others,  snubs  from 
without  or  failures  in  themselves,  blunders  and  mistakes,  fix  them¬ 
selves  like  stains  ineradicable  ;  the  mind  reverts  to  them  with  a 
persistent  depression.  Personal  changes  are  natural  and  frequent 
landmarks.  The  first  grey  hair,  the  first  wrinkle,  are  specified 
both  in  poetry  and  prose  as  memorable  events.  The  first  dimness 
or  dulness  in  any  of  the  senses,  the  first  perception  of  change  in 
the  eves  of  others,  through  some  officious  act  of  politeness  or 
choice  of  epithet,  are  fixed  dates  in  many  a  memory.  With  how 
many  do  the  gains  and  lossesof  property  and  fortune  constitute  the 
most  telling  chronicleof  time!  Atrivialloss  lives  in  many  recollec¬ 
tions  with  a  vividness  which  casts  all  other  bereavements  into  the 
shade.  And,  in  the  same  way,  small  successes  are  marked  in 
gold  on  some  tables  of  the  memory,  as  those  forty  guineas  which 
Marlborough  treasured  unchanged  as  the  first  acquisition,  the  nest- 
egg  of  his  great  fortune.  In  the  same  spirit,  an  old  labourer 
cheered  his  declining  years  with  reckoning  up  the  sums  he  once 
could  earn :  and,  when  his  pastor  visited  him  on  his  dying  bed, 
interrupted  his  opening  exhortations  with  the,  to  him,  never  irrele¬ 
vant  remark,  “  You’ll  be  surprised  to  hear  that  I  have  sometimes 
earned  as  much  as  three  pounds  in  a  week.” 

With  some  it  would  seem  that  the  dates  of  memory  are  more 
external  still.  Some  ladies  have  been  able  to  trace  back  their 
lives  through  the  changes  in  their  wardrobes— the  procession  of 
muslin,  silk,  and  velvet — in  much  the  same  spirit  in  which  the 
past  of  others  is  marked  out  by  their  offers.  Nor  are  men  without 
their  chronicle,  telling  the  same  way.  All  that  makes  men  figure 
in  the  eyes  of  others,  whether  by  appearance  or  achievement, 
leaves  its  mark  according  to  temper.  Often  a  very  petty  triumph, 
or  a  series  of  petty  triumphs,  paraded  by  a  retentive  memory, 
reveals  what  are  the  most  prominent  marks  on  the  hidden  dial  of 
time.  More  noble,  but  equally  personal  and  dependent  on 
temperament  and  character,  are  the  intense  and  vivid  memorials 
left  of  intellectual  effort.  The  first  sight  of  oneself  in  print  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  many  as  a  glimpse  of  a  new  existence.  The  first  critique, 
whether  praise  or  blame,  the  first  verse  or  stanza,  the  first  com¬ 
position  even  of  a  sentence  which  carried  a  sense  of  rhythm  to  the 
ear,  are  events  that  live.  A  succession  of  such  events  and  suc¬ 
cesses,  and  their  reception  by  friends,  enemies,  and  the  world,  over¬ 
tops  all  other  events  in  the  past  life.  All  these  sensations,  varying 
with  the  occasion,  mark  distinct  periods  in  a  merely  literary  life, 
and  often  put  even  the  life  of  genius  in  an  aspect  far  from  noble 
or  dignified.  For  a  man  habitually  to  dwell  on  the  steps  that  have 
brought  him  to  be  the  great  man  he  is,  whether  it  be  a  fortune  ac¬ 
quired  or  a  mind  trained  to  its  highest  finish,  is  egotism.  Goethe’s 
friends  seem  to  admit  that  those  acknowledged  landmarks,  his  love 
affairs,  resolved  themselves  in  his  mind  into  dates  of  intellectual 
progress,  just  as  the  critic  of  Sainte-Beuve  notes  that  his  short-lived 
belief  in  a  God  had  a  permanent  influence  on  his  style.  But  the 
memory  which  counts  its  events  through  the  intervention  of  other 
minds  escapes  this  particular  snare.  The  books  which  have  succes¬ 
sively  influenced  thought,  the  friends  whose  acquisition  distinguishes 
periods  of  time,  and  sometimes  trials  overcome,  constitute  ennobling 
landmarks  of  memory.  The  reader  will  remember  Charles  Lamb's 
story  of  little  Barbara  S.,  related  to  him  in  after  years  by  herself, 
by  a  tremendous  effort  of  virtue  overcoming  temptation  and  return¬ 
ing  the  half-guinea,  which  seemed  to  her  untold  wealth,  that  had  been 
slipt  by  mistake  into  her  meagre  salary ;  “  and  from  that  moment  a 
deep  peace  fell  upon  her  soul,  and  she  knew  the  quality  of  honesty.” 
It  is  a  step  in  advance  to  have  records  prominent  in  the  mind  that 
are  only  connected  with  self  by  the  thought  and  feeling  they 
excited.  Thus  public  events,  political,  social,  or  religious,  are 
landmarks  to  some  members  of  a  family  or  a  circle,  while  others 
in  it  count  solely  from  occasions  which  affect  their  social  standing 
or  personal  well-being. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  is  not  the  landmarks  which,  while  they 
impress  the  man  himself,  are  perceptible  and  open  to  the  observer, 
that  have  the  strongest  hold  of  the  mind,  but  those  which  it  does 
notenter  into  the  thoughts  to  reveal.  Is  it  not  true  of  many  lives 
that  they  can  be  mapped  out  into  distinct  periods,  not  by  the 
events  common  to  all  men,  but  by  influences  acting  upon  thought? 
The  most  consistent  career  has  its  divisions,  its  points  of  change, 


its  modifications.  In  some  this  comes  of  the  mind's  unassisted 
working;  more  commonly  it  can,  on  lookiug  back  through  the  vista 
of  years,  count  a  succession  of  influences  separating  life  into  broad 
divisions.  It  is  a  question  whether  every  mind  of  simply  average 
power  and  independence  is  not  from  youth  to  age  under  some  form 
of  influence,  not  controlling  freedom  of  thought  and  opinion,  not 
always  discerned  at  the  time,  but  telling  with  a  power  very 
distinctly  discernible  when  it  has  given  place  to  another. 
Very  great  and  original  minds  often  like  to  acknowledge  such  in¬ 
fluences  on  looking  back,  but  they  bestow  this  honour  on  unex¬ 
pected  objects — on  persons  less  known  to  the  world  than  their 
intellectual  equals.  They  confer  a  distinction  while  owning  an  obli¬ 
gation.  Lacordaire,  whose  confidence  in  himself  as  the  champion 
of  a  causa  seemed  to  have  no  bounds,  whose  political  principle  it 
was  never  to  yield  an  inch,  owned  the  powerful  influence  of  a 
woman ;  saying  of  Madame  de  Swetchine,  “  Her  soul  was  to 
mine  what  the  shore  is  to  the  plank  shattered  by  the  wave.”  She 
became  and  remained  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  “the  guide,  the 
counsellor,  the  physician  of  this  agitated  and  tried  mind.”  So  far 
as  a  statement  of  this  kind  is  true,  so  far  as  men  are  conscious  of 
various  influences  on  their  own  course  of  thought,  the  fact  ought 
to  inspire  a  habit  of  moderation  and  indulgence  in  judging  others. 


AN  EAST  ANGLIAN  WATERING-PLACE. 

ALL  English  people  are  familiar  with  the  English  watering- 
place  of  the  normal  type — its  marine  parade,  its  brass  bands, 
its  glaring  rows  of  white  houses,  its  line  of  bathing-machines,  and 
all  its  other  contrivances  for  making  life  a  burden  to  rational 
beings.  The  fullest  development  in  this  direction  is  to  be  found  in 
what  a  local  guide-book  calls  “  the  metropolitan  luxuries  of 
Brighton.”  Scattered  round  about  our  coasts,  on  the  other  hand, 
but  chiefly  in  the  south  and  west,  there  are  to  be  found  spots 
where  nature  is  unspoilt  and  man  uncorrupted,  innocent  of 
bathing-machines  and  Imperial  Hotels,  and  at  a  safe  distance  from 
the  railway.  Such  places  are  despised  by  the  many,  or  passed 
over  with  a  day’s  curiosity  ;  they  are  beloved  of  a  few,  who,  if  they 
are  wise,  talk  little  of  them  in  public.  Besides  these  extremes 
there  occurs,  though  rarely,  an  intermediate  type,  the  small  and 
slowly  rising  watering-place  which  is  in  an  uncertain  stage  of 
growth,  and  has  not  finally  elected  whether  to  lay  itself  out  lor 
pleasing  the  few  or  the  many.  This  condition  may  be  observed  to 
great  advantage  in  the  East  Anglian  village  which  for  our  present 
purpose  we  shall  take  leave  to  call  Northsands. 

The  situation  is  so  favourable  that  at  first  sight  one  wonders 
why  human  enterprise  has  not  done  more  to  profit  by  it.  North- 
sands  is  on  a  headland  commanding  a  singularly  wide  range  of 
sight  to  seaward  ;  in  the  summer  months  the  sun  may  be  seen  to 
rise  from  the  sea  and  to  set  in  it,  a  fact  which  has  given  occasion 
for  no  small  eloquence  to  the  writers  of  guide-books.  To  landward 
there  are  more  attractions  than  seaside  resorts  usually  possess. 
Five  minutes’  walk  takes  one  into  a  region  of  rich  pleasant  coun¬ 
try,  abounding  in  wood,  gardens,  mansions,  and  churches, 

well  known  to  students  of  middle  and  late  English  archi¬ 
tecture.  The  aspect  being  almost  due  north,  the  sea  is 

free  on  sunny  days  from  the  haze  and  glare  which  offend 

the  eye  at  our  southern  watering-places,  and  every  effect  of  light 
and  shade  may  be  studied  at  leisure  and  with  clear  perception. 
A  flat  sandy  beach  stretches  away  on  either  hand  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  follow,  and,  in  truth,  much  further;  you  can  walk  on  sand 
eastward  some  fifteen  miles.  It  follows  that  Northsands  is  a  little 
paradise  for  children  between  the  ages  of  two  and  ten ;  there  is 
no  state  of  the  tide  at  which  they  cannot  dig  and  pick  up  pebbles 
to  their  hearts’  content.  An  old  soldier  who  has  followed  his 
master  out  of  the  service  has  made  friends  with  one  of  these 
parties,  and  may  be  seen  constructing  a  little  Plevna  for  an  unruly 
garrison  which  fills  up  the  trenches  as  fast  as  they  are  made.  The 
sands  are  likewise  reputed  to  be  good  for  bathing,  but  are  found 
hardly  equal  to  their  reputation  by  persons  who  prefer  swimming 
to  wading.  As  for  the  cliffs,  one  had  better  not  say  too  much  of 
them.  A  certain  local  guide-book — a  remarkable  work  altogether 
for  its  flowers  of  speech — describes  tfiem  as  lofty  and  stupendous  ; 
where  the  epithet  lofty  appears,  by  observation  and  by  the  parti¬ 
culars  given  in  the  book  itself,  to  indicate  a  maximum  height  of 
about  sixty  feet.  These  stupendous  bulwarks  are  made  of  a  very 
weak  and .  friable  superficial  formation,  called  by  geologists,  on 
some  lucus  a  non  lucendo  principle,  Norwich  crag,  and  they  have 
no  solid  resistance  to  offer  to  the  masses  of  water  driven  upon 
them  by  the  winter  gales.  Hence  the  long,  broad,  and  level  stretch 
of  shore  which  is  the  pride  of  Northsands,  and  hence  also  its 
weakness.  For  the  whole  shore  in  these  parts  has  been  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  washing  away  ever  since  the  time  of  historical  memory  ;  and 
one  sees  nothing  to  stop  it  until  the  sea  is  arrested  by  a  front  of 
firmer  stuff'.  Northsands  itself  was  once  an  inland  parish,  having 
for  its  port  and  fishing-station  an  outlying  village,  which  was 
swallowed  up  some  centuries  ago ;  and  the  body  of  the  place  holds 
out  only  by  means  of  artificial  defences.  Within  the  past  gene¬ 
ration  a  serious  attack  was  made  upon  it.  The  inhabitants, 
already  foreseeing  a  greater  destiny  for  Northsands,  had  em¬ 
bellished  the  sea  front  with  “a -large  Subscription-Room,  Bath- 
Ilouse,  and  other  edifices  ” ;  when  one  day  an  exceeding  great 
spring-tide — described,  of  course,  as  absolutely  without  precedent 
— came  in  and  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the  whole  affair,  leaving 
Northsands  with  considerably  diminished  building  room  between 
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the  parish  church  and  the  sea.  Thereupon  tho  ruen  of  Northsands 
consulted  in  great  amazement  for  a  full  year,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  might  as  well  huild  a  sea¬ 
wall  before  they  founded  any  more  edifices  on  their  sand.  In 
due  course  of  time,  after  various  delays,  the  sea-wall  was 
built,  with  outworks  in  the  shape  of  a  wooden  pier,  cele¬ 
brated  by  the  guide-books  as  the  New  Jetty,  and  sundry 
smaller  breakwaters.  The  pier,  if  not  beautiful,  is  convenient  to 
strollers,  and  free  from  tolls,  peepshows,  and  brass  bands.  One 
may  sit  on  it  in  peace  with  a  book  or  under  it  at  low  water,  which 
secures  more  shade  and  less  wind,  besides  having  more  of  a  marine 
flavour  about  it.  Now  and  then  a  stray  minstrel  or  fiddler  may  1 
find  his  way  to  the  pier  ;  but  the  ways  of  Northsands  are,  on  the 
whole,  too  staid  to  encourage  frivolities  of  that  sort.  The  only 
constant  public  entertainment  is  an  open-air  meeting  on  Sunday 
evenings,  conducted,  however,  within  those  strict  limits  of  decorum,  J 
not  to  say  duluess,  which  mark  oil’  the  extreme  Evangelical  wing 
of  the  Establishment  from  the  ebullitions  of  Nonconformist 
revivals. 

The  narrow  area  and  generally  cramped  appearance  of  North- 
sands  are  due,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  fact  that  it  is  really 
struggling  for  existence.  Only  a  few  years  ago  a  great  mass  of 
cliff  fell  down  to  the  eastward,  and  the  place  is  in  a  fair  way  to  J 
find  itself  on  a  peninsula,  unless  the  defensive  works  are  extended. 
W  e  are  obviously  a  long  way  off  the  luxury  of  a  marine  parade  ; 
there  is  a  kind  of  rudiment  of  it  in  a  gritty  walk  of  some  two 
hundred  feet  on  the  top  of  the  straightest  part  of  the  sea-wall, 
on  which,  however,  people  mostly  decline  to  walk,  finding 
softer  footing  on  the  sauds  and  fresher  air  on  the  pier.  The  expense 
of  enlargement  would  be  great,  and  the  return  doubtful.  After  all 
was  done,  Northsands  would  be  unable  to  compete  with  the  larger 
watering-places  for  the  favours  of  the  multitude  who  love  to  take 
their  pleasure  to  the  noise  of  organs,  and  eat  their  shrimps  with 
clamour;  while  those  who  are  now  attracted  to  Northsands  by  the 
absence  of  these  joys  would  very  possibly  be  driven  away.  Not 
that  crowd  is  wanting  at  Northsands  either ;  for  sardines  are  as 
crowded  in  a  box  as  herrings  in  a  barrel,  and  it  does  not  take  many 
sardines  to  fill  a  box.  Northsands  is  filled  and  overfilled  in  the 
season,  and  the  reasons  why  the  supply  of  accommodation  has  not 
grown  in  proportion  to  the  demand  are  social  as  well  as  physical. 
Not  only  Nature  will  not  suffer  the  place  to  grow  cheaply,  but 
man  has  rather  discouraged  it.  Before  the  railway  came  the 
village  was  a  kind  of  guarded  Elysium  of  county  respectability. 

It  was  in  the  hands  of  a  few  families  whose  position  is  no  less 
eminent  in  substance  than  in  fame,  possessing  all  the  English 
virtues,  and  representing  the  power  of  the  great  English  interests 
of  law,  philanthropy,  brewing,  and  banking;  all  which  are  in  a 
manner  glorified  by  a  tradition  of  evangelical  zeal  which  preserves 
at  Northsands  the  last  living  presentment  of  the  old  tenacious 
Puritanism  of  East  Anglia,  and  the  milder  but  not  less  persistent 
seriousness  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Under  such  auspices  Northsands  was  in  no  haste  to  grow 
rich  by  noisy  and  vulgar  methods.  There  was  a  coach  once  a  day 
from  the  county  town,  which  brought  as  many  visitors  as  North¬ 
sands  cared  to  have.  No  particular  trouble  was  taken  to  make  the 
place  alluring.  Inns  of  a  staid,  old-fashioned  type  were  established 
in  a  modest  and  tentative  way,  and  regarded  by  the  natives  as 
miracles  of  enterprise,  as  one  may  learn  by  the  eloquent  guide-book 
on  which  we  have  already  drawn.  The  author  celebrates  with 
subdued  but  touching  piety  the  memory  of  the  venerable  Mr.  X., 
who  not  only  built  an  inn,  but  for  many  years  conducted  it  with 
the  utmost  propriety,  so  that  in  consequence  of  his  exertions 
Northsands  assumed  a  new  character.  Another  daring  person, 
following  in  Mr.  X.’s  fiery  steps  with  kindred  yet  diverse  genius, 
established  a  family  boarding-house.  As  the  lords  of  Northsands 
were,  so  were  the  lesser  men  ;  a  peoplo  slow  to  stir  themselves  to 
any  new  thing,  unwilling  to  lose  any  gain  that  lay  visibly  before 
their  hand,  but  hardly  more  willing  to  stretch  their  hand  further 
in  search  of  a  gain  yet  unknown.  Such  they  are  at  this  day — solid, 
unexcitable,  and  slow  with  a  slowness  which  one  cannot  believe, 
till  after  some  experience,  to  be  perfectly  innocent.  We  speak  of 
the  land  folk  in  the  village,  for  everywhere  men  whose  busi¬ 
ness  is  with  the  sea  have  their  eyes  opened  and  their  wit 
sharpened,  and  so  it  is  with  the  fishermen  of  Northsands. 
Tney  have  not  the  simple  charm  and  homeliness  of  the  Devon¬ 
shire  fishermen,  and  they  have  learnt  at  least  enough  respectability 
from  their  eminently  respectable  betters  to  keep  a  shrewd  eye  to  the 
main  chance  in  their  dealings  with  strangers.  But  they  are  good 
sturdy  Englishmen  to  look  upon,  pleasant  companions  enough,  and 
ready  of  speech.  One  is  surprised  and  almost  disappointed  at  the 
correctness  of  their  English.  They'  are  so  far  from  speaking  the 
dialect  which  one  may  still  hear  inland  that  barely  a  trace  of  it  can 
be  found  in  their  talk  ;  at  most  one  may  catch  a  slight  archaism, 
such  as  the  use  of  right  as  an  intensitive  adverb.  East  Anglia,  we 
are  told  by  the  learned  in  these  matters,  is  the  mother  of  classical 
English ;  and  certainly  maritime  East  Anglia  seems  in  return  to 
have  assimilated  modern  book-English  with  wonderful  rapidity. 
It  is  a  foretaste  of  what  will  happen  all  over  the  kingdom  after  a 
generation  or  two  of  School  Boards. 

Thus  Northsands  went  on  and  throve,  in  a  quiet  careless  way, 
till  within  the  last  year  or  two,  and  then  came  the  deluge  ;  not  a 
literal  deluge  such  as  swept  away  the  earlier  sea-front  and 
all  its  pride  of  edifices,  but  an  invasion  of  man’s  devising 
from  the  land  side.  In  short,  the  most  enterprising  of  I 
English  railways  carried  a  branch  line  to  Northsands, 
and  although  the  operation  cannot  in  itself  have  been  J 


very  sudden,  the  inhabitants  were  completely  taken  by  sur¬ 
prise.  The  Elysium  removed  by  twenty  miles  of  coach-road 
from  the  travelling  crowd  was  at  once  thrown  open  to  their  feet, 
and  they  found  something  not  unlike  a  wilderness.  The  place  be¬ 
came  dear,  crowded,  hungry,  and  thirsty.  Want  of  water,  indeed, 
is  a  serious  matter,  what  there  is  being  little  and  bad.  The  pro¬ 
spectus  of  tho  new  Water-works  Company,  which  hopes  shortly  to 
open  its  supply,  paints  in  alarming  but  probably  not  overcharged 
colours  the  dangers  of  the  surface-wells  to  which  Northsands  has 
hitherto  trusted ;  and  the  chemist,  a  tradesman  more  inventive 
than  his  fellow-citizens,  does  a  brisk  business  in  hiring  out  filters 
to  visitors.  The  existing  accommodation  remained  simply  as  it 
was,  and  the  visitors  struggled  aud  squeezed  into  quarters  which 
would  have  been  despised  elsewhere.  One  flight  of  ambition  was 
indeed  attempted  by  an  adventurous  stranger,  but  with  very 
doubtful  success.  The  manager  of  the  family  boarding-house, 
after  a  quiet  prosperity  of  some  twenty  years,  retired  to  the 
less  arduous  occupation  of  keeping  lodgings ;  and  a  new  lessee 
took  possession  of  it  with  the  intention  of  adapting  it  to 
the  wants  of  a  more  general  public.  A  table-d’hote  and 
a  reading-room  were  set  up,  and  the  previous  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  house  and  a  little  advertising  filled  it  with 
visitors.  But  presently  it  was  found  that  the  new  management 
was  unequal  to  its  ambitions.  The  table-d’hote  combined  the 
scrambling  and  scantiness  of  a  third-rate  Continental  hotel  with 
the  dulness  of  an  English  ordinary.  The  dulness  however  took  its 
character  from  the  prevailing  tone  of  Northsands  respectability, 
and  the  conversation  of  the  company  was  divided  between  pudding 
and  good  works,  with  a  decided  balance  in  favour  of  pudding.  The 
cook,  who  was  always  spoken  of  by  the  other  servants  with  great 
solemnity  as  the  chef,  appeared  to  consider  made  dishes  of  all  kinds 
in  the  light  of  a  vehicle  for  unlimited  pepper.  The  manager 
was  too  grand  to  superintend  anything,  aud  the  head-waiter  had 
insufficient  means.  The  one  male  waiter  under  him  was  a  man  of 
solid  virtues,  but  not  of  brilliant  parts  ;  an  attempt  was  made  ‘to 
supplement  him  by  a  waiter  of  genius  from  the  county  town,  but 
unhappily  the  genius  of  the  new  comer  was  not  allied  to  the  virtue 
of  sobriety.  Perhaps  it  was  better  so  ;  the  conjunction  of  sobriety 
and  activity  might  have  been  too  dazzling  for  the  sight  and  the 
reason  of  Northsands.  However,  the  flash  of  genius  passed  away, 
and  the  boarders  were  left  to  exercise  themselves  in  much  bell¬ 
ringing,  and  discover  other  mysteries  of  the  new  management  in 
the  ample  leisure  afforded  them  by  the  intervals  of  waiting  for  the 
bells  to  be  answered.  Those  who  opened  the  doors  of  their 
sitting-rooms  early  in  the  morning  were  startled  by  visions  of 
slumbering  figures  which  rose  from  sofas  and  hastily  fled.  It  was 
found,  by  comparison  of  experiences,  that  these  apparitions  were  in 
every  case  disconsolate  waiters  unable  to  find  any  other  resting- 
place  ;  the  management  being  apparently  of  opinion  that  its  own 
servants  could  do  without  sleep  as  well  as  other  people’s  without 
food.  For,  if  the  boarders  had  to  scramble  for  their  food,  their 
servants  and  children  had  to  fight  for  it.  The  house  was  fuller 
than  it  would  hold ;  under-roomed,  under-manned,  and  under¬ 
provisioned.  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  smallest  people  went  to  the 
wall — or,  as  to  sleeping,  to  floors  and  sofas— the  servants  of  the 
house  first.  It  is  generally  bad  policy  to  allow  such  a  state  of 
things  at  all,  and  it  would  have  been  at  least  franker  to  adopt 
the  Swiss  plan  of  putting  off  the  latest  arrivals  with  a  shakedown 
in  the  salle-a-manger,  not  that  the  dining-room  of  the  boarding¬ 
house  would  have  gone  very  far  for  that  purpose.  The  head  of  the 
new  management  was  said  to  have  qualified  for  the  post  by  keeping 
a  boarding-house  somewhere  in  Belgium — a  statement  which,  if 
true,  affords  irresistible  proof  that  Belgians  must  be  very  patient 
people.  Northsands  is  patient  enough,  both  as  to  its  natives  and 
as  to  its  visitors;  but,  if  the  talk  of  Northsands  is  any  evidence  of 
reputation,  the  reputation  which  the  old  management  had  acquired 
for  the  boarding-house  in  twenty  seasons  bids  fair  to  be  dissipated 
in  one.  Revolution  was  indeed  announced  by  the  new  manager, 
and  revolution  has  certainly  been  the  result. 

The  future  of  Northsands  is  a  matter  of  doubtful  speculation. 
Northsands  certainly  has  a  future  of  some  sort,  and  seems  to  be 
of  opinion  that  it  can  wait.  The  Water-works  Company  is  the 
solitary  sign  of  preparation.  One  hopes  that  Northsands  may  not 
ruin  itself  by  a  hopeless  competition  with  the  large  and  vulgarized 
watering-places  of  which  we  already  have  enough.  Fortunately 
there  is  a  civilizing  influence  of  the  right  sort  not  very  far  off,  from 
which  much  may  be  expected.  Cambridge  is  within  easy  reach, 
and  the  changes  now  in  progress  in  University  and  College 
matters  are  tending  to  convert  the  Cambridge  don  from  a  celibate, 
gregarious,  and  wandering  animal  into  a  domesticated  householder 
with  family  ties,  who,  like  other  good  and  not  over-wealthy 
householders,  will  seek  holiday  quarters  for  his  family  within  a 
moderate  distance  of  his  home.  Already  there  is  a  certain  deter¬ 
mination  of  University  families  to  Northsands  in  July  and  August; 
and,  if  Northsands  were  to  become  a  kind  of  suburb  of  Cambridge 
in  the  vacation  months,  it  would  be  a  fitting  and  not  undistin¬ 
guished  destiny.  There  would  be  the  less  room  left  for  the  general 
public,  but  for  those  who  could  find  it  the  gain  would  be  pretty 
certain.  For  Cambridge  people  know  very  well  when  and  where 
they  are  comfortable  ;  and  a  few  seasons  of  strenuous  occupation 
and  administration  by  Professors  and  Fellows  might  produce  as 
considerable  a  change  in  the  character  of  Northsands  as  the  great 
event  of  the  foundation  of  the  first  modern  inn  by  the  venerable 
Mr.  X. 
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THE  RIDDLE  OF  THE  SPHINX. 

tTNDER  the  sweet  combining  influences  of  the  Board  of  Works 
)  and  Mr.  Wilson’s  engineers  a  stony  bed  is  being  prepared 
on  the  Embankment  for  the  obelisk  of  Thothmes  III.  It  is 
pleasant  on  the  fine  autumn  afternoons  to  see  the  crowd  assemble 
beneath  the  suspended  stone,  and  to  mark  their  awe  as  some  tiro  in 
hieroglyphs  endeavours  to  make  “Thothmes”  out  of  Ra-men- 
cheper  or  Tehuti-mes-nefer-cheper-s.  The  syllables  are  clear 
enough  in  the  bold  cutting  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  The  more 
delicate  inscriptions  of  Ra-mes-suu,  the  Rameses  of  history,  are 
by  no  means  so  easy  to  make  out,  and  the  puzzle  of  the  ordinary 
sightseer  is  to  account  either  for  the  original  design,  carried  out  at 
so  much  cost  of  labour,  or  for  the  present  object  of  setting  it  up 
by  the  waters  of  the  Thames.  In  one  respect,  and  one  only,  the 
site  is  well  chosen  to  set  off  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  obelisk. 
The  blocks  of  granite,  great  as  they  are,  of  which  the 
Embankment  wall  is  built  seem  but  pebbles  beside  this  enor¬ 
mous  single  stone.  The  ancient  Egyptians  always  placed  their  giant 
monoliths  near  buildings  which  afforded  to  the  eye  a  measure  of 
their  size.  An  obelisk  standing,  as  at  Paris,  in  the  middle  of  a 
wide  square,  or  indeed  anywhere  by  itself,  would  never  have  oc¬ 
curred  to  them.  But  the  name  of  Thothmes  suggests  a  question 
which,  in  spite  of  the  comparative  nearness  of  the  obelisk,  is  of 
greater  interest  than  any  concerning  that  graven  image  of  granite. 
Was  Thothmes  the  maker  of  the  Sphinx  ? 

To  different  people  the  name  of  the  Sphinx  conveys  very 
different  impressions.  To  some  it  is  the  graceful  Greek  orna¬ 
ment,  the  lovely  woman's  face,  the  greyhound’s  body,  the  lion's 
claws.  To  others  it  suggests  the  myth  of  (Edipus,  and,  as  a 
corollary,  the  reflection  that  people  “gave  up ”  very  easy  conun¬ 
drums  in  those  days.  To  others,  again,  the  Sphinx  is  part  of  the 
great  “  Time-passage  Theory,”  and  a  convincing  proof  that  the 
Pyramids  are  a  petrifaction  of  all  the  great  truths  of  revealed 
religion.  But  to  any  one  who  has  climbed  the  hill  to  the  cemetery 
of  Ghizeh,and  walked  across  a  slope  of  blazing  sand  to  get  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Sphinx  for  an  instant’s  respite  from  the 
heat,  it  is  a  mighty  fact,  standing  wholly  by  itself, 
unconnected  with  any  other  sphinx,  not  even  the  image 
of  a  god,  but  the  god  himself.  The  ancient  Egyptians 
called  him  “  neb,”  lord — a  name  applied  generally  to  all 
the  gods  in  their  populous  pantheon,  but  specially  to  the  Sphinx 
.alone.  In  his  present  condition  he  is  a  ball  of  stone  rising  on  a 
neck  some  forty  feet  above  the  sand.  The  features  he  once  had — 
features  variously  described  as  terrible,  beautiful,  hideous,  ex¬ 
pressionless,  mocking,  and  so  forth — are  now  chiefly  to  be  made  out 
by  a  process  of  the  imagination,  though  red  paint  still  marks  the 
evehrows,  and  there  is  the  trace  of  a  blush  on  the  right  cheek.  At 
midday  his  shadow  falls  only  under  the  deep  chin,  whose  beard, 
long  shorn  by  the  Arabs,  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  As  you 
creep  under  it  you  observe  the  stratification  of  the  stone,  and  per¬ 
ceive  that  the  Sphinx  was  never  brought  there,  but  grew  where  he 
is.  The  second,  and  in  many  respects  most  remarkable,  of  the 
Pyramids  is  immediately  behind  him  and  square  with  him,  or 
nearly  so,  as  if  they  had  some  connexion  one  with  the  other.  If 
you  take  the  two  into  the  same  view,  you  will  be  puzzled  by  the 
nearness  of  the  Pyramid,  which  in  the  clear  desert  air  seems  close 
against  the  Sphinx.  But  if  Thothmes  made  the  Sphinx,  it  can 
have  no  connexion  with  the  Pyramid ;  for  Thothmes  was  of  the 
•eighteenth  dynasty,  and  the  Pyramid  builders  were  of  the  fourth. 

The  tablet  of  Shoofoo  or  Cheops,  now  at  Boulak,  was  at  its  dis¬ 
covery  supposed  to  supply  a  clear  answer  to  the  riddle.  The  in¬ 
scription  has  been  so  often  quoted  in  the  guide-books,  with  more 
or  less  accuracy,  that  we  need  not  repeat  it  here.  It  recites  the 
good  deeds  of  the  Pharaoh  who  repaired  and  restored  “  the  gods 
in  the  sanctuary,”  including  “  Hor  em  Khoo,”  or  the  Sphinx,  of 
whose  identity  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  his  picture  is  over  against 
his  name.  Hor  em  Khoo  signifies  literally  “  Sun  at  rest,”  and  may 
have  been  the  original  of  the  Greek  name  “  Armachis.”  The  tablet 
was  found  near  the  southernmost  of  the  three  little  pyramids 
which  are,  so  to  speak,  the  satellites  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  and 
the  name  of  Cheops  is  several  times  repeated.  This  might  be 
deemed  a  conclusive  piece  of  evidence.  But  it  is  not,  and  that  for 
n  reason  very  easy  to  see  when  you  are  looking  at  the  tablet,  but 
very  difficult  to  put  into  words.  A  very  small  experience  of  old 
English  writing  will  enable  a  man  to  judge,  without  a  possibility  of 
error,  between  ordinary  manuscripts  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  of 
the  sixteenth,  butit  would  be  very  difficultto  describe  the  differences 
which  are  apparent  at  a  glance.  It  is  the  same  with  this  tablet  of 
Cheops.  The  writing  is  wholly  unlike  the  hieroglyphic  of  the 
other  inscriptions  of  his  time.  There  are  not  many  of  them  in 
existence  anywhere,  and  our  British  Museum  is  remarkably  deficient 
in  them  ;  but  they  are  not  to  be  mistaken  when  once  their  stvle 
"has  been  identified.  When,  therefore,  was  the  tablet  made  ?  Is 
It  the  copy  of  an  older  tablet,  or  is  it  the  work  of  a  poor  hand  P 
These  are  the  riddles  of  the  Sphinx  at  the  present  day,  and  they  are 
much  more  difficult  than  any  which  were  propounded  to  GCdipus. 

One  source  from  which  a  kind  of  answer  may  he  derived  is  that 
of  costume.  When  at  a  masquerade  any  one  wishes  to  dress  as 
an  Egyptian,  the  chances  are  that  a  wide  head-dress  hanging  down 
in  square  ears  at  either  side  will  be  supposed  to  be  the  correct  thing. 
But  though  this,  or  something  like  it,  is  the  dress  of  the  Sphinx, 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  we  are  right  in  putting  it  on 
the  mother  of  Moses.  When  M.  Mariette  found  six  statues, 
or  fragments  of  statues,  all  marked  with  the  name  of  Shafra, 
vr  Chephren,  in  a  well  near  the  Sphinx,  it  was  remarked 


that  they  all  wore  a  similar  hood  or  cap.  But  a  very  different 
kind  of  cap  was  worn  by  Thothmes,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  his 
portraits.  In  the  time  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  the  King  is 
represented  wearing  the  mitre  of  Lower  Egypt,  or  the  shako-like 
bonnet  of  Upper  Egypt,  or  both  combined  in  one  tiara,  but  the 
wide-eared  head-dress  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  when  it  appears,  is 
much  modified.  This  fact  goes  to  prove  that  the  Sphinx  was  made 
before  his  time,  and  though  the  proof  is  far  from  being  conclusive, 
every  little  fact  in  questions  of  this  kind  i3  worth  weighing;  but 
against  it  must  be  placed  the  existence  of  a  model  of  the  great 
Sphinx,  marked  with  the  name  of  Thothmes,  which  is  now  at 
Boulak.  Unfortunately  our  knowledge  of  costume  in  ancient  Egypt 
is  drawn  too  much  from  the  works  of  writers  to  whom  such  little 
distinctions  were  of  no  moment,  and  who  skipped  about  from  the 
twenty-first  dynasty  to  the  Ptolemies,  and  back  to  the  Pyramid 
builders,  including  all  ages  under  the  same  generic  term,  and 
arguing  as  a  man  would  argue  who  concluded  that,  because  there 
are  railways  in  England  now,  there  were  railways  also  in  the  reign 
of  Alfred,  and  that  the  King  of  Denmark’s  visit  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  is  connected  with  the  invasion  of  Cnut  or  Gutkorm. 

Another  consideration  also  must  be  taken  into  account  in 
estimating  the  antiquity  of  the  Sphinx.  He  is  carved  out  of  the 
natural  rock.  If  we  endeavour  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  plateau  of  the  Pyramids  before  any  tombs  were  placed 
upon  it,  we  can  have  little  difficulty  in  the  task.  Many  similar 
platforms  exist  all  along  the  Nile  in  Lower  Egypt.  There  is  a 
broad  expanse  of  black  alluvial  soil,  dotted  with  occasional  palms, 
and  green  here  and  there  with  corn  or  clover.  Beyond  the  reach 
of  the  inundation  rises  a  wall  of  stone,  thirty,  forty,  perhaps  fifty 
feet  above  the  lower  level.  The  top  is  flat  and  covered  with  loose 
sand,  which  blows  over  on  the  fields  below  at  every  storm.  Behind 
is  yet  another  ridge  of  higher  rocks,  and  a  third  step  may  be  still 
further.  On  the  intermediate  level  the  Pyramids  are  placed.  But 
if  we  follow  the  track  of  the  first  Pharaoh  who  came  up  from 
Memphis  to  find  a  suitable  place  for  his  tomb,  threading  his  way 
by  the  side  of  the  Nile,  through  the  network  of  canals,  towards  a 
hollow  in  the  long  line  of  low  cliffs,  the  first  object  which  would 
meet  his  eye,  standing  up  by  itself  out  of  the  sand-drift,  half-way 
on  the  slope  between  the  lower  and  the  higher  platforms,  would  be 
a  great  mass  or  column  of  rock  some  sixty  or  seventy  feet 
in  height,  and  backed  by  a  low  ridge  running  for  a  couple  of 
hundred  feet  towards  the  face  of  the  hill.  Such  isolated  rocks  are 
common  in  Egypt.  One  of  them  stands  to  the  pyramid  of  Dashoor 
just  as  the  Sphinx  stands  to  the  pyramid  of  Chephren.  A  similar 
rock  probably  forms  the  core  of  the  mysterious  tomb  of  Sneferoo 
at  Maydoom.  The  rock  may  have  already  appeared  to  bear  the 
semblance  of  a  human  face.  But  it  could  not  be  overlooked.  The 
first  rays  of  the  morning  sun  would  strike  it,  and  the  Sphinx,  it  is 
all  but  certain,  must  have  been  rough-hewn  by  the  earliest  occupiers 
of  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  Empire.  It  has  more  than  once  been 
suggested  that  two  Sphinxes  sat  by  the  Pyramids,  like  the  two 
Memnons  in  the  plain  of  Thebes,  and  that  only  one  remains.  But 
it  is  improbable  that  two  rocks  to  be  carved  were  on  the  same  slope. 
If  a  second  Sphinx  ever  existed,  he  may  have  been  wholly  built  up, 
a  circumstance  which  would  help  to  account  for "  his  total 
disappearance.  In  Charlotte  Bronte’s  preface  to  her  sister’s 
novel,  Wuthering  Heights,  she  speaks  of  her  creation  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Heathfield  in  words  which  with  slight  change  describe  the 
maker  of  the  Sphinx.  His  work  was  “  hewn  in  a  wild  workshop, 
with  simple  tools  out  of  simple  materials.”  He  found  the  block 
of  sandstone  in  the  solitary  desert,  and,  “  gazing  thereon,  he  saw 
how  from  the  crag  might  be  elicited  a  head,  savage,  swart,  sinister; 
a  form  moulded  with  at  least  one  element  of  grandeur — power. 
He  wrought  with  a  rude  chisel  and  from  no  model  but  the  vision 
of  his  meditations.  With  time  and  labour  the  crag  took  human 
shape ;  and  there  it  stands,  colossal,  dark,  and  frowning,  half 
statue,  half  rock ;  in  the  former  sense,  terrible  and  goblin-like,  in 
the  latter  almost  beautiful.'1  But  the  concluding  lines  of  Currer 
Bell's  wonderful  picture  do  not  apply  to  the  Sphinx  ;  though  its 
colouring  is  “  of  mellow  gray,”  no  moorland  moss  clothes  it ;  no 
“  heath  with  blooming  bells  and  balmy  fragrance,  grows  faithfully 
close  to  the  giant’s  foot  ” ;  an  Arab  sits  astride  on  the  ear  and 
offers  to  chop  a  large  piece  out  of  the  eyeball  for  you  for  half  a 
franc,  or  a  small  piece  for  a  piastre. 


PHYSICIANS'  FEES. 

Tl/T  EN  have  always  found  brains  the  most  difficult  of  all  wares 
-LVX  to  put  a  price  upon.  One  loaf  is  much  like  another  loaf,  and 
one  pound  of  beef  like  another  pound  of  beef ;  the  buyers  and  the 
sellers  of  the  beef  and  the  bread  go  into  the  market ;  what  has 
been  paid  for  other  loaves  and  other  beef  may  be  taken  to  be  the 
fair  price  of  this  bread  and  that  meat.  Even  brains  may  be  put 
into  a  form  in  which  their  pecuniary  worth  can  be  estimated.  In 
the  days  before  G  utenberg  the  poet’s  value  could  not  be  properly 
reckoned,  and  he  got  whatever  a  patron’s  caprice  persuaded  him  to 
pay.  When  a  poem  could  be  multiplied  infinitely  through  the 
press  the  number  of  different  impressions  created  a  market,  and 
with  a  market  came  a  market  price.  Physicians  were  at  one  time 
no  worse  off  than  poets.  If  no  one  could  say  positively  what  was 
the  worth  of  the  portion  of  a  physician’s  brain  consumed  in  the 
friction  of  a  patient’s  visit,  the  poet  had  the  same  difficulty  in 
getting  his  verses  appraised.  Legal  advocates  and  theologians 
were  in  the  same  plight.  Authors  by  printing  can  fix  the  fee 
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for  reading’  their  work  at  an  amount  computed  precisely  by  the 
number  of  copies  they  can  sell  of  their  writings.  A  physician,  a 
barrister,  or  a  clergyman  cannot  multiply  his  advice,  which 
is  generally  of  value  only  to  the  person  for  whose  use 
it  has  been  propounded.  Its  worth  can  never  he  accurately 
balanced,  for  it  must  differ  with  every  different  person  who  has 
consulted  him.  Varying  from  half  the  millionaire  client's  or  patient's 
fortune  to  zero,  “  advice’’  had  nevertheless  to  be  appraised.  The  price 
paid  was  an  honorarium,  being  worth  only  just  the  value  at  which 
its  recipient  put  it.  But  it  became  convenient  to  attach  the  same 
money  value  to  every  administration  of  the  advice,  simply  because 
it  was  impossible  to  say  what  any  single  piece  of  advice  might 
happen  to  be  worth.  Counsel  started  from  much  the  same  level 
of  fees  as  physicians.  The  jostling  together,  however,  in  the  same 
courts  and  trials  gave  them  a  market.  It  enabled  them  to  tix  their 
market  price  by  relation  not  so  much  to  their  clients'  need  of 
them,  as  to  their  own  relative  value.  The  subdivision  of  barristers 
into  serjeants  and  Queen's  Counsel  and  juniors  has  facilitated  the 
marshalling  and  gradation  of  honoraria.  But,  most  of  all,  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  third  persons,  clerks  and  solicitors,  between  the 
counsel  and  his  real  client  has  made  the  higgling  possible  which 
determines  the  market  price.  Clergymen  have  been  the  least  for¬ 
tunate  of  all  the  three  faculties.  Perhaps  those  who  resorted  to 
spiritual  physicians  for  prescriptions  thought  health  .of  soul 
too  high  a  thing  to  be  paid  for  by  a  nominal  guinea  fee. 

The  Royal  College  of  Physicians  has  always  been  strenuous  in 
insisting  that  the  fee  is  an  honorarium  only.  A  physician  will 
accept  as  much  higher  a  fee  as  his  patient  is  generous  enough  to  give 
him.  He  will  not  accept  less.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  will 
not  condescend  to  importune  a  patient  who,  after  obtaining  advice, 
refuses  to  pay  for  it.  Within  the  last  few  years  it  has  occurred  to 
many  physicians  to  agree  to  expect,  not  exact,  a  double  fee  for  first 
visits,  and  for  a  conterence  with  a  general  practitioner  attending 
on  a  patient.  When  it  is  considered  that  a  host  of  patients, 
without  leave  asked,  dock  the  physician's  guinea  of  its  shilling, 
there  seems  nothing  very  tyrannical  or  grasping  in  the  new  ar¬ 
rangement.  Yet  it  has  provoked  anger  and  indignation  as  vehe¬ 
ment  as  if  the  tax-collector  had  orders  to  levy  a  poll-tax  on  every 
inhabitant  of  a  West  End  square  for  the  benefit  of  the  medical 
fraternity  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  would  have  been  convenient 
had  some  sort  of  public  notice  been  given  of  the  change ;  but 
patients  cannot  greatly  complain  that  no  open  notification  has 
been  made  of  a  charge  which,  high  or  low,  the  physician  boasts 
of  hung  unable  to  recover  from  those  who  refuse  to  pay.  In  the 
opinion  of  most  people,  a  more  di lBcult  question  must  he  whether 
physicians  will  not  lose  a  good  deal  more  than  the  amount  of  the 
double  fees  by  the  desertion  of  their  patients  to  the  nearest  general 
practitiouer.  Persons  who  grudge  a  couple  of  guineas  for  balf-an- 
hour's  advice  which  may  change  the  course  of  a  life  will  un¬ 
complainingly  pay  a  dozen  for  an  infinity  of  useless  visits  from 
a  general  practitioner.  Every  one  to  his  taste ;  those  who 
indulge  in  the  luxury  of  half-a-dozen  physicians  in  as  many 
days  may  like  quantity  of  medical  advice  of  a  lower  kind 
better  than  quality  as  administered  by  a  learned  medical  mind. 
Physicians  of  interior  repute  may  differ,  and  will  possibly  not 
attempt  to  carry  out  the  scheme.  The  more  eminent  will  not  lose. 
Every  general  practitioner  who  gains  a  patient  from  them  is  likely 
to  return  all  tbe  fees  they  have  lost  hv  bringing  them  applicants 
for  advice  which  cannot  injure  him.-elf.  The  controversy  which 
has  recently  been  raging  on  the  subject  has  elicited  very  clearly 
that,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  compare  so  incommensurable  a  thing 
as  one  piece  of  advice  with  another,  a  first  visit  deserves  at  all 
events  a  higher  fee  than  a  second.  If  every  patient  paid  many 
visits  to  the  same  physician,  the  waste  of  mental  energy  caused  by 
a  first  thorough  analysis  of  a  person's  symptoms  and  physique 
would  be  repaid  to  the  doctor  by  the  lightening  of  the 
labour  of  future  examinations.  It  is,  however,  allowed 
that  patients  do  not  make  it  their  custom  to  concentrate  their 
patronage  on  one  physician.  Herein  is  the  difference  between  the 
two  chief  branches  of  the  medical  profession.  A  patient  calls  in 
a  surgeon  to  amputate  his  leg.  If  he  desires  advice  consequent  on 
the  less,  he  is  most  likely  to  visit  tUe  same  surgeon.  But  he  does 
not  wander  about  the  town  paying  dilettante  visits  to  persons  whose 
vocation  lies  in  cutting  off  limbs.  The  peculiarity  ol  a  physician  s 
relations  to  his  patients  is  that,  within  certain  limits,  a  patient 
can  receive  and  act  upon  the  advice  of  a  dozen  physicians.  A 
certain  number  of  persons  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  so.  The 
custom  is  not  a  very  sale  or  beneficial  one  to  the  patient ;  it  is  a 
great  tax  upon  the  brains  of  the  physician,  for  which  he  is  entitled 
to  double  remuneration.  If  men’s  brains  are  of  any  worth  either 
to  themselves  or  to  the  community,  the  fashion  of  shifting 
physicians  is  exceedingly  wasteful.  It  is  like  the  preposterous, 
however  indispensable,  custom  of  examining  with  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  exactness  the  whole  title  to  an  estate^  which  may  have 
passed  preciselv  the  same  ordeal  six  months  before.  The  patient 
who  has  been  looked  through  uud  through,  and  been  made  the 
subject  of  an  exhaustive  biography  in  the  physician’s  day-book, 
takes  away  a  prescription  which  perhaps  he  does  not  even 
trouble  himself  to  get  made  up.  A  week  alter,  if  not  earlier,  he 
goes  eastward,  as  lie  went  west  before,  and  squanders  a  second 
physician’s  brains  and  his  own  second  guinea  on  a  like  unprofitable 
analysis.  Equally  futile  gyrations  are  performed  by  some  other 
patient  travelling  the  same  road,  hut  in  the  converse  direction. 
All  popular  physicians  are  perpetually  exchanging  patients.  Could 
the  raising  of  the  first  fee  impose  a  premium  on  a  man  s  keeping 
faithful  to  the  same  advice,  or  a  line  on  useless  consumption  ot 


medical  brains,  the  medical  profession  and  the  public  it  serves  ought 
to  he  alike  grateful. 

The  correspondence  which  our  daily  contemporaries  have 
printed  on  the  point  has  mixed  up  two  rather  different  things.  The 
!  double  charge  for  a  first  visit  is  a  comparative  novelty.  Not  so 
the  fee  expected  at  a  consultation  with  another  medical  man.  It 
has  long  been  understood  that  a  guinea  would  not  pay  the  war  of 
I  wits  between  two  of  the  confraternity.  No  special  amount  has 
ever  been  fixed  by  the  profession  itself.  But  medical  journals 
have  lately  been  discussing  the  question.  An  opinion  has  been 
expressed  that  five  guineas  should  be  accounted  the  fee  for  the 
advice  of  a  physician  who  confines  himself  to  consulting  practice. 
An  advantage  of  such  an  arrangement  would  be  that  the  raised 
fees  would  mean  diminution  in  the  gross  quantity  of  work  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  abler  intellects  in  the  profession.  Patients  would 
gain  in  the  more  matured  advice,  and  medical  science  would  gain 
still  more.  The  hurry  and  deadweight  of  routine  work  leaves  no 
leisure  now  for  the  play  of  scientific  inventiveness.  The  minds 
which  might  carry  physiology  forward  by  leaps  and  hounds  are 
overwhelmed  with  labour  often  overpaid  bv  a  guinea  fee.  It  is 
cutting  blocks  with  a  razor  to  place  physicians  on  one  common 
level,  and  inflict  upon  all  the  same  taskwork. 

A  stereotyped  valuation  of  physicians’  advice  at  a  guinea  is 
an  anachronism.  Inthesedays  more  constant  communication  and  the 
publicity  of  remarkable  cures  render  it  much  easier  than  formerly  to 
appraise  intellectual  exertion.  If  advice  by  the  last  recipient  of  a 
medical  diploma  is  worth  a  guinea,  advice  by  one  of  the  veteran 
sages  of  the  profession  may  be  worth  that  sum  ten  times  told. 
A  spirit  of  Trade-Unionism  in  a  modified  form  was  at  the  bottom 
of  the  existing  dead  level  of  price.  The  old  physicians  did  not 
love  that  one  of  themselves  should  be  estimated  above  the 
rest.  Of  one  thing  the  public  may  he  assured — the  increased 
fees  which  physicians  claim  in  certain  circumstances  will  be 
balanced  by  the  vast  amount  of  gratuitous  work  that  their  pro¬ 
fession  undertakes.  The  Faculty  of  Medicine  set  off  in  this 
respect  in  company  with  the  Faculty  of  Law.  The  professors  of 
both  maintained  themselves  on  honoraria.  The  law,  however, 
abandoned  partially  the  system  of  honoraria,  and  medicine  retained 
it.  Barristers  have  never  surrendered  the  name  of  honorarium 
for  their  remuneration ;  hut  their  fees  are  as  completely  payment 
for  services  rendered,  or  to  be  rendered,  as  the  sixpence  which 
the  visitor  to  a  temperance  hotel  in  Maine  ofi'ers  for  a  glass  of 
Bourbon  whisky  is  payment  for  the  whisky.  The  clerk  whom 
a  barrister  has  had  to  keep  in  order  to  attend  him  to  and 
from  court,  and  to  open  the  door  of  his  chambers,  has  been  the 
principal  instrument  of  their  development.  Through  the  clerk  a 
barrister  makes  bargains  with  the  clients  which  are  as  keen  and 
rigid  as  if  his  master  were  a  tradesman  and  he  had  a  percentage  on 
the  profits  of  the  business.  When  did  the  legal  world  ever  hear  of 
gratuitous  advice  by  counsel  to  a  needy  and  virtuous  client  P  If 
i  such  a  present  were  ever  made,  the  compassionate  barrister  would 
be  more  likely  to  be  disbarred  than  panegyrized.  Did  the  custom 
of  keeping  a  clerk  ever  prevail  among  physicians,  the  great  per¬ 
sonages  of  the  profession  would  soon  be  freed  from  the  vexations 
of  thoughtless  aud  encroaching  patients.  Advice  tendered  gratis 
to  a  patient  would  he  regarded  by  the  clerk  as  an  injustice  to  him¬ 
self.  The  necessitous  professional  man,  from  whom  men  at  the 
head  of  their  profession  now  scorn  to  take  a  fee,  would  then  have 
but  a  very  slender  chance  of  finding  his  way  into  the  great  man’s 
presence.  The  change  will  come,  and  much  good  with  it ;  hut 
there  is  a  pleasant  simplicity  in  the  existing  system,  and  the  persons 
most  closely  interested  in  it  do  not  appear  to  be  dissatisfied. 


TIIE  HARVEST. 

DURING  the  cereal  year  which  ended  on  the  last  day  of 
August  the  importation  of  wheat  and  wheaten  flour  into  the 
United  Kingdom  has  exceeded  that  of  any  previous  year.  Ten  years 
ago  the  annual  average  importation  of  wheat,  and  of  wheaten  flour 
reckoned  as  wheat,  was  about  eight  millions  of  quarters,  and  any 
greater  quantity  could  scarcely  have  been  obtained  at  that  period. 
In  the  year  just  ended  the  importation  has  been  about  fifteen 
millions  of  quarters.  The  quantity  is  enormous,  more. than  three 
millions  of  tons.  Ten  years  ago,  no  price,  however  high,  would 
have  attracted  so  much  to  our  ports ;  hut  in  the  past  year  this 
immense  bulk  has  been  put  on  our  markets  at  very  moderate 
prices,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  one  of  our  chief  sources  of 
supply  was  to  a  certain  extent  closed  to  us  by  the  blockade  of  the 
southern  ports  of  Russia.  It  has  been  most  happy  and  fortunate 
for  the  country,  especially  as  the  depression  in  trade  has  been  so  great, 
that  prices  have  been  moderate,  and  that  the  quantity  placed  at 
our  disposal  should  have  been  so  large ;  for  it  is  clear  that  the 
whole  ol'it,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  home-grown  crop  ol  1877, 
has  been  eaten  ;  there  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  merchants  com¬ 
paratively  light  stocks,  and  scarcely  anything  in  the.  barns  of  the 
farmers.  “  The  latter  have  had  good  reason  to  complain  of  the  poor 
prices  w^hich  they  obtained  for  the  very  small  quantities  their  fields 
produced. 

We  have  just  said  that  so  enormous  an  import  as  that  of  the  last 
cereal  year  would  have  been  impossible  ten  years  ago ;  and  we  are 
reminded,  on  looking  hack  to  the  dicta  of  statistical  authorities 
published  last  autumn,  that  even  then  observant  persons  con¬ 
sidered  it  to  be  impossible  that  the  wants  of  the  country  up  to  the 
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present  time  could  be  supplied.  Mr.  James  Caird,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Times  dated  August  31,  1877,  said  that,  under  the  two  condi¬ 
tions  of  a  strict  economy  in  consumption  and  an  early  harvest  in 
1878,  the  foreign  supply  we  should  require  might  be  reduced  to 
eleven  million  quarters ;  that,  if  the  Black  Sea  ports  remained 
closed  during  the  harvest  year,  we  might  be  thankful  if  the  price  of 
-wheat  did  not  average  higher  than  60s.  per  quarter.  Mr.  J.  B. 
Lawes,  in  a  letter  to  the  same  journal,  estimated  that  thirteen  mil¬ 
lions  of  quarters  would  be  required  to  be  supplied  from  foreign 
sources ;  and  said,  “  It  is  tolerably  certain  that  so  large  an 
amount  will  not  be  received  from  abroad  during  the  twelve  months 
ending  August  31,  1878.  Itis  more  probable  that  high  prices  will 
.somewhat  reduce  the  consumption  of  wheat,  and  lead  to  the  partial 
substitution  ofother  less  costly  articles  of  food.”  Events  have  proved 
that  both  these  gentlemen  placed  their  estimates  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  country  at  too  low  a  point,  and  that  they  were 
not  well  informed  as  to  the  copious  harvests  of  foreign  lands, 
and  of  their  sufficiency  to  supply  all  our  needs.  Their  opinions 
on  the  question  of  price  were  erroneous ;  the  Gazette  average 
price  of  wheat  has  declined  from  upwards  of  60s.  at  harvest-time 
in  1877  to  about  45s.  per  quarter  at  the  present  time.  The  people 
have  been  fed  both  cheaply  and  bountifully.  A  year  ago  we 
ventured,  in  opposition  to  most  of  the  authorities,  to  antici¬ 
pate  that  the  world’s  crop  would  prove  to  be  sufficient  for 
the  consumers  of  all  countries,  and  that  a  rise  of  prices  was 
not  probable,  although  the  English  crop  appeared  to  be  one  of 
the  worst  within  living  memory.  So  far  were  our  anticipations 
correct  that  we  believe  that  the  Gazette  average  prices  for  wheat 
for  the  last  two  cereal  years  will  be  found  to  differ  by  less  than 
is.  per  quarter.  The  importations  of  wheat  for  the  last  six  years 
have  averaged  nearly  thirteen  millions  of  quarters,  and,  should 
it  come  to  pass  within  a  few  years  that  wheat  disappears  from  cul¬ 
tivation  in  this  kingdom,  we  may  nevertheless  buy  our  loaf  just  as 
cheaply  as  heretofore.  Such  an  event  as  the  cessation  of  wheat¬ 
growing  in  this  country  is  not  probable  ;  but  the  reduction  of  the 
acreage  under  that  crop  may  be  regarded  without  alarm,  because 
the  land  has  been  devoted  to  more  profitable  uses.  Wheat-grow¬ 
ing  in  face  of  the  existing  foreign  competition  is  a  losing  game, 
in  spite  of  the  agricultural  skill  which  has  made  an  acre 
of  land  in  England  yield  a  far  larger  average  crop 
than  an  acre  in  any  other  country  of  the  globe.  The 
difficulty  of  the  British  farmer  lies  in  his  having  to  carry  on  a 
competition  against  the  whole  world.  If  the  harvest  in  some 
countries  should  fail,  it  is  sure  to  be  good  in  others;  if  the  home 
crop  is  good,  there  is  still  a  heavy  supply  of  foreign  corn,  more 
than  is  wanted,  and  prices  are  driven  down  to  a  very  low  point ; 
if  the  home  crop  is  bad,  the  news  goes  forth  to  all  lands  that 
supplies  are  wanted,  enormous  supplies  come  in,  and  farmers  have 
no  chance  of  obtaining  the  compensation  of  high  prices  which 
they  need  to  balance  a  bad  crop.  The  1877  crop  was  a  small 
one,  a  very  small  one,  but  it  has  been  sold  at  a  comparatively  low 
price.  The  public  may  rejoice,  but  the  farmer  is  sorely  pinched. 
Corn  farms  are  at  a  discount.  All  land  of  fit  quality  will  by 
degrees  be  devoted  to  pasture,  but  there  are  lands  which  can 
be  cultivated  only  by  the  plough.  The  advance  in  the  value  of 
labour  and  the  increasing  supply  of  foreign  wheat  must  reduce  the 
value  of  arable  farms.  Even  if  the  home  supply  should  not 
diminish,  an  annual  increase  of  importation  is  requisite.  The 
increase  of  population  is  at  the  rate  of  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  per  annum,  and  bread  must  be  found  for  these  addi¬ 
tional  mouths  by  additional  importations.  A  rough  calculation 
may  easily  be  made  of  the  quantity  which  the  country  may  require 
in  an  average  year  at  this  period  by  comparison  with  the  known 
state  of  affairs  ten  years  ago.  Imports  of  wheat  were  then  about 
eight  millions  for  an  average  year.  We  have  now  about  six 
hundred  thousand  acres  less  per  annum  under  wheat  than  there 
were  in  1868.  The  produce  of  these  would  be  two  and  a  quarter 
millions  of  quarters.  The  population  has  increased  about  three 
millions  ;  the  additional  consumption  would  be  two  and  a  quarter 
millions  of  quarters;  adding  these  two  quantities — namely,  the 
decrease  of  production  aqd  the  increase  of  consumption — to  the 
eight  millions  of  quarters,  we  have  twelve  and  a  half  millions  as 
about  the  import  of  wheat  now  necessary,  with  a  home  crop  of 
the  average  quantity  per  acre.  As  nearly  as  possible  half  our  con¬ 
sumption  of  bread  is  provided  from  foreign  sources— in  some 
years  more  than  half,  in  some  years  less,  varying  with  the  produce 
of  our  own  fields. 

The  summer  of  1878  has  produced  much  disappointment.  Wheat 
was  planted  on  land  in  excellent  order,  and  though  the  winter  was 
moist  and  mild,  the  plant  bore  a  most  promising  appearance  in 
early  spring.  The  prospect  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  May 
was  without  exception  satisfactory.  It  was  anticipated  with 
good  reason  that  the  harvest  might  be  so  early  as  to  allow  new 
wheat  to  appear  in  the  markets  by  the  end  of  J uly.  But  May 
turned  out  to  be  a  very  cold  rainy  month,  and  by  the  middle  of  it 
it  was  said  that  the  crops  could  bear  no  more  rain  without  damage. 
The  bad  weather  continued  into  June,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  wheat  ears  which  were  then  being  developed  suffered  from 
the  continued  wet.  But  the  weather  of  the  latter  part  of  June  and 
of  July  was  brilliant,  and  it  was  again  confidently  asserted  that  the 
crop  would  be  enormous,  and  that  it  would  be  harvested  early,  and  be 
immediately  available  for  consumption.  C  utting  began  in  J  uly,  and 
was  active  before  the  end  of  the  month.  By  the  end  of  the  first 
week  in  August  the  bulk  of  the  crop  in  the  south  of  Eng¬ 
land  was  cut  and  ready  to  be  carried.  On  the  first  Saturday 
in  August  the  weather  "broke,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  fine  day 


up  to  the  end  of  the  month.  Wheat  has  been  standing  in  the 
fields,  generally  cut,  and  has  received  much  damage.  In  the 
intervals  between  rain  a  great  deal  has  been  hurried  to  ricks,  but 
there  is  a  large  quantity  still  exposed.  What  promised  to  be  an 
early  harvest  has  been  prolonged  bv  untoward  weather  until  it  1ms 
become  a  late  one.  The  wheats  that  were  under  cover  early  are 
very  good ;  those  that  have  been  exposed  to  the  rain  are  very  bad. 
There  is  great  variation  between  the  samples.  The  bad  weather 
has  prevented  threshing  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  the  markets  are 
still  bare  of  new  wheats  ;  it  has  therefore  been  unusually  difficult 
to  obtain  trustworthy  accounts  of  the  yield  from  actual  tests.  The 
sanguine  have,  it  is  said,  been  much  disappointed,  and  even  the 
best-looking  pieces  have  not  come  up  in  yield  to  the  expectation 
of  valuers.  But,  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  safely  predicted  that  the 
crop  will  turn  out  a  full  average,  if  not  something  over  it,  in 
quantity.  Even  at  this  late  date  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
all  of  it  will  be  fit  for  human  food,  as  much  is  yet  not  out  of 
jeopardy.  A  great  deal  has  been  so  saturated  with  moisture  that 
'it  will  not  be  fit  for  use  until  it  has  been  subjected  to  the  drying 
winds  of  next  spring.  The  acreage  returns  have  been  pub¬ 
lished,  and  wheat  has  been  planted  slightly  in  excess  of  last  year.  An 
importation  of  about  twelve  and  a  half  millions  of  quarters  should 
therefore  suffice  for  our  needs,  if  the  calculation  we  have  made  above 
be  accurate.  Tested  in  another  way,  the  result  is  about  the  same  ; 
thirty-four  millions  of  people  eating  between  five  and  a  half  and 
six  bushels  of  wheat  per  head  per  annum  would  require  nearly 
twenty-four  and  a  half  millions  of  quarters.  The  acreage  in  round 
numbers  of  three  millions  four  hundred  thousand,  at  thirty  bushels 
per  acre,  will  produce  about  twelve  millions  of  quarters  for  con¬ 
sumption  ;  the  difference  is  twelve  and  a  half  millions  of  quarters 
to  be  provided  from  foreign  sources. 

At  first  sight,  considering  that  fifteen  millions  were  imported  in 
the  year  just  closed,  the  task  of  providing  this  smaller  quantity  may 
seem  to  be  easy.  The  ETnited  States,  in  consequence  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  increase  of  its  cultivated  area,  following  the  development  of 
its  railways,  is  now  regarded  as  the  controlling  power  of  the  corn 
markets  of  the  world.  Up  to  a  month  ago  confidence  was  felt 
that  America  would  have  a  crop  greatly  in  excess  of  that  of  1877. 
Like  our  own,  the  American  harvest  has  suffered  great  disasters. 
Its  produce  consists  of  two  distinct  classes  of  wheat — namely, 
winter-sown  and  spring-sown.  It  is  acknowledged  on  all  sides 
that  the  acreage  of  winter  wheat  is  very  large,  that  the  yield  isex- 
cellent,  and  that  it  has  been  secured  in  first-rate  order.  Large  quan¬ 
tities  of  it  have  been  arriving  in  our  ports  for  several  weeks  past. 
The  crop  of  this  wheat  undoubtedly  is  much  larger  than  that  of 
the  same  sort  in  1877.  The  great  shipments  of  last  year  from  the 
United  States  consisted,  however,  in  great  part  of  spring  wheat ; 
of  this  crop  it  is  most  difficult  to  form  an  opinion.  In  some  dis¬ 
tricts  excessive  heat  has  dried  up  the  plant  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  is  not  worth  reaping;  great  rains  in  other  quarters  have 
beaten  down  and  destroyed  the  crop,  or  produced  rust,  mildew, 
or  such-like  diseases  in  the  growing  plant,  or  have  caused  the 
ripened  grain  to  sprout.  There  has  been  a  very  large  increase  of 
acreage,  but  the  yield  per  acre  is  supposed  to  be  only  about  two- 
thirds  of  that  of  "last  year.  Itis  certain  that  the  crop  of  spring 
wheat  is  less  in  quantity  than  last  year's,  but  how  much  less  it  is 
impossible  as  yet  to  determine.  The  quality  will  be  much  inferior 
to  last  year’s  crop,  which  was  the  finest  of  this  description  on 
record.  However  poor  may  be  the  quality,  America  will  ship  the 
wheat  if  it  can  be  made  dry  enough  to  bear  the  voyage  without 
heating  and  rotting.  But  trustworthy  information  is  still  wanting  as 
to  the  quality  and  condition  of  the  spring  wheat  crop.  Consider¬ 
ing  that  the  winter  wheat  crop  is  excellent,  and  that  the  increase  of 
acreage  under  wheat  is  large,  it  may  not  be  unsafe  to  reckon  that 
the  United  States  will  ship  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  a  quantity 
not  inferior  to  last  year’s  supply.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  she  may 
be  able  to  spare  even  a  larger  quantity.  Excluding  France,  the 
European  countries  appear  to  have  fair  crops.  Russia  has  suffered 
in  some  districts  from  drought  and  in  others  from  rain ;  so  that, 
although  there  is  said  to  be  a  stock  of  old  wheat  in  hand,  no  extra¬ 
ordinary  export  can  be  looked  for  from  that  quarter.  Turkey  has 
none  to  spare,  and  the  Danube  crops  have  been  much  injured  by 
rain.  Egypt  has  a  bad  crop,  and  will  send  us  nothing.  India  is 
not  fulfilling  her  promise  to  take  her  place  as  one  of  our  con¬ 
stant  providers.  Yet  from  all  the  exporting  countries,  not 
counting  America,  fair  average  shipments  may  be  looked  for. 
But  when  we  turn  to  France,  it  is  useless  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
she  has  grown  one  of  the  worst  crops  of  recent  years.  France  had 
a  bad  crop  last  year,  and  on  a  balance  of  exports  and  imports  she 
took  from  other  countries  about  two  millions  of  quarters.  The 
harvest,  besides  being  bad  in  yield,  is  still  incomplete,  having 
been  delayed  by  continuous  rains.  No  exact  computation  of  her 
needs  has  yet  been  made ;  but  we  think  that  we  do  not  err  in 
estimating  that  she  will  require  to  import  from  five  to  seven  millions 
of  quarters.  She  is  already  receiving  large  consignments  from 
America.  Taking  England  and  France  together,  the  two  countries 
required  in  the  last  year  something  less  than  seventeen  millions  of 
quarters  from  other  countries  ;  in  1878-9  they  will  require  certainly 
more,  probably  two  millions  of  quarters  more.  The  whole  question 
must  turn  on  the  shipping  power  of  America ;  if  she  can  ship  two 
millions  in  excess  of  last  year,  there  will  be  enough  for  England 
and  France  without  strain.  If,  however,  the  demand  at  any  period 
of  the  year  exceed  the  supply,  a  smart  competition  will  take  place 
between  the  two  nations,  and  as  rapid  an  advance  in  price  as  when 
an  auctioneer  has  two  eager  bidders  before  him.  The  position  is 
sufficiently  defined  to  make  it  more  probable  that  an  advance  from 
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existing  prices  of  wheat  will  take  place  during  the  coming  year 
than  that  any  fall  will  occur.  As  we  have  said,  America  holds 
the  lcey  of  the  position ;  and,  until  her  ability  or  inability  to 
supply  the  wants  of  Western  Europe  has  been  ascertained,  any 
forecast  of  the  future  is  little  better  than  a  guess. 


WEDMORE  AND  BRUTON. 

THE  Somersetshire  Archaeological  Society  has,  in  the  course  of 
its  more  recent  sessions,  been  much  occupied  with  the  reign 
of  Alfred,  and  especially  with  the  site  of  the  famous  battle  of 
rEthandune,  in  which  the  Danes  suffered  that  final  defeat  which 
led  to  the  peace  of  Wedmore.  Bishop  Clifford,  who  has  given 
great  attention  to  the  subject,  contributes  to  the  Reports  of 
the  Society  a  series  of  papers  which,  whether  we  agree  or  not 
with  the  propositions  laid  down  in  them,  are  eminently  suggestive, 
and  have  given  a  fresh  interest  to  the  picturesque  and  varied 
country  in  which  lay  the  scene  of  the  struggle.  The  site  of  the 
true  iEthandune  is  somewhat  doubtful ;  but  there  is  of  course  no 
question  about  that  of  Wedmore,  where  the  peace  was  finally 
concluded,  and  where  took  place  the  “  chrysom-loosing  ”  of  the 
Danish  Guthrum ;  or  about  that  of  Aller,  where  he  was 
baptized.  The  interest  which  has  thus  been  revived  in  the  greatest 
of  English  Kings,  “  the  most  perfect  character  in  history,”  led  to 
a  celebration,  on  the  7th  of  August,  of  the  “  millenary  ”  of  the 
peace.  Wedmore  went  back  to  the  events  of  a  thousand  years 
ag^;  and  the  name  of  Alfred  was,  for  that  day  at  least,  more 
frequent  on  men's  lips  than  it  had  been  since  the  royal  “  villa,’’ 
in  which  the  Danish  King  was  entertained  for  twelve  days 
with  great  feasting,  disappeared  from  the  hill-side  above  the 
village.  Wedmore  is  one  of  those  pleasant  Somersetshire 

parishes  which  lie  along  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Mendips. 
The  church  is  fine  and  interesting,  with  some  portions  of  early 
sculpture  resembling  that  in  the  nave  of  Wells,  and  probably  by 
the  same  hands.  But  there  is  no  fragment  which  can  possibly  be 
assigned  to  a  time  before  the  Conquest ;  and  it  was  necessary  to 
improvise  for  the  occasion  anything  like  visible  memorials  of  the 
great  West-Saxon.  These  were  confined  for  the  most  part 
to  a  display  of  burnt  cakes,  artistically  arranged  in  the 
luncheon  tent  behind  the  President's  seat;  and  at  the 
sight  of  them  the  mind  travelled  at  once  from  Wedmore 
to  Athelney  —  from  the  victory  back  to  the  long  struggle 
and  the  danger.  There  was  a  great  gathering,  not  only 
from  all  the  neighbouring  villages  where  the  “  folk  ”  still  repre¬ 
sent  those  “  Sumorssetas  ”  who  with  the  men  of  Wilts  and 
“  ITamtunshire  ”  went  to  meet  Alfred  at  Egbright’s  stone,  and 
marched  thence  with  him  to  ^Ethandune,  but  from  more  distant 
quarters.  Mr.  Freeman  was  present,  but,  although  stronger  and 
better  in  health  than  he  had  been,  was  forbidden  by  his 
medical  advisers  to  speak.  The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
at  the  close  of  a  short  service  in  the  church,  discoursed  on 
the  many  virtues  of  Alfred — virtues  “  both  of  the  ruler  and 
of  the  private  man.”  Bishop  Clifford  traced  the  history  of  the 
long  struggle  between  Alfred  and  the  Danes ;  Mr.  Gambier  Parry 
suggested  an  amusing  contrast  between  the  “  host  ”  of  Alfred  and 
a  modern  army ;  Professor  Earle  enlarged  on  the  ancient  language 
of  the  country,  and  insisted  that  Alfred  was  so  far  a  true  native 
that  he  must  have  talked  of  “  Zomerzet  ”  and  not  “  Somerset  ”  ; 
and  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins  gave  a  very  interesting  sketch  of  the 
appearance  of  the  Mendips  and  of  the  marshes  below  them,  of  the 
extent  of  cultivation  and  of  the  animals  which  abounded,  towards 
the  end  of  the  ninth  century.  Altogether  the  celebration  was  one 
of  very  great  interest;  and  if,  as  one  passed  into  the  village 
beneath  a  triumphal  arch  bearing  the  inscription,  “  Success  to  the 
Peace  of  Wedmore,”  it  might  have  seemed  that  the  aspiration 
came  a  little  late  in  the  order  of  things,  it  is  certain  that  a  due 
consideration  of  the  great  results  which  followed  that  peace,  and  of 
the  manner  in  which  later  events  were  influenced  by  it,  gives  an 
importance  to  the  sunny  knoll  under  the  Mendips — the  traditional, 
and  probably  the  true,  site  of  the  King’s  hall — such  as  might  well 
lead  many  an  historical  student  to  set  forth,  stalf  in  hand,  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Wedmore. 

The  session  of  the  Society  which  has  just  been  held  at 
Bruton  took  the  members  into  another  part  of  the  “Alfred” 
country — the  old  forest  of  Selwood,  somewhere  on  the  edge  of 
which  the  King  gathered  his  forces  and  set  forth  to  attack  the 
Danes  under  Guthrum.  Wherever  may  be  the  true  site  of 
Egbright’s  stone  (and  it  must  have  been  somewhere  near  Brixton 
Deveril,  the  place  fixed  on  by  Sir  Richard  Hoare,  although 
not  perhaps  represented  bv  the  modern  village),  the  march  must 
have  followed  the  high  ground ;  and  the  inscription  on  Alfred's 
Tower  above  Stourhead,  which  records  that  the  King  “  on  this 
summit  erected  his  standard  against  Danish  invaders,”  cannot  be 
very  far  wrong.  But  we  must  send  those  who  really  care  to  work  out 
this  subject  to  Bishop  Clifford’s  papers.  Alfred  was  necessarily 
much  in  the  thoughts  of  those  who  climbed  the  heights  of 
Selwood ;  but  the  attention  of  the  antiquaries  was  especially  called 
to  the  mysterious  pits  which  occupy  so  great  an  extent  of  ground 
along  the  high  ridge  stretching  west  from  the  hamlet  of 
Penselwood.  These  pits  were  visited  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
Kerslake,  who  some  time  since  published  an  essay  in  which  he 
insists  that  they  represent  the  British  “  Cair  Pensauelcoit  ” — one 
of  the  “cities”  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  British  towns 


attached  to  eome  manuscripts  of  Nennius,  but  probably  of  older 
date  than  the  work  of  Nennius  himself.  Some  of  these  cities  have 
not  been  identified,  and  among  these  is  Pensauelcoit,  the  true  site 
of  which  has  been  the  subject  of  various  conjectures.  No  one, 
however,  before  Mr.  Kerslake  had  pointed  out  that  “  Pensauelcoit  ” 
is  one  and  the  same  name  as  “Penselwood” — the  British  “  coit,’r 
“  coed,”  or  “  coid,”  being  equivalent  to  the  Teutonic  “  wood.” 
Here  is,  at  least,  a  very  remarkable  coincidence ;  and,  if  the  pits 
do  in  truth  represent  the  foundations  of  a  great  “  city  ”  or  settle¬ 
ment,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  otherwise  than  that  they  are  those  of 
the  long-lost  “  Caer  Pensauelcoit.”  This,  however,  is  a  question 
not  easily  settled.  The  pits,  according  to  Collinson — and,  judging 
from  more  modern  plans  and  investigations,  he  must  be  right — are- 
far  more  than  twenty  thousand  in  number,  and  the  ground 
occupied  by  them  is  more  than  two  hundred  acres.  It  is 
a  high,  raised  basin,  the  watershed  of  the  country,  commanding 
very  wide  views  on  all  sides.  The  natural  strength  of  the  ridge 
has  been  reinforced  with  earthworks ;  and  there  are  long  lines  of 
entrenchment  which  perhaps  entirely  surround  the  position, 
but  which  call  for  more  thorough  examination  than  thev 
have  hitherto  received.  Many  of  the  pits  have  been  filled  up  and 
destroyed  ;  many  are  in  process  of  destruction  ;  but  there  is- 
still  a  great  extent  of  ground  where  they  remain  in  their  primitive 
condition,  and  where  they  may  be  well  studied — best  of  all  in  the 
spring,  before  the  bracken  has  grown  up  and  covered  their  sides 
and  margins.  Many  of  the  pits  are  at  least  thirty  feet  across,  with 
a  depth  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet.  The  form  is  for  the  most  part 
circular,  with  a  slight  slope  towards  the  bottom ;  and  the  whole 
surface  of  the  ground  is  covered  with  them.  The  formation  is  the 
upper  greensand,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Wiltshire  chalk  -T 
but  flints  (or  rather  chert)  occur  in  the  greensand.  It  is  said  that 
a  quern  or  two  and  some  grindstones  have  been  found  in  the  pits  -r 
but  such  discoveries,  if  they  have  occurred  at  all,  have  been  rare, 
and  Sir  Richard  Iloare’s  Museum — where,  if  anywhere,  we  should 
expect  to  find  such  relics — contains  nothing  at  all  from  the  pits.  Sir 
Richard  himself,  who  must  have  carefully  examined  them,  since 
they  are  almost  at  his  door,  believed  “that  they  were  the  work  of 
a  rude  nation,  and  of  British  origin  ” ;  but,  he  adds,  “  they  will  ever, 
I  fear,  supply  food  for  conjecture  rather  than  positive  conviction.”- 
Mr.  Kerslake's  essay,  and  the  identity  of  names  which  he  points 
out,  give  a  new  interest  to  these  remarkable  relics  ;  and  we  trust 
that,  as  was  suggested  on  the  spot,  a  small  Committee  may  be 
formed  for  the  express  purpose  of  examining  the  ground  very  care¬ 
fully.  It  is  easy  to  pass  over  slight  matters,  such  as  bones  or 
charcoal,  which  may  indicate  former  occupation.  Such  traces  as 
these  should  be  sought  for  minutely,  and  their  discovery  may  lead 
to  a  settlement  of  this  vexed  question.  It  has  been  considered, 
and  by  geologists  of  no  small  reputation,  that  these  heights  of 
Penselwood  were,  at  a  very  remote  period,  the  “  quarries  ”  from 
which  flints  were  extracted  for  the  use  of  the  populations  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  south-west  of  the  country.  The  flint  implements 
lately  discovered  in  the  valley  of  the  Axe  were,  it  is  asserted,, 
brought  from  here.  But  why  should  the  flint  quarries  have  always- 
taken  the  form  of  pits  ?  Why  should  they  not  have  been  pushed 
onward  irregularly,  or  at  least  in  lines  P  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
quite  true  that  the  pits  are  much  deeper,  though  not  perhaps 
wider,  than  any  known  hut  “  pits  ”  or  foundations  in  any  part  of 
Great  Britain.  But  this  is  by  no  means  fatal  to  the  hut  theory,  or 
to  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Kerslake  ;  and  against  the  fact  (if  it  be  a 
fact)  that  no  traces  of  human  habitation  have  been  found  in  them 
must  be  set  the  certainty  that  only  the  very  scantiest  traces  of 
such  occupation  have  ever  been  found  in  or  about  the  numerous 
groups  of  hut  circles  which  abound  on  Dartmoor.  We  hope  much 
from  such  an  examination  as  the  Somersetshire  Society  proposes  to 
undertake  ;  but  it  must  be  conducted  with  extreme  caution. 

Some  churches  of  great  interest  and  beauty  were  visited  from 
Bruton.  That  of  Bruton  itself,  standing  outside  the  town,  on  a 
high  bank  above  the  Brue,  is  a  noble  building,  almost  throughout 
Perpendicular,  and  distinguished  by  two  towers,  one  of  which,  the 
western,  is  of  the  usual  Somersetshire  type,  much  enriched  and 
very  lofty ;  the  other  rises  in  three  stages,  the  lowest  forming  a 
north  porch.  The  outline  is  consequently  unusual.  The  chancel 
was  rebuilt  about  1770,  by  Lord  Berkeley  of  Stratton,  whose  house 
had  been  formed  from  part  of  the  adjacent  Augustinian  priory- 
The  style  is  the  pseudo-classic  of  that  day,  with  enriched  plaster 
vaulting  and  ribs,  and  an  elaborate  reredos  filling  nearly  the  whole- 
eastern  end,  in  which  there  is  no  window.  The  work  is,  however, 
unusually  good  ;  the  emblems  employed  are  Christian ;  and  we 
can  see  no  possible  reason  why  such  a  chancel  should  be  removed 
to  make  way  for  modern  Gothic.  Its  removal  would  be  in  no- 
sense  a  work  of  restoration  ;  and  with  it  would  go  a  chapter  from 
the  history  of  the  church.  Too  much  restoration  indeed  (so- 
called)  has  been  going  on  in  this  part  of  the  county.  We  need 
not  quarrel  with  the  rebuilding  of  the  tower  at  Castle  Cary,  or 
with  the  general  renovation  there,  nor  with  what  has  been  done 
in  the  very  fine  churches  of  Evercreech  and  Ditcheat.  But  what 
are  we  to  say  about  Milton  Clevedon,  where  the  old  landmarks 
have  been  obliterated  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  where  ancient 
sculpture,  including  the  effigy  of  a  venerable  priest  of  the  rour- 
teenth  century,  has  been  exposed  to  very  needless  indignity  ?  A 
number  of  learned  personages  were  induced  to  speculate  on  the 
very  peculiar  features  and  expression  of  the  priest’s  head  whose 
effigy  reposes  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  and  who  was 
most  likely  its  founder.  It  was  generally  believed  that  the  head 
had  been  reworked  “at  some  unknown  time”;  but  it  was  not  until 
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after  a  most  tranquillizing  luncheon  in  the  grounds  of  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  rectory  that  the  Vicar  of  Milton  made  his  confession,  using  verse 
for  the  occasion,  and  thus  referring  to  the  unfortunate  priest : — 

View  him  recumbent  at  north  side  of  chancel ; 

Sad  are  his  features,  nose  and  eyes  and  mouth  too ; 

Ugly  I  know  them,  for  between  ourselves,  sirs, 

I  was  the  carver. 

Enter  the  porch,  you’ll  find  my  patron  saint  there, 

Leaning  on  staff,  and  pastoral  of  aspect  ; 

Scarcely  you’ll  praise  him,  yet  his  pose  and  features 
Overbeck  taught  me. 

dust  down  below  you’ll  see  a  child  and  Virgin, 

Cut  in  the  base  of  what  was  empty  canopy. 

Blame  not  the  work  ;  I  own  from  faintest  trace  there, 

I  have  renewed  them. 

For  the  recarving  of  the  priest’s  head  we  were  assured  that  a 
special  study  had  been  made  of  all  the  ugliest  statues  on  the  exte¬ 
rior  of  Wells  Cathedral.  The  result  is  unquestionably  as  complete 
in  its  way  as  the  Aphrodite  figured  by  Apelles  from  the  combined 
loveliness  of  Greece.  But  was  it  necessary  to  touch  the  head  at 
all  P 

Antiquarian  irritability  is  no  doubt  greatly  soothed  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  various  creature  comforts — raised  pies,  grapes,  claret- 
cup — on  quiet,  green,  rectorial  lawns,  from  which  a  view  of  the 
church  tower  is  caught  between  shadowy  elms  and  sycamores. 
The  mind,  which  has  been  flung  back  into  remote  centuries,  returns 
to  the  present  with  a  distinct  feeling  of  satisfaction.  Such  was 
unquestionably  the  case  at  Batcombe,  where  the  club-men  in 
former  days  were  the  “  raging  foes  ”  of  the  “  Brutonites,”  who  have 
recorded  in  their  registers  a  Batcombite  attack  on  their  town.  It 
was  felt  that  the  hospitality  of  modern  Batcombe  should  expunge 
all  memory  of  this  ancient  feud.  The  fine  church  tower  is  remark¬ 
able  for  the  sculpture  on  its  western  front.  There  is  a  central 
figure  which  certainly  represents  Our  Lord  (although  among  other 
monstrous  hypotheses  it  has  been  called  that  of  Henry  VII. !) 
crowned  with  thorns  and  wearing  the  purple  robe,  which  leaves 
the  feet  and  legs  bare.  The  right  foot  treads  on  what  may  be  a 
globe,  but  is  more  probably  the  skull  of  Adam,  which,  according 
to  the  ancient  legend,  was  cast  out  from  the  earth  at  the  setting  up 
of  the  Cross.  On  either  side  are  angels ;  those  at  the  top  bearing 
censers ;  the  others,  emblems  of  the  Passion.  Such  a  design  on 
the  exterior  of  a  church  is  so  unusual  that  we  can  hardly  wonder 
at  the  difficulty  which  has  been  felt  in  interpreting  it.  The 
tower  is,  as  usual,  Late  Perpendicular,  with  the  pierced  quatrefoil 
grating  of  the  belfry  lights,  rarely  found  elsewhere  than  in 
Somersetshire. 

Stourhead— the  house,  but  not  the  beautiful  grounds — was 
visited  on  the  second  day  ;  and,  although  the  museum  of  Sir 
Richard  Hoare  has  been  removed  to  Devizes,  there  was  quite 
enough  in  the  large  collection  of  pictures  to  occupy  the  visitors 
for  some  hours.  The  collection  is  of  very  mixed  quality.  There 
are  many  copies  ;  and  many  pictures  from  the  pencils  and  from  the 
schools  of  those  masters  of  the  last  century  who  were  held  to  be 
great  men  in  their  day — Carlo  Maratti,  Raphael  Mengs,  and  the 
like.  One  curious  picture  by  Carlo  Maratti  deserves  notice.  It 
represents  the  introduction  to  the  artist  of  his  great  patron,  the 
Marquess  Pallavicini.  The  master  of  the  ceremonies  on  this 
auspicious  occasion  was,  it  appears,  Apollo  himself ;  and  the  in¬ 
troduction  took  place  at  the  foot  of  Parnassus.  The  Marquess, 
upright  but  benignant  of  aspect,  and  wearing  the  most  graceful 
of  wigs,  is  led  forward  bv  the  god,  whose  profuse  dark  hair  is 
crowned  with  bays.  The  artist,  also  wearing  a  wig,  is  seated  in 
front  of  his  easel ;  and  the  Muses  look  on  smilingly.  There  are 
of  course  other  pictures  which  deserve  attention  for  very  different 
reasons.  “  Elijah  Raising  the  Widow’s  Son,”  ascribed  to  Rem¬ 
brandt,  is  a  work  of  no  great  size,  but  of  extreme  power  and 
beauty.  It  has  been  engraved  by  Earlom,  and  should  surely  be 
seen  at  Burlington  House.  In  the  library,  a  very  pleasant  room, 
dedicated  “  Apollini  et  Musis,”  is  Sir  Richard’s  antiquarian 
collection,  little  disturbed  apparently,  though  the  books  are  well 
cared  for.  Arranged  above  the  chimney-piece,  and  round  a  fine 
portrait  of  the  Doge  Pietro  Landi,  is  a  series  of  water-colour  draw¬ 
ings  by  Canaletto,  one  or  two  of  which  represent  Venetian  interiors. 
This  fact,  and  the  number  of  figures  introduced,  give  an  unusual 
interest  to  the  drawings.  Unless  their  history  is  well  ascer¬ 
tained  we  should  be  inclined  to  give  them  to  Guardi,  rather  than 
to  his  master  Canaletto. 

The  temporary  museum  collected  at  Bruton  contained  few  ob¬ 
jects  of  importance.  There  was,  however,  a  complete  atlas  of 
Saxton’s  maps ;  and  a  lithographed  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  luck¬ 
less  Amy  Robsart,  found  by  Canon  Jackson  in  1 865  among  the 
treasures  of  Longleat.  It  is  signed  “  Amey  Duddley,”  and  of 
course  her  marriage  to  Lord  Robert  Dudley,  afterwards  the 
famous  Earl  of  Leicester,  was,  as  is  now  well  known,  neither 
secret  nor  unrecognized  by  the  Court.  The  letter  proves,  however, 
that  Scott  was  not  far  wrong  when  he  suggested  that  the  fair 
bride  was  not  insensible  to  the  charms  of  a  new  robe,  especially 
if  it  were  “  of  an  absolute  fancy.”  It  runs  thus : — 

Edney,  w*  my  harty  comendations  these  shal  be  to  desyer  you  to  take  the 
paynes "for  me  as  to  make  this  gotvne  of  vellet  wh.  I  sendeyou  w*  soche  a 
collare  as  you  made  my  rosset  tuffyta  gowne  you  sente  me  laste ;  and  I  will 
se  you  dyscharged  for  all.  I  pray  you  let  it  be  done  w'  as  moehe  spead  as 
ycu  can,  and  sente  by  this  bearer  frewen  the  caryar  of  Oxforde  ;  and  thus 
1  bed  you  most  hartely  farewell,  from  comnare  this  xxiiij  of  Auguste. 
Your  assured  frind,  Amey  Duddley.  To  my  very  frinde  YVillyam  Edney 
the  tayler  at  ye  tower  riall  geve  this  in  London. 


LUXURY  IX  HOUSE  DECORATION. 

IT  seems  that  it  is  the  destiny  of  our  fast-living  age  to  be 
always  finding  out  fresh  fields  of  extravagance.  And  the 
worst  of  it  is  that  modern  luxury  is  so  often  synonymous  with  the 
most  severe  good  taste,  and  with  all  that  tends  to  refine  the  intel¬ 
lect  and  elevate  the  manners.  People  who  never  made  a  bet  in 
their  lives,  who  regard  the  pursuits  of  the  turf  with  a  holy  horror, 
and  would  as  soon  betake  themselves  to  habitual  op'. urn-eating  as 
to  heavy  play,  launch  out  into  the  realms  of  “  the  aesthetic  ”  with 
the  most  inconsiderate  recklessness.  For  aestheticism  has  come 
to  be  a  word  of  singularly  vague  and  comprehensive  meaning.  It 
covers  all  that  is  suggestive  of  richness  and  elegance  combined,  so 
long  as  you  are  careful  to  avoid  any  flagrant  extreme.  It  is 
intolerant  of  everything  like  sham  in  any  shape  ;  if  you  wish  to  be 
safe  in  following  its  dictates  you  must  make  sure  that  your  mate¬ 
rials  are  of  the  best,  and  that  they  are  manipulated  by  artists  of 
conscience  and  genius.  Consequently,  in  the  end  it  becomes 
horribly  expensive.  Perhaps  you  have  fondly  pleased  yourself 
with  the  notion  that  your  wife  is  disposed  to  sobriety  in  dress ;  that 
she  is  not  one  of  those  gaudy  butterflies  who  must  be  perpetually 
changing  the  tints  in  which  they  flutter  about  the  pet  haunts 
of  society.  And  no  doubt  it  is  easy  to  form  some  faint  conception 
of  what  these  gaudy  butterflies  cost  to  the  unfortunate  gentlemen 
who  have  the  privilege  of  paying  for  their  glitter.  We  know  that 
the  mere  price  of  the  stuff  of  the  simple  summer  toilet  is  a  baga¬ 
telle  compared  to  the  cost  of  the  make  and  the  trimming ;  and 
that  our  English  Worths  would  be  thrown  over  as  unfashionable 
were  their  charges  to  be  anything  short  of  enormous.  But  we 
doubt  whether  it  is  not  dearer  still  when  a  lady  dispenses  with 
colour  and  spangle  and  seeks  striking  effects  in  the  austere  and 
sublime.  Then  her  silks  are  like  the  flounced  brocades  of  her 
ancestors,  and  would  stand  alone  if  she  slipped  herself  out 
of  them.  Her  muslins  are  miracles  of  ephemeral  gauze,  and  she 
might  almost  pass  a  tight-fitting  dress  of  them  through  her  wed¬ 
ding  ring.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  too,  that,  after  all,  the  most 
durable  dress  lasts  little  longer  than  the  most  destructible  of 
fabrics;  for  it  is  all  the  more  easily  recognized,  and  so  the 
occasions  of  its  appearance  are  numbered.  We  need  not  add  that  in¬ 
dulgence  in  the  very  quietest  morning  jewelry  may  be  an  ugly  pitfall 
for  the  engulphing  of  superfluous  income.  Costly  sets  of  Egyptian, 
Etruscan,  Hellenic,  and  Persian  designs  may  be  multiplied  indefi¬ 
nitely  without  making  much  show  ;  and,  should  your  wife  have 
the  mania  of  lace-collecting,  you  had  need  be  a  Croesus.  It  is  a 
most  perishable  material,  that  may,  however,  be  preserved  by 
extreme  care,  accumulating  value  as  it  looks  really  more  and  more 
disreputable.  We  know,  of  course,  that  this  is  blasphemy;  and 
we  admit  that  we  are  sensible  to  the  real  beauty  of  some  of  those 
exquisite  patterns  of  graceful  intricacy  which  are  reproduced  in  the 
volumes  of  M.  Seguin  or  Mrs.  Bury  Palliser.  But  it  must  be 
exasperating,  nevertheless,  to  a  husband  or  father  to  see  so  much 
of  his  available  resources  locked  up  in  old  Point  de  Venise  or 
modern  Limerick ;  nor  is  it  much  of  a  comfort  to  know  that, 
should  he  come  to  be  sold  up,  those  coffee-coloured  garnishments 
may  have  a  chance  of  fetching  their  fanciful  value. 

But  dress  and  lace  have  led  us  wide  of  our  mark,  which  hap¬ 
pens  at  this  moment  to  be  modern  furniture.  We  are  all  aware 
to  our  sorrow  that  the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up  very  generally 
in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  Public  ser¬ 
vants  on  fixed  salaries  have  been  bitterly  complaining  of  increasing 
pressure.  The  metropolitan  police  force  has  been  threatening  a 
strike  because  its  responsible  duties  are  inadequately  remune¬ 
rated;  while  highly-educated  physicians,  with  somewhat  better 
reason,  insist  that  the  guinea  which  was  paid  them  in  Queen  Anne’s 
time  should  be  doubled  or  tripled  in  the  reign  of  Victoria.  There 
were,  however,  till  of  late,  one  or  two  points  in  which  the  present 
afflicted  generation  had  to  confess  that  it  had  decidedly  the  better 
of  its  ancestors.  One  point  was  economy  in  the  garments  of  the 
male  sex,  and  the  other  was  the  cheapness  of  household  furniture. 
The  furniture  which  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  had  to  buy  was 
generally  as  expensive  as  it  was  ingeniously  uncomfortable. 
Visitors  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  may  get  a  very  fair 
idea  of  its  shapes  and  cost  as  shown  in  its  more  archaic 
simplicity  by  an  inspection  of  the  specimens  of  a  Re¬ 
naissance  movement  in  retreat  which  the  Misses  Garrett  are 
apparently  endeavouring  to  set  on  foot.  Furniture  of  the  highest 
class  used  to  be  built  to  endure  to  eternity,  while  all  inferior 
imitations  were  conspicuously  unsatisfactory.  Who  does  not  re¬ 
member  the  heavy  constructions  of  solid  mahogany  that  came  to 
be  handed  down  as  heirlooms  with  the  massive  walls  that  contained 
them?  There  were  the  ponderous  four-post  bedsteads  that  encroached 
upon  the  better  half  of  every  bedroom  of  moderate  dimensions ; 
the  stiff  high-backed  chairs,  ironically  misnamed  “  easy  ” ;  the 
sofas  that  would  hardly  have  been  shaken  on  their  sturdy  legs  by 
the  shock  of  an  earthquake ;  the  dining-room  tables  of  the  best 
Honduras,  that  assumed  the  shade  and  the  shimmer  of  polished 
ebony  under  the  indefatigable  hands  of  generations  of  butlers. 
That  style  of  furniture  became  one  of  the  necessary  conditions  of 
the  youthful  householder  who  aspired  to  any  social  position ;  above 
all,  it  was  indispensable  to  struggling  professional  men.  A  doctor 
on  his  promotion  could  never  hope  to  fill  his  consulting-room  unless 
the  pedestal  of  each  table  weighed  something  like  a  hundredweight ; 
while  a  mother  would  deplore  the  mesalliance  of  her  daughter  if 
she  were  not  welcomed  on  her  first  matrimonial  visit  into  a  bed¬ 
chamber  whose  hangings  might  have  reminded  her  of  a  hearse. 
The  enterprise  of  a  modern  school  of  upholsterers  wrought  some 
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eminently  beneficial  changes  in  this  respect.  Certain  enterprising 
monster  establishments  in  Tottenham  Court  Road  and  elsewhere 
rapidly  added  house  to  house  as  they  accelerated  the  diffusion  of 
their  advanced  ideas.  The  sombre  austerity  of  decoration  which 
delighted  our  ancestors  was  gradually  replaced  by  sweetness  and 
light.  Draperies  were  curtailed  within  reasonable'  compass ;  bed¬ 
steads  with  slight  brass  frames  replaced  the  Spanish  mahogany ;  you 
had  chairs  that  might  be  moved  without  straining  your  muscles,  and 
which,  moreover,  were  inlinitely  more  luxurious  to  sit  upon.  In 
short,  you  could  purchase  sets  of  furniture  that  were  pleasing  in 
appearance  yet  sufficiently  strong  ;  and,  best  of  all,  you  could  buy 
them  at  an  exceedingly  moderate  price.  The  boon  was  inestimable 
to  “  parties  desiring  to  marry  ’’  who  looked  forward  to  making 
both  ends  meet  on  a  tolerable  income,  but  who  had  little  ready 
money  at  starting. 

This  system  of  economical  furniture  for  ready  money  is  still  in 
the  ascendant,  yet  we  see  the  signs  of  a  distinct  reaction.  At  the 
Vienna  Exhibition  one  had  the  opportunity  of  admiring  the  mar¬ 
vellous  artistic  advance  made  by  some  of  the  leading  London  uphol¬ 
sterers.  But  one  regarded  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  furniture 
that  were  exhibited  as  curiosities  rather  than  anything  else.  The 
material  of  course  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  most  exquisite 
woods  of  home  and  foreign  growth  were  inlaid  with  specimens  of 
those  curious  Central  American  products  which  are  christened  after 
their  manifold  tints  rather  than  by  regular  botanical  names.  But 
the  price  set  on  the  material  was  a  trifle,  compared  to  the  outlay  on 
the  workmanship  bestowed  upon  it.  It  was  not  only  that  the  mere 
mechanical  part  of  the  labour  was  executed  almost  to  perfection,  but 
the  minutest  details  of  the  forms  and  the  graceful  elaboration  of 
the  carving  gave  evidence  of  really  artistic  imagination.  The  value 
of  the  results  that  were  reached  might  be  a  question  of  taste,  but 
the  services  of  these  clever  designers  had  evidently  to  be  lavishly 
remunerated.  And  now,  again,  at  Paris  one  cannot  help  being 
struck  by  the  extraordinary  progress  that  has  been  made  in  this 
direction.  The  best-known  London  firms  have  been  striving  hard 
to  hold  their  own,  and  so  far  perhaps  they  have  succeeded.  But 
they  are  being  hard  run  by  younger  rivals  iu  the  country  and  else¬ 
where  who  are  sparing  neither  thought  nor  expense.  And  it  is 
significant  that  some  of  the  houses  that  have  made  their  reputation 
by  the  cheapness  of  their  goods  have  been  boldly  breaking  in 
upon  this  new  ground,  and  are  making  most  costly  appeals  to 
amateurs  of  “  the  aesthetic.”  We  hear  everywhere  that  the  times 
are  hard,  and  possibly  many  of  us  may  have  personal  reason  to 
know  that  they  are  so  ;  but  at  all  events  general  pecuniary  pres¬ 
sure,  Turkish  repudiation,  or  the  dulness  of  trade  has  done  little 
to  check  the  new  fashion.  If  you  make  any  pretension  to  enter¬ 
taining  in  society,  and  desire  to  have  some  outlet  for  your  taste, 
you  can  hardly  help  putting  yourself  into  the  hands  of  a  fashion¬ 
able  upholsterer  and  giving  him  something  like  carte  blanche  as 
to  the  interior  of  your  residence.  If  money  is  really  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  you,  everything  is  plain  sailing  enough ;  you 
have  only  to  give  him  a  general  n  otion  of  what  you  desire,  and 
you  may  leave  yourself  to  his  discretion  with  considerable  con¬ 
fidence.  But  then  it  is  idle  to  ask  for  exact  estimates  in  advance, 
and  you  must  be  prepared  to  show  a  superb  indifference  to  the  sum 
total  of  the  bill.  The  suites  of  oak  and  ebony,  of  walnut  or  cedar, 
must  have  surroundings  that  will  show  them  off  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage.  You  must  buy  Persian  rugs  and  Aubusson  carpets ; 
you  must  procure  the  right  specimens  of  china  to  display  on 
your  side  tables  and  buffets,  and  the  appropriate  vases  or  even 
statuary  to  figure  in  the  corners  of  your  rooms.  Cloisonne  and 
Champlcve  and  oxydized  metalwork  threaten  to  become  almost 
as  common  as  Britannia  ware.  Formerly  there  were  wealthy 
nobles  or  landowners  who  felt  bound  to  keep  up  the  reputation  of 
their  ancestral  mansions  by  liberal  investments  in  contemporary 
decoration ;  and  there  were  new-made  millionaires,  who,  being  either 
ostentatious  or  intelligent,  set  themselves  up  as  generous  patrons  of 
the  arts.  Now,  it  would  seem,  judging  at  least  by  appearances,  as 
if  everybody  must  more  or  less  follow  suit ;  and,  though  this  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  upholstery  business  may  be  admirable  in  the 
abstract,  we  fear  that  it  may  have  very  serious  consequences  in 
many  households  hanging  on  "to  the  skirts  of  the  fashion. 


MUSICAL  EDUCATION. 

TIIE  revival  of  musical  taste  in  England  during  the  last  twenty 
years  has  given  rise,  amongst  other  things,  to  much  interest  j 
in  musical  education  ;  even  amateurs  are  no  longer  content  with 
the  services  of  “  the  music-master,”  and  many  schemes  have  been 
set  on  foot  to  give  first-rate  tuition  at  a  moderate  price  to  profes¬ 
sional  and  amateur  students.  Some  of  these  schemes  were  begun 
and  carried  on  by  private  enterprise,  and  proved  successful  even 
from  a  commercial  point  of  view  ;  but  it  was  soon  felt  that  these 
private  academies  could  in  no  way,  as  it  were,  hall-mark  their 
students,  as,  even  if  they  conferred  degrees  or  certificates  of  profi¬ 
ciency,  the  world  at  large  would  take  no  notice  of  them  on  account 
of  the  irresponsibility  of  those  who  might  grant  them.  From 
this  cause  many  of  these  academies  were  used  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  by  amateurs,  except  in  the  case  of  the  classes  of  some 
of  their  better  known  professors.  Iu  this  state  of  affairs  efforts 
were  made  to  establish  some  institution  as  a  supplement  to  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  and  of  the  same  character,  since,  in  spite 
of  the  high  standing  of  that  place  of  instruction,  it  was  thought  that 
neither  its  endowments  nor  its  space  would  enable  it  to  do  all  the 


work  which  was  necessary.  Under  the  fostering  influence  of  Royal 
patronage  and  personal  activity,  considerable  endowments  were 
soon  obtained,  and  when  Mr.  Freake  generously  presented 
a  building  suitable  for  the  purpose,  the  movement  finally  took 
shape  as  the  National  Training  School  for  Music.  Many  good 
names  were  to  be  found  on  the  list  of  the  teaching  staff,  and  soon 
many  scholarships  were  presented  to  the  institution  for  competi¬ 
tion.  However,  no  connexion  was  established  between  the  new 
school  and  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  so  that  the  younger  in¬ 
stitution  had  to  make  its  own  reputation.  From  a  variety  of 
causes — many  of  them  pure  misfortunes — the  reputation  which 
was  desired  has  not  been  made,  and  the  National  Training  School 
for  Music  has  not  been  as  useful  as  its  originators  and  founders  had 
hoped  that  it  would  be.  But  that  this  want  of  success  is  not 
due  to  any  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  sound  musical  training, 
or  in  the  supply  of  students  worth  educating,  is  shown  by  the 
continued  and  growing  prosperity  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
and  by  the  number  of  English  composers,  instrumentalists,  and 
vocalists  of  high  rank  who  have  been  educated  at  this  insti¬ 
tution.  Under  these  circumstances  we  are  glad  to  hear  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  has  taken  into  consideration  the  position  of  the 
establishment  at  South  Kensington,  and,  at  a  meeting  held  recently 
under  his  presidency  at  Marlborough  House,  has  proposed  to  set  on 
foot  a  plan  for  amalgamating  the  old  and  new  institutions,  so  that 
they  may  co-operate  in  promoting  higher  education  in  the  art  of 
music,  and  form  the  basis  of  a  new  college  on  a  more  extensive 
and  permanent  footing  than  any  existing  institution.  At  this 
meeting  were  present  most  of  the  leaders  in  musical  art,  and 
many  non-professional  men  who  are  well  known  as  earnest  and 
liberal  workers  in  the  cause  of  musical  education.  The  result  of 
their  deliberations  was  the  appointment  of  an  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  under  the  presidency  of  Prince  Christian,  who  are  to 
confer  with  the  representatives  of  both  institutions,  so  as  to  get 
their  assent  to  the  amalgamation,  and  their  co-operation  in  ex¬ 
tending  the  new  foundation.  Hopes  were  expressed  that  the 
present  scholarships  would  be  continued  to  the  new  college,  and 
that  others  would  be  founded  ;  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  proposes 
in  the  autumn  to  invite  to  a  conference  the  chief  representatives 
of  the  corporations  interested  in  founding  the  new  college. 
This  scheme  certainly  seems  to  be  a  good  way  of  utilizing 
both  the  funds  of  the  National  Training  School  for  Music  and 
the  reputation  of  the  Royal  Academy.  No  doubt  there  will 
be  many  difficulties  in  the  way ;  but,  until  the  plan  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  college  is  before  the  public,  discussion  of  these  difficulties 
would  be  premature.  No  doubt  the  managers  of  both  the  insti¬ 
tutions  which  it  is  proposed  to  amalgamate  will  think  more  of 
the  advancement  of  art  than  of  personal  or  party  feelings,  and  will 
give  their  help  heartily  and  cheerfully  to  the  Executive  Committee, 
who  on  their  part  will  no  doubt  take  all  due  care  of  the  vested 
interests  of  the  paid  staff  of  both  institutions  in  arranging  any 
such  sweeping  measure  as  their  amalgamation.  As  the  object  is 
to  extend  the  new  college  to  even  greater  dimensions  than  those  of 
the  two  older  foundations,  there  will  probably  be  room  even  from 
the  first  for  the  classes  of  the  whole  of  the  combined  professorial 
staff. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  there  should  be  a  strong  enough 
staff  to  enable  the  more  elementary  classes  to  be  taken  by  other 
professors  than  the  classes  of  more  advanced  students,  and  thus 
to  prevent  that  impairing  of  the  higher  teaching  powers  which  is 
too  often  produced  by  the  wearying  duties  of  elementary  instruc¬ 
tion.  We  may  also  hope  that  the  policy  of  performing  orchestral 
and  other  works  by  students  at  periodical  concerts,  now  pursued  to 
some  extent  at  the  Royal  Academy,  may  be  extended  at  the  new 
College.  The  study  necessary  before  a  man  can  even  attempt  to 
compose  a  work  for  the  orchestra  is  so  great  that  at  all  events 
the  reward  of  a  hearing  should  be  bestowed  as  of  right  on  any 
one  who  has  succeeded  in  this  most  difficult  task.  At  the 
present  day  his  money  gain  can  be  but  very  small.  Whilst 
the  composer  of  a  successful  popular  song  is  sure  of  large 
gains,  and  has  the  chance  of  realizing  a  small  fortune 
by  one  work  a'one,  the  composer  of  a  symphony  is  quite  certain  to 
receive  but  little  more  than  the  price  of  the  band  parts  of  his 
work.  The  composer  of  an  oratorio  or  cantata  may  receive  some 
remuneration,  and  operas  have  brought  comparative  wealth  to 
their  composers.  But,  broadly  speaking,  except  in  the  case  of 
opera  composers,  no  man  can  hope  to  live  by  composing  high-class 
music.  If  he  is  an  executant  musician  or  a  conductor  as  well  as  a 
composer,  as  is  generally  the  case,  his  works  help  him  indirectly 
by  increasing  his  reputation,  and  thus  another  reason  is  found  for 
giving  a  hearing  to  all  promising  works  of  young  composers.  It 
may  perhaps  be  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  growing  taste 
for  music  of  a  high  class  may  lead  to  the  establishment  ol  more 
orchestras,  so  that  a  fair  market  may  be  opened  for  the  higher 
efforts  of  our  composers.  Already  we  find  that  an  attempt  has 
been  made,  not  without  success,  to  perform  orchestral  works 
at  a  series  of  public  concerts  in  London,  besides  the 
performances  already  given  by  the  various  Societies  and  the 
orchestra  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  Such  enterprises  cannot  have 
very  great  success  at  first  starting,  but  we  have  no  doubt  that,  if 
their  promoters  persevere,  reward  awaits  them.  If  an  audience  can 
be  found  for  the  Crystal  Palace  concerts,  which  take  place  in  the 
daytime,  and  attendance  on  which  practically  requires  the  sacrifice 
of  ’ the  whole  working  day,  an  audience  could  surely  be  found  for 
well-conducted  orchestral  concerts  in  the  evening  in  London.  As 
it  is,  the  orchestras  of  the  two  leading  Societies  which  give  such 
concerts  are  largely  made  up  of  members  of  the  opera  bands,  and 
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the  present  deplorable  practice  of  giving;  six  performances  a  week 
at  both  opera-houses  has  crippled  to  a  great  extent  all  attempts  at 
orchestral  music  for  the  last  two  years  or  more.  But  increase  in 
the  number  of  orchestras  would  surely,  though  perhaps  slowly, 
increase  the  number  of  instrumentalists.  With  improved  and  ex¬ 
tended  means  of  musical  education,  we  might  hope  to  supply 
them  from  amongst  our  own  countrymen,  as  well  as  to  give 
a  stimulus  to  musical  composition  in  England — that  unmusical 
country  which  has  produced  Arne,  Purcell,  and  in  later  days 
Messrs.  Sterndale  Bennett,  Macfarren,  and  Sullivan,  which  fostered 
the  genius  of  Handel  and  Mendelssohn,  which  lias  adopted  Sir 
Michael  Costa,  and  for  which  Weber  composed  his  last  and  one 
of  his  finest  works. 

But,  if  music  in  its  broadest  sense  is  to  flourish  again  among  us 
as  an  art  of  home  growth,  we  must  look  at  new  works  in  a  broad  and 
liberal  spirit.  For  years  past  we  have  been  spoilt.  Our  great 
wealth  has  enabled  us  to  choose  artists  from  the  whole  world  to 
perform  for  us,  and  we  have  indignantly  rejected  all  but  the 
masterpieces  of  the  greatest  composers  in  different  styles  and  kinds 
of  music.  But  we  should  now  educate  ourselves  so*  that  we  can 
appreciate  good  performances  given  by  artists  not  of  the  highest 
rank,  and  teach  ourselves  to  enjoy  good  works  which  are  not 
absolute  masterpieces. 

The  advance  of  musical  education  will  probably  help  on  the 
changes  outside  the  musical  schools  of  which  we  have  spoken,  if 
proper  facilities  be  given  for  amateurs  to  attend  the  classes  of  new 
colleges  and  schools,  as  by  this  means  the  general  paying  public, 
for  which  all  managers  of  concerts  and  operas  have  to  cater,  will 
be  more  and  more  leavened  by  a  sound  musicianlike  spirit.  We 
shall  look  with  much  interest  for  the  holding  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales’3  conference,  and  shall  be  heartily  glad  to  hear  of  any  plan 
which,  without  doing  harm  to  an  old  and  valuable  institution, 
will  prevent  the  large  endowments  of  the  National  Training  School 
for  Music  from  being  wasted,  or,  at  all  events,  lying  idle  for  many 
years  to  come. 


THE  MONET  MAKKET. 

ALTHOUGH  the  severe  depression  in  trade  which  has  now  lasted 
five  years  still  continues,  and  enterprise  is  in  consequence 
stagnant,  the  published  Bank  rate  has  stood  at  5  per  cent,  since 
the  twelfth  of  last  month,  while  as  much  as  7  per  cent,  has  been 
charged  upon  loans  to  brokers ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  the  rate  may  have  to  be  raised  still  higher.  In  ordinary  years 
the  drain  of  gold  to  satisfy  the  currency  requirements  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  during  the  months  of  September  and  October  diminishes 
the  Bank  stock  of  bullion  from  one-fifth  to  one-third.  Should  an 
equal  drain  set  in  during  the  next  few  weeks  it  i3  certain  that  the 
rate  of  discount  will  have  to  be  raised.  The  5  per  cent,  rate  has 
sufficed  to  stop  the  foreign  outflow,  and  has  also  attracted  some  specie 
to  the  Bank  ;  but  that  will  not  be  enough  if  the  provincial  require¬ 
ments  should  be  large  this  autumn.  What  is  the  explanation  of  this 
singular  conjunction  of  a  dear  money  marketand  a  languid  demand 
for  discount  accommodation  ?  Usually  it  is  an  eager  trade  demand 
that  causes  the  rate  of  discount  to  go  up;  but  at  present  such 
demand  does  not  exist.  The  first  answer  to  be  given  is  that  the 
Bank  of  England  neglected  at  the  proper  time°to  maintain  an 
adequate  reserve,  and  is  now  endeavouring  to  repair  its  mis¬ 
take  by  measures  savouring  of  panic.  In  common  with  several 
of  our  contemporaries,  we  pointed  out  months  ago  the  danger  of  the 
policy  which  the  Bank  was  pursuing ;  yet,  in  spite  of  aU°warning, 
the  reserve  was  allowed  to  sink  below  nine  millions  sterling  for 
weeks  together,  and  at  one  moment  was  almost  as  low  as'eiMit 
and  a-half  millions.  It  was  then  absolutely  necessary  to  act  ener¬ 
getically  ;  yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Bank  was  sufliciently 
alive  to  the  responsibility  resting  upon  it.  Beyond  and  above  the 
negligence  of  the  Bank  Directors,  several  causes  have  been  in 
operation  tending  to  produce  a  stringent  money  market.  Of  these 
by  far  the  most  important  are  the  largely  increased  area  of  the 
gold-using  countries,  the  new  demands  arising  out  of  the  prepara¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments, 
and  the  decreasing  supply  of  gold  from  the  Australian  mines. 

Since  the  close  of  the  Franco-German  war,  Germany  has 
adopted  the  single  gold  standard.  During  1872  and  1873  it  will 
be  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers  that  the  withdrawals  of  gold 
on  German  account  from  this  market  caused  severe  perturbations 
and  serious  inconvenience.  All  that  has  no  doubt  ceased,  for  the 
process  of  recoinage  may  be  said  to  be  completed,  but  Germany 
has  now  to  guard  and  to  keep  up  the  stock  of  gold  which  she 
obtained  at  so  much  cost.  It  was  estimated  a  few  years  ago  that  J 
the  expense  of  making  good  the  wear  and  tear  of  our  own  gold 
currency  amounted  to  little  less  than  five  millions  sterling0 per 
annum;  and,  as  the  cheque  system  and  other  modes  of  econo¬ 
mizing  money  are  not  so  highly  developed  upon  the  Continent  as 
with  ourselves,  so  that  coin  is  more  generally  employed  in  the 
actual  transactions  of  business,  it  is  probable  that  the  wear  and 
tear  in  Germany  is  not  less  than  in  England.  Further,  it  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  since  the  depreciation  of  silver  has  become  pro¬ 
nounced,  the  Latin  Union  is  practically  gold-using.  Formerly  the 
countries  composing  the  Union— France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  Greece— maintained  the  double  standard ;  but  since  then 
they  have  limited,  by  a  convention  renewed  every  January,  the 
coinage  of  silver  permitted  to  each  member  of  the  Union.'  The 
practical  result  is  to  make  France,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland 


in  a  large  measure  gold-using  countries.  The  wear  and  tear  with 
them  cannot  be  less  than  it  is  with  ourselves  ;  and  probably  in  all 
other  countries  where  gold  is  current  the  loss  by  use  is  not  less 
than  in  England.  If  so,  the  cost  of  making  good  the  wear  and  tear 
of  the  gold  currencies  of  the  world  must  amount  to  almost  twenty 
millions  sterling  annually.  That  is  to  say,  it  requires  that  sum 
every  year  of  new  gold  merely  to  keep  up  the  existing  volume 
of  those  currencies.  But  each  year  the  population  of  the  more 
advanced  countries,  which  are  also  the  gold-using  ones,  is  rapidly 
growing ;  and,  notwithstanding  temporary  checks,  trade  is 
extending  in  all  directions,  and  the  magnitude  of  trans¬ 
actions  also  is  increasing.  Consequently  more  money  is  needed  by 
those  countries.  To  some  extent  the  need  is  supplied  by  new 
economies  of  the  circulating  medium,  or  by  extensions  of  the  old. 
But  these  do  not  entirely  suffice,  and  an  enlargement  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  has  to  be  made.  Thus  the  past  few  years  have  witnessed  a  very 
considerable  augmentation  in  the  demand  for  gold,  in  the  shape, 
first,  of  an  extensive  substitution  of  gold  for  silver  in  Germany ; 
secondly,  of  the  necessity  for  keeping  up  the  existing  stock  ;  and, 
thirdly,  of  the  new  needs  of  growing  populations  and  expanding 
trade. 

Within  the  past  two  years  a  fresh  and  a  much  greater  demand 
has  arisen  in  another  quarter.  On  New  Year’s  Day  next  the 
Lnited  States  Resumption  Act  will  come  into  operation,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  actively  preparing  for  the  obligations 
he  will  then  have  to  meet.  It  appears  from  a  Treasury  statement 
that  on  the  last  day  of  July  the  total  stock  of  gold  amounted  to 
26j  millions  sterling,  and  since  then  the  process  of  accumulation 
has  gone  on  at  an  accelerated  pace.  It  would  seem  from  this 
statement  that,  as  yet  at  least,  the  Bland  Silver  Bill  has  had  little 
real  effect,  and  that  Mr.  Sherman  is  depending  upon  gold  principally. 
Indeed  this  is  the  governing  fact  of  the  present  monetary  situation. 
The  United  States  up  to  two  years  ago  exported  on  an  average 
about  six  millions  sterling  of  gold  to  this  country.  During  the 
past  two  years  they  sent  us  on  balance  less  than  a  million  annually ; 
and  within  the  present  year  they  have  taken  from  us  as  much  as 
they  have  given  us.  One  great  source  of  our  gold  supply  is  thus 
completely  stopped  for  the  moment.  Nor  is  this  all.  As  the 
period  of  resumption  draws  nearer,  it  is  possible  that  the  United 
States  may  even  take  considerable  sums  from  us.  They  are  in  a 
position  to  do  so  because  of  our  vast  imports  of  food  thence,  and 
also  because  of  our  large  investments  in  American  stocks.  Those 
who  remember  the  influence  exerted  upon  our  money  market  by 
the  German  gold  coinage  will  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  the 
American  preparations  for  resumption  should  affect  us  profoundly. 
There  is  this  difference,  indeed,  that  America  is  one  of  the  great 
j  gold-producing  countries  of  the  world,  while  Germany  had  to 
come  to  this  market  for  its  whole  supply.  Still  the  stoppage  of  the 
American  supply  could  not  fail  to  have  a  great  effect.  In  addition 
to  the  United  States,  Holland  also  is  accumulating  gold  in  prepara- 
I  tion  for  the  substitution  of  that  metal  for  silver  in  its  currency. 
Did  Holland  stand  alone  her  influence  would  not  be  very  great ; 
but  when  it  is  combined  with  that  of  the  United  States  it  makes 
itself  felt.  Thus  we  find  both  permanent  and  temporary  causes  of 
great  magnitude  increasing  enormously  the  demand  for  gold. 

To  prevent  injurious  effects  being  produced  by  this  demand 
upon  the  money  markets  of  the  world,  there  ought  to  be  a 
proportionate  increase  in  the  supply  of  gold.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  an  actual  falling  oft'.  There  are  three  principal  sources 
of  supply— Australia,  the  United  States,  and  the  Ural  Moun¬ 
tains.  The  production  of  the  last  is  estimated  as  remaining 
constant  at  about  four  millions  sterling  per  annum ;  that  of  the 
United  States  is  less  easily  determined,  owing  to  the  presence,  in 
large  quantities,  of  gold  in  the  silver  of  Nevada,  but  it  has  not 
very  considerably  increased  or  decreased  of  late  years.  The  yield 
may  be  roughly  set  down  at  about  seven  millions.  The  production 
of  Australia  has  certainly  fallen  off.  The  average  for  the 
five  years  1862-66  was  1 0,000,000k  ;  for  1867-71,  8,87 1,000/.; 
and  for  1872-76  only  7,475,000k  This  shows  a  decrease 
between  the  earlier  and  the  later  five  years  of  over  two  and  a 
half  millions.  And  no  new  mines  of  importance  have  mean¬ 
while  been  discovered.  As  matters  stand  now,  in  fact,  the  yield 
of  the  three  principal  gold-producing  countries  is  barely  sufficient  to 
replace  the  wear  and  tear  of  existing  currencies,  leaving  only  the 
minor  sources  of  supply  to  satisfy  new  demands.  It  is  possible 
that  the  Midianite  mines  may  prove  productive ;  it  is  probable 
that  increasing  scarcity  will  suggest  and  compel  economies  which 
will  dispense  with  much  of  the  metal  now  in  circulation.  If  these 
things  do  not  happen,  a  fall  of  prices,  perhaps  a  severe  fall,  is  in¬ 
evitable.  With  growing  populations  and  expanding  trade  more 
money  will  constantly  be  needed ;  and  if  more  money  is  not 
forthcoming,  there  will  be  but  one  means  of  making  the  old 
stock  perform  the  augmented  business — prices  must  be  reduced. 
But  a  considerable  fall  of  prices  would  check  prosperity.  Assuming 
that  the  production  of  gold  is  not  increased,  and  that  economies 
of  the  currency  are  not  practised  soon  enough  and  widely  enough, 
a  fall  of  prices  can  be  avoided  only  by  a  more  general 
use  of  silver  in  the  countries  of  the  double  standard,  and  by 
the  retention  of  silver  wherever  it  is  now  legal  tender.  As 
regards  the  prospects  of  the  money  market,  it  is  evident  from 
tvhat  we  have  said  that  a  low  Bank  rate  is  not  soon  to  be  ex¬ 
pected.  Until  New  Year's  Day,  at  all  events,  the  requirements  of 
the  United  States  will  continue,  and  consequently  a  reduction  of 
the  rate  would  be  a  dangerous  policy.  Even  after  January  the  need 
of  keeping  up  the  stock  of  bullion  will  prevent  the  United  States 
from  exporting  more  than  half  of  what  they  exported  formerly. 
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unless  the  Bland  Act  has  a  greater  effect  than  it  now  seems  to 
have.  And,  should  the  long  looked  for  revival  of  business  occur 
in  the  meantime,  a  new  cause  tending  to  raise  the  price  of  money 
will  have  come  into  operation. 

These  are  the  great  and  leading  causes  of  the  anomalous  con¬ 
dition  of  the  money  market  at  the  present  moment.  There  are 
several  minor  ones  which  aggravate  the  situation,  growing  out  of 
the  defects  of  our  banking  system.  During  the  long  depression 
through  which  we  have  been  passing  the  banks  seem  to  have  lent 
upon  stocks  much  more  freely  than  was  at  all  prudent.  They  thus 
locked  up  their  cash  in  a  form  not  easily  to  be  realized  without 
loss ;  and,  in  consequence,  they  now  find  themselves  without  suffi¬ 
cient  available  reserves.  The  success  of  the  Berlin  Congress  appears 
also  to  have  induced  a  spirit  of  wild  speculation  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  which  has  given  rise  to  an  artificial  demand  for  money. 
But  these  and  similar  causes  would  have  produced  comparatively 
little  effect  but  for  the  scarcity  of  gold  of  which  we  have  spoken. 


REVIEWS. 


MOBLEY’S  DIDEROT.* 

MR,  MOBLEY,  after  having  published  his  very  interesting 
and  valuable  studies  of  the  lives  and  careers  of  Voltaire  and 
Rousseau,  has  now  given  us  the  result  of  fresh  labours  in  the  same 
historical  field,  and  has  written  two  volumes  on  Diderot  and  the 
Encyclopaedists.  No  art  of  writing  and  no  amount  of  inquiry  or 
reflection  could  make  his  present  subject  as  popular  as  the  subjects 
of  his  former  works.  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  led  lives  of  which  much 
is  known,  and  which  were  full  of  episodes  that  may  almost  be 
termed  romantic,  and  their  writings  are  still  read  and  are  among 
the  classics  of  French  literature.  Of  Diderot’s  life  there  is  little 
known  and  there  was  little  to  know,  and  no  one  except  the  student 
of  the  period  of  history  when  Diderot  lived  thinks  of  reading 
a  line  of  his  waitings.  Mr.  Morley  fully  recognizes  this. 
He  is  always  free  from  exaggeration.  He  does  not  attempt 
to  make  a  hero  of  a  man  who  was  not  a  hero,  or  to 
praise  compositions  which  have  for  the  most  part  left  him 
very  weary  with  their  perusal.  The  few  leading  facts  in  Diderot's 
life — hi3  birth  at  Langres  in  1713,  where  his  father  was  a 
cutler,  his  education  by  the  Jesuits,  his  first  struggles  with 
griping  poverty  in  the  humblest  literary  life  of  Paris,  his  romantic 
marriage  to  a  sempstress  whom  he  adored,  and  whom  he  allowed 
to  be  speedily  superseded  in  his  affections  by  others,  his  great 
struggle  for  twenty  years  to  get  the  Encyclopcedia  written  and 
printed,  his  visit  to  the  Empress  Catharine,  and  his  tranquil  death 
at  the  age  of  71  in  1784— may  be  all  told  in  a  few  lines.  In  his 
character  there  were  some  elements  to  arrest,  but  not  to  detain,  the 
attention  of  the  reader.  He  was  a  remarkably  generous  man,  not 
only  in  giving  money  when  he  had  scarcely  any  to  give,  but  in  the 
literary  help  he  bestowed  on  others,  in  the  lofty  toleration  he 
showed  to  his  opponents,  and  in  the  warmth,  or  it  may  be  said  the 
exuberance,  of  his  friendships.  He  wrote  continuously  and  much, 
and  he  wrote  on  all  kinds  of  subjects.  As  the  fancy  seized  him 
he  poured  forth  indecent  tales,  philosophical  dissertations  on  the 
Shaftesbury  platform,  plays  that  could  not  be  acted,  criti¬ 
cisms  on  pictures  which  were  really  good  though  fragmentary, 
and  poor  imitations  of  Sterne  and  Richardson.  Once,  and 
once  onlv,  he  wrote  something  that  even  at  this  distance 
of  time  deserves  to  be  read.  This  was  the  strange,  cynical, 
shrewd  portraiture  of  the  extremity  of  human  baseness  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  Rameau's  Nephew,  and  of  this  Mr.  Morley 
has  given  us  an  English  translation  in  an  appendix.  His  fame 
while  he  lived  was  not  that  of  a  writer,  but  of  a  talker.  lie  was 
gifted  with  very  considerable  powers  of  conversation.  Whatever 
might  be  the  subject  he  had  always  plenty  to  say  ;  his  stream  of 
words  and  his  fertility  of  thought  were  inexhaustible,  and  he  had 
that  abundant  fund  of  paradoxes  without  which  few  great  talkers 
can  get  on  long.  And  he  could  talk  with  every  one,  with  children 
and  aged  peasants  and  his  wife’s  humble  friends,  as  well  as  with 
fine  ladies  and  rival  philosophers  and  his  beloved  Mile.  Voland. 
But  even  as  a  talker  he  was  not  wholly  a  success.  He  talked,  as  so 
many  great  talkers  talk,  somewhat  like  a  book.  “He  pleases  me 
greatly,”  said  Mile,  de  Lespinasse,  “  but  his  manner  does  not  touch 
my  soul.”  The  Empress  Catharine  was  quite  willing  that  he  should 
talk  to  her  as  much  as  he  liked.  He  was  a  recognized  French  wit 
and  philosopher,  and  she  had  paid  him  to  come  to  St.  Petersburg 
and  show  what  he  was  like.  Having  paid  her  shilling,  she  very 
sensibly  determined  to  have  her  shilling's  worth.  But  she  candidly 
explained  to  her  intimates  that  most  of  what  the  illustrious 
foreigner  said  to  her  seemed  to  enlighten  her  in  a  very  limited 
decree. 

Mr.  Morley’s  new  volumes  are  therefore  like  Vanity  Fair,  which 
its  author  described  as  a  novel  without  a  hero.  They  are  a  bio¬ 
graphy  without  a  subject  that  needed  a  biography.  But,  just  as 
Vanity  Fair  interests  us  as  a  picture  of  one  section  of  English 
society  at  a  particular  epoch — although  Osborne  and  Dobbin  were 
poor  creatures — so  Mr.  Morley’s  volumes  interest  us.  They  give  a 
picture  of  one  section  of  French  society  at  a  particular  epoch, 
although  Diderot  himself  was  far  from  being  a  -great  writer  or  a 
great  man.  During  the  half-century  that  preceded  the  Revolution 

*  Diderot  and  the  Encyclopedists.  By  John  Morley.  London  :  Chapman 
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there  was  a  very  peculiar  portion  of  French  society  which  wrote 
or  gloried  in  the  Encyclopaedia,  and  the  spirit  and  aims  of  which 
were  faithfully  reflected  in  those  bulky  volumes.  Through  the 
Encyclopaedia  and  through  their  other  writings  they  exercised  a 
great  and  abiding  influence  in  France  and  Europe.  The  inquiry 
what  manner  of  men  they  were,  what  they  said  and  what  they 
meant,  what  were  the  circumstances  that  directed  the  current  of 
their  thoughts,  is  a  subject  sufficiently  important  to  deserve  so 
able  an  historian  as  Mr.  Morley.  He  answers  the  question  by  a 
patient  examination  of  the  contents  of  the  Encyclopaedia,  by  elaborate 
but  lively  disquisitions  on  the  state  at  that  time  of  French  society 
and  literature,  by  an  analysis  of  works  by  other  minor  writers,  such  as 
Ilolbach,  Ilelvetius,  and  Raynal,  and,  above  all,  by  a  detailed 
description  of  the  life  of  Diderot.  The  biography  of  the  chief 
founder  and  conductor  of  the  Encyclopaedia  is  not,  in  Mr. 
Morley’s  hands,  a  mere  peg  on  which  to  hang  a  dissertation,  but 
is  set  before  us  as  an  example  of  what  Encyclopaedists  were. 
Treated  in  this  way,  the  life  of  Diderot  has  a  value  which  it 
could  not  have  otherwise.  No  general  description  of  the  En¬ 
cyclopaedists  could  tell  us  half  as  much  about  what  they  were 
really  like  as  we  gather  from  a  minute  study  of  what  the  most 
eminent  of  those  Encyclopaedists  who  were  nothing  much  besides 
did,  suffered,  and  thought.  Voltaire  gloried  in  the  Encyclo¬ 
paedia,  and  Turgot  wrote  in  it;  but  such  men  as  Voltaire  and 
Turgot  had  a  place  in  history  quite  apart  from  and  above  the 
Encyclopaedist  range.  Diderot  was  altogether  within  that  range ; 
up  to  its  highest  level,  but  nothing,  or  very  little,  more.  The 
great  contest  which  the  Encyclopaedists  waged,  with  varying 
success,  against  the  Church  and  the  authorities,  is  amply  reflected 
in  Diderot’s  frequent  conflicts  with  the  police,  in  the  priuting  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  in  defiance  of  prohibitions,  and  in  the  weari¬ 
ness  which  came  over  all  the  other  partners  in  the  undertaking 
when  Diderot  was  left  to  stand  alone,  and  firmly  stood 
alone,  and  carried  his  work,  after  a  fashion,  to  the  end. 
Then  the  subterfuges  by  which  topics  that  were  thought 
too  dangerous  were  evaded  in  the  Encyclopaedia  were  reflected 
in  the  audacious  falsehoods  with  which  Diderot,  when  inter¬ 
rogated  bv  officials,  denied  the  authorship  of  his  works.  The 
ardour  of  the  Encyclopaedists  in  what  they  thought  a  truly  great 
cause,  their  passionate  desire  to  help  in  their  own  way  suffering 
humanity,  their  longing  to  see  common  sense  applied  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of"  affairs,  are  all  embodied  in  Diderot’s  magnanimous 
endurance  of  poverty,  his  intense  and  unwearied  application  to  his 
task,  his  continual  and  shrewd  investigations  of  what  the  mass  of 
the  people  were  feeling  and  enduring.  In  no  intellectual  quality 
were  the  Encyclopaedists  more  eminent  than  in  versatility.  Every¬ 
thing  to  them  was  new  and  interesting,  provided  it  had  nothing 
to  do  with  religion  or  Court  politics.  They  were  like  children 
taken  for  the  first  time  to  the  sea,  who  pick  up  shells  of  every 
kind  and  collect  strips  of  every  sort  of  seaweed.  Of  the  versatile 
Diderot  was  the  most  versatile.  Music,  acting,  the  probable 
thoughts  of  the  blind,  the  best  interpretation  of  the  thoughts  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  chemical  and  mechanical  processes,  the  sexual 
relations  of  savages,  the  merits  and  demerits  of  painters,  the  ethical 
system  of  Spinoza,  and  a  thousand  other  topics  all  interested  him 
and  excited  in  him  the  wish  to  know  enough  of  them  to  think,  or 
at  least  to  write  or  talk,  about  them.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  writ  small,  and  the  Encyclopaedia  was  Diderot  writ  large. 

The  real  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  Encyclopaedia  have  been 
for  the  first  time  set  before  English  readers  by  Mr.  Morley.  Mr. 
Carlyle  has  given  a  comic  summary  of  them,  and  subsequent  writers 
have  contentedly  followed  Mr.  Carlyle.  The  “dry  logic-chop¬ 
ping  ”  of  the  Encyclopaedists  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  and  even 
lady  novelists  introduce  into  their  spirited  works  what  they  think 
a  neat  expression  of  the  contempt  they  naturally  feel  for  creatures 
to  whom  they  know  themselves  to  be  immeasurably  superior.  Mr. 
Cartyle  merely  asked  himself  the  simple  question  whether  the 
philosophy  which  he  found  in  the  Encyclopaedists  could  content 
his  ardent  soul,  and  he  quickly  discovered  that  it  was  not  at  all 
calculated  to  answer  that  high  purpose.  Probably  every  other 
philosophy,  except  Mr.  Carlyle’s  own,  would  have  experienced  a 
similar  rejection ;  but  at  any  rate  it  is  obvious  that  the  philo¬ 
sophy  of  the  Encyclopaedists  had  no  chance  whatever.  For  no 
kind  of  person  has  their  philosophy  any  present  value.  It  was 
shallow,  and  it  was  second-hand ;  and  Mr.  Morley,  who  never 
praises  what  he  cannot  praise  honestly,  has  little  more  to  say  for  it 
than  that  occasionally  it  was  nearly  on  the  right  track.  But  we 
mav  dismiss  the  philosophy  of  the  Encyclopaedia,  and  find  that 
very  little  of  the  Encyclopaedia  has  gone  with  it.  There  remains,  in 
the  first  place,  the  open  attack  on  the  Church  as  it  then  existed  in 
France  and  the  covert  attack  on  religion.  All  this  part,  too,  is  dead 
for  us.  It  is  dead,  because  in  their  attack  on  the  Church  the 
Encyclopaedists  triumphed  so  completely  that  we  can  afford,  or 
think  we  can  afford,  to  forget  that  the  attack  was  ever  made.  The 
Church  that  broke  men  on  the  wheel  or  burnt  them  alive,  the 
Church  that  forbade  every  expression  of  heretical  opinion,  the 
Church  that  baptized  by  force  and  treated  actors  as  miscreants,  is 
fone  out  of  the  experience  of  modern  Europe.  With,  the  sling  of 
vivacious  writing  and  the  stones  of  argument  and  invective  the 
Encyclopaedists  and  those  who  shared  or  imbibed  their  thought? 
slew  the  giant,  cut  of!  its  head,  and  made  an  end  of  it.  Ihe  wider 
question  of  the  reality  or  possibility  of  religion,  natural  or  revealed, 
has  assumed  within  the  last  century  an  aspect  so  totally  new  that 
the  crude  vagaries  of  the  Encyclopaedists  on  the  subject  are  like 
the  oil  Histories  of  England  that  told  of  the  adventures  of  Brutus 
and  Lud.  We  may  therefore  put  aside  the  religious  as  well  as  the 
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philosophical  part  of  the  Encyclopaedia ;  hut  still  much  remains, 
and  it  is  the  penetrating  investigation  and  the  lucid  description  of 
that  which  thus  remains  which  constitutes  the  chief  value  of 
Mr.  Morley’s  volumes,  although  almost  everything  that  is  done  in 
them  is  well  done.  The  Encyclopaedists  are  very  much  misjudged 
if  it  is  supposed  that  theirs  was  pre-eminently  a  destructive  school. 
They  suffered  and  strove  not  only  to  do  away  with  what  was  old, 
and,  as  they  thought,  false,  hut  to  establish  what  was  new  and, 
as  they  thought,  true.  The  leading  thought  that  filled  what  we 
may  term  their  souls,  although  they  would  have  considered  the 
expression  inaccurate,  was  the  value  and  importance  to  man  of  his 
terrestrial  existence.  If  men  were  but  better  trained,  better 
governed,  and  above  all  better  employed,  they  would  be  so  very 
much  happier.  To  train  men  for  practical  life,  to  govern  them  so 
as  to  afford  scope  for  practical  life,  to  employ  them  in  the  arts  and 
occupations  of  practical  life,  seemed  to  the  Encyclopaedists  the  true 
objects  of  the  patriotic  philosopher.  The  Encyclopaedia  may, 
without  much  exaggeration,  be  said  to  be  the  Georgies  of  France 
— at  once  a  glorification  and  a  compendium  of  the  processes  of  in¬ 
dustry.  Its  copious  and  accurate  plates  gave  a  representation  of 
the  most  minute  details  of  mechanical  occupations  and  con¬ 
trivances.  It  treated,  often  inaccurately,  but  still  with  an 
approach  to  accuracy  previously  unrivalled,  of  the  composition 
of  the  various  substances  which  ingenuity  has  created  for  the 
use  or  pleasure  of  man ;  and  Voltaire  tells  a  story  of  a  Court 
favourite  who  found  •  her  horror  of  the  naughty  work  fade 
away  in  her  delight  at  discovering  that  it  informed  her  of 
what  materials  rouge  was  made.  It  handled  subject  after 
subject  of  social  economy  in  order  to  show  how  men  could  be 
made  better  off,  and  therefore,  as  it  preached,  better  altogether. 
It  gave  a  summary  of  the  last  new  English  work  on  agriculture,  it 
examined  the  pernicious  influence  of  ill-devised  taxes,  it  discussed 
the  use  of  endowments,  it  proved  the  consequences  of  creating 
privileged  classes.  To  France  all  this  was  quite  new;  far  newer 
than  it  would  have  been  if  offered  to  England.  The  English  people 
of  the  eighteenth  century  were,  in  fact,  Encyclopaedists,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  without  knowing  it.  But  the  glorification  of 
industry  and  the  application  of  common  sense  to  government  were 
notions  unknown  or  scarcely  known  to  the  France  of  Louis  XV. 

Even  in  this  way,  however,  the  Encyclopaedia  has  only  an  his¬ 
torical  interest.  As  Mr.  Morley  says,  he  has  read  the  book,  or  a 
large  part  of  it,  in  the  way  of  business,  because,  if  he  was  to 
write  about  it,  he  had  no  choice  but  to  look  through  it.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  descriptions  of  industries  before  steam  was  introduced 
must  now  be  quite  out  of  date,  and  that  disquisitions  on  French  taxes 
that  are  no  longer  levied,  and  on  French  privileges  that  no  longer 
exist,  cannot  interest  the  modern  reader.  Mr.  Morley  candidly 
confesses  that  he  does  not  think  any  one  else  will  ever  look 
at  the  Encyclopaedia,  and  that  he  himself  will  on  no  account  ever 
open  a  page  of  it  again.  Certainly  no  reader  of  Mr.  Morley’s  book 
is  likely  to  trouble  himself  with  reading  the  Encyclopaedia.  Mr. 
Morley  has  given  us  all  the  cream  that  was  to  be  got  out  of  it,  and 
we  need  not  waste  time  over  skim-milk.  We  may  add  that  not 
only  of  the  book,  but  of  the  men  who  wrote  it,  or  moved  in  the 
circle  from  out  of  which  it  sprang,  we  do  not  care  to  hear  much 
more.  Mr.  Morley  has  done  justice  to  them  ;  and  it  is  satisfactory 
to  have  justice  done  to  every  one,  even  to  dead  Frenchmen  who 
have  been  called  “  logic-choppers.”  The  life  of  Diderot,  not  as 
Diderot,  but  as  a  sample  of  a  set,  was  also  worth  writing  in  the 
way  in  which  Mr.  Morley  has  written  it.  But,  if  Mr.  Morley  has 
a  fault  in  these  volumes,  it  is  that  he  is  a  little  too  long.  The 
prolix  analyses  of  the  writings  of  such  very  small  writers  as  Hol- 
bach,  Helvetius,  and  Raynal  come  in  with  something  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  padding,  and  suggest  that  they  have  been  introduced,  not 
because  they  form  a  natural  part  of  the  subject,  but  because,  having 
been  written  for  other  purposes,  they  seemed  to  the  author  too  valu¬ 
able  not  to  be  got  in  somehow  as  a  portion  of  a  permanent  work. 
Occasionally,  too,  but  very  seldom,  Mr.  Morley  does  not  seem 
quite  fair.  He  concludes  his  sketch  of  Raynal  by  mourning  over 
Raynal’s  later  years,  and  the  sad  departure  from  the  standard  of 
the  nobler  spirits  of  the  Encyclopedist  band  which  he  exhibited 
in  the  last  public  act  of  his  career.  All  that  Raynal  did  to  indi¬ 
cate  his  grovelling  inferiority  and  to  offend  Mr.  Morley  was  that 
he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  National  Assembly  in  1791  in  which 
he  boldly  pointed  out  that  the  Revolutionists  were  departing  from 
their  best  principles  when  they  persecuted  priests,  and  were  failing 
in  their  mission  when  they  could  not  give  France  an  orderly 
government.  Five  years  afterwards  he  died  in  abject  poverty ; 
and  Mr.  Morley  closes  his  memoir  by  expressing  a  hope  that  “  the 
misery  of  his  end  was  assuaged  by  the  recollection  that  he  had' 
once  pleaded  for  nobler  causes.”  It  must  have  been  a  curious  kind 
of  poverty  if  its  bitterness  could  be  assuaged  by  the  thought 
that  he  who  endured  it  had,  in  his  better  days,  pleaded  for 
opinions  more  noble  than  that  men  should  not  be  persecuted  for 
their  religious  opinions,  and  that  a  Government  which  pretended 
to  be  a  Government  should  maintain  a  decent  amount  of  order 
and  security.  In  this  instance  Mr.  Morley  seems  walking  on 
stilts,  and  there  appears  to  be  nothing  to  explain  why  he  takes  the 
fancy  to  use  them.  Ordinarily  he  is  calm,  just,  and  impartial; 
and  although,  as  usual,  he  freely  expresses  his  own  very  decided 
views  on  religion  and  philosophy,  he  does  so  in  a  manner  void  of 
offence,  and  has  the  tact  not  to  spoil  the  great  pleasure  he  gives 
to  his  readers  by  irritating  them  or  wounding  their  feelings. 


HAUG’S  ESSAYS  ON  THE  PAKSIS.* 

rpiIIS  work  is  a  republication  of  a  series  of  Essays  printed  in 
-1-  India  on  the  Sacred  Language,  Writings,  and  Religion  of  the 
Parsis.  The  author,  Dr.  Ilaug,  went  out  to  India  in  1859  to  act 
as  superintendent  of  Sanskrit  studies  in  the  Poona  College.  There 
he  sought  and  acquired  the  society  of  natives.  With  them  he 
seems  to  have  shown  none  of  that  consciousness  of  superiority 
which  so  frequently  distinguishes  the  European  ;  but,  seeking 
information  as  a  docile  learner,  he  won  the  respect  and  sympathy 
of  his  Parsi  acquaintances.  They  freely  imparted  to  him  the 
information  he  was  seeking,  and  assisted  him  in  his  search  for 
MSS.  In  1 862  the  first  edition  of  these  essays  was  published.  In 
1866  he  returned  to  Germany,  where  he  continued  his  studies, 
intending  to  expand  his  previous  writings  into  a  comprehensive 
work  on  the  Zoroastrian  religion.  But  an  untimely  death  frus¬ 
trated  his  design,  and  his  Essays  have  now  been  republished,  with 
a  few  necessary  additions  by  his  friend  and  fellow-labourer  Dr. 
West. 

|  The  religion  of  Zoroaster,  with  its  two  principles  of  Good  and 
Evil  and  its  worship  of  Fire,  has  from  ancient  days  been  a  subject 
'  of  interest  to  the  nations  of  the  West.  Herodotus  gives  a  short 
account  of  it,  and  the  introduction  of  its  priests,  the  Magi,  the 
“  wise  men  of  the  East,”  in  the  New  Testament,  has  naturally 
attracted  the  attention  and  curiosity  of  Christians.  Our  know¬ 
ledge  of  this  religion  has  till  of  late  years  been  very  meagre,  and 
even  now  is  far  from  satisfactory.  The  very  language  in  which 
the  Zoroastrian  books  are  written  has  been  fiercely  assailed  as 
spurious  and  artificial,  worthy  only  of  being  the  medium  of  doc¬ 
trines  and  ideas  as  ridiculous  and  worthless  as  itself.  The  genuine¬ 
ness  of  this  language,  hitherto  called  Zend,  is  now  established  and 
all  but  universally  recognized.  But,  if  Mr.  Ilaug  is  right,  the 
unbelievers  have  had  a  partial  success.  They  have  insisted  that 
Zend  was  no  real  language,  and  he  now  says  that  the  language  is 
not  Zend,  but  Avesta.  It  is  beyond  our  purpose  to  enter  into  that 
matter  here,  but  we  shall  use  the  word  Zend  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  has  hitherto  been  employed.  The  Zend  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  Iranian  branch  of  the  Aryan  languages,  in  the  same  position 
as  its  sister  Sanskrit  stands  at  the  head  of  its  own  class.  The- 
affinities  of  the  two  languages  are  indisputable,  and  the  Vedas  and 
the  old  Zoroastrian  writings  have  other  things  in  common  which 
indicate  a  common  origin.  The  progress  of  Sanskrit  and  Zendic 
research  has  not  been  equally  rapid  or  satisfactory.  The  splendid 
philological  and  mythological  results  which  have  flowed  from  tire- 
study  of  Sanskrit  are  far  in  advance  of  anything  that  Zend  affords 
or  promises.  But  still  the  religion  of  Zoroaster  and  the  languages 
in  which  it  is  taught  have  great  interest,  and  the  more  honour  is 
due  to  those  scholars  who  have  left  the  rich  fields  of  Sanskrit 
lore  to  labour  earnestly  in  the  less  promising  Zend.  There  is  one 
important  distinction  between  the  two  languages  which  is  vastly  in 
favour  of  the  student  of  Sanskrit.  The  latter  has  been  pre-eminently 
the  language  of  grammarians.  No  grammar  has  ever  been  so- 
laboriously  and  minutely  .worked  out  as  that  of  the  Sanskrit.  Zend, 
on  the  Contrary,  has  no  grammar  ;  the  science  seems  to  have  been 
unknown  among  the  Zoroastrians,  or,  if  known,  neglected.  So- 
Zendic  students  have  had  to  make  their  own  grammars  and  to 
compile  their  own  dictionaries. 

In  the  year  1700,  Hyde,  a  great  Oxford  scholar,  published 
his  celebrated  Historia  relic/ionis  veterum  Persarum ,  in  which  he- 
brought  together  a  vast  deal  of  information  from  various  sources. 
He  had  Zend  books,  but  neither  he  nor  any  other  European  was 
able  to  read  them,  so  his  authorities  were  all  second-hand.  His 
work  was  one  of  great  erudition  ;  it  kept  alive  a  spirit  of  inquiry, 
and  even  now  maintains  an  honourable  place.  But  it  was  Anquetil 
Duperron  who  first  brought  Zend  under  the  cognizance  of  the- 
learned  of  Europe.  Some  pages  of  a  Zend  book  came  by  chance 
under  his  notice.  They  fired  him  with  an  ardent  zeal  for  searching 
out  and  making  known  the  Zoroastrian  books.  He  resolved  to- 
proceed  to  Western  India  and  prosecute  his  inquiries.  His 
pecuniary  means  were  insufficient,  so  he  entered  himself  as  a  sailor 
and  worked  his  way  out.  The  French  Government  then  gave  him 
some  support,  and  he  succeeded  with  great  difficulty  in  collecting 
1S0  MSS.  on  the  Zoroastrian  religion  in  different  languages.  With 
these  he  returned  to  France,  and  they  are  still  accessible  in  the 
National  Library.  Soon  afterwards  he  published  his  Zend-Avesta , 

'  translated  into  French  from  the  Zend  original. 

'  This  groundwork  for  Avesta  studies  [says  Dr.  Ilaug]  created  an  immense 
sensation  when  it  was  published.  A  new  world  of  ideas  seemed  to  have 
been  disclosed  to  European  scholars  ;  the  veil  which  covered  the  mysteries 
of  the  famous  founder  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Magi  seemed  to  be  lifted; 
But  the  philosophers  found  themselves  soon  greatly  disappointed.  Kant, 
the  great  German  philosopher,  said,  after  a  careful  perusal  of  the  whole 
work,  that  throughout  the  whole  Zend  Avesta  not  the  slightest  trace  of 
philosophical  ideas  could  be  discovered. 

The  prevailing  opinion  among  tfie  learned  of  England  was  that 
Duperron  had  been  imposed  on  by  the  Parsi  priests,  and  that  the 
books  were  forgeries.  Sir  W.  Jones  assailed  their  contents;, 
Richardson,  the  Persian  lexicographer,  attacked  the  languages  from 
which  they  were  translated,  and  contended  that  no  such  languages 
as  Zend  and  Pahlavi  had  ever  existed  in  the  Persian  empire,  and 
that  they  were  mere  inventions.  So  the  matter  rested  for  half  a 

century.  In  France  and  Germany  Duperron's  Zend-Avesta  was 
—  — 
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recognized  as  a  standard  authority  ;  in  England  it  was  rejected  as 
spurious  and  unworthy  of  attention.  Time  has  proved  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  language,  but  has  justified  the  objectors  to  Duperron’s 
work.  Dr.  Haug  allows  that  “  his  work  gives  a  notion  of  the 
whole  of  the  Zoroastrian  ideas  ” — meaning,  we  suppose,  a  general 
notion — but  he  describes  the  translation  “  as  utterly  incorrect  and 
inaccurate.  ...  It  was  in  the  easier  parts  only  that  he  could 
gain  even  an  approximate  knowledge  of  the  contents  ;  in  the  more 
difficult  ones,  nearly  all  was  translated  according  to  his  own  fancy 
and  imagination.”  In  1S21  Eask,  a  learned  Dane,  called  attention 
to  the  close  resemblance  between  Zend  and  Sanskrit.  This  led 
Burncuf,  Bopp,  Westergaard,  and  other  Sanskrit  scholars  to  study 
the  Zoroastrian  books  from  the  Sanskrit  side,  and  it  was  soon  found 
that  the  old  Vedic  Sanskrit  came  closest  to  their  language. 
Several  of  the  old  texts  and  some  translations  were  printed  in 
Europe  ;  the  texts  having  been  made,  to  elucidate  themselves  with 
the  help  of  Sanskrit  and  philological  science.  When  Dr.  Haug 
arrived  in  India  he  observed  the  native  mode  of  study,  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  “  he  had  to  unlearn  much  that  he  had  learnt 
in  Europe,”  and  “accepted  the  fact  that  European  scholarship 
must  often  stand  corrected  before  Indian  traditions.”  This  seems 
reasonable  enough,  and  there  is  some  force  in  it,  but  far  less  thau 
appears  at  first  sight.  Twelve  centuries  have  passed  since  the 
Parsi  fugitives  took  refuge  in  India.  In  course  of  time  their 
learning  fell  to  a  very  low  ebb.  There  were  times  when  very  few, 
if  any,  of  the  priests  were  able  to  read  their  sacred  books ;  and 
when  Anquetil  Duperron’s  translations  appeared,  Parsi  priests 
accepted  and  used  them,  with  all  their  imperfections.  Unable 
to  understand  the  Zend  or  Pahlavi,  the  priests  resorted  to  the 
French  translation  as  the  easiest  means  of  obtaining  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  that  religion  and  ritual  of  which  they  were  the  recog¬ 
nized  exponents.  As  Dr.  Haug  himself  says,  “  The  Zoroastrian 
fugitives  who  settled  on  the  western  shores  of  India,  found  it 
difficult  to  preserve  all  their  religious  ceremonies  and  literature, 
and  frequently  applied  to  their  persecuted  brethren  in  Persia  for 
information.”  The  information  so  obtained  often  gave  rise  to  con¬ 
tention  and  division.  One  great  schism  as  to  the  proper  mode  of 
computing  the  year  divided  the  whole  Parsi  community,  occupied 
the  attention  of  our  law  courts  for  a  considerable  time,  and  still 
remains  unhealed.  The  traditions  of  such  a  community  may  have  a 
value,  but  not  a  great  one  ;  they  are  worthy  of  consideration,  they 
may  be  useful  as  illustrations,  but  they  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
bias  a  judgment.  What  would  have  been  the  position  of  Vedic 
knowledge  if  its  students  had  followed  the  traditions,  and  trusted 
to  the  practices  and  opinions,  of  modern  Brahmans  ?  In  justice 
we  must  add  that  a  great  revival  of  learning  has  arisen  among  the 
Parsis,  and  they  have  now  among  them  many  men  well  versed  in 
their  literature,  and  quite  capable  of  illustrating  and  defending 
their  religion. 

The  language  of  the  Zoroastrian  scriptures  is  still  puzzling. 
Anquetil  liuperron's  work  was  called  Zend-Avesta ;  he  and  others 
after  him  called  the  language  Zend,  and  the  word  Avesta  was 
looked  upon  as  similar,  if  not  equivalent,  to  Scripture.  Dr.  Haug, 
following  the  statement  of  some  early  Arab  writers,  says  that  the 
original  name  of  the  language  was  Avesta.  When  the  language 
became  archaic,  it  required  a  comment  in  the  later  tongue,  and  this 
comment  received  the  name  of  Zend.  So  the  two  together  were 
called  Avesta-Zend  or  Zend-Avesta.  Again,  in  the ‘course  of  cen¬ 
turies,  further  explanations  became  necessary,  and  were  written  in 
the  Pahlavi  or  old  Persian.  This  commentary  was  also  called  1 
Zend,  so  Zend  and  Pahlavi  have  often  been  confounded.  In 
more  modern  times  another  commentary  has  been  added  ;  this  is  ; 
Pa-zend.  Dr.  Haug  says  that  this  term  is  a  corruption  of  two  words 
meaning  “  re-explanation,”  but  hitherto  it  has  reasonably  been 
understood  as  the  “  foot  ( pa )  comment.”  Another  element  of 
difficulty  has  been  added  by  what  is  called  the  Iluzvarisli  lan¬ 
guage.  This  is  in  reality  Pahlavi ;  but  its  peculiarity  is  that  it 
borrows  freely  Semitic  and  other  foreign  or  obsolete  words,  just  as 
we  have  had  writers  who  have  interlarded  their  English  with  a 
large  adulteration  of  Latin  or  French.  If  this  is  the  right  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  Huzvarish,  it  is  very  curious,  and  must  have  been  a 
mere  conventional  style.  This  view  of  the  matter  is  corroborated  by 
the  statement  that,  when  a  reader  met  with  one  of  these  outlandish 
words,  he  substituted  the  true  vernacular  term  for  it,  as  a  reader  of 
English  might  say  “  namely  ”  instead  of  “viz.”  Whatever  may 
be  the  case  with  the  other  languages,  the  name  Pahlavi  is  settled. 
The  meaning  of  the  term  is  not  obvious.  More  than  one  expla¬ 
nation  has  been  offered,  but  Dr.  Haug  proposes  a  new  one.  Had 
his  work  been  a  less  serious  ODe  his  derivation  might  have  passed 
for  a  joke.  He  identifies  the  word  with  “  Parthian,”  not  because 
the  Parthians  spoke  Pahlavi,  for  he  acknowledges  that  they  did  not, 
but  because  they  ruled  Persia  for  five  hundred  years.  According 
to  this  reasoning  English  might  have  been  called  Norman.  The 
term  Pahlavi,  or  “Old  Persian,”  is  a  comprehensive  one,  for  it  has 
been  used  to  designate  the  language  spoken  in  Persia  from  the 
mosf  ancient  times,  including  tbe  language  of  the  cuneiform  in¬ 
scriptions.  But  practically  it  is  now  confined  to  the  language 
which  was  spoken  under  the  Sassanian  dynasty.  The  alphabet 
used  in  writing  it  resembles  that  used  for  the  Zend,  and  is  a  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  one  employed  in  the  days  of  the  Sassanians,  which 
was  apparently  derived  from  a  Semitic  model.  A  Pahlavi  in¬ 
scription  set  up  in  a  cavern  by  Shahpur  (Sapor  I.),  and  found  at 
Ilajiabad  by  Ker  Porter,  has  long  tried  the  ingenuity  of  deci¬ 
pherers,  but  with  little  satisfactory  results.  They  are  able  to  read 
the  usual  high-sounding  titles  of  the  great  monarch,  as  Tony 
Lumpkin  was  able  to  read  his  name  on  the  outside  of  his  letters ; 


but,  when  they  get  to  the  inside  cream  of  the  matter,  they  seem 
to  be  as  far  from  a  comprehension  of  it  as  he  was  from  tbe  sense  of 
his  correspondence.  Dr.  Haug  has  unfortunately  ventured  upon 
an  explanation  of  this  document,  and  the  result  caunot  fail  to 
damage  his  reputation  as  a  Pahlavi  interpreter.  A  much  larger 
share  of  credulity  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  men  would  be 
required  to  accept  his  “  translation  ”  as  an  accurate  statement  of 
what  the  great  monarch  deemed  worthy  of  commemoration  in  two 
languages. 

Dr.  Haug  has  given  many  translations  from  the  Zoroastrian 
writings,  beginning  with  the  Gathas  or  hymns,  which  are  believed 
to  be  the  genuine  productions  of  Zoroaster  himself,  and  coming 
down  to  the  Vendidad,  a  work  of  much  later  date  and  of  very 
varied  contents : — “  Some  parts  ”  (of  this)  “  are  evidently  very  old, 
and  might  be  traced  to  the  first  centuries  subsequent  to  the  Pro¬ 
phet  ;  but  the  greater  bulk  of  the  work  contains  (like  the  Talmud) 
too  minute  a  description  of  certain  ceremonies  and  observances.” 
A  great  diversity  of  style  and  tone  of  thought  is  observable  in  these 
writings.  The  oldest  are  the  purest  and  most  elevated ;  the  later 
ones  are  sometimes  offensive  in  their  ideas  and  allusions,  and  are 
still  more  frequently  trivial  and  obscure.  In  one  of  the  Gathas  we 
find  the  following : — 

That  I  shall  ask  Thee,  tell  it  me  right,  0  Ahura !  Who  was  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  the  father  and  creator  of  righteousness  ?  Who  created  the  path  of  the 
sun  and  stars  ?  Who  causes  the  moon  to  increase  and  wane  but  Thou  ?  .  .  . 
Who  made  the  waters  and  the  trees  of  the  field  ?  Who  is  in  the  wind  and 
storms  that  they  so  quickly  run  ?  Who  is  the  creator  of  tbe  good-minded 
beings,  O  Mazda  ? 

In  the  following  we  have  a  close  approach  to  Vedic  utterances: — 

Him  I  wish  to  adore  with  my  good  mind,  Him  who  gives  us  fortune  and 
misfortune  according  to  His  will.  May  Ahuramazda  make  our  progeny 
and  cattle  thrive,  that  of  the  master  as  well  as  that  of  the  servant,  by  pro¬ 
ducing  in  them  the  good  qualities  of  the  Good  Mind. 

In  subsequent  chapters  Dr.  Haug  traces  out,  as  far  as  the  mate¬ 
rials  allow,  the  origin  and  development  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion. 
Of  Zoroaster  himself  he  says : — “  Under  no  circumstances  can  we 
assign  him  a  date  later  than  b.c.  1000,  and  one  may  even  find 
reasons  for  placing  him  much  earlier  and  making  him  a  contem¬ 
porary  of  Moses.”  These  chapters  are  very  interesting  and  sug¬ 
gestive  ;  one,  upou  the  relationship  between  the  Brahmanical  and 
Zoroastrian  religions,  especially  so.  This  comparison  of  the  two 
religions  confirms  the  conclusion  drawn  from  the  relationship 
between  Sanskrit  and  Zend,  and  shows,  as  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  that  they  are  most  closely  allied  in  their  most  primitive 
conceptions.  It  is  curious  to  see  that  the  word  deva  (deus), which 
in  Sanskrit  is  the  distinct  name  for  “God,”  existed  in  the  earliest 
Zend,  and  retains  to  the  present  day  the  signification  of  “  demon.” 
The  origin  and  course  of  this  divergence  of  meaning  have  not  been 
traced.  But  in  another  equally  curious  difference  the  cause  is 
apparent.  Ahura,  the  Zend  term  for  “  God,”  is  the  Sanskrit  Asura, 
which  signifies  “  demon,”  or  “  enemy  of  the  gods.”  Here  the 
Zend  has  kept  the  original  signification,  for  in  the  oldest  parts  of 
the  Eig  Veda  the  word  asura  is  used  in  a  divine  sense,  and  is 
applied  to  the  gods.  The  sense  of  “  demon  ”  is  a  later  develop¬ 
ment,  which  has  no  existence  in  Zend. 

The  book  has  its  imperfections.  The  English  occasionally  bears 
the  impress  of  a  foreign  mind,  and  there  are  some  long  and  in¬ 
volved  passages,  as  in  page  49,  which  it  is  difficult  to  see  one’s  way 
through  :  but  the  style  is  generally  simple  and  intelligible,  though 
not  forcible.  It  is  impossible  in  our  limited  space  to  give  more 
1  ban  a  brief  notice  of  its  contents:  but  they  claim,  and  will  no 
doubt  receive,  the  attention,  not  only  of  the  few  who  are  interested 
in  the  Parsis,  but  of  philologists  and  inquirers  into  the  origin, 
nature,  and  connexion  of  religious.  The  book  appears  at  an  oppor¬ 
tune  time,  wffien  an  interest  in  this  subject  has  been  forcibly 
aroused. 


THE  HIBERNIAN  TALES.* 

TIIEEE  is  something  rather  melancholy  in  the  pursuits  of  the 
student  and  comparer  of  popular  stories.  Like  the  farmer 
with  the  claret,  “  he  don’t  seem  to  get  no  forrarder.”  He  takes 
up  a  story  here,  say  in  the  West  Highlands,  and  he  finds  it  again 
perhaps  in  Madagascar,  or  it  meets  a  missionary  in  the  Andaman 
Islands.  The  recurrence  of  the  same  tale  is  odd  certainly,  and 
provokes  curiosity,  but  the  curiosity  is  never  satisfied.  Dr.  ltein- 
liold  Kohler,  for  example,  seems  to  know  countless  forms  of  every 
fairy  tale  or  popular  narrative,  sad  or  humorous,  in  every  language 
under  the  sun.  Yet  we  are  not  aware  that  he  has  satisfied  himself 
with  any  theory  about  the  origin  and  dispersion  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  plots  and  of  the  very  earliest  jokes.  Why  do  so  many  plots 
turn  on  the  crime  of  a  person  who  is  allowed  to  open  almost  all  of 
a  thousand  doors,  or  eat  almost  all  of  a  thousand  fruits,  but  who, 
being  strictly  forbidden  to  touch  one  particular  fruit  or  door,  breaks 
that  taboo  ?  It  almost  seems  as  if  this  particular  idea  had  a  moral 
basis  in  tbe  consciousness  of  humanity  that  forbidden  things 
are  irresistibly  tempting.  Why,  again,  are  step-children  such 
favourites  of  the  obscure  authors  of  the  earliest  fictions,  and  whence 
comes  the  preference  for  youngest  sons  P  If  these  things  could 
be  explained,  the  origin  and  dispersion  of  early  practical  jokes  and 
humorous  plots  would  still  remain  obscure.  Are  we  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  all  races  have  been  thoroughly  mixed  up,  so  that  there 
is  a  portion  of  each  race  in  all,  and  of  all  in  each,  and  that 
hence  nursery  tales  have  been  disseminated  everywhere  ?  Do 
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missionaries,  the  European  children  of  settlers,  and  shipwrecked 
sailors  carry  them  about  among  savages  ?  It  must  never  be  left 
out  of  sight  that  it  is  precisely  the  least  educated  people  in  a  nation 
or  tribe,  the  least  progressive,  the  least  touched  by  foreign  notions, 
the  most  absolutely  isolated,  who  know  the  popular  tales  best. 
They  seem  to  well  up  from  the  heart,  the  deepest  and  purest  core,  of 
each  people. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  reflections,  which  occur  often 
enough  to  every  battled  student  of  oral  traditions,  by  meeting 
a  little  volume  called  The  Hibernian  Tales.  We  do  not  know 
that  the  cold  eye  of  mythological  science  has  yet  lighted  on  these 
Hibernian  Tales.  Thackeray  mentions  in  his  Irish  Sketch-Book 
that  he  bought  a  small  yellow-covered  book  in  Ennis  which  gave 
him  some  amusement  in  one  of  the  sad  evenings  of  a  country  inn. 
lie  was  tickled  by  the  queer  humour  of  the  stories,  and  printed 
a  few  examples  of  their  style.  Since  his  time  the  original  editions 
of  the  Hibernian  Tales  have  become  a  bibliographical  rarity,  and 
a  copy  does  not  sell  for  less  than  seven  or  eight  shillings.  An  enter¬ 
prising  Dublin  publisher  (who  announces  that  Valentine  and 
Orson,  with  Trojan  Wars  and  Troy's  Destruction,  make  part  of  his 
stock)  has  reprinted  the  Hibernian  Tales ;  and  in  a  little  volume 
in  a  green  cover,  adorned  -with  a  print  of  the  “  Harp  that  once  in 
Tara’s  halls,’’  they  are  now  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest 
reader.  The  harp,  by  the  way,  has  thirty-two  strings,  and  gives 
some  faint  idea  of  the  ancient  skill  of  Erin's  minstrels. 

The  editor  informs  us  that  he  “  has  oftentimes  seen,  and  with 
pleasure  perused  the  English  Nights'  Entertainments  (can  he  mean 
Evenings  at  Home  ?),  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments,  and 
Persian  and  Chinese  Tales.  Finding  nothing  of  this  kind  in  Ire¬ 
land,  and  knowing  a  great  many  curious  tales,  handed  down  to  pos¬ 
terity,  and  held  on  record  throughout  the  country,  which  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  in  many  places ;  I  thought  I  could  not 
benefit  my  readers  more  than  by  committing  them  to  print  for 
their  instruction  and  amusement.”  Thus,  though  they  are 
printed,  the  Hibernian  Tales  are  by  no  means  literary.  One  can 
imagine  the  ragged  student,  or  unfrocked  priest,  who,  looking  about 
for  the  honest  penny,  turns  it  by  writing  down  the  stories  he  had 
“  heard  in  many  places.”  He  tells  them  as  they  were  told  round 
the  red  fire  of  peats  in  winter,  when  the  naked  toes  of  the  listeners 
basking  in  the  warmth  curled  deliciously  with  comfort  and  excite¬ 
ment.  He  tells  them  as  the  boys  told  them,  sitting  on  the  grass 
under  the  stars,  tired  with  hide-and-seek  in  the  summer  twilight. 
Fie  relates  the  old  stories  in  his  own  way,  to  be  sure,  with  an 
obvious  delight  in  a  long  word  now  and  again,  and  a  long  sentence 
cleverly  woven.  “  That  they  are  instructive  will  be  clearly  seen,” 
he  says,  “  from  the  excellent  moral  which  each  contains.”  Alas, 
the  nefarious  “  morals  ”  give  one  but  a  poor  opinion  of  the  ethics 


of  early  Ireland  ! 

The  first  of  the  Hibernian  Tales  is  called 


•  The  Black  Thief 


and  Knight  of  the  Glen.”  The  Black  Thief  is  the  admired  hero  in 
spite  of  a  youth  spent  in  successful  felony,  and  an  old  age  devoted 
to  robbery  as  a  fine  art  practised  for  its  own  sake.  You  must 
know  that,  “  in  times  of  yore,  there  was  a  King  and  a  Queen  in 
the  South  of  Ireland,”  and  that  the  Queen,  dying  young,  bade 
her  lord  keep  her  three  sons  in  a  tower  on  an  island  of 
the  sea,  “  that  they  may  not  be  under  the  power  or  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  any  woman.”  The  King  did  as  he  was  commanded, 
and  afterwards,  in  obedience  to  ministerial  advice,  he  married 
agaiu.  The  mind  of  his  new  consort  was  depraved  by  an  old 
witch.  “  The  Queen,  having  some  business  with  the  hen-wife, 
went  herself  to  her,  and,  after  a  long  conference  passed  was  taking 
leave  of  her,  when  the  hen-wife  prayed  that,  if  ever  she  should 
come  back  to  her,  she  should  break  her  neck.”  This  was  only  the 
hen-wife’s  way  of  rousing  the  royal  attention.  She  succeeded,  and 
advised  the  royal  stepmother  to  challenge  her  husband’s  sons  to  a 
game  at  cards,  the  loser  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  winner  ;  “  and 
here  is  a  pack  of  cards,  says  she,  that  I  am  thinking  you  will  not 
lose  by.”  Let  it  be  noted  that  the  hen-wife  is  a  very  important 
character  at  the  court  of  all  regal  persons  in  Scotch  popular  narra¬ 
tive.  It  is  the  hen-wife,  in  Rashin  C’oatie,  who  nips  and  clips  her 
daughter’s  toes  that  her  foot  may  go  into  the  glass  slipper.  But  to 
return  to  the  Queen  ;  she  wins  her  game  with  two  of  the  lads,  and 
sends  them  to  steal  the  Wild  Steed  of  Bells,  which  is  the  property 
of  the  Knight  of  the  Glen.  The  third  son  wins  his  game,  and 
demands  that  the  Queen  “  shall  stand  until  we  come  back  on  the 
highest  tower  of  the  palace,  with  nothing  but  sheaf  corn  for  her 
food  and  cold  water  for  her  drink.”  Away  go  the  Princes,  and 
happily  meet  the  Black  Thief,  who  freely  admits  “  I  am  after  that 
steed  myself  these  seven  years,  and  can  never  steal  him,  on  account 
of  a  silk  covering  he  has  on  him  in  the  stable,  with  sixty  bells 
fastened  to  it,  which,  being  shaken,  alarm  his  guardians.”  He 
adds  that,  if  caught,  they  will  all  be  burned  in  a  fiery  furnace. 
They  are  captured,  and,  “  says  the  Knight  of  the  Glen,  We  will 
boil  the  eldest  young  man  first,  says  he,”  but  the  Black  Thief 
interposes.  Will  the  Knight  release  the  young  man  if 
the  Thief  can  prove  that  he  himself  was  once  nearer  death 
and  escaped  ?  The  Knight  assents,  and  story-telling  begins. 
The  tales  remind  one  more  of  the  Italian  than  of  any 
other  popular  narratives.  In  one  story  the  Black  Thief 
introduces  the  Miirchen  of  the  Cyclops,  with  a  difference.  He 
was  caught,  he  says,  in  an  ogre’s  house,  where  a  woman  had  been 
ordered  to  bake  a  baby  in  a  pie.  Instead  of  doing  this,  she  made 
a  pork-pie,  and  hid  the  poor  baby’s  little  finger  in  the  mess,  to 
deceive  the  ogre.  As  for  the  Black  Thief,  he  lay  down  in  the 
larder,  where  the  Giant  came  to  look  for  a  second  course,  “  and 
fancying  myself,  cut  the  half  of  my  hip  off.”  When  the  cannibal 


fell  asleep  the  Black  Thief,  “  taking  the  Giant's  spit,  reddened  it 
in  the  fire  and  ran  it  through  his  eye,  but  was  unable  to  kill  him.” 
At  this  an  old  woman,  who  has  been  present  at  the  scene  between 
the  Knight  and  the  Thieves,  cries  out  that  she  was  the  woman 
who  made  the  pie  for  the  Giant,  and  that  the  Knight  himself  was 
the  baby,  as  is  attested  b}r  his  lack  of  the  little  finger  which  was 
put  in  the  pastv.  Moved  by  this  circumstance,  the  Knight  of  the 
Glen  bestows  the  Steed  of  Bells  on  the  Princes,  and  the  queenly 
stepmother  leaps  from  the  highest  tower  of  her  castle  and  is  dashed 
to  pieces. 

The  Black  Thief  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  person  in  the 
Hibernian  Tales.  He  is  so  frank,  so  independent,  so  truly 
an  artist,  and  his  origin  (like  his  reason  for  wearing  his  large  black 
cap,  and  his  connexion  with  Sloan)  is  so  mysterious,  that  we  are 
anxious  to  know  more  of  him.  Has  he  any  connexion  with  persons 
in  the  higher  Celtic  mythology,  perhaps  with  “  the  Thief  of  the 
World  ”  often  referred  to  in  Irish  dialogue  ?  Will-o’-the-Wisp, 
the  hero  of  the  second  tale,  is  a  very  old  friend.  He  is  the  black¬ 
smith  who  got  the  better  of  the  Devil.  They  know  him  in 
Norway  and  Germany  ;  in  France  M.  Charles  Deulin  has  told  his 
story  as  that  of  Be  Grand  Choleur.  Le  Grand  Choleur  was  the 
champion  player  at  a  game  like  golf.  Fie  once  entertained  St. 
Peter  and  St,  Anthony,  who  happened  to  be  playing  a  match  in 
his  part  of  the  country  ;  and  he  put  a  new  head  on  a  “  driver  ” 
which  St.  Anthony  had  broken.  They  therefore  offered  him 
three  wishes  ;  and  he  asked  for  a  club  that  would  hit  a  “teed 
ball  ”  as  high  as  the  steeple  of  Condo,  and  for  a  chair  out  of  which 
no  one  could  move  without  his  permission.  With  these  miraculous 
properties  he  beat  the  Devil  at  golf,  kept  him  shut  up  in  his  arm¬ 
chair,  and,  in  fact,  so  annoyed  the  ghostly  foe  that,  on  his  own 
decease,  he  was  refused  a  lodging  in  the  lower  regions.  St.  Anthony 
stood  his  friend  above,  and  the  champion  player  entered  Paradise. 
The  Irish  Will-o-’the- Wisp  gets  his  three  wishes  from  a  mysterious 
“  old  man,”  who  uses  the  very  words  of  St.  Peter  in  the  Belgian 
story : — “  Ah,  unfortunate  Will !  why  did  not  you  wish  for  heaven  ?  ” 
“  One  idle  day,  as  he  was  walking  alone  through  the  fields,  he 
met  the  Devil  in  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman,”  and,  “  although 
he  suspected  it  was  the  Devil,  for  the  love  of  rising  in  the  world, 
made  bargain  to  go  with  him  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  receiving 
plenty  of  money  for  the  present.”  Of  course  Will  proved  too 
clever  for  his  partner.  When  refused  admission  in  “  the  place  of 
bad,”  he  did  not,  however,  win  “  the  place  of  good  ” ;  but  is  now 
a  homeless  Will-o-’the- Wisp,  who  lures  travellers  to  their  ruin. 

The  Apprentice  Thief,  an  ingenious  youth  named  Billy,  who 
performed  prodigies  of  robbery,  was  not  unknown  to  the 
Egyptians  in  the  time  of  Pihampsimtus.  His  story  is  current 
in  Brittany ;  but  in  the  Hibernian  variant  of  this  Miirchen 
instead  of  kings  and  princesses  wTe  have  squireens  and  their 
wives.  In  all  the  Hibernian  tales  the  non-primitive  tendency 
to  introduce  definite  named  persons  and  to  place  the  events  in 
recognizable  localities  is  to  be  noticed.  The  Black  Thief  is  almost 
the  only  hero  who  belongs  to  the  old  time  of  nameless  kings  with 
anonymous  dominions.  Even  Will-o’-the-Wisp  lives  at  Baliy- 
money.  Fairies  appear  in  the  tale  of  Manus  O’Mallaghan,  who 
often  accompanied  these  supernatural  creatures  on  their  voyages 
through  the  air.  Finding  himself  once  in  the  Vatican,  and 
remembering  a  parochial  dispute  at  home  in  the  parish  of  Ahog- 
hill,  Manus  asked  the  Pope  for  “  a  line  to  Mr.  McGuinness ;  it 
would  end  the  dispute  between  the  two  great  priests  in  Ahoghill.” 
The  Pope  “  readily  assented,  and  gave  him  a  few  lines  to  that 
purpose.”  Another  fairy  gift  received  by  Manus  was  what  the 
Finns  call  a  sampo — a  magical  mill  which  grinds  out  whatever  the 
owner  asks  for.  Lastly,  he  recovered  from  the  fairies  the  stolen 
daughter  of  Lord  O’Connor,  “  and  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
joy  of  the  noble  lord  and  his  whole  family  on  her  return  to  the 
castle.” 

The  Hibernian  tale  of  Fool  Tom  and  his  brother  Jack  tells  how 
an  oaf  of  a  lad,  a  sort  of  Gothamite,  carried  away  the  door  of  his 
house,  and  dropped  it  from  a  tree  among  a  band  of  robbers.  As 
in  the  German  form  of  the  tale,  the  robbers  ran  away,  and  Fool 
Tom  seized  their  spoils.  The  story  of  Hudden  and  Dudden  and 
Donald  O'Neiy  is  merely  that  of  Great  and  Little  Claus.  Donald 
is  persecuted  by  Hudden  and  Dudden,  but  always  gets  the  better 
of  them,  makes  them  kill  their  bullocks,  slay  their  owm  mothers, 
as  they  had  slain  his,  and  finally  jump  into  the  river  to  find  a 
treasure.  It  is  not  odd  that  the  same  story  should  be  found  in 
Ireland  and  Germany,  but  it  is  surprising  to  find  it  in  Bleek's 
Collections  from  Madagascar.  The  persons  have  native  names, 
and  it  is  hard  to  guess  whether  traders  brought  the  European  tale, 
or  whether  it  always  existed  on  the  island. 

There  are  not  many  ghosts  in  the  Hibernian  Tales.  The  best  is 
that  of  a  murdered  man,  which  appeared,  or  rather  did  not  appear, 
in  a  court  of  justice  : — “  ‘  What,’  says  the  Judge,  ‘  is  there  no  other 
proof  to  be  produced  ?  ’  Instantly  a  most  dreadful  rumbling  noise 
was  heard  in  the  court,  here  am  I  that  was  murdered  by  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar.  No  more  evidence  was  necessary,  and  sentence 
of  death  was  accordingly  pronounced  against  him.”  This  narra¬ 
tive  depends  somewhat  for  its  force  on  the  Hibernian  mode 
of  printing  it.  The  way  in  which  the  testimony  of  Rie  spirit  runs 
into  “  the  most  dreadful  rumbling  noise  ”  is  effective.  Some  light, 
too,  is  thrown  on  Hibernian  judicial  procedure  by  the  words  “  no 
more  evidence  was  necessary.”  These  were  easygoing  days, 
“when  Ireland  was  particularly  infested  with  a  kind  of  small 
beings  called  Fairies.” 
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DE  ROSSI’S  ROMA  SOTTEIfRANEA  CRISTIAXA.* 

(  Second  Notice .) 

N  his  preface  the  Commendatore  De  Rossi  advises,  or  rather  (as 
he  says)  makes  it  his  prayer  to  his  readers,  that  the  third 
hook  of  the  present  volume  of  his  great  work  should  be  read  first. 
The  reason  for  this  counsel  is  that  in  this  third  hook  he  has 
attempted  to  generalize  the  vast  mass  of  facts  which  have  accumu¬ 
lated  in  his  hands  during  his  examination,  protracted  over  thirty- 
five  years,  of  the  Roman  Catacombs.  Having  given  in  a  former 
notice  some  idea  of  our  author’s  careful  description  of  the  details 
of  some  of  his  discoveries,  we  proceed  now  to  consider  a  few  of 
his  general  conclusions. 

First  of  all  he  reminds  us  that  soon  after  the  times  of  per¬ 
secution  the  Roman  Christians,  without  ceasing  to  make  use  of 
the  subterranean  galleries  in  which  they  had  hitherto  buried  their 
dead,  began  to  make  interments  also  in  open-air  cemeteries,  which 
were  for  the  most  part  in  connexion  with  the  Catacombs  below 
the  surface.  Indeed,  from  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  the 
latter  kind  of  sepulture  was  almost  universal.  Late  investigations 
have  shown  that  nearly  the  whole  superficial  area  of  the  ground 
below  which  the  vast  catacombs  of  Callixtus  extend  was  Occupied 
by  what  we  should  call  “  vaults  ” — that  is,  by  deep  graves, 
separated  by  walls,  in  each  of  which  as  many  as  eight  bodies 
were  interred,  one  over  the  other,  though  divided  by  layers  of 
masonry.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  orientation  of  these  graves,  which 
could  not  have  been  secured  in  the  winding  labyrinthine  galleries 
of  the  catacombs  below,  was  generally  observed  in  the  above¬ 
ground  cemeteries.  When  it  is  remembered  that  viniculture  and 
other  agricultural  operations  have  been  carried  on  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years  over  the  sites  of  these  ancient  Roman  graveyards, 
it  will  not  be  surprising  that  comparatively  few  traces  of  them 
remain,  and  that  their  very  existence  was  for  a  long  time  even  un¬ 
suspected.  Signor  He  Rossi  is  at  pains  to  distinguish  this  method  of 
ancient  Christian  sepulture,  in  which  each  body  is  enclosed  in  its  own 
particular  cell  of  masonry,  from  the  promiscuous  Puticoli  of  the 
heathen  Romans,  and,  we  believe,  of  the  modern  Neapolitans.  He 
tells  us  that  the  excavations  for  the  new  quarter  of  Rome  have  laid 
bare  the  common  pits  of  the  Esquiline,  in  which  all  kinds  of  offal 
and  the  miserable  slaves — vilia  mancipia — were  buried  without 
distinction.  “Hoc  miser®  plebi  stabat  commune  sepulchrum,” 
says  Horace.  The  insalubrity  of  the  new  streets  in  modern  Rome 
may  be  partly  explained  by  this  revelation  as  to  the  state  of  their 
subsoil. 

Lexicographers  would  do  well  to  examine  the  sections  of  this 
third  book  in  which  the  author  most  successfully  investigates,  and 
determines  from  inscriptions  and  other  sources,  all  the  technical 
words  used  to  describe  the  catacombs  and  their  several  galleries, 
planes,  lights,  and  steps,  and  also  the  terms  employed  for  every 
particular  of  the  methods  of  interment  in  the  above-ground 
cemeteries,  or  in  the  “  confessionaries  ”  (or  undercrofts)  of  the 
basilicas.  Philologically,  too,  there  is  much  to  be  learnt  from  the 
epitaphs  and  other  documents  as  to  the  steps  by  which  the  clas¬ 
sical  Latin  was  gradually  transformed  into  the  vernacular  Italian. 

Turning  now  to  the  art  displayed  in  the  catacombs,  we  do  not 
find  much  that  is  new  in  this  treatise  as  to  the  state  of  sculpture 
among  the  primitive  Roman  Christians.  Few  indeed  of  the 
sarcophagi  have  escaped  destruction  or  serious  mutilation.  It  is 
not  always  easy  to  distinguish  between  Pagan  and  Christian  work¬ 
manship  in  many  of  the  remaining  fragments.  And  in  those  that 
are  undoubtedly  Christian  the  variety  of  subjects  is  not  large. 
Here  again,  as  in  the  wall-paintings,  the  Good  Shepherd  is  the 
most  favourite  of  all  emblems,  and  the  deceased  is  generally  repre¬ 
sented  with  uplifted  arms,  as  an  “  orante,”  in  the  primitive  atti¬ 
tude  of  prayer.  Other  common  subjects  are  Noah  in  the  Ark,  the 
sacrifice  of  Isaac,  Moses  striking  the  rock,  Jonah  cast  into  the  sea, 
Daniel  in  the  lions’  den,  and,  from  the  New  Testament,  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  Lazarus,  the  miracle  of  the  loaves,  the  changing  water 
into  wine,  and  the  adoration  of  the  Magi.  The  Crucifixion  of  our 
Lord  never  appears,  nor  is  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  ever  repre¬ 
sented.  The  style  of  these  bas-reliefs  is,  as  a  rule,  debased  classi¬ 
cal  :  not  without  some  traditional  vigour  and  spirit,  but  with  very 
coarse  detail,  rude  design,  and  clumsy  execution.  The  hands  of 
the  figures,  for  example,  are  monstrous  and  unwieldy,  though  the 
costumes  and  drapery  are  evidently  truthful  and  well  studied. 
Most  of  these  sculptured  sarcophagi  date  from  the  fourth  or  the 
fifth  century. 

After  the  “Peace  of  Constantine”  it  would  seem  that  the 
Christians  of  Rome  took  special  delight  in  the  embellishment,  not 
only  of  the  subterranean  catacombs,  in  which  Pope  Damasus  took 
a  foremost  part,  but  of  the  open-air  cemeteries  which  so  soon 
superseded  them.  The  latter  were  beautifully  kept  as  gardens, 
and  were  full  of  vestibules  to  the  underground  galleries,  monu¬ 
mental  chapels,  cells,  shrines,  mausoleums,  and  even  churches, 
besides  dwelling-houses  for  the  guardians,  and  in  many  cases 
luxurious  mansions,  provided  with  baths,  for  the  residence  of 
the  clergy  and  the  use  of  the  many  pilgrims  who  frequented 
those  sacred  spots.  Some,  too,  of  the  popes  themselves  lived 
habitually  in  houses  belonging  to  cemeteries ;  for  example,  Tibe¬ 
rius,  at  that  of  St.  Agnes ;  Boniface  I.,  at  that  of  St.  Felicitas ; 
and  John  III.,  at  that  of  SS.  Tiburtius  and  Valerian.  On  the 
whole,  the  open-air  cemetery  of  Callixtus  must  have  resembled 
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Pere-la-Chaise,  or  our  own  Ilighgate  and  Norwood  cemeteries, 
much  more  nearly  than  we  should  at  first  sight  have  imagined. 
It  is  the  absence  of  stated  religious  services,  or  indeed  of  any 
facilities  for  public  or  private  worship,  in  our  own  joint-stock 
or  Act  of  Parliament  cemeteries,  that  makes  them,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  ancient  Roman  catacombs  and  graveyards,  such 
disconsolate  and  forbidding  places.  As  we  said  above,  comparatively 
few  remains  are  left  of  the  innumerable  structures,  great  and  small, 
which  once  adorned  the  more  famous  open-air  cemeteries  of  Rome. 
Fragments  remain,  however,  in  the  cemetery  of  Callixtus  of  two 
most  interesting  basilicas,  one  of  SS.  Sixtus  and  Cecilia  and  the  other 
of  St.  Soteris,  both  of  which  Signor  De  Rossi  has  fully  explored  and 
illustrated.  The  former,  he  thinks,  was  founded  by  Pope  Fabian, 
before  the  year  250,  and  the  latter  before  the  Diocletian  Edict. 
Both  were  built  of  brick,  and  were  originally  cubes  in  plan,  with 
a  large  semicircular  apse  on  each  of  three  sides,  the  fourth  side 
being  left  open,  as  in  an  exedra  or  a  modern  loggia.  Signor  De 
.  Rossi  calls  them  “  trichoral. ’’  Afterwards  both  these  churches  were 
lengthened  on  the  fourth  side  and  walled  in.  They  were  roofed 
domicallyoriginally;  but, after  the  enlargement,  theirroofs  musthave 
beenof  the  ordinary  basilican  type.  That  eminent  archaeologist  Count 
de  Vogue,  in  his  valuable  bookZes  figlises  de  la  Terre  Sainte,  describes 
certain  Constantinian  basilicas  in  Palestine  as  of  the  same  plan  with 
these  cemetery  basilicas.  He  agrees  in  assigning  to  the  latter  a 
still  earlier  date. 

Our  author  gives  a  most  interesting  disquisition  on  these 
basilicas,  which  he  considers  as  Christian  adaptations  of  the 
not  uncommon  exedra  of  Paganism.  These  exedra  were  spe¬ 
cially  used  for  funeral  banquets  and  commemorations.  Thus 
an  inscription  that  has  been  preserved  speaks  of  a  Cubiculum 
ad  confrequentandam  memoriam  defunctorum.  The  relations 
and  friends  of  the  departed,  or  the  members  of  his  burial 
guild,  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  in  such  buildings  as  these  at 
fixed  times,  either  at  the  Parent  alia,  in  February,  or  on  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  death,  for  sacrificial  libations  of  wine  and  milk, 
and  for  a  mortuary  repast  afterwards.  The  early  Christians  natur¬ 
ally  adopted  into  their  own  system  the  good  and  pious  features  of 
these  observances.  Signor  De  Rossi  argues  that  when,  in  the  times 
of  the  less  violent  persecutions,  Christian  worship  was  forbidden  in 
the  private  houses  which,  as  we  know  from  the  New  Testament, 
were  the  first  churches,  it  was  permitted,  or  winked  at,  when  cele¬ 
brated  in  catacombs  or  cemeteries.  Hence  he  takes  occasion  to 
examine  carefully  the  ritual  arrangements,  so  to  say,  of  the  subter¬ 
ranean  cells  or  cbapels.  On  the  whole,  he  thinks  that  the  altar 
was  generally  a  portable  one,  and  (we  presume)  of  wood,  the 
Bishop’s  chair,  which  was  constructional,  occupying  the  apse.  He 
agrees  with  Marchi  that  some  of  these  cells  were  used,  not  for 
worship,  but  for  catechetical  instruction  ;  and  explains  the  occa¬ 
sional  occurrence  of  two  stone  chairs  in  the  same  chamber  by  the 
supposition  that  the  place  was  used  for  female  catechumens, 
and  that  the  second  seat  was  occupied  by  the  presiding 
“  widow  ”  or  “  deaconess  ”  of  the  Church.  Other  chambers  with 
seats  all  round  them  are  supposed  to  have  been  used  for  assemblies 
of  the  clergy,  or,  as  we  should  say,  chapter -houses.  We  may  add 
that,  in  the  larger  halls,  there  seem  to  have  been  arrangements  for 
dividing  the  sexes,  the  smaller  portion  being  usually  devoted  to 
the  women.  As  for  the  services  used  in  the  catacombs  and  ceme¬ 
teries,  we  have  to  guide  us,  besides  many  incidental  notices,  these 
remarkable  words  of  the  so-called  Apostolical  Constitutions,  which 
we  give  in  the  Latin  version : — “  Congregamini  in  coemeteriis, 
ibique  lectionem  sacrorum  librorum  facite,  et  psallite  super  dormi- 
entibus  martyribus  et  omnibus  sanctis,  qui  obierunt  a  steculo,  et 
fratribus  vestris,  qui  in  Domino  dormierunt.  Et  antitypum  regalis 
corporis  Christi,  ratam  acceptamque  eucharistiam,  offerte  in 
ecclesiis  et  coemeteriis  vestris.  Atque  in  exitu  eorum  qui  ob- 
dormierunt  psalmorum  cantu  eo3  prosequimini,  si  fideles  fuerint  in 
Domino.”  Besides  these  services,  there  were  those  annually  per¬ 
formed  on  the  Natalia  of  the  martyrs  at  their  tombs,  and  also  (as 
Tertullian  declares)  the  yearly  obits  and  commemorations  of 
private  Christians.  The  latter  offices  were  made  up  of  psalmody 
and  a  celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  This  will  explain  the  great 
multiplication  of  altars  or  chapels  in  the  primitive  Christian  ceme¬ 
teries.  The  funeral  banquet,  called  the  agape,  but  not  necessarily 
connected  with  the  Eucharist,  as  was  the  apostolical  love-feast, 
was  a  Christian  custom  which  took  the  place  of  the  Pagan 
Silicernium.  But  to  the  Christian  feast  none  even  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  were  summoned  unless  they  were  of  the  number  of 
the  faithful ;  and  it  was  a  matter  of  rule  to  invite  on  these 
occasions  large  assemblies  of  the  poor.  The  doles  which  used 
to  accompany  our  own  funerals  of  old  are  the  legitimate  suc¬ 
cessors  of  these  Christian  love-feasts;  while  the  “ Church-Ales ” 
of  our  mediaeval  forefathers,  on  the  Wake  or  feast-day  of  the  saints 
to  whom  the  churches  were  dedicated,  represent  the  Natalitia 
Martyrum.  The  hour  fixed  for  these  feasts  was  at  sunset,  the 
usual  time  of  supper ;  and  the  provision  made  was  always  bread 
and  wine,  distributed  after  blessing,  either  once  or  twice,  as  pre¬ 
scribed  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions.  But  terrible  abuses  soon 
crept  in,  and  these  commemorations  of  the  departed  became  little 
better  than  drunken  orgies.  The  great  St.  Augustine  thus  speaks 
of  them  in  Africa  in  his  time: — “  Modo  martyres  ebriosi  calicibus 
persequuntur,  quos  tunc  furiosi  lapidibus  persequebantur.”  A 
custom  far  less  liable  to  abuse  was  that  of  bringing  flowers  and 
,  scented  oils  to  the  tombs,  in  memory  of  the  departed.  Pilgrims 
used  to  collect  these  oils  as  relics  from  the  different  sanctuaries 
whicli  they  visited.  Our  own  times  have  seen  a  revival  of  this 
beautiful  custom  of  the  floral  adornment  of  tombs,  as  many  of  our 
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churchyards  testify.  There  is  a  touching  heathen  epitaph  quoted 
by  Signor  De  Rossi,  in  which  the  deceased  says,  “  Rogo  ut  ruihi 
ponatur  omne  (sic)  flos  suo  tempore.”  The  lines  of  Prudentius 
will  occur  to  some  of  our  readers  : — 

Nos  tecta  fovebimus  ossa 

Violis  et  fronde  frequenti, 

Titulumque  et  frigida  saxa 

Liquido  spargemus  odore. 

A  very  curious  chapter  is  next  devoted  by  our  author  to  the 
Burial  Guilds  of  the  Primitive  Roman  Church.  Such  institutions 
had  been  common  in  Pagan  times,  and  the  early  Christians 
borrowed  many  of  their  rules,  and  conformed  to  the  laws 
which  governed  such  foundations.  The  members  of  these 
societies  were  pledged  to  a  monthly  contribution,  to  be  devoted 
to  the  support  and,  if  necessary,  the  interment,  of  the 
poor.  A  Christian  burial-guild  seems  to  have  been  called  a 
fraternitas ,  by  way  of  distinction  from  the  collegium  of  the  heathens. 
Many  of  these  societies  seem  to  have  called  themselves  by  arbitrary 
names,  such  as  “  Eutychiorum,”  “  Syncratiorum  ” — words  found 
in  certain  chambers  of  the  Catacombs — in  order  to  avert  sus¬ 
picion.  Ecclesiastically  the  Christian  cemeteries  seem  to  have 
been  distributed  between  the  seven  “  regions  ”  of  the  city,  and  each 
had  its  proper  staff  of  officials.  Thus  Pope  Zephyrinus  in  the  year 
197  gave  his  “  archdeacon”  Callixtus  the  special  charge  of  the  vast 
cemetery  which  has  ever  since  been  called  by  his  name.  It  is  quite 
impossible  to  exaggerate  the  amount  of  labour  and  research  which 
De  Rossi  has  expended  on  this  obscure  subject  of  the  official  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Roman  catacombs.  He  seems  to  have  made 
out  from  fragmentary  inscriptions  and  from  incidental  notices  in 
the  scanty  literature  of  the  primitive  times  the  whole  organization 
of  the  Pompes  Fun'ebrcs  (as  our  French  neighbours  call  them), 
down  to  the  very  mansionarii  and  cubicularii — i.e.  watchmen  and 
custodians,  and  even  the  fossores  or  gravediggers.  The  latter, 
however,  were  a  very  important  class  of  men,  had  an  ecclesiastical 
character,  and  ranted  after  the  subdeacons.  It  is  a  notable  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  fact  that  Greek  was  the  common  language  of  the 
Imperial  city  in  the  first  Christian  centuries  that  the  original 
technical  name  of  the  gravediggers  was  Komdrcu — i.e.  labourers. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  know  anything  of  the  details  of  funeral 
ceremonies  in  our  own  times  may  well  wish  that  our  modern  grave¬ 
yards  and  cemeteries  were  served  by  a  religious  order  of fossores.  But, 
in  truth,  the  rigid  ecclesiastical  discipline  of  the  early  Roman 
Church  scarcely  survived  the  salutary  pressure  of  the  times  of 
persecution.  Even  by  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  the  profession 
of  the  fossor  had  become  little  better  than  what  the  trade  of  an 
undertaker  is  among  ourselves,  and  the  assignment  of  graves  was 
no  longer  a  matter  of  church  order,  but  a  commercial  transaction. 
Often,  indeed,  the  price  paid  for  the  grave  was  ostentatiously  com¬ 
memorated  in  the  epitaph — a  piece  of  bad  taste  never  yet  imitated 
among  ourselves. 

Of  almost  equal  interest  with  the  larger  questions  which  we 
have  discussed  are  the  author’s  final  chapters  in  his  third  book, 
devoted  to  the  examination  of  the  innumerable  objects  and  utensils 
found  in  the  subterranean  labyrinths  of  the  Roman  catacombs. 
These  were  more  generally,  it  would  seem,  fixed  into  the  outer 
plaster  of  the  loculi  than  actually  buried  with  the  bodies.  It  is 
thought  that  they  were  for  the  most  part  simple  signs  of  affection, 
or  perhaps — to  the  illiterate — indications  of  where  their  friends 
were  buried,  when  there  was  no  epitaph  or  inscription.  Thus  in 
the  cemetery  of  Generosa,  which  is  nearly  uninjured,  a  shell,  or  a 
bit  of  stone,  a  personal  ornament,  or  a  common  implement,  may  be 
seen  affixed  to  almost  every  uunamed  grave.  And  many  of  these 
articles  are  evidently  of  Pagan  workmanship.  First  in  order  in  Signor 
De  Rossi’s  description  of  them  come  personal  ornaments  and  instru¬ 
ments,  such  as  gems,  cameos,  buckles,  combs,  medals,  rings,  bracelets, 
armlets,  ear-rings,  crosses,  and  objects  of  precious  stones,  ivory 
and  glass.  Another  class  of  these  curious  objects  contains 
children’s  toys,  rattles,  figures  of  animals,  wheels,  and  the  like. 
Then  there  are  multitudes  of  tessera  of  all  kinds  and  shapes — gla¬ 
diatorial,  theatrical,  entitling  to  distribution  of  corn  or  money,  and 
others  the  purpose  of  which  is  not  known.  These  are  of  bone, 
ivory,  or  metal.  The  domestic  utensils  which  have  been  found 
defy  enumeration  or  classification,  as  all  who  have  seen  the  Roman 
Museums  can  testify.  Among  these  the  most  remarkable  are 
writing-tablets,  symbols  (or  what  we  call  “  charms  ”),  lamps, 
bronze  figures,  and  vessels  of  glass.  Some  of  these  latter  are  orna¬ 
mented  with  gold  patterns,  figures  or  words,  over  which  has  been 
fused  a  transparent  glaze  which  makes  their  lustre  imperishable. 
These  particular  vessels,  which  are  thought  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
third  and  fourth  centuries,  are  especially  called  by  Garrucci  vetri 
cimetcricili.  The  use  to  which  these  vessels  were  put  remains  un¬ 
certain.  Perhaps  some  of  them  were  patens  and  chalices.  All  of 
them,  we  believe,  bear  Christian  inscriptions  or  emblems.  Finally, 
there  are  lamps,  oil-jars,  plates,  vases,  of  every  shape  and  kind,  in 
earthenware,  terra-cotta,  and  metal.  Of  far  deeper  interest  are  the 
instruments  of  martyrdom,  and  the  vessels  containing  (as  is 
believed)  the  blood  of  the  victims  of  persecution,  which  are  occa¬ 
sionally  found  in  the  more  important  sepulchres.  There  seems  to 
be  undoubted  evidence  that  the  presence  of  blood  has  been  ascer¬ 
tained  in  these  ampullae.  The  still  liquid  contents  of  one  found 
in  the  year  1872  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Saturninus  have  been 
chemically  and  microscopically  examined,  and  the  conclusion  is 
that  the  fluid  is  undoubtedly  blood.  This  is  the  subject  of  an  in¬ 
teresting  essay  which  is  appended  to  the  volume  before  us,  by  the 
Cavaliere  Michele  Stefano  De  Rossi,  a  brother  of  our  author’s.  Of 
course  it  is  most  rare  to  find  blood  existing  after  so  many  cen¬ 


turies  in  a  liquid  state.  But  the  dregs  and  crusts  of  fluids  that 
have  evaporated  are  not  so  uncommon,  and  some  of  these  have  also 
been  analysed,  with  the  result  that  some  of  them  were  blood,  and 
others  wine.  The  latter  were  perhaps  remains  of  the  wine  used  in 
the  funeral  feast. 

When  we  have  noticed  that  the  volume  before  us  has  another 
appendix  by  the  Cavaliere  De  Rossi,  who  is,  we  believe,  a  profes¬ 
sional  architect,  on  the  technical  methods  adopted  by  the  excavators 
of  the  Roman  catacombs  in  extending  their  maze-like  network  of 
passages  in  two  or  three  different  planes,  so  that  the  different 
levels  should  not  interfere  with  each  other,  nor  the  whole  fall  in 
for  want  of  support,  we  shall  have  given  our  readers  a  fair  idea  of 
the  principal  contents  of  this  important  work.  There  are  several 
indexes,  we  may  add,  but  not — what  is  most  of  all  wanted — an 
index  of  subjects.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  in  conclusion, 
that  to  the  student  of  Christian  antiquities  the  enormous  mass  of 
materials  accumulated  and  digested  by  the  Commendatore  De 
Rossi  in  his  Roma  Cristiana  Sotterranea  is  a  mine  which  will 
reward  any  amount  of  labour  employed  in  its  exploration,  and 
which  must  of  necessity  be  examined  by  any  who  wish  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  subject  in  the  latest  state  of  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge  about  it. 


THEY  WERE  NEIGHBOURS.* 

nnilE  author  of  this  story,  who,  in  spite  of  the  ambiguity  of  the 
-S-  name  on  the  title-page,  we  shall  venture  to  assume  is  a  lady, 
andperhaps  a  young  lady, has  tried  to  combine  in  one  work  subjects 
which  are  much  better  kept  apart.  She  has,  as  might  be  expected, 
at  least  one  pair  of  young  people  to  carry  successfully  through  a 
three-volume  course  of  love.  She  has  to  use  a  great  many 
artifices  so  as  to  heap  up  obstacles  in  their  path,  and  keep  them 
from  the  beginning  till  close  on  the  end  of  the  book  in  that  state 
of  mutual  misunderstanding  which,  however  painful  it  may  be  to 
those  concerned,  is  always  so  delightful  to  the  reader.  Besides 
this,  she  has  one  or  two  pairs  of  minor  lovers  on  hand  who  occupy 
the  stage  and  help  on  the  plot  whenever  the  chief  charac¬ 
ters  are  absent.  Moreover,  she  throws  an  agreeable  air 
over  the  whole  story  by  the  complications  in  which  she  in¬ 
volves  her  characters.  We  are  willing  to  confess  that 
we  like  a  novel  that  is  full  of  what  we  may  be  allowed  to 
call  lovers’  knots.  We  are  never  better  pleased  than  when  the 
love-making  in  a  story  has  got  into  a  thorough  entanglement.  Our 
author,  indeed,  if  she  had  only  understood  the  theory  of  permuta¬ 
tions  and  combinations,  might  have  carried  her  complications  to  a 
far  greater  height ;  but  we  must  be  content  with  what  she  has 
given  us.  Her  model  vicar,  Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle,  is  in  love  with 
Cecilia  Morton,  who  is  in  love  with  Mu’.  Wymerly,  who 
is  in  love  with  Marion  Castleton,  who  is  engaged  to  Mr. 
Carlyle,  the  vicar’s  eldest  brother,  who  marries  some  other  lady. 
With  such  complications  as  these  she  might  well  have  filled  three 
whole  volumes.  But  with  love  alone  she  would  not  be  satisfied. 
She  has  strong  views  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  and  these 
views,  it  is  clear,  she  has  long  been  burning  to  set  forth.  Indeed 
we  are  half  inclined  to  suspect  that  her  opinions  and  her  views, 
her  plans  for  reforming  this  world,  and  her  arguments  in  support 
of  another  world  are  far  dearer  to  her  than  her  lovers.  We  will 
not  at  all  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  she  would  never  have  troubled 
herself  with  a  hero  and  a  heroine  had  she  had  a  pulpit  or  a  plat¬ 
form  ready  to  her  use.  On  the  contrary,  towards  the  end  at  least 
of  her  story,  she  leaves  her  readers  no  reason  to  complain  of  any 
deficiency  in  the  regular  old-fashioned  love  business,  if  we  may 
borrow  a  word  from  the  stage.  But  if  she  had  been  compelled  to 
choose  between  characters  who  lectured,  and  argued,  and  preached, 
and  those  who  made  love  and  did  nothing  but  make  love,  we  have 
no  doubt  what  her  decision  would  have  been.  Now  most  people, 
we  should  have  thought,  what  with  hearing  at  least  one  sermon 
a  week,  reading  a  daily  newspaper  and  a  weekly  one  too,  and 
turning  over  the  pages  of  a  monthly  magazine,  have  as  much  as 
they  want  of  preaching,  arguments,  and  lectures.  When  they  seek 
rest  in  a  story,  they  would  like  to  find  a  narrative  that  smacks 
neither  of  the  pulpit  nor  the  platform.  Yet  there  are  others,  and 
not  a  few  others,  who  are  either  uneasy  in  their  conscience  if  they 
read  a  mere  story  in  which  a  moral  is  not  pointed  in  every  chapter, 
or  who  are  so  full  of  plans  for  improving  the  human  race  that 
they  are  never  comfortable  if  they  leave  them  out  of  sight 
for  long  together.  To  such  people  we  can  confidently  recommend 
this  novel.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  complications  of  love,  they 
will  never  feel  themselves  separated  for  many  pages  from  the 
county  franchise,  the  game  laws,  the  rate  of  wages,  strikes,  and  a 
future  existence.  In  almost  every  chapter  they  will  find  one  or 
other  of  the  characters  “  enunciating  philosophy.”  The  author  is 
evidently  in  earnest,  and  is  as  eager  even  as  her  hero  for  what  he 
calls  “  the  inestimable  blessings  which  are  to  be  the  whetstones  of 
the  progress  of  humanity.” 

We  should,  however,  be  more  iuclined  to  listen  respectfully 
to  her  arguments  about  eternity,  creation,  and  that  self- 
existent  matter  from  which,  as  maintained  by  some,  everything 
has  been  evolved,  had  we  found  her  better  informed  as  to  the 
nature  of  plumpers  and  split  votes.  There,  at  least,  we  feel  that 
we  are  dealing  with  matters  which  are  fairly  within  the  compre¬ 
hension  of  even  a  novelist  of  the  present  day  ;  and  there  we  find 
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her  hopelessly  at  fault.  She  is  describing  a  county  election  which 
was  held  to  till  up  a  vacancy  caused  by  death.  There  was,  there¬ 
fore,  but  one  member  to  be  elected ;  and  there  were  two  candi¬ 
dates.  The  matter  seems  simple  enough,  so  simple  indeed  that  we 
should  have  thought  it  impossible  for  any  ono  to  have  blundered. 
But  what  limits  are  there  to  the  ignorance  of  a  female  novelist  ? 
We  might  object,  seeing  that  the  story  is  of  so  modern  a  date  that 
it  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  union  among  the  agricultural 
labourers,  to  the  fact  that  two  days  are  given  to  the  poll.  But 
this  we  will  not  press.  The  author’s  general  ignorance  of  election¬ 
eering  matters  is  so  great  that,  as  she  nowhere  states  the  exact  date 
of  her  story,  we  can  easily  afford  to  give  her  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
She  represents  the  agent  of  one  of  the  members  coming  to  him  at 
the  close  of  the  first  day's  poll  to  tell  him  that  he  was  sure  there 
was  foul  play  somewhere.  “  This  whole  day,’-  he  says,  “  I’ve  been 
watching  those  who  came  to  vote,  and  I’ve  seen  a  good  many  go 
and  plump  for  Carlyle  who  are  well-known  supporters  of  our  side, 
and  others  who  used  to  split  their  votes  have  done  the  same.” 
How,  when  there  are  only  two  candidates,  there  could  be  either 
plumping  or  splitting  of  votes  neither  the  agent  nor  the  author 
attempts  to  show.  The  foul  play,  too,  was  of  a  most  wonderful 
nature.  It  was  traced  to  the  agent  of  the  Central  Labourers’ 
Union.  He  it  was  who  at  this  date,  with  a  drunken  carpenter 
and  another  idle  fellow  as  his  agents,  was  able  to  influence  a 
county  election.  The  three  together,  working  for  the  Tory  candidate, 
wrought  on  the  electors  by  treating  to  any  extent,  and  by  putting 
it  about  that  the  Liberal  candidate  wanted  to  keep  the  poor  man 
from  his  beer  and  refused  to  give  allotment  gardens.  By  means 
of  these  allotment  gardens  many,  it  seems,  were  enabled  to  have 
votes.  The  agent  that  night  had  placards  printed  and  posted 
over  the  district,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  it  was  of  no  use 
telling  lies,  and  that  Wymerly  was  the  real  friend  of  the  labourer 
— a  man,  indeed,  who  claimed  for  them  a  fair  day  s  wage  for  a  fail- 
day’s  labour.  We  had  previously  been  told  that  the  action  of  the 
Labourers’  Union  had  caused  the  greatest  discontent  among  the. 
employers  of  labour :  but,  nevertheless,  this  placard  had  its  effect 
on  the'  voters.  The  opposite  party  did  not  the  next  day  carry 
things  with  quite  so  high  a  hand  as  on  the  preceding  day.  But 
of  course  the  Tory  candidate — with  the  help  of  those  who 
plumped  for  him  and  did  not  split  their  votes,  and  of  the 
agent  of  the  Labourers’  Union,  or  Central  Society  of  Dis¬ 
contents,  as  the  author  calls  it — was  at  the  head  of  the 
poll.  After  such  a  description  as  this  we  shall  perhaps  be  ex¬ 
cused  when  we  refuse  to  follow  the  author  from  the  polling 
booth  to  the  consideration  of  “the  fearful  solitude  of  a  uni¬ 
verse  without  a  soul,  containing  nothing  but  matter  and  man.” 
Plumpers  and  split  votes,  indeed,  run  too  much  in  our  heads  to 
allow  us  even  to  entertain  under  her  guidance  “the  overwhelming 
sense  of  inadequacy  of  the  causes  we  can  trace  and  understand  for 
the  production  of  what  we  see.” 

Scarcely  less  accurate  is  the  author  when  she  passes  from  elec¬ 
tions  and' love-making  and  enters  upon  the  question  of  a  proper 
supplv  of  water  to  labourers’  cottages.  The  district  sullers  from  a 
drought,  and,  as  the  interests  of  the  story  require,  from  a  drought 
which  was  at  its  worst  after  the  harvest  had  been  gathered  in. 
There  was  no  work  for  the  men  to  do,  as  the  farmers  were  waiting 
for  the  rain  before  they  could  plough  the  land  and  sow  their  winter 
crops.  Groups  of  idle  men  and  boys  were  everywhere  to  be  seen, 
till  at  last  a  benevolent  lady,  distressed  by  seeing  them  lounging 
at  the  public-house,  gave  notice  that  she  would  throw  open  her 
park  twice  a  week  to  all  well-conducted  people.  The  weather 
certainly  was  of  a  very  unusual  character,  seeing  that  there  was  no 
work  left  for  the  labourer  the  moment  the  harvest  had  been  gathered 
in.  But  we  are  not  prepared  to  deny  that  there  might  be  a 
drought  at  the  end  of  August  or  in  the  beginning  of  September  of 
such  extraordinary  severity  as  to  stop  all  fieldwork.  Nevertheless, 
whenever  that  does  take  place,  we  must  raise  a  protest  it  w'e 
find  that  the  village  sexton,  when  it  is  at  its  worst,  comes 
to  trouble  the  vicar  about  draining  one  part  of  the  churchyard. 
His  men  were  digging  a  grave.  “  Really,  sir,”  he  said,  “  some¬ 
thing  must  be  done  ;  the  water  stands  there  over  your  feet  already, 
and  keeps  rising.  ’  A  few  pages  further  on  we  are  told  that  the 
water  was  pouring  into  the  new-made  grave.  Now  the  reader 
may  well  wonder  why  so  much  water  should  have  been  introduced 
in  the  midst  of  so  terrible  a  drought.  The  explanation  is  easy. 
It  wa3  necessary  that  the  sexton  should  go  into  the  churchyard  at 
a  somewhat  late  hour  on  a  certain  night,  lie  would  scarcely  have 
needed  to  go  there  at  all  if  people  were  not  dying.  But  the  want 
of  water  had  caused  a  fever,  and  people  were  dying  fast.  Here 
the  drought  plays  its  part.  He  would  have  been  under  no  necessity 
to  go  at  night  had  he  not  suddenly  felt  anxious  lest  the  water 
might  have  stopped  the  gravediggers  in  their  work,  and  so  rendered 
the  grave  unfit  to  use.  Here  the  excess  of  water  plays  its  part. 
Surely  the  author’s  imagination  is  somewhat  limited  in  its  range 
if,  at  a  time  when  it  had  not  rained  for  week's,  she  can  think  of 
nothing  but  a  wet  grave  to  bring  a  sexton  into  a  churchyard  by 
night.  C  But,  just  as  in  the  case  of  her  heroine,  “  the  solemn  joy  of 
communing  with  the  voiceless  soul  of  Nature  altogether  obliterated 
any  analysis  of  the  soundness  of  her  feelings,  ’  so  she  may  perhaps 
ask  that  the  solemnity  of  certain  portions  of  her  story  should 
altogether  obliterate  in  her  critic  any-  analysis  of  the  soundness  of 
her  statements  and  arguments. 

We  will  leave  them  then  on  one  side,  though  we  are  much 
tempted  to  discuss  the  balance  of  opinion  which  our  author  pro¬ 
poses  to  substitute  for  the  balance  of  power  as  the  backbone  of 
European  politics.  We  could  have  wished  that  we  had  left  our¬ 


selves  space  to  do  justice  to  her  lovers  and  the  plot  of  her  story. 
However,  if  we  do  not  describe  the  course  of  her  tale  she  will  not 
have  to  complain,  as  authors  sometimes  do,  that  so  much  has  been 
told  in  the  review  as  to  rob  the  book  of  half  its  interest.  We  have 
already  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  hero  and  a  heroine  do  marry 
in  the  end  ;  but  we  will  defy  the  reader  till  he  has  almost  reached 
the  last  chapter  to  guess  which  of  the  heroines  it  is  that  he  marries. 
Both  are  in  love  with  him,  and  with  both  he  is  more  or  less  in 
love.  Surely  here  we  have  a  plot  which  ought  to  make  up  for  a 
host  of  theories,  however  tediously  they  may  be  set  forth.  Then, 
too,  there  is  not  a  little  of  that  line  writing  which  is  peculiarly 
dear  to  the  modern  reader.  For  instance,  iu  the  description  of  a 
thuixlerstorm  we  come  upon  such  a  passage  as  the  following: — 

The  clouds  flew  overhead  with  a  swiftness  no  eye  could  measure,  and  the 
distant  murmur  of  rain  approached  nearer  and  nearer,  until  it  sounded 
almost  like  a  roar,  and  iu  less  than  live  minutes  had  blotted  out  the  whole 
of  the  surrounding  view,  and  was  falling,  like  bucketsful,  on  the  spot  where 
Cecilia  was  standing. 

The  general  effect  of  this  description  is  so  powerful  that  the 
reader  is  never  likely  to  think  of  stopping  to  ask  how  a  murmur 
can  either  blot  out  a  view  or  fall  in  bucketsful.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  throughout  the  whole  of  the  book  this  grand  style 
is  kept  up.  Here  it  was  proper,  for  a  thunderstorm  was  described. 
But  heroines  are  not  always  in  the  midst  of  storms  and  “  of  mighty 
forces  at  work.”  Sometimes  they  go  to  afternoon  garden-parties. 
If  one  chapter  is  entitled  “  A  Thunder-Storm,”  another  bears  the 
more  peaceful  name  of  “  Strawberries  in  the  Vicarage.”  Here  the 
author  shows  that  she  can  come  down  from  the  greatest  heights  to 
the  lowest  depths : — 

“  Will  you  have  some  strawberries  ?  ”  said  her  brother,  coming  to  her 
relief. 

There  was  a  raid  now  made  upon  these  strawberries,  which  were  super- 
excellent,  and  well  deserved  the  praise  they  got,  as  well  as  the  thick  cream, 
which  Mary  had  also  provided. 

Nothing,  indeed,  follows  from  this  raid,  nor  does  anything  depend 
on  either  the  super-excellence  of  the  strawberries  or  the  thickness 
of  Mary’s  cream.  Nevertheless  every  one  must  admit  that  the 
description  is  true  to  nature,  and  what  more  is  asked  for  iu  litera¬ 
ture  or  in  art  at  the  present  day  ? 

A  book  that  can  boast  of  such  fidelity  as  this,  that  is  written  in 
a  style  which  rises  and  sinks  with  its  subject,  that  is  full  of  schemes 
for  the  improvement  of  mankind  and  of  arguments  against  the 
existence  of  a  universe  without  a  soul,  and  that  presents  at  the 
same  time  the  most  agreeable  complications  of  love,  will  no  doubt 
find  readers,  however  little  may  be  the  applause  that  is  bestowed 
upon  it  by  the  weary  critic. 


TACITUS  AND  BRACCIOLINI.* 

IT  must  be  said,  we  fear,  that  the  author  of  this  work,  whose 
name  we  learn  only  from  the  dedication  page,  has  done  his 
best  to  cut  himself  off  from  a  hearing.  So  careleS3  is  he  as  a 
writer,  so  slender  is  the  trouble  which  he  has  taken  in  revising  his 
proof  sheets,  so  confusedly  has  he  put  together  the  evidence  on 
which  he  rests  his  conclusions,  that  the  reader  may  well  be 
tempted  to  cast  the  book  aside  as  not  worth  consideration. 
Iu  truth,  Mr.  Ross — for  this,  it  appears,  is  the  author’s  name 
— has  fairly  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  his  critics  either 
to  defend  his  style  or  to  excuse  some  at  least  of  his  mis¬ 
takes.  In  his  account  of  the  Florentine  publisher  Niccoli, 
he  tells  us  that  that  industrious  student  “  got  into  a  con¬ 
siderable  sweat  when  he  read  Greek,  although  the  words  of  Brac- 
ciolini,  his  intimate  friend,  and,  as  Mr.  Ross  supposes,  his  colleague 
iu  forgery,  are  only  “  In  Grcecis  literis  plurimum  insudavit  ” 
(p.  141).  We  turn  over  a  leaf,  and  we  find  the  following 
wonderful  sentence : — 

One  can  imagine  how  agreeable  must  have  been  the  occupation  to  that 
Pope  [John  XXIII.]  of  a  military  rather  than  an  ecclesiastic  turn,  and 
fonder  of  deeds  of  violence  and  bloodshed  than  of  acts  of  meekness  and 
Christianity,  when  be  was  presiding  at  Constance  over  that  General 
Council,  which  sent  to  the  stake  those  Bohemian  followers  of  the  Morning 
Star  of  the  Reformation,  Hugs  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  to  be  burnt  alive, 
according  to  general  belief,  with  their  clothes  and  everything  about  them, 
even  to  their  purses  and  the  money  iu  them,  and  their  ashes  to  be  thrown 
into  the  Rhine  ;  but,  as  will  be  immediately  seen,  from  the  account  of  an 
eye-witness,  in  a  state  of  perfect  nudity. 

The  reader's  wrath  may  be  roused  when  to  the  words  “  tibicinis 
/Egyptii  subolem,”  translated  “  the  sprig  of  a  gipsy  fiddler,  a  note 
is  appended,  telling  him  that,  “  1  tibiceu  ’  was,  of  course,  not  a 
violin,  but  species  of  pipe  among  the  ancients;  the  Egyptians  were 
not  famous  for  their  performances  upon  this  instrument,  it  they 
were  acquaints"  v'tli  the  ‘  tibicen  ’  at  all  ’  (p.  74).  Mr.  Rosss 
text  shows  t’  -lfke  knows  the  difference  between  the  pipe  and  the 
piper;  but  it  may  very  fairly  he  insisted  that  the  heedlessness 
which  will  repeat  such  blunders  is  a  most  dangerous  thing  in  one 
who  has  to  weigh  for  serious  practical  purposes  the  minutest 
niceties  of  style,  expression,  and  thought.  Unlortuuately  we  have 
this  heedlessness  (we  will  not  use  a  harsher  word)  everywhere. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  volume  Mr.  Ross,  citing  some  historical 
inaccuracies  of  the  Annals  as  tending  to  bring  their  genuine¬ 
ness  into  question,  tells  us  that  “  this  sort  ol  thing  goes  on 
as  well  iu  the  last  as  in  the  first  part  ol  that  work :  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  chapter  (to)  the  writer  undertakes  to  describe  the  state  of 
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Nero’s  punishment,  after  the  murder  of  his  mother  ”  (p. 
421).  The  state  of  Nero’s  punishment  means  seemingly  his 
state  of  mind  or  his  conduct;  but  the  reader  who  takes 
‘‘fourteenth  chapter  (io)  ”  to  mean  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  the 
tenth  book  will  of  course  find  that  there  is  no  tenth  book  of  the 
Annals  in  existence.  Mr.  Ross  should  have  referred  us  to  the 
tenth  chapter  of  the  fourteenth  book,  where  the  description  may  be 
read.  If  he  should  plead  that  an  educated  reader  should  be  able 
to  set  such  trifling  slips  right  for  himself,  we  may  reply  that  when 
such  slips  occur  in  perhaps  every  alternate  page,  they  cease  to  be 
trifling,  and  tend  more  and  more  to  shake  the  reader’s  confidence 
in  the  author’s  power  to  weigh  historical  and  literary  evidence, 
and  still  more  in  his  ability  to  deal  with  matters  demanding  careful 
and  exact  scholarship. 

Yet  the  heavy  crop  of  faults  and  blunders  which  disfigures  this 
book  cannot  of  itself  justify  us  in  saying  that  the  writer  has  no 
case.  It  would  not  be  wise  or  prudent  to  dismiss  a  charge  of  fraud 
merely  because  the  man  who  brings  it  cannot  speak  or  write  gram¬ 
matically  ;  and,  unfortunately,  Mr.  Ross  compels  us  to  take  this 
ground  as  practically  the  only  one  on  which  we  can  urge  the  duty 
of  giving  him  a  fair  hearing.  Mr.  Ross  has  a  case,  and  the  interests 
of  historical  truth  will  not  be  furthered  until  it  is  sifted  to  the 
bottom.  It  rests  partly  on  the  internal  evidence  furnished  in  the 
so-called  Histories  of  Tacitus,  partly  on  the  absence  of  references 
in  contemporary  and  later  writers  to  the  books  known  as  the 
Annals,  and  partly  on  facts  and  incidents  in  the  Life  of  Poggio 
Rraceiolini  and  the  history  of  the  earliest  manuscripts  of  this 
famous  work.  At  the  outset  we  are  met  by  the  distinct  asser¬ 
tions  of  Tacitus  himself  as  to  the  reasons  which  determined  the 
choice  of  his  subject  and  the  time  over  which  he  supposed 
that  his  labours  would  be  extended.  He  tells  us  that 
he  resolved  to  confine  himself  strictly  to  the  history  of  his 
own  time,  because  the  earlier  history  had  been  already 
given  by  many  writers,  and  because  these  had  treated  it  with  an 
eloquence  equal  to  their  freedom  of  speech.  That  Tacitus  was 
moved  by  a  passionate  desire  to  make  known  the  truth  of  facts 
and  especially  to  reveal  them  in  all  cases  where  ignorance  would 
involve  injustice  or  disgrace  to  the  memory  of  good  men,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  doubt.  The  opening  words  of  his  History  are  therefore 
virtually  an  admission  that  all  motives  for  again  going  over  the  ground 
already  traversed  were  taken  away,  and  that  his  own  work  must 
be  strictly  that  of  a  contemporary  writer.  They  imply  further 
that  he  had  brought  down  the  record  to  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Domitian ;  in  other  words,  that  he  had  narrated  the  events  of 
nearly  thirty  years.  Of  this  great  work  four  books  only  have 
come  down  to  us,  with  a  fragment  of  the  fifth ;  and  these  relate  the 
incidents  of  barely  more  than  a  few  months.  If  we  may  believe 
a  statement  found  in  St.  Jerome,  the  whole  work  to  the  death  of 
Domitian  consisted  of  thirty  books ;  and  if  the  whole  or  the  greater 
part  of  this  work  was  written  during  the  reign  of  Trajan,  then 
Tacitus  must  at  the  lowest  computation  have  been  nearer  perhaps 
to  his  sixtieth  than  his  fiftieth  year  before  he  ended  this  portion  of 
his  great  task.  He  was  unquestionably  older  than  his  friend 
Pliny,  although  the  precise  difierence  of  age  cannot  be  determined 
from  Piiny’s  phrase  that  they  were  “  setate  propemodum  aequales 
and  as  Pliny  was  born  in  a.d.  6i,  the  birth  year  of  Tacitus  can 
scarcely  be  later  than  a.d.  54  or  55,  if  we  regard  the  language 
which  Pliny  invariably  uses  in  speaking  of  his  friend.  It  must  be 
placed  much  further  back  when  we  take  into  account  the  expres¬ 
sions  of  Tacitus  himself,  who  tells  us  that  his  political  advancement 
began  with  Vespasian,  and  that  from  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius 
he  had  received  neither  benefit  nor  injury.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
suppose  that  Tacitus  could  speak  of  himself  as  one  who  could  have 
had  either  a  good  or  a  bad  turn  from  these  Emperors,  if  during  their 
brief  term  of  power  he  had  been  either  in  the  nursery  or  in  the  play¬ 
ground.  If  we  look  on  him  in  that  eventful  year  as  a  young  man 
of  twenty-four  or  twenty-five,  then  he  must  have  been  born  about 
a.d.  45,  nor  could  he  have  been  less  than  fifty  when  Domitian  was 
murdered.  It  is  even  more  important  to  note  that  in  the  opening- 
sentences  of  his  Histories  he  speaks  of  the  reigns  of  Nerva  and  of 
Trajan  as  a  period  of  which  he  looked  forward  to  recounting  the 
history  in  his  old  age.  The  words  would  perhaps  imply  that 
Trajan  was  already  dead  when  he  wrote  them ;  and,  if  it  be  so, 
then  Tacitus  was  well  on  in  his  eighth  decade  before  he  finished  his 
Histories.  Whether  he  ever  wrote  this  part  of  his  proposed  work 
we  cannot  say  ;  but  that  he  had  every  motive  to  urge  him  to  its 
composition  it  is  impossible  to  doubt.  He  regarded  these  rulers 
with  the  utmost  veneration,  and  with  a  feeling  of  special  thankful¬ 
ness,  because  under  them  a  man  might  think  what  he  liked  and 
say  what  he  thought. 

On  the  face  of  it,  then,  it  is  well  nigh  incredible  that  an 
historian  who  had  grown  old  as  a  contemporary  writer,  and 
who  had  every  inducement  to  prefer  to  any  her  a  task  in 
which  none  could  possibly  vie  with  him,  should  go  back  in 
almost  extreme  old  age  to  the  history  of  times  which,  as  he  had 
admitted  in  the  vigour  of  his  manhood,  had  been  treated  by  a 
multitude  of  writers  precisely  as  he  would  have  wished  to  treat  it 
himself.  At  what  time,  then,  did  Tacitus  write  the  Annals,  and 
what  were  the  motives  which  led  a  man  who  longed  to  dwell  on 
the  blessings  of  a  happier  time  (<l  rara  temporum  l'elicitas*')  to  re¬ 
produce  repulsive  pictures  of  the  debaucheries  of  Tiberius  and 
Nero?  What,  still  more,  was  it  which  made  him  dwell  on  the 
iniquities  of  these  tyrants,  not,  as  he  marks  those  of  Otho  or 
Vitellius,  in  their  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  age,  but  as 
subjects  for  cuiious  ethical  dissection,  to  be  gloated  over  rather 
than  to  bs  put  out  of  sight  when  the  facts  have  been  duly  noted  ? 


It  is  impossible  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  vast  difference  of  treat¬ 
ment  to  which  events  of  the  same  kind  are  subjected  in  the 
Histories  and  in  the  Annals,  and  also  to  the  more  minute  analysis  to 
which  the  vices  of  Tiberius  are  submitted  in  the  earlier  books  than 
are  those  of  Nero  in  the  later.  For  we  have  to  remember  that,  so 
far  as  the  more  recent  history  of  manuscripts  will  lead  us,  these 
later  books  saw  the  light  some  two  generations  or  more  before  the 
earlier  ones ;  while  for  both  the  earlier  and  the  later  books  it 
must,  we  think,  be  admitted  that  genuine  references  to  them  bv 
earlier  writers  are  not  to  be  found.  They  are  not  forthcoming  in 
Pliny  ;  and  the  comparatively  few  references  which  are  given  to 
the  writings  of  Tacitus  by  later  writers  seem  to  be  in  every  case 
to  events  which  fall  within  the  period  embraced  by  the  Histories 
rather  than  to  that  of  the  Annals,  while  from  the  fifteenth  century 
onwards  the  notices  of  the  Annals  become  frequent  and  constant. 

The  next  step  in  the  process  is  a  critical  comparison  of  the 
Annals  with  the  Histories ;  and  it  is  but  fair  to  Mr.  Ross  to  say 
that  the  reader  who  is  not  frightened  with  a  multitude  of  slips, 
not  a  few  of  which  are  clearly  those  of  transcription  or  mere 
printer's  blunders,  will  find  much  in  his  pages  which  calls  for 
leisurely  and  careful  examination.  If  the  two  works  are  character¬ 
ized  by  singular  differences  of  style,  if  the  Annals  exhibit  contra¬ 
dictions  of  genuine  documents  belonging  to  the  history  of  the  time, 
still  more  if  they  contain  statements  which  are  absolutely  unsup¬ 
ported  by  those  of  otherancient  writers,  we  haveat  leasta  case  which 
cannot  be  dismissed  with  a  jest  or  a  jeer.  If  the  Natalis  men¬ 
tioned  by  Seneca  in  the  Epistle  numbered  87  be  the  same  who  is 
named  in  the  fifteenth  book  of  the  Annals,  it  follows  that  a  man 
who  in  the  latter  is  said  to  have  saved  himself  by  betraying 
Seneca  to  cleath  had,  according  to  the  philosopher,  died  before  the 
hatching  of  the  conspiracy  which  he  is  reported  to  have  revealed. 
Nor  can  we  well  deny  that  the  terms  in  which  London  is  spoken 
of  in  the  Annals  are  sufficiently  perplexing.  The  place  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Life  of  Agricola,  although  the  narrative  of  the 
campaigns  of  Suetonius  would,  we  might  suppose,  have  rendered 
some  notice  of  it  necessary ;  in  the  Annals  it  is  represented  as 
being  at  the  same  time  amongst  the  most  celebrated  of  ports  for 
the  multitude  of  its  shipping  and  of  its  merchants — “  copia 
uegotiatorum  et  commeatuum  maxime  celebre  ”  (xiv.  33).  It  is 
well-nigh  beyond  our  power  to  imagine  London  as  answering  to 
this  description  then  or  for  many  a  century  later ;  but  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  the  matter  if  the  statement  comes  from  one  who 
sojourned  in  England  in  the  household  of  Cardinal  Beaufort. 

We  are  thus  brought  from  the  internal  evidence  furnished  by 
|  the  books  to  the  life  of  the  man  whom  Mr.  Ross  supposes 
:  to  be  the  author  of  the  Annals.  It  may  be  enough  for 
us  to  say  that  there  is  much  in  this  life  which  lends  more 
than  a  colour  to  his  suspicions  and  his  inferences.  The 
fact  of  Poggio's  singular  abilities,  of  his  transcendent  skill 
as  a  writer  of  Latin,  of  his  power  of  imitating  style,  of 
his  thorough  unscrupulousness  and  venality,  can  be  "neither 
denied  nor  explained  away.  Nor  can  it  be  disputed  that  he  lived 
for  years  on  the  money  obtained  (much  or  most  of  it  in  advance) 
from  or  through  the  Florentine  Niccoli  for  some  literary  enterprise  or 
venture,  which  was  certainly  not  a  composition  to  be  put  forth 
under  the  name  of  the  writer,  and  with  which  the  name  of  Tacitus 
is  associated  repeatedly  in  the  letters  of  Bracciolini  and  Niccoli. 
Dispassionate  and  impartial  readers  will,  we  think,  allow  that 
the  facts  adduced  by  Mr.  Ross,  and  the  conclusions  which  he 
draws  from  them,  call  for  careful  examination  and  thorough 
sifting  ;  and  we  have  said  so  much  in  disparagement  of  his  mode 
of  working  and  writing  that  we  may  be  acquitted  of  any  wish  to 
give  undue  weight  to  his  arguments.  It  is,  however,  a  patent  fact 
that  the  Annals  have  perplexed  all  who  have  spent  much  time 
upon  them  ;  and  historical  critics  will  probably  now  insist  that 
the  question  shall,  if  it  be  possible,  be  finally  set  at  rest.  Mr. 
Ross's  work  will  not  have  done  much  more  than  break  the 
ground ;  but  it  must  be  taken  into  account  by  any  who  may  wish 
to  go  into  the  question  more  thoroughly ;  and  with  this  result  ho 
will  probably  be  well  content. 


EARLY  RECORDS  OF  MINING  IN  SCOTLAND.* 

T  has  been  wittily  said  that,  wherever  you  may  go  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  you  will  always  find  a  “  Scot,  a  rat,  and  a 
Newcastle  grindstone.'’  If  this  was  true  in  a  past  day,  it  is  no 
less  true  in  the  present  day  that  wherever  you  find  the  Scot  you 
j  will  find  a  Clyde-built  vessel,  a  piece  of  Scotch-wrought  iron,  or, 
at  the  least,  a  rag  of  Turkey-red  cotton,  to  serve  as  a  memento  of 
the  clamouring,  bustling,  busy  city  which  has  grown  up  out  of  the 
quiet  fishing  village  that  gathered  round  the  gates  of  Bishop 
j  Jocelyn's  unfinished  church.  For,  if  the  barrenness  of  her  pictu¬ 
resque  beaut}-  has  driven  forth  a  larger  proportion  of  the  sons  of 
Scotland  than  of  other  European  nations  to  seek  for  fortune  abroad, 
the  mineral  treasures  concealed  beneath  that  rugged  surface  have 
brought  fortune  to  the  feet  of  those  who  stayed  at  home.  It  is  the 
j  possession  of  a  large  share  of  that  great  coal-field  of  Britain  which 
I  lies  between  the  Tweed  and  the  Trent  that  has  saved  Scotland  from 
sinking  into  a  mere  playground  lor  sportsmen  and  tourists,  and  that 
has  raised  her  from  penury  and  insignificance  to  the  respectable  posi¬ 
tion  which  she  now  holds  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Such  a  book, 
therefore,  as  this  new  work  of  Mr.  Cochran-Patrick's,  revealing  as 

*  Early  Records  relating  to  Mining  in  Scotland.  Collected  by  R.  W 
Cochran-Patrick.  Edinburgh :  David  Douglas.  1878. 
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't  does  the  first  developments  of  an  industry  which  has  become 
the  mainspring  of  the  national  prosperity,  ought  to  be  specially 
interesting  to  all  patriotic  Scotchmen.  Documents  lighted  on  by 
the  author  in  his  researches  for  his  former  work  on  the  coinage  of 
Scotland,  which,  though  not  bearing  on  the  subject  he  had 
then  in  hand,  throw  much  light  upon  the  first  seeking  for  metals 
in  Scotland,  form  the  groundwork  of  the  present  volume.  These 
documents  begin  with  a  copy  of  the  charter  from  De  Quinci,  Earl  of 
Winton,  granting  a  coal-mine  to  the  monks  of  Newbattle — this 
being  the  first  discovered  notice  of  coal-mining,  dating  from  the 
reign  of  William  the  Lion.  They  close  with  a  Royal  permission 
for  the  reworking  of  the  copper-mines  granted  to  one  Joachim  Gonel, 
a  German,  in  the  reign  of  James  VII.  Most  of  the  early  docu¬ 
ments  are  from  the  Balcarras  papers,  and  relate  to  the  gold  aud 
silver  mines  on  the  Crawford  Moor,  in  the  upper  ward  of  Lanark¬ 
shire,  one  of  the  bleakest  districts  of  Scotland. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  iron  and  coal  which, 
it  may  be  truly  said,  have  changed  the  Clyde  from  a  pic¬ 
turesque  stream  teeming  with  salmon  and  herring  to  one  of  the 
most  active  arteries  of  the  traffic  of  the  world,  were  as  little 
esteemed  a  few  centuries  ago  as  were  the  picturesque  beauties  of 
the  Highlands.  The  Scotch  iron-works,  in  which  the  hot-blast 
furnace  now  in  universal  use  was  first  discovered  and  applied, 
are  entirely  a  growth  of  the  present  century.  Even  so  late  as 
1830  there  were  not  more  than  sixteen  blast-furnaces  in  Scotland. 
So  far,  indeed,  were  the  notions  of  national  prosperity  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  divergent  from  the  facts  of  the  nineteenth,  that 
stringent  efforts  were  made  to  nip  in  the  bud  a  venture  for  the 
establishment  of  iron-works  in  the  Highlands,  where  it  was  thought 
the  abundance  of  unemployed  wood  might  be  used  advantageously 
for  smelting.  This  enterprise  was  deemed  so  dangerous  to  the 
interests  of  the  country  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  to 
put  a  stop  to  it,  on  the  ground  that  the  wood  must  not  thus  be 
wasted  and  consumed  on  mere  useless  iron,  but  preserved  for  the 
“  more  choice  and  profitable  metals,  for  the  honour,  benefit,  and 
estimation  of  the  kingdom.”  This  Act  was  passed  in  1608,  and 
the  more  choice  and  profitable  metals  were  the  gold  and  silver 
mines,  in  which  the  British  Solomon,  who  then  sat  on  the  throne, 
took  a  special  interest.  Perhaps  he  was  eager  to  prove  to  his 
Southern  subjects  that  the  ancestral  kingdom  at  whose  barrenness 
they  sneered  was  to  be  the  land  of  Ophir,  from  which,  like 
his  great  prototype,  he  could  fetch  gold  at  will.  However  choice 
the  metals  might  be,  there  was  not  at  that  time  very  much 
profit  got  from  them.  Among  the  documents  here  printed  for 
the  first  time  are  letters  from  the  Record  Office,  London,  from 
George  Bowes,  who  was  then  busily  working  at  the  mines  at 
Wanlock  Head,  and  they  contain  minute  and  melancholy  accounts 
of  the  difficulties  he  had  to  overcome,  what  with  tempestuous 
winds,  snow-drifts,  and  all  sorts  of  petty  annoyances  from  the 
jealousy  of  Sir  Bevis  Bulmer,  who  had  an  earlier  patent  of  the 
mines.  Before  very  long  Bowes  gave  up  the  work,  as  most  other 
contractors  had  done  before  him.  And  from  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum  we  have  here  papers,  evidently  written  by  Bowes  or  one  of 
his  party,  setting  forth  the  reasons  why  it  was  not  likely  that  the 
gold  would  ever  be  found  in  veins,  and  arguing  that  it  was  merely  in 
surface  fragments.  But  in  an  age  when  the  quest  for  gold  was  held 
to  be  the  worthiest  aim  of  the  philosopher  and  of  the  navigator  alike, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  eyes  of  the  Kings  of  the  Scots,  with  whom 
money  was  never  very  plentiful,  were  so  blinded  with  gold-dust 
that  they  could  not  discern  aright  the  value  of  a  land  whose  stones 
were  of  iron.  Tradition  tells  how  James  V.  took  certain  foreign 
Ambassadors  out  a-hunting  on  this  same  Crawford  Moor,  enter¬ 
taining  them  in  Crawford  Castle,  and  apologizing  for  the  poorness 
of  the  dinner  by  a  promise  that  the  dessert  should  make  up  for  it, 
as  it  should  be  of  the  best  fruits  the  district  could  yield.  The 
Ambassadors  looked  at  each  other  in  dismay,  for  so  bleak  and  bare 
was  the  country  that  they  knew  it  could  bear  no  fruit  of  any  kind. 
But  when  after  dinner  a  covered  dish  filled  with  gold  bonnet- 
pieces  from  the  mines  of  the  Moor  was  placed  before  each  guest, 
the  King's  triumph  must  have  been  complete.  No  doubt  he  hoped 
that  the  Ambassador  of  Spain  would  go  back  and  tell  his  master 
that  the  El  Dorado  he  was  sending  across  the  ocean  to  seek  had 
been  found  by  the  King  of  Scots  hidden  in  the  bowels  of  his 
inhospitable  laud. 

The  earliest  notice  of  gold-mining  in  Scotland  refers  not  to 
Crawford  Moor,  hut  to  another  part  of  the  country.  It  is  a 
grant  by  David  I.  to  the  Abbey  of  Dunfermline,  in  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century,  of  all  the  gold  that  might  come  to 
the  Crown  in  Fife  aud  Fothrif.  An  Act  of  the  Estates  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  making  all  mines  of  gold  and  silver  Crown 
property,  proves  that  the  mines  were  esteemed  by  that  date 
of  some  value.  It  was  sternly  forbidden  to  carry  any  gold  or 
silver  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  Treasurer’s  accounts  show 
that,  besides  gold  for  the  coinage,  which  in  James  V.’s  reign  was 
chiefly  of  native  gold,  enough  was  sent  to  the  Treasury  to  make 
crowns  for  the  King  and  Queen,  a  chain,  a  belt,  and  other  orna¬ 
ments,  including  a  “  bair  tuithe,”  supposed  to  be  a  boar’s  tooth 
mounted  in  gold  as  a  coral  for  the  infant  prince  to  cut  his  teeth 
upon.  During  the  regency  of  Arran  the  gold-mining  was  at  a 
standstill ;  but  when  Mary  of  Lorraine  got  the  government  into 
her  hands,  it  was  taken  up  again,  and  there  are  notices  of  eight 
pounds  of  gold  being  sent  to  the  mint  within  thirty  days,  and  of 
the  lucky  finds  of  one  of  the  workers,  who  had  a  gift  for  lighting 
on  nuggets  as  big  as  birds’  eggs.  We  likewise  hear  of  a  “  faire 
deepe  bason  ”  of  native  gold,  large  enough  to  hold  an  English 
gallon,  being  made  and  sent  to  the  King  of  France  by  the  Earl 


|  of  Morton.  Bevis  Bulmer,  who  had  a  patent  of  the  mines  undei 
James  VI.,  in  emulation  perhaps  of  this  gift,  presented  a  porringer 
of  Scotch  gold  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  No  sooner  did  James  mount 
the  English  throne  than  we  find  records  of  grants  of  money  for 
carrying  on  the  mines.  Indeed  it  seems  pretty  certain  that  James 
spent  a  great  deal  in  this  search  for  gold,  and  got  very  little  in  re¬ 
turn.  In  1633  a  medal  was  struck  of  native  gold  to  commemorate 
the  coronation  of  Charles  I.  And  the  last  official  notice  we  have 
of  the  gold-mines  is  one  calling  the  attention  of  the  Council  oi 
State  during  the  Commonwealth  to  a  discovery  of  gold  in  Scotland, 
whereupon  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Mines. 

There  is  no  such  early  notice  of  silver  as  there  is  of  gold- 
mining  ;  hut  from  the  wording  of  the  Act  of  1424  it  is  clear  that 
the  process  of  separating  silver  froth  the  lead  ore  was  known  and  prac¬ 
tised  before  that  date,  and  there  is  mention  of  a  lead-mine  as  early 
as  1239  in  a  grant  by  Sir  David  Lindsay  to  the  monks  of  New¬ 
battle.  Among  the  many  offerings  of  James  IV.  to  the  shrine  of 
St.  Ninian  was  “  ane  relique  maid  of  the  Kingis  aun  silver.”  The 
greater  part  of  the  silver  found  in  the  kingdom  was  extracted 
from  the  lead-mines  of  Wanlock  Head,  and  permission  to  work 
them  was  hampered  by  a  royalty  varying  from  forty-five  to  fifty 
ounces  of  silver  for  every  thousand  stone  of  lead  ore.  In  1606, 
however,  there  was  a  discovery  of  a  vein  of  silver  in  Linlithgow¬ 
shire.  The  discovery  was  made  by  a  collier,  who  picked  up  a 
stone  by  chance,  broke  it  with  his  mattock,  and  found  it  white  and 
glittering,  but  had  no  idea  of  its  value  till  a  gentleman  to  whom 
he  showed  it  bade  him  take  it  to  Sir  Bevis  Bulmer,  who  then  held 
the  King’s  patent  for  working  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  Scotland. 
On  examination  this  proved  to  be  a  rich  piece  of  ore.  A  mine  was 
struck  to  work  the  vein,  and  a  charter  was  granted  to  Sir  Thomas 
Hamilton,  on  whose  property  it  was  found.  Great  expectations 
were  entertained  concerning  the  possible  produce  of  this  mine ;  the 
ore  was  reported  as  richer  in  quality  than  that  of  the  German 
mines,  and  the  mine  was  reported  as  inexhaustible.  However, 
like  the  gold-mining,  it  only  ended  in  disappointment.  Between 
1710  and  1715  Sir  John  Erskine  of  Alva  hit  on  a  vein  of 
silver  in  the  Ockil  Hills  in  the  glen  between  Middlehill  and  Wood- 
hill.  The  large  sum  of  4,000k  a  week  was  for  a  short  time  yielded 
by  this  mine,  and  the  ore  was  unusually  rich,  containing  twelve 
ounces  of  silver  to  fourteen  ounces  of  ore ;  but  the  vein  was  soon 
worked  out  and  the  mining  given  up.  Silver  has  also  been  found 
at  Airthrey  in  Stirlingshire,  and  in  Sutherlandshire.  The  Provost 
of  Aberdeen  in  1620  went  up  to  London  with  some  specimens  of 
the  ore  found  in  Sutherland,  which  was  said  to  be  very  rich ; 
but  he  died  without  revealing  where  he  had  found  it  and  his  secret 
died  with  him. 

Coal-mining  was  practised  in  Scotland  at  a  very  early  date. 
Coal  must  have  been  known  there  as  an  article  of  fuel  before 
its  use  became  common  in  other  countries,  for  Pius  II.,  when, 
as  Eneas  Sylvius,  he  travelled  in  Scotland,  tells  how  black  stones 
were  given  as  alms  to  the  poor  at  the  doors  of  the  churches. 
The  charter  granted  by  De  Quinci,  Earl  of  Winton,  to  the  monks 
of  Newbattle  is  the  earliest  documentary  evidence  yet  discovered 
relating  to  the  working  of  coal.  Among  other  gifts  he  makes  over 
to  the  monks  the  coal-heugh  and  stone-quarry  lying  close  to  the 
lands  of  Pinkie  and  Inveresk.  This  charter  must  have  been 
granted  some  time  between  1210-1219,  and  in  1283  the  town 
statutes  of  Berwick  regulate  the  selling  of  coal  alongside  the 
ships  that  have  brought  it,  while  a  few  years  later  “  xxx.  Cuedres  de 
charbon  de  meir  ”  are  enumerated  among  the  stores  in  the  castle. 
By  1425  it  is  classed  in  an  Act  of  the  Scots  Parliament  along  with 
other  goods  saleable  by  the  waterside,  and  in  the  Treasurer’s 
account,  before  the  end  of  the  century,  the  expense  of  what  would 
now  be  called  a  geological  survey  of  certain  lauds  is  simply  en¬ 
tered  as  payment  to  ‘‘  ane  cole  man  to  pas  in  Kyntyr  to  vesy 
gif  colis  may  be  wonneyne  fra  thare.”  Half  a  century  later  we  find 
a  fear  prevailing  that  the  coal-fields  would  ere  long  be  exhausted, 
and  an  Act  was  passed  to  forbid  the  sending  of  coal  out  of  the 
country.  It  was  not  until  1672  that  it  was  made  lawful  for  any  one 
to  export  it ;  but  there  was  a  heavy  customs  duty  to  be  paid  on 
all  exported  coal,  and  the  last  notice  of  the  subject  in  the  public 
records  before  the  Union  is  a  permission  to  a  certain  Dame  Janet 
Ilalket  to  export  coal  free  of  custom.  To  set  fire  to  one’s 
neighbour’s  coal-heugh  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  way  of 
avenging  a  wrong  or  satisfying  a  grudge,  for  an  Act  was  passed  de¬ 
claring  that  all  persons  convicted  of  so  doing  should  suffer  the 
punishment  of  treason  in  their  bodies,  lands,  and  goods.  Not 
long  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  a  miner  was  hanged  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  for  the  crime  of  setting  fire  to  his  master’s  coal-heugh,  and 
his  head  stuck  on  a  pole  near  the  pit  as  a  warning  to  others.  The 
Royal  coal-heughs  were  little  more  profitable  than  the  gold  and 
silver  mines.  In  1600,  in  consequence  of  the  King  neither 
getting  coal  for  his  own  use  nor  any  profit  from  the  pits,  an  Act 
was  passed  empowering  him  to  feu  them.  This  was  in  the  time 
of  James  VI.,  and  Mr.  Cochran-Patrick  quotes  the  following  story 
in  connexion  with  a  coal-heugh,  which  is  very  characteristic  of  the 
timorous  King: — 

A  curious  tradition  is  preserved  about  one  of  these  coal  hcuglis  in  the 
Firth  of  Forth.  It  is  said  that  James  VI.  on  one  occasion,  being  on  a 
visit  to  Sir  George  Bruce  at  his  house  in  the  town  of  Culross,  was  taken 
underground  to  see  the  coal  workings.  The  shafts  were  at  that  time 
worked  under  the  sea,  and  came  up  in  a  small  island,  when  the  coal  was  at 
once  shipped  on  board  the  vessels.  The  royal  party,  not  being  aware  of 
this  outlet  on  the  rocks,  suddenly  found  themselves  surrounded  by  waves, 
on  which  the  King,  ever  apprehensive  of  personal  danger,  shouted 
“  Treason !  but  being  quickly  reassured  of  his  safety  by  Sir  George  Bruce, 
was  much  pleased  with  the  novel  adventure. 
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This  story,  if  true,  certainly  lends  support  to  the  theory  that  the 
Gowrie  plot  was  entirely  a  creation  of  the  King’s  cowardly 
imagination,  arising  from  a  similar  groundless  panic. 

Though  the  working  of  iron  was  practised  at  a  very  early  date, 
as  is  proved  by  a  grant  by  David  of  all  the  iron  coming  into  the 
town  of  Dunfermline  to  the  Abbey,  there  is  very  little  mention  of  it 
in  later  times,  and  what  iron  was  used  seems  to  have  been  imported. 
It  is  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  we 
find  any  evidence  of  iron-works  being  actually  established.  As 
for  the  working  of  the  copper-mines,  which,  like  the  gold  and 
silver  mines,  were  held  to  be  Crown  property,  it  proved  so  un¬ 
satisfactory  that  in  1683  a  gift  of  a  copper-mine  was  made  to  one 
Joachim  Gonel,  that  others  might  learn  from  him  how  to  work 
the  ore  profitably.  This  Joachim  was  a  German,  and  adds 
another  to  the  long  list  of  foreigners  to  whose  hands  the  Crown 
mines  were  entrusted.  As  early  as  James  V.’s  reign  Joachim 
Hochstetter  and  his  partners,  all  Germans  or  Dutchmen,  had  a 
lease  of  all  the  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  other  metals;  and 
during  the  minority  of  James  VI.  Cornelius  de  Bois,  a  Dutch¬ 
man,  bad  a  similar  grant.  After  him  one  Eustachius  Roche  had 
a  licence  to  work  all  the  gold,  silver,  and  lead,  save  the  lead- 
mines  of  Glengonar  and  Orkney.  How  unpopular  the  working 
in  the  mines  and  coal-heughs  was  may  be  gathered  from  the 
frequent  statutes  for  regulating  the  lives  and  labours  of  the 
miners  and  colliers.  An  Act  passed  in  1606  made  it  illegal 
for  any  one  to  engage  a  collier,  coal-hewer,  or  salter  without 
a  certificate  of  discharge  from  his  last  master ;  and,  if  any  one 
did  so  engage  him,  the  master  whom  he  -had  deserted  could  claim 
him  again  within  a  year  and  a  day  from  his  desertion.  Such 
deserters  were  to  be  punished  as  thieves,  and  the  owners  of  coal- 
heughs  and  salt-pans  were  empowered  to  press  into  their  service 
all  vagabonds  and  sturdy  beggars.  This  Act  was  extended  a  few 
years  later,  not  only  to  all  coal-hewers,  but  to  all  workers  em¬ 
ployed  about  the  works.  It  likewise  provided  that  no  higher  fee 
than  twenty  merles  should  be  paid  to  the  coal-workers,  and  their 
holiday-making  and  junketing  were  thus  dealt  with: — 

And  because  the  saidis  coallheweres  and  salteres  and  otheres  workemene 
in  coalheuches  within  this  kingdome  doe  ly  from  ther  worke  at  Paseli  Yule 
whitsondav  and  certane  other  tymes  in  the  yeer,  which  t_ymes  they  imploy 
in  drinking  and  deboishrie  to  the  great  offence  of  god  and  prejudice  of  ther 
maister.  It  is  therfore  statute  and  ordeaned  That  the  saidis  coallhewers  and 
salteres  and  otheres  workemene  of  coalheuches  in  this  kingdome  worke  all 
the  sex  daves  of  the  weeke  wnder  the  paines  falloweing  That  is  to  say  that 
everie  coallhewer  or  salter  who  lyes  ydle  shall  pay  tuentie  shillingis  for 
everie  day  by  and  attorn-  the  prejudice  susteened  by  ther  iuaister  and  other 
punishment  of  ther  bodies. 

And,  because  tbe  colliers  kept  Yule  in  a  jovial  way,  it  was  en¬ 
joined  that  “  no  superstitious  observance  of  Yule  should,  under 
pains  and  penalties,  take  place.”  Nor  were  these  severe  enact¬ 
ments  a  mere  dead  letter.  A  complaint  was  brought  before 
Parliament  by  one  Sir  Ludovic  Stewart,  of  Minto,  that  his 
colliers  had  deserted  his  service  ;  and  his  petition,  that  they  should 
be  dealt  with  according  to  the  Act,  was  granted  by  the  Estates. 
Colliers  were  excepted  from  the  benefits  of  the  Act  against 
“  wrongous  imprisonment,”  the  Scottish  Habeas  Corpus.  Nor  was 
it  till  the  verge  of  the  nineteenth  century  that,  by  the  full  eman¬ 
cipation  of  tbe  colliers  and  salters,  this  disgraceful  stain  on  the 
annals  of  a  nation  which  has  made  so  proud  a  boast  of  its  liberty 
was  wiped  out. 


SPORTING  SKETCHES.* 

rnilE  engravings  in  the  book  before  us  are  not  without  a  certain 
J-  merit.  It  is  true  that  they  are  rather  in  the  style  peculiar  to 
illustrated  newspapers,  that  their  chiaroscuro  is  very  indifferent, 
and  that  every  part  of  their  backgrounds  appears  equidistant ;  but 
the  figures  are  drawn  with  some  skill  and  considerable  humour. 
The  fishing  subjects  are  especially  spirited,  and  as  it  is  very  difficult 
to  throw  much  life  into  a  picture  of  fishing,  the  more  credit  is 
due  to  the  artist.  The  sketches  of  shooting  would  be  more  agree¬ 
able  if  the  gunners  did  not  always  appear  to  be  on  the  point 
of  firing  at  the  spectator.  Why  the  latter  should  always  be 
.’supposed  to  be  in  the  position  of  the  game  we  cannot 
imagine.  A  picture  of  a  man  with  a  gun  deliberately  preparing  to 
take  a  pot-shot  at  one  is  anything  but  pleasant.  Some  of  the  best 
bits  of  drawing  are  in  the  vignettes  at  the  headings  and  endings  of 
the  chapters.  The  latter  of  these  are  called  the  “  tail-pieces,”  and 
are  unfortunately  too  often  accompanied  by  some  wretched  pun, 
and  their  subjects  are  by  no  means  invariably  selected  with 
judgment. 

On  looking  at  the  preface  we  found  that,  far  from  the  letterpress 
being  subservient  to  the  illustrations,  it  was  quite  the  other  way, 
as  the  author  had  “  had  the  desire  to  publish  an  illustrated  work 
of  this  sort  for  a  good  many  years ;  but  the  difficulty  always  ”  had 
“  been  to  meet  with  an  artist  equal  to  the  task.”  Therefore, 
we  naturally  expected  that  the  letterpress  would  prove  to 
be  even  better  than  the  engravings.  Now,  books  upon  sporting 
subjects  are  generally,  even  to  sportsmen,  intolerably  dull  read¬ 
ing,  although  occasionally  welcome  exceptions  are  to  be  met 
with.  It  would  seem  that  sporting  adventures  are  not  suitable  for 
literary  description.  Accordingly,  whenever  we  take  up  a  book  on 
these  subjects,  we  do  so  with  charitable  feelings,  and  are  prepared 
to  make  every  reasonable  allowance  for  the  difficulties  of  the 

*  Sporting  Sketches  with  Pen  and  Pencil.  By  Francis  Francis  and  A.W. 
Cooper.  London:  “The  Field”  Office.  1878. 


author.  We  opened  Sporting  Sketches  at  the  first  chapter  (“  The 
First  of  September  ”)  with  the  determination  to  be  pleased,  il 
possible.  The  book  begins  with  some  discursive  remarks  upon 
partridge-shooting,  and  some  anecdotes  of  the  experiences  of  the 
author,  in  one  of  which  he  tells  us  that  he  once  nearly  missed 
finding  a  covey  in  an  old  saw-pit  because  he  never  thought  of 
“  heaving  a  stone  into  it.”  Then  follows  a  description  of  a  certain 
first  of  September  spent  by  the  author.  A  friend  had  invited  him 
to  his  house  to  shoot,  and  he  went  thither  in  a  cart  which  he  had 
“  architected  ”  himself.  On  the  evening  preceding  the  first  a  ball 
was  given  in  the  house,  and  this  entertainment  is  elegantly  de¬ 
scribed  as  “a  kick-up.”  The  writer  says,  “I  was  a  little  soft  on 
my  shooting,  but  perfect  butter  on  my  dancing,”  and  before  the 
evening  was  over  he  perceived  that  the  young  ladies  voted  him 
“  nice.”  In  the  morning  these  damsels  “  dispensed  a  cherry- 
brandy  ”  to  him,  and  he  observes  that  “  a  pair  of  the  brightest  eyes 
sent  a  couple  of  charges  of  electricity  right  through  my  waistcoat.” 
Thus  prepared,  he  and  his  friend  start  upon  their  partridge-shoot¬ 
ing  expedition,  accompanied  by  an  impertinent  gamekeeper,  who 
commences  his  duties  by  saying,  “  Now,  gents,  afore  we  begin, 
may  I  ask  you,  if  you’ve  any  talkin’  to  do,  to  do  it  now.” 
Then  a  few  minor  adventures  follow,  such  as  a  covey 
flying  away  “  out  of  pure  cussedness,”  and  then  a  lad  brought 
them  “  half-a-gallon  of  sparkling  ale,  which,  as  the  morning 
grew  warm,  was  particularly  grateful.”  Some  partridges  were  then 
killed,  and  luncheon  appeared — bread  and  cheese  and  pickled  pork. 
The  shooting  throughout  the  day  was  exactly  the  sort  of  thing 
that  it  generally  is  in  a  book,  and  the  day  concludes  with  “  a 
glorious  dinner,”  “  little  tales  when  the  ladies  went,”  at  which  the 
men  “  laughed  consumedly,”  the  inebriation  of  the  host,  and  the 
production  of  “  a  melodious  moan  from  the  pit  of  his  stomach  ”  by 
an  aged  gentleman  of  the  part}'.  The  second  chapter  describes 
“  A  Day  in  a  Punt.”  In  early  life  the  author  appears  to  have  been 
addicted  to  bottom-fishing,  and  usually  approached  the  scenes  of 
his  sport  by  means  of  “  a  ride  upon  the  top  of  an  omnibus.”  On 
the  day  in  question,  after  several  minor  drinkings  and  meals,  they 
dined  upon  an  Irish  stew,  which  was  “  perfect,  though  some  might 
have  thought  it  over  well  fixed  up  with  onions.”  After  this 
they  “catched”  roach.  We  may  appear  to  be  pointing  out  the 
passages  in  this  great  work  which  relate  to  eating  and 
drinking,  rather  than  those  which  appertain  to  sport,  but 
we  can  assure  our  readers  that  we  are  merely  dwelling 
upon  the  subjects  which  are  evidently  dearest  to  the  writer. 
Near  the  end  of  the  chapter  he  observes,  “I  said  nothing,  but 
thought  a  heap.”  Might  it  not  have  been  possible  for  him  also  to 
have  “thought  a  heap”  and  written  nothing?  We  do  not  think 
that  English  literature  would  have  been  a  great  loser  if  he  had 
been  as  abstemious  with  his  pen  as  with  his  tongue. 

The  chapter  headed  “  Mark  Cock”  is  much  devoted  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  meats  and  drinks.  Mention  is  made  of  an  entertainment 
given  by  the  writer  which  was  “  tremendous,  enormous,  as 
Planche’s  neat  parody,  ‘  The  days  that  we  got  tipsy  in,’  had  it, 

And  no  man  rose  to  go  till  he  was  sure  he  couldn’t  stand.” 

However,  the  host  declares  that  he  was  a  seasoned  vessel,  and 
never  met  the  man  who  could  put  him  under  the  table.  Then 
there  is  an  account  of  woodcock-shooting  in  Ireland,  where  he  and 
his  friends  “  liquored  copiously.”  In  the  chapter  on  trout-fishing 
there  is  an  amazingly  bad  pun  about  railway  junctions  and  in¬ 
junctions,  followed  by  panegyrics  on  life  at  an  inn.  We  are  told 
that  at  a  small  hotel  one  can  be  “jolly  independent,”  and  that, 
“  as  for  dressing  for  dinner,  so  you  can  in  slippers  and  shirt¬ 
sleeves  if  the.  fancy  so  takes  you.”  As  if  this  were  not  already  the 
acme  of  aesthetic  bliss,  he  still  further  adds  that  you  can  “  put  on 
your  pipe  ”  “  as  soon  as  you  have  eaten  to  repletion.”  There  is, 
however,  a  thorn  to  every  rose  ;  and  the  author  hints  that  hotel 
wines  are  sometimes  “  bottled  bile.”  Some  elegant  verses  follow, 
entitled  “  My  Snug  Hotel,”  beginning :  — 

Oh  !  if  you  ask  me  whereabouts 
My  soul  delights  to  dwell, 

When  I  am  on  my  fishing  bouts, 

’Tis  at  my  snug  hotel. 

These  lines  may  be  sung,  we  are  informed,  to  the  tune  of  “a  rotten 
old  song,”  the  name  of  which  is  given.  After  eating  some  marma¬ 
lade,  the  writer  makes  another  appalling  pun,  and  catches  35  lbs. 
weight  of  trout.  Having  finished  with  the  trout,  we  turn  to 
“  Long  Tails  and  Short  Ones.”  “  After  properly  fortifying  the 
inner  man,”  our  mentor  starts  upon  a  pheasant-shooting 
expedition,  when,  as  usual,  he  has  excellent  sport,  which 
he  terms  “  real  jam.”  Not  only  pheasants,  but  “  a  good- 
ish  many  rabbits,”  were  killed.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
food  is  soon  forthcoming — “  a  cold  round  of  beef,  half  a 
stilton,  and  some  jars  and  bottles  ” — “  a  jovial,  jolly  lunch.”  Then 
we  have  a  day  at  the  pike.  “  An  early  repast  of  sausages,  ham, 
toast,  coffee  and  marmalade,  put  me  in  fettle ;  a  large  luncheon- 
basket,  duly  stuffed  with  varieties,  another  basket  with  sundries,” 
&c.,  “  made  my  outfit.”  A  few  fish  are  caught,  and  then  there  is 
a  detailed  account  of  the  luncheon.  The  fishermen  refresh  them¬ 
selves  with  old  East  India  sherry,  a  bottle  of  choice  Irroy,  and  a 
bottle  of  Cognac  labelled  1834.  Judging  from  a  sentence  which 
immediately  follows,  we  should  imagine  that  these  fluids  took 
some  effect.  Perhaps,  too,  it  was  the  brandy  which  made 
the  friend  from  London  so  far  forget  his  English  as  to 
say  “  Something’s  took  the  bait.”  This  gentleman  afterwards  loses 
a  pike,  when  he  swears,  and  consoles  himself  with  more  brandy. 
The  afternoon  concludes  by  the  fishermen  lighting  a  fire,  sitting 
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round  which  they  “  punished  the  ’34.”  The  account  of  a  day's 
rabbit-shooting  is  only  remarkable  for  the  amount  of  ale,  grog, 
and  heavy  victuals  consumed,  and  for  an  utterly  unquotable 
pun.  The  author  next  gives  a  day’s  roach-lishiug  to  a  friend  at 
his  own  place.  We  are  amused  to  notice  that  on  this  occasion 
there  is  no  mention  made  of  “  mornings,'’  “  sparkling  ale,” 
“  ’34  cognac/’  &c.,  on  the  appearance  of  the  guest;  on  the  contrary, 
the  host’s  mind  is  entirely  occupied  with  making  ground-bait. 
Perhaps  the  guest  was  supposed  to  have  “  refreshed  the  inner 
man  ”  before  starting.  It  is,  however,  satisfactory  to  learn  that 
later  in  the  day  he  was  regaled  with  a  sandwich. 

We  will  not  dwell  upon  the  chapters  on  grouse-shooting, 
salmon-fishing,  snipe-shooting,  and  grayling-fishing,  which  follow. 
The  same  subjects  are  supreme  in  each — eating  and  drinking, 
drinking  and  eating,  drinking  without  eating,  smoking  and 
boozing.  We  never  read  so  much  before  in  any  dozen  books 
about  beer  and  brandy,  bread  and  cheese,  steaks,  sausages,  and 
marmalade.  Many  books,  especially  of  travels,  are  too  full  of  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  feeding  of  their  authors,  but  the  work  before  us 
fairly  eclipses  them  all.  Chapters  on  shooting  and  fishing  alternate 
throughout  the  book.  No  very  special  theories  are  advanced  in 
connexion  with  sport.  There  are  many  irrelevant  anecdotes,  and 
stories  which  savour  of  beer  and  tobacco.  Whether  they  might 
amuse  a  man  who  was  halt-drunk,  we  do  not  know,  but  they  are 
very  dull  reading  to  a  sober  person.  When  the  sportsmen  are  not 
eating  or  drinking,  a  bird  is  shot  or  a  bird  is  missed,  a  fish  is  caught 
or  a  fish  lost.  This  is  the  style  of  thing : — “  Up  got  sixteen  birds.” 
“  I  got  my  first  and  Tom  got  an  outsider ;  I  cut  my  second  about 
heavily,  and  he  went  away  with  his  leg  down,  when  Tom  pulled 
him  down  with  a  long  shot.’’  “  Eight  or  ten  fish  come  to  grass, 
and  the  greensward  begins  to  look  lively.  Then,  after  an  hour's 
sport,  they  go  off  again.”  “  Then  I  get  another,  the  best  yet, 
ijlb.”  Such  is  the  exciting  nature  of  much  of  the  book.  When 
the  sportsmen  are  unsuccessful,  they  express  themselves  in  language 
more  forcible  than  refined.  Dashes  with  capital  prefixes  abound, 
accompanied  by  such  expressions  as  “  Bust  my  old  breeches  ”; 
“  By  the  living  immortal  Jingo”;  or,  “  Oh  Jemima  Jane  Anna! 
Oh  Beelzebub,  Belphegor,  and  all  the  race  of  Lucifer.  ’  The  writer 
has  a  habit  of  quoting  stanzas  of  comic  songs,  and  introduces 
Americanisms,  vulgarisms,  and  slang  on  almost  every  page.  It 
strikes  us  as  far  from  improbable  that  the  book  was  only  intended 
for  gamekeepers  and  publicans ;  and  it  is  just  possible  that  it 
mav  meet  with  their  approbation,  although  we  know  gamekeepers 
and  publicans  who  speak  better  English  than  is  to  be  found  in 
Sporting  Sketches. 

We  believe  that  we  have  pointed  out  the  most  striking  features 
of  this  singular  work.  We  have  refrained  from  criticism,  because 
we  consider  the  book  quite  beyond  criticism.  It  is  not  likely  that 
we  shall  ever  see  or  hear  of  it  again— except,  perhaps,  in  the  coffee- 
room  of  some  “  snug  hotel.’’ 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

MDE  GRISY  has  undertaken  to  give  the  history  of  English 
•  comedy  during  the  seventeenth  century  * * * * §,  and  his  little 
volume,  written  with  remarkable  impartiality,  seems  to  us  far 
superior  to  the  corresponding  chapters  of  M.  Taine’s  large  work. 
Vanbrugh,  Wycherley,  Congreve,  and.Farquhar  have  supplied 
the  materials  of  his  book,  and  he  has  very  well  brought  out  the 
leading  features  of  the  school  to  which  those  four  writers  belonged. 
Its  first  and  foremost  characteristic  is  an  amount  of  cynicism 
which  would  really  seem  incompatible  with  any  form  of  society 
whatever,  if  contemporary  memoirs  had  not  told  us  what  England 
was  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  The  regency 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  alone  can  be  compared  in  that  respect  with 
England  in  the  time  of  the  last  two  Stuarts,  and  the  heroes  of 
Eegnard  and  L'-sage  are  the  worthy  equals  of  Lady  Wishfort,  Mr. 
Pinch  wife,  and  Sir  John  Brute.  Another  point  touched  upon  by 
M.  de  Grisy  with  considerable  power  is  the  intense  admiration 
which  English  comic  writers  had  for  Moliere.  Casting  aside  the 
old  national  traditions  and  repudiating  the  genius  of  Shakspeare 
and  of  the  Elizabethan  school,  they  took  as  their  model  the 
author  of  Tartufe,  and  inured  themselves  to  the  habits  of  the 
Court  of  Versailles.  Hence  an  artificial  style  of  writing  which 
was  doomed  from  the  first  to  exercise  no  influence  and  to  be  very 
shortlived,  because  it  aimed  at  reproducing,  not  the  feelings  and 
passions  of  the  human  heart,  but  the  outside  show  of  a  society 
which  was  irretrievably  corrupt  and  degraded. 

The  excellent  edition  of  La  Bruyere  f  published  in  Messrs. 
Hachette’s  Grands  ecrivains  de  la  France  is  now  complete. 
The  third  volume,  subdivided  into  two  distinct  parts,  in¬ 
cludes  (1)  an  alphabetical  and  analytical  index;  (2)  a  con¬ 
cordance  of  the  various  editions;  (3)  a  bibliographical  notice ; 
(4)  a  list  of  corrections  and  additions ;  (5)  a  lexicon.  Some  of 
the  illustrative  notes  given  under  the  fourth  of  these  headings  are 
very  curious,  especially  the  one  relating  to  the  passage  where  La 
Bruyere  talks  of  the  meetings  which  some  of  his  most  distinguished 
contemporaries  held  at  their  houses  for  the  purpose  of  intellectual 
enjoyment.  The  cabinets,  as  they  were  then  called,  formed  an 
important  feature  of  Pari3  life ;  they  aimed  at  supplementing  the 

*  Histoire  de  la  comidie  anglaise  au  dix-septieme  siecle.  Par  A.  de  Grisy. 
Paris :  Didier. 

t  (Euvres  completes  de  La  Bruyere. — ( Collection  des  grands  ecrivains .) 
Vol.  III.  Paris  and  London  :  L.  Ilachette  &  Co. 


more  formal  meetings  of  the  “  Acaddmie  Franfaise,”  and  they  con¬ 
tributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  diffusion  of  literary  taste.  The 
lexicon  of  La  Bruyere’s  language  does  not  offer  any  points  worthy 
of  notice.  The  author  of  the  Caractires  says  that  between  the 
France  of  Clement  Marot  and  that  of  the  beginning  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  there  is  only  the  difference  of  a  few  words.  This 
remark  aptly  applies  to  La  Bruyere’s  own  style  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  best  authors  of  our  day,  and  the  archaisms 
either  of  terms  or  of  phrases  noticed  in  the  present  glossary  amount 
to  a  very  insignificant  list  indeed. 

The  treatise  which  M.  Paul  Janet  has  lately  published  in  a 
French  dress  is  a  curious  source  of  information  as  to  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Spinoza.*  As  far  back  as  the  year  1851,  Dr.  Boehmer  of 
Ilalle  had  discovered  in  Holland  a  treatise  written  in  the  Dutch 
language  which  seemed  to  be  a  summary  of  the  Ethica  more 
geometrico  demonstrata,  and  which  he  immediately  published.  Sub¬ 
sequent  inquiries  led  to  the  discovery  of  another  manuscript  of  the 
same  work,  and  it  seems  now  pretty  well  ascertained  that  the 
essay  in  question  is  the  first  draught  of  the  Ethica,  revised  and 
annotated  by  a  Christian  philosopher.  It  was  probably  composed 
between  1656  and  1661,  and  its  importance  consists  in  its  repre¬ 
senting  the  earliest  development  of  Spinoza’s  views.  M.  Janet 
has  given  additional  value  to  his  translation  by  a  preface  in  which 
he  analyses  the  sketch  of  the  philosopher,  and  compares  it  with  the 
larger  work  of  which  it  was,  so  to  speak,  the  germ.  He  shows 
that  in  the  De  Deo  et  homine  Spinoza’s  theory  of  God  is  already 
complete,  whereas  that  of  man  appears  only  in  a  rudimentary  and 
unsatisfactory  condition.  The  appendix,  on  the  nature  of  substance 
and  on  the  human  soul,  affects  the  geometrical  form  which  sub¬ 
sequently  characterized  the  Ethica. 

In  Dr.  Fournie’s  volume  on  the  application  of  science  to  the 
art  of  medicine  f,  the  student  will  find,  in  a  convenient  and  agree¬ 
able  shape,  a  summary  of  facts  and  theories  with  which  he  is 
supposed  to  be  acquainted,  and  the  medical  practitioner  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  memento  which  will  no  doubt  be  useful  to  him  in 
his  daily  experiences.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the  idea  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  author  in  his  introduction,  to  the  effect  that  all 
the  sciences  contribute  more  or  less  to  the  intelligent  and  suc¬ 
cessful  practice  of  medicine.  The  work  itself  is  divided  into  four 
parts.  The  first  treats  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  gives  a 
history  of  the  progress  of  these  two  sciences  from  the  days  of 
Hippocrates  to  the  present  time.  Physics  come  next;  then 
chemistry ;  and,  finally,  botany  and  zoology.  The  work  is  hand¬ 
somely  printed,  illustrated  with  numerous  woodcuts,  and  written 
in  a  popular  style. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  understand  what  M.  Mazaroz  is  aim¬ 
ing  at  in  his  curious  volume^,  although  he  devotes  a  long  preface 
to  a  statement  of  rudimentary  axioms.  All  we  can  make  out 
amounts  to  this — that  man  belongs  to  the  three  natural  kingdoms, 
and,  being  at  once  a  mineral,  a  plant,  and  an  animal,  his  actions 
should  be  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature.  Now,  whereas 
productive  force  is  evidently  the  result  of  combined  action,  indi¬ 
vidualism  is  essentially  barren ;  hence  the  necessity  of  doing  away 
with  written  law,  which  is  the  expression  of  individual  nationali¬ 
ties,  and  of  returning  to  customary  law,  as  being  the  spontaneous 
expression  of  social  life  ;  hence,  too,  the  duty  of  re-establishing  trade 
corporations,  and  the  old  jurandes,  mcntrises,  & c.,  ignorantly  con¬ 
demned  by  some  people  as  forming  part  and  parcel  of  the  ancien 
regime.  Most  readers  will,  no  doubt,  be  astonished  when  they 
learn,  on  the  authority  of  M.  Mazaroz,  that  Roman  law  and  the 
code  of  Justinian  are  the  manifestation  of  brute  force;  their  sur¬ 
prise,  however,  will  increase  a  hundredfold  on  hearing  that  Voltaire 
is  the  founder  of  civil  (lay  ?)  clericalism,  and  that  he  is  the  fetish 
of  selfishness.  We  need  surely  not  go  further.  The  hero  of  the 
centenary,  between  the  clericals  and  the  free-thinkers,  has  had  a 
bad  time  of  it  lately. 

Not  less  curious  in  its  way  is  M.  Fauconnier’s  volume  §  on 
what  he  calls  the  social  question — that  is  to  say,  on  property, 
labour,  capital,  and  banking  operations.  As  the  desirable  results 
advocated  by  the  author  are  postponed  to  the  year  2200,  we  are 
perfectly  disinterested  in  the  discussion  of  his  theories  and  their 
application.  One  of  his  favourite  schemes  is  that  by  an  ingenious 
modification  of  ordinary  commercial  rules,  the  State  should  esta¬ 
blish  a  universal  bank  so  amply  stocked  with  capital  that  money 
shall  be  lent  for  nothing.  It  is  a  great  drawback  to  the  interest 
of  this  sort  of  speculation  that  one  always  seems  to  have  heard  it 
all  before. 

Count  de  Rochechouart,  the  French  Minister  in  China,  has 
written  an  amusing  and  unpretending  little  volume  on  that 
country.||  The  picturesque  details  which  he  places  before  us  are 
extremely  entertaining,  but  they  would  not  of  themselves  suffice 
to  give  to  the  book  substantial  value.  What  chiefly  strikes  us 
is  the  view  he  gives  of  Chinese  civilization,  and  of  the  laws, 
institutions,  and  society  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  It  has  often  been 
observed  that,  if  China  has  never  produced  any  man  of  genius,  it 
is,  at  all  events,  the  practical  country  par  excellence,  and  that  its 

*  JDieu,  r/tomme  et  la  beatitude.  Par  Spinoza.  Traduit  pour  la  premiere 
fois  en  Frangais,  par  P.  Janet.  Paris :  Germer-Bailliere. 

f  Application  des  sciences  a  la  mcdecine.  Par  le  Ur.  Fournie.  Paris  : 
Delahaye. 

~  Histoire  des  corporations  fran(aises  darts  et  metiers.  Par  J.  P. 
Mazaroz.  Paris  :  Germer-Bailliere. 

§  La  question  sociale :  rente,  interet,  societe  de  i'avenir.  Par  E.  Fau- 
connier.  Paris  :  Germer-Baillikre. 

||  Pehn  et  Vinterieur  de  la  Chine.  Par  le  comte  de  Rochechouart.  Paris : 
Plon. 
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inhabitants  are  too  shrewd  to  be  carried  away  by  unsubstantial 
theories,  however  seductive  they  may  appear.  But  how  can  a  people 
be  said  to  be  practical  who  fail  to  turn  their  own  inventions  to  any 
really  useful  account  ?  You  have  invented  gunpowder,  it  is  true ; 
why  then  waste  it  in  fireworks,  and  go  on  arming  your  soldiers 
with  bows  and  arrows  ?  You  have  invented  printing ;  why  per¬ 
sist  in  using  the  old  clumsy  blocks,  and  not  see  the  superiority  of 
moveable  type  ?  M.  de  Ilochechouart’s  conclusion  is  that  Chinese 
civilization  in  its  various  forms  has  had  its  day,  and  that  the 
Celestial  Empire  is  doomed  to  be  swallowed  up  either  by  Europe 
or  by  the  Mohammedan  enemies  who  are  threatening  it  from  the 
frontiers  of  India  and  Afghanistan. 

What  are  the  literary  merits  of  Synesius  ?  *  Does  he  deserve 
to  bo  ranked  amongst  Christian  writers  ?  Such  are  the  two 
questions  which  M.  Druon  has  endeavoured  to  answer  in  the 
exhaustive  volume  now  before  us.  The  sources  available  for 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  life  of  Synesius  are  not  very  numerous, 
and  Clausen’s  monograph  quoted  by  Gieseler  is  about  the 
only  work  we  know  on  the  subject  in  addition  to  the  late  M. 
Villemain's  essay,  and  the  notice  contained  in  Tillemont's  eccle¬ 
siastical  history.  M.  Druon  has  derived  most  of  the  bio¬ 
graphical  details  he  gives  us  from  the  writings  of  Synesius  himself, 
and  he  has  left  nothing  for  subsequent  historians  to  say,  unless 
indeed  fresh  documents  should  be  discovered  now  lying  in  the 
dust  of  public  or  private  libraries.  The  works  of  Synesius  consist 
of  letters,  hymns,  addresses,  and  philosophical  disquisitions,  the 
letters  being  by  far  the  most  interesting  of  all.  Besides  the  various 
topics  naturally  discussed  in  epistles,  we  find  in  the  correspond¬ 
ence  of  Synesius  considerable  literary  merit,  a  brilliant  imagi¬ 
nation,  wit  of  the  truest  kind,  and  an  amount  of  learning 
which  often  displays  itself  in  excessive  multiplicity  of  quota¬ 
tions.  M.  Druon  draws  an  ingenious  parallel  between  the 
Greek  prelate  and  the  heroes  of  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet, 
Balzac  and  Voiture,  who,  even  when  writing  to  their  friends, 
aimed  at  effect,  being  perfectly  conscious  that  the  most 
trifling  productions  of  their  pens  would  be  handed  about 
from  salon  to  salon,  commented  on,  and  extravagantly  praised. 
The  hymns  have  a  decided  historical  importance,  in  addition  to  their 
poetical  value.  Composed  as  they  were  before  Synesius  had  joined 
the  Christian  Church,  they  may  be  regarded  as  the  faithful  photo¬ 
graph  of  an  epoch  of  transition  when  Latinism  was  dying  away, 
and  when  philosophy  was  unconsciously  being  leavened  by  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  The  second  part  of  M.  Druon’s  volume 
comprises  a  French  translation  of  the  works  of  Synesius,  together 
with  excellent  tables  and  indices. 

The  fashion  of  collecting  every  scrap  of  writing  left  by  popular 
authors  is  so  universally  recognized  that  there  is  not  much  use  in 
protesting  against  it,  and  we  must  admit  that,  taking  them  all  to¬ 
gether,  the  fragments  here  brought  together  by  the  admirers  of 
George  Sand  f  are  better  worth  preserving  than  the  generality  of 
such  pieces.  Extending  from  1833  to  the  days  of  the  Second  Empire, 
these  short  essays  derive  their  chief  interest  from  the  fact  that 
they  place  before  us  the  mind  of  the  author  in  the  various  phases 
of  her  intellectual  life. 

Is  creative  genius  compatible  with  critical  talent  of  a  high 
order  ?  The  question  is  generally  answered  in  the  negative.  M. 
Blaze  de  Bury  J,  however,  thinks  he  has  discovered  an  exception 
in  the  case  of  Mme.  de  Stael.  If  Delphine  and  Corimie.  show 
imagination  of  a  high  kind,  the  De  V  Allemagne  is  equally  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  a  masterpiece  of  criticism,  and  despite  all  that  has 
been  written  on  Germany  during  the  last  thirty  years,  it  may  still 
be  read  with  interest  and  profit.  The  volume  "before  us  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  a  series  of  articles  originally  contributed  to  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes  by  one  of  the  French  writers  best  qualified 
to  discuss  German  topics  either  literary  or  artistic.  In  addition 
to  a  very  able  review  of  contemporary  French  literature,  M. 
Blaze  de  Bury  examines  the  influence  exercised  in  his  country 
by  the  poems  of  Lord  Byron.  He  also  devotes  three  distinct 
papers  to  Shakspeare,  showing  first  how  Voltaire  attempted  to 
prune  down  Julius  Caesar,  and  to  dress  the  author  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet  d  la  mode  de  Versailles;  then  giving  us  a  new  reading  of  the 
character  of  Hamlet ;  and  finally  examining  with  what  measure 
of  success  musical  composers  have  endeavoured  to  apply  their  own 
genius  to  that  of  the  English  dramatist.  The  epithet  romantiques 
used  by  the  author  in  the  title  of  his  book  shows  the  point 
of  view  at  which  he  has  placed  himself:  his  standard  is  not  that 
of  La  ITarpe,  still  less  that  of  Boileau  ;  indeed  Mme.  de  Stahl's  De 
V Allemagne  may  be  regarded  as  his  beau  ideal  of  literary  criticism. 

The  commercial  activity  of  France  has  wonderfully  increased 
since  the  late  war,  and  in  that  respect  as  well  as  in  so  many  others 
the  necessity  of  redeeming  the  past  and  of  profiting  by  the  lessons 
of  experience  is  universally  felt.  Hence  M.  bimonin's  volume. §  It 
contains  a  description  of  that  maritime  quadrilateral  which  main¬ 
tains  the  trade  of  the  country  with  the  various  nations  of  the 
civilized  world,  and  the  history  of  Marseilles,  Havre,  Nantes, 
and  Bordeaux  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  history  of  French 
commerce.  Of  equal  importance  is  a  sound  knowledge  of  the 
system  of  internal  navigation.  Here  an  interesting  problem  sug- 

*  CEuv  res  de  Synesius,  traduites  pour  la  premiere  fois  en  Francois,  et  \ 
preeedees  d’une  etude  biographique  et  litteraire.  Par  PI.  Druon.  Paris  and 
•London :  L.  IPachette  &  Co. 

t  Questions  d  art  et  de  litterature.  Par  Georges  Sand.  Paris :  Levy. 

%  Tableaux  romantiques  dc  litterature  et  d’art.  Par  IP.  Blaze  de  Bury. 
Paris:  Didier. 

§  Lex  grands  ports  de  commerce  dc  la  France.  Par  M.  Simonin.  Paris 
and  London  :  L.  Hachettc  &  Co. 


gests  itself,  a  problem  often  discussed  and  which  still  occupies 
public  attention.  Is  it  possible,  by  means  of  a  canal,  to  make 
|  Paris  a  maritime  city  P  M.  Simonin  thinks  not ;  but  he  believes 
that  a  direct  and  continuous  relation  between  Paris  and  the  sea  is 
quite  feasible,  and  he  has  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  realized  at  no 
great  distance  of  time.  The  last  chapter  of  the  book  treats  of 
foreign  commerce;  it  gives  statistical  details  which  are  full  of  in- 
|  terest,  and  is  an  excellent  summary  of  the  facts  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  ports  themselves. 

M.  Jacques  de  Boisjolin’s  researches  bear  upon  questions  of 
ethnography.  If,  he  says,  we  wish  to  form  some  idea  of  the  homo 
occidental is,  the  abstract  European  type,  we  must  study  the  French 
people  between  the  rivers  Seine  and  Marne ;  but  in  the  first  place 
it  is  indispensable  that  we  should  know  the  fundamental  laws  of 
ethnography,  and  become  acquainted  with  the  developments  of  a 
science  which  is  now  justly  considered  as  the  basis  of  all  sd  nd 
historical  knowledge.  Such  is  the  object  of  M.  de  Boisjc  n's 
preface.* * * §  It  is  an  excellent  piece  of  writing,  full  of  ingenious  v.ews 
about  language,  religion,  natural  history,  &c.  The  influence  of 
races,  exaggerated,  no  doubt,  by  MM.  Henri  Martin  and  Augustin 
Thierry,  is  well  explained,  and  the  author  devotes  separate  chap¬ 
ters  to  the  various  races  which  have  contributed  to  the  formation 
of  the  French  nationality,  concluding  by  a  chapter  on  that 
nationality  itself. 

Amongst  the  publications  of  the  Societ^de  l’Histoire  de  France 
there  are  few  which  equal  iu  interest  the  volume  recently  edited 
by  tbe  Marquis  de  Itochambeau.t  It  comprises  tbe  correspond¬ 
ence  of  Antoine  de  Bourbon,  Duke  of  Vendbme,  and  of  bis  wife, 
Jeanne  dAlbret,  mother  of  Henry  IV.  These  letters,  239  in 
number,  cover  a  period  of  thirty-four  years,  extending  from  1538 
to  1572.  In  addition  to  them,  a  certain  number  of  documents 
exist  which  had  already  been  printed ;  these  it  has  not  been 
deemed  necessary  to  reproduce,  and  they  are  merely  analysed  by 
the  author,  who  has  further  completed  his  volume  by"  an  ex¬ 
cellent  index.  The  correspondence  now  before  us  is  of  the 
greatest'  interest  for  the  history  of  the  French  Protestants.  It 
may  be  divided  into  three  categories ;  the  first  comprising  all  the 
political  letters  relating  to  the  wars  against  the  Emperor 
Charles  Y.  and  the  religious  disturbances ;  the  second  con¬ 
sisting.  of  the  letters  addressed  by  Antoine  de  Bourbon  to 
his  wife  during  the  first  years  of  their  marriage :  whilst 
the  third,  and  by  far  tbe  most  remarkable,  gives  us  tbe  cor¬ 
respondence  of  Jeanne  d’Albret  when,  after  her  husband's 
death,  she  became  the  real  leader  of  the  Huguenots.  M.  de 
Rochambeau's  volume  is  a  model  of  editorial  care ;  we  only  regret 
that  his  introduction  should  be  so  very  brief,  and  especially 
that  he  should  not  have  completed  it  by  a  biographical  sketch  of 
the  two  principal  personages. 

The  adversaries  of  the  French  Revolution  are  too  apt  to  forget 
that  excesses  are  not  the  monopoly  of  one  political  party,  and  that 
fanaticism  leads  to  the  same  mischievous  consequences  whatever 
may  be  tbe  flag  which  it  hoists.  The  Terreur  Blanche  is  a  case  in 
point;  and  we  all  know  that  in  1S15  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  was  accompanied,  in  the  south  of  France,  hv  atrocities 
which  found  their  equal  only  in  the  massacres  of  September.  M. 
Daudet  has  rendered  a  true  service  to  the  cause  of  impartial 
justice  by  giving  us  an  account  of  the  “White  Terror”  J; 
for,  till  recently,  all  we  knew  about  it  was  derived  from  the  neces¬ 
sarily  brief  statements  of  31.  de  Yiel-Castel  and  other  historians, 
with  the  work  of  M.  Lauze  de  Perret  and  a  few  pamphlets 
written  at  the  time  by  enthusiasts  belonging  to  both  parties.  31. 
Daudet’s  volume  begins  with  an  account  of  the  capitulation 
of  Bordeaux,  when  the  Duchess  of  Angouleme  found  herself 
obliged  to  surrender  the  town  to  Marshal  Clauzel.  We  then 
have  a  very  interesting  description  of  the  disturbances  which 
occurred  at  Marseilles  aud  iu  the  department  of  Gard  ;  and,  finally, 
a  narrative  of  the  horrible  massacres  in  which  Marshal  Brune  and 
General  Ramel  fell  victims.  These  atrocities  were  all  the  more 
odious  because  the  cutthroats  who  committed  them  were,  if  not 
encouraged,  at  any  rate  countenanced,  by  magistrates  and  persons 
high  in  authority. 

31.  Aurelien  Yivie's  Histoire  de  la  terreur  d  Bordeaux  §  belongs, 
as  tbe  title  sufficiently  shows,  to  the  same  class  of  writings. 
Hitherto  authors  who,  like  Thiers,  31ignet,  and  Lamartine,  have 
written  on  the  French  Revolution  have  for  the  most  part  limited 
themselves  to  events  which  occurred  in  Paris.  JVe  are  glad  there¬ 
fore  to  have  from  various  quarters  monographs  describing  the 
aspect  of  the  provinces  during  that  period,  thus  supplying  materials 
for  that  complete  history  of  the  Revolution  which  we  do  not  yet 
possess.  31.  Yivie's  volume,  recommended  by  bishops  and  arch¬ 
bishops,  Senators  and  magistrates,  is  much  more  impartial  than 
such  patronage  would  lead  us  to  anticipate  ;  it  is  written  with  an 
evident  desire  to  he  perfectly  fair,  and,  in  spite  of  the  author's 
anti-Republican  leanings,  the  result  has  been  a  trustworthy  and 
dispassionate  work. 

The  Liberal  movement  which  ha9  been  produced  iu  France  by  the 
growing  pretensions  of  Ultramontanism  is  rapidly  spreading,  though 
not  in  the  direction  which  Father  Ilyacinthe,  the  Abbds  31ichaud 

*  Lcs  peoples  de  la  France,  ethnographic  nationalc.  Par  J.  de  Boisjolin. 
Paris :  Didier. 

t  Lettres  d’ Antoine  de  Bourbon  et  de  Jeanne  d’Albret.  Publie'cs  pour 
la  Socie'te  de  l’histoire  de  Prance  par  le  marquis  de  Rochambeau.  Paris  : 
Henry  Loone. 

X  La  Terreur  blanche.  Par  Ernest  Daudet.  Paris :  Quantin. 

§  Histoire  de  la  terreur  d  Bordeaux.  Par  M.  Aurdlien  Vivie.  Paris: 
Champion. 
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andGuettt5e,aml  others,  had  anticipated.  These  gentlemen  imagined 
that  a  process  of  selection  and  of  pruning  was  enough,  and  that  they 
could  still  hold  on  to  a  Church  of  which  they  had  repudiated  the 
distinctive  doctrines.  The  object  of  M.  Reveillaud  *  is  to  show 
the  utter  impossibility  of  any  compromise  with  clericalism,  and  his 
work  is  an  eloquent  appeal  against  Romanism  in  any  shape  or 
form.  What  distinguishes  his  views  from  those  of  the  majority  of 
Liberals  is  that,  whilst  denouncing  priestcraft  with  all  the  energy 
of  a  Michelet,  he  is  equally  loud  and  decided  in  his  aversion  to 
infidel  teaching;  he  dislikes  Professor  Buchner  as  much  as  M. 
Louis  Veuillot,  and  contends  that  Protestantism  is  the  only  solution 
of  the  religious  difficulty. 

In  the  same  order  of  ideas  we  may  once  more  mention  M. 
Ernest  Naville’s  valuable  article  on  the  social  influence  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  which  introduces  the  August  livraison  of  the  Bibliotheque 
universelle. f  Amongst  the  other  contributions  to  this  number  of 
the  Bibliothbque  we  notice  an  excellent  review  of  M.  Taine’s  new 
work,  and  an  article  of  M.  Tallichet  on  the  peace  of  Berlin, 
approving  of  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  policy,  and  contending  that  the 
solution  given  to  the  Eastern  problem  was  the  only  one  possible. 

*  La  question  religieuse  et  la  solution  Protestanie.  Par  E.  Reveillaud. 
Paris  :  Grassart. 

t  Bibliotheque  universelle  et  revue  suisse.  Avril  1878.  Lausanne  :  Bridel. 
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Mr.  Gladstone  on  Foreign  Policy.  Afghanistan. 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  Unredeemed  Engagements.  The  Thiers  Anniversary. 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  Collision  in  the  Thames.  Vacation  Speeches. 
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TAORE’S  GREAT  WORKS,  “The  BRAZEN  SERPENT,” 

J--'  “  CHRIST  LEAVING  the  PRiETORIUM,”  and  “  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERU¬ 

SALEM,"  each  33  by  22  feet;  with  “  Dream  of  Pilate’s  Wife,"  “Christian  Martyrs,”  &c., 
at  the  DORE  GALLERY,  36  New  Bond  Street.  Daily,  Ten  to  Six.  Is. 


QOCIAL  SCIENCE  CONGRESS, 

October  23  to  30. 


CHELTENHAM, 


President— The  Right  Hon.  Lord  NORTON,  K.C.M.G. 

Presidents  of  Departments— 1.  Jurisprudence  and  Amendment  of  the  Law.  Mr.  Commissioner 
Miller,  Q.C.,  LL.D.— 2.  Education,  The  lion.  George  Buodrick— 3.  Health,  W.  IT. 
Michael,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  F.C.S. — 4.  Economy  and  Trude,  Professor  Bonamy  Price— 5.  Art, 
J.  Gambier  Parry,  Esq.  President  of  Council— G.  W.  Hastings,  Esq. 

The  Opening  Sermon  will  be  preached  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Barry,  D.D.  Information  as  to 
the  Reading  of  Papers  and  other  particulars  may  be  obtained  at  the  Offices,  1  Adam  Street, 
Adelphi,  W.C.,  or  4  Promenade  Villas,  Cheltenham. 

_ FRANCIS  G.  P.  NEISON,  Hon.  General  Secretary. 

QT.  BARTHOLOMEW’S  HOSPITAL  and  COLLEGE^ 

^  OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS,  each  of  the  value  of  X130,  and  one  of  £60,  will  be  offered  for  open 
competition  on  September  25.  One  of  those  of  £130  is  limited  to  Candidates  under  Twenty-five 
years  of  age  ;  the  other  to  Candidates  under  Twenty  years  of  age. 

Subjects  :  Botany,  Zoology,  Chemistry,  Physics. 

The  subjects  (from  which  Candidates  may  select)  for  the  Scholarship  of  £50  are  Latin ,  Mathe¬ 
matics,  and  any  two  of  the  following  languages  :  Greek,  French,  German. 

The  successful  Candidates  will  in  each  case  be  required  to  enter  at  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital. 

For  particulars  and  former  papers,  application  may  be  made,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the 
Warden  of  the  College,  at  his  house,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  E.C. 

T'HE  LONDON  HOSPITAL  and  MEDICAL  COLLEGE, 

Mile-end.— The  SESSION,  1878—79,  will  Commence  on  Tuesday,  October  1,  1878,  when 
the  Prize  Distribution  will  take  place.  Two  Entrance  Science  Scholarships,  value  £60  and  £40, 
will  be  offered  for  Competition  at  the  end  of  September  to  new  Students.  Entries  on  or  before 
September  20.  Fee  to  Lectures  and  ITospitaf  Practice,  90  Guineas  in  one  payment,  or  100 
Guineas  in  three  instalments.  All  Resident  and  other  Hospital  Appointments  are  free.  The 
Resident  Appointments  consist  of  Five  House-Physiciancies,  Four  House-Surgeoncies,  One 
Accoucheursnip ;  also  Two  Dresserships  and  Two  Maternity  Assistantships.  The  London 
Hospital  is  now  in  direct  communication  by  rail  and  tram  with  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis. 
_ _ NORMAN  CHE  VERS,  M.D.,  Principal. 

TTYDE  PARK  COLLEGE  for  LADIES,  115  Gloucester 

Terrace,  nyde  Park. 

The  JUNIOR  TERM  begins  September  17. 

The  SENIOR  TERM,  November  1. 

Prospectuses,  containing  Names  of  Professors,  Terms,  &c.,  may  be  had  on  application  to 
the  Lady  Resident. 


1  COUTH  KENSINGTON.— DAILY  CLASSES  for  YOUNG 

I  ^  LADIES,  Senior,  Junior,  and  Elementary.  Terms  from  4  Guineas  per  term.  Six 
Resident  Pupils  received.— For  Prospectus  upply  to  the  Principal,  46  Longridgc  Koud,  Earl's 
Court,  South  Kensington. 

T'HE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  of  WOMEN.— The  Missea 

GLENDrNNING  will  receive  as  Boarders,  and  will  assist  the  Studies  of,  a  limited 
number  of  YOUNG  LADIES  who  are  reully  desirous  of  self-culture.  The  Misses  Glen- 
dinning  have  the  benefit  of  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  most  earnest  and  able  Professors  in 
Europe.— Address,  Miss  Glenihxxing,  RoseK-ry  House,  Cliemmtzer  Strusse,  Dresden;  or 
Dalmeny  Park,  near  Edinburgh.  Dresden.  September  1878. 

COLLEGE  EDUCATION  for  FORTY  POUNDS  A  YEAR, 

Board.  Lodging,  and  College  Fees  included.  Outdoor  Students  Ten  Pounds  per  annum 
J  (attached  are  several  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions),  at  the 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  of  WALES.  President— The  Right  Hon.  Lord  ABERDARE. 
J  r  met  pal  Itev.  T.  C.  EDWARDS,  M.A.,  Oxon.  und  Loud.  Sessiou  1878-9  begins  Octobers 
next. 

For  Prospectus  apply  to  the  Registrar  at  the  College,  Aberystwyth,  or  to  the  Hox. 
Skcketakv,  7  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London. 

THE  OXFORD  MILITARY  COLLEGE,  with  the  approval 

“*■  of  Ilis  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  K.G.,  &c. 

Governor— Major-General  DESBOROUGII,  C.B.,  R.A. 

Secretary  to  the  Governor  and  Director  of  Drills— Major  JOHN  GRAHAM. 

Head- M  as  U r — The  Rev.  JAMES  WHITE,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  the  Mathematical  Society  of 
London,  late  Instructor  in  Mathematics  at  the  Royal  Militury  Academy,  and 
Incumbent  of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Woolwich. 

This  College  is  intended— (1)  To  provide  the  b(S  t  possible  Education  for  the  Sons  of  Officers  ; 
(2)  To  Train  und  prepare  Candidates  (whether  Sons  of  Officers  or  not)  for  Commissions  in  the 
Military  Service  ;  (3)  To  enable  its  Senior  Pupils  to  enter  as  unattached  University  Students 
and  to  take  Degrees. 

Copies  of  the  Prospectus  may  be  obtained  from  the  Governor  or  Secretary,  Military 
College.  Cowley,  Oxford,  who  will  supply  information  as  to  the  admission  of  Students. 

Next  Term  will  begin  on  September  11. 


Preparatory  School  in  connexion  ' 

Seven  and  Twelve. 

For  Prospectus,  &c.,  apply  to  the  Head-Master. 


Eastbourne  college. 

President — His  Grace  the  Duke  of  DEVONSHIRE,  K.G. 

Head-Master- The  Rev.  THOMPSON  PODMORE,  M.A. 

Master  of  Modern  School- The  Rev.  G.  R.  GREEN,  M.A. 

The  ENSUING  TERM  will  not  commence  until  September  26,  an  extra  Week's  holiday 
having  been  requested  by  II.R.H.  the  Grund  Duchess  of  Hesse,  &e.  &c. 

Application  for  Bourders  to  be  made  to  the  Rev.  T.  Podmore,  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Green,  and 
T.  J.  Dymes,  Esq. 

_ _ THOS.  HOLMAN.  Secretary. 

I  )  O  V  E  R  C  O  L  L  E  G  E. 

President — The  Right  Hon.  Earl  GRANVILLE,  K.G. 

Tuition  from  10  to  15  Guineas.  Board,  £45  a  year. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Head-Master  or  the  Hon.  Secretary. 

 The  NEXT  TERM  begins  on  September  18. 


c 


HARDSTOCK  COLLEGE, 

 RE-OPENS  on  Thursday,  September  ID. 


DORSET, 


B 


BRIGHTON  COLLEGE. 

Chairman  of  the  Council—  The  Ven.  Archdeacon  HANNAH,  D.C.L.,  Vicar  of  Brighton. 
Principal — The  Rev.  CHARLES  BIGG,  D.D.,latc  Senior  Student  and 
Tutor  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Vice- Principal— The  Rev.  JOSEPH  NEWTON,  M.A. 

Next  Term  commences  September  24. 


on  Wednesday,  September  11.— For  Prospectuses,  apply  to  the  Principal. 
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ARROW.  —  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL.  —  BOYS  are 

prepared  for  the  various  Public  Schools.  Entrance  Scholarships  and  other  Examina- 
FC - ~ 


tions. 

The  Schoo. 


•'or  prospectus  apply  to  the  Rev.  C.  II.  Tandy,  Harrow. 
)1  will  RE-OPEN  on  Thursday,  September  12,  1878. 


TfOLKESTONE.— Mr.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.  (Oxon.), 

assisted  by  a  Cambridge  M.A.  and  competent  staff  of  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
Universities,  Woolwich.  Sandhurst,  and  all  Competitive  Examinations.  Pupils  successful  in. 
the  recent  competitions  for  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst. 

PREPARATION  for  CAMBRIDGE  ^d  OXFORD.— 

Rev.  H.  C.  A.  TAYLER,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  receives 
PUPILS.— Address,  Orwell  Rectory,  near  Royston. 

EDUCATION  in  NANO Y.  —  Professor  HIRSCII,  who  lias 

lived  at  Cannstatt  on  the  Neckar,  and  been  engaged  in  Teaching  there  for  Twenty-five 
years,  wishes  to  intimate  that  he  has  now  Removed  to  NANCY,  taking  his  Pupils  with  him, 
and  that  his  School  is  again  open.  Prospectuses  to  be  had  at  Messrs.  TnflBNER  &  Co.’S, 
Ludgate  Hill,  and  from  Professor  HlltSCii,  Maison  Riston,  Malzeville,  Nancy. 

rf1HOROUGIi  EDUCATION  without  muefi  indoor  Study. — 

An  OXFORD  GRADUATE,  layman,  experienced,  living  on  the  Malvern  Hills,  receives 
Three  Sons  of  Gentlemen  as  PUPILS  and  Companions,  to  whom  lie  offers  very  unusual 
advantages.— Address.  M.A.,  Rosebank,  West  Malvern. 

PREPARATION  for  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.— BRIGHTON. 

•f"  Mr.  ARTHUR  A.  CARRJ5,  B.A.  Oxford,  receives  TEN  PRIVATE  PUPILS  from 

Eight  to  Fourteen.  Individual  attention  and  special  home  comforts _ For  terms  and  par- 

ticulars,  apply  21  Eaton  Place,  Brighton. 

PROTESTANT  EDUCATION  in  GERMANY,  at  Hildesheim, 

'  Hanover,  by  Miss  IIOYERMANN,  assisted  by  two  Ladies  who  have  resided  many  years 
in  England.  All  subjects  taught  by  Professors  ut  the  College.  References  of  the  highest  order 
to  Parents  of  former  Pupils.  Terms  moderate.  A  Lady  will,  if  desired,  come  to  England  to 
accompany  Pupils.— Address,  Miss  Hoyermann,  Hildesheim,  Hanover. 

A  GRADUATE  (in  Deacon’s  Orders)  of  New  College,  Oxford, 

speaking  French  and  German,  desires  a  TUTORSHIP,  Travelling  or  otherwise,  or  to 
assist  with  Pupils.— Address,  W.  II.  Wrench,  Gilamont,  Surbiton. 

T  TNIVERSITY  of  GLASGOW.— A  PROFESSOR  of  the 

University  of  Glasgow  can  receive  a  Young  Gentleman  os  BOARDER  for  the  Winter 
Session  —  Apply  to  Mr.  MaG’LEHOSE,  Bookseller  to  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

T  TNIVERSITY  EDUCATION  for  LADIES.  — CRYSTAL 

^  PALACE  SCHOOL  of  ART,  SCIENCE,  and  LITERATURE.— Ladies  come  up  for 
the  New  Session  on  October  1.  There  are  TWO  VACANCIES  in  the  RESIDENTIARY 
HOUSE,  conducted  by  Miss  Scott,  Winterbourne,  Cintra  Park,  Upper  Norwood. 

A  MEMBER  of  the  BAR  (Married),  residing  at  the  West  End 

of  London,  desires  to  receive  One  or  Two  Gentlemen  as  Resident  PUPILS.  Terms 
200  Guineas  per  annum.— Address,  X.  Y.  Z.,  care  of  Henry  Sweet,  Law  Publisher,  Chancery 
Lane,  E.C.  _ _ _ _ 

PARENTS  and  GUARDIANS.— An  Old-established  Firm 

of  ARCHITECTS,  in  good  and  varied  practice,  require  a  PUPIL.  Arrangements  can  lie 
made  with  one  of  the  Partners  for  Board  and  Lodging,  if  desired.— Apply  to  Wilson, 
Willenc,  &  Wilson,  1  Belmont,  Bath. _ _ 

"F  STATE  PUPIL.— A  GENTLEMAN,  managing  an  Estate  in 

Hampshire,  has  a  VACANCY  for  a  Gentleman,  as  PUPIL — Apply  to  Charles  E. 
Curtis,  Deanyers,  Farringdon,  Alton,  Hants. _ 


T°„. 


A  N  unusually  LARGE  and  noble  MANSION,  delightfully 

situate,  near  Town _ The  LEASE  (with  or  without  the  Furniture)  to  be  SOLD.  The 

Mansion,  standing  in  extensive  and  beautiful  grounds,  forming  a  miniature  Park,  is  admirably 
adapted  as  a  Residence  for  a  family  of  the  highest  distinction,  and  eminently  so  as  an  attractive 
Private  Hotel  and  a  charming  Retreat,  or  as  a  College,  First-class  School,  Sanitarium,  or  other 

large  Institution _ lor  cards  to  view  and  further  particulars,  apply  to  Wilkinson  &  SON, 

Estate  Agents  and  Upholders.  8  Old  Bond  Street.  Piccadilly,  W. _ 

fJYERES.— TO  LET,  TWO  LARGE  VILLAS,  Furnished, 

one  near  the  Town,  and  one  near  the  Hermitage.— Address,  ALrnA,  the  English  Bank, 


Ilyercs. 
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PRINCE  BISMARCK. 

THE  same  Correspondent  of  the  Times  through  whom 
Prince  Bismakck  communicated  a  part  of  his  intentions 
to  his  colleagues  in  the  Congress  has  lately  discussed  the 
character  and  position  of  the  famous  Minister  with  a 
well-known  leader  of  the  German  Parliamentaiy  Opposi¬ 
tion.  Professor  Virchow  is  an  anatomist  and  physiologist 
as  well  as  a  Liberal  politician,  and  he  appears  to  judge  of 
the  characters  of  nations  by  the  shape  of  their  heads.  He 
showed  his  visitor  three  skulls  of  murdered  Albanians, 
which  proved  that  the  race  to  which  their  owners  belonged 
was  the  most  capable  in  South-Eastern  Europe.  It 
is  to  be  wished  that  he  could  extend  his  observations 
to  the  skulls  of  the  Albanian  ruffians  who  have  since 
murdered  Mehemet  Ali.  Their  hands  scarcely  fulfil 
the  promise  of  their  heads.  Count  Andrassy  and  his 
Magyar  countrymen  will  learn  with  regret  that  their 
craniological  peculiarities  fail  to  command  Professor 
Virchow’s  approval.  Of  Prince  Bismarck,  who  has  fortu¬ 
nately  not  yet  been  subjected  to  a  post  mortem  examination, 
Professor  Virchow  judges  by  his  public  acts  rather  than 
by  the  conformation  of  his  bones.  Whatever  may  be  the 
shape  of  the  Prince’s  skull,  it  is  certainly  not  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  possession  and  exercise  of  a  powerful 
intellect.  His  critic  concurs  with  the  great  majority 
of  Prussians  and  of  patriotic  Germans  in  admiring  Prince 
Bismarck’s  ability  and  conduct  in  diplomacy;  but  he 
expresses  a  general  and  growing  opinion  that  the 
Prince  treats  the  Germans,  whose  power  he  maintains 
and  exalts  abroad,  too  contumeliously  at  home.  A  powerful 
and  highly  cultivated  nation  thinks  that  it  ought  to  be 
allowed  a  voice  in  the  management  of  its  own  domestic 
affairs.  Of  relations  with  foreign  Powers  the  Prince  has 
for  many  years  been  allowed,  as  far  as  Parliaments  are 
concerned,  the  exclusive  control.  It  is  believed  that  be 
has  not  always  been  equally  independent  of  the  feelings 
and  fancies  of  the  Court.  The  Emperor,  who  before  his 
accession  to  the  throne  of  Prussia  was  a  principal  opponent 
of  Russian  influence,  has  in  his  later  years  cultivated  the 
romantic  deference  and  attachment  which  some  other 
Princes  of  his  house  have  felt  for  the  Imperial  family  of 
Russia.  The  aid  which  was  given  to  Prussia  during  the 
Prench  war  by  Russian  demonstrations  directed  against 
Austria  is  rewarded  by  a  gratitude  which  would 
have  been  excessive  even  if  the  motives  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Alexander  had  been  wholly  disinterested.  It  is 
not  known  whether  Prince  Bismarck  sympathizes  with 
sentiments  which  he  is  compelled  to  respect.  He  has 
never  concealed  the  slight  regard  which  he  entertains  for 
the  constitutional  system  of  Prussia.  For  the  express  purpose 
of  weakening  the  Liberal  party  he  founded  the  representa¬ 
tive  system  of  the  Empire  on  universal  suffrage  ;  but  he 
now  perhaps  begins  to  doubt  whether  constituencies  are 
powerless  and  harmless  in  proportion  to  their  want  of 
political  aptitude. 

The  Germans  can  afford  to  wait  for  the  Parliamentary 
supremacy  which  has  hitherto  existed  only  in  name.  Prince  i 
Bismarck  will  not  retain  office  for  ever ;  and  it  is  improbable  j 
that  any  successor  will  inherit  his  predominance.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  newly  elected  Parliament 
■will  be  as  manageable  as  the  Assembly  which  lately  in¬ 
curred  a  penal  dissolution.  The  political  murders  which 
have  been  committed  in  Russia  may  perhaps  increase  the 
alarm  and  indignation  which  were  provoked  by  the 


crimes  of"  Hodel  and  Nobiltng.  The  majority  of  the 
German  Parliament  will  incline  to  rigorous  measures 
against  the  Socialists  ;  but  the  Liberal  party  cannot  but 
object  to  laws  which  increase  the  power  of  the  Executive 
Government  over  political  movements.  Prince  Bismarck 
has  perhaps  discovered  that  he  has  committed  at  least  two 
grave  mistakes.  He  long  tolerated  or  encouraged  the 
Socialists,  because  their  agitation  was  obnoxious  to  the 
Liberal  portion  of  the  middle  classes ;  but  the  alliance 
between  despotism  and  anarchy  becomes  dangerous  when 
the  discontented  multitude  is  organized  and  powerful.  In 
the  late  election,  notwithstanding  the  horror  which  was 
caused  by  the  attempts  on  the  life  of  the  Emperor,  the 
Socialists,  though  they  lost  several  of  their  members, 
voted  in  much  larger  numbers  than  on  any  former  occa¬ 
sion.  They  have  probably  no  relations  with  the  Nihilists  of 
Russia,  but  revolutionary  agitation  always  tends  to  spread. 
At  present  Socialism  is  more  formidable  in  Germany  than 
in  France ;  and  Prince  Bismarck  is  thoroughly  in  earnest 
when  he  proposes  laws  for  the  possible  repression  of  the 
movement.  At  the  same  time  the  uncertain  condition  of 
Parliamentary  parties  has  induced  him  to  open  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  Court  of  Rome  for  a  settlement  which 
must  necessarily  include  the  repeal  or  modification  of  laws 
by  which  the  independent  action  of  the  Church  has  been 
severely  curtailed.  The  motives  which  induced  Prince 
Bismarck  to  quarrel  with  the  Holy  See  have  never  been 
satisfactorily  explained.  The  dogma  of  Papal  infallibility 
ought  to  have  been  as  indifferent  to  a  non-Catholic  Govern¬ 
ment  as  any  other  absurd  proposition  Avhich  may  from  age 
to  age  have  been  added  to  the  Romish  creed.  The  assump¬ 
tion  by  a  weak  and  vain  Pontiff  of  supernatural  attributes 
in  no  degree  affected  the  relations  between  Church  and 
State.  Prince  Bismarck  seems  to  have  bitterly  resented 
the  support  which  the  French  clergy  had,  with  the 
sympathy  of  their  order  throughout  Europe,  given  to  the 
French  attack  on  Germany  in  1870.  It  might  have  been 
thought  that  disappointment  and  defeat  were  a  sufficient 
punishment  of  unprincipled  folly;  yet  for  several  years 
Prince  Bismarck  has  vexed  the  Catholic  hierarchy 
with  measures  which  are  not  unfairly  considered  to 
amount  to  persecution.  In  the  pursuit  of  his  object 
he  has  not  shrunk  from  inflicting  heavy  and  irre¬ 
mediable  injuiy  on  the  Protestant  Church,  which  had 
given  him  no  provocation.  The  substitution  of  civil 
registration  in  all  cases  for  documents  which  could  until 
lately  only  be  obtained  from  the  clergy  has  destroyed  the 
only  link  between  an  almost  universally  sceptical  laity  and 
the  representatives  of  religion.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
small  fraction  of  the  Parliament  which  takes  an  interest 
in  the  Protestant  Church  is  expected  to  act  with  the 
Catholic  party.  If  Prince  Bismarck  succeeds  in  his 
negotiations  with  the  Nuncio  accredited  to  Munich,  he 
will  no  longer  have  occasion  to  regard  the  susceptibilities 
of  his  former  supporters,  the  National  Liberal  party. 

The  report  of  the  interview  with  Professor  Virchow 
reminds  the  Times’  Correspondent  of  some  remarks  of 
Prince  Bismarck’s  which  he  had  not  previously  published. 
The  Prince  seems  to  have  been  greatly  irritated  by  the 
popular  belief  in  his  complicity  with  the  supposed 
scheme  of  a  German  attack  on  France  in  1875.  There  is 
no  reason  to  think  that  his  disavowal  of  a  scandalous 
design  had  not  been  believed  by  serious  and  well-informed 
politicians,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  contradiction 
of  the  rumour  may  have  failed  to  become  as  public  as  the 
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story  itself.  It  had  been  generally  supposed  that  some  of 
the  Emperor’s  military  advisers  had  deliberately  proposed 
to  cripple  the  power  of  France  by  a  new  invasion  while 
the  re-organization  of  the  French  army  was  still  far  from 
complete.  The  English  Government  so  far  believed  the 
rumour  as  to  protest  at  Berlin  against  the  accomplishment 
of  a  nefarious  scheme,  but  the  chief  credit  of  defeating  the 
plot  was  claimed  by  Russia.  The  Emperor  himself  made 
a  journey  to  Berlin  for  the  express  purpose  of  mediating 
between  the  French  and  German  Governments,  and  Prince 
Gortchakoff  immediately  afterwards  announced  that  the 
danger  had  been  averted  by  the  benevolent  interposition 
of  his  Sovereign.  That  the  lawless  ambition  of  a  body 
of  unscrupulous  soldiers  had  been  restrained  by  the 
congenial  influence  of  a  friendly  despot  was  not 
intrinsically  improbable.  Prince  Bismarck’s  disclaimer 
of  participation  in  an  unworthy  enterprise  was  ac¬ 
cepted  without  hesitation ;  for,  even  if  full  con¬ 
fidence  had  not  been  reposed  in  his  personal  honour, 
he  might  well  be  acquitted  of  a  crime  which  would 
have  been  almost  more  foolish  than  wicked.  Prince 
Bismarck  now  explains  for  the  fh'st  time,  through  the 
Times'  Correspondent,  that  the  German  generals  were 
as  innocent  as  himself  of  the  reported  design.  The 
whole  story  originated,  he  says,  in  a  conspiracy  between 
Prince  Gortchakoff  and  M.  de  Gontaut-Biron,  the  French 
Ambassador  at  Berlin.  The  French  diplomatist  may 
perhaps,  notwithstanding  Prince  Bismarck’s  suspicions, 
have  been  rather  a  dupe  than  an  accomplice.  The  in¬ 
vention  of  a  sham  project  of  a  German  attack  on  France, 
to  be  afterwards  battled  by  the  prompt  interference  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  is  a  stroke  of  policy  quite  in  the 
Russian  manner.  The  main  object  was  attained  in 
securing  the  gratitude  of  France,  and  perhaps  the  anti- 
English  policy  of  the  Duke  Decazes  may  have  been  one  of  the 
results  of  the  conspiracy  ;  yet  the  story  would  have  been 
incredible  if  it  had  been  told  on  less  sufficient  authority, 
because  the  irritation  which  is  now  expressed  by  Prince 
Bismarck  must  have  been  foreseen.  At  that  very  time 
Russia  was  deeply  interested  in  obtaining  the  connivance 
of  Germany  at  the  meditated  invasion  of  Turkey.  The 
insurrection  in  Herzegovina  was  concocted  between  Russia 
and  Austria  in  the  same  year  in  which  the  fabulous  war 
with  France  began  and  ended  ;  and  the  Russian  troops 
which  in  the  course  of  the  autumn  were  concentrated  on 
the  frontier  of  Turkey  may  probably  have  received  their 
orders  at  the  moment  when  Prince  Gortchakoff  was 
arranging  his  comedy,  and  when  the  Emperor  was  pre¬ 
paring  his  visit  to  Berlin.  Prince  Bismarck’s  comments 
on  the  transaction  arc  even  more  surprising  than  the 
facts  which  he  states  for  the  purpose  of  publication.  But  for 
this  offence,  he  tells  the  Correspondent,  Prince  Gortchakoff 
would  not  have  incurred  the  diplomatic  defeat  which 
he  was  at  the  time  of  the  interview  suffering  in  the  Con¬ 
gress.  The  opponents  of  the  English  Government  have 
regarded  the  defeat  as  a  Russian  triumph  ;  and  readers  of 
the  published  transactions  of  the  Congress  have  found  that 
Prince  Bismarck  uniformly  supported  Prince  Gortcha- 
koff’s  proposals.  It  might  also  have  been  expected  that 
a  statesman  of  consummate  ability  and  of  commanding 
character  would  not  allow  feelings  of  anger  to  interfere 
with  his  action  in  matters  of  paramount  importance ;  but 
it  is  idle  to  speculate  on  probabilities  when  conjecture  is 
confuted  and  superseded  by  explicit  statements. 


EASTERN  AFFAIRS. 

"T^T 0  adverse  comments  on  the  Berlin  Treaty  disturbed 
li  the  general  conviction  that  the  Congress  had  insured 
the  continuance  of  peace.  Hostile  critics  indeed  contended, 
not  without  plausibility,  that  many  elements  of  disturbance 
subsisted  both  in  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey.  It  was  said 
that  the  warlike  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Batoum 
had  not  only  determined  to  resist  the  Russian  occupation, 
but  had  hoisted  the  English  flag  in  token  of  immutable 
resolution.  The  members  of  the  International  Com¬ 
mission  who  persevered  in  their  inquiries  into  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  fugitive  Mussulman  population  had  dis¬ 
covered  cases  of  gross  oppression  and  cruelty  on  the  part 
of  the  Russian  troops ;  and  it  was  thought  that  the 
abstention  of  the  representatives  of  Russia  and  Germany 
might  serve  as  pretexts  for  a  fresh  quarrel.  The  desperate 
struggle  of  the  Mahometan  population  of  Bosnia  against 


the  invading  army  of  Austria  seemed  still  more  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  conclusion  of  peace ;  nor  indeed  can  it  be 
doubted  that  the  English  Plenipotentiaries  who  proposed 
the  occupation  believed  that  it  would  be  accomplished  with¬ 
out  resort  to  force.  To  all  detailed  proofs  that  the  exertions 
of  the  Congress  had  proved  abortive,  it  was  a  sufficient 
answer  that  the  Powers  would  not  have  made  peace  if  they 
had  intended  to  go  to  war.  The  danger  which  had  for 
many  months  been  hanging  over  Europe  had  been  practi¬ 
cally  removed  before  the  meeting  of  the  Congress.  The 
large  concessions  on  both  sides  which  were  embodied 
in  the  agreement  between  Lord  Salisbury  and  Count 
Schouvaloff  left  no  question  undetermined  which  was 
likely  to  result  in  war.  By  that  time  the  alarm  which 
had  been  caused  by  the  vicinity  of  the  English  fleet  to  the 
Russian  army  had  been  dissipated  by  experience  of  the 
prudence  of  the  commanders  on  either  side.  The  signa¬ 
ture  of  the  treaty  finally  confirmed  and  recorded  the 
pacific  resolution  of  Russia,  England,  and  Austria  ;  and  it 
was  not  to  be  feared  that  any  one  of  the  Governments 
would  allow  itself  to  be  surprised  into  war. 

The  only  concessions  on  the  part  of  England  which  had 
produced  serious  dissatisfaction  consisted  in  the  acceptance 
of  the  Russian  pretensions  to  Bessarabia  and  Batoum. 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  now  perhaps  the  only  politician,  at  home 
or  abroad,  who  thinks,  or  who  indirectly  suggests,  that 
England  ought  to  have  been  inflexible  in  defending  the 
territorial  rights  of  Roumania.  Less  enthusiastic  critics 
of  the  negotiation  may  perhaps  reflect  not  without  satis¬ 
faction  on  the  practical  proofs  of  disinterestedness  which 
the  Russian  Government  offers  to  its  clients  and  depen¬ 
dents.  The  Porte  had,  by  the  preliminary  treaty  of  San 
Stefano,  agreed  to  surrender  the  port  of  Batoum,  of  which 
the  Russian  Government  had  probably  contemplated  tho 
annexation  when  it  first  prepared  the  attack  on  Turkey. 
The  harbours  of  Anapa  and  Poti  had  been  similarly  ac¬ 
quired  fifty  years  before,  against  the  wish  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  who  nevertheless  considered  it  absurd  to- 
resist  the  annexation  by  force.  Both  ports  were  after¬ 
wards  found  to  be  almost  useless,  and  Russia  consequently 
determined  to  obtain  possession  of  Batoum.  The  harbour 
there  will  hold  thirteen  large  men-of-war,  fastened  end 
on  to  the  shore,  and  five  or  six  ships  in  a  position  in 
which  they  can  defend  themselves.  For  the  sake  of  obvi¬ 
ating  English  opposition,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  announced 
that  Batoum  would  be  used  only  as  a  commercial  port ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  redemption  of  the  pledge 
will  be  found  convenient.  It  was  nearly  certain  that  the 
refusal  of  England  to  allow  the  cession  of  Batoum  would 
have  been  treated  by  Russia  as  a  case  of  war.  Neither  the 
value  of  the  harbour  to  Turkey  and  to  neutral  Powers,  nor 
the  rights  of  the  unknown  and  barbarous  tribes  in  tho 
neighbouring  hills,  would  have  justified  a  rupture.  The 
commander  of  the  Turkish  garrison  at  Batoum  has  now 
peaceably  surrendered  the  town  and  fortifications  to 
the  Russians  ;  and  the  Lazis  have  found  it  expedient 
to  abandon  any  hostile  designs  which  they  may  have 
entertained.  One  of  .the  threatened  elements  of  disturb¬ 
ance  is  removed  ;  and  in  this  instance,  as  in  other  cases, 
the  Turkish  Government  evidently  purposes  submission  to 
the  terms  which  have  been  imposed  by  the  Congress. 
Dervisch  Pasha  maintained  a  neutral  attitude  at  Batoum 
only  as  long  as  his  Government  thought  it  possible 
that  some  accident  might  disturb  the  settlement  of 
Berlin. 

It  may  seem  almost  a  paradox  to  say  that  the  lamentable 
murder  of  Mehemet  Ali  affords  some  indication  of  the  ap¬ 
proaching  restoration  of  peace.  The  Albanians  who  per¬ 
petrated  the  crime  believed  that  the  Government  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  its  representative  in  the  disturbed  districts 
had  resolved  to  accept  the  Austrian  occupation.  No 
stronger  proof  could  be  given  of  the  absence  of  any  official 
intrigue  against  the  Berlin  arrangements.  The  loss  of 
Mehemet  Ali  is  greatly  to  be  regretted.  If  he  was  not  a 
great  general,  he  had  proved  himself  a  gallant  and  loyal 
soldier  ;  nor  has  he,  like  some  of  his  late  colleagues,  ever 
been  suspected  of  conniving  at  the  Russian  victories  either 
from  corrupt  motives  or  through  jealousy  of  rivals.  At 
Berlin,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantage  of  his  humble 
Prussian  origin  and  his  invidious  position  as  a  renegade, 
he  displayed  considerable  diplomatic  ability.  His  death 
shows  that  ho  had  convinced  his  murderers  of  his  deter¬ 
mination  to  discharge  his  duty.  The  unexpected  opposi¬ 
tion  which  has  involved  the  Austrian  army  in  a  regular 
campaign  is  not  in  itself  a  proof  that  either  the  English 
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Plenipotentiaries  or  Count  Andrassy  were  mistaken  in 
tkeir  policy.  It  is  now  more  than  ever  certain  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  restore  the  Bosnian  exiles  to 
-their  country  except  by  force  of  arms.  The  population  of 
the  province  is  unequally  divided  in  numbers,  and  the 
warlike  Mahometan  minority  is  more  than  a  match  for  a 
larger  number  of  Christians.  It  would  have  been  well  if 
peace  had  not  been  disturbed  by  foreign  intrigues  three 
years  ago ;  but  the  civil  war,  having  once  begun,  could 
only  be  terminated  by  the  employment  of  superior  force. 
When  the  present  struggle  is  at  an  end,  the  Austrians 
will  compel  all  parties  to  keep  the  peace.  It  is  a  cause  for 
regret  that  the  patriotic  valour  of  the  Mussulman  insur¬ 
gents  should  be  employed  in  a  hopeless  cause.  In  the  best 
of  times  the  Bosnian  landowners  were  not  docile  subjects 
•of  the  Porte ;  and  in  refusing  to  obey  the  orders  which 
they  have  lately  received  from  Constantinople,  they 
may  have  thought  that  they  were  complying  with  the 
secret  wish  of  their  Government.  The  assassination  of 
Mehemet  Ali  will  perhaps  convince  the  more  temperate 
leaders  that  a  continuance  of  the  war  would  be  an  act  of 
rebellion  against  the  Sultan. 

The  report  of  Midhat  Pasha’s  appointment  to  high 
office  has  not  yet  been  confirmed.  The  statement  that  he 
had  been  named  as  Viceroy  of  Anatolia  was  utterly  incre¬ 
dible.  Since  the  late  curtailment  of  the  Sultan’s  European 
dominions,  the  creation  of  a  Governor  of  Asia  Minor  would 
be  as  anomalous  as  a  Lord-Lieutenancy  of  Great  Britain 
under  the  Sovereign  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  may  be 
hoped  that  the  ablest,  and  probably  the  most  honest,  of 
Turkish  statesmen  will  not  be  permanently  excluded  from 
public  employment.  Midhat  Pasha  has  been  a  bold 
reformer  and  a  principal  agent  in  two  Palace  revolutions  ; 
but  his  reputation  was  acquired  as  a  provincial  Governor 
in  more  than  one  part  of  the  Empire.  At  Bagdad  he 
administered  the  government  with  vigour  and  justice  ;  and 
in  the  Vilayet  of  the  Danube  he  proved  that  Mahometans 
and  Christians  could,  under  a  just  ruler,  be  induced  or  com¬ 
pelled  to  live  in  harmony.  His  integrity  and  his  public 
services  earned  him  the  implacable  hatred  of  General 
Ignatieff,  who,  like  his  predecessors,  based  his  influence  on 
the  maintenance  of  misgovernment  and  disorder.  Midhat 
Pasha  struck  a  daring  blow  against  the  power  of  his  enemy 
and  the  enemy  of  his  country  by  dethroning  Abdul  Aziz, 
who  had  become  the  instrument  of  Russian  domination. 
He  afterwards  tried  the  doubtful  experiment  of  a  repre¬ 
sentative  Constitution,  which  at  first  provoked  unqualified 
ridicule  in  foreign  countries.  The  Ottoman  Parliament, 
during  its  brief  existence,  in  some  degree  disappointed 
unfavourable  expectations.  The  members,  if  they  knew 
nothing  of  political  life,  denounced  the  maladministra¬ 
tion  of  the  provinces  and  the  corruption  of  the  Palace 
and  the  Porte.  The  prospect  of  reform  furnished 
Russia  with  one  of  its  reasons  for  precipitating  a 
long-meditated  invasion ;  and  when  the  conquering 
army  approached  Constantinople,  one  of  the  first  de¬ 
mands  of  the  General-in-Chief  was  the  dissolution  of  the 
Ottoman  Parliament.  Unfortunately  Midhat  Pasha  in¬ 
curred  the  suspicion  of  a  Sovereign  whom  he  had  raised 
to  the  throne,  for  king-makers  are  seldom  trusted  by  those 
who  fear  that  they  may  serve  them  as  they  served  their 
predecessors.  Midhat’s  opposition  to  the  measures  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Conference  at  Constantinople  deprived  him 
for  the  time  of  English  goodwill,  and  his  policy  was  pro¬ 
bably  mistaken.  At  the  instigation  of  the  Grand  Vizier 
the  Parliament  preferred  war  to  submission  ;  and  it  is  not 
wholly  certain  that  Midhat  was  justified  in  his  conviction 
that  Russia  had  determined  in  any  event  to  force  a  rupture. 
To  have  made  a  mistake  in  circumstances  of  unparalleled 
difficulty  is  not,  however,  a  heavy  reproach  to  a  statesman. 
The  English  Government  ought  to  promote  the  restoration 
to  office  of  the  only  Turk  of  high  political  rank  who  can  be 
trusted  to  enter  heartily  on  the  task  of  reforming  the 
administration.  It  may  perhaps  be  more  difficult  to 
reconcile  the  Sultan  to  a  Minister  who  formerly  proposed 
to  restrain  his  absolute  prerogative.  Of  the  Sultan’s 
disposition  and  capacity  little  or  nothing  is  known,  unless 
Lord  Beaconsfield’s  complimentary  phrases  are  supposed 
to  have  had  a  meaning.  During  the  war  it  was  impossible 
to  attempt  improvement,  and  there  has  not  yet  been  time 
to  profit  by  the  restoration  of  peace. 


SOME  RESULTS  OF  THE  THAMES  COLLISION. 

E  observed  last  week  that  it  is  undesirable  to  specu¬ 
late  upon  the  immediate  causes  of  the  terrible 
calamity  in  the  Thames  until  the  Board  of  Inquiry 
appointed  for  the  purpose  has  arrived  at  its  decision.  But 
now,  even  more  than  last  week,  there  are  certain  matters 
connected  with  and  arising  from  the  disaster  upon  which  it 
seems  imperative  to  speak.  Perhaps  it  was  only  to  be 
expected,  revolting  as  the  fact  is,  that  the  scene  of  the 
wreck  should  become  a  centre  of  attraction  to  crow  ds  of 
idlers  bent  upon  collecting  relics,  and  should  be  disfigured 
by  at  least  one  outbreak  of  drunken  ruffianism.  I  ho 
passion  for  such  hideous  sig'ht-seeing  as  this  is,  after  all, 
only  a  startling  instance  of  what  may  be  at  any  time 
observed  as  a  characteristic  of  uneducated  people,  w  ho 
always  take  a  morbid  pleasure  in  lingering  over  harrowing 
details  of  suffering  and  destruction.  One  might  indeed 
have  hoped  that  the  craving  for  this  sort  of  excitement 
would  have  been  overcome  rather  than  stimulated  by  the 
very  awfulness  of  the  event.  In  the  fact,  however,  that 
this  was  not  the  case  there  is  nothing  altogether  amazing. 
But  matter  for  amazement  may  be  found  in  the  conduct 
of  people  who  cannot  plead  ignorance  as  an  excuse  for  their 
behaviour. 

On  Saturday  last  there  appeared  a  letter  in  the 
Times  from  Mr.  J.  Okkell  Lever,  the  Chairman  of  the 
London  Steamboat  Company,  “  offering  a  few  re- 
“  marks  ”  on  the  accident,  “  as  a  simple  act  of  justice 
“  to  all  concerned,  and  without  any  desire  to  anti- 
“  cipate  the  result  of  the  official  inquiry  which  will  be 
“  held  by  the  Board  of  Trade.”  After  this  preface  the 
letter  went  on  to  state  the  writer  s  conviction  that  the 
captain  and  crew  of  the  Princess  Alice  were  in  no  way  to 
blame,  to  protest  against  the  publication  of  the  log  of  the 
Bywell  Castle,  and  to  “  bespeak  a  suspension  of  the  public 
“  judgment  ”  until  the  facts  should  be  thoroughly  inquired 
into.  Whatever  might  be  thought  as  to  the  desirableness 
or  good  taste  of  such  a  letter  as  this,  it  hardly  afforded 
ground  for  supposing  that  its  writer  was  capable  of 
addressing  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  the  letter  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  Tuesday’s  newspapers,  and  which  contained  the 
following’  passage  : — “  As  the  entire  wreck  of  the  steamer 
“  Princess  Alice  will  be  visible  on  Monday  next,  I  venture 
“  to  place  the  saloon  steamer  Victoria  at  the  service  of 
“  your  Royal  Highness  should  you  desire  to  visit 
“  the  scene  of  the  accident.”  That  the  letter  went  on 
to  attempt  to  influence  the  Prince’s  judgment  on  the 
cause  of  the  accident  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
offer  which  was  its  principal  object.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  a  man  with  any  feelings  of  common  decency 
could  permit  himself  to  make  such  a  proposal.  As  it 
was  of  course  declined  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  it  is  only 
strange  that  Mr.  Lever  did  not  organize  such  another 
pleasure  excursion  as  that  in  which  the  Princess  Alice 
went  down,  for  the  express  purpose  of  inspecting  “  the 
“  entire  wreck.”  He  might  perhaps  have  found  it  a  good 
speculation.  There  is  always  a  public  ready  to  enjoy 
strong  situations,  and  we  dare  say  a  large  party  of  sight¬ 
seers  might  have  been  collected  to  visit  Mi’.  Lever’s  attrac¬ 
tive  exhibition. 

It  was  only  to  be  expected  that  so  terrible  an  event  as 
the  loss  of  the  Princess  Alice  should  lead  to  a  certain 
amount  of  fine  writing,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  “  de- 
“  scriptive  reporting,”  in  the  daily  papers.  A  bad 
example  in  this  respect  has  been  set  by  the  Times,  which 
has  offered  its  readers  a  vast  superfluity  of  unnecessary 
and  repulsive  details,  and  has  even  sunk  to  the  depth  of 
describing  “the  great  willingness  and  good-humour  ”  with 
which  the  police  performed  the  task  of  disinfecting  the 
clothes  of  the  unclaimed  dead.  It  is  more  astonishing 
to  find  a  weekly  contemporary,  which  enjoys  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  respectability  and  thoughtfulness,  actually, 
in  the  first  place,  making  capital  for  fine  writing  out 
of  what  it  calls  “dramatic  horrors,”  and,  in  the  second 
place,  delivering  the  astounding  and  most  mischievous 
opinion  that  the  loss  of  the  Princess  Alice  could  not 
have  been  avoided.  “We  do  not  see,”  said  our  con¬ 
temporary,  “  after  reading  all  the  evidence  ”  (as  a  matter 
of  fact  there  was  next  to  none  to  read),  “  that  any- 
“  body  was  to  blame,  unless  it  be  the  Board  of  Trade  for 
“  allowing  such  a  rule  of  the  road  in  a  crowded  water- 
“  street  like  the  Thames.”  Passing  by  the  fact  that  this 
is  a  tolerably  large  exception,  we  may  note  that  the 
article  from  which  we  quote  went  on  to  assert,  amongst 
other  things,  that  overcrowding  and  weakness  of  constrno 
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tion  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  destruction  of  the  Princess 
Alice,  that  no  blame  attaches  to  any  one  for  the  want  of 
water-tight  compartments  or  some  similar  device,  that 
the  talk  about  “evident  mismanagement  somewhere”  is 
mere  talk,  and  that  boats  are  of  no  use  when  a 
ship  is  cloven  open.  The  article  then  went  on  to 
deal  in  some  reflections  which  had  a  strange  look 
of  fatalism,  and  ended  with  this  sentence : — “  There 
“  are  and  will  be  catastrophes  in  which  the  lesson 
“  is  not  effort,  or  foresight,  or  precaution,  but  endu- 
“  ranee  ;  and  of  such,  we  fear,  is  the  lamentable  fate  of 
“  the  Princess  Alice.”  In  other  words,  it  is  of  no  use 
to  take  precautions  against  the  wholesale  destruction 
which,  to  quote  again  from  the  article,  “  the  scheme  of 
“  God’s  mysterious  providence  ”  may  at  any  time  have  in 
store  for  us.  This  theory  is  supported  by  the  instance 
of  the  destruction  of  a  village  in  Hungary  by  a  violent 
storm  with  a  waterspout.  Nothing  could  well  be  more 
wide  of  the  mark.  It  is  precisely  equivalent  to  saying, 
“  We  cannot  prevent  earthquakes,  therefore  it  is  of  no  use 
“  to  improve  fire-escapes.”  Happily  it  is  evident  from 
the  vast  quantity  of  suggestions,  many  of  Avhich  seem 
valuable,  which  have  been  made  for  future  precautions,  that 
such  pernicious  nonsense  as  we  have  quoted  will  not  have 
much  influence. 

The  loss  of  the  Princess  Alice  took  place  on  Tuesday  in 
last  week,  and  on  the  following  Saturday  yet  further 
attention  was  called  to  the  dangers  of  the  Thames  traffic 
by  the  occurrence  of  another  accident,  which  happily  was 
not,  but  very  well  might  have  been,  fatal.  The  Steam 
Navigation  Company’s  boat  Hoboken,  coming  down  the 
river  bound  for  Margate,  struck  a  barge,  and  was  thrown 
broadside  across  the  river.  The  Steamboat  Company’s 
boat  Ariel,  following  close  in  the  wake  of  the  Hobolcen, 
tried  to  pass  down  on  the  right ;  but,  instead,  ran  into  the 
barge  with  a  crash,  and  carried  away  the  whole  of  her 
fore  sponson  on  the  port  side.  There  was  naturally  much 
excitement  and  terror,  but  fortunately  no  one  was  seriously 
hurt.  Probably  the  accident  would  have  remained  un¬ 
noticed  had  not  the  public  mind  been  roused  by  the 
terrible  extent  of  the  previous  disaster  to  a  sudden  sense  of 
hitherto  neglected  dangers.  An  anonymous  correspondent 
of  the  Times  has  pointed  out  that,  so  long  as  ten  years  ago, 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Home  Secretary  directing  atten¬ 
tion  to  one  of  these  dangers — -overcrowding ;  and  prophe¬ 
sying  that,  unless  a  check  were  placed  upon  the  carrying 
power  of  the  Thames  steamers,  a  great  calamity  would 
some  day  occur.  The  calamity  has  come ;  and,  alt  hough  it  was 
not  because  she  was  overcrowded  that  the  Princess  Alice  went 
down,  the  loss  of  life  was,  of  course,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  people  which  she  was  allowed  to  carry.  On 
this  point  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  reform  is  urgently 
needed.  As  to  the  rule,  or  want  of  rule,  of  the  road,  which 
probably  was  the  cause  of  the  collision  between  the  two 
steamers,  that  is  a  question  which  can  only  be  decided  by 
a  specially  constituted  tribunal  after  diligent  inquiry.  But 
another  point  which  may  safely  be  said  at  once  to  demand 
improvement  is  theprovision  of  means  for  saving  life  in  case 
of  a  river  collision.  The  suggestion  made  by  “  a  Flag 
“  Officer  ”  in  the  Times  that  every  passenger  by  a  river 
boat  should  wear  some  garment  capable,  at  a  moment’s 
notice,  of  being  inflated  so  as  to  become  a  life-belt,  is  not 
perhaps  likely  to  be  very  generally  adopted.  Apart  from 
its  obvious  inconvenience,  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the 
Steamboat  Company  rather  than  of  the  passengers  to 
make  due  provision  for  the  safety  of  the  passengers.  There 
can  be  no  kind  of  doubt  that  at  present  there  is  not 
sufficient  provision  for  this,  and  there  can  be  hardly 
any  doubt  that  to  ensure  this  would  not  be  a  work 
of  extravagant  difficulty.  We  have  had  suggestions  put 
forward,  with  various  differences  in  detail,  that  the 
deck-seats  and  other  articles  of  furniture  should  be 
so  constructed  as  to  float  off  from  a  sinking  vessel, 
and  form  buoyant  supports  for  a  number  of  passen¬ 
gers,  and  it  seems  that  some  such  device  is  actu¬ 
ally  used  by  certain  Steamboat  Companies.  The  plan 
certainly  looks  reasonable  and  feasible  enough,  and  there 
may  be  much  to  be  said  for  other  suggestions  as  to  easily 
portable  rafts  and  so  on.  The  authorities  with  whom  the 
matter  will  rest  will  certainly  not  be  in  want  of  materials 
upon  which  to  found  their  decision  as  to  the  precautions  to 
be  taken  against  any  recurrence  of  the  terrible  fate  of  the 
Princess  Alice;  and  it  maybe  safely  assumed  that  they 
will  not  take  the  silly  and  fatalistic  view  upon  which  we 
have  commented  above. 


THE  COTTON  TRADE. 

rpHE  discussion  on  past  and  future  strikes  in  the  cotton 
-A-  trade  and  on  the  proposed  remedy  of  working  short 
time  seems,  like  most  controversies  of  the  kind,  unlikely 
to  lead  to  agreement.  The  masters  appear  to  be  practi¬ 
cally  unanimous,  although  they  differ  in  their  reasons  for 
rejecting  the  suggestion  of  short  time.  Mr.  John  Morley, 
who  has  no  personal  interest  in  the  question,  approves  of 
the  theory  of  the  workmen,  while  he  holds  that  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  a  strike  must  depend  on  the  amount  of  the  funds 
which  furnish  their  means  of  resistance.  Mr.  Morley’s 
great  ability  and  his  long  study  of  economic  questions 
entitle  him  to  respectful  attention  ;  but  his  political  and 
social  doctrines  may  perhaps  exercise  an  unconscious  in¬ 
fluence  over  his  judgment.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  uses 
as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  contention  of  the  work¬ 
men  the  fact  that  they  are  the  majority.  The  rights  and 
interests  of  property  would  be  held  on  a  precarious 
tenure  if  they  were  regulated  by  the  opinions  of  the 
majority.  The  master  manufacturers  are  less  impartial 
and  dispassionate  than  Mr.  Morley,  but  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  they  understand  their  own  inte¬ 
rests  better.  Whether  their  welfare  and  the  prosperity 
of  their  workmen  are  affected  by  the  same  conditions 
must  remain  doubtful  as  long  as  the  two  classes  are 
divided  by  chronic  antagonism.  It  is  more  material  to 
observe  that  in  the  present  dispute  the  power  of  decision 
rests  with  the  masters.  Mr.  Morley,  while  he  admits  that 
short  time  would  be  injurious  to  some  of  the  manufacturers, 
suggests  that  the  Masters’  Association  might  in  this  as  in 
other  cases  overrule  the  resistance  of  dissentients ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  his  opinions  are  shared 
by  a  majority  or  evc^  by  any  considerable  fraction  of  tho 
whole  number  of  employers.  Mr.  Thornely  has  shown 
by  a  simple  calculation  that  in  an  average  mill  of  30,000 
spindles  and  500  looms,  the  cost  of  working  a  mill  only  for 
four  days  in  the  week  would  be  increased  by  33Z.  a  week, 
representing  two  days’  fixed  expenses.  He  further  ex¬ 
plains  that  the  total  difference  between  full  time  and  short 
time  would  amount  to  63?.  a  week.  The  question  whether 
a  manufacturer  ought  to  submit  to  such  a  result  is  less 
important  than  the  practical  issue  of  the  possibility  of 
inducing  or  compelling  him  to  incur  a  ruinous  loss.  The 
initiative  of  industry  and  the  final  settlement  of  trade  dis¬ 
putes  necessarily  belong  to  the  capitalist ;  and  it  is  use¬ 
less  to  contend  that  the  labourer  ought  to  have  an  equal 
voice.  Mr.  Morley’s  address  to  the  Trades-Union  Con¬ 
gress  is  temperate  and  instructive.  He  is  fully  justified 
in  contending  that  the  workmen  ought  not  to  bear  all 
the  loss  of  depressed  trade ;  but  the  masters  have  never 
advanced  a  claim  to  bo  borne  harmless. 

There  is  some  foi’ce  in  Mr.  Morley’s  argument  that 
during  an  extraordinary  stagnation  of  demand  there  is  no 
advantage  in  making  production  cheaper.  If,  as  he  says, 
all  the  consumers  of  cotton  were  dead  or  bankrupt,  there 
would  be  no  demand  even  if  goods  were  sold  for  nothing. 
Many  customers  are,  in  fact,  dead  or  bankrupt  by  reason 
of  Eastern  famines,  of  bad  harvests,  and  of  political  dis¬ 
turbances.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  it  is  better  to  cause 
an  artificial  scarcity  than  to  produce  larger  quantities  at 
a  lower  rate.  Several  of  the  manufacturers  who  have 
replied  to  Mr.  Morley  allow  that  the  stock  of  cotton  goods 
is  inconveniently  large ;  but  they  dispute  his  contention 
that  the  price  of  raw  cotton  would  have  been  lowered  by 
the  operation  of  short  time.  When  the  strike  ended,  after 
a  struggle  of  nine  weeks,  production  had  been  much  more 
effectually  limited  than  it  would  have  been  if  the  mills 
had  worked  four  days  in  the  week  ;  yet  the  price  of  cotton 
at  Liverpool,  instead  of  falling,  rose  twenty  per  cent.,  with 
the  result  of  counteracting  the  saving  which  had  been 
effected  in  wages.  One  writer  mentions  the  case  of  a  mill 
in  which  the  turn-out  of  goods  and  the  total  amount  of 
wages  received  were  increased  when  the  manufacturer 
worked  only  four  days  in  the  week.  The  hands  were  more 
industrious,  and  consequently  they  earned  more  than  thev 
had  received  during  full  time  ;  but  the  object  of  checking 
production  had  of  course  not  been  attained.  In  the  event 
of  a  rise  of  prices  the  employer  may  perhaps  recoup  himself 
for  his  additional  outlay  on  wages.  Mr.  Morley  attributes 
to  the  leaders  of  the  workmen  a  statesmanlike  appreciation 
of  the  economic  problem  which  masters  and  men  are 
required  to  solve.  He  would  probably  think  that  the 
employers  were  to  blame  if  they  regarded  with  distaste 
the  ingenuity  of  managers  of  Trade-Unions  in  forming 
general  opinions  on  the  theoi’y  of  production.  Mr.  Hugh 
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Mason,  who  is  well  known  both  as  a  democratic  politician 
and  as  a  manufacturer,  altogether  declines  to  hand  over 
the  management  of  industrial  enterprises  to  the  leaders  of 
the  workmen.  He  even  ventures  to  depart  from  the 
reticence  which  is  generally  practised  by  his  own  class  in 
public,  by  asserting  that  Trade-Unions  are  an  unmiti¬ 
gated  curse,  and  that  they  have  done  enormous  mischief 
without  one  countervailing  gain.  In  this  case,  as  in  the 
demand  of  the  workmen  for  short  time,  it  is  idle  to  de¬ 
nounce  the  inevitable  and  actual  state  of  things.  The 
able  Manchester  Correspondent  of  the  Times  says  that 
prudent  manufacturers  speak  of  the  Unions  as  if  strikes 
were  showers  of  rain.  That  a  gale  or  a  snowstorm  does 
enormous  mischief  without  countervailing  gain  is  a  ban  en 
proposition  even  when  it  is  time. 

The  community  at  large  may  regard  with  just  but  in¬ 
effective  jealousy  deliberate  attempts  to  make  production 
dearer.  If  purchasers  have  a  moral  right  to  commodities 
at  their  natural  price,  they  can  only  enforce  their  claim  by 
means  of  competition.  In  almost  all  foreign  countries 
at  the  present  time,  as  formerly  in  England,  the  producers 
have  successfully  conspired  against  the  consumers  ;  but 
Free-trade,  where  it  exists,  restores  natural  relations.  A 
confederacy  to  limit  the  quantity  of  coal  or  of  cotton  sent 
into  the  market  is  powerless  unless  it  is  universal.  The 
Lancashire  manufacturers  cannot  by  their  own  action 
suppress  competition  in  Saxony  or  in  the  United  States  ; 
and  the  arbitrary  diminution  of  their  own  supply  offers 
direct  encouragement  to  increased  foreign  production. 
To  an  objection  which,  if  it  can  be  established,  is 
almost  fatal  to  his  argument,  Mr.  Morley  only  re¬ 
plies  that  seven  years  ago  Mr.  Hugh  Mason  declared 
that  foreign  competition  was  not  to  be  feared.  .  If 
Mr.  Mason  failed  to  anticipate  the  progress  of  in¬ 
dustry  in  other  countries,  his  admissions  cannot  bind 
the  general  body  of  masters,  and  he  can  himself  at  any 
time  escape  from  confutation  by  confessing  that  he  was 
formerly  in  the  wrong.  A  Correspondent  of  the  Times 
gives  the  particulars  of  certain  calico  from  the  United 
States  which  is  put  into  the  market  of  Manchester  at  a 
lower  rate  than  the  cost  price  of  a  similar  article  made 
on  the  spot.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  low  price  is  a 
result  of  exceptional  causes,  as  of  over-production  and 
of  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  market  at  home.  But 
it  is  certain  that  cotton  manufacturers  have  learned 
to  regard  foreign  competition  with  serious  alarm.  It 
is  true  that  the  cotton  manufacture  is  now  depressed 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  as  well  as  in  England ; 
but  the  dull  demand  which  still  survives  can  only  be 
stimulated  by  comparative,  if  not  by  actual,  cheapness. 
If  a  revival  of  trade  finds  Lancashire  handicapped  by 
artificial  dearness  of  production,  foreign  mi  11  owners  Avill 
obtain  the  command  of  neutral  markets.  The  reasons 
against  short  time  compulsorily  imposed  on  the  manu¬ 
facturers  would  appear  to  be  conclusive  if  the  same  course 
were  not  sometimes  voluntarily  preferred.  It  would  seem 
that  the  Trade-Union  leaders  are  not  demonstrably  in  the 
wrong,  except  as  far  as  they  undertake  to  judge  of  the 
interests  of  the  masters.  The  writers  who  have  attempted 
to  show  that  short  time  necessarily  injures  the  producer 
prove  too  much.  Remedies  which  are  allowed  by  common 
consent  to  be  sometimes  applicable  cannot  be  rejected  as 
intrinsically  absurd.  Mr.  Morley  may  probably  be  justi¬ 
fied  in  attributing  to  the  limitation  of  working  hours 
effected  by  the  agency  of  Trade-Unions  an  effective  im¬ 
pediment  to  a  still  greater  amount  of  over-production. 

The  Congress  now  in  session  at  Bristol  affords  the 
workmen  and  their  advocates  ample  opportunity  of 
stating  their  case  without  the  inconvenience  of  any 
expression  of  dissent.  It  is  true  that  the  advisers  of 
bodies  of  workmen  sometimes  discourage  strikes,  but  only 
because  they  are  thought  to  be  ill-timed,  as  when  the 
funds  by  which  they  are  to  be  supported  are  insufficient. 
It  is  really  for  the  occasional  institution  of  strikes  that 
Trade-Unions  exist,  and  yet  it  is  still  doubtful  whether 
artisans  are  benefited  by  proceedings  which  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  injurious  to  the  masters,  to  trade,  and  to  the 
general  community.  There  is  pei-haps  a  presumption  in 
favour  of  the  efficiency,  if  not  of  the  expediency,  of 
measures  which  approve  themselves  to  the  judgment  of 
great  multitudes  of  men  ;  but  to  outside  observers  the 
mischief  seems  in  almost  every  particular  case  to  pre¬ 
ponderate  over  the  advantage.  The  Congress  could  not 
have  been  expected  to  recur  to  the  preliminary  question 


whether  the  organization  which  it  represents  is  legitimate 
and  useful.  The  commission  of  the  delegates  requires 
tkem  not  to  discuss  the  character  of  their  con¬ 
stituencies,  but  to  ascertain  the  means  of  increasing 
their  power  and  securing  their  success  ;  yet  the  address 
of  the  President  consists  mainly  of  an  apology  for 
the  existence  of  Trade-Unions.  Their  leaders  will  not 
look  back  with  complacency  on  the  late  strike  of  the 
factory  hands  in  Lancashire.  They  may  have  listened 
with  complacency  to  Mr.  Morley’s  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  experiment  of  short  time ;  but  the  brutal  violence  ot 
some  of  the  workmen  in  the  form  of  riot  and  arson  has 
alienated  general  sympathy,  and  disappointed  the  friends 
of  the  working  classes.  The  attempt  to  prove  that  the 
outrages  were  committed  by  vagabond  strangers  has  been 
abandoned  as  hopeless ;  yet  it  is  not  a  little  surprising 
that  a  strike  promoted  in  vindication  of  a  theory  should 
have  excited  ferocious  passions.  The  workmen  from  first  to 
last  professed  their  willingness  to  share  the  losses  which,  as 
they  allowed,  were  really  incurred  by  the  masters.  They 
insisted,  indeed,  on  their  own  explanation  of  the  cause,  and 
on  the  special  remedy  which  they  consequently  proposed  ; 
but  a  variance  of  opinion  on  a  difficult  economic  question 
seems  neither  to  justify  nor  to  explain  attacks  on  persons 
and  property.  IVell-informed  newspaper  correspondents 
suggest  the  most  probable  explanation  of  the  difficulty  when 
they  attribute  to  personal  causes  many  anomalies  which 
are  unintelligible  to  strangers.  Good  temper,  knowledge  of 
character,  and  diplomatic  skill  will  not  always  avert  trade 
collisions ;  but  in  all  relations  of  life  such  qualities  tend 
more  than  soundness  of  theory  and  honesty  of  purpose  to 
keep  the  peace. 


INDIAN  RAILWAYS. 

mHE  yearly  Report  which  Mr.  Danvers  draws  up  on 
JL  Indian  Railways  can  hardly  be  expected  to  main¬ 
tain  its  interest  undiminished.  When  railways  were 
new  things  in  India,  there  were  several  questions 
which  it  was  evident  must  be  decided  by  experience, 
while  it  was  not  at  all  evident  in  what  way  they  would 
be  decided.  The  material  conditions  under  which  the 
lines  had  to  be  constructed  were  different  from  any 
previously  known,  and  caste  and  pilgrimage  introduced 
moral  conditions  of  equal  novelty.  The  system  of  a 
Government  guarantee  was  one  of  which  we  had  no 
experience  in  England,  and  it  remained  to  be  seen  how 
far  the  requirements  of  trade  could  be  reconciled  with 
those  military  necessities  to  which  the  Government  would 
naturally  give  the  first  place  in  determining  the  course 
which  the  railways  should  take.  All  these  matters  have 
now  been  disposed  of.  The  worst  that  Indian  floods  or 
Indian  insects  can  do  is  ascertained.  The  extent  to  which 
native  prejudices  stand  in  the  way  of  the  full  use  of  the 
railways  has  been  tested.  The  doubts  about  the  working  of 
the  guarantee  are  removed,  and  the  majority  of  the  Indian 
lines  have  entered  upon  a  period  of  level  prosperity 
which  makes  them  only  attractive  to  shareholders.  They 
have  no  history,  and  they  are  as  happy  and  as  dull  as 
nations  who  stand  in  the  same  position.  It  is  only  here 
and  there  in  Mr.  Danvers’s  Report  that  there  occurs  any¬ 
thing  which  the  non-professional  reader  is  likely  to 
remember  after  he  has  put  down  the  Blue-Book. 

The  traffic  returns  for  1877  were  largely  influenced  by 
the  famine.  It  is  true  that  this  was  confined  to  Southern 
India,  but  the  activity  necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of 
Southern  India  had  no  such  local  limitation.  The  in¬ 
crease  of  2,500,000  tons  in  the  quantity  of  goods  carried, 
and  of  2,000,000k  in  the  amount  received  for  conveying 
them,  was  distributed  over  all  the  railways,  the  sources  of 
supply  being  the  Upper  Provinces  and  Bengal.  The  goods 
carried  were  mainly  articles  of  the  most  general  consump¬ 
tion — grain,  salt,  sugar,  and  coal.  The  demand  for  cotton, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  very  much  less,  as  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  income  of  all  except  the  wealthy  classes 
has  to  be  spent  on  food.  The  Madras  Railway,  for 
example,  carried  only  1,684  tons  of  cotton  in  1877  as  com¬ 
pared  with  23,475  tons  in  1876.  The  use  of  the  railways 
in  enabling  the  Government  to  deal  with  the  famine  can 
hardly  be  exaggerated.  There  has  never  yet  been  a 
dearth  of  food  in  India  generally.  One  province  has  had 
what  another  has  wanted,  and  the  only  difficulty  has  been 
how  to  bring  the  two  provinces  into  contact.  Mr.  Danvers 
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mentions  a  singular  fact  in  connexion  with  the  drought 
which  produced  the  famine.  So  sudden  and  rapid  was  the 
rainfall  during  part  of  1877,  that  “in  the  course  of  one 
“  week  in  the  Madras  Presidency  the  traffic  which  was 
“  being  busily  conducted  for  famine  purposes  was  checked 
“  by  floods  in  the  very  places  where  drought  had  lasted 
“  for  many  months.”  A  demand  of  even  greater  sudden¬ 
ness,  though  not  of  equal  magnitude  with  the  famine,  was 
that  made  by  the  despatch  of  native  troops  to  Europe  in 
the  present  year.  The  Railway  Companies  who  had  to 
meet  it  showed  themselves  prompt  and  punctual  in  all 
the  arrangements  made  for  the  carriage  alike  of  men  and 
material. 

The  aggregate  revenue  of  the  guaranteed  lines  for  1877 
was  6,091,532?.,  exceeding  the  guaranteed  interest  by 
I>454;591^-  This  compares  very  favourably  with  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  in  which  there  had  been  a  deficit  of  216,517?. 
The  result  was  mainly  due,  of  course,  to  the  great  increase 
in  the  traffic  ;  but  it  was  helped  out  by  the  cheapness  of 
some  of  the  most  important  items  of  railway  material. 
Thus,  the  lowest  price  of  steel  rails  in  1878  has  been 
5I.  7 s.  6 d.  per  ton,  and  of  coal  8s.  6 d.  per  ton  ;  whereas  in 
1873  steel  rails  could  not  be  had  for  less  than  18?.  10s. 
per  ton,  nor  coal  for  less  than  19s.  6 d.  The  prosperity 
consequent  on  this  increase  of  revenue  and  decrease  of  ex¬ 
penditure  was  not  distributed  over  all  the  guaranteed  lines. 
Four  earned  surplus  profits,  but  four  others  had  to  come 
upon  the  State  to  make  up  the  guaranteed  interest.  Com¬ 
paring  the  capital  expended  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  on 
all  lines,  State  and  guaranteed,  with  the  money  earned, 
the  average  receipts  for  the  year  were  5 ?.  5.?.  per  cent. 
This  average  was  made  up  of  sums  varying  from  9 ?.  per 
cent,  on  the  East  Indian  Railway  to  3?.  3s.  9 d.  per  cent, 
on  the  Rajputana  line.  For  a  time  the  Eastern  Bengal 
was  even  more  prosperous  than  the  East  Indian,  since 
it  “  yielded  a  profit  which,  after  paying  the  inte- 
“  rest  on  debentures,  would  have  given  a  dividend 
“  on  the  share  capital  at  the  rate  of  13?.  per  cent,  per 
“  annum.”  The  total  debt  now  due  from  the  railways  to 
the  Government  is  26,802,303?.,  nearly  40,000,000?. 
having  already  been  paid  off.  Mr.  Danvers  is  of  opinion 
that,  though  much  of  the  last  year’s  financial  success  was 
due  to  exceptional  causes,  yet  these  exceptional  causes 
themselves  led  to  a  diminution  of  profits  in  other  ways. 
The  additional  receipts  which  nmst  be  credited  to  the 
famine  traffic  were  realized  at  the  expense  of  other  traffic, 

“  which  was  excluded  by  an  insufficiency  of  rolling-stock, 

“  and  by  the  preference  necessarily  given  to  the  convey- 
“  ance  of  grain  over  other  commodities  while  the  demand 
“  for  food  existed.”  The  trade  which  was  kept  back  by 
the  famine  will,  it  may  be  hoped,  revive  and  grow  now 
that  the  railways  are  again  able  to  give  it  the  attention 
ordinarily  and  properly  due  to  it. 

The  most  important  question  raised  by  Mr.  Danvers  in 
this  year’s  Report  is  the  pressing  need  which  exists  for 
the  establishment  of  schools  in  the  hills  for  the  children  of 
the  Europeans  employed  on  the  railways.  In  i860  Lord 
Canning  pointed  out  that,  if  measures  for  educating  these 
children  were  not  promptly  and  vigorously  taken,  the  Go¬ 
vernment  would  soon  find  themselves  “  embarrassed  in  all 
“  large  towns  and  stations  with  a  floating  population  of 
“  Indianized  English  loosely  brought  up,  exhibiting  most 
“  of  the  worst  qualities  of  both  races.”  Such  a  population 
would  resemble  in  many  respects  the  “  mean  whites  ”  of 
the  Southern  States  of  America  before  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  Like  them,  it  would  cherish  the  pride  of  an 
aristocracy  when  measuring  itself  with  the  coloured  races. 
Like  them,  it  would  share  the  inability  of  the  unjust  steward 
to  dig,  without  sharing  the  shame  which  prevented  him  from 
begging.  During  the  eighteen  years  which  have  passed  since 
Lord  Canning  wrote  the  class  which  he  had  in  view  must 
have  greatly  increased  in  number,  but  it  cannot  be  said 
that  any  adequate  steps  have  yet  been  taken  to  meet  the 
need.  The  East  Indian  Railway  Company  are  about  to 
open  a  school  at  Mussoorie,  where  twenty-eight  children 
are  already  being  educated  at  another  school  maintained 
by  the  Sind,  Punjab,  and  Delhi  Company.  In  Southern 
India  the  only  schools  available  are  situated  in  the  plains, 
and  are  consequently  quite  unfitted  for  Europeans.  The 
children  connected  with  the  railways  for  whom  a  proper 
educational  provision  is  needed  are  estimated  by  Mr. 
Danvers  at  between  three  and  four  thousand,  and  this  does 
not  include  those  connected  with  the  other  industrial 
undertakings  which  are  yearly  multiplying  in  India. 


Some  fifty  children  perhaps  are  receiving  a  decent  educa¬ 
tion  under  conditions  favourable  to  physical  health  out  of 
several  thousands  who  stand  in  urgent  need  of  similar 
caie.  This  is  not  a  satisfactory  picture  for  the  contem¬ 
plation  either  of  the  Government  or  of  the  public. 


THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC  AND  THE  SOCIALISTS. 

FT  the  Times  of  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  there  appeared 
two  letters  giving  an  account  of  the  attempts  recently 
made  in  Paris  to  hold  an  International  Working-men’s  and 
Socialist  Congress.  From  this  narrative  we  learn  that 
working-men’s  congresses  were  held  at  Paris  in  1877  and 
at  Lyons  in  the  February  of  the  present  year,  and  that,  as 
both  these  meetings  were  successful,  it  was  determined  at 
the  latter  to  hold  a  third  Congress  at  Marseilles  in  February 
1879,  and  an  Extraordinary  Congress  at  Paris  while  the 
Exhibition  was  open.  The  international  character  of  the 
Exhibition  naturally  suggested  the  addition  of  an  inter¬ 
national^  character  to  the  Congress,  and  the  rule  that  none 
but  bond  fide  working-men  delegated  by  Trade  Societies 
should  be  admitted,  which  had  already  been  waived  at 
Lyons,  was  still  further  relaxed  in  the  Extraordinary  Con¬ 
gress.  According  to  the  Times’  Correspondent,  “joumal- 
“  ists,  students,  &c.,  with  socialistic  proclivities  and  philo- 
“  sophical  theories,”  flocked  to  Paris,  and  promptly  gave 
evidence  of  the  direction  in  which  their  faces  were  set  by 
insisting  that  the  Congress  should  be  rechristened,  and 
should  be  known  in  future  as  the  International  Working¬ 
men’s  and  Socialist  Congress.  Still  the  questions  to  be 
discussed  remained  innocent  enough.  Whatever  violent 
spirits  may  find  to  say  upon  wages,  education,  taxation,  and 
international  arbitration,  the  words  themselves  have  an  essen¬ 
tially  dreary  sound.  The  English  reader  is  carried  in  spirit 
to  a  meeting  of  the  Statistical  Society,  and  is  prepared  for 
nothing  so  little  as  an  intervention  of  the  police.  The 
Government,  however,  were  in  no  way  mollified  by  the 
apparent  innocence  of  the  programme.  They  forbade  the 
Congress  to  meet,  and  warned  the  Organizing  Committee 
that,  if  they  persisted  in  holding  it,  they  must  expect  to 
find  themselves  in  conflict  with  the  police.  This  intimation 
caused  a  division  in  the  Committee.  One  party,  rather 
than  risk  the  suppression  of  their  Societies  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  declined  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  the  pro¬ 
posed  Congress ;  the  other  party  determined  to  go  on  in 
spite  of  the  prohibition.  A  law  passed  at  the  instance  of 
M.  Dufaure  closes  private  houses  against  the  visits  of  the 
police  between  sunset  and  sunrise,  and  the  Committee 
thought  that  by  means  of  this  provision  they  might  defy 
the  Government.  They  contrived  to  hold  a  meeting  on 
Monday,  the  2nd  of  September,  and  then  determined,  in 
order  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  English  Unionists, 
that  the  Congress  should  be  opened  on  the  following 
Thursday.  To  bring  it  within  the  Dufaure  law,  they 
hired  a  room  in  the  name  of  one  of  their  number,  by  whom 
the  delegates  attending  the  Congress  were  invited  as  to 
a  private  party.  When  a  French  Minister,  even  a  Repub¬ 
lican  Minister,  has  made  up  his  mind  to  take  a  certain 
course,  he  is  not  easily  turned  from  it,  and  M.  de 
Marckre  was  no  exception  to  this  rule.  He  had  entrusted 
the  matter  to  one  of  his  subordinates,  M.  Fouqueteau, 
and  at  eight  o’clock  on  the  night  fixed  for  the  meeting  M. 
Fouqueteau  appeared,  his  temper  possibly  not  improved  by 
his  unsuccessful  hunts  after  the  Organizing  Committee. 
From  that  moment  the  fortunes  of  the  meeting  were 
decided.  The  police  did  not  wait  to  see  it  constituted. 
The  assumption  that  a  man  had  come  to  attend  it  stood  in 
the  place  of  an  attendance.  “  Citizen”  Quesde  was  arrested 
as  he  was  getting  out  of  a  cab.  “  Citizen  ”  Finance  was 
taken  for  the  high  crime  and  misdemeanour  of  trying  to 
keep  the  door  of  the  room  he  had  hired  shut.  To  ask  the 
reason,  for  one  arrest  was  sufficient  to  provoke  another.  In 
one  case  the  offender  only  asked  the  name  of  a  constable  ; 
but  this,  like  taking  the  number  of  a  policeman  in  England, 
was  probably  held  to  imply  dissatisfaction  with  what  was 
going  on,  and  consequently  disaffection  to  the  authority 
whose  representative  the  constable  was. 

These  proceedings  ought  to  reassure  the  most  doubting 
spirit  as  to  the  strictly  conservative  character  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic.  Neither  Charles  X.  nor  Napoleon III.  could  have  carried 
matters  with  a  higher  hand.  Napoleon  III.,  however, 
would  have  shown  more  prudence  in  the  management  of 
the  affair.  The  Republican  policemen  are  perhaps  new 
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to  their  work,  and  consequently  at  once  zealous  and 
clumsy  in  the  performance  of  it.  It  would  have 
been  wiser,  supposing  M.  de  Marceee  to  have 
been  bent  upon  breaking  up  the  meeting-  even  in 
the  maimed  form  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  hold 
it,  to  have  at  all  events  waited  until  there  had  been 
some  overt  act  of  disobedience  to  his  orders.  Granting 
the  wickedness  of  holding  a  meeting  in  a  private  room 
after  a  meeting  in  a  public  room  had  been  forbidden,  it  is 
still  rather  a  strong  measure  to  take  a  notice  that  a 
meeting  will  be  held  in  a  certain  place,  coupled  with  the 
fact  of  a  man’s  coming  to  the  place  named  in  a  cab,  as  tanta¬ 
mount  to  holding  the  meeting.  Besides,  public  sympathy 
counts  for  something  in  these  matters,  and  if  M,  Fouqueteau 
had  only  allowed  a  few  speeches  to  be  made,  the  speakers 
would  have  been  certain  to  say  something  which  would 
have  made  them  detested  by  all  except  extreme 
Radicals.  Socialism  is  not  catching  in  France  just  now, 
and  the  first  Socialist  sentiment  that  had  been  uttered 
would  have  been  held  to  identify  the  speaker  with  the 
Commune,  and  so  to  render  him  an  outlaw  without  fui-thcr 
trial.  By  making  the  arrests  when  and  as  he  did,  M. 
Fouqoeteau  threw  away  this  advantage.  Perhaps  his 
orders  were  imperative  ;  perhaps  M.  de  Marc  ere  is  in 
possession  of  evidence  which  will  be  accepted  by  the 
French  public  as  justifying  the  arrest  of  these  delegates, 
not  for  what  they  were  doing  when  arrested,  but  for  what 
they  have  done  or  are  suspected  of  doing  at  some  other 
time.  With  the  lax  views  that  Frenchmen,  and  especially 
French  officials,  entertain  about  personal  liberty,  this 
would  probably  be  accepted  as  an  ample  defence  for  the 
course  which  has  been  taken. 

As  the  acts  of  the  Government  cannot  be  questioned  in 
the  courts  of  law,  the  only  redress  that  the  persons  thus 
arrested  can  look  for  is  redress  by  the  action  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  M.  DE  Marc  ere  might  be  censured 
for  what  he  has  done  ;  and,  if  censured,  would  probably 
resign.  There  is  not  the  slightest  chance,  however,  that 
such  a  censure  will  be  pronounced,  because  the  only 
persons  conceivably  anxious  to  pronounce  it  are  the  Re¬ 
publican  deputies,  and  in  their  eyes  M.  de  Marc  ere  is 
about  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  member  of  the  Cabinet. 
Marshal  MacMahon  would  probably  like  nothing  better 
than  to  be  relieved  of  his  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and 
M.  de  Marcere’s  successor  would  probably  be  as  sevbre 
upon  Socialist  meetings  as  M.  de  Marceee  himself,  and 
less  satisfactoiy  to  the  Republican  party  in  other  respects. 
That  these  methods  of  dealing  •with  unpopular  doctrines 
can  be  resorted  to  with  entire  impunity  is  not,  however, 
an  encouraging  sign  of  the  progress  of  Liberal  ideas  in 
France.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  deputies,  who  are 
actuated  probably  by  sympathy  with  the  views  of  the 
arrested  persons  as  much  as  by  dislike  of  the  treatment  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected,  no  one  seems  to  have 
taken  much  notice  of  M.  Fouqueteau’s  acts.  M.  Gaai- 
betta’s  organ  is  a  good  deal  exercised  because  M.  de 
Marc  ere  did  not  treat  some  Catholics  who  have  been 
holding  a  meeting  at  Chartres  with  the  same  severitv  as 
he  showed  towards  the  Socialists ;  but  that  is  all.  If  he 
had  forbidden  both  meetings,  the  Ropuhlique  Frangaise 
would  seemingly  have  seen  nothing  to  blame  in  his 
conduct.  Apparently  the  principles  of  1789,  to  which 
appeal  is  so  often  made  by  the  Republicans,  do  not  include 
freedom  of  speech,  or  even  of  opinion.  You  must  not,  for 
example,  express  peculiar  views  about  property  or  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  if  you  make  arrangements  for  expressing  them, 
you  may  be  arrested  before  you  have  expressed  them ;  the 
crime  in  the  latter  case  consisting  in  the,  as  yet,  silent 
holding  of  the  objectionable  doctrines.  It  is  disheartening 
to  see  the  Republic  accepting  with  so  much  readiness  this 
mischievous  inheritance  from  preceding  Governments. 
There  never  was  a  time  or  a  country  in  which  the  policy 
of  repressing  Socialist  opinion  had  less  to  say  for  itself  than 
it  has  in  France  at  the  present  moment.  The  classes  which 
are  now  dominant  there  are  not  in  the  least  in  danger  of 
beingled  astray  by  a  Socialist  propaganda;  and,  if  they  were 
in  danger  of  it,  the  really  effectual  propaganda  is  not  that 
which  makes  use  of  public  meetings.  When  Socialists 
hold  Congresses,  their  doctrines  are  known,  and  can  be 
answered ;  when  they  are  forbidden  this  kind  of  publicity, 
they  are  at  most  only  suspected,  and  the  hypothetical  and 
random  answers  which  can  alone  be  made  to  them  may 
easily  miss  their  object.  In  the  present  instance  there 
would  probably  have  been  no  need  to  answer  what  was 
said  at  the  Congress.  The  mere  statement  of  the  dele¬ 


gates’  views  would  have  been  sufficient  to  ensure  theit 
condemnation  by  the  majority  of  Frenchmen.  The  Re¬ 
public  has  apparently  been  guilty  of  a  wholly  needless 
plagiarism  from  the  practice  of  despotic  Governments. 


FAUPER  EDUCATION. 

IT  is  now  some  years  since  we  pointed  out  that  what  is 
known  as  the  District  School  system  in  pauper  educa¬ 
tion  stood  in  need  of  thorough  revision.  The  controversy 
which  was  raised  by  the  publication  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Nassau  Senior’s  Report  on  the  metropolitan  District 
Schools  was  unfortunately  complicated  by  the  addition  of 
questions  which  did  not  properly  belong  to  it.  Mrs. 
Senior  committed  the  unusual  error  of  proving  her 
points  by  induction  when  she  might  have  been  content 
with  proving  them  deductively.  Her  description  of  the 
conditions  under  which  children  are  brought  up  at  the 
District  Schools  was  quite  enough  to  shorv  that  a  great 
reform  was  needed  as  regards  boys,  and  a  radical  change  as 
regards  girls.  Mrs.  Senior’s  enthusiasm  led  her  to  try  to 
establish  not  only  that  girls  so  brought  up  would  be 
likely  to  turn  out  ill,  but  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  A,  B, 
and  C,  and  so  on  throughout  the  alphabet,  had  turned  out 
ill.  The  consequence  was  that  she  found  hci-self  involved 
in  a  multitude  of  details,  every  one  of  which,  taken  by 
itself,  might  be  open  to  question.  Those  who  had  already 
satisfied  themselves  that  the  District  School  system  was 
faulty  argued  that,  though  any  single  one  of  Mrs. 
Senior’s  cases  might  be  incorrectly  stated,  it  was  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable  that  all,  or  oven  any  large 
number,  of  them  should  be  so.  Those,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  believed  in  the  District  School  system  a  priori 
talked  about  the  weakest  link  of  the  chain,  and  argued 
that  disproof  of  any  one  case  threw  suspicion  oar'  a 
great  many  more.  It  was  an  unprofitable  discussion ; 
and  the  Local  Government  Board  were  perhaps 
wise  to  let  the  question  drop  for  the  time.  Thero 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  they  have  been 
wise  in  reviving  it  now  that  the  personal  feelings  it  ex¬ 
cited  have  cooled  down.  The  question  how  pauper  chil¬ 
dren  can  best  be  educated  must  be  one  of  great  import¬ 
ance  in  a  country  where  destitution  has  a  legal  claim  to 
relief.  The  dangers  connected  with  pauperism  are  so 
great  and  so  constant  that  we  cannot  afford  to  let  slip  any 
opportunity  of  rescuing  children  from  pauper  traditions 
and  associations.  We  confess,  however,  that  we  should 
hardly  have  thought  it  necessary  to  commission  a  Local 
Government  Board  Inspector  and  a  Captain  in  the  Royal 
Engineers  to  report  on  the  comparative  merits  of  the  home 
and  the  barrack  systems  of  education.  We  entirely  agree 
with  the  conclusions  at  which  these  gentlemen  have  arrived, 
and  the  only  objection  we  have  to  make  to  the  way  in  which 
they  arrived  at  them  is.  that  the  task  was  probably  a  super¬ 
fluous  one.  It  Avas  not  necessary  for  Dr.  Mouat  and  Captain 
Bowly  to  visit  six  private  institutions  in  order  to  arrive 
at  a  firm  comnction  that  the  cottage  or  family  system 
is  not  only  applicable  to,  but  decidedly  desirable  for,  the 
bringing  up  of  pauper  children.  They  would,  we  are 
sure,  .ha\re  said  the  same  thing  before  they  began  their  tour 
of  inspection.  They  would  probably  ha\Te  said  the  same 
thing  any  time  this  five  years.  The  Avhole  question  is  one 
of  common  sense  rather  than  of  evidence,  and  as  such  we 
propose  now  to  treat  it. 

The  District  School  system  was  an  immense  advance  on 
the  old  Workhouse  Schools.  In  the  latter  there  Avas  n& 
proper  separation  between  the  children  and  the  adult 
paupers,  and  the  result  was  that  the  children  were 
brought  up  amidst  the  very  associations  from  which 
it  was  most  desirable  to  separate  them.  What  might  be 
called  their  home  life  as  apart  from  their  school 
life  was  in  most  cases  passed  in  the  society  of  paupers. 
Paupers  formed  their  world,  and  the  vieAvs  of  paupers 
stood  to  them  for  public  opinion.  It  was  a  very  great 
gain  to  take  pauper  children  out  of  these  degrading  asso¬ 
ciations,  and  to  give  them  a  start  in  life  Avliich  was  not 
coloured  from  the  first  by  the  associations  Avhich  it  was 
most  desirable  they  should  forget.  But  the  District  School 
system  was  characterized  by  two  great  faults.  In  the 
first  place,  there  was  no  separation  between  the  children 
of  casual  paupers  and  orphan  and  deserted  children.  In 
this  way  the  gain  of  removing  the  children  from  the 
traditions  of  the  woi-khouse  was  entirely  neutralized. 
Association  Avith  adult  paupci-s  Avas  put  an  end  to,  but 
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association  with  a  much  more  interesting  class  — 
the  children  of  adult  paupers  who  had  only  come 
into  the  school  for  a  few  months  —  was  main¬ 
tained  in  a  more  intense  form.  Life  in  a  large- 
barrack  holding  a  thousand  children,  with  no  holidays  and 
no  friends,  is  not  so  lively  that  the  inmates  can  afford  to 
despise  any  amusement  that  offers  itself.  When  the 
regular  inmates  are  introduced  to  children  who  have  only 
just  come  in  from  the  world  outside,  and  who  bring  thence 
all  the  amusing,  though  not  improving,  stories  that  a  child 
who  has  been  tramping  about  the  country  with  its  parents 
readily  picks  up,  it  is  obvious  that  the  conversation  of  the 
new  comers  will  have  an  indescribable  charm.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  it  is  a  charm  the  influence  of  which  cannot  be 
other  than  evil.  In  every  school  the  presence  of  a  certain 
type  of  boys  is  acknowledged  to  be  injurious,  and  the 
capacity  of  a  head-master  is  largely  tested  by  his  success 
in  getting  rid  of  them  before  they  have  had  time  to  do 
much  mischief.  In  District  Schools  the  door  is  thrown 
open  to  children  of  this  type,  and  evil  communications 
are  relied  on  to  form  good  manners,  instead  of  being 
guarded  against  as  corrupting  them. 

The  second  fault  of  the  district  system  applied  especi¬ 
ally  to  girls.  Girls  who  are  brought  up  as  paupers,  at 
all  events  in  the  south  of  England,  are  almost  necessarily 
destined  to  become  domestic  servants.  There  is  very  little 
demand  for  female  labour  in  any  other  capacity,  while  in  this 
capacity  there  is  a  large  and  constant  demand  for  it  at  the 
precise  age  at  which  pauper  children  are  ordinarily  sent 
into  the  world.  Even  where  some  other  employment  pre¬ 
sents  itself,  girls  are  almost  certain  at  some  time  or  other 
of  their  lives  to  need  the  same  qualifications  which  fit 
them  for  domestic  service.  They  will  want  to  know  how 
to  keep  a  house  clean,  how  to  cook  plain  food,  how  to 
look  after  babies.  In  the  district  school  there  is  scarcely 
any  opportunity  of  their  learning  these  simple  arts. 
The  school  is  a  huge  barrack,  and  it  has  to 
be  organized  and  administered  as  a  barrack.  To  that 
organization  and  administration  a  large  amount  of  labour- 
saving  machinery  is  indispensable.  Water  cannot  be 
carried  up  lofty  staircases  and  along  vast  corridors  by  small 
children  ;  it  has  to  be  raised  by  engines.  Cooking  cannot 
be  done  at  the  cottage  grate,  which  is  all  that  the  children 
will  ever  see  in  after  life ;  it  requires  a  range  with  all  the 
latest  impi’ovements,  and  designed  to  consume  the  least 
possible  fuel  in  comparison  with  the  work  done.  Even  the 
children  themselves  have  to  be  grouped  in  large  masses, 
■with  tbe  infants  in  one  department  and  the  elder  gii’ls 
in  another.  It  is  all  inevitable,  all  an  inseparable 
part  of  the  barrack  system.  As  regards  boys,  per¬ 
haps,  no  great  harm  comes  of  it.  They  lose  some¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  home  affections,  but  in  other 
respects  they  are  not  much  injured.  They  do  not  want 
to  learn  cooking,  or  nursing,  or  household  work,  and 
their  time  out  of  school  is  pretty  well  employed  in  learning 
trades  and  in  the  games  from  which  even  pauper  boys  arc 
not  altogether  debarred.  But  with  girls  the  loss  is  irre¬ 
parable.  They  do  not  get  a  sort  of  knowledge  which  is 
indispensable  to  them,  and  as  they  have  nothing  in  place 
of  it  which  can  fill  up  their  time  or  enlist  their  interest, 
they  necessarily  grow  up  listless  as  well  as  ignorant.  This 
is  the  system  which,  as  -we  may  suppose  from  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  Dr.  Mouat  and  Captain  Bowly  to  report  on  the 
merits  of  a  rival  system,  the  Local  Government  Board  are 
at  length  beginning  to  distrust.  The  plan  of  grouping 
pauper  children  into  separate  homes  arranged  round  a 
common  centre  has  great  advantages  alike  over  the  Dis¬ 
trict  School  and  the  boarding-out  systems,  and  every  step 
taken  to  promote  its  adoption  will  deservedly  be  watched 
with  interest  and  sympathy. 


BOULOGNE  HARBOUR. 

THE  latest  exploit  of  French  finance  must  fret  more 
than  ever  the  regretful  cupidity  of  German  chauvin¬ 
ism.  M.  Say  boasted,  not  unreasonably,  at  the  Boulogne 
banquet  on  Monday  that  the  readiness  with  which  the 
Three  per  Cent.  Redeemable  Loan  had  been  taken  up 
placed  French  credit  almost  on  a  level  with  English. 
Such  an  operation  would  at  any  time  have  testified  to 
the  good  credit  of  a  Government.  But  the  triumph  is 
wonderfully  enhanced  when  the  present  state  ot  the 
European  money  markets  is  considered.  As  if  all  the 
capitalists  of  Europe  were  running  to  M.  L£on  Say  to 


take  their  stores,  and  as  if  the  financial  burdens  entailed 
by  the  war  with  Germany  had  been  but  so  much 
ballast  necessary  to  give  stability  to  a  French  Republican 
Treasury,  M.  Say  is  even  now  undertaking  another  enor- 
mous  enterprise.  The  creation  of  new  harbours  at  Calais 
and  Boulogne  is  only  an  offshoot  of  his  project  for  buying 
up  a  great  network  of  railways.  The  Calais  and  Boulogne 
works  may  cost  three  millions  sterling  between  them,  but 
the  Republican  Ministry  is  pledging  the  country  to  an 
outlay  of  two  hundred  millions.  French  statesmen  of  the 
new  type  are  bold  in  their  finance,  but  modest  in  expounding 
it.  MM.  Say  and  de  Freycinet  excuse  the  improvements 
in  French  harbour  accommodation  as  being  an  unambitious 
scheme.  The  sum  devoted,  said  the  former  Minister,  to 
the  Calais  and  Boulogne  harbour  works  is  no  more  than  the 
annual  outlay  for  twenty  years  past  on  similar  objects. 
In  the  eyes  of  Frenchmen  a  generation  ago  nothing  could 
have  demonstrated  more  entirely  the  strength  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment  than  the  courage  to  spend  State  money,  and  spend 
it  freely.  A  Government  which  ventured  to  pledge  the 
country  to  an  outlay  of  two  hundred  millions  sterling 
would  by  the  very  act  have  justified  its  title.  M.  Say 
is  aware  that  a  French  audience  now  expects  to  have  a 
large  scheme  proved  to  be  economically  sound,  and 
not  merely  brilliant.  French  public  men  have  ceased, 
at  any  rate  for  the  time,  to  make  an  olla  podrida 
of  politics  and  finance  and  regard  the  mixture  as 
statecraft.  In  the  days  of  the  Second  Empire  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  last  Monday  would  have  been  made  the  theme  of 
a  dithyramb  celebrating  the  formation  of  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  between  France  and  England.  The 
moment  the  two  countries  ceased  to  regard  each  other  as 
do  two  bulldogs  held  each  by  a  chain,  Frenchmen  at  any 
rate  leaped  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Channel  had  ceased 
to  be.  Under  a  Napoleon  everything  had  its  political 
meaning.  Nothing  was  allowed  to  signify  simply  what 
the  words  said.  Constitutional  Republicanism  has  the 
virtue  of  being  more  natural.  England  and  France  are  not 
supposed  by  MM.  Say  and  de  Freycinet  to  be  about  to 
fly  together  at  the  throat  of  Germany  because  a  number 
of  respectable  gentlemen  will,  through  the  creation  of  a 
deep-water  harbour  at  Boulogne,  have  a  better  chance  of 
reaching  the  bliss  of  Paris  without  passing  through  a 
three  hours’  purgatory  of  sea-sickness.  At  the  same 
time,  in  a  matter-of-fact  and  sober  way,  Frenchmen  and 
Englishmen  alike  recognize  that  both  countries  will  gain 
by  whatever  facilitates  the  communication  between  them. 
If  they  are  disposed  to  repine  at  the  change,  it  will  be  that, 
after  having  had  to  endure  for  centuries  the  discomforts  of 
accommodation  which  would  have  suited  all  the  needs  of 
a  fishing  village,  Calais  and  Boulogne  should  choose  the 
same  moment  to  offer  travellers  between  England  and 
France  the  advantages  of  two  great  ports.  The  traffic, 
however,  can  find  custom  for  two  harbours  on  the  French 
coast,  as  it  doubtless  could  for  a  dozen.  Calais  is  a  harbour 
for  Belgium  and  Germany  as  much  as  for  France.  Bou¬ 
logne  is  for  Englishmen  the  port  of  Paris.  Whatever 
renders  Boulogne  more  accessible  brings  Paris  and  London 
closer  together. 

There  have  been  times  in  the  history  of  the  two  countries 
when  this  would  have  been  thought  a  doubtful  benefit. 
The  maps  with  which  some  of  our  contemporaries  have 
undertaken  to  exhibit  the  contemplated  new  port  at 
Boulogne  have  suggested  either  a  sea-serpent  on  the  point 
of  swallowing  a  modern  Jonah  or  old  prints  of  the  Jewish 
Tabernacle.  Not  so  long  ago  the  former  would  have 
appeared  to  many  Englishmen  a  true  type  of  the  supposed 
improvement.  Paris  was  in  their  belief  already  too  near 
when  it  was  at  three  or  four  days’  distance  from  London. 
Perhaps  it  was.  Familiarity  has  done  away  with  many 
of  the  dangerous  fascinations  of  Paris  luxury,  as  with 
many  of  the  unreal  terrors.  If  Paris  was  vicious  formerly, 
we  fear  it  can  scarcely  be  held  to  be  virtuous  now .  But 
its  vice  had  a  novelty  and  a  refinement  of  which  the  first 
has  vanished  for  Englishmen,  and  much  of  the  second  for 
Frenchmen  also.  Paris  is  now  a  great  metropolis,  whereas 
once  it  was  a  Court.  There  is  no  more  society  in  it 
for  a  casual  visitor  than  there  is  in  London ;  and 
Londoners  run  no  greater  peril  of  coming  back  from 
Paris  with  French  manners  than  of  learning  to  talk  philo¬ 
sophy  after  a  couple  of  nights  in  Edinburgh.  The  angles 
and  idiosyncrasies,  the  sparkle  and  the  crispness,  are  not  in 
the  Paris  which  the  Second  Empire  formed.  The  Republic 
may  make  new  harbours ;  but  it  could  not,  if  it  would, 
revive  a  society  which  is  simply  dead.  Improvements 
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in  the  facilities  for  interchanging  inhabitants  between 
the  two  capitals  will  open  the  door  to  no  new  social 
phase  in  London.  Better  harbours  might  turn  the 
Channel  into  a  mere  ferry,  and  all  London  might 
pour  into  Paris.  Yet  London  would  learn  from  Paris  no 
special  mode  of  thought  that  it  could  acclimatize  whether 
in  Piccadilly  or  in  Bloomsbury,  any  more  than  it  could 
acclimatize  the  fashion  of  drinking  coffee  on  open-air 
benches,  or  the  use  of  merry-go-rounds.  Parisians  have 
Little  to  teach  Londoners  for  good  or  for  ill ;  but  Paris  never¬ 
theless  has  a  good  deal  to  teach  London.  We  wish  London 
could  learn  the  great  secret  which  Paris  has  always 
known  of  clubbing  the  gaiety  of  the  individuals  who  com¬ 
pose  a  population.  The  bigger  Paris  grows,  the  more  en¬ 
joyment  Parisians  appear  to  get  out  of  it.  The  continued 
increase  of  London  seems  only  to  make  it  continually 
duller  and  heavier. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  picture.  Whatever  op¬ 
portunities  the  new  harbour  of  Boulogne  will  give  for 
readier  transit  from  London  to  Paris,  it  will  give  for 
travelling  in  the  opposite  direction.  As  it  is,  London  is 
always  wanting  to  go  to  Paris ;  but  little,  except  business, 
brings  Paris  to  London.  Paris  makes  a  great  mistake  in 
that.  It  might  gain  as  much  from  London  as  London  can 
gain  from  it.  If  nothing  else,  it  might  learn  why  London 
is  altogether  the  cheapest  capital  in  the  world,  as  Paris  is 
perhaps  the  dearest.  Even  here,  however,  we  need  a 
Parisian  emigration  into  London,  not  so  much  to  enjoy 
London  cheapness  as  to  teach  Londoners  how  to  make  the 
most  of  it.  Parisians  have  lost  in  the  lavishness  and  con¬ 
ventionalities  of  the  Empire  much  of  the  simplicity  and 
adroitness  which  once  distinguished  them.  But  even  now, 
a  Parisian  would  utilize  the  astonishing  variety  of  London 
resources  with  an  ingenuity  which  a  Londoner  never  prac¬ 
tises.  It  has  been  said  that  a  Chinaman  fattens  where  an 
English  labourer  would  starve.  Certainly  a  middle-class 
Frenchman  could  support  himself  comfortably  on  the 
margin  wThich  skilful  marketing  in  London  would  leave 
upon  a  middle-class  Londoner’s  expenditure.  A  Londoner 
has  no  cognizance  of  the  waves,  ebbing  and  flowing’,  of 
London  supplies.  For  him  the  shopkeeper  in  the  next 
street  strikes  an  average ;  never,  it  may  be,  cheating  him 
extortionately,  but  also  never  letting  him  have  the  turn  of 
the  market.  Another  expatriation  of  Huguenots  or  aris¬ 
tocrats  is  needed  to  teach  Londoners  the  ways  and  means 
of  their  own  town. 

If  only  the  deep-sea  harbour  would  conquer  a  Parisian’s 
fear  of  maritime  adventures,  and  induce  a  French  explora¬ 
tion  of  real  native  London — not  the  London  of  Hyde  Park, 
or  even  Leicester  Square — the  British  metropolis  might  be 
grateful  indeed  to  MM.  Adam  and  Huguet  for  projecting 
the  new  port,  and  to  MM.  de  Fkeycinet  and  Say  for  finding 
the  68o,ooo£.  Unfortunately  Frenchmen  have  not  the 
spirit  of  missionaries  in  this  direction.  They  would  run 
over  sea  and  land  to  make  a  convert  to  their  reading  for 
the  moment  of  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity.  They 
would  mortgage  their  industry  for  a  century  so  that 
another  land  might  see  the  merits  of  the  Code  Nap  ole  on. 
But  a  sense  of  the  duty  of  teaching  people  peacefully 
how  to  enjoy  themselves  seems  to  be  wanting  to  the 
national  conscience.  New  harbours  at  Boulogne  and 
Calais,  quicker  trains  between  Boulogne  and  Paris,  will 
double  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Englishmen  who 
visit  Paris,  and  the  tens  of  thousands  of  Frenchmen  who 
venture  into  London.  They  will,  it  may  be  feared,  come 
and  gaze  and  go  back,  bringing  apparently  nothing  with 
them,  and  taking  apparently  nothing  away.  A  robust 
faith  in  the  virtues  of  national  intercommunication  is 
required  to  make  us  echo  M.  Huguet’s  assertion  that  “  the 
“  great  works  at  Boulogne  and  Calais  will  continue  to  be 
“  bonds  of  union  between  two  great  nations.”  It  is  some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  faith  which  makes  Boulogne  itself  jubi¬ 
lant  over  a  project  for  facilitating  the  departure  of  travellers 
without  touching  its  pavement.  Yet  Boulogne  will  doubt¬ 
less  manage  to  take  toll  of  its  passing  visitors.  In  the 
same  way  we  know  that  France  and  England  learn  some¬ 
thing  of  each  other  with  every  half-hour  curtailed  of  the 
distance  between  them.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted 
that  the  individual  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  through 
whom  the  connexion  is  carried  are  marvellously  ino-e- 
uious  in  dissembling  any  effect  it  may  have  had  upon 
themselves. 


CENTRAL  AND  LOCAL  INSPECTION. 

IHE  question  raised  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  on  Noxious  Vapours  as  to  the  form  of  in¬ 
spection  of  manufacturing  processes  on  behalf  of  the 
community  threatens  to  become  of  very  great  importance. 
In  spite  of  occasional  resistance  to  the  whole  principle 
of  inspection,  and  of  frequent  references  to  the  sup¬ 
posed  maxim  of  the  Constitution  that  an  Englishman’s 
house  is  his  castle,  wdiich  is  supposed  to  justify  that  re¬ 
sistance,  the  question  whether  there  shall  or  shall  not  be 
inspection  may  be  taken  as  settled.  There  is  no  need  to 
deny  the  force  of  the  objections  which  may  bo  urged 
against  it.  Like  most  other  arrangements  necessitated  by 
the  curious  complexity  of  modern  civilization,  it  is  in  many 
respects  an  evil.  In  theory  it  would  be  much  better  to  lay 
down  a  law  about  nuisances  and  leave  it  to  the  injured 
person  to  invoke  that  law  in  his  defence.  But  in  practice 
a  provision  of  this  kind  has  ceased  to  be  of  any  value. 
The  manufacturers  who  make  money  by  multiplying 
nuisances  have  a  more  immediate  and  continuous  in¬ 
terest  in  defending  themselves  against  attack  than  any 
one  among  the  particular  persons  who  are  injured  by 
these  nuisances  can  have  in  attacking  them.  It  may 
be  true  that  all  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  his 
life,  but  it  is  not  in  the  least  true  that  all  or  any  large 
part  of  what  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  health. 
Perhaps  men  do  not  sec  that  the  sky  above  has  become 
black  and  that  the  earth  beneath  has  become  bare  ;  or 
they  see  it  and  are  content  that  it  should  be  so,  provided 
that  they  can  make  a  better  living  by  reason  of  the 
change ;  or,  rather  than  spend  money  which  they  cannot 
afford  to  lose  in  the  process  of  abating  the  nuisance, 
they  go  away  and  leave  it  behind  them ;  or,  if  that 
is  impossible,  they  put  up  with  it  as  best  they  may. 
If  this  were  only  a  process  going  on  here  and  there, 
it  might  be  best  in  the  interest  of  the  com¬ 
munity  to  leave  the  individual  grievance  unremedied. 
But  when  it  is  one  that  is  going  on  in  all  directions,  and 
becoming  more  frequent,  as  well  as  more  universal,  every 
day,  the  community  itself  becomes  interested  in  applying 
a  check  to  it.  The  public  may  look  on  with  indifference 
so  long  as  the  progress  of  manufacturing  industry  only 
makes  A  or  B’s  life  wearisome ;  but,  when  the  instances 
in  which  this  occurs  are  continually  multiplying,  no  one 
can  feel  secure  that  he  may  not  himself  become  a  case  in 
point ;  and,  when  once  this  stage  has  been  reached,  the 
public  are  sure  to  begin  thinking  whether  it  would  not  be 
cheaper  and  more  convenient  to  take  measures  of  redress 
or  prevention  on  behalf  of  the  community  than  to  leave 
one  or  the  other  to  be  taken  by  some  individual  member 
of  the  community.  It  then  remains  to  be  determined 
whether  redress  or  prevention  shall  be  the  method 
resoi’ted  to.  No  doubt  redress  has  the  advantage  that, 
when  complete,  it  answers  all  the  purposes  of  preven¬ 
tion  without  incurring  any  of  its  accompanying  draw¬ 
backs.  But  then  redress  never  can  be  complete.  In  many 
cases  the  evil  is  done  ;  and,  though  the  cause  may  be  re¬ 
moved,  the  effect  will  remain.  In  other  cases  it  would  be 
almost  as  difficult  to  get  the  sufferers  to  put  the  machinery 
of  redress  into  action  as  though  they  had  to  work  it  at 
their  own  cost.  In  others,  again,  the  immediate  sufferers 
are  indifferent  to  what  is  going  on,  and  would  have  no 
wish  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  community.  The  only  ma¬ 
chinery  that  is  not  open  to  one  or  other  of  these  objec¬ 
tions  is  the  machinery  of  prevention.  The  law  says 
that  such  or  such  a  thing  shall  not  be  done, 
and  the  community  appoint  representatives  to  take 
care  that  it  shall  not  be  done.  When  Mr.  Vivian 
argues  that  the  law  of  the  law  should  provide 
adequate  remedies  for  all  injuries  and  nuisances, 
and  that,  if  the  law  is  at  fault  in  this  respect,  it  ought  to 
be  amended,  he  calls  for  an  impossible  state  of  things. 
No  system  of  law  can  provide  adequate  remedies  for  all 
injuries  in  the  sense  of  ensuring  the  application  of  these 
remedies  as  often  as  occasion  arises,  unless  the  injuries 
are  of  a  kind  to  be  more  keenly  felt  by  the  individual 
sufferer  than  noxious  vapours.  A  man  will  prosecute 
another  when  he  has  been  robbed,  but  not  when  he  has 
merely  been  made  to  hold  his  nose.  Yet  in  the  long  run 
the  state  of  things  which  necessitates  the  holding  of  the 
nose  may  he  productive  of  as  much  annoyance  and  loss  to  the 
community  as  the  state  of  things  which  allows  of  robbery. 

Given,  then,  that  there  must  be  inspection  of  processes 
,  which  can  neither  be  altogether  forbidden  nor  left  altogether 
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uncontrolled  without  public  inconvenience,  of  what  nature 
should  this  inspection  be  ?  Here  in  England  at  the  present 
moment  the  choice  resolves  itself  into  two  alternatives — 
local  inspection  and  central  inspection.  The  case  on  each  side 
is  very  fairly  stated  by  the  Commissioners.  The  advocates 
of  central  inspection  deny  that  local  Inspectors  can  be 
trusted  to  do  the  work  committed  to  them  ;  and  they  say 
further  that  local  inspection  does  not  carry  with  it  those 
compensations  which  can  alone  make  a  system  of  super¬ 
vision  tolerable  to  those  over  whom  it  is  exercised.  It 
was  the  subject,  says  the  Report,  of  almost  universal  com¬ 
plaint  that  the  ordinary  local  authorities  “  will  in  the  great 
“  majority  of  cases  do  nothing  which  tends  to  discourage 
“  the  establishment  and  extension  of  industries  which, 

“  although  always  offensive  and  sometimes  injurious,  con- 
“  tribute  on  the  whole  to  local  prosperity.”  They  insist  on 
sacrificing  the  health  and  comfort  of  their  constituents 
to  the  requirements  of  trade  ;  and  it  is  useless  to  expect 
them  to  do  anything  else,  because  they  are  convinced 
that  they  are  all  the  time  consulting  the  true  interests 
of  those  whom  they  represent.  And,  supposing  that  the 
local  authorities  were  more  willing  to  do  their  duty  in 
this  respect,  a  local  sanitary  authority  would  seldom,  it  is 
contended,  possess  the  scientific  knowledge  which  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  adequate  inspection  of  any  manufacturing  process. 
A  Government  Inspector  gathers  in  time  a  very  large  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  kind  of  alterations  which  are  required  by 
the  law.  Consequently  he  is  often  able  to  tell  the  manu¬ 
facturer  not  only  what  he  must  do,  but  how  he  may  best 
do  it.  All  this  is  wanting  under  a  system  of  local  inspec¬ 
tion.  Again,  local  inspection  would  provide  no  uniform 
standard  to  which  all  manufacturers  must  conform.  One 
sanitary  authority  would  be  lax,  another  would  be  severe. 
The  effect  of  this  would  be  to  place  the  manufac¬ 
turers  who  were  subject  to  the  severe  authority  at 
a  commercial  disadvantage  as  compared  with  those 
who  were  subject  to  the  lax  authority.  The  objections  to 
central  inspection  come  mainly  from  the  officials  of  the 
Local  Government  Board.  The  central  authority  does  not 
wish  to  have  any  such  responsibilities  thrown  upon  it. 
The  true  policy,  says  Mr.  Simon,  is  that  the  central 
government  “  should  act,  not  as  an  inspector  of  nuisances, 

“  but  as  an  inspector  of  nuisance  authorities,”  and  any 
deviation  from  this  principle  “  must  on  the  one  hand 
“  embarrass  the  central  government  with  duties  which  it 
“  cannot  properly  discharge,  and  on  the  other  hand  hinder 
“  local  authorities  from  acquiring  a  proper  sense  of  their 
“  duties  to  the  public.” 

There  is  truth  in  both  these  ways  of  looking  at  the 
question,  but  they  may  be  reconciled  to  some  extent  by 
treating  local  inspection  as  the  ideal,  and  central  inspec¬ 
tion  as  the  substitute  with  which  we  must  put  up  until 
the  ideal  can  be  realized.  The  objections  urged  against 
local  inspection  are  really  objections  to  the  present  system 
of  local  sanitary  administration.  A  body  which  cannot 
be  trusted  to  repress  nuisances  is  plainly  unfit  to  exercise 
any  independent  sanitary  functions.  If  a  Board  of 
Guardians  or  a  Town  Council  will  not  proceed  against  a 
manufacturer  for  breaking  the  law,  they  are  not  likely  to 
be  very  active  against  any  other  offender  who  happens  to 
be  rich  or  popular,  or  connected  in  any  way  with  them¬ 
selves.  The  complaints  brought  against  the  local  sanitary 
authorities  in  rural  districts  are  at  bottom  the  same  as  those 
brought  against  the  local  sanitary  authorities  in  manu¬ 
facturing  districts.  They  will  not,  it  is  said,  proceed  against 
owners  of  unwholesome  cottages,  because  those  owners  are 
either  themselves  on  the  Board  or  have  influence  in  elec¬ 
tions  to  the  Board.  They  will  not  check  the  pollution  of 
wells  or  watercourses,  because  the  adoption  of  any  proper 
system  of  disposing  of  sewage  would  mean  expense  to  the 
ratepayers.  In  manufacturing  districts  these  same  errors 
are  reproduced  on  a  larger  scale.  The  sanitary  authority 
will  not  proceed  against  the  owners  of  works  which  give  off 
noxious  vapours,  because  they  are  men  of  wealth  and  position. 
They  will  not  insist  on  the  adoption  of  processes  which  may 
render  these  nuisances  less  profitable,  because  their  con¬ 
stituents  will  thereby  be  impoverished.  If  the  argument 
for  central  inspection  be  accepted  as  valid,  it  is  hard  to 
see  where  the  application  of  it  is  to  stop.  The  true  theory 
of  the  functions  of  the  central  government  is  that  of  Mr. 
Simon.  It  should  act,  not  as  an  inspector  of  nuisances, 
but  as  an  inspector  of  nuisance  authorities.  But  the 
preaching  of  this  doctrine  must  be  accompanied  by  many 
temporary  qualifications.  The  hearts  of  local  authorities 
are  as  yet  hard,  and  to  commit  the  inspection  of  all 


nuisances  to  their  hands  would  at  present  be  tantamount 
to  allowing  many  nuisances  to  go  uninspected.  There  are 
three  points  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Government 
and  of  Parliament  should  be  constantly  directed — the  im¬ 
provement  of  central  inspection  regarded  as  an  inspection 
of  nuisance  authorities  ;  the  improvement  of  the  nuisance 
authorities  by  better  local  organization ;  and  the  extension 
of  temporary  central  inspection  while  this  latter  improve¬ 
ment  is  still  unaccomplished. 


COMMON-ROOM  TALK. 


AMONG  the  chance  visitors  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  there  are 
not  a  few  who,  as  they  are  shown  over  each  College,  regard 
the  Common  Room  with  a  feeling  that  almost  approaches  to  awe. 
“Here,”  they  say  to  one  another  in  a  lowered  voice,  “  here  is  the 
spot  where  generations  of  learned  men  have  discussed  the  deepest 
parts  of  learning  and  the  whole  wisdom  of  the  ancients.  Their 
talk,”  they  add  with  an  approving  smile,  “  has  been  doubtless 
lightened  by  the  generous  port  that  freely  circulated,  and  that 
prompted  now  a  witty  saying,  and  now  a  loyal  toast.  Generations 
of  the  wise,  the  learned,  the  loyal,  have  passed  away,  but  others 
rise  up  to  fill  their  places,  and  doubtless  if  we  could  be  present  to¬ 
night,”  they  whisper  to  each  other,  “  we  should  have  a  rich  treat 
in  the  conversation  that  we  should  hear.”  They  turn  to  the  pic¬ 
tures  that  adorn  the  walls,  and  they  find,  perhaps,  a  Johnson 
or  a  Parr.  The  inscription  will  tell  them  that  J  ohnson  was  in  hac 
camera  comrnuni  frequens  conviva,  and  they  may  remember  how 
he  boasted  that  here  he  once  drank  three  bottles  of  port  without 
being  the  worse  for  it.  The  position  of  Parr’s  fingers,  though  the 
tobacco-pipe  which  they  once  held  has  been  painted  out  by  order 
of  the  Fellows  of  some  feebler  generation,  still  shows  that  he  too, 
as  he  talked,  did  not  scorn  the  pleasures  of  the  body.  As  they 
leave  the  room  they  cast  one  parting  glance  round  it,  and  they 
go  away  firm  in  the  thought  that,  if  there  is  not  every  day  to  be 
found  a  Johnson  or  a  Parr,  yet  here  there  are  at  least  men 
in  whose  daily  talk  Johnson  and  Parr  would  have  joined  with 
pleasure. 

One  single  evening  passed  in  an  ordinary  Common  Room  would 
most  certainly  for  ever  dispel  the  illusion.  The  visitors  might 
find  learning,  and  they  might  find  port  wine ;  but  they  would  soon 
discover  that  neither  one  nor  the  other  circulated  with  any 
freedom.  In  fact,  they  would,  we  fear,  have  to  own  that,  of  all 
the  dull  society  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  town,  or  suburb,  or 
country,  there  is  scarcely  any  so  hopelessly  dull  as  is  to  be  met 
with  in  many  a  Common  Room.  It  is  the  society  of  a  clique,  and  a 
very  small  clique,  and  in  cliques  what  hope  is  there  of  liveliness  ? 
“  There  can,”  to  quote  the  words  of  Goldsmith,  “  be  nothing  new 
among  the  members,  for  they  have  travelled  over  each  other  3 
minds.”  And  yet,  when  he  said  this,  he  was  speaking  of  a  club 
which  contained  not  only  himself,  but  Johnson,  Reynolds,  Burke, 
and  Beauclerk.  Johnson,  indeed,  at  once  fired  up  at  this.  “  Sir, 
you  have  not  travelled  over  my  mind,  I  promise  you.”  But  we 
are  not  all  Johnsons,  and  the  minds  of  most  of  us  are  soon  travelled 
Men,  however,  who  should  spend  their  day  in  the 
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endless  variety  of  the  great  world,  who  should  each  have  his  own 
separate  pursuit,  and  should  then  meet  in  the  evening,  might 
form  a  society  that  would  not  be  wanting  in  liveliness.  Each  in 
the  daytime  would  have  come  across  a  different  set  of  people  and 
a  different  set  of  circumstances.  There  would  be  anecdotes  to 
relate  and  observations  of  men  and  manners  to  compare.  But 
among  the  Fellows  of  a  college  there  is  next  to  nothing  of  .this 
variety.  Most  of  them  have  spent  their  mornings  within  the 
same  narrow  walls,  engaged  with  the  same  set  of  students  ;  and, 
when  they  have  gone  out  for  their  afternoon  walk,  they  have  traversed 
a  few  miles  of  ground  which  is  familiar  to  all  of  them  alike. 
They  cannot,  as  they  walk,  hope  to  find  even  those  subjects  of 
conversation  which  are  gathered  by  a  country  parson  in  his  daily 
round ;  for  they  pass  cottage  after  cottage,  and  house  after  house,  and 
know  nothing  of  the  course  of  love  here  and  of  death  there ;  they 
never  learn  whether  the  squire’s  daughter  is  going  to  be  manned, 
or  whether  old  Betty  will  at  last  be  carried  off  by  her  rheumatism. 
If  they  wish  to  season  their  fireside  with  personal  talk,  there  is 
little  for  them  to  talk  about  but  the  undergraduates  who  are  under 
their  care,  unless  perchance  the  Head  of  the  College  and  his 
family  should  now  and  then  afford  them  some  room  for  gossip.  Each 
generation  of  undergraduates  as  it  comes  up  has  an  appetite  that 
can  scarcely  be  satisfied  for  discussing  the  Fellows  ;  but  to  those 
who  have  been  long  members  of  the  Common  Room  the  doings  of 
the  undergraduates  are  of  but  small  interest.  There  is  such  a 
sameness  in  the  follies  of  youth,  at  all  events  in  the  follies  of  the 
youth  of  a  University,  that  to  any  one  who  has  himself  gone 
through  them,  and  who  has  afterwards  been  a  spectator  of  them 
for  some  Years,  they  cease  to  be  amusing  and  become  utteily 
wearisome.  Not  a  little  might  be  done  in  the  way  of  giving 
greater  liveliness  if  some  of  the  colleges  were  to  join  together  and 
form  associations  of  Common  Rooms  in  much  the  same  way  as  they 
have  lately  formed  Associations  for  Lectures.  If  some  eight  or 
ten  colleges  were  thus  to  unite,  each  of  the  associated  b  ellows 
would  be  able  to  secure  for  himself  a  much  greater  variety  of 
company.  He  would  belong,  as  it  were,  to  a  large  number  of 
clubs,  and  though  each  club  was  certainly  but  small  and  only  too 
much  like  its  neighbours,  yet  each  would  have  to  some  extent  a 
character  of  its  own.  It  would  be  well,  however,  that  the  more 
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intellectual  colleges,  those  in  which  the  modern  doctrine  of  Culture 
is  more  loudly  preached,  should  not  all  unite.  The  result  would 
be  something  very  dreary  and  very  dull.  There  are  a  few  Common 
Rooms  left  in  which  the  old  traditions  are  still  kept  up,  and  port 
wine  is  still  drunk.  Culture  and  a  strong  tendency  to  biliousness 
too  often  go  hand  in  hand  together.  So  much  indeed  is  this  un¬ 
happily  the  case,  that  if  at  Oxford  a  visitor  to  the  place  were  to  go 
the  round  of  the  Common  Rooms,  he  could  almost  tell  by  the 
liquor  that  was  drunk  the  degree  to  which  each  college  was  given 
up  to  Culture.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  there  are  halls  in 
that  famous  University  where  at  dinner  toast-and-water  is  almost 
pressed  upon  the  unwilling  guest  by  the  butler,  himself,  no  doubt, 
a  victim  to  Culture  and  dyspepsia  ;  and  where,  after  dinner  in  the 
Common  Room,  nothing  but  the  thinnest  of  clarets  circulates.  What 
a  change  from  the  days  of  that  jovial  proctor  who,  himself  an 
Oxford  man,  looked  forward  to  an  old  age  which  he  should  pass 

With  a  pudding  on  Sundays,  with  stout  humming  liquor, 

And  remnants  of  Latin  to  welcome  the  Vicar; 

With  Monte-Fiascone,  or  Burgundy  wine, 

To  drink  the  King’s  health  as  oft  as  I  dine. 

There  are  few  positions  on  earth  more  melancholy  than  that  of 
some  elderly  Fellow  who  has  outlived  more  than  one  generation, 
and  who  now  finds  himself  left  high  and,  in  more  senses  than  one, 
dry,  among  a  set  of  young  men  who  are  given  to  Culture  and  the 
Endowment  of  Research.  His  lot,  he  feels,  is  peculiarly  sad.  How 
different,  he  sighs  to  think,  was  the  case  with  the  elderly  men 
whom  he  had  known  when  he  first  joined  the  Common  Room  ! 
They  met  with  all  the  respect  that  was  due  to  age  and  experience. 
Their  wisdom  had  been  gathered  in  the  flight  of  many  long  years, 
and  when  they  pronounced  their  judgment  over  a  new  bin  of  port 
their  utterances  were  listened  to  with  profound  respect.  It  now 
and  then  happens  that  some  old  Fellow,  who  has  for  the  best  part 
of  half  a  century  held  some  distant  college  living,  comes  up  to 
visit  his  old  haunts.  He  soon  finds  himself  hopelessly  bewildered 
by  the  talk  of  the  Common  Room,  and  he  returns  to  his  parsonage, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  a  melancholy  man.  He  had  called  to 
mind  the  cheerful  evenings,  which  began  early  and  went  on  late, 
when  good  old  jests  and  good  old  wine  went  round,  when  bets 
were  made  on  trifles,  which  were,  however,  carefully  recorded  in 
the  Common-Room  book,  for  the  wager  was  in  a  dozen  or  so 
of  wine  for  the  common  use.  Their  bets  were  often  about 
somewhat  distant  events,  perhaps  as  to  which  of  two  Fellows 
would  be  the  first  to  get  a  living  or  a  wife.  But  to 
them  life  seemed  a  matter  of  little  uncertainty,  and  they  never 
dreamt  that  the  flight  of  time  would  ruin  their  stomachs  or  take 
away  their  need  for  sound  port.  They  had  nothing  with  which 
to  reproach  themselves.  They  had  lectured  from  ten  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  till  one,  and  had  carefully  shown  their  respect  for  saints’  days 
by  giving  their  pupils  a  holiday.  Young  men,  they  thought,  might 
be  over-lectured  as  well  as  under-lectured,  and  when  the  hour  of 
lunch  had  once  come  they  were  best  left  for  the  rest  of  the  day  to 
their  own  private  reading.  Besides,  they  felt  that  the  afternoon  was 
properly  given  up  to  that  exercise  by  which  an  appetite  is  earned 
lor  dinner,  and  health  is  acquired  to  digest  it  without  discomfort. 
Mens  sana  in  corpore  sano  was  their  favourite  and  oft-repeated 
motto,  and  they  knew  that  to  secure  both  it  was  best  to  begin  with 
attending  to  the  body.  Their  life  was  an  easy  one.  Their  chief 
duty  was  to  wait  in  patient  expectation  till  a  college  living  fell 
vacant  and  their  turn  came  to  fill  it.  But  how  different  would  be 
the  set  of  men  that  our  aged  country  parson  would  find  now  when 
he  came  up  to  visit  his  old  college  !  The  toast-and-water  that  was 
offered  him  at  dinner  must  have  struck  him  with  a  chill,  but 
he  may  have  brightened  up  with  the  thought  of  the  Common 
Room.  As  he  entered  it  and  saw  once  more  the  wainscot 
lighted  up  by  the  blazing  fire,  the  wax-caudles  set  round  the 
walls,  the  old-fashioned  chairs  placed  in  a  half  circle  round 
the  hearth,  and  the  little  tables,  one  for  each  pair  of  guests, 
with  the  wine  and  the  dessert  set  out  on  them,  his  spirits 
would  begin  to  warm.  But  the  glow  would  soon  sink 
down  into  a  chill.  He  would  leam  with  dismay  that  the  com¬ 
pany  would  break  up  very  shortly,  as  most  of  the  Tutors  had 
evening  lectures ;  and  he  would  be  forced  to  allow,  with  some¬ 
thing  like  a  groan,  that  a  man  who  had  to  lecture  at  eight  could 
hardly  begin  to  drink  port  at  seven.  He  would  think  of  the 
days  when  they  used  to  fold  their  legs  and  have  their  talk  out, 
and  then  finish  with  a  rubber  at  whist,  and  he  would  doubt 
whether  the  good  old  system  was  not  better  for  both  undergra¬ 
duates  and  tutors.  He  would  observe  that  some  of  the  men  whom 
he  saw  around  him  were  sadly  overdone ;  and  he  would  doubt 
whether  a  man  who  was  half  worked  out  could  have  the  vigour 
of  mind  needed  by  one  who  would  carry  much  weight  with  those 
young  athletes,  the  undergraduates  of  these  modern  days.  But,  when 
he  listened  to  the  talk  of  those  around  him,  his  amazement  would 
rise  even  a  degree  higher.  In  his  day  there  had  been  no  doubting 
known  in  an  Oxford  Common  Room.  There  had  been  but  one 
faith,  and  every  Tory  knew  it.  In  the  toast  of  Church  and  King 
that  whole  faith  was  contained.  But  now  he  would  have  to 
listen  to  the  hesitating  utterances  of  restless  minds.  He  would 
find  a  set  of  young  men  gifted  with  such  a  wonderful 
spirit  of  fairness,  and  such  an  unusual  power  of  seeing  the 
rights  of  both  sides  of  every  question,  that  they  could  never 
come  to  any  certain  conclusion.  The  downright  assertions 
of  his  day  he  would  no  longer  hear.  “It  stands  to  reason,” 

“  That’s  flat,”  and  “  Any  fool  can  see  that,”  will  be  replaced  by, 

.  The  practical  upshot  would  seem  to  be,”  or,  “  I  should  be  rather 
inclined  to  think  that  there  may  possibly  be  not  a  little  to  be  said 


on  both  sides.”  On  one  point,  however,  he  would  find  that  the 
company,  at  least  the  majority  of  it,  was  bigoted  enough.  Let 
him  but  once  scoff  at  Culture,  or  at  those  competitive  examina¬ 
tions  by  which  Culture  is  both  encouraged  and  measured,  and 
he  will  see  all  the  younger  men  in  a  moment  rise  in  arms. 
He  will  find  that  they  believe  as  firmly  as  even  Mr.  Lowe 
and  Mr.  Lingen  that  capacity  can  be  exactly  gauged  by 
the  examiner,  and  that  they  feel  but  little  respect  for  any 
one  who  has  not  taken  a  first-class.  He  will  hear,  as  we  have 
heard,  men  gravely  urge  that  honours-men  alone  should  be  allowed 
to  stay  at  the  University.  Oxford,  he  will  be  told,  is  no  fit  place 
for  a  man  who  can  only  take  a  pass.  He  may  point  out,  as  we 
have  before  now  ventured  to  point  out,  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
young  men  who,  though  they  do  not  come  out  in  honours,  never¬ 
theless  derive  great benefitlfommixingforthree years  orsowith  men 
of  their  own  age  and  of  every  variety  of  character.  Hewillbe  told 
in  a  severe  tone  that  a  University  is  a  place  of  learning,  and  not  a 
mare  club.  Should  he  venture  to  insist  on  the  endless  differences 
that  are  to  be  found  in  men’s  dispositions  and  natural  powers,  should 
he  venture  to  assert  that  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  world  could 
never  have  gained  a  class,  he  will  be  met  with  a  silent  smile  of 
contempt.  Should  he  be  still  more  daring,  and  go  on  to  main¬ 
tain,  as  we  have  heard  it  maintained  even  in  a  Common  Room, 
that  quite  as  much  ability  is  required  to  manage  a  large  business 
or  a  great  estate  as  to  take  high  honours,  he  would  be  then  set 
down  as  a  hopeless  lunatic.  He  might  thereupon,  in  indignation 
and  despair,  fall  back  on  the  old  argument  of  his  youth,  and  offer 
to  bet  a  dozen  of  port  for  the  good  of  the  Common  Room  that  it 
could  be  proved  beyond  all  doubt  that  Clive,  Warren  Hastings, 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  would  have  been  hopelessly  plucked. 
He  would  be  told  that  bets  in  a  place  of  learning  were  only  met 
with  among  the  questions  set  in  a  mathematical  examination,  and 
that  no  one  with  any  claim  to  Culture  ever  ventured  on  drinking 
port. 


ALPINE  DANGERS  AND  PRECAUTIONS. 

THE  correspondence  between  Professor  Du  Bois-Reymond  and 
Professor  Tyndall  which  has  lately  been  published  calls 
attention  opportunely,  and  by  no  means  too  soon,  to  an  element  of 
danger  in  Alpine  travelling  which,  though  entirely  within  human 
control,  has  only  too  manifestly  increased  of  late  years.  And  we 
have  had  the  usual  denunciation  of  the  “foolish  pastime  of  Alpine 
climbing”  from  censors  who,  to  judge  of  their  qualifications  by  the 
evidence  of  their  censures,  can  barely  know  one  end  of  an  ice-axe 
from  the  other.  But  it  is  idle  to  waste  either  surprise  or  correc¬ 
tion  on  the  blunders  of  critics  whose  utter  ignorance  of  mountains 
and  mountaineering  stands  self-exposed. 

The  danger  we  have  referred  to  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  undertaking  of  serious  expeditions  by  persons  who  are  not  fit 
forthemin  physical  condition  or  in  experience.  Let  us  take  the  text, 
however,  as  it  is  given  by  Professor  Du  Bois-Reymond's  letter. 
He  writes  to  Professor  Tyndall  to  tell  him  of  an  accident  on  the 
Monte  Cevedale  in  which  two  guides  and  two  travellers  were 
lost ;  one  of  these,  Dr.  Carl  Sachs,  an  assistant  of  Professor  Du  Bois- 
Revmond’s,  and  a  physiologist  of  great  promise.  The  facts  are 
stated  as  follows : — “  The  three  travellers  had  two  guides,  and  all 
five  were  tied  together.  The  Cevedale  does  not  seem  to  offer  any 
serious  difficulty  except  a  quarter  of  an  hour  beneath  the  summit, 
where  there  is  an  ice  slope  of  a  short  extent,  which  is 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  and  forms  the  upper¬ 
most  top  of  an  enormous  glacier.  Here  the  accident  happened.  One 
of  the  guides  was  cutting  steps  when  one  of  the  travellers  missed 
his  footing  ” — and  the  whole  party  went  down  together.  After 
they  had  fallen  two  thousand  feet  or  more,  one  of  the  party,  Dr. 
Salomon,  “  was  caught  by  the  leg  in  a  small  crevasse.  His  leg 
was  broken  twice ;  but  at  this  juncture  the  rope  snapped,  Dr. 
Salomon  was  saved  from  death,  and  the  four  other  unfortunate 
men  went  on  in  their  awful  journey  among  the  crevasses  and  seracs 
and  were  killed.”  Professor  Du  Bois-Reymond  then  points  out 
that,  whereas  the  use  of  the  rope  affords  ample  protection  “  in  tra¬ 
velling  over  a  glacier  of  slight  inclination  at  right  angles  with  the 
crevasses,”  it  gave  and  could  give  none  in  the  present  case. 
Where  several  men  are  roped  together  on  a  steep  ice-slope,  “  the 
result  always  will  be  that  if  one  of  the  men  slips  the  whole  party 
is  lost.”  He  goes  on  to  suggest  a  plan  of  special  precaution  be¬ 
yond  the  practice  hitherto  loliowed : — “  The  only  safe  manner  to 
cross  such  places  will  be,  that  the  two  guides  take  over  first 
one,  then  the  other,  then  the  third  traveller,  and  so  on ;  a 
slow  process,  to  be  sure,  but  certainly  preferable  to  the  loss 
of  the  whole  party.  Two  stout  guides,  with  even  a  nervous 
traveller  between  "them,  will  always  be  able,  either  holding 
him  by  his  hands  or  by  the  rope,  to  convey  him  safely  over 
any  place.”  The  danger  is  perceived  and  stated  with  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  a  man  of  science,  but  the  proposed  caution  will  hardly 
commend  itself  as  absolutely  sufficient  to  the  experience  of 
climbers.  It  is  quite  true  that,  if  a  slip  occurs  while  the  whole 
of  a  party  is  traversing  an  ice-slope,  it  is  very  difficult  to  see  how 
any  of  them  can  escape.  With  good  hold  for  limbs  and  axe,  such 
as  is  afforded  by  firm  rocks  or  plastic  snow,  not  only  two  men  can 
hold  up  one,  but  one  man  in  a  favourable  position  may  be  able  to 
hold  up  two  till  they  can  find  support  for  themselves.  But  on  a 
slope  of  hard  ice  (whether  exposed  or  covered  with  loose  snow) 
where  every  step  has  to  be  really  hewn  with  the  axe,  not  merely 
scratched  or  scooped,  there  is  no  available  point  of  resistance  to 
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check  a  fall  in  its  beginning.  The  surface  offers  nothing  to  hold 
by,  and  the  axe  cannot  be  driven  in  at  a  single  stroke.  Such  a  state 
of  things  may  be  called  exceptional;  but  it  is  not  so  uncommon  but 
that  most  travellers  who  have  done  a  fair  amount  of  climbing  have 
seen  more  or  less  of  it.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  a 
state  which  every  snow-slope  in  the  higher  regions  is  capable  of 
assuming  under  particular  conditions  of  weather.  No  kind  of 
work  is  more  hard  and  anxious  for  the  guides  ;  and,  if  Professor 
I)u  Bois-Reymond  means  to  say  that  “  two  stout  guides,  with 
even  a  nervous  traveller  between  them,”  could  and  would  take 
such  a  traveller  in  safety  over  an  ice-slope  of  the  greatest  extent 
found  in  practice,  we  must  demur  to  the  statement  as  too 
sanguine.  Step-cutting  in  hard  ice  may  be,  and  often  is,  an  affair 
of  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  incident  of  getting 
across  a  couloir  or  the  like.  But  the  main  attack  on  a  slope  which 
was  expected  to  be  snow  of  a  convenient  firmness  may  also  assume 
this  form,  and  last  for  hours ;  and  in  such  a  case  “  two  stout 
guides,”  even  with  a  traveller  between  them  who  can  use  his  feet 
for  himself,  will  have  quite  enough  work  on  their  hands.  A 
special  variety  of  this  difficulty  or  danger  is  where  hard  ice  is 
covered  with  snow  just  firm  enough  to  make  steps  in,  but  not  deep 
or  firm  enough  to  afford  good  holding  against  a  fall.  In  such  a 
place  it  may  be  a  matter  of  delicate  judgment  whether  to  trust  the 
snow  or  to  dig  it  away  and  cut  into  the  ice  beneath. 

Still,  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  truth  in  Professor  Du 
Bois-Reymond’s  observations.  There  are  certainly  times,  places, 
and  circumstances  where  it  is  imprudent  for  two  guides  to  go 
with  three  travellers,  and  not  imprudent  for  them  to  go  with  one; 
we  should  be  inclined,  indeed,  to  say  that,  as  a  general  rule,  three  i 
or  four  on  a  rope  is  a  better  and  safer  number  than  five.  When 
the  party  exceeds  five,  it  is  well  (as  Professor  Tyndall  notes  in  his 
reply)  to  break  it  up  into  distinct  sections.  Again,  we  think  it  is 
generally  true,  not  only  in  especially  dangerous  places,  but  for  all 
long  and  difficult  expeditions,  that  the  maximum  of  safety  is 
ensured  by  a  single  traveller  going  with  two  guides.  Among 
other  reasons,  the  smaller  a  party  is  the  faster  it  goes,  and  speed  is 
to  some  extent  an  element  of  safety.  A  traveller  and  a  guide  may  j 
often  go  together  with  great  satisfaction  where  it  is  practicable 
and  prudent  for  fewer  than  three  men  to  go  at  all ;  but  this  re¬ 
quires  some  little  previous  training  on  the  traveller's  part. 

In  fine,  no  absolute  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  the  proportion  of 
guides  to  travellers,  and  Professor  Tyndall’sanswer  to  the  suggestion 
made  by  Professor  Du  Bois-Reymond  was  in  substance  the  only 
possible  one.  He  says : — “  I  entirely  agree  with  you  that  where 
a  steep  ice-slope  is  to  be  crossed  obliquely  the  proper  plan  would 
be  to  cross  it  with  one  traveller  between  two  guides,  and  that 
cases  may  occur  where  it  would  be  the  bounden  duty  of  the  guides 
to  adopt  the  exact  method  you  propose.  But  I  doubt  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  making  the  rule  general.  .  .  .  The  proper  plan  in  places 
of  acknowledged  danger  is  to  take  the  proper  complement  of 
guides,  and  on  a  slope  like  that  which  you  describe  to  place  each 
inexperienced  man  between  two  experienced  ones.  .  .  .  Two  guides 
and  three  inexperienced  travellers  is  a  wrong  proportion.”  Pro¬ 
fessor  Tyndall  goes  on  to  mention  a  recent  accident  on  the  Aletsch- 
horu  to  a  party  made  up  in  that  proportion,  which  caused  serious 
injury  to  one  of  the  guides,  and  might  well  have  been  fatal.  But 
he  further  says,  and  this  is  the  most  important  point  of  all,  that 
no  plan  of  operations  can  do  away  with  the  need  of  constant 
attention  throughout  the  expedition  ;  “  even  with  the  best-planned 
arrangement,  the  least  lapse  of  care  on  the  part  of  either 
guides  or  travellers  may  cause  disaster.  .  .  .  The  Alps  will 
doubtless  continue  to  ‘  brand  his  nothingness  into  man,’  and  it  is 
only  by  unlapsing  care  on  the  part  of  both  guides  and  travellers 
that  Alpine  disasters  are  to  be  diminished.” 

This  is  in  truth  the  one  thing  needful,  without  which  all  other 
precautions  may  be  vain.  Care  should  be  exercised,  not  only  in 
the  conduct  of  Alpine  expeditions,  but  beforehand  in  making  up 
parties  for  them,  or,  if  the  party  is  already  fixed,  in  choosing  ex¬ 
peditions  fit  for  the  strength  and  capacity  of  the  travellers.  As 
Professor  Tyndall  says,  there  exists  “  a  dangerous  reliance  of  the 
inexperienced  man  upon  the  power  of  his  guide,  whom  he  credits 
sometimes  with  superhuman  strength  and  skill.”  It  cannot  be  too 
clearly  understood  that  guides,  however  strong  and  skilful,  are 
mortal,  and  that  their  proper  business  is  to  lead  men  who  can  use 
their  own  limb3,  not  to  drag  and  carry  helpless  bodies.  It  is 
an  unfortunate  fact,  perhaps,  that  Mont  Blanc,  the  highest 
and  most  commonly  known  of  Alpine  peaks,  happens  to  be 
one  which  persons  quite  incompetent  for  real  climbing  can 
ascend  with  comparative  ease  and  impunity.  Such  persons, 
and  to  some  extent  the  public  at  large,  come  to  imagine  that 
one  snow  mountain  is  just  like  another,  and  that,  because  people 
can  get  themselves  all  but  carried  up  Mont  Blanc,  it  is  a  mere 
question  of  time  and  money  to  get  the  same  thing  done  for  them 
anywhere  else.  Tourists  of  this  class  have  happily  left  Monte 
Rosa  pretty  much  alone,  the  last  part  of  the  course  visibly  requir¬ 
ing  steadiness  of  head.  But  they  are  already  hankering  after  the 
Matterhorn  on  the  strength  of  the  worst  places  having  been  engi¬ 
neered  ;  and  fears  have  been  expressed  by  men  experienced  in  the 
Alps  that  the  folly  of  such  people  may  before  long  be  the  cause  of 
another  accident  comparable  to  that  of  1865.  The  truth  is  that 
none  of  the  more  difficult  excursions  can  be  undertaken  with  any 
assurance  that  some  place  may  not  occur  where  a  slip  would  briug 
down  the  whole  party.  This  being  so,  the  only  adequate  pre¬ 
caution  is  for  every  member  of  the  party  to  understand  the 
importance  of  perfect  care  and  steadiness,  and  to  feel  that 
he  is  as  much  bound  over  not  to  relax  his  vigilance  as  if 


the  safety  of  the  company  depended  at  every  moment  on  himself 
alone.  Untried  men  ought  simply  not  to  go;  nor  can  abstinence 
from  premature  risks  be  any  hardship  to  them.  There  are  plenty 
of  minor  expeditions  in  which  the  necessary  training  can  be  ac¬ 
quired  with  reasonable  security,  and  an  apt  learner  will  acquire  it 
readily  enough.  But  acquired  it  must  be  if  he  would  not  overstep 
the  line  between  adventure  and  foolhardiness. 

Another  point  of  necessary  warning  brought  out  by  this  corre¬ 
spondence  is  that  the  rope  is  not  a  talisman.  Its  primary  and 
most  legitimate  use  is  to  guard  against  the  otherwise  unavoidable 
danger  of  concealed  crevasses;  and  it  is  just  on  the  broad  snow- 
fields  which  look  as  if  a  child  might  run  all  over  them  that  the 
need  for  it  is  most  imperative.  Nevertheless  it  is  now  the  usage 
to  keep  the  rope  on  in  places  where  it  can  be  of  little  use,  or  even 
where  it  increases  the  collective  risk;  and  the  usage  is  justified 
partly  by  convenience,  but  chiefly,  as  we  think,  by  the  moral  con¬ 
fidence  and  sense  of  collective  responsibility  which  are  thus  kept 
up.  One  thing  to  be  unconditionally  condemned  is  any  slovenly  or 
half-hearted  employment  of  the  rope  ;  for  example,  roping  a  party 
two  and  two  together,  a  thing  which  we  have  known  to  be  done  even 
by  very  good  guides.  Precautions  are  not  to  be  trifled  with ;  either 
they  are  not  wanted  at  all,  or  they  should  be  fully  carried  out. 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  we  do  not  mean  to  pass  any  judgment 
on  the  causes  of  the  Oevedale  accident  of  last  month.  The  theory 
suggested  by  the  letters  of  Professor  Du  Bois-Reymond  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Tyndall  is  that  the  three  travellers  had  not  such  Alpine 
training  as  would  have  made  it  prudent  for  them  to  go  with  only 
two  guides  ;  and  that,  without  any  other  special  reason,  an  inex¬ 
perienced  man  lost  his  footing  on  a  slope  of  hard  ice  where  it  was 
impossible  for  any  one  to  stop  the  fall  once  begun.  But  we  do 
not  think  we  are  sufficiently  in  possession  of  all  the  circumstances 
to  adopt  this  or  any  other  explanation  as  a  positive  opinion.  The 
general  warnings  must  in  any  case  be  the  same. 


LAWN  TENNIS  PARTIES. 

IT  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  English  people  are  apt  to  be  in¬ 
tensely  bored  with  themselves  on  summer  afternoons.  They 
cannot  spend  the  whole  of  every  day  in  killing  something,  even 
after  the  twelfth  of  August ;  and,  when  they  are  neither  slaying, 
eating,  nor  sleeping,  the  fever  attacks  them  with  great  virulence. 
A  visit  to  the  stables,  kitchen-garden,  and  hothouses  can  scarcely 
carry  them  beyond  half-past  eleven  o’clock;  the  model  farm, 
where  there  is  one,  will  hardly  serve  to  waste  more  than 
another  couple  of  hours ;  and,  as  it  is  an  article  in  the  creed 
of  a  country  gentleman  that  it  is  a  sin  to  be  indoors  reading 
a  book  when  the  weather  is  fine  without,  there  remain,  after 
luncheon,  on  rainless  afternoons  some  four  or  five  hours  more 
to  be  accounted  for  before  preparations  are  begun  for  the  great 
event  of  the  day.  In  the  country  we  are  brought  up  to  consider 
two  occupations  as  comprising  the  whole  duty  of  man.  These  are 
the  destruction  of  life  and  playing  at  ball ;  and  when  we  are  de¬ 
prived  of  the  former  resource,  we  have  no  choice  left  but  the  other. 
On  days  that  we  are  neither  hunting,  shooting,  nor  fishing  the  only 
question  which  presents  itself  is,  which  game  of  ball  shall  we  play 
at  P  Shall  it  be  billiards,  or  cricket,  or  polo,  or  rackets,  or  lawn  tennis  ? 
You  may  build  the  most  gorgeous  palaces  and  lay  out  splendid 
pleasure  grounds ;  you  may  have  a  superabundance  of  carriages 
and  horses,  and  provide  the  best  of  music,  both  by  day  and  by 
nin-ht ;  you  may  offer  your  visitors  the  best  of  meats  and  drinks, 
gratify  all  their  finer  instincts  and  afford  them  unusual  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  mental  culture  ;  you  may  even  have  a  Prime  Minister,  an 
archbishop,  a  monsignor,  and  a  free-thinking  contributor  to  a 
monthly  magazine  staying  in  your  house,  and  yet  your  entertain¬ 
ments  will  give  no  pleasure  whatever  to  the  average  English¬ 
man  unless  you  give  him  something  to  kill  or  a  game  at  ball. 
If  you  have  the  money,  it  is  easy  to  get  terraces  and  picturesque 
walks  laid  out  over  many  acres  of  land  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  find 
guests  whose  powers  of  conversation  are  proportioned  to  the 
extent  of  your  pleasure  grounds  ;  and  it  is  easier  to  provide  good 
music  for  your  friends  than  to  imbue  them  with  the  capacity  of 
enjoying  it.  Offer  nine-tenths  of  them  a  game  with  a  ball,  how¬ 
ever,  and  you  appeal  to  the  innermost  and  tenderest  feelings  of 
their  souls. 

Just  at  the  present  time  the  most  popular  game  of  ball  appears 
to  be  lawn  tennis.  As  it  is  rather  of  the  social  aspects  of  this 
pastime  than  of  the  game  itself  that  we  wish  to  treat,  we  shall 
not  enter  into  its  intrinsic  merits.  Most  people  seem  to  be  agreed 
that  at-homes  for  lawn  tennis  bear  very  favourable  comparison 
with  at-homes  for  croquet,  and  the  latter  can  scarcely  be  said  any 
longer  to  exist.  We  have  keen  recollections  of  the  agonies  of 
certain  afternoons  devoted  to  the  last-mentioned  game.  In  the 
first  place,  there  was  no  means  of  escaping  from  being  pressed  into 
playing.  No  professions  of  incapacitv  were  of  the  least  avail. 
One  was  only  required  “  to  make  up  the  set.”  To  refuse  to  play 
was  held  to  be  an  offence  combining  all  the  deadly  sins,  and  to  go 
away  before  a  game  was  finished  was  considered  a  transgression 
which  human  language  could  not  adequately  express.  This  may 
or  may  not  have  been  true ;  but  the  practical  result  of  such  a 
code  was  that,  once  arrived  at  a  croquet  party,  the  chance 
of  bciri"  able  to  return  home  in  time  for  dinner  was  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  Either  husband  or  wife,  guest  or  child,  would 
in  most  cases  be  deeply  implicated  in  a  game  when  the  car¬ 
riage  came  round  to  take  one’s  party  home,  and  the  etiquette 
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of  croquet  required  that  that  carriage  should  at  once  be 
taken  back  to  the  stable-yard.  This  state  of  things  led  to  the 
custom  of  giving  nondescript  meals  at  croquet  parties,  which 
were  supposed  to  take  the  place  of  dinner.  These  consisted 
of  cold  collations  at  which  the  players  could  refresh  themselves 
whenever  their  games  happened  to  be  finished.  No  doubt  there 
was  always  plenty  to  be  had  at  these  mongrel  banquets ;  but, 
although  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  reconcile  the  mind  to  such 
eccentric  festivities,  the  less  spiritual  parts  of  the  human  frame 
refused  altogether  to  recognize  them.  Most  people  are  probably 
aware  that  when,  through  travelling  or  some  other  cause,  the 
night  cannot  be  spent  in  bed,  it  is  an  immense  refreshment  to  un¬ 
dress  completely,  put  on  one’s  usual  night  attire,  and  lie  for  even 
half  an  hour  between  the  sheets  ;  and,  much  on  the  same  principle, 
it  is  far  better  to  eat  a  couple  of  mutton-chops  as  real  dinner 
than  to  scramble  through  quantities  of  lobster  salads,  galantines, 
and  mavonnaises  at  an  irregular  collation.  Our  souls  are  far  less 
suspicious  of  imposition  than  our  digestions,  which,  like  dogs  and 
children,  are  not  easily  deceived  by  specious  appearances.  The 
terrible  repasts  in  question  completely  deranged  the  system,  and 
during  the  croquet  season  one's  digestive  organs  never  seemed  to 
know  what  o’clock  it  was.  Therefore  one’s  grosser  instincts 
abhorred  a  croquet  party,  and,  as  they  generally  gain  their  point 
whenever  they  conceive  a  decided  prejudice,  croquet  fell  into  dis¬ 
repute. 

Fortunately,  just  about  the  period  at  which  that  game  was 
dethroned,  about  a  dozen  people  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
without  any  previous  communication,  invented  another,  which 
was  then  called  “  sphairistike,”  but  which  is  now  known  as 
lawn  tennis.  At  least,  they  all  said  they  did,  and  the  furious 
correspondence  which  ensued  between  the  rival  inventors  suf¬ 
ficiently  advertised  the  game,  and  it  became  the  fashion  in  a 
surprisingly  short  time.  Socially  speaking,  its  great  merits  were 
found  to  be  that  the  games  were  short,  and  involved  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  physical  exercise,  so  that  much  enjoyment 
might  be  derived  from  them  even  during  the  space  of  an 
ordinary  morning  call.  It  also  proved  to  be  admirably  suited 
for  garden  parties,  as  from  four  o’clock  till  seven  aiforded  ample 
time  for  as  many  games  as  any  reasonable  person  could  possibly 
wish  for ;  indeed,  three  hours  gave  opportunities  for  several 
relays  of  visitors  to  play  in  turn  at  each  court,  and  most  people 
admitted  that  an  occasional  rest  was  rather  welcome  than  other¬ 
wise.  Lawn  tennis  parties,  therefore,  turned  out  to  be  enter¬ 
tainments  to  which  you  could  come  when  jou  liked,  and  from 
which,  still  better,  you  could  go  away  when  you  liked.  The  game 
also  had  the  advantage  of  being  an  extremely  pretty  one,  and  even 
those  who  did  not  play  were  able  to  derive  much  pleasure  from 
watching  it.  So  much  was  this  the  case  that  even  people  who 
did  not  in  the  least  understand  its  rules  or  objects  were  able  to 
enjoy  looking  on  at  it.  It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  it 
soon  became  popular.  If  anything,  its  popularity  advanced  too 
rapidly  to  have  much  chance  of  permanence,  and  we  fear  that  a 
game  which  is  played  at  nearly  every  villa  in  England  will  soon 
be  voted  slow.  Besides  which,  lawn  tennis  is  neither  wicked, 
expensive,  nor  unwholesome,  and  without  one  of  these  charac¬ 
teristics  no  amusement  can  long  remain  in  favour  in  good  society. 
Certainly  it  has  lately  become  the  custom  to  have  a  man  at  each 
■court  to  pick  up  the  balls  and  stand  by  the  server  with  a  basketful, 
which  helps  to  render  the  amusement  a  little  more  costly,  and  the 
increasing  fashion  of  laying  down  asphalt  courts  for  use  in  the 
winter  also  gives  opportunities  for  outlay ;  but  for  all  that,  it 
cannot  be  considered  in  itself  expensive,  and  it  is  certainly  neither 
wicked  nor  unwholesome.  Nevertheless  we  think  it  may  possibly  hold 
its  own,  and  although  the  present  rage  for  it  may  soon  begin  to  de¬ 
cline,  it  will  probably  be  a  favourite  occupation  for  odd  half-hours  at 
country  houses  for  many  years  to  come.  One  of  its  great  advan¬ 
tages  is  that  it  is  not  a  game  that  gratuitously  provokes  the  temper. 
When  a  player  misses  a  ball  he  may  for  the  moment  feel  angry 
with  himself,  but  self-forgiveness  is  very  easily  obtained.  It  was 
far  otherwise  at  croquet,  for  when  we  used  to  see  our  adversary 
help  himself  through  all  the  hoops  off  our  ball,  and  then  croquet 
it  to  the  furthest  end  of  the  lawn,  we  did  not  forgive  him  so 
readily.  As  a  game  for  garden  parties,  lawn  tennis  has  this  advan¬ 
tage,  that  the  exercise  and  excitement  which  it  entails  have  a 
tendency  to  make  people  forget  themselves,  and  at  once  become 
less  stiff  and  shy.  Self-recollection  is  a  point  on  which  the 
memory  of  the  average  Briton  is  singularly  retentive,  and  he 
generally  arrives  at  a  garden  party  armed  to  the  teeth  with  nervous 
egotism ;  an  occupation,  therefore,  which  divests  him  of  this 
metaphorical  coat  of  mail  is  a  social  benefit.  If  he  plays  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  on  a  hot  afternoon,  he  will  find  it  expe¬ 
dient  to  substitute  cricketing  flannels  for  his  ordinary  attire,  and 
to  be  thus  disrobed  seems  to  have  a  humanizing  effect  upon  the 
conventional  savage. 

As  at  croquet,  so  at  lawn  tennis,  clergymen  are  great  proficients. 
Where  lawn  tennis  is,  there  will  the  curates  be  gathered  together. 
We  have  never  yet  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  “  dear  Dissenting 
brother  ”  handle  a  racket,  but  we  have  known  Roman  Catholic 
priests  who  could  give  points  to  the  curate.  The  war  paint  of 
the  clergy  when  prepared  for  this  game  is  striking,  if  not  harmo¬ 
nious.  A  pair  of  yellow  shoes,  black  trousers,  a  grey  flannel  shirt, 
a  white  dog  collar,  and  a  black  felt  wideawake,  form  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  colour  which  brings  the  heated  clerical  visage  into  promi¬ 
nent  relief.  Some  bold  parsons  appear  in  white  cricketing  flannels, 
and  very  nice  they  look;  better,  indeed,  than  certain  dignified 
rectors  who  play  in  loose  grey  coats  of  that  peculiar  flimsy  and  un¬ 


pleasant  material  which  is,  we  believe,  manufactured  expressly  to 
combine  ready  evaporation  with  the  due  maintenance  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  dignity.  There  is,  at  most  rural  rectories,  a  lawn  suitable  for 
this  game,  and  we  have  known  parties  invited  to  such  houses  for 
“  Evensong,  tea,  and  lawn  tennis.”  At  these  scenes  of  edification, 
refreshment,  and  amusement,  the  rules  of  the  game  were  rigidly 
carried  out,  and  if  a  player  accidentally  sent  a  ball  into  the  church¬ 
yard  instead  of  his  adversaries’  court,  he  never  ventured  on  un¬ 
seemly  ejaculations. 

Lawn  tennis  parties  are  usually  inexpensive  entertainments,  as 
the  refreshments  required  need  only  be  of  the  vm-y  lightest  descrip¬ 
tion.  Judicious  hostesses  make  frequent  use  of  them,  rather  than 
dinner  parties,  as  mediums  of  hospitality  for  bores  and  nobodies. 
Generally  speaking,  a  lawn  tennis  party  is  less  tedious  than  a 
country  dinner  party,  so  perhaps  it  is  as  well  to  be  a  bore  or  a 
nobody.  Like  all  other  entertainments,  much  of  their  success  de¬ 
pends  upon  judicious  management.  A  common  mistake  is  to  have 
the  tea,  fruit,  &c.,  laid  out  upon  a  long  dining-room  table.  A  far 
better  plan  is  to  arrange  several  small  tables,  with  fruit  and  light 
refreshments,  in  different  places,  and  to  have  tea  and  coffee 
carried  about.  The  solemn  feelings  conveyed  to  the  mind  by 
being  led  up  to  a  table  twenty  feet  long  in  order  to  take 
one  solitary  little  cup  of  five  o’clock  tea  are  provocative 
of  silence,  and  recall  memories  of  funeral  breakfasts.  One  great 
secret  in  tbe  successful  management  of  lawn  tennis  parties  is  to 
have  plenty  of  garden  seats,  placed  chiefly  in  pairs,  each  pair  being 
out  of  ear-shot  of  the  others.  Garden  chairs  are  better  than 
heavy  seats,  which  are  supposed  to  hold  four  people,  but  which  in 
reality  only  accommodate  three  with  any  comfort.  However, 
place  your  chairs  as  you  may,  you  will  find  that  people  will  never 
sit  where  they  are  intended  to  sit ;  so  it  is  as  well  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  this  disappointment.  Unluckily,  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  after  the  most  judicious  arrangements  have  been 
carried  out,  and  when  everything  is  complete  and  ready,  a  deter¬ 
mined  downpour  of  rain  comes  to  spoil  everything.  A  party 
which  would  have  had  ample  room  in  the  gardens  and  pleasure 
grounds  crowds  sitting-rooms  terribly,  especially  when  they  have 
not  been  arranged,  as  in  the  case  of  a  ball,  to  accommodate  large 
numbers.  They  are  soon  filled  with  a  surging  mass  of  damp 
visitors,  whose  feet  are  muddy  and  whose  tempers  are  put  out  of 
gear.  Instead  of  being  a  well-arranged  lawn  tennis  party,  the 
entertainment  degenerates  into  a  scrambling  tea.  The  guests 
wish  they  had  stayed  at  home,  a  sentiment  in  which  their  liost- 
and  hostess  heartily  concur.  A  more  complete  fiasco  could  scarcely 
be  imagined,  and  the  nets  and  courts  arranged  within  sight  of  the 
windows  add  a  bitter  mockery  to  the  wretched  scene.  How¬ 
ever,  such  ill-luck  does  not  always  happen,  and,  take  them  all  in 
all,  in  good  weather  and  bad,  lawn  tennis  parties  are  not  so  ob¬ 
jectionable  as  many  of  the  entertainments  which  help  to  make  life 
miserable. 


THE  TOWN  RECORDS  OF  BARNSTAPLE. 

THE  action  of  the  Commission  on  Historical  Manuscripts  has 
been  so  far  unsystematic  that  the  treasures  of  no  one  county 
or  district  have  been  examined  in  regular  order.  Thus,  while  full 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  valuable  family  papers  of  the  Pine 
Collins  at  Portledge,  the  records  of  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Barnstaple  are  as  yet  undescribed,  and  no  servant  of  the  Royal 
Commission  has  hitherto  noticed  them.  The  Barnstaple  records, 
however,  are  at  least  as  important  as  those  of  Totnes,  which  are 
fully  described  in  the  Third  Report  of  the  Commission,  and  they 
are  deficient  neither  in  number  nor  in  interest.  Barnstaple  has 
figured  so  conspicuously  in  various  constitutional  histories,  the 
claims  set  forth  by  tbe  borough  have  been  discussed  at  so  much 
length  and  gravity  by  writers  like  Lord  Lyttelton,  Sharon  Turner, 
and  Hallam,  that,  little  as  we  may  now  think  of  Parliamentary 
“  rights  bestowed  by  Athelstan,”  we  cannot  turn  to  the  records  of 
the  venerable  borough  without  a  good  deal  of  interest  and  curiosity. 
It  is  indeed  fortunate  that  any  records  have  survived  the  entire 
neglect  and  indifference  with  which  they  were  treated  until  quite 
recently.  Five  or  six  long  “coffers”  of  oak  stood  in  the  old 
Guildhall  of  Barnstaple,  in  a  chamber  which  also  contained  the 
“parish  armour”— the  jacks  and  brown  bills  which  had  done 
duty  at  the  time  of  the  Armada  and  in  the  Civil  Wars  of 
the  next  century.  The  cotters,  on  each  of  which  were  five 
massive  “hasps’ — showing,  at  any  rate,  that  the  contents  were 
once  deemed  worthy  of  protection  —  were  full  of  papers,  for 
which  no  one  seem3  to  have  cared  except  a  certain  Benjamin 
Incledon,  who  was  elected  Recorder  of  the  borough  in  1758.  He 
was  a  sound  antiquary  and  a  man  of  considerable  learning.  Many 
of  the  most  important  documents  were  copied  by  or  for  him,  and 
the  copies  remain.  Some  of  the  originals  have  disappeared ;  and 
other  Barnstaple  papers,  not  copied  by  Mr.  Incledon,  are  now  in 
the  great  collection  formed  by  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps.  In 
what  manner  they  disappeared,  or  how  they  found  their  way  out 
of  the  borough,  is  not  very  evident ;  for  we  cannot  venture  to  pro¬ 
nounce  that  Recorder  Incledon  was  the  culprit  with  anything  like 
the  certainty  assumed  by  Mr.  Oldbuck  when  he  denounced  his 
brother-antiquary  MacCribb  as  the  purloiner  of  one  of  his  Syrian 
medals.  However  this  may  be,  the  cotters  remained  open  to  all 
kinds  of  spoliation  until  the  Guildhall  was  pulled  down  some  fifty 
years  since,  when  they  were  removed  to  an  outhouse  in  a  garden 
belonging  to  one  of  the  town  oilicials.  The  MacCribbs  who  found 
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them  there  were  of  a  different  order  from  tho  learned,  and  perhaps 
unscrupulous,  Incledon.  They  were  the  servants  of  the  household, 
who  had  carried  off'  a  great  part  of  the  contents,  and  had  used 
them  for  lighting  fires,  before  the  chests  happily  attracted  the 
notice  of  Mr.  John  Roberts  Chanter,  to  whom  the  town  of  Barn¬ 
staple  is  not  a  little  indebted  for  the  zeal  and  attention  which  he 
has  devoted  to  its  history.  At  his  instance  the  coders  were  taken 
to  the  present  Guildhall,  and  the  contents  were  examined.  There 
remained,  in  spite  of  all  misadventures,  a  very  large  collec¬ 
tion  of  documents.  Those  above  were  in  tolerable  condi¬ 
tion,  but  the  bottom  of  each  chest,  which  had  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  damp  ground  and  probably  to  undue  pressure,  was 
a  mass  of  broken  parchment,  smashed  seals,  and  what 
can  only  be  called  papier-mache.  Nothing  of  this  could  be  pre¬ 
served.  As  the  mass  dried  it  pulverized,  and  so  perished  alto¬ 
gether.  All  the  surviving  papers  and  documents  have  been  care¬ 
fully  arranged,  and  disposed  in  bundles  according  to  the  principal 
subjects.  Fifteen  volumes  of  “  Corporation  Records  ”  have  been 
strongly  bound,  and  the  documents  they  contain  have,  where 
necessary,  been  repaired  and  “  inlaid  ”  by  skilful  hands.  In  short, 
the  town  records  of  Barnstaple  are  now  quite  ready  for  some  com¬ 
petent  explorer  who  will  go  through  them  patiently,  and  report, 
through  the  Historical  Commission,  on  the  nature  and  value  of 
their  contents.  We  can  only  indicate,  very  briefly,  how  full  of 
promise  they  seem  to  be. 

The  earliest  charters  granted  to  the  borough  have  not  been 
preserved  in  the  originals.  But  there  are  later  “  Iuspeximus  ” 
charters,  and  notably  one  of  1438  (i 6th  Hen.  VI.),  in  which  some 
of  the  former  charters  are  recorded  at  length.  Among  these 
occurs  a  charter  of  Henry  III.,  very  full  and  suggestive ;  but  in 
which,  as  might  have  been  expected,  no  mention  is  made  of 
“  glorious  Athelstan,”  or  of  his  gifts  or  grants  to  Barnstaple.  For 
the  history  of  the  claims  made  by  the  burgesses  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  Edward  III.,  when  they  set  forth  that,  in  accordance  with 
Athelstan’s  charter,  “  they  had  ever  since  exercised  the  right  of 
sending  two  burgesses  to  Parliament,”  we  may  refer  to  Willis's 
Not  ilia,  and  to  Hallam.  All  the  documents  relating  to  it  are  not 
to  be  found  among  the  town  records  ;  but  there  is  an  original  re¬ 
port  of  the  inquisition  held  at  Torrington  (or  “  Chepvng  Toriton,  ’ 
as  the  place  is  called  in  the  report)  in  1344,  immediately  after 
the  first  preferment  of  the  claim.  The  men  of  Barnstaple 
admitted  that  Athelstan’s  charter  had  long  been  lost ;  and 
although  one  report  was  made  in  their  favour,  the  decision  was 
finally  reversed.  Now,  of  course,  we  know  that  the  claim  was 
preposterous,  and  Willis’s  suggestion  that  it  was  made  for  the  sake 
of  weakeping  the  jurisdiction  of  their  lord  (Lord  Audley  was  at 
that  time  the  lord  of  castle  and  manor),  probably  hits  the  truth. 
But  it  is  curious  to  find  the  name  of  Athelstan  occurring  so  often 
in  the  traditions  of  Barnstaple  and  its  neighbourhood,  lie  lived, 
we  are  told,  for  some  time  at  Umberleigh,  in  the  valley  of  the  Taw, 
and  certainly  the  beauty  of  the  wooded  country  there  might  justify 
his  choice.  And  during  his  stay  at  Umberleigh,  after  be  had  ex¬ 
pelled  the  Britons  from  Exeter,  he  repaired  the  walls  of  ancient 
Barum,  rebuilt  the  castle,  and  bestowed  his  special  favour  on  the 
town.  It  was  at  this  time,  too,  that  he  founded  the  Priory  of 
Pilton,  close  to  Barnstaple  ;  and  that  the  Priory  looked  to  him  as 
its  founder  is  proved  by  its  mediaeval  seal,  which  bears  the  figure 
cf  a  king,  with  the  legend  “  Hoc  Athelstanus  ago  quod  presens 
signat  Imago.”  All  this  may  perhaps  be  referred  to  tbe  half 
mythic  character  which  was  gradually  assigned  to  Athelstan  in 
popular  tradition,  and  which  induced  men  to  look  back  towards 
his  time  as  to  a  golden  age  of  prosperity  and  happiness.  Such  a 
feeling,  lingering  at  Barnstaple  as  elsewhere  in  England,  may  have 
led  the  burgesses,  or  their  advisers,  to  put  into  definite  form  the 
floating  traditions  of  the  place,  half  believed,  but  entirely  unsup¬ 
ported  by  anything  beyond  hearsay  evidence. 

The  earliest  existing  document  is  a  deed  of  1261;  and  from 
that  time  we  have  papers  of  various  descriptions  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  In  the  older  grants  and  charters 
the  town  is  variously  named.  The  form  “  Barum,”  which  gave 
rise  to  so  long  a  discussion  in  the  first  series  of  Notes  and  Queries , 
occurs  but  seldom.  Contrac  tions  of  “  Bardenstaple,”  or  “  Baren- 
staple,”  are  by  far  the  most  frequent ;  and  in  one  place  we  get  the 
sounding  title  of  “  Bardenestapolis,”  which  carries  us  straight 
away  to  Byzantine  territory.  Eocal  names,  however,  in  mediaeval 
documents  are  apt  to  assume  singular  forms  ;  and  in  one  at  least  of 
the  Barnstaple  papers  the  personal  names  are  so  unusual  as  to 
suggest  some  special  distinction  either  of  race,  or,  what  is  more 
probable,  of  local  pronunciation.  These  names  are  distinguished 
by  an  ending  in  a ;  and  they  occur  chiefiy  in  a  list  (not  dated,  but 
possibly  of  the  time  of  Edward  III.)  of  members  belonging  to  a 
guild  of  St.  Nicholas.  We  have  Thomas  Lelya,  Mayor;  Giordan 
Drua,  Gencian  Birna,  Swytta,  Busla,  and  several  of  like  character. 
In  this  list  we  also  make  acquaintance  with  William  “  Peticonseil,” 
who,  we  may  hope,  did  not  intrude  his  advice  too  frequently  on 
his  fellow-townsmen;  and  twice  we  have  the  name  of  Symeon 
Schakespe  (we  give  it  as  written),  which  is  noticeable  as  oc¬ 
curring  so  far  west. 

A  parchment  roll,  which  may  belong  to  the  first  years  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  contains  a  list  of  persons  possessing  weapons 
or  contributing  them  to  some  common  store.  The  poleaxe  is  most 
frequently  named,  and  the  value  of  each  is  carefully  entered.  No 
series  of  letters,  like  those  of  John  Shillingford,  the  patriotic  Mayor 
of  Exeter,  has  been  found  in  the  Barnstaple  coffers ;  but  the 
records  of  proceedings  in  the  local  courts  are  quite  as  interesting 


as  those  of  Exeter,  and  quite  as  early.  The  first  by-laws  for  the 
government  of  the  town  are  dated  in  1423,  and  are  in  Latin.  A 
second  by-law,  in  English,  covers  an  enormous  sheet  of  parchment, 
aud  dates  from  1585  ;  and  a  third,  also  in  English,  was  set  forth 
in  1690.  All  these  are  very  minute  in  their  details,  and  refer  to 
every  possible  jurisdiction,  office,  and  misdemeanour.  In  fact,  the 
extreme  independence  of  the  borough  after  it  had  freed  itself  from 
the  feudal  control  of  its  lords  is  very  remarkable.  It  seems  to 
have  been  almost  a  law  to  itself,  and  to  have  ordered  or  con¬ 
trolled  at  its  own  pleasure.  The  watch  over  “  tipplers,”  “  vaga¬ 
bonds,”  and  “  rogues  ”  of  all  sorts  was  very  severe.  The  names  of 
all  tipplers  were  returned  at  regular  intervals ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  Corporation  was  averse  to  a  judicious  “  drynkynge” 
on  proper  occasions.  We  find  frequent  entries  of  “burnt  sacke 
aud  “  burnt  clare tt  ” ;  and  there  is  mention  of  “  29  bottels  of  sacke 
and  five  bottels  of  Oanara  drank  on  the  rejoicing  day  for  the 
Prince  of  Orange's  marriage — cost  8s.  8 d.”  When  we  call  to 
mind  the  “  marvellous  searching  ”  qualities  of  “  Canaries,”  as  set 
forth  by  Dame  Quickly,  we  can  only  hope  that  they  who  bore  the 
rod  did  not  on  this  and  similar  occasions  present  an  uneclifying 
example  to  tipplers  of  the  more  humble  sort.  In  other  respects 
the}-  were,  outwardly  at  least,  an  austere  generation.  One  Thomas 
Bowen,  who  “on  the  9th  day  of  June  did  profanely  curse  six 
several  times,”  was  punished  with  becoming  severity.  From  these 
later  accounts  (they  belong  to  the  year  1677)  it  appears  that  Barn¬ 
staple  presented  the  “  Duke  of  Albimarle  ”  with  a  gilt  box — 
apparently  on  his  becoming  High  Steward  of  the  town.  The  birth¬ 
place  and  the  old  family  estate  of  Monk  lay  at  no  great  distance 
from  Barnstaple,  and  his  appearance  in  the  West  was  always  the 
signal  for  much  consumption  of  “  Canaries.” 

The  Barnstaple  familiar  to  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  was  still, 
though  in  a  shattered  condition,  the  Barnstaple  of  the  Civil  Wars. 
Lady  Faushawe,  who  visited  it  in  the  course  of  her  many  wander¬ 
ings,  pronounces  it  to  be  “  one  of  the  finest  towns  in  England,” 
though  the  people  were  malicious  and  spiteful,  “  as  most  use  to 
be  so  far  from  London.”  The  town  itself  was  then  confined  to 
the  angle  at  which  the  little  river  Yeo  joins  the  Taw.  The  castle, 
of  which  the  mound  or  “  motte  ”  only  remains,  occupied  the  ex¬ 
treme  point  of  the  angle,  and  the  whole  town  was  strongly  walled. 
Clarendon,  writing  to  Prince  Rupert  from  Bath  (May  27,  1645), 
says,  “  In  truth,  though  I  expected  very  much  from  Barn¬ 
staple,  it  far  exceeded  even  that  expectation  ;  and,  considering  all 
circumstances,  is  the  most  miraculously  fortified  place  that  I  know, 
and,  I  am  confident,  is  the  best  provided  to  receive  an  enemy, 
especially  as  a  magazine  of  victuals,  of  any  town  in  Eng¬ 
land.”  The  “  miraculous  ”  fortifications  did  not  consist  of  the 
town  walls  alone.  The  place  itself  is  strongly  protected  by 
nature,  since  it  stands  on  a  promontory,  sloping  from  the 
north,  between  broad,  and  in  the  seventeenth  century  im¬ 
passable,  marsh  lands.  On  the  neck  of  the  promontory  a  strong, 
star-shaped  fort  was  constructed,  the  outlines  of  which  are  still 
distinctly  visible.  It  covered  all  approach  to  the  town  from  the- 
land  side,  and  looked  far  out  over  the  windings  of  the  river  to  the 
sea  and  the  distant  cliff's  of  Lundy.  A  place  so  well  protected, 
and  so  well  open  to  the  coast,  was,  in  Clarendon’s  words,  very 
“  convenient  ”  for  the  residence  of  Prince  Charles,  who  was  here  for 
about  two  months  in  1646.  Tradition  points  out  a  house  in  the 
High  Street  as  that  in  which  he  lived,  and  where,  we  are  told, 
“  he  gave  himself  his  usual  license  of  drinking.” 

The  records  of  Barnstaple  are  perhaps  more  interesting  than  the 
town  itself  in  its  modernized  condition.  The  present  Guildhall 
contains  a  series  of  portraits — thirty-one  in  number — representing 
tbe  “  Corporators  ”  of  the  borough  in  1738,  and  painted  by  Hudson. 
Rubicund  and  portly,  the  appearance  of  these  gentlemen  suggests 
that  the  consumption  of  “  burnt  clarett  ”  was  still  considerable 
when  themeinbers  for  Barnstaple,  Sir  John  Chichester  and  Mr.  Theo- 
philus  Fortescue,  presented  the  town  with  these  curious  memorials. 
It  was  indeed  affirmed  at  one  timethat  the  Corporation  were  allowed 
to  choose  whether  they  would  have  their  portraits  painted,  or 
that  the  river  Taw  should  be  made  navigable  for  larger  vessels 
but  this  has  been  proved  to  be  an  invention  of  the  enemy.. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  Reynolds,  at  that  time  a  pupil  of 
Hudson's,  assisted  in  the  disposal  and  painting  of  the  draperies. 
The  churches  of  Barnstaple  are  of  no  great  interest,  but  the  records 
contain  a  large  number  of  documents  relating  to  chapels  and 
chantries  in  and  near  the  town,  some  of  which  are  important. 
There  was  a  chapel  at  the  foot  of  the  “  long  bridge,”  which  seems 
to  have  been  founded  by  Sir  William  Tracy,  one  of  the  murderers 
of  Becket,  as  a  penitential  offering.  The  bridge  itself  is  of  later 
date ;  but  there  was  an  ancient  ford  or  crossing-place  in  the  same 
situation,  so  that  the  chapel  rose  at  a  point  where  travellers- 
would  naturally  halt  for  a  few  moments.  Among  the  more  curious 
papers  is  a  list  of  plate  and  church  furniture  sold  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  in  1552,  the  year  in  which  all  chantries  were  suppressed.. 
Six  chalices  and  three  patens  of  silver  were  then  valued  at  24 L 
We  are  told,  too,  that  “  Sir  John  Chichester,  Kt.,  pulled  down  the 
palme  crosse  &  caryed  away  the  stones,  iron,  and  led,  to  the 
valewe  of  2 1.” 

Besides  the  town  records,  a  number  of  small  manuscript  books 
were  found  in  the  chests,  one  of  which  (circa  1340)  contains  a 
copy  of  Seneca's  Morals.  There  were  also  some  proclamations — 
one  “for  the  restraint  of  killing,  dressing,  and  eating  of  flesh  in. 
Lent  or  on  fish  daies  ” — without  elate,  but  apparently  Elizabethan ; 
and  one,  early  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  “  for  the  better  ordering 
of  those  who  repairs  to  the  Court  for  their  cure  of  the  disease 
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called  the  King’s  evil.”  Both  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.  “  touched 
for  the  evil  ”  in  St.  Andrew’s  Church  at  Plymouth,  where  a  throne 
with  a  canopy  was  erected  in  the  chancel. 

We  must  repeat  that  the  Barnstaple  records  call  for,  and  will 
repay,  a  full  examination.  They  contain  much  of  course  which  is 
only  of  local  interest ;  hut  many  of  the  papers  are  important  in  a 
much  wider  sense ;  and  until  they  have  been  thoroughly  explored, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  light  may  be  thrown  by  their 
contents  on  the  early  history  and  development  of  municipal  in¬ 
stitutions. 


FRENCH  SPORTSMEN. 

WE  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  popular  theory  which 
makes  the  French  less  of  a  sporting  nation  than  the 
English  is  a  popular  delusion.  Frenchmen  have  no  doubt  fewer 
opportunities  of  sport,  especially  so  far  as  shooting  is  concerned, 
thanks  to  the  extreme  subdivision  of  the  land,  and  the  easy, 
•democratic  looseness  of  the  game-laws.  It  is  only  comparatively 
lately  that  they  have  taken  to  the  turf,  simply  because  the  idea  of 
it  had  scarcely  occurred  to  them.  But,  now  that  they  are  imi¬ 
tating  our  English  habits,  in  their  fervid  zeal  and  impulsive 
enthusiasm  they  go  far  in  advance  of  their  more  phlegmatic 
models.  An  Englishman  takes  things  very  much  as  they  come ; 
.a  Frenchman  throws  himself  into  his  part  with  a  fervour  that 
ought  assuredly  to  command  success.  Breakfast  in  one  of  the 
hotels  at  Newmarket  or  Doncaster  on  the  eventful  morning 
of  the  Oesarewitch  or  the  “  Sellinger,”  and  you  will  see  men  in 
garb  of  a  decidedly  sporting  cut  laying  their  heads  together 
over  the  tables ;  but,  except  for  the  faint  echo  of  some 
whisper  here  and  there,  you  could  hardly  tell  the  subject  of  their 
conversation.  They  might  be  comparing  notes  as  to  the  quality 
of  their  steaks  and  chops,  while  they  are  really  laying  and 
taking  the  odds  for  thousands.  But,  should  you  have  been  sleep¬ 
ing  in  a  French  hotel  on  the  eve  of  a  race  meeting,  there  can  be 
.no  question  as  to  what  is  going  forward  about  you.  The  gentlemen 
who  crowd  to  the  morning  table-d'hote  are  attired  in  garments 
of  the  most  fantastically  horsy  fashions — in  Newmarket  cutaways 
of  Lincoln  green  that  remind  you  of  the  plates  in  antiquated 
.sporting  novels,  in  corduroy  continuations  sitting  close  to  the 
limbs,  and  in  broad-folded  cream-coloured  scarfs  secured  by 
Brobdingnagian  horseshoes.  You  recognize  the  masterpieces  of 
the  fashions  that  have  attracted  you  in  windows  on  the  Boulevards, 
and  not  a  few  of  these  have  been  improved  upon  by  the  genius  of 
provincial  tailors.  Happily  for  the  patrons  of  the  turf  in  France,  the 
settlement  of  their  costumier's  bill  and  of  their  travelling  expenses 
are  the  worst  indiscretions  into  which  most  of  them  are  betrayed. 
They  may  have  monogrammed  ivory-bound  books  and  metallic 
pencils,  but  the  pages  of  these  volumes  are  for  the  most  part 
virgin.  We  do  not  say  that  the  epidemic  of  betting  is  not  spread¬ 
ing  in  France  as  on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  but  as  yet  it  has 
made  comparatively  little  progress.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  the 
illustration  of  the  old  proverb  reversed,  and  if  there  is  little  wool  in 
the  breakfast-room  there  is  a  great  deal  of  cry.  Every  man  in  it  is 
not  only  talking,  but  positively  shouting  horseflesh ;  and  with  a 
•characteristic  absence  of  mciuvaisc  honte,  considering  how  innocent 
they  all  are  in  the  matter.  Each  of  them  directs  his  conversation 
by  preference  to  a  friend  or  acquaintance  some  half-dozen  seats 
■away,  so  that  he  may  have  an  opportunity  of  ventilating  his  wisdom 
in  public.  YTet  at  the  same  time  they  show  much  of  that  super- 
.stitious  reverence  which  so  often  goes  hand  in  hand  with  ig¬ 
norance.  A  hush  will  fall  on  the  vociferous  groups  at  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  English  jockey  within  earshot,  although  he  knows 
nothing  whatever  of  their  tongue ;  and  for  once  the  English  betting 
man  finds  himself  regarded  with  some  semblance  of  respect.  So 
it  is  with  the  French  shooter  at  the  beginning  of  the  season.  He 
awaits  with  intense  impatience  the  official  announcement  of  the 
opening  day,  although  aware  that  it  may  be  more  than  a  toss-up 
whether  he  kills  anything  when  it  does  come  ;  and  he  is  ready  to 
provoke  an  emeut.e  in  his  department  should  the  authorities  unduly 
delay  it.  Taking  time  by  the  forelock  many  a  week  before,  he  has 
scrupulously  seen  to  his  gun  and  his  cartridges,  and  he  has  had 
many  a  talk  with  his  cronies  of  the  cafe  over  the  prospects 
of  the  season.  On  the  eve  of  the  momentous  day  he  is  all 
•agog  in  a  tremor  of  excitement,  which  has  so  effectually  banished 
sleep  from  his  pillow  that  he  is  eager  to  take  the  field  with  the 
larks  and  the  swallows. 

We  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  thought  by  a  glance  at  last 
Monday's  number  of  the  Figaro.  The  previous  Sunday  had  been  fixed 
for  the  opening  day,  and  M.  Marx,  a  well-known  contributor  to 
that  journal,  relates  his  adventures  for  the  benefit  of  its  readers. 
We  will  say  for  the  Figaro's  accomplished  contributor  that  he 
does  not  dilate  upon  his  actual  shooting  experiences  at  any  tedious 
length.  He  merely  intimates  incidentally  that  he  did  kill  certain 
partridges,  and  he  modestly  shares  the  merit  of  his  success  with 
the  iaitkful  dog  who  followed  him  to  the  field  and  the  breech¬ 
loader  whose  maker  he  duly  advertises.  Yet  there  is  a  certain 
significance  in  his  simple  story,  since  it  not  only  illustrates  the 
spirit  of  enthusiasm  we  have  spoken  of,  but  shows  that  those 
good  old-fashioned  shooting  practices  which  have  altogether  gone 
out  of  date  with  us  are  still  in  favour  with  our  neighbours  over  the 
Channel.  The  shooting  contributor  to  one  of  the  leading  London 
dailies  would  have  written,  as  a  matter  of  course,  of  the  sport  on  some 
manor  where  everything  was  done  according  to  the  rules.  To 


have  talked  of  a  quiet  day  over  dogs  would  have  been  going  back 
at  a  leap  to  the  times  of  our  fathers ;  and  indeed  he  must  have 
telegraphed  the  events  of  such  a  day  from  some  out-of-the-way 
county  in  the  North  or  beyond  the  Border.  He  would  have  written 
of  guns  marching  in  line  through  stubbles  and  turnip-fields  of  un¬ 
manageable  dimensions,  with  retrievers  following  at  the  heel9  of 
the  party,  as  the  shortest  means  of  securing  the  wounded.  When 
the  bag  came  to  be  counted  up,  after  infinite  grumbling  at  the 
scarcity  of  coveys,  at  the  excess  of  barren  birds,  and  the  profusion  of 
“squeakers,”  nothing  short  of  thirty  to  sixty  brace  would  have 
satisfied  him.  The  worthy  Parisians  expect  nothing  of  the  kind ; 
they  know  that  the  department  of  the  Seine  and  Marne  is  not 
situated  anywhere  in  Fairyland.  Neither  trouble  nor  expense 
is  grudged  in  preserving  on  such  superb  domains  as  Compiegne 
or  Ferrieres ;  but,  as  a  rule,  anywhere  within  reach  of  Paris  the 
shooting  slips  down  between  the  two  stools  of  the  stealthy  poacher 
and  the  small  proprietor.  The  .Parisian  badaud  is  quite  content 
to  have  a  cheerful  day  on  the  plain  of  St.  Denis,  among  scores  or 
hundreds  of  rivals  who  are  jealously  quartering  the  ground.  M. 
Marx, who  writes  for  the  Cercles  and  the  boulevards, was  lucky  enough 
to  get  the  run  of  a  farm.  Unfortunately  for  him,  the  farm  seems 
to  have  been  somewhat  out  of  the  way,  and  he  had  to  fall  back  on 
the  rough  hospitality  of  its  occupants.  His  fate  was  worse  than 
he  had  any  cause  to  expect,  for  he  found  the  family  of  the  farmer 
in  an  agony  of  grief  over  a  mare  who  had  over-eaten  herself  in  a 
field  of  lucerne.  Probably  their  visitor  would  have  slept  but  little 
in  any  case  ;  as  it  was,  he  had  to  dispense  with  sleep  altogether. 
Naturally  he  turned  out  with  the  earliest  dawn,  and  subsequently, 
to  his  disgust,  when  he  came  home  at  night  he  found  nothing  but 
eggs  and  onions  to  fall  back  upon.  A  la  guerre  comme  a.  la  guerre; 
and  the  rough  quarters  and  the  meagre  meal,  where  the  piece  of 
resistance  was  one  of  his  own  fresh-killed  partridges,  only  made  the 
brief  outing  more  enjoyable  to  the  hardy  Parisian  chasseur.  As 
we  said,  he  is  discreetly  silent  as  to  the  number  of  birds  he  bagged. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  ordinary  English  sportsman 
thinking  it  worth  while  to  go  through  so  much  for  so  little  ;  and 
no  Englishman  would  have  dreamed  that  such  modest  exploits 
were  worthy  of  being  retailed  for  the  delectation  of  his  country¬ 
men. 

We  know  nothing,  of  course,  of  M.  Marx’s  shooting  capabilities, 
but  we  do  not  feel  in  the  slightest  degree  inclined  to  smile  at  him. 
There  are  sportsmen  and  sportsmen  in  France  as  elsewhere,  as 
there  are  dogs  and  dogs ;  but  the  fact  is  that  the  shooting  system 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  has  more  of  real  sport  in  it  than 
that  which  has  come  into  fashion  with  us.  In  England,  where  the 
game  is  preserved  with  all  manner  of  artificial  appliances,  and  where 
the  shooters  sweep  along  the  fields  in  September  in  more  or  less 
serried  lines,  you  leave  science  out  of  the  question  altogether. 
Everything  must  depend  on  the  guns  and  the  shooting  ;  and  that 
man  is  the  king  of  the  day  who  shoots  most  coolly  and 
steadily.  Those  good  old  traditions  have  long  ago  been  exploded 
of  days  when  the  master  and  his  men  took  a  pride  in  the  dogs 
they  had  broken,  and  delighted  in  seeing  them  doing  their 
work.  Then,  instead  of  sending  the  watchers  round  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  to  drive  the  birds  from  their  lurking  places  into  the 
turnips,  you  had  to  study  for  yourself  where  you  were  likely 
to  find  them,  carefully  marking  the  set  of  the  wind.  That 
is  what  our  French  friends  have  to  do  nowadays,  according  to 
their  lights.  We  may  laugh  at  the  sleek,  well-conditioned  citizen 
who  shows  in  his  hard-breathing  and  corpulent  frame  the  signs  of 
his  sedentary  self-indulgence  in  restaurants  and  cafes,  when  he  gets 
himself  up  in  gaiters  and  a  many-tasselled  game-bag,  with  a  bril¬ 
liant  suit  of  the  McWhirter  tartan.  You  may  fancy  that  his  over¬ 
fed  dog,  a  queer  cross  between  a  lurcher  and  a  setter,  is  in  every 
respect  a  suitable  companion  for  him.  The  man  feels  his  too  solid 
flesh  in  process  of  melting  as  he  gives  himself  up  to  a  series  of  un¬ 
wonted  gymnastics  in  scrambling  over  the  fences  under  a  glaring  sun; 
and  he  is  apt  to  leave  shreds  of  his  gorgeous  tartan  sticking  in  the 
tight  gaps  of  the  hedges.  The  dog  puff's  and  pants  even  more 
than  his  master,  and  habitually  potters  in  most  irritating 
fashion,  except  at  the  very  moment  when  he  ought  to  be 
silent  and  down-charge.  Then  at  the  rare  phenomenon  of 
a  fallen  piece  of  game  he  is  hurried  out  of  his  indolent  self- 
control,  and  is  apt  to  scatter  the  feathers  and  swallow  the 
body  in  place  of  depositing  it  at  the  feet  of  the  sportsman. 
But  man  and  dog  are  at  least  bringing  their  limited  intelligence 
to  bear  upon  the  business  of  filling  the  bag.  Like  the  Red 
Indian  who  shoots  for  subsistence  in  the  boundless  hunting 
grounds  of  the  Western  wilderness,  they  must  study  the  “  sign  ” 
and  the  habits  of  the  game,  if  they  hope  to  do  anything  at  all. 
For  in  these  days  the  game  is  nearly  as  scarce  in  the  great  Ameri¬ 
can  prairies  as  among  the  vines  and  wheatfields  of  France.  And 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  every  thing  is  fish  that  comes  to  net. 
The  red  man  after  days  of  fruitless  hunting  at  last  sees  a  deer,  and 
makes  a  stalk  upon  it.  Should  even  his  steady  nerves  tremble  a 
little,  it  is  no  wonder,  for  a  miss  may  mean  short  commons  if  not 
starvation ;  and  if  the  deer  escapes  him,  he  falls  back  upon  the 
prairie  dog.  So  the  French  gunner  may  well  be  shaken  out  of  his 
composure  should  a  covey  of  partridges  rise  whirring  around  him. 
It  is  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself  such  as  he  never  had 
hoped  for ;  should  he  let  slip  the  brilliant  chance,  the  birds  will  be 
gone  from  him  for  ever ;  and  if  he  drop  two  of  them,  or  even  one, 
it  redounds  very  greatly  to  his  credit.  But  should  he  have  a  brace 
of  partridges  to  pick  up,  he  is  elevated  at  once  into  the  seventh 
heaven  ■  and  his  hound  participates  in  his  elation,  as  is  shown  by 
his  joyous  yelps.  Failing  partridges  or  hares,  which  are  neces- 
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sarily  scarce,  be  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  fieldfares  or  thrushes. 
And,  waiving  the  sin  of  exterminating  singing-birds,  we  do  not 
see  why  he  should  not  make  himself  happy  in  his  own  simple  way. 
From  the  purely  gastronomic  point  of  view,  there  are  few  birds 
from  the  hedgerows  which  do  not  make  excellent  pates  and  rut. is ; 
and,  so  far  as  sport  is  concerned,  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  prejudice 
what  is  game  and  what  is  not.  The  most  experienced  of  Scotch 
shots  takes  almost  as  much  pride  in  stalking  a  wild  goose  as  in 
stalking  a  red  deer,  the  bird  being  unquestionably  more  wary  than 
the  quadruped,  while  in  many  districts  of  the  North  it  is  very  much 
more  of  a  rarity.  W  e  have  dwelt  chiefly  on  that  popular  aspect 
of  foreign  shooting  which  lends  itself  with  more  or  less  fitness  to 
caricature.  But,  seriously,  there  are  many  gentlemen  abroad  who 
could  give  valuable  “  wrinkles  ”  to  their  English  brethren  :  while  in 
point  of  dog-breeding  and  dog-breaking  there  can  be  very  little  doubt 
that  there  are  not  a  few  hrenchmen  and  Belgians  who  are  very 
decidedly  our  superiors. 


AN  EX-PRIEST  ON  CATHOLIC  MORALITY. 

A  CURIOUS  paper  has  recently  appeared  in  a  Wesleyan  organ 
-UA-  by  an  “  ex-Roman  Catholic  Priest,”  under  the  title  of  “  Neo- 
Catholicisin  and  Morality.”  It  contains  undoubtedly  some  inter¬ 
esting  reflections,  though  not  much  which  has  not  been  said  over 
and  over  again  before  by  Protestant  critics  of  every  form  of 
“  Catholicism.”  But  in  their  mouths  the  criticism  is  throughout 
intelligible  and  consistent.  There  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  "what 
they  are  assailing,  or  what  is  the  main  object  of  their  contention. 
We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  them,  but  we  understand  clearly 
that  they  are— as  was  once  curiously  remarked  by  a  cathedral 
verger  in  describing  the  sermon  of  a  preacher  noted  for  his  anti- 
Roman  zeal— “  a  giving  of  it  to  the  Pope,”  and  that  to  them  Popery 
includes  whatever  does  not  come  within  the -purview  of  Exeter 
Hall  theology.  The  precise  aim  of  the  “  ex-Priest  ”  is  not  equally 
obvious.  And  the  title  of  his  paper,  as  well  as  the  organ  he  has 
selected  for  its  publication,  tends  rather  to  complicate  than  to  clear 
up  our  apprehension  of  his  drift.  “  Neo-Catholicism  ”  is  a  term 
which  requires  definition,  and  an  ex-Roman  Catholic  Priest 
who_  makes  a  Wesleyan  magazine  the  medium  of  his  com¬ 
munications  m ay  be  supposed  prima  facie  to  have  abjured  some¬ 
thing  more  than  the  “  Roman  ”  specialities  of  his  former  creed.  The 
internal  evidence  seems  strongly  to  confirm  this  supposition,  and 
so  far  as  we  can  gather  from  it  any  idea  of  what  is  intended  by 
Neo-Catholicism,  it  appears  to  include  a  good  deal  which  the 
term  without  its  novel  prefix  is  commonly  understood  to  denote. 
Yet  the  writer  pointedly  disclaims  in  more  than  one  passage  the 
desire  of  “  expressing  any  opinion  on  the  points  of  faith  or  con¬ 
troversy  existing  among  Protestants,  Anglicans,  and  Orthodox 
Greeks,”  and  wishes  to  confine  himself  to  “  dogmatic  or  practical 
developments  peculiar  to  Neo-Catholicism.”  What  he  has  actu¬ 
ally  done  is  to  insist  chiefly  on  certain  developments  of  popular 
Ultramontanism,  which  however,  if  we  rightly  apprehend  him, 
are  treated  as  the  direct  and  necessary  result  of  principles  most 
of  which  “  Anglicans  and  Orthodox  Greeks,”  and  some  of  which 
“  orthodox  Protestants  ”  also  hold  in  common.  The  value  of  his 
criticisms,  whatever  it  be,  would  be  materially  increased  by  a 
more  precise  circumscription  of  the  sphere  within  which  they  are 
intended  to  apply. 

We  have  first  a  survey  of  mediaeval  Catholicism,  as  it  had 
existed  “  in  splendid  darkness  for  nine  hundred  years  ”  before  the 
Reformation,  and  the  description  is  not  a  flattering  one;  “her” 
(Rome's)  “  religion  a  polity  amongst  the  rulers,  a  materialism 
amongst  the  ruled ;  her  pastors,  merchants  of  souls  ;  the  aureola 
of  her  Madonna  eclipsing  the  Light  of  God  ;  her  shops  for  the 
sale  of  passports  into  her  heaven,  into  which  everythin"- 
paid  for  could  enter,  except  independence  and  humanity.”  This° 
we  are  told,  is  what  Luther  revolted  against.  Be  it  so ;  but  the 
system  which  in  Luther’s  time  had  already  existed  “  for  nine 
hundred  years  ”  can  hardly  be  designated  three  centuries  after  him 
as  Neo-Catholicism.  ’  The  ex-Priest  proceeds,  however,  to 
describe  it  as  such  in  language  sufficiently  incisive : — 

Neo-Catholicism  proclaims  a  principle  utterly  opposed  to  that  of  Luther. 

1  he  conscience  under  Nco-Cntholicism  has  only  one  function  :  it  has  solely 
to  ask,  -  What  is  ordered  ?  ”  The  Neo-Catholic  mav  have  perchance  to 
appeal  from  Confessor  to  Director,  from  Director  to  Bi'shop,  from  Bishop  to 
lJope  ;  but  there  the  appeal  ends.  He  has  only  one  fact  to  discover,  one 
question  to  solve  :  “  Is  such  an  act  or  opinion  really  approved  by  the 
Papacy  ?  ”  Et  causa  finita  cst. 

The  special  point  of  the  indictment  here  is  that  conscience  and 
intelligence  are  superseded  by  a  j  udge  “  solely  external,”  who  is 
also  final  and  supreme.  And  we  are  warned  by  the  ex-Priest  that 
those  who  only  theorize  on  such  matters  cannot  understand  the 
intolerable  burden  thus  imposed  on  the  individual  conscience. 
For  the  authority  is  not  only  external  and  arbitrary,  not  only 
does  it  supersede  all  moral  freedom,  but  it  is  itself  undeserving  of 
any  moral  respect : —  n 

Those  who  only  theorize  on  these  matters  do  not  and  cannot  realize  the 
bewilderment  to  the  individual  when  he  discovers  that  the  external  autho- 
nty,  instead  of  being  the  Shekinah  of  the  Invisible  God,  is  merely,  when 
traced  a  little  higher,  the  egotistic  policy  of  an  avaricious  statesmantrading 
tor  power  in  the  name  of  Christ.  To  the  honest  man  the  authority  has 
perished.  J 

Here  we  must  pause  to  interpose  two  obvious  comments.  In  the 
first  place,  a  very  moderate  acquaintance  with  Church  history 
would  have  taught  the  ex-Priest  that  the  system  of  abject  sub¬ 


mission  which  he  denounces  is  very  far  from  representing  the  actual 
condition  of  the  mediaeval  Church.  His  picture  is,  to  say  the 
least,  overdrawn  and  inadequate.  There  was  an  energetic,  often  a 
turbulent,  life  at  work  under  the  surface,  which  Rome  may  have 
watched  with  jealousy,  but  entirely  failed  to  suppress.  And  if  it 
be  replied  that  this  is  anyhow  the  condition  of  the  post-Reforma- 
tion  or  of  the  modern  Church,  we  must  again  observe,  first,  that 
the  line,  wherever  it  is  meant  to  be  drawn,  should  be  much  more 
clearly  defined,  and  secondly  that  the  action  of  the  Curia,  even  in 
recent  times,  and  under  J esuit  guidance,  cannot  fairly  be  described 
as  simply  “  the  egotistic  polity  of  an  avaricious  statesman  trading 
for  power  in  the  name  of  Christ.”  That  is  one  side  of  the  picture 
no  doubt,  but  not  the  only  one.  The  Jesuit  policy,  which  is  what 
the  writer  seems  to  have  chiefly  in  view,  has  always  been,  if  not 
an  avaricious,  an  ambitious  one,  intent  on  seeking  power.  But 
the  question  on  which  it  would  be  interesting  to  receive  some 
authentic  information  from  an  ex-Priest — not,  we  presume,  him¬ 
self  an  ex-Jesuit— is  how  far  this  system  of  Loyola  is  necessarily 
bound  up  with  the  religious  life  and  discipline  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church ;  and  on  that  point  we  are  left  to  desiderate 
further  guidance.  Our  informant,  so  to  say,  blows  hot  and  cold. 
He  describes  the  system  as  “  Neo-Catholicism,”  but  he  also  traces 
it  back  through  twelve  centuries,  without  giving  any  hint  of  a 
break  anywhere,  and  a  fresh  point  of  departure. 

His  next  point,  which  is  of  course  one  of  the  most  familiar 
commonplaces  of  all  anti-Popery  controversialists,  is  the  confes¬ 
sional  ;  and  we  observe  that  he  treats  it  exclusively  in  connexion 
with  women,  as  though  men  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  ordinance, 
and  almost  exclusively  under  the  aspect  of  “  direction  ” — which  is, 
we  believe,  in  the  main  a  modern  adjunct  of  the  ordinance,  and  one 
for  the  introduction  and  fostering  of  which  the  Jesuits  are  mainly 
responsible.  But  here  again  we  are  left  in  the  same  uncertainty  as 
to  whether  the  “  sacrament  of  penance”  itself,  or  only  these  special  * 
applications  of  it,  are  intended  to  be  assailed.  A  great  deal  might 
probably  be  said  against  the  latter  from  a  perfectly  “  orthodox  ” 
point  ot  view,  Anglican,  Roman,  or  Greek ;  but  the  ordinance 
itself  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Greek,  just  as  much  as  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religious  system,  and  is  more  or  less  recognized 
both  in  theory  and  practice  among  Anglicans.  Yet  we  have  long  and 
eloquent  passages — too  long  to  be  quoted  here — where  the  results 
of  “  the  Roman  Catholic  system,”  identical  apparently  with  the 
“Neo-Catholic  ”  system,  are  traced  up  to  “  the  dogma  on  which  it 
rests.”  This  dogma  turns  out  to  be  that  of  original  sin  and 
redemption,  which  is  the  common  belief  of  “  Protestants,  Angli¬ 
cans,  and  orthodox  Greeks  ”  also  ;  and  the  application  of  it  through 
sacraments  is  common  at  least  to  the  two  latter,  who  would  find 
little  to  criticize  in  the  following  passage,  apart  from  the  final 
paragraph : — 

To  tliose  on  earth  the  supernatural  life  is  i.npartedby  Baptism,  is  strength¬ 
ened  by  Confirmation,  is  nourished  by  the  Eucharist,  is  weakened  bv  venial 
sin,  is  destroyed  by  mortal  sin,  is  restored  by  the  absolution  given  after 
confession,  in  the  sacrament  of  Penance;  is  "in  death’s  agony  fortified  by 
Extreme  Unction  ;  is  in  the  purgatory  due  to  venial  sin  or  to  mortal  sin  not 
fully  atoned  for,  relieved  by  Papal  indulgences,  by  charitable  prayers,  by 
alms,  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass. 

Here  again  we  should  like  to  ask  whether  the  whole  system 
of  “  direction,”  and  “  the  spirit  of  a  foreign  Jesuit  college,  with  its 
spying,  humiliations,  tell-taling,  un-English,  unmanly  fashions,”  are 
or  are  not  the  natural  or  necessary  result  of  the  sacramental 
system,  and  even  of  “  the  dogma”  of  original  sin  and  redemption 
on  which  it  is  said  to  rest.  If  they  are,  the  ex- Priest  should  plainly 
tell  us  so,  and  direct  his  assault,  not  against  the  accidents  but  the 
essence  of  the  system  he  so  emphatically  condemns.  It  is  true  that  by 
doing  so  he  might  lose  the  support  of  many  who  will  be  dis¬ 
posed  more  or  less  heartily  to  sympathize  with  his  denuncia¬ 
tions  of  particular  details  of  belief  or  practice  which  they  disap¬ 
prove  ;  but  we  should  then  at  least  know  where  to  find  him.  and 
moreover  it  is  waste  of  labour  to  pluck  off  the  flowers  while 
the  poisonous  root  is  left  untouched.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
poison  is  to  be  found  in  the  Neo-Catholic  developments  only,  and 
not  in  the  dogma  from  which  they  spring,  the  line  should  be  more 
accurately  drawn.  Confession  may  be  an  excellent  thing,  and 
“direction  ”  a  very  bad  thing;  sacraments  may  be  a  genuine  part 
of  the  Christian  revelation,  and  the  Roman  application  of  them  a 
grievous  abuse ;  but  for  any  practical  purpose  it  is  essential  to 
distinguish  between  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  use  and  the  abuse. 

To  hit  all  round  and  then  explain  that  you  only  wish  to  strike  at 
abuses  is  neither  a  logical  nor  a  profitable  procedure. 

We  had  occasion  not  long  ago,  in  noticing  a  pamphlet  of  Mr. 
Petre's — a  Roman,  not  ex-Roman  Catholic  priest — to  point  out 
the  strange  exhibitions  of  that  “  spying  spirit  of  a  foreign  Jesuit 
College  ”  which  he,  like  the  present  writer,  so  sharply  criticizes. 
Mr.  Petre  of  course  considers  these  peculiarities  a  kind  of  fungus 
growth,  having  no  natural  or  proper  relation  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
system  as  such.  That  is  a  perfectly  intelligible  and  arguable 
view,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  it  worked  out  by  some 
competent  hand,  whether  of  a  Priest  or  an  ex-Priest.  It  is  also 
an  intelligible  view  that  the  “Neo-Catholic”  abuse  is  merely 
the  normal  and  proper  development  of  the  Catholic  tradition  on 
which  it  is  professedly  based.  And  this  we  suspect  to  be  the  real 
view  of  the  present  writer.  But  if  so  he  would  do  well  to  speak 
out  more  plainly.  Whether  indeed  a  Wesleyan  magazine  is  the 
most  suitable  organ  for  such  a  purpose  may  be  questioned.  But  if 
the  “  Neo-Papal  system,”  as  described  in  the  following  vigorous 
extract,  which  must  be  our  last,  is  only  old  Catholic  “writlar^e,” 
so  to  put  it,  the  ex-Priest  would  be  rendering  an  important  service 
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to  his  former  coreligionists,  as  well  as  to  the  public  generally,  by 
bringing  out  the  evidence  of  what  would  to  many  be  nothing  short 
of  a  new  revelation.  Until  he  lets  us  understand  whether  this  is 
what  he  means  or  not  he  is  only  beating  the  air : — 

The  Neo-Papal  system  murders  liberty  lest  liberty  should  resist  its  pre¬ 
tensions  ;  it  merges  the  individual  into  the  ambition  of  the  Monsignore,  and 
calls  the  result  religion.  Everything  is  done  to  render  the  office  of  autho¬ 
rity  easier.  Thus,  whilst  the  ecclesiastical  Superior  is  exalted  by  titles, 
dress,  and  all  the  pageantries  of  puerile  superstitious  despotism,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  is  taught  to  lie  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  to  kiss  feet,  and  to  ask 
blessings,  and  ask  leave,  and  beg  to  be  allowed  to  be  a  slave.  All  inde¬ 
pendence  is  crushed  ;  the  least  inkling  of  it  is  spoken  of  as  diabolic  temp¬ 
tation  ;  every  one  is  made  dependent  on  some  one  else.  The  spirit  of  a 
foreign  Jesuit  college,  with  its  spying,  humiliations,  tell-taling,  un-English, 
unmanly  fashions,  is  possessing  the  whole  of  the  Neo-Papal  Church.  The 
more  that  spirit  is  fostered,  the  more  will  the  fine  spirit  of  the  old  English 
Koman  Catholic  gentry  be  transformed  from  its  hearty  genuineness  into 
everything  which  we  loathe,  and  loathe  all  the  more  because  it  is  under 
the  name  of  religion  ;  and  whilst  it  pleads  for  protection  to  those  who,  on 
principle,  give  equal  rights  to  all,  it  poisons,  it  opposes,  it  destroys  ;  and  yet 
its  line  of  action  is  too  intangible  to  get  at. 


AMATEURS  OF  DISCOMFORT. 

MORTIFICATION  of  the  flesh  has  always  something  about  it 
which  commands  our  attention  and  respect.  St.  Simeon 
Stylites  was  unquestionably  a  hero ;  and  the  Brahmin  who  sits  in 
a  tree  until  he  becomes  incorporated  with  its  branches  is  a  figure 
full  of  pathetic  nobility.  But  the  attractiveness  of  exhibitions  of 
indifference  to  creature  comfort  is  not  confined  to  cases  of  such 
lofty  motive,  and  it  survives  even  where  the  occasion  is  felt  to  be 
very  inadequate,  if  not  actually  silly.  The  reason  of  this  perhaps  is 
that  there  is  something  peculiarly  gratifying  to  human  nature  in 
the  contemplation  of  ascetic  exploits.  They  heighten  the  sense  of 
personal  comfort  much  as  a  whistling  wind  without  is  said  to 
make  things  look  more  snug  and  cheerful  at  home,  or  as  the 
appreciation  of  civilized  security  is  enhanced  by  the  perusal  of 
tales  of  wild  and  dangerous  adventure.  This  feeling  must  have 
entered  largely  into  the  strong  interest  evinced  by  the  public  iu 
some  recent  feats  of  monotonous  pedestrianism  at  Islington  ;  and 
perhaps  this  should  make  us  charitable  in  our  judgment  of  that 
odd  class  of  people  who  appear  to  discover  in  the  infliction  upon 
themselves  of  severe,  hut  quite  unnecessary,- physical  discomfort 
a  novel  and  particularly  piquant  form  of  pleasure. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  include  among  these  strange  folk  the 
numerous  enthusiasts  of  sport  and  travel.  With  them  the  personal 
discomfort  is  endured,  not  as  end-in- itself,  to  speak  philosophically, 
hut  as  a  necessary  means  to  the  accomplishment  of  something 
beyond.  We  can  well  understand  the  keen  pleasure  of  scaling- 
some  difficult  or  untrodden  peak,  of  exploring  some  “  dark  con¬ 
tinent,”  or  tracking  the  sources  of  a  mysterious  river.  In  the 
pursuit  of  such  ends  as  these  exposure  and  privation  are  necessities, 
without  which  success  cannot  be  achieved.  Sport,  too,  in  its 
various  forms  exercises  so  strong  a  fascination  over  the  imagination 
of  Englishmen  that  they  are  willing  to  put  up  with  untold  miseries 
on  its  account.  Tiger-shooting  or  fox-hunting  can  act  as  efficient 
narcotics  to  the  consciousness  of  a  vast  amount  of  accessory  dis¬ 
comfort,  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  for  the  devotee  of  that  par¬ 
ticular  sport,  even  duck-shooting,  which  is  of  all  sports  the  most 
dangerous  and  absurd,  has  its  peculiar  compensations. 

The  true  amateur  of  discomfort,  however,  is  something  different 
from  all  these.  He  is  a  person  who  finds  bis  happiness  in  “  rough¬ 
ing  it,”  as  he  calls  it,  not  for  the  attainment  of  any  ulterior  pur¬ 
pose,  but  on  account  of  a  peculiarly  racy  pleasure  which  the  mere 
endurance  of  voluntary  hardship  appears  to  convey.  He  revels  in 
privation  ;  and  during  the  hot  summer  months  that  precede  his 
annual  holiday  he  gloats  over  his  prospective  miseries,  while  year 
by  year  be  sets  himself  to  elaborate  fresh  methods  for  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  his  darling  hobby.  It  may  be  that  he  decides  to  blacken 
his  lace  and  make  a  tour  of  the  seaport  towns  of  the  south 
coast  in  the  character  of  a  nigger  minstrel ;  or  perhaps  he 
may  prefer  to  travel  as  a  pedlar,  or  even  to  remain  in  London 
and  appear  as  an  itinerant  costermonger.  Another  disciple 
of  the  same  school  will  find  his  happiness  in  periodically 
taking  service  before  the  mast,  and  delights  in  passing  his 
vacation  among  the  luxuries  of  a  forecastle.  But  it  is  only 
the  finest  and  most  enterprising  spirits  whose  passion  for  dis¬ 
comfort  finds  expression  in  such  ingenious  ways  as  this,  and 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  school  are  more  easily  satisfied.  With 
them  it  is  merely  a  fixed  principle  that  discomfort  in  some  form 
or  other  they  must  have  as  an  ingredient  in  their  holiday  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  provided  this  is  achieved  they  are  willing  that  their 
performances  should  not  startlingly  differ  from  those  of  other 
people.  They  are  even  contented  with  a  walking  tour,  and  about 
this  time  of  year  one  may  not  unfrequently  detect  members  of  the 
class  tramping  grimly  along  some  especially  dusty  and  uninterest¬ 
ing  road.  The  thoroughgoing  amateur  of  discomfort  will  probably 
prefer  to  walk  alone  ;  but,  if  he  happens  to  have  a  companion  on 
his  way,  they  will  be  seen  rarely  to  interchange  a  word.  They 
are  both  far  too  intent  upon  realizing  the  luxury  of  their  discom¬ 
fort  for  much  conversation ;  and,  besides,  they  have  walked  ten 
miles  further  than  is  compatible  with  any  freshness  of  mind  or 
body.  They  will  almost  certainly  carry  ponderous  knapsacks,  and 
will  carefully  avoid  all  inns  that  have  the  least  pretension  to  either 
comfort  or  cleanliness. 

One  might  he  well  content  to  allow  the  existence  of  these 


strange  persons  to  pass  unnoticed  amid  the  crowd  of  ec¬ 
centric  “  persuasions  ”  to  which  some  section  of  humanity  is  ever 
readv  to  lend  a  willing  ear,  were  it  not  that  we  are  reminded  of 
their  existence  by  the  popularity  of  a  peculiar  form  of  self-immo¬ 
lation  for  the  invention  of  which  we  feel  sure  they  must  have 
been  originally  responsible.  Singularly  enough,  this  particular 
exercise  of  discomfort  is  now  largely  practised  by  people  who 
would  loudly  denounce  the  insanity  of  the  more  consistent  ama¬ 
teur.  They  have  no  wish  to  be  uncomfortable ;  roughiug  it  has 
no  special  charms  for  them  ;  and  what  they  contemplate  is  nothing 
more  than  a  short  spell  of  idyllic,  well-appointed  Bohemian- 
ism.  A  Thames  trip  between  Teddington  and  Oxford  is  a 
pleasure  which  is  a  great  deal  too  well  known  to  need  puff 
or  description.  Rationally  performed,  with  a  well-balanced  boat 
and  agreeable  company,  it  is  about  the  pleasantest  of  easily  acces¬ 
sible  recreations.  Every  mile  of  the  course  is  rich  with  memo¬ 
ries  and  associations,  and,  in  spite  of  occasional  stretches  of 
ugliness,  there  are  beauties  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  fastidious 
critic  of  river  scenery.  A  paddle  down  the  reaches  between 
Medmenham  and  Marlow,  or  an  “  easy  ”  under  the  trees  of  Nuneham, 
is  a  luxury  which  well  repays  the  seeking.  Lately,  however,  an 
idea  appears  to  have  sprung  up  that  Thames  travelling  is  spiritless 
and  incomplete  unless  what  is  known  as  “  camping  out  ”  forms 
part  of  the  programme.  It  is  not  from  any  scarcity  of  accommo¬ 
dation  that  this  process  is  resorted  to,  for  the  riverside  bristles 
with  fairly  comfortable  inns,  and  any  possible  itinerary 
would  bring  some  or  other  of  them  within  easy  reach. 
Nor  can  economy  he  the  object,  since  the  outfit  of  these 
parties  is  often  on  a  scale  sufficiently  elaborate  for  a  pro¬ 
tracted  exploration  of  the  Red  River  or  the  Congo.  So 
we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  it  is  merely  a  passion  for  adventure 
which  prompts  these  true  descendants  of  Drake  and  Frobisher  to 
their  perilous  undertaking.  A  larger  and  clumsier  boat  is  neces- 
sarilv  selected  for  a  trip  of  this  kind  than  would  otherwise  be 
used”.  It  has  to  contain  tents,  blankets,  and  hammocks,  and 
is  loaded  with  hampers  of  provisions,  while  tin  kettles  of  fanciful 
design,  armfuls  of  dry  sticks,  saucepans,  coffee-biggins,  and  all 
kinds  of  culinary  apparatus  are  heaped  into  bow  and  stern.  The 
encampment  is  evidently  the  leading  thought  of  every  one,  and  it 
is  only  when  the  shades  of  evening  fall  upon  them  that  the  real 
business  of  the  expedition  may  he  said  to  begin.  A  conve¬ 
nient  spot  is  then  selected,  and  while  the  rest  of  the  party  do 
their  best  to  extricate  the  hammocks  and  rehearse  the  time- 
honoured  preliminaries  of  a  picnic,  the  cook  of  the  party  sets  him¬ 
self  to  work.  Things  begin  to  look  quite  promising,  and  some 
sanguine  member  of  the  party,  remembering  perhaps  the  lines  of 
Dryden,  which  are  exhibited  before  tbe  well-known  inn  at 
Kennington  Island,  ventures  upon  a  prognostication  that  tbe  time 
has  now  come  when 

The  jolly  crew,  unmindful  of  the  past, 

The  quarry  share,  the  plenteous  dinner  haste. 

Epic  cookery  was,  as  far  as  our  authorities  go,  chiefly  remarkable 
for  a  certain  massive  simplicity,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  even 
yEneas  and  bis  cheerful  friends  would  have  shown  much  alacrity 
in  despatching  the  meal  which  is  produced  upon  this  occasion. 
The  cook  will  almost  certainly  be  ambitious,  and  will  endeavour, 
by  some  elaborate  performance,  to  establish  his  title  to  the  dignity 
of  a  “cordon  bleu.”  But  in  that  case  his  abasement  will  be  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  height  of  his  aspirations ;  and  it  is  rarely  indeed 
that  his  reputation  will  not  be  irretrievably  lost  on  the  first  night 
of  his  office.  However,  the  company  is  a  hungry  one,  and,  even 
smoked  potatoes  and  scorched  omelettes  being  better  than  no 
supper,  an  effort  is  made  to  consume  the  uninviting  repast  with  as 
good  a  grace  as  possible.  But  the  whisky-bottle  is  soon  broached, 
pipes  are  lit,  and  the  bivouac  fire  is  piled  high.  Now  is  the 
time  for  the  realization  of  dreams  of  adventure.  Fenimore 
Cooper  and  Mayne  Reid  are  recalled  vividly  to  mind  ;  while  the 
lowing  of  a  disturbed  heifer  in  the  adjacent  field  makes  a  fair  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  conventional  environment  of  prowling  beasts.  But, 
after  a  time,  since  nothing  particularly  exciting  actually  occurs,  the 
imagination  begins  to  tire  ;  and  the  cold  mist  which  has  risen  like 
a  fleece  from  the  marshy  meadow  exercises  a  chilling  influence 
upon  spirits  and  conversation.  The  hammocks  are  accordingly 
resorted  to,  and  the  god  of  dreams  is  heartily  invoked.  It  would 
he  difficult  to  say  in  what  position  exhausted  nature  will  not 
achieve  sleep  ;  it  “  slid  into  the  soul  ”  of  the  Ancient 
Mariner  under  circumstances  still  more  distressingly  unpleasant 
than  those  of  our  adventurers  ;  hut  certainly  any  one  who 
in  such  a  situation  secures  two  hours  of  continuous  slum¬ 
ber  is  to  be  accounted  a  most  fortunate  mortal.  Beside  the 
ubiquitous  mist  which  defies  rugs  and  permeates  tbe  thickest 
blankets,  there  are  other  disturbing  elements.  Here,  too,  as 
Horace  found  on  tbe  Italian  canal  during  bis  famous  trip  to 
Brundusium : — 

Mali  culices  raiucque  palustres 

Avertunt  somnos. 

And  moreover  tbe  gastric  conditions  which  result  from  experimen¬ 
tal  cookery  are  not  lay  any  means  well  calculated  to  promote  sound 
or  easy  repose.  At  length,  however,  tbe  night  wears  itself  away, 
and  an  early  dip  is  made  to  do  what  service  it  can  in  dis¬ 
pelling  tbe  unpleasant  recollections  of  the  past.  Tbe  toilet 
which  follows  is  rather  picturesque  than  comfortable,  and  affords 
immense  amusement  to  such  early  travellers  as  are  privileged  to 
behold  it ;  but  tbe  difficulties  of  al  fresco  shaving  are  in  time 
surmounted,  and  tbe  party  is  duly  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  ex- 
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periences  of  another  day.  Of  course  the  unpleasantness  of  these 
parties  is  progressive,  and  each  day  makes  the  condition  of  the 
unhappy  adventurers  more  truly  pitiable.  Bad  weather  heightens 
their  sufferings  to  such  a  pitch  that  they  are  usually  fouud  unbear¬ 
able  ;  but,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  they  are  quite 
sufficiently  acute,  and  there  is  less  excuse  for  flinching  from  the 
full  rigour  of  the  original  programme. 

As  we  began  by  saying,  these  persons  deserve  to  be  judged 
charitably.  When  their  conduct  proceeds  from  inexperience, 
although  we  cannot  acquit  them  of  some  degree  of  folly,  we  can 
at  least  sympathize  with  them  under  their  punishment.  When 
they  act  deliberately,  and  evince  a  desire  even  to  repeat  the  per¬ 
formance,  we  can  only  say  that  they  have  established  a  good  title 
to  be  regarded  as  genuine  amateurs  of  discomfort  aud  psychological 
curiosities  of  no  mean  order. 


THE  EGYPTIAN  CUSTOMS  REVENUE. 

\  FEW  days  ago  the  Standard  published  in  full  the  Report  of 
T  Y  Mr.  Scrivener  on  the  working  of  the  new  Egyptian  Customs 
Department  during  last  year — the  first  of  its  existence  ;  and  very 
curious  and  suggestive  reading  it  is.  It  furnishes,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  striking  picture  of  the  want  of  system,  the  confusion,  the 
waste,  and  the  dishonesty  of  Eastern  administration  ;  and,  on  the 
other,  it  is  highly  encouraging  as  regards  the  results  of  European 
control  and  supervision.  The  first  task  to  which  Mr.  Scrivener 
directed  his  attention  was  the  study  of  the  organization  which  he 
had  undertaken  to  reform;  and  every  where  he  was  encountered  by 
anarchy.  “  There  did  not  exist  even  a  compendium  of  the  various 
rules,  circulars,  and  orders  defining  the  rights  and  duties  of  the 
Administration,  and  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  all  eventualities.”  The 
scope  thus  afforded  to  the  unscrupulous  and  the  negligent  is  mani¬ 
fest.  For  every  fault  ignorance  of  duty  might  be  pleaded  as  an  ex¬ 
cuse,  and  every  wrong  might  be  defended  as  not  contrary  to  the 
regulations.  Moreover,  “  the  complex  system  of  accounts  rendered 
it  difficult  to  fix  responsibility,  as  well  as  to  efficiently  control  the 
service.  Besides  this,  the  insufficiency  of  the  control  exercised  by  the 
Custom  House  as  regards  brokers,  Custom  House  agents,  and  others, 
the  absence  of  a  code  of  fiscal  laws,  and  the  bad  habits  and  abuses 
to  which  this  state  of  things  gave  rise,  were  so  many  more  obstacles 
which  arose  at  each  step.”  The  effect  of  all  this  disorder  was  to 
favour  those  who  desired  to  cheat  the  State,  and  to  intercept  on 
its  way  to  the  Treasury  much  of  the  money  paid  in.  When  Mr. 
Scrivener  set  to  work  to  apply  remedies,  he  found  himself  opposed, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  by  his  own  officials,  and  by  all  those  who 
were  interested  in  preventing  change,  by  the  dead  weight  of  usage, 
routine,  and  prejudice,  aud  by  the  restrictive  clauses  of  interna¬ 
tional  treaties  and  capitulations.  In  a  single  twelvemonth  it  was 
not  possible  to  overcome  all  this  resistance.  Yet  much  was 
achieved.  A  partial  reorganization  of  the  personnel  was  effected, 
which  resulted  in  a  considerable  saving.  A  simpler  system  of  keeping 
accounts  was  adopted,  and  several  modifications  were  introduced 
in  the  mode  of  collecting  the  duties.  Above  all,  a  sharp  super¬ 
vision  was  maintained.  Much  still  remains  to  be  done,  more 
especially  in  the  suppression  of  smuggling,  but  the  effects  of  what 
was  accomplished  were  very  encouraging. 

Owing  to  the  Russo-Turkish  war,  in  which,  as  a  dependency  of 
the  Porte,  Egypt  was  involved,  and  to  the  severe  commercial  de¬ 
pression  which  still  weighs  upon  all  the  world,  there  was  a  great 
falling  oft’ in  the  trade  of  Egypt  last  year.  In  the  first  six  months, 
Mr.  Scrivener  tells  us,  the  quantity  of  goods  imported  decreased 
one-third,  while  the  value  diminished  almost  one-half.  The  ex¬ 
planation  assigned  for  this  much  greater  decline  in  value  than  in 
quantity  is  that  the  principal  falling-off  was  in  .articles  of  luxury, 
which  are  the  most  costly.  It  is  added  that  even  articles  of  prime 
necessity  were  imported  only  as  they  were  needed  for  immediate 
consumption,  which  caused  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  storage 
dues.  As  a  further  proof  of  the  dulness  of  trade,  it  is  men¬ 
tioned  that  several  steamers  ceased  running  altogether,  while  the 
remainder  generally  arrived  little  more  than  half  laden.  Notwith¬ 
standing,  however,  this  extraordinary  decline  in  the  imports,  the 
Customs  revenue  levied  upon  them  actually  exceeded  that  of  1876 
by  nearly  six  thousand  pounds  sterling ;  and  sundry  small  items, 
“  formerly  neglected,”  raised  the  excess  to  over  8,700/.  This  fact 
gives  us  a  measure  of  the  waste  and  peculation  of  the  old  system, 
and  permits  us  to  hope  much’from  future  reforms.  If  the  very  first 
year  of  European  administration  raises  a  larger  revenue  from  im¬ 
ports  little  more  than  half  the  value  of  those  of  the  preceding 
twelvemonth,  we  are  justified  in  expecting  still  better  fruits  when 
trade  revives  and  smuggling  is  stamped  out.  Unlike  the  import 
duties,  those  levied  on  the  exports  show  a  falling-off.  The  Standard 
does  not  publish  the  tables  appended  to  Mr.  Scrivener’s  Report, 
and  consequently  we  are  unable  to  analyse  this  decrease.  But  we 
are  told  that  there  was  a  great  diminution  in  the  export  of  cotton, 
which  was  partly  compensated  for  by  an  augmentation  in  that  of 
sugar  aud  cotton  seed ;  and  also  that  there  was  a  slight  decline  in 
the  export  of  wheat.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that 
the  badness  of  trade  almost  put  an  end  to  the  warehousing  of  goods, 
and  consequently  caused  a  loss  of  storage  dues.  And,  lastly,  there 
was  a  reduction  in  the  dues  levied  on  barges  and  lighters  entering 
and  leaving  the  Mahmoudieh  Canal,  which  was  owing  partly  to 
the  lowness  of  water  in  the  canal  and  partly  to  the  permission  now 
accorded  to  merchants  to  discharge  their  goods  in  their  own 
magazines.  The  final  result  is  that  the  total  Custom  House 


receipts  of  last  year  from  all  sources  were  less  than  those  of  1876 
by  no  more  than  two  thousand  pounds  sterling,  which,  consider¬ 
ing  all  the  circumstances  of  depressed  trade  and  foreign  war,  is 
a  most  encouraging  beginning  of  the  new  administration. 

The  collection  of  the  octroi  on  tobacco  is  not  under  Mr. 
Scrivener's  jurisdiction,  except  in  Alexandria.  In  that  city  it 
shows  a  most  remarkable  falling-off,  being  considerably  less  than 
half  the  estimated  amount,  and  falling  short  of  the  yield  of  1876  by 
more  than  two  and  a  half  million  piastres.  In  the  rest  of  Egypt,  it 
appears,  the  deficit  is  proportionately  greater  still.  To  some  extent 
there  has  doubtless  been  a  decrease  of  consumption  owing  to  the 
commercial  crisis ;  but  Mr.  Scrivener  is  of  opinion  that  the  chief 
cause  of  the  loss  of  revenue  is  the  success  of  smuggling.  To 
contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  war  the  tobacco  duty  was  en¬ 
hanced  ten  per  cent.  This,  however,  induced  the  legitimate 
trader  to  diminish  his  purchases,  and  to  a  still  greater  extent 
stimulated  the  contrabandist.  The  precautions  adopted  against 
the  latter  are  so  ineffectual  that  the  wonder  is  that  any  revenue 
is  collected  at  all.  Thus  we  learn  that  outside  Alexandria, 
Suez,  and  Port  Said  there  is  no  attempt  even  to  guard  the 
coast,  so  that  the  smuggler  can  land  his  goods  without  fear 
of  molestation.  Even  at  Alexandria  there  were  last  year  no 
more  than  a  hundred  and  seventy-three  revenue  police  to 
contend  against  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  hundred  smugglers. 
Moreover,  the  former  are  unarmed,  whereas  the  latter  are  well 
provided  with  weapons,  which  they  do  not  hesitate  to  use  on 
occasion  arising.  During  the  present  year,  it  appears,  ampler  pro¬ 
vision  has  been  made  for  enrolling  an  efficient  coastguard.  But 
the  construction  and  position  of  the  Custom  House  itself  continue 
to  militate  against  the  interests  of  the  Treasury.  “  The  position 
of  the  Alexandria  Custom  House,  with  so  many  houses,  stores, 
and  shops,  within  its  enceinte  even,  and  with  numerous  private 
gates,  renders  uncertain  aud  difficult  the  surveillance  necessary  to 
prevent  contraband  goods  being  taken  into  the  town.”  Add  to 
this  that  there  are  numerous  cafes  aud  public-houses  built  on  piles 
along  the  sea,  which  appear  to  have  been  erected  for  the  express 
purpose  of  serving  as  depots  for  smuggled  goods.  Lastly,  the 
system  of  permits  and  manifests  is  so  defective  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  guard  the  interests  of  the  Treasury  if  the  honesty  and 
vigilance  of  the  officials  fail  it. 

The  narration  of  the  obstacles  which  Mr.  Scrivener  has  had  to 
encounter  in  every  effort  to  perform  his  duty  serves  to  enhance 
our  appreciation  of  his  energy  and  of  the  important  results  he  has 
already  attained.  But  it  also  proves  that  a  vast  deal  remains  to  be 
done.  The  fact  that,  with  so  great  a  decline  both  in  the  imports 
and  exports,  in  the  face  of  almost  universal  smuggling,  and  in  spite 
of  the  hostility  of  his  own  agents,  he  yet  raised  a  revenue  as  large 
within  a  trifle  as  that  of  the  previous  year,  is  proof  positive  that 
the  income  from  Customs  admits  of  being  at  least  doubled.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  net  income 
will  be  greatly  increased,  even  if  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
strictly  collecting  all  duties  which  ought  to  be  paid  are  overcome. 
And  these  difficulties  are  by  no  means  slight.  The  international 
treaties  and  capitulations  are  serious  hindrances  to  almost  every 
conceivable  change,  even  to  changes  in  the  form  of  the  Custom 
House  permits.  Mr.  Scrivener  speaks  as  if  he  anticipated  no 
formidable  opposition  to  a  revision  of  the  capitulations,  and 
probably  with  time  all  opposition  will  be  overcome.  Euro¬ 
pean  Governments  will  consent  to  give  authority  to  European 
heads  of  an  Egyptian  department  which  they  would  never 
accord  to  native  officials.  But  the  long  delay  interposed 
to  the  creation  of  the  International  Tribunals  warns  us  not 
to  expect  a  very  rapid  solution  of  this  difficulty  ;  and  the 
rumoured  objections  of  France  to  Nubar  Pasha's  arrangements 
remind  us  that  the  jealousy  which  prompted  that  delay  is  by  no 
means  allayed.  Further,  the  European  merchants  in  Egypt,  if  they 
are  not  greatly  maligned,  have  a  very  powerful  interest  in  the  con¬ 
traband  trade ;  and  they  have  means  of  upholding  the  capitulations 
which  will  not  be  easily  combated.  But  until  the  capitulations  are 
modified,  or,  at  any  rate,  without  the  active  and  zealous  support 
of  the  foreign  Consuls,  it  will  be  impossible  to  suppress  smuggling. 
Supposing  this  difficulty  overcome,  and  the  department  armed 
with  all  necessary  authority,  it  will  be  requisite  to  organize  an 
efficient  coastguard,  not  at  Alexandria,  Suez,  and  Port  Said  only, 
but  all  along  the  coasts  of  Egypt ;  and  this  will  cost  money. 
Then  new  custom-houses  will  have  to  be  erected,  and  the  existing 
custom-houses  will  have  to  be  removed  to  sites  better  adapted  for 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended.  Lastly,  the  houses, 
stores,  and  shops  within  the  present  custom-houses,  and  the  cafes 
and  public-houses  along  the  shore,  of  which  we  spoke  above,  will 
have  to  be  bought  up  and  demolished.  This  will  be  a  still  more 
expensive  operation.  On  the  whole,  a  certain  increment  of  revenue 
may  be  confidently  expected,  now  that  peace  has  been  restored,  from 
a  mere  revival  of  trade.  All  beyond  that,  however,  will  have  to  be 
earned  by  an  outlay  which  will  absorb  an  uncertain  proportion  of 
the  gain.  The  bondholders  01  Egypt,  then,  should  not  be 
rendered  too  sanguine  by  this  Report ;  yet  unquestionably  it  is 
highly  favourable  to  them.  It  proves,  not  only  that  the  Customs 
revenue  is  as  large  as  in  former  documents  it  has  been  stated 
to  be,  but  that  in  normal  times,  with  such  honesty  of  collection  as 
European  supervision  and  control  insure,  it  is  considerably  larger. 
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THE  ST.  LEGEE. 

mHE  St.  Leger,  as  a  rule,  loses  much  of  its  interest  when  the 
_L  winner  of  the  Derby  is  not  included  in  its  nominations  ;  but 
although  on  the  present  occasion  Sefton  was  unentered,  the  field 
comprised  most  of  the  be9t  public  performers  among  the  three- 
year-olds  of  the  year,  and  the  race  was  of  a  singularly  open 
and  interesting  character.  The  absence  pf  Thurio  from  the 
entry  was  much  to  be  regretted ;  but  it  is  almost  invari¬ 
ably  the  case  that  some  three-year-olds  of  note  are  not  in  the 
St.  Leger.  The  previous  running  of  the  favourites,  with  the 
exception  of  Beauclerc,  had  been  very  in  and  out,  and  all  the  best 
three-year-old  performers  of  the  year,  the  Derby  winner  included, 
had  suffered  defeat  since  the  beginning  of  the  racing  season. 
Thus  far  it  had  seemed  doubtful  whether  any  one  of  them  could 
be  considered  a  great  racehorse  ;  but  excuses  had  been  made  for  the 
shortcomings  of  most  of  them,  and  hopes  were  entertained  that  the 
St.  Leger  might  turn  out  to  be  the  critical  race  of  the  year,  and 
prove  whether  anv  of  the  three-year-olds  were  above  the  aver¬ 
age.  We  have  on* several  occasions  referred  to  Beauclerc,  the  colt 
by  Rosicrucian  out  of  Bonny  Bell,  who  was  about  the  best  two- 
vear-old  performer  of  last  year.  We  mentioned  that,  after  being 
first  favourite  for  both  the  Two  Thousand  and  the  Derby  during 
the  winter  months,  he  had  “  struck  his  leg,”  as  it  is  termed,  shortly 
before  the  former  race,  and  had  been  immediately  scratched  for 
both  engagements.  His  two-year-old  running  had  been  incompar¬ 
ably  better  than  that  of  the  winner  of  the  Derby ;  and,  although 
Jannette  had  never  been  beaten  in  1877,  there  were  reasons  for 
assuming  that  she  was  inferior  to  Beauclerc.  The  rapidity  with 
which  Beauclerc  had  recovered  from  his  accident  in  the  spring  had 
made  many  of  his  admirers  regret  the  precipitancy  with  which  he 
had  been  scratched  for  the  Derby,  as  it  seems  possible  that  he 
might  have  been  able  to  start  for  that  race.  The  cessation  in 
his  training  would,  however,  have  interfered  so  greatly  with  his 
chance  that,  except  for  gambling  purposes,  no  one  who  cared 
for  the  horse  could  fairly  have  wished  to  see  him  run  against 
rivals  which  were  in  perfect  racing  condition ;  and  the  prompti¬ 
tude  with  which  his  owner  struck  out  his  name  was  univer¬ 
sally  approved.  During  the  summer,  his  preparation  for  the  St. 
Leger  had  gone  on  very  smoothly.  Still  many  good  judges 
mistrusted  his  twisted  foreleg,  and  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  it 
would  be  foolish  to  back  a  horse  which  had  once  met  with  an 
accident  that  might  very  likely  be  repeated.  They  warned 
his  backers  that,  however  well  he  might  be  bearing  moderate 
work,  he  would  be  very  liable  to  hit  his  leg  again  if  he 
were  to  become  at  all  weary  in  the  severe  gallops  which 
conclude  a  course  of  training  for  a  great  race,  and  that,  worst  of 
all,  he  would  very  probably  meet  with  a  similar  accident  during 
the  struggle  in  the  race  itself.  Horse-watchers  declared  that  since 
his  mishap  in  the  spring  he  had  contracted  a  habit  of  galloping 
with  his  fore  legs  more  widely  apart  than  formerly,  as  if  he  in¬ 
stinctively  dreaded  a  repetition  of  the  disaster,  and  they  feared 
that  this  unnatural  action  would  seriously  retard  his  pace.  A 
party  of  miscreants  endeavoured  to  put  an  end  to  all  doubts  in 
connexion  with  the  horse  by  breaking  into  his  box  and  violently 
injuring  him,  but  their  designs  were  fortunately  frustrated. 
About  a  fortnight  before  the  race,  however,  he  took  a  rather 
severer  gallop  than  usual,  and  although  he  appeared  none  the 
worse  for  it  immediately  afterwards,  in  the  evening  one  of 
his  lore  legs  began  to  fill,  and  it  was  clear  that  he  had 
given  it  a  blow  in  his  gallop.  At  such  a  critical  period  in 
training  rest  is  usually  fatal  to  a  horse's  chance,  and  fears 
were  entertained  that  rest  would  now  be  necessary  for  Beauclerc. 
In  three  or  four  days,  however,  he  was  fortunately  able  to  resume 
work,  the  excitement  about  his  probabilities  of  success  became 
intense,  and  his  position  in  the  betting  market  was  as  sensitive  as 
that  of  Egyptian  bonds. 

Although  Jannette  had  lost  a  couple  of  races  this  year  when  out 
of  sorts,  she  had  been  successful  in  four,  including  the  Oaks  and 
the  Midsummer  Stakes  at  Newmarket  July  meeting,  in  which 
she  had  beaten  Thurio,  the  winner  of  the  Grand  Prix  de  Paris 
and  conqueror  of  Insulaire,  by  two  lengths  when  receiving 
3  lbs.  more  than  her  allowance  for  sex.  As  a  two-year-old 
she  had  won  seven  races  without  once  being  beaten;  but  her 
form  had  been  so  uncertain  as  a  three-year-old  that  it  was  feared 
she  must  be  either  delicate  or  jadish.  Her  sire,  both  her  grand- 
sires,  and  one  of  her  great-grand  sires  had  won  the  St.  Leger,  as 
also  had  her  dam's  own  sister.  Altogether  tbere  were  many  things 
in  her  favour.  Her  breeding,  her  appearance,  and  her  best  public 
form  were  unexceptionable.  On  the  other  hand,  she  had  never 
seemed  to  be  quite  herself  this  summer,  and  even  at  York  races,  a 
fortnight  before  Doncaster,  she  had  sweated  a  good  deal,  and 
seemed  nervous  and  fretful.  It  was  also  generally  reported  that 
she  had  been  beaten  in  a  trial  in  the  spring  by  her  stable  companion 
Childeric,  who,  although  a  greatly  improved  horse,  was  at  that 
time  by  no  means  the  best  three-year-old  on  the  Turf.  This  rumour 
never  weighed  with  us  in  the  least,  but  in  gauging  public 
opinion  on  racing,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  the  various  in¬ 
fluences  which  have  affected  it.  As  regarded  Childeric,  there 
were  great  divergences  of  opinion.  He  had  won  four  races  out  of 
six  last  year,  but  in  each  of  the  four  races  for  which  he  had  started 
during  the  present  season  he  had  been  beaten.  Yet  his  running  in 
the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Stakes  at  Ascot  had  been  very  good.  For  this 
race  he  had  carried  9  st.  1  lb.,  while  Sefton  had  carried  9 st.  5  lbs., 
and  Glengarry  8  st.  3  lbs.  Glengarry  won  by  a  length  and  a  half; 


Childeric  beating  Sefton  for  second  place  by  a  neck.  If  this 
running  were  true,  it  seemed  probable  that  Childeric  was  not  more 
than  a  pound  or  two  worse  than  the  Derby  winner.  A  couple  of 
days  later  he  ran  wretchedly,  but  he  was  evidently  out  of  sorts  on 
that  occasion.  That  small  but  wiry  horse  Insulaire  had  only  won 
two  out  of  eight  races  as  a  two-vear-old,  but  as  a  three-year-old 
he  had  won  the  French  Derby,  in  which  he  had  beaten 
Clocher  by  three  lengths,  and  the  Ascot  Derby,  in  which  he 
had  beaten  Jannette  by  four  lengths  and  a  half.  He  had, 
however,  a  bad  habit  of  running  second,  having  contrived  to 
place  himself  in  that  position  for  the  Two  Thousand,  the  Derby, 
and  the  Grand  Prix  de  Paris.  In  the  Two  Thousand  he  had  beaten 
Sefton  by  exactly  the  same  distance  by  which  their  positions  were 
afterwards  reversed  in  the  Derby.  In  the  Grand  Prix  he  had  been 
beaten  by  a  head  by  Thurio,  who  had  afterwards  been  conquered  by 
Jannette.  In  the  Sussex  Stakes  at  Goodwood  he  had  been  beaten 
by  a  length  by  Clocher,  to  whom  he  was  giving  5  lbs.,  and  in  the 
Rous  Memorial  Stakes  at  Ascot  he  had  been  nowhere  to  Petrarch, 
Dalharn,  and  Touchet.  In  the  course  of  the  summer  doubts  were 
entertained  as  to  his  capability  of  staying  over  so  long  a  course  as 
that  of  the  St.  Leger,  but  the  report  that  he  had  won  a  good 
trial  over  a  similar  distance  about  a  fortnight  before  the  race  seemed 
to  satisfy  his  backers.  Red  Archer’s  only  claim  to  favouritism 
on  public  running  rested  upon  the  race  at  Ascot  already  referred 
to,  in  which  Childeric  had  run  so  badly.  On  that  occasion  he  had 
beaten  the  latter  horse  by  a  length  at  even  weights ;  but  Bonnie 
Scotland,  who  had  in  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Stakes  been  beaten 
by  Childeric,  won  this  race  when  meeting  Childeric  on  5  lbs. 
worse  terms,  which  seemed  to  prove  that  the  running  was  all 
wrong.  At  Chester  he  only  just  contrived  to  beat  a  very  poor 
field  by  a  head,  but  he  did  not  look  half  fit  for  racing  at  that 
meeting.  On  the  whole,  it  must  be  said  that  he  was  backed 
entirely  upon  his  private  reputation,  and  for  the  sake  of  his  good 
looks.  He  had  great  length  of  body  and  plenty  of  bone,  and  long 
arms  and  thighs,  and  his  muscles  were  well  developed.  The 
great  drawbacks  to  his  appearance  were  his  hocks,  which  were 
curby.  Clocher,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  had  improved 
immensely  in  appearance  since  Goodwood,  and  many  good  judges 
considered  his  prospects  of  victory  to  be  by  no  means  despicable. 
Then,  within  a  few  hours  of  the  race,  there  was  great  excitement 
about  a  mysterious  Irish  horse  named  Master  Kildare  by  Lord 
Ronald,  who  had  never  run  before  upon  an  English  racecourse.  As 
a  two-year-old  he  had  won  the  only  race  for  which  he  started,  and 
this  year  he  had  run  but  twice,  beating  Umpire  on  one  occasion, 
and  being  beaten  by  him  on  the  other.  Besides  the  horses  already 
mentioned,  there  were  Attalus,  the  winner  of  the  Manchester  Cup, 
Glengarry,  the  winner  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Stakes  at  Ascot, 
Castlereagh,  the  winner  of  the  Great  Yorkshire  Stakes,  Eau  de 
Yie,  the  winner  of  the  Nassau  Stakes  at  Goodwood,  two  outsiders 
who,  as  will  subsequently  appear,  were  started  to  make  the  run¬ 
ning  ;  Yager,  whose  sole  mission  seemed  to  be  to  get  his  jockey’s 
leg  broken  by  a  kick  from  another  horse  before  the  start,  and 
Mappletou,  who  never  took  any  part  in  the  race,  and  eventually 
walked  in  with  the  crowd. 

When  the  fourteen  competitors  had  arrived  at  the  post,  they 
went  away  at  once  to  a  very  good  start,  Insulaire  having  perhaps 
a  little  the  best  of  it.  Glengarry  then  went  to  the  front,  and 
made  the  running  for  the  first  three  furlongs.  Boniface  and 
Potentate,  a  couple  of  regular  running-makers,  took  it  up  at  that 
point ;  and  one  or  other  led  the  field  until  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  or  less  from  home,  when  they  fell  back,  and  left  the  issue  to 
their  betters.  The  real  contest  then  began,  and  the  first  to  rush 
to  the  front  was  Master  Kildare,  with  Childeric  racing  against 
him ;  and  the  pair  struggled  against  each  other  from  that  point 
to  the  end.  They  were  followed  by  Clocher,  Jannette,  Insu¬ 
laire,  Beauclerc,  and  Attalus.  Before  they  reached  the  distance, 
Archer  came  sailing  along  upon  Jannette,  passed  Childeric  and 
Master  Kildare,  who  were  fighting  away  as  if  the  race  lay  between 
them  only,  and  won  with  the  greatest  ease  by  four  lengths. 
Childeric  was  second,  and  thus  for  two  years  in  succession  Lord 
Falmouth  has  owned  the  first  and  second  horses  in  the  St.  Leger. 
The  mysterious  Irishman,  who  was  third,  is  evidently  a  good 
horse,  and  this  fact  will  certainly  be  remembered  by  handicappers. 
But  he  is  already  in  the  Cesarewitch  with  a  light  weight  ap¬ 
portioned  to  him,  and  in  the  Cambridgeshire  his  chance  seems  far 
from  a  bad  one.  Clocher  was  fourth  and  Insulaire  was  fifth,  and 
these  positions  confirm  their  Goodwood  running.  Attalus  was 
sixth,  and  this  was  about  the  place  where  one  might  have  expected 
to  find  him,  judging  from  his  previous  running.  Beauclerc  was 
seventh ;  but  the  enforced  interruption  of  his  training,  which 
occurred  at  a  very  critical  time,  was  quite  enough  to  account  for 
his  defeat.  Red  Archer  never  took  an  important  part  in  the  race 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

Jannette  is  the  fourth  of  Lord  Clifden’s  stock  that  has  won  the 
St.  Leger,  and  her  performance  in  that  race,  combined  with 
her  previous  running,  proves  that  when  she  is  well  she  is  a 
mare  of  very  high  quality.  She  is  probably  rather  above  than 
below  the  average  of  St.  Leger  winners  ;  and  with  her  breeding, 
her  shape,  her  size,  and  her  public  running,  she  ought  some  day  to 
be  a  most  valuable  brood  mare  ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that 
her  owner  is  one  of  the  most  straightforward  men  on  the  Turf,  her 
victory  in  the  St.  Leger  of  1878  ought  to  be  regarded  with  un¬ 
qualified  satisfaction. _ _ 
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REVIEWS. 


ARCIIBISIIOP  TRENCH’S  LECTURES  ON  MEDIAEVAL 
CHURCH  HISTORY.* 

IT  is  told  of  Bishop  Blomfield  that  when  some  lawyers  criti¬ 
cized  the  sermons  of  a  certain  popular  preacher  as  wanting'  in 
substance  and  solid  thought,  he  urged  in  excuse  that  the  object  of 
their  strictures  “  had  preached  so  long  to  bonnets  as  to  have  for¬ 
gotten  there  were  brains.”  This  ungallant  antithesis  Archbishop 
Trench  in  his  preface  cites  only  to  reprobate.  The  groundwork 
of  his  present  book  has  been  a  course  of  lectures  on  Church  history 
delivered  to  a  class  of  girls  at  Queen’s  College,  London ;  and  he 
gives  it  as  his  conviction,  “  after  some  experience  in  lecturing  to 
the  young  of  both  sexes,”  “  that  there  is  no  need  to  break  the 
bread  of  knowledge  smaller  for  young  women  than  for  young 
men.”  It  might  perhaps  be  supposed  that  this  chivalrous  vindica¬ 
tion  of  the  rights  of  the  bonnet- wearers  to  sit  down  at  the  feast  of 
reason  on  equal  terms  with  those  to  whom  Bishop  Blom¬ 
field  accorded  the  monopoly  of  brains  was  the  prelude 
to  an  unusually  severe  and  solid  course  of  teaching. 
When,  however,  we  turn  from  the  preface  to  the  book 
itself,  we  do  not  find  that  the  quantity  of  bread  here 
bestowed  is  at  all  alarming.  If,  indeed,  we  were  called  upon 
to  criticize  this  book  in  a  single  word,  our  word  for  it  would  be 
“  thin.”  It  is  pleasant  reading  enough,  it  is  fair  and  appreciative 
in  tone,  it  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes  ;  hut  there  is  not  very  much  in 
it.  This  is  perhaps  what  may  be  said  of  most  lectures  delivered 
to  young  women,  or  to  young  men  either,  on  subjects  of  which 
they  are  not  making  a  special  study.  Archbishop  Trench’s  hearers 
at  Queen's  College  were  not  supposed  to  be  in  training  for  theo¬ 
logians,  or  to  want  more  than  a  general  acquaintance  with  Church 
history.  What  such  hearers  require  is,  not  so  much  to  learn  a 
number  of  facts,  as  to  be  put  in  the  way  of  afterwards  learning 
these  for  themselves  if  necessary ;  to  be  given  a  good  general  view 
of  the  whole  subject,  and,  above  all,  to  have  an  interest  in  it 
awakened.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  this  last  respect  the 
spoken  word  has  an  advantage  over  the  written  one.  People 
will  listen  to  a  lecture,  and  afterwards,  their  interest  having 
once  been  aroused,  will  go  and  read  up  for  themselves,  who  would 
never  otherwise  have  thought  of  entering  upon  the  study  of 
such  or  such  a  subject  at  all.  But  when  the  spoken  lecture 
which  we  hear  but  once  has  developed  into  the  printed  book 
which  wo  can  read  as  many  times  as  we  like,  we  are  apt 
to  become  conscious  of  an  allusiveness  of  style  and  a  thinness 
of  texture  which  probably  did  not  strike  us  before.  Dr.  Trench 
tells  us  that  in  the  revision  of  his  lectures  for  the  press  “  much  has 
been  re-written,  something  withdrawn,  not  a  little  added  ”  ;  but 
they  nevertheless  retain  the  character — perhaps  we  might  say  the 
characteristic  weaknesses — of  lectures.  There  is  an  undue  propor¬ 
tion  of  comment,  reflection,  and  moralizing  to  the  amount  of  posi¬ 
tive  information. 

Although,  however,  as  a  whole  the  book  is  disappointing,  it  has 
its  good  points.  There  is  a  certain  charm  in  the  author’s  kindly 
and  sympathetic  way  of  looking  at  things,  in  his  determination  to 
view  men  on  their  best  side.  One  of  his  favourite  proverbs  is  the 
Chinese  saying,  “  Better  a  diamond  with  a  flaw  than  a  pebble 
without  one  ”  ;  and  he  is  not  anxious  to  look  too  closely  even  at 
the  admitted  flaws  of  his  diamonds.  He  warns  his  readers  against 
the  temptation  to  be  over-critical  on  those  who  have  done  great 
work  in  the  Church,  “  resolving  that  this  one  went  too  far, 
and  that  not  far  enough ;  that  Tertullian  was  too  fierce,  and 
Jerome  too  touchy ;  that  Luther  might  sometimes  have  kept  a 
better  tongue  in  his  head,  and  so  on.”  Those  writers  who  “  have 
an  eye  only  for  the  tares,  and  none  for  the  wheat,”  at  whose  touch 
“  all  which  was  high  becomes  low,  all  which  was  heroic  dwarfs 
and  dwindles  into  littleness  and  meanness,”  are  abhorrent  to  him. 
As  we  read  his  protest  against  such,  we  are  reminded  of  the 
lines  in  which  Merlin  expresses  his  scorn  of  carping  censors  like 
Vivien,  who, 

If  they  find 

Some  stain  or  blemish  in  a  name  of  note, 

Not  grieving  that  their  greatest  are  so  small, 

Inflate  themselves  with  some  insane  delight, 

And  judge  all  nature  from  her  feet  of  clay, 

Without  the  will  to  lift  their  eyes,  and  see 
Her  godlike  head  crown’d  with  spiritual  fire. 

And  touching  other  worlds. 

The  one  thing  indeed  which  Dr.  Trench  cannot  let  pass  without 
rebuke  is  a  sneer.  He  rises  into  indignation  in  denouncing  the 
ignorant  contempt  with  which  the  Schoolmen  are  often  spoken  of 
by  persons  who  have  never  read  a  line  of  their  writings.  In 
vindicating  the  claims  of  the  monastic  system  to  the  gratitude  of 
the  world,  he  pauses  to  dispose  of  some  scoffer : — 

We  sometimes  hear  the  ignoble  observation — it  used  to  be  heard  much 
oftener— that  the  monies  knew  how  to  pick  out  the  best  and  most  fertile 
spots  for  themselves  ;  when  indeed  it  would  be  truer  to  say  that  they  knew 
how  to  make  that  which  had  fallen  to  them — it  was  often  the  waste  or  the 
morass  which  none  other  cared  to  cultivate— the  best ;  but  this  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brow  and  the  intelligent  labour  of  their  hands. 

He  winds  up  a  recapitulation  of  the  good  effects  of  the  Crusades 
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with  a  fling  at  Lord  Chesterfield,  whom  in  these  days  nobody  is 
very  likely  to  take  for  a  guide  to  the  right  understanding  of  the 
religious  side  of  history : — 

We  may  be  content  then  to  leave  to  Lord  Chesterfield  and  to  others  like- 
minded  to  pass  their  judgment  on  the  Crusades,  namely  that  they  were 
“  the  most  immoral  and  wicked  scheme  that  was  ever  contrived  by  knaves, 
and  executed  by  madmen  and  fools  against  humanity  ;  ”  and  we  may  thank 
God  that  at  all  events  history  is  now  so  written,  and  the  past  so  judged, 
that  we  are  not  even  tempted  to  such  ignoble  verdicts  as  these. 

It  has  been  Lord  Chesterfield’s  unhappy  fate  more  than  once  to 
draw  upon  himself  the  wrath  of  the  present  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.  With  the  same  air  of  infallibility  with  which  he  pro¬ 
nounced  the  Crusaders  to  have  been  either  knaves  or  fools,  he  also 
laid  down  that  no  “  man  of  fashion  ”  should  ever  quote  a  proverb. 
In  this  latter  case  the  only  excuse  that  we  can  offer  for  him  is  that 
he  never  had  the  chance  of  reading  Dr.  Trench  on  Proverbs  and 
their  Lessons. 

Though,  however,  the  Archbishop  defends  Crusaders,  monks, 
and  Schoolmen  against  the  scoffs  of  the  ignorant  or  the  unsym¬ 
pathetic,  he  is  never  a  mere  eulogist,  and  in  the  chapter  on 
Monasticism  he  declares  unhesitatingly  “  that  so  soon  as  ever  the 
better  moral  forces,  which  even  at  the  beginning  were  not  the  only 
ones,  began  to  ebb,  there  sprang  out  of  the  monastic  system  evils  the 
most  enormous.”  In  short,  if  he  condemns  on  the  one  side  the 
error  of  ‘‘  unduly  depreciating  ”  the  Middle  Ages,  on  the  other  side 
he  protests  against  that  of  “  extolling  them  as  ‘ages  of  faith,’  with 
a  tacit  subaudition  that  all  which  came  after  have  been  ages  of 
unbelief.”  It  is  rare  to  find  a  writer  who  combines  so  thorough  a 
belief  in  the  .Reformation  as  “  an  unspeakable  gain  ”  with  so  full 
and  hearty  an  appreciation  of  the  mediaeval  Church  as  does  Dr. 
Trench.  As  an  instance  of  his  fairness  in  dealing  with  individuals 
we  may  take  his  judgment  upon  Erasmus,  who  generally  receives 
but  hard  measure  at  the  hands  of  those  who  sympathize  with 
Luther : — 

Erasmus,  let  it  be  remembered,  did  not  begin  his  career  as  a  Reformer, — 
and  it  was  only  by  the  way  and  by  accident  that  he  was  such, — but  as  a 
Humanist ;  aud  in  the  main  he  was  faithful  throughout  to  the  duties 
which  this  name  imposed.  One  may  wish  that  he  had  looked  higher  and 
seen  deeper.  Yet  when  he  refused  to  advance  any  farther,  and  separated 
himself  and  his  fortunes  from  those  of  the  more  ardent  Reformers,  this  was 
not  a  stopping  short  upon  his  part  at  the  prospect  of  danger  on  a  line 
whereupon  he  had  hitherto  been  travelling,  but  a  refusal  to  allow  himself 
to  be  violently  transported  from  his  own  line  to  quite  another,  to  one  upon 
which  he  had  never  professed  to  travel  ;  for  he  had  always  declared  that  a 
Reformation  in  Luther’s  sense  and  carried  out  in  his  spirit  involved  so  much 
of  danger,  might  be  attended  with  such  frightful  calamities,  as  would  far 
outweigh  any  problematical  good  which  was  to  be  gotten  from  it.  There 
may  have  been,  I  am  sure  there  was,  a  more  excellent  way  than  that  which 
he  chose  ;  but  I  am  sure  also  that  it  is  easy  to  say  things  about  Erasmus, 
which  shall  be  bitterer  and  more  full  of  reproach  than  the  actual  facts  of 
the  case,  if  duly  weighed  in  the  balance,  would  warrant. 

Clear  explanations,  couched  in  language  intelligible  to  ordinary 
intellects,  of  theological  disputes  are  so  seldom  to  be  met  with 
that  many  readers  will  doubtless  be  grateful  to  Dr.  Trench  for  his 
sketch  of  the  differences  between  the  Thomists  and  the  Scotists, 
and  his  account  of  the  great  controversy  of  the  Nominalists  and 
Realists.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  chapter  on  “  The  Eucharistic 
Controversies  ”  Dr.  Trench  might,  we  think,  with  advantage  have 
given  a  distinct  explanation  of  what  is  meant  in  scholastic  lan¬ 
guage  by  “  substance.”  And  we  should  like  to  know  how  many  of 
his  readers  will  understand  him  when  he  tells  them  that  “  quite 
another  palinode  ”  was  put  before  Berengar  of  Tours.  It  is,  more¬ 
over,  too  allusive  in  a  popular  work  to  ask  “  Who  is  there  that 
would  not  fain  adopt,  if  he  might,  Coleridge’s  judgment  of 
Berengar,  so  glorious  in  its  charity  ?  ”  without  ever  saying  what 
that  judgment  was,  or  even  where  it  is  to  be  found.  To  Dr. 
Trench,  who  records  that  he  once  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  the 
sage  of  Highgate  discourse  for  nearly  an  hour  upon  the  intellectual 
greatness  of  the  Schoolmen,  Coleridge’s  views  upon  Berengar 
of  Tours  are  doubtless  familiar.  But  ordinary  people's 
knowledge  of  Coleridge  seldom  extends  far  beyond  the  Ancient 
Mariner  aud  Christ.abd.  Speaking  for  himself,  Dr.  Trench  declares 
that  he  is  unable  to  share  in  the  sympathy  with  which  Berengar’s 
revolt  against  the  prevailing  dogma  of  trausubstantiation  has  often 
been  regarded.  As  a  theologian,  he  considers  that  Berengar  took 
too  low  a  view  of  the  Sacrament,  and  that  “  his  success  would  have 
been  a  calamity.”  Nor  does  he  see  anything  in  Berengar’s  personal 
character  to  excite  the  sympathy  which  he  denies  to  his  doctrine. 
That  Berengar  had  not  “  the  courage  of  his  opinions”  is  notorious. 

“  Logic,”  as  Milman  observes,  “  makes  no  martyrs.”  He  did  not 
redeem  this  want  of  personal  bravery  by  any  modesty  or  meekness  in 
controversy.  He  assumed  airs  of  insolent  superiority  towards  Lan- 
franc,  and  gave  him  the  lie  over  and  over  again  ;  he  called  one 
episcopal  adversary  “  the  Paduan  buffoon,”  and  another  “  the 
Pisan  Antichrist  ” :  and  generally  he  indulged  in  that  heavy 
impertinence  which  passed  for  wit  in  the  Middle  Ages : — 

If  he  has  to  speak  of  Pope  Leo,  “that  holy  lion  of  yours,”  he  observes, 
“is  very  far  from  being  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.” 

All  which  amounts  to  this,  that  Berengar  had  the  characteristic 
bad  manners  of  a  controversialist  of  the  eleventh  century,  and 
indeed  of  many  succeeding  ones. 

By  his  treatment  of  Berengar  alone  Dr.  Trench  shows  that  mere 
opposition  to  a  distinctive  doctrine  of  Rome  is  not  sufficient  to 
enlist  his  sympathies.  He  warns  his  readers  against  the  tendency 
to  discover  pure  and  scriptural  Protestantism  in  every  wild 
Manichfean  or  pantheistic  sect  of  the  Middle  Ages,  “as  though  dis¬ 
tance  from  Rome  was  itself  a  pledge  of  nearness  to  the  truth.” 
Those  who  insist  upon  claiming  the  Cathari,  Albigenses,  or 
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Patarenes  *>s  brethren  in  the  Protestant  fhith  may  with  advantage 
study  Dr.  Trench’s  account  of  the  real  doctrines  of  these  Cathari. 
From  his  general  condemnation  of  the  mediaeval  sects  he  expressly 
excepts  the  Waldenses,  carefully  distinguishing  them  from  the 
Albigenses,  with  whom  they  are  often  confounded.  To  Wycliffe 
he  accords  high  praise  for  his  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  though 
at  the  same  time  he  considers  it  matter  for  thankfulness 
“  that  the  Reformation  was  not  in  his  time,  nor  of 
his  doing.  From  a  Church  reformed  under  the  auspices 
of  one  who  was  properly  the  spiritual  ancestor  of  our  Puritans, 
the  Catholic  element  would  in  good  part,  perhaps  altogether, 
have  disappeared.”  On  the  whole,  however,  Dr.  Trench’s 
sketch  of  Wycliffe  strikes  us  as  one  of  the  weakest  parts  of 
his  book.  He  lays  stress  on  the  two  points  which  have  made 
Wycliffe 's  name  dear  to  modern  Protestants — the  translation  of  the 
Bible  and  the  denial  of  trausubstantiation ;  but  he  gives  only  a 
vague  idea  of  Wycliffe's  characteristic  doctrines,  never  even  men¬ 
tioning  the  famous  formula  of  “  dominion  founded  in  grace.” 
Neither  are  the  subversive  and  revolutionary  tendencies  of  the  Lol¬ 
lards  as  a  political  party  sufficiently  brought  out.  Some  of  the 
later  chapters  please  us  much  better.  “  The  Revival  of  Learning,” 
from  which  we  have  already  quoted  the  description  of  Erasmus, 
“Christian  Art,”  and  “Aspects  of  Christian  Life  and  Work  in  the 
Middle  Ages,”  in  which  the  writer  points  out  how  much  the 
Church  did  for  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering,  are  especially 
good.  “  If,  after  all  was  done,”  he  justly  remarks,  “  the  open  sores 
of  society  were  not  healed  then,  we  must  in  fairness  to  those  times 
remember  that  they  are  as  little  healed  at  the  present.  The  wretch¬ 
edness  that  was  in  the  world  outstripped  then,  as  it  outstrips  now, 
the  most  earnest  efforts  to  overtake  it.” 


WILD  BEASTS  OF  INDIA.* 

WITH  some  relief  we  found  that  this  volume,  dealing  with 
the  kingdom  of  Mysore  and  dedicated  to  the  officer  who  has 
had  charge  of  the  education  of  its  Maharaja,  contained  no  disser¬ 
tation  about  the  comparative  merits  of  native  and  English  rule. 
We  had  feared,  from  the  opening  chapter,  that  we  might  be  deluged 
with  statistics,  or  invited  to  review  all  the  arguments  for  and 
against  the  doctrine  of  lapse,  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  adop¬ 
tion  by  Hindus,  the  obligations  of  the  Paramount  Power,  and  other 
topics  familiar  to  Anglo-Indian  journalists.  The  book  is  what  it 
purposes  to  be,  an  account  of  thirteen  years  passed  in  scenes  where 
the  chances  of  jungle  fever  are  compensated  by  picturesque  beauty  of 
scenery,  and  in  familiar  intercourse  with  interesting  native  shikar- 
ries,  trackers,  and  semi-aboriginal  tribes,  with  whose  manners  and 
language  the  author  was  soon  quite  at  home.  We  gather  that  Mr. 
Sanderson  went  out  to  India  to  begin  life  as  a  coffee-planter, 
probably  in  the  Wvnaad  or  its  neighbourhood.  The  venture 
failed,  but  he  was  lucky  enough  to  obtain  an  appointment  in  the 
Irrigation  Department,  and  subsequently  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
charge  of  the  kheddahs,  or  Commissariat  Department  for  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  wild  elephants.  He  had  taken  pains  to  acquire  the 

Canarese  language,  an  easier  dialect  than  Telugu  or  Tamil.  His 

duties  kept  him  mainly  in  the  jungles  of  Mysore,  and  he  was  also 
deputed  on  an  expedition  to  Dacca,  Eastern  Bengal,  and  the  hill 
tracts  of  Chittagong.  Other  Anglo-Indian  writers  have  written 
excellent  works  on  Indian  sports  of  all  kinds,  from  the  elephant 
to  the  snipe.  But  in  most  instances  their  experiences  have 
been  acquired  at  odd  times ;  on  the  march,  during  the  cold 

season  with  a  native  regiment  from  one  station  to  another ;  or 

in  the  camp  which  the  civilian  or  the  surveyor  forms  before  and 
after  Christmas  when  he  combines  the  inspection  of  a  police  post 
happily  situated  on  the  very  edge  of  the  jungles  with  the  pursuit 
of  game  ;  or  in  the  ninety  days  of  privileged  leave,  which  he  has 
hardly  earned  by  thirty-three  months’  devotion  to  the  duties  of  his 
office.  Many  Anglo-Indians,  in  fact,  especially  in  days  when  they 
are  overweighted  with  calls  for  statistics,  returns  for  the  Inspector 
of  Prisons,  the  Education  Department,  and  the  Home  Office,  gain 
their  knowledge  of  woodmanscraft  by  mere  snatches.  Mr. 
Sanderson’s  office  was,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  the 
cover  and  the  hillside;  instead  of  hunting  down  dacoits  and 
burglars,  he  tracked  the  rogue  elephant  and  the  man-eating  tiger 
to  their  lair ;  instead  of  revising  settlements  and  adjusting 
boundary  disputes,  he  had  to  drill  and  discipline  a  body  of  followers 
who  would  dodge  a  bull  bison  behind  a  tree,  and  face  an  enraged 
panther  with  their  spears  ;  and  for  his  code  and  law  books  he  had 
a  code  of  signals  by  the  aid  of  which  he  could  tell  whether  a 
wounded  tiger  had  “  gone  forward  ”  or  had  doubled  back.  He 
seems,  in  fact,  to  have  been  most  in  office  when  out  in  camp ; 
and  his  kutcherry  was  the  thickest  cover  where  a  devastating 
herd  of  elephants  had  been  cleverly  marked  down.  His  duty 
and  his  pleasure  really  coincided  ;  and  he  was  never  harassed  by 
unpleasant  visions  of  pay  deducted  or  of  leave  refused  because  he 
had  not  complied  with  Clause  3,  Section  VIII.  of  the  Rules  for 
the  Uncovenanted  Service. 

Another  remarkable  feature  of  the  book  is  that  it  deals  almost 
exclusively  with  big  four-footed  game.  Partridges  in  vain 
called  round  the  author’s  tent ;  his  slumbers  were  broken 
by  the  cry  of  the  jungle  cock;  hares  dashed  across  his  path 
in  the  early  morning ;  peacocks  sunned  themselves  on  the 
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tops  of  low  hills,  tempting  the  smooth-bore ;  deer  and  snipe 
abounded.  But  his  soul  seems  to  have  been  proof  against  these 
seductions.  Once,  certainly,  he  killed  a  splendid  mahseer  with  his 
rod ;  on  another  occasion  he  organized  a  fish-hunt  on  a  novel 
scale,  by  the  aid  of  elephants,  which  stirred  up  a  deep  pool,  and 
enabled  the  mahouts  and  attendants  to  leister  the  occupants  with 
spears  and  kni  ves ;  and  now  and  then  he  did  condescend  to  replenish  his 
larder  by  the  aid  of  his  fowling-piece.  But  these  incidents  hardly 
interrupt  the  dignity  of  the  narrative,  and  he  rarely  chronicles  the 
pursuit  and  death  of  anything  below  a  leopard  or  a  wild  cat. 
But  about  the  huge  beasts  of  the  Indian  jungles  he  has  much  to 
tell ;  and,  though  other  writers  have  shown  themselves  conversant 
with  the  habits  of  the  bison,  the  bear,  and  the  tiger,  Mr. 
Sanderson  contributes  a  good  deal  to  the  stock  of  general  informa¬ 
tion  as  regards  these  three ;  while  about  the  elephant,  wild  and 
domesticated,  he  has  collected  materials  which  are  absolutely  new. 
He  is  candid  enough  to  let  us  know  when  he  missed  a  fair  shot,  or 
how  he  made  a  muddle  of  what  ought  to  have  been  a  splendid 
success ;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  he  possesses  the  sportsman’s 
attributes  of  patience,  self-reliance,  and  that  calm  judgment  which 
runs  no  needless  risks  and  yet  can  face  danger  if  it  be  essential  to 
his  object.  Ilis  treatment  of  the  native  followers  appears  to  us 
to  have  been  generally  kind ;  and,  indeed,  no  man  who  is  in  the 
habit  of  abusing  them  for  stupidity,  or  who  defies  their  customs 
and  caste  prejudices,  could  have  gained  so  many  trophies  of  the 
chase.  Natives  were  always  looking  to  him  to  deliver  the  district 
from  a  herd  of  elephants  that  in  one  night  did  the  damage  of  an 
invading  army,  or  to  slay  the  man-eater  that  carried  off  a  fat 
Brahmin  or  an  old  woman  one  day,  and  was  heard  of  at  a  distance 
of  twenty  miles  the  next ;  and  they  rarely  showed  that  reluctance 
to  give  accurate  information  of  which  other  sportsmen  have 
pathetically  complained.  We  confess  that,  worn  as  the  subject  of 
tigers  is,  we  can  still  give  close  attention  to  an  animated  narrative 
J  showing  how  a  cunning  old  tigress,  which  had  defied  pitfalls  and 
laughed  at  poisoned  arrows,  at  last  met  her  death  at  the  hands  of 
t  this  wary  and  sagacious  Englishman,  just  as  we  are  never  tired  of 
hearing  some  incident  of  the  retreat  from  Moscow  or  the  French  Re¬ 
volution.  Mr.  Sanderson  adopts  the  late  Captain  Forsyth’s  division 
of  tigers  into  three  classes  :—(i)  Those  which  prey  on  cattle  and 
live  near  civilization ;  (2)  those  which  live  on  game,  deer  and 
hogs  especially,  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  jungle ;  (3)  those,  for¬ 
tunately  few  in  number,  that  prey  on  human  beings.  He  vindicates 
the  last  class  from  the  charge  of  being  “  mangy  ” ;  takes 
pains  to  prove  that  the  size  of  these  animals  has  generally  been 
much  exaggerated,  and  shows  pretty  clearly  that  they  are 
rarely  more  than  ten  feet  in  length;  and  amusingly  puts 
in  a  plea  for  their  preservation  on  the  ground  that  they 
keep  down  the  wild  hogs  and  deer,  which  otherwise  would  utterly 
ruin  the  crops  and  gardens  of  the  ryot.  The  tiger  that  can  reckon 
on  his  meal  from  the  herd  lives  otherwise  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  peasantry,  and  often  carries  off  the  old  and  useless  beasts  that 
are  good  for  neither  the  plough  nor  the  dairy,  as  hawks  are  said 
to  prey  legitimately  on  weak  and  ill-conditioned  grouse,  and  so 
prevent  the  spread  of  disease.  But  for  the  man-eater  Mr.  Sander¬ 
son  has  no  plea  of  extenuating  circumstances.  His  pages  present 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  terror  which  one  of  these  pests  spreads 
throughout  a  district.  Woodcutters  dare  not  follow  their  ordi¬ 
nary  avocations  :  villagers  go  in  fear  aud  trembling  to  draw  water 
from  a  tank  where  the  banks  are  covered  with  jungle;  postmen 
refuse  to  carry  the  mails  singly  ;  and,  except  under  absolute  com¬ 
pulsion,  no  one  remains  out  after  dark.  Mr.  Sanderson  gives 
reasons  for  believing  that  a  tiger  always  seizes  his  prey  by  the 
throat,  and  not  by  the  nape  of  the  neck.  He  adds  that  the 
natives  in  Canarese  speak  of  this  animal  as  “  the  jackal,”  either  from 
superstition  or  contempt.  We  can  assure  him  that  Bengalis 
similarly  talk  of  the  hurra  shiyal,  or  “  big  jackal,”  meaning  the 

tiger- 

Mr.  Sanderson's  duties  took  him,  as  we  have  said,  to  the  capital 
of  Eastern  Bengal,  and,  if  ignorance  of  the  language  and  of  the 
peculiar  country  renders  his  experiences  there  less  instructive,  his 
expedition  through  the  Chittagong  jungles  was  very  well  managed. 
Probably  he  has  found  out  by  this  time  that  the  Garrow  Hills  are 
not  on  anjr  side  bounded  by  Nepaul,  and  that  the  best  way  to  kill 
wild  buffaloes  is  not  to  follow  them  on  elephants,  but  to  go  quietly 
after  them  on  foot.  These  animals,  when  together,  rarely  charge, 
but  make  off  at  the  first  sight  of  man  at  a  lumbering  gallop.  They 
can  be  stalked  from  behind  a  common  country  cart,  and  we  have 
often  known  them  shot  from  horseback.  A  high-caste  Arab  horse 
will  take  his  rider  close  up  to  the  side  of  a  buffalo  without 
hesitation.  Mr.  Sanderson’s  expedition  into  the  recesses  of 
the  Chittagong  forests  demanded  all  the  forethought  of  a 
border  campaign ;  and  if  he  had  been  leading  a  retributive 
force  against  the  Looshais  or  the  Mishmis,  he  could  not  have 
made  more  elaborate  plans  for  keeping  open  his  communica¬ 
tions  and  receiving  his  supplies.  He  went  up  a  small  river 
in  a  steamer  which  only  drew  two  feet  of  water,  and  estab¬ 
lished  a  depot  at  a  frontier  police-station  on  a  larger  stream,  the 
Kurnafuli.  Plunging  into  the  virgin  forest,  he  marched  over  hills 
covered  with  jungle,  along  the  beds  of  streams,  through  long  grass 
and  bamboos,  and  past  villages  inhabited  by  wild  tribes,  who  fire 
the  jungle,  obtain  a  few  crops  from  places  so  cleared,  and  live 
under  constant  apprehension  of  attack  from  the  Kookies,  wilder 
tribes  than  themselves.  All  this  labour  was  at  length  rewarded. 
A  stockade  was  made,  “  well  backed  with  forked  uprights  and 
cross-beams,  the  whole  being  lashed  together  with  strips  of  wild 
cane  ” ;  and  the  elephants  were  slowly  but  surely  driven  into  the 
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trap.  The  scene  when  the  huge  animals  were  caught  in  the  en¬ 
closure  and  felt  the  hopelessness  of  the  situation  must  have  been 
exciting.  They  were  kept  off  from  breaking  down  the  palisades 
by  blank  charges  and  lighted  torches  until  sufficiently  toned  down 
to  allow  the  tame  elephants  to  enter  and  the  mahouts  to  bind  them. 
The  domesticated  females  are  very  expert  at  this  business,  and  the 
drivers  on  their  backs  are  tolerably  safe,  although  the  author  him¬ 
self  had  a  narrow  escape  from  a  vicious  old  female  who  came  right 
at  his  elephant  and  pommeled  the  sportsman  with  one  tusk,  which 
was  fortunately  very  blunt.  No  bones  were  broken,  and  a  native 
lieutenant  in  command  of  a  separate  force  of  mahouts  captured 
thirty-two  elephants.  Altogether  the  take  amounted  to  eightv- 
five.  One  native  follower  was  trampled  to  death  by  an  enraged 
elephant,  and  a  sad  mishap  occurred  in  the  drowning  of  two  tame 
ones  that  were  crossing  a  deep  river  with  a  newly  captured 
tusker  in  tow.  The  latter  sank  like  a  stone,  from  cramp,  as  the 
author  surmises,  and  dragged  his  two  companions  with  him.  This 
sudden  calamity  was  witnessed  by  the  whole  party,  and  those  who 
understand  the  native  character  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
the  mahouts  cried  like  children  at  the  loss  of  their  faithful  beasts. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  work  is  the  disquisition 
on  the  treatment  and  habits  of  these  animals.  Mr.  Sanderson  has 
collected  some  facts  which  are  new,  and  he  entertains  one  or  two 
theories  which  will  hardly  command  universal  assent ;  but  his 
remarks  show  much  thought  and  observation,  and  must  always  be 
valuable.  The  period  of  gestation  is  supposed  to  be  about  twenty 
months.  A  wild  herd  generally  consists  of  thirty  to  fifty  head, 
and  it  is  invariably  led  by  a  female,  the  tuskers  following  leisurely 
behind.  The  sense  of  smell  in  wild  elephants  is  exceedingly  keen, 
and  a  female  with  her  calf  or  a  solitary  male  is  an  exceedingly 
dangerous  customer.  The  damage  done  to  crops,  when  the 
herds  descend  into  the  low  country  or  to  the  jungles  on  the 
edge  of  cultivated  land,  is  very  considerable.  In  power  of 
swimming  they  are  inferior  only  to  Captain  Webb.  The  author 
vouches  for  a  detachment  being  six  hours  without  touching  the 
bottom  in  crossing  some  of  the  branches  of  the  Ganges.  On  these 
occasions  nothing  is  seen  except  the  animal’s  trunk ;  the  mahout 
standing  really  on  the  back,  but  apparently  on  nothing,  up  to  his 
middle  in  water.  Of  course  the  howdaks  and  mattresses  are  all  taken 
off  and  ferried  across  in  boats.  Elephants  are  much  troubled  by  a 
species  of  fly,  and  are  very  liable  to  sundry  diseases  when  in 
captivity.  Exaggerated  accounts  have  obtained  credence  about  their 
height,  and  the  author  doubts  whether  any  one  has  ever  surpassed 
ten  feet,  though  stories  are  current  of  animals  eleven  and  twelve  feet 
high.  On  the  other  hand,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact 
that  they  are  longlived,  sound  in  limb  and  tit  for  hard  work  at 
seventy  and  eighty  years  of  age.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  carcases 
of  wild  elephants  are  very  rarely  found  in  the  jungles,  though  the 
presence  of  an  elephant  that  has  died  in  captivity  is  speedily  felt  for 
miles.  In  this  case  even  those  useful  scavengers,  the  jackals  and 
the  vultures,  fail  to  consume  the  enormous  mass  of  flesh,  and  we 
have  known  the  authorities  compelled  to  bury  the  carcase,  or 
rather  to  heap  earth  on  it. 

The  author,  to  our  thinking,  undervalues  the  sagacity  of  the 
elephant  and  denies  its  intelligence,  though  he  afterwards  praises 
its  docility  and  obedience.  The  well-known  story  of  the  elephant 
and  the  tailor  excites  his  scepticism,  because  the  animal  is  re¬ 
presented  as  having  gone  deliberately  to  a  pond  and  fetched  water 
to  requite  the  prick  of  the  needle.  Our  version  of  the  anecdote 
is  that  the  animal  with  his  mahout  was  in  the  habit  of  passing 
the  tailor’s  shop  daily  on  its  way  to  bathe  in  a  tank,  and  repaid 
the  prick  given  instead  of  the  expected  morsel  or  fruit  by  squirt¬ 
ing  water  over  the  delinquent  on  its  return.  In  this  there  is 
nothing  improbable  any  more  than  in  the  anecdote  of  an  elephant 
saving  an  artilleryman  from  being  crushed  under  the  wheels  of  a 
waggon.  Has  Mr.  Sanderson  never  seen  one  of  his  favourites 
lift  a  child  quietly  out  of  its  way  when  passing  through  a 
village  ?  Again,  the  common  story  of  a  man  having  been  pinned 
between  the  tusks  of  an  enraged  animal  and  rescued  by  his  friend, 
who  lodged  a  rifle-ball  in  the  right  place,  originated  with  the  “Old 
Forest  lianger,”  and  the  principal  actor  was,  not  a  major,  as  Mr. 
Sanderson  thinks,  but  a  Scotch  doctor.  “Real  vice  in  an 
elephant”  is,  we  are  told,  almost  unknown.  We  have,  however, 
known  an  elephant  that  would  never  allow  any  one  to  mount  by 
the  tail,  as  is  often  done  to  save  the  time  occupied  in  kneeling 
down,  and  we  have  seen  it  kick  out  viciously,  like  a  horse,  at  a 
native  who  incautiously  approached  it  in  the  rear.  The  metamor¬ 
phose,  however,  from  the  wild  creature  screaming  in  the 
Kheddahs,  dragging  tame  ones  after  it,  and  taxing  all  the  skill  of 
mahouts,  to  the  obedient  domestic  servant  which  leads  sportsmen 
up  to  a  tiger  or  performs  a  variety  of  useful  services  for  native 
Rajas  or  Zemindars,  is  rapid  and  almost  unfailing.  It  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  several  of  the  captives  die  in  their  first  year,  and  that 
calves  born  after  capture  seldom  survive.  The  elephant  suffers  from 
extreme  cold,  must  have  its  daily  bath  in  hot  weather,  and  is  an 
expensive  animal  to  keep  by  reason  of  its  enormous  consumption  of 
food.  The  price  of  a  good  shikari  elephant  has  much  risen  of  late 
years.  We  remember  first-class  animals  that  would  stand  un¬ 
moved  to  receive  the  charge  of  tiger,  rhinoceros,  or  solitary  buffalo, 
selling  for  1 50/.  or  200 1.  Mr.  Sanderson  says  that  200 1.  to  300 1. 
is  a  common  price,  and  that  much  higher  sums  are  frequently 
given  for  perfect  animals.  The  cruel  and  barbarous  native  method 
of  catching  them  by  digging  pitfalls  in  their  paths  is  very  properly 
condemned,  and  has  been  discontinued  in  Mysore  under  our  forest 
administration.  Regarding  white  elephants,  much  prized  by  the 
King  of  Ava,  the  information  which  the  author  could  not  procure 


can  be  had  in  recent  works  on  Burma ;  and  specimens  of  this  class 
have  been  seen  by  more  than  one  member  of  the  civil  and  military 
Commission  in  that  country.  The  exceptional  colour  is  nothing- 
more  than  a  dirty  white. 

We  have  dwelt  at  length  on  this  part  of  the  work  because 
the  value  of  elephants  for  public  and  domestic  work  raises  them 
far  above  the  level  of  wild  beasts  that  merely  furnish  sport  and 
adventure.  There  are  also  many  useful  hints  as  to  equipment, 
arms  and  ammunition,  management  of  natives  and  trackers, 
scattered  all  through  the  volume,  and  no  lack  of  information  on 
natural  history  and  the  habits  of  bears,  panthers,  bison,  and  wild 
dogs.  In  fact,  Mr.  Sanderson  did  not  go  to  India  to  pick  up 
stray  anecdotes  and  write  a  book  on  sport,  but  he  has  written  well 
because  his  duty  fell  in  with  his  pleasure,  and  made  him  familiar 
with  wild  animals  in  a  picturesque  part  of  the  country  of  which 
we  are  glad  to  get  so  many  attractive  glimpses. 


THE  HONOURABLE  ARTILLERY  COMPANY.* 

CAPTAIN  RAIKES  possesses  one  necessary  qualification  for 
authorship — enthusiasm  for  his  subject.  But  his  enthusiasm 
is  not  catching.  He  is  impressed  with  a  lively  faith  in  the  historic 
glories  of  the  martial  body  whose  instructor  in  musketry  he  is. 
In  his  eyes  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  the  Roman  legion,  and  the 
bowmen  of  Oressy  and  Agincourt  have  a  lineal  heir  and  successor  in 
the  Honourable  Artillery  Company  of  London.  For  a  few  pages  the 
reader  follows  his  guidance  obediently,  ready  to  thrill  at  the  tale  of 
valiant  deeds  achieved  by  these  citizen  warriors.  But  the  climax 
is  never  reached,  and  Captain  Raikes’s  audience  is  left  with  the 
melancholy  conviction  that  never  in  the  history  of  human  institu¬ 
tions  was  there  one  more  utterly  useless  than  the  soldiery  of  Bun- 
hill  Fields.  The  author  had,  he  says,  two  courses  open  to  him. 
He  might  either  have  “  attempted  to  make  an  historical  narrative 
interesting  to  the  general  reader,  or  enter  into  facts,  and  figures, 
and  matters  of  small  detail,  of  interest  and  importance  only  to 
those  concerned,  but  which  naturally  entail  much  greater  labour.” 
It  is,  we  think,  fortunate  that  he  chose  the  latter  rather  than  the 
former  course.  Macaulay  himself  could  not  have  made  a  history 
of  the  Honourable  Artillery  Company  “  interesting  to  the  general 
reader.”  Regarded,  on  the  other  hand,  from  a  purely  archaeological 
point  of  view,  the  annals  of  “  the  most  ancient  military  body  or 
corps  in  the  British  Empire,  if  not  in  the  world,”  could  not  but 
furnish  some  curious  statistics,  and  Captain  Raikes  has  turned  to 
account  whatever  of  this  kind  he  found. 

The  name  itself  is  an  anachronism.  Artillery,  as  employed  by 
the  Company,  was  not  any  sort  of  firearms,  but  bows  and  arrows. 
Captain  Raikes  is  a  little  courageous  in  declaring  “  archery  ” — by 
which,  we  presume,  he  means  bows  and  arrows — “the  principal 
weapon  in  use  in  the  reign  of  James  I.”  Bows  and  arrows  had 
been  for  a  century  superseded  by  firearms.  Archery  was  practi¬ 
cally  as  obsolete  in  the  reign  of  James  as  in  that  of  George  II., 
when  the  Artillery  Company’s  marks  for  shooting  with  the  long¬ 
bow  and  crossbow  in  the  Finsbury  fields  were  still  standing. 
But  faith  in  the  old  engine  of  war  lingered  long,  and  the  Artillery 
Company  testifies  to  the  vitality  of  the  tradition.  Good  Con¬ 
servatives,  especially  if  they  belonged  to  the  Bowyers’  guild, 
fought  against  the  disuse  of  what  Captain  Raikes  describes  as  a 
manly,  martial,  and  elegant  art.  So  late  as  1572  Queen 
Elizabeth  appointed  a  Commission  to  see  that  the  proper 
number  of  bows  and  arrows  was  kept,  and  that  “  unlawful 
games,”  such,  we  suppose,  as  bowls,  tennis,  and  football,  were  not 
allowed  to  compete  with  the  patriotic  sport  of  archery.  Amidst 
this  uncertainty  as  to  what  was  to  be  the  weapon  of  the  modem 
soldier,  the  Artillery  Company  of  London  took  its  rise  in 
August  1537,  under  the  title  of  the  “Fraternity  or  Guild  of  St. 
George.”  Members  of  the  Fraternity  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
wearing  embroidered  silk,  velvet,  satin,  or  damask  gowns  or  jackets 
of  any  colour  except  purple  and  scariet.  They  were  also  exempt 
from  penalties  for  death  or  injury  to  any  man  interposing  between 
them  and  their  mark,  provided  only  that  before  shooting  they 
had  uttered  the  word  “  fast.”  How  this  Fraternity  gradually  turned 
into  the  Artillery  Company  Captain  Raikes  does  not  explain  ;  but 
he  declares  categorically  that  they  were  “  one  and  the  same  body.” 
However  this  may  be,  not  till  1610  does  the  inquirer  into  the 
career  of  the  Artillery  Company  feel  his  feet  on  solid  ground.  In. 
that  year  the  Company’s  “  Great  Vellum  Book  ”  began  to  be  kept, 
and  two  years  later  the  Privy  Council  gave  permission  for  a  body 
of  citizens,  not  exceeding  in  number  250,  to  go  through  a  regular 
course  of  drill.  Their  first  captain  was  a  certain  Edward  Panton, 
whom  Captain  Raikes  describes  as  an  adventurer  who,  “  finding 
the  trade  of  evidence  so  successfully  carried  on  by  Oates,  Bedloe, 
Dugdale,  and  other  desperate  characters,  took  to  the  same  voca¬ 
tion.”  Captain  Panton  may  have  been  as  disreputable  as  he  is 
described,  but  he  can  scarcely  have  at  once  led  the  Artillery 
Company  in  1612  and  suborned  evidence  in  1678.  Captain  Raikes 
has,  however,  as  a  good  member  of  the  Company,  a  dislike  for  the 
memory  of  Captain  Panton  on  account  of  a  long  discord  in  which 
his  claims  to  a  kind  of  patent  right  in  the  chiefship  of  the  body 
involved  it  during  several  years.  By  the  time  that  dispute  was 
decided  the  Company,  which  had  obtained  from  the  Privy  Council 
the  right  to  increase  its  numbers  to  500  men,  had  become  fairly 
established.  In  1641  the  City  granted  it  the  present  exercise- 

*  History  of  the  Honourable  Artillery  Company.  By  Captain  G.  A. 
Raikes.  Vol.  I.  London:  Bentley  &  Son.  1878. 
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ground  in  Bunhill  Fields.  Its  original  place  of  exercise  had  been  j 
the  Artillery  Garden  in  Moorfields,  known  also  as  the  Teazel 
Ground,  which,  whatever  its  fruitfulness  in  thistles,  could  scarcely 
have  been  very  savoury.  The  soil  being  marshy,  and  the  southern 
part  requiring  to  be  raised,  “  upwards  of  a  thousand  cartloads  of 
bones  from  St.  Paul’s  charnel-house  were  removed  there,  and  this 
deposit  was  afterwards  covered  with  dirt  from  the  street.”  Modern 
London  builders,  it  appears,  have  no  right  to  claim  the  glory  of 
originality  for  their  fashion  of  constructing  foundations. 

Captain  Raikes  boasts  that  the  Artillery  Company  is  “the 
only  military  body  over  which  Parliament  has  no  control.”  It  is 
governed  under  numerous  Royal  warrants,  and  the  Crown  appoints 
its  chief.  For  some  time  the  Company  had  claimed  the  right 
of  electing  absolutely  its  own  captain-general.  The  Lord  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  endeavoured  to  reduce  this  right  to  a  privilege  ot 
presenting  two  or  three  candidates  for  the  office  to  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Aldermen,  who  should  choose  one  from  among  them.  Ike 
Privy  Council,  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred  for  decision,  com¬ 
promised  the  dispute  between  the  Corporation  and  the  Company 
by  awarding  the  appointment  of  president  to  the  former  andol  the 
inferior  officers  to  the  latter ;  but  it  took  the  opportunity  to  claim 
the  nomination  to  the  post  of  captain-general  for  the  sovereign. 
The  intention  probably  was  to  infuse  a  Royalist  element  into  the 
Company  ;  and  the  enrolment  of  the  young  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
Count  Palatine,  and  the  Duke  of  York  was  meant  as  a  step  in  that 
direction.  But  the  City  was  not  good  recruiting-ground  for 
Royalism,  and  from  April  1644  to  January  1657  the  election  of 
members  was  entirely  suspended.  The  Company  appears  to  have 
taken  no  part  in  the  great  events  of  which  the  City  ol  Loudon 
was  the  centre.  Captain  Raikes  endeavours  to  claim  a  share  for 
the  corps  in  the  achievements  of  the  Civil  Wars.  He  argues  that 
whatever  glory  belongs  to  the  famous  London  Trained  Bands  must 
be  shared  with  the  Artillery  Company,  by  whose  members,  he  says, 
they  were  officered.  But  a  Company  like  the  Artillery  Company  must 
stand  or  fall  as  a  body.  Its  members  may  have  been  marvellous 
masters  of  war ;  but  Captain  Raikes  s  book  is  about  the  Company, 
and  not  its  individual  constituents.  The  raw  recruits  of  the 
Trained  Bands  kept  their  ranks  against  Charles’s  Cavaliers,  even 
when  “  men’s  bowels  and  brains  flew  in  men's  faces.”  There  is 
ground  for  belief  that  the  reason  why  the  Company  does  not 
appear  as  such  in  the  war  is  that,  had  it  been  possible  for  a  body 
of  London  citizens  to  defy  its  surroundings,  the  Artillery  Company 
might  have  chosen  to  besiege  Puritan  Gloucester  instead  of 
relieving  it.  A  former  historian  of  the  Company,  Mr.  Anthony 
Highmore,  declares  in  so  many  words  that  the  Company,  before  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Cavaliers.  Oliver 
Cromwell  during  his  Protectorate  revived  the  Company,  and  it 
dutifully  attended  his  funeral  with  all  such  panoply  of  woe  as 
could  be  represented  by  cypress  and  black  baize.  But  it  hastened 
to  purge  awav  its  obligatory  Republicanism  on  the  Restoration 
by  electing  the  Duke  of  York  as  its  commander-in-chief,  and 
invitino-  General  Monk  to  a  solemn  exercise  in  the  presence 
of  the"  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen.  Captain  Raikes  infers— 
as,  in  the  absence  of  proof,  he  infers  on  most  occasions  of  public 
interest— that  the  Company  took  part  also  in  a  grand  military 
pageant  of  the  London  Trained  Bands  in  the  restored  King’s 
honour  on  the  29th  of  May,  when  footmen  in  purple  or  sea-green 
and  silver  liveries  escorted  the  soldiers,  when  five  regiments  of 
horse  “  diversified  the  show  with  delight  and  terror,”  and  when 
“  the  conduits  flowed  with  a  variety  of  delicious  wines.” 

Captain  Raikes,  speaking  of  subsequent  field  exercises  of  the 
Company,  says,  “  It  is  curious  to  remfcrk  how  the  Company  took 
the  tone  of  the  times  in  their  field  exercises ;  for  the  division  of 
the  battalion  was  not  into  the  English  and  the  army,  but  into  the 
army  and  the  revolting  party.”  On  a  survey  of  the  history  of  this 
very  prudent  body,  we  think  it  not  at  all  curious,  anil  still  less 
curious  that  “some  delicacy  seems  to  have  been  observed  for 
several  years  after  in  the  choice  of  a  general  to  lead  the  revolting 
party.”  "Sometimes  the  difficulty  of  persuading  an  officer  to  assume 
so  invidious  a  character  would  appear  to  have  been  such  that  the 
two  armies  had  to  represent,  not  Cavaliers  and  Parliamenta¬ 
rians,  but  mere  Greeks  and  Romans.  Captain  Raikes  has  extracted 
from’the  collection  of  State  Papers  in  the  Public  Record  Office, 
Domestic  Series  (Charles  II.),  vol.  cxx.,  No.  20,  a  curious  report  of 
such  a  field  day  in  1665.  The  several  officers  assumed  what  by 
courtesy  must  be  considered  classical  names,  slightly  marred  in  the 
taking,  such  as  Thrusymachus,  Altus  Longinus  Naso,  or,  most 
significant  of  all,  Biblius  Bombardus  Vassa,  which  felicitous 
designation  was  selected  by  one  Winckle.  By  the  general  instruc¬ 
tions  the  officers  in  each  party  were  “  to  have  a  greate  care  that  110 
mischiefe  be  done.”  TheCompany’sbelligerency  commonly  exhibited 
a  like  placable  temper.  The  “  General  Idea  ”  of  a  field  day  half  a 
century  later  describes  the  war  as  due  to  a  revolt  of  a  lieutenant- 
general  for  arrears  of  pay.  The  insurgent  is  beaten,  and  has  to 
hang  out  the  white  flag ;  but  his  victor  in  the  moment  of  triumph 
has  a  prudent  mind.  “  Not  knowing  the  danger  he  might  expose 
the  vest  of  his  men  unto  in  the  storming  ot  the  place,  ’  he  allows 
his  adversary  to  march  out  “  with  all  the  tokens  of  honour.”  The 
Plague  suspended  musters  and  exercises,  and  the  Company  had 
much  trouble  in  saving  their  ground  from  being  made  the  site 
of  a  plague  pit.  Captain  Raikes  takes  occasion  from  the  fact  that, 
like  the" Plague,  the  Great  Fire  interrupted  drill,  to  give  an  inter¬ 
esting  account  of  the  latter  calamity  as  of  the  former.  In  reality, 
the  Fire  had  little  more  to  do  with  the  military  duties  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  than  John  Currey’s  “  unmanly  action,”  for  which  his  name 
was  razed  out  of  the  Great  Book,  “"in  biting  of  his  wife's  nose.” 
Attending  feasts,  and  escorting  the  Lord  Mayor  on  his  return  from 


the  annual  pilgrimage  to  Westminster,  appear  to  have  been  the 
principal  functions  of  what  civic  records  describe  as  “  the  military 
glory  of  this  nation.”  But  the  London  Artillerymen  were  docile 
and  loyal.  When  their  Captain-General  the  Duke  of  York  declared 
his  displeasure  that  they  should  have  elected  as  leader  a  person 
like  Sir  Thomas  Player,  who  “had  behaved  himself  so  that  no 
honest  man  ought,  to  countenance  him,  ’  no  more  is  heard  of 
Sir  Thomas  Player’s  probably  Protestant  leadership.  The  citizens 
generally  considered  the  Duke’s  presence  at  Court  a  menace  to 
the  Protestant  religion,  and  hissed  and  hooted  him  in  the 
Poultry  to  the  cry  of  “  No  Pope !  ”  but  the  Artillery  Company 
entertained  him  at  a  splendid  banquet.  The  Company  certified  His 
Majesty  and  the  world  of  its  abhorrence  of  the  Earl  ot  Shaftesbury, 
and,  on  James’s  own  accession,  burst  into  a  flame  of  loyal  devo¬ 
tion.  It  was,  however,  a  King  that  the  Company  loved,  not  a 
James  or  a  Charles  in  particular.  William  follows  James,  and  the 
London  Artillervmen  acclaim  William  as  their  Captain-General. 

If  death  robs  them  of  a  William,  they  are  equally  content  with  a 
George  of  Denmark.  When  George  of  Hanover  succeeds  to  George 
of  Denmark’s  wife,  the  Artillery  Company,  which  had  assumed 
the  title  of  “  Honourable  ”  in  1685,  is  as  clear  that  it  had  always 
abhorred  Pretenders  as  at  James’s  accession  it  had  been  clear  that 
it  had  always  detested  the  “anti-monarchical”  doctrine  of  the 
right  of  subjects  to  make  religion  a  ground  for  deposing  a  king. 

CGeorge  I.  gave  the  Artillery  Company  more  substantial  ground 
for  belief  in  "his  royal  discernment  than  his  predecessors  of  less 
impeachable  right  divine.  It  paraded  before  him  in  St.  James’s 
Park,  the  officers  in  scarlet,  a  colour  then  first  used  in  the  Com¬ 
pany,  the  fusiliers  in  buff,  with  laced  hats,  wigs  in  black  bags, 
white  stockings,  and  black  gaiters.  So  delighted  was  His  Majesty 
with  the  Company's  warlike  appearance  that  he  bestowed  011  it  a 
gratuity  of  500 1.  The  money  was  appropriated  to  the  building  of 
a  new  Armoury  House.  Money,  in  tact,  occupies  a  greater  space 
than  war  in  the  records  of  the  "Company.  Though  it  is  not  very 
manifest  on  what  the  money  was  spent,  there  was  a  chronic  de¬ 
ficiency  of  it,  and  perpetual  appeals  were  made  to  the  members  of 
the  Corporation.  Perhaps  solicitations  of  subscriptions  may  have 
been  the  burden  of  the  advertisements  for  which  guineas  were 
always  being  paid  to  the  “  authors  ”  of  the  Flying  Pod,  the  Daily 
Advertiser,  and  other  periodicals  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  Stern  retrenchment  had  to  be  practised.  The  entertain¬ 
ment  after  a  grand  march  was  restricted  to  roast  beef  and  a  pint 
of  wine  for  each  member ;  it  was  ordered  that  no  more  cannon 
be  fired  for  a  year  ;  and  the  Company  considered  it  could  not  afford 
the  expense  in  1758  of  teaching  its  members  “the  Prussian  Exer¬ 
cise.”  Private  liberality  indeed  offered  to  overcome  this  impedi¬ 
ment  to  the  Company’s  military  proficiency,  but  conservative 
objections  were  interposed  to  the  disuse  of  “  an  exercise  practised 
by  His  Majesty’s  Footguards.” . 

A  final  chapter  records  the  history  of  an  offshoot  of  the  London 
Artillery  Company.  On  its  model  was  founded  in  1638  the 
Ancient  and  Honourable  Artillery  Company  of  Massachusetts,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  Governor  Winthrop,  who  pleaded  the 
alarming  “  precedent  of  the  Praetorian  Band.”  Captain  Keayne, 
of  the  London  Artillery  Company,  and  a  merchant  tailor,  was  its 
first  commander.  lie  was,  says  Captain  Raikes,  “  distinguished 
for  his  piety  and  benevolence.”  But  his  piety  and  benevolence  did 
not  spoil  him  for  a  tailor  ;  the  General  Court  of  the  colony  fined 
him  200I,  for  that  he,  “  an  eminent  professor  of  the  Gospel,”  and 
who  had  “  come  over  for  conscience  sake,”  took  more  than  sixpence 
in  the  shilling  profit  for  foreign  goods.  We  hope  that  no  member 
of  the  Honourable  Artillery  Company  of  London  would  imitate 
the  founder  of  its  Boston  cousin,  and  take  cent,  per  cent,  profit. 
In  adherence  to  old  customs  and  ceremonies  the  New  England 
Company,  according  to  Captain  Raikes,  exceeds  that  of  Old 
England.  But,  so  far  as  the  volume  before  us  shows,  neither 
the°  one  nor  the  other  has  any  warlike  achievements  to  re¬ 
cord.  Members  of  the  “Honourable  Company”  joined  the 
Trainbands  and  trampled  down  King  Charless  undisci¬ 
plined  Cavaliers.  In  the  same  way  the  “  Ancient  and  Honour¬ 
able  Company”  contributed  brave  men  to  Washington’s  army. 
But  each  alike,  while  civil  war  raged  in  its  country,  tran¬ 
quilly  subsided,  and  reappeared  in  its  bravery  only  when  all 
real  need  for  its  assistance  was  over.  Never,  on  the  whole,  was 
there  such  a  chronicle  of  small  beer  compiled  as  is  this  work  ;  and 
the  imagination  is  bewildered  when  it  attempts  to  surmise  of  what 
the  promised  second  volume  is  to  treat.  With  all  this,  it  is  odd 
to  find  how  much  of  interest  the  450  pages  of  the  existing  volume 
contain.  Directions  that  a  battalion’s  entertainment  is  to  consist 
of  “  punch,  and  wine,  and  bread,  and  nothing  more,”  and  that  “  the 
Company  dismiss  themselves  so  seasonable  as  to  prevent  the  un¬ 
necessary  expense  of  candles,”  are  not  quite  matters  of  which 
history  "is  made ;  but  they  might,  especially  the  latter  part,  be 
posted  up  with  many  advantages  in  many  mess-rooms.  Certainly 
some  battles  and  victories  of  which  historians  make  much  have  as 
little  importance  to  mankind  as  the  bloodless  exploits  in  Bunhill 
Fields  of  Commander  Winckle,  otherwise  that  noble  Roman, 
Biblius  Bombardus  Vassa. 


MOLLY  BAWN.* 

nriHE  critic  of  novels  has  often  a  hard  time  of  it.  The  floods  of 
1  nonsense  poured  through  the  press,  m  the  form  of  those  fatal 
three  volumes  which  must  be  read  and  reviewed,  weary  the  brain 

*  Molly  Baum.  By  the  Author  of  “  Phyllis.”  3  vols.  London :  Smith, 
Elder,  &  Co.  1878. 
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and  disgust  the  taste  of  an}’  one  with  a  higher  standard  of  art  than 
that  which  belongs  to  the  proverbial  milliner’s  apprentice  ;  but  we 
have  rarely  met  with  a  book  so  fatiguing  in  its  silliness,  so  dull 
in  its  would-be  smartness,  so  heavy  in  its  attempt  at  playfulness, 
as  this  of  Molly  Sawn.  Style,  subject,  character,  and  incident,  all 
are  disagreeable  alike  ;  all  are  absurd  ;  and  we  might  even  apply 
stronger  terms  and  yet  be  within  the  mark.  Take  the  opening  of 
the  second  chapter  as  a  piece  of  rubbish  which  it  would  be  hard 
to  beat : — 

The  day  that  is  to  bring  them  Luttreil  has  dawned,  deepened,  burst 
into  perfect  beauty,  and  now  holds  out  its  arms  to  the  restful  evening.  A 
glorious  sunny  evening  as  yet,  full  of  its  lingering  youth,  with  scarce  a  hint 
of  the  noon’s  decay.  The  little  yellow  sunbeams,  richer  perhaps  in  tint  than 
they  were  two  hours  agone,  still  play  their  games  of  hide-and-seek  and 
bo-peep  amongst  the  roses  that  climb  and  spread  themselves  in  all  their 
creamy,  rosy,  snowy  loveliness  over  the  long,  low  house  where  live  the 
Massereenes,  and  breathe  forth  scented  kisses  to  the  wooing  wind. 

Always  risky,  this  anthropological  treatment  of  nature  is  only 
bearable  when  managed  with  unusual  grace  and  delicacy ;  dealt 
with  in  the  manner  in  which  the  author  of  Molly  Sawn  has 
handled  it,  we  do  not  know  where  to  look  for  deeper  bathos,  for 
more  ridiculous  verbiage.  The  grammatical  elegance  of  such  a 
phrase  as  “One  would  stake  their  all'’  is  a  fit  match  for  the 
taste  which  speaks  of  little  yellow  sunbeams  playing  games  of  hide- 
and-seek  and  bo-peep  among  the  roses.  For  probability  of  cir¬ 
cumstance  we  have,  first,  the  fact  that  Luttreil  should  have 
come  so  quietly  that  Molly,  standing  in  the  garden,  did  not 
hear  his  arrival,  which,  however,  they  were  all  expecting ; 
then,  that  John  Massereene,  his  host,  would  have  let  him 
wander  out  alone  into  that  same  garden  to  smoke  his  cigar,  after 
what  would  seem  Irom  the  context  to  have  been  hardly  five  minutes 
rest  from  a  long  day’s  toilsome  journey ;  and  then,  again,  that  Molly 
should  have  flung  herself  at  his  head  with  the  (even  for  an  innocent 
coquette)  shameless  boldness  of  her  extraordinary  advances.  Pro¬ 
verbially  pure  in  life  as  they  are,  Irish  girls  are  also  proverbially 
free  in  manner.  But  this  only  half  Irish-born  and  whollv  English- 
bred  Molly  Bawn  distances  them  all  far  out  of  sight.  *  We°have 
seldom,  indeed,  met  with  such  a  queer  specimen  of  an  English 
girl.  She  tells  the  young  man  in  their  first  interview  “  beneath 
the  romantic  light  of  a  summer  moon,”  that  she  had  “quite 
longed  for  him  to  come  ” — a  frank  avowal  which  is  but  imperfectly 
qualified  by  the  hint  that  the  coming  of  “  any  one  ”  would  have  been 
a  welcome  relief  from  the  dulness  of  her  'brother's  house.  Then 
she  adds : — 

“  When  the  evening  wore  on,”  with  a  little  depressed  shake  of  her  head, 
‘‘and  still  you  made  no  sign,  and  I  began  to  feel  sure  it  was  all  too  good  to 
be  true,  and  that  you  were  about  to  disappoint  me,  and  plead  some  hateful 
excuse  by  the  morning  post,  1  almost  hated  you,  and  was  never  in  such  a 
rage  in  my  life.  But,”  again  holding  out  her  hand  to  him,  with  a  charming 
smile,  “  I  forgive  you  now.” 

After  which  they  have  three  pages  of  conversation,  he  holding  her 
hand  in  his.  At  last,  after  he  has  pressed  “  ever  so  gently  the 
slender  fingers  within  his  own” — “  ‘I  don't  want  to  inconvenience 
you,’  she  says  demurely,  with  downcast  lids,  ‘  but  when  you  have 
quite  done  with  my  hand  I  think  I  should  like  it  again.  '  You  see 
it  is  awkward  being  without  it,  as  it  is  the  right  one.’  ‘  I’m  not 
proud,’  says  Luttreil  modestly,  ‘  I  will  try  to  make  myself  con¬ 
tent  if  you  will  give  me  the  left  one.’  ”  And  this  is  gravely  put 
forward  as  the  possible  beginning  of  an  acquaintanceship  between 
a  gentleman  of  good  birth  and  breeding  and  a  girl  supposed  to  be 
a  lady,  and  intended  to  be  thought  modest. 

The  acquaintance  beginning  so  warmly  soon  becomes  a  red-hot 
love  affair,  wherein  Molly’s  coquetry  shows  itself  in  colours,  let  us 
hope,  too  glaring  for  truth.  We  do  not  think  that  any  good  girl 
could  be  found  anywhere  to  speak  out  as  does  this  creation  of  a  dis¬ 
torted  lancy  ;  and  the  worst  of  it  to  the  reader  is  that  every  scene 
is  like  every  other  scene.  Whether  they  are  in  the  garden  or 
the  fields,  toiling  up  the  hill  in  the  broiling  sunlight,  making  a 
pudding  in  the  kitchen  or  love  in  the  arbour,  the  two  young  people 
say  essentially  the  same  things  and  act  in  essentially  the  same 
manner.  “  Tedcastle  George  Luttreil  ”  is  fascinated  and  bewildered, 
but  always  half  irritated,  by  his  enslaver’s  teasing  uncertainty  of 
conduct,  now  shy,  now  bold,  now  cold,  now  tender ;  and  Molly 
Bawn— whose  real  name,  by  the  way,  is  Eleanor  Massereene— is 
a  hoyden,  who  treats  him  with  such  an  undisguised  frankness  of 
coquetry  as  would  be  impossible  to  any  young  woman  who  re¬ 
spected  herself  or  required  that  a  man  should  respect  her.  Of 
course,  what  the  author  means  in  this  character  is  to  portray  an 
innocence  so  entire  as  to  be  superior  to  ordinary  notions  of 
modesty— like  the  innocence  of  a  child  for  whom  there  is  no 
evil  in  the  world.  For  our  own  part,  we  doubt  the  truthfulness 
of  the  personation,  and  would  gladly  compound  with  a  little 
more  knowledge  of  what  was  wrong  for  the  sake  of  a  great  deal 
more  delicacy.  It  may  be  very  charming  in  a  girl  to  be  so  pure  as 
not  only  not  to  blush  when  she  sees  an  almost  strange  young  man 
standing  at  his  bedroom  window  in  his  shirt  and  trousers  only,  but 
to  be  able  to  “nod  at  him  gaily”  and  callout,  “Hurry!  you 
cannot  think  what  a  delicious  morning  it  is  !  ”  But  we  would  rather 
that  our  own  daughter  or  sister  should  have  gone  on  picking  her 
roses  without  entering  into  conversation  with  the  young  fellow ; 
and  we  should  have  objected  to  his  finding  out  that  he  had  been 
lodged  in  her  room,  as  we  should  have  objected  to  the  whole  thing 
from  first  to  last,  from  the  nodding  and  talking  to  him  hall- 
dressed  to  the  last  words  of  affected  innocence : — 


soldier.  Are  you  sure  you  don’t  hate  me  for  all  the  inconvenience  I  have 
caused  you  ?  ” 

“1  can’t  be  sure,”  says  Molly,  “get.  Give  me  time.  But  this  I  do  know, 
that  John  will  quarrel  with  us  if  we  remain  out  here  anv  longer,  as  break- 
last  must  be  quite  ready  by  this.  Come.”  "  fa 

“  J’on.spoke  of  my  chamber  as  being  haunted,  a  little  time  ago,” 

says  Luttreil,  walking  beside  her  on  the  gravel  path,  his  hands  clasped 
behind  Ins  back,  ‘  you  came  very  near  the  truth.  After  what  you  have 
just  told  me  how  shall  I  keep  from  dreaming  about  you?  ” 

“  Iton  t  keep  from  it,”  says  she  sweetly  ;  “  go  on  dreaming  about  me  as 
much  as  ever  you  like.  I  don’t  mind.” 

“  But  I  might,”  says  Luttreil,  “  when  it  was  too  late.” 

“True,”  murmurs  Molly  innocently,  “so  you  might.  John  says  all 
dreams  arise  from  indigestion  !  ”  J 


It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  these  promising  young  people  will 
get  through  their  affairs  without  the  regulation  amount  of  diffi¬ 
culty.  _  Luttreil,  after  one  or  two  feints,  at  last  comes  to 
the  point;  tells  Molly  plainly  that  he  loves  her,  and  asks 
for  her  love  in  return.  Even  at  this  moment,  when  all  that  is 
best  and  truest  in  a  woman  is  stirred,  and  the  very  lightest  are 
made  grave,  the  very  shallowest  in  some  sense  intense,  Molly  is  as 
silly  frivolous,  and  vulgar  as  before  ;  pretends  modestv  over' the  in¬ 
evitable  kiss,  which  at  last,  as  she  evidently  does  not  want  to  lose 
it,  she  voluntarily  offers,  after  she  has  refused  to  give  it;  and  then, 
as  the  ending  of  the  scene,  says  that  he  is  not  to  make  love  to  her 
again,  or  even  mention  the  word  for  a  whole  week.  “I  can 
endure  a  little  of  it  now  and  then,”  says  Molly,  with  intense 
seriousness,  “  but  to  be  made  love  to  alwavs,  every  dav,  would 
kill  me.”  The  next  scene  is  enacted  on  the  strawberry  bank 
where  a .  shady  apple-tree  also  grows.  The  two  are  picking 
strawberries  for  jam,  and  Molly  feeds  Luttreil  with  “  fat  ones.” 
“  Such  a  monster,  ’  she  says  of  one ;  “  open  your  mouth  a^ain, 
wide,  and  you  shall  have  it.”  “  Is  it  good  P  ”  she  asks  d  propos 
of  the  strawberry.  “  There,  you  need  not  bite  my  finger. 
Will  you  have  another  ?  You  really  do  look  very  badly.  You 
don’t  think  you  are  going  to  faint,  do  you?”'  The  author 
calls  this  Jemima  Evins  style  of  thing  “graceful  badinage.” 
The  inquiry  that  she  makes  about  her  grandfather— “  Is  lie  with¬ 
out  arms  or  legs,  or  has  he  had  his  nose  shot  off  in  any  campaign?  ” 
—we  suppose  she  also  considers  graceful.  Molly’s  confession  of 
faith,  a  few  paragraphs  further  on,  to  the  lover  to  whom  she  has 
been  engaged  only  a  few  hours—"  Suppose  I  am  engaged  to  you 
without  caring  very  much  about  you,  you  know,  and  all  that,  and 
supposing  that  I  saw  another  I  liked  better,  why  then  I  honestly 
confess  I  should  not  hold  to  my  engagement  with  you  for  an 
hour’’— is  by  the  same  rule  to  be  accepted  as  natural  and 
showing  a  becoming  frankness.  As,  however,  she  directly  afterwards 
places  “  her  two  first  fingers  beneath  his  chin,  and  turns  his  still 
angry  face  towards  her,”  and  presently  strokes  down  his  hand, 
holding  the  umbrella  over  her  head,  while  his  other  arm  is  round' 
her  waist,  we  find  these  alternatives  of  unsentimental  hardness  and 
personal  boldness  a  little  bewildering.  We  think  that,  had  we 
been  Tedcastle  George  Luttreil,  we  would  have  preferred  a  little 
steadier  kind  of  treatment.  Part  of  Miss  Molly’s  graceful  badinage 
consists  in  her  assuring  her  fair-skinned,  fair-haired  lover  that  she 
has  “a  perfect  passion  for  black  eyes,  black  skin,  black  looks,  and 
a  general  appearance  of  fierceness.”  “  Indeed,”  she  says,  “  I  have 
always  thought,  up  to  this,  that  there  was  something  about  a  fair 
man  almost  ridiculous.”  She  makes  amends  thus  :— 


“  Why  then  I  am  a  ‘  belle,’  a  ‘  toast,’  ”  she  savs,  endeavouring  unsuccess¬ 
fully  to  see  her  image  in  the  little  basin  of  water  that  has  gathered  at  the 
foot  of  the  rock,  “  while  you,”  turning  to  run  five  white  fingers  over  his 
hair  caressingly,  and  then  all  down  his  face,  “  you  are  the  most  delightful 
person  I  ever  met.  It  is  so  easy  to  believe  "what  you  tell  one  ;  and  so 
pleasant.  I  have  half  a  mind  to— kiss  you  !  ” 

“  Don’t  stop  there,  have  a  whole  mind,”  says  Luttreil  eagerly,  “kiss  me 
at  once,  before  the  fancy  evaporates.” 


Yet  another  kissing  scene.  Their  engagement,  such  as  it  is,  bv 
Molly  s  desire  is  kept  secret ;  but  one  wet  day,  as  she  and 
Luttreil  are  having  a  romp  in  the  school-room,  her  brother  and 
sister-in-law  come  upon  them,  and  the  story  has  to  be  told. 
We  will  give  part  of  the  scene  as  even  a  stronger  example  thau 
any  we  have  yet  quoted  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  our 
author’s  style : — ■ 


Now,  this  balcony,  as  I  have  told  you,  runs  along  all  one  side  of  the 
house,  and  on  it  the  drawing-room,  school-room,  and  one  of  the  parlour 
windows  open.  1  hick  curtains  hang  from  them  and  conceal  in  part  the 
outer  world;  so  that  when  John  and  Letty  stand  before  the  school-room 
window  to  look  in  they  do  so  without  being  themselves  seen.  And  this  I 
regret  to  say,  is  what  they  see : 

In  the  centre  of  the  room  a  square  table,  and  flying  round  and  round  it, 
with  the  tail  of  her  white  gown  twisted  over  her  right  arm,  is  Miss  Masse¬ 
reene  with  Mr.  Luttreil  in  lull  chase  after  her. 

“  Well,  upon  my  word  !  ”  says  Mr.  Massereene, unable  through  bewilder¬ 
ment  to  think  of  any  remark  more  brilliant. 

Bound  and  round  goes  Molly,  round  and  round  follows  her  pursuer; 
until  Luttreil  finding  his  prey  to  be  quite  as  fleet  if  not  fleeter  than 
himself,  resorts  to  a  mean  expedient,  and,  catching  hold  of  one  side  of 
the  table,  pushes  it,  and  Molly  behind  it,  slowly  but  surely  into  the  oppo¬ 
site  corner.  1 

There  is  no  hope.  Steadily,  certainly,  she  approaches  her  doom,  and, 
with  flushed  cheeks  and  eyes  gleaming  with  laughter,  makes  a  vain 
protest. 

“Now  I  have  you,”  says  Luttreil,  drawing  an  elaborate  penknife  from 
his  pocket,  in  which  all  the  tools  that  usually  go  to  adorn  a  carpenter’s 
shop  fight  for  room.  “  Prepare  for  death,  or— I  give  you  your  choice  :  I 
shall  either  cut  your  jugular  vein  or  kiss  you.  Don’t  "hurry.  Sav  which 
you  prefer.  It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me.” 

“  Gut  every  vein  in  my  body  first,”  cries  Molly,  breathless  but  defiant. 


“  Btrve  I  taken  your  bedroom  ?  ”  asks  he  anxiously,  watching  w  ith  cruel 
persistency  the  soft  roses  that  bloom  again  at  his  words.  “  Ves,  I  see  I 
nave.  '1  hat  is  too  bad  ;  and  any  room  would  have  been  good  enough  for  a 


As  for  the  rest  of  the  storv,  those  who  care  to  go  beyond  this 
choice  example  can  wade  through  to  the  end.  We  confess  that 
we  have  not  done  so.  We  have  skimmed  and  skipped  and  seen 
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■wliat  the  gist  of  it  is ;  but  we  have  not  spent  one  moment  more 
on  the  thing  than  was  absolutely  necessary. .  How  Molly  fares  at 
Herat  Royal,  and  what  are  her  trials  of  faith  and  loyalty ;  the 
sad  ending  of  John  Massereene,  and  the  “  profession  ”  which  she 
adopts  for  bread;  how  she  quarrels  and  makes  up  again,  and  will 
and  will  not,  and  the  unlikelihood  of  her  grandfather’s  will,  with 
all  the  rest  of  it,  we  leave  to  those  who  like  it  to.  learn..  Such 
books  as  these  almost  make  one  despair  of  a  generation  which  can 
produce  and  find  amusement  in  them.  It  seems  as  if  the  dead 
weight  of  folly  could  never  be  removed  and  the  world  never 
brought  to  the  level  of  common  sense  and  true  perception.  Nor 
will  it  while  such  books  as  Molly  Sawn  find  acceptance,  aud,  we 
must  suppose,  a  certain  amount  of  admiration. 


HODGSON’S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  REFLECTION.* 

( Second  Noticed) 

it  now  take  up  Mr.  Hodgson’s  work  where  he  deals  with 
the  ultimate  postulates  of  logic  and  reasoning.  The 
principle  of  contradiction  receives  at  his  hands  an  elaborate  and 
ino-enious  treatment,  in  which  he  distinguishes  between  a  contra¬ 
dictory  proposition — the  mere  negation  of  a  proposed  predicable 
(A  is  not  B) — and  a  contrary  one,  the  positive  assertion  ot  a 
quality  completely  excluding  a  certain,  predicable  (A  is  not-B). 
He  works  out  a  table  of  the  various  kinds  of  logical  opposition, 
differing  considerably  from  the  explanation  usually  given,  and  so 
in  due  "course  attacks  the  question  of  necessity  and  possibility. 
The  categories  of  the  actual  or  existent,  the  possible  ,  or  con¬ 
tingent,  the  necessary  or  universal,  have  for  their  respective  con¬ 
tradictories  the  non-actual  or  non-existent,  the  not-possible  to  be 
or  not-to-be,  the  not-necessary  or  not-always-existent.  The  real 
meaning  of  the  possible  is  approached  through  its  contradictory. 
This  contradictory — the  “  not-possible  to  be  or  not-to-be  ” — 
plainly  has  no  proper  content  of  its  own  ;  it  is  divided  between 
the  impossible  and  the  necessary.  The  positively  not-possible  is 
simply  impossible ;  the  negatively  not-possible  is  simply  necessary, 
though  conditionally  expressed.  This  may  be  illustrated,  we  may 
add,  by  the  example  of  conditional  gifts  or  contracts,  familiar  in 
both  English  and  Roman  jurisprudence.  The  apparent  con¬ 
tingency  is  resolved  either  into  impossibility,  as  where  the  con¬ 
dition  runs,  “  If  Gaius  shall  touch  the  sky  with  his  finger  ” ;  or 
into  necessity,  as  where  it  is,  “  If  Gaius  shall  not  come  from 
Ephesus  to  Rome  in  three  hours.”  What,  then,  of  the  cor¬ 
responding  affirmative  category  ?  The  contingent,  or  possible  to 
be  or  not-to-be,  is,  if  possible  only  to  be  and  not  also  not  to  be, 
included  in  the  necessary  ;  if  possible  not  to  be  and  not  also  to 
be,  it  is  included  in  the  impossible.  The  “  possible  to  be  or  not-to- 
be  ”  really  means  something  which  either  is  to  happen  or  is  not, 
but  at  present  we  cannot  tell  which.  It  “  expresses  the  relation 
of  a  given  representation  to  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
relevant  to  it.”  The  category  of  the  possible  is  “  a  determination 
of  our  partial  knowledge  concerning  the  Necessary  ” ;  “  the 
Potential  or  Conditionallv-Necessary  steps  into  the  place  of 
the  Possible  or  Contingent.” 

Such  is  Mr.  Hodgson’s  short  way  (if  we  have  rightly  grasped  it) 
to  philosophical  determinism  ;  on  which  we  must  observe  that, 
minute  criticism  apart,  proofs  of  this  kind  are  somehow  not  found 
to  bring  home  conviction  even  to  the  philosophical  part  of  man¬ 
kind.  There  is  a  want  of  striking  energy  about  them.  In  any 
case  we  think  Mr.  Hodgson  should  have  added  an  explanation  of 
necessity  in  order  to  make  his  position  complete  in  itself.  The 
explanation  would  be  simply  this— that  everything  which  happens 
is  necessary  when  it  does  happen,  and  its  necessity  is  not  anything 
apart  from  the  fact  of  its  happening.  In  short,  we  cannot  get  rid 
of  the  popular  notion  of  contingency,  unless  we  get  rid  of  the 
popular  notion  of  necessity  also ;  and  we  cannot  find  that  Mr. 
Hodgson  has  explicitly  done  this.  Some  pages  later,  indeed,  he 
does  what  is  in  substance  equivalent  by  declaring  the  nexus  of 
causality  to  be  a  fiction,  an  attempt  to  reconstruct  by  an  artificial 
device  the  continuity  which  has  been  broken  by  the  artificial  pro¬ 
cess  of  thought,  now  part  of  our  nature,  whereby  we  regard  things 
as  separate  entities  acting  on  one  another.  Look  on  the  universe 
as  continuous,  and  you  do  not  want  a  nexus  at  all.  The  natural 
man,  seeing,  let  us  say,  a  stick,  never  asks  himself  what  makes  the 
parts  of  the  stick  hold  together.  He  only  knows  the  stick  is  a 
stick.  The  educated  man,  regarding  the  stick  as  made  up  of  mole¬ 
cules,  and  taking  each  molecule  as  a  thing  (in  Mr.  Hodgson’s 
phrase)  “  rounded  off’”  by  itself,  has  to  conceive  not  only  the  mole¬ 
cules  holding  together  in  a  certain  arrangement,  but  a  something 
more,  a  force  or  causal  efficiency  acting  between  the  molecules  to  hold 
them  together.  The  philosophic  man,  if  he  listens  to  Mr.  Hodgson, 
will  say  that  the  molecules  are  separate  things  only  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  natural  science.  Now  in  natural  science  the  nexus  is  a 
mere  superfluity,  and  the  introduction  of  it  does  nothing  but  harm, 
inasmuch  as  it  enables  sham  explanations  to  pass  muster  for  real  ones. 
And  the  supposed  need  of  it  in  metaphysics  arises  from  carrying  over 
the  conceptions  of  natural  history  into  the  metaphysical  legion ;  so 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  great  mystery  of  causality  tails  between  the 
two  stools  into  the  formless  limbo  of  chimeras ;  where  it  is  only  too 
certain  all  the  same  that  it  will  continue  to  buzz  in  its  vacuum 
this  many  a  dav.  Mr.  Hodgson  further  says  that  the  notion  of 
causality7  is  inapplicable  to  the  relation  between  states  of  conscious- 
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ness  and  their  physical  conditions ;  in  other  words,  the  assertion 
that  mind  acts  on  matter,  or  conversely,  belongs  to  the  class  of  pro¬ 
positions  which  are  neither  true  nor  false,  but  unmeaning.  His 
reasoning  seems  to  imply  beyond  this  that  the  notion  applies  only 
to  the  physical  world  subject  to  the  laws  of  motion.  This,  we 
think,  is  rather  a  question  of  words  ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  con¬ 
tended  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  notion  of  cause  was  got  by 
abstraction  from  the  objective  rather  than  the  subjective  side  of 
experience.  Again,  if  we  admit  that  the  subjective  and  the  objec¬ 
tive  sides  of  existence  correspond  point  for  point,  as  homologous 
though  not  homogeneous  correlatives,  we  must  admit  that  every 
relation  which  holds  in  the  one  series  must  have  its  corresponding 
relation  in  the  other.  This  we  suppose  to  be  also  Mr.  Hodgson’s 
theory,  or  to  be  included  in  it ;  but  we  confess  to  entertaining 
certain  doubts  which  we  may  as  well  have  out  before  we  go 
further. 

We  do  not  exactly  understand  what  Mr.  Hodgson  means  by  con¬ 
sciousness,  and  how  much  more  it  covers  than  the  popular  use  of  the 
term.  In  one  passage  he  says  that  “  the  nerve-motions  subservient 
to  any  state  of  consciousness  have  a  subjective  aspect  of  their 
own,  different  from  the  state  of  consciousness,  which  they  sub¬ 
serve.”  This  is  the  summary  result  of  a  criticism  on  Mr.  Lewes, 
and  we  are  bound  to  say  that  we  find  it  very  obscure.  Does  sub- 
servieht  ”  stand  for  the  relation  which  we  have  spoken  of  above 
as  a  parallel  and  homologous  correspondence  ? .  It  not,  for  what 
else  ?  if  so,  why  are  the  nerve-motions  servient  and  the  con¬ 
sciousness  dominant?  The  language  suggests  a  kind,  of 
turning  the  tables  on  materialism,  regarding  nerve-motions 
as  a  necessary  but  inferior  species  ot  existence,  out  of  which 
consciousness,  their  final  cause,  is  made..  But  Mr.  Hodg¬ 
son  stands  too  clearly  above  materialistic  and  materialist- 
spiritualistic  fallacies  to  mean  that.  Then  what  is  the.  subjective 
aspect  of  the  nerve-motions  “  diilerent  from  the  state  of  conscious¬ 
ness  which  they  subserve  ”?  Our  own  view,  which  we  believe  to 
be  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  Mr.  Lewes  (though  Mr.  Lewes 
adds  to  it  various  propositions  which  seem  to  us  not  consistent 
with  it),  is  that  the  “  subjective  aspect  ”  of  the  nerve-motions  in 
A’s  organism  is  A’s  corresponding  mode  of  thought,  feeling,  or 
whatever  one  may  call  it — the  surjective  event  that  goes  along 
with  that  particular  nerve-motion — and  nothing  else.  W  e  cannot 
see  how  there  is  room  for  anything  else.  Consider,  for  example, 
a  person  A  seeing  and  holding  a  pen.  A’s  perception  of  the.  pen 
is  subjectively  a  certain  group  of  A’s  sensations,  made  up  of  form, 
colour,  flexible  toughness,  the  muscular  feelings  due  to  the  pressure 
of  the  pen  on  the  paper,  and  so  forth.  Objectively,  it  is  a.  state 
of  A’s  organism  which,  though  it  cannot  be  actually  made  visible, 
may  be  representatively  conceived  as  visible  by  another  person  B. 
Either  A  or  B  may  represent  to  himself  this  state  of  A’s  organism 
or  any  portion  of  it ;  say,  a  certain  muscle  in  the  forefinger  hold¬ 
ing  the  pen,  in  a  certain  state  of  contraction,  and  at  a  certain 
temperature  depending  on  that  contraction.  We  may  suppose  for 
theoretical  simplicity  that  B  does  actually  see  it,  or  we  may7  take 
some  part  of  the  physical  series  which  he  can  actually  see,  such  as 
the  motion  of  the  fingers  in  writing.  Now  the  objective  side  of 
B's  perception  is  not  A’s  finger,  but  a  certain  state  of  B  s  organ¬ 
ism  ;  and  the  subjective  side,  of  course,  is  a  certain  state  or  group  of 
B’s  sensations.  So,  if  A  looks  at  his  own  fingers  as  he  writes,  we 
have  a  new  perception,  with  a  new  state  of  A’s  visual  and  other 
organs  for  its  objective,  a  new  group  of  A’s  feelings  for  its 
subjective  aspect.  So,  it  A  and  B  both  look  at  the  table, 
there  is  for  A  a  subjective  aspect,  his  perception  of  the  table,  and 
an  objective  aspect  the  state  of  A’s  visual  and  other  organs  em¬ 
ployed;  and  the  same  must  be  said  concerning  B.  As  for  Mr. 
Hodgson’s  subjective  aspect  which  is  neither  in  A’s  feeling  nor  in 
B's,  we  cannot  tell  where  to  look  for  it.  Very  well,  we  may  ex¬ 
pect  the  reader  to  say  ;  but  now  pray  tell  me  what  have  you  done 
with  the  table  ?  For  assuredly  we  live  in  a  world  which  is  some¬ 
how  common  to  A  and  B  and  the  re3t  ot  us,  and  I  want  to  know 
what  it  is  that  is  A’s  and  B's  common  possession,  and  makes  the 
world  of  social  experience  possible.  This  question  is  not  only  a 
fair  one,  but  just  the  question  to  which  it  would  be  most  interest¬ 
ing  to  have  an  answer  ;  but  it  is  also  an  exceedingly  difficult  one, 
and  almost  all  philosophers  of  all  schools  have  shown  a  singular 
unanimity  in  evading  it.  Their  systems  account  beautifully  for 
the  world  so  long  as  I  regard  it  as  my  world,  and  the  other  people 
who  enter  into  it  as  simply  a  special  class  of  my  phenomena.  But, 
when  I  remember  that  the  world  belongs  to  other  people  also  who 
have  (as  I  must  needs  believe)  their  own  feelings  which  cannot 
possibly  be  part  of  my  phenomena,  then  the  problem  becomes 
vastly  more  complicated.  We  want  a  link  between  A,  B,  and  the 
rest  of  us ;  matter  served  the  turn  for  a  pretty  good  while,  but 
modern  philosophy  has  abolished  it,  without  as  yet  recogniz¬ 
ing  the  full  extent  of  the  constructive  problem  thereby  thrown  open. 
Still  further  complications  arise  when  we  consider  that  man  is 
not  the  onlv  living  and  intelligent  creature  in  the  world,  and 
that  the  degrees  of  intelligence  descend  from  man  to  the 
lowest  animal  without  any  positive  break  at  which  we  can  say 
that  intelligence  begins.  The  dog,  the  cat,  and  the  horse,  the 
eagle  aud  the  serpent,  the  ant  and  the  bee,  have  their  world  also 
and — must  we  not  say  ?— their  share  of  intelligence.  We  cannot 
stop  at  the  reptile  or  the  insect ;  can  we  stop  at  the  jelly-fish,  the 
monad,  the  plant,  the  crystal,  or  the  atom  ?  Through  all  forms  of 
life,  nay  through  all  forms  of  existence,  runs  the  sacred  thread 
which  in  the  fulness  of  time  was  woven,  in  ways  still  dark  to  us, 
into  the  consciousness  of  man  giving  light  to  itself  and  to  the 
world. 
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Mr.  Hodgson  makes  existence  identical  with  presence  to  con¬ 
sciousness.  Presence  to  whose  or  to  what  sort  of  consciousness  ? 
This  is  what  we  foil  to  discover  from  his  exposition.  We  remain 
uncertain,  ior  example,  whether  and  in  what  sense  we  are  to  say 
that  the  earth  existed  before  there  was  any  life  upon  it.  One  cer¬ 
tainty  of  a  negative  kind  is  indeed  given,  for  Mr.  Hodgson  ex¬ 
pressly  warns  us  that  he  does  not  accept  the  theologico-idealist 
solution  of  Berkeley  and  Ferrier.  Yet  we  cannot  complain  of  Mr. 
Hodgson  for  not  throwing  much  more  light  upon  these  questions 
than  his  forerunners ;  we  only  trust  that  he  would  not  put  them 
oft  with  his  standing  distinction  between  the  nature  of  things,  or 
what  they  are,  and  their  history,  or  how  they  came  to  be.  °One 
might  define,  philosophy,  if  one  chose,  as  that  knowledge  of  the 
nature,  of . things  which  takes  no  account  of  their  history;  for 
definition  is  free  to  every  man.  But  we  doubt  whether  an  inquiry  so 
defined  would  give  results  of  much  value.  It  is  full  time,  how¬ 
ever,  to  turn  back  to  what  Mr.  Hodgson  does  give  us,  which  is 
quite  enough  to  be  thankful  for. 

.  One  of  the  most  important  points  of  his  second  volume  is  the 
discussion  of  the  axiom  of  uniformity,  which  he  holds  to  be 
capable  of  proof,  as  a  corollary  from  the  universal  postulates  of 
logic.  Thus  he  appears  at  first  sight  to  take  the  side  of  Mr. 
Lewes  against  Professor  Bain  and  others  who  have  maintained 
that  the  uniformity  of  nature  is  simply  an  indispensable  assumption. 
But  it  turns  out  that  Mr.  Hodgson’s  position  is  not  so  simple. 
The  form  in  which  he  considers  the  axiom  provable  is  not  the  form  in 
which  men  of  science  rely  on  it,  and  all  men  in  fact  use  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  knowledge  and  guiding  the  conduct  of  life. 
Mr.  Hodgson’s  ingenious  examination  appears  to  work  out  in  this  way, 
that  the  axiom  of  the  uniformity  of  nature  is  not  demonstratively 

known  to  be  true  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  reducible  to  the  form _ 

That  which  is,  is.  Professor  Bain  and  others  have  put  the  ques¬ 
tion  thus  : — Assuming  that  exactly  similar  conditions  give  exactly 
similar  consequences,  how  do  you  know  that  exactly  similar  con¬ 
ditions  are  possible  P  Might  not  time  or  space  themselves,  or  both, 
conceivably  be  among  the  conditions,  in  which  case  the  condi¬ 
tions  could  never  be  repeated  P  Mr.  Hodgson  answers,  adopting 
an  argument  of  Mr.  Roden  Noel’s,  that  time  cannot  be  a  condition 
in  that  sense,  being  already  a  condition  of  things  being  perceived 
as  successive ;  space  in  like  manner  is  already  a  condition  of  things 
being  perceived  as  co-existing  ;  so  that  to  count  them  as  conditions 
of  the  event  not  only  being,  but  being  what  it  is,  would  be  to 
count  them  twice  over.  We  are  walking  here  on  the  very  razor- 
edges  of  speculation  ;  but  we  incline  to  think  rhe  argument  sound. 

P erhaps  it  might  be  charged  with  confounding  space  and  time  as 
general  conditions  of  perception  with  space  and  time  in 
their  definite  relations  to  particular  events;  extensio  with  spatium, 
duratio  with  tempus.  it  does  not  apply  in  any  case  to  the 
possibility  of  the  physical  constitution  of  space  being  diffe¬ 
rent  in  different  regions,  and  so  making  a  difference  in 
physical  events ;  and  the  assumption  of  ordinary  geometry 
that  the  space  we  live  in  is  homogeneous  is  neither  necessarv  to 
geometrical  thought  nor  capable  of  other  than  approximate  verifi¬ 
cation.  But  that  question,  if  ever  it  should  become  practical,  will 
be  purely  a  question  of  physical  science,  and  we  think  that  one  of 
the  writers  cited  by  Mr.  Hodgson  did  not  sufficiently  distinguish 
the  scientific  from  the  metaphysical  point.  Yet  Mr.  Hodgson’s 
final  judgment  goes  rather  with  Professor  Bain  than  with  Mr. 
Lewes.  He  points  out  that  all  the  conditions  of  a  phenomenon 
cannot  in  truth  be  repeated  unless  all  the  relations  of  the  set  of 
facts  considered  to  all  surrounding  facts  are  also  repeated ;  in 
other  words,  unless  the  whole  state  of  the  universe  at  the  moment 
first  considered  is  repeated.  Therefore  the  axiom  of  uniformity,  so 
far  as  it  is  an  axiom  of  universal  validity  founded  on  a  logical 
necessity,  is  an  ideal  limit  which  can  never  be  actually  realized. 
In  practice  it  is  found  that  the  immense  majority  of  the  conditions 
make  no  appreciable  difference,  and  that  certain  groups  of  condi¬ 
tions  may  be  taken  as  if  they  were  alone  in  the  world.  It  is 
the  business  of  human  experience,  both  in  common  knowledge  and 
in  the  organized  forms  of  knowledge  we  call  science,  to  find  out 
what  the  material  conditions  are.  Now  this  end  can  be  attained 
only  empirically  and  approximately,  so  that,  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  we  are  in  the  position  stated  by  Professor  Bain,  that  “  we 
must  simply  risk  it.”  Yet  the  scientific  and  approximate  axiom 
presupposes,  in  Mr.  Hodgson’s  view,  the  validity  of  the  logical, 
formal,  and  universal  one,  which  loses  its  universal  validity  when¬ 
ever  one  tries  to  put  any  real  contents  into  it.  To  infinite  intel¬ 
lect,  “  an  ideally  perfect  intelligence  contemplating  the  whole 
course  of  nature  as  it  in  truth  is,  at  the  ideal  limit  of  completion 
of  science,”  the  uniformity  of  nature  would  appear  as  self-evident ; 
to  finite  intelligence  it  can  be  known  only  through  an  empirical 
assumption,  framed  indeed  on  logical  and  universal  postulates  of 
thought,  but  never  co-extensive  with  them.  Mr.  Hodgson’s  dis¬ 
cussion  is  very  delicate  and  subtle,  perhaps  over-subtle  ;  and  it  is 
with  considerable  diffidence  as  to  our  right  apprehension  of  it  that 
we  give  this  summary  of  its  effect. 

The  last  chapter  of  the  book,  entitled  “  The  Seen  and  the  Un¬ 
seen,”  is  aho  a  very  interesting  one  ;  but  we  have  no  room  left  to 
deal  fairly  with  it.  Mr.  Hodgson,  though  he  has  abolished 
things-in-themselves,  still  wants  to  construct  a  world  beyond  expe¬ 
rience,  but  within  philosophical  conception ;  an  ambition — we  dare 
not  say  an  infirmity — which  has  clung  to  noble  minds  all  through 
the  history  of  philosophy.  There  is  Plato's  world  of  ideas ; 
Fichte’s  world  in  which  the  moral  law  bears  rule  with  unimpeded 
force  the  strange  world  of  ethical  (one  can  hardly  say  moral) 
necessity,  which  in  Brahman  and  Buddhist  lore  binds  together  the 


countless  ages  and  generations  in  the  weary  chain  of  existence ; 
strangest  of  all,  perhaps,  the  infinite  worlds  of  Spinoza,  parallel  to 
that  of  our  experience  and  yet  cut  off  from  it.  It  is  this  last  con¬ 
ception  that  seems  to  have  most  affinity  with  Mr.  Hodgson’s.  It 
is  true  that  Mr.  Hodgson  does  not  assume  the  unseen  “world  (or 
worlds  ?j  to  run  parallel  with  the  seen;  but  he  does  assume  it 
to  differ  from  the  seen,  not  in  being  out  of  time  (which  for  him 
is  a  fixed  formal  element  in  all  existence  whatever),  but  in 
substituting  some  other  formal  condition  of  objective  ex¬ 
perience  for  space.  This  is  just  what  takes  place  in  the 
unknown  Attributes  of  Spinoza’s  system;  and  we  are  not 
sure  that  Mr.  Hodgson  could  not  afford,  with  a  little  more  in<re- 
nuity,  to  adapt  even  Spinoza  s  parallelism  for  his  own  purposes. 
It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  the  kind  of  specula¬ 
tion  called  by  him  Constructive  Philosophy  might  find  a  consider¬ 
able  field  leady  to  hand  in  the  ideas  of  modern  geometry.  Not 
only  can  we  conceive,  though  not  imagine,  modes  of  existence  not 
in  space  at  all,  but  we  can  imagine  extended  worlds  in  which  the 
properties  of  space,  and  therefore  physical  laws  in  general,  would 
differ  from  those  we  have  experience  of.  A  piece  of  one  such 
world  can  actually  be  seen  by  looking  into  a  spherical  mirror. 
But  we  must  come,  however  shortly,  to  the  practical  question — 
\\  hat  is  the  use  of  an  unseen  world  P  That  Mr.  Hodgson  leaves  in 
no  doubt;  it  is  to  project  moral  ideals  into,  the  same  use  which 
Kant  made  of  his  world  of  things-in-themselves.  Mr.  Hodgson 
seems  to  have  a  certain  predilection  for  physical  or  hyperphysical 
speculations,  like  those  of  “  The  Unseen  Universe,”  but  only  in  a 
subordinate  rank.  But  Kant  also  made  out,  after  a  sort,  the  con¬ 
nexion  between  the  empirical  and  the  metempirical  world,  and  we 
have  looked  in  vain  for  such  a  connexion  in  Mr.  Hodgson’s  system, 
though  he  says  there  is  one.  We  do  not  find  that  he  anywhere 
states  the  nature  and  evidence  of  it.  The  further  questions  arise 
■ — Who  shall  construct  the  moral  ideal  for  which  the  unseen  world 
is  prepared,  and  how  shall  we  agree  upon  its  nature  and  description  ? 
When  it  is  constructed,  can  it  be  identified  with  any  of  the  moral 
ideals  of  which  men  are  already  in  possession,  but  which  they  have 
clothed  with  burdensome  additions  of  more  or  less  mistaken 
philosophy  P  Can  the  charm  and  the  power  of  national  and  his¬ 
torical  associations,  of  tradition  and  authority,  of  the  affection  and 
devotion  of  past  generations,  be  transferred  to  it  ?  And  if  so, 
how  ? 


OLD  ENGLISH  PLATE.* 

TT  is  more  than  twenty  years  since  Mr.  Octavius  Morgan 
published,  first  in  the  Archccoloyiccd  Journal  and  afterwards 
in  a  small  volume,  a  list  of  marks  on  plate.  The  list  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  some  very  terse  remarks  on  the  whole  subject  of  silver 
manufacture  in  England.  The  book  has  been  long  out  of  print 
and  its  contents  appropriated  by  the  literary  adventurers  who 
compile  from  other  men’s  works  and  swallow  the  profits  of  labour 
they  never  performed.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  the  greatest 
distrust  of  such  publications,  yet  we  have  long  had  no  others 
available  for  the  study  of  several  branches  of  art,  silver  among 
them.  It  is  therefore  with  more  than  ordinary  warmth  that  the 
collector  will  welcome  Mr.  Cripps’s  volume,  for  it  bears  on  the 
title-page  a  line  saying  that  its  contents  are  founded  upon  the  papers 
and  tables  of  Mr.  Morgan,  and  it  is  dedicated  to  him  as  one  to 
whose  aid  it  owes  its  chief  interest.  We  may  regard  Mr.  Cripps 
then  as  the  expounder  and  continuator  of  Mr.  Morgan,  and  may 
look  upon  the  work  before  us  as  something  very  different  from  the 
crude  notes  and  pilferings  we  find  in  too  many  other  volumes. 

It  is  well  that  special  attention  should  be  called  to  English 
plate.  There  was  a  time,  now  long  gone  by,  when  beautiful 
works  were  produced  by  our  silversmiths.  Some  collectors  love 
best  the  Gothic,  some  the  Renaissance  style;  but  both  flourished 
here  in  their  day,  and  both,  we  regret  to  say,  are  now  extinct,  or 
nearly  so.  As  in  all  other  branches  of  art  manufacture,  time 
rather  than  taste  and  knowledge  is  wanting.  A  silversmith  cannot 
devote  himself  to  the  work  of  chasing  and  embossing  with  finish 
and  care,  because  by  some  electro  process  it  is  easy  to  imitate  or 
forge  in  less  than  half  the  time.  The  buyer  does  not  care  for  good 
work.  Paul  Lamerie  would  starve  in  the  London  of  to-day.  His 
best  patterns  would  be  pirated,  and  the  public  would  prefer  the 
copy  to  the  original.  In  silverwork  more  thau  anything  else  we  look 
to  the  amateur  designer  ;  but,  except  in  a  few  rare  instances,  he 
fails  us.  People  who  can  afford  to  invest  in  table  silver  think  only 
of  the  number  of  ounces  employed,  and  are  as  well  satisfied  with  a 
badlv  modelled  group  after  Landseer,  or  a  jug  on  which  the 
woodcut  of  a  yacht-race  is  reproduced,  as  they  would  be  if 
their  silver  was  modelled  by  Cellini  himself.  In  one  of  the 
abortive  exhibitions  held  a  few  years  ago  in  the  hot  galleries 
which  adjoin  the  conservatory  of  the  Horticultural  Gardens, 
there  was  a  melancholy  show  of  modem  plate.  Few  people 
saw  it,  in  all  probability ;  and  we  do  not  remember  that  it  was 
noticed  in  tbe  newspapers,  though  many  thousands  of  pounds’ 
worth  of  bad  designs  were  exhibited.  A  visitor  who  believed  in 
the  vitality  of  English  art  could  not  find  a  single  specimen  which 
he  would  have  taken  or  given  as  a  present,  and  declared  that  he 
would  have  preferred  to  the  be9t  “  cup  ”  or  “  group  ”  as  much  un¬ 
worked  metal  in  a  lump.  There  has  been  a  little  improvement  in 
later  years,  but  the  demand  for  what  is  good  must  come  from  the 
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buyer.  As  long  as  he  prefers  Milton  shields  and  Dore  tazzas  the 
art  of  the  silversmith  -will  remain  what  it  is. 

The  great  art  of  forging  marks  is  of  modern  invention. .  Mr. 
Ci'ipps  has  much  to  say  about  it.  Pie  gives  in  full  the  provisions 
of  the  statute  against  it,  and  discusses  the  cases  of  several  offenders 
who  have  been  tried  and  convicted  for  transferring  dies  from  one 
article  to  another.  But  the  modern  forger  “  often  scorns  to  be  at 
the  trouble  of  transposing  or  adding,  call  it  what  you  will,  genuine 
old  hall-marks  to  modem  plate.  He  boldly  fashions  antique 
plate,  marks  and  all.”  Here  Mr.  Cripps  sounds  a  little  note  of 
triumph.  The  forger  has  had  recourse  to  the  pirated  lists  ot 
marks,  and  our  author  with  his  superior  knowledge  is  able  to 
detect  both  at  one  glance.  The  “  inquirer  finds  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  that  the  forger  has  not  learnt  his  lesson  thoroughly  ;  or 
else  the  published  lists  “  have,  by  their  very  inaccuracies,  proved 
pitfalls  for  those  who  have  used  them  for  purposes  of  fraud.  As 
an  example,  he  tells  us  of  a  living  amateur  who  saw  in  a  shop,  con- 
spicuously  labelled,  a  pair  of  Queen  Anne  candlesticks  u  bearing 
what  purported  to  be  a  well-known  maker’s  mark.”  Upon  exami¬ 
nation,  however,  he  found  that  the  date  mark  was  of  a  yeai  much 
earlier  than  that  in  which  this  particular  manufacturer  flourished. 
In  another  case  two  specimens  of  the  same  period,  marked  ten 
years  apart,  and  with  the  initials  of  different  makers,  were  found 
to  have  been  forged  in  the  same  house,  by  the  mere  chance  of  a 
defective  tool  having  been  used  on  both,  liven  should  the  collector 
avoid  such  traps,  he  may  yet  be  taken  in  if  in  a  weak  moment  he 
divulges  his  desire  for  some  particular  period  or  pattern.  Mr. 
Cripps  instances  a  coffee-pot  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  a 
thing  which  manifestly  never  existed.  I  he  coffee-pot  will  cei  tadnly 
be  forthcoming  at  the  hands  of  some  fortunate  agent,  so  true  it  is 
that  supplv  meets  demand,  and  will  have  been  “  formed.  of  the 
sloping  body  of  an  ordinary  chalice  of  a  well-known,  type  in  those 
days,  turned  bottom  upwards  to  get  the  slope  the  right  way,  and 
fitted  with  a  foot  and  lid,  handle  and  spout  of  suitable  fashion,  the 
position  of  the  hall-marks  upside  down  in  a  row  round  the  lower 
part  of  the  pot  revealing  to  the  uninitiated  the  ingenious  adapta¬ 
tion.”  The  position  of  hall-marks,  will  often  guide  the  wary 
amateur  who  knows  the  rule  by  which  they  are  placed,  and  can 
detect  an  alteration  by  their  unusual  position. 

The  whole  subject  of  marks,  indeed,  has  never  before  been  so 
well  and  so  fully  treated.  For  example,  not  one.  of  the  articles 
presented  by  Archbishop  Parker  to  Corpus  Christi  College  has 
hitherto  had  its  right  date  assigned  to  it..  The  earliest  article 
noticed  as  bearing  a  mark  is  a  spoon  given  by  Henry  VI., 
together  with  his  boots  and  gloves,  to  Sir  Ralph  Pudsey,  on  which 
a  heart  in  outline  is  stamped.  An  engraving  is  given  of  this  in¬ 
teresting  relic,  of  the  genuineness  of  which  there  is  no  doubt. 
The  head  of  the  handle  is  hexagonal,  and  the  flat  top  is  engraved 
with  the  rose  of  Lancaster.  Inside  the  bowl  is  the  leopard’s 
head,  with  which  all  old  spoons  were  marked  before  1660.  The 
heart  is  the  maker’s  device,  and  occurs  on  the  stem ;  and  the 
annual  letter,  a  Lombardie  h,  is  just  above  it.  This  agrees  with 
the  date  and  history  of  the  spoon,  and  points  to  the  year  1446 ; 
for  this,  the  first  known  alphabet,  began  in  1438-  The  next 
examples  are  at  least  fourteen  years  later — a  chalice  and  paten  at 
Nettlecombe  Church  in  Somersetshire.  They  are  of  silver  gilt, 
and  exquisite  in  design.  The  chalice  is  nearly  six  inches  in 
height,  the  paten  nearly  five  in  width.  They  were  engraved  for 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  some  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Morgan  read 
a  paper  on  them ;  and,  being  of  very  distinctly  Perpendicular  design, 
have  been  largely  used  as  patterns  by  the  modern  makers  of  Church 
plate.  The  centre  of  the  paten  presents  an  interesting  and  unusual 
feature  in  a  small  silver  plate  inserted  from  the  back,  on  which  is 
enamelled  a  “  Vernicle,”  surrounded  by  a  cruciform  nimbus.  From 
the  sacred  monogram  on  the  back,  of  unmistakably  English  work, 
this  precious  little  enamel  would  seem  to  be  of  native  manufac¬ 
ture.  The  date  mark  is  a  B.  A  chalice  or  cup  at  Gatcombe,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  bears  the  next  letter  of  this  same  alphabet  C, 
after  which  there  is  a  long  blank  till  1481,  when  the  D  of  a  new 
alphabet  occurs  on  a  cup,  the  “Anathema  Cup,”  belonging  to 
Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.  Thus,  slowly  picking  their  way, 
Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  Cripps  have  identified  here  and  there  a  few 
pieces,  only  eight  in  all,  of  silver  work  undoubtedly  made  before 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  the  list  of  marked  specimens 
Mr.  Cripps  condescends  to  notice  the  mistakes  of  the  more  promi¬ 
nent  compilers,  so  that  readers  who  had  already,  before  this  volume 
came  out,  become  possessed  of  one  of  the  others  can  now  easily 
correct  it.  The  tardy  appearance  of  this  book  is,  indeed,  amply 
atoned  for  by  its  comparative  completeness. 

We  have  hardly  mentioned  the  excellent  engravings.  They  supply 
a  set  of  patterns  which  we  fear  will  be  only  too  extensively  used 
by  modern  makers  deficient  in  originality.  It  would  almost 
seem  as  if  the  last  great  artist  in  silver  in  England  was 
Paul  Lamerie,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  One  of 
his  works,  a  ewer  preserved  at  the  Goldsmith’s  Hall,  is  represented 
in  the  frontispiece ;  and  others  occur  in  the  body  of  the  book. 
“Much  of  the  beautiful  work  which  bears  his  mark  must  have  been 
executed  by  his  own  hand,”  for  it  appears  by  his  will  that  he  only 
employed  two  workmen.  Shortly  after  his  death,  in  1 7 5 1  >  a  l"ew 
very  fine  pieces  were  produced,  possibly  under  the  influence  of  his 
genius.  One  such  piece,  a  cup  of  large  size,  was.  made  in  1771  for 
presentation  to  Brass  Crosby,  Lord  Mayor,  on  his  liberation  from 
the  Tower,  to  which,  in  the  famous  controversy  about  warrants, 
he  had  been  committed  by  the  House  of  Commons.  It  has  on  one 
side  a  high  relief,  admirably  wrought,  giving  views  of  many  of  the 
City  buildings  from  the  Tower  to  the  Mansion  House,  and  is 


further  ornamented  with  three  medallion  portraits  of  Brass  Crosby 
himself  and  his  fellow-sufferers,  Wilkes  and  Oliver.  Wilkes  is  in 
three-quarter  face,  and  has  the  famous  squint  immortalized  by 
Hogarth.  Such  a  piece  is  of  historical  as  well  as  artistic  value, 
ancfthe  art  bestowed  upon  it  is  worthy  of  the  occasion  ;  but,  though 
commemorative  plate  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  presentations,  we 
cannot  recall  another  example  worthy  of  mention.  The  miserable  de¬ 
sign  and  worse  modelling  of  some  of  the  most  magnificent  and  costly 
services  is  subject  of  regret  with  all  who  would  like  to  see  modern 
work  surpassing  the  old.  Mr.  Cripps  is  hopeful  on  the  subject ; 
but  it  is  with  silver  as  it  is  with  many  other  kinds  of  art  manu¬ 
facture,  such  as  ivory  carving  and,  till  lately,  glass-making — first- 
rate  artists  cannot  afford  to  give  it  their  time.  The  great  revival 
of  true  art  in  ceramics  is  a  hopeful  sign  for  other  manufactures. 
In  moulding  and  blowing  glass  there  has  been  a  great  advance. 
In  cutting  it,  as  in  chasing  silver,  although  our  workmen  are 
among  the  best  in  the  world,  they  are  at  a  loss  for  good  designs ; 
and  we  have  heard  that  in  the  best  cut  glass  from  England  ex¬ 
hibited  at  Paris  the  design  was  not  even  original,  but  was 
borrowed  from  the  Portland  vase  or  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  a  competent  designer  who  was  also 
himself  a  practical  silversmith,  like  Paul  de  Lamerie,  could 
command  prices  which  would  pay  him.  W e  have  no  place  for  the 
exhibition  of  good  work  of  the  kind.  The  Royal  Academy  would 
probably  turn  up  their  noses  at  the  idea  of  placing  a  teapot  in  the 
Sculpture-room.  At  Paris,  on  the  other  hand,  great  encourage¬ 
ment  is  given  to  silver  working,  and  plate,  as  well  as  wood  and 
ivory  carvings,  paintings  on  china,  and  gem  cutting,  are  annually 
in  the  Salon.  A  single  design  for  something  of  the  kind  was  in 
the  last  Academy;  not  in  silver,  however,  but  in  plaster. 


ORATIONES  CREWEIAN7E.* 

f'T'HE  loving  duty  of  a  son  who  can  appreciate  his  sire  has  availed 
JL  to  rescue  from  oblivion  a  series  of  compositions  running  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  which  in  some  sense  deserve  to  rank  as  a 
quasi-commentary  on  the  current  annals  of  Oxford.  Mr.  Edward 
Blair  Michell  has  collected  from  amongst  the  late  Public  Orator’s 
papers— which  included  drafts  of  Latin  letters  written  by  him 
officially  to  high  personages,  and  copies  of  shorter  speeches  ad¬ 
dressed  by  him  at  Commemoration  to  distinguished  men  on 
their  admission  to  honorary  degrees — all  those  longer  orations 
which,  in  alternate  years  with  the  Professor  of  Poetry,  he 
delivered  “  virtute  officii  ”  from  the  rostrum  in  the  Shel- 
donian  Theatre,  in  commemoration  of  founders  and  benefactors, 
in  survey  of  contemporary  events  affecting  the  University  or 
the  Empire,  or  in  deprecation  of  violent  changes.^  At  Cam¬ 
bridge,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  Public  Orator’s  field  lies 
rather  in  briefer  and  more  personally  complimentary  addresses  to 
honorary  graduates,  most  of  whom,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
have  their  special  claim  to  have  their  merits  neatly  summed  up  in 
elegant  Latin.  The  Oxford  Orator’s  “  Creweian  ”  function  ,  is 
something  sui  generis ,  and  dates  back  to  the  death  of  Nathaniel 
Lord  Crewe  and  Bishop  of  Durham,  who,  dying  in  1722,  left,  among 
other  noble  benefactions  to  his  college  and  University,  20 1.  each  to 
the  Professor  of  Poetry  and  the  Public  Orator  for  their  alternate 
speeches  at  Commemoration.  The  institution  of  “  Public 
Orators,”  though  not  so  ancient  at  Oxford  as  at  Cambridge, 
dates  back  about  three  hundred  years,  and  numbers  among 
its  representatives  such  literary  and  historic  names  as  Bishop 
Richard  Corbet,  Dr.  Henry  Hammond,  Charles  I.’s  chaplain,  Dr. 
Robert  South,  and  William  Crowe,  of  New  College;  and  Dr. 
Michell,  whose  “  Creweian  Orations  ”  lie  before  us,  succeeded  in 
1848  a  no  less  faultless  Latinist  than  the  present  Bishop  of 
Chester.  Coming  to  the  office  in  the  ripe  fulness  of  his  powers, 
Richard  Michell  brought  to  his  task  rare  mental  gifts,  a  sin¬ 
gular  popularity,  and  the  prestige  of  early  and  constant  Univer¬ 
sity  honours,  combined  with  that  of  a  fine  physique  and  manly 
vigour.  Generations  of  men  flourish  and  fade  faster  in  Univer¬ 
sities  than  elsewhere.  Many  have  arisen  who  know  not  in  the 
Vice-Principal,  and,  later,  Principal,  of  Magdalen  Hall  and  Public 
Orator  the  athletic,  well-knit  tutor  of  Lincoln  in  his  prime,  or  the 
still  junior  scholar  of  Wadham  in  his  “  Crichtonian  ”  boyhood; 
but  we  fancy  that,  sorely  as  the  “  Fescennina  licentia  ”  of  the 
undergraduates  in  the  gallery  of  the  Sheldonian  seemed  to  disturb 
in  troublous  years  the  composure  of  the  genial-hearted,  but;n-o  hac 
vice  stern-visaged,  Orator,  there  was  no  Don  in  authority  to  whom 
the  rioters  would  have  made  such  concessions.  Their  fathers  might 
have  told  them  of  his  elder  repute,  of  his  prowess  as  well  in  mental 
as  in  athletic  fields,  of  his  generosity,  unsparing  of  self,  to  hard¬ 
working  scholars  of  his  college,  and  of  his  capacity,  not  only  for 
the  functions  of  a  tutor  and  professor,  but  for  the  management  of 
men,  which  has  a  great  share  in  a  college  tutor’s  administra¬ 
tiveness.  * 

Dr.  Michell  held  office  as  Public  Orator  under  three  University 
Chancellors— the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  the 
Marquess  of  Salisbury— with  each  of  whom  his  principles  would 
have  brought  him  naturally  into  accord  and  sympathy  ;  but  even 
under  these  favourable  conditions,  the  reader  of  these  Creweian 
Orations  will  not  fail  to  notice  a  consistent  abstinence  of  the 

*  Orationes  Creweiance  in  memoriam  Publicorum  Bencfactorum 
Academics  Oxoniensis  liabitce  in  Theatre  Sheldoniano,  quibus  adjeette  sunt 
Orationes  duce  inaugurates  a  Bicardo  Michell.  S.T.P.  publico  Universitutit 
Oratorc.  a.d.  MDCCCLXIX— MDUCCLXXV.  Londini  et  Oxonise : 
Prostant  apud  Jacobum  Parker  et  Soc.  MDCCCLXXVIII. 
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orator  from  flattery  or  fulsomeness.  And  yet  from  his  wide  and 
various  reading,  liis  repertories  of  trope  and  figure  and  rhetorical 
panegyric,  he  could  always  cull  the  nicely  balanced  sentence  (in  the 
instance  that  strikes  us  for  the  moment  it  was  from  Bacon,  see 
note  pp.  42-3),  which,  while  discharging  the  full  debt  to  a  past 
hero,  gave  a  pleasant  aspect  to  his  successor’s  election.  In  1851  the 
orator  had  had  a  field  for  his  Latinity  in  speaking,  inter  alia ,  of  the 
first  great  Exhibition ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  his  Creweian 
Oration  at  the  Commemoration  of  1855,  occurring  in  the  midst 
of  the  Crimean  War,  rises  first  to  the  full  height  of  his  great 
argument.  Breathing  the  prevailing  warlike  enthusiasm,  the  orator 
invokes  Alma,  Inkermanu,  and  Balaclava,  and  in  a  passage,  which 
his  son  in  a  learned  note  (pp.  50-1)  goes  far,  though  scarcely  far 
enough,  to  trace  home,  goes  on  to  say : — “  Ominis  causa  silebo 
teterrimas  post  pugnam  trucidationes  lectorum  animis  scevam 
autiquitatis  immanitatem  referentes,  strictumque  ensern  fabulosae 
Tauropolse  divse  sacerdotis  in  tellurem  plenam  victimas  atrociter 
jugulantes.”  The  allusion,  we  are  persuaded,  is  bounded  by  the 
limits  of  the  Iphigenia  in  Tauris  of  Euripides;  but,  more  in¬ 
teresting  than  to  trace  it  to  its  source,  is  the  noting  of  a  vein  of 
poetry  in  the  orator’s  context,  of  which  his  most  admiring  pupils 
would  hardly  have  suspected  him,  where  he  dwells,  very  much  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Laureate  in  his  poem  Maud  at  the  same  period,  on 
the  aptness  of  a  season  of  war  and  stern  trial  to  bring  out  in  men 
and  women  the  virtues  of  patience,  unselfishness,  and  fortitude  that 
most  adorn  the  citizen.  The  interest  of  the  oration  to  which 
we  have  been  referring  is  further  heightened  by  the  speaker’s  “In 
Memoriams  ”  to  two  such  representative  Oxonians,  deceased  within 
the  twelvemonth,  as  Dr.  Booth,  the  centenarian  head  of  Magdalen, 
and  Dean  Gaisford ;  and  the  Orator  exhibits  in  commemoration  of 
each  the  nicest  appreciation  of  their  respective  gifts  and  graces. 

As  we  proceed  to  the  Encoenia  for  1857,  we  find  ourselves 
launched  in  the  midst  of  a  Commemoration  row  in  the  Theatre, 
which,  as  we  can  well  believe  without  the  testimony  of  contemporary 
journals,  was  allayed  by  the  invincible  good  humour  of  the  Orator. 
In  a  note  on  p.  61  Mr.  E.  B.  Michell  relates  from  hearsay  the  different 
effects  of  undergraduate  insubordination  on  the  imperturbable  Sir 
Fenwick  Williams,  the  hero  of  Kars,  and  on  the  disciplinarian  Sir 
Colin  Campbell,  so  soon  to  be  the  hero  of  the  Indian  war.  The  latter 
trembled  with  indignation,  while  the  former  regarded  the  scene 
with  indifference,  if  not  amusement.  How  the  Public  Orator 
deemed  that  the  occasion  should  be  met,  in  a  spirit  of  mild  and  yet 
forcible  irony,  is  visible  in  his  pointed  reference  to  the  objects 
which  these  gatherings  were  designed  to  effect  among  the  under¬ 
graduates — c.g.  “  vos,  ingeniosissimi  adolescentes,  ad  ulteriorem 
studiorum  profectum  exeitare,  ut  clarissimos  hospites  vobis  omnia 
prospera  optantes  humanitatis  vestrae  qualicunque  amcena  specie 
exeitare  valeamus.”  The  pith  of  the  speech  lay  in  a  vigorous  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  University  Keform  Bill,  tempered  by  a  hope  arising 
from  the  names  and  antecedents  of  the  Commissioners,  all  distin¬ 
guished  alumni  at  Oxford.  It  was  at  the  next  alternate  Commemo¬ 
ration,  1859,  another  stormy  year  in  the  Theatre,  that  the  Orator, 
prefacing  the  reception  of  three  chief  heroes  of  the  Indian  war  by  an 
enumeration  of  Oxford’s  distinguished  living  sons  in  the  Senate,  the 
Law  Courts,  and  the  Privy  Council,  introduced  the  name  of  his 
former  intimate  at  Wadharn  College — that  astute  lawyer  who,  win¬ 
ning  a  college  scholarship  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  the  highest 
classical  honours  before  he  was  eighteen,  found  his  University  honours 
and  antecedents  no  detriment  to  brilliant  success  at  the  Bar,  cul¬ 
minating  with  the  Woolsack.  It  is  interesting  to  be  reminded  by  his 
son’s  note  to  p.  72  that  the  future  Lord  Chancellor  Westbury  sted- 
fastly  predicted  for  Mr.  Michell  a  brilliant  success  in  the  event  of 
his  quitting  Oxford  for  the  Bar,  and  we  have  reason  to  know  that 
other  sound  lawyers  took  the  same  view  of  the  Public  Orator’s 
gifts  and  capacity.  The  next  Encoenia,  of  1861,  was  barren  of 
honorary  degrees,  under  apprehension  of  an  outbreak  of  the  under¬ 
graduate  rebels.  As  the  biennial  periods  come  round,  the 
reader  is  disappointed  to  find  that  the  tumult  in  the  Sheldonian 
waxes  more  persistent  and  obstructive,  and  that  the  naturally 
genial  Orator  becomes  severe  and  caustic  in  strictures  on  the 
manners  and  tastes  of  modern  University  students.  In  the  Oration 
for  1865  occurs  the  disparaging  passage: — 

Inclaruerunt  sane  proximis  his  annis,  ut  semper,  paucorum  nomina. 
Gloriam  adepts  sunt  acriorailla  ingenia,  qua;  cometarum  instar  quasi  sponte 
et  necessario  exsurgerc  solent.  Quid  autem  de  maxima  illorum  turba  qui 
nullos  ambiant  honores  ?  Quorum  tanta  in  studendo  incuria  cst,  ut  vix 
laetitiam  ex  successu  percipiant,  neque  pulsi  ab  examinatoribus  ignomi- 
niam  ?  Ubinarn  fonnido  ac  pavor  ille,  quo  in  Scholas  descendebat  tremulus 
adhuc  et  sibi  diffisus  adolesccntulus  ?  Ubi  pudor  ac  verecundia  illius,  qui 
ab  examinatoribus  rejectus  sine  testimonio  domum  rediit  ? 

After  all  allowances  for  the  “laudator  temporis  acti ”  in  such  in¬ 
vectives,  a  comparison  of  the  statistics  of  plucks  and  passes  in  Mr. 
Blair  Mickell's  always  interesting  and  often  helpful  notes  wit¬ 
nesses  beyond  a  doubt  to  a  latter-day  preference  of  the  laurels  of 
the  athlete  to  the  honourable  toils  and  rewards  of  University 
studies,  and  a  state  of  things  when  the  only  prize  which  the  de¬ 
generate  sons  of  former  University  scholars  carry  home  is  that 
for  the  “  big  jump,”  or  for  throwing  the  hammer.  And  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  speaker  who  in  p.  101  inveighs  against 
athleticism  as  the  “  be  all  and  end  all  ”  is  one  who  in  his  day  ex¬ 
celled  in  boxing,  leaping,  and  all  manly  exercises,  and  yet  solved 
the  problem  of  combining  adequate  bodily  training  with  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  most  clear  and  perfect  mental  powers.  Here  is  a 
touch  of  his  picture  : — 

Quinetiam  pro  calamo  ct  stylo remos  ctcoestus  agitare  solent,  gladiatorum 
verius  quam  discipulorum  vitam  degentes,  ctlaureain  illam  Ilerculis  coronam 
libentius  quam  doctorum  pnemia  frontium  hcdcram  ambientes.  Neque 


victus  horum  a  monbus  alienus,  qui  Kpearcor  fioeicnv  abundantia  stolidum 
inducunt  corporis  liabitum,  obscurato  srepius  divino  animi  nientisque 
spiritu. 

As  the  Orator  nears  his  goal  on  this  occasion,  he  avails  him¬ 
self  very  happily  of  the  pleasures  of  memory,  and  the  contrast 
shows  anything  but  favourably  for  the  younger  generations.  One 
allusion,  however,  in  p.  104,  to  the  college  custom  of  “  sconcing  ”  a 
man  who  quoted  Latin  in  TIall,  which  the  Orator  appears  to  have 
regarded  as  hard  and  barbarous,  we  are  inclined,  from  under¬ 
graduate  prejudices  it  may  be,  to  justify.  The  scholars’  table  would 
have  been  in  perpetual  danger  of  priggishness  and  sciolism  if  any 
one  who  chose  might  have  aired  his  prandial  Latin,  surely  at  that 
hour  out  of  season. 

At  the  Commemoration  of  1867  semi-official  admonitions  had 
some  influence  in  diminishing  undergraduate  interruptions,  and 
the  Orator  found  a  fair  field  for  ventilating  his  dislike  to 
the  admission  to  the  University  of  unattached  students,  based 
on  the  earlier  history  of  Oxford  in  the  thirteenth  century,  when 
the  motley  assemblage  was  rather  made  up  of  “  taberna'rum  ac 
popinarum  inquilinse,  quam  Musarum  hospites  aut  Academise 
cives.”  But  in  1869  the  uproar  in  the  gallery  became  so  violent 
that  the  Vice-Chancellor  was  forced  abruptly  to  dissolve  the  Con¬ 
vocation.  In  1871,  again,  there  were  no  Honorary  degrees;  the 
interruptions  were  as  persistent  as  ever,  and  the  Orator  broached  his 
objections  to  the  University  Tests  Abolition  Act,  and  suchlike 
subversive  movements,  under  difficulties  which  the  youth  of 
Oxford,  if  as  conservative  as  it  is  reported,  should  have  been  the 
last  to  interpose.  Two  years  later  there  was  a  lull,  under  favour 
of  which  the  Orator  found  room  for  an  ironic  presage  of  an  “  aetas 
vere  aurea,”  under  the  influence  of  which  the  cultivated  youth  of 
the  University  will  need  “  nulla  disciplina,  nullis  censoribus,  nullis 
(o  fortunati  niiniutn)  procuratoribus.”  But  in  1875,  Dr.  Michell’s 
last  year  of  delivering  the  Creweian  Oration  (though  his  death  was 
not  until  the  spring  of  1877), there  was  a  solemn  secession  from  the 
Sheldonian  Theatre  to  the  Divinity  School,  and  those  who 
visited  Oxford  at  Commemoration  will  remember  the  occasion  as 
the  dullest  and  flattest  in  Oxford  memories.  Dr.  Michell,  it  is 
true,  _  fought  gallantly  against  the  gathering  gloom,  made  his 
caustic  hits  at  the  new  schools,  and  the  professors  “  in  omni  fere 
scibili,  qui  quidem  sunnnopere  juvenes  nostros  in  iisqute  utilitates 
secum  allatura  esse  videantur,  vel  erudiunt  vel  erudire  conantur,” 
and,  in  the  true  spirit  and  intention  of  Lord  Crewe,  held  up  to 
honour  the  latest  of  Oxford  benefactors,  the  anonymous  founder  of 
Hertford  College.  Perhaps  it  was  as  well  that  he  did  not  see 
another  Encoenia,  with  himself  as  its  prominent  actor.  He  had 
dene  enough  for  his  fame.  A  new  order  had  occupied  his  ground. 
But  we  may  well  doubt  whether  an  abler,  honester,  more  out¬ 
spoken,  or  shrewder  friend  and  advocate  of  Oxford  in  its  palmiest 
days  than  Dr.  Michell  ever  occupied  the  post  which  he  filled  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  or  whether  the  “  Public  Orators  ”  will  ever 
again  be  so  much  a  part  of  Oxford’s  summer  self. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Michell  deserves  high  credit  for  his  footnotes  and 
appendices,  which  evince  research,  antiquarian  spirit,  and  scholar¬ 
ship.  The  publisher,  too,  has  striven  successfully  to  turn  out  in  a 
handsome  and  readable  guise  a  volume  so  fraught  with  interest  to 
Young  and  Old  Oxford. 


ELIOT  THE  YOUNGER.* 

HIGH  spirits  are  now  almost  as  rare  in  the  writers  as  in  their 
pale  victims,  the  reviewers,  of  novels.  Authors  of  fiction 
plod  on  in  a  dull,  business-like  wajr ;  they  make  their  tale  of 
volumes  with  what  chance  straw  of  padding  comes  to  hand;  but 
there  is  little  mirth  in  the  business.  The  irrepressible  humour  of 
the  author  of  Lost  Sir  Massingberd  flashes  out  now  and  then  as  he 
weaves  at  the  skein  of  a  plot,  and  some  years  ago  the  author  of 
Wheat  and  Tares  did  not  disdain  to  be  lively  in  the  Chronicles  of 
Dustypore.  We  can  scarcely  remember,  now  that  Mr.  Henry 
Kingsley  has  ceased  to  compile  things  good  and  bad,  any  other 
novelist  who  ventures  to  write  nonsense  which  is  not  dull. 
The  author  of  Eliot  the  Younger  certainly  does  not  lack  high 
spirits ;  indeed  he  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  be  amusing 
in  season  and  out  of  season.  The  result  is  a  novel  which  the 
writer  has  with  difficulty  prevented  from  being  a  mere  piece 
of  constant  “  chaff.”  He  is  never  so  happy  as  when  his 
persons,  if  persons  they  can  be  called,  for  they  are  only  mouth¬ 
pieces  of  their  maker’s  exuberant  mirth,  are  bantering  each 
other.  The  merit  of  the  book,  the  eternal  liveliness,  thus  de¬ 
generates  into  a  fault.  There  is  only  one  step  between  the  sublime 
and  the  ridiculous,  says  the  author  of  Eliot  the  Younger ,  “  and 
that  is  the  goose-step.”  It  is  this  step  which  he  is  always  taking 
with  a  cheery  recklessness  which  makes  one  often  forgive  his 
flippancy  and  vulgarity. 

The  story  of  Eliot  the  Younger  has  scarcely  any  plot  at  all, 
and  the  persons  are  the  merest  shadows,  often  not  well-bred 
shadows.  For  example,  there  is  a  Mr.  Oscar  Dale,  a  great  land- 
owner  and  traveller,  whose  neighbours,  to  whom  he  is  almost  a 
stranger,  wish  to  make  him  stand  for  his  county  in  the  Conservative 
interest.  A  semi-political  dinner  is  given  in  his  honour,  and  the 
way  in  which  he  treats  the  parson  of  his  parish  is  thus  de¬ 
scribed  : — 

“  Ah,  Boddyman  !  ”  suddenly  exclaims  Sir  Hugo,  catching  sight  of  the 
Rector.  “  Glad  to  see  you  so,  so — so  near  us.  Bv-the-way,  I  don’t  think 

*  Eliot  the  Younger:  a  Fiction  in  Freehand.  By  Bernard  Barker. 
London  :  Samuel  Tinsley.  1878. 
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vou  have  yet  been  presented  to — to — to  Mr.  Dale,  Mr.  Oscar  Dale  ?  A 
future  parishioner,  Boddvman  ;  a — a — a  new  member  of  l  fie  flock.” 

“An  honorary  member  merely,”  says  Mr.  Dale,  adjusting  his  eyeglass  as 
he  acknowledges  the  introduction.  “  l'ou  see  1  don't  attend  church  myself ; 
retired  from  the  service,  so  to  speak.  But  I  send  Simkins  (Sim kins  is  my 
man),  and  thus  go  there  by  what-do-you-call-it ! — proxy.  Aunt  Dorothy 
says  1  shall  go  to  heaven  iii  the  same  way.  1  hat,  however,  is  simply  guess¬ 
work,  as  I  tell  her.  Must  be,  mustn’t  it  ?  ” 

Mr.  Oscar  Dale  is  rather  a  favourite  erf  the  author's.  lie 
is  supposed  to  have  many  literary  acquaintances,  aud_  to  he 
himself  a  brilliant  essayist  and  man  of  the  world.  Yet.  his 
humour  is  of  the  tap-room  and  the  music-hall  hind;  and  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  he  is  much  the  most  silly  and  offensive  of  all  the 
many  wags  whoso  jokes  fill  scores  of  pages.  The  author  can 
never  resist  a  pun,  and  constantly  drags  in  comic  quotations  from 
the  Bible.  He  is  the  sort  of  man  who  would  think  it  amusing  to 
call  King  David  “  that  sweet  slinger  of  Israel.”  When  he  speaks 
of  a  governess,  he  calls  her  “  that  Arid  One.”  When  a  man  hears 
that  his  friend  has  eloped,  he  merely  remarks,  “  So  runs  the  world 
away  ”  ;  and  another  gentleman,  learning  that  a  man’s  wife  has 
gone  off  with  his  servant,  observes  that  “Love  is  of  the  valet. 
The  author  himself  declares  that  “  the  social  latitude  allowed  one 
mainly  varies  with  the  mundane  longitude  one  lives  in.”  As  he 
introduces  us  to  the  bedroom  of  an  actress  in  a  minor  theatre, 
and  to  a  great  variety  of  queer  company,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  he  has  lived  in  a  very  odd  longitude.  Indeed,  he  makes  his 
boast  that  he  is  acquainted  with  that  town  of  which  a  dead 
journalist  wrote : — 

Though  its  longitude’s  rather  uncertain, 

And  its  latitude’s  possibly  vague, 

The  person  I  pity  who  knows  not  the  city, 

The  beautiful  city  of  Prague. 

Mr.  Barker  is  so  enviably  young,  or  so  happily  inexperienced,  that 
he  discourses  of  “  Bohemia  ”  as  if  it  were  a  scarcely-discovered 
country,  and  not  as  familiar  a  bore  as  Central  Africa.  He  revels 
in  anecdotes  of  actresses,  of  girlish  billiard-markers,  of  writers 
and  artists  as  poor  as  “  Les  Buveurs  d'eau,”  though  not  so  sublimely 
conceited.  “  Peace,  ye  British  Philistines,  peace !  ”  he  cries. 
“  Let  the  Bohemian  alone  !  ”  Ah,  too  willingly  we  would  leave 
him  alone,  if  only  he  would  leave  us  alone  for  a  while.  He  has 
told  us  all  about  his  drink,  his  debts,  his  dirt,  his  pipe,  his  mis¬ 
tresses,  and  his  models.  It  would  he  an  impertinence  if  a  solicitor 
were  to  he  for  ever  describing  his  olfice  and  occupation  as  the 
shameless  Bohemian  presents  the  inventory  of  his  garret.  No  one 
would  tolerate  these  professional  details  from  a  clergyman,  except 
of  course  from  A.  K.  II.  B.  We  do  not  think  the  Bohemian 
wicked,  as  he  rather  hopes,  hut  we  do  think  him  rather  unpleasant 
and  very  dull,  and  with  joy  would  hear  the  last  of  him. 

Mr.  Barker’s  hero  is  a  Bohemian  of  malice  and  set  purpose. 
There  was  no  reason  why  he  should  starve  in  a  garret  and  write 
verse  for  the  comic  papers.  Eliot  the  Younger  was  the  son  of  a 
country  gentleman  of  good  estate  who  dwelt  near  Norwich. 
Being  an  idle,  pleasant  lad  he  left  school  at  about  the  age  of 
fifteen,  and,  at  sixteen  or  so,  fell  in  love  with  a  governess  of 
twenty-eight.  Mr.  Barker  thinks  that  some  people  may  say 
that  ICliot’s  early  love  affair  is  borrowed  from  that  of  Arthur 
Pendemiis.  We  certainly  see  no  sort  of  resemblance  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  two  cases ;  but  Miss  Brooke,  the  governess,  has  a 
certain  faint  resemblance  to  Becky  Sharp.  She  is  a  stout,  dark 
woman,  and  she  is  not  clever;  but  she  manages  Dick,  his  rival 
Ulric  Muffle-Drummond  (Mr.  Barker  likes  comic  names),  and 
Stephen  Draycott  much  as  Becky  managed  her  early  wooers.  It 
was  perhaps  intended  that  Ulric  Drummond,  a  big  and  brutal  sou 
of  a  baronet,  should  prove  Eliot’s  enemy  as  well  as  his  rival.  He 
does  nothing,  however,  but  marry  Mis3  Brooke  secretly,  while 
Eliot  is  at  Oxford.  It  seems  impossible  to  describe  that  very 
ordinary  affair,  the  life  of  fast  undergraduates,  correctly.  Mr. 
Barker  does  not  make  worse  errors  than  are  to  he  found  in  Alton 
Locke ;  but  he  makes  errors  nearly  as  bad.  No  term  since 
the  world  began  ever  lasted  from  March  to  July.  No  members 
of  a  college  crew  in  strict  training  could  go  out  to  supper 
parties  and  “  do  beers  ”  in  a  random  way,  like  Mr.  Barker’s  yoimg 
men.  Even  an  undergraduate  who  went  up  at  the  tender  age  of 
seventeen  would  find  it  impossible  to  combine  training  with 
promiscuous  drinking. 

While  playing  billiards  at  Abingdon,  Mr.  Richard  Eliot  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Phcebe  Langham,  a  girl  who  acted  as  billiard 
marker  at  the  “  Goose  and  Gridiron.”  Phoebe  was  one  of  the 
three  women  who  swayed  the  currents  of  Mr.  Eliot’s  poetic  soul. 
His  first  mistress  was  faithless,  as  he  discovered  when  he  conducted 
her  drunken  husband  to  his  lodgings,  and  found  that  Miss  Brooke 
was  Mrs.  Ulric  Drummond.  This  discovery  drove  Eliot  into  dis¬ 
sipation,  tempered  by  a  liking  for  the  fine  arts,  and  for  Miss 
Margaret  Oglevie.  This  maiden  is  like  the  lady  in  Comus,  a  pure 
and  even  aesthetic  figure  in  a  rather  motley  rabble.  “  In  her 
Olympus  the  deities  were  other  than  Dick,  in  his  simplicity,  had 
worshipped,  and  the  names  of  Browning  and  Leighton,  of  Pater, 
Morris,  Rossetti,  Burne-Jones,  Blake,  Chopin,  and  the  like, 
evoked  no  divine  associations  in  his  mind.”  As  a  boating- 
man  he  was  more  fortunate  perhaps  than  other  sentimental 
undergraduates,  and  so  escaped  divine  associations.  After  meeting 
Miss  Oglevie,  he  had  to  choose  between  virtue,  blue  china,  and  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Pater  on  the  one  side,  and  a  dissolute  life  on  the 
other.  Unfortunately,  loo  and  fireworks,  with  other  diversions, 
proved  more  attractive  than  “  the  higher  culture,”  and  Eliot  was 
sent  down  for  a  year.  Like  many  other  undergraduates,  he  held  his 
father  in  great  awe ;  so  nothing  better  occurred  to  him  than  to 


lose  himself  in  London.  This  singular  mode  of  sparing  the 
feelings  of  a  father  was  so  successful  that  the  family  of  Eliot 
were  as  nearly  broken-hearted  as  respectable  people  can  be.  By  a 
chance  coincidence,  Miss  Langham  had  run  away  from  the 
“Goose  and  Gridiron”  just  at  the  moment  when  Eliot  dis¬ 
appeared.  A  cynical  public  drew  very  natural  conclusions,  and 
Norwich  talked  as  Chatteris  talked  about  Pendennis  and  Fanny 
Bolton. 

Perhaps  the  best  part  of  this  novel  is  to  he  found  in  the  pages 
which  tell  of  Eliot’s  attempt  to  live  on  nothing  in  London.  We 
do  not  know  that  lodgings  like  the  “  Alexsandringham  Chambers, 
87  Job  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W.,”  have  ever  before  been  described 
in  fiction : — 

This  was  a  curious  place,  and  it  was  a  curious’life  that  the  single  gentle¬ 
men  who  inhabited  it  were  accustomed  to  lead.  All  day  long,  in  a  dingy, 
tobacco-clouded  room,  over  an  undertaker’s  shop,  they  sat  in  a  semicircle 
around  tire  fire,  puffing  their  pipes  in  silence,  like  a  drowsy  council  of 
Indian  chiefs.  A  dense  haze  of  smoke  was  ever  hovering  above  their  heads 
(tvpical  of  the  social  cloud  under  which  each  and  all  of  the  single  gentle¬ 
men  confessedly  were),  and  occasionally  a  pot  of  beer  was  passed  languidly 
from  one  to  the  other.  Faded  failures  of  men  were  most  of  them— men  with 
a  used,  second-hand  look  about  them,  and  yet  with  a  Micawberish  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  future  that  lent  eloquence  to  their  words  whenever  they  awoke 
into  conversation.  This  faith,  however,  was  altogether  passive,  and  evoked 
no  accompanying  energy  of  action.  Fxertion,  indeed,  seemed  as  far  trom 
their  thoughts  as  it  was  with  Tennyson’s  thin-voiced  lotus-eaters.  They 
seldom  stirred  out  into  the  open  a"ir ;  but  they  were  greatly  given  to 
writing  letters.  They  didn’t  appear  to  eat ;  they  only  smoked.  Sometimes 
two  would  withdraw  themselves  from  the  circle  and  play  monotonous  games 
of  cribbage,  making  marking-pegs  of  lucifer-matches,  and  moistening  dirty 
thumbs  with  dull-liued  lips  to  deal  and  separate  the  sticky,  cornerless  cards. 
Thev  read  the  Times  and  Telegraph,  supplied  them  at  morning,  and  the 
Standard,  which  came  to  them  at  evening,  from  beginning  to  end,  tearing 
them  up  into  pipe-lights  on  the  succeeding  day.  They  went  to  the  old  worm- 
eaten  bookcase  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  and  dragged  forth  dusty,  dilapi¬ 
dated  volumes  with  missing  middles  and  incomplete  endings.  This  was 
the  library.  Odd  numbers  of  the  “  Penny  Encyclopaedia,”  Guides  to  Bath 
and  its  Neighbourhood,  Catalogues  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  ’51,  Mining 
Prospectuses,  Addresses  delivered  on  various  forgotten  occasions,  and 
Sermons  of  unknown  divines — these  formed  the  staple  of  the  literature  of 
which  the  single  gentlemen  ( vide  the  advertisement)  had  the  use. 

Even  the  Alexsandringham  Chambers  rejected  Eliot  at  last,  and 
he  would  have  actually  starved  if  an  artist,  almost  as  poor  as  him¬ 
self,  had  not  given  him  food  and  shelter.  The  sort  of  life  led  by 
men  whose  sketches  sell  for  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  on  lucky 
days  has  often  been  described  in  French  and  English.  The 
return  of  the  prodigal ;  his  unexpected  and  unparalleled  success  as 
a  playwright ;  the  contest  between  the  bad  and  the  good  young 
lady  for  his  valuable  affections ;  the  generosity  of  the  bad,  the 
triumph  of  the  good  girl ;  are  all  matters  hackneyed  and  known  to 
all  men.  Mr.  Barker  (who  lets  the  governess  and  her  baronet  drop 
limply  out  of  the  tale)  tells  his  story  with  such  immense  vivacity 
that  it  may  he  read  with  comparative  ease.  He  would  improve  it 
very  much  by  running  his  pen  through  some  dozen  pages, 
scattered  here  and  there.  He  will  cease  some  day  to  believe  in 
comic  journalism,  will  refine  his  dialogue,  no  doubt,  and  see  that 
characters  cannot  he  made  up  out  of  handfuls  of  smart  sayings. 
Judged  by  a  high  standard,  Eliot  the  Younger  has  no  claims  to 
attention ;  but  there  is  a  kind  of  life  in  it  which  makes  one  almost 
forgive  the  countless  crudities,  and  hope  for  better  things  from 
the  author. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

MR.  SIMCOX  LEA’S  volume,  to  which  a  preface  is  con¬ 
tributed  signed  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  Duke  of 
Westminster,  and  others,  contains  a  most  full  and  careful  account 
of  St.  Katharine’s  Hospital  *,  and  puts  forward  with  much  force 
the  writer’s  view,  that  “  a  local  claim  of  the  closest  and  strongest 
character  upon  the  benefits  of  this  Foundation  is  possessed  by,  and 
may  he  urged  on  behalf  of,  the  neighbourhood  of  its  ancient  site 
in  the  East  End  of  London.”  There  are  probably  a  vast  number  of 
people  whose  notions  as  to  what  St.  Katharine’s  Hospital  is  are  of 
the  vaguest  kind,  and  Mr.  Siincox  Lea  wisely  begins  his  volume 
by  affording  the  fullest  instruction  on  this  point,  after  pointing  out 
the  absurdity  of  the  notion,  prevalent  “  in  a  section  of  educated 
society,”  that  “  to  raise  any  discussion  on  the  subject  of  St.  Katha¬ 
rine’s  Hospital  is  about  on  a  level,  in  point  of  good  taste,  with  the 
miserable  criticisms  with  which  little  provincial  newspapers  occa¬ 
sionally  indulge  their  readers  upon  the  private  affairs  of  the 
Court.”  The  fourth  chapter  of  the  volume  contains  a  brief  expo¬ 
sition,  from  which  we  have  already  quoted,  of  the  author's  opinions 
as  to  what  should  be  the  future  distribution  of  the 
income  of  St.  Katharine’s.  He  disclaims  all  sympathy  with  people 
who  would  convert  the  whole  revenues  to  eleemosynary  or 
educational  purposes,  and  thinks  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St. 
Katharine’s  are  “entitled  to  he  maintained  from  the  corporate 
revenues  of  the  Collegiate  Church  on  a  scale  suitable  to  their  eccle¬ 
siastical  rank,  and  in  conformity  with  the  precedent  established  by 
recent  legislation  for  English  Cathedral  and  Capitular  bodies.” 
When  this  is  done,  and  when  the  Master,  Brothers,  and  Sisters  are 
duly  provided  for,  there  will  be  still  a  large  and  increasing  eleemo¬ 
synary  fund  available ;  and  of  this  Mr.  Simcox  Lea  hopes  that 
East  London  will  have  a  large  share.  The  author  knows  his  sub¬ 
ject  thoroughly,  and  his  volume  should  do  much  to  arouse  and 
stimulate  interest  in  a  question  of  considerable  importance. 

*  The  Royal  Hospital  and  Collegiate  Church  o  f  Saint  Katharine  near  the 
Tower  in  its  relation  to  the  East  of  London.  By  Frederic  Simcox  Lea,  M.A. 
London  :  Longmans  &  Co. 
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Mr.  Low  is  no  doubt  quite  right  in  the  gist,  if  not  in  the  construc¬ 
tion,  of  the  opening  sentence  of  the  preface  to  his  Memoir  of  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley.*  “  Some  explanation  appears  necessary  in  pub¬ 
lishing  the  biography  of  a  man  still  living.”  Mr.  Low  accordingly 
goes  on  to  give  some  explanation  of  his  action  in  the  matter,  aud 
it  is  doubly  characteristic  that  he  did  not  begin,  but  “  commenced, 
to  write  this  memoir”  directly  after  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley’s  return 
from  Ashantee.  The  task,  it  seems,  was  a  difficult  one,  as  the 
General  had  lost  all  his  papers  and  journals;  but  this  obstacle  was 
to  some  extent  overcome  by  his  consenting,  “  with  characteristic 
kindness,”  to  give  the  compiler  whatever  help  he  could.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  “  whenever  he  had  a  spare  hour  from  his  duties  at  the  War 
Office,”  he  was,  it  would  appear,  besieged  by  Mr.  Low,  who, 
having  got  up  as  much  as  he  could  of  the  history  of  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley’s  campaigns,  “  was  enabled  to  put  to  him  what 
lawyers  call  leading  questions.”  We  can  hardly  imagine  any  more 
wearisome  trial  than  that  which  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  must  have 
undergone;  and  the  “characteristic  kindness”  with  which  he 
submitted  to  it  is  curiously  at  variance  with  the  line  of  conduct 
which  in  his  military  handbook  he  has  laid  down  as  fit  to  be  pursued 
with  regard  to  “  Special  Correspondents  ”  in  attendance  on  an  army. 
However,  Mr.  Low  did  not  depend  alone  upon  the  forbearance  of 
the  subject  of  his  memoir.  “  By  correspondence  and  personal  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  members  of  his  staff  aud  others  who  had  served 
under  his  orders,”  he  collected  all  kinds  of  personal  anecdotes, 
which  he  thinks  “  will  lend  an  additional  interest  to  the  narrative.” 
But  all  the  information  thus  acquired  has  received,  it  seems,  the 
stamp  of  authority,  for  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  has  read  the  book  and 
“  testified  to  its  absolute  veracity  ”  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
author.  Therefore,  the  author  tells  us,  we  may  look  upon  the  earlier 
partof  theworkas  an  autobiography,  “  though,  owing  to  themodesty 
of  our  hero,  it  required  an  assiduous  process  of  ‘  pumping,’ 
based  on  despatches  and  the  information  derived  from  comrades,” 
to  give  the  author  the  power  of  stringing  the  incidents  of  his  book 
together.  In  spite  of  all  this  trouble  having  been  taken  over  the 
work,  the  question  of  its  publication  in  book  form  “  slumbered 
until  early  in  the  present  year,  when  war  with  Russia  being  immi¬ 
nent,  and  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  having  been  placed  under  orders  as 
Chief  of  the  Staff  to  the  Expeditionary  Army,  it  was  thought  the 
present  would  be  a  favourable  opportunity  for  publishing  the  mili¬ 
tary  experiences  of  an  officer  whose  name  was  in  every  one’s 
mouth.”  In  other  words,  Mr.  Low  having  got  together  the  mate¬ 
rials  for  his  memoir  of  a  living  person,  kept  it  by  him  until  an  un¬ 
foreseen  circumstance  appeared  to  give  him  a  chance  of  floating  his 
production.  The  work  cannot  be  commended  from  any  point 
of  view,  and  can  scarcely  serve  any  purpose  but  that  of  hampering 
future  historians. 

Very  special  gifts  are  necessary  for  a  man  who  undertakes 
the  task  of  translating  Beranger’s  songs.  Thackeray,  Brough,  and 
in  later  days  Mr.  Walter  Besant  have  succeeded  admirably  with 
some  of  them.  A  careful  inspection  of  Mr.  Young’s  volume  f  has 
failed  to  show  us  one  attempt  which  can  be  called  even  moderately 
successful.  Here  is  Thackeray’s  version  of  the  first  stanza  of  Le 
Grenier : 

With  pensive  eyes  the  little  room  I  view 
Where  in  my  youth  I  weathered  it  so  long 

With  a  wild  mistress,  a  staunch  friend  or  two, 

And  a  light  heart  still  breaking  into  song  ; 

Making  a  mock  of  life  and  all  its  cares, 

Rich  in  the  glory  of  my  rising  sun. 

Lightly  I  vaulted  up  four  pair  of  stairs. 

In  the  brave  days  when  I  was  twenty-one. 

In  this  the  spirit  and  eflect  of  the  original  are  reproduced  with  a 
singular  freshness  and  beauty.  Let  us  now  see  what  Mr.  Young 
makes  of  it : — 

Once  more  I  hail  the  refuge  where  my  youth 
Learned  what  to  sons  of  penury  belongs. 

I  had  my  twenty  years,  friends  who  spoke  truth, 

A  madcap  mistress,  and  a  zest  for  songs. 

Braving  the  world,  its  wise,  its  foolish  men, 

Rich  in  my  spring,  with  nought  beyond  the  day, 

Joyous  I  bounded  up  six  stories  then. 

That  garret  life,  at  twenty  ’tis  so  gay  ! 

Comment  upon  this  is  perhaps  superfluous  ;  and  it  will  be  enough 
to  point  to  one  other  instance  of  the  translator’s  utter  want  of  per¬ 
ception  and  taste.  He  has  produced  a  version  of  Le  bon  Dieu,  the 
song  which  furnished  matter  for  an  indictment  of  Beranger,  and 
which  some  forty  years  ago  excited  the  virtuous  indignation  of  the 
Quarterly  Review.  Mindful  perhaps  of  these  denunciations, 
Mr.  Young  has  prudently  called  his  version  Jupiter,  and  leads  off 
with  this  line Jove,  waking  up  from  a  nap  t’other  day.”  It 
is  obvious  enough  that  it  would  have  been  better  not  to  translate 
the  song  at  all  than  to  translate  it  in  this  fashion  ;  and,  indeed,  the 
same  may  be  said  of  every  song  upon  which  Mr.  Young  has  laid 
hands. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  Mr.  Young’s  performances  to  a  new 
and  very  successful  set  of  translations  from  Heine  J,  of  whom  the 
translator  says  in  a  modest  preface,  “  Of  all  poets  he  is  perhaps 
the  most  untranslatable  ;  and  yet,  by  a  strange  perversity  of  fate, 
which  he  himself  would  have  been  the  first  to  appreciate,  the 
experiment  is  found  to  have  a  peculiar  fascination  not  easy  to 

*  A  Memoir  of  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Gurnet  J.  Wolseley.  By  Charles 
Rathbone  Low.  2  vols.  London  :  Bentley  &  Son. 

t  Songs  of  Beranger.  Done  into  English  Verse  by  William  Young.  A 
New;  Edition.  Edinburgh  and  London  :  Blackwood  &  Sons. 

J  Selections  from  the  Poetical  Works  of  Heinrich  Heine.  Translated 
into  English.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 


resist.”  The  present  translations  have  the  great  merits  of  fidelity 
and  perfect  simplicity,  and  beyond  this  the  versification  is  smooth 
and  good.  Here  is  a  specimen  from  the  “  Book  of  Songs  — 

Give  me  thy  hand  and  lay  it  near 
Against  my  heart — now  dost  thou  hear 
How  loud  the  noisy  hammers  beat 
Within  the  narrow  chamber,  sweet  ? 

There  dwells  a  carpenter  within. 

Who  works  amid  this  ceaseless  din. 

A  cruel  man  is  he — I  trow 
My  coffin  he  is  making  now. 

This  weary  knocking,  night  and  day. 

Long  since  has  driven  sleep  awav. 

Good  carpenter,  now  work  thy  best 
And  let  me  soon  lie  still  and  rest. 

We  may  besides  call  special  attention  to“Lord01af”  and  the 
well-known  “  Poor  Peter.” 

The  object  of  Mr.  Massie’s  translation  of  Wilhelm  Tell *  has  been 
“  to  make  this  play  as  useful  as  possible  to  students  of  either 
language.”  Literal  reuderiug  is  therefore  of  course  aimed  at,  so 
far  as  is  consistent  with  an  avoidance  of  German  idiom  and  of  rugged¬ 
ness  in  the  verse.  The  translator  has  fulfilled  his  task  with  con¬ 
siderable  success. 

Mr.  Conway’s  treatise!  might  be  read  with  much  advantage  by 
the  number  of  people  whose  mania  it  is  to  publish  what  they 
take  for  poetry.  We  fear,  however,  that  such  people  are  so 
firmly  persuaded  that  they  are  born  poets  as  to  be  past  all 
teaching. 

A  second  edition  has  appeared  of  Colonel  Colomb's  accurate 
and  vigorous  rendering  of  the  Song  of  the  Bell  and  Lenora.% 

The  story  told,  and.  very  well  told,  by  an  “  Emigrant  Lady  ”  § 
should  serve  as  a  very  useful  warning  to  people  who  are  inclined 
to  look  only  at  the  bright  side  of  emigration.  The  writer  of  the 
letters  seems,  like  the  -whole  of  her  party,  to  have  borne  the  hard¬ 
ships  to  which  they  were  exposed  with  singular  cheerfulness ;  but 
they  were  hardships  which  few  of  them  ought  to  have  ventured  on 
encountering. 

The  fifth  volume  of  the  new  series  of  Tales  from  Blackivood  |[ 
opens  with  the  ingenious  and  exciting  story  called  “  Who  Painted 
the  Great  Murillo  de  la  Merced  ?  ”  In  this  the  mystery  is  kept  up 
with  much  art  till  the  end  of  the  story,  and  it  is  of  course  in¬ 
evitable  that  there  should  be  some  disappointment  at  the  com¬ 
parative  simplicity  of  its  explanation.  The  same  volume  contains 
a  very  lively  and  amusing  story  of  “  A  Military  Adventure  in  the 
Pyrenees.” 

Messrs.  Marcus  Ward  and  Co.^j  have  done  good  service  to  the 
cause  of  light  literature  in  boldly  breaking  through  the  hideous 
three-volume  circulating  library  system  which,  as  we  have  many 
times  pointed  out,  has  done  infiuite  harm  both  to  readers  and 
writers.  That  the  tyranny  should  have  gone  on  so  long  as  it  has 
done  would  be  matter  for  astonishment  in  any  country  but  this.  So 
long  as  thirty  years  ago  the  anonymous  author  of  that  marvellously 
clever  book  Adventures  in  the  Moon  aimed  some  of  his  keen  satire  at 
this  method  in  the  shape  of  a  discourse  between  an  Italian  and  Eng¬ 
lishman  who  meet  in  one  of  the  lunar  museums.  ‘“I  observe,’  said  the 
Italian,  ‘  that  each  of  these  novels  consists  of  three  volumes.  Is 
that  one  of  the  modern  laws  of  writing  ?  ’  ‘  YTes,’  answered  the 

Englishman,  ‘  it  is  a  new  discovery,  and  now  a  writer  of  novels 
produces  three  volumes  as  punctually  as  a  pigeon  lays  two  eggs. 
This  is  a  great  hardship  to  the  two  lovers,  who  are  delighted  with 
each  other  in  the  first  chapter,  and  might  accomplish  their  union 
in  a  few  pages,  if  they  were  not  maliciously  undermined  by  the 
author,  who  involves  them  in  difficulties  which  cost  him  infinite 
thought  and  study,  and  thus  are  they  obliged  to  pass  through  the 
three  volumes  with  perpetual  disappointment  and  vexation.’  ” 
Messrs.  Marcus  Ward  and  Go.,  in  their  departure  from  this  sense¬ 
less  and  injurious  custom,  have  also  been  careful  to  keep  up  “a 
healthy  character  and  good  tone  ”  in  their  volumes,  which,  it  may 
be  well  to  add,  are  published  at  a  price  which  corresponds  pretty 
nearly  to  what  one  pays  for  a  one-volume  French  novel  in  Paris. 
We  must  hope  that  other  publishers  may  follow  the  example  thus 
set  them,  and  that  at  least  “the  beginning  of  the  end”  of  the 
three-volume  system  has  arrived. 

People  who  think  that  they  can  find  enough  misery  in  the  world 
as  it  is,  without  resorting  to  fictitious  narratives  of  ghastliness, 
where  every  detail  of  horror  is  insisted  upon  with  minute  and 
vulgar  exactness,  had  better  keep  clear  of  M.  Jules  Verne  s 
Survivors  of  the  Chancellor.** • * * § *  M.  Verne,  whose  earlier  works  had 
at  least  the  merits  of  freshness  and  invention,  has  in  this  instance 
reached  the  lowest  and  most  revolting  method  of  book-making. 
Nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  collect  all  the  horrors  recorded  of 

•  Wilhelm  Tell.  A  Drama,  by  Schiller.  Translated  into  English  Verse 
by  the  Rev.  Edward  Massie,  M.A.  Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press. 

f  A  Treatise  on  Versification.  By  Gilbert  Conway.  London :  Long¬ 
mans  &  Co. 

t  The  Song  of  the  Bell  and  Lenorn.  A  new  rendering,  following  exactly 
the  Original  Metres  of  Schiller  and  Biirger.  By  Colonel  Colomb,  R.A. 
Second  Edition.  London  :  Chapman  &  Hall. 

§  Letters  from  Muskoha.  By  an  Emigrant  Lady.  London :  Bentley  & 
Son. 

II  Tales  from  Blackwood.  New  Series.  No.  V.  Edinburgh  and  London : 
Blackwood  &  Sons. 

IT  The  Blue  Bell  Series.— A  Little  Western  Flower,  by  M.  C.  Helmore. 
Brownie,  by  W.  Bardsley.  A  Simple  Maiden,  by  Leslie  Keith.  London 
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French  by  Ellen  E.  Fraser.  London :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 
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shipwreck  adventure,  and  connect  them  by  a  slender  thread  of 
narrative.  M.  Verne  has  not  even  taken  the  trouble  to  do  this. 
There  is  no  story  running'  through  his  catalogue  of  disgusting  in¬ 
cidents,  and  if  an  unknown  writer  had  made  so  empty  and  so 
unpleasant  a  venture,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  work  would  have 
been  rejected  for  the  offensive  thing  which  it  in  fact  is. 

Mr.  MacKeuna  has  certainly  fulfilled  in  his  book  *  the  promise 
of  its  title-page  in  collecting  “  some  Thrilling  Stories  of  the 
British  Flag.”  Brave  Men  in  Action  will  afford  great  delight 
to  the  many  English  boys  who  are  full  of  a  martial  spirit. 

Among  the  signs  of  reviving  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
drama  is  the  appearance  of  The  Theatre f,  formerly  a  weekly 
paper  of  comparatively  small  size,  as  a  monthly  magazine  illus¬ 
trated  with  excellent  photographs  of  distinguished  actors  and 
actresses,  of  whom  accompanying  memoirs  are  given.  Besides  this 
it  contains  lively  stories  and  notes,  and  keeps  its  readers  fully  in¬ 
formed  as  to  theatrical  matters  in  France,  Germany,  Spain,  Italy, 
and  America.  The  second  number,  for  September,  lias  a  good 
paper  on  “  Study  and  Stage,”  and  one  especially  worth  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  managers  on  the  “  Cost  of  Playgoing.” 

Mr.  Marshall’s  volume  %  is  remarkable  for  its  care,  its  clearness, 
and  its  excellent  method.  The  illustrations  are  capital. 

A  fifth  edition  has  appeared  of  the  Englishman's  Guide  to  the 
United  States  §,  which,  beyond  its  practical  usefulness,  contains  a 
mass  of  entertaining  reading,  and  is  just  the  kind  of  book  to  solace 
a  quarter  of  an  hour’s  waiting  at  an  inn  or  railway  station. 

Equally  valuable,  if  somewhat  less  lively,  is  Mr.  Murray’s  Hand¬ 
book  for  Ireland.  || 

A  third  edition  has  appeared  of  the  Manual  for  Locomotive 
Engine-drivers,  written  by  Mr.  Reynolds,  who  is  Locomotive 
Inspector  on  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway. 
Mr.  Reynolds  is  “  ambitious  to  extend  and  improve  the  social  con¬ 
dition  of  locomotive  drivers  by  placing  within  their  reach  a  standard 
test  of  capacity  that  will  be  unaffected  by  local  or  temporary  pre¬ 
judices,  fancies,  fashions,  or  accidental  connexions.”  The  life  of 
engine-drivers  has,  it  seems,  improved  of  late  years,  but  there  is  plenty 
of  room  for  more  improvement,  and  to  this  Mr.  Reynolds’s  book 
points  the  way.  Mr.  Reynolds’s  chapter  on  “  How  to  Become  a 
Model  Engine-driver  ”  is  excellent. 

Mr.  Wood’s  little  book  on  bulb-gardening**  supplies  the  want 
which  has  hitherto  existed  of  any  sufficiently  modern  work  of  the 
kind.  Beyond  this  reason  for  its  appearance  its  author,  who 
evidently  loves  his  subject,  was  anxious  to  convince  people 
of  the  advantages  of  bulb-cultivation  over  more  modern  styles  of 
floriculture,  “  as  being  less  expensive  and  more  certain,  and  far 
better  suited  to  the  majority  of  second-class  gardens.”  The  book 
contains  various  practical  suggestions  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
flowers,  and  the  growth  of  flower-roots  for  the  trade  as  well  as 
for  amusement,  and  has  a  special  chapter  on  the  diseases  of  bulbs. 

Mr.  Holmes’s  workft  is  “  intended  as  an  aid  to  students  in  ac¬ 
quiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  botany.”  The  author  has  found 
that  too  often  nothing  beyond  the  mere  names  of  plants  is  learned  ; 
and,  recognizing  the  difficulties  which  in  great  measure  lead  to 
this  undesirable  result,  he  has  attempted  to  make  it  comparatively 
easy  “  to  find  out  the  order  of  any  plant  belonging  to  the  more 
important  natural  orders,  and  of  all  plants  indigenous  to  Britain  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  to  familiarize  himself  by  practical  study 
with  the  various  terms  used  in  botany,  both  in  the  English  and 
Latin  languages.”  The  writer's  method  in  aiming  at  this  appears 
to  us  excellent. 


*  Brave  Men  in  Action:  some  Thrilling  Stories  of  the  British  Flag,  fly 
Stephen  J.  MacKenna.  London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 
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TAORE’S  GREAT  WORKS,  “The  BRAZEN  SERPENT,” 

r  “  O^UT  I-EAyrNG  the  PRjETORIUM,”  and  “  CHKIST  ENTERING  JERU- 

COCIAL  SCIENCE  CONGRESS,  CHELTENHAM, 

October  23  to  30. 

President— The  Right  Hon.  Lord  NORTON,  K.C.M.G. 

9f  DPluXfmcVsA  •  J  ufisprudence  and  Amendment  of  the  Law,  Mr.  Commissioner 
V?'~J'rJiduc‘ltlSn'  rhe  Hon-  Gkokgk  B  hod  rick — 3.  Health,  W.  H. 
Michael.  Esq.,  Q.C.,  F.C.S.— 4.  Economy  and  Trade,  Professor  Bonamy  Price— 5  Art, 
J.  Gamuier  Parry,  Esq.  President  oj  Council— G.  W.  Hastings,  Esq. 

,t,T«e  0{!<,ni'ig  Sermon  will  be  preached  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Barry,  D.D.  Information  as  to 
the  Reading  ot 1  apers  and  other  particulars  may  be  obtained  at  the  Offices,  1  Adam  Street. 
A  del  phi,  W.C.,  or  4  Promenade  \  alias,  Cheltenham. 

_ _ _ _ _ FRANCIS  G.  P.  NEISON,  Hon.  General  Secretary. 

THE  LONDON  HOSPITAL  and  MEDICAL  COLLEGE, 

fho  So,S?Ii0N',  1878~~4,0'  Commence  on  Tuesday,  October  I,  187S.  when 

^  mi  iflZ  1Siri^uU0n  W1  •  P^ce.  Two  Entrance  Science  Scholarships,  value  £60  and  £40, 
will  be  oftered  for  Competition  at  the  end  of  September  to  new  Students.  Entries  on  or  before 
iu  Fee  to  Lectures  and  Hospital  Practice,  90  Guineas  in  one  payment,  or  100 
^stalpients. .  All  Resident  and  other  Hospital  Appointments  are  free.  The 
Resident  Appointments  consist  of  Five  House-Physiciancies,  Four  House- Surgeoncies  One 
Aecoucheurship ;  a  so  Two  Dresserships  and  Two  Maternity  Assistantships.  The  London 
Hospital  is  now  in  direct  communication  by  rail  and  tram  with  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis 
_ NORMAN  CHEVERS,  M.D.,  Principal. 

NIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON, 

SESSION  1878-79. 

the  FACULTY  of  MEDICINE  will  commence  on  Tuesday.  October  I. 
IN  TKODUCTORY  LECTURE,  at8  P.M.,  by  Professor  LANKESTER,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

The  SESSION  of  the  FACULTY  of  ARTS  and  LAWS  and  of  SCIENCE  (including  the 

nifcTofiv’  TfEr"f iif/p1113 f”1d  Fme  4rts!tw',il  ljeSm  on  Wednesday,  October 2.  INTRO- 
DUCIOKY  LECIURE,  at  J  P.M.,  by  Professor  HENRY  MORLEY.  Instruction  is 

TWW.Sv'^n111  “  ®nbj^tS  *tt.uSbt  >n  thc  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Laws  and  of  Science. 
The  Deans  and  \  ice-Deans  will  attend  m  the  Council-room,  from  10  A.M.  to  2  p.m  .  on  October 
1  and  -,  tor  the  purpose  of  giving  advice  and  information  to  Students  entering  the  College. 

Tuesday?lepSmbe0rr2fOYS’  betweea  the  11863  of  SeTen  “nd  Sixteen,  will  RE-OPEN  on 

sjnrliSpewUses'  “nd  Copies  of  the  Regulations  relating  to  the  Entrance  and  other  Exhibitions 
may  t^e  obmined^t  th^Office^of^tli^CoIiege?  £'2'000’°^  tu  Competition  by  Students, 

The  Examination  for  the  Medical  Entrance  Exhibitions,  and  also  that  for  the  Andrews 
fhe  26thandr27eth^f“  September  aWS  aDd  of  Science},  wili  be  held  at  the  College  on 

The  College  is  close  to  the  Gower  Street  Station  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  and  only  a  few 
minutes  walk  from  the  termini  ot  the  North-Western.  Midland,  and  Great  Northern  RaiL 
WUJ  s. 

TALFOURD  ELY,  M.A.,  Secretary. 


u 


TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  BRISTOL.— 

Y,.  The  THIRD  SESSION  will  begin  on  October  8,  1878.  The  College  supplies,  for  persons 
of  either  sex,  above  the  ordinary  school  age,  the  means  of  continuing  their  studies  in  Srimce 
Languages,  History,  and  Literature ;  and  particularly  in  those  branches  of  Applied  Science 
which  are  employed  in  the  Arts  and  Manufactures.  The  Chemical  Laboratory  Is  open  da?lv 
from  Ten  to  Five.  Arrangements  have  been  made  in  flnnnpviAn  u-ifk  tkn  l 


V  Vari04US  engineering  k  inns  in  and  near  Bristol.  Information  with  regard  to  the  lodgin'* 
will  be  given  by  the  Principal,  on  application  through  the  Secretary.  Several 

fppiy to  igp ^eSTr^MdR0cXge1enre?aCrybCr-  F°r  Pr0sp66tus  aild  information 

QUEEN’S  COLLEGES,  IRELAND.— The  PROFESSOR- 

of  MIDWIFERY  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  being  about  to  become  Vacant. 
Candidates  for  that  office  are  requested  to  forward  their  Testimonials  to  the  Uvder- 
Sei  RETARY,  Dublin  Castle,  on  or  before  Saturday,  the  28th  instant,  in  order  that  the  same 
may  be  submitted  to  their  Excellencies  the  Lords  Justices.  8ame 

The  Candidate  who  may  be  selected  for  the  above  Professorship  will  be  required  to  enter 
upon  his  duties  forthwith.  «  w  ewer 

Dublin  Castle,  September  12,  1878. 


"ROYAL  SCHOOL  of  MINES. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

During  the  Twenty-eighth  Session,  1878-79,  which  will  commence  on  Octnher  1  the  fV,tl 
COURSES  of  LECTURES  and  PRACTICAL  DEMONS^ 

1.  Chemistry— 'Ey  E.  Frankland.  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 

2.  Metallurgy— My  John  Percy,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

3.  Natural  History — By  T.  H.  Huxley,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

t'.  MMw°BV}  By  'Varington  W.  Smyth,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Chairman. 

6.  Geology— By  John  W.  Judd,  F.R.S. 

7.  Applied  Mechanics— By  T.  M.  Goodeve,  M.A. 

8.  Physics — By  Frederick  Guthrie,  Ph.D..  F.R.S. 

9.  Mechanical  Drawing— By  Rev.  J.  II.  Edgar,  M.A. 

The  Lecture  Fees  for  Students  desirous  of  becoming  Associates  are  £30  in  one  sum  on 
entrance,  or  two  annual  payments  of  £20,  exclusive  of  the  Laboratories.  ’ 

Tickets  to  separate  Courses  of  Lectures  are  issued  nt  £3  and  £1  each 

Officers  in  the  Queen's  Service,  Her  Majesty’s  Consuls,  Acting  Mining  Agents  and  Managers 
may  obtain  Tickets  at  reduced  prices.  5  *■»  auiaagcri, 

Science  Teachers  are  also  admitted  to  the  Lectures  at  reduced  fees 
Street  “London^ wDd intbrmation  apply  to  tbc  Bkuikthak,  Royal  School  of  Mines,  Jermyn 
_ _ _ TRENHAM  REEKS,  Registrar. 

TJYDE  PARK  COLLEGE  for  LADIES,  115  Gloucester 

Terrace,  Hyde  Park. 

The  JUNIOR  TERM  begins  September  17. 

The  SENIOR  TERM,  November  1. 

theLAniCtItESib<S,t'r!ninS  Namcs  °f  Frofessor3’  Terms'  m»y  be  kad  oa  application  to 
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TJEDFORD  COLLEGE  (for  LADIES),  8  and  9  York  Place, 

-*-■ *  Portmon  Square,  London,  W.  (near  to  the  Baker  Street  Station  of  the  Metropolitan 
Railway).  The  SESSION  1878-70  commences  Thursday,  October  10. 

Two  ARNOTT  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  awarded  by  open  competition.  Candidates  to 
send  their  Names  to  the  Hon.  Sec.  before  September  20. 

Prospectuses,  with  particulars  of  Scholarships,  Boarding-house,  &c.,  may  he  had  at  the 
College. 

Political  Economy  is  now  added  to  the  subjects  taught  at  the  College.  The  Lecturer  next 
Session  will  be  J.  Boxar,  B.A.,  Oxon.  _ 

HEDFORD  COLLEGE.— July  1878.— The  PROFESSOR- 

1  '  SHIPS  of  HARMONY  and  CLASS  SINGING,  lately  held  by  Mr.  IIl'LLAH.  urc  now 

VACANT _ Applications  and  Testimonials  to  be  sent  to  the  IIox.  Sec.,  at  the  College,  nut 

later  than  September  30.— II.  Lk  Breton,  Hon.  Sec. 


M1SS 

-L'-L  LA 


THE  NORTII-LONDON  COLLEGIATE  and  CAMDEN 

J-  SCHOOLS  for  GIRLS.— The  Camden  School  for  Girls  re-opened  on  Thursday.  Sep¬ 
tember  12,  1878.— The  North-Loudon  Collegiate  School  for  Girls  will  re-open  on  Tuesday, 
September  17,  1878. _ _ _ 

HTHE  DORECK  LADIES’  COLLEGE,  63  Kensington  Gardens 

J-  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W.,  will  RE-OrEN  for  the  Autumn  Term  on  September  24. 
/Vmci'pak— Miss  M.  E.  BAILEY  and  Frilulein  NEUIIOFER. 

MARY  LEECH’S  MORNING  SCHOOL  for  YOUNG 

LADIES  will  RE-OPEN  Tuesday,  October  1,  at  14  Radnor  Place,  Hyde  Park,  IV. 

HTHE  Misses  A.  &  R.  LEECH’S  SCHOOL  (late  Belgrave 

J-  Cottage)  for  LITTLE  BOYS  will  RE-OPEN  Tuesday,  October  I,  at  65  and  60 
Kensington  Gardens  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W. _ 

’T'HE  OXI  OED  MILITARY  COLLEGE,  with  the  approval 

of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  K.G.,  &c. 

Governor—  Major-General  DESBOROUGII,  C.B.,  It. A. 

Sect'etart /  to  the  Governor  ami  Director  qf  Drills— Major  JOHN  GRAHAM. 
Head-Master — The  Rev.  JAMES  WHITE.  M.A.,  Fellow  of  the  Mathematical  Society  of 
London,  late  Instructor  in  Mathematics  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  and 
Incumbent  of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Woolwich. 

This  College  is  intended— (1)  To  provide  the  best  possible  Education  for  the  Sons  of  Officers  ; 
(2)  To  Train  and  prepare  Candidates  (whether  Sons  of  Officers  or  not)  for  Commissions  in  the 
Military  Service  ;  (3)  To  enable  its  Senior  Pupils  to  enter  as  unattached  University  Students 
and  to  take  Degrees. 

Copies  of  the  Prospectus  may  be  obtained  from  the  GOVERNOR  or  SECRETARY,  Military 
College,  Cowley,  Oxford,  who  will  supply  information  as  to  the  admission  of  Students. 


TESTATE  PUPIL. — A  GENTLEMAN,  managing  an  Estate  in 

*  Hampshire,  has  a  VACANCY  for  a  Gentleman,  as  PUPIL — Apply  to  Charles  E. 
Curtis,  Deuuyers,  Furringdon,  Alton,  Hunts. _ 

"FURNISHED  APARTMENTS,  fronting  the  Tuileries  Gardens, 

PARIS,  on  the  First  Floor,  with  Bulconv,  and  consisting  of  Sitting-Room  and  Bedroom, 
TO  BE  LET  immediately.  An  additional  fiedroom  can  be  had  if  needed.  The  rooms  ure 
elegant  and  lofty.— Apply,  by  letter,  to  Zkta,  Mr.  Blencowe,  75  Chancery  Lane,  Loudon 
W.C.,  or  M.  K  auem  an  x,  care  of  Messrs.  Douglus  Sc  Co.,  236  Rue  de  Itivoli,  Puris. 

A  N  unusually  LARGE  and  noble  MANSION,  delightfully 

^  situate,  near  Town _ The  LEASE  (with  or  without  the  Furniture)  to  be  SOLD.  The 

Mansion,  standing  in  extensive  and  beautiful  grounds,  forming  a  miniature  Park,  is  admirably 
adapted  as  a  Residence  for  u  family  of  the  highest  distinction,  und  eminently  so  as  an  attractive 
Private  Hotel  and  a  charming  Retreat,  or  as  a  College,  First-class  School,  Sanitarium,  or  other 
large  Institution.— For  curds  to  view  and  further  particulars,  apply  to  WILKINSON  6c  SON, 
Estate  Agents  und  Upholders.  H  Old  Bond  Street.  Pieeudilly,  W. 

T-J  YDEOPATII Y.  —  SUDBROOK  PARK,  Richmond  IlilL 

Physician — Dr.  EDWARD  LANE,  M.A.,  M.D.  Edin.  A  health  resort  for  Invalids 
and  others!  Turkish  Baths  on  the  Promises.  Private  entrance  to  Richmond  Park.  Prospectus 
on  application. 

rFOURS  to  the  WEST  INDIES,  MEXICO,  CENTRAL 

AMERICA :  also  to  BRAZIL  and  RIVER  PLATE. 

Tickets  are  issued  by  the  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAM  PACKET  COMPANY. enabling  Tourists 
to  visit,  at  a  very  moderate  cost,  the  various  places  touched  at  by  their  Vessels. 

For  information  as  to  the  dates  of  Sailing  and  Routes,  apply  to  J.  M.  Lloyd,  Secretary,  Royal 
Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  18  Moorgate  Street,  London. 

LONDON  and  BORDEAUX  direct,  South  of  France,  and  the 

Pyrenees.— The  GENERAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY’S  magnificent 
new  Steumships,  KESTREL  and  BITTERN ,  with  splendid  passenger  accommodation,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  handsome  saloon,  with  a  commodious  ladies’ cabin,  and  a  comfortable  smoking 
saloon  on  deck,  leave  London  for  Bordeaux  every  Wednesday.  Chief  Cabin,  £3  ;  Fore,  £2  ; 
Return  Tickets,  available  for  one  month  :  Chief  Cabin,  £5  ;  Fore  Cabin,  £3  6s.  8d.  No  Steward's 
Fee.— For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Secretary,  General  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
71  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 


Th'ASTBOURNE  college. 

-A  President — His  Grace  the  Duke  of  DEVONSHIRE,  K.G. 

// ead- Master— The  Rev.  THOMPSON  PODMOItE,  M.A. 

Jfaster  of  Modern  School — The  Rev.  G.  R.  GREEN,  M.A. 

The  ENSUING  TERM  will  not  commence  until  September  26,  an  extra  Week’s  holiday 
having  been  requested  by  ILK. II.  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Hesse,  See.  Sc c. 

Application  for  Boarders  to  be  made  to  the  Rev.  T.  PODMORK,  the  Rev.  G.  R.  GREEN,  and 

T.  .  YMKS,  Esq.  THOS.  HOLMAN.  Secretary. 

OVER  COLLEGE. 

President— The  Right  IJon.  Eurl  GRANVILLE,  K.G. 

Tuition  from  10  to  15  Guineas.  Board,  £45  a  year. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  IIkaD-M A8TF.lt  or  the  IIox.  SECRETARY. 

The  NEXT  TERM  begins  on  September  18. 


D 
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HARDS  TOOK  COLLEGE, 

RE-OPENS  on  Thursday,  September  19. 


DORSET, 


B 


R  I  G  H  T  O  N  COLLEGE. 

Chairman  of  the  Council — The  Vcn.  Archdeacon  HANNAH,  D.C.L.,  Vicar  of  Brighton. 
Principal— The  Rev.  CHARLES  BIGG,  D.D.,  latc  Senior  Student  and 
Tutor  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Vice-Principal— The  Rev.  JOSEPH  NEWTON,  M.A. 

Next  Term  commences  September  24. 


■WORTHING  COLLEGE. — Principal,  Mr.  W.  E.  LLOYD 

*  V  TREVOR.  Head-Muster,  Rev.  R.  W.  METCALFE,  M.A. ,  St.  John’s  Coll., Camb. 
BOYS— limited  to  about  forty  in  number— are  prepared  tor  the  UNIVERSITIES  and  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS,  also  for  the  Higher  Branches  of  Commercial  Life.  The  Third  Term  commenced 
on  Wednesday.  September  11.— For  Prospectuses,  apply  to  the  PRINCIPAL. 


AN 


BACKWARD  BOYS, 

*  a  short  distance  from  LIverpo 


TTNIVERSITY  EDUCATION  for 

^  PALACE  SCHOOL  of  ART,  SCIENCE,  nml  L] 


HOTELS. 

BRIGHTON.— BEDFORD  HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Cotfee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

P.  O.  RICKARDS,  Manager. 

TLFRACOMBE  HOTEL. — Accessible  by  Rail,  Steamer,  or 

Coach.  Grand  Dining  Saloon  ;  Ladies’  Drawing-room  ;  Reading,  Billiard,  and  Smoking 
Rooms ;  and  200  comfortable  Bedrooms.  Excellent  Cuisine,  Choice  Wines,  and  moderate 
charges.  Tariff  of  T.  W.  HUSSEY,  Manager,  Ilfracombe,  North  Devon. 


0LT> 

w  am 


ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  BOUGHT, 


Persons  having 

Messrs. 


unv  to  SELL  can  apply;  or  if  sent  by  post  their  value  will  he  sent  per  return — Mes 
BROWNING,  Manufacturing  Dentists,  378  Oxford  Street,  near  the  Circus  (lute  of  Ebury 
Street).  “  The  original  and  only  genuine  purchasers.”  Established  100  years. 

OKDER  EVERYTHING  you  require  through  COCKBURN  S 

^  UNITED  SERVICE  AGENCY  SOCIETY,  41  Ilaymarket,  London,  S.W.,  and  save 
from  5  to  50  iK*r  cent,  and  much  time  and  trouble  by  so  doing. 

WILLIAM  ST  BURTON, 

39  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

Carvers, 
per  Pair  s.  d. 


Table  Knives. 

Dessert  Knives. 
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Kelly  college,  tavistock. 

Head-  Master— R.  W.  TAYLOR,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  St.John’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  for  Thirteen  years  Assistant-Muster  at  Marlborough  and  Rugby.  Assisted  by 
University  First- Classmen.  A  First-Grade  Classical  and  Modem  Public  School,  in  which 
BOYS  are  prepared  for  the  Universities,  and  for  the  Army  und  Civil  Service  Examinations. 
The  next  Term  commences  September  27 _ For  particulars,  apply  to  the  Head-Master. 

■FOLKESTONE. — Mr.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.  (Oxon.), 

assisted  by  a  Cambridge  M.A.  and  competent  staff  of  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
Universities,  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  and  all  Competitive  Examinations.  Pupils  successful  in 
the  recent  competitions  for  Woolwich  und  Sandhurst. 

PREPARATION  ibr  CAMBRIDGE  ami  OXFORD.— 

Rev.  IT.  C.  A.  TAYLER,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  receives 
PUPILS.— Address,  Orwell  Rectory,  near  Roys  ton. 

"FDUCATION  in  NANCY.  —  Professor  HIRSCH,  who  has 

lived  at  Cannstatt  on  the  Neckar,  and  been  engaged  in  Teaching  there  for  Twenty-five 
years,  wishes  to  intimate  that  he  has  now  Removed  to  NANCY,  taking  his  Pupils  with  him, 
and  that  his  School  is  again  open.  Prospectuses  to  be  had  ut  Messrs.  TuOUNER  6c  CO.’S, 
Ludgute  Hill,  and  from  Professor  IIlRscii,  Maison  Riston,  Malzevillc,  Nancy. 

N  OXFORD  GRADUATE  (1st  Math.),  Vicar  of  a  Country 

•  parish,  takes  in  a  few  BOYS,  from  Eight  to  Twelve  years  old.  to  prepare  for  the  Public 
Schools.  Comfortable  home,  healthy  and  airy  situation,  careful  teaching  (with  special  advan¬ 
tages  in  French  und  German),  good  lawn  and  playing-field.— Address,  Rev.  A.  D.  Mozlky, 
Kersey,  Ipswich. _ 

-A  LADY  and  GENTLEMAN,  living 

verpool,  would  like  to  receive  into  their  home  a  LITTLE  BOY 
as  Companion  to^and  to  be  educated  with,  their  only  Son,  nearly  Nine  years  of  age.  Governess 
attends  daily.  French  Nurse  kept.  Pony  for  riding.  References  exchanged.— For  particu¬ 
lars,  Sec.,  address,  in  first  instance,  II.  Seymour,  Esq.,  Athenaeum,  Liverpool. 

A  GRADUATE  (in  Deacon’s  Orders)  of  New  College,  Oxford, 

speaking  French  and  German,  desires  a  TUTORSHIP,  Travelling  or  otherwise,  or  to 
assist  with  Pupils.— Address,  W.  II.  WRENCH*  Gilamont,  Surbiton. 

LADIES.  —  CRYSTAL 

LITERATURE — Ladies  come  up  for 
the  New  Session  on  October  1.  There  are  TWO  VACANCIES  in  the  RESIDENTIARY 
HOUSE,  conducted  by  Miss  Scott,  Winterbourne,  Cintra  Park,  Upper  Norwood. 

A  MEMBER  of  the  BAR  (Married),  residing  at  the  West  End 

of  London,  desires  to  receive  One  or  Two  Gentlemen  as  Resident  PUPILS.  Terms 
200  Guineas  per  annum.— Address,  X.  Y.  Z.,  care  of  Henry  Sweet,  Law  Publisher,  Chancery 
Lane,  E.C. 

TO  PARENTS.— A  CAMBRIDGE  M.A.,  of  University 

distinction  (at  the  Bar),  wishes  to  arrange  to  receive  into  his  House  in  Town,  and  to  help 
with  their  studies,  a  few  GENTLEMEN'S  SONS  (steady  workers  only)  preparing  for  Legal 
profession.  Civil  Service,  &c.  Every  attention  to  domestic  comfort. — Address,  Barrister, 
care  of  Hyde  Sc  Taylor,  Advertising  Agents,  154  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

AD  CLERUM. — A  few  devoted  PRIESTS  are  anxious  to 

present  the  Catholic  teaching  of  the  Church  with  increased  clearness  and  power,  in  the 
face  of  new  and  strange  forms  of  naturalism  and  superstition. 

They  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  WRITINGS  of  EMANUEL  SWEDENBORG  may  be 
made  to  render  substantial  aid  to  the  Catholic  Church,  in  her  multiform  struggles  with 
opposing  forces  and  her  deep  longings  after  unity  and  peace,  both  abroad  and  at  home. 

Convinced  that  a  good  work  might  be  done  were  these  Writings  investigated  without  bias, 
and  used  in  a  spirit  of  enlightened  charity,  they  ure  desirous  of  corresponding  with  any 
earnest-minded  Priest  willing  to  join  them  in  their  proposed  study. 

Communications  to  be  addressed  to  A.  Z.,  care  of  Castle  Sc  Lamb,  133  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


TABLE  CUTLERY. 

The  Blades  arc  all  of  the  finest  Steel. 

3j-inch  Ivory  Handles . per  Dozen 

ditto  ditto  .  „ 

3$  ditto  ditto  balance .  „ 

3$  ditto  ditto  ditto  .  „ 

4  ditto  ditto  ditto  .  „ 

4  ditto  fine  ditto  ditto  .  „ 

■1  ditto  ditto,  extra  large  ....  „ 

4  ditto  ditto,  African  .  „ 

4  ditto  Silver  Ferules  .  „ 

4  ditto  Silvered  Blades .  „ 

Ditto  Electro  Silvered  Handles  ....  „ 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

*  *  IRONMONGER,  by  appointment  to  H.R.IT.  the  Frincc  of  Wales,  sends  a  Catalogue, 
gratis  and  post  paid.  It  contains  upwards  of  850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with 
List  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  Thirty  large  Show  Rooms,  at  39  Oxford  Street,  W.  :  1,  lA,  2,  3. 
and  4  Newman  Street;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s  Place;  and  1  Newman  Yard.  Manufactories; 
84  Newman  Street,  and  Newman  Mews,  London,  W. _ 

JJEAL  &  SON’S 
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ENGLISH  POLICY  IN  AFGHANISTAN. 

HE  Indian  Government  seems  still  to  intend  or 
expect  an  Afghan  war  ;  and  the  balance  of  public 
opinion  in  India  perhaps  inclines  to  a  policy  of  aggressive 
precaution.  If  such  an  enterprise  as  the  occupation  of 
Cabul  and  Herat  is  undertaken,  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  will  be  successful.  The  disaster  of  forty  years  ago 
was  caused  by  the  incapacity  of  a  general  appointed  with 
exclusive  regard  to  his  family  connexion,  and  by  the  mis¬ 
conduct  of  other  military  and  civil  officials.  One  serious 
danger  which  then  threatened  the  invading  army,  though 
it  was  averted  by  good  fortune,  is  no  longer  to  be  feared. 
When  the  English  army  marched  on  Cabul,  Runjeet  Singh 
was  on  its  eastern  flank  with  the  most  formidable  force 
that  has  in  modern  times  been  organized  by  any  Indian 
prince.  If  he  had  not,  about  the  time  when  the  English 
troops  surrendered  to  Akbar  Khan,  himself  suffered  heavy 
losses  in  a  mountain  campaign,  the  fidelity  which  he 
actually  displayed  might  perhaps  have  been  shaken.  The 
subsequent  recapture  of  Cabul  by  General  Pollock  suffi¬ 
ciently  proved  the  comparative  insignificance  of  the  Afghan 
military  power;  and  the  friendly  relations  which  Dost 
Mahomed  afterwards  maintained  with  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  were  founded  on  his  knowledge  that  hostility  would 
have  been  imprudent.  English  officers  understand  their 
business  better  in  1878  than  in  1839  ;  and  modern  arms  of 
precision  are  more  formidable  than  the  old-fashioned 
cannon  and  muskets,  which  had  not  been  improved  since 
the  days  of  the  great  French  war.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Afghans  in  case  of  war  would  be  encouraged  and 
backed  by  a  Power  which  was  then  separated  by  several 
hundreds  of  miles  from  Cabul,  while  it  now  possesses  the 
adjoining  territories.  The  last  Afghan  war  was  undertaken 
by  Lord  Palmerston  for  the  purpose  of  baffling  Russian 
Intrigues  ;  but  during  the  struggle  the  enemy  received 
no  material  aid  from  Russia.  The  same  malignant  in¬ 
fluence  again  predominates  at  Cabul ;  and,  in  any  negotia¬ 
tion  which  may  be  instituted,  threats  and  promises  will 
not  be  spared  to  urge  the  ruler  of  Afghanistan  into  a 
policy  hostile  to  England.  Nevertheless  it  is  scarcely 
probable  that  in  case  of  war  Siiere  Ali  would  be  joined 
by  a  Russian  contingent ;  and  it  is  indeed  mainly  in  the 
hope  of  dealing  separately  with  the  Afghans  that  the 
warlike  party  urges  on  the  Viceroy  vigorous  and  im¬ 
mediate  action. 


with  which  it  was  combined,  the  embassy  was  despatched 
in  contemplation  of  war.  It  seems  to  follow  that,  in  not 
withdrawing  his  envoy  in  deference  to  the  objections  of  the 
English  Government,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  deliberately 
commits  an  unfriendly  act.  It  is  not  proposed  to  resent  the 
sending  of  the  Mission  by  a  declaration  of  war,  but  to 
counteract  its  objects  by  dealing  directly  with  the  Ameer 
of  Cabul.  During  the  negotiation  for  the  definition  of  a, 
neutral  zone  Prince  Gortchakoff  expressly  stipulated  that 
the  Indian  Government  should  control'  and  direct  the 
foreign  policy  of  Afghanistan.  No  reasonable  objection 
can  therefore  be  raised  on  the  part  of  Russia  to  measures 
which  nevertheless  represent  suspicion  of  hostile  Russian 
intrigues.  As  far  as  the  justice  of  the  proposed  policy  is 
concerned,  it  only  remains  to  ascertain  whether  Shere 
Ali,  in  receiving  the  Russian  Mission,  has  furnished 
sufficient  ground  for  menace  or  for  actual  war.  He  has 
hitherto  steadily  refused  to  allow  the  establishment 
of  an  English  Mission  at  Cabul,  and  the  Indian  Go¬ 
vernment  has  now  resolved  to  test  his  adherence 
to  the  same  policy.  If  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain  is 
admitted  to  the  Ameer’s  Court,  it  will  be  difficult  not  to 
accept  the  challenge  which  will  have  been  offered.  The 
least  that  the  Sovereign  of  India  can  expect  from  a  minor 
neighbouring  potentate  is  the  treatment  accorded  to  the 
most  favoured  nation.  By  obstinate  resistance  to  reason¬ 
able  demands  Shere  Ali  incurs  the  risk  of  being  dethroned, 
or  of  being  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  feudatory,  who 
would,  like  the  princes  of  India,  be  expressly  prohibited 
from  maintaining  relations  with  foreign  Powers. 

Whether  it  will  be  expedient  to  prosecute  a  not  un¬ 
lawful  quarrel  is  a  question  to  be  determined  on  military, 
political,  and  financial  grounds.  The  strategical  issue  has 
on  many  occasions  been  fully  stated  ;  and  civilians  must 
depend  on  professional  authority  for  a  solution.  The 
military  officers  who  have  devoted  their  attention  to 
the  means  of  defending  the  North-West  frontier  are 
unable  to  agree.  Some  of  them  urge,  with  much 
plausibility,  that  it  is  most  prudent,  as  it  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  most  economical,  to  compel  an  invader  to  traverse 
the  longest  possible  distance  before  he  encounters  the 
defending  army.  They  add  that  the  Russians  could  only 
reach  Peshawur  after  occupying  Afghanistan,  with  the 
certain  result  of  incurring  the  animosity  of  the  natives. 
On  the  other  side  it  is  contended  that  the  Russians  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  prepare  for  the  invasion  of  India  by 
first  converting  the  neighbouring  tribes  into  dependent 
allies.  It  is  also  said,  and  on  this  point  there  seems  to  be 
no  difference  of  opinion  among  military  men,  that  the 
further  and  not  the  hither  end  of  a  mountain  pass  is  the 
true  point  of  defence.  The  occupier  of  the  pass  can  choose 
his  owrn  time,  and,  if  he  has  more  than  one  line  of  advance, 
his  own  route,  for  debouching  into  the  plain.  Students  of 
military  history  allege  that  such  attempts  have  rarely  been 
defeated  ;  and  many  instances  of  such  movements  as  that 
of  Napoleon  over  the  Simplon  will  occur  to  the  general 
reader.  The  establishment  of  a  garrison  at  Quettah  in¬ 
dicates  the  leaning  of  the  Indian  Government  to  the 
bolder  policy.  If  the  same  system  were  adopted  on  a 
larger  scale  by  the  occupation  of  Cabul  and  Herat,  the 
English  army  would  hold  an  indisputably  strong  position  ; 
and  Russia  would  have  no  ostensible  ground  of  objection, 
though  the  advance  would  be  in  some  degree  an  act  of 
defiance.  It  would  not  lead  to  an  open  rupture,  unless 


The  question  to  be  considered  is  one  rather  of  expedi¬ 
ency  than  of  political  morality.  The  two  principals  in  the 
dispute  agreed  only  six  or  seven  years  ago  that  Russian 
interference  in  Afghanistan  would  furnish  the  English 
Government  with  legitimate  ground  of  complaint.  An 
incidental  controversy  as  to  the  extent  of  Shere  Ali’s 
dominions  furnished  additional  proof  that  Prince  Gortcha¬ 
koff  and  Lord  Granville  gave  the  same  interpretation  to 
the  arrangement  which  was  made  between  them.  The 
Russian  Government  was  inclined  to  regard  Badakshan 
as  an  independent  district ;  but,  in  deference  to  the  fuller 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  Indian  Government,  Prince 
Gortchakoff  waived  his  original  contention,  and  allowed 
Badakshan  to  be  treated  as  an  Afghan  province.  At  the 
present  moment  Russian  journalists  scarcely  dispute  the 
purpose  attributed  by  the  English  and  Indian  Govern¬ 
ments  to  the  Mission  which  has  lately  been  received  at 
Cabul.  It  is  admitted  that,  like  the  military  movements 
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Russia  was  prepared  for  war  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  Asia; 
and  national  interest,  if  not  popular  feeling,  recommends 
peace  for  the  present. 

'flie  main  objection  to  the  policy  which  apparently 
finds  favour  at  Simla  is  that  it  would  involve  an  increase 
of  the  army,  and  a  heavy  additional  charge  on  the  Budget. 
Afghanistan  would  not  be  a  remunerative  conquest ;  and 
its  warlike  population  could  be  held  in  check  only  by 
irresistible  force.  The  wild  tribes,  which  have  never  sub¬ 
mitted  either  to  the  Indian  Government  or  the  Ameer; 
would  more  than  ever  need  vigilant  repression  when  their 
chiefs  would  probably  be  in  the  pay  of  Russia.  If  indeed 
there  were  no  danger  except  on  the  frontier,  the  army 
would  not  necessarily  require  an  increase  of  numbers 
because  it  held  a  more  advanced  position ;  but  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  both  to  maintain  the  obedience  of  English  subjects 
and  to  watch  the  large  armies  which  are  maintained  in  a 
high  state  of  discipline  at  Gwalior,  at  Hyderabad,  and  in 
other  native  States.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Russian 
agents  will  be,  and  probably  are  already,  employed  at 
several  of  the  native  Courts.  The  present  garrison  of 
India  cannot  safely  be  reduced,  nor  can  the  proportion 
between  native  and  English  troops  be  prudently  altered. 
Additional  territory  will  therefore  involve  the  increase  of 
the  army.  The  recruiting  ground  is  inexhaustible ; 
and  the  prospect  of  active  service  would  excite  the 
martial  spirit  of  that  part  of  the  population  of 
which  the  army  is  composed ;  but  an  increase  in 
numbers  would  be  expensive,  and  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  inexpedient  to  resort  to  fresh  taxation.  °The 
question  is  therefore  not  whether  the  North-Western 
border  of  Afghanistan  is  more  defensible  than  the  present 
frontier,  but  whether  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  a 
movement  in  advance  would  be  worth  its  cost.  It  is  only 
in  deference  to  Indian  judgment  that  English  opinion  will 
at  any  time  approve  of  armed  interference  in  Afghanistan. 
By  far  the  best  solution  of  existing  difficulties  would  be  a 
friendly  understanding  with  Russia,  if  only  it  were  pos¬ 
sible  to  effect  such  an  object.  It  is  neither  courteous  nor 
profitable  to  impute  perfidy  to  a  neighbour  or  a  rival,  and 
Russian  statesmen  would  both  form  and  keep  engage¬ 
ments  if  they  could  be  persuaded  that  it  was  for  their 
interest  to  avoid  conflicts  with  England.  The  preliminary 
difficulty  of  negotiation  is  that  one  party  has  the  means  of 
annoyance  at  its  disposal,  and  that  on  the  other  side  there  is 
2io  purpose  or  opportunity  of  offensive  action  to  surrender. 
Russia  well  knows  that  the  English  Government  will  not 
foster  insurrections  in  Turkestan,  while  there  is  no  cor¬ 
responding  security  for  India.  A  Russian  Envoy  at  Cabul 
has  nothing  to  do  but  to  intrigue  against  the  Indian 
Government.  An  English  officer  in  the  same  post  would 
use  all  his  exertions  for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  It  is 
jrot  pleasant  to  await  impending  aggression  without  efforts 
to  avert  the  danger,  and  yet  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
easiest  and  cheapest  course  may  also  be  the  safest. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  IX  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN 
REVIEW. 

R.  GLADSTONE  has  published  in  the  current 
number  of  the  North  American  Review  an  essay  with 
the  fanciful  and  ambiguous  title  of  “  Kin  beyond  Sea.” 
As  in  the  parallel  case  of  the  word  “  Ultramontane,”  which 
has  reversed  its  meaning  in  crossing  the  Alps,  Kin  beyond 
Sea  may  be  interpreted  with  reference  either  to  the  writer 
or  to  the  North  American  Review  and  its  readers.  The  kin 
in  question  are  probably  the  English,  for  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
object  has  been  to  make  the  English  Constitution  more  in¬ 
telligible  to  Americans.  Of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  he  speaks  in  terms  of  elaborate  eulogy ;  but  he 
professes  no  special  knowledge  of  its  operation.  In  the 
introductory  part  of  the  essay  he  is  characteristically  liberal 
at  the  expense  of  his  own  country ;  but  nevertheless  sensi¬ 
tive  Republicans  may  perhaps  complain  that  he  is  too 
much  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  historical  and  complex 
institutions  which  he  has  long  helped  to  administer.  In 
some  passages  he  succumbs  to  the  temptation  of  writing,  not 
of,  nor  for,  nor  against,  but  at  English  policy.  Even  when  he 
says  that  he  has  “  carefully  avoided  all  reference  to  the 
“  politics  of  the  day,  and  to  particular  topics  recently 
“  opened  which  may  have  undergone  a  great  development 
“  before  these  lines  appear  in  print  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  ’  he  adds  that  “such  reference  would  have 
“  complicated  with  painful  considerations  a  statement 


*“  essentially  impartial  and  general  in  its  scope.”  The 
word  “  painful  ”  assumes  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  political 
opponents  are  in  the  wrong,  and  therefore  the  reference 
to  non-reference  is  itself  “  complicated  with  painful  con- 
“  siderations.”  He  had  before  not  been  able  to  restrain 
himself  from  a  sneer  at  “  the  silly  transaction  knowm  as- 
“  the  purchase  of  shares  in  the  Suez  Canal.”  If  a  poli¬ 
tician  has  occasion  to  find  fault  with  the  policy  of  his  own 
country,  he  ought  never,  except  incidentally,  to  take 
foreigners  into  his  confidence.  Mr.  Thackeray,"  though  he 
held  no  public  position,  and  though  he  was  wholly  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  politics,  gravely 
compromised  his  character  when  he  invited  the  people  of' 
the  United  States  to  laugh  at  his  caricatures  of  the 
Hanoverian  Kings  of  England.  Most  men  reserve  to 
themselves  the  right  of  criticizing  the  foibles  of  their  near 
relations ;  but  they  are  careful  not  to  confide  to  strangers 
the  results  of  their  own  closer  observation.  Readers  of' 
the  N oi'th  American  Review  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
there  are  two  sides  to  the  question  of  the  Suez 
purchase. 

Some  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  compliments  to  the  community 
which  he  is  for  the  moment  addressing  are  even  more 
irritating  than  his  occasional  censures  of  the  mistakes  of 
the  existing  English  Government.  It  is  quite  unnecessary 
to  announce  that  the  United  States  can,  and  probably  will, 
wrest  from  England  the  “  commercial  primacy  ”  of  the 
world.  Mr.  Gladstone  adds  that  he  has  no  inclination  to 
murmur  at  the  prospect.  “  If  she  (America)  acquires  it, 

“  she  will  make  the  acquisition  by  the  right  of  the 
“  strongest ;  but  in  this  instance  the  strongest  means  the 
“  best.”  He  accordingly  passes  by  this  and  other  subjects 
“  with  their  varied  attractions.”  It  is  not  im¬ 
probable  that,  with  unlimited  supplies  of  land,  of  coal, 
and  of  cotton,  America  may  compete  successfully  with 
England ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
prospect  of  such  a  contingency  should  be  attractive  to. an 
English  statesman.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  effusive  language 
may  be  attributed  partly  to  an  excessive  desire  to  be  con¬ 
ciliatory,  and  more  directly  to  his  wish  to  urge  economy 
upon  the  English  Government,  or  rather  to  reproach  it 
with  extravagance.  In  the  same  spirit,  and  again  with 
questionable  taste  and  judgment,  he  compares  the  rapid 
payment  of  a  part  of  the  American  Debt  with  the  slow 
progress  of  England.  The  people  of  the  United  States  arc 
the  best  judges  of  their  own  financial  interests.  In  Eng¬ 
land  the  Debt  has  been,  by  small  instalments,  reduced  by 
i oo,ooo, oooh  in  sixty  years.  The  best  financiers,  including 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  have  during 
the  interval  judged  that  the  reduction  of  taxes  was  a  more 
useful  operation  than  the  discharge  of  debt.  The  taxes 
which  have  been  removed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  himself 
wrould,  if  they  had  been  retained,  have  enabled  England  to 
contend  not  unsuccessfully  with  the  United  States  in 
rapidity  of  reduction.  It  was  not  until  his  own  adminis¬ 
trative  career  had  approached  its  close  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
began  to  attach  extraordinary  importance  to  the  discharge 
of  the  Debt ;  and  Sir  Stafford  Nortiicote,  when  for  the 
first  time  he  established  a  system  of  regular  and  pro¬ 
gressive  reduction,  found  himself  opposed  by  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone.  As  long  as  the  national  credit  maintains  its 
present  level,  the  reduction  of  the  Debt  will  be  rather 
convenient  and  pleasant  to  the  imagination  than  directly 
profitable.  The  anticipation  of  future  poverty,  with  all 
its  manifold  attractions,  furnishes  no  reason  for  making 
bad  investments. 

Intelligent  Americans  who  may  not  have  made  a  special 
study  of  the  English  Constitution  may  derive  much  in¬ 
struction  from  Mr.  Gladstone’s  exposition,  which  is  not 
unlike  that  of  Mr.  Bagehot.  They  will  already  have  been 
aw'are  that  supreme  power  in  England  belongs  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  that  the  reigning  sovereign  is 
both  protected  and  restrained  by  the  responsibility  of  the 
Ministers.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  exposition  consists  in  his  description  of  the  peculiar 
functions  of  the  Cabinet.  The  institution,  though  it  has 
in  modern  times  been  imitated  by  almost  every  State  of 
Europe,  is  in  itself  original,  peculiar,  and  superficially 
anomalous.  No  such  body  as  the  Cabinet  is  known  to  the 
law,  nor  have  its  members,  except  as  the  heads  of  depart¬ 
ments,  any  nominal  power  or  social  precedence.  The  re¬ 
lations  of  the  Prime  Minister  to  his  colleagues  are  not  less 
vague  in  theory,  and  they  are  as  fully  established  in 
practice.  Americans,  like  European  foreigners,  are,  from 
the  experience  of  their  owm  written  Constitution,  too 
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much  inclined  to  underrate  the  importance  of  casual 
or  natural  growths  and  of  tlie  fictions  in  which 
they  are  necessarily  embodied.  There  is  a  strong 
presumption  that  any  existing  institution  which  has 
not  been  deliberately  invented  has  been  created  aud  has 
survived  in  virtue  of  natural  fitness.  Cabinets  have  to 
their  surprise  found  themselves  organs  both  of  the  Crown 
and  of  Parliament,  with  larger  powers  in  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances  than  either  or  both  of  their  constituents. 
Nothing  is  more  legal  or  more  unconstitutional  than  the 
appointment  of  Ministers  who  have  no  seats  in  either 
House  of  Parliament.  By  an  odd  accident  Mr.  Gladstone, 
whose  fate  it  has  been  to  strain  the  Constitution  in  various 
directions,  is,  as  he  truly  says,  the  only  Minister  who 
during  fifty  years  has  held  Cabinet  office  for  six  months 
without  a  seat  in  Parliament.  The  anomaly,  which  arose 
from  his  expulsion  by  the  then  Duke  of  Newcastle 
from  his  seat  for  Newark,  was  explained  by  the  pro¬ 
visional  character  of  Sir  Robeet  Peel’s.  Cabinet  be¬ 
tween  his  resumption  of  office  in  the  winter  of  1845 
and  his  final  defeat  by  the  scandalous  coalition  ot 
Lord  John  Russell  with  Lord  George  Bextinck 
in  the  summer  of  1846.  Mr.  Gladstone  declares,  with 
literal  truth  and  with  insinuated  injustice,  that  even  the 
Tories  would  oppose  any  change  by  which  the  Cabinet 
should  cease  to  be  a  Parliamentary  Committee  consisting  of 
the  leaders  of  the  majority.  The  Tories  are  much  more 
likely  to  be  the  champions  of  Parliamentary  supremacy 
than  a  politician  who  delights  to  appeal  to  the  multitude 
against  the  House  of  Commons.  1  he  truth  is  that 
the  Radicals  are  the  only  party  in  England  which  is 
not  satisfied  with  the  present  Constitution.  Writers  who, 
like  Mr.  Gladstone,  show  that  it  is  wholly  experimental, 
and  that  it  is  subject  to  incessant  and  unconscious  change, 
add  to  the  stock  of  political  knowledge. 

It  would  have  been  both  useless  and  indelicate  to 
recommend  the  English  Constitution  for  imitation  to  the 
people  of  the  Hnited  States.  In  Europe  the  habit  of  copying 
English  models  has  not  abated.  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Spain 
itself  are  constitutional  monarchies  with  Upper  and  Lower 
Houses,  and  with  Cabinets  appointed  nominally  by  the 
Crown  and  practically  by  the  representative  Assembly. 
The  closest  of  all  imitations  is  perhaps  the  actual  French 
Republic.  The  main  difference  is  the  substitution  of  a 
President  for  a  King,  with  great  probability  of  inconveni¬ 
ent  results.  A  President  who,  as  in  the  United  States, 
is  the  real  or  conventional  head  of  a  party,  resembles  in 
that  respect  an  English  Prime  Minister  rather  than  the 
incumbent  of  the  high  office  which  is  held  by 
Marshal  MacMah on .  Only  a  few  years  ago  M.  Thiers, 
as  President,  performed  all  the  functions  of  a  Prime 
Minister.  When  a  change  occurs,  it  will  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  determine  whether  the  Marshal’s  successor 
shall  be  an  ornamental  head  of  the  State  or  an  active 
political  leader.  If  the  President  is  to  hold  the  place  of 
a  constitutional  King,  he  will  be  hampered  by  the  want  of 
that  habitual  deference  which  is  more  naturally  paid  to 
hereditary  rank  than  to  virtue  or  eminence  in  default  of 
power.  On  the  whole,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  some  fulsome  phrases,  Mr.  Gladstone  still 
thinks  a  Monarchy  in  many  respects  better  than  a  Re¬ 
public. 


THE  GERMAN  SOCIALIST  BILL. 

LARGE  measures,  like  great  events,  often  spring  from 
trifling  causes  ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  found,  when 
Prince  Bismarck’s  private  papers  come  to  be  published,  that 
this  holds  good  of  the  German  Socialist  Bill.  The  Chancel¬ 
lor’s  speech  on  Tuesday  gave  no  information  as  to  the  reasons 
which  have  moved  him  to  resort  to  so  doubtful  a  policy. 
It  is  true  he  had  not  intended  to  take  part  in  the  debate 
on  the  first  reading,  and  his  speech  was  mainly  devoted  to 
an  explanation  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  had  held 
communication  with  Lassalle.  We  do  not  expect,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Prince  Bismarck  will  be  much  more  communi¬ 
cative  at  whatever  stage  of  the  Bill  he  may  choose  to  state 
his  views  about  it.  The  puzzle  is  that  a  statesman  of  Prince 
Bismarck’s  mark  can  believe  that  Socialist  conspiracies  can 
be  put  down  by  a  crusade  against  Socialist  ideas.  Such  a 
policy  may  be  expected  to  have  quite  an  opposite  effect. 
An  atmosphere  of  ideas  is  precisely  the  atmosphere  in 
which  conspiracies  most  flourish.  Enthusiasts  are  always 
to  be  found  to  whom  expression  of  some  kind  is  an  impera¬ 
tive  necessity.  They  muse  till  the  fire  kindles  ;  and  if  at 


last  they  cannot  speak  with  their  tongues,  they  arc  all  the 
more  likely  to  speak  with  their  hands.  If  Socialism  were 
wholly  an  importation  from  abroad,  there  might  be  more 
reason  in  purely  repressive  measures.  Bat  a  cordon  of 
the  most  effectual  kind  might  be  drawn  round  the  Empire 
aud  no  diminution  in  the  disease  follow.  Socialism 
in  Germany  is  of  home  growth  ;  and  so  long  as  the 
causes  which  generate  Socialist  ideas  continue  to  exist, 
the  ideas  which  these  causes  generate  will  continue 
to  exist.  All  that  a  measure  of  the  kind  which  the  German 
Government  are  trying  to  carry  can  possibly  effect  is  to 
obscure  the  dividing  line  between  Socialists  and  non- 
Socialists.  There  are  a  good  many  opinions  put  out  by 
ingenious  political  philosophers  which  have  this  in  common 
with  Socialism,  that  they  contemplate  with,  to  say  the  least, 
no  displeasure,  very  considerable  changes  in  the  existing 
order  of  things.  How  are  the  police  to  distinguish 
between  these  intellectual  exercises  and  the  publications  of 
the  Socialist  propaganda  ?  The  authors  of  the  latter  will 
take  good  care  to  keep  the  difference  between  the  two  as 
much  in  the  background  as  is  consistent  with  their  making 
their  meaning  clear  to  those  who  are  disposed  to  understand 
them  ;  and,  unless  the  police  censorship  is  exercised  with 
greater  wisdom  than  ordinarily  belongs  to  censorships  of 
the  press,  it  is  as  likely  as  not  that  the  harmless  specula¬ 
tions  will  be  seized  and  the  mischievous  speculations  escape 
notice.  The  effect  of  this  will  be  doubly  injurious  to  the 
success  of  the  new  policy.  It  will  fail  in  suppressing  what 
it  means  to  suppress  ;  it  will  become  unpopular  by  suppress¬ 
ing  what  it  does  not  mean  to  suppress.  It  may  be  less 
dangerous  in  Germany  than  it  is  in  France  for  a  Govern¬ 
ment  to  make  itself  ridiculous,  but  it  is  more  dangerous 
probably  for  a  Government  to  set  itself  to  oppose  the 
diffusion  of  novel  opinions. 

Prince  Bismarck  says  truly  enough  that,  if  the  Em¬ 
peror  and  the  Ministers  are  to  live  under  the  tyranny 
of  a  company  of  bandits,  life  will  be  unendurable. 
But  the  means  he  proposes  to  take  are  not  calculated 
to  lessen  this  tyranny.  The  dissemination  of  Socialist 
opinions  in  Germany  may  be  absolutely  checked,  and 
yet  the  existing  supply  of  assassins  may  be  quite  ade¬ 
quate  to  all  the  present  needs  of  the  movement.  The 
prevention  of  assassination,  viewed  in  that  restricted 
aspect  in  which  alone  Prince  Bismarck  seems  disposed  to 
regard  it,  is  a  question  of  police.  There  are  always  a  certain 
number  of  criminals  ready  to  commit  murder,  provided 
that  they  can  do  so  with  a  fair  certainty  of  killing  their 
victim  and  of  making  their  escape  afterwards.  The  reason 
why  the  victims  are  not  more  numerous  is  that,  upon  one 
or  other  of  these  points,  the  requisite  degree  of  certainty 
is  not  attainable.  Where  political  assassination  is  concerned, 
the  criminal  may  not,  and  probably  does  not,  care  much  about 
his  own  escape.  He  is  a  fanatic,  and  he  has  the  disregard 
of  consequences  which  a  fanatic  ordinarily  possesses.  But 
he  will  still  care  about  his  victim’s  escape.  No  man  likes 
to  throw  away  his  life,  to  fire  at  another  man  and  miss  him, 
and  then  be  beheaded  for  the  unsuccessful  attempt.  Now,  as 
far  as  defensive  precautions  are  concerned,  Government 
stands  in  a  better  position  than  an  assailed  individual.  A 
King  or  a  Minister  can  make  it  very  difficult  for  an  assassin  to 
come  near  enough  to  him  to  have  much  chance  of  reaching 
him.  When  once  a  serious  attempt  at  murder  has  been 
made,  the  King  or  the  Minister  does  not  lose  in  public  esti¬ 
mation  by  making  it  still  more  difficult  for  an  assassin  to 
get  near  him.  It  is  expected  of  him  that  he  should  take 
all  reasonable  measures  to  guard  his  life,  and  he  can  com¬ 
mand  the  whole  strength  and  intelligence  of  the  police  to 
make  those  measures  adequate  and  appropriate.  The  real 
security  of  the  threatened  lives  will  be  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  diligence  shown  in  taking  these  measures,  and  this 
diligence  will  be  wholly  unaffected  by  the  kind  of  legisla¬ 
tion  which  Prince  Bismarck  is  trying  to  force  upon  the 
German  Parliament.  Prince  Bismarck  doubtless  knows  all 
this  quite  well.  He  is  not  at  all  the  kind  of  man  who 
cannot  distinguish  between  opinions  and  acts,  or  who  is 
likely  to  rush  blindly  into  suppressing  the  one  as  a  means 
of  suppressing  the  other.  It  would  have  been  far  more  in 
accordance  with  all  that  is  known  of  his  character  if  he  had 
dealt  with  Socialist  doctrines  in  a  few  contemptuous  sen¬ 
tences,  and  dared  the  assassins  to  do  their  worst.  It 
is  possible,  of  course,  that  the  Court  party  thought  that  the 
dignity  of  the  Emperor  required  the  adoption  of  exceptional 
measures  of  legislation  as  well  as  of  precaution,  or  that  in 
their  nervous  desire  to  see  a  policy  of  repression  carried 
out  they  forgot  to  inquire  whether  the  form  which  they 
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proposed  to  give  to  that  policy  was  calculated  to  answer 
the  purpose.  In  that  case  it  may  have  been  difficult  for 
Prince  Bismakck  to  opposo  measures  which  were  probably 
represented  to  the  Emperor  as  essential  to  his  personal 
safety. 

Of  the  two  other  methods  in  which  it  has  been  proposed 
that  Socialism  should  be  dealt  with,  one  would  be  useless 
and  the  other  is  at  present  impracticable.  The  Ultramon- 
tanes  say  in  effect  that,  if  there  were  more  religion  in  Ger¬ 
many,  there  would  be  less  Socialism,  and  that  the  true  cure 
to  apply  is  the  rehabilitation  of  the  power  of  the  Church. 
That  good  Christians  are  not  likely  to  commit  murder  may 
be  admitted,  and  whatever  other  inconveniences  Prince 
Bismarck  might  encounter,  if  Ultramontanism  became  pre¬ 
dominant  in  Germany,  he  -would  not  be  under  the  same 
need  as  now  of  keeping  a  constant  watch  upon  possible 
assassins.  But  as  the  German  people  is  at  present  con¬ 
stituted,  there  would  be  no  more  likely  way  of  increasing 
the  power  of  the  Socialists  in  the  country  than  to  attempt 
to  make  Ultramontanism  predominant  by  law.  The  oppo¬ 
sition  which  would  at  once  grow  up  against  such  a  scheme 
would  more  than  anything  else  throw  Socialists  and 
Liberals  into  the  same  camp.  The  kind  of  reformation 
which  the  Centre  calls  for  is  a  reformation  which,  if  it  is 
to  be  of  any  avail  in  checking  the  progress  of  Socialist 
ideas,  must  be  a  spontaneous  growth ;  and  at  present 
Germany  seems  to  supply  few  or  none  of  the  conditions 
under  which  alone  such  a  spontaneous  growth  can  be 
looked  for.  The  other  expedient  is  to  remove  the  material 
causes  of  Socialism  by  removing  the  poverty  which  disposes 
so  many  Germans  to  be  discontented  with  the  existing  order 
of  things,  and  for  that  reason  disposed  to  examine  with 
curiosity,  if  with  no  warmer  feeling,  every  proposal,  however 
wild,  which  aims  at  making  things  better.  Here,  however, 
the  policy  of  material  improvement  comes  into  direct  con¬ 
flict  with  Prince  Bismarck’s  whole  management  of  foreign 
affairs.  An  Empire  which  has  been  founded  as  the  German 
Empire  has  been  founded  cannot  set  an  example  of  military 
economy.  It  has  made  too  many  enemies  to  be  able  to  keep 
its  goods  in  peace  in  any  character  except  that  of  the  strong 
man  armed.  Even  Prince  Bismarck  cannot  hope  to  unite 
contradictory  advantages,  to  combine  the  cheap  delights 
of  a  nation  without  ambition  with  the  pride  of  a  nation 
which  has  made  itself  and  intends  to  remain  the  first 
military  Power  in  Europe.  So  long  as  the  tax  of  personal 
service  has  to  be  paid  by  the  working  classes  of  Germany, 
poverty  and,  consequently,  Socialism  will  continue  to  defy 
legislation. 


AM  APOSTLE  OF  PEACE. 

"1%/T  ANY  years  ago  Garibaldi  performed  services  to  his 
J.  country  so  great  that  he  was  entitled  to  name  his 
own  reward.  He  might  have  been  a  Duke  and  a  Field 
Marshal ;  and  he  has  more  than  once  refused  an  ample 
pension  offered  by  the  Italian  Parliament.  When  Socrates 
was  asked  by  his  judges  to  assess  the  reward  or  penalty  of 
his  acts,  he  thought  that  he  might  claim  entertainment  for 
life  at  the  table  where  the  members  of  the  Government 
daily  dined  at  the  public  expense  dui’ing  their  short 
term  of  office.  If  there  had  been  a  similar  institution  at 
Rome,  Garibaldi  would  have  declined  even  the  smallest 
material  benefit.  He  has  preferred  an  unlimited  right  of 
talking  nonsense,  and  it  -would  be  churlish  to  grudge  the 
old  hero  his  favourite  amusement.  Like  other  patriots  of 
the  so-called  Latin  race,  he  greatly  admires  the  epigram¬ 
matic  sentences  into  which  Victor  Hugo  is  wont  to  con¬ 
dense  his  maxims  and  his  paradoxes.  An  imitator  can,  if  he 
pleases,  be  equally  short  and  spasmodic ;  but  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  make  every  little  phrase  into  an  antithesis.  Nature 
intended  Garibaldi  for  a  soldier,  and  not  for  a  rhetorician; 
but  he  is  not  the  first  eminent  person  who  -  has  attributed 
to  himself  universal  genius.  One  of  his  fancies  is  that  he 
is  enthusiastically  devoted  to  peace ;  but  only  on  condition 
that  he  has  his  own  way,  which  generally  implies  a  pre¬ 
liminary  war.  Some  years  ago  he  attended  a  Peace  Con¬ 
gress  in  Switzerland  for  the  sole  purpose  of  proclaiming 
immediate  and  universal  war.  In  a  letter  addressed  “  To 
“  the  citizens  of  The  Superb  ” — which  means  Genoa,  as  one 
of  Dickens’s  characters  called  wine  “The  Rosy,”  theveteran 
of  Caprera  repeats  his  former  counsels : — “  Apostle  of 
“  peace,  I  am  obliged  to  say,  with  Louis  Blanc,  that  it 
“  will  be  only  possible  wdien  the  peoples  have  no  master. 
“  War,  therefore.”  Alexander  the  Great,  Timour,  and 


Napoleon  were  in  the  same  sense  apostles  of  peace,  which 
only  seemed  to  them  possible  when  the  peoples  had  them¬ 
selves  for  masters.  Some  English  workmen  who  lately 
attended  the  Peace  Congress  at  Paris  were  surprised  to 
hear  from  M.  Louis  Blanc  and  other  philanthropists  that 
war  might  perhaps  be  a  condition  of  peace.  Garibaldi  now 
enunciates  the  same  proposition  in  still  more  unqualified 
terms.  His  immediate  object  is  an  unprovoked  attack  on 
Austria;  but,  if  Vienna  as  well  as  Trieste  were  declared 
to  be  an  Italian  city,  there  would  still  be  ground  for  inter¬ 
minable  wars,  as  long  as  there  are  Emperors,  Kings,  and 
Presidents  who  may  be  denounced  as  masters  of  their 
respective  nations. 

The  translator  has  perhaps  increased  the  confusion  of 
Garibaldi’s  peculiar  style : — “  I  would  that  every  Italian 
“  should  look  upon  it  as  a  piece  of  good  fortune  against 
“  Austria  which  treats  of  washing  out  fifteen  centuries  of 
“  outrages  and  assassinations.”  The  dynasty  of  Hapsburg 
boasts  of  a  respectable  antiquity,  but  fifteen  centuries  ago, 
in  the  year  378,  the  Archdukes  of  Austria  had  not  begun 
the  outrages  and  assassinations  which  seem  now  to  be 
their  ordinary  occupation.  The  war  which  is  to  wash  out 
fifteen  hundred  years  of  crime  not  recorded  in  history 
threatens  to  be  long.  The  latest  outrage  and  assassination 
which  can  by  its  bitterest  enemy  be  attributed  to  the  Aus¬ 
trian  dynasty  is  the  invasion  of  Bosnia ;  and  Garibaldi 
has  on  every  opportunity  preached  a  crusade  against  the 
Mahometans.  It  is  indeed  an  odd  and  instructive  circum¬ 
stance  that,  while  he  is  never  tired  of  professing  his  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  creed  of  his  own  country,  Garibaldi  retains 
the  traditional  religious  antipathies  of  the  Italian  peasant. 
He  once  assured  his  countrymen  that  St.  Peter  had  never 
existed  ;  but  he  has  all  the  hatred  of  a  mediaeval  Catholic 
for  Mahomet.  In  the  midst  of  his  declamation  it  seems  to 
have  occurred  to  the  writer  that  his  audience,  within  and 
without  the  limits  of  “  The  Superb,”  might  perhaps  think 
his  address  somewhat  bombastic.  He  proceeds,  therefore  : 
— “  No  swaggering,  however,  but  deeds  such  as  we  have 
“  already  performed  together.”  It  is  a  pity  that  the  trans¬ 
lator  has  not  retained  the  original  word,  perhaps  vantarsi 
or  vanagloriarsi,  which  corresponds  in  the  Italian  to 
“  swaggering.”  If  rodomontade  of  this  kind  is  not  swag¬ 
gering,  the  form  of  vulgarity  which  is  indicated  by  a 
vulgar  phrase  can  scarcely  exist.  The  deeds  performed  by 
Garibaldi  are  not  inconsiderable ;  but  in  two  wars  he  and 
his  irregular  bands  failed  to  make  any  impression  on  the 
armies  of  Austria.  “To-day  it  is  necessary  to  convince  the 
“  Government  and  the  nation  that,  if  France  has  3,200,000 
“  soldiers,  Italy  may  at  least  have  2,000,000.  No  more 
“  volunteers,  but  they  must  serve  their  country  who  will 
“  and  who  will  not.”  Compulsory  service  of  the  whole 
able-bodied  population  is  the  first  step  to  the  restoration 
of  the  golden  age.  It  might  have  occurred  to  any  other 
reasoner  that,  as  the  Austrian  population  is  larger  than  the 
Italian,  even  the  2,000,000  victims  of  conscription  would 
find  themselves  outnumbered. 

It  seems  that  former  wars  have  not  been  bloody  enough 
to  satisfy  the  apostle  of  peace.  “  Our  war  must  not  be 
“  made,  as  in  the  past,  with  white  gloves,  but  with  the 
“  knife  ;  and  not  long  ago  we  had  the  example  of  the 
“  Montenegrins,  who  destroyed  the  armies  of  one  of  the 
“  greatest  Empires  in  the  world.”  Whether  ornotTurkey 
is  or  was  one  of  the  greatest  Empires  in  the  world,  it  might 
perhaps  have  encountered  Montenegro  with  better  fortune 
if  the  Russian  armies,  which  Garibaldi  conveniently  for¬ 
gets,  had  not  effected  a  diversion.  At  this  point  even  the 
assassinations  and  outrages  of  Austria  pass  for  the  time 
out  of  sight  to  make  room  for  a  wholly  irrelevant  denun¬ 
ciation  of  a  still  more  bitterly  hated  enemy.  “  I  have 
“  already  experienced  the  detestable  existence  of  the  priest 
“  in  Italy — corrupter  of  our  youth,  particularly  in  the 
“  country  districts,  spy  and  partisan  of  our  enemies,  and 
“  ever  ready  to  betray  us.”  The  incoherent  fury  of  the 
apostle  of  peace  leaves  some  doubt  as  to  his  immediate 
object.  Perhaps  ivhen  the  2,000,000  soldiers  are  enrolled, 
they  are  to  begin  their  glorious  exploits  by  murder¬ 
ing  the  priests,  “  especially  in  the  country  districts.”  It 
seems  that  less  crazy  journals,  while  they  publish  Gari¬ 
baldi’s  extravagant  balderdash,  express  much  surprise  at 
the  suspicion  entertained  in  Austria  of  hostile  feelings  or 
designs  on  the  part  of  Italy.  It  is  true  that  Garibaldi 
represents  only  the  most  violent  and  most  ignorant  rabble; 
but  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  bluster  of  demagogues 
should  cause  uneasy  feelings  abroad.  The  Italian  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Parliament  have  no  intention  of  quarrelling 
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•with.  Austria ;  but  an  extension  of  the  suffrage,  which  has 
often  been  threatened  by  the  Ministerial  party,  might 
transfer  the  control  of  the  national  policy  to  bloodthirsty 
demagogues.  The  lust  of  conquest  survives  only  among 
anarchical  agitators  or  their  dupes  and  military  despots. 
The  clamour  for  the  acquisition  of  “  Unredeemed  Italy  ” 
is  nearly  akin  to  the  cupidity  which  prompted  the  late 
war,  and  which  now  threatens  India.  It  is  a  curious 
coincidence  that  the  Panslavonic  projectors,  like  Gari¬ 
baldi,  select  Austria  as  the  object  of  chronic  animosity. 
General  Fadaieff,  who  is  now  in  or  near  Servia,  probably 
on  a  secret  mission,  has  contended  as  resolutely  as  Gari¬ 
baldi,  and  much  more  plausibly,  that  the  Austro-Hun¬ 
garian  monarchy  ought  to  be  destroyed.  An  invasion  of 
the  Eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  if  only  it  had  some 
reasonable  chance  of  success,  would  be  regarded  with  com¬ 
placency  by  Russia. 

Thirty  years  ago,  when  ethnological  speculations  became 
a  literary  fashion,  the  most  zealous  promoters  of  the  new 
study  can  scarcely  have  hoped  to  exercise  an  apparent 
influence  on  the  general  policy  of  Europe.  As  late  as  1853 
the  Russians  had  not  learnt  that  their  relation  to  the 
Bulgarians  or  Bohemians  could  serve  as  an  excuse  for 
predatory  wars  on  Turkey,  or  for  revolutionary  intrigues 
against  Austria.  The  disinterested  sympathy  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  was  exclusively  confined  to  his  co¬ 
religionists,  while  it  was  the  destiny  of  his  son  to  emanci¬ 
pate  the  same  population  as  being  his  kindred.  The  unex¬ 
pected  establishment  of  Italian  and  German  unity  furnished 
ambition  with  new  excuses.  For  the  first  time  greedy 
potentates  proclaimed  their  right  to  annex  all  territories 
in  which  the  language  resembled  that  of  their  natural 
subjects.  Even  where  there  was  no  ethnological  or  philo¬ 
logical  connexion,  it  was  easily  invented.  Napoleon  III. 
boldly  claimed  the  Indians  of  Mexico  as  a  portion  of  the 
Latin  race  because  some  of  them  had  learned  to 
talk  Spanish.  About  the  same  time  the  Czechs 
of  Bohemia,  though  they  could  not  understand  a  word 
of  Russian,  were  invited  to  transfer  their  allegiance 
to  the  great  ruler  of  the  Slavonic  race.  The  national 
existence  which  was  revived  in  Italy  had  always  since  the 
days  of  the  Roman  Empire  been  kept  alive  by  a  common 
literature,  and,  even  in  the  midst  of  division,  by  a  recog¬ 
nized  feeling  of  unity ;  yet  the  change  would  perhaps 
never  have  been  effected  but  for  the  degrading  tyranny  of 
the  Neapolitan  Bourbons,  and  the  dislike  which  was  felt 
for  the  alien  rulers  of  Lombardy  and  Venetia.  The 
Federation  and  the  later  Empire  in  Germany  were  a  deli¬ 
berate  restoration  of  the  ancient  kingdom.  A  hundred 
years  ago  all  Germans  were  nominally  fellow-subjects ;  and 
at  all  times  they  possessed  civic  rights  in  any  German 
State  where  they  might  settle.  A  Holsteiner  or  a  Hano¬ 
verian  required  no  process  of  naturalization  to  enable  him 
to  enter  the  Austrian  or  Prussian  service.  Of  “  Unredeemed 
“  Italy,”  a  part  was  a  foreign  possession  of  Venice,  and 
another  part  was  included  both  in  the  Austrian  dominions 
and  in  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  inhabitants  of  Trent  or  Trieste  wish  to 
transfer  their  allegiance  to  Italy  at  the  cost  of  separation 
from  the  Austrian  monarchy,  and  if  might  is  held  to  con¬ 
stitute  right,  Austria  is  well  able  to  defend  her  territory 
against  an  Italian  invasion.  Garibaldi’s  big  words  may 
cause  irritation,  but  certainly  not  alarm.  It  is  only  in  the 
contingency  of  war  between  Austria  and  either  Germany 
or  Russia  that  an  attack  on  the  part  of  Italy  would  be 
formidable.  The  histrionic  bluster  of  Garibaldi  will 
perhaps  serve  as  a  warning  to  sober  Italians  against  claims 
which  expose  their  country  to  ridicule. 


M.  GAMBETTA  AT  ROMANS. 

HE  importance  of  M.  Gambetta’ s  speech  at  Romans 
cannot  be  accurately  measured  until  we  are  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  full  text.  If  M.  Gambetta  sometimes  seems 
to  be  carried  away  by  a  species  of  oratorical  madness,  it  is 
always  madness  with  a  method.  There  is  a  peculiar  at¬ 
traction  about  speeches  which  apparently  mean  more  than 
the  speaker  meant  to  be  revealed.  The  audience  at  the 
time,  and  that  larger  company  which  reads  the  speech 
afterwards,  are  more  concerned  with  the  indications  which 
are  supposed  to  be  given  unintentionally  than  with  those 
which  they  imagine  to  have  been  designedly  conveyed  to 
them.  M.  Gambetta  is  a  politician  by  whom  this  ten¬ 
dency  on  the  part  of  those  who  listen  to  him  is  likely  to 


be  kept  constantly  in  mind.  To  a  very  remarkable  degree 
his  speeches  have  been  the  chief  instrument  to  which  the 
Republican  party  owes  whatever  political  education  it 
has.  But  for  M.  Gambetta  it  would  have  been  an  army 
of  officers  without  soldiers,  and  of  officers  not  particularly 
well  agreed  among  themselves.  M.  Gambetta  has  given 
it  a  rank  and  file,  and  has  infused  into  that  rank  and  file 
a  wonderful  amount  of  patience  and  forbearance.  He  has 
achieved  this  in  a  great  measure  by  such  speeches  as  that 
which  he  made  at  Romans  on  Wednesday.  They  are  speeches 
in  which  the  future  is  considered  as  well  as  the  present : 
speeches  in  which  the  curtain  is  constantly  being  lifted, 
and  a  gleam  of  the  splendours  behind  allowed  to  come 
through.  Besides  the  cool  good  sense  which  usually 
characterizes  M.  Gambetta’s  counsels  where  immediate 
action  is  concerned,  there  is  the  ardent  enthusiasm  which 
excites  the  hopes  of  many  to  whom  cool  good  sense  is  not 
an  attractive  quality.  The  proportion  in  which  the  two 
elements  are  combined  has  itself  to  be  considered  in 
estimating  the  speech.  M.  Gambetta  is  not  given  to 
concealing  dangers  or  to  underrating  difficulties.  He 
has  the  higher  art  of  animating  his  troops  by  showing 
them  plainly  what  it  is  that  they  have  to  do. 

From  the  summary  which  is  all  that  is  yet  attainable — 
even  M.  Gambetta’s  own  organ  only  promising  to  give  the 
text  of  his  speech  to-day — one  important  fact  at  least  may 
be  gathered.  The  rivalry  between  Republican  leaders  for 
the  Presidentship,  on  which  so  many  reactionary  hopes 
have  been  built,  has  either  never  existed  or  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  composed.  Rumours,  M.  Gambetta  says,  have  been 
going  about  that  the  highest  officer  of  the  Republic  means 
to  resign  if  the  Senatorial  elections  go  in  favour  of  the 
Republican  candidates.  If  such  a  thing  should  happen, 
there  is  nothing  to  fear.  There  would  be  no  confusion 
during  the  vacancy,  and  no  difficulty  as  to  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  the  office.  Not  a  day  would  elapse  between  the 
resignation  and  the  succession,  and  no  personal  competition 
would  arise.  For  the  reason  just  given,  we  believe  that 
this  statement  expresses  M.  Gambetta’s  real  conviction.  If  he 
thought  that  the  resignation  of  Marshal  MacMaiion  was  an 
event  full  of  danger  for  the  Republic,  he  would  not  have 
spoken  of  it  in  this  easy  and  passing  fashion.  There  might 
have  been  equal  confidence  displayed  as  to  the  ultimate 
event ;  but  time  and  labour  would  have  been  devoted  to  in¬ 
culcating  upon  the  Republican  party  that  itrested  with  them 
to  determine  by  their  prudence  and  union  what  that  event 
should  be.  If  M.  Gambetta  had  any  fear  of  what  would 
follow  on  the  Marshal’s  resignation,  he  would  have  been 
at  more  pains  to  show  that  there  could  be  no  cause  for  alarm 
so  long  as  the  Republican  party  did  not  lose  their  heads. 
It  may  be  inferred,  therefore,  from  this  passage  in  M.  Gam¬ 
betta’s  speech  that  the  Marshal’s  resignation  has  been  pro¬ 
vided  for.  All  the  arrangements  which  it  would  necessitate 
have  been  made  beforehand.  The  Republican  candidate  has 
been  chosen,  and  he  will  be  the  candidate  of  the  united 
party.  But  there  is  something  more,  we  fancy,  than  this 
to  be  learnt.  No  personal  competition  would  arise,  says 
M.  Gambetta,  and  he  says  it  with  the  assurance  of  know¬ 
ledge.  This  is  not  the  language  of  a  man  who  knows  that 
he  himself  is  the  candidate  fixed  upon.  If  M.  Gambetta 
had  meant  to  recommend  his  own  claims  to  the  country, 
he  would  have  made  it  appear  that  the  choice  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  candidate  was  still  absolutely  uncertain,  and  that, 
until  public  opinion  had  pointed  out  the  man  whom  it 
designed  for  the  office,  no  definitive  selection  could  be 
made.  He  would  have  left  it  to  his  hearers  to  draw  the 
inference  that  public  opinion  could  point  but  to  one  man, 
and  that  the  man  who  was  so  patriotically  content  to  serve 
as  a  simple  soldier  in  the  army  of  the  Republic.  In  no 
community,  least  of  all  in  a  democratic  community,  would 
it  be  prudent  or  even  safe  for  a  candidate  chosen  in  the  dark  to 
express  himself  in  this  assured  strain  of  his  own  prospects  ; 
it  would  be  the  most  likely  means  of  raising  up  discontent 
and  suspicion  in  advance.  More  than  this  ;  the  fact  that 
M.  Gambetta  himself  is  not  the  Republican  candidate  gives 
some  indication  as  to  the  constitutional  future  of  France. 
Whatever  be  the  place  which  M.  Gambetta  holds,  it  will 
be  the  place  which  gives  most  real  power.  If  he  is  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  President  will  not  be  the  mere  ornamental 
functionary  which  Frenchmen  who  copy  the  form  rather 
than  the  spirit  of  the  English  constitution  are  anxious  to 
make  him,  and  have  in  a  great  measure  succeeded  in 
making  Marshal  MacMaiion.  If  M.  Gambetta  prefers  to 
be  Ministei’,  it  will  be  because  the  Republican  party  have 
finally  decided  that  this  shall  bo  the  character  assigned  to 
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the  Chief  of  the  State.  At  some  future  revision  of  tlu; 
Constitution  the  relative  importance  of  the  President 
and  his  First  Minister  nmy  be  reversed ;  but  we  may 
gather  from  M.  Gambetta’s  reference  to  the  choice  of 
a  candidate  that  Marshal  MacMaiion’s  successor,  at  all 
events  his  ad  interim  successor,  will  have  no  more  power 
in  the  State  than  the  Marshal  himself  has. 

The  source  of  M.  Gambetta’s  confidence  that  nothing 
that  the  reactionary  parties  can  persuade  the  Marshal  to 
do  will  make  any  difference  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Republic 
is  his  conviction  that  the  army  is  no  longer  to  he  distrusted. 
M.  Gambetta  speaks  of  the  soldiery  not  in  the  tone  in 
which  Republican  orators  used  to  speak  of  them,  but  as  one 
who  sees  in  them  the  best  security  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Republic.  The  army,  he  says,  is  no  louger  in  danger 
of  becoming,  what  it  was  in  criminal  hands,  an  instrument 
of  oppression.  It  will  henceforth  serve  only  to  maintain 
the  honour  and  independence  of  France.  The  truth  is 
that  the  change  in  the  composition  of  the  army  was 
all  along  overlooked  by  Marshal  MacMahon’s  reaction¬ 
ary  advisers.  The  Marshal  himself  saw  it.  faintly 
when  he  said  that,  if  the  Tricolour  were  discarded,  the 
chassepots  would  go  off  of  themselves  ;  but  those  who  pro¬ 
fessed  to  counsel  him  have  never  properly  taken  it  in. 
Or  rather,  perhaps,  they  did  not  take  it  in  until  it  was  too 
late  to  refrain  from  making  reactionary  attempts.  They 
may  have  understood  that  the  army  could  not  be  trusted  to 
co-operate  in  a  coup  d'etat  when  they  had  pushed  the 
Marshal  so  far  along  the  road  to  one  that  only  the  final 
step  was  left  for  him  to  take ;  but  they  did  not  understand 
it  when  first  they  marked  out  the  road  for  him  and 
described  the  facilities  which  it  offered  for  the  journey. 
When  M.  Gambetta  speaks  of  the  national  feeling  which 
animates  the  Reservists  he  puts  his  finger  on  the  secret  of 
the  change.  Amidst  all  the  disadvantages  of  that  gigantic 
military  system  which  now  dominates  the  Continent,  there 
is  one  undoubted  gain,  and  that  a  gain  from  which  France 
reaps  more  benefit  than  any  other  country.  An  army  con¬ 
stituted  on  the  principle  of  universal  service  must  always  be 
a  popular  army.  All  sections  of  the  nation  are  represented 
in  it,  and  the  soldiers  do  not  remain  long  enough  with  the 
colours  to  constitute  them  aseparate  class.  Thefeelingswhicli 
they  bring  into  the  barracks  they  take  out  with  them.  If 
the  reactionary  party  had  desired  to  make  a  gulf  between 
themselves  and  this  new  force,  they  could  not  have  played 
their  cards  better.  The  army  of  to-day  regards  M. 
Gambetta  as  in  a  great  degree  its  author.  The  troops  who 
l»ave  been  enrolled  on  a  system  of  universal  short  service 
have  nothing  in  common  with  the  professional  army  of  the 
Empire.  They  date  their  origin  from  that  desperate 
campaign  which  M.  Gambetta  organized  on  the  Loire  and 
in  the  North,  campaign  which  proved  to  herself  and  to 
Europe  that  in  losing  hope  France  had  not  lost  courage. 
Upon  that  campaign,  and  upon  the  raw  levies  which  bore 
the  brunt  of  it,  the  French  Conservatives  have  never  ceased 
to  heap  ridicule.  They  forgot  that  the  men  at  whom  they 
sneered  were  the  men,  or  the  comrades  of  the  men,  who 
now  form  the  French  army  ;  and  that  in  making  that  army 
their  enemy,  they  threw  away  whatever  advantage  they  had 
hoped  to  derive  from  having  a  Marshal  of  France  as  their 
leader. 


THE  SPEAKER  AT  HOME. 

T  is  not  often  that  a  harvest-home  dinner  is  as  inter¬ 
esting  as  that  given  by  the  Speaker  last  Saturday. 
Mr.  Bp. AND  took  his  labourers  fairly  into  his  confidence, 
and  told  them  how  his  farming  had  prospered.  Five  years 
ago  he  did  the  same  thing  ;  but  the  story  he  has  had  to 
tell  on  the  two  occasions  is  very  different.  In  1873  he 
could  look  back  upon  a  series  of  prosperous  seasons.  One 
year  after  another  he  had  reckoned  up  his  gains,  and 
found  that  they  amounted  to  something  like  5  per  cent, 
on  the  capital  invested.  Since  then  fortune  has  been  less 
kind  to  him.  He  is  the  owner — the  happy  owner  as  he  once 
thought — of  sixty  acres  of  heavy  land,  which  have  been 
under  tillage  for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  During 
the  past  five  years  there  has  been  a  succession  of  wet 
seasons ;  last  year,  in  particular,  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
rain  in  the  winter,  and  then  a  great  deal  more  in  the 
spring.  In  dry  seasons  the  produce  of  these  sixty  acres 
of  heavy  land  is  very  large,  but  in  wet  seasons  it  is  pro¬ 
portionately  small.  Consequently  the  heavy  land  has  of 
late  years  brought  in  loss  instead  of  gain.  At  the  time 
when  he  could  look  back  upon  a  series  of  good  years,  he 


had  proposed  to  the  labourers  to  take  a  share  in  the  profits  of 
the  farm.  There  was  5  percent,  made  every  year,  and,  if  the 
labourers  were  willing  to  take  a  share  in  this  profit  in  part 
payment  of  their  labour,  they  would  gain  in  the  interest 
attaching  to  the  work  as  well  as  in  the  proceeds  derived 
from  it,  while  their  employer  would  gain  in  the  greater 
energy  with  which  they  would  labour.  Possibly  visions 
of  6  or  7  per  cent,  floated  before  Mr.  Brand’s  mind,  the 
additional  profit  to  be  made  up  by  the  improved  quality  of 
the  labour  bestowed  upon  the  soil. 

As  all  the  world  knows,  the  labourers  declined  the  offer. 
They  suspected  perhaps  that  Mr.  Brand’s  estimate  of  his 
profits  was  too  sanguine,  or  they  disliked  the  notion  of  an 
income  depending  not  on  the  market  value  of  agricultural 
labour  in  the  district,  but  on  the  possible  good  results 
obtained  on  a  single  farm.  Anyhow  they  refused,  and 
Mr.  Brand  is  compelled  to  admit  that  there  was  more 
reason  for  their  refusal  than  he  was  disposed  to  think 
at  the  time.  It  now  occurs  to  him  that  the  shre Water 
heads  among  them  may  have  suspected  all  along  that 
he  was  not  making  sufficient  allowance  for  difference 
of  seasons,  and  that  the  accidental  succession  of  fat 
kino  had  blinded  him  to  the  fact  that  the  lean  kine 
were  sure  to  present  themselves  in  due  order.  He 
meant  them  to  join  an  undertaking  which  could  show 
a  good  balance-sheet ;  and  now  that  the  balance-sheet 
is  not  what  he  expected,  he  begins  to  ask  himself 
whether  he  had  any  right  to  have  these  expectations, 
and  whether  his  labourers  may  not  have  known  from 
the  first  that  he  was  counting  his  chickens  too  early. 
It  seems  plain  from  the  Speaker’s  own  account  of 
the  matter  that  he  was  over-sanguine  in  1873.  He  has 
sixty  acres  yielding  very  large  crops  in  dry  seasons,  and 
after  a  succession  of  dry  seasons  he  finds  that  he  has 
made  5  per  cent,  on  his  capital.  But  a  succession 
of  wet  seasons  is  quite  as  common  as  a  succession 
of  dry  ones,  and  it  might  have  occurred  to  the  Speaker 
that  he  should  either  allow  for  the  difference  between 
a  light  crop  and  a  heavy  crop  on  these  sixty  acres,  or 
else  wait  till  he  could  count  in  wet  seasons  as  well  as 
dry  ones,  before  striking  the  balance  of  profit  and  loss. 
Mr.  Brand  has  now  made  up  his  mind  to  have  done 
with  heavy  land  altogether.  The  sixty  acres  are  all  to  be 
laid  down  in  pasture.  They  were  broken  up  from  grass 
at  a  time  when  the  price  of  wheat  was  much  higher  than 
it  is  now,  and  the  price  of  meat  much  lower ;  and  now 
that  the  values  of  the  two  articles  have  been  reversed,  they 
are  to  be  turned  into  grass  again.  Apparently,  however,  Mr. 
Brand  has  not  given  up  all  hopes  of  taking  his  labourers  into 
partnership.  He  looks  forward  to  raising  more  meat  and 
less  corn,  and  in  the  present  condition  of  the  two  markets 
he  thinks  that  the  change  must  be  profitable.  If  it  is  pro¬ 
fitable,  it  must  be  profitable  for  labourers  as  well  as  for 
landlord.  The  wages  of  the  one  come  from  the  profits 
of  the  other,  and  if  profits  are  small,  wages  must  be  small. 

The  question  raised  by  the  Speaker’s  experience  is  one 
of  very  great  interest.  Is  agriculture  a  form  of  industry 
which  lends  itself  to  co-operation  between  the  capitalist 
and  the  workman  ?  In  theory,  of  course  every  form  of  labour 
admits  of  this  co-operation.  The  capitalist  finds  the 
money  out  of  which  wages  are  paid,  and  if  he  and  the 
labourers  agree  that  a  part  of  the  wages  shall  be  put  aside 
as  a  reserve  against  contingencies,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
dividing  the  profits  among  all  employed  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  But,  in  order  to  make  this  proposal  agreeable  to  the 
labourers,  it  seems  necessary  that  the  profits  should  be  large 
enough  to  allow  of  wages  not  much  lower  than  the  average 
wages  of  the  district  being  paid  in  the  interim.  If  Mr. 
Brand  had  been  able  to  offer  his  men  the  same  wages  as 
before,  and  to  throw  in  a  share  of  the  profits  by  way 
of  bonus,  his  labourers  "would  no  doubt  have  accepted  the 
offer  gladly  enough.  But  it  is  impossible  to  go  in  for 
sharing  profits  without,  to  some  extent,  sharing  losses ; 
and  the  only  way  in  which  the  labourer  can  be  made  to 
share  in  a  loss  is  by  making  him  forego  a  portion  of  his 
wages  until  such  time  as  it  has  been  ascertained  whether 
the  profits  of  the  year  have  been  large  enough  to  provide 
the  bonus  which  shall  bring  his  earnings  up  to  the  accus¬ 
tomed  level,  if  not  raise  them  above  that  level.  I11  Mr. 
Brand’s  case  the  labourers  received  during  the  five  good 
years  ending  in  1873  more  than  they  would  have  received 
on  a  system  of  division  of  profits.  On  such  a  system  Mr. 
Brand  would  only  have  paid  them  in  the  good  years  the 
wages  which  he  would  have  been  able  to  go  on  paying  them 
during  bad  years.  All  beyond  this  would  have  been 
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in  the  nature  of  a  bonus  paid  during  the  years  in  which  it 
was  earned,  and  withheld  during  the  years  in  which  it  was 
not  earned.  There  is  real  room  for  doubt,  therefore,  whether 
Mr.  Brand’s  labourers  would  have  been  better  off  if  they 
had  accepted  his  offer.  They  would  have  shared  in  the 
profits  of  the  first  five  years,  but  then  they  would  have 
equally  had  to  share  in  the  losses  of  the  last  five  years ; 
and  inasmuch  as  they  have  nothing  to  lose,  their  share 
could  only  have  been  paid  in  the  shape  of  lower  wages 
throughout  the  whole  term,  supplemented  by  a  bonus 
during  one-half  of  it,  but  remaining  below  the  level  of  the 
district  during  the  second  half.  Perhaps,  if  there  were 
perfect  confidence  between  employer  and  labourer,  there 
would  be  advantages  in  co-operative  partnership,  even 
after  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  losses  which 
balance  gains,  and  for  bad  years  which  follow  good  ones. 
Even  then,  however,  the  advantage  would  not  be  unmixed. 
In  his  address  at  Bristol  the  other  day,  Mr.  John  Mobley 
dwelt  on  the  superiority  of  regular  wages,  even  if  low,  to 
variable  wages,  even  if  high.  W e  have  no  doubt  that  he 
greatly  exaggerated  this  superiority,  but  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  irregularity  of  income  is  to  some  extent  a  dis¬ 
advantage.  If  so,  it  is  a  disadvantage  which  cannot  be 
separated  from  a  system  on  which  the  labourers  and  the 
master  go  shares  in  the  profits.  Wages  are  the  labourers’ 
share  of  the  profits  paid  in  advance.  They  may  be 
calculated  on  a  long  course  of  years,  in  which  case  the 
employer  sets  his  gains  against  his  losses,  and  gives 
the  labourer  what  appears  to  be  a  fair  proportion 
of  the  balance ;  or  they  may  be  calculated  from 
year  to  year,  and  then  the  employer  gives  the 
labourer  his  bare  subsistence,  in  order  to  leave  a 
margin  out  of  which  to  recoup  himself  for  a  loss  in  bad 
seasons,  as  well  as  to  pay  the  bonus  due  to  the  labourer  in 
good  seasons.  On  this  last  system  the  labourer  may  gain  in 
interest  in  his  work  what  he  loses  in  regularity  of  pay  ; 
but  it  is  quite  impossible  that  he  should  retain  the  regu¬ 
larity  of  pay  in  addition  to  greater  interest  in  his  work. 
Interest  and  uncertainty,  after  all,  are  almost  convertible 
terms. 


COMMUNISM  IN  AMERICA. 

AN  election  which  has  lately  taken  place  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  will  excite  some  interest  in  other  parts  of 
the  United  States.  Of  three  parties  the  Republicans,  who 
have  long  controlled  the  State,  polled  the  largest  number 
of  votes,  and  the  Democrats  the  smallest ;  but  the  new 
Greenback-Labour  party  displayed  unexpected  strength ; 
and,  in  the  possible  contingency  of  a  coalition  with  the 
Democrats,  they  will  be  able  to  elect  the  Governor  of  the 
State.  Their  nomination,  which  is  already  declared,  has 
much  significance.  General  Butler’s  recent  advances  to 
the  party  of  social  revolution  have  been  rewarded  by  his 
selection  as  candidate.  The  Democrats,  having  no  chance 
of  electing  a  representative  of  their  own  opinions,  might 
also  nominate  Butler,  who  would  in  that  event  become 
Governor  of  Massachusetts;  but  the  Democratic  Com¬ 
mittee  recommends  the  party  not  to  choose  him.  It  would, 
however,  seem  that  Butler  and  his  partisans  are  equal  to 
the  occasion.  A  mob  organized  in  his  interest  broke  up 
the  meeting  of  the  regular  Democratic  Convention,  and 
then  unanimously  nominated  Butler  as  the  Democratic 
candidate.  To  the  friends  of  order  and  of  political 
honesty  there  is  little  satisfaction  in  the  knowledge  that 
the  Republicans  have  deserved  their  overthrow.  Eor 
many  years  General  Butler  has  been  returned  to 
Congress  by  a  Republican  constituency  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  with  full  knowledge  and  approval  of  his  conduct, 
his  principles,  and  his  character.  His  constituents 
and  adherents  were  proud  of  his  activity  and  his  un¬ 
scrupulous  partisanship,  and  they  failed  to  foresee  that 
their  favourite  leader  would  desert  them  if  at  any  time  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  profiting  by  the  change.  He  might 
possibly  have  relied  on  the  Republican  party  to  gratify  his 
local  ambition,  if  he  had  not  hoped  to  attain  the  highest 
post  in  the  Union ;  but  he  probably  calculated  that  he 
would  not  be  chosen  by  the  Republican  party  as  their 
nominee  for  the  Presidency,  and  he  may  also  have  judged 
that  their  supremacy  is  endangered.  General  Butler  has 
been  the  first  conspicuous  politician  to  court  the  dangerous 
faction  which,  since  the  railway  riots  of  last  year,  has 
suddenly  become  formidable.  If  his  example  is  followed, 
the  two  regular  parties  may  perhaps  find  themselves  de¬ 


pleted  in  favour  of  the  Trade-Unions,  the  Socialists,  and 
the  promoters  of  debasement  of  the  currency.  It  seems 
impossible  that  so  worthless  and  ignorant  a  faction  can 
permanently  prevail ;  but  a  coalition  of  demagogues  of 
different  classes  might  possibly  succeed  in  snatching  a 
majority  at  the  next  Presidential  election. 

It  may  be  conjectured  that  the  30,000  Labour  and 
Greenback  voters  are  factory  hands  dependent  on  wages, 
for  it  is  highly  improbable  that  freehold  farmers  would 
countenance  direct  and  indirect  attacks  upon  property. 
The  rural  population  of  New  England  and  of  the  whole 
Atlantic  seaboard  has  of  late  been  declining  in  number. 
It  is  said  that  the  progress  of  what  is  called  education 
and  of  superficial  refinement  has  produced  a  distaste 
for  the  solitary  labour  of  agricultural  life ;  and  it  is  more 
certain  that  the  soil  is  becoming  exhausted,  and  that 
it  is  not  found  profitable  to  restore  by  artificial  methods 
its  productive  condition.  The  rich  lands  of  the  West,  as 
well  as  the  attractions  of  towns,  compete  with  the  hereditary 
pursuits  of  the  New  England  yeomanry,  and  under  a  pro¬ 
tective  system  manufacturing  industry  has  been  fostered. 
The  President  has  lately  congratulated  the  citizens  of 
Minnesota  on  a  process  which  perhaps  excites  less  com¬ 
placent  feelings  in  New  England.  The  Republican  land- 
owners  form  the  soundest  portion  of  society  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  while  the  Democrats  derive  much  of  their 
strength  from  Irish  immigrants  in  the  towns.  The 
Germans  and  the  factory  workmen  are  probably  the  newr  allies 
of  General  Butler.  It  would  seem  that  there  is  little 
natural  connexion  between  the  pretensions  of  workmen 
and  unlimited  currency ;  but  the  political  managers  who 
have  got  together  the  Greenback -Labour  party  have 
shown  much  sagacity  in  combining  different  forms  of  folly 
and  of  discontent.  Some  of  the  witnesses  who  lately 
communicated  their  projects  of  reformation  to  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Congress  held  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  both  create  an  enormous  paper  currency  and  give 
some  thousands  of  dollars  to  every  working-man.  The 
desire  of  appropriating  the  goods  of  others  is  common  to 
the  Trade-Union  agitators  and  to  the  currency  projectors. 
General  Butler,  who  understands  the  temper  of  his  asso¬ 
ciates,  has  lately  taken  many  opportunities  of  denouncing 
the  possessors  of  property.  As  he  is  believed  to  be  him¬ 
self  rich,  an  odd  collateral  controversy  arises  about  his 
private  affairs.  His  assertions  that  he  is  not  a  holder 
of  national  bonds  are  answered  by  the  statement  that 
his  investments  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees.  A 
cynical  demagogue  is  not  likely  to  trouble  himself  with 
strict  conformity  of  his  personal  practice  to  his  political 
professions. 

The  practical  triumph  of  Communism  in  the  United 
States  is  far  distant.  The  majority  of  native-born  Americans 
probably  possess  some  kind  of  property  ;  and  the  instinct 
of  ownership  will  prevail  over  verbal  sophistry.  There  is 
no  country  in  which  rhetorical  volubility  has  so  far  outrun 
political  and  economical  knowledge ;  and  consequently 
almost  any  fallacy  is  likely  to  secure  a  hearing.  W orkmen 
in  Massachusetts  will  listen  to  Butler  or  to  Kearney  when 
they  are  told  that  the  smallest  amount  of  laboim  ought  by 
legislation  to  be  provided  with  the  largest  return  in  wages. 
They  are  also  easily  persuaded  that  native  industry  should 
be  strictly  protected  against  foreign  competition.  Their 
delusions  are  theoretically  encouraged  by  the  great  majority 
of  moderate  politicians,  who  have  no  intention  of  carrying 
their  doctrines  to  extreme  results.  The  Bland  Silver  Bill  was 
passed  in  the  hope  of  causing  a  comparatively  small  inflation 
of  the  currency,  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  the  owners  of 
mines  in  Nevada.  The  populace  naturally  infers  that  it  is 
equally  legitimate  to  raise  prices  by  an  unlimited  issue  of 
greenbacks.  The  President  of  the  United  States  has  lately 
congratulated  his  fellow-citizens  on  the  favourable  balance 
of  trade  which  consists  in  the  excess  of  exports  over 
imports.  He  is  not  perhaps  conscious  that  the  whole 
doctrine  of  Protection  follows  from  his  implied  pro¬ 
position.  The  claims  of  the  Socialists  or  Labour  party 
have  been  encouraged  by  the  adulation  which  all  parties 
have  lavished  on  the  working-men.  As  the  political 
managers  nevertheless  contrived  to  exclude  their  ideal 
citizen  from  all  legislative  and  official  posts,  a  new  set 
of  agitators  have  had  no  difficulty  in  inducing  labour 
to  assert  its  rights.  In  other  countries  and  times 
Kings  have  often  by  a  similar  process  been  turned  into 
despots  and  tyrants. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  in  America,  as  in 
Europe,  the  assailants  of  property  feel  that  their  objects 
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are  incompatible  with  the  maintenance  of  liberty.  It  was 
observed  that  almost  all  the  chimerical  projectors  who 
submitted  their  schemes  to  the  Congressional  Committee 
demanded  the  establishment  of  a  strong  centi'al  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  would  be  necessary,  if  it  were  possible,  to 
compel  all  other  classes  to  sacrifice  their  own  interests  for 
the  advantage  of  workmen.  In  the  United  States  the 
powers  of  the  Executive  Government  are  both  smaller 
than  in  other  civilized  communities  and  are  distributed 
between  the  Federal  authorities  and  the  several  States. 
For  this  reason  widespread  corruption  has  been 
comparatively  innocuous  ;  and  a  large  amount  of 
freedom  has  been  combined  with  order  and  with 
obedience  to  law.  Private  persons  have  been  allowed 
without  interference  to  manage  their  own  affairs. 
The  Labour  party,  if  it  established  its  supremacy, 
would  introduce  new  principles  of  administration.  The 
mere  function  of  regulating  the  currency,  not  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  fixed  standard,  but  with  the  object  of 
raising  prices  and  of  benefiting  debtors  at  the  expense  of 
creditors,  would  place  the  property  of  every  man  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Legislature.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  a 
Congress  in  which  the  new  party  had  a  majority  wTould_be 
to  repudiate  the  National  Debt ;  though  some  of  the 
reasons  which  rendered  dishonesty  popular  in  former  years 
have  ceased  to  operate.  Soon  after  the  war  total  or 
partial  repudiation  would  have  been  accomplished  mainly 
at  the  expense  of  foreigners  ;  but  now  the  great  bulk  of 
the  bonds  is  held  in  the  United  States.  Throughout  the 
Union,  as  in  Massachusetts,  the  subversive  faction  is  in  a 
minority,  though  it  may  casually  hold  the  balance  of  power 
between  the  Republicans  and  the  Democrats.  When  it  is 
once  clearly  understood  that  property  and  social  order  are 
in  danger,  the  political  managers  will  be  set  aside, 
and  the  solid  citizens  will  combine  in  self-defence.  General 
Butler  will  be  perfectly  ready  to  renounce  his  present 
political  connexion,  if  he  finds  it  unable  to  serve  his  pur¬ 
pose.  As  a  Democrat,  a  Republican,  and  a  leader  of  the 
Greenback-Labour  party,  he  has  in  a  certain  sense  always 
been  consistent,  because  he  has  steadily  thought  of 
himself.  Though  the  danger  of  social  revolution  will 
probably  be  averted,  the  respectable  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity  will  do  well  to  take  warning.  In  Ohio,  and  now 
in  Massachusetts,  the  Socialists  have  proved  themselves 
formidable.  In  Pennsylvania  the  railway  disturbances 
exhibited  the  reckless  audacity  of  the  discontented  work¬ 
men  ;  and  California  seemed  but  lately  on  the  verge  of 
civil  war.  Nevertheless,  in  the  presence  of  a  common 
enemy  the  Democrats  pursue  their  feud  with  the  Repub¬ 
licans,  and  the  Republicans  are  still  quarrelling  among 
themselves.  The  supporters  of  the  President  and  the 
Conkling  faction  are  struggling  for  the  control  of  a  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  party  in  New  York,  and  investigations  into 
the  frauds  by  which  the  last  Presidential  victory  was 
secured  have  not  yet  been  discontinued.  To  foreigners  it 
appears  that  a  new  distribution  of  pax’ties  is  required  ;  but 
the  people  of  America  must  be  supposed  to  be  the  best 
judges  of  their  own  wants  and  interests.  Perhaps  two 
years  hence  the  nomination  of  Botler  as  a  candidate  for 
the  office  of  President  may  surprise  the  leaders  of  parties 
into  the  abandonment  of  their  petty  squabbles.  The  Re¬ 
publicans  at  least  will  resent  the  desertion  of  their  party 
by  the  most  notorious  of  its  leaders. 


HOME  RULERS  AND  PARLIAMENTARY 
OBSTRUCTION. 

r  jPHE  Home  Rule  party  is  apparently  unfortunate  enough 
JL  to  include  among  its  members  some  who,  as  Mr. 
O’Donnell  pathetically  puts  it,  do  not  know  a  true  Irish¬ 
man  when  they  see  him.  This  lamentable  ignorance  has 
been  most  strikingly  displayed  at  a  meeting  at  Belfast. 
Mr.  O’Donnell,  though  a  true  Irishman,  has  lately  voted 
on  at  least  one  occasion  with  the  Government ;  and  to  the 
Nationalist  party,  or  at  all  events  to  the  extreme  section 
of  it,  to  have  done  this  is  enough  to  stamp  him  as  an 
Imperialist.  This  terrible  taunt  has  been  freely  hurled  at 
Mr.  O’Donnell  for  some  weeks  past;  but  at  Belfast  the 
missiles  used  were  of  a  material  not  rhetorical.  The  storm 
only  raged  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  during  that 
time  it  seems  to  have  been  a  perfect  cyclone.  Legs  and 
backs  of  chairs,  broken  stair  rails,  and  fragments  of 
benches  filled  the  air.  Eight  or  nine  persons  were  that 
night  under  treatment  for  scalp  wounds,  and  it  was  only 
by  singular  good  fortune  that  Mr.  O’Donnell  and  Mr. 


Biggar  were  not  among  them.  The  Nationalist  Left  was 
at  last  overpowered  and  forced  to  leave  the  hall,  and  when 
the  police  arrived  they  found  Mr.  Biggar  asking  a  fair  and 
patient  hearing  for  his  friend,  and  a  meeting  armed  with 
broken  chaffs,  and  resolved  to  use  them  against  any  one  who 
denied  what  was  asked.  With  one  brief  interval  Mr. 
O’Donnell  was  allowed  to  finish  his  speech  without  inter¬ 
ruption.  Some  of  the  Nationalists  returned  before  it  was 
ended,  and  attempted  to  renew  their  opposition  ;  but  Mr. 
O’Donnell  stood  “  determinedly  on  the  very  front  of  the 
“  platform,”  and  warned  them  that  they  would  not  be 
permitted  to  disturb  the  meeting.  Either  the  majesty  of 
Mr.  O’Donnell’s  presence  or  the  spectacle  of  the  broken 
chairs  grasped  by  resolute  hands  had  the  desired  effect. 
Mr.  O’Donnell  then  proceeded  to  argue  with  much  force 
that  the  policy  of  the  extreme  Nationalists  involved,  if  it  was 
to  be  consistent,  an  appeal  to  arms.  W as  Ireland,  he  asked,  in 
a  position  to  make  such  an  appeal  with  any  chance  of  suc¬ 
cess?  Could  they  place  1 00, 000  men  in  the  field?  Could  they 
find  500  Kropp  guns  in  the  country  ?  Had  Ireland  half  as 
many  ironclads  as  England  ?  When  the  time  had  come 
that  Ireland  could  support  her  claim  by  arms,  “there  would 
be  little  necessity  for  Parliamentary  agitation  ” — and,  we 
may  add,  no  place  for  Parliamentary  agitators.  Until  that 
time  did  come  he  was  not  one  of  those  Irishmen  who  kept 
talking  about  powder,  and  were  able  to  use  none.  This 
last  sneer  strikes  us  as  a  little  hard  on  Mr.  O’Donnell’s 
adversaries.  It  is  true  no  powder  was  used  at  the  meeting, 
but  the  Nationalists  had  given  that  preliminary  proof 
of  capacity  to  use  it  which  is  conveyed  by  readiness  to  use 
all  the  substitutes  they  could  lay  their  hands  on.  They 
had  been  faithful  over  chair  legs  and  stair  rails ;  why 
should  Mr.  O’Donnell  assume  that  they  would  not  be 
equally  faithful  over  powder  when  the  opportunity  offered 
itself?  The  Nationalist  party,  however — judging  by  the 
language  of  the  journal  which  appears  to  be  their  organ — • 
have  been  moved  neither  by  Mr.  O’Donnell’s  arguments 
nor  by  his  contempt.  The  Irishman  still  maintains  that 
they  who  see  Mr.  O’Donnell  do  not  see  a  true  Irishman, 
and  consequently  cannot  be  expected  to  recognize  him. 
Even  his  name  is  borrowed,  since  he  is  not  really  an 
O’Donnell  at  all,  but  only  that  very  inferior  article  a 
McDonald.  His  principles  are  as  elastic  as  his  name.  He 
is  Imperialist  at  Westminster,  Home  Ruler  in  Dublin,  and 
Nationalist  in  Dungarvan.  This  furious  journal  will  not 
even  allow  that  he  was  victorious  over  the  rioters  at  Bel¬ 
fast.  The  body-guard,  armed  with  chair  backs,  stood,  it 
declares,  between  the  speaker  and  empty  benches,  which 
had  been  deserted  by  the  true  representatives  of  a  betrayed 
and  indignant  nation. 

We  shall  not  presume  to  have  an  opinion  upon  the 
merits  of  this  interesting  controversy.  Whether  Mr. 
O’Donnell  is  an  Irishman  or  a  Scotchman,  whether  his 
votes  last  Session  were  consistent  or  inconsistent  with  his 
professed  principles,  whether  a  vote  for  the  Government 
on  Lord  Hartington’s  motion  was  more  a  vote  against  the 
Whigs,  as  Mr.  O’Donnell  maintains,  or  a  vote  for  the 
Tories,  as  the  Irishman  insists,  are  not  questions  to  be 
handled  by  profane  outsiders.  They  are  among  the  deep 
things  of  Irish  politics,  and  as  such  they  must  be  left  to 
experts.  But  when  Mr.  O’Donnell  describes  the  way  in 
which  Irish  questions  are  to  be  commended  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Government,  he  touches  upon  a  point  of  more 
than  purely  Irish  interest.  There  are  three  things,  it 
seems,  which  must  be  demanded  and  obtained  for  Ireland — 
Home  Rule,  fixity  of  tenure,  and  the  equalization  of  the 
franchise ;  and  the  difference  between  a  good  and  a  bad 
Irishman  is  that  a  good  Irishman  wants  all  three,  while 
a  bad  Irishman  wants  only  one,  or  it  may  be  two,  of  them. 
Of  course  a  man  who  does  not  want  any  one  of  the  three 
is  not  an  Irishman  at  all.  Those  “  non-national  tenant- 
“  righters,  those  deluded  Presbyterians,  who  think  that 
“  they  can  get  fixity  of  tenure  without  Home  Rule,”  only 
move  Mr.  O’Donnell’s  contempt.  In  his  estimate  of  the 
comparative  difficulty  of  the  objects  which  a  good  Irish¬ 
man  ought  to  put  before  himself  there  is  little  doubt  that 
Mr.  O’Donnell  is  right.  It  would  be  easier  to  get  Home 
Rule  from  the  Imperial  Parliament  than  to  get  fixity  of 
tenure,  because  the  feeling  of  Parliament  would  be  that, 
if  things  had  come  to  that  pass  that  the  Imperial  Legis¬ 
lature  must  pass  a  measure  of  confiscation  in  order  to  please 
the  Irish  people,  it  would  be  better  to  be  rid  of  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  legislating  for  Ireland.  We  agree  with  Mr. 
O’Donnell  that  the  short  cut  to  fixity  of  tenure  lies  through 
Home  Rule  and  a  Home  Rule  Parliament.  The  third 
point,  the  equalization  of  the  franchise,  differs  from  fixitv 
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of  tenure  in  that  it  must  be  obtained  in  advance  of  Home 
Rule,  and  not  as  a  consequence  of  it ;  and  the  duty 
which  Mr.  O’Donnell  wishes  to  bring  home  to  the  people 
of  Ireland  is  the  duty  of  strengthening  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Parnell  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  the  equalization  of  the  fran¬ 
chise.  Mr.  O’Donnell  is  willing  to  give  the  Government  two 
chances  of  leading  a  peaceful  life  next  Session.  They  may 
put  equalization  of  the  Irish  franchise  into  the  Queen’s 
Speech,  and  then  all  will  be  well.  If  they  leave  it  out  of 
the  Queen’s  Speech,  Mr.  Parnell,  if  he  is  armed  with 
the  mandate  of  the  Irish  electorate,  will  rise  in  his 
place,  and  “  in  all  due  constitutional  language  ”  will 
inform  them  that,  if  they  do  not  make  haste  to  remedy 
their  omission,  they  will  have  as  hot  a  time  of  it  as  they 
ever  dreamt  of  even  during  the  twenty-six  hours’  sitting. 
If  this  last  opportunity  is  let  slip,  it  will  be  Mr.  Parnell’s 
business  to  see  that  this  hot  time  is  made  ready, 

This  intimation  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  will  have  both  a 
philological  and  a  political  interest.  When  the  terms  of 
it  are  disclosed,  we  shall  know  what  is  the  constitutio  nal 
equivalent  of  having  a  hot  time  of  it.  Further  than  this, 
we  shall  have  the  issue  between  the  obstructives  and 
Parliament  fah'ly  raised  and  fully  fought  out.  Hitherto 
obstruction  has  not  been  sufficiently  systematic  to  provoke 
the  Government  into  dealing  with  it  under  its  own  name. 
They  have  talked  about  the  rules  of  debate,  and  impli  ed 
that  these  have  been  found  inadequate  to  the  present  needs 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing 
of  the  kind  has  happened.  The  rules  of  debate  have  only 
proved  insufficient  in  the  sense  in  which  any  rules  may  be 
insufficient  when  they  are  perverted  to  a  purpose  which 
they  were  never  meant  to  serve.  The  main  object  of  the 
House  of  Commons  rules  is  the  protection  of  minorities 
against  the  tyranny  of  a  majority.  The  obstructives 
have  discovered  that  by  a  judicious  invocation  of 
these  rules  a  minority  can  tyrannize  over  a  majority. 
The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is  not  an 
alteration  of  the  rules.  They  still  serve  their  original 
purpose,  and  that  purpose  is  one  which  it  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  serve.  What  is  wanted  is  such  action  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  will  prevent  the  perver¬ 
sion  of  these  rales  of  debate  by  certain  members.  The 
evil  to  be  dealt  with  is  personal,  and  the  remedy  that  will 
deal  with  it  effectually  must  be  personal  too.  Sir  Stafford 
North cote  showed  no  sign  of  appreciating  this  necessity 
last  Session;  and  if  the  “hot  time”  promised  him  by 
Mr.  O’Donnell  should  bring  it  home  to  him,  Mr.  Parnell 
may  enjoy  the  distinction  of  being  the  destroyer  as  well  as 
the  author  of  obstruction. 


TRADING  IN  HORRORS. 

''HE  hideously  morbid  curiosity  which  drew  crowds 
of  people  to  the  wreck  of  the  Princess  Alice,  might, 
like  most  sudden  impulses  of  a  crowd,  have  almost  died 
out  by  the  time  when  our  remarks  of  last  week  ajj- 
peared  had  it  received  no  fresh  stimulus.  We  learned 
on  Monday  from  a  report,  the  very  unconsciousness 
of  which  is  a  strange  proof  of  how  easy  it  is  to  be¬ 
come  accustomed  to  horrors,  that  “Saturday  afternoon, 
“  being  fine,  brought  a  good  many  sightseers  to  the 
“  wreck ;  but  these  were  altogether  much  quieter  and 
“  better-behaved  than  their  predecessors  at  this  scene  of 
“  misfortune.  Yesterday  a  good  many  persons  assembled 
“  on  the  bank  close  by,  but  were  kept  well  in  check  by  an 
“  efficient  force  of  police,  which  had  been  stationed  there 
“  in  anticipation  of  some  riotous  and  unseemly  conduct. 
“  This,  however,  did  not  take  place,  as  the  great  mass  of 
“  holiday-makers  were  deterred  from  making  the  trip  by 
“  the  stiff  north-west  wind.”  The  writer  of  this  report 
could  hardly  have  found  any  arrangement  of  words  which 
would  more  fully  exhibit  the  utter  degradation  and  want 
of  that  respect  for  death  which  even  savage  tribes  possess 
belonging  to  the  crowd  whose  movements  he  describes.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  in  any  other  civilized  European 
country  a  state  of  things  exists  in  which  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  speak  in  this  unconcerned  way  of  “  a  great  mass 
“  °f  holiday-makers  ”  who  hope  to  keep  their  holiday  over 
the  graves  of  seven  hundred  of  their  countrymen,  and  of  an 
“  anticipation  of  riotous  and  unseemly  conduct  ”  on  the 
scene  of  such  a  calamity  as  that  which  befell  the  Princess 
Alice.  But,,  as  we  have  said  before,  this  love  of  the 
horrible  is  in  itself  an  attribute  of  uneducated  minds  ; 
and,  as  familiarity  breeds  contempt,  it  is  not  wonderful 


that  the  most  uneducated,  when  once  they  have  slaked 
their  thirst  for  details  of  misery,  should  either  forget 
entirely  the  associations  of  the  place  where  they  are,  or 
even  find  in  them  some  kind  of  vile  zest  to  horse¬ 
play  and  ruffianism.  When  one  hears  of  such  scenes  oc¬ 
curring — it  will  be  remembered  that,  on  a  smaller  scale,  an 
equally  disgraceful  scene  took  place  at  the  funeral  of 
Mile.  Titiens — one  can  only  hope  that  in  time  the  much- 
vaunted  spread  of  education  will  exercise  a  good  effect, 
and  that  the  acquisition  of  healthier  interests  will  drive 
out  the  love  of  what  is  appalling  for  its  own  sake. 

It  is,  however,  with  very  different  feelings  that  one  con¬ 
templates  a  deliberate  attempt  to  foster  this  detestable 
taste,  by  gratifying  it  for  purposes  of  gain,  on  the  part 
of  people  who  hold  a  responsibility  for  which  their 
conduct  on  this  occasion  proves  them  to  be  grossly 
unfit.  Our  readers  have  probably  heard  of  the 
existence  of  a  certain  print  called,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  the  Illustrated  Police  News,  the  special  attrac¬ 
tion  of  which  for  the  class  to  which  it  appeals  lies 
in  its  pictures  of  scenes  of  real  or  invented  crime  and 
horror.  It  is  probable  that  the  disaster  on  the  Thames 
has  furnished  this  publication  with  many  pictorial 
attractions ;  but  as  to  this  we  cannot  speak  from  actual 
knowledge.  We  can  speak  from  actual  knowledge,  and 
no  doubt  so  can  many  of  our  readers,  of  the  existence  of  a 
rival  publication  in  this  line.  We  observed  last  week 
that  the  collision  gave  rise  to  many  strange  words  and 
actions,  and  perhaps  none  among  these  things  is  more 
astonishing,  or,  we  may  add,  more  disgraceful,  than  the  line 
pursued  by  the  Illustrated  London  News.  Out  of  eleven, 
pages  of  illustration  in  last  Saturday’s  number  of  that 
paper,  nine  were  devoted  to  the  accident  and  its 
ghastly  results.  It  may  be  well  to  quote  from  the  letter- 
press  a  description  of  the  principal  illustration.  “  The 
“  doleful  and  shocking  task  of  groping  in  the  bed 
“  of  the  river  by  means  of  poles  and  grapnels,  and 
“  of  divers  searching  the  wreck  for  dead  bodies, 

“  has  been  continued  daily  from  morn  till  eve,  bringing  up 
“  an  average  number  of  one  hundred  each  day,  including 
“  those  washed  ashore  by  the  tide.  Our  large  engraving, 

“  which  occupies  the  two  middle  pages  of  this  week’s 
“  number,  represents  the  scene  during  this  melancholy 
“  operation.”  In  this  engraving  no  effort  has  been  spared 
to  exhibit  the  horrors  of  the  “  melancholy  operation  ”  to 
those  who  take  in  an  illustrated  paper  which  at  one  time 
boasted  of  a  high  tone.  Another  illustration  which  also 
occupies  two  pages  contains  a  fancy  picture  of  the  actual 
moment  of  the  collision.  That  on  the  first  page  represents 
dead  bodies  being  brought  on  shore,  with  weeping  friends 
and  relations  standing  by.  As  if  this  were  not  enough, 
another  shows  a  row  of  corpses  laid  out.  And,  with  an 
audacious  stroke  of  hypocrisy,  the  paragraph  of  letter-press 
from  which  we  have  quoted  ends  with  this  passage — the 
italics  are  ours  : — “  Incomparably  more  dreadful  was  the 
“  inspection  of  the  dead  bodies,  commonly  much  disfigured 
“  by  the  water  and  slime  in  which  they  had  lain  for  many 
“  hours,  or  even  during  several  days  and  nights.  We  will 
“  spare  our  readers  the  description  of  these  revolting  inci- 
“  dents.” 

It  would  seem  from  these  words  that  whoever  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  repellent  collection  of  catchpenny 
hideousness  issued  last  week  wishes  at  least  to  keep  up  an 
appearance  of  a  sense  of  shame  and  decency.  But  so 
transparent  a  device  can,  in  truth,  only  draw  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  Illustrated  London  Neivs  gave  its  sup¬ 
porters  credit  for  loving  to  revel  in  horrors,  and  deliber¬ 
ately  set  itself  to  work  to  pander  to  this  abominable  taste. 

It  is  likely  that  many  people  to  whom  this  compliment 
has  been  paid  will  resent  it,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
their  resentment  will  not  prevent  the  Illustrated  London 
News  from  pursuing  the  line  which  it  has  thought  fit  to 
take  up.  With  last  week’s  issue  lying  before  us,  we  look 
forward  with  dread  to  what  this  week  may  bring  forth  in 
reference  to  the  colliery  accident. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  this  nauseous  subject  to  the 
consideration  of  what  may  be  usefully  learnt  from  the 
Thames  disaster  with  a  view  to  preventing  the  recurrence  of 
such  a  catastrophe.  It  would  still  be  premature  to  give  any 
decided  opinion  upon  the  causes  of  the  collision ;  but,  if 
we  are  to  trust  the  evidence  given  before  the  Coroner  by 
men  filling  important  functions  on  board  the  Princess  Alice 
pa  to  their  own  incapacity,  itbecomes  more  than  ever  obvious 
that  it  is  as  idle  as  it  is  mischievous  to  say  that 
such  collisions  as  this  fall  under  the  head  of  inevitable 
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misfortunes.  It  may  or  may  not  turn  out  that  this  in¬ 
capacity  had  really  nothing  to  do  with  this  particular 
accident ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  evident  that  in  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  man  who  knows  nothing  of  the  river  Thames, 
and  has  never  before  steered  a  large  river  boat,  being  em¬ 
ployed  to  take  the  helm  of  such  a  vessel  as  the  Princess 
Alice ,  there  is  a  source  of  extreme  danger,  and  that  it  is 
necessary  to  take  stringent  measuros  to  prevent  such  a 
possibility  in  future.  That  such  measures  will  be  taken, 
and  that  we  may  one  day  attain  that  immunity  from  sud¬ 
den  sinking  and  wholesale  destruction  of  the  crew  and 
passengers  which,  according  to  many  correspondents  of  the 
Times  and  other  papers,  is  enjoyed  by  American  river-boats, 
there  can,  it  may  be  hoped,  be  little  doubt. 

Another  question  to  which  attention  has 'been  directed 
concerns  the  mass  of  sewage  poured  out  into  the  Thames 
from  the  outfall  works  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
at  Barking,  to  the  noxious  influence  of  which  some  have 
ascribed  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  mortality  among 
the  immediate  survivors  of  the  wreck.  One  of  the  witnesses 
before  the  Coroner  was  still  under  medical  treatment  on 
account  of  havingswallowcd  some  of  the  polluted  water ;  and 
another  said  that  “both  for  taste  and  smell  it  was  something 
“  he  could  hardly  describe.”  Whether,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  sewage  has  induced  fatal  results  or  not  in  any  of  the 
people  who  struggled  through  it,  is  an  open  question, 
which  will  probably  be  decided  before  long.  But  it  is 
quite  certain  that  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  the  con¬ 
tamination  of  the  Thames  at  Barking  caused  by  the 
action  of  the  Board  of  W orks  ;  and  it  is  equally  certain 
that  the  question  is  one  which  must  not  bo  allowed  to 
drop.  We  suppose  that  even  the  most  philosophical  of 
our  contemporaries  will  hardly  contend  that  this,  too,  is 
part  of  the  “  scheme  of  God’s  mysterious  Providence  ” 
against  which  it  were  impious  and  foolish  to  rebel. 


TIIE  SOLEMNITY  OF  GAMES.  v 

rpiIERE  are  few  things  which  are  likely  to  give  the  philosophic 
J-  observer  a  higher  opinion  of  the  gravity  of  this  age  than  the 
solemn  manner  in  which  boys — we  might  almost  say  in  which 
children — set  about  their  games.  The  young  student,  as  he  turns 
over  his  Latin  Dictionary,  is  no  longer  puzzled  when  he  finds  that 
sollemnin  is  translated  both  festal  games  and  also  a  solemn  rite. 
Still  less  is  he  puzzled  when  he  finds  that  ludus  is  equally  well 
translated  by  game  and  school.  A  school  is  a  place,  as  he  clearly 
sees,  that  is  established  for  the  encouragement  of  games,  and  games 
are  always  conducted  with  a  certain  amount  of  solemnity.  When 
be  considers  the  dignified  calmness  of  his  own  movements,  he 
smiles  with  contempt  at  the  poet’s  four-and-twenty  happy  boys 
who 

Came  bounding  out  of  school ; 

There  were  sonic  that  ran  and  some  that  leapt, 

Like  troutlets  in  a  pool. 

Why,  he  asks  to  himself,  should  they  run,  and  why  should  they 
leap  ?  They  were  clearly  not  engaged  in  athletic  sports,  nor  is 
there  anything  in  the  poem  to  show  that  the)'  were  even  going 
through  a  course  of  training.  There  was  no  racecourse  marked 
out,  no  flight  of  hurdles  set  up  for  them  to  clear.  Besides,  what 
schoolboy  is  ever  known  to  come  bounding  out  of  school?  Studies, 
of  course,  are  an  “  awful  bore,”  and  the  escape  from  them  is  very 
pleasant.  But  some  regard  must  be  paid  to  dignity,  and  a  school¬ 
boy’s  dignity  is  best  marked  and  maintained  by  his  sauntering 
along,  and  by  his  keeping  at  least  one  hand  in  his  trousers  pocket. 
There  is  indeed  something  very  admirable  in  the  gravity  of  our 
youth  at  their  games.  It  goes  some  way  towards  making  up  for 
their  levity  at  their  studies.  The  play  of  our  boyhood  was  unpre¬ 
meditated  enough.  It  was  anything  but  scientific,  and  yet,  if  we 
are  not  deceived  in  our  recollections  of  the  time  when  all  the 
world  was  young,  there  was  a  liveliness,  a  frolicsomeness,  a  jollity 
about  it  which  we  seem  to  miss  as  we  survey  the  playground  of 
these  days.  There  is  a  consciousness  about  the  playing  of  a 
schoolboy  nowadays  which  takes  away  its  better  part.  He  plays 
too  much  in  public.  His  doings  are  gravely  recorded  in  print, 
lie  feels  that  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  on  him.  lie  jumps,  not  for 
joy,  but  for  fame.  He  does  not  enjoy  the  free  play  of  his  muscles  for 
the  mere  enjoyment’s  sake.  He  is  always  feeling  his  “  biceps,”  and 
getting  himself  measured  to  find  if  his  chest  and  arms  are  grow¬ 
ing.  He  who  was  once  utterly  careless  of  time  now  times  himself 
in  everything,  and  notices  with  grave  satisfaction  that  he  has  run 
a  hundred  yards  in  three  seconds  less  than  he  did  last  week.  He 
knows  nothing  of  a  host  of  games  which  had  delighted  generations 
of  boys,  and  likely  enough  had  been  brought  over  by  our  forefathers 
from  their  home  by  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  Cricket,  football, 
rackets,  fives,  and  “  athletic  sports,”  he  alone  considers  worthy  of 
his  notice.  lie  is  growing  too  like  his  elders,  and  is  learning  to  take 
his  amusements  sadly.  His  games  he  makes  the  business  of  his 
life,  and  business  he  feels  is  a  serious  matter.  The  decorum  of  a 
cricket-match  is  almost  as  oppressive  as  that  of  a  Quaker  wedding. 
A.  boy  going  in  for  his  innings  advances  with  a  grave  and  measured 


step,  which  would  well  befit  some  stage-hero  who  was  led  away  to 
instant  execution.  Should  he  be  bowled  thefirst  ball,  heconceals  his 
vexation  with  all  the  fortitude  of  a  young  Spartan,  and  returns 
to  the  tent  with  an  air  of  indifference  which  might  excite 
envy  in  a  philosopher.  lie  would  be  shocked  at  the  exultation 
that  used  to  be  shown  by  the  boys  of  our  day  at  any  sudden 
success  in  the  game — the  shouts  of  joy,  the  bounds,  the  wild 
flinging  of  the  ball,  and  all  the  shows  of  triumph  that  once  were 
common  to  the  untutored  savage  and  the  tutored  boy. 

Even  in  his  everyday  play,  when  there  is  no  match  going  on, 
and  when  therefore  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  not  fixed  on  him,  he 
does  not  lay  aside  all  his  formality.  The  preparations  through 
which  he  has  to  go  before  he  can  begin  to  play  have  their  sobering 
effect.  Nets  have  to  be  set  up  as  well  as  wickets,  and  pads  and 
gloves  have  to  be  put  on  as  a  guard  against  the  swift  bowling. 
Creases  are  marked  out  on  the  ground,  and  the  roller  is  dragged 
over  it  many  times.  He  has  a  “  professional  ”  to  bowl  to  him, 
whose  instruction  reminds  him  that  it  is  in  no  mean  matter  that 
he  is  engaged.  He  knows  that  on  his  diligence  depends  his  chance 
of  keeping  his  place  in  the  Eleven  and  of  immortality.  Behind  the 
nets,  moreover,  stands  a  circle  of  critics,  ready  to  pronounce  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  way  in  which  he  plays  each  ball.  Ilis  style,  he  knows, 
will  be  solemnly  discussed  in  every  study  and  every  dormitory.  He 
will  be  weighed  in  the  balance,  and  if  he  is  found  wanting  he  will 
lose  his  chance  of  displaying  his  cricket  at  Lord's.  But,  should  he  be 
one  of  those  fortunate  youths  for  whom  nature  and  art  have 
done  their  best,  should  his  place  in  the  Eleven  be  as  sure  as  even 
that  of  the  captain  himself,  then  how  happily  with  his  gravity  is 
blended  an  air  of  glorious  confidence.  The  eyes  of  his  school¬ 
fellows,  he  feels,  are  always  bent  on  him  as,  like  some  well-graced 
actor,  he  walks  the  stage  of  his  little  world.  If  he  is  modest,  he 
knows  that,  high  though  he  seems  to  have  risen,  he  is  as  yet  but 
on  the  first  rounds  of  the  ladder  of  fame.  He  has  caught  the 
fever  of  renown,  and  he  has  quitted  his  ease  for  fame.  But  it  is 
only  practice,  practice,  practice  that  can  put  him  on  those  serene 
heights  where  sit  the  great  ones  of  the  world  beneath  the  very 
feet  of  the  glorious  Mr.  Grace  himself.  There  was  a  time  when 
schoolboys  dreamt  of  Leonidas  and  Camillus,  and  wondered  if 
they  themselves  would  have  dared  to  stay  behind  with  the  three 
hundred,  or  haughtily  to  defy  the  Gaul  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
and  bid  the  Romans  bear  away  their  scales  and  gold.  There  was 
a  time  when  they  were  cheated  of  their  hour  of  play  by  the 
heroes  of  romance,  and  when  they  charged  with  Marmion 
at  Elodden,  and  with  the  Black  Knight  at  the  tourna¬ 
ment.  But  the  heroes  of  whom  they  now  dream  are  cast 
in  a  very  different  mould,  and  have  their  deeds  celebrated  by 
far  other  writers.  The  school  breakfast  is  hastily  swallowed,  and 
the  young  enthusiasts  dart  away  to  see  who  can  get  the  first  sight 
of  t  he  daily  papers  for  which  they  all  subscribe.  Some  great  war, 
perhaps,  is  waging.  A  great  battle  is  known  to  have  been  fought, 
it  may  be  that  the  Germans  have  crushed  the  French  or  the 
Russians  have  beaten  the  Turks.  One  rumour  says  that  ten 
thousand  men  have  fallen,  another  rumour  makes  it  twenty 
thousand.  What  are  French  and  Germans,  Russians  and  Turks, 
ten  thousand  or  twenty  thousand  ?  Oxford  has  been  playing 
Cambridge,  Gloucestershire  has  had  a  match  with  Yorkshire.  How 
many  runs  has  the  great  Mr.  Webbe  scored,  and  how  many  the 
equally  great  Mr.  Lyttelton  ?  Has  the  mighty  W.  G.  G.  made 
his  hundred  as  usual," or  has  he  fallen  early,  as  even  the  mighty  do 
at  times  fall,  to  some  great  Yorkshireman’s  artful  bowling?  These 
are  the  records  that  our  youths  delight  to  read  ;  these  are  the  deeds 
that  they  delight  to  celebrate ;  these  are  the  heroes  whose  names 
are  familiar  in  their  mouths  as  household  words.  Are  we 
puzzled  how  the  mind  of  man,  before  writing  was  invented, 
could  keep  fresh  and  clear  the  memory  of  the  great  heroes  of  old  ? 
What,  after  all,  is  the  mental  effort  that  preserved  the  Iliad  com¬ 
pared  with  that  which  preserves  in  the  memory  of  hundreds  of 
schoolboys  the  scores  of  countless  matches  ?  It  is  not  merely  that 
they  remember  the  matches  that  they  have  seen  and  the  players 
that  they  have  known.  They  have  at  their  fingers’  ends  the 
doings  of  a  host  of  cricketers  who  are  known  to  them  only  by  fame. 
They  have  their  favourites,  and  they  divide  into  factions  "that  brings 
back  the  days  when  the  Blues  and  Greens  troubled  the  circus  of 
Constantinople.  One  half  of  the  school  wears  the  colours  of 
Oxford,  the  other  half  the  colours  of  Cambridge.  Whether  the 
shade  they  wear  is  light  or  dark,  they  still  adopt,  to  use  the  words 
of  Gibbon,  “  the  blue  livery  of  disorder.”  Some,  with  anxious 
eve,  fellow  the  fortunes  of  one  great  player  and  some  of  another. 
They  exult  in  the  success  of  their  champion,  and  they  feel  humili¬ 
ated  by  his  failure.  The  yearly  averages,  that  are  drawn  up  with 
the  utmost  care  and  published  by  authority,  they  study  with  a 
diligence  which  would  have  carried  them  with  flying  colours 
through  half-a-dozen  Greek  plays.  With  such  studies  as  these  to 
pursue  they  never  pant  for  the  time  when  they  shall  leave  school 
and  become  men.  On  the  contrary,  they  beg  their  fathers  to  allow 
them  one  more  term  that  they  may  play  once  more  in  the  Eleven 
or  the  Fifteen. 

They  have  a  literature  of  their  own,  and  in  the  school  journal 
they  give  their  heroes  that  space  which  they  cannot  hope  to  find 
in  the  papers  which  have  to  report  the  deeds  of  all  the  heroes  of 
all  the  schools  and  all  the  clubs.  They  even  follow  the  flower  of 
their  youth  in  their  after-life,  aud  record  with  pride  their 
triumphs  on  far  distant  fields.  In  the  Universities,  those  seats  of 
learning,  they  keep  their  reporters,  who  proudly  and  eagerly  record 
the  glory  that  an  “  old  boy  ”  has  gained  ;  it  matters  not  whether 
by  his  hands  or  his  feet,  so  long  as  he  has  not  gained  it  by  his 
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head.  Addison  hints  that  Virgil  in  the  Book  of  Games  fell  be¬ 
neath  the  general  dignity  of  the  iEneid.  The  Roman  poet  could 
not  boast  that  he  had  preserved  that  unquestioned  magnificence 
which  is  to  be  seen  in  every  part  of  Paradise  Lost.  But  he  is  well 
answered  by  his  commentator  Hurd.  “A  mere  prejudice,”  says 
the  learned  Bishop.  “  The  critic  forgets  that  the  games  were  en¬ 
nobled  in  the  ideas  of  Paganism  by  being  made  a  part  of  the 
public  religion.”  In  like  manner,  he  who  should  reproach  the 
public-school  journals,  full  as  they  are  of  cricket  scores  and  foot¬ 
ball  matches,  with  falling  below  the  dignity  of  a  seat  of  learning, 
and  should  go  on  to  compare  them  with  the  Etonian  of  the  days  of 
Praed,  might  well  be  told  that  he  forgets  that  our  Christianity  is 
now  muscular,  and  that  our  games  are  ennobled  by  being  made  a 
part  of  the  public  morality,  if  not  indeed  of  the  public  religion. 
There  is  one  point  in  whichour  muscularChristian3  scarcely  come  up 
to  the  founders  of  their  sect.  They  no  longer  preserve  that  simplicity 
which  was  once  their  distinguishing  mark.  They  have  persuaded 
themselves  that  the  solemnity — we  might  almost  say  the  ritual — of 
their  games  requires  a  certain  magnificence  in  their  costume.  They 
trim  their  jackets  with  ribbons,  and  they  adorn  their  caps  with 
monograms.  But  it  is  perhaps  at  foot-ball  that  this  magnificence 
is  most  studied.  As  a  great  part  of  this  noble  game  consists  in 
rolling  in  a  confused  heap  in  the  mud,  it  is  at  once  seen  that  orna¬ 
mentation  here  would  be  somewhat  out  of  place.  But,  just  as  the 
noble  bull  that  was  soon  to  be  drenched  with  its  own  gore  was 
adorned  with  chaplets  a3  it  was  led  up  to  the  altar,  so  the  foot-ball 
player  is  decked  out  as  he  advances  to  the  field.  He  wears  a  coat 
of  many  colours,  and  a  cap  gorgeous  with  red  velvet  and  twisted 
gold  thread.  In  these  he  struts  about,  and  does  due  honour  to  the 
solemnity  of  the  game,  till  the  signal  for  play  is  given.  His  adorn¬ 
ments  he  then  at  once  hands  over  to  some  officious  squire,  and 
slowly  stalks  to  glory  and  to  mud.  In  spite  of  all  their  gravity 
and  all  their  gorgeousness,  these  grave  champions  differ  but  little, 
after  all,  in  their  aims  from 

The  dancing  pair  that  simply  sought  renown 

By  holding  out,  to  tire  each  other  down. 

But  they  hold  out  solemnly,  instead  of  joyously,  and  they  seek 
their  renown,  not  simply,  but  most  seriously. 


MUSICAL  POETRY. 

IT  is  a  matter  of  general  remark  that  the  poetry  of  our  time 
does  not  very  readily  lend  itself  to  the  service  of  the  musician. 
The  composer  who  is  casting  about  in  search  of  “  words  ”  for  a 
song  is  still  constantly  driven  back  to  the  earlier  sources  of 
English  literature ;  and,  in  the  rarer  instances  where  he  accepts 
modem  aid,  the  kind  of  poetry  that  he  finds  suitable  for  his 
purpose  is  not,  as  a  rule,  that  which  bears  the  highest  literary 
character.  A  number  of  obscure  bards  who  would  otherwise 
scarcely  gain  a  hearing  at  all  find  a  brief  immortality  upon  the 
covers  of  fashionable  music-pieces.  Their  verses  have  for  the  most 
part  little  merit  as  poetical  compositions ;  they  would  indeed 
scarcely  pass  muster  in  the  pages  of  a  second-class  magazine  ;  but 
they  are  not  the  less  constantly  preferred  by  musicians,  who 
discover  in  them  some  negative  or  positive  quality  lacking  to  the 
work  of  poets  of  established  fame.  Of  course  there  are  indi¬ 
vidual  instances  where  the  rule  does  not  hold  good.  Mr.  Tenny¬ 
son's  widespread  reputation  has  forced  composers  to  essay  the  task 
of  setting  some  of  his  songs  to  music.  In  a  considerable  number 
of  cases  these  efforts  have  proved  successful ;  and  we  believe 
isolated  experiments  have  also  been  made  with  the  poetry 
of  Mr.  Swinburne  and  Mr.  Morris.  But  even  Mr.  Tenny¬ 
son,  who  of  all  living  writers  seems  to  offer  the  greatest  facilities 
to  the  musical  composer,  cannot  compete  in  this  respect  with  a 
writer  like  Herrick  ;  and  we  fancy  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  much 
smaller  proportion  of  his  work  has  actually  been  utilized  by 
musicians.  There  are,  no  doubt,  certain  poets  of  our  time  in 
whose  case  the  hesitation  of  the  musical  composer  may  be  very 
easily  explained.  No  one,  we  suppose,  would  think  of  asking  Mr. 
Browning  to  write  a  libretto  for  an  opera,  and  no  one  surely  need 
be  surprised  that  his  rugged  dialect  has  not  been  found  suitable 
for  association  with  melody.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  Mr.  Browning  in  this  respect  stands  alone.  The  deliberate 
uncouthness  of  his  utterance  is  not  by  any  means  a  characteristic 
of  the  time  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  reason  for  the  belief  that 
there  never  was  a  period  in  English  literature  when  the  suavity 
and  music  of  versification  were  more  sedulously  cultivated,  and 
the  charge  most  commonly  brought  against  the  younger  poets 
of  the  day  is  that  they  are  too  often  tempted  to  sacrifice  the  claims 
of  sense  to  the  pleasures  of  mere  sound.  Even  the  bitterest  critics 
of  Mr.  Swinburne,  for  instance,  are  ready  to  admit  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  charm  of  his  music,  and  a  like  admission  is  very  generally 
and  justly  made  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Morris  and  Mr.  Rossetti. 

How,  then,  does  it  happen,  we  may  ask,  that,  with  all  this 
musical.poetry,  there  is  such  a  scanty  supply  of  verse  that  is  fitted 
for  musical  accompaniment  ?  If  the  poets  of  our  generation  were 
exclusively  employed  in  the  service  of  dramatic  literature,  the 
question  would  admit  of  easy  solution.  But  we  know  that  this  is 
not  so.  We  know,  on  the  contrary,  that  poetical  dramas  are  few 
and  far  between,  and  even  of  those  actually  written  only  a  very 
small  proportion  are  seriously  intended  for  representation  onthe  stage. 
The  experiments  in  this  kind  that  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Brovvn- 
ing  and  Mr.  Tennyson  have  met  with  little  practical'success  ;  and 
if  some  persons  still  entertain  the  belief  that  Mr.  Swinburne's 


genius  i3  more  dramatic,  it  is  probably  only  because  his  dramas 
have  not  yet  been  tested  in  the  same  manner.  And  there  is,  it  may 
be  remarked,  nothing  surprising  in  this  failure  of  our  principal 
poets  to  w7rite  for  the  theatre.  Apart  from  all  other  con¬ 
siderations,  they  are  of  necessity  in  a  great  measure  in¬ 
fluenced  by  a  general  tendency  in  modern  English  litera¬ 
ture,  and  by  the  traditions  established  by  their  predecessors. 
When  the  satiric  and  didactic  poetry  ot  the  last  century  fell 
back  before  the  advent  of  a  new  era  in  our  literature,  there  was  no 
doubt  a  widespread  impression  that  the  poetical  drama  was  about 
to  be  revived.  All  the  leaders  of  the  revolution  were  deeply 
penetrated  by  a  profound  study  of  the  Elizabethan  drama,  and  a 
few  experiments  were  made  which  proved  that  even  they  them¬ 
selves  did  not  always  appreciate  the  tendency  of  their  own  work. 
To  us,  however,  it  is  no  longer  uncertain.  In  spite  of  the  Cenci 
and  of  the  dramatic  essays  of  Byron,  we  now  fully  recognize  that 
the  genius  of  these  men  was  lyrical  and  not  dramatic,  and  that, 
however  much  they  differed  from  one  another,  and  both  again 
from  poets  like  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  this  one  element  of 
sympathy  availed  to  give  a  certain  coherence  to  the  labours  of  the 
whole  group.  And  since  their  time  the  impulse  they  gave  to  poetical 
art  has  only  been  further  developed.  Nearly  all  recent  poetry, 
whatever  the  outward  forms  of  its  utterance,  has  been  in  essence 
lyrical.  An  increasing  care  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  study  of 
musical  effect,  and  a  more  decided  importance  has  been  attached 
by  the  poet  himself  to  this  particular  aspect  of  his  work.  Mr. 
Swinburne,  who  is  a  critic,  as  well  as  a  professor,  of  his  art,  is  con¬ 
stantly  repeating  the  assertion  that  a  poet  must  be,  before  all 
things,  a  singer  ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  he  amply  enforces  the 
maxim  in  his  own  practice. 

But  the  conclusion  at  which  we  have  arrived,  if  it  be  well  estab¬ 
lished,  seems  only  to  make  the  question  with  which  we  set  out 
more  difficult  of  solution.  The  fact  that  the  poetry  of  the  age  is  pre¬ 
eminently  lyrical  would  seem  to  imply  that  it  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  musical  composition.  And,  if  wre  could  believe  the 
most  advanced  school  of  theorists  in  music,  this  is  actually  the 
case.  Herr  Wagner,  we  know,  is  constantly  asserting  that  both  the 
arts  are  eager  for  union.  They  have  arrived,  he  tells  us,  at  a  stage 
of  development  when  they  are  indispensable  to  one  another,  and 
when  the  only  chance  of  further  progres's  for  either  lies  in  their 
speedy  mairiage.  And  yet,  when  we  turn  to  the  arts  themselves,  we 
discover  more  of  reluctance  than  we  could  have  supposed  possible 
with  such  eager  lovers.  In  spite  of  their  vaunted  sympathy,  they 
continue  to  stand  apart,  and  if  the  foregoing  facts  are  rightly 
recorded,  the  union  is  now  more  difficult  than  at  any  previous 
stage  of  their  history.  The  few  songs  that  were  born  in  the  great 
time  of  the  English  drama  more  readily  lend  themselves  to  the 
uses  of  the  musician  than  the  most  musical  verses  of  this  age  of 
lyrical  poetry,  and  it  is  therefore  idle  in  the  face  of  these  notorious 
facts  to  assure  the  world  that  the  poet  never  stood  so  much  in 
need  of  the  support  of  the  musician.  If  we  would  truly  under¬ 
stand  the  reasons  of  the  apparent  contradiction,  w7e  must  indeed  look 
a  little  beyond  Wagnerian  theories.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that 
the  development  of  the  art  of  music  which  has  taken  place  during  the 
present  century  has  very  powerfully  influenced  the  poetry  of  the 
same  period,  but  the  influence  has  been  exerted  in  a  manner  that 
does  not  at  all  tend  to  bring  the  two  nearer  together.  Poetry  in 
relation  to  the  other  arts  is  essentially  imitative,  but  its  imitation  is 
of  a  kind  that  will  not  bear  the  test  of  direct  comparison. 
People  who  say,  in  the  language  of  the  aesthetic  school,  that 
a  writer's  verse  is  picturesque  and  full  of  colour,  do  not 
therefore  conclude  that  it.  needs  to  be  illustrated  by  the 
painter.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  evident  that  the  introduction 
of  the  realities  of  pictorial  art  can  only  serve  to  destroy  the 
illusion  that  has  been  secured  by  the  skilful  use  of  language. 
The  poet  is  cheated  of  his  triumph  when  he  is  asked  seriously  to 
compete  with  the  master  of  the  brush  :  he  is  humiliated,  not  sup¬ 
ported,  by  the  pretended  help.  And  what  is  true  of  the  relation 
of  poetry  and  painting  is  no  less  true  of  the  relation  of  poetrv  and 
music.  The  musical  effects  of  verse  are  carefully  calculated  for  the 
absence  of  music,  just  as  the  picturesque  effects  are  calculated  for 
the  absence  of  painting.  When  we  say,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Swin¬ 
burne’s  writing  is  melodious,  we  do  not  mean  that  we  feel  the 
want  of  music,  but  rather  that  by  artful  combination  of  sounds  he 
has  contrived  to  supply  its  place.  But  in  effecting  this  kind  of 
triumph  he  does  not  pretend  to  challenge  the  musician  to  a  com¬ 
petition  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  must  know  well  that  so  soon  as 
they  are  brought  together  his  carefully  elaborated  effects  will  go 
for  nothing.  All  the  other  elements  of  his  poetry  may  survive  the 
alliance  ;  its  sentiment,  its  passion,  and  its  picturesque  force  will 
each  preserve  a  place  ;  but,  in  the  nature  of  things,  the  m  usic 
of  the  verse  will  be  merged  in  the  sounds  that  are  supplied  by 
way  of  accompaniment.  We  may  therefore  partly  understand  how 
it  is  that  the  development  of  lyrical  poetry  has  not  led  to  any 
closer  connexion  with  the  art  of  the  musician.  The  poet  begins 
to  emulate  the  triumphs  of  the  musical  composer,  and  is  no  longer 
willing  to  work  in  his  service.  Conscious  that  his  verses  are  to 
be  read  and  not  sung,  he  labours  for  a  certain  kind  of  melody  that 
will  be  effective  under  these  conditions.  The  versification'  must 
in  a  sense  contain  more  of  music  than  is  needed  for  the  words  of 
a  song,  because  it  will  receive  no  assistance  from  without,  and  the 
author  is  thus  impelled  to  simulate  the  effects  of  another  art. 
We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  influence  of  music  upon 
poetry  is  rather  to  increase  the  distance  that  separates  them,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  adds  almost  anew  faculty  to  the  poet's  resources. 
That  combination  of  all  the  arts  so  dearly  desired  by  Ilerr  Wagner 
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belongs  to  the  period  of  their  infancy.  As  they  grow  to  maturity 
they  become  increasingly  independent,  aud  they  cannot  enter  into 
alliance  without  some  sacrifice,  which  the  most  eminent  exponents 
of  each  art  are  the  least  willing  to  endure.  For  the  higher  we 
go  in  the  scale  of  art  production,  the  more  completely  does  the 
artist  exhaust  the  resources  at  his  command,  the  more  readily  does 
he  submit  himself  to  inherent  limitations.  1 1  is  work  is  done  in 
the  full  view  of  these  resources  and  limitations,  and  it  is  done  in 
such  a  way  that  nothing-  can  be  added  from  without  that  will  not 
injure  the  intended  effect.  A  second  or  third-rate  poet  is  not 
injured  by  the  help  of  the  musician,  because  his  work  was  not 
complete  in  the  first  instance,  and  music  may  possibly  add  what 
the  author  has  failed  to  supply.  But  the  poet  of  the  first  order 
wants  nothing  from  any  other  art,  nor  in  this  case  does  the 
musician  feel  that  he  has  anything  to  give.  On  the  contrary,  he 
is  rather  embarrassed  and  perplexed  by  the  perfection  of  the 
material.  He  may  turn  it  into  something  different,  but  he  cannot 
improve  it. 

It  may  perhaps  be  a  question  whether  the  attention  to  the  sen¬ 
suous  effect  of  tho  sound  of  poetry  has  not  in  our  time  been  some¬ 
what  excessive.  However  our  poets  may  pride  themselves  upon 
beiug  singers,  the  fact  remains  that  they  do  not  sing  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word  ;  and,  by  laying  too  much  emphasis  upon  this 
one  aspect  of  their  work,  they  are  apt  to  weaken  the  forces  of 
another  kind.  Even  that  element  of  poetry  which  we  agree  to 
call  the  musical  element  is  partly  dependent  upon  the  sense,  as 
well  as  the  sound,  of  the  words  employed.  We  should  experience 
no  special  delight  in  mere  gibberish,  however  mellitiuously 
arranged.  The  intellect  must  be  charmed  as  well  as  the  ear,  or 
we  become  immediately  conscious  that  we  are  being  cheated  by  an 
easy  trick  of  vowel  sounds.  It  is  this  element  of  musical  beauty 
which  seems  to  be  failing  in  modern  poetry.  The  first  impression 
of  sweetness  turns  .afterwards  sour  when  we  perceive  that  the  word 
has  not  been  chosen  with  as  fine  a  sense  of  its  meaning  as  of  its 
ring  in  the  ear.  The  music  of  Swinburne  is,  for  this  reason,  far 
inferior  to  the  music  of  Keats.  It  makes  a  stronger  appeal,  but 
it  does  not  leave  so  sweet  a  recollection,  and  it  will  not  bear  the 
same  close  and  searching  scrutiny. 


THE  OBELISK  SET  UP. 

AT  this  dull  season,  with  its  gloom  deepened  by  a  series  of  horrible 
accidents,  very  little  fine  writing  has  been  bestowed  by  the 
daily  papers  on  the  final  adjustment  of  Cleopatra's  Needle.  De¬ 
scriptive  reporters  have  been  elsewhere  employed.  While  the 
modest  ceremony  of  Friday  last  was  being  enacted  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Thames,  the  scenes  of  horror  on  the  right  bank  occu¬ 
pied  most  men’s  minds.  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  coadjutors  deserve 
our  thanks  for  the  quietness  with  which  they  allowed  what  to 
them  at  least  is  a  great  event  to  pass  off.  There  would  have  been 
something  indecent  in  holding  high  festivity  on  board  one  Thames 
steamer  near  the  Adelphi  while  the  corpse-crowded  wreck  of 
another  was  being  dragged  through  the  mud  of  Woolwich,  amid 
the  lamentations  of  thousands.  This  additional  horror  has  been 
spared  us,  and  we  are  thankful.  Yet  we  find  that  there  was 
rather  more  ceremony  on  the  occasion  than  the  Times  would 
have  us  believe,  and  at  least  one  remarkable  speech  was  delivered. 
It  hardly  seems,  however,  as  if  enough  notice  had  been  taken  of 
the  simplicity  aud  comparative  cheapness  of  the  means  employed 
for  the  adjustment  of  so  great  a  block  of  solid  stone.  Fontana, 
with  his  thousands  straining  for  a  mouth ;  Lebas,  with  his  hun¬ 
dreds,  are  more  than  rivalled  by  Mr.  Dixon  with  a  dozen  men. 
When  the  obelisk  hung  in  the  air,  twenty  feet  above  its  future 
base,  the  modern  men  of  science  might  wrell  have  felt  proud  of  the 
advance  of  engineering  skill  in  the  last  lew  years.  In  fact,  if  the 
obelisk  is  good  for  anything,  it  is  good  as  a  standing  example  of 
the  power  of  mind  over  matter  since  the  dawn  of  history.  The 
great  Thothmes,  when  he  set  it  up  over  against  his  temple  at  On, 
probably  made  a  mound,  dragged  the  stone  to  the  top,  and  let  it 
slide  down  into  its  place,  guided  by  thousands  of  devotees  holding 
ropes,  and  trained  to  move  in  exact  concert  to  the  music  of  the 
priests.  When  the  Romans  moved  Cleopatra’s  Needle  and  Mr. 
Wilson’s  obelisk  to  Alexandria,  and  placed  them  before  the  portico 
of  Caesar's  monument,  they  probably  went  to  work  very  much  in 
the  French  style,  for  they  had  learned  the  use  of  pulleys  and  blocks  ; 
and  no  doubt" the  subtle  geometers  of  Alexandria  were  able  to 
supply  whatever  might  be  wanting  in  theory  to  the  practice  of 
their  "conquerors.  But  neither  Tbothmes  nor  the  Roman  general 
could  ever  have  conceived  the  idea  of  poising  it  iu  mid-air  and 
of  setting  it  on  end  as  a  child  sets  a  ninepin.  It  is  recorded 
on  the  great  obelisk  of  Hatasoo,  at  Karnac,  that  it  was  removed 
from  the  quarry  and  set  up  in  seven  months.  The  quarry  was  not 
a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  off,  and  water  carriage  could  be  used  the 
whole  way,  probably  to  the  very  site  in  the  interior  of  the 
temple.  But  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  water  carriage  in  the 
shape  of  a  hydraulic  lift  was  nut  employed,  and  that  nothing  but 
the  direct  strength  of  thousands  of  men  raised  the  tallest  obelisk 
in  the  world  to  the  upright  position  it  has  occupied  for  at  least 
three  thousand  years.  Its  companion,  an  equally  noble  block  of 
granite,  has  fallen,  and  affords  by  its  gigantic  fragments  a  kind  of 
measure  for  the  still  upstanding  column. 

With  regard  to  the  cost  and  conditions  of  the  undertaking,  a 
little  more  light  has  been  afforded.  Some  people  have  been 
puzzled  to  account  for  the  prominent  position  of  Mr.  Dixon's 


name.  In  the  Queen’s  telegram,  for  instance,  it  even  precedes 
Mr.  Wilson’s.  But  we  are  now  told  that  Mr.  Wilson’s  share 
in  the  business  was  simply  that  he  offered  a  reward  for  the 
bringing  home  of  the  obelisk;  while  Mr.  Dixon  is  the  engi¬ 
neer  wbo  claims  that  reward  as  having  accomplished  the  task 
set  him.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  Mr.  Wilson’s  10,000/. 
will  only  go  two-thirds  of  the  way  towards  covering  Mr.  Dixon’s 
expenses,  and  that  he  will  receive  nothing  for  his  own  trouble. 
Thus,  as  Engineering  points  out,  the  contribution  of  Mr.  Ditcon 
nearly  equals  that  of  Mr.  Wilson.  In  short,  the  obelisk  has 
cost  about  20,000/.,  and  as  it  is  a  gift  we  must  not  ask  whether 
the  money  might  not  have  been  more  profitably  laid  out  in  some 
other  way.  Which  of  our  rich  men  will  offer  20,000 /.  to  the 
builder  of  a  new  facade  to  the  National  Gallery,  or  to  buy  a 
few  pictures,  or  to  make  a  decent  print  and  drawing-room,  or  even 
to  put  pedestals  to  the  Elgin  marbles  P  Apart  from  such  purely 
benevolent  projects  as  model  lodging-houses  and  orphanages,  there 
are  many  openings  for  the  employment  of  money ;  but  while  a 
kind  of  connexion  is  kept  up  in  people’s  minds  between  almsgiving 
aud  religion,  projects  not  of  an  eleemosynary  character  suffer  by 
comparison.  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Dixon  will  probably  never  be 
told  that  they  have  earned  heaven  by  bringing  over  the  obelisk  of 
Thothmes,  whereas,  if  they  had  spent  tbeir  money  on  the 
propagation  of  certain  sectarian  opinions,  they  would  have 
received  many  such  pleasing  assurances.  There  is  one  element 
of  alloy  in  the  congratulations  which  will  pour  in  on  Mr. 
Wilson  and  his  coadjutor.  The  loss  of  the  English  sailors  in 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  the  subsequent  greed  of  a  Scottish  crew, 
are  disagreeable  subjects  for  thought.  Mr.  Dixon  made  a  mistake, 
the  only  one  perhaps  in  all  his  arrangements,  when  he  placed 
Maltese  sailors  on  board  his  cigar-ship;  and  it  is  doubly  annoying 
that  brave  Englishmen  should  have  been  lost  through  attending  to 
their  cries  of  terror — a  terror  which  turns  out,  in  the  event,  to  have 
been  exaggerated. 

If  the  proceedings  on  Friday  were  not  of  a  very  lively  cha¬ 
racter,  there  were  not  wanting  humorous  elements  for  the  benefit  of 
the  reporters.  The  mere  list  of  the  objects  buried  in  two  jars  under 
the  pedestal  must  provoke  a  smile.  Nothing  typical  of  the  civili¬ 
zation  of  our  day  seems  to  have  been  omitted,  except  a  betting-book 
and  a  willow-pattern  plate.  There  were  Bibles  in  various  lan¬ 
guages,  presented  by  the  Bible  Society,  who  will  probably  never 
be  called  to  account  by  the  subscribers  for  such  an  appropriation 
of  their  funds.  The  sixteenth  verse  of  the  third  chapter  of 
St.  John,  translated  into  216  languages,  went  in  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  posterity,  or  perhaps  we  should  say,  for  their 
benefit.  It  must  have  been  a  very  blessed  thought  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee  that,  if  one  single  soul  is  able  to  under¬ 
stand  one  single  language  of  the  216  when  the  obelisk  falls,  perhaps 
thirty  generations  hence,  he  may  find  under  it  a  better  revelation 
than  that  which  Mr.  Piazzi  Smyth  has  discovered  in  the  sacred 
inches  of  the  Great  Pyramid.  Some  Smyth  of  the  future — if  there 
are  Englishmen,  there  will  be  Smyths,  with  or  without  a  y,  but 
none  probably  without  an  adnomen — some  Smyth  of  the  future 
may,  however,  like  our  own  instructor,  seek  for  ghostly  comfort 
rather  in  the  standard  foot  and  the  standard  pound  than  in  the 
versicles  of  the  Bible  Society.  The  circumference  and  diameter 
of  the  jar  in  standard  obelisk  inches,  and  its  weight  in  standard 
obelisk  ounces,  will  no  doubt  convey  profound  religious  impres¬ 
sions.  Should  the  photographs  of  a  dozen  pretty  Englishwomen 
survive  till  then,  learned  treatises  may  be  composed  on  the  strange 
costumes  of  the  prse-historic  lady,  her  semi-nudity,  her  woad  or 
rouge,  as  the  case  may  be,  her  pinched  waist,  her  brass-coloured 
hair,  and  her  brazen  expression.  The  Sehliemann  who  comes  to 
dig  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  may  have  far  to  pene¬ 
trate  before  he  reaches  the  summit  of  the  obelisk.  It  would 
not  be  hard  to  calculate  the  period  at  which  the  ground 
will  have  risen  fifty  feet.  It  is  already  sixteen  feet  above  Roman 
London,  and  villas  on  the  bank  of  the  Walbrook  are  buried  at  a 
depth  which  would  only  leave  six  feet  of  the  obelisk  visible.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Thames  flowed  at  high  tides  over  all  the 
present  Strand,  not  in  prte-historic  times,  but  as  late  as  the  tenth 
century.  It  is  not  many  years  since  we  all  rowed  or  steamed  over 
the  site  of  the  obelisk  or  very  much  further  inland.  At  any  rate, 
the  discoverer  will  have  no  difficulty  in  making  his  measurements. 
Ivory  is  a  very  lasting  article  ;  aud  an  ivory  rule,  variously  divided, 
down  to  the  thousandth  part  of  an  inch,  seems  to  have  been,  liter¬ 
ally,  rather  a  rule  than  an  exception  among  the  articles  selected 
for  burial.  Of  course,  like  the  Alexandra  feeding-bottle,  the  hy¬ 
draulic  model  jack,  the  shilling  razor,  and  the  specimens  of  sub¬ 
marine  cable,  these  things  were  chiefly  put  in  by  way  of  advertise¬ 
ment,  not  to  the  men  of  the  future,  but  to  those  of  our  own 
generation  ;  but  they  will  also  serve,  like  the  Martello  towers,  for 
the  puzzle  of  posterity.  That  object  would,  however,  have  been 
amply  fulfilled  without  .any  aid  from  children's  toys  or  a  box  of 
cigars  ;  for  we  read  that,  not  only  was  Dr.  Birch  s  translation  of 
the  obelisk  inscriptions,  printed  on  vellum,  among  the  contents  of 
the  jars,  but  a  copy  of  Bradshaw’s  Railway  Guide ,  which  some 
bibliographer  of  the  above-mentioned  period  will  catalogue  as  a 
volume  containing  calculations  as  to  the  probable  hours  of  starting 
of  various  trains,  their  destiny,  and  other  prophecies,  perhaps 
astrological.  Let  us  at  least  hope  that  in  the  information  of  poste¬ 
rity  one  thing  will  not  be  omitted.  It  is  but  due  to  our  descendants 
that  they  should  be  told  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  legislator  who 
delivered  the  inaugural  oration,  the  erection  of  this  obelisk  “closed 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  episodes  in  the  history  of  England.” 
The  honourable  member  went  on  to  tell  his  audience,  in  a  voice 
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which  reached  the  assemblage  on  the  Embankment  while  he  stood 
on  board  the  steamer,  that  tbis  monolith  had  been  the  wonder  of 
countless  ages— a  piece  of  news,  we  confess,  which  we  did  not 
expect.  As  obelisks  twice  as  long  exist  not  only  in  Egypt  but  at 
Koine,  and  as  even  the  Paris  example  is  half  as  high  again,  count¬ 
less  ages  seem  to  have  made  an  unaccountable  choice  for  the  exercise 
of  their  admiration.  Howbeit,  the  speaker  proceeded  to  remark  that 
“  the  credit  which  attached  to  its  being  brought  to  this  country 
was  due  to  the  engineer” — a  very  interesting  fact,  on  which  he 
might  well  have  enlarged.  We  are  not  told  how  the  attachment 
was  cemented  ;  but  the  speaker  added  an  opinion  that  Mr.  Dixon’s 
skill  was  worthy  of  any  age.  We  have  already  shown  that,  having 
been  exercised  on  a  stone  which  had  already  been  the  subject  of 
engineering  skill  in  all  kinds  of  ages,  this  remark  only  expressed 
half  the  truth.  We  are  next  told  that  “  the  generosity  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wilson  (cheers)  contrasted  favourably  with  that  of  the 
Erench  nation,  which  made  a  public  grant  for  the  erection  of  the 
monolith  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  ” ;  but  the  speaker  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  that  the  French  expenses  were  nearly  eight  times 
as  great.  Finally  came  a  sentiment  in  which  all  will  be  content 
to  acquiesce: — “He  trusted  that  the  monument  would  long  remain 
in  its  present  position  as  an  instance  of  English  individual  generosity 
.and  of  English  scientific  skill.” 


MODERN  MINING  VENTURES. 

A  RATHER  interesting  letter  in  the  Standard  of  Monday 
reminds  one  that  the  old  romance  of  treasure-seeking  is  rapidly 
assuming  more  practical  aspects.  The  Standard’s  correspondent 
writes  of  the  Galdames  mines,  which  are  situated  on  the  heights 
above  the  valley  of  the  Nervion  between  Bilbao  and  the  Bay 
of  Biscay ;  and  the  Galdames  mines  are  only  some  among  the 
groups  which  are  being  worked  by  various  Companies  in  the 
neighbourhood.  We  need  hardly  say  that  the  capital  has  chiefly 
been  found  by  foreigners,  and  that,  although  the  labourers  are 
.recruited  from  the  people  of  the  country,  the  engineers  and  super¬ 
intendents  of  the  works  are  almost  exclusively  French  or  English. 
All  that  the  writer  has  to  tell  goes  to  prove  that  the  most 
embarrassed  of  countries,  with  such  resources  as  Turkey  or  Spain 
possesses,  might  really  have  an  encouraging  future  before  them, 
.could  they  only  be  assured  of  some  degree  of  permanent  tran¬ 
quillity.  The  mines  that  enriched  the  Phoenicians  and  the 
Romans  must  still,  in  all  probability,  contain  inestimable  reserves 
which  may  yield  to  the  “  open  sesame  ”  of  modern  appliances  and 
enterprise.  But,  setting  aside  the  discoveries  in  our  Australasian 
and  North  American  settlements,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  necessary 
uncertainties  of  mining  speculation  have  been  almost  invariably 
aggravated  either  by  conditions  of  climate  or  by  the  backward 
-civilization  of  the  regions  where  it  is  followed  out.  The  States  of 
Central  and  Southern  America  are  as  chronically  subject  to  revo¬ 
lutions  as  to  earthquakes ;  while  recurring  periods  of  drought 
bring,  the  “  stamps  ”  and  the  works  to  a  standstill.  In  Mexico, 
especially,  associations  that  might  otherwise  be  flourishing  only 
dare  to  undertake  serious  smelting  operations  in  exceptional  lulls 
•of  tranquillity.  No  sooner  are  they  liquidating  their  accumulations 
of  ore  in  the  shape  of  ingots  than  the  authorities  begin  levying 
forced  contributions ;  while  guerillas  and  partisans  are  swarming 
round  the  shafts  like  the  wasps  that  buzz  and  sting  over  a  honey- 
jar.  Even  temporary  political  disturbance  leaves  its  inevitable 
consequences  behind ;  and  capital  shrinks  timidly  for  years  from 
the  districts  where  war  has  left  its  sinister  memories.  Spain  shows 
more  signs  of  political  stability  than  her  former  colonies  beyond 
the  Atlantic;  yet  we  may  doubt  whether  the  Galdames  Com¬ 
pany  would  bave  been  so  active  as  it  is  now  had  it  not  given 
heavy  pecuniary  pledges  to  fortune  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
latest  Carlist  war.  The  Company  had  received  its  concession, 
obtained  its  capital,  and  arranged  for  its  works  before  the  Basque 
provinces  took  up  arms  for  Don  Carlos.  But  in  those  days 
the  region  of  hill  and  valley  in  which  the  mines  are  situated 
was  only  accessible  by  rough  tracks,  and  the  ore  had  to  be 
brought  down  in  rude  ox-carts.  The  projected  railway  works 
were  indefinitely  suspended  when  the  district  became  the  seat  of 
military  operations.  The  heights  that  overhang  the  new  railway  line 
were  mounted  with  siege  batteries  to  shell  the  Carlists,  and  the  village 
which  is  the  present  headquarters  of  the  mining  population  was  filled 
with  the  wounded  of  the  relieving  army.  No  sooner,  however,  was 
the  war  at  an  end  than  the  operations  of  the  Company  were  ener¬ 
getically  resumed.  Now  they  have  their  railway  of  fourteen  miles, 
with  formidable  gradients  and  considerable  tunnels,  connecting 
the  remotest  of  the  workings  with  the  river.  A  pier  has  been  con¬ 
structed  several  hundred  feet  in  length,  where  the  vessels  lie  at 
their  moorings  to  ship  their  cargoes ;  and  extensive  workshops 
have  been  erected  for  the  construction  of  rolling  stock  and  mining 
material.  In  the  course  of  last  year  the  Company  exported 
no  less  than  360,000  tons  of  ore ;  and  it  is  estimated  that  in  all 
probability  the  tonnage  of  the  exports  wiil  amount  during  the 
present  year  to  half  a  million.  Nor  is  it  only  in  Biscay  that  mining 
Companies  have  been  busy.  Capital  has  been  freely  introduced 
at  Linares  and  elsewhere,  in  the  rich  metalliferous  regions  of 
Andalusia  and  Murcia.  And  yet  these  various  Spanish  enterprises, 
promising  as  they  appear  to  be,  are  paltry  in  comparison  with  the 
prodigious  undertakings  which  are  enriching  mushroom  American 
millionaires  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  avarice. 

.  We  know  little  of  these  Spanish  Companies,  except  that  they 
give  certain  substantial  guarantees  for  a  business  which  is  essentially 


speculative,  however  cautiously  conducted.  There  can  be  no 
question  as  to  their  having  sunk  great  sums  of  money  which  can 
only  be  made  to  yield  a  return  by  scientific  perseverance ;  and  any 
shareholder  who  thinks  of  increasing  his  holding  can  easily  visit 
the  mines  and  judge  for  himself.  We  know  that  even  with  the 
primitive  appliances  of  the  earliest  historic  times  Iberia  supplied 
the  East  with  the  precious  metals.  Mining,  and  especially 
mining  abroad,  is  a  kind  of  semi-legitimate  gambling  which 
will  always  tempt  the  needy  or  the  reckless.  We  may  con¬ 
fess  to  having  had  some  personal  experience  of  it,  and,  like 
most  people  who  are  in  similar  case,  we  have  made  money  and 
we  have  burned  our  fingers.  At  any  rate  experience  has  given 
us  a  fair  idea  of  the  general  course  of  the  history  of  those 
undertakings  which,  being  denominated  “  rubbish  ”  in  the 
jargon  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  are  for  the  most  part  left 
to  be  jobbed  in  by  outsiders  of  doubtful  antecedents.  A  single 
brilliant  success  like  that  of  “the  St.  John  del  Rey”  is 
the  cause  of  innumerable  woes  to  thousands  whose  simple  imagi¬ 
nations  have  been  fired  by  it.  The  ingenious  authors  of  seductive 
prospectuses  naturally  use  that  or  some  similar  piece  of  good 
fortune  in  their  advertisements,  although  it  may  have  neither 
geographical  nor  geological  relation  to  the  particular  scheme  which 
they  happen  to  be  pulling.  They  select  a  locality  in  some  remote 
latitude  of  North  or  South  America  that  has  more  or  less  of 
metalliferous  reputation.  They  set  out  by  catching  a  Cornish 
or  other  mine-captain,  and  they  send  him  out  with  a  select  stalf 
of  his  countrymen.  Being  self-taught  and  speaking  no  syllable 
of  any  tongue  but  his  own,  of  course  he  is  admirably  fitted 
to  make  his  way  among  shrewd  Spaniards  and  half-castes,  and  he 
is  the  very  man  to  make  a  dispassionate  calculation  of  the  chances 
of  the  concession.  He  knows  besides  that,  should  the  Company 
float,  he  will  have  a  snug  berth  for  a  term  of  years, 
with  an  income  on  which  he  can  save  money.  Possibly, 
to  his  practical,  though  shortsighted,  intelligence  there  are 
the  actual  signs  of  mineral  wealth.  At  all  events  there 
are  the  remains  of  earlier  workings,  which  most  incontestably 
have  cracked  the  shell,  although  at  the  same  time  they  may  have 
scooped  out  the  kernel.  Consequently  he  has  the  elements  of  a 
rose-coloured  report  all  ready  to  his  hand ;  and  either  the  in¬ 
telligent  Cornishman,  or  the  gentlemen  who  employ  him,  give 
such  fancy  as  they  possess  liberal  play  in  estimating  possible 
dividends.  There  are  the  neatest  diagrams,  with  the  most  exact 
figures  as  to  dips,  levels,  and  thickness  of  strata,  which  would  be 
all  the  more  satisfactory  were  there  any  possibility  ofverifying  them. 
Very  likely  they  bear  some  real  relation  to  facts,  or  supposed  facts, 
but  at  any  rate  they  answer  their  purpose.  With  a  reasonable 
amount  of  puffing  and  ingenious  manipulation  the  shares  are 
placed.  At  first  everything  goes  smoothly,  and  the  directors 
meet  their  constituents  upon  velvet.  It  must  necessarily  be 
all  outgoing  at  the  beginning,  and  the  Company  is  sowing  liberally 
that  it  may  reap  in  proportion.  Shafts  are  being  sunk  and  galleries 
are  being  driven.  Houses  are  being  erected  for  the  overseers  and 
workpeople ;  the  shareholders  will  be  gratified  to  know  that  the 
services  of  a  competent  physician  have  been  secured,  and  that  assorted 
stores  of  drugs  have  been  consigned  to  him.  Hitherto  the  force 
has  been  necessarily  engaged  in  preliminary  operations;  but  nothing 
in  the  meantime  can  be  more  gratifying  than  the  yield  of  such 
samples  of  the  ore  as  have  been  extracted.  About  this  period  there 
comes  a  fresh  issue  of  shares,  disposed  of  at  a  moderate  premium. 
There  are  regular  monthly  remittances  for  a  year  or  so,  which  partially 
pay  the  Company’s  way,  although  they  fall  far  short  of  allowing 
the  declaration  of  a  dividend.  Naturally  there  is  a  sharp  rise  in 
the  shares,  and  then  the  more  wary  of  the  promoters  reconsider 
their  situation.  For  very  soon  the  sorrows  of  the  shareholders  are  to 
begin.  The  coincidence  of  untoward  circumstances  is  remarkable, 
and  all  of  them  are  beyond  the  control  of  the  managers.  There 
is  a  season  of  unusual  floods,  and  the  embankments  and  outbuild¬ 
ings  are  swept  down  the  foaming  arroyos.  Or,  more  likely,  there  is 
a  period  of  unparalleled  drought.  The  mill-leads  run  dry,  the  stamp¬ 
ing  mills  are  in  suspension,  and  the  mules  and  horses  are  dying  of 
inanition.  As  one  of  the  regular  revolutions  falls  due  just  at  this  time 
the  Government  decrees  a  general  conscription,  and  the  workpeople 
promptly  bolt  to  avoid  it.  Then  the  Company  have  to  entertain  the 
question  of  an  importation  of  labour;  the  veins  unhappily  are 
dipping  and  breaking  just  as  the  projected  operations  cut  into  the 
core  of  them.  But  the  local  managers  give  proofs  of  their  faith 
in  the  undertaking  by  chivalrously  increasing  their  holdings  ;  and 
the  directors,  pending  a  resumption  of  activity,  g»merously  consent 
to  a  reduction  of  their  salaries.  Either  the  promoters  have 
feathered  their  nests  and  withdrawn,  or  the  shares  change  hands 
for  a  trifle,  when  a  drooping  market  is  glutted  with  them.  This, 
so  far  as  our  observation  and  experience  go,  is  the  fate  of  the 
majority  even  of  bond  fide  mining  adventures ;  for  it  is  only  of 
these  that  we  are  now  speaking.  Of  mere  bubble  and  fraudulent 
Companies  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  a  word. 

The  romance  of  mining,  unless  indeed  it  be  the  romance  of 
plausible  rascality,  is,  as  we  have  said,  gone  out  of  date.  For  nothing 
can  be  more  prosaic  than  rushes  to  new  diggings  where  the  allot¬ 
ments  are  staked  out  by  line  and  rule.  The  real  romance  was 
in  the  eager  researches  of  the  lonely  adventurers  who  went 
prospecting  either  singly  or  in  pairs.  Soothing  themselves  with 
dreams  of  limitless  opulence,  they  generally  starved  out  existence 
in  wretchedness  and  rags.  It  was  their  best  chance  of  safety  that 
they  were  so  seldom  worth  the  robbing,  although  they  always 
carried  their  lives  in  their  hands.  Through  perils  from  robbers 
and  rivals  and  wild  Indians  skulking  about  on  the  outlook  for 
scalps,  they  went  groping  about  the  banks  of  gulches  and  water- 
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courses  in  Mexico  and  Central  America.  Camping  out,  half 
supperless,  over  their  tires  in  the  wilderness,  they  were  cheered  to 
the  last  by  traditions  of  treasure-trove,  although  we  know  uot  that 
there  is  any  authentic  instance  of  any  one  of  their  number 
having  ever  been  enriched.  Even  in  the  Sierras  of  old  Spain, 
notably  in  the  Alpujarras,  and  not  so  many  years  ago,  there  were 
men  who  made  a  profession  of  searching  for  the  veius  which  they 
could  appropriate  on  observing  some  cheap  formalities.  But  now¬ 
adays  we  should  imagine  that  the  concession-hunters  and  the 
agents  of  Companies  have  made  themselves  masters  of  all  the  most 
promising  ground ;  and  the  small  speculators  who  have  set  their 
hearts  on  a  stake  in  the  mining  lottery  must  begin  by  scraping  up 
a  few  pounds  for  a  lucky  stroke  of  business  in  the  share  market. 


17 P  VESUVIUS  BY  RAIL. 

A  RAILWAY  up  Vesuvius  is  the  latest  tribute  of  art  and 
science  to  nature.  M.  Oblieght,  a  Naples  banker,  has  ob¬ 
tained  a  concession  from  the  Prefecture,  and  in  a  few  months  Ameri¬ 
can  and  English  tourists  will  be  able  to  take  a  ticket  for  Vesuvius 
Station.  A  double  line  supported  on  pillars,  and  nine  hundred 
and  nineteen  yards  long,  will  carry  the  trains,  which  will  be 
hauled  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  crater  by  wire  rope3  connected 
with  stationary  engines.  Each  train  will  consist  of  four  carriages 
holding  four  passengers  apiece,  and  as  ono  such  train  ascends  the 
mountain  another  will  be  coming  down.  English  Railway  Com¬ 
panies  may  prefer  “  telescoping  ”  their  trains  occasionally  to 
spending  their  money  on  suflicient  brake-power  ;  but  M.  Oblieght’s 
tourists  are  too  precious  to  the  Neapolitan  hotel-keepers  for  such 
experiments.  A  wire-rope  may  give  way  on  the  side  of  Vesuvius, 
but  the  passengers  will  stiller  no  inconvenience  beyond  a  possible 
halt  half  way  down  ;  each  carriage  will  be  fitted  with  two  newly- 
patented  automatic  brakes  which  will  instantly  check  a  further 
descent. 

Lovers  of  the  marvellous  and  the  picturesque  in  nature  are 
expected  to  be  grateful  to  this  benevolent  Neapolitan  banker  with 
the  German  name.  We  regret  our  inadequate  enthusiasm  ;  but 
we  cannot  think  the  present  visitors  to  Mount  Vesuvius  so  appre¬ 
ciative  that  it  is  a  public  service  to  increase  their  number.  The 
ascent  of  Vesuvius  has  not  hitherto  been  extraordinarily  difficult 
or  extravagantly  costly.  When  it  has  been  either  the  one  or 
the  other,  the  victims  have  been  persons  of  the  simple  nature  of 
the  two  American  ladies  who,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  re¬ 
porter  of  their  woes  in  the  Times,  accompanied  by  an  indifferently 
sturdy  and  valiant  male  escort,  had  at  the  beginning  of  the  month 
to  pay  baksheesh  to  the  native  population.  In  any  case  baksheesh 
and  expeditions  equipped  like  caravans  to  Mecca  will  soon  be 
things  of  the  past.  American  ladies  will  not  be  threatened  with 
a  violent  descent  into  the  crater,  or  forced  to  witness  the  horrid 
spectacle  of  the  sacrilegious  local  “  demons  fighting  the  courier 
himself.”  By  next  winter  Vesuvius  will  be  the  easiest  of  excur¬ 
sions  and  the  cheapest.  Ilalf-a-dozen  lire  will  be  about  the 
charge  for  a  return  ticket,  and  another  half  lira  will  pay  the 
guard  for  showing  where  the  lava  comes  from.  As  for  torches  for 
looking  down  into  the  crater  at  night,  there  will  be  gas  ;  perhaps 
in  time  there  will  be  lamp-posts.  Ashes  and  scoriae  troubled  the 
tourists  who  bemoaned  their  miseries  the  other  day  in  the  Times. 
If,  after  next  winter,  there  are  ashes  and  scoriae,  that  is  a  matter 
concerning  only  Vesuvius,  which  will  be  thus  wasting  its  substance. 
Ashes  and  scoriae,  or  even  an  explosion,  need  not  disturb  the 
visitors ;  they  will  simply  pull  up  the  glasses.  A  journey  up 
Vesuvius  will  be  about  as  difficult  as  a  journey  to  Mile-End,  and 
a  good  deal  less  novel.  Far  from  giving  thanks  to  M.  Oblieght, 
we  wish  him  the  worst  fate  we  can  imagine — condemnation  to 
travel  up  and  down  Vesuvius  continually  by  his  own  railway,  and  to 
hear  and  reply  to  the  foolish  remarks  of  his  passengers.  Year  by 
year  notable  undertakings  like  his  are  rubbing  the  gloss  oft' whatever 
is  strange  and  beautiful  in  nature.  Vesuvius  has  an  interest  for  the 
scientific,  who  have  not  yet  fathomed  the  mystery  of  its  periodic 
outbursts.  It  has  a  more  general  interest  for  the  imaginative, 
who  listen  to  the  weird  message  which  its  world  within  our  world 
is  ever  whispering  or  roaring.  What  interest  it  will  have  for  these 
railway  excursionists  is  abundantly  clear.  They  will  go  that  they 
may  come  back  and  say  they  have  been  to  the  top  of  Mount 
Vesuvius.  If  they  derive  no  good  from  the  expedition,  it  may  be 
urged  that  they  will  sutler  no  great  harm.  If  self-satisfied  ignor¬ 
ance  is  innocuous,  that  is  so.  But  they  will  have  spoilt  Vesuvius 
for  those  who  chose  to  study  and  who  could  understand  it. 

Nothing  can  be  more  delusive  than  to  suppose  that  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  associations  of  anything  which  appeals  to  the  imagi¬ 
nation  can  be  tampered  with  without  danger  to  the  essence  of1  the 
impression.  A  certain  amount  of  preparation  and  difficulty  is  an 
element  in  the  general  effect.  The  mind  ol  the  traveller  who  toils 
up  through  the  cinders  which  frame  Vesuvius  has  been  gradually 
attuning  itself  to  a  perception  of  the  mighty  power  of  the  great 
agent  in  the  scene  of  desolation.  Most  of  the  sentiment  which 
seems  to  be  evoked  even  by  the  noblest  natural  spectacles  is  really' 
contributed  from  within.  We  wonder  what  sort  ot  sentiment  the 
tourist  will  bring  with  him  to  the  crater  of  Vesuvius  who  finds 
himself  landed -at  the  brink  with  no  more  trouble  than  that  of 
taking  a  ticket.  Mont  Blanc  and  Mount  Vesuvius  for  the  million 
are  no  longer  the  Mont  Blanc  and  Mount  Vesuvius  of  Saussureaud 
Pliny.  They  are  not  hurt  or  diminished  in  grandeur  by  the  mere 
participation  of  many'  in  the  wonder  and  delight  they  cause ;  so 
long  as  the  hundreds,  or  thousands,  or  tens  of  thousands  were  in¬ 


dividual  searchers  after  beauty,  the  multiplication  of  spectators 
would  enhance  the  wonder  and  admiration  that  each  one  feels. 
Pious  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  nature  never  jostle  or  vex  one  an¬ 
other.  Each  makes  his  own  place,  and  does  not  encroach  on  his 
neighbour’s.  When  the  thousands,  or  even  the  hundreds,  become 
a  crowd,  there  ceases  to  be  room  for  any  one  of  them.  Travellers 
driven  according  to  present  arrangements  in  a  troop  up  the  side  of 
Vesuvius  by  the  conductor  of  a  tour  are  doubtless  every  jot  as 
incapable  of  profiting  by  the  expedition  as  will  be  the  occupants 
of  M.  Oblieght’s  railway  carriages.  But  at  least  they  leave 
no  mark,  unless  it  be  a  few  soda-water  bottles.  With  the 
proposed  railway  on  pillars,  it  will  be  impossible  to  forget  that 
Vesuvius  has  been  turned  into  a  kind  of  hotel  bar  for  Naples. 
An  excellent  occasion  is  going  begging  for  some  one  who  cares 
to  protest  against  the  destruction  of  what  belongs  to  humanity. 
Manchester  conceived  the  brilliant  idea  a  couple  of  years  ago  that 
it  would  much  improve  the  beauties  of  Thirlmere  Lake  to  turn  it 
into  a  reservoir.  It  was  very  philanthropic  on  the  part  of  Man¬ 
chester,  but  a  loud  cry  of  indignation  arose  from  the  land  of 
Wordsworth  and  Southey.  Even  the  prosaic  English  House  of 
Commons  has  expressed  its  opinion  that  British  historical  monu¬ 
ments  cannot  be  the  property  of  any  private  man  to  do  as  he 
pleases  with  them.  Mount  Vesuvius  belongs  not  to  the  Lake 
poets,  and  painters,  and  art  critics,  but  to  the  whole  world.  It 
is  a  monument  of  an  antiquity  far  transcending  any  Stonehenge^ 
and  with  every  generation  of  the  past  marked  on  its  breast  by  a 
force  which  liquifies  rocks  instead  of  sowing  lichens.  That  a 
banker  and  a  prefect  should  have  the  right  to  receive  or  to  make  a 
*•  concession  ”  of  Vesuvius  is  as  much  an  affront  to  Europe  as  the 
menace  of  a  lord  of  a  manor  to  plough  up  a  memorial  of  the  Druids 
or  King  Arthur  is  to  England. 

But  it  is  hopeless  to  try  to  persuade  bankers  and  prefects  that 
anything  but  honour  is  done  to  Vesuvius  by  bringing  it  within  the 
civilizing  influence  of  a  railway  whistle.  It  is  just  a  sight  like 
the  Crystal  Palace,  and  has  a  right  to  be  made  as  accessible  as 
possible.  The  same  fate  awaits  every'  object  in  nature  and  art 
which  is  so  unhappy'  as  to  have  become  celebrated  by  guide-books. 
The  better  worth  seeing  a  thing  is,  the  more  necessary  it  seems  to 
be  supposed  it  must  be  that  men  should  be  enabled  to  see  it  in 
the  fewest  number  of  hours  or  minutes.  If  Vesuvius  is  wonderful, 
it  must  be  wonderful  for  the  smoke  it  generates,  for  the  heat 
which  penetrates  its  slopes,  for  the  shudder  which  vibrates  through 
its  rocks.  Life  is  short,  and  shorter  still  is  an  excursionist’s 
monthly  ticket.  If  he  can  but  see  the  vapour  and  feel  the  warmth 
and  the  tremor  of  the  mountain’s  sides,  he  has  done  his  duty  by  the 
volcano,  and  has  time  left  for  Virgil’s  Tomb,  San  Carlo,  and  the 
Catacombs.  That  there  is  an  atmosphere  round  a  great  national 
or  historical  object,  and  that  its  visitors  must  acclimatize  themselves 
in  order  to  its  due  appreciation,  cannot  be  understood  by  such  a 
class.  Tourists  will  go  their  own  way',  and  will  have  their  own 
way'.  Perhaps  their  superiors  have  themselves  to  blame  for  the 
marring  of  their  own  pleasure.  They  have  acted  and  talked  so 
persistently  as  if  distance  lent  enchantment  to  every  view  that  the 
remoter  an  object  is,  the  more  desirable  men  have  come  to 
believe  it  must  be  to  visit.  A  catalogue  has  been  compiled  of 
wonders  of  nature  and  art  not  too  near  home.  Travel  has  been 
reduced  to  a  system  of  stringing  these  together.  Once  countries 
and  their  peoples  were  studied ;  now  Europe  has  been  converted 
for  the  traveller  into  so  many  mountains  and  lakes  and  cathedrals 
and  picture-galleries.  Men  who  do  not  love  to  be  carried  by 
porters  up  Mont  Blanc,  or  by  train  into  the  crater  of  Vesuvius, 
must  retrace  their  steps.  They'  must  betake  themselves,  as  did 
their  forefathers,  to  exploring  the  ordinary  channels  of  national 
life  rather  than  a  land’s  wonders  and  portents.  It  V  esuvius  is  to  be 
appropriated  as  a  railway  station,  Italy  has  hundreds,  of  miles  of 
loveliness  in  highlands  and  coast  which  never  come  within  the  ken 
of  British  or  American  tourist.  If  every  cathedral  in  Italy  were 
beset  with  an  ignorant  and  gaping  crowd  of  his  countrymen  and 
countrywomen,  an  Englishman  has  but  to  content  himselt  with 
a  journey  of  a  hundred  miles  instead  ot  a  thousand.  In  hall-a- 
dozen  hours  he  has  crossed  the  Channel,  and  Normandy  offers  him 
in  every  village  a  church  which  will  teach  him  more  than  SR 
Peter’s.  Happily,  the  more  thickly  the  tiresome  crowd  clusters 
about  special  objects  of  interest,  and  the  further  afield  it  travels, 
the  larger  is  the  space  left  near  home  for  those  who  care  not  to 
go  for°  their  sentiments  to  their  guide-book..  If  there  be  a 
famous  shrine  of  the  excursionist  at  a  given  station,  it  is.  sufficient 
to  alight  half-a-dozen  miles  short  of  it.  Solitude  and  silence  will 
be  found  keeping  guard  over  something  quite  as  exquisite,  but  less 
advertised.  Whole  countries  grow  into  regions  for  quiet. study  if 
only  there  be  something  beyond  them  to  which  the  tourist  natu¬ 
rally  gravitates.  Belgium,  with  its  legion  of  famous  cities.,  is 
being  gradually  restored  to  the  honest  traveller  by  the  lelaxing 
grasp  of  the  tourist  who  can  reach  Rome  almost  as  easily  as  he 
once  could  Ghent.  Even  now  it  is  possible  to  wander  along  the 
o-reen  side  valleys  of  the  Rhine  in  more  peace  than  among  the 
Grisons.  There  will  be  hope  for  the  Bernese  Oberland  itself  when 
Asia  Minor  is  opened  up.  The  most  bitter  enemy  ot  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  Eastern  policy  must  have  felt  a  pang  as  he  read 
Messrs.  Cook’s  regretful  relinquishment  of  personally-conducted 
tours  to  Cyprus.  But  the  British  tourist  will  not  be  kept  back 
long  by  fever  and  asps.  We  hope  sincerely  he  will  be  so  well 
repaid  as  to  go  again  and  again,  be  and  all  his  tribe.  At  any  rate, 
every  excursionist  to  Larnaca  and  Paphos  will  be  one  the  lewer 
in  St.  Mark's  and  at  Courmayeur. 
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THE  BRISTOL  CONGRESS. 

rF'IIE  delegates  of  the  Trade-Unions  throughout  the  country  sat 
-A-  in  council  at  Bristol  during  the  whole  of  last  week,  and 
their  discussions  ranged  over  the  greater  part  of  the  wide  field  of 
questions  which  atJiect  the  relations  of  labour  and  capital.  The 
business  of  the  sittings  began  with  the  reading  of  the  Report  of 
the  Parliamentary  Committee,  a  kind  of  Executive  appointed  by 
the  annual  Congresses  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  their  con¬ 
stituents  in  the  intervals  of  their  own  meetings — especially,  as  its 
name  implies,  in  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Legislature. 
The  Report  is  a  very  able  and  well-written  paper,  which 
fully  justifies  the  eagerness  of  the  outgoing  Committee  to  be 
known  as  its  sole  authors.  After  passing  in  review  the  programme 
for  the  coming  year — a  varied  and  ambitious  list — it  goes  on  to 
congratulate  the  Congress  on  the  improved  prospects  of  the  Em¬ 
ployers’  Inability  for  Accidents  Bill  and  on  the  passing  of  the 
present  Factory  and  Workshop  Act ;  a  measure  which,  though 
falling  short  of  the  Committee's  views,  is  yet  admitted  to  be 
a  very  real  amendment  of  the  old  law.  And  then,  after  a 
reference  to  the  relations  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labour  to 
which  we  shall  presently  return,  it  proceeds  to  renew  the 
standing  complaint  that  the  usefulness  of  the  Committee  is 
limited  by  want  of  funds.  Zealous  as  the  Trade-Unionists  are 
supposed  to  be,  and  ready  as  they  generally  show  themselves  to 
subscribe  to  the  support  of  a  strike,  they  do  not  recognize,  in  the 
form  that  would  be  best  appreciated,  the  labours  of  the  Central  Exe¬ 
cutive.  Hence,  we  are  told,  its  financial  difficulties  became  so  great 
last  autumn  that  it  was  obliged  to  send  its  Secretary  on  a  roving 
mission  to  the  provinces  in  search  of  pecuniary  aid.  In  the  last 
place,  the  Report  addresses  itself  to  the  grand  question  of  the  com¬ 
bination  of  employers.  Men  who  have  struggled  so  long  for  the  right 
of  associating  together  to  fix  the  terms  on  which  they  would  sell  their 
labour  mig'ht  havebeen  expected  to  recognize  in  their  masters  acorre- 
sponding  light  to  unite  in  rejecting  those  terms.  But  the  Unionists 
are  as  little  disposed  as  the  most  fanatical  sectaries  to  concede  to 
others  what  they  claim  for  themselves.  The  Employers’  Associa¬ 
tion  is,  it  seems,  not  only  wealthy  and  skilfully  organized,  but  is 
also  most  unscrupulous.  It  is  animated,  not  by  the  desire  to  secure 
economy,  but  by  bitter  hatred  of  the  trade  societies.  Its  delibera¬ 
tions  are  conducted  in  secret,  its  decisions  made  known  in  con¬ 
fidential  circulars,  and  its  victims  struck  down  by  unknown 
hands.  Moreover,  this  organized  conspiracy  of  the  rich 
against  the  poor  has  on  its  side  the  sympathies  of  all  classes, 
except  the  wage-earners.  Strange  to  say,  this  avowal  awakens 
no  misgiving  in  the  mind  of  the  Committee  as  to  the  justice  of 
their  own  policy.  It  is  quietly  taken  for  granted  that  the  whole 
of  society  is  prejudiced  against  the  workpeople.  Yet  surely  the 
presumption  is  that,  when  onlookers  sympathize  with  one 
party  to  a  dispute,  there  is  something  wrong  in  the  con¬ 
duct  or  something  mischievous  in  the  principles  of  the  other. 
As  to  the  eloquent  but  wordy  protest  against  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  employers,  it  amounts  simply  to  a  confession  that 
the  masters  have  at  last  found  an  effective  weapon  of  defence, 
which  may  possibly  prove  formidable  in  offence  also.  It  is 
melancholy,  no  doubt,  that  resources  which  ought  to  be  applied 
to  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  community  should  be  wasted  to 
their  mutual  injury  by  employers  and  employed.  But,  if  disputes 
will  occur,  and  reason  is  powerless  to  arrange  them,  it  is  perhaps 
as  well  that  each  side  should  entertain  a  wholesome  fear  of  nro- 
vokiug  the  other.  Such  a  sentiment  may  possibly  effect  what 
good  feeling  has  been  impotent  to  accomplish.  In  any  event, 
the  right  of  the  masters  to  associate  is  as  clear  "as  that 
of  the  men.  The  latter  propose  to  combat  it  by  a  federation 
of  trades.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  such  a  plan  is  practicable. 
The  complaint  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  as  to  the  disinclina¬ 
tion  to  afford  it  pecuniary  support  is  not  very  promising.  Perhaps 
better  organization  may  overcome  that  difficulty ;  yet  it  will  be 
no  easy  task  permanently  to  harmonize  the  jarring  interests  of  all 
the  various  industries  of  this  country.  Even  in  the  same  trades  it 
is  not  always  found  possible  to  suppress  the  antagonisms  of  inter¬ 
dependent  branches. 

Among  the  questions  discussed  by  the  delegates,  one  of  the  most 
important  was  the  demand  of  workmen  to  be  allowed  to  sit  on 
juries.  The  claim  is  clearly  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of 
our  law,  which  from  the  earliest  period  affirms  the  right  of  the 
subject  to  be  tried  by  his  peers.  But  there  are  very  serious  prac¬ 
tical  objections  to  it.  Nobody  who  really  knows  what  our  common 
juries  mostly  are  will  assert  that  they  exhibit  a  verv  high 
standard  of  intelligence.  This,  however,  is  an  argument  for 
improving,  not  for  deteriorating  them  ;  and  we  fear  it  must 
be  said  that  the  general  admission  of  working-men  would 
deteriorate  them.  The  demand  is  not  that  working-men  should 
help  to  decide  where  the  interests  of  their  class  are  involved 
in  the  issue,  but  that  they  should  be  eligible  to  sit  on 
juries  in  every  case — in  short,  that  the  qualification  for  jurymen 
should  be  lowered  for  the  express  purpose  of  admitting  them  into 
the  box.  Granting  to  the  fullest  extent  the  ability  and  attain¬ 
ments  of  the  Trade-Union  leaders,  and  the  general  intelligence  of 
workers  in  certain  small  and  peculiarly  circumstanced  trades,  it  is 
notorious  that  the  great  body  of  the  workmen  at  present  have  not 
the  education  that  would  fit  them  to  take  part  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  law.  A  further  objection  is  that  the  proposal  implies 
a  fundamental  change  in  our  jury  system.  Working-men,  if  once 
admitted  to  the  jury-box,  would  be  liable,  as  the  middle  classes 


now  are,  to  serve  upon  cases  which  would  take  them  from  their 
workshops  and  factories  for  weeks  together.  They  obviously  could 
not  afford  to  forego  their  earnings  for  such  a  length  of  time  without 
compensation  ;  and  accordingly  it  is  part  of  the  demand  that  they 
should  receive  pay  from  the  State  while  serving.  This  extension 
of  the  claim  raises  many  very  important  questions,  which  must  be 
decided  on  their  own  merits,  npt  by  a  theoretical  desire  to  remove 
a  sentimental  class  grievance.  Even  if  the  claim  were  conceded, 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  end  in  view  would  be  attained. 
Employers  would  naturally  not  care  to  hire  men  who  might  at 
the  very  busiest  and  most  inconvenient  moment  be  summoned  to 
attend  a  jury.  We  see  in  the  case  of  the  Reserve  men  that 
even  patriotic  motives,  strongly  aroused,  are  not  always  powerful 
enough  to  secure  their  places  for  servants  called  away  to  other 
duties.  No  such  motives  would  plead  for  jurymen.  Working¬ 
men  would  soon  find  that  liability  to  jury  service  prejudiced  them 
in  the  eyes  of  employers,  and  they  would  seek  to  evade  it.  The 
result  would  be  to  call  into  existence  a  class  of  professional 
workmen  jurors,  and  payment  by  the  State  would  tend  to  the 
same  end.  But  jurors  of  this  stamp  would  certainly  not  be  the 
kind  of  persons  to  whose  verdict  we  should  like  to  trust  the  lives 
and  properties  of  suitors. 

Another  very  interesting  discussion  occurred  on  the  question  of 
co-operation.  It  is  curious  to  note  the  jealousy  with  which 
a  large  proportion  of  the  Unionists  regard  the  co-operative 
movement,  seeing  that  it  offers  the  only  legitimate  and  effec¬ 
tual  means  by  which  working-men  may  rise  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  advantages  of  capital.  Here  and  there,  no  doubt, 
energetic  and  exceptional  labourers  have  always  been  able 
to  promote  themselves  out  of  the  class  in  which  they  were 
born  and  to  become  employers.  But  such  men  must  always 
be  few.  For  ordinary  workmen,  co-operation  is  the  sole  road 
to  the  identification  of  the  interests  of  labour  and  capital. 
Moreover,  co-operation  in  distribution,  by  getting  rid  of  middle¬ 
men,  cheapens  commodities  to  the  consumer.  Y’et  at  the 
Bristol  Congress  a  resolution  which  merely  expressed  a 
hope  that  the  working  classes  would  extend  and  develop  co¬ 
operation  encountered  a  warm  opposition.  The  avowed  reason 
was  that  the  Co-operative  Societies  go  further  than  any  other  em¬ 
ployers  in  the  reduction  of  wages.  The  charge  was  not  denied  ; 
one  of  the  co-operators  frankly  admitting  that  his  experience  of 
working-men  as  employers  did  not  prejudice  him  in  tbeir  favour. 
The  charge  and  the  admission  are  instructive,  both  as  throwing  light 
upon  the  divisions  which  exist  among  the  working  classes  and 
also  for  their  bearing  upon  the  trade  disputes  which  are  agitating 
Lancashire  at  this  moment.  One  other  debate  we  mayr  notice.  It 
arose  out  of  a  resolution  affirming  the  desirableness  of  returning  a 
larger  number  of  working-men  as  members  of  Parliament.  The  de¬ 
sire  is  not  unnatural,  but  it  is  hardly  likely  to  be  soon  gratified  in 
very  full  measure.  However  the  Bristol  delegates  may  agree  in  an 
abstract  resolution,  personal  jealousies  and  rivalries  are  at  present 
too  strong  amongst  them  to  allow  of  that  undivided  practical  exer¬ 
tion  which  might  ensure  success.  Besides,  the  Trade-Union 
leaders,  while  affecting  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  wage-earners 
generally,  really  represent  only  a  section  of  the  skilled  workers. 
And  the  relations  between  their  constituents  and  the  great  outside 
classes  are  neither  cordial  nor  likely  soon  to  become  so. 

The  real  interest  of  the  proceedings,  however,  is  found  in  the 
glimpse  they  permit  us  to  catch  of  the  views  and  feelings  of  the 
working  classes.  It  is  evident  that  amongst  those  classes  there 
are  far  deeper  differences  of  opinion  than  are  suspected  by 
people  who  have  no  direct  personal  knowledge  on  the  subject. 
One  incident  at  the  Congress  is  very  suggestive  in  this  respect, 
as  it  tends  to  confirm  what  we  have  just  said  in  reference  to 
the  relations  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labour.  The  dockyard 
labourers  on  the  Tyne  laid  a  complaint  before  the  Trades-Union 
Congress  twelve  months  ago  to  the  effect  that  they  were  oppressed 
by  their  skilled  fellow-labourers,  the  iron  shipbuilders.  The  com¬ 
plaint  was  referred  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  but  that  body 
shirked  a  decision  by  pleading  want  of  technical  knowledge.  The 
inference  would  seem  to  be  that  the  shipbuilders  were  in  the 
wrong,  but  that  both  Congress  and  Committee  are  afraid  to  tell 
them  so.  Apparently  some  of  the  delegates  at  Bristol  took  this 
view,  for  they  objected  to  the  Committee’s  decision,  pointing  out 
that  it  is,  in  fact,  inconsistent,  since  it  affirms  the  general  good¬ 
ness  of  the  relations  between  skilled  and  unskilled  labour,  yet  con¬ 
fesses  its  impotence  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  the  solitary  dis¬ 
pute  submitted  to  it.  The  Congress,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
supported  its  Committee ;  but  the  affair  is  not  likely  to  improve 
the  feeling  of  unskilled  labourers  towards  their  fellow-workers. 
Again,  a  debate  which  arose  on  a  motion  affirming  that  working¬ 
men  ought  to  be  appointed  assistant-inspectors  of  factories  and 
workshops  brought  out  the  jealousy  which  is  entertained  towards 
working-women,  even  when  they  are  Trade-Unionists.  The 
motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Birtwistle,  who  will  be  remembered  as 
one  of  the  spokesmen  of  the  cotton-weavers  in  the  late  Lancashire 
strike,  and  was  supported  by  him  on  the  ground  that  there  are  many 
evasions  of  the  law  which  can  only  be  detected  by  persons  practically 
acquainted  with  the  inner  life  of  factories.  Mrs.  Paterson  moved  an 
amendment  proposing  that  women  also  should  be  eligible,  urging 
that  women  are  as  much  interested  as  men  in  the  proper  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  Acts,  and  adding  that  working-men  know  as  little  of 
female  labour  as  the  present  Inspectors.  Mr.  Birtwistle  objected, 
and  it  was  suggested  as  a  compromise  that  the  word  “  persons  ” 
should  be  substituted  for  men ;  but  Mrs.  Paterson  refused  the 
substitution,  feeling  probably  that  so  equivocal  an  ex- 
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pression  of  opinion  by  tho  Congress  would  bo  a  practical 
detent.  Thereupon  a  warm  discussion  ensued,  in  the  course 
of  which  Mr.  Broadhurst  bluntly  asserted  that  women 
had  always  been  opposed  to  the  Acts,  and  now  asked  to 
be  appointed  to  carry  them  out  with  the  intention  of  frustrating 
them.  The  last  incident  we  shall  notice  is  a  dispute  between  the 
Unionist  tailors  of  England  and  of  Scotland.  It  appears  that  a 
bitter  feud  is  raging  between  the  two,  and  that  some  time  ago  a 
paper  was  issued  in  Manchester  in  which  it  was  stated,  among 
other  things,  that  the  English  association  would  assist  the  masters 
should  a  strike  of  the  Scotch  occur.  What  makes  this  declaration 
the  more  noteworthy  is  that  it  was  signed  by  no  less  a  personage 
than  Mr.  Bailey,  the  outgoing  President  of  the  Congress  itself. 
The  Scotch  tailors  laid  a  complaint  before  the  Congress,  demanding 
that  Mr.  Bailey  should  be  expelled,  and  a  Committee  of  tive  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  matter.  But,  strange  to  say,  whether 
owing  to  national  partisanship  or  to  some  other  cause,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  decided  that  Mr.  Bailey  was  blameless,  as  he  had  signed 
the  paper  only  formally.  And,  more  remarkable  still,  they  did 
not  even  require  the  withdrawal  of  the  obnoxious  document. 


EXPLOSIVES. 


1\  1" ORE  than  three  years  have  elapsed  since  the  passing  of  the 
-iA-iL  Act  for  the  regulation  of  the  traffic  in  explosive  substances, 
known  as  the  “  Explosives  Act,  1875'’;  and,  with  the  assistance 
afforded  by  the  Reports  of  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors  of  Explosives, 
we  are  now  in  a  position  to  review,  with  tolerable  confidence,  the 
results  of  this  legislation.  These  Reports  include,  not  only  two 
very  long  and  elaborate  annual  Reports,  but  about  a  dozen  special 
Reports  on  the  more  remarkable  accidents  which  have  occurred 
since  the  Act  came  into  operation.  The  broad  result  of  the  measure 
may  be  regarded  as  eminently  satisfactory.  Two  main  difficulties, 
however,  appear  to  interfere  with  its  thorough  efficiency.  One  is  the 
lengthy,  intricate,  and  highly  technical  character  of  the  Act  itself; 
the  other,  the  laziness  or  indifference  of  the  various  local  authorities 
upon  whom  the  successful  administration  of  the  law  in  a  very  large 
measure  depends.  The  former  of  these  evils,  it  is  easy  to  believe, 
was  unavoidable,  and  is  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  the  subject,  j 
A  law  relating  to  explosives  must  necessarily  touch  numerous  | 
classes  of  people  and  very  distinct  interests,  and  must  cover  a  ; 
great  deal  of  ground.  It  must  be  comprehensive  enough  to  include 
the  large  manufactories  of  gunpowder  and  dynamite;  it  must  descend 
to  such  details  as  will  prevent  a  gunmaker  from  blowing  up  his  next- 
door  neighbour,  or  the  maker  of  squibs  from  immolating  his  family 
in  pursuit  of  his  small  but  dangerous  business.  It  must  throw  its 
protection  over  every  vessel  which  leaves  these  shores  or  enters 
a  harbour  with  a  cargo  of  explosives ;  it  must  equally  provide 
against  the  risks  attendant  on  the  passage  through  a  village  of  a 
few  pounds  of  gunpowder  in  the  carrier’s  cart.  It  must  regulate 
alike  the  storage  in  magazines  whose  capacity  may  bo  measured  by 
hundreds  of  tons,  and  the  keeping  of  a  half-barrel  of  gunpowder 
for  the  miner’s  use.  It  should  render  alike  improbable,  if  not 
impossible,  the  great  Eritli  explosion  of  1864,  or  the  Regent’s 
Park  explosion  of  1874,  or  a,i  explosion  of  toy  fireworks  such  as 
that  which  occurred  in  the  Rue  Bdranger,  Paris,  only  a  few 
months  ago.  And  it  must  do  these  things  without  unduly  restrict- 
ing  or  interfering  with  trade,  and  with  an  adequate  regard  to  the 
various  classes  and  degrees  of  risk  involved.  To  say  that  the  Act 
had  even  approximately  accomplished  this  result  would  be  to 
bestow  upon  it  very  high  praise  ;  while  to  say  that  it  has  in  fact 
furnished  an  almost  complete  solution  of  the  intricate  and  delicate 
problems  involved  is,  we  believe,  really  to  say  no  more  than  is 
strictly  true. 

Those  only  who  turn  to  the  Reports  of  the  Inspectors  will  be 
able  to  realize  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  subject,  and  to 
understand  how  greatly  those  difficulties  have  been  aggravated  by 
the  shortcomings  of  the  local  authorities.  The  Report  for  the  past 
year  may  be  said  to  be  honeycombed  with  complaints  and  examples 
of  the  want  of  zeal  and  co-operation  on  the  part  of  local  authorities, 
and  the  efficiency  or  non-efficiency  of  the  statute  in  particular 
districts  really  appears  to  be  measured,  roughly  speaking,  by  the 
efficiency  or  non-efficiency  of  the  local  authorities  in  that  district. 
It  is  not  very  creditable  to  our  system  of  local  self-government 
that  the  administration  of  an  Act  which  especially  affects  the  lives 
and  property  of  the  public  should  be  so  imperfectly  accomplished  ; 
and  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  a  system  of  central  inspection 
could  have  been  worked.  Central  inspection  possesses,  no  doubt, 
this  advantage  over  local  inspection — that  it  is  tolerably  certain 
to  be  well  and  impartially  carried  out.  Parliamentary  checks  are  too 
numerous,  and  Government  officials  live  too  much  in  the  light  of 
public  observation,  for  the  work  of  a  Government  Inspector  to  be 
slurred  over,  and,  being  exempt  from  local  prejudices,  he  may  be 
reasonably  expected  to  do  his  work  fairly  and  judicially.  But  these 
advantages  can  be  purchased  only  at  a  heavy  cost.  It  would  require 
almost  an  army  of  Government  Inspectors  to  administer  the  Explo¬ 
sives  Act  if  its  administration  were  wholly  vested  in  the  Government; 
while  the  principle  of  centralizing  administration  in  the  public  de¬ 
partments  is  to  be  deprecated,  as  tending  to  destroy  the  energies  and 
public  spirit  of  local  communities.  But,  as  we  have  observed,  it  is  not 
satisfactory  to  find  that  the  efficient  operation  of  an  important  Act 
is  seriously  impaired,  and  in  some  instances  the  Act  itself  rendered 
practically  a  dead  letter,  by  the  inaction  and  apathy  of  the  local 
authorities.  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  remark  that  in  that  part  of 


j  United  Kingdom  where  the  cry  for  local  self-government  is  the 
,  loudest — namely,  in  Ireland — the  inefficiency  and  maladministra¬ 
tion  of  the  local  authorities  are  at  least  as  marked  as  elsewhere. 

Under  the  Act  all  the  more  important  matters  are  controlled 
by  Government  inspection.  That  is  to  say,  the  factories  and  large 
magazines  are  subjected,  not  to  local,  but  to  Government  Inspectors. 
1  hese  officers  are  also  required  to  advise  as  to  the  granting  of 
licences  to  manufacture  and  store  explosive  substances,  as  to  the 
granting  of  licences  for  importation,  and  the  licensing  of  new  ex¬ 
plosives,  as  to  the  confirming  of  by-laws  for  harbours,  railways, 
canals,  and  the  settling  of  “  Special  Rules  ”  for  factories  and 
magazines ;  they  have  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  more 
serious  accidents,  and  generally  to  watch  the  working  of  the  Act. 
M  hen  we  say  that  there  are  only  two  Government  Inspectors  for 
the  whole  United  Kingdom,  it  will  be  readily  understood  that 
these  officers  have  ground  for  complaint  when  they  find  their 
labours  enormously  increased  by  the  inaction  and  incompetence  of 
the  local  authorities,  who  are  charged  with  the  more  immediate 
supervision  of  the  retail  dealing  and  storage  in  small  quantities, 
with  the  prevention  of  the  keeping  and  making  of  explosives  in 
unauthorized  places,  and  with  the  enforcement  of  the  regulations 
affecting  the  carriage  of  these  substances. 

I  here  were  at  the  end  of  last  year  eighty-three  factories  for 
explosives,  the  number  having  increased  by  seventeen  since  1876  ; 
but  of  these  seventeen  as  many  as  nine  had  a  previous,  though  not 
strictly  legal,  existence.  Of  the  eighty-three  factories,  twenty- 
nine  are  for  gunpowder,  one  for  nitrate  mixture,  nine  for  nitro 
compounds,  two  for  fulminate,  twenty-five  for  ammunition,  and 
seventeen  for  fireworks.  In  some  of  these  establishments  ex¬ 
plosives  of  more  than  one  class  are  allowed  to  be  made.  The 
factories  are  distributed  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Corn¬ 
wall  has  twelve,  and  Kent  ten;  there  are  five  in  Middlesex,  and 
the  same  number  in  Lancashire  ;  Surrey  possesses  six,  and  West¬ 
moreland  and  York  four  apiece  ;  Denbigh,  Glamorgan,  and  Stafford 
have  each  three;  and  Derby,  Essex,  Gloucester,  Hampshire, 
Warwick,  and  Worcester  each  two.  There  are  only  two  factories 
in  Ireland.  In  Scotland  there  are  six,  three  of  them  being  in 
Argyleshire.  There  are  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  “  Maga¬ 
zines  ’’  (as  distinguished  from  “  Stores  ”  and  minor  places  °of 
storage),  the  number  of  such  places  having  increased  at  the  rate 
of  exactly  one  a  week  during  1877.  Of  these  there  are  two 
hundred  and  forty-one  in  England  and  Wales,  twenty-seven  in 
Scotland,  and  seven  in  Ireland,  and  they  are  so  scattered  that 
the  work  of  visiting  them  must  give  the  Inspectors  plenty 
of  occupation  in  the  way  of  travelling.  The  lists  of  Railway  and 
Canal  Companies  which  have  made  by-laws  regulating  the  traffic 
in  explosives  show  that  seventy-four  of  the  former  and  ninety-five 
of  the  latter  have  adopted  the  model  codes  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  there  are  only  eight  railways  and  eleven  canals 
which  do  not  carry  explosives.  The  Inspectors  are  able  to  report 
that  the  dismal  prognostications  on  the  part  of  the  trade  that 
the  stringent  regulations  of  tho  Act  would  tend  materially  to 
interfere  with  and  even  destroy  the  traffic  have  not  been  realized. 
Nearly  all  the  more  important  harbours  appear  to  be  provided 
with  suitable  regulations  for  the  trade.  We  may  add  that  very 
great  improvements  have  been  effected  in  the  packing  of  explo¬ 
sives  ;  the  use  of  strong  well-made  double  packages  is  now  no. 
longer  the  exception,  and  thus  a  fruitful  source  of  risk  has  been 
removed. 

The  list  of  accidents  bears  testimony  to  the  usefulness 
of  the  Act  ;  for,  although  the  actual  number  of  accidents  now  re¬ 
ported  is  somewhat  greater  than  when  the  Home  Office  had  no 
statutory  power  of  compelling  returns  to  be  made,  the  number  of 
deaths  shows  a  marked  decrease.  In  1876  the  Home  Office 
received  reports  of  fifty  deaths  caused  by  explosions ;  between 
1 877,  the  number  was  twenty-four  only;  and  while  in  187688 
many  as  thirteen  persons  were  killed  by  one  accident  and  seven 
persons  by  another  (both  being  caused  by  dynamite),  the  most 
serious  accident  in  1877  was  an  explosion  of  detonators  by  which 
three  persons  were  killed.  The  Special  Reports  of  the  Inspectors 
on  the  more  important  accidents  frequently  contain  a  great  deal  of 
very  valuable  matter,  and  the  inquiries  on  which  these  Reports 
are  based  throw  much  light  on  characteristics  that  are  often  little 
suspected  of  the  various  explosives,  and  on  the  precautions  by 
which  accidents  can  be  avoided  in  the  future.  Thus  the  great 
Hamilton  explosion  of  1876,  by  which  thirteen  lives  were  lost, 
illustrated  in  a  terribly  effective  manner  the  danger  which  results 
from  allowing  water  to  come  into  contact  with  dynamite-so  as  to 
expel  the  nitro-glycerine.  The  same  lesson  is  taught  by  two  acci¬ 
dents  which  occurred  last  year  at  the  Penn  Ricca  Quarry  and  the 
Cwmbran  Colliery;  and  in  a  Report  which  has  only  recently  been 
issued  on  two  fatal  accidents  at  the  Yarlside  mines,  Major  Ford 
strongly  insists  upon  the  importance  of  those  who  have  to  deal 
with  dynamite  being  informed  as  to  this  treacherous  quality  of 
the  material.  In  like  manner,  an  inquiry  into  an  accident  which 
occurred  during  the  present  year  at  the  Halkyn  Tunnel,  by  which 
one  life  was  lost  and  eleven  men  sustained  injury,  brought  to  light 
the  important  fact  that,  owing  to  the  large  proportion  of  carbonic 
oxide  given  forth  by  an  explosion  of  guncotton,  great  care  should 
be  taken,  when  approaching  the  scene  of  a  recent  blast  of  this 
material,  to  avoid  the  inhalation  of  this  dangerous  gas.  Several 
of  the  accidents  enumerated  in  these  Reports  are  of  a  curious 
character,  and  serve  to  show  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  reckless¬ 
ness  or  carelessness  of  human  nature.  The  Inspectors  properly 
remark  that  an  explosion  which  results  from  a  man  putting  a 
lighted  pipe  into  his  pocket  after  filling  the  same  with  loose  gun- 
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powder,  or  from  the  thawing'  of  dynamite,  after  repeated  warnings, 
}jy  holding  it  before  the  fire,  “  can  hardly  be  properly  classed  as 
accidental,  or  be  deemed  of  a  character  which  any  legislation  can 
effectually  prevent/’  Of  the  sixty-six  accidents  which  came  under 
notice  last  year,  thirty-seven  were  with  gunpowder,  eleven. with 
dynamite,  five  with  tonite  or  cotton-powder,  eight  with  fulminate, 
two  with  Schultze  gunpowder,  two  with  detonators,  and  one  with 
fireworks. 

A  useful  function  of  the  Act  is  to  subject  to  competent  chemical 
examination  the  various  chemical  explosives,  as  they  are  called, 
such  as  dynamite  and  guncotton ;  and  more  than  one  instance  is 
cited  in  which  the  vigilant  observation  which  is  kept  over  these  sub¬ 
stances  has  led  to  the  discovery  and  condemnation  of  impure,  and 
therefore  more  or  less  dangerous,  explosives.  Altogether  the  Act 
affords  the  public  an  assurance,  never  before  possessed,  that  the 
trade  in  explosives  is  controlled  by  public  officers  invested  with 
full  powers  to  cope  with  whatever  difficulties  may  arise,  and 
charged  with  the  duty  of  watching  and  checking  any  particular 
development  of  the  trade  which  may  be  attended  with  special 
public  danger.  Perhaps,  as  time  goes  on,  the  exertions  of  these 
officers  will  be  generally  seconded,  as  they  are  already  seconded 
in  some  places,  by  intelligent  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  local 
authorities.  Until  that  time  comes,  the  public,  although  they  have 
already  reaped  much  advantage  from  this  valuable  statute,  cannot 
derive  from  it  the  full  amount  of  protection  which  it  is  calculated 
to  afford. 


RACING  AT  DONCASTER. 

ALTHOUGH  the  presence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  fine 
weather  are  generally  supposed  to  guarantee  the  success  of  a 
race  meeting,  they  could  scarcely  make  up  for  the  wretched  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Doncaster  week.  The  first  event  of  the  meeting  was 
the  Fitz-William  Stakes,  usually  a  very  interesting  affair  ;  but  on 
the  present  occasion,  instead  of  there  being  an  exciting  contest, 
Ecossais  came  out  alone  and  walked  over  for  it.  As  if  this  cold¬ 
blooded  beginning  was  not  bad  enough,  only  two  horses  started 
for  the  second  race,  one  of  which,  after  as  much  as  5  to  I  had 
been  laid  on  him,  led  all  the  way,  and  won  in  the  commonest  of 
canters  by  four  lengths.  After  this  miserable  apology  lor  racing, 
matters  were  not  improved  by  only  two  competitors  coming  out 
for  the  third  race,  and  it  really  seemed  as  if  racing  was  to  be  a 
mere  nominal  affair  at  Doncaster  this  year.  Even  for  the  Great 
Yorkshire  Stakes  only  eight  horses  went  to  the  post.  This  race 
was  run  over  the  new  St.  Leger  course ;  and,  as  the  horses  came 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  home,  it  looked  for  a  moment  as 
if  there  might  be  an  exciting  struggle.  There  were  a  couple  of 
good  animals  in  the  race  in  Advance  and  Rylstone,  the  latter 
of  which  did  not  seem  at  all  overweighted.  About  a  furlong 
and  a  half  from  the  finish  Leopold  fell  heavily  and  gave 
his  jockey  a  severe  shaking,  but  fortunately  without  .  doing 
him  any  serious  injury.  Before  reaching  the  bend,  the  lightly- 
weighted  Flotsam,  a  three-year-old  by  Speculum,  was  leading ; 
and  after  that  point,  although  Rylstone,  Advance,  and  Jagellon 
struggled  hard  to  catch  him,  it  was  all  to  no  purpose,  and  he 
won  with  too  much  ease  to  arouse  any  excitement.  A  match 
was  followed  by  the  Champagne  Stakes,  for  which  another 
small  field  appeared,  only  five  horses  starting.  Charibert, 
the  winner  of  the  1,000k  Prince  of  Wales’s  Stakes  at  Goodwood, 
and  Rayon  d’Or,  the  winner  of  the  Lavant  Stakes  at  the 
same  meeting,  were  the  favourites.  Rayon  d  Or  had  previously 
beaten  Charibert,  but  yet  the  latter  was  slightly  the  better 
favourite.  The  pair  had  the  race  all  to  themselves,  and  fought  out 
the  battle  bravely,  but  Charibert  had  a  little  the  best  of  it,  and 
won  at  last  by  a  length.  The  winner  is  a  good-looking  chestnut 
by  Thormanby  out  of  Gertrude,  the  dam  of  Childeric.  He  is  the 
property  of  the  owner  of  the  winner  of  the  St.  Leger,  who  is  cer¬ 
tainly  very  fortunate  with  his  two-year-olds  this  season.  By  win¬ 
ning  the  Stand  Selling  Stakes,  the  owner  of  Carthusian  actually 
lost° more  than  200k,  betting  apart,  as  his  horse,  which  had  been 
entered  to  be  sold  for  50k,  was  bought  in  for  385  guineas,  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  which  sums  went  to  the  fund,  while  the  stakes 
only  amounted  to  about  1 20 k  Even  the  betting  also  must  have  been 
far  from  satisfactory  to  the  owner,  as  odds  were  laid  upon  the 
chance  of  his  horse.  The  day’s  business,  begun  with  a  walk  over, 
was  appropriately  concluded  by  a  race  falling  through  and  being 
declared  void,  and  thus  ended  as  miserable  a  day’s  racing  as  was 
ever  known  at  Doncaster. 

The  racing  on  the  St.  Leger  day,  with  the  exception  of  the  great 
event,  was  decidedly  poor.  Dresden  China,  who  had  won  all  the 
three  races  for  which  she  had  previously  started,  was  easily  defeated 
for  the  Bradgate  Park  Stakes.  The  race  was  won  by  Witchery, 
who,  it  may  be  remembered,  defeated  a  large  field  for  the  Double 
Trial  Plate  at  the  Newmarket  Craven  meeting.  Chevron  was 
made  favourite  for  the  Rufford  Abbey  Stakes,  but  Ecossais,  wbo 
who  was  giving  him  10  lbs.,  beat  him  in  a  common  canter  by  five 
lengths.  The  Cleveland  Handicap  furnished  the  finest  finish  of 
the  day  ;  for,  although  only  three  horses  started  for  it,  there  was 
a  tremendous  race  between  Helena  and  Durham,  the  former  ulti¬ 
mately  winning  by  a  neck.  Ten  very  moderate  animals  contested 
the  Milton  Stakes,  and  the  favourite  only  managed  to  run  third  to 
Templar,  who  had  been  nowhere  to  Ecossais,  from  whom  he  had 
received  a3  much  as  2  stone  and  8  lbs.  in  the  Rufford  Stakes  earlier 
in  the  same  afternoon.  The  Corporation  Stakes  for  two-year-olds 


resulted  in  the  defeat  of  another  favourite.  The  race  was  won  bj 
White  Poppy,  by  Winslow  out  of  the  St.  Leger  and  Oaks  winner 
Formosa,  whose  only  other  victory  had  been,  curiously  enough,  m 
the  race  of  the  same  name  at  Brighton,  in  which  she  had  beaten 
Rayon  cTOr,  from  whom  she  had  received  io  lbs.  She  certainly 
won  her  race  on  Wednesday  with  great  ease  by  several  lengths, 
but  she  seems  a  somewhat  uncertain  performer.  For  the  down 
Plate,  Julius  Cmsar,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  a  great 
favourite,  but  the  distance  was  a  little  more  than  he  cares  for 
when  the  pace  is  good,  and  he  was  beaten  by  Boulout  by  ten 
lengths.  This  was  a  great  disappointment  to  his  numerous 
admirers,  for  he  can  win  races  over  two  miles  when  in  the  humour, 
and  Boulouf  is  by  no  means  a  racehorse  of  great  celebrity. 

The  fine  weather  of  the  early  part  of  the  week  was  followed  by 
a.  very  wet  morning  on  the  Thursday,  although  the  rain  cle.ned 
off  in  the  afternoon.  The  racing  was  very  moderate.  Only  a 
single  race  was  won  by  as  little  as  three-quarters  of  a  length, 
and  even  that  was  won  with  great  ease.  Ecossais  was  very 
heavily  handicapped  for  the  W  harncliffe  Stakes,  being  made  to 
give  a  stone  to  a  last  horse  like  Kaleidoscope,  and  the  enormous 
weight  of  4  stone  all  but  2  lbs.  to  the  five-year-old  Bargee. 
Kaleidoscope  had  the  race  quite  at  his  mercy,  and  cantered 
in  four  lengths  in  advance  of  the  nearest  of  the  held,  ror 
the  Two-Year-Old  Sweepstakes  Charibert  and  Rayon  d  Or,  the 
first  and  second  in  the  Champagne  Stakes,  again  met  at  even 
weights,  and  the  victory  of  the  former  was  naturally  looked  upon 
as  a  certainty.  There  are,  however,  no  certainties  in  racing  ;  and 
Rayon  d'Or,  after  waiting  patiently  at  Charibert’s  quarters  as  tar 
as  the  bend,  went  up  to  him,  and,  in  the  last  fifty  yards,  changed 
positions  with  him,  winning  very  easily,  although  by  no  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  length.  Last  year  a  very  similar  thing  hap¬ 
pened,  for  Clementine  gave  Childeric  a  tremendous  beating  in  the 
Champagne  Stakes ;  and  yet  Childeric  beat  her  in  the  identical 
race  on  the  Thursday  in  which  last  week  Rayon  d’Or  beat  Chari¬ 
bert.  The  Alexandra  Plate  was  a  dull  affair,  as  it  was  evident 
that  Dalham  had  the  race  at  his  mercy.  After  the  Juvenile 
Selling  Stakes  there  was  a  grand  chopping  and  changing  of  horses. 
The  proprietor  of  a  beaten  horse  purchased  the  winner  for  550 
Guineas  more  than  she  was  entered  to  be  sold  for ;  and  two  owners 
of  starters  in  the  race  claimed  each  other  s  horses,  thus  effecting  a 
direct  exchange.  Just  before  starting  for  the  Portland  I  late,  Hack- 
thorpe,  the  first  favourite,  was  kicked  in  the  stifle.  Kicking  at  the  post 
seemed  to  be  the  fashion  at  Doncaster  this  year  ;  for,  as  we  noticed 
last  week,  Sharpe,  when  riding  Yager  to  the  post  for  the  St. 
Le<rer,  had  his  leg  broken  by  the  kick  of  another  horse.  The  out¬ 
sider  Telescope,  by  Speculum,  who  was  carrying  the  highest 
weight,  won  easily,  and  two  other  outsiders  ran  second  and  thud. 
Ramsbury,  who  had  not  been  out  since  he  won  the  Wynn  Stakes 
at  Chester,  won  the  Selling  Handicap  ;  butEau  de  Vie,  who  should 
have  won  the  Scarborough  Stakes,  could  make  no  fight  at  all 
against  Necklace  and  King  Boris.  A  dull  day’s  racing  ended  with 
a  walk  over. 

Thus  far,  it  will  be  perceived,  the  meeting,  with  the  exception 
of  the  St.  Leger,  had  been  anything  but  a  success ;  but  ^  on  the 
Friday  there  was  a  remarkable  change  for  the  better.  Gheviou, 
with  "8  st.  7  lbs.  on  his  back,  and  Ecossais  with  lost.,  were 
made  respectively  first  and  second  favourites  for  the  W  estmore- 
land  Stakes,  but  the}'  were  both  completely  beaten  by  the  time 
they  reached  the  distance,  and  the  race  was  won  by  Bishop 
Burton,  a  grey  colt  by  Strathconan,  who  had  only  6  st.  3  lbs-  t° 
carry,  Miriam  running  second,  and  the  wretched  Bargee,  a  five- 
year-old  with  5  st.  7  lbs.,  to  whom  Ecossais  was  giving  4st.  7  lbs., 
this  time  managed  to  get  third.  Really  it  is  carrying  handicapping 
to  extremities  when  a  horse  which  would  at  weight  for  age  carry 
an  equal  burden  with  another  is  let  off  with  little  more  than 
half  the  weight.  It  was  a  mere  matter  of  form  lor  Jannette  to 
canter  away  from  her  opponents  for  the  Park  Hill  Stakes,  and  for 
Childeric  to  beat  Caerau,  later  in  the  afternoon,  for  the  Doncaster 
Stakes;  but  the  admirers  of  Ringleader  were  wrong  in  calculating 
that  he  was  equally  certain  to  beat  The  Dean  in  the  Post  Match, 
and  after  laviug  4  to  1  on  him  they  must  have  been  more  astonished 
than  gratified  when  the}'  saw  The  Dean  collar  their  favourite  at  the 
distance  and,  wearing  him  down,  win  a  very  fine  race  by  a.  neck. 
The  winner  was  admirably  ridden  by  Osborne,  and  this  jockey 
deserves  the  more  credit  because  he  was  competing  against  the 
renowned  Archer.  The  Prince  of  Wales  s  Nursery  Plate  brought 
out  twenty-two  runners,  the  largest  field  of  the  meeting.  Although 
this  race  was  just  won  by  the  first  favourite,  it  was  more  through 
luck  than  cunning,  for  as  the  horses  came  round  the  bend  there 
was  a  scrimmage,  in  which  Sunburn  was  very  nearly  knocked  over ; 
and  yet,  after  staggeriug  and  losing  a  great  deal  ol  ground,  lie  all 
but  overhauled  Miasma,  being  only  beaten  by  a  head,  and  it  the 
race  had  extended  over  another  dozen  yards  it  is  almost  certain 
that  he  would  have  won.  It  was  disappointing  that  the  only  op¬ 
portunity  afforded  at  Doncaster  of  seeing  W  heel  ol  b  ortune  was 
when  she  walked  over  for  the  Wentworth  Stakes,  although  it  is 
probable  that  no  other  two-year-old  present  during  the  week  could 
have  made  a  race  with  her.  The  Cup  was  unusually  interesting. 
Unfortunately  it  was  found  necessary  to  scratch  Silvio  for  this 
race  during  the  morning-,  and  the  allair  was  practically  reduced  to 
a  match  between  Hampton  and  Pageant,  although  King3clere  was 
started  in  order  to  make  the  running  for  the  latter  horse.  Public 
opinion,  as  tested  by  the  betting,  was  evenly  divided  between  the 
pair,  although  the  sagacious  bookmakers  endeavoured  to  induce 
the  supporters  of  each  horse  to  lay  odds  upon  him,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  they  succeeded  in  some  instances.  Kingsclere  led  as  far 
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as  the  Red  House,  where  his  mission  ended,  and  he  left  the  issue 
to  the  two  favourites.  A  splendid  race  ensued  between  Pageant 
and  Hampton,  who  were  ridden  respectively  by  the  two  famous 
jockeys  Cannon  and  Archer.  Pageant  was  a  little  in  front  until 
the  bend,  where  Hampton  shot  up  to  his  neck  and  seemed  about  to 
pass  him.  Then  Pageant  fought  gamely  on,  and  looked  like  winning; 
but  suddenly  the  roaring  of  the  excited  multitude  which  pressed 
against  the  rails  frightened  him,  and  he  swerved,  and  appeared 
as  if  he  would  lose  the  race  just  as  it  was  within  his  grasp  ;  and 
so  he  probably  would  have  done  had  not  the  iolbs.  difference  in 
the  weights  told  upon  Hampton  after  the  long  aud  weary  gallop 
of  over  two  miles  and  a  half.  As  it  was,  Pageant  won  by  three- 
quarters  of  a  length,  after  a  magnificent  struggle.  The  upset  of  a 
strong  favourite  in  the  Scurry  Stakes,  the  aforesaid  easy  victory  of 
Childeric  in  the  Doncaster  Stakes,  and  a  walk  over  by  Insulaire 
for  the  Don  Stakes  concluded  the  meeting. 

The  yearling  sales  at  Doncaster  were  a  great  failure  as  regards 
the  prices  obtained.  It  was  even  reported  that  on  the  first  day 
some  twenty-four  lots  out  of  forty  were  bought  in.  On  the  St. 
Leger  day  matters  mended  but  little.  On  the  Thursday  a  filly  by 
The  Palmer  out  of  Jenny  Diver  fetched  1,300  guineas.  She  was 
purchased  by  the  owner  of  Beauclerc,  who  also  bought  a  filly  by 
The  Palmer  out  of  Bonny  Bell  on  the  Friday  for  1,500  guineas, 
thus  proving  his  high  estimation  of  Beauclerc,  who  is  out  of  the 
same  dam.  These  were  the  two  highest-priced  yearlings  sold 
during  the  week.  On  the  last  day,  an  Adventurer  went  for 
1,050  guineas,  a  filly  by  Doncaster  for  700  guineas,  and  a  couple 
of  Speculums  for  800  guineas  a-piece.  Otherwise  the  prices  were 
comparatively  low,  many  good-looking  youngsters  going  for  half 
the  sums  they  would  have  realized  in  more  prosperous  times. 
After  all,  it  may  be  a  question  whether  the  fall  in  the  value  of 
thoroughbred  yearlings  is  altogether  a  matter  for  lamenta¬ 
tion.  From  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand  guineas  should 
surely  be  a  sufficient  price  for  the  best  that  ever  was 
foaled,  and  a  yearling  ought  to  be  very  good  to  bring  in  more 
than  five  hundred.  A  more  important  matter,  however,  than 
either  the  prices  of  yearlings  or  the  quality  of  racing  is  that  of  the 
security  of  stands.  On  the  St.  Leger  day  at  Doncaster  one  of  the 
cheap  temporary  stands  fell  with  a  crash,  when  it  was  crowded 
with  people,  several  of  whom  were  seriously  injured.  Really  some¬ 
thing  should  be  done  about  these  temporary  stands.  A  couple  of 
years  ago,  at  another  meeting,  we  saw  one  go  down  with  a  crash, 
and  when  the  general  confusion  was  over,  two  dead  bodies  were 
found  lying  among  the  ruins.  It  is  all  very  well  to  prosecute  the 
proprietors  of  these  rickety  erections  after  an  accident,  and  we  believe 
that  the  owner  of  the  one  which  came  to  grief  at  Doncaster  ex¬ 
perienced  rough  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  mob ;  but  it  is  even 
more  important  that  these  flimsy  structures  should  be  subjected  to 
very  careful  supervision  by  competent  authorities  before  they  are 
opened  to  the  public. 


REVIEWS. 

VOX  LOIIER’S  CYPRUS.* 

ERR  VON  LOIIER'S  book  of  travels  in  Cyprus  has  fallen 
on  a  lucky  time  for  the  author  end  publisher,  and  deserves 
its  luck.  Obviously  written  without  any  expectation  of  Cyprus  so 
soon  becoming  an  object  of  special  public  interest,  it  derives  a 
certain  value  from  the  fact  that  its  impartiality  is  above  suspicion 
as  regards  those  points  on  which  we  are  most  anxious  for  infor¬ 
mation  ;  and  it  is  an  entertaining  as  well  as  an  instructive  book. 
Herr  von  Liiher,  being  a  German  and  a  scholar,  has  been  diligent 
in  observing  and  collecting  facts ;  and  there  is  hardly  a  chapter 
which  one  can  read  without  having  one’s  knowledge  in  some  way 
enriched.  But  he  is  also  a  Bavarian,  and  adds  a  certain  Southern 
liveliness  to  his  German  thoroughness ;  he  is  a  man  of  letters,  aud 
knows  how  to  clothe  solid  facts  in  an  attractive  literary  form  ;  he  is 
an  experienced  traveller  and  relater  of  travels,  and  has  cultivated 
with  success  what  may  be  called  the  fine  art  of  travel-talk.  Per¬ 
haps  the  art  is  carried  a  little  too  far ;  the  author  is  so  anxious  to 
hold  the  reader’s  attention  with  change  and  variety  that  simplicity 
and  unity  of  design  are  almost  sacrificed.  What  he  has  to  say  of 
government,  history,  statistics,  agriculture,  and  other  things  habitu¬ 
ally  neglected  by  travellers,  is  cunningly  interwoven  with  the  recital 
of  his  journeys  at  a  number  of  different  places ;  and  thus  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  follow  his  route  and  get  a  clear  idea  of  times  and  distances, 
especially  as  the  book  is  not  furnished  with  a  map  or  plan.  This 
defect,  however,  is  supplied  in  the  English  version.  One  little 
indication  of  the  present  state  of  civilization  in  Cyprus  appears  in 
the  fact  that  Ilerr  von  Loher,  who  had  rashly  presumed  on  being 
able  to  buy  a  map  of  the  island,  found  that  no  such  thing  was  to 
be  had  for  money,  and  no  one  possessed  the  materials  for  an  exact 
itinerary.  At  last  he  was  able  to  borrow  a  Turkish  plan,  which 
served  him  pretty  well. 

Some  few  of  the  digressions  run  into  irrelevance.  When  one  is 
in  Cyprus  anything  connected  not  only  with  the  history  of  the 
island,  but  with  Turkish  government  and  the  Eastern  question,  is 

*  Cypern :  Reiseberichte  iiber  Natur  und  Landsclitift,  Volkund  Geschichte. 
Von  Franz  von  Loher.  Stuttgart.  1878. 

Cyprus:  Historical  and  Descriptive.  Adapted  from  the  German  of  Herr 
Franz  von  Loher.  With  much  additional  matter.  By  Mrs.  A.  Batson 
Joyner.  London  :  Allen  &  Co.  1878. 


of  course  fair  game.  The  physical  character,  language,  and 
manners  of  the  people  give  special  reasons  for  dwelling  on  the 
Hellenic  side  of  the  great  question.  Paphos  and  the  worship  of 
Aphrodite  open  the  field  of  Greek  mythology.  Surely  this  might 
be  enough  without  discussing  immortality  and  the  Darwinian 
theory.  Herr  von  Loher’s  style  is  altogether  a  little  too  discursive 
and  ornamental  for  English  tastes ;  not  only  is  he  fond  of  local 
colour  and  picturesque  epithets,  and  indulges  himself  with  favourite 
words,  but  some  of  his  adjectives  turn  up  again  and  again  with 
Homeric  regularity.  He  naturally  has  many  occasions  for  men¬ 
tioning  the  time  when  the  Venetians  bore  rule  in  Cyprus,  and  we 
do  not  remember  any  place  where  they  appear  without  their 
proper  epithet.  They  are  always  “die  schlauen  Venetianer.” 
Now  and  then  the  writer  allows  himself  a  bit  of  paradox,  as 
where  he  suggests,  without  any  reason  except  a  supposed  general 
fitness  of  things,  that  both  Zeno  and  Ulpian  were  probably  Jews. 
But,  on  the  whole,  we  must  say  that  Herr  von  Loher  takes  fewer 
licenses  than  most  travellers,  and  at  all  events  he  is  never  dull  or 
frivolous. 

Mrs.  Joyner's  adaptation  hardly  comes  up  to  the  promise  given 
by  its  title-page.  It  may  be  useful  to  English  readers,  but  we 
cannot  praise  it  as  a  literary  performance.  The  charm  of  Herr 
von  Loher 's  style  is  destroyed  by  ruthless  abridgment,  for  the  sake 
of  interpolating  extracts  from  Cesnola  and  other  authors  with  very 
incongruous  effect.  More  than  this, theadditionsarenot  duly  marked 
oft  from  the  original.  Herr  von  Loher  wrote  before  the  transfer  of 
Cyprus  to  the  English  Government  was  known  or  suspected  ;  but  the 
adapter  has  at  various  places  put  remarks  upon  it  into  his  mouth, 
which  correspond  to  nothing  in  his  text,  aud,  so  far  as  we  can 
guess,  are  by  no  means  such  as  he  would  himself  have  made.  And 
some  of  the  “  additional  matter  ”  in  the  appendix  merely  repeats 
what  is  given  in  the  book  itself. 

We  do  not  propose  to  follow  Herr  von  Ltiher's  track  round  and 
about  the  island  ;  we  will  rather  select  among  the  points  on  which 
he  throws  light  those  which  seem  to  be  of  most  immediate 
interest  for  English  readers.  First  among  these  is  the  climate, 
over  which  there  has  been  a  certain  amount  of  controversy,  aud 
the  effects  of  which  have  been  practically  tested  by  our  troops  in 
some  decidedly  unpleasant  experiences.  According  to  Herr  von 
Loher’s  information,  the  beginning  of  our  occupation  has  fallen  on 
about  the  worst  time  of  the  whole  year.  There  is  a  threefold 
climatic  period,  the  island  passing  through  a  rainy,  a  temperate, 
and  a  hot  season  between  one  autumn  and  the  next.  Rain  begins 
about  the  middle  of  October,  and  goes  on  without  ceasin" 
till  February.  Then  comes  “  a  heavenly  spring-time,”  a  season 
of  fresh  and  fragrant  air,  with  a  certain  amount  of  broken 
weather  between  March  and  May.  Heavy  dews  in  the  latter 
part  of  May  are  the  prelude  to  the  hot  season.  By  the  end 
of  June  the  sky  is  as  glowing  brass,  and  the  thermometer 
marks  30°  C.  (say  85°  F.)  in  the  shade.  The  worst  time  of  all  is 
September.  Then  the  sea  breezes  which  have  brought  occasional 
solace  fall  off',  the  air  is  thick  and  heavy,  plants  wither,  the 
streams  are  dry,  movement  is  impossible  till  alter  sunset,  and  all 
meu  pray  with  one  accord  for  the  rain  to  come  again.  The  summer 
temperature  of  Nikosia  is  actually  higher  than  that  of  Cairo.  Herr 
von  Loher  himself  travelled  in  the  spring,  and  therefore  saw 
Cyprus  at  its  best ;  and  at  that  time  the  air  and  scenery  are  not 
only  pleasant,  but  delightful. 

The  general  conditions  of  travelling  are  thoroughly  Oriental. 
Regular  accommodation  there  seems  to  be  none,  and  the  stranger 
cannot  move  without  a  cumbrous  retinue  of  a  dragoman  and  two 
or  three  other  mounted  aud  armed  followers,  so  that  the  day’s  ex¬ 
penses,  though  not  much  per  head,  mount  up  to  something  con¬ 
siderable  in  the  whole.  Sometimes  shelter  was  found  in  the  house 
of  a  well-to-do  inhabitant,  sometimes  in  a  monastery,  or,  in  the 
larger  places,  with  the  German  Consul  or  the  Turkish  Governor. 
At  Limasol  the  honour  of  entertaining  the  guest  was  almost  fought 
for  by  the  German  Consul  and  the  monks.  The  Eastern  virtue  of 
hospitality  is  apparently  the  one  good  thing  which  Turkish  rule 
has  brought  into  the  island  as  compensation  for  as  nearly 
ruining  it  as  could  be  done  in  three  centuries.  The  natural 
capacities  of  the  soil  are  extolled  by  our  author;  it  is  sur 
passed  in  fertility  only  by  the  delta  of  the  Nile,  and  in  the 
central  plain  of  Mesoria  the  river  Pedias  (formerly  called  the 
Cyprian  Nile)  produces  an  annual  inundation  of  similar  character 
to  the  Egyptian  one,  and  with  similar  results.  The  wine  of  Cyprus 
is  praised  again  and  again  ;  it  seems  that  its  mediaeval  reputation 
was  by  no  means  extravagant,  and  that  only  a  renewal  of  commerce 
and  enterprise  is  needed  to  restore  it.  At  present,  what  little 
exportation  takes  place  is  not  so  conducted  as  to  do  any  justice  to 
the  wine.  There  is  no  proper  selection  or  care  of  any  sort,  and  the 
processes  of  the  vintage  are  so  rude  that  much  of  the  liquor  is 
spoilt  in  the  making,  and  it  is  a  wonder  that  when  the  fermenta¬ 
tion  does  come  right  the  wine  turns  out  so  good.  Herr  von 
Liiher  thinks  that  a  European  merchant  might  make  a  good  thing 
of  undertaking  to  introduce  it  in  the  West.  But  as  to  any 
permanent  improvement  in  trade,  economical  conditions,  and 
everything  that  we  understand  by  civilization,  he  tells  the  same 
tale  as  all  travellers  in  the  East.  With  the  system  of  Turkish 
government  improvement  was  utterly  impossible,  even  when  a 
particular  Governor  happened  to  have  the  best  intentions.  The 
Pasha  who  entertained  Herr  von  Liiher  at  Nikosia  was  an  en¬ 
lightened  and  cultivated  person,  “ein  Mann  von  durchaus  euro- 
paischer  und  humaner  Bildung”;  but  when  his  guest  asked 
him  if  nothing  could  be  done  to  protect  stray  relics  of 
Venetian  and  Greek  art  from  base  uses  or  wanton  de- 
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struction,  lie  could  only  answer  with  a  sigh,  “Of  what  use 
is  it  if  I  look  to  it  P  it  would  he  all  changed  under  my  suc¬ 
cessor.”  But  it  is  not  the  Turks  alone  who  have  behaved  as 
barbarians  with  regard  to  the  antiquities  of  the  island.  There 
formerly  stood  at  Amathus  a  pair  of  gigantic  vases  of  hewn  stone, 
remarkable  not  only  for  their  size  but  for  their  artistic  merit.  One 
of  them  was  broken,  but  not  destroyed ;  the  other  was  fully  pre¬ 
served.  A  French  expedition  came  twelve  years  ago  to  carry 
away  the  perfect  one ;  and  the  working  party,  finding  the  pieces 
of  the  other  in  their  way,  proceeded  to  break  them  up  entirely. 
Only  scattered  fragments  are  now  left.  This  kind  of  interest  in 
antiquity  is  not  much  better  than  Turkish  neglect.  While  we  are 
on  the  topic  of  antiquities,  we  may  note  that  in  Herr  von  Ldher’s 
opinion  there  is  still  much  to  be  discovered  at  Paphos. 

Cyprus  has  been  in  its  time  not  only  a  prosperous  island,  but  a 
great  centre  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  why  under  good  administration  it  should  not  recover  at 
least  a  considerable  share  of  its  former  prosperity,  though  it  can 
scarcely  hope  to  rise  to  the  height  of  importance  which 
it  attained  in  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  Greek  and  Roman 
times  it  was  known  as  a  corn-producing  country,  and  more  re¬ 
cently  cotton  and  sugar  have  been  grown  with  success.  It  was  rich 
also  in  forest;  but  the  woods  have  been,  and  are  being,  sadly- 
wasted,  and  measures  of  preventive  police  are  urgently  required  to 
save  them  from  utter  ruin.  The  chapter  entitled  “  Waldver- 
wiistung”  gives  a  lamentable  picture  of  the  havoc  wrought  every¬ 
where  by  wanton  ignorance  and  stupidity.  Cutting,  hacking,  and 
burning  go  on  without  let  or  hindrance.  Not  only  do  the  Cypriotes 
not  understand  the  management  of  timber,  but  there  is  hardly  a 
decent  axe  to  be  found  in  the  island.  Young  trees  and  underwood 
are  recklessly  cut  up  for  fuel,  and  larger  trees  which  there  are  no 
means  of  felling  are  burnt  by  the  wandering  shepherds  for  mere 
sport,  a  practice  which  often  leads  to  a  conflagration.  Then  cattle, 
goats,  and  sheep  are  turned  loose  everywhere,  and  eat  up  the  new 
undergrowth  as  fast  as  it  comes.  The  fir-trees  suffer  worst  of  all ; 
they  are  half  cut,  half  burnt  down  for  the  sake  of  the  pitch  and 
turpentine,  which  are  collected  in  such  a  gross  and  clumsy  fashion 
that,  after  all,  a  good  half  is  lost.  YTet  another  and  a  stranger  cause 
is  at  work  to  spoil  the  timber,  and  is  said  to  do  more  damage  than 
all  others  together.  The  people  of  adjacent  villages  are  constantly 
quarrelling,  on  grounds  of  religion  or  otherwise,  and  they  find  an 
easy  and  effectual  means  of  annoyance  in  destroying  one  another’s 
trees.  Attempts  at  making  the  natives  see  the  folly  of  their 
conduct  are  met  with  stupid  wonder,  or,  if  hard  pressed,  they 
throw  the  blame,  by  mere  force  of  habit,  on  the  Turkish  Go¬ 
vernment.  It  is  sufficiently^  obvious  that  in  this  matter  a 
great  and  pressing  work  of  reform  lies  before  the  British  adminis¬ 
tration. 

The  physical  types  of  the  inhabitants  appear  to  be  various  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  in  the  islands  of  the  iEgean 
that  the  old  Greek  race  is  best  preserved ;  and  in  Cyprus,  among 
the  hills  of  the  interior,  there  are  still  pure  Greek  features  to  be 
seen,  and  folk-songs  keep  up  a  certain  tradition  of  wild  independ¬ 
ence.  These  hillmen,  however,  are  not  warlike  ;  and  they  secure 
their  independence  by  the  simple  method  of  having  no  fixed  resi¬ 
dence  or  property  out  of  which  even  a  Turkish  official  could  extract 
anything.  In  the  coast  towns  there  is  naturally  a  Greek  and  a 
Turkish  quarter ;  and  the  Greek  inhabitants  celebrate  the  feast  of 
St.  George  with  all  the  pomp  they  can  command,  and  with  trans¬ 
parent  allusion  to  the  reigning  King  of  the  Hellenes  and  their  de¬ 
sire  to  belong  to  an  enlarged  Hellenic  dominion.  This  by  no  means 
shows,  however,  that  they  will  be  slow  to  appreciate  the  immediate 
improvement  in  their  condition  which  there  is  reason  to  hope 
from  the  present  change  of  government.  A  good  deal  of  wealth  is 
displayed  on  these  festal  occasions  in  the  shape  of  ornaments  of 
the  person ;  but  the  show  of  jewels  of  gold  and  jewels  of  silver 
betokens,  as  usual  in  Oriental  countries,  the  real  poverty  of  the 
householders  and  the  land.  Men  invest  their  savings  in  portable 
gold  or  gems  because  no  other  investment  is  safe,  and  land  the 
most  precarious  of  all. 

Herr  von  Loher  lays  stress  on  the  fact — certainly  of  some  im¬ 
portance — that  the  long  period  of  Norman  and  Venetian  rule  has 
left  no  traces  whatever  on  the  language  of  the  island,  while  Greek 
has  recovered  the  upper  hand  everywhere,  and  is  spoken  even  in 
most  of  the  Turldsh  families.  Nor  is  the  fact  a  solitary  one  ;  the 
use  of  the  Greek  language  is  said  to  be  likewise  on  the  increase  all 
about  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor.  Our  author  is  fully  aware  of  the 
shortcomings  and  vices  of  the  modern  Greeks,  but,  on  the  whole, 
he  believes  in  their  future.  He  thinks  that  even  the  occupation 
of  the  Bosphorus  by  a  foreign  conqueror  would  not  exclude  them 
from  the  ultimate  reversion  of  the  Levant ;  and  as  to  immediate 
political  prospects,  he  holds  that  the  obviously  wise  course  for 
Germany  is  to  take  up  and  support  the  Greek  interest  in  opposition 
to  the  extension  of  the  Russian  power.  Two  or  three  times  Herr 
von  Loher  shows  a  certain  uneasiness  at  Germany  not  taking 
more  interest  in  foreign  affairs,  not  being  more  active  about 
emigration  and  colonies,  ar.d  generally  not  keeping  up  the  estab¬ 
lishment  suitable  to  a  great  Power.  His  remarks  were  apparently 
written  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Russo-Turkish  war,  though  it 
can  hardly  have  been  before  there  was  reason  to  expect  it.  Let 
us  hope  that  he  is  now  satisfied  with  the  dignity  that  has  accrued 
to  his  country  through  the  Congress  of  Berlin. 

But  to  return  to  the  immediate  subject  of  the  book,  the 
question  which  runs  through  it  from  beginning  to  end,  presenting 
itself  in  one  form  or  another  at  every  turn,  is  that  which  England 
has  now  set  herself  to  answer — namely,  Who  shall  recivilize 


I  Cyprus  ?  Many  centuries  have  passed  since  the  once  fortunate 
island  has  been  governed  with  a  view  to  its  own  welfare.  The 
Venetians  treated  it  as  a  milch  cow,  to  be  tended  with  just  that 
care  which  would  enable  the  greatest  produce  to  be  drawn  from 
it;  the  Turks  have  treated  it  as  a  sponge,  to  be  rudely  squeezed 
from  time  to  time,  and  left  to  till  itself  till  it  should  be  worth 
squeezing  again.  Not  that  they  got  the  whole  results  of  the 
process  ;  only  a  fraction  of  the  revenue  used  to  find  its  way  into 
the  exchequer.  Much  disappeared  on  the  road,  and  more  is  said 
to  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Armenians,  and  by  them  to 
have  been  invested  or  hoarded  no  one  knows  exactly  where. 
Cyprus  is  at  List  to  be  made  the  subject  of  an  experiment  in 
government  which  will  be  conducted,  as  we  know,  with  honesty, 
and,  as  we  may  well  hope,  with  wisdom.  If  Herr  von  Loher 
should  find  a  worthy  successor  ten  or  twenty  years  hence,  he  may 
perhaps  be  able  to  report  that  commerce  and  property  are  secure  ; 
that  order  has  been  taken  with  the  forests  and  waste  lands  ;  and 
that  something  of  the  ancient  prosperity  and  animation  is  re¬ 
turning. 


STEDMAN’S  OXFORD.* 

rjPIIE  Oxford  of  which  Mr.  Stedman  speaks  is  not  the  Oxford 
JL  with  which  the  public  mind  has  been  occupying  itself  of  late 
years;  it  is  neither  the  Oxford  of  the  Universities  Act  of  187 7 
nor  that  of  the  Tests  Abolition  Act  of  1871.  There  is  no  question 
in  these  pages  of  the  rights  of  Nonconformists  to  the  fellowships 
of  Hertford  College,  and  the  endowment  of  research  is  not  so 
much  as  named  in  them.  The  Oxford  at  which  the  world  has 
lately  been  looking  is  the  graduates’  Oxford ;  Mr.  Stedman ’s  is  that 
of  the  undergraduates.  He  signs  himself  B.A.,  and  from  this 
and  various  other  indications  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  has 
recently  been  an  undergraduate  himself.  He  is  full  of  sympathy 
with  the  undergraduates’  sports  and  studies  ;  with  the  river  and 
the  Union,  the  wine-party  and  the  px-eparation  for  “  greats.” 
Thus  his  book  does  not  profess  to  be  more  than  a  reflection  of 
undergraduate  life ;  but  its  pages  oiler  a  melancholy  proof,  if 
proof  were  needed,  of  how  poor  an  ideal  of  a  University  the 
ordinary  young  Oxford  man  is  content  with.  To  gain  social 
“  tone,”  and  to  get  a  class — these,  according  to  Mr.  Stedman  and 
many  like  him,  are  the  aims  with  which  a  man,  even  a  man  of 
ability,  comes  to  Oxford.  Of  study  for  its  own  sake,  of  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  in  a  disinterested  way  and  for  the  sake  of 
advancing  knowledge  itself,  thei-e  is  no  word.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  fault  is  deeply  ingrained  both  in  the  English  nature  and  in 
the  constitution  of  Oxford ;  and  Mr.  Stedman  must  not  be  too 
severely  blamed  for  repi-esenting  things  as  they  are  with  that 
placid  optimism  which  consists  in  an  unconsciousness  that  there 
is  anything  bettex-.  We  had  rather  take  his  book  as  it  stands, 
and  inquire  whether  it  fulfils  its  professed  purpose  of  giving  a 
faithful  account  of  undergraduate  Oxford  as  it  is.  Of  a  gi'eat 
part  of  the  volume  it  may  be  said  at  once  that  it  cannot  help  being 
faithful,  because  (though,  curiously  enough,  the  writer  does  not 
mention  his  sources)  it  is  simply  a  repi-int  of  official  papers,  the 
New  Examination  Statute,  the  Decrees  of  the  Boards  of  Studies, 
&c.  In  quoting  these  details  and  in  the  introductory  chapters  on 
“The  Colleges,”  and  “  The  Expenses  of  Oxford  Life,”  Mr.  Stedman 
has  only  aimed  at  making  a  practical  guide  for  intending  under¬ 
graduates  ;  a  more  independent  version,  in  fact,  of  the  little 
“  Student’s  Handbook  ”  which  was  published  a  few  years  ago,  and 
which  Mr.  Stedman,  somewhat  gratuitously-,  pronounces  to  be 
now  obsolete.  In  the  chaptei-s  which  follow  the  author  is  more 
ambitious,  and  treats  the  social,  intellectual,  and  religious  life 
of  the  place  from  his  own  point  of  view. 

The  chapter  on  the  Colleges,  true  to  its  intention  of  guiding  the 
schoolboy  in  his  choice,  combines  the  standard  facts  of  the  date  of 
each  college's  foundation,  the  name  of  its  head,  the  names  of  its 
illustrious  men,  &c.,  with  Mr.  Stedman's  judicial  opinion  of  its 
social  and  intellectual  merits.  Thus  we  are  told  that  University 
is  “  fairly  popular,”  and  may  be  called  “  a  hard-working  college 
all  round  ”  ;  that  Balliol,  on  the  other  hand,  “  cannot  be  called  a 
popular  college  within  the  University  ”  ;  that  “  a  few  Balliol  men 
are  so  affected  by  an  intellectual  arrogance,  combined  with  a 
certain  disregard  of  the  amenities  of  life,  that  they  are  alternately 
envied  and  despised.”  This,  it  will  be  owned,  is  hard  measure 
for  Wadham  to  mete  out  to  Balliol.  Of  Oriel  we  are  told  that 
“even  within  the  last  few  years  its  position  has  bsen  lowered” — 
a  statement  which  might  have  been  true  ten  years  ago,  but 
which  is  now  distinctly  the  reverse  of  the  fact.  Brasenose 
will  be  flattered  to  leai-n  that  “  the  College  society  is  good,” 
while  St.  John's  will  perhaps  object  to  being  singled  out 
to  undergo  the  remark — alas !  too  true  of  even  the  best  societies — 
that  “  there  are  many  pleasant  men ;  and,  it  must  be  confessed, 
some  unpleasant  ones.”  But,  passing  by  these  observations,  which 
perhaps  would  have  been  better  left  to  the  oral  gossip  of  under¬ 
graduates,  we  come  to  various  statements  of  fact  which  say-  little 
for  Mr.  Stedman's  historic  knowledge,  and  less  for  his  historic 
sense.  The  “  eminent  men  ”  assigned  to  the  various  colleges  offer 
surely  the  strangest  jumble  of  the  centuries  that  was  ever  thrown 
together.  Balliol  claims  “Robert  Southey-,  Adam  Smith, 
Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  Sir  Stafford  Norlhcote.”  In 
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the  Christ  Church  list  Dr.  Pusev  figures  between  John  Locke  and 
Ben  Jonson  (Ben's  connexion  with  the  University,  by  the  way,  was 
of  the  slightest);  in  that  of  Magdalen,  John  Hampden  is  sand¬ 
wiched  between  John  Lyly  and  Cardinal  Pole.  It  would  seem 
that  Mr.  Stedman  considers  Deans  never  eminent ;  otherwise  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  why  Dr.  Fell,  Dr.  Aldrich,  and  Dr. 
Gaisford  are  omitted  from  the  Christ  Church  list,  Dr.  Mansel  from 
that  of  St.  John’s,  and  Dr.  Church  from  that  of  Oriel.  To  Merton 
one  “  Ockhrt/i  ”  is  credited,  which  we  must  hope  is  a  misprint ;  to 
Queen's  John  Wiclif,  though  he  merely  rented  rooms  from  that 
society  without  ever  becoming  a  member  of  it.  A  more  serious 
blunder  is  that  which  sets  down  these  eminent  men  as  “  edu¬ 
cated”  at  their  college,  without  discriminating  between  graduate 
and  undergraduate  membership.  The  famous  Oriel  group,  for 
example,  are  marked  as  “educated”  at  Oriel,  though  a  very  little 
research  might  have  shown  the  writer  that  Arnold  and  lveble 
were  “  educated  ”  at  Corpus,  and  Newman  at  Trinity.  These 
blunders,  it  maybe  said,  are  trivial;  but  they  are  a  very  good 
illustration  of  the  utter  carelessness  of  Oxford  men  about  the 
history  of  their  own  University.  The  generations  come  and  go ; 
each  passes  through  its  own  brief  course  with  the  keenest  enjoy¬ 
ment  ;  each  inherits  from  its  predecessors  a  mass  of  unwritten 
tradition  ;  but  on  the  details  of  its  predecessors’  lives,  on  the  way  in 
which  the  tradition  has  been  developed — on  the  history,  in  a  word, 
of  the  place  and  its  people — none  spends  a  thought  or  a  care. 

Mr.  Stedman  prides  himself  on  having  given  a  very  thorough 
account  of  the  expenses  of  Oxford  life,  and  certainly  in  this  chapter 
there  is  no  lack  of  detail.  It  might,  indeed,  be  thought  hardly 
necessary  to  go  into  elaborate  particulars  of  the  cost  of  “  a  good 
suit  of  clothes,”  or  of  the  average  bootmaker's  bill.  These  things, 
like  the  differences  between  High  and  Low  Church,  on  which  the 
writer  has  likewise  much  to  say,  are  not  peculiar  to  Oxford,  and 
therefore  may  be  left  to  the  common  experience  of  parents.  Still 
the  chapter  is,  on  the  whole,  a  good  one ;  though  we  think  the 
writer's  estimate  of  219?.  as  the  cost  of  the  annual  residence  (for 
six  months,  be  it  remembered)  of  an  ordinary  man  both  higher 
than  it  need  be  and  than  it  ought  to  be.  Numbers  of  men  live, 
and  live  well,  on  very  much  less  than  200 l.  a  year  ;  and  at  most 
colleges  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  man  living  in  comfort  on  150/. 
if  he  chooses  to  do  so,  and  is  not  above  keeping  careful  count  of  his 
monev.  On  that  allowance  he  can  have  his  full  share  of  that 
“  social  life”  which  Mr.  Stedman  describes  with  so  much  zest — 
can  row  in  moderation,  and  breakfast  in  moderation,  and  even  take 
a  hand  at  threepenny  whist.  lie  had  better,  however,  abstain 
from  those  more  stimulating  games  of  chance  of  which  Mr.  Sted¬ 
man  mildly  says  that  they  are  “  apt  to  consume  more  time  and 
money  than  are  advisable  for  a  prudent  man.”  Those  who  know 
what  Oxford  life  really  is  will  agree  that  the  author  is  far  too 
tender  towards  gambling,  and  underrates  the  hold  that  from 
time  to  time  it  is  apt  to  gain  in  a  college.  Mr.  Stedman  thinks 
that  the  latent  gambling  spirit  is  not  aroused  in  “  the  ordinary 
Oxford  man  ’’  by  the  games  played  there ;  but,  though  this 
may  be  true  of  the  duller  and  quieter  colleges,  it  is  certain 
that  epidemics  of  card-playing,  at  which  a  man  may  easily  lose 
a  large  part  of  his  year’s  allowance  at  a  sitting,  are  far  from  un¬ 
common  in  the  colleges  which  have  a  leaven  of  richer  and  “faster” 
men.  In  other  parts  of  his  chapter  on  Social  Life,  Mr.  Stedman  repre¬ 
sents  very  fairly  the  ordinary  undergraduate  view,  and  draws  a 
pleasant  picture  of  what  is  undeniably  a  pleasant  thing.  There  is 
the  usual  glorification  of  the  river,  the  usual  claim  of  the  summer 
term  as  a  “  period  of  amusement,”  the  usual  description  of  “  the 
wine,”  the  usual  plea  for  billiards  and  smoking  “  in  moderation,  ’ 
and  plenty  of  good  moralizing  about  debts  and  tradesmen.  The 
author  is  not  more  unfair  than  most  University  men  to  the 
Oxford  tradesmen  when  he  asserts  that  “an  undergraduate  must 
expect  to  find  himself  charged  20  per  cent,  more  for  an  article 
here  than  he  would  pay  in  any  other  town.”  This  is  not  true  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases;  and,  if  it  were,  the  undergraduates, 
with  their  carelessness  about  paying  their  bills,  and  the  University, 
with  its  regulations  that  deprive  the  tradesmen  of  their  customers 
for  six  months  in  the  year,  would  have  themselves  to  thank.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  if  a  man  chooses  to  pay  ready  money,  or  to  pay  at 
the  end  of  term,  he  may  get  his  clothes,  his  books,  his  stationery, 
his  furniture  at  prices  not  greater,  and  in  some  cases  less,  than  he 
would  pav  in  Loudon.  As  to  wine,  which  offers  such  an  un¬ 
limited  field  for  fraud,  there  is  at  least  one  Oxford  wine-merchant 
whom  good  judges — not  undergraduates — put  in  the  very  first 
class  for  honesty  and  sound  business  principles.  What  would  be 
really  valuable  in  a  book  like  this  would  be  what  we  fear  the  law 
of  libel  makes  impossible — namely,  that  some  person  of  im¬ 
partiality  and  experience  should  make  a  list  of  tradesmen  (it 
would  be  very  easy,  and  the  list  would  fortunately  be  short)  into 
whose  shops  undergraduates  should  never  on  any  account  be 
allowed  to  enter. 

There  remain  some  general  chapters  on  “  The  Intellectual 
Life,”  “  Religious  Oxford,”  and  “An  Oxford  Career  Considered  ”; 
and  the  rest  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  elaborate  hints  for 
reading  for  the  different  examinations.  The  spirit  in  which  these 
hints  are  composed  majr  be  learnt  from  such  extracts  as  this,  from 
the  chapter  on  “  Honour  Moderations  — 

It  will  be  found  very  useful  to  learn  up  all  the  Sanskrit  case  and  tense 
formations,  with  some  few  words  to  illustrate  them,  this  plan  certainly 
Savours  somewhat  of  “  cram,”  but  it  will  “pay"  in  the  schools. 

Here  is  another  of  the  same  sort : — 

If  it  is  possible  to  select  one  portion  of  the  Novum  Organum  as  more 


deserving  of  attention  than  another,  it  is  his  [?  Bacon's]  theory  of  Forms. 
This,  intimately  connected  as  it  is  with  his  system ,  generally  appears  under 
one  aspect  or  another  in  the  examination  papers. 

It  is  plain  that  a  view  of  the  University  which  finds  such  utter¬ 
ance  as  this,  though  it  may  be  lamented,  need  not  be  seriously 
criticized.  The  fault  does  not  lie  with  Mr.  Stedman  and  his 
friends;  they  only  take  the  University  as  they  find  it,  and,  if  ex¬ 
aminations  and  classes  are  set  before  them  as  the  end  of  University 
life  and  the  way  to  success  in  the  wider  life  of  the  world,  they 
cannot  be  blamed  for  regarding  them  as  such.  Nor  indeed  can 
the  University  itself  be  utterly  condemned  ;  for,  as  Mr.  Stedman 
says,  “in  Oxford  the  life  of  England  is  reflected  ” — and  the  ideal 
of  England  is  reflected  too.  We  are  not  a  studious  people,  and 
we  are  a  practical  people,  and  it  is  as  rational  to  cry  for  Wissen- 
schaft  in  England  as  to  ask  for  water  in  the  desert.  It  is  not  sur¬ 
prising,  then,  that  Mr.  Stedman’s  chapter  on  the  “  Intellectual 
Life”  is  dull  and  depressing,  while  that  on  “Religious  Oxford” 
(which  makes  no  mention  whatever  of  the  University  Sermons)  is 
feeble  in  the  extreme.  There  are  circles  in  Oxford  where  the 
highest  questions  of  philosophy,  religion,  and  politics  are  eagerly 
and  disinterestedly  discussed  ;  but  they  are  not  the  circles  of  which 
Mr.  Stedman  writes,  and  to  which  he  recommends  the  “  getting 
up”  of  the  Sanskrit  case-endings. 

We  may  conclude  with  a  notice  of  one  or  two  positive  blunders 
or  omissions.  The  most  astounding  of  all  is  where  the  writer 
states  that  “  the  annual  revenues  of  the  University  are  estimated 
at  460,000/.”  If  that  were  the  case,  the  Commission,  we  imagine, 
would  have  quite  other  ends  in  view  than  that  of  relieving  the 
poverty  of  the  University  at  the  expense  of  the  Colleges.  Mr. 
Stedman  means  46,000/. ;  and  of  this  sum  more  than  12,000 l.  is 
trust-money.  Some  of  the  historical  mistakes  we  have  referred  to 
previously.  In  the  account  of  the  close  scholarships  at  Brasenose, 
“  Hertford  ”  school  ought  to  be  “  Hereford.”  The  paper  printed  in 
the  appendix  is  not  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  but  merely 
a  statement  of  their  future  policy  ;  a  policy,  by  the  way,  which  is 
so  pregnant  with  change  that  Mr.  Stedman  might  well  have  taken 
a  little  more  account  of  it  throughout  his  book. 


RECENT  ASSYRIOLOGY.* 

TIIE  sixth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Archceoloyy  yields  to  none  of  its  predecessors  in  point  of  in¬ 
terest  or  value.  If  the  subjects  most  prominently  treated  in  it 
are  less  calculated  to  catch  the  desultory  reader  than  some  of 
those  discussed  in  the  earlier  volumes,  there  is  in  the  materials 
now  brought  together  a  store  of  new  and  authentic  facts  which 
to  the  serious  student  of  Assyrian  history  and  archaeology 
will  be  beyond  price.  Dry  aud  repellent  as  discussions  on 
pure  chronology  must  necessarily  be  to  the  general  reader,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  chronological  data  form  the  very 
backbone  of  history,  and  that  only  over  the  skeleton  thus  rigidly 
and  scrupulously  laid  down  is  it  possible  to  lay  the  organic  form 
and  the  artistic  clothing  which  make  up  all  consummate  historical 
work.  A  mass  of  material  for  the  rectification  of  Biblical  and 
Assyrian  dates  has  been  opportunely  acquired  in  the  series  of 
Dated  Tablets  sent  home  by  the  late  Mr.  George  Smith  a  short 
time  before  his  lamented  death,  amounting  to  four  or  five  thousand 
in  number.  Down  to  the  present  time  our  chief  authority  for 
the  chronology  of  the  most  critical  period  of  Eastern  history  has 
been  the  canon  of  Ptolemy,  drawn  up  in  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  era  upon  astronomical  data,  combined  with  the  records 
of  the  Babylonian  monarchs  and  the  compilations  of  historical 
writers.  Beginning  with  the  first  year  of  Nabonassar  (Nabu- 
nazir),  b.c.  747,  the  Ptolemaic  canon  comes  down  to  the  reign  of 
Darius.  Its  fulness  and  accuracy  are  to  some  extent  affected  by  the 
fact  of  its  being  compiled  in  accordance  with  the  vague  or  wandering 
Egyptian  year,  thus  varying  slightly  from  the  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  months.  Moreover  it  suppresses  all  reigns  of  less  than 
one  year’s  duration,  the  odd  months  being  thrown  in  to  fill  up  the 
reigns  of  other  monarchs.  Still,  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  it 
remained  the  most  trustworthy  and  authentic  guide  to  the 
chronology  of  this  important  period.  What  led  to  the  serious 
and  extreme  divergencies  of  chronologists  in  arranging  and  filling 
up  the  reigns  and  other  events  comprised  within  this  range  of 
years  was  the  paucity  of  contemporaneous  material  for  check¬ 
ing  and  supplementing  the  statements  of  sacred  and  secular 
writers.  This  void  has  now  been  so  l’ar  happily  filled  up  that 
from  the  first  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar  II.  to  the  reign  of  Darius 
Ilvstaspes  there  are  no  more  than  five  years  which  are  not  repre¬ 
sented  by  documents  in  the  British  Museum,  two  of  these  blanks 
being  accounted  for  by  revolutions  which  disturbed  the  commercial 
relations  of  the  land  aud  caused  an  intermission  of  the  records. 
These  curious  clay  cylinders  belong  to  the  class  known  as 
contract  or  commercial  tablets,  and  set  before  us  a  series  of 
transactions  carried  on  by  a  Babylonian  banking  and  monetary 
agenev  trading  under  the  name  of  Egibi  and  Sous.  They  relate 
to  every  conceivable  kind  of  commercial  dealing,  from  the  loan  of 
a  few  shekels  of  silver  to  the  sale  or  mortgage  of  estates  valued  at 
thousands  of  munas  of  silver.  This  collection  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  a  highly  interesting  analysis  by  Mr.  W.  St.  Chad 
Boscawen,  mainly  fur  the  purpose  of  checking  or  rectifying  the 
canon  of  Ptolemy,  and  supplying  some  fixed  basis  for  the  chro¬ 
nology  of  the  middle  empire  of  Babylon.  Modestly  disclaiming 
the  character  of  a  chronological  expert,  and  professing  to  take 
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but  a  secondary  interest  in  a  subject  lying  somewhat  outside  the 
pale  of  his  researches  iuto  the  long-buried  languages  and  literary 
records  of  the  East,  he  has  earned  the  thanks  of  all  who  are 
specially  engaged  upon  that  most  intricate  of  problems  by  the  un¬ 
equalled  supply  of  authentic  and  original  data  which  he  has 
brought  to  its  solution. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  to  which  Mr.  Boscawen’s  paper 
gave  rise  when  read  by  him  before  the  Society,  the  question  was 
raised  -whether  the  name  Egibi,  instead  of  designating  a  firm  or 
family,  was  not  an  appellative  for  a  treasurer,  answering  to  the 
Hebrew  Gnbbn'i  and  the  gisbar  of  the  Persian  and  Median  inscrip¬ 
tions.  Instead  of  finding  ourselves,  with  Mr.  Boscawen,  admitted 
to  the  family  parlour  of  some  Rothschild  or  Ooutts  of  Babylon, 
with  free  access  to  records  and  securities  without  number,  to 
letters,  deeds,  and  leases,  or  to  State  and  private  loans,  we  should 
thus  have  gained  access  to  the  actual  treasury  or  exchequer  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  aud  his  predecessors  and  successors,  referred  to  by 
Ezra  as  “  the  King’s  Treasure-house  which  is  there  in  Babylon  ” 
(v.  17),  and  to  the  collections  of  “  toll,  tribute  and  custom  ”  (iv. 
13-20)  reported  to  Darius  by  the  Government  of  Judaea.  Of  this 
suggestion,  however,  Mr.  Boscawen  satisfactorily  disposes.  Had 
Egibi  simply  meant  treasurer,  we  should  have  had  a  prefix  denoting 
some  class  of  persons  or  distinction  of  names.  In  a  list  of 
taxes,  too,  collected  in  Babylon  under  Assurbanipal,  we  find  the 
family  of  Egibi  making  payment  to  the  Assyrian  treasury.  More¬ 
over,  a  certain  Egibi  is  found  dedicating  a  son  to  the  service  of  one 
of  the  temples.  The  house  of  Egibi  was  no  doubt  a  very  im¬ 
portant  Babylonian  family,  handing  on  vast  banking  operations 
from  father  to  son,  forming  at  the  same  time  the  treasury  and 
the  land  agency  of  the  Court,  collecting  the  taxes  and  dues  as 
well  as  ministering  to  the  financial  needs  of  extravagant  kings. 
To  the  transactions  which  fill  these  tablets  are  appended  the 
names  of  witnesses  of  all  nations — Jews,  Greeks,  Scythians, 
Phoenicians,  Egyptians,  and  others.  Egibi,  the  founder  of  the 
firm,  appears  to  have  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Sen¬ 
nacherib,  as  the  docket  of  the  sale  of  some  land  by  the  scribe  Marga, 
son  of  Egibi,  bears  date  the  14th  day  of  Tisri  in  the  fourth  year 
of  Esarhaddon  the  King  (b.c.  677,  according  to  the  eponym  canon 
of  Ptolemy).  After  some  break  a  fresh  and  unbroken  chain  of 
family  names  begins  from  the  third  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar  II. 
(b.c.  604),  Sula,  son  of  Nabu-zir-ukina,  acting  as  head  of  the 
firm,  who,  in  the  15th  year  of  this  reign,  takes  into  pa rtnership 
his  son  Nabu-ahi-idina,  who  on  the  death  of  Sula,  in  the  23rd 
year  of  the  same  king,  takes  Sula’s  place  as  sole  head.  The  line 
i3  continued  until  we  find  in  the  first  year  of  Darius  Plystaspes 
Itti-Marduk-balatu  party  to  a  contract  jointly  with  his  son 
Marduk-nazir-ablu,  who  in  the  year  following  succeeds  his  father 
as  head  of  the  house,  and  continues  to  act  as  such  until  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Darius  (b.c.  485).  Thus  from  the  3rd  year  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  II.  to  the  1st  year  of  Darius  we  get  a  period  of 
eighty-one  years,  in  respect  to  which  the  tablets  entirely  agree 
with  the  canon,  fixing  the  first  year  of  Darius  at  B.c.  521.  The 
regnal  years  of  the  successive  monarchs  are  minutely  determined 
by  the  tablets.  We  have  transactions  dated  in  forty-three  years 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  II.,  two  under  Evil-Merodach,  four  under 
Neriglissar,  and  seventeen  under  Nabonidus.  This  last  king  asso¬ 
ciated  with  himself  towards  the  end  of  his  reign  his  eldest  son 
Bel-sur-uzur,  who  was  slain  at  the  taking  of  Babylon  by  Gyrus  b.c. 
529.  A  tablet  of  Cyrus  (Khosrou)  speaks  of  certain  moneys  being 
paid  in  the  reign  of  “  Nabu-nahid,  the  former  king.”  Bel-sur- 
uzur  seems  to  be  clearly  identified  with  the  Marduk-sur-uzur  of 
other  tablets  and  records,  as  well  as  with  the  Belshazzar  of 
Daniel.  Nabonidus  is  followed  in  the  tablets  without  inter¬ 
mission  by  Cyrus,  to  whom  after  nine  years  succeeds  Cambyses 
for  seven  years.  We  next  find  transactions  during  a  year 
and  more  of  a  third  Nebuchadnezzar  before  coming  to  the 
reign  of  Darius.  Now  Darius,  it  is  well  known,  counted  his 
reign  from  the  death  of  Cambyses,  and  a  great  difficulty  has 
always  existed  in  filling  up  the  break  indicated  by  independent 
testimony.  The  Behistun  inscription  threw  the  earliest  light  upon 
this  mystery.  Darius  herein  tells  us  that  Cambyses,  son  of  the 
elder  Cyrus,  had  by  the  same  mother  a  brother  named  Bar-zi-ya 
or  Bardes.  This  brother,  the  Smerdis  of  Herodotus,  Cambyses 
slew  during  his  Egyptian  war.  This  fratricide,  hidden  from  the 
people,  was  known  to  one  Gomates  the  Magus,  or  Magian  priest,  a 
native  of  Media,  who,  in  the  absence  of  Cyrus,  revolted  and  seized 
the  throne  under  the  name  of  the  lost  Bardes  or  Smerdis.  This 
revolt,  Darius  writes,  began  on  the  14th  of  the  month  Tammuz— 
i.e.  in  the  seventh  year  of  Cambyses.  Now,  among  the  Egibi 
tablets  Mr.  Boscawen  finds  two  bearing  date  in  the  months  Elul 
and  Tisri  of  the  first  year  of  “  Barziya,  King  of  Babylon  and  of 
Nations,”  who  can  be  no  other  than  Gomates,  ruling  for  a  while  by 
usurpation  under  the  name  of  Bardes  or  Smerdis.  The  latest 
tablet  in  the  reign  of  the  false  Smerdis  or  Bardes  bears  date 
the  1st  of  Tisri,  the  seventh  month.  Darius  further  speaks  of  a 
certain  Ninin-tav-Bel,  the  son  of  Apiri  (the  Labynetus  of 
Herodotus),  who  revolted  and  seized  Babylon,  setting  himself  up 
as  Nebuchadnezzar,  son  of  Nabonidus.  Seven  tablets  have  been 
found  under  his  name,  the  first  bearing  date  the  1 7th  of  Kislev, 
just  sixteen  days  after  the  last  tablet  under  Gomates,  who  was 
slain  by  Darius  b.c.  521.  The  false  Nebuchadnezzar  was  also  slain 
by  him  on  the  26th  of  Kislev,  from  which  point  the  actual  reign 
of  Darius  is  dated.  The  earliest  Egibi  tablet  under  his  reign  bears 
date  the  8th  day  of  the  12th  month  Adar.  During  this  period  of 
anarchy  there  is,  as  might  be  expected,  a  comparative  scarcity  of 
tablets. 


A  valuable  supplement  to  Mr.  Boscawen’s  paper  is  contributed 
later  on  in  the  volume  by  M.  Oppert,  who,  whilst  speaking  of  the 
Egibi  tablets  as  wrongly  so  called,  makes  of  them  the  key  to  a 
general  revision  of  this  period  of  Babylonian  chronology.  It 
becomes  clear  that  the  accessional  year  is  the  year  which  is  filled 
up  by  the  interval  between  the  date  of  the  king’s  accession  to  the 
end  of  Adar,  or  respectively  Ve-adar,  from  which  the  first  year  is- 
reckoned.  In  the  case  of  the  pseudo-Smerdis  the  accessional  year 
alone  is  recorded,  he  having  reigned  only  from  August — September 
522  b.c.  (the  14th  of  Adar)  until  April  521  b.c.  (Nisan).  The 
short  reign  ofNinautabel  (Ninin-tav-Bel),  which  has  to  be  inserted 
between  the  Magian’s  reign  and  that  of  Darius,  does  not  really  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  accession  of  the  latter  monarch ;  nor  does  that  of  a 
certain  pretender,  the  Armenian  Arakha,  son  of  Haltida,  setting  up 
as  a  fourth  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  whose  reign  documents  are  dated, 
whilst  there  is  a  corresponding  want  of  tablets  towards  the  seventh, 
and  eighth  years  of  Darius  for  between  seventeen  and  thirty  months. 
The  nations  not  included  in  the  Babylonian  wall-square  remained 
unsubjected,  M.  Oppert  concludes,  to  the  mere  obsidional  power 
of  Ninantabel,  and  they  counted  from  the  real  accession  of  Darius, 
April,  521  b.c.  This  is  quite  consistent  with  Darius  having  been 
set  “  over  the  Chaldeans  ”  in  B.C.  494,  when  Babylon  fell  under  Bel¬ 
shazzar,  and  when  the  empire  of  the  Persians  was  established  under- 
Cyrus.  During  the  discussion  upon  the  first  paper  the  idea  was 
thrown  out  of  rolling  Darius  and  Cyrus  into  one,  making  Darius 
a  titular,  not  a  personal  name,  connected  with  the  Aryan  root- 
dhnr  or  thar,  to  hold.  But,  as  Professor  Sayce  and  other 
speakers  reminded  the  meeting,  Cyrus  is  a  Persian  and  Darius 
a  Mede  ;  and  Medes  and  Persians  must  be  carefully  discrimi¬ 
nated,  though  they  became  united  after  the  battle  of  Marathon. 

Of  scarcely  inferior  interest  are  the  notes  of  Mr.  Theo.  G.  Pinches 
upon  the  Assyrian  Report  Tablets  brought  from  Nineveh  by  Sir 
A.  H.  Layard  aud  Mr.  George  Smith,  but  long  laid  aside  for  the 
sake  of  the  more  splendid  and  attractive  disclosures  of  the  historical 
inscriptions.  These  tablets,  selections  from  which  are  here  trans¬ 
lated,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — the  despatches  of  generals 
and  other  officers  of  the  Assyrian  army,  and  reports  from  astro¬ 
logers,  priests,  and  civil  officials.  The  army  reports  are  not  marked 
by  the  literary  precision  of  the  historical  documents,  the  scribes 
who  accompanied  the  army  being  probably  not  of  the  really  learned 
class,  and  possibly  writing  at  the  dictation  of  an  officer  not  highly 
lettered.  The  originals  were  most  likely  written  upon  papyrus  or 
some  other  flexible  material,  and  afterwards  copied  upon  clay  and 
kiln-baked.  We  get  here  an  insight  into  the  more  popular  or  pro¬ 
vincial  language  of  ancient  Assyria.  Akkadian  and  other  foreign 
words  are  not  so  much  in  use.  A  despatch  sent  to  Assurbanipal 
by  Nabui-bassi  reports  the  defeat  and  death  of  Bel  Basa,  chief  of 
the  Gambulians,  the  capture  of  his  capital  Sapi-Bel,  and  of  his 
son  Udahgub,  who  sends  letters  to  beg  for  his  life.  A  letter 
tablet  from  Nabu-zir-lanu  refers  to  the  removal  of  certain  statues 
of  the  god  Assur  and  the  goddess  Beltis  from  the  city  of  Assur  to 
a  new  shrine. 

In  a  paper  of  much  learning  M.  Lenormant  discusses  the  names 
of  several  diseases  in  Akkadian  and  Assyrian.  Bucinu,  as  deter¬ 
mined,  for  the  first  time,  by  M.  Oppert,  is  in  Assyrian  an  ulcer. 
Malia  is  dropsy,  the  malady  of  Izdubar  in  the  Deluge  tablet  \ 
arsasu,  consumption  ;  masaclu,  a  variety  of  ulcer.  Several  species 
of  stone  held  favourable  to  conception  and  childbirth  are  variously 
designated  as  aban  ere,  aban  le  ere,  aban  aladi,  aban  la  aladi . 
The  ideogram  halhallatu  stands  for  palpitation  of  the  heart. 
Labanu  sa  Jcisadi  is  not  a  disease  of  the  neck,  as  it  has  been  thought, 
but  one  of  the  head,  i.e.  madness.  Simmu  is  not,  as  M.  Lenor¬ 
mant  once  held,  with  many  English  scholars,  a  pestilential  disease, 
but  blindness.  Difficulties  like  these  in  the  way  of  cuneiform  in¬ 
terpretation  have  prompted  Mr.  Houghton’s  suggestive  notes  On 
some  further  desired  Aids  to  the  Study  of  Assyrian.  The  variety 
which  the  Society  is  wont  to  infuse  into  its  Transactions  is  secured 
in  the  present  volume  by  a  couple  of  papers  on  Cypriote  inscrip¬ 
tions.  In  one  of  these  Dr.  Paul  Schroder  deciphers,  somewhat 
tentatively,  an  archaic  text  on  a  marble  block  found  at  Constanti- 
ple  as  recording  an  offering  by  Nikoldes,  King  of  Papho  (son  of 
Trimarchus,  “priest  of  the  Lady”),  to  the  goddess  of  the  island.  In 
the  other  Mr.  Isaac  H.  Hall,  who  put  forth  in  New  York  the 
Cypriote  inscriptions  of  the  Cesnola  collections,  gives  us  some 
notices  of  texts  which  do  little  beyond  emphasizing  the  difficulties 
thrown  in  the  way  of  decipherers  by  the  worn  state  of  the  bronze 
or  stone  materials.  To  make  anything  like  intelligible  Greek  out 
of  the  lines  which  Mr.  Hall  takes  to  be  the  “  undoubted  reading  ”  of 
the  British  Museum  text,  twice  attempted  by  Moritz  Schmidt,  is  a 
task  for  the  most  imaginative  of  scholars.  The  only  papers  by  which 
Egyptian  archaeology  is  represented  in  the  volume  before  us  are 
Miss  Gertrude  Austin’s  translation  of  a  fragmentary  inscription  of 
Psametik  I.  at  Palermo,  upon  black  basalt,  treating  of  the  worship 
of  the  four  great  rams  of  Mendes,  and  that  by  M.  E.  Revillout  of 
a  marriage  contract  in  demotic  characters  in  the  Louvre.  In  the 
year  33  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia  II.,  Patma,  son  of  Pchelchons, 
priest  of  Ammon  Apis  of  Thebes,  settles  upon  his  wife  Ta- 
outem  (?),  an  argenteus  and  a  fifth  a  year  for  toilet-money,  with, 
the  like  sum  for  pocket-money.  Should  he  neglect  her  or  take 
another  wife  in  her  stead,  he  engages  to  give  her  twenty  argenteus. 
His  eldest  son  by  her  shall  be  sole  heir  of  all  his  property.  By  a 
happy  chance  the  Louvre  has  come  into  possession  of  the  whole 
series  of  marriage  contracts  belonging  to  this  family  from  the 
reign  of  the  last  Darius  to  the  twentieth  year  of  Euergetes  I. 
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STRANGE  WATERS.* 

THE  number  of  what  may  be  called  musical  novels  in  English 
fiction  is  comparatively  small.  At  the  head  of  the  list  stands 
that  strangely  fascinating  book  Charles  Auchester ;  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  that,  we  can  only  think  at  this  moment  of  the  late  Mr. 
Chorley’s  very  clever  story,  A  Prodigy,  and  of  Alcestis,  which  was 
published  only  a  few  years  ago,  and  perhaps  did  not  receive  all  the 
attention  it  deserved.  Mr.  F'rancillon’s  new  novel,  which  is  to  our 
thinking  the  best  that  he  has  yet  written,  might  fairly  be  classed 
as  a  musical  novel,  inasmuch  as  its  interest  lies  chiefly  in  the 
fortunes  of  a  certain  composer  and  a  great  opera  of  his  to  which  he 
has  devoted  a  lifetime ;  but  while  for  this  reason  the  book  will  be 
attractive  to  lovers  of  music,  who  may  amuse  themselves  with  specu¬ 
lations  as  to  the  character  of  the  music  which  its  composer  believed 
would  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  opera,  people  who  have  no 
special  interest  in  musical  matters  may  find  plenty  of  interest  both 
in  the  main  story  and  in  the  bright  and  clever  sketches  of  men  and 
things  which  illustrate  it.  The  opening  scene  of  the  book  is  most 
decidedly  amusing,  if  a  trifle  exaggerated.  It  shows  us  Mr. 
Gaveston,  the  curate  of  St.  Anselm’s,  at  Deepweald,  declaiming 
Lochsley  Hall  “in  pompous  monotone”  to  fifteen  ladies,  who 
interrupt  his  most  touching  efforts  with  “  the  maddening  shriek  of 
rent  calico.”  One  of  them,  presently  commenting  upon  the  poem, 
refers  to  the  sad  death  of  young  Hall’s  father.  The  curate 
repeats  in  a  puzzled  tone  “  Young  Hall  ?  ” — 

“That  was  his  name— wasn’t  it?  Loeksley  Hall  ?  The  young  man,  I 
mean,  that  was  so  ill-used  by  Amy— or  was  that  ‘  the  individual  Withers,’ 
who  comes  into  another  line  ?  ” 

“  I  didn’t  understand  it  quite  like  that,  Miss  Havward,”  said  another. 
“1  fancied  ‘  the  individual  Withers  ’  wasn’t  meant  for  a  man.  ‘The  indi¬ 
vidual  withers  and  the  world  is  more  and  more  ’ — that  means,  the  more  a 
man  shrivels  up,  the  bigger  we  all  grow— doesn’t  it.  Mr.  GavcAon  ?  ” 

“  Nonsense,  Annie,”  said  Miss  Hayward,  a  little  scornfully.  “  How  can 
the  same  things  get  bigger  and  smaller  ?  You  might  as  well  say  the  hotter 
it  gets  the  colder  it  gets— mightn’t  you,  Mr.  Gaveston  ?  ” 

“Ah,  but  it’s  in  poetry,  you  see,”  said  another  critic.  “All  sorts  of 
things  happen  in  poetry — don’t  they,  Mr.  Gaveston  ?  ” 


The  curate,  thus  forced  into  attempting  an  explanation,  ob¬ 
serves  that  “The  individual  isn’t  exactly  a  man — that’s  what 
it  means— he's  an  individual.  It  doesn’t  do  to  look  for 
too  much  meaning  in  poetry,  you  know.”  Later  on,  being  asked 
to  explain  the  reference  to  “  the  wild  Mahratta-battle,”  he'  begins, 
in  much  secret  agony  of  self-doubt,  “  Well,  a  Mahratta’s  a  kind  of 
Indian.”  Luckily  for  him  he  is  interrupted,  and  the  conversation 
turns  to  the  subject  of  a  concert  about  to  take  place  in  the  Shire 
Hall,  at  which  the  great  Clari,  who  is  said  to  be  a  second 
Malibran,  is  to  sing.  The  curate  has  heard  her  “  in  Exeter  Hall, 
in  something  of  Handel’s— I  forget  what;  but  there  was  the 
‘  Dead  March  in  Saul  ’  in  it,  I  know,”  and  is  much  surprised  at 
linding  that  Celia  March,  the  daughter  of  the  organist,  who  is 
known  to  be  a  first-rate  musician,  has  never  even  heard  of  her. 

In  the  next  chapter  we  are  introduced  to  this  Mr.  March,  who,  to 
quote  the  end  of  a  full  and  vivid  description  given  of  him,  has  “  a 
rugged  and  inharmonious  face,  utterly  fixed  in  gravity,  well-nigh 
repulsive,  but  full  of  narrow  power — the  face  of  a  man  who  sees 
but  one  point  before  him,  drives  on  to  it,  and  probably  gets  there ; 
but  who,  if  getting  there  be  impossible,  drives  on  all  the  same.” 
He  lives  with  his  daughter  in  a  large  house,  of  which,  however, 
he  practically  occupies  only  one  room,  the  greater  part  of  which  is 
filled  by  a  grand  piano.  Ilia  income  is  principally  made  by 
teaching  music  to  the  ladies  of  Deepweald.  The  worse  they  sang 
and  played  the  more  indulgent  he  was,  and  there  was  only  one 
serious  rebuke  of  his  on  record.  “  Never  let  me  hear  you  play  like 
that  again,”  he  once  said  to  an  intelligent  pupil.  “  Play  as  ill  as 
you  like  ;  but  very  nearly  well  is  enough  to  madden  Job.”  From 
the  moment  when  his  daughter,  by  giving  an  imitation  of  one  of 
his  most  hopeless  pupils,  showed  that  she  knew  what  was  wrono- 
in  music,  and  might  therefore  be  taught  to  feel  what  was  right,  he 
had  become  a  slave  to  his  passion  for  music.  Not  for  a  moment 
was  she  allowed  to  rest,  and  she  was  brought  up  to  believe  that 
music  “  was  a  lost  art,  and  had  died  with  Cimarosa.  She 
hardly  knew  the  name  of  any  later  composer,  and  had 
never  heard  a  voice  in  song  but  her  own ;  for  of  course  she 
knew’  that  what  her  father’s  pupils  did  was  not  sin^in".” 
Haying  been  brought  up  in  this  curious  way,  Celia  is  naturallv 
anxious  to  hear  the  great  singer  who  is  about  to  appear  in  Deep¬ 
weald,  and  asks  her  father  for  leave  to  go  to  the  concert,  which  he 
sternly  refuses.  When  he  learns  that  it  is  Mile.  Clari  whom  she 
is  anxious  to  hear,  he  displays  an  amount  of  emotion  which  is 
most  unusual  in  him,  and  delivers  a  long  tirade  to  Celia,  in  which 
he  repeats  his  favourite  axiom  that  music  is  dead,  and  announces 
that  it  is  his  mission  to  restore  it.  This  can  only  be  done  by  the 
production  of  a  perfect  work,  “so  perfect  as  to  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  but  the  most  perfect  singer,  and  to  serve  as  the  test 
and  standard  of  perfect  singing  for  ever.”  The  production  of  this 
work  is  the  task  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  life  ;  and  at  an  early 
period  he  thought  that  he  had  found  the  one  woman  who  was 
worthy  to  translate  his  work  into  song.  Deceived  in  this,  he  has 
devoted  Celia  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  work.  “  Here  in  Deen- 
weald ,”  he  says  to  her,  “  you  have  never  heard  a  note  that  was 
false  of  music  except  to  hate  it  as  a  sin.  You  have  had  no  dis¬ 
tractions  ;  you  have  been  brought  up  by  the  mother  of  Genius, 
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who  is  Solitude.  You  have  been  taught  as  Porpora  himself  would 
have  taught  you.  And  now  you  wish  to  hear  Clari — Mademoiselle 
Clari !  ” 

However,  when  the  day  of  the  concert  comes,  Celia  finds 
herself  close  to  the  Town  liall,and  is  overcome  by  the  temptation 
to  go  in.  Like  Charles  Auchester,  she  has  not  enough  money  to 
pay  for  a  ticket,  and,  like  him,  she  is  extricated  from  her  trouble 
by  a  stranger,  who  is,  however,  as  different  as  possible  from  the 
stranger  who  came  to  Charles  Auchester’s  rescue.  He  is  “  a  fat, 
clean-shaven  foreigner  in  a  furred  cloak  and  eccentric  hat,  with 
many-ringed  red  hands,  coarsely  humorous  lips,  and  a  pair  of 
amazingly  quick  and  ill-tempered  grey  eyes,”  who  boasts,  that  “La 
Clari  herselt  dares  not  say  no  to  Prosper,’  and  sets  Celia  down  in  the 
back  ot  the  gallery,  where  she  is  “straightway  carried  away  into  a 
new  world  ”  on  hearing  Clari  sing,  with  a  divine  voice,  “  such  music 
as  the  living  world  loves,”  and  such  as  she  did  not  know  existed. 
When  her  father  learns  what  she  has  done,  he  tells  her  that  she 
has  drunk  poison,  and  sends  her  off  to  study  music  in  Germany  at 
Lindenheim.  Here  we  have  some  pleasant  and  lively  scenes,  in 
which  Celia  makes  various  acquaintances,  notably  that  of  a  young 
man  named  Walter  Gordon  ;  and  then  the  story  goes  bade*  many 
years  to  certain  events  which  took  place  in  Rome,  and  of  which 
the  hero  was  one  Andrew  Gordon,  whom  the  practical  novel-reader 
will  probably  pretty  soon  identify  with  a  personage  who  has 
already  figured  in  the  book.  Andrew  Gordon,  who  picked  up  a 
little  Italian  girl  who  was  lost  in  the  Carnival  (to  see  which  she 
had  escaped  irom  the  grip  of  her  harsh  Jewish  master  and  mis¬ 
tress),  taught  her  to  sing,  and  finally  married  her,  was  the  composer 
ol  “  Comus,  that  strange  opera  which,  when  it  appeared,  like 
a  musical  meteor  in  the  now  extinct  Phoenix  Theatre  in  Great 
Queen  Street,  created  a  rage  which  belongs  to  history.”  The  only 
person  thoroughly  disgusted  with  its  success  was  the  composer 
himself.  The  manager  had  made  a  sudden  demand  upon  him  for 
an  opera,  and  he  had  taken  from  his  desk  almost  the  first  work 
that  came  to  hand — a  thing  which  he  regarded  as  “a  piece  of 
butterfly  music,  to  serve  its  hour,  and  to  call  for  a  little  liking  and 
no  serious  blame.”  Not  only  was  it  not  blamed,  but  its  produc¬ 
tion  created  a  storm  of  enthusiasm  which  delighted  the  manager 
and  the  musical  world,  and  to  Andrew  Gordon  meant  “  the 
throwing  back  of  the  triumph  of  good  art  for  years  and  years  to 
come.’  From  this  time  he  began  to  devote  himself  to  the  one 
great  work  which  was  to  set  the  musical  world  right,  and  for 
which  he  thought  he  had  found  a  fit  interpreter  in  the  little  girl 
whom  he  found  wandering  in  the  streets  of  Rome. 

In  the  next  part  of  the  book  we  have  a  curious  meeting  between 
M  alter  Gordon  and  Mile.  Clari,  who  fall  in  with  each  other  at  a 
little  village  public-house  where  they  are  both  storm-bound,  and 
■where  she  at  once  sets  herself  to  the  task  of  captivating,  not  only 
him,  but  all  the  simple  villagers  as  well.  The  end  of  the  scene 
which  passes  here  is  characteristic : — 

What  was  her  next  caprice  to  be  ? 

“This  is  new  to  me,”  she  said  presently  to  Walter,  who  was  sitting  just 
outside  the  chimney-corner.  “  What  do  you  do  when  I  am  not  here  ?  I 
want  to  see.  What  do  you  do  ?  ”  she  asked,  turning  suddenlvto  the  game- 
keeper. 

“  Well,  miss,  I  don’t  know  as  we  do  so  much.  We  just  sits  a  bit,  and 

takes  our  beer - ” 

“  And  sing,  too,”  said  Walter. 

“You  sing?  All,  that  is  what  I  want  to  bear.  We  will  do  what  you 
always  do.  You  shall  have  your  beer,  and  you  shall  sing.  I  can  drink  out 
of  pewter  too.  Ah  I  this  is  good — and  hark  to  the  rain!  Sing — vou!” 
she  said  to  the  gamekeeper. 

He.  looked  round  at  his  friends  a  little  feebh-,  coloured,  and  smiled  bash¬ 
fully.  Clari  watched  him  gravely  over  the  edge  of  her  fan,  which  hid  all 
her  face  below  the  eyes. 

U  alter  lelt  a  greater  dislike  to  her  than  ever.  Was  she  so  bent  on  conquest 
that  she  could  not  let  a  peasant  alone,  but  must  needs  flirt  with  a  servant 
if  his  master  were  not  by?  As  for  Walter  himself,  she  seemed  to  ignore 
him — whether  that  increased  or  lessened  his  growing  dislike  I  know  not. 
Nevertheless,  he  remained.  She  had  not  willed  that  he  should  go. 

It  must  have  been  a  bad  moment  for  the  gamekeeper.  He  found  courage 
neither  in  his  own  heart,  nor  in  the  faces  of  his  friends. 

“  Y  ery  well,”  said  Clari :  “  I  wanted  to  hear,  that’s  all.” 

All — and  enough. 

“  Great  .Tob,  the  god  o’  thunder, 

And  March,  the  god  o’  war - ” 

But,  when  the  end  of  the  first  of  the  interminable  verses  was  reached, 
Clari  rose  and  swept  out  of  the  room  with  a  proud  smile,  half  of  which  at 
least  she  gave  to  Walter.  It  seemed  to  say: 

“  You  see  I  can  conquer  little  worlds  as  "well  ns  largo!  ” 

They  meet  afterwards  at  the  house  of  Lord  Quorne,  close  to  Deep¬ 
weald,  whither  also  comes  Celia  March,  whose  father  has  become 
deaf,  and  consequently  poverty-stricken,  to  hear  the  great  singer’s 
opinion  on  her  fitness  for  a  musical  career.  She  sings,  and  at  the 
end  of  her  song  the  prima  donna  starting  up  and  clutching  her  by 
the  shoulder  exclaims,  “  You  have  not  learned  at  Lindenheim ! 
Whoever  says  that,  he  lies.  Ah !  You  have  learned  of  Andrew 
Gordon  !  .  .  .  Dio  lo  sa  !  That  is  he — every  note.  You  have 
his  very  changes  that  he  made  for — yes,  Andrew  Gordon,  or 
Satan,  mademoiselle.” 

Here  it  may  fairly  be  objected  that  when  the  main  part  of  the 
mystery  which  is  necessary  to  the  plot  becomes  so  obvious  to  the 
reader,  it  is  strange  that  the  people  in  the  story  do  not  find 
it  out.  It  is  probable  that  but  for  the  foolish  and  mischievous 
rule  which  condemns  novels  to  be  written  in  three  volumes,  it  would 
be  revealed  sooner  than  is  the  case.  At  the  same  time  it  is  only 
fair  to  Mr.  Francillon  to  say  that,  if  he  has  sacrificed  a  certain 
amount  of  probability  to  this  fetish,  he  has  avoided  the  dulness  and 
tediousness  which  are  often  due  to  the  same  cause.  Mr.  Francillon  is 
perhaps  extravagant  at  times,  but  he  is  never  dull.  Passing  over  some 
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scenes  in  which  are  introduced  minor  characters,  all  of  whom  ait. 
well  hit  off,  and  others  which  go  hack  again  to  the  early  history 
of  Andrew  Gordon  and  his  wife,  we  come  to  the  time  when  Oeha 
March  and  her  father  are  found  in  a  miserable  lodging  in  London 
in  a  state  of  all  hut  complete  destitution.  How  Walter  finds  them 
out  and  discovers  who  they  are,  and  how  it  comes  to  pass  that 
Cleopatra,  the  great  work  of  March’s  life,  is  performed  at 
the  opera,  readers  may  ascertain  for  themselves.  .While 
Celia,  who  makes  her  first  appearance  as  the  heroine,  is 
on  the  stage,  a  bouquet  containing  a  note  is  thrown  to 
her.  “Un  biglietto— eccolo  qua,”  hums  the  tenor  under  his 
breath,  as  he  hands  it  to  her.  She  reads  it,  and  stands  like  one 
dumb  ;  the  conductor  takes  the  orchestra  back  several  bars.;  Celia 
is  taken  fainting  from  the  stage,  and  Ciari,  sweeping  on  to  it,  takes 
up  the  part  and  sings  as  she  has  hardly  ever  sung  before.  What 
comes  of  all  this  readers  may  again  discover  for  themselves.  W  e 
may  congratulate  Mr.  Francillon  on  having  written  a  novel  which, 
whatever  faults  it  may  have,  is  amusing,  exciting,  and  original. 


TIIE  SPEAKER’S  COMMENTARY.* 

VY7E  have  more  than  once  noticed  the  “Speaker’s  Commen- 
V  V  tary  ”  on  the  Old  Testament,  but  have  seldom  found  much 
to  say  in  its  favour.  The  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  that 
part  of  the  work  which  is  to  deal  with  the  New  Testament  has 
been  expected  with  interest.  It  is  now  before  us,  and  seems  to  us 
in  many  respects  superior  to  its  predecessors.  It  contains  the  three 
Synoptical  Gospels,  with  a  General  Introduction  and  a  Harmony, 
and  well  deserves  examination.  Not  a  few  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  personnel  of  the  commentators  since  the  work  was 
originally  planned  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  The  late  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  Dr.  Mansel,  was  to  have  written  the  notes  on  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Mark,  but  he  died  in  1871,  having  only  completed  the  first 
twenty-six  chapters  of  the  former.  The  editor,  Canon  Cook  of 
Exeter,  has  finished  St.  Matthew,  and  is  wholly  responsible  for  St. 
Mark.  St.  Luke  had  been  undertaken  by  Dr.  Jones,  before  he 
became  Bishop  of  St.  David’s.  The  general  editor  has  made  use 
of  Dr.  Jones’s  notes,  revising  and  completing  them,  and  taking  upon 
himself  the  responsibility  for  the  whole.  The  General  Introduction 
to  the  Synoptical  Gospels  has  been  contributed  by  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  who  had  previously  contributed  some  articles  bearing  on 
the  subject  to  the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 

This  introductory  essay  claims  and  well  deserves  attentive  con¬ 
sideration.  It  is  smartly,  not  to  say  brilliantly,  written.  We  do 
not  know  that  a  dash  of  humour  and  irony  is  out  of  place,  even 
in  a  treatise  on  the  Synoptical  Gospels,  in  pitting  one  against  an¬ 
other  the  mutually  destructive  theories  and  speculations  of  the 
modem  German  professors  of  the  advanced  criticism.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  Archbishop  seems  to  us  to  have  produced  a  lively  and 
readable  disquisition  on  a  difficult  and  obscure  subject,  and  the 
moderation  and  common-sense  of  his  own  views  and  conclusions 
will  commend  him  to  most  English  readers.  The  general  result  of 
his  inquiries  is  to  leave  the  question  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
.Four  Gospels  very  much  where  the  old  traditional  belief  of  Chris¬ 
tendom  has  placed  it.  He  discredits  the  idea  of  an  Original  Gospel 
from  which  the  Synoptists  may  have  borrowed  their  materials, 
and  shows,  from  what  can  be  satisfactorily  ascertained  as  to  the 
state  of  literature  in  the  Holy  Land  during  the  first  two  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era,  that  no  such  frequent  “  recensions  ”  of  tradi¬ 
tional  documents,  or  of  the  existing  Gospels,  cau  have  taken  place 
as  have  been  imagined  and  invented  by  neological  critics  to  suit  the 
exigencies  of  their  respective  contradictory  theories.  W e  quite  agree 
with  him  that  the  original  facts  of  the  Gospel  History  must  have  been 
from  the  first  handed  down  by  the  apostles  and  other  eye-witnesses 
of  those  facts  in  oral  teaching.  This  was  first  suggested  by  Gieseler, 
and  the  idea,  when  carefully  considered,  will  commend  itself  to  the 
judgment  of  most  dispassionate  inquirers.  This  hypothesis  will 
explain,  more  satisfactorily  than  any  other,  at  once  the  resem¬ 
blances  and  the  discrepancies  in  the  accounts  of  any  particular  fact 
given  by  the  synoptists. 

In  summing  up  the  whole  controversy,  the  Archbishop  seems  to 
be  of  opinion  that  the  higher  criticism  has  now  done  its  worst  in 
its  attacks  on  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospels.  The  opponents 
of  the  old-fashioned  Christian  faith  are  hopelessly  at  variance  with 
each  other.  Unlearned  men  who  wish  to  believe  what  their  fore¬ 
fathers  believed  as  to  Holy  Scripture,  but  who  have  been  perplexed 
and  disheartened  by  the  seeming  successes  of  sceptical  or  unbe¬ 
lieving  criticism,  may  now  take  courage.  It  is  for  such  persons 
that  the  present  essay  is  designed ;  and  we  think  that  a  more 
general  circulation  of  the  Archbishop’s  paper  than  will  be  secured 
for  it  by  its  appearance  in  this  bulky  and  expensive  volume  is  very 
desirable.  It  describes  in  a  candid  and  very  lucid  manner  the 
whole  range  of  this  voluminous  and  acrimonious  controversy. 
Those  who  are  not  scholars  may  find  here  all  that  they  need  to 
know  about  the  Logia  of  Papias,  the  relation  of  St.  Mark’s  Gospel 
to  those  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  (which  is  justly  described  as 
the  opprobrium  criticorum ),  and  the  “  tendencies  ”  of  the  Tubingen 
critics — those  subtle  suggestions  which  pretend  to  explain  every 
variation  in  the  Gospel  narratives  by  the  presumed  bias  of  the 
writers. 

Proceeding  to  the  examination  of  the  three  Synoptical  Gospels 
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in  succession,  the  Archbishop  briefly  but  pregnautlv  discusses  in 
each  case  what  is  known  of  the  reputed  author,  his  style  and  lan¬ 
guage,  the  peculiar  features  of  his  Gospel,  and  its  relations  to  the 
others.  We  quote  part  of  his  summary  as  to  St.  Matthew  as  being 
at  once  a  good  specimen  of  his  style  and  an  example  of  his  success 
in  making  the  different  neological  critics  refute  and  cancel  one 
another : — 

Leaving  the  closer  air  of  the  study,  and  going  out  into  the  broad  field  of 
the  Church,  we  find  that  this  most  ancient  Gospel  has  acquired  and  has 
kept  the  confidence  of  the  faithful  in  all  ages  ;  and  the  test  they  have  ap¬ 
plied  to  it  is,  if  a  rough  one,  still  decisive  ;  the  Gospel  shows  us  Jesus,  whom 
we  seek.  What  more  can  be  said  for  a  book  than  that  it  has  been  received 
universally  by  the  Church  as  a  production  of  the  first  age  of  Christianity, 
that  it  has  been  attributed  unanimously  to  the  author  whose  name  it  bears, 
and  that  its  contents  are  a  firm  and  complete  tracing  of  the  likeness  of  the 
Lord  of  Life  ?  Criticism  is  of  course  possible  on  all  these  points  ;  it  may 
make  work  for  itself  anywhere ;  nay,  its  work  may  be  useful  anywhere  to  a 
certain  degree.  But  perhaps  one  of  its  uses  is  to  teach  us  what  it  cannot  do ; 
and  here  its  witness  agrees  not  together.  According  to  divers  writers, 
Matthew  is  the  oldest  writer,  and  not  the  oldest ;  a  Greek  writer,  but  a 
Hebrew  ;  his  work  the  foundation  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  but  drawn  from 
that  earlier  simpler  record ;  it  is  the  work  ot  an  Apostle,  but  there  are 
positive  reasons  against  regarding  it  as  from  an  Apostle's  hand.  Its  line  of 
teaching  is  clear  and  consistent,  yet  wi th  skilful  kuife  we  can  dissect  out 
the  various  fibres  of  tendencies  which  make  it  so  manifold  and  so  little 
consistent  with  itself.  Its  unity  is  self-evident,  and  yet  it  never  continued 
for  two  decades  the  same,  so  active  were  the  editors  in  making  it  afresh.  Its 
inconsistencies  with  the  other  Gospels  start  out  to  caielcss  eyes,  and  jet 
many  hands  were  constantly  at  work  bringing  one  Gospel  to  bear  on 
another,  and  altering  each  by  the  light  ot  the  other.  Ihese  being  the 
results,  we  have  a  right  to  suspect  the  method ;  it  is  even  allowable  to 
doubt  whether  there  can  be  any  true  principles  on  which  results  so  dis¬ 
cordant  can  be  based. 

In  much  the  same  way  Hilgenfeld,  Reuss,  Keim,  and  Volkmar  are 
shown  to  contradict  each  other  fatally  inthe  final  results  of  their 
criticisms  on  the  Second  Gospel.  Archbishop  Thomson  concludes 
that  St.  Mark  occupies  his  right  chronological  order  among  the 
Evangelists,  and  that  his  Gospel  is  founded  on  St.  Matthew  s. 
But,  as  he  rightly  says,  “  To  develop  this  at  length  would  require 
a  volume ;  Weiss  and  Volkmar  have  each  devoted  a  volume  to 
St.  Mark,  arriving,  however,  at  different  conclusions  from  ours, 
and  each  conclusion  differing  from  the  other.”  The  astonishing 
perseverance  and  ingenuity  of  the  German  commentators  in  their 
dissection  of  the  Gospel  narratives  have  no  doubt  thrown  great 
light  on  these  difficult  problems,  but  the  general  result  of  all 
their  criticism  does  not  undermine  the  foundation  of  the  old- 
established  belief  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  Archbishop  seems 
to  us  at  his  best  when  he  vindicates  for  St.  Mark’s  Gospel  a  peculiar 
vividness  and  minuteness  of  graphic  details.  Herein  he  follows 
Keim,  who  in  an  eloquent  passage  enumerates  St.  Mark’s .  special 
touches  of  scenery  and  of  individual  character,  and  exemplifies  his 
habit  of  giving  the  names  of  persons  and  the  exact  numbers  of 
beasts,  or  coins,  or  the  like  in  his  descriptions. 

With  respect  to  St.  Luke,  the  Archbishop  follows  the  same 
method.  Marcion’s  Gospel  is  of  course  discussed,  fl.nd  it  is  shown 
that  Volkmar  has  conclusively  re-established  the  old.  opinion  that 
that  early  heretic,  who  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  century, 
used  and  altered  as  it  suited  his  object  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke. 
Even  Dr.  Davidson  admits  this.  But  the  anonymous  author  of 
Supernatural  Religion,  who  has  invented  for  his  own  purposes  the 
ideal  character  of  “an  unprejudiced  person  ”  (a  creation  which  can 
only  be  compared,  for  its  unreality,  with  the  “aggrieved 
parishioner  ”  of  a  certain  recent  Act  of  Parliament),  makes  that 
imaginary  person  not  only  impervious  to  Volkmar’s  argument,  but 
even,  it  would  seem,  disposed  to  claim  him  and  Iloltzmann  and 
Hilgenfeld  on  his  own  side,  against  their  plain  convictions  and 
declarations  the  other  way.  We  commend  to  our  readers  the 
Archbishop  of  York’s  well-weighed  words  as  to  the  inspiration  of 
the  sacred  writers,  and  as  to  the  presence  of  the  supernatural  in 
the  Gospels.  He  is  happy,  too,  in  his  quotations  from  writers 
beyond  the  pale  of  the  Church — Rousseau,  for  example,  and  Theo¬ 
dore  Parker — in  behalf  of  the  sublime  morality  of  the  Gospel 
and  the  superhuman  character  of  its  author.  So,  too,  with 
respect  to  the  assertion  that  Our  Lord  was  but  a  follower  of  Ilillel, 
as  Geiger  and  others  would  teach  us  ;  he  well  says  : — “  Let  us  see 
this  Hillel  brought  forth,  that  we  may  admire  another,  also 
divine!”  He  adds: — “Every  one  knows,  and  Delitzscli  has 
taken  the  trouble  to  show,  that  there  is  no  comparison  possible.” 
We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  this  introductory  essay  is  of 
exceptional  interest  and  value. 

We  will  now  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  critical  notes  on  the 
three  Synoptical  Gospels  themselves.  For  those  on  the  whole  of 
St.  Matthew,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  two  chapters,  the 
late  Dean  Mansel  is  responsible.  These  seem  to  us  generally 
safe  and  sound,  but  jejune  and  frigid  to  a  degree.  Points 
of  geography,  indeed,  and  of  history  are  treated  with  fulness 
and  accuracy  ;  but  the  moral  and  spiritual  teaching  of  the  Gospel 
is  studiously  kept  in  the  background.  The  Commentary,  as  a 
whole,  is  absolutely  worthless,  as  we  have  said  on  former  oc¬ 
casions,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  ;  and,  as 
we  may  add,  now  that  the  New  Testament  is  concerned, with  the  late 
Dean  Alford's  New  Testament  for  English  Readers.  Dean  Mansel’s 
notes,  in  fact,  are  seldom  worth  printing.  He  used,  it  would  seem, 
very  few  books  in  his  compilation.  Almost  all  that  is  good  is 
borrowed  from  Archbishop  Trench ;  whom  he  follows,  for 
example,  upon  the  vexed  question  of  demoniacal  possession,  and 
generally  in  his  explanations  of  the  parables  and  miracles  of  Our 
Lord.  We  note  a  curious  absence  of  precise  statement  as  to  such 
questions  as  the  eternity  of  punishment,  upon  which,  however. 
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SCHUMANN  AND  GROTE.* 

T  T  would  have  been  well,  perhaps,  if  Schomann's  criticisms  on 
.rote  had  appeared  in  an  English  dress  somewhat  nearer  to 
the  time  of  their  publication  in  Germany.  The  yoke  which  the 
great  English  historian  imposed  upon  his  readers  has  never 
been  a  hard  one.  Few  writers  have  more  systematically  or 
exhaustively  displayed  the  materials  on  which  they  worked 
and  the  evidence  on  which  they  rested  their  conclusions, 
■tew,  therefore,  have  more  thoroughly  supplied  the  means  for 
correcting  their  errors,  when  they  have  gone  astray,  or  their 
exaggerations  or  shortcomings,  where  prejudice  has  led  them 
too  far  or  withheld  them  from  goin^r  far  enough.  Still  the 
gain  is  great  when,  even  in  a  case  like  this,  an  eminent  his- 

Athenian  Constitutional  History,  as  Represented  in  Grate’s  History  of 
D™"'  Pr  *  y  Examined  by  G.  F.  Schumann.  Translated  by  Bernard 

Oxford. 


Canon  Cook,  in  illustrating  the  parallel  passages  in  St.  Mark 
speaks  more  decidedly.  Of  course,  as  in  former  volumes  of  this 
series,  all  mystical  or  symbolical  interpretation  is  carefully 
eschewed.  Aet  how  could  Dean  Mansel  possibly  tell  (on  Matt, 
ii.  15)  that  “  the  LXX  translators  knew  nothing  of  the  typical 
sense  of  the  passage”?  On  the  difficult  place  in  chapter  xxiv. 
28  about  the  eagles  being  gathered  together  to  the  carcase,  where 
Bishop  Wordsworth,  and  even  Meyer,  collect  ancient  testimonies 
to  the  mystical  meaning  of  the  passage,  Dean  Mansel  considers 
such  interpretation  “  open  to  grave  objection.”  And,  on  the  much 
more  important  subject  of  the  words  of  Institution  in  Holy 
Communion,  he  remarks  that  “  it  would  be  foreign  to  the  purpose 
of  a  merely  exegetical  commentary  to  enter  on  the  controversies 
arising  out  of  these  words.”  But  then,  it  may  be  replied,  of  how 
little  value  is  a  merely  “  exegetical  commentary  ”  to  any  who  are 
likely  for  devotional  purposes  to  make  any  practical  use  of  these 
volumes  ? 

The  best  of  all  Dean  Mansel’s  notes  is  the  last  that  he  wrote,  on 
til©  twenty-sixth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew.  In  this  he  discusses  with 
great  ability  the  question  of  the  exact  day  of  the  Crucifixion,  with 
the  practice  of  the  Quarto-Decimans  and  all  the  cognate  subjects 
The  remainder  of  St.  Matthew,  and  all  St.  Mark,  are  annotated  by 
Canon  Cook,  the  general  editor  of  the  work.  His  notes  seem  to 
us  much  more  valuable  and  apposite  than  those  of  his  distinguished 
colleague.  In  particular  we  would  refer  to  those  on  the  final 
chapters  of  St.  Matthew.  We  observe  that  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  heard  the  very  probable  suggestion  that  the  rock-hewn 
sepulchre  of  Joseph  of  Arimathsea  was  closed  by  a  rolling  stone 
like  a  millstone.  Examples  of  such  tombs  are  known,  and  the 
expression  “roll  away  the  stone”  is  only  explained  by  this  hypo¬ 
thesis.  Mr.  Cook’s  reading  is  very  much  more  varied  than  Dean 
Mansel  s.  He  has  had  also  the  advantage  of  consulting  books 
written  since  the  Dean’s  death.  Dr.  Farrar’s  Life  of  Christ  is  one 
of  these..  It  is  used  by  our  annotator,  but  to  no  great  profit.  We 
observe  in  one  place  a  rather  severe  but  not  undeserved  criticism. 

Dr.  barrar,  he  says,  “  dwells  upon  the  picturesque  accessories 
of  this  miracle.  Its  true  importance  is  that  it  marks  a  new  dis- 
dosure  of  Divine  power.”  If  we  remember  rightly,  the  author  of 
Hhilochiistus  ventures  to  state  positively  and  with  circumstance 
that  the  “  guest-chamber  ”  in  which  the  Last  Supper  was  held 
belonged  to  Joseph  of  Arimathsea,  who  had  courteously  placed  it 
at  our  Lord  s  disposal.  But,  as  Canon  Cook  well  remarks,  it  is 
much  more  probable  that  the  house  belonged  to  the  family  of 
St.  Mark.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  the  genuineness  of  the  dis¬ 
puted  verses  at  the  end  of  St.  Mark  is  strongly  defended. 

M  e  consider  the  notes  on  St.  Luke’s  Gospel,  which  are  by  the 
Bishop  of  St.  David’s,  revised  by  Canon  Cook,  as  the  least  valuable 
in  the  volume.  They  are  meagre  in  the  extreme,  and  sometimes 
m  the  record  of  the  earliest  days  of  our  Lords  life,  their  tone 
seems  to  u3  as  if  it  would  grate  upon  an  orthodox  ear.  The 
reading  displayed  in  them  is  generally  slender.  In  fact,  it  is  a 
fault  of  all  these  Commentaries  that  each  writer  would  seem  to 
have  thought  his  own  private  memoranda  in  his  interleaved 
copy  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  worthy  of  being  given  to 
the  world.  How  else  can  some  of  these  annotations  be  ac- 

C0-’in}fi.7)r?  TFor  examPle>  011  the  words  “Remember  Lot’s 
wife,  Bishop  Jones  thinks  it  worth  while  to  print  this  memo¬ 
randum,  inaccurate  as  to  the  name  and  without  any  refer¬ 
ence :  “  Bishop  Andrew  has  a  noble  sermon  on  this  text.”  It 
is  surely  to  be  regretted  that  the  three  Synoptists  were  not 
entrusted  in  this  Commentary  to  the  same  hand.  Subdivision  has 
been  carried  too  far.  Each  writer  has  confined  his  reading  to  par¬ 
ticular  authors.  Thus  Archbishop  Trench  is  a  special  favourite 
with  Dean  Mansel,  while  liishop  Jones  seems  to  have  formed  an 
exaggerated  estimate  of  the  value  of  Godet.  The  editor  makes, 
we  observe,  laudable  use  of  Renan’s  valuable  hints  and  still  more 
valuable  admissions.  Of  all  parts  of  the  Gospel  History  the  earlier 
chapters  of  St.  Luke  seem  to  us  the  least  fully  and  satisfactorily 
handled.  But  there  is  an  excellent  note  by  Canon  Cook  on  the 
parts  of  St.  Luke’s  Gospel  which  are  peculiar  to  him,  such  as  the 
Mission  of  the  Seventy,  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  the 
episode  of  Martha  and  Mary.  Upon  the  whole,  we  are  p:lad  to  be 
able  to  say  that  we  think  the  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament, 
so  far  as  it  has  gone,  superior,  though  not  much  superior,  to  the 
precedmg  volumes  of  the  work. 


tonan  submits  the  work  to  a  candid  and  dispassionate  criticism 
and  points  out  that  even  the  diligence,  learning,  and  accuracy  of 
such  a  writer  as  Grote  are  not  and  cannot  be  unfailing  safeguards 
against  mistakes  and  blunders.  This  task  Professor  Schumann 
accomplished  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  in  the  treatise 
which  Mr.  Bosanquet  has  now  translated  ;  and  it  certainly  cannot 
bo  said  that  his  remarks  have  in  the  interval  lost  their  force 
or  value.  Mr.  Grote  has,  indeed,  spoken  of  his  critic  almost 
as  highly  as  his  critic  here  speaks  of  him;  and  he  would 
have  been  the  last  to  think  that  his  own  theories  and  state¬ 
ments  of  facts  should  not  be  submitted  to  the  keenest  scrutinv. 
Mr.  Losanquet  is  quite  right  in  thinking  that  Professor  Schu¬ 
mann  s  comments  must  still  have  special  interest  and  importance 
tor  English  students.  \Y  here  the  extent  of  ground  which  the  his¬ 
torian  has  to  traverse  is  so  vast,  where  the  evidence  is  so  often 
scanty  and  doubtful,  and  where  the  true  reading  of  the  whole 
history  must  in  large  measure  depend  on  the  general  view  taken  of 
it  by  the  author— in  other  words,  on  his  moral  and  political  bias 
or  convictions— there  must  always  be  some  points  in  his  work  to 
which  serious  objections  may  be  made,  and  some  in  which  he  mav 
be  shown  to  be  wholly  wrong.  J 

We  need  scarcely  say  that°nothing  in  Professor  Schomann’s  re¬ 
marks  has  even  a  tendency  to  disparage  Mr.  Grote’s  work  as  a 
whole.  He  thinks,  indeed,  that  the  English  historian  has  done 
scant  justice  to  Solon,  and  somewhat  more  than  justice  to  the  de- 
mocracy  of  Athens ;  that  he  has  assigned  to  a  later  age  some  insti¬ 
tutions  and  usages  which  may  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  "reat 
Athenian  lawgiver,  and  has  failed  to  catch  the  full  significance  of 
some  ot  the  features  which  marked  the  society  of  pre-Solonian 
ages.  But  such  differences  fall  far  short  of  radical  divergence,  nor 
at  the  end  of  his .  task  does  Professor  Schumann  at  all  seek  to 
escape  from  the  opinion  which  at  the  beginningof  it  he  pronounces 
on  Mr.  Grote’s  History.  It  is,  in  his  judgment,  a  work  which 
displays  the  most  accurate  acquaintance,  based  on  the  pro- 
foundest  and  most  comprehensive  studies,  with  the  whole  of  Greek 
antiquity,  as  far  as  its  productions  have  come  down  to 
us,  and  the  most  careful  consideration  of  modern  researches 
in  all  cases  where  consideration  is  due  ” ;  nor  in  fairness 
can  we  say  less  of  his  own  criticisms  than  that  they  call  for 
the  unprejudiced  attention  of  the  reader  as  forcibly  as  the  argu¬ 
ments  or  assertions  which  they  are  intended  to  refute. 

His  remarks  fall,  as  we  might  expect,  under  three  heads— 
those  which  point  out  real  mistakes  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Grote,  those 
which  seek  to  show  that  he  has  unduly  strained  the  evidence  at  his 
command,  and,  lastly,  those  which  seem  to  maintain  a  distinction 
without  much  difference.  The  number  of  Mr.  Grote’s  mistakes  is 
small ;  but  a  mistake  must,  we  fear,  be  admitted  when  he  ascribes 
to  the  conduct  of  Aristeides  as  Archon  the  jealousy  which  he 
really  excited  by  his  uprightness  as  a  Diaitetesor  arbitrator,  chosen 
either  by  the  two  parties  to  a  dispute,  or  appointed  by  the  State 
lor  the  special  purpose  of  rendering  unnecessary  a  resort  to  the 
legular  law  courts.  So  absolutely  fair  in  this  capacity  were  the 
decisions  of  Aristeides,  that  Plutarch  speaks  of  him  as  practically 
depriving  the  courts  of  their  occupation  by  judging  and  determin- 
lng  all  possible  cases  (dvT/pr]Kioi  tci  diKaarripia  rcS  Kplveiv  an  aura  k  a\ 
SiKiiCeiv).  Professor  Schumann  is  surely  justified  in  adding  :— 

Mr.  Grote,  too,  refers  to  the  place  in  Plutarch  ;  but  he  has  an  extraordinary 
idea  that  Aristeides  won  his  fame  for  justice  by  his  discharge  of  the  office  of 
Archon  ;  and  he  finds  in  this  a  proof  of  his  theory  that  at  that  time  the 
Archons  were  still  judges  themselves.  As  if  an  official  whose  special 
junction  was  to  administer  justice  could  become  the  object  of  popular  dis¬ 
like  because  he  exercised  bis  powers  justly  and  discharged  his  office  so  well 
that  people  were  content  to  abide  by  his  decisions.  It  was  only  in  case  of 
Aristeides’  activity  being  unofficial  that  people  could  take  offence  at  it  and 
regard  it  as  a  disparagement  to  the  Dikasteries  officially  established  for  the 
administration  of  justice. 

Under  tbo  second  head  we  may  mention  an  instance  in  which 
we  must  perhaps  grant  that  Mr.  Grote  has  not  rightly  understood 
the  case  with  which  he  was  dealing,  but  with  regard  to  which  we 
can  scarcely  allow  that  Professor  Schumann  is  more  completely  in 
the  right  than  the  historian  whom  he  criticizes.  Mr.  Grote 
believes  that  the  Seisachtheia  of  Solon  was  a  complete  remission 
ot  all  debts  for  which  the  debtor’s  person  or  his  land  was  the 
security  ;  and  his  belief  rests  on  the  argument  that,  “  if  Solon  had 
enacted  a  universal  remission  of  debts,  he  would  have  had  no 
reason  for  lowering  the  standard  of  the  currency  ”— a  depreciation 
explicable  only  if  the  wealthier  class  who  were  creditors  of  the 
poor  were  in  their  turn  debtors  to  others,  and  quite  intelligible  if 
the  creditors  of  the  poor  were,  to  whatever  extent,  to  be  compen- 
sated  for  their  own  losses  by  a  diminution  of  their  own  debts  in 
the  proportion  in  which  the  currency  was  debased.  Professor 
Schumann  here  remarks: — 

This  is  very  acute  and  persuasive  argument ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
convincing,  the  practice  of  mortgaging  landed  property  must  have  been 
followed,  not  only  by  poor  debtors,  but  by  more  wealthy  "ones  as  well  It 
would  be  analoeous  to  what  we  find  later  in  Attika  and  to  our  own  practice 
by  which  even  well-to-do  landowners,  when  in  need  of  a  loan  have  it 
entered  in  the  mortgage  register,  as  secured  upon  their  land.  In  Attika  the 
erection  of  a  pillar  on  the  piece  ofland  was  just  the  same  thin"-  as  the  entry 
in  the  mortgage  register  is  with  us.  Mr.  Grote  would  limit  the  remission 
ot  debts  that  were  secured ;  but  we  may  be  sure  that  there  were  few  or 
iione  which  were  not  secured.  Besides,  that  it  was  not  only  the  poor  who 
benefited  by  the  remission  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  story  about  Solon’s 
friends,  Ivonon,  Kleinias,  and  Hipponikos.  It  is  said  that  they  obtained 
early  information  of  Solon’s  intention  to  remit  debts,  and  so  borrowed  lar<>e 
sums  of  money  and  bought  estates,  which  they  retained  after  the  ordinance 
was  published  without  having  to  pay  the  borrowed  money. 

Plutarch,  we  are  told,  relates  this  story  without  naming  his 
authority ;  but  Professor  Schumann  adds  that  this  would  hardly 
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justify  us  in  setting  it  down  as  a  fiction.  If  bv  this  nothing  more 
be  meant  than  that  Solon  conferred  some  real  benefit  on  some  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Attica,  we  need  not  dispute  the  statement ;  but 
our  duty,  in  the  first  instance,  is  to  take  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  so 
far  as  we  have  direct  contemporary  evidence  for  them,  for  this 
must  manifestly  override  all  theories  and  fancies.  At  the  outset 
then  we  may  ask,  how  it  is  known  that  the  addition  of  a  clause  to  a 
modern  mortgage  deed  answers  precisely  to  the  erection  of  a  pillar 
on  Athenian  land  ?  What  are  the  conditions  on  which  mortgages 
are  generally  executed  amongst  ourselves  ?  and  what  were  the 
conditions  under  which  we  are  to  suppose  that  these  mortgages 
were  entered  into  in  Attica  ?  The  only  witness  whom  we  have 
here  is  Solon  himself,  and  he  speaks  with  no  uncertain  words.  If 
we  ave  to  believe  him,  the  whole  land,  the  very  soil  itself,  was  in  a 
state  of  slavery,  from  which  his  own  efforts  at  length  set  it  free. 
Thus  far  society  exhibited  only  the  sight  of  wealthy  and  powerful 
men  preying  and  trampling  upon  the  helpless,  whom  they  held  in 
chains  or  sold  into  foreign  slavery.  The  enslaved  soil,  Solon  tells 
us,  he  set  free  by  removing  the  boundaries  which  had  been  fixed  on 
many  places,  while  many  men  had,  through  his  efforts,  been  re¬ 
deemed  from  foreign  captivity  and  restored  to  their  homes,  and 
many  again  who  were  slaves  in  Attica,  and  trembled  before  their 
despots,  were  now  made  free.  But  when  we  ask  who  these  dis¬ 
tressed  persons  might  be,  the  answer  of  Plutarch  is  that  they  were 
the  Hektemorioi,  men  who  were  allowed,  not  to  own,  but  merely 
to  cultivate  the  soil,  on  the  condition  of  paying  one-sixth  of  the 
produce  yearly  to  the  lord,  or,  as  some  suppose,  of  retaining  one- 
sixth  part  only  for  themselves.  This  latter  condition,  we  may 
fairly  think,  would  make  it  impossible  for  the  tenant  to  live  at  all ; 
but  the  worst  aspect  of  the  case  is  brought  out  only  when  we 
learn  that  failure  to  pay  the  stipulated  amount  of  produce  involved 
the  forfeiture  of  the  tenant’s  freedom,  and  that  to  stave  off  the 
evil  day  he  was  allowed  to  contract  debts  for  which  he  might 
pledge  his  own  person  and  the  persons  of  his  sisters  or  his 
children  as  security. 

The  question,  therefore,  to  be  put  to  Professor  Schomann,  as  to 
Mr.  Grote  or  to  any  one  else,  is  simply  this— -What  is  there  here  in 
the  least  degree  corresponding  to  the  conditions  under  which  loans 
on  land  are  contracted  at  the  present  day  ?  Mortgages  cannot, 
as  all  know,  be  offered  by  any  except  the  actual  owners  of  land  ; 
and  the  amount  of  loan  is  in  such  cases  determined  strictly  by  the 
amount  of  lien  which  may  already  exist  on  the  estate.  But  the 
men  whose  distress  Solon  sought  to  relieve  were  not  landowners. 
They  were  simply  cultivators  of  the  soil ;  and  the  security  which 
they  are  supposed  to  have  offered  was  not  the  soil  but  their  own 
persons,  or  those  of  others  over  whom  they  had  power.  How  then 
could  they  offer  a  mortgage,  and  to  whom  were  they  to  offer  it  P 
This  is  a  question  of  the  last  importance,  and  we  must  insist  on  a 
clear  and  unequivocal  answer.  If  these  unfortunate  men  were  in  debt, 
they  must  have  been  in  debt  either  to  the  owners  of  the  soil  or  to 
some  one  else,  and  manifestly  these  others  could  only  be  profes¬ 
sional  money-lenders.  To  speak  of  them  as  mortgaging  their  lands 
is  a  ludicrous  absurdity.  They  had  none  to  mortgage.  Their 
distress  was  owing  to  bad  seasons  or  to  some  other  circumstances 
which  disabled  them  from  paying  the  amount  of  produce  which,  on 
pain  of  being  reduced  to  slavery,  they  were  bound  to  hand  over  to 
the  landowners ;  and  to  relieve  this  distress  and  to  obtain  a  pre¬ 
carious  respite  they  might  undoubtedly  resort  to  the  landlord.  But 
why  should  the  latter  advance  to  them  a  loan  in  money  ?  They 
were  already  tillers  of  his  soil,  who  must  pay  him  a  certain  amount 
yearly  in  kind,  or,  failing  in  this,  yield  up  their  bodies  to  his  will. 
If  he  acted  on  purely  selfish  motives,  he  would  be  a  fool  for  lend¬ 
ing  them  anything.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  how  could  they  go 
to  a  professional  money-lender?  What  security  could  they  offer? 
Not  that  of  land,  for  they  possessed  none  ;  not  their  persons,  for, 
in  case  of  failure  to  pay  their  rent  in  kind,  if  so  we  may  speak  of  it, 
their  bodies  became  the  absolute  property  of  the  landowner,  and 
they  could  not  pledge  to  another  that  over  which  he  had  a  previous 
lien.  The  truth  is,  if  we  allow  Solon  to  speak  of  what  he  saw 
about  him,  the  pillars  which  were  the  signs  of  bondage  were  in 
no  sense  mortgage  pillars ;  they  were  simply  the  patriarchal 
boundaries  or  landmarks  which  throughout  the  whole  ancient  Aryan 
world  it  was  sacrilege  to  touch.  These  landmarks  represented  the 
exclusive  rights  sanctioned  by  religion  and  founded  on  the  absolute 
exclusiveness  with  which  Aryan  civilization  started.  It  follows 
that  in  the  days  of  Solon  the  Eupatrids  were  still  the  absolute  lords 
of  almost  all  Attica ;  and  thus  Solon  might  with  truth  say  that  on 
one  side  were  a  few  despots,  on  the  other  many  slaves  that 
trembled  before  them.  If  these  were  nominally  free  so  long  as  they 
paid  the  sixth  part  of  the  produce,  a  hard  season  might  leave  them 
unable  to  pay  even  this  portion,  or  the  lord  might  demand  a  larger 
share.  In  either  case,  they  reverted  necessarily  to  the  servile  state 
from  which  they  had  never  been  legally  set  free.  It  was  clear  that 
things  could  not  remain  long  as  they  were,  and  in  dealing  with 
these  grievances  Solon  had  abundant  materials  for  his  Seisach- 
theia,  or  Relief  Act.  The  peasant  must  either  be  emancipated  or 
fall  back  into  his  old  slavery.  To  avoid  the  latter  and  insure  the 
former  result,  Solon  removed  from  all  lands  so  occupied  the  pillars 
which  marked  the  religious  ownership  of  the  Eupatrids,  and  lightened 
the  burdens  of  the  cultivators  by  lessening  the  amount  of  produce  or 
money  which  henceforth  took  the  shape  of  rent.  These  measures 
answer  precisely  to  the  language  of  Solon ;  but  his  account  of 
them  might  easily  give  rise  to  the  notion  that  he  debased  the 
metallic  currency  of  the  State,  and  even  that  he  remitted  all  debts 
of  every  kind. 

We  have  laid  stress  on  this  instance,  as  being  one  of  many  in 


which  neither  Mr.  Grote  nor  his  critic  has  really  gone  to  the  root 
of  the  matter.  Until  we  do  so,  we  may  refine  ingeniously  and 
show  our  learning  on  minute  points  of  detail ;  but  we  cannot 
impart  anything  like  life  to  our  picture  or  awaken  a  real  in¬ 
terest  in  the  mind  of  the  student.  This  remark  applies  to  not  a 
few  of  the  objections  of  Professor  Schumann,  which  fall  under  our 
third  head  of  distinctions  without  a  precise  difference,  lie  is 
probably  right  in  all  that  he  says  about  the  Trittyes,theNaukraries, 
and  the  Kleisthenean  tribes  ;  but,  after  reading  what  he  says,  we 
are  not  much  wiser  than  we  were  as  to  the  conditions  out  of  which 
these  divisions  sprang,  the  circumstances  which  rendered  the 
changes  of  Kleisthenes  indispensably  necessary,  and  the  exact 
nature  of  these  changes  in  themselves.  The  attempt  to  answer 
these  questions  would  have  imparted  deeper  interest  to  Professor 
Schumann’s  criticisms,  although,  as  they  stand,  they  well  deserve 
the  careful  consideration  of  English  scholars. 


THE  TABLET  OF  CEDES.* 

TEACHERS  in  search  of  a  compendious  sample  of  Attic  prose 
to  put  into  the  hands  of  junior  classes,  and  classical  readers 
weary  of  the  routine  of  Greek  and  Latin  texts  ordained  by  the 
prescription  of  examiners  and  the  dictation  of  syndics  of  the  press, 
have  reason  to  thank  Mr.  Jerram  for  reviving  an  old  favourite 
after  a  century  of  unmerited  neglect.  “  The  Tablet  of  Cebes  ” 
may  be  known  by  the  company  which  it  was  reckoned  worthy 
to  keep  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  when  it  was 
issued  from  the  Clarendon  Press  in  a  second  edition  along  with  the 
Manual  of  Epictetus,  The  Choice  of  Hercules,  and  the  Characters 
of  Theophrastus,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  Latin  notes  and  intro¬ 
duction,  as  inculcating  a  wholesome  moral,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  was  entertaining  and  easy  reading.  Even  the  French  purists 
who  were  for  banning  the  godless  classics  could  have  found  no 
fault  with  an  allegory  based  on  the  best  teaching  of  Socrates 
and  Plato,  and  quite  free  from  aught  that  could  raise  a  blush  on 
the  cheek  of  ingenuous  youth.  That  it  has  approved  itself  to 
French  teachers,  indeed,  during  the  interval  of  its  comparative 
disuse  in  England,  is  seen  by  the  fact  of  its  having  been  issued  by 
Didot  in  1826  and  Diibner  in  1840.  But  it  has  been  reserved  to 
Mr.  Jerram  to  introduce  a  really  meritorious  work  to  a  new  popu¬ 
larity,  by  presenting  it  for  the  first  time  in  an  easy  and  readable, 
yet  thoroughly  scholarlike  form  ;  for  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that, 
with  his  Introduction,  his  Notes,  and  his  Critical  Appendix,  he  has 
set  before  the  reader  the  gist  and  sum  of  all  that  could  be  gleaned 
from  the  best  of  the  many  former  editions  and  translations. 

The  Tablet,  we  must  premise,  is  the  reputed  work  of  the 
Theban  Cebes,  a  disciple  of  Philolaus  the  Pythagorean,  an  intimate 
of  Socrates,  and  an  interlocutor,  with  his  friend  Simmias,  in  the 
memorable  dialogue  of  the  Phoedo.  If  Cebes  wrote  two  other 
dialogues  attributed  to  him  by  Diogenes  Laertius  and  Suidas,  it 
is  certain  that  nothing  remains  of  them,  while  the  Tablet  has 
survived  with  only  the  loss  of  its  conclusion.  Mentioned  twice 
by  Lucian  as  the  composition,  of  Cebes,  it  is  also  spoken  of  by 
Tertullian  as  having  been  paraphrased  in  hexameters  by  a  kinsman 
of  his  own  ;  and  this,  with  its  subsequent  popularity,  creates  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  question  of  its  genuineness.  Mr.  Jerram  has  shown 
considerable  acumen  in  weighing  the  evidence  for  and  against  this, 
and  after  pointing  out  the  lateness  of  the  earliest  testimony,  that 
of  Lucian  and  Diogenes,  he  is  inclined  to  decide  against  Cebes’s 
authorship,  though  chiefly  on  internal  evidence.  The  citation  in 
c.  33  from  Plato’s  latest  work,  “  The  Laws  ” — composed,  it  is 
probable,  after  Cebes’s  death — must  either  be  an  interpolation  or 
else  a  current  saying  of  Plato’s,  earlier  than  and  independent  of 
that  treatise,  if  Cebes  is  the  author  of  the  Tablet.  It  is,  however, 
more  from  the  occurrence  of  late  words  and  phrases  which  there 
is  no  warrant  for  altering  or  rejecting,  such  as  avavr)$eiv, 
avTKpdppaKov,  61 11  a,  cjiiXoripcas  (  =  vehementer)  and  a  few  others, 
that  the  Tablet  seems  to  fail  as  regards  its  pretensions  to  be  the 
genuine  work  of  Cebes ;  though  we  are  persuaded  that  a  careful 
perusal  will  prove  it  to  be  not  only"  classical  in  style  and  diction,” 
but  moulded  on  an  intimacy  with  the  Platonic  dialogues.  Mr. 
Jerram  judges  the  author  to  have  lived  certainly  considerably  before 
Lucian’s  time,  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

Only  a  brief  analysis  of  the  Tablet  will  be  possible  here. 
Some  visitors  to  a  temple  of  Saturn  come,  among  other  votive 
offerings,  upon  a  mythological  picture  of  human  life,  and  its  ex¬ 
planation  is  worked  out  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue.  A  circular 
space  is  enclosed,  with  smaller  circles  inside  it,  and  a  gate,  at 
which  a  crowd  is  assembled,  with  an  old  man  as  warder,  leads  into 
the  outer  circle.  The  outer  space  is  explained  to  represent  Life ; 
and  the  crowd,  fain  to  enter  into  it,  find  a  guide  in  the  old  man 
with  a  chart,  who  is  the  presiding  Genius,  showing  them  how  to 
enter  and  the  way  to  walk  in  it.  Near  the  gate,  and  cup  in 
hand,  sits  a  woman  on  a  throne,  her  name  Deceit,  the  contents 
of  her  cup  Ignorance  and  Error.  Inside  the  circle  are  women 
variously  attired — namely,  Lusts,  Fancies,  and  the  like — who 
entice  all  who  enter,  and  distract  them  from  the  true  path ; 
whilst  their  seductions  are  seconded  by  another  allegoric  female, 
blind  and  deaf,  and  standing  on  a  round  stone ;  this  is  fickle, 
haphazard,  random  Fortune,  a  sure  trap  to  the  heedless.  Beyond 
the  gate  of  the  first  circle  other  women — Incontinence  and  her 
crew — lie  in  wait  for  the  favourites  of  Fortune  to  tempt  them  to 
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their  ruin,  and  then  to  hand  them  over  to  Retribution,  figured  with 
a  scourge,  and  her  comrades,  Pain  and  Anguish  and  Despair. 
Repentance  alone  can  deliver  them  from  this  bondage  and  punish¬ 
ment  by  putting  them  in  the  way  to  True  Learning,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  may  still  be  forsaken  for  False  Learning.  If  they 
swerve  not  and  are  not  led  astray  by  vain  Fancies,  engendered  by 
the  draught  of  Error,  they  are  purified,  and  find  lasting  salvation. 
As  in  so  much  of  ancient  allegory  and  metaphor,  we  here  find  True 
Learning  and  Virtue  seated  at  the  top  of  a  precipitous  height, 
hard  and  toilsome  of  access,  but,  when  won  by  the  aid  of  Strength 
and  Courage,  leading  anon  to  a  fair  and  level  read — “  the  shining 
tableland  ”  of  Mr.  Tennyson’s  “  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  Rut  another  stage  of  the  allegory  begins  here. 
In  the  radiant  meadow  are  another  circle  and  another  gate.  It  is 
the  abode  of  the  Blest,  of  the  Virtues,  and  of  Happiness.  Near  the 
gate  on  a  firm  square  stone  is  True  Learning,  attended  by  her 
daughters,  Truth  and  Persuasion.  To  all  comers  sho  gives  a 
purifying  potion  that  serves  as  an  antidote  to  the  former  draught 
ot  Error,  and  in  due  season  the  pilgrims  are  passed  within  the  circle 
to  consort  with  Knowledge  and  the  other  Virtues,  and  to  receive 
from  Happiness  a  crown  of  victory,  after  which  they  are  led 
back  to  review  with  purged  eyes  the  errors  and  dangers  of 
their  former  miserable  course.  A  further  sight  to  contemplate  is 
a  mixed  company  descending  the  hill,  some  crowned,  as  having 
found  True  Learning ;  some  crownless,  and  bruised  and  maimed  as 
repudiated  by  her,  accompanied  by  Grief,  Despair,  Ignorance,  and 
a  kindred  baud  of  females,  under  whose  influence  they  blame,  not 
themselves,  but  the  True  Learning  they  cannot  attain  unto.  The 
allegory  winds  up  with  certain  directions  of  the  Genius  to  such  as 
would  enter  into  life.  They  must  eschew  the  smiles  of  Fortune  and 
set  store  by  True  Learning  and  Sound  Knowledge,  though  it  is 
permissible  to  have  recourse,  in  passing,  to  False  Learning,  because 
literature  and  the  arts  and  sciences  are  useful,  though  not  indis¬ 
pensable.  Also  they  mu3t  tarry  for  a  due  time  in  the  second  circle, 
and  not  grudge  the  delay  needful  to  convince  them  completely  of 
their  error.  It  is  only  by  going  steadily  through  the  whole  pro¬ 
scribed  course  that  True  Learning  and  Knowledge  can  be  fully 
and  finally  assured. 

I  he  present  editor  of  the  Tablet  shows  much  curious  research 
in  estimating  its  rank  and  status  as  an  allegory,  and  its  re¬ 
lation  to  those  kindred  importations  from  the  East,  the  Parable, 
the  Myth,  and  the  Apologue.  The  Choice  of  Hercules  in  the 
Memorabilia  of  Xenophon  is  one  of  the  last-named,  but  fails 
to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  an  allegory,  although  it  contains  the 
germ  of  one ;  because  in  an  allegory  the  metaphor  must  be  sus¬ 
tained,  and  each  supposed  incident  must  find  its  counterpart  in 
the  moral.  In  the  Tablet  of  Cebes  the  steep  hill  of  Virtue, 
the  Potion  ot  Error,  the  Throne  of  Happiness,  each  have  their 
moral  counterparts ;  whilst  in  the  Choice  of  Hercules  nothing  is 
figurative  save  the  “two  roads”  and  the  personification  of  Virtue 
and  V  ice.  Some,  indeed,  of  Plato’s  myths — e.g.  the  Cavern  in 
the  Republic,  and  the  Chariot  of  the  Soul  in  the  P/uedrus— come 
nearer  to  pure  allegory.  But  between  the  parable  and  the  allegory 
there. is  this  marked  difference,  that  in  the  allegory  the  thing 
signified  appears  . always  in  connexion  with  its  symbol,  which  is 
never  the  case  in  the  parable.  The  allegory,  says  Mr.  Jerrarn, 
is  “an  extended  metaphor,”  the  parable  “  an  extended  simile.” 
The  parable  eschews  personification ;  whereas  in  the  allegory  the 
symbol  and  the  reality  are  set  so  closely  parallel  that  there  is  a 
risk  of  such  confusions  as  our  editor  detects  in  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
where  the  characters  of  Christian  in  the  allegory  and  of  the 
real  Christian  become  intermingled  in  its  moral;  a  defect  in 
art  from  which,  like  Bishop  Wilberforce's  “  Agathos  ”  and  the 
“Spring  Morning”  in  modern  allegory,  Cebes’s  Tablet  is  singularly 
free.  To  our  thinking,  indeed,  it  is  an  almost  perfect  allegory  up 
to  the  thirty-sixth  chapter,  where  the  Socratio  discourse  "and 
questioning  about  “  good  and  evil  ”  begins,  and  the  charm  of  the 
composition,  as  a  whole,  ends.  To  glance  at  one  other  point  in 
Mr.  Jerram’s  Introduction,  we  think  he  makes  out  his  case  that 
the  author  of  the  Tablet  was  not  necessarily  a  Pythagorean  or  a 
disciple  of  Parmenides,  seeing  that  he  may  have  got  his  doctrine 
of  purgation,  or  Kudapcris,  immediately  from  Socrates,  who  pro¬ 
pounds  it  in  the  P/tcedo  and  in  Xenophon’s  Symposium ;  and 
that  in  all  but  the  doctrine  of  “sense  impressions”  and  their 
uncertainty,  where  he  follows  Parmenides  closely,  the  teaching 
of  the  book  is  Platonic,  rather  than  Parmenidean.  In  effect,  the 
doctrine  of  Cebes  in  his  allegory,  like  that  of  his  master  Socrates, 
comes  to  this— that  virtue  is  a  kind  of  art,  the  art  of  living 
in  this  world:  and  it  comes  out  as  a  corollary  that  the  ideal 
philosopher  is  to  improve  man  in  his  mundane  sphere  by  conver¬ 
sation  and  example. 

But  it  is  time  to  speak  of  the  style  and  language,  as  well  as  of 
the  moral  sentiments,  of  this  curious  allegory.  As  regards  the 
last,  it  might  suffice  to  cite  a  couple  of  maxims,  which  breathe 
almost  the  spirit  of  inspired  wisdom.  Such  is  the  sentiment  in 
c.  xx.  iav  o-wrjTe,  says  the  old  man  to  the  stranger,  k at  e£iv 
7Tepnrudjarja-ff  wv  iiKovere,  i.e.,  “  If  ye  understand,  then  acquire  the 
habit  of  practising  what  ye  hear”;  or,  in  other  words,  “If  ye 
know  these  things,  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  them.”  So,  too,  the 
writer  . forcibly  reminds  us  of  the  truest  moralists,  inspired  and 
uninspired,  when  he  classes  the  votaries  of  their  own  lusts  and  ap¬ 
petites  with  ^ the  brute  beasts,  e.g.  t!>  yiip  evco^eltrdat.  (3u<TKgpuTwv 
Tpunou  K(ii  anoXaveiu  peytara  uyadii  rjyovvrai  eivai  (c.  xxviii.  ad 
fin.).  In  fact,  through  the  whole  dialogue  we  see  a  singular 
resemblance  to  the  New  Testament  phraseology,  e.g.  in  such  ex¬ 
pressions  as  ot  aio(opivui,  “  those  who  are  in  the  way  of  salvation,” 


and  the  constantly  recurring  precepts  “  about  entering  into  life,” 
though  it  be  but  the  present  life  that  is  spoken  of.  There  is  a 
curious  interest  also  in  comparing  the  language  of  much  of  the 
allegory  with  that  of  special  classes  of  profane  writers — those,  for 
example,  on  medicine  and  on  botany  and  natural  history.  In  fact, 
one  might  almost  think  that  the  author  had  been  a  physi¬ 
cian  with  an  all-round  knowledge  of  kindred  sciences.  Thus, 
where  the  old  man  explains  how  Deceit,  personified  as 
a  mincing  and  .  affected .  female,  beguiles  all  comers,  his 
wolds  ale  tout  eurnopevopevovs  eis  rov  (dlov  irori^ei  rrjv  eavrrj s 
bbvapiu,  “sho  gives  them  that  are  entering  into  life  to  drink  of  her 
drug,”  or  “  drugged  cup  ” ;  for,  as  the  editor  points  out,  dbvupcs 
is  technically  used  by  the  Greek  medical  writers,  notably  by  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  for  “  a  drug,”  from  which  there  is  an  easy  transition  to 
its  spell,  or  healing  virtue.  In  a  kindred  sense  Pliny  uses  “  potes- 
tates”  and  “potentia,”  and  the  German  use  of  “  kraft,”  “power,”  is  a 
very  happy  parallel.  In  the  eighth  chapter,  the  use  of  eWoojo-a,  “  it 
will  amply  suffice,”  “  satis  erit,”  though  not  at  first  sight  technical, 
will  be  found  to  be  one  which  was  adopted  by  Theophrastus  and 
Hippocrates,  a  naturalist  and  a  physician,  but  for  whose  authority 
we  should  have  been  inclined  to  question  its  introduction  into 
good  Greek ;  and  in  other  places,  as  where  the  author  describes 
the  superiority  of  him  who  has  attained  to  True  Happiness 
to  any  disquieting,  influences  of  Pain,  Grief,  Incontinence, 
Avarice,  or  other  disturbing  causes,  lie  likens  the  man  who  has 
thus  won  “his  path  upward  and  prevailed”  to  the  “serpent- 
charmers”;  for  so  Mr.  Jerrarn,  rightly’-  we  believe,  interprets  ot  e^io- 
SgnToi,  explaining  it  of  those  “  who  allow  themselves  to  be  bitten, 
because  they  have  an  antidote  about  them,  as  Indian  serpent- 
charmers  are  said  to  have.”  The  word,  we  may  observe,  is 
used  by  Dioscorides  ;  and  for  this  reason,  among  others,  we  may 
put  aside  the  proposed  emendation  of  Drosihn,  the  latest  German 
editor,  ixjnoyeveis  (“said  to  have  been  a  tribe  near  the  Hellespont 
who  could  cure  serpent-bites')  as  needless  and  far-fetched. 

We  cannot  notice  in  detail  the  editor’s  Critical  Appendix,  but 
we  may  mention  one  valuable  piece  of  criticism  which  we  find  in 
the  Notes.  Some  emendators  have  desired  to  read  Karon  pay  la  for 
KaKoSaipovlg  where  it  occurs  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  chapter, 
because  it  comes  in  awkwardly,  and  might  seem  tautological  after 
KiiKodaipoviav  personified  in  the  same  sentence.  The  words  run 
as  follows:  eira  evravOci  miXcu  eis  rov  erepov  oitcov  plnrerai,  els 
Tt]i/  KaKoSaipoviav,  sal  code  rov  Xm nbu  [diov  Karaarpeepei  ev  nday 
KaKodcupovla.  Mr.  Jerrarn,  however,  pleads  a  cogent  argument  for 
retaining  Kasodatpovia  in  its  repetition,  when  he  cites  from  Akestis, 
50,  a  passage  where  Death,  Qdvaros,  is  said  “  to  inflict  death  ” 
Odvarov  epfiaXeiv,  and  another  from  Milton's  Nativity  Hymn,  where 
Peace  “  strikes  a  universal  peace  through  sea  and  land.”  His 
notes  on  the  Corycian  cave,  in  c.  xxvi.,  and  on  the  phrase  vavayobcriv 
«V  no  [duo,  in  c.  xxiv.,  are  also  very  happy  and  illustrative,  and 
there  is  much  probability  in  his  suggestion  that  the  Auipcov  or 
Aaipdvco v  who  handles  the  parchment  scroll  in  c.  iv.  is  the  original 
of  “  old  Genius,”  “  the  porter  of  the  garden  of  Adonis,  with  its  two 
gates,  wherein  all  things  living  are  born  and  grow,”  described  by 
Spenser  in  the  Faery  Queen,  III.  6,  31,  &c. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  how  fit  this  edition  of  the  Tablet 
is  to  place  in  the  hands  of  a  tiro  in  classical  studies.  It  will  not 
bo  the  less  welcome  to  the  veteran  scholar  who  happens  never  before 
to  have  fallen  in  with  this  description  of  an  allegory  engraved  on  a 
metal  plate  or  a  wooden  panel ;  and  that  there  are  such  persons 
we  can  easily  believe  when  we  meet,  here  and  there,  with  those 
who  are  strangers  to  Pilgrim's  Progress. 


TWO  MINOR  TALES.* 

MR.  HAYDEN  lays  the  scene  of  his  Mediaeval  Romance — for 
so  he  entitles  his  story — in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  has, 
we  may  assume,  made  a  careful  study  of  that  period,  and  aims  at 
giving  a  true  picture  of  the  times  which  he  describes.  We  cannot 
take  upon  ourselves  to  assert  in  opposition  to  his  authority  that 
there  were  not  in  Germany  at  that  date  mysterious  old  women  who 
could  foretell  the  future,  haughty  barons  who  were  warned  by 
dreams,  and  ghosts  who  terrified  the  guilty.  It  is  just  possible 
also  that  a  hunting  party,  composed  of  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
breakfasted  at  their  leisure  on  the  grass  in  a  wide  and  extensive 
glade  of  a  forest  at  Christmas  time.  It  is  true  that  an  unfortunate 
Baroness  a  few  days  later  is  heard  to  ask,  “  Why  did  I  quit  my 
own  sunny  Italy  for  the  frost  and  snow  of  this  dull,  joyless 
Northern  land  P  ”  But  we  may  perhaps  assume  that  this  Italian 
lady  had  not  succeeded  in  acquiring  that  endurance  of  which  her 
German  rivals  could  boast.  But  while  our  ignorance  is  too  great 
to  allow  us  to  speak  with  any  certainty  on  these  points,  we 
must  exclaim  when  Mr.  Hayden  goes  out  Of  his  way  to  account 
for  the  absence  of  tea  and  coffee  at  this  mediaeval  and  midwinter 
picnic.  “  Tea  and  coffee,”  he  says,  “  were  then  almost  un¬ 
known  in  Western  Europe.”  Surely  in  a  romance  in  which 
knights  cased  in  steel  and  barons  armed  at  all  points  splinter 
their  lances  in  a  tourney,  where  heralds  in  rich  tabards  sound 
a  loud  fanfare  on  silver  trumpets,  and  a  count  drops  his 
truncheon  as  a  sign  l'or  the  contest  to  begin,  we  are  not  to 
be  told  about  tea  and  coffee.  Why  does  our  author  stop  here  ? 

*  The  Baron  of  Eppenfctd;  or,  the  Poor  Clare.  A  Mediaeval  Romance. 
By  John  J.  Hayden.  Loudon  :  Samuel  Tinsley  &  Co.  1878. 

Chrisltern  the  Wicked:  an  Historical  Tale.  By  Henry  Tagson.  From 
the  German.  Translated  hv  the  Author.  London  :  Samuel  Tinsley  &  Co. 
1878. 
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a  bloody  foam  settled  upon  liis  distorted  lips,  a  convulsive  shudder  passed 
through  his  frame,  and,  with  a  groan,  he  expired.  A  mangled,  shapeless 
mass,  was  all  that  remained  of  the  Lord  of  Eppenfeld. 


Why  dees  he  not  go  on  to  add  that  that  excellent  relish  for 
breakfast,  Harvey’s  Sauce,  was  not  used  with  the  game,  as  it 
also  was  then  almost  unknown  in  Western  Europe?  We  are 
somewhat  surprised  to  find  that  in  the  North  of  Italy  at 
this  time  there  would  seem  to  have  been  established  such 
excellent  roads  and  such  a  complete  system  of  posting  that  a 
man,  when  running  away  with  a  lady  from  a  nunnery,  could  take 
her  in  a  chariot  and  find  a  change  of  horses  at  a  small  village. 
Knights  cased  in  steel  and  postillions  seem  but  little  in  keeping, 
though  we  must  admit  that  in  this  adventure  the  hero  was  not  in 
full  armour.  The  poetry,  too,  with  which  the  story  is^from  time 
to  time  relieved  has  a  remarkably  modern  air  about  it.  The  Baron 
of  Eppenfeld,  we  are  told,  possessed  some  taste  for  versification. 
Thisbaste  he  not  unfrequently  indulged.  Our  readers  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn  that  a  mediaeval  baron  who  dreamt  dreams,  saw 
ghosts,  overthrew  knights  in  a  tournament,  murdered  his  wife,  and 
in  the  most  mysterious  manner  was  at  a  banquet  carried  up  to  the 
ceiling  and  dashed  to  the  ground  a  mangled,  shapeless  mass,  wrote 
very  much  the  same  kind  of  poetry  as  is  now  to  be  found  in  the 
columns  of  a  country  newspaper.  One  morning  he  took  a  solitary 
walk  and  composed  eleven  stanzas,  of  which  the  following  is  a  fair 
example : — 

The  screaming  vulture  upward  soars, 

The  merry  huntsman  winds  his  horn, 

The  torrent  down  the  steep  crag  pours, 

And  all  proclaims  the  reign  of  morn. 

In  what  way  the  fact  that  the  torrent  pours  down  the  crag  pro¬ 
claims  the  reign  of  morn  it  is  not  easy  to  see.  The  midday  heat  might 
have  swelled  the  streams  by  the  melting  of  the  snow ;  but  the 
poet  is  describing  the  early  morning.  We  have  certainly  known 
of  waterfalls  where  the  torrent  was  carefully  shut  oft'  every 
night,  so  that  a  certain  head  of  water  might  be  gathered  to  enchant 
the  visitor  who  should  come  by  day.  But  surely  this  invention, 
like  the  use  of  tea  and  coffee,  scarcely  belongs  to  mediaeval  times. 
With  the  Baron’s  verses  we  could  compare  a  poem  which  the  author 
has  printed  at  the  end  of  his  romance.  The  following  lines  are  not, 
it  strikes  us,  unworthy  of  the  Baron  himself  and  of  the  taste  for 
versification  that  he  possessed: — 

From  out  the  harem’s  latticed  bound 
Is  heard  no  guzla's  twang, 

No  silv’ry  voices  sweetly  sound, 

Rings  loud  no  cymbal’s  clang. 

The  Baron  unhappily  did  not  content  himself  with  the  exercise 
of  his  poetical  powers.  Had  he  done  so,  he  might  have  bored  his 
wife  and  his  friends ;  but  he  could  not  have  involved  them  and 
himself  in  ruin.  It  was  not  for  want  of  warning  that  he  took  the 
fatal  step  which  brought  destruction  on  so  many.  At  a  great  ban¬ 
quet  that  he  gave  in  the  old  hall  of  his  castle,  a  mysterious  woman 
suddenly  appeared,  and  in  some  very  indifferent  verses  told  him  to 
beware.*  “  A  thrill  of  horror  passed  through  the  assembly.  On 
Phillibert  her  words  seemed  to  produce  an  extraordinary  effect. 
His  face  became  of  an  ashy  pallor,  the  colour  fled  from  his  lips, 
and  with  a  stifled  groan  he  sank  back  in  his  chair.’’  He  managed, 
however,  to  assume  a  forced  smile,  and  to  assure  his  guests  that 
the  poor  creature  was  demented.  “  Fill  out  the  wine,”  he 
cries.  The  old  woman,  who  had  turned  to  depart,  stopped  on 
hearing  this,  and  not  apparently  having  any  verses  ready  for 
this  unexpected  turn  of  affairs,  said  in  prose,  pointing  to  a 
shield  that  hung  on  the  wall,  “  When  untouched  by  mortal 
hands,  it  is  unfastened  from  its  place,  and  falls  to  the  ground, 
know  it  as  a  sign  that  my  prophecy  is  about  to  be  fulfilled.” 
The  Baron  two  or  three  days  after  this  starts  for  Italy.  There 
he  falls  in  love  with  a  beautiful  novice  who  has  just  entered 
a  nunnery.  He  manages  to  scale  the  outside  wall,  and  in  the 
convent  garden  he  is  so  far  carried  away  by  his  taste  for  versi¬ 
fication  that  he  ventures  to  sing  some  lines  beneath  her  window. 
He  is  watched  by  “  a  concealed  spy  ”  ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  warning 
that  had  been  given  to  the  Mother-Abbess,  he  returns  the  next 
night  and  carries  off  the  lady.  They  marry  and  a  son  is  born  ;  but 
“  this  first  scion  of  their  house”  soon  died,  and  then  the  Baron 
grew  tired  of  his  wife,  and  fell  in  love  with  a  lady  who  charmed 
him  “  no  less  by  her  wit  and  erudition  than  by  her  external  ap¬ 
pearance.”  She  hints  that  he  should  remove  his  wife.  “  ‘  Can 
—you— think  of  kill— mur— der  ?  ’  he  whispered  in  a  low,  husky 
voice  with  a  pause  between  each  word.  She  lets  him  know  that 
that  is  exactly  what  she  does  think  of.  He  was  not  as  yet  a  callous 
villain,  we  read,  but  before  long  he  killed  off  his  wife  and  his 
brother-in-law.  “  A  raging  madness  appeared  to  have  seized  upon 
the  assassin,  a  sanguinary  thirst  possessed  him,  a  mist 
of  blood  floated  before  him.”  He  was  at  once  rewarded  for 
the  deed  by  the  hand  of  the  lady  of  wit  and  erudition; 
but  the  pair  live  a  miserable  life.  The  ghost  of  his  murdered 
wife  appears  to  the  Baron  in  the  midst  of  thunder  and 
lightning,  and  gives  him  three  months  for  repentance.  But  he 
takes  to  drinking  instead.  On  the  last  day  of  his  allotted 
time  he  gives  another  grand  banquet ;  but  it  is  no  old  woman 
this  time  who  appears.  As  the  castle  clock  tolled  the  hour  of 
midnight,  he  started  as  though  touched  by  some  electrical  force. 
He  burst  into  a  wild  and  horrible  scream.  The  silver  shield  fell 
with  a  loud  clang  : — 

Suddenly  they  beheld  him  lifted  from  the  ground  by  some  invisible  force. 
He  shrieked  and  howled  in  the  most  awful  manner,  his  struggles  were 
violent,  but  vain.  He  was  borne  upwards  rapidly,  and  when  he  approached 
the  ceiling  he  was  hurled  with  great  force  on  the  floor  below,  and  the 
marble  was  stained  with  his  blood.  Ilis  starting  eyes  rolled  in  their  orbits, 


But  the  roysterers  were  not  to  get  off  scot-free.  A  thunderbolt 
fell  on  the  hall,  and  the  roof  fell  in  with  a  terrific  crash,  burying 
the  guests  in  the  ruins.  The  castle  caught  fire,  and  Baron, 
guests,  and  all  were  burnt  up.  No  wonder  that,  when  his  second 
wife  heard  the  news,  “  the  servant  noticed  that  his  mistress  looked 
remarkably  agitated.”  Had  she  possessed  her  husband’s  taste  for 
versification,  she  would  no  doubt  have  expressed  her  feelings  in 
verse.  She  contented  herself  with  retiring  into  a  convent 
belonging  to  one  of  the  most  austere  orders. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  criticize  such  a  book  as  Christiern  the 
Wicked.  The  author  calls  it  an  Historical  Tale,  and  certainly  with 
much  more  reason  than  Mr.  Hayden  calls  his  story  a  Mediaeval 
Romance.  In  his  preface  he  expresses  his  obligations  to  those  con¬ 
scientious  and  faithful  inquirers  into  history  to  whose  writings  he 
is  indebted  for  his  work.  How  far  he  accurately  represents  the 
times  which  he  describes  belongs  rather  to  the  critic  of  histories  than 
of  novels  to  determine.  Certainly,  if  we  look  upon  the  book  as  a 
story,  we  cannot  but  think  it  not  a  little  spoilt  by  the  history.  Were 
!  we  *  to  look  upon  it  as  a  history,  we  should  perhaps  think 
j  it  quite  as  much  spoilt  by  the  story,  A  reader  who 
knows  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  of  the  historical  characters 
who  are  introduced  is  annoyed  to  find,  when  he  is  seeking 
for  the  amusement  of  a  tale,  that  he  is  fatigued  with  the  facts  of 
history.  At  the  same  time,  as  he  has  no  means  of  knowing  where 
fiction  ends  and  fact  begins,  he  is  not  encouraged  by  feeling  that 
he  is  increasing  his  stock  of  knowledge.  Now  and  then  the  author 
in  a  footnote  tells  us  that  a  certain  fact  is  historical,  just  as  Miss 
Edgeworth  spoilt  many  an  amusing  passage  in  her  novels  by  adding 
“  This  is  a  fact.”  For  instance,  Mr.  Tagson,  when  writing  about 
King  Hans,  says,  “  In  order  to  buy  the  goodwill  of  the  magis¬ 
trates  of  Lubeck,  and  to  make  them  interfere  in  favour  of  his  Queen 
Christina,  he  had  been  obliged  to  pledge  Trittau.”  To  this  passage 
he  adds  in  a  footnote  just  one  word — Historical.  But  there  are 
readers,  as  we  are  quite  ready  to  admit,  who  like  historical  tales. 
Certainly  in  this  tale  they  will  find  described  a  period  which,  so 
far  as  we  know,  has  not  been  touched  on  by  any  English  writer 
of  stories.  The  narrative,  if  it  is  at  times  somewhat 
heavy,  is  at  all  events  free  for  the  most  part  from  the 
extravagances  which  disfigure  Mr.  Hayden’s  romance.  There  is 
nothing,  if  we  remember  rightly,  more  superstitious  than  a 
prophetic  dream. 

Mr.  Tagson  has  been  courageous  enough  himself  to  translate  his 
own  book  fro'm  the  German  into  English.  This  is  the  third  or  fourth 
time  within  the  last  twelve  months  that  works  have  come  before 
us  written  in  English  by  somewhat  daring  foreigners.  Mr.  Tagson’s 
knowledge  of  our  language  is,  no  doubt,  very  considerable.  But 
there  is  an  awkwardness  in  his  style,  an  entire  absence  of 
grace  and  of  ease  about  it,  which  renders  his  translation  very 
unattractive.  He  does  not  indeed  fall  into  gross  blunders, 
but  he  gives  at  times  an  absurd  turn  to  a  sentence.  Thus 
he  writes  about  “  poor  Hagar  when  Abraham  pushed  her 
from  him  with  her  boy.”  To  Hagar  he  had  likened  a  woman 
whom  an  abbot  “  had  pushed  with  her  boy  helpless  and  without 
protection  into  the  wide  world.”  This  abbot,  he  tells  us,  “stormed 
in  a  manner  unbecoming  in  a  pious  man  of  his  profession.”  He 
might  perhaps  on  this  occasion  have  met  with  some  indulgence,  as 
his  cheeks  were  thickly  swollen  from  a  bad  tooth.  We  come 
across  children  “  who  were  busied  in  their  pleasurable  occupation 
of  forming  the  fresh-fallen  snow  into  all  sorts  of  monstrous  shapes,” 
and  we  are  told  of  a  woman  who  “  was  dead  and  remained  dead.” 
When  an  aged  king  was  dying,  “  his  old  faithful  physician  tried 
to  sustain  the  spark  of  life  until  the  arrival  of  the  Crown  prince, 
that  he  could  sit  up  and  look  expectant  at  the  door.”  A  writer 
who  makes  no  worse  blunders  than  these  may  fairly  boast  of  his 
knowledge  of  our  language.  He  would  do  well,  however,  if  he 
were  to  satisfy  himself  with  displaying  it  in  translations  where  a 
graceful  and  easy  style  is  not  required.  A  work  of  fiction  is  one 
of  the  last  tasks  to  which  a  man  who  is  writing  in  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  should  venture  to  set  his  hand. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

“  T)AINTER  MULLER,”*  otherwise  denominated  “Devil 

-L  Muller  ”  from  his  predilections  in  pictorial  subjects,  is  one 
of  the  imperfect  geniuses  who  are  interesting  rather  in  virtue  of 
their  suggestiveness  of  undeveloped  capacity  than  of  any  definite 
achievements.  As  a  painter  Muller  does  not  rank  high  ;  as  an 
imaginative  writer  he  possesses  a  substantial  claim  to  notice  as  a 
representative  of  that  “  Storm  and  Stress  ”  school  which,  with  all  its 
extravagances,  announced  the  deliverance  of  the  German  intellect 
from  the  fetters  of  French  and  pseudo-classical  taste,  and  of  which 
both  Goethe  and  Schiller  were  leaders  at  one  period  of  their  lives. 
Muller,  moreover,  was  well  qualified  to  represent  the  genuine 
element  in  such  a  revolutionary  upheaval;  a  man  powerful 
mentally  and  bodily,  handsome,  aspiring,  arrogant ;  on  the  other 
hand,  rough,  and  in  many  respects  uncultivated,  most  royally 
supra  grammaticam,  and  habitually  breaking  the  laws,  not  only  of 
God  and  man,  but  also  of  metre.  His  essays  in  literature  were 

*  Maler  Muller.  Von  Dr.  Bernhard  Seuffert.  Berlin:  Weidnara. 
London  :  Williams  and  Nortcate. 
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mostly  of  the  Titanic  sort ;  a  fragmentary  Faust,  not  devoid  of 
grandeur,  a  complete  tragedy  on  the  legend  of  Genovera,  full  of 
power  and  not  destitute  of  psychological  truth,  but  too  crude  and 
repulsive  to  bear  representation  on  any  stage.  His  attempts  in 
another  direction  were  more  productive  of  substantial  success.  He 
laid  hold  of  the  pastoral  idyl,  the  department  of  literature  in  his 
time  most  wholly  given  up  to  sentimentality;  and,  by  discarding 
feeble  idealism  and  delineating  his  shepherds  and  nymphs  with 
fidelity  to  rustic  nature,  produced  quite  a  new  type  in  German 
literature,  vieing  in  point  of  truth,  though  by  no  means  of  ele¬ 
gance,  with  the  pastoral  passages  in  the  Hellenics  of  Landor. 
No  small  resemblance  may  indeed  be  traced  between  the  rough 
German  and  the  cultivated  Englishman ;  not  least  in  the 
voluntary  exile  of  each  to  Italy  for  the  larger  portion  of 
their  lives.  Morally,  however,  Miiller  compares  unfavour¬ 
ably  with  Landor;  with  less  insensate  violence  and  extra¬ 
vagance,  he  had  also  much  less  elevation  of  character.  He  appeared 
to  little  advantage  in  two  of  the  principal  incidents  of  his  life — his 
desertion  of  a  young  German  girl  who  had  trusted  him  too  unre¬ 
servedly,  and  his  conversion  to  Catholicism  avowedly  from 
interested  motives.  His  friendship  with  Goethe  was  interrupted 
by  jealousy  on  his  own  part,  and  by  the  freedom  of  Goethe’s  criti¬ 
cisms  on  his  pictures.  Thus  gradually  estranged  from  home 
interests,  he  became  more  and  more  of  an  Italian,  and  seems  to 
have  lost  much  of  his  faculty  for  original  composition  in  his  own 
language.  In  his  latter  years  his  reputation  experienced  a  revival, 
and  he  became  an  object  of  interest  to  the  literati  of  a  younger 
generation,  who  saw  in  him  a  relic  of  the  heroic  age  of  the  national 
literature.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1825.  Dr.  Seuffert's  biography  is 
most  exhaustive  and  accurate,  notwithstanding  the  almost  total 
deficiency  of  original  correspondence.  His  criticism  is  searching 
and  refined,  and  only  open  to  the  objection  of  over-elaboration  in 
respect  of  the  merits  of  his  subject.  The  appendix  of  unpublished 
poems  contains  some  interesting  pieces,  but  is  in  general  of  no 
great  importance. 

General  Chasot  *  was  a  French  officer  who  was  accidentally 
led  to  take  service  with  Frederick  William  III.,  father  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  and  continued  in  the  employment  of  his  son.  A  differ¬ 
ence  with  Frederick  induced  him  to  attach  himself  to  the  Republic 
of  Lubeck,  where,  however,  he  still  found  opportunities  of  render¬ 
ing  service  to  his  old  master.  His  biography  contains  several 
notices  incidentally  valuable  for  the  history  of  the  Prussian  army, 
but  is  not  itself  distinguished  by  any  very  striking  incidents.  ’ 

It  is  now  some  years  since  the  literary  world  of  Germany  was 
startled  by  the  announcement  that  more  than  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  poems  of  Goethe’s  “  Divan  ”  were  from  the  hand  of  a 
youDg  lady,  whose  name  had  hitherto  been  but  slightly  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  the  poet.  The  statement  met  with  general 
incredulity,  although  the  fact  might  have  been  paralleled  by  Mrs. 
Wordsworth’s  interpolation  of  two  of  the  most  Wordsworthian 
lines  in  her  husband's  “  Daffodils.”  It  has,  however,  taken  its 
place  among  ascertained  truths,  and  much  interest  has  consequently 
been  aroused  in  connexion  with  the  anticipated  publication  of  the 
memoir  and  correspondence  of  the  gifted  person  who  was  allowed 
to  handle  Goethe's  lyre,  and  handled  it  not  unworthily. t  The 
book  must  be  admitted  to  have  fulfilled  expectation,  not  only 
from  the  interest  of  the  correspondence,  but  from  the  editor’s 
careful  account  of  his  heroine,  a  person  eminently  worthy  of 
Goethe's  interest,  and  calculated  to  awaken  a  tender  sentiment  in 
his  breast,  even  at  the  mature  age  of  sixty-six.  The  whole  epi¬ 
sode  is  characteristic  of  Goethe's  weakness  and  of  his  strength — the 
facility  with  which  he  allowed  himself  to  be  involved  in  an 
attachment  for  a  married  woman,  which  might  in  one  event  have 
had  the  most  dangerous  consequences  for  her  peace,  and  in  another 
might  have  covered  him  with  ridicule ;  the  grace  and  good  sense 
with  which,  on  the  other  hand,  he  managed  to  extricate  himself' 
without  leaving  a  wound  anywhere,  and  the  cordiality  of  his  sub¬ 
sequent  relations  with  both  wife  and  husband  to  the  end  of  his 
days.  He  avoided  again  seeing  Marianne  von  Willemer,  but  must 
have  derived  great,  pleasure  irom  her  letters,  which  he  returned 
to  her  shortly  before  his  death.  Marianne  writes  with  genuine 
warmth  of  feeling,  tempered  by  discretion  and  propriety,  affection¬ 
ately  anxious  to  gratify  and  soothe  the  veteran  poet  by  attention 
to  his  tastes  and  wishes,  and  more  especially  by  an  intelligent 
sympathy  with  his  studies  and  pursuits.  She  was  not  unaccustomed 
to  intellectual  interests,  having  in  her  youth  atttacted  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  that  very  dangerous  acquaintance,  Clement  Brentano, 
whose  attentions  and  bitter  sayings,  however,  are  reported  to  have 
been  indirectly  the  cause  of  her  marriage  with  Willemer,  a 
widower  in  whose  family  she  had  long  been  educated  for  the 
stage.  Willemer,  a  merchant  and  senator  of  Frankfort,  was  also 
a  dilettante  in  art  and  literature,  and,  with  many  eccentricities 
of  character,  seems  to  have  been  a  thoroughly  worthy  and  estimable 
man. 

The  magnificent  portrait  prefixed  as  a  frontispiece  to  the  bio¬ 
graphy  of  Von  Baer  is  alone  sufficient  to  denote  an  extraordinary 
character.  Unfortunately,  though  no  doubt  justifiably  under  the 
circumstances,  Dr.  StiedasJ:  memoir  of  the  great  biologist,  brought 


out  by  a  scientific  publisher  for  a  strictly  scientific  circle,  keeps 
personal  details  in  the  background,  suppresses  private  corre¬ 
spondence,  and  is  in  the  main  confined  to  an  account  of  Von 
Baer’s  publications  as  a  naturalist,  and  oftheofficial  posts  and  com¬ 
missions  discharged  by  him.  It  is  consequently  very  dry,  and  the 
reader  gathers  but  indistinctly  some  conception  of  the  force 
ot  character  which  underlay  Von  Baer's  scientific  activity,  and, 
almost  equally  with  his  genius,  gave  him  that  peculiarly  absolute 
I  position  in  the  world  of  biological  research  which  he  maintained 
for  the  last  twenty  vears.of  his  life.  This  universal  deference  was 
the  11101  e  remarkable  as,  in  the  opinion  at  least  of  younger  natu- 
lalists,  he  failed  to  move  with  the  times,  and  could  never  be  got  to 
profess  allegiance  to  the  Darwinian  theory.  Dr.  Stieda  has  given 
a  pei  feet  1  epresentation  of  the  man  of  science ;  the  man  himself 
still  awaits  a  biographer.  The  memoir  is  followed  by  a  valuable 
and  ably  executed  digest  of  Baer’s  writings  under  four  heads— the 
anthropological,  geographical,  physiological,  and  miscellaneous. 

_  Although  Dr.  Wernich’s  observations  in  geography  and  medi¬ 
cine  *  were  made  during  a  circumnavigation  of  the  earth,  the 
bulk  of  them  nevertheless  relate  solely  to  Japan,  and  belong 
rather  to  the  latter  than  the  former  division  of  his  subject. 
They  are  full  of  curious  particulars,  not  intended  or  adapted 
for  general  readers,  concerning  the  physiological  peculiarities 
of .  the  natives,  the  diseases  to  which  they  and  foreign 
residents  in  the  country  are  chiefly  liable,  the  kinds  of  food 
most  in  use,  native  hospitals  and  medical  practice,  and  many 
kindred  topics.  It  would  appear  that  the  Japanese  are  neither 
so  healthy  nor  so  robust  a  people  as  is  usually  supposed.  A 
comparative  table  of  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  Ainos, 
Mongols,  and  Malays  is  an  important  assistance  towards  deter¬ 
mining  the  degree  in  which  these  races  have  respectively  contri¬ 
buted  to  constitute  the  mixed  people  of  Japan.  China  and  Cochin 
China  are  also  noticed,  though  much  less  circumstantially  ;  and, 
on  the  whole,  Dr.  Wernich’s  volume  is  entitled  to  rank  as  a  valu¬ 
able  contribution  to  anthropology. 

The  name  of  the  late  Father  Secchi  t  is  a  sufficient  guarantee 
for  the  value  of  his  compendium  of  the  astronomy  of  the  fixed 
stars  ;  which,  moreover,  though  composed  in  an  eminently  cautious 
and  sober  spirit,  takes  cognizance  of  some  of  the  most  interesting 
problems  of  astronomy,  which  might  have  been  omitted  without 
exciting  unfavourable  comment.  The  chapter  on  the  distribution 
of  the  stars  in  space  is  especially  interesting.  There  is  also  a 
copious  catalogue,  after  Schjellerup  and  Chambers,  but  with 
numerous  additions,  of  coloured  stars,  with  the  description  of  their 
spectra,  as  well  as  lists  of  variable,  double,  and  multiple  stars. 

Herr  A.  Krohn’s  letter  to  Professor  Zeller  on  the  “  Platonic 
question ”  }  is  chiefly  directed  to  establish  the  priority  of  Plato's 
Republic  in  composition  to  all  the  Dialogues,  and  the  exactness 
with  which  the  teaching  of  Socrates  is  reproduced  in  the  first 
four  books. 

The  idea  of  Herr  Moritz  Busch’s  “  Good  Old  Times  ”  §  is  excel¬ 
lent,  and  only  open  to  criticism  in  so  far  as  the  writer’s  plan  neces¬ 
sarily  prevents  him  from  giving  more  than  one  side  of  his  subject. 
Herr  Busch  apparently  considers  that  the  dangerous  social  dissatis¬ 
faction  now  existing  in  Germany  may  be  to  some  extent  moderated 
by  a  fair  consideration  of  the  enormous  advances,  material,  poli¬ 
tical,  and  moral,  which  have  been  effected  since  the  period 
commonly  known  as  “  the  good  old  times.”  He  reminds  the  dis¬ 
contented  how  those  good  old  times  were  times  of  the  most  capricious 
despotism,  the  most  absolute  contempt  for  all  human  rights  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  interests  of  a  privileged  class ;  of  the  most  galling 
restrictions  upon  human  liberty  in  deference  to  musty  precedents 
and  antiquated  customs  of  trade  ;  of  the  venality  of  all  offices  and 
universal  corruption  among  office-holders ;  of  war,  famine,  and 
pestilence  with  a  frequency  and  to  a  degree  now  almost  unheard  of 
in  civilized  countries ;  of  wide-spreading  conflagrations  uualle- 
viated  by  insurance  arrangements ;  of  sanitary  science  unthought 
of,  and  popular  education  in  its  infancy.  This  heavy  indictment  is 
borne  out  by  a  succession  of  chapters  descriptive  of  some  of  the 
phases  of  ancient  society  which  contrast  most  characteristically 
with  modern  ideas.  The  contrast  is  the  more  effective  as 
the  writer  avoids  anything  like  wholesale  depreciation  of  the 
state  of  society  he  depicts,  and  shows  himself  every  where  alive  to  the 
fact  that  its  peculiarities  were  for  the  most  part  medieval  survivals, 
well  enough  adapted  to  the  age  that  gave  them  birth,  and  only  ob¬ 
noxious  from  their  continuance  into  another  period  where  they  were 
wholly  out  of  place.  Distinct  sections  of  the  work  are  devoted  to 
the  old  customs  in  connexion  with  hunting — customs  pretty  and 
picturesque  in  their  quaint  formality,  apart  from  the  oppression  they 
often  involved;  to  the  regulations  of  apprentices  and  trade-guilds, 
suitable  for  the  times  when  they  originated,  but  gradually  become 
anachronisms ;  to  the  “  dishonourable  callings,”  a  counterpart  of 
Indian  caste  regulations,  and  including,  not  only  such  obviously 
distasteful  professions  as  the  scavenger’s  and  the  executioner’s,  but 
several,  such  as  the  shepherd’s  and  the  fencing-master’s,  which 
ultimately  obtained  recognition  ;  to  the  ecclesiastical,  medical,  and 
military  professions;  to  princes  and  courtiers,  the  least  satisfactory 
class  in  the  community ;  finally,  to  the  Jew,  even  more  degraded  by 


*  General  Graf  Cliasot.  Zur  Gcschichte  Friedrichs  des  Grossen  und 
seiner  Zcit.  Von  Kurd  von  Schlbzer.  Berlin:  Hertz.  London  :  Williams 
&  Norgate. 

+  Bnefuiechsel  zwischen  Goethe  und  Marianne  von  Willemer  (  Suleiha'). 
Herau  gegeben  mit  Lebensnaclirichtcn  und  Erliiuterungen  von  T. 
Creizenach.  Stuttgart:  Colta.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

4.  Karl  Ernst  van  Baer.  Fine  biographisclie  Shizze.  Von  Dr.  L.  Stieda. 
Braunsebwcig  :  Vieweg.  London  :  Williams  it  Norgate 


*  Gcographiscli-medicinische  Stndien  nuch  den  Erlebnissen  einer  Bcise  um 
die  Erde.  Von  Dr.  A.  Wernich.  Berlin  :  Hirschwald.  London  :  Nutt. 

f  Die  Sterne  :  Grundziaje  der  Astranomie  der  Fixsterne.  Von  P.  Angelo 
Secchi.  Leipzig :  Brockhaus.  London :  Kolckmann. 
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Krohn.  Halle  :  Milhlmann.  London:  Nutt. 
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his  own  superstition  and  sordidness  than  by  the  religious  hatred 
and  social  prejudice  which  had  mainly  given  them  birth.  Mingled 
-with  these  really  valuable  essays  are  others  equally  entertaining, 
but  less  intimately  related  to  the  main  subject,  such  as  a  mono¬ 
graph  on  that  singularly  disreputable  apostle  of  enlightenment, 

E  Bahrdt  with  the  Iron  Forehead,”  and  an  account  of  the  curious 
epidemical  outbreak  of  illuminism  and  secret  societies  in  general 
over  Germany  towards  the  third  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  book  is,  on  the  whole,  a  decided  success,  and  is  all  the  more 
adapted  to  effect  its  purpose  from  the  writer’s  impartiality  and  his 
ungrudging  recognition  of  those  picturesque  features  in  the  old 
times  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  poet  and  artist,  atone  for  many 
of  their  inconveniences. 

Silesia  having  become  a  German  district  only  about  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  local  dialect  existed  from  the  first 
in  a  condition  of  comparative  cultivation,  and  does  not  exhibit 
those  phases  of  development  which  render  other  German  dialects 
philologically  interesting.  Its  peculiarities  have  nevertheless 
afforded  material  for  a  copious  dissertation  by  the  late  Heinrich 
Kiickert* * * §,  now  republished  from  the  periodical  where  it  originally 
appeared,  and  accompanied  with  an  appendix  of  written  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  dialect,  by  the  editorial  care  of  Herr  Paul  Pietsch. 

The  fourth  volume  of  Karl  Ilillebrand's  collected  studies  and 
criticisms  f  begins  with  an  apology  for  the  modern  practice  of  the 
republication  of  fugitive  essays,  which  the  German  critics,  it 
would  appear,  have  conspired  to  run  down.  It  must  be  fully 
allowed  that  there  is  at  first  sight  no  apparent  reason  why  what 
pleased  and  profited  in  a  periodical  may  not  equally  please  and 
profit  in  a  book ;  the  fact  remains  nevertheless  that  collections  of 
this  description  are  liable  to  prove  somewhat  insipid,  and  the 
cause  probably  is  that  they  rarely  bear  a  sufficient  impress  of  in¬ 
dividuality,  either  as  respects  the  subjects  or  the  author  himself. 
The  unity  of  feeling  in  Lord  Macaulay’s  or  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer’s 
essays  gives  them  the  air,  if  not  of  a  complete  work,  at  least 
of  materials  from  which  such  a  work  might  have  been  elaborated. 
Herr  Hillebrand,  like  most  merely  able  and  clever  writers,  adapts 
himself  to  his  theme  rather  than  controls  it,  and  his  volume 
scarcely  emerges  from  the  mass  of  desultory  literature.  Most  of 
his  essays  are  moreover  too  brief  and  slight  in  execution  to  allow 
of  an  adequate  treatment  of  the  subject.  The  most  comprehensive 
is  a  review  of  M .  Thiers’s  versatile  career,  written  with  praise¬ 
worthy  impartiality  ;  the  ablest  an  acute  criticism  of  M.  Renan’s 
anticipations  of  a  philosophic  millennium  ;  the  most  interesting  to 
English  readers  an  essay  on  Milton,  from  which  we  learn  that  the 
poet,  perverted  from  the  proper  bent  of  his  genius  by  Puritanism, 
made  a  lamentable  mistake  in  selecting  as  his  subject  Paradise 
Lost. 

The  last  novel  of  Sacher  Masoch  {,  though  powerful  and 
abounding  with  interest,  is  hardly  so  much  a  work  of  fiction  as  a 
biography,  and  may  rank  as  a  contribution  to  the  history  as  well 
as  to  the  delineation  of  the  manners  of  the  author’s  native  region 
of  Austrian  Poland.  The  “new  Job,”  a  character  drawn  from 
the  life,  is  a  simple  peasant  who  earns  this  designation  by  his 
patient  submission  to  a  course  of  undeserved  misfortune,  even 
before  the  analogy  is  completed  by  his  restoration  to  prosperity. 
The  history  affords  a  forcible  and  most  instructive  picture  of  the 
heartless  oppression  practised  by  the  nobility  upon  their  serfs,  of 
the  ferocious  vindictiveness  thus  engendered,  and  of  the  barbarous 
retaliation  which  ultimately  ensued.  It  is  nevertheless  shown  how 
outbreaks  apparently  national  may  be  instigated  and  controlled  by 
political  wire-pullers  at  a  safe  distance — a  lesson  particularly 
valuable  in  its  application  to  the  disturbances  which  have  agitated 
European  Turkey,  and  which  will  continue  to  agitate  it  as  long  as 
the  interests  of  ambitious  States  and  parties  are  promoted  thereby. 
After  frightful  atrocities  and  cruel  calamities,  the  story  takes  a 
happy  turn ;  the  “  new  Job  ”  devotes  his  well-gotten  wealth  to 
the  promotion  of  education  among  his  countrymen ;  and  his 
creator,  or  rather  biographer,  for  once  earns  the  credit  of  having 
written,  not  only  a  clever  and  attractive,  but  a  healthy  and 
thoroughly  unexceptionable  novel. 

Peter  Pinsel  §  is  one  of  A.  von  Winterfeld’s  characteristi¬ 
cally  humorous  novels,  not  remarkable  for  strictly  literary  merit, 
but  fully  answering  its  end  of  keeping  the  reader  amused. 
“Seeming  and  Being  ”  ||,  by  L.  Habicht,  is  also  humorous, 
especially  in  its  picture  of  female  coquetry,  but  is  more  intermixed 
with  romantic  elements,  and  altogether  more  of  an  ordinary  cir¬ 
culating-library  novel. 

Besides  the  conclusion  of  Gustav  zu  Putlitz’s  novel  “  Iron,”  the 
Rundschau 5[  has  a  highly  interesting  review  of  Goethe’s  corre¬ 
spondence  with  Marianne  von  Willemer,  and  the  German  version 
of  another  of  Professor  Max  Muller's  Westminster  Abbey  lectures. 
A  paper  on  the  reform  of  the  higher  school  education  in  Germany 
shows  that  defects  are  apparent  to  the  critical  eye  in  the  public 

*  Entwurf  einer  systematischen  Darstellung  der  schlesischen  Mundart  im 
Mittelaller  Von  H.  Riickert.  Herausgegeben  von  P.  Pietsch.  Pader- 
bom  :  Schoningh.  London  :  Williams  &  Xorgate. 

t  Zeiten,  V'olher  und  Menschen.  Von  Karl  Hillebrand.  Bd.  4.  Profile. 
Berlin :  Oppenheim.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

X  Der  neue  Hiob.  Von  Sacher  Masoch.  Stuttgart:  Cotta.  London: 
Kolckmann. 

§  Peter  Pinsel.  Scherz-Roman.  Von  A.  von  Winterfeld.  4  Bde. 
Jena:  Costenoble.  London:  Kolckmann. 

||  Schein  und  Sein.  Roman.  Von  L.  Habicht.  4  Bde.  Jena  :  Coste¬ 
noble.  London  :  Kolckmann. 

H  Deutsche  Rundschau.  Herausgegeben  von  Julius  Rodenberg. 
Jahrg.  4.  Hft.  12.  Berlin  :_Paetel.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 


instruction  even  of  a  country  popularly  supposed  to  have  attained 
perfection  in  this  department.  It  is  complained  that  education  is 
not  yet  sufficiently  diffused,  and  that  enough  is  not  done  for  the 
majority  of  scholars  endowed  with  merely  average  capacity,  and 
not  destined  to  a  professional  career.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
Universities,  without  lowering  their  present  standard  for  the  eru¬ 
dite,  should  be  made  accessible  to  those  whose  aim  is  rather 
general  culture  than  finished  scholarship.  The  want  indicated  is 
evidently  the  same  as  that  which  has  led  to  the  recent  establish¬ 
ment  of  colleges  at  Bristol,  Nottingham,  and  other  centres  of  Eng¬ 
lish  industrial  activity. 

In  Nos.  VI.  and  VII.  of  the  Russian  Review*  the  extremely 
valuable  series  of  statistical  papers  on  Russian  railways  is  brought 
to  a  conclusion,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  general  review  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  Russian  mining  industry  for  the  last  ten  years.  Many  of 
the  statistical  details  are  highly  significant  ;  as,  for  example,  the 
notice  that  in  1 876,  during  the  incubation  of  the  late  war,  the 
value  of  the  money  of  all  denominations  coined  at  the  national 
mints  rose  from  twenty-eight  to  sixty-five  millions  of  roubles.  The 
periodical  also  contains  a  review  of  Schuyler’s  “Turkestan,”  a 
notice  of  another  expedition  by  Colonel  Prshewalsky,  and  other 
contributions  to  the  geography  of  Central  Asia. 

*  Russlsche  Revue.  Monatssclirift  fur  die  Kunde  R  usslands.  Heraus¬ 
gegeben  von  C.  Rottger.  Jahrg.  7.  Hfte.  6  and  7.  St.  Petersburg : 
Schmitzdorff.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 
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wi M  1  a-  nV  r  q  'b?!‘°n  will  take  place.  1  wo  Entrance  Science  Scholarships,  value  £60  and  no, 
' >  .T,nd  Competition  at  the  end  ot  September  to  new  Students.  Entries  on  or  before 


1 1. _ - .  .  .  ‘  .'  ~  7  "  ”  - ; - “**v*  *  ”  itinwii  mi.  v  jvjipisiuii  IMli  1)S.  1  lie  IjQ 

Hospital  is  now  in  direct  communication  by  roil  and  tram  with  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis 
_ _ _ _ _  NORMAN  CUE  VERS,  M.D.,  Principal. 


TJNIVERS1TY  COLLEGE,  LONDON.— FACULTIES  of 

„ 7  .  ARTS  and  LAWS  and  of  SCIENCE.  INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE  on  Wednesday, 
October  2,at  3  p.n.,  by  Professor  HENRY  MORLEY.  Subject:  "University  College, 
London,  1818—1878.  The  public  are  invited  to  atteud.  No  Tickets  are  required. 


o 


)  Tickets  are  required. 
TAEFOURD  ELY,  M.A.,  Secretary. 


WENS  COLLEGE,  MANCHESTER,  1878-79.— The  SES- 

MPtfrmw1*  commence  in  the  DEPARTMENTS  of  ARTS.  SCIENCE  and  LAW,  and 
MEDIC  I.NE.  on  1  uesduy  October  1,  when  a  LECTURE,  introductory  to  the  Session,  will 
given  at  1 1  30  A.M.,  by  Professor  A.  W.  WARD.  M.A.  Subject :  "On  some  University 
Experienees  of  Renascenee  and  Reformation  Age  in  Germany.”  J 

Prospectuses  of  the  several  Departments,  and  Copies  of  the  Regulations  relating  to  Entrance 
Exhibitions  and  Scholarships  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  J.  E.  Cormsii  and  other  Booksellers 
in  Manchester,  and  at  the  College. 

_  J.  HOLME  NICHOLSON,  Registrar. 


T?  O  Y  A  L  SCHOOL  of  MINES. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

Session,  187^-79,  which  will  commence  on  October  1,  the  following 
COLRbEb  ot  LEC  I  LRRs  and  PRACTICAL  DEMONSTRATIONS  will  be  given  : 

1.  Chemistry— 'Ey  E.  Frankland.  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 

2.  M etalluryy — By  J ohn  Percy,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

4*  Mineral  By  Huxley,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

ft!  !l lining  y)  B>'  Warington  W.  Smyth,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Chairman. 

6.  Geology— By  John  W.  Judd,  F.R.S. 

7.  Applied  Mechanics— By  T.  M.  Goodeve.  M.A. 

8.  Physics— By  Frederick  Guthrie,  Ph.D..  F.R.S. 

Mechanical  Drawing— By  Rev.  J.  II.  Edgar,  M.A. 

arc  £30  in  one  sum,  on 


,  .  .  -  .  ,  .  — r  Majesty  s  Consuls,  Acting  Mining  Agents  and  Managers, 

may  obtain  I  lekets  at  reduced  prices. 

Science  Teachers  are  also  admitted  to  the  Lectures  at  reduced  fees 
StrcTt,aLondSn!s!  w“d  infbrmution  aPPly  to  the  Registrar,  Royal'  School  of  Clines,  Jcrmyn 
_ _ _ _ T  R  E  N  n  A  M_RE  E  ICS  ,~Regislra  r, 

CAMfUUDOE  UNUVERSJTY  EXTENSION.— The  Syndicate 


F.  K.  J.  SIIENTON,  Superintendent. 


PUBLIC  READING  and  SPEAKING.— The  Rev.  ALEX. 

r>  T  B  P  0RSBy’  BI?-  wiUt  resume  his  LECTURES,  CLASSES,  and  LESSONS  at 
13  Prince  s  Square,  \Y  .,  on  September  23.  and  at  King’s  College,  Strand,  on  October  7. 

COUTH  KENSINGTON.— DAILY  CLASSES  for  YOUNG 

,  LADIES,  Senior,  Junior,  and  Elementary.  Terms  from  4  Guineas  per  term.  Six 
?ourt?"lmhPKeSgton'~’FOr  Pros‘,cctu'i  ul>I>1>r  >°  U>e  Pki.voipal,  45  Longridge  Road,  Earl's 

piIE  DORECK  LADIES'  COLLEGE,  0.3  Kensington  Gardens 

Square,  Hyde  Park,  .,  will  RE-OPEN  for  flic  Autumn  Term  on  September  Hi 
_ Principals- Miss  M.  E.  BAILEY  and  Fr&ulein  NEUIIOFER. 


MARY  LEECH'S  MORNING  SCHOOL  for  YOUNG 

LADIES  will  RE-OPEN  Tuesday,  October  1,  at  i  I  Radnor  Place,  Hyde  Park,  W. 


M1?? _ _ _ 

piIE  Misses  A.  &  R.  LEECH'S  SCHOOL  (late  Belsrave 

K^singtiin^Gardens^q'uare'^Iyde  Park^  W.  RE~OPUN  Tuesday,  October  i,  at  65  Tnd  60 

PjDUCATIONAL.  —  GENEVA. —  A  very  comfortable  home 

offered  to  One  or  Two  YOUNG  TOADIES  wishing  to  perfect  themselves  in  French  and 
every  other  branch  of  instruction.  Special  opportunities  tor  studying  Drawing  and  Oil 
Paintmg.  References  of  the  highest  character.  Address,  for  particulars,  Mrs.  COTTON, 
Bromsgrove  ;  Mild!  Lagieu,  5  Chautepoulet,  Geneva.  ’ 


2  Glenorchy  Terrace,  Edinburgh. 


u 


'NIVERSITY  COLLEGE  (LONDON)  SCHOOL. 

Head-Master— U.  WESTON  EVE,  M.A. 

Vice-Master- E.  R.  HORTON,  M.A. 

The  Michaelmas  Term  1878  will  begin  for  New  Pupils  on  Tuesday,  September  24.  at  9.30  A. ’ll. 
1  he  School  is  close  to  the  Gower  Street  Station  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  and  only  a  lew 
minutes  walk  from  the  termini  of  several  other  railways.  * 

Discipline  is  maintained  without  corporal  punishment  or  impositions. 

Prospectuses  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  the  College. 


TALFOURD  ELY,  M.A.,  Secretary. 


DORSET, 


PHARDSTOCK  COLLEGE, 

_ _ RE-OPENED  on  Thursday,  September  19. 

■RRIGHTON  c  O  L  LEGE. 

Chairman  of  the  Council — The  Yen.  Archdeacon  ITANNAII,  D.C.L.,  Vicar  of  Brighton 
iVincipul-Tlie  Rev.  CHARLES  BIGG,  D.D.,  late  Senior  Student  and 
Tutor  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Vice-Principal -The  Rev.  JOSEPH  NEWTON,  M.A. 
 Next  Term  commences  September  24. 


TY^ORTIIING  COLLEGE. — Principal ,  Mr.  W.  E.  LLOYD 

nLo  i™?y?RY  Bead-Maater,  Rev.  R.  W.  METCALFE.  M.  A..  St.  John’s  Coll.. Camb. 

i  r  n  rirc11 1 1  to,abo"1  numlier- are  prepared  for  the  UNIVERSITIES  and  PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS,  also  for  the  Higher  Branches  of  Commercial  Life.  Half  Term  will  commence 
Monday,  October  14.— For  Prospectuses,  apply  to  the  PRINCIPAL. 


POLKESTONE.— Mr.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.  (Oxon.) 

v  •  ,(a9SI;sted  a  Cambridge  M.A.  and  competent  staff  of  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
^‘X.ers,tJe8>  Woo  wich,  Sandhurst,  and  all  Competitive  Examinations.  Puoils  succpssfi.l 


Universities, 


tlw  recent  eompJtitiona'frirW^iwiih  MdS.^dh^1™  E*amiaa‘ioa8'  1'upUa  successful  in 

EDUCATION  in  NANCY.  —  Professor  IIIRSCH,  who  lias 

■t  v  r  I'yed  at  Cannbtntt  on  the  Neekar,  and  been  engaged  in  Teaching  there  for  Twentv-fivn 
and  tlmtsllfb,^  T'Tle  thut  hc  h«  “»«•  Removed  to  WcY,  taking  hi.  Pupils  wftlf him! 
Lurl.*,  toMi  l  'Sch,°,01  18  ."K”,1"  "Pen-  Prospeetueea  to  be  had  at  Messrs.  TEttllVEU  it  Co™! 
Ludgate  Hill,  and  from  I‘roles;or  Hiiisch.  .\laison  Riston,  Malzeville,  Nancy. 

A  MEMBER  of  the  BAR  (Married),  residing  at  the  West  End 

c  ■  desires  to  receive  One  or  Two  Gentlemen  as  Resident  PUPILS  TVi-ma 

W,  E  C?  PCr  U,“lUm--Addres3’  X*  Y*  Z’  car*  of  Henry  Sweet Law lUlisher Chttnu™ 


COUNTERSLIP  SUGAR  REFINERY,  BRISTOL. 

Messrs.  1RIBE,  CLARKE,  &  CO.  are  now  prepared  to  receive  applications  for 
r  ^  the  remaining  Shares  in 

THE  COUNTERSLIP  SUGAR  REFINERY  COMPANY 

LIMITED,  BRISTOL.  ’ 

t-.  .  t  CAPITAL,  £150.000,  IN  000  SHARES  OF  £500  EACH 

r ,  if -is  t; ! 

,  .  Directors. 

a  SiSS 

Volume  o M«“25rta52!,il^ii^!SS.of  of  the  F™  of  EOwarda,  Ringer,  «  Co., 

WIiiLItolM  PETHICK’ J  P"  of  the  Firm  of  Haycroffc  &  Pethick,  Merchants,  Queen  Square, 
C-  Westhmy  ®?-^!t0r  °f  thC  Monmouthshlre  RaiIw“y  “<1  Canal  Company),  Springfield, 
IIES,?apw'orksnB?Dtok  J'P  "  of  the  Fir,n  ot  Christopher  Thomas  &  Brothers,  Broad  Plain 

PI i II  JP  ‘V,,, \  ^VVRHfST  VVFil?  °*  Y-  H.  O.  Wills,  Bristol  and  London. 

Rodne/Lod?e.Cli!!ionI'1:'Y  Sector  of  the  Ncthain  ChemieaTcompany),  . 

EDClm.nber?Brisiol!{KE’0f  the  rirm  °f  Tribe’  Clarkc  s  Co”  Fublie  Accountants,  Albion 

Bayiker8. 

TT4P  lrrcT  n!?5!^C,A,VE'  BAILLIE.  &  CO..  Old  Bank.  Bristol. 

IE  VEST  OF  ENGLAND^ AND^SOUTH^WALES  DISTRICT  BANKING 

Solicitors. 

BRITTAN,  LIVETT,  BOX,  &  BRITTAN.  |  FUSSELL.  PRICHARD.  SWANN  8:  CO 
Tb  r  „  T,  )'2'  (m:°,  te'«-)-FRANIC  N.  TRIBE,  Albion  Chambers,  Bristol.  ’ 
cii^I  5-ns  Sl.^. 

m  Bristol,  and  2  Moorgate  Street  Buildings,  London.  '  LlaukI:'  &  Co-> 

TESTATE  PUPIL. — A  GENTLEMAN,  managing  an  Estate  in 

CuB_Tl"DeK,hy™!,F“r SnldonS,  Hant®C'ntlCInan’  “  FUFIL-APriy  to  CRaules  E. 

A  GENTLEMAN,  a  Graduate  in  Medicine  of  the  University  of 

Hl.rnml  dlTb!!r?  hi?  services-  ?s  11,1  ATTENDANT  on  an  INVALID,  about  to  Travel 

givi-ig  full  ^{iS1, 

JT^EKES.  TO  LEI,  TWO  LARGE  VILLAS,  Furnished, 

Hycres0ne  “ear  the  T0"'“’  ““d  0ne  nCttr  the  Hcrmitnge.-Address,  Alpha,  the  English  Bank, 

H  ^ ^  G  ^  ■  —  SUDBROOK  PARK,  Richmond  Hill. 
yOYAGE  to  AUSTRALIA.— An  OXFORD  B.A.  (Honours) 

the  Clurge^^TidUoi^^if  adY(!uNT^GEnNTLl?M'ANf7on ^tht! Voyage8  out^o^d^hoine6— ’t'or 
GeSg'e  Ymd,  Eec.’  7  "  °nly’  M'  K"  care  ot'  Messrs'  Ki“Ssbu?y  &  Co.,  L^mbaid  House, 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL  — 

.LmanU.m,frA<;,‘i?rt„r?f.t  f%,thc •  .conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean,  India,  China. 
’/i!! '  Australia.  Pile  I  eninsular  unci  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  ComnariY  dcsnatcli 
thtir  Steamers  from  Southampton,  via  the  Suez  Canal,  every  Thursday,  from  Venice  everv 
l  nday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland  Mails,  every  Monday.  7  c'ery 

_  Qfhces,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 

HOTELS. 

BEDFORD  HOTEL. — Facing  Sea  and 

Rooms^^paciciu!!' Co^beu-ooin^r  La^ies'andTientleiiieii.^’seti- Wiitef  sfervicc^fthe  Hotel.3 
_ _ _ _ _ _ _ P .  O.  IlICKARDS,  Manager. 

JLFRACOMBE  HOTEL.— Accessible  by  Rail,  Steamer,  or 

Coaeli.  Grand  Dining  Saloon  ;  Ladies’  Drawing-room  :  Iteadin",  Billiard  and  Smnlcinrr 

■  ,°aX ;  Tariff  "otTw'i  C£iaiA  Vh™  Wiie/.'aSfmodSatl 

cnai0es.  lanii  ot  l.  w.  IIUSSLY,  Manager,  Iltracombe,  North  Devon. 

QLD  ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  BOUGHT.— Persons  bavin- 

neoal)!!t™eSE.l'1,  can  apply;  or  if  sent  by  post  their  value  will  be  sent  per  return. -Messrs’ 
,ISp’  Manufacturing:  Dentists,  378  Oxford  Street,  near  the  Circus  (  lute  of  Ebury 
btreett  ljio  original  and  only  genume  purchasers.  Established  100  years.  y 

(ARDER  EVERYTHING  you  require  through  COCKBURN'S 

fr  rnim:S'nTED  SERV(CE  AGENCY  SOCIETY,  41  Haymarket,  London,  S.W.,  and  save 
from  o  to  .)0  per  cent,  and  much  time  and  trouble  by  so  doing. 

THE  ASTRONOMER-ROYAL  Reported  to  the  Admiralty 

.  ..  (August  13,  1870)  on  40  Chronometers  entered  for  annual  competition,  “M,F  DF\T;<? 
o n hi, o'p i  •  ua iC \t  r  ]P(\  The  Report  on  Chronometers.  YVatches.  &c.  by  the 

u  4  .  aAe  ,p  i,a  Exhibition  can  be  had  on  application. -M.  F.  DENT.  Chronometer 

Wat,  h,  and  Clock  Maker  to  the  Queen,  33  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS 

JJEAL  &  SON’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

BEDSTEADS,  °F 

BEDDING, 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE, 

Sent  free  by  post- 

HEAL  &  SON,  105,  196,  197,  198  TOTTENIIAM-COURT-ROAD.  LONDON,  W. 

U'URNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 

ifiCr 54vabF^^ge,^nref!d  ^tlkdc  m’sel’ec^  from* 

a"d  2i0  Tottenham  Court  Road! 


H 


E  W  E  T  S  O  N  &  MILNER, 

mi  8ASS?£JSAKERS  anfl  UPHOLSTERERS, 
n,i™  EXCHANGE,  211,  212,  213  Tottenham  Court  Rond, 

.  ill  otter  during  the  present  month.Jn  their  various  Departments, 


Wi 


REMNANTS  and  SURPLUS  GOODS 
(Of  which  particulars  will  be  sent  bv  post  if  desired), 

„.  ....  At  MUCH  REDUCED  PRICES  for  CASH, 

iney  invite  inspection  of  their  very  large  and  varied  Stock,  and  will  forward  their 
_ _ New  Book  of  Designs  on  application. 

rriIE  LITERARY  MACHINE,  for  holding  a  Book  or  Writing 

il,  r„iPC'S,k'  Mea1?'  &c-  (P,  any  position,  over  an  Easy  Chair,  Bed.  or  Sofa,  obviating 

the  fatigue  and  inconvenience  of  incessant  stooping  while  reading  or  writing.  Invaluable  to 
Dr'awings“postSfred!ntS'  A<hn,rabIy  adapted  for  India.  A  most  useful  gift.  Prices  from  21s. 

_ _ J.  CARTER,  6a  New  Cavendish  Street,  Great  Portland  Street,  W. 

AMERICAN  CENTENNIAL.—PRIZE  MEDAL. 

Y  R  Y’S  CARACAS  COCOA. 

“  A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article.”— -Standard. 

“  The  Caracas  Cocoa  of  such  choice  quality.”— /’00c/,  Water ,  and  A  fr.  Edited  by  Pr.  JIassat.t., 
Tenth  International  Medal  awarded  to  J.  S.  FRY  &  SONS. 

T?  LAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCEsT^TcOnI 

,.  *  DIMUNTS.—K  LAZUNIIY  &  SOX,  Sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipt-  ,n(i 

Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments,  so  long  and  favourably  distiimuished 
by  their  Name,  beg  to  remind  the  Public  that  every  article  prepared  bv  them  is  "uafrntecil 
as  entirely  Unadulterated._92  Wigmore  Street,  Cavendish  Square  (lute  6  Edw£d»sSreet 
1  ortman  Square),  and  13  Trinity  Street,  London,  S.E.  x.uwarua  street, 

TTARVEY’S  SAUCE. — Caution.  —  The  Admirers  of  this 

F  I  t'/FVHV®!1  uniSe1are  ,>/irtifuIAr,ly  r<Yluested  observe  that  each  Bottle,  prepared  by 
E.  LAZLNBY  St  SON  bears  tiie  Label  used  so  many  years,  signed  “  Elizabeth  Lazalby."  y 


THE 
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AFGHANISTAN. 

THE  probable  failure  of  tbe  unintelligible  Convention 
with.  Turkey  to  effect  its  supposed  objects  would 
have  attracted  more  attention  if  the  condition  of  Asia 
Minor  had  not  been  superseded  in  interest  by  the  affairs 
of  Afghanistan.  The  refusal  of  the  Ameer  to  admit  Sir 
Neville  Chamberlain  and  his  escort  into  his  country  is 
almost  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war  ;  yet  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  believe  that  this  occurrence  can  have  been  Avholly 
unexpected  by  the  Indian  Government.  Siiere  Ali 
has  for  several  years  refused  to  hold  official  com¬ 
munication  with  the  Viceroy,  and  of  late  even  native 
Indian  agents  have  been  excluded  from  Cabul.  A 
friendly  reception  of  the  Mission  would  have  been  almost 
equivalent  to  a  concession  of  the  demands  which  it  would 
have  conveyed.  The  murder  or  forcible  detention  of  the 
English  Envoy  would  have  involved  still  graver  complica¬ 
tions  than  those  which  must  now  be  dealt  with.  The 
appointment  of  two  natives  of  high  rank  as  members  of  the 
Mission  is  too  much  in  Lord  Lytton’s  manner  to  cause  ex¬ 
treme  surprise.  His  object  was  perhaps  at  the  same  time  to 
flatterthe  Indian  nobility  and  to  persuade  the  Ameer  that  the 
English  Government  commanded  the  active  support  of  the 
indigenous  population.  In  the  result  the  Viceroy  has 
secured  the  attendance  of  two  observant  witnesses  at  the 
ceremony  of  a  formal  and  deliberate  affront  offered  to  his 
Government ;  and  to  a  certain  extent  he  has  increased  tbe 
obligation  of  resenting  the  injury.  If  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  had  acquiesced  in  the  insult  which  it  has  received, 
there  could  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  grossness  of  the 
blunder  which  it  would  have  committed.  Lord  Lytton, 
unless  he  acted  under  direct  orders  from  the  Secretary  of 
State,  was  not  compelled  to  notice  at  any  particular  time 
the  challenge  which  was  offered  by  the  Ameer’s  reception  of 
the  Russian  Mission.  Shere  Ali  well  knew  the  feelings 
which  his  conduct  produced  at  Simla  ;  and  he  would  have 
waited,  not  without  anxiety,  for  some  practical  expression 
of  resentment.  The  announcement  some  weeks  ago  that 
Sir  Neville  Chamberlain  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Cabul 
seemed  to  put  an  end  to  uncertainty  and  delay.  An 
expectant  policy,  which  might  formerly  have  offered  some 
advantages,  would  now  be  considered  a  proof  of  fear  or 
weakness. 

Some  of  the  newspaper  reports  of  Lord  Lytton’s  present 
purposes  were  from  the  first  incredible,  in  the  common  and 
figurative  sense  that  it  would  have  been  disagreeable  to 
believe  them  ;  and  they  seem  to  be  sufficiently  contra¬ 
dicted  by  the  movements  of  troops  on  the  frontier. 
It  was  said  that,  having  ascertained  that  the  Ameer’s 
refusal  was  dictated  by  the  Russian  Envoy,  the  Viceroy 
held  that  the  question  had  become  rather  English  than 
Indian,  and  that  therefore,  disclaiming  all  responsibility, 
he  only  awaited  orders  from  home.  According  to  this 
startling  version  of  his  policy,  Lord  Lytton  would  have 
left  it  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  decide  whether  the 
quarrel  should  be  prosecuted,  if  at  all,  in  Europe  or 
in  Asia.  He  might  himself  have  dealt  with  the  Ameer 
of  Cabul  ;  but  a  war  with  Russia  was  too  great  an 
undertaking  for  the  highest  subordinate  functionary. 
If  such  imbecility  could  be  justly  attributed  to  the 
V iceroy,  it  would  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  supposed 
argument  that  he  ought  to  have  thought  earlier  of  the 
limitations  of  his  powers.  The  rebuff  administered 
Uf  the  Indian  Government  was  directly  offered  by 


a  petty  Asiatic  potentate,  whom  it  is  the  Viceroy’s 
business  to  chastise.  It  is  literally  incredible  that  he 
should  have  run  the  risk  of  the  untoward  event  which  has 
actually  occurred  without  having  previously  received 
proper  authority  and  contingent  instructions  from  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Lord  Cranbrook  and  Lord  Beaconsfield 
have  had  time  enough  to  determine  whether  the  Ameer  or 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  to  be  held  responsible  for  the 
probable  exclusion  of  the  English  Mission  from  Afghan 
territory.  If  a  war  with  Russia  were  desirable,  the  real 
author  of  the  affront  might  with  perfect  justice  be  required 
to  make  atonement ;  but,  of  two  possible  defendants,  a 
judicious  lawyer  would  select  the  adverse  litigant  against 
wdiom  it  was  easier  to  obtain  a  verdict  and  to  levy 
damages.  If  the  Ameer  can  at  a  moderate  cost  be  effec¬ 
tually  punished,  it  is  unnecessary  to  engage  in  a 
gigantic  contest  with  his  instigator  and  ally.  Almost  all 
military  authorities  in  India  and  in  England  assert  that 
the  conquest  of  Afghanistan  would  be  certain,  and  not  ex¬ 
traordinarily  expensive.  If  the  Ameer  were  ostensibly 
aided  by  Russian  reinforcements,  it  might  not  be  easy  to 
affect  ignorance  of  hostile  acts  ;  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  he  would  be  supported  indirectly  by  Russian  volun¬ 
teers  and  by  secret  supplies  of  money.  There  is,  however, 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  there  is  within  reach  any 
considerable  Russian  force.  The  Indian  Government 
ought,  before  the  abortive  Mission  was  announced,  to  have 
made  preparations  for  a  campaign ;  nor  is  there  at  present 
reason  to  believe  that  it  has  neglected  an  urgent  duty.  A 
practical  proof  that  Russia  cannot  secure  impunity  to  her 
dependents  would  serve  as  an  effectual  check  on  future 
intrigues. 

The  popularity  of  the  Government  will  be  compromised 
by  the  sudden  disclosure  of  a  necessary  choice  between  an 
Afghan  war  and  dangerous  humiliation  ;  but  it  is  not 
certain  that  the  evil  could  have  been  averted,  and  perhaps 
it  might  have  become  more  formidable  with  delay.  Almost 
any  policy  which  could  have  been  adopted  would  have  in¬ 
volved  serious  risks.  The  actual  result  follows  from  the 
adoption  and  subsequent  partial  abandonment  of  the  course 
which  has  received  the  cant  designation  of  “  masterly  in¬ 
activity.”  The  phrase  was  first  employed  in  English  politics 
many  years  ago  by  a  vain  and  incapable  Colonial  Governor 
in  apology  for  his  helplessness  in  the  presence  of  an  in¬ 
choate  rebellion.  The  epithet  may  be  conveniently  dis¬ 
used  in  serious  discussion  ;  but  there  are  political  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  it  is  well  to  be  inactive.  The 
ill-will  of  Shere  Ali  dates  from  the  time  when  the 
Government  of  India  refused  to  support  him  against  rival 
candidates  for  the  throne  of  Afghanistan.  Only  those  who 
were  minutely  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case  can 
judge  whether  it  would  have  been  prudent  to  favour 
the  competitor  who  ultimately  proved  successful.  If  Shere 
Ali  had  been  hastily  acknowledged,  and  had  afterwards  been 
defeated,  another  ruler  of  Cabul  would  have  been  con¬ 
verted  into  an  enemy.  Since  his  accession  successive 
Viceroys  have,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  abstained  from 
interference  in  Afghan  affairs.  The  dynastic  question 
had  scarcely  been  settled  by  the  victory  of  Shere  Ah 
before  fresh  difficulties  arose  in  relation  to  the  future 
succession.  Among  several  of  the  Ameer’s  sons,  two  or 
three  displayed  military  and  political  capacity ;  and  one  of 
them,  Yakoob  Khan,  had  a  principal  share  in  placing  his 
father  on  the  throne  ;  but,  like  many  Oriental  princes, 
Shere  Ali  in  his  maturer  years  fell  under  the  influence 
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of  a  young  wife,  who  induced  him  to  select  her  son  in  his 
boyhood  as  his  heir.  The  Indian  Government  would 
have  preferred  the  claim  of  Yakoob,  and  it  declined 
to  guarantee  the  succession  to  the  young  Abdoolaii. 
Another  cause  of  dispute  was  furnished  by  questions 
of  money.  Lord  Lawrence  reluctantly  granted  a 
subsidy  to  the  Ameer,  which  was  continued  by  Lord 
Mayo  ;  but,  on  the  refusal  of  Shere  Ali  to  maintain 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Indian  Government,  the 
grant  has  since  been  withdrawn.  Lord  Northbrook 

o 

avoided,  as  far  as  possible,  all  interference  in  Afghan 
affairs  ;  but  the  steady  and  rapid  advance  of  Russian  con¬ 
quest,  coinciding  with  the  antagonism  between  England 
and  Russia  in  European  politics,  caused  much  uneasiness 
to  Indian  soldiers  and  statesmen.  The  occupation  of 
Quettah,  which  was  intended  as  a  counter-move,  has  greatly 
aggravated  the  hostile  feelings  of  the  Ameer,  though  he 
may  now  perhaps  find  that  he  would  have  done  well  to 
profit  by  the  warning.  By  inviting  a  Russian  Envoy  to 
his  capital  Shere  Ali  offered  a  defiance  to  the  Indian 
Government,  which  has  now  been  emphatically  renewed. 

The  approach  of  winter  will  perhaps  render  impossible 
an  immediate  advance  on  Cabul,  though  troops  are  being 
concentrated  at  different  points  on  the  frontier,  and 
Quettah  will  be  at  once  strongly  reinforced.  There  is 
little  ground  for  hoping  that  the  necessity  of  war  can  be 
avoided.  There  would  be  no  advantage  in  negotiating 
with  Russia,  which  will  gladly  witness  the  expenditure  of 
English  resources  in  a  struggle  that  will  entail  no  sacri¬ 
fice  on  herself.  There  is  little  satisfaction  in  the  exposure 
of  the  shallowness  of  numerous  politicians  who  have  inces¬ 
santly  asserted  that  the  progress  of  Russia  in  Central 
Asia  threatened  no  danger  to  England  or  to  India.  Lord 
Beaconsfield  himself  lately  repeated  the  common  form 
that  there  was  room  in  Asia  for  England  and  Russia  ;  nor 
indeed  could  the  proposition  be  disputed,  if  both  Powers 
■were  permanentlv  contented  with  their  respective  shares. 
Of  two  rival  neighbours,  the  more  aggressive  contends  at 
great  advantage.  England  had  no  wish  to  meet  Russia  in 
the  North  ;  but  the  desire  of  abstention  was  not  reciprocal. 
To  the  truism  that  it  would  be  difficult  or  impossible  for  a 
Rur  sian  army  to  invade  India,  it  has  always  been  replied  that 
the  danger  was  not  of  invasion,  but  of  offensive  alliance  with 
native  States.  The  Russians  themselves  have  fully  appre¬ 
ciated  their  opportunities  of  annoyance ;  and  it  is  ad¬ 
mitted  that  their  despatch  of  a  Mission  to  Cabul  was 
intended  as  a  hostile  measure  when  war  seemed  imminent 
in  Europe.  The  Russian  Envoy  not  only  retains  his  posi¬ 
tion  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  but  he  has  probably 
dictated  the  answer  which  was  returned  to  Sir  Neville 
Chamberlain’s  application  for  a  free  passage  and  safe  con¬ 
duct.  If  there  had  been  no  Russian  conquest  of  Central 
Asia,  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  to  choose  between 
unprofitable  war  and  inglorious  peace. 


M.  GAMBETTA  AND  RELIGION. 

HERE  cannot  be  two  opinions  about  the  importance 
of  M.  Gambetta’ s  speech  at  Romans.  It  amounts 
pretty  much  to  an  intimation  that  the  present  Ministry, 
like  the  present  Constitution,  is  provisional;  that  it  is 
desirable  that  neither  of  them  should  be  disturbed  for  the 
present ;  but  that  the  Republicans  are  not  bound,  and  indeed 
ought  not,  to  remain  permanently  satisfied  with  either. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  a  Government  would  not 
consent  to  be  thus  tolerated  by  a  popular  leader. 
M.  Dcfaure  would  decline  to  play  the  part  of  a  stopgap, 
and  would  challenge  M.  Gambetta  to  come  and  be  Minister 
himself.  But  in  the  present  position  of  France  the  several 
sections  of  the  Republican  party  have  to  show  a  great 
deal  of  mutual  toleration.  M.  Gambetta  has  given  power¬ 
ful  support  to  the  present  Cabinet,  though  lie  cannot  be 
expected  to  cherish  any  great  affection  for  it ;  and  the 
present  Cabinet  will  probably  continue  to  hold  office  and 
to  leave  power  to  M.  Gambetta,  however  much  they  may 
dislike  having  the  shadow  without  the  substance.  Why 
M.  Gambetta  did  not  take  office  on  the  13th  of  December, 
and  why  M.  Dufaure  did,  are  among  those  personal  secrets 
which  are  seldom  disclosed  at  the  time,  however  well  they 
may  be  known. 

the  real  importance  of  M.  Gambetta’s  speech  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  declaration  of  policy  by  a  man  who  is 
already  possessed  of  very  great  power,  and  who,  if  he 
lives,  is  certain  to  come — it  may  almost  be  said  whenever 
he  chooses — to  the  head  of  affairs  in  France.  No  doubt 


it  has  to  be  remembered  that,  being  neither  the  head  of 
the  Government  nor  the  recognized  chief  of  an  Opposition, 
he  is  free  from  some  of  the  liabilities  which  a  politician 
holding  either  position  incurs  by  speaking  his  mind.  Mr. 
Bright  has  been  a  Minister,  but  a  good  many  measures 
which  Mr.  Bright  has  at  times  advocated  found  no  place 
in  the  Ministerial  programme  while  he  was  in  office.  It 
is  true  that  Mr.  Bright  never  held  that  exceptional  place 
in  the  Liberal  party  in  England'  which  M.  Gambetta  holds 
in  the  Republican  party  in  France,  but  the  parallel  holds 
good  to  some  extent ;  and,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  suggests 
that  M.  Gambetta’s  proposals  when  he  is  Minister  may  fall 
very  far  short  of  his  suggestions  while  he  is  only  the 
candid  friend  of  the  Ministry.  Still,  whatever  may  be  the 
precise  measure  of  fulfilment  which  his  speech  at  Romans 
is  destined  to  receive,  it  defines  unmistakably  the  direction 
which  the  policy  of  the  Republican  party  will  receive  at  his 
hands.  It  has  been  noticed  that,  as  regards  the  reli¬ 
gious  question,  the  text  of  the  speech  contains  a  reservation 
which  found  no  place  in  the  summary  of  it  which  was 
first  published.  It  is  not  impossible  that  this  re¬ 
servation  was  originally  intended  to  be  made  more 
prominent  than  it  actually  was  made.  M.  Gambetta’s 
declaration  that  he  was  “  not  the  enemy  of  religion,  or  of' 
“  the  ministers  of  religion,”  had  apparently  been  received 
with  marked  coldness.  Six  thousand  Lyons  democrats 
do  not  come  together  to  be  taught  respect  for  religion  or 
tolerance  of  priests.  M.  Gambetta’s  oratorical  instinct 
would  therefore  lead  him  not  to  keep  this  unpleasant 
topic  longer  in  view  than  he  found  unavoidable.  He  had 
stated,  by  way  of  preface,  that,  when  he  called  for  the  im¬ 
partial  application  of  the  laws,  he  was  not  speaking  of  the 
secular  clergy,  and  if  his  hearers  chose  to  forget  this 
qualification,  he  would  not  be  anxious  to  recall  it  to  their 
recollections.  Discreditable  as  is  this  condescension  to  the 
prejudices  of  his  audience,  it  may  be  highly  convenient 
at  some  future  time.  If  it  should  ever  be  necessary, 
M.  Gambetta  will  be  able  to  show,  by  reference  to  his 
actual  words,  that  he  expressly  declared  that  what  he  was 
about  to  say  had  no  reference  to  the  particular  class  to 
which  it  was  applied  by  those  who  listened  to  him.  If  it 
proves,  as  it  probably  will  prove,  that  a  proposal  to  compel 
the  Seminarists  to  serve  in  the  army  would  be  unpopular 
with  all  except  the  extreme  Radicals,  he  will  be  able  to 
deny  that  ho  ever  made  such  a  proposal.  I  distinctly 
excepted,  he  may  say,  the  secular  clergy  from  the  scope  of 
my  proposals.  I  was  attacking  the  religious  orders,  and 
dealing  with  the  measures  necessary  to  keep  the  religious 
orders  in  their  place. 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  any  fencing  of 
this  kind  will  be  sufficient  to  ward  off  the  inconvenient 
consequences  of  this  part  of  his  speech.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  an  enumeration  of  the  things  which  a  man 
Avould  like  to  see  done  does  not  imply  a  pledge  that  he 
will  do  them.  No  man  has  been  more  careful  than  M. 
Gambetta  to  keep  alive  the  distinction  between  the  ideal 
and  the  possible  in  politics.  It  is  true,  further,  that  the 
Republican  party,  even  in  its  most  conservative  section, 
is  anxious  to  see  the  Church  kept  in  strict  subordination 
to  the  civil  power.  There  are  many  nominal  Catholics 
who  take  pleasure  in  seeing  the  clergy  and  Ultramontan- 
ism  soundly  rated,  and  who  will  have  nothing  to  object  to 
M.  Gambetta’s  attack,  except  that  it  is  too  undisguised  to 
be  prudent.  But  the  dangerous  point  in  the  situation  is 
that  the  question  will  not  be  left  where  M.  Gambetta 
perhaps  meant  to  leave  it.  His  words  will  be  taken  up 
with  equal  enthusiasm  by  Radicals  who  wish  to  see  them 
translated  into  acts  and  by  Ultramontanes  who  will  treat 
them  as  intended  to  be  translated  into  acts.  Between 
these  two  millstones  more  meaning  will  be  ground  out  of 
them  than  their  author  may  have  meant  them  to  convey. 
The  Radical  agents  who  for  some  time  past  have  found 
but  little  to  say  about  M.  Gambetta  will  again  be  able  to 
use  his  name  as  a  Radical  watchword.  The  extension 
of  military  service  to  the  Seminarists  w ill  be  the 
pledge  demanded  of  every  Republican  candidate  at  elec¬ 
tions,  and  if  he  refuses  to  take  it  or  tries  to  explain  it  away, 
the  electors  will  be  told  that  he  is  not  M.  Gambeima  s 
friend.  The  reactionary  agents  will  co-operate  with  the 
Radicals  in  keeping  the  question  well  in  view.  The  local 
Conservative  journals  will  leave  the  Republican  candidate 
no  peace  until  he  has  spoken  his  mind  upon  this  point. 
Indeed  there  will  be  no  need  for  them  to  wait  until  a  can¬ 
didate  has  spoken  his  mind.  They  will  assume,  and  will 
have  some  right  to  assume,  that  a  man  who  comes  forwai  d  in 
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the  Republican  interest  accepts  the  programme  attributed 
to  M.  Gambetta,  except  Tvhere  he  expressly  repudiates  it. 
M.  Gambetta  has  at  any  rate  sown  an  abundant  crop  of 
troubles  for  moderate  Republicans  who  wish  to  get  into 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  England  a  moderate  candi¬ 
date  who  is  not  prepared  to  go  all  lengths  with  his  party 
may  hope  to  attract  some  support  from  the  more  moderate 
of  his  opponents.  In  France  there  is  no  such  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  fine  shades  of  difference.  The  Conservatives  hate 
a  moderate  Republican  quite  as  vigorously  as  they  hate  a 
Radical ;  and  except  when  it  happens  to  suit  their  purpose 
to  magnify  the  division  in  the  enemy’s  ranks,  they  will  not 
allow  that  there  is  any  substantial  distinction  between 
them.  The  unfortunate  candidate  who  tries  to  stop  short 
of  the  extremes  to  which  M.  Gambetta  has  shown  the 
way  will  have  to  put  up  with  the  impartial  enmity  of 
both  factions. 

Nor  will  the  prospect  be  much  improved  if  M.  Gam¬ 
betta’ s  words  are  taken  in  the  narrowest  sense  which  they 
will  bear.  The  time  has  passed  in  which  the  State  could 
accept  one  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  system  and  reject 
another.  If  the  French  Government  were  to  declare 
that  in  future  no  religious  orders  would  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  country,  but  that  no  interference  would 
be  attempted  with  the  parish  priests,  it  would  prob¬ 
ably  find  itself  in  no  better  position  as  regards 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  than  the  Prussian  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  would  be  treated  as  the  author  of  a  law 
identical  in  spirit  with  the  Falk  laws,  and  would  in  the 
end  find  it  convenient  to  let  the  prohibition  become 
obsolete.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  formerly  an 
aggregate  of  many  parts,  divided  from  one  another 
by  historical  and  disciplinary  differences  which  often 
threatened  to  have  a  stronger  hold  upon  the  clergy  of  a 
particular  country  than  the  dogmatic  identity  by  which 
the  parts  were  kept  together.  The  State  was  the  great 
fountain  of  wealth  and  consideration,  and  to  quarrel  with 
the  State  was  to  run  the  risk  of  immense  loss  and  immense 
suffering.  Neither  of  these  conditions  can  be  said  to 
exist  now.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  throughout 
Christendom  is  more  closely  united  than  two  dioceses  in 
the  same  country  often  were  some  centuries  ago.  The  clergy 
are  far  more  afraid  of  losing  favour  with  their  bishops, 
the  bishops  are  far  more  afraid  of  losing  favour  with 
the  Pope,  than  either  are  of  quarrelling  with  the  civil 
power.  The  appliances  of  modern  civilization  can  be 
turned  to  equal  account  by  enemies  and  friends.  The 
telegraph  has  made  it  useless  to  forbid  communication 
with  Rome,  and  a  bishop  is  not  much  troubled  by  a  pro¬ 
hibition  to  promulgate  a  Papal  brief  when  he  has  already 
read  the  text  of  it  in  his  newspaper.  The  consequence  is 
that  the  State  has  really  no  means  of  coercing  the  Church 
except  by  refusing  to  pay  the  clergy  anything,  or  by  actual 
persecution.  AstheFrench  clergy  have  already  been  brought 
down  nearly  to  the  proverbial  straw  a  day,  there  is  nothing 
more  to  be  done  in  the  former  direction  short  of  paying 
them  nothing  at  all — a  policy  to  which  M.  Gambetta  is, 
though  for  different  reasons,  as  averse  as  the  Conservatives. 
In  the  latter  direction  there  is  of  course  plenty  to  be  done, 
but  then  to  do  it  would  hardly  forward  the  consolidation 
of  the  Republic.  Altogether,  if  the  Church  chooses  to 
go  on  employing  religious  orders  to  do  her  work,  we 
.suspect  that  M.  Gambetta  will  have  to  put  up  with  it. 


DEMOCRACY  IN  VICTORIA. 

FT!  HE  democratic  Ministry  at  Melbourne  pursues  with- 
JL  out  intermission  its  plans  for  remodelling  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  Victoria.  Mr.  Berry  has  introduced  a  Bill  for 
depriving  the  Council  of  nearly  all  the  power  which  it 
now  possesses  ;  and,  although  the  supporters  of  the 
Government  are  not  unanimous  in  approving  all  his  pro¬ 
posals,  the  principal  clauses  of  the  Bill  will  certainly  be 
passed  by  the  Assembly.  The  Council  has  on  several 
occasions  rejected  Appropriation  Bills,  not  in  assertion  of 
a  claim  to  interfere  with  the  control  of  the  finances,  but 
because  the  Ministers  of  the  day  have  sought  to  evade  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  by  tacking  general  enact¬ 
ments  to  money  Bills.  Thrusts  and  parries  of  the  same 
kind  have,  on  rare  occasions,  been  interchanged  between 
the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons  ;  but  the 
tact  and  moderation  of  political  leaders  have  succeeded  in 
preventing  actual  collision  and  in  discouraging  extreme 
pretensions  on  either  side.  Colonial  Assemblies  are  less 


patient,  not  to  say  more  quarrelsome  ;  and  during 
its  brief  existence  the  Constitution  of  Victoria  has 
already  produced  several  deadlocks.  The  last  conflict 
ended  a  few  months  ago  in  an  arrangement  which 
was  rather  a  concession  on  the  part  of  the  Council  than 
a  compromise.  Mr.  Berry  would  perhaps  not  even  have 
allowed  his  adversaries  the  opportunity  of  retreat  if 
he  had  not  determined  to  anticipate  resistance  for  the 
future  by  a  fundamental  change  in  the  Constitution.  By 
the  present  measure  all  Appropriation  Bills  will  be  passed 
by  the  sole  authority  of  the  Assembly  ;  and  the  same  body 
is  to  interpret  the  law  by  defining,  without  appeal,  the 
classification  of  Bills.  Any  measure  which  may  be  called 
by  the  Assembly  a  money  Bill  will  thus  be  wholly  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  cognizance  of  the  Council.  A  Minister 
who  commands  a  majority  in  the  Assembly  will  be  able  to 
legislate  on  all  subjects  at  his  pleasure  by  inducing  his 
party  first  to  pass  a  Bill,  and  then  to  declare  that  it  is  a 
money  Bill.  The  Council  may  indeed  suggest  alterations 
or  objections,  but  the  Assembly  is  not  obliged  to  notice 
their  dissent ;  and  colonial  precedents  will  not  recommend 
the  use  of  superfluous  coui’tesy. 

If  any  Bills  escape  from  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
Assembly  over  money  Bills,  the  legislative  powers  of  the 
Council  will  be  but  imperceptibly  enlarged.  If  the  Council 
refuses  in  two  successive  Sessions  to  sanction  a  Bill  passed 
by  the  Assembly,  the  Bill  is  nevertheless  to  become  law, 
unless  on  the  demand  of  the  Council  the  question  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  popular  vote.  As  the  leaders  of  the  Assembly 
will  probably  always  be,  as  at  present,  the  same  demagogues 
who  manage  universal  suffrage,  the  Council  can  have  no 
motive  for  appealing  from  the  representatives  of  the 
populace  to  the  populace  itself.  The  claim  will  perhaps  be 
withdrawn,  not  because  it  involves  a  retrograde  and 
barbarous  principle,  but  in  deference  to  the  scruples 
of  some  of  Mr.  Berry’s  supporters.  The  champions  of 
the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  Assembly  are  not 
disposed  to  admit  that  its  acts  may,  even  in 
theory,  bo  overruled  by  a  higher  authority.  Political 
speculators  have  in  recent  times  generally  held  that  re¬ 
presentative  assemblies  are  among  the  most  valuable 
products  of  modern  ingenuity  or  good  fortune.  The  little 
communities  of  the  Forest  Cantons  of  Switzerland  still 
vote  in  mass  on  their  simple  village  affairs,  to  the  great 
delight  of  antiquaries  in  search  of  surviving  primeval  cus¬ 
toms,  and  probably  without  detriment  to  their  own 
interest.  The  other  recent  precedents  of  popular  votes 
on  political  issues  were  provided  by  the  sagacity  of  the 
Bonapartes.  Napoleon  III.  more  especially  delighted  in 
the  so-called  plebiscites  which  either  suspended  for  his 
benefit  the  liberties  of  France,  or  transferred  to  his 
dominion  provinces  belonging  to  his  neighbours.  Mr. 
Berry's  plebiscite  would  never  be  practically  tried,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  only  to  be  taken  at  the  instance  of  the 
Council ;  but  the  proposal  will  perhaps  also  prove 
to  be  distasteful  to  the  Assembly.  The  same  result 
may  be  more  readily  attained  by  allowing  the  Council 
only  one  suspensive  veto ;  and  indeed  it  would  be  a 
simpler  and  more  straightforward  plan  to  abolish  the 
Council  instead  of  depriving  it  of  all  its  functions.  A 
still  more  sweeping  provision  removes  the  impediments 
which  had  been  deliberately  contrived  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  and  hampering  constitutional  change.  Mr. 
Berry  proposes  to  repeal  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
Act  which  make  the  concurrence  of  an  absolute  majority 
of  both  Houses  and  reservation  for  the  Royal  assent 
necessary  to  any  alteration  of  the  Constitution  Act.  A 
simple  Act,  or  a  vote  of  the  Assembly  two  or  three  times 
repeated,  will  suffice  at  any  time  to  effect  a  revolution. 
It  is  true  that  the  most  restless  demagogue  will  be  puzzled 
to  devise  contrivances  by  which  the  sovereignty  of 
numbers  will  be  more  completely  established.  He 
that  is  down  need  fear  no  fall,  and  the  worst  possible 
Constitution  will  be  secure  from  deterioration. 

In  preparation  for  the  impending  struggle,  the  Council 
has  devised  a  Reform  Bill  of  its  own,  by  which  the  pro¬ 
perty  qualification  of  the  electors  is  lowered,  the  number 
of  members  increased,  and  the  tenure  of  seats  in  the 
Council  reduced  from  ten  years  to  six.  As  the  Assembly 
has  no  wish  to  strengthen  the  Council  by  improving  its 
constitution,  the  Bill  must  have  been  intended  rather 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  than  as  a 
practical  scheme  of  legislation ;  yet  it  has  produced  some 
effect  in  the  colony  itself,  by  causing  Mr.  Berry’s  col¬ 
league,  who  represented  the  Ministry  in  the  Council,  to 
resign  his  office.  Mr.  Ccthbert  retires  because  he  thinks 
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that  the  Bill  for  reforming  the  Council  would  render  un¬ 
necessary  more  stringent  measures.  His  protest  Avill 
have  no  influence  with  his  recent  colleagues  or  with 
the  majority  of  the  Assembly  ;  hut  it  indicates  the 
probable  leaning  of  those  members  of  the  Liberal  party 
who  have  not  identified  themselves  ■with  the  extreme 
democratic  faction.  In  Victoria,  as  in  some  of  the  States 
of  the  American  Union  at  the  present  time,  two  classes  of 
society  stand  face  to  face,  with  property  and  education  on 
one  side,  and  the  multitude  equipped  with  the  irresistible 
weapon  of  universal  suffrage  on  the  other.  The  inevitable 
conflict  has,  through  the  operation  of  various  causes,  been 
long  deferred ;  but  in  many  parts  of  the  world  it  is  visibly 
approaching.  It  is  in  the  hope  of  promoting  the  pre¬ 
liminary  establishment  of  universal  suffrage  in  England 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  from  time  to  time  propounds  his  para¬ 
doxical  theory  of  the  love  of  the  English  nation  for 
inequality.  When  the  multitude  was  once  constitutionally 
as  well  as  physically  superior  in  power  to  all  competitors, 
it  would  no  longer  be  useful  to  deprecate  the  free  exercise 
of  its  omnipotence.  Mr.  Berry’s  various  measures  either 
provide  or  assume  that  the  numerical  majority  of  colonists 
shall  be  absolute  masters  of  the  persons  and  property  of 
the  community.  His  end  is  not  fully  attained  as  long  as 
the  representatives  of  property  and  culture  have,  through 
the  Council  or  by  the  support  of  the  Imperial  Government, 
any  voice  in  public  affairs. 

As  neither  of  the  Bills  will  pass  into  law,  the  ultimate 
decision  under  the  provisions  of  the  present  Constitution 
tests  with  the  Colonial  Office.  Mr.  Berry,  to  whom  the 
Governor  will  give  every  facility  and  aid,  announces  his 
intention  of  sending  a  mission  to  England  to  negotiate 
with  the  Imperial  Government  for  the  suppression  or 
crippling  of  the  Council.  If  the  Royal  assent  is  withheld, 
he  or  his  supporters  intimate  with  little  reserve  their 
intention  of  throwing  off  their  allegiance.  Sir  Bryan 
O  Loghlen,  Attorney- General  of  Victoria,  has  not  scrupled 
to  use,  without  a  shadow'  of  provocation,  a  language  of 
menace  which  in  former  times  would  have  been  considered 
treasonable.  In  correction  of  versions  of  his  speech  which 
he  declares  to  be  inaccurate,  but  which  can  scarcely  have 
been  more  offensive  than  the  genuine  text,  he  has  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Times  the  material  portion  of  his  argument. 
Professing  to  think  that  the  existing  Constitution  confers 
on  the  Assembly  the  exclusive  control  of  money  Bills,  he 
nevertheless  desires  to  remove  all  doubt  by  an  Imperial 
Act.  The  Attorney-General  fears  that  members  have 
not  sufficiently  considered  the  possible  consequences  of  a 
dead-lock.  Perhaps,  he  suggests,  one  result  might  be 
the  deportation  of  the  members  of  the  Council  over  the 
Murray ;  or,  in  other  words,  an  abuse  of  numerical 
strength  which  would  be  worthy  of  the  French  Convention. 
The  unbounded  complaisance  of  the  Governor  furnishes 
him  with  no  protection  against  the  wanton  and  insolent 
threats  of  a  demagogue  who  is  nominally  his  Minister. 

“  It  might  be,”  said  Sir  Bryan  O’Loghlen,  that  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  supposed  dead-lock  would  be  “  to  invite 
“  the  Governor  to  go  on  board  a  steamer  in  the 
“  bay.”  He  admitted  that,  if  the  Constitution  could  be 
altered  peaceably,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  have 
recourse  to  violence ;  but  a  threat  of  brute  force  as 
the  alternative  of  submission  is  in  itself  an  act  of 
violence.  The  Attorney- General  of  course  added  that 
such  transactions  had  occurred  in  America  a  hundred 
years  ago.  The  rudeness  of  the  taunt  is  worthy  of  an 
agitator.  The  English  Government  will  soon  have  to 
decide  on  the  issue  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  oppose 
revolutionary  measures  in  Victoria.  It  ’may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  all  the  wealth,  and  almost  all  the  respect¬ 
ability,  of  the  colony  is  on  the  side  of  the  English  connexion ; 
but  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  support  the  minority  in  a 
civil  war.  There  are  only  two  alternatives.  Either  the 
democratic  faction  must  be  conciliated  by  submission  to 
its  demands,  or  a  dissolution  of  the  colonial  relation  must 
be  endured.  In  the  interest  of  the  better  class  in  the 
colony,  it  is  probably  desirable  to  continue  for  the  present 
a  connexion  which  may  perhaps  not  always  be  merely 
nominal. 


THE  CANADIAN  ELECTIONS. 

Ff^HE  success  in  the  late  Canadian  elections  of  the  party 
JL  which  calls  itself  Conservative  is  not  to  be  regarded 
with  unmixed  dissatisfaction.  Perhaps  the  most  dis¬ 
couraging  circumstance  attending  the  contest  is  the 


j  suddenness  and  completeness  of  the  political  reaction. 
Until  lately  the  Canadians  had  displayed  a  steadiness  and 
tenacity  which  are  unusual  in  democratic  communities. 
Sir  John  Macdonald,  who  is  now  likely  to  be  once  more 
Prime  Minister,  had  outlived  in  office  several  generations 
of  American  politicians ;  and  it  was  only  in  consequence 
of  plausible  imputations  on  his  character  that  he  was 
finally  driven  from  power.  If  the  reverse  which  has  now 
befallen  his  rival  merely  indicates  a  return  of  the  con¬ 
stituency  to  their  habitual  preferences,  the  appearance  of 
caprice  may  perhaps  have  been  deceptive.  Mr.  Mackenzie 
has  had  a  fair  trial,  and  perhaps  he  has,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  colonists,  been  found  wanting.  It  is  not  yet 
known  whether  the  elections  have  mainly  turned  on  a 
comparison  of  personal  claims  or  on  issues  of  commercial 
policy.  Sir  John  Macdonald’s  ability  and  experience 
might  almost  entitle  him  to  rank  as  a  statesman,  if  he 
had  not  unluckily  allied  himself  with  the  supporters  of 
protective  duties.  It  is  understood  that  the  new  Parliament 
will  at  once  employ  itself  in  exaggerating  the  errors  of  a 
vicious  tariff.  In  Canada,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world, 
trade  and  industry  are  for  the  present  stagnant,  and  manu¬ 
facturers  are  as  usual  eager  to  improve  their  own  position 
by  strengthening  their  monopoly  at  the  expense  of  the 
rest  of  the  community.  The  largest  and  most  important 
body  of  producers,  who  constitute  at  the  same  time  the 
bulk  of  the  consumers,  connive,  with  the  usual  stupidity 
of  their  class,  at  the  conspiracy  against  themselves.  Pro¬ 
tection  can  be  of  no  advantage  to  farmers  or  lumberers, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  not  exposed  to  foreign  competition, 
but  they  seem  to  be  persuaded  that  they  will  profit  in  some 
unintelligible  way  by  the  encouragement  of  domestic 
manufactures.  The  practice  of  their  neighbours  in  the 
American  Union  serves  as  an  example  instead  of  a  warn¬ 
ing  ;  yet  the  mischief  of  Protection  varies  inversely  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  community  by  which  it  is  adopted. 
A  prison  which  holds  four  millions  of  people  is  narrower 
than  that  which  confines  forty  millions. 

Eloquent  indignation  provoked  by  the  folly  of  colonies 
is  useless,  though  it  may  be  just ;  and  against  the  unwill¬ 
ing  acquiescence  of  the  mother-country  it  is  altogether 
misdirected.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Australians 
and  Canadians  should  impose  heavy  burdens  on  them¬ 
selves,  with  the  result,  and  sometimes  with  the  purpose,  of 
injuring  English  manufacturers ;  but  the  policy  of  allow¬ 
ing  them  to  manage  their  own  affairs  cannot  fairly  be 
denounced  as  an  abandonment  of  empire.  English  states¬ 
men  had  the  good  sense  to  discover,  before  committing 
themselves  to  a  hopeless  and  invidious  resistance,  that 
English  subjects  at  the  other  end  of  the  world  would  not 
submit  to  be  controlled  by  the  Colonial  Office.  It  would 
have  been  desirable  to  retain  for  the  Imperial  Government 
the  ownership  of  unoccupied  lands  and  the  right  of  pre¬ 
scribing  the  amount  of  import  duties  to  be  levied  by 
the  colonists  ;  but  the  waste  lands  were  at  the  door 
of  the  settlers,  and  they  were  far  from  Downing 
Street.  As  it  was  certain  that  the  squatter  would 

squat  where  he  chose,  it  was  prudent  not  to  con¬ 
vert  him  into  a  rebel  by  treating  him  as  a  trespasser. 
The  English  Government  is  not  alone  in  its  practical 
recognition  of  natural  impediments  to  the  practical  exer¬ 
cise  of  theoretical  sovereignty.  California  is  one  of  the 
United  States,  bound  as  fully  as  New  York  or  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  by  Federal  legislation,  and  readily  acknowledging 
the  common  bond  of  allegiance,  except  when  it  happens 
to  chafe  ;  but  California  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  its  real  or  supposed  interests  are  not 
always  identical  with  those  of  the  Atlantic  and  Central 
States.  The  Homestead  Law,  which  regulates  in  great 
measure  the  disposal  of  waste  lands  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  has  been  tacitly  treated  as  void  by  the 
local  Government  of  California.  The  waste  lands  are 
there  appropriated  to  settlers  and  purchasers  on  entirely 
different  principles  ;  and  the  Government  at  Washington 
has  wisely  shut  its  eyes  to  irregularities  which  it  would 
have  been  unable  to  prevent  or  correct.  For  similar 
reasons  California  has  disregarded  the  Legal  Tender  Bill, 
and  has  maintained  its  gold  currency  -without  interruption. 
The  English  Government  would  have  been  far  more 
powerless  against  the  inevitable  resistance  of  the  Colonies 
to  financial  or  economical  control.  The  precedent  of  the 
American  rebellion  is  much  more  likely  to  be  followed 
under  provocation  than  the  precedent  of  the  Confederate 
secession.  Citizens  of  the  United  States  in  the  extreme 
West,  as  well  as  in  New  England  or  Pennsylvania,  are 
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proud  of  the  unity  of  the  Great  Republic.  The  elastic 
loyalty  of  English  colonists  to  the  Imperial  authority  is 
tempered  by  an  antagonistic  local  conceit ;  and  colonial 
politicians  always  seem  to  hanker  after  opportunities  of 
publishing  an  imitative  Declaration  of  Independence. 

If  the  Acts  of  Parliament  which  established  responsible 
or  virtually  independent  government  in  the  great  colonies 
had  reserved  to  the  Crown  the  ownership  of  waste  lands 
and  the  regulation  of  tariffs,  the  restrictions  would  have 
been  disregarded  as  soon  as  they  were  felt  to  be  burden¬ 
some,  and  perhaps  on  the  pretext  that  they  were  acts 
of  usurpation.  The  breach  of  a  positive  law  might 
not  have  been  resented  by  the  employment  of  force,  but  it 
would  have  been  an  affront  to  the  Imperial  Government 
and  Legislature.  The  quarrels  which  must  have  ensued 
would  almost  certainly  have  ended  in  the  severance  of 
the  fragile  link  of  allegiance.  As  professedly  independent 
States  the  present  colonies  would  have  enacted  protective 
tariffs,  and  in  that  case  the  English  Government  could  not 
have  been  reproached  with  an  erroneous  policy  which  it 
could  not  have  prevented.  As  long  as  Canada  is  nominally 
a  colony,  its  ports  will  be  open  to  English  men-of-war ; 
its  forces  will  not  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  an  enemy ; 
and  it  is  even  possible  that  some  aid  may  be  given  to  the 
mother-country.  If  the  States  which  now  form  the 
American  Union  had  still  been  colonies  of  England, 
Russian  cruisers  prepared  to  prey  on  British  commerce 
would  not  six  months  ago  have  been  welcomed  in 
American  ports.  If  Canada  should  hereafter  become 
formally  independent,  it  is  desirable  that  the  separation 
should  not  be  accompanied  by  a  feud  such  as  that  which 
has  now  for  a  hundred  years  produced  ill  will  on  the  part 
of  the  American  people  to  England.  In  colonial  policy, 
as  in  all  other  branches  of  legislation  and  government,  it 
has  been  the  not  ignoble  function  of  England  to  try 
original  experiments  for  the  benefit  and,  in  many  cases,  for 
the  imitation  of  mankind.  Juries;  Parliaments,  and  respon¬ 
sible  Cabinets  are  boons  bestowed  at  its  own  risk  and  ex¬ 
pense  on  the  civilized  world  by  the  nation  which  of  all 
others  is  most  habitually  vituperated  by  foreigners,  while 
its  sins  are  with  vicarious  candour  ostentatiously  confessed 
by  English  statesmen,  writing  perhaps  in  foreign  journals. 
Among  the  Colonial  Powers  of  the  present  day,  Spain  and 
Holland  avowedly  administer  their  dependencies  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  metropolitan  State.  In  the  lifetime  of  the 
present  generation  England  has  devised  the  novel  scheme 
of  responsible  government  in  the  Colonies,  nor  will  firm 
minds  be  prematurely  alarmed  by  the  difficulties  and 
anomalies  which  may  from  time  to  time  be  disclosed  by 
experience. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  success  of  Sir 
John  Macdonald’s  party  in  the  Canadian  elections  is  not 
without  its  compensation.  The  impediments  which  will 
probably  be  offered  to  the  free  importation  of  English  goods 
will  be  injurious  both  to  England  and  to  Canada ;  but  the 
shortsighted  policy  of  fostering  native  industry  will  scarcely 
be  compatible  with  acceptance  of  the  overtures  which  are 
likely  to  be  made  by  the  American  Government.  A 
Customs  Union  with  the  United  States  would  expose  the 
manufacturers  of  Canada  to  immediate  and  ruinous  compe¬ 
tition.  By  levelling  the  barriers  which  separate  the 
Dominion  from  the  Republic,  the  colonial  Government 
would  perhaps  approach  more  rapidly  towards  free  trade 
than  by  the  abolition  of  duties  on  English  produce.  The 
measure  would  be  chiefly  objectionable  because  it  would 
scarcely  be  compatible  with  the  further  continuance  of  the 
colonial  connexion.  Mr.  Mackenzie  and  his  colleagues  would 
not  improbably  have  been  inclined  to  enter  on  the  negotia¬ 
tion,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  favoured  by  a  Cabinet  of  which 
Sir  John  Macdonald  will  be  the  principal  member.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  the  motive  of  incessant  declama¬ 
tion  against  those  parts  of  English  foreign  and  colonial 
policy  which  are  clearly  irrevocable.  Prophets  of  evil 
have,  from  Hebrew  times  to  the  present  day,  often  dis¬ 
charged  a  useful  function,  but  only  when  they  have 
affected  the  conduct  of  the  communities  which  they 
arouse  and  alarm.  Jeremiah  had  a  thoroughly  practical 
object  in  urging  his  countrymen  to  prefer  submission  to 
Assyria  over  alliance  with  Egypt.  Lamentations  over  the 
hard  fate  which  may  require  the  Marquess  of  Lorne  to 
sign  a  protective  tariff  may  be  patriotic  and  natural,  but 
they  are  wholly  useless.  The  maker  of  a  machine  ought 
to  reconcile  himself  once  for  all  to  all  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  of  its  working.  When  the  Parliament  of 
the  Dominion  was  invested  with  full  power  over  taxation, 


it  was  evidently  possible  that  it  might  abuse  its 
discretion  to  tho  detriment  both  of  its  constituents 
and  of  the  mother-country.  Lord  Lorne,  in  accepting 
the  office  of  Governor- General,  knew  that  ho  would  have 
to  give  formal  sanction  to  acts  of  which  he  might  per¬ 
sonally  disapprove.  He  will  certainly  not  commit  the 
blunder  of  refusing  the  Royal  Assent  to  a  tariff  on  tho 
frivolous  pretext  that  it  is  foolish  and  mischievous,  when 
the  only  question  is  wdiether  it  lies  within  the  competence 
of  the  colonial  Parliament.  A  Bill  for  the  establishment 
of  distinctive  duties  on  English  produce  while  American 
goods  were  freely  admitted  would  have  been  far  more  embar¬ 
rassing.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  Canadian  Ministry 
has  other  business  to  manage  in  addition  to  the  regulation 
of  Customs  duties.  It  is  possible  that  a  new  Cabinet 
may  have  some  advantage  in  dealing  with  the  irritating 
dispute  between  Columbia  and  the  Dominion. 


EDUCATION  REPORTS. 


rTIHE  Reports  of  the  School  Inspectors,  a  selection 
JL  from  which  is  annually  printed  by  the  Education  De¬ 
partment,  are  among  the  most  useful  of  Parliamentary 
papers.  There  are  two  classes  of  persons  who  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  take  an  interest  in  them.  Those  who  are  really 
anxious  to  see  elementary  education  become  better  in 
quality  and  more  general  in  diffusion  have  an  opportunity 
of  learning  what  a  body  of  intelligent  men,  entirely  occu¬ 
pied  in  testing  the  progress  made  in  these  respects,  think 
of  the  results  obtained.  Those  who  care  little  about 
education  considered  in  itself  may  yet  like  to  know  whether, 
as  taxpayers  and  ratepayers,  they  are  getting  value  for 
their  money.  It  is  astonishing  how  little  importance 
seems  to  be  attached  to  this  last  consideration.  Occasion¬ 
ally  there  is  an  ineffectual  protest  against  the  amount  of 
a  school  rate  ;  but,  as  regards  the  steady  increase  of  the 
Parliamentary  grant,  it  is  usually  taken  as  a  subject  for 
unmixed  satisfaction.  So  undoubtedly  it  would  be  if  there 
were  any  certainty  that  a  great  deal  of  the  money  is  not 
wasted.  At  present,  however,  the  certainty  is  of  the  oppo¬ 
site  kind.  A  single  example  of  this  will  perhaps  be  of 
more  value  than  any  number  of  general  statements.  A 
grant  varying  from  40s.  to  60s.  is  made  yearly  in  respect 
of  each  pupil  teacher  who  satisfies  the  conditions  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  department.  Mr.  Renouf  mentions  the  case 
of  a  pupil  teacher  in  the  fifth  year  of  her  service  and  in 
the  eighteenth  year  of  her  age,  who,  having  to  give  an 
account  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  did  it  in  this  fashion : — ■ 
“  There  was  a  dreadful  massacre  in  India,  and  thousands 
“  were  slain,  it  was  placed  under  the  hands  of  a  Governor, 
“  but  he  did  not  attend  properly  after  the  country,  and 
“  so  the  people  took  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and 
“  the  country  became  in  a  dreadful  state,  men  and  chil- 
“  dren  being  killed.  The  Queen  then  became  Empress  of 
“  England.”  It  is  not  the  fact  of  a  pupil  teacher  being  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  history  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  that  makes  the 
quotation  so  significant.  This  girl  may  never  have  learnt 
anything  about  it,  and  then  there  would  be  nothing  dis¬ 
creditable  in  her  not  knowing  anything  about  it.  But 
the  character  of  her  answer  shows  that  either  she  must 
have  learnt  something  about  the  Mutiny,  with  no  better 
result  than  filling  her  head  with  this  unconnected  non¬ 
sense,  or,  having  learnt  nothing,  she  did  not  know  that  a 
mere  guess  answer  could  do  her  no  service.  Either  way, 
she  succeeded  in  showing  that  the  money  spent  upon  her 
had  been  thrown  away  ;  and,  when  we  find  that  from  81. 
to  12 1.  has  been  thrown  awyay  upon  one  girl  out  of 
thousands,  and  are  ignorant  how  many  more  like  cases 
there  may  be  among  those  thousands,  the  financial  aspect 
of  the  question  becomes  serious. 

Mr.  Renouf’s  experience  lies  in  the  Tower  Hamlets, 
which  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  instance  of  a  London  district. 
The  Education  Code  withholds  certain  additional  pay¬ 
ments  if  less  than  75  per  cent,  of  the  passes  obtainable  in 
the  standard  examination  by  the  scholars  presented  has 
been  obtained,  thus  marking  the  lowest  level  at  which  a 
school  can  be  regarded  as  doing  its  ordinary  work  decently. 
Yet  in  the  Tower  Hamlets  there  were  ten  schools  in  which 
the  percentage  of  passes  fell  below  60.  This  circumstance 
is  worth  notice,  because  all  these  schools  were  voluntary 
schools.  On  the  other  hand,  the  majority  of  the  schools 
in  which  the  percentage  of  passes  reaches  90  are  School 
Board  schools.  The  reason  given  by  Mr.  Renouf  for  this 
difference  is  that,  under  the  School  Board,  a  teacher 
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whose  inefficiency  was  thus  demonstrated  by  the  failures 
cf  his  children  would  be  at  once  dismissed,  whereas  in¬ 
efficient  teachers  are  often  tolerated  in  voluntary  schools 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  replacing  them.  The  managers 
think  the  dissolution  of  the  school  would  be  a  greater  evil 
than  its  continued  inefficiency  ;  and,  if  they  dismissed  a 
teacher  and  were  unable  to  replace  him,  they  would  have 
no  choice  but  to  close  the  school.  In  the  end,  Mr.  Renouf 
says,  this  evil  will  work  its  own  cure.  A  school  which 
cannot  afford  to  pay  a  proper  teacher  will  at  length 
fall  out  of  the  list  of  elementary  schools  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Education  Act.  But  this  process  may 
be  a  long  one,  and  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be 
hastened  by  a  change  in  the  law.  It  is  not  good  in 
the  interests  of  education,  or  even  in  the  interests  of  the 
voluntary  system,  that  schools  in  which  nearly  half  the 
children  learn  nothing  should  continue  to  exist  side  by 
side  with  schools  in  which  onlp  ten,  or  sometimes  much 
less  than  ten,  per  cent,  of  the  children  are  in  this  predica¬ 
ment.  The  remedy  would  be  to  enact  that  schools  in 
which,  say  for  two  consecutive  years,  the  percentage  of 
passes  fell  below  75  should  cease  to  be  included 
among  efficient  schools.  The  importance  of  having 
good  teachers  may  be  shown  in  another  way.  Mr.  Renouf 
justly  points  out  that  the  want  of  intelligence  which  is 
everywhere  the  chief  defect  in  the  children  in  elementary 
schools  is  due  to  the  absence  of  those  influences  of  com¬ 
panionship  and  surroundings  which,  unconsciously  to 
those  subjected  to  them,  do  so  much  to  make  up  a  liberal 
education.  With  the  poor,  “  education  is  almost  entirely 
“  confined  within  the  school  hours.  The  vocabulary  of 
“  their  families  is  extremely  limited.  Home  influences  are 
“  destructive  of  school  influences.  The  only  way  in 
which  this  state  of  things  can  be  at  all  mended  is  by  the 
intelligence  of  the  teacher.  The  time  during-  which  a 
child  can  be  kept  within  the  range  of  this  intelligence  bears 
a  terril >ly  small  proportion  to  the  whole  of  his  working  day, 
and  it  is  of  the  greater  moment  that  this  time  should  not 
be  wasted.  It  speaks  but  ill  for  the  intelligence  of  London 
teachers — or,  if  their  intelligence  be  not  in  fault,  then  it 
speaks  ill  for  their  devotion  to  their  work — that  both  boy 
and  girl  pupil  teachers  should  habitually  suppose  the 
“  rampart”  to  which  Sir  John  Moore  was  hurried  to  be  a 
churchyard,  or  that  in  a  story  about  a  sow  a  good  many 
pupil  teachers  thought  that  sow  was  the  same  as  cow, 
while  “  the  animal,  whether  as  ‘cow’  or  ‘sow,’ was  in 
“  almost  every  case  spoken  of  as  ‘  ho  ’  or  ‘  him. 

Mr.  Barrington  Ward’s  Report  deals  -with  an  agricul¬ 
tural  district  partly  in  Lincolnshire  and  partly  in  Notting¬ 
hamshire.  The  great  complaint  here  is  deficient  and 
irregular  attendance.  The  children  come  in  winter  and 
early  spring ;  but,  as  soon  as  field  work  begins,  the  attend¬ 
ance  stops  altogether,  or,  what  is  nearly  it  not  quite  as 
bad,  becomes  only  occasional.  In  every  occupation  in 
which  children’s  labour  is  efficient  it  is  alleged  to  be 
“  indispensable  ” — the  word  in  many  cases  meaning  only 
that  it  is  cheaper  than  adult  labour.  Under  Lord  &an- 
don’s  Act  a  School  Attendance  Committee  has  now  been 
formed  in  every  union ;  but  “  the  illegal  employment  of 
“  young  children  still  goes  on  unchecked,  and  the  absentees 
“  from  school  are  as  numerous  as  ever.”  It  does  not  seem 
to  make  much  difference  in  this  respect  whether  there  is  a 
School  Board  in  the  district  or  not.  Even  if  the  Boards  pass 
by-laws  for  enforcing  attendance,  they  do  not  put  them  into 
operation.  They  have  usually  been  formed  under  compul¬ 
sion,  because  the  accommodation  provided  in  voluntary 
schools  -was  insufficient ;  and  the  members  are  ordinarily 
themselves  employers  of  children,  and  consequently  not  at 
all  eager  to  make  it  more  difficult  to  obtain  the  labour  they 
want.  Perhaps  there  is  a  “  private  adventure  ”  school  in  the 
parish,  and  the  first  duty  of  the  Board  is  to  pronounce  on  its 
efficiency.  But  the  Board  think  more  of  what  is  to  become  of 
the  dame  if  her  livelihood  is  taken  away  than  of  the  children  to 
whom  she  gives  a  merely  nominal  education,  and  they  leave 
her  school  alone.  Mr.  Ward  makes  a  suggestion  which 
ought  undoubtedly  to  be  attended  to.  It  is  that  the 
Inspector  should  have  a  right  of  attending  the  meetings 
of  School  Boards  and  School  Attendance  Committees.  He 
would  of  course  not  have  a  vote.  He  might  even  be  for¬ 
bidden  to  speak,  except  at  the  request  of  the  Chairman. 
But  his  presence  would  often  serve  as  a  check  to  illegal 
proceedings ;  and  at  all  events  the  knowledge  thus 
gained  might  be  of  immense  use  to  the  Education  Depart¬ 
ment.  At  present  they  can  only  know  that  a  School 
Board  is  inefficient  when  the  results  of  that  inefficiency 


are  seen  in  the  failure  of  the  children  to  make  the  required 
attendances  or  pass  the  required  examinations.  If  the 
Inspector  were  occasionally  to  attend  its  meetings,  he 
would  be  able  to  warn  the  Department  what  they  might 
expect  in  this  way ;  and  if  the  case  were  very  flagmnt,  the 
Department  might  save  a  year  or  two  in  dealing  with  it. 

It  may  be  thought  perhaps  that  it  would  be  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  our  school  system  if  a  suggestion  connected  with 
this  question  of  teachers  which  occurs  in  Mr.  Collins’s 
Report  were  generally  followed  up.  Why,  he  asks,  do  not 
the  young  ladies  of  some  great  house  “  occasionally  try  to 
“  find  a  relief  from  the  tedium  of  country  life  in  taking  a 
“  class  in  their  village  school  ?  ”  Why  they  do  not  do  it 
we  cannot  profess  to  say ;  why  they  ought  not  to  do  it  is 
sufficiently  obvious.  Teaching  is  not — at  all  events,  it  is 
not  except  in  very  rare  cases — an  art  that  comes  by  nature. 
It  needs  study  and  training  ;  and  of  most  amateur  teachers, 
as  of  most  amateur  actors,  it  may  be  said  that  their  best 
is  not  equal  to  the  professional’s  worst.  The  visits  from 
the  young  ladies  of  the  great  house  might  be  in  the 
highest  degree  useful  considered  as  civilizing  influences ; 
but,  except  in  those  rare  cases  in  which  voluntary  study 
has  imparted  the  requisite  knowledge  or  extraordinary 
aptitude  stands  in  the  place  of  it,  they  would  be  worse 
than  useless  as  educational  influences.  Young  ladies, 
whether  they  belong  to  great  houses  or  to  small  ones,  may 
do  much  to  humanize  the  children  and  to  make  the  lives 
of  teachers  brighter.  But  the  actual  teaching  they  will, 
as  a  rule,  do  well  to  leave  alone. 


FINANCIAL  CONDITION  OF  EGYPT. 

AFTER  a  delay  which  was  giving  rise  to  misapprehen¬ 
sion,  the  Report  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  into 
Egyptian  finance  has  been  published,  and  at  last  fur¬ 
nishes  a  trustworthy  answer  to  the  question  so  often 
asked  by  puzzled  bondholders,  What  is  the  real  amount 
of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  Egypt  ?  The 
answer,  though  trustworthy,  does  not  profess  to  be 
accurate  to  a  figure.  The  Commissioners  were  aided 
in  their  labours  by  the  researches  of  previous  in¬ 
quirers,  and  still  more  materially  by  the  experience  of 
the  working  of  the  European  administration  established 
under  the  Goschen-Joubert  arrangement.  Yet  they  found 
so  very  much  that  was  irregular  in  the  management  of 
affairs  that  they  hesitate  to  assert  that  they  have  arrived 
at  the  full  truth.  Thus  the  Minister  of  War  received  last 
year  over  75,000 1.  for  exemption  from  military  service,  and 
over  112,000 1.  for  war-tax — together  more  than  187,000/’. 

_ of  which  he  rendered  no  account  to  the  Ministry  of 

Finance  or  the  Controller- General.  So,  again,  the  funds 
for  the  embankment  of  the  Nile  are  received  and  expended 
by  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  without  appearing  on 
either  side  of  the  Budget.  In  like  manner  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Cairo  and  Alexandria  sold  land  to  the 
value  of  over  73,000 1.,  the  price  of  which  was  not 
brought  to  account.  Once  more,  as  showing  the  difficulty  of 
ascertaining  the  simplest  financial  facts,  we  may  mention 
that  the  Governor  of  Alexandria  was  called  upon  for  a 
statement  of  receipts  for  a  single  year — first,  month  by 
month,  and  secondly,  according  to  the  sources  whence 
derived— and  that  the  two  totals  rendered  by  him  differed 
by  as  large  a  sum  as  four  thousand  pounds  sterling.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Commissioners,  at  the  date  of  their 
Report,  had  failed  to  obtain  from  the  Ministry  of  Finance 
a  list  of  the  taxes  collected,  with  the  edicts  authorizing 
them.  Theoretically,  taxes  can  be  imposed  or  repealed 
only  by  the  decision  of  the  Privy  Council,  alter  being  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  Khedive.  In  practice  this  constitutional 
safeguard  seems  to  be  utterly  disregarded.  A  mere  verbal 
order  from  the  Viceroy  confers  exemption  from  personal 
imposts,  and  the  officials  appear  to  lay  on  new  taxes  at 
their  pleasure.  In  the  province  of  Behara,  for  example, 
the  zeal  of  a  former  Moudir,  without  any  authorization, 
imposed  a  duty  on  cotton  brought  to  sale  in  open  market, 
which  has  continued  to  be  paid  up  to  the  present  moment. 
Again,  by  a  cruel  sort  of  pleasantry,  the  professional  tax 
as  well  as  the  poll-tax  is  collected  from  all  natives  not  in 
possession  of  land.  “  Not  having  any  land  of  their  own,” 
was  the  explanation  of  the  Inspector- General  of  Upper 
Egypt,  “  they  are  at  liberty  to  embrace  a  profession  and 
“  reap  its  advantages,  and  on  this  supposition  we  make 
“  them  pay  the  professional  tax.  After  this,  it  is  no  sui  - 
prise  to  learn  that  taxes  once  existing  are  never  remitted, 
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no  matter  how  circumstances  may  have  changed.  If  a 
man  is  once  rated  for  a  hundred  palm-trees,  the  rating  is 
not  modified,  even  though  the  trees  disappear.  If  a  village 
is  assessed  for  a  certain  amount  of  poll-tax,  that  amount 
has  to  be  forthcoming,  however  the  population  may  decay. 
Even  with  all  the  light  that  has  been  let  in  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  during  the  past  three  years,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  was 
no  easy  task  to  determine  the  exact  figure  either  of  the 
receipts  or  the  outlay,  still  less  to  ascertain  what  the  legal 
income  really  is.  Nevertheless  the  Commissioners  have 
arrived  at  conclusions  so  nearly  correct  that  they  believe 
no  future  disclosures  will  substantially  modify  them. 

What,  then,  to  begin  with,  is  the  income  of  Egypt  ? 
Eor  the  present  year,  owing  partly  to  the  low  Nile  of  last 
summer,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  a  considerable  pay¬ 
ment  has  had  to  be  made  which  ought  to  have  been  made 
last  year,  it  is  estimated  at  no  more  than  7,819,000 ?.  ; 
but  for  next  year  the  estimate  is  as  high  as  9,949,000?. 
The  low  figures  for  the  current  twelvemonth,  as 
we  have  said,  are  due  to  exceptional  causes.  Those  for 
next  year  are  highly  encouraging,  should  the  estimate  be 
realized ;  and  we  have  every  right  to  assume  that  the  Com¬ 
missioners  have  not  erred  on  the  side  of  over-sanguine 
expectations.  Indeed,  according  to  Mr.  Romaine,  the 
Controller- General,  the  actual  receipts  of  last  year  were 
within  a  million  of  the  sum  calculated  for  1879,  anc^  they 
ought  to  have  been  increased  by  a  considerable  payment 
not  made  in  time.  Further,  next  year  will  have  the  benefit 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  lands  and  houses  just  surrendered 
by  the  Khedive.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the 
estimate  is  a  moderate  one.  But  an  income  of  nearly  ten 
millions  sterling  ought  to  be  extremely  satisfactory  to  the 
bondholders.  Of  course  everything  depends  upon  the 
cost  of  the  administration  ;  for  the  legitimate  expenses  of 
the  government  of  the  country  must  be  defrayed  before  the 
creditors  can  receive  anything,  and  so  also  must  the  Civil 
List.  What,  then,  is  the  amount  of  these  charges?  For 
the  current  twelvemonth  the  estimate  is  4,474,559?.,  and 
for  next  year  4,529,559?.  These  figures  are  higher  than 
those  of  the  Goschen- Joubert  scheme,  but  not  considerably 
so  ;  and  they  leave,  as  will  be  seen,  a  considerable  surplus 
for  the  payment  of  the  debt.  Adding  this  latter  item, 
both  Sinking  Fund  and  interest,  the  total  expenditure  is 
raised  for  the  present  year  to  10,405,665?.,  and  for  next 
year  to  10,330,26 3?.  We  thus  find,  at  the  end  of  the 
current  year,  a  calculated  deficit  of  2,586,665 ?.,  and  an 
additional  deficit  at  the  end  of  next  year  of  381,263?. ; 
together,  2,967,928 Z.  The  chief  embarrassment  is  caused 
by  the  extraordinary  falling-off  in  the  receipts  during  the 
current  twelvemonth.  Still,  though  so  marked  an  improve¬ 
ment  is  anticipated  in  1879,  even  for  that  year  we  find  an 
estimated  deficit,  though  a  small  one.  But  it  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  reforms  now  being  introduced  are  not 
expected  to  be  in  full  working  order  till  1880  ;  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  they  will  result  in  an  increase  of 
the  revenue,  and  possibly,  though  not  so  probably,  in  some 
retrenchment.  Further,  the  income  with  which  the 
917,000  acres  surrendered  by  the  Khedive  are  credited 
ought  to  admit  of  being  very  considerably  increased.  As 
the  Commissioners  observe,  “  It  is  a  matter  of  public 
“  notoriety  that  the  average  net  revenue  of  the  best  lands 
“  is  at  least  3 ?.  or  4?.  per  acre.  It  is  all  the  more  astonishing 
“  that  the  revenne  of  the  Daira  lands  should  not  reach  even 
“  an  average  of  il.  per  feddan,  because  in  the  revenue  of 
“  these  lands  are  comprised  the  products  of  the  large 
“  sugar  factories ;  and  in  the  accounts  of  working 
“  expenses  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  interest  or  con- 
“  solidation  of  capital  employed  in  the  construction  of  these 
“  factories.”  There  ought,  therefore,  in  the  course  of  a  couple 
of  years,  to  be  no  difficulty  in  bringing  about  an  equi¬ 
librium  between  income  and  expenditure  if  the  reforms 
are  honestly  carried  out.  But,  unfortunately,  in  the 
floating  debt  there  is  a  source  of  embarrassment  which 
will  prolong  the  difficulty. 

The  accumulation  of  this  floating  debt  is  the  most  un¬ 
favourable  feature  in  the  Report.  When  the  Gosciien- 
Joubert  compromise  was  concluded,  it  was  thought  that 
the  whole  of  the  Khedive’S  liabilities  were  ascertained 
and  provided  for ;  yet  already  we  discover  additional 
obligations  of  enormous  amount.  They  are  very  hetero¬ 
geneous  in  character,  consisting  of  arrears  of  salaries 
and  wages,  of  orphan  and  religious  funds  diverted  from 
their  lawful  purposes,  of  debts  due  on  account  of  public 
works  and  concealment  of  contracts,  of  arrears  of 
interest,  arrears  of  tribute,  and  sundries.  Altogether 


they  make  a  gross  total  of  8,188,000?.,  or  very  nearly  a 
normal  year’s  revenue.  But  there  are  several  deductions 
to  be  made  on  account  of  assets  to  be  set  off,  repayments 
made  recently,  mere  book  debts,  and  claims  which  are 
questionable.  These  bring  down  the  total  to  6,744,000?. 
Further,  the  Daira  has,  since  the  drawing  up  of  the 
Report,  surrendered  its  claims  against  the  State  ; 
the  operation  of  the  Sinking  Fund  has  also  to  be 
allowed  for  ;  and  there  is  security  against  certain  of 
the  liabilities  included  in  the  last  figures.  These  further 
deductions  amount  to  3,098,000?.,  which  reduces  the  actual 
existing  floating  debt,  against  which  there  is  no  set-off,  to 
3,646,000?.  Lastly,  there  is  no  need  immediately  to  re¬ 
place  the  orphan  and  religious  funds,  which  make  to¬ 
gether  468,000?.  Thus  the  total  immediately  required, 
and  which  is  wholly  uncovered,  is  3,178,000?.  Adding 
the  deficits  of  the  current  year  and  next  year,  the  total 
floating  debt  at  the  end  of  1879,  unrepresented  by  either 
assets  or  security,  and  immediately  demandable,  will  be 
6,145,928?.  Even  when  reduced  by  these  successive  deduc¬ 
tions,  the  ultimate  liabilities  amount  to  nearly  eight 
months’  revenue  at  the  high  estimate  of  next  year’s  re¬ 
ceipts,  or  to  more  than  seven  years’  purchase  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  income  of  the  surrendered  lands.  Moreover,  tne 
revenue  is  not  expected  to  cover  the  outlay  either  this 
year  or  next.  Whether  it  will  do  so  in  1880  depends  on  a 
variety  of  chances — amongst  the  rest,  an  abundant  Nile 
and  the  continuance  of  the  Khedive  in  his  present  frame 
of  mind.  The  acceptance  by  Mr.  Rivers  W ilson  of  the 
office  of  Finance  Minister  is,  however,  the  best  proof  that 
in  his  opinion  the  various  deductions  above  enumerated 
are  justified  by  the  facts,  and  that  by  rigid  economy,  strict 
supervision,  and  intelligent  administration,  the  receipts 
may  be  so  increased  that  they  will  not  only  put  an  end  to  re¬ 
curring  deficits,  but  will  also  cover  the  additional  expendi¬ 
ture  imposed  by  the  charge  for  the  floating  debt.  His  first 
duty,  of  course,  will  be  to  make  an  arrangement  concerning 
this  floating  debt.  There  appears  little  likelihood  that  the 
revenue  will  grow  so  rapidly  as  to  liquidate  it  at  an  early 
date,  and  he  will  probably,  therefore,  be  compelled  eventu¬ 
ally  to  fund  it.  This  operation  will  increase  the  antici¬ 
pated  deficit ;  but  still  it  is  probably  not  too  much  to 
hope  that  European  administration  will  impart  such 
elasticity  to  the  revenue  as  ultimately  to  overtake  such 
increase.  All  depends,  however,  upon  the  good  faith  with 
which  Ismail  Pasha  fulfils  his  promises.  The  terms  on 
which  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson  is  understood  to  have  entered 
his  service  enable  him  to  do  much  to  insure  that  good 
faith,  but  the  continued  co-operation  of  England  and 
France  is  still  more  important.  In  any  case,  it  appears 
to  be  established  by  this  Report  that  in  ordinary  years 
Egypt  is  able  to  raise  a  revenue  of  very  nearly  ten 
millions  sterling,  while  the  costs  of  government  of  all 
kinds  do  not  much  exceed  four  and  a  half  millions  sterling, 
and  that  there  is  thus  a  free  surplus  applicable  to  the 
payment  of  the  debt  of  nearly  five  and  a  half  millions 
sterling1.  And  it  is  also  ascertained  that  there  is  wide 

o  ... 

scope  for  improvements  in  the  administration,  and  con¬ 
sequently,  we  may  suppose,  for  retrenchment  of  outlay 
and  increase  of  revenue. 


HOURS  OF  POLLING, 

T14HE  Select  Committee  appointed  to  consider  weather 
JL  the  hours  of  polling  at  Parliamentary  and  Municipal 
elections  can  be  extended  without  inconvenience  have 
reported  against  the  change.  They  admit  that  in  certain 
cases  under  the  present  hours  working-men  have  been  pre¬ 
vented  from  voting,  or  have  voted  with  inconvenience  or 
pecuniary  loss.  No  other  remedy  for  this  state  of  things 
than  an  extension  of  the  hours  of  polling  has  been  suggested 
by  the  witnesses,  and  the  Committee  are  not  at  present 
satisfied  that  there  is  any  other  remedy.  Many  official 
witnesses  are  opposed  to  extension  of  hours  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  give  rise  to  disturbance  and  drunkenness. 
On  the  other  hand,  non-official  witnesses  think  that  ex¬ 
tension  of  hours  would  prevent  election  days  being  kept  as 
holidays,  and  so  would  lessen  disturbance  and  drunken¬ 
ness.  The  Committee  think  that  it  would  be  undesirable 
to  make  the  change  in  all  boroughs.  Nor  are  they  able 
to  recommend  any  limit  of  population  or  area  above  which 
the  line  should  be  drawn.  At  this  point  the  tone  of  tho 
Report  becomes  more  cheerful.  After  standing  first 
on  one  foot  and  then  on  tho  other  through  half- 
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a-dozen  paragraphs,  the  Committee  see  firm  ground. 
Why  not  leave  things  alone  ?  The  question  does 
not  press  for  immediate  solution,  and  they  suggest 
that  it  should  stand  over  until  the  time  comes  for  con¬ 
sidering  the  continuance  of  the  Ballot  Act.  It  appears 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  that  this  curious 
example  of  avoidance  of  a  conclusion  was  the  work  of  only 
half  the  members.  The  Chairman,  Sir  Mattiikw  Ridley, 
and  Dr.  Cameron  eacli  presented  a  draft  report,  and  Dr. 
Cameron’s  draft  was  preferred  by  a  majority  of  one. 
Directly  after  this,  however,  the  minority  was  reinforced 
by  Mr.  Charles  Lewis,  and  then  the  Chairman’s  draft 
was  gradually  substituted  for  Dr.  Cameron’s  by  means  of  a 
series  of  amendments  carried  in  every  case  by  the  Chair¬ 
man's  casting  vote.  Conclusions  thus  arrived  at  have  only 
a  personal  interest.  The  really  valuable  materials  for  form¬ 
ing  a  judgment  on  the  question  are  to  be  found  not  in 
the  Report  but  in  the  evidence.  The  Report  only  tells  us 
that  six  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  satisfied 
with  the  hours  of  polling  as  they  are  and  that  six  other 
members  wish  to  see  them  extended. 

Ought  the  poll  at  elections  to  be  kept  open  till  io 
o’clock  at  night  in  order  to  enable  working-men  to 
vote  after  they  have  left  work,  instead  of,  as  now, 
voting  in  their  dinner  hour,  or  in  time  given  them  by  their 
masters  or  obtained  by  foregoing  half  a  day’s  wages,  or 
not  voting  at  all  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  different  according  as  the  burden  of  proof  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  lie  on  one  side  or  the  other.  If  it  is  assumed 
that  the  primd  facie  argument  makes  against  the  change, 
we  do  not  know  that  any  very  strong  case  of  inconvenience 
has  been  made  out  in  opposition  to  that  argument.  W ork- 
iug-men  do  vote  in  considerable  numbers,  and  it  is  at  least 
doubtful  whether  many  more  of  them  would  vote  if  the 
poll  remained  open  after  working  hours.  In  our  judgment, 
however,  the  primd  facie  argument  points  the  other  way. 
Down  to  the  passing  of  the  last  Reform  Act  the  electors 
belonged  for  the  most  part  to  the  middle  class,  and  the 
hours  during  which  the  poll  was  open  were  fairly  suited 
to  the  requirements  of  that  class.  By  the  last  Reform 
Act  a  great  number  of  working-men  were  added  to  the 
town  constituencies,  and  it  might  have  been  expected  that 
an  alteration  calculated  to  make  the  hours  of  polling 
as  convenient  to  the  new  voters  as  they  had  formerly 
been  to  the  old  voters  would  have  been  incorporated 
into  the  Act.  The  question  is  sometimes  argued  as 
though  it  were  an  advantage  to  make  the  act  of 
voting  as  troublesome  as  possible.  If,  it  is  said,  a  working¬ 
man  will  not  forego  his  dinner  or  consent  to  lose  a  day’s 
wages  in  order  to  exercise  his  newly-acquired  privilege, 
he  is  not  worthy  to  exercise  it  at  all.  On  this  theory  the 
poll  for  voters  belonging  to  the  upper  classes  ought  only 
to  be  open  from  7  to  9  p.m.,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
obliged,  not  indeed  to  forego  their  dinner,  but  cither  to 
dine  an  hour  earlier  than  usual  or  to  turn  dinner  into 
supper.  The  natural  thing  to  do  is  to  keep  the  poll  open 
during  the  hours  in  which  voters  are  most  likely  to  come 
to  it,  and  it  is  hardly  denied  that  where  working-men  are 
concerned  the  hours  between  5  and  8  in  the  evening 
best  answer  to  this  description.  It  is  possible,  of  course, 
that  the  objections  to  keeping  the  poll  open  till  8 
o’clock  may  be  so  weighty  as  to  overpower  this  inference 
from  the  nature  of  things ;  but  the  fact  that  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  new  electors  do  not  find  the  present  hours 
of  polling  convenient  is  surely,  taken  by  itself,  a  reason 
why  they  should  be  changed.  This  is  not  a  conclusion 
suggested  by  party  considerations,  for  while  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  advocates  of  an  extension  of  hours  are  more 
often  found  on  the  Liberal  side,  the  Conservative  working¬ 
men  who  have  of  late  become  so  prominent  and  im¬ 
portant  are  apparently  strongly  in  favour  of  the  change. 
At  least  the  Secretary  of  the  Manchester  Working-Men’s 
Conservative  Association  was  sent  up  specially  at  the  last 
moment  to  give  evidence  in  favour  of  it. 

The  objections  to  keeping  the  poll  open  till  8  o’clock  at 
night  seem  to  be  chiefly  three — increased  expense,  in¬ 
creased  risk  of  disturbance,  and  the  postponement  of  the 
declaration  of  the  poll.  As  regards  the  first  of  these, 
any  outlay  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  enable  electors 
to  vote  at  an  election  is  in  the  strictest  sense  a  legitimate 
expense.  No  doubt  it  would  be  cheaper  if  the  polls  were 
kept  open  only  in  the  morning,  or  only  in  the  afternoon ; 
and  the  only  motive  for  keeping  them  open  through  both 
periods  of  the  day  is  that  more  electors  are  thereby 
enabled  to  vote.  If,  by  adding  the  evening  to  the  morning 


and  afternoon,  a  further  addition  is  made,  or  is  likely  to 
be  made,  to  the  aggregate  of  actual  voters,  there  is  the 
same  ground  for  going  to  the  expense  of  keeping  the 
polls  open  from  5  till  8  in  the  evening  as  there  is  for 
going  to  the  expense  of  keeping  them  open  from  12  to 

4  in  the  afternoon.  That  the  extension  of  hours  would 
delay  the  declaration  of  the  poll  is  of  course  undeniable.  It 
would  be  late  at  night  before  the  returns  would  come  in  from 
outlying  districts,  and  as  it  would  scarcely  be  convenient 
to  declare  the  poll  at  2  a.m.,  the  ceremony  would  neces¬ 
sarily  be  postponed  till  the  next  day.  This  is  only  a 
further  development  of  the  difficulty  created  by  the  Ballot 
Act.  When  voting  was  open  the  result  was  known  almost 
as  soon  as  the  poll  closed.  When  ballot-boxes  had  to  be 
opened  and  voting-papers  counted,  a  delay  of  some  hours 
had  to  be  submitted  to.  It  is  now  found  that,  by  making 
this  delay  still  longer,  the  number  of  votes  given  will  be 
considerably  increased,  and  just  as  the  advantages  of 
secret  voting  were  held  to  outweigh  the  original  postpone¬ 
ment  of  the  declaration,  so  the  advantage  of  getting  a 
larger  number  of  votes  may  be  held  to  outweigh  a  further 
postponement  of  it.  The  object  of  opening  the  poll,  in 
the  first  instance,  is  to  get  the  votes  of  the  electors  ;  and, 
however  desirable  it  may  be  to  make  the  result  known  as 
early  as  possible,  it  is  not  so  desirable  that  it  is  worth  while, 
for  the  sake  of  attaining  it,  to  forego  in  any  considerable 
measure  the  attainment  of  that  object.  There  remains  the 
alleged  increased  risk  of  disturbance.  That  this  objection 
has  some  foundation  is  hai’dly  to  be  denied.  In  a  very  excited 
election  every  additional  hour  that  the  poll  is  kept  open 
supplies  so  much  additional  opportunity  for  rioting.  But 
the  proper  way  to  prevent  these  opportunities  from  being 
used  is  to  increase  the  police  force,  not  to  close  the  poll  at 
an  hour  when  a  large  number  of  voters  will  not  have  been 
able  to  reach  it.  It  is  highly  desirable  to  keep  down  rioting 
at  elections,  but  an  election  is  not  held  in  order  that  rioting 
may  be  kept  down.  It  is  held  in  order  that  the  electors 
may  be  able  to  vote,  and  any  precaution  against  rioting 
which  makes  them  less  able  to  vote  is  a  precaution  which 
defeats  the  main  end  of  the  election  in  order  to  satisfy  a 
subordinate  end. 

5  ========== 

RIP  VAN  WINKLE  IN  PRINTING-HOUSE  SQUARE. 

URYIVALS  are  always  interesting.  The  process  by 
which  a  belief  which  all  educated  people  supposed  to 
be  extinct  contrives  to  hold  its  own  amidst  the  steady 
growth  of  conflicting,  because  truer,  ideas  is  necessarily 
obscure  ;  but  for  that  very  reason  an  enlightened  curiosity 
will  be  tempted  to  follow  its  windings  with  the  greater 
care.  Those  for  whom  this  task  has  attractions  may  be 
confidently  recommended  to  study  their  Times  of  Tues¬ 
day  last.  The  article  on  outdoor  relief  which  appeared  on 
that  day  was  to  all  appearance  written  forty  years  ago.  It 
would  have  been  quite  in  place  if  it  had  been  directed 
against  what  was  then  the  “  New  Poor-law.”  We  do  not 
know  whether  the  arrangements  of  the  Times  office 
make  it  possible  that  it  should  have  slumbered  all 
that  time  in  a  pigeon-hole,  have  been  taken  out  last 
Monday  night  by  an  editor  in  want  of  matter,  and 
made  to  look  timely  by  the  addition  of  a  few  references 
to  the  “  Memorandum  printed  at  the  close  of  the  Ses- 
“  sion,”  and  to  the  “Circular  of  1871.”  Unlikely  as 
this  explanation  may  seem,  we  are  inclined  to  say  that 
it  is  less  unlikely  than  the  only  alternative  which  our 
imagination  suggests.  That  sole  alternative  is  this — that 
the  writer  of  the  article  has  been  kept  in  a  pigeon-hole  for 
the  same  period ;  and,  considering  the  differences  as  re¬ 
gards  convenience  for  stowage  between  manuscripts  and 
human  beings,  probabilities  seem  to  point  to  the  survival 
of  the  unfittest  contribution  rather  than  to  the  survival  of 
the  unfittest  contributor. 

Leaving  this  difficulty  unsolved,  let  us  give  to  the  in¬ 
teresting  relic  a  little  of  the  consideration  it  deserves. 

“  It  is  the  deliberate  judgment  of  this  country,  now  per- 
“  sisted  in  for  near ,  half  a  century,  that  the  Act  of 
“  1834  ....  failed  to  recognize  sufficiently  the 

“  public  office  of  free  and  generous  charity  to  the  really 
“poor.”  On  the  theory  that  the  article  dates  from  the 
period  when  the  Times  was  leading  a  mischievous,  though 
hopeless,  crusade  against  the  Act  of  1834,  the  words 
“  now  persisted  in  for  nearly  half  a  century  ”  are  of  course 
an  addition  by  the  editor.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
construct  a  statement  more  categorical  and  more  utterly 
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opposed  to  facts.  The  progress  of  enlightenment  on  the 
subject  of  poor  relief  has  been  slow,  but  it  has  fortunately 
been  sure.  Every  year  the  area  of  judicious  administra¬ 
tion  slowly  widens,  and  the  number  of  Guardians  who 
understand  that  what  they  have  to  deal  with  in  their 
capacity  of  administrators  of  the  Poor-law  is  not  poverty, 
but  destitution,  becomes  larger.  It  is  no  credit  to  those 
who  are  concerned  with  Poor-law  administration  that  they 
have  thus  grown  in  wisdom.  The  marvel  is  that  any 
Board  of  Guardians  should  remain  proof  against  the  plain 
teaching  of  experience.  Wherever  the  law  is  strictly 
applied,  and  destitution  is  relieved  adequately,  but  under 
conditions  which  are  not  likely  to  be  accepted  except  under 
pressure  of  destitution,  there  pauperism,  and  with  pauper¬ 
ism  poverty,  tends  to  decrease.  On  the  theory  that  it  is 
less  burdensome  to  the  rates  to  help  a  pauper  to  get  on  by 
2 s.  a  week  and  a  loaf  than  to  take  the  whole  charge 
of  his  maintenance,  many  Unions  ought  now  to  be 
reduced  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  One  after  another  they  have 
rushed  into  the  mad  policy  of  telling  the  paupers  in  re¬ 
ceipt  of  outdoor  relief  that  they  must  come  into  the  work- 
house  and  be  supported  altogether  instead  of  being  helped 
to  support  themselves.  One  after  another  they  have  found 
that,  when  thus  addressed,  the  paupers  in  receipt  of  out¬ 
door  relief  have  somehow  managed  to  do  without  it. 
Either  they  have  tried  harder  to  find  work,  or  they  have 
been  helped  by  their  relations ;  anyhow,  in  one  way  or 
another,  they  have  contrived  to  live  without  burdening 
the  rates  at  all.  If  the  choice  of  doing  this  or  of  living 
entirely  upon  the  rates  had  not  been  given  them,  they 
would  never  have  found  out  what  they  could  do  when 
they  were  put  to  it.  There  has  been  no  question  of  star¬ 
vation.  The  Guardians  have  offered  to  maintain  them  at 
the  cost  of  the  ratepayers ;  but  they  have  added  that,  if 
the  ratepayers  are  to  maintain  them,  it  must  be 
on  conditions  which  make  it  reasonably  certain  that 
they  are  unable  to  maintain  themselves. 

The  Times  then  goes  on  to  define  its  notion  of  a  Poor- 
law.  “  That  there  are,”  it  says,  “  and  always  will  be, 
“  proper  objects  of  charity  is  a  fact  which  it  is  impossible 
“  to  dispute,  and  as  little  can  it  be  denied  that  they  ought 
“  to  be  relieved  in  as  kindly  and  graceful  a  manner  as 
“  the  means  at  our  command  will  allow.  This  is  the  duty 
“  of  the  State,  and  the  foundation  of  our  Poor-laws.”  No 
newspaper  is  more  able  than  the  Times  to  take  away  its 
readers’  breath,  and  of  late  it  has  used  this  power  pretty 
freely.  But  it  has  seldom  been  more  successful  than  in 
this  wonderful  passage.  The  duty  of  the  State,  according 
to  the  Times,  is  to  become  the  universal  almoner.  Where- 
ever  there  are  “proper  objects  of  charity” — wherever, 
that  is  to  say,  there  is  real  distress  which  admits  of  being- 
relieved  by  money — it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  stand 
ready  with  help  so  long  as  its  means  will  allow-.  It 
is  clearly  incumbent  upon  a  journal  holding  this 
view  to  close  its  columns  against  the  numerous  appeals 
to  private  charity  which  appear  as  advertisements  in 
the  Times.  Mansion  House  subscriptions,  Hospital  Sun¬ 
days,  Relief  Committees,  and  all  similar  agencies,  are 
nothing  better  than  excuses  for  the  State  to  shirk  its 
proper  work.  That  work  is  to  relieve  all  proper  objects  of 
charity  kindly  and  gracefully.  There  could  not  be  a  better 
definition  of  the  scope  and  purpose  of  private  benevo¬ 
lence,  and  “for  near  half  a  century  ”  this,  according  to  the 
Times,  has  been  the  scope  and  purpose  of  our  Poor-laws. 
Undoubtedly  there  is  much  to  be  done  even  now  before  the 
Local  Government  Board  can  be  made  to  realize  the  end 
of  its  existence.  Every  clause  in  the  Act  of  1834  and  in 
every  subsequent  Act  on  the  same  subject,  every  report  or 
minute  or  circular  drawn  up  by  the  department  which  admi¬ 
nisters  those  Acts,  has  been  penetrated  by  the  notion  that 
the  end  of  a  Poor-law-  was  to  relieve  destitution,  and  so  to 
guard  against  the  evils  which  follow  upon  permitted  desti¬ 
tution.  The  “  deliberate  judgment  of  this  country,”  speak¬ 
ing  through  the  2\'me.s,  has  pronounced  that  this  is  a  radically 
falsenotion.  Let  the  Local  Government  Board  see  to  it.  Itis 
one  advantage  of  the  system  recommended  by  the  Times 
that  not  only  will  proper  objects  of  charity  never  be  want¬ 
ing,  but  they  will  constantly  be  presenting  themselves  in 
larger  numbers.  When  once  it  is  understood  that  the 
really  poor  have  a  claim  upon  the  “  public  office  of  free 
“  and  generous  charity,”  whole  classes  of  persons  who 
have  hitherto  been  ignorant  of  their  rights  will  come 
forward  to  assert  them.  Nor  will  the  widening  circle 
stop  here.  As  the  demands  on  the  rates  become  more 
frequent  the  rates  themselves  will  become  higher,  and  the 


percentage  of  ratepayers  who  are  unable  to  pay  them  any 
longer,  and  who  by  this  means  become  in  their  own 
persons  proper  objects  of  charity,  will  grow  in  proportion. 
It  is  a  lovely  prospect — a  panper  millennium,  with  proper 
objects  of  charity  starting  up  in  larger  numbers  every  day, 
free  and  generous  Poor-law  authorities  doing  their  best 
to  succour  them  out  of  continually  decreasing  means, 
and  the  Times  feeling  that,  though  no  one  has  any  longer 
threepence  left  to  buy  it  with,  it  has  not  laboured  in  vain, 
nor  spent  its  strength  for  nought. 

Of  the  proper  objects  of  charity  who  have  been  neglected 
by  the  State,  in  opposition  to  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the 
country,  the  Times  singles  out  one  as  worthy  of  special  men¬ 
tion.  If  the  State  were  to  i-efuse  to  do  its  duty,  “  there  still 
“  remain  people  w'ho  will  deny  themselves  everything  rather 
“  than  see  undeserved  and  hopeless  misery  at  their  doors. 
“  They  will  be  short  of  the  common  luxuries  of  civilization ; 
“  they  will  stay  at  home.  .  .  .  they  will  cut  off  books, 
“  pictures,  servants,  and  carriages ;  and,  as  the  years  go 
“  on,  they  will  become  nearly  as  rustic  as  the  poor  creatures 
“  at  their  gates,  rather  than  not  obey  what  to  them  is  a 
“  law  of  nature — the  relief  of  those  who  are  in  distress 
“  by  no  fault  of  their  own.”  For  many  years  these  un¬ 
fortunates  have  patiently  discharged  a  duty  which  is 
not  theirs,  because  the  Local  Government  Board  has 
selfishly  flung  it  upon  their  shoulders.  Let  us 
hope  that,  after  the  Times  has  thus  intervened  in  their 
favour,  no  more  will  be  heard  of  this  base  abnegation  by 
the  State  of  its  elementary  obligations.  There  is  one 
suggestion,  however,  that  we  should  like  to  make  with  a 
view  of -carrying  out  more  thoroughly  the  benevolent  in¬ 
tentions  of  the  great  teacher.  There  is  a  risk  that,  if 
these  self-denying  people  are  relieved  of  their  present  ob¬ 
ligations,  they  will  find  or  make  others  for  themselves. 
The  true  way  of  helping  them  would  be  to  make  them 
specific  grants  out  of  the  rates,  and  still  leave 
them  to  help  the  undeserved  and  hopeless  misery 
at  their  doors.  If  the  Times  succeeds  in  leading 
the  Government  in  the  way  it  should  go,  we  may 
yet  see  estimates  presented  to  Parliament — by  that 
time  the  Poor-rate  will  be  national,  and  there  will  be  no 
conflict  between  central  and  local  authorities — for  sending- 
so  many  benevolent  people  abroad,  for  buying  them  books 
and  pictures,  for  paying  their  servants’  wages,  and  gene¬ 
rally  for  saving  them  from  becoming  rustics.  In  this  way 
we  shall  at  least  know  that  some  of  the  money  spent  in 
poor  relief  goes  to  deserving  cases — an  assurance  which,  if 
the  Times  has  its  way,  will  yearly  become  more  precious, 
because  harder  to  obtain. 


DEMAND  AND  SUPPLY  IN  CULTURE. 

LIMIE  history  of  culture  presents  in  one  direction  a  singular 
JL  difference  from  that  of  most  other  commodities.  As  a  general 
rule,  if  an  article  is  only  sufficiently  brought  to  the  notice  of 
purchasers,  it  finds  a  ready  market  at  once  on  the  mere  strength  of 
its  notoriety.  _  The  happy  inventor  of  Ozokerit  advertised  for  many 
months  the  infelicitous  title  which  he  had  compounded  for  his 
candles  in  direct  violation  of  all  known  philological  laws,  before 
he  introduced  the  luminaries  themselves  to  the  eyes  of  an  expectant 
public.  Indeed,  so  great  is  the  value  of  simple  publicity  that,  if 
we  may  believe  report,  an  ingenious  hatter  contrived  on  that 
occasion  to  sell  large  quantities  of  a  very  ordinary  felt  hat  by 
appropriating  the  magic  merits  of  the  mysterious  word,  and  dis¬ 
playing  a  number  of  unsaleable  articles  in  his  window  with  the 
telling  placard — “  Ozokerit ;  as  advertised  ;  in  this  style,  8s.  6(1." 
But,  though  many  earnest  prophets  and  strenuous  advertisers  have 
for  years  past  been  vaunting  the  virtues  of  culture  before  the 
British  nation  and  its  American  brethren,  the  actual  stock  of 
culture  in  the  world  does  not  seem  to  have  largely  increased.  The 
demand,  has  been  steadily  rising;  but,  in  spite  of  political 
economists  and  immutable  laws,  the  supply  appears  to  be  pretty 
much  at  a  standstill. 

Of  course  the  “  cultured  ”  few  —  if  we  must  use  one  of 
the  vilest  innovations  that  modern  affectation  has  thrust  into 
the  English  language — the  exceptional  people  who  actually 
possess  in  person  the  indefinable  attribute  of  culture  itself,  are 
fully  aware  of  the  reason  why  the  outside  world,  with  all  its 
laudably  efforts,  has  hitherto  failed  in  obtaining  the  article  of 
which  it  is  in  search.  They  know  that  culture  is  not  a  marketable 
commodity,  and  that  the  attempt  to  secure  its  possession  by  pur¬ 
chase,  if  less  impious,  is  quite  as  futile  as  the  similar  attempt  of 
Simon  Magus.  The  man  whose  own  nature  is  irradiated  by  that 
inner  lamp  and  chastened  by  that  inner  discipline  can  only  smile 
at  the  vain  endeavours  of  the  uncultivated  to  take  by  storm  the 
citadel  of  sweetness  and  light.  But  the  great  mass  of  common- 
sense  humanity  looks  upon  the  subject  from  a  widely  different 
point  of  view.  Ii  knows  that  there  has  been  much  talk  of  late 
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years  about  some  presumably  new  invention,  originated  by  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold,  and  known  as  culture.  It  sees  that  the  patrons 
of  the  new  invention  have  given  themselves  most  undeniable  airs 
on  the  strength  of  their  exclusive  right  to  enjoy  the  same.  It  also 
observes  that  this  culture  consists  largely,  from  an  external  stand¬ 
point  at  least,  in  admiration  for  Greek  tragedians,  for  Goethe,  for 
Heine,  for  Dante,  for  Mr.  William  Morris,  for  medievalism,  for 
Messrs.  Whistler,  Burne-Jones,  and  Rossetti,  for  sage-green 
dresses,  for  Vallauri  and  Lambeth  pottery,  for  pomegranate  wall¬ 
papers,  and  for  subdued  light.  So  the  well-meaning  Philistine, 
anxious  to  assimilate  the  new  gift,  as  he  thinks  it,  has  recourse  to 
his  ordinary  mode  of  gratifying  the  desires  of  his  heart,  and  opens 
his  purse  liberally  to  purchase  sweetness  and  light  at  the  best 
market  prices,  lie  builds  himself  a  house  on  the  purest  Tudor 
principles,  or  on  the  Queen  Anne  pattern — the  minor  quarrels 
of  medievalist  and  classicist  have  little  significance  in  his 
eyes — he  furnishes  it  with  the  latest  products  of  Chippen¬ 
dale  Redivivus,  or  the  quaintest  grotesques  from  Wardour 
Street ;  he  arrays  the  wife  of  his  bosom  in  wondrous  hues  of  faded 
yellow  and  dingy  grey;  he  studiously  avoids  the  Academy,  and 
lingers  long  over  every  detail  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  :  he  covers 
his  table  with  the  recognized  organs  of  culture  in  the  weekly 
press  or  in  monthly  literature ;  and,  having  done  all  that  money 
and  time  can  do,  he  reposes  in  his  easy-chair,  like  one  whose  whole 
duty  of  man  has  been  scrupulously  performed,  with  a  proud  con¬ 
sciousness  that  here,  at  least,  you  may  find  an  oasis  of  sweetness 
and  light  in  the  dreary  desert  of  Britannic  Philistia. 

This  widespread  belief  that  culture  exists  as  something  external 
and  objective  to  the  mind  of  its  possessor,  not  as  an  inward  and 
spiritual  gift,  takes  various  forms  iu  various  parts  of  the  English- 
speaking  world,  of  greater  or  less  enormity  in  proportion  to  the 
general  level  of  intelligence  in  the  place  where  it  occurs.  The 
most  virulent  species  of  the  error  has  attacked  the  American 
people.  The  wealthy  New  Yorker  learns  to  regard  culture  as  a 
peculiar  product  of  the  European  market,  only  to  be  obtained  in 
the  perfection  of  freshness  on  the  spot  itself.  Accordingly,  he 
comes  across  the  Atlantic  prepared  to  drink  it  in  wholesale  during 
a  six  months'  tour,  as  one  of  Albert  Smith’s  Englishmen  drank  iu 
the  Parisian  accent  by  walking  with  his  mouth  open  on  the  sands 
at  Boulogne.  He  gallops  through  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Italy  at  express  rate,  seeing  on  the  way  every  cathedral,  palace, 
castle,  or  picture-gallery  for  fifty  miles  on  either  side. 
He  studiously  follows  his  guide-book  in  admiring  the  works  of 
great  masters  according  to  rule  and  number,  while  carefully  ex¬ 
cluding  any  possibility  of  exercising  his  own  untutored  taste.  lie 
improves  his  mind  by  shaking  hands  with  Mr.  Tennyson  and  Mr. 
Browniug  ;  angles  for  invitations  to  meet  our  “  refined  nobility  ”  ; 
and  loiters  on  the  steps  of  the  Athenaeum  or  Burlington  House 
for  a  sight  of  Professor  Huxley  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  Ele¬ 
vated  and  improved  by  these  inspiriting  exercises,  and  permeated 
with  poetical  sentiment  by  the  lofty  act  of  writing  his  name  on 
the  walls  of  Shakspeare's  room  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  the  travelled 
American  returns  home  in  the  plenitude  of  his  cheaply-acquired 
culture,  and  is  ever  after  held  up  to  the  admiration  of  his  neigh¬ 
bours  by  an  enlightened  press  as  “  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
follow-citizens,  whose  tastes  have  been  raised  and  whose  nature 
has  been  cultivated  by  contact  with  the  polished  society  of  Euro¬ 
pean  capitals.” 

But,  while  the  wealthy  members  of  the  American  world  come 
over  in  person  to  take  in  English  or  Continental  culture  on  the 
spot,  like  rich  men  who  travel  to  Vichy  or  Friedrichshall,  the 
general  public  are  content  to  import  their  culture,  ready  corked  and 
bottled,  iu  the  same  manner  as  they  import  any  other  European 
commodity  of  acknowledged  excellence.  English  poets  attain 
a  far  wider  celebrity,  in  pirated  editions,  among  the  busy  cities 
of  the  Eastern  States  or  the  scattered  farmhouses  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  basin,  than  in  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
Fortnightly  Review  is  reprinted,  not  only  in  New  York,  but, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  in  Toronto  as  well.  The  demand 
for  cultivated  English  weeklies  and  for  specialist  philosophical^ 
journals  falls  little  short  of  the  home  supply.  The  works  of 
Messrs.  Darwin,  Tyndall,  Huxley,  and  Spencer  are  eagerly  de¬ 
voured  by  far  larger  audiences  than  any  that  England  could  afford. 
But  all  this  apparent  intellectual  activity  may  really  be  accepted 
as  an  indirect  gauge  for  measuring  the  barrenness  of  the  land. 
The  truth  is  that  America,  outside  Boston,  has  little  true  culture 
of  any  kind  ;  and  even  in  Boston  itself  culture  i3  rather  a  frail  and 
carefully  tended  exotic  than  a  native  plant  of  hardy  growth. 
Accordingly,  the  American  mind  shrinks  iroru  the  responsibility  of 
judging  and  deciding  for  itself  upon  literary,  artistic,  or  philosophic 
merit,  just  as  some  young  ladies  shrink  from  expressing  their 
opinion  of  a  picture  until  they  have  consulted  the  catalogue  to  see 
whether  it  is  really  by  Mr.  Frith  or  by  Mr.  Millais.  When  Europe 
has  spoken,  however,  America  knows  that  she  may  safely  follow ; 
and  she  follows  with  an  extravagant  adulation  which  is  all  her 
own.  Years  ago  she  feted  Jenny  Lind  in  a  perfect  furore  of 
aesthetic  enthusiasm ;  later  on  she  shook  hands  ten  thousandfold 
with  Charles  Dickens ;  and  nowadays  she  rushes  open-armed  to 
embrace  scientific  professors  or  Radical  peers  who  come  to  her 
with  the  certain  stamp  of  European  approval.  By  so  many  means 
docs  she  strive  to  set  herself  cheaply  in  the  van  ot  culture,  and  to 
buy  manufactured  refinement  in  exchange  for  the  raw  material  of 
her  receptive  admiration. 

Our  own  great  centres  of  production  suffer  from  another  form 
of  the  same  fallacy,  hardly  less  acute  in  its  severity,  though  not 
so  dangerous  in  its  ultimate  effects.  The  people  ot  Manchester, 


Birmingham,  and  the  Yorkshire  factory  district  have  begun  to 
awake  for  some  years  past  to  the  fact  that  they  are  perhaps  a  little 
deficient  in  this  southern  and  metropolitan  article  of  culture. 
Being  patriotic  souls,  after  their  own  narrow  model  of  patriotism, 
they  become  feverishly  anxious  in  each  town  to  obtain  a  share  of 
the  muck-bepraised  commodity  for  themselves  before  any  other 
town  can  forestall  them  in  getting  a  larger  and  better  supply. 
Accordingly  they  hasten  with  all  pious  alacrity  to  build  them 
museums,  picture  galleries,  and  schools  of  art ;  to  open  mechanics’ 
institutes  and  philosophical  societies ;  or,  best  of  all,  to  entice  the 
British  Association  into  paying  them  one  of  its  annual  flying  visits. 
They  endow  new  colleges  with  chairs  of  English  literature, 
psychology,  and  natural  science  ;  they  subsidize  great  composers  to 
write  oratorios  for  their  musical  festival ;  they  buy  pictures  from 
the  rising  artist  of  the  day  ;  and  thus,  having  purchased  the  very 
best  literary  ability  or  aesthetic  handicraft  that  money  can  com¬ 
mand,  they  attitudinize  before  one  another  and  the  entire  nation, 
as  who  should  say,  “  We  call  upon  you  to  admire  us.  We  have 
liberally  subscribed  our  money  to  buy  up  culture,  and  now  we  have 
got  the  very  finest  culture  that  England  can  afford.”  If  any 
critical  bystander  should  venture  to  suggest  a  flaw  in  their  argu¬ 
ment,  they  would  set  to  work  religiously  at  the  endeavour  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  kind  of  culture  they  had  omitted  to  bespeak,  what 
possible  variety  of  literature,  philosophy,  science,  or  art  they  had 
forgotten  to  order ;  but  they  would  never  dream  of  looking  within 
or  of  considering  anything  beyond  these  visible  and  external  signs 
of  their  would-be  refinement. 

Of  course,  if  people  seriously  desire  to  obtain  culture  for  them¬ 
selves  and  their  descendants,  however  blind  and  indefinite  the 
desire  may  be,  they  cannot  do  better  than  have  recourse  to  just 
such  appliances  for  teaching  and  learning  as  those  which  the  great 
Northern  towns  have  so  liberally  supplied.  But  then  they  must 
not  tall  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  these  appliances  are 
culture  itself.  Rather  do  they  bear  tbe  same  relation  to  culture 
which  churches  and  chapels  bear  to  piety.  They  are  the  means  of 
grace,  but  not  the  grace  itself.  The  American  citizen  or  the  York¬ 
shire  manufacturer  who  hears  the  charge  of  roughness  and  Phi¬ 
listinism  brought  against  his  native  home  is  only  too  apt  to 
reply  by  inquiring  what  instrument  of  refinement  he  and  his  neigh¬ 
bours  have  neglected  to  import.  “We  read  George  Eliot  and 
Robert  Browning,  and  the  Epic  of  Hailes,”  they  virtually  say. 
“  We  buy  up  Turners  and  Rossettis  and  Legros ;  we  build 
museums  of  Venetian  Gothic,  and  colleges  of  science  with  patent 
ventilated  laboratories ;  we  have  lecturers  from  London  to  dis¬ 
course  to  us  upon  transcendental  metaphysics  cr  aesthetic  evolu¬ 
tion ;  and  what  more  can  we  do?”  No  wonder  that  people  who 
remain  in  this  frame  of  mind  should  be  anxious  to  vie  with  one 
another  for  the  establishment  in  their  midst  of  the  Northern 
University.  So  grand  and  tangible  a  memorial  of  intellectual 
supremacy  would  appeal  in  the  simplest  and  most  comprehensible 
form  to  every  merchant  of  Leeds  or  Manchester.  The  hard- 
headed  and  self-made  man  may  fail  to  distinguish  those  inner  and 
invisible  graces  of  thought  and"  action  which  constitute  the  culture 
of  the  intellect  and  the  emotions ;  but  he  could  not  fail  to  recog¬ 
nize  with  pride  and  pleasure  an  imposing  building  of  the  last  mode 
in  architecture,  accompanied  by  the  magnificent  paraphernalia  of 
principal  and  professors,  degrees  and  senates,  academical  costume 
and  university  ceremonial.  That  is  the  culture  which  the  average 
Philistine  demands,  and  that  no  doubt  is  the  culture  with  which 
he  will  be  supplied. 


SOME  DEFECTS  OF  ENGLISH  SCHOLARSHIP. 

IN  the  face  of  the  enormous  capital  and  industry  which  for  the 
last  three  centuries  have  been  devoted  in  this  country  to  the 
study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  it  may  seem  paradoxical  to  say  that  our 
scholarship  is  languishing  and  stands  in  need  of  a  second  revival. 
Yet  such  is  the  truth,  and  the  most  hopeful  sign  of  our  present  state 
is  that  we  begin  to  perceive  it.  For  many  generations  the  im¬ 
pulse  of  the  Renaissance  has  been  followed  too  exclusively  in  one 
direction,  at  the  cost  of  losing  those  very  elements  which  gave  the 
Renaissance  its  living  power  over  European  thought  and 
education. 

So  far  as  actual  knowledge  of  the  languages  goes,  English  learning 
stands  very  high,  both  on  its  absolute  merits  and  as  compared 
with  the  standard  attained  in  other  countries.  We  say  nothing  here 
about  the  methods  of  teaching,  which  are  probably  capable  of 
great  improvement,  especially  in  the  earlier  stages ;  or  of  the  waste  of 
power  which  our  system  involves,  imposing  as  it  does  an  ungenial 
and  useless  burden  on  many  boys  and  men  of  average  capacity  in 
order  to  select  the  few  who  really  have  a  turn  for  scholarship. 
For  the  present  we  take  the  results  at  their  best  without  inquiring 
into  the  cost  of  production.  It  is  beyond  question  that  at  our 
Universities,  and  to  a  proportionate  extent  at  the  public  schools 
which  feed  them,  exact  acquaintance  with  the  niceties  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  tongues  has  been  brought  to  a  singular  degree  of 
perfection.  An  Oxford  or  Cambridge  Bachelor  of  Arts  fresh  from 
a  place  in  the  first  class  has  about  as  intimate  a  knowledge  of  them, 
so  far  as  literary  usage  is  concerned,  as  it  is  possible  tor  a  man 
to  have  of  any  language  but  his  own.  By  constant  study  and 
practice  he  has  acquired  a  kind  of  familiar  sense  ol  the  proprieties 
of  Attic  and  Augustan  diction.  He  has  assimilated  the  vocabulary 
and  style  of  the  best  authors,  and  has  exercised  himself  in  repro¬ 
ducing  them  until  he  can  write  both  prose  and  verse  with 
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elegance  and  accuracy.  In  the  course  of  this  training-  he  has 
possessed  himself  of  some  considerable  part  of  the  master¬ 
pieces  of  ancient  literature.  Of  late  years,  too,  Com¬ 
parative  Philology  has  been  introduced  into  the  classical 
course  of  the  Universities;  and  thus  the  student  has  brought 
before  him  the  power  of  historical  investigation,  and  learns  that 
language  is  the  subject  of  a  science  as  well  as  of  an  art.  With  all 
this  he  has  incidentally  mastered  the  resources  of  his  own  tongue. 
Much  of  his  time  has  been  passed  in  writing  translations,  which 
have  been  critically  examined  by  his  teachers,  and  in  which  no 
loose  or  inelegant  expression  has  passed  uncorrected.  And  the 
command  of  English  which  will  produce  a  satisfactory  version  from 
Plato  or  Virgil  is  no  slight  one.  This  may  be  thought,  indeed,  a 
roundabout  manner  of  learning  English ;  but  we  are  taking  results 
as  they  stand.  In  short,  our  first-class  graduate  has  gone  through 
a  course  of  discipline  both  strenuous  and  refined  ;  he  has  gained 
positive  knowledge  of  no  mean  extent  and  of  great  exactness  ;  and 
there  remains  in  his  hands  an  instrument  of  exceeding  delicacy 
and  power. 

Such  is  the  bright  side  of  the  shield.  We  believe  that  we  have 
fairly  stated  the  good  points  of  English  classical  education,  as  they 
appear  in  the  successful  cases.  But  let  us  turn  to  the  other  side. 
Gre6k  and  Roman  literature  have  been  the  subject-matter  of  the 
student’s  labour.  Why  Greek  and  Roman,  more  than  Persian  and 
Arabic,  or  German  and  Sanskrit,  or  any  other  pair  which  might  be 
selected  as  affording  a  sufficiently  arduous  discipline  in  grammar  and 
composition  ?  Why  do  we  feel  that  any  such  substitution  (supposing 
it  practicable)  would  be  inadequate,  nay,  absurd  ?  Why  was  the 
literature  of  Greece  and  Rome  of  supreme  interest  to  the  men  of 
the  Renaissance,  and  why  is  it  so  to  us  at  this  day  F  The  reason 
is  not  merely  that  the  Greek  and  Roman  literatures  are  of  surpass¬ 
ing  merit  as  literature.  It  is  that  they  open  to  us  the  life  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,  in  which  the  life  of  the  modern  civilized  world 
is  rooted.  This  the  student  should  feel  to  be  the  reward  of  his 
toil ;  this  should  be  ever  present  to  both  learners  and  teachers  as 
the  ultimate  object  which  justifies  their  undertaking.  Regarded 
from  this  point  of  view,  how  far  does  English  scholarship  of  the 
existing  pattern  succeed  in  justifying  itself?  It  must  be  said,  we 
fear,  that  it  succeeds  at  best  but  indifferently.  We  have  fallen 
into  letter-worship,  and  our  excess  of  zeal  for  the  classics  has 
defeated  itself.  In  our  anxiety  to  master  the  languages  we  have 
neglected  the  purposes  for  which  the  languages  are  worth  knowing  ; 
Greek  and  Latin  have  become  our  tyrants,  and  have  overshadowed 
Greece  and  Rome.  The  process  has  its  analogy  in  other  branches 
of  learning.  In  one  University  at  least  the  physical  applications 
of  mathematics  have  been  assiduously  emptied  of  their  real  meaning 
and  power,  and  turned  into  an  exercising-ground  for  the  manipula¬ 
tion  of  symbols. 

Our  classical  students,  as  things  now  are,  instead  of  learning 
the  language  for  the  sake  of  the  literature,  apply  themselves  to 
jealously  restricted  parts  of  the  literature  for  the  sake  of  the 
language.  They  are  warned  ofF  every  author  whose  style 
may  not  be  safely  taken  as  a  model  for  composition, 
and  their  tutors  would  be  glad  to  conceal  from  them 
that  there  were  writers  of  Greek  after  Demosthenes  and  of 
Latin  after  Tacitus.  They  gaze  upon  the  Augustan  and 
Periclean  ages  under  intense  light,  and  leave  the  rest  in  darkness. 
Of  the  later  poets,  of  the  critics  and  rhetoricians,  of  the  materials 
from  which  the  immense  industry  of  the  Renaissance  has  extracted 
most  of  our  detailed  knowledge  of  classical  antiquity,  they  see 
nothing  at  first  hand.  What  a  place  is  filled  by  Plutarch  in  the 
minds  and  in  the  pages  of  earlier  scholars !  How  much  do  we  not 
owe  to  him  after  all  deductions !  And  in  this  generation  who 
could  advise  an  undergraduate  to  read  Plutarch  ?  The  Medita¬ 
tions  of  Marcus  Antoninus  form  one  of  the  unique  books  of  the 
world;  but  the  brief  and  often  crabbed  Greek  notes  of  a  Roman 
emperor  in  the  second  century  are  too  hopelessly  unclassical  in 
language  to  be  an  object  of  consideration  to  competitors  in  the 
Tripos.  This  rigid  exclusion  of  everything  outside  the  supposed  best 
period  of  the  language  has  notably  increased  in  recent  generations 
with  the  refinement  of  verbal  scholarship  and  the  keenness  of  Univer¬ 
sity  contests.  The  more  catholic  traditions  of  the  Renaissance  have 
lingered  in  the  haunts  of  scholastic  conservatism  ;  not  altogether, 
we  are  fain  to  hope,  without  good  results.  There  was  in°use  at 
Eton— -we  believe  it  is  so  now,  after  having  been  improved  away 
for  a  time — a  book  of  selections  called  Poetce  Greed,  which  really 
gives  a  much  fairer  notion  of  the  range  and  variety  of  Greek 
poetry  than  is  to  be  got  by  the  kind  of  reading  most  favoured  by 
the  Universities.  One  found  there  specimens  npt  only  of  the  ear¬ 
lier  lyric  and  elegiac  poets,  of  the  fragments  of  Sappho  and 
Pindar,  and  of  the.  after-dinner  songs  which  played  an  important 
part  in  Greek  social  entertainments,  but  of  such  comparatively 
modern  and  artificial  writers  as  Callimachus.  The  book  had  a 
prose  companion,  Seriptores  Greed,  which,  though  certainly  not  put 
together  with  anything  like  the  same  skill  and  judgment,  at¬ 
tempted  to  assert  the  same  principle  by  giving  considerable  space  to 
Lucian,  a  brilliant  and  scrupulously  Attic  writer  whom  our  Uni¬ 
versities  neglect. for  having  fallen  on  barbarous  times.  We  may 
even  be  allowed  to  find  a  certain  virtue  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
u  u'CS  ^n(i  Epistles  of  Horace  which  is  indissolubly  associated  in 
all  Etonian  memories  with  Friday  morning,  pushed  though  it  was 
to  a  ridiculous  excess.  For  among  all  the  works  of  the  Augustan 
age  that  is  the  one  which  pre-eminently  gives  us  an  iman-e  of 
genuine  Roman  life  and  habits. 

.  0ur  scholarship  has  gained  in  precision,  but  it  has  lost  in  living 
interest.  Montaigne  and  Rabelais  read  their  classics  in  texts 
needing  much  emendation,  and  were  doubtless  unsound  on  many 


points  of  grammar  and  particles.  Yet  one  cannot  help  seeing  that  to 
them  Greeks  and  Romans  were  nearer,  more  vital,  and  more  human 
than  they  are  to  us.  Schoolmasters  had  not  yet  invented  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  things  classical  which  are  to  be  admired,  and 
things  post-classical  which  are  to  be  abhorred ;  and  men  were 
scholars  from  taste  and  affection,  not  because  scholarship  was  a 
special  branch  of  study  which  gave  promise  of  substantial  honours 
and  rewards.  We  cannot  restore  the  fresh  enthusiasm  of  the 
Renaissance  as  it  was  in  its  first  days ;  much  less  can  any  one 
desire  a  revival  of  the  frigid  extravagance  into  which  it  de¬ 
generated,  or  wish  anything  but  a  decent  and  speedy  ex¬ 
tinction  to  the  lingering  habit  of  quoting  scraps  of  Latin,  once 
supposed  to  be  the  mark  of  a  gentleman,  and  still  affected 
by  one  scholar  and  statesman  even  in  his  most  popular 
eloquence.  But  we  may  endeavour  to  preserve  or,  where  we 
have  lost  it,  to  call  back  the  true  and  lasting  power  of  the 
Renaissance  in  forms  adapted  to  our  own  time.  Something 
may  be  done  by  making  our  study  of  books  less  narrow ;  but  it  is 
even  more  important  to  remember  that  the  life  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  world  is  not  to  be  studied  in  books  alone,  but  is  to  be  read, 
as  Mr.  Jebb  has  lately  pointed  out  in  an  excellent  letter,  “in  its 
monuments  as  well  as  in  its  books.”  The  systematic  illustration 
and  supplementing  of  classical  reading  by  inspection  of  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  ancient  art  and  history,  if  possible  on  their  native  soil, 
would  do  more  to  enlarge  and  correct  the  ways  of  thinking  of 
English  scholars  than  any  purely  literary  reform  that  could  be 
applied  to  the  curriculum  of  our  schools  or  Universities.  At  present 
our  learners  deal  in  words,  and  receive  little  or  no  encouragement 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  corresponding  things  which  exist  and 
are  visible  to  this  day.  We  must  be  content,  however,  to  have 
indicated  the  importance  of  a  subject  which  on  this  occasion  we 
cannot  pursue  as  it  deserves. 


LORD  DUFFERIN’S  ILLUSTRIOUS  IRISHMEN. 

WRITERS  on  such  topics  as  hereditary  genius  constantly 
make  the  same  observation  as  to  the  sudd'est  outburst  of 
mental  power  in  a  single  family.  They  have  not  often  succeeded 
in  generalizing  from  the  occurrence.  Yet  wanderers  in  the 
bypaths  of  historical  research  are  sometimes  induced  to  remark 
that  wits  have  come  into  a  family  after  a  certain  period,  easily 
fixed,  and  usually  found  to  be  that  of  a  new  alliance.  Thus  the 
many  capable  men  and  women  of  the  Tudor  family  who  directly 
or  indirectly  ruled  England  for  nearly  two  centuries  all  sprang 
from  the  marriage  of  the  widow  of  Henry  Y.  with  a  Welsh 
soldier.  Many  families  now  of  the  highest  rank  may  be  traced J 
to  one  of  the  daughters  of  an  Essex  knight  in  the  rei<m  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  The  descents  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke’s  pos¬ 
terity  are  a  favourite  subject  wiih  people  who  talk  of  the  heredi¬ 
tary  transmission  of  intellectual  qualities.  The  same  people 
also  remark  on  the  comparative  frequency  of  one  of  these  mani¬ 
festations  after  the  cross  of  some  so-called  Teutonic  familv  with  % 
Celtic  stock.  Many  Englishmen  of  capacity  have  had  Scottish  or 
French  mothers.  Even  more  have  been  maternally  “  descended 
out  of  Ireland.  ’  Though  the  pure  Irishman,  such  as  we  too  often 
recognize,  in  our  London  police-courts,  seldom  rises  above  the  rank 
and  position  of  a  milkman,  the  mixed  race,  especially  the  race  de¬ 
scended  from  an  English  father,  has  on  several  occasions  shown 
exceptional  capacity.  Lord  Dufferin  made  no  such  distinctions 
howevei,  in  his  recent  Ontario  speech,  but  was  very  merry  over 
what  he  is  pleased  to  term  the  ethnological  disadvantages 
of  Ins  successor,  Lord  Lome.  An  irreparable  and  congenital 
defect,,  it  seems,  attaches  to  his  appointment.  What  this  is  Lord 
Dufleiiu  explained,  amid  great  laughter.  Lord  Lome  is  not  an 
riskman.  True,  he  comes  as  near  the  right  thing  as  possible, 
being  a  Celtic  Highlander.  But  he  was  born  on  the  wrono- 
side  of  the  Irish  Sea ;  and  Lord  Dufferin,  who  seems  to  have 
had  a  serious  meaning  under  his  words,  considers  it  a  dis¬ 
advantage  There  may  be  some  truth  in  Lord  Dufferin’s  opinion 
that  the  Canadians  have  been  a  little  spoilt  by  havino-  had 
three  Irish  \  iceroys  in  a  row.  Certainly  Lord  Lome  will  offer 
a  sufficiently  distinct  contrast;  and  the  present  Government 
will  have  a  second  opportunity  of  trying  whether  an  Irishman 
or  a  poet  makes  the  best  colonial  Governor.  Lord  Dufferin  seemed 
determined,  if  he  coul.d.help  it,  to  mention  no  Viceroys  but  those 
of  his  own  way  of  political  thinking  ;  but  he  fortunately  did  not 
attempt  to  make  out  that  an  Irish  Governor  must  also  be  a  Whig1 
in  older  to  deserve  success.  Yet  on  reflection  the  wonder  is,  not 
that  he  was  able  to  mention  so  many  Irish  Viceroys,  but  that  he 
did  not  mention  as  many  more.  He  spoke,  for  example,  of  General 
Lafian ;  but  his  predecessor,  General  Lefroy,  was  Irish  too.  He 
mentioned  but  one  Governor-General  of  India ;  but  he  might  have 
added  Lord  Lawrence  to  the  list,  to  sav  nothing  of  the  subordinate 
rulers— Pottmgers,  Goughs,  Montgomeries,  with  Sir  Henry  Law¬ 
rence,  and  many  more.  Marshal  MacMahon  was  not  a  very  fortunate 
addition  to  the  list.  The  President  is  just  as  much  a  Frenchman  as 
Lord  Dufferin  is  an  Irishman.  That  is  to  say,  both  were  born 
in  a  country  which  was  not  that  of  their  paternal  ancestors.  The 
MacMakons  of  the  seventeenth  century  were  Irish.  The  Blackwoods 
of  the  same  period  were  Scottish.  It  might  indeed  be  well  if 
Lord  Dufferin  could  communicate  to  Marshal  MacMahon  some¬ 
thing  of  his  own  superabundant  Iriskness. 

In  spite,  however,  of  Lord  Dufferin’s  string  of  names  not 
many  real  Irishmen  are  born  to  rule  their  fellow-creatures. 

Ux  all  his  list  the  only  names  unquestionably  Irish  are 
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those  of  General  Laffan,  Mr.  Callaghan,  and  Mr.  Hennessey, 
the  rest  being  of  the  races  of  English  or  Scotch  who  may 
be  said  still  to  rule  Ireland  itself.  Nothing  is  more  striking  in 
looking  over  such  a  book  as  Mr.  Webb’s  Compendium  of  Irish 
Biography  (Dublin :  Gill)  than  the  rarity  of  Irish  names  in  the 
rolls  of  fame.  The  Beresfords,  Butlers,  Burkes,  Brownes,  Boyles, 
Chichesters,  Dillons,  Edgeworths,  FitzGeralds,  FitzGibbons,  Fitz- 
Maurices,  Hamiltons,  Loftuses,  Percevals,  Petties,  Piunkets,  Pon- 
sonbys,  Prestons,  Roches,  Stewarts,  Talbots,  Trenches,  and  Wel¬ 
lesleys  who  figure  so  largely  in  the  book,  are  all  foreigners  in 
blood.  The  O’Briens  and  Quins  are  almost  alone  as  Celtic  families 
in  the  peerage  of  Ireland.  Few  have  succeeded  in  commerce, 
though  the  Guinnesses  claim  a  descent  from  the  old  Iveagli 
sept.  There  have  been  some  remarkable  soldiers,  and  many 
poets,  orators,  and  painters  of  Irish  descent  in  the  male 
line.  But,  long  as  it  is  since  the  disabilities  of  Irish 
Romanists  were  removed,  it  must  be  allowed,  even  by  the 
most  partial  critic,  that  Irishmen  have  not  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  as  they  might  have  been  expected  to  do.  Even  in  such  a 
specially  Irish  occupation  as  that  of  the  Home  Rule  agitators  we 
fail  to  find  Irish  names,  with  one  more  than  doubtful  exception, 
among  the  leaders.  Biggar  is  not  more  decidedly  Saxon  than 
Butt.  But  the  greatest  Irish  orators  have  been  of  Celtic  blood. 
Sheridan,  Sheil,  Curran,  Grattan,  O’Connell,  and  others,  might  be 
named;  yet  Burke  was  an  exception,  and  so  was  Plunket,  and  so, 
in  our  own  day,  is  the  gentleman  whom  all  sides  agree  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  first  Irish  speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Moore 
the  poet  may  have  been  of  Irish  descent ;  but,  poetical  as  his 
countrymen  undoubtedly  are,  it  is,  to  borrow  a  term  from  medi¬ 
cine,  in  a  subacute  way.  No  poet  of  the  first  rank  has  come  out 
of  Ireland.  No  Burns,  no  Shakspeare,  has  come  into  the  world 
under  an  Irish  name.  Goldsmith  and  Swift  may  be  called  poets, 
but  they  were  not  of  Irish  blood.  The  harp  that  once  through 
Tara's  halls  was  sounded  by  Toma  or  Ossian  has  been  extremely 
silent  through  the  intervening  centuries.  Though  such  lyrics 
as  Lever’s  are  common,  such  a  poem  as  the  “  Ode  on  the  Burial 
of  Sir  John  Moore”  is  rare,  and  poor  Wolfe  had  probably  little 
or  no  Irish  blood  in  his  veins.  In  the  other  arts  they  have,  how¬ 
ever,  excelled.  Mulready  and  Foley,  in  our  own  day,  were  pro¬ 
bably  both  of  old  Celtic  stocks,  and  other  great  artists  might  be 
named  in  plenty. 

If  pure  Irish  blood  must  thus  be  judged  deficient,  the  mixed 
race  descended  from  the  Norman  or  English  settler  with  a  strong 
Celtic  cross  may  literally,  as  Lord  Dufferiu  asserts,  be  said  to  have 
shown  infinite  possibilities  of  ruling.  Even  if  we  demur  to  so 
strong  an  expression  as  that  “the  world  is  best  administered  by 
Irishmen,”  we  must  allow  that  such  men  as  the  Wellesleys,  the 
Temples,  the  Burkes,  the  Cannings,  or  the  Lawrences,  to  say  no¬ 
thing  of  lawyers  like  Lord  Plunket,  Lord  Cairns,  or  the  many 
eminent  Irish  judges  here  and  at  home,  were  well  fitted  to  govern 
their  fellow-men.  The  outburst  of  genius  in  some  families  of,  so 
to  speak,  foreign  origin,  after  intermarriage  with  an  old  Irish 
stock,  has  on  several  occasions  been  very  remarkable.  There  was 
plenty  of  Irish  blood  in  the  veins  of  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  his  brothers.  Many  of  the  ruling  families  of  England — the 
Cavendishes  and  Talbots,  the  Howards  and  the  Seymours — have 
had  Irish  ancestors.  Queen  Elizabeth,  through  her  grand¬ 
father’s  mother,  a  Butler,  had  the  same  descent.  There  are 
now,  in  fact,  very  few  families  of  distinction  among  us  who 
do  not  boast,  or  rather  who  could  not  boast,  of  a  Celtic  strain. 
Lord  Dufferin  himself  may  owe  much  of  the  wit  which  has 
helped  to  make  him  so  popular,  not  only  with  the  Canadians, 
but  with  us  at  home,  to  his  descent  from  the  Sheridans.  Indeed 
the  Sheridan  blood  seems  to  have  had  a  singular  power  in  this 
respect.  Besides  the  two  Thomas  Sheridans,  the  friend  and  the 
godson  of  Swift,  there  were  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan ;  his 
brilliant  son  ;  his  daughters,  Mrs.  Norton  and  Lady  Gifford  ;  bis 
cousin,  Sheridan  Knowles ;  and  his  nephew,  Sheridan  Le  Fanu, 
the  novelist — all  more  or  less  distinguished.  Mrs.  Le  Fanu,  his 
sister,  was  no  mean  poet,  as  was  also  a  younger  sister,  another 
Mrs.  Le  Fanu.  The  novelist  also  dabbled  in  verse,  and  his 
“  Patrick  Crohore  ”  and  “Shamus  O’Brien  ’  will  probably  live  longer 
than  his  tales  in  popular  estimation.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
enumerate  all  the  great  folk  who  descend  from  Archbishop  Loftus 
and  his  Irish  wife.  He  was  himself  a  Yorkshireman,  though  Mr. 
Webb  is  mistaken  in  saying  “  he  was  born  atSwineshead  in  York¬ 
shire.”  Middleham,  or  Coverham  more  probably,  was  really  his 
birthplace.  His  family  were  long  yeomen  attached  to  the  great 
Abbey  of  Coverham,  and  the  name  of  their  farm,  which  is  still 
pointed  out.  was  Swineside.  All  the  Wellesleys  were  descended 
from  his  daughter,  Lady  Colley.  A  more  curious  example  of 
another  kind  of  descent  is  given  by  Mr.  Webb.  It  would  seem 
that  all  the  great  families  of  the  English  Pale  were  more  or  less 
remotely  related  to  a  lady  named  Nesta,  or  Agnes,  the  daughter 
of  Rhys  ap  Tudor,  Prince  of  South  Wales,  who  appears 
to  have  been  first  the  mistress  of  Henry  I.  of  England, 
and  afterwards  the  wife  successively  of  Gerald  FitzWalter, 
Castellan  of  Windsor,  and  Stephen,  Constable  of  Cardigan. 
By  Henry  she  was  mother  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
the  champion  of  Matilda  the  Empress.  By  FitzWalter  she  was 
ancestress  of  the  FitzGeralds  in  all  their  countless  branches,  of 
the  Barrys,  including  Giraldus,  and  of  the  very  Irish  Cogans.  By 
Stephen  she  became  the  mother  of  Strongbow.  Mr.  Webb  says 
that,  of  the  numerous  authorities  he  has  consulted,  no  two  agree  as 
to  the  names  of  her  descendants  or  the  order  of  their  birth.  The 
Butlers,  only  second  to  the  FitzGeralds  on  the  page  of  Irish  his¬ 
tory,  were  also  descended  from  her,  including  the  Great  Duke  of 
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Ormond,  from  whom  the  Dukes  of  Devonshire,  the  Earls  of  West¬ 
moreland,  Strathmore,  Orford,  and  many  more  of  lesser  rank,  are 
derived  by  female  lines.  Mr.  Webb  does  not  include  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston  among  his  eminent  Irishmen,  though  his  name  is  quoted 
by  Lord  Dufferin,  who  says  “  things  never  went  better  with  us 
either  at  home  or  abroad  than  when  Lord  Palmerston  ruled  Great 
Britain.”  Though  he  was  born  at  Broadlands,  his  name,  if  we 
allow  Lord  Dufferin’s  estimate  of  his  capacity,  is  another  example 
in  illustration  of  the  proposition  that  the  Celtic  alliance  of  an 
English  stock  produces  mental  ability ;  his  mother  was  a  Miss 
Mee,  of  a  thoroughly  Irish  family  of  that  name  in  Dublin.  Lord 
Byron  was  the  son  of  a  Scottish  Celt,  and  hundreds  of  instances 
of  a  similar  kind  might  be  adduced.  Lord  Dufferin  might  have 
quoted  names  from  among  the  subjects  of  his  own  viceroyalty  ; 
more  than  one  Prime  Minister  of  the  Dominion  has  been  of  Irish 
blood,  if  not  actually  of  Irish  birth. 


FRENCH  VIEWS  OF  ENGLISH  LIFT!; 

fjPHE  proverb  that  lookers-on  see  most  of  the  game  may  be  ap- 
plied  to  great  things  as  well  as  small.  For  instance,  most 
Englishmen  are  more  or  less  proud  of  belonging  to  the  country 
which  produced  Shakspeare ;  but  this  very  pride  narrows,  or  did 
at  one  time  narrow,  their  perceptions,  and  prevented  them  from 
discovering  the  many  beauties  of  philosophy  and  thought  which 
German  subtlety  and  erudition  laid  bare.  The  German  example,  to 
be  sure,  has  been  followed  at  length  in  England,  and  as  we  were 
once  proud  of  possessing  Shakspeare,  we  may  now  be  proud  of 
possessing  Messrs.  Furnivall  and  Fleay  to  interpret  him.  But  we 
should  not  the  less  be  duly  grateful  to  the  German  lookers-on, 
who  may  really  be  regarded  as  the  people  to  whom  we  owe  the 
inestimable  boon  of  the  New  Shakspeare  Society.  While  the 
Germans  have  graciously  lighted  for  us  the  way  to  the  hidden  re¬ 
cesses  of  our  great  poet’s  mind,  French  lookers-on  have  from  time 
to  time  revealed  to  us  curious  facts  concerning  our  national  habits 
and  daily  life  which,  probably  from  their  very  familiarity,  we 
should  otherwise  have  passed  unheeded.  But  for  M.  Victor  Hugo 
we  might  never  have  heard  of  the  “  iron  weapon  ”  and  its  con¬ 
nexion  with  that  dread  official  the  wapentake;  and,  magnis  com- 
ponere  parva,  but  for  M.  Paul  Fdval,  who  in  a  recent  volume  has 
published  a  story  called  Miss  Anna,  we  should  never  have  guessed 
what  extraordinary  romances  may  be  happening  every  day  under 
our  very  noses.  It  is  true  that  the  date  of  the  story  is  1824 ;  but, 
as  will  be  seen,  it  might  with  equal  propriety  have  been  referred  to 
present  days. 

The  story  opens  with  a  description  of  a  handsome  elderly 
Englishman  asleep  on  a  fine  summer’s  morning  at  Meurice’s 
Hotel.  His  name  is  Peter  Lowter,  and  he  has  been  in  Paris 
for  a  year,  during  the  whole  of  which  time  he  has  devoted 
himself  to  gambling  and  losing  heavily.  On  this  particular 
morning,  when  he  gets  up  at  eleven  o’clock,  he  expresses  the 
greatest  disgust  at  finding  that  there  is  no  fog.  He  then  break¬ 
fasts,  and  is  after  that  on  the  point  of  shooting  himself,  when  he 
perceives  that  Dick  his  groom  has  forgotten  to  put  any  tooth¬ 
picks  on  the  table,  and  he  stops  in  order  to  ring  for  them.  M. 
Fdval  takes  advantage  of  the  pause  to  tell  us  something  of  Peter 
Lowter’s  history.  The  Parisians  supposed  him  to  be  a  relation  of 
the  celebrated  banker,  Peter  Lowter,  of  No.  6  Oxford  Street, 
London  ;  but  in  this  they  were  mistaken,  for  he  was,  in  fact,  the 
celebrated  banker  himself.  Possessed  of  immense  riches,  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  gambling  every  night  in  low  quarters  of  the  town. 
Only  his  confidential  servant  Toby  knew  anything  of  this  secret 
passion,  which  presently  gave  way  to  one  equally  strong  for 
suicide.  Mr.  Lowter,  however,  had  his  plan  of  suicide ;  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  leave  the  world  quietly  and  comfortably.  He  came  over 
to  Paris  leaving  a  letter  announcing  his  sudden  death  to  his  wife, 
and  then  set  apart  a  certain  sum  of  money  which  he  intended  to 
lose  at  play.  When  it  was  all  gone  he  would  wait  for  a  foggy 
morning  and  shoot  himself.  While  he  was  waiting  for  the  tooth¬ 
picks  he  remembered  his  wife  and  his  handsome  daughter  Miss 
Anna,  and  his  purpose  began  to  waver.  When  the  groom  brings 
in  the  toothpicks  he  is  lollowed  by  a  young  man  named  Robert 
Stevenson,  who  addresses  the  banker  by  name,  and  is  astounded  at 
meeting  with  no  recognition.  “  It  is  true,”  he  says,  “  that  Mr. 
Lowter  never  exchanges  a  word  with  his  clerks,  of  whom  I 
am  the  head  ;  but  you  must  at  least  know  me  by  name.”  “  Mr. 
Lowter  is  not  dead,  then  ?  ”  says  the  banker,  in  surprise. 
“  Dead  !  ”  replies  the  clerk.  “  I  left  him  two  days  ago  in  Loudon ; 
and,  now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  of  course  you  cannot  be  he ;  but 
it  is  a  most  extraordinary  likeness.”  The  end  of  the  conversation 
is  that  Peter  Lowter,  much  puzzled,  asks  the  young  clerk  to  break¬ 
fast  with  him.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he  had  only  just 
consumed  one  breakfast ;  but,  “  thanks  to  the  enviable  capacity  of 
English  people,”  he  was  able  to  do  excellent  justice  to  a  second. 
It  is  well  known  that  in  1824,  as  now,  an  English  breakfast 
if  eaten  at  any  rate  in  Paris,  is  washed  down  with  port ;  and, 
when  the  two  men  had  got  well  into  their  third  bottle  of 
port,  Stevenson  began  to  be  a  little  communicative.  He  told  the 
banker  how  it  was  reported  that  Peter  Lowter  was  in  a  state  of 
strange  aberration,  because  he  lived  from  morning  till  night  shut 
up  in  his  study,  through  the  glass  door  of  which  he  might  be  seen 
seated  at  his  table.  Nobody  ever  entered  the  room,  except  Thomas 
Bage,  the  banker’s  partner,  who  took  in  to  him  all  papers  requiring 
his  signature,  a  specimen  of  which  Stevenson  readily  shows  to 
Peter  Lowter.  After  port  it  is,  of  course,  customary  with  English- 
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men  to  drink  champagne ;  and,  between  the  champagne  and  his 
enthusiasm  in  dilating  upon  the  charms  of  Miss  Anna,  Stevenson 
falls  asleep.  Upon  this  Peter  Lowter  takes  two  hundred  pounds 
from  his  pocket-book,  leaves  in  its  place  a  receipt  for  the  money 
duly  signed,  and  starts  for  England.  Stevenson,  when  he  awakes 
and  finds  what  has  happened,  not  unnaturally  exclaims  that  the 
man  with  whom  he  breakfasted  must  be  either  Peter  Eowter  or 
.  the  devil. 

The  next  scene  of  this  exciting  history  takes  us  to  the  banker’s 
mansion  at  No.  6  Oxford  Street,  which  is  described  as  being  a 
“  veritable  palais.”  The  ground  floor  is  occupied  by  vast  banking- 
offices,  decorated  with  a  certain  stern  luxury,  and  peopled  by  an 
army  of  clerks  of  all  ages.  On  the  first  floor  are  Mr.  Lowter 's 
-study  and  Mr.  Bage’s  rooms ;  on  the  second  live  Mistress  Lowter 
and  Miss  Anna,  whither  presently  enters  Bage,  who  begins  by  say- 
ing,  with  an  oath,  that  Miss  Lowter  gets  prettier  every  day,  and 
goes  on  to  explain  that,  unless  Robert  Stevenson  comes  back, 
having  obtained.a  vast  sum  from  their  foreign  correspondents,  the 
house  will  be  ruined.  Only  one  thing,  Miss  Anna’s  marriage  to 
Bage,  can  save  her  and  her  mother  from  absolute  destitution.  This 
•curious  state  of  things  arises  from  the  fact,  which  has  often  been 
observed  in  connexion  with  banking-houses,  that  Peter  Lowter’s 
•enormous  credit  depended  exclusively  upon  his  personal  influ¬ 
ence.  Therefore,  when  he  died,  as  was  supposed,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  bank’s  well-being  to  conceal  the  fact. 
This  was  done  by  dressing  up  a  wax  image  which 
he  had  had  constructed  of  himself  in  order  to  hide 
tlm  fact  of  his  gambling  from  his  wife,  and  keeping  it 
sitting.  day  and  night  in  the  study.  The  necessary  signatures 
were  lorged  by  Mistress  Lowter.  Bage  meanwhile  has  amassed  a 
fortune  of  three  millions  for  himself,  and  threatens  to  denounce 
Mistress  Lowter  to  the  Coroner  as  a  forger  unless  he  obtains  Miss 
Anna’s  hand.  .  While  affairs  are  in  this  state,  Peter  Lowter 
returns,  levealing  the  fact  to  no  one  but  Tobv,  who  is  overjoyed 
at  seeing  him,  and  plunged  into,  despair  when,  at  the  critical 
moment,  he  mysteriously  disappears  again.  An  “  officer  of  the 
Crown  probably  the  Coroner — enters  the  house,  accompanied 
by  three  constables.  A  crowd  of  idlers,  who  have  long  known 
that  the  banking-house  of  Lowter  is  in  a  bad  way  (and  it  is 
notorious  that  nothing  creates  so  much  excitement  in  a  London 
■crowd  as  news  of  this  sort),  assembles  outside  the  house,  and  is 
Presently  joined  by  the  whole  staff  of  clerks,  whom  Bage  turns 
into  the  street  while  the  magistrate,  or  Coroner,  proceeds  to  his 
investigation.  Bage  opens  the  study  door,  and  taps  the  shoulder 
of  the  sitting  figure,  which  immediately  rises,  and  asks  the 
meaning  of  this.  disturbance.  The  officer  of  the  Crown  bows  to 
Petei  Lowter  with  profound  respect,  and  asks  no  more  questions. 
Meanwhile  the  crowd  outside  can  scarcely  be  kept  from 
breaking  in.  “  Admit  them  all !  ”  cries  Peter  Lowter  from  an  open 
window,  and  then  proceeds  in  their  hearing  to  denounce  Thomas 
Bage  to  the  magistrate,  who  promptly  arrests  him,  and  pays  a 
compliment  to  Lowter  for  the  recommendation  to  mercy  with 
which  he  delivers  Bage  into  his  hands.  The  end  of  the  affair  is 
that  Bage  is  sent  to  Bedlam,  the  most  complete  of  the  743 
lunatic  asylums  of  London,  which  nevertheless  complains  of  not 
having  room  enough  for  half  its  lunatics.”  Peter  Lowter,  when 
the  affair  gets  wind,  is  regarded  not  only  as  a  very  wealthy,  but  as 
aussi  un  eccentric  man ,  which  is  a  sure  guide  to  popularity  in 
London.  J 

More  surprising,  perhaps,  than  the  amusing  follies  of  Miss  Anna 
are  various  remarks  made  by  M.  Duranty  in  the  current  number  of 
the  Gazette  des  Beaux- Arts  upon  English  art.  M.  Duranty  finds  that 
the  principal  theme  of  the  English  colourists  is  “  une  tonalite 
jaune  et  rousse,  legerement  aigre,  qu’avive  du  rouge,  que  du  oris 
attenue,  et  qu’irisent  des  nuances  vineuses  et  violacees.”  We  can 
find  this  peculiarity,  we  are  told,  in,  amongst  other  un- 
expected  places,  Mr.  Boughton’s  Neiije  au  Brintemps  and 
Mr.  Millais  s  Garde  Boijale.  We  can  also  find  it  “  chez 
Reynolds,  chez  les  Crome,  partout .”  We  learn  strange  things 
about  many  living  painters.  Mr.  Alma-Tadema  in  his  Egyptian 
painting  “  renouvelle  les  tons  des  papiers-cuirs  de  Nagazakf  ou  de 
Yedo.”  Mr.  Fildes,  or,  as  M.  Duranty  calls  him,  Fieldes,  is  an 
imitator  of  M.  Gustave  Dor6 ;  and  the  type  of  beauty  sought  by 
‘M.  Burne-Jones  et  M.  Richmond”  is  “  encore  un  tvpe  A^nMais 
le  type  des  ames  poetiques  par  excellence,  mais  toujours  avec  la’ 
machoire  accusee  et  amie  des  viandes  saignantes.”  Mr.  Leighton’s 
portrait  of  Captain  Burton  is  “  tres  efl'rayant  ” ;  and  it  is  evident 
from  it  that  Captain  Burton’s  normal  expression  is  one  of 
“  fureur.”  In  a  further  reference  to  Mr.  Alma-Tadema  we 
are  told  that  “des  gamins  de  Paris,  des  cockneys  de  Lon- 
dres,  sous  son  pinceau  sautent  et  gambadent  dans  les  vesti¬ 
bules  de  Rome  ou  d’Athenes.”  And,  by  wav  of  summing  up 
his  general  impressions  of  foreign  art,  in  a  paragraph  which  seems 
to  be  meant  as  a  compliment  to  England,  M.  Duranty  writes:— 
“Par-dessus  tout  culmine  l’art  Anglais,  si  original,  si  delicat  si 
in  time  et  si  audacieux  dans  la  veritd,  toujours  expressif  et  signifi- 
caLf,  plein  d'un  haut  dandysme  intellectuel,  plein  dune  sincerite 
rath  nee,  d’une  grace  et  d’une  tendresse  infinies,  tendant  souvent  la 
corde  a  l’exces,  enfin  pendtrd  d’un  sentiment  /listorique  qui  lui  fait 
plier  les  choses  modernes  aux  accents  (Sieves.”  And  so  on 
through  an  interminable  sentence.  It  would  be  easy  to  find  many 
more  typical  passages  in  M.  Duranty ’s  article,  but  we  have  perhaps 
quoted  enough  to  show  its  extreme  silliness,  and  its  fitness  for  an 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  lookers-on,  if  they  do  see  most  of  the 
game,  often  arrive  at  this  result  by  dint  of  imagination. 


MODERN  WEAPONS  AND  MODERN  WAR. 

“  T3EA.CE,”  says  the  philosopher,  “  is  the  dream  of  the  wise, 
.  but  war  is  the  history  of  the  world.”  If  this  be  true  it 
ceitainly  cannot  be  said  that  as  the  world  grows  older  it  grows 
wiser,  for  wars  appear  to  increase  rather  than  diminish  in  frequency, 
and  the  art  of  war  is  studied  with  daily  increasing  earnestness. 
Among  all  its  numerous  details  there  is  none  on  which  more  care 
and  science  have  been  bestowed  than  on  the  weapons  wherewith 
man  seeks  the  destruction  of  his  fellows  ;  and  we  now  propose  to 
consider  briefly  the  effect  which  science  has  hitherto  produced 
in  this  matter,  discussing  the  question  merely  as  one  of  weapons 
and  entirely  excluding  that  of  tactics. 

If  we  wish  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  effect  of  any  given 
weapon,  we  must  examine,  not  the  total  loss  in  any  battle  in 
which  it  is  used,  but  the  proportion  of  killed  and  wounded  to  the 
numbers  engaged.  It  would  be  impossible  within  our  limits  to  go 
through  the  history  of  weapons,  and  we  will  therefore  summarize  it 
by  dividing  it  into  three  epochs — namely  (1)  that  of  personal  or 
hand-to-hand  fighting ;  (2)  that  of  muzzle-loading  firearms, 
whether  smooth-bore  or  rifled ;  and  (3)  that  of  breech-loading 
rifles.  With  regard  to  the  first  epoch,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
fighting  was  not  invariably  hand-to-hand,  for  we  read  of  Balearic 
slingers  in  the  days  of  Rome,  and  the  long-bow  played  an  important 
part  in  early  military  history,  becoming,  as  we  know,  a  household 
word  among  ourselves ;  but  these  weapons  were  the  exception, 
not  the  rule,  for  only  a  part — in  most  armies  a  very  small  part — 
was  thus  equipped,  the  bulk  being  composed  of  knights  and  men- 
at-arms,  who,  whether  mounted  or  on  foot,  fought  hand  to  hand. 
We  will  not  dwell  upon  this  epoch  further  than  to  conjecture  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  proportionate  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
which  characterized  battles  fought  under  these  conditions.  It  is 
not  certain  that  ancient  history  is  to  be  trusted  on  this  point ;  but, 
if  it  is,  the  proportion  was  generally  terrible.  According  to  most 
authorities,  at  the  battle  of  Cannae  there  were  40,000  Romans 
killed  out  of  80,000,  not  to  mention  the  loss  on  the  Carthaginian 
side.  At  the  Metaurus  the  entire  Carthaginian  army  is  said  to 
have  been  destroyed,  and  nearly  the  same  account  is  given  of  the 
slaughter  at  Zama.  At  Hastings  the  victors  lost  10,000  out  of 
60,000,  while  the  loss  of  the  vanquished  was  probably  in  far 
heavier  proportion.  At  Cressy,  out  of  100,000  French,  there  are 
said  to  have  been  30,000  killed  alone.  We  take  these  estimates 
from  Kausler’s  Ancient  Battles.  There  are  many  other  battles 
belonging  to  this  epoch,  such  as  those  of  Chalons,  Tours,  &c.,  in 
which  the  slaughter  is  described  as  having  been  terrible  ;  but  in 
the  absence  of  statistics  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  definite 
result.  When  we  consider  the  merciless  and  brutal  stvle  in  which 
war  was  carried  on,  and  glance  at  the  figures  just  given,  it  would 
perhaps  hardly  be  an  exaggeration  to  assume  that  about  one-third 
or  the  forces  engaged,  and  frequently  more,  fell  in  the  battles  of 
those  days. 

Let  us  pass  on  to  the  second  epoch,  where  we  shall  find  more 
certain  data  to  guide  us.  The  first  great  improvement  introduced 
in  weapons  was  the  invention  of  firearms.  These  firearms,  at  first 
rude  and  cumbrous,  ultimately  reached  a  point  of  progress  at  which 
they  long  remained  stationary,  and  which  may  be  briefly  described 
as  represented  by  the  muzzle-loading  smooth-bore  musket,  which 
was  the  weapon  in  use  alike  in  the  time  of  Marlborough  and  in  that 
of  Napoleon. I.  The  proportionate  loss  of  killed  and  wounded 
caused  by  this  weapon  in  conjunction  with  smooth-bore  artillery 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  taken  from  The  Campaiqn 
in  Bohemia  m  1866,  by  Colonel  Cooke,  R.E. 


Name  of 
Battle 


N  UMBERS 


Year 


Zorndorf 
Prague  ... 
Marengo 
Austerlitz 

Jena  . 

Friedland 

Eylau . 

Salamanca 

Borodino 

Waterloo 


*758 

J759 

1800 

1805 

1 806 

1807 
1807 
1812 
1812 

1815 


On  Each  Side 

I 

Total 

f  32,000  P  ) 

(  50,000  R  j’ 

82,000 

1  64,000  P  ) 

l  74,000  A  j 

138,000 

t  28,127  F  ) 

l  30,850  A  j 

58,977 

1  90,000  F  ) 

1  80,000  R  &  A  | 

170,000 

1  100,000  F  j 

100,000  P  f 

200,000 

80,000  F  ) 

.  50.000  R  ( 

130,000 

85,000  F  ) 

75,000  R  j' 

160,000 

=  1 

125  000  F  ) 

125,000  R  j 

90,000 

250,000 

67  600  E  ) 

(  68,900  F  j 

136,000 

Killed  and  Wounded 


Proportion 
to  Total 


f  11-385 
(.21,531 

(  16,000 
(  8,000 
|  7,000 
(  6,800 
f  12,000 
( 11,000 
(  14,000 
( 20,000 
f  10,000 
( 17,000 
f  30,000 
( 25,000 
f  8,000  E 
(  22,800  F 

j  80,000 

f  14,000 
(not  known  j 


■I-  to  -! 


1 

<s 

1 

4 

1 

T 

1 

.1 

5 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

IT 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  of  the  proportion  of  killed  and 
wounded  for- the  ten  battles  is  from  one-fourth  to  one-fifth. 

There  were  doubtless  other  battles  during  this  epoch  in  which 
the  proportionate  loss  does  not  appear  nearly  so  high — as,  for 
instance,  Leuthen,  Rossback,  and  Vittoria  ;  but  they  afford  no  fair 
criterion  oftkeeffectof  the  weapon  used,  having  been  decided  almost 
as  soon  as  begun,  either  by  tactical  skill  or  by  the  superiority 
of  the  army  on  one  side.  The  first  improvement  introduced  into 
firearms  was  that  of  rifles,  still,  however,  muzzle-loading.  This 
arm  was  in  use  on  both  sides  in  the  campaign  of  1859,  and  was 
also  used  by  the  Austrians  alone  at  Koniggratz  in  1866,  on  which 
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occasion  it  was  opposed  to  the  breechloader  of  the  Prussians.  The 
following  are  the  statistics  of  the  principal  battles  in  the  two  cam¬ 
paigns,  taken  from  the  source  just  quoted  . — 


Name  op 
Battle 

Year 

Numbers 

Killed  and  Wounded 

Ox  Each  Side 

Total 

Number 

Proportion’ 
to  Total 

Magenta 

Solferino 

Koniggratz 

1859 

1859 

1866 

(  48,090  F  | 

i  61,640  a  t 
f  135,230  E  \ 

(  163,120  A  ) 
f  230,000  P  \ 
\  185,000  A  J 

I09>73° 

298,350 

415,000 

f  4,000  } 

l  5.700  j 

(  14-415  > 

(  13,020  J 

28,000 

1 

TT 

1 

IT 

tV 

Of  the  above  list,  Magenta  and  Solferino  were  essentially  what  are 
termed  “soldiers’  battles,”  for  of  tactical  skill  there  was  none  on 
either  side,  and  Solferino  in  particular  was  fiercely  contested  tor 
upwards  of  six  hours.  He  mav  assume,  then,  that  the  weapon  in 
use  had  a  fair  field.  At  Koniggratz  the  case  was  certainly  some¬ 
what  different,  for  although  the  battle  lasted  from  seven  a.M.  till 
four  r.sr.,  the  Austrian  troops  were  demoralized  by  defective  ad- 
ministration,  and  also  by  their  experience  of  the  deadly  eliect  ol 
the  breechloader  in  preceding  actions. 

We  now  come  to  another  epoch  in  the  history  of  weapons, 
marked  by  an  improvement  greater,  perhaps,  than  any  that  | 
had  ever  before  been  made  in  the  history  ot  war  the  breech- 
loading  rifle.  The  real  importance  of  this  change  is  seldom 
or  never  appreciated  even  by  military  men.  Men  who  were 
in  the  army  in  the  days  ol  muzzle-loading  weapons  will  ie- 
member  that  to  load  a  rifle  was  a  task  involving  a  number  of 
details,  such  as  biting  or  tearing  the  cartridge,  pouring  in  the 
powder,  reversing  the  cartridge,  ramming  home,  capping,  and  lull 
cocking  the  neglect  of  any  one  of  which  would  vitiate  and  rendei 
abortive  the  whole  process.  But  in  the  beat  and  burry  of  action 
manv  men,  particularly  young  soldiers,  would  forget  one  or  other 
of  these  minutiae,  aud  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  a 
certain  proportion,  although  perhaps  a  small  one,  of  men  serving 
in  the  armies  of  those  days  never  fired  a  shot  in  battle.  W  e 
have  known  a  man  return  from  a  quiet  field  day  for  which  ten 
rounds  of  blank  ammunition  had  been  issued,  with  five  of  them  m 
his  pouch  and  five  in  the  barrel  of  bis  rifle,  having  rammed  that 
number  down  in  succession  before  he  discovered  that  the  nipple 
was  choked  with  dirt.  Many  officers  could  doubtless  give  con¬ 
firmatory  evidence  on  this  point.  The  volunteer  in  Punch  who 
tried  to  look  as  if  he  hadn’t  fired  away  his  ramrod  was  not  alto¬ 
gether  such  a  myth  as  many  people  supposed.  When  we  re¬ 
member,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  operation  of  loading  a 
breechloader  is  so  simple  that  the  most  nervous  man  cannot 
help  performing  it  properly  ;  when  we  also  hear  in  nund  that 
the  fire  of  the  new  weapon  is  three  times  more  accurate  than 
that  of  the  muzzle-loading  smooth-bore,  seven  times  umgei  in 
range,  and  eight  times  more  rapid ;  it  can  hardly  he  said  that 
we°have  overstated  the  case  in  describing  the  introduction  ot 
such  an  arm  as  the  greatest  improvement  that  has  ever  taken 
place  in  the  whole  history  of  weapons.  Nor  must  we  iorget  that  m 
artillery  the  advance  has  been  commensurate,  except  as  regards  the 
single  point  of  rapidity.  So  much  lor  the  weapons  ;  now  for  the 
result.  The  following  table  is  taken  from  the  Pricis  of  Modern 
Tactics,  by  Major  Home,  11.10. ,  with  the  exception  of  Sedan,  which 
is  from  the  German  official  account.  The  battles  are  selected 
because  they  occurred  early  in  the  war,  and  therefore  before  the 
whole  of  the  French  regular  soldiers  bad  been  killed  or  made 


prisoners : — 
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On  account  of  the  paucity  of  tke  French  force  engaged  at 
Weissemburg,  we  have  purposely  omitted  it;  the  proportion  of 
killed  and  wounded  in  that  battle  was  only  one-twelttb.  The 
average  of  the  list  given  is  one-nintb.  Exception  may  perhaps 
be  taken  to  the  statistics  we  have  given,  on  the  ground  that 
no  comparison  can  be  instituted  between  muzzle-loading  and 
breech-loading  weapons  until  we  obtain,  not  the  proportionate 
loss  in  the  aggregate,  hut  the.  numbers  under  fare  [or  equal 
periods  of  time.  The  fluctuations  aud  confusion  of  battle  ol 
course  render  this  an  impossibility,  hut  the  statistics  given 
have  been  compiled  from  a  common  basis-namely,  the  numbers 
actually  at  the  disposal  of  the  generals  for  the  battle  in  question, 
and  may  therefore  he  accepted  as  affording  a  fair  comparison  of  the 

effect  of  each  weapon.  ,  ,  ,  , 

Let  us  now  sum  up  the  results.  As  we  have  already  observed, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  we  can  form  a  really  correct  estimate  ol  the 
proportion  of  killed  and  wounded  to  those  engaged  which  charac¬ 
terized  the  first,  or  pre-gunpowder  epoch  ;  but,  judging  from  the 
examples  given,  and  from  others  of  a  similar  nature  which  might 


be  quoted,  it  would  appear  to  have  been  hardly  less  than  one-third. 
The  first  great  improvement — the  invention  of  gunpowder — reduced 
this,  as  we  have  seen,  to  between  one-fourth  and  one-fifth  ;  while 
the  greatest  improvement  of  all — the  invention  of  the  breech¬ 
loader — would  seem  to  have  still  further  reduced  the  proportion  by 
nearly  a  half,  or  to  one-ninth. 

Two  questions  present  themselves  here.  First,  bow  is  this  result 
to  be  accounted  for  ?  and,  secondly,  is  it  probable  that  with  the  ■ 
weapons  how  in  use  the  proportionate  loss  will  eventually  increase, 
remain  at  its  present  figure,  or  diminish  ?  With  regard  to  the  first 
question,  one  solution  is  easily  forthcoming  in  the  fact  that  tactics 
have  always  been  adapted  to  weapons,  not  weapons  to  tactics ;  and 
it  may  he  urged  that  the  increased  power  of  modern  weapons  has 
been 'met  and  neutralized  by  the  present  loose  order  of  fight- 
iug.  That  this  is  partly  the  case  is  undeniable.  Bat  when  we 
remember  the  fearful  power  of  the  modern  weapon,  its  certainty 
of  action,  its  accuracy  of  aim,  its  terrible  rapidity,  its  immense 
range  and  penetrative  power — when  all  this  is  fully  realized, 
wo  cannot  s  ty  that  this  explanation  appears  to  us  to  be  satisfactory. 

If  we  bad  been  told  that  the  new  tactics  bad  counterbalanced  the 
special  efficacy  of  the  new  weapon,  leaving  the  proportion  of 
killed  and  wounded  where  it  was  before,  we  could  understand  it ; 
but  when  we  see  that  the  effect  of  immensely  improved  small  arms 
and  artillery  lias  been  to  diminish  that  proportion  by  nearly  a  half, 
it  seems  to  us  that  some  further  explanation  is  required.  The 
remarks  which  we  are  now  about  to  make  apply  as  much  to  the 
second  question  as  to  the  first. 

The  history  of  the  world  has,  as  we  know,  been  one,  on 
the  whole,  of  improvement  in  civilization  and  intelligence. 
Science  has  provided  armies  with  weapons  of  terrible  power. 

A  soldier  of  the  present  day,  then,  takes  the  field  under 
the  following  circumstances.  He  has,  at  least  in  most  coun¬ 
tries  with  any  pretensions  to  greatness,  been  subjected  more 
or  less  to  the  softening  influence  of  civilization,  education, 
and  possibly  of  comfort ;  he  is  armed  with  a  deadly  weapon, 
and  with  intelligence  to  enable  him  to  use  it.  \\  ith  this 
intelligence  comes  the  knowledge  that  his  enemy  too  is  similarly 
armed :  and  even  should  the  soldier  fail  to  realize  this  fact  for 
himself,  it  is  carefully  impressed  upon  him  by  his  drill,  which 
teaches  him  not  to  stand  boldly  up  and  face  his  foe,  hut  to  crouch 
down  and  hide  himself  whenever  he  can.  .  Is  _  it  possible 
that  men  can  undergo  such  a  training  as  this  without  being 
insensibly  influenced  by  it?  Soldiers  are  just  as  susceptible 
on  points  of  this  nature  as  any  other  class  of  the  community.  .  A 
well-known  instance  will  occur  to  some  readers  When  the  campaign 
of  1859  was  about  to  begin,  the  rifle  (muzzle-loading)  had  just  come 
into  use,  and  the  Austrian  infantry  had  a  high  reputation  loi  skilful 
use  of  it.  An  uneasy  feeling  was  generated  among  the  French 
soldiers,  which  attained  to  such  a  pitch  that  the  Lmperor  Napoleon, 
knowing  the  excitable  and  impressionable  character  of  hi3  men, 
referred0 to  the  subject  in  a  general  order  as  follows:— “  The  new 
arms  of  precision  are  only  dangerous  at  a  distance,  and  will  not 
prevent  the  bayonet  from  being,  as  heretofore,  the  favourite  arm 
of  the  French  soldier.” 

Let  us  now  turn  for  a  moment  to  naval  affairs.  Here  we  see  an 
improvement  in  the  power  of  weapons  greater  even  than  that 
which  has  taken  place  on  land.  The  deadly  percussion  shell  has 
superseded  the  cannon-ball,  the  size  of  the  guns  now  used  is  enor¬ 
mous,  and  the  ram  and  the  torpedo  have  been  added  to  the  naval 
armoury.  But,  whereas  in  land  warfare  the  soldier  can  keep 
his  distance  while  fighting  and  retreat  if  beaten,  the. sailor  can  do 
neither ;  he  must  remain  in  his  ship,  and  that  ship,  it  defeated,  is 
probably  destroyed.  The  first  naval  action  in  which  shells  were 
uged  was  that  between  the  Alabama  and  the  Kearsage  m  June 
1864,  in  which  the  former  ship  was  sent  to  the  bottom  in  an 
hour.  The  next  was  the  battle  of  Lissa,.  in  which  one  Italian 
ship  the  Re  d' Italia,  was  sunk  by  the  ram  ;  another,  the  Falestro, 
was  destroyed  by  shells;  and  the  remainder  fled..  Ibis  was 
in  1866,  wlien  shell  guns  and  rams  were  still  in  their  infancy,  and 
what  has  been  the  result  ?  Simply  that  there  has  been  no  naval 
action  since.  In  1870  the  Germans,  although  they  had  several 
liue  ships,  never  ventured  to  send  one  of  them  to  sea,  not  even 
after  the  French  fleet  had  been  recalled  from  the  Elbe  and  it3 
:rews  sent  on  shore  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  Paris.  In  like  manner 
he  llussians  somehow  managed  to  avoid  a  single  naval  action 
luriu<>'  the  late  war.  It  was  not  so  in  the  olden  time. 
.11  the  early  part  of  this  century  sailors  of  all  nations,  even 
vhen  most  conscious  of  their  inferiority,  boldly  put  to  sea  and 
mcountered  us  time  after  time,  knowing  that,  it  beaten,  their 
Lips  would  still  float,  and  that  the  worst  that  could  happen  to 
hem  would  be  to  he  towed  into  their  enemy’s  ports  as  prizes.  But 
iow  that  the  power  of  the  new  naval  weapons  has  been  fully 
lemonstrated,  aud  that,  owing  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
laval  warfare,  defeat  entails  probable,  destruction,  it  would  seem 
Fat  inferiority,  once  admitted,  is  considered  a  sufficient  reason  tor 
rot  fighting  at  all.  We  need  not  say  that  nothing  can  be  iurther 
■rom  our  intention  than  to  cast  any  imputation  on  the  courage  ot 
sailors.  To  do  so  would  indeed  he  absurd,  for  sailors,  from  their 
lonstant  familiarity  with  danger  in  every  shape,  are  even  more 
ready  to  face  it  than  soldiers.  What  we  maintain  is  that,  it  ever 
soldiers  find  themselves  situated  .as  sailors  now  are-that  is  to  say, 
committed  to  the  alternative  of  victory  or  destruction,  not  to 
mention  a  by  no  means  remote  possibility  of  combining  the  two 
they  will  do  what  sailors  have  done,  and  decline  to  hght  at  all. 
Whether  military  warfare  will  ever  enter  this  phase  is  beyond  the 

scope  of  our  present  inquiry.  ,  , 

We  may  go  on  increasing  the  power  of  our  weapons,  and  there 
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may,  in  fact,  be  no  limit  to  it ;  but  there  is  a  limit  to  human 
endurance.  That  limit  may  vary  in  different  armies  according  to 
their  discipline,  their  morale,  and  the  characteristics  of  the  nation 
whence  the  army  is  drawn ;  but  it  not  the  less  exists,  and, 
speaking  generally,  we  suspect  that  it  is  sooner  reached  than  was 
the  case  formerly — in  other  words,  that  there  is  a  slow  but  steady 
decadence  in  warlike  qualities.  This  decadence  has  escaped 
notice  partly  because  it  is  slow,  keeping  pace  with  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  civilization  and  refinement,  and  partly  because  it  has 
not  been  confined  to  any  particular  country,  but  is  common 
to  all.  Moreover,  the  whole  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  times  is 
directly  opposed  to  any  recognition  of  this  decadence.  Modern 
•campaigns  are  attended  by  special  correspondents,  whose  glow¬ 
ing  and  highly-wrought  accounts  are  eagerly  devoured,  and  public 
attention  is  absorbed  in  the  immense  totals  of  killed  and  wounded. 
By-and-by  hard  statistics  are  published  showing  the  real  truth 
of  the  case,  but  the  popular  interest  in  the  subject  has  passed  away, 
and  no  one  cares  to  read  them.  Again,  isolated  acts  of  valour 
and  devotion  are  proclaimed  aloud  and  magnified  to  the  utmost, 
but  no  fact  of  an  opposite  nature  is  ever  allowed  to  transpire. 
Thus  a  false  standard  for  estimating  the  dangers  of  war  and  the 
heroism  of  soldiers  is  established,  and  few  persons  would  venture 
on  the  thankless  task  of  rectifying  it. 

In  olden  times,  when  men  stood  and  fought  in  close  ranks  and  in 
deep  formations,  there  was  but  little  individuality  in  battle  ;  all 
took  their  fair  share  of  danger,  and  the  very  knowledge  of  this  fact 
strengthened  and  fortified  the  whole  army.  We  are  somewhat  too 
prone  to  disparage  this  state  of  things,  and  to  call  the  soldier  of  the 
past  a  mere  machine,  forgetting  that  the  principal  feature  of  a  ma¬ 
chine  is  the  implicit  obedience  it  yields  to  those  who  control  it.  W  e 
boast  that,  in  our  present  loose  order  of  fighting,  we  have  substi¬ 
tuted  a  flexible  chain  for  a  rigid  bar ;  so  we  have,  and  we  must  be 
prepared  to  find  that  some  of  the  links  in  that  chain  are  consider¬ 
ably  weaker  than  others.  A  German  writer  on  tactics,  the  late 
Captain  May,  has  truly  observed  that  “  he  who  considers  that  all 
men  are  heroes  because  they  are  derived  from  a  brave  race,  is  very 
considerably  mistaken.  If  only  all  soldiers  would  of  their  own 
accord  simply  do  their  duty  in  battle,  they  would  be  perfectly 
invincible.'’  And.  is  it  not  natural  to  suppose  that  the  men 
who  are  not  heroes,  the  weak  links  in  the  chain,  will,  now  that 
their  individuality  is  allowed  to  assert  itself,  owing  to  our  ex¬ 
tended  order  of  fighting,  display  their  weakness  in  ways  that  will 
affect  the  conduct  of  the  whole  force  of  which  they  are  part  ?  Is 
it  not,  in  short,  true  that  for  real,  practical  work  the  strength  of  a 
chain  is  that  of  its  weakest  link  P  Another  German  writer,  the 
author  of  the  Frontal  Attach  of  Infantry,  speaking  of  the  war  of 
1870,  says: — “Those  who  had  fallen  were  just  the  bravest  men, 
because  they  exposed  themselves  most  in  the  skirmishing  line  ’  (the 
italics  are  ours).  Obviously,  therefore,  the  effect  of  the  first  battles 
of  a  modern  campaign  must  be  to  deprive  an  army  of  its  bravest 
men,  leaving  the  remainder  to  continue  the  war. 

With  regard,  then,  to  the  first  of  our  questions — To  what  is  the 
hitherto  diminishing  proportionate  loss  in  battle  due  ? — we  believe 
the  answer  to  be  that  it  is  due  to  the  new  and  loose  order  of  fighting ; 
jpartly  because  it  offers  a  more  difficult  target  to  an  enemy,  and  partly 
because  of  the  training  which  men  undergo  to  prepare  them  for  this 
order  of  fighting.  That  training  first  impresses  them  with  a  full  sense 
of  the  danger  they  will  incur  in  war ;  then  teaches  them  to  shun  that 
danger ;  and,  finally,  when  they  are  called  upon  to  face  it,  allows 
them  a  certain  amount  of  option  in  doing  so.  With  regard  to  the  second 
question — Will  the  proportionate  loss  hereafterincrease  or  diminish? 
— it  is  to  be  observed  that  all  the  power  hitherto  expended  on  the  im¬ 
provement  of  weapons,  both  naval  and  military,  has  defeated  its 
own  end.  On  one  element  fighting  appears  to  be  going  out  of  fashion 
altogether ;  on  the  other  it  is  conducted  in  a  manner  which 
diminishes,  or,  we  should  say,  more  than  diminishes,  the  risk  in¬ 
curred  in  proportion  to  the  increasing  power  of  the  weapons  used. 
Were  any  further  illustration  of  this  needed,  it  will  be  found  in  the 
recent  proposition  to  provide  field  artillery  with  iron  shields  to 
protect  them  against  infantry  fire.  Because  gunners  cannot  rush 
from  place  to  place  and  throw  themselves  on  their  faces  to  obtain 
•cover,  but  must  stand  up  to  serve  their  guns,  it  is  proposed  to  provide 
them  with  portable  bullet-proof  shelter.  What  further  antidotes 
to  the  power  of  modern  weapons  may  yet  be  invented  it  is  useless 
at  present  to  speculate  upon ;  it  certainly  does  not  appear  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  proportionate  losses  in  battle  will  ever  increase,  but 
rather  the  contrary. 


THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  A  COMPETENCY. 

IF  life  is  to  be  measured  by  a  man’s  opportunities  for  making  the 
most  of  it,  we  must  admit  that  the  differences  in  human  longe¬ 
vity  are  far  greater  than  one  is  in  the  habit  of  fancying.  “  Better 
fifty  years  of'  Europe  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay,”  sings  the  love-lorn 
hero  of  Locksley  Hall;  and  many  people  whom  the  world  considers 
highly  fortunate  will  be  very  ready  to  echo  the  sentiment. 
Happily  the  great  majority  of  mankind  accept  with  unconscious 
resignation  the  lot  that  Providence  has  fixed  for  them,  and  un¬ 
doubtedly'  in  their  case  ignorance  is  bliss.  The  Esquimaux  only 
know  what  it  is  to  be  thawed  for  an  occasional  hour  or  so 
in  the  course  of  their  fleeting  summers,  and  yet  they  ap¬ 
parently  find  existence  verv  tolerable  ;  while  the  plague-stricken 
iahabitants  of  the  Pontine  Marshes  scarcely  dream  of  lifting 
enfious  eyes  to  the  breezy  slopes  of  the  neighbouring  Apennines. 


It  is  under  a  comparatively  advanced  civilization,  and  among  the 
more  refined  and  better  educated  classes  of  society,  that  men 
become  keenly  aware  of  all  that  they  mayr  be  gaining  or  losing  by 
a  more  or  less  favourable  set  of  outward  surroundings.  “  I  never 
knew  anybody  who  had  such  a  gust  for  London  as  you,”  remarked 
Johnson  on  one  occasion  to  Boswell,  in  good-humoured  depre¬ 
cation  of  his  follower’s  habit  of  straining  at  the  leash  that 
should  have  tied  him  to  Scotland.  Yet  the  sage  himself  was 
wont  to  maintain  that  London  was  the  only  place  worth  living 
in ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  his  constitutional  melancholy  would 
have  mastered  him  had  he  accepted  the  most  brilliant  of  appoint¬ 
ments  in  His  Majesty’s  foreign  dominions.  Many  Englishmen 
nowadays  who  have  neither  Johnson's  talents  nor  his  literary 
tastes  are  very  decidedly  of  his  opinion,  and  all  the  more  so  that 
the  centre  even  of  intellectual  society  has  been  shifting  itself 
westward  from  the  precincts  of  the  Temple,  and  that  the  multi¬ 
farious  luxuries  of  the  modern  club  have  superseded  the  simplicity 
of  the  tavern  parlour.  Whatever  an  Englishman’s  circumstances 
may  be,  existence  can  have  little  to  otter  him  which  he  does  not 
find  in  a  residence  in  London.  He  can  make  a  modest  competency 
go  as  far  there  as  anywhere  else,  indulging  himself  habitually 
in  an  infinity  of  delights  which  he  would  find  either  extravagantly 
costly  or  altogether  unattainable  at  the  other  side  of  the  world. 
If  he  does  not  set  a  due  value  on  them,  it  is  simply  because  they 
have  become  ingrained  in  the  very  routine  of  his  existence.  As 
for  the  man  of  means  and  position,  he  is  far  better  off  than  a 
modern  Sardanapalus  or  Lucullus.  lie  can  command  resources 
that  never  entered  into  the  dreams  either  of  those  voluptuaries 
themselves  or  of  their  parasites  or  courtiers.  lie  has  within  his 
reach  the  variety  which  they  sighed  for  in  vain  in  the  depressing 
state  and  seclusion  of  their  palaces.  Of  course  we  are  not 
speaking  of  mere  idlers  and  triflers,  whose  senses  will  soon 
be  sated  with  “  pleasure  ”  that  they  know  not  how  to  enjoy, 
but  of  men  who,  having  their  headquarters  in  London,  while 
reserving  themselves  liberty  of  movement,  give  zest  to  their 
recreations  and  lighter  pursuits  by  some  modicum  of  self- 
imposed  labour.  They  may  be  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow, 
dissipating  the  first  symptoms  of  ennui  with  action.  They  stroll 
down  of  a  morning  to  the  clubs ;  they  take  their  rides  abroad  in 
the  Parks  in  the  afternoon  ;  they  drop  of  an  evening  into  dining¬ 
rooms  and  drawing-rooms,  and  in  all  their  habitual  resorts  they  find 
like  drawing  to  like.  They  form  their  opinions  on  politics,  religion,  or 
art  in  conversation  with  men  who  ought  to  be  authorities  on  these 
subjects  and  who  may  possibly  enjoy  European  reputation.  They 
mix  daily  'with  ladies  who  may  be  the  leaders  of  fashion,  and 
who  at  all  events  have  the  manners  and  graces  of  the  most  re¬ 
fined  society.  They  may  recruit  any  wear  or  tear  of  mind  or  di¬ 
gestion  by  flying  railway  trips  in  search  of  sport.  They  can  have 
hunting,  or  shooting,  or  yachting  as  they  please ;  or  they  may 
possibly  hold  with  the  old  Duke  of  Queensberry  that  there  are 
always  more  people  in  London  than  in  the  country,  and  may 
prefer  to  remain  in  town  even  out  of  the  season.  Above 
all,  they  know  that  all  the  world  is  before  them,  and  the 
knowledge  often  relieves  them  from  the  necessity  of  seeking 
change  at  all.  They  may  travel  to  California,  or  Cyprus,  or 
Central  Africa,  should  anything  turn  up  in  those  parts  to  interest 
them  •,  they  may  summer  in  the  snows  of  the  Alps  or  the  Him¬ 
alaya,  or  winter  with  the  swallows  and  pelicans  among  the  tombs 
and  temples  of  the  Nile.  Settling  the  time  and  the  scene  of  your 
travels  for  yourself  makes  all  the  difference  between  a  tour  and  an 
exile.  No  man  can  ever  feel  himself  in  banishment  if  he  can  turn 
his  steps  homewards  whenever  he  pleases. 

But  it  becomes  a  very  different  thing  when  a  man  must  go  to 
Central  Africa,  or  California,  or  Cyprus,  even  though  he  has  been 
selected  for  a  post  of  exalted  dignity,  and,  what  is  more  to  the 
point,  with  satisfactory  emoluments.  There  is  an  immense  number 
of  well-born  or  well-educated  Englishmen  who  are  thoroughly 
fitted  to  appreciate  the  life  of  the  metropolis,  and  who  appreciate 
it  indeed  all  the  more  keenly  because  it  is  seldom  that  they 
can  indulge  in  its  delights.  They  must  live  and  flourish  some¬ 
how,  if  possible ;  they  have  accordingly  taken  to  various  profes¬ 
sions,  and  either  duty  or  necessity  is  perpetually  ordering  them 
away  to  sojourns  which  they  regard  as  more  or  less  detestable. 
For  example,  there  are  the  officers  in  Her  Majesty’s  service. 
Perhaps  no  class  of  Her  Majesty’s  subjects  are  more  alive  to 
certain  attractions  of  London.  The  smoking-rooms  and  billiard- 
rooms  of  the  military  and  naval  Clubs  are  resorts  where  their  time 
slips  away  of  itself,  till  they  are  landed  itisensibly  in  the  small 
hours.  They  renew  acquaintance  with  old  comrades  who  have 
been  revolving  since  the  ancient  Sandhurst  or  Woohvich  days  in 
orbits  more  or  less  remote,  and  there  is  no  flagging  in  the  talk 
which  is  more  or  less  flavoured  with  pipeclay.  The  late  breakfast, 
with  the  leisurely  afternoon  at  Lord’s,  in  the  Parks,  or  at  Prince's, 
leads  on  to  the  dinner  hour  before  they  know  where  they  are,  and 
the  only  thought  that  throws  a  tinge  of  sadness  over  the  whole  is 
that  their  leave  and  their  days  in  London  are  numbered.  A 
gay  young  fellow  strongly  social  in  his  instincts,  with  intense 
vitality  and  a  healthy  capacity  for  enjoyment,  finds  his  regiment 
ordered  on  foreign  service.  lie  has  to  scorch  or  smoulder 
between  the  deserts  and  the  E.ed  Sea  at  Aden  ;  he  is  sent  off  like 
the  great  Napoleon  to  vegetate  on  the  sea-girt  cliffs  of  St.  Helena  ; 
or  he  has  to  mount  guard  upon  “  the  Lock  ”  under  the  fervid 
Spanish  sun,  which,  in  spite  of  the  cork  wood  and  the  Calpe  pack 
and  the  mixed  shooting  that  is  to  be  found  among  the  Moors, 
naturally  becomes  something  very  like  a  purgatory  to  him. 
There  are  even  worse  stations  than  these,  Aden  of  course  ex- 
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cepted ;  it  would  be  difficult,  for  instance,  to  match  the  dulness  , 
of  some  country  quarters  in  Ireland,  now  that  illicit  distillation 
is  going  out  of  date,  and  that  the  sale  of  encumbered  estates 

has  spoiled  the  snipe-shooting.  In  any  case  the  hapless  exile 

casts  a  melancholy  retrospect  over  the  brief  period  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  when  he  really  lived,  and  fondly  recalls  the  sparkle  of 
those  golden  days,  forgetting  all  but  their  ephemeral  pleasures. 
The  best  of  fellows  under  such  circumstances  is  apt  to  envy 
those  who  have  had  better  fortune  than  himself;  and  it  may 
be  set  down  to  his  credit  that  he  does  not  become  something 

of  a  communist.  Then  there  are  the  Indian  Civilians.  A 

youth  was  supposed  to  have  a  silver  spoon  thrust  into  his  mouth 
when  a  director,  who  was  an  old  friend  of  the  family,  gave  him 
the  certainty  of  a  shake  at  the  pagoda-tree  in  the  shape  of  an 
appointment  to  Haileybury  ;  and  in  later  times  the  victors  in  com¬ 
petitive  examinations  have  been  the  objects  of  universal  congratu¬ 
lation  in  their  family  connexions.  They  were  launched,  no  doubt, 
into  easy  incomes,  and  might  one  day  come  back  to  dwell  in 
luxurious  mansions  in  Indian  settlements  at  Tyburnia  or  Chelten¬ 
ham.  Yet  we  never  thought  that  Jos  Sedley,  the  immortal 
Collector  of  Boggley wallah,  was  a  man  greatly  to  be  envied. 
Setting  aside  the  liver  complaint  which  was  the  general 
badge  of  all  the  tribe,  he  found  himself  altogether  out  of  his 
element  on  his  visits  to  his  native  laud.  At  his  station  in 
Hindustan  he  seldom  spoke  to  a  European  lady  from  the  beginning 
of  one  quarter  to  the  end  of  the  next ;  and  he  became  gradually 
unfitted  for  the  social  enjoyments  in  England  which  seemed  so 
invitingly  within  his  reach  during  his  periods  of  leave  and  yet 
lav  so  hopelessly  beyond  it.  There  have  been  Indian  Civilians 
who  have  climbed  to  high  places,  who  have  shown  themselves  ac¬ 
complished  diplomatists  and  administrators,  who  have  made  them¬ 
selves  names  in  military  or  political  history  that  might  well  content 
any  reasonable  ambition,  and  yet  whom  we  can  fancy  to  be 
in  the  habit  of  regretting  a  mistaken  career  ;  for  even  a  distant 
proconsulate,  with  seuii-despotic  power,  falls  short  of  the  position 
that  may  be  attained  by  successful  politicians  at  home.  It  is  much 
the  same  thing  with  our  great  foreign  merchants  and  leading  colo¬ 
nists.  A  man  may  no  doubt  make  himself  tolerably  happy  at  Hong 
Kong  or  Bombay ;  in  any  case  he  can  surround  himself  with  all 
the  luxuries  he  can  purchase;  and  the  sense  of  uuchequered  suc¬ 
cess  is  necessarily  one  of  the  most  exhilarating  of  stimulants.  Yet 
all  the  time  he  is  haunted  by  the  thought  of  what  those  ample 
means  of  his  might  procure  him  in  England  ;  and  when  he  does 
come  back  with  his  dollars  or  rupees,  it  is  only  to  remember  with 
regret  that  the  days  of  his  existence  are  numbered. 

Above  all,  there  are  our  diplomatists,  our  colonial  Governors, 
and  our  Consuls.  There  are  prizes  in  these  professions  as  well 
as  blanks,  but  unluckily  the  latter  are  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  former.  The  exalted  post  of  Ambassador  at  Paris  may  be 
pretty  nearly  one's  ideal  of  mortal  felicity,  though  we  daresay 
that  from  his  palatial  hotel  in  the  Hue  St.  Ilonord  the  great 
man  may  sometimes  sigh  for  the  independence  of  the  club  in 
Pall  Mall.  Vienna  is  said  to  be  an  enjoyable  capital,  although 
in  our  opinion  its  attractions  may  be  overrated.  The  Hague  i3  a 
pleasant  little  place  for  a  man  who  has  no  dislike  to  damp,  who 
takes  kindly  to  quiet  domestic  habits,  and  has  a  taste  for  green  turf 
and  flower  beds.  There  are  few  better  localities  than  the  heights 
above  the  Bosphorus,  if  an  Ambassador  could  live  by  fine  views 
alone.  Rome  is  an  agreeable  residence  for  a  Minister  with  an 
arch, geological  turn,  if  he  can  assure  himself  unlimited  leave,  or  has 
a  constitution  that  is  proof  against  malignant  malaria.  But  there 
must  be  a  frightful  sense  of  responsibility  in  improving  each 
shining  hour  in  a  climate  so  treacherous  and  ungenial  as  that  of 
St.  Petersburg ;  only  use  and  custom  can  harden  a  man  to  a  tolera¬ 
tion  of  Berlin,  even  if  lie  has  a  natural  gift  for  getting  on  witli  the 
Germans ;  the  minor  German  capitals  were  always  as  dull  as  they 
are  often  picturesque ;  while  in  Madrid  and  Lisbon  and  Athens  the 
drawbacks  most  decidedly  predominate.  Yet  these  are  among  the 
great  prizes  of  the  service.  What  is  to  be  said  of  “  promotion  ”  to 
such  posts  as  Quito,  Santiago,  or  Teheran  ?  And  yet  attaches,  with 
influential  connexions  to  back  them,  will  be  found  to  aspire  to  such 
places,  and  even  to  be  thankful  if  they  can  get  them.  Imagine 
the  feelings  of  the  hitherto  lucky  man  who  lives  in  mortal  appre¬ 
hension  that  he  may  be  forgotten  by  the  Foreign  Olfice  in  the  very 
purgatory  of  earthquakes  and  yellow  fever.  He  must  be  thrown 
chiefly  into  an  official  society  which  has  probably  been  the  birth 
of  the  latest  revolution,  and  may  devote  such  strength  and  energy 
as  a  vile  climate  has  left  him  to  disentangling  the  intricacies 
of  South  American  politics.  As  for  the  Consuls  who  are  pitch- 
forked  into  any  place  where  there  happens  to  bo  a  thriving 
port  or  an  inland  commercial  station,  they  are  of  course  more 
habitually  and  more  thoroughly  victimized  than  their  betters 
in  diplomacy.  For  one  fortunate  gentleman  who  can  make 
himself  happy  for  life  at  Paris  or  Naples,  Havre  or  Hamburg, 
there  are  scores  who  have  reason  to  be  exceedingly  thankful 
for  having  been  settled  where  they  have  the  means,  of  a  de¬ 
cent  subsistence.  Should  you  decline  such  a  snug  berth  as 
Timbuctoo,  the  odds  are  that  you  never  have  another  chance.  The 
income,  we  may  assume,  is  handsome,  while  the  outgoings  are 
small.  Pigs  and  poultry  and  palm-oil  are  cheap  ;  and,  even  if  you 
laid  yourself  out  to  be  extravagant,  you  might  find  it  hard  to 
become  seriously  hampered,  unless  indeed  you  had  been  so 
foolishly  over-prudent  as  to  have  insured  your  life  heavily. 
Thanks  to  the  increasing  competition  for  a  competency,  the 
country  is  sure  to  be  pretty  well  served,  both  in  war  and  diplo¬ 
macy,  even  under  the  most  uninviting  conditions ;  while  men  of 


business  with  energy  and  capital  will  still  settle  abroad  in  quest  of 
fortune.  But  what  we  have  said  may  perhaps  teach  contentment 
to  many  who  are  inclined  to  grumble  at  home ;  and  even  some 
of  those  City  clerks  who  were  lately  airing  their  grievances  may 
come  to  the  conclusion,  on  a  dispassionate  comparison  of  lots,  that 
they  are  not  altogether  so  much  to  be  pitied  as  they  imagine. 


TIIE  SWISS  PENSION. 

OUR  national  weaknesses  are  somewhat  redeemed  by  the  fact 
that  we  are  half  aware  of  them,  and  are  disposed  to  make  a 
practical  confession  of  them  by  casting  them  aside  when  an  occasion 
oilers.  The  sensible  Englishman  is  only  too  glad  to  throw  awray 
some  of  his  unlovely  characteristics  when  he  sets  foot  on  foreign 
shore.  His  rigid  Sabbatarianism,  his  social  prejudices,  his  stiffness- 
of  bearing  easily  dissolve  under  the  warming  influences  of  foreign 
travel.  In  truth,  when  once  quit  of  home  surroundings  we  are  apt 
to  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and  to  make  an  emphatic  admission  of 
the  folly  of  native  manners  by  putting  on  an  air  of  most  winning 
cordiality.  One  may  see  this  process  of  unbending  in  every  foreign 
hotel  frequented  by  Englishmen,  but  the  best  place  perhaps  to 
study  the  transformation  is  the  Swiss  pension.  No  two  things  can 
be  more  unlike  than  the  stiffness,  the  restraint,  and  the  narrow¬ 
ness  of  the  Englishman’s  domestic  life,  and  the  freedom, 
ease,  and  openness  of  his  life  at  a  Swiss  pension.  At  first 
the  shock  is  probably  too  much  for  him.  He  makes  a  few 
vain  attempts  to  keep  up  the  exclusiveness  of  home,  looks  askance 
at  the  people  he  has  to  live  with,  and  feels  for  a  few  hours  very 
much  as  one  may  imagiue  a  fastidious  lapdog  to  feel  which  has 
parted  with  its  mistress  in  some  crowded  street,  and  at  once  finds 
itself  surrounded  by  a  miscellaneous  group  of  nondescript  and 
suspicious  quadrupeds.  But  if  he  is  sensible  he  soon  recognizes 
the  absurdity  of  these  forced  affectations,  and  throws  himself 
without  a  scruple  into  the  current  of  unfettered  intercourse  which, 
surrounds  him.  He  quickly  adapts  himself  to  the  new  modus 
vivnuli,  foregoes  for  the  nonce  all  consciousness  of  his  unique 
social  value,  and  even  reaches  the  sublime  degree  of  self-mastery 
which  is  involved  in  abstaining  from  all  inquiry  into  the  social 
value  of  the  men  and  women  he  is  now  called  on  to  associate  with. 

When  once  the  English  tourist  has  reached  this  degree  of  social 
emancipation,  he  soon  gets  rewarded  for  the  effort  it  required. 
At  the  least  lie  will  find  that  common  aims  in  travelling,  common, 
impressions  made  by  the  scenery  about  them — very  likely,  too,, 
common  complaints  of  the  difficulties  and  disappointments  of 
their  tour — supply  an  adequate  basis  for  a  fugitive  intercourse.  He 
will  probably  discover,  too,  that  among  the  persons  whom  chance 
has  thrown  in  his  way  there  are  those  whose  acquaintance  repays 
careful  cultivation.  The  frequenters  of  a  Swiss  pension  may  on 
the  whole  be  presumed  to  be  persons  of  taste,  who  desire  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  superficial  impression  of  the  country  they  visit. 
A  man  must  be  difficult  to  please  if,  in  a  large  pension,  lie  does 
not  light  on  some  congenial  minds  with  which  he  may  enter  into 
permanent  relations  of  friendly  sympathy.  Such  relations  are 
made  much  more  easy  by  the  fact  that  hardly  any  two  cultivated 
Englishmen  who  move  in  society  can  fail  to  discover  some 
common  personal  acquaintance,  a  reference  to  which  gives  the 
freedom  of  a  formal  introduction.  And  even  where  this  basis  of 
intimacy  is  wanting,  and  the  persons  concerned  belong  to  totally 
distinct  regions  of  social  life,  it  may  be  found  that  the  very 
contrasts  of  their  customary  experience  and  surroundings  furnish 
ground  for  a  fresh  mutual  interest.  Indeed  it  is  one  valuable 
result  of  the  free  social  relations  of  a  Swiss  pension  that  a  man  is 
drawn  out  of  his  own  narrow  circumstances  and  set  of  friends,  and 
taught  to  understand  and  to  sympathize  with  quite  other  types  of 
character  and  activity.  A  Swiss  pension,  by  throwing  men  of 
very  unlike  ideas  and  tastes  into  daily  contact  for  a  considerable 
time,  is  admirably  fitted  to  rub  off  prejudices.  The  restful 
and  agreeable  character  of  life  at  the  pension  favours  this 
result.  There  is  something  in  the  combined  sublimity  and  love¬ 
liness  of  Alpine  scenery  which  disposes  the  mind  to  kindly  and 
generous  thoughts.  Under  these  wholesome  influences  men  of 
rigid  views  may  learn  to  temper  their  habitual  judgments,  and 
to  recognize  other  ways  than  their  own  of  regarding  social, 
political,  or  religious  questions  as  worthy  of  consideration.  We 
have  known  lasting  friendships  which  date  their  beginning 
from  a  chance  meeting  at  a  Swiss  pension.  In  the  more  varied 
society  which  gathers  at  one  of  these  resorts  persons  whose 
ordinary  life  shuts  them  out  from  many  social  advantages  may 
make  valuable  additions  to  their  permanent  stock  of  acquaintance. 
And  the  attachments  thus  begun  are  often  more  improving  and 
enlarging  to  the  mind  than  those  formed  in  the  regular  course  of 
home  life. 

This  socializing  influence  is  certainly  the  most  important  feature 
of  English  life  at  a  Swiss  pension  ;  but  it  is  not  the  only  valuable 
element  of  it.  The  whole  style  of  life  is  totally  dissimilar  to  that  of 
well-to-do  English  people  at  home.  In  comparison  with  this  it  is 
simple,  quiet,  temperate,  aud  primitive.  The  food  is  plain  ;  and, 
if  one  keeps  away  from  the  regions  where  the  most  unctuous  form 
of  German  cookery  prevails,  it  is  wholesome  and  easily  digested. 
Even  where  the  pension  is  too  remote  from  large  towns  to  provide 
its  visitors  with  great  variety  of  diet,  the  skilful  housewife  will 
know  how  to  avoid  all  sense  of  monotony  in  the  dishes.  As  for 
the  wines,  everybody  will  take  as  a  matter  of  course  the  light 
beverages  of  the  country,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  re- 
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freshing  or  wholesome.  The  hours  of  meals  are  so  arranged 
as  to  give  the  maximum  of  enjoyment  with  the  least  tempta¬ 
tion  to  excess.  The  regularity  of  the  table  supplies  a  valuable 
discipline  to  people  long  habituated  to  late  morning  somnolence 
and  after-dinner  drowsy  stupidity.  For  the  rest,  the  jaded  Eng¬ 
lishman  may  easily  find  a  Swiss  pension  where  newspapers  will 
reach  him  with  considerable  difficulty,  and  where  ladies’  luggage 
has  to  be  carried  too  far  on  porters’  backs  to  allow,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  most  extravagant  and  unscrupulous  American  ladies, 
of  a  too  agitating  display  of  toilet.  In  these  ways  the  Swiss 
pension  effects  a  healthy  severance  between  the  overworked 
and  sated  Londoner  and  his  artificial  life.  At  the  same 
time  it  offers  him  abundant  interest  in  the  natural  and  social 
features  of  the  locality  in  which  it  stands.  Nothing  is 
easier  than  to  find  perfect  solitude  among  the  wide,  open 
valleys  of  Vaud,  where  some  of  the  most  comfortable  and  attrac¬ 
tive  pensions  are  to  be  met  with.  By  means  of  a  not  too 
fatiguing  climb  one  may  easily  reach  a  solitary  point  of  great 
picturesqueness  and  commanding  a  wide  and  cheering  view.  If 
the  tourist  is  not  in  the  mood  for  this  lonely  communion  with 
nature,  he  can  easily  find  amusement  and  instruction  by  engaging 
some  peasant  lad  in  conversation,  and  learning  from  his  modest, 
but  not  unwilling,  interlocutor  the  simple  ways  of  his  daily  life. 
Unlike  the  hasty  tourist  who  is  “  doing  ”  Switzerland  by  spending 
a  few  days  at  Interlaken  and  Chamounix,  the  pensionnaire  has 
opportunity  to  watch  the  varying  phenomena  of  his  temporary 
mountain  home.  The  strangely'  beautiful  movements  of  the  clouds 
along  the  valleys  and  about  the  mountain  slopes,  the  play  of  storm 
and  lightning,  the  many  transformations  of  the  slow-clad  heights — 
now  dazzling  white  in  morning  light,  now  troubled  and  dis¬ 
mayed  by  sullen  vapours,  now  warmed  into  blushing  beauty  by 
the  sunken  sun — afford  him  an  object  on  which  memory  will 
linger  in  clear  vision  and  with  pulsations  of  warm  emotion. 
So,  too,  if  he  is  curious,  he  will  learn  to  know  the  thrifty  habits 
of  the  worthy  people  whose  land  he  visits,  and  will  return  to  the 
scene  of  his  more  feverish  life  beneficially  touched  not  only  by 
the  bracing  mountain  air  of  the  country  he  leaves,  but  by  the  moral 
vigour  of  its  social  atmosphere. 

We  have  preferred  to  dwell  on  the  benefits  of  pension  life  in 
Switzerland  rather  than  on  its  disadvantages,  because  by'  the  ordi¬ 
nary  Englishman  who  knows  this  life  only  by  rumour  the  former 
are  very  likely  to  be  greatly'  underrated,  if  not  wholly  overlooked. 
Yet  one  has  to  admit  that  the  attainment  of  the  benefits  just 
enumerated  is  a  matter  of  considerable  uncertainty,  and  presupposes 
a  fair  amount  of  knowledge.  For  example,  a  dyspeptic  Englishman 
travelling  for  his  health  may  find  himself  in  a  house  where  the 
diet  is  unwholesome  and  repelling  by  its  coarseness  and  gross 
accompaniments.  Again,  a  man  worn  out  with  the  excitements 
of  a  London  season  may  be  unlucky  enough  to  take  shelter 
in  a  pension  filled  with  rattling  young  Americans  who  con¬ 
tinually  vex  his  ears  by  their  loud  nasal  talk,  and  who  do 
their  best  to  shorten  his  night’s  rest  by  their  late  singing  and 
waltzing.  Yet  with  a  little  experience  or  a  little  help  from 
friends  one  may  easily  escape  these  graver  evils.  For  the  rest,  the 
lighter  drawbacks  to  pension-life,  which  one  can  hardly  hope  to 
avoid,  need  not  appreciably  diminish  the  total  amount  of  benefit 
derivable  from  this  source.  Thus,  though  there  will  nearly  always 
be  one  or  two  inconsiderate,  if  not  disagreeable,  people  in  a  large 
pension,  a  sensible  person  will  generally  find  it  easy  to  avoid  being 
annoyed.  Nay  more,  if  he  is  not  too  depressed  to  be  amused,  he 
may  readily  derive  a  considerable  amount  of  quiet  enjoyment  from 
a  study  of  the  less  admirable  social  phenomena  which  a  Swiss 
pension  oilers.  The  very  freedom  of  pension  life  is  well  fitted  to 
bring  into  view  undignified  traits  of  character  which  the  greater- 
external  rigour  of  society  at  home  for  the  most  part  hides.  Young 
women,  for  example,  when  they  no  longer  feel  themselves  bound 
by  the  rules  of  a  severe  domestic  propriety,  are  very  apt  to  betray 
a  number  of  amusing  little  weaknesses,  and  may  often  be  seen 
executing  their  tiny  schemes  of  feminine  ambition  or  retaliation 
with  a  surprising  degree  of  candour.  The  pension  is,  as  might  be 
expected,  the  scene  of  numerous  flirtations.  The  chance  of  an  inno¬ 
cent  little  intrigue  with  a  person  who,  unlike  the  people  one  meets 
at  home,  has  a  certain  charm  of  mystery,  and  perhaps  an  additional 
fascination  by  the  fact  of  being  a  dubious  young  Parisian,  counts  as 
a  principal  ingredient  in  the  value  of  a  Swiss  pension  in  the  eyes 
of  many  of  those  young  women  who  have  so  much  to  do  in  de¬ 
termining  the  direction  of  the  annual  family  trip.  If  the  state  of 
health  allows  it,  a  person  may  gain  a  good  deal  of  unexciting  enjoy¬ 
ment  by  watching  these  and  other  entertaining  social  incidents  at 
a  Swiss  pension.  An  occasional  visit  to  the  salon  in  the  evening 
will  serve  as  a  pleasant  change  to  the  simple  life  of  the  day,  and 
enable  him  more  fully  to  appreciate  the  contrast  between  this  life 
and  the  artificial  mode  of  existence  which  he  has  for  awhile  left 
behind  him. 


A  NEGLECTED  PEOPLE. 

EUROPE  and  the  British  Isles,  in  particular,  are  the  native 
home  of  civilization.  There  will,  however,  be  shadows  wher¬ 
ever  there  is  light ;  and  we  grieve  to  learn  that  Europe  contains  a 
very  dark  corner  indeed.  Not  a  mere  district,  but  a  whole  country, 
exists  in  which  “  the  whole  social  side  of  the  people  has  been  left 
almost  entirely  neglected.”  A  word  has  absolutely  to  be  coined 
to  express  the  “  nether  pit  of  social  barbarism  ”  which  is  to  be 


found  in  one  of  its  chief  cities ;  a  town  we  prefer  not  to 
stigmatize  by  name  is  absolutely  given  up  to  “  uncivilized¬ 
ness.”  Of  large  classes  of  the  population  “  the  social  habits  are 
in  the  main  rude,  sometimes  repulsive.”  Uncouthness  in  the 
mining  and  manufacturing  sections  might  be  expected ;  but  in 
“  the  most  highly  favoured  ”  agricultural  divisions  of  the  land  the 
farm-labourers  are  often  as  uncultivated  as  in  the  coal-mine  and  the 
factory.  A  wide  chasm  separates  man  from  master ;  and  gangs  of 
“  young  lads  and  unmarried  women  herd  in  rude  dens,  having  no 
intercourse  with  any  above  them,  and  often  lapsing  into  purely 
animal  lives.”  A  race  there  was  in  this  remarkably  unpleasant 
country  differing  in  original  character  from  its  neighbours.  This  race 
had  for  its  “  native  inheritance  courtesy  and  urbanity  of  manners.” 
Unhappily  the  stranger  came,  guileless,  and  with  a  heavier  purse  than 
brains.  A  courteous  and  urbane  race  could  not  resist  the  temptation, 
and  it  is  now  “spoilt  by  preying  upon  tourists.”  Throughout 
the  entire  land,  among  rich  and  poor,  “two  all-powerful  principles 
operate,  sectarianism  and  the  love  of  money.”  One  ewe  lamb 
this  miserable  country  once  possessed.  Its  rising  generation 
had,  however  poor,  the  opportunity  of  a  scholarly  education  to 
raise  it  out  of  the  slough  of  national  debasement.  National 
rivals  who  loved  a  dead  level  offered  a  bribe  for  the  surrender  of 
everything  elevating  in  the  educational  course.  A  mere  money 
bribe  might  not  have  been  sufficiently  persuasive.  But  jealousy 
suggested  that,  the  greater  the  inequalities  in  education,  the 
easier  it  would  be  for  one  theological  persuasion  within  the 
country  itself  to  steal  an  advantage  over  another.  On  an  open 
moor  a  storm  beats  upon  all  alike.  So  Latin  and  Greek  and 
mathematics  were  trucked  away  for  the  three  “Rs,”  and  for  “little 
morsels  of  information  called  natural  science.”  The  children  are 
“  characterized  by  the  same  qualities  of  roughness  and,  in  some 
cases,  rudeness  ”  as  the  men.  The  men  are  acrid  as  their  own  east 
winds,  and  as  the  theology  which  “  has  so  long  devastated,  and  is 
devastating,  their  spiritual  life.”  As  a  people  “  they  do  not  prize 
or  cultivate  gentleness  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other.”  A 
“  typical  ”  member  of  the  population  “  never  says,  even  to  a  friend, 
a  pleasant  thing,  but  is  not  at  all  remiss  in  saying  an  unpleasant 
thing.”  This  he  calls  being  “  honest  and  downright.” 

It  must  be  a  particularly  disagreeable  people  to  live  with,  or 
even  to  visit.  But  then,  fortunately,  an  Englishman  or  Scotchman 
is  free  not  to  visit  a  country  he  dislikes.  lie  has  his  England. 
If  he  becomes  tired  of  England,  there  is  always  Scotland,  with  its 
people  poetic,  kindly,  hospitable,  whose  peasants  speak  Greek  with 
a  Greek  accent,  and  whose  masons  lecture  on  geolog}'.  Burns  and 
Scott  have  told  us  what  manner  of  men  are  the  Lowlanders.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Blackie  vouches  for  the  Highlanders  ;  and  Professor  Blackie 
is  a  Highlander.  Are  we  dreaming  when  we  read,  or  seem  to  read, 
that  Principal  Shairp,  Scotchman  of  the  Scotch,  a  Scotch  Pro¬ 
fessor,  and  as  Scotch  in  all  his  associations  as  his  name,  has  been 
pouring  forth  this  flood  of  abuse,  has  been  speaking  thus  of  Scotch¬ 
men  in  their  modern  Athens  P  His  audience  must  have  thought 
they  had  indeed  before  them  the  “  typical  Scotchman  ”  who  never 
says  a  pleasant  thing,  even  to  a  friend.  Principal  Shairp  laments 
that  Scotch  is  tending  to  identification  with  English  primary  edu¬ 
cation.  But  really,  if  the  Latin,  mathematics,  and  little  Greek,  by 
which  many  able  lads  were  prepared  in  the  old  parochial  schools 
for  the  Universities,  bore  no  better  fruit  than  social  savagery,  we 
think  it  might  be  as  well  to  try  the  effect  of  the  commonplace 
English  course.  A  Scotchman  is  indeed,  as  his  accomplished 
fellow-countryman  intimates,  fond  of  showing  himself  all  angles. 
If  there  were  two  paths  to  his  destination,  one  unoccupied, 
the  other  crowded,  he  would  prefer  to  jostle  through  in  the  throng, 
to  prove  his  strength.  He  makes  his  way  in  the  world  by  sheer 
force,  suspecting  all  else  of  desiring  to  overreach  him,  and  thinking 
his  success  and.  their  failure  a  providential  arrangement  for  the 
reward  of  Scotch  virtue.  Every  Scotchman  at  home  or  abroad 
has  the  air  of  a  rider  who  is  always  to  be  found  where  tum¬ 
bles  too  are  found,  and  who  is  ever  on  the  look  out  for  them. 
The  Scotch  system  of  civilization  is  cheap.  But  it  has  its  draw¬ 
back  it  is  not  beautiful.  Principal  Shairp  goes  to  Oxford  and 
lectures  on  Wordsworth  and  nature,  not  Scotch  nature.  There  is 
taking  offof  caps  and  there  are  common-rooms  and  general  sweetness. 
He  hears  his  brother  Professors  talk  of  the  growing  roughness  and 
harshness  of  academical  manners,  and  admires  their  ingenuity  at 
detecting  the  crumpled  rose-leaf.  Fresh  from  Oxford  the  Principal 
walks  in  spirit  with  his  predecessor  in  the  chair  of  Poetry  down 
Glasgow  High  Street  and  communes  on  sweetness  and  light.  The 
contrast  is  rude  between  Glasgow  High  Street  on  a  Saturday  night 
and  Oxford  High  Street  any  day  or  evening  in  the  seven.  All  seems 
in  the  one  neat  and  decorously  splendid.  No  noisier  scene  pre¬ 
sents  itself  than  one  of  which  a  well-dressed  undergraduate  is  the 
centre,  and  no  harsher  representative  of  police  is  needed  than  a 
pActor  in  a  velvet  gown.  Scotland  has  abundance  of  wealth  ;  but 
most  of  it  has  not  been  made  in  Scotland,  and  its  possessors  think 
it  belongs  to  them  and  not  to  their  country.  If  a  wealthy  Scotchman's 
poorer  neighbours  look  curiously  at  trim  gardens  and  peach-houses 
and  carriages  from  Long  Acre,  he  points  across  the  Border,  as  did 
his  ancestors  over  the  carcase  of  Cumbrian  beef.  There  is  the 
“  carriers  ouverte  aux  talents.”  It  must  be  said  for  Scotchmen  that 
they  very  seldom  do  look  enviously  at  luxuries  which  their  neigh- 
I  hours  are  enjoying.  They  know  more  are  to  be  found  where  they 
came  from,  if  they  choose  to  go  and  seek.  It  is  almost  a  pity  they 
cannot  be  taught  to  be  a  little  envious.  A  certain  mimicry  of 
foreign  refinement  imported  into  untravelled  Scottish  manners 
would  be  an  exquisite  exotic. 

Englishmen  do  not  know  so  well  as  Principal  Shairp  how  grey 
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the  tenor  of  ordinary  Scotch  existence  is.  They  wander  from  one 
great  hotel  to  another.  They  admire  purple  mountains  and  blue 
lochs,  even  the  monotonous  villages  which  are  a  foil  to  their 
wild  beauties.  If  they  belong  to  another  section  of  English 
society,  they  find  at  the  end  of  every  three  or  four  days  a  fresh 
cameo  of  London  society  set  in  a  framework  of  lonely  glens 
or  heathery  moorland.  A  mile  or  two  off  there  may  be  a  hamlet 
or  township.  Its  general  grimness  has  something  of  an  attrac¬ 
tion  to  the  stranger.  If  “  the  social  habits  of  the  people  are 
in  the  main  rude,  sometimes  repulsive,”  as  Professor  Shairp 
says,  the  visitor  is  delighted  with  what  to  him  has  the  novelty 
of  primitive  simplicity.  Scotchmen  themselves  who  have  learned 
different  habits  do  not  seem  to  remark  anything  disagreeable  in 
this  “  roughness  and  rudeness.”  We  had  supposed  they  rather 
liked  it,  and  have  always  wondered  at  their  eccentric  taste.  But 
here  comes  a  countrymen  of  their  own,  and  says  harder  things  of 
them  than  Dr.  Johnson  ever  ventured  upon.  The  sturdiest 
leveller  of  Church  and  State,  and  all  such  frivolous  combina¬ 
tions,  must,  as  he  reads,  feel  a  demoralizing  suspicion  invade 
his  mind  that  the  established  condition  of  things  in  England 
is  at  all  events  not  unpleasant  to  live  with.  If  human  beings 
are  condemned  to  live  together,  it  is  as  well  that  they  should 
feel  the  relations  of  a  common  humanity.  A  thatched  cottage 
may  not  shut  out  rheumatism,  and  its  equal  accessibility 
to  the  vicar’s  wife  and  daughters  may  have  its  inconveni¬ 
ences  ;  but  it  is  better  than  a  bothie  with  a  gang  of  men 
bivouacking  in  what  would  be  independence,  except  that  no  one 
cares  to  invade  it.  One  man  may  be  as  good  as  another ;  but 
Diogenes  himself  could  not  have  asserted  equality  with  Alexander 
if  Alexander  had  never  darkened  the  door  of  his  kennel.  There 
are  Scotchmen  who  own  the  fields,  Scotchmen  who  farm,  and 
Scotchmen  who  till  them.  The  only  common  tie  among  them  all 
is  the  soil  out  of  which  they  live.  The  same  tie  in  England  puts 
forth  innumerable  tendrils,  binding  all  together  in  meshes 
which  may  be  somewhat  despotic,  but  which  are  always 
human.  To  ask  Scotchmen  to  imitate  English  society 
would  be  to  affront  their  nationality.  Principal  Shairp  has 
found  a  gentler  remedy.  A  shudder  must,  we  fear,  have  run 
through  the  members  of  the  Educational  Institute  of  Scotland 
when  Scotch  teachers  were  advised  by  Principal  Shairp  to  read  in 
school  “  that  more  refining  department  of  English  literature — 
poetry.”  But  “English”  was  a  mere  trick  of  speech  which  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  has  caught  at  Oxford.  He  meant  nothing  so  tame  as  Milton 
and  Byron  and  Wordsworth.  By  English  poetry  must  be  understood, 
he  explained,  “  especially  the  old  historic  ballads  of  Scotland.” 
Yet,  even  thus  qualified,  the  remedy  seems  a  little  too  mild  for  the 
disease.  What  is  really  wanted  is  that  another  Chalmers  should 
arise,  not  to  found  a  second  Free  Church,  but  to  teach  his 
countrymen  that  life  may  be  a  serious  matter  without  being 
quite  so  terribly  serious  as  they  think  it.  They  have  all 
entered  into  a  sort  of  frank  pledge  for  each  other's  sobriety 
— we  mean,  of  temper.  A  Scotchman  caught  alone  away  from 
his  native  land  is  a  companionable  person,  with  a  certain  raw 
sense  of  humour.  It  might  almost  be  supposed  that  Scotchmen 
wandered  about  the  world  in  order  to  meet  other  Scotch¬ 
men,  and  find  out  what  good  fellows  they  can  be.  No 
people  are  more  gregarious,  high  and  low,  abroad.  But 
the  national  festivities  are  held  with  the  more  real  zeal  and 
affectionateness  the  further  the  colony  of  revellers  is  from 
Scotland.  Scotchmen  can  be  tolerably  joyous  at  a  St.  Andrew’s 
dinner  in  London.  In  Calcutta  they  are  effusively  friendly.  Their 
doctrine  of  universal  cousinhood  would  grow  to  be  a  genuine  senti¬ 
ment  if  only  they  could  celebrate  such  an  anniversary  at  the  North 
Pole.  Why  is  it  that  these  kindly  Scots,  who  love  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  Lowlander  and  Highlander  in  the  Far  East,  are  so  far  from 
cultivating  at  home  “  gentleness  and  kindness  in  their  intercourse 
with  each  other  ”  that  they  let  their  dependents,  from  want  of 
common  human  sympathy,  “  lapse  into  purely  auimal  lives  ”  ?  “  It 
is  all  the  fault  of  sectarianism  and  the  east  wind,”  says  Principal 
Shairp  ;  but  it  can  be  put  right.  “  Only  read  the  old  historic 
ballads  of  Scotland,”  cries  the  Professor  of  Poetry.  “There  is 
nothing  like  leather,”  said  the  tanner. 


TIIE  THEATRES. 

THEATRICAL  managers  are  now  busily  engaged  in  setting 
their  houses  in  order.  Of  late  years  the  announcements  for 
the  autumn  season  have  too  often  served  only  to  register  the  revival 
of  pieces  that  had  already  won  success  in  the  spring.  On  the  pre¬ 
sent  occasion,  however,  the  changes  to  be  expected  are  numerous 
and  important ;  and  they  refer  in  some  instances  to  the  new  as¬ 
sumption  of  managerial  responsibilities,  as  well  as  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  new  plays.  It  is  one  of  the  hopeful  signs  of  the  progress  of 
dramatic  art  in  England  that  the  control  of  the  London  theatres  is 
gradually  passing  into  the  hands  of  men  who  have  proved  in  other 
ways  a  real  concern  for  the  elevation  of  their  art,  and  who  are 
thereby  pledged,  in  their  capacity  as  managers,  to  strive  for  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  purely  mercantile  success.  The  oft-repeated 
assertion  that  good  actors  make  bad  managers  has  received  no 
confirmation  of  late  years.  Whatever  truth  it  may  contain  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  of  universal  application ;  for  the  two  London  theatres 
which,  by  their  refined  representation  of  comedy,  have  won  the 
highest  reputation  are  both  under  the  control  of  eminent  come¬ 
dians.  The  experiment,  however,  has  yet  to  be  made  in 


the  realm  of  tragic  art  ;  and  it  is  in  the  confidence 
that  it  will  be  productive  of  results  no  less  interesting  and 
important  that  we  welcome  the  announcement  of  Mr.  Irving’s 
managership  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre.  Mr.  Irving’s  defects  as  an 
actor  have  never  been  such  as  to  blind  even  the  most  hostile  of  his 
critics  to  the  cultivated  direction  of  his  aims.  All  that  he  has 
done  has  borne  the  stamp  of  strong  conviction  and  of  a  trained 
intellectual  force,  and  these  are  the  qualities  that  are  just  now 
most  urgently  needed  for  the  support  of  a  kind  of  drama  which  has 
too  long  subsisted  upon  the  outworn  traditions  of  a  style  that  is 
past.  The  critics  who  have  taken  upon  themselves  to  declare  that 
the  dramas  of  Shakspeare  are  out  of  sympathy  with  modern  taste, 
have  not  always  been  careful  to  consider  the  cause  of  a  failure  which 
they  are  very  ready  to  announce.  In  many  instances  it  is  not  the 
author  but  the  actor  who  has  lost  his  hold  over  the  sympathies  of  a 
modern  audience,  and  unfortunately  the  attempts  to  substitute  a 
more  living  and  modern  stvle  of  representation  have  erred 
by  lack  of  intelligence  as  to  what  is  really  required.  A  few 
years  ago  the  company  at  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Theatre, 
who  are  very  competent  exponents  of  modern  comedy,  tried  to 
force  the  Merchant  of  Venice  within  the  narrow  limits  that  have 
sufficed  to  contain  the  modest  inventions  of  Mr.  Robertson  and 
his  successors.  The  result,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  was  a 
failure,  but  a  failure  marked  by  one  impersonation  of  extraordinary 
charm,  which  gave  a  hint  of  what  might  be  done  by  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  a  style  essentially  modern,  and  yet  deeply  penetrated 
with  the  spirit  of  the  author’s  work.  The  Portia  of  Miss  Ellen 
Terry  was  the  redeeming  point  of  an  otherwise  unfortunate 
experiment ;  and  the  recollection  of  her  success  gives  a  peculiar 
interest  to  the  announcement  that  she  is  to  be  associated  with  Mr. 
Irving  in  the  performances  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre.  It  proves 
that  the  new  manager  intends  to  employ  the  highest  talent  that  he 
cau  command,  and  that  he  has  no  thought  of  enhancing  the  value 
of  his  own  achievements  by  surrounding  himself  with  medi¬ 
ocrities.  The  Lyceum,  however,  is  not  to  have  the  monopoly  of 
Shakspeare.  Drury  Lane  is  to  be  the  first  in  the  field ;  and  the 
Winter's  Tale  is  announced  for  performance  this  evening.  Some 
few  years  ago  Mr.  Chatterton  professed  to  have  measured  the 
taste  of  the  British  public,  and  to  have  discovered  that  “  Byron 
spelt  bankruptcy,  and  Shakspeare  ruin.”  Undaunted,  however,  by 
the  sad  lessons  of  experience,  he  now  again  returns  to  the  work 
of  this  unfortunate  author ;  and  we  have  therefore  a  right  to 
conclude  that  the  ruin  was  to  Shakspeare,  and  not  to  Mr. 
Chatterton.  With  regard  to  Shakspeare’s  fellow-poet  in  mis¬ 
fortune,  we  have  some  recollection  of  a  performance  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  in  which  Byron  spelt  ballet  as  well  as  bankruptcy.  It  is 
perhaps  of  good  augury  for  the  success  of  the  present  experiment 
that  the  ballet  is  to  take  the  form  of  a  separate  entertainment.  This 
is  to  follow  the  Winter's  Tale ,  while  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
programme  a  comic  operetta  by  Lecocq  comes  to  support  the  fail¬ 
ing  attractions  of  the  serious  drama.  Wedged  in  between  a  comic 
operetta  and  a  ballet,  even  an  antiquated  author  like  Shakspeare 
ought  to  be  sure  of  a  favourable  reception. 

At  one  or  two  theatres  the  season  has  already  begun.  At 
the  Globe  there  is  performed,  before  the  Cloches  cle  Corneville,  a 
strangely  ludicrous  and  contemptible  play,  revived,  we  believe, 
from  the  archives  of  the  Surrey  Theatre,  and  called  A  Bird  in 
the  Hand  is  Worth  Two  in  the  Bush.  The  piece  is  called  original ; 
but  such  phrases  as  “  She  is  as  brilliant  as  an  artificial  fire  (feu 
d’artifice)  ”  show  clearly  enough  that  it  is  at  best  but  a  bungling 
translation  from  the  French.  Its  production  serves  one,  and  only 
one,  good  purpose,  in  giving  Mr.  Carton,  who  appears  as  Reginald 
Prodigal,  a  chance  of  showing  that  his  undoubted  talent  is  not 
confined  by  the  limits  usually  set  to  the  young  lovers  of  modern 
comedy.  In  one  scene  Mr.  Carton  gives  a  sketch  of  baffled  passion 
and  hate  with  a  skill  and  intensity  which  make  us  hope  much 
from  him  in  the  direction  of  emotion  in  future.  The  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Folly  proclaims  the  “  brilliant  success  of  the  new 
comedy  The  Idol  ” ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  success  is  in 
no  way  dependent  upon  the  attractions  of  the  story  which  Mr. 
Charles  Wyndham  has  adapted  from  the  French.  It  is  not  very 
agreeable  to  think  that  there  is  a  public  in  London  ready  to  ap¬ 
prove  the  ridicule  of  a  widow’s  grief  for  her  late  husband,  or  to 
enjoy  the  spectacle  of  her  disillusion  as  she  discovers  the 
secret  of  his  infidelity.  We  need  not  summon  any  considera¬ 
tions  of  morality  to  condemn  the  choice  of  a  plot  which 
reveals  an  obvious  blunder  of  art.  True  comedy  has  never 
accepted  the  duty  of  satirizing  sorrow,  nor  does  such  satire  become 
any  the  more  welcome  because  a  sincere  affection,  as  in  this  case, 
has  been  bestowed  upon  an  unworthy  object.  The  author  of  such 
a  piece  may  of  course  urge  in  his  defence  that  he  has  had  no 
thought  of  presenting  a  serious  picture,  and  that  he  does  not  claim 
to  be  judged  bv  the  strict  rules  of  art ;  but  in  that  case  we  can 
only  reply  that  death  and  the  feelings  begotten  by  death  are 
themes  most  unfortunately  chosen  for  the  purposes  of  burlesque. 
The  new  play  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  is  happily  not  open  to 
any  reproach  of  this  kind.  Mr.  Byron  often  shows  himself  to  be  a 
very  imperfect  artist,  but  he  would  not  be  at  all  likely  to  violate 
such  obvious  principles  of  good  taste.  The  weakness  of  his  works 
lies  in  quite  another  direction,  and  arises  from  a  constant  inability  to 
effect  any  real  alliance  between  the  characters  he  creates  and  the 
story  to  which  they  are  attached.  The  men  and  women  he  intro¬ 
duces  upon  the  stage  are  often  entertaining,  but  they  move  through 
the  plot  as  though  they  were  strangers  to  its  interests.  Events 
which  in  real  life  could  not  fail  to  exercise  a  powerful  in¬ 
fluence  upon  all  who  were  concerned  in  them  leave  no  trace  upon 
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these  jocular  creatures,  who  continue  undisturbed  to  rattle  off  the 
amusing  sentences  with  which  Mr.  Byron  liberally  supplies  them. 
It  follows  from  this  defect  that,  although  the  various  types  are 
chosen  with  some  skill,  they  remain  to  the  last  mere  suggestive 
sketches  that  await  completion.  To  a  dramatist  who  knows  how 
to  employ  the  resources  of  his  art  the  principal  use  of  a  well-con¬ 
trived  plot  lies  in  the  material  it  affords  for  the  development  of 
individual  character.  The  stringing  together  of  exciting  incidents 
is  at  the  best  only  a  mechanical  triumph ;  it  may  excite  a 
momentary  curiosity,  hut  it  will  scarcely  arouse  a  stronger  feeling. 
So  long  as  the  persons  most  nearly  concerned  remain  indifferent  it 
is  idle  to  suppose  that  the  sympathies  of  the  audience  will  be 
deeply  engaged,  and  it  is  Mr.  Byron’s  misfortune  that  he  fails  to 
give  to  his  characters  any  appearance  of  anxiety  in  the  fate  that 
is  in  store  for  them.  Indeed  we  may  almost  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
they  seem  rather  embarrassed  by  their  relations  with  one  another, 
and  that  they  do  not  very  willingly  undertake  the  duty  of 
conducting  the  story  to  its  close.  This  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted  because  the  story  upon  which  the  drama  of  Con¬ 
science  Money  is  founded  is  by  no  means  a  bad  one  in  itself. 
Frederick  Darner,  the  hero  of  the  piece,  who  has  won  the  hand  of 
Helen  Calverly,  is  supposed  to  be  the  possessor  of  large  estates. 
His  elder  brother,  who  in  the  natural  course  of  things  would  have 
been  the  rightful  heir  to  the  property,  had  for  many  years  lived 
abroad,  and  is  reported  to  have  died  in  the  wilds  of  Australia.  It 
is  almost  needless  to  say,  however,  that  this  report  is  untrue.  J ust 
as  the  newly-wedded  pair  are  about  to  take  possession  of  the 
ancestral  home,  the  long-lost  brother  appears,  but  as  he  lies  under 
the  accusation  of  having  committed  a  murder  in  Australia,  he  is 
unable  publicly  to  make  known  his  return,  and  he  therefore  in¬ 
sists  that  the  hero  shall  continue  to  discharge  the  duties  of  pro¬ 
prietor.  He  only  stipulates  that  hi3  secret  shall  be  faithfully  kept, 
and  that  he  shall  receive  for  his  support  a  monthly  allowance, 
which  he  suggests  that  his  brother  shall  pay  away  under  the  title 
of  conscience  money.  Although  this  arrangement  is  accepted,  the 
secret  upon  which  it  is  based  soon  becomes  a  source  of  unhap¬ 
piness  to  Darner  and  his  wife.  The  former,  for  reasons  which,  it 
must  be  confessed,  are  not  very  clear,  resumes  an  early  habit  of 
gambling,  and  his  consequent  absence  from  home,  coupled 
with  the  clandestine  correspondence  carried  on  with  his  brother, 
begins  to  arouse  Mrs.  Darner's  suspicions.  An  unsuccessful  rival 
in  the  lady’s  affections,  by  name  Sydney  Sefton,  seizes  this 
opportunity  of  renewing  his  attentions,  and  encourages  the  false 
impression  of  Darner's  infidelity.  There  is  at  one  moment  ap¬ 
parent  ground  for  the  belief  that  these  insinuations  will  have  the 
desired  effect ;  but  tne  waning  affections  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Darner 
are  in  the  first  instance  restored  by  poverty,  and  the  worthlessness 
of  the  fascinating  rival  is  in  the  last  act  sufficiently  exposed.  In 
the  final  attempt  which  he  makes  to  carry  off  the  too  credulous 
lady,  he  is  brought  face  to  face  with  the  elder  Darner,  who  at  once 
recognizes  in  the  person  of  the  fascinating  villain  the  real  criminal 
for  whom  he  has  been  so  long  mistaken.  In  order,  however,  that 
the  feelings  of  the  audience  should  not  suffer  too  severe  a  shock, 
it  is  discovered  that  the  crime  was  never  completed.  The  man 
who  had  been  struck  down  by  Sefton  miraculously  recovered,  and 
thus  the  dramatist  avoids  the  necessity  of  introducing  the  police 
upon  the  scene. 

Such  a  plot  has  obviously  many  weak  places  ;  but  with  skilful 
treatment  it  might  unquestionably  have  been  turned  into  an 
effective  drama.  If  we  had  been  made  to  sympathize  with  the 
trials  of  the  actors  in  the  scene,  it  would  have  been  easy  to 
pardon  the  manifest  improbabilities  of  fact.  There  is  scarcely 
any  amount  of  indulgence  that  an  audience  will  not  grant  to 
an  author  in  regard  to  the  mere  external  occurrences  of  a  story  if 
he  will  only  observe  probability'  and  truth  in  the  higher  realities 
of  feeling  and  action.  That  an  unlikely  event  should  happen  is 
of  very  small  consequence ;  but  that  it  should  be  represented  as 
exercising  an  unnatural  influence  upon  character  is  a  more  fatal 
defect,  which  denotes  a  radical  failure  of  imagination,  and  not 
merely  a  poverty  of  resource.  Mr.  Byron  constantly  exhibits  a 
very  imperfect  perception  of  the  importance  of  these  weightier 
obligations  of  dramatic  art,  and  we  cannot  better  illustrate  the 
lengths  to  which  carelessness  or  incapacity  leads  him  than  by 
reference  to  the  part  which  he  himself  performs.  The  character  of 
Dick  Simpson  has  not  been  mentioned  in  our  description  of  the 
plot,  and  for  the  simple  reason  that  with  the  progress  of  the  plot 
he  has  no  kind  of  connexion.  He  forms,  however,  a  very  prominent 
figure  on  the  stage:  and,  as  playred  by  Mr.  Byron,  the  part  is 
•certainly  one  of  the  main  elements  of  attraction  in  the  evening’s 
entertainment.  But,  in  thus  willingly  bearing  testimony  to  Mr. 
Byron’s  peculiar  powers  as  an  actor,  we  are  in  reality  offering 
the  heaviest  condemnation  upon  the  structure  of  the  play.  The 
ready  welcome  given  to  the  appearances  of  Dick  Simpson 
on  the  stage  is  not  at  all  dependent  upon  any  help  that 
he  offers  to  the  development  of  the  story.  We  enjoy  his  humour 
the  more  because  it  serves  to  distract  our  attention  from  the  in¬ 
consequent  and  unnatural  behaviour  of  the  other  characters.  He 
is  at  once  the  most  prominent  and  the  most  lifelike  portrait  in  the 
group,  and  yet  he  has  less  to  do  with  the  action  of  the  drama  than 
any  other  of  the  performers.  His  intrusion  therefore,  although 
quite  unwarranted,  is  extremely  entertaining ;  and  that  it  is  found 
so  we  must  in  great  measure  attribute  to  Mr.  Byron’s  singular 
power  of  giving  effect  to  his  own  witticisms.  The  efforts  of  the 
rest  of  the  company  were  powerless  to  overcome  the  inherent  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  situation.  Mr.  Kelly’s  earnest  style  only  served  to 
throw  into  relief  the  incompleteness  of  the  material  with  which 


he  had  to  deal ;  and  even  Miss  Pateman,  though  her  natural 
powers  are  far  inferior,  is  not  to  be  held  altogether  responsible  for 
our  indifference  to  the  sufferings  of  the  heroine.  Mr.  Terriss,  who 
played  the  villain,  is  already  favourably  known  by  his  performance 
in  Olivia. 


REVIEWS. 


SHAKSPEARE  IX  SPAIN.* 

SO  far  as  printed  evidence  is  available,  it  may  safely  be  assumed 
that  the  dramatic  works  of  Shakspeare  were  unknown  to  his 
Spanish  contemporaries ;  the  very  form  and  character  of  the 
Spanish  drama  would  have  rendered  such  knowledge  embarrassing, 
if  not  useless.  The  Castilian  of  that  day,  spoiled  by  conquest,  the 
discovery  of  a  new  world,  and  the  rapid  influx  of  its  treasures,  held1 
an  opinion  of  himself  which  imperceptibly  led  him  to  estimate  the 
rest  of  Europe  as  but  little  removed  from  a  state  of  barbarism,  and 
insensible  to  that  delicate  and  chivalrous  pundonor  which  was 
supposed  to  characterize  all  his  actions,  and  to  guide  with  un¬ 
swerving  nicety  his  life  at  court  and  in  the.camp.  Although  Lope 
de  Vega  and  Calderon  are  handed  down  to  us  as  the  most  pro¬ 
minent  dramatic  geniuses  of  the  old  Spanish  stage,  and  each  may 
be  said  to  have  formed  the  public  taste  of  his  day,  their  imitators 
were  numerous  ;  and ,  if  the  works  of  many  of  these  minor  drama¬ 
tists  remain  unknown  to  us,  this  has  probably  arisen  from  the  fact 
that  the  playwright’s  work  was  considered  ephemeral  and  of  no 
literary  value,  and,  if  printed  at  all  (as  in  the  case  of  the  early 
editions  of  Lope  and  Calderon),  was  only  printed  in  the  cheapest 
form,  from  imperfect  or  surreptitious  copies,  without  the  knowledge 
of  or  revision  by  the  author ;  the  constant  stream  of  novelty,  driving 
into  one  single  current  all  that  was  good  or  bad,  bore  it  onward 
to  the  wide  sea  of  oblivion  as  rapidly  as  it  was  produced.  Most 
of  the  “  Sword  and  Cloak  Comedies  ”  holding  the  stage  for  only  a 
night  or  two,  and  a  week  being  noticed  as  an  exceptional 
run,  these  dramatists,  great  and  indifferent,  had  no  need 
to  look  beyond  their  own  stage  for  inspiration  ;  the  form  in 
which  they  were  compelled  by  the  demand  to  cast  their  work 
remained  unchanged.  Honour,  love,  jealousy,  intrigue,  the 
heroine’s  confidante  and  the  hero’s  “Gracioso,”  or  comic  man, formed 
the  stock  materials  from  which  the  playwright  was  compelled  to 
fashion  his  “  Comedia.”  The  Spanish  stage  during  the  age  of  our 
Elizabeth,  and  later,  was  mi  generis ,  and  Lopede  Vega’s  fecundity 
and  success  kept  the  theatre  supplied  with  a  commodity  intensely 
popular,  only  requiring  within  certain  prescribed  limits  a  continuous 
relay  of  the  same  stock  pattern.  Seeing  that  our  nearer  Continental 
neighbours  remained  so  long  unimpressed,  it  was  not  likely  that  Shak- 
speare’s  influence  would  extend  southward  beyond  the  Pyrenees 
without  first  securing  some  passport  from  the  poets  and  dramatists 
of  France.  “  Talma  studied  Hamlet  in  England,  played  in  it  with 
Kemble,  and,  desiring  to  interpret  the  real  text  and  give  his 
countrymen  a  faithful  copy  of  the  poet,  was  condemned  to  act  in 
those  miserable  counterfeits  then  palmed  upon  the  French  playgoer 
as  the  tragedies  of  Shakspeare  ” ;  they  knew  the  Shakspeare  of 
Ducis,  and  naturally  desired  to  know  no  more.  Spanish  dramas 
exist  founded  upon  the  same  models  that  Shakspeare  adopted.  Lope 
de  Vega  and  Rojas-y-Zorrilla  both  dramatized  the  story  of  the  two 
hapless  lovers  of  Verona,  missing  the  real  tragic  situations  immor¬ 
talized  by  Shakspeare ;  the  Spanish  notion  of  Juliet  being  that 
of  a  forward  hoyden  and  flirt  who  teazes  and  marries  Romeo  in 
the  end.  Calderon,  under  the  title  of  the  Cisma  de  Inglaterra, 
dramatized  the  Jesuit  Ribadeneyra’s  work  so  named,  being  the 
history  of  the  divorce  and  death  of  Catharine  of  Aragon  from  the 
Catholic  point  of  view ;  the  dramatis  persona  introduced  are 
Catharine,  her  daughter  Mary,  Anne  Boleyn,  Henry  VIH.,  and 
Wolsey.  In  this  the  tragic  elements  of  Catharine’s  divorce  and 
death  are  treated  with  dramatic  effect  in  Calderon's  happiest 
manner.  In  the  scene  where  Romeo  and  Juliet  first  meet,  Lope 
de  Vega  is  peculiarly  happy,  as  the  following  extract  will  show: — 

Roselo. — Stand  thee  aside,  Anselmo  ;  let  me  gaze 

On  that  pure  heavenly  maid  till  eyesight  fails. 

Then  let  all  evils  hap  that  may. 

Such  as  this  hated  house  doth  crave  ; 

And  if  life  itself  a  forfeit  be 

For  such  a  heaven  as  this,  Anselmo, 

Who  cares  to  breathe  the  air  of  this  dull  earth  ? 

I’d  welcome  death  a  thousand  times  ; 

For  if  these  Castelvines  daughters  slay, 

Like  basilisk,  with  fatal  blighting  gaze, 

Who  would  not  joy  to  look  and  end  his  days  ? 

Julia. — If  ever  Love  in  masquerade  should  come 

And  so  disguise  himself,  and  vet  peep  forth, 

Methinks  ’twould  be  with  such  a  form  and  face 
As  that  of  yonder  gentle  youth,  all  grace. 

Ah  me  !  methinks  ’tis  Love  himself 

Who,  craving  thus  a  maiden’s  heart  to  wound, 

Seeks  in  such  guise  to  slay. 

Julia,  wbo  is  betrothed  to  Otavio,  later  on  slain  by  Roselo  in  a  fray, 
seats  herself  in  the  masquerade  scene  between  them,  and  while 
apparently  addressing  Otavio,  intends  the  conversation  for  Roselo. 

*  Obras  de  tVilliam  Shakspeare.  Traducidas  fielmente  del  original 
Ingles  por  el  exemo.  Sr.  D.  Matfas  de  Velasco  y  Rojas,  Marque's  de 
dos  Hermanns.  Madrid  :  1872  and  1877. 

Obras  de  Shakspeare.  Version  Castcllana  de  Jaime  Clark.  Madrid: 
1874  to  187** 
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The  vault  scene  is  mainly  a  comic  one,  Julia’s  speech  on  recovering 
from  her  swoon  being  the  exception  : — 

If  I  be  dead,  how  sense  of  thought  remain  ? 

*  *  *  * 

Can  I  be  sleeping  ’mid  the  mighty  dead, 

And  feel  the  chill  of  fading  life  upon  my  brain  ? 

*  *  *  * 

I  know  no  pain  ; 

Have  I  not  flesh  to  feel,  tongue,  lips,  and  voice  ? 

What  place  is  this,  so  dark,  so  foul, 

So  chill,  so  dank  ?  My  very  flesh  cloth  creep. 

*  *  *  * 

Sickening  corses  seem  to  hem  me  in. 

»  *  •  » 

Stay  ;  mem’ry  dawns  1  the  deadly  draught 
Aurelio  sent  hath  worked  this  chill ;  how  then 
Hold  I  still  mysterious  mortal  ken, 

How  move,  how  feel,  how  think  and  touch  ? 

Yonder’s  the  flicker  of  a  flame ;  there  yawns 
The  dark  abyss  where  mortal  souls  do  mourn 
Life’s  chances  lost,  that  sad  unfathomed  bourn. 

Hath  Lethe’s  stream  been  bridged,  and  do  I  know 
The  pinching  penalty  of  Love  and  woe  ? 

The  night  approaches  ;  if  I  be  not  lifeless  now 
I  die  of  fear. 

These  imperfect  renderings  of  the  Spanish  original  demonstrate 
that  Lope  de  Vega  is  worthy  of  the  eulogies  of  his  compatriots,  and 
is  not  annihilated  when  brought  into  close  comparison  with  our 
own  Shakspeare.  Rojas-y-Zorrilla,  although  not  without  merit,  is 
inferior  to  Lope  in  his  version.  One  short  extract  from  bis 
Bandos  de  Verona  must  suffice : — 

Julia. — His  courtship  was  so  gentle  and  refined, 

So  tender,  so  respectful  and  restrained, 

I  could  not  choose  but  listen  ;  and  anon 
He  whispered  in  my  ear  sweet  falsities, 

Which  we  poor  women,  knowing  but  too  well 
What  truth  they  lack,  yet  cannot,  will  not  doubt. 

Nightly  he  sought  my  lattice  window  bars, 

Entreats,  complains,  and  almost  feigns  offence. 

While  I,  alas  1  give  willing  ear  to  all. 

Like  to  a  spoiled  child  he  coaxes  me, 

And  craves  discourse  within  the  bars  ;  while  I, 

Still  doubting,  as  a  maiden  should,  his  vows, 

His  truth,  his  honesty,  at  last  consent. 

We  have  a  note  of  Juliet  a  y  Romeo  by  Don  Angel  Maria  Decar- 
rete,  printed  or  acted  in  Cadiz  during  the  year  1827  ;  but,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  we  have  not  as  yet  succeeded  in  procuring  a  copy,  or  any 
notice  of  it. 

It  was  not  until  1758  that  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  intro¬ 
duce  Shakspeare  into  Spain ;  and  we  are  under  the  impression 
that  the  work  in  question — Hamlet — was  never  acted.  The 
translator,  Don  Leandro  Fernandez  de  Moratin,  was  a  ripe  scholar, 
and  evidently  familiar  with  our  idiom.  The  translation  is  a  prose 
one,  and  fairly  close  to  the  original ;  reference,  however,  to  the 
introduction  indicates  that  Seiior  Moratin  held  the  conviction  that 
Voltaire’s  “  barbaric  ”  theory  was  the  correct  one.  Taking  ex¬ 
ception  to  many  scenes  which,  according  to  the  then  taste,  were 
considered  incorrect  in  form,  style,  and  treatment,  he  objects 
strongly— as  opposed  to  the  mission  of  tragedy  proper — to  the 
catastrophe  which  “  overwhelms  in  one  tragic  holocaust  the  grave 
and  gay,  the  innocent  and  the  guilty.”  Thus,  until  1758, 
Shakspeare  was  a  sealed  book  to  the  Spanish  student  unacquainted 
with  our  language,  for  the  French  “  miserable  counterfeits  ”  then 
in  print  were  calculated  rather  to  mislead  than  instruct.  Pierre  le 
Tourneur’s  first  instalment  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1776.  The 
masterly  translation  by  Victor  Hugo  Jils  has  no  doubt  tended  to 
call  the  attention  of  Senor  Coello  and  others  to  this  unworked  mine 
of  rich  dramatic  material. 

French  influence  for  a  long  period  dominated  the  Spanish  stage, 
and  may  be  said  even  now  to  exercise  considerable  control  over  it 
in  the  shape  of  translations  and  adaptations.  Happily  during 
the  last  few  years  efforts  have  been  made,  and  with  success,  to 
present  more  original  work.  Seiior  Coello  has  utilized  Shakspeare 
(not  translated  him)  in  his  Prince  Hamlet,  which  held  the  stage 
for  a  time.  A  translation  of  Macbeth,  if  our  memory  serves  us, 
was  produced  at  Madrid ;  but  did  not  survive  the  first  night,  the 
hitch  proving  to  be  Lady  Macbeth’s  sleep-walking  scene.  The 
“  Clark  ”  translation,  which  consists  of  three  small  octavo  volumes, 
the  first  printed  in  1874,  includes  Othello,  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  As  You  Like  It,  The  Tempest,  and 
Twelfth  Night.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  premature  death  of 
Mr.  Clark  has  probably  deprived  Spanish  students  of  a  faithful 
poetic  translation  of  Shakspeare’s  complete  dramatic  works. 

Mr.  Clark,  being  Spanish  by  birth  and  English  by  parentage, 
brought  to  his  task  powers  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  purpose — a 
thorough  and  complete  practical  knowledge  of  both  languages,  and 
a  naturally  appreciative  and  elegant  poetic  fancy.  The  work  is  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  clever  and  interesting  prologue  from  the  pen  of  Senor 
Juan  Valera.  Confessing  his  limited  knowledge  of  English,  he 
frankly  admits  that,  although  moved  to  mirth  by  Voltaire’s 
“  barbaric  ”  theory,  he  still  finds  in  Shakspeare's  works  sins  against 
the  true  canons  of  dramatic  art.  Seiior  Valera  is  evidently  well 
versed  in  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject  in  France  and 
Germany  from  Ducis  to  Hugo,  from  Wieland  and  the  Schlegels 
to  Lessing  and  Tieck.  He  observes : — “  As  a  creative  genius 
Shakspeare  is  as  far  above  Cervantes  and  Tasso  as  they  are  above 
the  common  herd  ” ;  and  “  Shakspeare  is  the  literary  idol  of  Eng¬ 
land”;  “  the  political  preponderance  of  this  great  free  nation  at 
its  meridian  height  of  intellectual  and  moral  power — fortune,  pro¬ 


sperity,  and  vigour — has  diffused  and  embellished  literature”  from 
the  days  of  Elizabeth  to  Victoria : — 

Mr.  Clark  gives  us  Shakspeare  as  he  is,  with  his  beauties  and  his  defects, 
without  change  or  emendation.  Where  Shakspeare  speaks  in  prose  Clark 
translates  in  prose ;  when  in  blank  verse  or  in  rhyme,  in  blank  verse  or 
rhyme.  His  desire  is  not  to  translate,  but  to  naturalize  Shakspeare,  and  he 
has  succeeded.  All  Shakspeare’s  creations  are  human,  endued  with  a 
|  more  perfect  life  even  than  the  life  of  nature.  This  gift,  this  art,  is 
Shakspeare’s  own.  Every  one  is  acquainted  with  Desdemona,  Juliet, 
Miranda,  Beatrice.  Hero,  Lady  Macbeth,  and  Ophelia  ;  with  Othello, 
Hamlet,  Shylock,  I1  alstafl,  and  Iago.  They  live  in  the  memory  with 
greater  strength  and  consistency  than  even  the  most  illustrious  names  of 
history. 

One  more  extract  will  suffice: — 

Shakspeare  wrote  for  a  people  who  began  to  be  great,  enlarged  their 
empire,  and  with  it  extended  civilization  over  all  parts  of  the  world.  As 
he  wrote  for  the  people,  he  wrote  inspired  by  the  thoughts  and  sentiments 
of  the  people  ;  his  mind  and  his  works  were  full  of  the  future,  containing 
the  germ  of  the  spirit  of  the  England  of  to-day.  Our  dramatists  wrote  also 
for  the  people,  inspired  and  full  of  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  but  of  a 
moribund  race  whose  civilization  was  disappearing,  and  urhose  spirit  is  not 
in  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  to-day.  Those  heroes  spoke  a  language  and 
expressed  sentiments  and  ideas  not  now  shared  or  understood  by  Spaniards 
themselves.  Of  that  prolific  drama  one  character  only  remains  renowned 
— Don  Juan  Tenorio.  Germany,  however,  can  only  claim  Faust  and 
Marguerite,  Werthcr  and  Charlotte. 

We  do  not  quote  these  as  specimens  of  Senor  Valera’s  brilliant  and 
critical  prologue,  but  as  suiting  our  present  purpose  and  illustrat¬ 
ing  his  clear  and  unprejudiced  views  as  to  the  cause  of  tbe  want  of 
European  interest  in  the  old  dramatic  literature  of  Spain,  compared 
with  Shakspeare.  The  edition  selected  by  Mr.  Clark  was  the 
“  Globe,”  and,  in  addition,  he  availed  himself  “  of  the  German 
translations  by  Tieck  and  Schlegel,  and,  when  in  doubt,  of  the 
latest  French  edition  of  Le  Tourneur,  revised,  corrected,  and  com¬ 
pleted  by  modern  commentators.” 

A  comparison  of  the  treatment  of  Shakspeare’s  text  with  that 
both  of  the  Marquis  de  dos  Hermanas  and  of  Mr.  Clark  shows  that 
Mr.  Clark’s  great  aim  was  to  render  his  compatriots  familiar,  not 
only  with  the  ideas,  but  with  the  form  and  words  used  by  Shak¬ 
speare  to  convey  them.  The  whole  of  Mr.  Clark’s  version  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet  occupies  97  pages  of  a  small  8vo.  volume,  while  that  of 
the  Marquis’s  text  and  notes  covers  384  of  a  thick  4to.  one. 
The  notes  of  the  Marquis  are  all  from  the  “  old  commentators,” 

,  and  will  be  found,  we  fear,  tedious,  if  not  embarrassing,  to  the 
i  ordinary  Spanish  reader  desirous  of  discovering  those  beauties 
which  have  rendered  Shakspeare  “  the  idol  of  Englishmen.”  The 
“  Queen  Mab  ”  speech  presents  difficulties  of  no  ordinary  character 
to  a  translator,  but  Mr.  Clark  has  overcome  them  with  grace  and 
exactitude  ;  tbe  Marquis’s  prose  translation  has  no  fewer  than  ten 
notes,  and  is  closely  literal,  but  lacks  in  comparison,  we  think, 
poetic  fire.  An  extract  or  two  will  show  this: — 

Clark. 

;  Oh !  entdnees 
Advierto  que  con  vos  arioche  estuvo 
La  reina  Mab,  la  diosa  de  los  suehos 
Que  es  a  la  vez  partera  de  las  liadas. 

Dos  Hermanas. 

;  Oh !  vco  por  lo  dicho  que  la  reina  Mab  os  ha  visitado.  Es  la  coma- 
drona  entre  las  liadas. 

Again,  in  the  balcony  scene : — 

Clark. 

;  Calla  ;  jque  luz  es  la  que  alH  despunta  ? 

Ese  balcou  es  el  balcon  de  oriente 
Y  Julieta  es  el  sol.  Sube  radiante, 

;  Oh  liermoso  sol !  y  con  tus  ra3-os  mata 
A  la  envidiosa  luna,  quien  de  pena 
Palida  y  triste  esta  porque  una  ninfa 
De  su  coro  la  veuce  en  hennosura. 

Dos  Hermanas. 

;  Pero  calla  !  1  que  luz  brota  de  aquella  ventana?  ;  Es  el  oriente,  Julieta 
es  el  sol !  Alza,  bella  lumbrera,  y  mata  a  la  envidiosa  luna,  ya  enferma  y 
palida  de  dolor,  porque  tii,  su  sacerdotisa,  la  excedes  mucho  en  belleza. 

On  the  whole,  a  careful  comparison  of  texts  impresses  us  with  the 
idea  that  Mr.  Clark  had  the  poetic  gift  more  strongly  developed 
than  his  rival.  At  the  same  time  such  careful  and  scholarly  work  as 
that  of  the  Marquis  de  dos  Hermanas  merits  cordial  recognition 
from  Englishmen,  and  we  hope  he  will  complete  the  work  of 
which  he  has  given  us  the  first  fruits  in  the  Poems,  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  and  the  Merchant  of  Venice. 


ANDREW’S  INDIA  AND  HER  NEIGHBOURS.* 

IT  would  be  unfair  to  apply  the  strict  canons  of  history  to  a 
compilation  avowedly  intended  to  encourage  the  scheme  of  a 
railway  through  the  Euphrates  Valley.  Mr.  Andrew  may  be 
pardoned  for  terming  his  volume  an  “  account  of  the  past  and 
present  history  of  India  and  her  neighbours,”  but  one  unceasing 
purpose  runs  through  the  greater  part  of  his  three  hundred 
pages.  There  is  no  pretension  whatever  to  original  research. 
Neither  Mohammedan  historians  nor  Persian  manuscripts  have  been 
consulted.  The  facts  are  taken  from  Elphinstone,  Grant-Duff, 
Macaulay’s  Essays,  Kaye  and  Meadows  Taylor,  Colonel  Malleson’s 
Native  Princes,  and  even  such  ephemeral  publications  as  the  Army 

*  India  and  her  Neighbours.  By  W.  P.  Andrew,  Author  of  “  The  Indus 
and  its  Provinces,”  “  A  Memoir  of  tbe  Euphrates,”  &c.  London  :  Allen 
&  Co.  1878. 
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and  Navy  Gazette  and  the  correspondence  of  the  Times.  Nor  is 
want  of  depth  and  erudition  compensated  by  any  striking  observa¬ 
tions  or  interesting  experiences  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  The 
misprints,  though  trivial  and  easily  explained,  are  numerous.  The 
division  into  chapters  is  too  minute.  The  railways  and  telegraph 
lines  in  existence  all  over  India  are  nowhere  marked  on  the  map ;. 
while,  for  a  writer  wlfose  arguments  derive  most  of  their  strength 
from  a  comparison  of  distances  and  routes,  the  geography  is  occa¬ 
sionally  faulty.  Futtehpore  Sikri,  the  striking  creation  of 
Akbar,  is  stated  to  be  south-east  of  Agra.  It  is  as  nearly 
as  possible  due  west.  In  like  manner  we  are  told  that  the 
road  from  Simla  eastward  brings  us  across  the  Sutlej  at 
Roopur  to  Jullunder.  Roopur  and  Jullunder,  as  Mr.  Andrew's 
own  map  shows  clearly  enough,  are  both  west  of  Simla. 
A  traveller  going  eastward  from  that  sanatorium  would 
plunge  into  endless  ranges  of  hills.  And  we  do  not  know  on 
what  authority  Mr.  Andrew  relies  when  he  avers  that  the 
offspring  of  pure  European  parents  brought  up  in  the  hills  does 
not  degenerate.  We  never  met  a  medical  man  who  favoured 
the  retention  of  children  in  India  in  any  climate,  after  a  certain 
age,  or  who  did  not  look  on  education  in  the  Himalayas  under  any 
circumstances  as  a  mere  concession  to  the  exigencies  of  parents 
with  slender  purses.  Mr.  Andrew  states,  in  support  of  his  argument, 
that  European  soldiers  built  a  very  strong  house  at  a  hill  station 
without  native  aid.  This  is  quite  possible,  but  it  does  not  prove  that 
Englishmen  could  farm  a  mountainous  tract,  or  conduct  agricultural 
operations  on  the  thin  terraces  of  earth  from  which  lazy  Rajpoots 
contrive  to  raise  fair  crops.  The  rays  of  the  sun  on  a  hillside 
often  cut  like  a  knife,  though  the  atmosphere  may  be  pure  and 
agreeable ;  and  the  idea  of  establishing  a  military  colony  in  the 
hills,  especially  in  the  Himalayas,  has  never  found  favour  with  the 
best  authorities.  Of  late  years  cholera  and  fever  have  travelled 
up  from  the  plains  to  elevated  stations,  and  there  is  always  a  diffi¬ 
culty  about  the  water  supply.  Such  places  as  Dugshai  and 
Subathoo  and  Landour  are  very  conducive  to  the  restoration  of  the 
health  of  invalid  soldiers,  but  for  some  diseases  there  is  nothing  so 
effectual  as  a  trip  to  sea ;  and,  politically,  there  would  be  a  disad¬ 
vantage  in  placing  a  large  part  of  our  English  forces  on  moun¬ 
tain  ranges  where  they  could  not  be  seen.  Our  regiments  carry 
moral  weight  in  India  because  they  are  stared  at  by  the  native 
inhabitants  of  crowded  cities  or  populous  plains.  One  of  the  main 
conditions  of  our  Eastern  tenure  is  that  a  good  deal  of  work  must 
be  done  in  civil  stations  and  military  cantonments  by  men  who  can 
face  damp  and  heat  and  be  ready  for  action,  if  necessary,  in  April 
and  May. 

The  truth  about  this  book,  as  we  said  at  starting,  seems  to  be 
that  its  author  thinks  this  a  fitting  occasion  to  bring  into 
prominence  his  favourite  scheme  for  an  alternative  route  to 
India,  and  that  he  has  no  means  of  effecting  this  but  by 
giving  a  general  sketch  of  the  early  history  and  the  British 
conquests  of  the  country.  In  fact,  he  has  resorted  to  the 
familiar  device  of  a  series  of  sketches  introductory  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  which  he  has  most  at  heart.  So  we  have  short  chapters  on 
climate  and  physical  features  ;  on  the  Mohammedan  invasions  and 
the  Moghul  emperors ;  on  the  remarkable  women  of  India,  from 
Nourmahal  the  Fair  to  Tulsi  the  Cruel ;  on  the  attempts  of  other 
European  nations  besides  ourselves  to  gain  a  footing  on  that 
peninsula ;  on  the  Native  States  of  India ;  on  commerce  and  taxa¬ 
tion  ;  on  the  depreciation  of  silver,  and  on  the  consumption  of  tea. 
Mr.  Andrew,  we  think,  overstates  the  case  when  he  represents 
natives,  except  Mohammedans  in  the  interior  and  Hindus  at 
the  Presidency  towns,  as  being  large  consumers  of  tea ;  but 
the  defect  of  the  work  is  that  it  is  too  sketchy,  and  that 
for  many  of  the  topics  the  average  reader  had  better  be  re¬ 
ferred  elsewhere.  No  one  could  recommend  the  book  as  a 
manual  of  Anglo-Indian  history ;  and  the  purely  native  States, 
their  character,  engagements,  and  revenues,  have  all  been  treated 
of  more  skilfully  in  Colonel  Malleson’s  work,  just  three  years 
old.  The  book  partakes  too  much  of  the  character  of  a  gazetteer 
or  almanac.  Sundry  important  topics  and  several  eminent  public 
men  are  dismissed  in  three  lines.  What  benefit  can  any  one 
receive  from  reading  about  indigo  that  it  “  is  chiefly  cultivated  in 
Behar  and  the  North-West  Provinces,  and  is  exported  to  all  parts 
of  the  world  ” ;  and  that  the  trade  “  has  grown  in  the  last  ten  years 
from  two  to  three  and  a  half  millions  sterling.”  And  again, 
“  Lord  Elgin  gave  much  promise  of  a  useful  and  "brilliant  career, 
when  his  valuable  life  was  suddenly  terminated  by  a  disease  to 
which  he  was  liable,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  climate.”  It 
would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  Lord  Elgin,  in  the  twenty 
months  of  his  administration,  promised  little  and  did  less.  He 
was  more  than  once  known  to  say  that  his  two  college  friends 
and  contemporaries  had  killed  themselves  by  hard  work,  and  that 
he  was  determined  not  to  follow  their  example.  His  two  most 
trusted  advisers  were  the  late  Colonel  Durand  and  Sir  H.  Maine. 
Lord  Elgin  acted  when  these  two  able  men  agreed  on  any  one 
course.  When  they  happened  to  differ,  as  they  not  unreasonably 
might  do,  the  Viceroy  let  things  alone.  In  fairness  to  Mr.  Andrew 
we  must  allow  that  he  has  collected  and  arranged  a  good  many 
Lets,  and  that  his  summaries  of  events  are  generally  correct  and 
dispassionate.  If  some  of  hi3  remarks  are  commonplace,  his  views 
are  not  extravagant,  and  he  is  entitled  to  such  praise  as  can  be 
accorded  to  a  compiler  who  takes  all  his  materials  at  secondhand. 

But  the  gist  of  the  publication,  like  a  lady’s  letter,  consists  in 
the  postscript  or  appendix.  Nothing  will  satisfy  Mr.  Andrew  but 
a  railway  through  the  Euphrates  Valley.  To  this  end  the  author 
has  got  up  deputations, Fas  written  a  long  letter  to  Lord  Palmerston, 


which  is  republished,  and  has  exhumed  a  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  of  1872,  in  which  some  practical  men  of 
both  parties  are  shown  to  have  ventured  on  a  feeble  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  this  favourite  route.  The  advantages  of  the  proposal 
may  be  briefly  set  forth.  We  should  thereby  gain  an  alternative 
line  to  India.  We  should  save  from  four  to  seven  days  in  the 
transmission  of  the  mails.  We  might  land  troops  at  Kurrachee 
in  a  shorter  time  than  we  can  now  send  them  to  Bomba}’.  And 
we  should  be  freed  from  much  anxiety  regarding  the  Suez  Canal. 
We  apprehend  that  no  one  would  dispute  the  propriety  of  our 
commanding  a  second  route  to  India,  if  it  could  be  made  at  a 
reasonable  expenditure  and  kept  open  by  a  moderate  display  of 
force.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  the  distance  would  be 
shortened  by  from  700  to  1,000  miles. 

It  seems  to  be  an  invariable  feature  in  all  these  vague  projects 
that  no  writer  first  sets  himself  seriously  to  consider  the  question 
of  funds.  In  the  Parliamentary  papers  selected  by  Mr.  Andrew 
the  cost  is  loosely  set  down  at  ten  millions  sterling.  When 
we  remember  that  Indian  officials,  with  a  far  more  accurate  basis 
of  computation,  reckoned  in  the  time  of  Lord  Hardinge  that 
railways  in  that  Dependency  could  easily  be  made  for  5,000/.  a 
mile,  and  that  they  have  generally  cost  double  this  sum,  we  may 
reasonably  doubt  the  accuracy  of  an  estimate  regarding  a  country 
of  which  we  have  no  trustworthy  statistics  at  hand.  Then  as  to 
payment,  Mr.  Andrew,  some  twenty  years  ago,  coolly  suggested  that 
the  Government  of  India  might  share  the  responsibility  of  a 
guarantee  of  5  per  cent,  interest  for  twenty-five,  or  of  4^  for 
fifty  years.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  in  these  days  of 
famines,  inundations,  epidemics,  and  extraordinary  calls  on  a 
stationary  revenue,  these  suggestions  could  be  gravely  re¬ 
peated.  India,  with  her  fifty  millions  of  revenue,  has  barely 
sufficient  to  pay  her  army,  to  remunerate  the  natives  whom  educa¬ 
tion  has  unsettled,  and  to  content  the  Civil  Service.  A  distin¬ 
guished  public  servant,  Sir  John  M'Neil,  is  quoted  as  holding  the 
opinion  that  a  Mesopotamian  railway  would  pay  a  dividend  of  8 
per  cent. — that  is  to  say,  a  country  not  half  so  populous  as  India, 
and  governed  in  the  genuine  Oriental  fashion,  ought  from  the  first 
to  yield  more  than  the  best  Indian  railways  have  yet  earned  under 
peculiar  and  favourable  circumstances.  We  have  lately  seen  some 
letters  in  which  tourists,  hardly  rising  to  the  rank  of  travellers, 
have  formed  high  opinions  about  the  fertility  and  prosperity  of  the 
tracts  along  the  Euphrates.  Nothing  is  more  delusive  or  dangerous 
than  estimates  hastily  made  up  from  the  back  of  a  camel  or  an  Arab 
horse,  or  the  deck  of  a  country  boat,  as  to  the  agricultural  wealth 
of  an  Oriental  Pashalik.  No  doubt  wherever  there  is  water  and  shade, 
crops  and  fruits  flourish  in  abundance,  and  the  eye,  relieved  from 
the  glare  and  hideous  barrenness  of  the  desert,  immediately  takes 
delight  in  imagining  what  the  whole  country  would  be  if  it  only  had 
plenty  of  water,  simple  justice,  and  a  few  hundred  navigators  with 
their  pickaxes  and  spades.  Districts  in  India  where  swamps  have 
been  turned  into  rice-fields  and  rice-fields  are  being  turned  into 
gardens,  support  five  hundred  persons  to  the  square  mile,  and 
are  not  rich  according  to  English  notions.  And  yet,  with  all 
this  experience,  writers  discuss  the  projects  of  railways  over  less 
fertile  and  less  populous  plains,  from  Alexandretta  to  Bagdad,  or 
from  Shikarpore  to  Quetta,  with  the  jauntiness  and  ease  with 
which  they  would  discuss  a  proposal  to  unite  Slocombe  and  Mud- 
borough  by  a  single  branch  line.  Not  a  thought  is  given  to  the 
intolerable  heat  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Travellers,  we  know,  can 
land  at  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay  in  the  hot  or  rainy  season 
without  experiencing  more  than  a  little  additional  inconvenience. 
But  the  temperature  of  these  capitals  might  be  termed  almost 
equable  from  April  to  October  when  compared  with  the  fierce  heat 
of  Bassora  and  Bushire.  The  inconveniences  of  transhipment  must 
also  be  taken  into  account.  Altogether,  we  trust  that  no  hasty 
assent  will  be  given  in  any  high  quarters  to  proposals  which  for 
the  present  are  about  as  feasible  as  Baron  Reuter’s  idea  of  farming 
the  dominions  of  the  Shah.  The  comments  of  the  author  on  the 
resources  and  military  strength  of  the  protected  Native  States  of 
India  are  worthy  of  more  consideration  than  his  project  for  short¬ 
ening  the  route  to  the  East.  Anomalous  as  our  position  is  in 
India,  there  are  no  greater  anomalies  than  the  continued  permission 
to  chiefs  to  maintain  an  enormous  force  “  not  required  for  internal 
tranquillity  or  display  on  state  occasions.”  But  this  subject  is  far 
too  important  to  be  disposed  of  incidentally.  Mr.  Andrew’s 
volume  can  do  harm  to  no  one,  not  even  to  himself,  as  is  some¬ 
times  the  case  with  pretentious  publications.  For  industry  of 
research  amongst  limited  materials,  and  for  moderation  of  state¬ 
ment,  he  may  claim  some  merit ;  but  the  defect  of  the  work  is  that 
it  touches  far  too  many  topics  and  disposes  of  none,  except 
perhaps  the  railway  to  the  Euphrates  Valley,  which  in  reality 
disposes  of  itself. 


THE  STUDENT’S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY.* 

THE  author  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  he  has  desired  to  supply 
a  want  widely  felt  both  by  “  the  student  and  the  general 
reader  ”  for  a  compendious  ecclesiastical  history.  A  history  which 
compresses  the  first  ten  centuries  of  the  Christian  Church  into  six 
hundred  pages  must  of  course  be  very  “  compendious  ”  indeed  y 
and,  as  the  first  six  centuries  occupy  about  five-sixths  of  the 
volume,  the  third  Book,  which  deals  with  “  the  Decline  of  the 

*  The  History  of  the  Christian  Church  during  the  First  Ten  Centuries . 
By  Philip  Smith,  B.A.  London:  John  Murray.  1878. 
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eat  explanations  of  them.  The  visions  in  the  famous  Acts  of 
Perpetua  and  Felicitas  are  ascribed  to  “the  delusions  of 
Montanist  enthusiasm,”  though  not  composed  by  Monta- 
nists.  The  fiery  eruption  said  to  have  broken  out  when 
Julian  the  Apostate  attempted  to  rebuild  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem, 
which  has  found  credit  with  many  Protestant  authors  not 
generally  disposed  to  favour  miraculous  stories,  is  dismissed  as 
“  unworthy  of  the  cause.”  The  miracles  of  St.  Ambrose,  recorded 
by  himself  and  other  contemporary  authorities,  which  seem  to  have 
produced  a  great  effect  at  the  time,  are  similarly  disposed  of  on 
a  priori  grounds.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  of  the  Catholic 
confessors  speaking  after  their  tongues  had  been  cut  out  by  the 
Arian  persecutor,  Ilunueric,  is  at  once  accepted  as  resting  on 
conclusive  evidence,  because,  according  to  some  modern  autho¬ 
rities,  it  can  be  explained  without  the  assumption  of  a  miracle.  In 
other  words,  all  occurrences  after  the  apostolic  age  which,  if  true, 
are  inexplicable  except  on  a  miraculous  hypothesis,  are  rejected  en 
masse  independently  of  considerations  of  evidence,  while  the  evi¬ 
dence  is  at  once  admitted  if  any  other  solution  can  be  suggested. 
For  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  many  of  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  miracles  rest  on  at  least  quite  as  “  conclusive  ”  testimony 
as  the  speaking  of  the  confessors  at  Typasa  without  their  tongues. 
This  is  a  slovenly  and  unphilosophical  way  of  dealing  with  the 
question,  and  invites  criticism  equally  from  those  who  repudiate 
all  miracles,  those  of  the  New  Testament  included,  and  from 
those  who  are  prepared  to  accept  or  reject  all  alike  according  to 
the  evidence  producible.  That  there  was  no  room  in  so  compen¬ 
dious  a  manual  to  enter  at  length  on  the  general  argument  or  to 
examine  the  evidence  in  detail  is  true  enough.  But  neither  was 
there  any  necessity  for  laying  down  the  law  on  the  subject.  If  Mr. 
Smith  will  consult  Dr.  Newman’s  Essay  on  Ecclesiastical  Miracles 
and  the  authorities  cited  in  it,  he  will  see  that  there  is  a  good  deal 
to  be  said  on  both  sides,  and  that  general  assertions  about  “extreme 
credulity  and  pious  fraud,”  however  just  in  themselves,  do  not 
suffice  to  settle  it. 

But  while  we  cannot  recommend  this  book  as  a  safe  guide  for 
those  who  have  no  independent  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
and  are  obliged  to  depend  altogether  on  the  author’s  judgment,  it 
will  "be  found  very  serviceable  for  those  who  wish  to  refresh  their 
memory  as  to  particular  periods  or  events.  And  the  statement  of 
facts,  as  we  said  before,  may  generally  be  relied  upon,  though  there 
is  an  occasional  carelessness  which  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for. 
Thus  we  are  told  in  one  place  that  by  the  imperial  edict  of 
Diocletian  in  303  which  led  to  the  Tenth  Persecution,  “  all  who 
practised  Christian  worship  in  private  were  doomed  to  death  ” ;  yet 
in  the  very  next  page  it  is  stated  that  “  none  of  the  edicts  (of 
Diocletian)  imposed  the  penalty  of  death.”  And  again  we 
read  in  one  passage  that  “  the  Church  of  the  New  Testament 
has  no  sacrificing  priest,”  while  a  few  pages  further  on  the  author 
observes,  without  any  hint  of  disapproval,  that  “  the  early  Fathers 
agree  in  regarding  the  Eucharist  as,  in  some  sense,  a  sacrifice.” 
It  is  implied  in  one  passage  that  the  terms  Bishop  and  Presbyter 
in  the  New  Testament  are  equivalent,  while  in  another  we  are 
expressly  assured  that  the  Bishops  were  from  the  first  regarded 
as  successors  of  the  Apostles.  The  work  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  dealing  respectively  with  “  the  primitive  and  persecuted 
Church  ”  down  to  the  time  of  Constantine  ;  “  the  Church  of  the 
Roman  Empire,”  from  the  conversion  of  Constantine  to  the  close 
of  the  sixth  century  ;  and  “  the  decline  of  the  Eastern  Church  and 
establishment  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,”  extending  from  the 
Papacy  of  Gregory  the  Great  to  the  death  of  Sylvester  II.  The 
third  part,  which  comprises  littlo  more  than  a  hundred  pages,  is 
very  brief  and  sketchy,  as  regards  the  Eastern  Church  especially,  and 
might  with  advantage  be  rewritten  at  somewhat  greater  length.  It 
is  certainly  well  that  the  author  abandoned  his  original  intention 
of  bringing  the  book  down  to  the  eve  of  the  Reformation,  and 
has  reserved  the  mediaeval  period  for  separate  treatment  in 
a  second  volume.  But  we  would  strongly  advise  him  not  to 
include  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  as  he  proposes,  in 
the  same  volume.  The  five  centuries  between  Sylvester  II.  and 
Luther  will  supply  abundant  materials,  even  in  a  very  condensed 
record,  for  a  distinct  volume  of  the  same  size  as  that  now  before 
us,  and  the  history  of  the  Reformation  for  a  third.  And  we  think 
the  author  would  gain  much  in  mastery  of  his  subject  as  a  whole, 
and  would  thus  confer  a  greater  benefit  on  the  students  for  whom 
he  is  anxious  to  supply  what  we  quite  agree  with  him  in  regarding 
as  a  desideratum,  if  he  were  first  to  enlarge  his  own  range  of  in¬ 
vestigation,  and  confine  his  attention  less  exclusively  to  the  two 
writers  to  whom  his  present  volume  is  so  largely  indebted.  Canon 
Robertson,  though  a  sound  and  trustworthy  guide,  is  certainly 
not  infallible.  Schaff  ’s  work  may  be  “  admirable,”  but  no  single 
writer  can  safely  be  regarded  as  “  exhaustive  ”  in  the  sense  of 
doing  full  justice  to  all  aspects  of  so  complex  a  subject  as  the 
history  of  the  Christian  Church. 


Eastern  Church  and  Establishment  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,” 
contains  little  more  than  a  summary  of  the  leading  events  of  the 
last  four.  The  work,  which  is  necessarily  under  the  circumstances 
very  dry  reading,  is  better  suited  to  “  the  student  ” — for  whose 
benefit  it  appears  from  its  first  title  to  be  chiefly  intended — than 
for  that  rather  nondescript  personage,  “  the  general  reader  ” ;  and  it 
will  be  found  by  students  more  useful  for  reference  than  for 
perusal,  its  value  for  this  purpose  being  enhanced  by  a  chronological 
table,  a  list  of  Popes  and  Emperors,  and  a  tolerably  complete 
index.  But  the  work  will  be  most  profitably  consulted  by  those 
who  have  already  some  knowledge  of  the  general  bearings  of  the 
subject,  or  at  least  of  the  particular  period  on  which  they  are 
employed.  Mr.  Smith  is  a  painstaking  and  conscientious  writer, 
and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  always  intends  to  be  fair.  Ilis 
method,  for  instance,  of  dealing  with  the  historical  growth  of  the 
Papacy,  both  as  regards  its  causes  and  the  motives  of  those  con¬ 
cerned,  appears  to  us  to  be  very  just.  But  still  the  book,  though 
it  cannot  be  considered  controversial,  is  written  throughout  from 
what  may  be  called  the  orthodox  Protestant  point  of  view  ;  its 
tone  may  be  fairly  estimated  by  the  fact  that  the  first 
words  of  the  introduction  are  a  quotation  from  the  Thirty- 
Nine  Articles.  And  we  observe  that  the  authorities  to  whom  the 
author  refers  in  his  preface  are  every  one  of  them  Protestant,  and 
with  most  even  of  these  he  appears,  so  far  as  his  pages  supply  any 
evidence,  to  have  but  a  slight  acquaintance.  In  fact,  his  informa¬ 
tion  is  almost  exclusively  drawn  from  two  Church  Histories, 
German  and  English — valuable  ones  no  doubt — by  SchafF  and 
Canon  Robertson,  which  are  quoted  in  nearly  every  page.  Other 
and,  as  we  are  inclined  to  think,  higher  authorities  are  named  in 
the  preface,  as  e.g.  Gieseler,  Neauder,  and  Milman,  but  there  are 
very  scanty  references  to  them  in  the  body  of  the  work.  And  it 
is  surely  unfortunate  that  a  writer  who  is  largely  occupied  with 
the  history  of  the  early  Councils  should  manifest  no  acquaintance 
with  Bishop  Hefele's  great  work  on  the  subject,  which  is  not,  so 
far  as  we  have  observed,  once  mentioned  ;  while  he  passes  over  the 
fourth-century  controversies  with  but  a  single  passing  reference  to 
what  is  considered  by  many  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  Dr. 
Newman's  earlier  writings,  his  History  of  the  Arians.  To  Dr. 
Newman's  other  works  there  is  no  reference  at  all,  and — what  is 
still  stranger  in  an  ecclesiastical  history — Dr.  Dollinger's  name  is 
only  once  mentioned. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  these  omissions  that  Mr.  Smith’s  range 
of  knowledge  is  limited.  And  as  regards  all  that  lies  beyond  the 
bare  chronicle  of  external  facts  this  seems  to  be  the  case.  A 
Church  historian  need  not  be,  and  had  much  better  not  be,  a 
partisan,  but  it  is  essential  for  an  adequate  grasp  of  his  subject 
that  he  should  have  a  fair  acquaintance  with  the  doctrinal  and 
philosophical  questions  which  are  inseparably  mixed  up  with  his 
subject.  And  here  Mr.  Smith  seems  to  us  to  fail,  not  from  any 
prejudice  or  unfairness,  but  from  not  clearly  apprehending  the  points 
in  dispute.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  dealing  with  the  Nestorian 
controversy,  he  quotes  a  statement  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia — 
whose  writings  were  condemned  as  heretical  and  “  impious  ” 
by  more  than  one  Ecumenical  Council — to  the  effect  that 
•“  Mary  gave  birth  to  a  man  in  whom  the  union  with 
the  Logos  had  begun,  but  was  still  so  incomplete  that  he 
could  not  yet,  till  after  his  baptism,  be  called  the  Son  of 
God,”  and  she  can  therefore  “  only  in  a  figure  be  called  the 
Mother  of  God.”  On  this  quotation,  which,  like  most  others,  is 
borrowed  from  Schaif,  Mr.  Smith  makes  the  strange  comment 
that  “  it  will  be  seen  how  little  this  figurative  sense,  in  which 
Theodore  admits  the  use  of  the  term,  differs  from  the  meaning 
with  which  it  was  adopted  by  the  orthodox.”  On  the  contrary, 
the  passage,  as  it  stands,  contains  about  as  direct  an  assertion  of 
41  the  Nestorian  heresy  ”  as  could  well  be  put  into  words.  How 
far  it  may  be  qualified  by  the  context,  which  is  not  quoted,  is  an¬ 
other  question,  but  the  writer  is  dealing  with  the  passage  itself, 
apart  from  the  context.  The  same  imperfect  grasp  of  doctrinal 
subjects  is  shown  in  the  account  given  in  a  later  chapter  of  the 
controversy  between  Paschasius  Radbert  and  Ratramn  on  the 
Eucharist,  which  contrasts  unfavourably  with  Archbishop  Trench's 
handling  of  the  dispute  in  his  Lectures  on  Mediceual  Church  His¬ 
tory.  In  his  discussion  of  the  early  Liturgies  again,  his  account 
of  which  is  quite  correct  as  far  as  it  goes,  Mr.  Smith  betrays  the 
6ame  imperfect  appreciation  of  their  doctrinal  significance.  And  if 
we  pass  from  the  strictly  doctrinal  to  the  philosophical  region,  his 
way  of  dealing  with  the  subject  of  miracles,  which  of  course 
lies  directly  across  the  path  of  an  ecclesiastical  historian,  strikes  us 
as  very  unsatisfactory.  It  is  first  summarily  laid  down  that  the 
miraculous  gifts  possessed  by  the  Apostles  ceased  at  their 
death,  all  difficulties  that  may  be  raised  about  the  existence  of 
similar  phenomena  in  after  ages  being  quietly  ignored,  or  rather 
arbitrarily  disposed  of  by  the  sweeping  assertion  ol  “  clear  evidence 
that  miraculous  gifts  were  possessed  no  longer.”  That  it  has  been 
found  impossible  by  previous  historians  to  draw  an}-  such  definite 
line,  and  that  an  a  priori  rejection  of  all  post-apostolic  miracles  is 
sure  to  provoke  a  challenge  to  defeud  the  miracles  of  the  New 
Testament,  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  our  author. 

We  looked  with  some  curiosity,  after  this  exordium,  to  see 
how  he  would  deal  in  detail  with  alleged  ecclesiastical  miracles 
when  he  came  across  them.  And,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
his  treatment  of  the  matter  is  vague  and  superficial.  Thus  e.g. 
the  story  of  the  Thundering  Legion  is  disposed  of  by  the  remark 
that  “the  title  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Augustus  but  this 
proves  nothing  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  which  are  recorded  by 
heathen  as  well  as  Christian  writers,  though  they  give  difier- 


TIJE  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BPJTANNICA.» 

ONE  of  the  earliest  articles  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  new 
edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  is  on  electricity,  and 
is  written  by  Professor  Crystal.  The  latter  part  of  the  treatise  is 
naturally  too  technical  to  attract  anybody  who  has  not  made  some 
kind  of  study  of  the  subject ;  but  the  beginning,  which  is  headed 

*  The  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  Ninth  Edition.  Yol.  VIII.  Edinburgh: 
Adam  &  Charles  Black. 
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“  Historical  Sketch,”  has  much  general  interest.  Professor  Crystal 
beoins,  of  course,  with  a  reference  to  Thales  of  Miletus,  and  goes 
onto  record  the  observations  of  Pliny  and  Aristotle  on  the  elec- 
trical  powers  of  the  torpedo: — u  Anthero,  a  freedman  of  Tibenus, 
was  cured  of  the  gout  by  the  shocks  of  the  torpedo  ;  and  Wolimer, 
the  Kino-  0f  the  Goths,  was  able  to  emit  sparks  from  his  own 
bodr.”  °But,  Professor  Crystal  observes,  such  scraps  of  electrical 
knowledo-e,  and  the  references  made  to  them  by  writers  in  the 
middle  a°ges,  “added  nothing  to  the  science,  and  left  an  open 
field  for  the  researches  of  modern  philosophers.”  To  Dr.  Gilbert 
of  Colchester  is  given  the  credit  of  being  the  founder  of 
the  science.  He,  who  flourished  from  1540  to  1603,  re¬ 
peated  the  observations  of  the  ancients,  and  “  applied  to  them 
the  principles  of  modem  investigation.”  He  discovered  that 
various  bodies,  when  rubbed,  had  the  power  of  attracting  light 
substances,  and  also  that  the  production  of  electricity  was 
affected  by  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  Robert  Boyle  added 
to  Gilbert’s  observations  and  researches,  and  his  contemporary 
(1602-1636)  Otto  von  Guericke  added  to  Boyle's  discoveries 
“the  highly  important  one  of  electric  light,’  which  would  in 
modern  phraseology  he  rather  called  electric  spark,  and  which 
Guericke  produced  from  a  sulphur  ball  mounted  on  a  re- 
volvia0*  axis  and  rubbed  with  the  baud.  For  this  sulphui  ball 
Newton  substituted  a  glass  globe,  and  to  him  we  owe  “  a  beautiful 
experiment  on  the  excitation  of  electricity,  which  has  since  become 
verv  popular,”  and  which  was  repeated  by  the  Royal  Society  m 
1676.  About  1747  Sir  William  Watson  “first  observed  the  flash 
of  light  which  attends  the  discharge  of  the  Leyden  phial,”  and  as 
chief  operator  of  the  Royal  Society  conducted  a  series  of  great 
experiments,  the  result  of  which  was  found  to  lie  “  that  through  the 
whole  length  of  a  wire  12,276  feet,  the  velocity  of  electricity  was 
instantaneous.”  Professor  Crystal  goes  on  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the 
researches  of  Franklin,  Beccaria,  Cavendish,  Coulomb,  and  others, 
and  so  comes  to  the  time  of  Ampere,  of  whom  he  says  :— 

If  we  except  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of  the  induction  of  electric 
currents  made  about  ten  yearslater  by  Faraday,  no  advance  in  the  science 
of  electricity  can  compare  for  completeness  and  brilliancy  with  the  work  ot 
Ampere  Our  admiration  is  equally  great  whether  we  contemplate  the 
clearness  and  power  of  his  mathematical  investigations,  the  aptness  and 
skill  of  his  experiments,  or  the  wonderful  rapidity  with  which  he 
elaborated  his  discovery  when  he  had  once  found  his  clue. 

Beyond  this  point  we  may  leave  Professor  Crystal  to  speak  for 
himself. 

Turning  over  the  pages  of  the  volume  we  come  presently  upon 
a  picturesque  sketch  by  Dr.  Carruthers  of  Queen  Elizabeth.,  H  ith 
reference  to  the  question  of  Elizabeth's  treatment  of  Mary, 
Dr.  Carruthers  observes: — “  Mr.  Froude  has  said  that  no  trace 
can  be  found  of  personal  animosity  on  the  part  of  Elizabeth 
towards  Mary.”  To  Dr.  Carruthers,  however,  it  is  clear  that,  if  Eliza¬ 
beth  did  not  hate  Mary,  she  was  at  least  very  jealous  of  her. 
She  was  irritated  by  Mary’s  youth  and  beauty  ;  she  never  forgave 
her  for  quartering  the  Royal  arms  of  England,  and  still  less  lor  a 
letter  written  to  her  by  Mary  when  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury.”  Dr.  Carruthers  dwells  upon  Elizabeth's 
affectation  to  the  end  of  her  life  of  “  the  airs  of  a  coy  beauty  and 
coquette,”  and  upon  various  other  weaknesses  of  her  character  ; 
but  he  is  by  no  means  slow  to  recognize  her  stronger  qualities.  A 
little  later  on  we  find  an  article  on  the  Engadine,  by  Mr.  Douglas 
Ereshheld,  with  which  we  have  only  one  fault  to  find— namely, 
that  a  traveller  of  such  ample  knowledge  need  not  have  confined 
himself  to  so  concise  a  statement  of  facts ;  and,  passing  over  an 
exhaustive  article  of  sixty-six  pages  on  England,  by  Messrs. 
Freeman  and  Gardiner,  we  come  to  one  on  English  Literature, 
by  Mr.  T.  Arnold,  the  conclusion  of  which  affords  food 
for  curious  speculation “  The  power  of  art  over  the 
human  mind,  and  its  influence  in  determining  the  aspects 
of  life,  have  been,  in  all  English-speaking  countries,  steadily 
declining,  while  that  of  literature  has  been  advancing.” 
There  may  no  doubt  be  some  truth  in  this,  but  it  seems  to 
us  that  it  is  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole  truth.  The 
question  between  literature  and  other  forms  of  art  is  one,  as  Mr. 
Arnold  justly  remarks,  which  the  future  has  to  decide;  but  we 
are  not  disposed  to  think  that  thus  far  literature  has  so  much  the 
best  of  it  as  he  would  seem  to  infer.  It  is  of  course  easier  to 
look  at  a  work  of  art  or  listen  to  a  play  than  to  read'  through  a 
book  or  even  a  newspaper ;  and  this  fact  must  surely  count  for 
something  against  the  one  that,  while  books  and  journals  come  to 
men,  men  have  to  go  to  picture-galleries  and  theatres.  That  the 
spread  of  reading  has  interfered"  greatly  with  the  influence  of  art 
can  hardly  be  doubted,  but  the  growth  has  been  so  indiscriminate 
and  unchecked,  and  in  some  ways  so  noxious,  that  it  seems  likely  to 
run  to  seed  and  leave  the  way  more  open  again  for  the  power  which  it 
has  for  a  time  displaced.  It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Arnold  has  not  taken 
an  exaggerated  view  of  this  displacement,  but  it  seems  to  us  that 
there  are  even  now  signs  of  a  probable  reversal  ol  the  situation. 
Mr.  Arnold’s  article  has  evidently  been  written  with  great  pains, 
but  we  cannot  think  that  his  judgment  is  always  equal  to  his 
industry  when  we  come  upon  such  sentences  as  these : — 

As  an  acting  play,  The  Tempest,  written  near  the  end  of  his,  Shake¬ 
speare’s  career,  is  far  superior  to  Love' s  Labour's  Lost.  But  to  the  last  he 
did  not  attain  to  supreme  excellence  in  this  direction  ;  the  unity  of  action, 
necessarily  sacrificed  in  the  histories,  is  not  always  preserved  in  dramas 
where  its  retention  would  have  been  easy  ,  nor  is  that,  subordination  of  in¬ 
ferior  parts  to  the  central  action,  which  dramatists  of  less  power  have  often 
successfully  managed,  always  duly  attended  to  by  Shakespeare. 

One  reads  such  observations  as  these  with  a  sense  of  surprise,  and 
for  the  moment  we  are  disposed  to  wonder  whether  we  have  not 


taken  up  by  mistake  some  production  of  Nicholas  Rowe  or  one  of 
his  kind.  However,  going  on  to  the  next  paragraph  we  find  Mr. 
Arnold  speaking  of  the  “  instructive  and  beautiful  criticism  of  a 
Gervinus,”  and  our  wonder  at  his  views  becomes  somewhat  less. 

The  article  which  follows  Mr.  Arnold’s  is  on  Engraving  by  Mr. 
P.  G.  Hamerton,  whose  name  is  warrant  enough  for  the  excellence 
of  his  contribution.  The  article  begins  with  definitions  ot  the 
term  and  the  art  of  engraving,  which,  Mr.  Ilamerton  says,  “  may 
be  defined  as  writing  or  drawing  in  which  the  marks  are  produced 
by  removing  a  portion  of  the  substance  on  which  the  writing  or 
drawing  is  made,  instead  of  by  simply  staining  or  discolouring  it 
as  ink  and  lead  pencil  do.”  Mr.  Hamerton  goes  on  to  give  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  principal  varieties  of  engraving,  such  as  line, 
etching,  mezzotint,  or  wood-cut,  enlarges  upon  them,  and  goes 
into  copper  and  steel-plate  engraving.  Of  wood-engraving  Mr. 
Hamerton  observes  that  it  is  natural  that  it  should  have  first  oc¬ 
curred  to  the  primitive  mind,  as  the  manner  in  which  woodcuts 
are  printed  is  the  most  obvious  of  all  kinds  of  printing.  “  If  a 
block  of  wood  is  inked  with  a  greasy  ink,  and  then  pressed  on  a 
piece  of  paper,  the  ink  from  the  block  will  be  transferred  at  once 
to  the  paper,  on  which  we  shall  have  a  black  patch  exactly  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  inked  surface.”  The  writer  then  imagines 
“  the  simple  Chinese  who  first  discovered  this  ’  going  a  step 
further,  and  reflecting  that,  if  one  of  the  Chinese  signs  were  drawn 
in  reverse  upon  the  block  and  left  in  relief  by  the  white  wood 
round  it  being  cut  away,  the  image  might  be  transferred  to 
paper  far  more  quickly  than  by  copying  it  with  Indian  ink  and 
a  brush.  “  No  sooner  had  this  experiment  been  tried  and  found  to 
answer,  than  block-printing  was  discovered,”  and  from  printing 
signs  to  printing  rude  images  of  things  was  an  easy  step.  Whether 
wood-engraving  came  from  the  East  to  Europe  or  was  discovered 
independently  in  Europe  is  not  ascertained,  nor  is  the  precise  date 
of  the  first  European  woodcut  established  ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
European  wood-engraving  dates  from  the  first  quarter  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Mr.  Hamerton  has  consulted  all  the  best 
authorities  with  great  care,  and  his  article  will  be  found  attractive 
by  all  who  have  any  kind  of  interest  in  the  subject. 

Turning  back  from  Mr.  Hamerton’s  article,  we  may  note  an 
interesting  one  on  Elephants,  by  Mr.  Gibson,  who  observes,  that 
the  African  elephant,  of  which  he  speaks  as  a  highly-intelligent 
and  naturally  docile  animal,  was  in  ancient  times  domesticated  by 
the  Carthaginians,  aud  the  fact  that  no  African  race  has  succeeded 
in  taming  and  training  elephants  is  “  often  quoted  in  proof  of  the 
general  inferiority  of  the  negro  race.”  In  Mr.  Gibson’s  article  no 
kind  of  support  is  found  for  the  strange  attempt  which  Mr.  Charles 
Reade  made  in  his  Jack-of-all-Trctdes  to  blacken  the  character  of 
the  elephant.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  these  creatures  possess 
a  strange  mixture  of  wisdom  and  of  irrational  nervousness.  Mr. 
Gibson  tells  us  that  a  slight  fence  is  generally  enough  to  keep 
them  off  a  field,  perhaps  because  they  suspect  a  pitfall  behind  it ; 
and  we  remember  a  story  of  a  whole  line  of  hunting  elephants,  who 
would  have  faced  a  tiger  without  terror,  being  routed  by  the 
appearance  of  a  very  small  pig.  Mr.  Gibson’s  article  is  excellent, 
but  the  illustrations  to  it  are  extraordinarily  bad. 

One  of  the  last  articles  in  the  present  volume  is  on  Fairies, 
by  Mr.  Walter  Ilepworth.  The  subject  is  one  which,  if  it  was  to 
be  treated  at  all,  might  surely  have  had  more  than  two  columns 
allotted  to  it.  We  should  judge  from  reading  the  article  that,  if 
Mr.  Ilepworth  had  been  allowed  more  space,  he  might  have  pro¬ 
duced  an  essay  of  considerable  interest.  As  it  stands  it  has  a 
strangely  perfunctory  appearance,  which  is  hardly  suitable  to  the 
reputation  of  the  Fncyclopcedia  Rritannica.  The  writer  makes 
nothing  but  the  merest  reference  to  the  part  played  by  fairies  in 
English,  or  indeed  in  any  other  literature,  and  ends  by  saying  that 
“  of  the  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  that  perfect  rose  among  all 
these  flowers  of  fancy,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak,  even  were  it 
possible  to  do  so  adequately.” 


ROY’S  WIFE.* 

IT  is  natural  to  feel  mortified  when  one  of  our  heroes  disappoints 
us,  when,  for  instance,  he  marries  his  housekeeper,  changes  his 
politics,  or  takes  too  much  wine  ;  and  we  feel  a  somewhat  kindred 
annoyance  when  a  favourite  novelist  writes  a  book  which  is  un¬ 
worthy  of  him.  In  the  experiences  of  a  critic  there  are  few 
pleasanter  episodes  than  to  feel  bound  to  bless  altogether,  when 
summoned  to  curse ;  but  the  exact  reverse  of  this  process  is  pro¬ 
portionately  disagreeable.  It  is  not  long  since  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  giving  unqualified  praise  to  a  book  by  Major  Whvte-Melville 
called  Ituling  Recollections,  and  now  we  find  a  very  different  duty 
before  us  in  reviewing  Roy's  Wife. 

This  book  is  a  narrative  of  the  adventures  of  Mrs.  John  Roy. 
All  that  we  are  told  of  her  antecedents  is  that  her  father  was  a 
tradesman  and  her  mother  a  governess,  that  her  aunt  kept  an  hotel 
in  a  street  leading  from  the  Strand,  and  that  a  relative  had  left 
her  a  small  independence.  She  lived  with  her  aunt,  and  made 
herself  useful  in  the  bar  of  the  hotel ;  but  at  the  point  whei;e  the 
story  begins  she  happens  to  be  making  a  solitary  visit  at  a  watering- 
place.  Here  she  accidentally  makes  the  acquaintance  of  a  country 
squire,  who  is  a  pronounced  specimen  of  the  unmitigated  fool,  and  we 
may  observe  that  he  is  as  disagreeable  and  bad-tempered  as  he  is 
foolish.  This  gentleman  falls  in  love  with  and  marries  the  heroine 

*  Roy’s  Wife.  A  Novel._^By  G.  J.  Whyte-Melville.  2  vols.  London: 
Chapman  &  Hall.  1878. 
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in  the  vaguest  manner  conceivable,  and  the  experienced  novel-reader 
at  once  perceives,  from  the  preternatural  facility  with  which  the 
wedding  is  accomplished,  that  there  is  an  awful  time  coming  for  the 
bride  and  bridegroom.  Mrs.  Roy's  ignorance  of  the  usages  of  society 
soon  begins  to  irritate  her  husband,  who  shows  his  disgust  by 
nacf-rinn  her  on  every  opportunity.  Noticingherhusband’sdispleasure, 
she  makes  aconfidantofa  young  bachelor  named  Lord  Fitzowen,  who 
kindly  volunteers  to  instruct  her  in  polite  manners.  As  Mrs.  Roy  is 
very  beautiful,  and  Lord  Fitzowen  is  not  over-scrupulous,  the  result 
of  the  lessons  is  more  romantic  than  satisfactory.  No  absolute  crime 
is  committed,  but  Mr.  Roy’s  suspicions  are  aroused,  a  scene  ensues, 
and  Mrs.  Roy  leaves  her  new  home  by  the  first  train.  In  reality 
she  seeks  the  retirement  of  her  aunt's  hotel,  but  her  husband 
imagines  that  she  has  eloped  with  Lord  Fitzowen.  The  discovery 
that  he  is  mistaken  does  not  seem  to  make  any  deep  impression 
upon  his  mind,  and  he  still  nurses  the  idea  that  an  improper 
attachment  exists  between  them.  In  the  meantime  he  establishes 
a  flirtation  on  his  own  account  with  a  fashionable  widow,  who 
had  formerly  jilted  him,  and  to  whom,  by  way  of  courtship,  he 
proceeds  to  make  himself  as  disagreeable  as  possible.  Lord  Fitz¬ 
owen,  more  energetic  than  Mr.  Roy,  traces  Mrs.  Roy  to  her  seclu¬ 
sion  in  the  bar  of  the  hotel  off  the  Strand,  and  after  sundry 
indirect  overtures,  is  on  the  very  point  of  making  improper 
proposals  to  her,  when  he  is  very  naturally  overheard  by  the 
husband. .  Her  indignant  refusal  of  the  slightest  approaches  of 
the  libertine  assures  J ohn  Roy  of  his  wife’s  innocence,  and  as  he  is 
by  this  time  rather  bored  with  the  widow,  he  makes  up  his 
differences  with  Mrs.  Roy.  The  “  side  issues  ”  of  the  story  are  a 
Miss  Bruce  and  a  naval  lieutenant  lately  returned  from  the  Arctic 
regions.  They  of  course  marry,  and  are  instrumental  in  the 
reunion  of  “  Roy’s  wife  ”  with  her  interesting  husband. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  quarrels  between  husbands  and  wives 
are  but  too  common,  yet  their  frequency  does  not  render  them 
agreeable  incidents  in  novels.  A  story  which  makes  an  interesting 
romance  of  the  love  of  one  man  for  the  wife  of  another,  and  which 
represents  that  through  various  circumstances  no  harm  came  of 
it,  cannot  he  wholesome  reading.  But  Roy's  Wife  is  not  only 
unwholesome  but  unpalatable.  It  is  obvious  that  there  are 
plenty  of  vulgar  people  in  the  world,  and  the  introduction  of  such 
characters  in  a  story  is  quite  legitimate ;  hut  it  is  another  question 
whether  an  author  should  dwell  upon  their  unpleasant  phrase¬ 
ology  and  false  sentiments  as  if  he  enjoyed  them.  A  manure- 
heap  is  «i  useful  thing,  but  it  is  not  exactly  the  spot  on  which  we 
should  fix  our  camp-stool.  We  may  be  amused  for  the  moment  at 
the  appearance  of  a  red-faced  woman  of  unusual  proportions,  deco¬ 
rated  with  sham  jewelry  and  gorgeous  artificial  flowers,  and  we  may 
even  smile  at  hearing  her  pronounce  a  sentence  in  which  all  rules 
of  grammar  and  euphony  are  violently  outraged ;  but  we  should 
not  on  this  account  follow  her  from  place  to  place,  noting  down 
her  choice  sayings,  as  Boswell  did  those  of  Johnson.  We 
read  novels  for  pleasure ;  and  marital  squabbles,  immoral  love- 
making,  and  vulgarities  do  not  afford  us  pleasure.  In  the  book 
which  we  are  criticizing  we  are  annoyed  with  the  vulgarity  of 
high  life  almost  as  often  as  with  that  of  low.  There  are  well¬ 
born  men  and  women  who  think  it  fine  to  use  positives  and 
superlatives  inversely,  and  to  distort  words  as  much  as  possible 
from  their  original  meanings.  If  somewhat  more  grammatical, 
this  style  of  language  is  infinitely  more  affected  than  that  used  by 
the  lower  orders ;  and  a  book  in  which  both  are  plentifully  intro¬ 
duced  is  as  discordant  as  a  piano  out  of  tune.  One  singularly  un¬ 
pleasant  feature  ot  this  novel  is  the  nautical  slang  with  which  a 
large  portion  of  it  is  interlarded.  The  Arctic  voyager  who 
falls  in  love  with  Miss  Bruce  is  a  positive  nuisance.  Our 
author  is  quite  at  home  in  stable  language,  but  he  is 
by  no  means  so  conversant  with  nautical  matters.  One 
would  imagine  everybody  to  be  aware  that  naval  officers 
are  the  last  people  in  tbe  world  who  would  introduce  pro¬ 
fessional  language  in  their  usual  conversation,  more  especially 
among  ladies ;  but  the  young  lieutenant  in  this  novel  can 
scarcely  open  his  mouth  without  making  use  of  some  fore¬ 
castle  slang.  Anything  more  theatrical  than  his  utterances 
could  scarcely  be  imagined.  He  is  conceived  after  the  pattern 
of  the  “jolly  tar”  of  old  comedies,  who  used  to  be  perpetually 
shouting  “  Ship  ahoy !  ”  We  were  amazed  at  finding  a  clever 
author  portraying  such  a  character.  In  his  way,  this  stage  sailor  is 
quite  as  bad  as  the  typical  fox-hunter,  who  was  represented  as  get¬ 
ting  drunk  every  evening,  and  crying  out  “  Tally-ho  !  ”  whenever  he 
spoke.  We  can  imagine  our  author’s  horror  at  meeting  with  the 
latter  character  in  a  modern  novel ;  but  Mr.  Brail,  Lieut.  R.N.,  is 
not  one  whit  less  absurd. 

Another  fault  of  the  book  is  that  a  great  deal  of  it  is 
very  dull.  Several  chapters  are  intolerably  heavy,  and  there 
are  long  dialogues  which  lead  to  no  conclusions.  The  writing 
itself  is  easy  and  flowing,  but  it  frequently  runs  on  with  the 
monotony  of  a  well-oiled  machine.  There  is,  of  course,  a  de¬ 
scription  of  a  fox-hunt,  in  which  there  is,  as  usual  in  this 
writer's  novels,  a  tremendous  run.  Hunting  men  must  wish 
that  hounds  always  ran  as  fast  in  reality  as  they  do  in  Major 
Whyte-Melville’s  stories.  We  are  also  treated  to  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  spiritualistic  seance,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
reader  is  left  with  the  impression  that  the  author  is 
more  or  less  of  a  believer  in  the  dark  science.  Neither 
the  chapter  devoted  to  the  seance  nor  a  letter  nine  pages  in 
length  from  the  Arctic  voyager  have  more  to  do  with  the  story 
than  has  a  ballet  with  an  opera :  and  they  are  evidently 
introduced  with  the  sole  object  of  bookmaking.  When  a  man 


of  refinement  endeavours  to  lower  his  mind  'and  phraseology  to 
the  level  of  those  of  vulgar  people  in  order  to  imitate  their  style 
of  conversation,  he  does  not  always  find  it  easy  to  rise  to  his  normal 
heights  between  times.  Otherwise  we  should  scarcely  find  Major 
Vi  hyte-Melville  saying  that  “  a  sore  heart  is  better  than  none  at 
all  ”  ;  or  that  his  heroine  kept  men  at  a  distance,  accepting  their 
admiration  “  with  calm  disgust  as  a  necessary  adjunct  of  the 
situation,  like  blacks  in  a  milk  jug  or  beetles  on  the  kitchen 
floor.” ^  To  the  same  cause  we  may  attribute  his  describ¬ 
ing  his  hero  picking  up  the  boot  of  a  lady  whom  he  did 
not  know,  at  her  bedroom  door  in  an  hotel,  with  the  intention  of 
kissing  it,  and  only  being  prevented  from  carrying  out  his  object 
by  footsteps  in  the  passage,  which  caused  him  to  drop  it  “  like  a 
hot  potato.”  Again,  to  speak  of  a  young  lady  as  being  “  as  bold 
as  brass,”  and  of  an  unmarried  lady,  arrived  at  middle  age,  as  a 
“  virgin  in  spectacles,”  is  to  use  language  more  forcible  than 
delicate.  The  book  would  have  been  none  the  worse,  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  if  the  character  of  Lord  Fitzowen  had  been  expunged. 
This  young  nobleman  had  just  arrived  at  the  age  “  when  boots, 
horses,  and  cigars  seem  stripped  of  their  engrossing  fascinations.” 
He  had  reached  the  period  “  at  which  men  take  to  work  in  good 
earnest  ”  and  “  bitterly  regret  the  time  hitherto  lost.”  And  then 
comes  some  poetry  and  some  talk  about  “  the  angels.”  After  this 
we  thought  he  must  at  least  he  going  to  take  to  preaching  in  Hyde 
Park  or  draining  his  Irish  estates.  We  were  mistaken.  This 
excellent  young  man  “  took  to  work  in  good  earnest  ”  by 
trying  to  seduce  Roy’s  wife.  The  author  may  perhaps  regard 
novels  simply  as  marketable  commodities,  and  imagine  that  there 
is  a  demand  for  stories  of  this  type  ;  hut  we  do  not  believe  in  this 
demand  ;  and,  if  it  exists,  it  certainly  ought  not  to  be  gratified. 

Major  Whyte-Melville  could  scarcely  write  a  novel  which 
should  be  poor  throughout.  There  are  some  good  bits  in  Roy’s 
Wife,  and  the  following  passage  is  in  his  old  style: — • 

If  people  only  knew  the  kindness  they  can  sometimes  confer  by  leaving 
us  alone !  This  is  no  place  to  enter  on  the  higher  consolations  of  religion, 
the  gracious  words  spoken  expressly  for  the  bruised  reed  and  the  broken 
heart,  that  raise  the  fallen  far  above  the  level  of  earthly  shame 
and  earthly  care  ;  but,  such  holy  considerations  apart,  do  we  suffi¬ 
ciently  appreciate  the  mere  material  repose  of  mind  and  body,  that  we 
never  fail  to  find  within  the  walls  of  a  church  ?  For  an  hour  and  three- 
quarters  no  mortal  can  molest  us  with  greeting,  narrative,  or  repartee.  No 
post  invades  the  sacred  precincts,  nor  note  requiring  an  immediate  answer; 
the  most  enthusiastic  acquaintance  neither  dare  smile,  nor  nod,  nor  insist  on 
shaking  hands,  and  however  dull,  nay,  drowsy,  may  be  the  sermon,  how 
can  we  think  it  tedious  when  it  prolongs,  if  but  by  minutes,  this  grateful 
interval  of  solitude,  that  comes  but  on  one  day  in  the  whole  busy  week  ? 

Strongly  as  we  object  to  quarrels  between  married  people  being 
made  the  leading  features  of  a  novel,  we  are  bound  to  admit  that 
the  squabbles  in  Roy’s  Wife  are  drawn  with  great  force.  The 
bickerings  between  John  Roy  and  his  old  flame,  who  intended  to 
marry  him  if  he  obtained  a  decree  nisi,  are  also  well  described. 
Major  Whyte-Melville  would  seem  to  take  a  pessimist  view  of 
married  life : — 

When  we  think  of  a  woman’s  nature — excitable,  imaginative,  and  in  its 
affections  wholly  unreasonable  ;  when  we  think  of  a  girl’s  dreams — tender, 
unselfish,  and  thoroughly  unattainable — the  wonder  is,  not  that  here  and 
there  we  shall  find  an  unhappj'  marriage,  but  that  any  two  people, 
thoroughly  disappointed  and  undeceived,  should  be  able  to  tolerate  each 

other  kindly  and  comfortably  to  the  end . Piece  by  piece  the 

woman  sees  her  knight  stripped  of  his  golden  armour  ;  feather  by  feather 
does  her  love-bird  moult  its  painted  plumes,  and  the  lower  he  falls  in  her 
estimation,  the  higher  this  disappointing  mate  seems  to  rise  in  his  own.  He 
kissed  her  feet  while  she  thought  him  a  prince,  he  tramples  on  her  now  she 
knows  him  a  clown.  After  taming  an  eagle,  it  does  seem  humiliating  to  be 
coerced  by  an  owl. 

We  think  so  well  of  certain  works  by  the  same  author  that  we 
trust  Roy’s  Wife  may  not  be  generally  regarded  as  a  fair  speci¬ 
men  of  his  style.  Although  forcible  and  clever  in  parts,  this  novel 
is  written  in  a  disagreeable  tone,  while  the  style  is  anything  but 
faultless.  There  are  symptoms  bere  and  there  of  imitations  of  the 
mannerisms  of  vastly  inferior  writers,  which  are  much  to  be 
deplored  in  the  work  of  an  author  who  has  in  many  other  cases 
written  well.  We  are  far  from  saying  that  Roy’s  Wife  may  not 
please  some  people ;  but  we  most  decidedly  do  not  like  the  book 
ourselves,  and  should  feel  sorry  for  any  who  could  be  much 
gratified  by  it.  \ 


BEKE’S  SINAI  FN  ARABIA.* 

THE  topography  of  the  Mosaic  Exodus  has  long  been  a  theme 
of  learned  conjectures  and  disputations.  It  is  a  matter 
of  great  uncertainty  to  trace  the  wandering  course  of  the 
Israelites  during  the  first  two  years,  at  least,  after  their  escape 
from  Egyptian  bondage.  The  wilderness  of  Etham  and  Shur, 
the  wilderness  of  Sin,  and  that  of  Paran,  including  the  east¬ 
ward  region  named  Kadesh,  where  thirty-eight  years’  penal 
detention  is  recorded  to  have  taken  place,  lay  probably  in  the 
highlands  of  that  singular  wedge-shaped  peninsula  between 
the  two  branching  inlets  at  the  head  of  the  lied  Sea.  This,  at 
any  rate,  has  been  the  prevailing  opinion  of  students  and 
travellers  who  have  investigated  tbe  subject.  It  has  been  held, 
in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  interpretation  of  many  passages 
in  several  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  that  the  emigrant  nation 
quitted  the  land  which  we  call  Egypt,  and  passed  forty  years  in 

*  The  lute  Dr.  Charles  Belle's  Discoveries  of  Siyiai  in  Arabia  and  of 
Midian.  Edited  by  his  Widow,  Author  of  “  Jacob’s  Flight,”  &c.  London  : 
TrUbner  &  Co. 
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successive  removals  to  different  abodes,  stopping  in  the  region  of 
Kadesh,  and  finally  marching  northward,  along  the  border  ofMoab, 
to  Bashan,  east  of  the  Jordan.  The  situation  ofMoab,  Edom,  and 
Bashan  respectively  is  tolerably  well  known.  To  approach  Canaan 
or  Palestine  on  their  side,  the  way  from  the  Red  Sea — that  is  to 
say,  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  at  Ezion-geber — would 
be  up  the  Ghor,  or  Wady  el  Araba,  to  near  the  Lake  of  Sodom, 
thence  turning  north-east.  A  direct  journey  from  Suez  eastward 
to  Akabah,  by  the  usual  Hadj  route  of  Egyptian  pilgrims  to  Mecca, 
straight  across  the  desert  of  Paran  north  of  the  Et  Tih  range  of 
hills,  might  have  been  accomplished  in  less  than  forty  days.  But 
Moses  and  his  people  are  stated  to  have  spent  forty  years  altogether, 
at  first  in  shifting  their  camp  up  and  down  somewhere  between 
the  opposite  coasts  of  the  peninsula,  taking  a  circuitous  route 
by  the  mountains  of  its  southern  part,  then  afterwards  in 
the  prolonged  sojourn  at  Kadesh-barnea.  In  estimating  the 
likelihood  of  any  particular  site,  within  these  limits  of  geography, 
which  is  proposed  for  Mount  Sinai,  or  for  the  bitter  waters  of 
Marah,  or  the  battle  of  Rephidim,  we  may  at  once  put  aside  all 
question  of  the  best  immediate  course  from  Egypt  to  Canaan. 
That  consideration,  if  it  were  to  be  entertained,  would  favour  the 
bold  theory  of  Brugsch  Bey,  recently  propounded,  that  the 
Israelites  never  went  by  the  Red  Sea,  but  along  the  Mediterranean 
shore,  beyond  Pelusium,  towards  the  south-west  extremity  of 
Syria.  The  sea  through  which  they  walked  in  safety,  and  in 
which  Pharaoh  and  his  host  were  drowned,  would  thus  be  only 
the  Serbonian  lagoon  of  that  maritime  coast.  We  must  rather  sup- 
ose  that  the  prophet  and  hero  who  led  and  ruled  the  children  of 
srael  in  quest  of  the  Promised  Land  had  no  idea  of  speedily  reach¬ 
ing  Canaan.  He  was  expressly  ordered  not  to  go  by  the  land  of 
the  Philistines,  “  lest  peradventure  the  people  repent  when  they 
see  war,  and  they  return  to  Egypt.”  Nor  could  the  direct  easterly 
road  to  Ezion-geber  or  Akabah  have  been  taken  without  incurring 
the  hostility  of  some  powerful  nations  whom  Moses  was  instructed 
not  to  offend  by  trespassing  on  their  frontiers.  The  emphatic 
statements  upon  this  head  which  we  lind  in  the  later  books  of  the 
Pentateuch  might  serve,  in  the  interests  of  a  foreign  policy  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Judges,  to  recommend  pacific 
relations,  if  possible,  with  Ammon,  Edom,  and  Moab. 

All  these  circumstances  tend  to  lessen  the  alleged  improbability, 
upon  which  much  stress  was  laid  by  the  late  Dr.  Beke,  of  the 
Israelites  having  ever  gone  so  far  to  the  south  as  the  reputed 
Sinaitic  mountain  group.  Dr.  Beke’s  own  theory,  while  it  is 
scarcely  less  paradoxical  than  that  of  Brugsch  Bey,  is  suggestive 
of  interesting  speculations  upon  the  prehistoric  condition  of  that 
corner  of  Asia  lying  between  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Arabia,  which  re¬ 
mains  in  comparative  obscurity.  This  posthumous  volume  contains 
his  letters  of  December  1873,  and  the  following  January  and 
February,  to  Mrs.  Beke,  relating  an  expedition  by  sea  to  Akabah, 
and  a  week’s  exploration  of  that  neighbourhood,  assisted  by  Mr. 
John  Milne,  a  geologist,  with  the  return  overland  journey  by  the 
Hadj  road  to  Suez.  The  narrative  is  preceded  by  three  introduc¬ 
tory  chapters  which  were  to  form  part  of  a  book  setting  forth  the 
author’s  final  conclusions  upon  the  subject.  A  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondence  in  April  1874,  shortly  before  his  death,  in  which  his 
views  were  opposed  by  Majors  Wilson  and  Palmer,  Professor 
Palmer,  and  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Holland,  may  be  still  within  public 
recollection.  The  minute  accuracy  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  the 
Sinaitic  mountains  and  the  surrounding  peninsular  territory  cannot 
be  impugned,  but  is  not  absolutely  decisive  of  the  entire  argument. 
Dr.  Beke’s  imagined  discovery  of  a  rival  Sinai,  though  not  a 
volcano  as  he  formerly  predicted,  in  Mount  Baghir  or  Jebel  elNur, 
overlooking  the  entrance  of  the  Wady  el  Araba,  just  above  the 
seaport  of  Akabah,  will  hardly  stand  by  itself.  There  is  appa¬ 
rently  so  little  to  be  said  for  it  that  nobody  thinks  it  worth  while 
to  say  much  against  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  thought  by 
some  less  enthusiastic  readers  of  these  discussions  that  perhaps  too 
much  has  been  said  on  behalf  of  Jebel  Musa,  or  the  adjacent  peak 
of  Ras  Sufsafeh,  in  the  centre  of  the  southern  peninsula,  as 
formerly  of  Mount  Serbal,  thirty  miles  west  of  that  favourite 
group.  The  manner  in  which  Sinai  is  spoken  of  in  the  Mosaic 
history  does  not  seem  to  invite  any  such  precise  identification  of 
the  spot  which  was  chosen  for  the  most  awful  communication  of 
the  divine  will.  It  is  very  different  with  nearly  all  the  other 
places  mentioned  in  the  long  itinerary  of  Israel.  These  are 
often  so  carefully  and  exactly  designated  that  we  must  presume 
the  locality  might  be  understood  by  contemporary  readers.  “  Pi- 
hahiroth,  between  Migdol  and  the  sea,  over  against  Baal-zephon,” 
would  probably  mean  something  distinctly  recognizable  when  the 
book  of  Exodus  was  written,  though  modern  geographers  can 
make  nothing  of  it.  But  is  there  equal  reason  to  believe  that  any 
Jewish  students  of  national  history,  at  the  earliest  period  of  the 
settlement  in  Palestine,  could  have  indicated  the  particular  situa¬ 
tion  of  Mount  Sinai  P  Is  it  likely  that  the  publication  of  the  sacred 
narrative  was  intended  to  furnish  that  information  ?  If  we  meet 
these  questions  with  a  negative,  we  may  consistently  give  up  all  pre¬ 
tensions  to  solve  the  topographical  problem  by  dint  of  modern 
scientific  researches. 

We  prefer,  therefore,  not  to  dwell  upon  the  evidence  which  has 
been  sought  or  the  arguments  which  have  been  produced  in  sup¬ 
port  of  any  particular  mountain.  It  is,  for  the  reason  just  stated, 
a  more  warrantable  inquiry  to  consider  whence  the  Israelites 
started  on  their  journeyings,  and  especially  where  they  crossed 
“  the  Red  Sea.”  The  narrative  itself  calls  it  merely  “  the  sea  ”  ; 
and  it  is  only  in  the  Song  of  Moses,  and  in  one  or  two  subsequent 
incidental  passages,  that  the  Red  Sea — the  Yam  Suf — is  spoken  of 


as  the  scene  of  that  marvellous  deliverance.  But  it  was  at  the 
place,  wherever  it  was,  known  till  long  afterwards  as  Pi-hahiroth, 
which  name  is  supposed  to  mean  a  bed  of  reeds.  No  other  extant 
writing  mentions  a  place  of  that  name,  with  the  adjacent  Migdol 
and  Baal-zephon.  In  the  opinion  of  most  commentators,  it  lay 
somewhere  on  the  line  of  the  present  Suez  Canal,  many  miles  north 
of  the  port  of  Suez,  and  far  inland  from  the  actual  sea-margin  as 
it  now  exists.  The  sea  has  undoubtedly  receded  so  far  within 
historical  times,  the  Bitter  Lakes  and  Lake  Timsah  being  left  in 
its  ancient  bed.  It  was  from  Succoth,  after  travelling  to  that 
place  from  Rameses  in  Goshen,  that  the  host  of  refugees  led  by 
Moses,  “  in  Etharn  at  the  edge  of  the  Wilderness,”  came  upon  the 
sea  at  Pi-hahiroth.  But  was  there  a  certain  place  called 
“  Succoth,”  that  word  meaning  booths  or  tents,  and  perhaps  signify¬ 
ing  merely  their  first  encampment?  We  cannot  be  sure  what 
part  of  the  Wilderness  is  referred  to  as  “  Etham,”  or  upon  what 
shore  it  abutted.  Of  course  it  must  have  lain  close  to  the 
frith  or  inlet  crossed  by  the  Israelites,  which  fancy  has  com¬ 
pared  to  the  Solway.  These  may  well  have  been  the  natural 
features  of  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  in  the  time  of 
Moses.  From  Rameses  and  the  land  of  Goshen,  on  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Egypt,  this  passage  might  be  chosen  for  the  sece¬ 
ding  subjects  of  Pharaoh  to  get  into  the  Arabian  stony  desert.  It 
would  have  suited  Dr.  Beke,  for  his  part,  to  prove  that  Raineses, 
the  Egyptian  treasure  city  where  the  children  of  Israel  toiled  in 
Pharaoh’s  service  with  bricks  and  mortar,  was  situated  not  in 
Egypt,  at  Zoan,  or  Tanis  on  Lake  Menzaleh,  but  in  the  Asiatic 
dominions  of  Pharaoh.  In  Dr.  Beke’s  Origincs  Biblicce,  nearly 
forty-five  years  ago,  it  was  contended  that  the  Septuagint  and  later 
translations  of  the  Bible  have  erred  in  rendering  “  Mitzraim  ”  by 
“  Egypt.”  The  former  was  a  province  to  the  east  of  the  Isthmus, 
extending  to  the  south  of  the  Philistines’  land,  and  to  the  Negeb, 
or  South  Country,  of  the  Palestine  border.  Its  proper  inhabitants 
were  a  Semitic  race  of  shepherds  and  horse-breeders,  whose  rulers 
are  identified  by  this  author  with  the  Ilyksos,  the  sometime  con¬ 
querors  of  Lower  Egypt.  It  would  be  natural  enough  for  Jewish 
tradition  to  confound  Mitzraim  with  Egypt,  if  the  Mitzraites  were 
in  possession  of  Pharaoh’s  kingdom  and  royal  title  at  the  period  of 
Joseph  settling  his  brethen  in  the  land  of  Goshen.  A  plausible 
explanation  is  offered  of  Joseph’s  expression  concerning  the  account 
which  he  will  give  of  them  to  his  master  Pharaoh.  He  proposes  to 
say  that  they  are  shepherds,  not  because"  every  shepherd  is  an  abo¬ 
mination  to  the  Egyptians,”  as  our  version  runs,  but  because  “  every 
shepherd  among  the  Mitzraites  is  of  the  consecrated  caste.”  The 
Hebrew  word,  it  seems,  bears  that  double  meaning,  like  an  analogous 
instance  in  many  otherlanguages.  Dr.  Beke  proceeds  to  argue  that, 
since  Mitzraim  does  not  mean  Egypt  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  neither 
does  it  in  the  book  of  Exodus ;  so  that  the  Nakhal  Mitzraim,  the 
river  in  which  the  babe  Moses  floated  in  an  ark  of  bulrushes,  and 
which  the  prophet  Moses  is  said  to  have  changed  into  blood, 
was  not  the  Nile.  It  was  the  great  stream  which  once  flowed 
through  the  Wady  el  Arish  to  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  water¬ 
shed  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  about  half-way  between  Suez  and 
Akabah.  These  conjectures  might  in  some  degree  be  received 
as  having  no  inherent  improbability  ;  but  they  do  not  bear 
out  the  whole  of  Dr.  Beke’s  inferences.  He  cannot  get  rid 
of  the  fact  that  the  place  of  the  brick-making  bondage  was  at 
Rameses  or  Paramessu,  called  in  different  ages  Z'oan  and  Tanis  ; 
and  the  district  of  Goshen,  in  which  the  Hebrews  dwelt  four 
hundred  years,  lay  not  far  from  On  or  Heliopolis,  the  royal  city 
of  Lower  Egypt  where  Joseph  had  resided.  In  bringing  the 
people  of  Israel  collected  from  those  places  out  of  the  kingdom 
of  Pharaoh,  Moses  would  in  any  case  be  obliged  to  cross  the  line 
of  the  chain  of  lakes  now  connected  by  the  Suez  Canal,  and  then 
possibly  occupied  to  some  extent  by  an  inlet  of  the  Red  Sea.  To 
attempt  a  more  northerly  route  into  Asia  was  perhaps  rendered 
impossible  by  the  military  posts  and  forces  of  the  kingdom  along 
its  Syrian  frontier.  There  was  also  the  danger  of  being  intercepted 
in  those  populous  countries  which  were  tributary  or  allied  to 
Egypt.  The  Pharaoh  of  this  time,  long  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Hyksos,  is  considered  to  have  been  Menephtah,  son  of  the  great 
Rameses  II.,  or  Sesostris,  whose  conquests  in  Palestine  and  other 
parts  of  Syria  must  for  a  time  have  closed  every  road  in  that 
direction  to  the  fugitive  bond-slaves. 

The  question  of  greatest  importance,  which  Dr.  Beke  has 
zealously  disputed  against  the  majority  of  Biblical  geographers,  is 
whether  the  Red  Sea  crossed  by  the  Israelites  was  the  Gulf  of  Suez 
or  the  Gulf  of  Akabah.  We  have  mentioned  a  few  reasons  for 
adhering  to  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  irrespectively  of  Dr.  Beke’s  view 
concerning  Mitzraim  as  distinct  from  Nilotic  Egypt.  This,  indeed, 
might  be  partly  true  in  the  time  of  Joseph,  and  not  so  in  the  time 
of  Moses,  though  we  have  no  ground  for'  supposing  that  the 
great  Hebrew  prophet  and  lawgiver  was  ever  at  Thebes,  or  even 
at  Memphis.  It  was  probably  with  the  mere  border  or  fringe  of 
the  Egyptian  monarchy,  with  its  peculiar  sacerdotal,  official,  and 
aristocratic  constitution,  its  religion,  arts,  and  sciences,  and  its 
domestic  manners,  that  the  Jews  came  in  contact  at  any  time. 
There  was  a  Syro-Arabian  population  in  the  frontier  towns. 
The  military  empire  of  the  most  powerful  Pharaohs  never  seems  to 
have  succeeded  in  stamping  the  character  of  Egyptian  civilization 
upon  any  of  the  Asiatic  nations  within  their  reach.  And  when 
the  Chosen  People,  so  long  a  dependent  colony  in  the  land  of 
the  Pharaohs,  had  escaped  the  continuous  pressure  of  their 
hard  and  exacting  rule,  it  was  the  next  care  of  Moses  to 
keep  Israel  out  of  the  way  of  all  seductive  foreign  influ¬ 
ences.  This  consideration  alone  seems  quite  sufficient  to  make 
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it  credible  that  he  should  have  preferred  to  lead  the  home¬ 
less  multitude  all  round  the  southern  peninsula,  through  such 
lengthy  and  devious  courses  in  the  uninhabited  desert,  instead  of 
taking  the  shortest  road  to  Canaan.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
Arabia  Petrcea  was  at  that  time  a  region  of  states  comparatively 
rich  and  populous,  with  many  wealthy  princes,  commercial  cities, 
and  seats  of  mining  and  manufacturing  industry.  The  recent  ex¬ 
plorations  of  Captain  Burton  in  the  neighbouring  country  of 
Midian  will  doubtless  yield  abundant  illustrations  of  this  past  con¬ 
dition  of  South-Western  Asia.  Now  it  would  be  the  policy 
of  Moses  to  avoid  traversing  the  frequented  lines  of 
traffic,  as  well  as  to  shun  the  hostility  of  powerful  and  warlike 
nations.  The  oppressed  serfs  of  Egypt — certainly  during  the  first 
two  or  three  years,  apparently  during  the  whole  lifetime  of  a 
generation — were  but  poor  fighting  men,  as  might  be  expected,  for 
they  had  learnt  only  to  ply  the  hod  and  trowel  under  the  task¬ 
master’s  whip.  If  Moses  had  led  them  at  once  to  confront  the 
organized  and  civilized  communities  of  the  Syro-Arabian  world, 
they  would  have  been  defeated,  corrupted,  and  enslaved  beyond 
redress.  They  were  to  be  gradually  trained  to  become  that  race 
of  fierce  and  valiant  warriors  by  whom  the  Amalekites  and 
Canaanites,  the  Amorites,  the  Jebusites,  the  Hivites  and  Ilittites, 
were  to  be  utterly  destroyed.  This  was  the  justification,  humanly 
speaking,  of  that  lingering  tour  around  the  Sinaitic  peninsula, 
remote  alike  from  the  fieshpots  of  Egypt  and  those  of  Midian  and 
the  walled  cities  of  the  high  road  to  the  Mesopotamian  plains. 
The  motive  is  so  obvious  that  do  further  answer  is  required  to  Dr. 
Beke 's  principal  argument  of  the  inexpediency  of  Moses  conducting 
bis  people  down  into  “  a  cul-de-sac  between  two  gulfs.”  An  in¬ 
cidental  circumstance  of  this  route  indeed  demands  a  passing 
remark.  There  were  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  at  Sarabit  el  Kkadirn 
and  the  Wady  Magharah,  which  the  Israelites  would  pass  not  many 
days  after  crossing  the  Red  Sea  near  Suez,  copper-mines  and  mines 
of  turquoise  belonging  to  King  Pharaoh,  worked  by  slave-gangs 
under  guard  of  Egyptian  soldiers.  But  we  should  greatly  doubt 
whether  the  guard  at  those  places  would  be  competent  to  molest 
the  vast  travelling  multitude,  or  would  feel  itself  authorized  and 
emboldened  to  do  so,  for  a  very  long  time  after  the  disaster  to 
Pharaoh’s  army  at  the  crossing  of  the  narrow  sea.  It  does  not 
appear  that  any  attempt  was  made  from  Egypt,  subsequently  to 
that  king's  failure,  to  renew  the  pursuit  of  the  Israelites,  or  that 
they  were  apprehensive  of  continued  danger  from  that  quarter. 

These  considerations,  on  the  whole,  make  us  decline  to  follow 
Dr.  Beke  in  his  rejection  of  the  common  opinion  that  the  track  of 
the  Exodus  would  lie  to  the  south-east  of  Suez,  with  its  Marnh 
and  Elim  somewhere  on  that  shore.  Its  Eephidim  would  be 
found  possibly  in  the  Wady  Eeiran,  where  the  camp  was  attacked 
by  a  band  of  Amalekites,  perhaps  instigated  by  the  Egyptian 
garrison  of  Magharah ;  and  its  Sinai  might  exist  in  the  middle  of 
the  southern  peninsula,  among  the  remarkable  mountains  that  have 
been  accurately  described.  Dr.  Beke’s  endeavours  to  shift  the 
entire  series  of  localities  above-named  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah  must  be  regarded  as  a  waste  of  ingenuity  with  no  profit 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Ilis  personal  inspection  of  the 
salt  marsh,  with  its  tidal  pools  and  streams  of  salt  water,  like 
what  may  be  seen  in  many  similar  places  on  British  and  other 
shores,  contributes  nothing  material  to  the  problem  of  a  miraculous 
or  natural  reflux  of  the  sea  at  Pi-hahiroth.  That  name,  by  the 
way,  he  takes  to  denote  the  “  Entrance  to  the  Caverns  ”  ;  and  his 
assistant,  Mr.  Milne,  seems  to  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  some  holes 
in  the  limestone  cliil's  hard  by.  There  is  a  Wady  Ithem  close  to 
Akabah,  which  be  takes  for  the  considerable  tract  of  wilderness 
called  Etham  in  the  Mosaic  history.  Dr.  Beke's  Mount  Sinai, 
within  sight  of  every  Syrian  or  Egyptian  pilgrim  to  Mecca,  and 
called  by  Arabs  the  Mountain  of  Light,  is  distant  but  a  few  hours’ 
journey  from  his  supposed  crossing-place  of  the  Red  Sea.  It 
took  the.  children  of  Israel,  as  we  read,  two  or  three  months  to 
reach  Sinai,  including  a  detention  at  Rephidim.  But  simply  to 
state  the  nature  of  Dr.  Beke's  last  discovery  suffices  for  its  refu¬ 
tation.  The  publication  of  this  volume,  with  the  familiar  private 
letters  to  his  wife,  gossiping  of  all  that  he  did  at  Alexandria  and 
Cairo,  as  well  as  relating  his  trivial  adventures  on  the  trip  to 
Akabah,  will  scarcely  add  to  whatever  scient  ific  and  literary 
credit  he  had  earned  in  his  lifetime. 


JACQUEMONT’S  HISTORY  OF  FURNITURE.* 

A  GOOD  history  of  furniture  and  the  furnishing  art  would  be 
in  a  great  measure  a  history  of  mankind  in  their  lighter  social 
relations.  Men  can  come  together  to  make  or  to  overthrow 
governments  with  nothing  more  in  the  way  of  apparatus  than  a 
mound  of  earth  or  a  Reformers’  Tree.  But  as  soon  as  they  meet 
for  pleasure  they  must  have  something— -be  it  a  settle  or  a  carpet 
— to  sit  down  on,  and  something  on  which  to  rest  the  cup,  or  the 
glass,  or  the  tankard  which  usually  ministers  to  their  enjoyment. 
The  historian  of  furniture  need  not  wander  so  far  from  the  Sofa  as 
Cowper  did ;  yet  he  also  would  find  that,  if  he  did  justice  to  his 
task,  the  result  would  embrace  a  pretty  large  field.  If  men  can  be 
at  all  judged  by  their  works,  they  ought  to  be  judged  by  those 
works  with  which  they  surround  themselves  most  constantly.  The 
objects  which  have  filled  rooms  of  successive  generations  may  be 
no  index  to  their  graver  thoughts,  but  they  are  a  very  good  index 

*  A  History  of  Furniture.  Translated  from  the  French  of  Albert 
Jaequemont.  Edited  bv  Mrs.  Burv  Ralliscr.  London:  Chapman  & 

Hall. 


to  their  feelings  about  art.  Indeed,  in  some  respects,  they  are 
more  than  this.  The  religious  character  of  the  eighteenth  century  in 
England  might  be  deduced,  if  all  other  evidence  were  wanting,  from 
a  comparison  of  Englishmen's  houses  with  their  churches.  There 
is  no  positive  divorce  between  religion  and  everyday  life— that 
achievement  was  reserved  for  the  nineteenth  century.  The  church 
and  the  dwelling-house  are  still  built  and  furnished  in  the  same 
fashion  ;  but  it  is  plain  that  the  dwelling-house  has  come  to  be  the 
more  important  of  the  two.  Some  little  time  back  there  was  much 
talk  about  pulling  down  the  tower  of  Hampstead  Church.  The 
proposal  was  a  good  deal  objected  to  on  the  plea  of  the  architec¬ 
tural  consistency  which  existed  between  tho  church  and  its  sur¬ 
roundings,  and  though  the  opponents  of  the  scheme  were  not  guilt¬ 
less  of  exaggeration,  they  were  in  the  main  right.  But  the  reason 
for  preserving  the  church  was  substantially  that  it  harmonized  with 
the  adjoining  houses.  The  church  is  part  of  Church  Row.  Thev  were 
built  at  the  same  time,  and  the  houses  look  in  some"  ways 
the  more  important  of  the  two.  It  is  the  same  with  the  interiors 
of  that  age.  The  woodwork  of  the  churches  is  copied  from  the 
woodwork  of  the  houses.  The  altar  stands  in  front  of  a  wooden 
mantelpiece,  the  chancel  walls  are  panelled,  and  have  a  dado  like 
the  squire's  dining-room.  What  is  wanting  in  the  churches, 
as  compared  with  the  houses,  is  the  variety  and  originality  which 
within  certain  limits  shows  itself  so  strongly  in  the  furniture  of 
the  time.  We  see  that  the  people  who  built  both  cared  more  for 
their  houses  than  for  their  churches.  They  did  not  entirely  disso¬ 
ciate  them  from  one  another  as  their  successors  have  done.  Their 
religion  was  genuine  as  far  as  it  went,  but  it  was  essentially  a 
domestic  and  even  earthly  religion. 

Why  all  traces  of  artistic  feeling,  and  with  it  of  common  sense, 
should  have  died  out  so  completely  in  English  furniture  during 
the  first  half  of  the  present  century  it  is  hard  to  say.  Of  the 
fact,  however,  there  is  no  doubt.  We  have  nothing  answering  to 
the  Empire  furniture  in  France,  which,  faulty  as  it  was  in  design, 
was  often  redeemed  by  the  excellence  of  its  metal  work.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  recent  revival  in  furnishing  has  been  far  more  con¬ 
spicuous  in  England  than  on  the  Continent.  The  old  tradition 
had  died  out  much  more  completely.  There  was  nothing  to  con¬ 
nect  tho  upholstering  monstrosities  which  were  brought  together  in 
tlie  Exhibition  of  1851  with  the  furniture  of  the  past.  The  absence 
of  tradition  has  naturally  led  to  many  wild  experiments,  and  what 
passes  by  the  name  of  art  furniture  often  goes  near  to  rival  in  ugliness 
the  objects  which  it  has  superseded.  A  really  good  history  of  furni¬ 
ture  would  do  something  to  correct  these  eccentricities.  The 
principles  of  the  art  are  not  hard  to  discover,  and  if  these  were 
first  laid  down,  it  would  be  easy  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  they 
have  been  conformed  to  or  departed  from  in  various  ages  and 
countries.  Even  in  the  centuries  preceding  the  nineteenth,  the 
makers  of  furniture  have  not  had  the  gift  of  infallibility.  There 
is  bad  old  furniture  as  well  as  good  ;  and  some  of  what  has  cost 
most  money  and  has  been  thought  handsomest  comes  under  this 
head.  But.  for  many  generations  there  was  a  vast  quantity  of  in¬ 
ventiveness  and  fancy  and  sound  workmanship  spent  upon  the 
furniture  of  houses ;  and  a  clear  description  and  classification  of 
the  various  stjdes  in  which  these  merits  may  be  discovered  would 
not  only  be  a  guide  to  people  in  buying  old  furniture,  but,  what  is 
of  much  more  importance,  a  guide  to  the  makers  of  new  furniture 
in  deciding  what  to  reproduce.  As  yet  there  is  nothing  of  this  kind 
in  English  except  Mr.  Pollen’s  introduction  to  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Furniture  at  South  Kensington  Museum.  This  is  excellent  in  its 
way  ;  but  its  special  character  has  necessarily  confined  the  writer 
within  limits  fixed  not  so  much  by  the  nature  of  the  subject  as  by 
the  contents  of  the  particular  collection. 

As  far  as  the  title  goes,  M.  Jacquemont’s  History  of  Furniture 
supplies  exactly  what  is  wanted.  But  the  work  itself  labours 
under  one  grave  defect.  It  is  not  a  mere  piece  of  book-making, 
but  there  is  a  great  deal  too  much  book-making  in  it.  Nothing 
seems  harder  than  to  convince  an  expert  who  writes  on  these 
subjects  that  what  the  sensible  reader  wants  is  his  knowledge  and 
not  his  line  writing.  It  may  be  perhaps  that  the  engravings  which 
are  a  most  natural  and  useful  part  of  such  works  determine  that  the 
volume  must  be  large  and  costly,  and  that  the  writer  is  compelled 
to  call  upon  his  rhetoric  to  fill  the  blanks  left  by  his  information. 
The  first  book,  which  is  all  that  is  concerned  with  furniture 
strictly  so  called,  gives  a  general  review  of  the  various  kinds  of 
decorative  furniture,  classified  chiefly  by  the  materials  used  in 
decoration.  Those  who  know  the  subject  already  may  perhaps 
glean  something  additional  from  M.  Jacquemont's  description, 
but  we  cannot  imagine  anything  more  hopeless  than  the  efforts 
of  any  one  new  to  collecting  who  should  go  to  the  History  of 
Furniture  for  guidance.  Let  us  take,  by  xvay  of  example,  the 
chapter  on  marqueterie.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  title 
gives  no  hint  as  to  geographical  limitations,  and,  though  a  French¬ 
man  may  be  pardoned  for  writing  principally  about  his  own  country, 
and  though  undoubtedly  French  workmen  have  been  very  eminent 
in  this  kind  of  furniture,  still  something  might  have  been  said 
about  Dutch  marqueterie,  if  it  were  only  to  point  out  how  little 
there  is  of  it  that  is  good,  and  something  about  English  marque¬ 
terie,  much  of  which  has  the  double  merit  of  being  extremely  good 
and  extremely  distinctive.  In  dealing  with  French  marqueterie 
M.  Jaequemont  claims  to  be  “permitted,  for  the  sake  of  clearness, 
to  call  the  overlaying  cf  furniture  with  china  by  tho  name  of  the 
sovereign  who  so  especially  admired  and  patronized  it  ” — Louis 
XVI.  But  a  great  deal  of  the  best  marqueterie  belongs  to  this 
period,  and  is  not  overlaid  by  china.  A  hasty  reader  might 
suppose  from  M.  Jacquemont’s  division  that  after  Louis  XV. 
marqueterie  disappeared.  This  would  be  an  incorrect  inference* 
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it  is  true,  because,  under  the  beading  “  Furniture  panelled  with 
plaques  of  Porcelain,”  it  is  stated  that  under  Louis  XVI.  furniture 
“  is  still  seen  with  its  chequered  marqueterie.  ’  But  this  is  a 
strange  way  of  fulfilling'  the  promise  in  the  introduction  to  give 
suchba  division  of  the  subject  “  as  will  enable  the  reader  to  find 
his  way  unhesitatingly.” 

M.  Jacquemont  improves  somewhat  as  he  gets  further  away 
from  his  proper  subject.  Ilis  second  book  deals  with  tissues  and 
hangings,  and  he  gives  a  much  more  complete  account  of  the 
several  fabrics  comprised  in  this  category  than  he  has  given  of 
furniture.  The  leading  factories  are  distinguished,  and  a  good 
many  particulars  are  furnished  about  each  of  them.  Arras  was 
known  for  its  tapestry  as  far  back  as  1367  ;  but  the  manufactory 
was  ruined  when  the  town  was  taken  by  Louis  XI.  For  nearly  a 
century  before  that  time  there  had  been  a  steady  migration  of 
workmen  to  Lille,  which  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen¬ 
turies  emulated  Brussels  in  the  industry  of  its  looms.  _  Brussels, 
however,  which  began  the  race  later  than  the  other  Flemish  towns, 
was  the  most  famous  of  all  of  them.  The  cartoons  of  Raftaelle 
were  executed  here.  In  point  of  the  historical  interest  attaching 
to  the  works  no  tapestry  equals  that  of  the  Gobelins,  especially  the 
great  series  which  bears  the  title  Histoire  du  Eoi,  and  reproduces 
the  chief  incidents  in  the  life  of  Louis  XIV.  from  1657  to  1679. 
Beauvais  excelled  more  in  pastoral  and  rural  subjects.  Ex¬ 
cept  when  he  is  describing  the  productions  of  a  particular  factory, 
M.  Jacquemont's  habit  of  vague  writing  clings  to  him,  and 
the  general  impression  left  by  his  account  of  textile  fabrics  is 
exceedingly  confused.  It  is  an  entire  mistake  to  throw  a  book  of 
this  kind  into  the  form  of  a  continuous  narrative,  which  the 
absence  of  particulars  is  supposed  to  make  pleasant  reading.  The 
result  is,  that  those  who  do  not  go  to  M.  Jacquemont  for  special 
information  will  turn  over  the  leaves  and  look  at  nothing  but  the 
engravings,  while  those  who  do  go  to  him  for  special  information 
will  often  come  empty  away.  M.  Jacquemont  naturally  succeeds 
best  where  he  has  least  to  do.  Thus,  when  he  says  at  the  beginning 
of  his  account  of  snuff-boxes  that,  in  so  far  as  they  constitute  a 
special  branch  of  art,  they  all  belong  to  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  consequently  can  only  be  classified  into  groups  distinguished 
by  the  materials  used,  we  feel  a  pleasant  expectation  that  M. 
Jacquemont,  having  onlyone  thing  to  tell,  will  tellit  without  circum¬ 
locution.  Nor  are  we  disappointed.  The  four  pages  which  follow 
are  among  the  best  in  the  book.  The  variety  of  materials  which 
the  makers  of  snuff-boxes  pressed  into  their  service  is  really  curious. 
Some  are  cut  out  of  solid  blocks  of  rock,  crystal,  agate,  or  chalcedony ; 
others  are  made  of  thin  pieces  of  these  same  stones,  or  of  lapis 
lazuli,  arranged  in  a  chased  setting.  Stones  are  also  largely  used 
in  the  form  of  mosaics,  either  cut  in  relief  or  forming  a  flat  sur¬ 
face.  Tortoise-shell  and  mother-of-pearl  were  much  used  as  a 
foundation  for  incrustation  in  chased  gold,  or  even  iron,  or  in  tinted 
ivory.  Gold  is,  of  course,  the  foundation  of  a  vast  variety  of 
snuff-boxes,  the  ornamentation  being  sometimes  produced  by  the 
mere  chasing  of  the  metal,  sometimes  by  enamelled  gold  cut  out 
in  various  designs  and  placed  upon  the  gold  ground,  sometimes 
by  the  box  itself  being  enamelled,  so  that  the  metal 
only  appears  in  the  chased  relief  of  the  frames.  Often  the 
painting  is  really  distinct  from  the  box  which  contains  it ;  it 
is  “  one  rare  work  added  to  another.”  No  type  of  snuff-box  is 
so  interesting  historically  as  this,  for  the  paintings,  besides  their 
artistic  value,  are  often. of  immense  use  as  illustrations  of  society 
and  manners.  The  varnished  boxes  of  the  Martins  and  their  imi¬ 
tators  have  something  of  the  same  character  about  them. 

A  glance  at  M.  Jacquemont’s  table  of  contents  will  show  of  how 
many  subjects  he  treats,  and  how  little  many  of  them  have  to  do 
with  furniture.  Some  two  hundred  pages  out  of  nearly  five  hun¬ 
dred  are  all  that  can  be  said  to  belong  with  any  strictness  to  his 
aubject.  The  remainder  deal  with  statuary,  bronzes,  ivories,  terra¬ 
cottas,  arms,  jewelry,  glass,  enamels,  china — in  fact,  with  every¬ 
thing  that  can  be  brought  together  under  one  roof.  No  doubt  in 
this  bird's-eye  view  there  is  much  that  is  interesting ;  but  the 
flight  is  too  rapid,  the  pauses  are  too  few  and  too  short,  to  make  the 
book  one  of  genuine  utility  to  any  class  either  of  workmen  or  of 
collectors.  As  an  illustrated  book  for  adrawing-room  table,  however, 
it  is  infinitely  superior  to  most  of  those  published  more  directly  for 
that  purpose. 


A  GREAT  MYSTERY  SOLVED.* 

THOUGH  The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood  does  not  hold  a  very 
high  place  among  Mr.  Dickens’s  writings,  nevertheless,  when 
it  is  compared  with  the  stories  of  any  ordinary  novelist,  it  is  at 
once  seen  to  be  a  work  of  great  power.  It  is,  indeed,  disfigured 
by  the  faults  that  only  too  thickly  marked  the  later  writings  of  its 
distinguished  author.  We  can  readily  believe  that  many  a  reader 
who  had  trained  his  taste  among  the  great  English  writers  of  a 
purer  age  may  have  broken  down  in  the  opening  pages  of  Edwin 
Drood,  and  may  have  laid  it  aside  in  a  kind  of  disgust  at  the 
mannerisms  which  deform  it.  But  we  cannot  believe  that  any 
one  who  had  managed  to  overcome  this  feeling  of  dislike,  and  had 
read  steadily  'on,  was  easily  reconciled  to  the  sudden  break  in  the 
narrative  which  was  caused  by  the  too  early  death  of  the  author. 
When  we  were  reading  the  story,  as  we  came  near  the  end  of  the 
book,  we  looked  anxiously  ahead,  and  counted  with  almost  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  dismay  the' few  pages  that  were  left,  while  there  was  so 

*  -4  Great  Mystery  Solved ;  being  a  Sequel  to  “  The  Mystery  of  Edwin 
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much  that  remained  to  be  told.  Like  every  one  else,  as  we  closed 
the  book,  we  began  to  picture  to  ourself  how  the  plot  would  have 
unfolded  itself,  and  how  the  story  would  have  ended.  It  was  idle, 
however,  to  wish  that  any  other  writer,  however  able  he  might 
be,  should  attempt  to  finish  what  the  hand  of  Charles  Dickens  had 
left  incomplete : — 

Ah  !  who  shall  raise  that  wand  of  magic  power, 

Or  tho,  iost  clue  regain  ? 

The  unfinished  window  in  Aladdin’s  tower 
Unfinished  must  remain. 

Ilis  great  contemporary,  Mr.  Thackeray,  had  also  passed  suddenly 
away,  leaving  behind  him  a  fragment  of  great  beauty.  Surely  the  age 
may  count  itself  unfortunate  which  has  seen  two  such  writers  thus 
snatched  away,  and  two  such  books  thus  left  unfinished.  In  the 
case  of  Lord  "Macaulay,  whose  loss  is  in  this  respect  too  much 
like  theirs,  there  is  less  reason  to  feel  regret,  as  it  was  only  too 
plain  to  all  that,  were  he  to  have  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age,  his 
great  work  could  never  have  made  even  an  approach  to  com¬ 
pletion.  It  was  taking  him  more  than  a  year  of  life  to.  write  a 
year  of  history,  and  he  had  purposed  to  bring  down  his  narra¬ 
tive  to  a  period  within  the  memory  of  men  who  were  still 
living.  An  unfinished  history,  too,  is  not  incomplete  in  the 
same  way  as  an  unfinished  story.  There  are,  indeed,  periods 
in  the  annals  of  every  country  which  at  first  sight  seem  to 
be  complete  in  themselves,  and  to  have  their  beginning,  their 
plot  that  gradually  unfolds  itself,  and  their  conclusion,  like 
any  romance.  But  the  student  knows  that  every  period  is  most 
closely  connected  with  what  has  gone  before  it  and  with  what 
follows  after  it,  and  that  there  is  no  date  at  which  the  drop-scene 
of  the  world  ever  falls.  We  are  thankful,  therefore,  to  have  had 
the  annals  of  even  a  few  years  written  for  us  by  the  hand  of  a  great 
master,  and  are  not  made  restless  with  impatience  when  we  find 
that  that  hand  has  been  suddenly  checked.  But  in  a  story  the 
case  is  different.  In  every  artfully  constructed  romance  an  interest 
is  excited  in  us  which  makes  some  approach  to  a  state  of  pain. 
We  were  comfortable  enough  till  we  began  to  read  of  the 
doings  and  fortunes  of  these  phantoms  of  the  writer’s  brain,  and  to 
study  a  mystery  which  excites,  but  at  the  same  time  often  baffles, 
our  curiosity.  We  are  like  the  Sultan  in  the  Arabian  Nights  who 
suddenly  found  out  that  his  happiness  depended  on  the  life  of  a 
story-teller,  who  alone  could  satisfy  the  curiosity  which  she  herself 
had  first  raised.  If,  in  a  fit  of  absence  of  mind  or  of  passion,  he 
had  put  her  to  death  as  he  had  put  to  death  his  other  wives,  he 
might  perchance  have  sought  for  some  one  to  continue  the  story 
which  she  had  left  unfinished.  But  assuredly  he  would  have 
sought  in  vain.  We  doubt  whether  he  would  have  allowed 
the  story-teller  to  add  more  than  one  to  the  number  of 
the  Nights  before  he  called  for  the  bow-string.  Much, 
too,  as  we  may  wish  that  we  had  the  missing  chapters  of 
Denis  Duval  or  the  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood,  yet  we  are 
ready  to  own  that,  had  any  one  offered  to  supply  them,  we 
should  have  been  ready  to  bid  him  go  and  bow-string  him¬ 
self  first.  But  in  the  case  of  the  second  at  least  of  these  two 
stories  the  bold  attempt  has  been  made,  and  a  writer  has  appeared 
who  has  ventured  to  catch  at  the  threads  as  they  fell  from  the 
dying  hands  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  novelists.  What  success 
he  has  met  with  in  this  attempt  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
consider. 

Mr.  Gillan  Vase  is,  as  he  owns  in  a  preface  that  is  modest  enough, 
an  inexperienced  writer.  He  had  been  greatly  interested  in 
Edwin  Drood.  He  had  hoped  that  “  some  one  of  the  author’s  many 
literary  friends  would  gather  up  the  broken  threads  and  weave 
the  story  to  its  end.”  But  he  has  been  disappointed,  and  so  at 
last,  weary  of  waiting,  he  began,  as  he  writes,  to  solve  the  mystery 
for  himself.  He  had  written  but  a  few  chapters,  just  for  his  own 
amusement  and  “  for  the  gratification  of  a  few  kindly  friends  to 
whose  encouragement,”  he  says,  “  I  owed  the  stimulus  which  gave 
the  impulse,”  when  he  began  to  be  stirred  by  “  something  strangely 
like  ambition.”  How  much,  we  may  here  pause  to  say,  have 
kindly  friends  to  answer  for  in  the  world  of  letters !  They  are 
always  giving  the  encouragement  which  gives  the  stimulus  which 
gives  the  impulse  which  leads  a  man  too  often  to  make  himself 
absurd  in  public.  They  have  in  the  present  case  some  excuse,  as 
Mr.  Vase  certainly  writes  no  worse  than  the  average 
novelist.  We  do  not,  we  hasten  to  say,  wish  to  give 
him  any  further  encouragement  which  in  its  turn  may 
give  a  stimulus  which  in  its  turn  may  give  an  impulse 
which  may  set  him  to  write  another  story.  On  the  contrary,  we 
are  only  trying  to  find  some  excuse  for  Mr.  Vase’s  friends.  They 
are  not,  we  may  assume,  judges  of  literature,  and  therefore  they 
may  be  forgiven  when  they  think  that  a  friend  who  writes  at  least 
as  well  as  the  average  novelist  is  justified  in  himself  becoming  a 
writer.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  they  should  be  aware  to 
how  low  a  level  the  average  novelist  has  sunk.  But,  though  Mr. 
Vase  might,  for  all  we  can  see,  have  written  a  story  of  his  own, 
yet  it  becomes  a  very  different  matter  when  he  attempts  to  finish 
a  story  of  another  writer.  He  is  at  once  met  by  this  difficulty. 
Is  he  to  write  in  his  own  style  or  in  the  style  of  the  man  whose 
work  he  is  attempting  to  finish  P  No  doubt  to  finish  a  story  and 
yet  to  change  the  style,  especially  the  style  of  the  dialogue,  would 
produce  a  strange  efiect.  But  yet  to  attempt  to  write  in  the  style 
of  such  a  mannerist  and  such  a  genius  as  Charles  Dickens  pro¬ 
duces  an  effect  that  is  worse  than  strange.  It  is  grotesque.  On 
this,  however,  Mr.  Vase  has  ventured.  Most  readers  must  have 
felt  that  the  minuteness  of  description  in  which  Mr.  Dicken3 
indulged  more  and  more  in  every  fresh  novel  that  he  wrote  was 
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at  last  carried  to  a  most  wearisome  degree.  His  imitator,  as  the 
following  passage  will  show,  does  not  come  in  the  least  behind 
him  so  far  as  wearisomeness  goes : — 

Dust  lay  thick  everywhere,  upon  the  hot  and  stifling  houses,  with  win¬ 
dows  and  doors  wide  open,  as  if  they  too,  were  panting  for  fresh  air;  upon 
the  burning  pavement,  where  the  heated  and  irritated  passers-by  jostled  and 
crowded  one  another  ;  upon  the  pale-faced,  peevish  children,  dragging  back 
reluctantly  from  the  hands  which  led  them  ;  upon  the  perspiring  shopmen, 
who,  having  nothing  else  to  do,  peered  out  of  every  available  opening, 
perhaps  speculating  upon  the  chance  of  some  stray  breeze,  fresh  from  the 
river,  or  from  the  still  more  distant  ocean,  having  lost  its  way  and 
wandered  there  ;  upon  the  rattling  omnibuses,  empty  inside,  but  doubly 
piled  up  without ;  upon  the  foaming  horses,  bathed  in  sweat ;  upon  the 
suti'ering  passengers,  grumbling  and  grimy;  upon  the  tarts  and  jellies  at 
the  confectioners,  where  it  struggled  for  the  supremacy,  with  myriads  of 
gorging  and  gluttonous  flies. 

It  is  by  the  help  of  such  passages  as  these,  in  which  the  book 
abounds,  that  Mr.  Vase  has  been  able  to  add  three  long  volumes  to 
a  story  that  was  left  more  than  half  finished.  Then,  too,  he  attempts 
to  reproduce  Mr.  Dickens’s  humour  and  his  fine  style,  as  well  as  his 
minuteness  of  description.  He  takes  him  off  in  his  murderous 
villain  as  well  as  in  his  drunken  stonemason  and  his  pompous 
auctioneer,  and  he  takes  him  oft’  at  the  greatest  length.  Rejecting 
the  ordinary  belief  that  Edwin  Drood  was  murdered  by  his  uncle 
Jasper,  Mr.  Vase  only  admits  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  murder,  and 
thus  gains  material  for  at  least  one  more  volume.  His  imagination 
is  unusually  active,  and  invents  a  scene  which  surely  deserves  a 
whole  story,  and  not  the  mere  continuation  of  a  story,  to  itself. 
The  uncle,  when  in  prison  awaiting  his  trial  for  murder,  describes 
how  he  had  strangled  his  nephew,  and  had  screwed  him  down  in 
a  coffin,  from  which  he  had  first  removed  a  dead  body  that  for  two 
years  had  been  its  tenant.  The  nephew  in  a  written  document 
tells  how  he  had  been  placed  in  the  coffin  with  a  noose  round  his 
neck,  how  he  had  returned  to  consciousness  and  found  his  uncle  in 
a  fit,  how  he  had  slipped  out  and  replaced  the  lid,  and  how  he  had 
watched  his  uncle,  when  the  fit  had  passed  away,  screw  down  the 
lid  and  close  the  vault.  Such  a  scene  as  this  is  pretty  well  for 
one  story,  but  Mr.  Vase  does  not  let  his  hearers  off  so  easily.  The 
wicked  uncle,  not  content  with  strangling  the  hero,  had  tried  also 
to  murder  the  heroine,  and  at  the  same  time  to  destroy  himself. 
He  had  seized  hold  of  her  and  plunged  with  her  into  a  river. 
Happily  the  nephew,  whom  every  one  thought  to  be  dead,  was  at 
that  very  moment  walking  in  disguise  by  the  river  bank,  and  sprang 
in  to  save  her.  He  would,  however,  have  been  drowned  himself 
had  not  her  third  lover,  with  Mr.  Chrisparkle  and  two  detectives, 
also  come  up  in  the  very  nick  of  time.  It  is  curious,  by  the  way, 
that  Mr.  \'ase,  in  continuing  a  story,  should  not  have  preserved 
the  spelling  of  the  names  in  the  original.  In  Mr.  Dickens’s  novel 
the  Minor  Canon  is  Crisparkle,  and  not  Chrisparkle.  Moreover,  Miss 
Twinkleton  talked  of  foolish  Mr.  Porters  and  not  of  Mr.  Porter. 
But  to  return  to  the  watery  scene,  in  which  we  have  left  our  prin¬ 
cipal  characters.  It  is  not  often  that  a  writer  has  three  bodies,  all 
apparently  lifeless,  waiting  to  be  restored  to  life.  The  number, 
indeed,  is  striking  enough ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  mere  number  that 
the  chief  merits  of  this  scene  are  to  be  found.  We  must  re¬ 
member  that  of  the  two  men  who  were  lying  senseless  on  the  bank, 
one  had  already  tried  to  murder  the  other,  and,  as  he  thought,  had 
screwed  him  down  in  a  coffin,  and  that  the  woman  was  loved  by 
both  of  them,  though  one  of  the  two  had  just  tried  to  drown  her. 
Even  this  is  not  all.  The  two  detectives  who  were  present  were 
in  pursuit  of  one  of  the  two  men  on  the  charge  of  having  a  year 
before  murdered  the  other,  who  had  just  saved  him  from  drowning. 
Besides  this,  we  have  another  man  present  who  was  also  in  love 
with  the  heroine,  and  who  bore  a  great  part  in  saving  her  and  her 
rival  pair  of  lovers,  the  murderer  and  the  murdered,  as  they  were 
thought.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  follow  the  writer  through  any 
more  of  the  extravagant  scenes  of  the  story.  He  has  been  bold 
enough  to  try  to  draw  the  bow  of  Ulysses,  and  we  have  said 
enough,  and  more  than  enough,  to  show  that  it  is  far  too  mighty 
for  his  hands.  Should  he  again  find  himself  stirred  by  “  something 
strangely  like  ambition,”  we  would  advise  him  to  try  a  popgun  of 
his  own. 
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IT  is  an  easier  matter  to  gauge  the  merits  of  an  annotated  classical 
text,  even  when  the  editor  is  a  less  tried  scholar  than  the  veteran 
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Mr.  Paley,  or  of  an  annotated  Gospel  such  as  is  put  forth  by  Mr.  Carr, 
than  to  deal  with  the  flood  of  grammars  and  helps  to  grammar 
1  which  we  vainly  thought  that  the  Primer  was  to  put  an  end 
to,  but  which  the  experience  of  years  teaches  that  it  has  but 
multiplied.  The  critic’s  acumen  ought  to  be  subtle  and  nice 
indeed  to  discriminate  between  the  merits  of  rival  systems  of 
stems  and  case-endings,  short  cuts  and  byways  unknown  to 
the  good  old  days  of  the  Eton  Grammar.  No  excuse,  then,  can  be 
needed  for  setting  Mr.  Paley’s  text  of  what  he  calls  a  “  fine  and 
chivalrous  play”  in  the  front  rank  of  our  paper,  and  calling 
the  attention  of  tutors  casting  about  for  next  term’s  Greek 
play  to  the  Seven  against  Thebes.  They  will  find  things  old  and 
new  in  Mr.  Paley’s  edition,  with  a  wholesome  caution  “ne  quid 
nimis.”  His  introduction  sufficiently  illustrates  the  points  of  iden¬ 
tity  and  of  difference  in  the  Phcenissce  of  Euripides  and  the 
Antigone,  of  Sophocles ;  we  gain  also  a  brief  prefatory  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  more  than  one  critical  emendator  of  the  most  recent 
date.  But,  on  the  whole,  we  are  confirmed  in  our  liking  for  the 
old  ways,  after  such  tastes  of  the  new  ;  and  prefer  such  solid  gains 
to  scholarship  as  are  afforded  by  “  Porson’s  Four,”  or  Monk, 
Blomfield,  and  even  Scholefields  editions  of  Greek  plays,  to  the 
guesses  which  Mr.  Paley  selects  from  Weil  and  Lowinski,  although 
these  last,  with  Dr.  John  Oberdick  of  Glatz,  are  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  at  least  one  probable  emendation.  We  refer  to  a  passage 
where  a  succession  of  short  choral  strophes  and  antistrophes  alter¬ 
nates  with  a  series  of  iambic  triplets  from  the  mouth  of  Eteocles. 
In  one  of  the  former  (fi  215-218)  it  has  been  usual  to  read : — 

can '  deals  8’  er  icryur  Kadvneprepa  ’ 

noWaKi  8’  ev  Kasoiaiv  top  apgxavov 
Kpgpvapevav  vefpe\av  op  dot. 

Here,  no  doubt,  the  scholiast  is  right  in  taking  the  general  drift  to 
be  an  assertion  by  the  chorus  of  the  saving  help  of  the  Gods  when 
man’s  way  out  of  difficulties  is  hopeless.  But  a  comparison  with 
the  parallel  line  in  the  strophe  shows  opdoi  to  be  false  metre,  and 
Hermann’s  suggestion  of  araoi  seems  pointless.  A  real  service  is  con¬ 
ferred,  therefore,  by  the  proposal  of  6801,  “  leads  into  the  path” — an 
/Eschvlean  word,  as  Mr.  Paley  shows  by  Prom.  V.  506,  and  one  that 
suits  the  metaphor  of  a  mist-benighted  traveller.  That  in  other 
places  recent  editors  have  not  been  so  helpful  may  be  seen  from 
the  suggestion  of  Weil  in  v.  25,  where  Teiresias  is  described  as 

iv  dun  vcopiov  teal  (fjpea'iv,  nvpbs  Sixa, 

Watching  with  ear  and  mind,  apart  from  fire  [Plumptre]. 

The  critic  proposes  to  read  for  nopos  bl^a,  ejtaovs  bl^a,  i.e.  “  without 
eyes.”  But  this  would  be  needless  repetition.  The  poet’s  aim  is  to 
note  the  seer’s  inference  by  sound  of  what  other  seers  could 
see,  and  rrvpos  Si'^a  excludes  divination  by  fire  in  this  case. 
Add  to  this,  that  <pdos  in  the  singular  does  not  occur  in  the 
sense  of  “  eyes,”  and  that  the  form  ipdavs  is  questionable.  In 
another  three-line  speech  of  Eteocles,  231-3,  pg  wv — KWKvroio-tv 
upTraXfcre,  where,  so  far  as  our  text  can  be  construed,  the  sense  is 
“  Bear  them  not  swiftly  off  with  wailing  loud,”  as  Mr.  Plumptre 
has  it,  Dr.  Lowinski  proposes  to  read  dvriv^ere,  meaning,  we 
suppose,  “  Don’t  raise  a  counter-howling,”  which  is  no  improve¬ 
ment  on  what  we  had  before.  To  ourselves,  as  we  have  already 
said,  there  is  more  help  in  the  old-fashioned  scholars.  Thus  where, 
in  185,  we  have  i/z-rjc/ioy  leaf  avriov  o\edpia  fiovXevaerai,  we  should 
rest  content  with  Scholefield’s  parallel  of  oio-erai,  used  in  a  passive 
sense  with  \frgtpos  in  Orest.  434,  as  justifying  0 ovXevcrerai ;  nor  do 
we  see  that  matters  are  greatly  furthered  by  Mr.  Paley’s  regarding 
ffovXevo-erai  in  the  sense  of  Karayvtbtrerai  avriov,  “shall  pass  sen¬ 
tence  against  them” — a  roundabout  way  of  arriving  at  the  same 
result.  Sometimes  Mr.  Paley  is  apt  to  suggest  too  colloquial 
interpretations,  as  where,  in  v.  339,  apirayai  SiaSpopiov  6p.aip.oves 
figures  as  “  looting,  own  sister  to  hurry-skurry,  through  the 
streets  ” ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  we  feel  ourselves  safe  in  yielding 
to  his  judgment — that  is  to  say,  where  his  text  is  a  Greek  play. 

With  Mr.  Carr’s  well-edited  apparatus  to  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel, 
where  the  text  is  that  of  Dr.  Scrivener’s  Cambridge  Paragraph 
Bible,  we  are  sure  the  young  student  will  need  nothing  but  a  good 
Greek  text.  The  brief  prefatory  Life  of  the  apostle  is  eminently 
suggestive,  and  we  seem  to  realize  better  than  heretofore  the  silent, 
unobtrusive,  contemplative  man,  who  may  have  been  the  twin  brother 
of  Thomas,  and  was  probably  a  customs-officer,  not  of  Caesar,  but 
of  Antipas.  It  is  remarked  that  this  evangelist’s  name  has  been 
made  less  account  of  in  Christian  churches,  nations,  and  fraternities 
than  those  of  many  lesser  saints.  His  Gospel  was  published  not 
many  years  after  the  Ascension  for  the  use  of  Jewish  converts  in 
Palestine,  and  its  distinctive  purpose  seems  to  have  been  to  picture 
Christ  as  the  King  of  past  prophecy  and  coming  revelation.  The 
notes  of  its  special  adaptation  to  Jewish  readers  are  ably  summed 
up  in  p.  10;  and  it  is  shown  convincingly  that  there  is  nothing  sur¬ 
prising  in  the  fact  that  the  writer’s  descriptions,  though  coming 
from  an  eye-witness,  are  less  graphic  and  detailed  than  those 
of  St.  Mark.  As  regards  the  question  whether  our  Hellenistic 
Greek  version  is  the  original,  or  a  translation  from  the  Hebrew 
or  Aramaic,  Mr.  Carr  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  original 
Gospel  written  for  the  Palestinian  Jews  was  in  Aramaic,  but 
that,  on  the  disruption  of  the  Jewish  polity,  the  evangelist, 
or  a  scribe  in  his  employment,  made  the  Hebrew  Gospel  the 
basis  of  a  Greek  version.  Such  a  version,  so  guaranteed,  would 
rank  almost  as  an  original  work.  The  analyses,  summaries,  and 
genealogical  and  geographical  tables  strike  us  as  remarkably 
succinct  and  lucid,  and  ought  to  make  the  rudimenta  re- 
ligionis  of  the  Little  Go  and  pass-school3  less  a  “periculosae 
plenum  opus  aleae.”  When  we  pass  to  the  commentary  on  the 
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Gospel  chapters,  we  find  many  interesting  suggestions.  Thus,  on 
Salome's  prayer  for  her  sons,  and  Our  Lord’s  answer  in  c.  xx. 
20-28,  while  the  verbal  force  and  connexion  of  verse  with  verse 
is  fully  discussed,  the  question  is  thrown  out  what  effect  might 
have  been  produced  in  accelerating  the  abolition  of  slavery  had 
our  translators  used  the  word  “  slave  ”  for  servant  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  version.  On  the  parable  of  the  net  lively  reference  is 
made  to  the  seine-fishing  in  Devon  and  Cornwall.  All  such 
traditions  as  that  of  Pilate’s  wife,  Claudia  Procula,  being  a 
proselyte  of  the  Gate,  or  such  customs  as  that  abused  by  the 
release  of  Barabhas,  are  sifted  by  the  light  of  collateral  sacred 
or  pagan  history ;  and  we  should  doubt  whether  any  volume  of 
like  dimensions  could  he  found  so  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  a 
student  of  the  first  Gospel,  from  whatever  point  of  view  he  may 
approach  it. 

Of  the  two  elementary  Greek  Grammars  on  our  list,  Mr.  Ruther¬ 
ford’s  is  by  far  the  briefest ;  and  yet  his  brevity  has  not  interfered 
with  his  noting:  peculiarities  in  certain  matters,  such  as  the  com¬ 
parisons  of  adjectives  and  adverbs,  which  Mr.  Hamblin  Smith  has 
allowed  to  be  comprehended  in  more  general  groups.  Thus,  where 
the  latter  states  that  adjectives  in  os  generally  have  repo?  and  Taros 
added  to  the  stem,  unless  the  vowel  in  the  penultimate  of  the 
stem  is  short,  when  o  is  changed  into  a>,  Mr.  Rutherford  contrives 
to  put  more  into  the  statement — namely,  that  “in  o  stems  the 
stem  vowel  is  lengthened  into  10  if  the  preceding  syllable  is  short 
or  common,  and  also  that  stems  in  ato  drop  o  ” ;  a  contingency 
which  Mr.  Smith  classes  amongst  the  group  of  more  or  less 
irregular  formations.  Again,  Mr.  Smith  lays  down  in  p.  47  that 
“  many  adverbs  are  formed  by  changing  v  of  the  gen.  plur.  masc. 
of  adjectives  into  s — e.g.  kuXwv,  Ka\S>s,  geydXoov,  geyaXais ;  ” 
whereas  it  seems  simpler  and  more  consistent  to  say,  with  Mr. 
Rutherford,  that  adverbs  are  derived  from  adjectives  by 
affixing  cos  to  the  stem,  a  generalization  which  he  justifies  by 
one  or  two  exceptions  to  prove  the  rule.  It  must,  however, 
be  said  that  Mr.  Smith,  as  a  tutor  of  long  experience,  has 
greatly  added  to  the  value  of  his  Elementary  Greek  Grammar 
by  a  suggestive  “  Catechism  on  some  points  of  Greek  Syntax,” 
which  not  only  familiarizes  the  pupil  with  the  uses  of  ov  and 
pq  and  the  constructions  of  ov  gy  with  aor.  subjunctive  or  with 
future  indicative — the  modes  of  expressing  a  wish,  and  the  chief 
forms  of  conditional  sentences  in  Greek — but  also  draws  its  illus¬ 
trations,  where  it  is  possible,  from  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  with  which  nowadays  there  is  an  earlier  and  perhaps  more 
critical  acquaintance  than  heretofore.  Mr.  Smith  has  also  thrown 
into  his  thirteenth  chapter  a  serviceable  appendix  of  five  pages 
on  the  dialect  of  Homer,  and  another  and  shorter  one  on  the 
Ionic  dialect,  to  serve  as  a  threshold  to  Herodotus. 

Mr.  Hamblin  Smith  lias  also  conferred  a  boon  on  tiros  by  his 
volume  of  “Exercises  in  Latin  Prose  Composition,”  the  aim  of  which 
has  been  to  construct  agraduatedsystem  of  English  sentences  capable 
of  translation  into  rhythmical  Latin  prose.  These  exercises  have 
been  accommodated  to  tli6  sections  of  his  Elementary  Latin 
Grammar,  of  which  we  took  notice  at  the  time  of  its  publication ; 
and  a  very  happy  feature  in  them  consists  in  the  examination 
papers  on  grammar,  which  are  such  as  are  set  for  the  Cambridge 
“  Little  Go.”  Such  exercises  as  that  “  On  Price  and  Value  ” 
and  “  The  Roman  Calendar  ”  with  the  appended  “  Exami¬ 
nation  Paper  H,”  ought  to  prove  invaluable  to  the  self¬ 
helping  student,  as  well  as  to  the  pupil  with  a  tutor  to  fall  back 
upon,  and  we  can  speak  with  confident  approval  of  the  selection 
of  exercises  on  “  Oblique  Narration  ”  and  “  Disjunctive  Questions,” 
as  well  as  “  General  Sentences.” 

Mr.  George  Leigh  Bennett  also  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of 
having  produced  a  sound  and  fairly  simple  “  Latin  Writer  ”  on  the 
lines  of  the  Public  Schools  Primer,  Accidence,  and  Syntax.  His 
accidence  is  constructed,  as  that  of  Mr.  Hamblin  Smith  and  most 
recent  grammarians,  on  the  stem-system,  and  we  have  no  real  fault 
to  find  with  his  terminology,  though  he  refines  a  little  when  out 
of  vcqndo  and  audeo  he  erects  a  standard  for  quasi-passive  and 
semi-deponent  verbs,  making  thereby  too  much  of  a  few  fugitive 
exceptions.  It  is,  however,  to  the  recapitulatory  exercises  on  the 
Syntax,  on  Concords,  on  the  accusative  of  the  object  and  the 
double  accusative,  and  the  prepositions  with  the  accusative 
(PP-  59-6i),  on  the  simple  sentence  in  all  its  various  contingencies 
of  case,  and  on  the  compound  sentence,  as  divided  into  adjectival, 
adverbial,  and  substantival  clauses,  that  we  attach  most  value. 
There  was  no  reason  for  his  deploring  his  inability  to  import 
interest  into  disconnected  syntax  examples,  seeing  that  most  of 
his  fellow-labourers  feel  the  same  difficulty;  but  few  exercise- 
hooks  furnish  livelier  pieces  for  translation  than,  e.g.,  Exercises 
1 5 1  > 1 56,  175, 189,  and  others  in  this  manual.  The  Latin-English 
and  English-Latin  vocabularies,  too,  are  carefully  compiled. 

In  Mr.  Ilime’s  decidedly  original  Introduction  to  the  Latin  Lan¬ 
guage,  the  only  fault  is  a  tendency  to  prolixity,  which,  however, 
must  not  deter  intelligent  students  from  testing  his  principles  and 
his  mode  of  carrying  them  out.  It  will,  we  think,  be  found  that 
his  proposal  to  abridge  the  tedium  of  the  steps  from  accidence  to 
syntax,  and  thence  to  Delectus  and  exercise  books,  by  arranging  a 
graduated  process  whereby  the  pupil  may  be  introduced  at  a  much 
earlier  stage  to  familiarity  with  a  classical  author,  is  worthy  of 
trial,  as,  indeed,  more  or  less,  it  has  been  tried  in  the  experience 
of  not  a  few  practised  teachers.  A  sine  qud  non,  as  he  remarks, 
and  corroborates  by  an  appendix  from  Roger  Ascham’s  Schole- 
master,  is  the  daily  practice  of  double  translation.  We  must 
also  commend  his  recourse  to  Virgil  and  the  First  Book  of  the 
^Lneid  for  examples  to  his  graduated  syntax.  He  has  Dr.  Arnold 


on  his  side  in  deeming  that  a  language,  certainly  a  classical  lan¬ 
guage,  is  better  acquired  from  a  poetic  than  from  a  prose  writer. 
We  have  no  space  to  go  further  into  the  details  of  Mr.  Hi  rue's 
tentative  introduction  than  to  state  two  of  its  recommendations — 
first,  that  his  system  assumes  nothing  on  the  learner’s  part,  therein 
differing  from  Ollendorf’s,  which  assumes  too  much;  and,  secondly, 
that  on  the  vexed  question  of  pronunciation  he  adopts  a  via 
media  between  the  Continental  approximation  to  the  modern 
Italian  pronunciation,  and  the  old-fashioned  use  of  English  scholars. 
In  p.  134  the  pupil  is  put  through  his  paces  and  tested  as  to  his 
acquaintance  with  the  chief  syntax  rules  over  a  retranslation  of 
the  “  Episode  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus  ” — a  happy  and  attractive 
experiment. 

The  principle  of  Mr.  Sinclair's  Rationale  of  Latin  Syntax  is  to 
stimulate  self-help,  rather  than  to  open  a  new  or  shorter  road 
to  grammar  rudiments  and  syntax.  The  author  thinks  it  may  be 
acceptable  as  a  commentary  on  the  laws  of  language,  as  illustrated 
in  the  syntax  of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  he  is  strongly  possessed  with 
the  pre-eminence  of  Latin  as  a  vehicle  of  every  phase  of  thought. 
We  gather  that  this  work  is  based  on  the  author’s  notes  of  the 
Grammatical  Preelections  of  the  late  Dr.  Hunter  of  St.  Andrews, 
and  such  acquaintance  as  we  have  been  able  to  make  with  the 
minutiae  of  the  “  Rationale  ”  convinces  us  that,  while  the  nineteenth 
century  requires  a  shorter  cut  to  practical  Latin  grammar  and  its 
application,  its  principles  will  recommend  themselves  to  those  who 
take  the  trouble  to  think  them  out. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TNORE’S  GREAT  WORKS,  “The  BRAZEN  SERPENT,” 

^  “  CHRIST  LEAVING  the  PRiETORIUM,”  and  “  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERU¬ 

SALEM,”  each  33  by  22  feet ;  with  “  Dream  of  Pilate’s  Wife,”  “  Christian  Martyrs,”  Sec., 
at  the  DORE  GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street.  Daily,  Ten  to  Six.  Is. 

T3RITISII  MUSEUM.— The  BRITISH~MUSEUM  will  he 

CLOSED  on  the  1st  and  RE-OPENED  on  the  8th  of  October.  Visitors  cannot  be 
admitted  from  the  1st  to  the  7th  of  October,  inclusive. 

_  September  25,  1878.  J.  WINTER  JONES,  Principal  Librarian. 

UY’S  HOSPITAL. — The  MEDICAL  SESSION  commences 

.  on  Tuesday,  October  1. 

The  Hospital  now  contains  695  Beds,  and  includes  Wards  for  Obstetric,  Ophthalmic,  and 
other  special  departments. 

Special  Classes  are  held  in  the  Hospital  for  Students  preparing  for  the  Examinations  of  the 
University  of  London  and  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

The  Museum  of  Anatomy,  Pathology,  and  Comparative  Anatomy  contains  11,000  Specimens. 
4,500  Drawings  and  Diagrams,  an  unique  Collection  of  Anatomical  Models,  and  a  Series  of  000 
Models  of  Skin  Diseases. 

Appointments.— The  House-Surgeons  and  House-Physicians,  the  Obstetric  Residents,  Clinical 
Assistants  and  Dressers,  are  selected  from  the  Students,  according  to  merit,  und  without  pay¬ 
ment.  There  arc  also  a  large  number  of  Junior  Appointments,  every  part  of  the  Hospital 
Practice  being  systematically  employed  for  instruction. 

Entrance  Scholarships— Open  Scholarship  of  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-five  Guineas,  in 
Classics,  Mathematics,  and  Modem  Languages.  Open  Scholarship,  of  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-five  Guineas,  in  Chemistry,  Physics,  Botany,  and  Zoology. 

Prizes ,  #c.— Six  Scholarships,  varying  in  value  from  X10  to  £50  each,  for  general  proficiency 
in  Medical  Study.  The  Joseph  Hoare  Prizes  ;  the  Treasurer's  Gold  Medul  in  Medicine  ;  the 
Treasurer’s  Gold  Medal  in  Surgery  ;  the  Gurney  Hoare  Prize  of  £25,  for  Clinical  Study  ;  the 
Sands  Cox  Scholarship  of  £15  per  annum  for  three  years,  lor  Physiology  ami  Physics  ;  the 
Michael  Harris  Prize  of  £10  for  Anatomy. 

For  further  information  apply  to  the  Dean,  Guy’s  Hospital,  London,  S.E. 
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■ROYAL  SCHOOL  of  MINES. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

Du i" \n~  the  Fwenty-cijrhth  Session,  1878-79,  which  will  commence  on  October  1,  the  following 
COURSES  of  LECTURES  imd  PRACTICAL  DEMONSTRATIONS  will  be  given  : 

I.  Chemistry— By  E.  Franklaml.  Ph,D.,F.R.S. 

MtUatturu//—  By  John  Percy,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

3.  Natural  History — By  T.  II.  Ilu.xley, LL.D., F.R.S. 

s!  By  VVarington  W.  Smyth,  M.  A.,  F.R.S  ..Chairman. 

6.  Geology— By  John  XV.  Judd,  F.R.S. 

7.  Applied  Mechanics—  By  T.  M.  Goodeve,  M.A. 

8.  Physics— By  Frederick  Guthrie,  Ph.D..  F.R.S. 

0.  Mechanical  Drawing— By  Rev.  J.  II.  Edgar,  M.A. 

The  Lecture  Fees  for  Students  desirous  of  becoming  Associates  arc  £30  in  one  sum,  on 
entrance,  or  two  annual  payments  of  £20,  exclusive  of  the  Laboratories, 
rickets  to  separate  Courses  of  Lectures  are  issued  at  £3  and  £4  each. 

Officers  in  the  Queen’s  Service,  Her  Majesty’s  Consuls,  Acting  Minin"  Agents  and  Managers, 
may  obtain  'l  lekets  at  reduced  prices. 

Science  Teachers  are  also  admitted  to  the  Lectures  at  reduced  fees. 

For  a  Prospectus  and  information  apply  to  the  Registrar,  Royal  School  of  Mines,  Jermyn 
Street,  London,  S.  W. 

_ TREXIIAM  REEKS,  Registrar. 

T^OYAL  SCHOOL  of  mT~N  E  S~ 

FRANKLAND,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  will  commence  a  COURSE  of  FORTY 
LECTURES  on  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY,  on  Wednesday  next,  October  2,  at  Ten  o’clock, 
to  be  continued  on  each  succeeding  Friday,  Monday,  and  Wednesday,  at  the  same  hour.  Fee 
for  the  Course,  £4.  Laboratory  Practice,  for  Three  Months,  £12. 

Professor  HUXLEY,  LL.D..  F.R.S.,  will  commence  a  COURSE  of  EIGHTY  LECTURES 
on  BIOLOGY  or  NATURAL  HISTORY  (including  Puhuontulogy),  on  Wednesday  next, 
October  2,  at  Ten  o’clock,  to  be  continued  on  every  Weekday  but  Saturday,  at  the  same  hour. 
Fee  lor  the  Course,  £  1.  For  the  Laboratory  pructice,  £6. 

Professor  GUTHRIE,  F.R.S.,  will  commence  a  COURSE  of  about  SIXTY  LECTURES  on 
PHYSICS,  at  Halt-past  Eleven,  on  Wednesday  next,  October  2,  to  be  continued  at  the  same 
time  on  every  Weekday  but  Saturday.  Fee  for  the  Course,  £4.  Laboratory  practice,  £12. 

These  Lectures  will  be  delivered  in  the  Science  Schools,  Exhibition  Road,  South  Kensington. 
_ _ TREXIIAM  REEKS,  Registrar. 

JTNIVEESITY  COLLEGE,  BRISTOL. 

The  THIRD  SESSION  will  hpirln  nn  Oetnbprft  TVw»  rVtllorrA  ctmtOina  fin-  now 


,  -  —  . - „  . .  . . .  Applied 

which  are  employed  in  the  Arts  and  Manufactures.  The  Chemical  Laboratory  is  open  daily, 
from  Ten  to  Five.  Arrangements  have  been  made  in  connexion  with  the  Department  of 
Engineering  and  Surveying  by  which  Students  may  spend  the  six  summer  months,  as  Pupils, 
with  various  Engineering  Firms  in  and  near  Bristol.  Information  with  regard  to  the  lodging 
of  Students  will  he  given  by  the  Principal,  on  application  through  the  Secretary.  Several 
Scholarships  will  be  competed  for  early  in  October.  For  Prospectus  and  further  information 
apply  to  Edward  Stock,  M.R.C.S.,  Secretary. 

MISS  MARY  LEECH’S  MORNING  SCHOOL  for  YOUNG 

LADIES  will  RE-OPEN  Tuesday,  October  1,  at  11  Radnor  Place,  Ilyde  Parle,  W. 


rPIIE  Misses  A.  &  R.  LEECH'S  SCHOOL  (late  Belgrave 

~~  .Cottage)  for  LITTLE  BOYS  will  RE-OPEN  Tuesday,  October  1,  at  Go  and  GG 
Kensington  Gardens  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

"INSTRUCTION  by  CORRESTT)NT)ENOE^L^3LEs7^vlio 

wish  to  direct  the  Home  Education  of  their  Daughters  and  Sons,  are  invited  to  trv  a 
system  of  TEACHING  and  of  EXAMINATION  by  LETTER,  carried  on  by  Tutors,  under 
the  management  of  a  Committee.  Preparation,  if  desired,  for  Edinburgh  University,  Local 
Examinations,  or  guidance  in  systematic  private  study.  Bursaries  of  £20,  and  Prizes  of  £5, 
ottered  to  Students.  CLASSES  open  November  1. — Prospectus  to  be  had  from  the  SECRETARY, 
2  Glcnorchy  Terrace,  Edinburgh. 

W ORTHING  COLLEGE. — Principal,  Ur.  W.  E.  LLOYD 

TREVOR.  Head-Master,  Rev.  R.  W.  METCALFE.  M.A. ,  St.  John’s  Coll., Camb. 
ROY  S— limited  to  about  forty  in  number— are  prepared  for  the  UNIVERSITIES  and  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS,  ulso  lor  the  Higher  Branches  of  Commercial  Life.  Half  Term  will  commence 
Monday,  October  14.— For  Prospectuses,  apply  to  the  Principal. 

TyrORNING  PREPARATORY  CLASS,  for  the  SONS  of 

GENTLEMEN  (exclusively),  13  Somerset  Street,  Portman  Square.  The  Autumn 
Term  will  commence  October  8. 

TTDUCATION  in  NANCY.  —  Professor  IIIRSCH,  who  has 

lived  at  Cannstatt  on  the  Neckar,  and  been  engaged  in  Teaching  there  for  Twenty-five 
years,  wishes  to  intimate  that  he  has  now  Removed  to  NANCY,  taking  his  Pupil  with  him, 
and  that  his  School  is  again  open.  Prospectuses  to  be  had  at  Messrs.  TrObner  &  Co.'s, 
Ludgatc  Hill,  and  from  Professor  IIirsch,  Mnison  Riston,  Mul/.eville,  Nancy. 

AN  OXFORD  B.A.,  late  Classical  Scholar,  with  High  Honours 

(Mods,  and  Greats'),  prepares  PUPILS  In  all  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  Subjects,  for 
the  Universities,  Public  Schools,  &c.  Terms  moderate.— Address,  II.  B.  G.,  Basement,  II  Kind’s 
Bench  Walk,  E.C. 

A  GRADUATE,  wishing  to  take  a  MORNING  CLASS  for 

LITTLE  BOYS,  would  be  glad  to  hear  of  a  LOCALITY  in  London  or  Suburbs.  No 
objection  to  begin  with  one.  Address.  Z.  It.  X.,  care  of  Mr.  Sell,  10  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

A  MEMBER  of  the  BAR  (Married),  residing  at  the  West  End 

of  London,  desires  to  receive  One  or  Two  Gentlemen  os  Resident  PUPILS.  Terms 
200  Guineas  per  annum.— Address,  X.  Y.  Z.,  care  of  Henry  Sweet,  Law  Publisher,  Chancery 
Lane,  E.C. 

A  I)  CLERUM. — A  few  devoted  PRIESTS  are  anxious  to 

present  the  Catholic  teaching  of  the  Church  with  increased  clearness  and  power,  in  the 
face  of  new  and  strange  forms  of  naturalism  and  superstition. 

They  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  WRITINGS  of  EMANUEL  SWEDENBORG  may  be 
made  to  render  substantial  aid  to  the  Catholic  Church,  in  her  multiform  struggles  with 

gap**  n—  '» —  1 : — -  "r* - nity  and  peace,  both  ab - 1  ~  1  ‘  1 

•  were  these  Writings 
,  they  are  desirous  c 
>  join  them  in  their  proposed  study. 

Communications  to  be  addressed  to  A.  Z..  eure  of  Castle  &  Lamb,  133  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 
Reply  to  communications  received. 

A.  Z.  thanks  the  many  Clergy  who  have  responded  to  his  advertisement.  He  feels  much 
encouraged  by  the  hearty  sympathy  they  express,  and  will  reply  to  them  individually  as  soon 
as  time  allows. 


TJ  VERES.— TO  LET,  TWO  LARGE  VILLAS,  Famished, 

,  one  near  the  Town,  and  one  near  the  Hermitage.— Address,  Alpha,  the  English  Bank, 
Ilyeres. 

TTADROPATIIY.  —  SUDBROOK  PARK,  Richmond  Hill. 

Physician— Dr.  EDWARD  LANE,  M.A.,  M.D.  Edin.  A  health  report  for  Invalids 
and  othcr>.  Turkish  Baths  on  the  Premises.  Private  entrance  to  Richmond  Park.  Prospectus 
on  application. 


HOTELS. 

“p>  RIGHTON. — BEDFORD  HOTEL. — Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

P.  O.  RICKARDS,  Manager. 

TLFRACOMBE  HOTEL. — Accessible  by  Rail,  Steamer,  or 

Coach.  Grand  Dining  Saloon  ;  Ladies’  Drawing-room  ;  Reading,  Billiard,  and  Smoking 
Rooms;  and  200  comfortable  Bedrooms.  Excellent  Cuisine,  Choice  Wines,  and  moderate 
charges.  Tariff  of  T.  W.  HUSSEY,  Manager,  Ilfracombe,  North  Devon. 


H 


()LD  ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  BOUGHT.— Persons  having 

any  to  SELL  can  apply;  or  if  sent  by  po3t  their  value  will  be  sent  per  return _ Messrs. 

BROWNING,  Manufacturing  Dentists,  378  Oxford  Street,  near  the  Circus  (lute  of  Ebury 
Street).  ‘’The  original  and  only  genuine  purchasers.”  Established  100  years. 

CARDER  EVERYTHING  you  require  through  COCKBURN'S 

UNITED  SERVICE  AGENCY  SOCIETY.  41  Hnymarket,  London,  S.W.,  and  save 
from  5  to  .00  per  cent,  and  much  time  and  trouble  by  so  doing. 


E  W  E  T  S  O  N  &  MILNER, 

CABINET  MAKERS  and  UPHOLSTERERS, 

The  EXCHANGE,  211,  212,  213  Tottenham  Court  Road, 

Will  offer  during  the  present  month,  in  their  various  Departments, 
REMNANTS  and  SURPLUS  GOODS 
(Of  which  particulars  will  be  sent  bv  post  if  desired). 

At  MUCH  REDUCED  PRICES  for  CASH. 

They  invite  inspection  of  their  very  large  and  varied  Stock,  and  will  forward  their 
New  Book  of  Designs  cn  application. 


AM  S.  BURTON, 

39  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


W  1  L  L  1 

TRIE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for  SILVER.— The  Real 

NICKEL  SILVER,  introduced  Thirty-five  Years  ago  by  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 
when  strongly  silver-plated,  is  the  best  article  next  to  silver  that  can  lie  employed  us  such, 
cither  usefully  or  ornamentally,  as  by  no  test  can  it  be  distinguished  from  silver.  With 
ordinary  usage  this  quality  will  wear  twenty  years. 


Best  Quality  Strongly  Plated. 

Fiddle  or 
Old  Silver. 

Bead 

or  Thread. 

King’s 
or  Shell. 

£  s. 

d. 

£ 

d. 

£ 

12  Table  Forks . 

l  in 

2 

i 

2 

5  . 

12  Table  Spoons  . 

1  10 

2 

i 

5  . 

12  Dessert  Forks . 

l  2 

1 

9 

12  Dessert  Spoons  . 

1  2 

1 

9 

1 

11  . 

12  Tea  Spoons  . 

.  It 

1 

1 

2  . 

»>  Egg  Spoons,  gilt  bowls  . 

.  9 

12 

13  6 

2  Sauce  Ladles  . 

6 

8 

9  . 

1  Gravy  Spoon  . 

.  6 

8 

2  Salt  Spoons,  gilt  bowls  . 

3 

4 

1  Mustard  Spoon,  gilt  bowl . 

1 

6 

2 

2  3 

1  Pair  of  Sugar  Tongs . 

o 

6 

3 

G 

1  Pair  of  Fish  Carvers . 

.  18 

6 

i 

3 

6 

1  Butter  Knife  . 

2 

o 

3 

6 

1  Soup  Ladle  . 

.  9 

11 

12  . 

1  Sugar  Sifter . 

.  3 

4 

4  . 

Total . . . 

8  19 

3 

n 

19 

G 

13 

0  G 

An  OAK  CHEST  to  contain  the  above,  and  a  relative  number  of  Knives,  &c.,  £2  15s  A 
second  quality  of  Fiddle  Pattern  Table  Spoons  or  Forks,  23s.  per  doz.  Dessert,  I7<  Tea 
Spoons,  12s. 

TEA  and  COFFEE  SETS,  silver-plated,  from  £3  15s.  to  £7  7s.  Dish  Covers,  from  £9  to  £24 
the  set  of  four.  Corner  Dishes,  from  £7  10s.  to  £18  18s.  the  set  of  four  ;  Wurmcrs,  £7  2s  (id  to 
£15  15s.  ;  Biscuit  Boxes,  14s.  to  £5  10s. ;  Cruet  Frames,  from  21s.  to  £10  10s.  Replating  by  the 
patent  process. 

WILLIAM  s.  burton,  general  furnishing 

.  .  IRONMONGER,  by  appointment  to  II.R.II.  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Catalogues  con¬ 
taining  850  Illustrations,  with  prices,  post  free. 

JJEAL  &  SON’S 

SOMMIER  elastique  portatif 

IS  THE  BEST  SPRING  MATTRESS  YET  INVENTED. 

HEAL  &  SON, 

BEDSTEAD,  REDDING,  and  BEDROOM  FURNITURE  MANUFACTURERS, 
195,  196,  197,  198  Tottenham  Court  Road,  London,  IV _ Catalogue  post  free. 

PURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER’S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices;  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 

Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free _ 248,249,  and  250  Tottenham  Court  Road, 

and  19,  20,  and  21  Cross  Street,  W.C.  Established  1S62. 


NO  CHARGE  FOR  STAMPING  IN  COLOURS  BY  MACHINERY. 

E  N  N  E  R  &  K  N  E  W  S  T  U 

HERALDIC  STATIONERS  and  ENGRAVERS, 


B, 


beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superb  specimens  of  ILLUMINATING  RELIEF  STAMPING  and 
DIE-SINKING,  combining  the  perfection  of  work  with  the  most  moderate  price  ;  also  to  their 
new  mode  of  stamping  in  colours  (by  machinery)  without  charge,  in  quantities  of  not  less  than 
two  reams  and  1,000  envelopes.  To  Clubs,  public  Compunies,  and  large  consumers  generally, 
nn  immense  saving  is  thus  effected.  All  kinds  of  Stationery  at  the  most  moderate  prices. 
Cash  discount  10  per  cent. 

J ENNER  &  KNEWSTUB,  to  the  Queen,  33  St.  James’s  Street,  and  66  Jermyn  Street,  S.W. 

THE  LITERARY  MACHINE,  for  Holding  a  Book  or  Writing 

Desk,  Lamp,  Meals,  & c.,  in  any  position,  over  an  Easy  Chair,  Bed,  or  Sofa,  obviating 
the  fatigue  and  inconvenience  of  incessant  stooping  while  reading  or  writing.  Invaluable  to 
Invalids  and  Students.  Admirably  adapted  for  India.  A  most  useful  gift.  Prices  from  21s. 

Drawings  post  free. 

J.  CARTER,  6a  New  Cavendish  Street,  Great  Portland  Street,  W. 


TN  Winter  Grass  Butter  is  very  scarce  and  dear.  The  delightful 

,  Autumn  Grass  Butter  should  now  be  put  by  for  Winter  use.  The  celebrated  “RED 
STAR”  BUTT  Eli,  the  exports  of  which  exceed  13,000,000  lbs.,  specially  prepared  in  her¬ 
metically-closed  Tins,  of  7  lbs.  and  other  sizes,  retains  its  splendid  quality  all  the  Winter. 
Order  the  “Red  Star”  Brand  Keeping  Butter  of  any  Grocer.  Wholesale  of 
T.  J.  CLANCIIY,  Munster  Dairies  DepQt,  Cork. 

TRANSPARENT  SOAP. 

Pure,  Fragrant,  and  Durable. 

Used  by  the  Royal  Family. 

Best  for  Toilet,  Nursery,  and  Shaving. 

TRANSPARENT  SOAP. 

Recommended  in  the  “Journal  of 
Cutaneous  Medicine,”  by  the  Editor, 

Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson,  F.R.S. 

TRANSPARENT  SOAP. 

For  a  Healthy  Skin  and  Good  Complexion. 

Of  Chemists  and  Perfumers  everywhere. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  of 

A.  &  F.  PEARS,  91  Great  Russell  Street.  London. 


pEARS’ 
P  E  A  R  S’ 

P  E  A  R  S’ 


W I L L S’  “  THREE  CASTLE S.”— “  There’s  no  sweeter 

*  ^  Tobacco  comes  from  Virginia,  and  no  better  brand  than  the  4  THREE 

CASTLES.’”— Vide  “The  Virginians.”  Sold  only  in  Packets  and  Cigarettes, 
protected  by  the  Name  and  Trade  Mark  of 

W.  D.  &  II.  O.  WILLS,  Bristol  and  London. 


TP  LAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CON- 

•  DIMENTS — E.  LAZENBY  &  SON,  Sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments,  so  long  and  favourably  distinguished 
by  their  Name,  beg  to  remind  the  Public  that  every  article  prepared  by  them  is  guaranteed 
us  entirely  Unadulterated — 92  Wigmorc  Street,  Cavendish  Square  (late  0  Edwards  Street, 
Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street,  London,  S.E. 

TTARVEY’S  SAUCE.  —  Caution.  —  The  Admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle,  prepared  by 
E.  LAZENBY  &  SON,  bears  the  Label  used  so  many  years,  signed  “  Elizabeth  Lazenby." 

IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  SPURIOUS  IMITATIONS  OF 

T.EA  &  PER  R  INS’  SAUCE, 

which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public,  LEA  &  PERRINS  have  adopted  a  NEW 
LABEL,  hearing  their  Signature,  “  LEA  &  PERRINS,”  which  Signature  is  placed  on  every 
Bottle  of  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE,  and  without  which  none  is  Genuine.  Sold  Whole¬ 
sale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester;  Crosse  &  Blackwell,  London;  and  Export  Oilmen 
generally.  Retail,  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 

AMERICAN  CENTENNIAL.-PRIZE  MEDAL. 

P  R  Y’S  CARACAS  COCOA. 

“A  most  delicious  and  valuable  artiele.”— Standard. 

“  The  Caracas  Cocoa  of  such  choice  quality.”—  Food,  Water ,  and  A  ir ,  Edited  by  Dr.  Hassall, 
Tenth  International  Medal  awarded  to  J.  S.  FRY  &  SONS. 


Tp  A  U  DE  CH  YPRE.— PI  ESSE  &  LUBIN. 

^  This  is  an  ancient  Perfume  from  Cyprus.  During  the  national  career  of  Egypt, 
Persia,  Greece,  and  Rome,  the  Island  of  Cyprus  was  the  resort  of  the  Mite,  learned,  and 
refined.  It  was  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  when  Richard  I.  of  England  assumed  the  title  of 
King  of  Cyprus,  that  the  famed  EAU  DE  CIIYPRE  was  introduced  into  Europe,  the  com¬ 
position  of  which  is  yet  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Laboratory  of  PIESSE  &  LUBIN. 
Those  who  are  curious  in  ancient  Perfumes  can  be  gratified  nt 

2  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON. 


“  PRIZE  MEDAL  ” 

T.T’.Tt tpq  nmvr 


LERIES  COMPANY,  Limited. 
Jurors’  Award : 


WHISKY  of  the  CORK  DISTIL- 

Philadelphia  Centennial  Exhibition,  1876. 


“  ■yERY 


'JMIE 


FINE,  FULL  FLAVOR,  and  GOOD  SPIRIT.” 

This  fine  Old  Irish  Whisky  may  be  had  of  the  principal  Wine  and  Spirit 
Dealers,  and  is  supplied  to  Wholesale  Merchants,  in  casks  and  eases,  by 

CORK  DISTILLERIES  COMPANY,  Limited, 


Morrison’s  Island,  Cork. 
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THE  AFGHAN  DIFFICULTY. 

THE  high  authority  of  Lord  Lawrence  will  probably 
disturb  the  apparent  unanimity  which  prevailed  in 
England  as  to  the  necessity  of  invading  Afghanistan.  Lord 
Lawrence’s  judgment  is  entitled  to  respect,  even  when  his 
arguments  are  not  convincing ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that 
he  seems  neither  to  recognize  the  change  of  circumstances 
which  arises  from  the  reception  of  a  Russian  Envoy  at 
Cabul  nor  the  possible  share  of  Russia  in  the  recent  policy 
of  the  Ameer.  It  may  have  been  prudent  to  tolerate  the 
sullen  isolation  of  a  semi-barbarous  ruler  as  long  as  it  was 
indiscriminate  or  impartial,  and  nevertheless  to  resent  his 
ostentatious  preference  of  arival  Power.  If  theenterprise  is 
undertaken,  the  mode  of  prosecution  must  be  determined 
•exclusively  by  professional  judgment.  Mr.  Fawcett,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Daily  News,  raises  the  important  question 
whether  the  cost  of  the  war  is  to  be  borne  by  the  English 
or  the  Indian  Treasury.  The  late  Lord  Derby,  when  the 
government  of  India  was  transferred  from  the  Company 
to  the  Crown,  stated  that  the  expense  of  wars  beyond  the 
Indian  frontier,  undertaken  for  English  objects,  would  not 
be  paid  out  of  Indian  revenues ;  but,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  no  definition  was  attempted  of  Imperial  or  of 
Indian  interests.  The  expense  of  the  subsequent  Persian 
war  was  divided  between  the  English  and  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ments.  Air.  Fawcett  relies  on  a  vague  declaration,  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  Viceroy,  that  he  had,  before  he  left  England, 
arranged  with  the  Secretary  of  State  the  due  subordina¬ 
tion  of  his  measures  to  the  policy  of  the  Government  at 
home.  It  was  proper  that  the  two  Governments  should  act 
in  concert ;  but  it  may  perhaps  have  been  intended  that 
any  military  operations  which  might  be  necessaiy  in  India 
should  be  considered  as  local  in  their  character.  The  expense 
of  the  last  Afghan  war  was  borne  by  the  Company,  although 
the  Directors  steadily  opposed  the  warlike  enterprise  which 
was  undertaken  by  Lord  Auckland  at  the  instigation  of  Lord 
Palmerston.  On  that,  as  on  other  occasions,  the  pacific 
inclinations  of  the  Company  werS  overruled  by  the 
Alinisters  of  the  Crown  acting  through  the  Board  of  Con¬ 
trol.  Air.  Fawcett  fails  to  show  that  the  punishment  of 
the  Ameer’s  insolence  is  not  a  duty  primarily  devolvino 
on  the  Indian  Government.  The  share  of  Russia  in  tin 
transaction  has  not  been  officially  ascertained  ;  nor  is  il 
possible,  at  present  to  determine  how  far  the  incitement  ol 
trouble  in  Afghanistan  was,  as  some  Russian  newspapers 
assert,  intended  to  react  on  the  mode  of  executing  the 
Berlin  treaty.  The  strongest  part  of  Mr.  Fawcett’s  argu¬ 
ment  is  founded  on  the  financial  necessities  of  the  Indian 
Government ;  yet  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  a  vast  Em- 
pn-e,  garrisoned  by  a  powerful  army,  if  means  cannot  be 
found  for  prosecuting  a  frontier  war.  The  money  must  in 
the  first  instance  be  raised  by  loan,  and  the  payment  of  in¬ 
terest  with  or  without  a  sinking  fund  would  not  impose  on 
the  taxpayers  an  intolerable  burden.  It  may  be  a  question 
whether  England  ought  not  to  bear  a  portion  of  the  ex¬ 
pense,  if  the  Government  is  satisfied  with  the  proofs  of  the 
baleful  activity  of  Russian  intrigue,  which  was  stimulated 
by  the  antagonism  which  prevailed  before,  if  not  after, 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  A  check  to  the  menacing  encroach¬ 
ments  of  Russia  in  Central  Asia  would  be  an°  advantage 
to  England  as  well  as  to  India.  But  for  the  war  between 
Russia  and  Turkey,  no  Envoy  might  perhaps  have  been  de¬ 
spatched  to  Cabul  for  the  purpose  of  inflaming  the  enmitv 
01  ohere  Ali  against  England. 

The  military  preparations  which  must  for  some  time 


past  have  been  deemed  contingently  necessary  appear  to 
proceed  with  commendable  promptitude.  Two  forces, 
numbering  together  twelve  thousand  men,  are  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  between  Quettah  and  the  nearer  end  of  the 
Bolan  Pass.  It  is  not  yet  known  whether  a  more  direct 
advance  on  Cabul  will  be  made  from  Peshawur  through 
the  Khyber.  The  Viceroy  and  his  advisers  prudently 
abstain  from  any  public  announcement  of  the  time 
or  the  plan  of  the  impending  campaign.  Some  military 
writers  strongly  urge  an  immediate  advance,  in  the  belief 
that  both  Cabul  and  Candahar  might  be  occupied  before 
the  winter  sets  in  in  December.  The  political  advantages 
of  an  early  invasion  are  so  obvious  that,  if  the  movement 
is  postponed,  the  delay  may  confidently  be  attributed  to 
reasons  of  military  prudence.  A  Correspondent  of  the 
Times  who  is  generally  well  informed  positively  asserts 
that  a  winter  campaign  would  be  rash  or  impracticable. 
His  opinions  are  entitled  to  much  weight,  if  they  are 
founded  on  a  knowledge  of  the  policy  which  is  in  favour 
at  headquarters.  The  intention  of  the  Viceroy  to  transfer 
the  seat  of  government  to  Alooltan  during  the  winter  is 
compatible  with  the  design  either  of  an  autumn 
or  a  spring  campaign.  If  no  decisive  movement  is  to 
be  made  at  present,  questions  will  hereafter  arise  as  to 
the  expediency  of  having  hurried  on  the  quarrel  with 
the  Ameer  at  a  moment  when  it  was  impossible  to  resent  a 
probable  act  of  contumacy.  The  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mander-in- Chief  will  soon  be  announced;  and  it  may  be 
hoped  that  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  he  will  be  allowed  a 
large  discretion.  The  names  of  the  principal  subordinate 
officers  appear  to  command  confidence  in  India ;  nor  is 
there  reason  to  apprehend  a  repetition  of  the  disgraceful 
favouritism  which  prevailed  during  the  former  °Afghan 
war,  and  beyond  the  days  of  the  Crimea.  It  is  unlucky, 
but  perhaps  unavoidable,  that  generals  of  competent  rank 
have  passed  the  age  of  sixty.  Respect  rather  than  con¬ 
fidence  is  suggested  by  the  statement  that  a  brave  officer 
first  rose  to  distinction  forty  years  ago. 

The  former  Afghan  war  was  declared  in  a  proclamation  by 
Lord  Auckland,  dated  October  i,  1838,  and  it  beg-an  in  the 
following  spring.  Then,  as  now,  the  war  originated  in 
jealousy  of  Russian  intrigues  ;  but  the  quarrel  was  unne¬ 
cessarily  forced  on  Dost  AIahommed  ;  whereas  his  son  has 
wantonly  offered  a  gross  affront  to  the  Indian  Government. 
The  Persians,  who  have  long  been  instruments  of  Russian 
aggression,  besieged  Herat  in  the  early  part  of  1838  ;  and, 
on  the  obstinate  refusal  of  Lord  Auckland  to  protect  the 
Afghan  ruler  against  the  threatened  encroachments  of 
Russia  and  Persia,  the  Ameer  announced  his  intention  of 
making  terms  with  the  invader ;  but,  before  a  rupture 
had  taken  place,  the  siege  of  Herat  was  raised  through 
the  efforts  of  Eldred  Pottingek,  then  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Indian  army,  who  undertook  the  conduct  of  the  defence. 
It  would  have  been  easy  to  make  terms  with  Dost 
AIahommed  ;  but  unfortunately  Lord  Auckland,  under  the 
direction  of  Lord  Palmerston,  or  nominally  of  Sir  John 
Hobhouse,  had  determined  to  restore  Shah  Soojah,  a 
legitimist  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Afghanistan. 
With  some  opposition  from  the  highlanders  in  the  passes, 
and  under  the  commissariat  difficulties  which  are 
common  in  wild  countries,  the  invading  army  marched 
without  serious  opposition  by  the  Bolan  Pass  and  by 
Quettah,  Candahar,  and  Ghuznee  to  Cabul.  A  circuitous 
route  was  preferred,  because  the  Punjaub  and  the  Afghan 
territory  of  Peshawur  were  then  in  possession  of  Runjeet 
Singh.  The  chiefs  of  Scinde,  though  also  nominally  inde- 
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pendent,  were  better  trusted,  because  they  were  less 
powerful.  The  Chief  of  Khelat,  who  was  unfriendly  to 
the  invading  army,  was  soon  afterwards  dethroned.  Dost 
Maiiommed,  after  evacuating  Cabul  and  incurring  a  defeat 
in  the  northern  part  of  his  country,  surrendered  to  Sir 
W.  Macnaghten,  the  civil  representative  of  the  English 
Government,  and  was  sent  into  honourable  captivity 
in  India.  Shah  Soojah  was  placed,  without  active 
opposition,  on  the  throne,  and  the  English  conquest 
appeared  to  be  complete.  The  revolt  of  December  1841,  the 
disastrous  retreat  of  the  army,  and  the  treacherous  massacre 
by  Mahomed  Akbar  Khan,  are  among  the  saddest  memories 
in  history,  though  it  is  true  that  the  English  part  of 
the  force  was  insignificant  in  numbers,  and  that  the  mis¬ 
fortune  was  caused  by  the  grossest  incapacity  and  mis¬ 
management.  From  January  1841  and  February  1842 
Sir  Robert  Sale  gallantly  maintained  his  position  at 
Jellalabad,  and  in  the  spring  of  1842  General  Pollock 
forced  the  Khyber  Pass,  relieved  Jellalabad,  and  met  N ott, 
who  had  advanced  simultaneously  from  Candahar,  at 
Cabul.  The  result  of  the  whole  war  was  to  prove  that 
Afghanistan  could  offer  no  solid  resistance  to  English 
arms.  Dost  Mahommed,  after  his  resoration,  maintained 
the  English  alliance  with  unwavering  loyalty  through  the 
remainder  of  his  reign. 

The  Punjaub  and  Scinde,  which  from  1838  to  1843 
were  watched  by  the  Indian  Government  with  constant 
anxiety,  now  place  their  resources  at  its  disposal. 
The  passes  in  the  mountains  from  the  Khyber  to  the 
k  Bolan  are  watched  from  nearly  one  hundred  forts  by 
detachments  posted  there  for  the  purpose ;  and  Quettah 
has,  with  the  assent  of  the  Khan  of  Khelat,  been 
providently  occupied  by  a  garrison  which  will  now  be 
strongly  reinforced.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  passage 
of  tlie  Bolan  is  secured  ;  and  negotiations  are  in  progress 
with  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  which  occupy  the  other  passes. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Pollock,  having  either  no 
time  or  no  inclination  to  buy  off  the  Khyber  chiefs,  forced 
his  viiy  with  trifling  loss  by  observing  the  rules  of  military 
science.  The  ulterior  intentions  of  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Viceroy  have  naturally  not  been  disclosed. 
The  army  which  is  to  march  on  Cabul  will  not  bo 
encumbered  by  the  presence  of  a  pretender ;  nor 
will  there  be  any  disposition  to  dethrone  Shere 
Ali,  if  it  is  found  possible  to  exact  sufficient  pledges 
for  his  future  submission  and  fidelity.  If  Asiatic 
potentates  can  be  convinced  at  a  moderate  cost  that  it  is 
not  safe  to  defy  England  at  the  instigation  of  Russia,  the 
war  will  not  have  been  undertaken  in  vain.  For  the  pre¬ 
sent  it  will  be  prudent  to  accept  the  assurances  of  the 
Russian  Government  that  it  has  taken  no  part  in  provok¬ 
ing  the  quarrel.  Russian  journalists  who  announce  that 
the  Afghan  war  has  been  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  cor¬ 
recting  the  miscarriages  of  Berlin  may  libel  their  own 
country  with  impunity.  All  their  efforts  will  be  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  lower  them  to  the  level  of  the  Irish  brawlers  who 
affect  enthusiastic  sympathy  for  Shere  Ali,  as  their  pre¬ 
decessors,  nearly  forty  years  ago,  applauded  in  prose 
and  verse  the  bloodthirsty  treason  of  Akbar  Khan. 


TIIE  POPE’S  LETTER. 

rTIHE  Pope  has  made  the  appointment  of  Cardinal  Kina 
-L  to  the  Secretaryship  of  State  the  occasion  of  a  letter 
in  which  he  reviews  the  relations  of  the  Holy  See  to  the 
temporal  Powers  with  which  it  is  at  variance.  The 
tone  of  the  letter  is  temperate  and  dignified.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  the  degree  of  identity  between  Leo  XIII. 
and  Pius  IX.  in  the  matter  of  policy,  there  is  no 
resemblance  between  them  in  the  matter  of  language.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  the  pontifical  view  of  modern 
society  is  not  that  which  modern  society  is  disposed  to  take 
of  itself.  When  Leo  XIII.  succeeded  to  the  Chair  of  Peter 
there  were  some  who  seemed  to  expect  that  the  new  Pope 
would  be  a  sort  of  cross  between  the  Dean  of  W estmin- 
ster  and  Principal  Tulloch.  They  would  scarcely  have 
been  surprised  if  he  had  preached  at  the  English  church 
in  Rome,  and  sent  the  sermon  to  England  for  publication 
in  Good  Words.  To  persons  of  this  temper  the  Pope’s 
lamentations  over  the  apostacy  of  the  world  will  seem  ex¬ 
aggerated  and  unreal ;  while  they  will  regard  his  decla¬ 
ration  that  the  cure  for  the  evil  is  only  to  be  found  in 
reconciliation  to  the  Roman  Church  as  distressingly  bigoted. 
To  any  one  who  has  not  given  the  rein  to  his  theological 


imagination,  the  contents  of  the  Pope’s  letter  will  appear 
to  be  veiy  much  what  might  have  been  looked  for. 
It  is  clear  by  this  time  that  Leo  XIII.  is  not 
going  to  astonish  the  Church  by  the  extent  or 
suddenness  of  the  reforms  which  he  proposes  to  effect. 
The  general  tendency  of  Roman  diplomacy  will  be 
milder  and  more  conciliatory  than  it  was  till  lately, 
but  there  will  be  no  extraordinary  or  conspicuous 
reversal  of  what  his  predecessor  has  done.  The  Italian 
Government,  for  example,  would  find  Leo  XIII.  easier 
to  deal  with  than  Pius  IX.,  supposing  that  they  were 
genuinely  anxious  to  come  to  terms  with  him.  But 
if  the  Italian  Government  waits  until  the  Pope  pro¬ 
poses  terms,  or  originates  a  scheme  under  which  an 
amicable  separation  of  Church  and  State  will  be  effected 
and  the  Pope’s  position  in  Rome  will  be  simply  that  of 
head  of  a  voluntary  religious  body,  it  is  likely  to  wait 
a  long  time.  If  ever  a  really  Conservative  reaction  sets 
in  in  Italy  it  will  probably,  if  Leo  XIII.  is  then  alive,  be 
easy  to  establish  that  modus  vivendi  which  has  been  the 
dream  of  the  best  Italian  statesmen.  But  there  is  nothing 
about  the  Pope’s  character  or  policy  that  is  calculated  to 
take  a  Radical  people  by  storm,  or  to  bring  the  Italians  to 
his  feet  in  a  passion  of  self-accusing  admiration. 

The  Pope  deserves  the  credit  of  having  seized  a 
favourable  moment  for  opening  negotiations  with  Ger¬ 
many.  The  debate  on  the  first  reading  of  the 
Socialist  Bill  showed  that  the  Imperial  Government 
is  not  quite  easy  at  the  results  of  the  struggle  which 
it  has  waged  with  so  much  persistency.  A  nation 
which  sees  the  ministers  of  religion  exiled  or  imprisoned 
is  not  likely,  if  the  Government  succeeds  in  commanding 
its  sympathy,  to  think  more  highly  of  religion  itself ;  and 
the  loosening  of  old-fashioned  obligations  which  naturally 
follows  is  very  well  calculated  to  encourage  new  and  specu¬ 
lative  ideas  of  all  kinds.  So  long  as  these  ideas  did  not 
relate  to  politics  the  Government  was  philosophically 
indifferent  to  their  diffusion  ;  but,  now  that  Socialism  has 
been  recognized  as  a  public  enemy,  advanced  thinkers  of 
all  kinds  have  fallen  into  discredit.  Prince  Bismarck  has 
probably  seen  reason  to  regret  those  comfortable  times  in 
which  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  always 
pulled  together,  and  the  clergy  repaid  the  favour  of  the 
State  by  preaching  unquestioning  obedience.  Things  have 
altered  since  then ;  and  now,  when  the  State  finds  itself 
in  need  of  all  the  weapons  that  it  can  lay  hands  on,  it  is 
natural  that  the  change  should  appear  less  attractive  than 
when  first  Germany  seemed  to  be  about  to  add  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  to  the  list  of  her  conquered  foes.  To 
find  that  it  has  on  the  whole  failed,  and  that,  even  so  far 
as  it  has  succeeded,  success  has  been  attended  with  serious 
drawbacks,  is  a  discovery  which  will  set  a  prudent  Go¬ 
vernment  to  consider  whether  it  may  not  retrace  its  steps. 
In  entering  upon  his  conflict  with  Rome  Prince  Bismarck 
made  two  mistakes.  He  did  not  consider  whether  Rome 
had  given  any  cause  for  the  attack  which  could  be  so 
stated  as  to  inflame  the  popular  feeling  against  her,  and 
he  did  not  limit  his  demands  to  points  on  which  submis¬ 
sion  was  conceivably  possible.  That  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  will  see  it  expedient  to  retreat  some  day  or  other  can 
scarcely  be  doubted.  Whether  it  will,  at  present,  take 
advantage  of  the  Pope’s  desire  to  “establish  a  real,  solid, 
“  and  durable  peace  ”  will  probably  depend  on  the  success 
of  Prince  Bismarck’s  negotiations  with  the  National 
Liberals. 

The  Pope  begins  his  reference  to  the  relations  between 
the  Vatican  and  the  Italian  Government  with  a  long  list 
of  charges  which  he  might  make,  but,  for  the  moment,  ab¬ 
stains  from  making.  He  will  for  the  moment  say  nothing 
about  his  sorrow  for  the  spoliations  which  the  Papacy  has 
undergone,  or  for  the  suppression  of  the  religious  orders, 
or  for  the  severance  of  the  great  Roman  charities  from  the 
clergy,  or  for  the  law  which  obliges  Seminarists  to  serve  in 
the  army,  or  for  the  multiplication  of  heretical  schools  in 
Rome  itself.  All  these  things  are  obstacles  to  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion  between  himself  and  the  Italian  Government ;  but 
there  is  one  which  is  more  insuperable  still.  These  are  all 
wrongs  inflicted  on  the  Church,  but  they  do  not  aim  at 
rendering  the  ordinary  administration  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs  impossible.  The  course  which  the  Italian  Govern¬ 
ment  has  lately  pursued  with  regard  to  the  appointment 
of  bishops  does  aim  at  this.  After  the  occupation  of  Rome 
it  was  publicly  declared  that  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
would  enjoy  complete  liberty  in  the  appointment  of 
bishops  to  the  Italian  sees.  Instead  of  fulfilling  this  pledge, 
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the  Government  has  withheld  from  newly  appointed 
bishops  the  revenues  of  their  sees,  and  refused  to  recognize 
their  nominations  to  benefices.  The  reason  assigned  for 
this  refusal  was  the  omission  of  the  bishops  to  present 
to  the  Government  the  instruments  of  their  appointment 
and  institution ;  but,  since  the  Apostolic  See,  anxious  to 
ooncede  all  that  it  could  to  the  Italian  Government,  con¬ 
sented  to  allow  the  bishops  to  recognize  the  Government 
to  this  extent,  one  excuse  after  another  has  been  alleged 
as  a  reason  for  the  continued  refusal  either  to  pay  them 
their  incomes  or  to  admit  their  jurisdiction.  The  choice 
of  the  Pope  is  not  accepted  as  a  sufficient  testimony  to  the 
fitness  of  a  bishop  for  his  functions.  He  is  forced  to 
undergo  the  humiliation  of  a  prolonged  and  secret  inquiry 
into  his  character,  as  though  he  were  an  unknown  or  sus¬ 
pected  person.  Even  the  fact  that  he  has  been  for  years 
a  bishop,  and  has  been  recognized  as  such  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  does  not  excuse  him  from  this  ordeal.  The  prelate 
who  was  lately  translated  to  the  see  of  Perugia  has 
been  treated  by  the  Government  as  though  he  had  just 
been  raised  to  the  episcopal  dignity. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  that  the  Pope  should  on  this 
evidence  attribute  to  the  Italian  Government  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  regard  the  Church  as  an  enemy  with  whom  recon¬ 
ciliation  is  impossible.  If  ever  the  Law  of  Guarantees  is 
to  be  carried  out,  there  is  no  part  of  the  Pope’s  authority 
which  it  will  he  more  necessary  to  leave  unfettered  than 
the  appointment  of  bishops.  Some  future  Concordat  be¬ 
tween  the  two  powers  may  concede  to  the  Italian  Govern¬ 
ment  certain  rights  of  veto  or  of  suggestion  ;  but  the  Law 
of  Guarantees  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  Concordat.  It 
was  a  demonstration  offered  to  the  Catholic  world  that 
the  spiritual  freedom  of  the  Pope  might  be  maintained 
intact  under  a  system  which  subjects  the  policy  of  Italy  to 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  Parliamentary  government.  Nothing 
could  promise  less  well  for  the  success  of  such  an  attempt 
than  a  maintenance  by  the  Italian  Government  of  its  old 
claims  in  the  matter  of  appointments  to  benefices.  A  right 
which  is  reasonable  and  appropriate  when  the  alliance 
between  the  State  and  the  Church  is  unbroken  and  the 
wealth  of  the  Cnurch  unimpaired,  may  cease  to  be  either 
the  one  or  the  other  when  the  alliance  between  the  State 
and  the  Church  is  dissolved  and  the  clergy  have  become 
mere  pensioners  of  the  Government.  Italy  as  it  is,  and  as 
it  seems  likely  to  he,  will  never  be  on  good  terms  with 
Rome  except  on  an  understanding  that  each  shall  let  the 
other  alone  ;  and  the  Government  which  is  most  anxious 
to  bring  this  about,  and  has  most  to  gain  from  its  being 
brought  about,  is  the  Government  which  ought  to  set  the 
example.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  leave  the  Pope  free  to  say 
with  truth  what  Leo  XIII.  says  of  the  Italian  authorities. 


MR.  LOWE  ON  IMPERIALISM. 

R.  LOWE  has  made,  in  the  current  number  of  the 
Fortnightly  Review,  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  policy 
which  has  lately  acquired  the  name  of  Imperialism.  A 
few  years  ago  the  same  word  was  used  to  designate  the 
form  of  government  which  seemed  to  be  firmly  established 
in  Prance ;  but  the  empire  which  Mr.  Lowe  denounces 
may  be  administered  by  an  aristocracy  or  by  a  democracy 
as  -well  as  by  a  single  person.  The  Roman  Republic  had 
become  Imperial  long  before  it  submitted  to  the  sway  of 
the  CiESARS.  A  month  ago  Mr.  Greg,  in  the  Nineteenth 
■Century,  contrasted  Imperialism  with  an  economic  system 
and  with  the  narrow  policy  which  he  called  parochial¬ 
ism  ;  and,  as  he  himself  said,  his  sympathy  with  both 
alternatives  enabled  him  to  be  impartial.  Mr.  Lowe  is 
exclusively  on  one  side,  and  he  assumes  that  the  present 
Government  is  on  the  other.  With  an  exaggeration  alien 
to  his  ordinary  method  and  to  his  habits  of  thought,  he 
declares  that  the  next  election  “  will  in  all  proba- 
“  bility  be  ranked  by  posterity  among  the  most  momen- 
“  tous  that  have  occurred  during  the  last  six  hundred 
“  years.”  It  is  of  course  possible  that  any  year  may  form  a 
principal  epoch  in  history  ;  but,  if  it  were  prudent  to 
indulge  in  prophetic  conjectures,  domestic  changes  might 
perhaps  seem  likely  to  be  more  fertile  of  consequences  than 
wars,  treaties,  or  alliances  which  are  essentially  transitory. 
Those  who  may  be  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Lowe’s  esti¬ 
mate  of  Cyprus  and  of  the  Turkish  protectorate  are  never¬ 
theless  at  liberty  to  console  themselves  with  the  reflection 
that  novel  foreign  enterprises  will,  if  they  prove  burden¬ 
some,  pi’obably  be  abandoned.  Mr.  Lowe’s  six  centuries 


have  witnessed,  in  addition  to  domestic  events,  the  contests 
of  England  with  the  Spanish  monarchy,  with  Louis  XIV., 
and  with  Napoleon  ;  but  the  national  growth  has  not  been 
primarily  or  permanently  promoted  or  checked  by  the 
wars  of  Elizabeth,  of  Marlborough,  or  of  Wellington. 
The  Afghan  war  also,  if  it  has  to  be  fought,  will 
pass  over  without  leaving  appreciable  traces.  The  Impe¬ 
rialism  which  alarms  Mr.  Lowe  consists  chiefly  in  a 
jealousy  of  Russia  which  will  not,  it  may  be  hoped,  issue 
in  European  war.  If  the  next  election  causes  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  household  suffrage  to  counties,  or  if  it  promotes 
the  future  disestablishment  of  the  Church  in  England  and 
in  Scotland,  it  will  have  decided  issues  less  figurative 
than  Imperialism  and  more  practically  important. 

The  Imperialism  of  English  policy  has  generally  taken 
the  form  of  resistance  to  ambitious  projects  of  empire. 
Philip  II.,  Louis  XIV.,  and  Napoleon  all  attempted  in 
their  turn  to  raise  themselves  by  conquest  and  usurpation 
above  the  level  of  other  independent  sovereigns  ;  and  they 
successively  encountered  the  resolute  opposition  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Even  in  the  days  of  the  elder  Pitt,  who  would  have 
seemed  to  Mr.  Lowe  an  inveterate  Imperialist,  the 
Bourbon  Family  Compact,  strengthened  for  a  time  by 
the  alliance  of  Austria  and  of  Russia,  appeared  gravely 
to  endanger  the  balance  of  power.  Lord  Beaconsfield 
and  his  colleagues  have,  as  far  as  circumstances  allowed, 
resisted  the  efforts  of  the  gigantic  Empire  of  Russia 
to  aggrandize  itself  by  the  conquest  of  Turkey.  The 
object  has  been  pursued  for  a  century  with  obstinate 
perseverance,  and  during  that  time  the  great  majority  of 
English  statesmen  have  regarded  the  enterprise  with  un¬ 
concealed  disapproval.  Five-and-twenty  years  ago  Lord 
Aberdeen’s  Government,  against  its  own  inclination,  but 
in  accordance  with  an  almost  universal  national  wish,  en¬ 
gaged,  not  in  a  Congress,  but  in  a  war,  for  almost  exactly 
the  same  ends  which  have  been  contemplated  by  the  pre¬ 
sent  Government.  The  Crimean  war  has  since  been 
severely  criticized ;  but,  among  many  objections*  the 
charge  of  Imperialism  has  not  been  raised  against  its 
official  authors.  Lord  Palmerston  earned  his  long  and  last¬ 
ing  popularity  by  a  steady  adherence  to  the  system  which  is 
now  held  up  to  odium  as  Imperialist.  Utterly  disapproving 
the  policy  which  Mr.  Lowe  recommends,  Lord  Palmerston 
maintained  peace  as  long  as  he  directed  foreign  affairs ; 
and  the  only  war  of  his  time  was  caused  by  the 
vacillation  and  timidity  of  rivals  who  had  temporarily 
succeeded  in  counteracting  his  influence.  National  isola¬ 
tion,  which  Mr.  Lowe  seems  to  recommend,  is  impossible 
to  a  country  which,  notwithstanding  its  insular  position, 
has  colonies  and  dependencies  scattered  over  the  world, 
and  the  greatest  trade  and  largest  maritime  navy  which 
have  been  possessed  by  any  nation.  Mr.  Lowe  would 
perhaps  deprecate  the  cultivation  of  any  special  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  a  country  so  remote  as  China  ;  yet  it  appears 
from  a  late  return  that,  out  of  about  two  millions  and  a 
half  of  tonnage  of  vessels  trading  to  China,  England  owns 
considerably  more  than  two  millions.  The  possession  of 
the  Indian  Empire,  which  Mr.  Lowe  regretfully  recog¬ 
nizes,  is  not  less  incompatible  with  an  exclusive  regard  to 
domestic  affairs.  The  issue  between  two  systems  of  policy 
would  be  more  accurately  represented  if  the  question  were 
proposed  whether  it  was  the  duty  and  interest  of  England 
to  oppose  the  Imperialism  of  ambitious  Powers. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  accept  Mr.  Lowe’s  challenge  by 
vindicating  the  policy  which  he  condemns.  If  Imperialism 
means  craving  for  additional  territory,  officious  interference 
in  the  concerns  of  foreign  countries,  or  the  idle  and  contempt¬ 
ible  pursuit  of  military  glory,  Imperialism  is  bad  and  mis¬ 
chievous  ;  but  none  of  Mr.  Lowe’s  opponents  in  the 
contest  which  is  to  be  the  culminating  struggle  of  six 
hundred  years  will  undertake  the  defence  of  the  system 
which  he  denounces.  The  measures  of  a  Government 
must  be  judged  on  their  merits  ;  but  the  intentions  and 
theories  of  their  promoters  may  generally  be  interpreted 
by  their  own  language.  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord 
Salisbury  professed,  with  or  without  reason,  to  bring 
back  from  Berlin,  not  territorial  aggrandizement,  nor  pre¬ 
parations  for  conquest,  but  peace  accompanied,  as  they 
said,  by  honour.  It  is  needless  to  prove  that  a  turbulent 
policy  is  in  itself  objectionable,  though  it  may  be  perfectly 
legitimate  to  show  that  the  Berlin  Treaty  or  the  Turkish. 
Convention  involves  future  risks.  The  general  propo¬ 
sition  that  the  first  duty  of  a  Government  is  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  the  people  is  equally  indisputable  and 
barren.  Experience  has  not  shown  that  abstinence  from 
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concern  in  international  affairs  is  always  prudent- 
The  timidity  of  James  I.  has  not  been  favourably  con¬ 
trasted  by  historians  with  the  vigour  of  Cromwell.  The 
withdrawal  of  Prussia  from  the  European  concert  during 
the  interval  between  1794  and  1806  immediately  preceded 
the  humiliation  which  resulted  from  the  defeat  of  Jena. 
Mr.  Lowe  himself  virtually  admits  that  the  accession  of 
the  Conservative  party  to  office  was  in  some  degree 
attributable  to  the  irritation  which  had  been  caused  by 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  former  Government.  A  reputa¬ 
tion  for  unlimited  pliability  to  foreign  demands  and 
encroachments  is  unsafe,  as  well  as  offensive  to  national 
pride.  The  difference  between  the  systems  of  policy  re¬ 
spectively  represented  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Lowe 
and  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Salisbury  is  one  of 
degree  in  practice,  though  there  may  be  a  wide  divergence 
in  spirit.  Mr.  Lowe,  in  conjunction  with  his  colleagues, 
was  not  less  responsible  for  the  positive  stipulations  of 
the  treaty  of  1871  than  for  the  repeal  of  the  Black  Sea 
clauses  of  1856. 

One  of  the  numerous  and  unavoidable  disadvantages  of 
political  controversy  consists  in  the  fallacious  appearance  of 
dissent  from  the  truisms  or  sound  maxims  as  well  as  from  the 
fallacies  propounded  by  an  adversary.  Mr.  Lowe’s  argu¬ 
ments  would  be  sound  if  they  were  directed  against  op¬ 
ponents  holding  the  opinions  which  he  seems  to  attack. 
He  inquires,  with  apparent  force,  what  will  be  gained 
“  when  each  of  us  has  come  to  consider  himself  an 
Alexander  or  a  Sesostris  ?  ”  The  obvious  answer  that 
nothing  will  be  gained  seems  to  admit  the  assumption 
that  the  cultivation  of  an  insane  popular  conceit  has  been 
deliberately  undertaken  by  some  body  of  statesmen.  Some 
Minister  may  perhaps,  in  the  heat  of  debate,  have  used 
such  a  phrase  as  Imperialism ;  but  he  can  certainly 
not  have  intended  to  tempt  his  supporters  or  the 
members  of  the  general  community  to  regard  themselves 
as  conquering  heroes.  Lord  Palmerston  was  content 
to  boast,  with  perhaps  an  admixture  of  hyperbole,  that  he 
had  secured  to  every  English  subject  the  immunities  of  a 
Roman  citizen.  Mr.  Lowe’s  alarms  are  not  confined  to  the 
dangers  of  an  aggressive  foreign  policy.  He  says  that 
“  the  poisoned  chalice  of  Imperialism  which  we  have  held 
“  out  to  our  allies  and  rivals  is  now  commended  to  our 
“  own  lips.”  The  drug  has  changed  its  character  by  the 
use  of  the  poisoned  chalice  for  domestic  consumption. 
Mr.  Lowe  means  that  a  vicious  foreign  policy  has  been 
pursued  by  means  'which  are,  in  his  judgment,  unconstitu¬ 
tional  ;  but  the  policy  might  have  been  good,  though  it 
involved  an  irregular  process,  or  it  might  have  been  rash 
and  ruinous,  and  yet  strictly  constitutional.  The  poison 
in  the  chalice  consists  in  the  adoption  of  important  mea¬ 
sures  without  the  previous  consent  of  Parliament.  It  is 
true  that  in  such  cases  a  Ministry  acts  at  its  own 
risk;  but  the  subsequent  approval  of  Parliament  con¬ 
stitutes  a  complete  indemnity.  Mr.  Lowe  knows  that 
all  the  acts  which  he  denounces  have  been  ratified  by 
majorities  of  from  100  to  120  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
There  must  in  every  State  be  somewhere  an  ultimate 
authority  ;  and  in  England  it  is  vested  in  Parliament.  If 
the  Government  had  miscalculated  the  judgment  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  would  have  been  driven  from  office  ; 
and  the  penalty  has  in  modern  times  been  considered  a 
sufficient  substitute  for  the  obsolete  remedy  of  impeach¬ 
ment.  If  such  a  decision  had  been  given,  it  would 
probably  not  have  been  too  late  to  reopen  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Government.  A  Constitution  may,  as  in  the 
United  States,  require  two  or  more  departments  of  the 
Government  to  ratify  treaties  before  they  are  valid.  The 
English  Constitution  is  framed  on  different  principles,  and 
it  has  not  been  violated  either  in  letter  or  in  spirit. 


THE  REVENUE  RETURNS. 

WHEN  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  introduced 
the  Supplementary  Budget  on  the  6th  of  August, 
he  stated  that  he  saw  no  reason  for  doubting  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  his  original  estimates,  adding  that  the  proceeds  of 
the  taxes  were  coming  in  fairly  well.  It  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  know  w'hether  he  is  still  of  the  same  opinion. 
To  outsiders  the  Revenue  Returns  for  the  three  months 
that  ended  on  Monday  night — the  second  quarter  of  the 
financial  year — appear  very  unsatisfactory ;  but  then,  if 
we  had  access  to  official  secrets,  we  possibly  might  learn 
that  this  is  due  to  temporary  and  exceptional  causes 


which  need  inspire  no  anxiety.  Looking  at  the  figures, 
however,  without  any  other  explanation  than  they  furnish 
of  themselves,  they  certainly  are  not  encouraging.  They 
seem  to  show  that  the  long  depression  in  trade,  con¬ 
tinuing  now  for  more  than  five  years,  the  stagnation 
caused  by  the  unsettled  state  of  Europe  and  Asia,  little 
improved  by  the  Berlin  Treaty,  the  consequences  of 
famines  in  the  East,  and  the  results  of  three  successive 
bad  harvests  are  telling  with  accumulating  effect  on  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  people.  And  the  inference  thus 
drawn  derives  additional  strength  from  notorious  facts,  such 
as  the  collapse  of  the  cotton,  coal,  iron,  and  allied  metal  in¬ 
dustries,  the  increase  of  pauperism  lately  reported,  and  the 
decline  in  the  traffic  of  the  “  heavy  ”  lines.  Apparently, 
the  working  classes  have  less  money  to  spend  than  they 
had  even  twelve  months  ago  on  the  luxuries  which  bear 
the  main  burden  of  our  indirect  taxation.  It  must  be 
be  borne  in  mind,  indeed,  that  there  has  not  yet  been 
time  for  improvement  to  manifest  itself.  Even  if  trade  were 
beginning  to  revive,  the  revival  would  not  be  immediately 
felt  in  the  Exchequer  receipts.  Its  first  indications  will 
be  thriftier  habits  and  steadier  work  on  the  part  of 
the  wage-earning  classes,  which  would  diminish  rather 
than  stimulate  the  productiveness  of  our  fiscal  system. 
Moreover,  the  decline  in  productiveness  is  as  yet  not  very 
serious.  Still  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  growth  of 
population,  the  consuming  power  of  the  people  is  falling 
off,  is  a  grave  one.  The  significant  feature  of  the  Returns 
is  the  decreased  productiveness  of  Customs,  Excise,  and 
Stamps,  which  together  are  estimated  to  yield  fifty-nine 
out  of  the  eighty-three  millions  sterling  expected  to  be 
raised  this  year,  or  not  far  short  of  three-quarters  of 
the  whole  national  income.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Post 
Office,  the  Telegraphs,  the  interest  on  advances  to  local 
authorities,  and  the  Income-tax  are  more  productive. 
The  net  result  is  that  the  quarter  closes  with  a  small 
increase  of  83,545?.  over  the  receipts  of  the  corre¬ 
sponding  quarter  of  last  year.  But  the  augmentations  in 
the  four  last-named  items  do  not  compensate  for  the 
decrease  in  the  others.  The  Income-tax  was  increased  by 
twopence,  and  necessarily,  therefore,  produces  more  than 
it  did  last  year.  The  interest  received  from  local  authori¬ 
ties  little  more  than  defrays  the  charge  of  the  loans  ont  of 
which  the  advances  are  made ;  and  the  receipts  of  the 
Post  Office  ,  and  Telegraph  service  fluctuate  too  much 
from  time  to  time  to  allow  of  any  argument  being  built  on 
a  slight  increment.  On  the  other  hand,  a  simultaneous 
decline  in  Customs,  Excise,  and  Stamps — unless  there  is 
some  explanation  not  known  to  the  public — seems  to  prove 
that  the  national  prosperity  is  still  diminishing. 

The  decrease  in  the  Customs  is  the  most  disquieting. 
It  amounts  for  the  quarter  to  44,000?.,  and  has  occurred 
in  spite  of  the  addition  of  fourpence  to  the  Tobacco 
duties.  It  would  thus  appear  that  the  old  duties 
have  become  so  unproductive  that  the  loss  upon  them 
more  than  swallows  up  all  the  gain  from  the  new.  It 
may  be,  however,  that  this  was  due  to  some  exceptional 
perturbing  cause  acting  upon  the  returns  of  the  past 
few  months.  When  introducing  the  Budget  in  April 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  explained  that,  in 
anticipation  of  enhanced  taxation,  there  had  been  in 
the  last  days  of  March  an  extraordinary  clearance  of 
goods  through  the  Custom  House,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  estimated  a  diminution  this  year  compared  with 
last  in  the  receipts  from  Customs  of  219,000 ?.  At  the 
same  time  he  added  fourpence  to  the  Tobacco  duties, 
which  he  estimated  would  give  him  three-quarters  of  a 
million.  The  calculated  net  increment  over  last  year’s  re¬ 
venue  was  thus  530,000?.,  which  ought  to  give  for  the  six 
months  ending  on  Monday  night  265,000?.  As  we  have 
explained,  there  has  been  instead  an  actual  decrease  in  the 
last  three  months.  In  the  previous  quarter,  however,  there 
was  a  larger  augmentation,  and  consequently  for  the  half- 
year  there  is  an  increase  of  98,000 ?.  This  is  not  much 
more  than  one-third  of  what  was  estimated,  and,  more 
significant  still,  it  was  all  earned  in  the  very  beginning  of 
the  year.  As  the  year  advanced,  each  week  compared 
less  and  less  favourably  with  the  corresponding  week  of 
last  year,  when  the  Tobacco  duties  were  untouched, 
until  at  last  a  whole  quarter’s  yield  of  the  enhanced 
duties  shows  a  considerable  falling  off  below  the  old 
level.  The  inference  is  irresistible,  that  lowered  wages 
and  closed  mills  and  forges  caused  the  consumption  of 
dutiable  goods  to  shrink  more  and  more  as  months 
passed  over.  The  Excise  returns  are  hardly  more  en- 
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couraging.  For  tlie  quarter  they  show  a  falling-off  of 
39,000 ?.  This  is  a  smaller  proportionate  decrease  than  in 
the  case  of  Customs,  which  is  something.  And  it  may  also 
be  remarked  that  the  decline  in  the  second  three  months 
is  trifling  compared  with  the  first  three  months.  For  the 
whole  half-year  the  diminution  is  227,000 ?.  The  diminu¬ 
tion  of  consumption  continues,  hut  it  is  not  accelerated  as 
in  the  case  of  Customs.  One  other  favourable  circumstance 
is  that  the  only  addition  to  the  Excise  duties  was  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  tax  on  dogs,  calculated  to  yield  100,000?. 
But  then,  as  a  set-off  on  the  other  side,  we  have  to  note 
that  the  Excise  revenue  last  year  showed  a  decline.  The 
comparison  is  made  with  a  bad  year,  and  yet  the  result  is 
unfavourable.  Still  the  fact  that  the  decrease  in  the  second 
quarter  is  proportionately  slight  allows  us  to  hope  that 
we  have  nearly  seen  the  worst.  Coming,  in  the  last  place, 
to  Stamps,  we  find  a  decline  for  the  three  months  of 
32,000?.,  and  for  the  six  of  197,000 ?.  The  facts  under 
this  head  are  precisely  of  the  same  kind  as  those  which 
we  have  just  been  examining.  There  is  a  falling-off,  but 
at  a  retarded  rate.  Were  it  not  for  the  Customs  returns, 
therefore,  we  should  be  inclined  to  hope  that  the  lowest 
point  of  the  depression  had  been  reached,  and  that  the  j 
time  had  come  when  the  pinch  of  poverty  compels 
men  to  keep  away  from  the  beer-shop  and  public- 
house,  and  to  work  hard  and  practise  economy.  At  such 
a  moment  the  consumption  of  the  luxuries  of  the  masses 
of  the  people  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum ;  but  the 
first  step  towards  revived  prosperity  would  have  been 
taken.  There  remain  two  items  still  to  be  mentioned, 
which  also  exhibit  diminished  productiveness — Miscella¬ 
neous  and  the  House  duty.  The  decrease  in  the  latter  was 
anticipated.  Sir  S.  Northcote  last  April  made  remissions 
which  were  estimated  to  amount  to  80,000 ?.  But  for  the  half- 
year  there  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  slight  increase,  though 
the  last  quarter  shows  a  falling-off  of  13,000?.  The  Mis¬ 
cellaneous  revenue  is  too  heterogeneous  in  character  for  a 
small  increase  or  decrease  to  count. 

It  would  be  rash  in  the  extreme  to  draw  any  confident 
conclusions  from  the  figures  we  have  just  been  examining. 
As  symptomatic  of  the  condition  of  the  country  they  are 
most  valuable ;  but  they  would  almost  certainly  prove 
misleading  if  from  them  we  were  to  attempt  to  predict 
the  future.  The  first  half  of  the  financial  year  is  invari¬ 
ably  the  least  productive — often  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
give  rise  to  fears  like  those  now  entertained,  but  which  are 
usually  in  the  remaining  half-year  proved  to  be  unfounded. 
Besides,  there  are  circumstances  in  the  present  case  which 
allow  us  to  hope  that  matters  may  mend.  The  Berlin 
Treaty  did  not  dispel  the  fears  of  war  until  we  had 
reached  the  very  eve  of  the  holiday  season.  Even  if  busi¬ 
ness  were  about  to  revive,  we  should  hardly  see  much 
improvement  in  August  and  September.  Moreover,  we 
have  had  this  year  a  fairly  good  harvest,  and  the  supply  of 
foreign  corn  is  abundant.  Still,  while  a  pessimist  tone  is 
to  be  avoided,  we  ought  not  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  the  present  financial  situation  is  unsatisfactory.  The 
expenditure  of  the  year  is  estimated  to  amount  to 
84,386,000?.,  while  the  receipts  are  estimated  at  no  more 
than  83,230,000 ?.  Consequently  there  is  a  calculated 
deficit  of  1,156,000?.  It  maybe  thought  that  we  ought  to 
put  it  still  higher,  since  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
told  the  House  of  Commons  in  August  that  there  would 
probably  be  a  further  sum  needed  on  account  of  the  war  in 
South  Africa,  and  we  always  have  Supplementary  Civil 
Service  Estimates.  But  against  these  charges  must  be 
set  the  annual  savings,  which  are  equally  regular.  We 
take  the  above  figures,  therefore,  as  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
probable  deficit— unless,  indeed,  an  Afghan  expedition 
should  disarrange  all  calculations.  But  the  possibility 
of  so  large  a  deficit  in  a  time  of  peace  is  very  grave.  That 
it  may  not  be  exceeded  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  twopence 
added  to  the  Income-tax  should  yield  the  full  amount 
anticipated — three  millions.  On  that  point  we  have  no 
indications,  as  the  bulk  of  the  Income-tax  is  collected  in. 
the  January  quarter.  It  will  be  further  necessary  that 
Customs  and  Excise  together  should  produce  630,000 ?.  more 
than  last  year ;  whereas,  at  the  end  of  six  months,  they 
were  129,000?.  in  arrear.  In  the  remaining  six-and-twenty 
weeks,  that  is,  they  have  to  make  up  a  leeway  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  million.  And,  lastly,  the  other  items  must 
not  fall  off.  These  conditions  are  not  impossible,  but,  even 
if  they  are  all  fulfilled,  they  will  leave  us  with  a  deficit  of 
i,1 56,000?.  This  is  not  a  satisfactory  position  for  the 
richest  country  in  the  world. 


THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC  AND  THE  CHURCH. 

O  well-wisher  to  France  can  do  otherwise  than  regret 
the  course  which  the  dispute  between  the  Republican 
and  Conservative  parties  is  more  and  more  taking.  Poli¬ 
tical  strife  has  been  found  quite  sufficiently  provocative  of 
passion  among  Frenchmen,  and  it  certainly  did  not  need 
to  be  intensified  by  religious  passion.  Yet  it  is  now 
declared  on  all  hands  that  religion,  and  not  politics,  is  the 
cause  which  divides  Frenchmen  most.  The  Conservatives 
proclaim  themselves  the  defenders,  not  so  much  of  this  or 
that  form  of  monarchy  against  the  Republic,  as  of  the 
Church  against  her  infidel  assailants.  The  Republicans 
assert  that  the  real  enemy  they  have  to  fight  with  is 
Clericalism,  and  that,  when  this  has  once  been  defeated, 
there  will  no  longer  be  any  serious  element  of  disturbance 
left  in  France.  All  that  fanaticism  on  each  side  can 
do  to  inflame  its  supporters  or  its  enemies  is  done 
without  stint,  with  the  result  of  giving  an  air  of  dignity  to 
their  mutual  hatreds  which  makes  it  quite  a  sacred  duty 
to  cherish  them.  In  part  this  unfortunate  state  of  things 
is  due  to  causes  for  which  the  French  are  not  specially 
responsible.  That  fruitful  source  of  confusion,  the  tem¬ 
poral  sovereignty  of  the  Pope,  has  had  an  effect  in  France 
hardly,  if  at  all,  less  disastrous  than  it  has  bad  in  Italy.  From 
the  moment  that  the  Liberal  party  became  associated  with 
its  overthrow,  that  party  became  an  object  of  blind  detesta¬ 
tion  to  all  Ultramontanes.  A  party  which  could  rejoice 
at  Rome’s  becoming  the  capital  of  Italy,  and  had  always  op¬ 
posed  the  one  feature  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon’s  policy 
which  sanctified  all  the  rest,  was  a  party  for  which  they 
could  entertain  no  tolerance.  The  French  Republic  became 
associated  in  their  minds  with  the  Italian  Revolution,  and  in 
that  character  it  became  their  duty  as  good  Christians  to 
oppose  it  with  all  their  strength.  It  was  necessary,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  opposition  should  take  a  secular  form.  As 
even  M.  Veuillot  did  not  propose  that,  in  the  event  of  the 
Republic  being  overthrown,  the  Pope  should  be  proclaimed 
sovereign  of  France,  the  Ultramontanes  had  to  choose  or 
invent  a  standard  under  which  to  range  their  forces.  With 
rare  exceptions  they  chose  the  white  flag.  A  few  of  them, 
indeed,  confessed  to  a  grateful  preference  for  the  heir  of 
Napoleon  III. ;  but,  speaking  generally,  Catholic  and 
Legitimist  became  almost  exchangeable  terms.  It  was 
hardly  wonderful,  therefore,  that  the  Church  should  come 
in  for  its  full  portion  of  the  dislike  with  which  the  Legiti¬ 
mists  are  regarded  in  France.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  a 
very  small  number  of  ecclesiastics  like  the  Bishop  of  Gap, 
the  clergy  took  to  preaching  that  every  Republican  was,  as 
such,  an  enemy  of  holy  things ;  and,  as  usually  happens, 
the  Republicans  have  tended  more  and  more  to  justify 
their  enemies’  description  of  them.  Finding  that  every 
priest  they  met  was  a  Legitimist  or  an  Imperialist,  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  draw  the  inference  that  Catholicism  is  essentially 
inconsistent  with  Republican  government,  and  that  the 
first  step  to  establishing  the  Republic  in  safetyjwould  be  to 
reduce  the  Catholic  Church  to  a  position  of  absolnte  sub¬ 
jection.  That  they  cannot  do  this  without  denying  their 
'own  avowed  principles  does  not  much  trouble  them.  They 
can  find  precedents  in  abundance  in  revolutionary  times, 
and  even  if  precedents  were  wanting,  they  are  ready  to 
maintain  that  the  changed  character  of  the  Church  since 
the  publication  of  the  Syllabus  and  the  sitting  of  the 
Vatican  Council  make  the  present  a  case  of  first  instance. 
They  differ  from  their  revolutionary  predecessors  in  not  desir¬ 
ing  to  send  the  Church  about  its  business.  The  experience 
of  the  early  part  of  this  century  has  convinced  them  that 
that  would  be  a  dangerous  game  to  play.  The  Church  left  to 
itself  has  an  inconvenient  way  of  renewing  its  youth  and 
getting  back  its  strength,  and  of  suddenly  reappearing 
with  undiminished  vitality  just  when  it  was  thought  to  be 
dead  and  buried.  The  new  Radical  idea,  therefore,  is  to 
keep  the  Church  in  what  is  considered  its  proper  place,  to 
deprive  it  of  all  the  honours  which  it  claims  to  enjoy  from 
the  Government,  and  to  take  care  that  it  gets  none  from 
the  people.  The  clergy  are  to  be  excluded  from  every 
place  in  which  they  can  exert  any  power  except  the 
churches,  and  even  there  they  are  to  be  strictly  confined 
to  what  the  State  chooses  to  regard  as  their  spiritual  func¬ 
tions.  Shut  out  from  politics,  shut  out  from  education, 
closely  watched  as  regards  their  sermons,  restricted  in 
their  intercourse  with  Rome,  the  Church  would,  it  is 
supposed,  be  really  reduced  to  impotence. 

In  making  this  calculation  the  Radicals  forget  one  very 
important  element.  What  is  to  be  the  inducement  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  which  the  Church  is  expected  .to  submit  to 
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this  ai'rangement  ?  It  has  seemingly  been  assumed  that 
the  State,  when  once  the  Radicals  have  got  the  control  of  it, 
will  be  able  to  impose  these  terms  on  the  clergy  whether 
they  submit  or  not.  In  the  literal  sense  of  the  words,  this 
is  no  doubt  true.  The  Government  can,  if  it  chooses,  carry 
out  to  the  utmost  the  policy  indicated  in  M.  Gaaibetta’s 
speech  the  other  day.  It  can  abolish  the  Catholic 
Universities  ;  it  can  close  the  doors  of  every  school  that  is 
not  secular ;  it  can  prosecute  the  clergy  if  they  preach 
what  it  chooses  to  consider  seditious  sermons,  or  make 
the  most  distant  reference  to  a  Papal  Brief.  In  fact 
there  is  no  limit  to  what  the  State  can  do  in  the 
way  of  punishing  the  clergy  for  disobedience ;  but 
in  matters  of  this  sort  punishment  for  disobedience 
goes  no  way  at  all  towards  securing  obedience.  Prince 
Bismarck  has  found  this  out  in  Germany,  and  if  a  similar 
policy  Avere  attempted  in  Prance  a  similar  discovery  would 
undoubtedly  be  made  by  the  French  Government.  Nor 
would  the  absence  of  results  be  the  only  or  the  worst 
characteristic  of  such  a  policy.  It  would  exhibit  the  Re¬ 
public  in  what  in  the  long  run  would  be  an  exceedingly 
disadvantageous  light.  For  a  time  the  Radicals  might  see 
in  a  life-and-death  struggle  with  the  Church  nothing 
except  the  rapture  of  the  strife.  Fighting  is  only  a  pleasant 
pastime  to  fighting  natures.  But  the  lookers-on,  who  at 
the  most  take  but  a  languid  interest  in  the  end  which  the 
assailants  propose  to  themselves,  and  who  see  that  their 
social  and  family  comfort  is  in  danger  of  shipwreck, 
very  soon  grow  weary  of  the  spectacle ;  and  when, 
as  in  this  case,  the  lookers-on  form  the  bulk  of 
the  French  nation,  this  weariness  is  likely  to  have 
serious  consequences.  The  Republic  has  been  re¬ 
commended  to  Frenchmen  as  a  Go\Ternment  which  will 
give  assured  tranquillity.  A  Avar  against  institutions 
is  not  tranquillity ;  and,  though  the  Church  may  not  be 
an  institution  in  which  the  interest  of  the  average 
Frenchman  is  very  keen  or  sustained,  he  is  not  easy  when 
it  is  made  an  object  of  fierce  attack.  Probably  he  does 
not  in  his  heart  want  to  see  it  overthrown,  however 
content  he  might  be  to  sec  it  weakened  and  controlled. 
Even  if  he  has  no  regard  for  it  on  its  own  merits,  he  does 
not  feel  easy  as  to  the  effect  which  its  overthrow  may 
have  upon  other  institutions  Avhich  are  dearer  to  him. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  neAv  school  of  French  Radicals 
docs  not  want  to  overthrow  the  Church,  but  will  be  quite 
content  Avitli  that  weakening  and  controlling  process 
to  the  application  of  which  the  average  Frenchman 
has  no  objection.  But  it  will  not  be  in  the  power 
of  the  Radicals  to  determine  the  ultimate  character  of  the 
struggle.  They  may  begin  Avith  the  intention  of  teaching 
the  Church  to  knoAv  her  place ;  but,  when  the  Church 
refuses  to  learn  the  lesson,  and  goes  on  disobeying  the  Iuavs 
they  make,  defying  the  consequences  they  threaten,  and 
accepting  the  punishments  they  inflict,  they  will  be 
forced  by  degrees  to  take  much  stronger  measures  than 
they  originally  dreamed  of.  They  can  make  the  Church 
suffer  no  doubt ;  but,  satisfactory  as  that  may  be  for  a 
time,  nothing  permanent  comes  of  it. 

In  point  of  fact,  if  they  had  been  a  little  more  judicious 
in  their  hostility,  they  Avould  haxre  a  better  chance  of  suc¬ 
cess.  The  wisest  policy  to  adopt  would  have  been  to 
try  to  separate  the  inferior  clergy  from  the  hierarchy,  and 
the  parochial  clergy  from  the  religious  orders.  Whether 
such  an  attempt  would  have  come  to  anything  is  a 
point  on  which  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  opinion;  but 
it  is  certain  that,  if  there  Avas  any  chance  at  all 
for  the  Radicals,  it  lay  in  this  direction.  If  they  had 
petted  the  parish  priest,  if  they  had  even  done  some¬ 
thing  to  relieve  the  grinding  poverty  in  which  he  so 
often  lives,  they  Avould  at  least  have  led  him  to  look  to 
the  Republic  as  a  more  liberal  paymaster  than  the  Govern¬ 
ments  which  had  preceded  it.  Unconsciously  this  might 
li  ve  influenced  his  estimate  of  the  demands  made  upon 
the  Church  at  large.  He  might  have  argued  with  himself 
Vit  the  points  on  which  the  State  and  the  Church  are  at 
it  no  do  not  concern  the  parochial  clergy.  So  long  as  they 
larger  salaries,  and  are  not  interfered  with  in  their 
everyday  dealings  with  their  flocks,  why  should  they  trou- 
If’"  themselves  about  free  Universities,  about  the  recogni- 
t  a  of  religious  contestations,  about  the  relations  between 
tin-  bishops  and  the  Vatican,  about  any  other  of  the  burn¬ 
ing  questions  which  fill  the  columns  of  Radical  and 
reactionary  neAvspapers  ?  No  one  can  say  that  the 
experiment  would  have  answered  ;  but,  from  the  Radical 
point  of  view,  it  would  at  all  events  have  been  worth 
trvittg. 


THE  PEACE  CONGRESS. 

T^IROM  a  feAv  brief  and  fragmentary  newspaper  reports 
JU  of  the  proceedings  it  may  be  collected  that  the  Peace 
Congress  Avhich  has  just  been  sitting  in  Paris  was  a  respect¬ 
able  and  temperate  assembly.  The  so-called  workmen,  as 
extreme  revolutionary  factions  now  commonly  describe 
themselves,  held  a  Congress  for  the  same  ostensible  purpose 
a  few  weeks  ago,  arriving  at  the  general  conclusion  that  the 
first  object  of  peacemakers  should  be  a  promiscuous  war. 
Even  on  that  occasion  the  English  delegates  were  more 
consistent  Avith  their  professions  than  their  foreign  col¬ 
leagues.  Mr.  Pease  and  Mr.  Richard  are  not  the  only 
members  of  the  recent  Congress  Avho  would  really  wish 
to  establish  peace,  though  they  have  not  yet  approached 
the  attainment  of  their  object.  Only  sanguine  philan¬ 
thropists  can  hope  to  counteract  the  general  and  growino- 
tendency  of  modern  policy.  Every  period  of  five  years 
Avitnesses  an  increase  of  overgroAvn  armaments,  which 
are,  at  not  much  longer  intervals,  employed  in 
Avars  of  aggression.  Peace  Congresses,  consisting  for 

I  the  most  part  of  obscure  private  persons,  exercise  no 
influence  on  the  councils  of  statesmen.  The  legislation  which 
they  recommend  may  often  be  reasonable,  but  it  wants 
the  sanction  of  force.  Early  writers  on  international 
law  confused,  perhaps  of  set  purpose,  and  sometimes  Avith 
beneficial  effect,  their  own  opinions  and  recommendations 
Avith  the  positive  1;iav  Avhich  they  affected  to  record ;  but 
Governments  in  the  present  day  are  not  likely  to  be  mis¬ 
led,  even  to  their  own  advantage,  by  any  assumed 
authority.  In  one  striking  instance  they  have  almost 
unanimously  disregarded  a  general  rule  to  which  the  re¬ 
presentatives  of  all  the  Great  Powers  had  assented.  The 
Congress  of  Paris  declared,  at  the  instance  of  Lord 
Clarendon,  that  in  future  no  war  should  be  undertaken 
until  the  issues  in  dispute  had  been  referred  to  friendly 
arbitration.  Soon  afterwards  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  which  had  not  been  a  party  to  the  reso¬ 
lution,  rejected  by  anticipation  any  possible  offer  of  media¬ 
tion  between  the  Union  and  the  Confederate  States. 
France  had  previously  made  war  on  Austria  without 
reference  to  an  arbitration  which  would  have  been 
wholly  inapplicable  to  the  circumstances.  In  1866 
Prussian  supremacy  in  Germany  Avas  established  by  a 
campaign  which  occupied  a  shorter  time  than  that 
which  would  probably  have  been  consumed  in  an  arbitra¬ 
tion.  In  1870  neither  France  nor  Germany  thought  of 
referring  to  any  tribunal  the  vital  question  which  was  the 
stronger  of  the  two.  Russia  would  certainly  not  have 
allowed  any  arbitrator  to  interfere  with  the  prosecution 
of  her  secular  policy  of  dismembering  Turkey.  In  none 
of  these  cases  was  there  a  serious  difference  betAveen  the 
belligerents,  except  on  the  point  of  material  objects  to  be 
attained  by  war.  The  quarrel  of  Russia  with  Turkey  was, 
notwithstanding  the  fancies  of  a  few  English  enthusiasts, 
precisely  the  same  as  the  quarrel  of  the  highwayman  with 
the  traveller.  The  Alabama  arbitration,  which  has  dis¬ 
credited  the  system  through  the  extravagance  of  the 
American  claims  and  the  injustice  of  the  award,  Avas  not 
instituted  on  the  occasion  of  an  imminent  war.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  entertained  unfriendly  feelings 
to  England,  but  there  was  no  legitimate  or  plausible  pre¬ 
text  for  war. 

The  Paris  Congress  proves  its  earnestness  by  the  wide 
differences  of  opinion  which  it  has  disclosed.  The  abridged 
report  of  each  separate  sitting  shows  that  it  is  difficult  to 
agree  even  on  imaginary  plans  for  securing-  perpetual 
peace.  Mr.  Richard  naturally  recommended  arbitration 
as  a  sufficient  alternative  for  a  practical  comparison  of 
forces  ;  but  M.  Morin,  a  French  member  of  the  Congress, 
protested  against  the  practice  of  respecting  existing 
frontiers,  although  it  is  highly  improbable  that  any  Go¬ 
vernment  would  submit  to  arbitration  the  question 
whether  it  should  retain  its  actual  dominions.  One 
speaker,  in  support  of  the  proposition  that  territorial 
aggrandizement  does  not  conduce  to  national  prosperity, 
mentioned  Switzerland  and  Belgium  as  countries  contented 
with  their  old  boundaries.  Both  States  have  been  con¬ 
stituted  during  the  present  century,  and  neither  has  the 
means  of  conquest,  even  if  it  wished  to  advance  its 
frontier.  No  general  rule  on  the  subject  can  be  uniformly 
true.  If  it  is  not  sometimes  an  advantage  to  acquire  new 
territory,  it  seems  to  follow  that  the  loss  of  a  province  can 
be  only  a  sentimental  grievance.  Protectionist  countries 
gain  by  conquest,  because  every  annexation  is  a  partial 
approximation  to  free  trade.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Lowe 
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asserts,  though  not  with  perfect  accuracy,  that  the  Northern 
provinces  of  America  were  as  valuable  to  England  when 
they  had  become  independent  States  as  during  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  colonial  relation.  The  statement  would  be 
true  if  American  tariffs  had  been  framed  on  sound  prin¬ 
ciples.  When  M.  Dolfuss,  who  represents  Alsace  in  the 
German  Parliament,  insisted  on  the  inutility  of  territorial 
aggrandizement,  the  Marquis  Pepoli  thanked  him  in  the 
name  of  the  Italian  districts  which  are  still  subject  to  a 
foreign  Government.  M.  Dolfuss  in  reality  intended  to 
suggest  that  Prance  should  be  aggrandized  by  the  recovery 
of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  ;  and  the  Italian  speaker  proposed 
to  aggrandize  his  own  country  by  the  acquisition  of  Trent 
and  Trieste.  The  French  proposal  is  natural,  and  the 
Italian  wish  is  shared  by  a  large  part  of  the  community  ; 
but  it  seems  not  a  little  inconsistent  to  argue  that  extension 
of  territory  is  unprofitable,  and  that  in  certain  cases  it 
should  at  once  be  effected.  The  Congress  agreed  to  an  in¬ 
operative  resolution  that  no  territory  belonging  to  a  recog¬ 
nized  State  should  be  annexed,  even  by  decision  of  a  European 
Congress,  without  the  express  consent  of  the  population. 
It  is  not  stated  whether  the  Marquis  Pepoli  approved  of  the 
French  annexation  of  Nice,  which  was  effected  by  an 
ostensible  vote  of  the  population  without  the  interference 
of  a  European  Congress.  Sometimes  there  are  two  popu¬ 
lations  to  be  consulted.  The  Mahometans  and  some  of  the 
Christians  of  Bosnia  have  protested  in  a  sufficiently  intel¬ 
ligible  form  against  the  annexation  of  their  country.  The 
orthodox  population  may  perhaps  be  divided  in  opinion  ; 
but  the  minority  would  not  in  any  case  have  willingly  re¬ 
cognized  the  result  of  a  vote. 

The  Congress  further  resolved  that  armed  intervention 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  another  civilized  State  is  not  less 
criminal  than  a  war  of  conquest.  It  seems  not  to  have 
been  inquired  whether  Turkey  comes  within  the  definition 
of  a  civilized  State  ;  but  it  is  less  necessary  to  decide 
the  question  as  the  armed  intervention  of  Russia 
was  scarcely  distinguishable  from  a  war  of  conquest. 
One  member  of  the  Congress  objected  that  the  French 
intervention  in  Lombardy  in  1859  was  justifiable,  inasmuch 
as  its  consequences  have  been  undeniably  beneficial. 
Napoleon  III.  in  that  instance  deviated  to  a  certain  extent 
from  the  ordinary  practice  of  warlike  potentates.  His 
piincipal  object  was  to  strengthen  his  own  dynasty  by  the 
acquisition  of  military  glory,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that 
a  secondary  motive  was  a  genuine  sympathy  with  Italian 
aspirations.  One  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  was  wholly  superfluous.  The  appointment  of  an 
International  Commission  to  make  a  return  of  the  arma¬ 
ments  of  civilized  nations  is  not  required  as  long  as  Go¬ 
vernments  boastfully  lay  before  Parliaments  the  returns  of 
active  and  reserved  forces,  amounting  in  the  whole  of 
Europe  to  several  millions  of  men.  The  French  Govern¬ 
ment  is  more  especially  anxious  to  satisfy  the  country  that 
its  armaments  will  in  two  or  three  years  be  able  to  cope 
with  the  foroes  of  any  military  State.  Garibaldi  lately  esti¬ 
mated  the  strength  of  the  French  army  at  between  two  and 
three  millions,  and  he  proposed  that  Italy  should  imme¬ 
diately  employ  two  millions  of  men  in  a  war  to  be 
made  without  a  shadow  of  provocation  against  Austria. 
An  American  lady,  whose  presence  may  not  perhaps  have 
gratified  those  members  of  the  Congress  who  wished  then- 
proceedings  to  be  regarded  as  serious,  supported  the  reso¬ 
lution  for  counting  the  armies  of  Europe.  She  mio-ht 
fairly  appeal  to  the  precedent  of  the  United  States,  which 
maintains  only  a  few  regiments  of  regular  troops,  though 
plvl1  War  the  Federal  Government  brought  into 
the  held  the  most  numerous  army  that  has  ever  been 
enrolled.  M.  Morin  pointed  out  the  difficulty  of  dispensing 
with  an  army  when  distant  possessions  require  defence, 
and  a  M.  Hayen  more  forcibly  urged  that,  as  long  as  there 
v  ere  revenges  to  be  taken,  disarmament  was  impossible. 
As  it  is  not  likely  to  be  attempted,  the  question  of  possi¬ 
bility  is  of  minor  importance.  Revenge,  like  other  pas¬ 
sions,  cannot  be  balanced  against  interests. 

A  curious  illustration  of  the  pedantic  or  didactic  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Congress  is  furnished  in  the  discussions 
on  matters  of  purely  domestic  legislation.  There 
were  several  debates  on  the  comparative  advantao-es 
01  entrusting  certain  functions  to  nominees  of  Govern¬ 
ments  or  to  delegates  of  representative  Assemblies.  It 
was  not  for  cosmopolitan  theorists  to  consider  whether 
the  principles  and  practice  of  States  conformed  to  their 
arbitrary  notions  of  expediency.  In  England  all  official 
‘  PPO^tments,  with  insignificant  exceptions,  proceed  from 


the  Crown ;  and  the  suggestion  of  a  Peace  Congress,  or 
any  other  body,  that  important  functions  should  be  en¬ 
trusted  to  persons  elected  by  Parliament  would  be  re¬ 
jected  with  contempt.  It  may  be  added  that  the  English 
system  affords  the  best  guarantee  for  real  popular  control 
through  the  responsibility  of  Ministers  virtually  appointed 
by  Parliament.  No  serious  attention  can  be  paid  to  prattle 
about  an  Amphictyonic  Council  meeting  annually  for 
the  settlement  of  European  questions.  The  Amphictyonic 
Council  of  Greece  had  no  function  of  the  kind.  A  Euro¬ 
pean  Council  would  have  no  army  at  its  disposal  to  enforce 
its  decrees.  Thirty  years  ago  the  Germans  tried  the  ex¬ 
periment  of  a  Council  at  Frankfort  to  determine  questions 
concerning  the  Federation.  The  Frankfort  Parliament, 
though  it  had  an  Archduke  at  its  head,  found  itself  wholly 
incapable  of  action  because  Prussia  and  Austria,  and  even 
the  minor  States,  treated  its  votes  with  utter  indifference. 
A  Genevese  Professor  at  the  Congress  gravely  proposed 
that  the  members  of  the  Amphictyonic  Council  should  be 
elected  by  the  constituencies,  instead  of  being  appointed  by 
the  Governments.  A  Spanish  theorist  improved  on  the 
suggestion  by  recommending  that  the  delegates  should 
represent  the  minorities  as  well  as  the  majorities  of  voters 
or  of  Parliaments.  It  seems  harsh  to  ridicule  benevolent 
persons  who  seek  a  remedy  for  one  of  the  greatest  of 
human  evils  ;  but  it  is  the  fate  of  projectors  dealing  with 
imaginary  improvements  to  wander  in  mazes  of  nonsense. 


WELLINGTON  COLLEGE. 


FROM  a  correspondence  which  has  lately  been  going  on 
between  the  Adjutant- General,  acting  under  °the 


orders  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  Colonel  Talbot, 
representing  the  Governors  of  Wellington  College,  we 
learn  that  very  general  dissatisfaction  is  felt  among  officers 
of  the  army  at  the  manner  in  which  the  College  is  now 
administered.  The  conclusion  to  which  the  reading  of 
these  letters  has  brought  us  is  that  the  Governors  of 
Wellington  College  have  not  gone  beyond  the  discretion 
vested  in  them,  but  that  it  is  on  the  whole  doubtful 
whether  they  have  made  a  wise  use  of  their  discretion. 

The  case  of  the  dissatisfied  officers  is  substantially  this  : _ 

They  think  that  the  College  is  gradually  getting  diverted 
from  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  founded;  that, 
whereas  those  purposes  were  the  gratuitous,  or  nearly 
gratuitous,  education  of  orphans  of  officers,  and  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  sons  of  living  officers  on  payment  of  a  sum 
which  should,  after  providing  for  their  maintenance,  give 
a  small  profit  to  the  College,  it  has  in  practice  become 
a  public  school  for  the  education  of  the  sons  of  civilians 
at  a  price  not  greatly  less  than  that  charged  at  Eton. 
The  privileges  reserved  for  the  orphans  of  officers  have 
not  been  interfered  with,  but  the  number  of  boys  on  the 
foundation  is  not  greater  than  it  was  originally,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  hopes  held  out  that  it  would  be  largely  in¬ 
creased.  The  privileges  reserved  for  children  of  living 
officers  have  been  seriously  curtailed  by  the  gradual  raising 
of  the  fees  charged  from  30 1.  to  Sol. 

These  facts  are  not  contested  by  the  Governors  ;  but 
they  set  out  certain  considerations  which  in  their  judg¬ 
ment,  deprive  them  of  weight.  They  regret,  they 
say,  as  much  as  the  officers  that  they  have°not  been 
able  to  put  more  boys  on  the  foundation.  But  there 
j  have  not  up  to  the  present  time  been  any  funds  avail¬ 
able  for  the  purpose.  Whatever  profits  have  been  made 
have  gone  to  complete  the  College  buildings,  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  foundationers,  and  to  raise  the  education 
given  to  that  high  standard  which  it  has  confessedly  at¬ 
tained.  Beyond  the  interest  of  the  endowment  fund,  which  is 
entirely  absorbed  by  the  education  and  maintenance  of  the 
existing  foundationers,  the  College  possesses  no  income  ex¬ 
cept  what  is  derived  from  the  payments  of  the  boys. 
Consequently,  the  only  fund  out  of  which  the  foundation 
can  be  increased  is  the  net  profits  which  remain  over  when 
all  the  expenses  of  carrying  on  the  school  have  been  de¬ 
frayed.  If  there  are  to  be  more  foundationers  there  must  be 
larger  profits,  and  if  there  are  to  be  larger  profits  the  price 
charged  for  sons  of  civilians  must  be  high,  and  the  educa¬ 
tional  and  other  arrangements  of  the  College  must  be  such 
as  will  attract  civilians  able  and  willing  to  pay  this  high 
price.  To  this  the  Adjutant- General  answers  that  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  foundationers  is  needlessly 
high,  and  that  this  fact  constitutes  an  additional  charge 
against  the  management  of  the  College.  In  the  ori- 
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ginal  estimate  it  was  calculated  tliat  a  school  of  sixty 
boys  could  be  carried  on  for  about  3,600 Z.  a  year  ;  and  as 
the  annual  income  from  capital  and  subscriptions,  and 
from  the  15 Z.  a  year  which  it  was  intended  that  each 
foundationer  should  pay  on  an  average,  amounted  to 
3,850/.  there  would  remain,  even  as  regards  the  founda¬ 
tion,  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  Governors  of  250/.  a  year. 
It  was  further  proposed  that  forty  hoys,  sons  of  living 
officers,  should  be  admitted  on  payment  of  30/.  a  year, 
which  it  was  calculated  would  yield  a  further  balance  of 
280/.  The  Adjutant- General  has  no  difficulty  in  proving 
that  these  figures  have  really  no  counterpart  in  the  exist¬ 
ing  arrangements  of  the  school.  There  are  eighty  founda¬ 
tioners,  indeed,  instead  of  sixty,  and  eighty  sons  of  living 
officers  who  pay  less  than  the  sons  of  civilians.  But  as 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  foundationers  has  been  nearly 
doubled,  w'hile  only  twenty  boys  have  been  added  to  the 
original  sixty,  it  has  been  necessary  to  raise  the  payments, 
for  sons  of  living  officers  from  30/.  a  year  to  80/.  This 
increase,  the  Adjutant-General  maintains,  is  principally 
due  to  the  too  luxurious  character  of  the  arrangements  of 
the  College  ;  to  which  the  Governors  reply  that  luxury 
“  is  a  question  of  degree,  but  that,  if  by  luxurious  it  is 
“  meant  that  the  style  of  accommodation  and  living  is 
“  superior  to  that  of  other  public  schools  in  which  the 
“  sons  of  professional  men  are  educated,  the  statement  is 
“  not  correct.”  Further,  they  say  that  when  hopes  were 
held  out  of  the  number  of  foundationers  being  raised  to 
two  hundred,  it  was  contemplated  that  each  boy  should 
pay  from  10/.  to  20/.  a  year.,  whereas  the  eighty  boys  now 
on  the  foundation  pay  nothing ;  that  the  30/.  origi¬ 
nally  demanded  for  sons  of  living  officers  was  found  in¬ 
adequate  before  the  College  was  opened  ;  and  that  the 
present  charge  of  80/.  was  fixed  when  the  College  had  only 
been  opened  a  year.  As  regards  the  comparison  with 
other  schools  instituted  by  the  Adjutant- General,  the 
Governors  observe  that  mere  difference  of  price  does  not 
prove  that  one  school  is  dearer  or  another  cheaper 
“  Whether  a  charge  be  high  or  not  depends  on  the  sub- 
“  jects  comprised  in  the  curriculum,  on  the  educational 
“  status  of  the  masters,  on  the  proportion  of  masters  to 
“  boys,  on  what  may  be  called  the  mechanical  machinery 
“  of  teaching,  the  class-rooms,  the  scientific  apparatus,  and 
“  other  similar  considerations.” 

A  controversy  of  this  kind  is  eminently  one  from  which 
both  parties  retire  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  soundness 
of  their  respective  positions.  The  officers  argue  that,  if  the 
original  design  of  the  College  had  been  carried  out,  their 
sons  might  have  been  educated  at  Wellington  at  a  very 
moderate  cost.  They  do  not  deny  that,  in  a  certain  sense, 
they  get  value  for  their  money.  But  then  they  maintain 
that  it  is  a  kind  of  value  which  they  do  not  want.  They  do 
not  care  to  pay  80 Z.  or  90/.  a  year  for  each  boy  they  send  to 
Wellington ;  and,  when  it  is  pointed  out  that  for  80/.  they 
get  an  education  which  a  civilian  cannot  get  for  his  son 
under  1 10/.,  they  answer  that  this  is  not  the  education 
they  want ;  that,  in  fact,  it  is  an  education  which  does  not 
fit  a  boy  to  make  his  way  in  the  world  so  well  as  one  of  a 
less  costly  kind.  There  is  truth,  no  doubt,  in  both  these 
views.  It  is  not  probable  that  an  education  of  the  kind 
given  at  Wellington  College  could  be  given  more  cheaply 
than  at  present.  The  income  of  the  College,  apart  from 
the  payments  made  for  sons  of  civilians,  is  not  large 
enough,  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  expect  that  public 
liberality  ever  will  make  it  large  enough,  to  maintain  eighty 
boys  gratuitously  and  to  give  them  the  training  of  a  first- 
rate  public  school.  The  only  means  of  raising  the  income 
to  the  amount  necessary  for  this  purpose  is  the  means 
adopted  by  the  Governors.  The  foundationers  and  the 
sons  of  living  officers  make  the  nucleus  of  a  school ; 
and,  if  the  education  given  to  them  is  good  enough, 
civilians  may  be  tempted  to  send  their  sons  to  share  it,  and 
from  these  a  really  paying  scale  of  charges  can  be  de¬ 
manded.  It  is  plain  that  this  system  works  harshly  as 
regards  living  officers  who  wisb  to  send  their  sons  to 
W ellington  College.  The  theory  of  the  institution  is,  that 
they  should  pay  a  sum  which  secures  the  College  against 
loss,  though  it  does  not  leave  it  any  profit,  and  the  80 1.  a 
year  which  is  wanted  to  do  this  is  a  larger  sum  than  most 
officers  care  to  give.  The  answer  to  this  is  that,  though  it 
may  work  harshly  for  the  children  of  living  officers,  it  works 
extremely  well  for  the  children  of  dead  officers,  and  that  it 
is  for  this  latter  class  that  Wellington  College  was 
primarily  founded.  Here,  we  take  it,  is  the  point  at  which 
the  Governors  and  the  officers  really  join  issue.  Is  it  to  the 
advantage  of  the  foundationers  to  be  brought  up  in  com¬ 


panionship  with  the  sons  of  men  able  to  pay  from  no/,  to 
i35/.a-yearforasingle  boy’s  education  ?  The  Governors  say 
“  Yes,”  on  the  ground  that  there  is  no  education  like  that 
of  a  great  public  school,  and  that  Wellington  College 
is  fast  becoming  a  great  public  school.  The  officers  say 
“  No  ”  ’  on  the  ground  that  the  education  given  at  a  great 
public  school  is  a  compound  product  made  up  in  part  of 
the  knowledge  gained,  and  in  part  of  the  habits  learnt. 
The  knowledge  is  of  course  an  advantage  to  a  boy,  but  the 
habits  will  not  be  an  advantage  to  him  if  they  encourage 
him  to  spend  what  money  he  has,  to  run  in  debt  when  he 
has  none,  and  to  carry  out  this  double  process  on  a  larger 
scale  when  he  has  left  school.  We  should  not  wish,  they 
say,  that  sons  of  ours  should  be  sent  after  we  are  dead 
to  Eton  or  Harrow,  because  we  wish  that  they  should 
learn  to  rough  it  in  life,  and  Eton  and  Harrow  are  a 
bad  preparation  for  roughing  it.  What  the  Governors  of 
Wellington  College  are  doing  is  to  assimilate  their  school 
to  a  model  which  for  us  has  no  attraction.  If  they  would 
be  content  to  give  a  simpler  education  and  cheaper  main¬ 
tenance  to  the  foundationers,  they  could  afford  to  take  our 
sons  more  cheaply ;  and  we  are  honestly  persuaded  that 
the  foundationers  would  gain,  not  lose,  by  the  change. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  force  in  this  view  of  the  case ; 
and  we  repeat  that,  though  it  was  within  the  Governors’ 
discretion  to  decide  whether  they  should  make  the  College 
what  it  is  or  what  officers  generally  would  like  to  see  it, 
we  are  not  satisfied  that  they  have  acted  wisely  in  making 
it  what  it  is. 


FAILURE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  GLASGOW  BANK. 

THE  crisis  of  which  we  have  had  various  premonitory 
symptoms  during  the  past  few  months  set  in  on 
Tuesday  last.  On  that  day  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank  laid 
an  abstract  of  its  accounts  before  an  assembly  of  the 
directors  and  managers  of  the  other  Scotch  banks,  with  a 
request  for  assistance.  The  request  was  declined,  and  on 
the  following  morning  the  Glasgow  establishment  stopped 
payment.  The  bank  did  not  occupy  a  foremost  place 
among  the  credit  institutions  of  Scotland.  On  a  pre¬ 
vious  occasion,  one-and-twenty  years  ago,  it  had  closed  its 
doors,  and,  although  it  started  afresh  very  soon,  it  never 
quite  recovered  from  the  evidence  of  weakness  then  given. 
It  has  always,  too,  been  badly  managed,  and  the  fact  could 
not  be  entirely  concealed.  Still  the  disaster  is  the  most 
serious  that  has  occurred  north  of  the  Tweed  since  1857. 
Notwithstanding  the  cloud  that  rested  upon  it,  the 
concern  was  in  high  favour  with  the  general  public, 
as  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  price  of  its  shares  last 
week.  Nominally  worth  100/.,  they  were  selling  for 
more  than  240/.  The  capital,  fully  paid  up,  was  a 
million  sterling,  and  there  was  a  reserve  fund  of  nearly 
half  as  much.  The  public  confidence  was  further  at¬ 
tested  by  the  amount  of  the  deposits,  over  eight  millions. 
It  thus  occupied,  with  its  133  branches  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  country,  a  very  important  place  in  the  economy  of 
Scotland,  and  its  disappearance  leaves  a  void  which  will  be 
very  severely  felt.  The  danger  was  that  a  panic  would  be 
generated,  and  a  run  made  upon  the  other  banks,  as 
happened  one-and-twenty  years  ago  when  the  Western 
Bank  failed.  As  a  precaution  against  this  danger,  the 
directors  and  managers  of  other  banks  decided  on  Tuesday 
to  continue  to  receive  the  City  of  Glasgow  notes  ;  and  the 
measure  has  happily  proved  successful.  The  note  circulation 
is  stated  in  the  last  balance  sheet  to  be  a  little  under  three- 
quarters  of  a  million,  of  which  about  600,000 Z.  ought 
by  law  to  be  covered  by  bullion.  A  doubt  has  been  ex¬ 
pressed  whether  in  fact  the  law  has  been  obeyed,  and  we 
have  been  reminded  that  the  Western  Bank  in  1857 
was  found  to  have  exceeded  its  authorized  issue. 
But  the  cases  are  not  analogous  ;  for,  as  was  explained 
by  one  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Committee  on  Banks  of 
Issue,  the  Western  Bank  had  succumbed  to  a  run,  and  in  its 
efforts  to  save  itself  had  paid  out  notes  to  the  panic- 
stricken  depositors.  The  City  of  Glasgow,  on  the  contrary, 
as  we  have  just  shown,  was  in  high  local  credit.  Illegal 
tampering  with  the  notes  in  its  case  would  be.  a  veiy 
serious  offence.  But,  however  that  may  be,  the  wisdom  ol 
the  course  followed  by  the  other  banks  is  indisputable  and 
the  evil  consequences  of  the  catastrophe  are  thus  confined 
within  the  narrowest  possible  limits.  Even  so,  however, 
they  cannot  fail  to  be  very  grave,  for  the  liabilities  exceed 
ten  millions.  A  paper  laid  before  the  Committee  above  re¬ 
ferred  to  showed  that  four  years  ago,  out  of  a  total  deposit 
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for  the  whole  of  Scotland  of  seventy-eight  millions  ster¬ 
ling,  one-sixth  was  in  amounts  under  ioo l.,  and  one-fourth 
under  200 1.  In  other  words,  a  very  large  majority  of  the 
depositors  are  poor  people,  who  cannot  afford  to  stand  out 
of  their  money.  Assuming,  as  we  safely  may,  that  the 
depositors  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank  were  of  the  average 
class,  two  millions  of  the  deposits  were  in  sums  under  200 1., 
and  consequently  represent,  at  the  very  lowest,  seventeen 
thousand  persons  of  small  means.  Even  if  the  un¬ 
limited  liability  of  the  shareholders  insures  the  ultimate 
payment  in  full  of  all  the  debts,  the  hardship  in  the  mean¬ 
time  will  be  very  great  on  people  who  are  compelled  to 
remain  for  an  indefinite  period  without  the  use  of  the 
savings  of  a  lifetime.  To  this  must  be  added  the  incon¬ 
venience — in  some  cases  the  ruin — of  the  bank’s  customers, 
suddenly  cut  off  from  the  accommodation  upon  which 
they  counted  to  meet  their  engagements. 

The  direct  cause  of  the  disaster  is  culpably  reckless 
mismanagement,  behind  which  lies  the  vicious  and  mis¬ 
chievous  system  of  allowing  interest  on  deposits.  As  was 
explained  in  a  memorandum  addressed  to  the  Committee, 
interest  is  allowed  in  Scotland  upon  deposits  of  all  kinds, 
even  on  current  accounts,  no  matter  bow  small  the  sura, 
although  the  deposits  are  repayable  on  demand.  It  follows 
that  to  carry  on  their  business  Scotch  bankers  must  invest 
the  whole  of  their  deposits  at  a  higher  rate  than  they  pay. 
In  general  they  have  succeeded  in  doing  this  safely, 
only,  however,  by  the  most  admirable  management. 
But  we  see  now,  as  has  often  been  seen  before,  that 
no  system  can  ensure  a  continuance  of  good  manage¬ 
ment  under  all  circumstances.  The  City  of  Glasgow 
Bank  has  been  mismanaged,  and  with  the  arrival 
of  hard  times  this  mismanagement  became  disastrous. 
If  seventy-eight  millions  of  deposits  sufficed  four  or  five 
years  ago  to  accommodate  a  brisk  trade  and  to  leave  a 
considerable  margin  for  foreign  employment,  they  ob¬ 
viously  were  more  than  ample  when  trade  declined,  and 
foreign  securities  became  discredited.  In  other  words, 
there  has  not  of  late  been  a  legitimate  field  of  investment 
for  the  whole  of  the  deposits.  Since  the  banks,  however, 
could  escape  loss  only  by  investing,  a  part  must  have 
been  put  in  risky  business.  The  City  of  Glasgow  Bank  is 
now  convicted  of  having  done  so.  The  combination  of 
famines  and  silver  depreciation  has  made  the  Eastern  trade 
peculiarly  unprofitable  of  late  years.  Few  persons  en¬ 
gaged  in  it  have  escaped  heavy  losses  ;  many  have  been 
ruined.  The  latter  class,  of  course,  in  the  desperate  hope 
of  recovering  themselves,  bid  high  for  accommodation, 
and  some  of  them  obtained  it  from  the  City  of  Glasgow 
Bank.  Once  given  on  a  considerable  scale,  such  ac¬ 
commodation  committed  the  bank  to  the  support  of  the 
sinking  firms,  since,  if  they  went  down,  they  might  drag 
it  also  after  them.  And  thus  the  bank  has  for  a  length 
of  time  been  engaged  in  keeping  afloat  concerns  which 
ought  long  ago  to  have  been  in  the  Gazette.  It  is 
asserted  that  in  this  way  five  or  six  houses  have  received 
advances  amounting  to  five  or  six  millions.  In  short, 
it  is  the  history  of  the  Collie  and  the  Aberdare  cases 
over  again,  but  with  a  more  disastrous  ending.  The 
time  came  when  the  worthless  paper  could  no  longer 
be  negotiated,  and  there  was  no  resource  left  but 
that  which  has  been  adopted.  When  laid  before  the 
managers  of  the  other  Scotch  banks,  the  case  of  the  City 
of  Glasgow  appeared  too  bad  to  be  touched,  even  though 
the  assembled  managers  must  have  had  before  their  minds 
the  risk  of  panic  and  a  run.  What  makes  the  matter  look 
especially  bad  at  present  is  that  two  or  three  years  ago  the 
dividend  was  raised  from  nine  to  twelve  per  cent.,  and  only 
a  few  months  ago  a  dividend  at  the  latter  rate  was  actually 
declared.  The  bank  appears  also  to  have  gone  largely  into 
building  speculations — a  most  dangerous  policy,  for  houses, 
however  valuable,  are  not  readily  saleable,  and  may  hang 
on  the  hands  of  their  owners  for  years.  Lastly,  it  is  said  to 
have  locked  up  too  much  of  its  assets  in  stocks  which  have 
suffered  depreciation,  and,  like  the  houses,  are  not  easily 
disposed  of  without  loss. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  the  failure  will  not  have  fer-reaching 
consequences.  The  long  depression  must,  indeed,  have 
shaken  not  a  few  concerns,  and  it  was  feared  for  a  moment 
that  the  shock  to  credit  might  prove  to  be  such  as  to  bring 
down  many  a  weakened  firm.  We  trust,  however,  that 
this  is  no  longer  to  be  apprehended.  The  unsound 
houses  which  have  so  long  been  artificially  kept  afloat 
will  of  course  disappear,  and  possibly  may  draw  some 
few  others  after  them.  But,  if  the  effect  stops  there 
the  failure  will  have  done  good  by  removing  a  cause 


of  perturbation  from  the  money  market,  and  putting  an 
end  to  a  competition  which  was  depriving  legitimate 
traders  of  their  profits  without  benefiting  any  one.  We  will 
only  add  that  the  catastrophe  illustrates  the  need  for  always 
maintaining  a  sufficient  reserve  in  the  Bank  of  England. 
Had  it  occurred  before  the  Bank  rate  was  raised  to  five  per 
cent.,  it  might  have  been  a  much  more  serious  matter. 
The  Bank  of  England  was  not  then  in  a  position  to  send 
much  gold  to  Scotland,  and  consequently  the  withdrawal 
of  bullion  by  the  banks  to  provide  against  a  possible  run 
might  have  created  something  like  a  panic  in  London. 
Fortunately,  gold  has  been  coming  from  abroad  for  some 
weeks  back,  and  the  failure  therefore  found  the  Bank  so 
strengthened  that  it  was  able  to  supply  Scotland  without 
inconvenience.  But  the  sending  of  that  supply,  with  the 
beginning  of  the  usual  October  drain  to  the  country,  has 
again  reduced  the  reserve  to  a  point  below  which  it  ought 
not  to  be  permitted  to  fall.  With  such  a  warning  as  we  have 
now  received  of  the  very  delicate  position  in  which  much 
of  our  trade  stands,  it  would  be  courting  disaster  to  allow 
any  ground  for  uneasiness  to  exist  in  regard  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  banking  reserve  of  the  whole  United  Kingdom. 


THAMES  SEWAGE. 

THE  public,  or  at  least  that  portion  of  it  which  has  the 
misfortune  to  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Barking, 
ought  perhaps  to  be  grateful  to  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  for  condescending  to  inquire — we  beg  pardon, 
to  “  consider,”  for  the  Board  does  not  want  any  new  facts, 
it  only  proposes  to  rearrange  those  of  which  it  is  already  in 
possession — as  to  the  correctness  of  the  statements  lately 
made  about  the  taste  and  smell  of  the  water  in  that  part 
of  the  Thames  where  the  Princess  Alice  was  sunk ;  and 
further  to  “consider  ”  whether  “  such  state  of  the  water, 
“  if  correctly  described,  arose  from  the  main  drainage 
“  outfalls.”  The  gentleman  who  brought  forward  the 
motion  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  statements  really  made  on  this  subject.  If  it  pleases 
him  to  give  the  “  most  unqualified  denial”  to  the  “assertion 
“  that  five  or  six  hundred  persons  had  been  poisoned  by 
“  the  discharge  of  sewage  from  the  Board’s  outfalls,” 
no  one  need  grudge  him  the  harmless  enjoyment.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  no  such  assertion  has  been  made. 
If  the  Thames  had  been  filled  with  rose-water  on  the  night 
of  the  accident  the  number  of  persons  who  were  drowned 
would  probably  not  have  been  materially  lessened.  What 
has  been  asserted  is  that  persons  who  were  saved  from 
drowning,  but  died  afterwards,  were  poisoned  by  the 
discharge  of  sewage.  Whether  there  is  any  specific 
evidence  to  support  this  theory  we  do  not  know,  for  no 
coroner’s  inquest  seems  to  have  been  held  in  the  case  of 
the  rescued  persons  who  have  since  died.  But  there  is  at 
least  a  primd  facie  ground  for  suspecting  that  the  quality 
of  the  water  was  not'  guiltless  in  the  matter.  To  be  in 
imminent  danger  of  drowning  is  not  an  uncommon  inci¬ 
dent,  and  there  have  been  many  shipwrecks  in  which  the 
surroundings  were  not  less  terrible,  and  the  excitement 
more  prolonged,  than  in  the  case  of  the  Princess  Alice. 
Yet  deaths  after  rescue  are  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  at  all 
frequent,  and  Mr.  Richardson  was  perhaps  wise  in  limiting 
his  “  most  unqualified  denial  ”  to  the  statement  that  all 
the  victims  of  the  Thames  disaster  were  poisoned  by 
sewage.  It  is  necessary,  however,  for  his  purpose,  to  deny 
that  any  one  of  those  who  were  in  the  water  and  after¬ 
wards  died  was  poisoned  by  sewage.  The  charge  really 
brought  against  the  Metropolitan  Board  is  that  twice  in 
every  twenty-four  hours  they  discharge  a  vast  quantity  of 
unpurified  sewage  into  the  Thames,  and  that  while 
this  sewage  is  in  the  river  the  water  into  which 
it  is  poured  is  of  an  exceedingly  poisonous  character. 
It  is  possible  that  this  charge  may  be  unfounded, 
though,  considering  what  the  volume  of  London  sewage 
is,  that  it  all  passes  into  the  Thames,  and  that  the  only 
purification  which  it  undergoes  is  dilution  by  the  surface 
and  other  water  which  also  passes  into  the  sewers,  the 
probabilities  point  to  a  conclusion  very  different  from  that 
at  which  the  Board  seems  to  have  arrived. 

Mr.  Richardson,  after  his  first  motion  had  been  carried 
unanimously,  proposed  to  empower  the  AVorks  Committee 
to  consider  whether  the  sewage  discharged  by  the  Board 
into  the  river  could  not  be  so  purified  before  discharge  as  to 
render  it  innocuous  and  inoffensive.  This  does  not  seem 
an  extravagant  or  unreasonable  order  of  reference  ;  but  a 
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majority  of  the  Board  were  of  opinion  that  it  conceded 
too  much  to  the  enemy.  To  instruct  a  Committee  to 
consider  whether  the  sewage  discharged  into  the  Thames 
could  be  rendered  innocuous  and  inoffensive  would  be,  as 
one  speaker  contended,  to  admit  that  the  sewage  they 
discharged  into  the  river  was  at  present  noxious  and 
offensive.  For  his  part  he  did  not  believe  that  it  was 
cither  one  or  the  other.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
what  Mr.  Cook’s  idea  of  noxious  and  offensive  sewage  is, 
if  London  sewage  does  not  answer  to  the  description.  Dr. 
Brewer  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  sewage  discharged 
was  not  in  itself  noxious  and  offensive,  but  he  maintained 
that,  inasmuch  as  it  formed  only  one  seven-thousandth 
part  of  the  stream,  it  could  be  of  no  consequence.  Frac¬ 
tions  of  this  kind  are  more  reassuring  on  paper  than  in 
actual  practice.  Whatever  the  proportion  of  sewage  to 
river  may  be,  it  must  take  time  to  distribute  itself  over  the 
stream ;  and  during  the  discharge,  and  for  some  time 
afterwards,  there  may  be,  so  far  as  smell  or  sight  is  con¬ 
cerned,  more  sewage  than  water.  Mr.  Richardson  tried 
to  modify  his  resolution  so  as  to  meet  these  objections. 
He  was  willing  to  say  nothing  about  rendering  the  sewage 
innocuous  and  inoffensive,  and  only  asked  that  the  Works 
Committee  should  consider  whether  the  sewage  discharged 
into  the  river  could  not,  at  a  moderate  cost,  be  purified 
before  its  discharge.  The  purification  here  spoken  of 
might  conceivably  have  been  a  process  similar  to  gilding 
refined  gold  or  painting  the  lily.  The  resolution  would  not 
have  implied  that  the  sewage  was  actually  impure,  but 
only  that  it  was  less  pure  than  it  might  perhaps  be  made. 
By  nineteen  votes  to  seven,  however,  the  Board  rejected 
the  motion.  They  are  so  well  satisfied  with  their  sewage 
as  it  is  that  they  will  not  risk  a  change. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that,  since  the  Metropolitan 
Board  was  empowered  to  deal  with  the  sewage  of  London, 
a  great  deal  of  new  knowledge  on  the  subject  has  been 
gathered  in.  It  is  almost  certain  that,  if  the  question 
now  presented  itself  for  the  first  time,  a  very  different 
scheme  from  the  present  main-drainage  system  would  be 
adopted.  To  a  generation  which  had  been  accustomed  to 
turn  its  sewage  into  the  Thames  between  bridges  it  seemed 
an  immeasurable  advance  to  get  it  down  as  far  as  Barking. 
It  took  it  away,  at  all  events,  from  under  their  very  noses, 
and  with  that  they  were  for  a  time  content.  It  was  thought 
that,  an  estuary  being  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  the  Thames 
at  Barking  being  almost  big  enough  to  be  an  estuary,  to 
turn  the  sewage  into  it  was  almost  the  same  thing  as 
turning  it  into  the  sea.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
even  the  sea  itself  is  altogether  a  satisfactory  place  in 
which  to  dispose  of  sewage,  and  whether  the  latest  im¬ 
provements  at  certain  watering-places  may  not  be  slowly 
building  up  a  sort  of  breakwater  of  filth  which,  as  it 
grows  larger  and  comes  nearer,  the  sea  may  be  unable  to 
purify.  Besides  this,  the  Thames  at  Barking  is  not  the 
sea,  and,  in  spite  of  the  calculation  that  the  ebb  tide  will 
carry  the  sewage  away,  there  seems  reason  to  suppose  that 
enough  remains  to  be  carried  some  way  above  Barking  by 
the  flood-tide.  We  cannot  say  that  it  would  be  reasonable 
to  compel  the  Metropolitan  Board  at  once  to  abandon  a 
scheme  which  has  cost  them  so  much  money,  and  for 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  substitute  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  alternative.  But  they  will  not — at  all  events, 
they  ought  not  to — be  allowed  to  treat  the  present  system 
as  permanent.  Some  day  or  other  probably  a  mode  of 
disposing  of  sewage  will  be  discovered  which  will  be  free 
from  the  objections  to  which  all  the  so-called  utilization 
systems  are  open.  It  will  be  possible  to  render  sewage 
harmless  ;  it  may  even  be  possible  to  render  it  profitable. 
Whenever  that  time  comes,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Par¬ 
liament  will  not  leave  London  worse  provided  for  in  this 
respect  than  towns  of  less  mark.  So  vast  a  community  as  that 
administered  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  cannot  afford  to 
leave  its  refuse  undisposed  of,  or  obviously  ill  disposed  of, 
until  the  absolutely  best  system  of  disposing  of  it  has 
been  discovered.  Even  if  that  absolutely  best  system  had 
been  attained  by  this  time,  London  could  not  have  gone 
on  till  now  with  a  stream  of  filth  passing  to  and  fro 
beneath  its  bridges,  and  washing  the  steps  of  its  embank¬ 
ments.  It  was  forced  to  take  a  provisional  system,  and  it 
took  what  at  the  time  seemed  the  best.  As  soon  as  a 
demonstrably  better  system  has  been  discovered,  it  is 
natural  that  Londoners  should  begin  to  wish  for  further 
improvements.  Unfortunately,  the  number  of  people 
who  care  for  their  health  is  very  much  less  than  the 
number  of  people  who  care  for  their  pockets ;  and,  as 


a  change  in  the  main  drainage  system  would  add  to  the 
burdens  of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  this  element  among 
the  ratepayers  will  possess,  and  will  be  likely  to  exercise, 
large  powers  of  resistance. 


CONDITIONS  OF  AN  ADVANCE  ON  CABUL. 

rjpIIE  Calcutta  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  News  naively  com- 
A.  plains  that  the  Indian  Government  continues  its  habit  of 
acting  first  and  talking  afterwards,  so  that  the  newspapers  have  to 
deal  either  with  accomplished  facts  or  vague  forecasts.  If  the  flux 
of  information  now  being  telegraphed  to  Europe  every  day  is  the 
result  of  secresy,  we  may  well  wonder  what  would  happen  under 
a  leaky  Government.  Happily  telegrams  will  be  of  less  value 
to  an  enemy  in  Central  Asia  than  they  would  be  to  a  more 
civilized  adversary;  and,  still  more  fortunately,  the  sort  of  in¬ 
formation  with  which  the  papers  are  now  being  filled  contains 
little  that  can  be  turned  to  useful  account.  The  strength  of  an 
assembling  force,  and  the  names  of  its  leaders,  are  facts  which  in 
any  case  it  would  be  impossible  to  conceal.  The  difference 
between  success  and  failure  in  a  campaign  will  probably  turn 
mainly  on  the  capacity  of  the  commander  and  his  staff,  the  temper 
of  the  troops,  and  the  state  of  the  supplies  ;  and  these  are  just  the 
facts  which  will  never  be  divulged.  A  general  may  be  known  to 
be  incompetent  by  all  those  immediately  about  him ;  but,  if 
he  is  personally  popular,  they  will  keep  the  secret,  and 
try,  as  the  phrase  goes,  to  pull  him  through.  No  one  ever  ventures 
to  say  that  an  army  about  to  take  the  field  is  not  perfect  as  to  spirit 
and  discipline.  For  example,  has  any  one  dared  to  whisper  in  public, 
what  is  nevertheless  perfectly  well  known,  that  all  the  regiments 
which  formed  the  late  Indian  contingent  at  Malta  were  not  very 
fine  specimens  of  troops  P  The  condition  of  the  equipment  and 
commissariat  will  always,  with  a  respectable  staff,  be  a  secret 
known  only  to  few,  and  scrupulously  kept  from  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondents.  As  regards  the  present  case,  we  probably  never 
had  to  deal  with  one  in  which  the  line  of  action  to  be  taken  would 
be  determined  more  distinctly  by  certain  ruling  conditions  which 
can  be  known  only  to  the  Government  of  India  and  its  immediate 
advisers ;  and  it  would  be  amusing  to  note  the  assumption  of 
certainty  with  which  some  of  our  contemporaries  lay  down  the  law 
about  the  coming  war,  were  it  not  that  the  tone  of  the  press  suggests 
a  doubt  whether  it  will  not  soon  become  impossible  for  a 
British  general  to  lead  an  army  to  success,  under  the  glare 
of  publicity  given  to  all  his  proceedings.  For  the  present, 
indeed,  correspondents  have  not  got  to  the  point  of  lay¬ 
ing  bare  all  the  shortcomings  of  our  leading  officers  on  the 
scene  of  action.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  Viceroy  is  to  receive 
no  mercy  if  he  does  not  do  exactly  what  each  paper  suggests. 
Difficult  though  the  task  of  decision  may  be  to  those  on  the  spot, 
who  have  the  facts  to  guide  them,  it  is  all  plain  sailing  to  certain 
writers  for  the  press,  although  no  two  of  them  are  agreed  about 
the  subject.  Our  sprightly  contemporary  who  from  the  recesses 
of  Wellington  Street  tells  us  exactly  what  is  passing  in  Shere  Ali’s 
mind  is  only  one  degree  more  absurd  than  several  others. 

Widely  as  these  authorities  differ — from  the  opinion  expressed 
in  one  quarter  that  we  shall  be  indelibly  disgraced  if  we  do  not 
get  to  Cabul  before  Christmas,  to  the  solemn  nonsense  of  last 
Monday’s  Times,  that  in  war  no  risks  must  be  run— they  are,  one 
and  all,  agreed  about  the  vastness  and  completeness  of  our  military 
resources  in  India.  Yet  it  is  exactly  on  this  point  that  there  is  just 
cause  for  anxiety.  The  Indian  army  resembles  the  British  in  that, 
while  enormously  expensive  and  immensely  over-officered  in  the 
higher  grades,  it  wants  men,  who  are,  after  all,  a  very  necessary 
ingredient  in  an  army.  Happily  the  two  cases  are  so  far  different 
that  while  at  home  we  have  not  even  got  to  the  point  of  suggesting 
a  practicable  plan  for  getting  men,  in  India  no  difficulty  will  be 
felt  on  that  head.  The  North  and  North-west  of  India  offer  an  un¬ 
limited  supply  of  excellent  material  for  soldiers  ;  but  then  it  must 
take  time  to  train  recruits,  and  the  Indian  Government  might  reason¬ 
ably  wish  to  delay  advancing  till  the  rank  and  file  of  the  native 
army  should  be  brought  up  to  a  respectable  strength.  Never  more 
than  a  small  army  relatively  to  the  extent  of  territory  it  has  to 
guard,  the  Indian  army  has  of  late  years  been  largely  reduced,  and 
is  now  but  little  more  than  a  congeries  of  skeleton  cadres,  but  cadres 
which,  under  the  long-service  system  in  force,  there  are  no  reserves 
immediately  available  to  fill.  The  country  which  before  the 
Mutiny  was  garrisoned  by  the  seventy-four  regiments  of  Bengal 
Sepoys,  each  eleven  hundred  strong,  besides  numerous  contingents 
and  so-called  irregular  troops,  is  now  barely  occupied  by  forty-five 
weak  battalions,  mustering  about  seven  hundred  men  each  of  all 
ranks.  A  large  part  of  this  force  is  of  course  not  available  for 
service  beyond  the  frontier,  but  must  be  left  to  garrison  various 
important  points  within  our  own  territories  ;  but  about  one-half  of 
it  is  stationed  westward  of  the  Jumna,  and  therefore  within 
four  hundred  miles  of  the  frontier.  There  are  also  five 
regiments  of  Ghoorkas  at  different  points  of  the  Lower 
Himalaya,  and  therefore  near  at  hand,  splendid  troops, 
and  the  well-known  Punjab  frontier  force  of  ten  regiments. 
Altogether  there  are  sixty  battalions  of  infantry  in  the  Bengal 
army  and  the  North  of  India,  occupying  the  great  plain,  fifteen 
hundred  miles  in  extent,  from  Calcutta  to  Peshawur,  or  as  far  as 
from  London  to  Constantinople,  of  which  perhaps,  by  running 
things  very  fine,  thirty  battalions  might  be  made  available  for  ser¬ 
vice  beyond  the  frontier,  or  about  twenty  thousand  native  infantry, 
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the  greater  part  of  it  of  excellent  quality.  This  number  might  be 
doubled  or  trebled  in  six  months  by  recruiting,  but  the  young- 
soldier  would  not  be  thoroughly  efficient  for  some  months  longer. 
The  number  of  European  infantry  battalions  in  India  has  been 
largely  increased  since  the  Mutiny,  fifty-two  being  now  stationed 
there  as  against  twenty-two  before  the  Mutiny  ;  but  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  these  also  has  been  greatly  reduced.  The  British  cavalry 
regiments  also  have  been  increased  from  four  to  nine  ;  but  whereas 
a  dragoon  regiment  on  the  Indian  establishment  used  to  muster 
nearly  seven  hundred  sabres,  it  is  now  actually  weaker  than  one  at 
home.  In  this  matter  Indian  interests  have  been  entirely  subordi¬ 
nated  to  the  supposed  interests  of  the  British  army.  For  India, 
where  it  takes  time  to  make  good  losses  in  its  European  troops,  strong 
cadres,  which  can  still  be  respectable  bodies  after  some  considerable 
stress  of  campaigning,  give  a  much  better  organisation  than  small 
cadres  with  their  expensive  staff  and  attendant  charges  for  colonels 
commandant;  but  the  requirements  of  the  English  service  de¬ 
mand  the  latter  organisation,  and  so  Indian  interests  have  to  give 
way. 

The  Indian  army  is  thus  organised  at  present  on  a  very  expen¬ 
sive  and  far  from  efficient  pattern.  By  pressing  on  every  available 
man  to  the  front,  and  leaving  the  country  unguarded  for  the 
time,  the  Bengal  army  may  be  made  to  furnish  perhaps  thirty 
thousand  fighting  men,  natives  and  Europeans,  for  service  on  the 
frontier.  This  is  ample  for  the  purpose  in  hand,  and  is  quite  as 
large  a  force  as  transport  can  be  supplied  for  in  the  difficult  ; 
country  which  is  to  become  the  scene  of  operations.  And  there 
is,  after  all,  but  little  risk  in  leaving  the  country  without  garrisons 
for  a  time.  The  Spectator's  forebodings  about  a  Mahratta  rising 
may  be  safely  dismissed  from  the  mind.  The  attitude  of  the 
people  of  India  will,  no  doubt,  be  one  of  expectation  in  the  first 
instance ;  the  internal  danger  would  come  afterwards,  if  we  suffered 
reverses  in  Afghanistan ;  but  it  has  to  be  remembered  that,  during  the 
crisis  of  the  last  Afghan  war,  when  India  was  bare  of  troops,  and 
when  the  overthrow  of  the  Mahratta  empire  was  still  rankling  in  the 
recollection  of  the  Mahrattas,  no  rising  took  place.  What  is  more  | 
remarkable,  the  Sikhs,  through  whose  country  we  had  to  advance  1 
in  order  to  reach  the  entrance  to  the  passes  into  Afghanistan,  did 
not  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  for  destroying  the 
army  thus  separated  from  its  base  by  many  hundred  miles.  Of 
course  it  does  not  follow  that  things  will  turn  out  now  exactly  as 
they  did  then ;  but  common  sense  dictates  that  we  need  not  go  out 
of  our  way  to  conjure  up  every  possible  danger  as  a  reason  for  in¬ 
action.  And  although  the  native  troops  can  be  augmented  only  by 
the  slow  process  of  recruiting,  the  European  portion  of  the  army 
may  be  reinforced  at  once.  Whatever  other  measures  may  be 
necessary,  not  a  day  should  be  lost  in  sending  out  troops  from 
England ;  and,  if  sent  at  once,  they  will  arrive  at  the  very  best 
season  of  the  year.  Half-a-dozen  battalions  of  infantry,  with  three 
or  four  batteries,  and  perhaps  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  sent  out  at 
once  to  take  the  place,  at  the  most  important  points,  of  the  troops 
which  have  been  moved  to  the  frontier,  will  effectually  prevent 
any  internal  trouble  while  the  war  is  going  on,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  be  inexcusable  if  so  much  of  precaution  is  not  taken. 

Given  the  thirty  thousand  men  available  for  active  service,  how 
may  they  be  most  effectively  employed  ?  Every  consideration 
points  to  the  advantage  of  striking  a  blow  at  once.  We  know 
what  sort  of  resistance  we  are  likely  to  meet  if  we  invade  Afghan¬ 
istan  now;  but  the  operation  might  become  vastly  more  difficult 
if  the  Ameer  is  allowed  time  to  prepare  for  our  coming,  especially 
if  he  gets  the  assistance  of  Russian  officers ;  nor  can  we  expect 
that  India  will  be  free  from  excitement  till  we  have  put  ourselves 
right  with  him.  And,  at  first  sight,  there  would  appear  to  be  no  par¬ 
ticular  difficulty  in  getting  to  Cabul  before  the  winter.  The  history 
of  Pollock’s  successful  advance,  with  a  much  smaller  force  than 
is  now  available,  shows  that  this  would  not  be  much  of  a  military 
operation.  But  there  are  other  considerations  which  will  no  doubt 
carry  weight  with  those  who  have  to  decide.  The  month  of  Sep¬ 
tember  is  one  of  the  hottest,  and  is  quite  the  unhealthiest,  in  the  year 
in  the  plains  of  Upper  India,  and  a  good  deal  of  sickness  may  be  saved 
which  would  otherwise  inevitably  occur,  if  the  movement  of  the 
troops  to  the  frontier  is  delayed  till  colder  weather  sets  in.  Yet,  if 
they  are  to  go  through  the  Kyber  before  Christmas,  not  an  hour  is  to 
be  lost.  Of  course  sickness  must,  if  necessary,  be  faced,  and  some  of 
our  most  successful  Indian  campaigns  have  been  carried  out  at  the 
worst  seasons.  Not  to  mention  Plassey,  Assaye  was  fought  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  during  the  Mutiny  the  troops  were  under  canvas  and 
on  the  move  during  the  whole  year,  with,  it  must  be  added,  terri¬ 
ble  loss  in  consequence.  A  more  serious  question  by  far  is  that 
of  carriage.  We  at  home,  who  have  had  no  experience  of  the 
w-ants  of  an  army  in  the  field  since  the  beginning  of  the  century — 
for  the  efforts  we  made  to  feed  the  Crimean  army  encamped  half- 
a-dozen  miles  from  the  shore  do  not  count  for  anything — can 
hardly  form  a  conception  of  what  is  involved  in  the  way  of  carriage 
for  an  Indian  army.  We  must  not,  indeed,  estimate  the  needs  of 
the  case  by  what*  used  to  be  allowed.  The  enormous  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  camp  followers  permitted  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  was 
merely  one  of  the  many  indications  visible  of  the  general  state  of 
indiscipline  and  inefficiency  into  which  the  Indian  army  had 
been  suffered  to  fall.  We  have  improved  in  this  respect 
since  the  days  of  the  Mutiny,  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  brigade  which  was  destroyed  at  Cabul,  with  its 
host  of  camp  followers,  was  living  in  a  fancied  security,  the 
officers  and  soldiers  having  their  wives  and  families  with  them, 
and  business  generally  being  carried  on  as  if  it  had  been  stationed 
in  the  most  peaceful  part  of  India.  Still,  when  the  greatest 


economy  shall  be  practised,  the  baggage  of  an  Indian  army  must 
always  attain  to  enormous  dimensions.  This  is  partly  due  to  the 
circumstance,  in  which  the  Indian  army  excels  all  others,  that 
the  fighting  men  are  kept  strictly  for  their  proper  work.  With 
European  armies  a  large  deduction  must  always  be  made  from  the 
nominal  strength  for  the  men  taken  away  as  officers’  servants, 
hospital  orderlies,  and  the  like.  In  India  officers  find  their  own 
servants ;  the  artillery  artificers  are  native  mechanics ;  and  the 
hospital  service  is  conducted  in  the  same  way.  These  all  help  to 
swell  the  host,  but  the  excessive  number  of  camp  followers  is 
mainly  due  to  the  much  better  care  taken  of  the  soldier  in  India 
than  in  Europe.  Such  tents  as  our  soldiers  have  been  grilling 
under  in  Cyprus  would  be  thought  unfit  in  India  even  for  Sepoys ; 
the  sick  soldier  must  be  carried  in  a  comfortable  litter,  each 
requiring  four  bearers;  and  the  whole  genius  of  Indian 
warfare  assumes  that  there  shall  always  be  a  sufficiency  of  these 
to  prevent  any  of  our  wounded  from  being  left  on  the  field.  Then 
every  horse  needs  a  man  to  scour  the  line  of  march  right  and  left 
to  cut  grass,  for  no  stores  of  forage  are  to  be  had.  For  all  these 
camp  followers  food  must  be  carried,  and  food  again  for  the  men 
who  drive  the  carts  and  camels  on  which  this  food  is  carried. 
Thus  each  additional  follower  creates  a  new  burden,  and  the 
baggage  of  an  Indian  army,  with  all  care  taken,  becomes  an 
enormous  drag  on  its  movements,  the  first  nucleus  arising  from  the 
need  of  taking  care  of  the  British  soldier,  and  bringing  him  up  to 
the  fighting  point  in  good  trim.  It  is  easy  to  understand,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  question  whether  it  is  possible  to  go  to  Cabul  before 
the  winter  will  depend,  not  on  the  power  of  moving  up  the  troops 
in  time,  but  on  whether  the  needful  supplies  can  be  collected. 
Supposing  this  to  be  satisfactorily  accomplished,  the  next  point  to 
be  considered  is  the  strategical  difficulties  which  would  have  to  be 
encountered  in  undertaking  an  immediate  campaign. 


THE  THINGS  WE  HAVE  NOT. 

AMONG  all  the  various  kinds  of  charm,  whether  inherent  in  the 
objects  of  our  desires  or  woven  round  them  by  fine  threads  of 
association  and  circumstance,  is  there  one  more  subtly  enthralling 
than  that  which  belongs  to  tbe  things  we  do  not  possess  ?  We  can 
scarcely  tell  how  much  of  the  ethereal  beauty  of  youthful  dreams 
depends  upon  their  inaccessible  distance,  for  many  other  things 
conspire  to  steep  them  in  a  magical  atmosphere.  But  when  we  have 
long  ago  emerged  from  that  enchanted  ground,  and  have  reached 
the  level  table  land  of  middle  life,  there  still  are  visions  haunting 
us,  some  more,  some  less,  but  not  wholly  absent  from  the  busiest 
and  the  sternest  lives ;  there  is  still  a  halo  surrounding  some 
objects,  which  we  could  not,  even  if  we  would,  entirely  dispel. 
And  of  all  the  favourite  spots  about  which  this  glamour  hovers, 
there  is  none  to  which  it  clings  so  persistently  as  to  the  things  we 
have  not.  In  a  sense  this  is  true,  of  course,  of  what  we  have  had 
and  have  lost.  But  that  is  a  comparatively  intelligible  feeling, 
made  up  largely  of  regret,  mixed  with  love  and  self-reproach, 
and  bound  up  with  many  personal  and  perhaps  even  arbitrary  asso¬ 
ciations.  It  is  not  tbe  same  as  the  strange  bloom  of  ideal 
beauty  which  belongs  for  us  to  the  things  in  which  we  have  not, 
and  never  had,  nor  can  hope  to  have,  a  share.  Such  things  wear  a 
kind  of  remote  impersonal  grace,  which  can  be  scattered  by  no 
rude  touch  of  change  or  chance,  and  withered  by  no  close¬ 
ness  of  grasp.  Our  thoughts  of  them  are  culled  from  all  the 
most  perfect  instances,  and  combined  into  a  type  which  per¬ 
haps  transcends  experience.  There  is  an  incident  in  “  Trans¬ 
formation  ”  which  shows  how  fully  alive  Hawthorne  was  to 
this  idealizing  faculty  as  exercised  especially  by  those  not  in 
possession.  In  looking  over  Hilda’s  pictures  some  of  her  friends 
pause  at  one  of  a  child’s  shoe,  painted,  as  the  author  tells  us, 
with  a  care  and  tenderness  of  which  none  but  a  woman  who 
deeply  loved  children  would  have  been  capable,  and  which  no 
actual  mother  would  have  been  likely  to  bestow  upon  such  a 
subject.  Actual  mothers  no  doubt  have  enough  to  do  with  their 
children’s  shoes  without  painting  them.  Possession  brings  an 
object  into  many  disenchanting  relations.  Children  themselves, 
however  idolized  by  their  mothers,  can  scarcely  have  for  them  that 
abstract  visionary  charm  which  they  possess  for  the  childless.  No 
doubt  the  joys  of  possession  are  far  more  intense  and  more  richly 
coloured  than  those  of  contemplation ;  but  they  have  not  the  same 
half  sacred  remoteness,  the  same  unchanging  lustre.  They  are  pur¬ 
chased  by  so  many  cares,  often  by  so  much  toil,  and  exposed  to  so 
many  risks,  that  enjoyment  is  often  obscured  by  fatigue  and 
anxiety.  However,  we  need  not  disparage  the  delights  of  pos¬ 
session  in  order  to  enhance  those  of  mere  contemplation.  These 
are  pure  enough  and  keen  enough  to  need  no  adventitious  aids. 
But  their  comparative  excellence  can  scarcely  be  appreciated  until 
after  a  certain  rather  severe  discipline. 

Perhaps  no  satisfying  enjoyment  gives  so  keen  and  sharply 
defined  an  impression  of  certain  forms  of  happiness  as  does  the 
eagerness  of  expectation,  or  the  yearning  gaze  of  privation  and 
disappointment.  Does  any  millionaire  realize  what  money  can 
buy  so  vividly  as  the  struggling  poor  man  does  ?  He  no  doubt 
knows  more  about  it ;  he  finds  out  a  thousand  unexpected  results 
in  convenience  and  pleasure,  and  by  practice  becomes  expert  in 
devising  gratifications  the  very  possibility  of  which  would  not 
occur  to  the  poor ;  but  all  these  details  necessarily  distract  his 
attention  from  the  one  radical  and  inestimable  privilege  of  being 
once  for  all  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  debt,  difficulty, "or  anxietv 
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in  money  matters,  with  its  accompanying  expansion  in  all  the 
thousand  directions  in  which  our  activity  is  limited  by  money. 
The  fact  of  this  freedom  and  all  its  details  become  familiar  to  him, 
but  the  keenest  sense  of  its  value  belongs  to  those  who  are,  or  have 
very  recently  been,  cramped  by  poverty.  The  gift  of  silence  has 
a  wonderful  charm  for  great  talkers ;  and  we  can  hardly  suppose 
that  to  any  very  beautiful  woman  outward  symmetry  means  as 
much  as  it  does  to  those  who  suffer  for  want  of  it. 

Even  in  respect  of  opportunities  of  acquiring  knowledge,  the 
empty-handed  have  some  advantages.  Actual  experience  no  doubt 
teaches  more  forcibly  than  anything  else.  But  it  is  necessarily 
absorbing  and  narrow.  It  does  not  leave  room  for  the  extensive 
observation  of  life  which  is  possible  to  those  whose  personal  share 
in  it  is  least.  A  Roman  Catholic  priest  probably  knows  more 
about  family  relations  than  any  father  of  a  family,  though  his 
wider  knowledge  is  of  course  lacking  in  a  certain  fertilizing  and 
corrective  element,  which  is  perhaps  rather  moral  than  intellectual. 
It  would,  however,  be  idle  to  deny  the  importance  of  a  certain 
personal  isolation  in  throwing  open  wide  tields  of  observation, 
which,  through  sympathy,  may  become  almost  as  fruitful  as  the 
narrower  province  of  personal  experience.  And  sympathy  is  the 
form  into  which  unsatisfied  feeling  is  most  easily  transmuted.  By 
its  operation  the  possessions  which  for  others  are  limited  and  acci¬ 
dental  and  transitory  become  for  a  few  unchanging  and  all- 
pervading.  Human  nature  and  its  circumstances  are  everywhere 
so  much  alike  that  those  in  whom  a  possession,  lost  or  withheld, 
has  called  forth  the  faculties  and  feelings  appropriate  to  it  will 
never  lack  objects  for  their  exercise.  If  to  enter  largely  into  the 
lives  of  others  lays  one  open  to  many  griefs,  it  also  brings  many 
joys ;  and  neither  can  be  so  absorbing  as  if  they  were  our  own.  To 
live  in  the  experience  of  others  means,  at  its  best,  to  have  a  far 
wider  range,  and  therefore  sooner  to  attain  to  the  calmness  of  ma¬ 
turity,  than  is  possible  to  those  whose  experience  is  chiefly  personal. 
We  mean  not  the  calmness  of  indifference,  but  the  calmness  of 
an  habitual  balance  of  feeling.  For  those  who  share  in  many 
lives  there  can  scarcely  ever  be  a  period  of  unrelieved  gloom,  or  of 
untempered  brightness.  A  certain  quiet  serenity  is  the  peculiar  por¬ 
tion  of  those  who  are  willing  to  pass  through  life  empty-handed. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  this  habitual  acceptance  of  the  universal 
in  lieu  of  the  personal  can  by  most  people  be  attained  only  as  the 
result  of  keenly  felt  privation.  Till  we  have  at  least  hungered 
after  some  good  thing  for  ourselves,  we  can  scarcely  recognize  its 
full  value  for  others.  But  if  the  chief  end  of  life  be,  as  may  be 
plausibly  maintained,  to  impress  certain  ideas  upon  the  mind,  it 
may  be  a  question  whether  this  end  will  be  most  effectually 
attained  by  actual  experience  or  by  privation  •,  in  other  words,  by 
positive  or  negative  experience.  There  is  a  keenness  and  a  per¬ 
sistency  about  our  appreciation  of  the  things  which  do  not  fall  to 
our  lot  which  is  rarely  found  in  regard  of  those  we  have.  We  may 
call  the  topmost  grapes  sour,  but  we  gaze  at  them  with  an  ear¬ 
nestness  which  we  should  hardly  pause  to  bestow  upon  those 
within  our  reach  ;  and  it  is  odd  if  the  flavour  of  those  unde¬ 
voured  clusters  does  not  haunt  our  imagination  long  after  the 
sweetness  of  their  swallowed  brethren  has  been  forgotten. 
Weak  human  nature  would  no  doubt  in  general  rather  eat 
grapes  than  receive  ever  so  perfect  a  mental  impression  of  them; 
but  as  we  rarely  have  our  choice  between  these  rival  processes  of 
experience,  it  is  worth  while  to  open  our  eyes  to  the  merits  of 
both.  Birds  in  the  bush  look  better  and  sing  more  freely  than 
they  will  ever  do  in  the  hand,  and  when  we  cannot  catch  them  it 
is  a  pity  if  we  cannot  learn  to  sit  down  quietly  and  listen  to  them. 
And  the  birds  of  loveliest  plumage  and  most  exquisite  song  are 
those  which  cannot  be  enjoyed  at  all  except  in  their  native  haunts. 
A  lark  in  a  cage  charms  us  chiefly  by  recalling  recollections  of  free 
larks,  aud  humming-birds,  we  believe,  have  too  exquisite  a  sense 
of  the  fitness  of  things  ever  to  live  in  captivity.  What  indeed 
would  they  be  to  us  without  their  liberty  to  flit  from  flower  to 
flower  ?  One  might  as  well  wish  to  tame  a  butterfly. 

If  we  could  weigh  in  a  balance  the  things  which  can  and  those 
which  cannot  be  appropriated,  we  might  perhaps  be  surprised  to 
find  how  very  large  a  part  of  our  happiness  is  derived  from  things 
which  we  cannot  lose,  because  we  can  never  possess  them.  Pos¬ 
session  is  of  course  a  very  vague  word,  capable  of  many  different 
applications  ;  but  almost  in  proportion  to  the  possibility  and  com¬ 
pleteness  of  individual  appropriation  are  the  precariousness  of  our 
tenure  and  the  weight  of  counterbalancing  burdens.  Sky,  sea,  and 
moorland,  mountains  and  stars,  music  and  poetry,  will  never 
fail,  nor  do  they  ever  co3t  us  an  anxious  thought,  for  they 
can  never  be  ours.  We  had  almost  added  flowers  to  the  list ; 
and  all  this  is  indeed  true  of  the  “jocund  companies  ”  of  daffodils, 
the  blue  firmaments  of  wild  hyacinths,  and  starry  glades  of  wind¬ 
flowers,  the  sheets  of  heather  and  golden  furze,  and  all  the  hosts  of 
their  wild  compeers,  who  owe  nothing  to  human  care.  It  is  even 
true,  in  a  sense,  of  roses  and  lilies,  jessamine  and  honeysuckles. 
But  because  these  last  are  capable  of  becoming  cherished  nurse¬ 
lings,  we  cannot  say  of  them  that  they  never  cost  us  an  anxious 
thought.  Other  people’s  roses  and  our  neighbour’s  lilies  may  give 
us  unmixed  pleasure  ;  a  purer,  though  less  intense,  kind  of  plea¬ 
sure  than  that  which  we  derive  from  our  own  carefully  nurtured 
plants.  The  most  refined  epicureanism  would  perhaps  lead  us  to 
cultivate,  above  all,  a  taste  for  the  thornless  roses  which  blossom 
behind  no  garden  hedge,  for  the  unfading  lilies  which  never  grew  on 
lawn  or  bed. 

It  is  impossible  to  weigh  the  personal  against  the  universal,  the 
concrete  possession  against  the  abstract  idea,  and  say  from  which 
the  greatest  enjoyment  is  derived  in  the  Iona:  run  ;  but  certain  it  is 


that  the  one  tends  to  displace  the  other.  The  growth  of  interest 
in  what  is  universal  and  abstract  is  rarely  very  rapid  or  very 
marked  in  lives  filled  to  the  brim  with  strong  personal  interests. 
What  we  have  called  negative  experience  is  the  choicest  soil  in 
which  it  can  be  made  to  bloom.  If  privations  have  not  been  en¬ 
dured,  or  have  not  been  sharply  felt,  the  mind  is  hardly  ever 
roused  to  the  keenest  admiration  of  which  it  is  capable  ;  enjoyment 
ties  it  down,  and  lulls  it  to  sleep,  and  limits  its  range.  Nothing  so 
throws  open  the  doors  of  the  soul  and  so  irresistibly  lures  it  out¬ 
wards  as  to  have  gazed  long  and  steadfastly  upon  some  great 
natural  source  of  happiness,  only  to  learn  that  it  is  for  ever  beyond 
our  grasp.  Minds  elevated  enough  to  take  such  an  experience 
kindly  are  thenceforward  undisputed  heirs  of  such  happiness  in  all 
its  forms.  They  may  not  grasp  it,  and  yet  it  can  never  elude  their 
grasp.  They  know  better  than  to  wish  it  reduced  to  the  narrow 
limits  of  their  own  personal  belongings,  for  their  eyes  are  satisfied 
with  its  perpetual  presence  all  around  them.  Pleasure  for  them  is 
transmuted  into  beauty,  possession  into  contemplation.  And  con¬ 
templation  is  the  one  satisfying  joy  belonging  to  this  world,  for  it 
alone  has  upon  it  a  touch  of  eternity. 


ROUTES  TO  THE  SOUTH. 

T  this  season  some  of  those  migratory  people  who  can  go 
where  they  please  during  the  winter,  or  at  least  during  part 
of  the  winter,  and  who  love  to  turn  their  backs  on  England  before 
the  fogs  of  November  have  settled  down  on  it,  are  beginning  to 
consider  when  they  shall  start  for  the  Riviera  or  for  Central  or 
Southern  Italy  ;  and  certainly  the  temptation  to  visit  those  regions 
where,  according  to  a  common  superstition,  the  sun  rarely  fails  to 
shine,  may  be  admitted  to  be  unusually  strong  this  year.  A 
summer  which,  with  the  exception  of  one  short  interval  of  exces¬ 
sive  heat,  was  rainy  and  cold,  and  a  tempestuous  autumn,  may  not 
unnaturally  have  made  a  good  many  of  the  Queen’s  subjects  more 
than  usually  intolerant  of  the  faults  of  the  English  climate,  and 
more  than  usually  nervous  about  the  miseries  of  the  coming 
winter.  It  is  true  that  the  weather  in  other  countries  has  scarcely 
been  any  better  than  it  has  been  here ;  but  to  a  fact  of  this  kind 
Englishmen  do  not  usually  pay  much  attention.  Engrossed  in 
the  contemplation  of  discomforts  which  they  assume  to  be  peculiar 
to  their  own  land,  they  seem  almost  to  take  pleasure  in  repeating 
that  nowhere  is  the  weather  so  constantly  bad  as  in  England ; 
and  it  must  be  said  that  of  late  our  climate  has  appeared 
almost  to  deserve  the  abuse  which  it  never  fails  to  receive.  To 
some  of  those,  then,  who  are  able  to  go,  the  temptation  to  leave 
Great  Britain  during  the  most  gloomy  period  of  the  year  may  be 
supposed  to  be  more  than  commonly  strong ;  and  now  that  October 
has  been  reached,  and  that  there  is  little  reason  to  fear  the  heat 
south  of  the  Alps,  the  prospect  of  a  stay  in  Italy  must  present  itself 
in  unusually  bright  colours.  Three  or  four  months  hence  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  piercing  cold  which  a  tramontana  causes,  and  of  the 
very  heavy  and  persistent  rain  which  softer  breezes  so  often  bring 
with  them,  may  produce  the  conviction  that  the  winter  climate  of 
Italy  is  sometimes  quite  as  trying  as  that  of  countries  further 
north.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  autumn,  however,  and  especially  after 
such  weather  as  has  prevailed  in  England  during  the  past  summer 
and  spring,  even  those  who  are  not  unacquainted  with  what  may 
have  to  be  endured  in  the  pays  du  soleil  are  apt  to  forget  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  any  discomfort.  Going  to  the  peninsula  when  November 
is  close  at  hand  seems  like  going  from  darkness  to  light ;  and, 
though  the  cold  of  Florence  and  the  rain  of  Rome  and  Naples 
may  be  remembered,  there  is  always  the  hope  that  previous 
winters  may  have  been  exceptional,  and  that  this  year  may  bring 
one  of  those  soft  and  bright  seasons  which  have  often  been  de¬ 
scribed  with  fervour,  but  which,  now  that  Italy  is  so  well  known 
to  many,  seem  unfortunately  to  have  become  so  rare. 

It  is  not  unlikely  then  that  a  large  number  of  gleeful  travellers 
are  now  preparing  to  strike  to  the  south  and  to  cross  the  Alps ;  and  to 
such  persons  the  question  how  they  may  best  get  to  the  country 
where  they  hope  to  stay  awhile  must  be  of  some  importance.  There 
ought  to  be  little  difficulty  in  settling  it,  for  the  principal  routes 
to  Italy  are  now  perfectly  familiar  to  a  very  large  number  of  people, 
and  their  respective  advantages  and  discomforts  ought  by  this 
time  to  be  thoroughly  understood  and  appreciated.  Well  known, 
however,  as  are  what  may  be  called  the  beaten  tracks  to  the  South, 
it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  say  which  is  the  best.  There  are,  as  need 
hardly  be  said,  four  railway  routes  to  Italy  ;  that  by  Paris,  Macon, 
and  the  so-called  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel — a  route  followed  by  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  travel  to  the  Peninsula ;  that  by  Cologne, 
Munich,  and  the  Brenner;  that  by  Paris,  Munich,  and  the  Brenner; 
and  that  by  Marseilles  and  the  Riviera.  The  way  by  Vienna,  the 
Semmering,  Nabresina  junction,  and  Udine  is  so  circuitous  that  it 
cannot  be  considered  a  route  from  England  to  the  South.  Of  the 
others  mentioned  it  may  appear  at  first  sight  that  the  Paris  and 
Macon  route,  which  is  by  many  degrees  the  most  popular,  is  clearly 
the  best.  The  travellers  who  follow  it  have  the  advantage  of 
going  to  Paris,  and  they  get  to  the  country  they  want  to 
visit  in  a  very  short  time.  Some  of  those,  however,  who  have 
made  the  journey  frequently  may  feel  by  no  means  sure  that  the 
way  through  France  ought  to  be  preferred.  The  travelling  is 
of  the  kind  which  has  been  aptly  compared  to  being  con¬ 
veyed  from  one  place  to  another  like  a  bale  of  goods.  The 
traveller  is  put  into  a  railway  carriage  in  Paris,  and  duly  delivered 
on  the  platform  at  Turin.  Save  during  such  stay  as  he  may  have 
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made  in  the  first-named  city,  he  has  seen  nothing  between  Calais 
and  the  capital  of  Piedmont.  The  only  halts  have  been  at  railway 
buffets,  and  when  the  journey  is  over  there  is  not  a  single 
pleasurable  recollection  connected  with  it.  Recollections  of 
another  kind  there  certainly  may  be,  for  the  discomfort  which 
has  to  be  endured  in  going  from  Paris  to  Turin  is  sometimes 
intense.  There  are,  as  there  have  been  for  a  long  time  past, 
two  expresses,  one  starting  in  the  evening,  the  other  late  in 
the  forenoon,  and  by  taking  the  latter  the  traveller  may  6leep 
at  Macon ;  but  he  gains  little  by  this,  as  he  has  to  get  up  at  four  in 
the  morning,  and  moreover  to  fight  his  way  into  a  railway 
carriage  where  there  is  perhaps  one  place  vacant,  and  where  the 
other  passengers,  disturbed  at  an  early  hour  and  compelled  to  move 
the  packages  and  bags  which  they  have  carefully  arranged,  *regard 
the  new-comer  in  about  as  friendly  a  light  as  if  he  were  a  pick¬ 
pocket  or  a  card-sharper,  sometimes  combining  by  a  sort  of  tacit 
agreement  to  make  things  unpleasant  for  him.  There  are,  then, 
great  drawbacks  to  such  comfort  as  is  obtained  by  taking 
rest  at  Macon,  and,  owing  to  the  remarkable  ingenuity  with 
which  the  trains  are  arranged,  there  is  scarcely  an  alternative 
between  sleeping  at  Macon  and  undergoing  the  miseries 
of  travelling  all  night.  These,  indeed,  unless  the  passenger  is 
willing  to  go  to  the  expense  of  taking  a  place  in  a  sleeping 
carriage,  are  not  trifling,  for  perhaps  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  find  a  more  thoroughly  uncomfortable  journey  than  that 
which  has  to  be  made  by  those  who  leave  the  station  on  the 
Boulevard  Mazas  by  the  evening  train  for  Switzerland  and  Italy, 
or  who  pass  the  night  between  Macon  and  Turin.  Long  experi¬ 
ence  has  apparently  enabled  the  railway  officials  to  estimate  exactly 
the  number  of  passengers  they  are  likely  to  have,  and  no  more 
carriages  are  put  on  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  These,  of  course, 
are  crowded,  and  the  misery  of  a  night  passed  in  one  of  them  can 
hardly  be  exaggerated.  Sleep,  except  for  brief  intervals,  is  almost 
impossible ;  and  if  the  traveller  does  succeed  in  getting  anything 
like  a  long  nap,  he  is  probably  awakened  from  it  by  an  indignant 
thrust  from  his  neighbour,  on  the  space  allotted  to  whom  he  has 
been  encroaching  owing  to  the  inevitable  slipping  which  begins 
when  a  man  ceases  to  sit  upright.  The  windows  are  most  likely 
kept  rigidly  shut,  so  that  the  crowded  compartment  becomes  almost 
unbearably  close,  and,  when  the  pale  morning  light  comes  in 
through  the  misty  glass,  so  much  discomfort  has  been  under¬ 
gone,  and  so  much  exhaustion  is  felt,  that  the  traveller  is  not  un¬ 
likely  to  form  a  resolution  like  that  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who, 
after  experiencing  the  horrors  of  a  steamboat  passage  when  cross¬ 
ing  to  England, vowed  that,  come  what  might,  he  would  never  travel 
in  that  fashion  again.  It  should  be  said  that  the  inflictions  which 
have  been  mentioned  may  now,  it  seems,  be  avoided  by  taking  a 
place  in  one  of  the  sleeping  carriages  which  have  very  tardily 
made  their  appearance  on  the  Paris  and  Lyons  Railway,  where  they 
ought  to  have  been  in  use  long  ago  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  travelling  in  them  adds  considerably  to  a  railway  fare  which 
certainly  appears  high  enough  to  most  people,  without  any  augmen¬ 
tation  ;  and,  moreover,  only  a  limited  number  of  travellers  can  avail 
themselves  of  these  carriages,  which  at  present  do  not  apparently 
run  further  than  Culoz. 

Not  a  little  has  to  be  endured,  then,  in  following  the  direct  route 
to  Italy,  and  in  addition  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  often  very 
difficult  for  an  Englishman  to  make  a  long  journey  on  French  rail¬ 
ways  without  having  his  combative  instincts  most  fully  roused. 
French  station-masters  and  guards  often  seem  animated  by  the  idea 
that  it  is  their  duty  on  all  occasions  to  be  as  rude  as  they  can,  and 
studiously  to  promote  the  discomfort  of  travellers  ;  and  they  cer¬ 
tainly  have  a  fair  title  to  be  considered  the  most  disagreeable 
people  of  their  class  in  Europe.  Even  the  Prussian  railway  officials, 
whose  military  abruptness  is  so  often  complained  of,  never  show 
the  deliberate  insolence  of  a  French  railway  guard,  and,  if  civilly 
addressed,  will  not  unfrequently  do  what  they  can  for  travellers. 
In  France  passengers  are  often  treated  with  about  as  much  con¬ 
sideration  as  blundering  recruits  receive  from  a  drill  sergeant,  and 
the  rudeness  which  has  frequently  to  be  submitted  to  must  be 
accounted  a  considerable  aggravation  of  the  discomforts  of  a  journey 
which  lies  for  the  most  part  through  France. 

The  route  to  Italy  by  way  of  Cologne,  Munich,  and  the  Brenner 
has  the  obvious  disadvantage,  as  compared  with  the  Mont  Cenis 
route,  of  being  longer  and  of  taking  considerably  more  time.  It 
has,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  the  advantage  of  offering  numer¬ 
ous  pleasant  halting-places,  and  certainly  ought  to  be  liked  by 
those  travellers  who  do  not  wish  merely  to  go  from  one  country  to 
another,  but  desire  to  see  something  by  the  way.  After  the 
journey  to  Brussels,  either  by  Calais  or  Ostend — and,  should  the 
Calais- Douvres  not  be  running,  the  wise  traveller  will,  in  fine 
weather,  or  when  a  strong  south-west  breeze  is  blowing,  take  the 
latter  route — comes  the  stage  of  Cologne,  almost  as  familiar  to 
many  Englishmen  as  Brighton,  but  specially  interesting  just  at 
present  from  the  energy  which  has  lately  been  shown  in  continuing 
the  building  of  the  two  towers  of  the  cathedral,  with  respect  to 
which  it  must  be  said  that  there  has  been  at  times  a  little  dawdling 
since  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  credibly  stated 
that,  during  the  present  summer,  a  man  and  a  boy  have  been 
seen  at  work  on  the  towers  at  intervals,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
hope  that  when  Lord  Macaulay’s  long-anticipated  New  Zealander  has 
finished  his  sketch  of  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul’s,  he  will  be  able  to 
cross  to  the  Continent  in  time  to  witness  the  ceremony  with  which 
the  completion  of  Cologne  Cathedral  will  doubtless  be  celebrated. 
After  Cologne  comes  the  journey  by  the  shores  of  the  Rhine,  and 
then  a  dull  journey  of  ten  hours  to  Munich.  Thence  the  traveller 


may  proceed  in  one  stage,  or  in  two,  three,  or  four,  as  he  thinks 
fit,  to  Verona. 

The  manner  in  which  the  journey  to  Munich  may  be  broken  at 
the  various  places  above  referred  to  is,  of  course,  familiar  to  all ; 
but  it  may  not  be  so  generally  known  that,  owing  to  the  excellent 
arrangement  of  trains  on  the  Brenner  route — very  different  indeed 
from  that  which  prevails  on  the  Paris  and  Lyons  Railway — it  ia 
possible  to  get  to  and  to  leave  at  convenient  times  the  three  very 
agreeable  halting-places  by  which  the  Brenner  Railway  passes. 
The  express  reaches  Innsbruck  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  Botzen  a 
little  before  seven,  and  Trent  a  few  minutes  after  eight.  Thus 
there  is  no  arriving  or  starting  at  inconvenient  hour3  of  the  night 
or  morning,  and  certainly  the  traveller  who  is  not  in  a  hurry,  and 
who  likes  to  see  something  by  the  way,  may  tarry  with  no  small 
enjoyment  at  each  of  the  towns  which  have  been  mentioned.  Of 
the  beauty  of  Innsbruck,  of  its  wonderful  Hofkirche,  and  of  the 
Schloss  Ambras  with  its  memories  of  Philippina  Welser,  there  i3 
no  need  to  speak.  Botzen  has  no  sights  such  as  wanderers  usually 
seek,  but  its  situation  is  extremely  beautiful,  and  the  distant  view 
of  the  Rosengarten  is  not  easily  to  be  forgotten.  Trent,  with  ita 
very  striking  cathedral,  its  arcades,  its  quaint  old  towers,  and  ita 
palaces,  is  sought  by  a  considerable  number  of  travellers  now  that 
it  possesses  what,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  improves  every  view, 
and  what  certainly  improves  every  city.  From  Trent  there  is  a 
morning  train  to  Verona  ;  and  if  the  traveller  is  obstinately  bent 
on  getting  further  immediately,  he  may  reach  Venice  or  Milan  in 
good  time  on  the  same  day,  or  Florence  in  the  evening. 

The  route  through  Germany  and  by  the  Brenner  offers  then, 
according  to  the  present  arrangement  of  the  trains,  every  possible 
facility  for  travelling  easily,  and  for  stopping  without  the  slightest 
inconvenience  or  trouble  at  most  agreeable  resting-places  ;  but  it 
requires  considerable  time ;  while,  by  following  the  route  through 
France,  the  traveller  gets  to  the  country  for  which  he  is  bound 
very  quickly.  He  sees  nothing,  however,  by  the  way  after  leav¬ 
ing  Paris,  and  is  subjected  to  a  good  deal  of  discomfort.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  route  may  seem,  then,  to  be 
not  unfairly  balanced  ;  for  in  these  days  most  people  regard  time 
as  of  great  importance,  whether  they  make  a  good  use  of  it  or  not. 
Of  the  other  two  railway  routes  to  Italy — that  by  Paris  and 
Munich,  and  that  by  Marseilles  and  the  Riviera — one,  being  cir¬ 
cuitous  and  in  parts  very  dull,  is  little  followed,  and  the  other  has 
the  great  defect  of  passing  by  the  most  beautiful  coast  in  Europe 
without  allowing  it  to  be  properly  seen.  As  need  hardly  be  said, 
those  who  are  going  to  Genoa  should  quit  the  railway  at  Nice ; 
and  this  route  does  not  therefore  rightly  belong  to  the  same  class 
as  those  of  which  we  have  spoken  above. 


TWO  LORD  MAYORS. 

LAST  week  the  municipalities  of  London  and  Berlin  elected 
each  of  them  a  new  lord.  These  annual  transfers  of  dignities 
cannot  be  expected  to  affect  mankind  with  any  great  sensation  of 
astonishment  or  delight.  The  world  would  hardly  stand  still  even 
were  London  and  Berlin  to  go  for  a  year  without  a  Lord  Mayor 
and  a  Burgomaster.  Still  the  two  recent  elections  have,  by  way 
of  contrast,  a  certain  interest  for  others  than  those  who  are  likely 
to  be  entertained  by  either  Corporation.  The  Lord  Mayor  Elect 
is  doubtless  a  very  worthy  gentleman,  as  Lord  Mayors  always  are. 
He  is  a  flax  and  hemp  manufacturer,  and  a  past  Master  of  the 
Leathersellers’  Company.  He  has  been  Sheriff,  and  is  a  Knight. 
The  Court  newsman  of  the  Mansion  House  has  nothing  more  to 
say  of  him  ;  but  nothing  more  needed  to  be  said.  The  new  Chief 
Magistrate,  as  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  him,  is  of  the  stuff  Lord 
Mayors  are  made  of,  and  that  not  too  combustible.  Of  the  Bur¬ 
gomaster  Elect  of  Berlin  even  less  was  said  in  notifying  his  election 
than  in  chronicling  that  of  his  brother  Burgomaster  of  London  this 
day  last  week.  If,  however,  less  was  said,  it  was  that  everybody 
knows  who  Herr  von  Forckenbeck  is.  His  career  has  been  run 
before  the  eyes  of  Germany.  A  leading  Liberal,  he  might  at  any 
moment  be  a  Minister,  would  he  accept  Prince  Bismarck’s  terms 
and  vote  for  an  addition  to  the  permanent  revenue  of  the 
Imperial  Treasury.  At  present  he  is  Speaker  of  the  German 
Reichstag.  It  seems  strange  enough,  from  the  English  point  of 
view  of  municipal  offices,  that  the  Speaker  of  a  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  should  accept  the  post  of  Lord  Mayor.  What  is  stranger 
still  is  the  tenor  of  the  words  with  which  the  telegraphic  account 
of  the  election  transmitted  to  this  country  closes.  It  is  actually 
declared  that  the  appointment  is  a  reward  for  Herr  von  Forcken- 
beck’s  firmness  as  a  politician,  and  that  it  “  will  probably  prove  a 
stepping-stone  to  the  Cabinet  hereafter.” 

Here  is  an  altogether  novel  avenue  to  statesmanship  opened  up 
to  ambition.  From  Common  Councilman  to  Alderman,  from 
Alderman  to  Lord  Mayor,  and  from  Lord  Mayor  to  Home 
Secretary  seems  to  be  the  German  succession  of  dignities.  The 
Speakership  is  thrown  in,  as  though  it  scarcely  counted.  An 
English  Speaker  rarely  condescends  to  return  to  the  arena  of  par¬ 
tisanship.  When  he  has  chosen  to  do  so,  there  are  precedents  for 
the  Chair  entitling  its  former  occupant  to  high  office  in  a  Cabi¬ 
net.  In  Germany  to  be  Speaker  of  the  Reichstag  is  not  mentioned 
as  enhancing  Herr  von  Forckenbeck's  claims.  Not  as  the  German 
Grevy  is  he  a  candidate  for  Cabinet  office,  but  as  Burgomaster  of 
Berlin.  John  Wilkes  turned  Alderman,  and  was  elected  Lord 
Mayor ;  but  there  closed  his  career  of  active  politics.  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  has  been  year  after  year  Mayor  of  Birmingham ;  but  his 
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civic  reputation  at  Birmingham  did  not  make  him  less  of  a  new 
man  at  Westminster.  Herr  von  Forckenbeck  is  not  only  now 
Burgomaster  elect  of  Berlin,  hut  is  apparently  at  the  present 
moment  Burgomaster  of  Breslau.  To  be  Burgomaster  seems  to  be 
his  ordinary  vocation  in  life,  just  as  much  as  to  be  a  rising  barrister 
is  the  ordinary  vocation  of  a  member  of  Parliament.  It  is  not  as 
if  the  position  of  a  Burgomaster  were  a  sinecure,  something  like 
the  freedom  of  the  Fishmongers’  or  Grocers’  Company.  A 
Burgomaster  in  Germany  is  often  personally  more  powerful  than 
a  Lord  Mayor ;  a  Burgomaster  of  Berlin  is  the  hardest-worked 
Burgomaster  in  Germany.  The  end  of  the  Franco-German  war 
found  Berlin  a  mere  provincial  capital,  the  worst-drained  and 
dullest  town  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Sedan  and  Metz  con¬ 
verted  for  the  time  Prussia  into  Germany.  Prussian  soldiers  had 
borne  the  brunt  of  the  struggle;  Prussian  statesmanship  and  strategy 
had  reconstructed  the  German  Empire.  Berlin  became  the  metro¬ 
polis  of  Germany,  but  with  all  the  characteristics  of  a  metropolis 
to  be  engrafted  upon  it.  The  Berlin  municipality  made  many 
blunders;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  succeeded  in  its  task.  Berlin  is  no 
longer  the  dull,  prosaic  city  that  tourists  once  found  it.  It  has  not  the 
brilliancy — mere  lacquer  though  it  may  sometimes  be — of  Paris.  It 
has  not  the  distinction  of  Vienna.  There  are,  however,  the  Imperial 
signs  about  it.  Persons  who  decry  Berlin,  and  class  it  with  Madrid, 
have  either  not  seen  it  for  the  last  dozen  years,  or  know  it  only 
by  descriptions  in  some  old  edition  of  a  school  geography.  The 
Burgomasters  of  Berlin  have  had  to  make  Berlin  a  city  of  palaces. 
They  have  had  at  the  same  time  to  house  an  enormous  population  of 
artisans  attracted  by  the  metropolitan  splendours.  A  Berlin  comic 
paper  of  the  period  immediately  following  the  proclamation  of  the 
Emperor  at  Versailles  portrayed  the  newly-elected  Burgomaster  for 
the  time  being  on  the  summit  of  the  fire-alarm  tower,  spying 
about  with  a  telescope  for  a  possible  Mansion  House  for  his  year 
of  oflice.  When  the  rich  were  at  a  loss  to  find  habitations,  work¬ 
ing-men  were  practically  homeless.  Baron  Ilaussmann's  improve¬ 
ments  themselves  did  not  raise  rents  at  Paris  as  did  the  new 
German  Empire  at  Berlin.  The  depression  of  trade  in  Germany 
has  added  to  the  difficulties  of  municipal  government.  House  rent 
is  little  less  high,  and  wages  are  far  lower.  Ilerr  von  Forckenbeck  as 
Burgomaster  of  Berlin  rules  over  a  population  two-third3or  three- 
fourths  of  which  are  all  but  starving ;  as  a  Liberal  Burgomaster  he 
has  the  additional  difficulty  to  contend  with  that  his  Liberalism  is 
regarded  by  his  Conservative  fellow-citizens  as  veiled  Socialism, 
and  by  Socialists  as  the  hypocrisy  of  Conservatism. 

Sir  Charles  Wetham,  as  lie  meditates  on  his  coming  mayoralty, 
may  congratulate  himself  that  he  is  not  a  Burgomaster  of  Berlin. 
Party  strifes  do  not  disturb  a  Lord  Mayor’s  serene  atmosphere. 
A  Liveryman  remarked  last  Saturday,  with  an  air  of  historical  re¬ 
search  which  constantly  startles  and  delights  us  in  orators  of  the 
Common  Council,  that  a  predecessor  of  Sir  Charles  Wetham  en¬ 
tertained  a  King  of  Cyprus  live  hundred  years  ago.  There  was 
doubtless  no  more  of  political  significance  in  the  act  than  there 
will  be  in  Sir  Charles’s  own  hospitality  next  month  to  the  “  con¬ 
queror  ”  of  Cyprus  in  the  nineteenth  century.  So  long  as  all  who 
have  set  their  mark  upon  the  year  pass  through  the  “  Egyptian 
Hall  ”  in  the  twelve  months  of  the  mayoralty,  a  Lord  Mayor 
has  done  his  duty.  The  Lord  Mayor  has  nothing,  as  such,  to  do 
with  politics.  It  is  highly  creditable  to  the  temperance  of  English 
party  spirit  that  the  special  political  bias  of  the  occupant  for  the 
time  being  of  the  Mansion  House  should  colour  his  hospitality  so 
little.  But  when  we  have  exhausted  our  enthusiasm  at  the  equity 
with  which  a  Conservative  Lord  Mayor  receives  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  a  Liberal  Lord  Mayor  welcomes  Lord  Beaconsfield,  a  doubt 
must  suggest  itself  w'hether  turtle  and  loving-cups  are  the  final 
cause  of  municipal  government.  Champions  of  the  City  adminis¬ 
tration,  as  at  present  constituted,  are  always  ready  to  declare  every¬ 
thing  perfect.  No  city  has  streets  so  well  paved,  watered,  and 
swept  as  the  City  of  London.  Nowhere  are  there  so  many  policemen; 
nowhere  is  there  such  a  prolusion  of  charity.  When  an  Alder- 
m  m  of  the  City  of  London  walks  through  Berlin,  and  smells  its 
sewers,  or  is  jostled  by  a  Socialist,  he  may  think  of  the  foreign 
Corporation  as  the  Pharisee  did  of  the  Publican.  Even  enemies 
must  admit  that  the  wealth  of  the  City,  stored  up  in  foundations 
or  levied  in  rates  or  tolls,  is  used  to  make  it  the  best  brushed 
of  all  European  cities.  Were  a  municipality  nothing  but  a 
Paving  Commission  or  .a  Local  Beard  of  Health,  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  the  City,  it  might  be  granted,  is  equal  to  its  obliga¬ 
tions.  The  attacks  made  on  the  Corporation  have  been  usually 
aggressions  by  critics  who  envy  the  splendours  of  the  Guildhall 
and  Mansion  House,  and  would  not  do  half  as  well  with 
the  corporate  money  as  do  the  Common  Couucilmen  themselves. 
None  of  the  plans  for  redressing  the  relations  of  the  City  and  the 
metropolis  have  touched  the  difficulty.  Their  one  object,  however 
ingeniously  disguised,  has  been  to  acquire  possession  of  the  City  s 
funds,  and  employ  them  elsewhere  than  in  or  on  the  City.  If 
the  metropolis  desires  money  to  spend  on  beautifying  and  adorning 
and  feasting  itself,  let  it  collect  it  for  itself.  The  Corporation  ot 
the  City,  stretched  to  cover  the  metropolis,  might,  we  have  often 
been  told,  be  as  noble  a  representative  assembly  as  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Board  of  Works  itself.  The  prospect  is  bewitching.  Un¬ 
happily  it  has  a  flaw.  Its  one  failing  is  that  the  Corporation  so 
extended  would  have  censed  to  bear  the  faintest  resemblance  to 
the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London.  A  change  less  ambi¬ 
tious  but  more  to  be  desired  is  not  that  the  Corporation  should 
be  turned  over  to  a  diflerent  constituency,  but  that  it  should 
represent  better  than  it  now  does  the  citizens  whom  it  pretends 
to  represent.  There  was  a  time  when  commerce  and  shop-  J 


keeping  were  almost  equivalent  terms.  The  present  Common 
Councilmen  and  Aldermen  represent  excellently  the  City  of  London 
shopkeepers  at  a  period  when  trade  has  assumed  other  and  more 
liberal  aspects.  In  Berlin  Mr.  Hubbard  and  Mr.  Goscben  might 
have  been  proud  to  be  Aldermen.  In  London  a  respectable  ware¬ 
houseman  like  the  late  Mr.  George  Moore  was  ashamed  of  the 
honours  of  the  shrievalty.  The  aspiring  reformers  who  are  always 
demanding  that  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  should  be 
made  to  represent  the  metropolis,  had  better  try  first  to  make  it 
represent  the  City  itself.  If  there  is  anything  ridiculous  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  Common  Councilman  or  an  Alderman,  the  absurdity  is 
not  in  the  offices,  but  in  those  who  hold  them.  We  are  by  no  means 
anxious  that  ambitious  politicians  should  regard  an  aldermanic 
gown  as  a  stepping-stone  to  Parliament  and  office.  It  is,  however, 
due  to  some  defect  in  the  existing  relations  of  the  City  and  the 
Corporation  that  there  is  a  supposed  inconsistency  between  civic 
and  political  distinctions.  Local  politics  would  be  the  better  for 
being  directed  occasionally  by  an  intelligence  not  exclusively 
parochial.  Perhaps  the  difficulty  is  not  so  much  that  the  greater 
commercial  potentate  will  not  condescend  as  that  the  minor  poten¬ 
tate  objects  to  bo  condescended  to.  A  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  might  possibly  find  an  expression  of  his  readiness 
to  wear  an  Alderman's  gown  even  less  cordially  welcomed  by 
Chichester  citizens  than  were  his  offers  of  a  share  in  farming 
profits  by  his  uncomplimentary  Sussex  labourers.  A  party  leader 
like  Herr  Forckenbeck  does  not  decline  to  be  Burgomaster  of 
Berlin.  But  then  the  citizens  of  Berlin  are  glad  to  have  Herr 
Forckenbeck  for  their  Burgomaster. 


DECLINE  OF  COOKERY  IN  PARIS. 

GFUIOSE  who  have  any  experience  of  the  matter  can  hardly  help 
JL  agreeing  with  the  remarks  that  have  lately  appeared  in  some 
lively  letters  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  on  the  melancholy  decline  of 
cookery  in  Paris.  The  author  evidently  knows  Paris  well,  and  he  tells 
us  that  his  acquaintance  with  the  most  renowned  of  its  restaurants 
dates  from  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  It  is  but 
natural  that  a  gourmet  who  has  “  lived,”  and  lived  well,  should 
fondly  remember  the  dinners  of  his  prime — the  dejeuners  and  th q  petits 
soupers  as  well.  In  later  years  you  may  have  been  educating  the 
palate ;  you  may  have  learned  to  be  almost  as  intelligent  in  the 
matter  of  vintages  as  the  famous  wine-tasting  uncle  of  Sancho 
Panza.  You  may  flatter  yourself  that  you  can  pronounce 
authoritatively  and  to  a  shade  on  the  blended  suspicions  of 
the  flavourings  in  the  sauces  Bdarnaise  or  Bordelaise.  YTou 
may  have  doubtless  gained  something  by  careful  cultivation,  but 
in  the  natural  course  of  things  you  must  have  lost  far  more. 
Y’ou  have  lost  the  fine  freshness  of  the  appetite  and  the 
honest  exhilaration  of  spirits  that  made  anything  in  .the  way 
of  a  novelty  so  thoroughly  enjoyable  that  you  could  not  help 
being  happy,  and  became  altogether  incapable  of  criticizing.  Con¬ 
sequently,  in  the  retrospective  dreams  of  your  more  care¬ 
worn  maturity,  the  early  visions  of  cafes  and  restaurants  shine  out 
in  the  rosiest  lights,  and  deck  themselves  in  the  most  fascinating 
colours.  But,  making  every  allowance  for  decay  of  the 
digestive  powers,  and  for  the  inevitable  deadening  of  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  appreciation,  we  believe  there  can  be  no  question  what¬ 
ever  that  Parisian  cookery  is  not  what  it  used  to  be. 

We  are  speaking  now,  "like  the  Correspondent  of  the  Telegraph,  of 
the  popular  establishments  in  which  capital  has  invested  itself  by 
way  of  making  its  profits  out  of  the  patronage  of  the  public.  The 
French  always  have  been,  and  always  will  be,  a  nation  of  cooks. 
They  have  the  root  of  the  matter  in  them  ;  they  have  frugal 
instincts,  with  a  shrewd  intelligence ;  they  have  patience,  and 
the  strong  culinary  common  sense  that  naturally  assumes,  as 
a  self-evident  truth,  the  wisdom  of  soundly  nourishing  the 
body.  Moreover,  they  are  in  the  habit  of  looking  cheerfully 
on  life ;  they  regard  it  as  a  positive  duty  to  make  existence 
as  enjoyable  as  possible ;  and,  writk  the  rest  to  the  world,  they 
are  susceptible  of  the  pleasures  of  a  well-served  meal,  with  the 
prospect  of  good  digestion  waiting  upon  appetite.  Every  peasant 
woman  can  turn  her  hand  to  the  making  of  a  savoury  mess,  if  you 
only  provide  her  with  the  indispensable  materials.  The  worthy 
matrons  of  the  bourgeoisie  awing  their  pots- au- feu  ;  go  marketing 
with  an  exact  regard  to  the  measure  of  the  family  wants,  keeping 
a  very  careful  eye  on  their  small  change ;  and  come  home.  to  make 
their  husbands  as  comfortable  as  possible  at  the  minimum  of 
expense,  though  the  times  may  be  hard.  Should  you  happen  to 
drop  in  to  take  your  chance  of  pot-luck  in  a  French  family  in 
reasonably  easy  circumstances,  you  will  rarely  have  much  reason 
to  regret  it.  You  can  hardly  find  fault  with  their  manner  of 
serving  the  dinner  ;  though,  should  you  have,  taken  your  hosts 
absolutely  by  surprise,  you  may  reduce  the  rations  for  each  indi¬ 
vidual.  And  in  families  of  better  rank  and  position,  who  pride 
themselves  on  the  exercise  of  a  refined  hospitality,  there  are  still 
excellent  cooks  to  be  found.  It  is  in  the  once  famous  restaurants 
of  the  capital  that  the  decline  of  the  art  is  most  painfully  con¬ 
spicuous.  We  cau  trace  some  obvious  causes  at  work,  which  seem 
sufficiently  to  account  for  the  result  so  far  as  the  present  time  is 
concerned ;  but  then  this  decadence  of  Parisian  cookery  has  been  in 
progress  for  years— a  fact  which  it  is  less  easy  to  explain.  Our  ex¬ 
periences  do  not  carry  us  back  so  far  as  those  of  the  writer  in  the 
Telegraph ;  yet  we  well  remember  some  eighteen  or  twenty  years 
ago,  when  the  Cafe  de  Paris  on  the  Boulevard  des  Italians- 
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seemed  an  institution  that  had  taken  out  a  lease  of  immortality.  It 
was  not  only  that  for  its  cuisine  and  for  the  contents  of  its  cellar- 
bins  it  could  at  least  hold  its  own  with  any  of  its  rivals.  It  had 
.also  an  unquestionable  superiority  in  the  attraction  of  its  architec¬ 
tural  arrangements,  and  had  nothing  to  envy  any  other  house  in  its 
situation.  There  was  almost  a  superfluity  of  light  and  gaiety ;  and, 
instead  of  being  half  suffocated  in  low-roofed  rooms  screened  oft  from 
the  street  by  heavy  muslin  curtains,  you  might  have  your  table 
spread  in  the  recess  of  an  open  window  on  the  rez-de-chaussSe.  You 
looked  out,  as  you  lolled  back  at  your  ease,  on  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  thoroughfares  in  the  capital,  having  your  legs  on  a  level 
with  the  shoulders  of  the  passengers.  The  situation  was  unrivalled 
for  the  intelligent  foreigner  with'  a  slight  dash  of  the  sensual  in 
his  composition,  who  loved  to  luxuriate  in  panoramic  studies  of 
human  nature,  as  he  sipped  his  champagne  or  trifled  with  his 
entree.  We  should  have  imagined  that  the  proprietor  of  that 
establishment,  when  he  had  made  his  fortune,  might  have  sold  the 
good-will  for  any  sum  he  pleased  to  name.  But  the  Cafe  de  Paris 
suddenly  closed  its  doors  in  the  full  swing  of  the  lavish  expenditure 
of  the  Empire.  The  Trois  Freres  Proven  faux,  Philippe  in  the 
Rue  Montorgueil,  and  the  once  celebrated  Very  of  the  Palais  Royal 
have  successively  had  to  follow  that  sad  example.  Their  names 
and  memories  are  well-nigh  forgotten  by  a  new  generation  of 
visitors,  and  recollections  of  one  or  two  of  them  have 
merely  been  spasmodically  resuscitated  by  imitators  who  have 
.appropriated  the  honoured  names,  but  have  failed  to  find  them 
spells  to  conjure  with.  And  many  of  the  great  restaurants  that 
still  survive  are  only  too  evidently  in  a  condition  of  collapse, 
though  the  Exhibition  has  given  some  of  them  a  temporary 
lift.  We  remember  houses  where  you  had  to  bespeak  your  table 
beforehand  if  you  had  a  special  affection  for  a  favourite 
corner.  But  now  you  may  pick  and  choose  when  you  drop  in  for 
breakfast  or  dinner,  in  the  depressing  wilderness  of  damask  and 
crystal,  where  the  handful  of  phantomlike  waiters  throws  a  deeper 
sense  of  loneliness  over  the  solitude. 

We  do  not  profess  to  explain  the  capricious  doom  that  destiny 
deals  out  to  different  establishments.  No  doubt  the  class  of 
customers  and  the  nature  of  their  custom  have  been  changing ; 
some  houses  which  once  relied  on  their  dinner  fame  seem  now 
to  trade  chiefly  in  suppers  in  cabinets.  But,  if  the  class  of 
customers  has  been  changing,  the  money  is  being  spent  more  freely 
than  before  ;  and,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  this  fact  goes  far 
to  explain  the  change  that  is  coming  over  the  character  of  the 
cookery.  A  great  restaurateur  is  a  connoisseur  in  virtue  of  his 
calling;  he  is  imbued  with  the  traditions  and  the  spirit  of  his 
business.  He  cares  for  fame  and  for  generous  appreciation  almost 
as  much  as  for  money  ;  otherwise  he  could  never  have  made  his 
way  as  he  has  done.  He  has  had  to  hold  his  own  against  eager 
rivals  by  his  power  of  imagination  and  invention.  There  are  the 
dishes  he  has  conceived  and  christened  on  which  he  specially  prides 
himself;  there  are  crus  of  rare  vintages  in  his  cellars,  for  which 
his  house  has  an  immemorial  renown.  Once  he  would  have 

blushed  and  shuddered  and  dreamed  of  suicide  if  notorious 

patrons  of  the  culinary  art  had  risen  dissatisfied  from  the 
dinner  they  had  ordered  of  him.  To  act  up  to  his 
grave  sense  of  his  responsibilities  he  must  rely  on  the 

talent  or  the  genius  of  his  chef.  The  chef  should  be  a  man 
of  Parisian,  possibly  of  European  fame,  and  he  and  his 

master  should  work  hand  in  baud  in  their  anxiety  to  cater  for  the 
tastes  of  their  clients.  That  is  the  ideal  state  of  things  which 
•  ought  to  exist  beneath  the  dining  apartments  in  a  first-class 
restaurant;  and  something  approaching  to  that  state  of  things 
used  very  generally  to  exist  in  reality.  But  nowadays  the  gift 
•of  appreciation  seems  to  be  becoming  comparatively  so  rare  that 
it  appears  hardly  worth  while  to  take  it  into  account.  Pos¬ 
sibly  more  money  may  be  spent  even  now  than  in  the  palmy  days 
of  the  gourmands  of  the  Empire ;  but  then  it  is  lavished  with 
a  dull  want  of  discrimination.  New  cafes  have  been  opened 
in  the  new  quarter  around  the  new  Opera  House  and  the  Grand 
Hotel.  We  say  nothing  of  their  cookery,  for  we  know  little  of 
it,  preferring  on  our  visits  to  return  to  the  resorts  of  earlier  days. 
But,  at  all  events,  these  cafes  made  their  way  in  the  first  place  by 
•dint  of  gilding  and  plate  glass,  backed  up  by  excessive  charges 
which  in  themselves  were  a  Recommendation  to  many  people. 
For  who  are  the  people  that  are  most  liberal  of  their  money, 
especially  in  this  year  of  the  Exhibition  ?  First  of  all, 
Americans  who  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  with  a  substan¬ 
tial  credit  on  their  bankers,  and  who  find  that  it  positively  pays 
them  to  spend  money  quickly,  since  they  can  go  back  the 
sooner  to  make  fresh  accumulations.  We  know  that  there  are  in¬ 
imitable  Transatlantic  delicacies  like  Terrapin  turtle  and  canvas- 
back  ducks.  We  know  that  the  boards  in  the  great  American 
hotels  are  most  exuberantly  spread,  only  too  many  times  in  the 
course  of  each  day.  But  a  people  who  make  a  habit  of  going  at  a 
hard  gallop  through  their  meals,  who  necessarily  pay  more  regard 
to  quantity  than  to  quality,  who  drink  water  at  dinner,  adjourning 
subsequently  to  a  spirit-bar,  and  with  whom  chronic  dyspepsia  has 
become  a  national  complaint,  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  keen 
discrimination.  Nor  can  the  average  of  well-to-do  middle-class 
English  people  be  much  more  competent  judges.  In  course  of 
doing  their  Paris  they  indulge  themselves  in  a  set  dinner  or  two ; 
possibly  they  give  their  host  carte  blanche  so  far  as  the  cost  is 
concerned.  The  waiters  and  head  director  respect  a  generous 
client,  but  by  the  manner  with  which  the  customer  gives  his 
orders  they  are  guided  as  to  the  treatment  of  which  they 
presume  him  to  be  worthy.  As  the  writer  in  the  Telegraph 


remarks,  the  knowing  Frenchman,  frugal  even  in  his  extrava¬ 
gance,  orders  the  sort  of  fruit  he  wants  and  just  as  much  as  he  wants, 
while  the  ordinary  innocent  Englishman  gives  a  promiscuous 
order  for  “  fruits,”  and  has  to  pay  for  piled-up  salvers  which  he 
sends  away  scarcely  tasted.  This  recklessness  is  itself  eloquent  of  in» 
experience  ;  for  mere  ignorance  of  the  language,  and  visible  embar¬ 
rassment  among  the  unfamiliar  names  in  the  carte,  can  never  of 
course  be  absolutely  conclusive.  Imagining  to  himself  the  manner  of 
guests  he  has  to  serve,  the  chef  thrusts  his  hands  into  the  girdle 
of  his  apron,  and  turns  the  manipulation  of  the  dishes  over  to  his 
aides.  After  a  time  he  finds  that  his  talents  are  rusting  for  lack  of 
the  encouragement  indispensable  to  inspiration.  His  salary  is 
high,  and  he  barely  earns  it,  and  his  employer,  sharing  the  dis¬ 
couragement  of  his  subordinate,  begins  to  calculate  that 
he  could  conduct  the  establishment  more  economically.  The 
chef  seeks  a  sphere  for  his  genius  elsewhere ;  probably  in  some 
private  establishment.  One  of  his  subordinates  whose  education  has 
been  hurriedly  conducted  succeeds  to  the  vacant  post ;  and  thus  the 
process  of  decadence  goes  on,  the  fittest  of  the  artists  being  gradu¬ 
ally  eliminated.  As  for  the  suppers  at  the  Cafe  Anglais,  the  Maison 
Doree,  or  Peters's,  they  are  scarcely  likely  to  avert  or  retard  the 
decay  of  the  profession.  Many  of  the  men  who  pay  for  them  may 
have  a  pretty  idea  of  good  living ;  but  then  they  have  dined 
already ;  they  have  been  smoking  and  dancing  and  flirting  and 
exciting  themselves  generally  ;  for  themselves,  they  merely  trifle 
with  what  is  served  ;  while  their  convives  care  more  for  sweets  and 
ices  and  the  dessert  and  the  sugary  champagne  than  for  those  ex¬ 
quisitely  concocted  little  dishes  that  recommend  themselves  to  the 
consideration  of  gourmets.  This  is  why,  as  we  think,  the  cookery 
of  the  Parisian  restaurants  has  been  declining,  is  declining,  and 
likely  to  continue  to  decline. 


GOLF  AT  ST.  ANDREWS. 

THE  Scottish  voluptuary  who  recommended  Peebles  as  the 
capital  of  pleasures  must  have  been  prejudiced  by  that  local 
patriotism  which  is  one  of  the  most  notable  characteristics  of  the 
countrymen  of  Principal  Shairp.  Any  unprejudiced  Caledonian 
would  cheerfully  admit  that  St.  Andrews,  not  Peebles,  is  “the 
place  for  pleesure.”  If  it  were  not  so,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
account  for  the  conduct  of  people  who  visit  the  Mecca,  the  holy 
city,  of  Golf.  There  is  perhaps  no  place  in  the  United  Kingdom 
which  it  is  so  difficult  to  get  to.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Fife  itself  are  perplexed  by  the  short  and  dreary  cross-country 
lanes  ;  while  the  Southern  enthusiast  who  travels  from  Westward 
Ho  really  deserves  to  be  allowed  to  wear  a  green  cap,  and  enjoy 
the  title  of  Ilaji  and  the  other  honours  of  the  pilgrim.  Modem 
pilgrimages  in  the  direction  of  Lourdes  and  other  shrines  are  mere 
child’s  play  compared  with  the  perils  and  discomforts  of  the  road 
to  St.  Andrews.  Let  us  suppose  the  traveller,  with  his  bundle  of 
beloved  clubs,  his  “  long  spoon,”  his  “  short  spoon,”  his  “  putting 
cleek,”  his  “  iron,”  his  “  brass  niblick,”  to  have  reached  Edinburgh 
without  accident  or  adventure.  lie  now  sets  out  for  Granton,  a 
port  about  five  miles  distant,  which  he  reaches  after  a  journey  or 
sepulchral  tedium.  At  Granton  he  is  obliged  to  walk  up  and  down 
endless  piers  and  quays  in  the  rain,  while  he  carefully  draws  a 
tarpaulin  cover  over  the  handles  of  his  clubs.  At  last  he  is  hurried 
with  a  crowd  of  cheap  excursionists  into  the  ferry-boat,  where 
he  enjoys  for  half  an  hour  the  screams  of  invalid  babies  and  the 
notes  of  the  bagpipe,  fiddle,  and  other  Scotch  musical  weapons. 
It  seems  to  be  acknowledged  that  the  Scotch  tourist  cannot 
sail  across  an  arm  of  the  sea  without  being  reminded  that 
the  “  pennon  is  at  Inverlochy,”  or  that  the  “  Campbells  are 
coming.”  At  Burntisland  you  escape  from  the  bagpipes  into  a 
chaos  of  pointers,  luggage,  and  bundles  of  golf  clubs,  which  are 
presently  carried  at  a  leisurely  pace  along  the  coast  of  Fifeshire. 
Time  would  fail  us  to  recount  the  number  of  stoppages  at  forlorn 
stations  by  which  a  journey  of  some  twenty  miles  is  made  to 
occupy  some  three  hours,  more  or  less.  At  last  the  pilgrims  are 
turned  out  at  a  place  called  Leuchar,  where  they  have  every  chance 
of  being  stranded  if  unaccustomed  to  the  way,  or  of  being  carried 
by  the  wrong  train  into  regions  unknown  to  the  geographer.  By 
luck  or  good  management  the  traveller  finally  approaches  St. 
Andrews,  and  the  prospect  might  console  him  for  bagpipes, 
babies,  delay,  official  rudeness,  and  all  the  horrors  of  the  middle 
passage. 

Across  a  wide  expanse  of  sand,  uncovered  by  the  tide,  you  see 
the  fretted  outline  of  the  old  town,  against  a  sky  that  is  sometimes 
singularly  pure.  The  spires  of  the  churches  and  of  the  college 
chapel,  the  tall  ruins  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  ancient  square 
tower  within  the  precinct  group  themselves  in  the  old  familiar 
picture.  The  sea-gulls  pursue  their  business  in  the  waters  and 
the  sands  till  the  solid  ground  of  the  links  succeeds  to  the  marsh 
of  the  estuary  of  the  river  Eden.  Specks  of  scarlet  resolve  them¬ 
selves  into  well-known  figures  ;  figures  like  these  have  been  well 
known  on  the  links  for  centuries.  You  see  some  one  in  difficulties 
in  that  three-cornered  “  bunker  ”  or  sandpit  called  the  “  principal's 
nose,”  and  some  one  else,  “  addressing  himself  to  his  ball,”  for  a 
tee’d  spot  towards  the  second  hole  from  home.  The  small 
“  caddies  ”  are  grubbing  as  usual,  with  shrill  cries,  after  lost  balls 
in  the  whins,  or  are  draggingthe  “  burn  ”  for  these  waifs  and  strays 
of  the  game.  The  children  of  eminent  players  are  piping  “  fore  ” 
in  their  childish  treble,  and  striking  balls,  which  they  imagine  to 
be  charged  with  danger  to  the  bystanders,  to  the  immense  distance 
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of  some  thirty  yards.  Further  off,  what  picturesque  writers  call 
“  a  shimmer  ”  of  muslin  marks  the  hillocks  where  ladies  still  play 
at  “  ladies’  golf,”  perhaps  the  least  entertaining  of  all  pastimes 
known  to  men  or  women.  A  considerate  railway  management 
allows  you  to  have  a  complete  and  leisurely  view  of  all  these  plea¬ 
sant  sights  before  the  train  crawls  into  a  station  which  is  a  perfect 
wilderness  of  “  caddies,”  men  in  red  coats,  young  ladies,  retrievers, 
children,  professors,  and  the  other  floating  or  permanent  population 
of  St.  Andrews. 

It  must  strike  people  who  do  not  know  golf  that  the  game  must 
be  an  attractive  one  which  can  draw  people  so  far,  through  so  many 
troubles.  Of  golf,  and  of  the  autumn  meeting  of  the  Royal  and 
Ancient  Golf  Club,  it  may  indeed  be  said  that  “  these  things  are 
done  in  a  corner,”  a  corner  of  the  East  Neuk  of  Fife.  By  the  tedium 
of  the  way  thither  unworthy  players  who  have  not  their  hearts  in 
the  game  are  eliminated.  To  outsiders,  to  cricketers  and  tennis 
players,  the  game  seems  at  first  a  dull  and  intricate  one.  The 
majority  of  the  human  race  rank  golf  somewhere  between  hockey 
and  knurr  and  spell.  A  small  number  of  better  instructed  persons 
think  that  the  game  consists  in  putting  a  small  ball  into  small  holes 
separated  from  each  other  by  vast  expanses  of  heathery  wilderness. 
It  is  denied,  by  people  as  not  yet  fascinated  and  carried  away  by 
the  charm  of  the  sport,  that  there  is  much  fun  in  this.  Yet  the 
mere  terminology  of  the  game  might  teach  a  sound  a  priori 
thinker  that  it  has  plenty  of  distinction,  variety,  and  even  finesse. 
For  example,  if  one  reads  that  Mr.  Smith  “  lay  heavily  in  the 
whins”;  that  Mr.  Molesworth,  “  after  some  consideration, selected 
his  cleek,  and  lifted  his  ball  well  on  to  the  green,  while  Mr.  Lamb, 
to  the  amazement  of  the  spectators,  took  a  play-club,  and  struck 
the  face  of  the  hill,”  it  is  plain  that  there  is  much  mystery  and 
hidden  meaning  here.  “  Both  were  unfortunate  in  the  heather 
hole,  Mr.  Anderson  having  bad  lies,”  says  the  chronicler,  and  he 
has  a  great  deal  to  tell  the  initiated  about  “  stimies,”  and  half- 
stimies,  and  “  dormie,”  about  “  the  ginger  beer,”  “  Walking- 
shaw's  bunker,”  “  the  principal's  nose,”  and  so  forth.  These 
terms,  which  seem  rather  ridiculous  as  well  as  quite  unmeaning, 
have  as  much  significance  as  the  more  sonorous  language  of  tennis, 
and,  like  the  slang  of  tennis,  that  of  golf  is  partly  derived  from 
the  French.  “  Dormie,”  for  example,  which  means  that  a  player 
cannot  lose  on  the  round,  is  apparently  a  corruption  of  “  dormir.” 
It  is  less  easy  to  find  the  origin  of  “  stimy,”  the  term  used  when 
a  player's  ball  blocks  the  road  to  the  hole,  so  that  the  opponent 
cannot  “  put  out.”  Various  as  the  terms  are  the  tools  of  the  game. 
The  “  caddie  ”  has  about  a  dozen  clubs  to  carry  suited  to  different 
accidents  in  the  pastime.  If  the  ball  lights  in  deep  grass,  one  sort 
of  club  is  necessary  ;  another  is  wanted  in  a  bunker  ;  a  third  when 
it  is  desirable  to  “  lift  ”  the  ball  some  fifty  or  sixty  yards  up  to 
the  green  ;  a  fourth  is  serviceable  in  a  cart-rut,  and  so  on.  Each 
hole  has  its  character,  and  as  it  were  its  physiognomy,  well  known 
and  endeared  to  the  golfer.  The  “  short  hole  ”  may,  by  great  luck, 
be  done  in  one  stroke,  and  should  never  require  more  than  three. 
Yet  even  at  the  short  hole  a  novice  who  “  tops  ”  his  ball  may 
find  that  he  has  landed  it  in  a  bunker  as  vast  and  deep  as  “  hell  ” 
itself — the  sand-pit  so  named  which  gapes  at  the  entrance 
to  the  “  Elysian  fields.”  The  novice,  indeed,  gets  plenty  of 
walking  and  hard  exercise  out  of  golf.  At  the  very  first 
hole  he  may  fall  into  the  road,  the  sea,  or  the  burn.  At  the  next 
he  finds  some  ugly  bunkers,  and  at  the  third  some  still  worse  sand¬ 
pits,  the  railway  track,  and  the  whins  await  him.  Unscrupulous 
caddies  take  a  delight  in  hiding  his  ball,  whereby  he  loses  his 
hole,  or — to  help  him  to  win — they  will  secretly  place  it  in  a 
favourable  position,  or  “  tee  ”  it  in  a  bunker.  At  no  game  has  the 
rising  professional  such  a  frank  contempt  for  the  performance  of  the 
budding  amateur.  In  none  has  the  successful  player  so  personal  a 
popularity.  Vast  crowds  follow  a  player  like  Mr.  Leslie  Balfour 
on  the  medal  day,  and  kindly  assist  their  champion  by  getting  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  hole,  and  treading  on  his  toes.  An  elderly  and 
nervous  amateur  would  be  driven  mad  by  this  kind  of  success. 
When  such  a  one  is  straddling  over  the  ball  he  is  about  to  “  put,” 
or  gracefully  waving  his  club  before  a  drive,  no  man,  woman,  or 
child  must  speak,  move,  or  cough.  If  any  such  movement 
is  made,  the  player  either  walks  off  with  a  countenance 
full  of  sorrow  and  anger,  or  makes  a  bad  shot,  and  loses 
his  temper  for  the  day.  In  the  small  hours,  at  the  Club,  he  may 
still  be  heard  denouncing  the  creature  who  put  him  “  off  his  shot.” 
The  nervous  golf-player  expects  animate  and  inanimate  nature 
to  fall  into  a  trance  and  hush  of  devout  expectation  while  he  is 
“  addressing  himself  to  the  ball.”  Such  excitement  and  con¬ 
centrated  interest  does  this  noble  game  provoke,  a  game  which 
men  play  at  all  ages  between  six  and  the  grave.  No  one  is  so  old 
that  he  cannot  follow  his  ball,  if  it  were  on  the  back  of  a  shooting 
ony,  or  so  feeble  that  he  cannot  explain  away  his  bad  luck,  and 
rag  at  least  of  his  prowess  in  putting.  The  contemner  of  golf, 
the  active  cricketer  or  tennis-player,  is  laying  up  for  himself  a 
dreary  old  age.  He  is  neglecting  an  amusement  which  is  like 
nature  in  tliis,  that  it  gives  itself  freely  to  all,  and  at  no  age 
deserts  its  votary.  Every  October  finds  at  St.  Andrews  the  same 
faces,  hears  the  same  familiar  tones ;  and  men  only  give  up  golf 
“  when  life’s  right  hand  is  loosened  from  their  hand.” 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  autumn  meeting  of  1878 
was  the  match  between  English  and  Scotch  players.  As  the 
Australians  were  generally  successful  in  England,  so  the  English 
have  conquered  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tweed.  Westward  Ho,  so 
far,  has  proved  the  master  of  St.  Andrews.  Mr.  Lamb  and  Mr. 
Leslie  Balfour  may  no  doubt  have  better  fortune  on  another  day ; 
but  their  opponents,  Messrs.  Molesworth,  are  certainly  their 


equals.  Any  player  who  can  go  round  the  links  in  less  than  ninety 
strokes  is  indeed  the  equal  of  the  best  amateurs  who  have  ever 
played,  and  scarcely  needs  odds  from  the  best  professionals — Park, 
Strath,  Anderson,  or  Morris.  The  late  Lambert  of  golf,  the 
j'ounger  Morris,  occupied  a  lonely  eminence,  and  might  have 
rivalled  the  famous  Alan  Robertson.  Fate  scarcely  allowed  him 
to  grow  to  the  full  measure  of  manhood,  and  last  week  a 
monument  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  of  modern  players.  St.  Andrews  is  not  likely  to  see  for 
generations  so  popular  and  skilful  a  professional ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  have  never  been  so  many  amateurs  of  the  first  class  as 
competed  this  year  at  the  mother  city  of  golf,  the  ancient  and 
beautiful  Oxford  of  the  North.  Among  her  many  claims  on  the 
gratitude  of  her  children  she  has  none  greater  than  this,  that  she 
puts  them  in  the  way  of  learning  one  of  the  best  of  games  on  the 
best  of  grounds.  Into  the  sentiment  of  St.  Andrews,  composed 
of  historical  memories  as  old  as  the  conversion  of  Scotland,  golf 
enters  as  a  pleasant  modern  element.  The  links  are  all  to  St. 
Andrews  that  the  river  is  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge  ;  they  have  as 
many  and  as  beautiful  aspects,  and  awaken  as  many  memories  of 
pleasant  old  times  and  days  of  storm  or  sunshine. 


THE  LIBRARIANS  AT  OXFORD. 

\  BETTER  place  and  time  could  not  have  been  chosen  for  the 
-CY.  first  annual  meeting  of  the  young  Association  of  Librarians 
than  Oxford  in  the  Long  Vacation.  In  the  Long — and  its 
end,  though  fast  approaching,  is  not  yet — the  “young  bar¬ 
barians  ”  are  scattered  to  the  four  winds ;  no  class-lists  hang  on 
the  doors  of  the  Schools  to  remind  the  passing  stranger  of  exami¬ 
nations;  nothing  interferes  to  mar  the  effect  of  those  “reposi¬ 
tories  of  mouldering  learning,  those  shelves  ”  which  “  did  mdst 
arride  and  solace”  Elia,  and  which  do  the  same  kind  service  still 
to  the  few  that  haunt  them.  It  was  perhaps  a  little  hard  on  the 
amiable  Bodleian  Librarian  that  the  Association  should  fix  him  in 
the  chair  during  the  one  holiday  week  in  which  his  Library  is 
closed  ;  but  his  zeal  was  proof  against  the  desire  for  rest  and  ease. 
The  Association  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  chairman,  as 
well  as  on  the  rooms  in  which,  by  the  kindness  of  the  Union 
Society,  their  meetings  were  held.  Another  matter  of  congratu¬ 
lation  is  that  they  met  in  those  rooms  this  year  before  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  commonplace  building  which  is  soon  to  supersede 
the  present  beautiful  debating-room. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  “  Library  Association  of  the 
United  Kingdom  ”  grew  out  of  the  Conference  of  Librarians 
which  was  held  last  year  in  London,  under  the  presidency 
of  Mr.  Winter  Jones.  The  organization  of  the  profession,, 
which  seems  so  obvious  when  once  suggested,  had  really 
never  been  attempted  before  in  England,  although  America 
struck  out  the  idea  at  the  time  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition, 
and  lost  no  time  in  carrying  it  out  in  the  most  thorough  way. 
The  Americans  state  their  object  very  concisely  as  being : — “  1st, 
to  enable  librarians  to  do  their  work  more  easily  and  at  less  ex¬ 
pense  ;  2ndly,  to  enable  some  of  them  to  do  a  higher  work  than 
they  had  yet  attempted,  and  others  to  perform  their  highest  work 
better.”  Accordingly,  both  in  the  Journal,  which  has  now 
reached  its  third  volume,  and  in  the  programme  of  the 
various  meetings  that  have  been  held  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  we  find  a  more  or  less  equal  division  of  topics  into  prac¬ 
tical  and  educational ;  how  to  make  a  bookcase  or  a  catalogue, 
and  how  to  make  libraries  efficient  in  teaching  the  people.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  said  that  the  latter  of  these  questions  is  one  which, 
however  it  may  be  settled  theoretically,  yet  leaves  in  practice  a  great 
deal  that  the  librarian  cannot  touch.  A  library  may  be  as  open  as 
the  day,  and  as  well  organized  as  human  skill  can  make  it ;  but 
still  the  man  or  boy  that  is  taken  to  it  may  be  in  the  position  of 
the  horse  that  is  taken  to  the  water.  You  cannot  make  the  horsa 
drink  or  the  man  read.  And  yet,  although  we  are  a  long  way 
from  the  day  when  the  masses  will  prefer  the  library  to  the  public- 
house,  there  is  no  doubt  that  enthusiasm  is  contagious,  and  a  town, 
librarian  with  a  strong  sense  of  his  mission  is  likely  to  collect  a 
far  greater  number  of  readers  around  him  than  one  who  regards 
the  library  as  his  own  and  the  public  as  intruders.  We  need  not, 
therefore,  grudge  the  Association  the  time  which  they  spend  on 
missionary  papers.  Their  direct  result  may  not  be  very  great,  but 
they  keep  the  librarians’  hearts  warm,  which  is  very  necessary  in  a 
profession  that  is  so  remote  from  the  vulgar  everyday  needs  of  man¬ 
kind.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  work  done  at  the  meeting  was 
purely  practical ;  much  eloquence  was  spent  and  much  progress 
made  on  such  burning  questions  as  indicators,  shelvage,  stock- 
books,  and  the  filing  of  newspapers.  It  was  truly  astonishing  to  an 
amateur  to  find  how  very  much  might  be  said  on  all  these 
topics,  and  of  what  practical  importance  they  really  appeared  to  be 
in  the  organization  of  libraries.  But  certainly  the  most  exciting 
of  all  topics  seemed  to  be  catalogues.  How  to  make  them ;  whether 
they  should  be  of  the  form  of  Mr.  Crookes’s  cards  or  not ;  whether 
they  should  be  by  subjects  or  authors ;  whether  the  whole  of  a 
title-page  should  be  transcribed ;  if  not,  what  abbreviations  should 
be  allowed — such  were  a  few  of  the  points  that  really  promoted 
most  excellent  discussions,  full  of  experience  and  practical  sense. 

The  world  in  general  must,  however,  be  content  to  leave  these 
high  matters  to  the  experts.  A  matter  of  wider  interest  is  the 
question  which  in  one  form  or  another  occupied  all  Wednesday 
morning — namely,  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  a  universal 
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catalogue  of  books ;  and,  if  that  is  admitted,  of  the  manner  of 
setting  about  it.  The  question  was  first  promulgated  in  some 
remarkable  articles  that  appeared  in  a  London  newspaper 
in  the  year  1850,  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Mr.  Dilke ; 
and  lately,  as  may  be  remembered,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
asked  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  to  inquire  into 
the  probable  cost  of  an  important  section  of  such  a  catalogue 
— namely,  of  a  catalogue  of  all  books  printed  in  the  United 
Kingdom  up  to  1600.  The  Society  of  Arts  took  evidence  in 
the  matter ;  but  it  has  not  remained  alone  in  the  investigation. 
The  Committee  of  the  Library  Association  have  been  during  the 
past  year  inquiring  into  the  cost  of  a  general  catalogue  of  English 
literature,  not  up  to  1600,  but  up  to  the  latest  date;  and  a  similar 
question  has  been  before  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum.  The 
views  of  high  authorities  expressed  at  the  Oxford  meeting  were 
interesting  from  their  diversity.  Mr.  Coxe  in  his  opening  speech 
boldly  declared  his  disbelief  in  the  possibility  of  a  universal 
catalogue ;  Mr.  Cornelius  Walford  believed  that,  by  co-operation 
among  different  countries,  the  thing  might  be  done,  and  that  it 
would  probably  almost  pay  its  expenses — an  important  point,  in 
which  Mr.  Bell,  the  publisher,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Society 
of  Arts,  agreed  with  him.  But  the  merely  speculative  question 
gave  way  before  the  important  announcement  made  by  Mr.  Bullen, 
the  Keeper  of  Printed  Books  in  the  British  Museum — namely,  that 
the  Trustees  of  the  Museum  had  decided  to  print  a  catalogue 
of  all  the  English  books  in  the  Museum  (about  25,000  titles), 
up  to  1640 — i.e.  up  to  the  time  when  the  flood  of  Civil  War 
pamphlets  begins.  This  work  is  to  be  begun  at  once,  and  will  be 
finished  in  two  or  three  years.  Whether  or  not  the  Museum  will 
follow  it  up  by  the  gigantic  achievement  of  a  printed  catalogue  of 
their  whole  store — 1,500,000  titles,  as  Mr.  Bullen  thinks,  3,000,000 
as  Mr.  Winter  Jones  believes — is  a  question  that  will  not  be  an¬ 
swered  in  a  moment.  That  it  is  possible,  no  one  can  doubt ;  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  whether,  if  so  great  a  work  were  to  be  done 
at  all,  it  would  not  be  better  to  make  it  greater  still,  and,  instead  of 
printing  a  British  Museum  Catalogue,  to  co-operate  with  the  great 
foreign  libraries  in  making  a  complete  catalogue  of  all  books  what¬ 
ever. 

Bibliography,  which  by  the  constitution  of  the  Association 
comes  within  tbe  range  of  its  work,  did  not  receive  much  attention 
at  this  conference.  This  is  only  natural,  the  bibliographer's  work 
being  not  one  that  can  be  much  advanced,  except  by  individual 
research.  Still  there  was  one  excellent  paper  read  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Allnutt  of  the  Bodleian,  a  young  student  who  seems  to  have  a  real 
gift  for  his  subject,  on  the  history  of  printing  in  English  provincial 
towns.  Nothing  piques  a  literary  Englishman  more  than  to  ob¬ 
serve  how  far  ahead  of  us  in  all  matters  touching  provincial  his¬ 
tory,  whether  of  men  or  buildings  or  books,  are  the  French,  the 
Italians,  the  Germans,  and  even  in  some  departments  the  Spaniards. 
Where  a  French  town  has  its  Societe  Archeologique,  with  proper 
organization,  regular  meetings,  and  annual  volumes  of  Reports, 
we  have  nothing.  While  the  history  of  Caen  or  Troyes  exists  in  a 
standard  form  from  the  hands  of  first-rate  antiquaries,  the  history 
of  the  great  English  towns  is  to  be  read,  if  read  at  all,  in  a  form 
that  appears  incurably  parochial,  narrow,  and  illiterate.  It  can 
hardly  be  that  English  towns  have  no  history ;  so  that  we  find 
ourselves  illustrating  a  curious  paradox  —  that  the  country  in 
Europe  that  vaunts  its  local  self-government  most  loudly  is  the 
country  where  localities  are  thought  least  worthy  of  commemora¬ 
tion.  Such  work  as  this  of  Mr.  Allnutt’s  gives  perhaps  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  as  good  a  chance  as  any  of  redeeming  the  provincial  districts 
of  England  from  this  reproach — work  done,  that  is  to  say,  by 
specialists  in  particular  subjects  rather  than  by  local  students 
working  at  the  general  history  of  their  localities. 

Among  the  other  papers  that  broke  into  the  rather  monotonous 
series  of  “  practical  discussions  ”  were  those  on  Cathedral  Libraries, 
by  Mr.  TI.  E.  Reynolds,  of  Exeter,  and  on  College  Libraries, 
by  Mr.  E.  C.  Thomas,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  Of  the  former  it  may  be  said  that,  though  Mr.  Reynolds 
had  taken  great  and  successful  pains  to  clear  up  the  history 
of  the  various  cathedral  libraries,  he  hardly  succeeded  in 
showing  that  they  were  likely  to  be  of  very  great  utility 
at  the  present  day.  When  they  were  first  made  they  were 
of  course  the  only  libraries  in  their  districts;  or,  rather,  the 
books  they  contained  were  almost  the  only  books.  But,  although 
it  is  eminently  desirable  that  the  treasures  in  their  possession 
should  be  better  known,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  cathedral 
libraries  can  be  practically  developed  to  suit  modern  needs.  Let 
them  be  known  as  widely  as  possible ;  let  all  whom  it  may  concern 
be  made  aware  that  Erasmus’s  own  copy  of  Aristotle's  Organon, 
with  his  own  unpublished  notes,  exists  at  Wells,  as  other 
rarities  exist  in  every  other  cathedral  library ;  but  let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  these  libraries  can  ever  be  what  they  once 
were  until  cathedral  bodies  become  what  they  once  were. 
More  practical  is  the  question  of  college  libraries,  which  has 
for  many  years  been  agitating  the  University  mind,  and  which 
has  once  or  twice  assumed  the  grand  proportions  of  an 
almost  national  question,  as  in  Mr.  Robarts’s  magnificent 
proposals  for  the  future  of  All  Souls.  Whether  All  Souls  and 
Bodley  will  really  join  hands  or  not  is  a  question  the  answer  to 
which  is  at  present  hidden  in  the  breasts  of  the  Commissioners  ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  minor  matter  of  restricting 
college  libraries  to  more  or  less  special  departments,  and  of  opening 
them  out  to  all  persons  who  care  to  use  them,  is  becoming  a 
commonplace  of  academical  discussion.  Already,  not  to  mention 
All  Souls,  with  its  admirable  collection  of  law  books  and  its 


reading-room  open  to  all,  Worcester  has  published  a  catalogue  of 
its  collections  in  classical  archseology ;  and  Balliol  is  working  in 
the  same  way  at  a  complete  philosophical  library.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  good  example  will  be  followed  in  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  till  each  college  library  contains  two  classes  of  books 
only — a  collection  of  books  of  reference  for  the  actual  daily  needs 
of  the  members  of  the  college,  and  a  special  collection  in  one  par¬ 
ticular  line,  and  that  alone. 


THE  THEATRES. 

R.  CIIATTERTON  has  been  most  unfortunately  advised  in 
the  production  of  the  I  Vinter's  Tale.  Even  with  the  most 
careful  preparation  and  the  most  accomplished  performers,  its 
success  upon  the  modern  stage  would  be  more  than  doubtful ; 
and,  considering  the  present  resources  of  the  theatre,  it  was 
highly  imprudent  to  make  the  attempt  at  all.  In  saying  this,  we 
do  not  intend  to  cast  any  reflection  upon  the  talent  of  the  actors 
and  actresses  who  have  lent  their  services  to  the  representation. 
Many  of  them  enjoy  a  deserved  reputation ;  and  in  several 
instances  the  performance  was  of  a  kind  to  command  respectful 
criticism.  The  Hermione  of  Miss  Wallis  was  without  fascination, 
but  was  certainly  not  devoid  of  power.  She  acquitted  herself  of 
a  very  difficult  task  in  the  spirit  of  a  careful  and  conscientious 
artist ;  and  in  the  final  scene  her  efforts  unquestionably  achieved 
a  genuine  triumph.  The  situation,  though  full  of  interest  to  the 
audience,  is  of  a  kind  that  would  be  easily  ruined  by  any  lack  of 
restraint  on  the  part  of  the  actress.  It  is  only  by  a  perfect  sim¬ 
plicity  of  bearing  that  the  audience  can  be  won  to  any  belief  in 
the  possibility  of  this  strange  transformation  from  marble  to  life ; 
and  ludicrous  suggestions  would  be  quick  to  intrude  themselves 
if  the  attention  were  allowed  to  wander  for  a  moment  from  the 
emotional  realities  of  the  scene.  In  earlier  passages  of  the  play, 
where  there  is  more  to  do,  Miss  Wallis,  it  must  be  confessed,  did 
far  less  well.  She  failed  to  render  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the 
speeches  which  Shakspeare  has  granted  to  Hermione  for  her 
defence.  Verse  of  such  delicate  flavour  will  not  bear  the  touch 
of  any  system  of  trained  and  tutored  elocution  ;  its  fine  aroma 
escapes  in  the  process,  and  with  it  goes  also  the  essential  beauty  of 
Hermione’s  character.  That  innocent  sweetness  of  soul  which  no 
wrong  can  sour,  and  that  perfect  tenderness  of  womanly  nature 
from  which  even  the  keenest  suffering  can  force  no  discordant  note, 
lose  all  their  charm  at  the  bare  suggestion  of  artifice  in  their  utterance. 
And  Miss  Wallis,  with  the  best  intentions,  cannot  altogether  get 
rid  of  the  failings  of  an  artificial  style.  The  dignity  she  grants  to 
the  injured  lady  is  from  this  cause  too  austere  and  self-conscious. 
We  feel  the  purity,  but  not  the  loveableness,  of  the  wife  whom 
Leontes  has  so  cruelly  divorced,  and  we  miss  the  full  effect  of  the 
contrast  which  Shakspeare  has  been  careful  to  establish  between 
her  patient  affection  and  the  outspoken  indignation  of  Paulina. 
The  association  of  these  widely  different  types  of  feminine  cha¬ 
racter  was  a  favourite  subject  of  study  with  Shakspeare,  as  we 
may  observe  by  a  comparison  of  Hermione  and  Paulina  with 
Desdemona  and  Emilia.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  passion  of 
jealousy  is  the  motive  power  in  both  these  plays ;  and  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  the  variations  in  the  mode  of  its  development, 
according  to  the  different  requirements  of  tragedy  and  comedy. 
Paulina’s  defence  of  her  mistress  is  not  more  emphatic  than  that 
of  Emilia  ;  but  her  sharp  and  somewhat  shrewish  tongue  is  allowed 
a  more  liberal  scope,  and  there  is  no  Iago  to  curb  the  display  of 
her  righteous  anger.  For  the  impersonation  of  such  a  character 
Mrs.  Vezin  shows  considerable  aptitude.  She  is  a  practised  actress 
who  takes  full  advantage  of  the  ample  resources  afforded  by  the 
author,  delivering  with  effect,  if  not  always  with  refinement,  the 
vehement  speeches  that  are  put  into  Paulina’s  mouth.  But  she 
failed  completely  to  realize  the  transition  of  feeling  in  the  third 
act,  when,  moved  by  the  sight  of  the  King’s  despair,  the  scolding 
tongue  is  suddenly  subdued  to  tenderness,  and  passion,  having 
stormed  itself  out,  leaves  behind  the  true  woman’s  pity.  This  is 
one  of  those  surprises  of  Shakspeare’s  art  which  are  so  eloquent  of 
his  profound  knowledge  of  human  character.  A  lesser  artist 
would  have  been  bound  by  the  lines  of  the  original  conception ; 
he  would  scarcely  have  dared  to  venture  upon  such  a  bold  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  seeming  truth  of  the  picture.  But  Shakspeare’s 
hold  upon  nature  is  so  assured,  and  his  command  of  the  secret 
springs  of  action  so  complete,  that  he  can  afford  to  violate  the 
superficial  probabilities  of  conduct,  and  to  draw  his  inspi¬ 
ration  direct  from  reality.  Other  poets  create  a  type  of 
character  to  express  an  idea,  and  we  feel  that  every  word 
or  gesture  is  referred  to  this  idea.  Shakspeare’s  characters, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  constantly  overstepping  the  logical 
requirements  of  their  author.  They  work  for  his  ends ;  but 
they  work  independently,  and  they  move  with  so  much  of  sponta¬ 
neous  freedom  that  even  the  poet  himself  does  not  always  attempt 
to  analyse  the  mysteries  of  human  feeling  that  he  can  so  faithfully 
depict.  It  is  scarcely  wonderful,  then,  that  an  actress  should  fail 
to  follow  such  a  daring  flight  of  imagination  ;  but  it  is  certainly 
surprising  that  Mrs.  Vezin  should  so  little  have  appreciated  the 
only  possible  means  of  solving  a  difficult  problem.  Elsewhere,  and 
especially  in  the  earlier  scenes,  she  sometimes  erred  by  too  much 
violence  of  passion ;  here,  on  the  contrary,  she  was  not  violent 
enough.  She  seemed  to  be  more  than  half  distrustful  of  the  truth 
of  this  rapid  change  of  temper,  and  apparently  sought  to  overcome 
the  abruptness  of  the  transition  by  softening  the  force  of  her 
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anger.  But,  in  reality,  it  is  by  the  tempest  of  her  passionate 
grief  that  Paulina  is  borne  into  a  calmer  and  more  pitiful  mood. 
She  is  so  shaken  by  the  accumulated  sorrows  of  the  scene  that  she 
can  think  no  more  of  the  causes  that  have  produced  them.  The 
ruin  that  has  been  wrought  is  in  itself  so  terrible  as  to  extinguish 
every  other  consideration. 

We  have  dwelt  somewhat  in  detail  upon  these  two  parts  because 
their  performance  by  Miss  Wallis  and  Mrs.  Vezin,  although  by 
no  means  perfect,  is  eminently  interesting.  With  the  Leontes  of 
Mr.  Charles  Dillon  we  are  not  encouraged  to  take  a  similar  course. 
His  system  of  elocution  is  overlaid  with  mannerisms  too  serious 
and  obtrusive  to  be  easily  pardoned :  nor  could  we  discover  that 
his  efforts  were  guided  by  any  distinct  intellectual  conception. 
The  wilful  and  unreasoning  jealousy  of  Leontes  requires  the  finest 
tact  on  the  part  of  the  actor  in  order  that  its  presentation  may  be 
tolerable  within  the  limits  of  comedy.  Above  all  things,  it  is 
necessary  that  there  should  be  no  exaggeration  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  character,  for  all  our  sympathies  should  be  reserved  for  the 
trials  of  Hermione.  Mr.  Dillon,  however,  played  the  part  as  he 
might  have  played  Othello,  and  with  an  emphasis  of  passion  which 
even  in  Othello  would  be  intolerable.  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  mistaken  rendering  of  such  a  part  is  not  to  be  measured  merely 
as  an  isolated  failure.  Its  effect  is  to  destroy  altogether  the  symmetry 
of  the  performance.  The  poetical  comedies  of  Shakspeare  demand, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  class  of  drama,  a  certain  elegance  in  the 
manner  of  their  representation.  They  do  not  affect  to  depend  upon 
telling  situations,  and  they  make  no  pretence  to  the  kind  of  interest 
that  springs  out  of  a  neatly  constructed  plot.  The  successive 
scenes  have  often,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  progress  of  the  story, 
only  a  slender  connexion.  They  form  a  series  of  exquisite 
pictures,  in  which  the  graceful  beauty  of  the  verse  is  often  the 
strongest  bond  of  unity.  They  must  be  played  therefore,  if  tliev 
are  to  be  played  at  all,  with  a  constant  care  to  preserve  this  pre¬ 
vailing  sense  of  poetical  beauty.  It  is  not  enough  for  their  success 
that  individual  actors  should  discharge  their  allotted  task  with  in¬ 
telligence  ;  what  is  even  most  important  is  that  the  production  as 
a  whole  should  exhibit  the  control  of  a  finely  cultivated  taste.  And 
it  is  in  this  that  the  performance  of  the  Winter's  Tale  is  most  lament¬ 
ably  imperfect.  The  efforts  of  individual  performers  reveal  no 
coherence  of  style ;  they  are  not  related  to  one  another  by  any 
community  of  aim,  and  even  when  they  are  rightly  directed  they 
miss  their  due  effect  by  lack  of  support  in  other  directions. 

"W  e  commented  last  week  upon  some  unattractive  features  in  a 
version  of  a  French  play  recently  produced  at  the  Folly  Theatre. 
Since  our  remarks  appeared  it  would  seem  that  the  enterprise 
lately  displayed  in  importing  the  less  desirable  forms  of  French  art 
has  received  a  check.  A  certain  Mr.  Arthur  Mattliison  had,  as  we 
learn  from  his  own  letter  to  the  Times,  prepared  a  version  of  M. 
Augier's  Leg  Liannes  Pauvres,  but  the  Lord  Chamberlain  in  the 
exercise  of  his  discretion  has  refused  to  authorize  its  production. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  refusal  that  need  excite  surprise,  and  the 
matter  might  fairly  have  been  allowed  to  pas3,  if  it  were  not  for  a 
somewhat  novel  line  of  argument  which  the  disappointed  adapter 
has  put  forward.  Mr.  Mattliison,  according  to  his  own  account,  is 
anxious  to  supplement  the  labours  of  the  Divorce  Court.  lie  is 
apparently  under  the  impression  that  the  instruction  to  be  derived 
from  a  study  of  the  cases  that  come  before  Sir  James  Hannen  is 
not  brought  sufficiently  within  the  reach  of  the  multitude.  “  Why 
is  it,”  he  asks  with  seeming  sincerity,  that  “  a  moral  lesson  may 
not  be  taught  nightly  on  the  stage  instead  of  only  once  in  the 
Divorce  Court  ?  ”  We  had  rather  thought  for  our  own  part  that 
fhe  pressing  need  of  publishing  the  details  of  divorce  cases  was 
.already  sufficiently  appreciated,  and  that  the  duty  which 
Mr.  Matthison  is  so  eager  to  discharge  had  been  long  ago  appro¬ 
priated  by  others.  The  daily  journals  will,  we  fancy,  turn  out  to 
be  powerful  rivals  to  this  young  author  in  his  new  enterprise ; 
and,  as  he  tells  us  that  he  is  the  possessor  of  a  “  growing  dramatic 
reputation,”  we  would  suggest  that  he  should  reflect  seriously 
upon  the  value  to  that  reputation  of  the  labour  he  now  proposes 
to  himself.  But  there  is  another  point  in  Mr.  Matthison’s  letter 
that  deserves  remark.  He  makes  several  quotations  from  a  letter 
addressed  to  him  by  the  Examiner  of  Plays ;  and  in  one  sentence 
so  quoted  we  find  a  tribute  to  the  talent  of  Mr.  Matthison  him¬ 
self.  We  were  not  aware,  however,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Examiner  of  Plays  to  carry  on  official  correspondence  with  young 
authors  of  “  growing  dramatic  reputation.”  The  concern  of  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  is  not  with  the  writing  of  plays,  but  with  their 
representation  ;  and  we  must  therefore  conclude  either  that  the 
Licenser  of  Plays  has  overstepped  the  limits  of  his  authority,  or 
that  Mr.  Matthison  has  been  indiscreet  enough  to  publish  the 
contents  of  a  private  letter,  written  to  him  not  officially,  but  in  a 
spirit  of  courtesy. 


NEWMARKET  AND  MIDDLE  PARK. 

IN  racing,  as  in  other  matters,  it  may  perhaps  be  as  well,  when 
doing  things  at  all,  to  do  them  thoroughly,  and  for  such  a 
purpose  no  better  quarters  can  be  found  than  Newmarket.  In¬ 
dependently  of  the  racing,  a  man  who  is  fond  of  thoroughbred 
horse3  may  derive  great  interest  and  gratification  from  a  morning 
walk  on  the  heath,  where  at  the  present  time  he  may  see  the 
winners  of  the  Derby,  Oaks,  St.  Leger,  One  Thousand,  Two 
Thousand,  Grand  Prix  de  Paris,  and  French  Derby,  and,  generally 
speaking,  most  of  the  best  thoroughbred  horses  in  training. 


The  first  October  meeting  (which,  by  the  way,  takes  place  in 
September)  began  with  the  Buckenham  Stakes,  which  was  little 
more  than  a  walk  over  for  Wheel  of  Fortune.  Considering  that 
the  entrance  to  the  race  was  300  sovereigns,  half  forfeit,  the  un¬ 
initiated  might  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  owner  of  a  very 
moderate  filly  cared  to  throw  away  1 50/.  by  pitting  her  against 
the  best  public  performer  of  the  year.  For  the  Hopeful  Stakes, 
the  best  of  the  entry  on  public  running  was  supposed  to  be 
Peter,  a  colt  by  Hermit  out  of  Lady  Masham,  who  had  only  been 
out  on  one  occasion,  when  he  ran  second  to  Wheel  of  Fortune, 
beating  Cadogan,  the  winner  of  the  Woodcote  Stakes  at  Epsom, 
Leap  Year,  and  others.  When  he  came  out  for  his  preliminary 
canter  he  was  generally  considered  to  be  much  improved  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  although  some  judges  thought  that  he  was  a  trifie 
leggy  and  slack-ioined.  The  result  of  the  race  was  never  in 
doubt  after  the  competitors  had  passed  the  Bushes,  as  Peter 
led,  and  won  in  a  canter  by  a  couple  of  lengths.  The  Great 
Eastern  Handicap  was  contested  by  sixteen  horses,  of  which 
Hackthorpe  was  generally  thought  to  be  about  the  best  at 
the  weights.  As  we  observed  when  noticing  the  racing  at  Don¬ 
caster,  he  had  been  a  great  favourite  for  the  Portland  Plate,  before 
starting  for  which  race  he  received  a  kick ;  he  now  had  the 
advantage  of  Archer  as  his  jockey,  and  appeared  to  have  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  beating  the  field  which  opposed  him.  In 
the  next  race  Rayon  d'Or,  the  first  favourite,  was  beaten  by  Leap 
Year.  The  running  of  Rayon  d’Or  is  truly  incomprehensible. 
Although  he  has  won  several  races  very  cleverly,  he  never 
wins  when  he  is  first  favourite.  The  Grand  Duke  Michael  Stakes 
was  a  race  of  interest;  Lord  Clive,  Clementine,  Red  Archer, 
and  Glengarry  competing  for  it.  Lord  Clive  seemed  to  be  having 
it  all  to  himself  as  they  were  running  in,  when  Clementine 
went  up  to  him  and  appeared  to  be  wearing  him  down ;  but 
when  his  jockey  roused  him  up  he  did  win,  though  scarcely  so 
easily  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  A  scrambling  two-year-old 
handicap  over  half  a  mile,  for  which  fifteen  started,  resulted  in  a 
magnificent  race.  There  was  only  a  head  between  each  of  the 
first  three  horses  which  passed  the  post.  Abbaye,  by  See-Saw, 
was  the  winner,  but  she  had  a  very  hard  fight  for  it.  In  the  last 
race  of  the  day  Lady  Golightly  proved  herself  to  be  a  stayer,  by 
cantering  in  six  lengths  in  advance  of  Belagny  and  Ivy  for 
the  two  mile  Triennial  Stakes,  and  she  forthwith  became  a  very 
strong  favourite  for  the  Cesarewitch. 

The  second  day’s  racing  was  inferior  to  the  first,  and  a  good 
deal  of  rain  fell  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon.  A  large  number 
of  amateurs  who  dabble  in  betting  make  a  rule  of  backing 
Archer's  mounts,  and  the  whole  party  supported  a  colt  of  Lord 
Falmouth’s  which  that  jockey  was  to  ride  for  the  First  Foal 
Stakes.  Their  disgust  may  easily  be  imagined  when  a  fine  but 
scarcely  half-trained  brute  appeared  with  their  champion  upon  his 
back,  which,  after  objecting  very  strenuously  to  going  to  the  post 
at  all,  tried  to  bolt  during  the  race,  shambled  along  iu  the  most  un¬ 
gainly  fashion,  and  finally  cantered  in  about  a  hundred  yards 
behind  the  Electric  filly,  whose  previous  performances  had  been 
about  as  bad  as  possible.  Then  came  the  Triennial  Stakes  ; 
when  among  the  starters  were  Castlereagh,  Attalus,  Hydromel, 
and  Sovereign,  who  had  at  one  time  been  backed  for  the  Derby. 
Attalus  had  been  sixth  for  the  St.  Leger,  and  Castlereagh  ninth, 
but  no  great  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  the  relative  positions  of 
horses  which  had  been  so  far  behind  the  first  three.  The  running 
was  made  by  Anemone,  but  she  gave  way  at  the  Bushes.  For  a 
short  time  Sovereign,  who  had  been  running  very  well,  was  sailing 
along  very  much  in  the  style  of  a  winner,  but  his  bad  hocks  proba¬ 
bly  told  upon  him  at  the  hill,  for  he  dropped  back  rather  suddenly. 
As  they  ascended  the  hill  Attalus  was  leading,  closely  followed  by 
Hydromel  and  Castlereagh  ;  then  Hydromel  challenged  Attalus, and 
there  wasagamestruggle  between  the  pair;  butin  the  last  few  strides 
Castlereagh  shot  up  and  joined  in  the  battle,  and  then  Hydromel 
tired,  and  finally  Attalus  just  won  by  a  head,  Castlereagh 
being  second.  The  first  race  which  took  place  on  the  Thursday 
was  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  running  of  Phenix.  Although 
this  colt,  belonging  to  the  owner  of  Rayon  d’Or,  had,  as  a  two- 
year-old,  beaten  Clocher  at  even  weights,  his  previous  perform¬ 
ances  this  year  did  not  allow  any  hope  of  his  beating  the  speedy 
Preciosa,  or  any  of  the  other  starters.  He  was  quite  the  least 
fancied  of  the  seven  horses  which  ran ;  20  to  1  was  betted  against 
him,  and  yet  he  won  in  a  common  canter  by  eight  lengths.  Eight 
horses  opposed  Wheel  of  Fortune  in  the  Triennial  Produce  Stakes 
but  it  cost  her  no  effort  whatever  to  win  by  three  lengths.  At 
present  her  form  is  without  doubt  far  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
two-year-old  that  has  yet  appeared  in  public.  The  Suailwell  Stakes 
furnished  the  finest  race  of  the  day,  Mowerina,  Alpha,  and  "W  hite 
Poppy  being  only  separated  by  two  necks.  There  was  also  a 
pretty  race  for  a  selling  stakes,  in  which  Echo  II.  beat  Ventnor  by 
a  head,  after  waiting  patiently  behind  him  until  he  was  within  a 
few  strides  of  the  judge’s  box.  No  jockey  better  understands  the 
accomplishment  of  this  feat  than  Fordham,  who  was  riding  the 
winner. 

The  most  interesting  day’s  racing  of  the  week  was  that  of  the 
Friday.  The  October  Handicap  was  won  by  the  highly  bred  Lina, 
who  is  by  Monarque  or  Mortemer  out  of  Regalia.  She  was 
receiving  2 1  lbs.  and  23  lbs.  from  Thunderstone  and  Rylstone, 
which  detracts  somewhat  from  the  merits  of  her  performance,  but 
nevertheless  she  won  in  the  hollowest  manner.  Ruperra,  better 
known  as  the  Lady  Morgan  colt,  was  first  favourite  for  the  Rous 
Memorial  Stakes.  He  had  won  the  only  two  races  for  which  he 
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had  previously  started  with  such  ease  that  some  people  imagined 
he  might  be  the  best  two-year-old  of  the  year.  When  it  came  to 
racing  in  the  Rous  Memorial,  however,  he  had  no  chance,  and  only 
ran  fourth,  Peter  winning  by  a  neck  from  Peace,  who  beat  Monsieur 
Philippe  by  three  quarters  of  a  length.  The  two  last-named  were 
running  in  public  for  the  first  time,  and  their  future  careers  will  be 
watched  with  great  interest.  Ruperra’s  easy  defeat  may  possibly  have 
been  too  bad  to  be  depended  on,  but  on  public  form  Peter  at 
present  stands  second  only  to  Wheel  of  Fortune.  The  St. 
Leger  Stakes,  over  2  miles  and  105  yards,  was  contested  by 
Sefton,  Ohilderic,  Inval,  Insulaire,  Thurio,  and  Pacific,  who 
were  estimated  by  the  public  in  the  order  in  which  we  have 
mentioned  them ;  but  in  the  race  they  were  placed  thus— 
Sefton,  Insulaire,  Inval,  the  rest  pulling  up.  As  Sefton  won 
in  a  canter  by  six  lengths,  he  ought,  if  the  running  was  true,  to  be 
the  best  three-year-old  of  the  year,  and  certain  very  good  judges 
have  already  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  this  conclusion. 
Without  committing  ourselves  too  hurriedly  to  such  a  decided 
opinion,  we  readily  admit  that  the  performance  was  an  extraordi¬ 
narily  good  one,  and  that  Sefton  must  be  a  stayer  of  very  high 
quality,  and  a  horse  likely  to  distinguish  himself  in  the  future  as  a 
winner  of  Cups.  Ohilderic  is  often  an  uncertain  runner,  but  why 
Thurio  should  have  run  so  disgracefully  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 

Despite  the  general  depression  of  trade  and  consequent  deprecia¬ 
tion  in  value  of  thoroughbred  stock,  the  sale  at  Middle  Park  was 
upon  the  whole  a  good  one.  It  is  true  that  at  the  dispersion  ot 
the  late  Mr.  Blenkiron's  stock  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  amounted 
to  about  124, 000L,  whereas  at  the  sale  the  other  day  only  48,195 
guineas  were  realized,  but  a  far  larger  number  of  animals,  were 
disposed  of  in  the  former  sale  than  in  the  latter.  Moreover,  in  the 
first  case  three  stud  horses  were  sold  for  the  enormous  sum  of  25,000 
guineas,  Blair  Athol  alone  bringing  in  12,500.  Apart  from  the  stud 
horses,  the  averages  of  the  sale  were  not  so  very  much  lower  than 
those  realized  on  the  previous  occasion  referred  to,  and  the  prices  ob¬ 
tained  at  the  late  sale  for  foals  was  quite  unprecedented.  Indeed, 
on  the  second  day  they  sold  almost  better  than  had  their  yearling- 
brothers  and  sisters  in  July;  and  if  like  sums  could  usually  be 
obtained  for  foals,  breeders  would  perhaps  have  to  consider 
whether  it  might  not  be  more  advisable  to  offer  their  stock  at 
auction  as  soon  as  weaned,  instead  of  keeping  it  a  year.  As  much 
as  850  guineas  was  bid  for  a  black  colt  foal  by  Victorious  out  oi 
Seclusion  before  the  hammer  fell,  and,  as  if  to  make  this  price 
seem  the  more  absurd,  his  sire  was  afterwards  sold  for  300 
guineas.  In  all  the  annals  of  horse-breeding  probably  no  more 
curious  anomaly  than  this  was  ever  met  with.  The  same  afternoon 
another  foal  by  the  same  horse  was  sold  for  more  than  its  father — 
namely,  the  filly  out  of  Anderida,  which  went  for  470  guineas. 
Poor  old  Seclusion,  the  dam  of  Hermit,  only  fetched  760,  but 
she  was  well  sold,  as  she  is  twenty-one  years  old.  In  her 
younger  days  she  had  on  two  occasions  been  knocked  down 
for  over  2,000.  Another  mare  of  the  mature  age  of  twenty 
went  for  500  guineas.  This  was  Bas  Bleu,  by  Stockwell,  out  of 
a  Touchstone  mare.  Like  Seclusion,  she  was  the  dam  of  a 
Derby  winner.  Of  all  the  mares  disposed  of  at  the  late  sale,  the 
highest  priced  was  Anderida  by  King  Tom  out  of  Woodcraft  by 
Voltigeur.  She  had  never  run  in  public,  and  her  fame  chiefly 
rested  upon  the  success  of  her  daughter  Mida.  The  2,500  guineas 
for  which  she  was  sold  seemed,  all  things  considered,  an  extravagant 
price.  A  mare  by  Stockwell,  which  bore  the  reputation  of  being 
a  very  bad  roarer  when  on  the  turf,  and  which  was  purchased  at 
Tattersall’s  for  40  guineas,  now  went  for  500.  The  sale  of  the  stud 
horses  was  little  better  than  a  complete  fiasco.  Scottish  Chief 
was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  bought  in.  Poor  old  Saunterer, 
who  had  cost  2,100  guineas,  died  about  a  week  before  he  should 
have  been  sold.  Vespasian,  who  had  been  purchased  for  3,000 
guineas,  was  almost  given  away  at  400 ;  and,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  Victorious  only  brought  in  300.  A  few  days  before  the 
break-up  of  the  Middle  Park  Stud,  a  sale  of  shorthorns  took  place, 
which  led  to  interesting  comparisons  between  the  relative  values 
of  mares  and  cows.  The  average  prices  obtained  for  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire’s  shorthorns  were  far  higher  than  those  brought  in  by 
Mr.  Blenkiron's  horses  ;  but  there  was  very  little  difference  between 
the  highest  priced  cow  and  the  highest  priced  mare,  the  one  fetch¬ 
ing  2,660  and  the  other  2,500  guineas.  The  monetary  depression 
in  England  may  be  severe ;  but  there  must  be  some  spare  cash  left  in 
these  islands  when  the  stock  of  a  breeder  of  racehorses  sells  for 
48,195  guineas,  and  30  cows  fetch  nearly  20,000 l. 
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PAYNE’S  HISTORY  OF  EUROPEAN  COLONIES.* 

A  POCKET  history  of  European  colonization  and  colonies, 
beginning  with  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator,  and  including  a 
notice  of  the  proclamation  of  British  sovereignty  in  the  Transvaal, 
seems  at  first  sight  an  altogether  extraordinary  tour  de.  force. 
Mr.  Payne’s  book,  indeed,  extends  to  a  considerably  greater 
length  than  any  of  its  predecessors  in  Mr.  Freeman's  Historical 
Course  for  Schools,  not  even  excepting  Mr.  Doyle’s  History  of 
America,  which  is  printed  in  a  much  wider  type.  Still  it 
modestly  ranges  itself  as  a  school  history  among  school  histories, 

*  History  of  European  Colonies.  By  Edward  J.  Payne,  M.A.  'With  Maps 
(*  Historical  Course  for  Schools.” )  Macmillan  &  Co. 


though  of  the  more  or  less  novel  class  of  which  Mi’.  Free¬ 
man's  General  Sketch  set  the  example  in  English  educational 
literature — histories  constructed  on  the  broad  lines  of  leading 
ideas,  and  aiming  at  clearness  of  demonstration  rather  than 
abundance  of  illustration.  None  of  Mr.  Freeman's  coadjutors, 
not  even  the  editor  of  the  series  himself,  has  had  a  task  compara¬ 
ble  in  difficulty  to  that  which  Mr.  Payne,  with  a  readiness  for 
labour  in  itself  worthy  of  commendation,  has  not  shrunk  from 
endeavouring  to  accomplish.  He  has  done  his  work  in 
the  main  so  competently,  and  in  many  respocts  so  admirably, 
that  he  may  be  excused  for  having  occasionally  indulged 
in  a  phraseology  savouring  more  of  the  Oxford  Prize  Essay 
than  of  the  School  History.  In  his  introductory  section, 
and  here  and  there  in  other  parts  of  his  book,  Mr.  Payne’s 

phrases  are  at  times  as  tall  as  his  views  are  broad,  and  will 

commend  themselves  with  fatal  seductiveness  to  the  juvenile 
student  whose  elementary  needs  have  elsewhere  to  be  met,  in 
true  primer  style,  by  the  information  that  “  somewhere  about 
3,000  years  ago  certain  peoples  belonging  to  what  is  called  the 
Aryan  family  of  peoples  started  westward  from  the  plateaux  of 
Central  Asia,”  &c.,  or  that  relics  of  the  original  sense  of  the  word 
colony  may  “  be  traced  in  such  names  as  Koln  or  Cologne.”  To 
learners  in  this  stage  of  advancement  it  will  be  a  fearful  joy  to 

find  that  “  Europe  is  a  moral  essence,  not  a  name  de¬ 

noting  race  or  locality  ” ;  and  it  will  be  a  satisfaction  which  no 
teacher’s  annotations  can  spoil  to  be  “  resolved  ”  in  print  that 
Turk  and  Pope  “  are  still  the  great  enemies  of  progress ; 
half  of  Europe  is  engaged  at  the  present  moment  in  a  war  to  shake 
oft'  the  Turkj  and  the  other  half  will  before  long  have  to  engage  in 
a  war  to  shake  off  the  Pope.”  Fortunati  nimium  we  may  say  of 
the  youth  of  England,  if,  by  the  time  that  such  new  convulsions 
threaten  the  map  of  Europe,  they  are  well  provided  with  the 
general  geographical  knowledge  for  the  extension  of  which  Mr. 
Payne’s  book  furnishes  them  with  such  excellent  opportunities. 

We  have  felt  bound  to  make  these  remarks,  of  which  school¬ 
masters  and  tutors  at  least  will  see  the  drift,  because  we  are  well 
aware  how  difficult  it  is  to  induce  members  of  that  public  for  which 
schoolbooks  must  be  supposed  to  be  primarily  designed,  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  fact  and  inference,  between  conclusion  and 
conjecture.  Of  course,  if  school  books  are  not  written  for  school¬ 
boys,  and  if  primers  address  themselves  to  the  demands  of  the 
higher  criticism  of  the  age,  our  protest  is  altogether  futile.  And 
we  are  willing  to  concede  to  Mr.  Payne  in  the  fullest  measure  a 
right  to  comment  on  the  most  important  of  the  historical  and 
political  issues  suggested  by  a  subject  so  vast  as  his.  This 
little  book  contains  the  materials  for  a  history  of  European 
colonies  such  as  would  be  a  most  important  as  well  as  a  most 
seasonable  addition  to  our  historical  literature,  and  such  as  the 
author  of  the  present  compendium  would  evidently  be  competent 
to  write.  The  limits  to  which,  even  with  a  decidedly  liberal 
interpretation  of  the  plan  of  his  series  on  the  part  of  the 
editor,  Mr.  Payne  has  found  himself  condemned  have  cramped 
his  execution  of  his  task,  and  made  it  difficult  for  him  to 
preserve  a  balance  between  its  several  parts.  He  has  been 
obliged  to  omit  the  history  of  the  United  States  as  having  been 
already  treated  in  another  work  of  the  series,  and  can  thus  only 
refer  to,  instead  of  describing,  the  most  important  of  all  modem 
developments  of  colonial  life.  On  the  other  hand,  the  later  his¬ 
tory  of  the  States  of  Southern  and  Central  America,  though  treated 
by  Mr.  Payne  with  unflagging  vigour,  and  indeed  possessing, 
as  he  remarks,  a  far  intenser  dramatic  interest  than  that  of 
colonies  of  English  origin,  is  full  of  facts  and  names  necessarily  so 
little  familiar  to  the  ordinary  reader  that,  if  his  attention  is  reallyr 
attracted,  he  will  eagerly  wish  for  more  information,  without  (in 
accordance  with  the  plan  of  the  series)  finding  a  clue  to  it  in  Mr. 
Payne’s  present  volume.  We  cannot  but  think  that  in  a  book, 
however  elementary  in  its  plan,  on  a  subject  at  once  so  varied 
and  so  unworn  as  that  of  the  volume  before  us,  the  old 
system  of  giving  at  least  a  few  leading  references  to  authorities 
might  have  been  followed  with  advantage,  lieeren’s  celebrated 
Handbook  of  the  European  System  of  States  and  its  Colonies, 
while  quite  as  succinct  as  Mr.  Payne’s,  is  for  this  as  for  other 
reasons  a  work  which  possesses  a  permanent  value  for  the  student ; 
and  we  have  little  doubt  that  it  would  be  in  Mr.  Payne’s  power  to 
execute  another  on  a  similar  plan,  carrying  on  the  thread  through 
the  supremely  interesting  period  which  has  elapsed  since  Ileeren’s 
day,  and  incorporating,  with  the  terseness  which  characterizes  the 
argument  of  the  little  book  before  us,  the  political  as  well  as  the 
historical  lessons  of  colonization  and  colonial  life  in  the  present 
century.  Even  as  it  stands,  however,  Mr.  Payne’s  work  displays 
remarkable  grasp  and  power,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  deserves  to 
be  called  the  most  noteworthy  aid  to  a  popular  comprehension  of 
the  subject  that  has  appeared  since  the  late  Mr.  Herman  Merivale’s 
Oxford  Lectures  on  Colonization  and  Colonies. 

Out  of  the  many  parts  of  so  vast  and  varied  a  theme  it  is  not 
easy  to  select  any  for  special  comment ;  although,  as  we  have 
said,  Mr.  Payne  is  a  writer  who  guides  his  readers,  and  is  himself 
guided,  by  the  light  of  leading  ideas.  Nor  has  it  often  been 
our  fortune  to  peruse  a  narrative  so  complicated  in  the  ramifi¬ 
cation  of  its  details  and  yet  so  wholly  free  from  confusion. 
Mr.  Payne  is  very  far  from  being  a  devotee  of  the  theory  of  race 
in  its  extremer  consequences ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  theory  from 
which  it  better  behoves  the  colonial  historian  or  politician  to 
hold  himself  free.  It  may,  for  instance,  be  allowed  that  the  negro 
is  an  inferior  type  of  humanity  to  the  Caucasian  white ;  and 
Toussaint  l’Ouverture’s  claim  as  “  the  first  of  the  blacks  ”  to  address 
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Napoleon  as  “  the  first  of  the  whites  ”  may  appear  to  us  monstrously 
ridiculous,  ns  it  appeared  to  the  First  Consul  monstrously  insolent. 
Still  the  surprises  which,  as  Mr.  Payne  says,  the  history  of  Hayti 
so  continuously  reveals  are  by  no  means  all  in  the  direction  of 
grotesque  assumption,  or  sanguinary  abuse,  of  the  forms  of  European 
political  life  and  government ;  and  “in  the  face  of  every  possible 
disadvantage,  the  Ilaytians  have  long  since  entitled  themselves  to 
the  respect  and  consideration  of  Europe.”  Its  destiny  may  be  a 
better  one  than  to  “  oscillate  between  a  degraded  negro  imperial¬ 
ism  and  a  feeble  mulatto  oligarchy,”  if  the  still  unsolved  problem 
of  the  amenability  of  the  negro  to  political  education  should  after 
all  determine  itself  iu  his  favour.  Ilayti,  however,  is  hardly  to  be 
regarded  as  a  colony  of  Europe.  As  to  the  question  which  of 
the  European  races  and  nations  have  proved  themselves  the  best 
qualified  for  colonization  and  colonial  progress,  Mr.  Payne  utters — 
and  indeed  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  utter — no  uncertain 
sound.  But  he  shows  in  various  parts  of  his  book  that  it  is  not, 
properly  speaking,  a  question  of  race  which  we  have  here  before 
us.  In  the  first  place,  as  he  justly  observes,  the  division  between 
Teutonic  and  “  Latin  ”  colonial  nations  is  “  not  a  hard  and  fast 
one  ;  it  is  rather  the  difference  between  types  of  colonial  life  than 
between  races  which  has  so  conspicuously  affected  the  history 
of  modern  colonies.  This  view,  which  pervades  the  book,  is  so 
admirably  put  near  the  beginning  in  a  passage  displaying  true 
breadth  of  historical  intelligence,  that  we  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  part  of  it : — 

The  organization  of  the  Italian  Republics  of  the  middle  ages  has  nothing 
of  the  “  Latin  ”  character  about  it ;  and  these  Republics  exercised  a  strong 
influence  on  the  political  growth  of  England  and  Holland.  The  people  of 
Northern  I  ranee  and  Spain,  the  hardy  Norman  sailors  who  sailed  otf  to  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Biscayans  who  followed  an  adventurous  leader  round 
the  stormy  Horn,  and  colonized  Chile,  were  more  like  the  English  and 
Hutch  than  the  churchmen  and  lawyers  who  shaped  the  destinies  of  new 
Spain  ;  and  the  English  and  Dutch  also  borrowed  certain  ideas  on  govern¬ 
ment  and  commerce  from  the  Latin  peoples,  especially  that  famous  one  of 
confining  the  trade  of  their  colonies  to  the  mother  country,  which  for  so 
many  years  hindered  the  growth  of  the  new  world.  In  the  later  stage  of 
history,  since  this  system  has  been  abolished,  the  old  contrast  of  the  Teutonic 
and  the  Latin  type  has  shone  out  more  strongly  than  ever  ;  and  as  events 
have  gone  tar  enough  to  show  that  the  Teutonic  race  has  done  better  in  the 
new  world  than  any  other,  the  Latin  peoples  have  of  late  years  been  assimi¬ 
lating  themselves  to  it  as  fast  as  they  can. 

It  is  this  last  fact  which  gives  to  the  apparently  chaotic  fortunes 
of  Spanish  America  since  the  time  of  its  liberation,  not  only  a 
certain  historical  coherence,  but  a  measure  of  political  hopefulness : 
and  which  makes  us  at  the  same  time  regret  that  Mr.  Payne  was 
unable  to  survey  from  both  sides  of  the  question  the  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  such  a  colonial  land  as  Mexico, 
The  unhappy  attempt  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  is  too  fresh 
in  the  memory  of  Europe  to  need  a  repetition  of  the  condemnation 
which  it  generally  called  forth  even  before  its  ignominious  close  ; 
but,  apart  from  the  jobbery  and  the  treachery  which  marked  its 
conduct,  it  was  a  direct  endeavour  to  thwart  the  inevitable 
progress  of  colonial  history  in  the  New  World,  and  was  thus  per¬ 
haps  the  greatest  political  anachronism  of  modern  times.  Alto¬ 
gether,  the  colonial  history  of  France  is  a  singular  one ;  nor  would 
it  be  safe  to  predict  that  the  day  of  its  vagaries  lias  passed  for 
ever.  The  Mexican  collapse  may  have  helped  to  bring  the  Second 
Empire  to  its  fall ;  but  many  of  our  readers  will  remember  how 
so  shrewd  and  honest  a  politician  as  the  late  M.  Provost  Paradol 
was  intent  upon  schemes  of  colonization  which  surpassed  in  vague 
grandeur  anything  that  the  Empire  even  attempted  to  accomplish. 

Another  point  which  Mr.  Payne’s  book  illustrates  in  unexpected 
variety  is  that  of  colonial  federation,  the  watchword  of  the  most 
active  English  colonial  politicians  of  our  own  day.  Here  again 
America  has  led  the  way  ;  nor  is  there  perhaps  any  other  example  in 
history  of  a  political  movement  having  been  followed  with  so  much 
rapidity  and  on  so  vast  a  scale.  The  most  striking  instance  of  the 
adoption  of  this  tendency  is  no  doubt  to  be  sought  in  Canada,  whose 
history  presents  so  strange  a  series  of  vicissitudes.  To  Ileeren, 
writing  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  it  seemed 
probable  that,  as  in  North  America,  after  a  nation  had  formed 
itself,  a  republic  had  gradually  sprung  into  being,  so  similar  results 
would  follow  in  Canada,  at  the  Cape,  and  in  New  Holland.  But 
in  the  great  colonies  of  South  America,  whore  the  people  was 
“  divided  into  castes,”  he  thought  the  enduring  existence  of  re¬ 
publics  hardly  possible.  Time  seems  to  have  produced  solutions 
different  indeed  in  the  cases  of  North  and  South  America,  but  in 
both  primarily  determined  by  the  progress  of  the  Federal  idea. 
The  union  of  the  Canadas,  recommended  at  the  time  of  the  re¬ 
bellion  of  1837  bjr  Mr.  Roebuck,  adopted  as  a  principle  of  policy 
by  Lord  Durham  in  1 838,  and  accomplished  in  1 840,  has  proved 
to  be  only  a  prelude  to  the  Federal  union  of  all  the  British  pos¬ 
sessions  in  North  America  into  one  Dominion,  which  already  Lord 
Durham  had  contemplated,  and  which  our  own  generation  has  seen 
(with  the  exception  of  a  single  colony)  actually  accomplished.  Itis 
known  how  the  same  experiment  is  being  tried  in  South  Africa. 

In  New  Zealand,  on  the  other  hand,  the  federal  system  has,  perhaps 
wisely,  been  superseded  by  the  establishment  of  a  central  govern¬ 
ment,  with  a  division  of  the  country  into  counties  as  at 
home.  In  the  Spanish  colonies  the  conditions  of  the  pro¬ 
blem  were  very  different  from  those  which  rendered 
the  emancipation  of  the  United  States  one  of  the  easiest, 
and,  as  we  now  recognize  it  to  have  been,  one  of  the  most 
natural,  of  historical  processes.  The  Spanish  colonists,  as  Mr. 
Payne  says,  were  not  only  far  from  being  a  purely  European  race, 
as  were  the  North  American  colonists,  but  they  had  from  first  to 
last  been  under  the  strictest  home  control ;  they  “  had  to  gain 


their  independence,  as  they  afterwards  had  to  gain  their  political 
liberty.”  Added  to  these  difficulties,  there  was,  and  always  will 
be,  the.  enervating  influence  of  climate  and  its  consequences. 
Federalism  .was  accordingly  here  employed  as  an  artificial  aid 
rather  than  introduced  as  a  natural  result,  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Columbian  States,  was  at  times  adopted  as  a  principle  before 
its  premisses  had  been  secured.  In  the  Argentine  States,  as  Mr. 
Tayne  shows,  the  process  was  even  more  peculiar.  Here  it  was 
the  special  interest  of  Buenos  Ayres  to  make  itself  the  commercial 
centre  of  the  entire  Confederation,  and  thus  to  close  the  ports  of 
the  provinces.  It  is  the  unfortunate  result  of  the  brevity  to  which 
Mr.  Payne’s  limits  condemn  him  that  he  has  no  space  in  which  to 
explain  the  paradox  that  the  names  of  parties  in  the  Argentine 
States  lost  their  meaning,  that  the  Federalists  became  the  obstruc¬ 
tives,  and  the  Unitaries  the  politicians  whose  care  really  fostered 
provincial  interests. 

On  the  question  of  the  future  relations  between  the  mother- 
country  and  the  British  colonies  Mr.  Payne  touches  with  modera¬ 
tion  and  good  sense.  He  evidently  neither  thinks,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  the  history  of  English  colonization  is  closed,  or  the 
possibility  of  a  future  extension  of  our  Colonial  Empire  out  of  the 
question ;  nor,  on  the  other,  that  the  destinies  of  English  colonial 
life  depend  on  the  increased  activity  of  that  one  among  our 
Government  Offices  which  has  the  best  reason  for  studying  the  art 
of  letting  well  alone.  But  he  makes  no  secret  of  his  conviction, 
which  every  candid  observer  must  share,  that  the  sole  connexion 
of  Canada,  the  Australias,  and  South  Africa  with  the  mother- 
country  is  through  the  Crown ;  that  they  cannot  in  any  strict 
sense  be  regarded  as  forming  one  nation  with  the  United  Kingdom. 
He  is  not,  however,  one  of  those  who  think  that  a  friendly 
separation  is  the  only  issue  of  the  situation  to  he  looked  for 
in  the  future,  or  that  the  object  of  statesmen  ought  to  be  to 
prepare  for  this  solution.  He  believes  that  “  a  closer  union  with 
her  colonies  would  certainly  tend  to  secure  for  England  that  weight 
in  the  world  which  is  imperilled  by  the  scantiness  of  her  geogra¬ 
phical  limits  ” ;  and  that  “  without  her  great  Indian  Empire 
England  would  have  far  less  weight  in  the  world’s  balance  of 
power.’  His  conclusion  therefore,  modestly  and  tentatively  stated,  is 
in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  “  some  real  tie  of  union  which,  without 
increasing  the  complexity  of  the  Imperial  Government  of  England, 
might  add  to  its  forces  the  fast-growing  forces  of  the  great  groups 
of  English  independent  colonies,  or  at  any  rate  prevent  them  from 
drifting  away  and  becoming  rivals,  if  not  enemies,  as  the  United 
States  of  America  have  done.”  It  will  be  seen  that  a  problem 
which  may  at  no  distant  date  become  one  of  practical  statesman¬ 
ship  is  here  approached ;  and  we  trust  that  its  conditions  may 
receive  illustration  from  a  writer  so  well  qualified  to  furnish  it  as 
Mr.  Payne,  in  a  work  of  which  the  form  may  better  correspond  to 
the  substance  than  is  the  case  in  his  present  publication.  Mean¬ 
while  we  cannot  here  enter  into  arguments  of  which  we  do  not 
undervalue  the  significance,  but  which,  merely  indicated  as  they 
are  in  the  book  before  us,  wear  an  aspect  of  obiter  dicta.  When 
a  problem  cannot  be  fully  stated  it  cannot  be  clearly  discussed ; 
and  if  we  have  done  injustice  to  one  of  the  ablest  books  of  its  kind 
that  have  recently  come  under  our  notice,  this  injustice  is  far 
from  equalling  that  which  its  author  has  done  to  himself. 


ARNOLD’S  JOHNSON.* 

fTHIIS  hook  scarcely  satisfies,  we  must  say,  the  expectations 
-L  that  it  had  raised.  It  consists  of  nearly  five  hundred  pages, 
but  of  these  not  quite  twenty  contain  anything  that  we  had  not 
read  before.  Mr.  Arnold  has  made  a  selection  from  Johnson’s 
Lives  of  the  Poets,  he  has  borrowed  from  the  proprietors  of  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  by  the  “  acquiescence  ”  of  Mr.  Trevelyan, 
Lord  Macaulay’s  Life  of  Johnson,  and  he  has  written  a  preface  and 
a  note.  The  preface  is  interesting,  and  so,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
is  the  note.  But  we  had  looked  for  more.  “  Edited,  with  a 
preface,  by  Matthew  Arnold,”  is  what  we  read  on  the  title-page 
and  in  the  advertisements,  To  edit  in  the  present  case  has  meant 
nothing  more  than  to  select,  to  borrow,  and  to  write  a  single  note. 

Nor  can  we  admit  that  the  title  given  to  this  selection  is  a 
correct  one.  The  Life  of  Gray  most  certainly  cannot  be  reckoned 
among  the  Six  Chief  Lives,  neither  can  a  place  among  them  be 
properly  refused  to  either  the  Life  of  Cowley  or  the  Life  of  Savage. 
Mr.  Arnold,  after  quoting  Boswell’s  praise  of  Johnson’s  great  work, 
says: — “  In  the  lives  of  the  six  chief  personages  of  the  work,  the 
lives  of  Milton,  Dryden,  Swift,  Addison,  Pope,  and  Gray,  we 
have  its  very  kernel  and  quintessence.  True,  Johnson  is  not  at  his 
best  in  all  of  these  lives  equally,  one  might  have  hoped,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  for  a  better  life  of  Gray  from  him.  Still  these  six  lives 
contain  very  much  of  his  best  work,  and  it  is  not  amiss,  perhaps, 
to  have  specimens  of  a  great  man’s  less  excellent  work  by  the  side  of 
his  best.”  No  doubt  it  is  a  good  thing  to  see  every  variety  of  a 
writer’s  work,  his  best  as  well  as  his  worst  performances.  But  that 
is  scarcely  a  justification  for  the  title  that  Mr.  Arnold  has  given  to 
his  Selection.  Johnson  himself  would  have  been  amazed  to  learn 
that  his  Life  of  Cowley  was  omitted.  “He  himself,”  as  every 
reader  of  Boswell  knows,  “  considered  it  as  the  best  of  the  whole.” 
No  less  amazed  is  the  ordinary  reader  to  find  no  place  given  to  the 
Life  of  Savage.  We  are  inclined  to  reckon  it  as  almost  the 
first  of  all  Johnson’s  prose  writings.  Macaulay  describes  it  as  a 

*  The  Six  Chief  Lives  from  Johnson's  “Lives  of  the  Poets”;  with 
Macaulay's  “  Life  of  Johnson.”  Edited,  with  a  l’reface,  by  Matthew 
Arnold.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1878. 
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masterpiece.  “  No  finer  specimen  of  literary  biography,”  he  says,  ' 
“  existed  in  any  language,  living  or  dead.”  It  is  doubly  interesting, 
moreover,  from  the  study  of  style  that  it  affords,  for  it  was  written 
five-and-thirty  years  before  the  earliest  of  the  other  Lives  was  pub¬ 
lished.  To  the  young  student,  for  whose  wants  Mr.  Arnold  is 
providing,  it  would  most  certainly  have  proved  far  more  attractive 
than  any  of  the  other  Lives.  It  would  also  have  given  him  an 
insight  into  one  side,  and  that  the  saddest,  of  the  life  of  literary 
men  of  last  century — an  insight  which  he  will  scarcely  get  from  the 
rest  of  the  Selection. 

Mr.  Arnold  has  not,  as  might  well  be  imagined,  selected  the 
Lives  at  random.  In  the  first  pages  of  his  preface  he  considers 
what  is  that  knowledge  which  is  worth  having.  He  attacks  the 
changes  that  are  going  on  in  English  education,  and  the  notion 
“  that  education  is  advanced  in  two  ways  principally :  by  for  ever 
adding  fresh  matters  of  instruction,  and  by  preventing  uniformity.” 
He  himself  “  would  be  inclined  to  prescribe  just  the  opposite 
course ;  to  prescribe  a  severe  limitation  of  the  number  of  matters 
taught,  a  severe  uniformity  in  the  line  of  study  followed.”  He 
considers  nex£  what  would  be  the  ideal  line  of  study  to  be  followed 
by  all  who  are  concerned  with  English  literature : — 

The  thing  would  be,  one  imagines,  to  begin  with  a  very  brief  introductory 
sketch  of  our  subject ;  then  to  fix  a  certain  series  of  works  to  serve  as  what 
the  French,  taking  an  expression  from  the  builder's  business,  call  points  de 
repere, — points  which  stand  as  so  many  natural  centres,  and  by  returning 
to  which  we  can  always  find  our  way  again,  if  we  are  embarrassed  ;  finally, 
to  mark  out  a  number  of  illustrative  and  representative  works,  connecting 
themselves  with  each  of  these  points  de  repere.  In  the  introductory  sketch 
we  are  amongst  generalities,  in  the  group  of  illustrative  works  we  are 
amongst  details  ;  generalities  and  details  have,  both  of  them,  their  perils 
for  the  learner.  It  is  evident  that,  for  purposes  of  education,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  parts  by  far  in  our  scheme  are  what  we  call  the  points  de  repere. 
To  get  these  rightly  chosen  and  thoroughly  known  is  the  great  matter. 

"With  all  due  deference  to  so  great  a  master  of  literature,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  maintain  that,  in  our  ideal  line  of  study  of 
English  literature,  the  thing  would  be  to  begin,  not  with  an  in¬ 
troductory  sketch,  however  brief  or  however  long,  but  with  the 
history  of  Jack  the  Giant  Killer.  From  that  the  young  student 
would  rise  to  Robinson  Crusoe  and  Gulliver's  Travels.  He  would 
not  be  ready  for  the  introductory  sketch  till  he  had  picked  up  for 
himself  a  good  deal  about  the  characters  to  whom  he  was  to  be 
introduced.  Mr.  Arnold  apparently  assumes  that  those  who  are 
to  read  this  volume  will  come  to  it  in  utter  ignorance  of  the 
authors  whose  lives  and  writings  are  described.  He  advises  that 
they  should  read  in  connexion  with  each  biography  something  of 
the  author  with  whom  it  deals,  and  he  suggests  in  each  case  the 
portions  which  should  be  read.  We  would  reverse  the  order  of 
procedure.  Till  the  student  had  a  certain  familiarity  with  the 
writings  of  an  author,  and  a  liking  for  them  into  the  bargain,  we 
should  consider  it  of  little  use  to  place  before  him  a  piece  of  criti¬ 
cism  on  writings  which  he  did  not  know,  and  to  which  he  there¬ 
fore  was  indifferent.  Johnson,  it  is  true,  gives  in  each  case  a  Life 
of  the  poet,  as  well  as  a  review  of  his  writings.  Now  a  well- 
written  Life  can  often  be  enjoyed  even  by  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  works  of  the  author  whose  biography  is  written. 
But  with  a  criticism  the  case  is  different.  To  a  young  student  a 
piece  of  criticism  is  often  somewhat  dangerous  reading.  He  is 
called  upon  to  take  part,  as  it  were,  in  giving  judgment  when  he 
knows  nothing  of  the  merits  of  the  case.  If  he  does  not  himself 
pronounce  the  sentence,  he  feels  nevertheless  all  the  importance  of 
a  man  who  is  invited  to  take  his  seat  on  the  bench  by  the  side  of 
the  judge.  He  most  certainly  ought,  before  he  hears  the  summing 
up,  to  have  held  at  least  a  junior  brief  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
There  is  no  better  way,  we  hold,  to  introduce  a  young  student  to 
literature  than  Johnson’s  own  method.  “  I  would  put,”  he  says, 
“  a  child  into  a  library  (where  no  unfit  books  are)  and  let  him 
read  at  his  choice.”  Unfortunately  there  are  not  libraries  in  every 
house,  though  a  man  might  furnish  his  shelves  with  all  that 
would  be  wanted  at  half  or  a  quarter  of  the  cost  at  which  he  fur¬ 
nishes  his  cellar.  But  in  every  big  school  there  is,  or  there  ought 
to  be,  a  big  library,  as  open  to  all  as  is  the  playground. 

In  the  selection  itself  Mr.  Arnold  has  shown  great  judgment. 
The  addition  of  Macaulay’s  admirable  Life  of  Johnson  greatly  in¬ 
creases  its  value.  His  own  preface  is  a  very  interesting  piece  of 
writing.  So  long  as  the  cart  is  not  put  before  the  horse,  as  Mr. 
Arnold,  in  our  opinion,  seems  to  advise,  we  should  learn 
with  pleasure  that  this  volume  is  used  in  the  upper  forms 
of  all  the  higher  class  of  schools.  Though  he  expresses  him¬ 
self  somewhat  oddly,  he  is  not  without  some  reason  when  he 
says  that  he  has  been  enabled  “  to  fulfil  a  long-cherished  desire, 
to  tell  the  story  of  a  whole  important  age  of  English  litera¬ 
ture  in  one  compendious  volume.”  We  should  have  thought, 
by  the  way,  that  it  is  rather  Johnson  and  Macaulay  who  tell 
the  story.  Whoever  the  teller  may  be,  the  story  is  certainly  to  a 
very  great  extent  told.  We  greatly  regret,  however,  that  Mr. 
Arnold  has  thought  it  better  simply  to  reprint  the  Lives  and  to 
leave  them  “  in  their  natural  form  to  have  their  own  effect  upon 
the  reader.”  We  go  with  him  in  the  contempt  which  he  evidently 
entertains  for  much  of  the  modern  method  of  editing  books  in 
English  literature.  “  We  give,”  he  says,  “  the  learner  too  much 
to  do,  and  we  are  over-zealous  to  tell  him  what  he  ought 
to  think.”  But  Mr.  Arnold  is  not  an  editor  whom  we  catch 
every  day,  and  we  do  not  feel  satisfied  with  the  one  note  that  he 
has  given  us.  The  text  itself  would  seem  to  require  a  certain 
amount  of  attention.  In  the  Life  of  Gray  we  have  lighted,  for 
instance,  on  the  following  passage,  which  cannot  surely  be  as 
J ohnson  wrote  it : — “  In  the  first  stanza,  the  azure  flowers  that 
blow,  show  resolutely  a  rhyme  is  sometimes  made  when  it  cannot 


easily  be  found.”  We  have  consulted  two  other  editions,  one  of 
them  the  first,  and  find  just  the  same  reading.  It  should  have 
run,  no  doubt,  “  show  how  resolutely.”  There  would  seem  to  be 
room,  moreover,  for  a  few  historical  and  explanatory  notes  here 
and  there.  In  the  course  of  a  hundred  years  that  which  was  once 
familiar  to  every  reader  often  comes  to  be  understood  only  by  men 
of  learning.  If  this  is  a  kind  of  drudgery  which  Mr.  Arnold  is 
unwilling  to  face,  he  might  at  least  have  given  us  now  and  then 
one  of  those  pieces  of  acute  criticism  in  which  he  delights.  What 
happier  subject  for  an  essay  could  he  have  found  than  the  criticism 
Johnson  passed  on  Lycidas  ?  The  author  of  Thyrsis  might  well  have 
entered  the  lists  in  defence  of  pastoral  poetry.  “  Do  not,”  he  says, 
when  considering  the  students  for  whom  this  book  is  intended,  “  do 
not  let  us  insist  on  also  reviewing  in  detail  and  supplementing 
Johnson’s  work  for  them,  on  telling  them  whatthey  ought  really  and. 
definitely  to  think  about  the  six  authors.”  While  we  are  quite 
content  that  Mr.  Arnold  should  for  the  most  part  leave  Johnson, 
to  tell  his  own  story  so  far  as  five  of  the  six  poets  are  concerned, 
yet  the  case  of  Gray  is  very  different.  Macaulay  was  not  very  far 
wrong  when  he  wrote  that  the  very  worst  of  the  Lives  is  beyond 
all  doubt  that  of  Gray.  Here  surely  Johnson’s  work  might  with  ad¬ 
vantage  have  been  reviewed  and  supplemented.  Here  surely  Mr. 
Arnold  might  have  defended  the  position  he  takes  in  his  preface, 
where  he  places  Gray  “  in  the  first  class  in  English  literature.” 

But,  while  we  are  calling  for  more  than  Mr.  Arnold  has  thought 
proper  to  give  us,  we  must  not  forget  to  thank  him  for  his  preface. 
In  it  he  has  traced  the  growth  of  the  modern  English  prose  style 
with  much  acuteness.  He  seems  to  us,  however,  scarcely  to  do 
justice  to  our  early  writers.  “  For  the  purposes  of  modern  life  the 
old  English  prose,  the  prose  of  Milton  and  Taylor,  is,”  he  says, 
“  cumbersome,  unavailable,  impossible.  A  style  of  regularity, 
uniformity,  precision,  balance,  was  wanted.  These  are  the 
qualities  of  a  serviceable  prose  style.”  To  the  Restoration  he 
greatly  attributes  the  improvement  which  he  traces.  England 
desired  a  modern  prose,  and  our  writers,  he  says,  turned  naturally 
to  French  literature.  The  acuteness  and  taste  of  Charles  II. 
helped  to  bring  about  the  change.  “  Indeed,  to  the  admission  of 
French  influences  of  all  kinds  Charles  II.’s  character  and  that  of 
his  Court  were  too  favourable.”  It  is  interesting  to  compare  with 
these  views  the  opinion  of  so  great  a  master  of  our  language  as 
Walter  Savage  Landor.  It  is  indeed  in  the  person  of  Home  Tooke 
that  he  is  speaking,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  here  at  least  he  i3 
not  playing  a  part.  He  maintains  that  Milton  asserts  both  in 
poetry  and  prose  his  mastery  above  those  three  Romans  who  have 
immemorially  been  considered  the  most  elegant  and  careful  writers 
in  the  language— Caesar,  Cicero,  and  Virgil.  He  insists  on  the  high 
pitch  our  language  has  reached  in  the  authorized  translation  of  the 
Bible  and  in  the  Liturgy.  “  The  sanctitude  of  Milton,”  he  writes, 
“gave  it  support  until  the  worst  of  French  invasions  overthrew  it.” 
Mr.  Arnold  perhaps  considers  too  much  the  purposes  of  modern 
life.  A  great  historian,  a  great  divine,  a  great  philosopher  re¬ 
quired  surely  something  more  than  a  mere  serviceable  prose  style. 
It  is  of  course  absurd  to  place  Mr.  Froude  even  for  a  moment 
side  by  side  with  Milton ;  yet  Mr.  Arnold  almost  provokes  us  to 
do  it.  We  can  certainly  see  nothing  in  the  showy  and  essentially 
modern  style  of  the  History  of  England  of  the  younger  author 
which  should  make  us  feel  grateful  to  the  Restoration  for  having 
rendered  the  style  of  the  older  author’s  History  of  Britain  a 
thing  of  the  past.  We  do  not,  however,  dispute  Mr.  Arnold’s 
general  position.  There  was  only  too  often  an  unwieldiness  about 
the  older  prose — an  unwieldiness  which  certainly  disappeared  with 
great  rapidity  among  the  men  who  succeeded  those  who  brought 
about  the  Restoration.  It  is  another  question,  however,  whether 
this  change  was  not  coming  about  of  itself  before  the  Restoration, 
and  whether  the  French  influence  was  not  a  great  evil.  But 
this  is  a  question  into  which  it  is  impossible  to  enter  in  the 
space  that  we  have  at  our  command.  In  the  praise  that  Mr. 
Arnold  almost  heaps  up,  as  it  were,  on  French  prose,  he  falls, 
unless  we  are  mistaken,  into  an  error  of  some  importance.  He 
says  that  it  was  of  such  conspicuous  excellence  “  that  Gibbon,  as 
is  well  known,  hesitated  whether  he  should  not  write  his  History 
in  French.”  We  cannot  find  it  anywhere  recorded  that  Gibbon 
ever  even  considered  the  question  whether  he  should  use  French 
in  writing  his  great  work.  He  had,  indeed,  when  a  young  man 
composed  in  that  language.  But  it  was  not  because  he  esteemed 
it  more  highly  as  an  instrument  of  thought,  but  because  at  that 
time,  after  his  long  residence  abroad,  it  was  easier  for  him  to  write 
in  French  than  in  English.  His  true  motive,  he  adds,  when 
speaking  of  the  first  of  these  attempts,  “  was  doubtless  the  ambition 
of  new  and  singular  fame,  an  Englishman  claiming  a  place  among 
the  writers  of  France.”  So  far  was  he  from  setting  on  French 
prose  the  high  value  which  Mr.  Arnold  sets,  that  he  saya  : — “  Per¬ 
haps  I  may  suspect  that  the  language  itself  is  ill  adapted  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  vigour  and  dignity  of  an  important  narrative.  But  if 
France,  so  rich  in  literary  merit,  had  produced  a  great  original 
historian,  his  genius  would  have  formed  and  fixed  the  idiom  to 
the  proper  tone,  the  peculiar  mode  of  historical  eloquence.”  Is  it 
not,  by  the  way,  this  proper  tone,  this  peculiar  mode  of  historical 
eloquence,  that  Mr.  Arnold  somewhat  loses  sight  of  when  he  dis¬ 
parages  the  old  English  prose,  the  prose  of  Milton  and  Taylor  ? 

Short  though  the  preface  unfortunately  is,  it  is  abundantly  sug¬ 
gestive  of  matter  for  reflection.  But  we  have  reached  the  limits 
of  our  space  and  must  come  to  a  conclusion.  It  has  been  as  novel 
an  experience  as  it  is  refreshing  to  come  across  a  book  which  seta 
us  to  grumble  at  the  author  for  having  written,  not  too  much,  but 
too  little. 
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GILES’S  FAR  EASTERN  GLOSSARY.* 

STORY  used  to  be  told  of  a  member  of  Parliament  who, 
waxing  eloquent  in  his  description  of  a  battle  in  India,  worked 
up  the  scene  of  horror  to  a  climax  by  relating  how  at  the  close  of 
the  engagement  “  the  ferocious  dhoolies  ”  swooped  down  on  to  the 
plain  and  carried  off  the  wounded.  The  mistake  was  not  an  im¬ 
probable  one  when  the  state  of  the  ordinary  Englishman’s  know¬ 
ledge  of  Indian  matters  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  is  considered  ;  and 
very  probably  there  are  thousands  of  Britons  at  the  present  day 
who  do  not  know  the  difference  between  a  tepo  and  a  tepoy — a  piece 
of  ignorance  so  stupendous  and  so  typical  of  a  “  griffin  ”  that  Mr. 
Giles  has  chosen  it  as  embodied  in  an  “  old  China  saying  ”  for  the 
motto  on  his.  title-page.  Whether  the  demand  for  this  kind  of 
information  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  appearance  of  the  present 
.  work  we  must  leave  Mr.  Giles  to  discover ;  our  chief  concern  is 
with  the  contents  of  the  volume. 

These  are  as  various  as  the  languages  of  India,  China,  and  Japan, 
together  with  that  strange  patois  known  as  “  Pidgin  English,” 
can  make  them,  and  consist  of  short  notes  on  subjects  differing  in 
importance  from  topics  of  real  and  general  interest  to  the  slang  of  the 
tea-taster’s  office.  The  preface  tells  us  that  the  author  began  col¬ 
lecting  the  materials  for  his  glossary  three  years  and  a  half  ago. 
This  time  should  have  been  long  enough  to  have  convinced  him  of 
the  propriety  of  omitting  such  a  term  for  example  as“  Tea-gobber,” 
which  he  takes  the  trouble  to  explain  twice  over  (pp.  19,  145). 
Three  years  and  a  half  should  also  have  given  him  time  to  verify 
all  doubtful  headings.  This  he  has  failed  to  do,  and  the  fact 
that  he  was  on  the  spot  where  the  fullest  information  on  the 
subjects  of  which  he  writes,  at  least  as  regards  China,  was  readily 
accessible  to  him,  renders  this  neglect  the  more  inexcusable.  With¬ 
out  further  preface,  we  will  proceed  to  quote  a  few  instances  in 
which  he  has  thus  offended. 

Next  to  the  Feast  of  Lanterns  there  is  probably  no  festival  in 
China  better  known  among  foreigners  than  the  Feast  of  Dragon- 
boats,  nor  is  the  origin  of  any  festival  better  known  or  more 
clearly  authenticated.  The  Chinese  biographical  dictionaries 
(e.g.  the  Shang  yew  lull)  tell  us,  under  the  heading  of  Kii  Yuan, 
that  an  official  of  that  name,  who  was  a  privy  councillor  of  the 
Prince  of  Ts’u  about  n.c.  314,  having  been  dismissed  by  his  un¬ 
righteous  sovereign,  chose  to  commit  suicide  by  plunging  into  the 
waters  of  the  river  Mi-lo,  rather  than  live  to  see  the  degrada¬ 
tion  which  he  believed  was  about  to  overtake  his  country. 
The  witnesses  of  this  heroic  deed  made  every  effort,  but  in  vain, 
to  rescue  their  beloved  countryman  ;  and,  on  each  anniversary  of 
the  fatal  day,  processions  of  “  Dragon  ”  boats  parade  the  rivers  of 
Southern  China  to  commemorate  the  eager  attempts  made  to  save 
the  patriotic  Minister  from  drowning.  This  explanation  is  both 
reasonable  and  consistent,  and  has  been  accepted  by  the  best 
native  and  foreign  writers.  But  Mr.  Giles  has  quite  another  story 
to  tell.  Being,  we  suppose,  misled  by  a  similarity  to  the  name 
of  the  Minister  of  Ts'u,  he  has  unearthed  a  far  less  famous 
statesman  named  Wu  Yiin,  in  whose  career  the  only  points  of 
resemblance  to  that  of  Kii  Yuan  are  the  not  uncommon  facts 
that  he  incurred  the  wrath  of  his  sovereign  and  that  his 
body  found  what  the  penny-a-liners  call  a  watery  grave.  But, 
as  he  had  committed  suicide  before  his  remains  were  thrown 
into  the  river,  no  efforts  were  needed  to  save  him,  and  con¬ 
sequently  there  were  none  to  commemorate.  All  that  the 
native  biographers  say  concerning  his  end  is  that  the  people 
lamented  his  loss,  and  erected  an  ancestral  tablet  to  his  memory. 
A  similar  instance  of  imperfect  knowledge  is  shown  by  Mr. 
Giles  in  his  explanation  of  the  name  of  the  great  river  of  China, 
the  Yang-tsze-kiang.  Eleven  years  ago  Mr.  Mayers  explained, 
in  Notes  ancl  Queries  on  China  and  Japan ,  that  the  use  of  that 
written  character  representing  the  syllable  Yang,  which  gave 
colour  to  the  generally  accepted  notion  that  the  name  meant  the 
■“  Son  of  the  Ocean  River,”  was  erroneous,  and  that  another  cha¬ 
racter  with  the  same  sound  and  forming  part  of  the  name  of  the 
district  Yang-tsze  was  the  correct  one,  the  river  having  derived  its 
name  from  that  locality.  Mr.  Giles  has  apparently  some  recollec¬ 
tion  of  this  note ;  but  his  confusion  of  thought  is  so  extraordinary 
that,  while  correcting  an  intelligible  mistake,  he  has  fallen  into  one 
for  which  there  is  no  excuse.  He  says  “  Yang-tsze-kiang,  river  of 
Yang-tsze  ”  (using,  by  the  by,  another  wrong  character  for  Yang), 

“  Yang-tsze  ”  (repeating  this  error)  “  being  the  old  name  of  a 
district,  ha3  been  erroneously  translated  ‘  Son  of  the  Ocean,’ 
from  the  first  character  being  wrongly  written,”  to  show  which  he 
gives  a  character  which  means  the  Male  of  Animals,  and  which  by 
no  possibility  can  ever  have  been  translated  “  Ocean,”  except,  we 
suppose  we  must  add,  by  Mr.  Giles. 

As  the  preface  is  dated  from  Canton,  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  the  accuracy  of  the  author’s  information  concerning  the  best- 
known  localities  in  that  city  would  be  unimpeachable.  It  is 
a  little  surprising,  therefore,  to  read  at  p.  88  the  following : — 

“  The  execution  ground  at  Canton  is  called  T'ien  tsze  Matow, 
probably  from  the  name  of  a  jetty  or  landing-place  at 
no  great  distance.  T’ien  tsze  here  means  chief,  this  being  the 
point  at  which  all  high  officials  land,  and  near  which  their  boats 
may  be  seen  anchored  in  large  numbers.”  To  any  one  possessing 
any  knowledge  of  Chinese  the  idea  that  T’ien  (heaven,  or  celestial) 
tsze  (written  character)  Matow  (landing-place)  can  mean  “chief 
landing-place  ”  is  absurd.  The  name  may  be  translated  in  two 
ways.  It  must  either  mean  the  “  landing-place  in  the  shape 
of  the  character  T’ien,”  as  Shih  tsze  lu  means  “  roads  in  the  shape 
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I  the  character  Shih”  (i.e.  a  cross),  or  it  must  mean  “the 
celestial-characters  landing-place,”  probably  from  some  astronomical 
or  other  legend  connected  with  it.  But  “  chief  landing-place  ”  if 
can  never  mean,  notwithstanding  the  ingenious  confirmation  of  the 
title  which  Mr.  Giles  finds  in  the  presence  of  official  boats  at  the 
wharf. 

These  blunders  are  so  obvious  that  we  are  unwilling  to  accept 
them  as  marking  the  level  of  Mr.  Giles’s  knowledge  of  Chinese,  in 
the  same  way  that  we  are  willing  to  believe  that  he  knows  more  of 
the  alphabet  of  philological  science  than  the  following  quotation 
might  lead  us  to  suppose : — “  Philologists  will  be  interested  to  learn 
that  .  .  .  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  English  words  and  phrases 
are  fast  passing  into  the  Chinese  language,”  and  then,  after  instancing 
one  or  two  cases,  he  goes  on  to  say  : — “  The  following  dialogue  be¬ 
tween  two  Cantonese  gives  one  more  illustration.  Q.  ‘  How  about 
that  affair  of  yours?’  A.  ‘  Oh,  sum  too  sik,  as  the  foreigners  say.’ 
Here  the  three  italicized  words  are  an  imitation  of  seven  tivo  sir, 
chosen  because,  as  pronounced  by  a  Cantonese,  they  are  identical 
with  the  sounds  of  (character  meaning)  heart  all  desist,  i.e.  ‘  I  have 
ceased  to  bother  about  it.’”  Mr.  Giles  does  not  tell  us  that  he 
himself  has  heard  the  expression  used,  and  we  are  therefore  in¬ 
clined  to  credit  Chinamen  with  more  sense  than  to  suppose  that 
they  should  employ  so  meaningless  a  phrase.  The  expression 
“Number  one,”  which  is  commonly  used  by  natives  at  the  treaty 
ports,  has  a  definite  meaning,  but  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination 
can  “  seven  two  six  ”  convey  any  meaning  at  all.  We  should  like 
to  be  told  also  how  Mr.  Giles  knows  that  the  imaginary  Cantonese 
intended  to  say  “  seven  two  six  ”  ;  “  some  too  sick  ”  would  have 
been  just  as  likely  and  equally  sensible.  Mr.  Giles  might  by 
exactly  the  same  process  find  in  the  French  phrase  Qu’est  ce  que 
c  est,  a  proof  of  the  adoption  of  the  English  word  “  say  ”  into  that 
language. 

Mr.  Giles  is  not  more  fortunate  in  his  geographical  information 
than  he  is  in  his  philological  researches.  The  Yellow  Sea,  he  tells 
us,  is  “  the  sea  which  washes  the  Eastern  coast  of  China,”  and  “  i3 
so  called  from  the  yellow  colour  of  its  waters,  *  saturated  with  the 
loam  of  1,500  miles  away,’  brought  down  by  the  river  Yang-tsze.” 
A  moment's  consideration  should  have  been  sufficient  to  have 
saved  him  from  putting  on  record  so  obvious  a  blunder.  The 
Hwang  hai,  or  Yellow  Sea,  washes  not  the  Eastern,  but  the  North- 
Eastern  coast  of  China,  and  can  scarcely  be  said  to  reach  as  far 
South  as  the  mouth  of  the  Yang-tsze.  But  Mr.  Giles  has  somehow 
got  into  his  head  the  quotation  which  he  cites  that  its  waters  are 
“  saturated  with  the  loam  of  1,500  miles  away,”  and  he  turns  to  a 
map  where  he  finds  that  the  nearest  river  of  any  size  to  the  Yellow 
Sea  is  the  Yang-tsze,  and  so,  without  a  moment’s  hesitation,  he 
adds,  “  brought  down  by  the  river  Yang-tsze.”  It  may  possibly 
have  occurred  to  him  that  the  waters  of  the  Yang-tsze  are  not 
distinctively  yellow,  and  that  there  would  appear  to  be  some  con¬ 
nexion  between  the  Hwang  hai,  or  Yellow  Sea,  and  the  Hwang-ho, 
or  Yellow  River  ;  but  then  his  map  tells  us  that  the  Yellow  River 
empties  itself  into  the  G  ulf  of  Pechili.  So  it  does  now,  but  if  he  bad 
consulted  any  native  geographical  work  on  that  part  of  the  country, 
he  would  have  learned  that  prior  to  the  year  1853  it  poured  its 
dun-coloured  waters  into  the  Yellow  Sea  in  about  latitude  34° 
For  many  hundred  miles  of  its  course  the  yellow  river  runs  be¬ 
tween  banks  of  loess  which  impart  that  peculiarly  yellow  tinge  to 
its  waters  which  suggested  the  very  appropriate  name  it  bears,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  sea  into  which  it  emptied  itself. 

From  what  we  have  said  it  will  be  gathered  that  Mr.  Giles  is 
not  on  all  points  a  safe  guide  to  follow.  In  a  work  of  this  kind 
one  does  not  necessarily  look  for  signs  of  scholarship,  but  one  has  a 
right  to  expect  accuracy.  Accuracy  is  not,  however,  a  leading 
feature  of  the  work,  and  it  will  be  found  advisable,  when  practicable, 
to  go  beyond  Mr.  Giles  to  his  authorities  before  accepting  all  he 
tells  us.  At  the  same  time  no  doubt  information  of  an  elementary 
kind  is  to  be  drawn  from  its  pages.  Those  people,  for  instance,  who 
may  wish  to  know  what  Confucianism,  Taoism,  and  Shintoism  mean 
may  possibly  find  enough  to  satisfy  them.  Collectors  of  porcelain, 
also,  may  gain  information  as  to  the  names  of  dynasties,  and  the 
titles  of  prominent  sovereigns,  which  will  help  them  to  solve  some 
of  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  “  marks  ;  ”  while  all  will  find 
means  at  their  disposal  to  gauge  accurately  the  relative  insults  implied 
by  the  terms  of  abuse  which  are  still  too  often  levelled  at  foreigners 
in  the  streets  of  Chinese  cities.  Like  the  Greeks  of  old,  China¬ 
men  have  always  looked  upon  foreigners  as  “  barbarians  ” ;  but 
they  have  reserved  for  Europeans  the  distinction — possibly  so  far 
an  honourable  one,  as  indicating  our  superior  power,  daring,  and 
mechanical  skill — of  being  known  as  “  Devils.”  The  term  is  no 
doubt  an  extremely  objectionable  one ;  and,  though  common  use 
has  robbed  it  of  much  of  its  insulting  significance,  Chinamen  are 
careful  not  to  use  it  in  conversation  with  foreigners.  Mr.  Giles 
thinks,  however,  that  the  term  is  now  often  used  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  meaning  of  the  word;  and  quotes  an  instance  in 
which  a  Chinaman  presented  a  petition  to  the  British  Consul  at 
Tientsin  addressed  “  To  His  Excellency  the  great  English  Devil 
Mongan.”  But  the  probability  is  that  the  petitioner,  thinking  it 
impossible  that  the  “  barbarian  ”  Consul  should  understand  so 
cultivated  a  language  as  Chinese,  felt  secure  in  the  belief  that  the 
contents  of  the  petition  would  be  explained  to  him  by  a  native 
linguist,  who  would  take  care  to  translate  the  word  meaning 
“  Devil  ”  by  some  honorific  title.  Very  differently  was  the  same 
official  addressed  by  a  Buddhist  priest,  at  whose  temple  he  rested 
a  night  while  travelling,  and  who  was  aware  that  he  knew  the 
language.  “  Great  King,”  said  the  Bonze,  when  he  called  him  in 
the  morning,  “arise  ;  I  have  brought  some  fish.” 
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THE  MONKS  OF  THELEMA* 

ONE  hears  many  ingenious  speculations  and  even  authoritative 
assertions  on  the  subject  of  those  literary  partnerships  which 
appear  to  be  gradually  growing  into  fashion;  yet,  for  our  own  part,  we 
have  never  been  able  to  imagine  even  a  plausible  basis  for  the  mutual 
understanding  which  this  form  of  co-operation  implies.  Does  one 
of  the  authors  hunt  up  the  ideas,  while  his  confederate  undertakes 
to  shape  and  dress  them  ?  or,  if  not,  how  do  they  settle  their 
differences  in  those  matters  of  detail  which  must  of  course  be  con¬ 
tinually  turning  up  after  the  general  outlines  of  the  fiction  have 
been  decided  upon.  For  a  brilliant  writer  will  necessarily  be 
fastidious  as  to  his  words  and  the  turns  of  expression  in  his  style, 
and  to  have  to  defend  himself  against  a  succession  of  petty  objec¬ 
tions  can  hardly  fail  to  chafe  his  susceptibilities  and  throw  him 
out  of  his  literary  swing.  A  conscientious  author  must  have  the 
independence  of  his  convictions,  although  he  should  be  open  to 
argument  and  grateful  for  suggestions.  In  any  case  one  might 
expect  that,  however  ingeniously  the  members  of  the  partnership 
might  adjust  and  blend  their  idiosyncrasies,  the  process  of  com¬ 
promise  would  show  itself  in  the  imperfections  of  their  handiwork. 
But  it  is  idle  to  go  deeper  into  an  inquiry  which  only  baffles 
and  perplexes  us ;  for  we  find,  as  a  rule,  that  facts  do  not  confirm 
these  very  natural  anticipations,  and  that  these  joint-stock  enter¬ 
prises  are  more  level  in  their  quality  than  single-handed  efforts. 
We  know  that  Mr.  Besant  has  the  strong  and  appreciative  sense 
of  humour  which  guided  him  to  his  quaint  and  curious  studies  in 
the  neglected  by-paths  of  humorous  French  literature  ;  and  it  is 
but  natural  to  find  him  composing  a  novel  which  has  its  origin 
and  its  raison  d'etre  in  the  fancies  of  the  immortal  Rabelais.  It  is 
evident  that  he  has  deeply  imbued  himself  with  the  spirit  of  his 
favourite  French  models,  and  a  sparkle  of  drench  verve  is  to 
be  detected  everywhere  in  drollery  that  is  either  English  or 
cosmopolitan.  The  satire  may  be  sometimes  overdone,  yet  it 
seldom  shoots  very  wide  of  its  mark.  The  situations  may  be 
occasionally  exaggerated  or  caricatured,  but  they  are  always 
genuinely  ludicrous;  while  the  dialogue  is  lighted  up  by 
touches  of  wit  which  are  often  pungent  and  often  graceful.  But 
what  impresses  us  as  most  admirable  in  the  book  is  the  broad 
knowledge  it  displays  of  human  nature  in  classes  that  are  at 
the  opposite  poles  of  society.  Writers  who  have  had  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  best  education,  who  have  thrown  themselves  in¬ 
telligently  into  the  intellectual  speculations  of  the  day,  and  who 
are  familiar  with  good  society,  may  be  supposed  to  do  justice  to 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  whom  they  have  gathered  together  in 
the  Abbey  of  Thelema.  But  it  was  less  to  be  expected  that  these 
same  ingenious  authors  should  show  themselves  so  thoroughly 
and  clearly  at  home  in  the  habits  and  the  stolid  unintelligence  of 
agricultural  labourers. 

As  for  the  rules  and  the  ceremonial  of  the  fraternity  and 
sisterhood  of  the  Abbey — for  both  sexes  were  freely  admitted 
into  this  most  catholic  order — we  confess  that  we  could  wil¬ 
lingly  have  dispensed  with  them,  and  with  the  scenes  in  which 
they  figure.  It  is  always  delicate  and  invidious  work  to 
criticize  what  is  meant  to  be  humorous  caricature,  because 
one  is  naturally  met  with  the  obvious  retort  that  your  practical 
mind  is  too  dull  to  appreciate  it.  Yet  we  maintain  that  nine¬ 
teenth-century  caricature  should  at  least  have  some  slight  sub¬ 
stratum  of  possibility  ;  and  the  conditions  of  the  existence  of  this 
community  of  Thelema  are  simply  and  glaringly  impossible  on 
the  face  of  them.  Never  would  the  shrewd  chaperons  of  the 
period  so  far  abdicate  their  responsibilities  and  interests  as  to  allow 
a  bevy  of  beautiful  and  richly-dowered  maidens  to  live  in  unre¬ 
stricted  everyday  intercourse  with  a  group  of  gay  and  fascinating 
bachelors,  some  of  whom  were  eminently  ineligible.  Even  in  those 
feminine  “  high-jinks  ”  and  noonday  theatricals,  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  the  assembling  of  a  Court  of  Love,  thrown  open  to  the 
fashionable  idlers  of  the  neighbourhood,  where  a  charming  girl 
should  see  the  innermost  seci'ets  of  her  affections  made  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  mock  trial  and  of  burlesque  eloquence.  The  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  state  ceremonies  of  the  order,  of  the  rich  properties 
and  the  costumes,  though  they  may  be  strictly  in  accordance 
with  archaeological  proprieties,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  dull  at 
the  best ;  and  we  may  add  that  they  are  the  only  dull 
parts  of  the  book.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  experiences 
of  Alan  Dunlop,  the  high-souled  modern  reformer,  although 
they  land  him  in  the  most  ridiculous  and  embarrassing  di¬ 
lemmas,  rarely  go  beyond  the  limits  of  legitimate  satire  ; 
and  Mr.  Rondelet,  the  apostle  of  modern  “  High  Culture,” 
although  represented  as  extravagant  in  the  extreme,  is  always 
entertaining.  In  a  different  way,  Lord  Alwyne  Fontaine,  the 
father  of  Mr.  Dunlop,  who  changed  his  name  on  succeeding  to  a 
great  inheritance,  is  excellent.  Lord  Alwyne  is  a  pleasing  picture  of 
a  finished  man  of  the  world,  although  unquestionably  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  pagan  philosophy  in  him,  as  there  is  in  the  tone  of 
the  novel  generally.  He  avows  that  he  lives  for  pleasure, 
although  he  has  px-eserved  a  sort  of  pei'ennial  youth  by  enjoying 
his  pleasures  in  refined  moderation.  Still  retaining  his  freshness 
when  already  well  past  middle  age,  he  is  as  ardent  as  ever  in  his 
adoration  of  the  beautiful.  He  loves  to  sun  himself  in  the  smiles 
of  beaming  maidens,  and  enliven  himself  with  the  badinage  that 
falls  from  their  lips;  and  he  is  therefore  thoroughly  alive  to 
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the  material  advantages  of  wealth  and  position.  He  has  kept 
his  heart  as  sound  as  liis  digestion,  and  is  a  fond,  although  out¬ 
wardly  a  most  indifferent,  father.  But  his  son  Alan  is  emancipated, 
being  master  of  himself  and  his  inheritance ;  and  Lord  Alwyne 
as  a  matter  of  principle  has  left  him  to  go  his  own  way. 
When  he  looks  on  in  silence  at  the  young  man’s  doings, 
and  professes  even  to  smile  at  the  extraordinary  crotchets  of 
“  Daddie  Grayeairs,”  he  gives  a  touching  proof  of  his  constancy 
to  the  convictions  of  a  lifetime.  For  Alan  has  figured  con¬ 
spicuously  in  a  group  of  the  most  advauced  dreamers  in  one  of 
the  most  select  intellectual  cii'cles  of  Young  Oxford.  With  the 
exception  onlv  of  himself  and  Mr.  Rondelet,  who  is  on  the  point 
of  losing  with  his  fellowship  the  means  of  existence,  all  those 
dreamers  have  had  their  early  views  materially  modified  by  stern 
necessity.  All  have  betaken  themselves  to  work  for  a  livelihood, 
leaving  their  fellow-creatures  and  the  culture  of  the  age  to  take 
care  of  themselves  in  the  meantime.  Alan,  however,  having  a  large 
property,  has  most  conscientiously  translated  his  tlxeoi’ies  into 
practice.  He  sets  out  with  an  attempt  to  reform  the  agriculture 
of  his  estates  on  distinctly  communistic  principles.  Among  hi3 
chief  qualifications  for  the  task  he  thus  undertakes  are  his  extremely 
refreshing  simplicity  and  his  utter  ignorance  of  character.  He  begins 
by  buying  out  a  bankrupt  tenant  who  has  starved  the  farm  he 
has  occupied  to  the  lowest  point.  The  young  squire’s  interview  with 
Stephen  Bostock  is  oixe  of  the  best  things  of  the  book,  among  many 
others  that  ai’e  excellent.  Bostock  has  the  long  chin  that  pro¬ 
claims  cunning,  and  the  square  chin  that  indicates  tenacity  of  pur¬ 
pose.  The  eloquent  and  impulsive  young  squire  is  a  child  in  the 
hands  of  the  smooth-spoken  scoundrel.  Stephen,  who  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eventful  interview  had  expected  to  be  turned 
out  neck  and  crop,  congratulates  himself  at  its  close  on  being  in¬ 
stalled  as  a  trusted  bailiff  at  an  income  of  250/.,  with  a  free  house, 
grass  for  his  cows,  orchards,  gardens,  &c.  No  wonder  that  he  has 
repeatedlv  to  pull  out  his  pocket-handkerchief  to  conceal  the  in¬ 
voluntary  smiles  that  break  over  his  forbidding  features,  and 
especially  when  the  squire  comes  to  talk  of  the  surplus  profits 
that  are  to  be  shared  by  himself  with  the  bailiff'  and  his  labourers. 

This  aiTangement  with  Stephen  Bostock  is  but  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  social  revolution  which  the  squire  proposes  to 
work  °on  his  property.  While  indulging  himself  in  occa¬ 
sional  visits  to  the  luxuries  of  his  Abbey  of  Thelema,  he 
dons  the  blouse  of  a  field-labourer,  assigns  himself  a  labourer's 
wages,  and  tries  hard  to  live  upon  them  in  a  two-room 
cottage.  It  says  something  for  the  strength  of  his  determina¬ 
tion  that  he  perseveres  after  the  disenchantment  of  his  fii’st  day’s 
experiences  of  the  new  existence.  When  he  has  to  light  his 
fire  and  boil  his  own  kettle  at  five  o’clock  on  an  autumn  morning ; 
when  he  is  told  off  by  Bostock  the  bailiff  to  carting  and  spreading- 
dung  as  the  only  task  within  his  capacity  ;  and  when  he  knows 
himself  to  be  an  object  of  ridicule  to  the  boors  about  him,  still  his 
pride  nerves  him  to  go  through  with  his  formidable  labours.  As  he 
is,  in  fact,  developing  a  system  which  he  has  carefully  thought  out, 
he  is  very  slow  to  be  undeceived  or  to  abandon  it.  He  invites  his 
labourers  to  a  “  weekly  parliament,”  at  which  they  are  indefatigable 
in  their  attendance  so  long  as  he  supplies  them  with  unlimited 
beer,  and  where  for  once  they  express  their  appreciation  of  his 
thoughtfulness  when  they  tear  up  his  pet  pamphlet  for  pipelights. 
He  enriches  his  village  library  with  scientific  agricultural  works, 
which  are  left  to  repose  undisturbed  on  their  shelves.  He  opens 
a  co-operative  grocery  store  and  a  bar  for  the  sale  of  genuine  beer, 
whose  keepers,  after  a  course  of  adulteration  and  robbery,  simul¬ 
taneously  vanish  with  the  contents  of  the  tills.  Nay,  he  even  pro¬ 
poses  to  establish  an  art  gallery  and  a  theatre,  and  at  last 
in  desperation  seeks  to  redeem  his  misadventures  by  seeking  a 
wife  in  the  ranks  of  the  people,  and  marrying  the  pretty  daughter 
of  Bostock.  But  Alma  Bostock,  pretty  as  she  is,  is  the  worthy 
child  of  her  rascally  father,  and  of  course  before  the  squire  has 
irretrievably  compromised  liis  future  he  is  saved  by  the  intrigues 
of  affectionate  friends.  He  is  convinced  of  the  Quixotic  nature 
of  his  undertaking  without  losingall  his  faith  in  his  kind,  although  he 
is  thoroughly  awakened  from  his  dreams  as  to  the  possibilities  of 
refining  the  lower  orders.  He  finds  a  mate  more  worthy  of  him 
in  Miranda  Dalmeny — a  beauty,  an  heiress,  and  the  friend  of  his 
childhood ;  and  we  know  that  his  eyes  ought  to  have  been  opened 
long  ago  by  the  light  of  love  that  has  lain  lurking  and  dancing  in 
hers.  We  hope  some  day  to  see  the  clever  game  of  counterplot 
which  makes  the  crochety  Mr.  Dunlop  happy  in  spite  of  himself 
adapted  to  the  stage  in  the  shape  of  a  comedy.  By  their  Monks 
of  Thelema  the  ingenious  authors  of  Ready-Money  Mortiboy  have 
greatly  advanced  their  growing  reputation. 


THE  VIKRAMANKADEVACIIARITA.* 

BOTH  in  the  Indian  colleges  and  schools  a  regular  course  of 
Sanskrit  studies  has  been  established  for  the  last  fifteen  years  ; 
but  it  was  felt  that  much  progress  could  not  be  expected  without 
correct  and  cheap  editions  of  the  Sanskrit  classics  edited  in  harmony 
with  the  principles  of  modern  philology.  In  order  to  supply  this 
great  want,  “  The  Bombay  Sanskrit  Series,”  under  the  editorship  of 
Br.  Diikler  and  Professor  Kielhorn,  was  started.  We  are  glad  to  find 

*  The  Wtramanhadevacharita :  a  Life  of  King  Vihramaditya — Tribhuvana 
Malla  of  Kalijana.  Composed  by  his  Vidyapati  Bilhana.  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction,  by  Georg  Buhler.  Bombay:  Government  Central  Book 
|  Depot. 
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that  many  of  the  volumes  have  been  edited  by  native  Sanskrit] sts’ 
former  pupils  of  the  Indian  colleges,  thus  realizing  what  ought  to 
be  one  .of  the.  great  aims  of  Indian  University  education.  Dr. 
Biihler,  in  his  journey  through  Rajputana  in  search  of  Sanskrit 
MSS.,  discovered  the  MSS.  of  Bilhana's  Vikramdnkadevacharita, 
or  the  adventures  of  King  Vikramaditya ,  in  the  ancient  library 
of  the  Jaina  community  at  Jesalmir.  The  Jainas  have  for 
centuries  collected  not  only  great  numbers  of  works  belong¬ 
ing  to  their  own  sacred  literature,  but  Brahminical  books 
also  of  the  most  various  contents.  These  literary  treasures  have 
lain  hidden  for  centuries  in  subterranean  vaults  under  the 
temples,  and  so  escaped  the  many  dangers  to  which  libraries  have 
been  subject  in  a  land  like  India,  which  has  been  submerged  by 
wave  after  wave  of  conquest,  and  in  which  settled  government 
has  been  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  Dr.  Biihler  was  the 
first  European  Sanskritist  to  explore  the  Jesalmir  Bhdndar 
(library),  and  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  two  historical 
MSS.,  besides  the  one  under  review.  A  further  search  of  the 
libraries  at  the  ancient  seats  of  Jainism  would  no  doubt  furnish 
the  scholar  with  many  poems  and  historical  treatises  which  we 
know.existed,  but  which  have  disappeared  from  the  Brahminical 
libraries..  All  MSS.  which  serve  as  solid  foundations  for  historical 
research  in  India  are  of  special  value,  owing  to  their  extreme 
rarity.  The  rulers  of  India,  it  is  true,  found  the  poets  and  Pundits 
who  lived  under  their  sway  willing  to  chronicle  their  deeds ;  but 
after  generations  did  not  care  to  preserve  these  works  by  copying 
and  recopying  the  original  MSS.  The  imaginative  Hindu  mind 
cared  more  for  the  marvellous  legends  of  the  heroic  age  than  for 
the  sober  facts  of  history;  and  to  the  learned  Pundit  Rama 
Arjuna  and  Nala  are  as  much  historical  personages  as  S’ivaji  or 
Baji  Rao  Peshva.  He  delights  in  the  deeds  of  the  former  because 
they  are  full  of  the  marvellous,  and  are  surrounded  by  a  halo  of 
sanctity. 

Bilhana’s  poem  relates  the  adventures  of  King  Vikramaditya, 
and  also  contains  an  analysis  of  the  poet’s  own  history.  The  MS. 
on  which  the  present  edition  is  founded  is  preserved  under  the 
great  temple  of  Pansnath  (Pars’ vanatha)  in  the  fort  of  Jesalmir 
m  Rajputana.  It  is  written  in  ink  on  158  palm  leaves,  each  about 
a  foot  long  and  four  inches  broad,  which  are  protected  by  boards 
and  held  together  by  a  string  passed  through  the  middle.  Each 
page  contains  from  four  to  seven  lines.  The  same  MS.  includes 
also  twenty  more  leaves  containing  several  small  poems.  On  the 
last  leaf  there  is  a  notice  that  the  MS.  was  recovered  in  Samvat 
I343»  or  (as  the  Jainas  nearly  always  use  the  Vikrama  Samvat ) 
a.d.  1 286-7  j  and  thus  this  copy  must  have  been  made  within  two 
hundred  years  from  Bilhana’s  time,  who  left  his  native  land  Kash¬ 
mir  between  1062  and  1065  a.d.,  and  wrote  the  Vikra  Mdnkakdbya 
at  an  advanced  age,  about  1085  a.d. 

The  poet  tells  us  that  he  was  born  at  Khonamukha,  a  village  in 
Kashmir,  “  the  ancient  home  of  wonderful  legends,  the  sportive 
embellishment  of  the  bosom  of  Mount  Himalaya.”  “  One  part 
bears  the  saffron  in  its  native  loveliness,  the  other  the  grape,  pale 
like  a  cut  of  juicy  sugar-cane  from  Sarayu's  hanks.”  Bilhana 
informs,  us  that  his  grandfather  was  able  to  recite  the  Vedas, 
and  his  father  was  a  grammarian  who  wrote  a  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  Mahdhhdshya.  The  poet  modestly  adds,  “  From 
that  sage  sprung  that  pinnacle  of  the  Universe,  Bilhana, 
who  charmed  the  eyes  of  men  with  limbs  resplendent  like  quick¬ 
ened  gold.”  He  is  not  less  diffident  in  describing  his  own  mental 
attainments.  “The  Vedas  with  its  Agnas,  the  considerations  of 
(the  incarnation  of)  the  Lord  of  Snakes  on  grammar  and  the 
science  of  poetics,  sweet  to  his  ear  were  his  life  breath.  But  who 
is  able  to  completely  enumerate  (the  subjects  of  his  studies)  ? 
Listen,  the  truth  is  that  there  was  nothing  that  was  not  reflected 
in  the  spotless  mirror  of  his  understanding.”  After  having  finished 
this  complete  education,  Bilhana  left  Kashmir  and  led  the  same 
wandering  life  which  the  Troubadours  did,  and  which  the  young 
Pundit  and  poet  of  the  present  day  delights  in.  Wandering  poets 
and  Pundits  are  frequently  met  with  in  all  parts  of  India.  They  pass 
from  one  little  native  Court  to  the  other,  holding  disputations  at 
which  they  show  off-  their  own  learning  and  compose  extempore 
poems  for  the  amusement  of  those  princes  who  are  patrons  of  their 
ancient  lore  and  language.  The  tour  of  a  Northern  Pundit  some¬ 
times  lasts  five  or  six  years,  and,  besides  the  Courts  of  princes,  the 
most  renowned  places  of  pilgrimage  are  likewise  visited.  After 
leaving  Kashmir,  Bilhana  proceeded  to  the  Jamna,  along  whose 
banks  the  high-road  from  North-Western  into  Central  India  was 
situated  as  now.  The  first  town  in  which  he  stopped  any  time 
was  the  sacred  Tirtha  (Mathura)  ;  thence  he  crossed  over  north¬ 
wards  to  the  Ganges,  and  visited  Kanog.  Following  the 
course  of  the  Ganges,  he  arrived  at  its  confluence  with  the  Jamna 
at  Praydga  (Allahabad),  and  finally  at  Bandras,  where  he 
informs  us.  “  he  destroyed  the  stains  arising  from  the  fortuitous 
meeting  with  wicked  princes  by  bathing  in  the  heavenly  stream.” 
After  this  he.resided  for  some  time  at  the  Court  of  the  Chandela 
chief  Kama  in  Ddhdla  or  Bandelkhand,  and  it  was  here,  he  tells 
us,  he  gained  his  victory  over  the  poet  Gangdhara.  After  leaving 
Kama,  Bilhana  travelled  in  Western  India,  visiting  the  famous 
Court  of  Anhilvad,  sixty  miles  north  of  the  modern  Ahmedabad, 
and  the  celebrated  temple  of  Siva  in  Sorath,  on  the  coast  of 
Gujarat,  one  of  the  holiest  and  wealthiest  shrines  in  all  India. 
After  having  finished  his  devotions  at  Somnatha,  he  embarked  for 
Southern  India.  Where  he  landed  cannot  be  accurately  fixed. 
He  wandered  in  the  South  of  India  for  a  considerable  time ;  thence 
he  turned  northwards,  and  finally  arrived  in  Kalydna,  the  present 
Kallian  of  the  Nizam  dominions.  There,  he  himself  tells  us,  “  the 
lucky  poet  received  from  the  Chdlukya  king,  the  terror  of  the 


Cholas,  the  dignity  of  the  chief  Pundit,  distinguished  by  the  grant 
of  a  blue  parasol  and  a  must  elephant.”  Bilhana  seems  to  have 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life  at  Kalydna,  enjoying  the  sweets  of  office. 
Dr.  Biihler  rightly  says  “  his  compositions  deserve  to  be  rescued 
from  oblivion.”  A  great  deal  of  his  poetry  is  coarse  and  conven¬ 
tional,  but  there  are  many  passages  full  of  vigour  and  beauty. 

.  Bilhana,  in  the  poem  which  Dr.  Biihler  has  so  carefully  edited, 
gives  us  a  general  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Chdlukyas  and  an 
account  of  his  patron  king  Vikramaditya.  The  Chdlukyas  "were  & 
warrior  or  Kshatrya  race.  Their  early'  history  has  been  illustrated 
by  the  laborious  researches  of  Sir  Walter  Elliott,  and  of  late 
by  Mr.  Fleet’s  and  Mr.  Eggling’s  translations  of  the  inscriptions  of 
Pulakeshi  and  his  successors.  The  first  authentic  date  of  this 
family  obtained  from  a  land  grant  referring  to  Jamhusar  in  the 
Broach  Collectorate  is  394  S’haka  or  472-73  a.d.  Bilhana  says, 
“  The  original  seat  of  the  Chdlukya  race  was  Ayvdhya  (Oude). 
Some  of  them  desirous  of  victory  extended  their  conquests  thence 
to  the  region  of  the  betel-palm3  in  the  South,  where  the  tusks  of 
their  elephants  wrote  the  records  of  their  victories  on  the  sands  of 
the  ocean  shore  that  witness  the  secrets  of  the  Cholas.”  The 
founder  of  the  Karnatic  dynasty  was  a  prince  Jaya  Sindha,  who 
settled  there  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  From  about 
45°  a.d.  to  75°  a.d.  the  Chdlukyas  held  the  undisputed  sway  of 
the  Dekhan.  In  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  their  power  was 
for  a  time  reduced  to  insignificance  by  the  attacks  of  the  Rashtra- 
kutas  or  Yuduvds ;  but,  as  Bilhana  writes,  in  the  course  of  time 
Tailapa  (973-997  a.d.)  became  the  ornament  of  the  Chdlukya 
race,  a  mighty  warrior,  who  utterly  destroyed  those  thorns  of  the 
earth,  the  Rdshtrakutas.  The  grandson  of  Tailapa  SomGsvara 
was  an  able  general  who  conquered  the  Cholas,  burnt  their 
capital,  and  drove  them  South.  Someovara’s  second  son  was 
I  ikramanditya,  so  called  because  “  the  child’s  marvellous  lustre 
announced  its  future  greatness.”  We  are  told  of  the  numerous  wars 
which  Vikrama  brought  to  a  successful  issue,  but  the  poet’s  imagi¬ 
native  treatment  of  his  hero’s  career  makes  it  impossible  to  determine 
the  chronological  order  of  hiscampaigns.  Vikrama, having  oustedhis 
elder  brother,  “  obeyed  the  order  of  God  and  allowed  himself  to  be 
proclaimed  ruler  of  the  Dekhan.”  The  poet  gives  us  an  interesting 
account  of  the  Svayamvara,  or  the  maiden’s  self-choice  of  a  husband 
held  by  the  Princess  Chandalavedi,  and  of  her  marriage  with 
Vikrama.  “  After  the  wedding  had  been  celebrated,  the  rejected 
suitors  departed.  Many  of  them  would  have  liked  to  give  vent  to 
their  anger  by  deeds ;  but  fear  of  the  great  Chalukya  restrained 
them.  Vikrama  and  his  bride,  happy  in  each  other’s  company, 
enjoyed  their  newly  found  bliss  and  the  pleasures  of  the  spring.  In 
the  morning  they  took  walks  in  the  garden.  Vikrama  pointed  out 
to  Chandalavedi  the  beauties  of  the  season.  He  seated  her  in  a 
swing  and  swung  her  with  his  own  hands.”  The  poet  concludes 
the  account  of  his  patron’s  reign  by  informing  us  that  “after 
Vikrama  had  subdued  all  his  enemies,  his  dominions  enjoyed  peace 
and  prosperity.  The  elements  even  showed  themselves  propitious, 
neither  famine  nor  pestilence  visited  his  kingdom.  In  the  course 
of  time  sons  were  born  to  him,  who  resembled  him  and  gladdened 
his  heart.  His  liberality  to  the  poor  of  all  countries  was  un- 
bounded..  He  erected  also  buildings  for  pious  purposes  to  comme¬ 
morate  his  name.  He  built  a  temple  of  Vishnu-Kamaldvildsl ;  in 
front  of  it  he  dug  a  splendid  tank.  Near  it  he  built  a  city  with 
splendid  temples  and  palaces.”  The  building  of  this  city, 

which  was  called  Vikramapura,  is  also  mentioned  in  the  inscrip¬ 
tions,  and  Sir  W.  Elliott  states  that  “  an  enormous  tank  and  other 
works  attest  its  former  splendour.”  The  Chdlukya  dynasty  lasted  till 
the  year  1182  a.d.,  when  the  throne  was  usurped  by  one  of  the  feudal 
nobles.  The  race  have  left  behind  them  some  splendid  architectural 
monuments  of  their  greatness;  and  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
buildings  in  Western  India  bear  their  dynastic  emblem,  the  boar. 
It  is  thought  that  they  took  a  part  in  the  Ellora  excavations,  and 
not  far  from  their  ancient  capital  there  is  a  fine  series  of  cave 
temples  executed  by  them.  In  conclusion,  we  must  add  that  Dr. 
Biihler  deserves  credit  for  the  not  inconsiderable  labour  which  he 
must  have  devoted  to  the  editing  of  this  MS.,  and  we  are  glad  to 
say  the  labour  has  been  entirely  successful.  The  introduction  gives 
us  all  the  knowledge  we  require,  and  the  notes,  unlike  most  notes, 
elucidate  the  text.  It  is  only  by  the  careful  editing  of  contemporary 
chronicles  that  we  can  ever  hope  to  get  an  accurate  history  of  the 
early  Hindu  period. 


ILLUSTRATED  ARCHEOLOGY.* 

AVERY  few  years  ago  pictures  for  books  were  only  engraved 
on  wood  or  on  steel.  Woodcuts,  with  rare  exceptions,  were 
very  bad.  Steel  engravings,  technically  good,  failed  in  the  artistic 
quality,  and  were  moreover  very  expensive.  “Books  of  beauty ’’and 
annuals  were  illustrated  at  enormous  cost ;  and  the  price  of  a  hook 
no  bigger  than  one  of  our  shilling  magazines  was  a  guinea,  and 
even  then  only  paid  its  publisher  when  there  was  a  large  sale.  An 
attempt  to  introduce  better  designs  was  made  almost  simulta¬ 
neously  by  Seymour,  Cruikshank,  and  Hablot  Browne,  the  last 
better  known  as  “  Phiz.”  These  artists  etched  their  own 
works,  and  dispensed  with  the  services  of  the  engraver,  who 
in  other  cases  so  often  marred  the  best  design  by  clumsy 

*  Science  and  Letters  in  the  Middle  Ages.  By  Paul  Lacroix  (Bibliopbila 
Jacob).  London :  Bickers.  1878. 

Excavations  at  Carnac,  Brittany.  By  James  Miln.  Edinburgh : 
Douglas. 

Old  Stone  Crosses  of  Somerset.  By  Charles  Pooley,  F.S.A.  London* 
Longmans  &  Co.  1877 
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or  conventional  execution.  At  the  present  day  book  illustra¬ 
tion  is  in  a  transitional  state.  First,  we  have  photography, 
with  some  hundreds  of  processes  by  which  the  artistic  drawing 
may  be  transferred  to  the  pages  of  a  printed  book  with  as 
little  interference  as  possible  from  the  engraver.  Next  we  have 
pure  etching,  which  labours  under  the  disadvantage  of  requiring 
separate  pages  and  a  different  quality  of  paper  from  the  letter- 
press.  Wood-cutting  has  been  brought  to  a  point  of  perfection  it 
has  never  attained  before.  Some  of  the  American  engravers  are 
far  ahead  of  any  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  only  want 
artists  worthy  of  them  to  make  a  revival  of  the  art  of  Bewick 
possible.  We  have  not  at  the  present  time  in  England  a  single 
wood-engraver  of  the  first  rank,  except  for  landscapes  ;  but  one  or 
two  of  the  French  cutters  are  able  to  imitate  steel  _  engraving  on 
blocks  with  a  success  worthy  of  a  better  art.  Lithography  by 
itself  is  not  common  now,  though  Mr.  Pooley  in  one  of  the  books 
before  us  has  used  it  with  considerable  advantage.  Chromatic 
printing  must  be  considered,  on  the  whole,  the  coming  art.  Yet 
colour  is  sparingly  used  in  illustrated  books,  for  the  obvious  reason 
that  it  can  only  be  made  to  pay  its  expenses  where  the  sale  is  very 
large,  while  it  is  impossible  to  print  a  great  number  of  impressions 
of  a  coloured  picture  without  serious  deterioration.  Chromo¬ 
lithography  led  the  way  some  twenty  years  ago  or  more  with 
imitations  of  water-colour  drawings,  so  good  as  to  give  rise 
to  the  best  hopes  for  art  of  this  kind.  Almost  immediately, 
however,  for  the  reasons  we  have  given,  they  fell  off,  and 
few  things  more  deplorably  bad  are  to  be  seen  than  the  faded, 
crude,  ragged  prints  from  Rowbotham  or  Harding  which  hang  in 
every  lodging-house.  The  demand  for  Christmas  cards  and  valen¬ 
tines  of  a  gorgeous  kind  brought  in  a  new  style  of  colour-printing. 
Metal  plates  were  successfully  tried  instead  of,  or  in  combination 
with,  stone.  The  fact  was  recognized  by  several  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  houses  that,  to  be  cheap,  good,  and  suitable  for  extensive 
circulation,  delicate  shading  and  half  tints  must  be  avoided,  and 
designs  employed  which  resembled  rather  a  combination  of  the 
style  of  playing  cards  and  stained  glass  windows. 

M.  Kellerhoven,  who  has  executed  the  admirable  coloured  plates 
in  M.  Lacroix’s  book,  early  perceived  the  applicability  of  chromo¬ 
lithography  to  the  reproduction  of  examples  of  mediaeval  art.  His 
great” work  on  the  Old  Masters  never,  we  believe,  proceeded  beyond 
the  first  volume,  the  public  being  perhaps  hardly  ready  to  value 
fully  an  art  so  recondite  ;  but  his  pictures  in  the  series  of  which 
Science  and  Letters  in  the  Middle  Ages  is,  we  are  told,  to  form  the 
final  volume,  are  of  the  highest  excellence — clear,  sharp,  bright, 
and  yet  apparently  capable  of  producing  an  indefinite  number 
of  good  impressions.  We  cannot  say  so  much  either  for  the 
woodcuts  or  the  letterpress  of  the  book.  Like  the  other  volumes, 
several  of  which  have  been  already  noticed  in  our  columns,  it  has 
been  issued  simultaneously  in  France  and  England ;  but  it  is 
strange  that,  after  such  care  spent  in  producing  the  illustrations,  a 
little  has  not  been  bestowed  also  upon  making  the  text  a  trifle 
less  absurd.  French  idioms  are  constantly  turned  into  plain 
English  with  most  amusing  effect.  “  Of”  is  constantly  used  as  the 
translation  of  “  de  ”  where  the  context  requires  “  from.”  Many  of 
the  illustrations  are  heraldic,  and  these  are  labelled  in  the  wildest 
way.  The  translator  displays  an  utter  ignorance  of  heraldry  ;  but 
here  he  is  almost  outdone  by  the  original  writer,  and  the  combined 
mistakes  are  endless.  We  may  notice  specimens  of  each  kind. 
The  description  of  the  well-known  shield  of  Bar  is  given  in  many 
English  books.  It  is  “  Semee  ”  of  crosslets,  with  two  luces,  or  pikes, 
called  in  French  “  barres.”  The  translator  gives  them  as  “  two 
bars.”  Again,  the  device  or  badge  of  three  doves  transfixed  by  an 
arrow  is  confounded  with  the  arms  of  Lorraine,  “  three  allerions 
or  spread  eagles  on  a  bend,”  and  both  with  the  Imperial  eagle 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  the  writer  informing  us  that  “  the 
spread  eagle  still  forms  part  of  the  arms  of  the  House  of 
Hapsburg  Lorraine.”  Had  he  said  “  spread  eagles,”  instead 
of  “  the  spread  eagle,”  his  ignorance  might  have  been  rather 
less  apparent.  A  few  pages  earlier  there  are  some  examples 
of  simple  heraldic  forms.  In  the  French  edition  these  are 
correctly  labelled  for  the  most  part;  but  in  the  English, 
after  some  frantic  shots  at  the  first  few  shields,  the  translator  has 
given  up  the  hopeless  task,  and  leaves  the  original  French  de¬ 
scriptions.  Some  of  the  devices  of  trade  guilds  are  amusing,  such 
as  that  of  the  apothecaries  on  page  170.  But  some  of  these  cuts, 
though  suitable  enough  perhaps  for  the  French  public,  are  hardly 
what  should  have  been  included  in  an  English  book,  even  of  an 
ostensibly  archaeological  character.  On  the  whole,  in  spite  of  the 
beauty  of  the  chromolithographs,  we  are  disappointed  in  the 
volume,  and  may  observe,  once  for  all,  that  the  frontispiece  is  the 
most  attractive  picture  in  the  book,  and  that  every  page  we  turned 
over  afterwards  tended  to  do  away  with  our  first  impression. 

In  Mr.  Miln’s  volume  also  French  art  has  been  largely  em¬ 
ployed,  the  pictures  being  both  in  chromolithography  and  on  wood. 
.Some  of  the  coloured  representations  of  mosaic  pavements  and 
fresco  decoration  strike  the  eye  as  a  little  too  bright,  but,  the 
greater  number  are  good.  The  woodcuts  are  often  very  pleasing, 
but  the  engravers  have  fallen  into  an  error  in  treating  the  drawings 
before  them,  or  the  photographs  from  which  they  worked,  as  high 
artistic  efforts,  and  the  result  is  either  tameness  or  raggedness  of 
execution,  both  of  which  are  equally  unpleasing.  Mr.  Miln  has 
made  some  interesting  discoveries,  and  his  record  of  them  is  simply 
and  modestly  written.  He  seems  to  have  spared  no  pains  either  in 
making  his  excavations  or  in  writing  and  illustrating  an  account 
ot'  them.  The  Bossenno  at  Carnac  in  Brittany  was  a  heap  of  ruins 
of  Roman  buildings,  and  though  some  attention  had  been  already 


bestowed  on  the  Roman  remains  of  the  neighbourhood,  it  had  not 
been  previously  explored.  Mr.  Miln  had  thus  an  opportunity 
worthy  of  an  ambitious  archseologist,  and  he  succeeded  in  using  it 
well.  He  is  careful  to  commit  himself  to  few  theories,  and  shows 
coolness  and  judgment  in  the  presence  of  the  most  attractive  fields 
for  speculation.  He  has  brightened  his  pages,  however,  by  one  or 
two  interesting  passages  on  modern  customs  among  the  Breton 
peasantry  which  he  can  trace,  as  he  seems  to  show,  to  remains  of 
the  Pagan  worship  of  their  half  Romanized  ancestors.  The 
nocturnal  procession  and  fete  of  St.  Carnely  are  very  picturesquely 
described  ;  and  the  whole  book,  considering  its  subject,  is  wonder¬ 
fully  devoid  of  the  dryness  we  might  expect  in  it. 

Mr.  Pooley’s  new  volume  is  perhaps  more  complete  than  that 
which  he  published  some  years  ago  on  the  Crosses  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  county  of  Gloucester.  He  has  used  both  wood-engraving  and 
lithography  for  his  illustrations,  and  they  are  all  extremely  good. 
It  is  satisfactory,  indeed,  to  find  that  lithography  is  still  in  so 
flourishing  a  state  in  England.  The  very  first  plate,  engraved  by 
Messrs.  Iianhart  from  Mr.  Pooley’s  drawing,  and  representing  the 
back,  front,  and  sides  of  the  head  of  a  cross  found  at  Stoke-sub- 
Hamdon,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  this  style  of  work. .  The 
amount  of  relief  and  the  grain  of  the  broken  surface  are  admirably 
indicated.  It  is  the  same  with  the  picture  of  a  very  similar 
fragment  found  in  digging  up  the  soil  of  St.  James  s  Churchyard 
at  Taunton.  Both  of  these,  and  another  found  at  Tellisford,  and 
also  well  figured,  have  the  Crucifix  on  the  obverse  and  a  Madonna 
and  Child  on  the  back,  the  arrangement  of  the  figures  so  that  they 
may  not  interfere  with  each  other  in  the  view  being  very  skilful. 
At  East  Harptree  a  very  charming  design  was  found  in  1 869  in 
demolishing  an  old  cottage  which  had  been  used  as  an  inn..  It 
consisted  of  two  niches,  one  on  either  side,  containing  the  subjects 
already  named,  beautifully  sculptured  in  blue  lias,  and  probably 
dating  from  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  is  now  in  the 
Taunton  Museum.  Mr.  Pooley’s  drawing,  well  lithographed,  is 
extremely  attractive.  The  book  is  profusely  illustrated  also  with  little 
woodcuts  in  the  text.  Some  of  these  are  very  delicate  and  good. 
With  the  letterpress  itself  we  must  find  some  fault.  In  the  first 
place,  the  arrangement,  or  to  speak  more  exactly,  the  want  of 
arrangement,  is  inconvenient  and  misleading.  The  different  notes 
might  have  been  placed  in  chronological,  local,  or  alphabetical 
order.  As  it  is,  we  have,  to  take  the  first  three  paragraphs,  Straton, 
called  in  the  map  “  Stratton,”  near  Radstock,  Corton  Denham, 
near  Yeovil,  and  Weare,  near  Axbridge,  following  each  other, 
without  a  line  to  say  where  they  are.  A  chronological  order 
would  have  been  best,  and  the  want  is  by  no  means  supplied  by  an 
alphabetical  index.  Nor  can  we  approve  of  Mr.  Pooley’s  very  first 
sentence  : — “  The  wealth  of  this  county  in  ancient  crosses  is  due 
to  its  having  been  the  seat  of,  presumably,  the  earliest  Christianity 
known  in  Britain.”  To  support  such  a  statement  Mr.  Pooley 
should  have  given  us  particulars  of  at  least  one  early  British 
stone  cross.  He  mentions  six  of  Saxon  sculpture  as  the  oldest 
remaining.  If  early  Christianity  accounts  for  the  existence  of 
so  many  stone  crosses,  then  we  should  find  more  of  them  in 
Essex  than  in  Somerset,  and  more  in  Kent  than  in  either  place. 
But  there  are  few,  we  had  almost  said  none,  in  Essex,  and 
only  a  dozen  at  most  in  Kent.  The  fact  is  that  stone  crosses 
abounded  where  stone  abounded  fit  for  carving,  and  this  was 
especially  the  case  in  the  country  which  furnished  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  still  furnishes,  the  best  building  oolite  and 
other  limestone  in  England.  Mr.  Pooley  gives  some  interesting 
particulars  of  the  recent  vicissitudes  undergone  by  churchyard  and 
village  crosses,  and  records  cases  both  of  their  preservation  and 
their  destruction  which  will  be  found  worthy  of  study.  At 
Nunnev  the  churchwardens  took  away  a  cross  of  the  thirteenth 
century  because  the  children  played  on  it  during  divine  service. 
At  Croscombe,  on  the  other  hand,  the  local  waywardens  would 
have  removed  the  cross,  as  being  an  incumbrance,  but  the  villagers 
set  a  watch  upon  it,  and  drove  off  the  workmen  sent  to  carry  out 
the  intended  demolition.  Mr.  Pooley  has  also  to  complain  of 
many  injudicious  restorations,  the  favourite  modern  design  for 
repairing  an  old  shaft  being  to  graft  on  it  an  Irish  round-headed 
cross  of  incongruous  pattern  and  shallow  workmanship. 


A  SPANISH  CHRONICLE  OF  HENRY  VIII.* 

THIS  book  is  certainly  entitled  to  take  its  place  amongst  the 
curiosities  of  literature,  both  as  regards  its  writer  and  its 
editor.  For  it  contains  more  astounding  statements  than  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Italian  biographies  of  Gregorio  Leti,  or  the  French 
histories  of  Varillas.  Whoever  may  have  been  the  writer,  he  was 
undoubtedly  contemporary  with  the  events  he  describes,  for  it  is 
abundantly  clear  from  internal  evidence  that  the  latter  part  of  the 
volume  was  composed  between  the  years  1549  alld  1 5  5 ->  and 
he  professes  to  begin  his  chronicle  with  the  year  1530.  On 
glancing  at  the  index  we  were  somewhat  surprised  at  the  grotesque 
mode  of  spelling  the  names  of  English  people  and  places  ;  and  for 
ordinary  readers  we  suppose  it  would  be  necessary  to  explain  that 
Cahuart,  Hihuet,  and  Hurisel  stand  respectively  for  Howard, 
Wyatt,  and  Wriothesley ;  whilst  Peterborough,  Kimbolton,  and 
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Academia  de  la  Historia  y  director  de  la  Academia  Espanola.  Madrid, 
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Exeter  are  represented  by  the  words  Iperbcru,  Quimolton,  and 
Setcr.  At  any  rate  we  gain  this  from  the  misspelling,  which  goes 
far  beyond  the  blunders  usually  made  bv  foreigners  with  recard  to 
English  proper  names— namely,  that  the  whole  of  the  work  is 
written  by  an  illiterate  Spaniard  from  hearsay.  We  must,  how¬ 
ever,  confess  to  having  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  contemporary  docu¬ 
ments,  however  ill-informed  the  writer  may  be.  There  must  be 
some  points  on  which  he  has  the  means  of  acquiring  accurate 
information,  and  such  a  work  may  be  valuable  if  in  any  part  of  its 
narrative  it  confirms  what  is  related  in  other  contemporary  writers, 
especially  it  these  latter  are  under  any  suspicions,  whether 
merited  or  not.  We  are  bound  to  say  that  this  is  almost  the 
only  value  that  can  be  supposed  to  attach  to  the  Chronicle. 

W e  need  not  waste  many  words  to  prove  its  general  untrust¬ 
worthiness.  A  writer  who,  composing  his  narrative  at  a  date 
certainly  not  eight  years  after  the  execution  of  Catharine  Howard, 
can  describe  her  as  the  fourth  wife  of  Ilenry  VIII.,  instead  of 
the  fifth,  and  who  actually  makes  Cromwell,  who  had  been  exe¬ 
cuted  a  year  before,  gravely  discuss  the  marriage  with  Anno 
of  Cleves  a  few  days  after  her  successor  had  been  put  out  of  the 
way,  cannot  of  course  be  relied  upon  for  much  knowledge  of  the 
political  events  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  And  many  people 
would  treat  the  book  as  a  mere  imposture,  which  could  not  be 
worth  any  further  investigation.  Nevertheless  a  curious  question 
arises  in  such  a  case  as  to  what  were  the  causes  which  produced 
such  a  history  ;  whether  the  mistakes  are  to  be  attributed  to  ignor¬ 
ance,  credulity,  prejudice,  or  malice,  or  to  a  desire  to  impose °upon 
the  world.  Now  none  of  these  supposed  causes,  nor  indeed  all  of 
them  together,  seem  to  supply  an  adequate  account  of  this  remarkable 
volume.  Its  editor,  who  appears  to  us  to  be  poorly  furnished  with 
the  knowledge  of  history  or  language  necessary  for  the  task  he  has 
undertaken,  has  noticed  in  his  preface,  as  well  as  in  certain  parts 
of  the  index,  some  of  the  more  glaring  blunders  of  his  author,  but 
does  not  appear  to  appreciate  the  immense  amount  of  mistakes  in 
smaller  matters  of  detail.  And,  though  we  cannot  compliment 
the  Society  instituted  for  publishing  these  Libros  de  AntaTw  on 
their  choice  iu  this  instance,  or  the  editor  for  the  way  in  which 
he  has  performed  his  part,  we  are  glad  that  this  curious  document 
has  been  brought  to  light.  The  editors  of  the  different  works  of 
the  series  are  fairly  enough  called  amateurs.  But  in  the  present 
case  love  of  his  subject  has  not  enabled  the  editor  to  avoid  mis¬ 
takes  of  a  serious  kind. 

It  may  reasonably  be  asked  why  we  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
introduce  the  work  to  English  readers  at  all.  We  answer  that  the 
very  abuudanco  of  errors,  and  the  style  in  which  they  appear,  is 
in  itself,  as  we  have  hinted  above,  a  sort  of  study.  But,  beyond 
this,  there  are  two  or  three  incidents  related  where  we  gather 
information  which  it  appears  to  us  to  be  possible  to  rely  on. 
The  book  is  also  valuable  as  a  geuuine  specimen  of  Spanish  writing 
in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  being  written  in  dramatic 
stvle ;  for  the  conversations,  which  it  was  impossible  that  any 
third  party  could  have  overheard,  are  narrated  much  in  the  style 
of  M.  Merle  d’Aubigne’s  History  of  the  Rtf  urination. 

We  need  not  dwell  further  on  mistakes  of  history,  many  of 
which  any  well-informed  reader  will  detect  for  himself  without 
much  trouble.  So  we  proceed  at  once  to  notice  one  of  the  points 
upon  which  we  conceive  that  the  author  has  thrown  some  light. 
There  has  always  been  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of'the 
intimacy  that  existed  between  Anne  Boleyn  and  Sir  Thomas 
W  yatt  before  she  became  the  King's  paramour.  Burnet  speaks 
of  Sanders  as  a  knave  and  fool  for  believing  and  publishing  the 
story  about  Wyatt  going  to  the  King  and  endeavouring  to  dissuade 
him  from  the  marriage  by  the  information  which  he  volunteered 
that  she  had  been  unchaste,  and  that  he  would  give  him  ocular 
demonstration  of  it  if  he  so  pleased.  And  the  storv  has  never  been 
believed,  because  it  rested  only  on  the  voucher  of  a’Roman  Catholic 
historian,  whose  prejudices  against  Elizabeth  aud  Anne  Boleyn 
were  supposed  to  be  so  great  as  to  allow  of  his  inventing  any 
falsehoods  if  only  he  could' damage  their  character.  It  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  Sanders  was  prejudiced,  but  the  discoveries  of  the  last 
twenty  years  have  served  to  verify  many  of  the  most  disputed 
of  his  statements.  And  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that 
this  account  _  of  Anne  Boleyn  and  Wyatt  is  confirmed  by 
the  unexceptionable  and  independent  testimony  of  Hr.  Nicholas 
Ilarpsfield,  whose  work  on  the  divorce  is  just  about  to  be  issued 
by  the  Camden  Society.  Sanders  represents  Wyatt  as  detail¬ 
ing  the  story  of  his  amour  with  Anne  Boleyn  to  the  Council, 
whereas  Ilarpsfield  speaks  of  his  going  direct  to  the  King  with  his 
confession.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Wyatt  really  attempted 
to  dissuade  the  King  from  the  marriage,  whether  at  that  time  he 
made  his  confession  of  their  intimacy  or  not.  It  seems  to  us 
more  probable  that  the  story  as  tokfin  the  Spanish  Chronicle  is 
the  true  version  of  the  case — namely,  that  Wyatt,  at  the  time 
when  Anne  Boleyn  was  accused  and  condemned,  reminded  the 
King  of  his  attempt  to  dissuade  him  from  the  marriage,  alle<nno- 
that  he  did  not  think  she  had  lived  a  virtuous  life,  and  that°the 
details  of  his  own  relations  with  her  were  not  communicated  to 
the  King  till  afterwards,  when  it  was  absolutely  safe  to  do  so,  and 
the  King’s  vengeance  would  be  excited  rather  against  the  woman 
who  had  deceived  him  than  against  the  partner  of  her  guilt.  It  is 
impossible  to  put  much  trust  in  the  detailed  account  of  a  conversa¬ 
tion  between  the  lovers  which  is  given  in  most  dramatic  style. 
But  the  point  on  which  the  present  narrative  appears  to  us  to  be 
more  trustworthy  than  either  that  of  Sanders  or  Ilarpsfield  is  this. 

It  seems  more  likely  that  Wyatt  would  in  the  first  instance  have 
brought  his  charges  against  Anne  Boleyn  in  general  language,  and 


not  have  detailed  particulars  which  he  might  at  that  moment  fear 
to  divulge,  but  which  at  the  time  of  her  condemnation  he  could 
safely  detail.  One  thing  at  least  is  clear — that  Wyatt  was  kept 
very  clear  of  the  Court  from  the  time  of  the  marriage  till  the 
death  of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  was  afterwards  in  high  favour,  as  if  the 
King  owed  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  some  service  done  at  that 
time. 

The  general  tone  of  the  writer  is  that  of  a  Spanish  Catholic, 
who  takes  the  sido  he  naturally  would  take  against  England 
and  the  divorce,  but  does  not  speak,  as  might  be  expected,  in 
any  strong  terms  of  abhorrence  of  the  conduct  of  Henry.  He 
has  given  his  work  a  title  to  which  it  has  no  pretension  what¬ 
ever.  So  far  from  attempting  to  chronicle  events  in  their  order 
he  has  confined  his  attention  for  the  most  part  to  the  scandalous 
stories  of  the  times.  If  it  had  been  published  under  the  title 
“  Scandalous  Anecdotes  of  the  Court  of  Ilenry  VIII.  of  England  ” 
such  a  designation  would  have  described  its  contents  with  toler¬ 
able  accuracy,  and  would  have  secured  a  larger  circulation  amongst 
those  who  are  lovers  of  scandal  more  than  of  truth.  The  author  was 
probably  a  Spaniard  serving  in  some  inferior  capacity  in  this  country, 
who  was  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  language,  and  possessed 
considerable  capacity  for  believing  improbable  charges,  with  sin¬ 
gular  carelessness  iu  ascertaining  how  far  such  accusations  were 
founded  in  fact.  There  is  a  foundation  of  truth  in  most  of  the 
stories  he  tells ;  but  there  are  some  which  we  have  in  vain  attempted 
to  trace  to  their  true  origin,  many  of  them  being  full  of  the 
grossest  misstatements,  and  leaving  us  no  clue  by  which  to  detect 
even  the  semblance  of  truth.  The  most  remarkable  of  those  which 
can  be  explained  is  that  contained  in  the  sixty-second  chapter 
which  gives  the  details  of  a  successful  attempt  on  the  part  of  an 
Earl  Rochefort,  brother  of  the  last  wife  of  Henry  VIII.,  to  divorce 
his  own  wife  on  a  false  charge  of  adultery,  and  his  subsequent 
marriage  with  a  young  lady  of  the  Court  with  whom  he  had  fallen 
in  love.  The  lady  is  called  “  La  Cobana,”  and  this  name  gives  us 
the  real  clue  to  the  story,  which  is  a  disguised  account  of  the 
celebrated  case  of  the  Marquess  of  Northampton,  accusing  his  wife 
of  adultery  and  marrying  Anne  Bourchier,  daughter  °of  Lord 
Cobham,  before  any  process  of  divorce  had  been  gone  through. 

I  he  story  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  involving  Cranmer  and  Ridley 
in  the  act  of  sanctioning  divorce  for  adultery  and  allowing  the  re- 
maniage  ol  the  two  parties,  as  was  permitted  in  the  Reformatio 
Legum  Ecclesirtsticarum  which  was  designed  to  supplant  the  Canon 
Law  in  this  country.  But  the  author  adds  some  particulars,  the 
truth  of  which  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  the  principal 
addition  being  the  allegation  that  Lord  Northampton  made 
a  fictitious  charge  of  adultery  against  his  first  wife  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  rid  of  her.  It  is  certainly  in  favour  of 
the  story  that  the  Marquess  married  Lord  Cobham’s  daughter 
before  the  Bishops  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  divorce,  contrary 
to  what  was  then  the  law  of  the  land.  But  the  details  of 
the  story  are  undoubtedly  in  some  points  false,  and  the  conversa¬ 
tions  entirely  imaginary,  as  the  time  is  laid  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  whereas  the  whole  story  belongs  to  that  of  Edward  VI. 
There  is  another  very  apocryphal  story  of  a  similar  kind  in  which 
Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  his  son,  are  the  principal 
agents.  Iu  neither  of  these  cases  do  we  know  from  original  docu¬ 
ments  of  the  period  anything  even  remotely  resembling  the  par¬ 
ticulars  minutely  detailed  in  this  narrative. 

The  existence  of  the  book  is,  as  we  have  said,  in  itself  a  study 
in  psychology.  We  regret  to  have  to  add  that  the  editor  has  not 
attempted  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  preposterous  absurdities 
with  which  the  book  abounds;  and  indeed  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  aware  of  the  impossible  nature  of  many  of  the 
circumstances  narrated.  lie  appears  to  be  singularly  igno¬ 
rant  both  of  English  and  of  Latin,  and  to  have  no  appreci¬ 
ation  of  the  respective  values  of  different  English  historians 
as  authorities— Hume,  Goldsmith,  Lingard,  and  Miss  Strickland 
being  indiscriminately  referred  to  in  vindication  of  certain  state¬ 
ments  made  by  his  author.  He  has  written  an  Informe,  which 
extends  to  103  pages,  much  of  which  is  occupied  with  the  needless 
task  of  showing  who  was  not  the  author,  it  being  evident  that 
no  one  much  concerned  in  Court  affairs  could  have  written  it, 
though  probably  the  conclusion  he  comes  to,  that  it  was  written 
by  some  companion  of  Juan  Romero,  may  be  true.  Perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  thing  about  the  volume,  next  to  its  having  found  its 
way  into  print,  is  the  fact  of  its  having  been  copied  in  manuscript 
twelve  times.  Probably,  if  the  editor  had  collated  some  of  these 
copies,  he  would  have  avoided  several  mistakes  into  which  he  or  his 
printer  has  fallen. 


SCOTCH  FIRS.* 

A  S  far  as  we  can  see  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  called  a  reason 
-C-i-  for  the  title  of  the  present  volumes.  We  may  grant  that 
they  are  more  suitably  headed  Scotch  Firs  than  English  Oaks 
because  the  scene  is  laid  in  Scotland,  and  the  persons  who  work 
out  the  two  stories  are  Scotch  also.  We  gather,  therefore,  that 
what  the  reader  must  infer  from  the  title  is  that  the  work  is  intensely 
Scotcli ;  that  as  Scotch  firs  are  sons  of  the  soil,  so  are  the  men  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  narratives.  We  may  add,  the  women  also ;  for  Miss 
Tv  tier's  ideal  for  her  sex  is  strong  minds  in  strong  bodies,  inducing 
a  masculine  independence  of  action.  There  is  something  in  the 
present  state  of  religious  feeling  in  Scotland  which  awakens  the 
patriotism  of  her  novelists.  National  institutions  are  never  so 
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dear  as  when  they  are  threatened :  therefore  it  would  hardly  seem  to 
bode  good  to  the  long-undisputed  reign  of  Presbyterianism  — 
whether  Established,  or  Free,  or  in  its  stricter  Cameronian  varie¬ 
ties— that  its  ministers  and  congregations  are  furnishing  matter 
for  romance  to  well-known  female  pens.  The  simultaneous  appeai- 
ance  of  two  novels  exhibiting  the  religion  of  J ohn  Knox  as  the  fittest 
natural  expression  of  the  nation’s  religious  sentiment  seems  to 
show  that  the  view  is  being  questioned  or  impugned  from  within 
as  well  as  from  without.  We  only  hazard  this  suggestion  to 
account  for  a  seeming  coincidence.  If  our  notion  has.  truth  in 
it,  the  theme  presents  an  added  attraction  in  the  wider  field 
it  offers  for  that  patronage  which  belongs  to  the  sense  of  eman¬ 
cipation  :  a  sense  awakened  by  the  mere  use.  of  the  pen,  hut 
quickened  by  any  indication  of  time  working  its  natural  effects 
on  human  institutions.  Homeliness  and  seclusion  are  marks  at 
all  times  for  this  patronage,  and  the  inhabitant  of  the  Manse  has 
ever  been  surveyed  from  an  elevation  even  loftier  than  that  which 
separatee  the  country  parson  from  his  townbred  delineator.  Respect 
for  motives,  tempered  by  a  playful  appreciation  of  the  prejudices 
which  grow  up  and  intensify  in  obscurity,  is  a  posture  of  mind 
suggestive  to  the  fancy,  especially  perhaps  to  feminine  fancy,, 
which  has  a  quick  eye  for  social  weaknesses  and  anomalies.  And,  if 
the  minister  offers  these  attractions,  still  more  do  the  members  of 
his  congregation.  In  proportion  to  the  simplicity  of  their  faith, 
is  it  easy  to  play  upon  their  narrowness  and  the  conceit  born  of 
that  narrowness  and  dense  ignorance  of  the  outer  world.. 

Scotch  Firs  consists  of  two  stories,  both  marked  by  this  loftiness 
of  survey,  the  latter  more  prominently  by  its  picture  of  pragmatical 
goodness  in  the  minister  and  busy  amiable  fatuity  in  his  congrega¬ 
tion.  The  story  is  well  told.  The  Rev.  Adam  Cameron,  of  the 
true  Cameronian  stock,  is  sent  to  London  during  the  Great  Ex¬ 
hibition  by  his  flock,  stimulated  to  open  their  purses  and  contribute 
their  mites  by  the  example  of  their  townsmen  of  the  Established  and 
Free  Kirk,  who  had  sanctioned  and  aided  their  pastors  to  take 
holidav  in  new  scenes.  Eager  that  their  loved  and  respected  minister 
might  "not  he  behindhand  in  the  popular  distinction  of  a  holiday 
tour,  the  whole  parish  became  aflame  on  the  subject.  It  was 
discussed  privately  and  publicly ;  the  matter  was  canvassed  “  on 
the  very  Sabbath  Day,  at  the  risk  of  an  accusation  of  sacrilege.” 
None  crowed  more  loudly  than  the  ancient  women  crowed,  as  they 
speculated  over  their  coarse  weak  tea,  bread  with  its  scrape  of 
butter,  and  occasional  morsel  of  red-herring,  on  what  would 
be  the  grand  doings  of  their  ‘  Maister  Cameron  as  gin  he  were  na 
fit  to  gang  on  his  travels  as  weel  as  ony  warl’ly  auld 
Moderate,  or  flichty  Free  Kirker,  or  stickit  Papist.’  ”  The  minister, 
who  was  in  fact  the  wisest,  wittiest,  most  capable  man 
among  them,  accepts  their  gift  as  it  was  meant,  and  we 
presently  see  him  installed  in  his  humble  lodgings  in  Tottenham 
Court  Road,  wearing  his  second  best  black  suit,  white  at  the 
seams.  Long  ago  he  had  had  his  troubles ;  he  had  lost  a  dear 
and  innocent  daughter,  and  his  son  had  brought  him  to  shame  by 
embezzlement  in  an  office  of  trust,  for  which  the  sinner  had  been 
on  the  instant  denounced  by  his  father  in  words  which  drove  him 
from  home  and  country.  London  is  a  place  where  everything  can 
be  found,  and,  among  other  things,  lost  sons ;  and  this  one  gave 
occasion  for  the  lesson  which  the  prejudiced  good  man  has  to  learn. 
As  the  minister  walks  towards  St.  Paul’s,  full  of  well-read  reflec¬ 
tions,  he  encounters  a  fellow-townsman  in  the  person  of  George 
Dairy m pie,  son  of  the  leading  minister  of  Kinkell.  The  meeting  is 
cordial  and  friendly  on  the  young  man’s  part,  almost  to  the 
bewilderment  of  the  seceding  pastor.  He  eagerly  catches  at  the 
permission  to  call  upon  Mr.  Cameron  in  his  lodgings,  and  there 
conversation  flows  on  till  the  visitor  accounts  for  his  evening  dress 
by  the  explanation  that  he  is  going  to  the  theatre  to  see  an  excellent 
and  gifted  young  lady  act  in  a  play.  His  hearer  is  simply  shocked. 
He  could  not  have  believed  it  even  of  the  son  of  an  Established 
minister.  George  argues,  and  the  minister  takes  to  preaching: — 

The  minister’s  quietness  had  not  prevented  him  from  standing  up  and 
beginning  to  preach  on  the  floor  of  the  London  lodging-house  parlour.  As 
he°preached  he  involuntarily  assumed  the  familiar  tone  and  action  to  winch 
the  people  of  Kinkell  were  so  accustomed  that  they  had  come  to  look  upon 
it  as  the  proper  pointing  of  each  sentence  of  the  discourse.  He  had  a 
certain  groaning  intonation,  half  nasal,  half  grating,  which  marked  the 
difference  between  his  speaking  and  his  preaching.  He  leant  forward  and 
rose  with  each  sentence  and  clause  of  a  sentence,  as  by  a  spring,  on  the 
tips  of  his  toes,  descending  again  with  a  like  jerk,  ludicrously  at  variance 
with  his  grey  hairs  and  the  general  gravity  of  his  appearance. 

George  is  no  way  convinced,  but  so  little  displeased  with  the 
sermon  that  we  see  him  next,  as  though  he  had  dogged  the 
minister's  footsteps,  following  him  as  he  formed  one  of  a  party  of 
sightseers  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He  is  accompanied  by  an 
elderly  man  and  a  young  girl,  who  seem  more  occupied  by  Mr. 
Cameron  than  by  the  Abbey.  Fatigued  by  his  exertions,  he  is 
overcome  by  giddiness,  and  finds  himself  attended  to  by  these 
people,  in  whom  the  reader  at  once  detects  the  missing  son  and 
a  granddaughter,  the  image  of  his  lost  daughter.  This  young 
lady,  we  need  hardly  say,  proves  to  be  the  actress  whose  per¬ 
formance  Dalrymple  had  had  the  audacity  to  ask  him  to 
witness  ;  hut  this  only  comes  out  by  degrees.  Not  that  the  fact, 
when  the  minister  knows  it,  alters  his  opinion — indeed  the 
author  ventures  on  the  bold  step  of  making  a  clever  rational 
Scotchman  of  the  present  day  repair  to  the  theatre  where  his 
granddaughter  is  to  act,  with  the  intention  to  “  snatch  her  from 
her  degrading  occupation,  though  he  had  to  proclaim  its  baseness 
and  brave  the  fury  of  the  audience  and  the  strong  arm  of  the 
law.  He  would  rise  up  alone  and  cry,  ‘  Lovers  of  pleasure,  repent 
lest  ye  perish  in  your  sins !’  ”  And  the  oV*  thing  that  prevents  his 


carrying  out  his  design  is  the  moral  character  and  lifelike  nature  of 

the  play  and  the  homely  scenes  through  which  a  good  woman  acts 
the  part  of  guardian  angel;  “entering  the  breach  once  and 
again  to  deliver  a  weak  sinner  body  and  soul  from  the  hand 
of  the  destroyer.”  The  author  brings  him  by  this  means 
round  to  the  view  of  the  enlarged  sphere  open  to  women,  and 
he  is  so  entirely  converted  as  to  make  his  story  the  subject  of  a 
lecture  to  his  parishioners  on  his  return  to  his  duties — a  story 
listened  to  bv  his  fellow-minister  of  the  Establishment,  who 
concludes  the  scene  by  announcing  the  marriage  of  his  son  George 
with  the  very  actress  whose  work  for  good  the  lecturer  had 
described  to  them. 

The  first  and  longest  of  these  tales,  “  St,  .Ninian’s,”.  deals  with 
the  national  character  and  religion  from  a  different  point  of  view, 
though  still  representing  life  in  those  remote  regions  as  influenced  by 
motives  and  subject  to  eccentricities  which  certainly  must  be  seen 
at  an  unapproachable  distance  to  bear  any  touch  ol  nature.  The 
plan  adopted  to  remove  this  impression  is  perhaps  the  best  that  the 
case  allows.  It  is  to  give  such  a  description  of  the  actors,  as  shall 
make  it  seem  an  affair  of  personal  knowledge  and  observation.  St. 
Ninian’s  is  a  University,  and  we  are  introduced  to  the  Principal 
and  professors  with  such  detail  of  elaborate  personal  description  as 
might  make  some  readers  look  for  their  counterparts  in  fact.  The 
Principal’s  nose  might  indeed  be  “  broad  and  heavy,  ’  his  face  might 
be  “heavy-jawed,”  on  general  physiognomical  grounds  ;  but, when 
it  comes  to  the  “beard  close  shaven  ”  round  the  full  mouth,  “  and 
the  bushy  grizzled  whiskers  meeting  the  hair,  still  thick  and 
strong,  though  plentifully  sprinkled  with  grey,”  it.  seems  as  if  the 
portrait  must  be  taken  from  the  life.  And,  again,  it  may  belong  to 
the  abstract  Principal  to  pronounce  all  his  i  s  as  w’s  and  all  his 
en' s  broad  «’s,  so  that  he  pronounced  “  will  ”  “  wull  ”  and  “  heard  ” 
“hard,”  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Dr.  Chalmers  did;  but  the 
material  of  his  waistcoats,  the  cut  of  his  shirt-collars,  and  the  times 
and  qualities  of  his  meals  seem  still  to  point  to  a  servile  copy 
from  nature.  In  the  same  way  the  professors  are  described  with 
an  apparent  aim  to  make  them  living  portraits.  One  is  a  lathy, 
bloodless-looking  man  with  a  smooth  face ;  another  has  the  long 
head  of  cautionand  self-esteem.  Theeffectof  thisdetailed  description 
is  not  fortunate ;  it  is  given  of  course  to  made  the  story  seem  real, 
but  it  only  raises  an  expectation  which  the  sequel  does  nothing  to 
satisfy.  One  feels  that  such  a  Principal  could  not  possibly,  have 
fallen  into  such  a  scrape  as  constitutes  the  story,  and  his  whiskers 
and  his  watch-seals  do  nothing  to  account  for  it.  The  rule  of  the 
Kirk  as  opposed  to  the  law  of  the  land  is  the  ground  of  his.error; 
but  that  a  man  of  any  sagacity,  not  to  say  any  Christian .  or 
natural  feeling,  could  have  descended  to  the  measures  which, 
he  took  for  concealing  his  infraction  of  church  law  and  order 
by  the  early  indiscretion  of  a  Gretna  Green  marriage  cannot 
be  made  to  seem  possible.  The  picture  of  a  body  of  sullen 

men  all  opposed  to  their  Principal,  having  got  hold  of  a 
wrong  thing  and  making  use  of  it  to  avenge  themselves  of  his 
high-handed  rule,  is  not  inspiring  either  to  author  or  reader.  Even 
the  hero,  Neil  Colquhoun,  the  “  hot-blooded  ’’  Celtic  professor  of 
Belles-lettres,  does  not  enliven  the  scene.  Whether  he  attacks  the 
Principal  in  the  “  Senatus  ”  as  the  two  fight  for  supremacy  and  in¬ 
dependence,  or,  having  malignantly  seconded  a  false,  charge,  ends 
by  seeking  the  Principal  in  his  own  home  and  making  his.  abject 
apologies,  he  equally  stands  outside  of  the  reader’s  sympathies.  In 
fact,  there  are  not  enough  pleasant  people  to  float  the  story  agree¬ 
ably  to  its  end. 

If  Scotland  and  Scotch  character  and  Scotch  prejudices  give 
the  colouring  to  these  stories,  their  moral  is  the  right  and  duty  of 
woman  to  take  a  more  prominent  and  independent  place  in  public, 
as  well  as  social,  life.  Passive  obedience  makes  a  contemptible 
figure  in  the  mother  in  “  St.  Ninian’s,”  who  consents,  in  drooping 
submission,  to  her  daughter’s  alienation  from  home,  its  love  and  its 
rights.  In  the  other  story  a  family  is  saved  from  poverty  and 
disgrace  by  the  daughter’s  taking  her  life  in  her  own  hands  and 
following  the  calling  for  which  nature  adapted  her. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

THE  volume  devoted  by  M.  Guyau  to  an  account  of  Epicurus 
and  of  his  ethical  system*,  which  has  been  crowned  by  the 
Academie  des  Sciences  morales  et  politiques,  is  in  many  respects 
a  work  of  much  interest.  M.  Guyau  remarks  that  perhaps  no 
doctrine  has  been  so  violently  attacked  as  that  of  Epicurus,  because 
it  runs  counter  to  popular  opinions  on  ethics  and  religion.  It 
was  in  vain  for  Gassendi  to  take  up  the  defence  of  the  much 
abused  philosopher ;  the  Stoics  had  caricatured  his  views,  and  their 
prejudiced  estimate  was  endorsed  by  Cicero,  whose  authority 
has  been  accepted  without  hesitation  by  nearly  all  the  historians  of 
philosophy,  including  Ritter.  If  Epicurus  has  thus  been  misrepre¬ 
sented,  his  followers  in  modern  times  have  fared  still  worse,  and 
Hobbes,  d’Holbach,  and  La  Mettrie— to  name  only  these  three — 
are  scarcely  to  be  recognized  in  the  accounts  given  of  them  by 
some  critics.  M.  Guyau  thinks  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  work 
of  what  is  called  rehabilitation,  and  his  volume  gives  evidence  of 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  his  subject.  He  begins  with  a  few 
remarks  on  the  method  of  exposition  which  should  be  adopted 
in  the  analysis  of  metaphysical  systems;  and  then  devotes  an 
introductory  essay  to  the  crisis  through  which  he  considers  society 

*  Morale  d' Epicure,  et  ses  rapports  arec  les  doctrines  contemporaines. 
Par  M.  Guyau.  Paris  :  Gcrmer-Bailliere. 
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to  be  now  passing,  more  especially  in  France  and  England,  and  to 
the  connexion  which  modern  social  tendencies  have  with  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  a  revived  and  modified  Epicurism.  The  work  itself  is  sub¬ 
divided  into  four  books  treating  respectively  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
body,  the  pleasures  of  the  soul,  private  and  public  virtues  as  the 
result  of  these  pleasures,  and  finally  the  history  of  the  philosophy 
of  Hedonism  in  modern  times.  A  second  volume,  devoted  more 
especially  to  the  theories  of  evolution  and  to  Darwinism,  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  author  as  preparing  for  publication. 

Like  \  oltaire,  Rousseau  lias  had  his  centenary,  and  in  our 
opinion  the  author  of  the  Contrat  social,  considered  from  the 
revolutionary  point  of  view,  was  much  more  entitled  to  a  comme¬ 
moration  than  his  brilliant  rival.  As  is  well  observed  by  M. 
Rodolphe  Rey,  the  writer  of  the  biographical  sketch  which  opens 
this  volume  *,  Rousseau  was  the  real  precursor  of  the  French  Re¬ 
volution  ;  no  one  contributed  more  than  he  did  to  popularize  the 
theories  of  democracy  and  equality.  The  votaries  of  Rousseau,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  example  of  the  Voltaire  centenarists,  have  published  an 
anthology  of  their  favourite  author ;  and  the  collection  before  us, 
printed  at  Geneva,  contains  upwards  of  a  hundred  well-selected 
extracts  which  may  safely  be  recommended  not  only  to  the 
admirers  of  Rousseau’s  political  views,  but  to  all  persons  who 
wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  style  of  one  of  the  greatest 
writers  that  the  French  language  can  boast  of.  Besides  the  bio¬ 
graphical  sketch  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  M.  Rey,  we  have 
an  essay  on  Rousseau  considered  as  a  Genevese  patriot." 

.  Colonel  Carette  rushes  boldly  into  the  clouds  of  prehistoric 
times  f,  and  announces  the  publication  of  a  work  which  is  to 
comprise  four  substantial  octavos.  The  first,  just  issued,  treats  of 
philological  questions,  and  is  entitled  Le  langage.  Everything, 
we  are  told,  in  the  course  of  its  development  traverses  three  dis¬ 
tinct  periods — infancy,  adolescence,  and  virility.  Language  is  no 
exception  to  this  rule,  and  the  works  of  the  philologists  who  have 
appeared  since  the  days  of  Schlegel  illustrate  it  in  the  clearest 
manner  possible.  But,  prior  to  the  period  of  infancy,  there  is  one 
which  may  be  called  the  embryonic  stage,  which  has  never  yet 
been  studied  as  it  deserves,  and  this  is  the  point  selected  by  Colonel 
Carette  as  the  subject  of  his  investigations.  During  the  primitive 
period  of  its  existence  language  has,  we  are  told,  passed  through 
two  phases,  monosyllabism  and  agglutination,  and  in  this  eleme'n- 
tary  form  it  has  adequately  expressed  the  wants  and  the  ideas  of 
men.  Our  author  s  aim  is  to  determine  what  language  was  during  the 
anti-grammatical  period  of  its  existence  ;  and  consequently  he  has 
also  to.  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  what  were  the  ideas  or 
impressions  entertained  by  prehistoric  man.  His  essay,  therefore, 
when  .  finished,  will  be  a  contribution  to  psychology  as  well  as 
to  philology.  His  fundamental  proposition  is  contained  in  the 
following  statement : — as  the  ideas  or  impressions  of  the  historic 
age  are  represented  by  the  word  and  the  sentence,  so  those  of  the 
prehistoric  epoch  found  their  exponent  in  the  syllable  and  the 
letter.  This  theory  is  explained*  in  much  detail,'  and  illustrated 
by  tables  which  occupy  the  last  twenty  pages  of  the  volume. 

The  AcadtSmie  Franyaise  proposed  as  the  subject  of  one 
of  its  annual  prizes  the  JEloge  of  BufFon.  Two  essays  were 
sent  in,  both  of  which  were  so  remarkable  that  the  reward, 
instead  of  being  divided,  was  doubled,  and  the  two  competitors 
can  now  be  judged  by  the  general  public,  for  their  works 
are  before,  us.  M.  Narcisse  Michaut  unfortunately  died 
without  being  able  to  enjoy  the  well-earned  praise  which  his 
composition  had  obtained  from  the  highest  literary  tribunal  in 
France,  and  his  E/oge  de  Buffon  J  was  written  in  pencil  on 
a  bed  of  suffering.  In  fact  it  was  never  completed,  for  M. 
Gebhardt,  Professor  at  the  Nancy  Faculty  des  Lettres,  who  has 
edited  the  volume  and  introduced  it  with  a  short  biographical 
sketch  of  his  friend,  gives  at  the  end,  by  way  of  appendix,  a  few 
notes  which  M.  Michaut  had  meant  to  use  as  materials  for  a 
chapter  on  Bufton  s  literary  merits.  The  Eloge  in  question  is  re¬ 
markable  in  more  than  one  respect.  It  shows  a  familiar  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  scientific  subjects,  and  it  is  admirably  written.  People 
are  too  apt  to  think  ot  the  celebrated  French  naturalist  merely 
as  one  of  the  great  French  prose-writers  of  the  last  century,  and 
to  pass  over  his  scientific  views  as  false  or  obsolete.  Modern  science 
has,  of  course,  gone  very  far  beyond  BufFon,  but  we  must  remem¬ 
ber  how  imperfect  were  the  means  of  observation  available  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  and  how  difficult  it  was  for  naturalists  to 
collect  data  and  procure  specimens  for  their  studies. 

M.  Hemon  §,  who  competed  with  M.  Michaut  for  the  prize 
awarded  by  the  Academy,  says  that  his  object  in  writing  his  essay 
has  been  to  substitute  a  true  BufFon  in  the  place  of  the  legendary 
one.  Before  the  year  i860  such  an  attempt  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible,  for  until  then  we  had  not  at  our  disposal  the  two 
volumes  of  correspondence  published  and  annotated  by  one  of  the 
great-grand-nephews  of  the  illustrious  naturalist.  MM.  Villemain, 
Flourens,  Sainte-Beuve,  and  many  others,  had  written  about 
BufFon,  but  their  notices  were  necessarily  confined  to  literary  or 
scientific  criticism;  they  could  say  nothing  about  his  domestic  life, 
his  social  habits,  the  thousand  and  one  details,  in  short,  which 


*  J.-J.  Rousseau  et  ses  oeuvres :  biographie  et  fragments.  Public  par  Ie 
Comity  du  Centenaire.  Geneve. 

t  Etudes  sur  les  temps  ante-historiques.  Par  le  colonel  Carette.  Yol.  I. 
Paris :  Germer-Bailliere. 

I  Eloge  de  Buff  on.  Par  M.  Narcisse  Michaut.  Ouvrage  couronnc  par 
l’Acade'mie  Franchise,  precede  d’une  notice  par  M.  E.  Gebhardt.  Paris  and 
London :  L.  Hachette  &  Co. 

§  Eloge  dc  Buffon.  Par  M.  Fdlix  Hemon.  Ouvrage  couronnd  par 
l’Acaddmie  Franchise.  Paris  and  London :  L.  Hachette  &  Co. 


go  so  far  towards  explaining  a  man’s  character,  and  which  even 
help  towards  the. interpretation  of  his  works.  M.  Il6mon,  there¬ 
fore,  lias  drawn  his  materials  chiefly  from  M.  Nadault  de  BufFon’s 
volumes.  In  the  discussion  of  scientific  questions  he  has  taken  as 
his  guide  the  excellent  monograph  written  by  M.  Flourens. 

.  le  fifth  volume  of  M.  Scherer’s  Et udes  * * * §  contains  a  series  of 
thirteen  essays  which  are  almost  equally  interesting,  though  from 
different  points  of  view.  The  one  on  Mme.  de  la  Rochejaquelein’s 
Memoirs,  besides  being  an  appreciative  article  on  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  modern  French  memoirs,  gives  us  a  curious  biblio¬ 
graphical  detail.  It  has  long  been  taken  for  granted  that  the 
original  work,  composed  by  the  lady  whose  name  it  bears  on  the 
title-page,  had  been  revised  by  M.  de  Barante,  who  was  further 
responsible  for  the  description  of  Vendee  given  by  way  of  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  volume.  A  declaration  contained  in  M.  de 
Barante’s  Souvenirs  (still  unpublished),  and  quoted  by  M  Schdrer 
claims  more  distinctly  for  him  the  authorship  of  the  book,  whilst 
on  the  other  handMme.de  la  Rochejaquelein’s  MS.  still  exists 
written  in  her  own  hand.  A  comparison  between  this  document 
and  the  work  as  printed  proves  that,  if  the  lady  is  still  entitled 
to  be  considered  as  the  original  author  of  the  Memoirs,  yet  they 
were  almost  entirely  rewritten  by  M.  de  Barante.  The  corre¬ 
spondence  of  Lamartine,  and  the  journals  and  letters  of  the  two 
Amperes,  have  suggested  to  M.  Scherer  a  few  articles  which  are 
amongst  the  best  in  the  volume,  and  the  political  and  religious 
questions  of  the  present  day  also  form  the  subject  of  several 
essays.  We  may  especially  mention  the  p  aper  on  M.  Arnaud’s  La 
Revolution  et  VEglise,  in  which  our  author  taunts  the  Revolution 
with  not  having  yet  succeeded  in  establishing  the  principle  of 
freedom.  Authority  has  changed  hands,  he  remarks,  that  is  all ; 
it  is  wielded  by  a  large  number  of  persons,  instead  of  being  the 
monopoly  of  a  few,  but  we  have  no  guarantee  whatever  for  reason 
and  moderation  ;  the  rights  of  individuals  and  the  claims  of  justice 
are  not  a  whit  more  secure  now  than  they  were  in  the  days  of  the 
ancien  rGgime.  This  is  a  bold  admission,  coming  from  the  pen  of 
the  editor  of  the  Temps. 

Although  M.  Ldon  Gautier  has  not  vet  finished  his  great  work 
on  the  French  mediaeval  epics,  he  is  already  obliged  to  publish  a 
second  edition  of  the  first  volume.f  The  fact  is  that,  since  he 
attempted  to  elucidate  the  interesting  question  of  the  Chansons  de 
Geste,  many  new  points  have  been  brought  to  light,  fresh  manuscript 
sources  have  become  available,  and  editions  of  the  chief  metrical 
romances  are  now  at  the  disposal  of  readers  who  feel  an  interest 
in  these  monuments  of  ancient  literature.  The  few  chapters, 
therefore,  of  M.  Gautier’s  original  edition  which  are  still  allowed 
to  remain  have  received  important  modifications.  All  the  parts 
relative  to  the  origin  and  formation  of  the  French  epics,  to  the 
cantilbnes  and  to  the  versification,  have  been  recast.  M.  Gautier  has, 
moreover,  added  a  list  of  all  the  MSS.  containing  the  text  of  the 
old  poems ;  and  he  has  written  a  separate  chapter  on  the  style  of 
the  Chansons  dc  Geste.  In  its  improved  shape  the  work  will 
remain  as  a  splendid  evidence  of  French  erudition,  and  as  the 
best  source  of  information  on  French  social  life  during  the  early 
part  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  it  gives  us  the  whole  economy  of  feud¬ 
alism  poetically  illustrated. 

The  first  volume  of  M.  Baillon’s  great  Botanical  Dictionary  is 
now  before  us.J  Nearly  eight  hundred  pages  printed  in  double 
columns  take  us  only  half-way  through  the  letter  C,  so  that  the 
work  is  likely  to  be  a  very  bulky  one.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  type  is  large  and  handsome,  and  that  space  had  to 
be  provided  for  a  great  amount  of  woodcuts,  some  of  which  fill 
nearly  a  whole  page.  Nine  coloured  plates  printed  separately  are 
also  added  as  illustrations  to  the  first  volume.  In  an  interesting 
preface  M.  Baillon  explains  the  system  according  to  which  he  has 
composed  his  work ;  and  then  gives  a  short  summary  of  the 
history  of  botanical  science  from  the  days  of  Tournefort.  He 
dwells  particularly  on  the  labours  of  Adamson  and  of  Lamarck, 
who,  as  he  aptly  remarks,  was  the  precursor  of  Darwin.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  botany  is  an  essentially  French  science. 
Besides  the  names  just  quoted,  we  must  not  forget  the  illustrious 
representatives  of  the  Jussieu  family.  Let  us  add  that  M.  Baillon 
and  his  distinguished  coadjutors  have  done  their  best  to  show 
that  F ranee  still  remains  laithful  to  the  traditions  which  during  the 
last  century  were  flourishing  at  the  Jardin  du  Roi  and  in  the 
garden  of  Trianon. 

Charles  Perrault§,  chiefly  celebrated  for  his  French  version  of 
Cinderella,  Puss-in-boots,  and  other  fairy  tales  so  dear  to  the 
denizens  of  the  nursery,  left  also  some  memoirs  which,  although 
not  possessing  mucli  importance,  are  agreeably  written,  and  con¬ 
tain  some  curious  details  respecting  his  patron,  the  Minister 
Colbert.  These  recollections,  introduced  by  an  excellent  notice 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  M.  Paul  Lacroix,  have  recently 
been  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  SociMd  des  Bibliophiles. 

Baudri,  Abbot  of  Bourgueil,  in  Touraine||,  belongs  to  the  eleventh 
century,  and  till  quite  recently  was  known  only  by  his  Historia 
liter osolymitana,  which  treats  of  the  expeditions  to  the  Holy 

*  Etudes  sur  la  litterature  contcmpnraine.  Par  E.  Scherer.  Vol.  V. 
Paris:  Levy. 

t  Les  Epopees  franfaises.  Par  L.  Gautier.  Second  Edition.  Yol.  I. 

Par is :  Palme. 

+  Dictionnaire  de  boianique.  Par  II.  Baillon.  Vol.  I.  Paris  and 
London  :  L.  Hachette  &  Go. 

§  Memoires  de  C/iurles  Renault.  Precede'  d’une  notice  par  M.  P.  Lacroix. 
Paris  :  Librairic  des  Bibliophiles. 

||  Un  poete  latin  du  onzieme  siecle :  Baudri,  abbe  de  Bourgueil.  Par 
l’abbe  Henri  Pasquier.  Paris  :  Thorin. 
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Land,  and  has  been  spoken  of  by  M.  Michaud  in  his  Histoire  des 
Croisades »  It  appears,  however,  that  he  aspired  also  to  the  glory 
of  a  Latin  poet,  and  it  is  as  such  that  he  is  treated  in  the  inte¬ 
resting  monograph  of  the  Abbe  Pasquier,  Honorary  Canon  of  Angers. 
Theresas  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  a  rich  harvest  of 
Latin  poetry  in  France ;  every  convent,  monastery,  or  episcopal 
school  had  its  scholar  who  aimed  at  emulating  Virgil,  Horace,  or 
Ovid.  Baudri  de  Bourgueil  was  among  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  poets,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  applv  to  him  the  well- 
known  pentameter,  “  Quidquid  tentaham  scribere  versus  erat. 
All  his  letters  were  in  poetry ;  he  even  attempted  an  epic  on  the 
subject  of  the  conquest  of  England.  If  he  wrote  an  invitation  to 
dinner  it  was  in  the  metrical  form,  and  the  description  of  his 
nightmares  was  a  model  of  Ovid’s  Fasti.  The  Abbe  Pasquier  s 
volume  gives  us,  not  only  a  biographical  sketch  of  Baudri  de 
Bourgueil,  but  an  account  of  the  progress  of  classical  studies  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  if  we  have  any  fault  to  find  with  him,  it  is 
for  having  too  easily  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  overstating  the 
literary  merits  of  the  worthy  Abbot. 

The  Koran  is  so  tedious  a  book  * * * §  that  few  persons  have  ever 
had  the  patience  to  do  more  than  glance  at  it.  Still  a  knowledge 
of  it  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  talk 
and  write  intelligibly  and  correctly  on  the  history  of  Mahome¬ 
tanism,  and  therefore  we  ought  to  he  grateful  to  scholars  such 
as  M.  Jules  la  Baume.  Thanks  to  him,  we  can  at  once  find  any 
text  we  want  to  consult,  and  we  can  refer  at  a  glance  to  the 
whole  collection  of  laws  or  directions  on  any  given  subject.  An 
excellent  biography  of  Mahomet,  considered  especially  as  a  politi¬ 
cian,  begins  the  volume. 

The  work  of  M.  Lavoix  f ,  which  is  the  result  of  a  programme 
published  by  the  Academie  des  Beaux-Arts,  begins,  with  .  an 
introduction  assigning  to  instrumentation  its.  place  ,  in  musical 
art ;  then  we  have  a  rapid  sketch  of  mediaeval  instruments 
and’  of  their  use;  after  which  the  author  gives  us  a  few 
details  respecting  mediaeval  instrument-makers.  The  work 
itself  is  divided  into  two  parts,  treating  respectively  of  instru¬ 
ments  and  of  instrumentation.  Under  the  former  heading  comes 
a  full  description  of  all  the  elements  of  an  orchestra,  with 
a  statement  of  their  qualities  and  resources,  and  of  the  modifica¬ 
tions  introduced  from  time  to  time  in  their  structure. .  The  latter 
division  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  history  of  instrumental 
music — I.  From,  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the 
time  of  Haydn ;  2.  From  Haydn  to  our  own  day.  M.  Lavoix 
explains  carefully  the  system  followed  by  the  principal  composers ; 
he  discusses  music  in  its  symphonic  and  dramatic  expressions,  and,, 
taking  us  to  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  he  gives  us  a  history  of 
music  studied  in  its  most  illustrious  representatives. 

Those  who  think  that  Garibaldi  is  one  of  the  regenerators  of 
modern  society  will  admire  without  reserve  the  volume  pub¬ 
lished  recently  by  General  Bordone.J  It  is.  written  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end  in  the  tone  of  panegyric ;  but  it  will  also  interest 
the°numerous  class  of  readers  who  are  fascinated  by  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  life  full  of  adventure,  told  in  a  simple,  unpretending 
style.  A  portrait  and  two  autographs  illustrate  this  little  biogra¬ 
phical  sketch. 

M.  Gustave  Rivet’s  collection  of  anecdotes  on  Victor  Hugo  § 
contains  a  number  of  curious  details  as  to  the  literary  and  political 
career  of  the  illustrious  poet.  The  episode  of  the  coup  d'etat,  the 
war  of  the  Commune,  and  the  incidents  of  the  siege,  have  supplied 
a  variety  of  facts,  some  of  which  bring  out  in  strong  relief  the 
character  of  Napoleon  III.  and  of  his  entourage  before  the  events 
of  December,  1851,  whilst  others  illustrate  the  blind  confidence 
which  had  taken  possession  of  the  advanced  Republicans  at 
the  very  time  when  their  arrest  was  settled  at  the  Elysee,  and 
when  the  Empire  wa3  on  the  eve  of  being  established.  The  only 
fault  we  can  find  with  M.  Rivet’s  volume  is  that  the  author  will 
not  allow  any  criticism  to  be  expressed  on  M.  Hugo’s  works; 
his  genuine  enthusiasm  cannot  understand  that  even  the  most 
undoubted  masterpieces  have  their  flaws. 

The  Guides-Joanne  have  lost  nothing  of  their  popularity,  and 
each  new  volume  as  it  appears  strikes  us  by  improvements  which 
distinguish  it  from  its  forerunners.  Thus  the  handbook  which 
treatsnof  Northern  Italy  ||  completely  supersedes  the  older  work, 
excellent  as  that  was  at  the  time  of  its  publication.  Northern 
Italy  furnishes  by  itself  ample  materials  for  a  goodly-sized 
octavo;  the  author,  M.  du  Pays,  has  devoted  special  attention 
to  the  artistic  side  of  his  subject ;  and,  besides  an  introduction 
treating'  of  the  history  of  the  various  Italian  schools,  he  gives  us 
catalogues  of  the  principal  collections.  The  maps  have  been  re¬ 
engraved,  and  the  statistical  documents  revised  and  completed. 

If  the  Italy  of  1878  is  no  longer  that  of  i860,  what  shall  we  say 
of  Paris?  The  last  edition  of  the  Guule-Joanne,  devoted  to  the 
metropolis  of  France  51,  was  compiled  before  the  Prussian  war,  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon  III.,  and  the  days  of  the  Commune;  it 
answered  therefore  very  imperfectly  the  purposes  ot  a  guide,  and  the 
opening  of  the  International  Exhibition  rendered  the  publication  of 


a  new  Paris  ill ustre  a  matter  of  necessity.  V  ith  its  numerous 
maps,  plans,  engravings,  and  information  of  every  kind,  this  ex¬ 
cellent  volume  will  answer  the  tourist’s  purpose  for  the  next  few 
years. 

The  statistical  account  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Finland,  com¬ 
posed  by  M.  Ignatius*,  and  translated  into  French  by  M.  Biaudet, 
is  the  reprint  of  a  notice  originally  published  two  years  ago  when 
the  first  Finnish  Exhibition  was  opened  at  Helsingfors.  It  is  an 
interesting  pamphlet  illustrated  with  seven  statistical  maps  and 
diagrams,  and  giving  us  much  valuable  information  on  a  country 
which  is  still  very  little  known. 

M.  Coppde’s  Recits  et  elegies  t  are  the  production  of  a  true  poet, 
and  except  M.  Victor  Hugo’s  Legende  des  sttcles  we  know  few 
modern  collections  of  verse  in  which  the  French  Alexandrine  is  so 
skilfully  handled,  or  so  happily  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  narra¬ 
tive  composition.  The  piece  entitled  La  veillee  is  especially  de¬ 
serving  of  mention.  M.  Collin’s  sonnets  %  are  also  admirable. 
His  elegant  little  volume  contains  also  specimens  of  the  old 
French  rondel,  such  as  Charles  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  prisoner  of 
Agincourt,  used  to  write. 

M.  Octave  Feuillet’s  Journal  June  femme  §  belongs  to  the  same 
class  of  tales  as  the  Histoire  de  Sibylle,  and  appears  to  have 
obtained  as  much  success,  having  gone  through  thirteen  editions 
in  little  more  than  three  weeks.  From  the  preface  to  the  hook 
we  are  led  to  infer  that  the  story  is  really  the  work  of  a  woman, 
arranged  and  finished  by  M.  Feuillet ;  and  internal  evidence  go®3 
to  show  that  this  may  be  the  true  state  of  the  case.  Even  M. 
Feuillet  could  hardly  bring  his  mind  to.  assume  so  completely 
feminine,  and  we  may  add  foolish,  an  attitude  as  that  preserved 
throughout  by  the  heroine  who  is  also  the  narrator  of  the  story. 

Light  literature  is  always  well  represented  in  the  Bibliotheque 
universelle ;  but  criticism  and  metaphysics  contribute  to  each 
monthly  instalment  its  most  notable  elements,  and  in  the.  September 
part  ||  we  find  two  essays  of  the  most  interesting  description— one 
on  Lamennais  considered  as  a  Socialist,  by  M.  Frossard,  and  the 
other  by  M.  Naville  on  the  writings  of  Claude  Bernard.  M. 
Tallichet,  who  deals  generally  with  political  topics,  returns  once 
more  to  the  vicissitudes  and  the  temporary  solution  of  the  Eastern 
question. _ 

*  Le  Grand  Duche  de  Finlande :  notice  statistique.  Par  K.  E.  F.  Ignatius. 
Helsingfors. 

f  Les  recits  et  les  elegies.  Par  Francois  Coppee.  Paris:  Plon. 

J  Du  grace  au  doux.  Par  T.  Collin.  Paris :  Plon. 

§  Le  journal  June  femme.  Par  Octave  Feuillet.  Paris  :  Levy. 

||  Bibliotheque  universelle  et  Revue  suisse.  Livraison  de  septembie. 
Lausanne:  Bridel. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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Elections— Education  Reports— Financial  Condition  of  Egypt— Hours  of  rolling 
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*  Le  Koran  analyse.  Par  Jules  la  Baume.  Paris  :  Maisonneuve. 

f  Histoire  de  V instrumentation  depuis  le  sememe  siecle  jusqua  nos 
jours.  Par  H.  Lavoix.  Paris  :  Didot. 

+  Garibaldi:  sa  vie,  ses  aventures,  ses  combats.  Par  le  ge'ne'ral  Bordone. 
Paris :  Dentu. 

§  Victor  Hugo  chez  lui.  Par  Gustave  Rivet.  Paris :  Dreyfuss. 

I|  Guides-Joanne  :  Italie  du  nord.  Par  A.  J.  du  Pays.  Paris  and 
London :  L.  Hachette  &  Co. 

51  Guides-Joanne :  Paris  ilh  tre  par  Adolphe  Joanne.  Paris  and  London  : 
L.  Hachette  &  Co. 


London  :  Published  at  38  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TVORE’S  GREAT  WORKS,  “  The  BRAZEN  SERPENT,” 

-U  “  CHRIST  LEAVING  the  PH.ETORIUM,’’  and  “  CHRIST  ENTERING  JER1  - 
SALEM”  each  33  by  32  feet:  with  “  Dream  of  Pilate  s  Wife,  ChnsUan  Martyrs,  sic., 
at  the  DORE  GALLERY,  3i  New  Bond  Street.  Daily,  Ten  to  Six.  Is.  . 
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pression  of  VIVISECTION. 

25  COCKSPUR  STREET.  LONDON,  S.W. 

Chairman — WILLIAM  ADLAM,  Esq.,  J.P.,  F.S.A. 
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Miss  Morris,  sub . 

Miss  Hill  n>er  Aliss  Morris),  don. 

Miss  Jernril  (Pan),  don.  (22  fr.) _ 
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Airs.  General  Sutherland  . 

Airs.  Tanner,  sub . 

A.  B.  Wall,  Esq.,  M.D.,  sub . 

W.  II.  LLEWELYN,  Sec 


TV1ATRICULA.TION  of  the  LONDON  UNIVERSITY.— 

_  A  CLASS  in  all  the  subjects  of  the  above  Examination  •will  commence  at  Guv’s 
Hospital,  on  Monday,  October  14.  The  Class  is  not  confined  to  Students  of  the  Hospital* 


THING’S  COLLEGE,  London.— LECTURES  to  LADIES.— 

The  CLASSES  will  be  RE-OPENED  on  Monday,  October  14,  at  5  Observatory  Avenue, 
Kensmgton,  W.  (close  to  the  High  Street  Station  and  Vestry  Hall),  in  the  following  subjects  : 
Holy  Scripture,  Church  History,  Logie  and  Moral  Philosophy.  Ancient  and  Modern  Ilistorv, 
English,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German,  Arithmetic.  Algebra,  Geometry,  Astronomy, 
Thy  sics.  Chemistry,  Physiology,  Botany,  Harmony,  and  Drawing. -Fur  Prospectus  and  till 
information  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Miss  C.  Schmitz,  26  Belsize  Park  Gardens,  N.W. 

TTN  IVERSITY  COLLEGE,  B  R  I  S  T  oTT 

e  ...  The  THIRD  SESSION  will  begin  on  October  8,  1878.  The  College  supplies,  for  persons 
of  either  sex,  above  the  ordinary  school  age,  the  means  of  continuing  their  studies  in  Science. 
Languages,  History,  and  Literatures  and  particularly  in  those  branches  of  Applied  Science 
which  are  employed  m  the  Arts  and  Manufactures.  The  Chemical  Laboratory  is  open  daily 
from  len  to  Five.  Arrangements  have  been  made  in  connexion  with  the*  Department  of 
Engineering  and  Surveying  by  which  Students  may  spend  the  six  summer  months,  as  Pupils, 
*  c.  v?no‘,s  Engineering  I*  inns  in  and  near  Bristol.  Information  with  regard  to  the  lod-'in^ 
of  Students  will  be  given  by  the  Principal,  on  application  through  the  Secretary.  Several 

F°r  Pl03PeCtUS  UUd  ^aher infbrmatUm, 

TNSTRUCTION  by  CORRESPONDENCE.— LADIES,  who 

■DaTlvJlters  nnt^  Sons,  are  invited  to  try  a 
system  ot  TEACHING  and  of  E AA3IINATION  by  LETTER,  carried  on  by  Tutors,  under 
the  management  ot  a  Committee.  Preparation,  if  desired,  for  Edinburgh  University,  Local 
Examinations,  or  guidance  m  systematic  private  study.  Bursaries  of  £20,  and  Prizes  of  £5, 
offered  to  Students.  CLASSES  open  November  1.— Prospectus  to  be  had  from  the  Secretary-, 
2  Glenorchy  Terrace,  Edinburgh. 

T)URHAM  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. — KING’S  SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.— The  Examination  of  Candidates  for  the  KING’S  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  take 
place  m  the  t  hapt  r  Room,  on  I  hursdav.  November  21,  and  Friday,  November  22.  1878,  at 
,w*?cn  4.  "  O  SL IIOLAKS  will  be  appointed  to  supply  the  present  Vacancies, 
lhese  Schelarships  (18  in  number)  are  ot  the  annual  value  of  nearly  £10  (£30  in  money 
Jli,  exemption  from  Classical  Fees),  and  are  tenable  at  the  School  for  Four  Yeans,  to  which’ a 
1  ifth  may  be  added  by  the  Dean. 

Any  one  under  Fifteen  years  of  aero,  whetlier  previously  at  thc  School  or  not,  is  admissible  ns 
a  candidate,  provided  always  that  his  parents  are  not  in  wealthy  circumstances. 

Candidates  must  send  m  their  Names,  with  certificates  of  their  birth,  and  statement  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  to  Mr.  L.  Pf.klk,  I .he  College,  Durham,  on  or  before  Thursday,  November  14. 

F  urther  information  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to  the 

_ Rev.  HENRY  HOLDEN,  D.D.,  1  lead- Master. 

IV/T ARLBOROUGH  COLLEGE. — In  December  next  there  will 

tyZi  be  1111  Examination  for  FIFTEEN  FOUNDATION  SCHOLARSHIPS,  of  the  value 
ot  £30  per  annum  each,  tenable,  with  any  other  Scholarship  except  “  House  Scholarships.” 
during  continuance  at  the  School.  These  Scholarships  are  confined  to  Sons  of  Clergymen, 
being  nominees  of  Life  Governors _ Apply  to  the  Bursar. 

~\\F ORTI I  IN G  COLLEGE. — Principal,  Mr.  W.  E.  LLOY'D 

A’  TREVOR.  Head-Master,  Rev.  R.  W.  METCALFE.  M.  A..  St.  John’s  Coll..  Camh. 


■nrwe  i'"-r  i  * — i  'I,'.---*'. . *—  ’» •  »***  aw**..*  ki.a,.  cn.  John’s  ColL.Camb. 

Sniffer  S11  .  to1.ab0!lt  1i,,r.tv, 1,1  Dumber— arc  prepared  lor  the  UNI  YERSITIES  and  PUBIMC 
SCHOOLS,  a  so  tor  the  Higher  Branches  of  Commercial  Life.  Half  Term  will  commence 
Monday,  October  14.— I  or  Prospectuses,  apply  to  the  PRINCIPAL. 


TVTORNINC  PREPARATORY  CLASS,  for  the  SONS  of 

TermwmEcom,nfne^JctoCter8SiVely)’  “  SomCrSet  Street’  Portmon  Sfl',are’  The  Al,tumn 


TP  DUG  AT  ION  in  NANCY.  —  Professor  IIIRSCH,  who  has 

lived  ot  Cnnnstatt  on  tlie  Neckar,  and  been  engaged  in  Teaching  there  for  Twcntv-five 
years,  wishes  to  intimate  that  he  has  now  Removed  to  NANCY,  taking  his  Pupil,  witli  him, 
and  that  his  School  is  again  open.  Prospectuses  to  be  bad  at  Messrs.  TrOijnkii  a  Co.’s, 
Ludgute  Hill,  and  from  Professor  IIiRSCH.  Maieon  Riston,  Mulzeville,  Nancy. 

AN  OXFORD  B.A.,  late  Classical  Scholar,  with  High  Honours 

ft  (Mods  andGrents).  prepares  PUPILS  in  all  Greek.  Latin,  and  English  Subjects,  for 
BcnchWaik'EC  Ub  1C  i5cho“£i,&c-  Terms  moderate. -Address,  II.  B.  0.,Busetnent,  il  King's 

THU  COMPETITIVE  MILITARY  EXAMINATION  at 

Y, -^(nj.or  F.  J.  A.  DUNN  is  prepared  to  receive  FOUR 
or  films  to  Read  for  the  March  Examination.— Fairfield.  Newton  Abbot.  South  Devon. 

A  GRADUATE,  wishing  to  take  a  MORNING  CLASS  for 

,  LITTLE  BOYS,  would  he  glad  to  hear  of  a  LOCALITY  in  London  or  Suburbs.  No 
objection  to  begin  with  one.--  Address.  Z.  R.  X.,cure  of  Mr.  Sell,  10  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

T.EGAL  and  UNIVERSITY  EXAMINATIONS.— A  BAR- 

lUSTERHst  Class  Certificate  of  Honour),  and  Graduate  in  Honours  of  Cambridge, 
prepares  CANDIDA! Eh  for  the  Bar  and  Universities,  Resident  and  Non-Resident.— Address. 
L.,  1/  Bristol  Gardens,  W.  •  ’ 


HPEA  TRADE. —  Several  VACANCIES  occur  in  the  Sale  -Rooms 

of  an  established  Finn  of  TEA  BROKERS,  in  Mincing  Lane,  which  offers  good 
opportunities  for  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN  to  learn  the  Business.  A  Premium  or  Three 
Yeurs  Service  in  lieu  of  Premium,  required. -Address,  II. ,  Porter,  London  Commercial  Sale 
Rooms,  Mincing  Lane. 

CEASIDE.— BOARD  and  RESIDENCE  in  a  select  Establish- 

_ ment,  at  M  estgate-on-Sea.— For  Terms,  address  to  22  Adrian  Square,  Westgutc. 

A  DESIRABLE  FAMILY  RESIDENCE  ToTeT,  facing 

the  best  part  of  Finsbury  Park.  Rent,  £80  per  annum.  It  contains  Four  Bedroom? 
Drawing-room,  opening  on  the  Conservatory,  spacious  Dining  and  Breakfast-rooms.  Also  a 
laige  Garden. -Apply  personally  (or  by  letter,  addressed  X.)  to  The  Laurels,  Seven  Sisters 
Road,  Stoke  Newington,  N. 


TJ  YERES.— TO  LET,  TWO  LARGE  VILLAS,  Furnished, 

Iiw(i°nt  D<iar  *he  Town’  “nd  one  near  thc  Hermitage.— Address,  Alpha,  the  English  Bank, 

TJYDROPATHY.  —  SUDBROOK  PARK,  Richmond  Hill. 

rr  A.  f/q/sie/an  Dr  EDWARD  LANE,  M.A..  M.D.  Edin.  A  health  resort  for  Invalids 
and  others.  Turkish  Baths  on  the  Premises.  Frivnte  entrance  to  Richmond  Farit.  Prospectus 
on  application. 


QVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL— 

'  Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  thc  Mediterranean,  India.  China 
“nd  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company  despatch 
tneir  steamers  from  Southampton,  via  the  Suez  Canai,  every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every 
Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland  Mails,  every  Monday.  y 

Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  end  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 

PICTURES,  BRONZES,  and  YVORKS  ofARTon  SALE  at 

®8  SouthamPton  Street.  Strand.  Pictures  Cleaned,  Lined,  and  Restored,  if  in  the  worst 
condition.  Frames  Cleaned  or  Regi  It  equal  to  New.  Sales  attended  on  Commission. 

CHARLES  DEAR,  39  Southampton  Street,  Strand. 


£3  0  0 
o  10  f> 

1  o  0 
o  17  :> 
0  5  0 

2  0  0 
0  10  6 
1  1  0 

retary. 


HOTELS. 

BRIGHTON.— BEDFORD  HOTEL. — Facing  Sea  and 

Rooms.  *  JpueimK  Coffee-room ^brLi^ies'and'Gentle^eii^Seu- Water  Service’frfuie  Hoteff 

P-  o.  RICKARDS,  Manager. 


ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL.— Accessible  by  Rail,  Steamer,  or 

Rooms  and  rmw.7  !r"‘lnFiSal,00,n  ;  Ladies’ Drawing-room  ;  Reading,  Hilliard,  and  Smoking 

charges'  Tariff  nf  T  w  tiiY*  Cuisine.  Choice  Wines,  and  moderate 

enarges.  lari  it  or  1.  W.  IIUSSEY,  Manager,  Ilfracombe,  North  Devon. 


A  ,llas  some  beautiful  new  SILVER  and  GOLD 

re,,.  B?eEranE  I^IAJ  t?y'T£VV  terms  “‘nu  Dc^lem1'1 

Add,  ess.  K.  2: Hi.,  Sell's  Advertising  Office,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street? London 

THE  ASTRONOMER-ROYA L  Reported  ”to  the  Admiralty 

idimfiii  13,  18701  on  40  Chronometers  entered  for  annual  competition,  “M  F  DENTJS 
-itch.  and  Clock  Maker  to  the  Queen,:  Hi  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CIIARING  CROSS.  '  ’ 
NO  CHARGE  FOR  STAMPING  IN  COLOURS  BY  MACHINERY 

TENNER  &  KNEW  ST  UB 

HERALDIC  STATIONERS  and  ENGRAVERS, 
mp^rv  u  TUf’IOn  ^  their. sunerbspecimens  of  ILLUMINATING  RELIEF  STAMPING  and 
m  ^(,’C^lbin,nVlK'  perfection  of  work  with  thc  most  moderate  price  •  also  to  their 

two  realms  and  l'K  without  charge,  in  quantities  ofnot  less  than 

•.  envelopes.  I  o  Clubs,  public  Companies,  and  large  consumers  f'cm-rnllv 

C^1“Suntaio‘pfrce^.U9  e0t£d'  Ml  ktods  of  Stationery  at  the  most  moderate  prices! 
JENNEIt  *  KNEWSTUB,  to  the  Queen,  33  St.  James’s  Street,  and  66  Jermyn  Street.  S.W. 

J-JEAL  &  SON’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

BEDSTEADS.  °F 

BEDDING, 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE, 

Sent  free  by  post. 

nEAL  &  SON,  195,  196,  197,  198  TOTTENIIAM-COURT-ROAD.  LONDON,  W. 


URNISII  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 

TIIROirr.TTnTrr  ™  ununruic  I.rur  ...  .  A  ° 


E  W  E  T  S  O  N  &  MILNER, 

mi  MAKERS  and  UPHOLSTERERS,  1 

•«7--n  212,  213  Tottenham  Court  Rond, 

Will  offer  during  the  present  month,  in  their  various  Departments, 
REMNANTS  and  SURPLUS  GOODS 
(Ol  winch  particulars  will  be  sent  by  post  if  desired), 
era,  ....  MUCH  REDUCED  PRICES  for  CASH. 

I  hey  invite  inspection  of  their  very  large  and  varied  Stock,  and  will  forward  their 
_  New  Book  of  Designs  on  application. 


E  4,U  .  DE.  0  HYP  RE.— PI  ESSE  &  LUBIN. 

J 1  his  is  an  ancient  Perfume  from  Cyprus.  During  the  national  career  of  Egypt, 
lersia,  Greece,  and  Rome,  the  Island  of  Cyprus  was  the  resort  of  the  elite ,  learned,  and 
refined.  H  was  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  when  Richard  I.  of  England  assumed  the  title  of 
Kmg ;  of  Cyprus,  that  thc  famed  EAU  DE  CIIYPRE  was  introduced  into  Europe,  the  com¬ 
position  of  which  is  yet  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Laboratory  of  PIESSE  &  LUBIN 
Those  who  are  curious  in  ancient  Perfumes  can  be  gratified  at 
_ 2  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON. 

PEARS’  TRANSPARENT  SOAP.-For  the  Toilet,  the 

in-  ?hllv,T ’  R?fine‘V  fte?  r™m  cxccss  of  alkali  and  from  artificial  colour- 

Uf’uifr  ,  •*  y  BnA  wholesomely  perfumed,  it  is  Soup  m  its  purest  form,  and  hence  the  most 
healtlitui  in  use  ;  its  great  durability  makes  it  also  the  most  economical.  For  ladies,  children 
or  any  one  with  delicate  mid  sensitive  skin  it  is  invaluable,  as  it  mav  be  safely  used  where  no 
Swui?n°Sl7’  1!dm,BSlblc-  Ilhas  Stood  tile  test  of  eighty  years’  trial,  received  six  prize  medals, 
am  the  tallied  recommendations  ol  many  eminent  medical  practitioners.  Soldby  all  Chemists 
and  by  Peaks,  91  Great  Bussell  Street,  London.  3  ’ 


by  their  Name,  beg  to  remind  the  Public  that  every  irtiele  propped  theS  is  guaranS 
as  entirely  Unadulterated.— 92  Wigmore  street,  Gaveudlsh  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street 
Portmon  Square),  anil  18  Trinity  Street,  London,  S.E.  outet, 


TTARVEY’S  SAUCE.  —  Caution. — The  Admirers  of  this 

r  t  t  ypHRv®?  ,arc  Particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle,  prepared  bv 
L.  LAZl-Mil  y  SON,  bears  the  Label  used  so  many  years,  signed  “  Elizabeth  Lazcnli-"  * 


F 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PAKIS. 

RY’S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 

Guaranteed  pure  Cocoa,  only  deprived  of  thc  superfluous  oil. 

Sold  in  Packets  and  Tins. 

Twelfth  Exhibition  Medal  awarded  to  J.  S.  FRY  &  SONS. 


TWILLS’  “  HONEY  CUT.” — In  consequence  of  the  disturbe 

Tr  tbe  rctn,,1  Tobacco  trade,  through  the  recent  advance  in  the  duty.  W  D 

II.  <).  WILLS  have  introduced  “  Honey  Cut,”  a  Shag  Tobacco,  in  Ounce  Packets  at  Fou 
pence,  and  Half-ounce  I  iickcts  at  1  wopencc,  which  they  recommend  as  the  best  possible  vali 
ut  thc  price.  May  be  had  ol  all  the  Principal  Tobacconists. 


K 


I  N  A  H  A  N  ’  S 


L  L 


WHISKY. 

Hie  Cream  of  Old  Irish  Whiskies,  pure,  mild,  mellow,  delicious,  and  most  whole- 
l  myewdly  recommended  by  the  Medical  Profession.  Dr.  Hassall  savs : 
l lie  vv liisky  is  soft,  mellow  and  pure,  well  matured,  and  of  very  excellent  quality.’* 
20  Great  Titchfield  Street,  W. 


D 


ATURA  TATULA  for  ASTHMA,  &c.  Cigarettes  and 

Pastilles  for 


Cigars,  in  boxes,  3s.  to  18s. 
Inhalation. 


QAVORY  &  MOORE’S  DATURA  TATULA  for  ASTHMA,  &c. 

The  entire  plant  cut  and  prepared  for  smoking. 
_ _ _  Tins  2s.  6d.  to  18s.  Economical  and  efficacious. 

ATURA  TATULA  for  ASTHMA,  &c.— SAVORY  &  MOORE, 

143  New  Bond  Street,  London.  And  of  Che¬ 
mists  everywhere. 

QAVORY  &  MOORE,  143  New  Bond  Street,  solicit  attention 


D 


PANCREATIC  EMULSION,  which  is  now  recommended  by 

the  Medical  Profession  in  all  Countries,  as  a 

TY/TEDICINAL  FOOD,  most  beneficial  to  Invalids  and  those 

having  any  tendency  to 

(  CONSUMPTION,  YVASTING  DISEASES,  &c.  It  nourishes 

tVes  the  system  by  tbe  introduction  of  stable  solid  fats,  thc  necessary  food  for  Consump- 

gAVORY  &  MOORE,  and  all  Chemists. 

TNDIGESTION. — MORSON’S  PREPARATIONS  of  TEP- 

„  SINE.  See  Name  on  label.  Highly  rerammendcilhy  thc  Medical  Profemion  Sold  in 
Bottles  as  WINE,  at  3s..  5s..  and  9s.;  LOZENGES,  2s.  6d.  imd  ts.  6d.;  GLOBULES  8,  3s  6d 

and  6s.  Gd.  ;  ami  POWDER,  m  1  oz.  Bottles,  ut  4s.  each _ By  all  Chemists  and  the'  Maniifiie*' 

turers,  T.  MOBSON  tit  SON.  Southampton  Row,  Bussell  Sqhare,  Loudon.  Munutac- 
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AFGHANISTAN. 

"¥  TUHILE  the  policy  of  the  English  and  Indian  Govern- 
V  V  ments  and  the  plan  of  campaign  are  still  unknown, 
it  is  not  the  business  of  patriots  to  occupy  themselves  in 
proving  that  both  are  hopelessly  in  the  wrong.  When  the 
army  has  or  has  not  advanced  through  the  passes  during 
the  winter,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  inquire  whether  the 
Chamberlain  Mission  was  despatched  at  an  improper  time. 
From  the  fact  that  a  Cabinet  has  been  summoned,  and 
that  the  Ministers  have  afterwards  dispersed,  some  of 
them  to  distant  parts  of  the  country,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  questions  discussed  were  few  and  simple,  and 
that  probably  it  was  only  necessary  to  obtain  the  sanction 
of  the  Government  to  measures  already  prepared  by  those 
who  are  most  immediately  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
war  or  negotiation.  It  is  certain  that  Lord  Lytton  must 
have  sent  the  Mission  after  receiving  the  assent  or  instruc¬ 
tions  of  the  Home  Government,  and  the  contumacy  of 
the  Ameer  cannot  but  have  been  foreseen  as  a  possible 
contingency  both  in  India  and  in  England.  The  rapid 
advance  of  the  Ameer  at  the  head  of  his  army  proves 
that  he  must  have  made  preparations  for  war  which 
were  probably  known  at  Peshawur.  One  important 
part  of  the  knowledge  on  which  any  decision  must 
be  founded  is  at  present  an  official  secret.  The  tenor 
and  the  result  of  the  communications  which  have  taken 
place  with  the  Russian  Government  can  only  be  vaguely 
conjectured  from  the  guesses  and  assertions  of  the  Russian 
newspapers.  The  more  urgent  question  of  an  immediate 
or  future  attempt  to  occupy  the  passes  and  to  march  on 
Candahar  or  Cabul  must  be  referred  to  the  military  autho¬ 
rities  on  the  spot.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  control  of 
the  Bolan  Pass  has  been  long  since  secured,  and  that  the 
reinforcements  will  reach  Quettah  without  opposition.  A 
force  has  already  been  moved  forward  from  Peshawur 
Into  the  south-eastern  end  of  the  Khyber  Pass  either  in 
commencement  of  a  general  advance  or  for  the  purpose  of 
anticipating  the  occupation  by  the  enemy  of  some  of  the 
nearer  positions.  The  account  of  the  Ameer’s  prepara- 
tions  must  be  received  writh  caution  in  the  absence  of 
sufficient  means  of  information.  It  is  said  that  he  has 
obtained  the  support  of  all  the  Afghan  chiefs,  that  he  has 
released  his  son  Yakoob  from  prison,  and  that  the 
Momunds  are  marching  to  join  his  ai’my.  It  is  added 
that  he  is  strengthening  the  defences  of  Cabul,  that  he  is 
reinforcing  Candahar,  and  that  he  is  advancing  through 
the  Khyber,  though,  according  to  another  rumour,  the 
tribes  in  the  Pass  are  favourable  to  the  English.  All  or 
any  of  these  statements  maybe  true,  and  the  English  com¬ 
mander  will  act  on  the  assumption  that  the  enemy  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  the  most  of  his  resources.  It  is  as  in¬ 
judicious  for  civilians  to  express  a  confident  judgment  on 
military  probabilities  as  it  would  be  to  desire  a  command 
in  the  field. 

The  Ministers  would  scarcely  have  left  town  immediately 
after  the  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  if  a  rupture  with  a  more 
formidable  Power  than  Shere  Ali  had  been  imminent ; 
yet,  if  the  temper  and  policy  of  the  Russian  Government 
are  indicated  with  even  approximate  accuracy  by  the 
journals  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  it  may  become 
difficult  to  maintain  the  pretence  of  friendly  relations. 
Several  writers  ironically  announce  that  the  neutrality 
of  Russia  in  the  war  with  Afghanistan  will  be 
accurately  modelled  on  the  neutrality  of  England  in 


the  war  with  Turkey.  If  the  precedent  is  followed 
in  good  faith,  nothing  more  can  be  asked  or  desired  ; 
but  the  Russian  journals  proceed  to  state  that  the 
Afghans  will  be  supplied  with  arms  aud  military  stores, 
and  that  Russian  officers  will  follow  the  example  of  Sir 
Arnold  Kemball  and  General  Baker.  Not  a  rifle  nor  a 
sabre  was  at  any  time  furnished  to  the  Turks  by  the 
English  Government ;  and,  although  no  impediment  was 
offered  to  trade,  it  happened  that  but  a  small  proportion 
of  the  munitions  of  war  used  by  the  Turks  was  of  Eng¬ 
lish  manufacture  or  export.  The  Americans,  whose  rela¬ 
tions  with  Russia  have  always  been  perfectly  friendly, 
contrived  by  superior  enterprise  or  cheapness  to  command 
the  Turkish  market.  There  is  no  reason  to  fear  the 
results  of  legitimate  private  trade  in  arms  between  Russia 
and  Afghanistan.  If  the  enemies  of  England  are  supplied 
from  Russian  Government  stores,  the  outrage  will  not  be 
excused  by  any  similar  act  on  the  part  of  England. 
It  is  well  known  to  the  Russian  Government  that 
Sir  Arnold  Kemball  was  a  neutral  spectator  of  the 
Armenian  campaign.  The  German  officers  who  accompanied 
the  Russian  headquarters  in  Europe  occupied  the  same 
position,  and  were  not  supposed  to  furnish  the  Porte  with 
a  ground  of  remonstrance  against  their  Government. 
General  Baker  held  and  holds  no  commission  in  the 
English  service.  No  English  officer  at  any  time  took  part 
in  the  war  against  Russia.  If  it  is  desired  to  engage  in 
war  with  England,  the  precedent  of  the  Servian  war  in 
1876  will,  should  it  be  followed,  certainly  produce  a  rupture. 
At  that  time  General  Tchernaieff,  with  a  large  staff  of 
Russian  officers  and  some  thousands  of  privates,  took  the 
chief  part  in  the  campaign  against  a  State  with  which 
their  Government  was  professedly  at  peace.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  rigour  of  Russian  discipline,  it  is  not  known 
that  any  volunteer  was  punished  even  by  the  loss  of  his 
commission.  England  would  assuredly  not  incur  the  evils 
of  a  war  with  Russia  without  securing  to  herself  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  striking  a  blow  in  return. 

There  is  no  dispute  as  to  the  hostile  purpose  of  the 
Russian  Mission  to  Cabul.  Even  Lord  Grey,  while  deny- 
ingthe  right  of  the  British  Government  to  resentthe  Ameer’s 
reception  of  the  Mission,  is  in  no  way  disposed  to  give  credit 
to  the  Russian  assertion  that  it  was  not  sent  to  Cabul  in 
any  spirit  of  hostility  to  England.  The  advocates  of  Russia 
openly  avow  that  the  measure  was  adopted  in  anticipation 
of  war ;  and  it  follows  that  it  became  an  unjustifiably  hos¬ 
tile  act  when  it  was  continued  after  the  supposed  pacifi¬ 
cation  of  Berlin.  The  advice  of  the  Ameer  to  the  Sultan 
to  abandon  the  English  alliance  and  to  throw  himself  into 
the  arms  of  Russia  was  an  earlier  result  of  Russian  influ¬ 
ence.  It  is  not  certain  that  by  engaging  in  intrigues  with 
the  ruler  of  Cabul  the  Russians  violate  any  formal  engage¬ 
ment.  Some  years  ago  Prince  Gortchakoff  offered  to 
abstain  from  future  interference  in  Afghanistan  ;  but  he 
at  the  same  time  announced  his  expectation  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Government  would  restrain  the  Ameer  from  encroach¬ 
ments  on  the  Russian  dependencies  in  Central  Asia.  Mr. 
Gladstone  soon  afterwards,  with  a  nervous  timidity  which 
is  a  bad  substitute  for  prudence,  thought  proper  to  state  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  his  Government  declined  all 
responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  Ameer.  It  seemed 
rash  to  incur  the  risk  of  remonstrating  against  possible 
designs  which  might  have  been  unpalatable  to  Russia. 
The  alternative  of  renouncing  all  security  against  Russian 
intrigues  iq  Cabul  was  apparently  regarded  as  a  smaller  or 
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more  remote  danger.  Experience  again  and  again  teaches 
in  vain  the  lesson  that  fear  is  not  the  surest  guide  to 
safety.  The  opponents  at  Birmingham  and  elsewhere  of  a 
vigorous  policy  will  censure  the  Government  for  having 
provoked  the  ill-will  of  Russia  by  opposition  to  the  con¬ 
quest  and  dismemberment  of  Turkey.  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  tame  acquiescence  in  Russian  schemes  of  ag¬ 
grandizement  would  not  have  invited  aggression  on  the 
Indian  frontier.  Russia  would  always  have  had  some¬ 
thing  more  to  gain,  and  one  demand  might  as  well  as 
another  have  been  enforced  by  menaces  against  the 
security  of  India.  At  this  moment  Russian  journalists 
unanimously  express  the  hope  that  the  troubles  in 
Afghanistan  will  compel  the  English  Government  to 
make  further  concessions  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  Turkey. 
The  Treaty  of  Berlin  is  still  binding  on  its  signataries, 
nor  has  it  been  alleged  that  England  has  desired  to 
infringe  the  smallest  of  its  provisions ;  but  the  Russians 
openly  profess  their  desire  to  extend  the  boundaries  of 
Bulgaria,  and  probably  to  obtain  for  themselves  other 
advantages. 

The  policy  of  menace  and  insult  may  be  carried  too  far. 
Opportunities  of  molestation  are  not  entirely  one-sided. 
While  the  Russian  agents  in  Roumelia  and  Bulgaria  are 
becoming  more  exacting,  the  Turks  also  are  on  their  part 
probably  not  indifferent  to  the  prospect  of  renewing  the 
straggle  with  the  aid  of  a  powerful  ally.  It  will  be°  well 
for  both  parties  to  avoid  as  long  as  possible  a  formidable 
collision.  The  Indian  Government  will  be  well  advised 
in  dealing  as  vigorously  as  circumstances  may  allow  with 
the  Ameer  of  Cabul,  while  he  is  still  ostensibly  isolated. 
The  fable  of  the  dwarf  and  the  giant  is  a  primitive  antici- 
pationofthedoctrineofresponsibility.  The  humbler  offender 
is  justly  punished  for  acts  which  he  may  have  committed 
at  the  instigation  of  a  powerful  patron  in  the  background. 
There  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  English  Government  has 
not  been  found  unprepared.  Its  principal  members  must 
have  long  since  considered  all  the  questions  which  are 
now  subjects  of  controversy.  The  distribution  between 
England  and  India  of  the  cost  of  the  probable  war  ought 
to  be  arranged  on  due  consideration  both  of  the  principle 
involved  and  of  the  respective  abilities  of  the  two  Go¬ 
vernments.  An  Indian  quarrel  is  not  rendered  Imperial 
by  the  accident  of  its  having  been  fomented  by  Russia. 
A  neighbouring  potentate  has  offered  an  affront  and  a 
threat  to  the  \  iceroy,  who  is  compelled  to  accept  the 
challenge  without  reference  to  its  real  or  supposed 
motives  or  authors.  It  would  not  be  at  present  politic  to 
recognize  any  interest  of  Russia  in  a  quarrel  with  which 
no  European  Power  except  England  has  legitimate  con¬ 
cern.  The  former  Afghan  war,  which  originated  in 
England  much  more  distinctly  than  the  present  compli¬ 
cation,  was  conducted  at  the  expense  of  India.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  find  that,  with  few  exceptions,  even 
Liberal  politicians  recognize  the  necessity  of  action. 
Lord  Grey’s  vehement  protest  against  the  justice  and 
policy  of  an  invasion  of  Afghanistan  was  not  needed  to 
impress  sober-minded  politicians  with  the  gravity  of  an 
enterprise  which  events  have  made  it  impossible  to  avoid ; 
but  his  remonstrances  would  have  more  weight  if  they 
were  accompanied  with  some  indication  of  an  admissible 
alternative  course.  It  is  unfortunate  for  his  argument 
that  he  is  “  far  from  denying  that  we  shall  sustain  real 
“  damage  to  our  reputation  if,  after  all  that  has  been  said 
“  and  done,  the  rejection  of  our  Envoy  should  be  passed 
“  over  without  resenting  it,”  and  that  he  can,  at  the  best, 
only  recommend  “  submission  to  the  insult.”  The  moral 
objection  to  interference  with  the  action  of  “  the  ruler  of 
“  an  independent  State  ”  "who  has  been  for  years  in  receipt 
Ol  English  subsidies,,  and  who  has  ostentatiously  enter¬ 
tained  overtures  made  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to 
England,  is  not  one  that  will  weigh  heavily  on  the  public 
conscience. 


PARLIAMENTARY  ECCENTRICITY. 

THE  death  of  Mr.  W halley  has  deprived  the  House 
of  Commons,  not  only  of  a  well-known  face  and 
figure,  but  of  one  of  its  rarer  elements — that  of  a  perfectly 
sincere,  intelligent,  and  inoffensive  oddity.  For  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  Mr.  Whalley  has  represented 
Peterborough,  and  for  all  this  very  long  period  the  House 
ol  Commons  has  tolerated,  liked,  and,  in  a  languid  way, 
admired  Mr.  Whalley.  And  yet  nothing  seems  moro 


strange  than  that  such  a  man  should  have  had  so  long  and 
lirm  a  hold  on  a  constituency,  or  that  the  House  of 
Commons  should  not  have  suppressed  him  as  a  bore.  He 
had  one  of  those  minds  which  are  always  the  victims  of  a 
craze,  and  he  could  never  keep  his  craze  to  himself.  He 
was  perpetually  calling  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  that, 
whoever  else  might  be  wrong,  he  at  least  was  always  right. 
”  kat  may  be  termed  his  leading  and  permanent  craze  was 
that  the  Jesuits  were  at  the  bottom  of  everything.  He  had 
a  nose  and  an  eye  for  a  Jesuit  that  nothing  could 
baffle,  and  all  the  arts  and  wiles  of  the  Order  were 
patent  to  his  preternaturally  acute  scent  and  vision.  His 
subordinate  and  accidental  craze  was  that  the  Claimant 
was  the  most  wrongly  used  of  men,  and  that  every  day 
some  new  facts  would  be  revealed  which  would  restore 
that  unfortunate  nobleman  to  his  rights.  A  man  who 
lived  in  a  world  of  phantasy,  and  whose  phantasies  as¬ 
sumed  so  unattractive  a  form  hs  a  belief  in  the  ubiquity 
and  omnipotence  of  the  Jesuits  and  in  the  injured  inno¬ 
cence  of  the  sufferer  of  Dartmoor,  seems  one  of  the 
people  in  the  world  least  likely  to  keep  a  constituency 
faithful  to  him  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  or  to  meet  with 
respectful  endurance  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  There  would,  of  course,  be  nothing  extraordinary 
in  a  constituency  having  returned,  when  the  Tichborne 
controversy  was  fresh,  an  ardent  supporter  of  an  im¬ 
postor  who  was  also  a  popular  hero.  To  such  a  man, 
as  to  every  one  else,  the  House  would  bo  sure  to  give  a 
fair  trial.  Dr.  Kenealy  was  returned  in  this  way  for 
Stoke,  and  the  House  gave  him  a  fair  trial.  But,  having 
found  him  wanting  in  the  qualities  which  it  considers  in¬ 
dispensable,  it  quietly  suppressed  him.  No  one  with¬ 
out  a  little  trouble  could  now  recollect  whether  Dr. 
Kenealy  was  in  the  House  or  not.  He  has  been 
snuffed  out,  and  he  has  not  as  yet  undergone  the 
ordeal  of  seeking  re-election.  Why,  then,  had  Mr. 
Whalley  a  safe  seat,  and  why  did  he  command  a  fair 
amount  of  respect  and  attention  in  the  House  ?  No  doubt 
Mr.  WnALLEY  was  thoroughly  honest  in  his  crazes,  and 
this  goes  some  way,  both  with  electors  and  members.  But 
he  was  not  more  honest  than  Mr.  Urquhart  was  in  his 
craze  about  Lord  Palmerston,  and  he  was  in  some  respects 
a  much  less  able  man.  And  yet  Mr.  Urquhart,  both  in 
and  out  of  Parliament,  was  a  complete  failure,  whereas 
Mr.  Whalley  was  in  his  way  a  standing  success.  He 
achieved  what  very  few  men  could  achieve  or  could  have 
the  remotest  chance  of  achieving.  To  be  eaten  up  with 
two  such  crazes  as  the  Jesuit  and  Tichborne  crazes,  and 
yet  to  keep  a  seat  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  to  be 
recognized  as  not  being  a  Parliamentary  bore,  is  a  kind  of 
success  which  is  perhaps  not  worth  having,  but  which 
it  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  more  than  one  man 
in  a  hundred  thousand  to  secure  if  he  set  himself  to 
attain  it. 

There  is  an  evident  distinction  between  the  triumph  of 
Parliamentary  eccentricity  and  the  kind  of  success  which 
sometimes  smiles  on  the  member  who  identifies  himself  with 
some  one  cause  or  measure.  Even  here  it  may  be  said  that 
success  can  only  be  achieved  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
and  depends  largely  on  the  character  and  gifts  of 
the  man.  But  when  success  has  been  achieved,  we  can 
tell  with  tolerable  accuracy  how  it  has  been  won,  whereas 
t lie  triumph  of  eccentricity  defies  analysis.  The  present 
Parliament  contains  at  least  two  members  who  have  made 
themselves  conspicuous,  and  even  eminent,  as  the  apostles 
of  single  and  isolated  causes.  One  of  them,  Mr.  Plimsoll, 
has  carried  the  measure  on  which  he  set  his  heart ;  the 
other,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  has  not  carried  his  measure, 
nor  has  the  most  distant  chance  of  carrying  it.  Still  both 
have  succeeded,  and  both  have  made  their  mark  in  Par¬ 
liamentary  life.  Mr.  Plimsoll  had  the  advantage  of 
taking  up  a  cause  which  appealed  to  popular  sympathy, 
and  this  gave  him  a  start.  But  he  needed  much  more  to 
force  a  reluctant  Government  to  attend  to  him  as  he  did. 

It  was  the  passionate  earnestness  with  which  he  devoted 
himself  body  and  soul  to  the  cause  of  the  wronged  and 
betrayed  mariner  that  overbore  first  the  House  and  then 
the  Government.  He  was  in  a  dream-world  of  his 
own,  and  his  dreams  were  stronger  than  the  realities  of 
Parliamentary  life.  It  was  the  union  of  a  peculiar 
cause  with  a  peculiar  advocate  that  made  him  for  a 
moment  master  of  the  situation.  He  moved  the  stony 
hearts  of  men,  even  of  minor  officials  and  of  members  who 
were  longing  to  get  away  to  dinner.  He  has  now  done  his 
work,  and  is  going  to  retire  at  the  end  of  the  present  Par- 
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liament ;  and  although  gratitude  and  affection  might  well 
prompt  his  constituents  to  return  him  again,  he  is  perhaps 
wise  in  thinking  that  a  man  with  a  mission  should  show 
that  he  knows  when  his  mission  is  fulfilled.  The  instance  of 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  is  of  a  very  different  kind.  His  suc¬ 
cess  is  totally  distinct  from  the  success  ol  his  cause.  1  o 
the  ordinary  eye  his  cause  seems  to  make  no  progress. 
Once  a  year  or  so  he  meets  his  supporters  and  explains  to 
them  that  in  reality  great  progress  is  being  made,  and  he 
contrives  to  see  and  to  show  why  he  and  they  are  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated.  Two  more  members  voted  for  his  Permissive 
Bill,  or  two  less  voted  against  it,  or  two  rather  dangerous 
people  stayed  away,  or  something  of  that  sort.  But 
to  the  general  public  these  variations  seem  like  the 
records  of  the  perturbations  which  astronomers  discover 
in  the  orbit  of  some  tiny,  remote,  invisible  planet. 
They  may  be  true,  but  our  old  familiar  sun  and  moon 
go  on  as  they  have  been  used  to  do,  and  we  are  happy. 
The  success  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  is  due  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  to  himself.  He  is  one  of  the  very  few  speakers 
of  the  day  who  are  always  amusing,  without  ever  being 
vulgar  or  trading  on  old  jokes.  He  is  really  good  fun ; 
and  to  a  wearied  House  any  one  who  is  really  good  fun  is 
as  welcome  as  a  spring  in  a  desert.  So  far  as  his  cause 
helps  him,  it  is  chiefly  by  wray  of  contrast.  Attention  is 
piqued  and  interest  excited  by  the  contradiction  between 
the  man  and  his  mission,  and  by  the  odd  freak  of  fortune 
which  has  made  this  beaming,  laughter-loving,  mirth- 
inspiring  being  the  apostle  of  asceticism  and  the  enemy  of 
sack  and  small  beer. 

Mr.  W hallet  had  no  cause  to  advocate,  and  no  gift  of 
captivating  or  amusing  the  House.  He  was  simply  a 
wrong-headed  man,  who,  when  he  could  get  away  from 
his  crazes,  was  rational  enough,  and  could  apply  himself 
with  industry  and  intelligence  to  any  ordinary  subject. 
Before  he  got  into  Parliament  at  all  he  had  distinguished 
himself  by  a  careful  and  exhaustive  .Report  on  Irish 
fisheries,  and  he  had  many  of  the  qualities  which  make  a 
man  think,  and  make  others  think,  that  he  ought  to  get 
into  the  House.  It  is  not  in  the  least  surprising  that  he 
should  have  been  returned,  but  it  is  really  extraordinary 
that  he  should  have  kept  his  seat  so  long,  and  have  esta¬ 
blished  for  himself  so  recognized  a  position  in  the  House. 
How  he  managed  this  no  one  can  pretend  to  say.  But  it 
is  certain  that  any  one  trying  to  follow  in  his  footsteps 
would  be  almost  sure  to  fail.  Parliamentary  eccentricity 
is  ordinarily  a  frail,  vulgar,  and  short-lived  flower.  And 
yet  the  House  instinctively  feels,  what  outsiders  may  per¬ 
ceive  by  reflection,  that  there  is  a  gain  in  Parliament 
having  a  certain  ingredient  of  eccentricity  in  its  composi¬ 
tion.  The  House  tends  more  and  more  to  fall  into  set 
grooves,  and  a  man  must  belong  to  a  recognized  type  to 
be  a  member.  Mr.  Whalley  was  like  a  dog-rose  that 
makes  a  garden  of  what  is  termed  assorted  kinds 
a  little  less  stiff.  Whether  in  the  Parliamentary  garden 
of  the  future  there  will  be  no  dog-roses,  whether 
conventionalism  will  reign  supreme,  and  party  discipline 
crush  eccentricity  and  even  independence  out  of  exist¬ 
ence,  it  is  impossible  to  predict.  There  are  no  doubt 
many  signs  which  point  in  this  direction  at  present.  The 
mechanical,  monotonous  action  of  the  Conservative 
majority,  moving  with  the  discipline,  the  force,  and  the 
uninquiring  readiness  of  a  regiment,  and  the  responsive 
caucuses  of  the  more  determined  Liberals,  look  as  if  the  days 
of  dog-roses  were  over.  But  history  shows  that  in  Eng¬ 
land  things  which  have  seemed  destined  to  fix  the  nation 
in  rigid  bands  somehow  do  not  last.  It  may  be  so  in  this 
case.  Parliamentary  eccentricity  may  some  day  come  to 
life  again,  and,  like  ivy,  may  work  its  way  through  the 
wall  that  has  seemed  to  hem  it  in  irresistibly. 


AUSTRIAN  DIFFICULTIES. 

THE  Austrian  occupation  of  Bosnia,  now  almost  com¬ 
plete,  will  not  be  disturbed  by  the  remonstrances  and 
accusations  of  the  Porte.  The  experience  of  the  last  two 
or  three  years  makes  charges  of  violence  and  cruelty  on 
the  part  of  an  invading  army  in  a  semi-civilized  country 
not  incredible  ;  but  the  vague  complaints  of  the  Porte, 
even  if  they  are  just,  can  scarcely  be  judicious.  The 
Government  of  Vienna  and  the  General  commanding  in 
Bosnia  will  certainly  not  admit  that  their  troops  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  ordinary  license  of  war.  As  a  general  rule  it  is 
imprudent  to  find  fault  except  for  the  purpose  of  propos¬ 


ing  improvement  or  announcing  reprisals.  The  slaughter 
of  the  gallant  Mahometans  who,  in  spite  of  the  orders  of 
their  own  Government,  resisted  a  foreign  conqueror, 
cannot  be  undone.  The  Sultan  might  reasonably  have 
declined  to  sign  a  Convention  which  would  seem  to 
condone  the  evils  inflicted  on  his  subjects ;  but  it 
was  useless,  and  therefore  unwise,  to  furnish  the  Austrians 
with  a  pretext  for  irritation.  The  campaign  which  is  now, 
it  may  be  hoped,  nearly  at  an  end,  was  wholly  unforeseen. 
When  the  English  Plenipotentiaries  at  Berlin  undertook, 
in  compliment  to  Austria,  to  propose  the  occupation,  they 
undoubtedly  believed  that  it  would  be  effected  without 
opposition.  The  Turkish  Government,  after  some  hesi¬ 
tation,  acquiesced  in  the  temporary  surrender  of  the  terri¬ 
tory,  without  reflecting  that  it  belonged  rather  to  its  in¬ 
habitants  than  to  the  Sultan.  The  Porte  only  reserved 
for  discussion  the  details  of  the  Convention  which  is  now 
superseded  by  events.  The  Austrian  Government  may 
perhaps  have  known  that  the  employment  of  force  would 
be  necessary ;  but  the  command  was  withheld  from 
General  Rodich  because  he  required  that  seven  divisions 
should  be  placed  at  his  disposal ;  and  General  Philippo¬ 
vich,  who  agreed  in  Rodich’ s  estimate  of  the  necessary 
force,  was  compelled  in  the  first  instance  to  content  him¬ 
self  with  two  divisions.  Late  events  have  shown  the 
error  of  those  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  insurrection 
in  Herzegovina,  proposed  an  Austrian  occupation  as  an 
easy  and  pacific  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

The  suicidal  complicity  of  a  powerful  Austrian  party 
with  the  flagitious  designs  of  Russia  was  at  that  time  little 
understood.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  Slavonic 
part  of  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  population,  headed 
by  a  powerful  section  of  the  military  aristocracy,  has  relied 
oil  the  support  and  friendship  of  Russia.  The  long-con¬ 
tinued  alienation  which  resulted  from  the  conduct  of 
Austria  in  the  Crimean  war  was,  to  the  great  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  Court  and  the  military  party,  at  last 
terminated,  under  the  mediation  of  Prince  Bismarck,  by 
the  League  of  the  three  Emperors.  Not  long  afterwards 
the  rebellion  in  Herzegovina  was  promoted  by  Austrian 
officials  in  Dalmatia ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Count  Andrassy,  though  he  is  himself  a  Hungarian,  had 
then  concerted  with  Russia  and  Germany  the  acquisition 
of  Bosnia.  The  jealousy  and  alarm  which  the  Russian 
invasion  of  Turkey  created  in  Hungary  and  among  patriotic 
Austrians  suspended  the  accomplishment  of  the  plan. 
When  it  was  resumed  during  the  present  year,  Lord 
Beaconsfield  had  persuaded  himself  that  it  was  for 
the  interest  of  Europe  to  extend  the  Austrian 
dominion  in  the  direction  of  Constantinople  as  a  counter¬ 
poise  to  Russian  aggrandizement.  An  alternative  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  occupation  is  perhaps  equally  probable. 
The  pro-Russian  party  in  Austria  projected  the  enterprise, 
and  perhaps  it  may  rely  on  Russian  aid  for  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  its  new  acquisitions.  It  has  always  been  the 
policy  of  Russia  to  secure  accomplices  in  spoliation. 
Prince  Bismarck,  who  is  believed  to  exercise  great  in¬ 
fluence  over  Count  Andrassy,  is  only  anxious  to  maintain 
on  any  terms  the  alliance  of  Austria  with  Russia  and 
Germany.  In  former  times  he  was  ready  to  intrigue  with 
the  malcontent  Hungarians ;  but  since  the  establishment 
of  the  dual  monarchy  through  the  energy  of  Count 
Beust,  both  Germany  „nd  Russia  have  inclined  to  the 
powerful  Slavonic  party.  It  was  well  known  that  the 
Hungarians  were  firmly  opposed  to  Russian  projects  of 
aggrandizement  at  the  expense  of  Turkey. 

The  war  in  Bosnia  has  reacted  with  unforeseen  rapidity 
on  the  domestic  politics  of  Austria  and  Hungary.  The 
friends  of  national  independence  and  constitutional  go¬ 
vernment  have  suddenly  awakened  to  the  inevitable  effect 
of  a  large  extension  of  the  Slavonic  dominions  of  the 
monarchy.  The  first  proof  of  dissatisfaction  is  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  both  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  Cabinets  ;  and  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  CHANCELLORandtlie  common 
Government  will  be  able  to  retain  office.  The  crisis  began 
at  Pesth  by  the  resignation  of  the  Finance  Minister,  Mr. 
Szell.  With  the  political  tact  which  Hungarian  states¬ 
men  have  learned  in  long  experience  of  representative 
government,  Mr.  Szell,  in  explaining  his  motives,  con¬ 
fined  himself  strictly  to  the  duties  and  necessities  of  his 
own  department.  Instead  of  objecting  to  the  conquest  of 
Bosnia  as  unjust  and  dangerous,  he  merely  complained 
that  it  cost  too  much,  and  that  the  further  prosecution 
of  the  campaign  would  involve  the  Hungarian  Exchequer  in 
serious  embarrassment.  A  populous  and  warlike  nation  would 
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certainly  not  be  deterred  from  an  enterprise  undertaken  in 
the  public  interest  by  a  probable  deficiency  of  five  or  six 
millions  ;  but  it  is  always  prudent  to  give  for  any  act  the 
slightest  reason  which  is  sufficient  for  the  occasion.  Mr. 
Szell  steadily  adhered  to  his  financial  protest ;  and,  as 
there  was  no  prospect  of  an  immediate  termination  of  the 
war,  he  persisted  in  his  determination  to  withdraw.  His 
colleagues,  including  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Tisza,  then 
professed  their  inability  to  conduct  public  affairs  without 
the  aid  of  the  Finance  Minister;  and  they  collectively 
tendered  their  resignation,  which  the  Emperor  has  un¬ 
willingly  accepted.  They  probably  foresaw  the  difficulty 
ot  obtaining  the  assent  of  Parliament  to  an  anti-national 
policy  which  they  could  not  themselves  heartily  defend. 
It  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  form  a  Ministry  favourable 
to  the  Russian  alliance  and  to  the  extension  of  Slavonic 
influence  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy.  The  just 
suspicions  of  the  Hungarians  are  additionally  excited  by 
the  appearance  of  a  friendly  understanding  between  the 
Czechs  and  the  Court  of  Vienna.  Only  a  few  years  ago 
Bohemian  discontent  habitually  assumed  the  form  of 
devotion  to  Russia.  The  Croatian  subjects  of  Hungary 
have  similar  sympathies  ;  and  it  is  not  forgotten  that 
Jellachich,  then  Ban  of  Croatia,  fought  in  concert  with 
the  Austrians  and  Russians  against  Hungary. 

The  Austrian  Ministry  also  has  resigned,  for  reasons 
which  are  less  fully  understood.  Perhaps  the  triumph  of 
the  aristocratic  and  military  party  may  have  been  un¬ 
palatable  to  Ministers  who  represent  a  Parliamentary 
majority.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  retirement  of  the 
Hungarian  Ministry  had  any  influence  in  producing  a 
change  of  Ministry  at  Vienna.  Whether  the  common 
Ministry  will  survive  the  crisis  is  still  uncertain.  Count 
Andrassy,  who  was  formerly  sentenced  to  death  as  a 
Hungarian  patriot,  has  long  acted  cordially  with  the  Ministry 
at  Pesth.  If  he  should  find  it  necessary  to  retire,  it  may  be 
difficult  to  replace  him.  Count  Beust,  who  first  held  the 
office  of  Chancellor,  is  pledged  to  maintain  the  equal  rights 
oi  ^  both  parts  of  the  monarchy ;  and  if  he  returned  to 
office  he  would  not  be  inclined  to  undo  his  own  work  by 
interfering  with  the  independence  of  Hungary.  His  con¬ 
stitutional  experiment,  though  it  was  bold,  ingenious,  and 
necessary,  has  produced  the  most  complicated  form  of 
Government  which  has  at  any  time  existed.  From  day  to 
day  the  successful  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  monarchy 
depends  on  agreement  among  the  Delegates  who  respec¬ 
tively  represent  Austria  and  Hungary.  The  Chancellor, 
who  directs  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Empire  and  King¬ 
dom,  necessarily  consults  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  both. 
During  the  war  and  the  negotiations  which  followed  Count 
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Andrassy  contrived  to  secure  the  general  confidence ;  but 
in  Hungary,  and  perhaps  in  German  Austria,  his 
popularity  is  now  rudely  shaken.  Until  the  formation  of 
new  Governments  at  Vienna  and  Pesth,  and  before  the 
meeting  of  the  two  Parliaments,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
ascertain  whether  the  position  of  the  common  Ministry  is 
tenable.  Some  difficulties  might  perhaps  be  smoothed 
over  if  the  pacification  of  Bosnia  were  completed ;  but 
General  Philippovich  will  apparently  have  to  fight  for 
the  possession  of  Novi  Bazar;  and  probably  some°of  the 
Mahometan  Bosnians  may  join  the  Albanian  insurrection 
which  now  defies  the  Sultan’s  authority  while  it  nominally 
acknowledges  his  sovereignty.  In  any  event  fresh  ex¬ 
penses  will  be  incurred,  and  the  Hungarians  will  pro¬ 
bably  refuse  to  pay  their  share.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  Berlin  Congress  could  have  pursued  any 
less  objectionable  course  than  that  which  has  been  fol¬ 
low  ed.  But  for  the  occupation,  the  refugees  would 
perhaps  not  have  been  able  to  return  safely  to  Bosnia, 
and  the  province  would  have  become  more  than  ever  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  Sultan.  It  is  possible  that  Austrian 
administration  may  be  better  than  Turkish  indifference 
and  caprice ;  but  the  resistance  which  the  Mussulman 
landowners  have  made  to  the  invasion  will  probably  be 
remembered  against  them.  The  regular  Turkish  troops 
m  hich  from  time  to  time  joined  in  the  war  may  well  be 
excused  for  defending  their  countrymen  and  their  religion, 
although  they  disobeyed  orders  from  Constantinople. 
Count  Andrassy  perhaps  by  this  time  wishes  that  he  had 
been  contented  to  let  unoffending  neighbours  alone. 


li/TR.  HYNDMAN,  in  the  current  number  of  the 
.  Nineteenth  Century ,  has  drawn  attention  to  a  subject 
which  scarcely  as  yet  receives  as  much  consideration  as  it 
deserves.  What  is  the  real  condition  of  the  people 
of  India  ?  Are  they  thriving  and  happy,  or  poor  and 
miserable  ?  Mr.  Hyndman  has  made  up  his  mind  that  they 
•are  not  only  poor  and  miserable,  but  are  getting  every¬ 
day  poorer  and  more  miserable.  They  are  burdened 
with  a  taxation  which  they  cannot  support,  and  this  taxa¬ 
tion  is,  he  thinks,  eating  into  their  little  capital  and  can¬ 
not  be  much  longer  endured.  By  the  bankruptcy  of  India 
he  means,  not  that  India  does  not  now  pay  its  way,  apart  from 
such  calamities  as  famine  and  war,  but  that  it  must  cease 
to  pay  its  way  when  the  exhaustion  of  the  peasantry  is 
complete.  Whether  the  natives  were  more  or  less  happy 
under  former  Governments  he  declines  to  discuss,  for  the 
excellent  reason  that  we  have  no  materials  whatever  for  a 
comparison.  What  he  contends  is  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  English  Government  is  such  that,  unless  its  character 
is  changed,  the  natives  will  soon  be  utterly  ruined  ;  and 
that  they  are  at  present  undergoing  all  the  miseries  which 
travelling  along  the  road  to  ruin  involves.  In  order  to  prove 
his  point  lie  of  course  offers  statistics  ;  and,  as  usual, 
statistics  fail  to  carry  conviction.  It  is  not  that  on  the 
face  of  them  they  are  wrong,  but  that  the  matters  with 
which  they  deal  are  such  that  no  English  experience 
enables  us  to  guess  what  are  the  conclusions  to  which  they 
really  point.  He  first  takes  the  whole  yearly  produce  of 
India  at  three  hundred  millions  sterling.  This  figure  he 
borrows  from  the  official  statement  of  an  Indian  ^Under¬ 
secretary,  and  it  was  at  least  the  business  of  so  high  an 
official  to  have  as  g-ood  grounds  as  could  be  procured  for 
making  such  a  statement.  Dividing  the  amount  by  that 
oi  the  population,  one  hundred  and  ninety  millions,  he 
arrives  at  the  result  that  the  population  produces  for  itself 
about  3  is.  6 cl.  a  head.  The  Imperial  taxation  comes  to 
3$.  92^-  a  bead,  and  local  cesses  and  municipal  rates  brino- 
up  the  burden  to  55.  a  head.  This  leaves  about  26s.  a 
head,  or  sixpence  a  week  ;  and  Mr.  Hyndman  indignantly 
asks  how  human  beings  can  be  expected  to  live  and  thrive 
on  sixpence  a  week  per  head  ?  We  can  only  answer  that 
we  have  not  the  remotest  notion  how  this  is  done.  But 
then,  even  if  the  English  Government  did  the  whole  of  its 
work  lor  nothing  and  collected  no  taxes  whatever,  the 
pecuniary  gain  to  the  natives  would  only  be,  on  Mr. 
Hyndman’s  showing,  5s.  per  head  in  the  year.  The  popu¬ 
lation  would  then  have  sevenpence  a  head  to  live  on 
instead  of  sixpence  for  the  week.  How  people  are  to  live 
on  sevenpence  a  week  is  almost  as  great  a  puzzle  as  how 
they  are  to  live  on  sixpence.  But  in  real  life  a  Govern¬ 
ment  must  cost  something.  If  every  reform  of  which 
Mr.  Hyndman  could  dream  were  carried  out,  if  there 
were  no  more  loans,  no  more  public  works,  if  there 
were  only  a  tiny  army,  and  if  natives  thronged  the  Civil 
feervice,  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  we  could  do  more 
than  reduce  the  cost  of  government  by  one  half.  In  an 
ideal  state  of  things  we  might  leave  the  natives  sixpence- 
halfpenny  per  week  to  live  on  instead  of  sixpence.  It 
is  the  want  of  this  extra  halfpenny  a  week  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Hyndman,  makes  the  natives  miserable.  With 
it  they  would  be  quite  happy  ;  without  it  they  are  utterly 
wretched.  This  may  be  so  ;  we  do  not  dispute  it ;  but 
wo  cannot  realize  what  it  means.  What  are  the  precise 
things  which  a  native  would  get  with  a  halfpenny  a  week 
more  which  he  cannot  get  now,  and  for  the  lack  of  which 
his  life  is  at  present  blighted  ? 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  sixpence  or  sevenpence 
a  week  is  the  gross  produce.  Mr.  Hyndman  has,  indeed, 
made  a  deduction  for  seed,  but  for  nothing  else.  There 
are  necessarily  other  outgoings,  of  which  perhaps  the  cost 
and  maintenance  of  bullocks  is  the  most  important.  And 
as  the  cultivator  has,  as  a  rule,  no  capital,  he  is  obliged  to 
borrow  what  he  needs  for  the  production  of  the  next  crop, 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  himself  and  his  family  until 
the  next  crop  puts  him  in  funds.  The  oppression  of  the 
native  usurer  is  a  scourge  which  excites  the  indignation  of 
philanthropists.  But  at  any  rate  there  are  usurers,  and 
they  do  lend,  and  therefore  it  must  be  taken  that,  as 
a  rule,  they  find  lending  answer.  The  natives,  therefore, 
live  on  sixpence  a  week,  and  out  of  it  find  the  interest 
on  usurious  loans.  They  cannot  therefore  have  really 
anything  like  sixpence  a  week  to  live  on.  How  welcome 
it  would  be  if  only  some  one  would  tell  bewildered 
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Englishmen  what  the  natives  in  point  of  fact  live  on,  and, 
if  they  had  a  halfpenny  or  a  farthing  more  a  week,  what 
they  would  do  with  it !  All  this  is  at  present  so  puzzling 
that  we  are  glad  to  leave  Mr.  Hyndman’s  statistics,  and 
get  to  his  quotations  from  the  reports  of  officials.  They 
ought  to  know  something.  They  can  see  how  the  natives 
look  ;  they  can  watch  their  humble  efforts  at  cultivation. 
They  can  tell  when  a  usurer  enters  on  mortgaged  land, 
and  what  he  does  with  it  when  he  has  got  it.  It  must  be 
owned  that  Mr.  Hyndman  has  got  together  some  very 
strong  statements  from  very  credible  witnesses  as  to  the 
increasing  poverty  of  the  natives.  We  are  told  of  the 
North-West  Provinces  that  “  the  abject  poverty  of  the 
“  average  cultivator  of  the  district  is  beyond  the  belief  of 
“  any  one  who  has  not  seen  it  of  the  Central  Provinces, 
that  “  the  people,  if  the  universal  consensus  of  opinion  is 
“  to  be  relied  on,  are  rapidly  going  from  bad  to  worse 
“  under  our  rule  ” ;  and  of  Madras,  that  there  are  there 
sixteen  millions  of  pauper  ryots.  Lord  Lawrence  testifies 
that  the  breed  of  bullocks  has  visibly  deteriorated  within 
his  experience,  and  that  there  are  decidedly  fewer  of 
them.  In  short,  quite  apart  from  Mr.  Hyndman’s  statistics, 
there  is  enough  in  the  evidence  he  adduces  to 
make  us  feel  very  anxious  about  the  condition  of  the 
people  of  India.  We  do  not,  indeed,  see  anything  to 
show  that  it  is  the  amount  of  taxation  which  is  crushing 
the  people.  There  is  some,  but  not  perhaps  conclusive, 
evidence  to  show  that  the  Salt- tax  injures  health  ;  but,  if  the 
taxation  is  looked  on  as  a  whole,  it  is  not  made  clear  that  a 
native  with  a  farthing  a  week  more  would  be  a  prosperous 
man.  But  it  is  also  by  no  means  proved  that  the 
alarmists  who  say  that  it  will  soon  be  physically  im¬ 
possible  for  the  natives  to  pay  a  penny  a  week  to  the 
Government  are  wrong. 

When  we  hear  of  millions  of  people  living  on  sixpence 
a  week,  and  paying  a  penny  a  week  to  the  Government, 
and  being  very  miserable,  there  seems  at  first  sight  much 
sense  in  the  view  of  those  who  say  that  the  best  thing  the 
Government  can  do  for  the  people  is,  not  to  reduce  its 
own  penny,  but,  by  spending  that  penny  wisely,  to  enable 
those  who  are  earning  sixpence  to  earn  ninepence  or  a 
shilling.  In  other  words,  judicious  public  works  ought 
to  increase  the  produce  of  a  country.  If  the  public  works 
that  have  been  constructed  in  India  have  not  increased 
the  produce  of  the  country,  then  India  stands  alone  in  the 
experience  of  the  world.  Iif  fact,  India  does  produce  much 
more  than  it  used  to  do.  No  one  who  knows  the  history 
of  the  East  India  Railway  can  believe  that  it  has  failed  to 
increase  very  largely  the  produce  of  the  vast  district 
which  it  traverses.  It  may  be  true  that  the  demand  for 
Indian  produce  has  induced  cultivators  to  sow  exhausting 
crops  in  too  rapid  succession,  and  that  before  long  we  shall 
hear  of  a  diminution  of  yield.  It  is  also  obvious  that 
where  railways  or  canals  do  not  pay  their  expenses  the 
districts  through  which  they  pass  may  be  benefited,  but 
districts  to  which  they  do  no  good  have  to  contribute 
towards  the  interest  on  their  outlay.  But  that  the  general 
produce  of  the  country  has  not  been  augmented  by  rail¬ 
ways  and  canals  is  inconceivable.  Still,  whatever  may  be 
the  amount  of  this  increase,  and  however  much  we  may  have 
done  to  benefit  India  by  insuring  the  safety  of  life  and  pro¬ 
perty,  the  fact  remains  that  many  unimpeachable  witnesses 
concur  in  testifying  that  very  considerable  masses  of  the 
people  are  becoming  poorer  every  day ;  and  that  there  is 
ground  for  apprehending  that  it  may  soon  be  physically 
impossible  for  them  to  pay  the  taxes  they  pay  at  present. 
Whether  this  is  true  or  not  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  to  Englishmen.  England  must  pay  if  India  can¬ 
not  pay.  We  cannot  leave  India,  and  we  cannot  allow  it 
to  be  without  a  Government  which,  according  to  our 
ideas,  is  a  good'  Government.  The  day  may  come  when 
India  will  be  to  England  what  Algeria  is  to  France. 
Wisdom  and  prudence  may  prevent  this  ;  but  no  one  can 
say  that  it  is  impossible.  The  best  way  of  averting  it  is 
to  recognize  its  possibility.  Englishmen  will  soon  begin 
to  take  a  new  interest  in  India,  and  to  insist  that  it  shall 
be  governed  prudently  and  modestly,  and  with  an  absence 
of  claptrap  and  glitter,  when  they  understand  that  it  is 
they  who  will  have  to  pay  for  the  mistakes  of  the  Indian 
Government. 


LORD  CHELMSFORD. 

UP  to  the  present  time  Lord  Chelmsford  was  the  last 
survivor  of  the  remarkable  race  of  octogenarian 
lawyers.  Rising  early  into  large  practice,  he  had  been 
associated  with  a  professional  generation  which  has  for 
the  most  part  long  since  past  away.  He  had  been  a  junior 
colleague  of  Brougham  and  Scarlett,  and  he  competed  for 
business  with  Campbell,  Pollock,  Follett,  and  Wilde. 
His  early  and  long-continued  success  as  an  advocate,  lead¬ 
ing  in  his  later  years  to  high  judicial  office,  perhaps  com¬ 
bined  with  his  well- deserved  social  popularity  to  render 
his  life  as  enjoyable  as  it  was  externally  prosperous.  Those 
who  win  the  great  prizes  of  the  Bar  and  the  Bench  have 
nothing  to  envy  in  any  other  career.  It  is  their  happy  lot 
to  be  incessantly  engaged  in  attending,  not  to  their  own 
affairs,  but  to  the  interests  of  clients  and  the  rights  of 
suitors.  The  comparatively  light  pressure  of  vicarious 
anxiety  perhaps  explains  in  part  the  extraordinary 
longevity  of  great  lawyers.  The  concentration  of 
the  intellect  on  matters  which,  except  for  the  moment, 
involve  no  burden  of  care,  and  the  incessant  change 
of  subjects,  are  eminently  wholesome.  A  statesman  is 
concerned  not  only  with  the  fortunes  of  himself 
and  his  party,  but  with  the  responsibility  for  measures 
which  intimately  concern  the  public  welfare.  A  mistake 
on  his  own  part  or  on  that  of  his  political  allies  may 
possibly  exclude  him  from  power  for  the  best  part  of  his 
life,  while  it  may  perhaps  also  produce  results  which  are 
in  his  judgment  deeply  injurious  to  his  country.  Guizot 
and  Thiers,  in  the  ripeness  of  their  powers  and  in  the  full 
current  of  their  ambition,  were  compelled  to  look  on  for 
twenty  years  while  a  Government  which  they  deeply 
disapproved,  and  on  which  they  could  exercise  no  in¬ 
fluence,  seemed  to  be  firmly  established  in  France.  At  an 
earlier  time,  Fox  expiated  the  blunder  of  his  coalition  with 
Lord  North  by  remaining  in  opposition  during  nearly 
all  the  rest  of  his  life.  A  lawyer  who  has  once  risen 
into  the  front  rank  of  the  profession  is  exposed  to  few 
risks  except  loss  of  health,  or  error  in  accepting  or  refusing 
judicial  office.  Comparative  exemption  from  wearing 
solicitude  and  from  ruinous  disappointment  explains  in 
some  degree  the  felicity  which  Lord  Coke  attributed  to 
the  special  favour  of  Providence. 

Leaders  of  the  Bar  when  they  enter  Parliament,  and 
when  they  serve  the  Government  as  Attorney- Generals 
and  Chancellors,  are  for  the  most  part  content  to  act  with 
the  party  which  they  have  chosen.  Lord  Chelmsford,  by 
nature  a  loyal  gentleman,  would,  if  it  had  so  happened, 
have  been  a  faithful  and  consistent  Whig,  though,  like 
some  members  of  that  party,  he  was  heartily  attached  to 
established  institutions.  He  found  himself  in  still  more 
congenial  relations  when  he  entered  Parliament  as  a  sup¬ 
porter  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He  was  not  specially  inclined 
to  join  either  wing  of  the  Conservative  party.  He  was  a 
Law  Officer  when  Peel  began  his  tariff  reforms  and 
endowed  Maynooth,  and  he  retained  his  place  when  the 
proposed  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  caused  the  disruption 
of  the  party.  It  seems  strange  to  those  who  recall 
the  political  history  of  that  time  and  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  years  that  Lord  Stanley  was  the  only  official 
dissentient  from  Sir  R.  Peel’s  policy  who  carried  his 
disapproval  to  the  point  of  secession.  Several  of  the  other 
colleagues  of  the  Prime  Minister  probably  agreed  in  sub¬ 
stance  with  the  epigrammatic  paradox  by  which  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  is  said  to  have  convinced  or  converted  the 
majority  of  the  House  of  Lords.  “  You  cannot,”  said  the 
most  candid  of  statesmen,  “  dislike  the  measure  more  than 
“  I  do,  and  I  am  going  to  vote  for  it.”  Probably  the 
Attorney- General  entertained  no  affection  for  Free-trade  ; 
but  he  voted  with  his  leader,  whose  judgment  he  may 
reasonably  have  preferred  to  his  own  conclusions.  The 
subsequent  destruction  of  the  best  Ministry  of  the  time  by 
a  coalition  of  two  unprincipled  factions  dissolved  the 
political  connexion  to  which  Thesiger  had  honourably  ad¬ 
hered.  Sir  Robert  Peel  announced  his  determination 
not  to  return  to  office,  and  released  his  followers  fqRH 
their  allegiance,  although  his  principal  colleagues 
organized  themselves  into  an  intermediate  party, 
which  exercised  much  influence  until  it  was  finally 
merged  in  the  great  Liberal  party.  Sir  Frederick 
Thesiger,  now  fully  at  liberty  to  consult  his  own 
inclinations  and  convictions,  thenceforth  followed  tho  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  late  Lord  Derby.  Although  the  recovery  of 
office  seemed  distant,  he  held  high  rank  as  principal 
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lawyer  of  liis  party  ;  and,  though  he  never  attained  high 
Parliamentary  eminence,  he  was  a  lucid  and  popular  ex¬ 
ponent  of  any  legal  argument  whicli  arose  in  the  course  of 
debate.  The  failure  of  lawyers  to  sustain  their  forensic 
reputation  in  the  House  of  Commons  has  often  been 
noticed,  and  it  has  generally  been  exaggerated.  Brougham 
and  Follett,  Lord  S  el  borne  and  Lord  Cairns,  have  been 
as  eminent  in  Parliament  as  in  the  profession ;  while 
Lord  Abinger,  Lord  Campbell,  Lord  Truro,  Lord  Lang- 
dale,  and,  it  may  be  added,  Lord  Chelmsford,  have  not 
proved  themselves  great  orators  or  debaters.  There  is 
no  reason  why  a  successful  lawyer  should  not  be  versa¬ 
tile  enough  to  adapt  his  style  to  a  new  occa¬ 
sion  and  a  new  audience.  At  the  Bar  it  is  com-  j 

monly  expedient  to  exhaust  every  reason  which  may  j 
possibly  influence  the  decision  of  the  tribunal,  and  repeti-  , 
tion  of  statements  and  arguments  is  often  necessary  to 
penetrate  the  understanding  of  juries.  Parliament  is 
rightly  intolerant  of  undue  accumulation  of  facts  and 
inferences.  An  advocate  who  treats  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  as  a  jury  produces  weariness  and  disgust.  Many  of 
the  lawyers  who  have  been  mentioned  knew  little  of 
political  principles,  although  some  of  them  were  strong 
partisans.  Lord  Chelmsford  was  never  a  zealot  or  a  bigot, 
but  his  political  opinions  had  perhaps  been  formed  without 
profound  meditation  or  study. 

Throughout  his  career  he  was  indebted  for  his  prosperity 
both  to  merit  and  to  fortune.  His  first  stroke  of  luck 
assumed  the  form  of  a  crushing  calamity,  for  his  father’s 
W cst  Indian  estate  was  destroyed  by  the  eruption  of  a 
volcano,  which,  as  he  sometimes  said,  was  the  cause  of  his 
becoming  Lord  Chancellor.  His  early  progress  at  the  Bar 
was  facilitated  not  only  by  his  considerable  ability,  but 
by  a  singularly  attractive  person  and  a  musical  voice. 
Both  advantages  attended  him  through  life,  even  to  his 
latest  years.  He  was  past  eighty  when,  having  at  last 
begun  to  stoop,  he  explained  his  withdrawal  from  the 
House  of  Lords  and  the  Judicial  Committee  by  the 
characteristic  excuse  that  he  was  conscious  of  being  no 
longer  an  upright  judge.  None  of  his  professional  contem¬ 
poraries  or  immediate  predecessors,  with  perhaps  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Lord  Denman,  owed  so  much  to  personal  appearance  ; 
and  if  Denman  was  more  imposing,  Thesiger  was  more 
winning.  The  high  sense  of  honour  which  he  derived 
from  birth  and  education  was  in  itself  an  element  of 
forensic  success.  No  man  denounced  with  readier  or  more 
earnest  indignation  any  obliquity  of  conduct  on  the  part 
of  litigants  or  practitioners.  There  is  happily  seldom 
occasion  to  protest  against  the  partiality  of  an  English 
judge  ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  large  practice  before  Election 
Committees  in  the  early  reformed  Parliaments  Mr. 
Thesiger’s  eloquence  was  often  employed  in  condemning 
the  scandalous  unfairness  of  party  majorities.  At  that  time 
the  result  of  an  election  inquiry  could  almost  always  be 
predicted  with  certainty  as  soon  as  the  names  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  were  published.  The  Committee  Rooms  and  the 
corridors  more  than  once  rang  with  irregular  applause 
when  the  great  Conservative  advocate  expressed  his  con¬ 
temptuous  anger  at  the  decision  of  some  Liberal  Chair¬ 
man.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  Lord  Chelms¬ 
ford’s  forensic  gifts  was  his  faculty  of  narration.  He  had 
the  rare  art  of  stating  facts  so  as  almost  to  supersede  the 
necessity  of  comment,  and  with  such  clearness  that  his 
hearers  were  ready  beforehand  to  accept  his  inferences. 
That,  as  a  judge,  he  surpassed  the  expectations  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,  though  he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  attained 
the  first  rank,  was  in  great  measure  the  result  of  his 
practised  mastery  of  facts.  In  private  conversation  no 
man  could  tell  a  story  better  or  in  fewer  words. 

The  jokes  and  anecdotes  and  puns  which  flowed  in 
abundance  from  a  quick  fancy  and  a  genial  temperament 
will  be  long  remembered  by  Lord  Chelmsford’s  survivors, 
though  they  may  not  have  displayed  the  depth  of  humour 
which  would  entitle  them  to  permanent  preservation.  At 
■one  time  he  amused  his  leisure  with  a  project,  which  was 
perhaps  never  realized,  of  collecting  the  good  sayings  and 
good  stories  which  he  had  heard  at  the  Bar.  His  own 
contributions  would  have  been  not  inconsiderable ;  but 
perhaps  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  compress  within  the 
limits  of  a  jest-book  the  records  of  robing-rooms  and 
circuit  messes.  When  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  spent  a 
season  in  London  sixty  years  ago,  he  recorded  his  opinion 
that  the  bishops  were  more  amusing  than  the  wits,  and 
the  lawyers  than  the  bishops,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  same  gradation  of  social  excellence  may  pre¬ 


vail  in  the  present  day  ;  yet  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  favourite  jests  of  the  Bar  are  comparatively  trivial 
and  superficial,  and  that  they  can  only  be  appreciated  by 
the  aid  of  technical  knowledge  or  professional  association. 
Lord  Chelmsford  never  descended  to  the  condition  of  a 
deliberate  and  laborious  inventor  of  witty  phrases  or  stories. 
He  sometimes  said  good  things,  because  he  liked  to  make 
others  laugh,  and  to  laugh  himself ;  but  he  never  compro¬ 
mised  his  dignity  by  unseasonable  disturbance  of  serious 
business  or  discourse.  He  is,  fortunately  for  his  country 
and  his  profession,  not  singular  in  having  completed  a  long 
and  active  career  without  imputation  on  his  honour  or  his 
character.  His  good  fortune  attended  him  to  the  end.  In 
the  last  year  of  his  life  he  saw  one  son  employed  in  a  high 
military  command,  and  another  promoted  to  one  of  the 
highest  judicial  posts. 


SOME  LESSONS  OF  THE  GLASGOW  FAILURE. 

A  STRONG  impression  pi’evails  that  the  full  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  failure  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank 
have  not  yet  revealed  themselves.  People  are  preparing 
for  a  time  of  possible  trial,  and  a  feeling  of  suspense 
which  is  very  significant  reigns  at  all  the  business  centres. 
How  far  these  apprehensions  are  well  grounded  it  is  too 
early  as  yet  to  say.  The  weak  houses  which  have  been 
propped  up  by  the  Bank  need  not  necessarily  close  their 
doors  the  instant  support  is  withdrawn  from  them.  Their 
paper  may  not  fall  due  for  some  weeks  to  come,  and,  until 
then,  they  may  go  on  denying  that  they  have  been  hurt. 
Still  more  do  these  remarks  apply  to  firms  which  are 
affected  by  the  failure,  not  of  the  Bank  itself,  but  of  the 
houses  which  it  brings  down.  Some  of  these  may  be  able 
to  bear  the  blow,  but  time  alone  can  prove  this.  For  the 
moment,  then,  we  are  passing  through  a  period  of  sup¬ 
pressed  crisis.  That  the  crisis  may  not  become  acute,  it 
is  above  all  things  essential  that  men  of  business  should 
remain  cool,  and  not  allow  themselves  to  be  alarmed  by 
the  passing  rumours  that  succeed  one  another  so  plenti¬ 
fully.  Meanwhile  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  of  the 
lessons  of  the  catastrophe  will  be  laid  to  heart,  and  will 
help  to  protect  us  from  similar  disasters  in  the  future. 

The  vices  of  the  deposit  system  we  commented  upon 
last  week.  They  are  so  patent  as  to  call  for  little  further 
remark.  It  may  be  that  payment  of  interest  on  deposits  can¬ 
not  be  altogether  abolished.  People  would  hardly  care  to 
leave  their  money  entirely  idle  in  the  hands  of  others. 
And,  as  the  deposits  constitute  the  main  working  capital  of 
the  banks,  it  may  be  argued  that  the  depositors  have  a 
right  to  a  share  of  the  profits.  Without  stopping  to  dis¬ 
cuss  this  point,  we  may  assume  it  to  be  abundantly  clear 
that  some  change  is  necessary  in  the  interests  of  depositors 
themselves  not  less  than  of  all  other  classes.  Interest,  if 
paid  at  all,  ought  to  be  fixed  on  such  a  scale  as  would 
leave  a  fair  margin  of  profit  to  the  cautious  banker  ;  and, 
further,  deposits  should  cease  to  be  repayable  on  demand. 
Still,  the  deposit  system,  though  it  has  a  dangerous  ten¬ 
dency  to  encourage  reckless  and  speculative  management, 
is  proved  by  experience  to  be  not  incompatible  with  good 
banking.  Not  so  the  special  practices  which  have  ruined 
the  City  of  Glasgow  establishment.  Investments  in  real 
estate  in  New  Zealand,  in  building  transactions  at  home, 
in  cotton  and  iron  and  coal  ventures  elsewhere,  may  be 
profitable  to  those  who  make  such  undertakings  their 
special  business  ;  but  these  things  are  not  banking.  A 
manager  resident  in  Glasgow,  however  able,  cannot  know 
the  value  of  land  at  the  Antipodes,  cannot  follow  the  ups 
and  downs  of  the  markets  at  Bombay,  Kurrachee,  and  we 
know  not  how  many  other  places.  Owing  millions  in  the 
form  of  deposits  which  he  has  engaged  to  pay  whenever 
called  upon,  he  is  bound  to  keep  his  capital  well  within 
reach ;  and  he  fails  in  this  elementary  duty  when  he  goes 
to  the  Far  East  and  Australia  in  his  speculations.  More 
grave  still,  so  far  as  the  directorate  is  concerned,  is  the 
charge  that  of  the  advances  recklessly  made  by  the  City 
of  Glasgow  Bank  a  large  proportion  has  been  to  the 
Directors  or  their  friends.  We  may  hope  that  this  latter 
proceeding  is  peculiar  to  that  Bank.  But  there  is  another 
cause  of  its  shipwreck  which  it  is  believed  to  share  with 
too  many  other  establishments.  W e  refer  to  the.  magni¬ 
tude  of  its  acceptances.  We  can  hardly  conceive  any 
circumstances  that  would  justify  a  bank  in  putting  its 
name  to  paper  which  is  afterwards  hawked  about  the 
market  for  discount.  A  bank  which  does  this  exposes 
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itself  to  the  effects  of  every  breath  of  discredit  that  may 
be  whispered  against  any  of  the  firms  which  it  so  accom¬ 
modates.  If  the  parties  are  in  good  credit,  the  practice 
is  unnecessary.  If  they  are  not,  their  bills  will  sooner  or 
later  be  refused,  and  the  accepting  establishment  will 
either  have  to  take  them  up  or  close  its  doors.  Yet,  inde¬ 
fensible  as  the  position  is,  the  acceptances  of  the  City  of 
Glasgow  Bank  were  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  when  the 
last  balance-sheet  was  made  up.  According  to  the  Times, 
they  had  risen  to  nearly  two  millions  and  three-quarters 
at  the  time  of  stoppage. 

The  whole  affair  ought  to  be  a  warning  to  persons  with 
money  to  invest.  Until  the  investigation  that  is  now 
going  on  shall  have  been  completed,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  the  liabilities  of  the  bank  will  ultimately  prove  to  be. 
It  may  be  that  the  assets  will  nearly  cover  the  obligations, 
or  there  may  be  a  vei’y  large  deficit.  Whether  large  or 
small,  however,  the  deficit  will  have  to  be  made  good  by 
the  shareholders,  each  of  whom  is  liable  to  the  full  extent 
of  his  property.  When  the  Western  Bank  was  wound  up, 
calls  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  125?.  per  share  were 
made,  but  part  of  the  proceeds  was  afterwards  returned. 
Experience  alone  can  tell  whether  the  City  of  Glasgow 
shareholders  will  suffer  equally.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  the  resuscitation  of  the  Bank,  though  urged  in 
some  quarters,  is  out  of  the  question ;  for  if  the  concern 
could  have  been  saved,  the  other  banks  would  not 
have  refused  assistance.  Besides,  the  opinion  of  the 
accountants  in  whose  hands  the  books  have  been  placed 
is  that  the  stoppage  is  final.  The  shareholders,  there¬ 
fore,  lose  the  -whole  of  the  capital  they  have  invested, 
with  all  chance  of  future  dividends  ;  and  further  they  are 
liable  to  make  good  debts  which,  -when  all  assets  are 
realized,  may  amount  to  millions,  but  at  present  are  of 
indefinite  amount.  The  Scotsman  has  been  at  the  trouble 
of  analysing  the  list  of  shareholders,  and  the  results  which 
it  brings  out  will  help  us  to  understand  what  this  means. 
The  first  point  to  be  noted  is  that  the  Bank  itself  is  a  holder 
of  its  own  shares  to  the  amount  of  over  153,000?.  We  called 
attention  last  week  to  the  fact  that  almost  on  the  eve  of  the 
failure  the  stock  was  quoted  at  close  upon  240 — very 
nearly  the  price  of  Bank  of  England  stock.  We  now  find 
that  the  Bank  had  purchased  nearly  one-sixth  of  its  whole 
capital.  The  fact  apparently  suggests  that  the  Directors,  in 
the  hope  of  bolstering  up  the  failing  credit  of  the  concern 
and  keeping  their  constituents  in  the  dark  to  the  last 
moment,  used  the  reserve  to  keep  up  the  price  of  the  shares. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  purchases  reduce  the  paid-up  capital 
from  a  million,  as  it  was  supposed  to  be,  to  less  than 
847,000?.  This  difference  the  shareholders  will  have  to 
make  up.  Who,  then,  are  these  shareholders  ?  Two 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  of  them,  or  considerably  more 
than  one-fifth,  hold  stock  in  amounts  of  100?.  or  under. 
These  are  clearly  people  of  very  small  means.  Most  of 
them  probably  had  thus  invested  all  the  little-  savings  of 
their  lives.  They  now  lose  the  whole  income  which  the  in¬ 
vestment  brought  in ;  and  if,  in  addition,  they  have  to 
mortgage  their  earnings  to  pay  up  calls,  they  will  be  hope¬ 
lessly  crippled,  many  of  them  utterly  ruined.  Again,  788 
out  of  1,272  hold  amounts  of  500?.  and  under;  and  few  of 
them  are  likely  to  be  in  a  position  to  bear  a  serious  loss. 
There  are  only  eighty-eight  shareholders  holding  amounts 
of  2,000?.  and  upwards,  among  these  being  the  Bank  itself, 
which  reduces  the  real  number  to  eighty-seven.  These 
figures  show,  first,  that  the  stock  had  become  a  favourite 
investment  with  a  class  that  never  ought  to  touch 
such  securities — thrifty,  saving  people  with  small  means, 
widows,  spinsters,  country  clergymen,  and  the  like ;  and 
secondly,  that  for  some  reason  or  other,  possibly  because 
of  the  peculiar  management,  it  was  avoided  by  great 
capitalists. 

We  have  said  that  shares  like  those  of  this  Bank  ought 
never  to  be  touched  by  the  thrifty  poor.  The  reason  is 
obvious.  Such  persons  cannot  possibly  know  whether  or  not 
their  money  is  in  safe  hands.  Rich  men  can,  if  they  choose, 
ascertain  whether  the  Directors  are  fit  to  hold  seats  at  the 
Board.  They  do  not  always  take  the  trouble,  we  are  quite 
aware,  but  if  they  chose  to  do  so,  they  could.  Moreover, 
through  their  brokers  and  business  connexions,  they  are 
in  a  position  to  find  out  what  is  thought  by  competent 
persons  of  the  management.  They  can  insist  also  upon 
receiving  any  information  which  they  think  ought  to  be 
given  them.  In  short,  by  communication  and  combina¬ 
tion  they  have  the  power  to  exercise  an  effective  control 
over  any  concern  in  which  they  are  interested.  But  a 


number  of  small,  poor  shareholders,  scattered  over  the 
country,  are  totally  helpless.  Women  and  country 
clergymen  and  rural  schoolmasters,  even  if  they  had 
the  books  before  them,  would  learn  nothing  from 
them ;  not  to  add  that  they  would  be  among  the 
last  to  hear  rumours  of  mismanagement.  Should  it  even 
be  forced  upon  their  notice,  they  would  be  quite  at 
a  loss  what  to  do.  Of  course  we  should  hope  for  little 
permanent  result  from  such  reasoning,  if  Ave  were  speaking 
of  an  investment  that  held  out  even  a  plausible  promise  of 
large  profits.  But  what  are  the  facts  in  this  case  ?  The 
shareholder  in  the  City  of  GlasgOAV  Bank  is  liable  to  the 
full  extent  of  his  means,  and  he  incurred  this  risk  for  a 
return  but  slightly  exceeding  what  he  could  have  secured 
almost  without  risk.  As  we  ha\re  seen,  the  100I.  share 
was  worth  a  few  weeks  ago  240?.,  and  the  highest  dividend 
declared  was  12  per  cent.  The  real  return  on  the  in¬ 
vestment  was  thus  5  per  cent.  Even  an  original  share¬ 
holder,  if  any  such  remained,  as  he  could  have  sold  his 
stock  in  the  market  for  the  sum  mentioned,  was  in  effect- 
receiving  but  5  per  cent.  Was  that  a  return  worth  the 
terrible  risk  incurred  ?  Consols  with  perfect  security 
yield  3^  per  cent.  French  Rentes  and  sound  railways 
pay  4  per  cent,  without  trouble  or  liability.  Colonial  and 
American  securities  give  a,\  or  nearly,  and  safe  mortgages 
on  household  property  will  return  as  much  as  5  per  cent. 
Where  was  the  inducement,  then,  for  assuming  a  liability 
which  may  prove  literally  ruinous  ?  That  people  can  be 
found  to  risk  so  much  in  order  to  get  so  little  is  a  melan¬ 
choly  illustration  of  the  blind  and  ignorant  heedlessness 
in  matters  of  business  of  that  class  of  the  community 
which  can  least  afford  to  make  mistakes. 


MR.  GLADSTONE’S  POLITICAL  RECREATIONS. 

IN  all  countries,  and  more  especially  in  those  which  use 
the  English  language,  celebrity  involves  the  drawback 
of  a  constant  liability  to  make  speeches.  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  less  reason  to  complain  of  the  demand  than  other 
eminent  persons,  because  in  him  the  corresponding  supply 
of  matter  and  words  is  abundant  and  constant.  Like  many 
other  Englishmen,  he  seems  hitherto  to  have  omitted  in 
his  travels  a  at  sit  to  the  Isle  of  Man  ;  and  the  inhabitants 
naturally  exulted  in  the  opportunity  of  sharing  in  the 
rhetorical  bounty  of  their  eloquent  guest.  An  ordinary' 
memory  and  imagination  would  perhaps  have  proved  in¬ 
sufficient  to  the  occasion.  The  Isle  of  Man  cannot  be  said 
to  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  history,  being  best  known 
as  having  been  two  or  three  generations  ago  a  popular 
refuge  of  insolvent  debtors.  It  had  once  a  language  of  its 
own,  which  is  now  believed  to  be  extinct ;  it  has,  or  had, 
a  coinage  bearing  an  exceptionally  grotesque  device  ;  it  has 
an  ancient  representative  assembly  called  the  House  of 
Keys ;  and  it  furnishes  half  the  title  of  a  bishop  whose 
predecessors  formerly  also  exercised  spiritual  jurisdiction 
over  the  Southern  Islands,  now  known  as  the  Hebrides. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  who,  as  usual,  was  better  informed  than 
the  .educated  vulgar,  discovered,  or  previously  knew, 
that  the  Manxmen  enjoyed  a  singular  and  enviable 
immunity.  It  appears  from  his  speech  that,  unlike  the 
inhabitants  of  what  he  calls  “  the  neighbouring  island  ” 
of  Great  Britain,  the  happy  islanders  pay  no  taxes.  Their 
exemption  supplied  a  convenient  text  for  a  discourse  on 
the  lessons  of  economy  which  Mr.  Gladstone  learned,  as 
he  says,  in  his  earlier  career  from  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He 
still  objects  to  the  vast  increase  of  public  expenditure, 
though  it  is,  at  least  in  part,  unavoidable.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  in  his  advocacy  of  national  thrift  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  always  consistent,  though  his  doctrine  would 
carry  greater  weight  if  he  were  more  careful  to  dis-. 
tinguish  between  expedient  and  wasteful  outlay.  If  it 
were  necessary  to  take  a  side  in  the  controversy  between 
extravagance  and  extreme  frugality,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  better  to  save  too  much  than  to  spend  too  much. 
If  it  is  literally  true  that  the  Isle  of  Man  pays  no  taxes,  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  audience  must  have  been  disinterested  judges 
of  the  comparative  evils  of  profusion  and  miserly  narrow¬ 
ness  ;  but  a  recent  local  disaster  may  have  diverted  the 
attention  of  some  of  his  hearers  from  complacent  criticism 
of  evils  in  which  the  island  has  no  share.  Of  the  Afghan 
complications  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke,  or  abstained  from 
speaking,  with  commendable  prudence  and  fairness.  It  is 
indeed  not  difficult  to  anticipate  his  future  mode  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  quarrel ;  but  for  the  present  he  is  content  to 
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say  that  lie  regards  the  question  with  grief  and  alarm. 

II  the  milder  terms  of  regret  and  anxiety  are  substituted, 
no  reasonable  politician  will  fail  to  share  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
feeling. 

The  visit  to  the  Isle  of  Man  may  be  said  to  have  passed 
without  controversial  interruption,  for  the  correspondence 
with  Lord  Claud  Hamilton  can  scarcely  have  disturbed  the 
repose  of  the  tourist.  It  would  in  any  case  have  been 
difficult  to  debate  at  length  a  simple  issue  of  fact.  In 
one  of  his  late  publications  Mr.  Gladstone  cited,  as  autho¬ 
rities  in  favour  of  his  own  political  views,  the  constitu¬ 
encies  which  have  lately  happened  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
representation.  Majorities  which  return  Liberal  candi¬ 
dates  may  be  supposed  to  disapprove  of  the  Ministerial 
policy ;  and,  if  the  world  at  large  is  not  gi'eatly  influenced 
by  the  judgment  of  the  householders  of  Newcastle-under- 
Lynie,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  they  have  added  two 
votes  to  the  strength  of  the  Opposition.  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  consistent  in  attaching  importance  to  the  results  of 
occasional  elections  ;  for  in  1874  he  threw  away  a  compact 
and  sufficient  majority  by  dissolving  Parliament  because 
Stroud  and  two  or  three  other  boroughs  had  returned  Con¬ 
servative  members.  It  has  often  been  observed  that  in  its 
third  or  fourth  year  a  Ministry  becomes  so  far  unpopu¬ 
lar  fhat  it  loses  rather  than  gains  in  single  elections. 
The  present  Government  has  been  generally  fortunate  in 
exemption  from  the  ordinary  rule,  and  the  excitement  pro¬ 
duced  by  current  questions  has  caused  several  oscillations 
in  the  usual  course  of  political  opinion.  If  Parliament  had 
been  dissolved  in  the  autumn  of  1876  Mr.  Gladstone  would 
have  commanded  a  large  majority.  A  general  election  in 
the  spring  of  the  present  year  would  have  produced  an 
opposite  result.  The  casual  elections  which  have  since 
occurred  seem  to  show  that  the  enthusiasm  for  Lord 
Beaconsfield’s  foreign  policy  has  subsided,  and  that  no 
domestic  question  of  prevailing  interest  has  arisen  to 
take  its  place.  The  Liberals  have,  on  the  whole,  lately 
won  more  than  they  have  lost ;  but  their  antago¬ 
nists  think  that  their  victories  can  be  explained  away. 
At  Newcastle-under-Lyme  the  Liberal  candidate  con¬ 
descended  to  purchase  the  votes  of  the  Irish  electors  by 
acquiescence  in  the  principle  of  Home  Rule;  and  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  Mr.  Bass  at  Tamworth  was,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
attributed  to  the  more  ubiquitous  principle  of  beer.  The 
return  of  Lord  Colin  Campbell  proved  that  his  family 
retains  a  large  portion  of  its  ancient  influence  in  Argyle- 
shire,  and  it  was  also  partially  explained  by  ecclesiastical 
reasons  which  Englishmen  can  scarcely  presume  to  under¬ 
stand.  Until  further  experiments  have  been  tried  as 
vacancies  occur,  it  will  be  difficult  to  judge  whether 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  congratulations  to  his  party  were  well 
founded. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  not  content  to  wait,  has  pub¬ 
licly  challenged  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  statistics. 
If  Newcastle  has  voted  one  way,  Boston  and  Truro 
have  voted  the  other  way ;  and  in  several  months  the 
Opposition  has  only  gained  three  or  four  seats.  Com¬ 
paratively  indolent  politicians  who  are  not  disposed 
minutely  to  examine  the  evidence  on  either  side  will  be 
disposed  to  conjecture  that  the  disputants  have  been  looking 
at  opposite  sides  of  the  gold  and  silver  shield.  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  attention  is  absorbed  by  the  golden  results  of  Tam- 
worth,  Newcastle,  and  Argyleshire.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton 
not  only  calls  attention  to  Conservative  victories,  but  contends 
that  between  Home  Rule  sycophancies  and  local  causes 
the  Liberal  glitter  is  not  all  genuine  gold.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
for  once,  is  not  inclined  to  do  battle  at  the  moment, 
although  he  only  adjourns  the  contest.  Courteously 
admitting  that  Lord  Claud  Hamilton  has  a  right  to  his 
own  opinion,  he  declines  to  prosecute  the  controversy 
until  he  is  at  leisure  to  deal  with  the  whole  subject  in 
detail.  He  hopes  that  the  opportunity  will  soon  arrive, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  lucubrations  will  appear 
in  an  early  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  or  the 
Fortnightly  Review .  An  inquiry  into  the  opinions  of 
various  English  boroughs  would  scarcely  suit  the  purpose 
of  an  American  periodical.  The  continuance  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  will  not  be  impatiently  expected.  By-elections  are 
not  unimportant  either  in  their  direct  results  or  as  in¬ 
dications  of  the  prevailing  political  current,  but  the 
lessons  which  they  teach  lie  on  the  surface,  and  are 
soon  exhausted.  Perhaps  Mr.  Gladstone  may  divine  some 
hidden  significance  in  the  count  of  heads  in  a  few 
obscure  provincial  towns.  The  chances  are  that  any 
additional  evidence  which  may  be  supplied  in  the  mean¬ 


time  will  be  in  favonr  of  his  views.  Financial  disturbance 
and  commercial  stagnation  always  affect  the  popularity  of 
the  actual  Government,  and  the  heavy  liabilities  which 
have  been  incurred  during  the  last  year  will  probably  be 
increased,  while  the  revenue  is  still  declining.  Unless  a 
rapid  and  brilliant  success  is  attained  in  Afghanistan 
there  will  be  nothing  to  stimulate  the  enthusiasm  which 
was  at  one  time  entertained  for  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  his 
colleagues. 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  comments  on  recent  elections  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  accompanied  by  counsels  for  the  future.  He  has 
unfortunately  pledged  himself  to  the  Birmingham  ma¬ 
chinery  which  serves  both  to  pack  Parliamentary  and 
municipal  elections  and  to  manipulate  agitation  on 
every  political  question.  The  system  which  has  been 
constructed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  associates  is 
the  most  mischievous  of  modem  innovations ;  but 
it  wall  certainly  not  be  abandoned  if  it  is  found  in 
practice  to  conduce  to  the  triumph  of  a  faction.  In 
the  United  States  the  corruption  and  degradation  of 
legislative  bodies  and  of  public  functionaries  have  natu¬ 
rally  resulted  from  the  same  organization  by  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  hopes  to  ensure  the  predominance  of 
the  Liberal  party.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  more 
serious  nature  of  English  political  issues  will  increase  or 
mitigate  the  vicious  tendencies  of  primary  assemblies 
and  conventions.  American  contests  almost  always  turn 
on  the  distribution  of  power  and  of  office.  English  parties 
cannot  avoid  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  foreign  affairs 
and  domestic  legislation.  An  almost  ludicrous  instance  of 
officious  presumption  is  furnished  in  a  late  circular  issued 
by  the  managers  of  the  Birmingham  Club.  The  Liberal 
Associations  under  their  control  are  directed  to  pass  votes 
in  censure  of  the  Government  for  its  Afghan  policy.  Where 
Mr.  Gladstone  for  the  moment  professedly  fears  to 
tread,  half-a-dozen  elected  agitators  rush  in  without  the 
smallest  hesitation.  Many  Liberals  have  protested  against 
the  standing  conspiracy  of  which  Birmingham  is  the 
centre  ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  malcontents  may  be 
eventually  forced  to  submit.  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  are  doing  great  harm  to  the  country,  but  they 
may  probably  be  promoting  the  supremacy  of  their  party. 
It  is  not  even  certain  whether  their  efforts  to  suppress 
freedom  of  election  are  necessary  for  their  purpose.  It  is 
possible  that  the  dissolution,  which  cannot  be  delayed 
beyond  two  years,  will  put  an  end  to  the  preponderance 
of  the  Conservatives.  Household  suffrage,  with  the 
Ballot,  is  capable  of  any  amount  of  caprice ;  and  the  un¬ 
expected  victory  of  1874  may  perhaps  be  followed  by  a 
not  less  decisive  defeat. 


THE  SHEFFIELD  CHURCH  CONGRESS, 

THE  CHurch  Congress  which  has  just  been  sitting  at 
Sheffield  has  been  chiefly  interesting  to  the  thinking 
public  as  evidence  of  that  widening  rift  in  the  Low 
Church  or  Evangelical  party  of  which  the  wrangle  over 
the  lawfulness  of  publicly  co-operating  with  other  religious 
parties  is  really  the  result  rather  than  the  cause.  The 
Evangelical  movement  in  its  old  heroic  days  was  a  pro¬ 
test,  not  only  against  the  wickedness  of  the  world,  but 
against  the  helplessness  of  the  then  corporate  Church  in 
grappling  with  the  evil.  Historically  it  was  a  revival  of 
the  Puritans,  and  practically  it  was  a  knot  of  men  driven 
back  upon  themselves,  hugging  the  special  peculiarities  of 
a  soured  idiosyncrasy,  while  they  yielded  a  grudging 
allegiance  to  a  body  from  which  they  dared  not  strike 
themselves  off,  but  which  they  accused  as  guilty  of  the 
existing  distemperature.  The  Church  of  England  was 
tolerable  to  them  so  far  as  it  provided  them  with  pulpits 
to  preach  from,  parsonages  to  live  in,  and  tithes  and  glebe 
for  sustenance,  while  it  was  intolerable  in  its  ecclesiastical 
aspect  of  orders,  formal  worship,  and  traditionary  organi¬ 
zation. 

They  were  an  introspective  sect,  and  were  unable  to  ap¬ 
preciate  how  much  the  real  good  which  they  were  doing  in 
their  narrow  way  was  strengthening  the  general  Church 
even  in  the  features  for  which  they  had  the  least  sym¬ 
pathy.  Accordingly,  to  make  a  short  story,  they  awoke 
to  find  themselves  confronted  by  a  corporate  Church  no 
longer  asleep  and  helpless,  but  particularly  lively,  and 
capable  of  contending  with  those  evils  of  which  they 
fancied  themselves  the  sole  antagonists  in  the  very  ways 
which  were  to  themselves  most  repulsive.  With  this  dis- 
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covery  the  choice  was  forced  upon  them  between  their 
idiosyncrasies  and  their  incorporation  into  the  general  eccle¬ 
siastical  community — the  choice,  in  short,  of  being  a  cave  or 
a  party.  To  add  to  their  perplexity,  there  was  a  third  host 
in  the  field  not  a  little  recruited  by  stragglers  from  their 
own  camp,  who  had  borrowed  their  policy  of  a  conditioned 
and  somewhat  selfish  allegiance  in  order  to  promote 
opinions  peculiarly  distasteful  to  their  convictions.  The 
burden  of  the  traditionary  system  of  the  English  Church 
sat  loosely  on  Evangelicals  so  long  as  it  gave  them 
facilities  for  filling  the  pulpits  with  the  echoes  of  Calvin. 
They  had,  however,  now  to  learn  that  they  had  them-  | 
selves  created  a  precedent,  against  which  they  at  least  1 
could  oppose  no  valid  protest,  for  the  irregular  action  of 
the  disciples  of  latitudinarianism.  The  Dissenters,  too, 
who  had  been  the  “  dear  brethren  ”  of  the  old  Evangelical 
fathers,  began  to  throw  out  unmannerly  hints  about  loaves 
and  fishes,  while  contending  that  Low  Churchmen  had 
really  more  in  common  with  them  than  with  High  Church¬ 
men,  and  that  the  only  reason  for  their  not  leaving  their 
false  allies  and  joining  their  true  friends  must  be  a  keen 
conviction  of  the  material  benefits  of  establishment.  The 
decision  over  which  the  Evangelicals  might  have  gone 
on  doubting  indefinitely  was  accidentally  precipitated  by 
the  institution  of  diocesan  gatherings  and  Church  Con¬ 
gresses,  aggravated  by  the  more  imperious  and  appalling 
manifestations  of  Lambeth  Conferences,  which  in  1867 
so  sorely  startled  the  Archbishop  of  York,  backed  by 
the  nearly  undivided  Episcopate,  while  in  1878  the  oppo¬ 
sition  to  them  could  only  find  some  unknown  Bishop 
Alford  to  raise  the  cry  of  the  watchman.  The  gauntlet 
was  thrown  down  to  them  when,  at  the  Croydon  Congress 
of  1877,  to  their  infinite  disgust  and  the  amusement  of 
shrewder  bystanders,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
author  of  the  Public  Worship  Act,  spoke  out  so  clearly  for 
the  tolerant  comprehensiveness  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
and  the  case  was  made  much  worse  for  the  Puritans  when 
his  partner  in  that  unlucky  business,  the  Northern  Metro¬ 
politan,  declared  himself  ready  for  the  second  time  to  take 
the  chair  at  the  unholy  gathering. 

Those  who  have  taken  either  line  have  much  to  urge 
for  their  choice.  With  the  intransigents  the  case  is  very 
simple.  They  claim  their  old  isolation  as  essential  to  their 
liberty  of  teaching,  and  they  risk  the  consequences.  The 
conformers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  to  balance  loss  and 
gain.  They  gain  a  recognized  standing-ground,  and  a 
varied  auditory,  within  the  Establishment  which  they 
so  highly  appreciate  ;  but  they  lose  not  only  the  right  of 
asserting  their  exclusive  pretensions,  but  logical  consis¬ 
tency  in  holding  the  residue  of  their  distinctive  budget. 
Their  Puritanism,  at  all  events,  is  no  longer  virginal; 
and  Puritanism,  if  not  intolerant,  is  nothing.  They 
lapse  into  a  whity -brown  condition  of  less  High  Church- 
manship,  supposing  them  to  be  sincere  in  their 
pacific  professions.  To  say  smooth  things,  indeed,  on  the 
platform  of  a  Church  Congress,  where  there  is  no  voting 
to  test  sincerity,  and  then  to  work  the  machinery  of  per¬ 
secution  in  the  committee-room  of  the  Church  Association, 
is  as  easy  as  it  is  discreditable  ;  but  it  is  a  policy  that 
must  recoil  upon  its  professors,  especially  as,  with  all  their 
aberrations,  the  Ritualists,  of  however  extreme  a  com¬ 
plexion,  have  honourably  adhered  to  the  principle  of  live 
and  let  live.  In  contrast  to  such  tactics  may  be  quoted 
the  evident  signs  of  a  keener  appreciation  of  ecclesiastical 
organization  audible  in  many  of  the  utterances  of  the  more 
moderate  members  of  the  Evangelical  party.  The  Dean 
of  Ripon — Dr.  Fremantle — for  instance,  honestly  con¬ 
fessed  that  he  had  once  had  little  regard  for  cathedrals. 
His  fate  was  now  to  be  practically  connected  with  them, 
and  his  new  familiarity  had  bred  respect  for  them  in  all 
those  characteristics  in  which  they  have  been  an  offence 
to  the  sour  spirit  of  genuine  Puritanism — processions, 
musical  services,  and  constant  worship.  This  is  but  a  detail, 
but  it  is  one  which  is  plainly  indicative  of  a  change  of 
front. 

The  risky  feature  of  most  Church  Congresses  has  gene¬ 
rally  been  the  working-men’s  meeting,  owing  to  the  perpetual 
temptation  which  it  engenders  to  claptrap  and  patronizing 
on  the  part  of  the  speakers,  addressed  to  a  gathering 
judiciously  packed  by  the  managers.  The  audience  are 
children  of  nature,  and  they  know  that  they  have  been 
brought  together  to  be  talked  at,  while  they  have  the 
power  of  making  themselves  very  nasty  if  the  talk 
does  not  happen  to  square  with  their  fancies.  One 
of  the  few  occasions  on  which  Bishop  Wilberforce 


was  ever  browbeaten  by  his  audience  was  at  the 
working-men’s  meeting  during  the  Liverpool  Church 
Congress,  when  he  attempted  to  reason  with  a  mob  of 
Orange  roughs.  At  Sheffield,  however,  any  sinister  antici¬ 
pations  as  to  the  way  in  which  grinders  might  handle  the 
Bishops  whom  they  had  cornered  was  dissipated  by  the 
remarkable  pluck  and  common-sense  with  which  the 
Archbishop  of  York  launched  the  discussion  by  giving 
the  audience  a  dressing  all  round  on  the  varied  themes  of 
practical  religion,  worldly  wisdom,  and  political  economy. 
Taking  up  the  cross,  starving  the  wife  to  feed  the  dog,  and 
declining  to  realize  the  fact  that  falls  in  wages  follow  the  same 
natural  law  as  rises,  might  seem  a  loosely-compacted  budget 
of  miscellaneous  topics ;  but  they  were  all  picturesquely 
brought  to  bear  on  each  other  in  language  intelligible  to 
the  roughest  British  workman.  The  cheery  humour  of 
the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  completed  the  good  impression 
produced  by  the  Metropolitan’s  address.  Small  admirers 
as  we  are  in  general  of  Archbishop  Thomson’s  ecclesiastical 
policy,  we  feel  it  the  more  strongly  to  be  our  duty  to  give 
him  praise  where  he  so  well  deserves  it.  Next  year’s 
Congress  will  face  the  colliers  and  copper-smelters  of 
Swansea;  and  we  hope  they  will  hear  words  equally 
sensible  and  courageous. 


A  MINISTER  OF  HEALTH. 

rf^HE  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain  has  just  held  its 
X  annual  Congress  at  Stafford,  with  embodied  sanitarian- 
ism,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  for  its  President. 
Mr.  Chadwick  in  his  opening  address  explained  the  laws 
of  health  to  his  brother  reformers.  The  rules  are  simple, 
and  the  method  cheap.  If  a  man  is  well,  he  need  not  be¬ 
come  ill.  If  he  is  ill,  it  is  in  his  own  power  to  become 
well.  The  State  is  often  accused  by  social  reformers  of 
culpable  indifference  to  the  improvement  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  No  charge,  to  judge  from  Mr.  Chadwick’s  (own 
admissions,  can  be  more  unjust.  At  the  public  cost, 
it  appears,  a  sanitarium  has  been  established  in  which 
“the  sick  invariably  improve.”  Valetudinarians  seek 
health  abroad  in  every  climate,  from  the  Nile  cataracts 
to  Davos.  They  expose  their  weak  lungs  to  be  chilled 
in  marble  cathedrals,  and  affront  death  in  the  fa¬ 
vourite  breeding-places  of  typhoid  and  ague.  Children 
line  the  English  coast  in  search  of  pure  breezes,  and  in¬ 
hale  with  every  breath  the  poison  of  diphtheria.  Mean¬ 
time  the  fortunate  few  who  have  learned  the  secret  have  a 
resort  where  they  are  safe  against  all  such  perils  and  can 
be  cured  without  charge  of  any  ailment  they  have  con¬ 
tracted.  Free  board  and  lodging  and  the  best  sanitary 
appliances  are  ready  for  any  who  care  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  privilege.  The  State  offers  to  any  who  choose  to 
fulfil  certain  easy  conditions  the  water  cure  and  the 
temperance  cure.  Taxpayers  who  do  not  participate  in 
the  advantages  need  not  grudge  their  share  of  the  ex¬ 
penditure  on  these  public  demonstrations  of  sanitary 
science.  The  dietary  costs  a  mere  fourpence  a  day.  A 
system  must  be  worth  the  outlay  to  the  community  under 
which  “  the  middle-aged  go  out  improved  in  bodily 
“  strength.”  One  little  preliminary  to  admission  into 
what  Sir  Robert  Christison  declared  to  be  “  the  healthiest 
“  place  in  the  world  ”  is  obligatory.  No  canvassing  for 
votes  is  required,  no  charity  electioneering  ;  all  that  is  in¬ 
dispensable  is  that  a  judge  and  jury  should  have  pro¬ 
nounced  the  patient  a  fit  subject  for  the  regimen.  The 
hydropathic  establishment  which  Mr.  Chadwick  so  warmly 
recommends  is  a  county  gaol.  Sanitary  science  has  taken 
possession  of  the  prisons,  and  has  turned  what  was  once 
“  a  sentence  to  the  tortures  of  excessive  disease  and  a 
“  premature  death  ”  into  one  of  “  improved  health,  as 
“  well  as  of  prolonged  life  and  working  ability.” 

Sanitary  science  is  no  doubt  a  fine  thing ;  but  it  is 
unlucky  that  men  should  require  penal  seiwitude  to 
enjoy  its  advantages.  “Sanitarians”  would  willingly 
apply  the  same  specific  to  their  fellow-citizens  at  large  ; 
but  it  would  be  a  high  charge  to  pay  even  for  composed 
nerves  and  a  regular  digestion  to  pass  the  whole  dyspeptic 
section  of  society  through  the  county  prison.  That  is  the 
ideal.  But  reformers,  even  sanitary  reformers,  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  to  leap  to  perfection  at  once.  They  profess  that  they 
would  be  satisfied  for  the  present  to  be  given  an  official 
right  to  advise  people  how  neither  to  poison  nor  be 
poisoned  by  their  neighbours.  It  would  almost  seem  from 
the  tone  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Richardson’s  address  to  the 
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Congress  on  this  subject  that  there  are  even  injudicious 
“sanitarians.”  We  should  surmise  that  Dr.  Richardson 
must  have  found  advanced  thinkers  capable  of  suggest¬ 
ing  that  an  Englishman’s  home,  or,  at  all  events,  his 
dm  ms,  should  no  longer  be  his  castle.  He  rebukes  this 
intemperate  haste  with  austere  gravity.  He  is  shocked 
at  the  suspicion  that  any  Englishman  would  consent  to 
“  attempt  to  enforce  even  the  wisest  of  rules  on  the  com- 
“  munity  by  serving  it  with  a  subpoena  to  attend  to 
“  its  health.”  It  would,  he  asserts,  be  “  the  exercise  of 
“  an  unwarrantable  and  complicated  instrument  of  force  to 
“  indict  upon  the  most  willing  people  any  heavy  yoke  of 
“  authority.”  What  is  wanted  is  “  an  authority,  not  a 
“  disciplinarian  ;  a  collector  and  teacher  of  all  learning  re- 
“  lating  to  health,  not  a  dogmatic  professor ;  an  inter- 
“  prefer  of  the  laws  which  bear  upon  health,  not  an  officer 
“  of  justice  enfoi’cing  them  upon  the  community.”  Let  Dr. 
Richardson  but  have  liis  Minister  of  Health,  and  we  are 
promised  that  the  Minister  shall  look  very  wise,  and  do  very 
little.  Cavillers  will  say  perhaps  that  they  do  not  like  so 
many  Ministers;  they  can  look  after  their  own  health. 
Dr.  Richardson  sympathizes  altogether  with  this  dislike 
of  a  multiplication  of  Ministers.  The  best  feature  in  his 
plan  appears  to  him  to  be  that  it  would  be  the  means  of 
ridding  the  country  of  half-a-dozen  pretended  Ministers  of 
Health.  The  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
is  a  Minister  of  Health,  and  his  predecessors  once  bore  the 
title.  The  Home  Secretary  is  another  such  Minister.  The 
Registrar- General  is  a  third.  The  Chief  Commissioner  of 
W  orks  is  a  fourth.  It  is  in  that  capacity,  we  pre-  I 
snme,  that  he  occasionally  poisons  the  Serpentine, 
and  strews  Rotten  Row  with  tenpennv  nails.  The 
Lord  President  of  the  Council  is  a  "fifth  Minister 
of  Health.  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  is 
a  sixth.  That  is  why  he  is  so  careful  of  the  lives 
of  railway  servants,  and  insists  upon  the  use  of  adequate 
brakes.  The  Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  is  by  way  of  being  another.  So  too,  in  some  occult 
fashion,  are,  according  to  Dr.  Richardson,  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 
The  Postmaster- General,  we  hear  from  Dr.  Richardson, 
is  a  Minister  of  Health  also.  Ministers  of  Health 
and  their  clerks  beset  Whitehall  at  every  step  we  take. 
Dr.  Richardson  promises  that,  if  a  single  Minister  of 
Health  is  appointed,  the  functionary  shall  eat  up  all 
these  various  and  conflicting  jurisdictions,  and  bo  the 
mildest  ever  known  of  Ministers  into  the  bargain.  If  the 
proposed  new  Minister  is  only  to  be  a  glorified  and  ex¬ 
panded  Registrar- General,  wc  can  believe  that  the. country 
need  not  fear  a  tyrant.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  think 
it  better  to  leave  that  functionary  to  the  peaceful  happi¬ 
ness  of  preparing  his  tables  and  registering  mortality, 
without  casting  on  him  the  burden  of  a  title  which  he 
could  never  live  up  to. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  country  wants  a  new 
Minister.  It  certainly  does  not  want  one  who  would 
be  called  a  Minister,  but  who,  according  to  Dr.  Richard¬ 
son,  would  not  administer.  This  ideal  functionary  should 
not,  we  are  told,  be  a  busy  party  man,  troubled  with 
the  active  strife  of  Parliamentary  life.  “  He  should  not  be 
“  an  administrator  at  all,  but  a  director  and  adviser  of  the 
“  Government,  of  whatever  party  it  might  be  composed.” 
In  the  centre  of  his  web  the  fateful  Registrar- General 
should  sit  and  spin  his  statistics  in  the  sight  of  all  men, 
Fascinated  by  the  melancholy  chant  of  five-and-twenty, 
or  it  may  be  thirty,  deaths  in  the  thousand,  every  member 
in  the  community  would  obviously  and  obstinately  insist 
upon  falsifying  the  average.  By  cutting  off  his  beer  and 
his  spirits,  his  tea  and  his  tobacco,  as  rigidly  as  if  he  were 
an  inmate  of  one  of  Mr.  Chadwick’s  sanitaria,  he  might 
succeed  in  mending  the  figures  by  a  decimal  point.  The 
force  of  figures  is  great ;  but  a  Minister  of  Health  who 
would  not  be  an  “administrator  at  all”  could  scarcely 
discharge  the  functions  which  Dr.  Richardson  proposes  to 
heap  upon  him.  The  Secretary  for  War,  as  a  Minister  of 
Health,  insures  that  sanitary  perfection  in  Pall  Mall  and 
in  soldiers’  barracks  which  is  the  admiration  of  the 
country.  The  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works  supervises 
the  health  of  Marlborough  House.  Those  functions  have 
not  been  so  exercised  as  to  defy  competition.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  how  the  present 
officials  could  be  relieved  of  their  duties  without  their 
successor  becoming  an  “  administrator.”  He  would  be  a 
very  weak  arithmetician  who  condescended  to  keep  to 
his  tables  of  mortality  when  adorned  with  the  magnificent 


title  of  Minister  of  Health.  The  Registrar-General,  or 
his  lieutenants,  betray  in  their  annual  Reports  a  very 
pretty  talent  for  poetry.  That  vaulting  ambition  which 
would  convert  tare  and  tret  itself  into  a  text  for  a  noble 
flight  of  rhetoric  is  not  likely  to  consent  to  advise  instead 
of  doing.  The  compilation  of  a  census  is  scarcely  work 
for  a  Minister;  and  yet  we  are  told  that  the  country 
wants  no  one  who  would  be  a  Minister  of  Health  in 
any  more  real  sense. 

It  is  the  business  of  a  Minister  to  act,  not  merely  to 
recommend.  Dr.  Richardson  acknowledges  that  the  time 
has  not  yet  come  for  compelling  a  man  to  be  healthy,  any 
more  than  for  compelling  him  to  have  a  thousand  a  year. 
It  is  said  that  men  must  be  healthy,  or  they  will  be 
nuisances  to  their  neighbours.  It  might  equally  be  said 
that  a  man  must  be  wealthy,  or  he  will  be  a  burden  upon 
his  friends.  Dr.  Richardson’s  inconsistency  is  that  he 
very  prudently  proposes  to  leave  the  Registrar- General 
to  register,  and  yet  would  call  him  by  a  name  which 
would  no  longer  express  the  nature  of  his  jurisdiction. 
We  see  no  utility  in  creating  new  departments  simply 
because  they  might  possibly  find  ways  hereafter  of  justify¬ 
ing  their  establishment.  The  right  course  is  to  wait  till 
there  are  duties  to  be  discharged  before  creating  an 
official  to  discharge  them.  A  premature  Ministerial 
birth  is  a  very  expensive  burden  upon  the  State. 
“  Sanitarians  ”  must  learn,  as  Dr.  Richardson  tells  them, 
to  “  serve  and  wait.”  They  have  only  to  hold  their  con¬ 
gresses  and  digest  the  whole  science  of  life  into  statistics, 
and  humanity  will  entreat  permission  to  put  its  neck  into 
the  halter  they  so  invitingly  offer.  Who  could  resist  the 
attractions  of  a  life  under  sanitary  authority,  of  which 
a  model  prison,  without  tea  and  tobacco,  is  the  far-away 
ideal  ?  But  vainly  is  the  net  spread  in  the  sight  of  any 
bird.  A  Minister  of  Health  who  is  to  have  no  power  to 
clear  out  the  dust-bin,  but  only  to  savour  its  bouquet  from 
the  top  of  the  area-steps,  appears  the  mildest  of  autho¬ 
rities.  “  Honours,”  however,  “  change  manners.”  They 
who  have  studied  analogous  experiments  understand  that 
King  Log  sometimes  develops  in  tho  most  surprising 
manner  into  Kins:  Stork. 

O 


THE  MILITARY  SITUATION  ON  THE  INDIAN  FRONTIER. 

f  1  HIE  practicability  of  an  immediate  advance  on  the  capital 
J-  of  Afghanistan  is  in  all  probability  a  question  of  trans¬ 
port.  The  necessary  means  of  carriage  must  be  entirely 
limited  to  beasts  of  burden  or  men,  wheel-carriage  of  any  sort 
being  unknown  in  that  country  of  rocks  and  mountains.  And 
from  this  cause  alone  the  number  of  animals  to  be  employed — 
mules,  bullocks,  and  camels,  and  probably  elephants — even  with 
every  precaution  to  keep  down  the  stores,  must  be  enormous.  And 
if  the  army  advances  now,  it  will  require  even  larger  supplies  than 
would  be  needed  for  an  advance  in  the  spring,  for  reasons  to  be 
presently  stated.  In  order  to  form  some  clear  notions  of  what  is  im¬ 
plied  in  the  operation,  dealing  first  with  an  advance  by  way  of  the 
Ivhyber — the  shortest  and  certainly  the  most  effective  line  in  a  strate¬ 
gical  point  of  view — we  must  first  consider  that  the  Indian  army 
is  not  kept  in  aconstant  state  of  preparedness  for  mobilization,  as  some 
people  seem  to  imagine ;  neither  is  the  operation  of  mobilization 
one  that  would  take  precisely  the  same  time  to  effect  for  all  parts  of 
the  army,  as  the  Spectator  tells  us.  In  Northern  India  carriage  suffi¬ 
cient  to  enable  a  part  of  the  troops  to  take  the  field  at  any  moment 
has  always  been  kept  up.  But  to  have  kept  up  the  needful  trans¬ 
port  for  mobilizing  the  whole  army  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
merely  on  the  chance  of  its  being  needed,  would  have  been  an  un¬ 
pardonable  extravagance,  even  if  the  Indian  Exchequer  could 
have  borne  such  a  burden ;  the  Indian  army  is  expensive  enough 
already.  What  happens  in  India  is  what  happens  else¬ 
where  when  an  army  has  to  take  the  field;  the  needful  trans¬ 
port  is  obtained  by  requisitions,  made  in  India  in  a  rough 
but  ready  way.  In  the  Punjab  there  are,  fortunately,  large  sup¬ 
plies  of  camels  available.  But  they  take  time  to  collect,  and  for 
conveying  them  to  the  scene  of  operations  railway  transport  is  not 
applicable ;  they  must  be  moved  up  to  the  frontier  by  marches. 
The  troops,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  conveyed  by  railway  to 
Jhelum,  about  a  hundred  and  seventy  miles  from  the  Khyber. 
The  Indian  Government  must  bitterly  regret  now  the  vacillation  of 
pastyears  in  deciding  between  broad  and  narrow  gauge,  which  leaves 
them  at  this  crisis  without  a  railway  of  either  sort  along  this  tract. 
But  in  any  case,  the  camels  would  probably  have  to  walk  up  to 
Peshawur ;  and  of  course  the  elephants  must  do  so.  As  for  the 
troops,  they  have  now  to  march  also  from  the  railway  terminus. 
But,  although  early  October  is  very  hot,  the  mornings  begin  to  be 
cool ;  and  the  fortnight’s  march  from  Jhelum  to  Peshawur  is 
probably  a  much  better  preparation  for  a  campaign  than  a  railway 
journey  followed  by  a  long  halt. 

Assuming  Sealkote,  Jhelum,  and  Rawul  Pindee  to  be  tempo¬ 
rarily  denuded  of  troops,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  the  garrisons  of  those 
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stations  are  partially  replaced  by  reinforcements  from  the  east,  it 
should  be  possible  to  assemble  at  Peshawur,  in  a  very  few  days, 
a  force  of  six  battalions  of  British  and  eight  of  native  infantry, 
two  dragoon  regiments  and  five  of  native  cavalry,  with  artillery  in 
more  than  proportion.  This  is  irrespective  of  the  Punjab  frontier 
force,  of  which  a  portion  should  be  available  for  the  operation  by 
way  of  the  Khyber.  Perhaps  it  would  be  a  sanguine  estimate  to 
assume  that  this  force,  containing  about  eleven  thousand  fighting 
men,  would  be  ready  to  move  by  the  15th  instant;  but  it  certainly 
could  start  some  time  during  the  present  month.  This  is  a  far 
stronger  force  than  that  with  which  Pollock  forced  the  Khyber  in 
1842,  and  should  be  more  than  ample  for  the  purpose ;  in  fact, 
after  a  certain  point,  a  force  operating  in  that  country,  where 
supplies  are  the  great  difficulty,  becomes  weaker  rather  than 
stronger  with  every  increase  of  its  numbers ;  and  it  would  appear 
to  be  in  every  way  a  better  disposition  to  push  on  with  a  moderate 
force  in  front,  weil  supported  and  fed  with  reinforcements  from  the 
base,  than  to  go  in  with  a  large,  unwieldy  force  in  the  first  instance. 
But,  of  course,  under  any  circumstances  the  column,  if  starting 
eleven  thousand  strong,  would  undergo  rapid  reduction  from  the 
need  for  detaching  troops  to  guard  its  communications. 

There  should  be  no  doubt  about  our  ability  to  make  the  ad¬ 
vance,  if  we  are  so  minded.  Indeed,  when  we  consider  what 
Pollock  had  to  contend  against — having  first  to  drag  his  supplies 
across  the  whole  length  of  the  Punjab,  while  his  available  troops 
consisted  of  a  few  demoralized  Sepoy  regiments,  with  some  very 
doubtful  Sikh  levies,  supported  by  only  one  European  battalion 
and  one  dragoon  regiment — and  when  we  consider  with  how  little 
loss  he  made  his  way  to  Jellalabad,  the  sort  of  terror  with  which 
the  very  name  of  the  Khyber  Pass  seems  to  fill  some  people,  a  name 
really  associated  with  nothing  but  British  triumphs,  is  a  curious 
evidence  of  the  false  glamour  created  by  the  one  misfortune  of 
the  war,  which  took  place  nearly  two  hundred  miles,  off.  Much 
weight  need  not  be  attached  to  the  rumoured  preparations  for  de¬ 
fending  the  Pass  which  Shere  Ali  is  reported  to  be  making.  The 
Afghans  had  many  months  wherein  to  make  arrangements  for 
stopping  Pollock’s  advance,  while  that  officer  was  trying  to  get 
his  dispirited  troops  at  Peshawur  into  shape,  but  with  no  sub¬ 
stantial  result.  But  indeed  the  Afghans  at  no  time  showed  them¬ 
selves  at  all  formidable  in  the  field,  fine  men  though  they  are,  and 
individually  brave.  The  history  of  the  four  years  of  our  occupa¬ 
tion  of  their  country  is  one  continued  record  of  successful  opera¬ 
tions  against  them  in  different  parts  of  the  Afghan  kingdom,  when, 
at  all  times  and  in  all  weathers — struggling  through  deep  snow  or 
toiling  over  waterless  tracts  under  a  burning  sun — small  detach¬ 
ments  of  Indian  sepoys,  led  by  merely  one  or  two  European  officers, 
sought  out  and  put  to  rout  far  greater  numbers  of  the  enemy. 
Here  and  there  a  small  detachment  may  have  succumbed  to  over¬ 
whelming  excess  of  strength;  but  the  general  character  of  the 
war  was  to  establish  the  decided  superiority  of  the  Bengal  sepoy 
over  the  Afghan.  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  the  measures  taken  by 
Shere  Ali  towards  organizing  a  disciplined  army,  but  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  our  native  troops,  both  as  to  physique  and 
armament,  have  since  then  improved  relatively  much  more  than 
the  Afghans. 

It  seems,  then,  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  decision  which  the 
authorities  in  India  appear  to  have  come  to,  against  an  immediate 
advance,  has  been  formed,  not  from  any  misgivings  as  to  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  the  movement,  but  from  a  consideration  of  what  would 
follow  after  they  had  accomplished  it.  Starting  from  Peshawur, 
sav  in  the  last  week  of  October,  the  force  might  hope  to  reach 
Cabul  by  the  end  of  November.  This  is  perhaps  a  sanguine  esti¬ 
mate  ;  it  certainly  could  not  arrive  there  sooner.  Now,  at  Cabul 
an  Italian  summer  is  succeeded  by  an  almost  Siberian  winter,  when 
the  thermometer  sometimes  falls  several  degrees  below  zero  of 
Fahrenheit ;  a  winter  to  be  borne  by  troops  if  well  under  cover, 
well  clothed,  and  supplied  with  firewood — a  very  scarce  article  there 
— but  in  which  campaigning  and  active  operations  would  be  impos¬ 
sible.  The  force,  therefore,  must  set  out  prepared  to  stay  for  the 
winter  without  support,  self-contained,  depending  for  supplies  almost 
entirely  on  what  it  takes  with  it.  This  is  on  the  supposition  that 
Shere  Ali  surrenders  or  flies,  and  that  all  opposition  is  at  an  end  when 
the  troops  reach  his  capital,  because  there  certainly  would  not  be 
time  to  return  to  India  before  the  winter  sets  in,  even  if  the  war 
were  to  end  with  the  melodramatic  completeness  of  the  successful 
march  to  Magdala.  The  men  who  are  named  for  commands  in  the 
coming  war  have  been  brought  up  in  a  good  school,  and  may  be 
credited  with  thoroughly  appreciating  the  dangers  of  delay ;  and 
the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Indian  army,  who  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  natural  adviser  of  the  Government  on  this 
matter,  is  an  officer  in  the  prime  of  life,  who  has  given  abun¬ 
dant  evidence  of  soldierly  qualities,  and  who  has  had  the 
advantage  of  superadding  to  long  service  on  the  frontier  per¬ 
sonal  acquaintance  with  Afghanistan  itself,  having  been  one 
of  the  British  Mission  which  passed  the  eventful  summer  of 
1857  in  Cabul.  If  these  officers  decide  against  an  immediate  ad¬ 
vance,  the  presumption  is  a  fair  one  that  the  disadvantages  of  the 
plan  outweigh  the  obvious  advantages  to  be  expected  from  it.  We 
are  referred,  indeed,  to  the  performances  of  General  Skobeleff  and 
Gourko  in  crossing  the  Balkans  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  it  is 
asked  if  British  troops  are  unable  to  do  what  has  been  done  by 
Russians.  General  Skobeleff,  however,  was  not  working  under 
fire  of  an  army  of  reporters.  How  many  of  his  men  were  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  the  famous  march  over  the  Balkans  is  possibly  not  known 
even  to  the  Russian  Government;  but  under  conditions  of 
publicity  and  a  state  of  public  feeling  in  which  every  case  of 


mild  fever  occurring  in  an  island  of  the  Mediterranean  is  tele¬ 
graphed  home  daily,  to  be  the  subject  for  leading  articles,  and 
questions  and  denunciations  of  the  Government,  and  for  political 
wrangling  generally,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  any 
English  general  will  run  the  risk  of  sacrificing  an  army. 
Consider  the  outcry  that  would  be  raised,  the  judgment,  that 
would  be  passed  on  him  by  the  press  and  the  public  for 
sacrificing  the  precious  lives  of  our  soldiers,  so  hard  to  get  and 
so  few  in  number,  if  any  serious  loss  were  sustained  by  stress  of 
winter  campaigning  and  hardship.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  said 
in  the  Peninsula  that  he  could  not  afford  to  run  risks  for  fear  of 
the  effect  on  public  opinion  at  home ;  and  this  is  still  more 
true  at  the  present  day,  when  a  British  general  carries  on.war  under 
circumstances  of  publicity  and  criticism  which  make  his  position 
almost  as  difficult  and  invidious  as  was  that  of  a  general  serving 
the  Athenian  democracy.  Not,  of  course,  that  it  is  any  the 
less  the  duty  of  a  commander  to  do  what  he  thinks  best,  regardless 
of  what  may  be  said  about  him,  although  our  system  unfor¬ 
tunately  does  not  favour  the  development  of  moral  strength 
among  our  senior  officers.  But  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
he  will  take  such  a  step  in  deference  to  popular  clamour  when  he 
is  himself  doubtful  whether  it  be  the  best  thing  to  do. 

And  it  is  quite  possible  to  overestimate  the  dangers  of  delay. 
The  Mutiny  afforded  a  signal  illustration  of  this.  The  safety  of  India, 
it  was  everywhere  said  at  first,  turned  on  the  immediate  capture  of 
Delhi.  Unless  Delhi  was  taken  at  once  and  the  centre  of  the  in¬ 
surrection  crushed,  all  India  would  rise,  and  the  British  power  be 
altogether  swept  away.  If  in  June  1857  it  had  been  suggested 
as  a  possible  strategy  to  remain  on  the  defensive  before  Delhi  till 
September,  such  a  course  would  have  been  universally  scouted  as 
absolutely  destructive  of  our  position  ;  and  at  the  present  time  the 
notion  that  all  India  will  be  ready  to  rise  if  we  do  nothing  till  the 
spring  may  be  safely  disregarded  as  unworthy  of  serious,  considera¬ 
tion.  Our  tenure  of  the  country  would  be  indeed  a  flimsy  one  if 
we  could  not  afford  to  do  what  we  thought  best  for  a  few  months 
regardless  of  consequences.  A  much  more  pressing  consideration 
than  our  prestige  in  India  is  the  need  for  making  adequate  pre¬ 
parations  to  overcome  the  obstacles  which  both  our  adversary  and 
nature  will  oppose  to  our  advance,  and  for  ensuring  that,  when 
the  campaign  is  once  entered  upon,  it  may  be  carried  through  suc¬ 
cessfully  without  serious  check  or  disaster. 

On  the  whole,  the  advantages  of  an  immediate  advance  on 
Cabul  would  not  appear  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  risk  of 
such  a  movement  at  this  late  period  of  the  year,  and  the  idea  may 
indeed  be  set  aside  as  impracticable.  There  remain  to  consider  the- 
alternative  plans  of  an  advance  through  the  Khyber  as  far  only,  as 
Jellalabad,  and  that  which  the  reports  from  India  indicate  as  being 
more  probably  in  contemplation,  of  a  flanking  movement  by  the 
Koorum  valley,  combined  with  operations  in  the  South  from 
Quettah,  threatening  Candahar.  Jellalabad  is  on  the  hither  side 
of  the  great  Cabul  plateau,  and  nearly  four  thousand  feet  lower 
than  Cabul,  with  a  climate  of  course  much  milder.  Here  the 
troops  could  winter  in  comfort,  keeping  open  their  communications 
with  Peshawur,  and  having  only  a  few  marches  to  carry  them  on  to 
Cabul  in  the  spring.  Both  the  strategical  and  the  political  im¬ 
portance  of  occupying  this  forward  position  would  be  so  great 
that,  although  the  latest  reports  seem  to  point  to  a  different  plan 
of  operations,  it  is  still  by  no  means  certain  that  the  movement 
will  not  be  adopted.  The  other  possible  lines  of  action  require 
more  detailed  consideration  than  can  here  be  given  to  them. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  STAGE. 

jVT  OT  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
’  Sheffield  Church  Con  gress  was  the  discussion  on  the 
present  condition  of  the  stage.  It  was  certainly  not  open 
to  the  charge  of  dulness.  To  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  it 
was,  as  he  tells  us,  “  a  great  refreshment,”  and  even  the 
public  will  be  ready  to  admit  that  it  was  not  devoid  of  enter¬ 
taining  matter.  For  one  thing,  it  has  been  productive  of  very 
amusing  results.  Nothing  could  well  be  more  humorous,  by  way 
of  commentary  upon  the  proceedings,  than  the  letter  from  the 
manager  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  which  was  published  in  the 
Times  of  the  following  day.  While  others  were  wondering  what 
could  be  the  utility  of  such  discussions,  Mr.  Chatterton,  with  the 
rapid  instinct  of  genius,  had  solved  the  problem.  He  has  now  re¬ 
vealed  to  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  and  his  friends  that  their  real' 
object  was  to  draw  public  attention  to  the  admirable  performance' 
at  Drury  Lane  of  the  Winter's  Tale.  He  is  becomingly  modest, 
as  a  manager  should  be  in  the  presence  of  a  bishop  ;  but  he  is 
careful  to  have  it  clearly  understood  that  he  has,  in  fact,  antici¬ 
pated  the  wishes  of  Congress  by  the  “  Shakspearian  campaign 
which  is  now  being  inaugurated  ” ;  and  he  is  no  less  emphatic  in 
his  desire  to  “  co-operate  with  the  Church  ”  in  its  efforts  to  elevate 
the  national  taste.  What  form  this  projected  co-operation  is  to 
take  Mr.  Chatterton  does  not  very  clearly  state.  Whether  he 
hopes  to  induce  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  to  make  his  appearance 
on  the  boards  of  Drury  Lane,  or  whether  he  intends  himself  to  be 
present  at  the  next  Church  Congress  and  to  assist  the  Bishop  with 
spicy  anecdotes  of  theatrical  life,  we  are  not  allowed  to  know.  It 
is  enough  for  the  present  that  the  public  should  be  made  aware 
of  Mr.  Chatterton’s  single-minded  enthusiasm  for  his  art.  It  is  an 
invidious  task,  as  he  himself  explains,  thus  to  separate  himself 
from  his  colleagues.  “  I  feel,”  he  modestly  observes,  “  that  I  lay 
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myself  open  to  many  ill-natured  observations  and  uncharitable  j 
misrepresentations.”  But  an  overpowering  sense  of  duty  overrides  ■ 
all  personal  claims  ;  and,  “  at  the  risk  of  beiiur  thought  egotistical,”  1 
he  cannot  but  draw  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  the  admirable  l 
efforts  that  are  being  made  at  Drury  Lane. 

But  even  Mr.  Chatterton’s  11  satisfaction  ’  with  the  proceedings  j 
of  the  Congress  was  as  nothing  compared  with  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Bishop  of  Manchester.  To  the  right  reverend  prelate  the 
effect  of  the  different  speeches  was  “iike  the  sensation  of  a  breezy 
day  at  the  sea-side.”  We  cannot  of  course  pretend  to  know  what 
may  be  the  influence  of  sea-air  on  the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  but 
from  our  own  experience  of  its  properties  we  are  quite  unable  to 
recognize  the  fitness  of  the  comparison.  That  one  or  two  members 
of  the  clerical  order  should  so  far  have  conquered  their  prejudices 
as  to  be  able  to  announce  that  the  teaching  of  the  stage  is  not  wholly 
pernicious  seems  to  us  a  very  modest  victory  of  reason  and  com-  J 
non  sense  ;  such  an  admission  would  not  be  thought  remarkable  i 
from  a  layman,  and  there  is  surely  no  reason  why  it  should  be 
welcomed  with  so  much  enthusiasm  from  the  lips  of  the  clergy. 
And,  beyond  these  general  platitudes,  it  would  be  hard  to  say  what 
was  contained  in  the  speeches  delivered  that  could  be  likely  to 
prove  of  any  practical  service  either  to  the  stage  or  to  the  public. 
That  dramatic  art  is  capable  of  a  higher  cultivation  than  it  has  yet 
received  is  a  fact  that  can  be  ascertained  without  recourse  to  a 
Church  Congress.  It  is  admitted  no  less  readily  by  the  friends  of 
the  stage  than  by  the  supporters  of  the  Church  ;  but  that  the  desired 
reform  can  be  secured  by  the  application  of  what  were  described 
as  “  Christian  influences  ”  is  a  proposition  that  seems  to  us  more 
than  questionable.  It  would  be  quite  possible  to  establish  a  theatre 
the  conduct  of  which  should  be  entirely  irreproachable  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  Church  Congress,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
completely  discreditable  from  the  point  of  view  of  art.  To  isolate 
the  moral  defects  of  the  existing  drama,  and  to  speak  as  though 
their  reform  would  be  identical  with  the  reform  of  the  stage,  is,  in 
fact,  to  take  a  ludicrously  inadequate  view  of  the  necessities  of  the 
case.  And  yet  all  the  speakers  who  addressed  themselves  to  the 
question  appeared  to  labour  under  this  confusion  of  ideas.  Mr. 
Bullock,  who  opened  the  discussion,  seemed  to  think  that  much 
might  be  done  “  by  candid  and  kindly  remonstrance.”  He  would, 
in  the  first  instance,  remonstrate  with  the  Polytechnic  for  the 
attempt  made  by  that  establishment  to  represent  the  events  of 
sacred  history,  and  he  would  then  make  “  a  straightforward 
but  private  appeal"  to  those  theatrical  managers  who  have 
produced  pieces  which  in  his  judgment  are  hostile  to  the  ' 
interests  of  religion.  He  is,  indeed,  anxious  to  preserve  to 
the  country  the  traditional  title  of  “merry  England”;  but 
the  means  he  would  employ  for  the  purpose  do  not  sound 
very  encouraging.  To  found  a  Church  of  England  Recreation 
Society  might,  as  he  appears  to  hope,  enable  the  public  to  secure 
“  the  best  panoramas  and  the  best  dissolving  views  ” — and  of  dis¬ 
solving  views  the  best  are  certainly  to  be  preferred.  But  it  may 
bo  questioned  whether  a  Church  of  England  Recreation  Society 
would  help  greatly  towards  the  regeneration  of  the  national 
drama. 

The  truth  is — and  this  was  scarcely  recognized  by  any  of  the 
speakers — that  the  drama  can  only  be  regenerated  by  those  who 
devote  themselves  to  the  study  and  practice  of  the  drama.  If  the 
Church  Congress  had  assumed  to  discuss  the  requirements  of  the 
English  school  of  painting,  its  unfitness  for  the  office  would  have 
been  manifest  to  ail.  In  reality,  however,  such  a  body  is  equally 
incapable  of  speaking  with  authority  on  the  subject  of  the  drama. 
To  the  author  or  to  the  actor  seriously  striving  to  advance  the  in¬ 
terests  of  his  art,  both  the  censure  and  the  tolerance  of  these 
reverend  gentlemen  must  seem  strangely  inopportune.  He  will 
not  be  deceived  by  the  tone  of  condescending  patronage  that  { 
his  critics  choose  to  adopt,  for  he  will  reflect  that  they 
have  no  very  profound  knowledge  of  the  subject  they  have 
undertaken  to  handle  in  such  a  confident  fashion.  So  long  ; 
as  the  members  of  the  Church  Congress  confine  themselves 
to  the  simple  condemnation  of  what  is  immoral  on  the  stage, 
they  are  undoubtedly  within  their  right.  They  need  not,  how¬ 
ever,  confine  their  regrets  in  this  matter  to  the  theatre ;  nor  is 
it  imperative  that  they  should  be  ready  to  otter  suggestions  for 
the  complete  reform  of  a  difficult  art,  with  which  they  are  pro¬ 
bably  very  little  familiar.  From  the  address  of  the  Bishop  of 
Manchester,  with  its  imposing  array  of  facts  and  figures,  we  might 
almost  be  deceived  into  the  belief  that  he  was  a  theatrical 
manager  in  disguise,  or  a  converted  actor  who  had  talcen  to  the 
profession  of  the  Church  at  an  advanced  period  of  life.  He 
could  scarcely  suppress,  it  would  seem,  the  consciousness  of  a 
superior  knowledge.  He  knew  exactly  why  Shakspeare  was  not 
presented  more  often  upon  the  stage;  he  could  tell  to  a  penny  the 
cost  of  producing  the  Pink  Dominoes.  He  had  been  able,  as 
he  observed  with  pardonable  pride,  to  give  “some  little  grain 
of  comfort  to  a  premiere  danseuse,”  and  he  had  received  the 
thanks  of  a  stage-manager  for  Lis  sympathy  with  “us  poor 
players.”  The  result  of  his  varied  experience  has  been  to 
convince  him  that  the  possibilities  of  dramatic  reform  finally  : 
reduce  themselves  to  a  “question  of  finance.”  He  has  tried  the 
“candid  and  kindly  remonstrance  ”  recommended  by  Mr.  Bullock, 
but  in  the  presence  of  graver  financial  considerations  it  seems  to 
be  of  little  avail ;  for  even  when  the  claims  of  Shakspeare  were  re-  | 
commended  by  a  Bishop,  the  reluctant  manager  still  found  it  in 
his  heart  to  reply  that  Shakspeare  did  not  pay. 

The  somewhat  ostentatious  familiarity  with  the  affairs  of  the 
theatre  which  the  speech  displayed  need  not  blind  us  to  the  libera.1 


spirit  in  which  it  was  conceived.  The  Bishop  of  Manchester,  to 
use  his  own  words,  is  genuinely  inspired  with  a  desire  “  to 
recognize  the  phenomena  and  the  actual  instincts  and  appetites  of 
the  human  beings  ”  with  whom  he  has  to  deal,  and  he  makes  a 
valiant  endeavour  to  bring  the  principles  of  religion  into  contact 
with  acknowledged  facts.  But  he  has  a  tendency  rather  to  overdo 
the  part  he  has  undertaken  to  play.  We  do'  not  require  of  a 
bishop  that  he  should  be  able  at  a  moment’s  notice  to  undertake 
the  conduct  of  a  theatre.  Moreover,  in  his  consultations  with  the 
Manager  ot  the  Manchester  Theatre,  the  substance  of  which 
he  laid  before  the  Congress,  he  has  only,  we  think,  mastered 
a  part  of  his  case.  In  his  anxiety  to  assume  an  attitude  of 
sympathy  towards  the  stage,  he  is  apt  to  exaggerate  the  influence 
of  purely  commercial  considerations.  That  a  noble  aspiration  for 
the  higher  forms  of  art  is  curbed  by  the  debased  taste  of  the  public 
is  one  ot  those  fallacies  which  managers  are  never  weary  of 
repeating.  But  to  any  one  who  has  followed  the  varying  fortunes 
of  our  principal  theatres  it  will  appear  to  have  very  little  founda¬ 
tion  in  fact.  On  the  contrary,  those  houses  wherein  the  claims 
of  art  are  most  consistently  recognized  enjoy  an  established  re¬ 
putation.  Mr.  Chattertou,  with  his  intermittent  enthusiasm  for  the 
legitimate  drama,  has  done  little  of  late  years  for  the  representation 
of  Shakspeare,  compared  with  what  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Irving, 
and  no  one  thinks  of  Mr.  Irving  as  a  popular  failure.  The  truth 
is,  and  it  cannot  be  too  frankly  put  forward,  that  the  main 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  theatrical  manager  is  not  a  want 
of  means,  but  a  want  of  taste  and  cultivation.  Again  and 
again,  when  the  experiment  is  fairly  tried,  it  is  found  that 
the  public  appreciation  is  quite  prepared  for  the  enjoyment  of 
serious  art.  That  an  audience  will  prefer  an  unpretentious  play 
aptly  presented  to  a  more  important  work  rendered  with  ludicrous 
eifect  is  true  enough  ;  but  here,  again,  the  fault  is  with  actors  and 
managers,  not  with  the  public.  Instead,  therefore,  of  echoing  the 
wish  of  Mr.  Chatterton,  that  criticism  should  moderate  its  tone, 
we  are  inclined  to  plead  for  greater  severity.  If  the  level  of 
dramatic  art  stands  higher  in  Paris  than  with  us,  it  is  because 
Parisian  audiences  will  not  tolerate  the  kihd  of  incompetence 
that  we  good-naturedly  accept  in  silence.  We  fear,  then,  that 
the  drama  is  to  be  reformed,  not  by  discussions  at  a  Church 
Congress,  but  by  a  more  exacting  taste  in  the  audiences  that 
attend  the  theatres.  As  a  manifesto  of  their  own  liberality  of 
soul,  the  remarks  of  the  speakers  at  Sheffield  may  possibly  have 
some  value.  They  will  scarcely  have  any  effect  upon  the  progress 
of  the  art  under  discussion. 


BOOKWORMS. 

JN  the  long  and  bitter  struggle  for  supremacy  which  has  gone 
and  is  still  going  on  between  the  bookish  few  and  the  unread 
many,  we  must  reckon  to  the  score  of  the  latter  two  signal  advan¬ 
tages,  when,  in  times  past,  they  invented  the  terms  “  bookworm  ” 
and  “  blue-stocking.”  These  were  immense  achievements,  such  as 
their  opponents  could  scarcely  match,  and  all  the  more  noticeable 
because  the  party  from  which  they  have  proceeded  is,  as  a  rule,  the 
inarticulate  one.  Such  an  instance  of  the  force  of  expression  whereby 
it  has  once  upon  a  time  delivered  itself  is  a  measure  of  the  feeling 
which  lies  smouldering  in  the  breasts  of  all  its  members,  the  “  great 
silent  souls  ” — to  borrow  a  phrase  of  Mr.  Carlyle — who  belong  to 
what  we  may  call  the  unintellectual  class.  It  should  serve  as  a 
wholesome-caution  to  the  literary  minority,  who  are  too  apt  to 
forget — because,  forsooth,  they  can  make  their  side  of  the  dispute 
sound  the  loudest — that  there  is  this  balanced  conflict  going  on, 
and  to  imagine  that  the  fighting  is  all  on  one  side,  that  they  have 
now  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  inflict  the  proper  chastisement  upon 
their  opponents.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  depth  of  their  error  upon 
this  and  kindred  questions ;  a  natural  error,  perhaps,  because  they 
are  here  concerned  with  the  subject  of  their  own  influence  and 
importance  in  the  world.  What  the  literary  man  is  pleased 
to  call  (euphemistically)  fame  or  reputation  arising  from  his 
successes  is  by  this  very  term  bookworm  exposed  at  its 
true  valuation  in  the  eyes  of  the  laity.  When  expanded  into 
its  full  meaning — for  the  utterances  of  the  silent  class  are  as 
concise  and  pregnant  as  those  of  an  oracle — the  word  seems  to 
express  some  such  sentence  as  this  addressed  to  the  man  of 
letters : — You  are  a  poor  creature,  who,  from  the  unkindness 
either  of  nature  or  fortune,  have  failed  past  all  hope  of  success  in 
the  real  efforts  of  life  ;  you  have  never  been  an  athlete,  a  maker 
of  scores  at  cricket,  or  a  rower  in  University  eights  ;  you  have 
shown  no  skill  as  a  sportsman ;  and,  as  you  grew  in  years,  you 
did  not  grow  in  your  knowledge  of  horseflesh  or  in  your  discrimi¬ 
nation  of  vintages.  You  are  letting  the  years  pass  over  you 
without  having  learnt  or  done  one  of  the  things  which  it  is  the 
common  desire  of  mankind  to  learn  and  do.  You  never  won  a 
Derby  or  a  shooting-match,  or  made  a  great  “  bag  ”  or  a  good 
“book”;  you  have  not  got  so  much  as  a  single  cup  or  a  single 
brush  to  show  that  your  life  has  not  been  lived  in  vain.  But,  to 
avoid  the  stings  of  conscience,  and  a  too  crushing  sense  of  defeat, 
you  bury  yourself  in  the  frivolous  and  fanciful  pursuits  of  lite¬ 
rature  or  science,  and  surround  yourself  with  a  clique  of  un¬ 
happy  wretches  of  the  same  mould— lepers  and  outcasts  in  reality 
— who  agree  in  pretending  that  their  unhealthy  hues  are  the 
natural  complexion  of  man  in  his  highest  development. 

This  is  the  real  opinion  of  the  world — the  vast  majority  in 
any  country — concerning  fame  and  literary  reputation.  Balzac 
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said  that  critics  were  les  impuissants  qui  mcinquent  a  Icui- 
debut ;  most  men  would  go  further  and  apply  the  phrase  to 
everybody  who  wields  a  pen.  By  sedulously  shutting  his  eyes 
to  the  truth  and  courting  the  society  of  his  kind,  such  as  can  be 
found  in  large  towns,  the  bookworm  may  for  a  time  succeed  in  for¬ 
getting  that  he  is  not  a  hero,  but  a  sort  of  pariah  among  his  fellow- 
men.  Indeed,  as  has  been  said,  his  blindness  sometimes  leads  him 
to  the  length  of  railing  against  the  unlearned,  as  though  he  were 
carrying  the  whole  world  along  with  him.  For  a  proper  awaken¬ 
ing,  and  in  order  that  society  may  have  its  full  revenge  upon  him, 
let  the  bookworm  be  tracked  out  alone,  and  taken  away  to  spend  a 
few  months  in  the  midst  of  an  agricultural  neighbourhood  ;  that  is 
to  say,  let  him  be  put  for  once  among  a  people  occupied  not  with 
the  fictitious  interests  of  imagination  or  of  the  past,  but  with  those 
real  and  constantly  recurring  interests  which  attach  to  turnips 
considered  either  in  respect  of  their  own  qualities  or  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  game  to  which  they  will  afford  a  shelter,  the  conflicting 
merits  of  different  kinds  of  guns  and  cartridges,  the  capaci¬ 
ties  and  the  ailments  of  the  horse  and  the  dog,  &c.  In  the 
midst  of  these  things  he  soon  discovers  how  remote  his 
speculations  have  lain  from  the  practical  business  of  life.  To 
such  varied  subjects  will  be  added  about  nightfall  disquisitions 
upon  the  purchase  and  history  of  wines  and  of  cigars — is  he  more 
at  home  here  P — or  upon  that  never-failing  topic,  the  history  of  the 
colouring  of  a  meerschaum  pipe.  Among  the  other  sex,  beside 
the  universal  and  purely  feminine  interests  of  dress  and  babies,  i 
some  local  disturbance — the  dispute  between  the  clergyman  and 
his  archdeacon,  between  the  schoolmaster  and  the  Dissenting 
minister — involves,  it  is  evident,  some  deepest  considerations  of 
policy  or  of  religion,  but  so  intricately  that  they  are  quite  inex¬ 
plicable  to  the  uninstructed  layman. 

At  first,  with  a  sinful  hankering  after  forbidden  pleasures,  our 
bookworm  hopes  to  gain  some  consolation  from  his  accustomed 
companions.  He  carries  the  accursed  thing  in  pocket  volumes 
about  with  him,  and  tries  to  steal  away  into  arbours  or  unused 
morning  rooms.  But  he  is  oppressed  by  a  sense  of  guilt  and  a 
constant  fear  of  detection,  which  eat  into  and  in  time  quite  wear 
away  his  power  of  enjoyment.  There  are  some  hosts  and  hostesses 
who  feel  it  to  be  a  reflection  upon  their  character  if  their  guest  is 
seen  occupied  with  a  book,  deeming  that  nothing  but  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  dulness  could  ever  bring  one  to  such  a  pass. 
And  so,  if  he  goes  to  the  library  at  all,  the  bookworm 
must  go  there  under  the  plea  of  writing  letters,  and  take 
good  heed  not  to  become  too  absorbed,  lest  he  should  find  that 
some  expedition  out  of  doors  has  been  waiting  for  him  to  join  it. 
Or  he  must  stand  by  the  bookshelf  in  an  attitude  of  pretended 
Irresolution — the  true  dawdling  attitude  of  a  country  house — as 
though  only  casually,  and  as  it  were  accidentally,  peering  into  the 
volume.  When  he  drives  to  a  picnic  he  longs  for  a  seat  on  the 
box,  which  might  afford  a  chance  for  gratifying  his  craving  ;  but  if 
he  gets  there  he  i9  allowed  no  peace,  and  is  almost  required  to  twist 
his  head  off  for  fear  of  missing  the  sights  of  the  neighbourhood. 
These  are  penalties  sufficient  for  whatever  contemptuous  expres¬ 
sions  he  or  his  associates  may  in  happier  moments  have  been  be¬ 
trayed  into  towards  the  unreading  public.  For,  if  he  is  a  true 
brother  of  the  order,  some  daily  dose  of  literature  is  as  necessary  to 
the  bookworm  as  his  daily  drops  are  to  the  opium-eater ;  without 
it  he  must  die,  or  abruptly  end  his  visit.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
day  his  agonies  grow  very  intense.  During  the  protracted  dis¬ 
cussion  of  wines  in  the  dining-room  his  spirits  have  been  rapidly 
falling,  just  as  the  opium-eater’s  spirits  fall  when  the  hour  for 
iiis  dose  has  long  passed,  and  at  last  threaten  a  total  extinction  ; 
and  when  he  gets  into  the  drawing-room  and  the  music  is 
found  fairly  under  way — John  Peile  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country  gentlemen — he  is  mechanically  drawn  to  the  one  bookshelf 
the  room  contains.  Alas,  it  has  glass  doors  and  they  are  locked. 
A  row  of  standard  authors  in  virgin  bindings — sleeping  beauties — 
lie  before  his  eyes,  ready  for  a  touch  to  awake  them  into  life ;  but 
be  has  not  the  audacity  of  the  true  prince.  Certainly  the  enchant¬ 
ment  consists  of  nothing  more  than  two  comparatively  inexpensive 
glass  doors.  He  could  break  through  it,  after  such  a  period  of 
torture  ;  but  his  resolution  is  not  fixed  before  he  is  recalled  to  the 
excitement  of  a  round  game  at  cards. 

Nevertheless,  let  him  take  courage,  for  his  time  will  come  at  last. 
Have  we  not  said  that  otherwise  he  must  perish?  It  comes  when 
the  household  has  retired  for  the  night.  There  in  bed,  at  the  double 
danger  of  murder  and  suicide — only  that,  like  Macaulay,  he  has  too 
often  run  the  risk  of  committing  patricide,  matricide,  and  fratricide 
to  attach  much  weight  to  such  a  consideration  as  that — we  may 
leave  him  to  his  orgies.  The  early  habits  of  the  country,  early 
chiefly  in  the  direction  of  retiring  to  rest,  are  a  great  inducement 
towards  reading  in  bed,  supposing  any  inducement  to  such  an 
indulgence  were  necessary ;  and  for  ourselves  we  have  never 
known  any  moments  of  this  enjoyment  more  keenly  pleasurable 
than  such  as  were  won  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
we  have  placed  the  bookworm.  Increase  of  appetite  has  not 
in  these  cases  grown  from  what  it  fed  on,  but  from  a  terrible  and 
protracted  fast.  Fortunately  in  the  present  day  no  household 
is  so  unlettered  as  not  to  offer  us  plenty  of  matter  worth  reading  ; 
indeed  there  is  a  certain  class  of  literature  almost  always  to  be  met 
with  in  those  country  wildernesses,  and  seeming  to  have  a  peculiar 
appositeness  and  vitality  there.  We  can  remember  making  our 
first  close  acquaintance  with  Bewick’s  British  Birds  in  the  most 
bookless  house  in  which  it  was  ever  our  fortune  to  be  cast.  Bewick 
and  Walton  and  White  of  Seiborne  are  of  course  sure  to  be 
lurking  somewhere  ;  and  these  three  authors,  les3  than  any  that  we 


know,  should  be  read  in  copies  furnished  from  a  lending  library. 
If  we  do  not  possess  them  ourselves,  we  should  certainly  wait  till 
we  can  borrow  them  from  a  friend  ;  for  they  are  treasures  too  sacred 
and  individual  to  form  a  part  of  any  communal  schemes.  In  addition 
to  these  classics,  the  country  house  may  be  reckoned  upon  to  hold 
a  number  of  works  which  are  too  rapidly  disappearing  from  our  town 
bookshelves — the  bygone  classics,  standing  monuments  of  wit  and 
beauty  as  they  were  esteemed  by  our  fathers,  now  almost  utterly 
faded  from  the  recollection  of  the  present  generation.  Here  they 
find  their  asylum,  their  harbour  of  refuge,  where  the  peace  of  their 
last  resting-place  is  seldom  broken.  Such  books  as  we  mean’are  Tom 
and  Jerry  or  Seymour's  Sporting  Sketches,  or  The  Book  of  Beauty , 
Edited  by  the  Countess  of  Blessington,  with  its  story  by  B. 
Disraeli,  Esq.,  and  elegant  verses  by  Thomas  Haynes  Bayly  or 
Mrs.  Radclirt’e  or  Mrs.  Gore,  or  “  our  immortal  Joanna  Baillie  ” 
herself — the  expression  is  Scott’s — and  many  immortals  more  back 
to  the  time  of  the  author  of  Douglas ;  or,  again,  some  of  the  antique 
numbers  of  magazines  and  reviews — the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of 
sixty  years  ago,  or  the  Quarterly  and  Blacktvood  under  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  Southey  and  Lockhart.  When  we  read  such  relics  of  the 
past,  we  see  that  the  historic  imagination  may  be  exercised  without 
going  further  away  than  the  youthtime  of  the  last  generation  ; 
and  for  any  unkindly  rubs  of  fortune  in  our  own  case,  some 
unaccountable  blindness  of  the  reading  public  towards  our  merits, 
we  gain  the  solace  of  a  free  criticism  of  other  former  reputations. 
How  remote  some  of  these  things  seem  from  us— impossible 
beauties,  impossible  sentimental  stories,  impossible  political  theories 
of  Southey  and  Lockhart.  We  might  be  exploring  an  ante¬ 
diluvian  literature.  The  proverb  is  something  musty.  “  Die  two 
months  ago,  and  not  forgotten  yet !  then  there  is  hope  that  a  great 
man’s  memory  may  outlive  his  life  half  a  year.” 


COLLISIONS  OF  VESSELS. 

riMIE  terrible  loss  of  life  caused  by  the  sinking  of  the  Princess  Alice 
JL  fias  had  the  effect  of  drawing  public  attention  to  the  collisions 
of  vessels,  and  has  therefore  naturally  caused  eager  inquiries  to 
be  made  as  to  whether  many  of  these  might  not  be  prevented 
either  by  better  regulations  than  those  which  now  exist,  or  by 
more  caution  on  the  part  of  captains  and  pilots.  It  may  be  hoped, 
then,  that  one  result  of  this  frightful  catastrophe  will  be  bene¬ 
ficial,  though  it  does  not  by  any  means  necessarily  follow  that 
good  will  be  done  because,  owing  to  some  great  disaster,  a  certain 
class  of  accidents  become  the  subject  of  general  discussion. 
Under  such  circumstances  a  number  of  absurd  propositions  are 
often  put  forward  with  extreme  confidence,  and  there  is  sometimes 
danger  that  the  urgent  demand  for  measures  which  will  lessen  the 
chance  of  such  calamities  may  result  in  hasty  legislation,  or  in 
the  passing  of  arbitrary  and  ill-considered  rules.  In  the  present 
case,  however,  it  may  be  hoped  that,  owing  to  a  singular  co¬ 
incidence,  the  collision  between  the  Bywell  Castle  and  the  Princess 
Alice  may,  by  bringing  accidents  on  the  water  prominently  into 
public  notice,  cause  attention  to  be  given  to  some  very  important 
facts  recently  ascertained,  the  proper  appreciation  of  which  on  the 
part  of  those  who  have  to  command  ships,  and  also  of  those  who 
have  to  make  rules  for  the  guidance  of  seamen,  may  lead 
to  a  marked  diminution  in  the  number  of  collisions.  The 
facts  referred  to  have  been  discovered,  or  at  least  have  been 
clearly  established,  by  a  Committee  of  scientific  men,  appointed 
two  years  ago  by  the  British  Association  to  investigate  the  effect 
of  screw-propellers  on  the  steering  of  vessels.  This  Committee  con¬ 
sisted  of  Sir  W.  Thompson,  Mr.  W.  Froude,  Mr.  J.  R.  Napier,  Mr. 
Bottomley,  and  Professor  Osborne  Reynolds.  Of  the  very  exceptional 
acquirements  of  these  gentlemen,  and  of  their  perfect  competence 
for  the  investigations  they  had  to  make,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
speak  ;  and  they  appear,  as  was  to  be  expected,  to  have  most  care¬ 
fully  considered  the  questions  on  which  they  had  to  pronounce, 
and  to  have  received  accounts  of  a  very  large  number  of  trials 
made,  in  compliance  with  their  request,  with  English  and  foreign 
steamships.  Two  reports  have  been  prepared  by  them,  and  the 
third  and  final  one  has  recently  been  completed.  Though 
not  yet  officially  published,  it  has  been  allowed  to  appear  (see 
the  Nautical  Magazine  for  the  present  month),  and,  owing  to 
the  loss  of  the  Princess  Alice  and  to  that  of  the  Grosser  Kurfiirst, 
there  is  some  hope  that  this  Report,  together  with  those  which 
preceded  it,  will  receive  the  attention  they  deserve.  Had  it  not 
'been,  however,  for  these  two  calamities,  which  have  so  roused 
public  feeling  that  official  bodies  will  not  be  able  to  show  their 
usual  inertness,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  facts  established 
might  have  remained  unnoticed  by  those  whose  duty  it  is  most 
carefully  to  weigh  them. 

The  principal  question  which  the  Committee  had  to  determine 
was  the  effect  of  the  reversed  screw  on  the  action  of  the  rudder 
during  the  time  when  a  vessel  is  stopping  herself.  It  might 
naturally  be  thought  that  this  would  have  been  determined  long 
ago ;  but,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  effect  of  the  rudder  under 
these  circumstances  has  never  been  definitely  ascertained  by  pro¬ 
perly  conducted  experiments,  until  the  present  Committee  investi¬ 
gated  the  matter,  though  for  a  considerable  period  the  absence  of 
clear  knowledge  on  this  subject  has  been  obvious  to  many  persons. 
On  its  importance  there  is  no  need  to  dilate.  If  the  effect  which 
reversing  the  screw  has  on  the  steering  of  a  vessel  is  imperfectly 
understood,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  chances  of  collisions 
i  are  greatly  increased.  To  ignorance  on  this  subject  a  large 
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number  ol  accidents  have  probably  been  due.  One  of  the  most 
terrible  'which  ever  occurred,  the  loss  of  the  Grosser  Kurfiirst, 
already  referred  to,  seems  possibly  to  have  been  caused  bv  the 
fact  that  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  Konig  Wilhelm  did  not 
hnow  what  the  ellect  of  the  reversed  screw  on  the  action 
of  the  rudder  would  be  while  the  vessel  was  stopping  herself. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  knowledge  now  exists  which  may  prevent 
any  such  mistakes  in  future.  The  Committee  consider,  and  no 
doubt  consider  rightly,  that  “  the  general  effect  of  the  reversed 
screw  on  the  action  of  the  rudder  ”  has  been  conclusively  deter¬ 
mined  by  trials  made  at  their  suggestion.  These  were  indeed 
made  some  time  ago,  and  have  been  described  in  a  previous 
Report.  The  further  information  contained  in  the  last  Report  of ' 
the  Committee  relates  to  the  action  of  the  screw  when  the  vessel 
is  in  light  trim  and  the  screw  froths  the  water — a  matter  which 
they  had  not  previously  been  able  to  investigate  fully.  A  summary 
of  the  conclusions  which  the  Committee  consider  as  established  is, 
however,  given  in  the  present  Report ;  and,  as  this  may  bo  con¬ 
sidered  as  their  final  statement,  made  in  the  most  definite  manner, 
it  is  in  the  highest  degree  valuable,  and  certainly  ought  to  attract 
great  attention.  The  most  important  passage  in  the  summary  is 
as  follows : — 

The  main  point  the  Committee  have  had  in  view  has  been  to  ascertain 
how  far  the  reversing  of  the  screw,  in  order  to  stop  a  ship,  did  or  did  not 
interfere  with  the  action  of  the  rudder  during  the  interval  of  stopping,  and 
it  is  as  regards  this  point  t  hat  the  most  important  light  has  been  thrown 
on  the  question  of  handling  ships.  It  is  found  an  invariable  rule  that, 
dming  the  interval  in  which  a  ship  is  stopping  herself  by  the  reversal  of 
her  screw,  the  rudder  produces  none  of  its  usual  effects  to  turn  the  ship,  but 
that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  effect  of  the  rudder,  such  as  it  is,  is  to 
turn  the  ship  in  the  opposite  direction  from  that  in  which  she.  would  turn 
if  the  screw  were  going  a  head.  The  magnitude  of  this  reverse  effect  of 
the  rudder  is  always  feeble,  and  is  different  for  different  ships,  and  even  for 
the  same  ship  under  different  conditions  of  loading. 

It  also  appears  from  the  trials  that  owing  to  the  feeble  influence  of  the 
liiadcr  over  the  ship  during;  the  interval  in  ■which  she  is  stopping,  she  is 
then  at  the  mercy  of  any  other  influences  that  may  act  upon  her.  Thus 
the  wind,  which  always  exerts  an  influence  to  turn  the  stem  (or  forward 
end)  of  the  ship  into  the  wind,  hut  which  influence  is  usually  well  under 
control  of  the  rudder,  may,  when  the  screw  is  reversed,  become  paramount, 
and  cause  the  ship  to  turn  in  a  direction  the  very  opposite  of  that  which  is 
desired.  Also,  the  reversed  screw  will  exercise  an  influence,  which  in¬ 
creases  as  the  ship  s  way  is  diminished,  to  turn  the  ship  to  starboard  or 
port  according  as  it  is  right  or  left-handed,  this  being  particularly  the  case 
when  the  ships  are  iu  light  draught. 

Such  beiug  the  effect  now  ascertained  to  result  from  reversing  tbe 
screw,  tbe  Committee  draw  an  obvious  conclusion  which  certainly 
should  be  studied  by  shipowners,  captains,  and  pilots.  This  con¬ 
clusion  is  thus  stated  : — 

It  is  easy  to  see,  therefore,  that  if  on  approaching  danger  the  screw  he 
reversed,  all  idea  of  turning  the  ship  out  ot  the  wav  of  danger  must  be 
abandoned.  She  may  turn  a  little,  and  those  in  charge'  mav  know  in  which 
direction  she  will  turn,  or  may  even,  by  using  the  rudder  in  an  inverse 
manner,  be  able  to  influence  this  direction,  hut  the  amount  of  turning  must 
be  small  and  the  direction  very  uncertain.  The  question,  therefore,  as  to 
the  advisability  of  reversing  the  screw  is  simply  a  question  as  to  whether 
the  danger  may  be  better  avoided  by  stopping  or  by  turning.  A  shin 
cannot  do  both  with  any  certainty. 

This,  it  is  clear,  is  a  necessary  corollary  from  wbat  has  been  pre¬ 
viously  set  forth.  It  may,  however,  be  asked  whether  it 
can  be  safely  assumed  that  the  Committee  are  right  in 
what  they  say  respecting  the  action  of  the  reversed  °screw, 
aud  whether  it  would  be  safe  to  rely  on  the  facts  which 
they  consider  that  they  have  established.  The  answer  is  that 
neither  this  nor  any  other  Committee  is  infallible,  but  that  it 
would  be  absurd  to  deny  the  perfect  competence  of  the  members 
of  the  present  one  for  the  work  they  had  to  do,  or  to  find  fault 
with  the  method  which  they  have  adopted  for  arriving  at  a  right 
conclusion.  They  have  not  relied  on  any  theories  of°their  own, 
but  on  tbe  results  of  a  very  large  number  of  trials  made  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  tne  effect  of  the  reversed  screw  on  the 
action  of  the  rudder ;  aud,  though  not  of  course  impossible,  it  is 
certainly  improbable  in  the  extreme  that  such  highly  qualified 
men  are  mistaken  in  the  opinion  which  they  have  formed  as  to 
what  the  results  of  these  trials  prove. 

Perhaps,  however,  there  is  less  danger  of  the  conclusions  of 
the  Committee  being  disputed  than  of  their  being  ignored.  From 
a  passage  in  tbe  Report  it  would  appear  that  neither  the 
Admiralty,  the  Board  ot  Irade,  nor  the  Trinity  House  Brethren 
have  thought  the  results  communicated  to  them  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  worth  much  attention  ;  and  in  another  part  of  that  docu¬ 
ment  the  Committee — with  perhaps  more  hopefulness  of  the 
future  than  is  altogether  warranted — say  that  they  have  for  two 
years  “  urged  the  results  of  their  work  upon  the  attention  of  the 
Admiralty  and  the  various  marine  Boards ;  arid,  although  they 
regret  that  as  yet  they  have  failed  to  obtain  that  general  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  facts  brought  to  light  which  their  vital  importance 
demands,  they  consider  that  this  will  surely  follow,  and 
that,  as  a  Committee,  they  can  do  no  more  than  publish 
the  reports  of  the  trials  and  the  conclusions  to  which  they  have  been 
led.  It  might  have  been  thought,  especially  after  the  loss  of  the 
Grosser  Kurfiirst,  that  tbe  results  ascertained  by  tbe  Committee 
would  not  have  been  altogether  without  interest  for  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  ;  and  that  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  is  responsible  for 
the  regulations  made  for  preventing  collisions  at  sea,  might, 
without  any  excess  of  zeal,  have  given  most  serious  consideration 
to  carefully  conducted  experiments  which  tend  to  show  how  a 
large  number  of  collisions  are  caused.  At  present,  however,  the 
labours  of  the  Committee  seem  to  have  been  regarded  by  both 
these  bodies  with  that  official  apathy  to  which  we  are  so  well 


accustomed  in  this  country.  Jt  is  therefore  certainly  fortunate 
that  the  final  report  should  have  appeared  at  a  time  when, 
owing  to  the  sinking  of  the  Princess  Alice,  and  to  the  fact 
that  the  loss  of  the  German  ironclad  is  not  yet  forgotten, 
there  is  so  strong  a  feeling  respecting  the  necessity  for  taking 
every  possible  measure  which  may  prevent  collisions  of  vessels 
that  probably  neither  those  who  govern  the  navy,  nor  those  who 
make  rules  for  merchant  ships,  will  be  allowed  to  ignore  the  very 
■valuable  information  offered  to  them  by  the  Committee.  Unless 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  able  men  who  compose  this 
body  are  to  be  impeached,  which,  as  has  been  shown,  is  not  pro¬ 
bable,  it  can  hardly  be  disputed  that  the  facts  established  by  them 
should  be  made  known  as  widely  as  possible.  At  present  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  there  is,  with  regard  to  the  subject  investigated  by  tbe 
Committee,  not  merely  ignorance,  but  an  absolutely  erroneous 
opinion,  on  tbe  part  of  those  who  have  to  take  charge  of  vessels. 
How  often  does  the  statement  appear  in  the  report  of  a  collision 
that,  after  the  helm  of  a  steamer  had  been  put  to  port  or  starboard, 
in  order  to  avoid  another  vessel  by  turning,  the  engines  were 
reversed !  The  effect  of  this  must  have  been  to  retard  the  steamer 
in  turning,  or  possibly  to  make  her  turn  the  wrong  way,  and,  in 
either  case,  to  increase  the  chance  of  collision.  As  already  stated, 
it  appears  not  improbable  that  the  loss  of  tbe  Grosser  Kurfiirst 
was  iu  part  due  to  a  mistake  of  this  kind.  That  disaster  is  spoken 
of  in  the  Report;  and,  in  a  passage  which  we  have  not  space  to 
quote,  the  Committee  give  very  good  reasons  for  rejecting  the 
story  which  has  been  told  of  the  men  at  the  wheel  having  put  the 
helm  the  wrong  way  by  mistake,  aud  for  assuming  that,  owing  to 
the  screw  being  reversed,  the  Konig  Wilhelm  turned  towards°the- 
Grosser  Kurfiirst  and  not  away  from  her,  as  was  expected.  It 
does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  German 
flag-ship  was  to  blame,  for  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that, 
until  the  recent  observations  were  made,  the  action  of  the 
reversed  screw  on  the  rudder  had  never  been  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood.  Considering  tbe  great  importance  of  the  subject,  it  would 
be  unpardonable  if,  owing  to  the  dulness  of  officials,  the  labours 
of  tbe  Committee  were  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed  and  unrecog¬ 
nized.  Surely  it  is  not  necessary  that  another  ironclad  should  be 
sunk  in  tbe  Channel  before  the  Admiralty  and  the  Board  of  Trade 
discover  that  it  is  advisable  to  ascertain  bow  screw  steamers  ought 
to  be  steered. 


SIR  FRANCIS  GRANT. 

npiIE  death  of  tbe  President  of  tbe  Royal  Academy  at  tbe  goodly 
—  age  of  seventy-live  creates  little  surprise,  though  it  naturally 
moves  to  concern  and  speculation.  Sir  Francis  Grant  has  for  more 
than  twelve  years  ruled  the  world  of  art.  His  rise  had  been 
rapid;  he  was  elected  Associate  in  1842,  Academician  in  1851, 
1  resident  in  1866.  Artists,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  may  owe  high 
position  to  native  talent  or  to  happy  accident ;  perhaps  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  Sir  Francis  may  have  been  due  to  both.  Reverting  to  the 
past  history  of  the  Academy,  we  find  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
became  first  President  by  the  supremacy  of  his  genius  ;  then  Sir 
Benjamin  West  is  said  to  have  obtained  favour  by  “  his  extreme 
courtesy  and  natural  dignity  of  manner”;  again,  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  deserved  to  be  popular,  because  from  “  tbe  moment  of 
his  election  he  determined  to  win  all  hearts.”  Sir  Martin  Sbee 
was  deemed  so  fitted  for  the  post  that  he  had  but  two  dissentients, 
and  one  of  them,  Leslie— who,  with  Collins,  had  voted  for 
Wilkie— afterwards  declared  that  Sir  Martin  made  “an  incom¬ 
parable  President.”  More  recently  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  secured  unanimity  by  his  rare  aud  evenly-balanced 
qualifications.  On  the  death  of  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  the  first 
choice  of  the  Academicians  fell  on  Sir  Edwin  Landseer ;  but,  on 
his  declining  the  honour,  a  substitute  had  to  be  found.  Francis 
Grant,  nothing  loth  to  assume  the  duties  with  the  dignities  of 
the  post,  was  thought  to  be  the  right  man  in  the  right  place 
by  reason  of  bis  address,  bis  presence,  aud  bis  social  position ; 
in  short,  no  one  could  compete  with  him  as  master  of  the 
ceremonies.  This  brief  review  of  the  past  shows  that  few  public 
bodies  have  been  so  fortunate  as  tbe  Academy  in  the  selection  of 
their  chiefs.  The  six  successive  Presidents  appear  to  have  clung 
lovingly  to  office  ;  they  all  died  in  harness.  AmoDg  the  returns  for 
their  onerous  labours  there  seems  to  have  been  reckoned  a  stately 
burial  in  St.  Paul’s.  The  first  three  Presidents,  Reynolds,  West,  and 
Lawrence,  were  so  honoured.  Shee,  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  found 
interment  elsewhere.  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  was  buried  at 
Kensal  Green,  his  widow  however  stating,  “  I  declined  a  public 
funeral  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  as  not  consonant  with  his  wishes.” 
Sir  Francis  Grant  is  buried  to-day  at  Melton  Mowbray  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  his  own  desire. 

The  career  of  Sir  Francis  Grant,  though  hardly  affording  incident 
or  art  material  for  a  distinct  biography,  has  lain  a  little  out  of  the 
ordinary  routine.  The  future  President,  bom  in  1803,  was  the 
younger  son  of  the  laird  of  Kilgraston  in  Perthshire,  the  elder 
scion  of  the  house  being  tbe  late  General  Sir  Hope  Grant.  Francis 
was  brought  up  to  the  Bar,  but,  disliking  tbe  profession,  he  took 
to  painting  at  the  comparatively  late  age  of  twenty-four  years. 
Ilis  early  attainments  must  have  been  of  the  slightest,  as  little  is 
heard  of  his  receiving  tuition  beyond  twelve  lessons  in  the 
human  figure.  But  society  rather  than  study  was  the  ladder  by 
which  the  youth  mounted  to  fame.  He  bad  the  happy  gift  of 
making  friends,  and  among  his  helpful  acquaintances  was  Sir 
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Walter  Scott,  who  sat  to  him  for  a  portrait  while  the  tiro  artist  of 
.seven-and-twenty  was  still  on  his  trial.  Scott  in  his  diary  tells 
that  Grant  was  well  pleased  with  his  success  in  the  full-length 
figure  seated  at  a  table,  with  two  noble  staghounds  on  the  right, 
and  old  armour  in  the  background.  Scott  adds,  “  The  dogs  sat 
charmingly  ;  but  the  picture  took  up  some  time.”  It  is  evident 
that  in  those  early  days  the  artist  had  not  acquired  his  facile 
sleight  of  hand.  In  the  diary  of  the  same  year  (1831)  Sir  Walter 
jots  down  the  following  particulars  about  his  friend : — 

In  youth  Francis  Grant  was  passionately  fond  of  fox-hunting  and  other 
sports  ;  he  had  also  a  strong  passion  for  painting,  and  made  a  little  collec¬ 
tion.  As  he  had  sense  enough  to  feel  that  a  younger  brother’s  fortune 
would  not  last  long  under  the  expenses  of  a  good  stud  and  a  rare  collection 
•of  chefs-d  oeuvre,  he  used  to  avow  his  intention  to  spend  his  patrimony, 
about  10,000/.,  and  then  again  to  make  his  fortune  by  the  law.  The.  first 
he  soon  accomplished.  But  the  law  is  not  a  profession  so  easily  acquired  ; 
nor  did  Frank’s  talent  lie  in  that  direction.  His  passion  for  painting  turned 
out  better.  I  am  no  judge  of  painting;  but  I  am  conscious  that  Francis 
Grant  possesses,  with  much  cleverness,  a  sense  of  beauty  derived  from  the 
best  source — that  is,  the  observation  of  really  good  society.  His  former 
acquaintances  render  his  immediate  entrance  into  business  completely 
secure.  He  has  confidence  in  his  own  powers — always  requisite  for  a  young 
gentleman  trying  things  of  this  sort,  whose  aristocratic  pretensions  must  be 
•envied. 

The  above  extract  serves  as  a  key  to  the  painter's  career.  “  The 
expenses  of  a  good  stud”  drove  “a  younger  brother.”  pre¬ 
cipitately  into  portrait-painting.  Youth  had  been  spent  in  vain 
upon  the  law,  for  which  neither  talent  nor  inclination  was  found, 
and  then  precious  years  of  manhood  passed  in  the  hunting- 
field  were  devoted  to  the  casting  to  the  winds  of  a  small  family 
fortune.  It  is  not  unnatural  to  ask  where  could  be  found  the 
-opportunity,  under  such  circumstances,  for  the  study  of  the  his¬ 
tory,  the  principles,  and  the  practice  of  art?  Well  might  the 
■“aristocratic  President,”  when  addressing  the  students  in  the 
Academy,  look  with  envy  on  their  superior  advantages  and  then- 
timely  industry.  We  remember  the  time  when  the  future  Presi¬ 
dent,  still  on  his  probation,  was  backed  by  flatterers  who  called  up 
for  the  occasion  the  axiom,  “  Only  a  gentleman  can  paint  a  gentle¬ 
man.”  Critics  asked,  by  way  of  retort,  Where  is  the  artist,  when 
the  gentleman  is  found  never  to  have  learned  to  draw  or  paint? 
Sir  Francis  Grant  had  little  fellowship  with  criticism  or  litera¬ 
ture  in  any  form,  and  he  is  known  to  have  warned  the  students 
in  the  strongest  terms  against  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  in¬ 
jurious  power  of  the  press  in  matters  of  art. 

A  fashionable  portrait-painter  has  not  much  need  of  studying 
the  internal  anatomy  of  the  human  body,  and  Sir  Francis  Grant  did 
not  care  to  expend  time  and  trouble  without  adequate  return. 
More  to  his  purpose  was  costume  and  drapery  ;  he  dressed  well 
himself,  and  his  sitters  were  always  set  oft"  to  advantage.  In 
the  case  of  huntsmen,  when  mounted  on  horseback,  style  was 
studied  in  the  sit  of  the  breeches  at  the  knees,  and  in  the  turn  of 
the  feet  in  the  boots  and  stirrups.  In  all  such  matters  of  taste 
■Sir  Francis  was  a  connoisseur.  It  has  often  been  laid  to  the  charge 
•of  such  portraiture  that  the  tailor  makes  the  man  ;  but  we  should 
rather  say  that  the  artist  in  the  first  place  makes  the  tailor — he 
suggests  the  suit  in  which  the  figure  will  look  best.  The  most 
careful  of  the  President’s  portraits  being  seldom  more  than  a 
bright  and  pleasing  reflection  of  society,  the  study  of  historic 
-costume  was  foreign  to  his  purpose ;  the  treatment  lay  gene¬ 
rally  so  much  on  the  surface  that  there  was  no  need  to  go  further 
back  than  the  newest  fashion.  In  future  times  these  limnings 
will  be  valued  as  showing  the  manners,  the  costumes,  and  the 
field  sports  of  the  upper  ten  thousand  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Sir  Francis  Grant  acquired  through 
long  practice  a  ready  knowledge  of  the  human  face ;  the  likeness 
.seems  to  have  come  to  the  canvas  soon,  and,  when  once  caught, 
further  elaboration  was  not  cared  for.  The  execution  appears 
thin,  but  felicitous  and  facile ;  it  had,  moreover,  the  advantage  of 
telling  out  clearly  in  light  and  silvery  tones.  The  courtier  painter 
proved  himself  specially  happy  in  female  portraiture.  Grant,  like 
Reynolds,  seems  to  have  had  an  intuitive  insight  into  the  graceful 
traits  of  womanhood.  Among  works  which  served  to  make  his 
•reputation  was  the  likeness  of  Lady  Glenlvon,  exhibited  in  the 
Academy  thirty-five  years  ago.  This  success  decided  him  to 
forsake  his  early  and  more  careful  treatment  for  the  ready 
and  lucrative  style  of  fashionable  portraiture.  Among  much- 
admired  and  oft-quoted  works  are  the  portraits  of  the  Marchioness 
of  Waterford,  the  Ladies  Howard,  Lady  Rodney,  and  Mrs. 
Beauclerk. 

An  artist  cannot  reach  beyond  his  own  mental  limitations,  and 
even  a  portrait-painter  can  with  difficulty  do  justice  to  qualities 
that  lie  outside  his  personal  sympathies.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
the  late  President  met  the  first  intellects  of  the  day  on  equal 
terms,  and  yet  before  his  easel  sat  Macaulay,  Lockhart,  Disraeli, 
Derbv,  Palmerston,  and  Russell.  But  when  we  think  of  Sir 
Thomas  More  by  Holbein,  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  by  Antonio 
More,  and  of  Thomas  Hobbes  by  an  artist  unknown,  we  begin 
to  feel  that  portraiture  is  on  the  decline,  that  the  changes  from 
the  old  style  to  the  modern  have  been  momentous,  and  that 
Sir  Francis  Grant  was  not  quite  the  man  to  infuse  new  life  and 
vigour  into  a  manner  which  in  his  hands  was  daily  growing  more  1 
obsolete.  Reynolds  commends  the  old  masters  who  descended  upon 
portraiture  from  a  higher  sphere ;  and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  an  artist  capable  of  rising  to  the  high  argument  of  history 
can  read  and  portray  all  the  more  worthily  living  contemporaries 
who  are  now  making  our  modern  history.  Of  Haydon  it  used  to 
be  said  that  he  could  not  paint  so  much  as  a  portrait,  and  therefore 


was  unequal  to  history.  Grant  never  soared  into  history  or 
poetry,  and  hence  his  portraits  never  rise  from  the  individual 
into  a  generic  humanity. 

Sir  Francis  Grant  did  not  suffer  seriously  in  the  exhibition  in 
1868  of  “  National  Portraits”  at  South  Kensington ;  he  at  least 
shone  among  great  masters  as  a  star  of  the  second  or  third  mag¬ 
nitude.  Looking  at  “  The  Meet  of  H.  M.  Staghounds,”  “  The 
Melton  Hunt,”  and  that  real  masterpiece  “  Field-Marshal  Viscount 
Hardinge  and  Staff,”  we  could  not  but  regret  that  the  painter 
had  bartered  away  this  careful,  solid, and  well-finished  mode  for  the 
blandishments  of  fashion.  Admirable,  in  another  way,  is  the 
portrait  of  Lord  Chancellor  Truro.  Sir  Francis  was  so  much  of 
the  true  artist  that  his  canvases  speak  with  an  intellect  not  his 
own ;  but  he  shared  the  common  weakness  of  preferring  sitters 
whose  names  threw  a  halo  round  his  studio.  It  did  not  fall 
within  the  plan  of  his  life  to  seek  out  genius  in  poverty 
and  obscurity.  He  had  not,  like  Reynolds,  a  kindly  feeling 
for  literature  even  when  housed  in  a  garret ;  but,  as  soon  as 
the  world  had  put  the  guinea’s  stamp  upon  the  man,  then  the 
courteous  painter  did  not  withhold  his  best  services.  Lord 
Macaulay,  having  dignified  the  humble  position  of  literature  by  a 
title,  claimed  every  attention ;  and  rarely  has  a  head  been  modelled 
more  massively  or  with  a  firmer  and  freer  touch.  Lady  Stuart 
Wortley  also  filled  a  station  to  bespeak  favourable  consideration. 
Sir  Francis  was  represented  in  the  -Kensington  collection  by  thir¬ 
teen  portraits ;  and  to  say  that  he  proved  at  least  equal  to  his 
predecessor,  Sir  Martin  Shee,  were  to  mete  out  to  him  scant 
justice. 

Though  the  late  President  maintained  the  dignity  of  the  Academy, 
he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  advanced  its  intellectual  reputation. 
He  stands  as  almost  the  only  holder  of  this  distinguished  office 
who  has  no  place  in  the  literature — to  say  nothing  of  the  science 
— of  his  country.  While  lectures  delivered  or  books  written  by 
Royal  Academicians — by  Reynolds,  Fuseli,  Flaxman,  Leslie,  East- 
lake,  and  Gilbert  Scott — would  store  a  library,  scarcely  a  sentence 
from  Sir  Francis  Grant  will  live  to  after-time.  At  the  Academy 
banquets  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  led  his  hearers  gracefully  into  paths 
of  literature  and  of  art ;  but  the  after-dinner  speeches  of  the  last 
President  were  chiefly  deserving  of  attention  because  they  gave  official 
announcement  of  the  progress  of  the  masons  in  the  new  building 
and  of  the  provisions  made  for  the  comfort  of  visitors,  including 
their  walking-sticks.  But  perhaps,  after  all,  Sir  Francis  Grant's 
epitaph  is  best  written  in  the  serviceable  work  he  did  within  the 
walls  of  the  Academy  by  his  tact  in  the  performance  of  difficult 
and  often  invidious  duties.  On  entering  office  he  at  once  set  him¬ 
self  to  appease  feuds  ;  he  made  conciliatory  calls  on  one  or  more 
dissentients,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  them  within  the  pale ;  he 
manifested  a  friendly  spirit  towards  rival  institutions,  and 
graciously  looked  in  at  the  private  views  of  well-meaning  exhi¬ 
bitions.  Above  all,  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  hold  the  reins  at  a 
turning-point  in  affairs  when  guidance  was  needful  and  urgent. 
His  administration  has  been  signalized  by  the  removal  of  the 
Academy  from  Trafalgar  Square  to  Burlington  House  ;  by  the 
breaking  down  of  old  barriers  ;  by  increasing  the  power  and  adding 
to  the  number  of  Associates ;  by  enhancing  the  efficacy  of  the 
schools ;  and  even  by  casting  a  ray  of  light  upon  the  forlorn  hope 
of  innumerable  “  Outsiders.”  The  wisdom  of  some  of  these 
reforms  may  be  questioned  ;  they  lie,  however,  in  the  direction  of 
popularity. 

Presidents,  like  Popes,  usually  give  the  outside  world  pre¬ 
monitory  symptoms  of  the  approaching  termination  of  their  reign, 
and  so  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  Academy  are  usually 
turned  beforehand  to  some  possible  successor.  On  the  present 
occasion  there  are  rumours,  long  current,  which  it  is  needless  to 
divulge;  but  it  may  be  stated  generally  that  four  or  five 
Academicians  are  talked  of  as  eligible.  The  members  from  whom 
the  selection  must  be  made  are  nearly  forty  in  number,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  would  seem  that  one  in  every  ten  is  deemed  worthy  of 
the  higher  dignity — a  larger  percentage  than  might  have  been 
anticipated.  We  are  happy  to  know  that  several  of  the  possible 
candidates  are  endowed  with  some,  if  not  with  all,  of  the  desired 
qualifications.  And  yet  it  is  obviously  a  hard  matter  to  find 
united  in  the  same  man  the  good  artist  and  the  accomplished 
gentleman,  possessed  at  the  same  time  of  tact  and  business 
aptitude.  Artists  are  supposed  by  some  persons  to  be  the  most 
impracticable  of  mortals,  and  yet  in  the  government  of  their 
Academy  they  have  generally  done  the  right  thing.  What  at  the 
present  juncture  appears  to  be  needed  is  a  President  who  in  his 
appointed  sphere  shall  be  on  an  intellectual  level  with  the  Presi¬ 
dents  of  the  leading  scientific  and  literary  societies. 


THE  GERMAN  TOURIST. 

UPIIE  Englishman  has  no  longer  a  monopoly  in  travelling.  Those 
JL  of  us  who  are  only  able  to  take  a  flitting  to  the  Continent 
once  in  three  or  four  years  must  notice  how  rapidly  the  proportion 
of  English  to  other  travellers  is  on  the  decrease.  Not  to  speak  of 
our  Transatlantic  kinsfolk,  whom  every  hotel-keeper  is  by  this 
time  perfectly  well  able  to  distinguish  from  ourselves,  the  Conti¬ 
nental  places  of  resort  now  swarm  with  German  tourists.  Not  so 
many  years  ago  German  travellers  consisted  almost  exclusively  of 
the  nobility  and  of  those  to  whom  travelling  was  essential  as  an 
element  in  an  advanced  professional  cultivation.  But  now  one  meets 
with  all  kinds  of  persons,  representing  very  various  degrees  of 
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intellectual  and  social  development,  who  agree  only  in  having  the 
pecuniary  means  of  taking  a  summer  tour.  Wealth  does  not  in¬ 
variably  coincide  with  good  breeding  and  cultivation  in  Germany 
any  more  than  in  our  own  country  or  in  America.  The  rapid, 
and  in  many  respects  unhealthy,  acceleration  of  commercial 
enterprise  in  Germany  during  the  last  six  years  has  cast 
opulence  into  the  laps  of  a  number  of  vulgar  and  ill-bred 
persons.  One  consequence  of  these  social  changes  is  that  the 
commonplace  German  may  now  be  studied  out  of  his  ordi¬ 
nary  habitat.  Hitherto  it  has  been  the  travelling  Englishman 
with  his  conspicuous  Tweed  suit,  his  noisy  ways,  his  odd  combi¬ 
nation  of  lordly  arrogance  and  ignorant  impotence,  who  has  fur¬ 
nished  material  for  comedy.  This  questionable  prerogative  is  now 
lost  to  us.  We  have  to  compete  with  another  branch  of  the  Teutonic 
family  for  the  laughter  of  that  nation  whose  fine  sense  of  the 
comical,  perhaps,  as  much  as  any  other  motive,  hinders  them  from 
travelling  much  beyond  the  regions  where  their  own  fluent  lan¬ 
guage  is  to  be  heard.  Unless  we  are  much  mistaken,  the  travelling 
German  is  destined  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  finest  and  most 
cosmopolitan  comedy  of  the  future. 

It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  German  leaves  his 
national  peculiarities  at  home.  His  boasted  cosmopolitanism  goes 
no  further  than  a  readiness  to  speak  the  language  of  the  country 
he  visits,  and  to  study  its  natural  and  social  features.  Of  late, 
indeed,  his  heightened  national  self-consciousness  has  rather  dis¬ 
posed  him  to  assert  his  separateness  with  a  somewhat  amusing 
degree  of  emphasis.  Thus,  for  example,  he  is  no  longer  so  eager 
to  cultivate  the  society  of  his  English  fellow-travellers  as  he  was 
once  wont  to  be.  Hence  we  may  observe  him  under  the  most 
advantageous  circumstances — that  is  to  say,  in  sharp  juxta¬ 
position  with  foreign  surroundings.  And  it  must  be  confessed 
that  viewed  in  this  way  our  worthy  Teuton  manifests  a  number  of 
amusing  features.  His  costume,  which  oscillates  between  a  slovenly 
negligence  and  an  awkward  primness,  his  harsh  guttural  talk,  which  is 
only  the  more  grotesque  when  be  gives  up  his  native  tongue  for  French 
or  Italian,  his  oppressive  stiffness  of  bearing,  his  preoccupation  with 
his  own  ideas  and  projects,  and  supreme  indifference  to  the  rights 
of  the  social  environment  of  the  moment,  his  ample  and  whollv  un¬ 
restrained  enthusiasms,  these  form  a  few  of  the  ingredients  which 
make  up  a  sufficiently  comical  figure.  His  nai  vete  is  almost  bound¬ 
less.  He  has  not  the  least  notion  of  British  reserve.  He  opens 
up  all  his  plans  in  your  hearing  as  though  they  must  interest  you 
as  much  as  himself,  makes  no  secret  of  the  sum  he  means  to  spend 
in  his  tour,  and  talks  without  the  least  symptoms  of  Entsagung  of 
the  places  and  sights  he  means  to  leave  unvisited.  He  has  a  way 
of  ignoring  the  presence  of  strangers  which  is  peculiarly  irritating 
to  our  British  feeling  of  dignity.  In  the  railway  carriage  or  at 
the  table  d’hote  he  descants  loudly  on  the  sights  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  with  the  confidence  of  one  who  is  conscious  of  having  a 
peculiar  proprietary  right  in  the  subject,  if  you  are  rash  enough  to 
question  any  of  his  statements  or  to  criticize  one  of  his  judgments, 
he  will  snap  you  up  without  the  least  compunction.  Is  he  not  a 
German — that  is  to  say,  one  of  a  nation  of  connoisseurs  P  His  new 
national  self-consciousness  has  given  to  his  way  of  enunciating 
propositions  a  hardness  which  is  apt  to  be  very  annoying  to 
English  ears,  but  which,  rightly  viewed,  i3  equally  fitted  to  furnish 
amusement. 

It  is  to  be  added  that  these  qualities  stand  out  even  more  oddly 
in  the  female  than  in  the  male.  The  energetic  and  emotional  young  | 
Frau  who  descants  in  the  salle-a-manger  in  fortissimo  tones  on  I 
the  delights  or  hardships  of  her  tour  is  perhaps  to  the  ordinary 
spectator  a  little  too  oppressive  to  be  comical ;  yet,  if  endowed 
with  fairly  hardy  nerves,  one  may  derive  a  good  deal  of  amusement 
from  the  spectacle.  The  perfect  absence  of  all  sense  of  effect 
which  so  sharply  marks  otF  the  German  from  the  French  woman 
comes  into  view  with  great  distinctness  in  the  behaviour  of  the 
lady  tourist.  She  seems  utterly  regardless  of  the  fact  that  all  her 
words  aud  actions  are  closely  criticized  by  the  foreign  onlooker. 
She  indulges  in  her  usual  set  of  unlovely  vocal  sounds,  and  makes 
no  attempt  to  refrain  from  actions  and  gestures  which  are  often 
something  worse  than  unlovely.  Il  looks  indeed  as  if  she  found  a 
positive  satisfaction  in  shocking  the  sense  of  propriety  of  her 
vigilant  lady  critics.  She  very  probably  recognizes  her  want  of 
grace,  and  consoles  herself  by  the  reflection  that  she  surpasses  the 
pretty  misses  who  are  amused  at  her  odd  ways  in  the  incomparable 
attribute  of  Geist.  Hence  her  unrestrained  volubility.  She  seems 
determined  to  prove  her  intellectual  superiority  by  sheer  force  of 
voice ;  whether  it  be  on  the  steamboat  or  in  the  railway-carriage, 
on  the  summit  of  some  Swiss  mountain,  or  in  the  elegant  hotel 
garden,  the  exuberant  Fraulein  gives  full  play  to  her  powers  of 
exclamation.  She  must,  we  think,  be  pronounced  an  odd  figure. 
Her  tourist  dress  lacks  the  ease  of  the  English  travelling  costume, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  appropriateness  and  utility  of  some  of 
its  elements  are  far  from  obvious.  Thus  to  the  eye  and  ear  alike 
the  German  lady  tourist  has  something  awkward  and  grotesque. 

The  recent  increase  in  the  number  of  travelling  Germans  is 
beginning  to  have  an  appreciable  effect  on  the  pleasantness  of  a 
Continental  tour  from  an  English  point  of  view ;  for  the  oddities  of 
that  nation  are  attended  with  real  practical  inconveniences.  It  is  no 
little  discomfort  to  find  one's  self  boxed  up  in  a  small  mountain  hotel 
with  a  swarm  of  Germans.  Not  to  speak  of  the  endless  clatter  of 
male  and  female  voices  within  ordinary  hours,  you  are  liable  to  be 
startled  out  of  your  morning  sleep  by  the  noise  of  your  neighbours, 
who  are  bent  on  seeing  a  sunrise  perhaps,  and  who  have  no  con¬ 
sideration  for  your  less  vigorous  habits.  German  and  Swiss  hotels 
with  their  curious  and  labyrinthine  arrangement  of  rooms  are 


admirably  fitted  for  promoting  this  kind  of  disturbance.  Our 
more  sensitive  lady  travellers  would  do  well  to  inquire  beforehand 
who  occupies  the  room  into  which  their  own  leads,  or  they  may 
be  tormented  by  the  mixed  clatter  of  coffee-cups  and  German 
throats  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  while  their  sense  of  smell 
is  vexed  by  the  incoming  deadly  fumes  of  that  mysterious  product 
of  modern  industry,  a  cheap  Bremen  cigar.  One  cannot  of  course 
always  be  a  chooser,  and  in  the  smaller  hotels  in  remote  regions 
the  English  paterfamilias  must  be  prepared  beforehand  for  daily 
contact  with  manners  which  seem  to  his  wife  and  daughters  much 
too  coarse  to  be  entertaining. 

The  discomfort  arising  from  this  opposition  of  tastes  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  easily  overrated.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  fairly  easy  to 
avoid  the  more  objectionable  class  of  German  tourist  in  all 
the  larger  central  places  of  resort.  Fortunately  for  us,  our  good 
German  relations  do  not  like  our  ways  any  more  than  we  like 
theirs.  Our  severe  propriety  and  our  fastidiousness  are  objection¬ 
able  to  them  if  only  as  a  check  on  their  spontaneous  propensities. 
To  this  it  must  be  added  that  their  pecuniary  means  forbid  their 
indulging  in  the  amount  of  luxury  which  the  English  traveller 
looks  on  as  indispensable.  Hence  one  finds  that,  at  a  place  like 
Interlaken,  the  Germans  gravitate  towards  a  distinct  class  of  hotel 
or  pension.  It  is  almost  amusing,  indeed,  to  consult  a  German 
Baedeker  and  observe  how  careful  the  good  cicerone  is  to  warn  off 
his  countrymen  from  certain  hotels  by  the  simple  remark  “  von 
viel  Englandern  besueht.”  In  the  next  place  we  should  gladly 
admit  that  among  the  better  class  of  German  tourists  which  finds 
its  way  into  the  hotels  frequented  by  Englishmen  are  to  be  found 
very  delightful  companions.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  polite,  con¬ 
siderate,  and  really  desirous  of  pleasing.  In  this  respect  they  con¬ 
trast  favourably  with  our  English  travellers,  who,  though  often 
curious  enough  about  their  neighbours,  affect  to  be  wholly  absorbed 
in  their  own  paramount  interests,  and  assume  an  air  of  con¬ 
temptuous  indifference  towards  outsiders  which  is  highly  ludicrous. 
The  educated  German  combines  the  advantages  of  knowing 
all  he  wants  to  know  about  his  tour,  and  of  having  at 
the  same  time  that  kindly  human  interest  which  makes  every 
chance  companion  a  desirable  object  of  study.  If  you  do  not  know 
his  language  he  is  only  too  ready  to  adopt  yours  for  the  nonce.  If 
you  allow  him,  he  soon  entertains  you  with  his  varied  intelli¬ 
gence.  He  shows  all  that  minute  acquaintance  with  the  natural 
and  social  features  of  the  country  that  you  are  visiting  which  stood 
his  nation  in  good  stead  in  their  late  struggle  with  France.  You 
must  be  singularly  well  read  yourself  if  you  are  not  able  to  derive 
some  profit  from  his  well-equipped  mind.  In  any  case  you  may 
have  a  treat  in  hearing  domestic  political  questions  discussed  by  an 
intelligent  outsider  ;  and  it  may  happen  that  you  will  meet  with  a 
good  deal  of  intelligent  criticism  respecting  our  contemporary  social 
life  and  literature.  To  this  we  may  add  that  your  new  acquaint¬ 
ance  is  very  likely  to  give  you  a  frank  opinion  on  matters  pertain¬ 
ing  to  his  own  country.  In  short,  we  know  of  no  more  useful  or 
agreeable  travelling  companion  than  a  cultivated  German.  We 
have  tried  them  as  walking  comrades  in  remote  parts  of  Tyrol, 
aud  are  glad  to  confess  that,  notwithstanding  the  little  difficulties 
which  occasionally  arise  by  reason  of  tbe  difference  between  the 
connotation  of  the  words  breakfast  aud  Fruhstiick,  they  are  excel¬ 
lent  companions.  They  have  in  these  circumstances  a  keen  sense 
of  the  practical,  while  their  emotional  excitability  and  tendency  to 
Sc/aciinnerei,  guided  as  it  nearly  always  is  by  clear  ideas  and  per¬ 
ceptions,  only  render  them  the  more  entertaining.  We  cannot 
imagine  anything  better  for  the  two  countries  than  an  ample  ex¬ 
tension  of  these  friendly  intercourses  amid  the  freedom  of  foreign 
travel 


WATERLOO  BRIDGE. 

\  \  7E  can  hardly  realize  a  time  when  there  was  only  one  bridge 
V  V  over  the  Thames  in  London,  and  our  descendants  a  century 
hence  will  find  it  perhaps  equally  difficult  to  think  of  the  remote 
aud  primitive  period  when  a  toll  was  demanded  of  every  passenger 
who  would  ciots  Waterloo  Bridge  or  the  Ilungerford  foot-bridge. 
We  ourselves,  however,  can  many  of  us  remember  when  ordinary 
roads  were  so  taxed  round  about  and  even  in  London  ;  and  Tyburn 
Turnpike,  close  to  the  Warble  Arch,  was  not  abolished  until  1829. 
The  idea  of  a  bridge  from  the  Strand  to  the  point  of  Surrey  im¬ 
mediately  opposite  was  a  bold  one,  and  the  execution  was  worthy 
of  the  design ;  but  it  is  little  less  than  a  reflection  on  our  civili¬ 
zation  that  the  traffic  over  it  should  have  been  restricted  by  the 
toll-gates  until  now,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  sixty  years  since 
the  opening.  The  opposite  shore  at  this  turn  in  the  river  is  very 
low,  consisting  in  fact  of  ground  actually  reclaimed  from  the  tide. 
Until  within  modern  times  there  was  no  place  to  which  a  bridge 
could  be  made  over  this,  the  widest,  reach  of  the  Thames  above 
Wapping.  The  whole  peninsula,  from  Lambeth  on  the  west  to 
Rotherhithe  on  the  east,  formed  by  the  bend  of  the  river,  must  at 
no  very  remote  period,  geologically  speaking,  have  been  an  archi¬ 
pelago  of  mud  flats  and  islands  submerged  at  frequent  intervals. 
There  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that,  when  first  constructed,  the 
ancient  Watling  Street  crossed  at  Westminster,  possibly  by  a  ford, 
and  that  the  building  of  London  Bridge  where  the  stream  was 
narrowest  was  the  first  step  towards  the  reclamation  ot  the 
marshes  and  lakes  which  lay  between.  At  Waterloo  Bridge  even 
now  there  is  a  rapid  descent  on  the  south  side  from  the  level  at 
the  bank  before  the  railway  station  is  reached — a  descent  in  that 
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short  distance  of  more  than  thirty  feet.  The  width  of  the  river 
here  is  nearly  twice  as  great  as  at  Fulham ,  and  four  hundred  feet 
greater  than  at  London  Bridge.  The  nine  beautiful  arches,  the 
graceful  architectural  features,  the  level  roadway,  and  the  great 
length,  have  always  made  Rennie’s  achievement  a  favourite 
with  the  public,  and  one  of  the  sights  of  London.  From  no 
point  can  a  better  view  of  the  City  be  obtained,  for  it  is  just  at 
the  angle  where  the  river  makes  the  second  great  bend  of  the  three 
to  which  we  have  referred.  Commenced  in  1 8 1 1 ,  it  was. opened 
on  the  second  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  it  offers 
therefore  one  of  the  few  examples  in  London  of  a  public  thorough¬ 
fare  whose  name  commemorates  a  national  victory.  The  Parisians 
record  at  their  street-corners  even  the  names  of  battles  which  were 
won  only  in  bombastic  despatches.  We  have  not  cared  thus .  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  any  of  our  Peninsular  or  Indian  victories, 
and,  with  this  single  exception,  have  not  called  a  single  bridge  after 
any  historical  event. 

That  the  only  bridge  between  the  Strand  and  the  Surrey  side 
should  have  been  so  long  half  closed  to  traffic  is  certainly  a  strange 
thing.  The  Strand  has  become  one  of  the  most  important  streets 
in  Christendom,  and  has  constantly  grown  in  wealth  since  it  first 
emerged  from  the  Thames.  That  a  time  may  be  historically  fixed 
when°  there  was  not  only  no  such  street  but  no  such  place  is  a  fact 
overlooked  by  most  of  our  London  historians.  The  story  which 
makes  Ludgate  the  oldest  of  the  City  gates  is  repeated  constantly 
bv  people  who  should  know  better.  Yet,  when  King  Edgar  con¬ 
firmed  the  Charter  of  Westminster  Abbey  in  951,  the  only  road¬ 
way  westward  from  the  City  ran  along  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  and 
not  by  the  water’s  edge.  Between  the  modern  Strand  and  the  City 
was  the  tidal  estuary  of  the  Fleet  and  the  marsh  denominated 
London  Fen.  As  the  Fleet  dried  up  the  great  Ward  of  Farringdon 
Without  was  annexed  to  the  City  and  the  boundaries  extended 
to  the  Bars  of  Holborn  and  the  Temple  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Roman  Wall.  This  may  have  been  in 
the  twelfth  century,  when  the  suburbs  about  “  Sholand,”  or 
Shew-well-lane,  now  Shoe  Lane,  began  to  cover  the  hill  north  of 
the  modern  Fleet  Street.  The  building  of  a  bridge  over  the 
Fleet,  under  the  old  Watergate  or  Floodgate,  whose  name  we 
have  corrupted  into  Ludgate,  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the 
growth  of  the  Strand.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  it  was  already 
full  of  the  shops  of  tradespeople,  as  well  as  of  the  mansions 
of  bishops  and  nobles ;  and  the  formation  of  the  manor  of  the 
Savoy  in  1246,  and  its  subsequent  extension  on  various  occasions 
down  to  the  end  of  the  century,  was  the  first  distinct  event  to 
impede  the  extension  of  City  institutions  in  a  westward  direction. 
The  “  Aldermanry” of  Farringdon  was  vested,  like  a  manor,  in  the 
family  which  bore  its  name.  But  beyond  the  Temple  Bars  a  very 
similar  holding  was  called  a  manor.  However  careful  the  City 
authorities  may  have  been  as  to  the  paving  of  their  roadway  up 
to  the  Bars,  outside  them  all  such  regulations  were  ignored  ;  and 
it  was  only  after  the  imposition  of  many  tolls,  and  the  concerted 
action  of  King,  Abbot,  and  Lord,  that  the  way  from  London  to 
Westminster  became  available.  It  was  not  until  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century  that,  according  to  the  wording  of  the 
patent  relating  to  it,  the  roadway  was  safe  “  tarn  hominibus  quam 
cariagiis”;  and  a  heavy  toll  was  imposed,  to  pay  for  the  pave¬ 
ment,  upon  horses  and  carts  bearing  merchandise  from  the  City 
to  the  market  at  Westminster.  It  was  owing  to  these  require¬ 
ments  that  the  small  Strand  bridges  were  erected,  one  of  which, 
spanning  a  streamlet  which  rau  into  the  Thames  just  by  the 
springing  of  the  first  arch  of  Waterloo  Bridge,  was  known  in  par¬ 
ticular  as  the  Strand  Bridge.  By  a  curious  coincidence,  then,  both 
Waterloo  and  Blackfriars  Bridges  start  from  ground  through  which 
a  stream  formerly  ran. 

Until  the  completion  of  Waterloo  Bridge  the  shortest  way  to 
the  Surrey  side  was  by  boat.  There  is  an  amusingly  circumstantial 
story  in  one  of  the  chronicles  of  such  a  passage  by  J ohn  of  Gaunt 
at  the  time  of  that  preliminary  outbreak  against  him,  in  the  days 
of  the  Good  Parliament,  which  preceded  by  five  years  the  total 
destruction  of  his  palace  in  the  Strand.  The  Duke  and  Lord 
Percy  were,  we  are  told,  in  the  act  of  eating  oysters  at  the  house 
of  William  of  Ypres  in  the  City,  while  a  clamouring  mob  besieged 
the  Savoy.  A  soldier  brought  the  news.  The  people  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  tearing  down  the  Duke’s  arms  from  the  neighbouring 
houses,  in  hanging  his  shields  upside  down,  “  for  abatement,”  as 
heralds  say,  and  in  mobbing  and  stoning  such  passers-by  as  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  decorated  with  his  badge.  The  more  prudent  hid 
them  in  their  sleeves ;  but  the  Mayor  and  the  Bishop  were  soon 
on  the  spot,  and  quelled  a  riot  which  they  may  have  secretly 
approved.  The  Duke  himself  and  his  companion,  fearing  to  enter 
the  house,  fled  to  the  water’s  edge,  and,  engaging  a  boat,  were 
rowed  across  to  Kennington— a  place  which  it  would  not  now  be 
easy  to  reach  by  water — and  took  refuge  with  the  Princess  of 
Wales  and  her  son,  the  future  Richard  II.  The  Savoy  did  not 
long  survive.  The  great  destruction  of  1381  ruined  it  as  a  dwell¬ 
ing-house,  and  though  towers  and  gateways  remained  and  were 
even  repaired  at  intervals,  John  of  Gaunt  was  the  last  royal  duke 
who  inhabited  it.  We  may  well  believe  that  so  much  as  was 
sound  of  his  building  was  restored  and  utilized  when  the  hospital 
was  founded  under  Henry  VIII. ;  but  the  second  destruction  of 
the  Savoy  was  five  times  greater  than  the  first.  The  approaches 
to  Waterloo  Bridge  overwhelmed  and  hid  even  the  ruins.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  buildings  must  have  stood  immediately  underneath  the  western 
side  of  Lancaster  Place,  but  the  wing  of  Somerset  House  which 
faces  the  roadway  is  actually  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Precinct. 
One  of  the  latest  maps  in  which  the  old  state  of  things  appears 


is  that  of  Langley  and  Belch,  published  in  1816,  and  on  it  we  find 
Bow  Street  and  its  continuation,  Charles  Street,  stopping  at 
Tavistock  Street,  and  no  communication  by  bridge  across  the 
water  along  the  whole  course  of  the  Strand.  Exeter  Change  still 
stood  on  the  site  of  Sir  William  Cecil’s  former  residence,  and  the 
ruins  of  the  Savoy  Hospital  were  still  visible. 

Though  the  Bill  for  abolishing  tolls  on  Waterloo  Bridge  received 
the  Royal  Assent  more  than  a  year  ago,  the  intervening  time  has 
been  spent  in  arbitration  with  the  Bridge  Trustees.  Nearly  half  a 
million  sterling  is  a  heavy  price  to  pay  for  the  freedom  of  a 
structure  which,  according  to  Mr.  Rogers’s  speech  at  the  opening, 
only  cost  1,050,000/.  Yet  we  learn  that  the  owners  have  never 
derived  much  profit  from  their  expenditure,  and  the  price  is  evi¬ 
dently  tantamount  to  a  depreciation  of  5°  per  cent,  on  the  original 
shares.  The  claim  at  first  made  is  said  to  have  been  about  25  per 
cent,  more ;  but  the  475,000/.  awarded  is  probably  a  fair  and  just 
estimate  of  the  value.  The  freeing  ofHungerford  Bridge  was  a 
much  smaller  matter ;  yet  the  compensation  paid  to  the  South 
Eastern  Railway  Company  for  the  halfpence  of  the  foot- 
passengers  appears  relatively  greater.  The  Company  claimed  not 
less  than  150,000/.,  and  were  actually  awarded  scarcely  less  than 
two-thirds  of  that  sum.  This  bridge,  a  mere  wing  or  pathway 
adjoining  the  hideous  iron  railway  bridge  to  Charing  Gross 
Station,  must  be  more  frequented  than  has  been  generally  sup¬ 
posed.  It  forms  with  Waterloo  Bridge  one  of  two  radii  of  a 
quadrant,  and  is  certainly  convenient  for  access  from  the  West  End 
to  Waterloo  Station.  The  work  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  in 
this  direction  is  as  yet  but  half  complete.  We  have  still  to 
see  the  opening  of  several  bridges  further  up  the  stream. 
The  whole  scheme  has  been  delayed  by  the  form  under 
which  it  was  originally  presented  to  Parliament.  The 
City  authorities,  as  distinguished  from  those  bodies  which  by  a 
double  misnomer  call  themselves  “  metropolitan,  ’  are  exceedingly, 
and  perhaps  justlv,  jealous  of  any  interference  with  their  manage¬ 
ment  of  their  own  revenue.  The  proposal  to  pay  for  the  abolition 
of  tolls  by  an  appropriation  from  the  coal  and  wine  duties  levied 
in  London  itself  provoked,  as  might  have  been  expected,  a  suc¬ 
cessful  opposition.  Certainly  the  ratepayers  of  the  riverside 
quarters  have  now  no  reason  to  complain  that  their  interests  have 
been  neglected.  The  removal  of  Northumberland  House,  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  Victoria  Embankment,  and  now  the  opening  of 
Waterloo  and  Hungerford  Bridges,  have  been  expensive  improve¬ 
ments,  or,  at  least,  alterations  ;  and  perhaps  the  Board  may  now  be 
induced  to  turn  its  attention  to  the  wants  of  other  quarters  of  the 
“  metropolis.” 


AN  ITALIAN  VIEW  OF  ENGLISH  SPORTS. 

THE  opinion  of  that  sage  critic,  the  intelligent  foreigner,  is 
often  appealed  to,  but  seldom  obtained.  More  especially  is 
this  the  case  with  regard  to  our  national  sports  and  pastimes. 
Probably  no  Derby  is  run,  no  University  race  rowed,  no  public- 
schools  cricket-match  played,  without  a  reference  on  the  part  of  at 
least  one  writer,  whether  grave  or  facetious,  to  this  supposed 
representative  of  collective  European  thought.  His  mental  atti¬ 
tude  towards  the  scene  which  is  under  description  is  variously 
imagined,  according  to  the  moral  to  be  drawn  ;  but  it  may  be  said 
that  amazement  is  invariably  one  feature  of  it.  There  is  always 
a  certain  feeling  of  satisfaction  in  astonishing  people,  even  when 
the  astonishment  is  mixed  with  disapprobation  ;  so  the  moralist 
who  wishes  to  moderate  the  athletic  ardour  of  his  countrymen,  no 
less  than  the  enthusiast  who  seeks  to  show  their  immense  supe¬ 
riority  to  all  others,  may  feel  that  his  admonition  contains  enough 
of  flattery  to  secure  it  a  hearing.  Meantime,  in  spite  of  all  these 
hypothetical  expositions  of  the  feelings  with  which  our  modes  of 
amusing  ourselves  are  regarded  by  men  of  other  speech,  it  is,  as  we 
have  said,  but  rarely  that  we  get  an  opportunity  of  hearing  them 
for  themselves.  Some  years  ago,  when  the  man-and-dog-fight 
story  appeared,  we  remember,  indeed,  to  have  read  it  at  length 
in  one  of  the  German  papers,  together  with  a  homily  on  English 
brutality.  This,  however,  was  not  a  case  in  point ;  for,  in  the 
first  place,  the  writer  was  basing  his  remarks  on  circumstances 
which  never  occurred  ;  and,  further,  if  the  story  had  been  true,  it 
would  not  have  been  the  impressions  of  an  actual  observer  which 
we  should  have  had,  and  it  is  in  this  capacity  that  the  “  intelligent 
foreigner  ”  is  usually  appealed  to.  It  was  therefore  with  a  feeling 
of  interest,  we  may  add  with  an  anticipation  of  amusement,  that 
we  lighted,  in  opening  a  recent  number  of  the  Rivista  Europea — 
a  magazine  less  known  in  England  than  it  deserves  to  be,  if  only 
for  the  magnificent  audacity  with  which  it  sometimes  “  conveys” 
matter  from  the  pages  of  English  journals — upon  an  article  by 
Signor  de  Tivoli,  purporting  to  be  a  sketch  of  the  “  Fluvial 
Exercises  and  Contests  of  the  English  Schools  and  Universities.” 
The  writer  does  not,  however,  plunge  at  once  into  his  main  subject. 
With  the  love  of  method  which  characterizes  the  Latin  races,  he 
begins  with  a  comprehensive  statement  of  principle  : — “  One  of  the 
aphorisms  which  form  the  foundation  of  educational  systems  in 
England  is  that  which  affirms  that  education  ought  to  aim  specially 
at  combining  and  developing  simultaneously  the  health  of  the 
mind  and  that  of  the  body — Mens  Sana  in  corpore  sano  ”  ;  and,  after 
a  short  sketch  of  the  undergraduate’s  or  schoolboy’s  day,  for  he 
somewhat  confuses  the  two,  he  gives  an  account  of  the  chief 
“  games  and  gymnastic  exercises.”  Cricket,  of  course,  comes  first, and 
by  this  he  has’  evidently  been  fairly  puzzled.  “  The  two  principal 
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players,  he  says,  “  stand  near  the  respective  wicket  on  either  side 
that  is,  the  bowler,  the  attacker,  and  the  wicket  man,  or  de¬ 
fender,  at  the  other  end.  The  former,  armed  with  a  ball  of  hard 
leather  about  as  big  as  a  big  orange,  discharges  it  with  force 
and  dexterity,  trying  to  beat  down  the  enemy’s  wicket.  The 
other,  armed  with  a  long  ladle  or  stake  of  wood  called  bat,  seeks 
to  hinder  him,  and  to  send  back  the  ball  on  the  opposite  wicket, 
or  to  such  a  distance  as  to  cause  loss  of  time  to  the  adversary  in 
recovering  it.”  Can  Signor  de  Tivoli  have  seen  and  misunderstood 
what  is  recorded  to  have  once  happened,  when  the  batsman, 
seeing  the  ball  about  to  return  into  the  bowler’s  hands,  “  charged  ” 
him  with  a  view  of  making  him  miss  the  catch  ?  “  The  other 

players  are  distributed  on  the  field  in  aid  of  the  principal  players, 
who  alternate  their  parts  according  to  the  rules  of  the  game,  too 
complicated  to  allow  us  to  give  every  minute  detail  of  them.”  Here 
the  poor  foreigner  quite  gives  in,  and,  putting  the  part  for  the  whole, 
winds  up  with  the  remark  that  “  II  wicket  [sit]  vien  giuocato  ”  in 
spring  and  summer.  “  Football,  or  the  game  of  kick,"  he  seems  to  have 
studied  chiefly  in  the  form  known  at  Rugby,  which  outsiders  pro¬ 
fanely  call  “the  sausage  hunt,”  if  we  may  judge  from  his  com¬ 
parison  of  the  ball  to  a  medium-sized  water-melon  ( cocomero ). 
Among  other  sports  he  notices  “  the  chase  of  the  fox,  on  horse¬ 
back,  in  the  winter,  for  which  a  special  permission  from  the  Head 
of  the  College  is  necessary  for  the  students.”  He  does  not  add 
that  this  permission  is  only  granted  on  condition  of  the  academical 
dress  being  worn  during  the  chase. 

\V e  come  next  to  the  proper  theme  of  the  article,  “  Esercizi  e 
gare  fluviali  ” ;  and  here  we  must  do  Signor  de  Tivoli  the  justice 
to  say  that  lie  has  got  up  his  subject  on  the  whole  exceedingly 
well.  English  games  have  never  taken  any  root  on  the  Continent 
for  many  reasons;  though,  as  far  as  natural  opportunities  are  con¬ 
cerned,  there  seems  no  insuperable  hindrance  to  those  which  are 
played  on  land.  An  enterprising  Englishman,  gifted  with  unusual 
seli-possession,  did  to  our  knowledge  once  succeed  in  making  foot¬ 
ball  more  or  less  popular  at  Weimar  during  a  short  month,  in 
spite  of  the  difficulty  which  German  officers  felt  in  relaxing 
the  muscles  of  their  backs  enough  to  enable  them  to  “  form  down” 
in  the  “bully”;  but  we  have  never  heard  that  the  “Sturm- 
und-Drang-Spiel,”  as  they  called  it,  survived  his  departure.  As 
to  cricket,  Hindoos  seem  to  find  it  less  difficult  than  Continental 
Europeans.  But  it  is  obvious  that  French,  and  still  more  Italian, 
rivers,  which,  when  less  than  half-a-mile  broad,  have  a  way  of 
running  dry  in  the  summer  months,  and  are  at  all  times  liable  to 
floods,  cannot  be  relied  on  to  afford  any  scope  for  regular  rowing 
exercise.  When  Arno  comes  down  from  Falterona,  carrying  away 
the  unsuspecting  washerwoman  under  the  Ponte  alia  Carraia,  or 
when  Tiber  with  his  waves,  hurled  violently  back  from  the  Etrus¬ 
can  shore,  goes  to  throw  down  the  temple  of  Vesta,  a  racing  eight 
would  be  a  good  deal  “  out  of  it.”  It  is  therefore  all  the  more  to 
Signor  de  T  ivoli’s  credit  that  he  should  have  mastered  the  chief 
features  of  English  boat-racing  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  an  intelli¬ 
gible  and  correct  account  even  of  a  “  bumping  ”  race.  If  he  spells 
“  stroke  ”  with  a  ck,  and  thinks  that  the  oarsman  so-named  “takes 
the  time  rom  the  movement  of  the  head  of  the  captain  or  steers¬ 
man,  called  Cockswain  or  Cox,”  the  error  is  not  an  unnatural  one, 
considering  the  somewhat  exaggerated  action  in  which  many  cox¬ 
swains  indulge,  especially  at  critical  moments  in  a  race.  If,  again, 
he  believes  that  those  who  wish  to  show  their  partiality  to  one  or 
other  of  the  Universities  adorn  themselves  before  the  boat-race 
with  the  colour  of  the  side  they  patronize,  “  in  order  to  incite 
those  of  the  opposite  party  to  offer  a  bet,”  he  does  but  slightly 
overestimate  the  extent  of  the  interest  which  it  has  been  of 
late  years  the  fashion  to  affect  in  regard  to  that  event.  Pie 
is  inclined,  by  the  way,  to  account  for  this  on  the  ground 
that  the  gambling  instinct  in  man  must  have  its  outlet.  “  In 
the  countries  where  the  so-called  games  of  hazard  are  allowed, 
that  instinct  appeases  itself  in  them  ;  in  England,  where  they  are 
prohibited,  it  takes  the  form  of  betting  on  horse  and  boat  races,  on 
clandestine  cock-fights,  or  those  of  pugilists,  now  forbidden  by 
law,  or,  lastly,  in  the  commercial  speculations  called  giuochi  cli 
borsa.  It  is  not  easy  at  first  sight  to  see  what  games  of  hazard 
may  not  be  played  at  least  as  freely  in  England  as  elsewhere ; 
but  the  writer  was  probably  thinking  of  the  tombole  or 
lotteries  of  his  native  land,  which,  if  we  mistake  not,  are  so 
far  from  being  prohibited  that  the  Government  derives  from 
them  a  fair  proportion  of  its  revenue.  Betting,  however,  or  no 
betting,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Signor  de  Tivoli  is  in  the 
main  correct  enough  when  he  says  that,  “as  the  epoch  of  the 
inter-University  race  draws  near — that  is,  from  the  moment  at 
which  the  choice  of  the  youths  who  are  to  take  part  in  it,  and 
who  begin  to  practise  with  that  object  in  the  two  Universities,  is 
made  public — the  journals  begin  to  talk  of  it,  giving  an  account  of 
the  appearance  of  the  youths  individually  and  collectively,  of  their 
weight,  of  the  manner  in  which  they  handle  the  oar,  of  the  instruc¬ 
tion  which  they  receive  from  their  respective  instructors,  of  the 
time  which  they  take  to  traverse  a  given  distance,  of  the  number 
of  oar-strokes  to  the  minute,  and  so  forth.”  And,  unfortunately 
for  some  of  our  native  moralists,  this  intelligent  foreigner  at  all 
events  does  not  appear  to  regard  with  any  very  great  disapprobation 
this  phase  of  modern  English  manners,  even  if  he  does  not  speak 
of  it  with  any  peculiar  enthusiasm.  The  latter  sentiment  indeed 
he  reserves  for  his  account  of  the  scene  which  may  be  witnessed 
at  Oxford  during  the  summer  races ;  for,  as  we  should  have  said, 
it  is  evidently'  at  that  University  that  he  has  acquired  his  familiarity 
with  English  “  fluvial  exercises.”  Cambridge,  possibly  because  its 
ways  tend  less  to  luxury,  possibly  because  Midsummer  Common  is  a 


less  inviting  station  than  Christchurch  Meadows,  cannot  boast  that 
“long  row  of  great  covered  barges,  painted  each  in  various  colours, 
with  aichitectural  adornments  and  the  arms  of  the  respective 
colleges  to  which  they  belong,”  which  seems  to  have  so  struck  the 
imagination  of  our  Italian  critic,  or,  we  should  rather  say,  admirer. 

But  it  is,  as  we  have  said,  the  races  themselves  which  fairly  carry 
him  away.  Translation  can  do  no  justice  to  the  glowing  language 
which  sets  before  the  readers  of  the  Rivista  “  the  most  limpid 
waters  alive  with  graceful  barks  of  every  size  and  construction  from 
the  canoe  with  a  single  rower  to  the  ottireme,  and  the  pleasure- 
boats  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  on  soft  cushions  go  there  to 
divert  themselves ;  the  long  file  of  racing  boats  which  swift  and 
light  (snelle  eleggiere )  advance  with  their  parti-coloured  crews  in 
the  fashion  of  an  immense  dragon  or  aquatic  monster,  agitating 
the  shining  scales  with  which  it  seems  covered  while  it  beats  the 
water  with  its  thousand  feet  and  makes  the  spTay  sparkle  against 
the  sun  with  a  wonderful  effect  of  light,  writhing  and  twisting 
according  to  the  windings  of  the  banks;  the  retreat  of  the  little 
boats  at  its  approach ;  the  living  mass,  running  and  yelling  on  the 
bank,  seeming  as  it  were  beside  itself  at  the  sight  of  the  monster.” 
When  an  Italian  quotes  Dante,  his  feelings  must  indeed  be  deeply 
moved  ;  otherwise  the  resemblance  suggested  by  the  epithets  we 
have  given  in  the  original,  between  the  Oxford  racing  boat  and  the 
bark  in  which  souls  are  brought  to  purgatory,  might  be  thought  a 
little  ironical.  It  may,  however,  be  said  perhaps  that,  since  in  the 
former  case  the  worst  torments  are  over  when  the  boat  is  quitted, 
while  in  the  other  they  are  only  about  to  begin,  the  parallel 
does  not  quite  go  on  all-fours.  Indeed  it  is  evident  that 
the  writer  was  in  no  mood  for  sarcasm.  The  fate  of  the  un¬ 
happy  stranger  who  has  “  proposed  to  stand  to  view  the  race  from 
the  bank,”  and  does  not  make  way  for  the  “  human  torrent,”  im¬ 
presses  him  forcibly.  “  He  would  be  in  a  moment  thrown  to  the 
earth,  and  trampled  to  death,  before  in  that  hurly-burly  any  one, 
even  if  he  wished,  could  succour  him  ”  (the  italics  are  ours).  From 
this,  the  only  allusion  which  we  find  to  the  proverbial  savagery  of 
the  Briton,  Signor  de  Tivoli  turns  to  a  less  gloomy  part  of  his  sub¬ 
ject.  “  On  the  other  bank,  upon  the  barges,  the  heads  and  other 
members  of  the  colleges,  the  professors,  and  the  students,  with 
their  ladies,  adorned  with  the  most  elegant  toilettes,  and  still  more 
by  their  courteous  manners  and  natural  beauties,  render  the  spec¬ 
tacle  still  gayer  and  more  interesting,  they,  too,  taking  sides  in  it, 
and  all  together  encouraging  with  voice  and  gesture  the  competing 
crews  of  the  colleges  in  which  they  have  friends  and  relations.”  All 
this,  with  the  “  military  band  of  the  Volunteers  ”  and  the  “citizens 
of  all  ages  and  sexes  who  hasten  together  to  enjoy  the  festival  and 
embellish  the  picture,”  “  has  for  background  a  pretty,  most  verdant 
plain,  with  charming  hills  in  the  distance,  and  planted  with  very 
handsome  and  ancient  trees  of  every  species  which  adorn  magni¬ 
ficently  those  places.”  Our  own  recollections  of  races  in  the  month 
of  May  have,  we  must  own,  more  to  do  with  greatcoats,  and  what 
Signor  de  Tivoli  calls  “  sciarpe  di  lana  avvolte  intorno  al  collo  ” ; 
but  it  would  be  a  pity  to  spoil  his  pretty  picture  ;  and  perhaps  he 
was  favoured  by  circumstances.  At  any  rate  it  is  satisfactory  to 
find  one  foreigner  who  is  persuaded  that  the  sun  can  shine  in 
England. 


THE  CESAREWITCH. 

EVEN  less  attractive  than  the  share-lists  in  a  daily  newspaper 
must  the  acceptances  to  the  two  great  autumn  handicaps 
appear  to  the  disinterested  observer.  They  are  the  result  of  much 
laborious  and  abstruse  study,  and  offer  but  dry  and  confusing  read¬ 
ing ;  yet  more  attention  is  given  to  them  by  the  youths  of  the 
period  than  to  the  problems  suggested  by  their  mathematical 
masters.  It  may  be  thought  a  curious  fact  that  numbers  of  people 
should  greatly  exercise  their  brains  upon  the  question  whether 
three  or  seven  pounds  would  put  two  horses  which  they  have  never 
seen  on  an  equality,  or  that  they  should  consider  it  a  profitable 
investment  to  bet  upon  the  chances  of  a  horse  of  whose  very  colour 
they  are  ignorant.  Many  people  may  underestimate  the  labour  and 
difficulty  of  making  such  a  handicap  as  the  Oesarewitch ;  but  it  may 
be  in  some  degree  imagined  when  we  reflect  that  if  any  one  kept 
fifty  horses  merely  for  his  own  amusement,  and  ran  them  entirely 
in  private,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  him  so  to  handicap 
them  that  they  should  invariably  be  equal,  even  if  they 
always  ran  over  the  same  course.  Health,  condition,  weather, 
riding,  and  other  causes  would  so  far  affect  the  chances  now  of 
one  horse,  now  of  another,  that  a  good  race  between  half- 
a-dozen  of  the  fifty  could  not  always  be  relied  upon.  If  the 
owner  of  these  horses  were  to  take  his  team  to  different  places, 
and  run  them  over  ground  of  varying  character,  even  if  the  dis¬ 
tance  traversed  in  the  races  were  always  the  same,  the  finishes 
would  be  far  more  unequal ;  and  if,  in  addition  to  this,  the  length 
of  the  races  were  to  be  varied,  the  results  would  be  so  uncertain, 
and  the  victories  would  occasionally  be  so  hollow,  that  an  ob¬ 
server  who  did  not  know  that  the  horses  were  the  property  of  one 
owner  might  imagine  the  handicap  to  have  been,  as  it  is  tech¬ 
nically  termed,  “  made  for  the  winner.”  Now  in  public  handicaps 
not  only  do  all  these  difficulties  exist,  but  they  are  increased  a 
hundredfold  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  competitors  have  never 
met  before,  and  therefore  their  relative  merits  can  only  be  calcu¬ 
lated  through  collateral  running.  Even  with  all  these  drawbacks, 
however,  things  would  go  comparatively  smoothly  if  horses  came 
out  pretty  regularly  and  ran  in  a  manner  to  be  depended  on ; 
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but,  as  it  is,  some  are  kept  for  months  from  running  in  public 
through  accident  or  illness  ;  some  are  kept  in  retirement  by  their 
owners  until  they  are  so  leniently  weighted  that  their  winning  is 
almost  a  certainty ;  and  others  are  deliberately  pulled,  or  by  some 
other  means  prevented  from  showing  their  true  form.  Then,  just 
as  a  chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link,  so  no  handicap  is 
good  in  which  the  merits  of  a  single  horse  have  been  underesti¬ 
mated.  When  this  has  been  the  case,  the  result  is  that,  between 
the  cantering  in  by  himself  of  the  underweighted  brute  and  the 
pulling  up  of  those  horses  whose  jockeys  perceive  their  chances 
to  be  hopeless,  the  general  appearance  of  the  field  at  the  end  of 
the  race  is  anything  but  complimentary  to  the  judgment  of  the 
han  dicapper. 

The  acceptances  for  the  Cesarewitch  gave  every  promise  of 
an  interesting  race.  Among  the  favourites  were  the  winners  of  the 
English  and  French  Derbys,  the  second  in  last  year’s  St.  Leger,  and 
the  third  in  that  of  this  year,  as  well  as  the  winners  of  several  cups. 
The  first  two  favourites  for  some  time  before  the  race  were  the 
winner  of  the  Derby  and  the  second  in  last  year’s  St.  Leger ;  while  at 
one  time  the  most  heavily  weighted  horse  in  the  handicap  met  with 
a  good  deal  of  support,  so  that  the  better  class  of  horses  did  not 
seem  to  be  overburdened  with  prohibitory  weights.  Two  other 
horses  among  the  heavy  weights  would  probably  have  been  a  good 
deal  fancied  if  they  had  been  fit  to  run.  On  the  other  hand,  one 
of  the  extremely  lightly  weighted  horses  was  among  the  first  half- 
dozen  favourites  at  one  time,  so  that  the  head  and  tail  of  the 
handicap  were  pretty  fairly  balanced.  Then  the  public  had  very 
early  picked  out  a  favourite  from  among  the  middle  weights.  This 
was  Harbinger,  who  is  trained  in  the  same  stable  as  Pageant.  As 
is  often  the  case  with  a  moderate  horse  in  a  handicap,  it  was  not 
so  much  upon  his  own  previous  running  as  upon  that  of  his  stable- 
companion  that  his  reputation  rested.  Persons  connected  with 
the  stable  were  said  to  have  backed  Harbinger  for  large 
sums  of  money;  therefore,  argued  the  public,  Harbinger  must 
have  been  privately  proved  to  be  superior  to  Pageant  at  the 
weights.  He  had  run  execrably  in  the  Goodwood  Stakes 
under  only  3  lbs.  more  than  he  was  to  carry  in  the  Cesarewitch ; 
but  then  we  were  told  that  he  was  so  far  from  being  himself  at 
the  Goodwood  meeting  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  this 
running.  A  four-year-old  with  some  power  of  staying  certainly 
should  have  had  a  chance  with  only  7  st.  on  his  back  if  he  was  even 
a  moderate  racehorse.  Allowing  a  stone  for  the  year,  he  was 
meeting  Sefton  at  an  advantage  of  2  stones,  and  at  weight  for  age 
he  was  handicapped  as  only  7  lbs.  better  than  the  worst  three-year- 
olds  in  the  race.  Sefton ’s  Derby  victory  was  at  one  time  regarded 
as  a  fluke ;  but  his  wonderfully  good  performance  in  the  New¬ 
market  St.  Leger  made  people  change  their  minds,  and  racing 
critics  then  declared  him  to  be  the  best  three-year-old  in  training. 
If  they  were  right,  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  win  under  8  st.,  as  Julius  had  done  before  him.  Now  at 
weight  for  age,  and  allowing  for  sex,  Sefton  was  giving  Lady 
Golightly  an  advantage  of  8  lbs.  Some  of  this  mare’s  running 
had  been  so  very  good,  and  some  of  it  so  very  indifferent, 
that  it  was  hard  to  know  what  she  really  was.  During  a  great 
part  of  this  year  she  had  been  evidently  out  of  form ;  but, 
as  a  handicapper  must  draw  his  conclusions  from  public  running, 
we  do  not  think  that  the  compiler  of  the  weights  for  the  Cesare¬ 
witch  could  have  allotted  her  more  than  8  st.  2  lbs.  Nevertheless 
speculators  had  some  grounds  for  assuming,  from  her  easy  victory 
in  the  Newmarket  October  meeting,  that  her  old  form  had,  to  a 
certain  degree,  returned  to  her.  The  Makeshift  filly’s  claim  to 
favouritism  rested  on  her  lenient  weight  of  5  st.  10  lbs.,  her 
private  reputation,  and  the  large  sums  of  money  with  which 
she  had  been  backed;  but  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
urge  anything  in  her  favour  on  other  grounds.  Jester,  who 
had  been  a  fairish  three-vear-old,  had  not  contrived  to  win 
a  race  for  two  years,  although  he  had  run  pretty  frequently; 
but  he  had  now  only  6st.  iolbs.  to  carry,  which,  at  weight  for 
age,  was  giving  him  an  advantage  of  nearly  40  lbs.  over  Sefton, 
and  was  a  mere  nominal  burden  for  a  five-year-old.  He  had  been 
a  very  bad  third  to  Pageant  in  the  Chester  Cup,  but  he  was  then 
very  backward  in  condition,  and  had  nevertheless  run  extremely 
well  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  race.  Insulaire  had 
been  beaten  six  lengths  in  the  Newmarket  St.  Leger  by  Sefton, 
and  he  was  now  to  meet  his  conqueror  on  only  3  lbs.  better 
terms ;  if,  therefore,  the  Newmarket  running  was  quite  correct, 
Insulaire  could  have  but  little  chance  if  Sefton  ran.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  9  st.  1  lb.  which  Insulaire  had  carried  in  the  Newmarket 
St.  Leger  was  a  very  heavy  weight  for  so  small  a  horse,  and  he 
was  now  to  have  19  lbs.  less  on  his  back.  Again,  in  the  New¬ 
market  race  he  had  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
running  for  Inval,  which  might  be  taken  as  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  his  bad  running.  Master  Kildare,  who  had 
run  third  for  the  St.  Leger,  had  only  7  st.  4  lbs.  to  carry. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  some  close  observers  of  the  finish  for 
the  St.  Leger  that,  had  Master  Kildare  been  ridden  out 
energetically,  he  might  have  beaten  Childeric  for  second  place. 
He  is  a  beautiful  mover,  and  appeared  in  far  better  condition  than 
at  Doncaster.  He  was  known  to  be  a  stayer,  as  he  had  beaten 
Umpire  in  Ireland  over  a  two-mile  course,  and  had  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  run  within  a  length  of  him  over  three  miles,  when 
Umpire  broke  down  in  making  his  effort  to  win.  Snail  looked 
better,  and  was  said  to  be  fitter,  than  on  any  previous  occasion  on 
which  he  had  been  out  this  year.  He  had  been  much  out  of  form 
this  summer;  but,  if  any  of  his  old  virtues  still  lingered  in 
him,  he  certainly  should  have  had  a  chance  under  7  st.  9  lbs. 


Then  there  were  Sunshade,  who  had  not  been  out  before 
this  year,  but  had  won  a  race  as  a  two-year-old,  and  who 
had  now  only  6  st.  2  lbs.  to  carry ;  Lancaster,  a  four-year-old 
by  Hermit  out  of  Romping  Girl,  with  6  st.  1 1  lbs. ;  and  Flotsam, 
who  had  won  the  Great  Yorkshire  Handicap  and  the  Ayrshire 
Handicap,  and  who  was  not  unfairly  weighted  with  7st.  5  lbs.  We 
are  not  particularly  fond  of  this  class  of  race,  but  if  there  must  be 
a  handicap  at  all,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  it  should  be  a  good 
one,  and  in  this  instance  the  handicap  looked  a  tolerably  open 
affair  upon  paper.  As  is  often  the  case,  the  handicapper’s  opinion 
had  changed  with  regard  to  the  relative  merits  of  several  horses 
since  the  spring,  to  the  extent  of  over  30  lbs. ;  an  alteration  the 
importance  of  which  may  easily  be  appreciated  by  any  one  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  run  at  his  best  pace  for  a  couple  of  miles — 
or  for  a  couple  of  furlongs,  if  he  likes  it  better — first  without,  and 
then  with,  a  knapsack  containing  30  lbs.  weight  of  shot  upon  his 
back. 

Twenty  horses  came  to  the  post — a  small  field  for  a  Cesarewitch. 
The  Derby  winner,  with  Fordham  as  his  jockey,  was  a  strong 
favourite  at  the  last ;  Harbinger,  Master  Kildare,  and  Lady 
Golightly,  with  Archer  on  her  back,  were  the  other  prominent 
favourites,  in  the  order  named.  The  horses  were  soon  off  to  a 
capital  start,  and  it  was  at  once  evident  that  the  pace  was  to  be 
good,  as  Shillelagh  shot  to  the  front  and  rattled  along  well  in 
advance  of  the  rest  of  the  field.  It  may  be  remembered  that  he 
did  the  same  thing  in  the  Goodwood  Stakes,  on  which  occasion 
he  made  the  running  with  such  a  will  that  he  was  quite  ex¬ 
hausted  on  reaching  the  distance,  so  much  so  indeed  that  he 
swerved  against  Norwich,  and  nearly  prevented  that  horse  from 
winning.  Running-making  appears  to  be  Shillelagh’s  mission  in 
life,  for  he  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  successful  racehorse.  He  won 
two  rather  important  races  as  a  two-year  old  ;  hut  during  the  last 
couple  of  years  he  has  run  fourteen  times  without  winning  a 
single  race.  Backers  looked  anxiously  for  the  appearance  of  some 
of  the  favourites  in  the  front  rank,  and  were  presently  comforted 
by  seeing  Master  Kildare  and  Sefton  lying  forward  in  the  middle 
division,  as  if  waiting  to  make  their  efforts  when  the  proper  time 
should  arrive.  Just  as  their  admirers  expected  to  see  them  bear¬ 
ing  down  upon  the  leading  horses,  first  Master  Kildare  and  then 
Sefton  gave  way,  and  fell  back  beaten.  Soon  after  passing  the 
T.  Y.  C.  post  another  despised  outsider,  named  Start — who,  like 
Shillelagh,  had  not  won  a  race  this  year — rushed  to  the  front  and 
made  the  running,  followed  by  Jester,  Shillelagh  being  beaten. 
If  the  last-named  horse  did  not  run  himself  to  a  standstill 
whenever  he  had  a  light  jockey  on  his  back,  he  would 
be  a  dangerous  horse  in  a  long  race.  It  soon  became 
apparent  that  the  better  class  of  horses  had  not  been  so  leniently 
treated  as  had  been  supposed.  Five  horses,  all  four-year-olds  or 
more,  and  neither  of  them  carrying  more  than  7  st.,  were  galloping 
clear  away  from  the  rest  of  the  field.  Sefton,  Harbinger,  Master 
Kildare,  and  Lady  Golightly  were  not  in  the  race  at  all ;  and  it 
was  evident  that  the  abstruse  calculations  as  to  their  relative 
merits  had  been  simply  labour  lost.  When  Jester  challenged 
Start,  it  was  clear  that  be  would  soon  wear  her  down,  and  in  a 
short  time  he  was  leading  by  several  lengths.  Cantering  in  with 
absurd  ease,  he  passed  the  winning-post  five  lengths  in  advance  of 
Start,  Shillelagh  being  beaten  by  a  couple  of  lengths  for  second 
place.  And  thus  the  Cesarewitch  turned  out  a  wretched  race, 
being  absolutely  run  away  with  by  three  horses  which  had  not 
succeeded  between  them  in  winning  a  single  race  this  year,  while 
two  of  them  had  not  won  a  race  for  two  years.  The  winner  had 
run  in  public  during  four  seasons,  in  only  one  of  which  had  he 
succeeded  in  winning  a  race.  In  his  first  season,  as  a  two-year- 
old,  he  had  started  for  fourteen  races,  on  each  of  which  occasions 
he  had  met  with  defeat.  He  was  once  sold  for  2,500  guineas; 
and,  even  after  running  without  success  last  year,  he  was  claimed 
for  2,000 1.  He  is  by  Merrymaker,  who  was  a  very  inferior  race¬ 
horse,  out  of  a  mare  whose  pedigree  is  unknown.  There  is  little 
honour  due  to  a  horse  for  winning  the  Cesarewitch  at  the  age  of 
five  under  6 st.  iolbs. ;  and,  although  Jester  won  with  great  ease, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  many  that  he  left  behind  him  could 
have  been  much  nearer  had  they  been  persevered  with.  Dis¬ 
appointing  as  was  the  result  of  the  Cesarewitch,  no  blame  can  be 
laid  upon  the  handicapper ;  for,  up  to  the  moment  of  starting,  the 
race  appeared  to  be  of  a  very  open  character.  It  certainly  turned 
out  a  failure  ;  but  in  racing,  as  in  all  other  matters,  we  cannot 
always  have  everything  that  we  wish  for ;  and,  as  we  said  at 
starting,  few  people  can  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  compiling- 
such  a  handicap  as  the  Cesarewitch. 


REVIEWS. 


FOWLER’S  EDITION  OF  BACON’S  NOVUM  ORGANUM.* 

WE  have  too  long  deferred  our  notice  of  this  volume,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  diploma-work  of  its  editor  the 
present  Professor  of  Logic  at  Oxford.  Mr.  Fowler  has  spared  no 
pains  to  produce  a  book  worthy  of  his  chair.  He  has  shown  that 
he  is  well  aware  of  the  responsible  position  in  which  an  editor  of 

*  Bacon's  Novum  Organum.  Edited,  with  Introduction.  Notes  &c.  by 
Thomas  Fowler,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University  of  ’Oxford 
Fellow  of  Lincoln  College.  Clarendon  Press  Scries.  Oxford  :  Clarendon 
Press.  1878. 
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the  Novum  Oryanum  finds  himself  at  the  present  time,  when  in  the 
first  place  (thanks  to  Messrs.  Ellis  and  Spedding)  so  much  more  is 
known  about  Bacon  than  has  ever  been  known  before,  and  when 
in  the  second  place  such  heavy  blows  have  been  lately  dealt  by 
great  authorities  at  Bacon’s  literary  reputation.  The  need  for  a 
first-rate  edition  of  the  Novum  Oryanum  has  long  been  felt. 
Messrs.  Ellis  and  Spedding  could  not  of  course,  in  their  great 
edition  of  Bacon’s  works,  deal  with  the  treatise  except  as  part  of  a 
whole,  so  that  their  edition,  besides  not  being  separately  procurable, 
has  not  the  special  featiu'es  which  completeness  requires.  Nor 
could  students  be  expected  to  content  themselves  any  longer  with 
Mr.  Kitchin’s  edition,  of  which  Mr.  Fowler  speaks  with  becoming 
friendliness,  but  which  its  editor  would  be  the  first  to  confess  to 
have  been  a  young  literary  man’s  tour  de  force  rather  than  the 
mature  performance  of  a  specialist.  In  the  face  of  the  attacks  of 
Lassou,  Liebig,  and  Mr.  Huxley,  something  more  than  this  was 
wanted  if  Bacon's  name  was  not  to  go  down  to  posterity  altogether 
discredited.  It  is  impossible  to  meet  such  attacks  either  by  silence 
or  hv  declamation.  Bacon’s  position  as  a  philosopher  must  he 
defended  by  some  one  who  knows  both  exactly  what  Bacon's  work 
was  and  what  philosophy  is ;  who  can  distinguish  between  what  he 
really  aimed  at  and  what  he  did  not ;  who  can  admit  that  he  failed 
in  this  direction  in  order  to  assure  his  success  in  that ;  and  who 
can  test  his  utterances  by  a  comparison  with  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  the  men  of  science  that  have  succeeded  him.  Mr.  Fowler 
has  shown  himself  to  be  admirably  qualified  for  this  task.  Pie 
knows  Bacon  and  his  commentators  and  critics  fully  and  accurately. 
He  is  quite  adequately  acquainted  with  the  methods  and  the 
results  of  modern  science,  as  well  as  with  the  writings  of  the 
English  philosophers  and  moralists  who  have  carried  Bacon’s 
method  into  other  than  physical  regions.  He  brings  to  bear  on 
his  author  a  fund  of  common  sense  and  a  calm  and  well-balanced 
judgment. 

The  original  part  of  the  book  consists  partly  of  notes  and  partly 
of  an  Introduction  of  a  hundred  and  fiftv  pages.  The  danger  in 
such  a  case  is  always  that  of  overloading  text  with  comment ;  but, 
though  many  of  Mr.  Fowler’s  notes  are  long,  we  have  not  met 
with  many  that  we  think  could  have  been  spared.  Occasionally 
indeed  (pp.  287,  333)  we  observe  a  tendency  to  annotate  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  expanding  what  is  said  in  the  text,  which  is 
perhaps  undesirable  :  and  sometimes  we  come  upon  a  questionable 
statement  of  fact,  as  where,  in  p.  309,  the  invention  of  printing 
from  moveable  types  is  said  to  be  “  generally  ascribed  either  to 
John  Lorenzo  Koster  of  Haarlem  or  to  John  Guttemberg  of 
Mainz.”  The  Koster  bubble  has  been  long  ago  exploded.  It  is 
by  the  Introduction,  however,  that  the  hook  will  generally  be 
judged.  It  deals,  in  seventeen  sections,  with  all  the  principal 
questions  that  arise  either  in  connexion  with  the  Novum  Oryanum 
itself  or  with  Bacon’s  general  philosophical  and  scientific  position. 
A  few  of  the  titles  of  these  sections  may  he  given  as  an  indication 
of  the  editor’s  treatment  of  his  subject “Relations  of  the  N.  O.  to 
the  more  important  of  Bacon’s  other  philosophical  works  “  Bacon’s 
general  philosophical  opinions  ” ;  “  Bacon's  scientific  attainments 
and  opinions,  with  special  reference  to  the  state  of  knowledge  in 
his  time  ” ;  “  Bacon’s  religious  opinions  ” ;  “  Bacon’s  rejection  of 
Final  Causes  in  Physics  ” ;  “  the  Reaction  against  the  authority  of 
Aristotle  ”  ;  “  Anticipations  of  Bacon's  method  and  teaching  ”  ; 
“  Bacon’s  influence  on  Philosophy  and  Science  ’’ ;  “  Present  value 
of  Bacon  s  Logical  Works  ” ;  and,  to  conclude,  exhaustive  sections 
on  the  opponents  of  Bacon  and  on  the  bibliography  of  the  Novum 
Oryanum. 

With  reference  to  all  the  sections  alike  [says  Mr.  Fowler]  1  must  warn 
the  reader  that  I  have  studied  thoroughness  of  treatment  even  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  occasional  prolixity.  A  general  sketch  of  Bacon’s  philosophy  and 
a  general  appreciation  of  its  merits  and  its  relation  to  other  systems  is  to  be 
found  in  almost  every  History  of  Philosophy,  and  I  have  not  thought  it 
desirable  to  add  to  the  number  of  such  accounts  already  existing.  But  it 
has  appeared  to  me  that  a  more  complete  treatment  than  is  usual  of  special 
questions,  mainly  connected  with  the  Novum  Organum  or  its  history, 
might  be  not  only  a  real  contribution  to  the  large  amount  of  literature  we 
already  possess  on  the  subject,  but  also  the  best  introduction  to  the  intelli¬ 
gent  study  of  this  edition. 

It  would  clearly  be  impossible  to  give  within  our  limits  a  con¬ 
nected  account  of  all  or  most  of  these  questions  which  the  editor 
discusses  in  so  much  detail.  We  must  be  content  with  mention¬ 
ing  some  of  the  more  salient  points,  reserving  one  or  two  for  fuller 
treatment.  With  regard,  for  example,  to  Bacon’s  general  philo¬ 
sophical  opinions,  Mr.  Fowler  hastens  to  disclaim  for  his  author 
the  intention  of  founding  a  philosophical  school — ne  e.vistiment 
homines  nos  ....  sectam  aliquam  in  philosophia  condere 
velle — but  at  the  same  time  demands  for  his  method  and  his 
writings  some  influence  in  “  the  creation  of  what  is  commonly 
called  the  empirical  school  of  English  philosophy.”  Metaphysical 
questions — that  is,  “  the  questions  which  relate  to  the  origin  and 
essential  nature  of  matter  and  mind,  and  the  relation  between  the 
two” — Bacon  cared  very  little  for;  “he  lived  too  early  and  too 
late  to  take  any  serious  part  in  these  metaphysical  discussions.” 
His  psychological  opinions,  as  gathered  from  a  number  of 
passages  which  Mr.  Fowler  collects,  contain  with  all  their  crudity 
and  their  occasional  absurdity  “  the  beginnings  of  much  of  the  later 
English  psychology,  which  became  so  famous  in  the  hands  of 
Locke,  Hume,  Reid,  and  others.”  His  moral  philosophy,  contained 
in  the  Seventh  Book  of  the  De  Auymeniis,  though  it  agrees  with 
that  of  all  English  writers  of  the  time  in  giving  a  theological  basis 
to  morality,  yet  anticipates  in  some  points  “  the  systems  of  Shaftes¬ 
bury,  Hutcheson,  and  so  many  other  English  writers.”  As  to 
Bacon’s  scientific  attainments  and  opinions,  the  vex ata  quccstio 


i  of  Baconian  criticism,  Mr.  Fowler  has  naturally  a  great  deal  to 
say:— 

Of  the  many  charges  brought  against  Bacon,  as  a  philosopher  and  a 
reformer  of  science,  there  are  three,  connected  with  the  present  subject, 
which  it  would  be  vain  to  deny,  though,  in  the  course  of  this  enquire,  we 
may  line!  something  to  plead  in  extenuation  of  them.  The  first  is  that  he 
was  a  Dilettante  in  science.  The  second,  that  he  was  imperfectly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  existing  state  of  knowledge.  The  third,  that  he  grossly 
exaggerated  the  defects  of  his  own  time,  which,  in  spite  of  all  that  he  says, 
was  really  one  of  great  and  fruitful  intellectual  activity. 

These  charges  the  editor  candidly  supports  by  quoting  the  “  formid¬ 
able  indictment  ”  which  Mr.  Ellis  brought  against  Bacon’s  mathe¬ 
matical  and  mechanical  knowledge,  and  by  adding  to  it  a  number 
of  instances  of  ignorance  or  fancifulness, crowning  the  edifice  withan 
account  of  Bacon’s  persistent — though,  not  as  Hume  called  it,  “  dis¬ 
dainful  ’’—rejection  of  the  Copernican  theory.  But,  per  contra,  Mr. 
Fowler  has  much  to  say  of  this  Copernican  theory  itself  and  of  the 
way  in  which  it  was  received  in  Bacon’s  time ;  of  theflaws  in  it  as  first 
enunciated,  of  the  respectable  arguments  and  authority  of  the  anti- 

Copernicans ;  and  he  quotes  with  approval  De  Morgan’s  words  : _ 

“By  investing  Copernicus  with  .a  system  which  requires  Galileo, 
Kepler,  and  Newton  to  explain  it,  and  their  pupils  to  understand 
it,  the  modern  astronomer  refers  the  want  of  immediate  accept¬ 
ance  of  that  system  to  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  over-adherence  to 
antiquity.  No  doubt  all  these  things  can  be  traced  ;  but  the  ignor¬ 
ance  was  of  a  kind  which  belonged  equally  to  the  partisans  and 
the  opponents,  and  which  fairly  imposed  on  the  founder  of  the 
system  the  onus  of  meeting  arguments  which,  in  the  period  we 
speak  of,  he  did  not  and  could  not  meet.”  There  is,  too,  another 
side  to  this  question  of  Bacon’s  scientific  attainments.  The  critic 
has  not  only  to  take  into  account  “  the  wealth  of  illustration  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  Novum  Oryanum  and  the  vast  range  of  subjects 
reviewed  in  the  De  Auymentis,”  but.  such  positive  suggestions, 
conjectures,  and  experiments  as  that  of  “  the  necessity  of  a  closer 
union  between  formal  and  physical  astronomy  that  of  the  nature 
of  Attraction  (a  suggestion  over-estimated  by  Voltaire)  ;  that  of 
the  connexion  of  the  winds  with  temperature  ;  that  of  the 
attempt  made  to  discover  the  compressibility  of  water,  and  many 
more  to  which  Mr.  Fowler  calls  attention  both  in  his  introduction 
and  in  the  notes  to  the  Second  Book. 

Passing  to  the  interesting  section  on  Bacon's  religious  opinions, 
we  find  that  in  this  direction,  as  in  so  many  others,  lie  anticipated, 
if  he  did  not  actually  determine,  the  attitude  of  subsequent  English 
writers.  Bacon,  orthodox  as  he  was,  has  no  patience  with  those 
who  “  in  primo  capitulo  Geneseos,  et  in  libro  Job,  et  aliis  scripturis 
sacris,  philosophiam  naturaleru  fundare  conati  sint”:  in  other 
words,  with  those  who  confuse  theology  and  science.  “  Their 
admixture,”  as  the  editor  renders  Bacon’s  language,  “  has  made  the 
one  fantastic,  the  other  heretical.”  Their  methods  are  distinct, 
the  premisses  of  the  one  being  authypostat.ee,  self-established,  and 
not  to  be  questioned  by  the  same  logic  which  derives  conclusions 
from  them ;  the  premisses  of  the  other  being  themselves  estab¬ 
lished  by  Logic,  Inductive  if  not  Deductive.  Here  Bacon  was 
consistent  with  himself,  and  in  agreement  with  his  age ;  and,  as  to 
the  views  of  his  successors  : — 

I  cannot  question  [says  Mr.  Fowler]  that  the  general  tendency,  pre» 
dominant,  especially  in  England,  till  quite  recently,  to  draw  a  distinct  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  spheres  of  religion,  on  the  one  side,  and  philo¬ 
sophy  and  science,  on  the  other,  and  to  combine  a  sincere  belief  in  the  tra¬ 
ditional  teaching  of  the  Bible  or  the  Church  with  a  perfect  independence  in 
the  sphere  of  speculation,  is  due,  in  very  large  measure,  to  the  teaching  and 
exumple  of  Bacon. 

“  Whether  this  procedure  he  or  he  not  legitimate,”  the  editor 
adds,  “  this  is  not  the  place  to  enquire.”  Nor  is  this  article  the 
proper  place ;  though,  if  it  were,  one  might  well  ask  whether 
Bacon  and  all  his  followers  did  not  in  fact  lay  themselves  open 
to  a  very  similar  attack  to  that  which  they  made  against  the 
scholastics.  If  the  principles  of  religion,  i.e.  the  statements  of 
the  Bible  (for  so  both  Bacon  and  the  scholastics  understood  them), 
are  authypostatce  and  unquestionable,  are  not  scientific  premisses 
which  contradict  those  statements  ipso  facto  condemned?  Sooner 
or  later  the  world  has  to  choose  between  the  one  and  the  other ;  as 
indeed  it  has  found  out  by  this  time. 

No  charge  has  been  more  frequently  brought  against  Bacon  than 
that  of  unfairness  to  Aristotle,  and  it  is  a  charge  which,  as  Mr. 
Fowler  confesses,  must  be  admitted  with  certain  limitations.  But 
here  as  elsewhere  Bacon  is  not  so  original  as  either  his  friends  or 
his  enemies  would  wish  to  represent  him.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  sections  of  Mr.  Fowler’s  preface  is  that  in  which  he 
collects  a  number  of  extracts  illustrating  not  the  theological 
attacks  and  defences  of  which  Aristotle  was  the  object,  but  “  the 
philosophical  reaction  against  the  Aristotelian  method  and  doc¬ 
trine,”  from  John  of  Salisbury  down  to  Ramus  and  Campanella. 
Bacon,  no  doubt,  misunderstood  some  important  points  in  Aris¬ 
totle’s  teaching,  and  expressed  himself  far  too  severely  in  the  well- 
known  sixty-third  aphorism  of  the  First  Book ;  but  he  was  not 
half  so  severe  as  Laurentius  Valla  had  been  two  hundred  years 
before,  nor  would  he  quite  have  agreed  with  Peter  Ramus  in 
saying  that  in  the  works  of  Aristotle  there  was  “  nihil  (si  ad 
naturae  veritatem  spectes)  non  confusum,  non  perturbatum,  non 
contamiuatum,  non  foedatum.”  Bacon  is  at  least  specific  in  his 
charges  against  Aristotle,  which  are,  after  all,  only  a  sort  of  con¬ 
crete  embodiment  of  his  charges  against  the  syllogism.  It  is  only 
in  another  and  less  important  and  much  earlier  work  that  he 
allows  himself  to  call  names  and  to  speak  of  Aristotle  as  pcssimus 
sophist,  a. 

The  longest  section  of  the  Introduction  is,  as  might  have  been 
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expected,  that  on  Bacon's  influence  on  philosophy  and  science. 
His  opponents,  indeed,  admit  the  extent  of  this  influence,  but  con¬ 
tend  that  it  has  been  disastrous;  Baron  Liebig,  as  Mr.  Fowler 
reminds  us,  “  visiting  the  sins  of  the  children  upon  the  fathers,”  by 
making  Bacon  responsible  for  the  stupidity  of  the  English  farmers 
of  the  present  day.  But  even  Liebig  must  confess  _  that  the 
testimony  of  experts,  as  well  as  the  unexpressed  obligations  of 
many  generations  of  philosophers  and  men  of  science,  have  to  be  set 
against  his  condemnation  of  Bacon.  A  friend  asks  Descartes  for 
some  rules  for  making  useful  experiments.  “  A  cela  je  n’ai  rien  a 
dire  apres  ce  que  Verulamius  en  a  ecrit,”  he  answers.  Gassendi 
is  stronger  still  on  the  same  side.  Voltaire’s  praises  of  Bacon  are  well 
known;  though,  as  Mr.  Fowler  is  careful  to  show,  he  was  by  no 
means  the  discoverer  of  Bacon’s  merits  as  far  as  France  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Vico  in  Italy,  Leibnitz  in  Germany,  in  Holland  the 
illustrious  Boerhaave,  agree  in  recognizing  the  real  origi¬ 
nality  and  importance  of  Bacons  writings.  His  influence  in 
England,  from  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Society  on¬ 
wards,  is  a  household  word  ;  and,  as  Mr.  Fowler  shows,  it  is  vain 
to  suppose  that  Newton  and  Locke  did  not  feel  it  and  recognize  it, 
though  they  make  no  express  reference  to  him.  If,  then,  his  in¬ 
fluence  was  so  wide,  of  what  kind  was  it  ?  Here,  indeed,  we  can 
only  summarize  the  editor’s  admirable  statement  of  its  manifold 
nature.  Bacon  summoned  men  ‘  as  with  the  voice  of  a  herald  ’  to 
the  studv  of  nature.  He  insisted  on  the  need  of  experiment  as 
well  as  observation.  He  extended  his  method  to  problems  of 
mind,  of  conduct,  and  of  society,  as  well  as  to  the  phenomena  of 
external  nature.  He  headed  the  revolt  against  authority  on  the 
one  hand,  and  against  the  dominion  of  the  fancy  on  the  other..  He 
made  definite  contributions  to  inductive  logic,  as  where  he  insisted 
on  the  selection  as  well  as  the  accumulation  of  instances.  Well 
aware  of  the  hardship  and  misery  in  which  the  greater  part  of 
mankind  live,  he  subordinated  science  to  practical  aims ;  hegnum 
Hominis  may  be  taken  as  an  alternative  title  of  his  book.  He 
looked  hopefully  forward,  and  inspired  his  followers  with  his  own 
hopefulness.  Lastly — and  not  of  least  importance,  though  Mr. 
Huxley,  with  a  certain  ungenerousness,  has  lately  mocked  at  Bacon's 
“  fine  phrases  ” — he  clothed  his  thoughts  in  terse,  vigorous,  and 
vivid  language,  such  as  commends  them  to  the  imagination  and 
sets  him  side  by  side  with  Shakspeare  in  the  memory  of  his 
countrymen. 


•  FRANCE  IN  1687.* 

READERS  of  Thackeray  will  recollect  the  savage  contempt 
which  the  satirist  poured  on  the  mighty  ruler  of  France,  and 
the  pair  of  sketches,  in  one  of  which  Louis  XIV.  appeared  in  heroic 
proportions,  while  in  the  second  he  was  stripped  of  his  accessories 
and  reduced  to  the  stature  of  ordinary  mortals.  Perhaps  it  is 
fortunate  that  Thackeray  never  caught  sight  of  a  curious  book 
which  has  recently  fallen  into  our  hands,  and  which  would  have 
served  still  more  to  give  point  and  force  to  his  sarcastic  criticism. 
A  Lord  Preston,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  employed  in  a  high 
diplomatic  capacity  in  France  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ;  and, 
during  his  sojourn  there,  he  appears  to  have  advanced  the  fortunes 
of  a  certain  gentleman  who  signs  himself  R.  W.  This  latter  person 
tells  us  that  he  spent  ten  years  of  “travel  and  converse  in  that 
magnificent  and  splendid  Court,”  and  that  he  was  moved  to  under¬ 
take  a  translation  of  a  work  by  a  French  author  giving  a  description 
of  the  government  of  Louis.  The  original  work,  we  are  informed, 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum  ;  but  we  have  not  had  access 
to  it.  The  minute  details  given  by  the  author  are  so  illustrative 
of  the  centralizing  and  despotic  tendencies  of  the  French 
monarchy  at  that  period;  the  picture  of  the  rigid  Separation 
between  classes,  of  the  privileges  of  the  nobility,  of  the 
operation  of  harsh  laws,  of  the  degradation  of  the  bourgeoisie, 
is  so  vivid,  that  it  can  hardly  fail  to  interest  Englishmen 
of  the  present  generation  who  have  witnessed  the  tran¬ 
sition  of  France  from  Monarchy  to  Empire,  and,  after  a 
series  of  convulsions,  to  Republican  Government.  The  author, 
after  dedicating  his  work  to  his  patron,  Loid  Preston, 
informs  the  reader  that  his  volume  is  not  altogether  a  translation 
from  the  French,  as  he  has  explained  all  passages  needing  expla¬ 
nation,  and  supplied  many  observations  of  his  own ;  adding  that 
thereby  he  had  “  rendered  both  the  book  and  the  country  much 
more  intelligible  to  the  English  reader  than  it  was  before  ;  when 
it  was  so  far  from  being  illustrated  that  it  was  hardly  half-trans¬ 
lated,  and  left,  in  many  of  the  most  material  places,  almost  as  much 
French  as  in  the  original,  and  done  in  a  very  perplexed  method, 
which  allay’d  much  the  pleasure  of  the  Reader.”  We  regret  to 
observe  that  but  slight  progress  has  been  made  in  the  correct  trans¬ 
lation  of  French  documents  since  that  year  of  publication,  1687. 
Hardly  a  week  passes  that  we  do  not  detect,  even  in  first-class  jour¬ 
nals,  specimens  of  translation  into  French-English  which  would 
ensure  the  disqualification  of  the  translator  by  any  strict  Civil 
Service  examiner.  When  will  “  Special  Correspondents  ”  learn 
that  the  French  “  on  ”  is  not  to  be  rendered  in  English  by 
“one”;  that  “on  pretend,”  for  instance,  does  not  mean  “one 
pretends,”  but  should  be  rendered  by  “  it  is  asserted  ”  or  some 

*  The  Present  State  nf  France,  containing  a  General  Description  of  that 
Kingdom.  Translated  from  the  last  Edition  of  the  French,  enriched  with 
Additional  Observations  and  Remarks  of  the  New  Compiler,  and  Digested 
into  a  Method  conformable  to  that  of  the  State  of  England.  By  R.  W., 
M.A.  London :  Printed  for  Gilbert  Cownly  at  the  Pope’s  Head,  in  the 
Lower  Walk  of  the  New  Exchange,  in  the  Strand.  1687. 


similar  equivalent  ?  The  sayings  of  Prince  Florae  read  amusingly 
in  Thackeray,  but  it  is  hardly  fair  to  the  originals  to  use  that 
dialect  as  a  medium  for  expressing  a  speech  by  M.  Gambetta  or  a 
political  manifesto  from  a  foreign  Court. 

To  return  to  our  author,  the  greater  part  of  his  work  is  taken 
up  with  a  specification  of  the  appointments,  civil,  military,  and 
menial,  throughout  the  kingdom  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Court.  There  are  notices  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  family, 
and  there  is  a  short  chapter  or  two  on  the  language,  climate, 
productions,  revenue,  and  manners  of  France.  But  by  far  the 
larger  part  is  occupied  with  lists  and  salaries  of  controllers  and 
waiters,  knights  and  serving  men,  chyrurgeons  and  pages,  governors 
of  forts  and  castles,  falconers  and  lifeguardsmen,  dukes  and  chap¬ 
lains,  Presidents  of  Parliaments  and  pastrycooks  of  Versailles.  In 
his  description  of  the  size  of  France  the  author  intimates  that  most 
geographers  mightily  enlarge  the  extent  of  other  countries  and 
make  England  less  than  it  is  ;  for  though  three  miles  were  usually 
reckoned  to  a  league,  yet  he  could  never  find  out  that  a  common 
French  league  was  more  than  two  English  miles.  The  soil,  how¬ 
ever,  was  fruitful,  and  cultivated  like  the  Garden  of  Eden  ;  the 
women  talkative,  but  very  pleasing  in  discourse,  and  of  a  graceful 
and  winning  deportment ;  and  the  men — that  is,  the  gentry — accom¬ 
plished,  polite,  and  civil  to  the  highest  degree.  The  King  himself, 
who  had  “  much  of  the  sober  mixture  of  a  Spaniard  in  him,” 
had  made  it  appear  to  all  Europe  that  Frenchmen,  when  well 
moderated,  ore  as  wise,  discreet,  and  sedate  counsellors  as  any 
in  the  world,  and  capable  of  managing  secrets;  a  thing,  he 
observes,  thought  almost  incompatible  with  the  temper  of  the 
nation.  The  nobility  and  gentry  were  given  to  good  living, 
though  not  so  profuse  as  the  English,  and  were  fond  of  using 
“  great  variety  of  hashes,  entrees,  kickshaws,  poignant  sauces,  and 
other  made  dishes.”  They  also  preferred  kid  to  venison,  and 
were  great  eaters  of  “  sallets,”  fruits,  and  bread.  Smokers  will  be 
pained  to  find  that  it  was  accounted  “  a  mean  and  scandalous 
thing  to  smoke  tobacco  at  Paris  or  in  any  of  the  inland  Towns,” 
though  men  would 'drink  briskly  enough  for  divertissement  and 
good  company,  but  seldom  to  drunkenness.  Women  rarely 
drank  wine  before  marriage.  For  recreations  they  had  plenty 
of  tennis,  as  every  village  had  its  court,  and  Paris  had  many 
hundreds;  and  also  dancing,  masques,  playes,  musick,  singing, 
fencing,  riding  the  great  horse,  vaulting,  bowls,  billiards,  dice,  and 
cards.  At  Court,  moreover,  they  had  running  at  the  ring,  running  at 
a  Head,  and  carousels.  Hunting  and  hawking  were  much  in  vogue  ; 
but  horses  and  hounds  were  bought  in  England.  While  lauding 
the  splendour  of  the  nobles,  the  civility  of  the  citizens,  and  the 
comfort  enjoyed  by  tradesmen  and  artificers  in  towns  and  cities, 
the  writer  could  not  but  admit  that  the  condition  of  the  peasantry 
was  wretched;  their  diet  poor,  consisting  of  black  bread,  “sallets,” 
and  broth  made  of  salt,  herbs,  and  rusty  bacon.  They  drank  no 
wine,  were  afraid  of  additional  taxation,  and  very  much  addicted 
to  envy  and  tale-bearing. 

One  characteristic  of  all  the  appointments,  especially  those  of 
the  higher  kind,  is  that  the  perquisites  and  allowances  are  often 
far  in  excess  of  the  substantive  salaries.  The  French  livre,  it  is 
expressly  stated,  was  equivalent  to  eighteenpence  of  our  money. 
Thus,  the  Marquess  of  Seignelay,  eldest  son  of  the  great  Colbert, 
had  3,000  livres,  or,  at  the  above  reckoning,  about  225/.  a  year,  be¬ 
sides  just  double  this  sum  as  board  wages,  and  two  other  salaries 
of  1.200  livres  each.  The  remuneration  of  the  Grand  Falconer 
was  3,000  livres  as  appointment,  and  6,000  livres  as  “  Chief  over 
a  flight  of  Hawks,”  “  for  the  crow,”  besides  other  sums  for  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  flight,  for  pages,  for  furniture,  and  for  buying  the 
hawks.  In  all,  his  remuneration  was  about  1,660/.  of  our  money, 
which  would  have  been  an  ample  allowance  in  England  for  those 
days.  The  colonel  of  the  Foot  Guards  drew  10,000  livres  a  year, 
captains  and  majors  3,000  each,  and  ensigns  660.  The  Captain  of 
the  Guards  of  the  Gate  had  3,000  livres  salary  and  4,000  board 
wages.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  scale  certain  footmen  had 
72  livres,  a  doublet  and  small  breeches  every  year,  a  coat  or 
cloak  every  two  years,  and  50/.  in  other  little  fees  or  allowances. 
A  head  groom  was  allowed  600  livres  for  wages  and  diet ;  two 
chyrurgeons,  who  served  in  turn,  each  half  a  year,  200  livres ;  a 
bodyguard  composed  of  gentlemen  called  Bees  de  Corbin,  from  their 
falchions,  were  two  hundred  in  number,  and  had  always  to  keep  near 
the  King’s  person  in  “battel, ”so  that,  were  it  not  for  their  attendance 
on  days  of  ceremony  and  solemnity,  their  office  might  have  been  a 
sinecure.  To  the  King's  pleasures  and  the  officers  thereunto  belong¬ 
ing  was  assigned  a  notable  place.  Two  great  hunting  seasons 
were  observed  in  the  year,  at  the  risings  of  the  Parliament  or 
assizes.  The  Court  and  nobles  hunted  the  red  deer,  the  wild  goat 
and  the  fallow  deer,  the  hare  and  the  fox,  the  wolf  and  the  wild  boar. 
For  the  hare,  in  particular,  there  was  a  pack  of  “  Scotch  hounds,” 
which,  we  apprehend,  must  he  intended  for  beagles  or  harriers. 
Wild  boars  were  driven  into  nets,  as  in  classical  times,  and  killed 
with  swords  or  darts,  where  ladies,  without  danger,  might  take 
part  in  this  divertissement.  Another  way  was  to  hunt  the  boar 
with  the  dog  called  vautray  or  the  tumbler,  and  a  third  to  take 
him  by  force ;  but  it  is  added  significantly  that  the  two  last 
methods  are  “  very  toilsome,  and  not  without  danger.”  No  one 
might  use  a  dart  unless  expressly  commanded  by  the  King.  To 
look  after  horse  and  hound  there  were  endless  lieutenants  and 
deputy-lieutenants,  harbingers,  and  servants  of  bloodhounds,  and 
little  servants  for  dogs,  prickers  and  bakers,  farriers  and  commis¬ 
saries  of  nets,  and  even  “  net-menders.”  Then  we  have  a  long 
account  of  the  various  flights  of  hawks  for  the  kite,  the  heron, 
the  crow,  the  partridge,  the  duck,  the  magpie,  and  the  hare.  The 
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King  and  the  Dauphin,  besides  the  chase,  were  rather  fond  of 
playing  at  tennis ;  and  occasionally  they  caught  fish,  by  means  of 
cormorants,  in  the  park  at  Fontainebleau.  The  uninterrupted  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  all  this  chasse  was  secured  by  the  enactment,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  of  a  pretty  severe  code  of  forest  laws.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
waters  and  forests,  we  are  told,  is  very  ancient,  of  great  extent,  and 
established  to  hinder  abuse,  delinquencies,  and  misdemeanours 
committed,  whether  in  Crown  lands  or  in  those  belonging  to  princes 
of  the  blood,  noblemen,  prelates,  gentlemen,  and  communities  and 
•corporations.  A  great  Chamber  or  Court  was  held  in  the  palace 
near  the  parquet  or  bar  of  the  King's  Advocates  and  of  the  Proctor- 
General,  who  is,  of  course,  M.  le  Procureur-Gonoral  du  Roi.  *  The 
•■Court’s  jurisdiction  extended  beyond  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and 
over  other  Parliaments,  and  it  took  cognizance  of  all  processes  or 
suits,  enterprises  or  attempts  made  in  woods,  warrens,  rivers,  isles, 
mills,  cbaces,  fishings,  and  so  on,  arising  on  these  accounts  between 
any  persons  of  whatever  quality.  It  is  not  quite  clear  to  us  how, 
after  all  these  extensive  powers,  an  appeal  should,  as  is  stated,  lie 
to  a  Parliament  from  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  such  a  Court. 
But  in  the  extraordinary  jurisdiction,  judges  appointed  by  the 
King  decided  finally  and  without  any  appeal  at  all.  We  are 
therefore  not  surprised  to  hear  that  dukes  and  peers  preferred  to 
proceed  in  this  Court  rather  than  in  any  other,  although  the  things 
contested  were  situated  within  the  jurisdiction  of  other  Parlia¬ 
ments. 

Equally  important  was  the  office  of  the  Provost  of  the  Household, 
who,  besides  being  a  judge,  was  captain  of  a  company  of  one 
hundred  guards.  His  original  duty  was  to  administer  justice  to  all 
the  King’s  officers  and  other  persons  following  the  Court ;  but  the 
well-known  maxim  “  boni  judicis  est  ampliare  legem  ”  was  strangely 
extended,  and  the  officers  of  the  King’s  household,  and  of  his 
Court  and  his  retinue,  acquired  the  privilege  of  bringing  all  their 
cases,  civil  or  criminal,  before  a  tribunal  “  chiefly  created  in 
their  favour.”  They  might  sue  their  debtors  or  appeal  from  their 
prosecutors  before  this  impartial  and  august  body.  The  Provost 
could  also  do  “  acts  of  justice  ”  in  the  Louvre  and  other  galleries 
and  Royal  houses,  and  take  cognizance  of  crimes,  cases,  and  par¬ 
ticular  offences  “any  way  relating  to  the  people  of  the  Court”  and 
to  vagabonds.  He  could  also,  when  on  a  tour  with  the  Court,  fix 
the  price  of  provisions,  and  give  assistance  for  taking  of  lodgings, 
and  license  certain  tradesmen  to  follow  the  Court.  His  Majesty 
was  not  given  to  “  stay  ”  in  Paris ;  but  his  delight  was  all  in  Ver¬ 
sailles,  and  not  much  in  his  other  palaces  or  castles,  which  were 
“  slighted  ”  and  not  “  looked  after,”  with  the  exception  of  Com- 
pi«5gne,  Vincennes,  Monceaux,  Chambord,  Blois,  Plessis  les  Tours, 
and  the  Bastille.  Lucrative  privileges  were  assigned  to  tradesmen 
and  handicraftsmen,  who  were  allowed  to  ply  under  Royal  favour. 
A  long  list  is  given  of  wine  merchants,  poulterers,  pastrycooks, 
■confectioners,  and  many  others  who  had  the  sole  right  of  sup¬ 
plying  the  nobility,  and  who  were  exempted  from  all  duties 
and  impositions  whatever.  These  places  were  sold  for  about 
twenty-five  thousand  livres  each,  and  had  a  tendency  to  become 
hereditary  on  payment  to  the  Great  Provost  of  a  sort  of 
continuation  fee.  These  fortunate  tradesmen  had  a  chaplain 
-of  their  own,  who  said  mass  for  them  every  Sunday  at  the  Con¬ 
vent  of  the  Penitent  Women.  And  some  were  lucky  enough  to 
retain  their  privileges  and  keep  their  shops,  under  the  title  of 
veterans,  after  they  had  quitted  their  places.  In  truth,  a 
flavour  of  class  legislation  quite  sufficient  to  send  a  shudder 
through  the  most  obstructive  of  modem  Conservatives  tainted 
the  whole  administrative  system  of  France.  Ten  thousand  of  the 
nobility  or  gentry,  well  “  educated  in  all  accomplishments  that 
could  make  them  serviceable  to  their  country,”  had  no  professions 
or  prospects  except  the  army,  the  King’s  service,  or  the  Church. 
Previously  those  that  “  meddled  with  sea-affairs  ”  had  been  in  danger 
•of  derogating  from  their  nobility;  but  Louis  had  the  good  sense 
to  discern  the  importance  to  France  of  maritime  ascendency,  and 
accordingly  ruled  that  “studying  or  practising  sea-experience 
should  not  only  not  derogate,  but  be  encouraged.”  Civil  employ¬ 
ments  often  fell  to  the  sons  of  rich  citizens,  whom  the  young 
nobles  disdained  as  companions.  No  one  could  enter  the  King's 
palace  in  a  coach  before  their  Majesties  were  up  on  a  morning, 
and  when  the  King  went  to  bed  all  coaches  had  to  leave.  Even 
that  of  “  Monsieur”  was  set  up  under  the  porch  or  gate.  The 
wives  of  Ambassadors  were  allowed  to  cover  their  coaches  with 
velvet,  and  to  sit  on  a  tabouret,  or  low  stool,  before  the  Queen 
Consort  or  Queen  Dowager.  The  wives  of  the  great  officers  of 
the  Crown — the  Marshal,  the  Chancellor,  and  others — might 
go  to  the  Louvre  in  their  coaches  or  sedans ;  but  no  one,  except 
the  Chancellor’s  wife,  had  a  tabouret ;  other  ladies  had  cushions. 
Nobody  could  wear  his  hat  in  the  King’s  chamber,  and  the  ushers 
were  to  see  that  people  did  not  comb  themselves  there,  or  sit  on  the 
seats,  on  the  table,  or  on  the  rails  of  the  alcove.  That  a  rigid 
distinction  between  the  nobility,  the  army,  the  officers  of  the 
Court,  and  the  roturiers  or  bourgeoisie,  should  attract  little  or  no 
comment,  is  hardly  matter  for  wonder.  Indeed  one  of  the  features 
of  this  work  is  the  delightful  unconsciousness  of  the  author  when 
describing  special  tribunals,  oppressive  jurisdictions,  invidious 
privileges,  and  irritating  exemptions,  all  of  far  greater  political 
moment  than  the  mere  capricious  distinctions  of  Court  ceremonial, 
It  is  something  to  find,  in  a  classification  of  punishments  by  which 
a  certain  respect  was  always  shown  to  noblemen,  that,  if  con¬ 
victed  of  highway  robbery  or  assassination,  they  were  broken  on  the 
wheel  like  ordinary  mortals.  Even  when  noticing  the  ill  condition 
of  the  revenues  and  their  subordination  to  the  King’s  pleasure,  it 
does  not  occur  to  the  writer  to  consider  whether  some  slight 


approach  to  equality  or  fairness  in  taxation  might  not  tend  to 
remedy  commercial  stagnation  and  social  discontent. 

There  are  many  other  revelations  of  Court  and  national  life, 
if  such  an  expression  can  be  applied  to  a  kingdom  where 
a  magnificent  despot  was  everything.  In  particular,  a  whole 
page  might  be  written  on  the  several  cries  in  use  by  hunters 
when  different  kinds  of  game  were  flushed.  Only  experts  may 
guess  why  a  crow  should  be  hailed  with  “  Hal,  Hal,  Hal,”  par¬ 
tridges  with  “  Guereaux,”  and  ducks  with  “  Stou,  Stou,  Stou,” 
though  this  last  cry  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Dutch. 
Lists  of  taxing  officers,  of  Universities,  of  faculties,  of  Acade¬ 
micians  or  Virtuosi,  amongst  whom  we  are  glad  to  find  Bossuet 
and  Boileau,  of  envoys  and  residents,  of  provinces  of  election,  and 
their  several  modes  of  proceeding,  are  all  of  value  both  to  the 
historian  and  the  diligent  reader  of  history.  We  forbear  to  do 
more  than  draw  an  obvious  political  moral  from  the  perusal  of  this 
book.  The  despotism  of  Louis  sapped  the  foundations  of  everything, 
except  perhaps  the  valour  of  his  soldiers.  Nearly  all  the  well-known 
classical  writers  of  France  flourished  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign, 
and  his  centralization  produced  no  superiors  or  equals.  As  an 
isolated  fact  apart  from  all  question  of  internal  demoralization, 
the  military  reverses  of  Louis’s  later  years  might  be  easily  explained 
by  the  simple  truth  that  none  of  his  captains  could  cope  with 
the  transcendent  strategy  of  Marlborough.  But  a  Government 
which  stereotyped  odious  laws,  debased  the  peasantry,  and  arrayed 
both  poverty  of  condition  and  independence  of  thought  against 
Church  and  State,  was  sure  in  the  long  run  to  set  France  adrift 
down  the  stream  that  more  than  once  has  taken  the  leap  of 
Niagara. 


SPINOZA’S  DE  DEO  ET  HOMINES 

TrUIE  French  translation  and  analysis  of  Spinoza’s  youthful 
-L  essay  now  given  by  M.  Paul  Janet  may  be  said  to  complete 
its  introduction  to  the  world  of  letters.  As  for  an  English  edition 
or  translation,  it  is  useless  to  expect  that,  considering  that  we  have 
not  yet  any  complete  or  accurate  English  version  of  Spinoza’s 
better  known  works.  The  essay  in  question,  first  published  by  Dr. 
Van  Vloten  in  1862,  has  already  been  the  subject  of  much  learned 
discussion.  In  1869  Professor  Schaarschmidt  of  Bonn  issued  a 
more  critical  recension  of  the  Dutch  text,  with  a  preface  on  the 
sources  of  Spinoza’s  philosophy,  remarkable  not  only  for  clear¬ 
ness  of  statement  and  sagacity  of  reasoning,  but  as  an  example 
of  elegant  and  unaffected  modern  Latin.  In  1870  Professor 
Sigwart  of  Tubingen,  who  had  already  produced  a  careful 
monograph  on  the  philosophical  bearings  of  the  newly-found 
work,  followed  with  a  German  translation  founded  on  a  still 
more  searching  comparison  of  the  two  extant  MSS.,  the 
labour  of  which  was  undertaken  by  Dr.  Van  der  Linde,  an 
indefatigable  scholar  whose  genius  for  bibliography  may  be  said 
to  amount  to  a  special  faculty.  From  M.  Paul  Janet,  to  whom  we 
are  already  indebted  for  several  essays  on  Spinoza  and  Spinozism, 
we  now  receive  the  treatise  in  a  French  dress,  together  with  an 
introduction  which  gives  the  most  compact  and  readable  account 
of  it  we  have  yet  seen.  The  questions  raised  by  its  discovery  as 
to  the  growth  of  Spinoza’s  philosophical  ideas  and  the  dates  and 
order  of  composition  of  his  works  have  also  been  dealt  with  in 
sundry  monographs  by  Trendelenburg,  Dr.  Avenarius,  and  others. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  has  to  our  knowledge  appeared  in  this 
country. 

The  Essay  on  God  and  Man  is  preserved  to  us  only  in  a  Dutch 
translation  from  a  Latin  original  which  must  be  considered  as 
lost,  though  it  is  of  course  not  beyond  possibility  that  a  copy  of 
it  may  still  lurk  somewhere  in  the  Netherlands.  Either  the  trans¬ 
lation  was  made  by  an  indifferent  scholar  in  the  first  instance,  or  it 
suffered  much  in  a  series  of  transcriptions ;  in  its  present  state,  at 
all  events,  the  text  is  imperfect  in  many  places.  The  work  was 
circulated,  as  we  know  from  its  own  statement,  among  Spinoza’s 
personal  friends  and  such  of  their  acquaintance  as  they  thought 
tit  to  be  trusted  with  it ;  and  the  date  and  circumstances  of  the 
existing  MSS.  show  that,  in  the  vernacular  form  at  least,  it  was 
still  current  in  the  eighteenth  century,  long  after  it  had  been 
superseded  by  the  riper  and  more  finished  Ethics  which  formed  the 
most  important  part  of  Spinoza’s  Opera  Posthuma.  The  charge 
of  discretion  laid  upon  readers  of  the  treatise  by  its  words  of 
final  admonition  was  faithfully  performed.  It  never  came  to 
general  knowledge  that  such  a  book  existed  until  a  MS.  abridgment 
of  it  was  found  in  1852.  The  full  text  came  to  hand,  as  above 
mentioned,  ten  years  afterwards.  Only  one  or  two  confused  and 
fragmentary  notices  of  an  earlier  recension  of  the  Ethics  in 
Dutch  are  to  be  found  in  the  previous  literature  relating  to 
Spinoza’s  writings. 

As  a  rough  approximation,  the  description  of  this  essay  as  a 
sketch  or  first  draft  of  the  Ethics  may  be  allowed  to  pass.  It  is 


*  Ad  Benedict!  de  Spinoza  Opera  qua:  supersunt  omnia  Supplementum. 
Amstelodami  1862. 

Benedict!  de  Spinoza  “  Korte  Verhandeling  van  God,  de  Mensch  en 
deszefs  lEelstand ,”  tractatuti  deperditi  de  Deo  et  liomine  ejusque  felicitate 
vtrsio  Belgica.  Ad  antiquissimi  eodicis  fidem  edidit  et  prxfatus  est  de 
Spinoza;  philosophia;  fontibus  Car.  Schaarschmidt.  Amstelodami  1869. 

Benedict  de  Spinoza’s  Kurzer  Tractut  von  Gott,  dem  Menschen  und  dessert 
Gluchseligheit,  §-c.  Von  Dr.  Christoph  Sigwart.  Tubingen,  1870. 

Dieu,  I'liomme  et  la  beatitude.  Par  Spinoza.  Traduit  pour  la  premiere 
fois  en  FranQais  et  precede'  d’une  introduction  par  Paul  Janet.  Paris  : 
Germcr-Baillifere  et  Cl0.  1878. 
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so  far  true  that  a  student  of  philosophy  who  has  read  the  Ethics 
and  does  not  intend  to  make  a  special  study  of  Spinoza  need  not 
trouble  himself  much  with  the  Korte  Verhandding  (such  is  the 
title  as  we  have  it  in  the  Dutch,  corresponding  probably,  as 
Schaarschmidt  points  out,  to  an  original  Tract atulus).  It  is  so 
far  untrue  that  the  principal  interest  of  the  essay  consists  in  the 
contrast  between  it  and  the  Ethics.  We  find  not  merely  the 
difference  between  less  finished  and  more  finished  work,  a  slighter 
and  a  fuller  exposition,  a  discursive  and  a  formal  treatment,  but 
alterations  in  the  conception  and  mutual  relation  of  fundamental 
doctrines.  The  essay  is  an  outline,  not  of  the  complete  system  of 
the  Ethics ,  but  of  a  system  which  preceded  it,  and  was  recast  by 
the  author  before  it  had  attained  completeness.  It  contains 
vestiges  both  of  a  still  earlier  and  more  unsettled  phase  of  specu¬ 
lation,  and  of  the  transition  to  Spinoza’s  riper  philosophy. 

There  are  two  very  common  misapprehensions  about  Spinoza, 
tending  on  the  one  hand  to  beget  an  inadequate  estimate  of  his 
own  creative  and  constructive  power,  and  on  the  other  hand  to 
mislead  inquiry  as  to  the  materials  he  worked  upon,  and  to  deprive 
some  of  his  predecessors  of  credit  justly  due  to  them.  One  of 
these  errors  consists  in  supposing  the  principles  of  Spinoza’s  system 
to  be  intimately  bound  up  with  the  geometrical  method  of  exposi¬ 
tion  employed  in  the  Ethics.  Some  critics  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
account  for  all  the  peculiarities  and  weaknesses  of  the  system  as 
necessary  consequences  of  the  geometrical  method.  They  might 
indeed  have  learnt,  even  without  the  light  of  the  Essay  on  God 
and  Man,  that  their  conjectures  were  precarious.  Not  only  would 
the  precedent  of  Descartes,  from  whom  Spinoza  doubtless  took  the 
suggestion,  lead  one  to  think  that  Spinoza  likewise  regarded  the 
geometrical  manner  as  an  instrument  simply  of  exposition,  not 
of  discovery ;  but  we  know  that  Spinoza  used  this  method  in  his 
“  Principles  of  Cartesian  Philosophy  ”  to  set  forth,  with  apparent 
demonstration,  doctrines  of  which  he  had  ceased  to  hold  some 
parts  and  had  never  held  other  parts  at  all.  The  present  essay, 
however,  puts  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt.  As  M.  Paul  Janet 
says : — 

Dans  le  de  Den,  la  forme  geometrique  est  entiferement  absent.  Point  de 
definition  ;  point  d’axiomes  ;  point  de  theorbmes.  La  forme  est  syllogis- 
tique,  non  geometrique.  .  .  .  De  cette  premiere  observation  nous 
pouvons  tirer  deja  une  conclusion.  On  a  dit  que  le  systeme  de  Spinoza 
etait  tout  entier  dans  sa  methode  :  mais  ici  nous  avons  le  systeme  sans  la 
methode  :  l’un  est  done  independant  de  l’autre. 

The  other  prevailing  assumption,  which  in  our  opinion  is  no 
less  erroneous,  is  that  Spinoza  was  for  some  time  a  complete 
adherent  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  and  thus  built  the  whole  of 
his  own  on  Cartesian  foundations.  Now  this  assumption  is  made 
untenable  by  the  testimony  of  our  essay.  There  we  see  Spinoza 
powerfully  impressed  indeed  by  Descartes,  and  taking  from  him 
almost  the  whole  of  his  psychology.  Very  little  promise  is 
given  of  the  profound  and  original  treatment  of  the  passions 
which  is  deemed  Spinoza’s  masterpiece  by  the  concurrent  judg¬ 
ment  of  scientific  and  philosophical  critics.  More  than  this,  the 
machineiy  of  “animal  spirits,”  afterwards  expressly  repudiated  in 
the  Ethics,  is  here  adopted  and  used  to  explain  the  connexion  of 
soul  and  body.  It  may  be  due  only  to  the  conciseness  of  the  work 
that  the  detailed  physiological  explanations  offered  by  Descartes  in 
the  Traite  des  Passions  are  omitted.  But  the  ethical  interpretation 
of  the  psychological  results  is  not  only  not  Cartesian,  but  anti- 
Cartesian.  Descartes  had  said  that  sorrow,  remorse,  and  the  like 
were  useful  and  necessary  for  man's  life.  Spinoza  rejects  this 
doctrine  no  less  completely  than  in  the  Ethics,  and  denies  it  in 
even  more  emphatic  terms.  The  wise  man’s  freedom  from  the 
disturbing  influence  of  all  passions,  even  of  those  commonly 
reckoned  good,  is  insisted  on  with  Stoical  rigour,  and  the  ideal  of 
life  set  up  as  the  only  worthy  one  evidently  tends  to  quietism ; 
whereas  in  the  Ethics  the  subduing  of  the  passions  is  still  proposed 
as  the  condition  of  righteousness  and  moral  freedom,  but  the  need 
of  social  and  active  life  is  fully  recognized.  As  for  the  purely 
metaphysical  conceptions  of  the  essay,  they  are  as  far  as 
possible  from  being  Cartesian ;  and  it  is  plain,  if  one  may 
so  speak,  that  they  never  were  Cartesian.  If  a  generic  name 
is  to  be  found  for  them,  we  must  rather  call  them  Neo- 
Platonic.  How  Spinoza  came  by  them  is  too  large  a  question  to 
touch  upon  here ;  but  they  are  derived  by  probable  opinion,  in 
shares  which  it  is  impossible  to  fix  with  exactness,  from  the 
mediaeval  Jewish  philosophers  and  Giordano  Bruno.  One  re¬ 
markable  point  is  that  Spinoza's  determinism  is  already  fully 
settled.  M.  Janet  thinks  that,  notwithstanding  the  differences 
between  Calvinist  and  Spinozist  predestination,  the  fact  that 
Calvinism  was  the  ruling  and  orthodox  doctrine  in  Holland  may 
be  not  unconnected  with  this.  The  suggestion  is  ingenious,  but 
seems  unnecessary  to  account  for  Spinoza’s  doctrine :  and,  in  fact, 
his  conversation  never  lay  much  among  the  Calvinist  majority  who 
had  fixed  the  creed  of  the  orthodox  Reformed  Church.  The 
friends  with  whom  he  found  shelter  and  companionship  when  he  was 
cast  out  of  the  synagogue  belonged  to  the  defeated  party,  which  by 
that  time  had  become  a  sect  living  in  obscurity  under  a  con¬ 
temptuous  toleration.  In  later  days  his  hosts  at  the  Hague  were 
members  of  the  German  Lutheran  congregation. 

It  is  made  certain,  however,  by  the  plan  and  language  of  this 
essay  that  the  philosophical  development  of  theology  was  the 
original  purpose  of  the  author’s  speculations.  In  the  Ethics  we 
have  theological  terms,  but  their  meaning  is  so  transformed  as  to 
suggest  the  doubt  whether  they  are  more  than  a  verbal  disguise 
for  a  philosophical  system  worked  out  on  independent  grounds.  A 
story  was  even  told  in  the  last  century  that  Spinoza  wrote  Nature 


for  God  all  through  the  Ethics,  and  altered  it  on  the  advice  of  his 
friend  Dr.  Meyer.  But  in  the  essay  we  see  quite  clearly  that  he 
really  started  from  theology  as  earlier  Jewish  philosophers  had 
done.  Deus  sive  Natura  was  for  him  not  an  evasion  or  accom¬ 
modating  form  of  speech,  but  expressed  a  vital  truth.  De¬ 
terminism,  for  instance,  is  presented  as  a  deduction  from  the 
perfection  of  the  Divine  nature.  Theological  expressions  are 
more  frequent  and  warmer  in  tone  than  in  the  Ethics ;  Spinoza’s 
mind  appears  in  the  act  of  transition  from  a  mystical  to  a  scien¬ 
tific  point  of  view.  Very  possibly  he  believed  to  the  last  that 
he  had  reconciled  the  two.  The  difference  between  him  and 
his  predecessors  was  that  he  set  out  with  a  determination  to 
trust  reason  to  the  uttermost,  and  with  an  ardour  of  scientific 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  world  and  man,  kindled  by  the 
study  ”  of  Descartes.  We  think,  indeed,  that  the  influence  of 
Descartes  upon  Spinoza  from  the  scientific  and  physical  side  can 
scarcely  be  rated  too  high.  By  most  writers  it  has  not  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  considered,  perhaps  for  the  very  reason  that  his  influence 
from  the  side  of  pure  speculation  has  been  too  exclusively  dwelt 
upon. 

With  regard  to  Spinoza’s  determinism,  M.  Paul  Janet  throws  out 
au  alternative  theory  of  volition  as  equally  consistent  with  his 
doctrine  of  Substance.  You  may  admit  free  will,  he  says,  without 
making  will  and  understanding  distinct  entities.  Let  will  be  a 
name  for  the  mind,  so  far  as  it  produces,  and  is  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing,  acts ;  understanding  a  name  for  the  same  mind,  so  far  as  it 
produces,  and  is  capable  of  producing,  ideas.  “  II  n’v  aurait 
rien  la  que  de  conforme  aux  principes  de  Spinoza.”  It  is  not 
a  little  curious  that  this  is  the  theory  given  by  Spinoza 
himself  at  the  end  of  his  Cogitat.a  Metaphysica,  as  the  most 
plausible  which  could  be  framed  on  Cartesian  principles ; 
such  we  must  take  to  be  his  meaning,  for  the  preface  contains  an 
express  warning  that  the  theory  is  not  his  own.  If  we  have  any 
general  criticism  to  make  on  M.  Paul  Janet’s  introduction,  it  is 
that  he  might  have  been  more  liberal  of  references  and  parallel 
passages  illustrating  the  position  in  which  the  Essay  on  God  and 
Man  stands  between  Descartes  on  the  one  hand  and  Spinoza’s  own 
later  work  on  the  other.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  relation  of 
Spinoza  to  Descartes  has  in  some  directions  not  been  worked  out. 
For  example,  Spinoza’s  conception  of  “  things  immediately  produced 
by  God,”  which  survives  in  an  obscure  form  in  the  Ethics,  but  is 
explained  in  one  of  his  letters,  and  is  pretty  distinct  in  this  treatise, 
depends  on  Descartes’  physical  axiom  (or  rather  dogma,  for  he 
hardly  attempted  to  prove  it,  and  besides  it  happens  not  to  be  true) 
that  the  quantity  of  motion  in  the  universe  is  constant.  Taken, 
however,  simply  as  an  account  of  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  Essay 
on  God  and  Man,  the  introduction  given  by  M.  Janet  leaves  little 
or  nothing  to  be  desired. 


RICHARDSON’S  CORRESPONDENCE.* 

SOME  time  in  the  winter  of  1749-50  a  fresh-coloured,  brisk 
country  lady  of  forty  was  to  be  seen  in  the  Park  attentively 
scrutinizing  the  gay  company  in  the  Mall.  She  recognized  the 
person  of  whom  she  was  in  search  from  a  distance,  as  she  declares, 
of  three  hundred  yards ;  and  knew  him,  as  she  also  states,  from 
his  own  description.  As  she  had  just  been  examining  hi3  portrait 
the  last  statement  may  be  slightly  inaccurate  ;  but  the  description 
in  question  was  at  least  graphic  and  minute.  The  person  to  be 
identified  was  a  man  of  sixty,  five  feet  five  in  height,  plump, 
smooth-faced  and  ruddy-cheeked,  and  mostly  dressed  in  black, 
except  a  “  lightish  cloth  coat”  ;  one  hand  was  in  his  bosom,  the 
other  held  a  cane,  ready  to  support  him  in  case  of  sudden  attacks 
of  dizziness ;  he  walked  “  directly  foreright,”  but  yet  with  an 
observant  grey  eye  ;  as  he  stole  along  at  an  even  pace  the  said  eye 
was  generally  cast  to  the  ground,  and  would  therefore  observe  the 
feet  of  a  lady  before  her  face  ;  but  it  would  glance  quickly  upwards 
as  he  seemed  to  be  making  a  brief  note  of  the  peculiarities  of  all  the 
women  who  passed  him.  The  habit  was  characteristic  of  the  novelist 
whose  special  glory  was  his  supposed  intimacy  with  the  intricacies 
of  the  female  heart.  How  far  that  boast  may  have  been  well 
founded  is  a  question  which  we  need  not  discuss ;  but  at  least  its 
justice  would  have  been  admitted  by  the  lady  who  was  now  at 
length  within  eye-rauge  of  her  hero.  Lady  Bradshaigh,  of  whose 
first  sight  of  Richardson  we  have  been  speaking,  was  not  indeed  an 
eminent  critic.  She  was  a  sensible,  hearty,  and  hospitable  lady, 
fond  of  her  husband,  and  full  of  high  spirit ;  but,  as  she  lived 
in  Lancashire  and  amongst  ladies  whose  discourse  turned  more 
frequently  upon  horses  than  books,  she  had  a  rather  excessive 
dread  of  literary  pretensions.  She  was  a  good  housewife, 
and  “  gloried  in  the  humble  title  of  cow-doctor.”  She  hated  to 
hear  Latin  out  of  a  woman’s  mouth,  thought  that  such  a 
feminine  scholar  would  grow  weary  of  her  petticoats,  and  declared 
that  she  should  be  ashamed  of  having  more  learning  than  her 
husband — a  standard  which  would  probably  confine  her  to  toler¬ 
ably  narrow  limits.  With  these  old-fashioned  notions,  it  may  be 
wondered  how  she  came  to  contract  her  enthusiasm  for  Richard¬ 
son.  Indeed,  to  say  the  truth,  she  seems  to  have  been  half-ashamed 
of  her  acquaintance.  She  feared  lest  her  neighbours  should  dis¬ 
cover  that  she  actually  corresponded  with  au  author ;  and  when 
she  received  his  portrait,  she  changed  the  name  upon  it  from 
Richardson  to  Dickenson  to  baffle  her  friends’  curiosity.  There 

*  Correspondence  of  Samuel  Richardson,  Sfc.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Barbauld. 
London.  1804. 
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■would  be  something  unfeminine,  she  seems  to  have  thought,  in  any 
intercourse  with  a  creature  so  strangely  out  of  harmony  with  the 
surrounding  social  atmosphere.  An  author  amongst  the  squires 
would  be  as  much  out  of  place  a3  an  actor  in  a  meeting  of  Dis¬ 
senting  ministers.  The  dyspeptic  Richardson,  whose  severest 
exercise  was  a  walk  to  North  End,  Fulham,  and  who  shuddered 
at  the  very  thought  of  getting  on  horseback,  would  have  been  as 
ill  at  ease  amongst  Lancashire  country  gentlemen  as  they  would 
have  been  in  his  printing-house. 

And  yet,  as  we  have  seen,  Richardson  had  attracted  Lady 
Bradshaigh  so  powerfully  that  she  had  been  in  correspondence 
with  him  under  a  feigned  name  for  more  than  a  year.  Lady 
Bradshaigh,  in  fact,  may  have  been  all  the  better  suited  to  be  a 
disciple  from  her  want  of  literary  pretensions.  She  had  read  the 
first  half  of  Clarissa  Harloive  in  a  straightforward  and  realistic 
way,  and  had  been  affected  by  it  precisely  as  she  would  have  been 
affected  by  a  genuine  history  of  facts.  Like  all  simple-minded 
reader’s,  she  hated  a  tragical  catastrophe,  and  had  written  to 
Richardson  in  a  feigned  name  to  entreat  him  to  “  save  Lovelace’s 
soul  ”  and  make  Clarissa  happy.  The  good  man  had  enough  taste 
not  to  be  moved  by  her  entreaties.  He  gives  better  reasons  than 
we  might  have  expected  for  his  wise  decision  ;  but  we  may  also 
imagine  he  was  too  much  flattered  by  her  agony  to  be  desirous  of 
alleviating  it.  Unable  to  move  him  by  her  supplications,  she 
declares  that  nothing  will  induce  her  to  read  the  story  if  it  ends 
badly.  It  will  hurt  her  heart,  she  declares,  durably.  Of  course 
she  does  read  notwithstanding  ;  she  sheds,  as  she  estimates,  a  “  pint 
of  tears,”  and  her  heart  is  bursting  still ;  her  husband  in  vain  begs 
her  to  read  no  more  ;  she  must  keep  her  promise,  but  her  spirits 
are  disordered ;  her  sleep  disturbed ;  she  breaks  into  a  passion  of 
crying  at  night  and  at  breakfast ;  and,  finally,  she  locks  up  the 
volumes,  resolving  never  to  read  them  again,  and  tries  to  imagine 
them  “buried  with  her  beloved  Clarissa  at  the  feet  of  her 
(Clarissa's)  grandfather.”  Happy  lady !  should  be  the  exclamation 
of  the  jaded  novel-reader  of  the  present  day,  who  could  really 
know  a  pleasure  which  a  modern  schoolgirl  would  ridicule  as  a 
childish  illusion.  And  Happy  novelist !  will  be  added  by  the 
unfortunate  manufacturers  of  pathos  at  the  present  day,  who  would 
be  as  thankful  for  a  single  tear  as  Richardson  could  be  for  a 
“  pint.” 

About  a  quarter  of  Richardson’s  correspondence,  not  published 
till  forty  years  after  his  death,  is  made  up  of  the  letters  between 
himself  and  Lady  Bradshaigh.  They  are  perhaps  most  amusing 
as  illustrations  of  the  worthy  man’s  character  and  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  he  stood  towards  his  admiring  readers.  The  whole 
book  is,  in  a  sense,  silly  enough ;  and  yet  it  has  an  interest  beyond 
the  obvious  one  of  affording  an  odd  glimpse  into  a  quiet  domestic 
interior  of  the  last  century.  That,  indeed,  is  pleasant  in  its  way. 
One  of  the  volumes  has  for  a  frontispiece  the  well-known  picture 
of  the  Pantiles  (now  barbarously  called  the  “  Parade”)  at  Tunbridge 
Wells  in  1745,  with  Pitt,  Johnson,  Garrick,  Richardson,  Miss 
Chudleigh,  and  poor  old  Whiston.  Another  picture  gives  the 
exterior  of  Richardson’s  house  at  Noi’th  End,  which  still  remains 
intact  amidst  the  advancing  brick  and  mortar,  and  is  now  familiar 
to  admirers  of  a  very  different  artistic  school.  And  a  third  shows 
Richardson  reading  passages  from  Sir  Charles  Grandison  to  a  little 
circle  of  admirers  in  wigs  and  stiff'  long-waisted  dresses,  in¬ 
cluding  the  admirable  Mrs.  Ohapone.  The  illustrations  are  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  quaint,  old-fashioned  correspondence, 
with  its  gentle  copybook  moralities,  its  sapient  discussions  of  the 
ethics  of  marriage,  love-making,  and  feminine  deportment,  its  queer 
slipshod  grammar,  and  the  excellent  Richardson’s  spasmodic 
attempts  at  playful  badinage  with  his  feminine  disciples.  No 
literary  clique  that  ever  existed  could  be  more  open  to  ridicule. 
There  were  of  course  admirable  types  of  all  the  domestic  virtues 
in  the  parties  who  gathered  round  the  tea-table  at  the  old  printer’s 
suburban  retreat ;  but  few  people  have  appetites  unsophisticated 
enough  for  his  bread  and  butter  and  the  twaddle  which  aided  its 
consumption.  Doubtless,  however,  as  one  of  his  adorers  puts  it, 
his  guests  knew  “  their  own  happiness  too  well  to  envy  the  gay 
inhabitants  of  Ranelagh’s  lofty  dome  or  Vauxhall’s  rural  scenes.” 
The  quiet  circle  regarded  the  first  or  fashionable  world  outside  with 
a  mixture  of  curiosity,  dread,  and  consciousness  of  moral  superiority. 
The  printer  was  very  sby  of  obtruding  himself  on  “  persons  of 
condition,”  and  was  honourably  jealous  of  his  independence.  He 
was  not  ashamed  of  being  a  citizen  in  the  old  sense ;  shut  out  by 
Temple  Bar  from  the  precincts  of  Vanity  Fair.  Ilis  view  of  the 
Grub  Street  fraternity,  who  came  nearer  to  him  in  social  position, 
is  indicated  by  his  antipathy  to  Fielding.  He  repaid  the  jovial 
contempt  of  his  rival  by  a  dislike  sharpened,  one  must  fear,  by 
jealousy,  though  masked  under  moral  professions.  He  becomes 
absolutely  spiteful  at  the  very  mention  of  Tom  Jones,  and  abuses 
Fielding  even  on  occasion  of  his  death.  “  I  have  not  been  able  to 
read  any  more  than  the  first  volume  of  Amelia ,”  he  says ;  “  poor 
Fielding!  I  could  not  help  telling  his  sister  that  I  was  equally 
surprised  at  and  concerned  for  his  continued  lowness.  ‘  Had  your 
brother,’  said  I,  ‘  been  born  in  a  stable  or  been  a  runner  at  a 
sponging-house,  we  should  have  thought  him  a  genius  ’  ” ;  as  it  is, 
what  can  be  done  but  hold  up  our  hands  in  holy  horror  ?  It  is 
odd,  we  may  say  parenthetically,  that  Richardson  illustrates 
the  difference  between  Fielding  and  Miss  Fielding  by  the  same 
comparison  about  the  clock  and  its  works  which  Johnson  used 
to  distinguish  Fielding  from  Richardson  himself.  Could  Field¬ 
ing  have  seen  the  correspondence  of  his  rival,  he  would  have 
felt  himself  repaid  for  these  and  other  little  stings  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  rich  harvest  of  those  unconscious  exhibi¬ 


tions  of  human  weakness  in  which  the  great  humourist  de¬ 
lighted.  Philip  Skelton,  for  example,  might  have  sat  for  Parson 
Adams.  Like  that  worthy,  he  was  as  athletic  as  benevolent ;  he 
used  to  make  his  pastoral  visits  in  a  wild  part  of  Ireland  with  a 
huge  bludgeon  and  a  big  dog,  whilst  in  times  of  distress  he  ran 
into  debt,  and  sold  his  library  for  the  good  of  his  people.  He  won 
some  reputation  by  a  vigorous  attack  upon  contemporary  infidelity ; 
but  the  good  man’s  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  own  sermons  was, 
like  Adams’s,  somewhat  excessive,  and  nearly  produced  a  quarrel 
with  Richardson,  because  the  printer  did  not  throw  aside  every 
other  engagement  to  bring  out  with  impossible  rapidity  two  large 
volumes  of  discourses. 

Richardson’s  relations  with  poor  Mrs.  Pilkington,  the  erring  friend 
of  Swift,  would  be  equally  in  Fielding’s  vein.  Richardson  gene¬ 
rously  helped  the  poor  woman  in  her  distress,  and  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  he  had  his  reward.  Perhaps  none  of  his  correspondents 
laid  on  flattery  with  a  thicker  brush.  “  You  have  monopolized  all 
the  Christian,  all  the  social,  virtues  and  graces  to  yourself,”  is  one 
of  her  passing  remarks  to  the  good  man.'  In  warmer  moods  she 
finds  it  necessary  to  plunge  into  verse: — 

To  thee,  within  whose  heaven  illumined  breast 

Kesides  each  virtue  which  adorns  the  blest, 

’Tis  bold  presumption  to  attune  my  lays: 

Seraphic  notes  should  hymn  sublimer  praise. 

Angels  enthroned  in  bliss  with  rapture  see 

Their  own  divine  perfection  live  in  thee. 

Where  hast  thou  learnt  this  excellence  and  grace  ? 

Why  uncorrupt  amidst  a  sinful  race  ? 

And  so  on ;  and  when  her  own  imagination  flags,  she  quotes  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  sprightly  Colley  Cibber,  now  verging  upon 
eighty,  and  still  capable  of  ranting  with  the  best : — 

In  this  manner  [she  says,  after  quoting  some  of  his  words]  did  the  dear 
gentleman,  I  think  I  may  almost  say,  rave  ;  for  I  never  saw  passion 
higher  wrought  than  his.  When  I  told  him  she  (Clarissa)  must  die, 
he  said,  “  God  damn  him,  if  she  should,  he  should  no  longer  believe  Pro¬ 
vidence,  or  eternal  wisdom,  or  goodness  governed  the  world,  if  merit,  in¬ 
nocence,  and  beauty  were  to  be  so  destroyed.”  .  .  .  These  [and  more  to  the 
same  purpose]  were  his  strongly  emphatical  expressions. 

Nobody  will  be  surprised  after  this  to  hear  that  Richardson  had 
to  be  very  liberal,  not  only  to  poor  Mrs.  Pilkington,  but  to  her 
disreputable  daughter  and  her  equally  disreputable  son  ;  and  that 
when  he  ordered  a  suit  of  clothes  for  the  last  youug  gentleman, 
who  was  in  a  state  of  destitute  raggedness,  the  lad  gave  particular 
orders  to  the  tailor  to  make  them  in  the  height  of  fashion.  The 
race  of  florid  petitioners  is  not  yet  extinct,  nor  the  weakness 
which  supports  them. 

We  need  not  speak  of  other  characters  which  pass  across  the 
little  stage.  One  little  history,  contained  in  half-a-dozen  letters, 
is  very  touching  and  graceful,  and  may  suggest  the  brighter  side 
of  Richardson’s  character.  Poor  Mrs.  Klopstock,  wife  of  the 
poet,  ventured  to  write  in  her  pretty  broken  English  to  Richard¬ 
son.  Thanking  him  for  Clarissa,  she  tells  her  own  little  love  story  in 
three  or  four  pages,  which  are  now  more  pathetic  than  Clarissa 
itself.  She  tells  how  she  and  her  husband  met  and  parted  (“  it 
was  an  strong  hour  the  hour  of  his  departure !  ”),  and  met  again  ; 
till  at  last  Klopstock  avowed  his  love,  and  she  “  startled  as  for  a 
wrong  thing  ”  ;  and  how,  when  she  too  avowed  her  love,  her  mother 
delayed  the  marriage  for  two  years,  but  now,  “  knowing  Klop¬ 
stock,  loves  him  as  her  lifely  son,  and  thanks  God  that  she  has 
not  persisted  ” ;  and  how,  for  the  last  four  years,  they  have  all 
been  as  happy  as  possible ;  how  her  husband  and  his  poetrv  are 
perfect ;  and  how  she  still  dotes  upon  him  “  as  if  he  was  my  bride¬ 
groom.”  Another  letter  announces  that  her  happiness  is  to  be 
made  complete  by  the  birth  of  a  child.  Alas  1  we  turn  the  page, 
and  all  the  happiness  has  gone  out.  Poor  Mrs.  Klopstock  died 
in  childbed.  The  little  episode  is  really  beautiful  amidst  the 
flummery  and  the  twaddle  and  the  petty  vanity  which  mark 
other  parts  of  the  correspondence;  and  it  makes  us  sensible, 
too,  that,  in  spite  of  his  foibles,  there  was  something  really 
attractive  to  good  women  in  the  worthy  printer.  In  fact,  how¬ 
ever  uncouth  and  overlaid  with  absurd  conventionalities,  he  was 
amongst  the  tenderest  and  most  sympathetic  of  confidants.  In  his 
family,  though  substantially  kindly,  his  formality  seems  to  have 
kept  his  children  rather  at  a  distance ;  but  he  had  a  strange  power 
of  moving  the  feminine  heart  which,  one  may  suppose,  was  pretty 
much  the  same  in  his  as  in  other  times,  however  queer  the  external 
costume.  In  one  of  her  letters  (in  1749)  Lady  Bradshaigh  remarks 
upon  the  new  word  “  sentimental,”  which  had  lately  come  into 
“  vogue  amongst  the  polite.”  “  Everything  clever  and  agreeable,” 
she  adds,  “  is  comprehended  in  that  word  and  she  had  ventured 
to  use  it  for  the  first  time  in  reference  to  one  of  Richardson's 
letters.  In  fact,  she  could  not  have  used  a  more  appropriate  ex¬ 
pression.  If  Sterne  (of  whom  Richardson  thought  as  contemptu- 
ously  as  of  Fielding)  was  the  first  English  writer  to  give  wide  popula¬ 
rity  to  the  word,  Richardson  had  invented  the  thing.  Rather,  he  was 
the  first  mouthpiece  of  a  peculiar  current  of  emotion  which  was 
then  becoming  conspicuous  from  causes  to  be  determined  by  philo¬ 
sophical  historians.  In  any  case,  his  skill  in  giving  it  utterance 
gave  him  his  singular  influence,  not  merely  in  England,  but  upon 
French  and  German  literature.  The  conditions  under  which  it 
was  acquired  may  be  investigated  in  this  curious  correspond¬ 
ence  ;  and  a  fuller  criticism  might  throw  some  fight  upon  the 
question  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the  half-educated,  narrow-minded 
cockney  printer  came,  in  some  sense,  to  apply  the  torch  to  the 
strange  explosions  of  revolutionary  passion  which  we  find  in 
Diderot  or  Rousseau. 
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POGANUC  PEOPLE.* 

BOOKS  may  be  real  contributions  to  tbe  history  of  their 
country  which,  are  innocent  of  any  such  ambition,  lively 
■picture  of  life  which  conveys  a  distinct  image  of  a  past  state  ot 
society,  of  a  period  utterly  removed  from  the  present  by  the  barriers 
of  habit,  change,  and  progress,  is  such  a  contribution.  Countries 
are  poorly  off  and  are  more  or  less  conscious  of  a  want  till  they 
have  stages  of  change  and  advance  to  look  back  upon._  It  is 
the  business  of  genius  to  picture  these  changes,  and,  in  fact, 
it  needs  no  very  remote  distance  to  get  up  a  very  creditable 
sense  of  antiquity — of  “  the  old  time,”  “  the  good  old  time. 

Genius,  great  or  small,  manifests  itself  by  a  vivid  sense  of  life  at 
its  dawn.  Whether  the  child  lets  its  impressions  find  utterance 
in  words,  or  silently  broods  over  the  world  in  which  it  finds  itself, 
it  will  turn  out  that  there  was  a  difference  at  the  very  start 
between  the  infancy  of  genius  and  of  commonplace— a  difference 
in  the  degree  of  intensity  in  which  the  early  life  was  lived,  in  the 

aspect  which  external  things,  scenes,  and  events  assumed  m  the 
mind,  and  in  the  power  of  viewing  them  in  themselves,  and  apart 
from  the  question  of  personal  interest  and  concern.  In  the  genius, 
the  literary  faculty  is  already  at  work  taking  notes,  however  little  the 
mind  may  be  conscious  of  such  labour;  in  the  commonplace  mind, 
this  visible  scene  has  performed  its  part  and  function  in  ministei- 
ino-  to  the  wants,  hopes,  and  wishes  of  the  hour..  How  dull  are 
some  good  memories ;  how  they  fail  in  the  point  of  raising  a 
picture5;  they  make  the  past  only  a  dimmer  sort  of  present,  a 
mere  husk,  with  the  life  lived  out  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  what 
a  livino-  distinctness  of  scene  and  character  marks  similar  records 
formed  by  an  eager  curiosity,  first  opening  to  impressions  and 
taking  in  ideas.  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe’s  Foyanuc  People  seems  to 
us  to"  be  the  fruit  of  such  a  memory,  and  as  such  to.be  one  of 
those  contributions  of  which  we  have  spoken  to  the  social  history 
of  her  country ;  a  contribution  in  the  sense  of  Mrs..  Gaskell  s 
Cranford— a  picture  handing  down  and  perpetuating  a  living  like¬ 
ness  of  a  past  form  of  social  existence.  _ 

No  one  could  describe  Little  Dolly’s  passionate  interest  m  the  life 
around  her  without  having  experienced  it.  It  seems  to  speak  foi 
itself  that  the  author,  not  necessarily  in  the  incidents,  but  in  the 
emotions  of  her  heroine,  is  relying  on  her  personal  memories ; 
and  that  she  is  stimulated  to  her  task  by  comparisons  not  always 
favourable  to  the  present  day.  It  was,  she  says,. a  grown  people  s 
world,  and  not  a  child’s  world,  that  Dolly  Gushing,  the  youngest 
of  ten  children,  was  born  into  sixty  years  ago.  She  had  to  find 
her  amusements  ;  they  were  not  pressed  upon  her.  She  had  to  do 
what  she  was  bid.  She  was  snubbed  when  she  was  troublesome  ; 
and  the  general  course  of  her  experience  impressed  her  with  the 
mournful  conviction  that  she  was  liable  to  be  in  the  way.  Thus 
she  was  driven  to  think,  and  to  go  to  her  invention  for  her  toys 
and  pleasures.  And,  above  all,  she  was  forced,  to  look  beyond 
herself  and  her  own  small  surroundings  for  her  interests.  More¬ 
over,  what  no  imaginative  mind  will  overlook  as  an  intellectual 
influence,  she  was  not  strictly  confined  to  her  own  class,  but,  as 
an  insignificant  member  of  the  community,  saw  life  as  it  was.  lived 
in  a  new  England  village ;  and,  being  graciously  tolerated  in  the 
kitchen  by  Nabby,  the  one  representative  help  in  her  father’s 
busy  household,  she  got  some  iusight  into  the  human  heart..  It  is 
through  Nabbv  that  the  reader  is  first  made  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  religious  parties  in  Poganuc. 

At  the  period  when  this  history  begins,  America  had  only  recently 
ceased  to  have  a  State  Church ;  till  then  Congregationalism— or, 

“  as  it  was  called  by  the  common  people,  Presbyterianism  ’—was 
the  religion  established  by  law  in  New  England.  There  was  the 
one  meeting-house,  the  one  minister  in  every  village.  “  In  those 
days,  if  a  sectarian  meeting  of  Methodists  or  Baptists,  or  an  un¬ 
seemly  gathering  of  any  kind,  seemed  impending,  the  minister  had 
only  to  put  on  his  cocked-hat,  take  his  gold-headed  cane,  and 
march  down  the  village  street,  leaving  his  prohibition  at  every 
house,  and  the  thing  was  done  even  as  he  commanded.  ’  The  first 
relaxation  of  this  rule  was  the  liberty  given  to  every  man  of 
“  sio-nino-  off”  to  any  denomination  that  pleased  him,  and  by  this 
arrangement  the  Episcopal  Church,  barely  tolerated  even  before 
the  war,  profited  ;  for,  as  its  members  were  generally  old  families 
with  ancestral  distinctions,  to  sign  off  into  the  Episcopal  fold 
upon  a  quarrel  with  the  minister  “saved  one’s  dignity.”  Still, 
however,  the  Congregational  minister  of  the  established  meeting¬ 
house  took  the  lead,  and  was  the  religious  if  not  the  social  head 
of  the  community ;  a  position  whicb  Dr.  Cushing,,  learned  and 
respected,  was  well  able  to  fill.  It  was  in  dead  winter  and  . a 
Connecticut  winter  is  a  very  austere  one. — that  Dolly,  coming  in 
from  school,  is  introduced  to  us  bursting  into  the  kitchen,  where 
Nabby  is  kneading  bread  with  great  vigour.  Now  Nabby’s  father 
had  signed  off  in  a  fit  of  perverseness  to  the  Episcopal  Church  ; 
and  therefore  Nabby  was  an  authority.  The  child  has  seen  men 
takino-  in  armfuls  of  spruce  and  pine  there,  and  had  been  told 
by  the  village  boys  that  the  church  was  to  be  illuminated  by  a 
candle  in  each  window : — 

“  But,  Nabby,  what  is  a  ’lumination  ?  ” 

“  Well  now,  Dolly,  you  jest  pick  up  your  book,  and  put  up  your  knitting 
work,  and  sweep  out  that  snow  you’ve  tracked  in,  and  hang  up  your  bonnet 
and  cloak,  and  I’ll  tell  you  all  about  it,”  said  Nabby,  taking  up  her  whole 
cushion  of  dough  and  letting  it  down  the  other  side  with  a  great  bound, 
beginning  kneading  again. 
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And  Nabby  enters  with  spirit  into  the  description  of  the  Christ¬ 
mas  decorations  in  progress  : — 

Now  this  sentence  was  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  mysteries  to  Dolly  ;  for  she 
did  not  know  what  Christmas  was,  she  did  not  know  what  the  chancel  was, 
she  never  saw  anything  dressed  with  pine,  and  she  was  wholly  in  the  dark 
what  it  was  all  about;  and  yet  her  bosom  heaved,  her  breath  grew  short, 
her  colour  came  and  went,  and  she  trembled  with  excitement.  Something 
bright,  beautiful,  and  glorious  must  be  coming  into  her  life,  and  oh,  if  she 
could  only  see  it ! 

“Oh,  Nabby,  are  you  going?”  she  said,  with  quivering  eagerness. 

«  yes  Em  going  with  Jim  Sawin.  I  belong  to  the  singers,  and  I  m 
o-oinn-  early  to  practise  on  the  anthem.”  “  Oh,  Nabby,  won’t  you  take  me  ? 

Do  Nabby  !  ”  said  Dolly,  piteously.  “  0  Land  o’  Goshen  1  no,  child  ;  you 
mustn’t  think  on’t ;  I  couldn’t  do  that  noways.  Your  pa  never  would  bear 
of  it,  nor  Mis’  Cushing  neither.  You  see,  your  pa  don’t  b’lieve  in  Christ- 
mas  ”  “  What  is  Christmas,  Nabby  ?  ”  “  Why,  it’s  the  day  Christ  was 

born — that’s  Christmas.”  “  Why,  my  papa  believes  Christ  was  born  ’  said 
Dollv,  with  an  injured  air.  “  You  needn’t  tell  me  that  he  don  t ;  I  ve  heard 
him ‘read  all  about  it  in  the  Testament.”  “  I  didn’t  say  he  didn  t,  dad  I  ! 
said  Nabby  ;  “  but  your  papa  ain’t  a  ’Piscopal,  and  he  don’t  believe  in 
keeping  none  of  them  air  Prayer-Book  days — Christmas,  nor  Easter,  nor 
nothin’,”  said  Nabbv,  with  a  generous  profusion  of  negatives.  “  Up  to  the 
’Piscopal  church  they  keep  Christmas,  and  they  don’t  keep  it  down  to  your 
meeting-house  ;  that’s  the  long  and  short  on’t.”  •  •  • 

Poor  little  Dollv  stood  still,  looking  wistful  and  bewildered.  The  tangle 
of  brown  and  golden  curls  on  the  outside  of  her  little  head  was  not  niore 
snarl-d  than  the  conflicting  ideas  in  the  inside.  This  great  and  wonderful 
idea  of  Christmas,  and  all  this  confusion  of  images,  of  gold  stars  and  green 
wreaths,  and  illuminated  windows,  and  singing  and  music — all  done.because 
Christ  was  born,  and  vet  something  her  papa  did  not  approve  of  ;  it  was  a 
hopeless  puzzle.  After  standing,  thinking,  for  a  moment  or  two  she 

resumed.  „  ,  ,  ,  , 

“  But,  Nabbv,  why  don’t  my  papa  like  it?  and  why  don  t  we  have  a 
’lumination  in  our  meeting-house  ?  ”  “  Bless  your  heart,  child,  they  never 

does  them  things  to  Presbvterian  meetin’s.  Folks’  ways  is  different,  and 
them  air  is  ’Piscopal  ways.  For  my  part,  I’m  glad  father  signed  off  to  the 
’Piscopuliaus,  for  it’s  a  great  deal  jollier.”  “Oh  dear!  my  papa  won  t  ever 
sign  off,”  said  Dolly,  mournfully. 

How  Dolly  did  see  the  “’ luminations  ”  after  all  we  will  not  fore¬ 
stall  the  interest  of  the  hook  by  telling.  It  is  clear  that  the  author 
considers  Congregationalism  and  its  meeting-houses  wanting  in 
certain  qualities  endearing  to  childhood.  Parson  Cushing  is  a 
favourite  of  hers,  perhaps  a  portrait  of  one  near  to  her,  and  his 
self-complacent  repose  in  his  own  powers  of  encountering  these 
novelties  is  pleasant.  “  This  Christmas  dressing  is  all  nonsense,” 
he  says  to  his  wife,  “  but  the  child  isn’t  to  blame,  it  was  natural. 

I  shall  preach  a  sermon  right  away  that  will  set  all  this  Christmas 
matter  straight.”  Dolly  is  loyal  to  her  father,  and  another  year 
makes  no  effort  to  see  the  grand  sight ;  but  circumstances  still  put 
Congregationalism  in  what  may  be  called  an  unsavoury  light ;  for 
Mis’°Persis,  a  member  of  the  congregation,  who  wants  to  do  her 
part  towards  supporting  the  minister,  announces  to  Mis’  Cushing 
that  on  the  25th  of  December  she  will  come  and  make  up  her 
candles  for  her,  and  the  day  is  devoted  to  dips  from  morning  till 
night.  While  the  process  of  liquifying  tallow  for  a  year  s  con¬ 
sumption  of  candles  was  in  full  operation,  it  was  not  unnatural 
that  Dolly  should  hear  the  warning,  “  Now,  we  can't  hev  any 
young  uns  in  this  kitchen  to-day.”  But  the  point  of  the  story  lies  in 
the  possibility  sixty  years  ago  of  a  child  not  carrying  her  point,  and 
having  to  obey  a  stern  command.  For  the  ’Piscopals,  intent  on 
rendering  the  season  attractive,  had  another  string  to  their  bow ; 
and  there  is  an  issue  of  invitations  to  a  party  where  raisins  and 
almonds,  which  stood  for  grandeur  with  the  rising  generation  of 
Poganuc,  and  mottoes  which  were  to  tell  fortunes,  were  promised. 
Dolly  flies  home  for  leave  to  go,  but  is  met  at  the  door  with  re¬ 
proaches  for  disobedience,  and  retires  discomfited  to  bedew  her 
long  seam  with  her  tears.  Perhaps  these  memories  maybe  stimu¬ 
lated  by  modern  controversy;  indeed  we  should  not  have  thought 
that  the  point  of  Apostolical  succession  could  have  been  a  prominent 
one  anywhere  at  this  date  ;  but  we  have  been  lately  told  on 
good  authority  that  the  American  Church  acted  on  these  questions 
while  they  still  slept  in  England. 

When  a  vivid  memory  recalls  its  past,  it  is  very  apt  to  represent 
that  past  as  a  busy,  exciting,  and  indeed  brilliant  one  ;  under  its 
spell  we  feel  that  we  live  in  degenerate  days  ;  the  personages  that 
move  in  it  have  a  force  and  spirit  that  is  gone  out  of  the  world  of 
our  time.  And  we  can  imagine  that  the  denizens  of  modern  New 
England  villages  may  regret  having  fallen  on  times  when  there  are 
no  Nabbvs  to  get  through  the  work  of  a  house  with  such  swinging 
goodwill",  though  her  tendency  to  flirtation  still  lives  in  full  force. 
Nor  do  modern  times  furnish  any  adequate  substitute  for  Hiel 
Jones,  driver  of  the  daily  stage,  and  in  his  own  esteem  provisional 
owner  and  caretaker  of  Poganuc,  who  is  never  at  a  loss,  never 
without  an  opinion,  and  seldom  without  a  reason  for  it ;  who  has 
no  betters,  and  whose  nature  it  is  to  patronize ;  who  condescends 
to  assure  anybody  who  stands  at  his  elbow  that  it  is  not  Dr. 
Cushing’s  fault  if  he  is  not  converted,  and  that  if  the  Democrats 
saassed°the  minister,  he’d  give  ’em  as  good  as  they  sent ;  who  at  the 
election  claps  the  magnates  on  the  shoulder,  and  encourages  them 
by  his  support ;  with  whom  all  the  girls  are  in  love  ;  who  has  a 
standing  snapping  flirtation  with  Nabby,  and  finally  conquers  her  in 
his  uniform  on  the  great  4th  of  July,  “  looking  so  very  determined 
and  martial  that  she  felt  for  the  first  time  in  awe  of  him  ” ;  and  who 
through  it  all  is  a  thoroughly  good-natured  honest  fellow,  and  a 
good  son  to  a  trying  mother — a  typical  character  in  her  way. 
Certainly  the  jargon  of  Hiel  Jones  and  his  compeers  is  worse  and 
more  uncouth  than  any  dialect  or  patois  of  the  Old  World.  Thus 
we  have  Zeph  Higgins  coming  to  vote  among  the  Democrats  : — 

“  Halloa,  Higgins  ;  step  this  way,  you’re  going  to  vote  the  Democrat 
ticket,  you  know.”  “No,  1  ain’t,  uuther,”  said  Zeph,  from  the  sheer 
mechanical  instinct  of  contradiction.  “Not  going  to  vote  with  the 
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Democrats,  Hi^ins  ?  All  right,  then  you  are  going  to  vote  the  Federal 
ticket;  here  ’tis.”  “  No  1  ain’t,  nuther.  You  let  me  alone.  I  ain’t  a  goin’ 
to  be  dictated  to.  I’m  a  goiu’  to  vote  jest  as  I’m  a  mind  ter.  I  won’t 
vote  for  nuther,  ef  I  ain’t  a  mind  ter  ;  and  I'll  vote  for  jest  which  one  1 
want  ter,  and  no  other.” 

Thus  supported,  the  Democrats  won  the  day.  “  Well,  doctor,” 
says  a  Federal  leader,  “  we’re  smashed.  Democrats  heat  us  all  to 
flinders.’’  “  Every  thing  has  voted  that  could  stand  on  its  hind 
legs,  and  the  hogs  are  too  many  for  us.”  The  scene  is  well  given ; 
the  general  depression  of  the  beaten  party,  which  leaves  so  deep 
an  impression  on  childhood,  sympathizing  without  understanding, 
feeling  a  heaviness  in  the  air  and  scared  at  the  grown-up  dejection  ; 
and  next  a  little  puzzled  to  find  in  a  few  hours  the  world  going  on 
all  the  same  and  nothing  dreadful  happening. 

There  is  a  story  of  Washington,  told  probably  on  good  autho¬ 
rity.  Washington  never  swore — that  is,  never  swore  but  once, 
when  a  command  was  disobeyed,  and  a  regiment  he  had  left  to 
guard  a  critical  post  left  it  on  a  misunderstanding,  and  came  when 
and  where  they  were  not  wanted.  An  old  colonel  is  speaking:— 

“  Sir,  I  never  saw  a  mortal  being  look  as  General  Washington  looked  at  us. 
He  ordered  us  back  with  a  voice  like  thuuder,  and  I  never  heard  such  a 
terrific  volley  of  curses  as  he  poured  out  upon  us  when  the  men  hesitated. 
Sir,  that  man  was  so  dreadful  that  we  turned  mid  ran.  We  had  rather 
face  the  Judgment  Day  than  face  him.  Upon  ray  soul,  I  thought  when  I 
turned  back  that  I  was  going  straight  into  eternity;  but  I  had  rather  face 
death  than  him.” 

“  And  he  swore  ?  ”  “  Indeed  he  did  ;  but  it  was  not  profane  swearing  ; 
it  was  not  taking  God’s  name  in  vain,  for  it  sent  us  back  as  if  wc  bad  been 
chased  by  lightning,”  &c. 

Tbe  minister  explains  to  bis  children  that  this  is  not  swearing  in 
the  common  sense,  but  adds  : — 

“  This  story  1  would  rather  you  would  never  repeat.  It  might  not  be 
understood.”  “ Certainly,”  said  Bill,  with  proud  gravitv,  “common  bovs 
would  not  understand,  and  Dolly,  don’t  you  tell.”  “Of  course  I  shouldn’t,” 
said  Dolly,  “I  shall  never  tell  even  Nabliy,  nor  Bessie,  nor  anybody.”  And 
afterwards,  in  the  family  circle,  when  General  Washington  was  spoken  of, 
the  children  looked  on  one  another  with  grave  importance  as  the  trusted 
depositories  of  a  State  secret. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  book  lies  with  us  in  those  parts  where 
tbe  author  seems  to  write  from  actual  memory  and  experience. 
All  is  well  written,  and  Zeph's  conversion  is  a  favourable  example 
of  what  may  be  called  religious  biography.  But  it  is  where  the 
world  shows  itself  to  quick,  sensitive,  keen-witted  childhood, 
whether  in  social  life  or  in  nature,  that  the  felicities  of  the  author’s 
style  find  most  play,  and  that  the  reader  goes  most  thoroughly 
along  with  her 
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rpiIE  Englishman  of  the  present  day  has  far  greater  facilities 
J-  for  systematized  sight-seeing  than  were  enjoyed  even  by 
his  most  recent  ancestors.  It  is  not  very  long  ago  that  the 
handbook  for  a  riding  or  a  county  was  too  cumbrous  to  carry 
except  in  a  strap,  and  now  the  ABC  of  England  and  Wales 
achieves  the  merits  of  a  succinct  yet  sufficient  topography  for 
the  tourist  within  the  limits  of  a  side-pocket.  No  doubt  this 
is  partly  ascribable  to  the  impetus  given  to  home-travelling  by  the 
multiplication  of  railroads,  and  to  the  encouragement,  by  archeolo¬ 
gical  and  natural  history  societies,  of  whatever  furthers  the  intel¬ 
ligent  investigation  of  our  home  geography,  our  towns  and  build¬ 
ings,  our  flora  and  fauna.  Every  year  the  survey  becomes  more 
minute ;  every  year  tends  to  define  more  exactly  the  differences 
between  a  Gazetteer  such  as  that  which  Andrew  Brice  of  Exeter 
published  in  a  folio  in  1759,  and  the  numberless  bald  and  patchy 
summaries  of  counties  and  county  towns,  the  best  of  which  is 
infinitely  less  meritorious  than  the  five  or  six  columns  devoted,  say, 
to  Essex,  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica.  In 
Brice’s  work — which  is  still  quite  worth  possessing,  for  it  vindi¬ 
cates  its  epithet  of  “Grand”  by  professing  to  be  “general  and 
special,  ancient  as  well  as  modern  ” — we  lind  in  the  same  page 
with  the  description  of  Bagdad  a  complimentary  account  of  Bad¬ 
minton  Magna,  in  the  Hundred  of  Grombaldash,  Gloucestershire, 
which,  after  recounting  the  parks,  gardens,  fountains,  and  other 
contrivances  for  recreation  and  pleasure  of  that  famous  seat,  ends  by 
way  of  climax  with  telling  us  that  “King  William,  who  came 
hither  from  Kingroad  when  he  landed  on  his  return  from  his  expe¬ 
dition  to  Ireland,  said  to  the  then  duke  that  he  was  not  surprised 
at  his  not  coming  to  Court  when  he  had  so  sumptuous  a  palace 
of  his  own.”  One  recognizes  here  a  tid-bit  catered  for  the  “  gaping 
rustic  ”  class  ;  in  strong  contrast  to  which  is  the  exclusion  of  aught 
that  is  personal  or  gossiping  from  the  compendious  summaries  of 
counties  in  our  most  modern  encyclopaedia.  The  projector  of  the 
compendious  Alphabetical  Handbook  has  hit  upon  an  idea  hitherto 
unappropriated,  although  it  cannot  he  denied  that  some  helps  and 
encouragements  have  been  offered  him  of  late  years,  as  well  as  some 
singularly  happy  models  on  which  to  construct  his  work.  It  is  now 
at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  we  first  experienced  the  delight 
of  chalking  out  a  campaign  of  little  tours  under  the  guidance  of 
those  charming  volumes  of  Charles  Knight’s  Series,  Rambles  by 
Rivers ;  and  the  chief  drawback  to  the  Handbook  to  the  Environs 
of  London  by  the  same  author,  Mr.  James  Thorne,  is  its  abundance 
of  detail,  and  the  difficulty  in  which  it  places  the  tourist  of  know- 
ing  where  to  begin  and  how  to  limit  an  expedition.  One  sage  and 
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sound  counsel  has  been  allowed  its  due  weight  in  these  pages ;  the 
traveller  is  never  left  at  a  loss  for  clear  and  intelligible  verbal  sign¬ 
posts,  so  to  speak,  to  help  him,  on  arriving  at  this  or  that  point 
ot  rendezvous,  to  find  his  way  with  the  least  waste  of  time  and 
fatigue  to  the  camp  or  mound,  the  fortress  or  hill-top,  the  crom¬ 
lech  or  wishing-well,  which  he  would  specially  regret  to  have 
missed  whilst  in  such  or  such  a  neighbourhood.  Brief,  for  in¬ 
stance,  as  is  the  space  allotted  to  Corwen  in  Merionethshire  in  the 
Alphabetical  Handbook,  it  may  make  just  the  difference  to  the 
pedestrian  whether  he  shall  give  a  long  afternoon  or  a  whole 
day  to  a  visit  to  it  if  he  ascertains  from  this  handbook  the  relative 
positions  of  the  British  fortified  post  of  Caer  Drewvn  on  the  left 
of  the  Dee,  and  of  Owain  Glyndwr’s  Seat  and  “  specula,”  which 
surveys  the  valley  and  the  Clwydian  hills  from  the  summit  of  a 
precipitous  path  above  the  church  and  town.  The  whole  district, 
indeed,  is  full  of  sights  worth  turning  aside  to  see ;  hut,  he  the 
tourist  limited  or  unlimited  as  to  time,  it  is  surely  to  his  advan¬ 
tage  to  utilize  rather  than  waste  the  opportunities  at  his  disposal. 

We  have  lately  had  occasion  to  test  the  Alphabetical  Handbook 
in  this  very  matter  of  lucid  directions  for  guidance  with  reference 
to  St.  Albans  ;  and  this,  side  by  side  with  Mr.  Thorne’s  Environs 
of  London,  and  with  what  appears  to  he  an  average  local  shilling 
guide.  Mr.  Thorne's  account  of  this  important  historical  borough 
is,  of  course,  by  far  the  most  complete  and  copious ;  it  discusses 
the  history  of  the  protomartyr  who  gave  his  name  to  the  site  and 
see,  and  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  abbey  and  town  from  the 
days  of  Offa  to  the  second  battle  fought  there  in  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses.  But  the  editor  of  the  ABC  manual,  avowedly  supple¬ 
menting  his  own  personal  experiences  with  the  aid  derivable 
from  Murray's  county  and  kindred  handbooks,  has  here  as  else¬ 
where  availed  himself  of  all  that  is  essential  and  pertinent 
in  Mr.  Thorne’s  much  longer  account  of  St.  Albans,  and  yet 
limited  himself  to  a  space  which  contains  no  more  matter  than  a 
practised  tourist  can  compass  in  strictly  handbook  fashion,  and 
digest,  so  to  speak,  ambulando.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  or  more 
suggestive  than  the  data  as  to  the  Abbey  church,  and  its  dimen¬ 
sions  and  component  parts.  The  screens,  the  shrine  of  St.  Alban, 
the  Lady  Chapel,  the  curious  Watching  Gallery,  and  the  monu¬ 
ment  of  Duke  Humphrey  opposite  the  Watching  Loft,  with  the 
tower  and  transepts  and  lantern,  are  sufficiently  described  to 
enable  him  who  has  no  other  guide  to  see  and  discover  them  for 
himself ;  and  when  he  is  provoked  by  the  ever-recurring  pheno¬ 
menon  of  old  Roman  bricks  (with  flint  in  the  basement)  con¬ 
stituting  the  exterior  walls,  nothing  is  easier,  if  he  takes  the 
Handbook’s  advice,  than  to  find  his  way  to  the  identical  vestiges 
of  Roman  Verulamium,  which  suggest  that  the  builders  of  the 
Abbey  bad  utilized  as  it  were  piecemeal  tbe  old  Roman  masonry 
of  tbe  city  walls.  Here,  too,  valuable  time  will  be  saved  by 
following  the  guidance  of  the  ABO  Murray,  if  we  want  to  find 
our  way  not  only  to  the  site  of  Verulamium,  but  also  to  wbat 
we  may  call  the  shrine  of  Bacon — his  chosen  place  of  burial  and 
commemoration,  “  in  the  only  Christian  church  within  the  walls 
of  old  Verulam.” 

It  is  with  satisfaction  that  we  note  also  in  this  Handbook  a  liberal 
allowance  of  skeleton  tours,  where  they  are  needed.  Thus  the 
Lake  district  is  made  practicable  to  the  pedestrian  as  well  as  to 
other  tourists.  The  weirdly  attractive  scenery  of  Dartmoor,  possess¬ 
ing  interest  alike  for  the  naturalist  and  the  antiquary,  the  fisherman 
and  the  legend-lover,  is  parcelled  out  into  a  series  of  excursions, 
according  as  a  visit  to  Cranmere  Pool  and  Fur  Tor,  a  walk  from 
Okehampton  to  Princetown,  an  excursion  from  Moreton  Hamp¬ 
stead  on  the  banks  of  the  Teign,  or  a  run  to  Two  Bridges  and  the 
famous  old  wood  of  Wistman,  may  strike  the  explorer’s  fancy.  In 
providing  a  bill  of  the  charming  water  excursion  from  Richmond 
to  Oxford,  the  editor  has  omitted  nothing  which  can  prepare  the 
intending  excursionist  for  making  the  tour  a  success,  whether  in 
the  choice  of  a  craft,  a  good  plan  of  the  river,  or  a  list  of  the 
most  attractive  and  convenient  tarrying-points.  For  example,  the 
inducement  to  make  a  rest  at  Maidenhead  begins  with  the 
proximity  of  Burnham  Beeches,  is  enhanced  by  the  beautiful 
grounds  of  Cliefden  on  the  left  hank  of  the  river,  and  culmi¬ 
nates  with  Dropmore  to  the  east  of  Cliefden,  a  visit  to  which 
is  indispensable  to  any  one  who  would  speak  of  the  growth 
of  the  Douglas  pine  or  the  Araucaria  imbricat.a  in  England. 
The  only  omission  that  we  can  detect  here  is  that  of  the  name 
of  Mr.  Frost,  the  gardener  who  still  lives  to  tell  from  what 
an  unlikely  desert  and  rubbish-heap  he  raised  a  growth  of 
conifers  unsurpassed  in  Europe.  Again,  we  may  point  to  the 
ten  columns  which  set  before  us  the  noticeable  features  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  as  a  triumph  of  succinctness  and  condensation.  It 
were  easy  to  multiply  instances  of  tours  judiciously  sketched 
out.  The  pilgrimage  from  Haverfordwest  to  St.  David’s  is  one 
such  example,  though  the  editor  scarcely  gives  it  the  detail  it 
deserves.  Perhaps  it  may  encourage  him  to  enlarge  his  treatment 
of  it  in  a  second  edition  if  he  learns  that  there  is  now  a  fairly  good 
hotel  in  the  village  which  represents  the  ancient  Mcnapia ;  and 
doubtless,  with  a  prospect  of  satisfactory  quarters  at  his  journey’s 
end,  the  traveller  will  have  better  heart  to  tarry  on  the  way 
and  explore  the  sunny  beach  of  Newgale,  a  mile  or  two  nearer 
Haverfordwest  than  Solva  —  a  beach  which  resembles  the 
Chesil  beach  near  Portland,  in  its  bank  of  gravel  and  pebble 
thrown  up  in  a  straight  line  between  the  sea  and  the  road. 
Another  route  about  which  more  might  have  been  given 
is  that  upon  which  this  year’s  gathering  of  Cambrian  archaeologists 
was  exercised  in  August  last.  Neither  Lampeter  nor  Tregaron 
deserved  total  omission  ;  and  we  should  have  thought  tfcat,  even 
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amidst  a  forest  of  Lis,  Llandewi  Brefi  and  its  churchy  and  legends  j 
mi°iit  have  claimed  mention  for  its  connexion  with  fet.  David  and 
its 'tradition  of  the  oxen  called  “  Ychen  Bannog,”  a  relic  of  the 
horn  of  one  of  which  has  been  pronounced  hy  Mr.  Svmonds,  in  his 
Records  of  the  Rocks,  to  be  part  of  the  horn  of  “  Bos  primigenius  ” 
well  fossilized.  But  in  such  an  undertaking  it  is  inevitable  that  j 
time  and  revision  alone  can  ensure  accuracy,  get  rid  of  repetitions 
and  cross-references,  and  secure  for  out-of-the-way  places  of  leal 
interest  the  mention  which  they  might  have  counted  upon  il  more 
accessibly  situated.  As  an  instance,  if  we  turn  to  Fairford ,  on 
the  Witney  branch  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  and  so  within 
reach  of  Oxford  archaeologists,  we  find  its  magnificent  “  stained 
class”  duly  appreciated.  The  editor  has  evidently  seen  the 
Fairford  windows  and  the  “  Fairford  graves.”  If,  however,  we 
search  for  Hales-Owen,  a  market  town  and  borough  of  some  seven 
thousand  inhabitants,  thirty-six  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Shrews¬ 
bury,  we  shall  search  in  vain,  although  it  is  a  place  by  no  means 
devoid  of  ancient  or  modern  interest ;  and  this  perhaps  because  it  is 
difficult  to  sav  exactly  to  which  of  two  counties  it  rightly  belongs. 
In  Brand’s  Popular  Antiquities  “Hales-Owen”  is  cited  as  the 
place  in  Shropshire  where  of  old  was  practised  the  rude  entertain¬ 
ment  of  “  Crabbing  the  Parson  ’’—pelting  him,  that  is,  with  crab- 
apples.  But  in  Murray’s  Handbook  for  Hereford,  Worcester,  and 
Gloucester  Hales-Owen  is  given  as  situated  on  the  Stour  in  Wor¬ 
cestershire  ;  and  by  some  research  in  Mr.  Allies’s  Worcestershire 
Antiquities  and  like  volumes  we  arrive  at  the  fact  that  until  1832 
the  parish  was  situated  partly  in  Worcestershire  and  partly  in 
Shropshire,  though  before  the  Conquest  the  whole  was  in 
the  former  county,  to  which  by  the  Reform  Act  it  has  been  re¬ 
annexed.  One  can  understand  how,  especially  when  half  swamped 
in  the  suburbs  of  Birmingham,  it  has  escaped  the  notice  of  even 
a  careful  topographer  ;  but  its  claims  to  a  Roman  road  and  othei 
antiquities,  to  a  ruined  Premonstratensian  abbey — not  to  speak  of 
Shenstone’s  residence  at  the  Leasowes,  and  his  urn  and  epitaph  in 
the  north  aisle  of  the  church— will  avail,  we  doubt  not,  to  secure 
it  due  mention  in  a  later  edition. 

Where  the  information  given  by  the  Handbook  is  scanty  or  inexact 
we  believe  it  will  for  the  most  part  be  found  that  railway  communi¬ 
cation  has  been  lacking.  Such,  till  almost  the  present  time,  has  been 
the  case  with  Bromyard,  to  which  the  line  from  W orcester  was  only 
completed  in  the  autumn  of  1877.  Under  this  head  we  find  the 
mention  of  a  British  encampment  four  miles  to  the  north-east,  in 
■excellent  preservation,  called  Netherwood,  with  a  special  notice  of 
the  adjoining  Early  English  church.  The  editor  appears  to  have  con¬ 
fused  Netherwood,  which  lies  on  the  Herefordshire  bank  of  the  Teine, 
.and  is  commonly,  though  perhaps  erroneously,  quoted  in  biographies 
as  the  birthplace  of  Robert  Devereux  Earl  of  Essex,  with  the 
camp  of  Thornbury,  which  towers  above  it  to  the  south,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  British  camps  in  Herefordshire.  In 
point  of  fact,  for  “  Netherwood  ”  an  erratum  should  direct  us  to 
read  “  Thornbury,”  both  in  reference  to  the  camp  and  the  church 
at  the  southern  base  of  it.  The  line  from  Worcester  to  Bromyard 
is  expected  at  some  distant  day  to  reach  Leominster,  and  ought 
then  to  facilitate  the  comparison  of  the  surrounding  camps  of 
Bredenbury  and  Ivington,  as  well  as  Whitborne,  nearer  W  orcester. 
A  propos  of  Leominster  and  its  cell  for  Benedictines,  established 
by  Henry  I.,  the  founder  of  the  Benedictine  abbey  at  Reading,  it 
is  a  bit  of  comparative  topography  worth  noting  that  both  at  Leo¬ 
minster  and  Reading  the  name  of  “  The  Forbury  ’  is  still  given  to 
the  enclosure  which  formerly  contained  the  outer  court  of  the 
priory  or  abbey.  Where,  under  the  head  of  “  Hereford,”  it 
is  mentioned  that  near  Pontrilas  station,  half  an  hour  by  rail 
from  Hereford,  there  are  most  interesting  remains  of  a  Cistercian 
monastery,  we  would  suggest  that  this  paragraph  should  be 
omitted,  if,  as  we  presume,  Abbey  Dore  is  meant ;  and  that  that 
noble  church  should  have  a  special  and  independent  notice,  the 
more  so  as  it  is  no  longer  correct  to  offer  tourists  a  bait  at  the 
“  Scudamore  Arms  Hotel,”  which  is  reconverted  into  a  private 
mansion. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  safely  say  that  the  best  interests  of 
British  topography  have  been  consulted  in  this  Alphabetical 
Handbook ;  and  it  is  in  thorough  appreciation  of  the  pains  and 
care  that  have  been  bestowed  on  its  compilation  that  we  have 
ventured  on  a  few  emeudations,  alterations,  and  corrections, 
founded  on  our  notes  of  past  tours. 


Bl'-WAYS.* 

IF  all  needy  and  extravagant  widows  with  five  daughters  to 
settle  in  life,  one  young  son  to  educate,  and  another — brutal, 
dissipated,  unprincipled,  and  a  thief  and  forger  to  boot— to  shield 
from  justice,  get  as  well  out  of  the  fire  as  “  Mrs.  Captain  Cald¬ 
well  of  Castlecroft  Lodge,”  they  will  do  better  than  ordinary  ex¬ 
perience  warrants  one  in  believing  possible.  To  be  sure,  Mrs. 
Captain  Caldwell  has  exceptional  material  to  deal  with.  Her  five 
daughters  are  either  docile  or  clever,  beautiful  or  witty,  and  some 
of  them  have  all  these  qualities  together,  with  others  superadded ; 
and  the  men  of  the  place  where  they  live  are  men  without  dread 
of  consequences  and  incurious  as  to  antecedents ;  men  who  do 
not  think  twice  about  the  family,  the  character,  or  the  connexions 
of  the  girls  they  admire,  and  who  allow  themselves  to  be  hood¬ 
winked  or  bullied  into  marriage  with  a  lamb-like  docility  that 

*  By-Ways.  A  Novel  in  Three  Volumes.  By  Mary  W.  Paxton.  London: 
Samuel  Tinsley  &  Co.  1878. 


would  be  invaluable  to  a  Belgravian  mother  should  she  light  on 
it  in  the  possessor  of  ten  thousand  a  year. 

When  the  story  opens  one  daughter  is  already  married  to  a  self- 
made  millowner,  by  name  James  Sizer,  of  the  impossibly  vulgar 
kind,  and  as  coarse  in  mind  as  he  is  uncouth  in  bearing.  But  his 
wife  is  not  one  to  be  much  disturbed,  whatever  happens.  We 
will  give  her  portrait,  as  illustrating  the  author’s  style  of  thought 
and  manner  of  expression : — 

Leaning  well  back  in  an  easy-chair  drawn  close  to  the  fire,  is  Rebecca 
Sizer,  Mrs.  Caldwell’s  eldest  daughter.  Of  the  large  and  shapely  order  of 
women,  she.  Her  fair,  faintly-freckled  face,  in  frame  of  pale  golden  hair, 
is  pleasant  to  the  eye  exceedingly  ;  and  these  slow,  restful  motions  of  hers 
have  the  oddest,  drowsiest  charm.  The  blue-grey  eyes,  the  soft  mouth,  and 
the  pose  of  the  pretty,  dimpled  hands,  lying  one  over  the  other  in  her  lap, 
declare  in  characters  that  he  who  runs  may  read— an  indolent  and  yielding 
soul— a  being  delightful  for  male  intelligences  to  contemplate,  in  other 
words,  a  woman  not  even  aware  of  the  meaning  of  self-assertion. 

The  next  sister,  Juditb,  is  “little,  very  little,  and  tawny  as 
any  gipsy.”  “  There  is  an  acuteness  of  aspect  about  the  small 
woman  that  is  impressive ;  she  is,  you  feel  at  once,  a  person  who 
knows  what  she  can  do — and  does  it.’  She  has  small  hands — 
which  the  author  calls  “  the  minutest  of  hands  ” — “  with  firm, 
dextrous,  ringless  fingers  ” ;  she  does  “  cunning  crochet  work  ” 
with  “  bewildering  rapidity  ”  ;  disdains  big  chignons  and  gowns 
“  much  betrimmed  ” ;  she  sometimes  gets  a  red  nose,  and  is  sharp 
and  caustic,  with  a  strong  will,  and  a  sublime  indifference  to 
truth  or  falsehood  when  she  has  her  end  to  gain.  The  next  young 
person  is  thus  set  forth  : — 

Miss  Arabelle  Caldwell  conceives  herself  the  beauty  of  the  family,  and 
adorns  her  favoured  person  to  the  utmost — holding  that,  just  because  she 
is  so  rare  a  gem,  she  must  be  rarely  set.  List  of  her  attractions — tall, 
elegant  form  ;  model  hands  and  feet ;  small,  regular  features  ;  large  blue 
eyes  ;  rose  and  lily  colouring  ;  rich  auburn  tresses.  Beyond  all  question  a 
maiden  fair  to  see. 

Of  the  fourth,  Claudine,  the  author’s  pet,  we  are  told  that  “  the 
supple,  rounded  figure,  rather  under  medium  height,  the  small, 
well-set  head,  the  delicate  hands  and  feet — all  are  quite  dis- 
tractingly  dainty.”  Her  hair  “  comes  away  in  shining  ripples 
from  her  low,  broad  brow  ” — query,  would  not  hair  “  coming 
away  ”  be  naturally  taken  to  mean  falling  off? — and  she  has,  among 
her  other  attractions,  “  a  pair  of  wilful  dimples,  that  play  at  hide- 
and-seek  about  the  corners  of  her  mouth.”  The  other  day  we  had 
sunbeams  that  played  at  hide-and-seek,  and  now  a  pair  of  dimples 
take  up  the  game.  Why  not  blind-man’s-buff,  or  hunt-the- 
slipper,  or  I-spy-I  ?  Why  should  hide-and-seek  have  all  the 
burden  of  silliness  to  cany?  The  fifth  girl  is  Helena,  who 
“  favours  ”  Judith  to  a  certain  extent,  but  who  is  tall  and  richly 
coloured,  and  whose  “great  eyes  dance  and  shine  as  Judith’s 
do  not  ” ;  whose  “  gipsy  tint  is  irradiated  by  a  carmine  that 
Judith’s  has  not”;  and  who  is,  pace  her  author,  about  the 
most  objectionable  and  forward  young  minx  ever  placed  on 
the  ephemeral  record  of  a  trashy  novel.  Not  only  is  this 
young  lady  described  personally,  but  what  she  sees  comes 
also  into  the  picture.  Among  other  things,  she  sees,  “  gird¬ 
ling  the  Lodge,  rocking  shrubberies,  and  bare  trees  tossing 
gaunt  branches  in  the  wind  ”  ;  but,  as  “  without  the  gates  ”  she 
sees  a  wide  extent  of  country  made  up  of  “  pasture-land,  dotted 
with  farmsteads,  broken  here  and  there  by  wandering  burn  and 
gently  sloping  brae,”  while,  “  canopying  all,  legions  of  storm- 
clouds,  from  whose  black  bosoms  torrents  of  sleet  are  descending 
pitilessly,”  we  must  suppose,  first,  that  the  “  rocking  shrubberies  ” 
which  girdle  the  Lodge  are  not  much  higher  than  so  many 
thistles,  or  that  the  house  and  grounds  are  at  the  bottom  of  a 
punch-bowl,  of  which  the  surrounding  country  makes  the  sides ; 
and,  next,  that  Miss  Helena  Caldwell  had  a  penetration  of  vision, 
denied  to  ordinary  mortals,  which  enables  her  to  see  clearly 
waudering  burns  and  distant  farmsteads  through  pitilessly  descend¬ 
ing  torrents  of  sleet.  But  we  must  expect  odd  topography  where 
the  grammar  is  of  the  character  which  makes  “  No,  Arabella,  it 
couldn’t  have  been  you  who  was  meant  ”  a  possible  speech  from  a 
young  lady  presumably  fairly  well  educated ;  where  another 
young  lady  finds  that,  as  “  unveiled  truth  is  by  no  means  always 
a  comely  spectacle,  she  soon  acquired  wondrous  skill  in  the  creation 
of  decent  draperies  into  which  to  induct  unbecoming  facts  ” ;  where 
“  She  neither  ever  gave  nor  expected  quarter,  she,”  is  one  full-grown 
sentence,  and  “  He  is  a  woman’s  hero,  let  her  limn  him  woman¬ 
like,”  is  another ;  and  where  “  a  brattle  seemed  brewing  ”  is  offered 
as  a  puzzle  to  future  commentators. 

With  all  this  we  have  characters  and  a  plot  which  we  must  hope, 
for  the  honour  of  humanity,  exist  only  in  the  author’s  brain. 
These  five  young  women  and  their  mother  openly  discuss  the 
possibilities  of  Claudine’s  catching  one  Mr.  Dundas — the  woman’s 
hero  who  is  limned  womanlike — the  rich  owner  of  Castlecroft ; 
though,  to  do  Claudine  justice,  she  dislikes  the  whole  thing,  and 
begs  her  sisters  to  leave  off.  “  Won’t  we  change  the  subject  now  ?  ” 
she  entreats.  “  It  may  be  very  bad  of  me,  but  I  am  so  sick  of 
it.”  But  duns  are  urgent;  Mrs.  Captain  Caldwell — “a  very 
handsome  woman  she  is,  and  very  well  preserved  ” — looks  on  her 
daughter  as  so  much  marketable  material;  Judith,  who  knows 
how  to  induct  unbecoming  facts  into  decent  draperies,  has  deter¬ 
mined  that  Claudine  shall  marry  Robert  Dundas;  and  though 
Claudine  does  not  love  him  and  does  love  one  Harry  Meadows 
instead,  yet  the  keener  wits  win  the  day,  and  Mr.  Dundas  is 
inveigled  into  an  offer  and  subsequent  marriage  by  the  unscru¬ 
pulous  “  small  woman,”  who  lies  like  truth  as  she  takes  the  affairs 
of  the  family  into  the  minutest  of  hands. 

To  give  specimens  of  the  style  of  conversation  in  the  book  would  be 
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almost  impossible.  It  is,  as  Nelly  says,  “  l’embarras  de  ricliesse,” 
for  the  strange  mixture  of  vulgarity  and  quotation  by  which  it  is 
characterized.  Now  it  is  Tennyson,  now  Sheridan,  and  again  Swin¬ 
burne  ;  then  Nelly  says  of  a  groom  that  he  is  “  garnishing  himself”  ; 
and  in  an  “  elevated  tone,”  with  the  subject  of  her  comments  (whom 
by  the  way  sbe  afterwards  marries)  so  near  that  he  must  hear 
her,  she  speaks  of  Mr.  Carnmyle  with  supreme  insolence,  saying, 
“  Ask  him  though  ;  he  will  make  a  striking  figure,  as  you  say  ; 
he  will  look  overpoweringly  elegant  as  a  clown  tumbling  about; 
as  a  jester  in  cap  and  bells  he  would  be  divine.”  Further 
on  he  is  her  bate  noir  (sic)  twice  repeated ;  and  this  is  her  re¬ 
fined  way  of  speaking  of  Harry  Meadows,  who  has  become 
Arabella's  accepted  lover  after  he  has  been  thrown  over  by 
Claudine : — “  \\  hen  I  set  up  a  sweetheart,  I  will  have  one  of 
my  very  own.  I  won't  pick  up  a  second-hand  thing  like  him  of 
Arabelle  the  beautiful.”  “  A  mere  matter  of  taste,”  was  the 
reply;  “  for  those  who  care  about  the  article,  a  second-hand  is 
as  good  as  another,  I  suppose”;  which  proves  that  Judith,  who 
is  the  interlocutor,  is  about  as  coarse  as  her  young  sister. 

The  men  of  the  book  are  drawn  to  match  the  women.  Robert 
Dundas,  who  is  the  hero,  marries  Claudine,  who  is  the  heroine, 
and  these  two  are  fairly  moral,  if  not  overbalanced  with  common 
sense.  George  Carnmyle,  the  great  fact  of  whose  individuality  is 
in  his  fiery  red  head,  marries  Nelly,  which  is  something  like 
putting  together  a  razor  and  a  grindstone  ;  Harry  Meadows,  who 
is  everything  that  is  contemptible,  marries  Arabelle,  who  also  is 
everything  that  is  contemptible ;  Colonel  Ellerslie,  who  is 
mysterious,  secretive,  and  strong-willed,  marries  Judith,  who  is 
clever  at  inducting  unbecoming  facts  into  decent  draperies, 
and  who,  as  strong-willed  as  he,  begins  her  married  life 
with  such  shrewishness  as  surely  no  woman  ever  showed  on 
her  wedding-day  since  Katherine’s  time ;  while  Mr.  James 
Sizer,  married  to  Rebecca,  is  so  offensively  coarse  and  vulorar 
as  to  make  the  Caldwells’  acquaintance  with  him  a  slur  on  their 
own  refinement.  But  Rebecca  has  money,  a  baby,  and  a  plastic 
nature  ;  and  though  her  husband  is  a  boor  and  her  mother-in-law 
a  hag-,  she  folds  her  hands  on  her  lap  and  dozes  tranquilly 
through  two  days,  indifferent  to  everything  but  her  own  1 
self-indulgence.  The  honour  of  the  family  is  on  a  par  with  their  ' 
manners  and  their  grammar.  Rebecca  steals  a  hundred  pounds 
from  her  husband  to  give  to  her  mother,  and  her  mother  receives  it 
knowing  that  it  has  not  been  honestly  come  by;  and  even  when 
Nelly  is  accused  of  the  theft  she  does  not  restore  it,  though  she 
promises  to  do  so.  Further,  this  admirable  mother  appropriates  to 
her  own  use  the  money  sent  for  Claudine’s  trousseau  by  a  certain 
‘‘  Uncle  Claude,”  on  whom  they  all  live,  leaving  Dundas  to  pay  the 
bills  when  they  come  in  ;  while  Gordon,  the  son,  not  only  strikes  his 
sisters,  drinks,  swears,  and  comports  himself  generally  like  a  ruffian, 
but  steals  Claudine’s  emeralds  to  meet  the  forged  bills  which  he 
has  drawn  on  Mr.  James  Sizer;  while  they  all  lie  by  implication, 
by  silence,  or  directly,  in  a  way  which  would  be  impossible  to 
people  possessing  the  commonest  rudiments  of  morality  or 
honour,  and  fulfil  in  every  essential  the  necessary  conditions  for 
a  set  of  adventuresses.  Add  to  these  worthies  a  certain  Mrs. 
Katherine  Wedderburn,  the  sister  of  Robert  Dundas,  and  we 
have  the  tale  of  vice  and  folly  complete.  Katherine  Wedder¬ 
burn  hates  Claudine  for  marrying  her  brother ;  and  really, 
considering  the  shaky  character  of  the  family  and  the  alliance 
with  Mr.  James  Sizer,  we  can  scarcely  wonder  at  her  re¬ 
pugnance.  But  she  is  not  content  with  simply  hating  the  marriage 
beforehand  and  being  less  than  friendly  to  her  sister-in-law  when 
the  thing  is  past  praying  for.  She  becomes  her  active  enemy,  and  ' 
does  her  best  to  sow  discord  between  husband  and  wife  with  a 
diabolical  coldness  and  cunning  that  is  of  a  piece  with  the  rest. 
Her  horror  of  the  bold,  pretty,  and  looselv-living  girls  is  at  its 
height  when  George  Carnmyle  prefers  Nelly  to  herself;  and 
she  does  not  hesitate  to  break  through  all  i-estraints  of  womanlv 
modesty  in  telling  him  that  she  herself  loves  him,  and 
that  she  prays  him  not  to  scorn  her.  She  is  painted  in  unshaded 
black  all  through,  and  very  nearly  makes  shipwreck  of  every  one's 
peace.  At  last  all  comes  right  that  can  come  right;  but  we 
confess  that  we  had  not  the  faintest  interest  in  knowing  how  tho 
story  was  to  end. 


PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  RUSSIA.* 

IT  is  not  only  laws  that  are  too  often  hushed  amid  arms.  During  i 
such  periods  of  trouble  as  Russia  has  lately  brought  upon  her¬ 
self  the  voices  of  the  supporters  of  popular  education  can  expect  to  1 
gain  but  little  attention.  And  so  the  interesting  account  drawn 
up  before  the  war  by  M.  Hippeau,  of  what  Russia  has  done  to 
dispel  the  dense  ignorance  in  which  the  greater  part  of  her  children 
are  contentedly  lapped,  must  now  be  regarded,  we  fear,  as  too 
favourable.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  good  work  which 
has  been  temporarily  interrupted  may  before  long  be  renewed  with 
even  increased  vigour. 

According  to  official  statistics  published  in  1875,  the  population 
of  Russia  in  Europe  consists  of  between  seventy-seven  and  seventy- 
eight  millions,  nearly  sixty-four  millions  of  whom  belong  to  the 
“rural  class.”  For  the  education  of  this  vast  mass  of  peasantry 
more  has  been  done  since  the  emancipation  than  is  generally 
known,  but  much  still  remains  to  be  done.  Until  the^reign  of 
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Catharine  II.  no  serious  attempts  were  made  to  educate  the  lower 
classes.  Peter  the  Great  did  much  towards  civilizing  his  subjects,  but 
i  Jt  was  on  technical  education  that  he  laid  most  stress.  In  three 
years  Catharine  set  on  foot  1 50  educational  establishments,  besides 
starting,  gymnasiums  for  secondary  instruction,  and  laying  the 
foundation  of  three  universities.  Her  good  work  was  zealously 
seconded  by  Alexander  I.,  but  Nicholas  took  little  interest  in 
such  matters.  It  was  reserved  for  Alexander  II.  to  introduce 
a  system  of  popular  education  founded  on  a  wide  basis,  and  ren¬ 
dered  possible  bv  the  previous  abolishment  of  the  state  of  slavery 
in  which,  up  to  1861,  the  great  mass  of  his  subjects  were  held. 
In  1 862  the  rules,  were  published  according  to  which  the  system 
of  public  instruction  was  to  work,  and  since  that  time  various  new 
regulations  have  been  introduced,  all  tending  to  promote  the  pro- 
giess  of  education  among  the  peasantry  who  for  so  many  centuries 
had  been  allowed  to  remain  in  the  densest  ignorance. 

The  number  of  primary  schools  now  existing  is  officially  re¬ 
turned  as  being  25,308,  of  which  793  belong  to  Siberia;  and  the 
number  of  scholars  is  said  to  be  1.152,712,0!  whom  the  great 
majority  are  boys,  only  193,871  being  girls.  But  M.  Hippeau 
thinks. that,  if  certain  schools  not  included  in  the  official  report  are 
taken  into  consideration,  the  number  of  primary  schools  in  Russia 
before  the  war  might  be  reckoned  at  35,000,  and  the  number  of 
:  scholars  at  1,600,000.  Unfortunately,  the  official  reports  are  by 
1  no  means  to  be  depended  upon.  Still  progress  has  undoubtedly 
been  made.  For  instance,  in  1866  only  one  per  cent,  of  the  con¬ 
scripts  could  read  and  write,  whereas  in  1870  the  average  of 
scholars  was  1 1  per  cent.  However,  if  Russia  is  to  be  properly 
educated,  the  number  of  scholars  must  be  raised  from  1,600,000  to 
1 1,000,000.  Much  more  money  must  be  spent  to  begin  with,  and 
just  now  Russia  has  none  to  spare.  In  1872  the  amount  spent 
was  4,200,000  roubles,  about  6,000,000/. ;  of  this  sum  about  one- 
sixth  was  contributed  by  the  State,  the  rest  being  defrayed  by  the 
provincial  or  civic  Assemblies,  according  as  the  schools  were  in  the 
country  or  in  town,  and  by  the  benevolence  of  private  persons. 
In  some  places  education  has  been  made  compulsory,  but  this  is 
the  exception,  not  the  rule.  Too  often  the  Communes  prefer  keep¬ 
ing  their  money  to  spending  it  on  schools.  It  is  pleasant,  how¬ 
ever,  to  hear  of  such  instances  as  that  of  the  Communal  Assembly 
of  a  village. in  the  Government  of  Penza,  which  has  recently  for¬ 
bidden  the  introduction  of  a  hcibeilc,  or  dram-shop,  resolving  to  found 
a  primary  school  instead  ;  deciding,  moreover,  that  attendance  at 
school  shall  be  compulsory,  and  that  parents  who  do  not  send 
their  children  to  school  shall  be  fined  a  sum  varying  from  25 
copecks  to  a  rouble,  the  fines  to  be  spent  on  the  purchase  of  school¬ 
books.  Another  zemstvo,  one  in  the  province  of  Perm,  has  asked 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  to  make  education  obligatory  on 
children  between  9  and  14.  This  zemstvo  keeps  up  at  its  own 
expense  32  boy  schools  and  10  girl  schools,  attended  altogether 
by  G541  pupils.  One  great  difficulty  by  which  the  promoters  of 
education  in  Russia  are  met  is  the  sparseness  of  the  population, 
which  is  spread  thinly  over  an  immense  tract  of  land.  In  Norway, 
where  the  soil  is  even  more  thinly  peopled,  great  use  has  been  made  of 
ecoles  ambulnntes,  schools  which  move  from  3pot  to  spot.  But 
whether  such  an  institution  can  be  introduced  with  advantage 
into  so  enormous  a  country  as  Russia  is  a  doubtful  question. 

The  subject  of  primary  instruction  is  one  which  has  only  within 
the  last  twenty  years  attracted  public  attention  in  Russia.  Until 
a  comparatively  recent  date,  but  few  minds  were  interested  in 
the  education  of  the  common  people.  But  for  the  instruction  of 
the  noble  and  the  commercial  classes  much  had  been  done  lorv 
before  the  intellectual  needs  of  the  peasantry  were  so  much  as 
dreamt  of.  The  principal  means  of  education  for  the  children  of 
the  nobility  and  middle  classes  were,  and  still  are,  the  gymnasiums, 
of  which  each  Government  is  by  law  obliged  to  have  one  in  each 
town  which  seems  to  demand  it.  In  1876  the  number  of  these  in¬ 
stitutions  dependent  upon  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  was 
175,  to  which  belong  44,183  pupils.  The  subjects  taught  in  them 
are  numerous.  By  a  recent  decision  Greek  is  to  be  one  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  study,  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  masters  can  be 
found.  Readings  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament  form  part  of 
the  course  of  instruction,  and  the  study  of  natural  history  is  pre¬ 
scribed  in  order  that  the  youthful  mind  may  be  made  conscious  of 
the  wonders  of  nature.  The  weak  point  of  the  gymnasiums  is  the 
insufficiency  of  masters.  Just  as  the  primary  schools  in  the 
country  were  often  superintended  by  discharged  soldiers  of  the 
crassest  ignorance,  so  the  gymnasiums  long  suffered  from  a  lack  of 
teachers  who  were  something  more  than  mere  beginners,  with  only 
a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  the  subject  upon  which  they  pro¬ 
fessed  to  speak  with  authority.  Besides  the  gymnasiums,  there 
existed  in  the  year  1873  1,145  private  schools,  offering  instruc¬ 
tion  to  40,615  pupils,  22,066  of  whom  were  girls.  The  greater 
part  of  these  schools  were  naturally  to  be  found  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  and  Moscow  and  in  the  other  large  towns.  And  since  the 
year  1872  there  have  existed  a  number  of  Realschiden,  intended 
for  pupils  who  desire  a  technical  education  but  who  cannot  afford 
the  time  demanded  by  the  gymnasiums. 

For  girls  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  there  are  numerous 
educational  establishments.  First  may  be  mentioned  the  gym¬ 
nasiums,  resembling  those  for  boys.  Of  these  there  existed  in 
1 873  55  gymnasiums,  118  progynmasiums,  and  24  similar  estab¬ 
lishments,  making  a  total  of  197,  with  23,854  pupils,  a  number 
which  by  January  1875  had  increased  to  29,520.  The  cost  of 
those  existing  in  1871  amounted  to  624,000  roubles,  or  about 
100,000/.  Of  this  only  a  twelfth  part  was  paid  bv  the  State.  The 
rest  was  contributed  by  the  provincial  or  municipal  assemblies, 
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assisted  by  the  fees  paid  by  the  scholars.  For  the  daughters  of 
the  nobility  there  have  long  existed  a  number  of  establishments 
called  institutes,  whence  the  pupils  derive  their  name  of  m- 
stitutki.  In  them  girls  receive  an  education  which  usually 
makes  them  good  linguists,  and  gives  them  a  superficial  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  many  subjects.  From  the  day  they  enter  the 
walls  of  the  institute  to  that  on  which  they  leave  it  they  are  never 
allowed  to  go  home,  So  that  they  are  completely  cut  oft' from  their 
families  during  the  best  years  of  their  girlhood.  An  excellent  ac¬ 
count  of  the  inner  life  of  an  institute  will  be  found  in  one  of 
“  Henri  Greville’s  ”  novels,  entitled  Ariadne,  the  heroine  of  which 
falls  a  victim  to  the  abuses  which  sometimes  creep  into  even  those 
institutes  which  can  boast  of  the  most  august  patronage. 

In  the  matter  of  higher  education  in  Russia  the  Universities 
naturally  play  the  leading  part.  Of  these  there  are  now  six  in 
Great  and  Little  Russia — -Moscow,  founded  in  1755;  St.  Peters-  . 
burg,  in  1819;  Kazan,  founded  in  1804,  but  not  opened  till  1814 ; 
Kharkof,  also  founded  in  1804;  Kief,  founded  in  1803;  and 
Odessa,  in  1864.  Besides,  there  are  the  University  of  Dorpat, 
founded  in  1632  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  reorganized  in  1802  by 
Alexander  I. ;  that  of  Warsaw,  suppressed  in  1831,  but  re-estab¬ 
lished  in  1864;  and  the  Lutheran  University  of  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Finland,  founded  at  Abo  in  1640,  and  transferred  in  1827  to 
Helsingfors.  The  University  of  Yilna,  founded  by  the  Jesuits  in 
1578,  was  reorganized  in  1781,  but  was  suppressed  in  1831.  The 
total  number  of  students  at  these  Universities  in  1871,  those  at 
Helsingfors  not  being  included,  was  6,685.  Of  these  Moscow 
claimed  the  largest  share,  having  1,541 ;  St.  Petersburg  came  next 
with  1,168;  Kharkof  possessed  552;  Kazan,  590;  Kief,  784; 
Odessa,  410;  Dorpat,  659;  Warsaw,  981.  In  1875  the  number 
of  professors  at  the  various  Russian  Universities  amounted  to  586. 
The  number  of  students  had  diminished,  there  being  only  5,692,  of 
whom  1,983  studied  medicine  and  1,875  law.  Two  years  ago,  it 
should  be  observed,  it  was  resolved  to  found  a  University  for 
Siberia  at  Omsk,  but  it  has  not  been  opened,  and  the  war 
will  probably  delay  the  project.  The  Demidof  Lyceum  at 
Yaroslaf,  intended  exclusively  for  law  students,  may  fairly  be 
ranked  among  the  number  of  the  Universities,  having  been  recently 
placed  on  almost  the  same  footing  with  them. 

Of  late  years  considerable  uneasiness  has  been  felt  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  authorities  with  respect  to  the  spread  of  Socialist  opinions 
among  the  students.  For  some  reason  not  as  yet  clearly  ex¬ 
plained,  a  great  number  of  the  young  men  who  come  up  from  the 
country  to  attend  the  classes  either  bring  with  them  or  rapidly 
acquire  ideas  of  the  wildest  kind  with  regard  to  property,  labour, 
and  government.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  for  the  authorities,  as 
it  was  in  the  days  of  Nicholas,  of  sternly  repressing  any  movement 
in  favour  of  liberal  institutions  which  might  have  manifested  itself 
among  enthusiastic  youngsters.  What  they  have  to  deal  with  is 
Socialism,  Republicanism  of  the  reddest  hue ;  the  bitterest  of 
hatreds  for  all  constituted  authority,  spiritual  or  temporal ;  a 
revolt  against  all  the  institutions  which  civilization  has  evolved 
and  consecrated.  Russian  feelings  are  always  liable  to  rush  into 
extremes.  What  in  the  case  of  Englishmen  would  take  the  form 
of  a  steady,  sensible  opposition,  becomes  in  Russia  a  wild,  mean¬ 
ingless,  often  suicidal,  opposition  to  a  crushing  force.  Victim  after 
victim  goes  down  in  the  hopeless  struggle,  but  the  cause  for  which 
the  sacrifice  has  been  made  is  in  no  way  aided.  On  the  contrary,  in 
the  case  of  these  reckless  young  Russian  students,  the  cause  of 
Liberalism,  the  hopes  of  the  constitutional  party,  have  been  greatly 
injured  and  weakened  by  the  senseless  attempts  to  overthrow  all 
constituted  authority  of  a  small  number  of  young  men  and  women 
who  cannot  see  the  difference  between  freedom  and  license. 

Fortunately  for  Russia,  the  masses  have  not  as  yet  shown  any 
inclination  to  accept  the  wild  ideas  with  which  the  apostles  of 
Socialism  have  attempted  to  inoculate  them.  What  the  result 
upon  them  of  popular  education  will  be  it  is  difficult  to  foresee. 
But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  least  many  of  the  abuses  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  wili  be  unable  to  withstand  the  strong  flow  of  public 
opinion  which  will  year  after  year  gather  strength  as  larger  and 
larger  numbers  of  the  people  become  capable  of  judging  the 
conduct  of  their  superiors,  of  criticizing  the  manner  in  which 
public  business  is  carried  on,  of  resisting  such  patronatre  of 
favoured  incapacity  as  led  to  the  pouring  out  of  Russian  blood  like 
water  at  Plevna,  of  looking  into  and  laying  bare  the  cankers  which 
slowly,  but  persistently,  eat  into  the  body  politic,  and  threaten  it. 
unless  timely  means  are  taken  to  effect  a  cure,  with  utter  ruin. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

WE  learn  from  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke's  preface  to  the  “  Recol¬ 
lections  ”  *  of  herself  and  her  late  husband  that  part  of  the 
substance  of  the  volume  has  already  appeared  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  “but  in  an  imperfect  form.  They  were  written  bv  the 
Author-couple  happily  together.”  Mrs.  Clarke  has  now  put' their 
joint  labour  into  a  complete  and  collected  form,  “  happy  at  least  in 
this,  that  she  feels  she  is  thereby  fulfilling  a  wish  of  her  lost  other 
self.”  The  first  chapter,  of  general  recollections,  includes  some  not 
unpleasant  “  disjointed  chat  ”  about  Leigh  Hunt,  Vincent  Novello, 
Horace  Twiss,  Shelley,  Godwin,  and  others.  There  is  one  charac¬ 
teristic  anecdote  of  Godwin,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  “his  snarlino- 
tone  of  voice  exacerbated  the  effect  of  his  sneering  speeches  and 

*  Recollections  of  Writers.  By  Charles  and  Mary  Cowden  Clarke, 
Authors  of  “  Shakspeare-Cbaracter’s,”  &c.  London :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 


cutting  retorts.”  Once  when  Leigh  Hunt,  who  habitually  carried 
a  single  eyeglass,  complained  of  his  short  sight,  Godwin  replied, 
“  You  should  wear  spectacles.”  Leigh  Hunt  confessed  that  he  did 
not  wish  yet  to  take  to  “  so  old-gentlemanly-looking  and  disfiguring 
an  apparatus  ” ;  when  Godwin  answered,  “  with  his  snapping 
laugh,  ‘  Ha !  what  a  coxcomb  you  must  be  !’  ”  In  one  of  the 
chapters  which  contain  references  to  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,  of 
whom  we  should  have  been  glad  enough  to  hear  yet  more,  we  find 
it  said,  with  reference  to  much  which  “  has  of  late  years  been 
hinted  and  loosely  spoken  about  Lamb's  ‘  habit  of  drinking,’  ”  that 
Lamb,  in  fact,  drank  very  little,  but  was  so  constituted  that 
“  what  would  have  been  a  mere  nothing  to  an  inveterate 
drinker  acted  on  him  like  potations  pottle  deep.”  It  is  of 
course  tolerably  well  known  that  Elia’s  Confessions  of  a  Drunkard 
are  very  far  from  being  literally  true,  almost  as  far  perhaps 
as  is  the  celebrated  Life  of  Liston,  which,  for  all  we  know, 
may  still  obtain  some  currency  as  a  narrative  of  ascertained 
facts.  The  chapter  on  Keats,  which  was  the  origin  of  the  other 
recollections  being  written,  has  much  interest,  and  so  have  those 
on  Leigh  Hunt  and  Douglas  Jerrold.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
most  generally  popular  chapter  of  the  volume  will  be  the  one 
headed  “  Charles  Dickens  and  his  Letters.”  In  this  we  have  an 
interesting  account  of  the  celebrated  amateur  theatrical  company 
headed  by  Dickens,  and  of  his  untiring  skill,  energy,  and  good 
humour  in  directing  rehearsals.  All  these,  under  his  rule,  were 
strictly  devoted  to  work,  and  the  slightest  point  was  never  over¬ 
looked  by  him ;  and,  although  his  rule  was  absolute,  it  was  never 
felt  to  be  burdensome.  On  the  occasion  of  the  rehearsal  of  the 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke,  who  was  to 
appear  as  Mrs.  Quickly,  stood  on  the  stage  talking  to  Macready, 
and  telling  him  how  much  she  admired  in  his  Benedick  “  the 
artistic  mode  in  which  he  held  up  the  muscles  of  his  face  so  as  to 
give  a  light-comedy  look  to  the  visage  accustomed  to  wear  a  stem 
aspect  in  Coriolanus,'  a  sad  one  in  Hamlet,  a  serious  one  in 
Macbeth,  a  worn  one  in  Lear,  &c.  ...  I  was  amused,  and 
moreover  amazed,  at  it  (the  boldness  of  talking  thus  to  Macready) 
myself,  as  we  remained  conversing  on  ;  until  the  time  for  resuming 
the  rehearsal  came,  and  I  had  the  honour  of  hearing  the  technical 
cry  of  ‘  Clear  the  stage !  ’  addressed  to  Macready  and  myself  (!), 
and  having  to  hurry  off  the  boards  together  (!)  ”  The  extra¬ 
ordinary  carefulness  and  keen  observation  of  Dickens  seem  to 
have  been  shared  by  other  members  of  the  company.  Augustus 
Egg,  for  instance,  as  Simple,  wore  a  leather  leash  over  his  doublet 
because,  as  “  Master  Slender  was  addicted  to  sport,  interested  in 
coursing  and  in  Page’s  ‘  fallow  greyhound,’  it  was  likely  that  his 
retainer  would  carry  a  dog-leash  about  him  ” — a  suggestion  which 
we  commend  to  the  New  Shakspeare  Society.  The  article  in 
which  these  pleasant  reminiscences  occur  is  of  much  interest,  and 
the  whole  volume  makes  excellent  light  reading. 

The  “  Eton  Boy  ”  *  who  some  time  ago  produced  an  amusing 
little  book  called  A  Day  of  my  Life,  has  followed  up  its  success 
with  a  second  little  volume,  treating  in  the  same  style,  but  at 
greater  length  and  with  more  details,  of  the  inner  life  of  Eton  as 
observed  by  himself.  The  experiment  of  following  up  one  book 
which  has  found  favour  with  another  of  the  same  kind  is  a 
dangerous  one ;  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  “  An  Eton  boy  ”  that  his 
present  venture  will  amuse  old  Etonians  as  much  as  his  former 
one  did.  There  is  a  passage  in  the  chapter  called  “  The  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Sap  Club  ”  which  will  go  to  the  hearts  of  all  who 
remember  the  labour  of  “  verses,”  and  the  various  methods  of 
doing  them  adopted  by  various  boys.  “  1.20  p.m.  Furneaux 
(breaking  silence).  1  Well,  I  never.  How  on  earth,  I  should 
like  to  know,  do  they  expect  a  fellow  to  make  a  couple  of 
verses  out  of  this : — A  simple  child  that  lightly  draws  its  breath  ?  ’ 
Fevensey  (only  too  eager  to  do  anybody’s  work  but  his  own). 

‘  Oh  !  can’t  you  enlarge  that  ?  Why,  it’s  as  easy  as  pot.  Say, 
Now  behold  the  little  child  as  yet  tender  and  unversed  in  all  the 
dire— bring  dire  in  always,  it’s  a  capital  word — due  fraud  and 
cunning— fraude  doloque,  you  know — splendid  ending  for  a  long 
verse — of  the  men  who  walk  about  in  the  fields  and  towns  of  this 
— ur,  something  world — how  does  it  go  on  ? — oh,  say,  that  with 
bounding  heart,  free  from  all  care,  inhales  the  pure  blasts 
of  the  sky  ( Jlamina  pur  a  poll).  I  say, — I’m  rather  good  at  Latin 
verses.  I  don’t  mind  doing  your  verses  if  you’ll  do  some  of  this 
stuff’  for  me.  I  wish  to  goodness  I’d  never  joined  the  Army  Clas3. 
See  what  they've  given  me  to  do  now,  a  great  essay  on  Political 
Economy.  I  wish  you’d  change,  Furneaux.’  ”  Further  on  we  hear 
how  Meath,  who  is  the  most  prominent  figure  in  the  book,  alwajs 
managed  to  make  his  master  think  that  there  was  a  great  deal 
more  in  his  verses  than  he  could  make  out,  which,  he  observed, 
was  not  surprising,  “  as  very  often  I  can’t  make  them  out  myself.” 
Very  amusing  is  the  account  of  the  debating  club  at  Meath’s 
tutor’s,  and  so  also  is  the  description  of  Pevensey’s  attempt  to 
compose  a  vale.  The  “  Eton  Boy’s  ”  book  will  be  liked  chiefly,  of 
course,  by  people  who  already  know  the  ways  of  Eton ;  but  people 
who  do  not  may  find  in  it  not  only  amusement,  but  a  singularly 
accurate  picture  of  Eton  life  in  and  out  of  school.  It  is  a  most 
refreshing  contrast  to  the  schoolboy  books  of  one’s  youth.  No  one 
in  it  is  or  thinks  himself  desperately  wicked ;  no  one  swears 
eternal  friendship  with  any  one  else ;  no  one  hatches  vile  con¬ 
spiracies  or  commits  horrible  acts  of  bullying;  and  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  death-bed  is  found  in  several  fellows  “  staying  out  ” 
for  measles.  School-life  has,  no  doubt,  made  a  great  advance  in 
civilization  of  late  years  ;  but  it  may  also  be  hoped  that  the  taste 

*  About  Some  Fellows.  By  an  Eton  Boy,  Author  of  “  A  Day  of  my 
Life  at  Eton.”  London :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 
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of  “  the  general  reader  ”  has  become  less  morbidly  sentimental, 
and  that  he  will  prefer  the  reality  of  the  characters  in  “  An  Eton 
Boy’s”  unpretending  little  volume  to  the  maudlin  utterances  of 
the  abnormal  prigs  who  flourish  in  Eric  and  similar  books. 

Wilhelm's  Wanderings  *  is  an  odd  little  book,  which  is  amusing 
reading  for  a  stray  hour,  or  less.  “  Wilhelm”  gives  us  some  in¬ 
teresting  sketches  of  social  life  in  Weimar  from  1827-9,  relates 
some  curious  adventures  in  Paris  and  elsewhere,  and  tells  some 
amusing  stories  of  Landor.  On  one  occasion  Landor,  having 
suffered  not  long  before  from  leaving  the  key  of  his  portmanteau 
behind  him,  took  special  precautions  before  starting  on  a  journey 
to  see  that  his  keys  were  secure  in  his  pocket.  When,  however, 
he  produced  them  in  triumph  at  his  journey’s  end,  he  found  that 
this  time  he  had  left  the  portmanteau  behind.  Another  time, 
having  been  kept  for  long  at  the  door  of  a  foreign  house,  he 
observed  that  “  Sonnez  s.v.p.”  probably  stood  for  “  Si  vous 
pouvez.” 

Whether  any  translations  of  Mauprat  and  La  Petite  Fadette  t 
can  convey  a  notion  of  the  originals  to  people  who  are  unable  to 
read  French  is  perhaps  an  open  question.  As  far  as  one  can  judge 
from  looking  through  the  two  volumes  here  noticed,  the  transla¬ 
tions  are  accurate  and  easy. 

It  is  not  often  that  stories  of  colonial  life  are  so  interesting  as 
Mr.  Boldrewood’s  Ups  and  Downs.%  There  is  enough  story  in  the 
book  to  give  connected  interest  to  its  various  incidents,  and  these 
are  all  told  with  considerable  spirit,  and  at  times  picturesqueness. 
The  hero  of  the  volume  is  a  certain  Jack  Eedgrave,  who,  although 
he  possesses  a  very  pleasant  cattle  station  which  gives  him  a  com¬ 
fortable  income,  gets  bitten  with  the  sacred  thirst  for  gold,  sells 
his  station,  buys  a  huge  sheep-run,  prospers  for  a  while,  then  comes 
to  grief,  and  finally  buys  back  his  old  station,  marries,  and  lives 
happily  ever  afterwards.  There  is  hardly  a  phase  of  a  colonial 
squatter’s  life  some  twenty  years  ago  of  which  we  do  not  get  a 
glimpse  in  the  course  of  this  lively  and  pleasant  little  volume.  Not 
the  least  interesting  character  who  is  introduced  in  it  is  a  native 
girl  whose  nature  and  talk  are  much  like  that  of  Jacky  in  It  is 
Never  too  Late  to  Mend. 

Mr.  Drew  Gay,  who  on  his  title-page  lets  us  know  that  ho  is 
an  “  officer  of  the  Medjidie  and  Plevna  Medallist,”  has  put  to¬ 
gether  some  “  reminiscences  of  the  war  in  Turkey  ”  §  which  are  not 
without  a  certain  interest.  The  writer  would  command  more  at¬ 
tention  if  he  had  chosen  a  less  vulgarly  flippant  and  obtrusive 
style  of  writing.  In  the  chapter  called  “  At  Plevna  ”  we  find  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  personal  narratives  which  we  have  ever 
come  across.  “  My  observations,”  says  Mr.  Gay,  “were  brought 
to  a  somewhat  abrupt  termination  by  the  development  of  a  jovial 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Russians  to  fire  at  mv  horse  when¬ 
ever  he  appeared.  .  .  .  Their  misplaced  energy  in  firing  at  my 

white  horse  cost  them  about  150?.  worth  of  ammunition,  and  but 
slightly  inconvenienced  me.”  It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Gay  is 
not  without  that  modesty  which  often  belongs  to  the  truly  great. 
He  will  not  say  that  under  this  heavy  fire  he  could  exactly  calcu¬ 
late  the  value  of  the  Russian  projectiles  aimed  at  his  white  horse ; 
he  can  only  put  them  down  as  being  worth  “  about  150/.”  Else¬ 
where,  in  the  almost  equally  exciting  description  of  his  escape  from 
Plevna,  we  are  told  of  some  Bulgarian  dogs  which  scented  the 
party,  and  began  such  “  a  tappage  (sic)  as  made  our  blood  as  well 
as  our  bodies  stand  still.”  It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Gay  has  adhered 
closely  to  the  literal  fact,  although  he  has  been  less  successful  as 
regards  the  accurate  spelling  of  foreign  tongues ;  but  in  reading  his 
work  one  cannot  help  remembering  Iago’s  view  of  Othello’s  court¬ 
ship. 

The  current  number  of  the  new  Talcs  from  Blackwood  ||  contains 
a  very  amusing  story  of  Indian  life  by  Mr.  Allardyce,  a  very  inte¬ 
resting  account  of  a  German  trial  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  a 
story  with  which  we  are  less  pleased,  called  “  Witch-Ilampton 
Hall.”  The  original  notion  of  the  chief  character — that  of  a  girl 
who  is  ruined  by  her  very  innocence — is  not  a  bad  one ;  but  it  is 
inconsistently  and  inefficiently  worked  out.  Nor  is  the  end  of  the 
story  by  any  means  satisfactory,  except  in  so  far  that  it  is  not 
tragic. 

Mr.  Keetley’s  little  book^j  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  value  to 
those,  or  the  parents  of  those,  who  propose  to  enter  on  the  study  of 
medicine.  His  remarks  on  the  natural  qualities  desirable  in  a 
medical  student  are  good,  but  we  think  that  he  has  omitted  one  of 
the  most  important — namely,  interest  in  the  healing  art.  Without 
this  the  medical  practitioner  will  never  practise  his  profession  with 
the  enthusiasm  it  deserves,  and  which  is  so  satisfactory  both  to 
himself  and  to  his  patients.  In  the  chapter  on  the  subject  of  ex¬ 
penses  the  student  will  find  some  admirable  hints  as  to  how  he 
may  economize,  and  parents  are  wisely  warned  not  to  put  their 
sons  on  too  short  allowances.  We  do  not  agree  with  the  author 
in  thinking  that  in  many  cases  it  is  well  worth  a  man’s  while  to 

*  Wilhelm’s  Wanderings.  An  Autobiography.  London :  Remington 
&  Co. 

t  Mauprat.  By  George  Sand.  La  Petite  Fadette.  By  George  Sand- 
London:  Weldon  &  Co. 

j  Ups  and  Downs :  a  Story  of  Australian  Life.  By  Rolf  Boldrewood. 
London :  Silver  &  Co.  and  Hamilton  Adams  &  Co.  Melbourne :  Robertson 
&  Co. 

§  Plevna ,  the  Sultan,  and  the  Porte.  By  J.  Drew  Gay.  London: 
Ckatto  &  Windus. 

||  Tales  prom  Blackwood.  New  Series.  No.  VI.  Edinburgh  and 
London  :  Blackwood  &  Sons. 

The  Student’s  Guide  to  the  3Iedicul  Profession.  By  Charles  Bell 
Keetley,  F.R.C.S.,  Assistant-Surgeon  to  the  West  London  Hospital,  Sec. 
London:  Macmilian  &  Co. 


have  a  private  tutor.  Some  students,  it  is  true,  seem  utterly 
unable  to  pass  their  examinations  without  this  aid ;  but  such  men 
had  better  never  have  taken  up  the  study  of  medicine,  and,  having 
discovered  their  incompetence,  they  would  act  wisely  in  choosing 
some  calling  more  suited  to  their  abilities.  The  respective  advan¬ 
tages  of  large  and  small  hospitals  are  fairly  set  forth  ;  Mr.  Keetley, 
who  has  been  long  attached  to  a  large  hospital,  having  very  rightly 
called  in  the  aid  of  Mr.  Owen  of  St.  Mary’s  to  plead  the  cause  of 
the  small  ones.  Excellent  advice  is  given  on  the  subject  of  resi¬ 
dence  ;  and  the  students  who  take  the  hint  about  earning  board 
and  lodging  by  dispensing  for  a  practitioner  will  not  only  be 
gainers  in  that  respect,  but  will  acquire  a  knowledge  of  practical 
pharmacy  which  will  stand  them  in  good  stead  should  they 
become  general  practitioners  themselves.  The  remarks  on  com¬ 
pulsory  lectures  are  thoroughly  just.  Mr.  Keetley  has  estimated 
that  the  parents  of  medical  students  annually  spend  twenty 
thousand  guineas  in  order  that  their  sons  may  waste  a  quarter  of 
a  million  of  hours  in  listening  to  feeble  matter  vilely  delivered. 
Whether  this  estimate  be  correct  or  not,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
qualifying  bodies  will  ere  long  see  the  folly  of  compelling  students 
to  hear  lectures  other  than  those  accompanied  by  demonstrations. 
The  special  chapter  for  ladies  who  propose  to  study  medicine  is 
from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Garrett  Anderson,  M.D.,  and  is  admirable 
throughout,  her  remarks  on  the  subject  of  specialism  being  par¬ 
ticularly  worthy  of  praise.  The  book  may  be  cordially  recom¬ 
mended  to  all  students  at  the  metropolitan  medical  schools,  and 
we  hope  that  the  second  edition,  which  will  doubtless  soon  be 
demanded,  will  be  so  amplified  as  to  be  of  equal  value  to  the 
students  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  schools. 

Dr.  Angell  has  written  a  little  book  telling  us  what  to  do  with 
our  power  of  sight  * * * §  so  as  best  to  keep  it  unimpaired.  Everything 
that  he  says  appears  perfectly  sensible,  but  the  danger  really  is 
that  most  of  the  people  to  whom  his  work  is  specially  ad¬ 
dressed  are  already  alive  to  the  importance  of  his  counsels,  but 
cannot  or  will  not  attend  to  them.  Reading  or  writing  with  in¬ 
sufficient  light,  reading  in  moving  vehicles,  reading  in  bed,  read¬ 
ing  when  one  ought  to  be  asleep,  are  all  bad  things  to  do,  no 
doubt ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  no  amount  of  insistence  upon 
this  fact  will  cure  people  of  such  practices  until  they  are 
frightened  by  finding  that  their  eyes  are  sensibly  weaker.  How¬ 
ever,  every  word  of  warning  should  have  its  weight,  and  Dr. 
Angell’s  words  are  plainly  and  forcibly  spoken. 

Mr.  Russell  has  produced  a  little  volume,  small  enough  to  be 
carried  in  the  pocket,  on  domestic  medicine.f  The  work  is  intended 
for  popular  use,  and  is,  as  the  title-page  boasts,  written  in  plain 
language. 

Mr.  Lewis's  notes  to  Bacon's  Essay s\  are  profuse,  and  his 
analyses  of  the  same  works  appear  to  be  careful ;  but  with  what 
object  they  were  written  it  is  impossible  to  imagine.  Why 
should  an  unfortunate  boy  be  forced  into  the  danger  of  being  never 
able  to  enjoy  some  of  the  finest  salt  of  English  literature  by  having 
it  crammed  down  his  throat  together  with  such  very  different  stuff 
as  is  the  result  of  Mr.  Lewis’s  labours.  To  anybody  who  knows 
and  loves  Bacon's  Essays,  a  mere  glance  at  the  skimble-skamble 
comments  which  Mr.  Lewis  has  hitched  on  to  them  must  be 
infinitely  irritating,  and  it  is  impossible  that  they  can  be  anything 
but  distasteful  to  one  who  is  obliged  to  know  them  and  Bacon  at 
the  same  time.  They  may  create  a  distaste  for  that  which  they 
accompany.  The  business  of  School  Classics,  School  Primers, 
Guides,  Introductions,  and  so  forth  has  been,  in  truth,  most 
enormously  overdone ;  and  the  very  profusion  of  such  works  as 
Mr.  Lewis’s  may  do  some  good  service  in  hastening  the  end  of  a 
fashion  which  has  certainly  lived  long  enough. 

The  fourth  part  of  the  excellent  Dictionary  of  Music  §  edited 
by  Mr.  Grove  begins  with  “Concert  Spirituel”  and  breaks  off  at 
“  Ferrara.”  One  of  the  most  interesting  articles  in  this  part  is  on 
Farinelli,  by  Mr.  Julian  Marshall.  Born  in  1705,  Farinelli  in 
1722  accompanied  his  master,  Porpora,  to  Rome,  where  he 
appeared  in  Eomene.  There  was  a  celebrated  trumpet  player  then 
in  Rome,  for  whom  Porpora  wrote  an  obbligato  part  to  a  song, 
“in  which  his  pupil  vied  with  the  instrument  in  holding  and 
swelling  a  note  of  extraordinary  length,  purity,  and  volume.” 
Farinelli,  it  is  said,  excelled  the  trumpet  player,  who  executed  the 
passage  with  admirable  skill,  “  in  the  duration,  brilliance,  and 
gradual  crescendo  and  diminuendo  of  the  note,  while  he  carried  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  audience  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  novelty  and 
spontaneity  of  the  shakes  and  difficult  variations  which  he  introduced 
into  the  air.”  Five  years  later  Farinelli  met  at  Bologna  the 
great  Bernaccbi.  “  Meeting  this  rival  in  a  Grand  Duo,  Farinelli 
poured  forth  all  the  beauties  of  his  voice  and  style  without 
reserve,  and  executed  a  number  of  most  difficult  passages,  which 
were  rewarded  with  tumultuous  applause.  Nothing  daunted, 
Bernacchi  replied  in  the  same  air,  repeating  every  trill,  roulade, 
or  cadenza  which  had  been  sung  by  Farinelli.”  There  is  an 
exactly  similar  story  of  two  great  prime  donne  of  our  own  time. 

In  Faj'inelli’s  case  he,  “owning  his  defeat,  entreated  his  conqueror 
to  give  him  some  instruction,”  which  Bernacchi  readily  consented 

*  The  Sight,  and  How  to  Preserve  It.  By  Henry  C.  Angell,  M.D. 
London  :  Hardwicke  &  Bogue. 

f  Domestic  Medicine  and  Hygiene.  By  William  J.  Russell,  M.B, 
London  :  Everett. 

\  Collins’s  School  and  College  Classics. — Bacon’s  Essays.  With  Intro¬ 
duction  and  Notes  by  Henry  Lewis,  M.A,  London  and  Glasgow : 
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to  do,  “  and  thus  was  perfected  the  talent  of  the  most  remarkable 
singer,  perhaps,  who  has  ever  lived.  ’  The  story  of  Philip  V.  ot 
Spain  being  cured  of  a  terrible  melancholia  by  Farinelli’s  singing 
is  tolerably  well  known ;  but  the  great  singer’s  subsequent  career, 
which  was  remarkable  enough,  and  which  is  very  well  told  by 
Mr.  Marshall,  is  probably  less  familiar. 

Mr.  Kentish  tells  us  that  there  were  but  few  books  on  pyro- 
techny  in  existence  before  he  took  the  matter  iu  hand,  and  that  in 
these  the  subject  was  far  from  exhausted ;  and  he  therefore  trusts 
that  “  the  reader  will  find  in  the  following  pages  a  fund  of  in¬ 
formation.”*  As  to  their  containing  a  fund  of  information  there 
can  certainly  be  no  doubt and  the  dry  details  have  an  interest  in 
showing  how  much  patience  and  skill  artistic  firework-making 
demands.  It  is  indeed  matter  for  wonder  that  there  should  be 
enough  of  amateur  pyrotechnists  to  form  a  public  for  Mr.  Kentish’s 
work. 

Mr.  Etheridge  has  prepared  a  catalogue  of  Australian  fossilsf, 
in  which  it  has  been  his  aim,  “  first,  to  give  as  complete  as  possible 
a  list»of  the  fossil  Organic  Remains  of  the  Australian  Continent, 
arranged  in  Stratigraphieal  and  Zoological  order ;  secondly,  to 
indicate  all  the  descriptions,  figures,  and  more  important  references 
to  each  of  the  species  ”  ;  and,  thirdly,  to  point  out  the  principal 
localities.  The  work  is  arranged  with  great  clearness,  and  con¬ 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  books  and  papers  consulted  by  the  author, 
and  an  index  to  the  genera. 

A  twentieth  edition  has  appeared  of  Mr.  Payne's  Select  Poetry 
for  Children.% 

Mr.  Winter’s  Lyrics  §,  which  appear  from  the  dedication  to 
Mr.  Jefferson  to  have  been  composed  in  New  York,  have  far  more 
grace  and  fluency  than  is  generally  found  in  volumes  of  verse  by 
unknown  hands.  Some  of  them  indeed  rise  to  real  beauty. 

It  may  also  be  said  of  Miss  Phillips’s  verses  ||  that  they  are 
better  than  most  verses  ;  but  they  all  have  about  them  an  air  of 
a-eflection  from  other  sources,  the  absence  of  which  in  several  of 
Mr.  Winter’s  works  has  led  us  to  entertain  a  belief  that  he  has 
something  of  the  true  poetic  impulse. 

Mr.  D’Anvers  has  produced  a  work  which,  beginning  with  Diaz 
and  Da  Gama,  ends  with  Commander  Cameron  and  Mr.  Stanley!!. 
The  author  has  consulted  a  great  number  of  books,  and  writes  in 
plain  and  easy  language. 

Mr.  Dunman’s  experience  both  as  pupil  and  teacher  has  made 
him  feel  the  want  of  a  glossary  of  the  technical  terms  used  in 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  general  biology;  and  this  want  is  now 
supplied  by  him  in  an  excellently  arranged  and  printed  volume.** 


*  The  Pyrotechnist’s  Treasury.  By  Thomas  Kentish.  London  :  Chatto 
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bridge,  in  St.  Mark’s  School  Room,  Violet  Hill,  Hamilton  Terrace,  St.  John’s  Wood,  on 

Saturday  Afternoons,  at  Half-past  Three  o’clock,  commencing  on  October  19 _ Syllabuses  on 

application  to  Miss  Hart,  86  Hamilton  Terrace,  N.W. 


INSTRUCTION  by  CORRESPONDENCE.— LADIES,  who 

wish  to  direct  the  Home  Education  of  their  Daughters  and  Sons,  are  invited  to  try  a 
system  of  TEACHING  and  of  EXAMINATION  by  LETTER,  carried  on  by  Tutors,  under 
the  management  of  a  Committee.  Preparation,  if  desired,  for  Edinburgh  University,  Local 
Examinations,  or  guidance  in  systematic  private  study.  Bursaries  of  £20,  and  Prizes  of  £5, 
offered  to  Students.  CLASSES  open  November  1.— Prospectus  to  be  had  from  the  Secretary, 
2  Glenorchy  Terrace,  Edinburgh. 


Malvern  college. 

The  ANNUAL  EXAMINATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  and  ENTRANCE  EXHI¬ 
BITIONS  will  be  held  on  December  19  and  20. 


WORTHING  COLLEGE. — Principal,  Mr.  W.  E.  LLOYD 

*  *  TREVOR.  Head-Master,  Rev.  R.  W.  METCALFE,  M.  A.,  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Camb. 
BOYS— limited  to  about  forty  in  number— are  prepared  for  the  UNIVERSITIES  and  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS,  also  for  the  Higher  Branches  of  Commercial  Life.  Half  Term  will  commence 
Monday,  October  14.— For  Prospectuses,  apply  to  the  Principal. 


EDUCATION  in  NANCY.  —  Professor  HIRSCH,  who  bas 

lived  at  Cannstatt  on  the  Neckar,  and  been  engaged  in  Teaching  there  for  Twenty-five 
years,  wishes  to  intimate  that  he  has  now  Removed  to  NANCY,  taking  his  Pupils  with  him, 
and  that  his  School  is  again  open.  Prospectuses  to  be  had  at  Messrs.  TrObner  &  Co.’S, 
Ludgate  Hill,  and  from  Professor  IIiRSCH,  Maison  Riston,  Malzeville,  Nancy. 

A  CLERGYMAN,  wbo  bas  travelled,  can  take  one  or  more 

PUPILS  to  the  South  for  the  Winter  or  longer.— Address,  H.  22,  at  C.  H.  May  &  Co.’s, 
General  Advertising  Offices,  78  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C. 

THE  COMPETITIVE  MILITARY  EXAMINATION  of 

MILITIA  SUBALTERNS.— Major  F.  J.  A.  DUNN  is  prepared  to  receive  FOUR 
OFFICERS  to  Read  for  the  March  Examination.— Fairfield,  Newton  Abbot,  South  Devon. 


LEGAL  and  UNIVERSITY  EXAMINATIONS.— a  bar- 

RISTER  (1st  Class  Certificate  of  Honour),  and  Graduate  in  Honours  of  Cambridge, 
prepares  CANDIDATES  for  the  Bar  and  Universities. — Address,  L.,  17  Bristol  Gardens,  W. 

PROFESSORSHIP  of  CLASSIC  S.— 

J-  .  UNIVERSITY  of  ADELAIDE. 

Established  by  Act  of  Parliament  of  South  Australia,  and  endowed  with  £40,000,  invested  at 
£6  percent,  per  annum,  and  50,000  acres  of  land,  and  supplemented  by  a  grant  from  the 
Colonial  Revenue  of  £5  per  cent,  per  annum  on  all  investments. 

A  Vacancy  having  occurred  in  the  HUGHES  PROFESSORSHIP  of  “  Classics  and  Com¬ 
parative  Philology  and  Literature,”  the  Council  of  the  University  invite  applications  from 
intending  candidates. 

The  Salary  of  the  Professor  wiil  be  £1,000  per  annum,  without  fees  or  residence,  and  he  must 
engage  actively  in  the  work  of  Teaching  as  well  as  of  Lecturing  and  Examining,  and  devote 
himself  exclusively  to  the  duties  of  his  Professorship. 

Candidates  must  be  laymen.  Graduates  of  Universities  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  sound 
constitution  and  in  good  health. 

The  Professor  must  arrive  in  Adelaide  not  later  than  the  middle  of  February  next,  and  the 
salary  will  be  paid  from  the  first  day  of  January  1879.  The  first  quarter’s  salary  will,  if 
required,  be  paid  by  the  undersigned  in  advance  on  embarkation.  Passage  money  will  not  be 
paid. 

The  Professor  will  be  elected  by  a  Board  of  Electors  in  London,  who  will  require  a  personal 
interview  with  such  of  the  candidates  as  they  shall  designate. 

Applications  must  be  forwarded  not  later  than  November  1,  1878,  to  the  undersigned,  from 
whom  all  further  necessary  information  may  be  obtained. 

By  authority  of  the  Council  of  the  University  of  Adelaide, 

ARTHUR  BLYTH, 

Agent-General  for  South  Australia. 

8  Victoria  Chambers,  Westminster,  London,  S.W.,  October  8,  1878. 


THE  PROPRIETORS  of  an  Old-established  COUNTRY 

PAPER  (neutral)  have  a  Vacancy  for  a  SUB-EDITOR  and  REPORTER.  The 
situation  is  a  responsible  one,  and  no  application  will  be  considered  which  is  not  accompanied 
by  first-class  references  as  to  character,  ability,  and  experience.  Specimens  of  work  to  be  sent, 
and  salary  required  stated.— Address,  Caxton,  Messrs.  R.  F.  White  &  Son,  33  Fleet  Street, 
London. 


TEA  TRADE. —  Several  VACANCIES  occur  in  the  Sale-Rooms 

of  an  established  Firm  of  TEA  BROKERS,  in  Mincing  Lane,  which  offers  good 
opportunities  for  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN  to  lenm  the  Business.  A  Premium,  or  Three 
Years’  Service  in  lieu  of  Premium,  required.— Address,  H.,  Porter,  London  Commercial  Sale 
Rooms,  Mincing  Lane. 


TJYERES.— TO  LET,  TWO  LARGE  VILLAS,  Furnished, 

one  near  the  Town,  and  one  near  the  Hermitage.— Address,  Alpha,  the  English  Bank, 
Hyfcres. 


THE  NEW  RIVER.— The  choicest  Home  Investment  of  this  or  any  other  age.— TWO 
FIFTHS  and  TWO  FIFTIETHS  of  a  FREEHOLD  SHAKE  in  tin-  KING’S  MOIETY, 
and  ONE-EIGHTH  of  a  FREEHOLD  SHARE  in  the  ADVENTURERS’  MOIETY 
of  the  Grand  and  unique  Trading  Corixjration,  historically  known  a9  the  NEW  RIVER, 
with  a  Revenue  last  year  amounting  to  the  enormous  sum  of  nearly  £400,000,  being  an 
increase  of  £15,000  on  the  previous  j'ear,  conferring  the  Parliamentary  Franchise  on  its 
holder,  and  returning  an  annually  increasing  income  derived  from  Land  and  Water,  which 
has  doubled  within  tne  last  ten  years  (during  which  period  two  large  Bonuses  have  been 
declared),  and  is  without  limit  as  to  future  accretions  ;  also  FIFTY  £100  NEW  SHARES 
(fully  paid)  in  the  NEW  RIVER,  participating  equally  with  the  Original  Shares  in  all 
the  advantages  of  the  Company. 

jV/TESSRS.  EDWIN  FOX  &  BOUSFIELD  be;?  to  announce 

that  the  particulars  of  the  above  ESTATES  and  SHARES,  which  will  be  SOLD  by 
AUCTION,  at  the  Mart,  Tokenhouse  Yard,  Bank  of  England,  on  Wednesday,  October  23,  at 
Two,  are  now  ready  for  distribution.  The  Property  will  be  submitted  In  Lots  to  suit  large  and 
small  Capitalists,  and  is  especially  deserving  the  attention  of  Trustees.  The  Income  on  the 
several  Lots  of  Original  or  Freehold  Shares  are  respectively  £18  4s.  4d.,  £21  19s.  7d.,  £36  12s.  8d.t 
and  £43  19s.  2d.  per  annum  ;  and  the  buyer  of  one  Lot  can  take  five  more  similar  Lots  at  a  like 
price.  Each  Lot  confers  Votes  for  Middlesex  and  Hertford.  The  Income  on  the  New  Share* 
is  £10  3s.  7d.  per  Cent. ;  they  will  be  sold  in  Lots  of  from  one  to  three  Shares  in  each. 

Particulars  may  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Russell,  Son,  &  Scott,  Solicitors,  14  Old  Jewry 
Chambers;  of  Messrs.  Lovell,  Son,  &  Pitpield,  Solicitors,  3  Gray’s  Inn  Square:  nt  the 
1  Mart  und  of  Messrs.  Edwin  Fox  &  Bouspikld,  99  Gresham  Street,  Bank,  London,  E.C. 
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The  Saturday  lie  view. 


[October  12,  1878. 


TXYDROPATHY.  —  SUDBROOK  PARK,  Richmond  Hill. 

J'hysician-—  Dr.  EDWARD  LANE,  M.A.,  M.D.  Edin.  A  health  resort  for  Invalids 
and  others.  'Turkish  Baths  on  the  Premises.  Private  entrance  to  Richmond  Park.  Prospectus 
on  application. 


HOTELS. 

BRIGHTON.— BEDFORD  HOTEL.- 


-Facinp;  Sea  and 


Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 
 P.  O.  RICKARDS,  Manager. 


TLFRACOMBE  HOTEL. — Accessible  by  Rail,  Steamer,  or 

Coach.  Grand  Dining  Saloon  ;  Ladies’  Drawing-room  ;  Reading,  Billiard,  and  Smoking 
Rooms ;  and  200  comfortable  Bedrooms.  Excellent  Cuisine,  Choice  Wines,  and  moderate 
charges.  Tariff  of  T.  W.  IIUSSEY,  Manager,  Ilfracombe,  North  Devon. 


w 


ILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 

39  OXFORD  STREET,  W.,  &c.  &C. 


TABLE  CUTLERY. 

The  Blades  are  all  of  the  finest  Steel. 

3$-inch  Ivory  Handles . per  Dozen 

33  ditto  ditto  . 

3 1  ditto  ditto  balance . 

3}  ditto  ditto  ditto  . 

4  ditto  ditto  ditto  . 

4  ditto  fine  ditto  ditto  . 

4  ditto  ditto,  extra  large  .... 

4  ditto  ditto,  African  . 

4  ditto  Silver  Ferules  . 

4  ditto  Silvered  Blades . 

Ditto  Electro  Silvered  Handles  .... 


Table  Knives  Dessert  Knives. 


14 

18 

20 

26 

28 

33 

36 

42 

42 

48 

23 


d. 


s.  d. 
11 

14 

15 
20 
21 
24 
29 
35 
35 
38 
19 


Carvers, 
per  Pairs,  d. 
6  . 


6 

6 

7 

7 

9 

10 

13 

15 


LAMPS. 


TV  ILLIAM  S.  BURTON  invites  attention  to  this  Season’s 

"  *  Show  of  LAMPS,  comprising  amongst  others  the  following  varieties  : 

Kerosine  Oil  Table  Lamps .  2s.  6d  to  0  12 

Patent  Duplex  ditto  .  14s.  6d!  to  C  15 

Suspending  ditto  5s.  Od.  to  9  0 

>7aI1  .  „  ditto  5s.  6d.  to  1  10 

Queen  s  Reading  ditto  .  15s.  Od.  to  2  10 

Moderator  ditto  French .  8s.  Od.  to  14  0 

LUXOLEUM — A  perfectly  safe  and  inodorous  Oil,  per  Half  Gallon,  Is.  3d. 

COLZA  OIL.— Best  French,  per  Gallon,  3s.  Id. 

VyiLLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing:  Ironmonger,  by 

'  '  appointment  to  II.R.II.  the  Prince  of  Wales.  CATALOGUES,  containin'*  850 
Illustrations,  post  free. 

JJEAL  &  SON’S 

SOMMIER  ELASTIQUE  PORTATIF 

IS  THE  BEST  SPRING  MATTRESS  YET  INVENTED. 

HEAL  &  SON, 

BEDSTEAD,  BEDDING,  and  BEDROOM  FURNITURE  MANUFACTURERS, 
195,  196,  197,  198  Tottenham  Court  Road,  London,  W  Catalogue  post  free. 


TfURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER’S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices  ;  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 
Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free — 248,249,  and  250  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
and  19, 20.  and  21  Cross  Street.  W.C.  Established  1862. 

TTEWETSON  &  MILNER, 

CABINET  MAKERS  and  UPHOLSTERERS, 

The  EXCHANGE,  211,  212,  213  Tottenham  Court  Road, 

Will  offer  during  the  present  month,  in  their  various  Departments, 
REMNANTS  and  SURPLUS  GOODS 
(Of  which  particulars  will  be  sent  by  post  if  desired). 

At  MUCH  REDUCED  PRICES  for  CASH. 

They  invite  inspection  of  their  very  large  and  varied  Stock,  and  will  forward  their 
New  Book  of  Designs  on  application. 

TMIE  LITERARY  MACHINE  (CARTER'S  PATENT) 

for  holding  a  Book  or  Writing  Desk,  Lamp,  Meals,  &c.,  in  any  position,  over  an  Easy 
Chair,  Bed,  or  Sofa,  obviating  the  fatigue  and  inconvenience  of  incessant  stooping  while  read¬ 
ing  or  writing.  Invaluable  to  Invalids  and  Students.  Admirably  adapted  for  India.  A  most 
useful  gift.  Prices  from  21s.  Drawings  post  free. 

J.  CARTER,  6a  New  Cavendish  Street,  Great  Portland  Street,  W. 

NO  CHARGE  FOR  STAMPING  IN  COLOURS  BY  MACHINERY. 

TENNER  &  KNEW  STUB, 

V  HERALDIC  STATIONERS  and  ENGRAVERS, 

beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superb  specimens  of  ILLUMINATING  RELIEF  STAMPING  and 
DIE-SINKING,  combining  the  perfection  of  work  with  the  most  moderute  price  ;  also  to  their 
new  mode  of  stamping  in  colours  (by  machinery)  without  charge,  in  quantities  of  not  less  tliun 
two  reams  and  1,000  envelopes.  To  Clubs,  public  Companies,  and  large  consumers  generally, 
an  immense  saving  is  thus  effected.  All  kinds  of  Stationery  at  the  most  moderate  prices. 
Cosh  discount  10  per  cent. 

JENNER  &  KNEWSTUB,  to  the  Queen,  33  St.  James’s  Street,  and  G6  Jermyn  Street,  S.  W. 

F  AD  DE  C  H  Y P R E.— P I E  S  S E  &  L U B I N. 

This  is  an  ancient  Perfume  from  Cyprus.  During  the  national  career  of  Egypt, 
Persia.  Greece,  and  Rome,  the  Island  of  Cyprus  was  the  resort  of  the  4litc,  learned,  and' 
refined.  It  was  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  when  Richard  I.  of  England  assumed  the  title  of 
King  of  Cyprus,  that  the  famed  EAU  DE  CPIYPRE  was  introduced  into  Europe,  the  com¬ 
position  of  which  is  yet  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Laboratory  of  PIESSE  &  LUBIN. 
Those  who  are  curious  in  ancient  Perfumes  can  be  gratified  at 

2  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON. 

TRANSPARENT  SOAP. 

Pure,  Fragrant,  and  Durable. 

Used  by  the  Royal  Family. 

Best  for  Toilet,  Nursery,  and  Shaving. 

TRANSPARENT  SOAP. 

Recommended  in  the  “  Journal  of 
Cutaneous  Medicine,”  by  the  Editor, 

Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson,  F.R.S. 

TRANSPARENT  SOAP. 

For  a  Healthy  Skin  and  Good  Complexion. 

Of  Chemists  and  Perfumers  everywhere. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  of 

A.  &  F.  PEARS,  91  Great  Russell  Street,  London. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS. 

RY’S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 

Guaranteed  pure  Cocoa,  only  deprived  of  the  superfluous  oil. 

Sold  in  Packets  and  Tins. 

Twelfth  Exhibition  Medal  awarded  to  J.  S.  FRY  &  SONS. 

IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  SPURIOUS  IMITATIONS  OF 

T.  E  A  &  PERRIN  S’  SAUCE, 

which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public,  LEA  &  PERRINS  have  adopted  a  NEW 
^ABEL,  bearing  their  Signature,  “LEA  &  PERRINS,”  which  Signature  is  placed  on  everv 
Bottle  of  WORCESTERSHntE  SAUCE,  and  without  which  none  is  Genuine.  Sold  Whole- 

and  Export  Oilmen 


E  A  R  S’ 


PEAR  S’ 


P  E  A  R  S’ 


F 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


THE  LONDON  ASSURANCE. 

(Dicorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  A.D.  1720.1 
For  FIRE,  LIFE,  and  MARINE  ASSURANCES. 

Head  Office— 7  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

West-end  Agents — Messrs.  GRINDLAY  &  CO.,  55  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 
Governor— EDWARD  BUDD,  Esq.  |  Sub-Governor — MARK  WILKS  COLLET,  Esq. 
Deputy-Governor — WILLIAM  RENNIE,  Esq. 

Directors. 


COLLECTIONS  of  PHOTOGRAPHS  Arranged,  Completed, 

Titled.  Bound,  Framed,  or  Portfolioed. 

FINE  PHOTOGRAPHS  on  View  of  India,  Japan,  Spain,  and  other  Places. 
_ MARION  &  CO.,  22  &  23  Soho  Square,  W. 

TP  DENT  &  00.,  G1  Strand,  and  34  and  35  (Witbin)  Royal 

1  "  Exchange,  London,  Manufacturers  of  WATCHES,  CHRONOMETERS,  &c„  to  Her 
Majesty. 

Makers  of  the  Great  Westminster  Clock  (Big  Ben),  and  of  the  Standard  Clock  (the  primary 
Standard  timekeeper  of  the  United  Kingdom)  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich. 

Catalogues  on  application. 


Hugh  Gough  Arbuthnot,  Esq. 
Robert  Burn  Blyth,  Esq. 
William  Thomas  Brand,  Esq. 
Mujor-General  II.  P.  Burn. 
George  William  Campbell,  Esq, 
George  B.  Dewhurst,  Esq. 
Robert  B.  Dobree,  Esq. 

Geo.  Louis  Monck  Gibbs,  Esq. 
Robert  Gillespie,  Esq. 

Howard  Gilliat,  Esq. 

Henry  Goschen,  Esq. 

Edwin  Gower,  Esq. 


A.  C.  Guthrie,  Esq. 

Robert  Henderson,  Esq. 
Louis  Huth,  Esq. 

Henry  J.  B.  Kendall,  Esq. 
Charles  Lyall,  Esq. 
Captain  R.  W.  Pell.v,  R.N. 
P.  F.  Robertson,  Esq. 
Robert  Ryrie,  Esq. 

David  P.  Sellar,  Esq. 
Colonel  Leoijohi  Scvmour. 
Lewis  A.  Wallace, Esq. 
William  B.  Watson,  Esq. 


NOTICE  is  hereby  given  that  the  Fifteen  days  of  grace  allowed  for  renewal  of  Michaelmas 
Policies  will  expire  on  October  14. 


sale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester;  Crosse  &  Blackwell,  London; 
generally.  Retail,  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


The  Directors  invite  applications  for  Agencies  for  the  Fire  and  Life  Departments. 
Prospectuses,  copies  ot  the  Fire,  Life,  aud  Marine  Accounts,  and  all  other  information  can  be 
had  on  application. 

_ _ JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  , Secretary. 

THE  STANDARD  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1825. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE.— DIVISION  OF  PROFITS. 

The  Company’s  business  year  will  close  on  November  15,  1878,  and  to  secure  the  advantage  of 
this  year  s  entry  to  the  Profit  Scheme,  proposals  should  be  lodged  with  the  Company  on  or 
before  that  date. 

The  TENTH  Division  of  Profits  will  take  place  in  1880.  and  all  who  take  out  Policies  duri: 
the  present  year  will  rank  for  three  years’  profits  on  that  occasion. 

For  the  very  LIBERAL  CONDITIONS  of  the  Standard  Policy,  see  Prospectus,  which  mav 
be  had  on  application.  J 

AMOUNT  OF  ASSURANCES. 

Accepted  during  the  last  five  years  .  £6.327,788 

Subsisting  Assurances  .  £18,902,853 

Revenue,  u  pwards  of .  £760,000 

Assets,  upwards  of .  £5,250^000 

H.  JONES  WILLIAMS,  General  Secretary  for  England. 
EDINBURGII_3  and  5  GEORGE  STREET  (Head  Office). 

LONDON-82  KING  WILLIAM  STREET.  E.C.,  and  3  PALL  MALL  EAST. 
_ DUBLIN— 66  UPPER  SACKVILLE  STREET. 

TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established  1803.-1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C. ;  and  16  &  17  PALL  MALL  S  W 
CAPITAL,  XI, GOO, 000.  PAID-UP  and  INVESTED,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manayrr. 

p  H  (E  N  I  X  FIRE  OFFICE, 

LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON.-ESTABLIsnED  1782. 
Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

_ JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  Secretary. 

TX  AND-IN-ITAND  FIRE  and  LIFE  INSURANCE  OFFICE, 

NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  BLACKFRIARS. 

Instituted  1696. 

The  OLDEST  Insurance  Office  in  the  World. 

The  WHOLE  OF  TnE  PROFITS  are  divided  amongst  the  Policy-holders. 
Applications  for  Agencies  are  invited  from  persons  of  influence. 

ATORTHERN  FIRE  and  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

1  Established  1836. 

Office  in  LONDON— 1  MOORGATE  STREET. 

Accumulated  Funds  (December  31, 1877) . £2,215,000. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

QTEAMBOAT  ACCIDENTS  !  RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS  ! 

Ir6ur,e?  against  by  the  RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’ ASSUR- 
ANCE  COMPANY,  the  oldest  and  largest  Accidental  Assurance  Company. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  KINNAIRD,  Chairman. 

Annual  Income,  £210,000.  £1,230,000  have  been  paid  as  compensation. 

64  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 

T'HE  AGRA  BANK,  Limited.  —  Established  in  1833. 

CAPITAL  £1,000,000. 

Head  Office— NICHOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON. 
Branches  in  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Kurrachee,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai, 

Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  are  kept  at  the  Head  Office  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers, 
and  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  does  not  fall  below  £100. 

Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz. : 

At  5  per  cent,  per  ann.,  subject  to  12  months’  Notice  of  Withdrawal. 

For  shorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank,  free  of 
extra  charge  ;  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 

Sales  and  Purchases  effected  in  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  and  the  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON,  Chairman. 

T?  LAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CON- 

*  DIMENTS — E.  LAZENBY  &  SON,  Sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments,  so  long  and  favourably  distinguished 
by  their  Name,  beg  to  remind  the  Public  that  every  article  prepared  by  them  is  guaranteed 
as  entirely  Unadulterated — 92  Wigmore  Street,  Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street, 
Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street,  London,  S.E. 

TJARVEY’S  SAUCE.  —  Caution. — The  Admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle,  prepared  by 
E.  LAZENBY  &  SON,  bears  the  Label  used  so  many  years,  signed  “  Elizabeth  Lazenby." 

WILLS’  BEST  BIRD’S  EYE.— This  Tobacco  is  now  put 

*  *  up  in  1  oz.  Packets,  in  addition  to  other  sizes,  the  label  being  a  reduced  facsimile 

of  that  used  for  the  2  oz.  Packets.  Also  in  Cigarettes,  in  Boxes  of  10  each,  bearing 
the  Name  and  Trade  Mark  of 

W.  D.  &  H.  O.  WILLS,  Bristol  and  London. 

“  pRIZE  MEDAL  ”  WHISKY  of  the  CORK  DISTIL- 

JjERIES  COMPANY,  Limited.  Philadelphia  Centennial  Exhibition,  1876. 
Jurors’  Award ; 

“  VERY  FINE>  FULL  FLAVOR,  and  GOOD  SPIRIT.” 

*  This  fine  Old  Irish  Whisky  ma 

Dealers,  and  is  supplied  to  Who] 

T'HE  CORK  DISTILLERIES 

Morrison’s  Island,  Cork, 


This  fine  Old  Irish  Whisky  may  be  had  of  the  principal  Wine  and  Spirit 
fesale  Merchants,  in  casks  and  cases,  by 


l  casks  aud  cases,  by 

COMPANY,  .  Limited, 


K 


IN  A  HAN’S  LL  WHISKY. 

The  Cream  of  Old  Irish  Whiskies,  pure,  mild,  mellow,  delicious,  and  most  whole¬ 
some.  Universally  recommended  by  the  Medical  Profession.  Dr.  IIassall  says : 
“  The  Whisky  is  soft,  mellow  and  pure,  well  matured,  and  of  very  excellent  quality.” 
20  Great  Titchfield  Street.  W. 
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EGYPT. 

HE  reform  which  was  forced  on  the  Khedive  has  only 
just  now  taken  its  final  shape.  The  first  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  make  the  Khedive  accept  a  new  position.  It  was 
to  him  an  eminently  disagreeable  and  disappointing  posi¬ 
tion  ;  but  political  pressure  made  him  accept  it.  During  his 
busy,  active,  and  eventful  reign,  he  had  achieved  two  great 
results.  He  had  got  into  his  hands  a  very  large  portion— 
a  fifth,  it  is  said— of  the  productive  land  of  Egypt,  and  he 
had  made  himself  not  only  the  sole  governor,  but  the  sole 
administrator,  of  the  country.  Nothing  was  too  high  or 
too  low  for  him.  He  alone  ordered  a  railway  or  a  canal  to 
be  made,  and  he  alone  decided  to  which  of  two  adven¬ 
turers  a  contract  for  supplying  coals  or  pumps  should  be 
given.  The  reformers  into  whose  grasp  he  has  lately  fallen 
made  a  wholesale  sweep  of  this  solitary  grandeur.  Under 
their  compulsion  he  restored  to  the  State  the  lands 
which  he  had  bought  or  seized,  and  he  undertook  that 
for  the  future  he  would  do  nothing  except  through  his 
Ministers.  The  next  step  was  to  find  him  a  Minister 
who  had  sufficient  capacity,  knowledge,  and  courage  to 
see  what  could  be  done  and  what  ought  to  be  done,  and 
who  would  not  be  afraid  to  see  that  it  was  done.  By  a 
piece  of  singular  good  fortune  such  a  Minister  was  at 
hand  in  Nubar  Pasha,  whom  three  years  ago  the  Khedive 
sent  into  exile  for  displaying  the  very  qualities  which 
now  recommend  him.  But  this  was  not  enough.  Nubar 
Pasha  scarcely  felt  himself  equal  to  dealing  with  so  com¬ 
plicated  and  difficult  a  subject  as  Egyptian  finance,  and  the 
creditors  of  Egypt  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  think 
that  their  interests  were  sufficiently  protected  unless 
the  finance  of  the  country  was  under  the  control  of  a 
.skilled  and  trustworthy  European.  No  one  could  be  better 
fitted  for  the  post  than  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson,  and  the 
English  Government  was  asked  to  allow  him  to  accept  it. 
Permission  was  given,  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  scheme 
of  reform  was  complete.  Bat  one  of  the  two  reforming 
Powers  expressed  itself  dissatisfied,  and  said  that  some¬ 
thing  more  was  indispensable.  If  an  Englishman  was  to 
be  Minister  of  Finance,  France  urged  that  a  Frenchman 
must  be  Minister  of  something  else.  Nubar  Pasha  had 
himself  offered  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  to  a  French¬ 
man  ;  but  the  Frenchman  was  not  a  person  of  very  great 
eminence,  although  quite  adequate  to  take  charge  of  such 
a  post  as  that  of  Minister  of  Public  AVorks  in  Egypt, 
which  has  no  money  and  little  occasion  for  public  works 
of  any  kind.  M.  Waddington  insisted  that,  to  balance  Mr. 
Wilson,  his  French  colleague  must  be  an  eminent  French¬ 
man,  and  that  this  eminent  Frenchman  must  have  a 
post  worthy  of  him  and  of  the  country  he  represented. 
After  long  discussion  this  claim  of  France  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  by  England  and  the  Khedive.  M.  de  Blignieres 
is  to  be  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  and,  to  make  his 
post  big  enough  for  him,  all  the  railways  of  Egypt  and  all 
the  ports,  except  that  of  Alexandria,  have  been  placed 
under  his  supervision. 

So  very  strong  was  the  feeling  of  M.  Waddington  on  the 
point  that,  as  it  is  said,  he  declared  he  would  himself 
resign  unless  he  were  allowed  to  have  his  way  ;  and  the 
question  naturally  suggests  itself  why  he  should  have 
attached  such  very  great  importance  to  what  might 
seem  a  matter  of  very  subordinate  importance.  The  great 
object  of  France  as  well  as  England  is  that  Egypt  should 
be  decently  governed,  and  should  pay  its  creditors  as  much 


as  it  can  afford  to  pay  them.  If  Mr.  AV"  ilson  could  con¬ 
tribute  to  this  result,  the  French  creditors  of  Egypt  would 
profit  by  his  exertions  as  much  as  the  English ;  and  it 
was  not  as  if  the  English  Government  had  exacted  that 
Mr.  Wilson  should  be  appointed  Minister  of  Finance.  It 
had  merely  allowed  a  competent  English  official  to  make 
himself  useful  to  Egypt  in  the  mode  which  the  KnEDiVE 
and  Nubar  Pasha  considered  most  desirable.  France  was 
not  combating,  but  introducing,  the  element  of  direct 
foreign  interference  in  Egyptian  affairs.  All  this  must 
have  been  quite  as  obvious  to  M.  Waddington  as  to  any 
one  else,  and  yet  he  made  it  not  merely  a  political,  but  a 
personal  question,  that  France  should  be  directly  and 
adequately  represented  in  the  Egyptian  Ministry.  It  is 
certain  that  he  must  have  had  what  he  thought  very 
strong  reasons  for  taking  so  decided  a  course.  Mere  petty 
international  jealousy  is  quite  insufficient  to  account  for 
his  action,  and  though  his  motives  must  necessarily  be  a 
matter  of  conjecture,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  imagine  what 
these  motives  have  been.  What  good  can  Mr.  Rivers  AY  ilson 
really  do  as  Minister  of  Finance  ?  He  can  state  facts 
which  are  facts,  and  he  can  add  up  figures  correctly,  and  he 
will  be  the  first  Egyptian  Minister  of  Finance  who  has  got 
even  thus  far.  But  this  is  only  a  very  small  part  of  what 
his  work  will  be  if  he  is  to  do  any  great  amount  of  good. 
If  the  finances  of  Egypt  are  to  be  placed  on  a  sound  footing, 
the  right  taxes  must  be  imposed,  the  right  amount  must 
be  exacted,  and  what  is  exacted  must  be  collected  by  honest 
men,  and  in  a  just  and  merciful  manner.  In  short,  all 
the  established  modes  in  which  the  Khedive  has  dealt 
in  every-day  life  with  his  subjects  must  be  radically 
changed.  Nubar  Pasha  and  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson  might 
wish  to  effect  this,  but  they  could  no  more  do  it  than 
they  -could  fly,  unless  combined  political  pressure  was 
applied  to  make  the  Khedive  and  his  infinite  army  of 
ignorant,  cunning,  tyrannical  subordinates  work  in  the 
right  groove.  This  political  pressure  cannot  be  applied 
by  England  alone,  or  by  France  alone.  The  moment 
that  either  of  them  ceased  to  put  on  pressure  the 
Khedive  could  do  as  he  pleased  ;  for  neither  would  allow 
the  other  to  be  supreme  in  Egypt,  and  the  Khedive  would 
immediately  throw  himself  on  the  support  of  the  Power 
which  seemed  unwilling  to  press  reforms  on  him.  It  is 
France  even  more  than  England  that  has  forced  the  new 
system  on  him,  and  France  as  well  as  England  must  work 
very  hard,  and  express  its  mind  very  decidedly,  in  order 
that  the  system  may  not  turn  out  as  much  of  a  delusion  as 
all  previous  schemes  of  reform  have  proved  in  Egypt.  If 
France  is  to  apply  this  continuous  pressure,  it  does  not 
seem  very  strange  that  she  should  wish  to  have  a  voice  in 
deciding  what  are  the  practical  measures  which  are  to  be 
forced  on  the  Khedive.  It  seems  a  large  demand  on 
the  courtesy  and  good-nature  of  France  that  she  should 
be  called  on  to  support  perpetually  the  views  and  wishes 
of  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson.  That  she  should  be  asked  to 
support  energetically,  in  conjunction  with  England, 
what  Air.  Wilson  and  AI.  de  Blignieres  agree  in  thinking 
should  be  done  is  a  very  different  thing,  and  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  it  should  be  something  much  more  to  the 
taste  of  the  French  AIinister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

There  is,  too,  another  way  in  which  AI.  AYaddinGTON 
may  regard  the  matter.  He  may  look  at  it  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  French  creditors.  These  creditors  have 
hitherto  acted  with  their  fellow-sufferers  in  England,  and 
have  on  the  whole  shown  great  loyalty  and  some  forbear- 
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unco  in  carrying  out  a  concerted  policy.  But  there  has 
he  on  some  difference  both  of  feeling  and  opinion.  The 
French  have  always  been  inclined  to  press  more  hardly  on 
the  Khedive  than  the  English  have  been,  and  it  was  they 
who  iirst  insisted  on  the  restoration  by  the  Khedive  of  his 
accumulated  estates.  They  have  also  been  peculiarly 
anxious  that  the  current  coupons  should  bo  paid ;  and  it  was 
chiefly  due  to  their  importunity  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
sums  were  somehow  found  in  a  marvellous  manner 
to  pay  coupons  when  payment  seemed  hopeless. 
They  may  be  wrong  or  right  in  their  views  as  to  what 
Egypt  can  do  for  them  ;  but  it  is  not  extraordinary  that 
they  should  wish  that  their  views  should  be  represented 
in  a  Ministry  which  they  naturally  regard  as  a  machinery 
for  paying  them  what  is  due  to  them.  They  can  scarcely 
be  expected  to  forget  that  an  English  official  in  the  service 
of  the  Khedive  took  upon  himself  some  months  ago  to 
issue  a  report,  in  spite  of  the  strong  disapproval  of  his 
French  colleague,  in  which  it  was  sought  to  be  shown,  on 
the  unchecked  authority  of  statements  made  by  natives 
entirely  under  the  thumb  of  the  Khedive,  that  the  creditors 
could  not  possibly  be  paid  in  full  out  of  the  revenues  of 
Egypt.  Nubar  Pasha  and  Mr.  Rivers  W ilson  will  of  course 
not  make  a  blunder  of  so  flagrant  a  kind;  but,  after 
full  examination,  they  may  think,  and  may  properly 
think,  that  remissions  of  taxation  must  be  made 
which  will  for  a  time  prejudice  the  position  of  the 
creditors.  This  may  be  necessary,  but,  before  it  is 
announced  to  be  necessary,  the  French  creditors  may  wish 
that  an  eminent  Frenchman  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
looking  into  the  facts  and  of  bringing  himself  to  see  that 
the  necessity  exists.  Nor  is  this  all.  Mr.  Wilson  has 
foreshadowed  what  his  scheme  of  finance  is  to  be,  and  it 
appears  to  be  based  on  the  issue  of  a  new  loan  of  six  millions 
sterling.  Such  a  loan  could  not  possibly  be  floated  without 
French  assistance,  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
it  can  be  floated  even  with  their  help.  An  unsuc¬ 
cessful  attempt  to  float  a  now  Egyptian  loan  may 
lie  veiy  detrimental  to  existing  Egyptian  securities. 
Before  they  are  asked  to  concur  in  bringing  out  a  loan, 
and  even  before  they  can  be  expected  not  to  protest  against 
its  issue,  the  French  creditors  may  not  unreasonably  wish 
that  a  Frenchman,  specially  representing  their  intei'ests, 
should  have  studied  the  circumstances  which  are  said  to 
make  the  loan  necessary,  and  should  have  studied  them,  not 
as  a  mere  zealous  outsider,  but  with  the  appliances  and 
authority  of  a  Minister. 


EASTERN  AFFAIRS. 

"OVERT  day  which  in  passing  reduces  the  interval 
bet '  a  early  autumn  and  winter  diminishes  the 
probability  of  an  immediate  advance  of  the  English  army 
into  Afghanistan.  Some  of  the  reasons  which  might 
justify  a  consistent  policy  insufficiently  explain  an  alleged 
change  of  purpose.  It  is  said  that  the  Ameer  has  placed 
in  the  fort  of  Ali  Musjid  an  unexpectedly  strong  garri¬ 
son  ;  and  a  further  reason  assigned  for  delay  was  that  the 
native  Envoy  who  was  some  time  since  despatched  to 
Cabul  was  still  in  the  power  of  the  barbarian  enemy. 
Both  circumstances  were  known,  either  as  actual  or 
possible,  when  the  Viceroy  and  his  advisers  are  supposed 
to  have  contemplated  an  autumn  campaign.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  that  any  responsible  officer  can  have  allowed  his 
plans  to  depend  on  the  strength  of  the  force  which  the 
enemy  might  place  at  any  single  post.  There  is  happily 
no  ground  for  further  solicitude  as  to  the  fate  of  the 
Nawab  Giiolam  Hussein  Khan,  who  lias  returned  to  the 
frontier  with  the  Ameer’s  answer  to  the  Viceroy;  but  if 
the  temporary  possession  of  a  hostage  has  given  the 
Ameer  the  incalculable  advantage  of  postponing  a 
conflict  for  several  months,  it  is  difficult  to  condemn 
too  strongly  the  rashness  which  placed  the  Envoy 
in  his  hands.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  forward 
letters  through  the  frontier  posts  without  incurring 
the  alternative  of  exposing  a  valuable  public  servant 
to  great  personal  risk,  or  enabling  the  enemy  to  choose 
his  own  time  for  beginning  the  war.  The  despatch  of  Sir 
Neville  Chamberlain’s  Mission  still  requires  explanation. 
It  was  highly  probable  that,  as  the  event  proved,  Shere 
Ali  would  profit  by  the  opportunity  to  offer  a  public 
affront  to  the  English  Government.  That  a  whole  winter 
should  be  allowed  to  elapse  before  redress  could  be  ex¬ 
acted  is  an  inconvenience  which  seems  to  have  been 


wantonly  encountered.  Three  or  four  months  of  steady 
preparation  for  war  might  perhaps  have  caused  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  Mission  ;  and  it  would  at  least  have  rendered 
it  possible  to  strike  an  immediate  blow.  Time  has  now 
been  allow'ed  lor  the  Russians  to  organize  resistance, 
and  to  prosecute  intrigues  with  native  Indian  potentates! 
It  is  not  known  whether  the  boasts  of  the  Russian 
papers  that  some  of  the  Indian  princes  are  already  medi¬ 
tating  treason  have  any  foundation  in  fact. 

The  vituperative  and  menacing  declamations  of  hostile 
journalists  do  little  harm,  and  may  sometimes  supply 
useful  intimations.  English  newspapers  are  in  time  of 
war  more  formidable  auxiliaries  of  the  enemy.  It  will  be 
impossible  to  withhold  from  the  Russians,  or  from  their 
humble  ally  of  Cabul,  minute  and  daily  details  of  the 
troops,  the  arrangements  and  defects  of  the  commissariat, 
the  number,  strength,  and  destination  of  artillery  trains. 
No  London  editor  of  a  daily  paper  would  withhold  the 
most  delicate  State  secret  at  the  risk  of  being  forestalled 
by  a  rival.  The  writer  of  the  articles  in  the  Times  headed 
“  Afghanistan,”  anticipating  the  appointment  of  Yakoob 
Khan  to  a  high  command,  voluntarily  suggests  to  him  the 
mode  by  which  he  may  render  certain  passes  impregnable 
to  an  English  invader.  The  conduct  of  some  of  the 
English  Correspondents  with  the  Turkish  army  in  furnish¬ 
ing  through  the  London  papers  information  to  the 
Russian  generals  was  abundantly  reprehensible.  English 
civilians  and  soldiers  who  glorify  themselves  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  their  country  by  publishing  all  that  an  enemy 
can  wish  to  know  commit  an  offence  which  ought  to  brino- 
them  within  the  reach  of  the  criminal  law.  The  evil 
would  be  less  intolerable  if  there  were  any  reciprocity  in 
the  indiscretions  of  Special  Correspondents  and  public 
writers.  There  are  no  newspapers  in  Afghanistan,  and 
the  Russian  newspapers  publish  only  that  which  suits  the 
purpose  of  their  Government.  The  gratification  of  public 
curiosity  affords  no  sufficient  excuse  for  communications 
which  are  impartially  addressed  to  friends  and  enemies. 
Any  reasonable  Englishman  would  rather  be  ignorant  of 
the  plans  and  resources  of  the  Indian  Government  than 
share  the  fullest  knowledge  with  Russian  generals  and 
Afghan  chiefs.  Shere  Ali  will  have  learnt  through  the 
Russian  Envoy  the  postponement  of  the  invasion  earlier 
and  more  certainly  than  he  would  have  known  it  through 
his  native  spies. 

The  Russians  take  no  trouble  to  disguise  the  close  con¬ 
nexion  between  the  Afghan  difficulty  and  their  own  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  Turkey.  Journals  which  represent  the  policy 
of  the  Government  openly  express  the  hope  that,  being, 
as  they  believe,  fully  occupied  in  India,  England  will  be 
less  exacting  in  Europe.  It  is  perhaps  true  that  a  Russian 
member  of  the  East  Roumelian  Commission  insolently  told 
his  English  colleague  that  he  attributed  too  much  weight 
to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  while  the  Russians  thought  it°no 
more  serious  than  a  comic  opera.  It  is  useless  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  moral  condition  of  official  politicians  who  are 
proud  of  discrediting  the  honour  and  good  faith  of  their 
own  Government.  If  a  treaty  negotiated  and  signed  by 
the  chief  Ministers  of  all  the  Great  Powers  is  not  serious, 
nothing  is  serious  but  force,  backed  on  occasion  by  fraud  ; 
and  probably  the  candid  Commissioner  meant  to  convey 
that  impression.  The  pretension  of  the  Russian  autho¬ 
rities  to  administer  the  finances  of  East  Roumelia,  in 
defiance  of  the  plain  text  of  the  treaty,  would  perhaps 
never  have  been  advanced  but  for  the  success  of  the 
Afghan  intrigue.  The  return  of  the  Russian  army  to  the 
lines  in  front  of  Constantinople,  though  it  is  primarily 
intended  to  operate  on  the  fears  of  the  Sultan,  is  also  a 
proof  of  real  or  affected  indifference  to  the  just  claims  of 
England.  The  measure  was  prepared  before  the  authori¬ 
ties  had  taken  the  trouble  to  provide  an  excuse.  General 
Todleben  first  explained  the  return  of  the  troops  by 
reference  to  certain  petitions  supposed  to  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  Christian  inhabitants  ;  but  the  Ambassa¬ 
dor  at  Constantinople,  taking  no  notice  of  the  petitioning 
Christians,  informs  the  Porte  that  the  occupation  will  be 
continued  until  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  as  far  as  it  is 
not  expressly  abrogated  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  is  made 
definitive.  At  the  same  time  the  Russian  journals 
announce  that  the  comparatively  unprofitable  conquests 
of  Russia  in  Central  Asia  had  always  been  effected  as 
means  to  the  final  acquisition  of  India.  The  establishment 
of  Russian  supremacy  at  Cabul  is  naturally  represented  as 
a  new  and  decisive  step  to  the  attainment  of  the  original 
object.  Lord  Lawrence  and  Lord  Grey  will  not  convince 
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their  countrymen  of  the  soundness  of  their  opinions  until 
they  supply  their  strange  omission  of  all  mention  of  Russia 
in  relation  to  Afghanistan.  The  connexion  is  sufficiently 
apparent  to  other  writers  whose  authority  to  speak 
on  Indian  questions  will  not  he  disputed.  Sir  James 
Stephen,  and  Sir  Bartle  Frere  in  an  able  and  thoughtful 
letter  written  four  years  ago,  but  now  first  published,  urge 
the  necessity  of  preparing  to  meet  the  inevitable  course  of 
Russian  aggrandizement  in  Asia,  and  in  particular  of  pre¬ 
venting  Afghanistan  from  falling  under  Russian  influence. 

It  is  not  yet  known  whether  Russia  has  secured  the 
connivance  or  complicity  of  Austria  in  her  recent  policy. 
A  short  time  ago  the  Russian  papers  insulted  Austria 
almost  as  systematically  as  England ;  and  it  was 
hinted  that  the  occupation  of  Bosnia  might .  render 
necessary  the  retention  of  a  large  Russian  force  in  Rou- 
melia  and  Bulgaria;  yet  it  is  a  suspicious  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  Austrian  Commissioner  has  refused  to  sign 
the  report  on  the  outrages  perpetrated  by  the  Russians 
and  Bulgarians,  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that 
Count  Andkassy  has  dissolved  his  close  personal  connexion 
with  Prince  Bismarck.  The  Austrian  Government  has 
been  for  the  moment  relieved  from  embarrassment  by  the 
indiscreet  Circular  in  which  the  Porte  denounced  the 
conduct  of  the  army  of  occupation.  Part  of  the  force  was 
Hungarian,  and  both  in  Hungary  and  in  Austria  the  country 
is  disposed  to  identify  the  honour  of  the  army  with  its 
own.  The  Circular  had  the  immediate  effect  of  checking 
the  agitation  in  Hungary  against  the  war ;  and  it  seems 
possible  that  new  Ministries  favourable  to  Count  Andr assy’s 
policy  may  be  formed  both  at  Vienna  and  at  Pesth. 
The  war  in  Bosnia  is  now  virtually  over,  and  henceforth 
controversy  on  its  expediency  has  no  longer  any  practical 
object.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  Russia 
has  a  close  understanding  with  the  Austrian  party  which 
projected  and  accomplished  the  annexation  of  Bosnia.  On 
the  other  hand,  Russian  influence  and  Slavonic  aggrandize¬ 
ment  are  odious  and  alarming  to  patriotic  Hungarians. 
The  soundness  of  their  objections  to  the  recent  enterprise 
is  already  illustrated  by  an  agitation  in  Croatia  for  the 
separation  of  that  province  from  Hungary,  and  for  its 
union  with  Bosnia.  The  scheme  might  perhaps  not  be 
altogether  unacceptable  to  the  Court  of  Vienna,  for  it 
would  be  easier  to  manage  three  equal  States  than  two, 
especially  as  Croatia  would  always  be  inclined  to  oppose 
Hungary.  The  measure  would  nevertheless  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  produce  the  disruption  of  the  monarchy.  Bohemia 
and  Galicia  would  also  demand  independence  ;  and  ulti¬ 
mately  Austria,  Illyria,  and  the  Tyrol  might  be  compelled, 
in  self-defence,  to  seek  union  with  Germany.  The  alliance 
of  the  three  Emperors  has  been  the  main  cause  of  the  late 
war ;  and  it  offers  a  grave  impediment  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  peace.  It  is  not  altogether  impossible  that  volun¬ 
tary  subordination  to  Russia  may  prove  to  have  been  the 
ruin  of  Austria. 


CURRENT  POLITICS. 

l\/f  R.  CROSS  has  been  addressing  his  constituents  in 
1x1  Lancashire,  and,  as  usual,  has  made  a  moderate, 
sensible,  and  eminently  cheerful  speech.  Lancashire  is 
contented  with  the  Ministry,  and  Mr.  Cross  is  more  than 
contented  with  it,  and  therefore  he  thinks  little  fear  need 
be  entertained  as  to  the  feeling  of  the  rest  of  England.  No 
doubt  the  power  of  always  seeing  everything  in  a  rosy 
lig'ht  is  a  valuable  aid  to  a  Minister  in  the  discharge  of 
his  daily  duties.  Whatever  is  difficult  and  disagreeable 
in  his  task  is  robbed  of  half  its  terrors  when  approached 
with  a  light  heart  and  in  a  spirit  of  genial  confidence. 
Mr.  Cross  sees  that  everything  is  satisfactory  everywhere. 
We  have  added  new  ships  to  our  navy;  but  then  in 
future  we  shall  have  fewer  ships  to  buy'.  The  Treaty 
of  Berlin  is  not  working  as  it  was  supposed  to  be 
going  to  work ;  but  then  well-instructed  people  like 
Mr.  Cross  always  knew  that  it  could  not  work 
in  any  very  efficient  or  prompt  manner.  Cyprus 
seems  a  rather  questionable  gain  ;  but  then  the  object  of 
acquiring  Cyprus  was  to  establish  there  a  sort  of  model 
farm,  for  the  admiration  of  the  world  and  the  especial  in¬ 
struction  of  Turkey.  The  greater  the  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  the  more  striking  will  be  the  lesson  of  success. 
Any  farmer  of  moderate  capacity  can  make  something  of 
good  land  in  a  healthy'  situation,  but  even  the  sluggish 
mind  of  a  pasha  may  be  supposed  capable  of  being  im¬ 


pressed  by  the  sight  of  heavy  crops  being  raised  out  of  a 
swamp.  There  is,  indeed,  what  Mr.  Cross  gently  terms 
a  shadow  on  the  hills  in  the  direction  of  Afghanistan ; 
but  the  Ameer  may  perhaps  show  himself  not  quite  so  black 
as  he  has  been  painted,  and  then  this  shadow,  too,  rvill  pass 
away.  As  for  Asiatic  Turkey,  nothing  can  be  more  bright 
and  beautiful  than  the  prospect  of  England  introducing 
order,  peace,  and  prosperity  into  that  unhappy  region 
without  being  called  on  to  spend  a  farthing  in  the  process. 
Even  the  depression  in  English  trade  may  bo  looked  on 
as  a  blessing  in  disguise.  It  forces  people  to  think 
of  the  causes  of  the  distress  which  many  workmen  aro 
enduring ;  and  one  of  these  causes  is  that  workmen 
now  consider  things  to  be  necessaries  which  they  used  to 
consider  luxuries.  But  this  is  precisely  what  Englishmen 
of  all  classes  have  been  conspicuously  doing  in  recent 
years.  Our  scale  of  living  is  too  high;  and,  if  we  arc 
wise,  the  present  financial  distress  will  lead  us  into  the 
ways  of  simplicity  and  thrift,  so  that  we  shall  all  bo 
happier  and  better  for  what  we  or  others  have  to  endure. 
In  this,  as  in  everything  Mr.  Cross  said,  thei’e  is  some 
truth ;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  one  great  secret  or 
making  things  come  right  is  to  take  it  as  indisputable  that 
they  will  come  right.  Difficulties  are  sometimes  overcome 
by  ignoring  them,  and  though  a  Minister  whose  buoyancy 
is  irrepressible  may  never  become  a  great  statesman,  he 
may  contribute  a  very  useful  and  wholesome  element  to  a 
Cabinet.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel  making  at  the  prese'nt  crisis  such  a  speech  as  Mr. 
Cross  has  just  made  in  Lancashire  ;  but,  with  his  mixture 
of  contagious  cheerfulness  and  strong  common  sense,  Mr. 
Cross  is  a  Home  Secretary  whose  expulsion  from  office 
would  be  viewed,  even  by  victorious  Liberals,  with  a  pang 
of  regret. 

On  some  of  the  special  points  which  Mr.  Cross  treated 
he  was  clearly  in  the  right.  On  others  he  so  spoke  that 
his  critics  may  reasonably  differ  from  him.  He  examined 
the  grounds  on  which  it  is  alleged  that  the  present 
Ministry  has  recklessly  increased  the  national  expenditure, 
and  he*  brought  to  the  notice  of  his  hearers  a  few  simple 
facts  which  those  who  make  this  allegation  are  apt  to 
forget.  A  large  part  of  the  increase  in  expenditure  is 
accounted  for  by  the  transfer  of  local  to  Imperial  burdens. 
Englishmen  only  pay  what  they  would  have  paid  anyhow  ; 
but  the  man  who  collects  it  is  a  different  person.  At  least 
this  is  theoretically  true,  and  it  would  be  true  practically 
had  not  the  local  authorities  amused  themselves  by  increas¬ 
ing  the  rates  they  can  levy ;  but  this  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  Ministry,  and  is  to  be  ascribed  to  that  taste  for  high 
living  which  pervades  ail  classes.  Then  another  large  part 
of  the  expenditure  is  to  be  set  down  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  new  and  expensive  system  of  education  ;  and  if 
the  nation  chose  to  have  this  system  established,  it  must 
pay  for  it.  In  our  extra  war  expenditure  there  is  a  large 
item  for  the  unavoidable  cost  of  carrying  out  the  abolition 
of  purchase  in  the  army  ;  and  if  purchase  was  to  be 
abolished,  its  cost  had  to  be  paid  even  by  a  Ministry  which 
disapproved  of  the  whole  proceeding.  The  rest  of  the 
extra  expenditure  is  accounted  for  by  the  preparations  for 
war ;  and  that  these  preparations  were  wise  and  necessary 
is  unquestionably  the  opinion  of  the  present  Parliament, 
and  is  or  was  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  electors. 
Mr.  Cross  also  disposed  with  much  success  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  which  have  been  drawn  from  recent  elections 
to  show  that  a  change  has  come  over  the  spirit 
of  the  country,  and  that  the  Ministry  and  '  its 
policy  are  no  longer  in  favour.  Many  minute 
calculations  have  lately  been  made  as  to  the  com¬ 
parative  successes  of  the  two  parties,  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  admitted  that  the  Liberals  have  gained  two 
seats.  Mr.  Cross  was  quite  justified  in  saying  that  nothing 
could  be  more  flattering  to  a  Ministry  than  that,  after 
four  years  of  office,  it  should  have  given  so  little  offence 
that  only  two  seats  have  been  won  from  it.  In  the 
present  Parliament,  too,  the  Ministerial  majority  has 
been  very  largely  increased  by  the  accession  of  those  who 
used  to  be  reckoned  among  its  adversaries  ;  and  almost,  if 
not  quite,  without  exception  the  constituencies  represented 
by  these  now  allies  have  approved  or  condoned  their 
defection.  Whether  at  the  next  general  election  the 
Ministry  will  maintain  their  ground,  and  whether,  if  they 
still  have  a  majority,  it  will  not  be  a  diminished  majority, 
no  one  can  pretend  to  tell.  Mr.  Cross  says  that  ho 
has  consulted  the  very  best  authorities,  and  they  all 
!  tell  him  that  the  ardour  of  Conservatism  is  unquenchcd. 
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But  expei'ience  has  shown  that  the  very  best  authorities 
always  tell  a  Ministry  that  it  is  safe.  There  are  no  good 
authorities  on  the  subject  of  a  possible  and  distant 
election.  No  one  can  foresee  what  will  be  the  issue  on  which 
the  minds  of  thousands  of  capricious  and  irresponsible 
voters  will  turn.  What  adds  to  the  inevitable  feeling  of  un¬ 
certainty  is  that  Mr.  Ckoss  himself  does  not  seem  to  catch 
the  point  of  view  of  at  least  a  large  section  of  his  op¬ 
ponents.  He  can  only  think  of  the  issue  between 
amending  our  institutions  and  upsetting  them.  If 
this  were  the  only  issue,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  country  would  not  show  itself  in  favour  of  up¬ 
setting  our  institutions.  The  difference  consists  in  the 
respective  views  of  the  two  parties  as  to  what  is  meant 
by  amendment.  In  foreign  politics,  again,  there  is  no  real 
question  as  to  the  necessity  or  duty  of  fighting  when  war 
is  unavoidable  and  just.  But  there  are  many  Englishmen 
who  believe,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that,  if  Lord  Granville 
had  been  in  office,  there  would  never  have  been  an  invasion 
of  Turkey  by  Russia,  and  that,  if  there  had  been  in  India 
a  Viceroy  courteous,  discreet,  and  unsensational,  there 
would  not  have  been  an  Afghan  difficulty.  How  far  this 
opinion  extends  it  is  quite  beyond  the  power  of  the  best 
authorities  to  inform  Mr.  Cross. 

Just  now  one  of  the  by-elections  to  which  Mr.  Cross 
referred  is  going  on.  A  most  handsome  supply  of 
eagles  is  gathering  over  the  carcase  of  Peterborough.  Five 
competitors  are  contesting  the  seat  of  Mr.  Wiiallev. 
There  is  one  Conservative  who  is  waiting  to  see  whether 
he  can  make  capital  out  of  the  dissensions  of  the  Liberals, 
and  there  are  four  Liberals  each  of  whom  thinks  himself  the 
real  man  for  the  constituency.  First  there  is  Mr.  Rarer, 
who  stands  because  he  was  selected  by  the  Liberal  Associa¬ 
tion  ;  and  what  is  the  good  of  being  chosen  by  a  Liberal 
Association  if  it  does  not  give  a  right  to  count  on  the  sup¬ 
port  of  Liberals  ?  Next  there  is  Mr.  MTver,  who  comes 
forward  as  the  special  champion  of  railway  servants. 
Then  there  is  Mr.  George  Potter,  who  is  the  represen¬ 
tative  of  working-men  generally,  and  who  has  asked 
Mr-  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright  to  recommend  him  to 
the  constituency.  In  vain  was  the  net  spread  in  the  sight 
of  those  wary  birds,  and  they  had  sufficient  sense  to 
decline  to  meddle  in  the  local  affairs  of  Peterborough. 
Lastly,  there  is  Mr.  FitzWillia.u,  who  stands  on  the 
gentlemanly  interest,  and  is  evidently  a  very  suitable 
Whig,  if  the  electors  will  have  a  Whig  at  all.  Whatever 
may  be  the  result  of  such  an  election,  it  cannot  possibly 
offer  any  indication  of  the  feeling  of  the  country  generally. 
It  will  merely  show  what  crotchet  happens  for  the  moment 
to  be  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  electors  of  a  small 
borough.  All  the  Liberal  candidates  arc  opposed  to  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Ministry ;  and  it  is  conceded  that, 
if  the  Conservative  were  standing  against  a  single  Liberal, 
he  would  have  no  chance.  Even  with  their  divisions, 
the  Liberals  say  that  they  are  strong  enough  to  return 
a  Liberal  of  some  sort,  and  so  without  injury  to  their 
party  they  can  turn  their  minds  to  such  a  question  as 
whether  it  is  best  to  have  a  Liberal  who  loves  railway 
workmen  especially  or  a  Liberal  who  loves  all  workmen 
impartially.  To  the  Conservatives  it  would  probably  be  a 
greater  loss  than  gain  if  by  some  accident  their  candidate 
managed  to  creep  in.  It  would  strengthen  the  hands  of 
Liberal  Associations  generally  if  so  conspicuous  an  instance 
could  be  given  of  the  evil  results  of  defying  their  autho¬ 
rity.  But  the  division  of  the  Peterborough  Liberals  at  a 
by-election  does  not  show  that  the  same  division  would 
exist  at  a  general  election  either  at  Peterborough  or  else¬ 
where.  The  necessity  of  combination  is  obviously  much 
more  pressing  when  there  is  a  real  hope  that  the  decision 
in  a  borough  may  help  to  determine  the  policy  of  the 
country.  In  the  present  Parliament  the  successor  of  Mr. 
AV halley  will  be  necessarily  powerless. 


THE  HOME  RULE  SCHISMATICS. 

HE  Home  Rule  Confederation  of  Great  Britain  has 
announced  its  intention  of  holding  an  International 
Conference  in  Dublin.  The  modern  word  “  International  ” 
has  hitherto  been  applied  to  combinations  or  proceedings 
in  which  one  or  more  nations  were  supposed  to  be  con¬ 
cerned.  The  Paris  Exhibition  is  in  this  sense  International ; 
and  there  have  in  former  times  been  feeble  attempts  to 
interest  other  nations  in  treasonable  Irish  Leagues  and 
Associations.  Mr.  Smith  O’Brien'  and  his  confederates 


solicited  aid  from  Lamartine,  then  French  Foreign 
Minister,  towards  the  establishment  of  an  Irish  Republic. 
A  lew  years  afterwards  garrulous  demagogues  proposed  to 
offer  the  Irish  Crown  to  Marshal  MacMahon.  American 
adventurers  have  frequently  made  Irish  conspiracies  in¬ 
ternational,  as  far  as  the  intervention  of  foreign  accomplices 
can  justify  the  term.  Since  for  the  moment  neither  French¬ 
men  nor  Americans  are  invited  to  take  part  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  Conference,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  two  nations 
are  the  Irish  of  Ireland  and  the  Irish  of  Great  Britain.  It 
is  true  that  for  other  purposes  both  communities  affect 
not  only  alliance,  but  identity  ;  yet,  if  they  think  fit  to 
divide  themselves  into  two  for  the  purpose  of  afterwards 
uniting,  it  is  not  for  strangers  to  criticize  their  amuse¬ 
ments.  A  still  more  surprising  peculiarity  in  the  present 
movement  is  that  the  Irish  Home  Rule  League  rejects  the 
overtures  of  the  Anglo-Irish  immigration.  The  meetino- 
or  conference,  therefore,  resembles  an  international  gather" 
ing  of  one  of  the  half-tribes  of  Manasseh.  Residents  in 
Great  Britain  visit  Dublin  to  remonstrate  with  their 
reluctant  kinsmen  who  are  not  sufficiently  energetic  in 
their  efforts  to  separate  the  two  islands  as  far  as  political 
relations  are  concerned.  To  disinterested  spectators  it 
might  seem  that  the  residence  in  England  and  Scotland 
of  a  large  Irish  population  afforded  some  justification 
of  the.  existence  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
institution  of  Home  Rule  would  leave  the  Irish  in 
Great  Britain  an  isolated  minority,  which  could  scarcely 
complain  if  it  were  governed  in  accordance  with  the 
customs  and  interests  of  the  prevailing  race  of  aliens.  The 
dull  Saxon  imagination  is  incapable  of  following  the 
evolutions  of  Irish  ingenuity.  The  malcontent  Irish  in 
England  professedly  restrict  their  patriotic  feelings  to  the 
country  of  their  origin,  with  which  they  accordingly  pro¬ 
pose  to  sever  all  connexion.  More  attached  to  Home  Rule 
than  those  who  have  at  least  a  home  in  Ireland  to  rule, 
they  are  impatient  of  Mr.  Butt’s  hesitation  in  the  presence 
of  insurmountable  obstacles.  Since  the  disclosure  of  the 
first  tendencies  to  schism  in  the  ranks  of  the  Home  Rule 
party,  the  agitators  on  this  side  of  the  water  have  uni¬ 
formly  supported  the  mutinous  tendencies  of  Mr.  Parnell, 
Mr.  Biggar,  and  Mr.  O’Donnell. 

The  real  object  of  the  Dublin  Conference  is  probably  to 
supersede  Mr.  Butt  in  the  guidance  of  the  anti-English 
movement.  Nearly  all  the  Irish  Home  Rule  members  have 
been  greatly  irritated  by  the  discredit  which  the  half-dozen 
promoters  of  Parliamentary  obstruction  have  brought  upon 
their  party  ;  but  at  all  mob  meetings  in  large  English  towns 
turbulent  majorities  have  applauded  the  policy  of  the 
Parnells  and  the  Biggars.  The  partisans  of  the  extreme 
faction  now  propose  to  appeal  to  the  Irish  rabble  against 
their  authorized  leaders.  It  is  not  improbable  that  they 
may  depose  by  a  popular  vote  those  members  of  the  Home 
Rule  League  who  still  cultivate  a  certain  amount  of  self- 
respect.  In  return  for  deference  to  their  wishes,  the 
demagogues  from  England  offer  to  place  the  control  of 
several  English  constituencies  at  the  disposal  of  a  new 
Home  Rule  League.  According  to  one  version  of  their 
project,  twenty  English  boroughs  are  henceforth  to  be  placed 
absolutely  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Parnell.  The  balance  of 
power  in  those  boroughs  is  supposed  to  be  held  by  the  Irish 
electors,  who  are  to  take  no  cognizance  either  of  public  inte¬ 
rests  or  of  personal  qualifications,  but  to  vote  as  one  man 
under  the  dictation  of  Mr.  Parnell.  It  may  be  hoped  that 
in  many  places  the  avowal  of  an  impudent  conspiracy  would 
defeat  itself  ;  but  the  enemies  of  England  may  be  excused 
for  estimating  the  patriotism  of  ordinary  boroughs  by 
the  standard  which  applies  to  Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  its 
complaisant  member.  In  other  places  a  Liberal  has  found 
that  connivance  at  the  disruption  of  the  United  Kingdom 
was  not  a  profitable  speculation.  The  enjoyment  of  the 
franchise  by  large  numbers  of  voters  who  openly  profess 
their  hostility  to  the  country  and  its  institutions  is  perhaps 
an  unavoidable  anomaly.  The  advocates  of  separation 
propose,  when  the  two  countries  have  become  independent 
of  one  another,  still  to  retain  the  power  of  controlling 
English  elections  for  Irish  purposes.  The  Irish  population 
in  Great  Britain  would  continue  to  increase  long  after  the 
institution  of  a  Republic  in  Ireland. 

A  writer  who  has  some  official  connexion  with  the  Home 
Rule  League  has  lately  in  a  published  letter  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  organization  and  its  objects  have  become 
obsolete.  The  violent  faction,  affecting  to  agree  in  the 
conclusion,  explains  the  failure  of  Home  Rule  by  its  un¬ 
satisfactory  moderation.  It  is  true  that  the  only  redeem- 
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ing  element  in  Mr.  Butt’s  scheme  was  its  utter  im¬ 
practicability.  Sceptical  minds  have  never  been  able  to  per¬ 
suade  themselves  that  an  able  politician  can  have  seriously 
believed  in  the  policy  which  he  recommended  to  his  ad¬ 
herents.  Mr.  Butt  proposed  to  place  side  by  side  two 
Parliaments  respectively  possessing  strictly  limited  attri¬ 
butes,  with  the  supplement  of  a  joint  Legislature  confined 
in  its  turn  to  Imperial  objects.  The  people  of  Great  Britain 
were  therefore  invited  in  the  first  instance  to  reverse  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  Constitution  by  depriving 
Parliament  of  its  sovereign  omnipotence.  The  Imperial 
Parliament  was  to  be  a  Congress  ;  and  there  ought  to  have 
been  a  Supreme  Court,  as  in  the  United  States,  to  restrain 
the  Parliament  and  the  State  Legislatures  from  reciprocal 
encroachments  on  one  another’s  functions.  Mr.  Butt’s 
Irish  Parliament  was  to  be  composed  of  a  House  of  Lords 
and  a  House  of  Commons,  although  not  a  single  Irish  peer 
could  be  found  to  support  Home  Rule.  It  was  quite 
certain  that  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  once  constituted, 
would  disregard  any  restrictions  which  might  be  imposed 
on  its  absolute  power.  The  materials  for  agitation  would 
not  be  in  the  smallest  degree  curtailed,  for  every  measure 
passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  and  every  act  of  the 
central  Government  would  be  loudly  denounced  as  usurpa¬ 
tion.  An  apology  for  the  project  could  scarcely  go  further 
than  to  attempt  to  show  that  it  was  sufficiently  plausible 
to  delude  Mr.  Butt  ;  the  proof  that  Home  Rule  according 
to  his  system  was  impossible  could  not  be  disturbed.  The 
scheme  which  the  obstructionist  demagogues  will  present 
to  the  delegates  from  Great  Britain  will  be  more  logical, 
as  it  will  probably  amount  to  immediate  separation  ;  but 
the  Home  Rule  party  would  never  have  been  formed  if  it 
had  not  been  necessary  to  conciliate  moderate  men  by  a 
pretence  of  loyalty  to  the  Crown  and  of  regard  for  the 
English  connexion.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that,  after  half 
a  century  of  remedial  legislation  and  conciliatory  adminis¬ 
tration,  Irish  disaffection  should  not  show  some  signs  of 
abatement. 

While  it  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  to  treat 
with  respect  International  Conferences  held  by  a  section 
of  a  faction,  it  must  be  admitted  that  some  English 
politicians  strive  hard  to  excel  their  Irish  competitors 
in  political  dishonesty.  The  managers  of  the  Liberal  party 
have  not  unnaturally  regretted  the  partial  loss  of  Irish 
votes  which  they  have  incurred  in  the  present  Parliament. 
Repeated  attempts  have  been  made  with  imperfect  success 
to  renew  the  alliance,  and  fresh  hopes  are  naturally 
suggested  by  the  collapse  of  the  Home  Rule  organization. 
Accordingly,  Irish  disaffection  is  conjured  to  assume  a 
more  practical  form,  by  diverting  its  energies  to  the  con¬ 
fiscation  of  landed  property.  Mr.  Butt  has  framed  Bills, 
and  he  has  written  a  book,  with  the  object  of  reducing 
Irish  landlords  to  the  condition  of  extremely  insecure 
annuitants  on  their  own  estates.  The  Daily  Neivs 
commends  the  Central  Tenants’  Defence  Association 
for  proposing  to  make  fixity  of  tenure  a  test  question 
at  elections  irrespectively  of  any  other  political  subject. 
“  If,  by  combined  action  and  legitimate  Parliamentary 
“  pressure,  they  think  they  can  obtain  further  im- 
“  provements  in  their  condition,  no  one  can  blame  them  for 
“  trying.  They  know  as  well  as  anybody  can  tell  them 
“  that  they  are  just  as  likely  to  obtain  further  improve- 
“  ments  in  their  tenure  from  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
“  Kingdom  as  they  would  be  from  a  local  Parliament  com- 
“  posed  largely  of  Irish  landowners  sitting  in  Dublin.” 
The  first  vote  of  a  Parliament  of  Irish  landowners  would 
be  for  the  abolition  of  Home  Rule.  Nothing  is  more  un¬ 
likely  than  that  an  Irish  Parliament  elected  by  tenants  and 
other  landless  voters  would  be  composed  of  landowners. 
There  is  perhaps  some  immorality  in  the  proposition  that, 
if  any  class  can  persuade  Parliament  to  give  them  property 
belonging  to  others,  no  one  can  blame  them  for  trying. 
The  Liberal  journal  is  only  anxious  to  get  the  votes  of 
Irish  members,  and  in  return  it  offers  their  constituents 
the  estates  of  the  Irish  landlords.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  will 
execute  the  contract.  Attempts  at  spoliation  are  not  yet 
so  common  that  “  no  one  can  blame  them  for  trying.” 


ELECTRICITY  AND  GAS. 

THE  panic  which  affects  the  market  in  gas  shares  is 
not  unreasonable,  though  it  is  probably  exaggerated. 
Early  in  last  week  an  American  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondent  published  an  account  of  a  conversation  in 


which  Mr.  Edison  announced  his  discovery  of  a  pro¬ 
cess  by  which  electricity  could  be  at  once  applied  to 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  lighting.  The  tone  and  stylo 
of  the  communication  would  not  have  commanded  con¬ 
fidence  but  for  the  name  of  Mr.  Edison.  Yet  it  may 
perhaps  be  the  habit  of  American  inventors  to  employ 
flippant  and  familiar  language ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Edison  has  a  genius  for  scientific  invention.  Both  in 
America  and  in  Europe  electricians  have  long  been  engaged 
in  devising  contrivances  for  distributing  electric  light  so 
as  to  make  it  as  manageable  as  it  is  brilliant.  Mr. 
Edison,  if  his  statement  is  accurately  reported,  declares 
that  they  have  all  been  searching  in  a  wrong  direction, 
and  that  his  own  discovery  will  cause  surprise  both 
by  its  simplicity  and  by  the  unexpected  nature  of 
the  course  which  has  been  followed.  Several  men  of 
science,  possessing  special  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
have  since  published  their  reasons  for  doubting  whether 
electricity  will  immediately  or  entirely  supersede  gas  ;  but 
Mr.  Edison  must  have  fully  considered  the  practical  ques¬ 
tion,  inasmuch  as  he  proposes,  as  soon  as  he  has  secured 
himself  by  the  necessary  patents,  to  undertake  the  lighting 
of  a  large  part  of  the  city  of  New  York.  The  cost  of  the 
operation  is  to  be  trifling,  and  the  light  is  to  be  greatly 
superior  to  that  of  gas.  Mr.  Edison,  if  he  is  not  too 
sanguine,  and  if  his  interlocutor  has  not  drawn  on  his  own 
imagination,  will  undoubtedly  have  conferred  a  great 
benefit  on  the  world  ;  for  the  fanciful  objection  that  men 
will  have  to  work  harder  or  longer  when  night  is  per¬ 
manently  turned  into  day,  though  perhaps  not  altogether 
fallacious,  can  scarcely  counterbalance  great  and  obvious 
convenience.  With  almost  superfluous  liberality  Mr. 
Edison  proposes  to  add  to  the  gift  of  light  many  other 
valuable  results  of  electrical  power.  In  course  of  time, 
the  same  current  will  illuminate  the  dwelling  and  do  all 
the  household  work.  The  arrangement  of  the  details  will 
be  a  mere  recreation  to  Mr.  Edison. 

One  incidental  consequence  of  the  supposed  improve¬ 
ment  will  be  widespread  ruin  and  distress.  Although 
newspaper  writers  frequently  denounce  joint-stock  Com¬ 
panies  as  if  they  were  gigantic  capitalists  far  removed 
from  human  sympathies,  their  constituents  are  numerous, 
personally  insignificant,  and  in  too  many  instances  needy. 
The  immediate  substitution  of  electricity  for  gas,  though 
it  will  certainly  take  place  if  Mr.  Edison’s  discovery 
proves  to  be  authentic  and  complete,  will  be  to  one  class 
of  the  community  as  severe  a  disaster  as  the  failure  of  the 
City*  of  Glasgow  Bank  to  another.  Hundreds  of  families 
will  be  instantaneously  reduced  from  competence  to  want, 
while  other  investors  will  lose  more  or  less  considerable 
portions  of  their  incomes.  A  correspondent  of  the 
Times,  using  the  signature  of  “  A  Parliamentary  Lawyer,” 
attempted  to  console  shareholders  by  the  suggestion  that 
the  Gas  Companies  might  acquire  the  ownership  of  the 
new  invention,  and  earn  dividends  by  supplying  the  new 
commodity  in  place  of  the  old.  The  objection  that  they 
have  no  legal  powers  to  deal  in  any  article  but  gas  might 
perhaps  be  overcome,  for  Parliament  would  probably  regard 
with  indulgence  the  claim  of  industrial  associations  which 
had  found  their  trade  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  de¬ 
stroyed.  A  graver  difficulty  consists  in  the  total  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  kinds  of  undertaking.  The  patentees 
of  the  electric  light  could  not  be  compelled  to  sell  their 
invention  to  the  Gas  Companies ;  and,  even  if  it  were 
possible  to  acquire  a  monopoly  by  voluntary  purchase,  the 
fixed  capital  of  the  Companies  would  have  become  useless, 
and  new  funds  must  be  provided  for  the  electrical 
machinery.  It  is  of  course  possible  that  mains,  pipes, 
and  spaces  of  land  might  be  made  useful  for  the 
new  undertaking,  but  the  income  earned  by  the 
Companies  would  have  finally  disappeared.  It  may  be 
true  that  the  total  benefit  to  consumers  will  be  as  great  as 
the  loss  to  the  producers,  and  even  greater  ;  but,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  bankruptcy  and  beggary  arc  more  keenly  felt  than 
additional  brightness  of  illumination  or  even  than  a 
reduction  of  rates. 

The  magnitude  of  the  evil,  if  suffering  may  be  considered 
an  evil,  is  not  trifling.  There  are  perhaps  four  hundred 
Gas  Companies  in  England,  most  of  them  constituted 
under  the  Joint-Stock  Companies  Acts,  and  many  of  them 
holding  but  a  small  capital.  In  provincial  towns  the 
shares  are  almost  always  held  by  local  proprietors,  and 
probably  they  are  to  a  considerable  extent  purchased  out 
of  moderate  savings  ;  but  in  course  of  time  the  ownership 
|  is  transferred  by  inheritance  or  by  will,  and  widows  and 
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xrunoi’s  become  largely  interested  in  the  local  stock.  Many 
Companies  in  large  towns  have,  fortunately  for  themselves, 
within  the  last  five  or  six  years  sold  their  undertakings  to 
the  Corporations  or  Local  Hoards.  The  property  was  re¬ 
garded  as  so  secure  ami  so  valuable  that  it  has  been  usual 
in  the  purchase  to  add  a  premium  of  20  or  25  per  cent,  to 
the  maximum  dividend.  Although  the  Companies  possessed 
no  legal  monopoly,  it  was  seldom  possible  for  rival  pro¬ 
jectors  to  compete,  with  the  disadvantage  of  laying  down 
new  and  superfluous  distributive  apparatus.  The  Cor¬ 
porations  could  not  apply  their  funds  to  the  establishment 
of  competitive  works  without  Parliamentary  sanction, 
which  would  never  have  been  granted  except  on  condition 
buying  up  the  property  of  the  Companies.  Non- 
1  arliamentary  Companies  in  a  certain  sense  only  exist 
by  sufferance,  for  they  can  be  prohibited  from  breaking  up 
the  streets  either  b}  the  road  authorities  or  by  the  adjacent 
owners  of  the  soil.  They  consequently  often  apply  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  incorporation,  at  the  cost  of  subjecting  themselves 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Gas  Clauses  Acts,  including  a 
limitation  of  their  maximum  dividends.  For  some  years 
past  new  Gas  Companies — and  all  Companies  in  respect  of 
newly  authorized  capital — have  been  restricted  to  a  divi¬ 
dend  of  7  per  cent.  Two  years  ago  it  was  provided  by 
Standing  Orders  of  both  Houses  that,  except  in  special 
circumstances  to  be  reported  in  each  case  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  new  capital  should  be  issued  by  auction,  the  pre¬ 
miums,  if  any,  to  be  added  to  the  capital,  but  not  to  bear 
u.vidend.  In  other  words,  the  necessary  outlay  was  to  be 
made  at  cost  price  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumers.  It 
apparently  mattered  little  whether  the  nominal  return  of 
stock  issued  by  auction  was  5,  7,  or  10  per  cent.  Pur¬ 
chasers  who  have  perhaps  given  2,000/.  for  an  annuity  of 
bo/,  may,  if  Mr.  Ldisox’s  invention  is  genuine,  find 
tnat  their  investment  has  become  absolutely  worthless. 

There  are  in  London  seven  or  eig'ht  Gas  Companies 
with  a  capital  of  as  many  millions.  The  actual  value  only 
two  years  ago  was  nearly  double  the  nominal  amount. 

1  he  stock  oi  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company  alone  was 
perhaps  worth  ten  millions.  It  is  impossible  tosay  in  what 
fractions  it  may  be  distributed  among  the  shareholders  ; 
but,  as  Insurance  Companies  and  similar  bodies  are  not  in 
toe  habit  of  placing  their  funds  in  gas  shares,  while 
trustees,  except  with  positive  authority,  are  also  precluded 
from  gas  investments,  the  great  bulk  is  probably  divided 
m  moderate  amounts  among  private  owners.  Ten  or 
twelve  years  ago  certain  projects  of  the  Metropolitan 
Hoard  ot  AY  orks  and  the  City  Corporation  caused  so  much 
alarm  among  gas  proprietors  as  to  reduce  the  value 
of  7  per  cent,  stock  to  par.  Since  that  time  the 
full  dividends  have,  been  regularly  paid,  and  there  was 
reason  to  think  the  income  tolerably  secure,  except  in  the 
contingency  of  an  unusual  dearth  of  coal.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  last  Metropolitan  Gas  Act  the  dividends 
are  to  be  reduced  in  a  certain  ratio  to  the  increase  of  price 
over  a  certain  standard.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dividend 
will  be  raised  when  there  is  a  reduction  of  price.  Some 
of  the  Companies  have  already  paid  a  dividend  in  excess 
of  their  former  statutable  limit ;  and  there  was  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  price  would  be  generally  reduced.  The 
South  Metropolitan  Company,  having  a  small  nominal 
capital  in  proportion  to  its  income,  already  supplies  gas 
ot  sixteen  candles  at  three  shillings  per  thousand  cubic 
feet.  The  ordinary  price  throughout  the  metropolis  may 
be  taken  at  3s.  6 d.  Mr.  Reed,  in  calculating  the 
respective  cost  of  gas  and  of  electricity,  made 
the  odd  mistake  of  taking  the  actual  price  at  7 s.  2 cl. 
If  the  calculations  attributed  to  Mr.  Edison  are 
correct,  the  cheapness  of  the  new  light  will  render 
competition  impossible.  It  is  now  too  late  for  Gas 
Companies  to  hope  to  sell  their  property  to  Corporations. 
Some  of  them  have  reason  deeply  to  regret  their  opposition 
to  Bills  for  compulsory  purchase.  No  confident  advice  can 
be  given  to  proprietors  who  doubt  whether  they  shall  part 
with  their  stock.  Those  who  have  their  whole  means  of 
subsistence  at  stake  will  probably  do  well  to  acquiesce  at 
once  in  a  limited  sacrifice.  On  the  other  hand,  a  contra¬ 
diction  of  the  statements  as  to  Mr.  Edison’s  discovery 
would  cause  a  rapid  rebound.  It  may  be  hoped  that  scien¬ 
tific  men  in  England  will  publish  as  soon  and  as  fully  as 
possible  their  conclusions  on  the  probability  of  an  imme¬ 
diate  and  general  introduction  of  electric  lighting.  The 
sudden  oscillations  of  the  market  have  already  done  much 
mischief. 


TIIE  BISHOP  OF  ORLEANS. 

TTIHE  Church  militant  has  lost  in  the  Bishop  of  Orleans 
JL  its  foremost  and  most  typical  champion.  Mot, 
Dupanloup  has  for  at  least  thirty  years  been  always  fio-jit- 
lng  some  one,  and  in  the  last  few  years  of  an  eventful  life 
he  has  been  fighting  very  hard  indeed.  From  the  end  of 
the  war  with  Germany  to  the  end  of  last  year  he 
was  the  soul  of  the  opposition  to  M.  Thiers,  and  to 
those  with  whom  M.  Tiiiers  acted.  At  last  he  was 
beaten.  France  chose  to  go  against  him,  and  with  his 
enemies.  But  his  courage,  his  dexterity,  and  the 
depth  of  his  convictions,  were  rewarded  with  a  laro-0 
measure  and  a  long  duration  of  success.  He  •  got  M. 
Tiiiers  out  of  his  way,  he  guided  the  Marshal,  he  all 
but  evolved  a  new  monarchy  out  of  the  fusion,  he  upset 
!  the  Ministry  of  M.  J ules  Simon,  he  presided  over  the  bold 
and  unscrupulous  attempt  of  the  Duke  of  Broglte  and  M. 
de  Fourtou  to  terrify  and  cajole  France  into  acquiescence 
in  the  supremacy  of  the  Party  of  Order.  It  is  true  that 
his  successes  were  all  failures.  M.  Tiiiers  only  acquired 
a  new  hold  on  the  country  by  his  forced  retirement  from 
office,  the  Marshal  came  to  be  looked  on  as  a  weak-minded 
partisan,  the  follies  and  quarrels  of  the  monarchists  made 
a  monarchy  impossible,  the  discourteous  dismissal  of 
M.  Jules  Simon  excited  indignation  rather  than  alarm, 
and  Frenchmen  even  under  the  tyranny  of  the  De  Broglie 
Ministry  had  enough  courage  to  hold  fast  to  freedom. 
But  the  Bishop  fought  a  very  good  fight,  and  fought  it 
with  a  very  great  party  at  his  back.  His  firm  belief  was 
that  France  could  only  be  happy  and  strong  if  guided  by 
the  teaching  and  restrained  by  the  discipline  of  the 
Church.  What  he  truly  hated  was  the  modern  spirit. 
Ho  thought  the  thoughts,  if  he  had  too  much  literary 
ability  to  use  the  language,  of  the  Syllabus.  The  hold 
which  this  manner  of  viewing  human  life  has  over  France 
is  very  great,  although  in  France  as  elsewhere  those  who 
entertain  it  may  be  divided  into  those  who  think  it  true 
and  those  who  think  it  useful.  The  Bishop  of  Orleans 
was  quite  ready  to  work  with  both  sections  of  his  sup¬ 
porters.  His  early  history  had  connected  him  by  ties  of 
personal  intimacy  with  both  branches  of  the  Bourbons, 
and  his  relations  with  the  Imperial  Court  were  never  very 
cordial.  But  when  it  became  evident  that  the  Imperialists 
were  gaining  the  ground  which  the  Legitimists  and 
Orleanists  were  losing,  he  was  quite  ready  to  support  and 
push  forward  the  Ministry  of  the  Duke  of  Broglie,  which 
was  obviously  a  step  to  the  Empire  if  it  was  to  be  a  step  to 
anything.  With  a  Legitimist  Monarchy,  if  established,  he 
would  have  merely  to  advise  or  dictate ;  with  Imperialism  he 
■would  have  to  bargain;  and  if  the  first  state  of  things  would 
have  been  the  more  desirable,  the  second  was  far  better 
than  nothing.  The  reason  why  Imperialism  waxed  strong 
and  Monarchism  grew  weak,  as  years  passed  over  the  heads 
of  an  Assembly  in  which  at  first  only  six  Bonapartists 
could  get  seats,  was  that  in  the  Party  of  Order  there  are 
more  men  who  are  ready  to  bargain  with  the  Church 
than  there  are  men  who  are  ready  to  obey  it.  The  Re¬ 
publicans  were  no  more  ready  to  obey  it  than  they  were 
ready  to  obey  the  writs  of  an  English  court,  and  they  re¬ 
pudiated  the  very  notion  of  bargaining  with  it.  All  they 
would  do,  if  they  could  be  kept  at  their  highest  point  of 
moderation,  was  to  recognize  and  restrain  it.  The  Bishop 
of  Orleans,  therefore,  from  his  point  of  view,  was  quite 
right  in  detesting  the  Republic,  not  as  a  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  but  as  an  adversary  of  the  Church ;  and,  con¬ 
sidering  the  wealth,  the  influence,  and  the  numbers  of 
the  party  in  France  which  desires  either  to  be  on  the  side 
of  the  Church  or  to  have  the  Church  on  its  side,  and  the 
singular  succession  of  favourable  chances  which  fortune 
threw  in  his  way,  the  Bishop,  conscious  how  much  his 
own  ability  and  reputation  could  advance  the  cause  he  had 
at  heart,  might  have  reasonably  expected  to  die  in 
the  glory  of  success,  and  not  in  the  discouragement  of  re¬ 
peated  and  signal  failures. 

So  far,  however,  the  career  of  the  Bishop  of  Orleans 
was  much  the  same  as  that  of  any  other  high  ecclesiastic 
who  seeks  and  achieves  political  importance.  But  Mgr. 
Dupanloup  was  not  at  all  like  any  ordinary  ecclesiastic 
who  works  in  the  paths  in  which  the  interests  of  the  Church 
are  usually  supposed  to  be  advanced.  It  was  because  he 
had  peculiar  gifts,  a  peculiar  character,  and  took  a  peculiar 
line  of  his  own,  that  he  won  more  than  an  ecclesiastical 
reputation.  He  was  always  Mgr.  Dupanloup,  and  never 
any  one  else.  His  reputation  as  a  preacher  and  a  speaker 
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■was  high,  but  it  was  as  a  writer  that  he  chiefly  com¬ 
manded  an  attention  which  not  even  his  adversaries  could 
refuse  him.  He  was  always  attacking  some  one,  and 
he  invariably  flew  at  high  game.  He  had  his  fling  at  M. 
About  when  the  misgovernment  of  the  Papal  States  was 
the  chosen  theme  of  M.  About’s  wit.  He  quarrelled 
with  and  inveighed  against  M.  Jules  Simon  and 
M.  Henan  when  they  in  their  turn  offended  him.  He 
discontinued  his  attendance  at  the  Academy  rather  than 
sit  in  the  company  of  M.  LittpA.  He  was  always  ready  to 
take  a  part  in  every  controversy,  and  he  defended  the  study 
of  the  classics  with  as  much  warmth  and  vigour  as  if  the 
classics  were  the  basis  of  order  in  France.  He  was  im¬ 
patient  even  of  the  dictation  of  his  friends,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  stoutest  opponents  of  the  declaration  of  Papal 
Infallibility,  until  his  opposition  proved  useless  ;  and  then 
his  duty  called  him,  as  he  thought,  to  submit.  But  he 
never  could  win  the  approbation  of  M.  Veuillot,  who 
always  treated  him  as  an  outsider,  of  an  unruly  and 
troublesome  kind,  who  did  not  understand  tjie  real  secrets 
of  Ultramontanism.  By  way  of  putting  the  Bishop  down 
neatly,  M.  Veuillot  always  asserted  that  Mgr.  Dupanloup 
wrote  execrable  French ;  and,  as  the  Bishop  was  by 
birth  a  Savoyard,  he  could  not  prove  that  he  could 
write  good  French;  for  all  French  except  that  of 
Frenchmen  is  questioned  in  France,  and  even  among 
Frenchmen  few  are  allowed  by  general  consent  to  write 
quite  accurately.  But  the  Bishop  was  no  more  to  be 
crushed  by  M.  Veuillot  than  by  any  one  else,  and  enjoyed 
rather  than  tolerated  the  abuse  of  the  Univers.  It  was,  in 
short,  his  independence  and  the  vigour  of  his  sallies  and 
his  power  of  hitting  all  round  that  made  him  conspicuous. 
In  one  way,  therefore,  he  was  an  accident.  The  modern 
training  of  the  Church  of  Rome  tends  as  little  as  possible 
to  make  its  prelates  of  the  type  of  the  Bishop  of  Orleans  ; 
and  he  was  never  in  favour  with  the  highest  authorities  of 
the  Church  which  he  strove  so  zealously,  after  his  own 
fashion,  to  serve.  It  may  even  be  doubted  whether  the 
Church  party  in  France  will  much  mourn  his  loss.  He 
was,  no  doubt,  a  useful  and  powerful  ally  ;  but  he  was  an 
independent  ally,  and  independent  allies  are  naturally  not 
much  to  its  taste. 

The  Bishop  happened  to  die  almost  at  the  very  time 
when  M.  Gambetta,  who  is  the  impersonation  of  every¬ 
thing  he  most  detested,  was  receiving  a  welcome  and 
making  one  of  his  speeches  at  Grenoble.  The  welcome 
was  more  than  enthusiastic.  It  was  ecstatic.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  whole  town  had  grown  wild  in  the  delight  of 
receiving  the  chief  and  hero  of  the  Republican  party  and 
of  praising  him  to  the  skies.  M.  Gambetta  was  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  exuberance  of  his  hosts,  and  wisely  said 
that  such  a  reception  was  too  much  for  him,  and  must  be 
set  down  to  the  credit  of  the  Republic  and  not  of  any  one 
Republican.  What  he  had  to  say  on  current  politics  did 
not  amount  to  much  more  than  that  those  who  think  with 
him  must  not  relax  their  efforts  for  a  moment,  and  must 
not  count  their  victory  as  sure  until  it  is  won.  He  him¬ 
self  calculates  that  the  elections  in  January  will  give  the 
Republicans  a  majority  of  twenty  in  the  Senate ;  but  so 
great  a  victory  can  only  be  secured  if  every  one  who 
wishes  for  it  strains  every  nerve  to  secure  it.  Hot  being- 
encumbered  with  the  cares  of  administration,  M.  Gambetta 
can  always  direct  the  thoughts  of  his  hearers  to  large  and 
remote  issues.  He  conveniently  omits  the  smaller  things 
of  the  day.  He  neither  attacks  nor  praises  the  Marshal, 
and  treats  him  rather  as  non-existent  than  as  a  cause  of 
anxiety  or  confidence.  He  does  not  seem  to  notice  either 
the  efforts  or  the  backslidings  of  the  Ministry.  It  is  the 
cause  to  which  he  is  attached  that  suffices  for  him  and  his 
audience.  He  denounces  generally,  with  unsparing  vigour 
and  with  an  accumulation  of  the  derisive  epithets  to  which 
Frenchmen  are  prone,  all  those  who  are  hostile  to  his 
cause.  To  him  they  seem  unutterably  foolish,  and  it  was 
permissible  to  describe  them  to  the  enthusiasts  of  Gre¬ 
noble  as  powerless.  But  he  is  well  aware  that  they  are 
not  powerless ;  and,  when  he  came  to  giving  practical 
advice,  he  had  to  urge  that  the  only  way  of  reducing  them 
to  impotence  was  to  recognize  their  power  and  strive 
earnestly  to  overcome  it.  Stated  briefly,  his  cause  may  be 
said  to  be  the  overthrow  of  everything  for  -which  the  Bishop 
of  Orleans  contended.  The  basis  of  the  Republican  party 
is  that  France  would  be  made  weak  and  miserable,  not 
strong  and  happy,  by  submitting  to  the  teaching  and  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  Church.  There  is  no  possibility  of  any  com¬ 
promise  on  this  head;  and  the  Bishop  was  quite  right  in 


regarding  the  Republic  as  an  irreconcilable  enemy.  M. 
Gambetta  protested  at  Grenoble  that  the  often  repeated 
assertion  that  the  Republic  was  opposed  to  religion  was 
false.  He  was  quite  right,  if  by  religion  is  meant  that 
quiet  people  are  to  go  to  their  parish  church,  and  that 
the  priest,  in  and  out  of  church,  is  only  to  speak  to  them 
of  religious  matters.  But  this  is  not  in  the  least 
what  the  Bishop  of  Orleans  meant  by  submission  to 
the  teaching  and  guidance  of  the  Church.  He  meant  that 
the  congregations  should  think  as  the  priest  thinks,  and 
act  as  he  directs  them.  That  this  great  ideal  should  be 
attained  was  the  one  object  of  all  his  endeavours;  and,  ;f 
he  failed  on  the  whole,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  lie 
failed  altogether.  The  Church  is  a  real  force  in  France  ; 
and,  although  the  notion  that  it  will  ever  govern  France 
again  in  the  way  in  which  it  governed  it  before  the  Revo¬ 
lution  may  be  an  idle  dream,  the  contest  between  those 
who  would  keep  it  within  strict  bounds  and  those  who 
would  bargain  with  it  is  by  no  means  as  yet  fought  out. 


THE  FINANCIAL  CRISIS. 

7E  are  still  in  a  period  of  anxiety  and  preparation, 
but  the  crisis  has  not  become  intense.  On  Monday 
afternoon  the  Bank  of  England  raised  its  rate  of  discount 
to  six  per  cent.  The  step  wa?  not  taken  a  moment  too 
soon,  for,  in  the  present  state  of  feeling,  a  further  reduction 
in  the  ultimate  reserve  of  the  country  required  to  be  guarded 
against  promptly  and  energetically.  Ever  since  the  failure 
of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank  the  other  Scotch  banks  have 
been  taking  precautions  against  panic.  Their  decision  to 
cash  the  Glasgow  notes  was  a  wise  and  prudent  one,  but 
it  increased  their  own  liabilities.  If  the  holders  of  those 
notes  should  be  content  to  take  in  exchange  the  paper 
of  the  other  banks,  these  latter  would  have  to  increase  their 
own  issues,  and  to  the  same  extent  to  increase  the  amount 
of  bullion  held  by  them,  as  any  addition  to  the  note 
circulation  must  be  covered  by  gold.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
actual  coin  was  demanded,  the  stock  of  the  precious  metals 
had  equally  to  be  increased.  So,  again,  the  arrangement 
for  accommodating  depositors  in  the  Glasgow  establish¬ 
ment  imposed  on  the  other  banks  an  obligation  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  discharge  promptly  their  augmented  liabilities. 
Lastly,  the  danger  that  some  unforeseen  contingency 
might  generate  the  panic  which  so  far  has  happily 
been  avoided  made  it  incumbent  on  the  Scotch  banks  to 
strengthen  their  reserves  to  a  point  that  would  give 
assured  confidence  to  the  public.  Accordingly  they  have 
been  withdrawing  gold  in  large  amounts  from  London.  At 
this  season  there  is  always  a  drain  of  gold  to  the  country, 
caused  by  what  the  Americans  call  “the  movement  of 
“  the  crops,”  and  by  the  buying  in  by  graziers  of  stock 
for  the  coming  agricultural  year.  But  this  month  the 
drain  has  been  far  larger  than  usual,  the  exceptional 
circumstances  of  the  Scotch  banks,  as  wc  have  said,  com¬ 
pelling  them  to  increase  their  stock  of  bullion  beyond 
the  ordinary  proportion.  Last  week's  Bank  of  England 
return  showed  this  very  clearly  ;  and,  as  the  withdrawals 
went  on  at  an  accelerated  rate  during  the  two  or  three 
days  immediately  following  the  publication  of  the  return, 
it  was  plainly  time  to  act,  if  the  London  market  was  not 
to  be  exposed  to  the  risk  of  serious  disturbance. 

The  conduct  of  the  London  joint-stock  banks  tended  to 
the  same  result.  In  ordinary  times,  as  we  have  frequently  had 
occasion  to  remark,  they  do  not  keep  adequate  balances  at 
the  Bank  of  England.  They  lend  out  the  deposits  entrusted 
to  them  almost  to  the  last  farthing,  and  leave  to  the 
Bank  of  England  the  care  of  the  reserve.  The  failure 
of  the  Glasgow  concern  found  them  in  this  position. 
Rumours  got  afloat  that  some  of  them  had  participated 
in  the  practices  which  produced  that  catastrophe,  and  had 
suffered  in  consequence,  and  suspicions  were  aroused 
which  warned  the  banks  that  they  must  provide  for  their 
safety.  They  have  done  so  energetically,  but,  we  must  add, 
clumsily  and  imprudently.  Perhaps  this  is  the  necessary 
result  of  their  previous  want  of  preparation.  They  drew 
in  the  money  out  at  call,  or  on  short  loans  witli  bill 
brokers  and  others,  and  they  refused  advances  to  their 
ordinary  customers.  By  these  movements  they  increased 
their  resources — immediately  by  the  first,  and  prospec¬ 
tively  by  the  second,  by  allowing  time  for  bills  discounted 
and  advances  made  to  fall  in.  But,  at  the  same  time,  they 
placed  their  customers  in  a  very  awkward  dilemma.  The 
latter  had  become  accustomed  to  look  to  their  bankers  for 
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the  accommodation  they  required,  and  they  found  it  re¬ 
fused  suddenly  and  without  warning  at  a  moment  of 
almost  universal  discredit.  Further,  by  calling  in  money 
from  the  bill  brokers  the  banks  disabled  them  from 
making  the  advances  which  they  themselves  refused.  Thus 
the  banks,  in  their  haste  to  take  care  of  themselves,  risked 
bringing  about  a  general  collapse.  It  might  be  quite  right 
to  restrict  the  system  of  .accommodation  carried  on  by 
them,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  is,  especially  in 
respect  to  loans  to  speculative  dealers  on  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change.  But  the  change  ought  to  be  made  deliberately ; 
full  notice  ought  to  be  given  to  customers  ;  and,  above 
all,  a  quiet  time  ought  to  be  chosen  for  its  introduc¬ 
tion.  In  a  crisis  like  the  present,  the  rule  which  should  be 
followed  by  the  banks  is  plain  enough.  They  should 
sternly  reject  the  applications  of  doubtful  houses,  but 
should  lend  freely  on  really  good  security. 

The  first  result  of  the  course  taken  by  the  banks 
was  to  drive  all  persons  in  need  of  accommodation  to 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  to  give  that  establishment 
complete  control  of  the  market.  In  itself,  this  was  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  Bank  as  a  commercial  institution  ;  but, 
coupled  with  the  drain  of  gold  to  the  country  and  the 
requirements  of  the  Scotch  banks,  it  tended  to  reduce 
the  reserve  to  a  dangerously  low  level.  A  new  peril, 
too,  arose.  We  are  now  within  ten  weeks  of  the  date 
when  the  American  Resumption  Act  comes  into  force. 
Hitherto  the  United  States  Treasury  has  not  needed 
to  take  bullion  hence  ;  but  a  large  balance  is  due  from 
England  to  America,  and  last  week  the  exchange  fell 
do  a  point  which  admitted  of  the  profitable  exportation 
of  gold.  The  Bank  of  England  had  thus  to  contemplate 
'the  possibility  of  a  drain  of  bnllion  to  New  York.  At  first 
it  tried  the  effect  of  raising  the  price  of  American  eagles 
and  French  twenty-franc  pieces,  but,  not  finding  that 
answer,  on  Monday  it  raised  the  rate  of  discount.  The 
immediate  result  was  considerable,  for  gold  began  to  arrive 
in  considerable  quantities ;  yet  we  doubt  whether  the 
Bank  ought  to  have  stopped  where  it  did.  The  Bank 
of  France,  in  order  to  protect  its  own  stock  of  bullion, 
at  once  followed  the  example  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  raised  its  own  rate.  The  Bank  of  England  might 
perhaps  have  done  better  if  on  Thursday  it  had  gone  up 
to  seven  per  cent.  The  reserve  had  then  fallen  to  little 
more  than  eight  and  a  half  millions,  being  a  decrease  in  the 
week  of  almost  seventeen  hundred  thousand  pounds  ;  and 
.  such  a  reserve  is  hardly  sufficient  for  a  time  of  crisis. 
In  the  meantime  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
measure  adopted  by  the  Bank  was  necessary.  The  rates 
charged  both  for  discount  and  advances  help  to  check  un¬ 
necessary  demands  for  accommodation.  People  who  do 
not  really  need  to  borrow,  but  only  desire  to  strengthen 
themselves  against  imaginary  dangers,  will  hesitate  to  pay 
six  per  cent,  on  unexceptionable  security.  Those,  on  the 
contrary,  who  do  require  help,  and  are  in  a  position  to  de¬ 
serve  it,  will  not  think  such  terms  onerous.  For  every 
reason  it  is  desirable  to  check  needless  applications  for 
advances.  They  tend  to  spread  and  intensify  a  spirit  of 
apprehension,  and  they  give  ground  for  reports  which  un¬ 
settle  and  alarm  men’s  minds.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
■  other  banks  will  aid  the  Bank  of  England  in  its  efforts  to 
restore  confidence.  It  is  quite  right  that  they  should  take 
every  reasonable  precaution  to  insure  their  own  safety. 
Recklessness  on  their  part  just  now,  or  misapprehension  of 
the  gravity  of  the  crisis  through  which  we  are  passing, 
might  have  the  most  serious  consequences.  But,  as  we 
have  already  pointed  out,  selfish  disregard  of  every  in¬ 
terest  but  their  own  is  not  the  way  to  protect  even  them¬ 
selves.  They  are  but  one  link  in  the  chain  of  credit 
which  holds  the  business  community  together,  and  if 
they  were  to  provoke  a  general  collapse  of  confidence,  it 
might  react  upon  themselves  in  a  disastrous  manner. 

The  precautions  deemed  necessary  by  the  banks  afford 
evidence  of  the  gravity  of  the  apprehensions  that  continue 
to  prevail.  We  remarked  last  week  that  the  full  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  Glasgow  failure  would  probably  not  manifest 
themselves  for  some  time.  Houses  really  insolvent  might 
struggle  on  for  a  while ;  and  those  which  they  in  their  turn 
brought  down  would  hold  on  still  longer.  The  course  of 
events  has  verified  our  anticipations.  On  Saturday  there 
was  a  serious  stoppage  in  Manchester,  which  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  others.  In  Glasgow  there  have  been  considerable 
suspensions.  And  the  Stock  Exchange  settlement  has 
also  been  attended  by  failures.  Some  of  these  are  plainly 
the  effect  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  catastrophe.  Others  have 


no  immediate  connexion  with  it,  but  still  are  brought 
about  by  the  crisis.  There  is  nothing  surprising  in  the 
fact  that  there  should  be  difficulties  in  the  Eastern  trade. 
The  depreciation  of  silver  is  a  fall  of  that  metal  in 
relation  to  gold,  but  has  not  affected  the  purchasing 
power  of  silver  in  India ;  consequently  European  exporters 
suffer  an  effective  reduction  of  price  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  depreciation — a  reduction  which  in  most 
cases  swallows  up  all  profit,  and  in  not  a  few  inflicts 
ruinous  loss.  The  terrible  famines  which  have  afflicted 
the  East  aggravate  the  mischief  by  diminishing  the  con¬ 
suming  power  of  the  population.  It  is  noL  wondei-ful 
that  many  traders  should  be  unable  to  bear  their  losses, 
and  should  succumb  to  the  first  shaking  of  credit. 
1  lifficulties  are  also  to  be  anticipated  in  the  iron  trade. 
It  was  the  first  trade  that  experienced  depression ;  and 
others  are  equally  suffering.  On  the  Stock  Exchange, 
again,  during  the  period  of  cheap  money,  the  vicious  prac¬ 
tice  of  speculating  in  stock  which  the  buyers  were  only 
able  to  pay  for:  by  pawning  it  with  the  banks  attained  very 
large  proportions.  When  the  banks  have  suddenly  refused 
to  lend,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  some  dealers  should 
be  unable  to  meet  their  engagements.  The  difficulties 
which  have  been  experienced  so  far,  therefore,  are  such 
as  might  have  been  anticipated  on  the  first  shock  to  credit. 
There  would  be  no  cause  for  alarm  even  if  failures  of  the  same 
kind  were  to  continue  for  some  time  longer.  They  would 
simply  clear  the  air  and  relieve  trade  from  its  encum¬ 
brances.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  are  in  store  for 
us  no  further  revelations  of  such  reckless  malpractices  as 
the  Glasgow  disaster  disclosed. 


TIIE  LIVERPOOL  PANIC. 

f]PHE  disaster  which  took  place  at  Liverpool  on  Friday 
A-  evening,  the  nth  instant,  was  sad,  and  is  humili¬ 
ating.  Thirty-seven  persons  were  killed  in  a  panic  rush 
from  a  crowded  Music  Hall,  and  a  multitude  of  others 
were  more  or  less  severely  injured.  Such  an  event  is  a 
dismal  addition  to  the  calamities  of  a  season  already 
abundant  in  public  disasters  ;  but,  horrible  as  it  is,  we 
cannot  say  that  horror  is  the  only,  or  even  the  chief,  feeling 
that  strikes  us  as  befitting  the  occasion.  There  is  at  least 
equal  cause  for  shame  and  indignation  at  the  selfish  pusil¬ 
lanimity  to  which  it  testifies.  A  cry  of  “  Fire  !  ”  is  said  to 
have  been  raised.  No  clear  evidence  has  been  produced 
that  even  this  poor  excuse  can  be  made  for  the  panic 
which  seized  on  some  thousands  of  people.  Whether  an 
alarm  of  “  Fire  !  ”  was  given  or  not,  nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  that  the  fugitives  who  met  their  death  at  the 
foot  of  the  Colosseum  staircase  threw  away  their  lives 
in  a  senseless  fright.  There  was  not  the  slightest  danger, 
or  reasonable  show  of  danger,  and  the  merest  common 
sense  might  have  told  them  that,  even  if  there  was 
danger,  they  had  ample  time  to  retreat  from  it.  The 
thirty-seven  deaths  were  entirely  gratuitous.  Had  this, 
however,  been  all,  had  these  victims  of  a  mere  delusion 
represented  in  fair  proportions  of  sex  and  age  the  ordinary 
audience  of  a  Liverpool  music  hall,  there  would  have 
been  little  more  to  say.  But  as  we  look  down  the 
catalogue  of  the  sufferers  we  observe  a  significant  similarity 
in  the  descriptions  of  the  thirty-seven.  One  man  was 
as  much  as  fifty  years  old,  and  the  names  of  a  couple  of 
young  women  are  chronicled  in  the  dismal  census  ;  but 
the  rest  are  all  described  as  young  men  varying  from 
about  twenty  to  thirty  years  of  age — that  is  to  say,  in  the 
prime  of  youthful  vigour — and  whose  appearance  is  stated 
to  have  indicated  sti’ength  and  activity.  Their  vigour, 
in  fact,  gave  them  the  start  in  the  race  which  ended  in 
death.  They  reached  the  fatal  barrier  first,  only  to  be 
overtaken  and  crushed  to  death  by  their  brethren  of  the 
mob  whom  their  flight  had  terrified. 

It  is  a  disagreeable  reflection  that  no  thought  appears 
to  have  suggested  itself  to  these  scared  youths  that,  if 
there  were  danger,  it  might  be  their  business  to  confront 
it.  Women  and  children  were  present  by  hundreds  or 
thousands,  yet  stalwart  men  in  the  very  flower  of  early 
manhood  bestowed  not  an  instant’s  thought  on  the  peril 
of  their  helpless  companions.  The  precipitancy  of  their 
own  flight  implied  a  sense  of  some  tremendous  risk,  which 
affected  others  as  well  as  themselves,  but  their  sole  thought 
was  that  they,  at  all  events,  would  not  share  it.  Other 
panics  there  have  been  where  a  cry,  real  or  fictitious,  of 
fire,  or  of  falling  galleries,  has  been  raised.  Mr.  Spurgeon’s 
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congregation  once  succumbed  to  a  similar  alarm.  But  on 
other  occasions  women  and  children  have  contributed 
their  full  proportion  to  the  tale  of  slain.  We  rejoice  to 
say  that  we  can  recollect  no  previous  instance  in  which 
the  youth  and  manhood  of  the  sufferers  bear  cruel  witness 
to  their  selfishness.  Men  who  steal  a  ship’s  boat,  and 
leave  women  and  children  to  perish  with  the  wreck,  are 
justly  held  up  to  public  shame.  It  is  no  less  dastardly, 
on  an  alarm  of  fire  by  land,  for  the  strong  to  use  their 
strength  to  escape  first  without  giving  a  glance  behind 
for  the  weak.  A  certain  class  of  Liverpool  men  have 
earned  an  unhappy  reputation  for  a  habit  of  kicking  to 
death  passers-by  whom  they  have  chanced  to  encounter 
in  their  hours  of  mirth  ;  and  we  are  now  reminded  that 
cowardice  and  ruffianism  are  very  nearly  related  in  their 
origin.  Both  alike  arise  from  an  incapacity  for  under¬ 
standing  that  the  world  has  other  interests  besides  one’s 
own.  The  faintest  glimmer  of  an  instinct  that  others 
have  a  right  to  be  considered  as  well  as  the  man  himself 
would  prevent  a  panic  of  this  sort  from  ever  gaining  the 
upper  hand.  Even  when  the  terror  was  at  its  height  at  the 
Colosseum  Music  Hall  a  few  bystanders  seem  to  have 
been  able  to  stem  the  torrent.  But  these  men  who  placed 
themselves  between  the  living  and  the  dead  appear  not 
to  have  belonged  to  the  music-hall  audience,  but  to  have 
been  recruited  by  the  police  from  among  the  throng  that 
the  rumour  of  the  disaster  attracted.  As  for  the  crowd 
from  the  Colosseum,  it  never  paused  in  its  desperate 
efforts  to  stifle  itself.  It  came  down  in  its  thousands  to 
swell  the  heap  of  corpses  at  the  blocked  doors.  In  the 
meantime,  in  the  hall  above  there  was,  and  had  been 
from  the  first,  absolute  security.  At  any  moment  a  pause 
of  recollection  that  self  should  not  be  any  man’s  sole 
subject  of  anxiety  would  have  been  rewarded  by  the  in¬ 
stant  discovery  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  anxious 
about.  At  any  moment  a  score  or  two  of  resolute  men 
who  knew  that  there  was  no  real  gvound  for  terror  might 
in  all  probability  have  brought  the  whole  helplessly 
struggling  mass  to  a  standstill.  The  idea  that  a  human 
being  has  any  dirty  to  his  neighbours  does  not  appear 
to  have  flashed  across  the  mind  of  a  single  man  in  the 
whole  four  or  five  thousand. 

A  crowd  has  a  prescriptive  right  to  be  stupid ;  and  it 
can  in  mere  gaiety  of  heart  do  v#ry  cruel  acts.  But  abject 
cowardice  is  a  still  more  unpleasant  characteristic,  though 
it  is,  we  should  hope,  not  equally  common.  A  main 
object  at  which  civilization  and  education  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  aim  is  the  reconciliation  of  individual  freedom 
with  the  obligations  of  corporate  existence.  The  re¬ 
sult  should  be  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility  for 
the  well-being  of  others.  Men  nowhere  learn  this 
lesson  very  accurately,  but  the  lower  sections  of  the 
population  of  Liverpool  appear  not  to  be  aware  that  there 
is  such  a  lesson  to  be  learned.  How  they  are  to  learn  it 
in  their  actual  circumstances  it  would  be  hard  to  say. 
The  public  opinion  of  the  town  never  penetrates  to  them, 
and  the  substitute  for  public  opinion  which  they  have 
among  themselves  is  not  sturdy  enough  to  bear  the  ordeal 
of  a  struggle  for  life.  There  can  have  been  neither  self- 
respect  nor  respect  for  the  opinion  of  others  among  per¬ 
sons  whose  solitary  idea  at  a  moment  of  what  they  fancied 
to  be  supreme  danger  was  their  own  security.  Nor  was  it 
likely  that  these  thirty-seven  should  imagine  there  was 
something  worth  caring  for  beyond  themselves,  when 
the  class  to  which  they  belong  in  Livernool  seems  to 
regard  the  course  they  adopted  as  unfortunate,  but  in  uo 
way  unjustifiable  or  shameful.  The  utter  unreasonableness 
of  the  panic  is  acknowledged.  All  who  were  present  in 
the  building  are  now  aware  that  they  exposed  themselves 
to  a  very  real  and  terrible  danger  in  the  desire  to  avoid 
a  phantom.  Their  outside  critics  in  their  own  station 
comment  freely  on  the  causelessness  and  folly  of  the  terror 
which  overpowered  them.  Ho  one,  however,  appears  to  be 
surprised  that  each  looked  after  himself,  and  after  none 
besides.  Parents,  for  all  that  we  are  told,  may  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  rescue  their  children,  and  husbands  their 
wives,  from  the  vision  which  they  conjured  up  of  sudden 
death  ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  accounts  to  suggest 
this.  There  is  no  proof  of  any  emotion  on  the  part  of 
the  throng  except  a  blind  craving  to  disgorge  itself  by 
the  doors,  or,  if  not  by  the  doors,  by  the  windows.  That 
a  window  was  a  dozep  feet  from  the  pavement  instead  of  a 
hundred  was  a  lucky  accident.  If  others  could  save  them¬ 
selves  by  the  means  which  one  man  had  discovered,  he  had 


no  objection,  so  long  as  their  security  did  not  endanger  his 
own.  But  no  shadow  of  evidence  has  been  prodneed  that 
an  intelligent  desire  manifested  itself  in  any  person  of  the 
whole  multitude  to  do  the  best  he  could  for  his  neigh¬ 
bours.  Happily  the  narratives  of  fires  at  sea  show 
that  even  the  most  terrible  of  dangers  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  incapacitate  Englishmen  for  looking  outside 
themselves  and  their  own  chances  of  life.  In  the 
case  of  the  Princess  Alice  there  are  abundant  in¬ 
stances  recorded  of  courageous  and  effectual  thought 
for  the  preservation  of  others.  W e  hope  that  this  Liver¬ 
pool  disaster  will  long  remain  a  solitary  instance  of 
the  sacrifice  of  young  and  strong  men  to  a  selfish 
eagerness  to  snatch  safety  for  themselves  out  of  a  common 
peril.  But,  so  far  as  appears,  the  temper  of  which  they 
have  been  the  victims  is  the  temper  of  a  whole  section  of 
the  population.  The  calamity  at  the  Colosseum  Music 
Hall  is  a  melancholy  display  of  popular  absence  of  self- 
control,  only  intensified  by  a  passionate  and  all-absorbing 
self-interest. 


SOCIAL  HYPOCRITES. 

MORALISTS  are  fond  of  vaguely  advising  people  to  “  bo 
themselves,”  and  of  assuring  them  that  all  is  well  so  long  as 
a  man  dares  to  he  to  his  own  self  true.  The  value  of  this  counsel, 
of  course,  entirely  depends  on  the  sort  of  self  with  which  each 
person  happens  to  he  endowed.  Socrates,  who  knew  a  good  deal 
about  his  own  character,  asserted  that,  if  he  had  been  true  to 
himself,  he  would  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  scoundrels  of  an 
age  peculiarly  fertile  in  unredeemed  blackguards.  lie  would  have 
danced  a  pas  de  deux  with  Hyperbolus  on  the  comic  stage,  instead 
of  figuring  as  a  well-meaning  but  nebulous  professor  in  a  basket. 
Many  people  must  have  the  same  sort  of  knowledge  of  them¬ 
selves,  though  they  may  not  be  as  free-spoken  as  Socrates.  Many 
a  fast  freshman,  many  a  noisy  subaltern,  knows  in  his  inmost 
heart  that  he  would  rather  “  make  hay  ”  in  Arcadia  than  in  his 
friends’  rooms ;  that  he  would  rather  sketch  than  ride  a  screw  in 
a  steeplechase;  and  that  his  true  self  takes  more  pleasure  in  the 
society  of  his  maiden  aunts  than  in  that  of  sporting  prophets. 
He  feigns  to  be  what  he  is  not,  in  the  hope  that  perhaps  some  day 
he  may  really  become  the  sort  of  character  that  he  admires  and 
imitates.  Men  of  this  kind  are  social  hypocrites,  and  the  world  is 
full  of  them. 

The  hypocrite  is  not  a  popular  character ;  but  Heaven  forbid 
that  we  should  judge  him  harshly.  Take  him  at  his  worst,  take 
Tartufe  or  Uriah  Keep,  and  you  find  a  man  who  has  at  least  a  vision 
of  virtue,  and  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  put  himself  in  train¬ 
ing  for  virtuous  courses.  Why  should  he  not  become  “  subdued  to 
that  he  works  in,”  and,  by  constant  practice,  catch  the  trick  of 
righteousness?  Probably  there  is  some  reason  in  the  nature  of 
things  which  works  against  this  happy  result  of  a  hypocritical 
career.  The  sort  of  “  eminent  Christian  ”  who  robs  widows’  houses 
(as  the  Free  Church  ministers  complain  when  preaching  about  the 
City  of  Glasgow  Bank  and  its  directors)  generally  breaks  down 
before  the  close  of  his  beneficent  career.  Few  lies  live  to  old  ago, 
and  the  lie  of  hypocrisy  is  apt  to  be  discovered  j  ust  when  discovery 
is  least  convenient.  The  practice  of  the  virtues  somehow  does  not 
become  a  habit  of  the  proper  and  ethical  sort.  One  may  doubt 
whether  the  practice  of  the  conduct  which  is  socially  acceptable 
becomes  more  truly  the  second  nature  of  the  social  hypocrite.  la 
he  ever  quite  at  his  ease  in  his  disguise  ?  However  that  may  be, 
his  failures  are  not  so  disastrous  and  so  conspicuous  as  those  ot 
eminent  Christian  bank  directors. 

The  most  notoriously  offensive  social  hypocrite  is,  to  our  minds, 
the  man  of  sham  geniality.  Concerning  even  a  real  genuine 
“  genial  man  ”  it  may  be  plausibly  urged  that  he  is  often  intoler¬ 
able,  as  he  is  almost  always  tolerant.  He  insists  on  calling  people 
“  good  fellows,”  “  excellent  fellows,”  whom  you  know  by  instinct 
to  be  pestilent  creatures,  narrow,  conceited,  and  envious.  By  a 
peculiarity  of  vision  which  must  make  life  very  enjoyable,  the  genial 
man  is  blind  to  these  things,  and  no  doubt  he  is  the  happier  for  his 
blindness.  But  that  does  not  make  him  any  the  better  companion 
to  people  of  lower  animal  spirits,  people  who  are  not  always  in 
the  very  pink  of  mental,  moral,  and  physical  condition.  On  the 
whole,  however,  people  of  thoroughly  healthy  minds  and  bodies 
seem  to  be  the  majority  in  this  world — a  thought  which  should 
be  a  great  comfort  to  the  philosopher  who  takes  wide  views — 
because  we  do  find  genial  people  decidedly  popular.  Hence  the 
temptation  to  be  a  faux  bonhomme,  which  naturally  besets  men 
of  a  certain  weight  and  physical  conformation  who  are  not 
naturally  genial.  A  man  can  hardly  be  genial  under  twelve 
stone  ;  but  if  is  not  desirable  that  all  persons  who  scale  over  that 
weight  and  are  florid  and  unctuous  should  try  to  be  genial.  The 
result  of  their  efforts  is  the  existence  of  the  most  annoying  sort  of 
social  hypocrite,  the  man  who  slaps  backs  out  of  malice  afore¬ 
thought,  sits  up  late  and  drinks  toddy  when  he  would  be  in  bed 
if  he  listened  to  what  the  inner  spirit  sings,  and  who  gives  an 
exuberant  welcome  to  people  whom  he  heartily  wishes  never  to 
see.  A  great  many  doctors,  and  a  great  many  lawyers,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  the  ministry  of  our  Dissenting  brethren,  are  falsely 
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genial.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  they  are  aware 
that  they  impose  on  but  few  persons,  while  they  iiispiro  the  rest 
of  the  world  with  a  wild  desire  to  rush  on  them,  to  rumple  their 
shirt  fronts,  tear  their  broad-cloth,  and  beat  them  on  the  nose. 
They  would  be  much  less  unpleasant  if  they  were  frankly  bearish 
— it  they  were,  in  fact,  their  own  disagreeable  selves.  They  are 
execrable  imitations  of  a  type  which  less  than  most  endures  to 
be  imitated.  It  is  agreeable  to  believe  that  they  are  generally 
mistrusted,  that  they  are  always  on  the  point  of  being  found  out, 
and  that  they  compensate  themselves  for  the  open  exercise  of  a 
brusque  yet  oily  courtesy  and  good-will  in  public  by  bullying  their 
families  at  home. 

The  sham  man  of  the  world  is  another  most  uncomfortable  and 
uneasy  social  hypocrite.  The  poor  wretch  has  a  little  taste  perhaps 
and  some  literary  ability ;  he  took  a  very  fair  degree  at  college 
(where  he  posed  as  a  hunting-man  and  a  player  of  loo)  ;  he  is  not 
unsuccessful  as  a  scholar,  a  professor,  a  writer,  a  popular  preacher. 
What  he  does  naturally — namely,  his  work — he  does  well  enough; 
what  he  does  detestably  is  the  thing  that  is  not  natural  to  him — 
his  play.  The  late  ingenious  Lord  Byron,  if  we  are  to  believe 
Leigh  Hunt  and  Mr.  Trelawny,  was  the  very  crown  and  flower 
of  this  class  of  social  hypocrite.  Ilia  great  natural  gifts  as  a  man 
of  the  world,  his  strength,  his  beauty,  his  wit,  his  success  with 
women,  were  alloyed  and  impaired  by  his  even  more  extra¬ 
ordinary  poetic  powers.  The  two  sides  of  his  nature  clashed  and 
made  him  miserable,  and  he  always  preferred  and  longed  for  the 
trivial  fame  ol  a  man  like  Luttrell.  The  common  man  of  letters  who 
wishes  to  seem  a  man  of  the  world  is  probably,  with  his  limited 
power  of  feeling,  not  much  happier  than  Byron.'  He  never  can 
be  persuaded  that,  if  he  were  not  a  man  of  letters,  he  would  be 
nothing.  lie  is  always  craving  for  the  reputation  of  the  roue 
or  the  deer-stalker,  of  the  shekarri  or  the  athlete.  It  is  not  his 
Latin  prose  (which  is  not  so  bad)  that  be  plumes  himself  on,  but 
bis  riding,  and  be  rides  like  a  sack  of  potatoes,  lie  knows  a 
number  ol  things;  but  be  will  talk  about  the  things  he  does 
not  know,  such  as  jockeys,  weights,  and  handicaps.  He  tries 
to  be  the  fit  companion  of  young  military  men ;  and,  when  he 
writes,  he  mentions  “  pedants  ”  and  “  bookworms  ”  as  if  he  were 
not  himself  a  member  of  the  brotherhood.  He  is  the  pedant  of 
fly-fishing,  the  prig  of  cricketing  or  boating  shop.  Every  one  is  a 
“  pedant  iu  bis  eyes  who  writes  about  distant  times  in  a  tone 
that  is  not  rollicking,  and  who  writes  correctly  where  Ite  writes  at 
random.  If  the  contempt  of  scholars,  the  amusement  of  men  of 
the  world,  and  the  admiration  of  people  who  are  neither  the  ono 
nor  the  other  is  a  desirable  reward,  the  sham  man  of  the  world 
does  not  lack  his  guerdon.  He  is  most  offensive,  perhaps,  when, 
being  a  popular  preacher  by  his  trade,  he  haunts  billiard-rooms, 
and  tries  to  win  a  reputation  for  bis  knowledge  of  risky  stories. 
Bad  as  are  the  ignoramus  who  affects  knowledge  and  the  vulgar 
man  who  affects  distinction,  the  shamefaced  braggart  scholar 
escaped  from  his  cloister  into  mess-rooms  and  drawing-rooms  is 
even  more  distasteful. 

The  refined  men  who  pretend  to  a  healthy,  blusterous  quality  are 
comparatively  innocent  impostors.  Nature  urging  them  to  speak 
softly  and  to  walk  delicately,  they  must  needs  strut  and  shout 
for  fear  of  being  thought  effeminate.  They  hold  vague 
opinions,  and  vaguely  believe  in  their  casual  creeds ;  but  to  hear 
them  talk,  or  to  read  their  writings,  you  would  suppose  them  all  to 
he  Cromwells  or  Knoxes.  Mr.  Carlyle  has  much  to  answer  for  in 
regard  to  this  class  of  humbugs.  They  are  always  saying  that  “  the 
ratepayers  will  have  Lord  Lytton’s  bead,”  or  whatever  head  may  be 
in  question,  and  giving  the  world  to  understand  that  they  are 
on  the  side  of  the  bloodthirsty  ratepayers.  They  long  for 
rebellions  in  distant  colonies  that  they  may  preach  the  virtues  of 
flogging,  of  tar-caps,  and  of  military  executions.  To  tell  the  truth, 
they  could  not  endure  the  sight  of  blood,  and  their  hearts  are  as 
tender  and  womanish  (if  women’s  hearts  are  tender)  as  their  theo¬ 
logical  opinions  are  casual  and  undetermined.  Yet,  when  they 
treat  of  the  past  of  theology,  or  the  present  restoration  of  St. 
Albans,  they  speak  as  if  they  were  convinced  Calvinists  or  “  hard¬ 
shell  Puritans,  as  if  the  stool  of  Jenny  Geddes  lay  ever  ready  to 
be  thrown  at  the  first  representative  of  “  black  prelacy  ”  who  comes 
within  shot.  These  deluded  persons  have  a  feminine  admiration  of 
brute  force.  Some  of  them  adore  Cromwell  and  others  Robespierre, 
while  the  charms  of  that  conqueror  Henry  VIII.  still  prevail  over 
the  lady-like  minds  of  others.  The  result  is  to  he  found  in  the 
insincere  noise  of  much  modern  rhetoric  which  is  poured  from  a 
dozen  very  various  pulpits.  The  fires  of  Smithtield  would  be 
nothing  to  the  conflagrations  of  to-day  if  all  the  pseudo-strong- 
minded  writers  had  a  period  of  power,  and  did  not  run  away  and 
hide  when  their  chance  came. 

The  distrust  of  self,  a  fine  and  engaging  diffidence,  seems  to  he 
the  motive  ol  most  social  hypocrites.  The  sham  genial  man  and 
the  sham  man  of  the  world  no  doubt  hope  to  gain  something,  some 
commercial  or  social  reward,  by  their  travesty.  The  others"' whom 
we  have  described  find  a  dubious  recompense  in  the  .power  of  oc¬ 
casionally  believing  that  they  really  are  what  they  try  to  seem _ 

bluff;  brutal,  overbearing,  roughly  simple,  destitute  of  distinction, 
and  hopelessly  commonplace.  That  prize,  after  all,  is  nearly  as 
valuable  as  most  of  those  which  an  approving  and  self-satisfied 
conscience  can  confer. 


TV/T  VEUILLOT  of  the  Univers  has  written  a  highly  cha- 
jJlL .*  racteristic  epitaph  on  the  late  Bishop  of  Orleans,  who  is 
described  as  a  questionable  theologian  and  an  equally  questionable 
politician,  is  emphatically  denied  to  be  “  a  model  Bishop,”  and  is 
finally  dismissed  as  un  de  ces  jxtssants  remarquables  qui  n'arriuent 
jxrs.  We  call  the  description  characteristic,  because  neither  good 
taste  nor  discretion  ever  restrains  the  Ultramontane  organs  from 
throwing  dirt  at  the  greatest  men  of  their  own  Church)  whether 
living  or  dead,  who  are  suspected— as  such  men  are  sure  to  be 
suspected  of  any  taint  of  Liberalism.  The  gross  insults  heaped 
on  the  memory  ol  Moutalembert,  in  which  Pius  IX.  condescended 
to  take  a  prominent  part,  will  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  our 
readers.  Archbishop  Darboy’s  heroic,  not  to  say  martyr,  death 
did  not  shield  his  great  name  from  something  more  than  studied 
obloquy  and  neglect.  Lacordaire,  like  a  yet  greater  man  amon»p 
ourselves,  was  distrusted  and  snubbed  during  life  by  the  same 
dominant  part}r,  who  have  shown  little  disposition  since  his  death 
to  remember  bis  splendid  services  to  Catholicism.  Dupanloun 

could  expect  no  better  treatment  at  their  bands.  If  be  was 

not  in  all  lcspects  a  man  of  the  same  calibre  as  those  we 
have  named,  be  was  eminent  alike  as  a  preacher,  a  speaker, 
a. writer,  a  politician,  and  a  prelate.  To  say  that  “he  was  a 
failure  is  true  of  course  in  a  sense,  but  only  in  a  sense  which 
applies  with  at  least  equal  force  to  the  leaders  of  the  party  that 
liis  critics  delight  to  honour.  He  failed  no  doubt  to  realize  his 
ideal  of  Church  and  State,  and  it  was  inevitable,  in  the  existing 
condition  of  the  world,  that  be  should  fail.  It  is  still  less  con¬ 
ceivable,  as  M.  Yeuillot  is  too  sharp-sighted  not  to  be  well  aware, 
that  the  Ultramontanes  should  succeed  in  making  their  own  pro¬ 
gramme  a  reality.  But  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  and  as 
regards  his  own  personal  influence,  Dupanloup  was  anything  but  a 
failure.  He  certainly  did  not  become  a  Cardinal,  though  it  is 
very  likely,  had  he  lived  a  year  or  two  longer,  that  he  might  under 
the  present  pontificate  have  attained  to  that  dignity  ;  but  he  was 
not,  as  has  been  observed  of  a  still  more  eminent  personage, 
“the  stuff  Cardinals  are  made  of”  under  such  a  rule  as  that  of 
Pius  IX.  Even  then,  however,  his  opinion  on  French  ecclesiastical 
matters  counted  for  something  at  Rome,  little  as  he  was  loved 
there,  because  he  was  well  known  to  be  the  most  active  and  in¬ 
fluential  member  ol  the  national  episcopate.  By  the  present  Pope 
lie  appears  to  have  been  unreservedly  trusted  and  consulted,  and 
His  Holiness  is  reported,  we  have  no  doubt  correctly,  to  be  deeply 
afflicted  at  his  death.  No  French  Cardinal  for  many  a  long  year 
has  wielded  half  the  influence  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Orleans  over 
his  countrymen.  But  the  reasons  why  the  Univers  is  not  anxious 
to  recognize  that  fact  are  not  far  to  seek. 

It  was  the  lot  of  Dupanloup  through  life  to  be  assailed  by 
Ultramontanes  as  a  Liberal,  and  by  Liberals  as  an  Ultramontane, 
and  both  classes  of  assailants  had  something  to  say  for  themselves. 
Not  that  the  Bishop  was  ever,  at  least  consciouslv,  insincere, 
though  he  was  far  from  being  always  consistent.  He  had  strong 
Liberal  sympathies  and  strong'  Catholic  sympathies,  but  his 
Liberalism  always  succumbed  to  bis  Catholicism  when  the  two 
came  into  conflict,  and  Catholicism,  for  a  French  Bishop  under 
Pius  IX.,  could  hardly,  in  extreme  cases,  mean  anything  short 
of  Ultramontanism.  A  century  ago  Bishop  Dupanloup  would  have 
been  a  leading  Gallican.  There  was  much  about  him  to  recall  not  only 
the  eloquence  but  the  personality  of  Bossuet,  though  of  course  the 
two  are  not  for  a  moment  to  be  compared.  lie  bad  inherited,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  dignified  presence  as  well  as  the  doctrinal  tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  old  Gallican  episcopate.  He  was  in  heart  a 
monarchist  no  less  than  a  prelatist,  and  a  national  Church,  subor¬ 
dinate  to  Rome  as  the  centre  of  unity  but  independent  in  its  local 
self-government,  was  the  object  of  bis  aspirations,  if  not  of  bis 
practical  aims.  In  bis  sternness,  bis  pugnacity,  and  something  of 
personal  hauteur — which  prevented  bis  becoming  popular  among 
bis  clergy — he  reproduced  characteristic  traits  of  the  famous 
Bishop  of  Meaux.  But  above  all  things  he  was  to  the  backbone 
a  Frenchman,  and  a  French  ecclesiastic  ;  and  that  may  account  for 
many  of  Lis  seeming  inconsistencies.  If  M.  Thiers,  who  was  a 
layman  and  a  statesman,  could  say,  as  he  was  reported  to  have 
said,  in  reference  to  the  Roman  question,  “  je  ne  suis  pas  Chretien, 
mais  je  suis  papiste,”  it  is  not  wonderful  that  Dupanloup,  who  was 
very  emphatically  a  Christian  and  a  Catholic,  as  well  as 
a  Frenchman,  should  have  been  “  a  Papist,”  as  regards  the 
temporal  power  and  some  other  points  too.  The  whole  course 
of  French  history  since  the  Revolution  has  tended  to  alienate  the 
Church  from  the  Government,  and  thereby  inevitably  to  throw  it 
into  the  arms  of  Rome.  Yet  in  theological  matters,  so  far  as  he 
dared  to  trust  bis  own  feelings  and  convictions,  Dupanloup  was 
not  “  a  Papist  ” ;  and  hence  the  Ultramontane  antipathy  to  him. 
The  Univers  observes  that  “  his  submission  to  the  Vatican  Council 
was  tardy.”  That  is  true,  but  it  is  not  the  whole  truth.  Before 
going  to  Rome  for  the  Council,  the  Bishop  published  a  Pastoral 
professedly  discussing  the  “  opportuneness  ”  of  the  proposed 
dogma,  hut  the  arguments  urged  against  the  expediency  of  delining 
it  turned,  in  nine  cases  out  of  teu,  on  the  conspicuous  absence  of 
any  evidence  for  its  truth,  as  his  opponents  were  not  slow  to  dis¬ 
cover  and  indignantly  to  proclaim.  And  during  the  sitting  of  the 
Council  the  most  vigorous  Opposition  pamphlets  emanated  from 
his  pen.  That  was  a  fatal  offence,  which  no  “  tardy  submission,” 
no  zeal  for  the  Church,  or  even  for  the  Papacy,  in  other  respects, 
could  condone  in  Ultramontane  eyes.  And  moreover  it  was  not 
what  is,  or  used  in  our  schoolboy  days  to  be  called,  “  a  first  fault,” 
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which  might  exempt  the  culprit  from  a  flogging.  BisliopDupanloup 
had  not  been  a  good  hoy,  in  the  Ultramontane  sense,  before  that. 
In  one  notable  instance  he  had  shown — what  is  by  no  means  an 
invariable  characteristic  even  of  gifted  Frenchmen,  especially  of 
French  ecclesiastics — a  vein  of  strong  common  sense.  Some  years 
ago  it  pleased  the  Abbe  Gaume  and  certain  other  Ultramontane 
authorities  in  France  to  get  up  a  crusade  against  the  use  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin,  or  as  they  preferred  to  phrase  it  the  “  Pagan,” 
classics  in  the  education  of  youth.  Dupanloup,  hacked  by  the 
immemorial  tradition  of  the  Church  both  in  France  and  else¬ 
where,  threw  the  whole  weight  of  his  not  inconsiderable  influence 
into  the  opposite  scale.  The  notion  of  teaching  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages  from  the  writings  of  the  Christian  Fathers  was 
certainly  an  original  one,  hut  it  was  warmly  espoused  at  the  time 
by  the  Ultramontane  zealots,  who  drew  up  a  complete  series  of 
schoolbooks  modelled  on  this  plan,  though  it  eventually  collapsed. 
The  scheme  was  ardently  supported  by  M.  Veuillot,  whose  con¬ 
tempt  for  classical  learning  is  only  equalled  by  his  ignorance  of  it, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Orleans,  who  had  not  unjustly  taunted  M. 
Veuillot  with  making  calumny  the  chief  weapon  of  religious 
journalism,  was  not  readily  forgiven  for  his  powerful  opposition 
to  it. 

But  if  Dupanloup  defended — as  any  educated  man  who  is  not 
a  fanatic  would  be  sure  to  defeud— the  study  of  “  the  Pagan 
classics,”  it  was  assuredly  from  no  tenderness  for  atheism  or 
unbelief.  One  of  his  earliest  achievements  was  a  lecture  against 
Voltaire,  delivered  before  the  students  of  the  Sorbonne — which 
cost  him  his  professorship,  owing  to  the  tumult  it  produced — as 
his  latest  literary  efforts  were  directed  against  the  recent  Voltaire 
centenary.  His  detestation  of  Voltaire  as  an  infidel  and  licentious 
writer  was  intensilied  by  a  kind  of  chivalrous  devotion  to  the 
Maid  of  Orleans— the  heroine  of  his  episcopal  city — whose 
canonization  he  exerted  himself  to  procure,  and  he  could  not 
pardon  the  gross  outrage  perpetrated  on  her  memory  by  the  author 
of  La  Pucelle.  His  influence  availed  for  many  years  to  keep  M. 
Littre  out  of  the  Forty  of  the  French  Academy,  and  when  the 
Positivist  had  at  last  effected  an  entrance  in  spite  of  him,  he 
shook  off  the  dust  from  his  feet,  and  himself  retired  from  the 
mystic  circle  whose  sanctity  had  been  profaned,  though  his  re¬ 
signation  of  his  chair  was  not  accepted  by  his  colleagues.  But 
within  the  limits  of  orthodoxy  his  sympathies  were  generous 
and  comprehensive,  and  leaned  always  to  the  liberal  side.  He 
used  all  his  influence,  through  the  medium  of  Montalembert,  to 
whomhe  was  warmly  attached,  to  induce  Dr.  Bollinger  to  attend  the 
Vatican  Council — to  which  however  he  had  not  been  invited — in 
order  to  join  in  opposing  “the  base  acts  ”  soon  to  be  attempted,  and 
only  too  likely  to  be  accomplished  there;  Dr.  Newman  he  wished 
and  urged  to  attend  the  Council  as  his  “  theologian.”  It  is  quite 
intelligible  that,  while  the  Univers  refuses  him  the  praise  of  a 
model  bishop,  the  Debats,  premising  that  he  had  always  been  its 
political  opponent,  should  offer  a  high  tribute  to  “  the  generosity, 
frankness  and  true  nobility  of  his  nature,”  and  declare  him  to  be 
“  one  of  the  glories,  or  rather  the  glory,  of  the  French  episcopate, 
whose  place  will  not  easity  be  supplied.”  This  is  perfectly  true, 
and  not  the  less  true  because  his  influence,  like  that  of  Bishop 
Wilberforce  in  England,  was  of  a  kind  to  he  felt  at  the  time  rather 
than  to  be  perpetuated.  He  was  a  copious  as  well  as  a  brilliant 
writer,  but  more  of  a  pamphleteer  than  an  author ;  in  this 
respect  a  thorough  Frenchman,  though  not,  like  Kenan,  whom 
he  sharply  attacked,  a  master  of  French  style.  He  wrote 
endless  pamphlets  on  theological,  ecclesiastical,  social,  educa¬ 
tional,  and  political  questions  of  the  day,  calculated  to  make 
a  telling  impression  for  the  moment,  but  had  not  leisure 
or  patience  for  the  composition  of  what  the  Germans  call 
ewit/c  JVerke,  and  here  he  differed  widely  from  Bossuet.  He 
cannot  in  fact  be  said  to  have  made  any  permanent  contribution  to 
theology  or  literature,  and  it  must  be  regarded  as  more  than 
questionable  whether  his  works  will  live,  though  his  name  is  not 
likely  to  be  forgotten.  His  career  has  been  a  long  and  honourable 
one,  and  he  carries  with  him  to  the  grave  the  respect  of  his 
countrymen  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  with  one  conspicuous  and  not 
very  creditable  exception.  Yet  he  can  hardly  be  called  felix 
opportunitate  mortis,  lor  while  he  outlived  the  pontiff  who  could 
not  appreciate  and  would  never  have  rewarded  his  distinguished 
services  to  the  Church,  his  death  has  followed  too  closely  on  that 
of  Pius  IX.  to  have  given  him  the  opportunity  of  profiting  by  the 
tardy  but  sincere  appreciation  of  the  Holy  See  in  the  person  of  his 
successor.  With  the  exception  of  Maret,  who  is  a  Bishop  without 
a  see,  and  who  seems  to  have  “  effaced  ”  himself  as  well  as  his 
previous  writings,  since  the  Vatican  Council,  there  is,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  no  man  of  mark  now  left  on  the  roll  of  the  French 
episcopate. 


THE  ARGYLL  ROOMS  AND  THE  MIDDLESEX 
MAGISTRATES. 

rpiIE  Middlesex  magistrates  have  at  length  been  awakened  to 
J-  the  knowledge  of  certain  facts  which  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
have  always  been  notorious.  For  many  years  past  the  court  in 
which  these  eminent  gentlemen  assemble  has  been  the  scene  of  a 
comedy  that  most  assuredly  would  not  have  been  licensed  by  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  for  representation  on  the  stage.  The  principal 
performers  have  been  the  magistrates  themselves,  who  have  annu¬ 
ally  assumed  the  character  of  worthy  and  respected  citizens  sum¬ 
mon^  to  administer  the  laws  of  their  country.  Subordinate  parts 


have  been  competently  filled  by  members  of  the  Bar  and  Inspectors 
of  Police,  and  the  main  interest  of  the  drama  has  turned  upon  the 
extraordinary  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  purpose  for  which  the 
Argyll  Rooms  exist.  To  the  innocent  spectator  it  would  seem 
that  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  gain  the  desired  information. 
Numerous  witnesses  have  been  examined,  but  the  eager  and 
searching  spirit  of  the  Bench  has  not  even  been  content  to  rely 
upon  the  evidence  of  others.  From  time  to  time  individual 
magistrates,  risking  all  for  the  public  weal,  have  paid  a 
visit  in  person  to  the  mysterious  establishment,  and  have 
returned  to  impart  to  their  colleagues  the  result  of  their  experi¬ 
ences.  And  then,  with  this  store  of  accumulated  knowledge, 
gathered  from  every  source  and  by  every  means  at  their  disposal, 
they  have  annually  proceeded  to  adjudicate  upon  the  case.  This 
has  always  been  the  crowning  situation  of  the  drama.  In  the 
earlier  scenes  we  had  been  alluwed  to  hear  the  wanton  and  malicious 
insinuations  by  which  evil  tongues  sought  to  injure  the  fair  fame  of 
the  Argyll  Rooms,  and  for  a  little  while  the  audience  was  left 
under  the  impression  that  these  wicked  slanders  would  prevail. 
But  this  was  only  to  heighten  the  eliect  of  the  climax ;  for,  just 
at  the  moment  when  the  outlook  seemed  most  desperate,  the 
magistrates,  assuming  the  functions  of  the  good  fairy,  have 
annually  taken  the  proprietor  of  the  Argyll  Rooms  by  the  hand, 
and,  vindicating  the  spotless  purity  of  his  reputation,  have  restored 
to  him  his  imperilled  estate. 

If  this  oft-repeated  performance,  always  ludicrous,  has  not  been 
always  entertaining,  it  is  because  the  subject  with  which  it  deals 
has  a  serious  side.  E*u  the  most  excellent  buflbons  occasionally 
blunder  in  the  choice  of  material  for  the  display  of  their  powers, 
and  in  this  case  many  persons  who  are  quite  ready  to  recognize  the 
unflagging  humour  of  the  Middlesex  Bench  have  nevertheless  felt 
that  the  attempt  to  combine  it  with  the  serious  administration  of 
the  law  was  unfortunate  and  unwise.  Such,  however,  has  not  been 
the  feeling  of  the  magistrates  themselves.  Since  the  year  1849, 
as  we  learn  from  the  report  of  their  recent  proceedings,  they  have 
every  year  punctually  repeated  the  entertainment  we  have  de¬ 
scribed,  growing  with  each  successive  representation  only  more 
perfect  in  their  parts.  On  the  present  occasion  they  have  adopted 
a  different  course.  Suddenly  dropping  the  comic  mask,  they  have 
unexpectedly  made  their  appearance  as  the  guardians  of  public 
order;  and,  as  though  by  some  secret  process  beyond  their  own 
control,  have  all  at  once  become  possessed  of  knowledge  which 
years  of  indefatigable  research  had  not  availed  to  secure.  So 
little  previous  warning  seems  to  have  been  given  of  this  change  of 
programme,  that  the  inferior  actors  were  evidently  not  equal  to  the 
emergency.  Thu  Inspector  of  Police  was  still  pleased  with  “  tin 
perfect  propriety  and  order  ”  observed  at  the  Argyll  Rooms,  ami 
even  maintained  that  he  had  “  seen  nothing  vulgar  take 
place  ”  there ;  while  Mr.  Poland,  in  support  of  his  client's  case, 
remarked  that  “  there  was  a  fine  band,”  and  that  the  pro¬ 
prietor  had  “  gone  to  enormous  expense  in  fitting  up  ”  the 
rooms  and  maintaining  them.  On  all  previous  occasions  such 
evidence  has  been  accepted  by  the  Bench  with  the  utmost  gravity, 
and  neither  the  Inspector  nor  Mr.  Poland  is  to  be  held  responsible 
for  a  change  of  temper  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates  for  which 
nothing  in  their  former  attitude  had  supplied  a  warrant.  It  is, 
no  doubt,  perfectly  true,  as  one  of  their  number  observed,  that, 
“  without  stultifying  themselves  as  administrators  of  public  justice, 
the  magistrates  of  Middlesex  could  no  longer  license  such  a  place  ; 
but  this  worthy  gentleman  forgot  to  remind  the  public  during 
what  length  of  time  this  process  of  self-stultification  had  been  going 
on.  That  they  have  themselves  only  recently  arrived  at  a  con¬ 
viction  of  their  own  incompetence  is,  no  doubt,  a  matter  for  regret, 
but  it  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that  others  have  been  equally 
ignorant.  What  is  true  of  the  Argyll  Rooms  at  the  present  time 
has  been  no  less  true  in  past  years,  and  to  assume  at  this  late  hour 
a  tone  of  virtuous  indignation  will  certainly  not  deceive  any  one  who 
has  followed  the  earlier  conduct  of  the  Bench.  After  having 
rendered  their  proceedings  ludicrous  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
they  must  expect  to  cut  but  a  poor  figure  even  in  their  newly - 
adopted  character  of  protectors  of  morality.  The  public  will 
reflect,  and  with  justice,  that  these  regrets,  however  sincere,  arc 
rather  late,  and  it  will  be  apt,  we  think,  to  question  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  a  body  which  has  taken  twenty  years  to  discover  the 
most  obvious  facts  concerning  a  place  of  notoriously  evil  character. 
And  there  is  even  a  more  serious  aspect  of  the  question  which 
can  scarcely  be  passed  over  in  silence.  Having  regard  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  recent  inquiry  was  conducted,  it  is  impossible 
to  feel  secure  that  the  decision  now  adopted  will  be  always  main¬ 
tained.  That  the  Bench  has  been  forced  to  take  a  stricter  view  of 
their  duties  is  satisfactory  in  itself,  but  the  means  employed  to 
bring  about  this  result  reflect  very  little  credit  on  the  character  of 
the  tribunal.  A  body  which  presumes  to  administer  the  law 
should  scarcely  be  dependent  upon  the  pressure  of  externa! 
opinion,  and  yet  we  are  constrained  to  doubt  whether  this, 
and  this  alone,  was  not  the  influence  that  determined  their 
decision  in  regard  to  the  Argyll  Rooms.  Mr.  Bignell  would- 
robably  be  even  now  in  the  full  possession  of  his  coveted  licence 
ut  that  the  action  of  the  magistrates  has  this  year  been  antici¬ 
pated  by  discussion  in  the  press,  and  it  was  no  longer  possible  to 
disregard  the  feeling  of  opposition  that  had  been  aroused.  Even 
as  matters  stood,  there  were  sixteen  magistrates  who  recorded 
their  votes  in  favour  of  granting  the  licence;  and  the  rest,  it 
would  seem,  needed  the  stirring  appeals  of  individual  members  of 
their  body  before  they  could  make  up  their  minds  to  change  the 
policy  of  past  years. 
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In  tins  aspect  of  the  matter  the  Middlesex  magistrates,  by  the 
sudden  recognition  of  their  duty,  have  not  greatly  improved  their 
position.  Now  that  the  Argyll  Rooms,  after  an  undisturbed 
career  of  thirty  years,  have  been  declared  unlit  to  exist  as  a  place 
ot  public  resort,  a  question  must  inevitably  arise  with  regard  to 
the  titness  of  the  tribunal  which  has  so  long  sanctioned  its  exist¬ 
ence.  There  are  various  other  functions  which  the  magistrates  are 
called  upon  to  discharge,  and  of  their  proved  incapacity  in  regard  to 
them  something  of  an  uncomplimentary  character  might  also  be 
said.  It .  is  not  so  very  long  ago  that  they  were  compelled 
to  reconsider  and  to  reverse  their  own  decision  in  the  matter  of  a 
refreshment  licence.  But  for  the  moment  we  may  coniine  our 
attention  to  the  licences  granted  for  music  and  dancing.  The 
writer  of  a  letter  to  the  limes  has  urged  with  much  force  that  the 
element  of  uncertainty  in  their  decisions  under  this  head  involves 
an  evil  from  which  both  the  public  and  the  proprietors  of  dancing 
and  music  halls  equally  suiter.  If  there  were  any  settled  principleupou 
which  licences  were  either  granted  or  refused,  a  more  respectable 
class  ot  persons  might  be  encouraged  to  undertake  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  such  places.  At  present  the  instability  of  their  tenure 
induces  a  measure  of  recklessness  in  the  mode  of  conducting  them. 
Men  of  approved  character  will  scarcely  embark  in  a  trade  which 
places  them  at  the  mercy  of  a  body  guided  rather  by  caprice  than 
by  settled  principle,  and  thus  it  happens  that  the  few  who  do  gain 
the  favour  ot  the  magistrates  enjoy  a  practical  monopoly  of  a  very 
lucrative  kind  of  business.  In  view  of  these  facts,  which  can 
scarcely  be  questioned,  it  becomes  important  to  consider 
whether  it  might  not  become  prudent  to  otter  greater  facilities  for 
the  establishment  of  places  for  music  and  dancing,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  insist  upon  a  more  rigorous  system  of  super¬ 
vision  and  control.  But,  if  this  conclusion  recommends  itself 
at  all,  it  is  only  on  the  assumption  that  the  necessary 
authority  should  be  vested  in  those  who  have  the  requi.  it  >  know¬ 
ledge  and  intelligence  to  guide  them.  Experience  has  proved  that 
the  Middlesex  magistrates  have  neither.  From  their  position,  and 
from  the  intermittent  character  of  thtfir  duties,  they  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  possess  a  minute  acquaintance  with  those  aspects  in 
the  life  of  a  city  like  London  which  must  necessarily  enter  into 
any  sound  judgment  upon  a  subject  of  this  kind.  To  control  the 
amusements  ol  the  lower  classes  of  London,  it  is  indispensable  to 
be  familiar  with  the  forms  ol  vice  and  crime  that  require  control, 
and  this  familiarity  can  only  be  possessed  by  men  like  the  metro¬ 
politan  police  magistrates,  who  are  brought  into  daily  contact  with 
the  existing  elements  ol  disturbance.  There  is,  we  think,  from 
this  point  of  view  very  much  to  be  said  for  the  suggestion  that  the 
police  magistrates  should  have  greater  influence  in  regard  to  the 
regulation  of  the  amusements  of  the  people  of  London.  Whether 
the  authority  now  exercised  by  the  unpaid  Bench  could  be  wholly 
transferred  to  them  is  somewhat  doubtful:  but,  even. without 
going  so  far  as  this,  it  would  be  possible  to  invest  them  with 
powers  to  close  any  place  of  entertainment  improperly  conducted  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  might  he  advisable,  in  every  case  where 
a  licence  was  applied  for,  to  require  the  approval  of  the  presiding 
magistrate  of  the  district. 


UPPER  INDIA  IN  THE  RAINS. 

TjTEW  travellers  for  pleasure  care  to  linger  in  India  after  the 
very  earliest  burst  ot  spring.  In  the  Northern  provinces 
especially  the  winter  is  scarcely  over  before  hot  winds  set  in,  and 
journeying  becomes  a  task  of  ditticulty  and  pain.  Many  English¬ 
men  accordingly,  after  a  few  weeks  in  the  country,  carry  home 
with  them  the  idea  of  India  as  a  dry,  bright,  sunshiny  place,  with 
a  brisk,  keen  atmosphere,  which  becomes  disagreeably  hot  only  for 
a  few  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  at  night  sinks  to  a 
temperature  low  enough  to  render  warm  clothes  and  good  tires  a 
matter  of  necessity'.  The  sky'  is  monotonously  and  uninterestingly 
blue ;  the  wind  is  harsh,  cold,  violent,  like  the  east  wind  of  an 
English  February;  of  anything  like  tropical  vegetation  not  a 
trace  is  to  be  seen;  vast,  arid,  dusty  plains  stretch  away  into  the 
horizon ;  the  corn-fields  are  green,  but  not  luxuriant ;  the  great 
winter  crops  of  wheat,  which  in  a  month  or  two  more  will  be 
yellowing  in  the  tierce  blaze  of  an  Indian  spring,  are  only  just 
above  the  ground  ;  many  trees  are  shedding  their  leaves,  and  have 
a  dingy,  dusty  look.  'The  traveller  feels  that  he  has  left  the 
tropics,  the  soft  Bengalee,  the  enervating  moisture  and  luxuriant 
foliage  of  the  South,  far  behind  him,  and  has  come  to  a  sterner 
climate,  where  fervent  Sikh  and  wild  Pathan  breathe  a  congenially 
bracing  air,  and  are  moulded  into  the  sturdy  frames  and  high 
spirits  that  have  on  more  battle-fields  than  one  made  a  formidable 
resistance  to  the  victorious  onset  of  a  British  force. 

In  the  autumn  the  face  of  nature  wears  a  very  different  aspect. 
The  corn  crops  of  the  early  months  have  been  gathered  to  the 
thousand  threshing  floors  that  stud  the  country,  and — such  is  the 
newest  phase  of  Indian  agriculture — have  been  whirled  away  to 
Calcutta  or  London.  The  great  summer  harvest  of  pulses  and 
millets,  which  form  the  staple  diet  of  the  population,  has  covered 
the  country  with  a  rich  vegetation  eminently  suggestive  of  rapid 
growth  and  bumper  crops.  All  the  low-lying  lands  are  under 
water;  every  ravine  is  a  torrent;  where  a  few  months  ago  a 
languid  stream  was  loitering  through  the  shallows  and  losing  itself 
in  the  sand,  now  the  great  river,  muddy  and  turbulent  and  cold 
from  its  snowy  home  above,  goes  raging  and  swirling  to  the  sea, 
and  every  indentation  in  the  soil  has  become  a  little  lake ;  the  rice 


crops  stand  flashing  with  their  bright  metallic  green  in  the  stag¬ 
nant  pools ;  the  sugar-cane,  its  spreading  foliage  bound  carefully 
together,  towers  high  into  the  air;  the  tall  “jo  war  ”  lifts  its  head 
joyfully  amid  the  descending  streams  and  drinks  in  the  long-desired 
moisture ;  already  the  cobs  of  Indian  corn  are  yellowing  on  the 
stalwart  stem,  and  will  soon  find  their  way  to  the  bazaars,  and 
thence  to  many  a  humble  banquet  in  the  villages  around  ;  a  world 
of  cucumbers,  melons,  gourds  of  every  species,  has  sprung  suddenly 
into  existence,  and  stands  piled  high  at  every  street  corner,  within 
the  means  ot  the  poorest  purchaser.  All  nature  wears  an  air  of 
profusion.  Earth  seems  “  to  laugh  and  sing  ”  with  the  ac¬ 

complished  promise  of  plenty  near  at  hand;  great  herds  of 
cattle  that  have  grown  gaunt  on  scanty  fare  all  through  the 
winter  months,  and  have  sometimes  had  to  be  content  with 
an  old  thatch  by  way  of  a  repast,  stand  knee-deep  amid 
the  ample  pasturage  which  a  few  days’  rain  has  conjured  from 
the  dusty  plain  ;  buffaloes,  to  whom  anything  like  drought  is 
an  especial  affliction,  lie  wallowing  in  the  water,  serenely  con¬ 
tented,  and  scarcely  visible  above  the  surface  ;  and  great  aquatic 
birds  stalk  daintily  through  the  slush,  and  find  a  ready  meal 
in  every  pool.  The  landscape  is  alive, too,  with  busy  human  forms 
which  remind  the  traveller  that  he  is  in  the  most  thickly-populated 
region  of  the  world  ;  every  meadow  has  one  or  more  little  fragile 
tenements  raised  aloft  on  slender  piles,  whence  the  owners  of 
the  crop  may  watch  its  growth,  and  protect  it  from  the  inroads  of 
man,  bird,  or  beast ;  on  the  uplands,  wherever  the  flood  has  suffi¬ 
ciently  receded,  the  ploughmen  are  hard  at  work  with  that  primi¬ 
tive  and  feeble  instrument  with  which  from  time  immemorial  the 
Indian  cultivator  has  scratched  the  surface  of  the  soil.  It  is  in 
vain  that  scientific  farmers  assure  him  that  a  few  inches  deeper 
lies  an  untouched  mine  of  wealth ;  his  forefathers  have  been  con¬ 
tent  to  leave  it  untouched,  and  so  is  he ;  and  the  merits  of  deep 
ploughing  find  their  way  but  slowly  into  the  agricultural  mind, 
fossilized  by  the  usage  of  generations.  The  peasant's  instinct, 
however,  leads  him  to  repeat  the  process  as  often  as  possible,  and 
the  rickety  plough  and  scrambling  cat-like  bullocks  will  sometimes 
go  over  a  field  ten  or  twelve  times  in  preparation  for  the  winter 
crop  ;  the  consequence  is  that  the  moment  the  rain  is  at  an  end  the 
cultivator  hurries  to  his  field  and  seizes  the  golden  moment  to  turn 
his  fallow  over.  Ilis  habits  of  companionship  stick  by  him,  and  a 
“  brotherhood”  may  often  be  seen  at  work  with  three  or  four  ploughs 
side  by  side.  Elsewhere  tribes  of  labourers  are  busy  clearing  out 
tbe  thick  undergrowth  of  weeds  that  thrive  as  fast  and  profusely 
as  everything  else,  or  transplanting  the  rice  plants  from  the  nursery 
beds  to  their  final  home.  The  landscape  is  overhung  with  a  sky 
of  picturesque  variety',  instead  of  the  vast  azure  dome  of  the  winter 
months.  Every  hour  brings  some  new  atmospheric  effect.  On  the 
horizon  the  sun  is  sinking  into  a  massive  bank  of  inky  clouds, 
dyeing  their  edges  with  a  crimson  glory ;  northward  a  deluge  of 
rain  wraps  everything  in  a  gloomy  mist ;  elsewhere  the  clouds 
have  broken,  a  pale  blue  sky  shines  out  amid  the  storms  around 
and  lights  up  one  little  patch  of  the  landscape  with  transient 
splendour ;  then,  as  the  sun  sets,  the  whole  western  heaven  is 
ablaze  with  gold  and  red ;  the  huge  rain-clouds  flash  out  in 
gorgeous  colours  and  fantastic  shapes  ;  and,  almost  before  the  eye 
has  drunk  in  the  splendour  of  the  scene,  night  has  settled  over  the 
plain  ;  the  storm  has  spread  across  the  sky  and  shuts  out  all  the 
landscape  from  view  ;  darkness  falls  pall-like  on  flood  and  field  ; 
belated  peasants  hurry  their  flocks  homeward  cowering  before  the 
storm;  and  the  grateful  earth,  through  the  livelong  night,  will 
absorb  the  welcome  supply  and  treasure  it  safely  in  those  secret 
recesses  where  stream  and  lake  and  fountain  have  their  birth,  and 
on  which  through  many  a  thirsty  month  to  come  all  life,  vege¬ 
table  and  animal,  will  have  so  largely  to  depend. 

An  artist  would  rejoice  in  so  much  that  is  grand,  varied,  and  pic¬ 
turesque.  To  the  eye  of  the  Indian  administrator  the  scene  is  full 
of  sterner  and  sadder  meaning.  Though  the  tract  between  the  Ganges 
and  the  Jumna  is  among  the  richest  in  India,  and  has  been  the  scene 
of  some  of  our  most  successful  irrigation  schemes,  the  rainfall, 
profuse  at  the  hase  of  the  Himalayas,  diminishes  rapidly  in 
the  direction  of  Rajpootana  and  Bundelkund,  and  in  almost 
all  parts  alike  is  liable  to  variations  which,  whether  of 
excess  or  defect,  are  ruinous  to  the  agriculture  of  the 
country.  The  rain-clouds  which  stream  up  the  valley  of  the 
Ganges,  or  are  driven  southwards  by  the  great  mountain  barrier, 
have  a  long  and  adventurous  journey  before  they  reach  the  corn¬ 
fields  of  Benares  aud  the  wooded  plains  of  Oudh.  Another 
monsoon-stream,  which  comes  up  the  valleys  of  the  Taptee  and 
Nerbudda  from  the  Arabian  Sea,  is  liable  to  equal  vicissitudes,  and 
the  country  about  Agra  and  Allahabad  is  often  in  danger  of  losing 
its  share  of  both  supplies.  Little  is  known  of  the  deeper  philosophy 
that  shapes  the  movements  of  that  mysterious  current  known  as 
the  South-West  Monsoon.  Its  watery  burden  sheds  itself  pro¬ 
fusely  on  the  Malabar  Ghats,  more  profusely  still  on  the  mountains 
of  Burmali  and  North-East  Bengal.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  too, 
that  vast  masses  of  water  are  precipitated  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
and  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  careful  observation  of  recent  years 
has  connected  the  progress  of  the  wind-current  with  the  relative 
atmospheric  pressure  at  the  Line  as  compared  with  the  various 
regions  over  which  the  monsoon  travels.  But  we  know  nothing 
as  yet  of  the  conflicting  agencies  which  direct  its  course  and 
decide  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  treasures  of  which  it  is  the 
bearer.  The  attempts  which  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Hunter  and 
others  to  establish  a  theory  of  cyclical  recurrence  of  droughts  are, 
so  far  as  practical  usefulness  is  concerned,  nullified  by  variations 
too  frequent  and  too  important  to  allow  of  the  slightest  reference 
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being-  made  to  a  rule  so  far  removed  from  invariability.  The 
present  year,  for  instance,  belongs  to  the  worst  of  Dr.  Hunter’s 
series — 1823,  1834,  1845,  1856,  and  1867  ;  but  hitherto  there  has 
certainly  been  little  reason  to  expect  a  deficiency  of  rainfall, 
many  places  in  the  Madras  Presidency  having  received  double 
their  normal  allowance  for  the  summer  months,  and  the  island 
o&  Ceylon  nearly  ten  times  its  usual  rainfall.  In  Upper 
India,  at  any  rate,  all  that  is  known  is  that  failures  of  rainfall, 
sufficient  to  involve  a  bad  famine,  occur  at  intervals  ranging  from 
twenty-three  to  twenty-four  years  ;  and  less  serious  droughts  at 
intervals  of  six  or  eight.  Great  famines  devastated  the  North- 
West  Provinces  in  1770,  1783,  1803,  1819,  1837,  and  1861  ;  and 
the  year  1877  has  unhappily  earned  a  title  to  be  added  to  the  list. 
Droughts  of  less  importance  visited  the  same  regions  in  1733, 
1744,  1752,  1790,  1813,  1826,  1833,  and  1873.  _  Each  of  the  great 
famines,  moreover,  was  preluded  by  years  of  climatic  irregularity, 
especially  noticeable  in  the  case  of  the  famines  of  1803,  1837,  and 
1861  ;  the  same  phenomenon  announced  the  advent  of  the  recent 
dearth  in  the  North-West  Provinces,  the  preceding  year  haying 
been  marked  by  unseasonable  rains  at  one  time  and  by  so  serious 
a  failure  at  another  that  nothing  but  a  lucky  downpour,  at  a  time 
when  there  was  least  reason  to  expect  it,  averted  wholesale 
disaster.  The  figures  appear  sufficiently  to  establish  the  doc¬ 
trine,  perhaps  too  much  overlooked  by  the  earlier  administra¬ 
tors  of  the  country,  that  the  periodical  recurrence  of  famines  may 
be  counted  on  with  the  same  certainty  as  any  other  cosmical 
phenomenon,  and  that  the  revenue,  taxes,  and  general  administra¬ 
tive  machinery  of  the  district  should  be  shaped  with  reference 
to  the  fact  that  every  few  years  the  main  food-staples  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  will  fail,  the  landowners  be  deprived  of  most  of  their  in- 
oome,  and  groat  masses  of  the  labouring  classes  be  thrown  out 
of  employment  and  thus  into  destitution. 

Even  since  last  autumn  these  results  have  been  witnessed 
in  almost  every  part  of  Oudh  and  the  North-West  Pro¬ 
vinces  on  a  scale  of  alarming  magnitude.  The  autumn  rainfall 
of  many  districts  completely  failed,  dropping  in  Meerut,  for 
instance,  from  25  inches  to  4,  in  Agra  from  26  to  2J,  in 
Lucknow  from  41  inches  to  4^;  everywhere  else  the  deficiency 
was  almost  equally  marked.  Nor  was  this  all.  Instead  of 
cool,  soft,  rainy  clouds,  the  country  was  swept  over  by  a  raging, 
hot  we3t  wind  which  carried  ruin  in  its  course,  and  blasted  the 
feeble  growth  which  artificial  irrigation  had  kept  alive  ;  the  con¬ 
sequence  was  a  total  failure  of  the  great  autumn  crop3  on  which 
the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  depend  for  food,  the  landowners  for 
the  payment  of  the  two  winter  instalments  of  the  land  revenue, 
and  the  tenants  for  that  of  their  half-year's  rent.  Prices,  which 
had  ranged  abnormally  low,  rose  speedily  to  double  the  current 
rates,  and,  to  aggravate  this  rise,  a  brisk  wheat  export  to  Europe 
continued  to  exhaust  the  local  supplies,  and  to  put  this  staple  more 
than  ever  out  of  the  reach  of  the  consumer.  The  land-owning 
classes  were  in  many  places  partially  recouped  by  the  high  prices 
which  their  existing  stocks  commanded,  but  the  great  masses  of 
agricultural  and  town  labourers  sank  into  dire  distress.  For  some 
weeks  there  was  grave  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  drought  which 
had  ruined  the  summer  crop  would  be  equally  fatal  to  the 
autumnal  sowings,  and  thus  destroy  all  hopes  of  the  harvest  which 
might  be  expected  in  the  spring.  This  fear  was  happily  removed 
by  a  downfall  early  in  October,  and  again  partially  by  heavy 
rains  in  December  ;  but  on  the  whole  the  crop  has  been  scarcely 
an  average  one,  and  meantime  the  high  price  of  grain, 
the  inclement  season,  and  the  outbreak  of  an  epidemic  of  smallpox 
—  one  of  the  plagues  that  generally  hover  on  the  Hanks  of  a  famine 
— were  telling  disastrously  on  the  general  health.  The  death  list 
of  the  province  sprang  from  50,000  and  43,000  (the  totals  for 
January  and  February  1877)  to  137,000  in  January  1878, 
138,000  in  February,  143,000  in  March,  and  157,000  in  April, 
from  which  time  there  has  been  a  slow  but  steady  improvement. 
The  figures  could  not,  of  course,  fail  to  create  a  profound  impres¬ 
sion  both  on  the  Government  and  the  public ;  some  sections  of 
the  Indian  press  have  loudly  condemned,  others  as  vehemently 
defended,  the  measures  which  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
the  province  adopted  to  meet  the  prevailing  distress.  The 
Government  of  India  has  directed  a  searching  inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  the  mortality.  Pending  the  result  of  this,  it  would  be 
rash  to  say  more  than  that  there  are  evidently  large  sections  of 
the  community  which  no  machinery  of  relief  hitherto  contrived 
by  Government  succeeds  in  reaching,  and  that  the  question  how 
to  deal  in  any  satisfactory  manner  with  the  destitution  produced 
by  famines  is  one  of  the  problems  which  the  patience,  experience, 
and  statesmanship  of  Indian  administrators  have  still  to  solve. 


FLYING. 

THE  students  of  a  remote  past  speak  of  a  Stone  age  and  an  Iron 
age  ;  but  for  the  large  number  of  ages  which  have  gone  by 
since  these  it  might  not  be  easy  to  find  distinctive  titles.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  a  small  band  of  enthusiasts,  who  may  be  the  early  heralds  of 
truth,  are  in  the  right,  we  are  possibly  on  the  eve  of  a  period  which 
will  have  a  designation  of  its  own  and  be  called  by  a  far-oil'  pos¬ 
terity  the  Flying  age.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  though  perhaps 
very  little  known,  that  some  gentlemen  who  have  paid  consider¬ 
able  attention  to  what  is  termed  by  one  of  them  “  The  Problem 
of  Flight,”  and  who  are  certainly  not  to  be  confounded  w’ith  the 


fanatics  or  lunatics  who  occasionally  announce  that  thejr  have  dis¬ 
covered  how  to  float  in  the  air,  are  apparently  of  opinion  that  the 
problem  aforesaid  is  not  insoluble,  and  that  perhaps  the  time  may 
be  approaching  when  human  beings  will  bo  able  to  make  for 
themselves  wings,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  appliances  of  a  less 
poetical  nature,  such  as  cranked  axles,  rods,  and  universal  joints, 
to  fly  about  where  they  list  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  to  most  people  such  exalted  hopes  may 
appear  slightly  suggestive  of  mental  derangement ;  but  new  ideas 
are  always  received  with  contempt  and  incredulity  at  first,  and 
perhaps  the  enthusiasts  who  think  future  flight  not  impossible  may 
some  day  be  revered  as  those  who  had  the  first  glimpses  of  truth. 
In  another  century  haply,  flying  men  and  women,  rejoicing  in  un¬ 
limited  facilities  for  breezy  locomotion,  may  point  to  the  Aero¬ 
nautical  Society  of  our  days  as  the  small  but  enlightened  body  who 
first  showed,  in  a  time  of  ignorance  and  scepticism,  that,  although 
nature  had  neglected  to  supply  men  with  wings,  there  was  good 
reason  to  hope  that  science  might  be  able  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

At  present,  owing  either  to  the  dulness  of  mankind  or  to  an 
exaggerated  respect  for  the  force  of  gravity,  the  question  of  pos¬ 
sible  flight  attracts  little  attention  or  is  contemptuously  dismissed. 
Probably  the  majority  of  Englishmen  are  not  even  aware  that  the 
country  has  the  advantage  of  possessing  an  Aeronautical  Society, 
and  have  never  heard  of  the  lofty  aspirations  of  some  of  its  mem¬ 
bers.  This  institution  has,  however,  now  existed  for  twelve  years, 
and  numbers  amongst  its  patrons  men  of  very  high  position. 
Thus  the  Duke  of  Argyll  is  President,  and  the  Duke  of  Sutherland, 
Lord  Dufiferin,  and  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor  are  Vice-Presidents. 
On  the  list  of  the  Council  are  to  be  found  such  well-known  names 
as  those  of  Lord  John  Ilay,  Sir  Charles  Bright,  and  Mr.  Glaisher. 
Clearly,  then,  the  Society  receives  support  which  would  never 
be  given  to  an  assemblage  of  mere  visionaries ;  and  it  may  fairly 
be  assumed  that  the  speculations  which  are  deemed  worthy  of  at¬ 
tention  at  its  meetings  are  based  on  practical  knowledge,  and  are 
far  removed  from  the  fancies  of  the  crazy  enthusiasts  who  think 
they  have,  by  intuition,  discovered  how  to  solve  problems  which 
the  learned  have  abandoned  as  hopeless.  Those,  therefore,  who 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  conquests  which  man  has  made,  and 
desire  a  further  extension  of  his  powers,  will  learn  with  gratifi¬ 
cation,  though  perhaps  with  surprise,  that  some  active  members  of 
the  Aeronautical  Society  think  that  a  flying-machine  may  be 
devised ;  and  that  they  are  apparently  disposed  to  hold  out  the 
hope  that  a  time  may  come  when,  with  the  aid  of  a  wrell-designed 
pair  of  wings  and  a  neat  little  engine,  men  will  be  able  to  leave 
coal-smoke  and  fogs  beneath  them,  and  to  betake  themselves 
gleefully  to  the  upper  airs,  there  to  revel  to  their  heart’s  content. 

Such,  at  least,  is  the  pleasing  inference  to  be  drawn  from  some 
parts  of  the  annual  Report  of  the  Society  which  has  recently 
been  published.  At  the  general  meeting  held  last  summer,  Mr. 
Glaisher,  who  presided,  seemed  certainly  to  take  a  sanguine  view 
of  the  progress  which  had  been  made  towards  obtaining  powers 
of  flight.  He  mentioned  an  “  aerial  machine,”  contrived  by  Mr. 
Moy,  which  was  so  far  perfected  two  years  ago  as  to  raise 
1 20  lbs.  Unfortunately,  no  further  progress  has  been  made  with 
this  interesting  machine ;  but,  considering  the  amount  of  success 
which  is  said  to  have  been  attained,  it  is  certainly  remark¬ 
able  that  more  has  not  been  heard  of  it.  Mr.  Glaisher  can¬ 
not,  of  course,  have  referred  to  any  kind  of  balloon,  for  there 
would  be  nothing  the  least  striking  in  a  balloon  raising  120  lbs., 
and  it  is  certainly  somewhat  startling  to  reflect  that  there  is  a 
contrivance  in  existence  which  would  enable  a  big  boy  or  a  buxom 
girl  just  growing  up  to  fly  about.  Perhaps,  however,  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  parents  it  is  as  well  that  the  invention  has  not  been 
generally  known,  as  they  would  probably  be  severely  tried,  if  some 
boys  and  girls  were  enabled  to  fly,  and  if  many  were  anxious  to 
have  the  same  power.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  a  mother 
could  ever  contemplate  with  equanimity  the  sight  of  her  sub¬ 
stantial  child  of  1 20  lbs.  weight  flitting  away  from  one  of  the 
upper  floors.  Happily  there  is  reason  to  hope  that,  even  if  this 
power  should  be  imprudently  given  to  the  young,  they  will  not 
always  have  a  monopoly  of  it,  and  will  be  accompanied,  when  fly¬ 
ing,  by  their  seniors ;  for  it  may  be  gathered  from  Mr.  Glaisher’s 
remarks  that  he  thinks  it  not  impossible  that  Mr.  Moy  will  in  time 
construct  a  machine  which  will  lift  a  greater  weight  than  that  which 
has  been  mentioned,  so  that  perhaps  sooner  or  later  he  will  be  able 
to  launch  adults  on  the  wing;  and,  even  should  he  not  succeed, 
others  may,  for  he  is  not  the  only  labourer  in  the  field — if  the  ex¬ 
pression  may  be  allowed  when  speaking  of  gentlemen  who  want  to 
fly.  At  the  meeting  above  referred  to  Mr.  Jay  exhibited  what 
was  termed  “a  model  of  the  figure  8  movement  as  a  propeller 
for  aerial  use.”  This  invention  is  somewhat  briefly  described 
in  the  Report,  and  probably  could  not  be  properly  explained 
without  the  aid  of  drawings;  but  the  object  of  the  in¬ 
vention  appears  to  have  been  to  give  motion  to  wings  by 
mechanism  so  as  to  obtain  what  the  inventor  called  “a 
direct  lifting,  or  a  lifting  and  propelling  action.”  The  model  was 
apparently  admired  by  those  who  were  present  at  the  meeting, 
and  thauks  were  returned  to  the  inventor  for  exhibiting  it ;  but, 
strange  to  say,  no  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to  show  it  in 
action.  It  was  handed  round  ;  but  there  is  no  statement  in  the 
Report  that  it  raised  itself  even  to  the  most  modest  height.  Per¬ 
haps,  however,  the  Report  is  deficient,  or  perhaps  the  model  had 
not  wings  enough  ;  for,  when  exhibited,  it  had  but  one  pair,  and 
Mr.  Jay  appeared  to  contemplate  adding  more.  When  he  has 
done  this,  the  model  will  no  doubt  propel  itself  above  the  heads 
of  the  members  of  the  Aeronautical  Society,  thus  giving  them 
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promise  of  tlie  liappy  day  when  the  fall-sized  machine  will  bear 
them  aloft. 

After  Mr.  Jay’s  model  had  been  shown,  the  Honorary  Secre¬ 
tary  ot  the  Society,  Mr.  Brearey,  read  a  paper  on  what,  in  the 
words  already  quoted,  he  termed  “  The  Problem  of  Flight,”  and 
illustrated  his  propositions  by  models  which  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  exhibited  at  a  lecture  he  had  given  at  the  London 
Institution.  Ilis  remarks  may  be  described  as  encouraging  to 
those  who  wish  to  Hy.  After  speaking  of  what  he  called  “  flight 
by  gravity  alone,”  he  discoursed  on  “  flight  by  force  and  surface,” 
which  he  apparently  considered  as  most  likely  to  be  made  possible 
for  mankind  by  taking  the  “  albatross  form  of  wing  ” — probably 
a  very  excellent  one,  as  albatrosses  do  fly  for  enormous  distances. 
Perhaps  a  model  fitted  with  these  carefully  selected  wings  did 
actually  flit  about  the  room  during  the  lecture,  for  Mr.  Brearey 
talked. of  the  “  flight  of  albatross  model,”  and  very  likely  illus¬ 
trated  it  practically  ;  but  unfortunately  the  Report  does  not  clearly 
show  whether  this  was  done  or  not.  One  experiment,  however, 
was  undoubtedly  made.  Mr.  Brearey  stood  on  a  pivoted  stool, 
and  “  holding  the  artificial  wing  perfectly  level,  waved  it  up  and 
down,  by  which  action  he  was  revolved.”  The  sight  of  an 
honorary  secretary  waving  a  wing  and  revolving  on  a  pivoted  stool 
in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  admiring  members  must  have  been  a 
thrilling  one ;  but  still  it  should  be  said  that  there  is  a  consider¬ 
able  interval  between  turning  round  on  a  stool  and  flying.  It 
seems  difficult  to  imagine  that  a  young  lady  in  the  schoolroom 
who  twirls  on  one  of  those  little  mushroom  seats  which  are  placed 
in  front  of  pianos  may  unconsciously  be  taking  the  first  step 
towards  cleaving  the  air.  However,  Mr.  Brearey,  who  has  studied 
the  subject,  is  very  likely  right  in  assuming  that  there  is  a  con¬ 
nexion  between  modes  of  motion  which  at  first  sight  appear 
somewhat  dissimilar.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
investigations  have  been  thorough  and  complete.  He  stated,  after 
revolving  in  the  manner  mentioned,  that  he  had  been  experiment¬ 
ing  with  various  “  forms  of  wings,”  and  had  been  “  enabled  to 
achieve  the  leisurely  flight  of  the  crow  and  the  swift  flight  of  the 
swallow.  ’  Of  course,  these  words  must  not  be  taken  literally. 
Mr.  Brearey  did  not  mean  that  he  himself  had  been  flying  either 
like  a  crow  or  like  a  swallow,  but  that  he  had  made  models  which 
would  flv  in  this  way.  However,  if  there  has  been  such  success 
with  models,  probably  equal  success  will  be  achieved  when  models 
are  copied  in  full-sized  flying-machines;  and  perhaps  some  day, 
owing  to  the  exertions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Aeronautical 
Society,  members  of  that  body  will  be  seen  winging  their  way 
high  above  the  house-tops  or  skimming  over  the  waters  of  the 
Regent’s  Park  at  sunset. 

After  speaking  thus  hopefully  of  flying,  Mr.  Brearey  turned  to 
the  far  less  interesting’  subject  of  balloons ;  but  here  we  do  not 
propose  to  follow  him,  as  the  uses  to  which  these  can  be  put  have 
often  been  discussed.  The  question  of  flying-machines  is  a  very 
different  one,  and  theie  are  few  whose  attention  would  not  be 
roused  if  they  were  told  that  men  who  have  studied  the  subject 
seem  to  be  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  found  possible  to  construct 
machines  which  will  enable  human  beings  to  travel  through  the 
air  in  any  direction  they  please.  The  indications  hitherto  given 
of  the  manner  in  which  this  result  is  to  be  achieved  are  perhaps 
a  little  vague  ;  but  there  is  a  time  of  uncertainty  with  regard  to 
all  discoveries,  and  the  earnest  votaries  of  flying  seem  assured 
that  they  are  on  their  way  to  great  achievements.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  they  do  not  speak  of  the  subject  they 
are  investigating  as  ordinary  inventors  or  observers  do,  but  with 
a  certain  strong  enthusiasm.  ”  Thus  the  Chairman  spoke  of  Mr.  Moy 
as  having  assured  him  that  “  his  feeling  and  his  heart  ”  were  in 
“  the  cause  ;  ’  and  Mr.  Brearey  said  that  no  other  subject,  except 
bis  necessary  avocations,  engrossed  his  thoughts,  and  that  the 
remainder  of  his  life  would  be  “  as  the  last  twelve  years,”  which, 
it  way  be  presumed,  have  been  given  up  to  speculation  on 
aerial  questions.  There  is  nothing  forced  or  exaggerated  in  using 
this  language  respecting  labours  which  are  undertaken  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  men  and  women  to  fly,  as  certainly,  if  the 
desired  result  is  achieved,  a  striking  change  will  be  brought  about. 
Putting  commercial  considerations  aside  and  looking  merely  at 
social  ones,  how  great  an  alteration  will  there  be  in  the  ways  of 
civilized  beings  if  flying  is  brought  within  the  reach  of  all  who 
can  buy  an  engine  and  some  durable  wings.  To  take  the  most 
poetic  relation  of  life,  what  a  difi'erent  thing  will  courtship  be 
when  lovers  seek  the  clouds,  as  of  course  they  will,  and  when 
vows  are  exchanged  in  the  air.  Lord  Lytton  tried  to  describe  some¬ 
thing  ot  the  kind,  but  his  hero  was  a  clumsy  fellow  who  could  not 
learn  how  to  manage  his  wings,  and  constantly  had  to  be  caught 
by  the  woman  who  loved  him.  Very  different  will  be  the  case 
with  the  vigorous  and  well-trained  young  Englishman  who  will 
take  the  lady  whom  he  admires  out  to  fly  just  as  ladies  are  now 
taken  out  tor  a  drive,  or  will  perchance  urge  his  suit  when  hovering 
outside  her  second-floor  window,  and  will  perch  on  the  sill  to 
learn  his  fate.  Then,  in  the  more  prosaic  part  of  life,  in  the 
ordinary  routine  of  commonplace  daily  existence,  what  strange  i 
alterations  will  occur !  Our  ancestors  would  have  laughed  at  any 
one  who  had  told  them  that  the  time  would  come  when  the 
throngs  in  the  streets  would  have  under  their  feet  men  of  business 
who  were  being  dragged  to  and  from  their  daily  work ;  and  it  is 
equally  difficult  for  us  to  conceive  that  perhaps  in  the  next  century 
the  peacelul  ramblers  by  the  Regent’s  Park  will  find  the  sky 
overhead  suddenly  darkened,  at  a  certain  time  in  the  afternoon, 
by  the  great  flocks  of  City  men  who  are  flying-  to 
their  homes  in  the  far  North-West.  There  will,  of  course, 


be  some  inconvenience  from  the  general  acquisition  of  powers 
ot  flight ;  but  then  every  great  change  brings  with  it  a 
certain  amount  of  suffering.  Thus  it  is  terrible  to  picture  the 
feelings  of  the  quiet  householder  of  the  future  when  he  learns  that 
a  large  number  of  schoolboys  have  recently  been  let  loose,  and  are 
flying  about  the  neighbourhood  ;  or  that  the  crew  of  a  man-of-war 
recently  paid  oft  have  bought  aerial  machines,  and  may  appear  «t 
any  moment.  Such  drawbacks  as  these  will,  however,  be  trifling 
when  compared  with  the  vast  advantages  which  men  will  gain 
from  the  possession  of  wings.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  of  these 
will  be  the  facility  which  will  be  given  for  the  pursuit  and  detec¬ 
tion  of  crime.  It  is  not  easy  to  picture  a  flying  policeman,  or  to 
imagine  injunctions  to  move  on  coming  from  above  the  chimnev- 
pots  ;  but  it  is  perhaps  possible  to  realize  how  perfect  a  feeling  of 
security  the  inhabitants  of  London  will  have  when  they  know  that 
all  over  the  metropolis  watchful  inspectors  are  poised  in  mid-airr 
and  that  soaring  constables  are  constantly  on  the  look-out.  Let  it 
be  hoped  that  when  these  days  come  men  will  not  forget  to  whom 
thev  owe  so  much,  and  will  regard  the  members  of  the  Aeronautical 
Society  as  benefactors  of  humanity,  and  worthy  of  enduring  fame. 


FRENCH  TRANSLATIONS  OF  DANTE. 

nPIIE  history  of  the  popular  appreciation  of  Dante  is  a  curious 
-1*-  _  one. .  It  may  be  fairly  gathered  by  considering  the  number  of 
editions,  in  the  original,  of  his  greatest  work  since  the  invention 
of  printing.  From  1492  to  1 500  there  were  nineteen  editions  of 
the  Divina  Commedia ;  during  the  sixteenth  century  there  were 
forty  ;  in  the  seventeenth  century  only  five  ;  and  in  the  eighteenth 
thirty-seven.  Addison,  in  his  travels  in  Italy,  ignores  Dante ; 
Johnson,  in  his  Life  of  Milton,  does  not  allude  to  him,  although 
he  compares  Milton  with  Tasso.  For  a  long  time  he  was,  both  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent,  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  men  of 
whom  the  world  chose  to  know  nothing.  For  the  last  seventy  or 
eighty  years  editions  and  translations  have  multiplied  almost 
beyond  count ;  and  in  England  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  because 
during  that  time  the  general  study  of  the  Italian  language  has 
relatively,  if  not  indeed  actually,  declined.  Italian  used  to  be  the 
language  learned,  in  addition  to  French,  if  any  second  language 
was  taught;  now  it  is  German;  and  yet  the  study  of  Dante  is 
continually  on  the  increase. 

It  is,  however,  on  Dante  in  France,  and  on  French  translations 
of  his  Divine  Comedy,  that  we  now  propose  to  dwell.  Naturally, 
in  France,  with  its  cognate  tongue,  and  its  more  general  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  what,  for  want  of  an  apt  English  equivalent,  must  still  be 
called  belles  lettres,  an  earlier  familiarity  might  be  expected  with 
the  great  poem.  And  this  may  be  remarked  as  being  true, 
without  forgetting  the  special  obligations  of  English  to  Italian 
literature,  as  is  so  obviously  seen  in  the  poetry  of  Chaucer  and 
Spenser.  Accordingly,  with  the  exception  of  a  rare  Spanish 
version,  published  in  1515,  the  French  press  had  the  honour  of 
issuing  the  first  printed  translation  of  the  Divina  Commedia  into  a 
foreign  tongue,  and  for  many  years  it  maintained  this  distinction. 
For  this  version  wasfollowed  by  others  before  the  earliest  English 
translation  appeared,  and  this  was  a  version  of  the  Inferno  only, 
by  Charles  Rogers,  in  1782.  Then,  in  1785  and  1802,  came 
Boyd's  strange  work ;  nor  did  Cary’s  well-known  version  of  the 
whole  poem  see  the  light  until  the  year  1814. 

There  is  indeed  a  French  version  of  the  Inferno ,  in  manu¬ 
script,  still  earlier  than  that  which  will  presently  be  mentioned 
as  the  first  translation  printed  in  France.  It  is  iii  the  University 
Library  at  Turin,  and  is  an  anonymous  work  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  in  the  same  metre  and  with  the  same  number  of  verses  as 
the  original.  The  first  six  lines  are  as  follows  : — 

D’milleu  du  chemin  de  la  vie  presente 
Me  retrouvay  parmy  une  forest  obscure, 

Ou  m’estoye  esgare  hors  de  la  droicte  sente. 

Ha,  combien  ce  serait  a  dire  chose  dure 

De  ceste  forest,  taut  aspre,  forte  et  sauvage, 

Qu’en  y  peasant  ma  paour  renouvclle  et  dure. 

This  is  very  close  and  literal,  and  absolutely  lino  for  line  with  the 
Italian. 

The  Abbe  Grangier’s  work  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1597  in  three 
stout  little  volumes.  It  begins  with  a  dedicatory  epistle  to 
Henri  Quatre,  which  contains  among  other  things  a  sort  of  apology 
for  Dante’s  satiric  humour  in  putting  so  many  emperors,  kings, 
dukes,  counts,  marquises,  and  other  rulers  into  Ilell  and  Purgatory. 
Especially  he  has  to  excuse  his  author  for  the  place  assigned  to 
Hugh  Capet  in  Purgatory,  and  for  calling  the  ancestor  of  the  line  of 
French  monarchs  “the  son  of  a  butcher,”  which,  as  he  explains  it, 
is  said  metaphorically  ;  and,  to  set  off  Dante’s  greater  affection  for 
Philippe-le-Bel,  and  the  king3  of  France  who  bullied  Popes. 
The  dedication  is  followed  by  an  address  to  his  readers,  in  which 
he  displays  his  method  of  proceeding,  and  warns  them  against 
expecting  “  une  poesie  delicate,  mignarde,  coulaute,  et  bien  aysee. 
comme  est  celle  quasi  de  tous  noz  Poetes  Frangoys.”  He  then 
announces  his  translation  as  being  verse  for  verse  with  the  ori¬ 
ginal,  although  in  a  different  metre,  and  adds  that  he  is  thus  com¬ 
pelled  in  many  places  to  be  as  difficult  and  involved  as  Dante  him¬ 
self,  and  in  such  places  he  begs  his  readers  to  turn  to  the  notes  for 
assistance,  where  they  may  find  the  very  words  of  the  text  and  an 
easy  paraphrase ;  admitting  also  that  he  sometimes  leaves  words 
untranslated  in  the  midst  of  his  own  French.  This  is  a  quaint  and 
honest  avowal  of  the  excellent  old  Abbe  —  perhaps  more  to 
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be  commended  than  the  disingenuous  devices  of  some  of  bis 
successors,  or  than  the  clumsy,  but  frequently  adopted  practice  of 
printing  the  original  at  length,  side  by  side  with  the  translation, 
in  order  to  give  the  reader  the  immediate  opportunity  of  judging 
which  is  the  harder  of  the  two.  The  stanza  employed  and  the 
quality  of  the  work  will  be  seen  from  the  opening  of  the  In¬ 
ferno  : — 

Au  millieu  du  chemin  de  nostre  courte  vie 
Je  me  tronvay  pensif  dedans  une  forest, 

Pleine  d’obscuvite,  dont  la  voye  faillie 
M’avoit  fait  esgarer.  Et  bien  penible  il  est 
Do  dire  qu’elle  fust  ceste  forest  sauvage 
Que  la  peur  renouvelle  en  mon  doubteux  courage. 

On  comparison  with  the  original  it  will  be  noticed  at  a  glance  that 
the  above  is  neither  line  for  line  with  the  original  nor  very  literal, 
and  that  some  extraneous  words  have  been  introduced.  Neverthe¬ 
less  there  is  considerable  vigour  and  truth  in  the  work  of  Grangier, 
and  it  deserves  a  better  estimation  than  it  has  generally  obtained 
at  the  hands  of  French  critics ;  and  the  notes  are  good. 

In  his  Dictionnaire  Philosophique  Voltaire  has  an  article  upon 
Dante,  of  whom  he  says  that  his  reputation  will  always  increase, 
because  nobody  will  ever  read  him.  There  are  twenty  passages  in 
the  Divine  Comedy  which  every  one  knows  by  heart,  and  this  spares 
people  the  labour  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  rest.  It  is  a  poem 
“  dans  un  gout  bizarre,'’  and  Voltaire  is  surprised  that  “  on  a  re¬ 
garde  ce  salmigondis  comme  un  beau  poeme  epique.”  Finally,  he 
gives  his  own  flippant  translation,  in  French  verse,  of  the  fine  epi¬ 
sode  of  Guido  da  Montefeltro  in  the  Purgatorio.  The  following- 
lines  occur  towards  the  close  of  it : — 

J.ors  devers  moi  saint  Francois  descendit, 

Comptant  au  ciel  amenev  ma  bonne  ame  ; 

Blais  Belzdbuth  vint  en  poste  et  lui  dit : 

Monsieur  d’Assise,  arretez  :  je  reclame 
Ce  conseiller  du  saint  pfere,  il  est  mien  ; 

Bon  saint  Francis,  que  chacun  ait  le  sien. 

Lors  tout  penaud  le  bon  liomme  d’Assisc 
M’abandonnait  au  grand  diable  d’enfer. 

Je  lui  criai :  Monsieur  de  Lucifer, 

Je  suis  un  saint,  voyez  ma  robe  grise,  etc. 

And  it  is  of  this  stuff  that  Warton  remarks  in  his  History  of 
Poetry — “  Dante  thus  translated  would  have  had  many  more 
readers  than  at  present.”  He  has  previously  ridiculed  Dante  for 
his  Gothic  and  extravagant  innovations,  his  childish  and  ludicrous 
excesses,  and  his  disgusting  fooleries.  Probably  these  observations 
of  a  really  learned  man  mark  the  lowest  point  to  which  the  literary 
taste  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  poetry  was  degraded. 

Most  of  the  French  translations  are  in  prose,  and  are  led  off  by 
that  of  Clairfons  (Florence  and  Paris,  1776).  The  honesty  of  this 
gentleman  even  exceeds  that  of  the  good  Abbe  Grangier ;  for, 
when  he  comes  to  a  difficult  place,  he  suspends  his  translation, 
merely  remarking  in  a  note  that  the  difference  of  genius  in  the 
two  languages  concerned  makes  it  impossible  to  translate  the 
passage  thus  omitted.  This  was  followed  by  the  version  of 
Rivard  and  by  that  of  D’Estouteville  (edited  by  Sallior)  in  1783 
and  1796  respectively.  The  labours  of  Artaud  de  Montor,  a 
long  and  well-known  worker  in  the  field  of  Dante,  commenced 
in  1 8 1  x  with  a  prose  translation  of  the  Paradiso,  followed  in  the 
succeeding  years  by  the  Inferno  and  Purgatorio;  and  these  are 
said  to  represent  the  devotion  of  twenty-four  years  to  the  subject. 
The  l-esult  is  certainly  very  far  from  being  a  satisfactory  one.  M. 
Artaud  has  not  succeeded  in  imbuing  himself  with  the  spirit  of 
the  original,  or  in  mastering  the  temperament  of  the  age  in  which 
Dante  lived  and  worked.  This  is  indeed  one  of  the  chief  diffi¬ 
culties  to  be  encountei-ed  in  acquiring  a  due  appi-eciation  of  the 
Divina  Commcdia.  The  poem  reflects  in  a  very  remarkable  degree 
the  characteristics  of  the  time  and  place  which  saw  its  birth,  in 
addition  to  the  personal  peculiarities  and  circumstances  of  its 
writer.  The  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  marked  a  critical 
phase  in  the  history  of  European  literature,  in  politics,  and  in 
ecclesiastical  influence.  It  was  a  period  of  emergence  from  the 
past — of  uncertainty  as  to  the  future.  There  had  been  no  name 
of  note  in  general  literature  between  Boethius  and  Dante.  There 
was  a  kind  of  supernatural  reverence  for  so  much  as  was  known 
of  classical  antiquity  and  mythology,  almost  equalling  that  which 
existed  for  the  traditions  of  the  Church.  There  was  the  great 
contest  going  on  between  the  Empire  and  the  Vatican,  in  the 
midst  of  which  Dante’s  own  life  was  cast,  and  which  so  largely 
influenced  its  fortunes.  The  vast  domination  of  the  scholastic 
philosophy  was  in  full  vigour;  Aristotle  and  Thomas  Aquinas 
ruled  without  appeal  in  the  world  of  intellect.  All  these  general 
surroundings,  and  the  more  local  atmospheres  of  a  dozen  petty  Italian 
cities  or  States,  have  to  be  understood  before  Dante  can  be  under¬ 
stood.  And,  besides  knowing  all  that  he  knew  and  was  affected  b v,  it 
is  further  necessary  to  ignoi-e  all  that  he  did  not  know — all  modern 
science,  all  modern  interpretation  of  the  true  spirit  of  Greek  and 
Roman  authors,  and  even  of  the  mental  and  political  phenomena 
of  the  age,  which  must  have  appeared  to  Daute  in  many  instances 
in  a  totally  different  way  from  that  in  which  they  strike  the 
modern  student  of  the  past.  Neither  is  M.  Artaud's  language 
worthy  of  his  original.  It  is  poor  and  tame ;  and  is  frequently 
not  to  be  relied  upon  as  a  faithful  rendering  of  it.  Nevertheless  it 
has  been  more  than  once  reprinted,  and  for  some  time  occupied 
the  position  of  being  the  most  readily  available  and  popular 
French  translation. 

Passing  over  several  other  translations  of  the  whole  or  parts  of 
the  Divina  Commedia,  the  prose  version  by  Fiorentino  next  de¬ 
serves  attention.  It  appeared  in  1840,  and  has  passed  through 


several  editions,  the  latest  bearing  the  date  of  18 77.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  performance,  preceded  by  a  full  analysis  and  explanation 
of  the  whole  poem,  which  reduces  the  necessary  notes  to  each  canto 
to  dimensions  of  commendable  brevity.  In  1842  came  out  a  verse 
translation  by  Aroux  of  the  whole  poem,  undertaken  in  a  spirit  of 
rebuke  of  those  who  had  supposed  prose  to  be  an  appropriate 
vehicle  for  rendering  a  great  poet  into  another  language ;  and  he 
had  prepared  himself  for  the  task  by  previous  publications  on 
Dante’s  minor  works.  But,  with  far  less  learning  and  ability  to 
support  a  peculiar  theory  than  were  possessed  by  Rossetti  or 
Lamennais,  M.  Aroux  has  esoteric  notions  which  disqualify 
him  from  being  a  sound  guide  in  the  interpretation  of  a  poet  in 
whose  writings,  if  plainly  read  and  understood  as  he  meant  them 
to  be,  there  is  really  nothing  of  mystery  or  concealment.  But  M. 
Aroux  and  his  companions  in  these  opinions  have  thought  other¬ 
wise,  and  can  only  interpret  Dante  as  a  mystic,  always  employing 
a  peculiar  and  symbolical  language  under  which  a  hidden  mean¬ 
ing  fs  couched,  and  by  which  a  constant  attack  upon  ■  the 
Papacy  was  supposed  to  be  sustained.  In  tki3  jargon — the 
so-called  language  of  the  Jideles  d' amour — the  most  extraordinary 
interpretations  are  assigned  to  the  most  familiar  names.  M.  Aroux 
furnishes  a  key  to  this  symbolical  tongue,  from  which  it  appears 
that  Adam,  the  ancestor  of  the  human  race,  stands  in  the  Divina 
Commedia  for  Dante  himself,  in  his  character  of  creator  of  a  new 
form  of  language ;  and  that  Dante  is  also  signified  by  Ulysses,  as 
the  friend  of  Diomedes,  who  is  the  type  of  the  Emperor 
Henry  VII.  Eve  is  the  sectarian  church  in  Florence.  Bice  is 
not  the  pretty  and  affectionate  abbreviation  of  Beatrice,  but  is 
B.  I.  C.  E.,  the  initials  of  Beatrice,  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  Enrico, 
the  emperor  just  named,  thus  summarizing  the  political  and 
religious  belief  of  Dante.  Beatrice,  of  course,  is  not  the  real 
daughter  of  Folco  Portinari,  but  a  complex  personification  of  a 
creed,  and  various  other  things.  Philippe-le-Bcl  figures  under  the 
aliases  of  Briareus,  Cassiu3,  Midas,  and  Pontius  Pilate  ;  and  so  on 
through  several  pages  of  equally  absurd  and  arbitrary  assumptions. 
M.  Aroux's  versification  is  somewhat  irregular,  and  is  singularly 
unpleasing  and  unfitted  to  represent  the  original ;  but  it  is  readable, 
and  not  without  occasional  merit. 

The  work  of  Lamennais  appeared  after  his  death,  in  1855,  and 
is  not  unworthy  of  its  author’s  reputation.  lie  gives  a  long  intro¬ 
duction  containing  a  synoptical  account  of  the  whole  poem.  Ilis 
translation  is  in  prose,  but  it  is  printed  in  paragraphs  corresponding 
with  the  terzets  of  the  original ;  and  as  the  sense,  more  frequently 
than  otherwise,  terminates  with  these  divisions,  the  effect  of  the 
terza  rima  is  to  some  extent  maintained,  to  the  eye  at  least,  if  not 
to  the  ear,  and  the  reader  is  reminded  that  he  has  before  him  the 
translation  of  a  poem  in  another  language.  Lamenuais’s  work  of 
translation  is  only  a  part,  and  a  subsidiary  one,  of  his  labours  on 
Dante,  and  on  the  philosophy  and  history  of  his  time  ;  and  Dante 
must  have  been  regarded  by  him  rather  as  a  great  actor  in  his 
own  age,  and  as  the  most  distinguished  literary  exponent  of  it, 
than  merely  as  a  great  poet  of  Italy.  The  fame  of  Lamennais  will 
not  rest  upon  this  translation,  excellent  as  it  is,  but  upon  what  he 
has  done  in  the  larger  and  wider  region  of  thought  and  learning  of 
which  it  forms  but  a  subordinate  part. 

The  names  of  Bari-e,  Brizeux,  Cesena,  Costa,  Mesnard,  Mongis, 
Ozanam,  and  other  French  translators,  can  only  be  mentioned ; 
and  the  work  of  Louis  Ratisbonne  (1853  and  subsequent  years) 
deserves  little  commendation.  He  entered  the  lists  full  of  scorn 
for  other  translators  ;  but  was  so  fortunate  as  to  receive  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  Lamartine  and  Villemain,  the  former  of  whom  went  to 
the  absurd  length  of  equalling  his  performance  with  the  Abbe 
Delille’s  translation  of  the  Georgies  of  Virgil.  The  value  of  the 
praise,  however,  is  much  diminished  by  the  epithets  applied  by 
Lamartine  to  Daute,  whom  he  calls  “  abrupte,  etrange,  sauvage,  et 
mystique  ” — which  words  are  worth  quoting  to  show  how  little 
the  person  who  could  use  them  can  have  been  capable  of  appre¬ 
ciating  the  poet  to  whom  they  were  applied  by  him.  The  verse 
of  Ratisbonne’s  translation  is  an  unreal  mockei’y  of  the  true  terza 
rima ,  with  an  extremely  displeasing  and  sing-song  effect.  In  the 
Fifth  Canto  of  the  Inferno  lie  has  adopted  the  repulsive  and  very 
slenderly  supported  reading — 

Che  seno  dette  a  Nino,  e  fu  sua  sposa. 

The  latest  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  by  far  the  best  French  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Divina  Commedia  is  one  recently  published  in  Paris 
by  Lemerre,  aud  forming  two  volumes  of  the  Petite  Bibliotiieque 
Litteraire.  It  is  in  prose,  and  printed,  like  the  version  by  Lamen¬ 
nais,  in  paragraphs  which  represent  the  terzets  of  the  original.  The 
translator  is  M.  Fi-ancisque  Reynard,  and  we  believe  that  this  is  his 
first  appearance  in  an  independent  publication,  although  he  has  been 
for  some  years  engaged  in  journalism.  He  has  succeeded  admi¬ 
rably  well  in  giving  the  full  meaning  of  the  poet,  in  whose  foot¬ 
steps  he  follows,  without  omission,  and  hardly  ever  with  any 
addition.  His  language  is  well  chosen,  and  is  precise  where  pre¬ 
vious  translators  have  been  vague  or  less  accurate.  A  comparison 
of  M.  Reynard’s  work  with  that  of  Lamennais,  at  any  portion  of 
it,  will  afford  illustrations  of  this  superiority  over  the  best  of  his 
predecessors.  Taking,  for  instance,  the  well-known  opening  of  the 
Thirty-third  Canto  of  the  Inferno,  which  M.  Reynard  renders  as 
follows : — 

Ce  pecheur  soulcva  sa  bouehe  de  la  fcroce  pature,  l’essuyant  aux  cheveux 
de  la  tete  qu’il  avait  par  derribre  rongde. 

Puis  il  commenya: — Tu  veux  que  je  renouvelle  la  douleur  desesperee  qui 
me  comprime  le  coeur,  ricn  qu’en  y  pensant  ct.avantquc  j'en  parle.  Mais  si 
mes  paroles  doivent  etre  une  semcnce  qui  fructifie  1’infamie  au  traitre  que  je 
ronge,  parler  et  plourer,  tu  me  verras  tout  ensemble. 
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It  would  be  impossible  to  combine  absolute  fidelity  to  the  original 
and  good  style  in  the  translation,  to  greater  perfection  than  has 
here  been  reached.  In  this  passage  Lamennais  has  “  l’horrible 
pature,”  where  Reynard  much  more  closely  renders  “  liero  ”  by 
“feroce.”  “  II  cor  mi  preme  ”  in  the  former  version  is  “  m’oppresse 
le  cceur,”  and  in  the  latter  “  comprime  le  cocur.”  “  Frutti  infamia  ” 
is  iu  Lamennais  “recueille  l’infamie”;  in  Reynard  it  is  “fructifie”; 
and  so  on.  Both,  as  we  notice,  shirk  the  precise  meaning  of  the 
word  “  chiavar  ”  in  line  45  of  this  canto.  Lamennais  turns  it — 

Et  j’cntcndis  en  bas  seellcr  la  porte  ; 

and  the  other  has  “  former.”  These  words  may  both  denote  either 
“  locking  ”  or  “  nailing  up,”  the  two  meanings  between  which  the 
opinions  of  translators  are  divided,  whose  rival  claims  to  being  in 
the  right  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  attempt  to  discuss  here. 

It  is  obvious  that  every  subsequent  translator  of  a  well-known 
work  has  the  advantage  over  his  predecessors  of  consulting  their 
versions  and  of  profiting  by  their  labours,  adopting  perhaps,  their 
very  words  when  they  cannot  be  improved  upon,  correcting  their 
errors,  and  strengthening  their  weak  points.  And  if  this  is  true 
of  all  translations,  it  is  more  especially  the  case  with  literal  prose 
translations,  in  which  any  two  or  more  persons  competent  to  their 
'ask  must  be  expected  to  be  constantly  found  in  almost  necessary, 
but  undesigned,  coincidence.  Making,  however,  all  due  allowance 
Cor  such  considerations  as  this,  which  tell  in  favour  of  the  elder 
and  against  the  more  recent  translators  of  any  standard  classic,  we 
ire  still  inclined  to  award  to  M.  Reynard  a  very  large  amount  of 
praise  and  admiration  for  the  way  in  which  he  has  provided  his 
countrymen  with  the  best  existing  means  of  becoming  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Dante  in  their  own  tongue;  and  we  are  pleased 
to  know  that  a  translation  of  the  Orlando  Furioso  by  him  is  now 
in  the  press,  and  that  this  is  to  be  followed  by  the  Decameron  of 
Boccaccio,  and  probably  also  by  French  versions  of  Tasso  and 
I’etrarch. 


THE  ART  OF  GOING  AWAY. 

E  have  heard  it  said  that  one  of  the  most  important  social 
accomplishments  is  that  of  entering  a  room  gracefully  ;  but 
to  our  mind  that  of  leaving  one  easily  and  judiciously  is  to  be 
preferred.  It  is  painful  to  see  people  anxious  to  beat  a  retreat 
from  a  call  or  visit,  and  yet  apparently  as  unable  to  escape  as  rats 
iu  a  trap,  although  nothing  bars  their  egres3,  and  all  persons  con¬ 
cerned  would  gladly  dispense  with  their  company.  The  art  or 
science  of  departure  both  from  localities  and  positions  is  worth  study¬ 
ing  in  great  as  well  as  little  matters.  To  understand  when  to  bring 
to  an  end  a  morning  call  or  a  public  career  requires,  in  a  lesser 
or  greater  degree,  the  exercise  of  the  same  faculty.  No  visitor 
is  likely  to  be  popular  who  has  not  the  tact  to  leave  at  the 
proper  time  a  house  at  which  he  may  be  staying;  and  no  Prime 
Minister  understands  his  business  unless  he  recognizes  the  exact 
moment  at  which  he  ought  to  tender  his  resignation.  Many 
cases  at  once  present  themselves  to  the  mind  in  which  the 
judicious  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  bringing  things  to  a  conclusion 
is  necessary.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  merits  of  a  novelist  to  know 
v.'hen  to  wind  up  his  story,  and  the  orator  who  can  sit  down  at  the 
right  moment  and  in  the  light  way  is  master  of  a  good  half  of  his 
art.  Preachers  sometimes  complain  that  their  greatest  difficulty 
is  that  of  concluding  their  sermons  ;  but  in  this  particular  case 
there  is  little  need  for  the  exercise  of  any  special  ingenuity,  as  au 
abrupt  but  early  ending  is  the  fault,  of  all  others,  which  is  most 
readily  pardoned  by  their  hearers. 

A  bulky  treatise  might  be  written  upon  this  subject  if  we  had 
no  scruple  about  violating  our  own  precepts,  but  we  only  propose 
to  look  at  it  in  some  of  its  social  phases.  We  will  not  enlarge 
upon  the  advisableness  of  moderation  in  the  length  of  morning 
calls,  because  we  lately  treated  this  matter  in  some  detail;  and  to 
write  an  essay  instructing  people  how  to  get  away  from  their  friends 
would  be  about  as  useful  as  an  attempt  to  teach  riding  by  means 
of  a  book.  It  would  of  course  bo  easy  to  multiply  palpable 
truisms  on  the  subject,  after  the  manner  of  the  writer  on  etiquette 
who  observed  that  it  was  ungenteel  to  blow  your  nose  with  your 
table  napkin.  We  might,  for  instance,  point  out  that  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  for  a  nervous  bore  who  has  paid  a  call  lasting  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  announce  his  withdrawal  by  observing  that 
he  “fears  he  must  go”;  for  his  host  would  probably  mentally 
reply,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  “  Sinful  brother,  part  in 
peace.”  Or  we  might  inveigh  against  the  habit  to  which  some 
ladies  are  addicted,  of  waiting  to  say  an  interminable  quantity  of 
last  words  after  they  have  risen  to  leave ;  but  we  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  regeneration  of  mankind  on  these  matters 
is  quite  hopeless.  Although,  however,  we  have  little  expectation 
that  the  virtue  of  early  departure  will  ever  become  common,  we 
may  point  out  the  popularity  of  such  a  proceeding.  It  is  often 
a  doubtful  question  whether  people  will  be  much  gratified  by 
one’s  arrival,  but  it  is  almost  always  certain  that  they  will  be 
secretly  glad  at  one’s  departure.  At  any  rate,  nobody  suffers  in 
the  estimation  of  his  friends  by  leaving  them  with  an  appetite  for 
his  society. 

Few  people  have  more  or  better  opportunities  of  observing  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  mankind  in  this  matter  than  owners  of  country 
houses.  It  is  often  amusing  to  notice  the  various  methods  of 
:  ntimating  an  exit  which  are  adopted  by  different  persons  in 
any  houseful  of  guests.  Some  will  try  to  break  the  distressing 
n^'VS  trendy,  as  if  they  were  afraid  it  would  overwhelm  us  with  ; 


grief,  expressing  their  fears  that  they  “  really  must  go  ”  on  such 
or  such  a  day,  probably  a  later  day  than  they  were  expected  to 
remain ;  and  it  is  lucky  if  the  unavoidable  regrets  expressed  by  their 
entertainer  do  not  call  forth  a  reply  that  they  “  will  do  their  best  to 
stay  a  little  longer.”  Others  hint  indirectly  that  they  are  going 
to  deprive  you  of  the  pleasure  of  their  company  by  inquiring 
where  they  majr  obtain  flys ;  while  some,  on  the  other  hand,  say 
not  a  word  till  the  carriage  is  at  the  door  to  take  them  away. 
Between  ignorance  as  to  when  some  of  the  guests  intend  to  leave 
and  the  sudden  departure  of  others,  a  host  is  often  thrown  into  a 
state  of  considerable  perplexity.  To  add  to  these  and  the  other 
cares  of  hospitality,  some  visitors,  especially  maiden  ladies,  are 
apt  to  bother  him  about  their  intended  journey  for  several  days 
beforehand,  expecting  him  to  study  Bradshaw  for  their  edification. 
At  last  perhaps  they  find  that  they  “  can’t  get  ”  to  their  pro¬ 
posed  destination  in  one  day,  or  at  any  rate  in  time  for  dinner ; 
and  therefore  they  determine  to  remain  a  few  days  longer  in  their 
present  quarters.  When  the  time  arrives  for  a  party  of  the  guests 
to_  start  for  the  station,  one  or  two  will  very  likely  keep  their  enter¬ 
tainer  in  a  state  of  nervous  anxiety  by  making  no  visible  prepa¬ 
rations  for  a  start ;  the  servants  of  others  will  not  be  forthcoming, 
although  their  masters  and  mistresses  are  ready,  the  carriages 
at  the  door,  and  the  luggage  on  the  top  of  them.  Two  or  three 
people  will  want  change,  too  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  tipping 
the  servants,  and  the  mind  of  one  will  be  concentrated  upon  the 
mysterious  disappearance  of  his  umbrella,  that  of  another  upon  the 
non-arrival  of  a  letter  which  he  expected  that  morning,  and  which 
he  will  wish  to  be  carefully  forwarded  to  a  place  with  an  un¬ 
pronounceable  Welsh  name.  When  the  host’s  mind  is  occupied 
with  these  matters,  one  of  his  visitors  will  probably  call  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  telegram  in  the  morning  papers;  and,  just  as  he  is  about 
to  bid  a  graceful  farewell  to  the  most  important  of  his  guests,  there 
will  very  likely  be  an  outcry  that  somebody’s  fly  has  not  arrived, 
and  a  rush  will  have  to  be  made  to  the  stables,  where  there 
will  be  a  scramble  to  provide  a  conveyance  of  some  sort  at  a 
moment’s  notice.  The  worst  case  of  all  is  when  a  departed  guest 
suddenly  reappears,  hot  and  flurried,  having  left  some  of  his 
belongings  behind  him.  Seizing  his  lost  property,  he  wishes 
his  host  a  breathless  good-by,  and,  springing  into  his  fly  with  a 
bounce  and  a  bang,  shuts  the  door,  hoarsely  calling  to  his  driver 
to  go  on  as  quickly  as  possible  lest  he  should  miss  his  train. 
Fortunate  and  worthy  of  all  praise  is  he  who  succeeds  in  taking  his 
leave  easily  and  courteously,  saying  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
moment,  and  calmly  going  away  without  fuss  or  hurry. 

There  is  a  proper  time  for  everything,  and  not  least  for  going 
away.  We  must  not  be  misunderstood  as  implying  that,  as 
a  universal  rule,  the  sooner  our  guests  leave  us  the  better.  On  the 
contrary,  there  are  few  greater  social  nuisances  than  the  prema¬ 
ture  loss  of  an  important  member  of  a  well-assorted  party.  Per¬ 
haps  everything  has  been  arranged  with  the  best  prospect  of 
success,  when  it  suddenly  turns  out  that  the  most  desirable  guest 
of  all,  who  had  been  expected  to  stay  a  week,  can  only  remain  for 
a  couple  of  days.  The  welcome  visitor  who  leaves  too  soon  is  a  great 
offender,  and  his  sin  is  aggravated  when  it  leads  to  the  extra  stay 
of  a  decided  bore.  But  a  considerable  knowledge  of  character  is 
required  by  the  guest  who  wo  uld  stay  or  go  exactly  at  the  right 
time.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  discover  whether  his  host  is 
telling  the  truth  or  politely  lying  when  he  presses  him  to  remain. 
The  proper  hour  of  the  day  for  leaving  is  also  a  matter  of  some 
moment.  The  visitor  who  goes  away  at  an  inconvenient  time  often 
gives  an  immensity  of  trouble.  Many  a  half-day  is  wasted  by  people 
having  to  wait  at  home  in  order  to  see  a  guest  off.  It  is  of  course 
desirable  to  use  the  most  convenient  trains,  but  it  is  not  desirable  that 
a  whole  household  should  be  disarranged  in  order  that  one  man  may 
catch  an  express.  It  were  better  that  a  guest  should  be  an  hour 
longer  on  his  journey  than  that  he  should  put  his  entertainer  to 
inconvenience  by  starting  at  an  awkward  moment ;  for  he  should 
remember  that  his  host’s  recollection  of  him  and  his  visit  will  pro¬ 
bably  bo  a  good  deal  associated  with  the  occasion  of  his  departure, 
and  it  is  therefore  highly  important  that  that  association  should 
be  agreeable.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  bidding  farewell 
to  a  host  is  to  convey  to  him  the  impression  that  you  have  enjoyed 
yourself.  Expressions  of  thanks  for  a  pleasant  visit  are  apt  to  have 
a  stereotyped  and  conventional  ring  about  them.  A  hospitable 
man  likes  to  know  that  his  friends  have  been  happy ;  but  when 
each  of  them  mutters  a  sort  of  little  grace  on  his  departure,  he  feels 
that  they  are  but  paying  him  an  ordinary  social  compliment,  for 
he  knows  that  they  thank  their  entertainers  wherever  they  go  as 
regularly  as  they  tip  the  servants.  Indeed  we  once  heard  of  an 
absent  and  nervous  man  who,"  as  he  was  getting  into  the  carriage 
which  was  to  convey  him  to  the  station,  inadvertently  tipped  his 
host  and  thanked  the  butler  for  his  pleasant  visit. 

There  are  unhappy  mortals  who  are  so  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
art  of  departure  that  more  or  less  decisive  measures  have  to  be 
taken  to  induce  them  to  leave  at  all.  It  is  a  distressing  episode 
when  a  visitor  has  to  bo  assisted  in  making  up  his  mind  to  go 
away,  in  much  the  same  manner  as  a  lame  dog  is  said  to  be 
helped  over  a  stile.  It  is  hard  to  say  which  appears  the  greater 
fool  under  such  circumstances — the  guest  or  his  host.  A  man 
is  in  a  decidedly  false  position  when,  having  enticed  another 
into  his  house,  he  is  unable  to  coax  him  to  go  out  of  it 
again.  If  the  art  of  departure  is  difficult,  that  of  ejection  is  stiff 
harder  to  learn.  The  reversal  of  the  engines  of  hospitality  is 
a  very  undignified  proceeding.  There  are  people  who  are  quite 
callous  to  all  hints  that  they  have  stayed  long  enough.  The 
deterioration  of  the  champagne,  the  increasing  lightness  of  the 
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claret,  the  disappearance  of  the  satin  damask  furniture  under  loose 
covers,  and  even  the  feigned  indisposition  of  the  host,  have  no 
effect  on  such  gentlemen.  They  say  that  there  is  nothing  they' like 
so  much  as  to  be  with  you  when  you  are  quite  alone,  nor  will  any¬ 
thing  persuade  them  to  be  so  faithless  and  ungrateful  as  to  leave 
you  until  you  are  completely  restored  to  health.  As  regards  the 
little  manoeuvre  about  the  wine,  they  will  seize  the  opportunity  for  a 
conversation  on  the  subject  of  vintages,  and  put  a  strain  upon  your 
temper  and  your  veracity  by  making  inquiries  as  to  the  age  of  the 
special  fluid  with  which  you  are  endeavouring  to  starve  them  out. 
We  must  not  conclude  without  a  word  on  the  constantly  recurring 
difficulty  of  getting  our  friends  to  go  off  to  bed.  When  wearily 
sitting  up  with  our  guests  in  the  smoking-room  to  abnormal  hours, 
how  anxiously  we  watch  their  cigars  becoming  shorter  and  shorter ! 
and  how  mortifying  it  is,  when  we  think  that  the  happy  moment 
has  at  last  arrived,  and  that  we  are  to  be  allowed  to  retire  to  rest, 
to  see  them  calmly  light  fresh  cigars  before  throwing  away  the 
ends  of  the  old  ones  !  But  sometimes  non-smokers  are  little  better 
behaved.  Repeated  hints  that  it  is  getting  late  seem  merely  to 
have  the  effect  of  making  our  visitors  congregate  on  the  hearthrug  ; 
and,  just  as  we  are  hoping  for  a  real  move,  a  wretch  firmly  fixes 
his  back  against  the  mantelpiece,  and  deliberately  proceeds  to  open 
the  Eastern  question.  We  devoutly  wish  we  could  put  a  stop  to 
his  untimely  lecture  as  abruptly  as  we  can  conclude  an  article. 


DAVOS. 

IN  January  1657  Dr.  John  Pell,  Cromwell’s  agent  in  Zurich, 
wrote  to  Secretary  Thurloe  that  the  Spanish  Ambassador  had 
appeared  at “  the  Grand  Assembly  of  the  Grisons  at  Tavos,”  and 
“  with  solemn  protestations  pressed  them  to  recall  those  four 
companies  which  serve  the  French  in  Italy  against  Spain.”  This 
was  probably  the  first  time  that  Davos  came  under  English  notice. 
The  Spanish  Ambassador,  it  appears,  lost  his  labour  ;  the  French 
were  paying  their  Graubiindner  mercenaries  so  handsomely  that 
the  latter  refused  to  quit  the  service,  and  the  Spanish  Ambassador 
threatened  to  stop  the  yearly  pensions  which  he  was  wont  to  dis¬ 
tribute  in  the  rugged  valleys  of  Rhsetia.  Thirty  years  later  Bishop 
Burnet  travelled  through  Graubiinden,  though  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  visited  Davos.  The  deputies  of  the  Three  Rhaetian  Leagues, 
who  assembled  in  turn  at  Davos,  Ilanz,  and  Chur,  met  that  year 
at  the  latter  place,  where  Burnet  was  staying.  He  gained  an  insight 
into  the  character  of  the  Spanish  “  pensions,”  of  which  he  wrote : — 
“  There  is  a  Grison  regiment  kept  still  in  pay  by  the  Spaniards; 
there  are  in  it  twelve  companies  of  fifty  apiece,  and  the  captains 
have  a  thousand  crowns  pay,  though  they  are  not  obliged  to  attend 
upon  the  service.  This  is  a  pension  paid  under  a  more  decent  name 
to  the  most  considerable  men  of  the  country,  and  this  is 
shared  among  them  without  any  distinction  of  Protestant  and 
Papist,  and  is  believed  to  sway  their  counsels  much.  The 
peasants  are  apt  to  take  fire,  and  to  believe  they  are  betrayed  by 
these  pensioners  of  Spain.”  He  observed  that  the  peasants  of 
Graubiinden  had  the  same  dislike  to  the  Spaniards  as  the  peasants 
of  Switzerland  had  to  the  French.  “  The  good  men  among  them  ” 
were  “  extremely  sensible  of  a  great  dissolution  of  morals  that  the 
Spanish  service  brings  among  them.”  According  to  a  legend 
current  both  in  the  valley  of  Davos  and  in  Ober- Wallis,  Davos 
was  first  discovered  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  by 
the  huntsmen  of  Dobat,  the  powerful  Freiherr  von  Vatz.  The 
dynasty  of  Vatz,  now  quite  extinct,  played  an  important  part 
in  Swis3  history ;  and  it  is  probably  due  to  this  family,  of 
whose  anti-ecclesiastical  leanings  terrible  stories  are  related  by 
the  monastic  chroniclers,  that  Rhsetia  did  not  finally  become  an 
Austrian  province,  like  its  neighbours  Vorarlberg,  Tyrol,  and 
Lichtenstein.  The  hunters,  according  to  the  story,  were  pursuing 
the  wild  beasts  in  the  dense  forests  of  Alvaneu  (Alba  nova),  above 
the  now  famous  baths  on  the  banks  of  the  Landwasser,  when  they 
determined  to  follow  up  the  beasts  along  the  course  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  torrent.  Passing  between  the  two  mountains  on  whose 
slopes  the  villages  of  Wiesen  and  Jenisberg  now  look  across  at 
one  another  over  the  profound  ravine,  they  pushed  their  way 
through  the  terrible  gorges  known  as  the  Ziige,  where  the  ava¬ 
lanches  still  make  the  post-road  dangerous,  into  a  high  green 
valley  with  rich  pastures,  clear  mountain  streams,  and  two  beau¬ 
tiful  lakes  swarming  with  fish.  They  hastened  back  to  Donat 
with  the  tidings  of  their  wonderful  discovery.  He  named  the 
newly-found  land,  from  its  situation,  “  Davos  ”  (in  the  popular 
dialect  “  Dafaas,”  Romansch  “  Tavau,”  Italian  “  Tavate  meaning 
“  behind.”  For  a  few  years  the  Valley  of  Davos  was  exclusively 
used  as  a  hunting-ground,  and  its  lakes  for  fishing.  But  in 
the  year  1250,  according  to  the  local  tradition,  the  Lord  of  Vatz 
sent  twelve  hunters,  “four  noble  families  and  eight  common  house¬ 
holds,”  to  settle  on  the  spot.  They  were  natives  of  Ober- Wallis, 
“  freie  deutsche  Walser,”  as  their  descendants  say.  They  were 
chosen  because  they  were  already  used  to  a  rough  climate,  a  long 
winter,  and  the  chase.  The  original  settlers  or  planters  of  the 
Davosthal  had  a  long  and  hard  fight  with  the  wild  beasts.  The 
heads  of  wolves  taken  in  the  valley  are  still  to  be  seen  nailed 
under  the  roof  of  the  old  Rathhaus,  the  same  building  in  which 
the  deputies  of  the  Ten  Jurisdictions  listened  to  the  complaint  of 
the  Spanish  Ambassador.  The  Rathhaus  also  possesses  the  great 
net  into  which  the  wolves  were  driven  in  order  to  be  shot  down. 
By  an  ordinance  in  the  Davos  Landbuch,  dated  1646,  the  Land- 
ammann  was  required  to  pay  five  crowns,  or  eight  gulden,  out  of 


the  common  purse  for  every  head  of  a  bear  or  wolf  killed  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  Davos.  A  similar  sum  was  added  from  the 
common  purse  of  the  League. 

The  rights  and  liberties  which  were  enjoyed  by  the  group  of 
“  Free  Walsers  ”  in  Davos  continually  attracted  other  settlers  of 
German  origin.  As  early  as  the  year  1321,  troops  of  brave  young 
fellows  went  forth  from  the  prosperous  Walser  colony  to  follow 
the  banner  of  the  Lords  of  Vatz,  and  the  Davosers  contributed 
substantially  to  their  victories  over  the  Bishops  of  Chur.  The 
high  Alpine  valley  produced  astute  statesmen  as  well  as 
brave  fighting  men  ;  and  when  the  powerful  Graf  Friedrich  von 
Toggenburg,  the  heir  of  the  Vatz  family,  died  in  1436  without 
heirs,  and  the  men  of  the  Ten  Jurisdictions  declared  themselves 
to  be  free  men,  and  their  communes  to  be  free  States,  Davos  was 
at  once  appointed  “  Vorort  ”  of  the  Zebngerichtenbund.  Every 
one  took  an  oath  to  subject  himself  to  the  decision  of  the 
majority  of  voters.  The  constitution  of  this  League,  as  fixed 
at  its  origin  in  1436,  remained  substantially  the  same  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  Burnet’s  description  of  it  is  scrupulously 
correct.  When  the  Three  Leagues  of  Rhsetia  united  in  a  common 
confederation  at  Vazerol  in  1471,  the  Platz  at  the  foot  of  the  Strela, 
which  is  fast  becoming  a  rival  to  Nizza  and  Mentone,  was  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  a  Vorort  of  “  the  Republic  of  the  Grisons,”  whose 
favour  was  courted  by  the  mightiest  princes  of  Europe.  Where 
the  bears  had  growled  and  the  wolves  ravaged,  the  deputies  of  the 
democratic  communes  of  the  Three  Leagues  assembled  every  third 
year,  in  turn  with  Ilanz  and  the  venerable  city  of  Chur.  The 
Bundestag  was  held  in  January  when  it  assembled  at  Chur  or 
Ilanz ;  but,  when  the  turn  of  Davos  came,  it  was  shifted  to 
October,  in  order  that  the  foreign  ambassador  might  not  have  to 
risk  the  danger  of  the  frequent  avalanches,  or  force  his  way  into  a 
parliament  house  which  often,  during  the  winter  months,  stood  in 
ten  feet  of  snow.  They  had  no  conception  that  it  was  one  day  to 
become  a  principal  Winter-Curort  of  ailing  humanity.  Davos,  as  a 
Vorort,  had  important  privileges.  The  Gemeinde-Landammann  of 
Davos  was,  as  such,  the  head  of  the  League  of  the  Ten  Jurisdictions 
(Bundes-Landammann)  ;  the  other  leading  officials  of  the  League 
were  obliged  to  be  Davosers;  and,  as  a  rule,  the  Kriegs-obersten 
who  took  the  Spanish  “  pensions  ”  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
those  who  led  the  men  of  Davos  against  the  Spaniard  in  French 
pay,  were  “  freie  Walser”  from  Davos.  The  fine  old  stone  houses, 
with  armorial  shields  over  their  doorways,  which  occur  at  different 
spots  in  the  valley,  belonged  to  the  old  diplomatic- warrior  families, 
who  settled  down  in  their  native  land  rich  with  foreign  spoil. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  the  clothes  of  a  Republican  “  Herr  ”  in 
a  Rhaetian  valley  cost  8000  gulden.  By  far  the  most  stately  of 
these  houses  nowforms  the  main  part  of  the  handsome  “Kurhaus” 
or“Seehof”  at  Dorfli,  and  it  is  still  popularly  called  the  “  Gros 
Hus  ”  and  “  z’  Cummissarisch  Hus.”  The  ceilings  and  panellings 
of  the  old  rooms  afford  some  indication  of  the  enormous  wealth 
and  the  cultivated  taste  of  the  old  families.  The  local  tradition 
says  that  the  old  stone  houses  in  the  valley  were  built  by  the 
nobles,  and  the  old  wooden  houses  by  the  commoners. 

Herr  Leonhardi  has  pithily  called  Davos  “  Eine  einsame 
Gebirgsinsel  ” — a  lonely,  green,  inhabited  island  in  the  midst  of  a  sea 
of  mountains.  Its  earliest  settlers  may  similarly  be  said  to  have 
constituted  a  Teutonic  island-colony  surrounded  by  aRomansch  sea. 
The  local  nomenclature  in  and  around  the  Davos  valley  is  partly 
Romansch  and  partly  German ;  but  the  principal  and  most  popu¬ 
lous  settlements  in  the  valley— Dorfli,  Platz,  and  Frauenkirch — are 
plainly  German ;  Monstein  is  perhaps  half  Romansch  and  half 
German ;  Glaris  and  the  hamlets,  so  to  call  them,  of  Sertig  and 
Laret,  are  as  evidently  non-German.  The  German  settlements 
differed  externally  from  the  first  from  the  Romansch.  The  latter 
were  invariably  built  in  street-like  form,  house  joining  house,  as 
they  may  still  be  seen  on  the  sloping  sides  of  the  great  mountain  roads 
between  Chur  and  the  Engadine,  where  the  white  villages  look 
like  so  many  fortified  towns.  The  German  settlers,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  scattered  their  houses  and  huts  in  isolated  positions  on  the 
meadows  and  pastures  like  English  farmhouses.  There  are  only 
five  places  in  the  valley  of  Davos  to  which  a  passing  Englishman 
would  think  of  applying  the  name  of  village — Laret,  Dorfli,  Platz, 
Glaris,  and  Monstein ;  in  each  of  these  a  not  very  dense  com¬ 
plex  of  houses  is  grouped  about  the  church.  The  surest 
confirmation  of  the  Walliser  origin  of  the  Davosers  is  to  be 
found  in  the  similarity  of  their  dialect,  upon  which  an  exhaustive 
lexicon  with  interesting  notes  on  folk-lore,  customs,  and  history  has 
been  compiled  by  Lieutenant  Valentin  Biihler.  They  also  possess 
a  community  of  surnames,  and  we  may  further  add  that  the 
Wallisers  and  Davosers,  before  the  Reformation,  honoured  the 
same  patron  saints — St.  Nicolaus  and  St.  Theodul  or  Theodor.  The 
old  church  at  Dorfli,  with  its  two  clocks,  one  of  which  quaintly 
strikes  the  hour  five  minutes  after  the  other,  is  dedicated  to  this 
latter  saint.  A  witness  to  the  scattered  German  character  of  the 
original  settlement  of  the  Davos  valley  still  survives,  or  survived 
till  quite  lately,  in  the  curious  official  division  of  the  valley.  Its 
units  were  called  “  Neighbourhoods,”  and  the  name  is  still  used. 
In  all  German  lands  the  same  word  ( Gemeinde )  is  used  for  the  civil 
commune  and  for  the  Church  congregation ;  but  there  are  few 
populous  places  in  which  the  boundaries  of  the  “Einwohner- 
Gemeinde  ”  and  the  “  Ivirchgemeinde  ”  (inhabitants-parisk  and 
church-parish)  any  longer  exactly  correspond.  In  Davos  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  division  is  subsequent  in  time  to  the  political  division. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  entire  valley,  or  Landschal't,  from  Laret  on 
the  boundary  of  the  Priittigau  to  llofl'nungsau  at  the  opening  of 
the  gorges  of  the  Ziige,  constitute  one  political  Gemeinde,  com- 
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mune,  or  parish.  Davos  in  its  entirety,  including  all  its  villages, 
hamlets,  and  scattered  households,  formed  one  of  the  twenty-six 
old  independent  republics  ( Hachgerichte )  of  Graubiinden.  Davos- 
Platz,  the  “  Tavos,”  of  which  Pell  spoke  in  his  letter  to  Thurloe, 
as  we  have  already  said,  was  the  capital  of  the  Zehngerichtenbund,  or 
League  of  the  Ten  Jurisdictions,  whose  stalwart  sons  were  so 
valued  as  fighting  men  both  by  France  and  Spain  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  The  political  subdivisions  of  this  little  common¬ 
wealth  were  not  parishes,  but  “  Nachbarschaften,”  or  neighbour¬ 
hoods.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  Herr  Biihler’s  etymological 
explanation  of  this  term,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  is  his¬ 
torically  correct  when  he  defines  the  technical  Davos  “  Nach- 
barschaft  ’’  as  equivalent  to  “  Nahe-Bauernschaft.”  The  neigh¬ 
bouring  peasant-farmers  constituted  themselves  into  definite 
“  Mark-genossenschaften,”  with  certain  common  rights  in  pasture- 
land  and  forest-land.  Davos  contains  fourteen  of  these  so-called 
“  neighbourhoods.”  Until  the  revision  of  the  Cantonal  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  Graubiinden  in  1854,  and  the  subsequent  great  Council  of 
the  Canton  in  1865,  each  “neighbourhood  '’  was  itself  a  kind  of 
small  Republic,  enjoying  peculiar  rights  within  its  own  narrow 
jurisdiction. 

The  peculiarly  independent  character  of  the  Davosers  in¬ 
clined  them  to  the  side  of  the  Reformers  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  the  whole  valley  separated  from  Rome  in  1538. 
Each  “  neighbourhood”  appointed  an  ecclesiastico-political  official, 
known  locally  as  a  “  Chilchag’schworna,”  or  “Kirchengeschworne.” 
These  functionaries,  in  union  with  the  Pfarreri  of  Platz,  Dbrfli, 
Frauenkirck,  G  laris,  Davos,  and  two  civil  assessors,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Antistes,  or  Pfarrer  of  the  Church  at  Davos- 
Platz,  constituted  the  Church-Council  or  Kirk-Session  for 
the  whole  valley-community.  These  “  sworn-men”  of  the 
Church  ( Kirchenffeschwomen )  had  to  subscribe  twelve  articles, 
with  a  solemn  oath,  which  bound  them  to  watch  over 
the  morals  of  their  fellow-citizens.  Valar  in  his  book  on  Davos 
says  that  the  influence  of  this  assembly  was  singularly  favourable 
to  morality.  The  “  Chilchag’schworna  ”  is  still  elected,  but  he  has 
lost  his  office  of  censor,  and  each  congregation  now  elects  its  own 
Church  Council,  whose  members  administer  tlie  very  small  church 
property,  and  have  the  right  of  assisting  the  Pfarrer  at  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Communion  on  the  High  Festivals  ;  the  pastor 
delivers  the  bread,  while  the  members  of  the  Church  Council 
deliver  the  chalice.  At  the  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Church  of 
Graubiinden,  which  met  during  the  past  summer  in  Davos- 
Platz,  there  was  a  complaint  of  the  dearth  of  clergymen  for 
the  remote  mountain  parishes,  and  it  was  proposed  that 
readers  should  be  licensed  for  holding-  Sunday  services.  The 
Church  of  Graubiinden  is  said  to  be  remarkable  amongst  the 
established  cantonal  Churches  of  Switzerland  for  the  total 
absence  of  rationalistic  tendencies  amongst  the  clergy,  as  well 
as  for  the  extreme  poverty  of  their  stipends.  Some  of  the 
clergy  have  a  repute  as  scholars,  and  keep  up  the  traditions 
of  a  canton  in  whose  quiet  parsonages,  both  Catholic  and  Pro¬ 
testant,  many  a  poet,  historian,  antiquary,  and  man  of  science  has 
found  a  retreat.  The  church-going  habits  of  the  people  will  sur¬ 
prise  the  tourist  who  has  hitherto  only  studied  the  church-life  of 
the  Protestant  Swiss  in  Geneva  or  in  Zurich.  The  churches  are 
invariably  crowded  on  Sunday  morning;  afternoon  or  evening 
services  are  unknown. 

Some  of  the  Davoser  proverbs  which  have  been  collected  by 
Herr  Biihler  deserve  notice,  not  only  as  specimens  of  the  dialect, 
but  also  on  account  of  their  contents.  “Bis  z’  Maian  Ostara  ”  is 
the  Davos  manner  of  indicating  that  period  which  will  never 
arrive.  It*mswers  to  ad  Kalendas  Greecas ,  since  Easter  never  comes 
in  May.  “  When  Easter  comes  in  May,”  a  mother  says  to  her 
child,  “thou  shalt  have  a  silk  dress.”  “Stan  eim  Aettas,  wia  an 
Satta.1  amnia  Schwin  ”  (to  stand  upon  any  one,  like  a  saddle  on  a 
swine)  is  a  much-used  saying.  It  is  generally  employed  as  a 
criticism  upon  dress,  and  is  not  unfrequently  applied  to  the 
remarkable  treatment  of  the  head  or  the  legs  adopted  by  some  of 
our  own  countrymen  during  their  Swiss  tours.  Not  far  from  the 
Spinabad,  lying  away  from  the  public  road,  there  is  a  place  whose 
name  has  given  more  trouble  to  scholars  than  to  natives,  and  which 
has  probably  escaped  the  notice  of  the  English  resident.  It  is 
called  “  Machometti.”  The  people  declare  that  it  owes  this  name 
to  a  man  who  had  a  great  household  of  daughters  or  maids — • 
manche  Miidchen  or  Miigde.  The  learned  have  tried  to  discover 
Mahomet  in  the  name,  and  imagine  that  the  Saracens  forced  their 
way  into  this  high  Rhaitian  valley,  as  they  have  fancied  they 
could  trace  Islam  in  other  parts  of  Rhsetia,  at  Pontresiua  (=Pons 
Saracenorum)  in  the  Engadine,  and  Sarraz. 


BELL-RINGING  IN  THE  PAST. 

A  T  the  present  day,  when  the  Sovereign  honours  a  Minister 
with  a  visit  at  his  country  seat  we  have  Special  Correspon¬ 
dents  and  artists  who  vie  with  one  another  in  picturing  each  stage 
and  incident  of  the  route.  In  olden  times  the  churchwarden  was 
frequently  the  only  chronicler  of  the  fact  that  some  distinguished 
personage  was  at  a  certain  place  at  a  certain  time  ;  and  parish 
accounts  are  often  the  only  chronicle  where  mention  of  the  fact 
can  be  found.  It  may  seem  to  be  of  the  very  smallest  importance 
to  know  that  Queen  Elizabeth  was  casually  somewhere  out  of 
London  on  a  particular  day  ;  but  perhaps  this  feeling  of  indifference 


is  because  the  point  is  associated  merely  with  home  surroundings. 
If  among  the  excavations  going  on  at  Rome  there  were  to  be  dis¬ 
covered  in  some  secret  niche  the  archives  of  a  temple  in  the  days 
of  the  Imperial  city,  containing  notes  of  the  presence  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  fane  of  Julius  Caesar  or  Calpurnia,  we  should 
quickly  find  scholars  showing  their  subtlety  in  dealing  with 
the  difficulties  of  the  manuscript,  and  suggesting  readings  that 
might  turn  apparent  absurdity  into  sense  or  actual  sense  into 
absurdity.  Only  inferior  in  interest  to  fresh  details  of  the  Luper- 
calia,  which  we  are  not  likely  to  find,  should  be  the  annals  of  our 
own  parish  churches,  which  contain  much  curious  lore  to  illustrate 
the  ecclesiastical  and  social  life  of  the  past,  and  include  innumer¬ 
able  references  to  remarkable  historical  personages.  These  docu¬ 
ments  are  now  disregarded ;  but,  like  the  Sibylline  books,  they 
will  be  more  appreciated  when  fewer  in  number,  which  they  are 
fast  becoming  by  rot  and  mildew. 

Some  reward  would  be  obtained  for  the  pains  of  search  even  if 
the  inquirer  limited  his  examination  of  these  neglected  volumes  to 
a  single  class  of  items,  such  as  the  charges  for  ringing  church  bells 
on  particular  occasions.  Frequently  these  entries  are  only  a  meagre 
account-book  statement,  yet  sufficiently  explanatory  to  recall  some 
historical  or  local  occurrence  of  interest.  Thus  a  charge  in  the 
Lambeth  wardens’  book,  under  a.d.  1556,  “when  tidings  came  the 
Queen  was  brought  to  bed,”  confirms  Holinshed’s  representation  of 
this  premature  rejoicing,  a  point  of  which  Mr.  Tennyson  has  made 
good  use  in  his  drama  of  Queen  Mary.  Visits  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  persons  and  places  not  recorded  in  Nicholls’s  Royal  Progresses  or 
similar  histories  may  be  discovered  by  vestry  minutes.  She  five 
times  attended  divine  service  at  St.  Lawrence’s,  Reading ;  and  in 
1 575  it  is  mentioned  that  Her  Majesty  had  a  canopied  seat  in  the 
chancel,  with  a  traverse  and  hangings  of  arras,  the  church  being 
strewn  with  flowers  and  rushes.  No  less  than  fifteen  visits  ol’ 
the  same  mighty  Princess  to  Lambeth  are  entered  in  the  church 
accounts  of  that  place.  She  dined  with  Archbishop  Parker  there 
iu  1568,  and  visited  him  again  in  1 573  and  in  the  following  year, 
the  one  before  his  death.  On  the  second  of  these  occasions,  the 
season  being  Lent,  a  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Pearce  in  the 
quadrangle,  the  Queen  hearing  it  from  the  upper  gallery  that 
looks  towards  the  Thames,  while  the  nobility  and  the  rest 
of  the  courtiers  stood  in  the  other  galleries.  These  galleries, 
if  Lyson’s  conclusion  be  correct,  are  the  same  that  in  his 
day  furnished  the  library.  Nicholls  gives,  under  a.d.  1578, 
a  narrative  of  the  Queen’s  visit  to  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  at  Osterly, 
but  confesses  that  the  date  of  this  visit  is  not  exactly  ascertained, 
and  adds  it  must  have  been  somewhere  between  the  years  15 77 
and  1579-  The  church  book's  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster, 
show  that  it  was  in  1570,  eightpence  being  paid  for  ringing  when 
the  “  Queen’s  majesty  went  to  Sir  Tho.  Gresham’s  and  came  back 
again.”  The  story  that  the  courteous  host  sent  hurriedly  to 
London  for  workmen,  and  in  one  night  built  a  wall  to  divide  the 
courtyard  of  the  mansion  because  the  Queen  thought  it  dispro- 
portioned,  is  attached  to  this  visit.  The  courtiers’  witticism,  after 
their  surprise  was  abated,  that  a  house  is  more  easily  divided  than 
united,  might  have  been  their  own  invention ;  but  it  sounds  sus¬ 
piciously  like  Fuller’s,  who  tells  the  story.  The  fact  that  the 
house  was  not  finished  till  1 577  at  least  yielded  time  enough  to 
build  the  wall  and  to  make  the  conceit.  A  preceding  entry  in 
the  same  document  shows  that  the  ceremonial  opening  of  the' 
Exchange  preceded  the  festivities  at  Osterly.  The  Exchange  is 
here  called  the  “  Burse,”  but  the  Queen  ordered  by  a  herald  and 
trumpet  that  henceforth  the  building  should  be  called  the  “  Royal 
Exchange  and  no  otherwise.”  Similar  items  in  the  Lambeth  books 
record  visits  to  Lord  Sussex,  Sir  Francis  Walsingham  at  Barn- 
helmes  (July  1 1 ,  1585),  to  Lord  Boroughs  (December  21,  1585), 
to  the  Lord  Admiral  at  Chelsea  (1587),  to  Lord  Montague  at 
Stockwell,  to  Lord  Warwick,  and  to  Sir  George  Carey.  If  history 
had  failed  to  represent  the  procession  of  Elizabeth  “  like  a  second 
Boadicea  ”  to  Tilbury,  the  books  of  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster, 
would  have  hinted  at  the  fact  by  recording,  on  the  8th  of  August, 
1588,  the  payment  of  a  shilling  to  the  ringers  “when  the  Queen's 
majesty  went  from  St.  James  to  the  camp  ”  ;  and  to  the  ringers  on 
the  10th,  “when  the  Queen's  majesty  came  from  the  camp  to 
St.  James.”  There  follows  a  charge  of  “  yl.  for  two  prayer- 
books  when  the  Spanish  fleet  was  upon  the  Narrow  seas.”  The 
Lambeth  church  accounts  have  an  entry  of  payment  “  to  two  men 
for  bringing  the  church  armour  upon  breaking  up  of  the  camp  ” ; 
and  another  recollection  of  the  Armada  occurs  in  the  like  accounts 
of  Kingston-upon-Tkames,  being  a  charge  “for  ringing  when  Don 
Pedro  came  through  the  town.”  Don  Pedro,  it  may  be  remem¬ 
bered,  was  a  commander  in  the  Andalusian  squadron,  and  next  in 
authority  to  the  Duke  of  Sidonia.  He  was  taken  by  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  and  sent  to  England,  where  he  remained  a  prisoner  two  or 
three  years,  till  finally  released  by  a  ransom  of  3,000/. 

The  payments  at  the  church  of  All  Hallows,  Steyning,  to  the 
ringers  when  the  “  Queen  of  Scots  was  proclaimed  traitor  ”  occur 
just  after  a  like  expression  of  feeling  when  the  “traitors  were 
taken,”  meaning  those  of  Babington’s  conspiracy ;  the  degrees  of 
exultation  being  expressed  by  sixpence  in  the  latter  case,  and 
eightpence  in  the  former ;  but  a  shilling  is  not  grudged  on 
9th  February,  1587,  for  “joy  of  ye  execution  of  ye  Queen  of 
Scots.”  This  verities  the  French  Ambassador’s  rescript,  who  states, 
27th  February,  that  Henry  Talbot,  son  of  Shrewsbury,  left 
Fotheringay  on  the  8th,  and  arrived  at  Greenwich,  where  Eliza¬ 
beth  then  was,  on  the  following  day,  on  the  afternoon  of  which, 
he  says,  the  news  was  current  in  London,  where  the  bells  were 
merrily  pealed. 
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It  i3  a  testimony  to  the  lingering  affection  for  the  memory  of' 
the  Virgin  Queen  that  the  day  of  her  succession  to  the  throne  was 
observed  by  bell-ringing  long  after  her  death.  We  notice  in  the  MS. 
accounts  of  the  Norman  church  of  St.  James’s,  Bristol,  an  entry 
under  a.d.  1638,  “  Paid  to  the  ringers  the  17th  ofNov.,  beingQueen 
Elizabeth’s  coronation  day,  is.,”  which  is  repeated  on  to  1642. 
During  the  Commonwealth  of  course  the  practice  was  suspended  ; 
but  it  is  curious  that  it  should  have  revived  at  the  Restoration  and 
continued  to  the  Revolution,  at  which  period  it  ceased,  the  final 
entry  being  in  November  1688,  when  there  occurs  a  payment  of 
five  shillings  to  the  ringers  on  “  Queen  Elizabeth's  day.” 

Evidence  of  the  characteristic  fondness  for  bell-pealing  of 
another  of  Elizabeth's  victims,  Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk,  whose 
death-warrant  was  thrice  sealed  and  only  twice  effectually  revoked, 
is  afforded  by  his  experiments  on  the  bells  of  Bristol  when  he  visited 
that  city  in  1568,  three  years  before  his  execution.  At  the  Temple 
church  there,  whose  portentously  overhanging  tower  might  have 
seemed  to  forbid  violent  usage,  he  had  the  bells  rung  to  see  whether 
the  tower  rocked  during  the  process.  It  must  have  been  well  tested 
if  it  was  not  more  gently  tried  than  was  the  belfry  of  St.  John’s 
in  the  same  city,  where  there  is  entered  in  the  church  book  of  the 
same  year,  “  Paid  for  reparation  upon  the  church  at  the  ringing  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  9 s.  nd.,'\  a  sum  that  represents  about  ten 
pounds  in  modem  money.  In  the  accounts  of  the  same  church,  the 
spire  of  which  crowns  the  only  remaining  gateway  of  the  old  walled 
town,  is  a  hitherto  unnoticed  entry  under  a.d.  1535,  of  a  charge 
for  “  painting  the  gate  and  setting  up  scaffolds  against  the  King’s 
coming  ” :  which  entry  seems  to  be  the  only  positive  evidence 
there  is  that  preparations  were  being  made  for  the  public  entry  of 
Henry  VIII.  to  Bristol,  a  place  which  he  is  not  known  to  have 
visited.  The  King  was  staying  at  that  time  at  Thornburv,  the 
seat  of  his  subsequent  victim,  the  courtly  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
where  he  was  waited  upon  by  a  deputation  of  Bristol  townsmen, 
who  presented  His  Majesty  with  ten  oxen  and  forty  sheep  towards 
his  entertainment.  It  is  said  that  he  designed  to  visit  his  great 
Western  city,  which  was  only  ten  miles  south,  but  was  deterred 
by  reason  of  the  plague  raging  within  its  walls.  It  was  afterwards 
reported  that  he  came  disguised,  and  secretly  viewed  the  place, 
with  which  he  was  so  pleased  that  he  promised  to  create  it  into  a 
bishop’s  see,  which  it  soon  after  became.  That  he  made  no  public 
entry  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  absence  of  charges  for  bell-ringing 
to  celebrate  the  event.  Omission  to  peal  the  bells  at  the  arrival 
of  a  sovereign  or  prelate  was  a  species  of  disrespect  formerly  visited 
by  a  penalty.  Archbishop  Arundel,  a.d.  1410,  suspended  certain 
churches  of  London,  “  with  God's  holy  organs  and  instruments  in  the 
same,”  because  when  in  open  daylight  passing  on  foot  through  the  city 
with  his  cross  borne  before  him,  the  bells  did  not  ring  out.  In  1529 
Queen  Catharine  was  at  Reading,  and,  in  condonation  for  a  like  breach 
of  etiquette  at  her  coming  in,  eightpence  was  paid  to  her  almoner. 
Jn  a  sermon  preached  before  Edward  VI.  Latimer  tells  a  well- 
known  “  merry  tale  ”  of  a  bishop  who  on  a  visitation  entered  a 
town  without  hearing  the  clash  of  bells  to  welcome  his  coming. 

“  There  was  one  wiser  than  the  rest,  and  he  comes  to  the  bishop, 

‘  Why,  my  lord,’  saith  he, 1  doth  your  lordship  make  so  great  a 
matter  of  the  bell  that  lacketh  his  clapper  P  Here  is  a  bell,’  said 
he,  and  pointed  to  the  pulpit,  ‘  that  hath  lacked  a  clapper  this 
twenty  years.  We  have  a  parson  that  fetchetfi  out  of  this  benefice 
fifty  pounds  every  year,  but  we  never  see  him.’  ”  Perhaps  it  is  no 
impeachment  to  the  loyalty  of  the  people  of  Twickenham  that,  while 
busied  in  reaping,  they  neglected  to  ring  the  bells  when  Charles  I. 
passed  through  their  town.  They  were,  however,  in  1647  mulcted  in 
a  penalty  of  13s.  4 d.  “  for  default  of  ringing  in  harvest  when  the 
King  came  by  twice.” 

The  payments  for  bell-ringing  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  suffi¬ 
ciently  mark  the  attitude  of  particular  towns  and  parishes  during 
the  Parliamentary  struggle.  It  would  seem  to  have  required  some 
courage  in  the  churchwardens  of  St.  Margaret’s,  V'"estminster,  to 
peal  their  bells  in  commemoration  of  the  King’s  accession  so  late 
as  1648,  but  their  loyalty  was  unfaltering  while  the  King  lived. 
In  1 644  we  find  an  entry  of  5s.  paid  to  the  “  ringers  on  November  19, 
the  King’s  birthday,”  which  item  is  repeated  on  to  1647.  In 
1648  a  pound  is  paid  “to  the  ringers  on  27  March,  being  the 
day  of  the  King's  Majesty’s  inauguration.”  The  action  was  the 
bolder  inasmuch  as  their  proceedings  were  evidently  watched. 
Under  1647  there  is  a  paymentfor  rosemary  and  bays  at  Christmas, 
with  a  further  expenditure  of  3 1.  in  “  fees  unto  Mr.  Erend  and  Mr. 
Derham,  two  of  the  messengers  unto  the  Sergeant-of-Arms  attend¬ 
ing  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament,  when  their  accomptants 
were  committed  for  permitting  ministers  to  preach  upon  Christmas 
Day  and  for  decorating  the  Church.”  Their  adherence  to  royalty, 
however,  finally  gave  way.  We  find,  a.d.  1651,  a  payment  of  6s. 

“  for  ringing  on  the  fourth  of  September  upon  intelligence  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  Scottish  army  at  Worcester  ”  on  the  previous 
day ;  and  on  October  28,  the  day  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
same  victory,  there  are  payments  for  pealing  the  bells  and  “  for 
hearbes  and  lawrels  that  were  strewed  in  the  church  the  same 
day.”  Another  reminiscence  of  this  fight  occurs  in  1652, 
when  there  is  paid  30s.  to  Thomas  Wright  for  “  67  load  of 
sovle  laid  on  the  graves  in  Tuthill  Fields,  where  1,200  Scot¬ 
tish  prisoners  (taken  at  the  field  of  Worcester)  were  buried.” 
At  Wrington,  Somerset,  where  John  Locke  was  born,  and 
where  his  anti-Royalist  father  abode,  there  was  sufficient  gal¬ 
lantry  to  afford  the  ringers  a  few  shillings  fee  when  Henrietta 
M  aria  rode  through  the  little  town  on  her  way  to  France. 
But  in  1651  a  payment  of  five  shillings  to  the  ringers  “for  ring- 
ing  for  joy  of  the  route  at  Worcester,”  and  in  1652  the  like 


sum  “  when  the  Lord  Protector  was  proclaimed  ”  with  another 
payment  in  1657  “for  God’s  discovery  of  the  bloody  plot  against 
the  Lord  Protector  ”  indicate  that  affection  for  the  Stuart  in¬ 
terest  was  anything  but  constant.  Thirteen  shillings,  however, 
spent  in  1662,  the  “day  when  the  King  was  proclaimed,  upon 
the  ringers  and  drummers,”  showed  that  loyalty  was  capable 
of  reviving  under  favourable  circumstances.  Montaigne  speaks 
of  an  anonymous  old  lady  who,  during  the  great  en¬ 
counter  between  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  prudently  lit 
up  a  candle  for  each  combatant.  The  churchwardens  of  old 
were  equally  judicious,  taking  care  to  extinguish  the  taper  of  the 
defeated  party  immediately  when  the  fight  was  over.  Under  June 
1688,  in  the  accounts  of  St.  Mary-le-Port,  Bristol,  we  have  .two 
shillings  paid  for  ringing  at  the  birth  of  the  Prince  ”  (the  Old  Pre¬ 
tender  that  was  to  be),  and  a  shilling  two  days  after  (June  12th)  for 
“  prayers  from  the  Court  ”  for  the  same  unfortunate  Stuart.  We 
have  then  the  celebration  of  the  King’s  birthday,  and  shortly  after 
there  is  a  shilling  outlay  for  “  Prayers  during  the  time  of  Invasion.” 
The  Dutch  invasion  being  successful,  there  is  a  liberal  expenditure 
for  ringing  during  two  day's  for  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  and  a 
further  sum  for  “  two  boobs  from  the  Court  to  give  thanks  for  the 
Prince  of  Orange.”  The  “  peoples’  William  ”  was  certainly  the 
Royal  Dutchman.  Ex  uno  disce  omnes!  In  the  Christ  Church 
books  of  the  same  city  we  discover,  under  a.d.  1718,  ten  shillings 
“  paid  for  ringing  the  bells  the  4th  of  Novemberby  the  special  order 
of  the  worshipful  in  remembrance  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  landing 
and  delivering  us  from  Popery  and  Slavery.”  The  failure  of  the 
Old  Pretender  was  of  course  then  fresh  in  public  memory. 


RACING  AT  NEWMARKET. 

I F1EN  events,  only  one  of  which  did  not  result  in  a  race,  made 
J-  up  a  pretty  heavy  day’s  racing  for  the  Monday  of  the  Second 
October  Meeting.  The  Clearwell  Stakes  had  been  brought  forward 
from  theTuesdayto  the  Monday,  which  was  a  judicious  step,  not  only 
because  the  race  had  been  dwarfed  into  insignificance  by  the  great 
event  when  run  on  the  Cesarewitch  day,  but  also  because,  by  being 
run  a  day  earlier,  it  allowed  a  longer  interval  of  rest  for  such  of  its 
starters  as  might  be  going  to  run  in  the  Middle  Park  Plate.  The 
meeting  opened  with  the  Royal  Stakes,  for  which  only  Childeric 
and  Sonsie  Queen  came  to  the  post.  Of  course  Childeric  was  at  once 
made  favourite  ;  but  in  the  saddling-paddock  he  lathered  so  much 
that  backers  were  frightened,  and  Sonsie  Queen  became  the  more 
popular  candidate.  This  filly  had  only  run  in  two  races  before  the 
present  season,  one  of  which  she  had  won,  while  in  the  other  she 
had  been  beaten  a  length  by  Jannette.  Fordham  rode  her,  and  made 
the  running  until  half-way  down  the  Bushes  Hill,  when  Archer 
brought  up  Childeric.  At  the  bottom  of  the  ascent  there  did  not 
seem  to  be  much  to  choose  between  them ;  but  Childeric  got  a 
little  the  best  of  it,  and  won  a  very  pretty  race  by  three-quarters 
of  a  length.  For  the  Post  Sweepstakes  several  two-year-olds  ap¬ 
peared  in  public  for  the  first  time,  among  others  Bowness,  a  chest¬ 
nut  filly  by  Julius,  who  won  easily.  Then  came  the  Clearwell 
Stakes.  Nothing  that  had  hitherto  distinguished  itself  op¬ 
posed  Rayon  .  d’Or,  who  had  9  lbs.  extra  to  carry.  Archer 
made  the  running  on  Ringleader,  and  as  they  entered 
the  rails  Rayon  d’Or  seemed  to  be  beaten,  but  he  ran  very 
gamely,  and  creeping  up,  he  reached  the  front  and  won 
at  last,  easily  enough,  by  a  length.  Old  Farnese,  who  was  out  for 
the  seventeenth  time  this  season,  won  the  T.Y.C.  Sweepstakes 
after  a  sharp  struggle  with  a  two-year-old  named  Deutschmeister, 
who  gave  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  In  the  Second  October 
Stakes  for  two-year-olds,  Witchery  was  overweighted.  Although 
she  was  nominally  first  favourite,  three  or  four  others  were 
pretty  equally  supported.  The  eight  starters  ran  in  a  line  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  even  after  they  had  begun  to  straggle 
a  little,  they  ran  very  prettily.  At  the  distance  St.  Hilda  came 
away,  followed  by  Cromwell,  who  was  carrying  4  lbs.  more  than 
his  allotted  weight  in  order  that  he  might  have  the  advantage  of 
being  ridden  by  Fordham.  Good  jockeyship  certainly  proved 
useful  to  him,  for  the  race  turned  out  to  be  a  very  close  affair,  and 
he  just  had  his  head  forced  in  front  at  the  proper  moment  as  they 
passed  the  post.  This  capital  race  was  followed  by  an  even  better 
one,  in  which  Fordham  again  took  part.  Aventurier  and  Antient 
Pistol,  although  only  fourth  and  fifth  favourites  for  this  event, 
which  was  the  Welter  Handicap,  fought  out  the  race  between 
them,  and  ended  by  running  a  dead  heat.  Even  the  next  race 
was  a  good  one,  a  two-year-old  by  Dollar,  belonging  to  the  great 
French  stable,  gradually  wearing  down  and  beating  the  favourite, 
on  whom  as  much  as  4  to  1  had  been  laid. 

On  the  Cesarewitch  day  there  was  plenty  of  racing  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  great  handicap.  In  the  first  event  the  speedy 
Preciosa,  who  seems  to  have  lost  her  form,  was  defeated  by 
Mowerina,  a  two-year-old  filly  by  Scottish  Chief,  which  had 
previously  won  both  at  Newmarket  and  Baden  Baden.  Archer 
rode  the  winners  of  both  the  races  which  preceded  the  Cesare¬ 
witch,  each  being  a  hardly-fought  half-length  victory.  The  two- 
year-old  Scurry,  which  followed  the  Cesarewitch,  produced  a  far 
finer  race  than  the  great  event  itself.  For  the  last  hundred  yards 
there  was  a  tremendous  set-to  between  Flavius  and  Devotee,  the 
former  winning  by  half  a  length.  In  the  Sweepstakes  which 
followed  we  were  reminded  of  the  many  changes  in  handicapped 
opinions  which  have  taken  place  since  the  spring ;  for  Dalgamv 
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who  was  handicapped  within  6  lbs.  of  Sefton  before  the  Derby- 
could  now  make  no  fight  at  all  with  Fiddlestring  at  even  weights 
Curiously  enough,  on  the  Cesarewitck  day  Reveillon,  the  winner 
of  the  French  Cesarewitch,  or  Paris  Omnium,  came  out  for  the 
Heath  Stakes ;  but,  although  he  was  a  great  favourite,  he  was  too 
heavily  weighted  to  be  able  to  win.  The  last  race  of  the 
Tuesday  was  the  Apprentices’  Plate — a  race  instituted  exclusively 
for  jockeys  who  have  never  won  a  race  before.  The  lad  who  rode 
the  winner  was  within  an  ace  of  losing  the  race,  through  easing 
his  horse  before  reaching  the  winning-post ;  but,  as  it  was,  he  just 
won  it  by  a  head.  The  next  day  the  same  boy  and  horse  appeared 
again  in  the  very  first  race,  and  their  chance  of  winning  was 
generally  considered  to  be  the  faintest  of  any  of  the  starters. 
Nevertheless,  when  the  field  was  within  a  short  distance  of  home, 
the  novice  on  his  outsider  was  sailing  gaily  along  three 
lengths  in  advance  of  the  nearest  of  his  rivals.  Instead 
of  having  profited  by  his  lesson  of  the  evening  before,  the 
lad  made  exactly  the  same  blunder,  and,  to  the  amusement 
of  disinterested  observers  and  the  agonizing  anxiety  of  betting- 
men,  he  pulled  his  horse  in  before  the  race  was  over,  and  stopped 
him  short  on  the  post.  Again  he  all  but  lost  the  race,  and  again 
extraordinarily  good  luck  befriended  him,  and  he  just  escaped 
defeat.  The  Bedford  Stakes  produced  about  the  best  race  of  the 
meeting,  Ultima  winning  by  a  head,  and  Xavier  and  Episcopus 
running  a  dead  heat  for  second  place.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
reckless  betting  on  a  five-furlong  handicap  which  followed,  and  for 
which  eighteen  horses  started.  In  scrambles  of  this  kind  much 
depends  upon  skill  in  riding,  and  on  the  occasion  in  question  Archer 
won  upon  the  outsider  Satira.  One  amateur  alone  is  said  to  have 
won  6,000 1.  on  this  unimportant  race.  Much  of  the  interest  of 
the  Middle  Park  Plate  was  lost  through  the  scratching  of  Wheel  of 
Fortune,  whose  running  had  stamped  her  as  the  best  two-year-old 
public  performer  of  the  season.  She  would  have  had  to  carry  a 
heavy  extra  weight ;  and  it  is  understood  that  her  owner  justly 
considers  that  permanent  injury  maybe  incurred  by  a  two-year-old 
through  running  a  severe  race  under  a  trying  weight.  In  her 
absence,  Peter,  who  had  hitherto  been  quite  the  best  public  per¬ 
former  after  Wheel  of  Fortune,  was  made  lirst  favourite,  and  next 
to  him  the  uncertain  Rayon  d’Or  was  most  fancied.  Scapegrace, 
who  had  won  the  only  two  races  for  which  he  had  started,  was 
thought  by  some  critics  to  have  an  extremely  good  chance  of 
success ;  while  others  had  a  great  fancy  for  Massena,  who  had 
won  a  couple  of  races  at  the  first  October  meeting,  and  who  had  alto¬ 
gether  beet  successful  in  five  races  out  of  eight.  Kuperra  had  been 
beaten  by  Peter  in  the  Rous  Memorial  Stakes,  otherwise  he  would 
probably  have  started  first  favourite  on  the  strength  of  his  Ascot 
and  Newmarket  July  running.  The  racing  public  had  so  convinced 
themselves  that  Gunnersbury  was  in  reality  better  than  his  public 
form  demonstrated  him  to  be,  that,  in  spite  of  his  never  having 
won  a  race,  he  met  with  considerable  support.  Another  starter 
which  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  was  Oharibert,  the  winner 
of  the  Champagne  Stakes,  who  had  alternately  beaten  and  been 
beaten  by  Rayon  d’Or,  and  who  came  from  the  stable  which  held 
Wheel  of  Fortune.  Eighteen  came  to  the  post,  all  of  whom,  with 
two  exceptions,  are  entered  for  the  Derby  of  next  year.  "Without 
a  single  false  start  they  all  went  away  in  an  unbroken  line,  which 
was  first  broken  by  Discord,  Rayon  d’Or,  and  Gunnersbury.  The 
first-named  made  the  running  for  some  distance  ;  but  he  afterwards 
gave  way  to  Rayon  d’Or,  who  led  at  the  beginning  of  the  ascent 
from  the  Abingdon  Mile.  As  they  came  up  the  hill  he  gave 
way  to  Victor  Chief,  a  colt  by  Albert  Victor,  who  was  running  for 
the  first  time  in  public.  At  the  further  end  of  the  enclosure  it 
seemed  as  if  Victor  Chief  had  the  race  in  hand  ;  but  Peter  was  at 
his  quarters  with  more  strength  left  in  him  than  his  leader.  A 
fine  race  followed,  but  Peter  had  his  opponent  in  hand,  and, 
creeping  up  gradually,  he  gained  a  little  advantage  in  the  last  few 
strides  ;  and,  as  they  passed  the  judge's  chair,  he  had  his  neck  in 
front  of  Victor  Chiefs  nose.  Three  lengths  off  came  Gunnersbury 
with  Rayon  d’Or  and  Massena  in  close  attendance.  And  thus 
ended  a  race  which  will  be  used  as  the  foundation  of  many 
abstruse  calculations  concerning  next  year’s  Derby.  In  the  next  race 
Lord  Clive,  Plidnix,  Attalus,  and  Brie  started  at  even  weights,  with 
the  exception  of  the  latter,  who  was  carryings  lbs.  extra.  Lord  Clive 
was  the  favourite,  and  he  won  easily ;  but  much  surprise  was  ex¬ 
pressed  at  the  very  bad  running  of  Phenix,  who,  after  starting 
second  favourite,  was  beaten  off  altogether.  We  have  been 
quite  as  much  astonished  as  our  neighbours  at  the  incon¬ 
sistent  running  of  some  of  the  French  horses,  but  perhaps  in 
the  present  instance  the  crossing  from  the  Continent  on  the 
previous  Monday,  when  the  Channel  was  very  rough,  was  enough 
to  account  for  Phenix’s  want  of  form.  A  couple  of  two-year-old 
races,  for  which  large  fields  started,  proved  very  close  contests, 
the  second  being  won  by  a  head  only.  A  capital  day’s  racing 
e.nded  by  a  dead  heat  between  Lancastrian  and  Zut  in  a  Post 
Sweepstakes;  Bowness,  the  first  favourite,  and  the  winner  of  the 
Post  Sweepstakes  of  the  Monday  and  the  subsequent  winner  of  the 
Bretby  Stakes  of  the  Friday,  being  left  far  behind.  The  fields  on 
the  Wednesday  were  excellent,  ten  being  the  average  number  of 
starters  for  each  race. 

The  Thursday’s  racing  took  place  in  miserable  weather.  The 
opening  handicap  produced  a  splendid  struggle,  the  first,  second, 
and  third  being  divided  by  two  heads  only.  Advance,  wrho,  after 
being  first  favourite,  was  third,  was  giving  the  enormous  weight 
of  37  lbs.  more  than  weight  for  age  to  the  winner.  In  the  next 
race  the  Crytheia  colt  bolted,  luckily  in  the  right  direction,  and 
passed  the  winning-post  far  ahead  of  his  adversaries,  while  he  was 


still  in  the  act  of  running  away.  There  was  more  bolting  in  the 
Sweepstakes  which  followed,  in  which  two  horses  ran  away, 
but  not  in  the  direction  of  the  judge’s  chair.  The  affair 
ended  in  a  capital  race  between  Reefer  and  Paramatta, 
the  former  winning  by  a  neck.  Later  in  the  day  there  was 
another  runaway  before  the  Nursery  Handicap,  Ilelvellyn,  the 
subsequent  winner,  bolting  for  a  mile  and  a  half  before  the  start. 
The  great  event  of  the  day  was  the  Champion  Stakes,  which 
was  worth  2,564/.,  and  which  brought  out  several  of  the  most 
valuable  racehorses  in  training.  Betting-men  estimated  their 
chances  in  the  following  order — Jannette,  Verneuil,  Petrarch, 
Silvio,  Kaleidoscope,  Glen  Arthur,  Glengarry.  From  the 
Abingdon  Bottom  Lord  Falmouth’s  pair  had  it  all  their  own  way, 
Silvio  leading,  closely  pressed  by  Jannette.  Could  the  mare  wear 
down  the  horse  ?  It  seemed  doubtful  for  a  short  time ;  but,  with 
the  wonderful  gameness  which  she  had  shown  on  former  occasions, 
Jannette  collared  her  stable-companion,  and  beat  him  at  last,  very 
cleverly,  by  a  neck.  Kaleidoscope  was  a  very  bad  third,  and 
Verneuil,  who  had  beaten  Silvio  at  Ascot,  was  fourth.  It  is 
seldom  that  any  racehorse  has  a  more  glorious  two  and  three  year- 
old  career  than  that  of  Jannette.  After  winning  the  Champion 
Stakes,  to  come  out  again  the  same  afternoon  and  beat  Clemen¬ 
tine  in  the  Newmarket  Oaks  was  a  mere  exercise-canter  for  her. 
Of  the  three  races  which  followed  the  Champion  Stakes,  only  one 
ended  in  a  hard  fight,  in  which  the  combatants  were  Archer  on 
Bowness  and  Fordham  on  Wiley.  Wifey  held  the  lead  until 
that  fertile  source  of  tribulation  the  Abingdom  Bottom  was 
reached,  when  Bowness  came  up,  and,  running  alongside  till  near 
the  finish,  thrust  her  head  in  front  as  they  passed  the  winning- 
post. 

The  first  race  of  the  Friday  was  the  Prendergast,  for  which 
Lord  Falmouth’s  pair  Leap  Year  and  Oharibert  galloped  in  first 
and  second.  It  is  becoming  quite  a  common  thing  to  see  a 
keenly  contested  race  between  a  couple  of  Lord  Falmouth’s  horses. 
Hampton,  Verneuil,  Jester — the  winner  of  the  Cesarewitch — and 
two  other  horses,  fought  out  the  Queen’s  Plate,  but  the  first-named 
confirmed  previous  public  running  by  winning  in  a  canter.  A 
Sweepstakes  and  the  Juvenile  Handicap  were  capital  races;  in  the 
first  La  Rosee  beat  Restore  by  a  head,  and  in  the  second  Carnethy 
and  Devotee  ran  a  dead-heat.  The  old  antagonists,  Trappist  and 
Lollypop,  opposed  each  other  for  the  First  Great  Challenge  Stakes. 
These  are  two  of  the  fastest  horses  in  training ;  but  Trappist  is 
very  uncertain,  and  on  this  occasion  he  had  to  give  Lollypop  7  lbs. ; 
nor  was  it  one  of  his  “  going  days,”  so  he  only  ran  fourth,  while 
Lollypop  won  easily.  For  the  Newmarket  Derby  there  was  a  very 
good  race.  Thurio,  who  had  beaten  Inval  by  a  neck  at.  even 
weights  in  the  Grand  Prix  de  Paris,  was  now  to  give  him  7  lbs., 
and  the  wise  men  of  the  Turf  thought  that  this  weight  would 
reverse  their  positions.  It  was  a  very  fine  point  between  them, 
but  Thurio  just  held  his  own,  and  won  by  a  head.  This  was  the 
last  race  of  one  of  the  best  meetings  of  the  year.  During  the  week 
most  of  the  very  best  horses  in  training  had  been  brought  out,  and 
many  of  the  finishes  had  been  of  a  very  exciting  character. 
Victories  by  half  a  length,  a  neck,  and  even  a  head,  had  been 
rather  the  rule  than  the  exception,  and  there  had  been  a  fair  pro¬ 
portion  of  dead-heats.  Lastly,  on  three  days  out  of  the  five  the 
weather  was  fine. 


REVIEWS. 


MALLOCIVS  LUCRETIUS.* 

IF  a  considerable  facility  for  smart  writing,  an  entire  want  of 
insight  and  sympathy,  and  a  perfect  omission  of  anything 
like  reai  diligence,  are  qualifications  for  setting  before  English 
readers  the  spirit  of  the  most  profound  and  one  of  the  greatest  of 
Roman  poets,  then  is  Mr.  Mallock  excellently  qualified  for  the  task 
he  has  now  undertaken.  Having  made  himself  a  certain  kind  of  re¬ 
putation  by  a  satire  which  grossly  violated  the  laws  of  literary 
courtesy,  and  maintained  his  notoriety  by  a  series  of  little  disquisi¬ 
tions  on  things  in  general,  a  subject  in  which  the  difficulty  of  detect¬ 
ing  ignorance  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  amount  of  positive 
knowledge  which  exists,  Mr.  Mallock  has  at  last  committed  himself 
to  a  business  more  fitted  to  furnish  some  test  of  his  competence  for 
serious  work.  The  judgment  and  general  ability  with  which  he 
has  acquitted  himself  are  to  some  extent  matters  of  taste;  the 
charge  of  want  of  diligence  involves  matter  of  fact,  and  we  there¬ 
fore  give  our  reason  for  it  at  once.  We  proceed  on  the  simple 
comparison  of  Mr.  Mallock’s  performance  with  what  has  already 
been  done  in  his  own  language.  In  Professor  Sellar’s  work  on  the 
Roman  Poets  of  the  Republic  there  is  an  essay  on  Lucretius  which 
cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended  to  all  who,  being  able  to  read 
Lucretius,  would  understand  him  better,  or,  not  being  able  to 
read  him,  would  acquire  a  trustworthy  conception  of  his  quali¬ 
ties  as  a  philosopher  and  poet.  The  fact  that  the  Roman  Poets 
of  the  Republic  is  out  of  print  may  be  a  fair  justification  for  Mr. 
Mallock’s  present  attempt ;  it  is  no  excuse  for  his  having  failed  to 
study  or  profit  by  his  predecessor’s  labours.  That  he  has  not  made 
any  use  of  them  is  as  certain  from  internal  evidence  as  any 
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inference  of  the  kind,  can  be.  The  evidence  consists  of  repeated 
oversights  and  misapprehensions  which  necessarily  imply  ignorance 
of  what  Professor  Sellar  has  said,  unless  we  suppose  that  Mr. 
Mallock  had  Professor  Sellar’s  essay  before  him,  and  fancied 
himself  to  he  improving  on  it ;  a  supposition  which  would  not 
allow  Mr.  Mallock  even  the  lowest  degree  of  scholarly  intelligence. 
Again,  Professor  Sellar's  work  is  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Munro,  a  critic 
who  measures  his  words,  in  terms  of  high  praise;  so  that  no_ one 
who  reads  Mr.  Munro’s  commentary  with  ordinary  care  can  fail  to 
be  put  upon  the  track  of  it.  Mr.  Mallock  has  made,  and  wisely 
so,  no  small  use  of  Mr.  Munro’s  translation  ;  but  this  little  circum¬ 
stance  almost  irresistibly  suggests  that  he  has  left  the  commentary 
alone.  On  the  whole  the  dilemma  stands  thus  ;  either  Mr.  Mallock 
has  used  one  of  the  two  best  authorities  not  at  all,  and  the  other 
imperfectlv,  or  he  is  so  involved  in  his  own  conceit  as  to  be  in¬ 
capable  of  profiting  by  good  example  when  it  is  before  him. 

That  Mr.  Mallock  has  read  the  text  of  Lucretius  we  have  no 
manner  of  doubt,  for  he  has  translated  various  select  passages  to 
testify  it.  Whether  he  has  read  with  more  than  a  verbal  under¬ 
standing  may  partly  appear  if  we  consider  his  exposition 
3imply  upon  its  own  merits ;  but  we  are  free  to  confess  that 
we  stand  surprised  at  its  emptiness  and  poverty  when  -we  take 
into  account  how  much  was  already  done  to  his  hand.  English 
men  or  women  in  search  of  easy  knowledge  about  the  classics 
who  take  their  conception  of  Lucretius  from  Mr.  Mallock  will 
indeed  be  in  a  pitiable  case.  They  will  probably  think  of 
Lucretius  as  a  very  dull,  bitter,  dry,  and  prosaic  writer  of  contro¬ 
versial  didactic  poetry,  whose  principal  use  in  the  world  was  to 
show  that  there  is  really  nothing  very  new  in  the  Origin  of  Species 
and  modern  physics  in  general.  Almost  the  first  thing  they  learn 
-\yill  be  that  Lucretius  does  not  set  about  his  work  as  a  poet  might 
have  been  expected  to  do  it ;  “  he  bids  all  poetic  imagination,  as 
a  tempter,  get  behind  him.”  This  of  the  poet  who  speaks  of  him¬ 
self  as  “  musseo  contingens  cuncta  lepore,”  and  glories  in  the  ad¬ 
venture  of  seeking  a  new  crown,  “  unde  prius  nulli  velarint 
tempora  musce.”  Again,  they  will  be  told  that,  “  when  Lucretius 
deals  with  nature,  it  is  his  great  aim  to  lull  passion,  fancy,  and  all 
emotion  to  rest  ”  ;  that  his  descriptions,  however  picturesque  they 
may  be,  “  are  not  pictures  to  be  looked  at  for  themselves ;  they 
are  diagrams  to  illustrate  the  text  of  his  scientific  discourses.” 
This  kind  of  talk  can  be  described  by  no  other  term  than  non¬ 
sense  ;  and  it  is  nonsense  which  any  one  may  avoid  who  will 
either  read  Professor  Sellar  or  study  Lucretius  himself  without 
anti-scientific  prejudice.  It  is  true  that  Lucretius  does  not  drag 
in  picturesque  description  for  mere  description's  sake ;  and  it  is 
no  less  true  of  most  or  all  of  the  great  poets  ot  the  world, 
and  especially  those  of  Greece  and  Rome.  It  is  also  true 
that,  when  Lucretius  has  a  specific  thing  to  say,  he  puts  the 
distinct  saying  of  it  first,  and  the  adornment  of  it  second  ;  and  it 
is  likewise  true  of  all  masters  of  language  in  prose  and  verse,  though 
not  of  all  in  the  same  degree.  Such  is  the  case,  for  example, 
with  Virgil  when  he  lays  down  rules  of  agriculture,  and  with 
Horace  when  he  lays  down  canons  of  criticism,  no  less  than  with 
Lucretius  when  he  is  expounding  the  Epicurean  theory  of  matter. 
It  is  also  the  fact — and  this  is  the  grain  of  truth  in  Mr.  Mallock’s 
infelicitous  remarks — that  Lucretius,  writing  with  a  view  to  im¬ 
part  exact  knowledge,  wants  to  be  specific  in  statement  very  often. 
He  will  therefore  be  precise  before  he  is  elegant,  and  in  many 
places  he  is  not  elegant  at  all.  But  to  say  (as  Mr.  Mallock  says 
in  effect,  notwithstanding  a  certain  amount  of  lip-service  rendered 
for  decency’s  sake)  that  the  scientific  treatment  of  nature  excludes 
a  poetical  treatment  beside  it,  and  even  interwoven  with  it,  is  to 
show  an  astonishing  obtuseness  to  the  power  of  Lucretian  poetry, 
not  to  say  of  poetry  in  general.  Let  us  take  a  few  lines,  the  first 
that  occur  to  us.  Lucretius,  in  the  course  of  one  of  his  least 
happy  physical  arguments,  brings  in  the  course  and  changes  of 
the  seasons  as  a  parallel  case,  or,  as  Mr.  Mallock  will  have  it,  a 
diagram  to  illustrate  his  text.  And  these  are  some  strokes  in  the 
diagram  he  gives  us : —  • 

It  ver  et  Venus,  et  veris  pranuntius  ante 
pennatus  graditur  zepbyrus,  vestigia  propter 
Flora  quibus  mater  prajspargens  ante  viai 
cuncta  coloribus  egregiis  et  odoribus  opplet. 

inde  alise  tempestates  ventique  secuntur, 
altitonans  Volturnus  et  auster  fulmine  pollens. 

Picturesque,  indeed,  this  is  not,  but  it  has  the  grandeur  and  sweep 
of  imagination  before  which  picturesque  detail  sinks  into  nothing¬ 
ness.  The  verse,  too,  has  a  sheer  power  of  sound  that  makes 
it  impossible  to  forget.  Would  that  we  had  more  scientific  dis¬ 
courses,  were  their  science  ever  so  bad,  whose  authors  could 
illustrate  them  with  such  diagrams  as  these.  “  Altitonans 
Volturnus  et  auster  fulmine  pollens,”  say3  Lucretius,  and  we  hear 
the  battling  of  mighty  storm-winds  in  the  autumn  sky.  “  In¬ 
deed  !  ”  says  Mr.  Mallock,  “  there  must  be  something  amiss  with 
your  ears ;  I  can  hear  nothing  but  the  scraping  of  a  chalk  point 
on  a  black  board,  and  I  beg  you  to  observe  that  there  is  nothing 
to  see  but  a  lecturer's  diagram.”  Never  was  a  great  poet  more 
completely  and  perversely  misapprehended.  Mr.  Mallock’s  com¬ 
ments  have  all  a  scholiast’s  littleness  without  a  scholiast’s  inge¬ 
nuity.  Lucretius  does  not  give  us  pictures,  because  he  can  and 
does  give  us  something  much  better.  As  Professor  Sellar  has 
well  pointed  out,  it  is  not  the  mere  visible  shows  of  nature,  but 
the  life  and  energy  manifested  in  them,  that  inspire  him  with 
poetic  sympathy.  For  searching,  delicate,  and  even  tender  study 


of  her  various  aspects,  especially  iu  animal  life,  Lucretius  has  no 
rival  among  ancient  authors,  and  few  among  moderns. 

The  verse  translations  given  by  Mr.  Mallock  in  the  course  of  his 
account  of  the  poem — whose  title  he  renders,  we  cannot  tell  why, 
“  An  Essay  on  the  Nature  of  Things  ” — are  the  least  unsatis¬ 
factory  part  of  his  work.  He  has  Mr.  Munro’s  prose  version 
to  keep  him  straight  as  to  the  sense,  and  its  vigorous  lan¬ 
guage  has  supplied  him  with  many  good  words  and  phrases ; 
so  that  the  elementary  conditions  of  translation  are  pretty 
well  fulfilled.  But  the  effect  as  a  whole  is  weak  and  disap¬ 
pointing.  The  eight-line  stanza  which  Mr.  Mallock  has  used 
is  quite  unfitted  to  represent  the  severe  and  sustained  dignity  of 
Lucretius.  The  style  is  smooth,  pretty,  discursive,  at  times  almost 
colloquial ;  in  all  which  particulars  it  is  the  very  opposite  of  the 
original.  Amplifications  of  a  thoroughly  un-Lucretian  sort  are 
constant.  Taking  the  very  first  specimen,  we  find,  in  I.  6,  “  Te, 
dea,  te  fugiunt  venti  ”  turned  into  “  The  ruffian  blasts  take  flight 
and  fly  ”  (as  if  they  could  take  flight  without  flying) ;  vv.  1 1  and 
12  are  beaten  out  into  live;  and  “Volucres  .  .  .  perculsm  corda 
tua  vi  ”  is  spoilt  by  the  feeble  sentimentalism  “  Every  songster 
feels,  on  every  tree  [this  is  mere  padding],  Its  small  heart  puls¬ 
ing  with  the  power  of  thee.”  At  the  wonderful  appeal  to  ^  enus 
in  vv.  29-40  Mr.  Mallock  has  discreetly  stopped  short,  and  for  that 
one  may  be  thankful.  In  III.  838-842  Lucretius’s  powerful  line, 
“  Non  si  terra  mari  miscebitur  et  mare  caelo,”  is  frittered  away  in 
loose  paraphrase ;  and  Mr.  Mallock  makes  him  talk  of  the  “  last 
dilapidation  ”  of  the  world,  which  is  not  even  tolerable  English. 
Altogether  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  poetry  of  Lucretius  is  infi¬ 
nitely  better  preserved  in  Mr.  Munro’s  prose  than  in  the  verse  of 
his  more  ambitious  follower.  We  doubt,  indeed,  whether  the  task 
Mr.  Mallock  has  attempted  is  practicable  for  any  one  who  is  not 
himself  a  poet.  But  then  Mr.  Mallock  was  in  no  way  bound  to 
undertake  it. 

The  literary  failure  of  Mr.  Mallock’s  performance  is  probably  due 
in  some  measure  to  his  preoccupation  with  the  scientific  aspect  of 
his  theme.  But  here  also  he  has  failed  no  less  egregiously,  haying 
approached  Lucretius  neither  with  sufficient  knowledge  nor  in  a 
right  frame  of  mind.  Instead  of  honestly  trying  to  understand 
how  physical  speculation  stood  in  Lucretius’s  days,  how  much  of  the 
errors  of  the  Epicurean  and  other  systems  was  due  to  unavoidable 
ignorance  of  facts,  and  how  much  to  unscientific  habits  of  mind, 
Mr.  Mallock  is  always  thinking  how  he  can  best  use  the  bones  of 
Lucretius  as  sticks  to  beat  Mr.  Darwin  and  Mr.  Huxley  with.  He 
suggests,  though  he  does  not  say,  that  the  speculations  of  Lucretius 
come  to  nearly  the  same  thing  as  those  of  “  our  modern  physicists  ” 
(whoever  may  be  included  in  that  term,  which  with  Mr.  Mallock 
appears  to  convey  a  reproach),  and  that  after  all  neither  are  good 
for  much.  Hence  his  judgment  and  exposition  are  constantly 
warped.  Lucretius,  closely  following  Empedocles,  tells  us  that 
when  life  was  young  on  the  earth  all  kinds  of  forms  were  produced, 
monstrous  and  imperfect  ones  as  well  as  the  ancestors  of  existing 
species.  Many  were  incapable  of  reproduction,  and  of  those  which 
could  continue  their  kind  only  those  survived  which  had  craft, 
strength,  or  speed  sufficient  to  preserve  them,  besides  those  which 
were  domesticated  and  protected  by  man.  Whereupon  Mr.  Mallock 
observes : — “  This  theory  of  the  origin  of  species,  it  will  be  seen,  is 
in  one  of  its  main  features  identical  with  the  Darwinian.”  Now 
the  theory  given  by  Lucretius  is  not  a  theory  of  the  origin  of 
species  at’all,  but  only  of  the  preservation  of  those  which  exist, 
and  the  disappearance  of  other  and  imaginary  ones.  The  bare 
conception  of  a  struggle  for  existence  is  but  a  fraction  of  Mr. 
Darwin’s  theory.  Not  merely  struggle  and  selection,  but  a  con¬ 
stant  and  orderly  process  of  selection  by  the  interaction  of  varia¬ 
tion  and  external  conditions,  is  the  gist  of  Darwinism ;  and  of 
this  Lucretius  has  not  even  an  inkling.  Mr.  Mallock  sees  the  differ¬ 
ence,  but  he  sees  it  confusedly,  and  entirely  misses  its  importance. 
He  says  that  “  the  Darwinian  theory  is  an  advance  on,  and  differs 
from,  the  Lucretian  mainly  and  essentially  in  this — the  way  in 
which  the  variety  is  produced  which  is  the  subject  of  the  selecting 
process  common  to  both  systems.”  The  real  difference  is  that  Mr. 
Darwin’s  hypothesis,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  a  scientific  explanation  of 
the  facts  to  be  accounted  for ;  that  of  Empedocles  and  Lucretius 
is  an  invention  which  may  amuse  the  imagination,  but  really  ex¬ 
plains  nothing.  “  The  way  in  which  the  variety  is  produced  ”  is 
just  that  element  of  the  problem  which  still  remains  most  obscure. 
On  the  other  hand,  Lucretius’s  account  of  the  origin  of  language, 
where  he  shows  a  remarkable  advance  in  scientific  conception 
beyond  not  only  his  contemporaries,  but  many  far  later  authors  on 
the  same  subject,  is  passed  over  by  Mr.  Mallock  without  any 
comment  whatever.  His  criticism  on  the  more  general  physical 
notions  of  Lucretius  is  hardly  more  felicitous.  The  Epicureans 
held  that  all  matter  tended  downwards  through  space,  and  rejected 
the  supposition  that  it  tended  to  a  given  point  as  a  centre.  Mr. 
Mallock  describes  this  latter  doctrine  as  nearly  approaching  the 
modern  theory  of  gravitation,  and  asks  “  How,  in  infinity,  can  there 
be  either  an  up  or  down  ?  ”  Now  the  supposition  that  all  matter 
tends  to  a  fixed  point  in  space  is  utterly  different  from  the  modern 
theory  of  gravitation ;  and,  as  between  the  assumptions  of  uni¬ 
versal  motion  of  that  sort  and  of  universal  motion  in  a  given  direc¬ 
tion  (supposed  to  be  empirically  known  as  the  down  wards  of 
terrestrial  life),  the  latter  is  decidedly  the  more  rational  of  the  two. 
Again,  Mr.  Mallock  pities  Lucretius  in  very  slovenly  language 
for  his  “  incapacity  to  conceive  of  the  propagation  of  energy 
without  the  propagation  of  matter,”  apparently  not  knowing 
that  it  is  still  a  great  question  among  physicists  whether 
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admire,  but  it  also  enters  into  technical  details  which  none  hut 
a  Sanskrit  scholar  could  he  capable  or  desirous  of  understanding. 
It  holds  a  foremost  place  in  literature,  hut  is  above  the  require¬ 
ments  of  most  men. 

The  work  which  we  have  before  us  was  first  published  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Weber  of  Berlin  in  the  form  of  Lectures  in  1852,  anterior 
to  Mullers  History,  but  a  second  edition  appeared  in  1875  with 
additions  bringing  it  to  a  level  with  the  knowledge  of  the  period. 
The  author  has  also  superintended  the  present  translation  and 
added  supplementary  notes.  A  recast  of  the  whole  would  have 
been  more  acceptable,  but  the  author  pleads  “  the  pressure  of  other 
labours,”  and  we  _  must  be  content  to  accept  the  best  we  can  get. 
The  Lectures  begin  with  an  inquiry  as  to  the  date  of  the  Vedas. 
Dr.  Weber  neither  admits  nor  rejects  the  date  1400  b.c.,  which  has 
been  assigned  to  them  on  astronomical  and  other  data.  He  shows 
that  the  evidence  on  which  this  date  rests  is  very  inconclusive ; 
but  still  he  considers  that  “  we  are  fully  justified  in  regarding  the 
literature  of  India  as  the  most  ancient  literature  of  which  written 
records  on  an  extensive  scale  have  been  handed  down  to  us.” 
The  hvmns  of  the  Rig  Veda  afford  many  interesting  particulars 
of  the  immigrant  Aryan  people  among  whom  they  were  produced 
and  preserved.  Dr.  Weber  says 


action  at  a  distance  is  admissible.  The  context  seems  to  show 
that  by  “  propagation  of  matter  ”  Mr.  Mallock  intends  us  to  under¬ 
stand  motion  of  translation  as  distinct  from  vibrations  in  a 
medium ;  on  which  one  may  observe  that  the  corpuscular  theory 
of  light,  which  held  its  ground  till  within  living  memory,  as¬ 
sumed  a  “  crude  form  of  material  projection  ”  no  less  than  the 
Lucretian  system  of  films,  and  was  open  to  a  similar  kind  of 
objections.  Mr.  Mallock  says  that  to  Lucretius  “  a  word,  for 
instance,  is  a  body  with  a  definite  shape,  which  strikes  our  ears  as 
a  stone  might  ”  ;  does  he  suppose,  then,  that  waves  of  sound  and 
light  have  no  definite  shape,  and  do  not  actually  strike  our  ears  and 
eyes? 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  Mr.  Mallock  should  take  all  this  mis¬ 
placed  trouble  for  the  sake  of  showing  that  he  can  learn  nothing 
better  from  modern  science  than  a  tone  of  barren,  petulant,  and 
yet  indolent  pessimism.  lie  seems  to  possess  that  amount  of 
half-knowledge  of  philosophy  which  makes  people  start  affrighted 
from  science  and  see  materialism  in  every  bush.  Genuine  philo¬ 
sophy,  from  Plato  to  Fichte,  has  had  no  such  fears,  and  is  not 
likely  to  have  any.  The  men  who  do  the  work  of  advancing 
knowledge,  whether  in  physics  or  metaphysics,  will  go  on  seeking 
the  truth  with  a  whole  heart,  unmoved  by  clamour  and  complaint, 
and  expecting  no  other  reward  than  truth  itself.  Scarcely  will 
they  hear  the  thin  voices  of  the  feeble  and  faint-hearted,  who  sit 
with  Mr.  Mallock  and  his  fellowship  whining  and  bickering  over 
the  ashes  of  dead  illusions — 

Rixantes  potius  quam  corpora  desererentur. 


WEBER’S  HISTORY  OF  INDIAN  LITERATURE.* 

THIS  translation  will  be  welcomed  by  all  Sanskrit  students,  for 
it  places  within  the  reach  of  every  one  a  work  which  has  long- 
held  a  very  high  reputation.  From  the  days  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  the 
great  pioneer  of  Sanskrit  learning,  our  knowledge  of  the  vast 
literary  stores  of  that  language  has  advanced  with  ever-increasing 
speed.  The  ponderous  St.  Petersburg  Dictionary  of  Bbhthling 
and  Roth,  the  smaller  yet  copious  Dictionary  of  Williams  at  home, 
the  fragment  which  has  been  given  to  the  world  of  the  vast  and 
unachievable  design  of  the  late  Professor  Goldstiicker,  are  of  them¬ 
selves  sufficient  to  show  the  extent  of  the  great  and  enthusiastic 
labour  which  has  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Sanskrit  lan¬ 
guage.  A  century  ago  the  Vedas  were  known  only  by  name ; 
some  scholars  even  doubted  their  existence  ;  and  so  little 
expectation  was  there  of  copies  being  procured  that  the 
Jesuits  in  the  south  of  India  fabricated  a  book  which  was 
called  a  Veda,  and  appeared  in  French  in  1778  as  L'Ezour 
Vedam  traduit  du  Sanscretan  par  un  Brame.  This  forgery 
created  some  sensation  in  Europe  when  it  appeared,  and  was 
not  exposed  for  many  years.  It  was  in  reality  a  covert  assault  on 
Hinduism;  but  Voltaire  bestowed  upon  it  his  latent  credulity, 
expressing  his  belief  that  it  was  four  centuries  older  than 
Alexander,  and  the  most  precious  gift  for  which  the  West  had 
ever  been  indebted  to  the  East.  The  first  copy  of  the  real  Veda,  the 
mere  text  without  commentary,  was  brought  to  England  in  1789. 
This  Rig  Veda,  with  its  commentary,  by  the  labours  of  Professor 
Max  Muller  and  the  liberality  of  the  Government  of  India,  is  now 
completely  printed  in  six  large  quarto  volumes.  Nor  is  this  the 
only  edition.  The  other  Vedas  also  have  been  published,  and  large 
parts  of  them  have  been  translated.  It  is  impossible  in 
our  brief  space  to  give  more  than  an  indication  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  Sanskrit  studies ;  but  in  every  department  the  same 
activity  and  zeal  have  been  displayed.  If  aught  were  wanting 
to  prove  the  earnestness  of  those  concerned,  it  might  be  found 
in  their  quarrels.  Many  a  hard  blow  and  many  a  biting- 
sarcasm  have  been  exchanged,  much  to  the  amusement,  if 
not  to  the  edification,  of  the  lookers-on.  In  India  also  similar 
zeal  and  activity  have  been  manifested.  Native  scholars  have 
rapidly  increased  in  number ;  their  publications  are  every  year 
more  numerous,  and  the  writers  set  forth  their  learning  in  a  very 
pure  and  masterly  English  style.  Nor  is  direction  and  assistance 
withheld  by  those  in  authority.  Search  for  MSS.  is  everywhere 
going  on  under  the  auspices  of  Government,  and  fresh  catalogues, 
some  of  them  of  great  length,  appear  at  frequent  intervals.  All  the 
varied  productions  of  Sanskrit  writers  are  thus  being  brought  to 
light.  They  will  be  sifted  and  examined.  The  great  majority  will 
be  cast  aside  as  valueless  ;  but  there  will  doubtless  remain  a  valu¬ 
able  residuum  to  engage  the  energies  of  scholars  both  in  the  East 
and  in  the  West. 

The  results  of  all  this  activity  are  known  only  to  comparatively 
few  persons.  Outside  the  little  world  of  Oriental  scholars  the 
knowledge  of  Sanskrit  literature  is  generally  shallow,  vague,  and 
inaccurate ;  not  so  much  perhaps  from  a  want  of  interest  in  the 
matter,  as  from  the  absence  of  a  ready  and  trustworthy  book  to 
supply  the  required  information.  Professor  Max  Muller’s  History 
of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature  is  now  nearly  twenty  years  old,  and 
were  he  to  publish,  as  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will,  a  new  edition,  he 
would  have  much  to  add  ;  something  even  to  amend.  But  his  work 
covers  only  a  part  of  the  field  aud  deals  exclusively  with  the  Yredic 
literature.  It  contains  many  fine  passages  of  learning  and 
eloquence  which  every  man  of  education  must  appreciate  and 

*  The  History  of  Indian  Literature.  By  Albrecht  Weber.  Translated 
from  the  Second  German  Edition  by  John  Mann,  M.A.,  and  Theodor 
Zachariae,  Ph.D.,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Author.  London  :  Triibner 
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In  the  more  ancient  of  the  hymns  the  Indian  people  appear  to  us  settled 
on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  divided  into  a  number  of  small  tribes,  in  a  state 
of  mutual  hostility,  leading  a  patriarchal  life  as  husbandmen  and  nomads  ; 
living  separately  or  in  small  communities  and  represented  by  their  kings, 
in  the  eyes  of  each  other  by  the  wars  they  wage,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
gods  by  the  common  sacrifices  they  perform.  Each  father  of  a  family  acts 
as  priest  in  his  own  house,  himself  kindling  the  sacred  fire,  performing  the 
domestic  ceremonies,  and  offering  up  praise  and  prayer  to  the  gods.  Onlv 
for  the  great  common  sacrifices— a  sort  of  tribe  festivals,  celebrated  by  the 
king — are  special  priests  appointed,  who  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  requisite  rites  and  by  their  learning,  and 
amongst  whom  a  sort  of  rivalry  is  gradually  developed,  according  as  one 
tribe  or  another  is  considered  to  have  more  or  less  prospered  by  its 
sacrifices. 

The  Vedas  are  four  in  number,  and  each  Veda  consists  of  two  dis¬ 
tinct  parts.  It  has  its  Sanhita  or  collection  of  hymns,  and  it  has 
its  Brahmana  in  prose.  The  object  of  the  Brahmanas  is  to  con¬ 
nect  the  hymns  with  the  sacrificial  rites  and  to  point  out  their 
mutual  relations  and  symbolical  connexions.  It  is  obvious  that  a 
considerable  period  must  have  intervened  between  the  time  of  the 
Sanhitiis  and  that  of  the  Brahmanas  ;  still  “  we  find  in  the 
Brahmanas  the  oldest  rituals  we  have,  the  oldest  linguistic  ex¬ 
planations,  the  oldest  traditional  narratives,  and  the  oldest  philo¬ 
sophical  speculations.”  The  Rig  Veda  is  in  every  way  the  most 
important.  It  is  the  great  store  of  the  primitive  hymns,  and  the 
second  and  third  Vedas  are  derived  entirely  from  it.  The  second 
Veda  is,  so  to  speak,  the  Office  Book,  the  third  is  the  Psalmody. 
In  the  former  the  hymns  are  arranged  with  especial  refer¬ 
ence  to  their  use  in  rites  and  ceremonies ;  in  the  latter  they 
are  arranged  for  the  convenience  and  guidance  of  the  singing 
priests.  The  fourth  Veda  differs  from  the  rest  in  the  character  of 
its  contents,  and  it  is  the  production  of  a  later  age.  The  primitive 
religion  of  the  Aryan  settlers  is  that  which  is  found  in  the  earliest 
hymns  of  the  Rig  Veda  ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  mass  of 
hymns  covers  a  considerable  period  of  time,  and  that  the  tenth  or 
last  book  is  certainly  less  ancient  than  the  rest.  These  early 
hymns  were  addressed  to  the  various  manifestations  of  the  powers 
of  nature,  which  were  personified  and  “worshipped  as  superior 
beings,  and  their  kindly  aid  was  besought  within  their  several 
spheres.”  From  these  first  beginnings  may  be  traced  “  almost  all 
the  phases  of  religious  development  through  which  the  human 
mind  generally  has  passed.”  The  religion  of  the  Vedas  has  been 
broadly  described  as  monotheistic,  and  accordingly  the  sky  and 
the  air,  water,  fire,  the  sun,  and  all  the  objects  of  adoration,  are 
said,  but  not  in  the  book  before  us,  to  have  been  “worshipped  as 
manifestations  of  the  supreme  universal  God  of  the  universe.” 
This,  it  must  be  distinctly  understood,  applies  to  the  Vedic  litera¬ 
ture  as  a  whole,  not  to  the  primitive  religion  of  the  oldest  hymns. 
The  authors  of  these  lyrics  “  saw  God  in  clouds  and  heard  Him  in 
the  wind  ” ;  but  it  was  the  personified  cloud  or  wind  itself,  not 
an  abstract  God  behind  it.  The  pointed  and  direct  addresses  and 
appeals  to  the  various  deified  powers  leave  nothing  to  be  doubted  on 
this  point.  In  course  of  time  the  numerous  personifications  of  the 
powers  of  nature  were  reduced  to  three — the  Sun,  the  Wind,  and 
Fire,  regarded  respectively  as  the  rulers  of  the  heavens,  the  air,  and 
the  earth.  It  is  not  till  the  tenth  book  of  the  Rig  Veda  is  reached 
that  there  is  any  distinct  conception  of  one  God,  one  Creator. 
Here  we  read  : — “  The  Golden  One  arose  in  the  beginning  ;  born, 
he  was  the  one  lord  of  things  existing.  He  established  this  earth. 
(It  is)  He  who  gives  breath,  gives  strength,  whose  command  all, 
(even)  the  gods,  reverence,  whose  shadow  is  immortality,  whose 
shadow  is  death.”  Henceforward  through  the  Brahmanas  and 
through  the  Upanishads,  which  are  a  later  and  more  philosophical 
development  of  Vedic  thought,  the  great  conception  grew  more 
and  more  distinct,  and  there  was  at  length  recognized  One  Supreme 
Being  and  Ruler  of  the  Universe.  This  end  was  reached  in  two 
ways ;  possibly  by  one  of  them,  more  probably  by  both.  By  the 
more  ordinary  operation  of  the  human  mind,  the  attributes  of  the 
various  divinities  were  accumulated  upon  one  of  them ;  by 
the  more  spiritual  and  philosophical  process  it  ,vas  dis¬ 
cerned  that  there  must  be,  and  could  be,  only  one  absolute 
Source  of  All.  Thus  the  most  enlightened  of  the  early  Aryans 
advanced  onwards  and  learned  “  to  look  through  nature  up  to 
nature’s  God.” 

We  have  travelled  a  little  out  of  the  book  under  consideration  in 
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order  to  give  some  general  conception  of  the  Vedic  religion,  the 
source  from  which  has  arisen  all  the  varied  literature  with  which  the 
work  deals.  There  is  one  more  curious  fact  about  it  which  may  well 
he  noticed.  In  the  early  Yedic  days  writing  was  unknown,  and  there 
is  no  evidence  to  fix  precisely  the  date  when  it  came  into  use  for 
religious  purposes.  What  is  known  for  certain  is  that  the  hymns  of 
the  Vedas  were  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  by  oral 
tradition.  Some  great  masters  of  memory  became  renowned  for  their 
respective  versions,  and  numbers  of  scholars  flocked  to  them  for 
instruction ;  thus  were  founded  the  various  sakhas  or  schools  of 
the  Veda,  each  having  its  own  edition,  not  presenting  any  great 
and  important  differences,  but  only  such  verbal  variations  as  might 
be  expected.  With  one  exception  these  sakhas  seem  to  have 
co-existed  in  harmony,  or  at  least  in  mutual  tolerance.  The  excep¬ 
tion  was  the  Yajur,  or  second  Veda,  the  one  which,  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  some  definite  conception,  we  have  called  the 
Office  Book.  Over  this  the  priests  differed  and  quarrelled,  and 
hence  arose  two  great  divisions  of  this  Veda,  known  as  the  Black 
and  the  White,  to  account  for  which  names  and  division  a  mon¬ 
strous  fable  was  invented  in  later  times.  It  is  significantly  stated 
that  the  priests  of  the  Black  and  the  White  Yajur  were  seldom 
invited  to  attend  the  same  ceremony,  because  they  quarrelled  over 
the  ritual  and  interrupted  the  due  and  seemly  performance  of  the 
religious  rite.  In  other  words,  the  form  had  become  all-important. 
Next  after  the  Sanhitas  and  Brahmanas  came  what  is  known  as  the 
Sutra  period,  the  time  when  first  came  into  vogue  that  species  of 
composition  so  congenial  to  the  Hindu  mind — the  aphorism,  the 
sutra  or  “  thread  ”  on  which  words,  constituting  rules,  were  strung 
together  in  the  closest  and  tersest  manner,  a  sort  of  memoria 
technica  which  could  be  understood  only  by  instruction  or 
the  sharpest  acumen.  These  related  to  religious  observances, 
both  public  and  domestic,  and  were  classified  in  two  divisions,  ac¬ 
cording  as  they  were  considered  to  be  the  result  of  direct 
inspiration  or  the  reminiscences  of  a  revelation  not  committed  to 
memory  or  writing  in  the  exact  words  in  which  it  was  received. 
Last  in  the  series  of  Vedic  literature  are  the  Aranyakas  and 
Upanishads,  of  which  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  are  known  to 
exist.  These  form  part  of  the  Vedic  canon,  but  they  vary  in  age, 
and  are  all  of  them  much  later  than  the  Sanhit;i3.  They  discuss 
and  illustrate  the  signification  of  the  Vedic  texts  in  a  very  philo¬ 
sophical  style,  and  enter  into  those  inquiries  and  speculations 
which  developed  into  six  different  schools  of  philosophy. 

After  passing  in  review  the  whole  body  of  Vedic  literature,  Dr. 
Weber  proceeds  to  the  second  period  of  Sanskrit  literature : — 

The  direct  data,  attesting  the  posteriority  of  the  second  period  of  Indian 
literature,  consists  in  these  facts.  First,  that  its  opening  phases  every¬ 
where  presuppose  the  Vedic  period  as  entirely  closed  ;  next,  that  its  oldest 
portions  are  regularly  based  upon  the  Vedic  literature  ;  and  lastly  that  the 
relations  of  life  have  now  all  arrived  at  a  state  of  development  of  which,  in 
the  first  period,  we  can  only  trace  the  germs  and  beginning. 

In  point  of  age  the  grammar  of  Panini  and  the  Laws  of  Manu 
stand  first ;  but,  placing  the  epic  poetry  at  the  head  of  this  divi¬ 
sion,  the  author  proceeds  to  examine  the  Maha-bharata  and  the 
Ramayana.  There  is  evidence  from  Dion  Chrysostom  that  the 
former  poem  was  known  in  the  second  half  of  the  first  century  a.d., 
and,  as  no  mention  is  made  of  it  by  Megasthenes,  who  lived  four 
centuries  earlier,  Dr.  Weber  thinks  it  probable  that  this  epic  had 
its  origin  in  that  interval.  This  certainly  seems  likely,  and  is 
corroborated  by  other  considerations.  But  the  final  redaction  of 
the  poem  in  its  present  shape  was  the  work  of  some  centuries 
later.  With  Dr.  Weber’s  estimate  of  the  other  great  epic,  the 
Ramayana,  we  are  quite  unable  to  agree.  He  deems  the  whole 
poem  an  allegory,  and  says  of  it : — “  We  find  ourselves  from  the 
very  outset  in  the  region  of  allegory,  and  we  only  move  upon  his¬ 
torical  ground  in  so  far  as  the  allegory  is  applied  to  an  historical 
fact.”  His  reasons  for  this  opinion  are  far  from  being  conclusive. 
There  is  plenty  of  the  marvellous  in  the  epic,  as  there  is  in  all 
Hindu  poems,  but  the  characters  and  actions  of  the  hero  and 
heroine  seem  to  us  to  be  as  real  and  natural  as  any  to  be  met  with 
in  the  whole  range  of  Indian  poetry.  This  poem  numbers  some 
twenty-four  thousand  couplets,  and  is  attributed  to  one  author.  Dr. 
Weber  thinks  that  the  whole  plan  favours  the  assumption  that  we 
have  here  to  do  with  the  work,  the  poetical  creation,  of  one  man.” 
Certainly  the  plan  and  general  conception  of  the  poem  would  seem 
to  have  sprung  from  one  brain ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  one  man 
to  have  written  all  the  poetry  that  bears  the  name  of  Ramayana, 
for  there  are  several  recensions  of  the  poem  which  dili'er  very  con¬ 
siderably.  The  later  poetry,  the  artificial  production  of  an  age 
when  the  writers  possessed  neither  the  poetic  spirit  nor  a  vigorous 
practical  grasp  of  the  language  they  employed,  is  very  well  de¬ 
scribed  : — 

[This  poetry]  abandons  more  and  more  the  epic  domain  and  passes  into 
the  erotic,  lyrical,  or  didactic-descriptive  field  ;  while  the  language  is  more 
and  more  overlaid  with  turgid  bombast,  until,  at  length,  in  its  latest  phases 
this  artificial  epic  resolves  itself  into  a  wretched  jingle  of  words.  A  pre¬ 
tended  elegance  of  form,  and  the  performance  of  difficult  tricks  and  feats  of 
expression,  constitute  the  main  aim  of  the  poet ;  while  the  subject  has 
become  a  purely  subordinate  consideration,  and  merely  serves  him  as  the 
material  which  enables  him  to  display  his  expertness  in  manipulating  the 
language. 

One  of  these  writers  with  perverted  ingenuity  produced  a  poem 
which  is  esteemed  very  highly.  It  tells  at  once,  in  the 
sellsame  words,  the  story  of  the  Maha-bharata  and  the  Rama¬ 
yana,  and  may  be  interpreted  as  applying  to  the  actors  of 
either  one  or  the  other.  Dr.  Weber  gives  some  interesting 
notices  of  medical  and  astronomical  works.  Medicine  he  considers 
to  have  been  an  independent  Hindu  development ;  but  in  astronomy 


he  discovers  very  considerable  Greek  influence.  This  influence  he 
supposes  to  have  been  exercised  by  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria 
on  the  western  frontier,  and  by  the  commercial  intercourse 
between  Alexandria  and  the  west  coast.  The  effects  of  this 
commerce  extended  to  some  distance  from  the  coast;  and  tbe 
inland  city  of  Ujjavini,  was  in  great  prosperity  at  this 

period.  The  work  closes  with  an  account  of  the  Buddhist  books 
in  Sanskrit.  These  works  were  discovered  in  Nepaul,  now  many 
years  ago,  by  the  veteran  Orientalist  B.  H.  Hodgson,  while  he  was 
resident  in  that  country.  They  are  of  considerable  importance, 
because  they  give  an  independent  view  of  the  Buddhism  prevalent 
in  the  North,  uninfluenced  bv  the  literature  of  the  Southern 
Buddhists,  which  is  written  in  Pali.  A  fly-leaf  at  the  beginning 
of  the  book  contains  some  expressions  of  gratification  at  its  trans¬ 
lation  from  several  well-known  scholars.  Professor  Whitney,  of 
Yale  College,  heard  the  lectures  as  a  student  when  they  were  first 
delivered,  and  he  is  very  warm  in  his  commendation. 


A  LIGHTHOUSE  ENGINEER.* 

R.  ROBERT  STEVENSON  has  not  left  behind  him  the 
reputation  of  his  English  contemporary  of  nearly  the  same 
name.  But  the  engineer  of  the  Bell  Rock  Lighthouse  deserves  not 
to  be  forgotten.  Ilis  achievements  as  engineer  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Northern  Lighthouses  have  been  described  technically 
in  works  on  the  subjects  to  which  they  belong.  The  peculiar 
interest  of  this  book,  by  his  son,  is  in  the  illustrations  it  contains 
of  the  faith  and  courage  which  have  raised  the  art  of  engineering 
to  its  present  height.  Robert  Stevenson’s  mind  saw  no  bounds  to 
the  victories  of  the  engineer ;  and  many  of  his  predictions  were 
more  than  accomplished,  even  in  his  own  time.  His  biographer 
had  abundance  of  materials  upon  which  to  draw.  Stevenson 
began,  he  tells  us,  in  1801  a  systematic  journal  of  his  professional 
tours,  and  filled  before  his  death  nineteen  octavo  and  quarto  manu¬ 
script  boobs.  In  addition,  his  reports  occupy  fourteen  folio  manu¬ 
script  volumes,  and  his  printed  reports  four  thick  quartos. 
Records  of  the  busy  and  successful  life  of  a  man  gifted  apparently 
with  a  very  open  intellect  might  have  been  expected,  when  pro¬ 
perly  fined  down  and  condensed,  to  result  in  a  very  interesting 
volume.  We  cannot  say  that  this  is  the  case.  The  book  is  dry  for  the 
general  reader,  and  not  sufficiently  to  the  point  for  the  technical 
student.  Either  the  raciness  must  have  evaporated  in  the  transfer 
from  Stevenson’s  own  mind  to  the  note-book,  or  the  biographer 
must  have  been  unfortunate  in  his  selection  from  the  papers  in  his 
hands.  Some  little  picturesqueness  might  reasonably  have  been 
expected  in  the  diary  of  one  who  lived  in  the  midst  of  the 
highest  intelligence  of  Edinburgh — “  the  Surveyor  Viceroy,”  as 
Lockhart  describes  him  ;  “  the  celebrated  engineer  Stevenson,  in 
whose  society  Scott  anticipated  special  pleasure.” 

It  is  not  an  amusing  volume.  Nevertheless,  not  being  a  mere 
effort  of  book -making,  it  is  a  volume  with  which  a  reader  can 
amuse  himself.  Engineering  is  now  a  regular  profession  like  the 
law  or  the  Church.  YToung  men  are  put  into  it  because  it  seems 
to  afford  an  opening,  just  as  they  are  articled  to  a  solicitor,  or  sent 
to  college  as  a  preliminary  to  ordination.  Until  the  second  quarter 
of  the  present  century  special  genius  forced  its  way  into  the  voca¬ 
tion  of  an  engineer,  as  if  planning  a  bridge  or  a  lighthouse  were  as 
abnormal  a  pursuit  as  writing  an  epic.  Stevenson  was  left  an 
orphan  early  by  the  death  of  his  father,  a  West  India  merchant. 
His  mother  designed  him  for  the  Scottish  ministiy ;  but  she  mar¬ 
ried  again,  and  her  second  husband,  Thomas  Smith,  was  a  furnish¬ 
ing  iron  merchant,  shipowner,  underwriter,  and  lampmaker.  In 
all  these  capacities  he  was  curious  on  the  subject  of  lighthouses. 
As  late  as  1786,  open  coal  fires  were  the  ordinary  method  of  warn¬ 
ing  mariners  off  a  dangerous  coast.  Mr.  Thomas  Smith  suggested 
the  substitution  of  lamps  with  mirrors.  The  Edinburgh  Chamber 
of  Commerce  preferred  coal  fires  ;  but  in  the  same  year  the  Board 
of  Northern  Lighthouses  was  constituted.  The  Board  adopted  in 
the  main  Mr.  Smith’s  invention,  and  also  appointed  him  its  engineer. 
Stevenson  was  diverted  by  his  stepfather’s  example  from  theology 
to  engineering,  and  became  his  partner.  During  the  finer  months 
of  the  year  he  built  lighthouses  from  Mr.  Smith’s  plans ;  in  the 
winter,  when  the  woiks  were  necessarily  stopped,  he  studied 
natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  agriculture,  and  even  moral  philo¬ 
sophy  and  logic,  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  When  he  was 
twenty-five  or  twenty-six  Mr.  Thomas  Smith  resigned  the  post  of 
Engineer  to  the  Lighthouse  Board.  Stevenson  was  appointed  his 
successor  about  1798,  and  retained  the  office  for  the  next 
forty -five  years.  In  the  course  of  a  journey  undertaken  in  1801  to 
inspect  English  and  Welsh  lighthouses  he  was  arrested  as  a  French 
spy  in  Cornwall.  In  those  unscientific  days  it  must  certainly  have 
appeared  very  suspicious  that  a  stranger  had  been  seen  sketching 
lighthouses,  and  heard  to  “  regret  particularly  the  loss  of  a  beacon 
which  the  Trinity  Board  had  caused  to  be  fixed  upon  the  Wolf 
Rock.”  In  vain  did  he  show  letters  from  the  Scottish  Lighthouse 
Board,  and  introductions  to  various  distinguished  persons,  to  a 
country  justice  before  whom  he  was  taken.  This  gentleman  was 
“  greatly  agitated,”  and  observed  that  the  documents  were  merely 
“  bits  of  paper.”  Luckily  the  Penzance  magistrates  were  more 
trustful,  and  gave  him  leave  to  pursue  his  inquiries. 

In  1799,  shortly  af'ter  bis  appointment  by  the  Northern  Light 
Commissioners,  he  planned  the  famous  Bell  Rock  Lighthouse. 

*  Life  of  Robert  Stevenson,  Civil  Engineer.  By  David  Stevenson,  C.E. 
Edinburgh :  Adam  &  Charles  Black.  1878. 
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This  lighthouse,  for  which  the  estimates  were  nearly  42,000/., 
occupies  the  site  of  the  legendary  Abbot  of  Aberbrothoch’s  bell 
on  Inchcape  Rock,  eleven  miles  from  Arbroath.  The  preamble  of 
the  Act  which  constituted  the  Northern  Lights  Commission 
recited  that  navigation  and  the  fisheries  would  benefit  by  the 
erection  of  four  lighthouses,  on  a  rocky  coast  of  about  two  thou¬ 
sand  miles  in  extent.  The  Scotch  lighthouses  now  number  sixty, 
and  demands  are  continually  being  made  for  new  ones.  It  is  an 
ill  wind  which  blows  nobody  any  good,  and  the  storm  of  December 
1 799)  which  wrecked  on  the  Scotch  coast  seventy  vessels,  in¬ 
cluding  the  York  man-of-war,  enforced  Stevenson’s  plea  for  the 
shipping  interest.  Many  of  the  victims  of  that  terrible  tempest 
might  have  found  an  asylum  in  the  Firth  of  Forth  had  there  been 
a  lighthouse  on  the  Inchcape  Rock.  When  Stevenson  landed 
there  on  a  visit  of  inspection  he  found  in  its  crevices  such  evi¬ 
dences  of  recent  wrecks  as  fragments  of  anchors,  a  cabin-stove,  a 
bayonet,  a  cannon-ball,  a  silver  shoe-buckle,  crowbars,  and  coins. 
In  1802  a  Bill  was  introduced  to  empower  the  Board  to  erect  the 
lighthouse ;  but  opposition  raised  by  the  City  of  London  to  the 
range  of  coast  along  which  the  Bill  proposed  that  duties  might 
be  levied  caused  it  to  be  dropped.  Not  till  1806  was  an 
Act  passed,  and  in  18 11  the  structure  was  completed.  The 
Eddystone  Rock  is  the  patriarch  of  scientific  sea-beacons,  and 
Stevenson  acknowledged  gratefully  his  obligations  to  Smeaton. 
The  Bell  Rock  Lighthouse,  however,  offered  difficulties  in  them¬ 
selves  greater,  except  that  the  success  of  the  Eddystone  work  had 
indicated  the  way  to  overcome  them.  Besides  other  differences  in 
Smeaton’s  favour  over  Stevenson,  the  Bell  Rock  is  barely  uncovered 
at  low  water,  whereas  the  Eddystone  Rock  is  barely  covered  by 
the  tide  at  high  water.  Thus  the  time  which  Stevenson’s  men  had 
for  working  was  reduced  almost  to  zero.  At  first  the  masons  had  to 
row  a  distance  of  an  hour  and  a  quarter  each  morning  to  the  rock. 
But,  after  a  time,  a  wooden  barrack  on  a  strong  framework  was 
erected  large  enough  to  hold  the  engineer  and  twenty-eight  men. 
A  dwelling  -could  not  have  been  very  luxurious  upon  which  the 
tide  rose  sixteen  feet  in  calm  weather,  and  into  which  in  storms 
the  waves  habitually  forced  an  entrance.  No  steamboat  was  at 
Stevenson's  command  to  bring  supplies  of  tools,  men,  and  materials. 
He  had  no  steam  crane  to  make  one  man’s  labour  equal  to  that  of 
a  hundred.  Perhaps  the  want  of  modern  appliances  of  science 
quickened  individual  genius.  To  his  straits  mechanism  owes  the 
moveable  jib  crane.  Still  greater  admiration  may  well  be  excited 
by  the  powers  of  control  which  kept  his  little  army  of  artisans 
intent  on  a  work  pursued  in  the  most  novel  circumstances,  and 
amid  very  real  and  ever-shifting  perils.  A  mason  is  not  afraid  of 
a  fall  from  a  roof ;  but  it  required  Stevenson's  own  example  of  de¬ 
votion  to  endure  a  battle  of  years,  waged  month  after  month  with¬ 
out  intermission  even  for  the  Scotch  Sabbath,  with  one  of  the  most 
tempestuous  seas  in  the  world. 

Following  in  his  stepfather’s  footsteps,  Stevenson  improved  the 
system  of  lighthouse  illumination.  The  Eddystone  itself  was  pro¬ 
vided  by  Smeaton  only  with  twenty-four  candles  in  a  glazed 
lantern  without  reflectors.  Blazing  faggots  lighted  the  French 
Tour  de  Cordouan.  In  Scotland,  so  early  as  178 7,  the  Lighthouse 
Board  used  glass,  and  afterwards  metallic  reflectors.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Isle  of  May  Lighthouse,  the  private  property  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  continued  to  be  illuminated  by  a  coal  fire  until  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  right  to  the  tower  and  the  dues  by  the  Northern 
Lights  Commissioners  in  1816.  The  coal  fire  had  been  kept  up 
liberally,  as  much  as  four  hundred  tons  of  coal  being  burnt 
annually.  But  it  was  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  any  shore  furnace. 
Thus  in  1810  two  King’s  ships  were  wrecked  through  the  mistake  of 
a  lime-kiln  light  in  Haddingtonshire  for  the  Isle  of  May  Lighthouse 
fire.  Stevenson  improved  Thomas  Smith’s  appliances,  and  studied 
all  scientific  improvements  elsewhere.  He  also  invented,  we  are  told, 
two  useful  distinctions — the  intermittent  and  flashing  lights.  But 
his  abilities  were  not  monopolized  by  any  one  branch  of  engineer¬ 
ing.  His  son  claims  for  him  the  praise  of  having  been,  “  if  not 
the  original,  at  least  an  independent  inventor  of  the  system  of  road¬ 
making  which  is  termed  macadamizing.”  To  him  in  great  mea¬ 
sure  Edinburgh  owes  the  broad  thoroughfares  of  which  the  Calton 
Hill  roadway  is  the  type.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  under¬ 
stood  the  charm  of  old  Edinburgh,  or  that  the  “  love  for  the  beau¬ 
tiful,”  which,  according  to  his  son,  “  rose  in  him  above  all  other 
feelings,”  would  have  satisfied  Mr.  Ruskin.  For  the  noble 
hill  and  sea  views,  however,  in  which  Edinburgh  has  a  pecu¬ 
liar  right  to  glory,  the  credit  is  due  mainly  to  Stevenson’s 
persistency.  He  never  accepted  a  notion  without  testing  it  by 
experience.  The  strange  theory  prevailed  in  his  day  that  a  road 
might  be  too  level.  By  throwing  a  road  up  and  down  hill,  it  was 
said,  various  muscles  were  brought  into  action  to  the  great  benefit 
of  the  horse.  Stevenson  consulted  a  distinguished  comparative 
anatomist  on  the  subject,  and  his  own  view  of  the  baselessness  of 
the  theoryr  was  altogether  confirmed.  Again,  he  desired,  as  soon 
:i3  railways  had  been  introduced  into  England,  to  inculcate  on  the 
Legislature  the  necessity  of  enacting  uniformity  of  width  o'f  road 
and  other  particulars,  so  as  to  ensure  easy  inter-communication. 
He  planned  also  a  railway  system  for  Scotland.  But  his  engineering 
ambition  outran  the  financial  courage  of  the  public.  After  all, 
though  the  Caltcgj  Hill  improvements  show  that  he  could  readily 
turn  his  genius  into  new  channels,  he  was  especially  a  water 
engineer.  There  is,  his  son  declares,  scarcely  a  harbour  or  river 
iii  Scotland  about  which  he  was  not  at  some  time  asked  to  give 
his  advice.  To  him  and  his  son  Alan  was  due  the  original  design 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Tay  navigation.  The  essence  of  his 
work  consisted  in  the  prolongation  of  the  duration  of  tidal  influence. 


The  result  is  that  vessels  drawing  fourteen  feet  can  now  come  up  to 
Perth  in  one  tide.  Previously  vessels  drawing  eleven  feet  could  not 
ascend  as  far  as  Perth  during  the  highest  tides.  Stevenson  discovered 
the  Limnoria  terebrans,  the  omnivorous  destroyer  of  all  but  green- 
heart-oak  vessels.  lie  built  bridges  which  rank  among  the  best 
specimens  o  f  the  segmental  arch.  His  fame  as  engineer  of  the  Bell 
Rock  Lighthouse  speedily  spread  beyond  Scotland,  and  the  Admi¬ 
ralty  asked  him  to  prepare  plans  for  a  lighthouse  on  the  Wolf 
Rock,  eight  miles  off  the  Land’s  End.  He  prepared  drawings,  but 
the  design  was  not  carried  out.  He  gained  nothing  by  it  but  a 
polite  invitation,  which  he  declined,  from  the  captain  of  a  King’s 
ship  which  had  conveyed  him  to  the  rock,  to  run  into  the  Bay°of 
Biscay  in  search  of  prizes.  In  the  intervals  of  the  work  which 
these  undertakings  imposed  upon  him,  he  found  time  to  discover 
new  cod  banks  off  the  Shetlands,  to  investigate  the  habits  of  fishes, 
and  to  write  many  articles  in  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia  and  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica.  His  son  claims  for  him  the  discovery 
that  the  salt  water  of  the  ocean  flows  up  the  beds  of  rivers  in  a 
stream  distinct  from  the  outflowing  fresh  water.  The  instrument 
which  he  invented  to  prove  this  fact  he  called  the  hydrophore.  A 
developed  form  of  this  was  used  by  the  Challenger  Expedition. 

After  the  list  we  have  already  run  through  of  subjects  which 
occupied  Robert  Stevenson’s  attention,  it  seems  rather  superfluous 
for  his  biographer  to  express  an  apprehension  that  the  sketch  of  his 
father’s  career  might  appear  incomplete  without  some  reference  to 
other  topics  which  engaged  his  attention.  He  was  often  occupied 
as  an  architect  no  less  than  as  an  engineer.  Ancient  abbeys,  palaces 
of  Orkney  earls,  and  cathedral  spires  were  put  under  his  care.  By 
his  advice  Lord  Palmerston  protected  his  Irish  estate  from  drift- 
sand  by  extensive  pine  plantations.  He  speculated  on  the  build  of 
ships,  the  future  population  of  North  Berwick,  whose  pros¬ 
perity  he  foretold,  and  on  the  lights  to  be  carried  on  board  ships 
at  night.  In  all  these  matters,  when  consulted,  he  not  merely 
stated  his  conclusions,  but  compiled  a  full  history  of  the  subject. 
This,  as  his  son  points  out,  was  the  habit  of  the  early  engineers. 
They  could  not  assume  that  their  clients  knew  anything.  They 
had  to  be  missionaries  of  natural  history  as  well  as  of  natural 
science.  Stevenson  was  formed  to  be  a  pioneer  in  the  new  art. 
Foresight  his  sou  very  justifiably  claims  for  him  as  one  of  his 
special  characteristics.  lie  maintained  the  most  courageous  faith 
in  the  prospects  of  engineering.  It  must  be  admitted  that  his  con¬ 
fidence  has  been  confirmed,  if  not  in  his  own  day,  at  all  events  in 
ours.  We  may  add  that  he  was  almost  as  enthusiastic  an  officer 
of  Volunteers  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  of  the  Yeomanry.  He  was  even 
an  Elder  of  the  Kirk,  and  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly.  To 
add  anything  after  that  to  the  sketch  of  a  Scotchman’s  career  would 
be  an  anti-climax. 


BRIGHT’S  ENGLISH  HISTORY  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.* 

WE  may  as  well  admit  at  once  that  we  have  allowed  Mr. 

Bright’s  last  two  volumes  to  remain  for  a  long  time  un¬ 
noticed.  _  In  the  interests,  however,  of  Mr.  Bright  himself  and  of 
critical  justice,  we  do  not  regret  our  delay.  His  work,  as  people 
say  of  Wagner’s  music,  “  grows  upon  one.”  On  a  first  and  hasty 
perusal  we  are  mainly  impressed  by  the  dulness  of  these  two  thick 
and  closely  printed  volumes,  for  which  the  utmost  we  can  say  is 
that  they  are  not  quite  so  dull  as  the  first  one  was.  But,  taking 
them  all  in  all,  they  are  entitled  to  the  praise  of  being  “  a  useful 
book  to  have  in  the  house.”  Our  feelings  towards  them  have  gradu¬ 
ally  softened  as  Nigel  Olifaunt’s  feelings  softened  towards  Mistress 
Martha  Trapbois.  That  elderly  damsel  was  gaunt  and  grim,  and 
hard  of  feature ;  her  manners  were  not  gracious,  and  her  words  were 
not  honied.  But  she  was  a  wise  counsellor  in  perplexity,  a  good 
friend  in  time  of  need.  So,  though  Mr.  Bright  failed  to  enthrall 
us  by  the  charm  of  style  or  of  narrative,  we  discover  that  we  turn 
to  him  for  information  when  we  want  it.  This  is  more  than  can 
be  said  for  some  brilliant  and  attractive  historians,  whose  works 
we  read  with  pleasuro,  without  trusting  to  them  for  the  accuracy  of 
a  single  detail.  And  when  we  sit  down  seriously  to  Mr.  Bright,  we 
begin  to  appreciate  his  care  and  painstaking,  and  to  be  grateful  for 
the  amount  of  information  which  he  has  packed  into  these  volumes, 
which,  whatever  criticisms  may  be  made  upon  them,  are  in  every¬ 
way  a  great  improvement  upon  their  predecessor.  As  a  work 
of  art,  they  suffer  from  having  too  much  material  crammed 
into  them,  but,  as  a  book  of  reference,  this  plethora  of 
facts  is  not  a  disadvantage.  Thus  Mr.  Bright  gives  us  such  a 
summary  of  the  Peninsular  war  as  we  should  expect  to  find  in  an 
encyclopaedia  under  the  head  “  Wellington,  Arthur,  Duke  of.”  It 
is  dry,  technical,  laborious,  and  undeniably  useful.  But  in  a  school 
history  one  desires  less  detail  and  a  more  vivid  and  vigorous  pre¬ 
sentment  of  the  leading  facts.  A  misdirected  sense  of  duty  seems 
to  constrain  Mr.  Bright  to  omit  anything  that  would  enliven  his 
military  details.  He  gives  two  or  three  pages  to  Sir  John  Moore’s 
campaign,  but  when  he  describes  the  battle  of  Coruna  he  is  content 
to  tell  us  incidentally  that  “  Moore  had  fallen  in  the  battle.”  On 
the  personal  incidents  which  would  interest  the  schoolboys  for 
whom  these  volumes  are  written  Mr.  Bright  is  silent.  He  does 

*  English  History  for  the  Use  of  Public  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Franck 
Bright,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  University  College,  and  Historical  Lecturer  in 
Balliol,  New,  and  University  Colleges,  Oxford  ;  late  Master  of  the  Modern 
School  in  Marlborough  College.  Period  II.  Personal  Monarchy.  Henry  VII. 
to  James  II.  1485-1688.  Period  HI.  Constitutional  Monarchy.  William  and 
Maty  to  William  IV.  1689-1837.  With  Maps  and  t  Plans.  London, 
Oxford,  &  Cambridge  :  Rivingtons. 
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not  waste  a  word  on  the  dying  soldier’s  hope  that  “  the  people  of 
England  would  he  satisfied,”  or  on  the  hurried  night  burial  on  the 
ramparts  of  Coruna.  Yet,  were  it  not  for  these  incidents,  Sir  John 
Moore’s  campaign  would  to  the  non-military  mind  be  nothing  but 
one  among  our  many  fiascoes.  Throughout  the  book  indeed  the 
military  part  of  the  history  strikes  us  as  too  long  and  too  technical. 
There  is  too  much  of  this  sort  of  thing:  — 

Marlborough  and  Eugene  suggested  that  the  Margrave  should  retire  to 
liis  lines  at  Stolhofen,  and  hold  them  against  Tallard,  while  Eugene  should 
briug  such  of  the  German  army  as  was  moveable  to  co-operate  wit li  the 
English.  The  Margrave,  however,  insisted  on  the  place  of  honour.  Eugene 
went  back  to  the  Rhine,  the  Margrave  joined  M  arlborough  ;  and  the  difficulty 
of  the  chief  command  was  compromised,  the  generals  were  to  command  on 
alternate  days.  After  making  these  arrangements,  the  armies  proceeded  on 
their  march  through  the  rough  hill  country  of  Wurtemberg.  Having 
crossed  the  Neckar  at  Laufen,  they  followed  the  course  of  its  tributaries,  by 
Gross  Heppacn,  Ebersbach,  and  the  difficult  pass  of  Geislingen,  and  finally 
emerged  upon  the  plains,  reaching  the  Danube  at  Elcbingeu,  a  little  to  the 
east  of  Ulm. 

Mr.  Bright  is  at  bis  best  when  be  has  to  trace  the  history  of 
religious,  social,  or  commercial  movements,  or  to  sum  up  the  con¬ 
flicting  good  and  evil  of  some  complex  character.  Such  a 
subject,  for  example,  as  the  change  from  tillage  to  sheep-farming 
which  took  place  under  the  Tudors  be  never  fails  to  treat  well. 
Indeed  the  chapter  on  the  “  State  of  Society,  1485-1558,”  is  good 
throughout.  At  a  later  period  due  importance  is  given  to  the 
change  in  commercial  policy  brought  about  by  TIuskisson,  whose 
measures  with  regard  to  the  silk  and  wool  trade  are  clearly  de¬ 
scribed.  The  Corn-law  question  is  also  well  worked  out,  so  far  as 
it  lies  within  Mr.  Bright's  limits.  From  an  artistic  point  of  view, 
it  would  have  been  better  had  the  hook  been  carried  down  to  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn-laws,  instead  of  breaking  off  at  the  death  of 
William  IV.  The  Corn-law  struggle  by  this  time  belongs  to 
history,  and  its  termination  makes  an  effective  wind-up  of  what 
we  may  call  the  First  Reform  Bill  period.  On  the  social  effects 
of  the  Reform  Bill — “  the  second  act  of  the  English  Revolution” 
— Mr.  Bright  makes  some  good  remarks  ;  and,  though  not  an 
enthusiastic  supporter  of  any  party,  he  gives  both  sides  due  praise 
for  the  moderation  with  which  the  one  used  its  victory,  and  the 
cheerfulness  with  which  the  other  accepted  its  defeat,  and  made 
the  best  of  the  change  it  had  so  strenuously  resisted.  Altogether, 
Mr.  Bright’s  account  of  the  internal  history  of  our  country 
during  the  first  half  of  the  present  century  possesses  sub¬ 
stantial  merits  of  a  high  order.  We  may  compare  it  with 
the  best  previous  account,  on  a  moderate  scale,  of  this  period 
that  we  have  met  with — that  given  in  Charles  Knight’s  Popular 
History.  In  vigour,  spirit,  and  everything  that  goes  to  make 
a  book  readable,  Knight  is  far  superior  to  Mr.  Bright,  hut  the  later 
author  has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  take  a  historian’s 
view  of  the  subject.  Knight  had  himself  joined  in  fighting  the 
battle  of  the  middle  class  for  power,  and,  though  he  was  singularly 
fair  and  tolerant  towards  individual  adversaries,  his  work  has 
throughout  something  of  the  tone  of  a  hymn  of  triumph.  lie 
represents  the  feelings  of  an  enlightened  bourgeois  in  the  heroic  age 
of  the  bourgeoisie.  Mr.  Bright,  looking  down  on  the  struggle  as  a 
distant  spectator,  can  set  it  before  us  as  a  whole  better  than  could  be 
done  by  the  man  who  had  been  himself  engaged  in  it,  and  can  trace 
out  its  effects  and  results  with  more  impartiality  and  clearness.  We 
may  add  that  he  is  fuller  and  more  precise  in  all  technical  details 
than  Knight,  though  the  earlier  writer  gives  more  of  the  personal 
and  local  incidents  which  help  us  to  form  a  mental  picture  of  the 
period. 

Although,  however,  Mr.  Bright’s  style  is  dry  and  un enthu¬ 
siastic,  his  ideas  are  not  open  to  the  charge  of  being  what  is  com¬ 
monly  termed  “  cut  and  dried.”  Thus,  though  he  shows  no  undue 
favour  to  the  Stuarts,  he  is  far  from  taking  the  conventional  Whig- 
view  of  the  Revolution  of  1688  : — 

It  cannot  be  truly  called  a  popular  movement.  Though  the  whole  nation 
shared  largely  in  it,  its  direction  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  courtiers  and 
statesmen  of  no  high  principle,  to  whom  liberty  meant  the  diminution  of 
the  power  of  the  Crown  and  the  establishment  of  aristocratic  influence.  Its 
strength  was  derived  chiefly  from  the  temporary  support  of  the  countrv 
gentry  and  clergy,  hurt  on  their  tenderest  point — their  love  for  tire  English 
Church — and  from  the  acquiescence  of  the  rising  moneyed  class,  who  saw  in 
it  an  opportunity  for  the  better  employment  of  their  capital.  The  lower 
classes  followed  blindly  as  their  local  rulers  bade  them. 

It  would  hardly  he  possible  to  write  more  coldly  of  “  the  glorious 
Revolution.”  No  doubt  it  was  not  a  popular  movement,  if  by  a 
popular  movement  is  meant  one  set  on  foot  by  the  masses  in  order 
to  obtain  power  and  prosperity  at  the  expense  of  those  above  them. 
It  was  not  a  war  of  the  “  Have  Nots”  against  the  “  Ilaves.”  In 
this  sense  there  has  been  no  really  formidable  popular  movement 
in  England  since  Sir  William  Walworth  slew  Wat  Tyler.  But 
that  the  Revolution  was  a  movement  in  which  the  majority  of  the 
nation  participated  Mr.  Bright  himself  both  in  this  passage  and 
elsewhere  admits.  He  talks  of  the  lower  classes  following  their 
local  rulers  “  blindly,”  as  he  might  talk  of  a  Highland  tribe  which 
would  follow  its  chief  in  any  quarrel  he  chose  to  espouse.  The 
lower  classes  knew,  or  thought  the}’’  knew,  what  they  were  about. 
They  feared  and  abhorred  the  prospect  of  a  regime  of  Popery,  frogs, 
and  wooden  shoes — simple  formulas  which  expressed  their  disap¬ 
probation  of  sacerdotalism  in  the  Church  and  autocracy  in  the 
estate ;  and  they  followed  the  lead  of  the  squire  and  the  parson 
because  they  believed,  and  rightly,  that  the  squire  and  the  parson 
were  actuated  by  the  same  feelings  as  themselves.  The  utmost  in¬ 
telligence  which  the  mass  of  men  can  bring  to  hear  upon  public 
matters  cannot  do  more  than  guide  them  to  the  choice  or  accept¬ 
ance  of  leaders  who  will  carry  out  their  general  intentions ;  and 


this  amount  of  intelligence  the  lower  classes  of  1688  did  show. 
Although,  however,  Mr.  Bright  has  no  great  opinion  of  the 
directors  of  the  Revolution,  exempting  from  his  general  condemna¬ 
tion  only  King  William,  Lord  Somers,  and  perhaps  Halifax,  he 
does  not  fall  into  the  common  error  of  exaggerating  the  demorali¬ 
zation  of  the  people  at  large.  Not  only  among  the  Nonconform¬ 
ists,  hut  withiu  the  fold  of  the  Church,  there  was  more  religious 
life  than  those  who  fix  their  eyes  upon  the  corrupt  society  which 
gathered  round  the  Court  would  suppose : — 

The  external  appearances  of  the  time  were  worse  than  the  reality.  The- 
Puritan  feeling  was  by  no  means  wholly  extinct.  In  all  classes,  especially 
among  the  lower  classes,  connections  and  traditions  of  the  great  Cause  were 
still  kept  alive.  There  were  still  many  men  who  honestly  loved  liberty  for 
liberty’s  sake,  and  ardently  desired  some  restoration  of  purity  of  life.  It  is 
thus  only  we  can  explain  the  success  and  popularity  of  such  a  book  as 
Runyan’s  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  the  distinct  efforts  at  religious  revival  of 
which  we  find  traces.  Among  the  young  men  in  London,  religious  societies 
were  formed,  of  which  there  are  no  less  than  forty  mentioned  a  few  years 
later.  These  societies,  which  were  in  connection  witli  the  Church  of 
England,  bound  themselves  to  a  thorough  performance  of  the  duties  en¬ 
joined  by  the  Church,  established  frequent  Communion  and  public  prayer 
in  many  churches,  and  devoted  themselves  to  relieving  the  poor,  assisting 
prisoners,  reclaiming  the  vicious,  and  to  the  education  of  the  young. 

It  would  be  easy  to  extract  many  good  passages  from  Mr. 
Bright’s  history.  But  they  would  all  be  summaries  like  the  above, 
comments,  reflections,  or  general  descriptions.  It  would  he  hard 
to  find  a  bit  of  direct  narrative  which  stands  out  sufficiently  above 
the  dead  level  of  the  hook  to  tempt  one  to  quote  it.  Compression 
might  do  something  towards  improving  the  narrative  and  bringing 
out  points  of  real  importance  more  clearly.  We  could  spare 
a  good  many  lines  about  King  James  I.  and  his  favourites,  and 
the  Essex  divorce  and  the  Overbury  murder.  “  Carrion,”  as  Mr. 
Carlyle  remarks  with  reference  to  this  same  Overbury  scandal, 
“  ought  at  length  to  be  buried.”  We  might  perhaps  extend  this  re¬ 
mark  to  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  Mrs.  Clarke,  and  Colonel 
Wardle’s  unpaid  debts.  And  as  Mr.  Bright  chose  to  introduce 
the  well-known  tale  of  the  eleventh  Earl  of  Shrewsbury’s  faithless 
wife,  he  might  have  taken  the  pains  to  tell  it  grammatically  and* 1 
intelligibly. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  Mr.  Bright’s  history  as  a  whole, 
without  entering  into  minute  criticism  on  details;  but  some  mis¬ 
prints  or  errors  which  catch  the  eye  in  passing  may  be  noted. 
At  p.  382  we  read  that  “  Richard  de  la  Pole,  surnamed  the  White 
Rose,  had  died  at  Pavia.  Ilis  father  had  been  beheaded  by  Henry.” 
It  was  not  Richard’s  father,  but  his  brother,  Edmund  de  la  Pole. 
The  father,  not  being  of  the  blood-royal,  which  his  sons  inherited 
on  the  female  side,  was  allowed  to  die  quietly,  broken-hearted,  as 
was  said,  by  the  ruin  of  his  family.  Under  the  year  1532  we  are 
told  that  “  an  Act  was  passed  forbidding  any  one  under  the  degree 
of  subdeacon  to  plead  the  privilege  of  his  clergy  if  proved  guilty  of 
felony.”  This  is  too  sweeping,  the  Act  applying,  not  to  felony  in 
general,  hut  to  certain  specified  felonies.  Further  on  we  meet 
with  the  common,  but  erroneous,  statement  that  the  Act  of 
Appeals  passed  in  1533  forbade  “all  appeal  ....  to  any  court  higher 
than  the  Archbishops.”  Here,  again,  the  Act  specifies  the  class  of 
cases  in  which  appeal  is  forbidden  ;  it  was  by  a  later  statute  that 
this  prohibition  was  extended  to  “all  manner  of  appeals. At  p, 
493  Mr.  Bright  tells  us  that  the  Act  of  Supremacy  of  Elizabeth 
declared  the  Queen  to  he  “  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church.”  Now 
this  title  nowhere  occurs  in  the  Act.  The  Oath  of  Supremacy 
which  is  thereby  required  to  he  taken  describes  “  the  Queen's 
Highness,”  in  phrase  less  offensive  to  religious  feeling,  to  he  “  the 
only  Supream  Governor  of  this  Realm  ....  as  well  in  all 
Spiritual  or  Ecclesiastical  Things  or  Causes  as  Temporal.”  At 
the  beginning  of  the  third  volume  we  come  upon  the  statement 
that,  in  the  Declaration  of  Right,  “  the  Lords  and  Commons  declared 
that  the  dispensing  power  does  not  exist.”  It  ought  to  he  well  known 
to  anyone  who  has  read  Dallam  and  Macaulay  that  the  Declaration 
of  Right  just  stopped  short  of  making  this  assertion.  Mr.  Bright 
speaks  of  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  Codolphin  as  a  son-in-law  of 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  In  reality,  it  was  Lord  Godolpliin’s 
only  son,  not  Lord  Godolphin  himself,  who  married  Marlborough’s 
eldest  daughter.  Mr.  Bright  is  hardly  more  fortunate  in  dealing 
with  another  of  Marlborough’s  sons-iu-law,  Charles  Spencer,  Earl 
of  Sunderland.  In  his  text  he  does  not  distinguish  between  this 
Sunderland,  who  was  Secretary  of  State  to  Queen  Anne,  and  his 
father,  Robert,  Earl  of  Sunderland,  the  adviser  of  King  James 
and  King  William  ;  and  consequently  the  maker  of  the  index  has 
rolled  the  two  Sunderlands  into  one.  As  a  matter  of  composition, 
too,  it  is  a  fault  to  talk  about  “  V’illiers  ”  in  one  page  and  “  Buck¬ 
ingham  ”  in  another,  without  ever  explaining,  except  in  the  index, 
that  Villiers  and  Buckingham  were  one  and  the  same  man  in 
different  stages  of  his  life. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  two  practical  merits  possessed  by 
the  volumes  before  us.  They  are  well  provided  with  maps,  in¬ 
serted  so  that  they  can  be  drawn  out  to  face  any  page — a  plan 
which  ought  to  he  adopted  in  all  books  which  are  illustrated  by 
maps — and  each  volume  has  an  index. 


THE  MONOMANIAC  OF  LOVE.* 

r  SPHERE  are  some  books,  as  there  are  some  people,  that  are 
A-  almost  too  dull  to  laugh  at.  There  is  an  excess  of  stupidity 
with  which  laughter  will  have  nothing  to  do.  It  sets  us  yawning 

*  The  Monomaniac  of  Lone  :  a  Study  in  the  Pathology  of  Character. 
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at  the  first  moment.  We  are  drowsy  before  we  have  even  thought 
of  smiling.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  discover  why  it  is  that  one 
kind  of  stupidity  amuses  us,  at  least  for  a  time,  while  another  kind 
overwhelms  us  with  utter  weariness  and  disgust.  We  are  inclined 
to  think,  however,  that  what  we  may  he  allowed  to  call  scientific 
stupidity  is  always  tiresome.  For  poetical  folly,  romantic  folly, 
even  theological  folly,  something  can  be  said.  But  scientific  folly 
neither  gods  nor  men  can  endure.  It  is  to  this  particular  class  of 
folly  that  The  Monomaniac  of  Love  belongs,  and  it  stands,  we  are 
ready  to  allow,  at  that  end  of  the  class,  whether  in  this  case  it  be 
the  top  or  the  bottom,  where  those  are  placed  who  are  distin¬ 
guished  above  their  class-fellows  for  that  quality  by  which  the 
class  itself  is  distinguished  above  the  rest  of  the  world.  Though 
it  is,  perhaps,  the  silliest  book  we  have  ever  seen,  yet  we  have 
gone  through  it — we  do  not  say  read  it,  for  heaven  forbid  that  we 
should  be  able  to  read  two  such  volumes — with  a  perfectly  grave 
face.  We  growled,  flung  away  the  book  with  disgust,  only  to 
pick  it  up  with  still  greater  disgust;  but  we  never  smiled.  We 
can,  we  believe,  get  a  laugh  out  of  folly  as  easily  as  most  people ; 
but  here  we  were  hopelessly  beaten.  The  author  had  at  the 
very  first  opening  flung  himself  upon  us  with  the  whole  weight 
of  his  stupidity,  and  had  hopelessly  crushed  us  beneath  the 
load.  In  fact  we  never  recovered  our  spirits  from  the  state 
of  depression  into  which  we  were  thrown  by  his  title-page 
and  his  preface.  What  is  a  “Monomaniac  of  Love,”  and  what 
is  “  a  Study  in  the  Pathology  of  Character,”  we  found  our¬ 
selves  painfully  asking?  Pathology,  to  quote  the  definition  of 
the  dictionary,  is  “  the  science  of  diseases.”  What  is  then  “  a 
Study  in  the  Science  of  Diseases  of  Character  ”  ?  To  “  A  Mono¬ 
maniac  of  Love  ”  we  might  attach  some  shade  of  meaning,  for  we 
have  seen  The  Critic  acted,  and  we  remember  how  Tilburina  went 
stark  mad  from  love  in  white  satin.  We  should  not  indeed  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  our  author  has  been  present  at  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  same  tragedy,  and  discovered  that  the  writer 
made  a  great  mistake  when  he  sent  off  the  heroine  to  drown  her¬ 
self  after  she  had  uttered  only  ten  lines  of  rant.  But  in 
Sheridan's  day  people  were  sadly  ignorant  of  those  psychological 
studies  of  which  there  is  so  much  told  us  in  the  preface.  They 
were  silly  naturally,  and  as  it  were  by  rule  of  thumb.  They  were, 
happily  for  themselves,  free  from  such  scientific  silliness  as  awaits 
us  in  our  author's  opening  passage.  We  will  let  him  speak  for 
himself : — 

In  the  light  of  modern  scientific  philosophy  the  character  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  man  is  seen  as  being,  fundamentally,  the  cumulative  result  of  the 
gradually  evolved  habits  of  his  progenitors!  It  is  discerned  by  minds  im¬ 
bued  with  that  philosophy  that  morally,  as  well  as  physically,  a  unit  of 
humanity  is  a  development  that  has  taken  place  under  the  tyranny  of 
heredity.  To  take  an  imaginary  moral  victim,  of  some  extreme  form  of 
this  tyranny,  and  morally  vivisect  him,  the  author  of  the  following  work 
has  thought  would  make  a  profoundly  interesting  study,  and  he  has,  there¬ 
fore,  sought  in  it  to  thoroughly  morally  vivisect  such  an  individual.  By 
morally  vivisecting  him  is  not  meant  analytically  describing  his  character, 
and  giving  summings-up,  from  time  to  time,  of  his  conduct  in  general  attri¬ 
butes — nothing  so  scientilic  as  that.  What  is  meant  is  simply  placing  him  in  a 
succession  of  carefully  pre-arranged  circumstances, and  thennot  merely  taking 
note  of  his  actions,  but  also  watching  closely  what  goes  on  in  his  mind- 
minutely  observing  his  states  of  consciousness,  both  under  their  emotional 
and  thought-evolving  aspects,  so  far  as  they  have  any  palpable  relation  to 
the  workings  of  his  moral  nature.  He  is  not  morally  taken  to  pieces ;  but 
as  a  whole,  endowed  with  conscious  responsibility,  he  is  exhibited  under  a 
variety  of  trying,  speciully-selected  conditions  just  as  he  feels,  wills,  and 
thinks. 

When  two  young  ladies  once  ventured  to  call  on  Johnson,  to 
whom  they  were  quite  unknown,  and  addressed  him  in  a  carefully 
prepared  speech,  he  listened  calmly  to  the  end,  and  then  exclaimed, 

“  Fiddle-de-dee,  my  dears.”  We  do  not  know  whether  anything 
more  appropriate  could  be  uttered  by  those  who  have  read  this 
piece  of  pretentious  folly.  “A  profoundly  interesting  study”  do 
you  call  your  work  ?  Fiddle-de-dee,  sir,  fiddle-de-dee.  “  To 
readers  fond  of  psychological  studies  it  will  possibly  prove,”  you 
say,  “  an  amusement  to  critically  seek  to  discover  whether  the 
author  has  really  failed  or  whether  lie  has  succeeded.”  An  amuse¬ 
ment  !  We  honestly  aver  that  we  would  rather  be  kept  waiting 
a  whole  morning  at  a  road-side  station,  with  nothing  to  read  but 
the  railway  time-tables,  than  have  to  amuse  ourself  with  these 
volumes.  But  the  author  appeals  to  us  on  still  higher  grounds. 

“  In  laying  bare,  as  it  were  with  a  mental  vivisecting-knife,  the 
inmost  nature  of  the  *  cracked  ’  human  being  that  he  has  selected 
for  experimentation,  he  aims  at  helping  to  promote,  at  least  to  some 
alight  extent,  the  grave  interests  of  truth.”  Dogberry,  no  doubt, 
also  aimed  at  promoting  the  interests  of  truth  when  he  uttered 
his  memorable  wish  that  some  one  would  write  him  down  an  ass. 
But  then  there  are  some  truths  which  a  man  does  well  to  keep  to 
himself,  and  not  to  publish  to  the  world.  Let  not  our  readers 
reproach  us  with  impatience.  We  have  often  before,  when 
struggling  through  some  silly  work,  strengthened  ourselves  with 
the  words  of  Ulysses,  “  Endure,  oh  heart ;  also  before  thou  hast 
endured  worse  things.”  But  this  encouragement  was  now,  for  the  1 
first  time,  wanting  to  us.  We  had  never  endured  anything  half 
so  bad  as  this  study  in  the  pathology  of  character.  There  was  I 
nothing  in  our  experience  to  which  we  could  liken  it.  There  was 
no  sermon,  no  lecture,  no  paper  even  of  the  Society  for  the  Pro¬ 
motion  of  Social  Science,  that  was  fit  to  be  the  measure  of  its 
dulness.  We  could  not  take  any  one  of  these  and  say  that 
this  story  is  ten  times  as  dull  or  twenty  times,  for  its  dulness  is 
beyond  all  powers  of  measurement,  and  is  not  the  multiple  of  any 
known  unit. 

But  we  must  place  some  limits  to  the  expression  of  the  despair 


into  which  we  have  been  thrown  by  this  book,  and  must  try  to  give 
some  sketch  of  the  plot  of  the  story.  The  author  has  made  a  serious 
attempt,  to  quote  his  own  words,  “  to  imaginatively  portray  mad¬ 
ness.”  Ilis  hero,  Arthur  Howard,  is  a  clerk  in  an  auctioneer’s 
office.  Why,  when  he  was  carefully  pre-arranging  circumstances 
and  specially  selecting  conditions,  he  chose  an  auctioneer’s  office 
for  his  monomaniac  we  are  nowhere  told.  Perhaps  he  may  have 
been  anxious  to  avoid  the  least  appearance  of  imitation,  and  may 
have  thoug  ht  that  an  auctioneer's  clerk  was  about  as  far  removed  as 
any  one  well  could  be  from  that  earlier  study  in  the  pathology  of 
character — Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark.  Mr.  Howard’s  social 
position  is  nicely  marked  by  an  incident  which  in  itself  is  of  no 
importance,  but  in  this  “exhaustive  study”  of  his  character 
doubtless  was  meant  to  have  its  proper  weight.  He  had  spent 
the  whole  of  one  night  on  Wimbledon  Common,  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  “ a  phantasmic  brain-drama.”  There  “he  had  imagi¬ 
natively  created,  in  a  state  of  exaltation,  representative  imagery 
that  enabled  him  approximately  to  realize  some  tremendous  im¬ 
material  facts  in  the  best  way  possible  for  him.”  lie  went  home 
when  the  sun  rose,  “  in  time  to  wash  himself  and  put  on  a  clean 
shirt-collar  before  appearing  at  the  breakfast-table.”  A  mono¬ 
maniac  in  a  somewhat  higher  state  of  life  would,  after  spending 
the  night  on  a  common,  have  put  on  a  clean  shirt.  But 
an  auctioneer’s  clerk  is  no  doubt  satisfied  with  a  change  of  collar. 
This  is,  as  we  beg  our  readers  to  notice,  one  of  those  nice  touches 
which  are  always  to  be  found  in  exhaustive  studies.  Not  that  the 
hero  was  likely  always  to  remember  to  change  hi3  collar,  for  he 
was  much  more  the  monomaniac  of  gin  than  the  monomaniac  of 
love,  and  was  too  often  much  too  drunk  to  think  of  the  proprieties 
of  social  life.  So  much  indeed  was  he  given  to  drink,  tiiat  on  one 
occasion,  when  pouring  some  gin  down  the  throat  of  a  young 
woman  who  had  fainted,  “  his  conduct  supplied  a  striking  illustra¬ 
tion  how  actions,  seemingly  guided  by  intelligence  and  will,  may 
in  reality  be  automatic.  With  him  the  possession  and  presence 
of  spirits  and  a  drinking  vessel  together  had  been  habitually  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  certain  set  of  movements.  These,  simply  through 
compound  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system,  now  repeated  them¬ 
selves.  His  hands  refilled  the  cup  with  gin  and  emptied  it  down 
his  own  throat.”  What  a  pity  that  Mrs.  Betsy  Prig  had  never 
studied  psychology !  It  would  have  saved  her  from  making  an 
unjust  accusation  against  her  friend  and  partner.  Our  readers 
will  remember  how  Mrs.  Gamp  had  in  a  fit  of  absence  of  mind 
stretched  out  her  hand  to  help  herself  to  spirits  when  it  was 
not  her  turn.  “  Drink  fair,  Sairey,  whatever  you  do,”  said 
Mrs.  Prig.  She  failed  to  see,  for  she  had  lived  too  early, 
that  Mrs.  Gamp’s  actions  were  entirely  automatic  and  were 
due  to  a  compound  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system.  It 
was  her  hands — we  follow  our  author  here  in  the  impressive  use 
of  italics — that  refilled  the  cup  with  gin,  and  emptied  it  down  her 
own  throat  instead  of  down  Betsy’s.  The  author,  it  is  clear,  ha3 
thought  not  a  little  about  these  automatic  actions.  Towards  the 
very  end  of  the  story  his  hero,  when  “  through  the  abnormal  con¬ 
dition  of  his  brain,  he  was  mentally  befogged  and  destitute  of 
volitional  power,”  excited  the  laughter  of  the  bystanders  by  his 
movements : — 

Ho  ever  and  anon  stretched  out  his  tightly  closed,  but  empty,  right  hand, 
and  leaned  forward  upon  it,  and  then,  as  a  natural  consequence,  almost 
fell  upon  his  face  to  the  ground. 

This  ludicrous  action  was  simply  automatic.  Arthur  was  almost  uncon¬ 
scious  of  what  he  was  about,  hut  it  being  his  habit  to  continually  make  use 
of  his  umbrella  as  a  stick  to  lean  on  when  walking,  his  right  hand,  being- 
now  unchecked  by  reason,  acted  as  if  it  grasped  as  usual  the  handle  of  his 
umbrella. 

We  must  do  our  hero  the  justice  to  own  that  on  this  occasion  he 
was  not  drunk.  On  the  contrary,  lie  had  for  some  time  been  doing 
his  best  to  cure  his  own  father  of  his  “  dipsomania.”  The  plot  of 
the  story,  if  it  can  be  said  to  have  a  plot,  consists  in  the  discover¬ 
ing  of  this  wicked  old  father,  who  had  been  missing  for  nearlv 
thirty  years.  lie  had  been  given  to  drinking,  and  had  deserted 
his  wife.  When  at  last  he  turns  up  he  is  discovered  to  be  a  man 
who,  under  a  false  name,  had  been  set  as  a  keeper  over  his  own 
son,  at  a  time  when  through  drink  he  had  become  insane. 
But  the  keeper  was  found  to  be  even  a  harder  drinker  than  the 
patient.  When  the  son  came  back  to  such  senses  as  he  had  ever 
had  he  was  struck  with  remorse  and,  as  we  have  said,  did  his  best 
tc  save  his  father.  In  the  extreme  measures  that  he  took  “  he  felt 
satisfied  that  he  was,  as  it  were,  acting  rigidly  as  an  automaton, 
exactly  as  it  had  been  adjusted  by  his  mother  to  play  to  her 
‘  prodigal’  husband  her  special  part  of  the  ‘  Monomaniac  of  Love,’ 
when  she  herself  should  be  no  more.”  Unhappily  at  this  very 
moment  the  automatic  action  with  the  non-existent  umbrella  came 
over  him  and  he  fell  to  the  ground.  That  “  debauched  schemer,” 
his  wicked  father,  had  been  watching  him  from  a  neighbouring 
tavern,  and  “  exclaimed  mockingly,  1  The  Lord  hath  delivered  him 
into  our  hands.’  ”  lie  intended  to  pour  some  spirits  down  the 
throat  of  his  son  while  thus  insensible,  and  so  to  seduce  him  to 
drinking  voluntarily.  But  at  that  very  moment  a  terrific  flash  of 
lightning  seemed  to  strike  the  earth  close  by.  the  thunder  was 
sublime  in  its  deafening  intensity,  and  far  and  wide  its  mighty 
jubilant  booming  resounded  as  if  some  victory  was  being  cele¬ 
brated  by  heaven's  awful  artillery.  A  policeman  who  happened 
to  be  by  the  spot  saw  through  the  space  between  the  steps  of  the 
stile  the  feet  and  the  lower  portions  of  Arthur’s  legs  lying  on  the 
ground.  He  had  been  struck  dead  by  the  lightning.  In  this 
position  we  take  leave  of  him  and  of  the  story  too,  for  here  it 
abruptly  closes.  If,  when  we  thus  reached  the  last  page,  we  seat 
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the  book  flying  across  the  room,  we  hope  that  the  author,  should 
it  be  any  comfort  to  him,  will  set  this  movement  down,  not  to 
any  conscious  action  on  our  part,  but  simply  to  a  compound  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  system.  For  with  us  the  presence  of  a  silly 
volume  and  the  knowledge  that  we  have  reached  the  end  of  it 
have  been  habitually  accompanied  by  this  particular  set  of 
movements. 


A  NEW  TESTAMENT  COMMENTARY  FOR  ENGLISH 
READERS.  * 

THE  success,  at  least  in  a  commercial  sense,  of  Canon  Farrar’s 
Life  of  Christ,  seems  to  have  encouraged  the  publishers  to 
undertake  a  theological  work  of  yet  higher  pretensions  and  on  a 
larger  scale.  We  have  a  plenteous  store  of  Commentaries  on  the 
Bible  in  the  English  language,  yet  there  is  nothing  that  one 
could  recommend  to  a  student  ignorant  of  the  original  tongues 
more  suitable  to  his  wants  than  the  pithy  sententiousness  of 
Matthew  Henry,  or  the  verbose  dogmatism  of  Thomas  Scott,  the 
grandfather  of  the  great  architect  we  lost  so  lately.  All  that 
modern  criticism,  constructive  as  well  as  destructive,  has  essayed 
to  do  for  Biblical  lore  is  absolutely  shut  out  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  readers  of  these  ponderous  and,  in  the  main,  merely  prac¬ 
tical  works.  It  was,  therefore,  a  happy  thought  which  prompted 
Messrs.  Cassell  and  Co.  to  supply  a  manifest  need,  and  they  boldly 
sought  help  from  a  prelate  already  well  known  as  a  critic 
and  a  commentator.  The  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  has 
undertaken  the  task  of  editor,  not  only  furnishing  an  elaborate 
and  graceful  Preface  from  his  facile  pen,  but  maintaining  withal 
a  close  supervision  over  the  labours  of  those  whom  he  has 
chosen  as  his  colleagues.  The  second  volume,  not  yet  pub¬ 
lished,  will  exhibit  a  considerable  variety  of  writers,  each 
selected  for  special  acquaintance  with  the  subject  of  which  he 
treats;  the  first  volume,  which  comprises  the  Four  Gospels,  is 
almost  of  necessity  written  by  only  two  persons,  Professor 
Plumptre,  who  undertakes  the  synoptic  Gospels,  and  a  less 
generally  known  scholar,  Mr.  Watkins,  who  is  responsible  for  that 
of  St.  John.  The  peculiar  design  and  purpose  of  the  whole 
enterprise  is  thus  clearly  indicated  by  the  Bishop  in  his  Preface  : — • 

We  have  at  present  no  Commentary  of  the  New  Testament  which 
addresses  itself  especially  to  that  large  and  increasing  class  of  cultivated 
English  readers  who,  believing  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  be  what  an  ancient 
writer  has  defined  them  to  be — “the  true  sayings  of  the  Holy  Ghost'’ — 
and  knowing  and  feeling  them  to  be  living  and  abiding  words,  desire  to 
realise  them,  and  to  be  able  intelligently  to  apply  them  to  their  daily 
wants  and  to  the  general  context  of  life  around  them.  This  class  largely 
includes  those  who  are  unable  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  their  original 
languages,  and  to  whom  the  many  valuable  commentaries,  based  on  the 
original  text,  which  this  country  and  Germany  now  freely  supply,  are  un¬ 
availing  and  inaccessible.  And  yet,  even  if  they  could  read  them,  they 
would  hardly  find  in  them  all  they  want.  They  might  find  lucid  ex¬ 
planations  of  difficulties,  well-chosen  historical  illustrations,  judicial  dis¬ 
cussion  of  disputed  interpretations,  candid  investigation  of  real  or  sup¬ 
posed  discrepancies ;  still,  there  would  be  something  yet  wanting  which, 
after  all,  they  would  feel  was  that  which  they  most  needed,  and  for  which, 
even  amid  all  this  affluence  of  exegetical  detail,  they  were  to  some  extent 
looking  in  vain.  This  something,  this  lacking  element,  even  in  com¬ 
mentaries  of  this  higher  class,  it  is  the  especial  object  and  design  of  our 
present  Commentary  at  any  rate  to  attempt  to  supply  ;  and  it  may 
briefly  be  defined  to  be  this — the  setting  forth  of  the  inner  life  of  Scripture, 
and  that,  too,  not  without  reference  to  the  hopes,  fears,  needs,  ispirations, 
and  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  restless  age  in  which  we  are  now 
living. 

A  few  traces  appear  here  and  there  of  that  sanguine  temperament 
which  is  apt  to  lead  those  who  possess  it,  while  yet  putting  on 
their  armour,  to  speak  as  though  they  were  taking  it  off;  yet  this 
whole  Preface  deserves  careful  and  repeated  perusal.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  performances  of  the  kind  that  will  bear  being  read  aloud. 
In  regard  to  smoothness  of  style,  and  a  certain  genial  sympathy 
with  his  readers,  the  Bishop  resumes  once  more  the  manner  and 
spirit  of  his  Destiny  of  the  Creature  and  his  Ilulsean  Lectures— 
books  written  leisurely  in  the  seclusion  of  the  study,  before  he  was 
overweighted  by  the  routine  toil  or  fretted  by  the  petty  vexations 
of  a  great  English  diocese.  Of  the  substance  of  the  Commentary 
itself,  and  of  its  suitableness  to  the  end  in  view,  it  is  not  very  safe 
to  speak  on  a  cursory  examination :  but  we  have  kept  it  on  our 
library  table  for  some  months  for  the  purpose  of  perpetual  reference, 
and  can  testify  to  its  perspicuity  and.  perfect  fairness.  There 
is  indeed  a  sense  in  which  all  expositions  of  Scripture  must 
needs  be  disappointing,  however  careful  and  elaborate  they  may 
be.  The  sacred  text  is  so  full  of  meaning,  its  application  to  the 
reader’s  needs  are  so  manifold,  that  the  student  is  ever  on  the  search 
for  explanations  which  he  fails  to  find,  and  is  often  tempted  to 
complain  that  the  most  real  and  pressing  difficulties  are  passed 
over  sicco  pede  by  his  adopted  guides — and  this  through  no 
lack  of  diligence  or  candour  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  but  through 
the  mere  necessity  of  the  case;  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  can¬ 
not  be  compassed"  by  man’s  intelligence.  With  this  reservation 
(which  must  in  all  cases  be  a  large  one)  we  can  commend  Professor 
Plumptre’s  labours  as  well  deserving  of  the  acceptance  they  have 
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already  received  from  the  public.  Not  but  that  he  is  at  times  a  little 
fanciful  in  his  refinement ;  as  when,  in  noting  St.  Luke’s  variation 
(chapter  xii.  6),  “  Are  not  five  sparrows  sold  for  two  farthings?  ” 
from  the  corresponding  clause  in  St.  Matthew  (chapter  x.  29),  “  Are 
not  two  sparrows  sold" for  a  farthing?”  he  remarks  that  it  “  seems 
to  reproduce  the  very  bargains  of  the  market-place.  The  sparrow 
was  of  so  little  value  that  the  odd  bird  was  thrown  in  to  tempt  the 
purchasers.”  A  more  reasonable  conclusion  which  he  draws  from 
the  difference  is  the  proof  it  affords  of  the  independence  of  the  two 
Gospels.  And  here  it  is  right  to  say  that  the  thoroughness  of  Dr. 
Plumptre’s  treatment  of  the  vexed  subjects  relating  to  the  origin 
and  connexion  of  the  first  three  Gospels  (for  some  sort  of  connexion 
must  exist  between  them)  renders  his  Introduction  one  of  the  most 
valuable  parts  of  this  volume.  As,  on  the  one  hand,  he  sup¬ 
presses  no  difficulties,  so  he  is  careful  not  to  exaggerate  their  im¬ 
portance  :  and  his  examination  into  the  identity  of  teaching  sub¬ 
sisting  between  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament  is 
the  more  interesting  as  it  is  presented  in  a  somewhat  novel  form. 

“  It  will  hardly  be  contended,”  he  concludes  under  one  head,  “  that 
so  continuous  a  series  of  parallelisms  between  the  Epistle  of  &t. 
James  and  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  is  purely  accidental  ”  (p. 
xxviii.)  Our  author,  it  should  be  remembered,  not  only  regards 
the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  its  contents,  as 
“perhaps  the  very  earliest  document  in  the  New  Testament,  ’  but 
ha3  recently  lent  some  countenance  to  the  improbable  notion  that 
its  writer  was  James  the  Great,  who  was  slain  by  King  Herod 
(Acts  xii.  2). 

Yet  we  are  not  sure  that  the  labour  bestowed  on  the  fourth 
Gospel  by  Mr.  Watkins,  who  has  recently  obtained  the  important 
post  of  Principal  of  St.  Augustine’s  College,  Canterbury,  has  not 
borne  better  fruit  than  that  of  his  elder  colleague.  Few  pieces  of 
historical  criticism  have  appeared  of  late  years  more  worthy  of 
honourable  recognition  than  his  vindication  of  the^  apostolic 
authorship  and  primitive  date  of  St.  Johns  Gospel.  While  arriv¬ 
ing,  without  the  slightest  misgiving,  at  a  conclusion  which  we  must 
suppose  every  Christian  mind  would  gladly  welcome,  if  true,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Watkins  employs  language  at  once  forcible  and  pathetic : — 

From  one  point  of  view  the  arguments  we  have  now  followed  will  to  most 
readers  seem  satisfactory  ;  from  another  point  of  view  they  are  painful 
enough.  The  fact  must  ‘be  apparent  to  all  that  many  men  have  followed 
out  these  same  arguments  to  a  wholly  different  result.  Among  them  are 
men  of  the  highest  intellectual  culture,  and  with  special  knowledge  of  these 
special  subjects  ;  men  whose  ability  no  one  has  a  right  to  question,  and 
whose  honesty  no  one  has  a  right  to  impeach.  And  yet  contradictory  results 
cannot  both  be  true. 

Then,  after  citing  the  confident  allegations  of  the  author  of 
Supernatural  Reliyion,  after  Strauss  and  Baur,  against  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  St.  John  wrote  the  Gospel  aspribed  to  him  bv  all  anti¬ 
quity,  as  also  the  “  calm  and  decisive  words  ”  of  Ewald  and 
Canons  Westcott  and  Lightfoot  on  what  we  will  venture  to  call 
the  orthodox  view  on  the  other  side,  our  commentator  remarks: — 

In  one  case  or  the  other  the  human  intellect,  honestly  inquiring  for  the 
true,  has  been  convinced  of  the  false.  Plain  men  may  well  ask.  Which  are 
we  to  believe,  or  how  can  we  be  certain  that  either  is  true  ?  The  negative 
criticism  has  not  shrunk  from  poisoning  its  arrows  with  the  assertion  that 
bigotry  in  favour  of  received  opinions  has  closed  the  eyes  of  its  opponents 
to  the  light  of  truth.  It  may  sometimes  be  so;  but,  unless  much  of  the' 
criticism  of  the  present  day  is  strangely  misread,  there  is  a  blinding  bigotry 
which  prevents  men  from  seeing  the  truth  of  received  opinions  simply 
because  they  have  been  received.  There  are  minds  to  which  the  semyer , 
ubigue,  et  ab  omnibus  marks  out  an  opinion  for  rejection,  or  at  least  for  cavil. 
And  yet  the  world  is  wiser  than  any  one  man  in  it,  and  truth  has  been 
written  in  other  languages  than  German,  and  seventeen  centuries  of  a 
belief  which  has  borne  the  noblest  results  and  commanded  the  assent  of  the 
noblest  intellects,  will  hold  its  ground  against  the  changing  moods  of  the 
last  fifty  years. 

While  both  our  authors  are  thus  strong  in  respect  to  the  historical 
criticism  of  the  books  of  Scripture,  they  both  seem  a  little  deficient 
when  discussing  the  criticism  of  the  text — Mr.  Watkins  indeed 
rather  notably  so.  It  is  not  that  they  do  not  refer  us  to  the 
ordinary  text-books  on  this  branch  of  their  subject,  and  even  give 
a  brief  survey  of  the  evidence  of  ancient  manuscripts  and  versions ; 
but  they  show  no  great  familiarity  with  this  department  of  study, 
and  no  great  facility  in  examining  doubtful  readings  for  them¬ 
selves.  Beza’s  audacious  conjecture  of  avrrjs  iu  Luke  ii.  22  is  adopted 
in  absolute  silence,  and  we  are  told  that  the  last  verse  of  St.  J ohn 
“  is  not  found  in  the  famous  Sinaitic  Codex.”  In  spite  of  the 
earnest  pleading,  the  rare  and  exact  learning  of  Dr.  Hort,  we 
cannot  think  the  reading  “God  only  begotten”  instead  of  “the 
only  begotten  Son”  in  John  i.  18  at  all  likely  to  be  true; 
nor  is  sufficient  weight  assigned  to  the  evidence  for  placing 
the  passage  relating  to  the  "woman  taken  in  adultery  (John 
vii.  53 — viii.  11)  in  what  seems  its  proper  place,  after 
Luke  xxi.  Yet  Mr.  Watkins,  with  every  other  competent 
judge,  has  received  from  these  verses  “the  impression,  which 
becomes  more  vivid  on  every  fresh  study  of  the  section,  that  they 
are  a  genuine  record  of  an  incident  in  the  life  and  teaching  of 
Christ.”  “  It  would  have  been  impossible,”  he  truly  adds,  “  for 
any  writer  in  the  early  Church  to  have  risen  so  far  above  the 
ordinary  feeling  upon  such  a  question  ;  and  their  whole  tone  is  that 
of  the.  words  of  Christ,  and  not  of  the  words  of  man.”  A  more 
unfortunate  decision  than  either  of  the  above  is  that  of  Dr. 
Plumptre,  who  reads  euboKias  for  the  common  evdoria  in  Luke  ii.  14, 
translating  it,  instead  of  “  good  will  towards  men,”  by  an  expression 
which  satisfies  neither  the  rhythm  nor  the  sense — “  on  earth  among 
men  of  good  will,”  i.e.  “  among  men  who  are  the  objects  of  the  good 
will,  the  approval  and  love  of  God.”  External  authority,  were  it 
more  one-sided  than  it  is  in  this  case,  is  insufficient  to  justify  a 
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change,  so  slight  in  itself,  being  but  the  addition  of  a  single  letter, 
but  in  its  effects  so  disastrous  both  to  the  clearness  and  beauty  of  a 
grand  passage.  Far  worse  is  his  treatment  of  the  last  twelve  verses 
of  St.  Mark's  Gospel ;  indeed  he  hardly  seems  aware  of  the  light 
which  has  been  recently  thrown  upon  the  passage  bv  the  masterly 
researches  of  the  Dean  of  Chichester.  Of  course  our  author  per¬ 
ceives  that  the  book  could  not  have  ended  with  verse  8,  but  then 
he  hazards  as  his  explanation  the  following  curious  hypothesis: — 
“  That  the  Gospel,  having  been  originally  completed  by  the  writer, 
was  in  some  way,  by  accident  or  design,  mutilated  :  that  as  such  it 
was  reproduced  faithfully  by  some  transcribers,  while  others 
thought  it  better  to  give  it  a  completion  of  some  kind,”  chiefly  in 
the  form  of  a  very  condensed  epitome  of  Luke  xxiv.  and  John  xx. 

It  would  be  needless  to  dwell  longer  on  the  weakest  portion  of 
what  is,  after  all,  a  considerable  effort  of  sacred  learning.  As 
specimens  of  the  hermeneutical  skill  displayed  in  the  undertaking, 
a  few  extracts,  drawn  from  passages  involving  more  or  less  diffi¬ 
culty,  shall  now  be  submitted  to  the  reader.  And  first,  we  will 
see  how  freely  the  quotations,  or  quasi-quotations,  from  the  Old 
Testament  are  handled  by  our  senior  commentator  in  two  or  three 
cases  which  must  be  called  the  reverse  of  easy : — 

Matth.  ii.  15.  “  That  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord 
by  the  prophet,  saying,  Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  son.”  As  the  words 
stand  in  Hos.  xi.  1,  “  When  Israel  was  a  child,  then  I  loved  him,  and  called 
my  son  out  of  Egypt,”  they  refer,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  to  the 
history  of  Israel,  as  being  in  a  special  sense,  among  all  the  nations  of  the 
world,  the  chosen  son  of  Jehovah  (Exod.  iv.  22,  23).  It  is  hard  to  imagine 
any  reader  of  the  prophecy  not  seeing  that  this  was  what  we  should  call  the 
meaning.  But  the  train  of  thought  which  leads  the  Evangelist  to  apply  it 
to  the  Christ  has  a  distinct  method  of  its  own.  A  coincidence  in  what 
seems  an  accessory,  a  mere  circumstance  of  the  story,  carries  his  mind  on 
to  some  deeper  analogies.  In  the  days  of  the  Exodus,  Israel  was  the  one 
representative  instance  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  manifested  in  protecting 
and  delivering  his  people.  Now  there  was  a  higher  representative  in  the 
person  of  the  only  begotten  Son.  As  the  words  “  out  of  Egypt,”  &c.  .  . 
rose  to  his  memory,  what  more  natural  than  that  mere  context  and  his¬ 
torical  meaning  should  be  left  unnoticed,  and  that  I10  should  note  with 
wonder  what  a  fulfilment  they  had  found  in  the  circumstances  he  had  just 
narrated  ? 

All  difficulty  is,  however,  removed  if  we  say  that  Israel’s  return 
from  Egypt  was  a  type  or  prophetic  figure  of  the  return  of  Christ. 
Dr.  Plumptre's  explanation  is  very  ingenious,  but  leaves  unac¬ 
counted  for  the  emphatic  words  of  citation,  iva  nXypiody,  k.t.X. 

In  the  next  passage  the  case  is  somewhat  different.  Justly  re¬ 
jecting  the  idea  of  a  Xazarite's  vow  being  referred  to,  he  writes:  — 

Matth.  ii.  27.  “  That  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the 

prophets,  He  shall  be  called  a  Nazarene.”  He  does  not  here,  as  before, 
cite  the  words  of  any  one  prophet  by  name,  but  says  generally  that  what 
he  quotes  had  been  spoken  by  or  through  the  prophets.  No  such  words  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament.  1 1.  is  not  likely  that  the  Evangelist 
would  have  quoted  from  any  apocryphal  prophecy,  nor  is  there  any  trace  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  prophecy.  The  true  explanation  is  to  be  found  in 
the  impression  made  on  his  mind  by  the  verbal  coincidence  of  fact  with 
prediction,  lie  had  heard  men  speak  with  scorn  of  “the  Nazarene,”  and 
yet  the  very  syllables  of  that  word  had  also  fallen  on  his  ears  in  one  of  the 
most  glorious  of  the  prophecies  admitted  to  be  Messianic — “  There  shall  come 
forth  a  rod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse,  and  a  Netzer  ( Branch)  shall  grow  out  of 
his  roots  ”  (Isai.  xi.  1).  So  he  found  in  the  word  of  scorn  the  nomen  et 
omen  of  glory.  The  town  of  Nazareth  probably  took  its  name  from  this 
meaning  of  the  word,  as  pointing,  like  our  -hurst  and  -holt,  to  the  trees  and 
shrubs  for  which  it  was  conspicuous. 

Really  tbis  is  too  clever  to  be  true.  In  the  face  of  Jolm  i.  46, 
how  can  we  venture  to  say,  “  This  seems  the  only  tenable  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  passage.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  the  Evangelist 
should  have  referred  to  the  scorn  with  which  Nazareth  was  re¬ 
garded.”  If  Nazareth  had  not  a  bad  name  in  that  age,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  deserved  one  (Mark  vi.  6  ;  Luke  iv.  29). 

Dr.  Plumptre’s  note  on  the  quotation  from  Zechariahxi.  13,  as 
found  in  Matthew  xxvii.  9,  10,  is  conceived  in  the  same  unconven¬ 
tional,  not  to  say  daring,  spirit.  Setting  aside  the  elder  Lightfoot’s 
not  unreasonable  notion  that  the  prophecy  is  cited  from  Jeremiah, 
because  his  book,  being  actually  arranged  by  the  Jews  at  the 
head  of  the  prophetic  writings,  sometimes  gave  its  name  to  them 
all,  Dr.  Plumptre  asks  : — “  May  we  believe  that  the  writer  quoted 
from  memory,  and  that,  recollecting  the  two  conspicuous  chapters 
(xviii.  and  xix.)  in  which  Jeremiah  had  spoken  of  the  potter  and 
his  work,  he  was  led  to  think  that  this  also  belonged  to  the  same 
group  of  prophecies  ?  ” — that  the  Evangelist,  in*fact,  had  forgotten 
his  Hebrew  Bible.  “  I  am  free  to  confess,”  he  adds,  “  that  the 
last  hypothesis  seems  to  me  the  most  natural  and  free  from 
difficulty,  unless  it  be  the  difficulty  which  is  created  by  an 
arbitrary  hypothesis  as  to  the  necessity  of  literal  accuracy  in  an 
inspired  writing.”  It  is  not  so  many  years  ago  that  rash 
and  random  talk  like  this  would  not  have  come  before  the  world 
with  a  Bishop’s  imprimatur. 

In  an  age  like  the  present  we  may  perhaps  congratulate  our¬ 
selves  on  the  general  tone  of  this  work,  which  is  obviously  de¬ 
signed  io  meet  the  wants  of  those  religious  persons — and  their 
number  is  legion — who  are  not  inclined  to  welcome  novelties  for 
their  own  sakes,  and  accept  but  slowly  even  what  is  true  out  of  the 
mass  of  modern  theories  of  divinity.  l)r.  Plumptre,  we  believe,  once 
sat  at  the  feet  of  Mr.  Maurice,  and  we  turned  with  some  curiosity 
to  the  great  text,  Matth.  xxv.  46,  expecting  there  at  any  rate  to 
trace  the  master’s  hand.  Nor  were  we  wholly  disappointed. 
There  is  indeed  the  same  hazy  indistinctness,  the  same  superficial 
thinking,  which  characterizes  that  school,  but  we  have  also  the 
frank  statement  of  an  objection  which  is  quite  insuperable.  “  It  is 
urged  that,  as  we  hold  eternal  life  to  have  no  end,  so  we  must  hold 
also  the  endlessness  of  the  eternal  lire,”  the  Greek  word  being  in  each 
clause  precisely  the  same.  There  is  little  other  like  fault  to  find 


with  Dr.  Plumptre’s  theological  teaching,  and  Mr.  Watkins  is  ab¬ 
solutely  unimpeachable  in  his  orthodoxy.  It  is  impossible  to  con¬ 
sult  the  commentaries  of  either  without  profit ;  and  they  take  no 
slight  pains  in  tracing  the  current  of  thought  which  runs  through 
our  Lord  s  discourses  and  binds  together  passages  which  may  at 
first  sight  appear  isolated.  A  favourable  specimen  of  this  process 
of  mental  analysis  may  be  studied  with  advantage  in  the  notes  to 
the  seventh  and  eighth  chapters  of  St.  John.  Improved  English 
renderings  of  Greek  words  or  phrases  occur  verv  often,  and  we 
seldom  find  cause  to  dissent  from  the  judgment  of  our  commen¬ 
tators.  One  of  those  we  least  like  is  Luke  vi.  35,  pp dev  inreXni- 
(ovres,  “  in  nothing  losing  hope,”  which  is  certainly  the  uniform 
signification  met  with  in  the  Septuagint  (Ecclus.  xxii.  21,  xxvii.  21), 
though  that  of  the  Authorized  Version  seems  more  suitable  to  the 
context — “hoping  for  nothing  again.”  The  Vulgate  in  its  best 
copies  fluctuates  between  the  two,  “nihil  desperantes ”  with 
the  old  Latin,  and  “  nihil  inde  sperautes.”  The  three  Syriac  ver¬ 
sions,  with  the  Sinaitic  and  a  few  other  good  manuscripts,  read 
pr]8em,  which  of  course  modifies  the  sense,  and  compels  us  to 
translate  either  “despairing  of  no  man,”  or,  as  Dr.  Plumptre  thinks 
necessary,  “  driving  no  man  to  despair.”  He  is  also  bold  enough  to 
favour,  in  Mark  vii.  19,  a  construction  which  was  evidently 
favoured  by  Chrysostom,  although  it  lay  long  neglected  in  recent 
times.  Admitting  (what  is  beyond  all  question)  that  the  true 
reading  is  nadapifav,  not  Kadapl^ov  of  the  received  text,  he  makes 
the  word  “  purging,”  or  better.  “  cleansing,”  agree  with  the  subject 
of  the  verb  “  He  saith  ”  in  ver.  18.  “  He  saith  this  .  .  .  and  in  so 
saying,  cleanseth  all  meats.”  The  common  version  of  the  passage 
is  simply  unintelligible. 

We  might  carry  these  details  to  any  length,  but  what  we 
have  said  will  suffice  to  show  the  general  character  and  distinctive 
merits  of  this  new  candidate  for  a  good  place  in  the  Biblical  litera¬ 
ture  of  our  times.  We  note  here  and  there  a  little  inconsistency 
between  the  spirit  in  which  kindred  subjects  are  treated  by  one  and 
the  other  of  the  two  scholars  employed  upon  this  volume.  It  will 
be  for  the  episcopal  editor  to  eliminate  such  divergencies  in  the 
second  volume,  wherein,  as  we  said  before,  the  writers  will  be  more 
numerous.  It  is  the  lack  of  this  resolute  and  unsparing  pruning 
which  has  made  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  a  mere  con¬ 
glomeration  of  separate  pieces  differing  as  widely  as  possible  in 
value  and  importance,  and  has  gone  far  to  mar  the  success  of  The 
Speaker’s  Commentary. 


THE  FENLAND.* 

f  JMLE  broad  characteristic  features  of  that  region  of  England 
-3-  which  lies  between  the  East  Midlands  and  the  maritime 
counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  are  known  with  almost  pro¬ 
verbial  familiarity.  Everybody  has  a  general  notion  of  what 
the  Fens  were  before  they  were  drained  into  the  Wash,  and  of 
the  further  enlargement  of  the  dry  land  by  accretion  from  the 
tidal  marshes.  But  the  local  particulars  are  an  interesting 
study  both  for  the  antiquary  and  the  physical  geographer,  as 
well  as  for  the  economist.  This  volume  consists  of  different 
essays  upon  the  Fenland,  by  two  joint  writers,  who  have  gained 
much  precise  acquaintance  with  its  actual  condition  from  their 
professional  employments  during  many  years.  They  have  gathered 
also  from  books  and  personal  testimony  some  information  con¬ 
cerning  its  past  changes,  natural  and  artificial.  Mr.  Sydney 
Skertchly  is  a  practical  and  studious  geologist,  who  has  pursued 
a  line  of  reflection  suggested  by  Dr.  Geikie  and  Dr.  Croll  with 
regard  to  glacial  formations.  Mr.  S.  Miller  is  an  industrious 
local  archaeologist,  and  has  made  a  collection  of  extracts  and 
annotations  in  his  readings  of  English  history  which  bear  more  or 
less  upon  the  subject  of  this  volume  from  that  point  of  view. 
Several  contributions  relating  to  the  botany  and  natural  history  of 
the  Fenland  are  supplied  by  special  observers.  The  arrangement  of 
the  chapters  is  very  awkward,  putting  the  historic  periods  first 
and  the  prehistoric  last,  the  drainage  before  the  rivers,  the  rivers 
before  the  sea-coast,  the  flora  and  fauna  between  the  climate  and 
the  sanitary  improvements,  and  the  geology,  a  long  way  from  its 
palaeontology,  after  the  collection  of  Keltic  and  Roman  antiquities. 
We  must  confine  the  present  notice,  however,  to  what  Mr. 
Skertchly  can  teach  us  of  the  singular  physical  conformation  of 
the  territory,  its  rivers  and  drainage,  the  cuttings  and  embank¬ 
ments  with  which  they  have  been  treated,  and  its  progressive 
enlargement  by  the  silting  up  of  the  Wash. 

The  Fenland,  if  that  name  may  be  still  kept  as  a  memorial  of  fens 
existing  in  the  past,  extends  about  seventy-three  miles  from  its 
extreme  south  point  to  the  north,  and  thirty-six  miles  from  west  to 
east  at  its  greatest  breadth.  Its  mean  dimensions,  we  suppose,  would 
be  sixty-five  by  thirty  miles,  or  rather  less.  Cambridge  stands  a 
little  to  the  south  of  it,  while  Lincoln  tops  its  northerly  margin ; 
Huntingdonshire,  Northamptonshire,  and  the  country  between 
Stamford  and  Lincoln  supply  the  western  boundary;  and  it  en¬ 
croaches  on  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  at  the  other  side.  Roughly 
speaking,  it  consists  of  three  chief  portions ;  namely,  the  larger 
and  lowland  part  of  Cambridgeshire,  which  popularly  obtained, 
when  it  was  in  great  part  covered  with  water,  the  name  of  the 
Isle  of  Ely,  having  a  real  Isle  of  Ely  at  its  near  south  end ; 
secondly,  the  district  of  Croyland,  more  properly  Crowland,  situ- 
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ated  north-east  of  Peterborough  ;  thirdly,  the  South  Lincolnshire 
Hollands,  West  and  East.  It  is  traversed  hy  four  principal 
rivers — the  Ouse,  the  Nene,  the  Welland,  and  the  Withaiu— all 
pouring  their  waters  into  the  Wash,  a  large  hay  of  the  German 
Ocean.  But  the  Wash  is  in  nowise  to  he  considered  an  estuary  of 
those  rivers  ;  its  immense  mud-flats  are  brought  down  by  the  sea 
from  the  North  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire  coasts;  and  so  the 
Fenland  is  not  a  delta,  as  we  are  specially  requested  to  observe. 

The  whole  great  level,  containing  1,300  square  miles,  is  occu¬ 
pied  hy  such  deposits  as  fen  gravel,  flood  gravel,  and  peat, 
and  by  silt  towards  the  Wash.  The  raised  portions,  which  were 
islets,  consist  variously  of  chalky  boulder-clay,  as  at  Ely,  purple 
boulder-clay,  and  some  gravels  which  are  fossiliferous,  contain¬ 
ing  human  and  other  animal  relics  of  the  Palaeolithic  age.  Mr. 
Skertchly  observes  that  the  patches  of  such  “  palaeolithic  gravel,” 
which  stand  independent  of  the  rivers,  are  found  capping  the  Kim- 
meridge  clay,  out  of  which,  and  of  Oxford  clay  in  the  western  dis¬ 
tricts,  nearly  the  entire  basin  of  the  Fens  was  hollowed.  This 
was,  at  the  close  of  the  Miocene  epoch,  covered  by  the  chalk 
formation  that  still  forms  the  adjacent  higher  ground  of 
South  Cambridgeshire,  West  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  and  the 
Lincolnshire  Wold.  The  chalk  was  carried  away  hy  atmospheric 
agencies,  by  rains  and  running  waters.  This  left  the  under¬ 
lying  Mesozoic  beds  of  Middle  and  Upper  Oolites — namely,  the 
Oxford  and  Kimmeridge  clays,  with  some  Gault  clay  of  the 
Cretaceous  system.  Then  came  the  First  Glacial  Period,  when  a 
ponderous  sheet  of  land-ice,  descending  from  the  north,  carrying 
flattened  stones  or  boulders  stukk  in  its  bottom,  shaved  the  entire 
region  ;  and  hence  the  boulder-clay  remaining  in  subsequent  islands. 
Mr.  Skertchly  argues  strenuously  in  opposition  to  theideaof  floating 
marine  icebergs  having  caused  these  boulder  formations.  In  the 
Fenland,  it  seems  to  us,  that  mode  of  action  cannot  well  be  con¬ 
ceived.  The  chalk  hills  which  yet  extend  from  Flamborough 
Head  to  near  the  Wash,  and  from  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Wash, 
south-westward,  through  the  Eastern  counties,  would  either  pre¬ 
vent  the  icebergs  coming  in,  or  would  hold  them  comparatively 
motionless,  as  in  a  harbour,  secure  from  oceanic  currents.  More¬ 
over,  the  boulder-clays,  whether  chalky,  purple,  or  lighter  blue, 
evidently  take  their  colour  from  the  neighbouring  inland  strata, 
proving  that  the  ice  which  brought  them  did  not  arrive  by  sea. 
The  chalky  boulder-clay  is  found  here  and  there  300  ft.  and  400  ft. 
thick,  and  is  sometimes  500  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  In  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  Brandon  it  abounds  with  flints.  This  cannot,  therefore, 
be  regarded  as  a  foreign  maritime  importation.  The  next  point  of 
geological  history  discussed  by  Mr.  Skertchly  is  the  recurrence  of 
several  distinct  glacial  periods,  with  intervening  floods  and  pluvial 
periods,  the  ice  then  melting,  and  the  air  becoming  overcharged 
with  moisture.  To  these  rains  and  floods  of  inter-glacial  times  he 
would  ascribe  the  ancient  gravels  in  which  are  discovered  the  re¬ 
mains  of  extinct  mammalia,  such  as  the  mammoth  and  rhino¬ 
ceros,  with  palseolithic  weapons  and  implements  of  mankind. 
He  supposes  all  this  human  and  accompanying  animal  life  to 
have  been  expelled  by  later  visitations  of  cold,  which  returned 
again  and  again.  The  record  of  such  alternations  is  read 
by  the  geologist  in  different  kinds  of  boulder-clay  and  flood-gravel. 
But,  after  the  final  termination  of  this  series  of  glacial  and  aqueous 
vicissitudes,  the  waters  prevailed  so  as  to  wash  out  of  the  Fenland 
basin  most  of  its  deposited  boulder-clay,  making  it  a  shallow  hay 
or  inland  sea.  Fen  gravel,  silt,  or  mud  from  the  tidal  waters  of 
the  ocean,  which  bring  in  such  matter,  as  we  have  seen,  taken  off 
the  north-easterly  coast,  have  since  been  laid  down,  and  some  peat 
also,  chiefly  in  the  Bedford  Level.  A  few  isolated  pieces  of 
boulder-clay  and  of  “  palaeolithic  gravel  ”  were  left  to  form  the 
Isle  of  Ely,  the  Isle  of  March,  the  Isle  of  Chatteris,  those  of 
Ramsey,  Whittlesea,  Thorney,  and  three  or  four  besides.  Such 
is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  prehistoric  or  geological  changes  which 
may  have  rendered  the  Fens  what  they  were  twelve  centuries  ago, 
in  the  days  of  St.  iEtheldreda,  Princess  and  Abbess  of  Ely. 

The  physical  alterations  that  have  been  effected  since  those  days 
— partly  by  the  operation  of  natural  causes,  partly  by  human  con¬ 
trivance,  this  often  producing  results  not  at  all  designed — are  an 
interesting  subject  to  consider.  What  with  draining  and  embank¬ 
ing,  works  that  seem  to  have  begun  in  the  earliest  historical  times, 
and  what  with  silting-up  from  the  Wash,  the  Fern  have  become 
Fenland.  A  Danish  pirate  fleet  could  not  sail  round  Ely  now ; 
the  plough,  the  cart,  and  the  railway  train  now  pass  where  ships 
and  boats  used  to  find  navigable  channels.  The  Wash  is  reduced 
to  an  area  of  250  square  miles  ;  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time, 
we  are  told,  when  the  greater  part  of  this  will  be  converted  into 
dry  land  by  the  accession  of  sandbanks,  should  it  not  previously'  be 
artificially  reclaimed.  The  so-called  Roman  embankments,  which 
Mr.  Miller  thinks  may  have  been  pre-Roman,  at  least  in  part,  the 
work  of  Britons  instructed  by  the  Belgic  Gauls,  extended  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  along  the  ancient  seaboard.  They  were  accompanied, 
far  inland,  by  a  grand  trench,  the  Car-dyke,  running  along  the 
base  of  the  rising  ground  on  the  western  verge  of  the  Fen  region, 
from  Lincoln  all  the  way  to  Ramsey.  This  was  probably  intended 
to  catch  the  waters  descending  from  the  upper  country,  and  to 
save  the  Fenland  from  inundation.  We  may  suppose  that,  in 
later  times,  the  omission  to  repair  sucli  works  allowed  great 
art  of  this  region  to  be  again  overflowed.  Yet  it  would 
e  an  erroneous  conception  to  fancy  it  all  one  piece  of  shallow 
water,  a  sort  of  inland  archipelago,  with  a  dozen  small  islands, 
each  the  seat  of  a  Saxon  monastery,  looking  at  each  other  across 
the  liquid  space.  It  may  have  presented  this  aspect  once  or 
even  twice  in  a  year,  after  winter  and  summer  floods ;  but  its 


ordinary  condition,  for  ages  before  and  subsequent  to  the  Norman 
Conquest,  was  neither  that  of  a  lake  or  bay  nor  that  of  a  morass. 
The  parts  formed  of  gravel,  situated  more  inland  from  the  shores 
of  the  Wash,  and  having  Crowland,  Thorney,  and  March  on  their 
eastward  verge,  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  parts  of  marine 
silt  formation,  extending  from  Spalding  to  Ilolbeach  and  Wisbech. 
The  latter,  no  doubt,  would  become  marshy  or  swampy,  as  did  tho 
adjacent  Holland  of  Lincolnshire,  from  the  rupture  of  seaward 
embankments,  and  from  the  obstruction  of  draining  outfalls.  A 
large  extent  of  salt  marsh  would  be  daily  covered  by  the  tide. 
Peat  lands,  such  as  those  lying  east  of  the  Witham  above  Boston, 
would  become  a  tract  of  bog  containing  many  pools  and  lakelets, 
with  narrow  reedy  straits  connecting  them,  and  abounding  with 
fish  and  fowl.  But  the  gravel  districts,  including  the  principal 
Fenland  places  of  note  in  mediaeval  English  history,  would  be  “  a 
vast  open  plain,  covered  for  the  most  part  with  deep  sedge,  dotted 
with  thickets  of  alder  or  willow,”  interspersed  with  meres  like  that 
of  Whittlesea,  and  much  intersected  by  labyrinthine  streams  and 
creeks.  The  drier  and  clearer  parts  would  still  afford  valuable 
pasture.  Such  were  “  the  Fens  ”  of  mediaeval  history. 

Tho  modern  work  of  reclaiming  the  Fenland  for  agriculture  and 
habitation  began  to  be  attended  to  on  a  large  scale  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  The  Bedford  Level  was  not  the  first  undertaking  of  its 
kind.  There  was  a  scheme  for  the  draining  of  Crowland,  Deep¬ 
ing,  Bourne,  Spalding,  and  Pinchbeck  Fens ;  the  first  contractor 
was  to  have  been  rewarded  with  a  third  part  of  the  land  which  he 
could  make  “  summer  and  winter  ground.”  He  did  nothing  ;  but 
in  1638  Sir  William  and  Sir  Antony  Ayloff  improved  the  Welland 
so  effectually,  that  plenty  of  meadow-grass  for  hay  was  grown  in 
the  fen  drained  by  that  river.  The  peasantry,  however,  did  not  like 
it ;  and  in  the  confusion  of  the  Civil  War  the  banks  and  drains  were 
destroyed,  flooding  the  land  once  more.  The  GreatLevelsouth  of  the 
river  Nene,  stretching  from  Peterborough  to  the  rising  ground  of 
South  Cambridgeshire  and  Suffolk,  a  portion  since  known  as  the 
Bedford  Level,  had  meanwhile  been  taken  in  hand.  The  Dutch 
engineer,  Sir  Cornelius  Vermuyden,  employed  by  Francis  Earl  of 
Bedford  and  thirteen  other  gentlemen,  cut  the  Old  Bedford  River, 
in  1637,  from  Earith,  a  few  miles  below  St.  Ives,  in  a  direction 
north-east  by  north,  to  join  the  Ouse  of  King’s  Lynn,  not  far 
above  Downlram  Market.  Mr.  Skertchly  pronounces  the  whole 
scheme  of  Vermuyden,  whose  works  were  finished  in  1653,  a  dis¬ 
astrous  mistake.  The  Great  Ouse  of  Bedfordshire  was  originally 
quite  a  different  river  from  the  Little  Ouse,  the  latter  rising  in 
Suffolk  and  entering  the  Fenland  at  Brandon,  to  flow  thence  direct 
north  to  Lynn.  These  two  rivers  had  no  connexion  with  each 
other;  but  the  Great  Ouse,  carrying  the  waters  of  an  area  estimated 
at  2,700  square  miles,  with  the  Cam  as  its  chief  tributary,  found 
it3  outlet  in  a  confluence  with  the  Nene  above  Wisbech.  At 
some  unknown  date,  perhaps  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  cer¬ 
tainly  long  before  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  a  cutting,  named 
IlemmiDg’s  Lode,  from  Littleport  north-east,  altered  the  course  of 
the  Great  Ouse  and  led  it  to  join  the  river  of  Lynn.  The  Wis¬ 
bech  estuary,  being  thus  deprived  of  a  large  part  of  its  river 
water,  began  to  silt  up,  and  the  adjacent  lands  were  flooded.  At 
the  same  time,  the  lower  channel  of  the  Little  Ouse,  towards 
King’s  Lynn,  being  too  small  for  the  vast  additional  volume  of  the 
Great  Ouse,  that  district  was  likewise  flooded.  This  unhappy 
condition  of  the  “  Marsh-land,”  as  those  eastern  parts  of  the  Fen 
country  were  termed,  was  the  subject  of  frequent  petitions  to  the 
King  in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries. 

Mr.  Skertchly  remarks  that  the  true  remedy  would  have  been 
to  open  and  widen  the  outfalls  to  the  sea,  both  at  Wisbech  and 
at  King’s  Lynn,  and  to  leave  the  rivers,  in  their  channels  then 
existing,  each  with  its  full  supply  of  water,  allowing 
them  to  deepen  their  channels  for  themselves.  Instead  of 
this  being  done,  the  artificial  straight  channels  of  the  Old 
and  New  Bedford  Rivers  were  made,  so  as  to  rob  the  Ouse, 
in  its  south-easterly  windings,  of  the  due  volume  and  force 
of  that  stream,  while  sluices  were  erected  below  to  exclude  the 
tidal  water.  What  had  once  been  a  fair  navigable  river  up  to 
Ely  and  the  junction  of  the  Cam  was  irretrievably  ruined  ;  a 
little  higher  up  it  dwindled  to  a  big  ditch.  The  Middle  and  South 
Levels,  hy  the  manner  in  which  the  Ouse  was  tampered  with,  lost 
their  natural  means  of  drainage ;  and  they  suffered  deplorably  till 
about  fifty  years  ago,  when  a  better  outfall  was  provided  by  tho 
Eau  Brink  cutting  at  Lynn.  In  the  meantime  a  great  deal  of 
money  and  labour  was  needlessly  spent  on  various  side-drains, 
sluices,  dams,  and  other  works  that  would  not  have  been  wanted 
if  the  river  had  been  let  alone.  Mr.  Skertchly  is  disposed,  in 
view  of  such  mischievous  blunders,  to  indulge,  as  he  says,  “  in 
that  strong  language  which  is  an  Englishman’s  prerogative  ” ;  and 
he  does  now  and  then  give  us  a  taste  of  it,  pronouncing  a  vigorous 
anathema  on  Tong’s  Drain  and  Denver  Sluice.  The  Nene,  which 
is  the  river  of  Peterborough,  had  been  subjected,  long  before  the 
Ouse,  to  an  equally  remarkable  artificial  change  of  its  course. 
Bishop  Morton  of  Ely,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
gave  his  name  to  a  “  learn,”  cut  in  tho  fifteenth  century,  leading 
the  main  river  east-by-north  from  Peterborough  towards  Wisbech. 
Its  ancient  course  had  been  south-east,  through  Whittlesea 
Mere,  and,  winding  onward,  to  pass  round  the  Isle  of  March, 
thence  to  mingle  with  the  Great  Ouse,  joining  it  by  the  Well 
Creek,  both  together  forming  the  river  of  Wisbech.  It  appears 
that  the  Ouse  and  the  Nene  have  at  different  times  been  induced 
to  take  alternate  possession  of  important  channels  and  areas  of 
land-drainage  in  the  Great  Bedford  Level.  There  has  been  a  sad 
want  of  unity  and  consistency  in  the  designs  of  Fenland  improve- 
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ment.  The  more  recent  works  for  improving  the  outfall  of 
each  of  those  rivers,  with  a  view  to  the  interests  of  com¬ 
mercial  navigation,  at  the  ports  of  Lynn  Regis  and  Wis¬ 
bech,  .  respectively,  are  not  unsuccessful.  Mr.  Skertchlv 
does  justice  to  the  engineers  of  forty  or  fifty  years  ago, 
showing  how  they  managed  in  these  instances,  and  in  that  of  the 
Welland  below  Spalding,  to  remedy  the  mischiefs  caused  by  some 
of  their  predecessors.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Witham,  at  Boston, 
where  the  outfall  has  been  checked  and  the  tidal  inflow  stopped 
by  sixteenth-century  sluices,  the  best  advice  of  modern  engineers 
has  been  disregarded  to  the  present  day.  Mr.  W.  II.  Wheeler, 
with  an  intimate  oflicial  knowledge  of  that  river,  declares  that  no 
permanent  benefit  can  be  expected  till  the  artificial  barrier  is  re¬ 
moved.  The  Witham,  like  other  Fenland  rivers,  has  been  strangely 
diverted  from  its  original  course.  It  is  considered  probable  that 
in  Roman  times  it  did  not  flow  to  the  Wash  bv  way  of  Boston, 
but  took  a  more  easterly  direction,  from  some  twenty  miles  below 
Lincoln,  reaching  the  open  sea  at  Wainfleet.  In  these  days,  as  a 
glance  at  the  map  shows,  the  Witham  and  the  Welland  debouch 
in  one  corner  of  the  Wash,  the  maritime  access  to  which  is  much 
impeded  by  sands  and  mudbanks. 

The  Wash  itself  has  great  prospective  value  as  a  possible  Fen¬ 
land  of  the  future,  and  we  should  have  liked  a  fuller  account  of 
it  than  we  find  in  this  volume ;  but  the  subject  may  be  treated 
separately.  Mr.  Skertchly  has  exercised  a  judicious  discretion  iu  re¬ 
fraining  from  a  detailed  examination  of  speculative  projects  for  the 
creation  of  new  territory  by  embankments  in  the  Wash.  Yet  he 
frankly  avows  his  belief  in  their  general  practicability ;  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  England  could  find  means  to  do  as  much  here  as 
Holland  can  do  in  the  Zuyder  Zee.  The  task  is  one  that  would 
demand  larger  powers  than  those  of  any  local  corporation  or  any 
joint-stock  company  of  private  enterprise.  It  must  be  so  contrived 
as  to  preserve  the  communications  of  King's  Lynn,  Wisbech,  and 
Boston  with  the  sea,  while  making  a  large  addition  to  the  pro¬ 
ductive  soil  of  our  country.  The  Government  might  be  worse  em¬ 
ployed  than  in  performing  such  a  work  of  national  utility,  if  the 
physical  difficulty  be  not  too  great. 


A  LATTER-DAY  NOVEL.* 

WnEN  we  read  the  advertisement  of  Colonel  Mansfield’s 
Latter-Day  Novel,  the  name  of  the  author  excited  hopes 
which  the  title  rather  tended  to  dissipate.  WTe  knew  that  Colonel 
Mansfield  ought  to  be  very  capable  of  treating  us  to  picturesque 
scenes  of  the  semi-Oriental  life  which  he  has  had  ample  opportunity 
of  studying;  but  then  a  “  Latter-day  ”  novel  might  mean  anything, 
and  probably  it  portended  mysticism  and  hazy  speculation.  We 
are  glad  to  say  that  our  hopes  have  on  the  whole  been  realized, 
while  we  have  been  agreeably  disappointed  as  to  the  subject. 
The  Consul-General  at  Bucharest  has  written  a  straightfor¬ 
ward  story,  in  which  his  knowledge  of  English  life  and  his 
foreign  experiences  are  pleasantly  blended.  There  is  an  interesting 
and  very  intelligible  plot,  of  which  a  good  old-fashioned  love 
affair  is  the  pivot  ;  and  the  shifting  of  the  scenes  between 
Devonshire,  Poland,  and  cities  on  the  Continent,  provides  variety 
of  incident  as  well  as  of  character.  The  story  has  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  being  shorter  than  most  novels,  being  comprised  within  a 
couple  of  moderate  volumes :  and  yet  it  would  have  gained  by 
further  condensation.  In  the  first  half  of  it  all  goes  smoothly,  and 
we  have  no  cause  for  complaint.  Subsequentlv,  however,  the 
author  indulges  iu  superfluous  digressions,  and  is  tempted  out  of 
his  way  to  parade  a  variety  of  persons  in  whose  individualities  and 
fortunes  we  have  neither  interest  nor  concern.  We  admit  that  the 
temptation  may  have  been  extremely  strong  to  an  accomplished  man 
of  the  world  who  is  familiar  with  the  best-known,figures  in  Con¬ 
tinental  society,  and  conscious  of  dashing  oil'  his  sketches  from 
the  life.  Sometimes,  too,  he  seems  to  us  rather  more  personal 
and  realistic  than  is  altogether  conformable  to  the  canons  either 
of  art  or  good  taste.  Not  only  does  he  veil  well-known 
people  under  exceedingly  flimsy  pseudonyms,  but  he  drags  certain 
gentlemen  into  the  light  who  are  presumed  to  be  anonymous  even 
in  their  public  capacities.  But  when  we  add  that  the  central 
incident  of  the  plot  is  improbable  iu  the  extreme,  that  it  is  simply 
incredible  that  the  hero  should  have  persisted  to  the  very  last  in 
confounding  two  young  ladies  whose  identities  he  was  profoundly 
interested  in  distinguishing,  we  have  said  nearly  all  that  is  to  be 
said  in  the  way  of  fault-finding.  The  novel  is  essentially  a  good 
one ;  the  style  is  easy,  the  situations  are  clever ;  while  we  casually 
pick  up  a  great  deal  of  out-of-the-way  information  as  to  societies 
which  one  is  inclined  to  regard  as  lying  barely  within  the  confines 
of  civilization. 

The  hero  is  a  young  Polish  Count,  with  excellent  English  con¬ 
nexions.  Valery  Krapski,  indeed,  might  have  become  a  naturalized 
Englishman  had  the  aunt  to  whose  charge  he  was  bequeathed 
showed  herself  half  as  kindly  as  she  was  liberal.  She  sent  the 
boy  to  a  fashionable  private  school ;  she  took  care  that  he  was  sup¬ 
plied  with  plenty  of  pocket-money ;  but  she  very  seldom  had  him 
home  for  the  holidays  ;  and,  when  she  did  receive  him  in  her  own 
house,  she  repelled  him  by  her  extreme  coldness.  The  truth  is 
that  Mrs.  Chetwynd,  who  i3  admirably  drawn  and  whom  death 
removes  too  early  from  the  story,  was  a  woman  of  strong  prejudices 
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and  far  less  kindly  than  her  intimates  suspected.  She  cannot 
forgive  young  Krapski  for  being  the  son  of  the  foreign  adventurer 
who  had  victimized  her  sister,  although  the  boy  belies  his  father’s 
blood  and  has  a  happy  art  of  making  friends  with  most  people. 
But  Mrs.  Chetwynd  is  reminded  by  him  of  the  days  when  her 
sister  used  to  trouble  her  with  perpetual  appeals  for  money  from 
her  disreputable  Polish  home ;  not  that  she  actually  grudged  the 
money,  but  that  the  asking  for  it  was  a  reminder  of  the  family 
misfortune.  Yalery,  on  the  contrary,  has  a  fond  recollection  of 
those  early  days  of  his  childhood,  when  his  scapegrace  father 
exercised  rough-and-ready  hospitality  in  the  great  Polish  barrack 
which  was  the  family  seat — where  “  the  young  Count  ”  was 
worshipped  by  the  old  servants  and  treated  as  a  superior 
being  by  the  children  of  the  peasants  and  serfs.  So,  in 
place  of  being  a  calamity,  it  is  a  red-letter  day  for  him 
when  his  venerable  grandfather  comes  to  remove  him  from 
the  comforts  of  the  fashionable  English  academy  that  he  may 
carry  him  back  to  his  native  Poland.  The  old  gentleman,  with 
no  unkind  intentions,  used  his  grandson  very  badly  in  doing 
so ;  but  the  vicissitudes  that  befell  Valery  in  consequence  make 
the  excitement  of  Colonel  Mansfield's  storv.  We  are  introduced 
to  the  dilapidated  interior  of  an  aristocratic  household  in  Warsaw, 
whose  inmates,  though  freely  assisted  by  their  friends,  are  perpetu¬ 
ally  pinched  for  money.  They  entertain  in  a  dull,  poverty-stricken 
fashion,  making  up  the  card-tables  for  infinitesimal  points,  like 
the  noblesse  of  the  old  French  regime  after  the  Revolution,  but 
without  the  French  taste  and  dignity.  They  are  waited  on  by 
one  or  two  nearly  superannuated  domestics,  who,  when  their 
wages  are  in  arrear,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  are  well  content  to 
go  without  them.  It  is  but  an  indifferent  school  for  a  boy 
like  Valery;  and  it  does  him  the  more  credit  that  he 
shows  such  sterling  qualities  on  his  grandfather's  death.  The 
old  man  had  been  guilty  of  egotistical  recklessness  in  taking 
the  boy  from  under  the  wing  of  the  wealthy  Englishwoman. 
With  still  more  reckless  improvidence  he  has  left  his  grandson 
penniless ;  indeed  he  has  died  hampered  with  debts.  The  old 
pauper  is  buried  with  funeral  pomp  and  semi-barbaric  ostentation. 
All  the  Polish  aristocracy  of  Warsaw  swell  the  procession  ;  the 
people  crowd  the  streets  to  look  on ;  and  Yalery,  who  walks  as 
chief  mourner  behind  the  coffin,  half  forgets  his  pitiable  case  in 
the  vain  exultation  of  the  moment.  Speedily  he  is  recalled  to  sad 
realities.  The  nearest  friends  of  his  house  incline  to  give  him  the 
cold  shoulder.  A  Jew  moneylender,  who  has  advanced  money  to 
his  grandfather,  threatens  to  put  in  an  execution  on  the  furniture. 
Nobody  sticks  by  him  but  the  old  servants.  In  these  circumstances 
Valery  shows  a  spirit  of  resolute  independence.  He  determines  to 
earn  his  own  living  and  goes  out  into  the  streets  to  look  for  work, 
lie  finds  employment  with  a  court  upholsterer,  who  rather  lilies 
the  notion  of  having  a  live  Count  among  his  apprentices, 
but  treats  the  young  aristocrat  with  great  brutality  all  the  same. 
Nevertheless  honour,  intelligence,  and  industry  make  their  way ; 
Valery  makes  himself  useful  to  his  master,  and  is  promoted  to  a 
place  of  confidence.  Even  then  his  salary  is  very  modest,  and  it 
seems  a  singular  characteristic  of  life  in  Warsaw  that  the  uphol¬ 
sterer’s  shopman,  even  though  he  be  the  head  of  the  long-descended 
Krapskis,  is  received  into  very  good  society.  Incidentally  we 
learn  something  of  the  habits  of  the  gay  world  of  the  Polish 
capital,  and  of  the  relations  of  the  more  liberal-minded  patriots  to 
the  Russian  garrison.  But  it  seems  likely  that  Valery  will  have 
more  to  do  with  the  Russians  than  can  be  altogether  agreeable  to 
him.  The  Polish  revolt  breaks  out ;  Valery,  who  is  more  easily 
influenced  to  his  injury  than  his  decision  at  his  grandfather’s  death 
would  have  led  us  to  believe,  is  betrayed  into  joining  it.  The 
scene  changes  from  the  ware-rooms  of  the  upholsterer  to  the 
neighbouring  forests,  where  we  are  introduced  to  the  bivouacs  of 
the  insurgent  bands.  Colonel  Mansfield  has  not  drawn  a  flattering 
picture  of  these  heroes.  A  rank  and  file  taken  for  the  most 
part  from  the  dregs  of  society  are  officered  by  bloodthirsty 
leaders  of  disreputable  antecedents.  There  is  treachery  every¬ 
where.  Valery  and  his  new  comrades  are  betrayed  by  the  rascally 
lad  who  undertook  to  guide  him  for  gold  from  the  city  to  the 
camp  ;  and  then  it  turns  out  that  he  had  been  betrayed  from  the 
outset  by  the  confidential  friend  who  enlisted  him  for  the  rebellion, 
and  who  has  all  along  been  in  communication  with  the  Russians. 
He  has  the  luck,  however,  thanks  to  a  number  of  accidents,  to 
come  back  in  a  sound  skin  to  his  position  behind  the  counter,  and 
furthermore  with  the  credit  of  having  saved  the  life  of  one  of  the 
enemy.  This  generous  action  is  recompensed  to  him  many 
thousandfold.  Not  only  is  a  free  pardon  given  him  iu  exchange 
for  the  life  he  saved  for  the  Cossack,  but  the  Russian  Commandant 
of  Warsaw  takes  a  fancy  to  him,  and  in  the  end  he  is  reinstated 
by  the  generosity  of  the  Czar  in  a  handsome  proportion  of  his 
paternal  domains. 

To  our  mind  Valery’s  Polish  adventures  are  by  far  the  most 
entertaining  in  the  story — certainly  they  are  the  most  novel.  But 
all  the  latter  part  of  the  time,  his  heart  has  been  absent  in  Eng¬ 
land,  in  the  little  watering-place  of  Baymouth  ;  and  the 
author’s  more  familiar  Devonshire  pictures  are  nearly  as  good  in 
their  way  as  the  Polish.  Among  the  people  there  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  Mrs.  Chetwynd,  when  we  said  we  sincerely  regretted  that 
we  had  been  bereaved  of  her  prematurely.  Mr.  Fredericks,  her 
confidential  friend  and  legatee,  is  an  admirably  drawn  specimen 
of  a  most  estimable  class  of  persons.  He  is  an  honourable 
English  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  refined  in  his  pursuits,  and 
retiring  in  his  habits  ;  but  who  nevertheless  devotes  much  of  his 
time  to  the  business  of  the  public  and  of  his  particular  friends. 
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It  is  a  heavy  blow  to  him  when  his  friend  and  admirer  Mrs. 
Chetwynd  insists  on  leaving  him  her  ample  fortune,  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  disposed  of  at  his  discretion,  under  certain  contingencies. 
One  of  the  contingencies  compels  him  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  Count  Valery  Krapski,  a  fact  which  he  has  little  reason  to 
regret.  He  invites  Valery  to  pay  him  a  visit,  and  there  alery  in 
turn  makes  the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Lucy  Hears,  the  daughter  of 
a  retired  Indian  general.  Lucy  is  a  very  pretty  girl ;  but  we  can¬ 
not  say  we  have  any  great  concern  in  the  mutual  attachment 
between  her  and  Valery,  nor  do  we  feel  adequate  sympathy  with 
the  troubles  that  ensue"  from  their  misunderstanding  each  other  and 
the  lady  marrying  somebody  else.  On  the  author  s  own  showing, 
although  she  has  good  looks  and  graceful  mauners,  she  is  weak- 
minded  and  somewhat  commonplace  in  her  nature.  Nor  are  we  so 
much  won  by  her  stronger-minded  cousin  Mary  Robertson  as  to 
envy  the  man  who  has  married  her,  happy  as  she  is  said  to  have 
made  him  in  their  home.  In  fact,  Colonel  Mansfields  young 
ladies  are  comparative  failures.  Our  impressions  of  them  at  the  best 
are  vague  and  shadowy,  while  the  features  which  we  do  distinguish 
we  rather  dislike.  lie  succeeds  far  better  in  his  mature  women 
of  the  world,  such  as  Mrs.  Chetwynd,  the  queen  of  Baymouth 
society,  and  the  brilliant  and  accomplished  \  arinka  Zontikoft, 
“  granddaughter  of  the  celebrated  Chancellor,  Count  Kesselrode. 
Varinka  roamed  Europe  from  court  to  court  and  capital  to 
capital,  and  was  the  friend  of  the  family  in  every  palace  from  the 
banks  of  the  Neva  to  those  of  the  Manzanares.  But  fortunately 
the  interest  of  the  story  is  altogether  independent  of  the  hero  s 
lovemaking ;  indeed  he  is  by  no  means  so  constant  as  might  bo 
desired,  and  finds  distraction  in  many  passing  flirtations.  And  the 
rest  of  his  life  and  adventures  will  be  found  exciting  as  well  as 
instructive. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

THE  late  Oscar  Peschel* * * * §  was  so  voluminous  and  generally  ex¬ 
cellent  a  contributor  to  reviews  and  periodicals  on  geo¬ 
graphical  and  ethnological  subjects  that,  after  the  publication  of 
a  thick  volume  of  his  minor  writings,  collected  from  such  sources, 
enough  has  been  found  to  remain  for  another  of  equal  compass 
and  hardly  inferior  interest.  Though  no  original  investigator, 
Peschel  possessed  a  remarkable  gift  for  adorning  and  diversifying 
any  subject  by  the  resources  of  an  elegant  style  and  copious  eru¬ 
dition  ;  and  there  is  hardly  an  essay  in  this  book  which  may  not 
be  read  with  pleasure.  They  are  for  the  most  part  brief ;  the 
most  elaborate  are  notices  of  the  Arabian  traveller  Ibn  Batuta 
and  the  geographer  Masoudi,  whose  accuracy  in  his  own  depart¬ 
ment  contrasts  so  strikingly  with  his  worthlessness  as  an  his¬ 
torian — a  characteristically  Arab  trait.  Other  papers  of  interest 
are  devoted  to  the  commercial  intercourse  of  Europe  with 
India  in  the  middle  ages,  and  to  the  curious  episode  of 
the  participation  of  German  vessels  in  a  Portuguese  ex¬ 
pedition  to  the  East  Coast  of  Africa  in  1505,  on  which 
occasion  Mombas  and  Quiloa  were  taken  and  plundered.  The 
German  merchants,  it  appears,  had  already  secured  special  privi¬ 
leges  at  Lisbon,  and  the  spirit  of  commercial  and  maritime  enter¬ 
prise  was  more  active  with  them  than  we  should  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  to  expect.  Two  other  articles,  treating  of  the  Italian  colo¬ 
nies  and  factories  in  the  Levant  and  the  Black  Sea  during  the  middle 
ages,  possess  considerable  interest  for  English  readers  now  that 
England  has  appeared  as  the  successor  of  Genoa  and  Venice  in 
Cyprus.  The  island  certainly  did  not  prosper  in  Italian  hands, 
being  systematically  impoverished  for  the  benefit  of  its  conquerors. 
A  biography  of  Mercator,  and  a  review  of  geographical  discovery 
from  1849  to  1856,  are  also  worthy  of  attention.  The  second  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  essays  in  mathematical  and  phy¬ 
sical  geography,  less  entertaining,  but  not  less  able,  than  the  others. 
Among  the  best  are  papers  on  the  figure  of  the  earth,  on  the  modi¬ 
fications  in  the  ordinary  diet  of  civilized  nations  since  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  on  the  law  which  regulates  the  geological  distribution 
of  gold.  Lastly,  come  various  ethnological  papers  and  sketches, 
concluding  with  narratives  of  various  towns  in  Switzerland  and 
Italy,  written  in  a  very  agreeable  style. 

Although  complete  in  itself,  Dr.  G.  Koerting’s  Life  of  Petrarch  f 
is  designed  as  the  first  volume  of  a  comprehensive  history  of 
Italian  literature  during  the  Renaissance  period.  Three  volumes 
are  to  assume  the  form  of  biographies  devoted  to  as  many  repre¬ 
sentative  personages — Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  and  Tasso ;  the  others 
will  embrace  well-defined  eras  of  literary  history.  With  this 
purpose  in  view,  it  is  intelligible  that  Dr.  Koerting  should  attach 
less  importance  to  Petrarch  in  his  capacity  of  poet  than  as  the 
originator  of  the  great  humanistic  movement  of  his  time,  the 
apostle  of  the  classical  spirit,  and  the  restorer  of  classical  philology. 
This  side  of  Petrarch’s  literary  character  may  indeed  have  been 
unduly  neglected;  Dr.  Koerting’s  treatment  of  the  writings  on 
which  his  fame  rests  appears  nevertheless  too  superficial.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  is  highly  successful  in  pointing  out  the  merits  of 
many  of  Petrarch’s  Latin  writings,  now  little  read ;  especially  the 
refined  psychological  analysis  in  the  De  Contemptu  Alundi,  the 
precursor  of  a  long  series  of  those  confessions  of  intimate  feeling 
which  form  so  conspicuous  a  department  of  specifically  modern 

*  Abhandlungen  zur  Erd-  und  Vii/kerlrunde.  Von  Oscar  Peschel.  Heraus- 
gegeben  von  J.  Lovvenberg.  Neue  Folge.  Leipzig:  Duncker  &  Humblot. 
London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

t  Peharca’s  Leben  und  Werke.  Vou  Dr.  Gustav  Koerting.  Leipzig: 
F aes.  Loudon  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 


literature.  Petrarch’s  minor  Latin  poems  receive  even  higher 
praise,  and  Dr.  Koerting  almost  goe3  to  the  length  of  preferring 
them  to  the  “  Canzoniere.”  They  prove,  in  his  opinion,  of  what 
excellence  the  author  was  capable  when  he  wrote  with  perfect 
simplicity.  The  “Africa”  is  also  commended,  but  Dr.  Koerting 
admits  that  the  lyrical  bent  of  Petrarch’s  genius  disqualified  him 
for  epic  poetry.  The  biographical  part  of  the  work  is  very  carefully 
done,  and  affords  highly  interesting,  although  solid  and  level, 
reading.  Though  partial  to  his  hero,  Dr.  Koerting  is  not  blind  to 
his  faults — instancing  particularly  his  unworthy  conduct  towards 
his  mistress  and  her  children,  his  disqualification  for  the  political 
affairs  in  which  he  was  so  continually  mixed  up,  and  his  readiness 
to  flatter  the  great.  He  refers  his  hostility  to  the  Papacy  of  his 
period  solely  to  political  causes,  and  scouts  the  idea  of  his  having 
been  in  any  sense  a  precursor  of  the  Reformation.  On  the  whole, 
the  execution  of  this  preliminary  volume  justifies  high  expectations 
of  the  substantial  value  of  the  complete  work. 

The  purpose  of  M.  Bikelas’s  essay  on  mediaeval  Greece  *  is 
apologetic ;  he  wishes  to  prove  that  "the  Byzantine  Empire  per¬ 
formed  a  more  conspicuous  and  beneficent  part  in  history  than 
historians  have  in  general  been  ready  to  allow.  It  is  no  doubt 
true  that  the  military  prowess  as  well  as  the  administrative 
stability  of  the  Eastern  Empire  has  been  underestimated,  and 
that  the  mediteval  Greeks  would  obtain  much  more  favourable 
treatment  but  for  their  pretensions  to  represent  the  ancient 
Hellenes.  If  M.  Bikelas  would  allow  us  to  regard  the  Byzantine 
State  as  merely  one  of  the  semi-barbarous  kingdoms  which  rose 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Empire,  he  might  very  reasonably 
claim  for  it  an  honourable  rank  in  its  class ;  but  the  assertion  of 
Hellenic  descent  involves  the  admission  of  degeneracy.  His  little 
volume  is  nevertheless  a  useful  summary  of  the  titles,  not  few  or 
insignificant,  of  the  Eastern  Empire  to  the  gratitude  of  the  modem 
world,  and  an  interesting  example  of  the  survival  of  the  patriotic 
spirit  never  wholly  extinct  in  the  worst  times ;  aud  more  likely 
to  flourish  now  tbat  an  intelligent  Greek  can  no  longer  affect 
to  despise  Western  civilization,  or  confound  political  with  merely 
ecclesiastical  patriotism. 

The  history  of  Riga,  Dr.  von  Bunje  f  remarks,  admits  of  being 
detailed  with  remarkable  precision  in  its  early  stages  from  its 
annalist's  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  founder,  and  his  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  foundation  itself.  It  was,  indeed,  more  than  most  cities 
the  creation  of  a  single  man,  Albert,  Bishop  of  Livonia,  who  ac¬ 
quired  the  site  and  brought  the  first  settlers  to  the  spot.  After 
his  time  the  materials  for  its  history  are  chiefly  documentary, 
down  at  least  to  its  subjugation  by  the  Teutonic  knights  in  1330, 
when  Dr.  von  Bunje  terminates  his  narrative.  His  work  accord¬ 
ingly  consists  to  a  great  extent  in  the  publication  and  explanation 
of  laws  and  charters,  dry  reading  in  themselves,  but  valuable  as 
illustrations  of  domestic  manners  and  of  the  development  of 
German  law. 

The  grievances  of  the  Ileligolanders  crop  up  every  now  and 
then,  and  certainly  should  be  attended  to  on  the  principle  of  leaving 
nothing  neglected  that  could  possibly  ripen  into  an  international 
question.  They  are  energetically,  yet  temperately,  expounded  by 
Dr.  F.  Oetker  J,  whose  tract  on  the  subject,  accompanied  with  a 
parallel  English  rendering,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  attract  attention 
in  the  proper  quarter.  The  principal  complaints  appear  to  be  the 
infringement  of  the  capitulation  granted  upon  the  acquisition  of 
the  island  by  England,  and  the  precipitation  of  some  recent  inno¬ 
vations  designed  to  remedy  a  state  of  administrative  anarchy 
whose  existence  is  admitted,  but  which  might,  Dr.  Oetker  main¬ 
tains,  have  been  remedied  by  a  simple  re-enactment  of  the  laws 
which  existed  before  the  English  conquest. 

Dr.  F.  Jagor§,  so  favourably  known  by  his  description  of  the 
Philippine  Archipelago,  has  recently  returned  from  a  thorough 
inspection  of  British  India,  and  conveys  his  views  on  the  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  prospects  of  the  country  in  an  interesting 
little  pamphlet.  In  his  opinion  the  danger  to  European  industry 
from  Oriental  competition  may  prove  very  serious,  and  Re  dwells 
powerfully  on  the  circumstances  which  have  frequently,  but  until 
quite  a  late  period  ineffectually,  been  pointed  out  by  far-seeing  ob¬ 
servers  in  England — the  redundant  population  and  consequent 
cheapness  of  labour,  the  ease  with  which  life  may  be  supported  on 
a  mere  pittance,  the  industry  and  docility  of  the  people,  and  the 
existence  of  the  raw  material  on  the  spot. 

Germany  is  the  classic  land  of  comparative  philology,  and  the 
superiority  of  German  scholars  combines  with  their  knowledge  of 
foreign  tongues  to  render  translations  of  such  works  an  infrequent 
phenomenon  in  their  language.  The  exception  made  on  behalf  of 
the  eminent  Italian  philologist  Ascoli  ||  seems  chiefly  due  to  his 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  translator,  the  late  Reiuhold  Merz- 
dorf,  a  young  man  of  extraordinary  promise,  whose  career  was  pre- 

*  Vie  Griechen  dcs  Mittelalters,  und  ihr  Einflu&s  auf  die  europaisehe 
Cuttur.  Em  historischer  Versuch.  Yon  D.  Bikelas,  ubersetzt  von  Dr.  IV. 
Wagner.  Giitersluh:  Bertelsmann.  London:  Nutt. 

f  Vie  Stadt  Riga  im  dreizehnten  undvierzehnten  Jahrhundert.  Geschichte 
Verfassung  und  Rechtszustand.  You  Dr.  F.  G.  von  Bunje.  Leipzig: 
Duncker  &  Humblot.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

t  Constitution  and  Eight  in  Heligoland.  By  D.  F.  Oetker.  Stuttgart : 
Auerbach.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

§  Ostindisches  Handwerk  und  Gewerhe  mit  Riichsicht  auf  den  euro- 
paischen  Arbeitsmarkt.  Yon  F.  Jagor.  Berlin:  Springer.  London: 
Nutt. 

||  Kritische  Studien  zur  Sprachwisscnsch  ’ft.  Yon  G.  I.  Ascoli.  Auto- 
risirte  Uebcrsetzung  von  R.  Merzdorf,  zu  Eude  gefUhrt  von  B.  Mangold. 
Weimar:  Bbhlau.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 
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maturely  terminated  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  The  translation 
alone,  must  have  been  no  inconsiderable  undertaking  for  a  young 
invalid,  and  in  addition  to  it  Merzdorf  appears  to  have  occupied 
himself  during  his  residence  in  Italy  with  the  study  of  Leopardi. 
The  most  generally  interesting  of  Ascoli’s  essays  is  perhaps  the 
introduction,  in  which  he  reviews  the  progress  recently  made  in 
the  restoration  of  the  primitive  stages  of  language,  and  sketches 
the  characters  of  Corssen  and  Schleicher  as  philologists.  The 
most  important,  however,  is  undoubtedly  the  disquisition  on  cant 
and  slang  dialects,  a  theme  of  infinite  entertainment  as  well  as 
philological  interest.  Some  of  the  slang  terms  employed  in  French 
and  Italian  are  metaphors  of  no  inconsiderable  elegance  and  appro¬ 
priateness.  The  subject  requires  and  would  repay  a  much  more 
thorough  investigation  than  it  has  hitherto  received.  Another 
valuable  paper  contains  specimens  of  the  dialect,  and  illustrations 
of  the  traditions  and  manners,  of  the  Albanian  colonists  in  Southern 
Italy. 

Dr.  Horstmann* * * §  has  found  a  rich  store  of  early  English 
metrical  legends,  mostly  unpublished,  in  the  Vernon  MS.,  which 
be  has  edited  in  a  simple,  business-like  fashion,  with  only  too 
little  of  the  ostentation  of  a  commentary.  These  artless  compo¬ 
sitions  are  of  course  chiefly  interesting  in  a  philological  point  of 
view ;  in  this  respect  their  value  is  great,  and  we  should  have 
been  glad  of  some  guide  to  their  dialectical  and  other  peculiari¬ 
ties  from  so  accomplished  a  scholar  as  the  editor.  One,  however, 
a  poem  on  the  Creation,  already  published  by  Dr.  Wulckers,  pos¬ 
sesses  considerable  poetical  merit,  and  a  more  elaborate  rhythmical 
form  than  usual.  The  most  important  of  the  remainder  is  a 
metrical  version  of  a  part  of  the  “  Golden  Legend,”  a  spirited 
and  interesting,  if  not  highly  poetical,  performance,  to  which  Dr. 
Horstmann  has  judiciously  appended  the  Latin  text  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison.  The  volume  contains  six  other  legends  of 
saints  and  some  minor  pieces. 

Dr.  Schradert,  the  leading  representative  of  Assyrian  studies  in 
Germany,  has  been  impelled  by  the  strictures  of  Professor 
Gutschmid  to  produce  the  most  extensive  and  elaborate  work 
with  which  cuneiform  studies  have  as  vet  been  enriched  by  a 
German  scholar.  It  hardly  appears  that  Professor  Gutschmid  "has 
urged  any  but  the  most  obvious  objections,  such  as  the  dis¬ 
crepancies  between  the  Assyrian  and  other  chronologies,  and  the 
peculiar  difficulty  of  determining  the  pronunciation  of  names  ideo- 
graphically  expressed.  After  a  brief  reply  on  these  general  questions, 
Professor  Schrader  proceeds  to  investigate  individual  cases  of  diffi¬ 
culty.  He  accounts  for  some  of  the  chronological  difficulties  wdiich 
have  arisen  by  the  errors  committed  by  the  cuneiform  scribes  them¬ 
selves  ;  disputes  the  theory  that  Assyrian  was,  at  the  period  ot 
the  later  inscriptions,  a  dead  or  a  merely  official  language ;  and  ad¬ 
dresses  himself  in  particular  to  a  number  of  geographical  and  his¬ 
torical  problems  connected  with  the  subject.  Musri,  for  instance, 
is  Egypt  (Mizraim),  not  Afghanistan  ;  although  a  tribe  of  the 
name  is  mentioned  in  an  inscription  of  Tiglath  Pileser  as  existing 
to  the  south-west  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  difficulties  connected 
with  King  Phul  may  be  removed  by  his  identification  with  Tig- 
lath  Pileser.  There  is  no  reason  to  suspect  any  interruption  in 
the  eponymous  lists  of  Assyrian  magistrates.  The  final  de¬ 
termination  of  such  abstruse  points  may  long  remain  un¬ 
certain,  but  meanwhile  Dr.  Schrader’s  temperance  of  language, 
minute  attention  to  detail,  aud  evident  aversion  to  mere  conjec¬ 
tures,  are  indisputably  calculated  to  produce  a  strong  impression  in 
bis  favour.  He  writes  like  one  conscious  of  great  insecurity  and 
liability  to  error,  but  equally  conscious  of  having  actually  attained 
a  firm,  though  narrow,  basis  of  certainty,  from  which  the  region  of 
knowledge  may  be  indefinitely  extended.  Such  seems  to  be  also 
the  conclusion  of  Professor  TieleJ,  of  Leyden,  who  sums  up  a 
general  review  of  the  subject  very  favourably  as  regards  the 
substantial  value  of  the  investigations  of  Assyrian  scholars,  though 
censuring  them  for  having  attempted  to  satisfy  the  popular 
appetite  for  brilliant  results  by  discovering  too  much. 

liemmo  §  is  the  title  of  a  Japanese  tract  against  Christianity, 
equally  interesting  for  its  direct  statements  and  for  the  light  it 
throw's  on  the  feelings  of  the  educated  classes  in  Japan.  The 
writer  exhibits  more  force  of  conviction  than  of  reasoning ;  aud 
his  objections  are  in  general  of  the  most  obvious  kind,  such  as 
were  urged  by  Celsus  and  other  writers  of  similar  calibre  in  the  early 
days  of  Christianity.  An  original  element,  however,  is  imported 
into  the  controversy  by  the  reverence  for  parents  w'hicli  forms  so 
striking  a  feature  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  national  character. 
The  passages  in  the  New  Testament  where  filial  are  apparently 
subordinated  to  other  duties  will  evidently,  until  duly  explained, 
create  a  serious  moral  difficulty  in  the  better  minds  among  these 
nations;  it  is,  for  example,  impossible  for  our  Japanese  to 
admit  that,  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  “  the  daughter- 
in-law  should  be  set  against  the  mother-in-law.”  As  a  fervent 
Confucian,  our  author  entertains  but  a  faint  regard  for  truth 
in  the  abstract ;  the  business  of  religion,  in  his  view,  is 


*  Sammtung  aUenglisclier  Legenden.  Von  C.  Horstmann.  Ileilbl’onn  : 
Ilenninger.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

f  Keilinschrifien  und  Geschichtsforschung :  ein  Beilrag  zur  monu- 
mentalen  Geographic,  Geschichte  und  Chronologic  der  Assyrier.  Von  Eber- 
hard  Schrader.  Giessen:  Kicker.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

X  Die  Assyriologie  unit  Hire  Krgebnisse  fur  die  vergleicliende  RcUgii'e- 
gescliichte.  ltede  gehalten  von  I'rof.  C.  P.  Tide.  Leipzig:  Schulze. 
London:  Nutt. 

§  Semmo,  oder  des  Irrthnms  Dctrlegting.  Von  Jasin  Tschiuhei.  Mit 
r : ■  ■  'mi i  Vonvort  von  Schimadzu  Xsburo.  Deutsch  von  K.  1‘Ticderici. 
Leipzig:  Schulze.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 


to  promote  universal  peace  .and  order;  and  any  doctrine  pro¬ 
ductive  of  a  contrary  effect  is  ipso  facto  to  be  condemned 
The  science  of  the  New  Testament  is  a  further  difficulty 
with  him ;  but  his  own  is  by  no  means  upon  the  European 
level.  He  speaks  disparagingly  of  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the 
mass  of  his  own  countrymen,  and  manifestly'  expects  that  the 
threats  and  promises  of  Christianity  will  have  much  influence  with 
them.  Buddhism,  he  hints,  obtained  a  footing  in  the  same  manner  ; 
it  is  an  evil,  but  one  which  it  is  needful  to  tolerate.  The  old  offi¬ 
cial  religion  of  Japan  is  not  mentioned.  At  the  end  of  his  treatise 
he  professes  to  derive  consolation  from  a  report  which  has  reached 
him  that  the  works  of  Confucius  are  being  translated  in  India. 
From  this  he  infers  that  within  thirty  or  forty  years  Buddhism 
(which  he  seems  to  confound  with  Brahminism,  unless  India  beyond 
the  Ganges  is  meant)  will  probably  be  extinct  in  India  ;  but  fears 
that  about  the  same  time  a  worse  kind  of  Buddhism  will  have 
become  dominant  in  Japan.  “  Let,”  he  concludes,  “  the  Govern¬ 
ment  look  to  this.” 

Dr.  Lange’s  “  ground  plan  ”  of  Christian  ethics  *  corresponds 
with  perfect  exactness  to  its  title,  being  a  mere  outline,  ample  in 
so  far  as  no  department  of  the  subject  is  omitted,  but  still  a  mere 
chart  especially  designed  for  the  guidance  of  the  professional  theo¬ 
logian.  The  copious  treatment  of  the  Danish  Bishop  Martensen  f, 
whose  work  on  the  same  theme  appears  in  a  German  version  under 
the  author’s  own  superintendence,  affords  a  remarkable  contrast. 
Bisbop  Martensen  is  eloquent  and  discursive,  and  interests  himself 
particularly  in  such  practical  questions  beyond  the  sphere  of  theo¬ 
logy  proper  as  the  righteous  employment  and  distribution  of  capital. 
Ilis  work  is  far  more  readable  and  suggestive  than  Dr.  Lange's,  but 
makes  no  claim  to  the  formal  scientific  precision  of  the  latter. 

It  is  not  quite  obvious  how  the  “  problem  of  a  natural  history 
of  woman  ”  \  would  be  defined  by  F.  von  Baerenbach.  His  own 
special  contribution  to  it,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  an  analysis  of  the 
conflicting  views  of  Schopenhauer,  who  regards  the  passion  and 
poetry  of  love  as  the  illusive  halo  with  which  nature  veils  her 
practical  aim  of  the  perpetuation  of  the  species ;  and  of  Michelet, 
who  considers  them  as  the  chief  realities  of  existence.  The  con¬ 
trast  between  two  such  opposite  thinkers  is  piquant,  and  Herr  von 
Baerenbach  shows  himself  capable  of  doing  justice  to  both. 

“  The  A  B  G  of  Passion,”  §  by  Otto  Roquette,  is  a  refreshing 
book  in  this  respect — that  it  renews  the  tradition  of  the  old  type 
of  German  novel  without  becoming  either  silly'  or  wearisome.  The 
romantic  and  sentimental  style  of  fiction  which  of  old  found  uni¬ 
versal  favour  is  indeed  by  no  means  extinct,  but  has  of  late  been 
abandoned  to  inferior  writers,  the  best  novelists  aiming  either  at 
strict  realism  or  at  the  dissemination  of  special  ideas.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  pleasant  to  traverse  again  the  familiar  region  of  eloquent,  if 
slightly  unreal,  emotion,  and  exciting,  if  hardly  probable,  incident, 
in  the  company  of  no  hack  scribbler  who  adheres  to  the  old  trade 
simply  because  he  is  too  old  to  learn  a  new  one,  but  of  so  elegant 
and  cultivated  a  writer  as  Herr  Otto  Roquette. 

The  October  number  of  the  Rundschau  ||  contains  several  con¬ 
tributions  of  importance,  amongst  others  a  graphic  account  of  the 
Arabian  desert  by  Paul  Giissfeldt,  which  should  do  something  to  re¬ 
store  ancient  and  now  somewhat  waning  traditions  of  Bedouin  hospi¬ 
tality.  A  pilgrimage  to  the  desert  is,  he  think's,  sufficiently  repaid  by 
the  opportunities  it  offers  for  intercourse  with  the  excellent  persons 
referred  to.  The  same  paper  contains  an  interesting,  and  in  the  main 
favourable,  account  of  the  convents  in  the  desert.  The  same  able 
writer,  as  it  would  appear,  who  has  already  sketched  the  course  of 
recent  military  and  political  events  in  their  connexion  with  the 
Eastern  question,  begins  a  history  of  the  Crimean  war.  The 
writer’s  sentiments  are  rather  implied  than  expressed ;  but  the 
general  tendency  of. his  work  must  be  to  impress  upon  his  country¬ 
men  the  extreme  danger  of  encouraging  Russian  aggression. 

“  Studies  on  Goethe  ”  are  chiefly  occupied  with  the  notice  of  a 
literary  journal  published  at  Frankfort  to  which  Goethe  contri¬ 
buted  in  his  youth.  An  essay  on  animal  magnetism,  by  W.  Preyer, 
is  extremely  hostile  to  the  mesmeric  theory  in  all  its  phases, 
especially  clairvoyance  and  spiritualism. 

Russian  wine  has  hardly  as  yet  established  itself  in  European 
markets,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not.  The 
current  number  of  the  Russian  Review  contains  a  very  careful 
account  of  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  in  the  Empire,  principally 
in  the  Crimea,  Transcaucasia,  and  Bessarabia.  No  less  than  four 
hundred  varietn  s  of  the  grape  are  cultivated  in  the  Crimea,  where 
the  most  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  the  acclimatization. 
The  system  of  cultivation  is  described  in  the  present  paper  ;  com¬ 
mercial  and  statistical  details  are  to  follow.  Slavonic  legends  of 
wine,  and  also  of  the  Cross,  form  the  subject  of  an  entertaining 
paper  by  Professor  Wesselofsky.  Professor  Petzholdt  continues 
his  review  of  Schuyler’s  Turkestan. 

*  Grundriss  der  christlichen  Ethih.  Von  Dr.  J.  P.  Lange.  Heidelberg  : 
Winter.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

t  Die  christliche  Ethih.  Von  Dr.  11.  Martensen.  Specieller  Theil.  2 
Abtlic.  Gotha  :  Lesser.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

X  Das  Problem  einer  A’utargeschichte  des  1 V cites.  Von  F.  von  Baeren- 
bach.  Jena:  Dulft.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

§  lias  Bvchstahirhuch  der  Leidcnschaft.  Roman  von  Otto  Roquette. 

2  Bde.  Beilin  :  Hertz.  London :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

||  Deutsche  Rundschau.  Ilerausgegeben  von  Julius  Rodenberg.  Jalirg.  5, 
lift.  5.  Berlin:  Paetel.  Loudon:  Trubner  &  Co. 

Russische  Revue:  Monatssehrift  fur  die  Knnde  Russlands.  Ileraus- 
gegeben  von  G.  Kbltger.  Jalirg.  7,  Hit.  8.  St.  Petersburg:  Schmitz- 
dorlf.  London  :  TrUbner  &  Go.  • 
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NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Saturday  Review,  including 
postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  is  £1  10s.  Ad.,  or 
$7  58  gold,  and  may  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Publisher,  Mr. 
David  Jones,  at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  or 
to  Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens,  American  Agency,  4  Trafalgar  Square, 
London.  International  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from  any 
office  in  the  United  States,  and  Subscriptions,  payable  in  advance, 
may  commence  at  any  time. 

PARIS. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday 
of  M.  Fotheringhah,  8  Hue  Neuve  des  Capucines. 

The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 
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CONTENTS  OP  No.  1,109,  OCTOBER  19,  1878  : 


Egypt.  Eastern  Affairs.  Current  Politics. 

The  Home  Rule  Schismatics.  Electricity  and  Gas.  The  Bishop  of  Orleans. 
The  Financial  Crisis.  The  Liverpool  Panic. 


Social  Hypocrites.  Bishop  Dupanloup. 

The  Argyll  Rooms  and  the  Middlesex  Magistrates.  Upper  India  in  the  Rains. 
Flying.  French  Translations  of  Dante.  The  Art  of  Going  Away.  Davos. 
Bell-Ringing  in  the  Past.  Racing  at  Newmarket. 


Mallock’s  Lucretius. 

Weber's  History  of  Indian  Literature.  A  Lighthouse  Engineer. 
Bright's  English  History  for  Public  Schools.  The  Monomaniac  of  Love. 
A  New  Testament  Commentary  for  English  Readers.  The  Fenland. 

A  Latter-Day  Novel.  German  Literature. 


CONTENTS  OP  No.  1,198,  OCTOBER  12,  1878  : 

Afghanistan — Parliamentary  Eccentricity — Austrian  Difficulties— The  Bankruptcy 
of  India — Lord  Chelmsford— Some  Lessons  of  the  Glasgow  Failure— Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  Political  Recreations — The  Sheffield  Church  Congress— A  Minister  of 
Health. 


rPO  PARENTS  residing  in  INDIA.— A  CLERGYMAN’S 

-L  WIDOW  and  DAUGHTERS,  very  fond  of  CHILDREN,  wish  to  receive  Two  or 
Three  fur  home  Care  and  Education.— Address,  F.  W.,  Messrs.  King  &  Co.,  Agents,  65  Coru- 
hill,  London.  _ _ _  - 

A  L  V  E  R  N  C  0  L  L  E  G  E. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  begin  on  Monday,  January  27. 


M 


ACLERGY7MAN,  who  has  travelled,  can  take  one  or  more 

PUPILS  to  the  South  for  the  Winter  or  longer.— Address,  H.  22,  at  C.  II.  May  &  Co.'s, 
General  Advertising  Offices.  7b  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C. 

A  N  OXFORD  MAN,  lately  Scholar  of  his  College,  obliged  to 

Xi.  Winter  in  the  South  of  Europe,  would  be  glad  to  take  charge  of  One  or  Two  IIOY8. 
Has  had  much  experience  in  travelling.— Address,  C.  W.  Browning,  Thorpe  Mundevillc, 
Banbury. _ _ _ _ 

T  EGAL  and  UNIVERSITY  EXAMINATIONS.— A  BAR- 

^  RISTER  (1st  Class  Certificate  of  Honour),  and  Graduate  in  Honours  of  Cambridge, 
prepares  CANDIDATES  for  the  Bar  and  Universities.— Address,  L.,  17  Bristol  Gardens.  W. 


TRIE 

j  MTT 


COMPETITIVE  MILITARY  EXAMINATION  of 


MILITIA  SUBALTERNS. -Major  F.  J.  A.  DUNN  is  prepared  to  receive  FOUR 
OFFICERS  to  Read  for  the  March  Examination. -Fairfield,  Newton  Abbot,  South  Devon. 


forwarded  on  or  before  November  5,  to  the  Secretary, 
London,  S.E.,  of  whom  all  particulars  may  be  obtained. 


Blackheath  Proprietary  School, 


PROFESSORSHIP  of  CLASSIC  S.- 

-L  UNIVERSITY  of  ADELAIDE. 

Established  bv  Act  of  Parliament  of  South  Australia,  and  endowed  with  £-10,000,  invested  at 
£ii  percent,  per  annum,  and  50,000  acres  of  land,  and  supplemented  by  a  grant  irom  the 
Colonial  Revenue  of  £5  per  cent,  per  annum  on  all  investments. 

A  Vacancy  having  occurred  in  the  HUGHES  PROFESSORSHIP  of  “  Classics  and  Com¬ 
parative  Philology  and  Literature,”  the  Council  of  the  University  invite  applications  lrom 
intending  candidates.  .  ,  . ,  .  .  . 

The  Salary  ot'  the  Professor  will  be  £1,000  per  annum,  without  fees  or  residence,  and  he  must 
engage  actively  in  the  work  of  Teachin"  as  well  as  of  Lecturing  and  Examining,  and  devote 
himself  exclusively  to  the  duties  of  his  Professorship.  ,  r  , 

Candidates  must  be  laymen.  Graduates  of  Universities  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  ot  sound 
constitution  and  in  good  health.  .  .  .. 

The  Professor  must  arrive  in  Adelaide  not  later  than  the  middle  of  February  next,  and  tne 
salary  will  be  paid  from  the  first  day  of  January  1879.  The  first  quarter’s  salary  will,  it 
required,  be  paid  by  the  undersigned  in  advance  on  embarkation.  Passage  money  will  not  be 

P*The  Professor  will  be  elected  by  a  Board  of  Electors  in  London,  who  will  require  a  personal 
interview  with  such  of  the  candidates  as  they  shall  designate. 

Applications  must  be  forwarded  not  later  than  November  1,  1878,  to  the  undersigned,  irom 
whom  all  further  necessary  information  may  be  obtained. 

By  authority  of  the  Council  of  the  University  of  Adelaide, 

ARTHUR  BLYTH, 

A  gent- General  for  South  Australia. 

8  Victoria  Chambers,  Westminster,  London,  S.W.,  October  8, 1878. _ 

T-I YERES. — TO  LET,  TWO  LARGE  VILLAS,  Furnished, 

A-  one  near  the  Town,  and  one  near  the  Hermitage.— Address,  Alpha,  the  English  Bank, 
Hydros. _ 

TTYDROPATHY.  —  SUDBROOK  PARK,  Richmond  Hill. 

J-J-  Physician— Dr.  EDWARD  LANE,  M.A.,  M.D.  Edin.  A  health  resort  for  Invalids 
and  others!  Turkish  Baths  on  the  Premises.  Private  entrance  to  Richmond  Park.  Prospectus 
on  application.  _ _ _ 

AVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL.— 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean,  India.  Chinn, 
Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company  ties  pa  ten 
their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  vi&  the  Suez  Canal,  every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every 
Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland  Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


HOTELS. 

T>  RIGHTON. — BEDFORD  HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

P.  O.  RICKARDS,  Manager. 

TLFRACOMBE  HOTEL. — Accessible  by  Rail,  Steamer,  or 

Coach.  Grand  Dining  Saloon  ;  Ladie9’  Drawing-room  ;  Reading,  Billiard,  and  Smoking 
Rooms ;  and  200  comfortable  Bedrooms.  Excellent  Cuisine,  Choice  Wines,  and  moderate 
charges.  Tariff  of  T.  W.  HUSSEY,  Manager,  Ilfracombe,  North  Devon. 


The  Military  Situation  on  the  Indian  Frontier— The  Church  and  the  Stage- 
Bookworms — Collisions  of  Vessels — Sir  Francis  Grant — The  German  Tourist — 
Waterloo  Bridge — An  Italian  View  of  English  Sports — The  Cesarewitch. 

Fowler’s  Edition  of  Bacon’s  Novum  Organum  —  France  in  1G87 — Spinoza’s  Dp  Dco  cl 
flomine — Richardson’s  Correspondence— Poganuc  People— An  Alphabetical 
Handbook  for  England  and  Wales— By-Ways — Public  Instruction  in  Russia — 
Minor  Notices. 


London  :  Published  at  38  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Daily,  Ten  to  Six. 


GIE  GILBERT  SOOTT  MEMORIAL.— 

A.  J.  B.  BERESFORD-HOPE,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman.— The  Committee  appointed  at 
the  Public  Meeting  held  in  the  Westminster  Chapter-house,  in  June  last,  to  erect  a  Memorial 
and  found  an  Art  Workman’s  Teachership  in  honour  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  a  sum  of  nearly  £900 
having  been  raised,  earnestly  invite  further  SUBSCRIPTIONS,  to  be  paid  to  the  Hon. 
Treasurer,  J.  Clarke,  Esq.,  13  Stratford  Place,  W.  ;  or  the  Bankers,  Messrs.  Cocks,  Bid- 
DULPH,  &  Co.,  of  43  Charing  Cross. 

TTNIVERSITY  of  LONDON.— PRELIMINARY  SCIEN- 

^  TIFIC  (M.B.)  EXAMINATION — Instruction  is  given  in  all  the  subjects  of  the  above 
Examination  at  GUY’S  HOSPITAL  during  both  Winter  and  Summer  Sessions.  The  Class 
is  not  confined  to  Students  of  the  Hospital — For  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  Dean,  Guy’s 
Hospital,  Southwark,  S.E. 

THING’S  COLLEGE,  London.— LECTURES  to  LADIES.— 

The  CLASSES  are  now  OPEN  at  5  Observatory  Avenue,  Campden  Ilill,  W.,  near  the 

High  Street  (Kensington)  Station.  Entries  should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible _ For  all 

information  apply  to  Miss  C.  G.  Schmitz,  26  Belsize  Park  Gardens,  N.  W. 

TNSTRUCTION  by  CORRESPONDENCE.— LADIES,  who 

wish  to  direct  the  Home  Education  of  their  Daughters  and  Sons,  are  invited  to  trv  a 
system  of  TEACHING  and  of  EXAMINATION  by  LETTER,  carried  on  bv  Tutors,  under 
the  management  of  a  Committee.  Preparation,  if  desired,  for  Edinburgh  University,  Local 
Examinations,  or  guidance  in  systematic  private  study.  Bursaries  of  £20,  and  Prizes  of  £5, 
offered  to  Students.  CLASSES  open  November  1.— Prospectus  to  be  had  from  ttfe  SECRKTAin  ! 
2  Glenorchy  Terrace,  Edinburgh. 


TJOME  EDUCATION.— A  LADY  (Wife  of  a  Colonel  in  the 

Indian  Army)  is  willing  to  receive  Two  or  Three  LADIES  to  Educate  with  her 
Daughter,  aged  Seventeen.  An  experienced  finishing  Governess.  German,  French,  Drawing; 
exceptional  advantages  in  Music  and  Singing.  Small  seaside  town  near  Plymouth.  Lovely 
scenery  ;  mild  climate  ;  very  healthy.  Boating  ;  Bathing.  The  highest  references  given  anil 
required.— Address,  H.  S.  King  &  Co.,  Army  Agents,  Cornhill. 

CAMBRIDGE  HIGHER  LOCAL  EXAMINATION,  1879.- 

-  CLASSES  (9r  LADIES  Preparing  for  this  Examination  .are  now  being  formed  by  somi 
ot  the  Masters  of  the  City  of  London  School.— For  full  particulars  apply  to  R.  F.  Charles 
ALA.,  at  the  School,  Milk  Street,  Cheapside,  E.C. 


PARIS.— FIRST-CLASS  BOARDING  HOUSE,  close  to  the 

-A-  Champs  Elysees,  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  Exhibition.  The  house  is  in  an  open,  healthy 
position,  surrounded  by  a  large  garden,  and  is  easily  accessible  by  Omnibus,  or  Rail,  from  all 
parts  of  Paris.  Special  facilities  arc  afforded  for  learning  the  French  language.  English  and 
Italian  are  also  spoken — For  Terms,  &c.,  apply  personally,  or  by  letter,  to  Madame  Gardon  i. 
38  Rue  Pergolese,  Paris.  References  given  if  required. 


NO  CHARGE  FOR  STAMPING  IN  COLOURS  BY  MACHINERY. 

TENNER  &  KNE  WSTUB, 

HERALDIC  STATIONERS  and  ENGRAVERS, 
beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superb  specimens  of  ILLUMINATING  RELIEF  STAMPING  and 
DIE-SINKING,  combining  the  perfection  of  work  with  the  most  moderate  price  ;  also  to  then- 
new  mode  of  stamping  in  colours  (by  machinery)  without  charge,  in  quantities  of  not  less  than 
two  reams  and  1,000  envelopes.  To  Clubs,  public  Companies,  and  large  consumers  generally, 
an  immense  saving  is  thus  effected.  All  kinds  of  Stationery  at  the  most  moderate  prices. 
Cash  discount  10  per  cent. 

JENNER  &  KNEWSTUB,  to  the  Queen,  33  St.  James’s  Street,  and  66  Jermyn  Street,  S.W. 


TU1  DENT  &  OO.,  61  Strand,  and  34  and  35  (Within)  Royal 

•  Exchange*  London,. Manufacturers  of  WATCHES,  CHRONOMETERS,  & c.,  to  ller 
Majesty. 

Makers  of  the  Great  Westminster  Clock  (Big  Ben),  and  of  the  Standard  Clock  (the  primary 
Standard  timekeeper  of  the  United  Kingdom)  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich. 

Catalogues  on  application. 


rPIIE  ASTRONOMER-ROYAL  Reported  to  the  Admiralty 

-A-  (August  13, 1870)  on  40  Chronometers  entered  for  annual  competition,  “  M.  F.  DENT’S 
is  the  finest  we  have  ever  had  on  trial.”  The  Report  on  Chronometers,  Watches.  &c.  by  the 
Judges  at  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition  can  be  had  on  application.  — M.  F.  DENT.  Chronometer. 
Watch,  and  Clock  Maker  to  the  Queen,  33  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS. 


TTEAL  &  SON’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

J—L  OF 

BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING, 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE, 

Sent  free  by  post. 

HEAD  &  SON,  195,  196,  197,  198  TOTTENIIAM-COURT-ROAD.  LONDON,  W. 


rPIIE  SOMMIER  TUCKER,  Patents  1124  and  3141. 

•A-  This  highly-commended  SPRING  MATTRESS,  comfortable  and  cleanly. 
Reduced  Price,  from  20s.,  may  now  be  ordered  direct  from  the  Manufacturers. 
IIEWETSON  &  MILNEll, 

CABINET  MAKERS  and  UPHOLSTERERS, 

The  EXCHANGE,  211,  212,  213  Tottenham  Court  Road  (Exactly  opposite  Goodge  Street) 
or  from  Agents,  whose  names  will  be  sent  on  application. 

T^URNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENT  S 

-A-  THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER’S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices  ;  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 

Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free _ 248,249,  and  250  Tottenham  Court  liond, 

aud  19,  20,  and  21  Cross  Street,  W.C.  Established  1862. 


'T'HE  LITERARY  MACHINE  (CARTER’S  PATENT) 

for  holding  ft  Book  or  Writing  Desk,  Lamp,  Meals,  &c.,  in  any  position,  over  an  En.-v 
Chair,  Bed,  or  Sofa,  obviating  the  fatigue  and  inconvenience  of  incessant  stooping  while  rend¬ 
ing  or  writing.  Invaluable  to  Invalids  and  Students.  Admirably  adapted  for  India.  A  most 
useful  gift.  Prices  from  21s.  Drawings  post  free. 

J.  CARTER,  6A  New  Cavendish  Street.  Great  Portland  Street,  W. 
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LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

-1-  Established  1303—1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C. ;  and  1G  &  17  PALL  MALL  S  W. 

CAPITAL,  £1,000,000.  PAID-UP  and  INVESTED,  £700,000. 
_ _ _ E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manaqcr. 

pHCENIX  FIRE  6  F  F  I  C  K 

LO.MBARD  STREET  AND  CIIARING  CROSS,  LONDON— Established  1732. 
Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

_ _ _  JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  Secretart,. 


H 


AND-IN-IIAND  FIRE  and  LIFE  INSURANCE  OFFICE, 

NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  BLACKFRIARS. 

Instituted  16%. 

The  OLDEST  Insurance  Office  in  the  World. 

The  WHOLE  OF  THE  PROFITS  are  divided  amongst  the  Policy-holders. 
_  Applications  for  Agencies  are  invited  from  persons  of  influence. 

TVJORTIIERN  FIRE  and  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

“** "  Established  1836. 

Office  in  LONDON— 1  MOORGATE  STREET. 

Accumulated  Funds  (December  31,  1877)  . £2,215,000. 

_ _ Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

T'HE  AGRA  BANK,  Limited.  —  Established  in  1833. 

CAPITAL  £1,000,000. 

Head  Office— NICHOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON. 
Branches  in  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Kurrachee,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai, 

Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  are  kept  at  the  Head  Office  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers, 
and  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  does  not  fall  below  £100. 

Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz. : 

At  5  ner  cent,  per  ann.,  subject  to  12  months’  Notice  of  Withdrawal. 

For  shorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank,  free  of 
extra  charge  ;  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 

Sales  and  Purchases  effected  in  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  and  the  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON,  Chairman. 


DEARS’  TRANSPARENT  SOAP.— For  the  Toilet,  the 

Nursery,  and  for  Shaving.  Refined,  free  from  excess  of  alkali  and  from  artificial  colour- 
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other  ^oap  is  admissible.  It  has  stood  the  test  of  eighty  years’  trial,  received  six  prize  medals, 
and  the  valued  recommendations  of  many  eminent  medical  practitioners.  Sold  by  all  Chemists, 
and  by  PEARS,  91  Great  Russell  Street.  London. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS. 

RY’S  COCOA  EXTRACT, 

Guaranteed  pure  Cocoa,  only  deprived  of  the  superfluous  oil. 

Sold  in  Packets  and  Tins. 

_ Twelftit  Exhibition  Mf.dal  awarded  to  J.  S.  FRY  &  SONS. 
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P  LAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CON- 

*  DIM E NTS.— E.  LAZENBY  &  SON,  Sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles.  Sauces,  and  Condiments,  so  long  and  favourably  distinguished 
by  their  Name,  beg  to  remind  the  Public  tlmt  every  article  prepared  by  them  is  guaranteed 
as  entirely  Un  ad  liberated. —‘>2  Wigmore  Street,  Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street. 
Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street,  London,  S.E. 

pr AR VE Y’S  SAUCE.  —  Caution.  —  The  Admirers  of  this 

IT,.  ,nrc  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle,  prepared  by 

E.  LAALNBV  .v  SON,  bears  the  Label  used  so  many  years,  signed  “  Elizabeth  Luzcrwu." 


IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  SPURIOUS  IMITATIONS  OF 

E  A  &  P  E  R  R  I  N  S’  SAUCE, 


i. 

Bottle  OI  vv  ukli.mi.umi  IKE  SAUCE,  and  without  which  none  is  Genuine.  Sold  Wholc- 
sale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester ;  Crosse  &  Blackwell.  London;  and  Export  Oilmen 
generally.  Retail,  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 

"WILLS’  “THREE  CASTLES.” — “  There  ’s  no  sweeter 

'  '  Tobacco  comes  from  Virginia,  and  no  better  brand  than  the  ‘  THREE 

CASTLES. ”’_Vidc  “The  Virginians.’’  Sold  only  in  Packets  and  Cigarettes, 
protected  by  the  Name  and  Trade  Mark  of 
_ _ W.  I).  &  II.  O.  WILLS,  Bristol  and  London. 

I  N  A  H  A  N  ’  S  L  L  WHISK  Y. 

The  Cream  of  Old  Irish  Whiskies,  pure,  mild,  mellow,  delicious,  and  most  whole¬ 
some.  Universally  recommended  by  the  Medical  Profession.  Dr.  HAssALLsays: 
“  I  he  \\  liisky  is  soft,  mellow  and  pure,  well  matured,  and  of  very  excellent  quality.” 
_ _ 20  Great  Titchfield  Street.  W.  _ 

Cg  A^  CRY  &  MOORE,  143  New  Bond  Street,  have,  devoted 

_ much  attention  to  the  Preparation  of 


K 


pANCREATIC  EMULSION,  highly  essential  for  all  persons 

_ with  a  tendency  to 

CONSUMPTION  and  WASTING  DISEASES,  as  it  improves 

^ _ the  appetite,  increases  the  weight,  and  is  in  fact  a  real 

jVTEDICINAL  FOOD,  taken  on  the  authority  of  the  most 

_  Eminent  Practitioners,  and  absolutely  indispensable  in  disorders  of  this  nature. 

^A\  OR\  &  MOORE,  and  all  Chemists  everywhere. 


TNDIGESTION. — MORSON’S  PREPARATIONS  of  PEP 
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turers,  T.  MORSON  &  SON,  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,  London. 


BOOKS,  See. 


"jYTUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY.  — NEW  BOOKS.  — See 

-LtX  MUDIE  S  LIBRARY  CIRCULAR  for  OCTOBER,  New  Edition,  now  ready. 

IVfUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. —  CHEAP  BOOKS.— 

X  L  Sec  MUDIE’S  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE  for  OCTOBER,  New  Edition,  now 
ready,  postage  free.  Tins  Catalogue  contains  more  than  Three  Thousand  Popular  Works 
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YTUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY— NOTICE.— All  the  Books 

.  ,  ,  in  Circulation  or  on  Sale  at  MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY  may  also  be  obtained, 
with  flu*  least  possible  delay,  by  all  Subscribers  to  MUDIE’S  MANCHESTER  LIBRARY, 
BARTON  AIlCADE,  MANCHESTER  cone  Minute’s  Walk  from  the  Exchange). 

Mudie’s  Select  Library,  Limited,  New  Oxford  Street.  City  Office,  2  King  Street,  Cheapside. 

THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW.— The  following  NUMBERS 
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EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No 

October,  was  published  on  Wednesday  Last. 

Contents 

THE  COPYRIGHT  COMMISSION. 

LOW’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  INDIAN  NAVY. 
GARDINER’S  GOVERNMENT  OF  CHARLES  I. 
RECENT  EXPLORATIONS  IN  PALESTINE. 

0.  WHO  WROTE  THE  ANNALS  OF  TACITUS  ? 

C.  THE  JESUIT  MARTYRS  :  CAMPION  AND  WALPOLE. 

7.  SIR  HENRY  TAYLOR’S  COLLECTED  WORKS. 

8.  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  M.  DE  BALZAC. 

9.  ENGLAND  IN  THE  LEVANT. 

London,  Longmans  and  Co.  Edinburgh,  A.  and  C.  Black. 
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THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  CCXCII., 

is  published  This  Day. 

Contents  : 

1.  JOHN  DRYDEN. 

2.  RISE  OF  THE  MODERN  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

3.  ELEPHANT  CATCHING. 

4.  PETRARCH. 

5.  ANCIENT  CYPRUS. 

6.  M.  THIERS  :  his  Life  and  Character. 

7.  THE  LANCASHIRE  COTTON  STRIKE. 

8.  IS  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  PROTESTANT? 

9.  THE  REVIVAL  OF  TURKEY. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 


EXPERIMENTAL  VILLA  BUILDING.  —  See  THE 

.  BUILDER  of  this  Week  for  View  and  Plans  :  View  of  New  Greek  Church,  Son  Frnu- 
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46  Catherine  Street.  And  all  New.-: 


[SATURDAY  REVIEW. — Bound  Volumes,  from  1855  (the 

commencement  of  the  Paper)  to  June  1868,  to  be  SOLD _ Apply  to  X.,care  of  R  KV  W 

43  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

nilROMO-LITHOGRAPHS,  published  by  the  ARUNDEL 

,  SOCIETY— Upwards  of  lno  CIIROMO-LITHOGRAPIIS.  from  early  Italian.  Flemish, 
and  German  1  amtmgs,  to  be  Sold,  separately,  at  prices  varying  from  5s.  to  £2  8s.,  to  Mi mbers 
ot  the  Society  ;  and  from  7s.  Od.  to  £3  3s.  to  Non-members.  On  View  at  the  Society’s  Rooms. 
Triced  Lists  sent  on  application  to 

_  F.  LAMBE  PRICE,  Secretary,  24  Old  Bond  Street,  W. 

ARUNDEL  SOCIETY. — Now  ready,  at  21s.  to  Members, 
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Uk  and  27s.  Cd.  to  Non-members,  a  CHROMO-LITHOGRAPH  from  Sir  Anthony  Moolcfs 
Portrait  ot  Queen  Mary  I.,  painted  for  Philip  II.,  and  preserved  in  tile  Museum  at  Madrid. 


F.  LAMBE  PRICE,  Secretary,  24  Old  Bond  Street,  W. 


A  RUNDEL  SOCIETY.— SEPULCHRAL  MONUMENTS  in 

,  ITALY,  photographed  by  Stephen  Thompson.  Now  ready,  in  folio,  at  21s.  to  Members 
of  the  Society,  and  25s.  to  Non-members,  any  one  of  the  Seven  Parts  of  the  above  Work, 
selected  at  the  purchaser’s  discretion.  Each  Part  contains,  in  a  printed  wrapper,  Seven  large 
1  holographs,  with  letter- press  descriptions  of  the  Monuments  by  Mr.  Thompson.  The  whole 
senes  of  49  Photographs,  arranged  chronologically,  will  he  sold  collectively,  with  an  introduc¬ 
tion  by  Air.  G.  E.  Street,  R.A.,  us  soon  ns  the  text  is  ready  lor  publication. 

F.  LAMBE  PRICE,  Secretary,  24  Old  Bond  Street,  W. 

[7ADKIEL’S  ALMANAC  for  1879,  now  ready. — Year  of 

ur4  .Troubles-- Voice  of  the  Stars— Weather  Predictions,  Hieroglyphic,  & c.  Zadkiel  foretold 
Warm  I  urkey,  Yellow-fever  in  America.  Troubles  in  India,  Sc.  Circulation  over  100,00(1. 
London :  Cousins  &  Co.,  3  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W,C. 


THE  SONGS  of  SCOTLAND.  Boosey  &  Co.’s  New  Edition  is 

published  this  day,  containing  190  Songs,  edited  by  Pittman,  with  a  new  and  important 
Introduction  on  Scotch  Poetry  and  Music  by  Dr.  Charles  Mai  kay,  Paper,  2s.;  cloth,  gilt 
edges,  -is.;  beautifully  illustrated  by  the  most  eminent  artists,  7s.  6d.-To  be  had  of  all  Music- 
sellers  throughout  the  world,  or  of  the  Publishers,  295  Regent  Street,  London. 

G  POUR'S  VIOLIN  SCHOOL.  Edited  by  Henry  Holmes. 

^  Complete,  with  numerous  Notes  by  the  Editor,  bound  in  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

Boosey  &  Co.,  295  Regent  Street. 


gONGS 


NEW  POEMS  BY  JOAQUIN  MILLER. 

Now  ready,  in  crown  8vo.  price  I  Os.  6d. 

of  FAR-AWAY  LANDS.  By  Joaquin  Miller. 

By  the  same  Author,  uniform,  price  10s.  Oil. 

QONGS  of  the  SIERRAS  and  SONGS  of  the  SUNLANDS. 

Revised  Edition,  in  One  Volume. 

London,  Longmans  A  Co. 


Now  ready,  in  crown  8vo.  price  3s.  Cd.  cloth, 

nnilE  PAST,  PRESENT,  and  FUTURE  of  ENGLAND’S 

JL  LANGUAGE:  By  William  Marshall,  Author  of  “  Lochlere.” 

London,  Longmans  Si  Co. 

Just  published,  crown  8vo.  cloth  limp,  Is.  Gd. 

TAELBOS  (Professor  LEON)  FRENCH  ACCIDENCE  and 

MINOR  SYNTAX. 

Williams  &  Noroate,  14  Henrietta  Street,  Covcnt  Garden,  London ;  and 
20  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 


Just  published,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s. 

T^ELBOS  (Professor  LEON)  CHAPTERS  on  the  SCIENCE 

of  LANGUAGE. 

Williams  &  Noroate,  14  Henrietta  Street,  Covcnt  Garden,  London;  and 
20  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 

2  vols.  18s. 

EMANS  (CPIAS.  I.)— A  HISTORY  of  MEDIAEVAL 

CHRISTIANITY  and  SACRED  ART.  In  Italy,  from  1350  to  1500. 

Just  published,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

IIEMANS  (C.  I.)— HISTORIC  and  MONUMENTAL  ROME: 

a  Handbook  for  the  Students  of  Classical  and  Christian  Antiquity  in  the  Italian  Capital 
By  Cjias.  Isidore  H emans. 

Williams  &  Noroate,  14  Henrietta  Street,  Covcnt  Garden,  London;  and 
20  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 


H 


Just  published.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 


MEMORANDA  on  the  MADONNA  dei  CANDELABRI  of 

RAFFAELLE.  By  J.  C.  Romxsox,  F.S.A. 

London  :  J.  RlMMELL  &  Sox,  400  Oxford  Street. 


Just  published,  crown  8vo.  vellum,  5s. 

A  RUNDINES  STURI :  sive  Eclogue  ex  Mureto,  Buebanano, 

■TA-  Aliisque  Reccntioris  Aevi  Poetis.  Collegit  atque  Edidit  Kobertus  B.  Kennard, 
M.A.,  E.  Coll.  Di  Job.  Bupt.,  Oxon,  Rector  dc  Marnhull,  Dorset. 

James  Parker  &  Co.,  Oxford,  and  London  :  377  Strand. 
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No.  1,200,  Vol.  46.  October  26,  1878.  [  Transmission  abroad.  3 


AFGHANISTAN.  | 

IT  appears  1  Hat  the  order  for  tl  i  e  Russian  Mission  to 
Cabul  was  despatched  to  Tashkend  on  the  same  day 
on  which  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  was  signed.  According  to 
a  semi-official  statement  previously  published,  the  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  Ameer  were  begun  and  continued  in  expec¬ 
tation  of  war ;  and  it  was  at  the  same  time  intimated 
that,  after  the  change  of  circumstances,  a  hostile  policy 
would  be  modified  or  abandoned.  The  later  version,  dia¬ 
metrically  contradicting  the  earlier,  is  probably  correct. 
It  may  therefore  be  assumed  that,  in  fomenting  the  disturb¬ 
ance  of  English  tranquillity  in  India,  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  intended  not  to  prepare  for  an  open  contest,  but  to 
evade  obligations,  freshly  and  deliberately  undertaken,  by 
putting  a  pressure  on  the  Power  which  was  most  likely  to 
insist  on  the  strict  performance  of  the  stipulations  of 
Berlin.  The  ostensible,  or  rather  the  verbal,  purpose  of 
the  mission  was  to  make  commercial  arrangements  with 
the  Government  of  Cabul,  and  to  thank  the  Ameer  for 
his  conduct  during  the  Turkish  war.  If  the  official 
phrases  have  any  meaning,  it  is  implied  that  the  Ameer 
had  rendered  some  service  to  Russia,  which  could  only 
consist  in  intrigues  or  preparations  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India.  Afghanistan  had  no  means  of  otherwise 
interfering  in  the  quarrel  between  Russia  and  Turkey. 
The  Ameer’s  alliance  with  the  hereditary  enemy  of  the 
Sultan  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  slight  influence  which 
religious  connexion  exercises  in  the  present  day  over 
political  action.  It  was  known  in  all  parts  of  Asia  that 
the  Russian  invader  was  professedly  engaged  in  a  crusade 
against  Mahometanism,  and  that  the  only  aid  which  could 
he  expected  by  the  victims  of  religious  ambition  must 
proceed  from  England  ;  yet  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  Ameer  caused  dissatisfaction  to  the  most  fanatical 
of  his  subjects  by  placing  his  forces  at  the  disposal  of 
Russia  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  diversion  to  the  de¬ 
triment  of  Turkey.  It  would  be  idle  to  reproach  an 
Asiatic  ruler  with  impolitic  or  unprincipled  levity.  Re¬ 
proaches  against  Russia  are  also  useless,  and  they  could 
not  reasonably  convey  an  imputation  of  frivolity. 

While  the  combination  between  Russia  and  the  Afghan 
Government  is  not  even  disguised,  some  impatience  may 
be  justified  when  English  politicians  affect  to  regard  the 
dispute  as  only  concerning  the  Ameer  on  one  side  and  the 
Indian  Government  on  the  other.  The  reception  of  the 
Russian  mission  was,  according  to  some  Liberal  speakers, 
a  legitimate  exercise  of  the  authority  which  belongs  to  an 
independent  prince.  The  refusal  to  allow  Sir  Neville 
Chamberlain  to  enter  Afghan  territory  was  another 
sovereign  act  which,  however  unpalatable,  cannot  properly 
be  questioned.  It  is  certain  that  neither  the  Russian 
Government  nor  the  Ameer  at  any  time  held  the  opinion 
which  is  professed  by  their  English  apologists.  General 
Kaufmann  and  his  agents  would  ridicule  the  pretence  of  an 
Afghan  policy  which  had  no  relation  to  England  and  India. 
On  the  other  hand,  Shere  Ali  only  invited  or  accepted 
Russian  assistance  in  the  hope  of  employing  it  against 
those  whom  he  has  long  regarded  as  enemies.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  some  years  ago,  especially  at  the  time  of  his 
visit  to  Lord  Mayo,  the  Ameer  had  no  inclination  to  permit 
Russian  interference  in  his  foreign  or  domestic  affairs.  It 
is  a  disputed  question  whether  it  would  have  been  possible 
to  secure  and  retain  his  goodwill  by  a  policy  different  from 
the  capricious  series  of  changes  which  in  fact  occurred.  At 
present  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  he  tolerates  Russian 


alliance  and  patronage  with  intentions  hostile  to  England. 
Whether  he  has  yielded  to  Russian  pressure  or  invited 
foreign  aid  will  perhaps  be  better  understood  when  the 
report  of  Lord  Lytton’s  native  Envoy  has  been  published. 
It  is  a  tenable  position  that  it  might  have  been  wise  to 
take  no  notice  of  his  ill-will,  and  of  his  diplomatic  and  mili¬ 
tary  preparations  for  a  contest ;  but  to  discuss  the  Afghan 
complication  without  reference  either  to  the  Ameer  s  objects 
or  to  the  intentions  of  Russia  would  be  imbecile,  if  it  were 
not  primarily  factious.  Some  of  those  who  have  taken 
part  in  the  discussion,  while  they  admit  and  nrge  the 
necessity  of  securing  control  over  the  Afghan  tribes,  go  out 
of  their  way  to  defend  with  a  serene  impartiality  the 
political  morality  of  Russia.  It  is,  they  allow,  inevitable 
that  a  civilized  Power  should  constantly  extend  its 
dominions  at  the  expense  of  its  barbarous  neighbouis. 
Encroachments  have  to  be  repelled  and  punished,  and 
security  must  be  taken  for  the  future  ;  so  that  the  Russian 
advance,  thongh  it  may  conflict  with  English  interests,  is 
natural,  and  almost  laudable.  The  same  necessity  justifies 
the  resistance  of  the  Power  which  finds  itself  menaced ; 
but,  even  if  collision  ensues,  neither  party  is  to  blame. 
The  general  theory  may  be  sound ;  but  the  Afghans  had 
not  interfered  with  Russian  territory,  nor  is  it  pretended 
that  the  mission  to  Cabul  was  required  as  a  precaution 
against  frontier  outrages.  The  date  of  the  mission  seems 
to  have  been  determined  not  by  any  local  consideration, 
bnt  by  the  conclusion  of  the  negotiations  of  Berlin.  Moral 
indignation  is  undoubtedly  wasted  on  ambitious  potentates ; 
but,  although  it  may  be  a  waste  of  time  and  energy  to 
prove  that  Russian  policy  is  criminal,  there  is  a  practical 
advantage  in  ascertaining  whether  it  is  umriendly. 

The  substance  of  the  Ameer’s  letter  transmitted  by  the 
Nawab  Gholam  Hussein  Khan  will  probably  be  soon  made 
public.  The  remark  that  the  release  of  the  English  agent 
is  a  proof  of  Shere  Ali’s  inclination  for  a  compromise 
conveys  an  unconscious  illustration  of  the  character 
of  the  independent  Prince  of  Liberal  meetings.  A 
ruler  who  is  believed  to  be  deterred  from  a  gross  out¬ 
rage  only  by  considerations  of  selfish  interest  seems 
scarcely  entitled  to  profit  by  strict  observance  of  the 
rules  of  international  courtesy.  For  the  present  it 
is  unnecessary  to  inquire  whether  Shere  Ali  would  on 
occasion  emulate  the  crimes  of  his  half-brother  Akbau 
Khan.  The  Ameer’s  domestic  policy  has  conformed  rather 
to  an  Asiatic  than  to  a  European  standard.  It  is  now  re¬ 
ported  that  he  has  threatened  his  son  Yakoob  with  death, 
if  a  stab  administered  by  Yakoob  to  an  Afghan  chief 
proves  to  be  fatal.  The  domestic  tragedies  of  an 
Oriental  Court  prove  that  it  cannot  be  dealt  with 
in  accordance  with  European  doctrine  and  practice.  It 
is  possible  that  Shere  Ali  may  have  proposed  a  compro¬ 
mise  with  or  without  an  indirect  purpose.  According  to 
a  rumour  which  has  since  been  contradicted,  he  was 
rea  ly  to  meet  the  Viceroy  at  Peshawur,  though  he  would 
not  '■eceive  a  mission  at  Cabul.  If  he  had  made  any  offer 
of  the  kind,  it  might  have  been  confidently  conjectured  that 
he  only  wished  to  obtain  additional  time  for  preparation. 
The  Viceroy  might  not  improperly  have  met  the  Ameer  at 
an  outward  post  of  English  territory,  if  General  Stolietofp 
had  not  bee..'  received  at  Cabul,  and  if  Sir  Neville 
Chamberlain  had  not  been  sent  back.  Any  concession 
even  in  form  might  nc oroduce  disastrous  consequences, 
and  fortunately  the  Indian  Lrovt-mment  is  not  likely  to 
commit  this  particular  form  of  blunder.  The  object  of 
delaying  the  English  advance  will  apparently  be  attained 
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without  any  pretence  of  negotiation.  The  dimensions  of 
the  army  are  every  day  becoming  larger,  but  the  time  for 
immediate  invasion  is  almost  exhausted.  It  is  now  said 
that  the  Commander-In-Chief  will  force  the  Khyber  Pass 
in  the  spring,  while  another  large  force  operates  against 
Candahar.  It  would  therefore  seem  that  the  Ameer  has 
no  need  of  attempting  to  amuse  the  Viceroy  by  diplo¬ 
matic  pretences. 

The  rumours  of  the  number  of  men  collected  by  the 
Ameer  at  Ali  Musjid  and  elsewhere  are  to  be  received  with 
distrust,  nor  can  reliance  be  placed  on  stories  of  desertion, 
or  of  adherence  of  various  clans  to  the  English  cause.  The 
Afghans  in  general  will  probably  be  inclined  to  take  part 
with  the  stronger  combatant,  and  at  present  they  have  not 
the  means  of  estimating  the  comparative  forces.  Those 
among  them  who  possess  military  experience,  or  who  re¬ 
member  the  history  of  the  last  war,  will  be  slow  to  believe 
that  any  number  of  Afghan  troops  can  resist  a  powerful 
regular  army  commanded  by  capable  officers.  On  the  other 
hand,  faith  may  perhaps  be  reposed  in  the  Russians,  who  now 
apparently  possess  the  intimate  confidence  of  the  Ameer. 
The  Afghans  will  not  know  whether  Russia  will  venture 
on  open  war  with  England,  nor  can  they  rightly  calculate 
the  force  which  could  in  case  of  need  be  detached  from 
Turkestan  to  Cabul.  Of  all  the  minutest  details  of  English 
preparations  and  plans  Shere  Ali  will  have  the  fullest 
knowledge,  derived  by  his  Russian  advisers  from  the 
columns  of  an  accommodating  English  journal,  which 
will  be  much  more  serviceable  to  the  Ameer  than  any 
intelligence  department  which  he  is  likely  to  organize. 
The  civilians  who  collect  and  publish  information  for  the 
glory  of  their  employers  and  for  the  use  of  the  enemy 
cannot  perhaps  be  prevented  from  continuing  their 
scandalous  task.  If  any  official  contributes  to  the  dis¬ 
closure  of  the  military  plans  of  the  English  Government, 
dismissal  from  the  service  would  be  a  light  punishment 
for  his  offence. 


THE  REPRESSION  OF  SOCIALISM. 

FTIHE  German  Parliament  has  at  last  passed  the'Socialis 
Bill,  and  the  measure  has  not  only  become  law,  but 
has  been  put  into  immediate  operation.  Between  thirty 
and  forty  journals,  of  a  character  obnoxious  to  the  autho¬ 
rities,  have  ceased  to  appear ;  and  one  that  tried  to  secure 
a  happier  and  brighter  existence  under  a  new  form  only 
made  the  experiment  to  find  that  the  first  number  of  its 
new  issue  was  also  its  last.  Some  political  clubs  have  also 
received  orders  to  dissolve  themselves  ;  and,  especially  in 
Berlin,  Socialism  is  already  being  very  effectually  repressed. 
All  repressive  measures  succeed  at  first.  There  are  journals 
that  can  be  stopped  without  any  one  missing  them  except  a 
very  limited  circle  of  readers,  little  known  to  orderly  society. 
There  are  clubs  that  can  be  dissolved  which  have  been  the 
resort  of  a  few  idle,  noisy,  or  crazy  loafers.  A  few  mis¬ 
chievous  persons  whose  names  are  almost  entirely  unknown 
to  the  public  can  be  ordered  to  change  their  place  of  resi¬ 
dence.  It  is  only  at  a  later  stage  that  the  wisdom  of  repression 
is  really  tested.  But  the  Germans  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  they  will  have  a  policy  of  repression  to  test. 
Prince  Bismarck  succeeded  in  carrying  his  Bill,  not  by 
obtaining,  as  he  hoped,  a  majority  at  the  recent  elections, 
but  through  the  fear  and  disgust  which  Socialism  has 
excited  in  a  large  section  of  German  society  which  cleaves 
in  the  main  to  Liberal  principles.  If  Prince  Bismarck 
had  not  pushed  this  section  in  the  direction  of  a  Bill 
which  placed  Socialists  out  of  the  pale  of  the  ordinary 
law,  it  would  not  itself  have  called  for  any  departure 
from  the  maxims  by  which  it  holds  itself  bound.  But  when 
lie  insisted  that  a  repressive  measure  was  indispensable 
if  society  was  to  be  saved,  it  could  not  make  up  its  mind 
that  he  was  altogether  wrong.  It  was  by  the  aid,  not  of 
the  leaders,  but  of  the  mass  of  the  national  Liberal  party, 
that  the  Bill  was  carried ;  and  those  who  approached  the 
measure  neither  quite  liking  it  nor  quite  disliking  it  satis¬ 
fied  themselves  with  mitigating  the  rigour  of  its  provisions. 
The  chief  concession  they  obtained  from  the  Chancellor 
was  that,  the  operation  of  the  new  law  should  be  limited 
to  a  period  of  two  and  a  half  years.  Some  minor  altera¬ 
tions  were  also  made  in  the  Bill  itself;  but  the  main 
element  of  the  measure  has  remained  untouched.  This  con¬ 
sists  in  placing  persons  whom  the  authorities  declare  to 
be  Socialists  at  the  mercy  of  the  police,  subject  to  an 
appeal  to  a  new  Court  of  eight  members.  This  Court  has 
now  been  appointed  by  the  Federal  Council,  and  consists 


of  four  political  and  four  legal  members.  The  smaller 
States  are  adequately  represented  in  the  Court ;  but  two  of 
the  jurists  are  Prussian  judges,  and  Prince  Bismarck  has 
ample  reason  for  thinking  that  Prussian  judges  will  always 
go  straight.  The  Court  will  apparently  have  before  lono- 
much  to  occupy  its  attention.  The  publishers  of  the 
suppressed  journals  and  the  members  of  the  dissolved 
clubs  will  not  think  of  appealing ;  but  the  Socialists  have 
already  announced  that  they  intend  to  write  on  new  topics 
and  m  a  new  way.  They  will  occupy  themselves  with 
subjects  that  seem  to  be  legally  open  to  them,  and 
will  yet  offer  a  field  for  popular  agitation.  They 
are  going  to  take  up  public  education,  the  regulation  of 
the  hours  of  labour,  local  self-government,  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  and  kindred  matters  on  which,  with  a  little  adroit¬ 
ness,  much  may  be  written  that  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
decisively  Socialistic,  and  yet  that  would  seem  dangerous  and 
highly  objectionable  to  Prince  Bismarck.  It  is  by  the  mode 
m  which  writings  of  this  class  are  treated  that  the  wisdom 
of  the  new  Bill  will  be  tested.  If  they  are  suppressed 
political  life  and  thought  in  Germany  will  be  for  the  time 
effaced.  If  they  are  not  suppressed,  the  Socialists  will 
have  outwitted  Prince  Bismarck.  As  the  Prince  is  not  at 
all  the  kind  of  person  to  stand  being  outwitted,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  police  and  the  Court  of  Appeal  will  suppress 
them  for  him ;  and  then,  but  not  until  then,  the  Germans 
who  wish  for  political  life  and  cultivate  political  thouo-ht 
will  ascertain  what  the  Bill  has  done  for  them. 

It  so  happens  that  at  the  very  moment  when  a  policy 
of  repression  has  been  instituted  in  Germany,  a  policy  of 
a  character  directly  opposite  has  been  triumphant  in 
Italy.  The  popular  movement  in  Italy  is  not  exactly 
Socialistic;  but  it  is  of  a  kind  that,  as  regards  the 
authorities,  is  not  very  dissimilar  from  that  going  on 
in  Germany.  It  takes  the  form  of  crying  out  that 
criminals  shall  not  be  properly  punished,  of  crying  out  for 
a  Republic,  and  of  declaiming  about  Italia  Irredenta . 

I  he  line  of  the  Government  on  these  heads  is  not  the  line 
that  suits  its  eager  and  foolish  opponents.  They  dream  of 
a  glorious  time  when  erring  men  shall  be  gently  reproved, 
the  contemptible  pageantry  of  royalty  shall  be  abolished’ 
and  Italy  shall  possess  every  inch  of  ground  that  Italians 
have  ever  trod.  These  opinions  are  very  inconvenient  to 
the  Government.  Pity  for  criminals  tends  to  destroy  the 
discipline  of  the  army.  The  cry  for  a  Republic  is  an 
open  attack  upon  the  Monarchy.  The  bravadoes  about 
Italia  Irredenta  tend  to  alienate  Austria  and  to  create 
serious  difficulties  in  the  general  diplomatic  position 
of  Italy.  How  should  the  Government  encounter 
these  inconvenient  opinions  ?  Should  it  repress  them, 
or  let  them  have  their  swing  and  leave  them  to  die  out  ? 

A  difference  of  judgment  on  this  head  has  broken  up  the 
Cabinet  of  Signor  Cairoli.  Count  Corti  and  the  Ministers 
of  War  and  Marine  have  resigned,  the  resignation  of 
Count  Corti  being  partly  due  to  the  unjust  unpopularity 
that  rewarded  his  conduct  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  and 
that  of  his  military  colleagues  being  partly  due  to  their 
indignation  at  discovering  that  hesitation  was  felt  about 
carrying  out  the  sentence  of  a  soldier  whose  conduct  had, 
according  to  the  military  code,  involved  the  penalty  of 
death.  But  it  is  understood  that  the  retiring  Ministers 
also  strongly  disapproved  a  speech  lately  made  by  the 
Premier,  in  which  he  intimated  that,  if  enthusiasts  liked 
to.  trouble  the  Government  with  foolish  and  inopportune 
cries  for  redeeming  unredeemed  Italy,  they  might  do 
so,  and  the  Government  would  calmly  pursue  its  own 
course,  and  take  no  notice  of  them.  At  one  time  it  was 
thought  probable  that  Signor  Cairoli  would  also  have  to 
retire  from  office,  and  that  his  Cabinet  would  altogether 
disappear.  But  the  young  King  interposed  with  much 
energy  and  determination,  and  declared  that  it  was 
useless  for  Signor  Cairoli  to  retire,  as  he  would  send  for 
him  again  and  again,  and  would  send  for  no  one  else.  He 
wished  it  to  be  understood  that,  if  he  was  to  be  King,  he 
would  reign  as  a  King  who  was  not  afraid  of  his  people. 
The  more  a  Republic  was  talked  of  the  better  he  would  be 
appreciated,  and  his  subjects  might  be  trusted  to  settle  for 
themselves  whether  they  would  knock  their  heads  against 
a  stone  wall  by  rushing  at  Trieste.  That,  if  people  talk 
and  write  enough,  good  sense  will  prevail  over  nonsense  is 
the  primary  calculation  on  which  free  institutions  are 
founded.  To  apply  this  calculation  to  a  young,  divided, 
and  struggling  country  like  Italy  demands  much  boldness 
and  much  faith  in  the  future  of  the  kingdom.  But,  under 
the  circumstances,  it  must  have  been  applied  or  not;  and 
if  they  are  justified  by  success  in  determining  to  apply  it 
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unreservedly,  the  King  and  Signor  Cairoli  will  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  having  deserved  well  of  Italy  and  of  European 
liberty. 

The  Republican  Government  of  France  has  also  been 
trying  its  unwilling  hand  at  the  repression  of  Socialism. 
Exhibitions  and  Communism  are  apt  to  go  together.  The 
International  itself  was  the  offspring  of  an  Exhibition 
gathering  ;  and  if  working-men  are  supposed  to  have  a 
peculiar  leaning  towards  Socialism,  a  good  opportunity 
of  fostering  their  nascent  inclination  seems  to  be  afforded 
when  cheap  trains  bring  thousands  of  them  to  a  common 
place  of  meeting,  and  a  lottery  is  got  up  really  to  give  a 
piece  of  questionable  fun  to  the  public,  but  nominally  to 
help  poor  provincials  to  see  the  grand  show  of  Paris.  The 
opportunity  was  seized  by  a  fortuitous  band  of  Com¬ 
munists,  Socialists,  Positivists,  and  excited  ladies  ;  and 
when  they  found  each  other  out,  they  insisted  on  meeting- 
in  a  number  which  slightly  exceeded  the  limit  of  thirty, 
beyond  which  all  meetings  must  be  specially  authorized. 
The  Government  could,  if  it  pleased,  prosecute  them 
for  the  offence,  and  decided  to  do  so.  I  he  accused, 
with  the  exception  of  two  of  the  excited  ladies, 
were  naturally  condemned,  but  the  punishments  awarded 
were  of  a  very  trifling  character.  The  prisoners  seem 
to  have  regarded  their  trial  in  the  light  of  an  agreeable 
outing.  For  once  in  their  lives  they  could  say  what  they 
pleased,  and  be  sure  that  whatever  they  said  would 
command  attention.  They  could  attack  the  Government, 
and  dwell  on  the  inconsistency  of  a  Republican  Cabinet  which 
permitted  Church  Congresses  and  forbade  the  expression 
of  the  opinions  of  the  poor.  They  could  give  themselves 
the  subtle  pleasure  of  stating,  without  the  slightest  foun¬ 
dation,  that  the  trial  had  been  instituted  at  the  dictation 
of  Prince  Bismarck.  They  could  give  an  exhaustive  ex¬ 
position  of  their  opinions,  and  could  even  debate  interesting- 
questions  between  themselves,  such  as  whether  a  Positivist 
can  also  be  a  Socialist.  As  the  most  irrepressible  of  the 
ladies  triumphantly  pointed  out,  the  Government  seemed  to 
have  lost  much  more  than  it  gained  by  the  trial ;  and 
she  is  especially  to  be  congratulated,  for  not  only  did  she 
drive  the  judge  wild  by  constantly  interrupting  him,  and 
make  a  long  and  spirited  speech  defying  him  and  every¬ 
body,  but  she  happened  to  be  one  of  the  two  acquitted,  so 
that  she  got  all  her  amusement  for  nothing.  Certainly  re¬ 
pression  could  not  have  taken  a  milder,  or  apparently  a 
more  ineffectual,  form.  There  were  obvious  inconveniences 
in  giving  Socialists  this  gentle  kind  of  admonition.  But 
the  decision  of  the  Government  to  prosecute  may  never¬ 
theless  have  been  a  wise  one.  The  recollections  of  the 
Commune  are  still  sufficiently  fresh  in  France  and  Paris 
to  cause  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  if  it  could  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  Government  was  allowing  anything  of  the 
kind  to  begin  over  again.  It  is  the  law  that  a 
public  meeting  of  more  than  thirty  persons  is  not 
to  be  permitted  unless  it  has  received  a  licence  to 
meet.  These  Communists  happened  to  be  very  insig¬ 
nificant  and  nninfluential  people ;  but  still  they  broke 
the  law,  and  the  Government  had  to  decide  whether, 
because  it  was  a  Republican  Government,  it  would  over¬ 
look  the  infraction  of  the  law.  It  decided  that  the  evil 
of  omitting  to  enforce  the  law  was  greater  than  the  evil 
of  enforcing  it.  Two  reasons  may  be  supposed  to  have 
led  to  this  decision.  A  Republican  Government  that 
seemed  indulgent  to  or  afraid  of  the  Communists  might 
have  been  distrusted,  as  likely  to  lead  France  into  disorder  ; 
and,  secondly,  as  the  Government  is  constantly  having  to 
enforce  the  law  against  its  clerical  opponents,  it  had  to 
avoid  the  reproach  of  unfairness  if  it  did  not  enforce  the 
law  against  those  of  its  opponents  who  are  very  much  the 
reverse  of  clerical.  This  repression  of  Socialism  in  France 
has  been  of  so  faint  a  type,  and  was  so  justified  by  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  country,  that  it  can  hardly 
be  taken  into  account ;  and  it  is  between  Germany  and 
Italy  that  the  real  issue  is  to  be  tried  as  to  the  proper 
mode  of  dealing  with  inconvenient  opinions. 


SIR  STAFFORD  NORTHOOTE  IN  THE  MIDLAND 
COUNTIES. 

IR  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE  is  generally  trusted 
and  respected,  and  he  has  the  fluency  and  confidence 
which  become  a  Parliamentary  leader ;  but  the  effect  of 
his  speeches  is  diminished  by  a  growing  habit  of  facetious 


affability.  In  his  first  Birmingham  speech  he  defended 
the  recent  practice  of  himself  and  his  colleagues  by  sug¬ 
gesting  that  it  was  necessary  or  convenient  to  attend 
public  meetings  during  the  Parliamentary  recess.  It  is 
not  a  little  surprising  that  when  Mr.  Gladstone  himself 
has  refrained  from  oral  attacks  on  the  Government,  several 
of  the  Ministers  should  have  taken  occasion  to  defend  their 
policy.  It  is  seldom  prudent  to  indicate  consciousness  that 
an  apology  is  required  ;  or,  if  it  was  desirable  to  remind 
the  country  that  the  Government  is  only  responsible  for 
a  part  of  the  late  increase  of  expenditure,  Mr.  Cross’s 
figures  were  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  though  he  w-as  not  likely  to  exceed  the  limits 
of  moderation  and  good  taste,  might  have  foreseen  that 
some  of  his  supporters  would  be  less  judicious.  Captain 
Burnabt,  who  is  endeavouring,  by  a  hopeless  canvass  of 
Birmingham,  to  establish  a  claim  to  the  good  offices  of  the 
party  in  some  other  constituency,  thought  proper  to  con¬ 
trast,  in  discourteous  and  exaggerated  language,  the  systems 
of  policy  which  are  respectively  represented  by  Lord 
Beaconsfield  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  is  probable  that  the 
persecuted  minority  of  Conservatives  at  Birmingham  may 
cultivate  feelings  of  chronic  irritation,  and  their  chosen 
candidate  might  at  another  time  have  been  excused  for 
sympathizing  with  his  supporters ;  but  it  was  unlucky 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  should  seem  to  be 
associated  with  a  commonplace  outburst  of  factious  vio¬ 
lence.  He  had  himself  spoken  without  undue  boastfulness  of 
the  motives  of  the  Government  in  concluding  the  Anglo- 
Turkish  treaty.  He  was,  he  said,  not  certain  that  the 
experiment  of  improving  the  administration  of  Asia  Minor 
would  succeed,  but  he  was  confident  that  it  was  worth 
trying.  He  would  assuredly  not  have  accused  the  Oppo¬ 
sition  of  baseness  and  cowardice  in  holding  a  contrary 
opinion.  He  reserved  his  reasons  for  hoping  that  the 
possession  of  Cyprus  would  be  advantageous,  perhaps 
because  Conservative  Associations  were  not  fit  deposi¬ 
tories  of  State  secrets,  or  possibly  because  there  was 
nothing  to  tell.  Two  Cabinet  Ministers  who  have  started 
on  a  visit  to  the  newest  part  of  the  Empire  will  per¬ 
haps  on  their  return  enliven  their  speeches  by  some  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  value  of  the  acquisition. 

The  most  satisfactory  part  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s 
first  speech  was  the  assurance  that  nothing  has  yet  happened 
to  prove  that  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  will  not  be  carried  into 
execution.  The  late  movements  of  the  Russian  army  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople  and  the  insolent 
language  attributed  to  high  Russian  functionaries  have 
caused  not  unreasonable  uneasiness ;  and  the  rumoured 
scheme  of  making  General  Ignatieff  Prince  of  Bulgaria  is 
not  calculated  to  restore  confidence.  It  must  be  assumed 
that  a  principal  Minister  Avould  not  declare  the  alarm  to 
be  unfounded  or  premature  without  sufficient  reason.  Of 
the  Afghan  war  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  had  nothing  to 
say  which  had  not  been  repeatedly  anticipated.  He  con¬ 
ventionally  professed  still  to  hope  that  no  collision  might 
take  place,  although  the  Indian  Government  is  concen¬ 
trating  a  large  army  on  the  frontier  of  Afghanistan, 
while  the  Ameer  has  thrown  himself  wholly  into  the  arms 
of  Russia.  If  it  was  necessary  to  touch  on  the  question 
before  a  popular  audience,  it  might  have  been  not  inop¬ 
portune  to  censure  the  factious  and  hasty  attacks  which 
have  on  this  point  been  made  on  the  Government  without 
sufficient  knowledge.  The  managers  of  the  Birmingham 
Political  Club  issued  orders  to  the  affiliated  branches  to 
agitate  against  the  Afghan  war  as  soon  as  the  rupture  was 
announced.  Several  speakers  at  Liberal  meetings  have 
since  affected  to  defend  the  conduct  of  the  Ameer,  as  a 
lawful  exercise  of  the  discretion  belonging  to  an  inde¬ 
pendent  potentate.  An  appeal  to  the  patriotism  and  to 
the  good  sense  of  Englishmen  would  have  been  cordially 
received.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  high 
authorities  as  to  the  necessity  and  expediency  of  the  war ; 
but  eager  and  unthinking  adherence  to  the  cause  of 
every  successive  enemy  of  England  implies  habitual  sub¬ 
ordination  of  the  national  welfare  to  the  interests  of  party. 
It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
hitherto  withheld  his  opinion  on  the  Afghan  quarrel . 
There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  conclusions  which  he  has 
formed,  or  of  the  vigour  with  which  they  will  in  due  time 
be  presented  to  the  country ;  but  for  the  present  he  is 
content  with  a  tolerant  criticism  of  the  less  urgent  questions 
of  spiritualistic  magic,  grocers’  licences,  and  conversions 
to  Rome. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  observations  on  his  own  de- 
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pax  tment  of  finance  would  have  been  more  impressive  if 
he  had  not  selected  1856  for  comparison  with  the  present 
year.  _  The  rate  of  Income-tax  was  then,  he  said,  sixteen- 
pence  in  the  pound,  whereas  it  is  now  only  fivepence ;  but, 
as  he  afterwards  admitted,  the  Crimean  war  only  ended 
in  1856,  and  he  might  have  added  that  the  pressure  of  the 
House  of  Commons  compelled  the  Government  to  reduce 
the  rate  before  the  year  was  over.  It  was  more  to  the 
purpose  to  show  that,  if  the  taxes  of  1856  were  applied 
to  the  present  state  of  population  and  trade,  the  revenue 

Tc1?.  be  i?creased  hy  25,000,000 1.  There  is  an  element 
ot  fallacy  in  the  comparison,  because  it  has  been  the 
result,  as  it  was  a  principal  object,  of  reduction  of  taxes 
to  increase  consumption  and  to  stimulate  industry ;  but 
the  calculated  increase  of  the  public  income  under 
imaginary  conditions  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
extent  of  the  national  resources.  Of  the  present  state  of 
trade  it  was  impossible  to  speak  cheerfully;  but  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  was  able  to  announce  his  belief  that, 
notwithstanding  the  present  depression,  his  estimates 
would  still  be  justified  by  the  year’s  receipts.  Of  the  ex¬ 
penditure  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  estimate  as  long  as 
the  condition  of  foreign  affairs  is  uncertain.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  has  either  not  formed  or  not  published  its  decision  on 
the  apportionment  of  the  cost  of  the  impending  war 


Stafford  Northcote  has  done  his  party  little  harm  and 
no  good.  Without  his  intervention  his  party  might  have 
assumed  that  there  was  something  to  be  said  for  the  policv 
of  the  Government. 


THE  CITY  OF  GLASGOW  BANK. 


between  the  English  and  Indian  Treasuries.  Even  the 
expense  of  the  occupation  of  Cyprus  can  only  have  been 
approximately  ascertained  ;  and  the  threatening  demeanour 
of  Russia  has  for  the  present  prevented  any  reduction  of 
naval  forces.  It  is  difficult,  in  the  absence  of  official 
knowledge,  to  share  Sir  Stafford  Northcote?s  sanguine 
estimate  of  the  revenue.  There  is  too  much  reason  to  fear 
that,  while  the  Excise  becomes  less  and  less  productive, 
the  Income-tax  in  January  next  will  show  a  large  reduc¬ 
tion.  Rents,  profits,  and  probably  professional  incomes, 
have  all  been  reduced  during  the  past  year;  and  the  ful¬ 
ness  and  accuracy  of  returns,  as  well  as  the  real  amount  of 
receipts,  always  diminishes  with  adversity. 

Unfriendly  critics  will  not  unnaturally  accuse  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  of  having  made  a  series  of  feeble,  un¬ 
satisfactory,  and  partially  delusive  speeches;  but  almost  all 
ms  statements  may  in  some  way  be  reconciled  with  facts. 
His  mistake,  if  any,  consisted  in  speaking  at  all  when  he 
had  no  important  communication  to  make.  Happily  for 
the  Government,  three  months  will  still  elapse  before  the 
ordinary  time  of  the  meeting  of  Parliament.  In  that  in¬ 
terval  it  is  possible  that  some  apparent  dangers  may  have 
been  dissipated,  and  that  prosperity  may  show  symptoms 
of  revival.  If  the  prospect  of  Eastern  affairs  becomes  even 
darker  than  at  present,  something  may  occur  to  arouse 
popular  indignation  against  a  foreign  adversary,  with  the 
result  of  producing  sympathy  with  the  Government.  In 
the  meantime  the  Ministers  will  consult  their  own  inte¬ 
rests,  if  not  their  own  inclination,  in  leaving  to  irrespon¬ 
sible  supporters  the  duty  of  answering  Liberal  common¬ 
places  with  equally  familiar  tautology.  If  an  ordinary 
member  cannot  prove  that  the  Berlin  Treaty  will  be  per¬ 
manent,  or  that  the  Afghan  difficulty  was  inevitable,  his 
adversaries  are  equally  at  a  loss  for  reasons  in  support 
of  an  opposite  conclusion.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and 
Mr.  Cross  disappoint  expectation  when  they  betray  their 
inability  to  say  anything  new.  Lord  Beaconsfield  is 
laudably  exempt  from  the  common  propensity  to  un¬ 
seasonable  talk.  He  said  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
Session,  in  playful  reference  to  his  restless  opponent,  that 
the  chief  pleasure  of  human  life  is  neither  to  speak  nor  to 
write.  Perhaps  Mr.  Gladstone  may  have  profited  by  a 
not  unjust  touch  ot  satire.  On  the  rare  occasions  of  un¬ 
avoidable  appearance  in  public  Lord  Beaconsfield  possesses 
an  art  which  has  not  been  mastered  by  his  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  knows  how  to  speak  myste¬ 
riously  when  there  is  nothing  to  say,  or  nothing  which 
ought  at  the  moment  to  be  said.  A  fortnight  hence,  if  he 
accepts  the  Lord  Mayor’s  invitation,  he  will  perhaps  know 
as  little  as  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  himself  what  is  likely 
to  happen  in  Turkey  or  in  Afghanistan,  but  none  of  his 
hearers  will  leave  the  Guildhall  under  the  impression  that 
the  Prime  Minister  has  opened  out  all  the  recesses  of  his 
mind..  A  Minor  Asian  mystery  is  more  impressive,  if  not 
more  instructive,  than  an  open  avowal  of  ignorance  or  of 
knowledge  common  to  all  the  world.  The  skirmishes  of 
political  Greeks  and  Trojans  are  uninteresting  when  both 
Achilles  and  Hector  have  temporarily  retired  from  the 
field.  Nothing  decisive  is  to  be  expected  till  their  return, 
which  will  be  delayed  only  a  few  days  longer.  Sir 


TT  was  beyond  doubt  that  the  report  of  the  Inspectors 
would  show  that  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank  had  been 
very  badly  managed,  that  heavy  losses  had  been  sustained, 
and  that  a  very  serious  liability  would  be  thrown  on  the 
shareholders.  But  the  actual  result  exceeds  all  possible 
anticipation.  To  the  extreme  of  bad  management  has 
been  added  gross,  audacious,  long-continued  fraud.  The 
losses  are  computed  by  the  Inspectors  as  not  only 
swallowing  up  the  whole  share  capital  and  reserve,  but 
subjecting  the  shareholders  to  a  liability  five  times  as 
great  as  the  capital  they  have  lost.  The  total  sum  thrown 
to  the  dogs  by  the  Directors  is  six  millions  and  three- 
quarters,  and  this  gigantic  sum  has  been  lost  by  a  direct 
and  persistent  violation  of  all  the  cardinal  principles  of 
banking.  The  three  questions  which  a  banker  has  to  ask 
himselt  are  —  to  whom  shall  he  lend,  what  amounts 
shall  he  lend,  and  what  securities  shall  he  accept  P  The 
answer  to  the  first  question  on  the  part  of  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  a  joint-stock  bank  ought  to  be  that  money 
shall  not  be  lent,  except  with  the  most  stringent  safeguards 
and  for  the  most  strictly  business  purposes,  to  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Board,  or  his  partners,  or  any  Company  under 
his  or  their  control.  The  Directors  of  the  City  of  Glasgow 
Bank  lent  millions  to  themselves,  their  partners,  and  their 
friends.  The  answer  to  the  second  question  ought  to  be, 
that  the  bank  will  distribute  its  risk  to  the  widest  pos¬ 
sible  extent,  and  will  not  go  deeply  into  transactions  with 
.any  one  borrower.  The  Directors  of  the  City  of  Glasgow 
Bank  lent  5>70<p,ooo l.  to  four  debtors.  The  answer  to  the 
third  question  is,  that  only  securities  shall  be  accepted 
which  are  capable  of  easy  realization  in  the  home  market. 
I  he  Directors  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank  accepted  as 
securities  tracts  of  land  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and 
the  bonds  and  shares  of  insolvent  American  Railway  Com¬ 
panies.  To  mismanagement  so  extreme  the  Directors 
are  stated  to  have  added  positive  fraud,  and  their  alleged 
frauds  fall  under  four  chief  heads.  If  the  report  may  be 
trusted,  they,  or  some  of  them,  so  cooked  the  accounts 
as  to  conceal  the  amount  advanced  by  upwards  of 
a  million  sterling.  Secondly,  they  so  cooked  the  accounts 
that  the  bank  seemed  to  have  nearly  a  million  sterling 
more  than  it  really  had.  Thirdly,  they  raised  money  on 
bills  that  did  not  belong  to  them.  Lastly,  they  made  false 
returns  of  the  amount  of  gold  they  held  against  their 
issue  of  notes,  and  pretended  to  hold  300,000 1.  more  gold 
than  they  really  had.  Theoretically  the  bad  management 
of  the  Directors  and  their  frauds  are  distinct.  It  cannot 
be  said  to  follow  necessarily  that  Directors  who  lend  to 
their  own  clique  millions  on  rotten  or  nnnegotiable 
securities  will  commit  such  distinct  crimes  as  concealing 
liabilities,  inventing  assets,  pawning  the  bills  of  other 
persons,  and  making  false  statutory  returns.  But  practically 
the  bad  management  and  the  frauds  were  inseparably 
interwoven.  The  frauds  were  necessary  to  cover  up  the 
bad  management,  and  the  bad  management  was  itself 
morally,  it  not  technically,  fraudulent.  The  Directors 
knew  that  they  were  conducting  the  business  in  defiance 
of  all  principles  and  for  the  benefit  of  themselves  and  their 
friends  ;  and  the  step  from  this  moral  position  to  that  of 
falsifying  accounts  is  a  short  and  smooth  one. 

For  the  public  at  large  the  main  question  is  how  all  this 
gross  mismanagement  and  these  gross  and  persistent  frauds 
could  have  been  so  long  concealed.  To  a  large  extent  it 
may  be  said  that  this  concealment  could  not  have  been 
possible  if  there  had  been  auditors  attached  to  the  bank, 
unless  these  auditors  had  themselves  been  parties  to  the 
swindle.  Auditors  who  knew  their  business  would  have 
absolutely  prevented  the  invention  of  imaginary  assets 
and  the  suppression  of  real  liabilities.  They  would 
also  have  taken  care  to  see  that  the  returns  of  gold 
up  to  the  date  of  the  audit  were  correct,  and  they 
might  have  been  able  to  trace  the  dealings  of  the 
Directors  with  bills  entrusted  to  them  for  collection. 
They  would  have  stopped  almost,  if  not  entirely,  the 
frauds  by  which  the  bad  management  was  eked  out ;  but 
it  is  not  the  duty  of  auditors  to  inquire  into  the  wisdom  or 
legitimacy  of  the  transactions  of  Directors  in  the  way  of 
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business.  In  the  particular  case  of  the  City  of  Glasgow 
Bank  a  high-minded  and  honourable  man  would  have 
declined  to  hold  office  as  auditor  when  he  found  that 
five  times  the  capital  of  the  bank  wTas  being  lent  to  four 
debtors  either  belonging  to  or  connected  with  the  Board. 
But  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  an  auditor  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  transactions  of  the  Directors.  They  lend 
to  whom  they  please,  in  such  amounts,  on  such  terms, 
and  on  such  securities  as  they  please.  The  valuation  of 
the  assets  is  certainly  a  point  on  which  auditors  are  en¬ 
titled  to  form  a  judgment,  and  the  securities  held  by  the 
City  of  Glasgow  Bank  were  so  ridiculously  overvalued 
that  no  honest  auditor  would  have  accepted  the  valuation. 
So  far,  auditors  can  prevent  mismanagement  such  as  that 
of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank  Directors  ;  but  it  is  not  often  , 
that  auditors  have  such  a  security  submitted  to  them  as  that 
of  the  shares  of  the  Western  Union  Railway  of  America, 
which  the  Directors  valued  at  398,000 1.,  and  which  the 
Inspectors  value  at  2,000 1.  The  danger  to  the  shareholders 
of  joint-stock  banks  is  not  that  there  may  be  mismanage¬ 
ment  so  gross  as  has  been  revealed  in  the  case  of  the  City 
of  Glasgow  Bank,  but  that  there  may  be  mismanagement 
less  gross,  but  still  most  serious.  If  the  mismanagement 
is  not  too  gross,  although  it  may  involve  the  shareholders 
in  heavy  losses  and  liabilities,  there  is  no  real  check  on 
it,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  that  there  should  be  any. 
The  only  security  of  shareholders  is  in  the  character  and 
competence  of  the  Board.  They  are  obliged,  from  the 
nature  of  the  business  in  which  they  invest,  to  trust  the 
Directors  absolutely.  No  reports  or  returns  ever  tell 
shareholders  more  than  general  results,  and  they  cannot 
do  more.  If  shareholders  were  to  be  told  the  real  secrets 
of  their  position,  they  must  be  informed  who  have  been 
allowed  to  borrow,  and  what  amounts,  and  on  what 
securities.  No  one  would  do  business  with  a  bank  that 
gave  this  information.  No  borrower  would  stand  publicity 
being  given  every  half-year  to  his  financial  position. 

Banking  must  always  remain  a  confidential  business. 
The  shareholders  must  confide  in  the  Directors,  and  the 
transactions  between  the  Directors  and  those  with 
whom  they  deal  must  in  the  main  be  secret.  What 
the  shareholders  in  an  unlimited  bank  do,  and 
must  do,  is  to  trust  that  the  Board  will  so  conduct 
their  affairs  as  not  to  ruin  them ;  and  it  is  highly 
complimentary  to  the  Boards  of  such  banks  generally  that 
shareholders  are,  as  a  rule,  quite  happy  in  running  the 
risk  of  so  great  a  confidence  for  the  modest  consideration 
of  a  return  of  between  five  and  six  per  cent,  on  their  pur¬ 
chase  money.  The  shares  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank 
were,  on  the  eve  of  the  failure,  at  240 1.  for  the  100/.  share; 
so  that,  with  a  dividend  of  twelve  per  cent.,  purchasers 
were  getting  exactly  five  per  cent,  for  their  outlay.  The 
risk  they  ran  for  getting  this  was,  as  is  now  known,  that 
of  being  called  on  to  pay  up  five  times  the  amount  of 
their  shares,  besides  losing  all  they  invested.  Their  con¬ 
fidence  has  been  grossly  misplaced,  and  they  are  deeply  to 
be  pitied.  Ruin,  misery,  and  gnawing  anxiety  will  now 
be  the  inmates  of  many  a  modest  and  honourable  home. 
Fortunately  the  Scotch  law  can  be  set  in  motion  with  a 
celerity  and  certainty  which  Englishmen  may  envy,  and 
the  Directors,  Manager,  and  Secretary  will  have  to  stand 
at  the  bar  of  a  criminal  tribunal.  It  is  very  satisfactory 
that  such  punishment  as  the  law  can  award  should  fall  on 
those  whom  a  verdict  may  pronounce  to  have  deserved  it ; 
and  it  is  also  highly  creditable  to  Scotland  that,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  unhappy  shareholders  on  Tuesday,  there 
was  so  strong  a  disposition  shown  by  the  sufferers  to  work 
for  themselves,  to  recognize  their  liabilities,  and  to 
put  themselves  into  good  hands.  But  if  we  ask  whether 
a  purchaser  who  on  the  eve  of  the  failure  gave  240Z.  for  a 
share  was  an  exceptionally  foolish  investor,  we  can  scarcely 
say  that  he  was.  He  only  differed  from  any  one  who  pur¬ 
chased  a  share  in  any  of  the  other  unlimited  banks  of 
Scotland  in  that  he  happened  to  trust  the  wrong  set  of 
Directors.  ~  How  was  he  to  know  ?  All  that  can  be  said 
against  the  Directors,  apart  from  what  has  now  been 
revealed  of  their  doings,  is  that  they  were  few  in  number, 
that  they  were  not  men  of  high  social  or  mercantile 
standing,  and  that  some  of  them  affected  an  extreme  and 
exaggerated  piety.  But  it  is  often  said  with  truth  that 
a  small  Board  of  real  working  Directors  is  better  than  a 
large  Board  with  its  inevitable  admixture  of  dummies  ;  men 
who  are  not  very  high  in  the  world  are  often  found  to 
have  the  keenest  eye  to  business ;  and  although  English¬ 
men,  with  their  elastic  common  sense,  might  have  taken 


alarm  at  a  Director  who  would  not  read  the  Monday 
morning  papers  because  they  were  printed  on  Sun¬ 
day,  in  Scotland  this  might  naturally  have  seemed  a 
wholesome  and  even  attractive  fancy.  The  credjdr  of  the 
other  great  Scotch  banks  has  not  been  shaken  by  the 
failure  of  one,  and  the  shareholders  in  those  institutions 
are  in  no  panic  as  to  their  holdings.  Experience  has 
shown  that  joint-stock  banking  can  be  conducted  safely, 
profitably,  and  honestly  ;  and  that  able  and  honest  men  in 
a  good  position  can  be  found  to  act  as  Directors.  No  one  can 
doubt  that  the  Scotch  banks,  as  a  whole,  are  in  a  sound  state 
and  well  managed.  That  the  shareholders  of  any  bank 
will  be  content  to  remain  without  auditors  seems  improb¬ 
able,  or,  rather,  would  seem  so  if  shareholders  ever  took 
any  interest  in  their  affairs  so  long  as  they  get  a  dividend. 
But,  after  they  have  got  auditors,  they  still  must  rely 
almost  entirely  on  the  Directors  ;  and  the  lesson  of  the 
downfall  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank  is  that  in  one  case 
in  a  hundred  this  confidence  may  be  misplaced,  and  then 
they  may  be  ruined. 


THE  FRENCH  EXHIBITION. 

THE  French  may  claim  the  credit  of  having  made  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibitions  once  more  respectable.  An 
amiable  delusion  rendered  to  the  first  of  the  series  the 
service  which  a  political  exigency  has  rendered  to  the  last. 
The  huge  collection  of  objects  of  use  and  luxury  which 
turned  people’s  heads  in  1851  was  supposed  to  symbolize 
in  the  most  natural  and  unmistakable  manner  the  final 
abandonment  of  the  arts  of  war.  The  Messianic  prophecies 
were  regarded  as  fulfilled  over  again  in  an  assemblage  of 
traders  from  all  parts  of  the  earth.  They  were  drawn 
together,  indeed,  by  no  more  theological  motive  than  the 
desire  to  drive  bargains  with  one  another.  But,  as  driving 
bargains  was  then  believed  to  have  taken  the  place 
of  the  more  primitive  institution  of  cutting  throats,  it  be¬ 
came  by  comparison  an  almost  religious  act.  To  make 
purchases  at  the  Exhibition  came  by  this  means  to  wear  a 
semi-sacramental  character.  The  buyer  put  himself  for 
the  time  on  the  side  of  the  angels,  and  preached,  in  the 
practical  fashion  which  best  suits  modern  ideas,  peace 
on  earth  and  good-will  towards  men.  By  the  time 
that  the  second  International  Exhibition  was  held, 
the  delusion  that  in  learning  to  trade  the  world  had 
forgotten  how  to  fight,  had  been  sufficiently  ex¬ 
posed.  If  mankind  had  grown  no  worse  by  holding  an 
unusually  large  fair,  it  had  certainly  grown  no  better. 
Neither  its  morals  nor  its  goods  showed  any  signs  of  that 
realized  millennium  which  it  had  been  thought  that  1851 
would  usher  in.  There  were  as  many  wars  as  ever,  and 
more  adulterations.  From  that  time  people  ceased  to  con¬ 
cern  themselves  much  about  the  greater  or  smaller  attempts 
which  were  made  by  one  Government  after  another  to 
give  their  subjects  a  more  conspicuous  opportunity  of 
making  money.  International  Exhibitions  became  some¬ 
thing  of  a  joke.  They  had  been  discovered  to  differ  in  only 
one  respect  from  other  forms  of  market  overt ;  and  as  this 
solitary  distinction  was  merely  that  they  pretended  to  be 
something  which  they  were  not,  it  was  hardly  calculated  to 
raise  their  reputation.  But  the  Exhibition  of  1878  has  always 
stood  on  a  different  footing.  When  it  was  first  proposed 
to  hold  it,  Frenchmen  of  all  parties  at  once  perceived  the 
political  importance  which  must  belong  to  it.  International 
Exhibitions  may  be  very  trumpery  things,  but  they  can¬ 
not  well  be  held  in  a  country  which  has  no  settled  Govern¬ 
ment.  A  large  measure  of  peace  and  stability  is  indispen¬ 
sable  before  exhibitors  and  communities  will  spend  the 
necessary  money  and  incur  the  inevitable  risks.  Conse¬ 
quently,  as  soon  as  the  Exhibition  was  determined  on, 
the  probability  that  it  would  be  held  became  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  angry  controversy.  To  prepare  for  it  was  to 
avow  yourself  a  Republican,  because  it  was  to  run  counter 
to  the  primary  assumption  of  the  Monarchical  parties 
that  the  Republic  must  speedily  fall  by  its  own  excesses. 
No  doubt  it  did  require  some  strength  of  faith  to  make 
arrangements  for  holding  an  International  Exhibition  in 
Paris  three  years  later.  But  it  was  a  faith  which  went  a 
long  way  to  realize  the  thing  hoped  for.  Probably  the 
boldness  of  the  Republican  Government  in  taking  for 
granted  that  in  1878  France  would  still  be  a  Republic  did 
much  towards  generating  that  confidence  in  the  political 
future  which  has  of  late  been  so  remarkable  a  charactei’istic 
of  French  public  opinion.  When  an  International  Exhi- 
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bition  was  found  capable  of  doing  the  country  so  real  a 
service  as  this,  its  character  was  at  once  rehabilitated,  and 
it  became  an  important  element  in  political  calculation. 

The  creation  of  a  sense  of  political  stability  is  not  the 
only  benefit  which  the  Exhibition  has  conferred  upon 
France.  As  the  time  of  holding  it  drew  nearer,  the 
commercial  interests  involved  in  its  success  became 
larger  and  more  imperious.  To  neglect  these  was  to 
incur  the  enmity  of  the  commercial  class,  and  this  is 
a  sacrifice  which  no  political  party  willingly  makes. 
In  every  suggested  political  move  its  probable  effect 
on  the  fortunes  of  the  Exhibition  has  had  to  be  weio-hed. 
No  matter  what  political  benefits  might  follow  upon  a 
revolution,  it  was  almost  certain  to  be  the  ruin  of  the 
Exhibition ;  and  in  that  character  it  would  entail  upon  its 
authors  the  blame  of  all  the  injury  to  trade  that  this  ruin 
might  work.  It  cannot  be  known,  of  course,  how  much 
influence  this  reflection  has  had  upon  those  with  whom  it 
rested  to  attempt  a  revolution.  J3ut  it  is  allowable  to 
suppose  that  it  may  have  had  its  share,  not  only  in  deter¬ 
ring  the  Radicals  from  manifesting  more  openly  their 
dislike  to  the  moderation  of  the  Cabinet,  but  also  in  induc¬ 
ing  Marshal  MacMahon  to  yield  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  last  December.  To  have  persevered  in  the  policy 
of  the  1 6th  of  May  would  almost  necessarilv  have  been 
fatal  to  the  Exhibition.  A  Government  which  has  just  had 
to  resort  to  a  coup  d'etat ,  a  conntry  which  has  just  been 
proclaimed  in  a  state  of  siege,  are  elements  scarcely  com¬ 
patible  with  a  display  of  international  industry.  If 
Marshal  MacMahon  had  finally  put  aside  all  thought  of 
governing  constitutionally,  May  1871  would  have  been 
scarcely  less  suited  to  such  a  purpose  than  May 
1878.  The  grudge  which  industrial  France,  and  especi¬ 
ally  industrial  Paris,  would  have  borne  against  the 
author  of  so  bitter  a  disappointment  would  have  been 
deeper  than  any  moderately  prudent  politician  would  have 
cared  to  be  the  object  of. 

The  ceremony  of  distributing  the  prizes  has  been  in¬ 
vested  with  a  distinct  political  significance  by  the  action 
of  Marshal  MacMahon.  The  speech  he  delivered  on  the 
occasion  was  something  more  than  the  string  of  common¬ 
places  which  form  the  stock-in-trade  of  Cabinets  when  they 
make  the  sovereign  their  mouthpiece.  The  Marshal 
prepared  the  draft  himself,  or  at  all  events  had  it  pre¬ 
pared  under  his  own  eye,  and  then  read  it  to  the  Cabinet. 
It  is  valuable,  therefore,  as  expressing  the  sentiments,  not 
merely  of  the  Ministers  who  approved  it,  but  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  who  wrote  it.  As  such  it  is  a  valuable  index  to  the 
part  which  the  Marshal  is  likely  to  play  iu  the  events  of 
the  next  two  years.  Marshal  MacMahon  identifies  himself 
frankly,  afid  of  his  own  accord,  with  the  institutions  which 
he  is  charged  to  administer.  Instead  of  concealing  or 
making  little  of  the  political  aspect  of  the  Exhibition,  he 
gives  it  the  most  prominent  place  in  his  speech.  He  thanks 
foreign  Governments  and  foreign  nations  for  the  confidence 
they  have  shown  in  France.  He  declares  that  the  main  end 
and  object  of  the  Exhibition  was  to  show  Avhat  seven  years 
of  labour  had  enabled  France  to  do  in  repairingher  disasters. 
The  solidity  of  her  credit,  the  abundance  of  her  resources, 
the  peace  of  her  cities,  the  calm  of  her  population,  the 
training  and  bearing  of  her  now  reconstituted  army — all 
testify  to  an  organization  which  the  Marshal  is  convinced 
will  be  fruitful  and  durable.  The  act  of  adhesion  to  the 
Republic  could  not  have  been  performed  more  conspicu¬ 
ously.  The  Marshal  has  not  only  accepted  the  existing 
form  of  Government  as  indispensable,  he  has  confessed  it 
to  be  possessed  of  all  the  attributes  which  ordinarily 
belong  to  an  established  Government.  Fanatics  may 
cherish  an  abstract  preference  for  a  King  or  an  Emperor, 
but  the  French  nation  is  not  likely  to  quarrel  with  a 
Government  which  is  at  once  fruitful  and  durable.  French¬ 
men  can  now  claim  Marshal  MacMahon’ s  authority  for 
believing  that  the  Republic  is  such  a  Government.  This 
testimony  may  not  be  much  in  itself,  but  it  is  important  as 
showing  either  that  the  Marshal  has  emancipated  himself 
from  the  influences  which  have  hitherto  kept  him  a 
Royalist  at  heart,  or  that  these  influences  or  some  of  them 
have  themselves  ceased  to  be  Royalist.  It  may  be  that 
the  latter  explanation  is  the  one  which  comes  nearest  the 
truth.  The  Paris  Correspondent  of  the  Times  has  moi'e 
than  once  declared  that  the  present  desire  of  the  Marshal 
and  of  the  Marshal’s  family  is  that  he  should  be  elected 
President  for  a  second  term.  The  fact  that  he  prepared 
such  a  speech  as  that  which  he  made  on  Monday,  without 
consultation  with  the  Cabinet,  certainly  points  in  this  di¬ 


rection.  If  he  is  to  be  the  Republican  candidate  in  1880, 
he  must  convince  the  nation  that  he  is  himself  a  Republican ; 
and  in  order  to  do  this  he  must  give  evidence  of  holding 
Republican  ideas  which  are  of  home  growth,  and  not  simply 
infused  into  him  by  Republican  Ministers. 


THE  HOME  RULERS  AT  DUBLIN. 

TT  is  difficult  to  argue  with  agitators  who  are  wholly 
J-  indifferent  to  reason.  The  meeting  in  Dublin  of 
the  Home  Rule  Confederation  of  Great  ^Britain  was  ex¬ 
clusively  occupied  in  a  display  of  enmity  to  the  English 
Government  and  nation.  The  speaker  who  was  most 
loudly  applauded  professed  to  exult  in  the  decline  of  “  the 
iion,  cotton,  and  nearly  fifty  other  trades,”  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  “  cause  distress  in  Great  Britain  which  did 
not  exist  abroad.”  That  a  blatant  demagogue  should  use 
language  at  the  same  time  wicked  and  foolish  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  ;  but  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  an 
audience  of  persons  professing  to  live  in  England  or  Scot¬ 
land  would  hesitate  to  invoke  ruin  and  famine  on  the 
country  of  their  residence  and  choice.  The  Irish  on 
this  side  of  the  Channel  belong  almost  exclusively  to 
the  working  classes,  and  in  any  depression  of  trade 
they  are  among  the  first  to  suffer.  The  same  orator 
boasted  that  “  already  gentlemen’s  houses  had  been 
“  wrecked  by  angered  and  starving  men,  and  the  soldiers 
“  had  been  brought  into  contact  with  the  people.”  The 
reference  is  to  the  outrage  which  unfortunately  occurred' 
during  the  strike  of  the  cotton  trade  in  Lancashire.  If 
there  had  been  an  outbreak  of  cholera  or  yellow  fever  in 
Great  Britain,  the  Irish  declaimer  from  Gias°-ow  would 
have  congratulated  the  Confederation  on  the°  calamity ;; 
and  the  reporter  would  have  had  no  need  to  modify  his 
statement  that  the  speech  “  carried  away  the  meeting.” 
The  declamations  against  England  which  occupy  the 
columns  of  the  St.  P etersburg  and  Moscow  papers  are  not 
pleasant  to  read  ;  but  the  Russians  who  cultivate  national 
animosity  are  not  living  in  England.  The  avowed  object 
of  the  Dublin  meeting  was  to  arrange  measures  for  con¬ 
trolling  English  borough  elections.  "  It  is  unfortunately 
true  that  some  candidates,  as  at  Newcastle- on- Tyne, 
are  not  ashamed  to  ally  themselves  with  the  pro¬ 
fessed  enemies  of  their  constituents  and  their  country.  It 
will  henceforth  be  impossible  for  the  most  complaisant  of 
political  aspirants  to  pretend  that  they  are  asked  to  sup¬ 
port  an  impartial  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  Home  Rule. 
The  Dublin  Confederation  makes  no  secret  of  its  sympathy 
with  the  most  extravagant  Fenian  designs.  The  meeting 
gave  cheers  for  the  ringleaders  of  the  last  rebellious  com 
spiraey,  while  their  leaders  assured  them  that  “  the  Irish 
“  in  England,  numbered  as  they  were  by  hundreds  of 
“  thousands,  could  do  more  than  the  Irish  in  Ireland  for 
“  Home  Rule.”  If  the  English  in  England  allow  Fenian 
immigrants  to  decide  the  fate  of  elections,  they  will  de¬ 
serve  the  contempt  of  the  Dublin  agitators,  as  they  already 
are  objects  of  their  hatred. 

It  is  apparently  decided  that  the  votes  controlled 
by  the  Home  Rule  Confederation  of  Great  Britain 
are  to  bo  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Parnell. 
The  obstructionist  leader  is  authorized  and  required, 
in  distributing  his  patronage,  to  disregard  both  poli¬ 
tical  principles  and  personal  claims.  When  Liberals  and 
Conservatives  in  any  constituency  are  nearly  balanced, 
the  Irish  vote  is  to  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  can¬ 
didate  who  may  be  most  willing  to  promote  the  dis¬ 
memberment  of  the  United  Kingdom.  If  he  at  the  same 
time  professes  to  rejoice  in  the  decay  of  the  cotton  or 
iron  trade,  he  will  establish  an  additional  claim  to  Mr. 
Parnell’s  confidence.  Pliable  candidates  have  perhaps 
some  reason  to  complain  of  the  superfluous  difficulties 
whicli  are  placed  in  the  way  of  dishonesty  and  cowardice. 
It  is  also  not  improbable  that  the  Irish  agitators  may 
overreach  themselves.  There  is  no  English  or  Scotch 
borough  in  which  the  Fenians  or  Home  Rule  electors  con¬ 
stitute  the  majority ;  and  it  may  happen  in  future,  as  on 
some  former  occasions,  that  their  adhesion  will  detach 
a  larger  number  of  votes  from  the  cause  which  they 
support.  At  the  last  general  election  Manchester  was 
the  only  place  in  Lancashire  at  which  affected  tolera¬ 
tion  of  Home  Rale  was  found  profitable ;  and  there 
a  Conservative  candidate  had  forfeited  all  claim  to  the 
confidence  of  the  respectable  part  of  the  constituency  by 
pledging  himself  to  Home  Rule  as  readily  as  his  Liberal 
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opponent.  In  some  countries  voters  who  ostentatiously 
regard  themselves  as  aliens  might  perhaps  be  thought 
unfit  to  exercise  the  franchise ;  but  any  attempt  to  exclude  i 
Irish  householders  from  the  suffrage  would  be  contrary  to 
English  traditions  and  principles.  Great  Britain  can 
secure  to  itself  the  Home  Rule  which  the  Dublin  Con¬ 
federation  hopes  to  abolish  by  the  simple  process  of  reject¬ 
ing  all  candidates  who  prefer  their  personal  interests  to 
the  public  welfare.  It  is  useless  to  endeavour  to  convince 
Irish  agitators,  or  the  rabble  which  they  mislead,  that  the 
separation  of  Ireland  from  the  rest  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  would  convert  Irish  residents  in  England  into  help¬ 
less  foreigners. 

With  the  good  taste  and  good  feeling  which  the 
managers  of  the  Confederation  exhibit  on  all  occasions,  they 
took  the  opportunity  of  offering  a  personal  affront  to  Mr. 
Butt.  The  chosen  leader  of  the  Home  Rule  party,  who 
has  not  yet  been  formally  deprived  of  his  office,  received  a 
lithographed  circular  announcing  the  meeting  at  the 
Rotunda,  and  a  ticket  by  which  he  might,  if  he  thought 
fit,  obtain  admission  to  the  platform.  Mr.  Butt’s  enter¬ 
prise  was  intrinsically  hopeless  and  absurd,  and  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  it  was  seriously  undertaken  ;  but, 
although  he  may  have  been  a  party  to  a  delusion,  he 
has  not  deceived  or  betrayed  his  followers,  who  were  as 
fully  in  the  secrets  of  Home  Rule  as  himself.  But  for  the 
largeness  of  the  Conservative  majority  at  the  last  election, 
the  Home  Rule  party  might  have  held  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  to  enable  them  to 
exercise  Parliamentary  influence,  it  was  indispensable  that 
their  organization  should  be  plausible,  and  their  demeanour 
decorous.  As  it  happened,  the  Government  has  been  too 
strong  to  require  their  aid  ;  and  the  Opposition  had  nothing 
to  gain  by  courting  a  party  which  could  not  convert  a  min¬ 
ority  into  a  majority.  Mr.  Butt  has  done  all  in  his  power  to 
disguise  the  helpless  condition  of  the  Home  Rule  section  ; 
but  his  proposals,  whether  they  assumed  the  shape  of 
Bills  or  of  Resolutions,  have  been  uniformly  rejected.  His 
want  of  success  has  encouraged  the  rivalry  of  unscrupulous 
competitors ;  and  the  mob  has,  as  usual,  supported  the 
most  reckless  and  violent  faction.  As  a  Protestant,  Mr. 
Butt  has,  perhaps,  notwithstanding  his  ostentatious  defer¬ 
ence  to  the  priests,  not  commanded  their  entire  confidence  ; 
but  it  is  not  yet  certain  that  Mr.  Parnell  has  succeeded  in 
ousting  him  from  his  position.  Ten  members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  for  the  most  part  utterly  obscure,  attended  the 
meeting  at  the  Rotunda ;  and  there  appear  to  have  been 
only  two  or  three  priests.  It  will  not  be  surprising  if  the 
scandalous  proceedings  of  the  English  confederates  pro¬ 
duce  a  reaction  in  favour  of  moderation  and  decency.  Only 
the  lowest  rabble  or  the  most  extravagant  fanatics  can 
really  prefer  Mr.  Biggar  or  Mr.  O’Donnell  to  Mr.  Butt. 

It  is  not  known  whether  Mr.  Alfred  Webb,  who  lately 
held  office  in  the  Home  Rule  Association,  represents  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  party.  His  arguments  in 
support  of  the  proposition  that  Home  Rule  is  impractic¬ 
able  and  obsolete  may  perhaps  be  adapted  to  a  certain 
class  of  Irish  intellects.  In  recommending  his  late 
associates  to  take  an  open  and  hearty  interest  in  the 
politics  of  the  United  Kingdom,  he  thinks  it  necessary  to 
conciliate  the  disaffected  party  by  professing  his  goodwill 
both  to  Fenianism  and  to  Home  Rule,  which  he  says  that 
he  approved  as  the  next  best  thing  to  successful  rebellion. 
He  is  now  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  either  mode  of 
separation,  in  consequence  of  “  the  revolutions  which 
“  science  has  worked  in  warfare.”  It  is  true  that 
the  Home  Rule  party  always  proclaimed  its  in¬ 
tention  of  attaining  its  object  by  peaceable  and 
constitutional  methods ;  but  the  assumption  that  ex¬ 
clusive  reliance  was  placed  on  force  in  the  background 
is  candid  and  sound.  Mr.  Webb  declares  that  he  is  too 
deeply  committed  to  Home  Rule  to  change  his  opinions ; 
but  he  recommends  the  rising  generation  to  take  the  oppo¬ 
site  course.  More  is  to  be  gained,  as  he  justly  remarks, 
“  by  a  few  years  of  hearty  union  than  by  continuing  to 
“  keep  a  Home  Rule  ghost  in  a  garret  to  attract  the  crowd 
“  and  frighten  the  Government.”  If  other  advocates  of 
Home  Rule  are  prepared  to  admit  with  Mr.  Webb  that 
their  project  is  mischievous  and  impracticable,  their  agita¬ 
tion  against  the  constitution  of  the  United  Kingdom  will 
not  be  formidable.  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  friends  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  troublesome,  but  they  have  already  alienated 
all  the  more  respectable  members  of  the  party,  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  have  not  yet  adhered  to  an 
organization  which  suspiciously  resembles  Fenianism. 


The  proposal  that  Mr.  Parnell  should  make  a  circuit 
of  visits  to  English  towns  seems  to  have  been  rejected 
by  the  assembled  delegates.  The  local  patriots  were 
perhaps  jealous  of  a  competitor  who  affects  to  be  the 
leader  of  a  party.  They  accordingly  determined  that  there 
was  room  enough  in  Ireland  for  Mr.  Parnell’s  energies, 
and  that  he  was  net  at  present  wanted  in  England.  If  at 
any  future  time  he  deviates  into  moderation,  he  will 
probably,  like  Mr.  Butt,  be  superseded  by  some  mor  reck¬ 
less  rival. 


THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  CONGRESS. 

THE  revolving  months  have  brought  round  the  time 
for  the  Social  Science  Congress  to  hold  one  more 
annual  meeting.  Perhaps  no  gathering  affords  more 
pleasure  to  those  who  take  an  active  part  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.  The  business  of  the  Congress  is  to  discuss 
matters  of  which  everybody  thinks  he  knows  something  ; 
and  those  who  are  invited  to  address  the  Congress 
reasonably  think  they  know  more  of  these  matters  than 
their  neighbours  know.  To  superficial  critics  it  seems  as 
if  these  annual  gatherings  did  not  come  to  much.  It  is 
seldom  that  anything  is  said  at  them  which  makes  much 
impression  on  the  public.  There  is  a  general  feeling  that 
what  is  said  may  be  true,  or  it  may  not,  and  that  time 
alone  can  show  its  value.  But  it  is  not  by  the  positive 
results  of  any  one  gathering,  or  even  of  all  the  gatherings, 
that  the  utility  of  the  institution  is  to  be  judged.  Its  real 
use  is  to  encourage  a  certain  limited  portion  of  English 
society  in  leading  a  particular  kind  of  life.  England  is 
full  of  rich  people,  or  of  people  in  easy  circumstances. 
Many  of  these  people  feel  a  strong  impulse  to  do  some 
kind  of  good,  and  to  be  of  some  use  in  their  generation. 
But  they  have  sufficient  intelligence  and  instruction  to 
perceive  that  it  requires  much  thought  and  much 
knowledge  to  see  in  what  way  real  good  can  be 
done.  Dissatisfied  with  many  things  that  they  see  around 
them,  they  wish  to  learn  what  remedies  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  ;  and,  when  they  begin  to  devise  remedies,  they  find 
themselves  in  face  of  one  set  of  puzzles  after  another.  One 
way  to  overcome  the  difficulties  they  feel  is  to  meet  and 
confer  with  other  persons  in  the  same  moral  and  in¬ 
tellectual  position.  They  are  thus  forced  to  give  a  definite 
shape  to  their  own  opinions,  and  they  have  arguments 
suggested  to  them  which  they  are  obliged  to  meet  in  the 
best  way  they  can.  The  pleasure  which  one  man  with  a 
hobby  feels  in  a  solemn  public  conference  with  others 
having  the  same  hobby  is  not  only  a  legitimate  reward  for 
the  trouble  he  has  undertaken,  but  is  a  stimulus  to  perse¬ 
verance.  A  politician  or  a  philosopher  who  decides  what 
shall  be  done,  or  who  goes  far  into  the  subject  by  the  help 
of  genius,  occupies  a  sphere  to  which  the  members  of  the 
Social  Science  Congress  do  not  and  cannot  aspire.  But  in 
England  politicians  and  philosophers  must  carry  the  public 
with  them  in  order  to  achieve  practical  success ;  and  it  is 
one  of  the  very  best  features  of  modern  English  society 
that  the  public  honestly  tries,  as  far  as  its  lights,  go  to  learn 
for  itself  what  it  is  wise  and  right  to  do.  Different  sections 
of  society  discharge  this  duty  in  different  ways.  Some 
questions  are  so  important  and  pressing,  and  affect  all  classes 
so  obviously,  that  all  classes  form  some  opinion  about 
them,  and  if  the  opinion  formed  is  not  worth  much,  it  is 
at  least  formed  on  some  amount  of  information.  But 
when  a  public  question  is  not  very  important  and  pressing, 
and  is  in  itself  of  a  dry  nature,  only  a  small  part  of 
society  forms  an  opinion  on  the  subject.  Here,  too,  tho 
particular  opinion  formed  may  not  be  worth  very  much, 
but  it  is  of  more  importance  to  the  country  that  a  respect¬ 
able  part  of  the  community  should  have  tried  to  form  as 
good  an  opinion  as  it  can  than  that  any  special  conclusion 
should  be  right.  From  very  excellent  motives  many 
persons  who  arc  not  very  creative  or  original  try  to  form 
as  good  an  opinion  as  they  can  on  such  questions  as  the 
drainage  of  towns,  the  codification  of  law,  or  the  economical 
effect  of  municipal  loans.  They  like  occasionally  to  meet, 
and  their  Congresses  answer  the  same  purpose  to  them 
which  the  perusal  of  a  penny  paper  answers  to  the  ordinary 
elector  who  feels  called  on  to  bring  his  mind  to  bear  on 
such  questions  as  how  Bulgaria  shall  be  governed,  or 
whether  an  immediate  advance  should  be  made  on 
Jumrood. 

This  year  Lord  Norton  is  the  President,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  public  man  more  exactly  fitted  for  the 
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task.  He  has  passed  some  years  of  office  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  puzzle,  and  he  has  long  brought  a  most  amiable 
disposition  and  an  amount  of  intelligence  far  beyond  the 
average  to  the  consideration  of  those  minor  questions 
which  do  not  much  interest  the  public  or  stir  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  the  right  decision  of  which  affects  in  a 
quiet  way  large  numbers  of  people.  But  this  is  not  all. 
The  speech  which  he  made  on  the  opening  of  the  present 
meeting  shows  that  he  has  some  special  aptitudes  which 
are  not  often  met  with  in  the  same  degree  of  excellence. 
The  best  qualifications  which  a  President  can  display  on 
such  an  occasion  are  the  power  of  guiding,  or  the  power  of 
stimulating,  discussion.  A  President  may  be  able  to 
speak  the  word  of  wisdom,  to  show  in  what  direction  dis¬ 
cussion  must  ultimately  lead  those  taking  part  in  it,  to 
anticipate  and  formulate  the  best  results  of  the  best  thought. 
This  is  not  the  line  in  which  Lord  Norton  is  fitted  to  achieve 
eminence.  But  a  President  may  also  stimulate  discussion. 
He  may  make  the  minds  of  his  hearers  lively.  He  may 
set  the  ball  of  discussion  rolling  in  many  directions.  The 
history  of  the  human  intellect  lias  long  ago  shown  in¬ 
quirers  that  the  two  chief  instruments  by  which  mental 
liveliness  is  promoted  are  scepticism  and  confidence  in  hypo¬ 
theses.  To  call  in  question  things  that  have  been  indolently 
accepted  as  indisputable,  and  to  throw  down  challenges  to 
criticism  in  the  shape  of  short,  sharp  maxims  which  seem 
like  paradoxes,  is  to  give  discussion  a  new  zest.  In  this 
line  Lord  Norton  is  remarkably  efficient — he  disbelieves 
so  many  things,  and  believes  others  so  profoundly.  To  the 
ordinary  Social  Science  man  it  must  have  been  startling 
to  find  how  long  was  the  list  of  the  accepted  results  of 
Social  Science  which  his  President  boldly  called  in 
question,  and  what  simple  remedies  his  President  boldly 
pronounced  to  be  all-sufficient.  This  amiable  sceptic  posi¬ 
tively  disbelieves  in  reformatories,  in  the  advanced  edu- 
tion  of  the  poor,  in  long  terms  of  penal  servitude,  in  the  re¬ 
formation  of  convicts,  in  photographing  criminals,  in  town 
embellishment,  and  in  the  conversion  of  a  valley  in  which 
he  is  interested  into  a  washpot  for  Birmingham.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  has  completely  solved  the  difficulties 
which  have  hitherto  oppressed  the  minds  of  the  Social 
Science  people  who  have  pondered  over  the  proper  treatment 
of  prisoners.  The  solution  is  in  the  highest  degree  simple, 
complete,  and  universally  applicable.  Lord  Norton  is 
firmly  persuaded  that  there  is  nothing  to  do  with  criminals 
but  to  flog  them.  A  man  commits  a  crime,  and  what  is  to 
happen  to  him  ?  Flog  him,  and  restore  him  to  the  society 
which  mourns  his  loss,  is  the  answer  of  Lord  Norton  ;  and 
if  he  commits  another  crime,  flog  him  harder.  This  in¬ 
spiring  suggestion  can  scarcely  fail  to  set  the  Congress 
thinking,  if  it  does  nothing  else. 

The  programme  of  the  present  Congress  is  a  wide  and 
varied  one.  Its  Law  department  is  to  consider  codification, 
summary  jurisdiction,  and  titles  to  real  property.  Its 
Economic  department  is  to  discuss  municipal  loans,  the 
best  provision  for  aged  paupers,  and  the  causes  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  commercial  crisis.  Its  Education  department  will 
occupy  itself  with  the  relations  between  elementary  and 
advanced  education,  the  foundation  of  new  Universities, 
and  the  establishment  of  free  schools.  The  Health 
department  will  take  as  its  sphere  public  disinfection, 
the  sanitary  arrangements  of  private  houses,  and  the  effects 
of  overcrowding.  The  latest  born  of  the  departments,  that 
of  Art,  will  be  entrusted  with  the  treatment  of  the  more 
lively  subjects  of  street  architecture,  musical  instruction, 
and  the  establishment  of  local  museums.  The  general 
public  must  be  very  hard  to  please  if  it  is  not  gratified  by 
the  thought  that  the  problems  which  these  complicated 
and  diversified  subjects  suggest  are  being  worked  out  for 
it  by  a  gathering  of  high-minded  and  intelligent  volunteers 
to  the  best  of  their  ability.  They  are  forming  our  opinions 
for  us,  and  we  ought  to  be  very  much  obliged  to  them. 
We  are  all  agreed  that  something  must  be  done  in  these 
fifteen  directions ;  but  we  do  not  know  what  is  to  be  done. 
The  Social  Science  Congress  tries  to  find  out.  Its  members 
discuss,  weigh,  criticize  the  suggestions  of  creative  minds, 
and  reduce  them  to  the  compass  of  plain  and  sensible,  if 
enthusiastic,  Englishmen.  Of  course  it  somewhat  affects 
our  estimate  of  the  value  of  their  labours  when  we  find  the 
new  President  darkening  our  minds  with  doubts  as 
to  the  value  of  so  many  philanthropic  expedients 
which  the  teaching  of  preceding  Congresses  had  led  us 
to  think  invaluable.  But  we  must  go  on  as  well  as  we 
can,  and  hope  that  Social  Science  Congresses  will  be  more 
lucky  for  the  future.  Even  when  they  err  they  do  good, 


and  we  may  feel  a  patriotic  pride  in  the  thought  that 
England  produces  every  year  an  increasing  number  of 
gentlemen  who,  in  order  to  do  good,  are  ready  to  go  to  a 
provincial  town  and  spend  day  after  day  in  listening  to 
each  other  reading  papers  on  all  manner  of  abstruse  but 
important  subjects,  from  Sir  James  Stephen’s  Criminal 
Code  down  to  the  advisableness  of  suddenly  erecting  queer 
red  chalets  in  the  middle  of  Bond  Street. 


MR.  GLADSTONE’S  LATEST  LETTERS. 

SOME  enterprising  publisher  ought  to  collect  in  a 
volume  all  Mr.  Gladstone’s  post-cards  and  short 
epistles.  His  more  elaborate  papers  in  the  magazines 
might,  like  the  “  pounds  ”  in  the  proverb,  be  safely  left  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  They  are  at  the  best  rather 
cumbersome  essays  in  an  art  which  the  ex-Premier  has 
never  practised  with  distinguished  success.  In  the  realm 
of  serious  authorship  he  has  many  rivals,  but  as  a  writer 
of  post-cards  and  short  notes  to  strangers  his  powers  have 
never  been  even  approached.  These  slighter  efforts,  we 
may  say,  are  the  “  pence  ”  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  brains,  and 
it  behoves  us  to  take  care  of  them  and  to  store  them  up  for 
posterity.  For  posterity  will  find  in  them  a  very  complete 
record  of  most  of  the  insignificant  movements  of  our  time. 
Manifestations  of  human  imbecility  that  would  scarcely 
attract  a  less  comprehensive  mind  have  for  him  a  peculiar 
fascination.  Every  little  prejudice,  as  its  hour  of  death 
draws  near,  seeks  as  its  last  solace  a  sympathetic  post¬ 
card  from  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  and  there  are  few  that  seek 
in  vain.  His  sovereign  mind  has  almost  been  entirely 
converted  into  small  change,  so  that  there  may  be 
alms  for  all.  As  each  tattered  and  beggared  applicant 
craves  the  charity  of  his  intellect,  he  pulls  a  post-card  from 
his  wallet,  and  lends  an  attentive  ear  in  readiness  for  the 
pitiful  tale  of  the  next  vagrant  that  shall  pass.  Esau,  we 
know,  sold  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage ;  but  even 
that  was  scarcely  so  woeful  an  exchange  as  for  a  great 
statesman  to  barter  away  his  reputation  for  a  packet  of 
post-cards.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  given  himself  in  pledge  to 
the  General  Post  Office.  The  facilities  for  correspondence 
which  this  establishment  offers  are  as  irresistible  to  him  as 
was  the  gift  of  youth  which  Mephistopheles  offered  to 
Faust.  And,  when  once  he  is  allowed  to  write,  it  seems  a 
matter  of  comparative  indifference  to  him  on  what  subject 
he  shall  write.  His  brain  is  like  the  magic  bottle,  and  the 
crowd  are  allowed  to  cry  for  any  liquor  they  please.  Nor 
in  his  case  are  the  powers  of  the  wizard  ever  found  at 
fault.  Like  the  cook  in  one  of  Leech’s  caricatures,  who 
was  of  that  happy  disposition  that  she  thought  she  could 
love  any  man,  Mr.  Gladstone  meets  with  no  form  of 
ignorance  for  which  he  has  not  a  tender  corner  in 
his  heart.  He  is  content  to  stroke  with  affection  the 
long  ears  of  every  Bottom  ;  but,  unlike  Titania,  he  has  no 
hour  of  awakening.  He  never  realizes  that  he  has  been 
“  enamoured  of  an  ass.”  He  never  suspects  that  the 
inquiries  to  which  he  so  copiously  responds  may  have 
even  a  more  unworthy  motive  than  that  of  drawing  out 
the  weaker  elements  of  a  mind  that  once  belonged  to  a 
statesman. 

We  had  thought,  however,  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  half¬ 
penny  indiscretions  had  reached  their  limit.  When  he 
had  written  a  card  which  read  to  most  plain  folk  like  an 
encouragement  to  a  breach  of  the  law  regulating  public 
vaccination,  it  seemed  that  there  was  little  in  that  kind 
still  left  for  him  to  do.  But  his  is  a  nature  fertile  in 
resource,  and  of  ungrudging  liberality  in  the  expenditure 
of  postage  stamps.  In  his  lettered  leisure  he  has  found 
work  ready  to  his  hand  that  might  possibly  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  a  mind  less  greedy  in'  the  matter  of  corre¬ 
spondence.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  there  were  two 
aspects  of  our  modern  life  upon  which  he  had  not  yet 
touched — two  feeble  growths  of  the  time  to  which  he  had 
not  yet  granted  the  light  of  his  countenance.  “  A  Brighton 
“  Gentleman  ”  has  reminded  him  of  the  one,  and  a  chance 
copy  of  the  Whitehall  Review  has  served  to  awaken 
his  enthusiasm  for  the  other.  Thus,  by  a  happy  acci¬ 
dent,  the  whole  world  is  allowed  to  know  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  sympathetic  attitude  towards  the  notorious  impos¬ 
ture  that  goes  by  the  name  of  Spiritualism,  and  to  shai’e 
his  delight  over  the  kind  of  intrusive  and  impertinent 
personality  that  has  lately  taken  the  place  of  serious 
journalism.  “  A  Brighton  Gentleman  ”  cannot  be  reckoned 
among  the  early  birds  that  have  come  to  feed  at  Mr. 
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Gladstone’s  door ;  bat  the  great  statesman  with  impartial 
hospitality  keeps  a  worm  for  every  bird.  There  are  post¬ 
cards  and  short  notes  for  all,  even  for  the  latest  and  the 
humblest ;  and  “  A  Brighton  Gentleman  certainly  has  no 
cause  to  complain  of  his  reception.  From  this  time  forward 
Mr.  Gladstone  will  probably  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the 
most  eminent  champions  of  the  cause  of  Spiritualism.  It 
is  true  he  is  not  quite  a  professed  believer,  but  he  is  in  a 
condition  that  will  doubtless  be  regarded  by  the  gentlemen 
of  the  craft  as  favourable  to  belief.  “  My  own  immediate 
“duties,”  he  says,  “prevent  my  active  intervention.” 
This,  of  course,  is  an  excess  of  modesty,  for  we  know 
that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  duties  do  not  prevent  his  inter¬ 
vention  in  anything.  It  is  therefore  scarcely  fair  to  the 
Spiritualists  that  he  should  remain  in  what  he  calls  “  con- 
“  tented  reserve.”  We  should  have  thought  contentment 
was  one  of  those  sluggish  conditions  of  the  mind  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  despised,  and  “reserve”  is 
surely  the  very  last  fault  of  which  he  could  be  accused. 
But  he  finds  a  corner  in  the  post-card  to  explain 
to  “  A  Brighton  Gentleman  ”  the  source  of  his  contentment. 
It  is  not  that  he  is  careless  or  indifferent,  but  that  “  he  is 
“  without  any  fear  that  imposture  will  rule  or  that  truth  can 
“be  mischievous.”  A  more  heroic  attitude  cannot  be  con¬ 
ceived,  and  if  “  A  Brighton  Gentleman  ”  had  learned  no 
more  than  that  truth  is  not  mischievous,  he  would  have 
been  amply  repaid  for  his  trouble.  But,  in  fact,  he  has 
learned  a  great  deal  more.  He  has  learned  that  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  does  not  “  share  or  approve  the  temper  of  simple 
“  contempt  with  which  so  many  view  the  phenomena.”  His 
correspondent  must  not  ask  what  phenomena  ;  for  although 
there  was  once,  we  believe,  a  printed  edition  of  the  Bible  so 
small  as  to  be  capable  of  being  passed  through  a  ring,  it  would 
be  too  much  to  expect  a  full  description  of  the  phenomena 
of  Spiritualism  on  a  post-card.  All  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
can  do  is  to  distinguish  the  appropriate  lines  of  inquiry. 

“  It  is  a  question,”  he  says,  “  in  the  first  instance,  of  evi¬ 
dence;  it  then  follows  to  explain  as  far  as  we  can  such 
“facts  as  may  have  been  established.”  This  is  a  temper 
which  the  Spiritualist  will  welcome  with  rapture.  Nothing 
pleases  him  more  than  that  his  vulgar  tricks  should  be 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  phenomena  ;  and  that  what  innocent 
persons  think  they  have  seen  at  a  dark  seance  should  be 
taken  as  evidence  endows  imposture  with  a  new  authority. 

But  where  the  Spiritualists  have  got  only  vague  and 
general  encouragement,  the  Whitehall  Review  has  secured 
a  valuable  advertisement.  It  may  possibly  be  within  the 
knowledge  of  some  of  our  readers  that  that  enterprising 
journal  has  lately  been  supplying  the  world  with  a  list  of 
what  are  called  “  Rome’s  Recruits.”  The  inquisitive 
Jenkins  had  hitherto  been  content  with  accurate  descrip¬ 
tions  of  costume,  spiced  with  an  occasional  reference  to 
the  moral  failings  of  the  aristocracy.  But  the  section  of 
the  public  which  supports  this  kind  of  journalism  has,  we 
suppose,  become  more  exacting,  and  Jenkins  has  been 
compelled  to  pry  further  into  the  life  of  private  persons. 
Seeing  what  he  had  already  accomplished,  there  was 
obviously  nothing  left  but  religion,  and  accordingly  he  has 
hit  upon  the  tasteful  idea  of  arranging  in  a  tabular 
form  the  names  of  all  those  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
have  gone  over  to  the  Romish  Church.  Of  course  a  copy 
of  the  number  containing  one  of  these  lists  was  sent  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  of  course  he  is  delighted  with  the  notion. 
He  is  “glad  they  have  been  collected”;  he  is  “further 
“  glad  to  hear  they  are  to  be  published  in  the  form  of  a 
“  pamphlet.”  But  he  does  not  limit  himself  to  a  barren 
approval  of  the  scheme.  He  takes  Jenkins  by  the  hand 
and  shows  him  how  the  thing  ought  to  be  done.  What 
has  been  given  is  not  enough,  and,  like  the  youthful  Oliver 
Twist,  the  veteran  statesman  asks  for  more.  “  It  would 
“  greatly  add,”  he  says,  “  to  the  value  of  the  coming 
“  pamphlet  if  an  approximate  statement  of  dates  could  be 
“  made  a  part  of  it.”  Just  as  he  was  anxious  to  raise  the 
Spiritualists’  tricks  to  the  level  of  phenomena,  so  now  he 
dignifies  Jenkins’s  vulgar  tittle-tattle  with  the  character  of 
statistics.  He  hopes,  however,  that  Jenkins  will  “  excuse 
“  this  suggestion,”  and,  apparently  emboldened  by  thathope, 
he  adds  in  a  postscript  that  “  it  would  be  matter  of  interest 
“  to  note  (i)  the  number  of  peers,  (2)  of  members  of  titled 
“  families,  (3)  of  clergy,  (4)  of  Oxford  men,  (5)  of  ladies.” 
But  why,  we  may  ask,  should  either  Mr.  Gladstone 
or  Jenkins  stop  here?  Why  should  not  Mr.  Gladstone, 
on  the  one  hand,  move  for  a  Parliamentary  return,  while 
Jenkins  concerns  himself  with  collecting  further  domestic 
details  ?  Would  it  not,  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  words,  be 


matter  of  interest  to  note  how  many  of  the  converts  were 
in  love  at  the  date  of  their  conversion  ?  whether  any,  and, 
if  so,  what  number,  had  been  vaccinated  or  had  had  the 
measles,  or  whether  the  rapidity  of  conversion  was  at  all 
affected  by  a  changing  barometrical  pressure?  If  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  “  immediate  duties  ”  allowed  him  the  neces¬ 
sary  leisure,  we  can  see  here  a  rich  field  for  the  display  of 
his  energies.  As  it  is,  however,  we  expect  he  will  be 
burdened  with  communications  of  a  like  character.  Where 
the  Whitehall  Review  has  succeeded  others  will  not  be  slow 
to  follow.  Advertising  wine  merchants  ought  to  take  the 
hint,  and  forward  him  a  tabulated  list  of  their  customers, 
showing  the  gradual  decrease  of  gout  under  the  influence 
of  dry  sherry ;  while  enterprising  grocers  might  perhaps 
induce  him  to  preface  their  price-list  with  a  few  remarks 
on  the  advantages  of  egg-flip. 

But,  after  all,  it  seems  a  pity  that  we  should  have  no 
better  employment  for  our  retired  statesman.  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  there  is  no  alternative  between  directing  the 
destinies  of  a  great  nation  and  penning  post-cards  which 
have  the  effect  of  encouraging  vulgarity  and  imposture. 
If  Mr.  Gladstone  suffers  from  a  morbid  activity  of  mind, 
at  least  he  can  exercise  his  faculties  in  a  worthier  manner. 
Better  by  far  that  he  should  return  to  his  Homeric  studies, 
or  continue  to  supply  the  magazines  with  essays  on  theology, 
than  that  he  should  be  made  the  cat’s-paw  of  every  rotten 
cause  that  chooses  to  claim  his  advocacy.  Those  who 
respect  his  great  powers  will  feel  most  acutely  the  damage 
that  he  thus  inflicts  upon  his  fame  ;  and  even  his  bitterest 
enemies  could  scarcely  desire  for  him  a  more  trivial 
occupation. 


WORDS  AND  THINGS  IN  SCHOLARSHIP. 

SOME  weeks  ago  we  called  attention  to  certain  evils  from  which 
scholarship  has  been  suffering  in  this  country  for  some  genera¬ 
tions,  and  to  which  we  have  at  last  become  alive.  An  excessive 
and  exclusive  pursuit  of  verbal  knowledge  has  smitten  our  studies 
of  Greek  and  Roman  literature  with  barrenness  and  unreality. 
English  Universities  and  public  schools  have  gone  to  work  as  if  the 
sole  object  of  a  classical  education  were  to  breed  grammarians  and 
editors'.  The  result  is  that  we  do  breed  a  certain  number  of  ex¬ 
perts  in  classical  grammar  and  philology  at  an  enormous  cost,  and 
dishearten  or  wholly  repel  many  learners,  who  depart  unsatisfied 
with  a  mere  smattering  of  Latin  and  Greek,  but  whom  a  wider  and 
more  rational  treatment  of  classical  studies  might  have  enriched 
with  knowledge  and  ideas  of  permanent  value.  Even  our  trained 
scholars  can  make  full  use  of  what  they  have  learnt  only  by  finding 
out  for  themselves  as  best  they  can  (and  in  the  absence  of  special 
opportunities  that  will  be  but  slowly  and  imperfectly)  many  things 
which  ought  to  have  come  to  them  hand  in  hand  with  their  train¬ 
ing  in  the  languages.  It  is  the  commonest  knowledge  that  for  the 
illustration  of  the  life  and  character  of  a  people  its  arts  are  fully  as 
important  as  its  literature.  This  is  the  more  eminently  true  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  literature  is  less  voluminous  and  less  generally  diffused, 
and  it  is  therefore  even  more  indispensable  to  bear  it  in  mind  con¬ 
cerning  ancient  nations  than  concerning  modern  ones.  Again,  the 
intimate  connexion  of  literature  with  the  fine  arts  has  been  abun¬ 
dantly  dwelt  upon  and  discussed ;  and  it  is  allowed  by  all  scholars 
that  in  the  golden  age  of  Greek  literature  and  art  that  connexion  was 
more  perfect  and  subtle  than  it  has  been  in  any  other  age  or  coun¬ 
try.  What  is  true  of  Greek  art  and  literature,  or  of  the  Roman 
following  of  them,  at  their  best,  is  also  true,  with  the  necessary 
qualifications,  of  the  Graeco-Roman  cultivation  of  arts  and  letters 
which  was  continued  for  a  much  longer  time,  and  on  the  whole 
with  much  more  creditable  results,  than  the  present  fashion  of 
scholarship  allows  most  of  our  students  to  discover.  Yet,  know¬ 
ing  this  to  be  so,  we  devote  large  endowments  and  immense  labour 
to  imparting  a  minute  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  books,  and 
do  absolutely  nothing  for  the  systematic  knowledge  of  Greek  and 
Roman  art,  a  knowledge  without  which  the  books  lose  half  their 
meaning. 

At  this  day  it  is  quite  possible  for  an  English  youth  to  take  the 
best  prizes  of  a  public  school,  and  proceed  to  high  classical  honours 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  without  having  so  much  as  set  his  foot  in 
the  British  Museum.  Not  only  this,  but  if  he  takes  a  fancy  to 
learn  more  of  classical  art  than  he  can  learn  from  his  Dictionary 
of  Antiquities,  he  must  go  out  of  his  way  to  do  it.  Not  that  we 
mean  to  disparage  the  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  which  is  itself  an 
improvement  of  pretty  modern  date.  Intelligent  use  of  such  books 
is  an  excellent  thing  as  far  as  it  goes.  We  should  like  to  see  more 
such  books,  and  more  use  made  of  them  ;  but  it  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  only  leading  the  way  to  converse  with  the  ancient  world 
in  the  monuments  themselves.  Meanwhile  the  student  who  feels 
a  desire  for  such  converse  has  hitherto  met  with  no  kind 
of  encouragement  from  the  authorities  who  have  the  practical 
control  of  classical  education  in  this  country.  The  munificence 
of  private  benefactors  has  provided  his  University  with  a  certain 
number  of  casts,  coins,  vases,  and  miscellaneous  antiquities.  He 
may  go  and  look  at  them  if  he  likes  ;  but  nobody  will  much  care 
whether  he  does  or  not ;  and,  if  he  does  go,  he  will  find  no  one  to 
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explain  to  him  what  there  is  to  he  looked  for.  It  will  depend  in 
great  measure  on  the  individual  zeal  and  energy  of  one  or  two 
persons  whether  the  collection  is  even  decently  arranged.  Every¬ 
thing  proclaims  absolute  indifference  to  the  acquisition  of  this 
kind  of  knowledge,  while  verbal  scholarship  is  fostered  by  prizes 
without  number.  Examiners  take  no  account  of  archaeology  ;  it 
may  count  indirectly  in  some  ways  ;  but  no  certain  value  can  be 
put  upon  it.  And  under  our  present  system  of  examinations  this 
is  equivalent  to  positive  discouragement.  The  natural  result  is 
that  art  and  archteology  are  entirely  neglected ;  and  the  great 
majority  of  Englishmen  who  go  through  the  course  of  so-called 
classical  education  remain  in  utter  ignorance  of  that  w'hich  might 
have  enlarged  their  horizon  of  sense  and  mind  and  enriched  their 
lives  with  lasting  pleasure  and  refinement.  Knowledge  of  Greek 
and  Roman  art  is  left  aside  as  a  kind  of  idle  luxury ;  and  such 
knowledge  of  the  literature  as  has  been  acquired,  having  no  living 
root,  withers  and  drops  off.  We  believe  that  in  a  very  great 
number  of  cases  nothing  is  left  but  the  general  moral  results  of  the 
grammatical  discipline  which  is  only  one  element,  and  not  the  most 
characteristic  or  important  one,  of  classical  studies  as  they  should 
be.  If  positive  evidence  of  the  working  of  our  present  system  be 
required,  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  it.  England  is  the  country 
where  Latin  and  Greek  are  studied  most  minutely  and  by  the 
largest  proportion  of  the  educated  classes ;  and  it  is  also  the  coun¬ 
try  which  in  the  last  half-century  has  done  least,  in  proportion  to 
its  resources,  for  the  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  strange  degree  of  ignorance,  even  among 
scholars,  of  the  amount  of  work  of  this  kind  which  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  in  our  own  times,  and  still  more  of  what  remains  to  be 
done.  Only  a  great  find,  like  that  of  the  German  expedition  to 
Olympia,  commands  any  attention  among  our  educated  public,  and 
that  is  for  the  most  part  of  a  languid  sort.  One  is  positively 
ashamed  to  think  of  the  jubilation  there  would  have  been  in  the 
whole  world  of  letters  and  art  if  the  Olympian  treasures  had  been 
laid  open  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

We  have  spoken  in  the  present  tense  of  drawbacks  that  have 
existed  till  within  the  last  few  years,  the  English  language  not  being 
capable  of  definitely'  expressing  a  paulo-preterite  or  transitional 
state  of  affairs.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Univer¬ 
sities,  or  at  any  rate  some  of  the  more  active  spirits  of  the  Univer¬ 
sities,  are  on  the  point  of  stirring  in  the  matter ;  and  we  wish  all 
possible  success  to  the  adventure.  The  particular  form  it  may 
assume  must  be  the  subject  of  careful  consideration  ;  but  the  means 
will  hardly  be  wanting  when  the  importance  of  the  purpose  is 
recognized,  and  examples  or  suggestions  are  ready  to  hand  in  the 
systematic  attention  already  given  to  archaeology  in  France  and 
Germany.  Cambridge  is  making  a  beginning  with  the  Fitzwilliam 
Museum,  which  has  a  collection  already  capable  of  serving  as  a 
nucleus  for  systematic  instruction  in  ancient  art.  Its  work  is  for 
the  present  in  the  condition  of  individual  enterprise,  but  Professor 
Colvin  is  doing  with  existing  means  all  that  individual  enterprise 
can  do.  The  old  collections  have  been  rearranged  so  far  as  space 
allowed,  and  new  copies  of  selected  antiques  are  being  added.  In 
particular,  copies  have  been  procured  from  Berlin  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  recently  discovered  Olympian  sculptures,  ail  under¬ 
taking  in  which  Cambridge  has  been  foremost  in  England.  By 
the  time  that  the  study  of  Greek  art  can  be  organized  to  any 
useful  extent,  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  materials  for  it  will  be  in 
a  forward  state  of  preparation. 

All  this  while  we  have  left  out  of  account  a  certain  sort  of 
persons  whom  we  could  wish  to  believe  very  few ;  but  we  fear 
there  are,  in  fact,  a  good  many  of  them,  and  no  fervency  of  wishing 
wall  diminish  the  number.  These  are  the  people  who  suppose 
that  art  in  general,  and  ancient  art  in  particular,  does  not  require 
or  deserve  any  systematic  study  at  all.  In  their  view,  all  that  one 
has  to  do  to  learn  everything  worth  knowing  is  to  walk  into  a 
museum  and  look  about  one,  dwelling  on  this  or  that  object  as 
fancy  may  decide.  A  person  who  resolutely'  confines  himself  to 
this  kind  of  .acquaintance  with  art  will  never  know  what  he  loses, 
and  may  continue,  in  spite  of  all  warning,  to  believe  that  he  loses 
nothing.  The  best,  and  probably  the  only',  cure  for  this  state  of 
mind  is  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  in  a  museum  with  a  man  who 
does  know  something  of  the  matter,  and  has  the  gift  of  imparting 
his  knowledge.  If  that  produces  no  effect,  the  case  must  be  pro¬ 
nounced  one  of  invincible  ignorance.  It  is  not  unnatural  that 
people  who  have  been  brought  up  in  the  belief  that  art  is  a  mere 
plaything — or  less  than  a  plaything,  for  play  has  its  rules  and 
systems,  and  elaborate  ones  too — should  cling  to  a  doctrine  which  it 
might  cost  them  some  trouble  to  abandon.  But  even  these  mav 
be  brought  to  see  that,  with  moderate  forethought  and  trouble, 
the  rising  generations  of  English  boys  and  men  may  be  taught 
something  much  better.  It  is  hardly  rash  to  prophesy  that  the 
necessary  pains  will  be  found  to  be  a  good  investment  even  from  the 
schoolmaster’s  least  exalted  point  of  view.  For  all  improvements 
in  education  which  quicken  the  pupil’s  interest  in  his  studies  are 
found,  if  they  demand  more  knowledge,  appliances,  and  ingenuity 
on  the  teacher’s  part  at  the  outset,  to  save  labour  in  the  end.  To 
reduce  to  a  minimum  the  distasteful  and  mechanical  part  of 
t>  riling  has  always  been  the  aim  of  reformers.  We  have  object- 
I  ons,  the  seeing  and  handling  of  real  things,  made  a  prominent 
part  of  recent  schemes  of  primary  education  from  the  Kinder¬ 
garten  upwards.  When  we  come  to  the  age  for  classical  studies, 
the  monuments  of  classical  antiquity  offer  us  ready-made  a  series 
of  object-lessons  of  the  most  perfect  kind,  and  we  are  only  just 
finding  out  that  it  is  worth  our  while  to  use  them. 

It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  a  more  free  and  lively  study  of 


Greek  and  Roman  civilization  could  be  further  aided  by  an 
effectual  reform  in  our  present  most  barbarous  fashion  of  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  languages.  A  reformed  Latin  pronunciation  was  in¬ 
troduced  a  few  years  ago  at  Cambridge,  but  the  change  was  not 
taken  up  with  any  thoroughness,  and  has  now  been  for  all  practical 
purposes  allowed  to  drop.  We  believe  it  is  much  the  same  at 
Oxford  ;  and  indeed  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  young  men 
who  have  been  brought  up  in  a  slovenly  pronunciation  at  school 
should  not  be  loth  to  take  the  trouble  of  acquiring  a  less  easy  one 
at  college.  The  reform,  if  it  is  to  be  lasting,  must  be  begun  in  the 
schools  aud  work  upwards.  Something  is  being  done  in  that  way, 
but  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  the  more  modern  of  our  public 
schools,  and  we  fear  not  with  much  effect.  The  fact  is  that  more 
skill  and  pains  are  needful  for  the  purpose  than  most  teachers  have 
to  give  to  it.  Not  merely  change  of  sound,  but  change  of  scale 
and  intonation,  is  wanted.  We  shall  hardly  make  Latin  produce 
the  effect  of  a  living  language  on  the  ear  if  we  are  content  with 
shuffling  the  vowel-sounds  and  hardening  our  c’s  and  g' s.  It  is  a 
comparatively  light  thing  whether  the  British  schoolboy  shall  go 
on  pronouncing  cenas  so  that  a  Continental  scholar  would  think 
he  meant  sinas,  or  shall  pronounce  it  as  he  now  does  canas.  He 
should  be  taught  to  open  his  mouth  for  every  vowel  and  round  off 
every  consonant,  and  not  to  slur  unaccented  syllables  or  suppress 
the  force  of  double  consonants  as  we  do  now.  With  our  present 
fashion  of  treating  Latin  consonants,  prosody  becomes  quite  arbitrary. 
As  things  now  are  we  make  no  difference  between  canis  and  cams; 
we  shall  have  amended  a  little,  but  not  very  much,  if  we  make 
these  distinguishable,  but  leave  canis  undistinguishable  from  Cannis. 
Not  that  any  Continental  nation,  excepting  Italy,  is  much  better  off 
than  we  are  in  these  particulars  ;  French  Latin,  especially  ecclesias¬ 
tical  Latin,  is  but  little  more  agreeable  than  English.  But  if  we  are 
to  reform,  we  had  better  reform  thoroughly.  We  should  ourselves 
be  inclined  to  say  that  the  choice  is  between  Mr.  Munro’s  full 
programme,  as  explained  by  him  in  a  pamphlet  some  years  ago, 
and  nothing ;  reserving,  however,  a  little  concession  to  human 
weakness  on  the  point  of  the  v,  for  which  we  should  like  to  be 
allowed  to  take  the  German  (instead  of  English)  w  as  a  compro¬ 
mise.  For  Greek  nothing  whatever  has  been  done,  or  seems  likely 
to  be  done.  Yet  our  barbarism  is  here  much  worse  than  in  Latin, 
where  at  all  events  we  have  got  the  accentual  stress  right  enough, 
with  a  few  exceptions  in  detail,  such  as  the  enclitic  que.  But  in 
Greek  we  know  that  we  have  got  both  the  sounds  and  the  accen¬ 
tuation  hopelessly  wrong.  Cicero  might  possibly  recognize  the 
general  rhythm  of  his  periods  in  an  English  mouth,  though  the 
sound  would  be  strange.  The  modern  Italian  reading  would  seem 
to  him,  so  far  as  one  could  guess,  provincial  and  slovenly;  but  he 
would  probably  find  it  intelligible.  Demosthenes  would  certainly 
take  our  reading  of  his  orations  for  anything  sooner  than  Greek ; 
what  he  would  make  of  them  in  a  modern  Athenian’s  delivery  is 
uncertain,  but  we  think  he  would  at  any  rate  know  that  it  was 
meant  for  Greek.  Unfortunately  no  one  has  yet  succeeded  in  so 
reconstructing  the  classical  pronunciation  of  Greek  as  to  command 
very  general  assent.  Our  own  suggestion — though  we  fear  nobody 
will  give  ear  to  it — would  be  to  adopt  provisionally  the  modern 
Greek  pronunciation,  which  is  at  all  events  regularly  descended 
from  the  ancient  one.  It  cannot  well  differ  from  the  speech  of 
Demosthenes,  or  at  most  of  Plutarch,  much  rubre  than  ours  does 
from  the  speech  of  Chaucer.  What  should  we  think  of  a  German 
scholar  who  persisted  in  reading  Chaucer  or  Shakspeare  like 
German  because  it  is  a  known  fact  that  the  pronunciation  of 
English  has  undergone  considerable  changes  ?  This  is  precisely 
what  we  have  done  ever  since  the  Reformation  in  the  case  of 
Greek.  But  we  fear  we  are  pleading  a  desperate  cause. 


TIIE  AMMERGAU  PASSION  PLAY  AND  THE  ROYAL 
AQUARIUM. 

EFFRONTERY  is  one  of  those  qualities  to  which  it  would 
seem  impossible  to  assign  a  limit.  Its  achievements  are  so 
astounding,  and  the  forms  in  which  it  appears  are  so  constantly 
changing,  according  to  the  changing  conditions  of  modern  life, 
that  language  is  powerless  to  define  its  essence  or  to  track  its 
course.  All  we  can  hope  to  do  in  our  helplessness  is  to  mark  its 
most  eminent  exponents  as  they  arise,  and  to  take  care  that,  in 
this  matter  at  least,  the  world  should  not  be  permitted  to  remain 
in  ignorance  of  its  greatest  men.  We  may  not,  perhaps,  be  able  to 
do  justice  to  their  daring;  but  we  can  at  any  rate  in  all  humility 
record  our  profound  admiration  of  the  extent  of  their  resources. 
This  i3  what  we  feel  impelled  to  do  in  the  case  of  the  manager  of 
the  Royal  Aquarium.  Having-  failed  in  what  he  had  planned,  a 
careless  and  ungrateful  public  might  be  disposed  to  give  little 
heed  to  the  rare  qualities  he  has  displayed.  Such  neglect,  how¬ 
ever,  would  be  neither  just  nor  generous.  Effrontery,  like  any 
other  virtue,  ought  to  be  reckoned  its  own  reward  ;  and  accordingly 
we  should  measure  its  worth,  not  by  the  sordid  standard  of  prac¬ 
tical  success,  but  by  the  originality  and  courage  required  for  the 
adventure.  It  is  obviously  not  Mr.  Robertson’s  fault  that  his 
efforts  have  not  received  due  recognition.  A  man  who  is 
thus  born  before  his  time  must  learn  to  tolerate  the  dull¬ 
ness  and  decency  of  his  age.  He  must  bear  with  little 
weaknesses  of  refinement  and  good  taste  which  he  may  hope 
in  time  to  cure.  He  must  be  patient,  even  when  heartless  critics 
mistake  for  keen  mercantile  enterprise  efforts  directed  by  a  com¬ 
bined  feeling  for  religion  and  art.  Even  the  manager  of  Drury 
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Lane  was  cruelly  misunderstood  when  he  wanted  to  “  co-operate  ’ 
with  the  Church  Congress ;  and  Mr.  Robertson,  therefore,  need 
not  be  greatly  cast  down  because  a  scoffing  generation  does  not 
immediately  appreciate  his  desire  to  assimilate  the  Royal  Aquarium 
to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  or  Westminster  Abbey.  The  idea  was  so 
novel,  and  we  may  add  so  bold,  that  the  multitude  which  had  con¬ 
ceived  a  very  different  idea  of  the  functions  of  the  Aquarium  was 
fairly  taken  by  surprise. 

But  although  the  manager  of  the  Aquarium  must  bear  up  like  a 
man  against  the  buffets  of  fortune  to  which  all  great  original  minds 
are  exposed,  we  cannot  but  admit  that  there  is  a  special  pathos  in 
his  story.  His  crusade  in  the  cause  of  religious  art,  which  has 
proved  so  strangely  unacceptable  to  the  public,  had  not  been  under¬ 
taken  till  nearly  every  other  resource  was  exhausted.  For  long 
he  seems  successfully  to  have  suppressed  the  natural  bent 
of  his  own  genius,  and  to  have  tutored  his  consci¬ 
ence  to  endure  profaner  sorts  of  entertainment.  He  had 
filled  his  tanks  with  fish,  and  he  had  even  succeeded  in 
tempting  a  real  whale  to  end  its  brief  existence  within  the 
walls  of  his  establishment.  He  had  tried  snakes  and  snake- 
charmers  ;  he  had  done  his  best  to  set  off  to  advantage  the  doubtful 
attractions  of  Esquimaux  and  reindeer.  Dauntless  conjurors, 
holding  possession  for  a  while  of  the  stage  that  was  destined  for 
another  purpose,  had  swallowed  and  disgorged  the  lengthiest 
swords  and  the  thickest  walking-canes ;  heavy  weights  had  been 
lifted  by  heavy  men  ;  and  agile  acrobats  had  shown  to  a  wonder¬ 
ing  public  all  the  possible  contortions  of  the  human  frame,  while 
twice  iu  each  day,  as  a  crowning  achievement,  a  young  woman 
had  been  shot  from  a  gun  or  had  leapt  from  the  roof  of  the  building 
to  be  caught  in  a  net  below.  Now  that  we  know  what  he  in¬ 
tended  to  do  for  the  good  of  the  world,  we  can  imagine  how  stale, 
fiat,  and  even  perhaps  unprofitable,  all  these  weary  trivialities  must 
have  seemed  to  the  high-souled  manager.  But,  with  the  patience 
that  becomes  a  great  purpose,  he  waited  his  opportunity,  and  at 
last  there  appeared  in  the  public  journals  an  announcement  which 
from  its  length  and  elaboration  would  seem  to  have  embodied 
the  dream  of  his  managerial  career.  The  very  opening 
sentence  of  the  advertisement  conveys  .an  adequate  impression 
of  the  spirit  of  intense  enthusiasm  with  which  the  new 
departure  had  been  made.  Money  is  but  dross,  we  may  suppose, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  manager  of  the  Aquarium,  when  the  interests  of 
art  or  religion  are  at  stake,  for  he  tells  us  that  it  was  only  “  at  an 
enormous  expense”  that  he  had  succeeded  in  concluding 
“arrangements  ”  with  “  the  world-famed  and  original  mountaineers 
of  the  Ober-Ammergau,  who  for  the  first  time  have  been  induced 
to  leave  their  homes  in  order  to  present  in  England  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium  a  series  of  those  marvellous  living  tableaux  representing 
the  most  striking  incidents  of  Man’s  Fall  and  Redemption.”  It 
must  have  been  a  shock  to  Mr.  Robertson’s  feelings  to  discover  that 
these  simple  “  mountaineers  ”  could  not  be  persuaded  even  by 
him  to  take  part  in  so  good  a  work  without  “  enormous  expense,” 
but  it  must  have  been  a  still  greater  surprise  and  disappointment 
to  observe  the  indignation  with  which  every  section  of  the  public 
received  his  announcement.  For  a  while,  with  a  touching 
reminiscence  of  his  unregenerate  days,  he  tried  to  take  comfort  in 
the  thought  of  the  “  large  demands  already  forwarded  for 
reserved  seats  ” :  and  even  in  the  letter  announcing  the 
abandonment  of  the  cherished  scheme,  he  still  plaintively 
returns  to  that  “  demand  for  seats  far  exceeding  even 
the  limits  of  my  vast  auditorium,”  which,  together  with 
the  approbation  of  his  own  conscience,  appear  to  be  now  the  only 
solace  left  to  him.  And  yet,  even  in  the  bitterness  of  dis¬ 
appointment,  there  is  no  trace  of  unbecoming  anger.  That  the 
public  should  be  incredulous  as  to  the  strength  of  the  devotional 
spirit  with  which  the  entertainments  at  the  Aquarium  are  con¬ 
ducted  strikes  him  rather  with  amazement  and  sorrow.  He  has 
“  yet  to  learn  that  piety  and  reverence  are  necessarily  confined 
to  the  circumscribed  limits  of  St.  Paul’s  and  Westminster  Abbey  ” ; 
and  he  cannot  conceive  that  these  “  living  tableaux  ”  would  not 
be  “  accepted  in  the  spirit  with  which  they  are  presented.”  The 
second  letter,  it  must  frankly  be  confessed,  is  not  quite  so  edi¬ 
fying.  Here  the  fervid  soul,  thoughtless  about  “  enormous 
expense,”  and  anxious  only  for  the  religious  reputation  of  the 
Aquarium,  seems  in  the  moment  of  trial  suddenly  to  revert  to 
thoughts  of  the  fish-tanks  and  the  snakes.  The  simple  enthusiast 
in  the  cause  of  sacred  art  is  transformed,  as  he  himself  expresses 
it,  into  “  too  wise  a  tactician  to  alienate  by  any  act  of  mine-” 
even  a  section  of  that  mighty  paying  public  which  “  has  made 
the  Royal  Aquarium  under  my  management  the  most  popular 
resort  for  old  and  young  of  all  sects.”  We  can  fancy  Mr. 
Robertson  smiling  through  his  tears  as  he  penned  this  last 
sentence.  Baffled  in  his  noble  endeavour  to  vindicate  the  claims  of 
religion  in  Westminster,  his  thoughts  instinctively  return  to 
business ;  and  to  his  bruised  and  broken  spirit  it  must  surely  have 
been  some  little  comfort  to  reflect  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
“  original  mountaineers,”  he  would  never  have  enjoyed  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  advertising  the  Aquarium  gratuitously  in  the  columns 
of  the  Times. 

After  all,  if  Mr.  Robertson  has  failed,  it  is  because  he  has  tried 
what  others  would  scarcely  have  dared  to  try.  This  is  an  unques¬ 
tionable  distinction  which,  by  his  spirited  action,  he  has  contrived 
to  secure  for  the  Royal  Aquarium.  As  an  attempted  outrage 
upon  good  taste  the  experiment  will  probably  long  remain  without 
a  rival,  and  it  was  so  boldly  conducted  that  we  must  confess  to  a 
feeling  of  surprise  at  its  unsuccessful  termination.  For  we  have 
so  far  implicit  confidence  in  Mr.  Robertson’s  judgment  as  to 


believe  he  had  rightly  gauged  the  taste  of  a  portion  of  his  public. 
Had  he  not  been  molested,  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  would 
have  more  than  recouped  the  “  enormous  expense  ”  of  which  he 
speaks.  There  is,  we  are  ashamed  to  think,  scarcely  any  kind  of 
impudent  endeavour  to  gain  notoriety  that  would  not  be  rewarded 
by  public  curiosity ;  and  it  is  therefore  with  a  sense  of  very 
great  relief  that  we  have  to  welcome  in  this  case 
the  assertion  of  a  higher  and  more  cultivated  order  of  public 
opinion.  For  once,  at  least,  good  taste  and  good  feeling  have  been 
allowed  to  prevail,  and  to  those  who,  like  Mr.  Robertson,  may  be 
tempted  to  think  that  these  finer  influences  are  now  powerless  the 
warning  to  be  derived  from  his  failure  may  not  be  without  its  use. 
It  may  possibly  serve  to  discourage  other  attempts  of  the  same 
kind,  and  it  will  doubtless  cause  even  the  most  enterprising  spirits 
to  pause  before  they  give  deliberate  offence  to  the  right-thinking 
in  every  section  of  the  public.  In  this  case,  unfortunately,  it  is 
difficult  to  feel  assured  that  the  offence  touches  the  English  public 
alone.  The  last  representation  of  the  passion  play  at  Ober- 
Ammergau  was  fully  described  in  these  columns,  and  we  then  ex¬ 
pressed  a  hope  that  those  simple  peasants,  whose  intense  sincerity 
carried  the  performance  far  beyond  reproach  or  ridicule,  would 
steadfastly  resist  all  inducements  to  shorten  the  fixed  term  of  ten 
years  between  one  representation  and  another.  But,  if  Mr. 
Robertson  has  rightly  informed  the  public,  our  hope  has  been  dis¬ 
appointed.  If — as  he  states  to  be  the  fact — these  men  and 
women  are  “  the  original  and  world-famed  delineators,”  then  he 
undoubtedly  deserves  the  credit  of  having  done  what  most  persons 
of  good  feeling  would  have  wished  not  to  do.  He  has,  in  short,  at 
“  enormous  expense,”  overcome  the  better  feelings  of  the  Ammer- 
gau  peasants,  inducing  them  to  take  up  as  a  trade  what  had  hitherto 
been  done  in  the  exercise  of  a  devotional  spirit.  But  it  is  just 
possible  that  he  did  not  intend  his  words  to  be  so  strictly  inter¬ 
preted.  A  mind  accustomed  to  express  itself  through  the  medium 
of  advertisements  may  perhaps  fitly  claim  the  licence  that  we 
readily  grant  to  a  poet;  but  in  that  case  a  very  gross  injustice  has 
been  done  to  the  men  and  women  who  performed  at  Ammergau, 
This  is  a  question  which  Mr.  Robertson  could  very  easily  set  at 
rest  by  publishing  the  names  of  the  intended  performers.  Indeed  we 
were  surprised  to  observe  that  the  advertisements,  so  ample  in  other 
respects,  did  not  contain  a  list  of  the  names.  The  mere  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  actors  as  “original  mountaineers”  is  a  little  vague. 
We  scarcely  know,  indeed,  what  sort  of  person  an  “  original  moun¬ 
taineer  ’’  can  be.  Is  it  that  he  ascends  mountains  in  a  distinct  and 
individual  manner,  or  that  he  is  the  earliest  representative  of  the 
profession  of  mountaineering  ?  This  element  of  mystery  in  Mr. 
Robertson’s  language  leaves  us  with  a  lingering  hope  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  be  prosaically  accurate  in  his  description  of  the 
troupe.  It  would  certainly  be  a  comfort  to  know  that  tho  men 
who  performed  at  Ammergau  were  not  mixed  up  in  this  discredit¬ 
able  business.  There  are,  we  believe,  a  number  of  strolling  players 
in  South  Germany  quite  ready  to  do  what  the  manager  of  the 
Aquarium  wanted.  Let  us  hope,  then,  that  he  himself  has  been 
deceived,  and  that  he  has  been  put  to  “  enormous  expense  ”  by 
tacticians  even  wiser  than  himself.  In  the  meanwhile  his  attention 
has  doubtless  been  called  to  the  telegram  which  appeared  in  yester¬ 
day’s  Times,  purporting  to  come  from  the  Burgomaster  of  Oberam- 
mergau,  declaring  that  no  man  of  Ammergau  is  concerned  (betheiligt) 
in  the  business,  and  summarily  denouncing  the  “  Oberammergauer 
Passions-vorstellungen  Theater  Aquarium  Humbug.” 


THE  INDIAN  ARMY. 

THE  preparations  now  being  made  for  service  beyond  the 
Indian  frontier  will  be  useful  if  they  only  result  in  attention 
being  given  to  the  organization  of  the  Indian  army,  which  in  the 
opinion  of  many  competent  judges  stands  in  urgent  need  of  reform. 
For  one  thing,  the  fact  may  come  the  sooner  to  notice  which  must 
be  recognized  earlier  or  later,  that  what  is  called  the  Madras  army 
is  really  of  no  use  whatever  except  to  do  duty  in  Burmah,  and  to 
act  as  a  sort  of  expensive  military  police  over  the  South  of  India. 
When  the  officers  of  that  army  are  themselves  found  offering 
opinions  which,  if  less  plainly  expressed,  are  to  the  same  effect, 
there  is  evidently  not  much  left  to  be  said.  For  years  past  every 
one  conversant  with  the  facts  knows  that  we  have  been  keeping  up 
an  effete  force  which  has  long  survived  its  utility,  merely  out  of 
deference  to  the  interests  of  the  officers  concerned  ;  but  there  has 
been  a  sort  of  tacit  agreement  on  all  sides  not  to  look  the  thing  in 
the  face,  and  to  say  nothing  unpleasant  about  it.  But  now 
that  the  Indian  army  is  likely  to  be  needed  for  real  use,  it 
will  hardly  be  wise  to  shirk  plain  speaking  any  longer.  No 
one  would  seriously  propose  to  send  Madras  troops  to  the 
seat  of  war,  and  for  an  army  which  cannot  be  employed  there  is 
only  one  thing  remaining  to  be  done.  Something  of  course  will  be 
heard,  in  defence  of  maintaining  it,  as  to  the  importance  of  avoid¬ 
ing  over-centralization  and  the  too  great  fusion  of  our  Indian 
troops.  It  was  bad  enough  that  one  out  of  three  armies  should 
mutiny;  if  in  1857  there  had  been  only  one  Indian  army  instead 
of  three  separate  armies,  things  would  have  gone  still  harder  with 
English  rule  in  India.  All  this  is  quite  true  ;  but  it  is  obvious 
to  remark  there  are  other  ways  of  effecting  the  necessary  segrega¬ 
tion  and  separation  of  our  Indian  troops,  which,  indeed,  are  by  no 
means  carried  so  far  as  they  might  and  should  be. 

The  question  so  long  under  discussion  between  the  revival  of  the 
old  organization  of  more  than  twenty  officers  to  a  battalion,  and  the 
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maintenance  of  the  new  organization,  which  gives  only  seven,  may 
bo  considered  as  settled.  The  conclusive  objection  to  maintaining 
the  larger  establishment  of  officers — erroneously  called  the  old 
system,  for  in  old  days  half  the  officers  nominally  belonging  to  a 
regiment  were  permanently  withdrawn  for  stall'  or  civil  situa¬ 
tions— are  that  it  would  be  inordinately  expensive  ;  that  in  peace 
time  there  would  be  nothing  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
officers  to  do,  and  that  equally  there  would  be  no  functions  for  the 
native  officers  to  fulfil.  After  all,  the  reduction  made  has  not  been 
so  very  great.  Under  the  old  system  the  native  infantry  battalions 
were  eleven  hundred  strong,  and  had  seldom  more  than  ten  or  a 
dozen  officers  present,  mostly  juniors.  Now  there  are  only  seven 
officers,  but  all  effective,  for  a  man  going  on  the  staff  or  to  civil 
employment  is  made  supernumerary  or  struck  off  the  list;  and  the 
battalion  itself  has  been  cut  down  to  seven  hundred.  This  point  has 
been  exhaustively  treated  in  the  very  able  Minutes  by  Lord  Napier 
of  Magdala  and  Sir  Ilenry  Norman,  to  be  found  in  the  Blueboolc 
on  Indian  army  organization  published  a  few  months  ago ;  and 
Sir  Ilenry  Norman  disposes  effectively  of  the  assertion  so  often 
advanced,  that  regiments  thus  weakly  officered  will  certainly  be 
rendered  ineffective  on  service  from  loss  of  officers,  by  showing 
what  the  actual  average  loss  has  been  in  our  most  severe  Indian 
campaigns.  The  average  is  about  two  officers  a  battalion ;  so  that, 
distributing  the  loss  over  the  whole  force  engaged,  there  would 
still  be  left  five  officers  per  regiment.  Now  the  old  irregular 
regiments  used  to  get  on  very  well  with  three  officers  apiece. 
Still,  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  probable,  that  individual  regi¬ 
ments  would  suffer  much  more  severely  ;  and  that  can  hardly  be  a 
desirable  arrangement  which  necessitates  the  filling  up  the  gaps 
by  officers  brought  in  from  other  regiments,  strangers  to  the  men 
whom  they  have  to  lead.  An  establishment  of  seven  officers  seems 
also  an  inconvenient  basis  for  working  promotion  in  time  of  peace. 
Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  proposes  that  the  seven  officers  of  an 
Indian  regiment,  although  appointed  to  it  from  the  Staff  Corps, 
and  continuing  to  hold  each  a  specific  post  in  it  as  a  Staff  appoint¬ 
ment,  should  be  considered  as  permanently  attached  to  the  regiment, 
and  entitled  in  ordinary  course  to  the  succession  to  the  vacancies 
arising  therein,  just  as  in  the  British  Line  officers  are  now  entitled 
to  succeed  to  regimental  vacancies  in  order  of  seniority.  It  is 
true  that  the  officer  can  only  get  the  step  in  virtue  of  being 
publicly  gazetted  to  it,  as  from  second  in  command  to  com¬ 
mandant;  but  neither  can  a  lieutenant  succeed  to  a  company  with¬ 
out  being  gazetted  to  it.  Lord  Napier  would  make  the  succession 
by  regimental  seniority  as  much  the  rule  in  one  case  as  in 
the  other,  so  that  every  officer  may  feel  the  permanent  nature  of 
his  tie  to  the  regiment  to  which  he  is  first  appointed, 
instead  of  being  possessed  with  the  desire  he  might  otherwise  feel 
to  better  himself  by  getting  transferred  to  another  regiment.  In 
fact,  Lord  Napier  would  put  a  stop  to  the  constant  shifting  about 
of  officers  which  had  been  going  on  during  the  first  years  of  the 
new  system,  and  which,  carried  too  far,  was  no  doubt  injurious. 
But  a  serious  objection  to  the  new  plan  is  that  promotion  by 
seniority  in  such  small  bodies  must  necessarily  lead  to  extreme 
inequality  of  promotion  among  different  regiments.  Lord  Napier 
replies  to  this  in  anticipation  by  observing  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  prevent  some  such  irregularities  under  any  system. 
Even  in  the  British  line,  with  cadres  of  more  than  thirty 
officers,  inequalities  and  supersessions  occur.  This  is  true ; 
but  then  they  are  likely  to  be  much  more  intensified  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  cadre  is  reduced.  Suppose,  to  take  an  extreme 
case,  that  every  regiment  had  only  two  officers,  and  that  pro¬ 
motion  was  to  be  regulated  by  regimental  seniority;  in  one 
the  junior  might  succeed  to  the  command  in  a  few  months 
or  weeks,  while  in  the  other  the  junior  remained  so  till  old  age. 
And,  with  only  seven  officers  to  a  regiment,  and  promotion  re¬ 
gulated  by  seniority  of  regimental  succession,  the  inequalities 
arising  will  assuredly  be  so  numerous,  especially  on  activo  service, 
that  it  will  be  found  impossible  practically  to  maintain  the  rule. 
But  indeed  India  is  a  country  where  rules  are  made  only  to  be 
broken ;  so  rapidly  do  Ministers  and  Governors  succeed  one 
another,  that  the  wisdom  of  one  year  becomes  the  foolishness  of 
the  next. 

But  it  is  as  an  organization  for  the  native  troops  that  these  small 
isolated  battalions  seem  most  defective.  A  body  of  seven  hun¬ 
dred  men,  all  told,  is  too  small  to  be  able  to  leave  a  depot  behind 
when  it  goes  on  active  service ;  and  either  it  must  be  allowed  to 
run  down,  and  to  put  off  recruiting  till  it  returns  from  the  seat  of 
war,  or  the  arrangements  for  filling  up  casualties  must  be  impro¬ 
vised  when  the  war  breaks  out.  Now  this  defect,  as  well  as  the 
difficulty  about  regulating  promotion,  would  be  got  over  by 
organizing  these  skeleton  corps  in  regiments  of  two  or  three  or 
four  battalions  each,  each  battalion  being  one  of  the  existing  inde¬ 
pendent  regiments.  Not  more  than  two,  or  at  the  most  three,  bat¬ 
talions  of  a  regiment  would  go  on  service  at  a  time  ;  the  remainder 
would  act  as  depots  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  the  ranks  of  the  associated 
battalions  at  the  seat  of  war,  and  to  train  recruits. 

The  officers  would  form  one  body  for  the  purpose  of  promotion, 
and  would  be  distributed  among  the  different  battalions  according 
to  their  requirements.  Lord  Napier,  however,  after  discussing 
such  a  plan  in  the  Minute  already  referred  to,  decides  against  it, 
and  the  opinion  of  so  very  high  an  authority  must  carry  great 
weight ;  yet  we  venture  to  think  that  the  conclusion  is  arrived  at 
in  this  case  on  insufficient  grounds.  “  It  would  be  contrary  to  our 
policy,”  says  the  late  Commander-in-Chief  in  India — p.  58  of  the 
Bluebook — “to  promote  a  union  of  feeling  and  a  common  interest 
in  so  large  a  body  as  three  regiments,  because  disaffection,  which 


is  the  greatest  evil  we  have  to  gur-rl  against,  in  any  one  portion 
would  be  certain  to  pervade  the  whole.”  Now,  if  all  the  regi¬ 
ments  of  the  Bengal  army  as  at  present  constituted  were  separate 
in  kind  from  all  the  others,  each  being  different  as  to  caste,  recruiting 
ground,  and  in  other  respects,  from  every  other  regiment,  then  no 
doubt  the  possibility  of  combination  would  be  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  increased  by  such  a  fusion ;  although  in  an  army  more  than 
sixty  thousand  strong,  any  single  body  within  it  not  more  than 
two  thousand  strong  would  surely  not  be  a  formidable  element 
on  the  ground  of  possible  disaffection.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  homogeneous  forces  already  existing  are  much  larger  than  this. 
Several  regiments  are  composed  entirely  of  Hindustanis ;  others 
entirely  of  Sikhs  ;  others  of  men  from  beyond  the  frontier ;  and, 
although  these  classes  may  be  distributed  in  different  regiments, 
any  feeling  of  disaffection  arising  in  one  of  them  would  be  pretty 
sure  to  extend  to  all  the  troops  belonging  to  the  same  class,  how¬ 
ever  they  might  be  divided.  The  organization  of  the  Sepoys 
of  the  old  Bengal  army  in  a  great  many  different  regiments  did 
not  prevent  them  from  combining  together  in  1857.  The  feeling 
of  brotherhood  and  the  spirit  of  combination  among  Indian  troops 
arises  mostly  from  propinquity.  The  Bombay  and  Madras  armies 
came  little  in  contact  with  that  of  Bengal,  and  escaped  the  con¬ 
tagion  of  the  Mutiny.  The  Punjab  troops  also  held  aloof ;  and  if 
the  Bengal  army,  much  the  largest  of  the  three  now  existing, 
which  now  occupies  a  tract  of  country  as  far  as  from  Calais  to 
Constantinople,  were  to  be  recast  into  two  distinct  armies,  kept 
entirely  apart  in  time  of  peace  and  recruited  from  different  sources, 
the  danger  from  combination  would  be  so  greatly  reduced  that  we 
might  safely  introduce  an  organization  of  large  regiments,  such  as 
in  every  other  army  has  been  found  a  necessary  condition  for  keep¬ 
ing  up  an  effective  force  in  the  field,  by  admitting  of  complete  and 
well-organized  depots. 

As  it  is,  we  hear  that  the  same  thing  has  had  already  to  be 
done,  in  another  way.  The  native  regiments  ordered  to  the  front 
are  to  have  their  small  numbers  at  once  augmented  by  drafts  from 
other  regiments  which  remain  behind.  This  is  merely  a  rough 
and  imperfect  method  of  carrying  out  the  thing  that  is  proposed. 
The  regiment  which  has  to  supply  the  drafts  will  evidently  be  in 
effect  a  second  or  depot  battalion  to  the  other,  while  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  reinforcements  gained  by  the  officers  of  the 
reserve  regiment  during  the  process  of  training  them  will  natur¬ 
ally  indicate  them  as  the  fittest  to  be  selected  to  fill  up  any  gaps 
arising  in  the  commissioned  grades  of  the  combatant  regiment. 
Surely  it  would  be  much  better  to  carry  this  out  in  a  systematic 
way.  But  indeed,  beyond  the  battalion  unit,  organization  as 
understood  in  tho  armies  of  Europe  has  not  yet  been  introduced 
into  any  branch  of  the  Indian  army. 


PUFFS  FROM  THE  PULPIT. 

IT  is  hard  to  make  the  best  even  of  one  world,  bard  to  live  with 
the  steady  purpose  of  attaining  one  sort  of  success.  There  have 
been  times  and  countries  in  which  people  deliberately  made  their 
choice  between  the  world  and  religion,  and  pursued  the  contem¬ 
plative  or  the  active  life  with  undivided  eagerness.  Those  times 
have  been,  but  the  English  race  sighs  for  at  least  two  worlds 
to  conquer — this  and  the  next.  Success  in  this  life  is  not  enough 
for  many  distinguished  men  and  eminent  Christians,  whose  right 
hand  builds  churches  while  their  left  hand  is  busy  with  pulling 
down  banks.  Among  other  persons  of  enterprise  and  activity,  Dr. 
Joseph  Parker,  Minister  of  the  City  Temple,  seems  to  deserve  a 
place  of  honour.  The  width  of  his  Christian  sympathy  is  well 
known,  and  he  is  recognized  as  almost  the  official  comforter  of  Mr. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher.  His  sermons,  we  believe,  are  attractive,  his 
religious  writings  are  full  of  unction,  and  his  commercial  arrange¬ 
ments  are  certainly  worthy  of  the  study  of  all  whose  lot  is  cast  in 
an  age  of  advertisements.  Dr.  Parker  is  connected  in  some  way 
with  a  paper  called  the  Fountain ,  and  he  is  not  slack  to  work  this 
pleasant  little  source  of  pious  and  polite  recreation.  The  Standard 
publishes  this  specimen  of  his  circulars,  which  has  had  at  least  the 
effect  of  gaining  one  inquiring  reader  for  Dr.  Parker's  periodical : — 

The  City  Temple,  E.C.,  Oet.  14.— Gentlemen,— We  are  about  to  publish 
in  the  Fountain  a  series  of  descriptive  articles,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  you 
will  allow  our  Special  Commissioner  to  wait  upon  you.  He  will  draw 
especial  attention  to  j  our  business  in  a  very  telling  wajr.  The  cost  of  the 
visit,  description,  and  forty  insertions  of  a  six  line  (single  column)  adver¬ 
tisement  will  be  ten  guineas.  The  Fountain  goes  into  thousands  upon  thou¬ 
sands  of  families  every  week,  and  is  given  away  in  thousands  at  the  door  of 
the  City  Temple  ever}'  Sunday.  A  more  eligible  medium  for  your  adver¬ 
tisement  I  could  not  recommend. — I  am,  most  respectfully  j’ours,  Joseph 
Parker,  Minister  of  the  City  Temple. 

Allured  by  the  kindly  and  almost  paternal  tone  of  this  note, 
charmed  by  Dr.  Parker’s  frankness  in  recommending  as  an  eligible 
medium  for  advertisements  a  medium  which  chanced  to  be  his 
own  property,  we  have  perused  some  numbers  of  the  Fountain.  A 
man  is  naturally  curious  to  see  what  kind  of  religion  goes  along 
with  so  much  practical  thoughtfulness,  and  to  study  the  secular 
and  the  pious  literature  which  Dr.  Parker  combines  with  disguised 
advertisements.  The  result  has  been  extremely  gratifying.  We 
are  able  to  gauge  the  exact  market  value  of  the  article  which  Dr. 
Parker  offers  to  his  congregation  in  a  series  of  emphatic  sermons. 
We  can  almost  state  the  current  rate  of  his  unction  as  if  it  were 
an  article  in  the  Russia  trade,  and  we  can  estimate  the  price  per 
yard  of  the  wedding  raiment  which  he  offers  to  sinners.  Thanks 
to  the  searching  criticisms,  too,  of  Dr.  Parker,  who  addresses  his 
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dear  brethren  with  all  the  frankness  of  an  early  friend,  we  can  spy 
some  weak  places  in  the  Independent  armour,  and  can  be  assured 
that  Temples  are  not  always  the  habitation  of  brotherly  love. 
The  sorrows  of  the  Dissenting  minister  are  laid  bare,  and  deacons 
are  chastised  with  a  fatherly  hand.  It  may  be  as  well  to  begin 
with  an  example  of  the  “  social  and  descriptive  ”  articles  which  are 
offered  to  thousands  of  guileless  subscribers.  First,  a  significant 
little  essay  which  stands  by  itself  may  be  quoted  from  the 
Fountain  of  October  24 : — 

Oun  Neighbours. — Literary  and  Commercial. 

Situated  as  the  Fountain  now  is  in  Ludgate  Circus,  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  very  midst  of  neighbours  of  all  sorts — active,  prosperous,  and  useful. 
We  intend  giving  a  literary  picture  of  our  surroundings  so  soon  as  our  special 
commissioner  can  complete  his  professional  visit  to  all  the  offices,  shops, 
warehouses,  and  hotels  which  crowd  around  us.  In  our  picture  there  will  be 
names  known  throughout  the  world,  and  names  just  rising  into  eminence. 
We  shall  have  to  take  our  readers  up  five,  six,  and  seven  storeys,  and  show 
them  the  chimneys  of  the  city  and  the  smoke  thereof.  We  shall  have  to 
call  upon  the  bookseller,  the  tourist,  the  hotel  proprietor,  the  dealer  in 
purses,  the  vendor  of  tobacco,  the  publisher,  the  editor,  the  phrenologist, 
the  electrician,  and  a  score  not  to  be  named.  This  will  give  our  country 
readers  an  idea  of  the  strength  with  which  the  pulse  of  the  city  beats. 

After  Dr.  Parker  has  called  on  the  bookseller,  the  dealer  in 
purses,  the  phrenologist,  and  a  score  not  to  be  named,  we  presume 
he  will  begin  to  advertise  their  business,  as  he  has  already 
advertised  that  of  some  other  houses.  The  City  Temple,  as  we 
learn  from  the  Fountain,  has  been  decorated  lately,  and  is  like 
that  of  Solomon  in  all  its  glory.  Dr.  Parker  preached  a  sermon 
when  the  place  was  opened.  He  said  that  “  Professor  Donaldson, 
of  London  University,  was  here  on  Friday  night,  and  he  said  that 
he  had  not  seen  anything  anywhere  more  charming  in  the  way  of 
Church  decoration.  .  .  .  But  do  not  rest  there ;  the  place  is 
nothing,  but  the  spirit  is  everything.”  Dr.  Parker  went  on  to 
observe  that  “  beauty  is  a  means  of  grace,”  but  that  some  persons 
do  not  see  it;  “ they  insult  the  angel  by  their  bucolic  stare.”  We 
don  t  know  whether  any  of  Dr.  Parker's  congregation  dislike  paying 
for  “columns  executed  in  a  rich  murrey  colour,  the  background  of 
caps  being  laid  in  a  deep  rich  blue,  and  portions  of  the  fiutings  of 
shafts  alternately  gilded.”  If  there  are  such  stingy  persons,  no 
doubt  they  insult  by  their  bucolic  stare  the  window  in  which 
Oliver  Cromwell,  of  all  people,  represents  the  virtue  of  Temper¬ 
ance.  We  cannot  stop  to  describe  all  the  Nonconformist  glories  of 
the  City  Temple ;  but,  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  the 
thing  to  note  is  that  it  was  decorated  by  Messrs.  A.  By  a 
curious  coincidence,  the  Fountain  devotes  two  columns  to  a 
description  of  the  “  studio  ”  of  Mr.  A.,  “  where  numerous 
examples  prove  him  possessed  of  the  true  spirit  of  a  decorator, 
and  show  him  to  have  mastered  the  spirit  of  ‘  concord  in  sweet 
colours.’  ”  Here  is  a  very  pretty  little  puff  which  may  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  “Neighbours,  Literary  and  Commercial,”  of  the 
Fountain.  Dr.  Parker  wields  all  the  influence  of  the  pulpit  (a  new 
but  eligible  advertising  medium)  and  of  the  press.  He  can  observe 
in  his  sermons  that  Professor  Donaldson  is  pleased  with  his 
windows  and  roof,  and  then  he  can  sing  in  his  paper  the  merits  of 
Messrs.  A.,  who  gilded  the  roof.  “  We  shall  have  to  call  upon  the 
phrenologist”  ;  and  surely  we  can  hitch  a  remark  about  phrenology 
into  a  sermon  on  the  virtues.  “  We  shall  have  to  call  on  the  vendor 
of  tobacco  ” ;  and  an  ingenious  preacher  need  not  be  afraid  of  intro¬ 
ducing  remarks  about  a  smoke  of  a  sweet  savour.  Mr.  Spurgeon 
smokes,  and  what  Mr.  Spurgeon  of  the  Tabernacle  approves,  Dr. 
Parker  of  the  Temple  need  not  blush  to  commend.  “  We  shall 
have  to  call  on  a  score  not  to  be  named  ”  ;  but  here  fancy  fails  us, 
and  we  must  wait  to  see  how  the  Fountain  will  deal  with  the 
■score.  “  What  a  coward’s  heart  is  mine,”  cries  J.  P.  in  a  “  prayer 
before  preaching,”  but  J.  P.  undervalues  his  own  audacity.  “  This 
day  I  would  call  down  fire  from  heaven  upon  all  the  manufactures 
which  I  have  wrought  without  inspiration,”  he  exclaims.  Is  the 
advertisement  about  “  Our  Neighbours,  Literary  and  Commercial,” 
■one  of  the  manufactures  made  without  inspiration  ?  or  was  Dr. 
Parker  inspired  when  he  preached  about  Professor  Donaldson  and 
the  Roman-Corinthian  decorations  of  the  City  Temple  ?  Perhaps 
nobody  but  Dr.  Parker  knows  when  he  is  inspired.  He  has  an 
article  on  the  business  of  another  firm — let  us  say  that  of 
Messrs.  B.,  which  is  quite  in  the  Roman-Corinthian  style.  We 
cannot  help  fancying  that  this  descriptive  essay  is  “inspired,” 
whether  in  Dr.  Parker’s  modest  sense  or  in  the  worldly  one  is  a 
matter  of  no  importance.  “  It  is  not  necessary,”  says  the  Fountain , 
in  its  pleasant,  chatty  way — 

It  is  not  necessary  for  our  metropolitan  readers  to  be  informed  as  to  the 
business  Messrs.  B.  carry  on,  nor  is  it  likely  that  many  in  the  provinces  are 
unaware  of  what  it  is,  and  it  is  only  for  our  foreign  and  colonial  readers 
that  we  therefore  state  that  Messrs.  B.  undertake  the  furnishing  of  every 
kind  of  building  that  is  erected  either  as  a  residence,  or  a  place  of  public 
entertainment.  They  will  furnish  the  lover’s  fancy — a  cottage  in  a  wood  ; 
the  poet’s  longing— a  villa  by  a  lake;  the  merchant’s  ambition— a  castle  • 
a  palace  for  an  emperor  ora  king,  a  club-house,  an  hotel,  or  a  place  of  en¬ 
tertainment,  such  as  Her  Majesty’s  Opera  House,  in  the  Haymarket. 
Everything  which  can  increase  comfort,  and  satisfy  the  demand  of  fashion; 
•every  new  contribution  of  mechanical  genius  towards  the  diminution  of 
lab.  ur,  and  the  security  of  the  house,  and  household,  can  be  supplied  with¬ 
out  delay  from  the  exhaustless  stores  of  this  remarkable  house.  We  use 
the  word  “  house  ”  in  its  generic  form,  only  because,  of  course,  such  a 
business  requires  many  houses  to  satisfy  the  demands  made  by  customers. 

“  A  great  firm  like  that  of  Messrs.  B.  can  direct  the  taste  of  a 
nation,  if  they  so  choose,  and  this  is  precisely  what  the  Messrs.  B. 
are  now  doing  in  the  matter  of  carpets.”  And  this  is  precisely 
what  Dr.  Parker  is  doing — within  the  limits  of  his  popularity — in 
the  matter  of  sermons,  pious  articles  on  the  profligacy  of  France, 


advertisements,  prayers,  and  Sunday  stories.  The  Fountain  has  its 
novel,  like  other  periodicals.  Here  is  a  description  of  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  heroine  on  a  singular  occasion: — “  It  was  Richard, 
and  Richard  as  she  had  never  seen  him  before.  To  her  eyes  he  had 
always  been  comely;  but  now  he  was  glorified  in  an  evening 
costume,  and  her  admiration  leaped  from  her  eyes.  He  came 
sweeping  down  the  room  in  a  waltz  with  a  handsome  girl,  who 
was  as  graceful  as  a  dancing  faun!”  We  do  not  know  what  kind 
of  effect  this  passage  may  have  on  the  younger  ladies  who  sit 
under  Dr.  Parker.  Perhaps  they  may  imitate  the  heroine,  and  let 
admiration  leap  from  their  eyes  when  they  see  a  young  man  in  so 
novel  and  bizarre  a  dress  as  evening  costume.  To  be  sure,  this 
particular  heroine  had  last  seen  her  Richard  in  “  a  swimming  cos¬ 
tume,”  when  she  went  with  him  for  a  solitary  swim.  Perhaps 
they  may  try  to  waltz  like  dancing  fauns,  though  we  think  that 
the  attitude  and  graceful  abandon  of  the  dancing  faun  ill  be¬ 
comes  their  sex.  These  things  are  of  little  importance.  What 
is  important  is  the  grave  omission.  Who  made  Richard’s  evening 
costume  ?  How  easy  it  would  have  been  to  say  “  in  an  evening 
j  costume,  fashioned  in  the  usual  graceful  style  of  Messrs.  Jones.” 
j  Dr.  Parker  does  not  edit  his  novel  as  carefully  as  a  business  man 
should  do.  When  he  or  his  contributor  writes  about  Messrs.  B. 
and  their  carpets,  he  says,  “  We  advise  all  to  apply  for  one  of 
■  their  illustrated  catalogues,  containing  over  900  drawings,  and 
(sic)  which  this  firm  provides  post  free.”  Walt  Whitman  has 
introduced  a  hatter  in  a  lyrical  apostrophe,  and  Dr.  Parker  him¬ 
self  means  to  visit  the  phrenologist  with  an  eye  to  business.  If 
hatters  are  not  unworthy  of  verse,  and  phrenologists  of  visits,  why 
should  the  tailor  be  omitted  in  a  novel  P  In  “  Notices  to  Corre¬ 
spondents  ”  T.  H.  S.  is  advised  to  “  look  at  Mr.  D.’s  advertisement. 
Mr.  D.  is  not  the  man  to  recommend  any  quackery.  You  may 
safely  buy  whatever  he  has  to  sell.”  It  is  thus  that  a  minister, 
the  guide  of  his  flock,  should  speak  out  in  matters  secular  as  well 
as  sacred.  He  has  his  own  nostrum  for  their  souls,  why  should 
not  he  praise  Mr.  D.'s  nostrums  for  their  bodies  P  He  recommends 
egg-flip  to  the  exhausted  preacher,  and  carpets  to  the  young 
disciple  about  to  furnish,  and  spandrils  and  dados  to  the  decorative 
members  of  his  flock.  He  addresses  an  article  “  To  Young  Men 
and  Women,  Special,”  and  the  burden  of  his  advice  is,  “  if  you 
want  situations,  advertise  in  the  Fountain  ”  : — 

Having  regard  to  the  immense  numbers  of  young  persons  attending  the 
City  Temple,  it  has  occurred  to  us  that  an  interest  should  be  taken  in  their 
commercial  as  well  as  their  spiritual  progress.  Again  and  again  we  are 
applied  to  to  recommend  clerks,  governesses,  lodgers,  lodgings,  com¬ 
panions,  salesmen,  and  such-like.  We  propose  to  devote  not  less  than  two 
columns  of  the  Fountain  to  a  register  of  persons  and  situations,  and  to 
insert  advertisements  at  the  very  lowest  remunerative  rate.  When  it  is 
considered  that  the  Fountain  goes  regularly  into  the  reading-rooms  con¬ 
nected  with  such  establishments  as  C - ,  M - ,  TI - ,  W - ,  L - , 

and  many  others,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  an  excellent  medium  for  making 
employers  and  assistants  known  to  one  another. 

Was  there  ever  a  pastor  so  pushing,  a  servant  of  heaven  so  zealous, 
an  advertising  agent  so  enterprising  ? 

We  have  tried  to  give  an  idea  of  the  more  secular  contents  of  the 
Fountain.  It  would  be  disagreeable  to  touch  the  columns  devoted  to 
Dr.  Parker’s  sermons.  In  the  interests,  however,  of  common  good 
taste,  it  may  be  useful  to  print  an  example  of  his  familiarity  with 
sacred  names : — 

Quote  me  one  chapter  of  this  Book  through  correctly ;  I  defy  the 
Philistinian  (sic)  hordes  to  do  so.  I  go  to  Jesus;  He  always  quotes  the 
Scripture,  vindicates  himself  by  the  Scripture,  confounds  his  enemies  by 
the  Scripture,  gives  the  letter  its  highest  application  and  its  noblest 
meanings.  I  intend  to  sit  down  by  Him  ;  and,  when  death  comes,  He  will 
find  me,  I  trust,  overlooking  my  Saviour’s  shoulder  and  reading  my 
Saviour’s  book. 

With  this  pleasing,  though  fanciful,  sketch  of  Dr.  Parker’s  latter 
end,  we  leave  the  world  and  the  deacons  of  the  City  Temple  to 
draw  their  own  conclusions  as  to  his  ability  to  take  care  of  him¬ 
self  in  both  worlds.  One  cannot  think  with  patience  of  the  aspect 
which. he  lends  to  all  the  religion  and  all  the  literature  that 
come  in  the  way  of  many  poor  people.  At  the  same  time,  “  a 
more  eligible  medium  for  advertisements  we  could  not  recom¬ 
mend”  than  the  pen  and  the  pulpit  of  Dr.  Joseph  Parker. 


WHITBY,  j 

A  FEW  weeks  since,  in  speaking  of  an  East-Anglian  watering- 
place,  we  endeavoured  roughly  to  classify  the  various  seaside 
resorts  studded  so  plentifully  round  our  coasts.  At  one  end  of  the 
list  we  put  the  full-blown  watering-place  of  the  normal  type,  all 
glare  and  bustle,  such  as  Brighton  and  Scarborough.  At  the  other 
wo  placed  the  charming  little  spots,  still  lurking  here  and  there, 
“  where  nature  is  unspoilt  and  man  uncorrupted,”  to  name  which 
would  be  to  go  far  to  ruin  their  attractiveness.  Between  the  two 
extremes  we  ranked  the  small  and  slowly  rising  wateriDg-places, 
long  inaccessible  by  railway,  whose  future  is  still  uncertain— such 
as  that  which  we  took  leave  to  designate  “  Nortksands.”  But,  how¬ 
ever  comprehensive  a  classification  may  be,  there  will  be  always 
some  exceptional  cases  that  cannot  be  brought  under  it.  So  it  is 
with  the  well-known  Yorkshire  watering-place  which  is  our  pre¬ 
sent  subject.  One  of  the  most  deservedly  celebrated  of  all  our 
seaside  resorts,  combining  more  varied  attractions  than  almost 
any  other,  Whitby  is  so  completely  sui  generis  that  it  refuses  to  be 
classified.  It  may  perhaps  be  most  properly  called  a  watering- 
place  grafted  on  to  an  old  fishing-town,  and  stopped  in  its  growth 
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just  at  the  happy  moment  •when,  it  had  grown  big  enough,  and 
all  that  had  been  begun  had  been  finished.  Until  the  opening 
of  the  Whitby  and  Pickering  Railway  in  1836,  .and  its  subsequent 
extension  to  York  in  1845,  Whitby  had  been  so  completely  cut  oft 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  that  there  was  no  temptation  to  build. 

It  was  large  enough  for  its  inhabitants.  Why  erect  lodging-houses 
for  lodgers  who  never  came  ?  A  select  few,  it  is  true,  yearly 
braved  the  perils  of  the  precipitous  hills  and  the  wide-stretching 
moors,  which  little  more  than  a  century  ago  none  but  the  natives 
ventured  to  cross  without  a  guide,  together  with  the  other  dangers 
of  the  way,  which  in  winter  rendered  it  unsafe  even  for 
horsemen  to  approach  the  town,  and  made  it  entirely  inaccessible 
to  wheeled  vehicles.  With  the  opening  of  the  railroad  Whitby 
started  into  existence  as  a  watering-place.  Hudson,  the  “  Railway 
King,”  bought  the  fields  on  the  West  Clift',  where  he  erected 
a  hollow  square  of  terraces  and  a  huge  hotel,  and  began  a 
vast  crescent.  Then  came  the  collapse.  On  his  dethronement  the 
property  passed  into  other  hands,  more  judicious  or  less  enter¬ 
prising,  and  the  last  twenty  years  have  seen  scarcely  any  growth 
of  Whitby  as  a  wratering-place.  And,  if  the  Whitby  folk  are 
wise,  they  will  not  desire  any  considerable  enlargement  of  their 
town.  From  the  limited  accommodation  and  its  general  excel¬ 
lence,  lodgings  are  not  cheap,  and  this  naturally  tends  to  keep 
the  place  select.  There  is  an  entire  absence  of  the  vulgar  third- 
class  visitors  who  are  so  fast  ruining  many  of  our  choicest  resorts. 
Nor  is  it  as  vet — happy  in  its  exemption — much  patronized  by 
excursionists.  There  is  usually  little  to  interfere  with  the  quiet 
enjoyment  of  the  wide,  firm  sands  and  the  breezy  dills  with 
their  abundant  seats,  some  planted  in  delicious  sheltered  nooks 
looking  out  over  the  wide  expanse  of  ocean,  olten  alive  with  a 
little  fleet  of  fishing-boats,  with  their  dark  red  sails,  which  leave  the 
harbour  every  evening,  weather  permitting,  to  pursue  their  vocation. 
Many  of  these  boats  come  from  other  ports — from  Yarmouth,  the 
Scotch  coast,  or  even  from  as  far  oft’  as  Penzance.  It  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  mark  of  the  natural  religiousness  of  the  Cornishmen  that, 
however  promising  the  outlook,  they  steadily  refuse  to  put  out  on 
a  Sunday.  Whether  they  devote  the  day  to  sacred  duties  is  another 
question.  Certainly  they  are  not  to  be  found  at  church.  But 
most  of  the  Cornish  fishermen  are  Methodists,  and  the  Wesleyans 
are  strong  in  Whitby,  which  was  one  of  their  founder's  favourite 
resorts.  Like  the  "subject  of  our  former  article,  the  aspect  of 
Whitby,  from  the  trend  of  the  coast,  is  almost  due  North.  This 
causes  some  perplexity  to  newcomers,  who,  not  having  studied 
their  ordnance  map  are  completely  d6sorient.es  at  finding  the  sun 
rising,  as  they  fancy,  in  the  South  and  setting  in  the  North,  and 
the  names  of  the  terraces  at  variance  with  their  supposed  aspects. 
A  glance  at  a  map  sets  all  straight.  But  this  glance  some  people 
never  take,  and  go  blundering  on  to  the  end  of  their  stay. 

It  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  quietude  of  Whitby  that  it  has 
become  a  favourite  resort  of  the  dignified  clergy.  For  some  occult 
reason  it  is  not  much  affected  by  Bishops,  except  stray  “  Colonials  ” ; 
but  the  visitors’  list  always  contains  a  Dean  or  two,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  Archdeacons,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  theCanons  who 
have  cropped  up  with  such  wonderful  rapidity  of  late.  On  Sundays, 
when  seaside  habiliments  give  place  to  decorous  official  attire,  shovel- 
bats  and  rosettes  meet  one  at  every  turn.  Aprons  and  gaiters  seem 
reserved  for  cathedral  precincts.  "The  Universities  also  contribute 
their  quota  of  dignities.  We  have  met  Heads  of  Houses  and  Pro¬ 
fessors  enough  in  a  single  stroll  to  make  up  a  University  Council,  and 
have  been  able  to  contrast  the  Vice-Chancellor’s  wide-awake  and 
shiny  waterproof  coat  with  the  official  costume  of  scarlet  and 
ermine  in  which  we  last  beheld  him  presiding  over  academical  cere¬ 
monials.  What  we  have  said  shows  that  Whitby  has  an  exceptional 
character  which  we  hope  it  may  be  slow  to  resign.  If  the  Whit- 
byans  are  wise,  they  will  attempt  no  rivalry  with  their  brilliant 
neighbour,  but  allow  the  “  queen  of  watering-places  ”  a  monopoly 
of  the  glare  and  shoddy  gentility  which  renders  it  so  unbearable 
to  all  who  desire  quiet  and  repose.  Already  ominous  symptoms 
of  a  change  appear  in  a  red  brick  saloon  for  balls  or  concerts,  in 
the  fashionable  so-called  “  Queen  Anne  style,  rising  on  the  slope 
of  the  cliff',  threatening  a  bad  imitation  of  the  most  hateful  place 
in  the  world  to  a  rational  being — the  Spa  at  Scarborough. 
Happily  the  alum  shale  on  which  it  is  built  is  not  the  most  trust¬ 
worthy  of  foundations,  and,  if  a  landslip  should  carry  the  saloon 
to  the  beach  below,  few  who  love  Whitby  as  it  is  would  grieve 
much. 

The  situation  of  Whitby  is  strikingly  picturesque.  The  Esk, 
emerging  from  its  wooded  dells,  here  expands  into  a  broad  tidal 
haven,  crowded  with  fishing-boats  and  other  craft,  making,  a 
tangled  forest  of  masts,  and  noisy  with  the  hammers  of  the  ship¬ 
wrights  ;  for  Whitby  still  keeps  up  its  ancient  fame  for  “  the  best 
and”  stoutest  bottoms  used  in  England,”  as  in  the  days  when 
Captain  Cook,  himself  once  a  Whitby  ’prentice  boy  in  a  house  still 
standing  in  Grape  Lane,  would  have  none  but  Whitby-built  vessels 
for  his  famous  circumnavigation  of  the  world.  On  either  side  stern 
dark  cliffs  hem  in  the  harbour;  massy  walls  of  alum  shale, 
strengthened  with  horizontal  girders  of  gritstone  jutting  out  from 
the  more  crumbling  strata  above  and  below,  and  ever  and  anon 
hurling  down  huge  masses  to  the  shore  below.  The  chasm 
between  the  cliff's  through  which  the  Esk  finds  its  way  to  the 
sea  marks  a  great  dislocation  of  strata,  those  to  the  west  being 
depressed  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  those  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  harbour.  The  watery  hammers,  ceaselessly 
at  work,  are  slowly  but  surely  undermining  the  huge  bluff,  and 
more  than  once  the  houses  that  had  straggled  out  furthest  towards 


the  sea  have  been  rent  and  twisted,  and  sometimes  thrown  down 
altogether  by  slips  and  subsidences.  One  row  of  dwellings  at  the 
base  of  the  cliff  leans  so  alarmingly  that  one  wonders  at  their 
tenants  being  able  to  sleep  securely.  In  fact,  Whitby  was  built 
where  nature  never  intended  a  town  to  stand,  on  a  narrow  shelf 
between  the  cliff  and  the  harbour.  To  broaden  the  site  the  shore 
was  strengthened  with  staithes  of  timber  to  keep  back  the  high 
tides,  and  on  the  oozy  bank  narrow  lanes  of  low  mean  houses  were 
built,  rising  right  up  out  of  the  water.  As  population  increased, 
the  houses  began  to  creep  up  the  lower  slopes  of  the  cliff’  in  long 
narrow  yards,  tier  above  tier,  communicating  with  one  another  by 
steep  flights  of  steps.  This  mode  of  growth  has  made  the  old 
town  of  Whitby  one  of  the  queerest  places  imaginable.  People 
being  allowed  to  build  just  where  they  pleased,  the  houses  are 
huddled  together  in  the  strangest  confusion  on  so  abrupt  a  declivity 
that  the  door-sill  of  one  is  level  with  the  roof-ridge  of  another. 
Wandering  in  these  unsavoury  quarters,  we  come  unexpectedly 
on  striking  views  of  the  haven,  and  the  grey  gables  of  the  abbey, 
or  the  old  church  reposing  under  its  shadow,  with  the  red  roofs 
clustering  in  irregular  masses  below  in  rich  variety  of  form  and 
colour,  framed  in  long  narrow  pictures  between  the  walls  of 
the  rapidly  descending  yards  or  alleys.  In  the  older  parts  wooden 
galleries  run  along  the  fronts  of  the  houses,  which  become 
picturesque  enough  when  filled  with  the  fishing  lumber  and 
other  litter  of  the  untidy  inhabitants.  The  nose  tells  one  that 
the  whole  place  sadly  needs  sanitary  reform.  As  the  drainage 
is  all  into  the  harbour,  the  stench  at  low  water  is  so  horrible  that 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  death-rate  is  high,  though  lower  than 
that  of  its  more  brilliant  neighbour  Scarborough.  The  water 
supply,  however,  is  excellent  and  pure.  The  communications  of 
the  town  tell  of  a  packhorse  age,  when  wheeled  carriages  were 
all  but  unknown.  The  streets,  especially  on  the  West  Cliff,  are 
narrow-paved  alleys,  and  the  chief  artery,  Flower  Gate,  ends 
abruptly  in  a  steep-winding  defile,  running  down  to  the  quay, 
impracticable  for  carriages  of  any  kind.  Whitby  suffers  much  from 
the  want  of  well-planned  gradients  and  new  lines  of  communi¬ 
cation. 

The  Quay  affords  a  walk  full  of  busy  life  and  stir.  The  long 
rows  of  fishing  vessels,  full  of  silvery  gleaming  herrings,  rapidly 
carried  up  the  quayside  in  baskets,  and  without  a  moment  s  delay 
packed  with  coarse  salt  in  barrels,  to  be  despatched  far  and  wide, 
not  a  few  to  Spain  and  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean;  the  rough- 
and-ready  fish  auctions  where  rows  of  a  dozen  or  two  of  cod  or 
ling  lying  on  the  flags  ax-e  knocked  down  for  a  few  shillings  ;  the 
fishermen  slouching  along  in  their  blue  guernsey  frocks  and  south- 
westers  ;  the  fruit-stalls  and  sweet-stalls,  and  the  neatly  appointed 
coffee-stalls,  which  we  are  glad  to  notice  are  evidently  doing  a 
brisk  trade,  form  a  picturesque  scene  which  those  who  do  not: 
mind  a  little  pushing  and  jostling  will  be  glad  to  visit  again  and 
again.  The  piers  furnish  noble  breezy  walks,  commanding- 
magnificent  views  both  of  sea  and  land. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  place,  from  every  point  of  view,  is  the 
gaunt  skeleton  of  “  High  Whitby’s  cloistered  pile,  ’  which,  un¬ 
sheltered  by  a  single  tree,  stands  out  against  the  sky  on  the 
summit  of  the  East  Cliff,  the  light  pouring  through  its  tall 
lancet  windows  as  through  the  eyeless  sockets  of  a  skull. 
This  grand  memorial  of  early  Northumbrian  Christianity  is 
of  far  too  great  historical  and  architectural  interest  to  be  dis¬ 
missed  summarily,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  return  to  it  here¬ 
after.  By  the  side  of  the  ruined  abbey  crouches  the  long  low 
mass  of  the  parish  church,  as  inferior  iu  architectural  style  as  in 
ecclesiastical  status.  Originally  an  aisleless  Norman  church  of 
nave  and  chancel,  rather  late  in  the  style,  with  large  transepts 
added  in  the  lancet  period,  it  has  been  so  ruthlessly  bepewed  and 
begalleried  and  pulled  about  by  successive  generations  of  church¬ 
wardens,  that,  though  the  main  walls  of  the  fabric  remain,  hardly 
a  trace  of  antiquity  is  visible  within.  It  is  probably  the  strangest 
building  by  way  of  a  church  in  England.  The  alterations  have 
evidently  been  executed  by  a  ship’s  carpenter,  who  has 
transformed  the  ceiling  of  the  nave  into  the  likeness  of.  a  cabin 
skylight  with  such  success  that  you  instinctively  listen  for 
the  familiar  tramp  of  feet  and  dragging  of  cables  over¬ 
head,  and,  when  the  sermon  is  over,  expect  to  mount  by 
the  companion  to  the  deck.  There  is  every  now  and  then 
some  talk  of  “  restoring  the  church.”  But  nothing  has  yet 
come  of  it,  and  we  are  disposed  to  hope  nothing  ever  may.  It 
would  be  easy  enough  to  clear  away  all  the  deformities  which  now 
encumber  it,  and  leave  it  “  swept  and  garnished,”  a  decorous,  but 
cold  and  commonplace,  edifice.  But  we  confess  to  a  lingering 
fondness  for  the  odd  and  ugly  things  which  pleased  our  forefathers, 
and  we  shall  not  quarrel  with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of 
Whitby  if  they  let  the  old  church  remain  unchanged,  as  a  monu¬ 
ment  of  the  state  of  ecclesiastical  and  architectural  feeling  of  the 
last  century,  more  eloquent  than  words.  I  he.  long  flight  of 
stone  steps,  only  one  short  of  two  hundred,  which  leads  up  to 
the  church  and  abbey  from  the  town  below,  is  a  marked  featuie  of 
the  place.  It  is  a  curious  sight  from  the  opposite  cliff  to 
watch  the  worshippers  disperse  after  service,  thronging  the 
churchyard  path  and  blackening  the  steps,  like  bees  swarm- 
in"  out  of  a  hive.  The  church  stands  near  the  angle  of  the 
cliff  where  the  river  and  sea  meet,  looking  down  on  one  side  on  the 
red  roofs  of  the  mean  houses  below,  and  on  the  other  on  the  wide 
expanse  of  the  German  Ocean,  the  nearest  land  in  a  straight  line 
being  Spitzbergen.  All  round  it  stretches  the  wide  churchyard 
full  of  upright  gravestones.  Many  of  these  bear  the  names  of 
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those  whose  remains  He  far  away ;  not  a  few  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  One  limping  epitaph  may  he  quoted  for  its  union  of 
religious  and  nautical  imagery : — 

Though  Boreas’  blasts  and  Neptune’s  waves  have  tossed  mo  to  and  fro, 
Yet  it  is  by  God’s  decree  I  harbour  here  below, 

Where  I  at  anchor  ride  with  many  of  our  fleet, 

Hoping  one  day  to  rise  again  our  Captain  Christ  to  meet. 

Not  a  few  tell  of  those  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  whale 
fishery,  of  which,  as  every  reader  of  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  powerful  but 
painful  tale  Sylvia's  Lovers  knows,  Whitby  was  formerly  one 
of  the  chief  seats.  The  life  of  the  Greenland  fisheries,  how¬ 
ever,  though  vigorous  was  short.  Beginning  with  two  ships  in 
1753,  and  employing  a  score  in  1788,  the  trade  reached  its 
height  of  prosperity  in  1814,  when  no  fewer  than  172  whales 
were  captured,  and  their  oil  and  blubber  brought  home  to 
be  boiled  down  in  the  unsavoury  sheds  that  lined  the 
staithes.  But  decline  soon  set  in.  Ship  after  ship  was  lost. 
The  trade  proved  less  and  less  remunerative.  Whale  oil  could 
not  hold  its  own  against  gas.  What  was  required  could  be 
obtained  more  cheaply  from  the  South  Seas.  So  the  Whitby 
whale  fishery  sank  lower  and  lower ;  and  though  its  end  was 
hastened  by  a  series  of  catastrophes  of  which  the  latest  was 
the  total  wreck  of  the  Phoenix  in  1837,  on  the  Scar  just 
below  the  church,  through  the  parting  of  a  tow-rope,  a  few 
minutes  after  she  had  left  the  haven  full  of  high  hopes  of  a  pros¬ 
perous  voyage,  it  was  foredoomed,  and  its  extinction  had  long  been 
simply  a  question  of  time.  Since  then  no  whale-ship  has  ever  been 
fitted  out,  and  the  huge  caldrons  for  boiling  the  blubber  along 
the  harbour-side  have  been  rusting  away  in  idleness,  and  the 
farmers  look  in  vain  for  the  filthy  refuse  with  which,  to  the 
annoyance  of  all  passers-by,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  enriching 
their  fields. 

Whitby  is  singularly  unfortunate  in  its  modern  churches.  The 
visitors  have  chiefly  to  worship  in  an  iron  shed,  which  sways  so 
uncomfortably  in  storms  as  to  inspire  the  fear  that  the  whole 
building,  parson,  worshippers,  and  all,  may  one  day  be  swept  over 
the  cliff.  The  chapel  that  bears  the  honoured  name  of  St.  Ninian, 
the  apostle  of  Scotland,  rivals  in  its  meanness  the  worst  Dissenting 
chapel  of  the  last  century.  The  others  are  architecturally 
beneath  criticism.  The  church-like  edifices  whose  towers  and 
spires  break  the  prim  outline  of  the  new  town  belong  to  religious 
bodies  outside  the  National  Church.  The  Iloman  Catholic  chapel 
— a  plain  but  dignified  Early  English  building — is  the  only 
good  piece  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  the  place.  Whitby 
sorely  needs  better  churches,  and,  we  must  add,  better  services.  To 
judge  from  the  attempts  at  choral  service,  the  West  Riding  does 
not  share  in  the  musical  and  vocal  gifts  for  which  other  parts  of 
Yorkshire  are  so  deservedly  celebrated. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Whitby  inland,  unlike  many  seaside 
places,  is  most  fascinating  ;  and  its  varied  attractions  are  rendered 
easily  accessible  by  the  trains,  which— starting  at  most  convenient 
hours,  and  stopping  every  two  or  three  miles  at  some  picturesque 
spot — seem  almost  to  have  been  arranged  for  the  special  behoof  of 
tourists.  Wide,  swelling  moors  stretch  on  for  miles,  clothed  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach  with  purple  heath  and  ling,  scenting  the 
air  with  their  perfume  so  delicate  as  to  be  only  perceptible  when 
wafted  from  acres  of  blossoms,  and  vocal  with  the  hum  of  innu¬ 
merable  bees,  gathering  the  deficious  moorland  honey,  whose  hives 
may  sometimes  be  seen  snugly  ensconced  under  a  sheltered  sunny 
bank,  far  from  any  human  habitation.  A  walk  on  a  fine  day 
over  these  health-breathing  moors,  with  their  wide  inland  views 
and  horizon  of  blue,  sparkling  sea,  is  a  thing  not  easily  to  be 
forgotten.  But  woe  betide  the  unfortunate  wayfarer  who  is 
caught  on  them  when  a  sea-fog  blots  out  every  object  a  yard  off, 
and  he  has  to  trudge  on  knee  deep  in  drenching  heath  or  bracken, 
inhaling  more  water  than  air.  That  experience,  too,  will  not  be 
readily  forgotten.  To  the  archaeologist  this  moorland  tract, 
studded  with  the  howes,  or  funeral  mounds  (of  which  and  their 
contents  Canon  Greenwell  has  so  much  to  tell  us),  lined  with  the 
entrenchments  and  scooped  with  the  hut-pits  of  the  semi¬ 
barbarian  people  who,  in  Professor  Phillips’s  words,  “  chased  the 
deer  and  wild  boar  through  the  forests,  watered  their  flocks  at  the 
springs,  chipped  the  flint,  or  carved  the  bone,  or  moulded  the  rude 
pottery  in  their  smoky  huts,”  is  full  of  interest.  There  are  several 
clusters  of  these  hut-circles  within  easy  reach  of  Whitby  ;  atKilling 
Pits,  Egton  Grange,  and,  above  all,  at  Danby  Moor,  where  their 
orderly  arrangement  in  parallel  lines,  protected  on  the  outside  by 
banks,  and  divided  within  by  an  open  avenue  like  a  street,  marks 
a  step  onward  in  civilization  and  a  more  settled  occupation.  A 
comparison  of  one  of  these  hut-circles  with  that  very  remarkable 
group  of  which  we  have  recently  spoken  at  Penselwood,  in  Wilts, 
would  be  instructive.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
Yorkshire  pits  were  the  foundation  of  the  “  cyttiau  ”  of  the 
aborigines  •,  dome-shaped  wigwams,  of  heath  or  sod,  “  congestum 
caespite  culmen.”  The  hollows  vary  from  eight  to  eighteen  feet  in 
diameter,  and  from  three  to  six  feet  in  depth,  within  a  raised  lip 
of  earth  or  stones.  There  is  often  a  trace  of  a  door,  away  from 
the  north-west,  which  was  here  the  quarter  of  wind  and  snow¬ 
storms.  Stones  reddened  by  fire  mark  the  position  of  the  rude 
heanh.  The  Eskdale  moors  abound  also  in  what  used  to  be  called 
“  Druidical  remains.”  Long  avenues  of  grey  standing  stones, 
popularly  known  as  “  Bride  stones,”  rise,  weird-like,  from  the 
clustering  heather.  There  are  also  several  stone  circles ;  but  no 
cromlechs,  and  all  the  monuments  of  this  class  are  small,  and  of 
little  importance.  The  Romans  have  left  marks  of  their  sway  in 
the  road  from  Eboracum  to  Lunv.ru  Sinus  (the  Aovvov  koXttos  of 


Ptolemy),  now  Dunsley  Bay,  still  to  be  traced  across  the  moors, 
as  well  as  in  inscribed  stones,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  is  that 
found  near  Robin  Hood’s  Bay,  now  in  the  Whitby  Museum, 
recording  the  erection  of  a  camp  by  J ustinian,  the  president  of  the 
province,  and  Vindician,  general  of  the  forces. 

Descending  from  the  hills,  the  romantic  dales  by  which  the 
moorland  is  split  will  be  found  no  less  attractive.  Each 
has  its  beck,  broken  into  a  thousand  miniature  cascades,  and 
running  between  rocky  banks  fringed  with  wood  and  spangled 
with  a  rich  variety  of  wild  flowers.  Some  of  these  falls  are 
of  no  inconsiderable  height,  and  when  the  stream  has  been  swollen 
with  rain  are  by  no  means  contemptible.  Picturesque  they  always 
are,  especially  when  the  decaying  wheel  of  a  disused  mill  adds  a 
feature  to  the  scene.  Some  of  these  are  stock  lions,  such  as 
“  Thomasine’s  ”  and  “  Mallyon’s  Spout,”  near  Goathland,  and  the 
“  Falling  Force,”  where  the  “  Little  Beck  ”  precipitates  itself  over 
a  bed  of  gritstone  capping  a  curved  wall  of  dark  shale,  on  which 
ferns  have  found  foothold  and  wave  their  long  green  fronds,  ever  wet 
with  the  dashing  spray.  These,  as  is  the  way  with  lions,  will 
often  refuse  to  roar  when  bidden,  and  send  the  lion-hunters  away 
disappointed.  But  those  who,  forsaking  the  beaten  round,  are 
not  afraid  to  imitate  Wordsworth’s  “  Louisa,”  and 

Wind  along  the  brook 

To  hunt  the  waterfalls, 

will  find  their  scramble  well  rewarded.  Perhaps  no  spot  near 
Whitby  is  more  beautiful  than  the  Arnecliff  Woods  between 
Glaizedale  and  Egton,  where  the  bold  arch  of  the  Beggar’s  Bridge 
spans  the  Esk  as  it  dashes  swiftly  over  its  rocky  bed  overshadowed 
by  trees,  among  which  the  shale  peeps  out  in  dusky  cliffs,  and  here 
and  there  white  crags  of  gritstone  gleam  through  the  dark  foliage. 
Whitby  visitors  have  reason  to  thank  the  railway  engineers  who 
have  made  this  delicious  valley  so  easy  of  access  with  so  little 
injury  to  its  picturesque  character. 

We  have  no  space  to  speak  of  Whitby  as  a  field  for  the 
geologist  and  palaeontologist.  The  great  basaltic  dyke,  which,  like 
a  long  wedge,  apex  uppermost,  runs  across  the  moors  for  miles, 
partially  vitrifying  the  sandstone  ou  either  side,  though  broken  up 
and  carted  away  as  road  metal,  still  reads  a  grand  and  instructive 
lesson  of  the  history  of  our  globe.  The  rocks  of  the  Scar  are  paved 
with  ammonites — the 

Headless  snakes  each  one 

Changed  into  a  coat  of  stone 

When  holy  Hilda  prayed — 

of  which  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  mythical  nuns  boasted  to  their  sisters 
of  Tynemouth ;  while  the  falls  of  the  dark  precipices  of  lias  shale 
which  bound  the  bay  are  continually  disclosing  remains  of  the 
huge  Saurians  which  made  this  world  so  horrible  in  far  away  ages. 
When  we  read  the  calm  verdict  of  a  learned  and  sensible  man  like 
Dr.  Charlton,  the  historian  of  Whitby  in  the  last  century,  that 
these  fossil  reptiles  are  mere  “lusus  natures,  produced  by  a 
fermentation,  or  some  peculiar  property  inherent  in  all  alum  mines, 
none  having  been  real  animals  or  in  any  other  state  than  that  in 
which  we  now  find  them,”  we  think  with  some  satisfaction  on 
the  advance  which  science  has  made,  but  at  the  same  time  we  are 
inclined  to  inquire  whether  our  great-grandchildren  may  not 
perhaps  regard  some  of  our  conclusions  with  as  much  pitying 
wonder  as  we  do  Dr.  Charlton’s. 


THE  JESUIT  MARTYRS  UNDER  ELIZABETH. 

AN  interesting  article  on  “the  Jesuit  martyrs,  Campion  and 
Walpole,”  in  the  new  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  opens 
with  the  remark  that  the  Jesuit  mission  of  1580  and  the  lives  and 
characters  of  its  principal  leaders  have  only  of  late  years  received 
anything  like  impartial  examination.  This  is  quite  true,  and  it  is 
due  partly  to  general  causes,  partly  to  reasons  affecting  the  par¬ 
ticular  case.  The  revived  taste  for  historical  study,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  habit  of  breaking  up  history  into  specific  and  manageable 
periods,  which  are  more  carefully  investigated  through  a  closer 
division  of  labour,  have  brought  into  clear  relief  what  used  to 
be  passed  over  as  mere  unimportant  episodes,  and  have  exhibited 
their  bearing  on  contemporary  characters  and  events.  Then, 
again,  the  recoil  (due  to  the  labours  of  German  critics)  from 
the  somewhat  Philistine  method  of  regarding  the  religious  history 
of  the  past,  especially  of  the  middle  ages,  which  was  prevalent  in 
the  last  century,  has  led  to  fuller  justice  being  rendered  to  the  social 
and  moral  specialities  of  “  the  ages  of  faith.”  In  the  case  of  the 
Elizabethan  martyrs  the  general  Protestant  sentiment  was  ac¬ 
centuated  by  the  bitter  memories  bequeathed  to  England  from  the 
previous  reign,  whose  annals,  it  has  been  too  truly  said,  “  are 
written  in  letters  of  fire  and  blood,”  as  well  as  by  the  assumed 
connexion  of  the  sufferers  under  Elizabeth  with  the  political  con¬ 
spiracies  which  took  so  hideous  a  shape  in  the  great  crime  planned 
though  not  perpetrated  at  the  opening  of  the  reign  of  her  suc¬ 
cessor.  There  was  some  foundation  for  this  belief,  though  it 
might  have  been  remembered  that  the  leading  victims  under  Mary 
had  also  rendered  themselves  liable  to  capital  punishment  for  high, 
treason.  And  on  the  other  hand  there  are  many  of  the  Jesuit 
missionaries,  as  the  Edinburyh  reviewer  justly  observes  of  Campion, 
himself,  whose  labours  were  entirely  religious  and  had  for  their 
sole  object  the  conversion  of  their  countrymen  to  what  they  firmly 
believed  to  be  the  truth.  This  fact  is  clearly  brought  out  in  Mr. 
Simpson’s  excellent  Life  of  Campion,  reviewed  in  our  columnssome 
years  ago,  and  to  which  the  Edinburyh  Review  pays  a  due  meed  of 
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praise.  Parsons  on  the  contrary,  who  was  his  companion,  like 
Dr.  Allen,  the  founder  of  Douay  College,  was  undoubtedly  mixed 
up  with  the  political  designs  of  the  Pope  and  Philip  of  Spain 
which  followed  on  the  issue  of  the  Bull  of  excommunication. 

But  it  may  he  worth  while  taking-  a  backward  glance  at  the  an¬ 
tecedents  of  the  Elizabeth  persecutions,  which  will  prove,  not  in¬ 
deed  that  our  sympathy  should  be  withheld  from  brave  men  like 
Campion  and  his  fellows,  who  patiently  endured  torture  and 
death  for  their  faith,  hut  that  the  Church,  or  rather  the  Court  of 
Borne — the  distinction  is  often  an  important  one  in  dealing  with 
such  questions — was  very  largely  responsible  for  the  state  of  things 
under  which  they  suffered.  It  is  notorious  that  the  English  Re¬ 
formation  under  Edward  VI.,  unlike  the  Scottish  or  Continental 
one,  was  carried  on  from  above  and  not  from  below,  with  the  grudg¬ 
ing  submission  of  a  hostile  clergy,  and  not  without  open  re¬ 
sistance  from  the  people,  whose  revolts  had  more  than  once  to  be 
extinguished  in  blood.  This  is  indeed  the  explanation  of  its  stop¬ 
ping  where  it  did,  for  Cranmer,  as  we  read  in  the  Troubles  of  Frank¬ 
fort,  “  had  drawn  up  a  Book  of  Prayer  a  hundred  times  more 
perfect  [i.e.  more  Protestant]  than  that  that  we  now  have  ;  the 
same  could  not  take  effect,  for  that  he  was  matched  with  such  a  ivicked 
clergy  and  Convocation,  with  other  enemies .”  And  accordingly,  as 
Dr.  Dollinger  expresses  it,  “  the  whole  edifice  of  the  new  religion 
collapsed  when  Mary  succeeded  to  the  throne.”  Never  were  the 
prospects  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  England  brighter  than 
at  the  commencement  of  Mary’s  reign,  or  darker  than  at  its  close. 
“  Hitherto,” again  to  cite  the  words  of  Dr.  Dollinger,  “  the  Protestant 
doctrine  had  made  little  advance  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  the 
majority  of  whom  adhered  to  their  ancestral  faith ;  the  decided 
Protestants  could  be  named  and  counted.”  But  five  years  of 
Papal  ascendency — during  which  about  three  hundred  persons 
were  burnt,  including  some  of  the  new  bishops,  several 
priests,  and  above  fifty  women — made  all  the  difference. 
“  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Protestant  writings,  scattered  over 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  could  not  have  done  so 
much  to  strengthen  the  Protestant  cause  as  the  spectacle  of  the 
fires  of  Smithfield.”  After  fully  discounting  the  wild  exaggera¬ 
tions  of  Foxe’s  martyrology,  after  making  allowance  for  the  trea¬ 
sonable  conduct  of  some  of  the  leading  victims,  and  for  the  fact, 
noticed  by  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  that  the  toleration  of  heresy  was  at 
that  period  held  by  men  of  all  persuasions  equally  to  be  both  dan¬ 
gerous  and  absurd,  it  is  yet  difficult  to  overestimate  the  incredible 
folly — putting  aside  all  question  of  principle — of  Mary’s  method  of 
procedure.  That  the  hatred  of  everything  called  Popery  which 
has  since  prevailed  in  England  is  historically  traceable  to  that 
cause,  is  beyond  a  doubt.  Yet  even  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth 
the  case  of  the  Roman  Church  was  by  no  means  a  desperate  one. 
The  Queen  herself  had  strong  Catholic  leanings,  and,  as  Mr. 
Froude  admits,  “clung  convulsively  ”  to  the  hope  of  effecting  a 
union  on  some  moderate  common  ground ;  and  a  great  part  of  the 
nation  was  of  the  same  mind.  But  Paul  IV.  took  care  that  she 
should  have  no  choice  in  the  matter.  He  met  her  respectful  an¬ 
nouncement  of  her  accession  with  a  declaration  of  her 
illegitimacy,  and  a  claim,  as  suzerain  of  England,  to 
settle  the  succession  himself.  In  1570  followed  the  Bull 
of  Pius  V.  deposing  Elizabeth  and  forbidding  her  subjects 
to  acknowledge  her  on  pain  of  excommunication ;  and  in 
1588  Sixtus  V. — in  spite  of  his  openly  avowed  admiration  for 
the  character  of  Elizabeth  and  desire  for  her  conversion — was 
induced  to  issue  a  Bull  renewing  her  deprivation  and  sanctioning 
the  Spanish  invasion.  It  was  in  reference  to  these  suicidal 
measures  that  Urban  VIII.  said  afterwards,  what  Pius  IV.  had 
said  before  of  Paul  IV. ’s  policy,  that  “  the  Popes  his  predecessors 
had  lost  England  to  the  faith.”  There  is  one  other  fact  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  estimating  the  Jesuit  persecution  under  Elizabeth. 
The  Jesuits  had  developed  into  a  system  the  doctrine  of  tyranni¬ 
cide,  taught  occasionally  and  with  hesitation  by  previous  theo¬ 
logians,  which  afterwards  took  effect  in  the  assassinations  of 
Henry  III.  and  Henry  IV.  of  France.  Nor  can  the  Courts  of  Rome 
and  Spain  be  acquitted  of  complicity  in  designs  on  the  life  of 
Elizabeth  herself.  In  the  next  reign  Paul  V.  prohibited  Catholics 
from  taking  the  oath  abjuring  the  doctrine  that  princes  excom¬ 
municated  and  deposed  by  the  Pope  may  be  murdered  by  their 
subjects,  and  Bellarmine  wrote  a  treatise  to  prove  its  unlawfulness. 

These  considerations  do  not  justify  or  excuse  the  cruelties  prac¬ 
tised  on  a  number  of  men  and  women — Dr.  Jessopp  calls  attention 
to  “  the  atrocious  and  almost  unexampled  barbarity  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  case  of  Margaret  Clitherow  ” — but  they  help  to 
explain  the  state  of  feeling  which  made  such  practices  possible. 
It  would  certainly  have  been  wiser,  as  well  as  more  just,  to 
draw  a  line  of  demarcation  between  religion  and  politics,  and, 
while  sternlyrepressing  all  rebellious  attempts,  to  leave  the  English 
Roman  Catholics,  the  great  majority  of  whom  were  perfectly  loyal 
in  spite  of  Papal  hulls,  in  the  unfettered  exercise  of  their  religion. 
When  saying  or  hearing  mass  or  receiving  absolution  was  made  a 
statutable,  and  ultimately  a  capital  offence,  no  choice  was  left  them 
between  disobedience  to  the  law  and  violation  of  their  conscience. 
With  the  fate  of  such  a  “  martyr  ”  as  Campion  it  is  impossible  not 
to  sympathize : — 

He  was  three  several  times  stretched  on  the  rack  ;  for  although  the  use  of 
torture  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  England,  it  was  employed  at  this  time 
without  scruple.  On  the  rack  he  did  make  some  kind  of  statement  about 
the  houses  in  which  he  had  been  received  ;  but  nothing  could  be  extracted 
from  him  which  in  any  way  indicated  a  knowledge  of,  or  a  connexion  with, 
any  political  conspiracy.  At  length,  on  November  20,  he  was  brought  to 
his  trial  in  Westminster  Hall,  where  he  was  allowed  free  speech,  but  where, 
of  course,  nothing  that  he  could  say  was  of  avail  to  set  aside  a  foregone  con¬ 
clusion.  The  Council  had  determined  that  an  example  should  be  made ; 


and  Campion,  although  not  the  slightest  proof  was  offered  of  his  having  been 
concerned  in  treasonable  practices,  was  a  Jesuit,  and  one  of  great  name.  It 
must  be  admitted  too  that  when  pressed  for  his  opinion  concerning  the  bull 
of  deposition,  his  answers  were  doubtful,  although  they  did  not  imply  an 
entire  acceptance  of  it.  The  jury  found  him  guilty  :  and  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  pronounced  sentence  of  death,  with  all  the  fearful  penalties  of  high 
treason.  The  sentence  was  carried  out  at  Tyburn  on  December  x.  The 
chief  reporter  of  the  executions  of  Campion  and  his  fellows  was  Anthony 
Munday,  a  player  and  a  dramatist  of  some  reputation.  His  account  is 
printed  in  Holinshed  ;  and  Hallam  rightly  condemns  it  for  “a  sarageness 
and  bigotry  which  I  am  very  sure  no  scribe  of  the  Inquisition  could  have 
surpassed.”  The  details  are  fully  given  bv  Mr.  Simpson.  We  need  not  pain, 
our  readers  by  dwelling  on  them  ;  but  it  should  be  stated  that  Campion  was 
allowed  to  die  on  the  gallows  before  the  last  frightful  indignities  were  offered 
to  his  body,  and  that  when  Lord  Charles  Howard  asked  him  “  for  which 
queen  he  prayed,  whether  for  Elizabeth  the  queen  ?  ”  he  answered  “  Yea, 
for  Elizabeth,  your  queen  and  my  queen,  unto  whom  I  wish  a  long  quiet 
reign  with  all  prosperity.”  At  the  same  time  with  Campion  suffered  two 
other  priests,  Sherwin  and  Briant. 

Some  evidence  of  the  broader  and  more  appreciative  spirit  in 
which  these  records  are  now  coming  to  be  looked  upon  may  be  found 
in  the  list  of  works  prefixed  to  the  article  which  has  suggested  these 
remarks.  The  first  is  by  the  late  Mr.  Simpson,  a  learned  and  accom¬ 
plished  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  whose  religious  zeal 
and  earnestness  was  free,  as  his  reviewer  observes,  from  any  taint 
of  bigotry,  and  whose  book  accordingly  “  is  that  of  an  impartial 
seeker  for  historical  truth.”  Two  others  are  by  Dr.  Jessopp,  head¬ 
master  of  the  Norwich  Grammar  School,  whose  manifest  interest 
in  his  subject  can  hardly  have  been  prompted  by  any  theological 
sympathy,  but  who  frankly  confesses  that,  “  as  the  work  proceeded, 
the  England  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  days  became  to  him  an  altogether 
different  land  from  the  England  he  had  formerly  imagined  it  to  be, 
and  that  the  conflict  with  Rome  unfolded  itself  as  a  problem  which 
must  remain  unintelligible  to  the  merely  political  historian.”  There 
are  lastly  the  Records  of  the  English  Province  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  edited  by  Father  Foley,  a  member  of  the  Order.  And  it  is 
of  course  perfectly  natural  that  the  Jesuits  should  desire  to  pre¬ 
serve  and  make  public  the  authentic  annals  of  the  deeds  and 
sufferings  of  their  spiritual  ancestry  in  days  when  the  rack  and  the 
gibbet  were  the  reward  of  loyalty  to  their  Church.  To  English 
readers  generally  these  works  have  a  further  interest  as  filling  an 
important  page  in  the  history  of  their  country.  In  his  Generation 
of  a  Norfolk  House  Dr.  Jessopp  has  told  the  story  of  Henry 
Walpole  the  Jesuit,  on  whom  some  drops  of  blood  fell  from  the 
body  of  Campion  when  it  was  being  quartered,  and  who 
afterwards  shared  his  fate.  The  family  estates  passed  eventually 
into  the  hands  of  his  cousin,  Calibut  Walpole,  whose  brother 
was  outlawed  as  a  Jesuit,  though  ultimately  pardoned,  and  who 
died  at  Houghton  in  1646  ;  and  from  him  was  descended, 
the  famous  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  born  there  just  thirty 
years  afterwards.  So  that  in  Sir  Robert’s  boyhood  the  memories 
of  the  persecuting  days  must  still  have  been  fresh,  and  he  may 
easily  have  conversed  at  Houghton  with  men  who  had  known  the 
outlawed  Jesuit  father.  There  must  of  course  be  many  such  threads 
connecting  the  Roman  Catholic  martvrologies  with  the  main  course 
of  our  national  life,  while  they  also  have  their  interest  in  the 
records  of  religious  enthusiasm.  It  is  well  that  from  various  points, 
of  view  attention  is  being  recalled  to  what  was  almost  a  forgotten 
chapter  of  English  history,  and  the  more  thoroughly  and  im¬ 
partially  it  is  presented  in  all  its  aspects,  the  better  it  will  be  for  our 
appreciation  both  of  historical  and  religious  truth.  We  can  have 
no  hesitation  in  endorsing  the  words  in  which  the  Edinburgh  re¬ 
viewer  commends  the  subject  to  the  notice  of  his  readers: — 

It  has  been  the  fashion,  while  giving  full  recognition  to  the  earnest  faith 
and  constancy  of  many  a  Protestant  martyr — and  there  is  no  difficulty  in, 
finding  men  and  women  worthy  of  all  such  honour — either  to  ignore 
altogether,  or  at  least  to  look  doubtfully  upon,  those  who,  like  Campion  and 
Walpole,  suffered  no  less  firmly  and  courageously  in  the  cause  of  truth,  as 
it  appeared  to  them.  There  may  have  been  sound  reason  tbr  the  hesita¬ 
tion  ;  for  there  was,  and  perhaps  is,  such  a  thing  as  political  Jesuitism,  and- 
in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  it  must  have  been  difficult  enough  to  distinguish 
that  from  the  simple  devotion  of  one  whose  only  object  was  the  restoration 
of  Englishmen  to  the  faith  of  Rome.  But  by  this  time  we  may  surely 
venture  to  do  such  men  justice  ;  at  any  rate  we  may  consider  fairly  and 
without  acrimony  the  evidence  concerning  them  which  modern  research 
has  been  accumulating  on  all  sides.  A  man  who  lays  down  his  lile  for 
what  he  holds  to  be  the  truth  deserves  all  admiration  and  respect,  whether 
he  be  a  Cameronian  on  the  wild  moors  of  Galloway',  or  a  J  esuit  on  ther 
gallows  at  Tyburn. 


SOLDIERS  OF  FORTUNE. 

OTWITHSTANDING  Peace  Congresses  and  that  diffusion, 
of  wealth  which  gives  so  many  people  a  concern  in  general 
tranquillity,  we  seem  to  be  rapidly  reverting  to  that  condition  of 
society  when  there  were  openings  everywhere  for  soldiers  of 
fortune.  They  may,  indeed,  have  to  go  further  from  home  than, 
formerly  to  find  engagements  ;  but  then  in  these  days  of  steam  the 
journey  from  England  to  Asia  Minor  is  far  more  easy  than  the 
journey  used  to  be  from  Paris  to  Florence,  when  Italy  was  the 
Paradise  of  the  armed  adventurer.  For  the  middle  ages  were,, 
beyond  a  doubt,  the  golden  ages  of  the  profession.  Not  to  speak 
of  crusading  princes  who  picked  up  crowns  in  the  Orient,  the 
wealthiest  nations  were  in  those  days  the  least  disposed  to  fight  in 
defence  of  their  possessions.  The  fairest  plains  of  Italy  were 
partitioned  among  an  infinite  nuuibet  of  petty  republics  and  princi¬ 
palities,  whose  citizens  throve  by  trade  and  commerce.  With, 
little  territorial  elbow-room,  and  rivalling  each  other  in  a  keen 
competition  for  business,  they  were  perpetually  quarrelling  amoDg 
themselves.  Their  accumulations  were  naturally  the  objects  of 
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covetousness  to  neighbouring  nobles  who  had  their  strongholds 
and  rock-girt  fastnesses  in  situations  where  the  surroundings 
were  as  picturesque  as  they  were  barren,  these  robber  poten¬ 
tates  acted  on  the  old  principle  of  sic  vos  non  vobis,  and  raised 
their  revenues,  when  they  could  find  them,  by  the  right  of  the 
strongest.  So  the  well-to-do  citizens,  in  order  to  guard  themselves 
against  loss,  hired  warriors  from  the  North  to  do  the  hard  figlit- 
ino-  When  Italians  met  Italians  in  the  field  the  list  of  casualties 
was  often  marvellously  small ;  but  it  became  a  different  business 
altogether  when  German  or  French  mercenaries  mingled  m  the 
fray'?  Thus  one  band  of  foreigners  came  to  be  pitted  against  another, 
and  a  dashing  leader  might  make  sure  of  wealth,  with  the  chances 
of  winning  a  commanding  position.  Nerve  and  inuscle  were  his 
stock-in-trade,  and  with  audacity  and  skill  in  military  tactics  he 
was  likely  to  rise  to  a  most  lucrative  renown.  His  fame  was 
bruited  abroad  beyond  the  Alps,  and  recruits  from  all  poverty- 
stricken  countries  flocked  eagerly  to  his  standard. .  He  became 
virtually  master  of  the  State  or  the  tyrant  that  paid  him,  for  he 
changed  sides  as  he  pleased,  and  a  quarrel  with  him  was  to  be 
avoided  at  any  price.  Sometimes  he  settled  down  in  the  State  of  his 
adoption,  and  lived  and  died  in  the  dignified  and  lucrative  position 
of  commander-in-chief  of  itsftorces.  Now  and  then,  it  his  ambition 
was  not  to  be  satisfied  even  on  these  liberal  terms,  he  gathered  one 
of  those  hosts  of  condottieri  that  made  peace  and  war  on  their 
own  account,  levying  contributions  everywhere  by  the  mere 
menace  of  their  presence.  This  irregular  warfare  more  than  sup¬ 
ported  itself,  and  the  chiefs  carried  their  chests  of  treasure  about 
with  them.  Their  encampments  showed  the  most  luxurious 
magnificence  of  the  age,  with  their  silken  pavilions  and 
splendid  camp  furniture,  and  their  endless  round  ot  feasting  and 
debauchery.  They  fared  no  less  cheaply  than  sumptuously,  toi 
the  food  and  wines  were  lightly  come  by ;  and,  though  they  kept 
their  horses  in  wind  and  their  arms  in  order  by  the  chivalrous 
exercises  in  which  they  delighted,  the  discipline  can  .scaicely 
have  been  of  the  strictest.  But  audacity  and  impunity  bred 
recklessness  ;  and  the  discipline,  such  as  it  was,  was  good  in  com¬ 
parison  with  that  of  any  enemies  they  were  likely  to  encounter. 

The  conditions  of  military  adventure  changed  with  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  kingdoms  and  the  greater  centralization  of  military 
power.  The  stuff  that  went  to  make  the  rank  and  file  of  armies 
found  employment  at  home  under  native  monarchs  ot  feudal 
leaders.  Yet  still  there  were  many  excellent  opportunities  for  the 
penniless  cadets  of  fighting  families.  A  prince  who  was  jealous  of 
intrigues  at  home,  or  more  or  less  suspicious  ot  his  nobles,  was 
glad  to  surround  himself  with  guards  who  understood  little  of  the 
language  of  his  subjects,  and  who  depended  absolutely  on  himself. 
The  French  kings  set  an  example  in  this  respect.  Many  a  poor 
Scotch  gentleman,  if  he  did  not  make  his  fortunes  by  marriage 
like  Quentin  Durward,  found  himself  in  clover  in  the  Scottish 
Guard.  If  he  had  to  submit  to  some  restrictions  on  his  personal 
liberty,  he  surrounded  himself  with  all  that  in  his  esteem  made 
life  worth  having,  and  was  really  more  to  be  envied  than  the 
head  of  the  family  at  home.  In  place  of  making'  shift  for  his 
living  in  a  gloomy  fortalice  that  was  occasionally  gutted  or 
burned  over  his  head,  he  had  snug  quarters  in  one  of  the  Royal 
palaces,  with  horses  and  attendants,  and  a  comfortable  mess.  He 
had  pay  that  cams  to  him  sooner  or  later,  although  it  was  very 
apt  to  run  into  arrear ;  and  he  had  occasional  douceurs  for  deeds 
of  special  service,  with  the  chance  of  loot  in  time  of  war  or 
domestic  trouble.  We  suspect  that  these  magnificently  appointed 
guardsmen,  though  their  nominal  rank  might  he  only  that  of  full 
private,  were  more  to  be  envied  than  the  soldiers  of  fortune  who 
took  service  in  regular  armies  a  few  generations  later.  The 
immortal  Dugald  Dalgetty,  after  spending  the  _  best  part  of  his 
life  in  promiscuous  foreign  service,  had  only  risen  to  the  rank 
of  Rittmeister.  It  is  true  that  he  _  changed  his  allegiance 
repeatedly,  and  a  rolling  stone  gathers  little  moss.  But  then  lie 
shifted  from  side  to  side  because  he  never  had  an  opportunity 
of  feathering  his  nest.  The  pay  was  no  great  thing  at  best, 
and,  small  as  it  was,  it  seldom  could  be  counted  upon.  Their 
High  Mightinesses  the  States  of  Holland,  as  he  tells  us,  were 
the  solitary  exception  that  proved  the  rule.  He  admits  that  they 
were  altogether  unexceptionable  as  paymasters,  and  a  man  might 
grow  sleek  and  fat  in  the  Dutch  service.  But  their  good  qualities 
as  men  of  business  had  a  shadowy  side,  and  they  set  their  faces 
against  any  license  in  the  way  of  military  indiscretions.  _  If  the 
citizens  or  their  wives  or  daughters  had  cause  of  complaint,  the 
Provost  Marshal  promptly  interfered.  In  the  Imperial  armies,  on 
the  other  hand,  where  the  military  coffers  were  always  empty  or 
nearly  so,  the  soldiers  were  encouraged  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves.  Still,  though  the  burghers  and  peasants  had  to  put  up 
with  their  excesses,  the  means  of  existence  must  have  been 
rather  precarious.  Under  the  immortal  Gustavus,  the  Lion  of 
the  North,  matters  were  still  worse ;  for  he  insisted  upon  the 
strictest  order  and  discipline,  while  the  pay  was  painfully  mode¬ 
rate  ;  and  the  only  chances  for  a  cavalier  of  honour  lay  in  the 
pickings  he  might  scramble  for  during  sack  or  storm.  To  be  sure, 
such  chances  were  by  no  means  rare  in  those  days ;  but  we  should 
imagine  that  towards  the  end  of  the  Thirty  Fears’  War  the 
miserable  people  must  have  been  so  closely  shorn  that  there  was 
very  little  left  to  be  stripped  from  them.  There  was  incident 
enough  in  the  life,  no  doubt,  for  those  who  liked  excitement ;  and 
that  was  the  best  that  could  be  said  for  it.  There  was  abundance 
of  hard  fighting ;  there  was  a  great  deal  of  sharp  starvation  to  be 
undergone  in  the  course  of  the  obstinately  prolonged  sieges  ;  there 
were  epidemics  of  strange  and  malignant  kinds  perpetually  deci¬ 


mating  the  troops  in  their  campaigns ;  and,  when  a  man  dropped 
wounded,  there  were  heavy  odds  against  his  receiving  any  decent 
attendance.  The  adventurers  who  went  abroad  in  quest  of 
gain  had  to  content  themselves  with  a  moderate  share  of 
glory;  most  of  them  left  their  bones  on  forgotten  battle-fields; 
and  the  few  who  came  back,  like  Dugald  Dalgetty,  might 
think  themselves  lucky  if  they  were  as  fortunate  as  he  was 
in  bringing  a  horse  and  weapons  along  with  them.  Since  then 
warlike0  speculations  of  this  kind  have  gone  very  much  out 
of  fashion.  It  is  true  that  the  petty  German  princes  sold  their 
subjects  by  herds  like  sheep  for  the  wars  of  the  last  century ;  but, 
although  armies  might  be  partially  recruited  by  contract  from 
abroad,  they  were  almost  entirely  officered  from  home.  There  was 
little  hope ‘of  rising  for  strangers  in  the  regular  forces  of  great 
military  Powers.  Such  intruders  were  looked  upon,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  rather  coldly  than  otherwise  ;  and  even  in  corps  like  the 
Austrian  cavalry,  which  have  been  a  good  deal  aflected  by  our 
countrymen,  Englishmen  have  rarely  risen  beyond  the  rank  of 
major.  _ 

There  have  been  some  exceptions,  no  doubt.  There  have  always 
been  semi-barbarous  States  that  offered  a  sort  of  market  .  to 
Western  intelligence,  dash,  and  education.  While  we  were  making 
ourselves  masters  of  India  piecemeal,  and  chiefly  by  dint  of  hard 
fighting,  Frenchmen  and  Germans  found  occasional  employment  in 
drilling  the  levies  that  were  opposing  our  advance.  Now  and  then 
some  refugee  or  waif  of  society  rose  slowly  to  distinction  and  office 
among  the  Turks,  coming  out  as  a  full-blown  Pasha  with  license  to 
make°the  most  of  his  pashalic.  But  these  instances  of  success  were 
comparatively  rare,  and  there  were  various  disagreeables  which 
could  scarcely  be  avoided  in  such  a  career.  To  recommend  your¬ 
self  to  the  favour  of  a  Mahometan  Power  it  is,  or  was,  ad¬ 
visable,  as  a  rule,  to  begin  by  turning  renegade,  and  Christian 
gentlemen,  however  nominal  their  Christianity  may  be,  have 
mostly  a  prejudice  against  conversion  under  such  circumstances. 
However  loosely  religion  may  sit  upon  a  man,  the  idea  of  renounc¬ 
ing  it  for  gain  is  generally  repugnant  to  the  feelings.  Moreover, 
as  the  military  virtues  are  common  enough  among  Mussulmans,  it 
was  only  unusual  energy  or  genius  that  could  make  sure  of  distancing 
native  competition.  With  the  Sultans  and  Maharajahs  of  Hindus¬ 
tan  the  state  of  the  matter  was  somewhat  different.  Devoted  as 
they  might  be  to  the  gods  of  their  mythology,  they  did  not  insist 
upon  foreigners  professing  a  belief  in  the  divinity  of  Brahma  or 
the  incarnations  of  Vishnu ;  and,  indeed,  thejealous  exclusiveness  of 
the  Brahminical  and  soldier  castes  would  never  have  tolerated  the 
profane  intrusion  of  an  infidel.  But,  though  it  was  something  to 
keep  one’s  creed  and  one’s  honour,  yet  the  life  of  the  most  honoured 
adventurer  was  always  hanging  by  a  thread,  and  his  prosperity 
was  staked  on  the  caprices  of  a  despot.  A  court  intrigue  or  a 
mishap  in  the  field  might  plunge  him  irremediably  into  the  deepest 
disgrace,  and  the  man  whom  the  prince  had  delighted  to  honour 
might  be  cast  into  a  dungeon  on  the  shortest  notice  and  subjected 
to  every  refinement  of  torment.  Confiscation  was  the  invariable 
penalty  of  disgrace,  and  if  he  had  amassed  money  by  presents  or 
plunder,  he  had  all  the  better  reason  for  living  in  mortal  apprehen¬ 
sion.  For  his  wealth  was  a  standing  provocation  to  have  done  with 
him  ;  and  if  he  carried  it  safely  out  of  the  country  of  his  adoption,  he 
might  well  take  credit  for  unprecedented  ingenuity  and  good  luck. 
But  now  a  more  rosily-coloured  era  appears  to  be  dawning  on  the 
world,  when  kingdoms  and  principalities  and  posts  of  advantage 
may  be  seen  to  be  literally  going  a-begging.  If  we  may  judge  by 
the  events  of  the  last  few  months,  the  great  Empire  of  the  Otto¬ 
mans  is  in  active  course  of  dissolution.  Its  numerous  nationalities, 
with  their  infinite  subdivisions,  are  all  in  a  ferment,  and  many  of 
them  are  already  looking  towards  the  Franks.  One  province  has 
already  been  absolutely  clipped  off;  the  throne  must  some  day 
be  filled  by  election,  and  the  only  thing  that  is  certain  is  that, 
thanks  to  the  jealousies  of  the  Great  Powers,  no  scion  of  any  reign¬ 
ing  House  will  be  eligible.  If  the  Empire  goes  on  falling  to 
pieces,  there  will  be  other  bodies  of  electors  looking  out 
for  a  head  to  direct  and  a  strong  hand  to  control  them,  with  no 
restrictions  on  their  right  of  choice  imposed  by  Europe  in  Con- 
oress.  Should  war  once  break  out  in  Central  Asia,  the  prospect 
of  free-fighting  there  opens  up  brilliant  possibilities.  All  precon¬ 
ceived  combinations  may  be  upset  in  the  general  confusion  and 
turmoil ;  and  the  present  vassals  of  Russia  or  her  probable  allies 
may  possibly  turn  to  her  open  enemies.  The  Chinese,  who  have 
been  too  much  ignored  of  late,  may  very  conceivably  cut  into  the 
game,  and  may  gladly  welcome  Europeans  from  the  West  to  lead 
their  “  ever-victorio us  ”  armies  on  the  Kuldja  frontier.  So  that 
soldiers  who  grumble  at  slack  promotion,  and  are  conscious  of 
possessing  certain  indispensable  gifts,  may  look  for  chances  of 
dazzling  brilliancy.  It  is  true  that  they  must  carry  their  lives  in 
their  hands,  and  make  up  their  minds  to  face  hazards  and  hard¬ 
ships.  But,  after  all,  there  are  many  men  who  would  as  soon  play 
fast  and  loose  with  their  lives  as  with  their  fortunes  ;  and  even  the 
fate  of  the  most  unfortunate  speculators  may  seem  preferable  to 
that  of  the  shareholders  in  a  broken  bank. 


FOREIGN  LOANS. 

WE  would  invite  the  attention  of  intending  investors  to  a  short 
but  very  instructive  and  interesting  paper  printed  in  the 
appendix  to  the  volume  issued  last  week  of  the  evidence  given 
before  the  Stock  Exchange  Commission.  It  is  on  the  subject  of 
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foreign  loans.  Tliere  are  symptoms  that  a  change  is  taking  place 
in  public  opinion  -with  regard  to  these.  Tho  repudiation  of  Turkey, 
Peru,  and  so  many  other  States,  the  difficulties  of  Egypt  and  the 
Argentine  Confederation,  and  the  disclosures  of  the  Foreign  Loans 
Committee  brought  them  into  an  excessive  discredit,  which  was 
aggravated  by  the  reopening  of  the  Eastern  question  and  the  appre¬ 
hensions  it  excited.  People  sold  out  of  really  good  securities  and 
rushed  in  search  of  home  investments.  In  their  competition  they  ran 
up  bank,  insurance,  gas,  water,  and  railway  stocks  to  an  unprecedented 
height.  A  reaction  was  inevitable,  and  it  is  setting  in  severely. 
The  failure  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank  has  brought  vividly 
before  the  minds  of  shareholders  the  risks  of  unlimited  liability, 
and  an  extraordinary  fall  of  bank  shares  is  the  consequence.  The 
invention  of  Mr.  Edison  has  given  rise  to  a  panic  among 
gas  proprietors.  And  the  stationariness  or  decline  of  traffic  in 
the  “  heavy  ”  lines  is  depressing  railway  stock  ;  while  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  coal,  iron,  and  cotton  industries  has  depreciated  pro¬ 
perty  in  these.  There  is  thus  a  danger  that  many  kinds  of  home 
investments  may  become  as  discredited  as  foreign  loans  were  a 
little  while  ago,  and  that  the  scandals  relating  to  "the  latter  may  be 
forgotten  in  the  newer  scare  excited  by  the  occurrences  to  which 
we  have  referred.  Nor  will  there  be  wanting  persons  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  change  in  the  public  mind.  We  are,  of  course,  not 
giving  any  opinion  here  as  to  whether  particular  loans  are  good  or 
bad.  We  only  wish  to  point  out  that  the  very  first  gleam  of  revived 
prosperity  and  credit  will  be  accompanied  by  extensive  foreign 
borrowing.  Prussia  apparently  finds  it  impossible  to  postpone  any 
longer  the  funding  of  her  vast  floating  debt.  The  mass  of  in¬ 
convertible  paper  to  which  she  had  recourse  to  pay  for  the  war 
has  not  been  reduced  by  a  single  rouble,  and  has  become  an  intol¬ 
erable  burden.  The  Minister  of  Finance  has  visited  Berlin,  and  is 
now  in  Paris,  negotiating  a  loan,  it  is  said.  And,  to  aid  his 
efforts,  the  Journal  de  St.  Petersbowg  announces  that  a  great  in¬ 
crease  of  taxation  is  to  be  decreed.  The  other  parties  to  the  war 
against  Turkey— Roumania,  Servia,  and  Montenegro— are  equally  in 
need  of  money.  They  have,  relatively  to  the  resources  of  which  they 
dispose,  enormous  unfunded  liabilities  ;  they  desire  to  recast  their 
military  organization,  to  restore  their  war  materiel,  to  consoli¬ 
date  their  power  in  the  annexed  territories,  and  to  provide 
roads  and  railways.  In  consequence  of  the  occupation  of  Bosnia 
Austria  and  Hungary  also  must  borrow  to  re-establish  order  in 
their  finances.  And  there  are  other  States,  besides,  intent  upon 
increasing  their  debts.  The  British  public  will  thus  be  solicited 
from  many  sides  to  lend,  and  the  domestic  events  to  which  we 
have  already  referred  will  probably  urge  them  to  do  so.  It  is 
desirable  that  they  should  not  act  on  impulse  and  discover, 
when  too  late,  as  on  so  many  previous  occasions,  that  they  have 
done  foolishly.  They  should  try  to  inform  themselves  of  the 
actual  state  of  affairs  in  each  instance,  and  should  decide  the 
matter  like  men  of  business  on  strictly  business  considerations. 

By  way  of  illustrating  the  need  of  caution  we  proceed  to  analyse 
the  paper  of  which  we  have  spoken  above.  It  was  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Medley,  a  dealer  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  who  states  that  he  gave 
five  weeks  to  its  compilation ;  and  it  purports  to  be  a  list  of  all  the 
loans  raised  in  London  for  foreign  States,  including  therein  the 
States  of  the  American,  Argentine,  and  Columbian  federations, 
as  well  as  the  dependencies  of  Turkey,  but  excluding  munici¬ 
palities,  counties,  and  other  more  local  authorities,  and  also,  of 
course,  excluding  our  own  colouies  and  dependencies.  The  paper 
further  distinguishes  the  loans  on  which  partial  or  total  default 
has  been  made  from  those  respecting  which  all  obligations  have 
been  fulfilled.  According  to  Mr.  Medley,  the  total  amount  that 
has  been  so  lent  is  in  round  numbers  614,000,000k  sterling.  That 
is  to  say,  speaking  roughly,  a  sum  equal  to  a  year’s  income  of  all 
the  persons  in  the  United  Kingdom  above  the  working  classes  has 
been  advanced  by  this  country  alone  to  foreign  States  during  the 
past  half-century  or  so.  Of  the  total  sum  thus  lent,  157,000,000k 
is  in  entire  default,  which  is  about  twenty-six  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  a  trifle  over  one  pound  in  every  four  has  been  either 
completely  thrown  away,  or  at  any  rate  is  now  receiving  no  in¬ 
terest,  The  bankrupt  States  are,  beginning  with  those  for  the 
heaviest  amounts,  Turkey,  Peru,  and  Mexico,  Venezuela,  Honduras, 
Costa  Rica,  Paraguay,  the  Confederate  States,  Uruguay,  Greece, 
Bolivia,  Ecuador,  San  Domingo,  Guatemala,  Louisiana,  Georgia, 
Poyais,  and  Liberia.  The  Confederate  debt  ought,  perhaps,  hardly 
to  be  included,  as  the  repudiation  was  not  voluntary.  The  Greek 
debt,  again,  was  hardly  an  investment  so  much  as  a  con¬ 
tribution  from  political  sympathizers.  Deducting  these,  the  re¬ 
pudiations  amount  to  almost  154,000,000k,  which  is  as  nearly 
as  possible  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  loans.  Any  one  who 
runs  over  the  list  of  countries  we  have  enumerated  can  judge 
for  himself  whether  it  is  likely  that  much  of  the  money  thus 
thrown  away  will  ever  be  recovered.  In  looking  over  the 
list  the  wonder,  indeed,  is  that  any  men  in  their  senses  could 
have  been  duped  into  trusting  the  majority  of  the  States. 
Turkey,  Peru,  and  Mexico,  indeed,  undoubtedly  possess  great  re¬ 
sources  ;  and  had  the  borrowing  in  the  case  of  the  first  two  been 
confined  within  reasonable  limits,  the  interest  might  have  been 
paid.  The  early  loans,  therefore,  to  Turkey  and  Peru  might  fairly 
deceive  the  most  prudent.  As  regards  Mexico  also  there  were 
strange  illusions  afloat  in  the  days  when  Canning  boasted  that  he 
had  called  a  new  world  into  existence  to  redress  the  balance  of 
the  old.  But  what  are  we  to  say  to  those  who  were  gulled  by 
prospectuses,  contractors,  and  Stock  Exchange  devices,  into  part¬ 
ing  with  their  money  to  San  Domingo,  Paraguay,  Honduras,  and 
Poyais?  The  truth  is,  that  men  who. could  be  so  fooled  were 


certain  to  lose  their  money  in  one  way  or  another.  They  had  evi¬ 
dently  never  thought  it  necessary  to  inform  themselves  as  to  the 
condition  and  resources  of  those  Central  and  South  American  Re¬ 
publics,  or  a3  to  the  character  of  the  clever  speculators  who  issued 
the  glowing  prospectuses,  or  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  schemes 
for  which  they  were  invited  to  provide  funds. 

The  loans  in  partial  default  amount  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
175, °°o, 000k,  or  nearly  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  total  raised.  Fore¬ 
most  among'  the  defaulting  States  is  Spain,  with  its  log  millions 
of  debt ;  next  comes  Egypt,  then  Portugal,  then  Austria,  and  then 
111  order  Columbia,  the  Argentine  Confederation,  Alabama, 
Buenos  Ayres,  Chili,  Virginia,  and  the  Danubian  Principalities. 
1  he  position  of  these  several  States,  though  they  are  all  classed 
together  by  Mr.  Medley,  in  reality  diifers  very  widely.  Spain,  for 
example,  has  repudiated,  converted,  ceased  payment  of  interest, 
and  again  promised  amendment,  until  finally  the  prospects  of  her 
creditors  are  not  greatly  better  than  those  of  Turkey.  Egypt 
on  the  other  hand,  has  been  obliged  to  compromise,  but,  so  far/has 
fairly  well  kept  her  engagements.  The  default  of  Portugal,  again, 
was  only  temporary,  and  that  of  Austria  consisted  in  the  im¬ 
position  of  a  heavy  income-tax  on  the  public  creditor  and  the 
compulsory  conversion  of  her  liabilities.  This  heading,  then,  is 
misleading.  To  say  that  partial  default  has  been  made  upon  a 
specified  sum  gives  us  in  reality  no  definite  information.  What 
we  want  to  be  told  is  the  proportion  of  the  interest  due  which  has 
not  been  paid  ;  but  that  would,  doubtless,  be  hardly  ascertainable. 
However,  the  fact  that  the  obligations  contracted  by  so  many 
States,  one  of  them  ranking  among  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe, 
and  all  of  them  civilized  and  possessed  of  varied  resources,  have 
not  been  lulfilled,  is  evidence  of  the  dangers  attending  loans  to 
foreign  Governments.  It  is  obvious  that  the  business  requires 
special  knowledge,  the  more  so  as  there  are  no  means  of  com¬ 
pelling  a  sovereign  State  to  keep  its  engagements.  Tho  man 
who  would  lend  to  a  private  person  of  whom  he  knew  nothin" 
would  be  thought  deserving  of  little  commiseration  if  he  lost  his 
money.  How  much  more  requisite  it  is  that  a  lender  should 
inform  himself  of  the  resources  of  a  borrowing  State,  of  the 
value  which  its  people  attach  to  good  credit  and  an  untarnished 
financial  reputation,  of  the  intelligence,  honesty,  and  public  honour 
of  its  governing  classes. 

The  loans  in  entire  or  partial  default  together  amount  to 
332,000,000k,  or  fifty-four  per  cent,  of  the  total  raised.  Thus 
stated,  the  figures  seem  to  prove  incontestably  that  foreign  lend¬ 
ing  has  been  a  very  unprofitable  business.  This  must  be  taken, 
however,  with  some  correction.  A  large  proportion  of  the  loans 
ill  partial  default  have  always  yielded  a  handsome  rate  of  interest, 
if  les3  than  that  originally  promised.  Many  of  them  were 
issued  at  an  enormous  discount,  so  that,  even  after  conversion 
or.  compromise,  the  return  was  not  unremunerative.  Another 
point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  the  loans  greatly  stimu¬ 
lated  British  trade.  This  point  is  very  clearly  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Giffen  in  his  Stock  Exchange  Securities.  There  is, 
however,  this  serious  drawback,  that  when  the  flow  of  English 
capital  is  checked  the  foreign  consumption  falls  off  and  our  export 
trade  suffers  a  collapse.  On  the  whole,  the  net  losses  have  been 
much  less  than  would  at  first  sight  appear  from  a  bare  statement 
of  tho  figures  quoted ;  for  to  the  considerations  already  mentioned 
ought  to  be  added  the  action  of  sinking  funds.  Nevertheless, 
when  all  allowances  have  been  made,  tlie  result  is  humiliating 
enough.  Folly,  credulity,  and  rashness  have  deprived  the  saving 
classes  of  this  country  of  immense  sums  which,  if  wisely  employed0, 
would  have  rewarded  thrift,  promoted  industry,  and  diffused 
prosperity.  Had  men  taken  the  trouble  to  understand  the  real  con¬ 
dition  of  the  countries  to  which  they  were  invited  to  lend  their 
money,  they  never  would  have  trusted  them. 


THE  CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

WE  lately  made  a  few  remarks  upon  the  difficulty  of  framing 
such  a  handicap  as  the  Cesarewitch,  for  which  race  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  horses  were  entered.  If  this  was  a  hard 
piece  of  work  for  the  compiler,  what  must  have  been  the  labour 
of  making  the  Cambridgeshire,  for  which  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  subscriptions  were  taken  ?  And  yet  the  more  difficult  task 
was,  on  the  whole,  the  more  successfully  performed ;  for,  although 
so  many  more  horses  were  entered  for  this  event,  no  more  were 
withdrawn  at  tho  time  of  declaration  of  forfeits  than  in  the 
Cesarewitch.  It  was  evident  therefore  that,  of  the  two  great 
autumn  handicaps,  the  Cambridgeshire  gave  most  satisfaction  to 
owners  of  racehorses. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  speak  of  the  Cambridgeshire  as  the  great 
handicap  of  the  year  for  fast,  but  non-staying,  horses;  but, 
although  it  is  not  a  race  which  requires  any  great  amount  of 
stamina,  people  are  apt  to  forget  those  two  hundred  and  forty 
yards  over  the  mile,  which  are  far  from  welcome  to  many  of  our 
speediest  horses.  Some  of  the  fastest  horses  in  training  are  much 
better  at  six  furlongs  than  a  mile  ;  but  when  they  are  hard  pressed 
for  even  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  over  tlie  latter  distance,  they 
are  not  the  same  animals  within  several  pounds.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  when  making  a  handicap  over  the  Cambridgeshire 
course,  the  compiler  of  the  weights  has  to  make  it  one  of  his 
first  duties  to  discover  which  of  the  large  class  of  horses  that 
are  designated  “  milers  ”  are  capable  of  staying  rather  over  than 
under  the  distance  for  which  their  generic  name  implies  that  they 
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are  fitted.  This  difficult  task  has  to  he  performed  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  from  mere  conjecture,  and  its  uncertain  nature  helps  to  render 
the  Cambridgeshire  that  which  it  certainly  is— one  of  the  most 
gambling  races  of  the  season.  It  is  true  that  its  course  is  free 
from  those  dangerous  turns  and  twists  which  make  the  Chester 
Cup  both  perilous  and  uncertain  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
lots  are  drawn  for  places  at  the  start  in  the  October  race,  those 
horses  which  have  the  good  fortune  to  secure  the  upper  ground  on 
the  right-hand  side  gain  a  considerable  advantage ;  and  although  a 
horse  with  a  strong  back  and  loins,  together  with  short  and  strong 
hind  shanks,  may  not  suffer  much  from  getting  off  on  the  lower 
ground,  an  animal  in  which  these  characteristics  are  wanting 
might  almost  as  well  have  several  pounds  more  to  carry  as  start 
on  the  extreme  left  of  the  course.  Strength,  speed,  and  a  habit  of 
jumping  off  quickly  at  the  starting-post,  are  some  of  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  qualifications  for  this  race,  and  great  staying  power  is 
almost  the  only  equine  virtue  which  can  well  be  dispensed  with. 
Such  characteristics  being  required,  it  has  become  common  to 
speak  of  a  “  Cambridgeshire  horse,”  and  trainers  who  make  this 
race  their  special  study  are  on  the  look-out  from  quite  early 
in  the  season  for  animals  of  this  peculiar  stamp.  When  they 
have  found  them  they  too  often  run  them  in  one  or 
two  races  for  which  they  know  them  to  be  unfitted,  and 
after  getting  them  easily  beaten,  they  keep  them  in  reserve  for  the 
great  race  of  the  Houghton  Meeting.  The  large  number  of 
horses  which  often  start  for  this  race  is  a  great  source  of  uncer¬ 
tainty.  When  a  crowd  of  horses  get  off  for  a  comparatively  short 
race  there  is  generally  a  tremendous  scramble  at  starting  ;  some 
are  pulling  the  children  on  their  backs  almost  out  of  the  saddle  ; 
some  are  being  hurried  through  the  ruck  by  jockeys  famous  for 
their  cleverness  at  jumping  away  with  a  lead;  one  perhaps  is  going 
sideways,  and  another  is  kicking ;  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  matter 
of  great  surprise  if  the  best  horse  in  the  race  has  his  chance 
seriously  interfered  with  before  a  hundred  yards  of  the  course  have 
been  traversed.  For  these  and  other  reasons  the  Cambridgeshire 
is  an  exciting  race  to  betting  men  ;  and  we  need  not  say  that,  for 
the  same  causes,  its  interest  is  materially  diminished  to  mere  lovers 
of  racing  apart  from  gambling.  Yet,  with  all  its  faults,  a  race  in 
which  some  thirty  or  forty  horses  are  likely  to  take  part  will 
always  be  an  irresistible  attraction  to  those  who  are  fond  of  seeing 
thoroughbreds  gallop.  Then  the  non-betting  man  may  amuse  him¬ 
self  by  mentally  backing  the  good  public  performers  against  the 
“  pulled,”  the  “  dark,”  and  the  “  privately  tried  ”  horses — taking 
his  payment  in  gratification  at  the  triumph  of  virtue  when  one  of 
his  own  representatives  is  successful,  and  being  none  the  poorer 
when  success  favours  the  opposite  faction. 

The  Cambridgeshire  apparently  sustains  its  popularity,  for  this  year 
it  had,  as  we  have  said,  171  entries.  Although  the  Cesarewitch  turned 
outa  failure,  the  handicap  had  appearedbeforehand  to  be  an  excellent 
one.  Even  more  might  have  been  said  for  the  aspect  on  paper  of 
the  Cambridgeshire.  Numbers  of  horses  were  backed  to  win  it  for 
large  sums  of  money,  and  the  race  was  thought  to  be  one  of  a 
particularly  open  character.  The  first  half-dozen  horses  in  the 
Cesarewitch  were  to  meet  again  in  the  Cambridgeshire.  Although 
Rosebery  had  won  both  events,  it  was  the  general  opinion  among 
racing  men  that  the  necessary  preparation  for  a  very  long  race 
unfitted  a  horse  for  a  short  one  ;  and,  partly  perhaps  for  this  reason, 
and  partly  because  he  had  now  13  lbs.  more  weight  to  carry,  but 
little  support  was  accorded  to  Jester.  Master  Kildare,  who  had 
run  sixth  for  the  Cesarewitch,  and  who  had  now  a  pound  less  to 
carry,  was  one  of  the  leading  favourites,  and  his  third  place  in  the 
St.  Leger  seemed  to  justify  his  position  in  the  betting.  The 
American  mare,  Start,  who  had  run  second  in  the  Cesarewitch, 
had  only  3  lbs.  more  to  carry  now,  and  as  she  was  an  extremely 
good-looking  mare,  and  had  shown  speed  in  the  longer  race,  she 
had  her  friends.  Shillelagh,  who  had  run  third  to  Jester  and 
Start,  had  made  a  good  fight  of  it  for  a  short  time  with  Jongleur 
in  last  year’s  Cambridgeshire,  and  had  run  at  an  amazing  pace 
both  in  the  Goodwood  Stakes  and  the  Cesarewitch,  but  he  never 
seemed  to  maintain  his  excellent  style  of  going  as  far  as  the  win¬ 
ning  post.  Roehampton  and  Lancaster,  who  had  run  fourth  and 
fifth  for  the  Cesarewitch,  were  simply  a  couple  of  bad  horses  with 
light  weights  on  their  backs.  So  much,  therefore,  as  to  the 
Cesarewitch  division. 

A  far  more  interesting  lot  were  the  better  class  of  public  per¬ 
formers.  First  among  these  was  Lord  Clive.  This  horse  had  run 
very  badly  in  the  Rous  Stakes  at  Ascot  and  in  the  Epsom  Cup  ; 
but  his  other  performances,  when  he  was  not  crushed  out  with 
weight,  were  almost  up  to  Derby  form,  and  many  regrets  had  been 
expressed  at  his  enforced  absence  from  that  race  through  an  error 
in  his  nomination.  Objections  had  been  made  to  the  chance  of 
his  winning  the  Cambridgeshire  on  account  of  his  laziness  in  start¬ 
ing- — a  serious  fault  in  a  competitor  for  this  event.  As  to  his 
half-brother  Hampton,  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  he  was 
among  the  best  half-dozen  horses  in  training ;  but  9  st.  3  lbs.  was 
a  weight  which  had  never  before  been  carried  to  victory  in  this 
race.  The  nearest  approach  to  such  a  feat  had  been  achieved  in 
the  very  first  Cambridgeshire  that  was  ever  run,  nearly  forty 
years  ago,  when  Lanercost  won  under  8  st.  9  lbs.  Placida,  the 
Oaks  winner  of  last  year,  had  this  very  weight  to  carry,  and  she 
had  seemed  to  be  out  of  form  this  season.  A  fortnight  before  the 
Cambridgeshire,  however,  she  had  made  a  very  fine  rush  in  the 
First  Great  Challenge  Stakes,  running  within  three-quarters  of  a 
length  of  the  speedy  Lollypop,  to  whom  she  was  giving  4  lbs.,  sex, 
and  a  year ;  and  this,  moreover,  over  Lollypop’s  favourite  distance, 
six  furlongs.  The  enormous  Thunderstone  had  beaten  Verneuil 


at  even  weights  in  the  Claret  Stakes  at  the  Newmarket  Craven 
Meeting  ;  but,  after  thus  raising  great  expectations  as  to  his  future 
career,  he  had  entirely  failed  to  fulfil  them.  There  did  not  in 
consequence  appear  to  be  any  grounds  for  supposing  him  to  be 
capable  of  winning  under  8  st.  3  lbs.  The  aged  Ecossais,  by  Blair 
Athol,  had  been  out  eighteen  times  this  season  already,  and 
had  won  half-a-dozen  races,  nor  could  there  be  any  question  as  to 
his  speed ;  but  a  mile  was  generally  understood  to  be  the  limit 
of  his  best  running,  while  five  furlongs  were  far  more  to  his  taste. 
His  prospects,  therefore,  over  a  mile  and  240  yards  under  8  st. 
3  lbs.  were  not  considered  particularly  brilliant.  Brie,  the  winner 
of  the  French  Oaks,  had  beaten  Mantille  at  Paris,  but  she  was 
rather  uncertain  in  her  performances.  Clocher  and  Mantille,  two 
stable  companions,  had  both  earned  distinction,  the  one  having 
beaten  Insulaire  at  even  weights,  and  the  other  having  beaten 
Fontainebleau  at  weight  for  age ;  but  much  of  the  running  of  both 
had  been  very  indifferent,  if  not  absolutely  bad.  Yet,  ill  a  stable 
distinguished  for  its  success  in  handicaps  and  for  its  surprises  in 
weight-for-age  races,  these  were  just  the  sort  of  animals  which 
were  likely  to  be  dangerous,  and  their  trainer  had  furnished  the 
winner  in  three  out  of  five  of  the  last  Cambridgeshires.  Greenback 
was  weighted  within  a  couple  of  pounds  of  Master  Kildare,  who 
was  of  the  same  age.  This  year  he  had  won  five  out  of  seven  races  ; 
but  he  had  not  been  tested  in  first-rate  company,  and  he  was  a  little 
lighter  in  his  middle  piece  than  a  Cambridgeshire  trainer  would 
have  wished.  Touchet,  who  had  run  fairly  as  a  two-year-okl,  had 
been  singularly  unsuccessful  as  a  three  and  four-year-old.  At 
Ascot  this  year  he  had  done  best,  having  beaten  Rylstone 
and  Norwich.  He  was  known  to  be  nervous  and  queer-tempered, 
but  he  was  now  to  be  ridden  by  Fordham,  a  singularly  successful 
jockey  with  horses  of  such  temperaments.  There  only  remains  to 
be  noticed  that  very  important  section  of  a  handicap  field,  the 
horses  which  had  hitherto  failed  to  distinguish  themselves  in 
public,  but  which  had  the  reputation  of  having  run  sufficiently 
well  in  private  trials  to  justify  the  idea  that,  under  their  light 
imposts,  they  had  great  prospects  of  victory.  Into  the  merits  of 
these  we  decline  to  enter.  We  neither  profess  nor  wish  to  be  con¬ 
versant  with  stable  secrets  or  the  mysteries  of  touting.  We  will 
only  observe  that  Macbeth,  the  first  favourite  for  the  race,  as  well 
as  Tallos  and  Isonomy,  belonged  to  this  division. 

Thirty-eight  horses  went  to  the  post,  and  after  a  very  tedious 
delay,  caused  by  exhibitions  of  temper  on  the  part  of  several 
of  the  competitors,  they  at  last  got  away  to  a  fair  start. 
Although  the  pace  was  but  moderate,  the  field  began  to  straggle 
before  it  had  gone  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Macbeth,  the 
first  favourite,  who  was  said  to  have  been  tried  so  highly  with 
Julius  Csesar  that  his  success  was  a  certainty,  was  never  in  the 
race ;  and  Greenback,  who  was  the  second  favourite,  had  so  worn 
himself  out  by  giving  way  to  temper  at  the  starting-post,  that, 
although  he  showed  great  speed  at  one  part  of  the  race,  he  was 
quite  useless.  Ecossais  ran  fast,  but  soon  had  had  enough  of  it. 
Placida,  Hampton,  and  Master  Kildare  all  went  very  well  until 
an  advanced  part  of  the  race,  when  the  outsider  Isonomy  and 
Touchet  came  away  .and  fought  out  the  battle  between  them, 
closely  followed  by  La  Merveille.  As  they  neared  the  winning- 
post  Touchet  was  beaten,  and  eventually  Isonomy  won  by  a  couple 
of  lengths.  Hampton,  considering  his  heavy  weight  of  9  st.  3  lbs., 
ran  well,  finishing  fourth,  less  than  three  lengths  behind  the 
winner.  Of  the  first  half-dozen  in  the  Cesarewitch  only  Master 
Kildare  took  any  part  in  the  race.  Isonomy  is  a  three-year-old, 
by  Sterling,  who  once  ran  second  and  once  third  for  the  Cambridge¬ 
shire  under  very  heavy  weights.  His  dam  was  Isola  Bella,  by 
Stockwell.  His  only  public  performances  prior  to  the  Cambridge¬ 
shire  had  been  in  three  races  last  year,  one  of  which  he  had  won, 
but  he  had  not  been  opposed  on  that  occasion  by  any  horses  of 
special  merit.  After  his  victory  in  the  Cambridgeshire  people 
suddenly  discovered  that  he  was  a  very  good-looking  colt.  It  is 
amazingly  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event. 


REVIEWS. 


LANG’S  CYPRUS.* 

MONG  the  many  hastily  printed  books  on  Cyprus,  Mr. 
Lang’s  ought  to  be  the  most  valuable.  He  knows  the 
country  well.  For  several  years  he  was  manager  of  the  Imperial 
Ottoman  Bank  Agency  at  Larnaca.  At  intervals  he  acted  as  Vice- 
Consul,  and  he  was  appointed  full  Consul  in  1871.  In  the 
following  year  he  obtained  a  more  interesting  position  in  Egypt, 
and  left  the  island  of  which  he  now  offers  an  account  to  English 
readers.  Mr.  Lang  has  not  only  had  plenty  of  experience,  but  he 
is  plainly  a  man  of  energy  and  enterprise.  He  is  a  good  man  of 
business,  a  keen  observer,  a  successful  farmer ;  and  yet  his  book  is 
no  book  at  all,  but  a  mere  congeries  of  ill-assorted  fragments.  To 
be  plain,  the  work  is  not  “  written,”  as  the  French  say.  Casual 
scraps  of  magazine  articles  and  old  reports  have  fallen  in  with 
casual  type  and  binding,  as  in  the  Anti-Jacobin, 

casual  bricks  in  airy  climb 
Encountered  casual  mortar,  casual  lime. 


*  Cyprus  :  its  History,  its  Present  Resources,  and  Future  Prospects.  By 
R.  Hamilton  Lang,  late  ILM.  Consul  for  tlic  Island  of  Cyprus.  With 
Two  Illustrations  and  Pour  Maps.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1878. 
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It  was  perhaps  inevitable  that  Mr.  Lang  should  begin  by 
assuring  us  that “  the  island  is  thought  to  have  derived  its  name 
1  Cyprus  ’  from  a  shrub  extensively  found  in  it.”  No  writer 
spares  us  that  piece  of  information,  which  we  seem  to  have  read 
some  forty  times  in  the  last  four  months.  Then  we  come  to 
Kittim,  or  Chittim,  and  some  peculiar  ethnographic  theories,  all 
out  of  Mr.  Lang’s  own  head.  He  conjectures  that  the  peculiar 
Cypriot  written  character  “  belonged  to  a  people  settled  in  the 
island  before  the  arrival  of  either  Phoenician  or  Greek  colonists.” 
Now  the  book  of  Genesis  says  that  the  sons  of  Javan  dwelt  in 
Kittim.  Mr.  Lang  converts  this  proposition  into  “  The  dwellers  in 
Kittim  were  sons  of  Javan  ” — that  is,  Ionian.  Now,  “  if  we 
presume  that  the  writer  of  Genesis  was  Moses,”  of  course  Moses 
at  the  Egyptian  court  had  the  best  means  of  getting  accurate  in¬ 
formation.  The  early  Cypriots,  then,  were  Aryans,  of  the  Greek 
stock,  who  invented  a  system  of  writing  long  before  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians  imparted  theirs  to  the  Greeks  of  Europe  or  Asia.  The 
Lycian  alphabet,  however,  resembles  that  of  Cyprus,  and  “  it  is 
thus  that,  by  his  language  and  his  writing,  we  can  follow  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  the  Cyprian  Javanian  emigrant  back  to  Phrygia,  the  parent 
home  of  the  Cyprian,  Lycian,  and  Ionian  wanderers,”  where  we 
may  leave  him. 

Mr.  Lang’s  speculations  seem  to  us  premature ;  but,  as  he  was 
the  discoverer  of  the  bilingual  inscription  which  gave  the  key  to 
the  Cypriot  character,  his  real  services  to  archaeology  outweigh 
the  disservice  of  hasty  guessing.  After  the  remarks  on  the  Cypriot 
character,  he  gives  a  sketch  of  the  early  history  of  the  island,  ob¬ 
serving  that  “all  that  transpired  before  the  sixteenth  century  b.c. 
must  be  left  to  pure  conjecture.”  We  have  heard  so  much  lately 
of  the  history  of  Cyprus  that  it  was  scarcely  necessary  for  Mr. 
Lang  to  devote  nearly  two  hundred  pages  to  it.  He  might  have 
illustrated  what  he  had  to  say  by  references  to  archaeological  dis¬ 
coveries  ;  but,  for  some  reason,  he  gives  his  thirty  pages  of  archae¬ 
ology  at  the  very  end  of  the  volume,  between  an  account  of  his 
tour  in  the  island  and  a  chapter  on  the  management  of  his  farm. 
It  should  not  be  necessary  to  tell  him  that  neither  the  “  Trojan  ” 
remains  at  Ilissarlik  nor  the  treasures  of  Curium  were  found  in 
“  tombs.”  Mr.  Lang’s  historical  sketch  seems  to  be  meant  to  prove 
that,  as  Cyprus  was  prosperous  at  intervals  in  the  past,  it  may  be 
prosperous  again  under  British  rule.  There  is,  indeed,  little  doubt 
that  we  can  improve  the  desolate  place.  From  Kimpos  (26 
Sarrcpppiov)  we  learn  that  “porpoise-hide  boots  from  Ludgate 
Hill”  have  been  introduced.  Kurios  Aristeides  Tzipho,  too,  adver¬ 
tises  his  diroBrjKas  TrXfjpen  diacpdpcov  norSiv,  olov  [sic]  Kovkik,  @ep- 
povd  k.  t.  X.  Cognac  and  Vermouth  are  liquors  eminently 

grateful  in  a  climate  like  that  of  Cyprus,  and  all  these 
comforts  will  readily  be  provided  by  English  energy.  From 
history  Mr.  Lang  glides  into  contemporary  politics,  and 
writes  quite  as  Mr.  Cross  might  speak.  Cyprus  is  to  be  a 
kind  of  model  farm.  “  As  it  is  easier  to  imitate  than  to  initiate, 
the  task  of  the  Sublime  Porte  is  thereby  immensely  facilitated.” 
This,  Mr.  Lang  says,  is  the  view  of  people  who '  believe  that 
Turkey  can  be  regenerated  “  by  the  hands  of  its  present  dominant 
race.”  Example  is  everything ;  but  as  our  government  in  Cyprus 
rests  on  the  principle  of  the  equality  of  races  and  religions  before 
the  law,  while  the  government  of  the  Turkish  Empire  reposes  on  the 
basis  of  a  dominant  religion  and  a  dominant  race,  the  Turks  have 
certainly  a  good  deal  still  to  learn.  Their  cadis,  or  judges,  belong, 
says  Mr.  Lang,  “  to  a  religious  school  imbued  with  all  the  bigotry 
of  a  pharisaical  sect.”  Mr.  Lang  says  that  “  Corfu  is  as  well  oii 
to-day  under  the  Greeks  as  it  was  when  under  the  model  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  world.”  Yet  he  does  not  pretend  that  the  Turkish 
administration  on  the  mainland  has  been  at  all  improved  by  the 
sweet  influences  of  Corfu.  Why,  then,  should  the  Turks  learn  so 
much  from  Cyprus?  In  almost  the  next  page  he  speaks  of  “  the 
monomania  of  Hellenic  aspirations.”  Why  people  should  be  called 
“monomaniacs”  because  they  wish  to  be  as  prosperous  as  other 
Greeks,  who  again  are  “  as  well  off  as  when  they  were  under  the 
model  government  of  the  world,”  we  cannot  imagine.  Mr.  Lang 
heaps  up  examples  of  the  indolent  and  wasteful  extortion  of  the 
Turkish  Government  in  Cyprus.  A  road  was  to  be  made  between 
Nicosia  and  Larnaca.  “Four  times  what  was  required  to  make 
the  road  was  extracted  from  the  island,  and  the  road  never  was 
made.”  Yet  Mr.  Lang  calls  Greeks  “  monomaniacs”  for  wishing 
to  escape  from  this  kind  of  misrule  and  to  be  self-governed, 
while  he  acknowledges  that  the  result  of  self-government  in 
Corfu  has  been  absolutely  successful.  But  Cyprus  is  not  I 
only  to  be  a  model  farm,  it  is  to  be  a  kind  of  police-station.  | 
The  administration  in  Asia,  after  all,  may  resist  our  beneficent 
example.  In  that  case,  by  people.  “  who  foresee  in  the  near  future 
a  severe  crisis  through  which  the  populations  of  Turkey  must  pass 
to  attain  their  deliverance  from  fatal  misgnvernment,  the  British 
position  in  Cyprus  will  be  valued  ....  as  a  wholesome  check 
upon  any  possible  outbreak  of  Mussulman  fanaticism  in  the  last 
flicker  of  a  dying  light.”  These  disinterested  views  were  shared, 
it  seems,  by  that  eminent  philanthropist  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon. 
It  is  pleasing  to  learn  from  Mr.  Lang  that  by  taking  Cyprus  we 
have  done  just  what  our  faithful  ally  meant  to  do.  “  France,  from 
her  pied-a-terre  in  Cyprus  would  have  ruled,  or  at  least  overlooked, 
Syria.”  “  France  and  England  were  to  move  forward  side  by  side 
to  dispel  the  darkness  and  overthrow  the  oppression  which  en¬ 
shrouded  the  domains  of  the  Sultan.”  Unfortunately,  “  the  fatal 
campaign  of  1871  forced  France  to  abandon  an  active  foreign  ! 
policy.”  Thus  we  shall  never  know  how  England  would  have 
enjoyed  seeing  France  occupy  Cyprus  out  of  sheer  benevolence. 
We  do  know,  however,  what  we  think  of  other  Powers  which  ! 


annex  territory  on  the  plea  of  “  dispelling  the  darkness  and  over¬ 
throwing  the  oppression  which  enshrouded  the  domains  ”  of  their 
neighbours.  We  call  such  Powers  hypocritical  filibusters,  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  too  much  of  this  Pecksniflian  tone  at  home. 

Mr.  Lang’s  chapters  on  archaeology  are  meagre  and  fanciful,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  his  political  statements  which  has  not  been 
said  on  many  platforms,  and  in  myriads  of  leading  articles.  The 
real  kernel  of  what  Mr.  Lang  has  to  say  was  published  in  his 
papers  in  Macmillan's  Magazine,  which  are  extended  and  reprinted 
here.  The  rest  of  his  book  is  padding,  and  very  second-rate  pad¬ 
ding.  Though  the  climate  of  Cyprus  has  been  much  discussed  of 
late,  more  perhaps  than  the  importance  of  the  topic  warranted, 
Mr.  Lang  has  no  chapter,  and  only  a  few  sentences,  on  the 
subject.  He  himself  enjoyed  good  health,  like  the  family  of 
General  di  Cesnola.  It  is  not  till  thousands  of  troops  are  casually 
thrown  on  a  broiling  yet  marshy  island,  with  no  proper  appliances, 
that  the  attention  of  men  is  much  called  to  climate.  We  quote 
Mr.  Lang’s  very  sensible  remarks  on  the  subject: — 

The  island  is  very  commonly  called  unhealthy,  hut  I  object  to  the  ex¬ 
pression  until  I  know  what  is  meant.  If  it  is  meant  that  Englishmen 
cannot  go  out  there  without  considerable  risk  during  the  summer  months 
of  catching  fever  and  ague,  I  admit  its  correctness.  But  to  what  country, 
with  the  thermometer  generally  about  900  in  the  shade,  can  Englishmen, 
with  their  national  love  of  heavy  eating  and  alcoholic  liquors,  be  sent 
without  incurring  a  considerable  risk  of  sickness  of  some  kind  ?  A  large 
portion  of  those  who  go  to  Cyprus  will  enjoy  as  good  health  as  they  can 
hope  for  in  any  country.  Further,  I  object  to  blaming  the  climate  for  evils 
which  result  from  defective  sanitary  regulations,  and  especially  from  the 
over-crowding,  without  previous  preparation,  of  towns  without  sewers, 
without  street-cleansers,  surrounded  by  stagnant  pools  and  all  that  the  lazi¬ 
ness  and  indifference  of  man  can  accomplish  to  infect  the  air.  I  must 
judge  of  the  healthiness  or  unhealthiness  of  the  climate  from  its  effects  upon 
those  who,  front  long  usage,  live  in  accordance  with  its  requirenn  nts,  and 
who  inhabit  places  free  from  exceptional  and  removable  disadvantages. 
J udged  by  this  standard,  the  climate  of  Cyprus  cannot  be  declared  unhealth)-. 
It  is  inhabited,  as  it  has  been  from  time  immemorial,  by  a  perfectly  healthy 
and  robust  native  population,  free  from  all  serious  sickness,  and  living  to  a 
hale  old  age.  The  climate  of  which  this  can  be  said  cannot  be  called  un¬ 
healthy.  Facts,  however,  often  carry  more  conviction  than  reasoning,  and 
it  is  a  fact  that  I  lived  in  Larnaca,  and  went  about  the  island  summer  and 
winter  during  nine  years,  and  never  enjoyed  better  health  anywhere.  My 
sister  spent  four  years  there  with  a  similar  experience.  The  consular 
changes  which  I  witnessed  during  my  residence  there  were  of  three  French 
consuls,  three  Italian  consuls,  three  British  vice-consuls,  two  American 
consuls,  and  the  only  casualties  amongst  them  were  the  death  of  a  French 
consul  from  cholera  and  of  an  Italian  consul  when  absent  from  the  island. 
All  the  others,  although  disgusted  with  an  inactive  life  destitute  of  social 
resources,  left  the  island  in  perfectly  robust  health,  and  never  suffered  from 
any  serious  sickness.  Of  the  pernicious  fevers  recounted  by  Dr.  Clarke, 
who  spent  ten  days  in  the  island,  I  can  only  say  that  I  never  heard  of  them 
during  my  residence,  although  they  may  have  existed  before  my  arrival. 

As  to  the  proper  precautions,  Mr.  Lang  writes  thus : — 

Watchfulness  and  proper  precaution  is  the  best  preventive  against  inter¬ 
mittent  fever  and  sunstroke.  Excessive  exertion  is  imprudent.  All  ices 
are  to  be  avoided,  they  can  only  safely  be  indulged  in  when  the  body  is 
perfectly  cool,  and  even  then  they  must  be  taken  very  slowly.  My  experi¬ 
ence  was  that  all  cold  drinks  and  too  cool  clothing  are  unsuitable  to  the 
climate  of  Cyprus.  I  had  to  avoid  linen  clothing  from  a  tendency  to  catch 
a  chill  producing  dysentery.  This  chill  came  upon  me  when  I  sat  down  in 
the  cool  day  breeze,  with  the  pores  of  the  skin  opened  from  perspiration.  I 
found  light  flannel  or  tweed  clothing  the  safest,  with  a  silk  “ceinture” 
round  the  waist.  Wearing  this  “  ceinture  ”  I  could  dispense  with  a  vest, 
which  is  a  great  relief. 

We  have  now  left  that  part  of  Mr.  Lang’s  work  which  calls 
for  severe  criticism.  When  he  writes  about  agriculture  and  pro¬ 
duce  he  writes  like  a  man  of  experience  and  understanding.  The 
wheat  of  Cyprus  is  diminished  in  value  by  a  form  of  thrashing 
nearly  as  old  as  Eastern  agriculture.  The  bullocks  do  not  tread 
out  the  corn,  but  draw  a  flat  board,  set  with  flints,  over  it.  The 
result  is,  that  the  grain  is  more  gritty  than  need  be.  Mr.  Lang 
tried  a  threshing-machine,  but  his  bullocks  refused  to  eat  the  straw 
chopped  by  the  modern  process.  Like  conservative  animals,  they 
would  feed  on  no  straw  except  that  which  had  been  shredded  by 
the  primitive  threshing-board.  No  machine  has  yet  been  invented, 
which  at  once  threshes  the  grain  and  shreds  the  straw  as  the 
bullocks  like  to  have  it  done.  Now  there  is  no  other  food  for  the 
bullocks  except  the  straw,  for  “  to  grow  hay  where  I  could  grow 
grain  was  absurd,  to  grow  trefoil  as  a  summer  crop,  instead  of 
cotton  or  beans,  would  have  been  still  more  absurd.”  The  material 
progress  of  the  East  is  delayed  till  men  can  invent  a  machine  that 
will  satisfy  the  bullocks,  or  till  the  bullocks  can  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  inventions  of  men.  In  the  same  way  the  reform 
of  Asia  stands  still  till  the  Porte  can  eat  our  Western  chopped  straw 
and  live  cleanly,  or  till  we  can  at  once  extract  a  sufficient  revenue 
and  supply  the  Porte  with  the  orthodox  shredded  straw,  the 
diamonds  and  new  palaces,  of  its  traditions. 

The  history  of  Cypriot  agriculture  under  the  old  regime  might 
be  stated  in  a  sentence.  The  husbandmeu  found  corn,  or  wine,  or 
cotton,  or  tobacco  pay,  and  the  Porte  crushed  the  trade  by  dimes 
and  other  taxes.  Mr.  Lang  does  not  think  the  system  of  tithes, 
when  fairly  worked,  injurious  to  the  primitive  economy  of  the 
island.  “  It  may  prove  a  great  blessing  in  the  hands  of  an  in¬ 
telligent  administration  ” : — 

The  tithe-tax,  although  apparently  very  heavy,  is  paid  by  the  peasants 
with  far  less  grumbling  than  any  other  tax,  and  the  only  disadvantage 
connected  with  it  is  the  impediment  which  the  measures  neeessarv  for  its 
proper  collection  are  apt  to  throw  in  the  way  of  the  freedom  of  the  culti¬ 
vator.  This  disadvantage  is  certainly  very  serious,  and  when  speaking  of 
the  cultivation  of  cotton,  I  had  occasion  to  give  a  very  good  example  of  the 
hurtful  way  in  which  it  may  operate.  Many  schemes  have  been  proposed 
in  Turkey  for  its  abolition,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  find  an  equally  profitable 
source  of  revenue  which  will  vary  according  to  the  prosperous  or  adverse 
circumstances  of  the  cultivator. 
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A  tax  on  land,  would  fall  on  soil  not  under  cultivation ;  a  tax 
on  bullocks  would  fall  with  unjust  severity  on  the  small  culti¬ 
vator.  The  system  of  a  fixed  average  tithe  is  baffled  by  the 
alternations  of  good  years,  when  the  Treasury  benefits  little,  and  of 
bad  years  when  the  peasant  can  pay  nothing.  These  difficulties 
must  last  till  land  becomes  “  a  sure  and  good  source  of  credit.” 
As  the  Turks  of  late  exacted  an  eighth  instead  of  a  true  dime,  the 
first  fiscal  measure  of  our  Government  should  be  the  reduction  of 
the  tax  to  its  proper  rate.  At  present  many  villages  are  in  arrears 
to  the  Porte.  Are  the  Turkish  tax-gatherers  to  collect  these,  or 
are  we  to  collect  them  or  make  them  good  ?  Do  Cypriots  cease 
to  be  liable  for  military  service  to  the  Porte,  and  does  Turkey  lose 
the  small  sum  paid  by  Cypriot  Christians  for  exemption  ?  These 
are  difficult  questions  to  which  we  can  supply  no  answer.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Lang,  the  Turkish  subject  does  not  suffer  so  much  from 
the  regular  incidence  of  taxation  as  from  the  various  caprices  and 
happy  thoughts  of  his  rulers.  “  Every  year  he  is  victimized  for 
some  new  or  exceptional  object.”  Nothing  funnier  than  the  “  Pro¬ 
vincial  Agricultural  Bank  ”  was  ever  devised  by  the  most 
eminently  Christian  Bank  Director  north  of  the  Tweed.  The 
capital  was  extorted  from  the  peasants,  and  was  to  be  lent  to  the 
needier  among  them  at  eight  per  cent.  They  declared  they  were 
all  equally  needy.  “  Then  divide  it  among  you  in  the  proportions 
in  which  you  paid  it.”  Alas,  before  the  second  year  came  it  was 
found  that  the  reserve  had  disappeared.  “  It  was  gone.  The 
bubble  was  allowed  to  burst.  The  desired  effect  had  been  pro¬ 
duced  upon  Europe.  New  schemes  fully  occupied  public  atten-  j 
tion.”  Advances  to  husbandmen  made  on  a  better  principle  cannot 
but  benefit  the  condition  of  Cyprus,  where  a  bad  year  makes  the 
peasants  the  chattels  of  exorbitant  petty  usurers.  On  the  whole 
question  of  the  cost  of  administration  Mr.  Lang  writes  thus : — 

British  administration  will  certainly  be  more  costly  than  that  of  the 
Turkish  Government,  but  it  will  also  be  more  effective.  It  will  only, 
therefore,  be  mismanagement  which  will  make  Cyprus  a  burden  to  the 
imperial  Treasury,  and  the  remedy  for  this  mismanagement  will  speedily 
be  found  when  the  accounts  are  published.  The  urgent  necessity  is  that 
the  accounts  connected  with  the  general  administration  of  the  island  should 
not  be  mixed  up  with  those  which  concern  imperial  interests.  For  works 
of  general  utility,  such  as  irrigation,  roads,  and  government  offices,  the 
local  administration  may  well  be  debited  with  the  interest  upon  the  capital 
judiciously  and  economically  expended,  but  the  imperial  Treasury  alone 
must  support  the  cost  of  barrack  accommodation,  a  harbour  for  ironclads,  and 
military  depots. 

“  A  harbour  for  ironclads  ”  will  cost  immense  sums,  wo  fear, 
though  Mr.  Lang  is  sanguine  about  the  Venetian  harbour  at 
Famagosta.  “  A  French  steamer  of  the  Frassinet  Company  once 
entered  the  harbour,  and  lay  in  it  some  days  when  undergoing 
repairs  which  could  only  be  made  in  calm  weather.”  This  is 
indeed  encouraging.  Mr.  Lang  “  does  not  pretend,”  however,  “  to 
be  a  competent  authority.”  He  recommends  to  his  countrymen  I 
“  the  wise  injunction  of  an  eminent  statesman,  ‘  learn  to  be 
patient.’  ”  This  was  the  advice  of  the  eminent  statesman  to  those 
monomaniacs,  the  Greeks ;  Pcizienza  is  rather  an  Italian  than  an 
English  motto,  and  we  prefer  working  to  waiting.  We  shall  have 
plenty  of  both  before  we  make  Cyprus  prosperous.  As  to 
making  it  useful,  that  is  another  affair.  It  is  our  reward  to  do 
good,  without  thought  of  advantage,  like  Dr.  Jenkins  in  M. 
Daudet’s  Nabob. 

Mr.  Lang’s  work  leaves  on  us  the  impression  that  he  is  as  good 
a  man  of  business  and  as  sincere  a  friend  of  the  Cypriots  as  he  is  a 
bad  book-maker.  If  his  volume  were  reduced  to  a  quarter  of  its 
present  bulk,  it  would  be  much  more  valuable  ;  for  the  history 
and  archaeology,  the  theories  and  politics,  only  distract  attention 
from  topics  which  the  author  understands,  and  on  which  his  advice 
is  well  worth  consideration.  If  our  administration  in  Cyprus  is 
not  to  be  a  failure,  we  must  follow,  as  he  says,  “  a  system  in  which 
the  natives  can  give  us  effectual  aid.”  “  Our  task  must  not  be  to 
make  Englishmen  of  the  Cypriotes,  but  to  possess  as  subjects  happy 
and  prosperous  Cypriotes.” 


LOCKWOOD’S  MONGHYR.* 

WE  have  had  of  late  so  many  pretentious  books  on  India 
telling  us  nothing  which  has  not  been  better  told  already, 
that  we  welcome  a  modest  volume  which  is  confined  to  the  limits 
of  a  single  district.  The  author  of  this  work  is  a  member  of  the 
Bengal  Civil  Service,  who,  instead  of  being  shifted  capriciously  as 
some  men  are,  or  used  to  be,  from  Sylhet  to  Cuttack  and  from 
Chittagong  to  Patna,  spent  four  consecutive  years  in  one  district  at 
a  time  when  his  experience  was  really  valuable.  He  is  a  good 
naturalist  and  a  careful  observer.  He  seems  to  have  identified 
himself  with  the  well-being  of  the  native  population,  and  to  have 
acquired  their  regard  and  confidence  as  far  as  can  be  expected  in 
days  when  Englishmen  are  no  longer  welcomed  as  deliverers  from 
native  tyranny  or  worshipped  as  avatars  of  justice,  but  are  severely 
criticized  in  such  vernacular  papers  as  the  “  Herald  of  Truth  ”  and  the 
“  Moonlight  of  Intelligence,”  and  are  liable  to  civil  actions  if  from 
excess  of  zeal  they  happen  to  deviate  one  inch  from  the  strictest 
letter  of  a  civil  or  criminal  code.  We  do  not  place  this  work  on 
the  same  level  as  “  Life  in  the  Mofussil.  by  an  Ex-Civilian  ” ;  nor  does 
it  at  all  clash  with  the  statistical  account  of  the  same  district  to 
be  found  in  Mr.  Hunter’s  volumes.  But  it  is  pleasant  reading; 
the  glimpses  of  natives,  with  their  credulity  and  their  dependence 
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on  us,  are  instructive  ;  a  good  deal  is  compressed  into  a  reasonable 
compass ;  the  value  of  the  letterpress  is  enhanced  by  several 
drawings  of  curious  plants,  gigantic  insects,  and  alarming  fishes  ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  chapter  on  Syria  and  Palestine,  whicli 
the  author  visited  on  his  way  home,  there  is  little  which  we  could 
wish  altered  or  excised.  The  only  connexion  between  Monghyr 
and  the  Holy  Land  is  that  the  author  discovered  the  ruddy 
sheldrake  or  Brahminy  duck  to  be  common  to  both  countries, 
and  that  he  notices  tire  fact  that  in  the  latter  country  may  be 
found  certain  other  birds  which  occasionally  wander  as  far  east  as 
Iudia  and  as  far  west  as  the  British  Isles.  We  wish  that  Mr. 
Loc'kwood  had  been  a  little  more  explicit  about  a  Mohammedau 
tradition  referring  to  the  burning  of  a  saint  of  that  religion  whom 
he  terms  Kalilulla.  The  Patriarch  Abraham  is  termed  by  Moham¬ 
medans  Khalil-Ulla.  And  we  take  the  liberty  of  doubting  whether 
the  author  did  not  misunderstand  the  language  of  the  late  Dr. 
Duff,  when  he  makes  that  foremost  of  missionaries  say  that  he 
“  had  never  known  a  true  native  convert  to  the  Christian  faith.”  Dr. 
Duff  himself  made,  or  helped  to  make,  several  such;  and  men  who 
really  appreciate  what  a  Hindu  has  to  give  up  when  he  deserts 
the  religion  of  his  fathers  for  another  must  allow  that  more 
sincere  Christians  or  more  true  ornaments  of  the  Church  are 
scarcely  to  be  found  anywhere  than  the  Rev.  Lai  Behari  De  and 
the  Rev.  Krishna  Mohan  Banerji.  The  former  belonged  to  the 
second  order  or  gem  of  the  Bengali  Kayasts,  and  the  latter  was  a 
very  Brahmin  of  Brahmins. 

Monghyr  itself  is  a  good-sized  district  in  the  province  of  Behar. 
It  is,  as  Mr.  Lockwood  pointedly  remarks,  divided  into  two  dis¬ 
tinct  and  very  dissimilar  portions  by  the  Ganges.  The  northern 
portion,  for  products,  resembles  the  neighbouring  districts  of 
Purneaand  Dinagepore,  and  abounds  in  mango-trees,  wheat,  indigo, 
pulses,  millet,  and  mustard.  Divers  and  waders  visit  this  tract 
every  cold  season  in  enormous  numbers.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  the  sound  of  their  wings  when  disturbed  “  resembles 
waves  breaking  on  a  troubled  shore.”  We  may  add  that  a  couple 
of  barrels  discharged  at  what  seems  to  be  a  bank  of  mud,  but  is 
really  a  vast  concourse  of  living  ducks,  teal,  and  widgeon,  is  re¬ 
sponded  to  by  the  flocks  rising  with  the  noise  of  a  salvo  of  artil¬ 
lery.  That  part  of  Monghyr  which  lies  to  the  south  or  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ganges  resembles,  in  fauna  and  flora,  the 
Santal  Perguunahs.  Rocks  and  hilly  ranges  take  the  place  of 
marshes  and  alluvial  plains.  Partridges  of  more  than  one 
kind  are  seen,  instead  of  pochards  and  crested  grebes.  And  the 
sportsman  who  beats  the  jungles  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  which  are 
descried  from  the  East  Indian  Railway  must  be  prepared  to  meet 
with  a  tiger  or  a  bear.  The  population  of  the  district,  like  that  of 
many  others,  was  discovered  at  the  last  census  to  be  nearly  two 
millions,  or  much  in  excess  of  what  had  been  supposed  ;  and,  when 
rocks,  forests,  and  marshes  are  excluded,  it  seems  that  every  mile 
of  cultivation  has  to  support  seven  hundred  souls.  The  head  station 
of  the  district  is  also  called  Monghyr.  The  town  is  picturesquely 
situated  on  a  rocky  soil,  round  which  the  waters  of  the  Ganges  fret 
and  chafe  in  vain.  The  old  fort  mentioned  by  Orme  and  early 
historians  still  exists,  though  its  ramparts  are  mere  pleasure- 
grounds,  and  the  only  traces  of  the  military  element  are  a 
few  veterans  and  pensioners.  The  gates  and  drawbridges,  if  we 
remember  aright,  still  remain,  with  the  ditch.  On  a  clear  day, 
especially  at  the  close  of  the  rainy  season,  the  overworked  and 
languid  official  can  refresh  himself  with  an  occasional  glimpse  of 
the  snow-capped  Himalayas  ;  and  of  late  years  Monghyr  has  been 
connected  by  a  branch  of  some  six  miles  in  extent  with  the  main 
line  of  the  East  Indian  Railway.  Not  far  from  the  station  a 
place  called  Jumalpore,  like  Wolvertonon  the  London  and  North- 
Western,  has  swollen  from  a  mere  village  to  a  gigantic  workshop  ; 
and  near  it  is  to  be  seen  the  only  tunnel  between  Calcutta  and 
Delhi.  The  history  of  this  unnecessary  perforation  is  curious.  A 
chain  of  hills  intercepted  the  line  marked  out  for  the  East  Indian 
Railway,  and  it  was  suggested  that,  by  a  deflection  towards 
Monghyr,  which  lay  on  the  river-bank  and  beyond  the  line  of 
hills,  all  blasting  of  rock  might  be  avoided.  But  some  engineer 
thought  a  stretch  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles  of  railway  with¬ 
out  one  tunnel  to  be  a  sheer  anomaly  in  civil  engineering;  and  so 
the  tunnel  was  made,  although  this  project  entailed  the  snbsequent 
construction  of  a  separate  branch  line  to  Monghyr.  There  are 
one  or  two  attractions  to  visitors  at  this  station  besides 
the  Ganges,  which  in  the  rainy  season  is  like  an  inland 
sea  dotted  with  islands,  and  even  in  the  hot  and  cold 
seasons  sends  down  a  considerable  volume  of  water  in 
a  somewhat  capricious  and  uncertain  bed.  Pir-Pahar,  or  the 
“  Saint's  Mountain,”  two  or  three  miles  from  the  station,  used  to 
be  the  residence  of  the  Collector  or  the  Joint-Magistrate.  We  re¬ 
gret  to  hear  that  it  has  been  for  some  yeai’3  abandoned  to  leopards 
and  jackals,  and  is  only  visited  by  picnic  parties  or  tenanted  by  a 
native  gentleman  for  a  short  period.  We  can  endorse  all  that  the 
author  says  regarding  the  splendid  panorama  to  be  seen  by  anv 
oue  who  likes  to  ascend  Pir-Pahar.  The  height  is  moderate,  but  the 
“Saint”  has  no  rivals  or  neighbours, and  he  commands  a  view  of  a 
vast  plain  with  j  ungle  here  and  forest  there,  the  river  on  one  side  and 
the  railway  on  the  other,  and  dense  groves  of  fruit  trees  alterna¬ 
ting  with  every  variety  of  splendid  crops.  Another  show  place  is 
the  Well  of  Sita.  The  legend  is  that  hot  water  burst  out  from 
the  ground  to  attest  the  unsullied  purity  and  innocence  of  the  wife 
of  Rama  when  recovered  from  the  graspof  the  giant  Havana, and  that 
it  has  continued  to  flow  ever  since.  A  similar  sanctity  is,  however, 
claimed  for  other  wells  in  different  parts  of  India  on  the  ground  of 
the  same  tradition.  But  the  purity  and  excellence  of  the  water  mav 
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compete  with  any  rivals.  We  recollect  an  ancient  civilian  who, 
when  removed  to  a  neighbouring  station,  never  would  drink  any 
water  but  that  of  Sita  Koond.  Measures  have  been  taken,  we  are 
glad  to  say,  to  prevent  defilement  of  the  spring  and  to  combine 
the  claims  of  Hindu  pilgrims  and  Anglo-Indian  households  ;  and 
this  superfluous  water  forms  a  large  lake,  once  frequented  by 
myriads  of  water-fowl,  but  now  too  much  disturbed  by  sportsmen, 
who  think  nothing  in  India  of  going  to  shoot  sixty  miles  or  so  up 
or  down  a  line  of  railway.  Altogether,  Monghyr  will  always  rank 
high,  for  comfort  and  attractiveness,  amongst  the  stations  of 
Bengal,  although  society  is  limited  and  though  it  is  swept  by  hot 
winds  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  month  of  May. 

Mr.  Lockwood,  besides  giving  us  the  results  of  his  investi¬ 
gation  into  natural  history,  has  something  to  say  on  manners 
and  customs,  which  laws  canuot  change  nor  edicts  alter.  Men 
of  a  low  caste  named  Mushir  live  on  roots,  coarse  grain,  mice, 
and  snails,  and  are  accustomed  to  sell  themselves  as  bondsmen 
to  Hindus  of  independent  position.  A  deed  of  sale,  whereby 
A.  B.  Mushir,  on  the  receipt  of  some  five  rupees  for  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  his  marriage,  hands  over  his  freedom  to  a  Rajpoot, 
came  into  the  author's  possession,  and  a  very  curious  production  it 
is.  We  were  already  aware  that  domestic  slavery  existed  under 
our  rule,  notably  in  the  province  of  Assam.  The  deed  contem¬ 
plates  a  reference  to  the  courts  of  law  for  breach  of  contract ;  but 
it  is  very  questionable  whether  Anglo-Indian  tribunals,  however 
accommodating,  would  not  declare  the  bond  worthless  on  grounds 
of  public  policy  and  morality.  Two  scenes— the  one  at  what  is 
misnamed  a  monastery  and  the  other  at  the  court  of  a  native 
honorary  magistrate — are  worth  special  notice.  At  the  former 
Mr.  Lockwood  witnessed  a  scene  of  indescribable  confusion  during 
the  distribution  of  grain  to  hideous  mendicants  and  paupers. 
Certain  land  had  been  assigned  rent-free  to  a  Hindu  family  on 
condition  that  the  proceeds  should  feed  him  and  his  descendants, 
and  be  then  given  in  doles  to  the  poor.  Of  course  this  gave  rise 
to  the  usual  complaints  of  malversation  and  unfairness  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  ;  but  the  magistrate  could  only  suggest  order  and  method 
in  the  actual  relief  of  the  hungry  crowd,  and  refer  discontented 
parties  to  their  remedy  by  a  civil  action.  Government  is,  in  fact, 
always  placed  in  a  dilemma  with  regard  to  lands  set  apart  for  re¬ 
ligious  and  charitable  purposes.  If  it  sees  to  the  due  application 
of  funds  according  to  the  bequest  of  the  founder,  it  is  charged  with 
countenancing  paganism  and  idolatry.  If  it  lets  matters  alone,  its 
officers  are  harassed  with  stories  of  fraudulent  misappropriation, 
which  they  are  powerless  to  prevent.  The  other  scene  was  the 
trial  of  a  case  of  common  assault,  and  the  examination  was  pro¬ 
tracted  to  a  length  which  would  have  satisfied  an  English  coroner. 
Mr.  Lockwood  is  hopeful  of  the  experiment  of  unpaid  native 
magistrates.  They  cost  nothing,  and  they  are  fairly  good  judges 
of  the  value  of  evidence.  But  the  specimens  of  questions  put 
satisfy  us  that  natives,  with  all  their  aptitude  for  legal  ana¬ 
logies,  have  not  yet  learnt  the  art  of  extracting  the  truth  by 
cross-examination.  A  characteristic  story,  illustrative  of  the 
apathy  of  natives  where  human  life  is  concerned,  is  .  told  at 
p.  200.  A  woman  of  the  fisher  caste  fell  into  the  Ganges  some¬ 
where  in  the  Patna  district  with  a  bundle  of  sticks  of  the 
castor-oil  plant ;  and  on  this  frail  support  she  drifted  down  the 
Ganges  in  the  rainy  season  for  no  less  than  twenty-four  hours, 
praying,  as  IToratius  did  to  the  Tiber,  to  Gunga  Mata.  Those 
who  know  the  selfishness  displayed  by  Hindus  ana  Mohammedans 
when  a  vessel  is  upset  or  a  fire  rages  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  the  woman  passed  village  after  village  and  boat  after  boat, 
and  yet  no  one  moved  hand  or  oar  to  aid  her.  At  last  an  eddy 
brought  her  close  to  the  station  of  Monghyr,  and  sho  was  saved  by 
a  friend  of  the  author's,  who  manned  his  boat  at  once.  This  inci¬ 
dent  is  followed  by  an  account  of  the  sad  death  of  the  late  Bishop 
Cotton,  of  which  Mr.  Lockwood  was  an  eye-witness.  It  will  only 
renew  the  sorrow  felt  by  friends  that  so  valuable  a  life  should 
have  been  sacrificed  to  gross  carelessness. 

Though  Mr.  Lockwood  is  more  devoted  to  natural  history  than 
to  mere  sport,  he  could  not  pursue  his  favourite  pastime  without 
the  aid  of  his  gun.  So  we  find  constant  notices  of  the  existence 
of  game,  or,  more  properly,  of  its  gradual  diminution  owing  to  the 
abundance  of  vermin,  the  want  of  a  close  season,  and  indis¬ 
criminate  slaughter  by  Santals  and  others,  who  are  always  ranging 
the  jungles  with  guns  and  bows  and  arrows,  although  the  profi¬ 
ciency  of  the  noble  savage  in  archery  seems  to  have  been  much 
overrated.  There  is  a  sketch  and  a  short  account  of  the  Tupaia, 
or  tree-shrew,  which  is  like  a  cross  between  a  rat  and  a  squirrel ; 
and  generally  the  zoology  of  the  district  lia3  been  well  investigated. 
The  sportsman  who  reads  accounts  in  this  and  similar  works  of 
the  myriads  of  ducks,  snipe,  and  quail  that  haunt  the  plains  and 
marshes  of  Bengal  and  Behar  in  the  cold  weather,  and  then  is  told 
to  consider  himself  lucky  if  a  hard  day’s  work  in  the  jungles  is 
rewarded  by  a  few  brace  of  partridges  or  jungle-fowl,  may  be  at  a 
loss  to  reconcile  these  contradictory  stories.  He  cannot  under-' 
stand  why  he  may  load  a  canoe  with  waterfowl  in  one  case  and 
can  hardly  fill  a  moderate-sized  game-bag  or  notched  stick  in  the 
other.  The  explanation  is  very  simple.  The  winter  migrants 
retire  to  breed  unmolested  in  the  mountainous  ranges  of  Burma  or 
Thibet,  or  to  solitudes  where  Santals  and  pot-hunters  are  unknown. 
The  jungle  fowl  and  the  peacock  remain  to  be  knocked  on  the  head, 
like  the  prowling  fox,  without  any  one  to  care  about  the  how  or 
the  when. 

Mr.  Lockwood’s  pages  contain  other  interesting  particulars  of 
the  existence  of  iron  ore  in  the  hills,  and  of  the  manufacture  of  a 
cheap  sort  of  guns  to  be  purchased  for  a  couple  of  pounds, 


of  the  vast  alluvial  islands  or  peninsulas  on  the  Ganges  and  their 
wanton  changes,  of  the  Government  gardens  at  the  station,  and  of 
the  rivalry  of  certain  native  bankers  who  presented  the  Super¬ 
intendent  with  splendid  gates,  on  which  the  names  of  the  donors 
were  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold,  and  of  the  artifices  necessary  to 
prevent  Hindus  from  pasturing  their  cattle  and  goats  on  trees 
planted,  on  account  of  Government,  by  the  high  roads.  A  most 
serious  question  is  raised  by  his  remarks  on  the  vast  increase  in 
the  population  and  the  stationary  character  of  the  agriculture. 
There  is  some  slight  inconsistency  at  page  46,  where  the  author 
declares  that  natives  allow  manure  to  be  wasted  and  have  no  idea 
of  high  farming,  and  yet  inclines  to  think  that  we  are  to  be  taught 
by  instead  of  teaching  them.  The  upshot,  however,  is  that 
Monghyr  and  many  other  districts  are  already  crammed  like  a 
common  lodging-house  in  a  suburb  of  London.  The  necessaries 
of  life,  it  is  true,  in  ordinary  seasons  are  cheap  enough;  fish  are 
abundant ;  cucumbers,  melons,  and  mangoes  diversify  the  ordinary 
food  of  rice,  pulses,  millet,  and  Indian  corn.  If  salt  is  taxed, 
tobacco  pays  nothing  to  the  State,  and  the  Excise  duty  on  a  coarse 
liquor  made  from  the  mohiva,  or  from  the  toddy  palm,  is  trifling. 
But  what  is  to  be  done  when  a  famine  sets  in?  Natives,  as 
yet,  will  not  emigrate  to  spare  lands  in  Assam  or  Burma. 
Ignorance,  caste,  and  apathy  keep  them  to  die  at  home,  and  land¬ 
holders  have  an  interest  in  maintaining  a  dense  population,  as  it 
cheapens  labour.  The  breed  of  cattle  continues  to  degenerate. 
Formerly  waste  lands  were  available  for  pasture,  as  they  are 
still  in  some  districts  of  Western  Bengal;  but  now  every  acre  in 
the  plains  is  cultivated,  and  cattle  are  tethered  on  the  roadside, 
or  are  allowed  to  get  their  subsistence  on  the  fields  of 
a  neighbour,  a  practice  conducive  only  to  violent  language 
and  broken  heads.  Many  ryots,  too,  have  adopted  the  ruinous 
habit  of  ploughing  with  their  milch  kine ;  and  those  pests,  the 
sacred  bulls,  which  some  pious  Hindus  turn  out  in  fulfilment  of  a 
vow  and  which  served  to  improve  the  breed  of  kine,  are  now  no 
longer  suffered  to  live  on  the  community,  but  are  impressed 
into  the  service  of  the  municipality.  Add  to  this,  that  the 
clearance  of  forests,  nearly  all  of  which  are  included  in  some  one 
estate  or  other  and  cannot  be  brought  under  the  Forest  Depart¬ 
ment,  has  decreased  the  rainfall.  That  of  Monghyr  is  reckoned  at 
forty  or  fifty  inches.  We  hear  of  slate  quarries  in  the  Kharakpore 
hills,  and  of  veins  of  iron  ;  but  at  present  there  seems  no  prospect 
of  relieving  agriculture  by  turning  commercial  enterprise  in  either 
of  these  directions.  Monghyr,  however,  is  so  situated  that,  between 
rail  and  river,  there  can  be  no  very  great  difficulty  in  pouring  grain 
into  its  villages.  But  there  is  no  denying  that  we  have  entered  on 
a  cycle  of  Indian  administration  which  is  fertile  in  events  more 
difficult  to  manage  than  Sikh  invasions  or  Mahratta  raids.  And 
we  welcome  every  contribution  in  which  the  experience  of  its 
author,  not  gained  at  second-hand  but  derived  from  healthy  inter¬ 
course  with  the  population,  is  set  out  without  undue  amplifications 
in  a  genial  and  light  style. 


THE  ENGLISH  COMEDY  OF  THE  RESTORATION.* 

npIlE  time  seems  to  be  passed  when  French  writers  were 
—  willing  complacently  to  parade  their  ignorance  of  European 
literature  on  the  very  front  of  their  pages,  when  even  so  learned  a 
critic  as  Thdophile  Gautier  was  fain  to  turn  aside  to  compliment 
Theodore  llook  on  the  composition  of  the  “  Song  of  the  Shirt.” 
M.  de  Grisy,  at  all  events,  is  not  like  an  elder  countryman  of  his 
who  roughly  described  all  the  English  dramatists  of  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  era,  Shakspeare  included,  as  lengthy,  obscure,  and  per¬ 
sistently  tedious,  lie  at  least  approaches  his  theme  with 
modesty,  and  is  at  pains  to  master  the  main  historical  and  bio¬ 
graphical  facts  before  he  passes  to  the  more  entertaining  task  of 
criticism.  M.  de  Grisy  has  already  shown,  in  his  acute  and 
painstaking  Etude  sur  Otivay,  that  he  possesses  an  insight  into 
Restoration  literature  such  as  few  students  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel  possess.  The  present  volume,  more  ambitious  in  its  aim, 
is  no  less  thorough  and  minute.  We  may  at  once  express  our 
recognition  of  it  as  an  accurate  and  sympathetic  study  of  a  very 
curious  development  of  English  thought  and  manners,  while 
taking  the  liberty  of  indicating  to  the  accomplished  author  a  few 
points  in  which  we  think  his  sketch  faulty  or  limited. 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  a  little  as  though  M.  de  Grisy  had 
limited  his  actual  study  of  Restoration  comedy  to  the  collection 
edited  by  Leigh  Hunt  of  the  works  of  Wycherley,  Congreve,  Van¬ 
brugh,  and  Farquhar.  As  long  as  he  discusses  these  dramatists, 
he  stands  upon  firm  ground,  and  is  master  of  his  subject ;  but  he 
never  quotes  and  seldom  refers  to  any  of  the  other  comic  writers 
of  the  time.  To  be  sure,  he  expressly  excuses  himself,  on  reason¬ 
able  grounds,  from  mentioning  the  comedies  of  Dryden  and 
Otway,  and  it  certainly  is  not  necessary  that  a  French  critic 
should  trouble  himself  to  hunt  out  the  fugitive  and  justly  neglected 
plays  of  John  Lacy  and  Aphra  Behn,  of  Mr.  Elkanah  Settle  and 
Mrs.  Mary  Pix.  But  Shadwell  deserved  more  than  a  vague  note 
at  second-hand,  while  the  omission  of  Etheredge  and  Cibber  is 
unfortunate  indeed.  It  is  only  too  certain  that  M.  de  Grisy  has 
never  read  the  three  dramas  of  Sir  George  Etheredge.  A  critic 
so  alive  to  wit  and  whim  would  never  have  omitted  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  priority  of  this  sprightly  genius  in  point  of  time  and  his 
originality  of  invention.  Wycherley,  whom,  following  the  usual 
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tradition,  he  credits  with  the  introduction  of  comedy  into  England, 
made  his  debut  in  1672  with  Love  in  a  Wood.  But  eight  years 
earlier  than  this,  in  his  Comical  Revenge,  and  still  more  in  his  She 
Would  if  She  Could  in  1668,  Etheredge  had  prepared  the 
way  in  which  the  comedies  of  Wycherley  were  to  proceed ; 
wliile  in  his  consummate  Sir  Fopling  Flutter  he  not  only  out¬ 
shone  the  best  work  his  successor  would  produce,  but  left  himself 
without  a  rival  till  Congreve  rose,  after  twenty  years,  to  the 
conception  of  an  equal,  not  a  better,  masterpiece.  It  is  unfortu¬ 
nate  indeed  that  the  indolence  and  indifference  of  Etheredge,  his 
popularity  as  a  line  gentleman,  and  his  nervous  fear  of  criticism 
prevented  him  from  seriously  employing  those  comical  powers  in 
which  hardly  any  one  has  surpassed  him  in  England.  Sir  Fopling 
Flutter  has  not  the  sustained  and  universal  brilliance  of  Love  for 
Love;  it  is  manifestly  the  more  careless  product  of  an  amateur;  but 
its  best  scenes  have  a  charm  and  distinction  in  their  delicate 
sparkle  which  have  never  been  surpassed  in  English  comedy.  To 
have  omitted  Etheredge,  then,  from  a  history  of  the  Comedy  of 
the  Restoration  is  the  first  fault  we  have  to  find  with  M.  de  Grisy, 
and  we  are  hardly  less  surprised  to  miss,  not  the  name  indeed,  but 
all  appreciation  of  the  work,  of  Cibber.  One  of  the  curious  tradi¬ 
tional  errors  which  are  repeated  by  one  handbook  of  English 
literature  after  another  i9  that  Colley  Cibber  began  to  flourish  after 
the  Restoration,  and  that  he  introduced  a  new  style.  In  point 
of  fact,  he  belongs  to  the  same  group  as  all  the  rest  except 
Etheredge  and  Wycherley,  and  positively  preceded  most  of  them. 
Congreve  indeed  brought  out  the  Old  Bachelor  in  1693  ;  but  in 
1696  Colley  Cibber  produced  two  of  his  best  comedies,  Love's  Last 
Shift  and  Woman's  Wit;  whereas  it  was  not  till  1697  that  Van¬ 
brugh  produced  his  first  work,  and  Farquhar  did  not  appear  till 
1698.  The  only  mention  made  by  M.  de  Grisy  of  Cibber  refers  to 
Vanbrugh’s  imitation  of  that  writer’s  first  piece  in  the  Relapse. 

AVe  wish  that  M.  de\Grisy  had  given  completeness  to  his  work  by 
including  the  first  and  the  last  of  the  great  comic  writers  of 
the  Restoration.  But,  though  his  plan  is  in  this  respect  conven¬ 
tional  and  traditional,  he  shows  no  lack  of  study  in  his  analysis  of 
the  four  great  types  which  Leigh  Hunt’s  volume  presented  to  him. 
He  shows  a  strange  partiality  for  Wycherley,  and  sets  apart  for 
the  discussion  of  that  dramatist  a  far  larger  space  than  for  any 
other.  Wycherley,  whose  brutality  and  cynicism  have  always 
made  him  unpopular  in  England,  has  from  the  first  found  admirers 
in  France.  Voltaire,  writing  at  a  period  when  AVycherley  was  no 
longer  tolerated  here  except  as  the  author  of  the  Plain  Dealer, 
positively  preferred  him  for  certain  qualities  to  Moliere,  and  consi¬ 
dered  the  intrigue  in  his  best  play  “  infiniment  plus  compliquee, 
plus  interessante,  plus  chargee  d’incidents,”  than  that  in  the  Misan¬ 
thrope.  In  his  own  comedy  of  La  Prude,  performed  seventy  years  after 
the  production  of  its  English  prototype,  he  deprecated  comparison 
with  the  still  famous  writer.  Voltaire  was  probably  unconscious 
of  the  desuetude  into  which  the  comedies  of  Wycherley  had  fallen 
in  London.  Love  in  a  Wood  and  the  Gentleman  Dancing  Master 
had  not  survived  their  author,  while  the  Country  Wife  is  believed 
never  to  have  been  played  after  the  retirement  of  Quin,  who  delighted 
to  act  the  part  of  Binchwife.  At  the  time  of  Voltaire’s  eulogy 
the  popularity  of  the  famous  Mr.  Wycherley  had  so  far  dwindled 
that,  if  the  Plain  Dealer  was  now  and  then  played  in  a  London 
theatre,  it  was  barely  tolerated.  In  fact,  although  AVycherley  has 
wit  and  force,  his  hideous  cynicism  suffices  to  destroy  the  charm 
of  both.  There  is  nothing  genial  in  his  laughter  ;  it  reminds  us 
too  much  of  that  deadly  laugh  that  froze  the  heart’s  blood  of 
Montresor  in  Poe's  dreadful  story,  The  Cask  of  Amontillado. 

As  was  to  be  expected  from  a  French  critic,  M.  de  Grisy  points 
out,  with  much  satisfaction,  the  instances  in  which  our  writers  of 
comedy  borrowed  from  the  French  theatre.  They  had  at  least  the 
good  taste  to  see  at  once  that  Moliere  contained  a  horde  of  treasure, 
and  they  invaded  Paris  like  so  many  hungry  Goths  or  Huns.  The 
more  respectable  playwrights  probably  acknowledged  in  silence 
the  immense  superiority  of  their  Parisian  master  and  proto¬ 
type,  and  it  was  left  to  pert  little  Johnny  Crowne  and  to  Mrs. 
Aphra  Behn  to  scorn  the  playwrights  whom  they  could  not 
rival.  The  latter,  in  acknowledging  help  from  France,  tosses  her 
head,  and,  with  an  inaccuracy  worthy  of  the  most  flourishing 
lady-novelists  of  our  day,  calls  her  model  “a  French  play, 
the  Malad  Imcgenere.”  We  can  add  a  few  instances  of  material 
borrowed  from  the  French  which  seem  to  have  escaped  M.  de 
Grisy.  Two  of  A'anbrugh’s  plays,  neither  of  which  seems  to 
be  known  to  our  critic,  were  adapted  freely  from  Moliere.  The 
Cuckold  in  Conceit,  of  1706,  is  manifestly  a  paraphrase  of  the 
Cocu  Imaginaire,  -while  in  Squire  Trelooby,  of  the  same  year, 
we  see  M.  Pourceaugnae  transferred  to  the  realms  and  manners 
of  Cockaigne.  In  a  criticism  of  Vanbrugh’s  Aisop  we  are  told  that 
this  curious  lyrical  comedy,  closely  approaching-  the  modern 
operetta,  was  freely  translated  from  the  Fsope  a  la  Cour  of  Bour- 
sault,  first  acted  in  1701.  But  here  there  must  be  some  mistake, 
for  Aisop  was  produced  at  Drury  Lane  in  1697,  and  printed  in 
1698.  A  comparison  of  the  English  with  the  French  text  would 
probably  show  which  of  these  pieces  deserves  the  preference,  and 
it  would  really  be  curious  if  it  could  be  proved  that,  amid  so  much 
borrowing  from  France,  an  English  dramatist  actually  did  lend  a 
Frenchman  his  plot.  There  was  a  second  part  of  Sir  John 
Vanbrugh’s  Aisop  printed  in  1720,  and  it  may  be  that  the  obliga¬ 
tion  to  Boursault  is  confined  to  these  additional  scenes.  To  con¬ 
clude  these  strictures,  M.  de  Grisy  should  have  remarked  that  the 
character  ot  Mockmode  in  Farquhar’s  Love  and  a  Bottle  is  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme.  His  criticism  of  Farquhar, 
ot  may  be  said  in  passing,  is  particularly  happy  and  discriminating, 


the  jovial  verve  of  the  brilliant  and  unfortunate  soldier-poet  being 
especially  adapted  to  attract  a  foreigner,  and  to  dispel  the  tradi¬ 
tional  idea  of  English  heaviness  and  phlegmatic  sobriety. 

The  most  valuable  page  in  the  French  critic’s  memoir  seems  to 
us  to  be  that  in  which  lie  sums  up  the  salient  characteristics  of 
the  four  poets  whose  works  and  careers  he  has  been  reviewing  in 
detail.  We  quote  the  passage  which  he  dedicates  to  eulogy 
as  being  to  us  the  most  original  and  most  interesting  ;  the  obvious 
points  of  blame  having  already  been  fully  dwelt  upon  by 
Macaulay,  Thackeray,  and  a  host  of  moralists  : — 

Des  ouvrages  de  Wycherley,  on  voudrait  voir  survivre  le  sdniillant 
Monsieur  de  Paris  (in  the  Country  Wife),  qui  est  une  caricature,  mai.s  une 
caricature  de  prix.  Elle  se  soutiendrait  encore  an  theatre.  Mine.  Margery 
Pinchwife,  cette  campagnarde  trop  peu  uiaise,  fait  trouver  Mine,  Bovary 
moins  bien  imagincc,  sinon  moins  odieuse.  La  soi-disanto  ingdnuc  anglaise 
serait  une  de'couverte,  si  la  veritable  ingenue,  Agnbs,  11’eut  existe  avanfc 
Mme.  Pinchwife.  Les  dames  Fidget,  les  Squeamish,  sent  parfois  d’un  beau 
ridicule.  Horner  est  l’ebauche  de  Manly,  ce  type  du  marin,  et  Manly 
tient  encore,  que  l’on  y  songe,  devant  le  caracterc  du  Misanthrope.  Le 
vieux  Lord  Plausible,  hoinrae  de  cour,  souple  et  cercmonieux,  n’est  certes 
pas  meprisable.  Le  fait  que  Fidelia  a  pu  inspirer  Voltaire  et  devenir  une 
imitation  spirituelle  du  comique  anglais,  la  rend  presque  supportable. 
Nous  avons  soumis  a  l’epreuve  d’une  traduction  les  passages  de  Congreve 
qui  sont  encore  admirds.  Love  for  Love  sera  toujours  represente  tant  qu’il 
se  trouvera  de  bons  acteurs  pour  lui  rendre  toute  sa  vivacite'.  Elle  a  beau- 
coup  de  valeur,  la  miniature  qui  a  nom  Millamant :  elle  vaut  le  meilleur 
des  portraits.  Si  on  pouvait  la  rccomposcr  avec  ses  “  airs  mouvants,”  on 
aurait  la  plus  expressive  empreinte  d’une  singulibre  fajon  de  sentir  et  d : 
parler  en  Angleterre  a  la  fin  du  xviie  sibcle. 

Pour  Vanbrugh  et  Farquhar,  l’un  vivra  par  la  vigueur  ct  la  soliditd 
de  quelques  aetes  oil  il  exprime  avec  un  relief  puissant  des  contrastes  qui 
le  sauvent  de  l’oubli.  L’autre,  le  gai  Farquhar,  eut  fait  un  vaudcvilliste 
accompli.  Que  de  ressources !  Quelle  facility !  Quel  entrain  charmant! 
Quelle  clarte  toute  fram;aise  dans  son  style  et  dans  la  conception  de  ses  in¬ 
trigues  toujours  divertissantes,  mais  trop  rarement  supbricurcs  a  des.bouffon- 
neries  etincelantes ! 

This  volume  contains  hut  very  few  of  those  blunders  in  English 
spelling  which  are  too  often  allowed  to  mar  the  best  productions 
of  Parisian  typography.  Shad  well,  to  he  sure,  wrote  the  Sullen, 
and  not  the  Sudden,  Lovers,  and  it  is  unusual  to  call  the  author  of 
the  Deserted  Village  “  Godsmith.”  But  these  are  minute 
blemishes  in  a  work  which  has  evidently  been  executed  with  much 
care,  and  which  should  certainly  be  consulted  by  all  students  of 
our  Restoration  literature. 


THE  CORPORATION  OF  BIRMINGHAM.* 

APOLITICAL  history  of  Birmingham  could  scarcely  have  been 
written  without  a  strong  party  bias.  If  an  absolutely  un¬ 
biassed  historian  could  have  been  found  to  execute  the  work,  the 
Town  Council  might  possibly  have  altogether  declined  to  avail 
themselves  of  his  services ;  and  if  the  Town  Council  had  been  able 
to  rise  into  serener  heights  of  judicial  impartiality,  the  work 
would  certainly  have  been  very  dull.  Mr.  Bunce’s  history,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  at  all  dull.  On  the  contrary,  his  first  volume,  wfiiclr 
is  published  by  itself,  without  the  delay  necessary  for  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  second,  is  more  vigorous  and  lively  in  its  style  than 
we  should  have  supposed  possible  iu  a  book  bearing  so  unpromis¬ 
ing  a  title.  The  second  volume,  which  “  will  contain  a  more 
detailed  account  of  the  work  of  the  Corporation  in  its  several 
departments  from  1852  to  1878,’’  we  will  not  promise  to  read, 
although  the  proposal  of  the  municipal  authorities  to  issue  annually 
a  well-edited  chronicle,  instead  of  merely  adding  a  manuscript 
volume  of  dry  “  minutes  ’’  to  their  shelves,  deserves  honourable 
mention  in  the  interests  of  future  history.  Mr.  Buuce  believes  in 
Birmingham  and  its  Radicals  as  devoutly  as  ever  did  Athenian 
orator  or  soldier  believe  in  Athens  and  its  democracy,  and  his 
literary  style  is  of  a  distinctly  fighting  type.  lie  has  a  short  and 
easy  method  of  dealing  with  a  “  Tory,"  which  consists  simply  in 
knocking  him  down.  The  Tory  is  an  obstruction  ;  given  a  crow¬ 
bar,  a  sledgehammer,  and  a  wheelbarrow,  the  rest  is  only  a 
matter  of  time.  It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  Mr.  Bunce  to  admit 
that  this  is  the  Birmingham  rjdos  irrespectively  of  political  opinion. 
The  local  Conservative  is  just  as  uncompromising  in  Iris  way,  and 
if  he  manages  to  get  the  sledgehammer  into  his  hands,  will  wield 
it  just  as  vigorously.  On  one  point  both  parties  are  cordially 
united;  the  spirit  of  local  patriotism  is  intense  and  absolute 
in  every  Birmingham  breast.  The  Pallas  Athene  of  their  worship 
may  be  a  dingy  goddess  enough  to  a  cynical  outside  observer ; 
but  to  her  votaries  she  is  the  embodiment  of  wisdom  and  power, 
with  one  peculiar  glory  which  her  classical  prototype  could  not 
boast;  she  traces  her  origin  to  no  brain  of  Jupiter;  she  sprang 
directly  from  her  own.  It  is  in  the  exhibition  of  this  rather  para¬ 
doxical  genesis  that  much  of  the  interest  of  Mr.  Buuce’s  volume 
consists;  and,  as  a  political  history  iu  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term,  his  narrative  is  worth  a  careful  study.  He  has  traced  the 
growth  of  the  TroXlreta,  or  the  order  and  organization  of  t  lie  separate 
ttoXis  of  Birmingham,  through  stages  which  in  English  life  have 
been  exceptional,  if  not  unique.  In  our  own  day  an  important 
borough  may  come  almost  suddenly  into  existence  and  obtain  its 
charter  of  incorporation  as  a  municipality  without  any  previous 
history  at  all.  A  stranger  crossing  from  Liverpool  by  the  AVood- 
side  Ferry  may  wander  about  what  appears  to  him  au  aggregate  of 
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suburbs  in  fruitless  search  for  Birkenhead,  which  has  not  even  an 
old  village-centre  to  show  for  itself,  and  is  not  so  much  as  named 
in  the  “  Road-Book  ”  or  prehistoric  Bradshaw  of  the  posting  days. 
Such  suddenness  of  growth  was  impossible  in  the  age  when  the 
midland  manufacturing  capital  was  developing  at  once  its  energy 
and  its  population  upon  the  ordinary  rural  bases  of  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  organization,  the  manor  and  the  parish.  It  is  not 
so  much  matter  of  wonder  that  this  primitive  machinery  of  local 
government  broke  down  at  last,  as  that  it  continued  to  work  as 
successfully  as  on  the  whole  it  did  till  the  beginning  of  the  present 
reign,  in  the  midst  of  the  immense  population  which  had  accumu¬ 
lated  to  tax  its  powers ;  and,  while  Mr.  Bunce  with  pardonable 
zeal  gives  all  the  credit  of  this  success  to  one  political  party,  a  less 
partial  judgment  will  be  disposed  to  distribute  the  merit  over  the 
entire  community.  The  maxim  of  “exceptio  probat  regulam” 
may  not  unreasonably  be  applied  to  the  calamities  of  1791  and 
i839- 

There  is  no  trace  of  the  town  during  the  Roman  period,  and  the 
converging  lines  of  road  from  Wroxeter  and  Worcester  would  seem 
to  have  avoided  the  high  land  on  which  it  stands,  as  they  intersect 
at  some  distance  to  the  north-east  of  Birmingham ;  but  there  is 
some  evidence  of  a  market  which  paid  tolls  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  the  manor  itself  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Domesday  Survey  as  having  four  hides  of  land 
besides  woods.  The  manorial  Courts,  the  Court  Baron  and  the 
Court  Leet,  are  said  to  be  still  in  existence,  and  the  Leet  has  been 
held  as  recently  as  1854 ;  but  the  Corporation  seem  to  regard  with 
some  jealousy  even  the  shadow  of  the  ghost  of  a  feudal  lord,  and 
Mr.  Bunce  hints  at  some  possible  scheme  for  the  purchase  by  the 
town  of  such  rights  as  may  still  be  left  to  him.  The  Court  Baron 
had  long  ago  been  practically  superseded  by  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
county  magistrates ;  but  the  Court  Leet  occupies  an  important 
place  in  the  local  history.  The  Steward  of  the  Manor,  as  usual, 
was  the  visible  representative  of  the  lord ;  and  no  one  seems  to 
have  questioned  his  sovereignty  as  long  as  it  was  merely  orna¬ 
mental,  or  as  long  as  he  confined  his  personal  exercise  of  preroga¬ 
tive  to  burning  his  old  books  and  papers — a  mischievous  practice, 
which  was  continued  till  1779 — “  all  the  previous  records  of  the 
Manor  having  been  destroyed  or  lost  by  the  neglect  of  previous 
Stewards.”  But  when  the  Steward,  as  proved  to  be  the  case  in 
1722,  thought  proper  to  enter  into  speculative  questions  as  to  the 
origin  of  local  authority,  and  to  act  upon  conclusions  evidently 
despotic  in  their  tendency,  the  political  ancestors  of  the 
modern  Corporation  at  once  showed  active  fight.  They 
agreed,  it  may  be  presumed,  with  Mr.  Bunco,  who 
says  that  the  Court  Leet  wa3  “  originally  the  common 
assembly  and  court  of  justice  of  the  township ;  itself  exercising 
authority  by  the  jury  at  its  annual  meeting,  and  continuing  to 
exercise  it  by  the  Steward,  Bailiifs,  and  Constables  throughout  the 
year.”  This  is  very  neatly'  put ;  and,  if  the  “  common  assembly  ” 
had  happened  to  elect  “  the  jury,”  to  say  nothing  of  “  the  Steward,” 
the  arrangement  would  be  an  admirable  instance  of  the  working  of 
the  feudal  system  on  democratic  principles.  Practically,  however, 
the  jury  was  .annually  summoned  by  the  Low  Bailiff  at  his  own  dis¬ 
cretion  ;  electing,  when  so  summoned,  the  High  and  Low  Bailiffs, 
the  Constable,  and  the  inferior  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  How 
the  primaeval  Low  Bailiff  had  come  into  official  existence  Mr.  Bunce 
does  not  inform  his  readers,  and  we  must  not  dare  to  hint  that  the 
original  source  of  authority  may  have  been  the  Steward  or  the  lord 
himself.  That  would  not  be  sound  doctrine  at  all ;  whatever  “  the 
Steward,  an  attorney  named  Hare,”  may  have  thought  about  it  in 
1722.  The  story  of  the  struggle  for  party  supremacy  which  took 
place  in  that  year  is  told  by  Mr.  Bunce  with  perfect  candour,  and 
if  his  treatment  of  the  subject  postulates  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
right  of  the  advanced  Liberal  party  to  govern  Birmingham,  and 
involves  a  somewhat  startling  definition  of  “  freedom  of  election,” 
he  will  at  least  carry'  with  him  the  sympathy  of  readers  of  all 
parties  on  the  immediate  issue. 

The  old  eponymous  lords  of  Birmingham  had  fallen  by  attainder 
in  1553;  the  new  lord  was  non-resident,  and  when  a  glimpse  of 
him  is  by  chance  obtained,  proves  to  be  a  lady;  “the  officers  be¬ 
came  practically  irresponsible,”  and  “  the  Bailiffs’  feasts,”  an  insti¬ 
tution  ever  “  growing  in  magnitude  and  cost,”  indicate  that  a  Bir¬ 
mingham  Puritan  of  the  seventeenth  century  must  have  been  a 
very  jolly  fellow  in  his  way'.  “  The  Presbyterians,”  whose  supre¬ 
macy  in  the  town  had  been  established  during  the  Civil  Wars, 
“  held  possession  of  the  office  of  Low  Bailiff  by  the  successive 
nomination  of  one  of  their  number.”  “As  the  Low  Bailiff  summoned 
and  selected  the  jury  of  the  Court  Leet,  and  as  the  jury  elected 
the  officers  of  the  Manor,  and  thus  practically  of  the  town,  the 
Presbyterians  were  Masters  of  the  Leet  ” — and  of  the  situation 
generally'.  “  They  allowed  the  Churchmen  to  keep  the  High 
Bailiffship,”  which  is  euphemistically  described  as  “  the  more 
dignified  but  less  powerful  appointment.”  “  By  an  unwritten  but 
unbroken  rule,  the  High  Bailiff  was  a  Churchman,  and  the  Low 
Bailiff  a  Nonconformist  ” — a  touching  example  of  toleration  which 
the  “  Churchmen,”  or  Tories  when  they  became  such,  do  not 
appear  to  have  properly  appreciated.  Accordingly,  in  October 
1772,  the  Steward,  having  delivered  to  the  Low  Bailiff  the  lord’s 
precept  to  summon  the  Leet  jury  of  twenty-four  inhabitants, 
mentioned  incidentally  that  he  might  save  himself  trouble  by 
only  summoning  “  thirteen,  the  customary  number.”  The  Steward 
was  then  conveniently  taken  ill,  and  when  the  Court  day  arrived 
his  clerk,  one  Perks,  appeared  punctually  in  his  place  “  at  nine 
o’clock  in  the  morning.”  Only  six  Presbyterians  had  finished 
breakfast  in  time  to  “  answer  to  their  names,”  and  Perks  at  once 
**  demanded  a  full  pannel  of  24  to  be  made  up  of  the  persons 


present  in  Court,  who,”  as  Mr.  Bunce  politely  puts  it,  “  seem 
to  have  been  there  by  arrangement.”  “  The  Low  Bailiff  pro¬ 
tested,  and  went  away  to  get  together  the  remainder  of  his  jury  ”  ; 
“  but  meanwhile  Perks,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Steward,  had 
impannelled  his  jury  and  had  elected  the  officers;  the  Noncon¬ 
formists  present  having  refused  to  serve  ‘  with  such  a  pack  of 
rascalls,’  and  thereupon  they  went  away.”  The  elections  secured 
by  this  piece  of  sharp  practice  were  very  properly  cancelled  by  the 
Law  Courts,  on  the  ground  that  the  custom  of  the  Manor  had  been 
violated  by  the  Steward  in  his  usurpation  of  the  right  of  the  Low 
Bailiff;  but  Mr.  Bunce  will  scarcely  ask  his  readers  to  accept 
with  grave  faces  his  assurance  that  the  customary  proceedings 
of  the  Low  Bailiff  and  his  baker’s  dozen  of  nominees  re¬ 
present  the  principle  of  “  free  and  popular  election  ”  as  currently 
understood  at  Birmingham  and  elsewhere.  Indeed  he  denounces 
the  whole  system  of  these  little  oligarchical  cliques  with  sufficient 
energy  at  a  later  period  of  the  history  ;  but  perhaps  the  end  may 
have  justified  the  means  in  1722,  when  the  alternative  is  shown  to 
have  been  considerably  worse.  A  similar  attempt,  but  in  an 
honest  and  open  manner,  was  made  in  1792  by  the  Steward  to 
supersede  the  Low  Bailiff's  right  by  direct  instructions  from  the 
lords  of  the  manor.  Again,  however,  the  elections  so  obtained 
were  annulled  by  the  Law  Courts. 

An  effort  had  been  made  in  1716  to  procure  a  Royal  Charter  of 
Incorporation  for  the  town.  The  petition,  which  was  signed  by' 
eighty-four  of  the  inhabitants,  alleges  that  Birmingham,  “  from  its 
great  increase  of  trade,  had  become  very  populous,  and  was  superior 
to  any  town  in  the  county,  and  but  little  inferior  to  any  inland 
town  in  the  kingdom,”  while  it  “  enjoyed  no  more  privileges  than 
a  village,”  and  through  want  of  efficient  government  afforded  no 
security  either  to  the  persons  or  property  of  the  inhabitants.  This 
movement  seems  to  have  been  only  partial,  and  was  unsuccessful. 
Its  failure  occasioned  no  regret,  either  at  the  time  or  afterwards; 
and  Mr.  Bunce  quotes  from  Hutton  in  1791  an  opinion  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  his  own,  that  any  municipal  charter  such  as  would  then 
have  been  granted  would  have  hindered  instead  of  advancing  the 
prosperity  and  growth  of  the  town.  But  a  population  which  by 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  approached  twenty-five 
thousand,  and  was  more  than  doubled  a  generation  later,  could  not 
be  left  under  a  mere  “  village  ”  government,  and  an  Act  establish¬ 
ing  Street  Commissioners  was  passed  by  Parliament  in  1 769.  Its 
progress  was  opposed  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  a  curious  illustration 
of  the  motives  which  often  influence  legislation  on  such  questions  is 
quoted  from  Hutton’s  Autobiography.  Hutton,  who  had  come  to 
Birmingham  poor  and  friendless,  and  had  made  his  fortune  there, 
opposed  the  Street  Act  in  1768  because  “  two  houses,  which 
suited  me,”  and  which  blocked  the  entrance  to  New  Street,  now 
the  main  artery  of  the  town,  “  must  come  down  if  the  Act 
passed.”  He  managed  to  save  them.  In  1772  he  had  extended 
his  business  ;  and  he  supported  an  amendment  of  the  Act  because, 
“  as  my'  premises  would  open  to  New  Street  were  my  two  houses 
removed,  I  now  wished  them  down.”  In  process  of  time  the 
Street  Commissioners,  as  a  body,  became  as  obnoxious  to  the  local 
reformers  of  Birmingham  as  the  Low  Bailiff  and  his  jury  ought 
to  have  been,  and  as  the  Steward,  with  his  usurping  nominees, 
actually  had  been.  They  were  an  independent  body,  not  elected 
by  the  ratepayers,  and  not  responsible  to  them ;  but,  after  all,  they 
were  Birmingham  men,  and  their  jurisdiction  was  no  such  in¬ 
tolerable  affront  to  the  town  as  was  the  jurisdiction  of  a  body  of 
aristocrats  and  outsiders,  the  county  magistrates  of  Warwick¬ 
shire.  We  have  not  space  to  tell  how,  in  the  finally  successful 
struggle  to  secure  in  1838,  and  to  maintain  and  strengthen  against 
all  comers  in  later  years,  the  Charter  of  Incorporation  under 
which  the  Town  Council  of  Birmingham  now  exercises  municipal 
government,  the  fortunes  of  the  fight  wavered  with  the  advance 
or  retreat  of  this  terrible  foeman.  How  the  town  gained  its  own 
magistrates  and  its  own  Sessions ;  how  the  county  would  have 
none  of  them,  and  how  convictions  were  quashed  and  rogues  set 
free  from  prison-doors  ;  how  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  emulous  of  the 
deeds  of  his  great  predecessor,  led  the  Conservative  hosts  in  Par¬ 
liament  and  out  of  it  to  the  attack  on  the  grimy  powers  of  the 
hardware  metropolis  ;  all  this,  and  much  more,  is  written  in  Mr. 
Bunce’s  pages  with  almost  the  spirit  of  an  epic  poem,  and  would 
satisfy  the  conditions  of  an  epic,  if  it  had  never  pleased  an  Irish 
bishop  to  edit  the  not-heroic  verse  which  recounts  how 

Brave  Warwick  Guy,  at  dinner-time, 

Challeng’d  a  gyant  savage  ; 

And  streight  came  out  th’  unwieldy'  lout, 

Brimfull  of  wrath  and  cabbage  ; 

But  the  knight  fell’d  him  like  an  oak — 

or,  at  any  rate,  thought  he  had  done  so,  till  the  result  showed  that 
the  modern  giant  was  not  quite  as  “  unwieldy  ”  as  he  seemed,  but 
was  as  formidable  for  his  science  as  for  his  weight.  J ust  a  little 
twinge,  when  the  giant  happens  to  be  out  of  sorts,  is  all  that 
lingers  to  remind  him  of  one  shrewd  blow  dealt  him  in  the  fight — 
a  certain  Police  Act,  “  which,  even  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  forty' 
years,  no  Birmingham  man  can  look  back  upon  without  a  feeling 
of  shame  and  indignation,  and  an  ineradicable  sense  of  wrong.” 
The  reader  will  naturally  conclude  that  this  dreadful  Police  Act 
still  remains  in  force  ;  whereas  it  has  vanished  as  completely  as  the 
Street  Commissioners,  who,  with  their  “expiring”  breath,  assured 
the  Town  Council  of  their  “  cordial  good  wishes.”  The  Council  is 
victorious  along  the  whole  line,  and  the  splendid  public  buildings 
now  rising  in  Birmingham  will  remain  as  the  memorial  of  a 
struggle  for  local  independence  as  fairly  won  as  it  has  been  gal¬ 
lantly  fought. 

In  a  short  chapter  of  much  archaeological  interest  Mr.  Bunce 


has  given  an  account  of  the  “  Gild  (so  spelt)  of  the  Holy  Gross, 
dissolved  under  the  Act  of  37  Henry  VIII.  for  “  the  Dissolution 
of  Colleges,”  and  refounded  under  Edward  VI.,  with  its  whole 
endowments,  as  the  now  well-known  and  wealthy  Grammar  School 
of  Birmingham.  With  great  ingenuity  he  argues  that  thi3  “  Gild 
was  “  communal,”  and  not  merely  ecclesiastical,  in  its  character, 
and  that  “  it  constituted  a  real  and  important  part  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  town.”  Against  this  view  the  fact  of  its  dissolution 
under  the  Act  of  Henry  VIII.  may  he  alleged,  while  Mr.  Bunce 
supplies  an  additional  detail  which  shows  that  the  Dissolution  Act 
itself  was  applied  with  strict  regard  to  non-ecclesiastical  vested 
interests.  “  Lenck’s  Trust,”  still  existing  in  Birmingham,  was 
founded  in  1525  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  Gild  of  the  Holy 
Cross ;  but  the  property  was  saved  from  seizure  because  the 
founder  had  “  given  to  his  wife  a  life  interest  in  the  trust,”  which 
thus  had  not  come  into  operation.  Mr.  Bunce  relies  also  on  the 
fact  that  the  founder  had  “  made  it  a  separate  trust  instead  of 
merging  it  in  the  Gild  but  we  think  that  on  examination  of  the 
pro  visions  of  the  Act  he  would  allow  that  contrivances  of  this 
kind  had  been  very  carefully  anticipated.  It  was  the  closing  Act 
of  Henry’s  series  ;  and  it  was  drawn  with  a  very  small  mesh  in  its 
network,  .... 

Much  information  upon  the  social  and  domestic  life  of  Birming¬ 
ham  during  the  eighteenth  century  is  contained  in  this  interesting 
volume ;  and  we  are  fortunately  enabled  to  test  and  to  confirm  its 
general  accuracy  and  truthfulness  by  an  independent  comparison 
with  a  series  of  the  private  diaries  and  other  memoranda  of  a 
manufacturer  of  the  time,  whose  relations  with  his  workmen  ap¬ 
pear  in  striking  contrast  to  the  modern  factory  system.  .  The 
changes  which  a  hundred  years  have  brought  about  in  the  life  of 
large  populations  are  perhaps  exhibited  in  Birmingham  as  clearly 
as  it  is  possible  that  they  should  be,  the  area  being  well  defined 
and  within  moderate  limits,  and  radiating  from  a  single  centre. 
The  difficulties  of  dealing  with  the  various  problems^ involved  in  a 
growth  sc  extensive  and  so  rapid  are  vividly  sketched  in  this  history 
of  the  Corporation :  and  we  close  Mr.  Bunce  s  work  with  a  sense 
of  considerably  increased  respect  for  a  community  which,  if  it 
exaggerates  in  its  public  life  some  of  the  harder  and  more  violently 
sell-assening  characteristics  of  Englishmen,  yet  exhibits  a  far¬ 
sighted  perception  of  the  obstacles  which  stand  in  the  way  of  its 
material  and  social  progress,  and  a  firm  reliance  on  its  own  energies 
and  determination  to  overcome  them. 


OUR  LADY  OF  TEARS.* 

IF  we  should  try  to  describe  the  incidents  of  Mr.  Leith 
Derwent's  novel,  we  could  only  say  that  they  are  as  big  as  the 
language  in  which  they  are  narrated.  If  we  should  try  to 
describe  the  language  in  which  he  writes,  we  could  only  say  that 
it  is  as  big  as  the  incidents  which  it  is  employed  to  narrate. 
There  is  certainly  a  complete  harmony  between  the  style  and  the 
story.  In  extravagance  and  in  folly  neither  has  any  advantage 
over  the  other.  The  style  gets,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  unfair  start 
in  the  preface,  where  incidents  of  course  are  not  admitted ;  but 
the  story,  when  its  turn  comes,  soon  makes  up  for  lost  distance. 
The  author,  who  is  the  hero  of  his  own  tale,  introduces  himself  to 
his  readers  as  a  battered  football,  and  as  a  battered  football 
returned  to  moulder  on  the  soil  from  which  it  started.  So  far, 
though  the  metaphor  seems  to  be  somewhat  a  mixed  one,  we 
cannot  complain  of  its  extravagance.  But  we  are  only  on  the  first 
age  of  the  preface.  As  we  turn  over  the  leaf,  we  leave  the  foot- 
all  far  behind,  and  are  borne  off  on  a  flood  of  big  words,  which 
does  not  cease  to  swell  till  the  very  end  of  the  book.  “  Passion,” 
he  writes,  “  has  surged  fiercely  through  my  veins ;  the  white  and 
black  genii — the  children  of  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman — have  fought 
for  the  mastership  of  my  mind,  and  have  conquered  by  turns.” 
We  must  hurry  past  the  next  passage,  where  “  earth  clashes  with 
eternity,”  though  it  sounds  very  big,  and  come  at  once  to  the 
portrait  of  his  love,  “  as  it  hangs  in  the  adytum  of  memory.” 
For  a  football,  whether  battered  or  not,  he  certainly  was 
very  fortunate,  at  least  for  two  whole  volumes.  “  Once,” 
he  says,  “  in  every  century  an  aloe-flower  of  womanhood 
blooms.  A  hundred  years  and  many  millions  of  lives  may  have 
been  barren,  but  the  time  came,  and  the  perfume  of  the  appointed 
blossom  was  bestowed  on  me.”  Our  readers  may  be  curious  to 
know,  seeing  that  this  aloe-flower  of  womanhood  is  so  rarely  to  be 
seen,  what  are  the  peculiarities  by  which  it  may  be  recognized. 
They  would  seem,  then,  to  be  a  swimming  gait,  a  carriage  which 
it  is  impossible  to  describe — and  no  wonder,  seeing  that  it  is  airy 
and  willowy — the  agile  sway  of  the  panther,  the  flush  of  the  even¬ 
ing  sun  on  some  glacier,  the  droop  of  the  lily,  and  so  on.  Even 
the  author  finds  himself  at  a  loss  to  find  big  enough  words  to  tell 
of  her  perfections.  “  Metaphors,”  he  says,  “  more  lava-steeped  than 
the  verse  of  Sappho  surge  in  my  mind  ;  I  cast  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  from  me  with  contempt,  and  still  the  thousandth  seems 
weak.”  It  is  awful,  by  the  way,  to  think  of  a  mind  through  which 
has  surged  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  times  as  much  nonsense 
as  we  find  printed  in  these  few  pages  of  the  preface.  Throwing 
metaphors  aside,  he  boldly  rushes  to  history  to  find  a  suitable 
comparison  ;  but  here  he  confounds  us  more  than  ever.  “  ’Twas  a 
breast  like  hers,”  he  says,  “  that  Prynne  unveiled  before  her  judges.” 
The  only  Prynne  of  whom  we  happen  to  have  read  was  the  author 
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of  the  Scourge  for  Stage-Players.  lie  was  certainly  brought  before 
judges,  and  he  as  certainly  lost  his  ears,  but  we  do  not  remember 
any  mention  of  his  breast.  Besides,  Mr.  Derwent  writes  “her 
breast.”  Is  it  possible  that  Mrs.  Prynne — if,  that  is  to  say, 
the  unfortunate  man  had  a  wife — also  appeared  in  court  ? 
Mr.  Derwent  may  perhaps  say  that  it  is  his  printer  who  is  in 
fault.  But  our  novelists  must  not  be  unreasonable.  It  is 
not  easy  to  print  lava-steeped  metaphors  and  all  other  kinds  of 
nonsense  correctly,  for  common  sense  here  is  of  no  use.  But  to 
pass  from  the  author  and  to  come  back  to  the  lady  who  was  like 
Prynne  and  the  aloe-flower.  Even  before  we  begin  her  history 
we  are  told  that  an  early  death  carried  her  off.  “  My  cobwebs  are 
gone,”  says  the  hero  in  the  last  lines  of  the  preface.  “  The  besom 
of  Fate  has  long  since  brushed  them  away.  Now  here  we  are 
quite  ready  to  admit  that  the  printer  is  greatly  to  blame.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  besom  should  have  been  printed  with  a  capital 
letter.  To  Fate  indeed  he  has  done  justice.  But,  owing  to  his 
neglect  with  the  besom,  the  reader  is  not  properly  affected.  W* 
are  not  sure  whether  cobwebs  should  not  have  begun  with  a  big 
letter,  but  about  besom  there  can  be  no  question.  Let  our  reader* 
for  just  one  moment  compare  the  besom  of  Fate  with  the  Besom 
of  Fate.  They  will  at  once  not  only  see,  but  feel,  the  difference. 

But  we  are  fingering  too  long  over  the  preface,  and  must  intro¬ 
duce  our  readers  to  the  story.  It  opens  with  two  Preludes.^  In  the 
first  of  these  the  hero’s  mother  is  killed  off,  in  the  second  his  father. 
The  mother’s  death  is  pious  and  commonplace.  She  dies  in  her 
bed.  But  the  dulness  of  the  first  Prelude  is  more  than  made  up  by 
the  exciting  incidents  of  the  second.  The  father,  together  with 
a  large  party  of  emigrants,  is  massacred  by  the  Indians  through 
the  treachery  of  a  Spanish  guide.  They  were  on  their  way 
through  one  of  the  Western  States,  and  had  most  foolishly 
forgotten  to  study  the  signs  of  the  weather.  “The  breeze 
whispered  mournfully  in  their  ears.  They  knew  not  that  it 
sought  to  warn  them  of  tigers  thirsting  for  their  blood.” 
The  guide  does  not  in  the  end  escape.  “0  Judas  of  white 
skin,”  exclaims  the  hero,  “  but  soul  reddened  with  blood,  how 
terribly  I  rewarded  thy  treachery  in  after  years !  ”  He  did 
indeed,  by  shooting  him  on  the  side  of  a  precipice  in.  Switzerland 
with  a  revolver  that  he  fired  without  even  taking  it  out  of  his 
pocket,  to  the  no  small  damage,  of  course,  of  his  own  garments. 
What  adds  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  incident  is  the  fact 
that  the  reader  has  discovered,  though  it  is  still  unknown  to  the 
hero,  that  he  is  shooting  his  own  father-in-law.  For,  by  a 
wonderful  series  of  coincidences,  he  had  married  the  only  daughter 
of  his  father's  murderer,  and  had  shot  him  before  he  found  out  the 
relationship.  But  we  are  anticipating  matters.  He  had  first  to 
go  through  a  vast  range  of  adventures.  He  becomes  acquainted 
with  London  sharpers,  he  enlists  in  the  army,  he  is  present  at 
Inkermann,  he  is  taken  prisoner,  he  lives  in  Moscow  as  secretary 
to  an  eccentric  old  gentleman,  he  is  taken  by  him  to  Paris,  he 
becomes  the  friend  of  “  the  most  extraordinary  man  of  this  or  any 
other  century,”  who  was  the  finest  reader  and  one  of  the  finest 
whist-players  in  Europe,  he  is  sent  through  his  recommendation 
to  America  as  a  quasi-political  agent  by  the  Imperial  Court  of 
France,  he  clears  in  eight  months  three  or  four  thousand  pounds, 
and  comes  home  to  attend  classes  in  the  Birkbeck  Institution  in 
Chancery  Lane.  His  early  education  had  been  sadly  neglected, 
but  here  he  shall  speak  for  himself,  for  we  despair  of  doing  justice 
to  the  motives  which  led  him  to  attend  this  highly  respectable 
and  useful  institution  : — 

“  I  reject  the  station  into  whose  misery  my  boyhood  was  thrust ;  I  deny 
that  it  was  appointed  me  to  let  my  brain  lie  idle,  and  my  body  and  soul  be 
eaten  away  by  cankering,  monotonous  toil ;  I  have  wrenched  from  Fate 
another  destiny  than  that.  And  I  will  keep  the  vantage  I  have  won,  and 
the  power  of  satisfying  my  intellectual  cravings,  or  I  will  yield  up  these 
treasures  only  with  my  life.  The  worn  old  motto,  ‘  Nil  desperandum,’  shall 
be  mine,  and  I  will  construe  it,  *  Fight  to  the  end.’  I  have  climbed  a  few 
steps  up  the  ladder  of  life;  let  me  see  whether  society  will  have  power  to 
thrust  me  down.”  And  I  laughed  and  defied  human  strength  to  do  so. 

In  the  midst  of  his  studies  he  makes  the  acquaintance  of  the 
heroine  on  Waterloo  Bridge.  Indeed  he  is  just  in  time  to  save 
her  from  beiug  brushed  by  the  Besom  of  Fate  into  the  Thames. 
He  wooes  her,  and  in  his  wooing  does  nothing  more  remarkable  than 
knocking  down  a  man  who  has  insulted  her,  and  saving  a  child 
from  the  wheels  of  a  railway  engine.  He  wins  her  of  course, 
though  how  he  persuaded  her  to  say  Yes  we  do  not  know,  for  she 
was  a  young  lady  who  had  “  a  certain  reticence  of  ideality  about 
her.”  He  published  a  novel  which  was  reviewed,  we  learn,  in 
our  columns.  “  I  metaphorically  shook  hands,”  he  says,  !<  with  the 
reviewer.  Evidently  the  ‘  Saturday  ’  had  found  me  readable.” 
He  became  acquainted  with  Spiritualists,  most  of  whom  were 
quacks ;  but  one  of  them,  who  was,  by  the  way,  the  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  man  of  this  or  any  century,  had  presentiments  and 
premonitions  and  impressions  of  a  most  trustworthy  kind.  He 
travels  in  Switzerland.  He  meets  his  murderous  father-in-law ; 
but,  as  we  have  said,  neither  he  nor  his  wife  know  him.  They 
merely  shuddered  when  they  first  saw  him.  They  are  saved  by 
him  from  drowning,  and  then  by  a  scar  on  his  hand  the  hero  dis¬ 
covers  in  him  his  father’s  murderer.  He  goes  out  with  him  on  a 
mountain  excursion  on  a  profoundly  dark  night,  but  manoeuvres 
so  as  never  to  lose  sight  of  him,  and  always  has  his  eye  bent  on 
him.  He  challenges  him  to  a  duel,  and,  as  we  have  said,  shoots 
him  dead.  He  returns  to  his  wife.  When  he  reached  her  room 
he  hesitated  a  moment  with  the  door-handle  in  his  grasp.  “  There 
is,  I  think,  in  my  mind,”  he  says,  “as  in  some  others,  a  capacity 
for  receiving  the  shadows  of  coming  events ;  in  that  moment  the 
gorgon  outline  of  Nemesis  had  probably  fallen  athwart  me.”  He 
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informs  his  wife  of  what  he  has  done,  and  learns  from  her,  for  she 
had  discovered  the  secret,  that  he  has  killed  her  father.  She  runs 
away  from  him.  lie  pursues  her.  He  meets  a  railway  official. 
“  I  was  unsociable  enough,  Nemesis  knows.”  But,  nevertheless, 
he  learns  from  the  man  that  she  has  taken  the  train  lor  Paris.  He 
tracks  her  to  London,  where  for  a  long  time  he  loses  the  clue. 
He  seemed  to  himself  a  fossil.  He  differed  from  it  only  in 
having  a  heart  at  which  pain  gnawed  unceasingly.  He 
brought  out  another  novel,  but  it  did  not  succeed.  Finding 
that  fate  forbade  him  to  crop  the  laurels  of  literature  with  their 
accompanying  pecuniary  reward,  he  matriculated  with  credit  at 
the  London  University.  He  next  found  himself  a  Manichsean — a 
Manichsean  of  the  nineteenth  century — that  is,  something  in  the 
style  of  Shelley,  but  dashed  with  a  touch  of  Byron’s  practical 
nature.  He  got  a  mastership  in  a  school,  which  lie  describes  as 
being  “  tolerably  well-reputationed.”  Ilis  wonderful  friend  finds 
him  out  by  means  of  one  of  his  impressions.  By  his  help  he 
tracks  out  the  heroine.  At  the  risk  of  his  neck  he  bursts  into  her 
attic  through  the  glass  of  the  closed  window  just  in  time  to  save 
her  from  a  dreadful  villain.  While  he  is  in  the  midst  of  a  deadly 
struggle  with  him  on  the  floor,  the  door  is  thrown  open  and  four 
detectives  rush  in  and  arrest  and  handcuff  the  villain.  The  hero, 
however,  is  so  far  forgiving  that  he  shakes  hands  with  him,  as 
well  as  the  handcuffs  allow.  The  heroine  is  found  to  be  in  a 
consumption,  though  scarcely  a  galloping  one,  for  we  are  still 
seventy  pages  oil'  the  end  of  the  book,  and  these  she  has  all  to 
herself.  Finally,  however,  we  are  allowed  to  see  the  last  of  her, 
and  we  leave  her  in  the  cemetery  at  Edinburgh  “  with  a  constant 
glory  of  flowers  over  her  grave.” 


HAMMOND’S  ANCIENT  LITURGIES.* 

]VTR.  may  be  congratulated  on  having  now  found 

a  theme  worthy  of  his  diligent  and  able  scholarship.  His 
former  work,  in  which  he  seems  to  take  some  pride,  inasmuch  as 
he  sets  its  name  on  his  present  title-page,  although  of  some  inde¬ 
pendent  value,  is  too  much  like  a  lecture-room  syllabus,  and 
borrows  too  freely  and  avowedly  from  the  labours  of  others  to  be 
quite  equal  to  the  expectations  of  his  colleagues  or  his  pupils. 
He  has  now  chosen  a  subject  of  the  highest  interest,  in  which 
since  Dr.  Neale  has  been  lost  to  us,  he  has  the  field  almost  to 
himself.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  in  these  days  the  dense  ignorance 
prevailing  among  the  English  clergy  fifty  years  ago  respecting 
the  primitive  Liturgies  of  the  Christian  Church.  There  ex¬ 
isted,  indeed,  a  deep  and  intelligent  admiration  of  our  English 
Book  of  Common  Prayer;  but  Archbishop  Cranmer  and°  his 
contemporaries  were  popularly  regarded  as  the  actual  authors  of 
what  all  living  men  know  to  be  nothing  but  a  vigorous  and 
spirited  reproduction  of  services  which  in  substance  have  been 
employed  in  public  worship  for  at  least  fifteen  hundred  years. 
William  Palmer’s  Origines  Liturgies ,  written  at  an  early  period  in 
the  great  Oxford  revival,  was  a  kind  of  revelation  to  those  who 
had  well  mastered  their  Wheatly  and  his  imitators ;  and  it  is  not 
a  little  to  the  honour  of  the  delegates  of  the  University  Press  that 
Palmer’s,  the  earliest,  as  well  as  Mr.  Hammond’s,  the  latest,  Eng¬ 
lish  treatise  on  a  subject  so  important,  yet  so  little  inviting  to 
superficial  readers,  should  have  appeared  under  their  auspices,  and 
by  the  aid  of  their  discriminating  liberality.  After  all,  it  is  but  by 
slow  degrees  that  we  have  come  to  realize  what  might  seem  a  self- 
evident  fact,  that  “the  English  Prayer-Book  was  not  composed  in 
a  few  years,  nor  by  a  few  men ;  it  has  descended  to  us  with  the 
improvements  and  the  approbation  of  many  centuries,  and  they  who 
truly  feel  the  calm  and  sublime  elevation  of  our  hymns  and  prayers 
participate  in  the  spirit  of  primitive  devotion  ”  (Palmer,  Preface). 
But  this  branch  of  inquiry,  the  relation  of  our  vernacular  service- 
book  to  those  of  other  countries  and  remote  generations,  was  almost 
exhausted  in  the  Origines.  Mr.  Hammond’s  investigations  relate 
mainly  to  the  history,  character,  prevailing  spirit,  mutual  resem¬ 
blances,  and  variations  of  the  ancient  Liturgies  themselves.  No¬ 
where  shall  we  find  so  many  of  the  old  Liturgies  (the  Greek  and 
Latin  in  their  originals,  the  Oriental  in  a  Latin  version),  brought 
together  and  arranged  for  easy  comparison  or  contrast,  as  in  this 
beautifully  printed  and  fascinating  volume. 

Besides  the  indulgence  of  a  generous  curiosity  respecting  those 
who  have  adorned  the  Christian  faith  in  ages  long  past,  the  modern 
student  may  learn  one  most  fruitful  lesson  from  the  critical  ex¬ 
amination  of  these  primitive  Liturgies— namely,  the  almost  perfect 
identity  of  belief  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  which  has  sub¬ 
sisted  in  every  portion  of  the  Church  until  the  West  of  Europe 
was  distracted  by  the  cold  rationalism  of  the  Zwinglian  heresy. 
Men  might  and  did  differ  then,  as  now,  regarding  the  mode  of 
Christ’s  presence  in  the  Holy  Sacrament ;  the  fact  was  never 
doubted  up  to  the  sixteenth  century  of  our  era.  This  identity  of 
Catholic  sentiment  is  forcibly  expressed  by  a  pregnant  sentence  set 
by  Mr.  Hammond  at  the  back  of  his  title-page  “  Inde  elucet 
magnopere  ea,  quae  antiquam  de  Eucharistia  totius  Ecclesiae 
doctrinam  .  confirmat,  orationum  rituumque  similitudo  inter 
Graecas  Orientales  Occidentesque  Liturgias,  quae  ex  linguarum 
diversitate  regionumque  longinquitate,  immo  ab  ipsis  haeresibus, 
detrimentum  nullum  accepit  ”  (Benaudot,  IAturgiarum  Orierv- 

Antient  Liturgies  ;  being  a  Reprint  of  the  Texts,  either  Original  or 
■translated,  of  the  most  representative  Liturgies  of  the  Church,  from 
Various  Sources.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  a  Liturgical 
Glossary,  by  C.  E.  Hammond,  M.A.,  Lecturer  (late  Eellow  and  Tutor)  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford  ;  Author  of  “Textual  Criticism  applied  to  the  New 
•testament.”  Oxford :  at  the  Clarendon  Press.  1878. 


talium  Coll  echo,  Tom.  II.  p.  xviii.  Paris,  1716.  Why  will  not  our 
author  tell  us  the  dates  ot  the  works  he  uses  in  pp.  Ixvii.Hxxx.  ? 
It  may  be  little  to  the  modern  smatterer  in  theology  that  the 
Churches  of  Christendom,  miserably  divided  on  certain  points 
confessedly  of  great  moment,  were  at  one  in  the  matter  of  the 
sacraments to  us  this  accordance  of  all  nations  and  lano,ua>-e8 
in  what  is  virtually  a  common  ritual  cannot  fail  to  persuade,  if  it 
may  not  logically  command,  our  assent. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  our  author’s  previous  labours 
will  be  aware  that  a  love  of  orderly  analysis  is  one  of  the  leading 
characteristics  ol  his  mind  ;  indeed  he  sometimes  (as  in  his  valu¬ 
able  chapter  on  the  internal  structure  of  the  Liturgies)  carries  his 
habit  of  systematic  arrangement  a  little  further  than  the  nature  of 
the  subject  legitimately  admits.  The  whole  Communion  Service 
he  lightly  divides  into  two  great  portions,  the  first  precedin'1'  the 
second  comprising,  the  Great  Oblation.  In  all  the  Liturgies, 
whether  of  the  .  Eastern  or  Western  Churches,  the  latter  °and 
more  solemn  division  begins  with  the  Sursum  corda.  His  sub¬ 
divisions  are  far  more  minute,  and  modelled  on  the  fashion  of  the 
so-called  Liturgy,  of  St.  Chrysostom,  which,  though  itself  but 
composite  and  revised  from  early  services,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
standard  adopted  in  the  Greek  Church  up  to  the  present  hour.  The 
Pro- Anaphora!  he  separates  into  (1)  The  approach  to  the  Altar 
m  the  Roman  service  consisting  of  special  Introits,  the  “  Gloria  in 
Excelsis  ”  and  Collect  for  the  day,  to  which  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and 
that  immediately  after  it  must  be  held  to  correspond  in  our  Eng¬ 
lish  book,  whose  insertion  of  the  Ten  Commandments  in  this  place 
seems  absolutely  unique.  This  is  followed  by  (2)  Instruction,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Epistle  and  Gospel  for  the  day  ;  (3)  Prayers  for,  and 
dismissal  of,  the  Catechumens ;  after  which  the  proper  Service  of 
the  baptized  commences  by  (4)  Prayers  of  the  Faithful,  whether 
public  or  secret ;  (5)  The  Offertory,  or  (second)  Oblation  of  the 
prepared  Elements;  (6)  The  Sign  of  Unity  (being  the  Pax 
or  Kiss  of  Peace,  which  in  the  Roman  mass  is  set  much  later)  • 
founded  on  (7)  One  Faith,  as  embodied  in  the  Nicene  Creed.  The' 
second  great  division,  the  Anaphora,  he  arranges  under  no 
less  than  eleven  .  heads,  and  by  means  of  an!  alphabetical 
notation  is  able  to  indicate  the  precise  place  occupied  by  each  in 
the  Greek  Liturgy,  in  the  Coptic  of  St.  Cyril,  in  the  Syriac  used 
by  the  Nestorians  of  Chaldsea,  and  in  that  of  the  Western  Church. 
Strangely  enough,  Mr.  Hammond  is  able  to  claim  the  credit  of 
representing  for  the  first  time  in  parallel  columns,  for  the  purpose  of 
mutual  comparison,  the  four  chief  forms  under  which  the  Latin 
Liturgy  is  extant  (pp.  284-373),  and  this  to  many  readers  may 
prove  not  the  least  interesting  part  of  his  work.  The  place  of 
honour  in  the  first  column  is  naturally  held  by  the  Roman  Mass- 
book,  portions  of  which  must  surely  be  as  old  as  the  second  cen¬ 
tury  ;  for,  although  the  Greek  language  was  more  or  less  intelligible 
to. a  large  number  of  the  early  converts  to  Christianity  at  Rome  in 
primitive  times,  we  are  persuaded  that  the  almost  exclusively  Greek 
character  of  the  early  Church  there  has  been  a  little  exaggerated, 
not  only  by  Dean  Milman,  whose  sweeping  expressions  Mr! 
Hammond  cites  with  approval,  but  by  safer  and  sounder  scholars 
than  the  Dean.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Sacramentaries  ascribed  to 
Popes  Leo  and  Gelasius,  dating  from  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth 
century,  were  moulded  almost  into  their  present  shape  bv 
Gregory  the  Great  (a.d.  590-604),  who  “  revised,  condensed,  and 
reorganized  the  Gelasian  Sacramentarv.”  Our  author’s  second 
column  is  devoted  to  the  Ambrosian  Liturgy,  the  reputed  work 
of  the  great  Archbishop  of  Milan,  which,  together  with  the 
Latin  Psalter,  as  unrevised  bv  Jerome,  is  still  retained  in  use,  by 
Papal  grace,  in  the  Cathedral  church  and  city  of  Milan,  in 
spite  of  the  struggle  it  has  had  to  maintain  against  the  domi¬ 
nant  pretensions  of  the  Roman  Office,  to  which,  however,  it 
has  become  gradually  assimilated  as  the  strife  went  on.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Mozarabic  or  Spanish  Liturgy,  which  fills  Mr.  Ham¬ 
mond’s  fourth  column,  is  curious  enough.  From  the  Arabic  par¬ 
ticiple  mosfarab,  “  one  who  has  adopted  the  Arab  mode  of  life,”  is 
formed  “  by  an  easy  transposition  of  letters  ”  the  word  Mozarab, 
doubtless  used  to  indicate  those  who,  although  they  had  come  to 
adopt  the  Moorish  language  and  manners,  still  clung  so  nobly  to 
the  Christian  faith.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  primitive  Liturgy  of  the 
Peninsula,  whose  vernacular  language  was  Latin  ;  and  though  the 
Roman  book  was  forced  upon  the  militant  Church  of  Spain  in  the 
eleventh  century,  yet  that  great  clerk  and  statesman  Cardinal 
Ximenes  did  his  utmost  to  keep  in  memory  the  older  service,  as 
well  by  superintending  a  printed  edition  of  the  office,  as  by  found¬ 
ing  a  college  of  priests  at  Toledo  in  whose  chapel  (and,  according 
to  Dr.  Neale,  in  three  parish  churches  also)  it  is  kept  up  even  now. 
The  Gallican,  which  stands  in  the  third  column,  is  no  longer  a 
living  rite,  having  been  suppressed  as  far  back  as  the  ninth  century. 
Mr.  Hammond  carefully  enumerates  the  best  manuscripts  of  all 
these  services,  and  the  printed  books  that  contain  them,  as  well 
as  their  characteristic  divergencies.  Comparatively  small  as  the 
variations  may  appear  (they  chiefly  relate  to  matters  of  arrange¬ 
ment),  they  are  more  considerable  than  those  subsisting  between 
the  different  “  uses”  once  known  in  England,  and  incidentally  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  more  ancient  of  the  two  prefaces  to  our  book  of 
Common  Prayer — those  of  Salisbury,  Hereford,  Bangor,  York,  and 
Lincoln,  which  were,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  slight  modifica¬ 
tions  of  the  Roman  Liturgy. 

After  all,  his  treatment  of  the  Greek  offices  is  the  principal 
merit  of  Mr.  Hammond’s  book,  and  within  the  limits  he  has  im¬ 
posed  on  himself  it  is  very  exact  and  thorough.  He  regards  what 
is  not  very  happily  called  the  Clementine  “  as  by  far  the  most 
interesting  document  that  we  possess,  for  the  light  it  throws  upon 
the  history  and  growth  of  Liturgical  development,  and  [it]  well 
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repays  any  amount  of  study  bestowed  upon  it.”  “  Its- agreement 
SKehiturgy  described  by  Justin  Martyr,  he .adds  “  is  very 
remarkable.  This  description  is  so  valuable  ui  itself,  as  the  earliest 
detailed  account  of  the  Eucharistic  service,  of  the  date  of  which 
^e^re  certain^ that  we  give  it  in  full  It  is  to  be  found  in  hts 
first  Apology,  which  was  written  most  probably  at  the  end  ot 
I!d.  138  or  beginning  of  139”  Then,  after  citing  m  the  original 
Greek  Justin's  elaborate  description  of  the  service,  which  is  in 
truth  the  classical  passage  on  the  subject  of  primitive  united 
worship,  being  at  once  more  full  and  accurate  than  that  contained 
in  Pliny's  earlier  letter  to  Trajan,  Mr.  Hammond,  in  his  logical 
method,  proceeds  to  draw  his  conclusion : — 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Justin  Martyr  was  at  this  time  apparently 
living  at  Rome,  and  that  he  was  writing  a  defence  of  Ins  fellow-Christians 
to  the  Roman  people,  addressed  to  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius.  It  is  at 
least  then,  more  probable  that  he  should  describe  the  service  used  by  the 
Christians  at  Rome,  than  that  used  in  a  distant  province  ;  unless,  of  course, 
the  two  were  identical,  or  nearly  so.  Now,  m  his  account  there  are  nine 
distinct  points  mentioned,  with  all  of  which,  m  their  order ,  the  Glcmentme 
Liturgy  exactiv  corresponds.  These  are  1.  Lections,  from  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  2.  Sermon.  3.  Prayers  for  all  estates  of  men  (said  by  all). 
,  The  Kiss  of  Peace.  5.  Oblation  of  the  Elements.  6.  Very  long  (ena  tto\v) 
Thanksgiving.  7.  Consecration,  with  the  words  ot  Institution.  8.  Inter¬ 
cession  said  by  the  Celebrant,  all  the  people  responding  “  Amen.  9.  Com¬ 
munion. 


This  Clementine  Liturgy,  it  will  be  remembered,  received  its  name 
from  being  found  incorporated  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  a 
work  of  uncertain  date,  in  its  present  shape  not  earlier  than  the 
fourth  century,  but  attributed  to  St.  Clement  of  Rome  in  its  Greek 
title  It  is  full  of  precious  materials  far  older  than  itself.  One 
advantage  (ml eat  quantum )  Mr.  Hammond  notes  as  accruing  from 
this  mode  of  transmission  of  the  Clementine  Liturgy — namely,  that, 
bein~  thus  embodied  in  a  literary  document  it  is  free  from  any 
suspicion  of  having  undergone  (more  recent)  interpolation,  either 

in  doctrine  or  ritual.  .  . . 

Eor  the  purpose  of  his  analysis  of  the  points  of  resemblance 
and  difference  between  the  Liturgies  of  the  several  regions 
of  ancient  Christendom,  our  author  divides  them  into  five  sepa¬ 
rate  Groups ;  (i)  that  of  Palestine,  of.  Syria,  and  their  deri¬ 
vatives,  which  comprises  the  Clementine  and  those  which 
manifestly  spring  from  it,  as  the  Greek  and  Syriac  offices  attn- 
buted  to  St.  James  the  Just,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  once  cur¬ 
rent  throughout  the  Patriarchate  of  Antioch,  of  which  the  present 
Liturgies  of  Constantinople  and  Armenia  are  manifest  ofishoots  ; 
(2)  that  of  Alexandria,  whose  standard  is  the  Greek  office  ascribed 
to  St.  Mark,  which  closely  resembles  the  three  Coptic  Liturgies 
respectively  ascribed  to  St.  Cyril,  St.  Basil,  and  his  imitator,  St. 
Gregory :  a  derivative  from  these  is  the  Ethiopic,  written  in  the 
old  "language  of  Abyssinia,  which  country  received  the  faith  from 
Egypt  in  the  fourth  century;  (3)  that  of  Eastern  Syria  and  Persia, 
in  the  oldest  known  form,  whose  composition  is  ascribed  to  .  the 
hoi}'  Apostles  Addaeus  and  Maris ;  (4)  .  the  Hispano-Gallican 
group  (as  Mr.  Hammond  ventures  to  call  it),  represented  hi  the 
Galilean  and  Mozarabic  Liturgies,  “  sister  growths,  and  not 
derived  one  from  the  other,”  still  bearing  traces  of  that  connexion 
which  subsisted  between  the  neighbourhood  ot  the  south  of  France 
and  the  region  about  Ephesus  not  later  than  the  middle  of  the 
second  century :  ( s)  the  Roman  and  Milanese  books.  Of  the 
Coptic,  Syriac,  and  larger  Ethiopic  services  our  author  gives  us 
only  Latin  translations,  copied  from  Renaudot's  great  work,  which 
■we'  have  already  cited.  Ludolphus,  whose  Historia  Ethiopicci 
(1691)  is  the  storehouse  whence  nearly  all  we  knew  of  the  African 
Ethiopia  until  very  recent  times  has  been  freely  drawn,  supplies,  a 
much  shorter  one  from  a  transcript  of  an  Ethiopic  manuscript 
in  the  Vatican,  to  which  Bunsen,  with  his  hopeless  inaptitude 
to  see  things  in  their  true  proportions,  assigns  an  extravagant  value 
and  antiquity.  For  the  Armenian,  Prebendary  Malan  has  been 
resorted  to  as  our  highest  living  authority,  and  he  has  permitted 
the  use  of  his  English  version  of  the  native  Liturgy  of  that 
venerable  and  Orthodox  Church.  Various  Nestorian  services  of 
a  later  date  than  that  ascribed  to  Addceus  and  Maris  are  fully 
given  in  those  very  instructive  if  somewhat  heavy  volumes,  Mr. 
Badger’s  Nestorians  and  their  Rituals  (1852).  Such,  in  sum,  is  the 
extensive  and  trustworthy  apparatus  now  placed  within  the 
student’s  easy  reach. 

Instead  of  an  index  of  the  proper  names  occurring  in  his  In¬ 
troduction,  which  we  would  have  gladly  welcomed  while  engaged 
in  carefully  studying  it,  Mr.  Hammond  annexes  two  admirable 
Glossaries  of  Liturgical  terms — the  first  ot  Latin  and  English 
words,  the  second  of  Greek,  which  must  be  invaluable  to  a  be¬ 
ginner,  and  convenient  even  to  a  good  ecclesiastical  antiquary. 
That  on  Anaphora  may  be  useful  to  a  cursory  reader  of  the 
present  article.  He  defines  it  to  be  “  Ihe  most  solemn  poition  of 
the  Liturgy,  the  central  point  of  which  is  the  Great  Oblation. 
It  begins° with  the  words  Sursum  corda,  or  their  equivalents, 
which°  occur  in  all  Liturgies,  and  includes  the  rest  of  the  service 
to  the  end.  In  the  sacrificial  language  of  the  LXX.  irpoafyipeiv 
is  used  of  the  offerer  bringing  the  victim  to  present  before  the 
altar,  avafepuv  is  used  of  the  Priest  offering  up  the. ..selected 
portion  upon  the  altar  (see,  for  instance,  Lev.  ii.  14,  16;  iii.  1,  5).’ 
The  true  character  of  each  of  the  three  several  Oblations  is 
important  for  the  understanding  of  the  whole  subject.  Mr. 
Hammond  thus  distinguishes  them  in  the  second  chapter  of  his 
Introduction : — 

It  will  be  observed  that  three  Oblations  are  recognized.  The  first  Obla¬ 
tion  takes  place,  in  the  Eastern  Liturgies,  in  the  preparatory  service,  and 
therefore  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  Table  [partly  given  by  us  above]. 


It  consists  essentially  of  the  contribution  of  Bread  and  Wine  bj*  members 
of  the  congregation,  out  of  which  the  Priest  took  as  much  as  he  thought 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  the  ensuing  celebration.  From  a  very  early 
period,  however,  this  was  associated  with  other  gifts _foi  the  relief  of  the 
poor  and  the  service  of  the  Church.  [Ihe  English  Service-book  carefully 
marks  this  difference  between  alms  and  oblations  in  the  Piayei  foi  the 
Church  Militant.]  The  Second  Oblation  consists  of  the  presentation  of 
ti  e  selected  portion  of  Bread  and  Wine  (or  wine  and  water)  upon  the 
Altar,  in  acknowledgment  that  all  our  earthly  blessings,  come  from  God. 

It  always  belongs  to  the  Missa  Fidelium  Sometimes,  as  m  the  Ambrosian 
and  English  uses,  the  First  and  Second  Oblations  are  united.  The  Thnd, 
or  Great  Oblation,  takes  place  in  immediate  relation  to  the  Consecration. 

It  is  the  pleading  of  the  one  sacrifice  of  Christ,  once  offered*  and  the 
presentation,  in  union  with  that  through  which  alone  anything  ot  ours  can 
be  acceptable,  of  ourselves,  our  souls,  and  bodies. 

The  prevalence  to  this  day,  throughout  the  Orthodox  Church, 
of  the  Liturgy  of  Constantinople  gives  it  a  degree  of  import¬ 
ance  which,  by  reason  of  its  later  date  aud  composite  nature, 
it  would  hardly  possess  otherwise..  The  oldest  extant  manu¬ 
script  which  represents  it  is  one  in  the  Barberini  Palace  at 
Rome,  of  the  eighth  century;  but  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that 
every  Eastern  church  and  monastery  is  full  of  Luchologies  dating 
from  the  tenth  century  down  to  the.  era .  of  the  invention  ot 
printing,  and  even  long  after,  containing  it  in  its  three  several  forms 
of  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Basil,  that  of  St.  Chrysostom,  and  that  of 
the  Pre-sanctified  (™ v  irpoq-yiacrpevav)  ;. this  last  containing  no  ac 
of  consecration,  and  being  said  on  the  first  five  week  days  of  eac 
week  in  Lent  as  a  three  o’clock  vesper  service,  the.  elements  having- 
been  hallowed  on  the  preceding  Sunday.  St.  Basil  s  is  used  on  the 
first  five  Sundays  of  Lent,  011  Maunday  Thursday,  Easter  Eve,  and 
the  vigils  of  Christmas,  Epiphany,  and  St.  Basil.  At  all  other 
times  St.  Chrysostom’s  is  appointed  to  be  said,  and  it  always 
stands  first  in  the  Euchologies.  The  Pro-anaphora!  : is  common  to 
both,  and,  for  the  rest,  “  St.  Basil’s  is  a  recast  of  St.  James: s,  as  St. 
Chrysostom's  is  an  abbreviation  and  new  edition  of  St.  Luisa  s  , 
but,  like  all  the  other  services  of  the  Greek  Church,  they  are  fai 
too  lono-  for  the  patience  of  a  Western  aggrieved  parishioner. 

We  cordially  wish  good  speed  to  this  praiseworthy  attempt  to 
revive  studies  till  of  late  almost  dead  in  England,  and  will  con¬ 
clude  with  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Hammond  s  courage  m  handling 
another  topic  very  familiar  to  him : — 

The  following  instance  will  show  what  we  mean  by  an  argument  for 
antiquity  from'a  particular  reading.  In  the  prayer  of  the  Little  Entrance 
in  St.  Mark’s  Liturgy  there  is  incorporated  a  passage  from  at.  John,. xx. 
22,  23.  After  the  word  ip.(j)vat](Tas  occurs  the  expression  ei-s  ra  irpoaama 
avTcov,  a  reading  which  finds  a  place  in  no  Greek  MS.  whatever.  But  the 
two  Egyptian  versions  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Memphic  and  Thebaic,, 
have  the  reading.  What  inference  may  we  draw  from  this  fact .  Suiely 
this  .  .  .  that,  when  these  versions  were  made  (t.e.  probably  m  the  second 
century),  since  they  were  made  from  Greek  originals,  there  must  have 
existed  Greek  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament,  containing  this  reading. 
Further,  since  the  reading  seems  to  have  dropped  out  ot  the  Greek  Mao- 
before  the  fourth  century,  the  time  of  Codd.  x  and  the  prayer  in  which 
it  is  incorporated  must  have  been  composed  not  later  than  that  time. 


SOCIAL  PROBLEMS.* 

R,  HERBERT  SPENCER  has  much  to  answer  for  in  being 
j_,  the  spiritual  parent  of  Social  Problems.  Not  that  Mr.  Turn- 
bull  Thomson  accepts  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  principles ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  tilts  straight  at  them.  Mr.  Thomson  declares  that, 
whereas  Mr.  Spencer  holds  that  the  right  basis  of  philosophy  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  perfection  of  reason,  his  own  view  is  that  it  is  the 
mean  between  reason  and  faith.  Mr.  Spencer  says,  “  Every  man 
has  freedom  to  do  as  he  wills,  provided  he  infringes  not  the  equal 
freedom  of  any  other  man.”  Mr.  Thomson  regards  such  equality 
as  impossible,  and  believes  in  “  unequal  freedom,’’  or  “  freedom  in 
ratio.”  His  creed  is  the  “  law  of  universal  variation,”  and  his  rule 
of  life  “  the  circulation  of  good  offices  under  the  law  of  restraint.” 

Life  is  made  up  of  opposite  tendencies.  Mr.  Thomson  does  not 
attempt  to  reconcile  them.  He  does  not  consider  it  his  business 
to  “  make  the  diameters  and  asymptotes  of  the  living  hyperbola 
conform.”  What  he  undertakes  is  to  weigh  their  differences,  and 
estimate  or  indicate  the  causes  or  effects  “  in  figures,  by  weight  or 
measurement,  in  bearings,  by  the  angles  of  divergence.”  He  apolo¬ 
gizes  for  having  quoted  freely  from  certain  elementary  mathe¬ 
matical  rules.  “But  the  clearness  of  illustration  thus  attained 
affords  sufficient  excuse.”  We  shall  give  our  readers  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  estimating  the  nature  of  the  light  so  shed.  One  of  his 
first  principles  is  that  “  a  being  with  self-consciousness  evidently 
cannot  he  within  a  point,  which  is  inimitably  small,  while 
the  body  of  self  occupies  a  tangible  portion  oi.  space.”  Yet 
man,  though  too  bulky  altogether  for  a  point,  must  not 
he  excessively  puffed  up  in  consequence.  Mr.  Thomson  shows 
that  he  makes  less  than  three  cubic  feet,  while  the  diameter  of 
the  earth  is  41,775,360  feet.  The  fact  is,,  mans  “body  is,  as  it. 
were,  a  point,  all  but  infinitesimally  small.”  But  be  compensates 
for  it  in  his  mind,  of  which  every  “idea  is  as  a  straight  line,  all 
hut  infinitesimally  long.”  How  a  line  can  be,  even  though  a 
thought,  “  infinitesimally  ”  long  Mr.  Thomson  does  not  explain. 
It  is°doubtless  an  example  of  his  law  of  opposition,  or  “  universal 
variations.”  But  readers  of  Social  Problems  must  uot  expect  ex¬ 
planations.  It  is  enough  for  them  that  human  life.  “  may  be 
likened  to  an  ellipsoid  described  by  its  orbit  on  the  axis  of  life.” 
It  is  a  pity,  but,  though  “  incomparatlvely  ”  this  ellipsoid  is  the 
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centre  of  the  universe,  mathematically  it  is  not  so.  If  man  re¬ 
sembled  the  black  marble  prince  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  his  body, 
at  any  rate,  might  fulfil  the  condition,  and  enter  into  the  sublime 
position  of  a  mathematical  centre.  The  centre  of  gravity  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  body  is  being  perpetually  altered  by  the  motions  of 
arms,  legs,  and  teet.  Physical  organs,  such  as  the  sense  of  touch 
keep  up  the  communication  with  the  outer  world,  and  execute  a 
parabola  to  perfection.  The  same  laws  which  govern  the 
relations  of  the  body  to  the  world  inevitably  affect  man’s  mind 
also.  Ihus  .Newton’s  law,  that  masses  attract  each  other 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  between  them,  applies 
to  the  mind  as  well  as  to  the  bodily  senses.  A  swimmer 
so..f  ,  an*i  as  are  the  gentlemen  of  Mr.  Thomson’s  acquaintance 
will  jump  overboard  to  recover  a  lady’s  veil,  if  he  sees  it  soon 
enough.  “  At  one  yard’s  distance  there  would  be  no  dimi- 
nution  of  influence;  for  the  square  of  i  is  i.”  Unfortunatelyfor 
the  lady  s  veil,  at  ioo  yards  the  diminution  of  influence  on  the 
spectators  mind  would  have  dwindled  to  10,000,  and  at  1000 
to  1,000  000.  When  the  influences  act  in  varying  directions,’ the 
degree  of  divergency  is,  according  to  Mr.  Thomson,  “  calculable 
on  the  principle  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces,  the  reduced  effect 
being  called  the  resultant”  If  in  the  moral  world  there  were  onlv 
a  sun  and  an  earth — that  is  to  say,  man  and  the  axis  of  man’s  life- 
man  would  execute  his  daily  orbit  with  the  most  delightful  regu- 
ia.nty-  .  ®ut  there  13  a  moon,  who,  by  her  caprices,  disturbs  man  in 
his  elliptic  course.  Unpleasant  results  might  follow  in  the 
material  world  if  the  squares  of  the  distances  decreased  indefi- 
mtely  between  earth  and  moon.  In  the  moral  world  Mr 
Thomson  recommends  this  procedure.  He  promises  a  pro¬ 
portionate  increase  of  attraction  to  his  moral  moon,  moreover  in 
the  same  ratio  as  the  square  of  selfishness  decreases.  Mr 
lhomson  obviously  does  not  agree  with  the  view  of  womanly  at¬ 
traction  idealized  in  the  coquette  of  popular  novels.  Still  he 
warns  his  readers  against  supposing  that  uniformity  is  essential  to 
human  progress.  On  the  contrary,  the  real  law  of  life  is  universal 
variation  Universal  variation  is  the  basis  of  disagreement,  and 
without  disagreement  there  would  be  no  motion. 

Mr.  Thomson  is  an  optimist.  It  may  not  seem  at  first  sin-ht 
\ery  agreeable  to  be  launched  along  a  moral  asymptote.  But°he 
assures  his  students,  it  will  all  come  right  if  men  will  only  get  on 
a  parabolic  curve.’  The  curve  may  be  “  cut  short.”  That  will 
not  matter  to  the  true  healthy  life,  which  will  have  already 
reared  a  moral  cone  for  its  permanent  habitation.  At  the  same 
time,  Mr.  Thomson  is,  in  another  of  his  phases,  a  pessimist 
a  S0‘  .  ro,m  this  point  of  view  man  is  always  advancing  to 

something  better,  which  turns  out  on  one  side  to  be  somethin® 
worse.  Liberty  is  a  good  thing ;  but  without  restraint  of  our- 
selves  and  others  it  degenerates  into  license  and  anarchy.  “  Free- 
dom  in  ratio  ”  is  the  principle  taught  by  moral  mathematics.  Uni- 
versal  fraternity  is  impossible.  So  is  autocracy ;  for  autocracy  is 
centralization  of  power  ;  centralization  is  radiation  to  a  point  •  a 
pomt  has  position,  but  no  magnitude.  Can  anything  be  clearer 
than  that  a  man,  “  even  if  he  be  a  king,  cannot  be  within  a 
point .  Even  if  a  king  could  find  commodious  lodging  in  a  point 
the  convenience  of  other  people  besides  himself  has  now  to  be  con¬ 
sulted.  Education  is  advancing  among  the  masses,  and  education 
gives  power.  Mr.  Thomson  is  perturbed  by  the  thought  that 
what  he  terms  somewhat  equivocally  an  “  elevated  housemaid  ” 
might  like  to  live  in  a  castle,  “simply  because  education  has 
elongated  the  rays  of  her  mind,  so  that  they  encompass  this 
ambition.  For  the  moment  there  is  a  mistress  of  the  castle 
^  1  l  P09SeS3ion,  and  the  elevated  housemaid  is  bid  sweep  up 
the  hearth.  How  long  mistress  and  maid  will  keep  their  present  re¬ 
lations  with  widely  diffused  education  Mr.  Thomson  does  not  seem 
very  sure.  He  is  less  cheerful  than  is  his  wont  on  the  subject  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  general.  Highway  robbery,  he  admits,  is  not  so  common  as  it 
was  a  century  ago  ;  but  “  forgery  and  embezzlement,  the  peculiar  sins 
01  education,  have  so  mightily  increased  as  one  hundred  times  to 
exceed  the  other  in  deleteriousness.”  Pauperism  Mr.  Thomson  re¬ 
gards  with  more  composure  than  the  education  of  the  masses  It 
is  true  that  nearly  fourteen  millions  a  year  are  levied  in  poor-rates 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  other  thirteen  millions  are  drawn 
from  the  nation  in  general  for  charity,  public  and  quasi-private, 
all  of  which  goes  to  feed  pauperism.”  But  then  the  national 
industry  and  self-restraint  have  accumulated  from  savings  a  capital 
which  returns  just  twenty-seven  millions  a  year.  Thus,  “  annual 
having  balances  annual  saying,”  and  the  “  true  cone,”  capital,  rests 
mathematically  on  a  basis  of  which  one  element  is  pauperism 
three  paupers  for  every  3,000/.  of  income.  Pauperism  and  capital 
are  equally  essential  attributes  of  modern  civilization.  But  there 
is  something  of  a  more  spiritual  nature  than  either,  and  that  is 
credit.  Credit,  we  are  told,  “  is  the  ethereal  part  of  man’s  ex¬ 
ternals,  and  has  much  the  same  relation  to  capital  as  the  mind  of 
man  has  to  his  body.”  Noble  in  its  effects,  it  has  a  noble  origin 
the  Australian  savage  when  he  wants  to  borrow  from  his  fellow- 
savage  an  eel  or  a  bit  of  opossum,  mortgages  his  “gin,”  or,  as  some 
might  call  her,  his  wife.  Here,  again,  comes  in  the  grand  principle 
of  liberty  and  restraint.  The  savage  could  do  what  he  liked  with 
his  property  ;  but  for  the  sake  of  an  eel  or  an  opossum  he  restrains 
his  liberty  The  restraint,  “when  measured,  is  under  dynamical 
^.ws#  j-.  •  ^  .  fundamental  cause  of  the  woman  being  the  basis 

ot  credit  is  a  statical  one — namely,  that  through  her  her  owner  is 
restrained;  and  we  have  shown  restraint  to  be  ethereallv  the 
peculiar  attribute  of  man  as  well  as  the  foundation  of  his  good 
work  Eels  opossums,  and  “  gins  ”  are  the  lineal  ancestors  or 
ancestresses  of  Banks  of  England  and  Consols.  The  whole  theory 


of  credit,  and,  for  all  that  we  know,  of  the  decimal  coinage, 

becomes  exquisitely  clear.  “  Without  debt  there  can  be  no  credit  ” 

firt3 10maU  *  SrstTJbasi3  of  credit>  so  3he  may  be  said  to  be  the 
first  cause  of  debt.  How  many,”  pathetically,  but  ambiguously, 
exclaims  Mr.  Thomson,  “  feel  this  in  the  opposite  lights  !  ” 

VV hether  the  proper  definition  of  a  gentleman,  the  justification 
ot  game-laws,  and  the  enfranchisement  of  women,  are  in  the 
natural  parabola  of  Mr.  Thomson’s  course  we  do  not  know.  In 
any  case  he  has  something  to  say  upon  all  these  topics,  and  he 
says  it  with  good  humour  and  with  an  agreeable  copiousness  of 
illustration.  But  philanthropy  “  takes  us  back  to  the  parallelogram 
of  forces,  and  any  young  lady  who  is  tempted  to  enter  life  as  a 
philanthropist  had  better  survey  Mr.  Thomson’s  diagrams,  and 

W,  rTf  1“  She  m:l-v  Possibly,  it  is  true,  go  straight 

rom  big  A  to  big  B,  and  turn  out  a  Mrs.  Fry,  or  other  feminine 
counterpart  of  the  Benevolent  Howard.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
probabilities  are  mathematically  in  favour  of  her  being  deflected 
a  ong  little  c  and  d,  and  a  and  b.  There  are  many  side  paths  to 
one  straight  road.  She  might  become  a  Mrs.  Grigg,  or  a  Miss 
Mogg,  and  re-cork  the  cherry  cordial,”  which  Mr.  Thomson  con¬ 
siders  accompanies  the  tracts  of  a  hospital  visitor,  because  a  dyin® 
patient  has  no  sense  of  his  situation.”  “  Conceit,  heartlessness! 
and  sanctimoniousness”  are,  we  should  suppose,  so  many  forms  of 
ignorance^ and  the  control  over  cherry  cordial  in  a  hospital  ward 
decidedly  implies  strength.  Accordingly,  mature  ladies  like  Mrs. 
Grigg  and  Miss  Mogg,  without  being  aware  of  it,  are  “  sacrilegi¬ 
ously  interfering  with  the  dynamical  law  that  knowledge  should  fu¬ 
el  ease  as  the  square  of  the  years.”  Mr.Thomson  occasionally  has  Ion® 
lucid  intervals,  half-a-dozen  consecutive  chapters  containing  much  in¬ 
formation  and  no  diagrams.  Then,  again,  like  a  ticket-of-leave 
man  refreshed  by  several  years  of  wholesome  diet  and  regular 
habits,  he  dashes  eagerly  back  into  his  ellipsoids  and  his  oscilla¬ 
tions.  If  France  desires  to  understand  her  great  Revolution 
she  must  study  “the  synchronous  polarity  which  developed  itself 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.”'  If  the  doctrine  of  the 
trinity  is  a  stumbling-block  to  Mahommedans  and  European 
rationalists,  Mr.  Thomson  draws  five  lines,  and  makes  it  perfectly 
plain  that  “  in  the  ethereal  universe  there  are  three  infinites  yet 
one  infinite.”  A  diagram  looking  something  like  a  box,  but  which 
is  the  “  Stream  of  Time,”  explains  the  divisions  of  Christendom ; 
and  a  picture  of  a  cricket  marquee,  which,  however,  is  really  a 
moral  cone,  shows  how  “  the  80,000  castaways  in  the  streets  of 
London  have  their  mathematical  counterpoise  in  the  weak,  the 
viituous,  and  the  pure  of  that  city.”  It  is  unkind  in  Mr. 
lhomson,  after  suggesting  that  a  knowledge  of  conic  sections  is 
equivalent  to  studying  Kant  and  Bishop  Butler,  to  remark  that 
mathematics  can  deal  with  the  relative  only  ;  and  this  being  the 
case,  though  we  may  even  approach  infinity,  we  can  never  reach 
it  through  mathematics.”  However,  mathematics  can  get  verv 
close.  It  may  be  tantalizing  that  actual  contact  is  denied'; 
but  ordinary  aspirations  after  the  infinite  may  be  satisfied  with 
coming  as  near  “  as  the  asymptote  of  a  hyperbola  is  to  the  curve 
thereof.”  Mr.  Thomson  proceeds  to  remark “  This  chapter,  on 
the  relation  of  morals  to  religion,  we  begin  to  think,  requires  as 
much  preface  as  a  whole  book.”  Except  that  his  readers  will 
have  anticipated  him  in  the  thought,  the  volume  contains  no  truer 
words.  Only  what  Mr.  Thomson  begins  to  feel  about  one  chapter, 
many  of  his  readers  may  feel  about  all.  He  assures  us  in  the  last 
ot  his  360  pages  that  the  principles  of  “  synchronous  polarity,  re¬ 
flected  action,  and  transmitted  forces  ’  are  equallv  apparent  in 
the  fortunes  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  vibrations  of  a  chain 
bridge,,  and.  the  differences  of  opinion  between  Wesleyan  and 
Catholic  missionaries.  If  so,  the  laws  of  mechanics  must  be  a 
good  deal  more  confused  than  we  had  supposed. 

Social  Problems  contains  so  much  knowledge  and  so  many 
interesting  stories  that  it  is  a  great  pity  it  should  be  defaced 
with  absurd  cobwebs  of  diagrams,  which  give  it  the  semblance  of 
a  poem  rendered  into  Pigeon  English.  Mr.  Thomson’s  studies 
may  have  given  him  a  habit  of  viewing  all  things  through  a 
mathematical  atmosphere ;  but  he  can  scarcely  suppose  that  his 
readers  will  understand  his  morality  the  more  readily  for  having 
to  translate  it  back  again  from  mathematical  forms  into  those  which 
it  naturally  wears.  If  his  plan  be  right,  it  would  be  equally  right 
to  compile  special  ethics  for  every  separate  profession  and  trade 
couched  in  its  own  phraseology.  The  lawyer  should  be  taught  to 
enter  a  demurrer  to  the  proffered  glass  of  sherry,  and  the  grocer  to 
balance  the  merits  of  his  moral  “  crystallized  ”  against  his  “  Clyde 
crushed.”  Morals  are  one  thing  and  mathematics  are  another.  The 
only  effect  of  putting  the  one  into  the  language  of  the  other  is  that 
the  mind  has  two  gates  to  pass  through  instead  of  one  before  being 
confronted  with  the  idea  it  has  to  discuss.  We  rise  from 
Social  Problems  with  a  feeling  that  O’Connell,  when  he  branded 
the  fishwife  as  a  hypothenuse,  may  have  not  been  talking  witty 
nonsense,  but  enunciating  a  great  ethical  problem. 


SOUTH  KENSINGTON  SCIENCE  LECTURES.* 

CjnHE  lectures  in  connexion  with  the  Loan  Collection  of  Instru- 
-L  ments  atSouth  Kensington,  organized  for  the  benefit  of  teachers 
of  Science,  were  addressed  to  a  much  wider  circle,  and  are  here 
presented  to.  the  general  public  in  a  collected  form.  Though  the 
range  of  subjects  included  in  the  first  volume  (now  published)  is 

*  Science  Lectures  at  South  Kensington.  Vol.  I.  London  :  Macmillan 
&  Co.  1878. 
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wide,  the  treatment  is,  on  the  whole,  so  clear  that  an  ordinary 
reader  of  intelligence  will  have  no  difficulty  in  following  the 
lecturer,  and  cannot  fail  to  take  away  many  new  ideas.  It  is  in¬ 
evitable  that  something  should  he  lost  by  the  absence  of  the 
instruments  and  diagrams  which  enriched  and  illustrated  the  lec¬ 
tures  as  originally  delivered,  but  there  are  numerous  woodcuts 
which  to  a  great  extent  supply  the  want  and  render  the  text 
intelligible.  Some  of  the  lectures,  however,  suffer  much  in  this 
respect,  and  particularly  the  two  by  Professor  Stokes,  op  the 
colours  of  natural  bodies  and  on  fluorescence.  In  this  case  it  was 
found  impracticable  to  reproduce  the  coloured  diagrams ;  the 
clearness  of  the  language,  however,  goes  far  to  compensate  for 
their  absence,  though  the  results  are  not  so  vividly  impressed  on 
the  imagination.  Perhaps  exception  may  be  taken  to  one  or  two 
of  the  lectures  as  being  a  little  too  technical ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  they  were  addressed  to  teachers  of  Science — 
wonderful  beings  who  are  supposed  to  understand  every  subject 
under  the  sun. 

The  volume  opens  with  a  singularly  able  lecture  on  photography 
by  Captain  Abney,  who,  by  his  patient  researches,  has  done  more 
than  any  other  person  to  convert  this  somewhat  despised  art  into 
a  science.  In  the  clear  account  here  given,  the  reader  will  find 
fully  explained  (possibly  for  the  first  time)  the  simple  principles 
which  lie  at  the  root  of  all  photographic  processes.  If  it  has  been 
his  fate  to  have  floundered  through  any  of  the  ordinary  hand¬ 
books  of  the  art,  he  can  hardly  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  manner 
in  which  the  key  here  supplied  reduces  the  confusion  to  perfect 
order.  In  reading  the  concluding  part  of  the  lecture  the  con¬ 
clusion  is  irresistibly  forced  upon  us  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great 
advance  in  photography,  and  that  this  art  may  soon  do  for  colour 
what  it  has  long  done  for  form.  It  is  interesting  to  compare,  in  Captain 
Abney’s  sketch  of  the  development  of  photography the  difficulties 
which  are  now  experienced  in  “  fixing,”  or  rendering  permanent, 
the  photographs  of  objects  in  their  natural  colours,  which  M. 
Becquerel  has  obtained,  with  the  similar  troubles  which  the  early 
photographers  in  black  and  white  had  to  contend  with.  Captain 
Abney’s  own  experiments,  in  which  he  has  not  only  succeeded  in 
photographing  the  invisible  ultra-red  rays,  but  has  given  a 
rationale  of  the  process,  seem  to  open  up  new  possibilities  for  pho¬ 
tography,  by  removing  the  limitation  of  photographic  action  to 
the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum. 

We  have  already  referred  to  Professor  Stokes’s  lectures,  which 
clear  up  many  points  of  difficulty  as  to  the  origin  of  the  colours  of 
objects.  As  a  general  principle  the  colour  is  shown  to  be  due  to 
absorption,  which  sifts  out  the  rays  of  other  colours,  and  not  to 
any  peculiarity  in  the  act  of  reflection.  Professor  Stokes,  how¬ 
ever,  is  careful  to  point  out  that  there  is  an  exception  in  the  case 
of  very  opaque  bodies,  such  as  gold,  copper,  and  some  aniline  dyes, 
which  reflect  light  of  the  complementary  colour  to  that  which 
they  absorb.  Thus  the  colour  of  gold  “by  transmitted  light  is 
blue  or  green.  The  peculiar  property  of  fluor-spar  and  cer¬ 
tain  other  bodies,  by  virtue  of  which  blue  light  is  given  out 
uuder  the  action  of  the  invisible  ultra-violet  rays,  or  red  light 
under  the  action  of  the  blue  rays,  has,  under  the  name  of 
fluorescence,  received  a  full  and  complete  explanation  from  Pro¬ 
fessor  Stokes,  and  he  now  puts  his  great  discovery  in  clear 
language  before  his  audience,  showing  them  how  to  repeat  his 
experiments  without  apparatus.  Of  Professor  Kennedy’s  lectures 
on  the  kinematics  of  machinery  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  they 
give  an  excellent  digest  of  Professor  Reuleaux’s  book,  which  was 
reviewed  in  these  columns  *,  and  that  they  were  illustrated  by 
the  kinematic  models  lent  by  Professor  Reuleaux. 

The  lectures  on  the  steam-engine,  by  Mr.  Bramwell,  are  so  far 
disappointing  that  they  make  us  wish  for  more.  There  is  so  much 
to  be  said  about  this  prime  motor,  on  which  our  modern  life  so 
largely  depends,  that  a  lecturer  who,  like  Mr.  Bramwell,  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  whole  subject,  naturally  feels  em¬ 
barrassed  with  the  mass  of  materials  at  his  disposal.  The  sketch 
of  the  history  of  the  steam-engine  will  be  read  with  interest,  and 
in  this  connexion  it  is  curious  to  notice  the  slow  steps  by  which 
the  simple  form  of  the  direct-acting  engine  was  arrived  at  from 
the  original  beam-engine,  the  idea  of  which  had  become  rooted  in 
men’s  minds  from  its  convenience  for  pumping  operations  in 
mines.  Having  once  got  into  a  groove,  invention  had  much  diffi¬ 
culty  in  striking  out  a  new  path.  Another  curious  point  is  that 
all  steam-engines  begin  with  a  reciprocating  motion  and  almost 
always  end  with  rotary  motion,  which  is  the  form  in  which  the 
power  is  generally  required  to  be  delivered.  Yet,  of  the  number¬ 
less  attempts  at  rotary  engines,  there  is  not  one  which  can  fairly 
be  said  to  be  a  success.  Mr.  Bramwell  enters  at  some  length  on 
the  important  question  of  the  best  form  of  boiler,  the  object  aimed 
at  in  all  good  constructions  being  to  combine  a  large  evaporating 
surface  with  great  strength,  so  as  to  avoid  violent  ebullition  by 
which  particles  of  water  are  carried  over  with  the  steam,  giving 
rise  to  what  is  known  as  “  priming.”  Another  important  matter 
in  the  efficiency  of  the  boiler  is  the  stoking,  on  which  depends  the 
complete  combustion  of  the  fuel.  The  advantages  of  expansion 
and  condensation  are  clearly  pointed  out,  and  diagrams  are  given 
to  show  the  gain  in  work  which  is  got  out  of  a  given  weight  of 
steam  by  cutting  off  at  half  or  quarter  stroke,  and  allowing  the 
steam  to  expand  in  the  cylinder,  so  as  to  do  work  by  mere  ex¬ 
pansion  during  the  remainder  of  the  stroke.  The  value  of  a  con¬ 
denser,  which,  by  forming  a  vacuum,  removes  the  back  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere,  is  similarly  exhibited.  Mr.  Bramwell’s  lectures 


are  so  instructive  that  it  seems  a  pity  he  should,  in  a  book  intended 
for  the  general  reader,  have  presupposed  a  pretty  extensive  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  subject.  A  few  words  of  explanation  here 
and  there  would  have  removed  all  difficulty,  whilst  there  can  be 
but  little  advantage  in  giving  the  bare  names  of  various  contriv¬ 
ances  without  any  description.  We  are  afraid  that  many  readers 
may  find  Mr.  Bramwell  rather  tantalizing. 

In  “  Radiation,”  by  Professor  G.  Forbes,  we  have  an  interesting 
account  of  the  steps  by  which  the  identity  of  luminous  and  non- 
luminous  vibrations  was  established.  The  idea  that  radiant  heat, 
light,  and  actinism  are  only  diverse  manifestations  of  one  and  the 
same  thing — radiation  or  radiant  energy — is  one  which  has  made  its 
way  but  slowly,  and  Professor  Forbes’s  lecture  will  do  much  good 
in  impressing  the  fact  vividly  on  the  imagination. 

Mr.  Sorby,  in  his  lecture  on  microscopes,  lays  great  stress  on 
the  importance  of  a  suitable  illumination  of  the  object,  and  gives 
a  remarkably  clear  statement  of  the  principles  involved.  His 
explanation  is  all  the  more  valuable  because  this  is  a  matter 
which  has  been  unaccountably  neglected  in  text-books,  it  being 
assumed  that  the  light  gets  to  the  object  somehow,  and  that  then 
the  course  of  the  rays  is  to  be  studied  in  due  form.  Mr.  Sorby  also 
touches  on  the  interesting  question  whether  some  of  the  supposed 
minute  markings  seen  with  very  high  powers  are  real,  or  merely 
due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  waves  of  light  are  too  coarse  for 
the  refinements  of  the  modern  microscope. 

Mr.  Bottomley  and  Professor  Oarey  Foster  deal  with  the  cognate 
subjects  of  electrometers  and  electrical  measurements.  The  former 
traces  the  various  steps  by  which  Coulomb’s  torsion  balance,  after 
many  improvements  at  the  hands  of  Faraday,  was  transformed 
into  Sir  W.  Thomson’s  quadrant  electrometer,  an  instrument  which 
gives  the  same  delicacy  in  measurements  of  statical  electricity  as 
had  been  obtained  for  dynamical  electricity  with  the  reflecting  gal¬ 
vanometer.  Professor  Carey  Foster  has  a  difficult  subject  to  deal 
with,  and  he  has  perhaps  given  too  many  disconnected  experi¬ 
ments  ;  but  the  statement  of  some  of  the  principles  is  very  clear. 
The  comparison  of  the  capacity  of  a  conductor  for  electricity  to 
the  capacity  of  a  vessel  for  a  gas,  and  of  the  potential  to  gaseous 
pressure,  is  very  happy,  and  will  do  much  to  smooth  over  the 
reader’s  difficulties. 

An  account  of  apparatus  relating  to  vegetable  physiology,  by 
Mr.  Sydney  H.  Vines,  completes  the  series  of  lectures  in  the  first 
volume.  Mr.  Vines  has  brought  together  some  highly  interesting 
facts  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  growth  of  plants  and  the  germi¬ 
nation  of  seeds.  One  important  result  is  that  light  has  a  retarding, 
and  warmth  an  accelerating,  effect  on  the  growth  of  plants ; 
another  is  that  gravity  causes  the  root  to  grow  towards  the  earth, 
in  whatever  position  the  seed  may  be  placed.  These  conclusions 
follow  from  experiments  with  some  ingenious,  but  simple,  ap¬ 
paratus,  which  was  exhibited  at  South  Kensington.  The  lectures, 
of  which  we  have  given  a  brief  outline,  suffice  to  show  that  the 
Exhibition  of  Scientific  Instruments  has  brought  forth  good 
fruit,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  it  preserved  in  a  permanent  form. 


THE  HEREFORDSHIRE  POMONA.* 

rilO  a  race  that  within  living  memory  has  never  missed  the  May 
-L  blush  of  apple  blossom  or  the  autumn  crop  of  ruddy  or  orange 
and  yellow  fruit,  it  does  not  readily  occur  to  go  back  to  the 
beginning  of  things  and  to  inquire  at  what  time  in  our  history 
the  culture  of  the  apple  and  pear  and  the  manufacture  of 
cider  and  perry  first  came  into  vogue.  That  it  is  on  these  pro¬ 
ductions  in  no  small  measure  that  Herefordshire,  resting  from  its 
long  Border  warfare,  has  for  many  generations  depended  for  a 
large  part  of  its  wealth,  might  be  gathered  from  the  traditional 
honour  paid  to  the  names  of  John  first  Viscount  Scudamore, 
the  friend  of  Buckingham  and  Laud,  and  the  improver  of  the 
Redstreak  as  a  cider  fruit,  in  the  days  of  Charles  I.,  and  of 
Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  and  the  widely-famed  experimenter  in  vegetable 
physiology  in  general  and  in  the  hybridization  of  apples  and  pears 
in  particular,  during  the  reigns  of  George  III.,  George  IV.,  and 
William  IV.  A  third  epoch  in  the  annals  of  Herefordshire  Pomo¬ 
logy  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  appearance  of  the  first  part  of 
the  Herefordshire  Pomona,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Woolhope 
Club,  which  bids  fair  to  throw  new  light  on  the  rise  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  this  fruit  culture,  and  also  to  stimulate  private  and  pro¬ 
fessional  growers  to  do  their  part  in  maintaining  the  reputation 
of  their  county.  The  present  handsome  instalment  of  that  publi¬ 
cation,  borrowing  its  name  apparently  from  Knight’s  Pomona 
Ilerefordiensis,  published  in  quarto  in  1 8 1 1  by  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  Herefordshire,  and  availing  itself  of  the  best  features 
of  that  truly  scientific  but  scarcely  entertaining  work,  begins  with 
an  excellent  introduction  by  Dr.  Bull,  on  the  “  Early  History  of 
the  Apple  and  Pear.”  This  is  followed  by  an  acute  and  in¬ 
telligent  criticism  of  Knight’s  Work  in  the  Orchard,  with  appendices 
relating  to  his  seedling  apple  and  pear  varieties,  and  the  reports 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  upon  them;  and  then  we  come 
to  the  systematic  description  and  delineation  of  the  best 
Herefordshire  apples  and  pears  of  the  present  day.  As  for  the 
drawings  and  chromo-lithographs,  it  is  no  impeachment  to 

*  The  Herefordshire  Pomona  ;  containing  Coloured  Figures  and  Descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  most  esteemed  hinds  of  Apples  and  Pears.  Edited  by  Robert 
Hogg,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.,  &c.  Part  I.  Loudon :  Ilardwicke  &  Bogue. 
Hereford:  Jakeman  &  Carver.  1878. 
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the  lady  artists  whom  more  than  sixty  years  ago  Knight 
pressed  into  his  service  to  say  that  the  comparison  of  the  plates 
of  the  new  and  old  Pomonas  speaks  volumes  for  the  progress  of 
this  branch  ot  art  in  the  interval.  The  nice  and  accurate  work 
of  Miss  A.  Ellis  illustrates  better  than  any  verbal  commentary 
the  descriptions  of  the  Foxwhelp,  Pomeroy,  Stirling  Castle, 
AY  ormsley  Pippin,  Lord  Suffield,  Ilawthornden,  and  other  apples, 
as  we  see  them  in  the  orchard ;  and  we  have  only  to  wish  that 
the  work  may  proceed  with  that  thorough  sympathy  between  artist 
and  author  which  marks  this  first  part. 

We  can  barely  glance  at  the  folklore  of  the  apple  and  pear,  for 
which  Dr.  Bull  has  ransacked  the  stores  of  Cox's  Mythology  of  the 
Aryan  Nations,  and  the  tales  and  stories  of  Naake,  Grimm,  and 
Thorpe.  The  presence  everywhere  in  my  thland  of  the  golden  apples 
shows  how  ancient  and  wide-spread  has  been  the  esteem  paid  to 
the  foremost  type  of  pomological  fruit.  The  apple-tree  and  its 
fruit  have  also  found  favour,  as  Dr.  Bull  shows,  with  ecclesiastical 
writers,  who  associated  the  tree,  inter  alia,  with  the  form  and  the 
wood  of  the  cross.  No  small  amount  of  curious  lore  has  been  un¬ 
earthed  from  Pliny's  Natural  History  about  Roman  apple  and  pear 
culture,  whence  we  gather  that,  like  our  horticulturists,  the 
ancients  excelled  in  grafting,  and  named  their  seedlings  and 
grafted  fruits  after  themselves  or  their  own  fancies.  It  is  still  more 
noteworthy  that  Pliny  records  the  manufacture  of  wine  from  apples 
and  pears  in  his  day,  and  the  medical  use  of  it  as  a  cooling  drink  for 
invalids.  We  fear  we  must  give  up  that  wonderful  bit  of 
chronicle-lore  in  Henry  of  Huntingdon  where  one  son  of  Earl 
Godwin  is  represented  as  entertaining  another  at  Hereford  at  a 
banquet  at  which  the  heads  and  limbs  of  his  attendants  were 
served  “  in  vessels  of  wine,  mead,  pigment,  morat,  and  cyder.” 
As  this  history  was  first  published’  by  Saville  in  1576,  the  last 
word  may  have  been  an  addition  of  the  printer;  and  another 
curious  early  use  of  the  word  in  the  MS.  Hereford  Wycliffe  Bible- 
believed  to  be  of  the  date  of  1420,  and  possibly  written  by  Wick- 
liffe’s  companions  in  their  hiding  place  of  Deerfold  Forest  in 
North  Herefordshire— where  in  Luke  i.  15  the  angel's  words  are 
given,  “  For  he  schal  be  gret  before  the  Lord,  and  he  schal  not 
drinke  wyn  ne  sider,”  may  have  been  only  a  local  translation 
for  aixepa  or  “strong  drink,”  though  it  may  also  indicate  that  by 
that  date  cider  was  a  common  drink  of  the  people.  The  earliest 
mentioned  apples  with  which  we  meet  in  England,  though  William 
of  Malmesbury  speaks  of  wild  apples  or  crabs  in  the  reign  of  Edgar, 
in  973  a.d.,  are  the  Pearmain  andCostard.  The  one  occurs  in  a  legal 
deed  of  King  John’s  reign,  the  other  in  a  fruiterer’s  bill  of  the  time 
of  Edward  1.  The  derivation  of  the  former,  probably  from  the 
analogy  ot  the  last  syllable  of  “  Charlemagne,”  indicates  “an  apple 
resembling  a  large  pear”;  the  latter,  also  known  in  England  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  “  Costard  apple,”  has  a  literary  interest  as 
having  given  a  name  to  the  costermongers  or  costard-mongers. 
Dr.  Bull’s  quotations  from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  and  Arbuthnot 
and  Pope  show  that  costermongers  and  apple-women  have  long  been 
synonymous.  Pears,  it  would  seem,  are  a  fruit  that  we  owe,  with 
the  cherry,  peach,  fig,  medlar,  and  quince,  to  Roman  introduction, 
though  there  is  but  scanty  mention  of  them  in  our  early  history.  As 
many  of  the  early  abbots  came  from  Normandy,  and  the  monastic 
gardens  were  their  earliest  seedplot  in  England,  we  probably  owe 
to  them  the  introduction  of  the  first  known  and  favourite  varieties. 
The  most  esteemed  in  Edward  I.’s  reign  were  the  St.  Regie  and 
Passe  Pucelle  pears,  both  of  French  origin,  though  the  cele¬ 
brated  Wardon  pear,  raised  first  by  the  Cistercian  monks  of 
Wardon  in  Bedfordshire,  so  famous  in  and  after  the  days  of 
Henry  VIII.,  betrays  a  native  growth.  Parkinson’s  Warden  is 
described  as  a  “pound  pear,”  and  is,  we  are  reminded,  a  large 
iron-hearted  stewing  pear.  The  expression  “  a  pound  pear  ”  may 
be  compared  with  Pliny’s  use  of  “Libralia”in  token  of  great 
weight.  To  quit  this  part  of  our  subject,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
date  of  the  origin  ol  English  and  Ilerelordshire  orchards  is  verv  un¬ 
certain,  and  that  of  cider  and  perry  still  more  so.  From  BishupS  win- 
field's  Roll  these  beverages  would  seem  not  to  have  existed  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  Gerarde,  however,  witnesses  both  to  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  orchards  and  hedgerow  apple-trees  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  also  to  the  general  appreciation  of  the 
liquor  made  therefrom.  The  orchards  seem  to  have  spread  from 
Kent  into  the  West  in  the  course  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  though  we  are  inclined  to  think,  with  one  of  the  his¬ 
torians  of  A\  orcestershire,  that  cider  may  have  existed  from  a  much 
earlier  period  under  some  other  name,  or  under  that  of  wine.  Evelyn, 
in  his  Pomona,  an  appendix  to  his  Silva,  containing  his  own 
practical  views  as  to  orchards,  and  those  of  the  best  horticulturists 
of  his  age,  must  have  given  a  great  impetus  to  the  growth 
of  apples  and  pears  and  to  the  beverages  manufactured  from  them, 
and  lrorn  this  collection,  and  the  two  books  of  John  Philips's 
Herefordshire  Poem  on  Cyder  (1700),  may  be  gathered  all  that  is 
known  or  surmised  of  their  history  up  to  the  period  of  Lord 
Scudamore  and  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Redstreak. 

It  was  with  this  once  famous  cider  apple, 

whose  pulpous  fruit 

With  gold  irradiate  aud  vermilion  shines — 

a  native  of  Hereford  shire,  raised  from  seed  by  Lord  Scudamore, 
from  whom  it  got  its  synonym  of  “  Scudamore’s  Crab  ” — that 
Knight  began  the  plates  and  descriptions  of  his  Pomona  Here- 
fordiensis.  Its  merits  were  then  reckoned  far  bevond  comparison 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  finest  cider,  and  for  its  extraordinary 
celerity  ot  growth.  Some,  it  is  admitted  by  Evelvn,  capriciously 
preferred  the  Fox  whelp  and  theGennet-moyle,  which  he  held  to  be 


I  too  soft  and  effeminate  for  a  judicious  palate;  but  Nourse  in  the 
°1  the  last  century  sounded  the  note  of  the  decadence 
of  its  cider,  and  Knight  in  iStt  pronounced  that  the  Redstreak 
had  outlived  its  ancient  reputation.  The  Eoxwhelp,  which  took 
the  place  of  the  Redstreak,  holds  its  own  still  amongst  the  most 
esteemed  varieties  for  cider  fruit,  with  the  Royal  Wilding,  the 
V  Lite  Normandy  Beech,  the  "Yellow  Styre  (figared  in  Knight’s 
Pomona),  and  Skyrme's  Kernel;  and  the  “Apple  John”  and 
Leathercoat .  ol  Shakspeare  still  flourish,  with  the  same  charac¬ 
teristics  as  in  Shakspeare’s  time,  under  the  names  of  “  Winter 
Greening  and  “Royal  Russet.”  The  Foxwhelp,  however,  declines 
to  confirm  Knights  theory  that  the  efficacy  of  graftin0-  is  limited 
by  the  natural  vitality  of  the  tree.  Dr.  Bull  shows  that  that  great 
vegetable  physiologist  was  mistaken  in  his  view  that  “  there  is 
no  renewal  of  vitality  in  the  process  of  grafting,  but  that  the  scion 
carries  with  it  the  debility  of  the  tree  from  which  it  is  taken,”  and 
that  thus  the  different  varieties  of  apples  have  their  term  of 
natural  decay.  This  belief  sprang  from  the  theory  that  a  graft 
cannot  live  longer  than  the  tree  it  is  taken  from,  and  rests 
on  the  assumption  that  the  new  wood  proceeding  from  the  graft 
is  not  a  new  tree,  but  only  a  detached  part  of  the  parent.  “  This,” 
says  Dr.  Bull,  “  is  a  mistake.  The  embryo  in  a  seed,  the  bud 
inserted  in  budding,  the  buds  in  a  graft  or  cutting,  differ  only  in 
their  position,  and  each,  as  it  develops,  becomes  a  new  individual, 
not  a  mere  dependent  portion  of  the  parent.”  It  would  seem  that 
Mr.  Knight  failed  to  take  in  the  fact  that  every  bud  is  essentially 
a  new  tree,  with  a  new  life,  and  that  canker  in  apple-trees  is  due 
to  divers  causes  besides  old  age ;  whence  his  fatuous,  but  unful¬ 
filled,  prophecj'  of  a  speedy  end  to  the  Foxwhelp.  Modem 
horticulture,  on  the  contrary,  looking  to  the  proofs  afforded  by 
the  twelfth-century  Pearmain  and  Costard,  and  those  old  varieties 
the  Catshead,  Winter  Queening,  Golden  Pippin,  London  Queen- 
ing,  and  Leathercoat,  which  are  still  propagated  successfully  by 
grafting,  recognizes  that,  “  where  soil  and  climate  conspire  to  the 
growth  of  the  apple-tree,  any  variety  may  be  indefinitely  prolonged 
by  care  and  skill.” 

In  the  new  Pomona,  the  Foxwhelp  leads  off  with  a  crimson 
bloom  on  the  sunward  side,  which  goes  far  to  falsify  Knight's 
foreboding  of  speedy  decay.  The  Foxwhelp  is,  we  believe 
with  Knight,  a  truly  Herefordshire  apple,”  though  Evelyn 
accounted  it  of  Gloucestershire.  The  dark  round  patches  often 
seen  on  its  surface,  which  a  novice  might  deem  confirmatory  of 
Mr.  Knight’s  theory,  are  really  formed  by  a  microscopic  fungus 
(Spilocaa  pomi),  common  to  other  apples  of  old  trees,  and  more 
abundant  in  some  seasons  than  others.  Its  name  has  been  referred 
to  a  supposed  resemblance  of  its  eye  to  that  of  a  young  fox,  though 
others  say  that  a  fox-hunter  found  it,  named  it,  and  doubtless 
commended  its  pressed  juice.  Its  home  is  in  the  deep  clay  loam  of 
the  old  red  sandstone  in  central  Herefordshire,  especially  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Lugg  and  Frome.  In  the  broad  valley  of  the  Wye 
its  presence  is  to  be  looked  for  only  on  the  slopes  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  river.  Perhaps  its  slow  growth  and  capricious  bearing  have 
kept  it  back  from  universal  favour  with  the  growers,  besides  which 
of  late  years  the  grafts  have  not  succeeded  well.  All  that  is 
needed,  however,  is  resolute  and  patient  cultivation.  Its  liquor 
will  repay  a  liberal  outlay  of  pains  by  its  strength,  soundness, 
and  peculiar  musky  flavour.  We  must  own,  however,  to  a 
sympathy  with  those  who  prefer  its  admixture  for  strength  and 
flavour  with  cider  of  mixed  fruit.  Neat  and  unmixed,  it  is  rough 
and  strong,  and  liable  to  change  colour  on  exposure.  Hence, 
though  we  have  quaffed,  under  Oredenhill,  Foxwhelp  cider  which 
might  have  been  deemed  ambrosial  for  its  aroma,  we  incline  to  the 
taste  ol  those  who,  as  Philips  tells  us,  in  his  day 
a  compounded  fluid  drained 
From  different  mixtures,  Woodcock,  Elliot,  Moyle, 

Hough  Elliot,  sweet  Pearmain, 

most  of  which  varieties  have  been  commemorated  by  Knight.  The 
lruit  of  the  Foxwhelp  is  roundish,  inclining  to  ovate  or  conical; 
the  eye  small  and  shallow  set ;  the  flesh  yellow  tinged  with  red. 
Our  next  delineated  apple  is  the  Pomeroy,  of  which  an  early  and  a 
later  type  are  figured,  that  which  has  its  striped  and  conical  fruit- 
ripe  in  October  appearing  to  be  the  Herefordshire  Pomeroy.  It 
does  not  appear,  despite  its  second  name,  to  be  of  French  origin 
but  more  probably  its  home  was  some  one  of  the  Devonshire 
parishes  which,  when  Norman  French  was  prevalent  in  England, 
got  this  suffix — e.g.  Stockleigh  Pomeroy.  This  Pomeroy  is  “  a 
dessert  apple  of  great  excellence,  and  its  flesh  is  of  delicate  texture.” 
It  is  mentioned  by  Philips  {Cyder,  b.  i.  474).  The  later,  or  Winter 
Pomeroy,  is  rather  a  culinary  apple,  in  season  from  October  to 
December,  of  larger  size,  a  greener  and  less  ruddy  skin,  and  more 
subacidity  in  its  yellowish  flesh.  Both  may  be  found  in  the 
leading  Herefordshire  garden  orchards. 

We  must  pass  briefly  over  the  descriptions  of  the  four  remain- 
ing  plates.  The  third  begins  with  the  Joauneting,  Juneting,  or 
St.  John  apple,  so  named  doubtless  like  the  Margaret  apple, 
the  Maudlin  (and  we  may  add,  the  Lukewards),  to  connect 
fruits  which  matured  at  particular  seasons  with  the  festivals  of  the 
Church  in  the  middle  ages.  This  little  hard}',  healthy,  greenish- 
yellow  apple  has  a  slightly  perfumed  flavour,  and  is  best  eaten  from 
the  tree.  The  yellowish  summer  Golden  Pippin,  which,  like  the 
J oanneting,  soon  loses  its  freshness,  is  an  early  bearer,  ripening 
about  the  end  of  August,  whereas  the  John  apple  ou°-ht 
to  be  ripe  in  the  beginning  of  July.  We  are  told  that  the  summer 
Golden  Pippin  makes  delicious  apple  jelly.  The  Devonshire 
Quarrenden,  or  Sack  apple,  ripening  in  the  first  week  of  August, 
is  particularly  hardy  and  prolific  in  all  soils  and  climates ;  but  its 
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richly-coloured  fruit  in  many  a  Herefordshire  cottage  garden  is 
said  to  be  larger  and  liner  than  in  its  native  county.  The  Wor¬ 
cester  Pearnrain,  said  to  be  a  seedling  of  the  Quarrenden,  is  more 
akin  to  it  in  colour  and  texture  than  in  its  shape,  which  is  more 
conical ;  it  is  ripe  in  August  and  September,  hardy,  and  productive. 
The  Herefordshire  “  Spice  apple  ”  is  another  approved  dessert  apple 
of  a  shiny  yellow  skin,  deep  crimsoned  towards  the  sun.  In  the 
fifth  plate  the  most  notable  specimens  are  the  Spring  Grove  Codling, 
a  cone-shaped  seedling  named  by  Knight  in  1810  after  the  seat 
of  his  friend  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  the  Wormsley  Pippin,  named 
by  him  after  his  birthplace,  and  accounted  by  him  the  best  seedling 
he  ever  produced.  Both  are  famous  culinary  apples,  the  latter 
well  approved  for  dessert.  The  “  Stirling  Castle,”  too,  on  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  a  Herefordshire  grower,  is,  notwithstanding  its  northern 
origin,  a  “  gem  of  apples.”  In  the  sixth  plate,  the  “  Lord  Suffield,” 
an  early  autumn  apple  for  culinary  purposes,  and  the  later  Ilaw- 
thornden,  also  a  kitchen  apple,  are  deserving  of  special  notice, 
though  for  crimson  and  yellow  skin,  sweet,  tender  flesh,  and  juicy 
flavour,  we  incline  to  prefer  the  familiar  and  fragrant  “  Tom  Putt  ” 
of  the  Herefordshire  orchard. 

But  we  think  we  have  said  enough  of  this  handsome  first  instal¬ 
ment  of  the  new  Herefordshire  Pomona  to  recommend  it  to  the 
notice  of  all  owners  and  cultivators  of  orchards,  whether  amateur 
or  professional. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

I^EW  of  the  American  colleges  or  Universities  attain  an  English 
or  German  standard.  The  education  they  give  is  ambitious, 
superficial, and  therefore  unsound.  The  most  highly  boasted  Ameri¬ 
can  institutions  turn  out  very  few  scholars,  though  perhaps,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  whole  number  of  pupils,  fewer  dunces,  than  their 
English  rivals.  In  like  manner  the  professoriate,  though  it  includes 
men  who  would  do  honour  to  any  English  or  German  University,  is, 
on  the  whole,  decidedly  inferior  in  depth  and  thoroughness  of  ac¬ 
quirement  to  the  teaching  bodies  of  Erance,  Germany,  and  Great 
Britain.  But  in  pure  science,  and  in  science  applied  to  practical 
purposes,  the  United  States  hold  their  own  with  any  rivals.  The 
Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories  is  worthy  of  comparison  with 
any  achievement  of  European  engineers  and  geographers.  The 
naturalists  whom  the  liberal  policy  of  the  Government  attaches  to 
every  expedition  that  affords  an  opportunity  of  inquiry  into  new 
regions  hitherto  traversed  chiefly  by  hunters,  trappers,  or  traders, 
have  contributed  in  a  manner  not  unworthy  of  their  special  op¬ 
portunities  to  their  several  departments  of  knowledge.  The 
range  of  botany  and  of  zoology  has  been  not  a  little  extended  by 
American  discoveries  and  investigations ;  and  not  the  least 
important  of  those  records  of  geological  inquiry  which  have 
brought  out  new  evidence  in  favour  of  the  evolutionary  theory  came 
from  beyond  the  Atlantic.  American  astronomers,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  rank  with  the  first  in  the  world,  and  the  observatories  of 
Washington  and  Cambridge  are  scarcely  less  famous  than  that  of 
Greenwich,  as  that  of  Melbourne  rivals  those  of  Europe,  while  it 
has  the  special  advantage  of  bringing  within  the  range  of  its  ob¬ 
servations  a  part  of  the  heavens  inaccessible  to  Northern  tele¬ 
scopes.  Among  the  very  few  notable  American  books  which  con¬ 
stitute  our  list  for  the  present  month,  the  most  valuable  is  a  quarto 
pamphlet  in  which  Professor  Asaph  Hall  and  Rear-Admiral  Rodgers 
record  the  observations  made  at  Washington  upon  the  satellites 
of  Mars  during  the  opposition  of  last  year.  Mars  enters  into  op¬ 
position  once  in  about  every  two  years ;  but,  owing  to  the  ex¬ 
tremely  elliptical  character  of  his  orbit,  he  is  at  some  oppositions 
much  nearer  to  us  than  at  others.  Again,  according  as  he  happens 
to  lie  far  south  or  north  of  the  Celestial  Equator,  lie  is  favourably 
situated  for  observation  in  either  terrestrial  hemisphere.  The  oppo¬ 
sition  of  1877  was  favourable  in  point  of  distance,  but  disadvantage¬ 
ous  to  Northern  observers  in  so  far  that  the  planet  was  situate  con¬ 
siderably  to  the  southward.  It  occurred,  however,  to  the  chiefs  of  the 
official  Observatory  of  the  United  States  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
opportunity  to  search  for  satellites  of  the  orb  proverbially  known 
as  moonless.  How  speedily  they  startled  the  world  with  the 
announcement  that  Mars  had  two  satellites  no  one  interested 
in  astronomical  discoveries  can  have  forgotten.  There  was  no 
general  reason  to  anticipate  such  a  result.  The  satellites  are 
so  small  that  their  entire  mass  could  not  affect  perceptibly 
the  movements  of  their  primary ;  and  though  the  earth  has 
one  moon,  while  all  the  greater  planets  external  to  Mars  have 
several,  the  general  order  of  the  solar  system  did  not  encourage 
the  expectation  that  Mars  would  in  this  respect  resemble  Jupiter 
or  Saturn.  He  belongs  distinctly  to  the  inner  class  of  planets — 
those  four  comparatively  small  ones  which  lie  nearest  to  the  sun 
within  the  ring  of  asteroids.  Of  these,  the  earth  alone  has  a 
moon  ;  though  Venus  was  once  supposed  to  have  a  satellite  of  con¬ 
siderable  size,  which,  if  it  existed,  could  not  but  be  habitually  seen  in 
the  telescopes  of  the  present  day.  The  earth,  however,  is  the  largest, 
and  Mars,  if  not  in  actual  extent,  yet  in  mass  and  density,  is  the 
smallest,  of  the  four  interior  planets  ;  and  there  was  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  single  exception  presented  by  the  earth  would  be 
repeated  in  the  case  of  a  planet  more  resembling  Mercury  than 
either  of  the  other  two  members  of  the  same  class.  Satellites, 
however,  he  was  found  to  have  ;  both  of  them  exceedingly  minute. 
Regarded  from  Mars,  the  moon  would  present  not  merely  a  visible 
disc,  but  a  circumference  equal  to  one  quarter  of  the  earth's.  The 
satellites  of  Mars  at  the  same  distance  are  smaller  than  any  stars 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  They  revolve  round  the  planet  with  ex¬ 


traordinary  speed,  and  in  close  proximity.  The  outer,  or  further, 
Deimos,  occupies  a  little  more  than  one  Martial  day  in  performing 
its  journey;  the  interior,  rhobos,  completes  its  circuit  in  eight 
hours.  The  latter,  therefore,  which  is  the  brighter  of  the  two,  is 
for  the  greater  part  of  its  journey  invisible,  being  hidden  behind 
the  planet  or  invisible  from  passing  over  its  face ;  and  when  out¬ 
side  the  disc  it  is  still  concealed  in  the  glare  from  all  but  powerful 
telescopes.  Only  close  examination  of  their  movements  could 
enable  astronomers  to  distinguish  these  satellites  from  minute 
fixed  stars,  and  until  the  observations  at  Washington  in  1877  no 
one  had  supposed  that  Mars  had  any  satellite  at  all.  In  fact,  Mars, 
in  the  possession  of  satellites  so  small  in  proportion  to  their  primary, 
is  more  exceptionally  situated  than  was  formerly  imagined.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  earth  has  a  second  satellite  too  small,  too 
near,  too  rapid  in  its  movements  to  be  detected  from  her  surface, 
but  which  perhaps  may  be  considered  analogous  to  the  newly- 
discovered  companions  of  Mars,  and  may,  for  aught  we  know, 
should  it  exist,  be  visible  to  Martial  astronomers.  The  details  of 
Professor  Hall's  record  of  his  work  *  will  of  course  be  carefully 
studied  by  the  members  of  his  profession.  The  general  results, 
as  given  in  the  first  few  pages  of  the  text,  will  be  interesting 
to  amateurs  at  least,  if  not  even  to  the  general  public. 

Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams  contributes  a  small  and  carefully 
condensed,  but  very  interesting,  volume  to  that  discussion  on  the 
history  and  actual  position  of  the  railway  system  which  is  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  familiar  to  the  readers  of  financial,  and  even 
of  general,  newspapers  in  this  country.!  The  United  States  were 
not  hasty  in  following  the  example  of  England.  The  establishment 
of  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  line  in  this  country  at  once 
determined  the  success  of  the  railroad  as  the  chief  highway  of  the 
future.  It  was  a  conclusive  experiment,  and  Englishmen  did 
not  depart  from  their  usual  caution  in  deeming  that  theo¬ 
retical  expectations,  verified  by  such  an  experience,  could 
safely  be  made  the  basis  of  immediate  action  upon  the 
largest  scale.  America  had  the  advantage  of  such  natural 
water  highways  as  England  could  not  possibly  possess ;  and  the 
population  of  the  States,  scattered  as  it  was  over  an  enormous 
area,  had  so  concentrated  itself  upon  these  lines  that  there 
was  not  the  same  urgent  demand  for  other  and  more  rapid  means 
of  communication  as  existed  in  Europe.  On  the  other  hand, 
England  was  provided  with  a  magnificent  system  of  turnpike 
roads ;  America  had  very  few,  and  those  confined  to  the  most 
populous  and  longest-settled  districts.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the 
first  railway  worked  by  locomotives  appears  to  have  been  the 
railroad  of  South  Carolina,  certainly  not  remarkable  for  commer¬ 
cial  enterprise  among  her  sister  States.  It  was  not,  however,  very 
long  before  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  new  method  of  com¬ 
munication  to  American  necessities  became  apparent  to  the  keen 
intelligence  of  the  people.  The  immense  distances  to  be  traversed 
between  the  settlements,  scattered  as  they  were  over  the  most  fer¬ 
tile  portions  of  the  soil,  and  the  vast  area  for  which  communications 
must  be  provided,  and  whose  value  might  thus  be  indefinitely 
multiplied,  were  suited  to  railways  or  canals  and  to  no  other 
artificial  routes.  The  railway  was  obviously  the  cheaper  and 
better  method  of  the  two,  as  well  as  the  more  rapid.  Consequently, 
when  once  the  United  States  took  courage  to  incur  the  expense 
and  the  risks  incident  to  the  development  of  railways  in  a  thinly- 
peopled  country,  it  was  not  long  before  the  lines  extended  far  and 
wide  through  forest,  mountain,  and  prairie.  The  system  of  construc¬ 
tion  was  very  early  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  the  country  ;  the 
engineers  of  America  displaying  a  daring,  and  an  appreciation  of 
the  necessity  of  daring,  far  ahead  of  that  shown  by  their  English 
competitors.  Our  Stephensons  and  Brunels  could  afford  to  con¬ 
struct  their  roads  of  the  most  solid  materials,  with  the  widest 
gauge,  and  at  extravagant  cost,  relying  on  the  rapidly  growing 
traffic  of  a  manufacturing  and  densely  peopled  country.  In 
America  there  were  comparatively  few  cases  in  which  a  traffic  at 
all  approaching  in  magnitude  to  that  of  English  railways  could  be 
expected  on  an  equal  mileage.  The  success  of  the  system  depended 
on  the  power  of  making  railroads  at  comparatively  little  expense, 
since  their  profit  must  be  obtained  from  three,  six,  or  ten  times 
the  mileage  of  their  English  examples.  Consequently,  American 
bridges  are  constructed,  not,  like  the  Menai  tubular  tunnel,  to 
bear  any  weight  and  any  speed— to  be  magnificent  monuments  of 
skill  with  comparative  indifference  to  cost — but  to  carry  lighter 
trains  at  slackened  speed  over  trestle-work,  or  other  slight  con¬ 
structions,  such  as  could  be  erected  at  no  great  expense,  and 
such  as  the  Company  could  afford  frequently  to  replace.  Vast 
lengths  of  deep  cutting,  tunnels  through  mountains,  level  roads 
intended  to  save  expenditure  in  coal  and  rolling  stock  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  a  heavy  original  outlay  on  the  roadway,  were  exchanged 
for  light  roads  adapted  to  the  level  of  the  land,  steep  inclines,  and 
a  careful  avoidance  of  all  those  gigantic  works  on  which  English 
engineers  chiefly  prided  themselves.  Throughout  the  South  and 
West  the  railways  are  even  now  chiefly  single  lines  of  slight  con¬ 
struction,  and  the  trains  are  run  at  a  rate  which  even  for  English 
distances  would  hardly  be  endured  by  English  patience.  The  latter 
part  of  Mr.  Adams's  work  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the 
different  methods  on  which  the  railway  networks  of  different 
countries  have  been  constructed.  lie  ridicules,  somewhat  unfairly 

*  Observations  and  Orbits  of  the  Satellites  of  Mars  ;  with  Data  for 
Ephemerides  in  1879.  By  Asaph  Ilall,  Professor  of  Mathematics  U.S. 
Navy.  Washington:  Government  Printing  Office.  1878. 

f  Railroads;  their  Origin  and  Problems.  By  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
Jr.  New  York:  ti.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  London:  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 
1878. 
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as  it  appears  to  us,  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  that  the  railway  is  essentially  a  highway.  A  high¬ 
way  in  the  sense  of  being  open  to  travellers  and  conveyances,  in¬ 
dependently  of  the  general  management  of  the  road,  it  can  never  bo. 
But  in  principle,  as  representing  the  light  in  which  the  relation  of 
the  railroad  to  the  public  is  to  be  regarded,  the  Duke’s  remark 
exactly  meets  the  truth  of  the  case,  and  expresses  the  condition  on 
which  alone  the  problem  stated  by  Mr.  Adams  can  be  met.  After 
discussing  elaborately  the  Belgian,  French,  German,  American, 
and  English  systems,  and  concluding  that  it  is,  at  least  for  the 
present,  difficult  and  undesirable  for  the  State  to  assume  the  actual 
ownership  and  management  of  such  gigantic  undertakings,  the 
author  comes  to  the  general  conclusion  that  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  public  as  well  as  those  of  the  shareholders  may  be  sufficiently 
enforced  by  publicity  ;  by  constituting  Boards,  not,  like  our  Rail¬ 
way  Commission,  empowered  to  decide  questions  in  dispute 
and  to  impose  laws  upon  the  Companies,  but  simply  authorized 
to  make  the  fullest  and  most  minute  inquiries  into  the  conduct,  ac¬ 
counts,  fares,  and  freights  of  every  railway,  and  to  make  public 
the  result.  In  his  own  State  of  Massachusetts  this  method  has 
been  adopted  with  signal  success.  The  railway  problem  in 
America  presses  as  it  presses  nowhere  else.  Two  abuses  incident 
to  the  system  which  treats  the  necessary  highways  of  a  country 
as  exclusively  the  private  property  of  shareholders,  to  be  managed 
in  their  interest,  and  which  entrusts  that  interest  to  directors  who 
often  disregard  it,  prevail  in  the  United  States  to  a  degree  un¬ 
known  elsewhere.  Combination  as  practised  in  England,  where 
there  can  be  but  one  or  two  great  lines  competing  for  the  traffic  of 
the  same  extent  of  country,  is  impossible  in  America,  where  five  or 
six  distinct  routes  dispute  the  entire  trade  between  the  Western 
producing  States  and  the  various  exporting  seaport  towns,  from 
Baltimore  to  Boston.  Consequently  there  has  been  an  alternation 
between  railway  wars,  when  freights  fell  to  a  point  ruinous  to  the 
railways,  and  confederacies,  when  they  were  raised  to  rates  in¬ 
tolerable  to  the  people ;  while  in  either  case  those  wide  dis¬ 
tricts  which  were  subject  to  the  monopoly  of  a  single  line  had  to 
pay  far  higher  freights  for  a  far  less  mileage  than  those  which 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  actual  or  possible  competition.  The  Granger 
movement,  which  was  a  sort  of  public  revolt  against  the  intoler¬ 
able  injustice  and  inequalities  of  this  system,  and  endeavoured  to 
repress  it  by  communistic  legislation,  was  scarcely  an  unnatural 
outbreak  of  public  impatience.  Again,  railways  one  after  another 
fall  under  the  control  of  men  who  use  them  for  personal  or 
political  objects,  and  whose  power,  especially  in  a  democratic 
country,  is  regarded  with  extreme  jealousy  and  dislike.  In  one 
way  or  another  these  abuses  must  be  put  down,  or  they  must  be 
fatal  to  the  security  of  railway  property. 

Two  little  volumes  before  us  present  a  signal  contrast  in  their 
view  of  American  prospects.  Mr.  Emerson  exalts  the  fortunes  of 
the  Republic  *  with  all  the  exaggerated  eloquence  which  he 
and  many  other  American  writers  and  orators  have  borrowed  from 
the  French  school.  Admitting  many  faults,  but  insisting  that 
democracy  will  provide  a  cure  for  them  all,  Mr.  Emerson  writes 
with  a  boastfulness  and  self-confidence  which  recalls  the  harangues 
of  M.  Victor  Hugo,  and  which  recent  moral  and  political 
experiences  might  well  have  moderated.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  author  of  the  United,  States  Unmashed  t  deals  with  prac¬ 
tical  facts  and  constitutional  principles,  arguing  first — in  terms 
which  may  explain  the  publication  of  his  work  in  Canada — that 
the  South  was  justified  both  on  constitutional  and  on  political 
grounds  in  asserting  her  independence  of  a  power  which  had 
been  for  a  whole  generation  used  in  a  spirit  hostile  to  her 
commercial  interests,  aud  which  threatened  a  distinct  invasion  of 
her  legal  rights ;  and  next,  that,  since  the  overthrow  of  the  last 
defenders  of  State  rights,  the  demoralization  and  decline  of  the 
States  have  become  rapid  and  unmistakable.  We  may  not  agree 
with  him  ;  but,  with  all  its  exaggerations,  the  work  may  do  good 
service  at  this  time,  if  the  author  can  but  obtain  a  hearing,  since 
even  American  resources  and  American  energies  can  hardly  endure 
much  longer  without  serious  injury  a  false  commercial  policy,  and 
a  corrupt  official  organization — the  latter  extending  its  influence 
from  the  politicians,  Federal  and  local,  through  one  stratum  after 
another  of  social  and  industrial  organization,  until  jobbery  and 
peculation  have  become  matters  of  course  in  every  department  of 
Government,  and  in  nearly  every  large  railroad  or  other  com¬ 
mercial  Company. 

Two  adventurers  who  lately  travelled  on  horseback  two  thou¬ 
sand  miles  in  the  greatest  and  southernmost  of  the  American 
States,  have  written  a  volume  of  eager  and  ardent  eulogy  on  the 
prospects  of  Texas,  the  centre  of  a  “  coming  empire  J,”  which  may 
perhaps  in  time  become  too  powerful  to  remain  a  mere  frag¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States.  The  extent  of  Texas  is  in  itself 
hardly  compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  the  present  order  of 
things  when  once  that  vast  State  shall  be  peopled,  as  other  by  no 
means  more  promising  parts  of  the  Union  have  been  peopled.  No 
State,  unless  it  be  California,  holds  out  at  present  attractions  so 
various  and  so  powerful.  Texas  contains  an  unlimited  area  of 
fertile  soil  under  a  climate  where,  despite  the  tropical  situation, 

*  Fortune  of  the  Republic.  By  Ralph  W.  Emerson.  Boston:  Houghton, 
Osgood,  &  Co.  London:  TrUbner  &  Co.  1878. 

t  The  United  States  Unmasked :  a  Search  into  the  Causes  of  the  Rise  and 
Progress  of  these  States,  and  an  Exposure  of  their  Present  Material  and 
Moral  Condition.  By  G.  Manigault.  London,  Ontario  :  J.  H.  Vivian. 
1878. 

J  The  Coming  Empire;  or,  Two  Thousand  Miles  in  Texas  on  Horseback. 
By  H.  F.  McDanield  and  N.  A.  Taylor.  New  York.  &c. :  Barnes  & 
Co.  London  :  TrUbner  &  Co. 


Europeans  can  labour  without  injury  to  health.  It  draws  to  it 
especially  an  ever-increasing  German  immigration;  and  the 
Germans  are,  of  all  emigrating  people,  the  most  successful  in  rapidly 
organizing  and  extending  national  colonies.  The  tendency  of  Eng¬ 
lish  aud  Scotch  emigrants,  and  still  more  of  Americans,  is  to  settle 
singly  where  they  can  find  the  fullest  scope  for  their  individual 
exertions.  Germans  found  villages  where  they  can  depend  upon  the 
support  andassistance  of  their  neighbours,  and  they  bring,  moreover, 
to  such  a  country  as  Texas  a  far  greater  variety  of  agricultural 
knowledge  and  enterprise  than  their  rivals.  The  former  peculiarity 
is  especially  important  in  Texas,  because  individual  settlers  are 
exposed  to  depredations,  murder,  and  every  horror  of  savage 
warfare  at  the  hands  both  of  Indian  tribes,  whom  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  hunt  down  in  the  vast  plains  in  the  North  and  West 
of  the  State,  and  of  Mexican  raiders  as  regardless  of  international 
as  of  municipal  law.  Moreover,  to  render  the  soil  of  Texas 
fully  available  for  the  various  purposes  for  which  it  is  suited, 
such  works  of  drainage  and  irrigation  as  imply  co-operation  on  a 
considerable  scale  are  required.  The  “  coming  empire,”  then,  pro¬ 
mises  to  be  in  large  measure  a  German  one  ;  and  though,  in 
the  absence  of  numerous  and  well-directed  railways  it  must  be 
very  long  before  Texas  can  be  fully  peopled,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that,  when  so  peopled,  it  will  be  among  the  most  powerful 
and  prosperous  portions  of  the  Union  ;  aud,  should  it  cohere,  it  will 
probably  bo  Hr  too  powerful  to  remain  simply  one  member  of  a  con¬ 
federation  of  equal  States. 

A  descriptive  account  of  the  islands  of  the  Atlantic* * * §,  from 
Jersey  and  the  other  Channel  Isles  to  the  Bahamas,  from  the 
Azores  to  Newfoundland,  cannot  be  devoid  of  interest ;  especially 
as  many  of.  the  regions  described  are  very  little  known  to  English 
or  even  American  readers.  As  the  southern  islands  of  the 
Atlantic  are  well  worth  a  visit,  but  are  not  generally,  despite  all 
their  beauties  and  advantages,  attractive  places  of  permanent 
residence,  a  somewhat  extensive  printed  account  of  them  is 
likely  rather  to  be  turned  over  in  search  of  interesting  passages 
and  striking  illustrations  than  to  be  closely  perused. 

The  various  inventions  of  which  the  telephone  may  be  taken  as 
the  type  and  centre  are,  despite  the  interest  they  have  excited 
and  the  frequent  descriptions  that  have  been  given  of  them  in 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  very  imperfectly  understood,  and,  we 
may  add,  not  very  easily  intelligible  to  the  general  public.  Before 
Mr.  Edison’s  late  discovery — if  discovery  it  be — rendered  possible 
as  it  was  by  the  Gramme  machine,  it  hardly  seemed  probable  that 
these  inventions,  striking  as  was  their  ingenuity  and  marvellous 
as  was  the  power  they  developed,  would  lead  to  any  important 
and  novel  application  of  electricity.  But  chemists  and  electricians 
have  long  been  aware  that,  if  Gramme’s  machine  could  actually 
produce  electricity  cheaply  enough  and  largely  enough  to  render  it 
an  available  force,  many  of  the  most  important  conditions  of 
chemical  industry  would  be  entirely  revolutionized  ;  and  if  either 
Mr.  Edison  or  any  other  of  the  many  ingenious  men  whose  thoughts 
and  energies  are  now  turned  in  the  same  direction  can  so  utilize 
or  improve  the  machine  in  question,  there  is  little  doubt  that  elec¬ 
tricity  may  become  one  of  the  most  important  practical  powers,  as  it 
has  long  been  the  most  signal  marvel,  among  the  natural  forces  at 
the  command  of  man.  The  electric  light,  by  turning  night  into  day, 
might,  as  a  contemporary  has  remarked,  entirely  alter  the  conditions 
of  human  labour.  The  telephone,  the  phonograph,  and  similar 
inventions,  though  not  at  present  offered  in  a  form  that  promises 
much  practical  use,  yet  obviously  need  no  very  great  change  to 
render  them  valuable  for  purposes  of  communication.  Therefore 
a  detailed  account  of  their  nature  and  applications,  by  an  intel¬ 
ligent  and  well-informed  writer,  such  as  that  before  us  t,  deserves 
no  little  public  attention.  If  the  scientific  and  technical  por¬ 
tions  of  the  work  could  be  popularized,  and  its  general  results 
condensed  in  a  form  intelligible  to  the  unscientific  public,  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  such  an  abridgment  would  probably  be  extensive. 

A  library  of  travel  and  adventure,  edited  by  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor 
and  published  by  Messrs.  Scribner,  Armstrong,  and  Co.,  comes 
before  the  public  with  a  guarantee  for  its  value  such  as  few 
collections  of  the  kind  possess ;  and  the  volumes  before  us  J,  in 
which  the  results  of  travel  in  some  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of 
the  world  are  summed  up  in  a  coherent  and  condensed  narrative, 
promise  well  for  the  general  character  of  the  series.  One  volume 
contains,  for  example,  a  condensed  account  of  Speke’s,  Burton’s, 
and  later  travels  in  the  Lake  regions  of  Central  Africa  ;  another 
popularizes  the  results  of  recent  Arabian  explorations;  a  third 
does  the  same  work  for  Siam  ;  a  fourth  for  South  Africa  ;  a  fifth 
for  Central  Asia;  and  we  have  in  the  collection,  even  so  far  as  it 
has  already  gone,  a  gift  which  at  no  great  cost  might  keep  half- 
a-dozen  schoolboys  employed,  greatly  to  their  own  satisfaction  aud 
the  comfort  of  their  families,  during  all  the  indoor  hours  of  the 
Christmas  holidays. 

Ishmael  §  is  a  story  of  American  life,  professing  to  be  true,  and 

*  The  Atlantic  Islands  as  Resorts  of  Health  and  Pleasure.  By  S.  G.  W. 
Benjamin,  Author  of  “  Contemporary  Art  in  Europe.”  Illustrated. 
London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1878. 

f  The  Speaking  Telephone,  Talking  Phonograph,  and  other  JVove/ties. 
By  G.  B.  Prescott.  Illustrated.  New  York:  Appleton  &  Co.  London: 
Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

J  Illustrated  Library  of  Travel,  Exploration,  and  Adventure.  Compiled 
and  Arranged  by  Bavard' Taylor.  Central  Africa,  South  Africa,  Arabia, 
Siam,  and  Central  Asia.  Each  l  vol.  New  York  :  Scribner,  Armstrong,  & 
Co.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1878. 

§  Ishmael;  or,  In  the  Depths.  By  Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N.  South  worth.  Author 
of  “The  Missing  Bride,”  &c.  Philadelphia:  Peterson  &  Brothers.  London; 
TrUbner  &  Co. 
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probably  at  all  events  founded  upon  fact.  The  name  of  Bret  Harte 
will  suffice  to  secure  readers  for  bis  last  volume,  Drift  from  Two 
Shores  *,  published  in  the  miniature  series  of  Messrs.  Houghton  and 
Osgood.  To  the  series  of  Poems  of  Places ,  issued  by  the  same 
firm,  the  editor,  Mr.  Longfellow,  has  added  three  volumes  on 
Asiaf,  not  more  successful  than  those  of  their  predecessors  to 
which  we  have  had  to  take  exception.  The  same  publishers  also 
give  us  another  Artist  Biography,  that  of  Guido  Reni 
comparatively  little  known  to  English  readers  and  amateurs ;  and 
a  Primer  of  American  Literature  §,  otherwise  a  brief  enumeration 
of  the  principal  popular  writers  of  America,  from  Increase  and 
Cotton  Mather  down  to  Whitman  and  Joaquin  Miller. 

A  writer  who,  under  the  name  of  “  Wilford,”  undertakes  to 
explain  the  Evolution  of  Sound  ||  as  a  part  of  the  entire  problem 
of  human  existence,  has  some  reason  to  rejoice  that  he  is  not 
a  contemporary  of  the  late  Professor  De  Morgan.  Now  that 
that  eminent  writer  is  gone,  circle-squarers,  disbelievers  in  the 
sphericity  of  the  earth,  and  other  paradoxists,  proof  alike  against 
mathematical  and  experimental  demonstration,  have  no  longer 
to  apprehend  that  stinging  and  effective  ridicule  which  he  used 
to  administer,  and  to  which  they  were  more  sensitive  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  their  indifference  to  all  other  forms 
of  correction.  When  the  public  shall  have  proved,  by  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  his  book,  its  ready  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  that  sound 
is  a  substance,  then  “  Wilford  ”  will  condescend  to  enlighten  it 
respecting  the  remaining  elements  of  the  gigantic  problem  he  is 
ready  to  solve.  If  not,  he  will,  we  are  glad  to  understand,  deem 
the  world  unworthy  of  the  solution. 

Mr.  T.  Sterry  Hunt  publishes  a  series  of  essays  on  natural  chem¬ 
istry  and  geology^! — the  scientific  history  of  the  earth’s  formation 
— at  once  original  in  conception  and  most  full  and  valuable  in 
their  treatment  of  the  subject.  To  puch  technical  works  as  a 
series  of  House  Plans  for  Everybody  **  and  a  new  system  of  eclectic 
shorthand  ff  we  can  give  no  more  than  a  mention  ;  and  we  must  also 
be  content  to  notice  in  passing  the  second  number  of  the  World's 
Fair  %  the  current  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  §§,  which 
contains  an  article  on  the  home  life  of  the  Brook  Farm  Association 
— the  most  famous  of  the  various  socialistic  experiments  of 
America,  attempted  chiefly  by  men  and  women  of  literary  and  in¬ 
tellectual  repute;  and  the  South  Atlantic  Magazine  \\\\  for  Sep¬ 
tember,  of  which  the  most  interesting  papers  relate  to  Hampton’s 
campaign  in  South  Carolina  and  to  the  mineral  wealth  of  her 
sister  State  to  the  northward. 


*  Drift  from  Two  Shores.  By  Bret  Harte.  Boston:  Houghton,  Osgood 
&  Co.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1878. 

f  Poems  of  Places.  Edited  by  Henry  W.  Longfellow.  Asia.  Boston  : 
Houghton,  Osgood,  &  Co.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1878. 

J  Artist  Biography — Guido  Beni.  Boston:  Houghton,  Osgood,  &  Co. 
London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1878. 
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Houghton,  Osgood,  &  Co.  London :  Triibner  &  Co.  1878. 

||  Evolution  of  Sound :  a  Part  of  the  Problem  of  Human  Life  Here  and 
Hereafter.  By  Wilford.  New  York  :  Hall  &  Co. 

If  Chemical  and  Geological  Essays.  By  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  LL.D.,  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  &c.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Salem  :  S.  E.  Casino.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1878. 

**  House  Plans  for  Everybody.  With  many  Practical  Suggestions  and 
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Guidriez,  Architect,  of  France.  Professor  James  M.  Hart,  of  United 
States.  New  York :  Barnes  &  Co.  London :  Triibner  &  Co.  1878. 

§§  The  Atlantic  Monthly.  October,  1878.  London :  Triibner  &  Co. 

1111  The  South  Atlantic.  September,  1878.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 
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We  leg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Saturday  Review,  including 
postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  is  £1  10s.  Ad.,  or 
$7  58  gold,  and  may  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Publisher,  Mr. 
David  Jones,  at  the  Office ,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  or 
to  Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens,  American  Agency,  4  Trafalgar  Square, 
London.  International  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from  any 
office  in  the  United  States,  and  Subscriptions,  payable  in  advance, 
may  commence  at  any  time. 

PARIS. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday 
of  M.  Fotheringhah,  8  Rue  Neuve  des  Capucines. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW 

OF 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

Price  6d. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  1,200,  OCTOBER  26,  1878  : 

Afghanistan.  The  Repression  of  Socialism. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote  in  the  Midland  Counties.  The  City  of  Glasgow  Bank. 
The  French  Exhibition.  The  Home  Rulers  at  Dublin. 

The  Social  Science  Congress.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Latest  Letters. 


Words  and  Things  in  Scholarship. 

The  Ammergau  Passion  Play  and  the  Royal  Aquarium.  The  Indian  Army. 
Puffs  from  the  Pulpit.  Whitby.  The  Jesuit  Martyrs  under  Elizabeth. 
Soldiers  of  Fortune.  Foreign  Loans.  The  Cambridgeshire. 


Lang’s  Cyprus.  Lockwood's  Monghyr. 

The  English  Comedy  of  the  Restoration.  The  Corporation  of  Birmingham. 
Our  Lady  of  Tears.  Hammond’s  Ancient  Liturgies.  Social  Problems. 
South  Kensington  Science  Lectures.  The  Herefordshire  Pomona. 
American  Literature. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  1,199,  OCTOBER  19,  1878  : 

Egypt — Eastern  Affairs — Current  Politics — The  Home  Rule  Schismatics — Electricity 
and  Gas — The  Bishop  of  Orleans — The  Financial  Crisis — The  Liverpool  Panic. 

Social  Hypocrites — Bishop  Dupanloup — The  Argyll  Rooms  and  the  Middlesex  Magis¬ 
trates— Upper  India  in  the  Rains— Flying— French  Translations  of  Dante— The 
Art  of  Going  Away — Davos— Bell-Ringing  in  the  Past — Racing  at  Newmarket. 

Mallock’s  Lucretius — Weber’s  History  of  Indian  Literature— A  Lighthouse  Engineer 
— Bright’s  English  History  for  Public  Schools — The  Monomaniac  of  Love — A 
New  Testament  Commentary  for  English  Readers — The  Fenland — A  Latter-Day 
Novel — German  Literature. 


London  :  Published  at  38  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

- + - 

TYORE’S  GREAT  WORKS,  “  The  BRAZEN  SERPENT,” 

“  CHRIST  LEAVING  the  PR^TORIUM,”  and  “  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERU¬ 
SALEM,”  each  33  by  22  feet ;  with  “  Dream  of  Pilate’s  Wife,”  “  Christian  Martyrs,”  &c.t 
at  the  DORE  GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street.  Daily,  Ten  to  Six.  Is. 


TTNIVERSITY  of  LONDON.— PRELIMINARY  SOIEN- 

TIFIC  (M.B.)  EXAMINATION _ Instruction  is  given  in  all  the  subjects  of  the  above 

Examination  at  GUY’S  HOSPITAL  during  both  Winter  and  Summer  Sessions.  The  Class 

is  not  confined  to  Students  of  the  Hospital _ For  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  Dean,  Guy’a 

Hospital,  Southwark,  S.E. 


QUEEN’S  COLLEGES,  IRELAND.— The  PROFESSORSHIP 

of  GREEK  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  being  now  Vacant,  Candidates  for  that 
office  are  requested  to  forward  their  Testimonials  to  the  Under-Secretary,  Dublin  Castle, 
on  or  before  October  30,  1878,  in  order  that  the  same  may  be  submitted  to  his  Grace,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant. 

The  Candidate  who  may  be  selected  for  the  above  Professorship  will  have  to  enter  upon 
his  duties  forthwith. 

Dublin  Castle,  October  16, 1878. 


PROFESSORSHIP  of  CLASSIC  S.— 

UNIVERSITY  of  ADELAIDE. 

Established  by  Act  of  Parliament  of  South  Australia,  and  endowed  with  £40,000,  invested  at 
£6  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  50,000  acres  of  land,  and  supplemented  by  a  grant  from  the 
Colonial  Revenue  of  £5  per  cent,  per  annum  on  all  investments. 

A  Vacancy  having  occurred  in  the  HUGHES  PROFESSORSHIP  of  “  Classics  and  Com¬ 
parative  Philology  and  Literature,”  the  Council  of  the  University  invite  applications  from 
intending  candidates. 

The  Salary  of  the  Professor  will  be  £1,000  per  annum,  without  fees  or  residence,  and  he  must 
engage  actively  in  the  work  of  Teachingas  well  as  of  Lecturing  and  Examining,  and  devote 
himself  exclusively  to  the  duties  of  his  Professorship. 

Candidates  must  be  laymen,  Graduates  of  Universities  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  sound 
constitution  and  in  good  health. 

The  Professor  must  arrive  in  Adelaide  not  later  than  the  middle  of  February  next,  and  the 
salary  will  be  paid  from  the  first  day  of  January  1879.  The  first  quarter’s  salary  will,  if 
required,  be  paid  by  the  undersigned  in  advance  on  embarkation.  Passage  money  will  not  be 
paid. 

The  Professor  will  be  elected  by  a  Board  of  Electors  in  London,  who  will  require  a  personal 
interview  with  such  of  the  candidates  as  they  shall  designate. 

Applications  must  be  forwarded  not  later  than  November  1,  1878,  to  the  undersigned,  from 
whom  all  further  necessary  information  may  be  obtained. 

By  authority  of  the  Council  of  the  University  of  Adelaide, 

ARTHUR  BLYTH, 

Agent-General  for  South  Australia. 

8  Victoria  Chambers,  Westminster,  London,  S.W.,  October  S,  1878. 

INSTRUCTION  by  CORRESPONDENCE.— LADIES,  who 

wish  to  direct  the  Home  Education  of  their  Daughters  and  Sons,  are  invited  to  try  a 
system  of  TEACHING  and  of  EXAMINATION  by  LETTER,  earned  on  by  Tutors,  under 
the  management  of  a  Committee.  Preparation,  if  desired,  for  Edinburgh  University,  Local 
Examinations,  or  guidance  in  systematic  private  study.  Bursaries  of  £20,  and  Prizes  of  £5, 
ottered  to  Students.  CLASSES  open  November  1.— Prospectus  to  be  had  from  the  Secretary, 
2  Glenorchy  Terrace,  Edinburgh. 


/CAMBRIDGE  HIGHER  LOCAL  EXAMINATION,  1879.— 

CLASSES  for  LADIES  preparing  for  this  Examination  are  now  being  formed  by  some 
of  the  M  isters  of  the  City  of  London  School — For  full  particulars  apply  to  R.  F.  Charles, 
M.A.,  at  the  School,  Milk  Street,  Cheapside,  E.C. 


Malvern  college. 

The  ANNUAL  EXAMINATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  and  ENTRANCE  EXHI¬ 
BITIONS  will  be  held  on  December  19  and  20. 


A  CLERGYMAN,  who  has  travelled,  can  take  one  or  more 

PUPILS  to  the  South  for  the  Winter  or  longer.— Address,  II.  22,  at  C.  H.  May  &  Co.’s, 
General  Advertising  Offices,  78  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C. 


lip  DUCAT  TON. — Rev.  W.  TUCKWELL,  late  Head-Master  of 

Taunton  College  School,  and  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  takes  a  few  young  BOYS, 
as  PUPILS.— Address,  Stockton  Rectory,  near  Rugby. 


A  N  OXFORD  MAN,  lately  Scholar  of  his  College,  obliged  to 

Winter  in  the  South  of  Europe,  would  be  glad  to  take  charge  of  One  or  Two  BOYS. 
Has  had  much  experience  in  travelling.— Address,  C.  W.  Browning,  Thorpe  Mandeville, 
Banbury. 


PHILOLOGY.— ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  — A  GENTLE- 

MAN,  M.A.,  is  prepared  to  TEACH  by  CORRESPONDENCE  the  ANGLO-SAXON 
and  NORMAN  (Old)  FRENCH  DIALECTS.  These  two  Languages  in  an  equal  degree  go  to 
make  up  our  modem  English  Language,  and  both  are  equally  necessary  for  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  its  Grammar  and  Vocabulary.— Address,  M.A.,  caic  of  Mr.  Gubbins,  Librarian, 
High  Street,  Newport,  I.W. 


HEALTH  and  EDUCATION. — Protestant  Family  (German- 

Swiss),  at  Orotava,  Island  of  Teneriffe.  Climate  equable,  dry,  warm,  equal  to  Madeira 
for  weak  constitutions.  French,  German,  Spnnish  spoken  and  tuught  ;  Mathematics,  Botany, 
Music.  &c.,  if  required.  Suitable  for  Youths  desiring  fluency  in  above  Languages.  References 
'neighbourhood,  London)  to  Clergymen,  Officers,  Merchants,  Parents,  and  Pupils.  £100  a  ycur 
inclusive.  Voyage,  nine  days.— Letter  to  J.  M.  J„  109  Fenchurch  Street,  Lonaon. 
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T'LACKIIEATII  PROPRIETARY  SCHOOL.— REQUIRED, 

~  “tor  Christmas,  on  ASSISTANT  MATHEMATICAL  MASTER,  Non-resident. 
Salary.  £1,  j,  or,  it  able  to  teach  Chemistry,  £200  a  year.  Applications,  with  Testimonials,  to  be 
forwarded  on  or  before  November  5,  to  the  Secretary,  Blackhcutli  Proprietary  School, 
.London,  S.L.,  ot  whom  all  particulars  may  be  obtained. 


and  Dressing-room  ;  good  Cellars,  two  Eire  proof  Staircases.  Healthy  Locality,  five  minutes 
from  Railway  Station.— Apply  to  Mr.  F.  Hauvey,  Architect,  Battersea  House,  and  Clupham 
Junction,  S.W.  (2205).  1 

T-T^^RES. — TO  LET,  TWO  LARGE  VILLAS,  Furnished, 

one  near  the  Town,  and  one  near  the  Hermitage.— Address,  Alpha,  the  English  Bank, 


Hy  feres. 


-  SUDBROOK  PARK,  Richmond  Hill. 


TJ  YDROPATHY.  - 

...  Physicia  a— Dr  EDWARD  LANE,  M.A.,  M.D.  Edin.  A  health  resort  for  Invalids 
and  others.  Turkish  Baths  on  the  Premises.  Private  entrance  to  Richmond  Park.  Prospectus 
on  application.  1 


HOTELS. 

"T>  RIGHTON. — BEDFORD  HOTEL. — Facing  Sea  and 

,7  Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  tor  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 
_  P»  O.  RICKARDS,  Manager. 


TL  FRACOMBE  HOTE  L. 


-Accessible  by  Rail,  Steamer,  or 

Coach  Grand  Dining  Saloon  ;  Ladies’  Drawing-room  ;  Reading,  Billiard,  and  Smoking 
Rooms  ;  and  200  comfortable  Bedrooms.  Excellent  Cuisine,  Choice  Wines,  and  moderate 
charges.  Tariff  of  T.  \Y  .  IIIJSSEY,  Manager,  Ilfracombe,  North  Devon. 

^COLLECTIONS  of  PHOTOGRAPHS  Arranged,  Completed, 

-r,TT<~,.ri(~~TitIed.  Boub£»  Framed,  or  Portfolioed. 
xINL  PHOTOGRAPHS  on  View  of  India,  Japan,  Spain,  and  other  Places. 
MARION  &  CO.,  22  &  23  Soho  Square,  W. 


TJODRIGUES’  NOVELTIES  in  MONOGRAMS,  ARMS, 

*7"  ^  Crests,  and  Addresses.  Steel  Dies  Engraved  as  Gems. 

NOTE  PAPER  and  ENVELOPES  artistically  Illuminated  in  Gold,  Silver,  Bronze,  and 
Colours,  in  the  first  style. 

BEST  RELIEF  STAMPING,  one  colour,  reduced  to  Is.  per  100. 
_ HENRY  RODRIGUES,  42  PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 

NO  CHARGE  FOR  STAMPING  IN  COLOURS  BY  MACHINERY 

TENNER  &.  KNEW  STUB 

^  HERALDIC  STATIONERS  and  ENGRAVERS, 

to  flieir  superb  specimens  of  ILLUMINATING  RELIEF  STAMPING  and 
DIE-SINKING,  combining  the  perfection  of  work  with  the  most  moderate  price  :  also  to  their 
new  mode  of  stamping  m  colours  (by  machinery)  without  charge,  in  quantities  of  not  less  than 
two  reams  and  1,000  envelopes.  To  Clubs,  public  Companies,  and  large  consumers  generally 
an  immense  saving  is  thus  effected.  All  kinds  of  Stationery  at  the  most  moderate  prices 
Cash  discount  10  per  cent. 

JENNER  &:  KNEWSTUB,  to  the  Queen,  33  St.  James’s  Street,  and  60  Jermyn  Street,  S.W. 

TH  DENT  &  CO.,  G1  Strand,  and  34  and  35  (Within)  Royal 

Mnje’ty  Elchlmge’  L°ndon,  .Manufacturers  of  WATCHES,  CHRONOMETERS,  &c.,  to  Her 

Makers  of  the  Great  Westminster  Clock  (Big  Ben),  and  of  the  Standard  Clock  (the  primary 
Standard  timekeeper  of  the  United  Kingdom)  of  tile  Royal  Observatory,  Grecnwieh.  1 
_ _  Catalogues  on  application. 


W  I  L  L  I 


AM  S.  B  U  R  T  O  N, 

39  OXFORD  STRP:ET,  W. 

T^HE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for  SILVER.— The  Real 

NICKEL  SILVER,  introduced  Thirty-five  Years  ago  by  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON 
when  strongly  silver-plated,  is  the  best  article  next  to  silver  that  can  be  employed  as  such’ 
O ‘  y.  l>y  no  test  can  it  be  distinguished  from  silver  WUh 

oidinary  usage  this  quality  will  wear  twenty  years. 

I  Fiddle  or  Bead  I  Kind’s 
Best  Quality  Strongly  Plated.  |  Old  Silver,  or  Thread.  |  or  Shell. 

12  Table  Forks 
12  Table  Spoons 
12  Dessert  Forks  . 

12  Dessert  Spoons 

12  Tea  Spoons  ...  . 

6  Egg  Spoons,  gilt  bowls 
2  Sauce  Ladles 

1  Gravy  Spoon  . 

2  Salt  Spoons,  gilt  bowls  .. 

1  Mustard  Spoon,  gilt  bowl 

1  Pair  of  Sugar  Tongs . 

1  Pair  of  Fish  Carvers 
1  Butter  Knife 
1  Soup  Ladle 
1  Sugar  Sifter 

Total .  8  i»  j  ii  iy  u  13  0  i 

An  OAK  CHEST  to  contain  the  above,  and  a  relative  number  of  Knives.  &c  £2  15*  A 
e  Tuttcrn  Table  Spoons  or  Forks,  23s.  per  doz.  Dessert,  17s.  Tea 

TEA  and  COFFEE  SETS,  silver-plated,  from  £3  IDs.  to  £7  7s.  Dish  Covers,  from  £9  to  £21 
the  set  of  four.  Comer  Dishes,  from  £7  Hi,,  to  £18  18s.  the  set  of  four  ;  Warmers,  £7  is  <kl  to 

paterft  procesa?1' Poxes’  Us' t0  44  10i- !  Cru‘:t  FlamC3’ from  21s-  to  £l°  IOi-  lU-plating  by  the 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

talning  U-R-H- ,hc  Princc  of  Walcs'  Catalo=u“ 

JJEAL  &  SON’S 

SOMMIER  ELASTIQUE  PORTATIF 

IS  THE  BEST  SPRING  MATTRESS  YET  INVENTED 

HEAL  &  SON, 

BEDSTEAD,  BEDDING,  and  BEDROOM  FURNITURE  MANUFACTURERS 
195,  196,  197,  198  Tottenham  Court  Road,  London,  W. —Catalogue  post  free.  ’ 


UURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 

Lr„TH,H'Lf;II0UT  °S  MOEDER-S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
T1 if, ^  1J r,rw;,no  Lxtra  Charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from 

. 1 560  “•»-  °«*  »>«■ 

THE  SOMMIER  T  U  C  K  E  R,  Patents  (1124,  3141V 

This  well-known  SPRING  MATTRESS,  simple  and  portable, 

Reduced  Price,  from  20s.,  may  now  be  ordered  direct  from  the  Manufacturers 
IIEWETSON  &  MILNER, 

CABINET  MAKERS  and  UPHOLSTERERS,  ' 

The  EXCHANGE,  211,  212,  213  Tottenham  Court  Road  (Exactly  opposite  Goodgc  Street), 
_ or  from  Agents,  whose  names  will  be  sent  on  application. 


G 


A  R  D  N  E  R 

NEW  DINNER  AND  TABLE  GLASS  SERVICES 
Arc  Original  in  Design,  Effective  in  Appearance,  and  Unequalled  in  Price. 
DINNER  SERVICES  from  £3  3s.  the  Set,  for  Twelve  Persons,  complete. 
TABLE  GLASS  SERVICES  from  £3  5s.  fid.  the  Set,  for  Twelve  Persons,  complete. 


s 


DINNER  SERVICES. 

X  b.  d. 

The  Lansdowne .  3  3*  0 

The  Laurel  .  3  13  6 

J  he  Indiana .  4  4  0 

The  Forest  Rose .  5  5  0 

The  Japanese  Bamboo .  6  G  0 


TABLE  GLASS  SERVICES  OF  THE 
_  t  ,  BEST  CRYSTAL.  £  s.  d. 

Plain  Light  Stem  Glass  .  3  3  f, 

Engraved  Light  Stem  Glass .  4  h  r 

Richly-Cut  Glass  .  5  0 

Engraved  Flowers .  .r>  r>  0 

Engraved  Grass  and  Fern .  7  7  0 


_  Discount  15  per  Cent. 

Coloured  Lithographic  Sheets  of  Dinner  Ware  and  Illustrated  Glass  Catalogue,  which  must  be 
returned,  are  sent,  post  free,  on  application. 

GARDNERS,  GLASS,  CHINA,  AND  LAMP  MANUFACTURERS, 

453  AXD  451  WEST  STRAND,  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON- 


niTY  of  LONDON  BONDS.— DISCHARGE  and  RENEWAL 

of  RONDS  FALLING  DUE  in  the  YEAR  1879. 

In  obedience  to  no  Order  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Corporation  of  London  T  tin 
the1 JXSJJ  follow”’  rcsister‘;d  or  otherwi6c'  ofCity  Eo”<ls-  mature  within 

or51'*oiii^attwC  ?Vn*8  rc^‘rrcd  to  in  the  First  Schedule  hereto  will  be  paid  off  (out  of  Funds 
v^ich^tiiey  redpectievely  mature.11030^  “bsolutel7  ttnd  "'il,,uut  of  renewal,  at  the  dates  at 

Boo.^Kfarrart  to  in  the  Second  Schedule,  hereto  will  also  be  paid  off  nt  the 
,  ncw°Il  '  r  „  1  ty  rp.sIW*  tively  but  that  an  option  is  given  to  the  Holders  of  such  Bonds  to 

severally' fall C  r  .f°r  “1  l’m'iod  of  seven  yeurs  from  the  dates  at  which  they 

sc\trauy  full  due,  ut  the  rate  of  Interest  ol  £3  15s.  per  cent,  per  annum.  J 

osThe  fEk  SSdLr  (His.optioti  will  be  for  the  like  purposes  and  on  the  same  securities 

113  at  prescnt- 1)7  — »•  Of  «  the  »ank 

Holders  of  Bonds  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  this  option  of  renewal  mus  -i«n iiV  to  mp- 
the..-  agreement  thereto,  and  bring  their  Bonds,  for  marking,  to  this  Office,  on  or  before 
November  18  next,  after  which  this  option  can  no  longer  be  exercised. 

This  Chamber  will  be  open  for  the  purpose  every  day  (Sundays  and  November  0  and  II 
excepted),  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and  Four  o’clock  ;  Saturdays,* Ten  and  Two  o'clock. 

SCHEDULE  I. 

Bonds  to  be  paid  off  absolutely. 

Bonds  issued  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  I860,  for  con¬ 
structing  the  Foreign  Cattle  Market  for  the  Metropolis  (part  of  Loan  of 
£160,000)  dated  May  11. 1871.  and  maturing  on  January  25,  1879,  viz.  : 

22  Bonds  for  £1,000,  each  Nos.  1  to  22 . . . . 


Bonds  ^ssued  in  respect  of  Rebuilding  the  Royal  Exchange;  secured  upon 
the  City  s  Moiety  of  the  Gresham  Estates,  maturing  May  11,  1879,  viz.  : 


2  Bonds  for  £500  each,  Nos.  5  and  6 

2  Bonds  for  £100.  Nos.  7  and  8 . 

8  Bonds  for  £1,000  each,  Nos.  9  to  16 


1.000 

200 

8.000 


Bonds  issued  under  the  Act  to  complete  the  Rebuilding  of  Blackfriars  Bridge 
and  lor  the  I  urchusc  ot  Southwark  Bridge  ;  maturing  on  June  1,  1879.  viz. 

60  Bonds  for  £1,000  each,  Nos.  10  to  69  . 

Bonds  secured  upon  the  Surplus  Lands  of  the  Holborn  Valiev  Improve¬ 
ments,  and  maturing  on  July  28, 1879,  viz.  :  J  1 

57  Bonds  for  £1.000  each,  Nos.  1  to  57  . 

32  Bonds  for  £500  each,  Nos.  58  to  89  .  . 

30  Bonds  for  £100  each,  Nos.  90  to  119 . .................I 

Bonds  issued  under  the  Act  for  effecting  the  Cannon  Street  Improvements, 
maturing  November  25, 1879,  viz. : 

28  Bonds  for  £1,000  ench.-Nos.  207  to  234  . 

4  Bonds  for  £500  each,  Nos.  235  to  238  .  ' 


57,000 

16.000 

3,000 


22,000 


9,200 

§0,000 


7G,000 


28.000 

2.000 


Total. 


30,000 

£197,200 


SCHEDULE  II. 

Bonds  maturing  with  an  option  of  renewal. 

Bonds  issued  under  the  Acts  for  effecting  the  Ilolborn  Valley  Improve¬ 
ments,  and  maturing  on  January  1, 1879,  viz.: 

46  Bonds  for  £1,000  each,  Nos.  369  to  393.  607  to  610,  701  to  712,  and  714 

to  718 . 

7  Bonds  for  £500  each,  Nos.  656  to  660,  780  and  781 .  .  .  ..  .  .  .  .  ..* . 

12  Bonds  for  £100  each,  Nos.  677  and  678,  713,  and  610  to  818 . 

Bonds  issued  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  1869,  for  con¬ 
structing  the  Foreign  Cattle  Market  for  the  Metropolis  (part  of  Loan  of 
£160,000),  (luted  May  11,  1871,  or  February  22,  1872.  and  maturing  on 
January  25,  1879,  viz.: 


46.000 

3,500 

1,200 


50,700 


67  Bonds  lor  £1,000  each.  Nos.  23  to  79,  and  430  to  439 
90  Bonds  for  £500  each,  No.  80  to  169  . . . 

260  Bonds  for  £100  each,  Nos.  170  to  429  . 


67.000 

45,000 

26.000 


Bonds  issued  under  the  same  Act  for  the  like  purpose  (being  L< 
dated  February  22,  1872,  and  maturing  on  January  25,  1879,  viz.: 


Loan  of  £50,000), 


138,009 


21  Bonds  for  £1,000  each.  Nos.  1  to  24. , 
•17  Bonds  for  £500  each.  Nos.  25  to  71  . 
25  Bonds  for  £100  each,  Nos.  72  to  96  . 


24,000 

23,500 

2,500 


Bonds  issued  under  the  same  Act  for  the  like  purpose  (being  Loan  of  £20,000), 
and  dated  January  16,  1873,  maturing  on  January  25,  1879,  viz.:  20  Bonds  for 
£1,000  each,  Nos.  1  to  20  . 

Bonds  issued  under  the  Act  for  providing  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market, 
Islington,  and  maturing  on  January  30,  1h79,  viz.: 

24  Bonds  for  £1,000  each.  Nos.  188  to  196,  and  361  to  375  . 

42  Bonds  for  £500  each,  Nos.  197  and  198,  199a  and  200A,  201  to  203,  204A, 
205  to  211,  215A  and  216A,  217  and  218,  219A  to  225A,  226,  and  227a’ 


50,009 


20,009 


to  238A  . . 

2  Bonds  for  £100  each,  Nos.  376  and  3 77  . 


Bonds  issued  under  the  same  Act,  for  the  like  purpose,  and  maturin'*  on 
May  8,  1879,  viz.: 

16  Bonds  for  £500  each,  Nos.  337  to  352  . 

8  Bonds  for  £100 each.  Nos.  353  to  360  . . 

Bonds  issued  in  respect  of  rebuilding  the  Royal  Exchange,  secured  upon  the 
City  s  moiety  ol  the  Gresham  Estates,  and  maturing  May  11,  1879,  viz.: 

•17  Bonds  for  £1.000  each.  Nos.  17  to  48,  and  127  to  141  . 

40  Bonds  for  £500  each,  Nos.  49  to  88 . 

38  Bonds  for  £100  each,  Nos.  89  to  126 . 

Bonds  issued  under  the  Act  to  complete  the  Rebuilding  of  Blackfriars 
Bridge  and  the  Purchase  of  Southwark  Bridge  ;  and  maturing  on  June  1.  1H79 
viz.  : 

131  Bonds  for  £1,000  each,  Nos.  70  to  175,  and  406  to  430  . 

237  Bonds  for  £500  each,  Nos.  176  to  365,  and  431  to  477  . ..'....A 

55  Bonds  for  £100  each,  Nos.  366  to  405,  and  478  to  492  . .’!!!!! 

Bonds  issued  under  the  Acts  for  effecting  the  Holborn  Valley  Improvements, 
and  maturing  on  July  1, 1879,  viz.  : 


14  Bomls  for  £l,ooo  each.  Nos.  719  to  732 

17  Bonds  for  £500  each.  Nos.  76 2  to  79«  . . 

18  Bonds  for  £100  each,  Nos.  819  to  836  . . 


Bonds  Issued  under  the  Act  for  the  Construction  of  Billingsgate  Mar  ket,  and 
maturing  on  July  1,  1879,  viz.  : 

50  Bonds  for  £1,000  each.  Nos.  1  to  20,  and  53  to  82  . 

51  Bonds  for  £500  each.  Nos.  21  to  37,  and  83  to  116 . 

45  Bonds  for  £100  each,  Nos.  38  to  52,  and  117  to  146  . 

Bonds  issued  under  the  Act  for  Rebuilding  Blackfriars  Bridge,  and  maturing 
on  July  28.  1879,  viz. ; 


4  Bonds  for  £50,000  each,  Nos.  3  to  6  , 


24,000 

21,000 

200 

45,209 

8,000 

800 

8,809 

20,000 

3,800 

70,809 

131.000 

118.500 

5,500 

255,009 

14.000 

8,500 

1,800 

21,309 

50.000 

25.500 

4,500 

80,000 

200.000 

Holders  of  City  securities  will  please  observe  that  the  above  Notice  docs  not  refer  to  anv 
Bonds  but  those  winch  become  payable  in  the  year  1879. 

Further  information,  if  needed,  will  be  furnished  ut  this  Department. 


Chamber  of  London,  Guildhall, 
October  21,  1878. 


Department. 

BENJAMIN  SCOTT,  Chamberlain. 


pEARS’  TRANSPARENT  SOAP. 

.  Pure,  Fragrant,  and  Durable. 

Used  by  the  Royal  Family. 

Best  for  Toilet,  Nursery,  and  Shaving. 

P  E  A  R  S’  TRANSPARENT  SOAP. 

Recommended  in  the  “Journal  of 
Cutaneous  Medicine,”  by  the  Editor, 

Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson,  F.R.S. 

PEAR  S’  TRANSPARENT  SOAP. 

For  a  Healthy  Skin  and  Good  Complexion. 

Of  Chemists  and  Perfumers  everywhere. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  of 

 A.  &  F.  PEARS,  91  Great  Russell  Street,  London. 


P  LAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CON- 

•  DIMEN’TS.-.E  LAZENBY  &  SON,  Sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
junnui:ictiircr»  ot  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments,  so  long  and  favourably  distinguished 
hv  their  Name,  beg  to  remind  the  Public  that  every  article  prepared  by  them  is  guaranteed 
as  entirely  Unadu Iterated. —92  Wigmore  Street,  Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street, 
Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street,  London,  S.E. 

TXARAEY’S  SAUCE.  —  Caution.  —  The  Admirers  of 

r  t  Avr&W  ao*  .nrl!  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle,  prepared  by 
b.  LAZbiMiy  &  SON,  bears  the  Label  used  so  many  years,  signed  “  Elizabeth  LazenOg .” 
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EASTERN  TROUBLES. 

THE  impending  Afghan  war  is  not  for  the  moment  a 
subject  of  profitable  discussion.  The  professional 
opinions  of  military  men  may  be  valuable,  but  they  ought 
to  be  scrupulously  reserved  for  the  consideration  of  the 
responsible  authorities.  The  disgraceful  practice  of  ex¬ 
posing  secrets  to  the  enemy  in  the  columns  of  newspapers 
is  not  the  less  censurable  because  it  is  apparently  irrepres¬ 
sible.  Until  the  conscience  of  writers  and  editors  becomes 
more  delicate,  every  English  army  will  go  to  war  with  an 
equipment  of  communicative  spies,  maintained  at  the  cost 
of  the  country.  There  is  but  too  much  reason  to  an¬ 
ticipate  a  collision  with  a  more  formidable  enemy  than 
the  Ameer  of  Cabul  ;  but  it  perhaps  may  not  be  too  late 
to  check  the  insolent  proceedings  of  Russia  in  Turkey 
by  a  display  of  resolution,  even  if  defensive  diplomatic 
combinations  prove  to  be  unattainable.  Only  three 
jears  ago  Prince  Gortchakoff  repeated  the  assurance  that 
Afghanistan  lay  outside  the  sphere  of  Russian  operations. 
On  a  former  occasion  he  had  even  urged  the  English 
Government  to  exercise  absolute  control  over  the  Ameer’s 
policy  ;  but  it  is  true  that,  with  the  characteristic  rashness 
of  exaggerated  timidity,  Air.  Gladstone,  in  a  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  virtually  rejected  the  overture.  While 
Russian  apologists  were  careful  to  justify  the  proceedings 
of  their  Government,  they  plausibly  suggested  that  the 
probability  of  a  rupture  with  England  furnished  an 
excuse  for  the  aggressive  measure  of  despatching  a  mis¬ 
sion  to  Cabul.  At  the  beginning  of  the  late  complications 
such  a  statement  was  published  in  the  Russian  papers, 
with  the  addition  that  in  consequence  of  the  change  of 
circumstances  in  Europe  the  Envoy  would  be  immediately 
recalled  from  Cabul.  It  might  certainly  have  been 
assumed  that  the  settlement  of  Berlin  remitted  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Russian  Governments  to  their  former  relations,  so 
that  Afghanistan  was  once  more  excluded  from  Russian 
interference.  A  delay  on  the  part  of  General  Kaufmans 
or  his  emissaries  in  obeying  the  orders  of  the  Government 
might  have  been  explained  away.  It  is  now  known  that 
the  hostile  act  of  sending  the  mission  was  the  result,  not 
of  the  expectation  of  war,  but  of  the  conclusion  of  peace. 
Ho  Russian  agent  had  been  openly  received  at  Cabul  till 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin  was  formally  concluded.  Orders  were 
then  instantly  sent  to  Tashkend  to  organize  a  conflict 
between  Afghanistan  and  the  Indian  Government,  which 
might,  as  it  was  hoped,  prevent  England  from  insisting 
with  effect  on  the  performance  of  the  treaty.  The  Russian 
newspapers  now  unanimously  protest  against  the  re-estab¬ 
lishment  of  English  influence  in  the  country  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  declaration  of  their  Government,  was  to  be 
regarded  as  a  political  dependency  of  England.  They  also 
contend  that  Russia  ought  to  provide  the  Ameer  with 
artillery,  money,  and  officers  in  the  coming  struggle.  It 
is  not  even  pretended  that  the  independence  of  ^Afghan¬ 
istan  is  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  Russian^  pos¬ 
sessions  in  Central  Asia.  The  Ajieer  is  to  be  assisted  as 
a  step  to  the  future  conquest  of  India,  and  also  for  the 
purpose  of  crippling  the  diplomacy  of  England  in 
Eastern  Europe. 

Prince  Dondoukoff,  representing  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  Turkish  pi’ovinces  occupied  by  the  invading 
army,  avows  with  cynical  and  calculated  frankness  his 
contempt  for  the  engagements  solemnly  undertaken  by 
the  Emperor.  He  publicly  denounces  the  Treatv  of 


Berlin  as  a  grotesque  arrangement,  which  he  professes 
himself  unable  to  regard  as  serious.  All  his  measures  are 
strictly  in  accordance  with  his  language  ;  and  his  agents 
are  employed  in  the  familiar  task  of  contriving  insurrec¬ 
tions  against  the  Porte  which  may  furnish  an  excuse 
for  prolonged  Russian  occupation.  No  secret  is  made 
of  the  connexion  between  Russian  encroachments  in 
Turkey  and  the  intrigues  which  have  involved  England 
in  an  Afghan  war.  The  Peace  Societies  which  are  now 
engaged  in  agitation  against  measures  of  self-defence 
would  do  well  to  consider  the  attitude  of  the  Russian 
Government  in  reference  to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  No 
projector  has  suggested  any  alternative  for  war  except 
voluntary  agreement  or  the  award  of  impartial  arbitrators. 
Where  adverse  parties  find  it  possible  to  agree  there  can  bo 
no  need  of  judicial  intervention.  The  Treaty  of  Beilin  is 
composed  of  voluntary  covenants  between  the  two  prin¬ 
cipal  signataries,  confirmed  by  the  intervention  of  compa¬ 
ratively  neutral  Powers.  All  the  States  were  represented 
at  Berlin  by  their  principal  Ministers  ;  and  Russia,  like 
England,  was  bound  in  honour,  as  well  as  by  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  international  law,  to  perform  the  agreements 
embodied  in  the  treaty.  The  exclusion  of  Eastern 
Roumelia  from  the  new  Bulgarian  State  had  been  fully 
discussed  and  deliberately  conceded ;  yet  Prince  Dondou¬ 
koff,  who  undoubtedly  acts  under  the  orders  of  his  Govern¬ 
ment,  makes  no  secret  of  his  intention  to  draw  the 
boundaries  of  Bulgaria  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  San  Stefano.  Some  of  the  rumoured  measures  of  the 
Russian  Government  are  probably  apocryphal.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  believe  that  at  the  last  moment  the  transfer  of  the 
Dobrudscha  to  Roumania  has  been  made  conditional  on  the 
cession  of  a  part  of  Moldavia  to  Russia,  or  on  the  grant  of 
a  perpetual  military  right  of  way.  Although  it  may  be 
difficult  to  assign  any  limits  to  the  audacity  of  Russian 
diplomacy,  it  seems  improbable  that  a  useful  ally  should 
be  wantonly  offended,  and  that  the  suspicions  of  Europe 
should  once  more  be  aroused.  Prince  Gortchakoff  cannot 
but  feel  confident  that  the  Roumanian  Government  will  in 
the  future  as  in  the  past  offer  facilities  to  Russia  for  fresh 
aggressions  on  Turkey. 

Ostentatious  repudiation  of  treaties  is  not  to  be  encoun¬ 
tered  by  verbal  remonstrance.  No  argument  can  make 
clearer  the  wrongs  which  are  intentionally  perpetrated  in 
Turkey  and  in  the  remoter  East.  Like  Napoleon  in  a 
former  generation,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has,  with  the 
apparent  approval  ot  his  subjects,  emancipated  himself 
from  the  restraints  of  public  law  and  of  international 
morality.  Where  no  promise  is  binding  negotiation  is 
useless  ;  and  yet  it  is  not  absolutely  certain  that  a  hostile 
policy  points  to  war.  The  Russian  Government  may  per¬ 
haps  have  resolved  to  effect  certain  objects  at  the  cost  of 
war  ;  but  it  may  also  have  hoped  to  obtain  the  same  results 
by  arrogant  menace.  Reliance  may  perhaps  be  placed  at  St. 
Petersburg  on  the  English  party  which  served  the  Russian 
cause  so  well  during  the  Bulgarian  agitation;  and  it  may 
also  be  thought  that  the  Afghan  war  will  exhaust  the 
resources  of  England,  and  render  resistance  in  Europo 
impossible.  Although  there  is  no  standard  by  which  the 
force  of  ambition  and  passion  can  be  measured,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  war  would  be  dangerous,  if  not  ruinous,  to 
Russia.  The  Treaty  of  Berlin  would  not  have  been 
signed  if  the  Emperor  and  his  advisers  had  thought  it 
prudent  to  go  to  war ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the 
same  enterprise  should  now  be  considered  easier  or  more 
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desirable.  The  finances  of  the  Empire  are  in  an  em¬ 
barrassed  condition,  and  a  war  with  England  would 
almost  certainly  kcause  a  suspension  of  payments,  with 
consequent  inability  to  contract  future  loans.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Turkey  would  take  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  shaking  oft'  intolerable  oppression.  The  Turkish 
armies  proved  in  the  last  campaign  that  they  were 
not  to  be  despised,  and  the  population  would  furnish 
the  materials  of  a  formidable  force  under  English 
officers.  The  confused  state  of  Austrian  politics  may 
perhaps  encourage  the  hope  that  the  Court  of  Vienna 
would  remain  neutral,  especially  as  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  and  the  chief  officers  of  the  army  are  believed  to 
favour  the  Russian  cause.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would, 
in  the  event  of  a  war  between  Russia  and  England,  be 
difficult  to  repress  the  excitement  of  Hungary  and  of  the 
patriotic  party  in  all  p  rts  of  the  monarchy.  It  has  been 
observed  that  the  Rinnan  papers  have  of  late  occasion¬ 
ally  suspended  their  denunciations  of  England  for  the 
purpose  of  vituperating  Austria.  The  relations  be¬ 
tween  Austria  and  the  Porte  have  latterly  become  more 
friendly,  especially  since  the  announcement  that  the  army 
of  occupation  will  not  advance  to  Novi  Bazar.  It  is  not 
the  business  of  English  politicians  to  give  advice  to  a 
foreign  Power  which  unnecessarily  assumes  the  position  of 
an  enemy.  It  is  more  material  to  impress  on  the  English 
Government  the  duty  of  prudent  firmness.  If  peace  is  at 
all  possible,  it  can  only  be  maintained  by  a  resolute  defi¬ 
ance  of  Russian  threats.  An  enemy  must  not  be  allowed 
to  select  at  his  own  convenience  the  occasion  of  quarrel  or 
the  field  of  action.  It  may  be  hoped  that,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  strange  measure  of  addressing  a  fresh  appeal  to 
Shere  Ali,  the  Government  is  not  about  to  yield  to  foreign 
insolence,  or  to  shrink  before  factious  opposition  at  home. 
Sir  W.  Harcourt,  in  his  complacent  contemplation  of  the 
expected  success  of  Russian  perfidy  and  the  anticipated 
humiliation  of  England,  forgets  too  entirely  that  the 
country  as  well  as  the  Government  has  an  interest  in  the 
controversy.  If  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  has  really  lasted 
only  forty  days,  the  fault  rests  with  the  arrogant  Power 
which  violates  its  pledges,  and  not  with  the  English 
statesmen  who  relied  on  Russian  honour.  The  greatness 
of  England  and  the  safety  of  India  are  to  less  zealous  par¬ 
tisans  more  valuable  than  the  result  of  any  possible 
squabble  for  office.  On  another  occasion  Sir  W.  Harcourt 
will  do  well  to  restrain  the  exultation  which  is  produced 
by  public  danger  or  disaster. 


OPPOSITION  CRITICISM. 

ITHERTO  the  Ministry  have  had  the  chief  part  of 
such  provincial  starring  as  the  recess  has  witnessed, 
but  now  the  hour  of  the  ition  has  come,  and  Mr. 

Gladstone  at  Rhyl  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  at  Scar¬ 
borough  have  taken  their  turn.  If  the  respective  speaking 
is  looked  at  merely  as  speaking,  it  must  be  allowed  that 
the  Opposition  has  much  the  best  of  the  battle.  The 
Ministers  spoke  far  too  much,  and  spoke  so  as  to  make  no 
impression  on  the  country.  They  regarded  themselves  as 
on  their  defence,  and  kept  on  saying  that,  as  A  matter 
within  their  personal  knowledge,  the  Cabinet  was  sin¬ 
gularly  good  and  wise.  The  Opposition  come  forward 
with  great  advantages  under  these  circumstances.  They 
can  attack,  and  it  is  always  far  easier  to  attack  than  to 
defend.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  are 
much  more  brilliant  and  effective  speakers  than  Mr.  Cross 
and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  ;  and,  what  is  more  important, 
the  turn  of  events  has  been  recently  against  the  Ministry. 
Trade  has  become  more  and  more  depressed,  and  sufferers 
always  like  to  .hear  some  one  beyond  their  own  circle 
set  dowTn  as,  in  part  at  least,  the  cause  of  their 
distress.  The  previsions  of  those  who  expected  that  the 
occupation  of  Bosnia  would  be  a  military  promenade  have 
been  singularly  disappointed,  and  not  only  has  Austria 
had  to  win  her  way  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  but  the  in¬ 
ternal  dissensions  which  the  cost  of  the  expedition  has 
provoked  have  crippled  the  Austrian  Government  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  European  policy.  The  Turks  have  been 
more  foolish  and  perverse  than  it  could  have  been  imagined 
even  Turks  would  be.  There  has  been  much  sickness 
among  the  troops  in  Cyprus ;  and  an  unforeseen  difficulty 
has  been  created  by  the  demands  made  on  the  Ameer  and 
their  rejection.  The  Ministry  is  altogether  in  a  position 
of  considerable  embarrassment,  and  the  speakers  of  the 
Opposition  naturally  say  that  it  has  to  thank  itself  for  the 


'  trouble  it  has  created.  There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  they 
honestly  think  this  ;  and,  if  they  think  it,  there  is  no 
reason  why.  they  should  not  say  it.  They  are  exactly 
in  the  position  which  Mr.  Disraeli  occupied  when, 
m  the  latter  days  of  the  Gladstone  Ministry,  he  de¬ 
livered  his  bitter  and  biting  indictment  against  the  rival 
who  then  held  the  office  which  lie  aspired  to  win.  The 
Opposition,  on  whichever  side  it  may  be,  docs  not,  how¬ 
ever,  make  power  its  principal  aim.  It  desires  to  sec  a 
different  policy  prevail.  Every  Ministry  is  of  course 
bound  to  a  large  degree  by  the  acts  of  its  opponents. 
What  has  been  done  in  the  name  of  the  nation  cannot  be 
easily  reversed.  The  Conservatives  had  to  find  the  monev 
for  the  abolition  of  purchase  in  the  army,  and  a  new 
Liberal  Government  would  have  Cyprus  on  its  hands. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  a  change  of  Ministry  would  prevent 
the  commission  of  what  the  Opposition  would  consider 
new  blunders  in  the  same  direction  as  the  old ;  and,  in 
the  next  place,  the  actual  situation  is  always  in  some 
degree  changed  by  the  tone  and  temper  in  which  those 
who  have  to  deal  with  it  approach  it.  A  new  set  of  diffi¬ 
culties  might  be  created  by  the  advent  of  a  Liberal 
Ministry  to  power,  but  some  of  the  difficulties  which  now 
beset  us  might  possibly  disappear.  If  leading  Liberals 
believe  that  their  success  in  the  approaching  party  struggle 
in  the  constituencies  will  benefit  the  nation,  they  are  quite 
right  in  striving  to  achieve  success.  It  is  the  essence  of 
their  case  that  the  policy  of  the  Ministry  has  been  wrong, 
and  that  its  disastrous  consequences  are  now  apparent ; 
and  to  make  their  case  out  they  are  obliged  to  go  behind 
the  sanction  which  the  existing  Parliament  has  given  to 
the  Ministerial  policy,  just  as  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  seeking  to 
establish  his  case,  was  obliged  to  go  behind  the  sanction 
which  the  measures  of  his  opponents  had  acquired  by 
being  then  the  laAv  of  the  land. 

The  speech  of  Sir  William  Harcourt,  clever  as  it  was, 
threw  no  light  on  what  ought  now  to  be  done,  and  its 
exuberant  liveliness  was  certainly  not  in  harmony  with 
the  anxious  spirit  which  the  present  position  of  the  coun¬ 
try  is  calculated  to  pi’ovoke  in  the  mind  of  a  sober 
and  patriotic  statesman.  He  might  reply  that  it  is  not 
his  business  to  say  what  he  and  his  friends  would  do  if  they 
■were  in  office,  and  that  he  is  at  liberty  to  show  the  amuse¬ 
ment  which  the  mistakes  of  his  opponents  awaken  in  his 
mind.  This  may  be  a  good  answer  from  the  point  of  -view 
of  party  warfare,  but  only  from  that  point.  As  a  rheto¬ 
rical  sally,  nothing  could  have  been  more  telling  than  Sir 
Willtam  Harcourt’ s  reply  to  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s 
justification  of  the  occupation  of  Cyprus — that  it  was  in¬ 
tended  as  a  model  farm  to  show  the  Turks  what  the  true 
English  style  of  farming  is.  This  was  a  most  unhappy  sug¬ 
gestion,  and  Sir  W illiam  Harcourt  could  safely  appeal  to  the 
experience  and  sympathy  of  his  hearers  when  he  asked  them 
how  much  poor  struggling  occupiers  of  land  learn  from  the 
example  of  grand  gentlemen  who  have  any  amount  of 
capital  at  their  command  and  can  'farm  according  to  their 
whims.  The  Turks  would  be  certain  to  answer  Sir 
Stafford  North  cote  that  they,  too,  would  try  to  farm 
well  if  he  would  only  be  kind  enough  to  give  them  the 
capital  to  start  with.  But  a  rhetorical  triumph  at  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote’s  expense  does  not  show  what  we  are 
to  do  with  Cyprus  now  we  have  got  it ;  and  it  is  to  be 
assumed  that  Sir  W illiam  Harcourt  could  not  possibly 
have  supposed  that  it  did.  In  the  same  way  it  is  easy  to 
show  that  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  has  not  begun  to  work,  and 
to  appeal  from  theory  to  facts  when  it  is  said  that  it 
brought  peace  to  European  Turkey.  But  it  is  quite 
another  thing  to  determine  whether  England  can  allow 
Russia  to  violate,  if  she  so  pleases,  the  treaty  which 
she  chose  to  sign.  The  criticism^  of  Sir  William 
Harcourt  was  legitimate  criticism  of  the  acts  of  the 
Government ;  but  it  was  only  criticism,  and  nothing 
more.  Its  use  as  a  guide  can  only  be  to  connect  the 
acts  of  the  Ministry  with  their  general  policy,  and,  by 
showing  that  this  policy  is  dangerous,  to  put  the  nation  on 
its  guard  against  being  led  by  them  for  the  future.  There 
is  no  reason  why  a  leader  of  the  Opposition  should  not 
do  this  if  he  can.  But  he  necessarily  weakens  his  attack 
if,  in  making  it,  he  lays  himself  open  to  an  easy  retort.  It 
is  hard  to  believe  that  Mr.  Gladstone  does  his  cause  much 
good  even  with  enthusiastic  Welshmen  by  constantly  re¬ 
peating  his  charge  against  the  Ministry  of  doing  every¬ 
thing  in  a  secret  and  mysterious  manner.  It  must  do  its 
business  in  the  only  way  in  which  such  business  can  be 
done.  It  could  not  negotiate  with  the  Ameer  at  all  if  it  took 
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the  English,  public  into  its  confidence  at  every  stage  of 
the  process.  If  it  was  wise  to  make  the  Anglo-Turkish 
Convention,  it  was  indispensable  to  make  it  before  the 
intention  to  make  it  was  revealed.  It  may  be  noticed,  too, 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  sometimes  shows  himself  as  imper¬ 
vious  to  the  real  arguments  of  other  people  when  he  is 
defending  himself  as  when  he  is  attacking  adversaries. 
At  Rhyl  he  thought  it  worth  while  to  go  back  to  the  old 
story  of  the  Alabama  award,  and  asked  whether  his  critics 
objected  to  accepting  arbitration,  or,  if  arbitration  was  ac¬ 
cepted,  to  paying  the  award.  The  objection  felt  by 
many  Englishmen  to  what  took  place  was  a  totally  diffe¬ 
rent  one.  What  they  objected  to  was  not  arbitration,  or 
compliance  with  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators,  but  the 
agreement  that  England  should  be  judged  according  to 
newfangled  rules  of  international  law,  invented  for  that 
one  occasion  to  her  detriment. 

Mr.  Gladstone  took  occasion  at  Rhyl  to  refer  to  one 
small  subject  of  a  personal  character.  Towards  the  end 
of  last  Session  Lord  Beaconsfield,  in  addressing  the 
House  of  Lords,  accused  Mr.  Gladstone  of  having  ap¬ 
plied  abusive  epithets,  not  only  to  his  political  but  to  his 
personal  character.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  to  ask 
what  these  abusive  epithets  were,  and  when  they  had 
been  used,  Lord  Beaconsfield  replied  that  to  give  a  proper 
answer  search  must  be  made  into  the  reports  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  speeches.  Three  months  have  elapsed,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  still  awaits  the  result  of  the  search. 
These  altercations  between  men  of  such  great  political 
eminence  are  painful  to  the  public.  The  simple  fact  is  that, 
in  the  arrogance  of  a  moment  of  popular  triumph^  Lord 
Beaconsfield  forgot  the  courtesy  and  dignity  he  ordinarily 
preserves,  and  when  he  came  to  a  better  mind  he  thought 
the  matter  had  better  drop ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  may 
be  content  that  no  more  should  be  said  about  it.  It 
is  much  more  important  to  seek  for  information  as  to 
whether  the  Ministry  really  has  an  ambitious  and  aggres* 
sive  policy.  It  is  quite  certain  that  many  of  its  sup¬ 
porters  and  many  of  those  who  affect  to  speak  in  its  name 
have  such  a  policy.  It  is  also  undeniable  that  the  impres¬ 
sion  produced  on  the  minds  of  Lord  Derby  and  Lord 
Carnarvon  was  that  some  at  least  of  their  colleagues  were 
in  danger  of  running  into  such  a  policy.  It  may  perhaps 
also  be  admitted  that,  according  to  one  interpretation  to 
which  the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention  is  open,  it  would  be 
in  harmony  with  such  a  policy.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  take 
into  consideration  what  tells  the  other  way.  The  Ministry 
allowed  Turkey  to  be  crushed  rather  than  support  what  it 
considered  a  bad  Government.  It  allowed  a  large  portion 
of  the  population  of  European  Turkey  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  control  of  this  bad  Government.  It  made  a  private 
compact  by  which  it  sanctioned  the  acquisition  by 
Russia  of  great  territorial  and  strategic  advantages. 
Its  subordinate,  the  V  iceroy  of  India,  has  been  very  pro¬ 
nounced  and  very  indiscreet  in  his  support  of  such  a 
policy;  but  the  Ministry  has  not  allowed  him  to  have 
everything  his  own  way.  When  Quettah  was  occupied 
Lord  Salisbury  stated  that  the  occupation  was  not  to  be 
regarded  as  involving  any  change  in  our  frontier  policy  ; 
and  the  Ministry  has  now  expressly  overruled  the  Viceroy’ 
and  ordered  him  to  give  the  Ameer  one  more  chance  of 
putting  things  right.  As  it  is  the  writings  of  the  foolish 
supporters  of  the  Ministry  that  are  put  before  the 
constituencies,  it  is  quite  right  for  the  Opposition  which 
wishes  to  convert  the  constituencies  to  expose  the 
dangers  and  absurdity  of  the  policy  with  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  which  the  Ministry  is  credited  by  its 
friends.  But  this  is  very  different  from  saying'*  that 
the  Ministry  is  justly  credited  with  it.  Probably  there 
are  impulses  in  the  Cabinet  one  way,  and  impulses  the 
other  way,  and  between  the  two  influences  the  Cabinet 
may  not  do  anything  very  remarkable  one  way  or  the 
other.  That  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  a  fixed  determination 
to  embark  England  in  an  ambitious  and  aggressive  poliev, 
and  that  he  always  imposes  his  will  on°  the  Cabinet  is 
easy  to  say,  but  difficult  to  prove.  The  facts  do  not  seem 
to  accord  with  the  theory.  At  any  rate,  some  of  his 
colleagues  do  not  seem  to  know  what  is  happen¬ 
ing,  and  Mr.  Cross  and  Sir  Stafford  ISTokthcote  do  not 
talk  as  if  an  ambitious  and  aggressive  policy  had  been 
imposed  upon  them.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  attacks 
of  the  Opposition  on  the  Ministry  made  on  this  general 
ground  are  just  and  well  founded,  except  for  electioneering 
purposes.  As  ordinary  fire- eating  Conservatives  insist 
that  their  chiefs  have  such  a  policy,  their  Liberal  adver¬ 


saries  naturally  assume  for  the  purpose  of  argument  that 
the  fact  is  so,  and  proceed  to  show  the  electors  what  a 
dreadfully  bad  policy  it  is,  and  that  the  best  way  to  save 
the  country  is  to  displace  the  Ministry. 


MR.  GLADSTONE’S  “ELECTORAL  FACTS.” 

R.  GLADSTONE’S  latest  party  pamphlet  would  do 
credit  to  a  young  writer  anxious  to  make  himself 
known  to  ex- Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  or  subordinate 
managers  of  elections.  The  “  Electoral  Facts  ”  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  condescends  to  discuss  are  the  results  of  casual 
contests  since  the  last  general  election.  If  his  figures  are 
correct,  seven  seats,  or  fourteen  votes,  have  been  gained  by 
the  Liberals  ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  proceeds  to  infer  that  the 
same  proportion  will  hold  at  a  general  election.  “  These 
“  seven  seats  have  been  won  upon  eighty-three  elections ; 
“  but  upon  a  dissolution  there  will  be  nearly  eight  times 
“  eighty- three  elections  (8  X  83  =  664).  If,  then,  there 
“  are  eight  times  as  many  seats  transferred  to  the  Liberals, 
“  that  is  to  say,  fifty-six  seats,  the  Ministerial  majority 
“  against  ‘the  field,’  which  was  fifty-six  at  the  end  of  1874, 
“  would  be  converted  into  a  minority  of  an  equal  number.” 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  turf  metaphors  are  not  felicitous,  for  “the 
“  field  ”  does  not  mean  less  than  half  the  horses  in 
a  race ;  but  bis  meaning  is  sufficiently  clear,  and  it  is 
highly  uninteresting.  No  sane  man  will  modify  his 
opinion  on  any  question  of  foreign  or  domestic  politics 
because  one  party  has  won  seven  seats  from  the  other  in 
four  or  five  years.  As  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  shows,  the 
Opposition  to  his  own  Government  gained  seats  much 
more  rapidly  ;  and,  instead  of  deducing  from  the  facts  by  a 
rule-of-three  sum  the  probable  corresponding  result  of  a  dis¬ 
solution,  he  thought  at  the  beginning  of  1874  that  he  could 
at  once  retrieve  his  losses  by  an  appeal  to  the  country. 
There  is  no  idler  occupation  than  prophecy,  except  when 
it  tends  to  its  own  accomplishment.  It  is  not  at  all  un¬ 
likely  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  forecast  may  be  justified  by 
the  event ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  the 
Government  may  retain  or  increase  its  majority.  As  half- 
a-dozen  partisans  of  the  Ministry  are  probably  by  this 
time  engaged  in  contradicting  Mr.  Gladstone’s  statistics 
and  refuting  his  arguments,  anticipation  of  their  labours 
would  be  equally  superfluous  and  distasteful.  The  dis¬ 
putants  on  both  sides,  as  far  as  they  have  any  practical 
purpose,  hope  to  influence  the  votes  of  that  portion  of  the 
comijmnity  which  prefers  the  winning  side.  If  the  Liberal 
party  was  quite  certain  of  gaining  fifty-six  or  seventy-six 
seats  at  the  next  general  election,  it  would  probably  gain 
many  more.  In  1874  the  later  contests  were  visibly 
affected  by  the  early  triumphs  of  the  Opposition.  It  would 
well  become  the  minor  literary  hacks  of  the  Liberal  party 
to  play  for  the  benefit  of  their  employers  on  a  familiar 
weakness  of  human  nature.  They  have  reason  to  com¬ 
plain  that  they  are  superseded  in  their  occupation  by  the 
omnivorous  activity  of  their  restless  leader. 

Not  satisfied  with  his  own  sanguine  calculations,  Mr. 
Gladstone  earnestly  warns  Liberal  constituencies  against 
the  deleterious  tendency  of  internal  divisions.  He  has 
satisfied  himself  that  at  the  last  election  the  party 
lost  no  less  than  ten  seats  by  starting  two  or  more  candi¬ 
dates,  where  one  might  have  been  returned.  It  is,  he 
says,  to  prevent  this  form  of  mismanagement  that  the 
Birmingham  machinery  has  been  invented ;  and  he  con¬ 
fidently  hopes  that  vicious  independence  or  want  of  dis¬ 
cipline  will  be  generally  superseded  by  organized  faction. 
Even  when  he  wrote  one  instance  of  Liberal  anarchy  pro¬ 
voked  his  earnest  remonstrance.  Four  Opposition  candi¬ 
dates  at  Peterborough  seemed  likely  to  open  the  way  for 
a  Conservative  triumph.  If  the  Nineteenth  Century  had 
been  published  two  or  three  days  later  Mr.  Gladstone 
would  have  been  relieved  from  anxiety.  He  seems  not  to 
have  been  aware  that  the  Birmingham  system  was  in 
operation  at  Peterborough,  and  that  the  elected  Com¬ 
mittee  had  declared  in  favour  of  one  among  three  pro¬ 
fessed  advocates  of  the  working  classes.  After  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  wrote,  Mr.  Potter  and  Mr.  Macliver  were  compelled 
or  induced  to  withdraw  their  pretensions ;  and  an  otherwise 
unknown  Mr.  Raper  became  the  nominee  of  the  Two  Hun¬ 
dred  or  Three  Hundred.  The  strength  of  the  Conservative 
party  would  certainly  not  have  justified  a  contest,  if  it  had 
not  seemed  possible  that  the  minority  might  snatch  a  vic¬ 
tory  from  their  divided  opponents  ;  yet  Mr.  Lawrence 
obtained  more  votes  than  the  accepted  candidate  of  the 
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Caucus.  An  aristocratic  TYhig,  who  had  apparent! y  not 
sought  the  support  ot  the  Three  Hundred,  defeated  Mr. 
Racer  by  more  than  two  to  one.  Other  considerations  may 
perhaps  further  qualify  Mr.  Gladstone's  satisfaction  with 
the  result  of  the  Peterborough  election.  Mr.  Fitz  willi  am, 
a  young  man  of  twenty-six,  is  undoubtedly  chosen 
as.  the  representative  of  a  family  which  lias  long 
enjoyed  great  local  influence.  His  father,  Lord  Fitz° 
william,  though  an  hereditary  Whig,  lias  seldom 
taken  an  active  part  in  politics;  but  during  the  Bulgarian 
agitation  he  felt  it  his  duty  publicly  to  denounce  the  mis¬ 
chievous  policy  of  the  noisy  philanthropists,  and  especially 
oi  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  election  of  Mr.  Fitzwilliam,  as 
h:r  as  it  indicates  political  opinion,  would  seem  to  show 
that  Peterborough  disapproves  of  the  disastrous  clamour 
Avhich  produced  the  Russian  invasion  of  Turkey.  The 
same  remark  will  apply  to  more  than  one  Liberal  candi¬ 
date  at  recent  elections.  Mr.  Grey  in  South  Northumber¬ 
land,  and  Mr.  Otway  at  Chatham,  avowed  opinions  on 
foreign  policy  diametrically  opposed  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
doctrines.  Some  contests  have  been  decided  by  the  dis¬ 
creditable  acceptance  of  the  pledges  imposed  by  the 
managers  of  the  Irish  vote;  yet  it  would  be  absurd  to 
suppose  that  any  English  borough  approves  of  Home 
Rule.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  rulc-of-three  sum  may  perhaps 
work  out  in  accordance  with  his  expectations  ;  but  his 
figures  have  no  moral  value. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  the  absence  of  dis¬ 
turbing  causes,  the  Liberal  party  is  the  stronger.  The 
Conservatives  are  still  powerful  in  the  counties,  though, 
since  the  institution  of  the  Ballot,  the  landowners  are 
wholly  dependent  on  the  farmers.  If  the  last  Reform 
Bill  had  not  been  passed,  the  ten-pound  householders  would 
by  this  time  have  given  the  Conservatives  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  majority  in  the  boroughs  ;  but  household  suffrage 
will  ultimately  incline  to  the  Liberal  cause.  The  election 
which  will  take  place  in  1879  or  1880  will  in  all 
probability  be  determined  by  a  condition  of  foreign 
affairs  which  cannot  possibly  be  foieseen.  An  en¬ 
gineer  would  decline  to  adjust  a  ship’s  compasses 
it  he  were  required  to  undertake  the  task  with  a 
vast  and  variable  mass  of  iron  close  at  hand.  The  ex¬ 
ternal  force  would  render  his  calculations  futile ;  and  in 
the  same  manner  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  reckon  up  votes 
which  will  be  affected  by  peace  or  war  in  Roumelia  and 
Afghanistan.  Nearly  all  politicians  will  admit  that  the 
Government  would  have  been  defeated  on  an  appeal  to 
the  country  during  the  Bulgarian  craze.  Indeed  Mr. 
Gladstone  disinterestedly  recommended  a  dissolution 
when  all  the  rabble  in  the  country  was  shouting  at  his 
heels.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Liberal  party  would  have 
been  scattered  to  the  winds  in  a  general  election  during 
last  March  or  April.  It  is  easy  to  sneer  with  Air. 
Gladstone  at  the  meeting  in  the  Guildhall,  or  at  other 
popular  demonstrations ;  but  before  this  had  oc¬ 
curred  the  Birmingham  Club  had  prepared  a  series 
of  meetings  to  .attack  the  Government,  and  the 
agitation  was  summarily  abandoned  because  the  managers 
were,  rightly  or  wrongly,  convinced  that  the  mass  of  the 
people  were,  to  their  great  surprise,  concerned  for  the 
honour  of  the  country.  The  oscillations  of  feeling  and 
passion  in  the  next  two  years  may  probably  be  still  more 
violent  and  sudden.  An  Afghan  or  a  Russian  Avar, 
however  unwelcome,  might  in  the  first  instance  produce 
either  irritation  against  its  alleged  authors  or  sympathy 
with  the  official  champions  of  national  right.  As  the 
contest  proceeded,  the  popularity  of  the  Government 
would  depend  almost  exclusively  on  the  fortune  of  Avar. 
Liberals  of  the  school  of  Sir  W.  Harcourt  would  perhaps 
defeat  their  own  purpose  by  ostentatiously  triumphing  in 
the  military  defeats  as  in  the  di  plomatic  miscarriages  of  their 
own  country ;  but,  on  the  whole,  distress  and  disappointment 
Avould  operate  against  the  Government.  The  pleasure  of 
driving  Lord  Beacoxsfield  and  his  colleagues  from  power 
Avill  not  be  unmixed.  A  Liberal  GoAmrnment  would  suc¬ 
ceed  to  an  inheritance  of  difficulty  and  danger  abroad,  and 
it  would  find  a  difficulty  in  agreeing  on  some  main  points 
of  domestic  policy.  In  a  crisis  like  the  present  it  is  not  a 
little  strange  that  a  statesman  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  rank 
should  occupy  himself  Avith  small  party  details  and  Avith 
frivolous  calculations.  The  main  proposition  Avhich  he 
undertakes  in  his  essay  on  “  Electoral  Facts  ”  to  demon¬ 
strate  can  scarcely  be  controverted.  If  the  number  of 
seats  divided  by  eight  gives  a  gain  of  seven  seats,  the  same 
figure  multiplied  by  eight  will  give  a  product  of  fifty-six. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  ’TRIBUNALS  OF  EGYPT. 

rFHE  financial  and  political  crisis  through  which  Egypt 
.  has  been  and  is  still  passing  has  necessarily  thrown 
into  the  shade  the  Avorking  of  the  system  of  International 
Tribunals,  which,  hoAvever,  was  the  first  decisive  step  in 
I'J8’yptian  reform,  and  Avas  the  great  achievement  of  Nubar 
1  asiia.  It  introduced  into  Egypt  a  large  and  valuable 
'  element  of  Western  thought,  and  it  secured  in  the  chief 
towns  the  continual  presence  of  a  set  of  highly-educated 
Europeans  who  were  entirely  free  from  the  reproach  of 
being  in  any  Avay  adventurers.  On  the  whole,  the  system 
has  worked  well,  but  its  operation  has  been  beset  by  many 
unavoidable  difficulties.  These  tribunals  are,  to  a  large 
extent,  the  offspring  of  the  old  Consular  jurisdictions. 
Each  European  nation,  under  the  old  Capitulations  Avith 
the  Porte,  claimed  to  have  the  right  of  protecting  its  sub¬ 
jects  against  other  foreigners,  against  the  Government,  and 
against  the  natives  of  the  country.  It  Avas  agreed  between 
the  Kiiedive  and  the  Governments  Avith  which  he  had  to 
deal  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Consuls  should  be  surrendered  into  the  hands  of  a  set  of 
judges  nominated  by  the  Kiiedive  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  principal  States  interested  in  the  arrangement.  A 
Code  was  drawn  up,  Avhich  was  the  work  of  a  French 
lawyer,  and  is  Avith  feAv  variations  a  reproduction 
of  the  French  Code.  Tribunals  of  Appeal  and  of  First 
Instance  Avere  instituted,  and  it  Avas  laid  doAvn  that  all 
proceedings  should  bo  conducted,  at  the  option  of  the 
parties,  in  French  or  Italian.  The  general  benefit  to 
Egypt  and  to  foreigners  residing  in  Egypt  has  been  so 
great  that  the  inherent  imperfections  of  the  scheme  cannot 
be  regarded  as  in  any  Avay  justifying  its  condemnation. 
But  time  and  experience  have  shown  that  imperfections 
in  it  exist.  Being  the  offspring  of  independent  juris¬ 
dictions,  it  is  the  parent  of  international  jealousies.  As 
these  independent  jurisdictions  were  numerous,  the  judges 
were  too  numerous,  and,  being  too  numerous,  they  have 
been  ridiculously  underpaid.  Then,  as  the  Avhole  arrange¬ 
ment  Avas  the  fruit  of  separate  treaties  between  Egypt  and 
a  \Tariety  of  Powers,  there  is  a  great  want  of  elasticity  in 
the  system.  As  the  treaties  stand,  so  must  the  whole 
system  be  worked,  and  no  changes  can  be  made  in  it 
during  the  five  years  for  which  the  experiment  Avas  to  be 
tried.  Where  the  Code  is  faulty  or  incomplete,  its  faults 
cannot  be  rectified  or  its  insufficiency  made  good, 
The  principle  on  which  it  ought  to  be  interpreted 
is  also  open  to  much  uncertainty.  The  French  Code,  of 
which  it  is  for  the  most  part  a  reproduction,  has  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  innumerable  interpretations,  and  although  there 
is  no  necessity  that  these  interpretations  should  be  accepted 
by  the  Egyptian  tribunals,  there  is  always  a  great  chance, 
but  still  an  uncertain  chance,  that  they  will  be.  As  French 
and  Italian  are  the  only  two  languages  in  which  pleadings 
can  be  conducted  or  judgments  delivered,  the  judges  of 
other  nations  are  at  a  disadvantage.  Of  course  they  can 
learn,  or  may  have  already  learned,  two  important  European 
languages  sufficiently  well  to  understand  what  is  said,  and 
to  write  with  general  accuracy  Avhat  they  Avish  to  say.  But 
a  judgment  composed  in  a  foreign  language  is  never  the 
adequate  exposition  of  the  mind  of  a  judge.  He  is  obliged 
to  use  technical  expressions  Avhich  are  not  his  technical 
expressions,  and  the  language  he  is  obliged  to  use  is  the 
master  of  his  thoughts.  England  has  been  conspicuously 
fortunate  in  the  choice  made  of  its  representatives  on  the 
tribunals  ;  but  an  English  judge  who  has  to  Avork  a  French 
Code  and  give  judgment  in  French  or  Italian  cannot  give 
Egypt  the  full  benefit  of  English  thought  and  knoivledge. 

The  tribunals  have  no  jurisdiction  as  between  natives. 
Their  purpose  is  entirely  different  from  that  which  it  is 
said  Ave  propose  to  effect  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  where  Ave  ask 
that  justice  shall  be  dealt  out,  not  to  foreigners,  but  to  the 
mass  of  the  population.  But  they  have  jurisdiction  against 
the  Egyptian  Government.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  old  Consular  jurisdictions  were  instituted  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  foreigners,  and  the  tribunals  have  inherited  their 
powers.  The  Code  therefore  provides  that,  when  questions 
arise  such  as  Avould  be  in  the  competence  of  the  Court 
if  an  ordinary  native  wore  a  party  to  the  suit,  they  shall 
also  be  in  the  competence  of  the  Court  if  it  is  the  Govern¬ 
ment  that  is  sued.  But  it  is  one  thing  for  the  tribunal  to 
give  a  judgment,  and  another  to  get  it  executed.  The 
Khedive  has  simply  declined  to  let  the  tribunals  exe¬ 
cute  judgments  against  him.  The  tribunals  have  no 
machinery  of  justice  at  their  disposal,  and  Avhen  any 
i  question  arises  betiveen  them  and  the  Kiiedive,  no- 
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thing  but  diplomatic  pressure  can  make  tlie  sove¬ 
reign  of  tlie  country  do  what  he  does  not  wish 
to  do.  Constant  collisions  between  the  Khedive 
and  the  tribunals  have  thus  occurred,  and  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  they  should  have  occurred.  In 
special  instances  the  Khedive  may  have  been  wrong  ;  but 
it  is  not  a  merit,  but  an  imperfection,  of  the  system  that 
the  tribunals  should  nominally  have  a  jurisdiction  over  the 
sovereign  which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  any  free  and 
civilized  country.  It  is  a  remnant,  and  a  mischievous 
remnant,  of  the  old  subjection  of  Egypt.  That  this  sub¬ 
jection  should  have  existed  was  an  excellent  thing  when 
Europeans  had  no  better  protection  than  that  of  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  their  respective  Governments.  But,  if  the  question 
of  the  present  day  is  how  justice  can  be  best  administered 
in  Egypt  so  far  as  foreigners  are  concerned,  there  is 
no  reason  why  foreigners  should  have  any  privileges 
against  the  Egyptian  Government  which  they  would 
not  have  against  their  own.  So  long  as  the  Khedive 
keeps  his  promise  to  work  entirely  through  a  Ministry  in 
which  France  and  England  are  permanently  represented, 
it  is  in  every  way  desirable  that  his  Government  should 
have  the  ordinary  status  of  Governments  in  civilized 
countries. 

If  it  is  asked  what  improvements  could  be  made  in  the 
present  system  when  the  five  years  for  which  it  is  to  last 
in  its  present  shape  have  elapsed,  the  answer  must  be  that 
it  will  be  practically  very  difficult  to  establish  what 
is  theoretically  best.  International  jealousies  will 
throw  endless  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  improve¬ 
ment,  and  the  two  reforming  Powers,  having  achieved  the 
difficult  task  of  agreeing  between  themselves,  will  have 
to  persuade  a  great  variety  of  jealous  Powers  who 
have  scarcely  any  real  interest  in  Egypt,  and  are  sure  to 
find  fault  with  everything  proposed,  or  else  to  set  them  at 
defiance  and  dictate  what  shall  be  done;  and  as  among  these 
Powers  are  Germany  and  Russia,  it  will  require  some 
courage  to  take  so  high  a  line.  But,  if  the  best  that  could 
be  thought  of  could  be  done,  it  is  not  very  hard  to  see  in 
what  direction  improvements  should  be  made.  In  the 
first  place,  the  number  of  judges  should  be  reduced  and 
their  pay  increased.  In  spite  of  the  reduction,  the  number 
of  English  and  French  judges  should  be  greater.  The 
Code  should  be  revised  by  a  Commission  formed  out 
of  the  present  Court  of  Appeal.  The  special  jurisdiction 
over  tlmGovernment  should  be  abolished,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,,  the  machinery  of  justice  should  be  made  more 
effective.  Whether  it  would  be  desirable  that  English 
should  be  added  to  the  official  languages  is  perhaps 
doubtful.  It  would  be  a  considerable  advantage  to  the 
country  if  this  could  be  done,  as  an  English  Bar  could 
then  practise,  and  Egypt,  like  other  countries,  has  quite 
as  much  to  learn  from  English  legal  thought  as  from 
French.  But,  as  things  are  now,  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
the  Courts  could  go  on  with  their  business  when  English 
was  used.  No  one  in  Egypt  except  the  English  knows 
any  English.  The  intercourse  between  the  Khedive  or 
his  officials  and  Englishmen  is  carried  on  in  French.  To 
the  judges  and  the  Bar  English  is  little  better  known  than 
Turkish ;  and  the  French  start  with  an  advantage  in 
their  written  Code  and  their  language  which  we  cannot 
rival.  But  it  is  not  possible  that  the  introduction  of  Euro- 
pean  justice  into  Egypt  should  stop  where  it  is 
now.  The  new  Ministry  will  have  to  protect 
the  humblest  subjects  of  the  Khedive,  and  for  this 
local  courts  in  which  there  is  a  strong  European 
element  must  be  formed.  Here  other  nations  have  no 
recognized  right  to  intervene.  There  will  be  only  too 
much  room  for  international  jealousy  if  none  but  French 
and  English  judges  are  appointed  ;  and  there  is  no  occasion 
to  widen  the  area  of  dispute  and  difference.  As  the 
language  of  the  natives  must  be  used  for  the  proceedings 
and  judgments,  as  well  as  for  such  elementary  regulations 
as  will  suit  the  requirements  of  Egyptian  peasants,  French 
and  English  judges  will  have  no  advantage  over  each  other. 

It  will  only  be  when  proceedings  on  appeal  are  allowed 
that  any  question  as  to  the  undue  prominence  of  either 
nation  can  arise ;  and  here  no  solution  would  be  satis¬ 
factory  unless  the  Appeal  Court,  whatever  it  might  be,  was 
so  constituted  that  French  or  English  might  be  used  in  it 
indifferently. 


CARDINAL  CULLEN. 

^J'GIE  appointment  of  a  successor  to  Cardinal  Cullen 
will  probably  be  expected  in  Ireland  with  a  certain 
interest  and  curiosity,  though  the  special  confidence  of  the 
Pope  is  not  necessarily  reposed  in  the  prelate  who  occupies 
the  see  of  Dublin.  In  the  Romish  as  in  the  An°Iicau 
hierarchy,  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh  is  titular  Primate ; 
but  it  is  probably  found  convenient  that  the  real 
chief  of  the  Phpal  Church  should  reside  in  the  capital. 
Cardinal  Cullen  was  transferred  from  Armagh  to  Dublin 
some  years  before  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  o;’  Cardinal ; 
and  he  was  at  all  times  regarded  as  the  authorized  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Holy  See  in  Ireland.  Nearly  fifty  years 
ago  Dr.  Murray,  then  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  ol 
Dublin,  cultivated  friendly  relations  with  the  English 
Government  and  oven  with  Archbishop  Whately.  "His 
good  sense  and  moderation  had  not  a  little  facilitated  the 
removal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  disabilities,  for  the 
English  supporters  of  emancipation  were  bent  on  per 
standing  others,  as  they  had  convinced  themselves,  that  the 
bigotry  of  Rome  was  an  obsolete  relic  of  the  Middle  Ages 
surviving  only  by  the  artificial  aid  of  persecution.  Lord 
Melrourne  afterwards  said  that  all  the  fools  were  on 
one  side  and  all  the  wise  men  on  the  other,  and  after 
all  the  fools  proved  to  be  in  the  right.  Catholic 
Emancipation  indeed  was  a  measure  as  expedient  as  it 
was  just ;  but  many  of  the  reasons  by  which  it  was 
recommended  were  founded  on  utter  ignorance  of  the 
nature  of  Romanism.  Dr.  Murray’s  character  and  lan¬ 
guage  encouraged  the  illusion  that  the  abolition  of  obvious 
grievances  would  convert  Roman  Catholic  priests  into  con¬ 
tented  and  loyal  subjects.  Another  active  prelate,  who  still 
survives  in  extreme  old  age,  has  consistently  exhibited 
an  opposite  type  of  ecclesiastical  activity.  Archbishop 
MacHale  was  held  up  by  his  associate  O’Connell  to 
popular  admiration  by  the  ornate  title  of  the  Lion  of  the 
Tribe  of  Judah.  In  prosaic  language  he  was  an  intolerant, 
prejudiced,  and  turbulent  politician,  who  was  as  much  a 
malcontent  Irishman  as  a  spiritual  dignitary.  While  the 
Holy  See  dreaded  every  form  of  popular  movement,  Arch¬ 
bishop  MacHale  was  always  engaged  in  agitation  against 
the  English  Government.  In  those  days  even  °Irish 
Catholics  were  scarcely  better  acquainted  than  English 
Protestants  with  the  traditional  policy  of  Rome.  °Thc 
courteous  Dublin  correspondent  of  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton  and  the  fierce  demagogue  of  Tuam,  though  they  were 
both  sincere  Roman  Catholics,  were  essentially  national  in 
then  sympathies  and  their  political  conduct.  During  the 
agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Lnion,  the  episcopacy  and 
the  priesthood  were  rather  followers  of  O’Connell  than 
instigators  and  directors  of  his  policy. 

Pius  IX.  devoted  himself  from  his  accession  to  the 
establishment  of  the  concentrated  despotism  which  has  been 
the  only  compensation  for  the  loss  of  temporal  power  and  of 
influence  over  national  Governments.  The  comparative  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  Irish  hierarchy  was  inconsistent  with  his 
system  ;  and  he  showed  unusual  judgment  of  character  in  se¬ 
lecting  Dr.  Cullen  as  his  agent  for  reducing  a  faithful  but  self- 
willed  community  to  obedience.  It  was  necessary  that  the 
chief  instrument  of  the  Holy  See  should  be  Irish  by  birth, 
but  Dr.  Cullen  had  by  education  and  long  residence  be¬ 
come  an  Italian  monk,  exempt  from  national  prejudice  or 
predilection.  As  Archbishop  and  Cardinal  he  discharged 
with  undeviating  fidelity  his  mission  of  promoting  exclu¬ 
sively  the  predominance  of  the  Church.  His  first  employ¬ 
ment  was  to  withdraw  the  clergy  from  the  political  con¬ 
flicts  in  which  they  seemed  likely  to  merge  their  ecclesiastical 
functions  ;  but  nothing  was  further  from  Cardinal  Cullen’s 
thoughts  than  the  suppression  or  mitigation  of  hostile 
feelings  between  the  Irish  populace  and  the  English 
Government.  In  political  questions,  except  when°the 
Protestant  Establishment  was  concerned,  Cardinal  Cullen 
generally  affected  indifference,  but  he  justly  resented  Lord 
John  Russell’s  foolish  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill;  and 
he  regarded  with  still  deeper  repugnance  the  en¬ 
couragement  which  Lord  Palmerston  and  his  principal 
colleagues  afforded  to  Italian  independence.  Under  his 
control  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  have  steadily  opposed 
all  projects  of  mixed  education.  Whether  or  not  the  Irish 
people  might  profit  by  improved  culture  and  by  the  asso¬ 
ciation  of  members  of  different  sects,  Cardinal  Cullen  would 
not  incur  the  risk  of  reducing  in  the  smallest  decree  the 
orthodox  exclusiveness  of  his  Church.  He  was  perhaps,  even 
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for  Iris  own  purposes,  mistaken  in  rejecting  the  compromises 
which  were  successively  offered  by  Lord  Mayo  and  Mr.  • 
Gladstone  ;  but  a  consistent  ecclesiastical  bigot  cannot  be 
expected  to  display  the  clastic  pliability  of  a  statesman. 
To  Cardinal  Cullen,  as  to  Pius  IX.,  the  absolute  obedience 
of  the  faithful  was  more  indispensable  than  even  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  ecclesiastical  influence. 

Cardinal  Cullen’s  opposition  to  the  Fenian  conspiracy, 
which  was  the  most  creditable  of  his  public  acts,  may  pro¬ 
bably  be  attributed  to  mixed  motives.  He  perhaps  depre¬ 
cated  a  rebellion  which  was  unlikely  to  prove  successful ; 
and  he  distrusted,  with  reason,  the  character  and  policy  of 
ringleaders  who  were  intimately  allied  with  American 
Republicans.  The  Fenian  agitators,  though  they  courted 
the  alliance  of  the  Irish  priesthood,  were  of  the  same  class 
with  the  deadliest  enemies  of  Rome  in  Germany,  Italy, 
and  France.  Communists  and  followers  of  Garibaldi 
would,  if  they  had  succeeded  in  their  plans,  have  been  more 
difficult  to  deal  with  than  English  Ministers  or  Lord-Lieu¬ 
tenants.  Cardinal  Cullen’s  frequent  denunciations  of  the 
Fenian  plot  were  useful ;  and  yet  they  were  framed  so  as  to 
avoid  any  expression  of  loyalty,  or  even  of  regard  for  public 
tranquillity.  The  comminations  of  the  Church  were  care¬ 
fully  confined  to  the  accidental  circumstance  that  Fenian- 
ism  was  constituted  as  a  secret  society.  Cardinal  Cullen 
formally  censured,  not  the  design  of  robbery,  of  murder, 
and  of  anarchical  revolution,  but  the  comparatively  harm¬ 
less  obligation  of  secret  oaths.  He  invariably  reminded 
the  faithful  that  the  Holy  Father  had  excommunicated  the 
Freemasons  ;  and  that  the  Fenians  had,  by  their  secret  or¬ 
ganization,  brought  themselves  within  the  compass  of  the 
official  curse.  The  Manchester  and  Clerkenwell  murderers 
were  therefore  as  culpable  as  the  late  Earl  of  Zetland  or 
as  the  Prince  of  Wales.  There  was  a  kind  of  feminine 
or  monkish  spite  in  the  affectation  of  identifying  the 
Fenians  with  a  body  which,  as  Cardinal  Cullen  must  have 
known,  is  in  England  a  convivial,  charitable,  and  wholly 
innocuous  club.  His  Irish  adherents  perhaps  obeyed  his 
injunctions  to  abstain  from  Fenianism  the  more  readily 
because  his  warnings  seemed  also  to  apply  to  an  un¬ 
offending  body  of  English  gentlemen  and  tradesmen. 

Cardinal  Cullen  had  probably  little  leisure  for  theology 
after  his  arrival  in  Ireland  ;  and,  as  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  he  readily  concurred  in  all  the  doctrinal  ex¬ 
travagances  of  his  spiritual  chief.  Ho  eagerly  accepted 
the  Syllabus,  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  the  dogma 
of  Papal  infallibility,  as  he  would  have  acquiesced  in  a 
declaration  made  on  the  same  authority  that  the  Pope  had 
two  heads  or  three  arms.  He  may  perhaps  have  been  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  capricious  emotion  which  was  pi’oduced  in 
the  minds  of  some  inconsistent  schismatics  by  innovations 
which  never  troubled  the  intellectual  repose  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  laity.  Whatever  may  be  the  dangers  which 
have  induced  the  German  Government  to  persecute  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  the  Vatican  Council  has  produced 
no  kind  of  political  change  in  Ireland.  The  Synod  of 
Thurles  had  condemned  mixed  education  before  Pius 
IX.  had  added  a  single  article  to  the  creed.  Those 
who  admire  with  Lord  Macaulay  the  versatility  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  may  quote  Cardinal  Cullen 
as  an  example  of  the  fitness  of  a  prelate  for  the  particular 
services  which  he  was  employed  to  render  to  the  Holy 
See.  He  bore  no  resemblance  to  an  equally  eminent  eccle¬ 
siastical  dignitary  who  died  a  week  or  a  fortnight  earlier. 
Bishop  Dupanloup  was  more  showy  and  more  accom¬ 
plished,  and  he  was  known  perhaps  to  a  wider  circle ;  but 
Cardinal  Cullen  probably  exercised  greater  influence 
because  he  ruled  over  a  simpler  and  more  docile  com¬ 
munity.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  the  present  Pope 
will  choose  a  successor  of  similar  temper  and  character. 
An  agitator  might  cause  annoyance  to  the  Government,  but 
he  would  scarcely  increase  the  influence  of  the  Church.  It 
is  not  an  unmixed  advantage  that  throughout  Europe  the 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood  is  more  and  more  losing  its 
influence  over  the  mass  of  the  population,  for  the  most 
questionable  kind  of  moral  discipline  is  better  than 
anarchy.  In  the  days  of  the  League  Rome  could 
safely  cultivate  the  alliance  of  insurgents  and  regi¬ 
cides  ;  but  now  her  interests  are  on  the  side  of  order. 
The  Irish  peasantry  are  the  most  obedient  subjects 
still  remaining  to  the  Pope,  and  it  would  not  be 
for  his  advantage  to  propagate  disaffection  which  might 
perhaps  ultimately  change  its  object.  It  is  difficult  to 
feel  entire  respect  for  a  functionary  who  has  other  political 


objects  than  the  promotion  of  the  common  welfare ;  but 
an  Irish  Archbishop  or  Cardinal,  though  he  is  in  a  false 
position,  has  many  opportunities  of  doing  good  or  of  pre¬ 
venting  evil. 


THE  SENATE  AND  THE  REPUBLIC. 

TiHE  choice  of  the  delegates  who  are  to  represent  the 
Communes  in  the  Senatorial  elections  has  justified  the 
confidence  with  which  the  Republican  party  have  all  along 
looked  forward  to  the  contest.  The  Senate  will  not  remain 
the  stronghold  of  reaction  which  it  has  been  since  its  crea¬ 
tion.  Whether  it  will  continue  to  discharge  that  function 
of  revision  and  correction  which  is  all  that  a  Second 
Chamber  can  profitably  claim  cannot  yet  be  determined, 
but  it  is  certain  that  it  will  discharge  no  other.  It  is  not 
easy  to  say  what  precise  effect  this  change  will  have  on 
the  action  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  There  are  some 
reasons  for  thinking  that  it  will  exert  a  moderating  influ¬ 
ence,  and  others  for  expecting  the  exact  contrary.  Hitherto 
a  very  Radical  Bill  has  had  a  fair  chance  of  being  rejected 
by  the  Senate.  In  the  future  this  check  will  be  removed. 
Will  the  Deputies  be  more  moderate  or  more  excited  in 
view  of  this  change  ?  Will  they  argue  that,  as 
the  Senate  will  pass  whatever  they  insist  upon,  they 
may  now  give  the  rein  to  their  desires  and  make  the 
Government  as  Radical  as  they  can  desire  ?  Or  will  they 
feel  that,  now  that  the  adoption  of  Radical  measures  by 
one  Chamber  involves  their  adoption  by  the  other,  it  be¬ 
hoves  them  to  be  more  careful  what  kind  of  measures  they 
send  up  to  the  Senate  ?  In  the  first  case  the  existence 
of  a  Second  Chamber  will  be  purely  mischievous ;  in  the 
second  case  it  will  be  purely  negative.  If  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  stood  alone  the  members  would  at  least  know 
that  they  must  take  the  consequences  of  their  own  acts. 
No  other  body  would  have  even  the  nominal  power  of 
undoing  what  they  had  done.  With  a  Senate  invested 
with  a  nominally  co-equal  authority  even  this  fraction  of 
responsibility  may  disappear.  The  laws  made  by 
the  Legislature  will  in  name  be  made  by  the  Senate 
as  well  as  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  where 
the  blame  of  going  wrong  is  divided,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  both  the  parties  who  will  ultimately 
share  it  become  as  careless  of  the  result  as  though  it 
were  entirely  the  affair  of  the  other.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  knowledge  that  the  Senate  has  virtually  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  struggle  brings  home  more  clearly  to  the 
Deputies  that  on  them,  and  on  them  alone,  depends  the 
character  and  success  of  legislation,  the  assimilation  of  the 
Upper  to  the  Lower  House  will  be  an  undoubted  advan¬ 
tage.  But  it  will  be  an  advantage  which  might  equally 
have  been  gained  by  the  abolition  of  the  Second  Chamber. 
At  all  events,  whatever  may  bo  the  result  of  the  change 
as  regards  the  policy  of  the  Republican  party,  there  is  no 
question  as  to  its  result  as  regards  their  position.  The 
Senate  will  no  longer,  even  in  wish,  be  on  the  side  of  the 
Right,  and,  by  consequence,  the  Right  will  no  longer,  even 
in  fancy,  have  any  means  of  undoing  the  Republic. 

One  chief  interest  which  it  had  been  thought  that  the 
elections  of  the  delegates  would  possess  had  been  taken 
away  before  they  were  held.  Among  the  arguments  which 
the  Liberals  have  used  to  recommend  their  candidature  to 
the  electors,  one  of  the  most  weighty  has  been  the  need  of 
convincing  Marshal  MacMahon  that  the  restoration  of  per¬ 
sonal  government  had  been  rendered  impossible.  The 
conjectural  willingness  of  the  Senate  to  abet  him  in  a 
second  dissolution  had  been  regarded  as  the  only  remaining 
danger  to  the  Republic,  and  it  wa3  hoped  that  when  this 
willingness  altogether  disappeared  the  Marshal  might  be 
disposed  to -  accept  as  definitive  what  he  had  hitherto 
been  suspected  of  only  accepting  as  provisional.  All 
speculations  on  the  influence  of  this  discovery  on  the 
Marshal’s  mind  were  laid  to  rest  last  week.  Marshal 
MacMahon  did  not  wait  for  the  result  of  the  elections  to 
declare  himself  a  convert  to  the  Republic.  He  had  per¬ 
suaded  himself,  or  had  been  persuaded,  that  the  event  was 
too  little  doubtful  to  make  it  expedient  to  wait  for  it. 
Thus  the  hopes  which  the  reactionary  party  had  built 
upon  the  Senate  had  really  faded  away  before  the  future 
complexion  of  the  Senate  was  determined.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  Marshal’s  career  to  suggest  that,  after  he 
has  volunteered  the  sort  of  assurance  which  he  gave  in  his 
speech  at  the  distribution  of  prizes,  he  will  attempt  to  go 
back  from  his  word.  He  has  been  untrue  to  his  position 
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before  now,  but  be  has  not  been  untrue  to  his  own  de¬ 
scription  of  his  position.  When  the  Republicans  were  sing¬ 
ing,  with  secret  uneasiness,  the  praises  of  the  loyal  soldier 
at  the  head  of  the  Government,  the  loyal  soldier  himself  had 
been  careful  not  to  define  of  what  manner  of  Government  he 
considered  himself  the  head.  That  Government  was  in  suc¬ 
cession  a  Royalist  coalition  and  a  Republican  Septennate ;  but 
until  last  December  it  was  never  a  Republic.  The  first 
was  dissolved  by  the  Count  of  Chambord’s  persistence;  the 
second  failed  to  find  acceptance  with  the  electors  ;  but 
Marshal  MacMahon  had  probably  no  misgivings  as  to  the 
part  he  had  to  play  at  either  time.  It  was  not  until  he  had 
surrendered  himself  to  the  Republic  that  he  considered 
that  he  owed  it  anything  whatever.  Even  after  this  his  old 
friends  did  not  quite  give  up  the  hope  that  he  might  yet  be 
induced  to  make  another  effort  to  upset  the  Republic  ;  but 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  hope  had  any  foundation. 
Now  it  has  been  disposed  of  once  for  all.  To  all  appearance 
Marshal  MacMahon  now  considers  himself  the  defender 
of  the  Republic  in  the  same  sense  as  he  formerly  considered 
himself  the  defender  of  the  Conservative  cause.  He  has 
agreed  to  do  a  certain  thing,  and  he  means  to  stand  by  his 
agreement.  Whether  this  change  is  due  to  an  enlighten¬ 
ing  process  which  has  taught  him  that  to  upset  existing 
institutions  on  the  chance  of  replacing  them  by  others 
which  may  bethought  preferable  in  the  abstract  is  a  strange 
form  of  Conservatism,  or  simply  to  the  discovery  that  he 
had  no  means  of  giving  effect  to  this  abstract  preference, 
does  not  appear.  But,  in  dealing  with  Marshal  MacMahon, 
these  considerations  as  to  his  motives  are  unimportant. 
What  is  important  is  that  he  has  of  his  own  free  will 
accepted  the  Republic  as  the  Government  to  which  France 
owes  the  progress  which  she  has  undoubtedly  made  during 
the  last  seven  years ;  and  that,  having  made  this  ac¬ 
knowledgment,  lie  may  be  trusted  not  to  revoke  it. 

The  only  argument  which  the  Conservatives  seem  able 
to  allege  against  this  determination  is  that  the  Republicans 
are  not  genuinely  attached  to  the  existing  institutions  of 
France.  The  avowed  purpose,  they  say,  of  the  successful 
party  in  Sunday’s  elections  is  the  suppression  of  the 
Senate.  Now  the  Senate  is  the  one  obstacle  to  revolu¬ 
tionary'  designs  which  found  a  place  in  the  Republican 
system.  Its  function,  indeed,  was  but  a  small  one.  The 
Senate  was  not  able  to  throw  out  all  the  Bills  it  would 
have  liked  to  throw  out,  still  less  to  pass  all  the  Bills  it 
would  have  liked  to  pass.  Slight,  however,  as  the  barrier 
was,  it  was  the  only  one,  and  the  Conservatives  were  con¬ 
sequently  agreed  in  magnifying  the  importance  of 
the  Senate  in  the  constitutional  scheme.  How,  they  ask, 
can  the  party  which  wishes  to  alter  the  Constitution 
in  this  essential  point  be  counted  as  well  affected  to  the 
existing  order  of  things  ?  It  is  we,  they  say,  who  are  the 
true  Republicans,  because  we  wish  to  keep  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  unimpaired.  The  Conservatives  who  reason  in  this 
way  are  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  realize  the  vast 
difference  that  exists  between  a  reform,  however  radical, 
in  the  framework  of  an  institution,  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  institution  itself.  A  Republic  without  a  Senate  might 
be  a  very  different  thing  from  the  existing  Republic  ;  but 
the  distinction  would  be  infinitely  less  marked  than 
that  between  a  Republic  and  a  Monarchy.  Yet 
it  is  this  latter  distinction  that  reactionary  poli¬ 
ticians  of  all  schools  desire  to  introduce.  Instead  of 
amending  and  improving  the  existing  Constitution,  their 
object  is  to  sweep  it  away.  To  that  large  and  increasing 
body  of  Frenchmen  who  are  anxious,  above  all  things,  to 
make  the  best  of  the  goods  or  ills  they  have  rather  than 
to  risk  the  unknown  dangers  of  another  revolution,  the 
latter  attempt  will  seem  a  mere  tempting  of  fortune.  The 
Republic  gives  them  all  that  they  really  care  for — the 
essentials  of  good  government.  The  reactionary  argument 
is  simply  that,  by  the  side  of  an  idea,  the  fact  that  they  are 
already  enjoying  the  essentials  of  good  government  ought 
to  go  for  nothing.  That  is  not  a  kind  of  reasoning  which 
is  calculated  to  make  its  way  with  the  majority  of  French¬ 
men. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  IN  INDIA. 

WHEN  the  famine  policy  of  the  Government  of  India 
was  under  discussion  last  Session,  it  was  agreed 
to  refer  the  whole  question  of  Indian  Public  Works  to  a 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  order 
of  reference,  indeed,  restricted  the  inquiry  to  the  expe¬ 


diency  of  constructing  public  works  with  money  raised  on 
loan  ;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  Government  of  India  is  not  rich 
enough  to  execute  public  works  without  borrowing  money 
to  pay  the  cost  of  them,  this  limitation  amounts  to  nothing. 
Since  1867,  at  all  events,  railways  and  irrigation  works 
have  always  been  constructed  with  borrowed  money.  They 
have  been  charged,  that  is,  to  the  head  “  Extraordinary  ”  ; 
extraordinary  meaning  that  the  works  were  to  be  executed 
without  reference  to  the  state  of  the  finances.  If  there 
was  anything  left  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  year  it  would 
of  course  go  to  pay  for  them ;  if  there  was  nothing 
left  out  of  revenue  a  loan  would  be  resorted  to.  It 
follows  from  this  that  the  issue  really  laid  before 
the  Committee  is,  whether  it  is  a  good  thing  or  a 
bad  thing  that  large  public  works  should  be  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Government  of  India.  An  inquiry  of  this 
kind  tends,  almost  of  necessity,  to  become  an  inquiry  into 
Indian  finance  generally.  Putting  aside  the  military 
expenditure,  which  is  dictated  by  other  than  financial  con¬ 
siderations  and  consequently  cannot  be  reduced  to  meet 
financial  needs,  almost  the  only  margin  left  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  is  that  which  has  to  do  with  public  works. 
The  preservation  of  internal  tranquillity  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  sufficient  criminal  .  police  are  indispens¬ 
able  accompaniments  of  civil  organization.  A  people 
which  was  left  withont  the  proper  machinery  for 
securing  these  ends  would  be  a  poorer  people  than 
one  which  is  taxed  to  pay  for  such  a  machinery.  But 
a  people  can  exist  without  railways  and  without  canals, 
though  under  certain  circumstances  and  at  certain  periods 
it  may  be  exposed  to  great  suffering  for  want  of  them. 
It  cannot  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  Government  of  India 
has  no  option  in  the  matter.  It  may  be  quite  justified  in 
thinking  that  to  make  railways  and  canals  is  the  true  way 
of  enriching  the  people,  and  so  enabling  them  to  bpar 
the  necessary  weight  of  taxation  with  less  suffering  to 
themselves.  But  the  question  is  by  no  means  one  which  is 
answered  as  soon  as  stated.  To  know  when  taxation  yields 
more  to  a  nation  than  it  takes  away  from  it  is  to  have 
worked  out  the  most  perplexing  problem  which  a  finan¬ 
cier  can  propose  to  himself;  and  as  regards  India 
there  has  not  been  that  amount  of  thought  given  to 
the  question  in  this  country  which  can  enable  Eng¬ 
lishmen  to  form  an  opinion  on  it  offhand.  Indeed 
it  is  only  quite  lately  that  Englishmen  have  begun 
to  think  it  necessary,  or  have  even  begun  to  consider 
whether  it  may  become  necessary,  for  them  to  form  an 
opinion  on  it.  But  the  more  that  is  known  about  Indian 
finance,  the  less  satisfactory  the  facts  of  the  situation  appear ; 
while  the  course  of  European  politics  threatens  to  make 
the  decision  of  Indian  problems  increasingly  dependent 
on  the  policy  of  the  Home  Government.  The  compound 
result  of  these  two  tendencies  is  to  augment/ we  can  hardly 
say  the  interest,  but  certainly  the  concern,  of  Englishmen 
in  Indian  affairs.  From  the  moment  that; Indian  troops 
were  summoned  to  redress  the  wavering  balance  of  European 
strength,  it  was  plain  that  Indian  and  English  finance 
would  be  more  and  more  intermingled.  India  retained  and 
administered  for  its  own  sake  only  implies  a  very  different 
collocation  of  ideas  from  India  retained  ahd  administered, 
not  for  its  own  sake  only,  but  for  the  sake  of  England  as 
well. 

The  Select  Committee  have  naturally  not  found  a  single 
Session  long  enough  to  complete  the  inquiry.  They  have 
examined  barely  a  dozen  witnesses,  all  of  whom,  though 
for  different  reasons,  are  in  favour  of  executing  public 
works,  provided  that  they  are  the  kind  of  works  of  which 
they  approve.  The  other  side — the  side  which  holds  that 
in  the  present  condition  of  India  public  works  are  an  ex¬ 
travagance  —  has  yet  to  be  heard ;  and  it  is  from  the 
evidence  tendered  on  this  side  of  the  question  that  we  may 
expect  to  gain  most  knowledge  of  the  financial  capabilities 
of  the  country.  It  is  very  difficult  for  an  Indian  official  to 
have  a  perfectly  unbiassed  opinion  on  this  point.  He  has 
been  too  much  mixed  up  with  the  works  already  executed 
to  balance  fairly  the  good  that  they  have  done  against  the 
money  that  they  have  cost.  In  theory  there  ought  to  be 
no  room  for  difference  of  opinion  upon  this  head.  The 
rule  laid  down  for  the  construction  of  “  extraordinary  ” 
public  works  was  that  they  were  not  to  be  undertaken 
unless  the  Government  of  India  were  satisfied  on  full  in¬ 
quiry  that  they  would  pay.  But  so  many  large  public 
works  arc  still  unfinished  that  the  accuracy  of  the  fore¬ 
cast  which  led  to  their  being  undertaken  has  still  to  be 
tested,  while  as  regards  those  already  finished  there  have 
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been  some  instances  of  miscalculation.  Although,  how¬ 
ever,  an  Indian  official  may  have  no  claim  to  have  his 
opinion  upon  the  policy  of  undertaking  large  public  works 
accepted  as  conclusive,  it  is  in  his  power  to  state  fully  what 
the  case  in  favour  of  public  works  really  amounts  to,  and 
thus  to  inform  the  Committee  what  are  the  precise  points 
upon  which  it  is  expedient  to  hear  the  other  side.  The  present 
inquiry  is  one  in  which  the  choice  of  witnesses  will  be  a.  matter 
of  the  utmost  importance.  The  Report  of  the  Committee 
when  it  comes  will  either  represent  the  opinion  of  only  a 
bare  majority  of  its  members,  or.be  so  milk-and-water  an 
affair  that  nobody  will  pay  any  attention  to  it.  But  the 
evidence,  if  the  selection  of  witnesses  is  judicious,  will 
constitute  a  storehouse  of  information  upon  all  the  points 
involved  in  the  controversy. 

The  primd  facie  case  in  favour  of  a  large  expenditure  on 
public  works  is  certainly  strong.  The  two  main  causes,  it 
is  said,  of  Indian  poverty  are  the  absence  of  adequate 
means  of  raising  produce  and  the  absence  of  adequate 
means  of  disposing  of  the  produce  already  raised.  In 
many  parts  of  the  country  irrigation  is  indispensable  to 
the  proper  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  roads  and  railways  are  indispensable  to  the  proper 
distribution  of  the  crops.  The  more  abject  the  poverty  of 
the  Indian  peasant  is,  the  more  essential  it  becomes  to  pro¬ 
vide  him  with  these  necessaries.  Granted  that  he  has  only 
sixpence  a  week  to  live  on,  how  can  that  sum  be  increased 
except  by  enabling  him  either  to  grow  more  produce  or  to 
sell  what  he  has  already  grown  to  better  advantage  ?  The 
contention  on  the  other  side  is  that  there  is  a  degree  of 
poverty  which  cannot  rise  to  the  height  of  reproductive  ex¬ 
penditure.  There  is  so  little  for  the  people  to  live  on  that  it  is 
langerous  to  diminish  it  even  for  the  purpose  of  ultimately 
making  it  larger.  It  may  be  true  in  the  abstract  that  a 
nan  will  be  more  likely  to  get  on  in  the  world  if  he  has  a 
lecent  coat  on  his  back,  but  no  one  would  think  of  advis- 
ng  a  starving  man  to  forego  his  food  in  order  to  have 
means  with  which  to  pay  the  interest  on  money  borrowed 
for  the  purpose  of  buying  new  clothes.  He  would  be  told 
to  rest  content  with  his  rags  until  he  had  raised  himself 
somewhat  above  the  point  of  absolute  destitution.  This  is 
maintained  by  some  writers  to  be  the  proper  analogy 
to  the  condition  of  the  Indian  peasant.  He  is  re¬ 
duced,  it  is  said,  to  live  on  less  than  is  sufficient 
to  keep  him  in  ordinary  health,  and  one  cause  at  least  of 
bis  being  in  this  miserable  plight  is  the  taxation  of  an 
absolute  necessary.  The  miserable  food  which  is  all  that 
lie  can  command  is  not  commonly  wholesome  without  salt ; 
but  so  long  as  salt  is  taxed  the  ryot  cannot  afford  to  get  it 
more  than  twice  in  a  week.  It  is  from  men  thus  circum¬ 
stanced  that  the  Government  takes  money  in  order  to  make 
railways  and  canals.  Very  possibly,  if  they  were  once 
made,  they  would  do  all  the  good  which  their  advocates 
say  would  follow  from  them ;  but  the  process  of  making 
them  implies  sacrifice,  and  the  people  of  India  are  fallen 
so  low  that  there  is  nothing  left  for  them  to  sacrifice.  It 
is  an  issue  which  well  deserves  to  be  thoroughly  threshed 
out,  and  the  Select  Committee  will  be  wanting  in  their 
duty  if  they  leave  out  of  sight  any  of  the  considerations 
involved  in  it.  The  reasons  which  make  the  decision 
doubtful  are  reasons  associated  with,  and  deriving  their 
force  from,  the  larger  question  of  Indian  finance  generally. 
It  is  impossible  to  pass  judgment  on  proposed  improve¬ 
ments  in  irrigation  or  in  carriage  without  taking  into 
account,  not  only  the  profit  to  be  ultimately  derived  from 
them,  but  also  the  ability  of  the  people  to  bear  the  present 
loss  which  they  will  entail. 


THE  PRANKS  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

rI'!HE  professors  of  Social  Science  have  never  been  re- 
-L  garded  as  dangerous,  but  they  have  been  sometimes 
found  to  be  dull.  Indeed  dulness  was  until  quite  lately 
thought  to  be  their  special  attribute,  and  a  taste  for  their 
deliberations  has  been  commonly  associated  with  a  morbid 
appetite  for  sermons.  Minds  not  sufficiently  robust  for 
the  digestion  of  any  other  kind  of  intellectual  food  have 
found  a  mild  refreshment  in  the  annual  proceedings  of  the 
Social  Science  Congress,  where  discussions  carefully  cal¬ 
culated  neither  to  cheer  nor  to  inebriate  have  hitherto 
been  supplied  in  full  measure.  It  was  a  pity,  we  think, 
to  disturb  the  serene  and  happy  atmosphere  that  belonged 
to  these  meetings  ;  for  if  the  Social  Science  Association  is 
once  tempted  to  sacrifice  its  dulness,  it  will  find  it  hard  to 


win  another  distinction.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  some  of 
the  “  extra- Parliamentary  utterances  ”  of  leading  politicians 
have  recently  appeared  to  compete  with  the  Association 
upon  its  own  ground.  But  the  British  public  is  nothing 
if  not  loyal.  It  would  never  have  been  persuaded  to  forget 
that  the  Social  Scientists  were  the  “  original  ”  dull  people  ; 
and,  however  tedious  and  tiresome  our  statesmen  might 
have  become,  they  would  not,  we  think,  have  wrested 
from  the  Association  a  following  that  had  been  won  by 
years  of  mild  and  unproductive  debate.  Nothing  could 
have  imperilled  the  stability  of  the  institution  but  °a  most 
deplorable  want  of  faith  on  the  part  of  its  own  members. 
The  Cheltenham  meeting  would  have  been  as  successful 
as  its  predecessors  if  those  who  had  the  conduct  of  the 
proceedings  had  paid  a  greater  regard  to  the  established 
character  of  the  body  to  which  they  belong.  But  by  some 
evil  mischance  a  desire  of  novelty  has  been  allowed  to  over¬ 
ride  more  prudent  counsels,  and  now  that  a  revolutionary 
spirit  has  once  intruded  itself  we  can  have  no  confidence 
that  these  meetings  will  ever  be  dull  again. 

Such  a  change  of  programme,  however  it  may  fascinate 
the  more  reckless  spirits,  must  be  a  cause  of  just  annoy¬ 
ance  to  the  older  members  of  the  Society.  They  will 
have  reason  to  complain  that  they  have  been  beguiled 
to  Cheltenham  under  false  pretences,  and  we  may  even 
doubt  whether  they  can  have  had  any  warn  inn-  of 
the  severe  shock  that  was  in  store  for  them.  °  An 
old  lady  who  had  been  accustomed  to  sit  under  an 
Evangelical  preacher,  her  eyes  the  while  reposing  peace¬ 
fully  on  whitewashed  walls,  would  be  rightly  indignant 
if  the  interior  of  her  favourite  conventicle  were  found 
one  day  decked  with  ritualistic  flowers.  And  in  like 
manner  the  old  women  of  both  sexes  who  have  been 
so  long  the  stay  of  the  Social  Science  Association 
cannot  fail  to  be  scandalized  at  what  has  been  going 
on  in  the  Art  section  of  the  Congress.  "We  always  feared 
that  the  establishment  of  this  Art  section,  which  is  an 
encroachment  of  only  recent  date,  might  tend  to  disturb 
the  serenity  of  the  annual  meetings.  The  dimensions  of  a 
main  sewer  or  the  details  of  prisoq  discipline  may  be  dis¬ 
cussed  without  the  fear  of  passionate  conflict ;  and,  seeing 
that  these  and  other  topics  of  a  like  nature  had  served  the 
Congress  so  long,  it  was  but  a  wanton  spirit  of  innovation 
which  led  to  the  introduction  of  questions  of  art.  For  of 
all  possible  themes  this  is  perhaps  the  least  susceptible  of 
dull  and  tedious  treatment,  and  it  is  therefore  one  upon 
which  the  devoted  students  of  social  science  must  venture 
at  their  peril.  How  well  grounded  our  fears  have  been 
is  proved  by  the  debate  upon  the  “  Undraped  Figure 
“  in  Art,”  which  took  place  last  Saturday.  Mr.  P.  H. 
Rathbone  of  Liverpool  has,  it  would  seem,  rushed  in 
where  the  more  experienced  members  of  the  Association 
would  have  feared  to  tread,,  and  the  effect  of  his  rash 
adventure  forcibly  reminds  us  of  an  unfortunate  incident 
that  marred  the  happiness  of  a  memorable  entertainment 
graphically  described  by  Dickens.  The  tea-party  at 
Todgers’s  given  in  honour  of  Mr.  Pecksniff  and  his 
daughters  proceeded,  it  will  be  remembered,  with  perfect 
decorum  until  that  eminent  architect  had  been  sent 
upstairs  to  bed.  Even  then  he  uttered  from  the  head  of 
the  stairs  a  series  of  sentiments  which  might  fitly  be  in¬ 
scribed  above  the  door  of  the  Social  Science  Association. 

“  Let  us,”  he  said,  “  improve  our  minds  by  mutual  inquiry 
“  and  discussion.  Let  us  be  moral.  Let  us  contemplate 
“  existence.”  For  many  years  the  Social  Scientists  have 
been  content  with  these  innocent  pleasures.  With  each 
returning  autumn  they  have  contemplated  existence  ;  they 
have  improved  their  minds  by  mutual  inquiry,  and  they 
have  been  irreproachably  moral.  But  Mr.  Pecksniff  went 
further,  and  we  regret  to  say  that  the  Social  Science  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  followed  his  example.  He  impressed  upon  the 
assembled  guests  at  Todgers’s  the  fact  that  “  the  legs  of 
“  the  human  subject  are  a  beautiful  production,”  just 
as  Mr.  Rathbone  has  insisted  upon  telling  the  good  people 
at  Cheltenham  that  the  nude  form  is  the  “  crown  and 
“  glory  of  creation.”  Mrs.  Todgers  and  her  friends,  as 
our  readers  will  remember,  sought  a  refuge  from  these 
terrible  realities  by  locking  the  eloquent  architect  into  his 
room ;  but  Mr.  Rathbone’s  audience  had  no  such  resource. 
For  them  there  was  no  possible  means  of  escape ;  and, 
having  been  imprudent  enough  to  establish  an  Art  section, 
they  were  forced  to  abide  by  the  consequences.  No  doubt 
in  their  printed  proceedings  they  will  be  able  to  publish 
“  a  family  edition  ”  of  Mr.  Rathbone’s  oration ;  but  in 
the  meantime  those  busy  people,  the  newspaper  reporters, 
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have  sent  forth  to  the  world  its  most  effective  and  telling 
passages. 

The  opening  sentences,  it  must  be  confessed,  show  a 
certain  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  his  audience. 
There  is  an  obvious  endeavour  to  cast  a  veil  of  social 
science  over  this  dreadful  subject ;  and  the  statement  that, 
when  “  coward  Eui’ope  suffered  the  unclean  Turk  to  soil 
“  the  sacred  shores  of  Greece  by  his  polluting  presence, 
“  civilization  and  morality  received  a  blow  from  which 
“  they  have  never  entirely  recovered,”  may  possibly  have 
suggested  to  a  part  of  the  audience  that  here  was 
an  occasion  for  the  application  of  prompt  measures  of 
sanitary  reform.  But  these  legitimate  expectations  must 
have  been  speedily  dissipated.  The  “unclean  Turk” 
served  only  as  a  crag  upon  which  Mr.  Bath  bone  momen¬ 
tarily  alighted  in  his  soaring  flight ;  and  quickly  passing 
from  that  “  source  of  all  impurity,  the  East,”  he  con¬ 
ducted  his  hearers,  almost  without  warning,  to  the  nude 
figure  of  Jonah  in  the  Catacombs  and  to  Michael  Angelo’s 
decorations  in  the  Sistine  Chapel.  The  claims  of  social 
science  were  again  condescendingly  recognized  by  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  evils  of  tight-lacing,  and  the  cheers  of  the 
assembly  revealed  a  lingering  hope  that  they  were  still 
on  firm  and  familiar  ground.  These  happy  moments 
of  confidence,  however,  must  have  been  very  brief,  for  in 
the  very  next  sentence  Mr.  Bathbone  spoke  quite  in  an 
artistic  style  “  of  the  exquisite  beauty  of  line  of  a  well- 
“  shaped  bust.”  We  cannot  pretend  to  do  justice  to  the 
address  as  a  whole;  and,  indeed,  its  glowing  periods  would 
find  no  fitting  shrine  in  our  sober  pages.  But,  in  justice  to 
the  speaker,  it  is  only  right  we  should  give  some  hint  of 
the  practical  measures  by  which  he  proposes  to  en¬ 
force  his  views.  He  suggests — and  we  have  really  no¬ 
thing  to  urge  against  it — that  “  the  culture  and  chivalry 
“  of  the  land  ”  should  “  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder,”  and 
“  raising  once  more  the  old  cry  of  ‘  St.  George  forMerrie 
“  ‘  England,’  go  forth  to  do  fierce  battle  in  defence  of 
“  womanly  beauty  and  womanly  purity  against  the  fell 
“  Eastern  dragon  of  prudish  pruriency.”  The  only  possible 
objection  that  suggests  itself  to  this  plan  concerns  the  com¬ 
plications  that  might  arise  by  an  endeavour  to  combine  a 
settlement  of  the  Eastern  question  with  a  vindication  of 
the  place  of  “  the  undraped  figure  in  Art.”  We  would 
rather  counsel  the  members  of  the  Social  Science  Associa¬ 
tion  to  make  choice  between  these  two  duties  ;  and  perhaps, 
as  the  case  of  the  “  fell  Eastern  dragon,”  or  the  “  unclean 
“  Turk,”  as  Mr.  Bathbone  has  previously  described  him, 
is  now  occupying  the  attention  of  the  whole  of  Europe, 
social  science  might  more  usefully  occupy  itself  by  study¬ 
ing  the  distinctions,  already  noted  by  Mr.  Pecksniff, 
between  “the  anatomy  of  nature  and  the  anatomy  of  art.” 
But  from  the  discussion  which  followed  Mr.  Bathbone’s 
paper,  it  would  seem  that  the  Association  is  met  by  an 
initial  difficulty  that  must  seriously  embarrass  any 
efforts  at  reform.  There  appeared  to  be  a  general 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  representatives  of 
culture  and  chivalry  assembled  at  Cheltenham  to  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  manner  recommended  by  Mr. 
Bathbone  ;  but  they  could  not  quite  make  up  their  minds 
as  to  the  object  for  which  their  “fierce  battle  ”  was  to  be 
waged.  All  were  agreed  in  their  admiration  of  the 
nude ;  and  the  unanimity  was  so  complete  that  the 
Chairman  regretted  there  had  been  no  one  to  take 
the  opposite  view.  Several  speakers,  however,  con¬ 
tended  that  “  the  perfect  male  figure  was  the  model  of 
“  beauty  ”  ;  and  of  course,  if  that  is  so,  there  will  be  no 
need  to  do  anything  to  the  “fell  Eastern  dragon,”  nor  can 
we  summon  with  so  much  confidence  the  powerful  assist¬ 
ance  of  St.  George. 

For  the  settlement  of  this  and  other  delicate  questions 
connected  with  art  the  public  will  henceforth  look  to  the 
Social  Science  Association.  This  powerful  body  has  now 
embarked  upon  a  new  career,  in  which  it  will  no  longer 
be  possible  to  rest  content  with  improved  model  dwellings 
or  increased  facilities  of  ventilation.  These  are  triumphs 
of  the  past.  In  the  future  it  will  have  more  powerful 
foes  and  more  desperate  encounters ;  and,  as  we  think  of 
the  magnitude  of  these  prospective  labours,  we  cannot  but 
reflect  upon  the  insignificant  causes  from  which  great 
events  so  constantly  spring.  This  luminous  discussion 
on  the  value  of  the  undraped  figure,  with  the  tremendous 
issues  it  involves  for  art  and  for  the  world,  would  never 
have  taken  place  but  for  some  prudish  letters  in  a  pro¬ 
vincial  paper.  The  chance  exhibition  in  a  provincial 
gallery  of  a  clever  picture  by  Mr.  Ta.de.ua  was  the  origin 


of  some  rather  ridiculous  correspondence  in  the  Liverpool 
papers.  Liverpool  was  shocked  to  see  what  London  had 
studied  with  equanimity,  and  the  ignorance  displayed  in 
some  half-dozen  protests  from  outraged  fathers  of  families 
rather  inconsequently  suggested  to  Min  Bathbone  that  the 
whole  world  needed  to  be  instructed  upon  the  subject. 
As  we  listen  to  his  enthusiastic  utterances,  it  seems 
almost  impossible  to  realize  that  there  were  nude  figures 
in  art  before  the  time  of  Mr.  Tadema.  For  the  moment 
we  are  almost  tempted  to  believe  that  this  was  the  first 
experiment  in  a  new  kind  of  art,  and  that  the  members  of 
the  Social  Science  Association  are  its  first  defenders. 


WEAK  BnETIIl’ENT. 

npiIE  undergraduate  who  invented  the  text  “Beware  of  weak 
-8-  brethren  ”  gave  advice  which  was  at  least  as  valuable,  though 
not  quite  as  apostolic  in  its  sanction,  as  he  supposed.  Like  most 
good  counsel,  the  maxim  is  a  very  hard  one  to  put  into  practice. 
Weak  brethren  are  the  scourge  and  torment  of  every  cause  which 
has  the  slightest  power  of  making  converts.  It  is  fortunate  that 
their  very  weakness  makes  them  readily  gravitate  to  the  nearest 
convenient  centre  of  opinion,  so  that  they  are  tolerably  well  dis¬ 
tributed  among  all  sects  and  parties.  If  they  have  a  tendency  to 
drift  to  one  side  more  than  another,  it  is  to  the  side  of  novelty  in 
religion,  politics,  literature,  and  sentiment.  Any  one  who  con¬ 
sidered ,  their  nature  dispassionately  would  expect  to  find  weak 
brethren  disposed  to  shelter  themselves  under  the  shadow  of  things 
that  are  old  and  Avell  established.  Their  fluttering  restlessness,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  like  that  of  newly  fledged  birds.  Something 
prompts  them  to  leave  the  warm  nest  of  old  habit,  and  they  flap 
towards  the  first  foothold  of  new  notions,  and  cling  there  convul¬ 
sively.  Their  associates  do  not  find  it  altogether  desirable  to  shake 
them  off,  and  yet  are  hampered  by  them  in  every  movement. 

Weak  brethren  act,  now  as  an  undesirable  stimulus,  and  again 
as  an  unwelcome  drag.  They  are  by  turns  absurdly  audacious  and 
foolishly  timid.  They  are  investors,  and  they  “  plunge  ”  wildly 
on  exotic  loans  and  fabulous  mines  till  the  moment  comes  when 
they  create  a  panic  by  withdrawing  all  their  wealth  at  a  ruinous 
loss.  They  are  disciples  of  some  religious  novelty  or  revival,  and 
they  make  wild  work  of  their  sect.  They  have  been  known  to 
go  so  far  as  to  make  preparations  for  a  human  sacrifice  in  a  Scotch 
peasant's  hut ;  and  they  are  always  ready  to  speak  with  strange 
tongues,  to  shout,  and  prophesy,  and  play  the  ecstatic.  When 
weak  brethren  are  not  in  that  extreme  they  are  parodying  ortho¬ 
doxy,  and  insisting  on  the  persecution  of  every  one  whose  ideas 
about  candles,  Sunday,  the  Ark,  or  the  Book  of  Jasher  differ  from 
their  own  prejudices.  In  many  country  districts,  and  especially 
in  Scotland,  weak  brethren  have  the  upper  hand,  and  triumphantly 
lord  it  over  their  neighbours.  If  you  play  the  piano  on  Sunday 
or  introduce  Marryat’s  novels  into  the  parish  library,  if  you  join  in 
a  rubber  at  whist,  if  you  go  to  see  the  play  when  you  are  in  town, 
the  weak  brethren  have  two  ways  of  making  you  feel  the  inordi¬ 
nate  wickedness  of  your  conduct.  The  more  sensible  merely 
traduce  you,  cut  you,  and  invent  preposterous  stories  about  your 
past,  present,  and  future.  It  is  disagreeable  to  be  the  victim  of 
this  combined  action,  but  then  the  suffering  is  confined  to  one  person 
or  one  family,  and  even  they  have  some  of  the  consolations  of  the 
martyr.  The  weak  brother  has  a  sharper  arrow  in  nis  quiver  than 
that.  lie  simply  takes  to  desperate  courses,  and  to  what  the 
Prayer-Book  calls  “  wretchlessness  of  unclean  liv;ng,”  and  lays  the 
blame  of  his  ruin  at  your  door.  His  moral  ideas  all  hang  together, 
and  they  all  depend  on  the  slimmest  thread  of  custom  and  preju¬ 
dice.  He  is  accustomed  to  look  on  a  Sunday  walk  as  a  sin  of  the 
same  order  as  habitual  intoxication,  perjury,  or  theft.  Conse¬ 
quently,  when  he  finds  persons  to  whom,  in  his  imbecile  way,  he 
looks  up,  transgressing  one  of  his  rules,  he  argues  that  he  may 
as  well  transgress  the  rest  of  them.  “  To  play  the  piano  on  Sun¬ 
day  is  not  wrong,”  the  weak  brother  or  sister  reasons,  “  for  the 
squire's  sister  does  it.  Now  I  have  no  reason  for  thinking  that 
one  thing  is  more  wrong  than  another;  if  one  breach  of  custom  is 
right  all  are  harmless  ;  and  therefoie  there  cap  be  no  harm  in  steal¬ 
ing  the  spoons,  or  in  breaking  any  other  commandment.”  The 
weak  brother  has  not  much  promptitude  of  action  ;  but  on  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  “practical  syllogism  ”  he  never  fails  to  act.  He  goes 
to  the  devil,  is  caught  at  last,  and  confides  to  the  prison  chaplain 
that  he  dates  his  ruin  from  the  day  when  he  heard  the  fatal  piano, 
or  beheld  the  surreptitious  game  of  dominical  lawn  tennis,  or 
averred  that  his  mistress  was  “  not  at  home  ”  when  she  really  was 
within  her  gates.  These  confidences  of  the  weak  brother,  and  the 
sermons  and  tracts  which  are  founded  on  them,  and  the  pious  ap¬ 
prehensions  excited  in  the  hearts  of  the  respectable  forces  of  the 
fraternity,  fetter  life  and  harmless  pleasure  in  every  direction. 

There  are  thousands  of  young  people  who,  though  they  dance, 
do  so  in  the  firm  belief  that  they  are  waltzing  to  perdition,  and 
who,  when  they  venture  to  visit  the  theatre,  shudder  at  the 
allegorical  words  “  The  way  to  the  Pit.”  Millions  of  children  are 
under  terrible  apprehensions  that  “  Father  is  a  goat,”  as  a  popular 
tract  says,  because  father  smokes  his  pipe,  drinks  his  glass  of  beer, 
has  a  throw  at  skittles,  or  reads  his  Sunday  newspaper.  Weak 
brothers  and  sisters  are  responsible  for  the  existence  of  generations 
of  pietistic  little  prigs,  who  may  perhaps  never  recover  their  healthy 
tone  of  mind,  or,  more  fortunate,  may  live  to  laugh  at  their  absurd 
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delusions.  The  religious  weak  brother  and  sister  are  remarkable  at 
ouce  for  their  amazing  credulity  and  for  their  maddening  scepticism. 
They  are  the  natural  advocates  of  the  hypocrite  and  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  impostor,  because  in  all  attacks  on  him  they  see  a  virulent 
assault  on  religion.  They  are  capable  of  believing  the  most  mon¬ 
strous  figments  against  the  character  of  their  neighbours  who 
make  no  particular  pretensions,  and  they  swallow  camels  in  the 
way  of  taking  the  virtues  of  the  humbug  at  his  own  valuation. 
The  evidence  of  their  own  eyes  will  not  convince  them  of  his 
guilt.  Moliere’s  Orgon  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  weak  brother, 
though  to  be  sure  his  eyes  are  at  last  opened  in  a  very  practical 
way..  But  even  Orgon  has  his  foil,  and  appears  almost  an  esprit 
fort  in  contrast  with  his  mother,  Mme.  Pernelle,  the  very  type 
of  the  weak  sister.  Like  all  people  of  her  sort,  she  backs  the  pre¬ 
tensions  of  Tartuffe  with  the  most  eager  credulity: — 

Tons  ne  lui  voulez  mat,  et  ne  le  rebutez 
Qu’ii  cause  qu’il  vous  (lit  a  tous  vos  verites  : 

Cost  contre  le  puohe  que  son  cocur  so  courrouce, 

Et  l’inte'ret  du  Ciel  est  tout  ce  qui  le  pousse. 

While  she  is  thus  credulous  about  the  virtue  of  Tartuffe,  nothing 
will  make  the  good  lady  see  that  there  is  no  mischief  in 
Ces  carrosses  sans  cesse  a  la  porte  plantes  ; 


assaults  every  one  who  does  not  sedulously  avoid  originality 
or  distinction,  and  thus  the  weak  literary  brother  °is  not 
only  a  bore  himself,  but  an  occasion  for  the  bestowal 
ot  the  tedium  of  others.  The  weak  brother  who  daubs 
is  an  offence  of  the  same  order.  He  not  only  paints  sea- 
green  ladies  and  gamboge  men,  but  he  gives  all  the  stupid 
smart  people  a  chance  of  writing  funny  letters  to  the  Times  or  of 
manufacturing. a  chapter  of  satirical  padding  for  their  •<  society 
novel.  This  is  the  worst  of  the  weak  brother  ;  through  him  the 
enemy  has  endless  occasions  to  scoff  and  to  rejoice,'  while  the 
stronger  persons  whom  he  imitates  are  afraid  to  open  a  book  or  go 
into  a  picture-gallery  for  fear  of  meeting  a  grotesque  but  unmis¬ 
takable  shadow  of  their  own  works.  If  the  weak  brethren  of  ad¬ 
vancement  go  on  as  they  have  begun,  originality  will  soon  become 
a  laughing-stock,  and  refinement  a  hissing  and  a  byword.  Already 
they  have  taken  “culture.”  to  themselves,  and  have  ousted  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold.  The  Philistines  have  stolen  his  clothes  when  he 
was  bathing,  and  therein  they  go  masquerading.  Their  voice  is 
heard  in  Irinity  College,  Dublin  ;  and  the  trick  can  be  imitated  in 
Edinburgh. 


and  all  charges  against  the  favourite  are  mere  contes  Ileus.  But 
Mine.  Pernelle’ s  powers  of  belief  reach  their  climax  when  her  own 
son  cannot  persuade  her  of  the  truth  of  what  he  has  seen  with  his 
own  eyes : — 


Mme.  Pkiineli.b. 


On  vous  aura  forge  cent  sots  contes  dc  lui. 


Orgon. 

Je  vous  ai  dit  dcjli,  que  j’ai  vu  tout  moi-nicme 
M.1ie.  Pernei.i.f.. 

Des  esprits  medisans  la  malice  cst  extreme. 


Orgon. 

Vous  me  feriez  damner,  ma  mere.  Je  vous  dis 

Que  j’ai  vu  de  mes  yeux  un  crime  si  hardi. 

Mme.  Pernei.le. 

Les  longues  ont  toujours  du  venin  ii  repaudre, 

Et  rien  n’est,  ici-bas,  qtii  s’en  puisse  dcTcudre. 

How  many  modern  Pernelles  use  precisely  the  same  arguments  iu 
favour  of  pious  pretenders  taken  red-handed  in  every  crime,  from 
murder  to  the  mere  fabrication  of  hypothetical  balance-sheets. 

If  the  weak  brother  is  more  mischievous  and  annoying  in  one 
place  than  another,  it  is  perhaps  in  the  field  of  politics  that 
he  does  his  worst  and  wickedest.  The  present  dilapidated 
estate  of  what  was  once  the  Liberal  party  is  mainly  due  to 
the  industry  of  weak  brethren.  They  are  naturally  attracted  to  what¬ 
ever  is  “  advanced,”  and  they  promptly  burlesque  any  doctrine  of 
which  they  approve.  They  are  the  people  who  think  the  Per¬ 
missive  Bill  the  “  hub,”  as  the  Americans  say,  of  the  political 
universe.  These  are  they  that  demand  the  abolition  of  every  sort  of 
check  on  every  species  of  preventible  disease.  So  enamoured  are 
they  of  liberty  that  they  insist  on  giving  people  leave  to  die  for 
the  glorious  privilege  of  being  unreachable  and  irreconcilable 
idiots.  They  have  made  the  Pastern  question  the  delight  of 
political  wild  asses  which  it  is,  by  believing  in  the  infallibility  of 
the  Czar,  in  the  plenary  inspiration  of  Russian  diplomatists,  and 
the  immaculate  virtue  and  spotless  purity  of  the  Russian  armies. 
They  are  assured  by  the  mystic  teaching  of  some  inward  monitor 
that  all  acts  of  an  existing  Government  are  inspired  by  the  power 
of  evil  that  is  in  the  world,  and  directed  by  a  stream  of  tendency 
which  makes  for  the  very  opposite  of  righteousness.  The  prophet’s 
donkey  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  had  an  unpleasant  existence, 
always  coming  iu,  without  special  interest  or  understanding  of 
what  was  going  on,  at  the  end  of  every  event.  If  the  Liberal 
party  may  be  compared  to  the  prophet,  it  is  plain  that  the  donkev 
has  got  his  head  just  now  and  is  taking  the  lead,  dragging  the 
helpless  people  of  sense  into  a  dozen  quagmires  and  in  chase  of 
half  a  hundred  contradictory  crotchets.  These  are  the  deeds  of 
weak  brethren ;  and  the  fun  is  that  the  brethren  and  the  sisterhood 
may  at  any  moment  change  what  they  call  their  opinions,  and 
begin  to  scieam  loi  the  very  opposite  of  ail  the  measures  which 
now  excise  them.  1  he  weak  brother  in  an  hour  ot  angry  reaction 
is  a  terrible  spectac]p,  and,  whether  in  advance  or  retreat,  is  an 
ally  of  the  most  mischievous  disposition. 

In  art  and  literature  weak  brethren  do  little  worse  than  make 
the  school  or  set  to  which  they  cling  ridiculous.  Of  course  thev 
are  all  for  the  newest  or  the  most  delightfully  old-fashioned  way 
of  doing  things.  When  they  write  the  English  tongue  they  are 
apt  to  rely  on  “  ekes,”  “  kowbeits,”  and  to  tali?  of  people 
“deeming”  this,  and  “'cleaving”  to  that,  because  these  ex¬ 
pressions  savour  of  simplicity  and  sturdy  manfulness.  In  verse 
they  say  “  mo  ”  instead  of  more,  a  charming  trait  bv  which  your 
weak  brother  among  bards  may  readily  be  recognized.  They 
greatly  prefer  “  witliouten  ”  to  “  without,”  and  never  say  a  river 
is  frozen  if  they  can  find  a  pretext  for  declaring  that  it  is  “  froren.” 
They  introduce  “  y’s  ”  iu  places  where  they  have  long  ceased  to 
be  familiar,  and  one  is  sometimes  tempted  to  fancy  that  they  are  ! 
in  a  conspiracy  with  those  other  weak  brethren,  the  reformers  of 
spelling,  to  confuse  and  degrade  the  English  language.  Naturally 
the  gambols  of  these  literary  weak-  brethren,  and  of  the  sweet  souls 
who  for  ever  talk  of  solemn  and  subtle  things,  “  let  in  ”  the  -mod 
stupid  British  satirist.  He  lias  his  favourite  fling  at  people  who 
do  not  think,  with  the  late  Mr.  Gordon  Bennett,  that  the  style  of 
the  promoted  newspaper  reporter  is  the  perfection  of  language.  He 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW  ON  DRYDEN. 

T  lIn'CulTent  mim^er  of  the  Qucirterhj  Review  opens  with  wliat 
A-  is  in  many  ways  a  remarkable  article  on  Dryden—  remarkable 
for  its  length  and  fulness,  and  also  for  the  vigorous  style  in 
which  it  is  written.  Such  a  eulogy  on  the  personal  as  well  as  in¬ 
tellectual  qualities  of  Dryden  has  scarcely  been  expressed  since 
Congreve,  in  addressing  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  extolled  his  great 
friend  with  all  the  elegance  and  persuasive  grace  of  which  he  was 
so  fine  a  master.  The  Quarterly  Reviewer  surpasses  Scott  and 
even  J olmson  in  his  reverence  for  the  personal  character  of  one  of 
the  greatest  poets  whom  evil  tongues  ever  maligned.  As  the  clear 
j  judgment  of  Congreve  acknowledged,  the  life  of  Dryden  was  so 
unsettled  and  its  record  so  variegated  that  “  it  might  well  become  ” 

|  as  it  did,  peculiarly  “  liable  both  to  misapprehensions  and  misrepre¬ 
sentations.  No  man  of  letters,  perhaps,  ever  raised  against  himself 
such  a  concourse  of  rancorous  and  angry  passions  ;  Yew  have  suf- 
feied  so  deeply  and  so  long1  from  the  infamies  of  envy.  Pope  escaped 
comparatively  scot-free  from  the  revenges  of  his  victims.  But  he 
I  stepped  above  and  beyond  the  crowd  to  disperse  his  poisoned 
arrows,  while  Dryden  stood  in  the  arena  itself  and  aimed  his  blows 
with  a  bludgeon.  Pope  contrived  to  protect  himself  within  a 
body-guard  ot  his  friends,  while  the  simpler  and  more  generous 
satirist  of  the  Medal  was  always  being  stabbed  in  the  back  by 
some  traitorous  Rochester  or  offended  Shadwell.  .  Moreover,  there 
is  no  group  in  literary  history  so  unstable,  so  treacherous  as  that 
of  the  Restoration  poets  and  playwrights.  The  mean  figures  shift 
before  our  eyes  as  the  kaleidoscope  of  time  goes  round,°and  each 
year  brings  some  fresh  combination  of  greed  or  villany.  Amono- 
these  frail  or  knavish  personages  there  is  one  who,  with  all  his 
faults,  is  at  any  rate  vigorous  and  honest ;  of  Dryden  at  least  we 
can  be  sure  that  “  he  was  of  a  nature  exceeding  humane  and  com¬ 
passionate,”  and  we  are  happy  to  see  that  the  Quarterly  Reviewer 
insists  so  strongly  on  this  point.  Much  of  his  criticism  of  the 
generally  received  stories  of  the  poet’s  misdeeds  is  sound  and 
valuable.  For  instance,  his  consideration  of  the  charges  of 
licentiousness  brought  against  Dryden  by  his  enemies,  and  repeated 
by  each  editor  down  to  Mr.  Christie,  is  exceedingly  sensible,  and 
his  clearing  of  the  poet’s  fame  highly  satisfactory.  He  allows, 
however,  the  painful  story  of  Dryden’s  habitual  disagreement  with 
his  wife  to  pass  with  little  objection,  and  here  we  may  push  his 
line  of  argument  a  little  further  than  he  does. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Dryden,  being  thirty-two  years  of  ao-e, 
married  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  who  was  seven  years  younger' 
that  she  bore  him  three  sons,  and  that  they  lived  together  Cfor 
nearly  forty  years,  until  his  death.  On  the  face  of  it  this  seems  a 
remarkably  felicitous  union.  But  the  lady  was  the  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Berkshire,  and  Dryden’s  unscrupulous  enemies  did  not 
refrain  from  making  insinuations  which  very  naturally  would 
enter  into  the  minds  of  vulgar  persons,  but  which  should  scarcely 
be  referred  to  by  grave  historians.  Dryden  was  a  gentleman  by 
birth,  Lady  Elizabeth’s  brothers  were  his  intimate  friends,  and 
the  whole  family  visibly  hankered  after  the  excitements  of  a  lite¬ 
rary  life.  The  Howards  were  scarcely  exceeded  even  by  the  Killi- 
grews  in  their  practical  pursuit  of  literature.  The  brothers  were 
the  husband’s  friends ;  the  father  consented  to  the  marriage  and 
was  present  at  it ;  the  vague  innuendos  of  unscrupulous  libellers 
twenty  years  afterwards  are  surely  scarcely  deserving  of  our  con¬ 
sideration.  Less  easily  met  is  the  allegation  that  Lady  Elizabeth’s 
temper  was  morose  and  exacting,  and  that  the  pair  were  unloving 
and  unhappy.  On  this  subject  the  Quarterly  Rev iewer  has  nothing 
to  allege :  but  there  are  documents  in  existence  which  throw,  or 
seem  to  throw,  some  favourable  light  on  this  also.  In  1730,  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  death  of  Congreve,  there  was  issued  a  'book 
the  very  form  of  which  is  calculated  to  inspire  suspicion 
in  the  critical  mind.  The  Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and 
Amours  of  William  Congreve,  Esq.,  to  which  a  Mr.  Charles 
Wilson  appended  the  doubtful  credit  of  his  name,  is  one  of  the 
most  arrant  pieces  of  book-making  that  ever  responded  to  the 
demand  of  public  curiosity.  So  little  was  its  pretension  to 
respectability  that  no  name  of  publisher  or  printer  appeared  upon 
the  pretentious  title-page.  Nothing  could  be  more  wretched  than 
the  arrangement  of  its  contents.  Fortunately,  perhaps,  the  section 
of  “Amours”  is  of  the  character  of  the  famous  chapter  on  Ice- 
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landic  Snalces.  What  information  is  given  of  the  life  of  Congreve 
is  vague,  inaccurate,  and  rambling  in  the  extreme.  Half  the 
volume  is  filled  up  by  reprints  of  the  controversy  with  Collier  and 
by  the  early  romance  of  Incoyiuta,  while  the  editor  does  not  object 
to  an  excursion  so  wide  from  his  theme  as  the  publication  ot  “  a 
small,  but  very  curious,  dissertation  on  the  usefulness  of  Snails/’ 
which  had  been  the  means  of  converting  Mr.  Congreve,  until  that 
time  a  votary  of  asses’  milk,  to  the  interesting  beverage  known  as 
snail-water.  The  main  feature  of  the  volume,  however,  consists 
in  “  some  curious  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Dryden  and  his  family,  ’  which 
are  foisted  in  without  rhyme  or  reason,  but  which  are  by  fin-  the 
most  readable  parts  of  the  book.  Unfortunately  these  very  cir¬ 
cumstantial  data,  which  are  attested  by  a  lady  ol  the  name  ot 
Corinna,  are  too  good  to  he  true.  All  proves  not  to  he  gold 
that  glitters,  and  Corinna,  whose  real  name  was  Mrs.  Thomas, 
coloured  her  story  so  freely  that  it  has  always  been  rejected 
as  fabulous.  That  there  is  a  good  deal  of  fiction  in  matters 
of  detail  about  her  recital  cannot  be  denied.  She  gives  a  lively 
sketch  of  the  poet’s  funeral,  into  which  she  consciously  introduced 
some  sensational  incidents  that  certainly  never  occurred.  On  the 
other  hand,  she  was  undoubtedly  a  personal  friend  of  the  Drydens, 
and  on  questions  of  a  general  kind  her  authority  should  scarcely  he 
put  aside  so  cavalierly  as  has  been  done  by  the  poet’s  biographers. 
A  great  deal  that  she  says  we  know  to  be  true;  iu  her  account  of 
the  funeral,  to  which  we  may  return,  there  are  some  curious  points 
that  are  undoubtedly  correct.  We  may  not  take  her  statement  as 
infallible,  but  we  may  at  least  consider  it  a3  ot  some  weight.  The 
most  extraordinary  episode  in  her  Memoirs  is  a  declaration  which 
she  professes  to  give  in  Lady  Elizabeth  Dryden’s  owu  words,  and 
which  is  much  too  life-like  and  too  intimate  to  be  Mrs.  Thomas’s  sheer 
invention.  The  main  outline,  we  cannot  doubt,  is  true,  and  it 
throws  an  interesting  light  on  the  married  life  of  Dryden.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  lady,  Dryden  studied  astrology  on  the  sly,  ashamed  of 
his  weakness  being  known,  aud  only  half  persuaded  of  its  truth. 
On  one  occasion,  however,  his  calculations  brought  him  remarkably 
near  the  truth.  It  happened  thus;  at  the  birth  of  his  soil  Charles 
he  had  noted  the  exact  minute,  but  without  attracting  any  par¬ 
ticular  notice : — 

But  about  a  week  after,  ■when  I  was  pretty  hearty,  he  comes  into  my 
room: — “  My  clear,”  says  he,  “  you  little  think  what  I  have  been  doing 
this  morning.”  “  Nor  ever  shall,”  said  I,  “  unless  you  will  be  so  good  as 
to  inform  me.”  “  Why,  then,”  cries  he,  “  1  have,  been  calculating  this 
child’s  nativity,  and,  in  grief  I  speak  it,  he  was  born  iu  an  evil  hour ; 
Jupiter,  Venus,  and  the  Sun  were  all  under  the  Earth,  and  the  Lord  of  his 
Ascendant  afflicted  bjr  a  hateful  square  of  Mars  and  Saturn.  If  he  lives  to 
arrive  at  his  eighth  year,  he  will  go  near  to  die  a  violent  death  on  his  very 
birthday  ;  hut  if  he  should  escape,  as  I  see  but  small  hopes,  he  will  in  his 
23rd  year  be  under  the  very  same  evil  direction.  And  if  he  should,  which 
seems  almost  impossible,  escape  that  also,  the  33rd  or  34th  year  is,  I 
fear — ”  1  interrupted  him  here,  “  0  !  Mr.  Dryden,  what  is  this  you  tell 

me  ?  My  blood  runs  cold  at  your  fatal  speech  ;  recall  it,  I  beseech  you  1  ” 

Lady  Elizabeth  then  goes  on  to  say  that  all  went  well  with  the 
child  until  he  was  about  to  close  his  seventh  year.  If  being 
summer-time,  and  Mr.  Dryden  at  leisure,  the  family  went  out  of 
town,  Lady  Elizabeth  to  visit  her  uncle,  the  poet  to  stay  with  his 
brother-in-law,  Lord  Berkshire.  Recollecting  the  prediction,  the 
mother  was  anxious  that  Charles  should  be  with  her,  hut  Dryden 
overruled  her,  and  let  her  take  John,  their  eldest  son,  while  he 
kept  Charles  with  him,  promising  to  look  very  carefully  after  him. 
However,  on  the.  boy’s  eighth  birthday,  Mr.  Dryden  was  invited 
to  ride  to  the  hunt,  and,  though  very  unwilling,  had  no  valid 
reason  for  seeming  discourteous  and  refusing.  He  accordingly  left 
Charles  with  a  double  lesson  in  Latin,  and  strict  orders  not  to 
leave  the  room.  Of  course  a  servant  beguiled  him  out,  and,  as  he 
was  standing  under  a  rickety  wall,  over  which  the  stag  leaped, 
the  dogs  knocked  down  the  wall,  and  the  child  was  crushed  almost 
to  death.  Lady  Elizabeth  is  made  to  add,  and  this  is  what  is  of 
special  interest  to  us,  that  her  husband  continued  to  write  cheerful 
and  hopeful  letters  to  her,  in  which  he  concealed  the  dangerous 
illness  of  the  child  until  he  could  truly  say  that  Charles  was 
out  of  danger.  Such  regard  for  the  feelings  of  a  timid  and 
anxious  mother,  and  such  domestic  tenderness,  as  are  here  implied, 
speak  volumes  for  the  conjugal  affection  of  Dryden.  This  early 
part  of  the  astrological  adventure  is  very  naturally  and  graphically 
told  by  Corinna.,  but  in  adding  to  it  sbe  seems  to  approach,  if  not 
to  reach,  the  fabulous.  She,  or  rather  Lady  Elizabeth,  is  made  to 
assert  that  the  second  prediction  came  no  less  true  than  the  first, 
and  that  on  his  twenty-third  birthday,  Charles  Dryden  being  then 
in  Rome,  he  fell  down  the  staircase  ot  a  tower,  and  was  “  mash’d 
to  a  Mummy,”  hut  not  killed.  Yet  a  third  time  this  ill-starred 
young  man  came  under  the  bane  of  liis  evil  nativity,  and  this  time 
fatally,  for  swimming  across  the  Thames  at  Windsor  in  August 
1704,  he  was  seized  with  cramp  and  died.  Within  four  years  the 
poet  and  both  his  sons  had  passed  away,  and  Lady  Elizabeth  her¬ 
self  had  succumbed  to  lunacy  or  softening  of  the  brain.  The 
obscurity  that  has  lain  over  Dryden’s  life  is  probably  in  great  part 
owing  to  this  extinction  of  his  family.  From  John  Dryden  t he 
younger,  who  was  himself  a  poet  and  a  man  of  letters,  a  bio¬ 
graphy  of  his  father  might  reasonably  have  been  expected. 

The  same  Memoir  of  Congreve  which  we  have  been  noticing 
gives  a  full  aud  succinct  account  of  the  funeral  of  Dryden,  which 
differs  in  many  respects  from  the  received  version  of  the  story. 
Mrs.  Thomas,  had  she  been  a  trustworthy  woman,  should  have  been 
of  all  persons  the  one  most  capable,  in  1730,  of  describing  the  last 
days  of  Dryden.  Sbe  was  one  of  the  latest  of  his  friends;  to  her  he 
addressed  several  of  his  frankest  and  most  tender  letters ;  to  her  he 
committed  that  melancholy  confession  of  his  literary  sins  which 


has  melted  the  severest  of  his  critics.  But  Mrs.  Thomas,  having 
the  misfortune  to  fiud  herself  in  the  Fleet  Prison,  wanted  money 
for  her  recollections,  and  to  make  them  more  worthy  of  Charles 
Wilson's  purchase,  she  touched  them  up  and  freely  invented.  Her 
account  of  the  drunken  frolic  by  which  Dryden’s  funeral  was  in¬ 
terrupted  has  never  been  thought  worthy  of  notice  by  the  poet’s 
biographers.  The  Quarterly  Reviewer  does  not  hint  at  it;  Mr. 
Christie  styles  it  a  discreditable  aud  monstrous  fiction.”  Her 
story  is  that  Lord  Halifax  having  begged  leave  to  give  Dryden  a 
private  funeral,  and  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  having  presented  the 
ground  in  Westminster  Abbey — 

On  the  Saturday  following  the  Company'  came,  the  Corps  was  put  into  a 
Velvet  Hearse,  and  eighteen  Mourning  Coaches  tilled  with  Company 
attending.  When,  just  before  they  began  to  move,  Lord  Jefferies,  with 
some  of  his  rakish  Companions,  coming  by,  in  wine,  asked  “  Whose  funeral  ?” 
and  being  told,  “What,”  cries  he,  “shall  Dryden,  the  greatest  Honour  and 
Ornament  of  the  Nation,  he  buried  after  this  private  Manner  ?  No,  Gentle¬ 
men  1  let  all  that  lov’d  Mr.*Dryden,  and  honour  his  Memory,  alight  and 
join  with  me  in  gaining  my  Lady’s  Consent  to  let  me  have  the  Honour  of 
iiis  Iuterment,  which  shall  be  after  another  manner  than  this,  and  I  will 
bestow  1000I.  on  a  Monument  in  the  Abbey  for  him.”  The  Gentlemen  in  the 
Coaches  not  knowing  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester’s  Favour,  nor  of  Lord 
Halifax’s  generous  design  (these  two  noble  Spirits  having,  out  of  Respect 
to  the  Family,  enjoined  Lady  Elizabeth  and  her  Son  to  keep  their  Favour 
conceal’d  to  the  World,  and  let  it  pass  for  her  own  expense,  etc.),  readily 
came  out  of  the  Coaches,  and  attended  Lord  Jefferies  up  to  the  Lady’s  Bed- 
Side,  who  was  then  sick. 

The  young  rascal  then  makes  such  a  noise  that  he  frightens  the 
poor  lady  out  of  her  wits,  pretends  to  gain  her  consent,  and  then 
dashes  the  body  off  to  an  undertaker's  in  Ckeapside,  where  he 
leaves  it,  aud  forgets  all  about  it.  At  last  the  body  is  buried  by 
subscription.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  story  is  too  long  for  us  to  quote, 
for  it  is  quite  as  grimly  comic  as  any  scene  iu  Vanbrugh,  and  most 
characteristic  of  the  times.  We  seem  to  see  the  insolent  swash¬ 
buckler  affecting  reverence  for  the  poet,  and  helping  the  silly 
elderly  gentlemen  out  of  their  coaches,  he  all  the  yvhile  only  too  glad 
to  have  a  saucy  jest  with  the  very  pomp  and  circumstance  of  death. 
How  much  of  it  is  true,  and  how  much  of  it  represents  that  de¬ 
velopment  of  Mrs.  Thomas’s  memory  which  went  on  in  the  Fleet 
Prison,  it  would  perhaps  be  rash  to  say.  But  there  appears  to  be 
little  doubt  that  Drydeu's  funeral  was  conducted  in  a  less  seemly 
manner  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  suppose,  and  it  is  well 
worthy  of  note  that  in  some  measure  Mrs.  Thomas  is  borne  out  by 
a  witness  quite  above  suspicion,  Captain  Farquhar,  the  dramatist, 
who  expressly  says  that  Dryden  was  buried  after  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  fashion,  for  I  do  believe  there  never  was  such  another 
burial  seen.” 


SCOTCH  THRIFT  AND  SCOTCH  INVESTMENTS 

NOWHERE  out  of  Scotland,  except  possibly  in  France,  could 
the  consequences  of  such  a  stoppage  as  that  of  the  City  of 
Glasgow  Bank  have  fallen  with  such  crushing  weight  on  a  com¬ 
munity.  For  with  the  Scotch,  as  among  the  French,  there  are 
capitalists  in  a  small  way  to  be  found  in  all  strata  of  society  above 
the  very  lowest.  It  is  only  comparatively  recently  that  the  fru¬ 
gality  of  the  French  has  taken  the  form  of  speculative  investments. 
Formerly  "  nos paysems,”  or  the  petty  tradesfolks,  were  in  the  habit 
of  hiding  their  savings  in  their  thatch  or  locking  them  away  in  a 
strong  box,  when  they  could  not  indulge  themselves  in  the  luxury 
of  half  a  hectare  of  land.  Napoleon  III.,  if  for  nothing  else, 
merited  the  gratitude  of  the  mass  of  the  electors  by  teaching  them 
to  put  out  their  money  at  moderate  usury.  If  he  lavished  the 
State  funds  freely  aud  wastefully,  at  all  events  he  strengthened  the 
position  of  the  country  by  multiplying  the  number  of  Frenchmen 
who  had  a  material  stake  in  its  prosperity.  In  Scotland,  on  the 
other  baud,  intelligent  thrift  has  always  been  among  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  of  the  national  virtues.  In  the  old  days  of  border  feuds  and 
harrying  and  fire-raising,  the  dweller  in  the  country  districts  had 
enough  to  do  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  and  a  roof  of  any 
kind  over  his  head.  The  feuar  or  farmer  who  had  his  cattle 
driven  of  a  moonlight  night  might  think  himself  lucky  if  he  woke 
up  in  a  sound  skin,  and  without  his  dwelling  having  been  gutted, 
or  a  bonfire  made  of  the  “  plenishing.”  The  hiud  went  to  work  iu 
the  fields  for  his  food  aud  raiment ;  for  any  wage  he  received  in  the 
shape  of  specie  was  almost  literally  what  it  was  called—"  a  penny 
fee.”  Even  among  the  burghers  in  the  towns  business  was  woefully 
slack,  although  they  and  their  families  lived  in  greater  securitj' and 
comfort.  There  was  little  hard  cash  in  circulation,  aud  few  savings 
to  be  invested  ;  though  even  in  those  days  a  painstaking  man  might 
now  and  then  raise  himself  from  a  booth- keeper  to  the  status 
of  a  merchant ;  securing  the  fortune  he  had  laboriously  amassed 
by  making  himself  friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness  and 
conciliating  some  powerful  protector.  As  trade  developed  and 
prosperity  increased,  the  better-to-do  burghers  banded  themselves 
together,  and  sought  helpful  alliances  among  the  fighting  barons. 
The  provost  of  the  Scotch  burgh  was  frequently  a  knight  or  noble 
who  found  his  account  in  leading  the  citizens  in  war-time,  flanking 
their  infantry  files  with  his  riders  and  jackmen.  For  the 
thrifty  instincts  of  the  people  developed  themselves  in  the  face  of 
exceptional  obstacles :  and  in  a  country  whose  poverty  was  pro¬ 
verbial,  and  in  the  darkest  and  most  stormy  days  of  its  history, 
there  was  in  reality  an  extraordinary  proportion  of  men  who  might 
he  called  relatively  rich. 

When  things  had  settled  down  under  a  stronger  government, 
the  chances  which  had  been  the  monopoly  of  a  favoured  class  began 
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to  be  common  property.  By  pinching  and  living  more  hardly  than 
was  indispensable,  anybody  might  manage  to  lay  something  by; 
and  the  passion  of  getting  grew  with  opportunities.  The  repre¬ 
sentative  Scotchman,  as  a  rule,  is  shrewd,  thoughtful,  proud,  and 
self-reliant.  The  sense  that  he  is  burning  his  candle  at  both  ends, 
or  even  that  it  is  flaring  extravagantly  fast  in  a  draught,  is  positive 
pain  to  him.  lie  can  take  no  pleasure  in  reckless  waste,  because 
the  thought  of  retribution  is  ever  present  to  him.  He  is  always 
exercising  his  mind  as  to  how  he  may  make  the  most  of  his 
nest-eggs;  but  at  the  same  time  Lis  inborn  prudence  makes 
him  eminently  averse  to  the  shadow  of  a  risk.  Without 
positively  crediting  his  neighbour  with  malevolent  intentions, 
lie  regards  him  with  a  certain  constitutional  suspicion,  know- 
ing  that  his  neighbour,  like  himself,  feels  bound  to  get  the  best 
ot  a  bargain.  So  that  the  Scotchman  has  alwavs  been  a  difficult 
man  to  “  do,  ’  seeing  that  his  enterprise  is  largely  tempered 
with  caution.  Exceptions  there  have  been  of  course.  Since  the 
days  of  Law  and  the  wild  Mississippi  scheme  Scotchmen  have 
been  found  to  speculate  rashly;  and  when  once  they  cast  the 
national  prudence  to  the  winds,  no  people  in  the  world  can  plunge 
more  madly.  They  were  Scotchmen  and  Glasgow  men  who  played 
the  leading  part  in  inflating  those  Bombay  enterprises  during  the 
American  war  which  resulted  in  general  panic  and  disaster. 
They  are  Scotchmen  who  became  so  deeply  indebted  to  the  un- 
fortunate  institution  which  has  just  closed  its  doors;  and  when 
lour  firms  have  flung  some  seven  millions  away  among  them,  there 
can  have  been  no  want  of  a  certain  dash  in  their  manner  of  doing 
business.  Generally  speaking,  however,  the  Scotchman  has  kep't 
his  money  at  home  and  as  much  under  his  personal  oversight  as 
possible.  The  laird  who  lived  within  his  income  lived  to  add  aero 
to  acre,  although,  in  consequence  of  so  many  sharing  his  taste,  the 
yield  of  the  principal  became  smaller  and  smaller.  lie  would  have 
preferred  4  per  cent,  to  2I ;  but  the  sense  of  being  absolutely 
secure,  with  the  prospect  of  a  rise  in  value  in  the  future,  consoled 
him  on  the  whole  •for  any  shortcomings.  For  a  long  time  land 
rose  in  value  comparatively  slowly,  because  proprietors  saw 
legitimate  outlets  for  their  economies  in  the  properties  they 
owned  already.  There  were  peat  bogs  and  swamps  that  repaid 
reclaiming ;  and  an  Act  of  Parliament  had  facilitated  advances 
on  entailed  estates.  Meanwhile  the  farmers  likewise  were  grow¬ 
ing  richer  in  their  degree.  They  found  it  profitable  to  raise 
the  standard  ol  cultivation,  and  to  sink  their  savings  in  modern  ma¬ 
chinery.  Of  course  as  their  farms  became  more  extensive  and  better 
tilled,  as  their  herds  of  polled  cattle  and  shorthorns  improved, 
the  occupants  insisted  upon  more  commodious  steadings.  The 
landowners  could  afford  to  meet  these  claims,  so  long  as  they  re¬ 
ceived  5  per  cent,  ou  the  outlay,  and  while  rents  besides  were 
moving  steadily  upward.  In  proportion  as  the  lairds  extended 
their  improvements  they  had  to  borrow  ou  mortgage.  Mortgages 
duly  recorded  in  the  Edinburgh  Register  House,  so  as  to  satisfy  the 
holder  as  to  his  priority  of  claim,  were  a  very  tempting  invest¬ 
ment.  The  deeds  covered  advances  for  all  amounts  from  very 
many  thousands  down  to  a  few  hundreds.  A  similar  practice 
prevailed  in  the  town.  Many  a  worthy  citizen  of  small  means 
held  his  “  bit  of  a  heritable  bond’’  over  some  neighbouring  tene¬ 
ment,  which  he  took  care  to  see  was  carefully  insured  ;  while  pin¬ 
ch.  ises  of  house  property  were  greatly  in  favour. 

But  there  was  necessarily  a  limit  to  these  “heritable  investments,” 
and  other  outlets  had  to  be  sought  for  savings.  In  the  seaports 
men  shared  in  shipping  ventures,  made  practically  safe  by  marine 
assurance.  Even  in  the  whaling  or  seal  fisherv  the  risks  were  proved 
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by  experience  to  be  comparatively  small  when  the  average  of  profits 
was  spread  over  a  series  of  years.  The  population  of  the  in¬ 
numerable  little  fishing  villages  along  the  coasts  launched  their 
fleets  of  fishing  boats  in  joint-stock  co-partneries.  That  was  the 
most  hazardous  speculation  of  all,  we  may  remark ;  hut  then  men 
who  habitually  play  fast  and  loose  with  their  lives  may  naturally 
be  supposed  to  he  venturesome  with  their  property.  And  for  those 
who  saw  their  way  to  no  openings  of  the  kind,  or  who  had  a  com¬ 
parative  trifle  of  capital  to  dispose  of,  the  national  banking  system 
was  an  unfailing  pis  (tiler.  “  Safe  as  the  hank  ”  was  as  much  an  article 
of  faith  as  any  thatis  expounded  in  the  Shorter  Catechism.  The  bank 
in  the  county  town,  or  its  branch  in  the  flourishing  village,  was 
the  visible  symbol  of  solid  stability  to  the  country  folks  who 
crowded  to  the  weekly  markets.  So  it  must  have  been,  if  a  general 
consent  of  opinion  carried  any  weight.  The  bank  had  been 
cautiously  built  up  from  small  beginnings,  and  experts  had  always 
agreed  in  their  certificates  to  its  admirable  system  of  management. 
The  directors  were  men  of  name  and  local  influence,  whose  sub¬ 
stance  was  supposed  to  be  beyond  all  dispute.  The  list  of  share¬ 
holders  was  a  roll  of  people  of  ample  means  and  creditable 
connexions.  The  local  manager  was  notoriously  among  the  most 
long-headed  inhabitants  of  the  place;  and  probably  he  cumulated 
in  his  proper  person  a  variety  of  highly  respectable  offices.  And 
the  bank,  while  being  safe  beyond  all  dispute,  offered  inducements 
in  some  respects  superior  to  those  of  heritable  property.  Mort¬ 
gages  rose  and  fell,  but  they  never  rose  beyond  a  certain  point ;  but 
the  banks  had  been  steadily  swelling  their  dividends,  and  must 
increase  them  with  the  expanding  prosperity  of  the  country.  So 
it  was  the  ambition  of  every  farmer  or  shopkeeper  laying 
by  for  his  children,  of  every  widow  or  spinster  providing  against 
a  helpless  old  age,  to  see  their  names  inscribed  on  the  libro  d’oro, 
where  certainties  were  sweetened  by  hopeful  contingencies.  Pend¬ 
ing  the  time  when  they  could  aiford  a  serious  investment  in 
Government  Stocks,  they  lodged  smaller  sums  on  deposit  receipts, 


for  it  would  have  been  wanton  waste  to  keep  floating  at  current 
account  a  larger  balance  than  was  absolutely  necessary. 

1  bus  the  grand  principle  oij  Scotch  security  is  that  of  making 
everything  safe  as  it  goes  along.  There  are  struggling  families 
and  poverty-stricken  individuals ;  hut  the  well-to-do, 
flatter  themselves,  have  effectually  secured  their 
I  hanks  partly  to  their  temperament  and  in  part  to  their  climate, 
the  Scotch  are  thrifty  in  their  very  vices.  Strong  heads  as  they 
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have,  there  are  few  countri 


ties  in  the  world  where  a  man  can  con¬ 
trive  to  intoxicate  hiinselt  more  cheaply.  Even  with  a  seasoned 
vessel  a  little  raw  whisky  goes  a  long  way  in  the  shape 
of  a  stimulant  ;  and  when  the  English  labourer  has  merely  be¬ 
sotted  himself  in  a  mist,  after  wallowing  through  a  gallon  or  so  of 
adulterated  beer,  a  “gill  ”  of  his  native  spirit  has  set  the  Scotch 
ploughman’s  brain  a-swimmingf.  In  the  rural  districts,  at  least, 
the  Scotch  have  cultivated  aesthetic  tastes  but  little  ;  an  occasional 
lecture  to  a  Young  Men's  Improvement  Society  or  a  dance  in  a  barn 
at  Christmas-time  or  Harvest  Home  amply  satisfies  their  ideas 
of  gaiety.  They  live  plainly,  even  in  their  pretentious  farmhouses; 
while  the  working  classes  manage  to  labour  and  grow  fat  on  their 
primitive  diet  of  milk  and  oatmeal.  Even  in  the  manses  and  in 
the  mansions  of  the  smaller  lairds  a  severe  simplicity  is  the  order 
ot  the  day ;  hut  a  trifling  score  is  run  with  the  brewer,  while  the 
everlasting  whisky,  turned  into  toddy,  takes  the  place  of  wine ; 
and  latterly  at  least — we  say  nothing  of  these  present  hard  times — 
wages  have  been  rising  rapidly  and  farms  yielding  larger  profits; 
tradesmen  have  been  extending  their  business,  and  ministers  seeing 
their  stipends  augmented.  In  countries  more  to  the  south  the 
manner  of  living  would  have  become  proportionately  extrava¬ 
gant.  In  Scotland  we  venture  to  say  that,  for  the  most 
part,  those  more  prosperous  days  have  mainly  been  increasing 
savings.  The  reward  for  not  multiplying  wants  nor  yielding  to 
indulgences  has  been  sought  in  the  sense  that  the  prospects  of  the 
future  were  brightening  ;  and  the  father  of  a  family  excused  him¬ 
self  to  his  conscience  for  tending  towards  miserliness  with  a 
glowing  feeling  of  his  superior  prudence  and  of  the  gratitude  he 
was  earning  from  those  who  were  to  inherit  from  him.  So  it  is 
difficult  to  realize  the  effect  of  such  a  catastrophe  as  the  failure  of 
the* Glasgow  Bank  in  some  peaceful  little  Scotch  town  in  the 
West  country,  when  people  who  lay  down  at  night  comparatively 
rich  rose  in  the  morning  to  find  themselves  absolutely  ruined ; 
while  the  very  touch  of  avarice  in  their  laudable  prudence  and 
frugality  must  have  made  the  sting  of  the  calamity  all  the  more 
poignant.  If  reason  is  not  shaken  in  many  cases,  it  says  much  for 
the  strength  of  Scotch  fortitude  and  self-control ;  for  it  is  no  light 
thing,  after  a  life  of  over-prudent  sell-privation,  to  find  you  have 
been  labouring  for  a  harvest  of  unavailing  regrets. 


DARTMOOR  AND  ITS  FUTURE. 

r  gMIERE  are  probably  few  tracts  of  open  land  in  England 
-S-  which  possess  so  much  interest  of  every  kind  as  does 
Dartmoor.  To  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men — to  painters,  fox- 
hunters,  fishermen,  novelists,  poets,  archaeologists,  and  even 
lawyers — it  oilers  points  of  special  attraction.  “  Dartmoor,”  to 
quote  from  a  paper  read  two  years  ago  at  the  Devonshire  Associa¬ 
tion  meeting,  “  is  a  theme  which  to  every  Devonian  is  a  romance. 
.  .  .  From  the  heights  of  the  tors  to  the  depths  of  the  valleys 
ever-varying  contrasts  present  themselves.”  It  might  safely 
have  been  said  that  Dartmoor  is  a  romance,  not  only  to  every 
Devonian,  but  .also  to  every  one  who  loves  natural  beauty  and 
has  been  fortunate  enough  to  become  acquainted  with  that  of 
Dartmoor,  which  is  as  yet  one  of  the  few  almost  unspoilt  play¬ 
grounds  of  England.  The  “ever-varying  contrasts”  spoken 
of  in  the  passage  wo  have  quoted  form  perhaps  the  most 
distinctive  feature  of  Dartmoor.  In  the  course  of  a  ride  of  a 
few  hours  one  may  come  now  on  a  stretch  of  heather  which 
brings  back  recollections  of  days  in  the  Scotch  Highlands, 
now  on  a  pleasant  valley  with  a  leaping  stream  that  seems 
like  a  Swiss  scone  in  miniature,  and  again  on  a  slope 
studded  with  boulders  and  fragments  of  granite  that  leads 
up  to  one  of  the  tors  raising  its  head  against  the  sky 
with  a  grandeur  which  one  might  think  would  protect  it  from  the 
profaning  blows  of  spade  and  pickaxe.  And  these  ever-varying 
beauties  are  accessible  at  almost  every  season  of  the  year.  The 
autumn  and  winter  sunsets,  when  the  hills  take  on  endless 
gradations  of  light  and  shadow,  splendid  with  colours  of  which 
nature  keeps  the  secret  to  herself,  have  as  great  an  attraction  as 
the  fresh  biightness  of  a  spring  or  summer  morning  on  the  same 
hills ;  and  in  the  heavy  rains  and  mists  which  hang  and  creep 
about  the  woods,  or  are  swept  across  the  plain  by  a  driving  wind, 
he  who  will  may  discover  a  beaut}'  of  their  own.  For  the 
archaeologist  there  are  cromlechs,  kistvens,  stone  villages,  and 
stone  avenues  without  number;  and  Mr.  Oldbuck  would  no  doubt 
have  delighted  in  proving  to  his  own  satisfaction  the  Druidical 
origin  of  the  curious  basins,  with  gutters  running  from  them  over  the 
edge  of  the  rock,  which  are  found  on  the  tops  of  many  of  the  tors. 
The  stone  avenues,  which  are  well-marked  double  rows  of  stones 
some  thirty  feet  apart,  have  been  explained  in  various  ways.  The 
most  simple  and  at  the  same  time  most  plausible  theory  which  we 
have  ever  heard  concerning  them  is  that  they  are  rough  monu¬ 
ments  of  tribal  feuds,  set  up  by  the  party  victorious  in  the  battle 
which  was  the  climax  of  the  struggle.  According  to  this  sappo- 
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sition,  the  stones  would  represent  the  lines  of  battle  formed  by 
each  side;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  inmost  cases  there  is  one 
big  stone  at  the  end  of  each  row  which  would  stand  for  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  tribe  or  village.  The  stone  villages,  which  are  more 
•common  than  the  avenues,  look  like  the  remains  of  round 
huts  made  of  granite  and  grouped  together.  They  may  pos¬ 
sibly  mark  the  presence  of  tin-streamers  at  a  time  when  tin 
was  found  in  great  quantities  near  the  surface.  There  is 
hardly  a  mile  of  Dartmoor  in  which  the  archaeologist  may 
not  find  something  upon  which  to  expend  his  skill.  As  for 
the  lawyer,  he  may  find  entertainment  in  trying  to  determine 
-the  moot  points  which  exist  as  to  the  legal  status  of  Dart¬ 
moor.  Dartmoor,  as  the  name  is  generally  used,  consists  of  the 
Forest  of  Dartmoor,  which  is  held  to  be  part  of  the  Duchy  of 
‘Cornwall  (subject  to  certain  rights  of  common,  &c.),  and  of  the 
Devonshire  commons  which  surround  the  Forest,  and  some  of 
which  are  also  held  to  be  Duchy  property.  For  many  years  past 
the  question  of  right  of  enclosure  as  between  the  Duchy  and  the 
commoners  has  been  a  vexed  one,  and  it  is  likely  to  remain  so  for 
some  time  still,  as  that  charming  vagueness  which  is  a  special 
attribute  of  the  British  law  hangs  over  the  matter.  At  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Devonshire  Association  in  1877  the  Committee  was 
■empowered  to  make  inquiiies  into  and  report  upon  “  the  tenure  of 
the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  and  other  landowners,  forest  law’s,  venville 
lights,  rights  of  common,  rights  of  way,  public  rights,  encroachments, 
&c.,” audit  may  besafely  hoped  that  no  pains  will  he  spared  to  throw 
light  upon  all  these  matters.  Information,  however,  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  come  at,  and  meanwhile,  as  for  years  past,  the  Duchy  goes 
•on  exercising  its  supposed  rights  of  enclosure  in  the  Forest,  which, 
it  is  said  from  time  to  time,  will  be  contested  by  the  commoners. 
The  rights  of  the  Duchy  over  the  Devonshire  commons  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  Dartmoor  Forest  have  already  on  more  than  one 
•occasion  been  contested  by  the  commoners  with  more  or  less 
success. 

The  Venville  rights,  spoken  of  in  the  Deport  of  the  Devon¬ 
shire  Association  quoted  above,  are  somewhat  peculiar.  From 
the  preface  to  Carrington’s  poem  “  Dartmoor,”  published  in 
1826,  we  learn  that  after  the  general  disafforestation,  “  for  some 
time  the  purlieus  were  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  chace,  and 
had  officers  over  them,  called  rangers,  but  gradually  they  became 
more  or  less  cultivated  and  as  we  see  them  at  the  present  day. 
Many  of  them  belong  to  parishes  lying  in  what  is  termed  venville, 
a  word  signifying  by-dwellings  or  habitations  in  parishes  abutting 
•onDartmoor,  which  paid  annually  for  their  cattle,  when  trespassing 
within  the  forest  bounds,  fines  villarum,  or  village  fines,  thence 
corrupted  into  fin  vil  and  venville.  Mr.  Auditor  Hockmore,  in  his 
Deport  of  1621,  mentions  the  venville  estates  (in  old  rolls  stiled 
sepimenta,  and  a  part  of  the  ancient  Duchy  possessions)  as  of  the 
same  nature  ;  ‘  there  are  divers  towns  ’  (that  is,  little  villages), 
‘  abutting  upon  the  forest,  and  within  the  purlieu  thereof,  who, 
because  their  cattle  did  daily  estray  into  the  forest,  were  at  a 
■certain  fine,  which  being  turned  into  a  rent,  was  called 
Finis  Villarum,  and  those  which  dwell  within  those  liberties  are 
■  called  to  this  day  Venville  men.’  ...  In  the  17th  of  Elizabeth  an 
account  was  taken  of  the  fines,  which  had  then  grown  to  be  fixed 
irents,  and  amounted  to  4 l.  1  is.  4 \d.”  Mr.  Burt,  the  writer  of  the 
jpreface  from  which  we  have  been  quoting,  goes  on  to  tell  us  that 
rthe  Venville  rents  are  payable  at  the  Court  Baron  by  the  Deputy- 
Steward  of  the  Forest,  originally  at  Lydford  Castle,  but,  since  it 
became  ruinous,  at  Princetown,  where  the  court  is  still  held.  In 
1826  it  seems  that  the  Venville  men  were  liable  to  the  feudal 
service  of  driving  the  Moor  for  trespassers  once  yearly,  on  each 
quarter  of  the  Forest,  which  was  divided  into  four  quarters  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  points  of  the  compass  for  that  purpose.  For  this,  and 
in  consideration  of  their  rents,  they  were  entitled  to  depasture  their 
bullocks  on  the  Moor  at  twopence  per  head  annually,  and  as  many 
sheep  as  they  chose  to  send  there  at  threepence  per  score.  Beyond 
this  the  Venville  men  claimed  the  right  “to  take  everything  oil'  the 
Forest  that  might  do  them  good  ”  except  vert  and  venison.  As  far  as 
we  know  the  relations  which  existed  between  the  Duchy  and  the 
Venville  men  are  to  this  day  unchanged ;  but  this  is  one  of  the 
points  which  the  Devonshire  Association  has  undertaken  to  clear  up. 
What  is  perhaps  most  important  to  the  Venville  men  is  to  dis- 
■cover  what  are  the  precise  rights  of  the  Duchy  as  to  enclosure.  It 
is  of  course  only  natural  that,  so  long  as  the  right  is  uncontested, 
it  should  be  exercised  upon  the  best  parts  of  the  Moor,  leaving  the 
worst  for  the  Venville  pasturage. 

Among  private  persons  who  hold  land  under  lease  from  the 
Duchy  there  would  seem  to  be  a  kind  of  mania  for  enclosing. 
Many  of  the  most  picturesque  parts  of  the  Moor  are  disfigured 
by  walls  enclosing  large  tracts  of  land  on  which  attempts 
have  been  made  at  high  farming,  which  have  turned  out  to  be 
•completely  futile.  The  walls  remain  as  memorials  of  the  attempts, 
and  as  a  lasting  inconvenience  and  disfigurement.  There  is, 
however,  a  far  more  important  matter  than  this  which  is 
connected  with  the  question  of  enclosure.  Of  late  years  large 
enclosures  have  been  made  in  which  the  ground  has  been  drained, 
and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  peat  bogs  on  that  ground 
have  been  wholly  destroyed.  At  first  sight  there  might  not 
.seem  to  be  very  much  danger  in  this  proceeding.  But  the 
fact  is  that  the  water  supply  of  the  whole  district  of  the  South  of 
Devon,  including  that  of  Ply  mouth,  and  of  the  fleet  and  shipping  there 
stationed,  is  dependent  on  the  water  caught  on  Dartmoor,  retained 
in  the  bogs,  and  distributed  by  means  of  the  rivers  which  take 
their  rise  there.  Therefore  the  destruction  of  a  large  extent  of  the 
bogs  is  equivalent  to  cutting  off'  a  large  part  of  the  water  supply 


of  the  country.  Nor  is  this  the  only  danger.  In  order  to  drain 
ground  human  labour  must  be  emplqyed  and  workmen  must  be 
housed,  and  wherever  there  are  dwelling-places  there  must  be 
drainage  of  some  sort  or  another.  And  if  the  water  is  polluted  at 
its  source  there  is  little  hope  of  its  arriving  pure  at  its  destination. 
It  is  indeed  conceivable  that  the  Plymouth  Beat,  constructed  by 
Drake  from  the  river  Meavy  under  an  Act  of  Elizabeth,  might 
become  the  means  of  carrying  corruption  from  Princetown, 
where  is  Rationed  the  well-known  convict  establishment  with  its 
attendant  population,  to  Plymouth  and  the  fleet ;  and  the  same 
thing  might  happen  in  the  case  of  the  Devonport  Leat,  drawn 
from  the  river  Dart. 

Dartmoor,  beautiful  and  attractive  as  it  is,  i3  not  exempt  any 
more  than  is  a  populous  town  from  difficulties  and  dangers,  some 
of  which  we  have  tried  to  point  out.  The  greatest,  however,  is 
behind.  By  the  Princetown  Bailway  Act,  1878,  a  Company  was 
incorporated  under  the  auspices  of  the  Great  Western  Dailway  Com¬ 
pany  for  the  construction  of  a  branch  railway  from  the  Plymouth 
and  Tavistock  line  to  Princetown.  When  a  new  railway  is  made 
bv  persons  competent  to  judge  of  its  advisableness  one  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  they  expect  a  certain  number  of 
passengers  and  a  certain  quantity  of  traffic  to  travel  by  it.  Such 
a  railway  as  that  which  is  projected  would  no  doubt  be  of  some 
service  to  the  small  population  of  Princetown  in  taking  to  them 
goods  which  at  present  have  to  be  carried  by  road,  and  it  would 
probably  be  regarded  by  warders  as  a  pleasant  means  of  conveyance 
for  themselves  and  the  convicts  in  their  charge.  Warders  and 
convicts,  however,  will  hardly  make  up  among  them  enough  pas¬ 
senger  and  goods  traffic  to  give  decent  employment  to  a  line.  Now 
as  nobody  lives  at  Princetown  except  warders,  convicts,  and  the  very 
few  shopkeepers  who  drive  a  trade  there,  we  must  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  either  that  the  rest  of  the  passengers  will  consist  of  people 
who  find  a  pleasure  in  coming  to  look  at  the  convicts,  or  that  it  is 
supposed  that  when  it  is  connected  by  a  branch  line  with  the  Ply¬ 
mouth  and  Tavistock  railway  the  only  unattractive  place  in  Dart¬ 
moor  will  become  much  more  populous  than  it  is  at  present.  The 
latter  of  these  suppositions  does  not  appear  particularly  reasonable. 
There  are  probably  few  people  who  would  think  it  desirable  to  take 
up  their  residence  close  to  a  large  convict  station  in  a  place 
distinguished  by  be'mg  the  one  ugly  spot  in  a  beautiful 
tract  of  land.  As  to  visitors  to  the  prison,  it  can  hardly  be 
thought  that  an  increase  in  their  numbers  would  be  regarded  as  a 
benefit  by  people  living  near  the  route  w-hich  they  would  pass 
over.  Already  the  indulgence  in  this  depraved  form  of  sight¬ 
seeing  is  found  objectionable  by  those  whose  tastes  do  not  lie  in 
that  direction  ;  and  it  will  not  be  matter  for  congratulation  if  the 
passage  in  Carrington's  poem  referring  to  the  constant  presence  on 
Dartmoor  of  “the  ever  brawling  Cad”  assumes  a  meaning  never 
contemplated  by  the  author.  There  are,  however,  we  believe, 
certain  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  threatened  danger  may  not 
assume  a  practical  foim.  We  may  at  least  be  permitted,  without 
incurring  a  suspicion  of  desiring  to  check  the  advance  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  to  express  a  wish  that  it  may  turn  out  that  the  reasonable 
wants  of  Princetown  can  still  be  supplied  without  that  moral  and 
physical  disfigurement  of  Dartmoor  which  would  be  a  probable 
consequence  of  the  completion  of  the  proposed  railway. 


THE  GENESIS  OF  THE  TIMES. 

IT  has  been  said  by  an  ingenious  foreigner  that  Englishmen  find 
their  opinions  on  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  ready  made  for 
them  every  morning  at  their  breakfast-tables.  They  do  not  think, 
or  reason,  or  judge  ;  they  simply  read  the  Times,  and  the  matter 
is  settled.  There  is  indeed,  if  we  remember  rightly,  a  passage 
somewhat  to  this  elfect  about  the  Times  in  one  of  the  volumes  of 
Mr.  Kinglake's  Invasion  of  the  Crimea.  And  of  course  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  truth  in  it,  though  it  is  less  true  now  than  it 
was  some  years  ago.  As  a  writer  in  the  current  number  of 
Macmillan  s  Magazine  observes,  “  the  greatest  journal  the  world 
has  ever  seen  is  the  Times.”  There  is  a  large  part  of  the  nomi¬ 
nally  educated  population  of  every  country  who  lack  either  the 
time  or  the  inclination  or  the  wit  to  think  for  themselves,  and  as 
it  would  be  derogatory  to  their  self-respect,  as  well  as 
practically  inconvenient,  to  plead  guilty  to  having  no  opinions 
on  questions  of  the  day,  it  follows  that  they  must  get  their 
thinking  done  for  them  by  somebody  else.  Thus  George  Eliot  talks 
of  “  the  people  who  get  their  science  done  for  them  by  Faraday, 
and  their  religion  by  the  superior  clergy.”  But  there  is  no  great 
humiliation  in  owning  that.  It  is  not  supposed  to  be  every  one’s 
business  to  understand  scientific  questions,  and  it  is  obviously  the 
business  of  the  clergy  to  teach  religion.  No  one,  however,  would 
exactly  like  to  confess  that  he  is  indebted  for  his  opinions  to  his 
newspaper,  though  there  are  in  fact  a  great  many  persons  of  both 
sexes  whose  judgment  is  practically  guided  by  their  favourite 
organ.  It  is  of  course  chosen  in  the  first  instance  from  its  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  party  they  have  espoused — very  likely  from  some 
accident  of  early  training,  or  surroundings,  or  mere  caprice,  without 
any  deliberate  process  of  conviction ;  but,  once  chosen,  it  exercises 
a  kind  of  tyranny  over  them.  No  doubt  a  Low  Churchman  would 
never  put  his  faith  in  the  Guardian,  nor  a  High  Churchman  in  the 
Record,  nor  a  Tory  in  the  Daily  JYeics ;  but  the  Record,  or 
Guardian,  or  Standard,  or  whatever  the  particular  journal  mav 
be,  does  very  largely  help  to  form  and  guide  the  judgment 
of  a  considerable  circle  of  readers,  who  are  accustomed  to  take 
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its  utterances  for  gospel,  and  who  perhaps  do  not  often  enjoy  or 
care  to  utilize  the  opportunity  of  comparing  them  with  those  of 
any  rival  authority.  And  if  various  party  organs  come  in  this 
way  to  exercise  a  tyrannous  control  over  the  minds  of  partisans  of 
their  own  particular  school,  the  Times,  which  claims  to  he  inde¬ 
pendent  of  all  parties,  exerts  a  far  wider,  if  not  a  deeper,  influence 
over  the  large  class  of — we  are  afraid  Mr.  Arnold  would  say 
Philistines— who  also  affect  a  superiority  to  all  narrow  distinctions 
of  creed  or  party,  and  wish  “  to  think  that  they  think  ”  (to  adopt  a 
phrase  of  the  late  Mr.  Maurice’s),  while  they  would  really  feel  that 
“  thinking  is  an  idle  waste  of  thought  ”  when  the  result  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  them  cut  and  dried  every  morning  in  tho  columns 
of  “  the  leading  journal.”  That  the  limes  never  retains  the 
same  opinions  for  very  long  together  is  no  difficulty  to  them — 
it  has  changed  more  than  once,  for  instance,  of  late  on  the 
Eastern  question — because  there  is  usually  a  method  in  its  muta¬ 
tions,  and  it  contrives  (or  used  to  contrive)  to  anticipate  and  formu¬ 
late  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  popular  sentiment  which  it  partly 
follows  and  partly  helps  to  shape.  And  the  highest  ambition  of 
such  readers  is  to  reflect  the  popular  sentiment,  while  they  imagine 
that  they  are  expressing  their  own.  As  well,  then,  from  the  exten¬ 
sive  influence  it  possesses  both  at  home  and  abroad  as  a  recognized 
exponent  of  British  opinion,  as  from  its  command  of  news  from  all 
quarters  of  the  world,  the  Times  holds  an  exceptional  position,  and, 
as  was  said  just  now,  may  fairly  be  called  “the  greatest  journal 
the  world  has  ever  seen.”  Its  history  therefore  becomes  a  matter 
of  some  interest,  and  the  writer  in  Macmillan  to  whom  we  have 
already  referred  has  done  good  service  in  telling  what  will  pro¬ 
bably  to  the  great  majority  of  its  daily  readers  be  the  unknowm 
tale  of  its  origin.  They  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that,  like  Topsy, 
the  Times  grew,  and  grew'  from  very  small  beginnings.  It  owed  its 
birth  to  an  accident,  or  rather  a  series  of  accidents,  and  would 
never  apparently  have  seen  the  light  had  not  its  founder  been  first 
a  ruined  man. 

The  story  of  its  genesis  is  in  this  wise.  In  1738  was  born  John 
Walter,  the  Son  of  what  was  called  a  “  coal-buyer,”  and  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  was  left  an  orphan  to  find  his  own 
living.  In  the  course  of  ten  years  ho  had  become  a  leading 
merchant  in  the  coal  trade,  and  in  course  of  time  was  appointed 
“  Manager  ”  and  “  Chairman  to  the  Body  of  Coal  Buyers.”  He 
married,  purchased  an  estate,  and  became  the  father  of  a  large 
family.  But  imprudences  in  business,  on  the  details  of  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  dwell  here,  aggravated  by  the  effect  of  the  French 
and  American  wars,  led  to  heavy  losses  and  eventually  to  his 
bankruptcy  in  1781.  His  conduct  under  these  trying  circum¬ 
stances  wTas  straightforward  and  honourable,  and  won  general 
respect;  so  much  so,  that  the  Government  was  invoked  to  come  to 
his  assistance,  and  was  quite  prepared  to  do  so. 

It  was  not  uncommon  at  that  time  to  draw  the  attention  of  men  in  power, 
as  well  as  the  public,  to  private  grievances  or  individual  necessities  by  the 
publication  of  a  “case.”  Many  ijuch  documents  may  be  found  among 
eighteenth  century  records,  and  in  accordance  with  this  practice  was  printed 
and  circulated,  “  The  Case  of  Mr.  John  Walter,  of  London,  Merchant.”  It 
occupies  four  lblio  pages  of  small  print,  and  details  in  full  the  misfortunes 
which  had  overtaken  him,  not  through  his  own  fault,  but  through  the  in¬ 
ability  of  the  English  Government  to  protect  English  merchantmen  ;  it 
describes  his  consequent  ruin,  his  want  of  capital,  which  would  prevent  him 
embarking  again  in  the  coal  trade,  and  his  anxiety  to  obtain  “  some  re¬ 
spectable  post  under  Government.”  Mr.  Walter  appears  to  have  had  inte¬ 
rest  with  Lord  North,  then  Prime  Minister,  and  numerous  friends  exerted 
themselves  on  his  behalf,  so  that,  to  quote  his  own  words,  “  I  met  with  that 
kind  reception  which  gave  me  every  prospect  of  success.”  Had  the  min¬ 
istry  remained  in  ollice  but  a  few  months  longer,  the  whole  future  course  of 
John  Walter’s  life  would  have  been  different — he  would  probably  have  died 
in  official  harness,  unknown  beyond  the  circle  of  his  immediate  friends. 

But,  unfortunately  as  it  seemed  for  bint,  fortunately  for  tbe 
future  of  journalism,  Lord  North’s  Cabinet  was  dismissed  witbin 
a  few  months,  and  with  it  bis  hopes  of  patronage  passed  away. 
Once  more  be  was  thrown  on  bis  own  resources,  not  at  seventeen, 
but  at  forty-three,  and  this  time  accident  guided  hint  in  a  direction 
which  there  was  nothing  in  bis  antecedents  to  suggest,  but  which 
bad  important  consequences.  He  formed  the  acquaintance  of  an 
enthusiastic  compositor,  Henry  Johuson  by  name,  who  bad  just 
obtained  a  patent  for  a  new  method  of  printing  by  whole  words — 
called  logotypes — instead  of  by  separate  letters,  and  be  at  once  took 
up  the  new  system  vigorously,  and  issued  a  pamphlet  to  recommend 
it.  He  found  zealous  and.  induential  support,  but  the  system 
eventually  broke  down,  though  not  till  it  had  achieved  one  notable 
triumph. "  Tbe  first,  and  probably  the  only,  newspaper  printed  in 
logotypes  was  the  Times. 

Mr.  Walter’s  choice  of  a  site,  we  cannot  say  for  bis  new 
journal — for  that  was  an  afterthought — but  for  his  new  business, 
was  also  accidental.  lie  looked  about  for  a  suitable  locality  for 
making  a  start  in  bis  capacity  of  “  tbe  Logographic  Printer,  ’  and 
finally  selected  what  bus  again  become,  under  the  name  of  “  Print¬ 
ing  House  Square,”  an  historic  site.  We  say  again,  for  beneath 
the  present  Times  ollice  lie  buried  the  strata,  so  to  speak,  of  two 
former  periods  of  civilization.  The  foundations  of  the  old  monas¬ 
tery  of  Blackfriars,  where  several  mediaeval  Parliaments  were 
held,  and  where  the  trial  of  Queen  Catharine  took  place,  are  still 
extant  under  the  ground  of  Printing  House  Square,  and  beneath 
them  again  tbe  remains  of  the  old  Roman  wall.  In  tbe  “  King’s 
Planting  House,”  which  took  the  place  of  the  suppressed  monastery, 
and  was  burnt  down  in  the  Fire  of  London,  was  printed  in  1666 
the  oldest  newspaper  in  existence,  the  London  Gazette.  The  print¬ 
ing-house  was  rebuilt,  and  passed  through  various  hands,  hut  had 
remained  unoccupied  for  some  years, when  in  17S4  John  Walter  took 
it  for  his  logographic  press,  and  settled  there  with  his  family.  lie  an-  j 


nouuced  his  new  establishment  in  the  following  advertisement, 
which  appeared  in  several  London  newspapers  May  17,  1784: — 

Logographic  Office,  Blackfriars.  Mr.  Walter  begs  leave  to  inform  the 
public  that  he  has  purchased  the  printing-house  formerly  occupied  by  Mr. 
Basket,  near  Apothecaries  Ilall,  which  will  be  opened  the  first  day  of  next 
month  for  printing  bywords  entire,  under  His  Majesty’s  patent,  ’the 
greatest  care  will  be  taken  of  all  orders,  which  may  be  sent  either  to  the 
printing-house,  or  to  Mr.  Searle’s  grocer,  55,  Oxford  Street;  Mr.  Thrale’s, 
pastry-cook,  opposite  the  Admiralty;  Mr. Taylor’s,  New  Lloyd’s  Coffcc- 
house,  over  the  Koval  Exchange  ;  Mr.  Pratt’s,  greengrocer,  84,  Wapping  ; 
Mr.  Stcrry’s,  oilman,  156,  Borough  ;  where  boxes  will  be  fixed  for  the 
reception  of  any  letters  or  messages  he  may  be  favoured  with. 

We  have  said  that  the  creation  of  the  Times  was  an  after¬ 
thought.  Johu  Walter  began  by  printing  books,  new  and  old, 
and  it  was  only  when  the  value  of  his  favourite  “  logotypes  ”  was 
called  iu  question  on  all  sides  that  he  resolved  to  demonstrate 
the  rapidity  and  cheapness  of  the  new  method  of  printing  by 
applying  it  to  the  production  of  a  daily  newspaper.  On  January  1 
1785  appeared  the  first  number  of  the  Daily  Universal  Register 
“  printed  logographically,”  as  was  stated  in  the  beading,  and  open¬ 
ing  with  a  series  of  articles  in  explanation  and  praise  of  the  entire 
scheme  of  logography.  But  the  Daily  Universal  Register  did  not 
prove  a  conspicuous  success.  The  title  was  cumbrous,  and  after 
three  years’  trial  the  editor  determined  to  change  it.  On  January 
1,  1788,  appeared  the  first  issue  of  the  Times,  bearing  the  No.  940, 
as  the  last  number  of  the  Register  bad  been  939.  For  some  years 
it  continued  to  be  printed  with  logotypes,  hut  Mr.  Walter  was  at 
last  compelled  to  yield  to  the  hard  logic  of  experience,  and  the  use 
of  them  was  quietly  abandoned,  at  what  precise  date  there  is  no 
record.  The  words  exhibited  last  year  at  tbe  Oaxton  Collection 
are  very  likely  tbe  sole  remaining  specimen  of  this  much-vaunted 
but  impracticable  system  of  printing.  But  as  the  Illustrated 
News  is  said  to  owe  its  existence  to  the  advertisement  of  Hollo¬ 
way's  pills,  the  barren  invention  of  logography  has  borne  abiding 
fruit  iu  the  production  of  tbe  Times,  which  ten  years  hence  will 
be  able  to  celebrate  its  centenary. 


THE  YACHT  RACING  OF  1878. 

IN  tbe  Saturday  Review  for  J  une  29  of  tbe  present  year  a  short 
account  was  given  of  some  of  the  early  yacht  races  of  the  season,, 
the  last  mentioned  being  that  which  wassailed  on  June  24  from 
Ostend  to  Dover.  We  propose  now  to  continue  this  summary'  aurd 
to  speak  of  the  principal  contests  subsequently  recorded,  confining 
ourselves,  however,  as  in  the  previous  article,  to  matches  between 
large,  or,  as  they  are  usually  called  in  Club  announcements,  first- 
class  yachts,  as  want  of  space  renders  it  unfortunately  impossible 
to  give  any  description  of  the  very  interesting  races  of  the  smaller 
vessels. 

The  first  regatta  which  followed  the  Ostend  matches  was  that 
of  the  Mersey  Yacht  Club,  and  unluckily  it  followed  those  contests 
a  great  deal  too  closely,  as  it  was  fixed  for  June  27  and  28,  so 
that  there  was  not  time  for  any  of  the  very  fine  fleet  which  had 
returned  from  the  Belgian  port  to  Dover  to  reach  Liverpool  Bay. 
Two  competitors,  undoubtedly  in  the  very  first  rank,  did,  how¬ 
ever,  make  their  appearance.  One  was  the  famous  Corisande , 
which  had  undergone  some  alterations  during  the  winter,  and  the 
other  the  large  Northern  cutter  Cgthera,  a  vessel  which  has  been 
greatly  admired  by  experts  on  tbe  occasions  when  she  has 
contended  with  tbe  best  yachts  of  the  day.  Matches  between 
craft  of  different  rigs  are  usually  thought  not  to  be  tbe  best ; 
but  nevertheless  considerable  interest  was  felt  iu  the  racing 
of  these  two  craft,  one  of  which  might  be  considered  to 
represent  tbe  Solent  and  the  other  the  Clyde.  Tbe  first  match, 
sailed  in  a  very  light  wind,  was  won  by  the  Cgthera.  There  was 
a  better  breeze  for  the  second  dajq  but  unfortunately  the  result 
was  determined  by  accident,  as  tbe  Corisande,  alter  an  even 
struggle  with  her  antagonist,  carried  away  her  gaff  and  split  her 
mainsail,  so  that  of  course  the  cutter  was  again  victorious.  Next 
to  the  Mersey  regatta  came  that  of  the  Ulster  Club,  in  which  the 
Jullanar,  the  Formosa,  the  Cgthera,  and  the  Condor,  a  large  yaw], 
built  last  -winter  by  Fife,  took  part.  The  first  race,  which  was 
won  by  tbe  Formosa,  was  utterly  uninteresting,  owing  to  the 
same  cause  which  had  spoilt  the  Dover  matches  and  the  sail 
back  from  Ostend— namely,  a  very  light  and  uncertain  wind.  The 
second  race  was  sailed  in  a  fair  breeze,  and  the  Jullanar  beat  the 
two  cutters,  the  Condor  giving  up  before  the  contest  was  over. 
The  Cgthera  came  in  ahead  of  the  Formosa,  but  failed  to  save  her 
time,  and  the  Cowes  craft  took  therefore  tbe  second  prize. 

Three  days  after  this  race  the  Clyde  Yacht  Club  Regatta  began, 
in  which  tbe  four  vessels  just  named  renewed  their  contests,  joined 
by  a  fifth  competitor,  the  huge  Lufra.  Iu  the  first  match,  which 
should  have  been  for  schooners  and  yawls,  hut  was  con¬ 
fined  to  yachts  of  the  latter  rig,  for  the  very  sufficient  reason 
that  no  schooners  appeared,  the  Jullanar,  the  Condor,  and  the 
Lufra  contended.  The  first-mentioned  vessel,  which  seems  to  be 
unlucky  iu  Northern  waters,  touched  a  buoy  which  was  one  of  the 
marks,  and  had  therefore  to  give  up  the  race.  The  Lufra 
came  in  ahead  of  the  Condor,  but  had  no  more  good  for¬ 
tune  than  at  Dover,  for  she  failed  to  save  her  time  on  the 
new  yawl  by  more  than  six  minutes.  The  Lufra,  it  may  he 
remembered,  was  successful  in  the  Clyde  last  year,  but  she 
has  now  been  altered  so  as  to  make  her  a  little  larger  than 
she  then  was,  and  it  is  certainly  difficult  to  see  how  she  is  ever  to 
|  take  a  prize  from  a  fairly  good  adversary.  A  great  disparity  ia 
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speed  is  necessary  to  make  up  for  the  time  which  this  vessel  of 
222  tons  has  to  give  to  antagonists  even  of  the  Condor's  size. 
The  match  for  all  rigs  on  the  second  day  of  the  Clyde  Yacht 
Club  Regatta  was  won  by  the  Formosa,  which  beat  the  yawls 
and  also  that  very  formidable  antagonist  the  Cythera,  The 
Condor's  sailing  in  this  race  attracted  much  attention,  as, 
although  she  failed  to  save  her  time  on  the  Jullanar,  she 
passed  the  mark  boat  nearly  four  minutes  ahead  of  that  craft, 
and  her  performance  was  the  more  remarkable  from  the  fact 
that  she  was  built  for  cruising,  and  not  for  racing. 

The  matches  of  the  Northern  Yacht  Club  followed  those  of  the 
Clyde  Club,  but  there  was  unusually  bad  luck  on  the  first  day,  as, 
owing  to  a  calm,  the  races  of  the  large  yachts  could  not  be  finished. 
The  prizes  which  would  have  been  given  were  therefore,  it  seems, 
added  to  those  of  the  second  day’s  matches  ;  and  the  result  brought 
about  somewhat  resembled  that  announced  by  the  dodo  in  Little 
Alice,  when  the  benevolent  bird  stated  that  everybody  had  won, 
and  that  all  were  to  have  prizes.  Of  the  four  vessels  which  com¬ 
pleted  the  race  in  the  match  for  yawls  and  cutters  on  the  second 
day,  two  received  prizes  of  look  each,  and  another  a  prize  of  50/. 
The  competitors  on  this  occasion  were  the  Jullanar,  the  Lufra, 
the  Condor,  the  Cytliera,  and  the  Formosa,  but  the  last-named  was 
disabled  during  the  contest.  The  Condor  came  in  first,  again 
heading  the  Jullanar,  though  not  quite  enough  to  be  declared  the 
winner  of  the  race.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  next  season  this 
powerful  yawl  may  be  seen  in  Southern  waters.  This  year  she 
■does  not  appear  to  have  gone  further  than  Kingstown,  whither, 
after  the  Northern  Yacht  Club  Regatta,  the  Jullanar ,  Lufra, 
Cythera,  and  Formosa  went  also.  Besides  these  vessels,  the  Vol- 
au-  Vent  and  Corisande  appeared  in  Dublin  Bay ;  but  the  races 
there,  sailed  on  the  18th  and  19th  of  July,  were  rendered  uninter¬ 
esting  by  the  want  of  wind,  which  so  often  baffled  yachtsmen  last 
summer.  On  the  first  day  the  Cythera  won  the  Queen’s  Cup  after 
what  appears  to  have  been  a  drift,  varied  now  and  then  by  a 
flicker  of  wind ;  and  on  the  second  day,  when  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  fog,  the  Quickstep,  of  twenty  tons,  took  the  prize 
by  time,  everything  having  seemingly  depended  on  chance. 

Further  south  yachts  had  better  fortune.  On  the  day  when 
the  first  of  the  unfortunate  Kingstown  races  was  sailed,  the  Havre 
Regatta  began,  and  this  attracted  the  Florinda,  Ada,  Fiona, 
Neva,  and  Miranda.  The  last  vessel,  it  may  be  observed,  had 
not  visited  the  North,  possibly  because  there  was  no  chance  of  a 
competitor  ofthe  same  rig  being  found.  If  any  schooners  were  ex¬ 
pected  at  Havre  to  contend  against  this  beautiful  racing  yacht 
none  appeared  ;  and  though  she  sailed  in  a  match  for  all  rigs  it 
does  not  seem  clear  whether  she  was  allowed  to  take  the  schooner 
prize.  The  first  prize  in  this  match  was  taken  by  the 
Florinda,  which,  however,  came  in  astern  of  the  Ada,  but  too  close 
to  her  for  the  latter  to  save  her  time.  In  another  contest  which 
took  place  four  days  later  the  Florinda  was  again  successful,  but 
after  a  more  thorough  fashion,  as  she  came  in  six  minutes  before 
the  Ada.  Next  in  order  after  the  Havre  Regatta  was  that  of  the 
Cornwall  Yacht  Club,  the  principal  feature  in  which  was  a  match 
between  those  two  famous  Cowes  cutters,  the  Formosa  and  Vol- 
au-Vent.  The  first-named  was  the  conqueror.  In  the  Western 
Yacht  Club  races,  sailed  on  the  25th  of  July,  the  Florinda  won 
the  Queen’s  Cup,  vanquishing  the  Corisande,  Jullanar,  Ada,  and 
Miranda,  and  the  Vol-au-  Vent  avenged  her  defeat  of  two  days 
before,  beating  the  Formosa  in  the  cutter  match.  The  latter 
vessel  came  iu  first  and  took  the  first  prize  in  the  match  for  all 
rigs  of  the  Port  of  Plymouth  Regatta,  sailed  on  the  day  after  the 
last-mentioned  race;  but  on  this  occasion  the  Vol-au-Vent  did  not 
compete. 

Assuredly  the  captains  and  crews  of  racing  yachts  are  not  likely 
to  grow  dull  from  want  of  practice  at  their  work  in  these  times. 
There  was  but  a  very  brief  interval  between  the  last  of  the  four 
regattas  just  spoken  of  and  that  of  the  Dorset  Yacht  Club,  for 
the  opening  match  of  which  a  large  number  of  vessels  were 
entered.  The  Formosa  headed  the  fleet  at  the  end  of  the  race, 
defeating  the  Vol-au-  Vent  amongst  others,  but  the  Myosotis  took 
the  first  prize  by  time.  The  Miranda  and  two  other  schooners,  the 
Hildegarde  and  the  Shark,  sailed  in  this  match,  and  the  first-named 
vessel  was  very  successful,  coming  in  more  than  forty  minutes  before 
the  Hildegarde,  which  was  ahead  of  the  Shark'  The  Miranda 
was  therefore  supposed  to  have  taken  the  schooner  prize  ;  but  it 
appears  that  there  was  a  protest  against  her,  on  the  ground  of  her 
entry  having  been  five  minutes  late,  and  that  the  Hildegarde, 
beaten  by  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  was  adjudged  the 
winner  of  the  prize.  In  the  Weymouth  race,  which  was  on  the 
day  after  that  last  mentioned,  the  Formosa  won,  again  defeating 
the  Vol-au-  Vent.  The  new  cutter  was  also  triumphant  in  the 
race  for  the  Queen’s  Cup  at  Cowes,  with  which  the  Royal  Yacht 
Squadron  began,  as  she  won  by' time;  coming  in  a  few  minutes 
after  the  Enchantress,  a  huge  schooner  built  in  America  and 
slightly  altered  in  England.  On  August  8th,  two  days  after  this 
match,  a  cutter  race  of  unusual  interest  was  sailed,  the  competing 
vessels  being  the  Vol-au-  Vent,  the  Formosa,  and  the  famous 
Arrow,  which  was  built  in  1822,  and  is  therefore  nominally  fifty- 
six  years  old.  We  say  nominally,  because  so  much  has  been  done 
to  her  since  that  the  irreverent  may  be  inclined  to  liken  her  to  tho 
Irishman’s  gun,  which  was  an  old  weapon,  but  had  a  new  lock,  a 
new  stock,  and  a  new  barrel.  It  appears  from  a  recent  article  in 
the  Field  that  in  1850  the  Arrow  was  slightly  altered  and  recon¬ 
structed,  that  in  1852  she  was  lengthened  seventeen  feet  by  the  bow, 
and  that  in  1872  this  was  for  a  second  time  remodelled.'  It  is  to  , 
be  feared,  therefore,  that  not  much  of  the  original  Arrow  is  left ; 


but,  whatever  the  age  of  the  timbers  which  now  compose  her  may 
be,  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  is  an  admirable  vessel,  and  all  but  a 
match  for  the  best  modem  cutters.  In  the  Cowes  race  the  Vol-au- 
Vent  was  victorious,  the  Arrow  having  to  take  the  third  place 
after  a  fine  struggle  with  the  Formosa ;  anc.  on  the  succeeding 
day,  when  the  three  contended  again  in  one  of  the  Southampton 
Club  matches,  the  result  was  the  same.  Subsequently,  however, 
the  Arrow  greatly  distinguished  herself. 

In  the  yawl  match  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  the  Jullanar 
won  by  time,  although  the  Florinda  and  the  Corisande  were  ahead 
of  her  at  the  end.  The  schooner  race  ought  to  have  been  one  of 
the  finest  contests  of  the  year,  as  nine  vessels  were  entered  for  it, 
but  it  was  marred  by  the  unfortunate  manner  in  which  the  start 
was  managed ;  owing  to  an  almost  dead  calm  and  to  a  strong  tide, 
it  was  not  possible  for  several  of  the  yachts  to  get  anywhere  near 
the  line  which  they  had  to  cross  at  the  time  appointed  for  be¬ 
ginning  the  race.  A  steamer  was  indeed  employed  by  the  Club  to 
tow  them  ;  but,  when  she  had  taken  three  vessels — the  Hildegarde, 
the  Enchantress,  and  the  Egeria — to  good  positions,  the  hour  fixed 
by  the  programme  for  starting  had  come.  A  postponement  might 
naturally  have  been  expected ;  but  there  was  none,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  the  three  vessels  which  have  been  named  went  off  with 
a  great  advantage  over  the  others,  some  of  which  could  not  cross 
the  line  till  long  after  gunfire.  The  principal  feature  iu  the  match 
thus  unhappily  mismanaged  was  the  brilliant  sailing  of  the 
Miranda,  as,  although  she  made  a  very  poor  start,  she  took  the 
prize  by  time  from  the  Corinne  and  Egeria,  and  most  thoroughly 
defeated  the  Hildegarde  and  Enchantress.  A  protest  was  made 
by  some  of  the  owners  of  the  yachts  engaged  in  this  race  against 
the  manner  in  which  the  start  had  been  made,  but  without  avail. 

The  schooner  and  yawl  matches  of  the  Southampton  Yacht 
Club,  sailed  on  the  7th  and  9th  of  August,  were  won  by  the 
Miranda  and  Neptune.  After  the  Cowes  and  Southampton  races 
came  of  course  those  of  Ryde,  which  were  this  year  even  more 
than  usually  successful.  The  match  for  all  rigs,  sailed  in  a  strong 
breeze,  was  brilliantly  won  by  the  Ada,  which  led  all  through  the 
race.  Next  day,  when  the  breeze,  though  lighter,  was  quite 
vigorous  enough  to  send  the  yachts  very  quickly  through  the 
water,  the  Miranda  had  to  submit  to  defeat  from  the  Corinne, 
and  the  Florinda  was  victorious  over  the  Corisande,  Ada,  and  Julla¬ 
nar.  In  the  race  round  the  island  the  last-named  yawl  headed  the 
fleet  at  the  end,  the  Vol-au-Vent  having  carried  away  her  top¬ 
mast  and  gaff  at  a  time  when  she  seemed  likely  to  be  the  winner. 
The  Miranda  beat  the  very  large  schooner  Elmina,  which  took 
part  in  this  race,  and  the  two  other  schooners  engaged  in  it, 
the  Hildegarde  and  Enchantress,  got  so  far  behind  that  they 
were  not  timed.  The  Ryde  Regatta  did  not  end  with  the  sail 
round  the  island  as,  in  consequence  of  the  naval  review,  the  cutter 
race  which  was  to  have  taken  place  on  Tuesday  the  13th  was 
postponed  to  Saturday  the  17th,  when  there  was  a  splendid 
struggle  between  the  Vol-au-  Vent  and  the  Arrow,  the  former  being 
victorious.  The  Arrow  was,  however,  close  to  her  at  the  end,  and 
in  the  cutter  match  of  the  Albert  Club  Regatta,  sailed  three  days 
afterwards,  came  in  ahead  of  her  famous  antagonist ;  but,  owing 
to  the  fatal  time  allowance,  could  not  take  the  prize.  The  yawl 
race  of  this  Club  was  won  by  the  Florinda,  the  Jullanar  having 
double  bad  luck  as  she  touched  a  mark  and  afterwards  went 
ashore.  Her  time  of  triumph  was,  however,  close  at  hand.  In 
the  yawl  match  of  the  Torbay  Regatta  and  in  the  race  for  all  rigs 
of  the  Dart  Club  Regatta,  both  of  which  were  sailed  in  very 
strong  breezes,  she  achieved  two  brilliant  victories.  Admirable, 
too,  were  the  performances  of  the  Arrow  in  Western  waters. 
Opposed  to  the  Vol-au-Vent  in  the  Torbay  cutter  match,  she 
came  in  ahead  of  her,  and  in  the  race  won  by  the  Jullanar  her 
sailing  was  second  only  to  that  of  the  wonderful  yawl.  With  this 
contest,  certainly  as  well  worthy  of  note  as  any  which  took 
place  during  the  year,  the  season  came  to  an  end,  and  the  racing 
yachts  dispersed  either  to  cruise  or  to  be  hauled  up  ou  the  mud- 
banks  which  receive  them  for  winter  seclusion. 


NOTTINGHAM  AND  ITS  ART  MUSEUM. 

"IVT OW  that  the  art  collection  housed  within  the  old  walls  of 
-h  x  Nottingham  Castle  is  passing  from  the  more  showy,  but  tem¬ 
porary,  condition  of  a  loan  Exhibition  on  the  look-out  for  general 
attention  to  that  of  a  permanent  local  institution,  we  feel  that  we 
may  well  call  attention  to  so  spirited  and  praiseworthy  an  enterprise. 
We  do  so  the  more  readily  as  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  exhibition, 
opened  before  the  end  ofthe  Session,  suffered  alike  from  the  coin¬ 
cidence  of  the  big  Parisian  show  and  tho  delirium  of  Eastern 
politics.  The  sudden  death  too,  by  a  lamentable  accident,  of  its 
chief  promoter,  Mr.  Ward,  then  Mayor  of  Nottingham,  very  shortly 
before  the  opening  day,  spread  a  cloud  over  the  whole  proceeding, 
in  spite  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  presence.  The  question  will 
be  at  once  asked,  Is  there  anything  so  special  in  the  fact  of 
Nottingham  indulging  in  a  local  Museum  or  a  Loan  Exhibition  ? 
Has  not  Liverpool— to  go  no  further — got  the  former,  and  have 
not  Manchester  and  Leeds  indulged  iu  the  latter?  We  are 
of  course  ready  with  the  general  answer  that  it  is  peculiarly  un¬ 
gracious  to  cavil  at  any  place  for  taking  up  and  extending  a"  good 
custom.  But,  in  fact,  there  do  happen  to  be  special  considerations 
of  an  historical  character  which  mark  out  the  “  Midland  Counties 
Museum  ”  from  similar  undertakings.  It  is  in  its  material 
aspect  not  only  an  ornament  and  honour  to  the  town  in  which  it 
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stands,  but  it  is  the  shame  of  a  former  generation,  most  credit 
ably  turned  into  the  praise  of  the  present  time.  Many  people 
have,  we  dare  say,  heard  of  Nottingham  Castle  without  very  ac¬ 
curately  realizing  what  it  is.  Perched  upon  a  rock  riddled  with 
caverns,  on  the  outskirts  of  one  of  the  most  picturesque  of 
English  towns,  it  had  succeeded  to  the  name  and  site  of  a  mediaeval 
fortress,  but  it  was  in  itself  a  somewhat  square  and  heavy,  but 
rich  and  stately  country  house  of  rococo  style,  comprising  centre 
and  wings  built  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Its  con¬ 
structor  was  that  Cavendish,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  conspicuous  as  a 
Royalist  and  horseman,  and  as  author  of  La  Methods  e t  Invention 
nouvelle  de  dresser  les  chevaux,  published  at  Antwerp  in  1657,  and 
reprinted  at  home  in  1667  in  an  English  translation,  whose  wife,  the 
Duchess  Margaret,  gave  so  much  amusement  to  contemporary  wits 
by  her  airs  and  her  pretensions  to  authorship.  The  fragments  of 
the  founder's  equestrian  statue,  battered  by  the  rioters,  still  stand 
over  a  doorway,  and  among  the  rarities  of  the  exhibition  was 
shown  one  of  the  hoofs  of  the  animal  casually  picked  up  in  a 
London  curiosity  shop  by  the  Duke  who  had  suffered  the 
damage.  From  the  Cavendishes  the  Castle  passed  to  the  bearers 
of  the  same  ducal  title  by  later  creation  of  the  Holies  and  Clinton 
families.  In  1831,  however,  a  frantic  Reform  mob  sacked  the  pile, 
and  it  continued  till  a  very  recent  period  a  happily  rare  monu¬ 
ment  in  recent  England  of  popular  violence.  To  be  sure  Not¬ 
tingham  and  its ‘‘lambs”  were  almost  unique  for  electioneering 
license,  but  this  outrage  could  plead  no  supposed  privilege,  while 
the  injured  owner  absolutely  declined  to  repair  the  damage, 
thus  very  practically  carrying  out  his  famous  adage,  “  May  I  not 
do  what  I  like  with  my  own?  ” 

Happily  a  local  exhibition  at  Nottingham  in  1S72  was  a 
success,  and  its  managers  accordingly  conceived  a  more  am¬ 
bitious  project — that  of  acquiring  and  utilizing  the  remains  of 
the  Castle  lor  a  permanent  museum.  A  lease  of  live  hundred 
years  from  the  Trustees  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  made  the 
Corporation  virtual  owners  of  the  ruin,  and  the  works  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Iline,  an  able  local  architect,  while 
the  precipitous  hill  on  which  the  building  stood  was  effectively 
laid  out  as  pleasure-ground.  The  old  Castle  could  never  have 
been  conveniently  restored  as  a  country  house  so  as  to  answer  the 
requirements  of  modern  civilization  without  radical  alterations. 
Indeed  its  claims  to  be  a  country  house  at  all  would  have 
been  inferior  to  those  of  Buckingham  Palace,  and  not  to  be 
compared  to  those  of  the  villas  in  the  Regent’s  Park.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  lent  itself  admirably  to  the  purposes  of  a 
town  museum.  Built  as  it  had  been  on  the  French  plan  of 
rooms  opening  into  each  other,  of  which  we  still  see  specimens, 
though  of  a  later  date,  at  Chiswick  and  Castle  Howard,  it  provides 
on  its  ground  floor  a  series  of  well-lighted  apartments  for  classi¬ 
fied  exhibition.  Two  stately  staircases  add  to  the  picture  space, 
and  upstairs  the  building  has  been  recast  into  a  series  of  admirable 
picture  galleries,  broad  enough,  and  not  too  high,  well  lighted 
from  the  top.  The  only  change  in  the  external  structure  is  a 
curved  external  portico  connecting  the  wings  and  lining  the  central 
block. 

We  do  not  attempt  to  enumerate  the  contributions  which 
swelled  the  temporary  exhibition.  The  pictures,  old  and  new, 
bearing  great  names,  from  country  houses  and  private  col¬ 
lections,  and  the  choice  gathering  of  water-colour  drawings, 
were  a  rare  chance  for  untravelled  lovers  of  art ;  while  local 
interest  was  kept  up  by  three  special  collections  of  the  works 
of  the  still  living  painters,  Mr.  Henry  Dawson  and  Mr. 
Clarence  Whaite,  and  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Niemann,  who  died  in  1876. 
One  of  the  staircases  was  devoted  to  the  celebrities  of  the  Civil 
War  on  both  sides — an  appropriate  choice,  considering  the  part 
which  Nottingham  played  in  that  eventful  epoch.  Among  the 
special  collections,  those  of  Mr.  Bowe  of  Japanese  enamels,  Major 
Walter’s  Japanese  ceramics,  and  of  Mr.  Wells  of  Chinese  and  Indian 
art-work  deserves  to  be  noticed.  The  specimens  of  jewelled  jade 
shown  bv  the  last-named  collector  were  exquisite,  and  in  different 
parts  of  the  Museum  ceramics  of  all  ages  and  countries  abounded — 
Japanese,  Dresden,  Sevres,  Wedgwood,  &c.  There  was  also  a 
gallery  full  of  mediaeval  and  Renaissance  embroidery  (including  the 
historical  Fishmonger’s  Pall),  and  of  the  lace  of  many  countries. 
Nottingham,  in  looking  at  these  masterly  products  of  the  finger 
and  the  needle,  may  profitably  toflect  on  the  inferiority  of 
its  mechanically-woven  curtains,  with  their  impossible  perspec¬ 
tives  and  vulgar  presentments  of  ships  and  trees.  The  South 
Kensington  Museum  is  a  large  contributor,  mainly  in  the  way 
of  facsimiles,  with  which  we  have  no  quarrel,  so  long  as  it 
is  clearly  explained  by  way  of  label,  and  not  in  the  recesses  of  a 
catalogue,  that  they  are  imitations.  The  descriptive  department  of  this 
exhibition  might  have  been  improved.  No  doubt  the  sale  of 
catalogues  swells  profits;  but  we  protest,  alike  in  the  case  of 
public  and  private  collections,  against  the  necessity  of  catalogues. 
A  catalogue  is  always  a  valuable  document,  but  it  ought  never  to 
be  wanted  to  know  the  name  of  painter  or  of  subject  or  the 
date  of  production.  It  is  a  merely  traditionary  affectation  which 
prevents  those  facts  from  being  recorded  on  every  picture  worth 
looking  at.  In  itself  the  neglect  of  this  provision  is  as  ridiculous 
as  would  be  a  custom  to  number  the  plants  in  a  garden  as  refer¬ 
ences  to  a  catalogue  kept  by  the  gardener.  Autumn  has  arrived 
with  its  summons  to  the  walls  to  yield  back  their  masterpieces, 
and  the  cases  will  be  standing  empty  of  their  glittering  contents, 
while  the  gaps  will  be  slowly  and  charily  replaced  by  gift  or  loan, 
and  the  Nottingham  Museum  will  start  on  its  now  and  permanent 
career.  It  will,  of  course,  then  look  poor  and  empty  ia  com-  j 


parison  with  its  original  condition,  and  probably  be  the  object  of 
unfair  depreciatory  criticism.  We  can  onlyr  advise  it  to  hold  onr 
beg  and  borrow  boldly,  and  live  down  its  detractors.  A  pro¬ 
vincial  museum  ought  always  to  be  greedy  of  local  biography,, 
antiquities,  and  topography.  When  these  have  been  secured — 
a  process  in  itself  gradual — good  copies  of  first-class  examples 
come  before  second-rate  originals. 

The  view  from  the  Castle  grounds,  and  particularly  from  the 
terrace  which  girds  the  building,  is  exceptionally  picturesque 
(we  might  say  Turneresque),  and  presents  Nottingham  in  favour¬ 
able  contrast  to  several  other  of  our  largest  towns.  We  have 
already  noticed  the  peculiarity  of  the  position.  Glimpses  of  neigh¬ 
bouring  country  are  not  wanting,  a  new  park  climbs  an  opposite 
slope,  and  the  town  itself  shows  well  on  its  hilly  site.  From 
local  circumstances  large  unbuilt  tracts  of  ground  had  survived 
between  the  old  town  and  the  slums,  and  these  have  recently 
been  covered  by  structures  of  a  supeiior  class,  which  warm  red 
brick,  and  Mr.  nine’s  taste  in  giving  them  something  of  a  Gothic 
and  architectural  aspect,  redeem  from  the  insipidity  which  so 
often  blights  a  modern  English  town.  Old  Nottingham,  invisible 
as  it  is  from  the  Castle,  can  boast  of  its  huge  Perpendicular  church, 
memorable  for  a  picture  by  Fra  Birtolommeo,  and  well  restored 
by  Scott,  and  of  its  vast  irregular  market-place,  surrounded  by 
stately  houses,  mostly  in  the  style  which  it  is  here  no  untruth 
to  c  dl  Queen  Anne's.  The  ensemble  of  this  area,  to  which 
the  inhabitants  refer  with  pride  as  the  largest  market-place  in 
England,  carries  the  thoughts  of  the  traveller  thirsting  after  the 
picturesque  to  the  public  places  of  some  old  Flemish  or  German 
town  rather  than  to  the  seat  of  the  prosaic  traffic  of  Midland 
farmers. 


THE  FALL  IN  WAGES. 

rriHE  serious  fall  in  wages  which  is  going  on  all  over  the 
-A-  country  is  a  grave  symptom  of  the  economical  situation.  A 
couple  of  weeks  ago  Mr.  Chamberlain,  to  whose  arbitration  the 
matter  had  been  referred,  awarded  a  reduction  of  five  per  cent,  in 
the  case  of  the  South  Staffordshire  ironworkers.  The  employers  in 
North  Staffordshire  are  demanding  a  similar  concession,  offering 
as  an  alternative  a  slight  increase  if  the  men  will  work  an  addi¬ 
tional  hour  daily.  The  puddlers  of  the  Sheffield  district  have  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  sacrifice,  yet  men  continue  to  be  discharged  in  largp 
numbers.  The  coal-owners  of  Northumberland  have  called  upon 
the  miners  to  submit  to  a  reduction  of  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent., 
and  also  to  work  an  extra  hour  per  diem.  The  shipbuilders  of  the 
Clyde  have  agreed,  under  protest,  to  take  seven  and  a  half  per  cent, 
less  than  they  have  lately  been  receiving.  And  the  millowners  of 
North  and  North-East  Lancashire  are  said  to  be  preparing  to 
enforce  another  lowering  of  ten  per  cent. ;  in  Oldham  the  notices 
have  actually  been  issued.  At  Birmingham  there  is  a  strike  of 
sheet-glass  makers  against  a  cutting  down  of  wages ;  and  at 
Edinburgh,  Leith,  and  Haddington  the  masons  have  struck  from, 
the  same  cause.  But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  labour  dispute 
of  all  is  that  which  is  agitating  Kent  and  Sussex  respecting  a  re¬ 
duction  in  the  wages  of  agricultural  labourers  to  the  extent  of 
eighteenpence  a  week,  or  over  nine  per  cent.  This  dispute,  which, 
by  the  way,  has  its  counterpart  in  Suffolk,  though  upon  a  smaller 
scale,  is  noteworthy  as  proving  that  the  old  relations  between 
farmer  and  labourer  have  definitively  ceased  to  exist.  The 
patriarchal  system  has  broken  down,  and  henceforth  the  com¬ 
mercial  spirit  rules  supreme.  The  farmers  allege  in  vindication  of 
their  present  proceeding  the  previous  action  of  the  Unions.  The 
labourers,  on  the  other  hand,  assert  that,  if  their  former  conduct 
needed  any  justification,  it  would  be  supplied  by  the  present  attitude 
of  their  employers.  The  truth  doubtless  is  that  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  withdraw  any  English  industry  from  the  influence  of 
competition. 

The  instances  which  we  have  enumerated — and  we  do  not  by 
any  means  pretend  to  have  exhausted  the  list — show  sufficiently 
clearly  that  the  movement  for  the  lowering  of  wages  is 
general,  and  that  it  extends  to  most  of  the  great  trades  of 
the  country.  What  makes  it  most  serious  is  that  it  comes  after  a 
series  of  reductions  which  have  deprived  the  working  classes  of 
all  the  increase  of  income  they  gained,  in  the  inflation  period  that 
followed  the  Franco-German  war;  and  in  fact,  in  many  cases,  it 
has  thrown  them  back  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  It  is  true  that  the 
hours  of  labour  are  now  much  shorter  than  they  were  in  1870,  and 
consequently  the  comparison  of  the  rate  of  wages  with  that  of  the 
preceding  period  is  not  quite  fair.  Still,  even  bearing  this  in 
mind,  the  lalling-oft"  in  earnings  since  the  prevailing  depression 
set  in  is  extraordinary.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  iron  trade. 
Messrs.  Fallows  and  Go.  have  recently  printed  a  table  of  the  price 
of  Scotch  pig  iron  and  the  average  wages  of  Scotch  miners  duriug 
the  past  twenty  ye  irs,  which  enables  us  to  set  out  the  matter  very 
clearly.  In  the  whole  period  up  to  last  December  the  lowest 
point  touched  by  wages  was  in  1861,  when  the  daily  earnings 
averaged  three  shillings.  But  now  the  average  has  fallen  to  two 
and  ninepence.  Even  compared  with  seventeen  years  ago,, 
therefore,  Scotch  miners  are  worse  off  by  S  j  per  cent.  As  com¬ 
pared  with  1873 — the  year  of  greatest  inflation — the  fall  is  from 
eight  and  sixpence  to  two  and  ninepence,  or  almost  seventy  per 
cent.  It  is  to  bo  borne  in  mind,  of  course,  that  the  iron  industry  has 
suffered  the  longest  and  the  most  severely  of  all  from  the  depression, 
j  It  was  i:;  it  that  the  great  inflation  occurred  which  was  the  fore- 
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runner  of  panic  and  crisis.  It  was  the  first  to  collapse,  and  it  has 
never  recovered  from  the  blow.  Naturally,  therefore,  the  fall  of 
wages  in  that  business  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  fall  generally. 
Yet  this  extreme  case  serves  to  illustrate  vividly  what  has  been 
going  on  more  gently  throughout  the  country. 

It  is  a  circumstance  not  less  surprising  than  encouraging  that,  in 
spite  of  the  serious  loss  of  income  by  the  working  classes  which 
we  have  been  tracing,  pauperism  is  much  less  now  than  it  was 
before  the  Franco-German  war.  The  most  striking  feature  of 
the  present  depression,  indeed,  is  that  pauperism  continued  steadily 
to  decrease  during  the  first  three  years,  and  that  it  is  only  during  the 
current  twelvemonth  that  there  has  been  a  sensible  increase.  Yet 
even  now  the  burden  is  less  than  it  was  during  the  depression  that 
followed  the  Overend  and  Gurney  failure.  The  fact  testifies  strongly 
to  the  vastly  augmented  prosperity  of  the  country.  In  his  paper 
upon  recent  accumulations  of  capital  Mr.  Giften  has  shown  us 
how  enormous  has  been  the  growth  of  wealth  in  the  interval, 
which  partly  explains  the  circumstance.  But  there  must  also  have 
been  much  more  saving  by  the  working  classes  than  they  have  got 
credit  for.  No  doubt  part  of  the  decrease  of  pauperism  is  due  to 
stricter  administration,  to  a  more  rigorous  enforcement  of  the 
workhouse  test.  But,  if  there  was  real  destitution,  relief  would 
have  to  be  given.  And  the  fact  that  there  is  not  widespread  desti¬ 
tution,  in  spite  of  mills  closed  and  furnaces  blown  out,  of  hands  dis¬ 
charged  and  machinery  running  short  time,  of  strikes  and  lock¬ 
outs,  must  be  due  to  the  working  classes  themselves  more  largely 
than  is  admitted.  They  must  have  had  savings  to  fall  back  upon 
when  employment  became  scarce.  How  long  their  thrift  will 
avail  to  keep  ofF  the  suffering  and  the  discontent  usual  in  past 
periods  of  stagnation  remains  to  be  seen.  For  the  present 
the  exceptional  cheapness  of  bread  mitigates  the  loss  of  income. 
The  average  price  of  wheat  throughout  England  last  week  was, 
according  to  the  Gazette,  only  39s.  a  quarter,  which  is  extraordi¬ 
narily  low.  The  working  classes  have  thus  to  pay  much  less  for 
then-  staple  food  than  for  many  years  past,  and  consequently  are 
better  able  to  bear  a  lowering  of  wages — are  not  so  soon  reduced  to 
absolute  penury.  But  this  does  not  apply  to  the  past  three  years, 
when  bread  was  dear.  Twelve  months  ago,  for  example,  wheat 
was  as  high  as  53s. 

The  influence  of  the  fall  of  wages  upon  trade  is  even  more  im¬ 
portant  than  its  effect  upon  the  growth  of  pauperism  ;  or  rather, 
the  latter  will  be  subordinated  to  the  former.  The  action  will  be 
twofold.  The  prevailing  depression,  as  we  have  often  had  occasion 
to  point  out,  is  caused  by  a  failure  of  consumption.  We  have  in 
this  country  capital,  labour,  skill,  and  machinery  enough  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  vastly  larger  amount  of  goods  than  our  customers  are  able 
to  buy  from  us.  Hence  our  difficulties.  As  the  fall  of  wages 
that  is  going  on  will  lower  the  cost  of  production,  and  so 
will  permit  a  reduction  of  price,  its  tendency  obviously  is  to 
stimulate  consumption.  But  the  question  is,  how  far  must  the 
fall  proceed  before  the  stimulus  takes  effect?  The  reduction  of 
wages  effected  in  the  cotton  trade  a  few  months  ago  has  been 
absolutely  unavailing.  Matters,  instead  of  improving,  have 
become  worse.  The  short  time  recommended  by  the  operatives  is 
being  very  generally  adopted,  and  yet  there  is  already  talk  of  a 
further  reduction.  This  cannot  go  on  indefinitely  without  pro¬ 
ducing  widespread  distress.  It  has  to  be  endured,  of  course,  for 
manufacturers  cannot  continue  producing  at  a  loss ;  but  the 
danger  is  that  all  the  sacrifice  will  be  in  vain.  It  is  at  least 
arguable  that  the  real  disease  now  is  want  of  confidence  rather 
than  the  overcostliness  of  production.  A  little  while  ago  there 
were  many  symptoms  of  improvement,  when  suddenly  the  failure 
of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank  annihilated  credit  and  paralysed 
enterprise.  The  revived  apprehensions  respecting  the  Eastern  ques¬ 
tion  aggravate  the  evil,  and  so  does  the  poverty  of  India  and 
China  consequent  on  famines.  The  renewed  depreciation  of 
silver  is  likewise  a  disorganizing  agent.  This  brings  us  to  the 
second  effect  of  a  fall  of  wages.  By  diminishing  the  income 
of  the  working  classes,  who,  after  all,  constitute  the  vast  majority 
of  the  population,  it  lessens  their  purchasing  power,  and  so 
tends  to  reduce  consumption.  When  we  consider  the  numbers 
affected  by  a  fall  in  wages,  and  bear  in  mind  how  vast  is  the 
sum  which  their  aggregate  weekly  expenditure  makes  up,  we  shall 
see  that  the  deduction  from  this  sum  of  even  a  shilling  a  week  for 
each  head  of  a  family  must  produce  a  very  serious  result.  In  fact,  it  is 
the  outlay  of  the  working  classes  that  constitutes  the  effective 
demand  for  the  commoner  and  cheaper  articles  of  trade,  and  a 
reduction  of  this  demand  by  a  small  amount  for  each  family  makes 
the  difference  between  good  and  bad  business.  If  the  fall  of  wages 
does  not  proceed  further  than  the  exceptional  cheapness  of  bread 
compensates  for,  matters  will  be  no  worse  than  they  were  a  year 
ago  ;  we  shall  simply  lose  the  stimulus  to  trade  which  work¬ 
ing-class  prosperity  would  have  supplied.  But  if  the  fall  goes 
further,  it  may  neutralize  the  benefit  to  be  expected  from  the 
cheapening  of  production  by  lessening  the  consuming  power  of  the 
masses  of  the  people. 


NEWMARKET  HOUGHTON  MEETING. 

THOSE  who  had  neglected  racing  matters  during  the  summer 
had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  atoning  for  their  past  omis¬ 
sions  at  the  Houghton  Meeting.  Attendance  at  six  consecutive 
days’  racing,  including  more  than  fifty  races,  should  surely  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  make  up  for  any  previous  apathy.  The  very  first  race  of 


the  late  meeting  was  an  interesting  affair.  Kaleidoscope  was 
naturally  made  the  favourite,  and  he  won  the  race,  but  he  had  to  wear 
down  that  unattractive-looking  animal  Antient  Pistol,  inch  by  inch, 
and  he  barely  succeeded  in  beating  him  by  a  head.  Antient  Pistol 
was  receiving  the  enormous  weight  of  25  lbs.  from  the  winner, 
and  as  he  is  in  very  good  form  just  at  present,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  he  made  Kaleidoscope  gallop.  Large  fields  started  for  each 
of  the  two  races  which  followed,  and  in  both  cases  outsiders  won. 
In  the  second  there  was  a  magnificent  race  between  Woodquest, 
Red  Hazard,  and  Katherine.  The  three  horses  seemed  to  come  to 
the  winning  post  in  a  line,  but  the  first-named  won  by  a  head,  the 
other  two  running  a  dead-heat.  That  handsome  son  of  Rosicrucian 
— Cagliostro — showed  what  he  could  do  when  in  the  humour,  by 
cantering  in  at  his  leisure  for  the  All  Aged  Selling  Stakes, 
although  he  was  not  the  favourite.  Unfortunately  the  days  when 
this  good-looking  colt  is  in  a  mood  for  racing  are  few  and  far 
between.  Twenty-three  horses  ran  for  the  Nursery  Handicap,  but 
it  was  a  runaway  affair  for  the  curiously-named  High  and  Mity, 
by  Parmesan  out  of  Noblesse,  who  left  some  very  lair  two-year- 
olds  behind  him.  The  great  event  of  the  day  was  the  Criterion 
Stakes.  Rayon  d'Or  was  giving  from  5  lbs.  to  9  lbs.  to  his 
opponents,  of  whom  Monsieur  Philippe  and  Massena  were  generally 
considered  the  most  dangerous.  The  first-named  had  finished  withina 
length  of  Peter  in  the  Rous  Memorial  Stakes,  and  he  now  maintained 
his  reputation  by  winning  in  a  canter  by  a  length  and  a  half.  The 
good-looking  Lancastrian  was  second,  and  half  a  length  behind 
him  came  Rayon  d’Or.  The  winner  is  neither  in  the  Derby  nor 
any  other  important  three-year-old  race  of  next  spring,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Grand  Prix  de  Paris.  On  the  Cambridgeshire 
day  over  eighty  horses  took  part  in  the  races.  Two  events,  for 
each  of  which  sixteen  horses  started,  produced  splendid  finishes. 
In  the  first  of  these  Cagliostro  appeared  to  be  winning,  but  he  did 
not  fight  quite  hard  enough,  and  allowed  Tower  and  Sword 
to  pass  and  beat  him  by  a  head,  while  Sutler  was  only  a  head 
behind  him.  In  the  other  race  referred  to,  Rosalind  and  Episcopus 
ran  a  dead-heat,  with  Admiral  Nelson  only  a  head  behind  them. 
The  two  races  which  followed  the  Cambridgeshire  were  won  in 
common  canters,  the  one  by  old  Oxonian  and  the  other  by 
Chari  bert. 

The  Wednesday  was  distinguished  by  what  Turf  writers  call  a 
“  feature,”  and  it  was  by  no  means  an  unpleasant  one.  There  was 
no  betting  on  future  events.  Usually,  between  the  noisy  gambling 
of  the  races  of  the  day,  advantage  is  taken  of  the  slightest  lull  by 
some  loud-voiced  bookmaker  for  offering  to  bet  on  the  Chester 
Cup,  City  and  Suburban,  Cesarewitch,  or  Cambridgeshire,  as  the 
case  may  be  ;  but  on  the  day  in  question  there  was  no  particular 
future  event  to  bet  upon.  In  old  days  there  would  have  been 
some  gambling  on  the  next  year’s  Derby,  but  now  little  betting 
takes  place  upon  that  race  until  the  spring.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable,  however,  that  there  is,  upon  the  whole,  quite  as 
much  betting  as  formerly,  in  proof  of  which  we  may 
quote  the  rumour  that  two  persons  won  20,000 /.  and  40,000/. 
over  the  two  principal  autumn  handicaps  alone.  Antient  Pistol 
had  only  the  wretched  Gordon  to  beat  in  the  Second  Class 
Cesarewitch ;  and  in  the  Home-Bred  Foal  Stakes  a  filly  of  Lord 
Falmouth’s,  named  Placentia,  won  easily,  George  Albert,  who  was 
first  favourite,  and  of  whom  great  things  were  expected,  being  ab¬ 
solutely  last.  Monsieur  Philippe,  the  winner  of  the  Criterion 
Stakes,  came  out  again  for  the  New  Nursery;  but  8st.  10 lbs.  was 
more  than  he  could  carry,  and  Japonica,  to  whom  he  was  giving 
1 5  lbs. — an  enormous  concession  for  one  two-year-old  to  make  to 
another — slipped  away  from  him  coming  down  the  hill ;  and, 
although  he  made  a  gallant  effort,  he  never  caught  her  again. 
There  was  a  good  race  for  the  Stand  Handicap  ;  Jacobin,  a  hunt- 
cup  winner,  who  had  at  one  time  been  backed  for  the  Cambridge¬ 
shire,  was  made  the  favourite ;  but  the  outsider  Beadman  won, 
after  a  hard  battle  with  Camembert  and  Katherine.  The  Dewhurst 
Stakes  brought  out  the  famous  Wheel  of  Fortune,  the  best  two- 
year-old  performer  of  the  year.  Peace,  to  whom  she  was  giving 
7  lbs.,  had  run  Peter  to  a  neck  at  about  the  same  difference  of 
weight,  and  was  the  secoud  favourite.  Leoville  and  Discord,  too, 
were  backed  at  long  prices.  Thirteen  ran,  and  Wheel  of  Fortune 
had  the  race  at  her  mercy  the  moment  she  was  really  set  going, 
although  Archer  had  to  hurry  her  a  little  to  get  out  of  the  way  of 
Peace  and  Adventure,  who  hung  a  good  deal  to  one  side  in  a 
certain  part  of  the  race.  All  agree  that  she  is  the  best  two-year- 
old  of  the  season ;  but,  while  some  excellent  judges  consider  her 
to  be  the  best-shaped  and  most  powerful  two-year-old  they  have 
ever  seen,  others  of  equal  experience  doubt  whether  she  is  quite 
high  enough,  and  advance  other  reasons  for  questioning  whether 
she  is  as  likely  to  prove  as  superior  to  her  rivals  of  the  same  year 
at  three  as  at  two. 

The  early  part  of  the  week  had  been  favoured  with  very  toler¬ 
able  weather  for  a  Houghton  Meeting;  but  early  on  the  Thursday 
morning  there  was  a  tremendous  storm,  accompanied  by  thunder 
and  lightning,  and  although  it  was  tolerably  fine  during  the  racing, 
there  was  a  boisterous  wind  throughout  the  afternoon.  The  sentry- 
box  on  wheels,  which  is  used  as  a  judge's  chair  for  races  ending 
on  the  Bushes  Hill,  slipped  its  moorings,  and  sailed  along  merrily 
bel'ore  the  wind,  pursued  by  a  scarlet-coated  official  on  horseback. 
The  sport  began  by  Antient  Pistol  winning  another  race,  and  then 
backers  laid  4  to  1  on  the  rather  leggy  Leoville  for  the  Home¬ 
bred  Sweepstakes.  They  won  their  money ;  but  not  without  a 
good  fright,  for  their  representative  only  just  secured  the  race  by  a 
head.  The  Free  Handicap  Sweepstakes,  the  weights  for  which  are 
published  before  the  Derby,  brought  out  Insulaire,  Lord  Clive, 
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i  Clementine,  and  Broad  Corrie.  Clementine  made  the  running  un¬ 
til  she  was  fairly  exhausted,  and  then  Lord  Clive  went  to  the  front 
and  won  by  three  lengths.  Iusulaire  was  second.  Looking  at  this 
and  the  other  running  of  Lord  Clive,  there  are  grounds  for  sup¬ 
posing  him  to  be  about  the  best  three-year-old  of  the  season,  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that,  had  no  mistake  been  made  in  his  nomina¬ 
tion,  he  might  have  won  the  Derby.  It  is  generally  understood 
that  he  was  disappointed  at  the  start  for  the  Cambridgeshire, 
which  must  be  taken  as  an  explanation  of  his  inglorious  perform¬ 
ance  in  that  race.  We  are  unlikely  to  know  with  any  certainty 
this  year,  if  ever,  whether  Jannette,  Sefton,  or  Lord  Clive  is  the 
best  racehorse.  Unfortunately,  too,  from  one  cause  or  another, 
when  we  have  been  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  comparative  merits 
of  three-year-olds,  we  seldom  know  very  much  more  about  them 
as  four-year-olds.  Although  it  is  far  from  improbable  that  Lord 
Clive  may  be  quite  as  good  as  Jannette  or  Sefton,  he  would  in  all 
probability  be  beaten  by  both  of  them  in  a  race  under  a  mile  and 
a  quarter,  unless  ridden  with  great  skill,  as  he  is  about  as  bad  a 
starter  as  can  be  imagined.  One  of  those  anomalous  Selling 
Stakes  by  which  the  winner  apparently  loses  one  or  two  hundred 
pounds  was  won  by  Blair  Athol's  uncertain  son  Beddington,  who 
ran  nine  times  before  he  won  a  race ;  and  Discord  by  See  Saw, 
who  is  turning  out  a  very  fair  colt,  won  the  Houghton  Stakes.  A 
field  of  twenty  two-year-olds  ran  for  the  Bretby  Nursery  Plate, 
and  three  of  them  made  a  very  line  race  of  it.  Knight  of 
Burghley  was  leading  as  they  were  running  in,  when  Breadfinder,* 
a  filly  that  had  won  a  race  at  the  last  meeting,  caught  him  in  the 
last  few  strides,  and,  shooting  her  neck  in  front,  won  the  race.  In 
the  Limited  Free  Handicap,  Miss  Pool,  who  had  run  well  as  far 
as  the  Red  Post  in  the  Cambridgeshire,  beat  horses  of  a  good 
class,  such  as  Julius  Ctesar,  Clocher,  and  Th  understone ;  but  she 
was  very  lightly  handicapped,  while  they  were  carrying  heavy 
burdens.  Inval  was  giving  Jagellon  a  year  at  even  weights  in  the 
Dullingham  Handicap,  but  he  started  first  favourite  nevertheless. 
Halfway  up  the  hill  Jagellon,  who  was  leading,  tried  to  swerve  and 
relinquish  all  effort;  but  Fordham  gave  him  a  smart  cut  or  two 
with  his  whip  just  at  the  proper  moment,  and  shook  him  up  so 
resolutely  that  the  horse  started  off  afresh  from  sheer  astonish¬ 
ment  ;  and,  before  he  had  time  to  recover  from  his  surprise,  he 
had  won  the  race.  During  the  six  days’  racing  there  was  no  liner 
piece  of  riding  than  this. 

The  prettiest  race  on  the  Friday  was  that  for  the  old  Nursery 
Stakes,  in  which  the  whole  held  ran  in  a  compact  body  until  it 
was  half-way  down  the  Bushes  Hill ;  and  the  end  of  the  race 
was  worthy  of  its  beginning,  Out  of  Bounds,  a  chestnut  filly  by 
Hermit,  beating  Exmouth  after  a  severe  race  by  a  head  only.  The 
old  rivals  Trappist  and  Ecossais  had  another  duel  in  the  All  Aged 
selling  Stakes.  Their  previous  running,  though  not  to  be  depended 
on,  seemed  to  demonstrate  very  clearly  that  Trappist  was  at  any 
rate  a  few  pounds  the  better  of  the  pair,  and  he  had  now  only  to 
give  3  lbs.  to  his  opponent ;  his  friends  therefore  laid  2  to  i  on 
him  pretty  freely.  The  moment  the  llag  fell  they  both  w'cnt  away 
like  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  Trappist  had  his  neck  in  front  as  far 
as  the  Bushes.  It  was  now  evident  that  he  had  the  race  in  hand, 
when,  from  no  conceivable  motive,  he  suddenly  relapsed  into  a 
prosaic  canter,  and  slowly  followed  Ecossais  to  the  winning 
post.  An  interesting  lot  of  horses  came  out  for  the  Jockey 
Club  Cup.  Unfortunately,  however,  they  were  not  all  at 
their  best.  Lady  Golightly  has  scarcely  been  in  good  form 
at  any  time  during  the  summer.  Hampton  had  had  a  severe  race 
three  days  before  in  the  Cambridgeshire,  and  like  some  other 
horses  by  Lord  Clifden,  he  is  not  very  quick  in  recovering  from 
the  effects  of  a  hard  struggle.  Ilis  weight,  too,  of  lost.,  was  a 
heavy  one  for  a  small  horse  to  carry  over  such  a  distance  as  two  miles 
and  a  quarter.  Verneuil  had  an  enlarged  hock,  which  was  enough 
to  make  any  sensible  person  mistrust  his  chance.  Start  was  well 
enough  in  health  and  condition,  but  she  lacked  quality.  The  best 
of  the  lot  for  the  time  being,  therefore,  were  Silvio  and  Insulaire. 
Verneuil  and  Start  made  the  running,  followed  by  Lady  Golightly, 
but  when  it  came  to  racing  the  whole  of  the  party  fell  back,  taking 
Hampton  with  them,  and  left  the  battle  to  Silvio  and  Insulaire. 
The  poor  little  black  horse  has  acquired  such  a  confirmed  habit  of 
running  second  that  he  apparently  cannot  overcome  it,  and  on  this 
occasion  he  made  no  exception  to  his  general  rule.  Still  he 
seemed  to  challenge  Silvio  very  resolutely,  and  he  lost  an  interest¬ 
ing  race  by  a  length.  It  was  a  mere  matter  of  form  for  Raj'on 
d’Or  to  win  the  Glasgow  Stakes,  and  the  rest  of  the  Friday's  racing 
was  devoid  of  general  interest. 

The  last  day’s  racing  was  by  no  means  the  best ;  but  still  some 
of  the  finishes  were  closely  contested,  three  of  them  beiDg  won  by 
no  more  than  a  head.  The  bast  race  was  that  for  the  Ap¬ 
prentices’  Plate,  in  which  the  little  boys  who  rode  the  first 
and  second  horses  displayed  skill  worthy  of  more  experienced 
hands.  The  two  celebrated  T.Y.C.  horses,  Trappist  and  Lolly- 
pop,  started  for  the  Houghton  Handicap,  the  latter,  who  had 
5  lbs.  the  best  of  the  weights,  being  first  favourite ;  but  neither  of 
them  took  a  prominent  position  in  the  race,  which  was  won  by 
Red  Hazard,  to  whom  Trappist  was  giving  nearly  three  stone,  an 
allowance  of  weight  the  effect  of  which  was  practically  increased 
by  the  heavy  state  of  the  ground.  Ilydromel  beat  Clocher  for  the 
Winding-up  Handicap,  and  thus  Lord  Falmouth  won  the  last  as 
well  as  the  first  race  run  at  Newmarket  during  the  year  1878. 
Never  has  there  been  a  better  season  at  Newmarket  than  that 
which  has  just  been  concluded.  Racing  seemed  rather  on  the 
decline  at  headquarters  a  few  years  ago,  but  owing  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  new  and  valuable  stakes,  and  a  general  improvement  in 
the  management,  sport  is  now  seen  in  greater  perfection  at  New¬ 


market  than  elsewhere.  Although  a  good  deal  of  rain  fell  in  the 
nights  and  early  mornings  of  the  Houghton  Meeting,  the  weather 
during  the  racing  was  unusually  fine  for  the  time  of  year.  Lovers 
of  horseflesh  had  abundant  opportunities  of  gratifying  their  taste, 
as  more  than  four  hundred  aud  thirty  horses  ran  iu  the  course  of 
the  week.  Altogether,  the  late  Houghton  Meeting  was  a  decided 
success. 


REVIEWS. 

THE  POEMS  OF  VILLON.* 

r  IMIERE  is  not  in  the  annals  of  literature  a  more  extraordinary 
story  than  that  of  Francois  de  Montcorbier,  or  Villon,  aud  of 
his  poetry.  The  researches  of  M.  Longuon  have  more  than  con¬ 
firmed  the  popular  traditions  about  Villon,  and  have  made  it 
perfectly  certain  that  he  was  a  common  thief  and  housebreaker. 
That  such  a  person  should  have  been  possessed  of  a  genius  which 
quite  escaped  all  those  limitations  of  time  and  circumstance  by 
which  his  contemporaries  were  bound  ;  that  he  should  have  lavished 
wit,  remorse,  knowledge  of  life,  and  that  originality  which  is  tho 
essence  of  poetry,  as  freely'  as  Byron,  is  a  kind  of  literary  miracle. 
In  reading  through  Villon’s  “  Grand  Testament  ”  one  is  struck 
afresh  by  the  recklessness  of  his  talent.  He  is  so  far  a  popular 
poet  that  he  sings  entirely  without  hope  of  fame  or  reward ;  he 
merely  gives  rhymed  expression  to  what  he  feels,  and  it  is  enough 
for  him  if  the  clerks  and  town  banditti,  the  dissolute  friars,  and 
the  light  women  of  Paris  repeat  his  verses  for  a  day.  Thus 
his  lines  are  absolutely  unaffected,  and  his  humorous  scorn  of  him¬ 
self,  his  peevish  self-pity,  his  feeble  thoughts  of  repentance,  and 
his  knowledge  that  he  is  quite  incorrigible,  are  poured  forth  as 
naturally  as  the  whining  blessings  and  curses  of  an  expectant  or 
disappointed  tramp.  Along  with  the  swift  stream  of  jest,  banter, 
and  despair,  certain  fragments  of  higher  poetry  are  borne,  the 
ballades  in  which  Villon,  looking  out  of  his  water-dungeon,  “  where 
light  nor  air  nor  levin  enter  not,”  watches  the  world,  and  medi¬ 
tates  on  the  fate  of  men,  on  wealth,  beauty,  love,  and  power  that 
last  only  for  a  day'.  The  whole  makes  a  collection  without  parallel 
iu  verse,  and  withal  such  a  pitiful  exhibition  of  human  littleness 
that  it  does  not  bear  to  be  looked  at  steadily  or  for  long  at  a 
time. 

We  have  been  compelled  to  admit  thus  much  by  the  perusal  of  M  r. 
Payne’s  translation  of  Villon’s  poetry  “  in  the  original  forms.”  Mr. 
Payne's  volume  is  not  published,  being  intended  for  members  of 
the  Villon  Society  ;  but  we  have  ascertained  that  there  is  no  in¬ 
discretion  in  reviewing  this  laborious  and,  for  the  most  part,  suc¬ 
cessful  effort.  It  is  easy  to  argue  that  the  whole  of  Villon  should 
not  be  translated.  He  is  constantly  saying  things  that  require  to 
be  hidden  by  the  decent  obscurity  of  old  French,  things  that  are 
bad  enough  in  their  place,  and  would  be  infinitely  more  offensive  in 
English.  People  who  ought  to  read  Villon  at  all  should  be  able  to 
read  him  in  the  original.  Admitting  the  force  of  these  arguments  if 
a  popular  translation  were  in  question,  we  do  not  see  that  they  apply 
to  a  work  of  circulation  so  limited  as  Mr.  Payne  has  designedly 
made  his  own.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  an  art  of  translation,  wo 
venture  to  think  ;  an  art  which  makes  very  slow  progress,  and  has 
no  definite  rules.  A  translator  is  justified  by  his  works  if  he  can 
enrich  a  language  with  a  poem  which  previously  it  lacked,  a  piece 
satisfactory  in  itself,  and  at  the  same  time  a  fit  representation 
of  a  poem  in  another  language.  Some  of  Thackeray’s  translations 
of  Bbranger  answer  this  definition,  and  so  does  his  paraphrase  of  a 
sonnet  of  Ronsard's.  But,  when  we  speak  of  paraphrase,  the 
question  arises,  ought  not  a  translation  to  keep  to  the  exact 
metrical  form  of  the  original  ?  There  can  be  little  doubt  that, 
when  one  modern  language  borrows  from  another,  the  exact  metrical 
form  should  be  preserved.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  Villon 
and  with  the  men  of  his  age.  They  wrote  in  those  curious  technical 
forms  which  Chaucer  and  others  attempted  for  a  moment  to 
imitate.  If  the  form  is  not  retained,  a  good  deal  of  the  essence  is 
apt  to  evaporate.  Fragments  of  Villon  have  been  laxly  and  limply 
rendered  by  one  or  two  English  writers  into  the  easiest  lyrical 
form  that  came  to  hand.  Mr.  Rossetti  went  nearer  to  the  original 
form  iu  two  admirable  versions  ;  but  he  did  not  bind  himself  with 
the  bonds  of  Villon's  system  of  rhyme.  Some  of  Mr.  Swinburne's 
attempts  were  so  lax,  he  was  so  little  careful  of  the  sense  of  his 
model,  that  he  must  be  judged  to  have  occasionally  failed.  Mr. 
Payne’s  attempt  to  secure  a  type  of  translation  by  facing  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  an  obscure  and  corrupt  text  is  therefore  a  very  bold  one. 
If  he  succeeds,  the  problem  of  versified  translation  is  solved  in  the 
hardest  of  all  cases,  except  the  case  of  extreme  simplicity.  A  man 
may  render  Villon  well  and  yet  fail  hopelessly  with  Heine,  who 
himself  thought  that  his  songs  could  only  be  translated  into 
English  prose. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Mr.  Payne  has  done  full  justice  to  Villon, 
for  he  fails,  now  and  then,  just  when  the  poet  is  at  his  best. 
There  is  a  singular  mixture  of  closeness  and  laxness  of  rendering, 
though  accurate  work  greatly  preponderates.  Mr.  Payne  does  not 
mention,  as  far  as  we  observe,  the  text  that  he  follows,  and  prob¬ 
ably  he  has  had  to  construct  by  an  eclectic  process  a  text  for  him¬ 
self.  In  the  fourth  stanza  of  the  “  Little  Testament  ”  the  mean- 


*  The  Poems  of  Master  Francis  Villon  of  Palis  ;  now  first  done  into 
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ing  of  the  original  is  scarcely  recognizable.  We  quote  from  the 
edition  of  M.  Paul  Lacroix  (Paris,  1877) : — 

Et  se  j’ay  prins  en  ma  faveur 
Ces  doux  regars  et  beaulx  semblans 
De  tres  decevante  saveur 
Me  tres  per§ans  jusques  aux  flancs, 

Bien  ilz  ont  vers  moy  les  piez  blancs 
Et  me  faillent  au  grant  besoing. 

Planter  me  fault  autres  complans 
Et  frapper  en  un  autre  coing. 

Mr.  Payne  renders  this : — 

AVherefore,  the  past  considering, 

I  am  through  smitten  with  tierce  pain  ; 

Eor  of  each  sweet  and  pleasant  thing 
Whereto  of  old  my  heart  was  fain, 

Alas !  but  memories  remain, 

That  come  to  me  with  dusty  feet : 

Needs  must  I  plant  with  other  grain, 

And  seek  new  shelter  from  the  heat. 

This  is  not  too  close,  though  most  persons  will  find  it  hard  to  get 
nearer  the  original.  The  seventh  stanza  is  not  only  remote  from 
the  model,  whatever  reading  we  follow,  hut  it  is  an  example  of  the 
Raffinirung  of  which  Mr.  Payne  is  every  now  and  then  guilty.  As 
a  rule,  where  Villon  is  crude,  his  translator  is  quite  abreast  with 
him  ;  but  where  Villon  is  simple,  the  English  version  is  sometimes 
too  pretty.  Thus  in  Stanza  13  we  read  of  “his  beef  with 
roses  garlanded,”  where  roses  are  not  in  the  text ;  and  M.  Lacroix 
says,  “  les  bouchers  couronnaient  de  feuillages  la  viande  des 
animaux  fraichement  tues.”  The  beef  of  Easter-day  is  still  gar¬ 
landed  with  leaves.  Roses  would  look  but  ill  in  a  butcher's 
shop.  In  Stanza  29,  where  Villon  leaves  some  grotesque  legacy — 
Aux  pigons  qui  sont  en  l’essoine, 

Enserrez  soubz  trappe  voliere. 

To  those  that  in  the  trap  are  ta’en 
Bound  hand  and  foot  in  close  duresse, 

Mr.  Payne  might  have  remembered  the  “  Bocardo  birds  ”  in  the 
old  Oxford  prison.  We  do  not  know  why  he  has  omitted  the  very 
characteristic  Stanzas  36,  37,  38,  and  39.  In  these  lines  Villon 
parades  his  scholastic  psychology : — 

Je  l’ay  leu  et  bien  mien  souvient, 

En  Aristote  aucunes  fois. 

Then  come  the  picturesque  lines : — 

Mais  mon  encre  estoit  geld, 

Et  mon  cierge  estoit  soufle 
De  feu  je  n’eusse  pu  finer. 

It  is  like  an  etching  of  the  poor  Paris  student's  winter- life,  just  be¬ 
fore  he  finally  becomes  a  member  of  a  gang  of  burglars,  and  leaves 
Aristotle  to  the  bookworms.  These  verses,  which  were  discovered  by 
Prompsault,  are  much  more  likely  to  be  Villon's  than  the  two  un- 
edifying  ballades,  often  attributed  to  Jean  Marot,  which  Mr.  Payne 
has  translated. 

The  “  Grand  Testament  ”  was  written  after  Louis  XI.  released 
Villon  from  the  dungeon  and  the  torture-room  of  Bishop  Thibault 
d’Aussigny.  As  the  poet's  health  was  absolutely  ruined  by  profli¬ 
gacy,  cold,  wet,  and  hunger,  it  is  probable  enough  that  the  “  Grand 
Testament  ”  really  was  written  out  as  a  farewell  to  the  world,  and 
as  a  compilation  of  all  that  he  had  to  leave.  Mr.  Payne  has  been 
wonderfully  successful  in  getting  sense  out  of  verses  often  corrupt 
and  always  full  of  slang,  and  of  the  personal  and  private  jests  of  a 
set  of  thievish  students.  There  are  what  seem  to  be  slips  here  and 
there,  as — 

Si  prieray  pour  luy  de  bon  coeur 
Et  pour  1’ame  de  feu  Cotard. 

And  pray  for  him  I  will,  to  boot, 

By  Master  Cotard’s  soul  I  swear. 

It  is  hard  to  say  why 

Car  de  lire  je  suis  faitard, 

should  be  rendered : — 

For,  in  good  sooth,  I’m  ill  at  prayer ! 

Villon  is  saying  that  he  will  repeat  a  prayer  by  rote,  that  he 
will  not  read  a  prayer.  In  Stanza  41  Mr.  Payne  actually'  renders 

Corps  feminin ,  qui  tant  est  tendre, 

Poly,  souef,  si  preeieulx. 

E’en  women’s  bodies,  gait  and  snail, 

That  are  as  white  and  soft  as  snow. 

Snell,  we  believe,  means  bleak,  sharp,  swift,  as 

There  cam  a  wind  out  0’  the  north, 

A  sharp  wind  and  a  snell. 

Nothing  can  be  further  in  meaning  from  “  Poly,  souef,  si  pre- 
cieulx.” 

We  now  come  to  a  translation  so  exquisitely  bad  that,  when 
once  we  have  remarked  on  it,  lesser  errors  need  no  longer  be  noticed, 
and  we  may  turn  to  the  more  pleasant  task  of  quoting  some  of 
Mr.  Payne's  successes.  The  “  Ballad  of  Dead  Ladies  ”  is  Villon’s 
most  famous  piece.  It  has  been  quoted  a  thousand  times ;  and 
Mr.  Rossetti’s  translation,  though  it  chances  to  vary  from 
the  scheme  of  rhymes  of  the  original,  is  almost  as  popular  in 
England.  Here  is  Mr.  Payne’s  version  : — 

Ballad  of  Old-Time  Ladies. 

1. 


11. 

Where  is  Heloi'sa  the  staid. 

For  whose  sake  Abelard  did  not  spare 
(Such  dole  for  love  ou  him  was  laid) 

Manhood  to  lose  and  a  cowl  to  wear  ? 

And  where  is  the  queen  whose  orders  were 
That  Buridan,  tied  in  a  sack,  should  go 
Floating  down  Seine  from  the  turret-stair  ? 

But  what  has  become  of  last  year’s  snow  ? 
in. 

Blanche,  too,  the  lily-white  queen,  that  made 
Sweet  music  as  if  she  a  siren  were  ; 

Flat-foot  Bertha  ;  and  Joan  the  maid, 

The  good  Lorrainer,  the  English  bare 
Captive  to  Kouen,  and  burned  her  there  ; 

Beatrix,  Ercmburge,  Alys — lo  ! 

Where  are  they,  sovereign  virgin,  where  ? 

But  what  has  become  of  last  year’s  snow  ? 

ENVOI. 

Prince,  you  shall  never  question  where 
They  are,  this  week  nor  this  year,  I  trow. 

Except  the  answer  this  burden  bear, 

But  what  has  become  of  last  year’s  snow  ? 

We  really  do  not  know  where  to  begin  to  criticize  this  sad  and 
limping  ballade.  The  refrain  is  a  most  prosaic  rendering  of  “  Mais 
ou  sont  les  neiges  d’antan  P  ”  “  What  has  become  of  last  year's 
snow  ?  ”  is  of  the  very  essence  of  colloquial  English.  “  The  middle 
modern  air  ”  is  a  term  Villon  could  not  possibly  have  used  ;  the 
idea  of  modernite  was  as  far  from  him  as  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Edison’s  tasimeter.  As  a  rule,  Mr.  Payne  uses  a  slightly  archaic 
style  which  is  as  much  in  its  place  in  a  translation  of  a  writer  of 
the  fifteenth  century  as  “  the  middle  modern  air  ”  is  desperately 
incongruous.  It  is  hard  to  call  “  la  tres-sage  Heloise,”  the  pas¬ 
sionate  and  learned,  “  Heloise  the  staid.”  Oh  rhyme,  what  things 
are  done  in  thy  name  !  As  to  “  the  queen  zv/iose  orders  were, ”  she 
clearly  lived  “  in  the  middle  modern  air,”  if  not  in  the  modern 
middle  classes.  Villon  has  nothing  in  the  world  to  say  about  the 
“  turret-stair,”  which  is  another  concession  to  rhyme.  We  need 
hardly  remark  on  such  rhymes  as  “  wear  ”  and  “  were  ”  and 
“where,”  and  the  recurrence  of  “  were,”  and  the  use  of  “maid” 
and  “made”  in  close  juxtaposition.  If  Villon’s  ballades  could 
only  be  rendered  by  such  perversions  of  “  the  laws  of  God  and 
man  and  metre,”  it  would  be  much  better  to  leave  them  in  the  old 
French. 

“  The  Doctrine  of  the  Fair  Helm-maker  to  the  Light  0’  Loves  ” 
might  atone  for  the  “  Ballade  of  Dead  Ladies”  if  Mr.  Payne  had 
not  been  compelled  to  repeat  bis  rhyming  words,  thereby  violating 
the  rules  of  the  very  difficult  game  be  has  chosen  to  play.  It  is 
clear  we  could  all  succeed  at  lawn-tennis  if  we  might  serve  from 
the  service-line,  and  if  we  might  make  as  many  “  faults  ”  as  we 
choose.  Mr.  Payne  allows  himself  any  number  of  what  purists 
will  think  “  faults  ”  in  his  ballades.  Now  there  should  be  none  of 
these  blemishes  if  the  promise  of  the  work  is  to  be  kept,  and  if 
Villon’s  poems  are  really  “  to  be  done  into  English  in  the  original 
forms.” 

It  is  strange  that  a  translator  should  give  himself  such  license 
who  has  produced  a  really  classical  and  sufficient  version  of 
Villon’s  “Double  Ballade  of  Light  Lovers,”  and  a  perfectly  amazing 
transcript  of  the  “  Ballade  of  Evil  Tongues.”  Sir  Thomas  Urqu- 
hart,  the  old  and  masterly  translator  of  Rabelais,  is  almost  out¬ 
done  by  this  lyrical  Billingsgate.  The  ballade  that  Villon  made 
at  the  request  of  his  mother,  again,  is  really  a  poem,  and  Mr. 
Payne  has  succeeded  where  Mr.  Rossetti,  though  be  too  was  suc¬ 
cessful,  evaded  the  prime  difficulty  of  recurring  rhymes  :  — 

1. 

Lady  of  Heaven,  Regent,  of  the  Earth, 

Empress  of  all  the  marish  pools  of  Hell, 

Receive  me,  Thy  poor  Christian  nothing  worth, 

In  the  fair  midst  of  Thine  elect  to  dwell  : 

Albeit  my  lack  of  grace  I  know  full  well  ; 

For  that  Thy  grace,  my  Lady  and  my  Queen, 

Aboundeth  more  than  all  my  sink,  I  ween, 

H’ithouten  which  no  soul  of  all  that  sigli 
May  merit  Heaven.  So  God  may  make  me  clean, 

In  this  belief  I  will  to  live  and  die. 

II. 

Say  to  Thy  Son,  I  am  His — that  by  bis  birth 
And  death  my  sins  may  be  redeemable — 

As  Mary  of  Egypt’s  dole  was  changed  to  mirth, 

And  eke  Tbeophilus’,  of  whom  men  tell 
He  was  of  Thee  absolved,  albeit  to  Hell 
The  poor  clerk’s  soul  had  long  contracted  been, 

Assoilzie  me,  that  I  may  have  no  teen. 

Maid,  that  without  breach  of  virginity 
Didst  bear  our  Lord  that  in  the  Host  is  seen, 
in  this  belief  1  will  to  live  and  die. 

in. 

A  poor  old  wife  I  am,  and  little  worth  ; 

Nothing  1  know  ;  ne’er  could  I  read  or  spell. 

In  cloister,  in  the  parish  of  my  birth, 

I  see  Heaven  limned,  with  harps  and  lutes  a-swell, 

And  miscreants  seething  in  a  painted  Dell; 

One  doth  me  fear,  the  other  joy  serene. 

Grant  I  may  have  the  joy,  O  clear  my  Queen, 

To  whom  all  sinners  lift  their  hands  on  high, 

Made  whole  in  faith  withouten  let  or  teen. 

In  this  belief  I  will  to  live,  and  die. 


Tell  me  in  what  land  of  shade 

Dwells  fair  Flora  of  Rome,  and  where 
Do  Thais  and  Archipiade 

Hide  from  the  middle  modern  air  ? 

And  Echo,  more  than  mortal  fair, 

That,  when  one  calls  by  river  flow 
Or  marish,  answers  here  and  there  ? 

But  what  has  become  of  last  year’s  snow  ? 


ENVOI. 

Thou  didst  conceive,  0  sweet  and  dear  my  Queen, 
Jesus  the  Lord,  that  hatli  nor  encl  nor  mean, 
Almighty,  that  did  put  oft'  Heaven’s  sheen 
To  succour  us,  put  on  cur  frailty  ; 

Offering  to  death  His  sweet  of  young  and  green  : 
Such  as  He  is,  our  Lord  lie  is,  1  ween  : 

In  this  belief  I  will  to  live  and  die. 
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The  Saturday  lie  view. 


“  The  Ballade  of  Good  Doctrine,”  with  its  swifter  movement,  is 
much  inferior  to  the  more  stately  religious  poem.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  be  hard  to  better  the  Rondel  beginning  “  Aeternam 
Requiem  dona.”  The  “  Ballad  of  the  Enemies  of  France”  seems 
to  us  as  excellent  as  Mr.  Swinburne's  translation.  Mr.  Bayne  has 
left  the  “  Jargon  ou  Jobelin”  alone.  It  is  rather  a  topic  for 
philologists  than  for  poets,  though  it  contains  an  example  of  a 
singular  form  of  the  ballade,  more  common  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  Though  the  translation  is  not  absolutely  perfect  as  a 
whole,  it  is  capable,  we  think,  of  being  made  a  thoroughly  accurate 
English  rendering  of  Villon.  The  “  Ballade  of  Old-Time  Ladies  ” 
would  have  to  be  sacrificed,  and  several  other  ballades  might  be 
improved  in  accuracy  and  in  swiftness  of  movement.  The  absence 
of  the  double  rhyme  is  often  felt  in  a  kind  of  heaviness  and 
tardiness.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Payne’s  work,  with  its  beautiful  paper 
and  type,  its  accurate  printing,  its  reproduction  in  facsimile  of 
an  old  woodcut,  and  of  passages  from  MS.  and  from  black-letter 
texts,  is  a  joy  of  the  bibliophile,  for  whom  we  fancy  it  is  intended. 
M.  Theodore  de  Banville  graces  the  volume  with  a  ballade  of 
salutation  to  the  translator. 


DYER'S  ENGLISH  FOLK-LORE.* 

“  UYF  late  years  there  has  been  a  growing  interest  in  the  study 

V/  of  Folk-lore  ” ;  and,  as  a  result  of  this  interest,  Mr.  Dver 
tells  his  readers  in  a  short  preface,  “  a  Folk-lore  Society  ”  has  been 
formed  early  in  the  present  year.  The  little  volume  which  bears 
the  title  of  “  English  Folk-Lore  ”  is,  it  may  be  supposed,  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  work  which  the  Society  has  undertaken ;  and 
its  author  has  explained  his  object  in  publishing  it  in  a  few 
words  which  anticipate  the  criticism  suggested  by  its  style  and 
contents.  “It  is  not  intended  to  be  exhaustive”;  but  it  is 
designed  for  popular  use  as  a  means  of  conveying  “  information 
about  some  of  those  superstitions  which  still  linger  on  here  and 
there  throughout  the  country.”  As  the  word  “  folk-lore  ”  has  not 
as  yet  come  into  popular  use,  and  as  Mr.  Dyer  has  given  no  defi¬ 
nition  ot  the  term  or  indication  of  its  meaning  except  in  the 
sentence  last  quoted,  his  readers  may  imagine  that  “  folk-lore  ”  is 
“  information  about  superstitions  ” — a  mistake  against  which  the 
author  should  at  least  have  forewarned  them.  He  has  done  good 
service  in  an  inquiry  which  he  truly  describes  as  “  of  importance 
both  in  our  social  and  domestic  history  ” ;  and  the  matter  which  he 
has  collected  is  valuable  in  its  way,  although  his  method  and  style 
cannot  be  commended  from  a  literary  point  of  view.  Thebookcon- 
tains  a  quantity  of  miscellaneous  material  for  other  writers  to  sift 
and  arrange  ;  and  it  may  be  of  use  in  suggesting  to  readers  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  that  that  they  should  observe  and 
communicate  through  the  press  the  traces  of  similar  material 
which  may  fall  within  their  own  experience.  For  local  tradition, 
which  we  suppose  to  be  very  much  the  same  thing  as  folk-lore, 
under  a  less  archaic  designation,  is  gradually  dying  out,  as  we 
have  noticed  in  a  former  article,  and  all  its  treasures  which  are  not 
stored  in  some  permanent  form  must  be  lost  in  the  passing  away  of 
the  living  memory.  Even  could  this  loss  be  avoided,  the  fusion 
of  modern  English  social  life  is  destroying  the  old  distinctions 
which  marked  off  the  people  of  one  county  or  neighbourhood  from 
those  of  another;  and  the  traditions  orally  current  in  a  manufacturing 
town  might  thus  be  a3  little  indigenous,  or  as  little  associated  in 
their  origin  and  history,  as  the  plants  in  a  flower-garden.  A  col¬ 
lection  ot  the  true  local  traditions  of  England,  if  it  is  to  possess 
any  literary  value,  must  classify  them  upon  some  scientific 
method,  and  must  at  least  give  some  assistance  in  tracing  them  to 
their  origin  and  in  comparing  their  different  forms. 

We  do  not  find  fault  with  Mr.  Dyer’s  division  of  his  matter  into 
chapters  under  headings  such  as  “  I.  Plants.  II.  The  Moon.  .  .  . 
VI.  Charms.  VII.  Birth,”  and  so  on,  because  it  may  be  convenient 
in  some  respects,  just  as  it  may  be  convenient  to  arrange  one’s 
books  on  the  shelves  according  to  the  size  of  the  volumes,  and  not 
according  to  the  subject-matter ;  but  an  author  who  professes  to 
take  local  tradition,  or  folk-lore,  if  he  so  please  to  call  it,  for  his 
subject  ought  to  have  some  clear  notion  in  his  own  mind  of  what 
constitutes  a  tradition.  It  is  evident  that  a  stupid  joke  out  of  a 
“  Slang  Dictionary,”  such  as  we  find  dragged  into  connexion  with 
the  phrase  “  to  grin  like  a  Cheshire  cat,”  is  irrelevant  and  worth¬ 
less.  It  is  no  “  explanation,”  “  curious  ”  or  otherwise,  to  write 
that  “  Cheshire  is  a  county  palatine,  and  the  cats,  when  they  think 
of  it,  cannot  help  laughing.”  Equally  out  of  place  are  remains  of 
the  ballad  literature  of  bygone  religious  controversy,  unless  some 
real  tradition  is  incidentally  contained  in  the  doggerel.  The 
character  and  intention  of  the  following  “  rhymes  upon  the  several 
days  of  the  week  ”  need  no  comment : — 

You  know  that  Monday  is  Sunday's  brother  ; 

Tuesday  is  such  another  ; 

Wednesday  you  must  go  to  church  and  pray; 

Thursday  is  half-holiday ; 

On  Friday  it  is  too  late  to  begin  to  spin  ; 

The  Saturday  is  half-holiday  agen. 

The  date  of  these  lines  is  given  as  1639.  Upon  another  set,  con¬ 
veying  a  housewifely  lecture  directed  against  laziness  from  a  merely 
secular  point  of  view,  it  is  gravely  remarked  that  the  lines  show 
'•  attention  paid  to  the  day  washing  is  done  ” : — 

They  that  wash  on  Monday  have  a  whole  week  to  dry  ; 

They  that  wash  on  Tuesday  are  not  so  much  arye  ; 

*  English  Folk-Lore.  By  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Thiselton  Dyer,  M. A.  Oxon, 
Author  of  “  British  Popular  Customs,  Past  and  Present.”  London : 
Iiardwicke  &  Bogue.  1878. 


They  that  wash  on  Wednesday  may  get  their  clothes  clean  ; 

They  that  wash  on  Thursday  are  not  so  much  to  mean  ; 

They  that  wash  on  Friday  wash  for  their  need  ; 

But  they  that  wash  on  Saturday  are  clarty-paps  indeed. 

As  “  clarty-paps  r  is  explained  to  be  “  equivalent  to  dirty  sluts,” 
the  confusion  of  ideas  which  mixes  up  these  domestic  maxims 
with  “superstitions”  about  lucky  and  unlucky  days  is  unac¬ 
countable. 

“  High  spirits  have  been  supposed  to  forebode  evil,  and  to 
presage  impending  death.”  This  is  instanced  with  perfect  regu¬ 
larity  among  a  group  of  traditions  relating  to  death  ;  but  the  illus¬ 
trative  “  quotation  ”  from  Shakspeare  ( Richard  III.,  act  iii.  sc.  2) 
exhibits  a  various  reading  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
met : — 

The  lords  at  Pomfret,  when  they  rode  from  London, 

Were  jocund,  and  supposed  their  states  were  sure  ; 

And  they  indeed  had  no  cause  to  mistrust ; 

And  yet,  you  see,  how  soon  the  day  o’ercast. 

Before  dinner-time,  Hastings  is  beheaded. 

Possibly  the  last  line  may  merely  indicate  that  Mr.  Dyer  was 
“  jocund  ”  and  “  had  no  cause  to  mistrust  ”  the  printer.  Another 
time  he  may  perhaps  look  more  cautiously  at  his  proofs,  when  he  has 
quoted  Shakspeare  with  footnotes  of  his  own ;  and,  at  the  same 
time  it  would  not  be  amiss  if  an  exact  reference  assisted  in  the 
verification  of  any  extract  he  might  make  from  Bede.  “The 
custom  [of  the  passing  bell]  is,”  we  find,  “  of  very  great  antiquitv, 
being  alluded  to  by  Bede : — 

When  the  bell  begins  to  toll. 

Lord,  have  mercy  on  the  soul.” 

But  perhaps  the  author  to  whom  this  rhyme  is  referred  may  be  the 
Bede  from  whom  Mr.  Dyer  elsewhere  makes  copious  quotations, 
and  not  the  “  Venerable  ”  historian  of  the  English  Church. 

In  a  commonplace  book  or  an  album  of  printed  scraps  no  regular 
classification  of  material  may  be  possible  ;  yet  even  in  such  a  case 
the  elementary  divisions  of  “folk-lore  ”  or  tradition  might  be  ob¬ 
served  by  the  use  of  separate  parts  of  the  volume.  No  division  is 
more  obvious  than  that  which  distinguishes  tradition  received 
on  authority  from  that  which  professes  only  to  record  the  results 
of  observation.  There  may  be  a  borderland  between  the  two 
which  does  not  allow  of  sharp  lines  of  demarcation ;  but  the 
general  area  of  the  two  regions  is  sufficiently  distinct.  The 
former  may  deserve  to  be  marked  with  the  character  of 
“  superstition  ’  ;  in  the  latter  case  the  term  is  entirely  inap¬ 
plicable.  The  saying,  “  A  rainy  Friday,  a  rainy  Sunday  :  a  fair 
Friday,  a  fair  Sunday,”  may  not  be  always  true  ;  but  it  professes 
to  rest  on  observations  of  actual  weather,  and  the  alternation 
of  days  of  rain  and  sunshine  is  a  common  experience  enough. 
To  mix  up  sayings  of  this  class  with  warnings  against  cutting 
one's  hair  on  Friday  or  one’s  nails  on  Sunday  is  a  blunder 
into  which  the  most  inexperienced  compiler  has  no  excuse 
for  falling.  Yet  instances  of  such  a  confusion  of  subject  are 
frequent  throughout  these  pages.  What  possible  connexion  can 
there  be  between  the  belief  that  the  closing  of  the  pimpernel- 
flower  is  a  sign  of  coming  rain  and  the  belief  that  the  finding  nine 
seeds  in  a  peascod  is  a  sign  of  a  coming  sweetheart  ?  Pimpernel 
and  peascod  are  certainly  both  vegetable  productions,  and  both 
begin  with  the  same  letter;  and  the  latter  reason  would  be  just 
as  good  as  the  former  for  the  association  of  the  two  traditions  in 
the  same  chapter.  A  canon  of  observation  may  fail  from  im¬ 
perfect  induction,  and  that  instances  of  the  kind  are  numerous  in 
experience  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  common  fallacy  of  arguing 
from  particulars  to  universals.  To  this  cause  may  be  traced  the 
singular  notion  that  a  marriage  in  which  the  differing  surnames 
of  bride  and  bridegroom  have  the  same  initial  will  turn  out  ill. 
The  gossip  of  a  village  upon  a  few  casual  instances  in  point  might 
easily  circulate  in  its  own  neighbourhood  and  harden  into  the 
sayings  of  rustic  patriarchs  and  crones;  while  it  would  not  be 
reasonable  to  refer  to  a  like  origin  a  widespread  superstition  such 
as  that  which  provokes  us  by  its  acceptance  among  people  who 
ought  to  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge  the  folly — the  dread  of 
sitting  at  table  in  a  company  of  thirteen.  To  whatever  origin 
this  dread  may  be  attributable,  it  clearly  cannot  be  traced  to  any 
induction  from  experience,  but  must  belong  to  the  unreasoning 
region  of  omens.  Mr.  Dyer  quotes  from  Quetelet’s  Calculation  of 
Probabilities  an  apparent  attempt  to  account  for  it  by  the  doctrine 
of  chances ; — “  For  if  the  probability  be  required  that  out  of 
thirteen  persons  of  different  ages  one  of  them  at  least  shall 
die  within  a  year,  it  will  be  found  that  the  chances  are 
about  one  to  one  that  death  at  least  will  occur.”  The 
sentence  as  it  reads  does  not  make  sense,  and  we  have  not 
the  means  at  hand  for  verifying  the  extract.  An  even  chance 
represents  an  incredible  death-rate,  and  the  meaning  would  seem 
to  be  that  “  the  chances  are  about  one  to  [.r]  that  one  death  at 
least  will  occur,”  the  argument  proceeding  to  ridicule  the  addi¬ 
tional  absurdity  of  supposing  the  risk  to  be  avoided  by  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  guests. 

The  mass  of  “  folk-lore  ”  which  we  have  roughly  described  as 
tradition  received  on  authority  will  include  all  belief  in  omens, 
charms,  witchcraft,  fairies,  and  lucky  or  unlucky  days,  things,  or 
actions.  No  attempt  is  made  to  rest  such  belief  upon  observation, 
although  experience  may  be  occasionally  alleged  in  support  of  it, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  supposed  fulfilment  of  a  dream.  All  these 
traditions  have  an  historical  interest  of  their  own,  and  facts  which 
may  illustrate  their  rise,  growth,  and  distribution,  are  of  value  in 
tracing  this  history.  It  is  now  a  recognized  truth  that  no  poli¬ 
tical  or  religious  changes  can  break  the  continuous  life  of  any 
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people ;  and  in  England  we  should  therefore  expect  to  find  the 
Anglo-heathen  tradition  combining  with  the  mediaeval,  and  both 
with  the  recent  popular  beliefs.  Beneath  the  surface  Roman  ideas 
may  have  lain  hidden  like  Roman  floors,  and  the  foreign  element 
may  have  become  mixed  with  the  native  in  later  as  in  earlier 
times.  The  true  science  of  “  folk-lore  ”  must  be  concerned  in 
analysing  the  traditional  mass,  in  grouping  so  far  as  may  be 
possible  the  various  local  indications  of  heathen  or  Christian  origin, 
and  in  assigning  to  the  province  of  astrology  or  witchcraft 
whatever  may  with  reasonable  probability  be  derived  from  such  a 
source.  The  inaccuracy  of  oral  tradition,  which  formerly  supplied 
one  of  the  stock  arguments  of  Protestant  controversialists,  will 
hardly  be  disputed  in  relation  to  the  folk-lore  of  generations  of 
agricultural  labourers ;  and  the  corruptions  and  variations  which 
have  arisen  from  this  cause  may  often  aifoid  matter  for  critical 
examination,  while  occasionally  the  discovery  of  a  true  reading 
may  be  hopeless.  Any  one  who  has  listened  to  country  carol- 
singers  of  the  old  type  must  remember  how  the  children  will  recite 
with  serious  faces  and  entire  good  faith  either  words  which  have 
no  meaning  at  all,  or  words  which,  having  some  meaning  by  them¬ 
selves,  are  nonsense  as  they  are  introduced.  This  tendency  of  the 
rustic  mind  has  often  been  exhibited  by  school  inspectors  in  the 
form  of  literatim  copies  of  passages  from  the  Catechism ;  and  a 
singular  illustration  of  it  is  provided  in  the  printed  version  of  an 
evidently  pre-Reformation  carol  sung  in  a  West  Midland  district 
under  the  perplexing  title  of  “  The  Leaves  of  Life.”  It  is  a  drama¬ 
tized  story  of  the  once  familiar  figures  of  the  rood-loft,  and  the 
Blessed  Virgin  is  guided  to  the  Cross  (by  St.  Thomas)  in  a  verse 
which  runs : — • 

Go  down,  go  down  to  yonder  town, 

And  sit  in  the  gallery. 

And  there  you  shall  see  sweet  Jesus  Christ 
Nailed  to  a  big  yew-tree. 

The  “yew  ”  in  the  fourth  line  may  be  genuine,  or  may  be  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  “rood-tree”;  but  what  is  to  be  made  of  the  second 
line  ? 

Mr.  Dyer  has  been  careful  to  remind  his  readers  that  in  all  the 
weather-lore  and  plant-lore  connected  with  the  seasons  and  the 
months,  the  reckoning  must  be  made  according  to  the  old  style ; 
and  he  relates  a  curious  incident  belonging  to  the  Christmas  Eve 
succeeding  the  change  of  style  (1752),  when  a  crowd  of  Bucking¬ 
hamshire  villagers  “went  with  lanterns' and  candles  to  view,”  or 
consult,  a  reputed  “ slip  of  the  Glastonbury  thorn,”  and  “finding 
no  appearance  of  a  bud,”  refused  to  recognize  the  New  Christmas 
Day.  If  this  oracle  was,  as  it  is  said  to  have  been,  a  “blackthorn,” 
it  was  a  vegetable  impostor  of  the  rankest  kind  ;  for  though  St. 
Joseph’s  thorn  itself  is  long  since  dead,  it  survives  in  undoubted 
descendants,  some  of  them  of  venerable  age.  It  is  a  variety  of  the 
hawthorn,  still  keeps  Old  Christmas  Day  with  very  fair  exactness, 
and  would  be  aggrieved  at  being  personated  by  a  sloe. 

Upon  the  ground  which  is  occupied  by  ghost  stories  it  is  dan¬ 
gerous  to  tread,  and  the  question  is  too  complicated  for  discussion 
at  the  close  of  an  article.  The  group  of  traditions  gathering  round 
the  region  of  departed  spirits  may  be  said  to  form  a  third  division, 
distinct  from  either  of  those  already  mentioned  ;  and  Mr.  Dyer,  in 
the  chapter  headed  “Death,”  has  touched  on  this  branch  of  his 
subject.  The  disputed  story  of  Thomas  Lord  Lyttelton  is  told 
with  the  ghost  left  out,  or  at  least  introduced  only  in  the  rational¬ 
istic  form  of  “  a  dream  of  a  woman  in  white  ”  ;  while  “  an  appa¬ 
rition  common  in  Ireland,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Benshea,”  is 
described  as  to  its  “  most  remarkable  instance  ”  in  the  MS. 
memoirs  of  one  Lady  Fanshaw  : — 

At  midnight  she  was  awakened  by  a  ghastly  and  supernatural  scream, 
and,  looking  out  of  bed,  beheld  by  the  moonlight  a  female  face  and 
part  of  the  form  hovering  at  the  window.  The  face  was  that  of  a  young 
and  rather  handsome  woman,  but  pale ;  and  the  hair,  which  was  reddish, 
was  loose  and  dishevelled.  This  apparition  continued  to  exhibit  itself  for 
some  time,  and  then  vanished  with  two  shrieks,  similar  to  that  which  had 
first  excited  Lady'  Fanshaw’s  attention. 

We  are  enabled  to  assure  our  readers  from  personal  experience, 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  several  witnesses  of  undoubted 
veracity,  that  this  “  apparition  ”  is  also  common  in  England,  where 
it  “  goes  by  the  name  of  ”  an  owl. 


V,  ARTON’S  ESSAY  ON  FOrE.* 

“  JN  poets,”  according  to  Pope — 

as  true  genius  is  but  rare. 

True  taste  as  seldom  is  the  critic’s  share; 

and  it  may  certainly  be  allowed  that  the  delicacy  of  perception 
and  soundness  of  judgment  which  go  to  make  a  first-rate  critic  are 
almost  as  rare  as  the  far  higher  qualities  which  are  required  for 
genuine  poetic  force.  Criticism  must,  of  course,  be  a  plant  of  late 
growth  iu  literature  ;  it  must  await  the  formation  of  a  cultivated 
class,  which  can  sit  down  and  theorize  about  its  own  enjoyment ; 
whereas  poetry  is  often  at  its  full  vigour  in  the  ages  which  are  still 
unconscious,  and  therefore  most  spontaneous  iu  their  utterances. 
We  study  the  poets  of  past  times  with  a  despair  of  ever  reproduc¬ 
ing  their  special  characteristics ;  we  generally  read  critics  in  order 
to  congratulate  ourselves  upon  our  superiority  to  their  blunders. 
Early  criticism  naturally  attaches  excessive  value  to  the  technicali¬ 
ties  which  are  most  easily  put  into  convenient  formulse  and  concern 
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the  form  rather  than  the  essence.  The  poet  who  tries  to  tell  us 
the  secret  of  his  art  often  reminds  us  of  a  beautiful  woman  who 
imagines  that  all  her  charm  is  owing  to  her  compliance  with  some 
hideous  fashion  of  her  day.  This  fault  was  especially  conspicuous 
in  the  school  of  criticism  of  which  Addison  was  the  first  orna¬ 
ment,  and  which  spoke  with  authority  for  the  last  time  in  John¬ 
son’s  Lives  of  the  Poets.  Our  modern  critics — especially  those 
who  belong  most  decidedly  to  the  class  described  by  Pope  as, 

Wordcatchers  who  live  on  syllables — 

find  a  special  delight  in  triumphing  over  the  stupidity  of  their 
predecessors.  They  shake  their  heads,  with  a  sense  of  complacent 
superiority,  at  the  early  school  of  Shakspearian  commentators, 
from  Pope  and  Theobald  to  Steevens  and  Malone,  and  scout  the 
suggestion  that  the  syllable-counters  of  the  New  Shakspeare  Society 
may  perhaps  not  show  much  more  real  insight  than  some  of  their 
predecessors.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  worth  while  to  show  that 
justice  to  the  old  critics  which  they  ought  to  have  shown  to  old 
poets — to  try  to  enter  into  their  real  meaning,  and  not  condemn 
them  too  severely  for  certain  superstitious  theories  which  were 
once  universally  accepted.  Their  verdicts  often  require  revision 
rather  than  scornful  rejection. 

Amongst  the  eighteenth-century  critics  the  two  Wartons  hold 
a  conspicuous  place  ;  and  Joseph  AVarton  in  particular  had  a 
distinct  share  in  predisposing  men’s  minds  to  the  modern  revolu¬ 
tion  of  taste.  Thomas  Warton’s  History  of  English  Poetry,  the 
first  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1774,  was  an  important  book  in 
its  day,  and  of  more  value  in  every  way  than  his  brother’s  per¬ 
formances.  But  Joseph  Warton’s  Essay  on  Pope,  which  had 
appeared  nearly  twenty  years  earlier  (1756),  may  be  regarded  as 
the  first  declaration  of  war  against  the  literary  dictatorship  of 
Pope.  Read  with  modern  eyes,  it  will  not  seem  to  imply  a  very 
uncompromising  or  audacious  raising  of  the  standard  of  revolt. 
And  yet  it  is  worth  notice  as  an  indication  of  the  coming  turn  of 
the  tide,  as  well  as  for  some  substantial  merits  of  its  own.  The 
advent  of  a  new  current  of  taste  may  show  itself  through  the 
feebler  as  well  as  through  the  more  powerful  organs  of  opinion. 
Warton  was  certainly  no  Rousseau  or  Voltaire  at  enmity  with 
established  creeds,  but  his  book  was  the  feather  which  shows  the 
approaching  change  of  current. 

llis  personal  history  tells  us  plainly  enough  what  the  man  was 
made  of.  Born  in  1722,  he  became  in  1755  second-master,  and  in 
1766  head-master,  of  Winchester — a  position  which  he  retained 
till  1793.  The  later  years  of  his  life  were  solaced  by  some  share 
of  preferment;  but,  with  modern  ideas,  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
share  the  indignation  expressed  by  his  biographers  at  his  not 
receiving  a  larger  slice  of  ecclesiastical  emolument.  Men  do  not 
now  become  bishops  for  a  few  clever  literary  essays  or  elegant 
translations  of  Virgil ;  and  another  road  of  preferment,  we  may  be 
happy  to  think,  is  still  more  decidedly  closed.  Warton  in  his 
youth  was  patronized  by  the  Duke  of  Bolton  ;  and  the  Duke  was 
anxious  to  be  married  to  an  actress  known  as  “  Polly  Peachum,” 
from  her  success  in  the  Beggar's  Opera,  and  elevated  by  that 
success  to  be  his  mistress.  The  obstacle  to  this  desirable  ar¬ 
rangement  was  the  existence  of  a  Duchess.  Warton  travelled  on 
the  Continent  with  the  Duke  and  the  lady  in  order  to  be  at  hand 
to  perform  the  ceremony  as  soon  as  the  Duchess  should  die.  Un¬ 
luckily  he  was  absent  at  the  critical  moment ;  the  ceremony  was 
performed  by  somebody  else;  and,  the  work  not  having  been  done, 
the  Duke  appears  to  have  thought  that  payment  in  the  shape  of 
patronage  was  no  longer  required  of  him. 

Another  incident,  more  closely  connected  with  the  Essay, 
implies  that  Warton  was  hardly  a  man  of  tough  fibre.  The 
second  volume  of  the  Essay  did  not  follow  the  first  for  a  period  of 
twenty-six  years.  The  reason  suggested  by  Johnson  for  this  singular 
delay  was  that  Warton  had  been  disappointed  at  not  persuading 
the  world  to  agree  with  his  views  about  Pope.  The  further  reason 
is  given  that  Warburton,  Pope’s  literary  executor,  lived  till  1779; 
that  Warburton  had  inspired  Ruti'head,  Pope’s  biographer,  to  attack 
the  first  volume  ;  and  that,  so  long'  as  this  formidable  antagonist 
survived,  Warton  was  afraid  to  hazard  another  provocation.  The 
pusillanimity  implied  in  this  delay  can  only  be  appreciated 
after  a  perusal  of  the  volume,  which  certainly  does  not  err  on  the 
side  of  severity.  Warton  was  clearly  unfitted  to  be  one  of  the 
gladiators  of  literature.  One  may  perhaps  suggest  that  no  race  of 
men  are  so  sensitive  to  assaults  upon  their  dignity  as  the  little 
monarchs  of  the  scholastic  world. 

The  Essay  shows  the  marks  of  this  weakness.  Warton  lays  down 
a  principle  which  is  substantially  sound,  and  which,  unflinchingly 
applied,  would  lower  Pope  from  the  position  he  long  held  as  the  head 
I  of  English  poets.  But  he  softens  and  refines  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  one  feel  that  he  is  rather  afraid  of  his  own  iconoclasm.  The 
problem  which  he  proposes  to  discuss  is  laid  down  in  a  dedication  to 
Young  of  the  Night  Thoughts.  He  says  that  there  are  four  classes 
of  English  poets.  There  are  our  “  only  three  sublime  and  pathetic 
poets,”  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton.  There  is  next  an  inferior 
class  with  less  poetic  fervour,  but  with  talents  for  “  moral,  ethical, 
and  panegyrical  poetry,”  at  the  head  of  whom  he  places  Dryden, 
Addison,  Cowley,  and  others  of  less  fame.  The  third  class  com¬ 
prises  men  of  mere  wit  and  fancy,  such  as  Butler,  Swift,  and 
Donne  ;  and  the  fourth  class  are  the  mere  versifiers,  whose  names 
may  be  forgotten.  The  Essay  concludes  by  deciding  that  Pope 
deserves  to  come  at  the  head  of  the  second  class,  next  to  Milton, 
and  just  above,  if  above,  Dryden.  Substantially',  the  verdict  is  not 
very  far  from  that  of  good  critics  at  the  present  day,  though  of 
course  many  corrections  might  be  suggested  in  his  classification. 
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The  principle,  however,  is  significant.  He  is  really  striking  at 
the  weak  point  of  Pope.  He  transposes  a  passage  from  one  of 
the  satires  into  prose,  and  remarks  that  it  is  excellent  sense,  hut 
not  in  any  way  poetical.  In  fact,  Pope's  poems  are  often,  as  M. 
Taine  and  other  critics  have  said  at  great  length,  merely  “  versified 
prose  ” ;  and  admitting  all  that  may  be  said  of  the  singular  literary 
skill  implied,  we  might  still  deny,  as  some  writers  have  denied, 
that  Pope  could  properly  be  called  a  poet  at  all.  That  controversy 
is  too  large  to  be  touched  here.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  Warton’s 
line  of  criticism  marks  the  beginning  of  the  revolt  against  the 
prevailing  theory  which  had  almost  extinguished  every  kind  of  poetry 
except  the  didactic.  The  function  of  the  poet,  as  understood  by 
the  Pope  school,  was  little  more  than  to  put  a  fine  polish  upon 
the  dictates  of  common  sense  and  to  give  a  sharp  edge  to  moral 
platitudes.  Warton  was  perhaps  the  first  writer  to  raise  the  pre¬ 
vious  question,  and  to  show  distinctly  how  far  removed  was  such 
a  spirit  from  that  which  breathes  in  the  works  of  our  greatest 
imaginative  writers.  A  simple  indication  of  the  difference 
between  such  a  poem  as  the  Essay  on  Man  and  the  poetry  of 
Spenser  and  Milton  sufficed  to  suggest  the  only  possible  answer  to 
the  question  with  which  he  started.  Pope’s  statue  must  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  sacred  place  of  the  temple  of  Fame  and  be  set  up 
at  most  in  the  vestibule.  In  supporting  his  thesis,  moreover, 
Warton  anticipates  some  modern  writers.  When  Macaulay,  in 
his  essay  on  Byron,  attacked  the  doctrine  of  correctness  (Macaulay 
was  rather  too  fond  of  demolishing  long  since  exploded  theories), 
he  was  only  amplifying  a  passage  of  Warton’s.  The  same  passage, 
it  may  be  observed,  anticipates  another  and  cruder  doctrine  of 
Macaulay,  set  forth  in  the  essay  upon  Milton,  to  the  effect  that 
poetry  naturally  decays  with  civilization.  It  was  more  excusable 
with  Warton,  who  lived  before  the  last  great  poetical  outburst, 
and  who  can  only  cite,  as  proving  that  poetry  is  not  yet  extinct, 
the  names  of  Thomson,  Glover,  Akenside,  Young,  Gray,  and  Lord 
Lyttelton.  We  may  set  down  further  to  Warton's  credit  as 
a  critic  the  judicious  warmth  of  his  praise  for  some  great 
poets.  He  speaks  of  Spenser,  for  example,  with  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  characteristic  of  all  true  lovers  of  poetry.  He  points 
out  as  clearly  as  Wordsworth  or  as  Mr.  lluskin  could  have  done 
the  true  merit  of  Thomson — the  freshness,  delicacy,  and  fidelity  of 
his  descriptions  of  nature.  And  when  writing  of  Pope  he  shows 
by  the  evident  sincerity  and  warmth  of  his  praise  that  he  thoroughly 
appreciates  his  author's  real  excellence — the  almost  unrivalled 
literary  skill  with  which  a  vivid  image  is  conveyed,  or  a  vigorous 
sentiment  expressed,  in  a  few  admirably  chosen  phrases  purified 
from  all  verbiage  and  superfluous  epithet.  Add  to  these  real 
critical  merits,  that  the  book  has  much  original  anecdote,  and  is 
full  of  appropriate  illustrations  showing  incidentally  and  without 
too  much  ostentation  an  ea3y  command  of  wide  reading,  and  we 
can  well  admit  that  it  entitled  its  author  to  high  praise,  if  it 
hardly  gave  him  a  claim  to  a  bishopric. 

But  though  we  may  find  in  Warton  an  inclination  towards  prin¬ 
ciples  fatal  to  Pope’s  poetical  supremacy,  the  general  tone  of  his 
book  indicates  no  disposition  to  break  with  orthodox  conventions. 
He  speaks  of  Aristotle  and  Longinus  in  the  true  old-fashioned 
spirit ;  Addison,  Hurd,  and  Bossu  are  his  great  authorities  ;  and 
he  entertains  the  profoundest  respect  for  Boileau  as  a  dictator  in 
matters  of  taste.  And  so,  though  we  may  guess  that  it  is  secretly 
a  little  against  the  grain,  he  works  himself  up  to  a  proper  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  most  perishable  parts  of  Pope's  writings.  We  come 
across  judgments  which  would  scandalize  even  an  ardent  admirer  in 
recent  days.  In  one  passage  of  the  2  in  pc  of  the  Lock  he  assures 
us  that  Pope  excels  “  anything  in  Shakspeare,  or  perhaps  in  any 
other  author.”  The  following  lines  are,  he  declares,  the  most 
harmonious  rhymed  verses  in  our  language  : — 

Ye  gentle  gales  !  beneath  my  body  blow, 

And  softly  lay  me  on  the  waves  below — 

an  opinion  which  is  rather  startling  in  an  appreciative  admirer  of 
Spenser  and  Milton's  minor  poems.  And  when  he  reaches  this 
passage  in  the  Epistle  of  Eloisa — 

Black  Melancholy  sits,  and  round  her  throws 

A  death-like  silence  and  a  dread  repose ; 

Her  gloomy  presence  saddens  all  the  scene, 

Shades  every  flower,  and  darkens  every  green, 

Deepens  the  murmur  of  the  falling  floods, 

And  breathes  a  browner  horror  on  the  woods — 

he  observes  that  the  figurative  expressions  “  throws,”  “  breathes,” 
and  “  browner  ”  horror,  are  some  of  the  “  strongest  and  boldest  in 
the  English  language”;  whilst  the  whole  image  is  “  truly  sublime 
and  strongly  conceived.”  So  the  well-known  rhetorical  passage  in 
the  Essay  on  Man,  beginning 

All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 

“  almost  tempts  ”  him  to  retract  a  statement  that  there  is  nothing 
“  transcendently  sublime  ”  in  Pope ;  and  he  adds  that  the  lines 
have  “  all  the  energy  and  harmony  that  can  be  given  to  rhyme.” 
His  desire  to  show  a  generous  appreciation  of  Pope’s  poetry  leads 
him  into  an  apparent  and  rather  curious  contradiction.  In  his 
first  volume  he  decides  that  Pope's  reputation  as  a  poet  will  rest 
chiefly  upon  the  Windsor  Forest,  the  Eloisa,  and  the  Rape  of  the 
Lock,  because  wit  and  satire  are  perishable,  whilst  nature  and  , 
passion  are  eternal.  In  the  second  volume  he  decides,  more  accu¬ 
rately  and  one  fancies  more  sincerely,  that  Pope’s  imagination  was 
not  his  predominant  faculty  ;  and  that  his  chief  claim  is,  there¬ 
fore,  that  he  is  the  “great  poet  of  reason,  the  first  of  ethical 
writers  in  verse.”  This  species  of  writing,  he  says,  is  the  surest  j 
road  to  an  extensive  reputation,  for  men  can  appreciate  Pope  who 


would  think  the  Faery  Queen,  the  Tempest,  and  Comus  childish 
and  romantic.  Perhaps  Warton  would  have  explained  his  mean¬ 
ing  to  be  that  the  “  most  poetic  species  of  poetry,”  in  which  Pope 
did  not  excel,  gains  a  narrower  though  a  more  enduring  reputation. 
At  any  rate,  the  difference  is  characteristic  of  the  book.  Warton’s 
instinct  told  him  that  Pope  was  really  pre-eminent  in  that  kind  of 
poetry  which  borders  most  closely  upon  prose.  He  tried  to  work 
himself  into  a  frame  of  mind  more  in  accordance  with  contem¬ 
porary  canons  of  taste,  and  only  insinuated  what  he  was  not  auda¬ 
cious  enough  to  utter  in  uncompromising  language.  The  book 
was  perhaps  not  the  less  effective  in  sapping  the  foundations  of 
Pope's  supremacy. 


NOTES  OF  A  TOUR  IN  AMERICA* 

WE  are  glad  that  Mr.  Hussey  Vivian’s  preface  did  not  dispose 
us  to  yield  to  our  first  inclination  and  throw  his  book  aside. 
For  experience  has  taught  us  what  we  have  to  look  for,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  when  an  author  tells  us  that  he  has  been  tempted 
to  publish  by  the  advice  of  partial  friends  who  are  necessarily 
bound  to  be  civil.  Moreover,  in  his  opening  sentences,  with  a 
modesty  which  we  have  found  to  be  misplaced,  Mr.  Vivian  has 
done  his  best  to  dash  our  expectations.  “  The  following  Notes  of 
a  Tour  in  North  America,”  he  says,  “  will  contain  nothing  new, 
and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  nothing  in  the  way  of  adventure.  They  will 
pretend  to  no  literary  merit.”  There  is  certainly  nothing  in 
the  way  of  sensational  adventure  in  them.  The  author  was  neither 
smashed  in  a  railway  car  nor  “  bust  up  ”  in  a  high-pressure  steam¬ 
boat  ;  he  was  neither  tomahawked  by  Indians  nor  interviewed  by 
journalists.  Nor  could  his  notes  be  expected  to  contain  much 
that  was  positively  original,  considering  the  multitudes  of  our 
countrymen  who  make  American  tours,  and  the  free  circulation  of 
newspapers  between  the  continents.  Moreover,  Mr.  Vivian  himself 
adopted  the  American  fashion  of  travel.  Starting  from  England 
in  August,  he  returned  in  November ;  and  in  that  time  he  had 
made  the  round  by  Newfoundland  and  Quebec,  through  the 
Empire  city  and  the  Pennsylvanian  coal  districts  to  Chicago ; 
whence  he  crossed  the  Western  States,  the  prairies,  and 
the  metalliferous  mountain  ranges  to  San  Francisco  and 
the  Pacific  seaboard,  making  his  way  back  to  his  port  of 
embarkation  by  St.  Louis,  Washington,  and  Baltimore.  Nor  could 
he  economize  his  time  to  the  best  advantage,  since  he  travelled  in 
the  company  of  his  friend  Mr.  Childers,  who  had  gone  abroad 
fettered  by  business  engagements  as  Chairman  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway  of  Canada.  Mr.  Vivian  frequently  regrets  that 
he  could  not  devote  more  time  to  the  inspection  of  some  interesting- 
city  or  flourishing  department  of  a  national  industry.  Yet  we 
have  seldom  met  with  a  rambler  on  familiar  ground  who  made  so 
much  of  very  hurried  opportunities.  The  secret  is  that  Mi-. 
Vivian  was  “posted  up”  beforehand  in  the  manifold  subjects 
that  engaged  his  attention.  As  a  veteran  member  of  Parliament, 
he  was  curious  in  politics  and  constitutional  forms.  He  is  a 
landed  proprietor  and  an  agriculturist ;  he  has  concerned  himself 
in  philanthropic  objects  at  home ;  as  a  Glamorganshire  man  and 
a  mine-owner  he  is  intelligently  interested  in  minerals  and  coal¬ 
fields  ;  and  having  sat  on  many  Parliamentary  Committees  in  his 
time,  he  has  extended  the  range  of  his  practical  information.  And 
if  he  was  occasionally  hampered  by  the  engagements  of  his  com¬ 
panion,  on  the  other  hand  they  enjoyed  exceptional  advantages. 
They  might  have  well  dispensed  with  the  introductions  with  which 
no  doubt  they  were  amply  provided.  Public  men  and  prominent 
citizens  were  ready  everywhere  to  act  as  cicerones.  Million¬ 
aires  pressed  hospitality  on  them,  placing  horses  and  carriages 
at  their  disposal ;  manufacturers  did  the  honours  of  the  latest 
improvements  in  their  works  ;  railway  directors  accompanied 
them  over  the  railway  lines.  The  result  is  a  light  and 
lively  volume,  which  is  equally  instructive  and*  amusing.  For 
when  Mr.  Vivian  disclaims  any  pretensions  to  literary  merit, 
most  of  his  readers  will  be  inclined  to  disagree  with  him.  His 
straightforward  style  leaves  little  to  desire ;  he  is  never  diffuse  and 
never  dull,  while  there  is  much  of  the  romance  of  industry  and 
speculation  even  in  the  paragraphs  or  pages  that  bristle  with 
statistics. 

The  travelling  must  have  been  fatiguing  work  at  best,  especially 
as  there  were  ladies  of  the  party ;  and  Mr.  Vivian  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  made  his  Parliamentary  holiday  a  time  of  repose.  The 
tourists  began  as  they  meant  to  go  on.  At  St.  John’s,  Newfound¬ 
land,  where  they  first  touched  American  soil,  they  found  time  to 
make  the  round  of  the  town  and  its  environs  before  starting  again 
with  the  steamer  at  9  a.m.  ;  elsewhere,  when  the  train  comes  to  a 
halt,  he  employs  the  stoppage  of  twenty  minutes  in  a  rapid  in¬ 
spection  of  the  adjacent  streets  :  while  buggies  with  fast-trotting 
horses  pull  up  before  his  door  at  early  dawn  that  he  may  be  hurried, 
over  rough  roads,  into  the  country  on  some  rapid  visit  of  inspec¬ 
tion.  llis  description  of  the  trip  into  the  Yosemite  Valley  makes 
us  feel  that  the  game  was  hardly  worth  the  candle,  in  spite  of  the 
marvels  of  the  Mariposa  Grove  of  Monster  Wellingtonias,  and 
the  beauties  of  such  silvery  cascades  as  the  Bridal  Veil.  It  is 
true  that  the  expedition  was  unfortunately  timed.  A  long  pro¬ 
tracted  drought  had  been  killing  off  the  sheep  by  hundreds.  The 
travellers  could  sometimes  count  as  many  as  half-a-dozen  of  them 
lying  dead  in  little  clusters  by  the  side  of  the  road.  The  water- 
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falls  liad  almost  ceased  to  flow,  and  “  the  Bridal  Veil,  940  feet, 
was  alone  running  a  few  gallons,  not  enough  to  shelter  the  bride’s 
blushes.”  Under  any  circumstances  the  effort  must  have  been  ex¬ 
cessive,  considering  the  shortness  of  the  time  allotted  to  it,  and  it 
must  have  been  especially  so  when  the  hardships  of  the  journey 
were  aggravated  by  the  dryness  and  the  dust.  They  performed 
the  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  there  and  back,  in  a  boat¬ 
like  vehicle,  only  screened  from  the  sun  by  a  roof  of  leather, 
and  altogether  open  at  the  sides.  Springs  there  were  none; 
a  couple  of  long,  thick  leather  bands  did  duty  for  these ; 

while  the  road  was  as  execrable  as  the  pace  was  ex¬ 
cellent.  Possibly  sheer  bodily  uneasiness  and  fatigue  distracted 
the  attention  of  the  ladies  from  the  dangers  and  terrors  of  the 
road.  Those  Western  coachmen  have  a  great  reputation  for  skill, 
while  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  their  dash.  But  the  best  whip 
in  the  world  can  hardly  answer  for  his  passengers  and  horses  while 
handling  a  team  of  six  downhill  by  moonlight,  and  shaving  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  ugly  precipices  as  he  guides  the  stage  round  the 
sharpest  of  dipping  gradients.  But  even  the  ladies  bore 

the  journey  admirably,  though  they  might  well  have  been 

spoiled  for  roughing  it  by  the  luxury  of  their  earlier  ex¬ 

periences.  It  is  a  long  way  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the 
Golden  Gate  at  San  Francisco ;  even  for  the  instalment  of  the 
journey  from  Chicago  to  the  Mormon  capital  they  had  to  “  embark 
on  board  the  train  ”  for  three  days,  three  nights,  and  twelve  hours. 
The  perpetual  rolling  stretch  of  the  prairie  land  becomes  monoto¬ 
nous,  and  the  worst  is,  that  in  climbing  or  descending  the  moun¬ 
tain  ranges  you  miss  for  the  most  part  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery. 
The  line  is  protected  from  the  avalanches  by  “  snow  sheds,”  and 
it  is  only  through  some  rent  in  the  roof  of  shingle  that  the  traveller 
catches  a  tantalizing  glimpse  of  pines  and  precipices  in  the  sunshine 
or  starlight.  But,  if  anything  could  beguile  the  tedium  of  the  way,  it 
was  the  accommodation  assigned  to  Mr.  Vivian  and  his  companions. 
Mr.  Pullman’s  own  particular  private  car  was  placed  at  their  dis¬ 
posal.  It  contained  a  kitchen,  a  pantry,  lavatories  and  bedrooms, 
a  drawing-room,  a  saloon,  and  last,  not  least,  an  open  platform 
which  formed  the  tail  of  the  train,  commanding  an  unobstructed 
view  of  the  country.  The  softest  of  beds,  a  harmonium,  and  writing 
desks,  elbow-chairs  and  plate-glass  windows,  had  replaced  the 
primitive  fittings  of  the  rude  ox-waggon  in  which  former  emi¬ 
grants  to  Mormonland  and  the  West  used  to  transport  themselves 
through  those  inhospitable  deserts.  One  can  fancy  the  incredulity 
of  the  trappers  and  hunters  who  used  to  carry  their  lives  in  their 
hands  as  they  “  cached  ”  themselves  in  the  favourite  hunting 
grounds  of  the  savages,  had  it  been  foretold  to  them  that  only  a 
very  few  years  later  white  gentlemen  would  bring  the  luxuries  of 
the  settlements  along  with  them,  under  the  Bloody  Bluffs  and 
the  Smoky  Forks  of  sinister  memory ;  that  they  should  play 
peaceful  rubbers  of  whist  in  place  of  the  rude  euchre  and  poker, 
and  be  altogether  independent  of  such  sylvan  delicacies  as  buffalo 
hump  and  tender  loin. 

But  the  whole  of  the  book  is  a  record  of  marvellous  transforma¬ 
tion  and  progress,  as  each  volume  of  recent  travel  through  the 
Union  must  be.  Everybody  is  more  or  less  familiar  with  the 
mushroom  growth  of  Chicago.  Only  half  a  century  ago  it 
was  a  village  of  some  hundred  inhabitants;  now  it  numbers 
nearly  half  a  million  of  souls ;  and  since  the  terrible  fire  of  seven 
years  ago  it  has  risen  again  like  a  phoenix  from  its  ashes.  Figures 
convey  but  shadowy  ideas  to  ordinary  minds ;  yet,  when  we 
hear  that  the  trade  transactions  of  the  place  exceed  46,000,000k 
annually,  we  can  form  some  vague  conception  of  its  extraordinary 
prosperity.  Chicago  is  not  only  growing  rich  as  an  entrepot  for 
the  grain  which  is  poured  through  its  elevators  on  the  way  from 
the  Lakes  down  the  Mississippi,  but  it  has  left  Cincinnati  and  St. 
Louis  altogether  behind  it  in  the  hog-trade.  In  1875-6  no  fewer 
than  2,320,000  pigs  were  slaughtered  in  its  abattoirs,  while  con¬ 
siderably  over  a  million  of  cattle  changed  owners  in  its  markets. 
The  manner  of  killing  the  cattle  is  novel.  The  animals  are  driven 
in  single  file  into  a  narrow  passage ;  a  man  armed  with 
a  short  breech-loading  rifle  makes  his  way  along  a  platform 
beside  them,  despatching  each  with  a  single  ball,  dexterously 
driven  home  at  the  back  of  the  brain.  As  for  the  “  Hog  Product 
Manufactories,”  next  perhaps  to  the  grain  magazines,  they  are 
the  grand  sights  of  the  city.  The  hog  is  taken  out  of  the  pen, 
hoisted  by  a  chain-shackle  attached  to  the  hind  leg,  and  neatly 
turned  into  pork  by  the  deadly  thrust  almost  before  he  has  time 
to  bemoan  himself.  Then  he  is  immersed  in  scalding  water  and 
passed  on  to  the  gangs  of  butchers,  while  almost  all  the  heavy 
work  is  done  by  machinery.  “  A  facetious  friend  of  ours  summed 
it  up  by  saying  that  piggy  is  trotted  in  at  one  end  and  comes  out  at 
the  other  as  bacon,  ham,  sausage,  hair-brush,  and  saddle,  nothing 
but  the  squeal  being  wasted,  and  that  before  long  the  telephone 
would  probably  utilize  that  also.”  YetinMr.  Vivian's  opinion,  and  it 
will  be  information  to  many  of  his  readers,  Chicago  may  veryprobablv 
be  eclipsed  by  Toledo.  It  is  true  that  the  present  population  of 
Toledo  is  merely  forty-five  thousand.  But  already  it  is  only 
second  to  Chicago  in  its  grain  exports,  while  its  position  marks 
it  out  for  a  magnificent  future.  It  is  the  central  junction  of  eight 
railways.  It  is  situated  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  Maumee  river, 
which  by  its  affluents  opens  up  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  ; 
and  there  is  anchorage  by  its  wharves  for  sea-going  steamers. 
Grain  can  be  shipped  thence  for  Liverpool,  without  the  expense  of 
breaking  bulk  on  the  way ;  and  when  the  improvements  on 
the  Welland  Canal  are  completed,  vessels  drawing  twenty 
feet  of  water  will  be  able  to  engage  in  the  trade.  On  the  speedy 
development  of  a  profitable  fresh  meat  trade  with  England  opinions 


appear  to  differ  widely.  Mr.  Vivian  himself  is  undecided  about  it 
after  many  inquiries  ;  but  he  was  astonished  to  find  that  the  pro¬ 
duce  dealers  of  Chicago  believed  rather  in  canned  meats  than  in 
the  live  stock  or  dead  meat  traffic.  Speculators  hav^some  reason 
for  being  temporarily  discouraged  ;  for  the  business,  after  a  steady 
and  rapid  increase,  has  latterly  receded  very  considerably.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  boundless  extent  of  the  pasture  lands  between  the 
Kockv  Mountains  ana  the  Mississippi  and  the  increasing  facilities 
in  the  shape  of  railway  communication,  it  would  seem  certain 
that  the  success  of  the  trade  can  be  only  a  question  of  time.  Mr. 
Vivian  came  across  large  consignments  of  cattle  which  were  being 
sent  forward  from  Salt  Lake  City.  But  probably  before  the  ordi¬ 
nary  prairie  meat  can  compete  with  the  beef  of  English  gra¬ 
ziers,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  to  great  expense,  and  to  take  some 
trouble  in  improving  the  class  of  stock.  There  was  a  good-looking 
lot  of  shorthorns  waiting  the  butcher  in  the  Chicago  slaughter¬ 
houses;  but  the  Texan  beasts  in  the  adjacent  pens  were  evidently 
of  very  inferior  breed. 

Mr.  Vivian’s  notes  on  mines  and  mining  are  especially  interesting. 
Among  many  other  expeditions  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  famous 
‘‘Emma”;  and,  as  he  says  himself,  his  was  “perhaps  the  only 
practical  and  thoroughly  disinterested  eye  that  has  ever  looked  on 
it.”  His  authentic  sketch  of  its  early  history  exemplifies  the  profits 
that  may  be  made  by  judicious  promoting,  although  occasionally 
tardy  retribution  may  follow,  when  shareholders  are  smarting  under 
losses  and  disappointments.  The  mine  was  discovered  by  a  poor 
adventurer.  He  must  apparently  have  had  a  firm  faith  in  his  luck, 
for  he  had  said  that,  if  he  were  offered  20,000 1.  for  any  discovery, 
he  would  close  promptly  with  the  offer.  He  parted  with  the 
Emma  for  22,000 1.  It  was  re-sold  by  the  banker  wffio  bought  it, 
placed  in  the  New  York  market  for  300,000k,  and  subsequently 
handed  over  to  the  English  victims  for  a  round  million  sterling. 
It  was  reported  on  the  spot  that  there  is  still  much  money  to  be 
made  by  it ;  but  no  one  professed  to  have  inspected  it  in  person. 
A  veteran  miner  who  was  familiar  with  its  workings  assured  Mr. 
Vivian  that  the  woodwork  was  sound,  and  that  there  could  be  no 
truth  in  the  stories  which  attributed  the  financial  breakdown  to 
a  collapse  of  the  timber  supports.  All  that  is  to  be  seen  on  the 
site  of  this  colossal  speculation  is  a  group  of  “  tumble-down  wooden 
sheds,  presenting  no  external  appearance  of  much  outlay.”  As  for  the 
mining  in  California  proper,  the  returns  have  fallen  off  immensely 
of  late  years.  In  1853  they  were  returned  at  68,000,000 
of  dollars;  in  1877,  they  were  only  19,000,000.  There  are 
still  happy  hits  to  be  made,  however ;  for  the  Standard  Gold  mine, 
“  a  small  local  affair  ”  in  Mono  county,  has  been  paying  as  much  as 
30,000k  a  month.  The  traffic  in  grain,  wool,  sugar,  &c.  has  beeu 
replacing  the  declining  exports  of  the  precious  metals,  and  it  is 
Mr.  Vivian's  theory  that  “  gold  has  satisfied  the  beneficent  end  for 
which  it  was  placed  within  man’s  reach  with  less  than  average 
toil,”  by  attracting  population  and  giving  an  impulse  to  prosperity. 
We  could  have  wished  that  our  space  had  admitted  of  our  doing- 
more  ample  justice  to  his  pleasant  volume,  but  we  hope  we  have 
said  enough  to  show  that  it  will  well  repay  a  leisurely  perusal. 


MATTHEW  ARNOLD’S  SELECTED  POEMS.* 

THE  poetic  reputation  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  risen  with  a 
steady  and  equable  growth  such  as  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
match  among  his  contemporaries.  Almost  all  the  chief  living- 
names  of  English  song  have  passed  through  a  time  of  obscurity" 
and  disfavour,  and  been  exalted  by  a  sudden  turn  of  fortune.  With 
Mr.  Arnold  this  has  not  been  the  case.  If  reputation  were  mea¬ 
surable  and  his  career  could  be  graphically  represented  by  a  curve, 
it  would  be  traced  by  a  smoothly  increasing  range  of  ordinates  in 
a  course  free  from  violent  leaps  and  singular  points.  So  far  as  our 
observation  goes,  Mr.  Arnold  has  not  impassioned  votaries  like 
those  who  do  battle  in  the  eager  talk  of  countiy  house  or  common- 
room  for  Mr.  Tennyson,  Mr.  Browning,  or  some  newer  favourite. 
Rather  he  is  left  apart  in  the  contention  of  champions  over  the 
poets  of  their  special  affections,  as  claiming  absolute  devotion  from 
few  or  none,  but  having  his  compensation  in  the  respect  of  all. 
Not  striving  for  the  first  place,  he  takes  a  second  bv  general  con¬ 
sent.  Those  who  would  rank  him  on  a  level  with  the  first  two  or 
three  of  living  English  poets  are  hardly  fewer  than  those  who 
would  refuse  to  place  him  next  after  them.  The  appreciation  he 
meets  with  is  of  a  quiet,  solid,  unobtrusive  kind;  and  the  extent 
of  it  is  declared  by  the  practical  and  authentic  test  of  the  successive 
editions  his  poems  have  gone  through.  In  the  appearance  of  the 
present  volume  of  Selections  we  have  a  new  sign  that  Mr.  Arnold 
has  attained  the  honourable  position  of  a  classic,  so  far  as  a  li vino- 
writer  can  be  said  to  have  done  so.  A  selection  of  Mr.  Arnold’s 
poems  in  the  now  familiar  “  Golden  Treasury  ”  form  seems  a  per¬ 
fectly  natural  and  proper  thing ;  it  belongs  to  the  fitness  of  the 
series  to  have  this  volume  in  it. 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  indeed  aimed  at  being  nothing  if  not 
classical.  He  would  rather  fail  than  produce  an  effect  by  any¬ 
thing  like  trick  or  violence;  he  stakes  everything  on  harmony  and 
completeness,  and  wins.  If  his  extreme  care  and  discipline  in 
form  sometimes  give  an  air  of  coldness  to  his  work,  they  no  less 
give  the  impression  of  a  store  of  power  in  reserve.  We  always 
feel  that  his  last  word  is  determined  by  the  measure  of  his  will  to 
give,  not  of  his  capacity.  Doubtless  the  poet's  will,  the  poet  being 
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also  a  critic,  is  itself  directed  by  a  fine  and  just  estimate  of  bis 
own  power ;  but  this  is  precisely  the  art  which  the  perfection  of 
tl;e  workmanship  conceals.  Such  a  degree  of  self-knowledge  and 
self-restraint-  has  of  course  not  been  attained  all  at  once.  Mr. 
Arnold  has  not  always  worked  within  the  limits  he  now  imposes 
on  himself.  “  The  New  Sirens  ”  and  one  or  two  other  of  his 
earlier  poems  are  amply  sufficient  to  show  that  his  final  choice  of 
method  was  free  and  deliberate.  lie  might  have  been  more  versa¬ 
tile,  and  have  struck  perhaps  more  immediately  telling  notes ; 
but  he  preferred  to  work  for  the  future,  and  abandoned  versatility 
and  passion  for  artistic  finish.  And  in  the  fame  now  assured  to 
him  he  has  earned  a  double  reward,  the  reward  of  abstinence  and 
foresight  as  well  as  of  labour. 

It  does  not  appear  to  whose  hand  the  rather  delicate  task  of 
making  up  this  volume  of  “  Selected  Poems  ”  was  entrusted.  If 
the  intention  was  to  furnish  a  pleasant  and  tempting  introduction 
to  Mr.  Arnold's  poetry  for  readers  of  average  poetical  taste,  we 
do  not  know  that  the  editor’s  judgment  could  have  been  bettered. 
But,  for  the  very  reason  that  for  this  purpose  the  selection  is  excellent, 
it  is  in  some  respects  disappointing  to  those  who  know  the  poet 
already.  Should  such  a  one  take  this  volume,  for  example,  as  a 
travelling  companion  more  handy  than  the  complete  editions,  he 
would  miss  not  a  few  of  the  best  sonnets  ;  he  might  be  ill  pleased 
at  not  finding  the  “  Sick  King  in  Bokhara,”  one  of  the  most 
subtle  and  characteristic  of  Mr.  Arnold’s  sketches ;  and  he  would 
hardly  think  the  specially  artistic  elements  of  the  poet’s  work  ade¬ 
quately  represented,  even  in  brief,  by  a  selection  which  omits  the 
“  Epilogue  to  Lessing’s  Laocoon.”  From  “  Empedocles  on  Etna  ” 
we  have  the  two  lyric  episodes  of  “  Cadmus  and  Ilarmonia  ”  and 
“  Apollo  Musagetes,”  both  of  them  flawless  gems.  But  of  the  song 
of  Empedocles  to  Pausanias,  which  must  be  counted  among  the 
few  great  philosophical  poems  of  the  English  language,  there  is 
not  a  trace.  It  may  be  that  the  length  of  the  song  was  a  sufficient 
reason  for  not  including  the  whole  of  it ;  and  we  should  certainly 
be  sorry  to  see  it  abridged.  Taking,  however,  the  general  drift 
of  the  omissions  together,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  they  are 
systematic.  The  plan  has  apparently  been  to  leave  out  everything 
distinctly  philosophical,  everything  that  seemed  to  touch  on  hazard¬ 
ous  speculation,  and,  in  short,  everything  unlikely  to  be  of  general 
interest  or  likely  to  raise  a  shadow  of  doubt.  Abundant  caution 
has  been  used  to  make  popularity  doubly  sure  for  the  book,  and 
from  that  point  of  view  the  editing  has  been  most  judicious.  But 
we  have  a  doubt  whether  it  is  not  a  little  hard  on  Mr.  Arnold 
himself  to  be  put  forth  in  a  selection  which  minimizes  the  most 
individual  and  valuable  elements  of  his  poetic  thought.  Mr. 
Browning  has  fared  better,  we  think,  in  the  sundry  books  of  selec¬ 
tions  from  his  poems  that  have  from  time  to  time  appeared  ;  pos¬ 
sibly  because  any  attempt  to  pick  and  choose  from  Mr.  Browning 
on  similar  principles  would  be  on  the  face  of  it  hopeless. 

Not  the  less  we  must  admit  that  the  publishers  have  taken  the 
safer  course.  For  selections  are  most  used,  as  a  rule,  by  those 
who  do  not  possess  or  are  not  familiar  with  the  author  at  large  ; 
and  if  the  choice  is  to  be  made  in  such  a  case  between  pleasing 
new  comers  and  old  acquaintance,  it  is  doubtless  more  profitable 
to  cater  for  new  comers.  And  intelligent  young  persons  who  get 
their  first  knowledge  of  Mr.  Arnold’s  poetry  from  this  book  will 
certainly  have  no  reason  to  complain.  They  will  find  quite 
enough  to  induce  them  to  study  his  work  more  fully,  and  it  will 
be  their  own  fault  if  they  do  not.  And  that  which  remains  for 
them  to  learn  will  also  be  in  great  part  that  which  they  can  best 
enjoy  when  their  taste  is  more  mature.  As  for  the  simpler  parts 
of  Mr.  Arnold's  poetry,  we  think  they  can  hardly  be  taken  too 
early.  A  boy  needs  only  to  have  grown  to  the  age  when  boys 
delight  in  romances  and  battles  to  take  pleasure,  and  intelligent 
pleasure  as  far  as  it  goes,  in  “  Sohrab  and  Bus  turn,”  though  it 
will  be  much  longer  before  he  can  appreciate  it  as  a  work  of  art. 
Indeed  this  poem,  and  its  longer  companion,  “Balder  Dead” 
(which,  on  the  score  of  its  length,  we  presume,  has  no  place  in 
this  volume)  are  remarkable  examples  of  Mr.  Arnold’s  artistic  tact 
and  ingenuity.  It  may  be  taken  as  certain  that  Mr.  Arnold  could 
not  write  an  epic  poem  ;  his  own  opinion  may  be  pretty  safely  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  fact  that  he  has  not  attempted  it.  Yet  he  has 
succeeded  in  writing  two  admirable  episodes ;  fragments  in  form, 
but  still  of  complete  and  well-proportioned  workmanship  within 
themselves.  A  hypercritical  judgment  might  suggest  that  this  ap¬ 
proaches  too  nearly  to  a  tour  de  force  to  be  consistent  with  the 
rigorously  severe  standard  of  design  as  well  as  of  execution  which 
Mr.  Arnold  has  elsewhere  prescribed  to  himself.  With  the 
execution  of  these  pieces  not  even  hypercriticism  could  well  find 
a  fault. 

As  young  men  grow  older,  they  will  find  the  more  to  think  of 
in  Mr.  Arnold's  poems ;  and  any  of  them  who  may  feel  them¬ 
selves  moved  to  write  verses  will  do  well  to  give  his  work  a  still 
more  particular  attention.  It  will  correct  by  example  all  the 
commonest  faults  of  youth.  Ardent  young  poets  may  learn  from 
it  that  only  genius  can  afford  to  be  exuberant ;  and  that  guarded, 
and  even  austere,  sobriety  of  style  will  produce  a  far  greater  effect 
with  given  means  than  any  straining  after  novelty.  For  absolute 
purity  of  diction  and  manner  Mr.  Arnold  may  be  compared  to  an 
English  poet  who  belongs  by  birth  and  association  to  an  elder 
generation,  but  is  happily  still  among  us;  we  mean  Sir  Henry 
Taylor.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Arnold’s 
prose  cannot  be  considered  free  from  mannerism,  and  even  oc¬ 
casional  blemishes  in  point  of  taste.  But  the  manner  of  his 
poetry,  though  distinct  and  capable  of  recognition,  is  not  of  the 
palpable  kind,  Mr.  Tennyson,  Mr.  Browning,  Mr.  Swinburne, 


and  most  of  our  lesser  poets  besides,  have  been  parodied  again  and 
again  ;  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  single  parody  of  Mr. 
Arnold.  The  most  daring  and  ingenious  of  recent  parodists,  Mr. 
C.  S.  Calverley,  has  discreetly  passed  him  by.  There  is  a  subtletv 
about  the  structure  of  his  verse  and  the  harmony  of  his  line's 
which  defies  imitation ;  and  that  is  another  reason  for  recom¬ 
mending  him  to  the  study  of  beginners  in  literature.  Even  if  they 
fail  to  profit  by  Mr.  Arnold’s  example,  it  will  at  least  not  leave 
them  exposed  to  the  ridicule  that  attaches  to  the  authors  of  un¬ 
conscious  burlesque. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  we  wish  all  possible  increase  to  Mr. 
Arnold’s  popularity,  and  take  it  as  a  good  sign  of  the  times  that  it 
has  gone  so  far.  It  is  often  said  that  nothing  will  go  down  with 
the  public  but  what  is  exciting ;  that  literary  appetite,  even  among 
the  educated,  is  jaded,  and  responds  only  to  violent  stimulants”; 
and  that  taste  and  scholarship  are  being  altogether  crowded  out  in 
the  bustle  of  modern  life.  But  Mr.  Arnold’s  poems  are  not  ex- 
citing;  they  offer  no  sudden  shock  to  rouse  a  worn-out  sense;  and 
whoever  enjoys  them  must  be  either  a  scholar,  taking  the  term  in 
a  large  acceptation,  or  on  the  way  to  become  one.  His  strength  is 
not  sought  from  convulsions  and  tempests  ;  it  is  not  of  “  fierce  ail 
and  violent  light  ”  that  his  image  of  the  world  is  made.  His  words 
are  potent  in  men’s  minds  by  steadfastness  rather  than  by  mastery, 
by  serenity  and  not  by  ardour.  He  is  the  companion  of  the 
Muses  in  their  solemn  and  peaceful  mood,  as  they  go  up,  a  divine 
choir  following  a  divine  leader,  by  the  moonlit  borders  of 
Helicon 

First  hymn  they  the  Father 
Of  all  tilings  ; — and  then, 

The  rest  of  immortals, 

The  action  of  men. 

The  day  in  his  hotness, 

The  strife  with  the  palm  ; 

The  night  in  her  silence, 

The  stars  in  their  calm. 


rOMEEOY  ABBEY.* 

MRS.  IIENRYr  WOOD  has  given  us  a  story  that  would  be  not 
unworthy  of  Mrs.  Radclitie.  She  lays  the  scene  in  an  old 
abbey  and  among  Roman  Catholics.  Old  abbeys  and  Roman 
Catholics,  as  every  one  knows,  form  a  very  good  foundation  for  a 
tale  about  a  ghost.  Not,  indeed,  that  we  have  here  a  ghost  story 
throughout.  The  reader’s  imagination  is  delighted  with  a  fearful 
delight  for  two  volumes  or  so  in  the  full  belief  that  a  spirit  of  a 
murdered  man  haunts  the  abbey;  while  his  reason  is  satisfied 
towards  the  close  of  the  third  volume  by  the  discovery  that  the 
apparition  is,  after  all,  no  ghost,  but  merely  the  murderer  himself. 
We  should  have  thought  that  stories  of  this  kind  had  been 
laughed  to  death  past  all  chance  of  resurrection  by  the  admirable 
ridicule  which  Miss  Austen  cast  upon  them  in  Northanger  Abbey. 
Who  that  has  read  that  charming  story  can  have  forgotten  the 
conversation  that  passed  between  Henry  Tilney  and  Catherine 
Morland  as  he  was  driving  her  to  his  home  ?  “  Is  it  not,”  he  asked, 
“  a  fine  old  place,  just  like  what  one  reads  about?”  “And  are 
you  prepared,”  he  answered,  “  to  encounter  all  the  horrors  that  a 
building  such  as  ‘  what  one  reads  about  ’  may  produce  ?  Have 
you  a  stout  heart  ?  Nerves  fit  for  sliding  panels  and  tapestry  ?  ” 
He  goes  on  to  describe  how  the  heroine  “  is  formally  conducted 
by  Dorothy,  the  ancient  housekeeper,  up  a  different  staircase,  and 
along  many  gloomy  passages,  into  an  apartment  never  used 
since  some  cousin  or  kin  died  in  it  about  twenty  years  before.” 
Nothing  remarkable  happens  till,  “  on  the  second  or  at  the  furthest 
the  third  night  after  your  arrival,  you  will  probably  have 
a  violent  storm.  Peals  of  thunder  so  loud  as  to  seem 
to  shake  the  edifice  to  its  foundation  will  roll  round ;  and 
during  the  frightful  gusts  of  wind  which  accompany  it  you  will 
discern  one  part  of  the  hanging  more  violently  agitated  than  the 
rest.”  Let  our  readers  turn  to  Miss  Austen's  novel,  read  first 
the  scene  from  which  we  have  quoted,  and  then  try  a  few  chapters 
of  Mrs.  Henry  Wood.  They  will  by  that  means  be  certain  of 
getting  a  little  amusement  even  out  of  this  novel,  for  they  will 
find  that  Northanger  Abbey  might  just  as  well  pass  for  a  parody 
on  Tomeroy  Abbey  as  on  The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho. 

The  story  opens,  as  it  were,  on  stilts ;  and  on  stilts  it  is  kept  till  the 
last  page  of  the  last  volume.  “  Never,”  we  read  in  the  opening  lines, 
“  was  there  a  more  gloomy  structure  than  that  of  the  old  Abbey  of 
Pomeroy.  ...  It  was  in  keeping  with  the  scenery  around.  Situ¬ 
ated  on  a  wild  part  of  the  coast  of  England,  it  was  flanked  by 
bleak  and  bold  rocks  on  the  one  side,  and  a  dark  forest  on  the 
other.”  It  was  built  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle,  and  it  had  a 
west  wing  and  a  west  tower  which  were  supposed  to  be  haunted. 
There  are  no  wings,  we  might  remark,  to  quadrangles ;  but  the 
writers  of  ghost  stoiies,  like  kings,  are  above  the  niceties  of 
language.  It  had  a  keep  standing  apart,  a  small  round  stone 
building,  grey  and  old,  but  connected  by  a  subterranean  passage 
with  the  haunted  room.  It  was  that  kind  of  building  in  which 
people  sojourned  and  did  not  dwell,  and  where,  without  affecta¬ 
tion,  they  naturally  said  “  I  ween.”  Hard  by  lives  the  priest  “  who 
shrives  the  abbey  and  the  village,”  and  at  no  great  distance  is 
the  head  gamekeeper,  “a  gentleman  by  descent — meaning  of  late 
palpable  descent.”  We  do  not  quite  know  what  the  author 
means  by  palpable  descent,  but  the  gamekeeper  at  all  events 
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boasts  that  he  is  “  descended  from  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  noted  in  the  days  of  the  second  Richard.”  Ilis  daughter 
proudly  says  that,  though  “  he  had  yielded  obedience  to  the  lords  of 
Pomeroy,  almost  as  a  menial,  he  is  still  the  self-conscious  descendant 
of  the  noblest  of  the  land.”  She  is  not  unworthy  of  him  and  of  his 
palpable  descent,  for  her  features  are  regally  beautiful.  There 
is  a  faithful  serving-man  who  at  the  end  of  the  story,  when  the 
ghost  has  been  got  rid  of  and  everything  is  comfortably  arranged, 
advances  to  welcome  the  young  lord  of  Pomeroy  and  his  bride  with 
his  white  locks  flowing,  his  hands  raised  as  if  in  benediction,  tears 
of  joy  running  down  his  furrowed  cheeks,  his  voice  tremulous. 
There  are,  besides,  attendant  servants  in  their  sumptuous  liveries 
of  purple  velvet  and  silver,  and  four  prancing  horses  to  draw  the 
lord’s  gilded  carriage  with  the  full  arms  and  their  quarterings,  and 
all  the  rest  of  their  adjuncts  emblazoned  on  it,  arms  that  are  used 
only  by  the  reigning  lord.  On  the  reigning  lord’s  very  handker¬ 
chiefs  and  shirts  are  the  great  crest  and  supporters  emblazoned. 
There  is  a  state  dining-room  as  well  as  a  common  dining-room. 
And  when  a  dinner  is  given  there  are  handsome  dishes  of 
silver-gilt  bearing  their  costly  viands.  The  servants  in  their  beautiful 
liveries  of  purple  velvet  and  silver  then  wait  on  the  guests ;  but 
the  old  gentleman  of  the  white  locks  and  the  benediction  merely 
heads  them  in  plain  attire,  and  serves  nobody  but  his  lord.  To 
the  abbey  there  is  a  prediction  attached,  as  is  well  known  to 
all  the  old  women  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  this  prediction  is 
connected  with  the  portrait  of  a  young  lady  who,  years  before,  had 
gone  crazy  and  had  thrown  herself  out  of  the  window  into  the 
court  below.  The  portrait  is  in  the  haunted  room  in  the  west 
wing  which  is  always  kept  locked  up.  Under  it  is  written : — 

When  Pomeroy’s  heir  goes  forth  a  wife  to  win, 

And  Pomeroy’s  heir  goes  forth  in  vain  ; 

When  Pomeroy’s  lord  by  a  lie  doth  gain, 

Then  woe  to  the  Pomeroys  twain  and  twain. 

Who  wrote  these  lines  no  one  ever  knew.  They  were  found  when 
the  unfortunate  lady  was  carried  up  dead  to  the  room  from  which 
she  had  thrown  herself.  Some  attributed  them  to  her ;  but  the 
lord  knew  that  the  characters  were  not  hers,  and  they  came  to  be 
regarded  as  having  been  done  by  supernatural  agency.  For  our 
part,  we  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  the  devil,  if  he  were  to  try 
his  hand  at  poetry,  could  not  write  better  lines  than  these. 

Such,  then,  were  the  surroundings  of  the  Pomeroy  family,  and 
of  such  surroundings  the  family  was  not  unworthy.  Though  we 
have  spoken  of  the  heads  of  the  house  as  Lords  of  Pomeroy,  yet 
they  were  not  of  noble  birth.  They  were  sprung,  indeed,  from 
those  noted  warriors,  the  De  Pomeroys,  who  had  lived  in  the  time 
of  the  Norman  kings.  But,  as  we  read,  the  family  seemed  to 
have  dwindled  away  and  disappeared,  while  the  Abbey  was 
held  for  a  centurv  or  two  by  an  order  of  monks.  It  returned 
into  the  hands  of  lineal  descendants  of  the  ancient  house,  though 
they  had  dropped  the  “  de  ”  before  the  name.  To  make  up  for 
this  loss,  the  reigning  head  and  chief  of  the  Abbey  was  always 
called  the  Lord  of  Pomeroy.  He  was  indeed  a  very  great  man. 
Mrs.  Wood  introduces  an  Earl  and  a  Countess,  a  Duke  and  a 
Duchess,  but  they  seem  almost  to  be  introduced  as  mere  foils  to 
the  Pomeroys.  Indeed'  the  Earl  frankly  admits  to  his  wife — 
Countess  we  ought  to  say— “  that  these  old  families,  these  long- 
pedigreed  aristocrats  (we  are  not  very  old  ourselves,  you  know, 
Lucinda)  do  hold  in  contempt  new  people.  In  point  of  descent 
the  Duke  of  St.  Ives  is  not  worthy  to  buckle  on  the  garter  of  the 
Lord  of  Pomeroy.”  The  members  of  such  a  family  as  this  were 
easily  distinguished  by  their  mere  appearance  from  the  common 
herd.  If  one  of  them  scowled,  it  was  the  haughty  Pomeroy 
scowl  that  came  over  his  face.  If  one  of  them  frowned,  it  was 
with  a  Pomeroy  frown.  A  child  boasted  of  the  Pomeroy  spirit, 
and  made  her  mother  angry  by  reminding  her  that  she 
was  no  Pomeroy.  When,  on  one  occasion,  the  haughty 
Pomeroy  temper  was  stung,  the  Lord  hissed  rather  than 
spoke  to  his  wife.  No  one  in  the  neighbourhood  ventured 
openly  to  say  a  word  against  any  one  of  them.  “It  was 
a  bold  tongue  in  Abbeyland  that  dared  hint  at  ill-luck  for  a 
Pomeroy.”  Their  very  build  was  worthy  of  the  length  of  their 
lineage.  They  were  six  feet  three  inches,  and  of  noble  proportions. 
The  very  laws  they  were  subject  to  were  different  from  those  by 
which  all  other  Englishmen  are  governed.  The  Lord  of  Pomeroy 
was  supposes  to  have  been  murdered  by  his  next  brother.  It  was 
afterwards  discovered  that  it  was  the  Lord  who  was  the  murderer. 
However,  one  brother  is  certainly  buried,  and  the  other  as  certainly 
disappears.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  an  inquest;  but  without  any 
other  legal  proceedings  the  third  son  at  once  comes  into  possession 
of  the  property.  He  does  not  live  to  enjoy  it  long.  On  his  death 
it  comes  out  that  he  had  been  secretly  married  to  the  regally  beau¬ 
tiful  daughter  of  the  gamekeeper  gentleman  of  palpable  descent. 
Meanwhile,  Leolin,  the  fourth  son,  has  married  the  daughter  of 
the  Earl,  and  suddenly  finds  to  his  surprise  his  claim  to  the  pro¬ 
perty  disputed.  He  does  not  quietly  submit  to  the  loss,  for  is 
he  not  a  Pomeroy  ?  The  reader  is  left  to  picture  to  himself  the 
scowls  and  the  frowns  that  pass  over  his  features,  and  the  hiss¬ 
ing  that  passes  through  his  teeth.  He  at  once  appeals  to  Rome, 
and  demands  that  his  dead  brother’s  marriage  shall  be  annulled. 
He  had  consulted  the  old  family  solicitor  on  the  point,  who,  seeing 
that  if  he  did  not  consent  to  receive  his  instructions  some  one  else 
would,  undertook  the  business.  One  of  the  cardinals  took  up  the 
cause  warmly,  and  things  began  to  look  hopeful.  But  even  a 
cardinal  “  could  not  get  the  decree  of  annulment  passed ;  and  the 
marriage  of  George  Pomeroy  still  stood  good  in  law.”  Now  it  was 
that  the  predictions  for  which  the  Pomeroys  were  distinguished  began 


to  fulfil  themselves.  Not  only  was  there  the  prediction  on  the  pic¬ 
ture,  but  also  the  gentleman  of  palpable  descent  had  on  his  death-bed 
given  this  youngest  of  the  four  sons  a  solemn  prophetic  warning 
in  italics.  “  As  you  deal  by  this  child,’'  he  said,  “  so  may  you  be 
prosperous  in  your  oivn  children."  Leolin,  as  we  have  shown, 
dealt  very  harshly  with  the  mother  and  the  child.  Accordingly 
each  time  a  piece  of  good  news  came  from  his  friend  the  cardinal, 
one  of  his  children  sickened  and  died.  When  the  Church  of  Rome 
at  last  decided  to  recognize  him  as  the  sole  representative  of  the 
missing  murderer,  then  his  last  child  died.  It  seems  idle  to  suggest 
to  a  writer  who  deals  in  predictions  that  there  is  still  such  a  thing 
in  England  left,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  countless  novelists  to 
abolish  it,  as  the  law  of  the  land.  Her  law,  no  doubt,  is  good 
enough  for  her  readers. 

Had  we  space  at  our  command,  and  were  it  worth  the  while, 
we  might  describe  many  another  piece  of  absurdity  in  this  silly 
romance.  It  has  but  one  merit,  and  that  is  consistency.  It  is  a 
prodigious  piece  of  inflation ;  but  then  its  inflation  is  equal 
throughout.  Even  the  monster  balloon  at  Paris  bulges  in  now  on 
!  this  side  and  now  on  that ;  but  Pomeroy  Abbey  from  first  to  last,  in 
every  volume,  in  every  chapter,  in  every  line,  maintains  the  same 
j  degree  of  portentous  pufliness. 


THE  MABINOGION.* 

f  Ip  HE  collection  of  Welsh  tales  known  as  the  Mabinogion,  pub- 
1  lished  by  Lady  Charlotte  Guest  about  thirty  years  ago,  has 
long  been  out  of  print,  and  dealers  in  rare  books  have  been  selling 
it  at  prices  ranging  from  six  to  ten  pounds,  so  that  it  was  practically 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  student.  The  volume  before  us  will, 
we  fear,  go  but  a  short  way  to  meet  his  wants,  as  it  is  only  a  re¬ 
print  of  the  original  translation  ;  but  its  publication  proves,  we  take 
it,  that  it  is  likely  to  find  readers.  However,  it  does  not  appear  what 
purpose  is  answered  by  including  in  it  most  of  the  original  notes> 
many  of  which  are  either  inadequate  or  useless  ;  and  the  fact  of 
Lady  Charlotte  Guest  repeating  her  original  references  to  such 
writers  as  the  author  of  the  Mythology  of  the  Druids  and  the  Celtic 
Researches,  together  with  the  historical  value  she  seems  still  to 
attribute  to  the  Triads,  makes  us  suspect  that  she  has  learned 
little  since  the  publication  of  her  first  edition.  But  the  volume 
has  in  other  respects  been  carefully  got  up,  and  may  be  safely 
recommended  to  the  notice  of  those  who  are  only  anxious  to  get 
the.  legends  and  mdrehen  of  the  Welsh  in  a  readable  and  substan¬ 
tially  correct  form,  without  troubling  themselves  about  the  niceties 
and  the  difficulties  of  the  original  text.  Whether  the  time  has 
come  for  republishing  the  latter  we  do  not  know,  but  whenever  it 
is  undertaken  the  work  should  be  done  thoroughly,  and  that  would 
require  the  combined  efforts  of  at  least  two  editors,  of  whom  one 
should  be  skilled  in  Celtic  philology  and  the  other  in  comparative 
mythology.  As  we  have  nothing  in  particular  to  say  further  of 
the  reprint  of  the  English  translation,  we  shall  proceed  to  make 
a  few  remarks  which  apply  less  to  it  than  to  Lady  Charlotte 
Guest’s  original  edition,  or  to  the  Mabinogion  generally. 

It  is  sometimes  asked  what  the  word  Mabinogion  means ;  to- 
which  it  may  be  answered,  that  it  may  fairly  be  rendered  “  nursery 
tales,”  as  it  is  derived  from  mab,  a  boy,  youth,  son.  But  the 
Mabinogion  in  the  form  in  which  we  have  them  are  a  good  deal  too 
long  and  complicated  to  be  described  as  nursery  tales  :  the  materials 
may  have  to  a  certain  extent  been  nursery  tales,  but  they  must  have 
been  compiled  by  men  who  had  long  made  good  their  escape  from 
the  nursery.  But  “  compiling  ”  is  hardly  the  word  to  use,  for  there 
was  also  a  process  of  rejecting  a  certain  kind  of  materials,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  Arthur’s  wives.  Welsh  tradition  shows 
that  Arthur  was  not  the  husband  of  one  wife ;  he  had  several, 
and  more  than  one  of  them  bore  the  name  of  Gwenhwyfar 
or  Guinevere ;  but  in  the  Mabinogion  they  are  reduced  to  one, 
whereby  our  interest  in  the  tales  about  him  is  enormously  en¬ 
hanced.  Probably  this  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  intentional 
editing  by  men  of  letters,  but  rather  as  a  gradual  adaptation  by 
public  opinion  of  the  tone  of  the  tales  in  vogue  to  the  tenor  of  the 
mora's  and  habits  of  which  it  happened  from  time  to  time  to  be- 
the  exponent.  Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten,  in  connexion  with  this, 
that  the  language  of  the  Mabinogion  is,  in  spite  of  its  occasional 
exuberance  of  style,  essentially  colloquial  in  the  form  of  the  words 
used,  many  of  which  are  still  held  to  be  such,  to  their  exclusion 
from  what  is  regarded  as  good  book  Welsh.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  meet  in  them  with  traces  of  the  older  materials  in  the  form  of 
bits  of  verse,  which,  however,  are  reproduced  in  an  evidently  inac¬ 
curate  fashion. 

As  a  rule,  those  of  the  Mabinogion  which  relate  to  Arthur  and 
his  knights  have  hitherto  attracted  most  notice,  as  they  in  a  way 
challenge  the  attention  of  the  student  of  comparative  mythology  ; 
but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  eventually  more  light  on  the 
history  of  the  western  part  of  this  island  will  be  derived  from 
a  careful  study  of  the  four  connected  stories  of  Pwyll,  Prince  of 
Dyved,  Branwen,  the  Daughter  of  Llyr,  Manawyddan,  the  Son  of 
Llyr,  and  Math,  the  Son  of  Mathonwy.  These  refer  but  seldom 
to  any  of  Arthur’s  supposed  contemporaries  and  companions ; 
never,  unless  we  are  mistaken,  to  that  personage  himself.  In  the 
first  of  them  we  read  of  a  country  called  Annwn,  and  the 
question  arises  as  to  what  country  is  meant,  as  the  word  is 

*  The  Mabinogion.  From  the  Welsh  of  the  Llyfr  Coch  o  Ilergest  (the 
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usually  taken  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  English  hell ; 
but,  since  in  other  respects  Annwn  does  not  materially  differ 
from  other  lauds,  one  is  forced  to  suppose  the  word  here  to 
mean  a  low  country,  which  is  confirmed  by  an  obscure  poem  in 
the  Book  of  Taliesin,  entitled  the  “  Spoils  of  Annwn,”  iu  which 
mention  is  made  of  Pwyll  and  his  son  Pryderi,  and  of  one 
or  more  expeditions  made  by  Arthur  iu  his  ship  Prydwen,  appa¬ 
rently  against  Annwn.  Among  other  things,  we  are  told— namely, 
in  the  story  of  Math — that  Pwyll  got  from  one  of  the  kings  of 
Annwn  a  race  of  pigs,  which  led  to  a  war  between  Pryderi  and 
Math.  One  of  Math’s  chief  men,  Gwydion  ab  Don,  undertakes  to 
procure  him  some  of  them.  The  passage  runs  thus  in  the  trans¬ 
lation  : — “  Lord,”  said  Gwydion,  “  I  have  heard  that  there  have 
come  to  the  South  some  beasts,  such  as  were  never  known  in  this 
island  before.”  “  What  are  they  called  ?”  he  asked.  “  Pigs,  lord.” 
“  And  what  kind  of  animals  are  they  ?  ”  “  They  are  small  animals, 
and  their  flesh  is  better  than  the  ilesh  of  oxen.”  “  They  are  small, 
tien  ?  ”  “  And  they  change  their  names.  Swine  are  they  now 

called.”  “  Who  owneth  them  ?  ”  “  Pryderi,  the  son  of  Pwyll ; 

they  were  sent  him  from  Annwn,  by  Arawn,  the  king  of  Annwn, 
and  still  they  keep  that  name,  half  hog,  half  pig.”  “  Verily,” 
asked  he,  “  and  by  what  means  may  they  be  obtained  from  him  P  ” 
“  I  will  go,  lord,  as  one  of  twelve,  iu  the  guise  of  bards,  to  seek 
the  swine.”  “  But  it  may  be  that  he  will  refuse  you,”  said  he. 
“  My  journey  will  not  be  evil,  lord,”  said  he ;  “I  will  not  come 
back  without  the  swine.”  “  Gladly,”  said  he,  “go  thou  forward.” 
We  have  not  yet  done  with  the  pigs,  but  we  have  given  this  con¬ 
versation  in  full  in  order  to  show  how  a  fairly  intelligible  text  may 
become  partly  unintelligible  when  translated.  Here,  for  instance, 
the  reader  requires  to  be  told,  in  a  note  or  otherwise,  that  the  pigs 
are  introduced  under  the  name  hobeu,  the  plural  of  huh,  a  word 
which  was  evidently  obsolete  at  the  time  our  version  of  the  tale  was 
written,  excepting  that  there  has  always  been  in  use  a  word  hannerhob 
for  half  a  pig;  otherwise  pigs  are  called  moch  iu  Welsh,  the  etymology 
of  which,  like  that  of  hubeu ,  is  very  obscure.  Our  quotation  will 
also  serve  to  show  how  words  which  present  difficulties  have  some¬ 
times  been  unsatisfactorily  dealt  with  ;  in  the  sentence  rendered 
“  My  journey  will  not  be  evil  ”  the  word  translated  journey  is 
trawsywyd,  and  it  occurs  soon  afterwards  iu  a  question  rendered 
“  How  may  they  be  obtained  ?  ”  It  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  not 
a  common  word  ;  but  the  sense  is  tolerably  evident,  and  it  may  be 
said  to  be  that  of  strategy,  trickery,  or  a  bargaining  ;  but  in  both 
instances  in  the  manuscript  in  the  Red  Book  a  modern  hand  has 
placed  an  l  above  the  line  in  order  to  make  it  trawsylwyd,  with  the 
idea,  no  doubt,  of  connecting  it  with  the  modern  Welsh  verb 
trosyhoyddo,  to  transfer,  which  would  not  mend  matters  very  much. 
W  e  mention  this  emendation  not  so  much  because  we  think  it  an 
unfortunate  one,  but  as  a  specimen  of  the  sort  of  thing  to  be 
avoided  in  any  future  edition  of  the  Mabinogion,  at  least  without 
duly  making  the  reader  aware  of  it. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  hobeu.  Pryderi’s  answer  to  Gwydion, 
when  he  asked  that  some  of  them  should  be  given  to  him,  was  to 
the  following  effect: — “  Verily,  that  were  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  grant,  were  there  not  a  covenant  between  me  and 
my  land  concerning  them.  And  the  covenant  is,  that  they  shall 
not  go  from  me  until  they  have  produced  double  their  number  in 
the  land.”  However,  Pryderi  was  tempted  to  break  his  engage¬ 
ment  with  his  country,  and  to  accept  from  Gwydion’s  hands  in 
return  for  the  pigs  twelve  magnificent  chargers  and  as  many  grey¬ 
hounds,  which  he  had  produced  from  fungus.  As  the  charm 
would  last  only  twenty-four  hours,  Gwydion  drove  his  pigs 
away  as  fast  as  he  could;  but  the  route  he  took  seems  to 
have  been  determined  by  the  position  of  the  places  in  Wales 
which  bear  the  names  of  Mochdref,  swine’s  town,  or 
Mochnant,  swine’s  brook,  which  required  him  to  stay  at  each  of 
them  in  order  to  account  for  their  being  so  called  ;  at  length  ho 
reached  Arllechwedd,  and  placed  the  pigs  iu  safety  at  a  place  still 
called  Crouwyrion,  or  Wyrion’s  sty.  Now  the  question  which 
suggests  itself  is  this — Was  this  tale  invented  merely  to  account 
for  the  place-names  referred  to,  or  have  we  here  a  reference  to  the 
first  introduction  of  tame  pigs  into  North  Wales?  We  are  aware 
that  the  domestic  pig  is  supposed  to  be  coeval  in  this  country  with 
the  first  race  of  men  who  inhabited  it ;  still  it  would  perhaps  bo 
worth  while  knowing  what  early  traces  of  the  pig  have  been 
found  in  the  hill-forts  of  Gwynedd. 

The  principal  of  these  last  was  Caer  Dathyl,  where  Math  held 
his  weird  court;  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  it  to  be  the  one 
now  known  as  Pen  v  Gaer,  midway  between  Llanrwst  and 
Conway.  A  second  one,  of  scarcely  less  importance  in  the  time  of 
war,  was  that  on  Penmaen  Mawr,  the  extensive  remains  of  which 
cannot  help  striking  any  one  who  has  his  eyes  open;  we  say 
‘‘open”  advisedly,  as  the  present  writer  has  a  vivid  recollection 
of  the  only  time  he  visited  them,  when  he  found  that  one  of 
the  most  curious  objects  among  them  was  a  tourist  who, 
having  read  in  a  guide-book  of  the  so-called  British  camp  there, 
was  wondering  where  on  earth  it  might  be ;  all  his  experience  of 
British  camps  had  probably  been  acquired  in  the  pleasant  pic- 
nickings  to  which  Volunteer  Corps  give  a  week  now  and  then. 
Another  stronghold  which  was  under  Math’s  sway  was  called 
Caer  Arianrod,  which  seems  to  have  been  situated  to  the  west  of 
Carnarvon,  somewhere  near  the  mouth  of  the  Llyfni ;  it  was  the 
abode  of  Arianrod,  one  of  Gwydion's  mistresses.  Her  name  in  the 
form  of  Arianrod  has  a  thoroughly  Celtic  ring,  and  Lady  Char¬ 
lotte  Guest  in  a  note  has  ventured  accordingly  to  assign  it  the 
meaning  of  “  Silver-circled  ”  ;  but,  on  turning  to  the  original,  we 
find  that  she  is  never  called  Arianrod,  but  always  Aranrot,  the 


Celtic  origin  of  which  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  doubt.  Possibly 
the  name  is  still  more  correctly  given  as  Aran  rot  in  an  old  poem 
in  the  Book  of  Taliesin,  where  she  is  also  associated  with  Gwydion 
ab  Don.  Unless  we  are  mistaken,  we  have  here  a  curious  instance 
of  the  way  in  which  non-Celtic  names  have  been  made  to  take  a 
Celtic  form  in  Welsh  literature,  and  of  the  difficulty  attaching  to 
any  attempt  to  discover  traces  in  this  country  of  a  race  which 
occupied  it  before  the  Celts. 

The  most  important  stronghold  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caer 
Arianrod  was  undoubtedly  Dinas  Dinllef,  the  situation  of  which  is 
open  to  no  manner  of  doubt,  as  it  still  exists  and  bears  that  name. 
It  is  there  Gwydion  lived,  as  we  read  that  he  took  Llew  Llaw 
Gyffes,  one  of  his  sons  by  Arianrod,  thither,  where  he  brought 
him  up  “until  he  could  manage  any  horse,  and  was  perfect  in 
features,  and  strength,  and  stature.”  Dinas  Dinllef  is  probably 
the  place  referred  to  as  the  fort  of  Llew  and  Gwydion  in  a  dialogue 
between  Taliesin  and  Ugnach  in  the  twelfth-centurv  manuscript 
known  as  the  Black  Book  of  Carmarthen  ;  but  Mr.  Skene  says  : — 
“  What  place  is  meant  it  is  difficult  to  say.  It  was  at  a  river’s 
mouth,  and  must  have  been  in  or  near  Manau  Guotodin.”  The 
force  of  his  “  must  ”  is,  we  need  hardly  say,  entirely  lost  upon  us. 

It  is  somewhat  strange  that  no  mention  has  been  discovered  in 
Welsh  legend  of  the  important  hill-fort  on  the  Eifl  mountains, 
known  now  as  Tre’r  Ceiri  or  the  Giants’  Town.  This,  no  doubt, 
is  partly  owing  to  its  having  had  another  name  than  the  one  it 
now  has ;  tbe  latter  indicates  possibly  that  the  Welsh  never  re¬ 
garded  it  as  the  work  of  their  own  race.  But  this  question  of  race 
is  far  too  large  to  be  entered  upon  here,  and  we  shall  feel  con¬ 
tented  with  having  merely  indicated  to  our  readers  that  there  are 
still  a  few  data  left  for  dealing  with  it  more  thoroughly  than  has 
ever  been  attempted  hitherto. 

Indhe  story  of  Bran  wen  we  have  the  faint  echoes  of  an  early 
invasion  of  Ireland  from  this  country,  while  that  part  of  it  which 
relates  how  Branwen  was  degraded  from  being  the  Irish  king’s 
wife  to  be  cook  for  the  Court,  and  how  the  butcher,  after  he  had 
cut  up  the  meat,  had  to  come  to  her  and  give  her  a  box  on  the  ear 
every  day,  will  be  at  once  recognized  by  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  Teutonic  legends  as  being  almost  identical  with  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  story  related  in  the  Lay  of  Gudrun.  It  was  hearing 
of  the  treatment  to  which  his  sister  was  subjected  that  deter¬ 
mined  Bran  to  invade  Ireland.  Previously  to  that  expedition  he 
is  described  as  holding  his  court  at  Harlech,  or,  as  it  is  called 
in  the  Mabinogion,  Ilardleeh,  which  comes  pretty  near  one  of  the 
documentary  iorins  of  the  name,  to  wit  Hardelagh ;  so  the  Danish 
origin  of  the  modern  name  cannot  be  doubted,  and  the  site  must 
have  been  a  very  tempting  one  to  the  Danes  at  a  time  when  vessels 
could  come  close  to  Harlech  rock.  In  the  story  of  Branwen 
they  come  close  enough  for  the  men  on  board  to  speak  to  Bran  on 
the  top,  apparently  without  any  inconvenience.  Now  Bran  is  called 
the  son  of  Llyr,  which  is  a  word  meaning  the  sea.  and  so  in  the 
case  of  Manawyddan,  his  brother,  his  name  in  its  Gaelic  form  of 
Manannan  mac  Lir  being  that  of  the  eponymus  of  the  Isle  of 
Man.  Manawyddan  is  otherwise  associated  with  the  sea,  but 
whether  Bran’s  expedition  to  Ireland  led  to  his  being  called 
the  son  of  Llyr  is  not  very  evident,  and  it  would  be  rash  to  infer 
that  he  is  the  person  referred  to  iu  the  Black  Book  in  a  couplet 
which  runs  thus : — 

I  have  been  where  Bran  in  battle  died, 

Iwerydd’s  son  famed  far  and  wide. 

At  any  rate  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  Iwerydd  stands  in  some¬ 
what  the  same  relation  to  Iwerddon,  the  AVelsh  name  of  Ireland, 
as  Hibernus  would  to  Hibernia  ;  not  to  mention  that  the  spelling 
in  the  original  text  appears  to  be  Ywerit,  which  some  might  be 
tempted  to  make  into  Y  Werydd,  the  Atlantic.  But  to  return 
to  Llyr,  it  is  sometimes  confounded  with  Zludd,  but  in  the  story 
of  Kilhwch  and  Olwen,  “  the  most  splendid  maiden  in  the  three 
Islands  of  the  Mighty  and  in  the  three  Islands  Adjacent,”  for  whom 
Gwythyr,  the  son  of  Greidawl,  and  Gwvnn,  the  son  of  Nudd,  fight 
every  first  of  May  until  the  day  of  doom,”  is  duly  called 
“  Oreiddylad,  the  daughter  of  Lludd  Llaw  Ereint.”  This  is  Shak- 
speare’s  Cordelia,  daughter  of  King  Lear,  in  spite  of  the  difference 
between  Creiddylad  and  Cordelia ;  but  that  is  somewhat  reduced 
when,  instead  of  the  former,  we  take  the  oldest  AVelsh  form  extant 
— namely,  that  in  one  of  the  Black  Book  poems  already  referred  to, 
where  Gwynn  ab  Nudd  calls  her  Creurdilad.  This  last  in  a  still 
i  earlier  form  was  probably  Crourdilat  or  Craurdilat,  whence  the 
forms  usual  in  English  and  modern  AVelsh  seem  to  have  been  de¬ 
rived  by  omitting  the  first  and  second  r  respectively.  The  name 
has  its  parallel  in  AVelsh  in  Eurddylad,  where  cur  is  the  word  for 
gold,  and  the  rest  is  obscure.  Iu  the  other  name,  era  (for  an  earlier 
creur)  is  represented  in  modern  AVelsh  by  the  word  crair,  which 
now  only  means  a  relic  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense  ;  but,  as  it  is  a 
i  term  of  endearment  which  Dafydd  ab  Gwilym,  among  others,  used 
to  apply  to  his  sweetheart,  its  original  signification  may  perhaps  have 
been  that  of  a  trinket,  a  jewel,  or  anything  precious.  Cymbeline  is 
another  instance  in  point  of  Shakspeare’s  forms  of  British  names 
not  being  based  on  those  which  they  had  among  the  AVelsh  of  his 
time,  when,  for  example,  Cunobelinus  had  undoubtedly  become 
with  them  Cynfe/yn,  as  it  is  still  written.  Moreover,  it  "is  curious 
that,  whatever  the  old  legend  about  “the  most  splendid  maiden 
in  the  three  Islands  of  the  Mighty  ”  may  have  been,  AVelsh 
and  English  literature  seem  to  have  preserved  two  portions  of  it 
which  are  entirely  unconnected,  except  that  the  former  allows 
it  to  be  inferred  that  she  remained  with  her  father  to  the  last ; 

I  while  the  latter  alone  dwells  on  her  filial  piety  in  doing  so,  and 
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contrasts  lier  conduct  -with  that  of  her  sisters,  whose  names  occupy 
no  conspicuous  place,  in  Welsh  tradition.  Perhaps  we  should  rather 
say  that  they  are  altogether  ignored  by  it ;  but  this  opinion  must 
be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth,  as  these  remarks  have  been  penned 
far  away  from  the  requisite  means  of  inquiring  into  its  soundness. 


THE  LONDON  SCIENCE  CLASS-BOOKS.* 

THE  five  small  volumes  before  ns  belong  to  a  series  in  the 
course  of  publication  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  scientific 
manuals  adapted  for  use  in  schools.  The  joint  editors  of  this 
series  are  Professor  G.  C.  Foster  and  Mr.  Philip  Magnus, 
whose  names  guarantee  that  sound  science  only  will  be  found 
in  the  pages  of  the  class-books.  Unfortunately,  we  have  not 
an  equal  warrant  for  hoping  that  the  subjects  treated  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  an  attractive  form  to  the  readers ;  and  a  fear  that  some 
of  the  eminent  men  whose  names  appear  as  authors  of  the  present 
and  forthcoming  manuals  would  be  unable  to  write  down  to 
the  level  of  those  for  the  use  of  whom  they  are  intended,  is 
justified  by  a  careful  perusal  of  Mr.  Magnus’s  work  on  hydrostatics 
and  pneumatics.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  excellent  quality 
of  the  matter  he  gives  us  ;  but,  on  considering  for  whom  the  book 
has  been  written,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  author  has 
erred  in  attempting  to  impart  far  too  high  a  degree  of  scientific 
information.  His  pages  bristle  with  algebraic  formulas,  the  very 
sight  of  which  makes  many  boys  turn  with  positive  loathing  from 
works  on  physical  science;  and  we  fear  that  this  manual,  small 
though  it  be,  will  prove  large  enough  to  inspire  most  of  those  into 
whose  hands  it  is  put  with  the  reverse  of  love  for  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats.  Of  course  we  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  mathe¬ 
matics  as  an  instrument  of  investigation,  and  admit  that  science  is 
high  in  proportion  as  it  is  susceptible  of  mathematical  treatment ;  but 
we  are  mindful  of  the  fact  that  to  the  large  majority  of  schoolboys 
the  higher  branches  of  mathematics  are  simply  odious,  and  not  un- 
frequently  absolutely  incomprehensible.  That  elementary  physics 
can  be  taught  without  demanding  of  the  pupil  such  a  preliminary 
training  in  mathematics  as  is  necessary  before  he  can  make  use 
of  Mr.  Magnus’s  book  was  long  ago  proved  by  the  success  of 
Hr.  Lardr.er’s  writings  in  the  Cabinet  Cyclojxedia,  and  of  Dr. 
Neil  Arnott’s  Elements  of  Physics.  Those  books  often  inspired 
the  reader  with  genuine  enthusiasm ;  and,  although  the  subject 
was  so  treated  in  them  that  a  knowledge  of  the  simple  rules  of 
arithmetic  was  alone  necessary  for  the  student  to  understand  the 
reasoning,  we  have  known  of  more  than  one  University  graduate 
with  high  honours  in  physical  science  who  has  acknowledged  that 
to  those  simply  written  works  he  was  indebted  for  having  excited 
in  him  such  an  interest  in  the  subject  that  he  was  stimulated  to 
follow  it  up  to  its  highest  development.  But,  although  it  is  quite 
plain  that  the  author  demands  a  somewhat  high  mathematical 
training  from  those  who  are  to  study  his  book,  it  is  a  little  un¬ 
certain  whether  or  not  he  expects  this  to  include  a  knowledge  of 
solid  geometry.  Section  13  is  devoted  to  a  statement  of  the  geome¬ 
trical  ratios  of  the  circle,  sphere,  cylinder,  and  cone,  in  order  that 
the  student  may  not  be  at  a  loss  when  he  meets  with  a  problem  in 
which  a  knowledge  of  these  is  presupposed.  But,  if  the  learner 
has  an  acquaintance  with  the  geometry  of  solids,  this  information 
will  be  entirely  superfluous  ;  if  he  has  not,  he  has  no  business  to 
attempt  the  solution  of  such  problems.  Mr.  Magnus  seems  to  have 
fallen  into  the  error  which  De  Quincey  attributed  to  Kant — namely, 
elliptical  reasoning.  He  has  such  complete  and  thorough  mastery 
of  his  subject  that  propositions  for  the  establishment  of  which  a 
long  train  of  deduction  is  required  probably  appear  to  him  axiom¬ 
atic,  and  he  has  perhaps  credited  the  youth  of  England  with  suffi¬ 
cient  intellectual  grasp  to  perceUf  at  once  the  necessary  truth  of 
the  geometrical  ratios  referred  to.  This  we  are  the  more  inclined 
to  think  from  having  found  in  the  section  on  the  principle  of  flo¬ 
tation  that  he  refers  to  the  “  centre  of  buoyancy,”  without  giving 
any  definition  of  what  this  means  ;  and  we  are  by  no  means  sure 
that  the  average  schoolboy  will  find  it  out  for  himself.  Other  in¬ 
stances  of  the  author's  assuming  too  much  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  his  readers  we  find  in  his  use  of  the  words  “  hydric-sulphate  ” 
and  “  hydric-chloride.”  We  are  not  of  those  who  regard  the 
modern  chemical  nomenclature  as  mere  pedantry ;  but  we  do  think 
the  employment  of  such  terms  simply  ridiculous  in  a  work  for  the 
study  of  which  it  will  hardly  be  maintained  that  a  previous  knowledge 
of  chemistry  ought  to  be  required.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  student 
wishes  to  make  the  experiment  on  the  diffusion  of  liquids  men¬ 
tioned  in  section  81 — in  how  many  chemists’  shops  in  London  does 
Mr.  Magnus  think  that  sulphuric  acid  could  be  obtained  by  asking 
for  it  under  the  name  of  “  hydric-sulphate  ”  ?  We  regret  having- 
been  obliged  to  make  such  strictures  on  this  volume ;  for  the  author 
writes  with  great  clearness,  and  his  work  may  be  studied  with 
both  profit  and  pleasure  by  students  who  are  already  well  grounded 
in  mathematics. 


*  The  London  Science  Class-Books.  Elementary  Series.  Edited  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  G.  C.  Poster,  F.K.S.,  and  Philip  Magnus,  B.Sc.,  B.A. 

Hydrostatics  and  Pneumatics.  By  Philip  Magnus,  B.Sc.,  B.A. 

Botany. — Outlines  of’  Morphology  and  Physiology.  By  IV.  11.  MeNab, 
M.D.,  P.L.S.,  Professor  of  Botany,  Royal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland. 
Botany. — Classification  of  Plants.  By  the  same  Aut  hor. 

Zoology  of  the  Invertebrate  Animals.  By  Alexander  Macalister,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Zoology  and  Comparative  Anatomy  in  the  University  of 
Dublin. 

Zoology  of  the  Vertebrate  Animals.  By  the  same  Author. 

London  :  Longmans  &  Co. 


We  have  read  Professor  McNab's  volume  on  the  Morphology 
and  Physiology  of  plants  with  much  pleasure.  The  author  is 
well  known  as  an  original  worker  in  the  field  of  vegetable  physi¬ 
ology,  and  his  chapters  on  this  part  of  the  subject  are  highly"  in¬ 
teresting.  The  work  is  beautifully  illustrated,  the  Delegates  of 
the  Clarendon  Press  having  permitted  the  woodcuts  from  the 
translation  of  Sachs's  Text-Boolc  of  Botany  to  be  used  both  in 
this  class-book  and  in  the  other  from  the  pen  of  the  same  author. 
Dr.  McNab  admits  the  present  volume  to  be  of  a  somewhat  ad¬ 
vanced  type.  In  his  preface  he  expresses  a  hope  that  “  this  work 
may  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  botanical  teaching  in  the  higher 
classes  of  schools,  and  may  also  supply  the  wants  of  medical 
students  and  others  who  wish  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of 
Botany,  either  as  a  preparation  for  the  further  study  of  that  science 
or  as  a  branch  of  General  Biology.”  He  further  warns  the  teacher 
that  actual  demonstration  from  botanical  specimens  must  always 
supplement  the  information  in  the  class-book,  personal  observation 
and  practical  work  being  the  only  means  by  which  the  student  can 
obtain  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Nevertheless  we  think 
this  work  utterly  unsuitable  for  use  in  schools.  The  information 
contained  in  it  seems  to  us  to  be  such  as  might  with  justice  be 
expected  from  candidates  for  honours  in  the  botanical  examination 
for  degrees  in  medicine  or  science.  We  think  that  the  medical 
student,  at  least,  would  have  just  cause  of  complaint  were  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  matter  in  Professor  McNab’s  volume 
to  be  demanded  of  him  as  necessary  for  a  simple  pass  examination. 
The  author  has  himself  enjoyed  exceptional  opportunities  for 
practical  work,  and  apparently  cannot  realize  that  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  specimens  such  as  those  figured  requires  an  amount  of 
skill  which  is  not  likely  to  be  possessed  save  by  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  science-teachers  in  schools.  But,  besides  this,  we  see 
not  the  smallest  reason  why  more  than  the  simplest  notions  of 
vegetable  histology  should  be  included  in  elementary  instruction 
in  botany.  No  one  expects  that  one  botanical  student  in  a 
hundred  will  ever  follow  up  the  study  of  the  ultimate  tissues  of 
plants  ;  and  Dr.  McNab  will  probably  willingly  admit  that,  unless 
the  student  work  with  his  own  hands  at  this  subject,  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  it  is  not  likely  to  be  an  intellectual  gain.  But  not  only 
is  the  author’s  matter  unsuitable  for  elementary  instruction,  his 
manner  is  sometimes  not  a  little  obscure.  The  following  sentences 
will  puzzle  a  large  proportion  of  youthful  readers: — 

When  cells  are  separate  and  free,  or  on  the  surface  of  the  plant, 
thickening  maybe  external  (centrifugal  thickening)  as  well  as  internal 
(centripetal  thickening),  anil  it  is  by  external  thickening  that  the 
markings  on  spores,  pollen-grains,  and  the  exterior  of  some  seeds  are  pro¬ 
duced.  The  importance  of  growth  by  intussusception  is  at  once  seen  in 
external  thickening  of  cells,  because  there  no  incrustation  or  deposition  of 
new  matter  can  possibly  take  place. 

How  “  centrifugal  thickening  ”  takes  place  the  author  does  not 
say.  Perhaps  he  means  by  the  expression  the  mere  drying  and 
shrivelling  of  the  external  layers  of  the  cell ;  but  we  cannot  think 
it  applicable  to  such  a  process,  or  to  any  other  than  “  incrustation 
or  deposition  of  new  matter,”  which,  however,  we  are  inclined  to 
agree  with  the  author  in  thinking  cannot  possibly  take  place.  In 
these  days,  too,  when  the  classics  are  being  more  and  more  set 
aside  to  make  room  for  science,  it  is  especially  needful  that  the 
literal  meaning  of  terms  derived  from  the  ancient  languages 
should  be  distinctly  explained,  and  the  root  given  in  the  Boman 
as' well  as  in  the  original  characters,  when  it  comes  from  a 
Greek  source.  Yet  we  find  in  almost  every  page  of  the  work 
before  us  such  words  as  “  anastomose,”  “  meristem,”  “  proto- 
meristem,”  “phloem,”  “  xylem,”  “  phellogen,”  “ phycoerythrin,” 
and  the  like,  without  a  word  of  explanation  as  to  the  origin 
of  these  'terms.  Such  words  should  certainly  not  be  used  by 
any  one  ignorant  of  their  meaning;  and  if  the  author  will 
recall  to  mind  his  own  schoolboy  days,  he  may  remember  how 
few  were  those  of  his  companions  whose  thirst  for  knowledge  was 
great  enough  to  induce  them  to  consult  an  etymological  dictionary 
when  they  stumbled  on  a  word  the  origin  of  which  was  unknown 
to  them.  If,  however,  we  admit  the  modern  schoolboy  to  be  of 
superior  metal  and  willing  to  give  himself  the  trouble  of  finding 
out  what  the  uncouth  words  we  have  mentioned  above  really 
mean,  we  must  also  admit  that  he  will  search  English  dictionaries 
in  vain  for  any  of  them  except  “  anastomose  ”  and  he  is  not  to  be 
blamed  if  he  is  incompetent  to  consult  a  Greek  lexicon,  seeing 
that  a  knowledge  of  this  language  is  now  deemed  so  unimportant 
that  the  highest  degrees  in  law,  medicine,  and  science  may  be 
granted  by  the  University  of  London  to  candidates  who  are  not 
obliged  to  know  even  its  alphabet.  Should  a  second  edition  of 
this  manual  be  called  for,  we  hope  that  the  deficiency  we  have 
pointed  out  may  be  made  good,  either  by  means  of  a  glossary  or 
by  the  roots  of  the  hard  words  being  given  as  they  occur  in  the 
text. 

To  the  student  who  has  mastered  the  volume  just  noticed  the 
book  on  the  Classification  of  Plants  by  the  same  author  will  offer 
no  difficulty.  Although  the  subject  is  one  which  can  only  be 
studied  in  the  presence  of  the  actual  objects,  text-books  are  neces¬ 
sary  as  guides  and  supplements  to  practical  work  ;  and  Dr. 
McNab’s  manual  is  well  suited  for  this  purpose.  AVe  are  glad  to 
see  that  he  has  adopted  the  method  of  arrangement  which  was 
used  by  Lindley  in  his  classical  work,  the  Vegetable  Kingdom 
— that,  namely,  in  which  the  plants  are  referred  to  their  natural 
places  in  the  order  of  their  comparative  simplicity.  The  author 
groups  the  plants  in  much  the  same  manner  as  Lindley;  but  in 
this  work  the  “  order  ”  corresponds  to  the  “  alliance  ”  of  Lindley, 

1  and  the  “  family  ”  to  the  “  natural  order  "  of  De  Candolle  and  the 
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other  older  botanists.  This  chaDge  is,  we  think,  a  mistake ;  the  term 
“  Natural  Order  ’’  has  obtained  universal  acceptance  in  its  older 
meaning  ;  and  now  that  Lindley’s  system  of  grouping  the  natural 
orders  has  come  into  favour,  we  think  it  would  have  been  only  fair  to 
the  memory  of  our  great  English  botanist  had  the  term  he  used  to 
denote  the  groups  been  also  adopted.  Dr.  McNab's  two  volumes 
deserve  success;  but  if  they  attain  it,  it  will  be  due  to  their  being 
used  by  advanced  students  of  the  science,  not  bv  schoolbovs. 

The  student  of  auimal  life  has  the  advantage  over  the  botanist 
in  having  his  subject  well  broken  up  into  its  component  parts  of 
zoology,  anatomy,  physiology,  and  histology  ;  and  the  zoologist, 
handling  the  subject  of  the  classification  and  habits  of  animals, 
though  he  founds  his  classification  on  anatomical  and  physiological 
principles,  does  not  enter  into  greater  detail  on  those  matters  than 
is  necessary  for  his  own  special  department.  The  study  of  zoology 
is  generally  attractive  to  young  people,  and  they  could  not  have 
better  class-books  on  the  subject  than  Professor  Macalister’s  two 
volumes.  The  author  uses  as  few  technical  terms  as  possible,  and 
rarely  forgets  to  explain  the  meaning  of  those  he  does  employ, 
having  evidently  kept  in  mind  the  fact  that  he  was  writing  not  for 
learned  men,  but  for  those  as  yet  untaught  in  science.  The  wood- 
cuts  are  not  so  good  as  those  in  the  butanical  manuals  ;  but  they 
are  clear  enough  to  convey  very  just  ideas  of  as  much  anatomy  as 
is  necessary  to  understand  the  subject.  The  author  of  course  re¬ 
commends  practical  work,  by  which  he  means  dissection,  as  the 
only  method  of  obtaining  accurate  ideas  of  animal  organization. 
This  description  of  practical  work  will  always  be  repulsive  to  the 
majority  oflearners  ;  but  the  investigation  of  the  habits  of  animals 
is  perhaps  no  less  important  a  part  of  zoology,  and  is  one  which 
rarely  fails  to  interest  even  those  who  are  no  lovers  of  the  creatures 
concerned.  Dr.  Macalister’s  manuals  are  models  of  what  elemen¬ 
tary  treatises  should  be,  and  they  deserve  to  become  general 
favourites,  not  only  in  schools,  but  in  the  Universities  also.  The 
thanks  of  the  public  are  due  both  to  the  author  and  the  publishers 
for  having  supplied  such  excellent  class-books  of  zoology  at  so 
low  a  price. 


HIBERNIA  VENATICA.* 

nPIUS  book  is  a  reprint  of  a  series  of  letters  which  appeared  in 
-L  the  Field  describing  the  doings  of  various  packs  of  hounds 
in  Ireland  during  the  season  1876-77,  and  its  illustrations 
consist  of  photographic  portraits  of  ladies  in  their  riding- 
habits.  Our  first  duty  is  to  point  out  a  great  merit  which  distin¬ 
guishes  this  from  most  other  works  on  hunting.  Instead  of 
recording  the  prowess  of  the  author  in  the  field,  his  personal  ex¬ 
ploits  are  carefully  concealed.  We  are  never  told  that  he  had 
a  good  place  in  a  run,  although  we  sometimes  learn  that  he  was 
left  behind.  For  a  sporting  writer,  his  humility  is  quite  amazing. 
Even  in  referring  to  himself  as  a  member  of  a  certain  hunt,  he  calls 
himself  a  very  humble  unit.  Throughout  the  entire  book  there  is 
not  a  single  word  of  self-glorification.  Another  great  virtue  in 
the  writer  is  that  he  never  says  an  unkind  thing  of  anybody. 
When  he  cannot  praise  he  is  silent.  The  critic  looks  with  envy 
on  such  a  paragon  of  charity,  and  wishes  that  his  own  duties  per¬ 
mitted  the  invariable  exercise  of  the  same  virtue.  At  any  rate  it 
is  permitted  to  him  to  praise  it  when  he  sees  it  in  others,  and  we 
may  truly  observe  that  in  the  course  of  our  perusal  of  Hibernia 
Venation  we  have  not  met  with  a  single  unkind  remark  from  one 
end  to  the  other. 

As  to  the  book  itself,  it  is,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  utterly  unreadable. 
Very  likely,  when  the  letters  which  it  contains  were  printed  in  the 
Field,  they  may  have  interested  those  who  were  familiar  with  the 
parts  of  Ireland  which  were  the  scenes  of  the  sport  therein  de¬ 
scribed  ;  but  these  same  letters  bound  up  in  a  bulky  volume,  some 
time  after  the  dates  of  the  events  which  they  chronicle, 
are  quite  another  matter.  The  City  article  in  the  Times 
may  be  of  absorbing  interest  on  the  morning  of  its  publica¬ 
tion  ;  but,  if  we  were  in  want  of  light  and  entertaining 
reading,  we  should  not  exactly  select  a  volume  containing  a  series 
of  monetary  articles  at  least  twelve  months  old,  even  if  they  were 
embellished  with  photographs  of  pretty  women.  The  very  best  of 
newspaper  reprints  are  dryish  reading,  and  rarely  prove  amusing. 
"With  however  great  interest  the  communications  of  a  Special  Cor¬ 
respondent  may  be  studied  as  they  appear  day  by  day  during  a 
war,  but  few  people  care  to  read  them  when  reprinted  in  a  book 
after  the  war  is  over.  There  have. existed  many  weak-minded 
people  who  have  republished  their  letters  to  newspapers,  in  the 
forms  of  books  or  pamphlets,  and  their  efforts  have  been  attended 
by  failure  in  something  like  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  every  hundred ; 
nor  has  better  success  usually  followed  the  reprint  of  articles.  Work 
specially  written  with  a  view  to  its  publication  in  the  form  of  a 
book  may  eventually  prove  successful,  even  when  first  brought 
out  in  a  newspaper ;  but  in  such  a  case  it  generally  fails  to  be  forcible 
as  a  specimen  of  journalism.  lie  this,  however,  as  it  may,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  most  collections  of  old  newspaper  letters  or 
articles  are  a  singularly  unattractive  kind  of  reading  ;  and  of  this 
the  volume  before  us  is  a  very  unhappy  example.  Of  the  thirty 
chapters  contained  in  the  book,  at  least  twenty-five  so  closely 
resemble  each  other  as  to  be  like  so  many  bad  copies  of  a  bad 
original.  At  the  head  of  each  chapter  are  some  lines  of  verse, 
and  then  follows  a  laboured  opening,  which  has  evidently  cost  the 

*  Hilerwa  Venalica.  By  M.  O’Connor  Morris,  Author  of  “Trivintn; 
or.  Crossroad  Chronicles  of  Passages  in  Irish  Hunting  History.”  With 
Photographs.  London  :  Chapman  &  Hall.  1878. 


writer  much  trouble.  Most  people  are  probably  aware  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  frequently  attend  the  beginning  of  a  letter.  Sympathy 
should  therefore  be  felt  for  the  author  of  Hibernia  Venation,  as  each 
ot  his  chapters  is  a  fresh  and  separate  letter.  Having  managed  by 
some  means  to  start  himself,  he  iuforms  his  readers  of  the  exact 
state  ot  the.  weather;  indeed  a  largo  part  of  this  bulky  green 
volume  consists  of  a  treatise  upon  what  the  author  calls  “  atmo¬ 
spheric  conditions.”  Then  the  narrative  bagins.  On  the  Monday 
be  hunted  with,  such  a  pack  of  hounds  which  met  at  such  a  place, 
and  found  at  this  cover  and  lost  or  killed  their  fox  at  the  other.  On 
the  Tuesday  he  went  out  with  another  pack,  and  on  Wednesday  with 
the  first-named  again,  and  so  on.  We  caunot  say  that  the  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  runs  are  written  with  spirit.  They  are  dull  and  fiat.  The 
author's  idea  of  enjoying  a  run  seems  to  he  to  “  survey  the  scene 
from  a  hilly  coign  of  vantage.”  A  short  and  concise  account  of  a  run 
with  hounds,  though  dry,  may  have  a  certain  interest  if  it  tells 
where  the  hounds. went  and  the  time  occupied  ;  again,  a  detailed  de¬ 
scription,  full  ot  life  and  spirit,  may  be  most  amusing  ;  but  a  narra¬ 
tive  which  combines  the  dryness  of  the  former  with  the  length  of 
the  latter  is  even  duller  reading  than  a  Sunday  book.  In  the  work 
before  us  there  are  most  tedious  lists  of  the  people  who  appeared  at 
the  different  meets.  In  one  of  these  we  counted  more  than  forty 
names.  Sometimes  the  horses  as  well  as  the  riders  are  described, 
with  their  names,  and  occasionally'  even  their  pedigrees.  Now  and 
then  we  are  even  told  who  drove  to  the  meets  in  carriages.  The 
worst  of  these  lists  of  names  is  that  the  same  occur  so  often. 
Possibly  it  may  be  a  matter  of  interest  that  Mr.  A.  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  15.  went  out  hunting  on  Monday,  and  we  are  content  to  accept 
the  fact;  but  we  do  not  care  to  know  that  they  were  out  again  on 
Tuesday,  and  human  patience  becomes  exhausted  at  reading  that 
they  hunted  again  ou  \\  ednesday.  We  are  fully  aware  that  a 
great  deal  of  rain  annually  falls  in  Ireland,  but  we  should  have 
been  quite  contented  to  have  been  told  that  the  weather  was  wet, 
without  being  treated  to  long  and  wordy  descriptions  of  the  war¬ 
ring  of  the  elements. 

I  hat  was  an  evil  day  on  which  some  mistaken  philanthropist 
took  it  in  10  his  head  to  publish  sixpenny  books  of  familiar  Latin 
and  hrench  quotations.  Surely  he  deserved  to  he  placed  in  the 
same  category  with  the  Scotchman  who  took  a  thistle  to  Australia. 
Some  of  this  pernicious  literature  seems  to  have  found  its  way  to 
Ireland.  Quotations  abound  in  Hibernia  Venation.  If  a  hunts¬ 
man  s  top-boots  are  bespattered  with  mud,  they  look  like  “  the 
most  thickly  populated  stellar  region  in  the  celestial  globe  ”: — 

- inoedas  per  undas 

Suppositns  cespiti  doloso. 

“  The  lines  of  Virgil  occur  as  I  ponder  these  things”: — • 

Quam  quibus  in  patriam  ventosa  per  requora  vectis, 

l’ont us  et  ostriferi  fauces  tentantur  Abvdi. 

The  very  fox  “  illustrates  the  Augustan  bard’s  couplet”:  — 

- non  lex  cat  justior  villa, 

Quam  necis  artifices  arte  perire  sua. 

One  man  was  terra  marique  patens,  and  in  the  family  of  another  it 
might  be  said: — 

- Uno  avulso  non  deficit  alter 

Aureus. 

If  a  man  gets  a  fall  out  hunting  he  becomes  hors  do  combat— 
horresco  ref  evens.  Evidently  one  must  brush  up  one's  classics 
if  one  wants  to  hunt  in  Ireland.  Mr.  M.  O'Connor  Morris 
seems  to  be  a  modern  Pangloss,  or,  as  he  himself  would 
probably  say,  “  Dr.  Paugloss  Redivivus."  Even  the  hard  riders 
are  of  the  “  noli  me  tangere  order.”  We  all  have  our  little 
weaknesses,  and  the  besetting  sin  of  the  author  of  Hibernia 
Venation  is  a  love  of  grand  words  and  fine  phrases.  Steel 
traps  are  no  longer  steel  traps  (we  are  writing  of  an  Irish 
book,  bo  it  remembered),  but  “vulpecidal  engines”;  a  fox  is  a 
“  vulp,”  and  a  sleepy  fox  is  a  “  somnolent  hen-harrier.”  Cub- 
liunting  takes  place  in  the  “  hiatus  between  the  close  of  the  grouse 
and  partridge  campaign  and  the  commencement  of  fox-hunting,”  in 
“early  and  intempestive  hours”;  and,  during  these  “matutinal 
forays,”  “  the  young  foxes  are  indoctrinated  early  into  the  sweet  uses 
of  adversity,  and  taught  how  to  pluck  the  llower  safety  out  of  the 
nettle  danger.”  In  a  graceful  allusion  to  the  “  harrying  of  the 
timid  hare,”  the  writer  tells  us  that  the  bouquet  de  lievre  is  some¬ 
times  a  more  “  titillating  stimulant  to  hounds”  than  the  scent  of 
a  fox ;  and  he  observes  of  one  occasion  that  “  the  merry  little 
muggers  were  very  vociferous  over  the  single  short-running  speci¬ 
men  that  turned  out  for  their  delectation.”  lie  tells  us  of  a  pack 
of  hounds  which  were  “  meditating  an  odorous  assault  ”  upon  a 
hare,  and  this  odorous  assault  took  place  upon  a  “grassy  arena.” 
In  describing  the  country  he  says  : — 

“  Csedunt  arbore3  qui  alteri  svemlo  prosint”  was  the  motto  of  our  for¬ 
bears,  in  lieu  of  the  serit  ”  of  the  poet,  and  square  miles  of  unshaded 
greenery  make  one  imagine  that  in  some  past  generation  a  legion  of  arbori- 
cidnl  Gladstones  had  been  suddenly  let  loose  over  the  land,  with  orders  to 
leave  no  sylvan  or  leafy  thing  standing. 

He  rises  to  still  higher  eloquence  over  the  weather: — 

For  Eire''  subsequent  days  if  my  memory  serves  me,  did  the  Ilvades,  the 
Pleiades,  and  all  the  patrons  and  patronesses  of  tiie  watery  element  who 
had  ever  been  translated  to  the  galaxy  above  by  the  pantheistic  Ovid,  fight 
in  their  courses  against  stag-hunting.  A  week  ago,  and  it  seemed  odds  on 
a  recurrence  of  a  similar  rainy  experience.  The  brimming  rivers  were 
Hooding  their  callow  lands  everywhere,  and  there  appeared  no  pause  or  in¬ 
termission  of  the  downpour.  Since  Saturday,  however,  the  weather  has 
worn  quite  another  aspect.  Sul  prat  a  librrunt  was  the  edict,  and  the  re¬ 
freshed  pastures  of  Aleut li  and  Dublin  never  shone  in  a  richer  lustre  of 
green;  nature,  in  the  perfect  bush  aud  lull  which  succeeded  the  fierce  rain 
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tempests,  never  wore  a  lovelier  aspect.  The  air  was  balmy,  and  the  poet’s 
or  poetaster’s  couplet, 

If  thou  wouldst  see  green  Erin  aright, 

View  it  in  autumn's  mellow  light ; 

was  never  better  realized  by  tourists  and  visitors  to  our  many  points  of  in¬ 
terest  and  natural  beauty. 

Hunting  is  a  “  prophylactic  ”  for  the  evils  of  absenteeism,  and 
brings  that  “huge  desideratum,”  capital,  to  the  Emerald  Isle. 
Among  the  “  sport  questors  ”  are  several  masters  of  hounds,  and 
these  “  advents  ”  have  never  failed  to  justify  their  elections  to  the 
“  venatic  presidency.”  Ireland  is  “  being  very  largely  exploited  as 
a  hunting  centre,”  though  of  what  hunting  “  arenas  ”  it  is  the 
centre  we  do  not  know,  unless  some  of  the  Hibernian  packs  make 
their  odorous  assaults  in  St.  George’s  Channel  or  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  It  is  interesting  to  read  in  an  account  of  a  stag-hunt  that — - 

It  was  quite  evident,  whatever  be  the  proper  term  for  the  ndnra  vis  of 
deer,  that  rose — call  it  by  any  name  vou  please — was  shedding  a  perfume 
most  enjoyable  and  titillating  to  the  nostrils  of  the  big  dog  pack. 

There  will  in  future  be  some  romance  even  in  putting  on  one’s 
breeches,  for  in  doing  so  we  are  told  that  we  are  “  casing  our 
lower  and  middle  man  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,”  which  should 
be  “  well  tanned  and  white  as  the  driven  snow.”  Badly  tanned 
breeches  would,  we  should  think,  be  as  odorous  as  the  assaults  of 
the  hounds.  We  are  sorry  to  spoil  the  poetry  of  these  observa¬ 
tions  about  breeches,  but  the  skins  of  which  they  are  usually  made 
are  not  those  of  beasts  which  are  wild— rather  the  contrary,  in 
fact.  Our  livery  is  to  be  “  the  national  red ;  for  the  analogy  of 
war’s  image  must  be  complete,  the  properties  en  regie:’  That  the 
Meath  Hounds  were  to  meet  at  Summerkill  might  seen  a  some¬ 
what  ordinary  fact.  Let  us  see  what  our  author  makes  of  it : — 
“  Mr.  Kelly,  printer,  Navan,  the  Field,  Bell's  Life,  the  Sporting 
Gazette,  the  Irish  Sportsman  and  Farmer,  and  I'  know  not  how 
many  more  organs  and  oracles  of  sport,  proclaimed  with  the 
trumpet  of  the  mighty  press,  urhiet,  orbi,  that  the  Meath  Vehm- 
gericht  would  hold  its  session  at  Summerhill.”  As  if  this  were 
not  enough,  we  are  informed  that  the  said  Summerhill  “  is  a  post 
town  in  the  parish  of  Larracor,  barony  of  Lower  Moy  Feuragh, 
county  of  Meath  and  province  of  Leinster,  five  miles  from  Trim, 
seventeen  WA.W.  from  Dublin.”  But  this  is  not  all,  for  we  are 
still  further  enlightened  about  this  interesting  village.  It  contains 
49  houses  and  331  inhabitants;  it  is  a  sheep  fair ;  it  is  accessible 
by  two  lines,  ol  railway ;  but  if  our  readers  wish  to  know  more 
ol  Summerhill,  they  must  really  search  Mr.  O’Connor  Morris’s 
book  for  themselves.  We  are  no  longer  to  use  such  vulgar 
terms  as  fine  and  wet.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  to  speak  of  the 
atmosphere  as  being  “  diaphanous,”  or  “  hyperborean,”  and  muddy 
fields  are  to  be  described  ns  having  “small  lacustrine  systems.” 
It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  a  writer  should  have  been 
found  so  capable  of  revealing  the  beauties  of  the  English  language. 
How  many  authors  would  have  known  no  better  than  to  say 
that  after  the  frost  and  snow  came  a  thaw,  instead  of  elegantly 
remarking  that  “  this  terraqueous  section  of  the  globe,  after  having 
lesumed  for  a  brief  interval  the  nature  of  a  crust,  had  relapsed 
again  into  a  state  of  crumb  and  pulp  and  uelatinism.”  We  have 
keaid  of  people  who  did  not  call  a  spade  a  spade  ;  but  here  is  one 
who  writes  of  a  gallant  captain  who  “  turned  his  sword  into  an 
agricultural  01  .pastoral  implement.”  After  all  this  fine  language 
we  were  astonished  to  meet  with  such  words  as  “  soakingest,”  and 
“  skoppingest,”  and  such  an  expression  as  “  men  ”  who  “  seemed 
very  lull  of  ride  and  jump.”  The  author  seems  to  have  mistaken 
his  profession,  lor  he  .  was  clearly  intended  by  nature  for  an  art 
critic.  Thus  he  describes  one  of  those  gems  of  painting,  a  hunt 
picture:— “I  never  saw  am  thing  more  lifelike  than  many  of  the 
figures  which  it  contains,  more  perfection  of  truth  in  the  various 
attitudes.  It  is,  in  short,  a  work  of  art,  he  tells  us,  which  has 
been  faithfully  limned.”  But  so  versatile  are  the  author’s 
talents  that  he  would  in  all  probability  have  shone  with  equal 
brilliancy  as  a  Court  newsman.  The  faithfulness  and  loyalty  with 
which  he  chronicles  the  appearances  and  proceedings  of  “  His 
Loyal  Highness  Colonel  the  Duke  of  Connaught  ”  in  every  chapter 
if. not  m  every  page,  are  beyond  praise.  His  Koval  Hi°hness 
might,  we  should  think,  refer  to  the  volume  as  a  usef  ul  diary.  For 
ourselves,  we  can  only  say  that  we  hope  that  what  the  author 
calls  a  few  lustrums ’’may  elapse  before  we  again  have  the 
honour  of  wading  through  one  of  his  books. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

T'ME  new  edition  of  M.  Philarete  Chasles’s  complete  works  is 
J-  in  steady  progress,  the  latest  instalment  being  a  volume  of 
essays  on  England.*  The  witty  and  amusing  lecturer  of  the 
College  de  France. had  bestowed  considerable  attention  on  the 
literature,  the  politics,  and  the  social  life  of  this  country,  and  the 
knowledge  he  possessed  of  the  subject  contrasted  very  favourably 
with  the  crass  ignorance  of  most  Frenchmen.  Take  up,  for  example 
Ledru  Kollm  s  once  famous  pamphlet  De  la  decadence  de  VAnqle- 
terre  is  it  possible  to  imagine  an  absurder  production  ?  “  Nous 
fehcitons  M.  Ledru  Rollin,”  says  M.  Philarete  Chasles,  “  d’avoir 
acquis  une  si  profonde  ignorance  de  l’Angleterre  and  the  criti¬ 
cism  is  as  just  as  it  is  lively.  The  reader  who  turns  to  the  present 
volume  need  not  be  afraid  of  meeting  with  the  blunders  which 
disbgured  every  page  of  Ledru  Rollins  forgotten  invective.  It  is 

*  L’Angleterre  politique.  Par  Philarete  Chasles.  Paris:  CharpentkrT 


only  necessary  to  examine  the  preface  of  M.  Chasles  in  order  to 
see  that  he  understands  England.  Every  one  grumbles,  he  re¬ 
marks,  on  the  other  side  ot  the  Channel,  and  this  universal  bad 
temper  is  the  safety  of  Great  Britain.  Such  is  the  axiom  which 
serves  him  as  a  text,  and  from  which  he  deduces  a  series  of 
excellent  practical  lessons.  The  worship  of  the  absolute,  of  the 
ideal,  he  goes  on  to  say,  is  a  kind  of  madness  unknown  in  England 
since  the  Revolution  of  1688.  The  high  priests  of  the  absolute 
are  the  worst  enemies  of  freedom  ;  therefore,  if  the  English  mean 
to  preserve  their  liberty,  let  them  stick  to  facts  and  to  realities. 
Thirteen  essays  follow  on  various  subjects,  literary  and  political, 
and  as  one  of  the  topics  discussed  i3  M.  Louis  Blanc's  series  of  letters 
on  England,  we  may  easily  imagine  that  M.  Philarete  Chasles  does 
not  let  so  good  an  opportunity  pass  of  denouncing  once  more  his 
bugbear — the  absolute. 

M.  Charveriat  has  just  published  two  thick  octavo  volumes* 

|  the  history  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War.  We  do  not  see  that 
access  to  any  fresh  documents  gives  special  interest  to  this  pro¬ 
duction  ;  but  the  author  has  made  excellent  use  of  the  innumer¬ 
able  materials  already  available,  and  the  references  contained  in 
the  footnotes  bear  ample  witness  to  his  industry  and  his  desire  to 
be  accurate.  M.  Charveriat  regrets  in  his  preface  that  the  French 
sources  of  knowledge  on  the  Thirty  Years’  War  are  still  so  scanty, 
comparatively  speaking,  in  spite  of  the  details  supplied  by  the 
Mercure,  the  collections  of  memoirs,  and  the  correspondence  of 
Richelieu  and  Mazarin.  This  state  of  things  is  owing  to  the 
annoying  and  ridiculous  system  of  exclusiveness  still  in  force  at  the 
French  Record  Office,  which  has  been  so  often  and  so  vigorously 
denounced  by  M.  Armand  Baschet.  If  the  treasures"  of  the 
Foreign,  department  were  accessible  to  students  and  available  for 
publication,  we  should  in  all  probability  discover  the  true  solution 
of  many  a  political  puzzle  in  the  history  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  other  important  epochs. 

Mr.  Augustus  Craven  was  private  secretary  to  Lord  Normanby 
when  ambassador  in  Paris,  and  his  official  position  gave  him 
many  opportunities  of  knowing  the  complications  of  international 
politics,  so  far  as  France  and  England  were  concerned.  He  tells 
us  in  the  preface  to  the  volume  before  us  j*  that  Lord  Palmerston 
attached,  the  utmost  importance  to  the  French  alliance,  and  that  in 
his  opinion  the  stability  of  the  entente  cordiale  was  intimately 
connected  with  the  peace  of  Europe  and  with  the  progress  of  true 
liberty.  From  this  point  of  view  Mr.  Craven  has  attempted  to 
make  a  selection  from  Lord  Palmerston’s  correspondence,  and  to 
bring,  it  out  in  a  French  dress.  The  first  volume  is  now  published, 
and  it  will  no  doubt  excite  a  considerable  amount  of  attention  on 
the  part  of  French  readers  who  cannot  easily  study  in  the  ori<rinal 
the  work  edited  by  Lord  Dalling  and  Mr.  Evelyn  Ashley.  °  An 
appendix  contains  the  letters  exchanged  in  1846  between  Kino- 
Louis  Philippe,  M.  Guizot,  and  M.  Bresson,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Spanish  marriages ;  these  documents  appeared  for  the  first  time 
m  the  Revue  Retrospective  shortly  after  the  Revolution  of  1848. 

The  interesting  and  learned  work  of  Professor  Angelo  de  Guber- 
natis  on  the  mythology  of  the  animal  kingdom  has  long  been 
appreciated  by  competent  critics ;  it  was  originally  written  in 
Italian,  and  a  French  translation  of  it  from  the  pen  of  M.  Paul 
Regnaud  was  published  four  years  ago.  We  are  now  asked  to 
study  the.legends  connected  with  the  vegetable  worldj,  and  on 
this  occasion  the  author  has  addressed  his  French  readers  in  then- 
own  language.  He  gives  his  work  the  form  of  a  lexicon,  hoping 
that  many  of  the  articles  of  which  it  consists  may  be  examined" 
revised,  and  completed  by  his  fellow-labourers  in  the  wide 
domains  of  comparative  mythology  and  philology,  and  that  the 
materials  may  thus  be  gradually  accumulated  for  a  general  dic¬ 
tionary  giving  a  key  to  all  the  legends  which  the  various 
aspects  ot  creation  have  produced.  The  first  volume,  which  is 
now  before  us,  contains  an.  excellent  preface  on  the  formation 
and  geographical  modifications  of  myths ;  the  articles  which 
follow  bear  on  the  vegetable  world  generally,  the  notices  of  special 
plants. being  reserved  for  further  consideration.  The  articles  on 
Adam  s  tree,  on^garlands,  wreaths,  and  chaplets  of  flowers,  and  on 
the  famous  Moly  so  well  known  to  Homeric  students,  may  be 
named  amongst  the  most  interesting.  J 

.  Lamartine’s  political  speeches  had  already  been  published,  but 
m  a  comparatively  expensive  form  ;  the  present  edition,  intended 
■for  wide  circulation §,  differs  from  the  previous  one  in  containing 
a  few  additional  pieces,  whilst  two  have  been  omitted.  It  gives 
us  also  by  wav  of  preface  the  essay  entitled  Politique  rationnelle 
which  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  1831.  The  introduction  to  the 
collection  is  from  the  pen  of  M.  Louis  de  lionchaud,  who,  with 
the  help  of  his  distinguished  friend’s  memoirs  and  correspondence, 
has  been  able  to  draw  a  portrait  which,  on  the  whole,  is  remark¬ 
ably  correct. 

To  M.  de  Lacretelle.  another  personal  friend  of  Lamartine,  we 
are  indebted  for  a  volume  ||  which  contains  many  valuable  notices 
of  men,  books,  ideas,  and  events.  It  M.  de  Lacretelle  is  some- 
times  too  eager  in  his  admiration,  this  fault  is  to  a  certain  extent 
excused  by  the  contents  of  his  volume. 


PlonHistoire  de  la  9uerre  de  T rente  Ans.  Par  E.  Charveriat.  Paris: 

t  Lord Pu/merslon;  sa  correspondance  intime.  Trad  uite  par  M  Augustus 
Craven.  Tome  I.  Paris :  Didier.  0  8 

t  ULythologie  des  plantes,  on  les  legendes  du  regne  vcptal.  Par  Angelo  de 
G  ubernatis.  Tome  I.  Paris :  Rein wald.  0  0 

§  La  politique  de  Lamartine,  chnix  de  discours  et  cents  politiqucs 
London  and  Paris.  L.  Haeliette  &  Co.  1  unques. 

II  Lamartine  et  ses  amis.  Par  Ilenri  de  Lacretelle.  Raids :  Drevfous. 
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Without  being  a  gallophage,  M.  Baumgarten  is  not  disposed  to 
see  France  from  a  very  favourable  point  of  view.*  But  in  order 
to  avoid  the  accusation  of  calumny,  he  shields  himself  behind  the 
authority  of  French  writers.  It  might  perhaps  be  said  that  he  has 
carefully  selected  extracts  of  the  most  damaging  nature,  and  that 
therefore  his  impartiality  is  questionable  ;  at  any  rate,  however, 
it  is  interesting  to  know  what  suck  men  as  MM.  Proudhon,  Taiue, 
Roqueplan,  and  Feydau  think  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  and  in 
this  series  of  sketches  every  shade  of  opinion  comes  in  for  its  due 
amount  of  blame.  Freethinkers  are  roughly  handled  as  well  as 
clericals,  gandins  as  well  as  politicians.  Literature  is  called  to 
account  for  the  social  decomposition  of  France,  and  the  follies 
of  “  spiritism  ”  are  described  as  growing  from  the  ruins  of  religious 
thought. 

The  indefatigable  M.  Maisonneuve  is  as  busy  as  ever  with  philo¬ 
logical  publications.  Let  us  notice  first  the  Grammar  of  Modern 
Greek  f  composed  by  M.  Emile  Legrand,  who  has  already  done  so 
much  for  the  cause  of  Hellenism.  The  author  has  had  in  view 
two  classes  of  students : — first,  those  who  are  anxious  to  know 
something  about  the  speech  which  has  succeeded  to  the  language 
of  Sophocles  and  Plato  ;  and  next,  persons  engaged  in  commerce, 
and  desirous  of  using  their  grammatical  knowledge  in  carrying  on 
business  with  Athens  or  the  Levant.  The  work  will  be  found  ex¬ 
tremely  useful  by  scholars  belonging  to  both  these  classes.  The 
lexicological  part  of  the  volume  is  the  newest  and  most  original ; 
the  syntax  is  based  upon  the  treatises  of  Schinas  and  David.  M. 
Legrand's  introduction  contains  a  list  of  the  principal  grammars 
of  modern  Greek  published  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  particular  attention  being  drawn  to  the  work  of  M. 
Chrysovergis,  whose  theory  of  the  declensions  is  so  remarkable 
that  it  is  reprinted  in  e.vtenso.  M.  Legrand  adds  to  his  volume 
the  Panorama  of  Greece,  an  essay  composed  by  the  celebrated 
poet,  Alexander  Soutsos,  which  appeared  for  the  first  time  at 
Nauplia  in  1833. 

The  term  Zend  J  is  so  thoroughly  sanctioned  by  common  use 
since  the  days  of  Anquetil-Duperron  that  it  seems  conveni¬ 
ent  to  retain  it,  although  it  is  a  merely  conventional  ex¬ 
pression,  signifying  commentary  or  interpretation.  If  we  may 
believe  M.  Iloveiacque,  the  language  of  the  Persian  cunei¬ 
form  inscriptions  is  contemporary  with  that  known  by  the  name 
of  Zend,  the  only  distinction  being  that  the  former  was  spoken 
by  the  Western  and  the  latter  by  the  Eastern  populations; 
both  have  their  respective  characteiistics  of  linguistic  superiority 
and  inferiority,  so  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  assign  to  the  one 
a  decided  advantage  over  the  other.  There  exist  already  three 
principal  grammars  of  the  Zend  language.  M.  Ilaug’s  is  very  in¬ 
complete;  M.  Justi  has  condensed  into  a  small  space  a  number  of 
excellent  observations,  and  the  work  of  hi.  Spiegel  leaves  little 
to  be  desired  ;  but  M.  Ilovelacque’s  volume,  dealing  with  points 
of  comparative  philology,  has  still  its  distinct  use,  and  cannot  be 
regarded  as  merely  occupying  the  ground  already  taken  possession 
of  by  those  scholars. 

The  late  M.  Garcin  de  Tassy  published  some  years  ago  a 
valuable  pamphlet,  now  reprinted,  on  the  proper  names  and  titles 
in  use  amongst  Mussulmans  § ;  it  deserves  to  be  widely  known 
because  the  information  it  contains  will  serve  both  to  clear  up  many 
difficulties  in  the  perusal  of  historical  works,  and  to  help  diplomatists, 
travellers,  and  people  engaged  in  business  to  address  properly  the 
Mahometans  with  whom  they  have  to  correspond.  When  we  are 
aware,  for  instance,  that  the  Emperor  whom  we  know  as  Auruug- 
Zebe  had  four  other  designations,  we  feel  no  longer  astonished  at 
the  endless  puzzles  presented  to  Oriental  students  by  the  proper 
names  which  they  have  constantly  to  meet  with.  M.  Garcin  de 
Tassy  has  also  some  interesting  remarks  on  political  society 
amongst  the  Mahometans;  on  the  absence  of  an  aristocracy,  in  the 
sense  which  the  word  suggests  to  Europeans  ;  on  the  meaning  of 
various  titles,  &c.  By  way  of  appendix  we  have  an  essay  on  the 
vestments  embroidered  with  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Hindustani  in¬ 
scriptions. 

The  legislation  affecting  literary  property  is  still  very  un¬ 
satisfactory  in  France  as  well  as  in  other  countries,  and  it  is 
not  long  since  the  poems  of  Andre  Chenier  gave  rise  to  a  law¬ 
suit  which  excited  a  good  deal  of  attention  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Channel.  M.  Worms  has  taken  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
that  case  to  discuss  the  question  in  all  its  bearings  ||,  and  his  two 
volumes  may  be  regarded  as  containing  all  the  evidence  that  could 
be  brought  together  on  the  subject.  The  documents  collected  by 
him  include  not  only  tbe  decree  of  Germinal  I.,  Year  XIII.,  of 
the  Republic,  which  still  rules  the  right  of  literary  property,  but 
the  various  enactments  promulgated  between  1 777  and  1878,  the 
principal  debates  and  trials  arising  from  that  decree,  and  documents 
illustrating  the  state  of  literary  jurisprudence  in  foreign  countries. 
If  anything  could  show  the  imperative  necessity  of  settling  once 
for  all  this  important  question,  it  would  be  the  numerous  law 
reports  and  pieces  jmtificatives  which  M.  Worms  has  so  in¬ 
dustriously  commented  upon.  M.  Alphonse  Karr  once  said,  “  La 

*  La  France  contempo raine,  ou  les  Franfals  points  par  eux-mvmes.  Par 
J.  Baumgarten.  London :  Nutt. 

+  Grammaire  Grecquc  moderne,  suivie  du  panorama  da  la  Grece  d' Ale¬ 
xandre  Soutsos.  Publide  par  Emile  Legrand.  Paris :  Maisonneuve. 

J  Grammaire  de  la  lanyue  Zendc.  Par  Abel  Ilovelaeque.  Paris  : 
Maisonneuve. 

§  Memoires  sur  les  noms  propres  el  les  titres  31usulmans.  Par  M.  Garcin 
de  Tassy.  Paris:  Maisonneuve. 

||  F.tnde  sur  la  propriety  litleraire.  Par  M.  Eernand  Worms.  Paris  : 
Lcmerre. 


propriete  litteraire  est  line  propri&lc  ”  ;  this  is  a  truism  which  is 
not  even  yet  universally  accepted  as  a  truth,  and  it  ought  to  be  the 
motto  of  the  excellent  work  for  which  we  have  to  thank  M.  Worms. 

The  French  bourgeoisie  dates  its  accession  to  power  from  the 
reign  of  Philippe-le-Bel ;  feudalism  then  received  its  first 
blow,  aud  although  it  was  not  destroyed  at  once,  yet  it  was 
evident  that  power  was  passing  from  the  hands  of  knights 
aud  barons  to  those  of  the  legists.  From  the  days  of 
Pliilippe-le-bel  to  those  of  Louis  XV.  the  influence  of  the  Third 
Estate  grew  steadily,  and  it  was  reserved  for  it  as  one  of  its  last 
and  most  important  triumphs  to  supply  the  King  with  a  mistress. 
We  must  read  the  first  chapter  of  MM.  de  Goncourt's  volume 
to  see  how  the  onward  march  of  the  bourgeoisie  was  accom¬ 
plished,  and  to  note  the  various  stages  of  its  progress.  It  is 
rather  humiliating,  no  doubt,  that  the  name  of  Mme.  de  Pompa- 
j  dour  should  appear  as  one  of  these  landmarks  ;  but  history  is  there, 
and  it  is  of  no  use  to  protest  against  facts.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  Mme.  de  Maintenon  could  claim  as  well  as  Jeanne 
Antoinette  Poisson  the  honour  of  being  a  bourgeoise  ;  let  us,  how¬ 
ever,  bow  to  the  authority  of  MM.  de  Goncourt  and  enjoy  the 
volume  with  which  they  have  presented  us.  The  method  adopted 
by  these  gentlemen  in  treating  historical  subjects  is  sufficiently 
known  ;  pamphlets,  squibs,  catalogues  of  pictures  and  drawings, 
anecdotes,  all  the  gossip  which  serious  writers  usually  neglect  as 
not  dignified  enough,  is  pressed  into  the  service,  and  the  result 
in  the  present  case  is  a  monograph  of  much  interest.* * * §  It  need 
scarcely  be  said  that  the  life  of  Mine,  de  Pompadour,  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Court  of  Versailles  during  the  latter  half  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XV.,  and  the  account  of  the  state  of  France  are  not 
very  edifying  ;  but  the  perusal  of  such  a  volume  is  perhaps  the  best 
safeguard  against  an  undue  admiration  of  “  the  good  old  times/’ 
At  any  rate,  the  estimate  given  by  MM.  de  Goncourt  of  Louis 
bien  aimes  mistress  has  long  since  received  the  unanimous  sanc¬ 
tion  of  posterity,  when  they  say  in  their  concluding  chapter  that 
she  was  “  a  rare  example  of  moral  ugliness.”  Selfishness,  dupli¬ 
city,  rascality  ( coquinerie  is  the  word  used  by  the  authors),  ambition, 
an  utter  want  of  generosity — such  was  Mme.  de  Pompadour ;  and 
yet  she  managed  to  number  amongst  her  friends  Choiseul,  Quesnay, 
and  Voltaire. 

M.  Van  den  Berg’s  compact  little  handbook  f  will  be  found 
very  useful  by  students  who  either  caunot  afford  the  time  to  read 
the  works  of  MM.  Maspero  aud  Lenormaut,  or  who  wish  to 
have  in  a  summarized  form  the  results  of  their  labours.  It  is 
divided  into  four  parts,  corresponding  respectively  to  the  ancient 
history  of  (1)  Egypt,  (2)  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  (3)  Media  and 
Persia,  (4)  Phenicia.  Each  chapter  is  preceded  by  a  brief  indication 
of  the  sources  to  be  consulted,  and  is  illustrated  by  maps  and  wood- 
cuts  ;  the  appendix  contains  an  attempt  to  settle  as  accurately  as 
possible  the  chronology  of  the  ancients,  and  a  few  simple  state¬ 
ments  respecting  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  the  cuneiform 
characters,  and  the  Phenician  alphabet. 

The  Spanish  provinces  with  which  Frenchmen  are  best  ac¬ 
quainted  are  precisely  those  which  are  the  furthest  from  the 
Pyrenees.  Madrid,  Andalusia,  Cordova,  Seville,  Granada,  and 
Cadiz  have  been  visited  from  end  to  end  by  travellers  who  know 
absolutely  nothing  about  the  Basques  and  the  Navarrese.  Yet 
between  these  two  last-named  peoples  and  the  French  there  are 
affinities  which  the  southern  districts  of  the  peninsula  do  not 
offer ;  besides,  the  political  events  of  the  last  few  years  have 
given  considerable  interest  to  what  used  to  be  called  “  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Don  Carlos  ” ;  and,  finally,  in  point  of  natural  scenery,  the 
mountains  of  Navarre  and  Alava,  and  the  valley  of  Guipuzcoa  can 
hold  their  own  against  the  basins  of  tbe  Tagus  and  the  Guadal¬ 
quivir.  Writing  under  this  impression,  M.  Louis  Lande  has 
composed  a  little  volume  \  which  may  be  recommended  to  tourists 
in  quest  of  unexplored  or  imperfectly  known  localities. 

The  description  of  Constantinople  translated  from  the  Italian  of 
Signor  Edmondo  de  Amicis  §  is  the  work  of  a  shrewd  and  patient 
observer  who  has  attentively  studied  both  the  merits  and  de¬ 
fects  of  the  Turkish  race  ;  and  who,  whilst  thoroughly  disbelieving 
the  possibility  of  converting  the  subjects  of  the  Suitan  to  European 
civilization,  is  -still  of  opinion  that  the  destinies  of  Stamboul  are 
not  yet  accomplished.  Anecdotes,  historical  episodes,  sketches  of 
scenery  and  political  remarks,  contribute  in  equal  shares  to  make 
up  this  volume. 

M.  Henri  Bellenger  has  translated  into  modern  French  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  extracts  from  the  travels  of  Marco  Polo.  ||  The  pieces 
chosen  are  very  interesting ;  and  the  editor,  whilst  altering  words 
and  phrases  which  could  not  be  easily  understood  now,  has  pre¬ 
served  as  much  as  possible  the  general  colouring  of  the  original. 
Copious  foot-notes  are  added,  derived  from  the  best  authorities. 

Educational  books  of  every  kind  abound,  and  here  wo  have 
again  to  notice  in  the  foremost  rank  the  publications  of  Messrs. 
Iiachette.  The  First  French  Book  compiled  by  M.  Henri  Bu<$H, 

*  Madame  de  Pompadour.  Par  MM.  E.  ct  J.  de  Goncourt.  Paris  : 
Charpentier. 

j-  Petite  histnire  anciennc  des  peoples  de  V  Orient.  Par  M.  3  an  den  Berg 
London  &  Paris :  L.  Iiachette  it  Go. 

J  Basques  et  Navarrais,  souvenirs  dun  voyage.  Par  Louis  Lande.  Paris: 
Didier. 

§  Constantinople.  Par  Edmond  de  Amiris.  Traduit  par  Mme.  Colomb. 
Loudon  and  Paris :  L.  Haehette  &  Go. 

||  Les  rdcits  de  Marco  Polo,  tires  de  son  Here  des  merveilles,  el  mis  en 
lautjnge  moderne.  Par  II.  Bellenger.  Paris:  Dreyi'ous. 

The  First  French  Bonk.  Grammar,  Conversation  and  Translation. 
{  Edited  by  Henri  Bud.  London  and  Paris:  L.  Iiachette  &  Co. 
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destined  for  beginners,  has  obtained  a  success  •which  it  fully 
deserves  by  the  method  with  which  the  rules  of  grammar 
are  unfolded,  and  the  simplicity  with  which  the  author  in¬ 
troduces  his  pupils  to  the  peculiarities  of  pronunciation,  syn¬ 
tactic  arrangement,  and  idiom.  The  lessons,  illustrated  by 
exercises  and  vocabularies,  lead  the  way  to  a  selection  of  choice 
extracts,  and  two  very  full  vocabularies  complete  the  volume.  The 
Second  French  Book*,  written  on  the  same  plan,  is  intended  for 
more  advanced  students,  but  is  still  of  an  elementary  character. 
We  are  glad  to  find  that  M.  Bue  has  availed  himself  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  introducing  the  new  orthographical  rules  sanctioned  by 
the  French  Academy  in  the  preface  to  the  seventh  edition  of  its 
dictionary — rules  which  consist  in  substituting  the  grave  accent 
for  the  acute  in  words  like  pier/e,  siege,  & c.  Why  we  should  ever 
have  had  the  anomaly  of  college  and  protege  is  a  fact  which  has 
not  yet  been  accounted  for.  the  Second  French  Book  is  really  a 
continuation  of  the  first,  and  gives  amongst  other  interesting  and 
useful  items  a  synopsis  of  the  previous  volume. 

M.  du  Moncel’s  excellent  little  treatise  on  the  telephone,  the 
microphone,  and  the  phonograph  f,  is  copiously  illustrated,  de¬ 
scribing  the  various  kinds  of  instruments,  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  according  to  which  they  are  constructed,  and  the  applications 
of  which  they  are  capable  for  military,  naval,  and  domestic  purposes, 
The  author,  in  his  anxiety  to  be  as  complete  as  possible,  has  de¬ 
voted  an  appendix  to  the  enumerations  of  the  facts,  discoveries, 
and  improvements  noticeable  since  the  book  was  sent  to  press. 

This  is  the  season  for  almanacs,  f  If  we  attempted  to  describe  all 
those  now  before  us,  we  should  require  a  great  deal  more  room 
than  we  can  dispose  of.  The  venerable  Mathieu  Laensberg 
deserves  to  be  named  first,  par  droit  de  naissance ;  twenty  other 
candidates  for  popularity  tread  on  his  footsteps — some  intensely 
clerical  (Almanack  du  Sucre  Occur ; — du  bon  Catholique)  ;  others 
secular,  but  useful  (Almanack  des  dames,  Almanack  du  Moniteur 
vinicole )  ;  and  many  aiming  merely  at  fun,  too  often  of  a  broad  de¬ 
scription  (Almanack  du  Charivari,  Almanack  pour  rire),  all  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated. 

Novels  and  plays  are  as  plentiful  as  ever.  The  vaudevilles  of 
M.  E.  Labiche  deserve  to  be  specially  recommended ;  the  third 
volume  now  before  us  §  is  amusing  without  coarseness.  But  what 
tales,  even  if  they  possessed  all  the  qualities  of  style  and  interest 
which  cannot  be  denied  to  MM.  Cadol  ||  and  Louis  Ulbach  ^f, 
could  stand  comparison  with  the  ever-famous  productions  of  Vol¬ 
taire’s  wit**  andLesage’s  admirable  powers  of  observation  ?  f  f  As 
for  the  novelettes  of  the  Chevalier  de  Boufflers  Jf,  they  hardly 
deserve — even  his  chef-d'oeuvre,  Aline,  reine  de.  Golconde — the 
honours  of  the  sumptuous  edition  just  published  by  M.  Quantin, 
with  an  introductory  biographical  essay  from  the  pen  of  M." Octave 
Uzanne.  We  are  told  that  the  eighteenth  century  admired  them  ; 
but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  affectation,  mannerism,  and  the 
most  artificial  style  imaginable  were  then  the  order  of  the  day. 

*  The  Second  French  Book.  Edited  by  Henri  Bue.  London  and  Paris  : 
L.  Hachctte  &  Co. 

t  Le  telephone,  le  microphone,  et  le  phonographe.  Par  le  comte  du  Moncel, 
de  l’lnstitut.  Paris  and  London  :  L.  Hachctte  &  Co. 

J  Almanacks  pour  1879.  Paris:  Plon. 

§  Theatre  complet  d’ Eugene  Labiche.  Vol.  3.  Paris  :  Levy. 

||  Berthe  Sigelier.  Par  Edouard  Cadol.  Paris  :  Le'vy. 

IT  Simple  amour.  Par  Louis  Ulbach.  Paris  :  Levy. 

**  Romans  de  Voltaire ;  avec  notices.  Par  Fr.  Dillaye.  Paris:  Le¬ 


ft  Le  Diablo  boiteux. 
Lemerre. 


Par  Lesage.  Avec  notice  par  A.  France.  Paris 


1+  Contes  du  chevalier  de  Boufflers.  Paris  :  Lemerre. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  Lave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


PARIS. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday 
of  M.  Fotheringham,  8  Hue  Neuve  des  Capucines. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TV  ORE'S  GREAT  WORKS,  “The  BRAZEN  SERPENT,” 

CHRIST  LEAVING  the  PRASTORIUM,”  and  “CHRIST  ENTERING  JERU¬ 
SALEM,  each  33  by  22  feet;  with  “Dream  of  Pilate’s  Wife,”  “Christian  Martyrs,”  &c., 
at  the  DORE  GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street.  Daily,  Ten  to  Six.  Is. 

TRIE  ANNUAL  WINTER  EXHIBITION  of  HIGH-CLASS 

f  PICTURES  at  ARTHUR  TOOTH'S  GALLERY,  5  Hnymarkct  (opposite  Her 
Majesty  s  Theatre),  is  NOW  OPEN.  Admission,  Is.,  including  Catalogue. 

SUNDAY  LECTURE  SOCIETY.— The  LECTURES  will  he 

resumed  nt  St.  George's  Hall,  Langham  Place,  on  Sunday,  November  3,  at  Four  o’clock 
precisely  :  RICHARD  A.  PROCTOR,  Esq.,  B.A.,  F.R.A.S.  (Author  of  “  Other  Worlds,”  &c,), 
on  “  Changes  in  the  Moon,”  with  Oxyhydrogen  Lantern  Illustrations. 

Members’ Annual  Subscription,  20s.  For  Tickets,  apply  (by  letter  enclosing  remittance)  to 
the  Hon.  Treasurer,  W.m.  Henry  Domyille,  Esq.,  15  Gloucester  Crescent,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
Payment  at  the  door,  Id.,  6d.,  and  (Reserved  Seats)  Is. 


IR  GILBERT  SCOTT  MEMORIA  L.— 

A.  J.  B.  BERESFORD-IIOPE,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman.— The  Committee  appointed  at 
the  Public  Meeting  held  in  the  Westminster  Chapter-house,  in  June  last,  to  erect  a  Memorial 
and  found  an  Art  Workman's  Teachership  in  honour  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  a  sum  of  nearly  £900 
having  been  raised,  earnestly  invite  further  SUBSCRIPTIONS,  to  be  paid  to  the  lion, 
treasurer,  J.  CLARKE,  Esq.,  13  Stratford  Place,  W.  ;  or  the  Bankers,  Messrs.  Cocks,  Bid- 
DDLPH,  &  Co.,  of  43  Charing  Cross. 

A  L  Y  E  R  N  O  O  L  L  E  G  E. 

_ The  NEXT  TERM  will  begin  on  Monday,  January  27. 


s 


M 


PHILOLOGY*.  — ENGLISLI  LANGUAGE.  — A  GENTLE- 

,  ?bAA\ if  Ee,&dJc’  T E H  hy  CORRESPONDENCE  the  ANGLO-SAXON 

and  NORMAN  (Old)  i  REN CH  DIALECTS.  These  two  Languages  in  an  equal  degree  go  to 
make  up  our  modern  English  Language,  and  both  are  equally  necessary  for  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  its  Grammar  and  Vocabulary.— Address,  M.A.,  care  of  Mr.  Gubbins,  Librarian, 
High  Street,  Newport,  I.W. 

INVALIDS. — A  PHYSICIAN,  living  in  a  healthy  Suburb 

-*1  of  London,  has  accommodation  for  a  PATIENT.  Terms  from  100  Guineas.  References 
to  Physicians  in  London.— Address,  M.D.,  Messrs.  Dawson  &  Sons,  121  Cannon  Street,  City. 

Y/VANTED,  a  Gentleman  to  act  as  SECRETARY  to  an 

"  "  elderly  Gentleman  residing  chiefly  in  the  South  of  France.  Must  speak  and  write  the 
French  language  fluently  and  correctly.— Address,  with  full  particulars  as  to  salary,  references, 
with  photograph,  Mr.  W.  Laird  Maccregor,  Poste  Restante,  Arcachon,  France. 

N.B.— No  letters  received  unless  fully  post  paid  (foreign  postage). 

T-J YDROPATII  y7  —  SUDBROOK  PARK,  Richmond  Hill. 

Pkystcian— Dr.  EDWARD  LANE.  M.A.,  M.D.  Edin.  A  health  resort  for  Invalids 
and  others.  Turkish  Baths  on  the  Premises.  Private  entrance  to  Richmond  Park.  Prospectus 
on  application. 

QVERLAND  ROUTE  Tnd  SUEZ  CANAL  — 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean,  India,  China, 
Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company  despatch 
their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  vid  the  Suez  Canal,  every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every 
1  nday ,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland  Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices.  123  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


RIGIITON. — BEDFORD  HOTEL. — Facing  Sea  and 

r  •  Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  of 
Ilooms.  Spacious  Cottee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

_ P.  O.  RICKARDS,  Manager, 

NO  CHARGE  FOR  STAMPING  IN  COLOURS  BY  MACHINERY 

TENNER  &  KNEW  STUB, 

^  HERALDIC  STATIONERS  and  ENGRAVERS, 

°o  ,l3tTtxvVion  t0  tjwir  sunerbspecimens  of  ILLUMINATING  RELIEF  STAMPING  and 
DIE-SINKING,  combining  the  perfection  of  work  with  the  most  moderate  price  :  also  to  their 
new  mode  of  stamping  in  colours  (by  machinery)  without  charge,  in  quantities  of  not  less  than 
two  reams  and  1,000  envelopes.  To  Clubs,  public  Companies,  and  large  consumers  generally, 
an  immense  saving  is  thus  effected.  All  kinds  of  Stationery  at  the  most  moderate  prices! 
Cash  discount  10  per  cent.  * 

JENNER  &  KNEWSTUB,  to  the  Queen,  33  St.  James’s  Street,  and  66  Jermyn  Street,  S.W. 

"P  DENT  &  CO.,  61  Strand,  and  .34  and  35  (Within)  Royal 

(7  .  •  Exchange,  London,  Manufacturers  of  WATCHES,  CHRONOMETERS,  &c.,  to  Her 
Majesty. 

Makers  of  the  Great  Westminster  Clock  (Big  Ben),  and  of  the  Standard  Clock  (the  primary 
Standard  timekeeper  of  the  United  Kingdom)  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich. 
_ Catalogues  on  application. 

rPUE  ASTRONOMER-ROYAL  Reported  to  the  Admiralty 

...  (August  13,  1870)  on  10  Chronometers  entered  for  annual  competition,  “  If.  F  DENT’S 
is  the  finest  we  have  ever  had  on  trial.”  The  Report  on  Chronometers.  Watches.  &e.  by  the 
Judges  at  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition  can  be  had  on  application. -M.  F.  DENT.  Chronometer. 
YV  uteh.  and  Clock  Maker  to  tile  Queen.  33  COCKSPUR  STREET,  ClIARING  CROSS. 

JJEAL  &  SON’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING, 

BEDKOOM  FURNITURE, 

Sent  free  by  post. 

HEAL  &  SON,  105,  196,  107.  108  TOTTENIIAM-COURT-ROAD.  LONDON,  W. 


THE  SOMMIER  TUCKER,  Patents  (1124,  3141). 

Ihis  well-known  SPRING  MATTRESS,  simple  and  portable, 

Reduced  Price,  from  20s.,  may  now  be  ordered  direct  from  the  Manufacturers 
HEWUTSON  &  MILNER, 

CABINET  MAKERS  and  UPHOLSTERERS, 

The  EXCHANGE,  211,  212,  213  Tottenham  Court  Road  (Exactly  opposite  Goodgc  Street), 
_ or  from  Agents,  whose  names  will  bo  sent  on  application. 

A  R  D  N  E  R  S~’ 

NEW  DINNER  AND  TABLE  GLASS  SERVICES 
Arc  Original  in  Design,  Effective  in  Appearance,  and  Uncquulled  in  Price. 
DINNER  SERA  ICES  from  £3  3s.  the  Set,  for  Twelve  Persons, complete. 

TABLE  GLASS  SER^  ICEs  from  £3  5s.  Gd.  the  Set,  for  Twelve  Persons,  complete. 

TABLE  GLASS  SERVICES  OF  THE 


G 


DINNER  SERVICES. 

£  s.  d. 

The  Lansdownc .  3  3  0 

The  Laurel  .  3  13  6 

The  Indiana .  j  ]  o 

The  Forest  Rose .  5  5  0 

The  Jupancsc  Bamboo .  G  G  0 


BEST  CRYSTAL. 

Tlnin  Light  Stem  Glass  . 

Engraved  Light  Stem  Glass  ... 

Richly-Cut  Glass  . 

Engraved  Flowers . 

Engraved  Grass  and  Fern . 


£  8.  d. 

3  5  6 

4  8  6 

5  5  0 
5  5  0 
7  7  0 


_  Discount  15  per  Cent. 

Coloured  Lithographic  Sheets  of  Dinner  Ware  and  Illustrated  Glass  Catalogue,  which  must  be 
returned,  are  sent,  post  free,  on  application. 

GARDNERS,  GLASS,  CHINA,  AND  LAMP  MANUFACTURERS 
453  AND  451  WEST  STRAND,  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON. 
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LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


"ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION. 

^  (Established  by  Royal  Charter,  A.D.  1720.) 

FOR  SEA,  FIRE,  LIFE,  AN1)  ANNUITIES. 

Chief  Office-ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON;  Branch— 29  FALL  MALL,  S.W. 
The  Accumulated  Funds  exceed  £3,900,000. 

JAMES  STEWART  HODGSON,  Esq.,  Governor. 

CHARLES  JOHN  MANNING,  Esq.,  Sub-Governor. 

FRANCIS  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON,  Esq.,  Deputy-Governor. 


Directors. 

Robert  Barclay,  Esq. 

John  Garratt  Cattlev,  Esq. 

Mark  Currie  Close,  Esq. 

Edward  Lames  Daniel  I,  Esq. 

William  Davidson,  Esq. 

Alexander  Druce,  Esq. 

Fredk.  Joseph  Edlmann,  Esq. 

Charles  Hermann  Goschen,  Esq. 

Charles  Ernest  Green,  Esq. 

Charles  Seymour  Grenfell.  Esq. 

Robert  Amadeus  Heath,  Esq. 

Wilmot  Hollaud,  Esq. 


Egcrton  Hubbard,  Esq.,  M.P. 
William  Knowles,  Esq. 

Nevile  Lubbock,  Esq. 

George  Forbes  Malcolmson,  Esq. 
Daniel  Meinertzhagen,  Esq. 
William  Robert  Moberly,  Esq. 
Lord  Josceline  Wm.  Percy. 

Sir  John  Rose,  Bart. 

Samuel  Leo  Schuster.  Esq. 

Eric  Carrington  Smith,  Esq. 
Montagu  Cleugh  Wilkinson,  Esq. 
Charles  Baring  Young,  Esq. 


Fire  Assurances  on  liberal  terms. 

Life  Assurances  with  or  without  participation  in  Profits. 

Bonus.— Persons  assuring  their  lives  on  the  participating  system  before  the  close  of  the 
present  year  will  be  entitled  to  share  in  the  Bonus  to  be  declared  early  in  1881. 

Loans  are  granted  on  security  of  Life  interests  in  connexion  with  Policies  of  Assurance. 

A  large  participation  in  Profits,  with  the  guarantee  of  the  invested  Capital  Stock,  and 
exemption,  under  royal  Charter,  from  the  liabilities  of  Partnership. 

All  real  improvements  in  modern  practice,  with  the  security  of  an  Office  whose  resources 
have  been  tested  by  the  experience  of  more  than  a  Century  and  a  Half. 

The  Corporation  are  open  to  consider  applications  for  Agencies. 

A  Prospectus,  Table  of  Bonus,  and  Balance  Sheet  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 
_ _  E.  R.  HANDCOCK,  Secretary. 


TT AND-IN-HAND  FIRE  and  LIFE  INSURANCE  OFFICE. 

-*"*•  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  BLACKFRIARS. 


Instituted  16%. 


The  OLDEST  Insurance  Office  in  the  World. 

The  WHOLE  OF  THE  PROFITS  arc  divided  amongst  the  Policy-holders. 
Applications  for  Agencies  are  invited  from  persons  of  influence. 


IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

X  Established  1803—1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C. ;  and  16  ft  17  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
CAPITAL,  £1,600,000.  PAID-UP  and  INVESTED,  £700,000. 


E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


P 


II  (E  N  I  X  FIRE  OFFICE, 

LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS.  LONDON-ESTABLISHED  1782. 
Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 


JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  Secretary. 


XTORTHERN  FIRE  and  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

*  Established  1836. 

Office  tx  LONDON— 1  MOORGATE  STREET. 

Accumulated  Funds  (December  31,  1877)  . £2,215,000. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

T’lIE  AGRA  BANK,  Limited.  —  Established  in  1833. 

■*-  CAPITAL  £1,000,000. 

Head  Office— NICHOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON. 
BRANCHES  in  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Kurrachce,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai, 

Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  are  kept  at  the  Head  Office  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers, 
and  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  does  not  fall  below  £100. 

Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz. : 

At  5  per  cent,  per  ann.,  subject  to  12  months’  Notice  of  Withdrawal. 

For  shorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank,  free  of 
extra  charge  ;  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 

Sales  and  Purchases  effected  in  Britisli  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  and  the  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON,  Chairman. 


DOMINION  OP  CAN  ADA.— 1878. 

rjITY  of  QUEBEC  SIX  PER  CENT.  STERLING 

CONSOLIDATED  FUND  LOAN, 

For  $500,000  Currency, 

Or  £102,739  14s.  6d.  STERLING. 

In  Bonds  to  Bearer,  500  of  £100  each,  203  of  £200  each,  and  1  Bond  of  £130  14s.  Ctf. 
Sterling,  payable  in  London,  July  1,  1908. 

Interest  payable  in  Sterling,  half-yearly,  by  Coupon,  at  the  Clydesdale  Banking 
Company,  in  London,  on  January  1  and  July  1  in  each  year. 


City  < 

OF  ( _ 
virtue 
41  cS 

poration. 

These  Debentures  are  payable  to  Bearer,  and  form  part  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the  Citv 
of  Quebec,  and  are  issued  tor  the  purpose  stated  in  the  Act  of  the  Legislature.  J 

At  foot  is  copy  of  a  Statement  as  to  the  City  Revenue,  Property,  and  Debt. 

The  Interest  on  the  Debentures  commences  from  July  1,  1878,  and  the  Coupons  arc  pnvabie  in 
Sterling,  on  January  1  and  July  1  in  each  year,  ,ut  the  Clypksoale  Baxkiso  Company, 
Lombard  Street,  Loudon.  * 

The  | 
secured 
be  kept  c. ... 

Dominion  of  Canada  or  ot  the  Province  of  (Quebec,  or  in  redemption  of  the  Terminable  Deben¬ 
tures  of  the  City  issued  since  February  1,  1870. 

Tenders  in  the  form  annexed  will  be  received  at  the  Clydesdale  Banking  Company, 
?iw.v0,!!iii  i  Strec?f  4°»don,  until  I  woo  clock  on  Thursday,  the  7th  instant,  where  and  when 
they  will  be  opened  m  the  presence  of  such  of  the  Applicants  as  may  attend. 

G,HierS?rntUreS  a!J°Ped  t0  the  hi~hest  bidders,  but  no  Tender  will  be  accepted  at  less 

than  £103  for  eveiy  £100  of  Debentures.  As  the  Debentures  carry  interest  from  July  1  lust, 
upwards  of  five  months  interest,  equal  to  about  £2  14s.,  will  therefore  have  accrued  on  each 
Debenture  at  the  date  payment  in  full  is  to  be  made. 

Payment  will  be  required  as  follows : 

Ten  per  Cent,  on  Application,  to  be  enclosed  in  the  Tender  ;  Fifteen  per  Cent,  on  Allot¬ 
ment,  and  the  Balance  ou  Thursday,  December  12  next,  when  the  Debentures  will  be 
delivered. 

Tenders  at  a  price  including  a  fraction  of  a  shilling  other  than  sixpence  will  not  be  preferen¬ 
tially  accepted,  and  should  the  equivalent  Tenders  exceed  the  amount  of  the  Debentures”  to 
be  allotted,  a  pro  ratd  distribution  will  be  made. 

Applicants  desiring  to  pay  up  in  full  in  anticipation  of  the  date  fixed  as  above  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  ot  the  balance,  will  be  entitled  to  do  so,  receiving  rebate  ut  Bank  Rate  for  such  pre¬ 
payment.  1 

forf  d'ture  *°  aU^  *ns^mcn^  ^ie  ^ue  render  all  previous  payments  liable  to 


,  .  ,  'VY,  /VA-  ;. oi  me  o uiie 1 1 lent  copied  oeiow,  may 

be  inspected  at  the  Office  ot  Messrs.  Murray,  Hutchins,  &  Stirling,  li  BirclunLane, 
London,  Solicitors.  * 

Forms  of  Tender  may  he  obtained  on  application  at  the  Clydesdale  Banking  Company, 
30  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.,  niul  at  Messrs.  Panmure  Gordon  &  Co.,  Stuck  Brokers, 
Hatton  Court,  Threadueedle  Street,  E.C. 

30  Lombard  Street,  London,  November  1,  1878. 


TNDIGESTION. — MORSON’S  PREPARATIONS  of  PEP- 

„  Name  on  label.  Highly  recommended  by  the  Medical  Profession.  Sold  in 

Bottles  os  W  INE,at3s.5s.,  and9s.;  LOZENGES,  2  s.  Gd.  and  4s.  fid.;  GLOBULES,  2s.,  3s.  6d.t 
and  6s.  6d.:  and  POWDER,  m  1  oz.  Bottles,  at  4s.  each —  By  ail  Chemists,  and  the  Manufac¬ 
turers,!..  MORSON  &  SON,  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,  London. 
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EASTERN  POLICY  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

ORD  BEACONSEIELD’S  speech  this  evening  may 
perhaps  disappoint  the  curiosity  with  which  it  is  ex¬ 
pected,  but  it  will  scarcely  sink  to  the  level  of  recent 
Ministerial  discourses.  When  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  no 
disclosure  to  make,  he  knows  better  than  some  of  his  col¬ 
leagues  how  to  substitute  an  epigram  for  an  explanation, 
and  how  to  indicate  a  mysterious  meaning  in  reticence 
which  may  possibly  have  nothing  behind  it.  It  may  be 
added  that  he  has  often  a  definite  purpose  in  language 
which  seems  sometimes  ambiguous  and  sometimes  rash. 
He  incurred  great  and  plausible  censure  by  the  defiance 
which  he  addressed  to  Russia  at  the  Guildhall  two  years 
ago.  The  Bulgarian  clamour  was  then  at  its  height ; 
and,  as  Liberal  speakers  afterwards  complained,  the  Go¬ 
vernment  had  lately  received  pacific  assurances  from  the 
Emperor  of  Russia.  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  nevertheless 
satisfied  himself  that  Russia  was  preparing  an  invasion 
of  Turkey  which  could  only  be  averted  by  timely 
warning  of  resolute  opposition.  In  spite  of  popular 
prejudice,  and  notwithstanding  the  half-hearted  policy 
of  some  of  his  principal  colleagues,  he  used  the  only 
language  which  seemed  to  him  likely  to  obviate  war. 
If  he  had  been  cordially  supported  by  the  Cabinet,  by 
Parliament,  and  by  the  country,  he  might  perhaps  have 
accomplished  his  object;  but  eventually  the  Russian 
Government  rightly  judged  that  it  would  be  allowed  to 
crush  Turkey  without  direct  impediment  on  the  part  of 
England.  Whatever  may  be  Lord  Beaconsfield’ s  present 
designs,  he  will  do  well  to  recollect  that  an  English 
Government,  if  it  wishes  to  be  formidable  in  diplomacy, 
must  take  the  nation  into  its  confidence.  There  can  be 
little  difficulty  in  obtaining  popular  sanction  for  the  war 
in  Afghanistan  which'  will  follow  the  almost  certain 
rejection  by  the  Ameer  of  the  latest  overture.  The  delay 
imposed  against  their  will  on  the  Viceroy  and  his  Council 
will  probably  admit  of  explanation.  The  deliberate  adoption 
of  a  course  which  is  certain  to  be  denounced  as  timid 
may  sometimes  be,  or  may  be  represented  as  being,  a  proof 
of  conscious  strength.  The  more  complicated  questions 
arising  from  Russian  infringements  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
will  require  more  delicate  treatment ;  but  Lord  Beacons¬ 
field  may  perhaps  appeal  with  effect  to  the  patriotic  feel¬ 
ing  which  is  ostentatiously  disclaimed  by  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Opposition.  The  unconcealed  and  un¬ 
qualified  sympathy  of  Sir  W.  Harcourt  with  the  perfidious 
triumphs  of  Russian  diplomacy  may  be  explained,  not  by 
any  real  ill  will  to  his  own  country,  but  by  a  too  ex¬ 
clusive  attention  to  the  interests  of  party ;  but  a  skilful 
critic  may  show  by  a  literal  interpretation  that  the 
opponents  of  the  Government  rejoice  in  national  disasters. 

The  simultaneous  publication  in  England  and  France  of 
Lord  Salisbury’s  correspondence  with  M.  Waddington  will 
perhaps  relieve  Lord  Beaconsfield  of  the  troublesome 
task  of  defending  the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention.  It  is 
true  that  in  communicating  with  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  Lord  Salisbury  had  only  to  dissipate  real  or  affected 
suspicions  of  English  designs  of  interference  with  the 
rights  or  pretensions  of  France  in  the  Levant ;  but  for  the 
purpose  of  justifying  the  defensive  alliance  with  Turkey 
and  the  occupation  of  Cyprus,  it  was  material  to  explain 
the  interest  of  England  in  the  unexpected  arrangement 
which  had  been  made  before  the  meeting  of  the  Congress. 
The  treaty,  in  fact,  lay  outside  the  subject-matter  of  the  1 


deliberations  of  the  Plenipotentiaries ;  but  the  French 
Minister  felt  or  professed  uneasiness  as  to  the  further 
designs  of  England,  and  he  cannot  be  blamed  for  taking 
the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  fresh  disclaimer  of 
ambitious  purposes  in  Egypt  and  Syria.  Assurances 
to  the  same  effect  had  been  given  previously  on  more 
than  one  occasion ;  but  as  Cyprus  is  only  a  few  hours’ 
sail  from  Egyptian  and  Syrian  ports,  the  situation  was 
undoubtedly  changed.  Lord  Salisbury’s  assurances,  though 
they  are  confined  to  the  present  intentions  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  apparently  satisfy  the  French  Minister.  Future 
intervention  in  Egypt  would  not  be  incompatible  with  good 
faith  ;  but  it  would  justify  remonstrance  or  intervention 
on  the  part  of  France.  Lord  Salisbury’s  full  admission  of 
the  justice  of  French  pretensions  in  Egypt  and  Syria  will 
be  practically  binding  on  his  successors.  In  the  course  of 
his  Note  Lord  Salisbury  mentions  the  pressure  vrhich  had 
been  placed  on  England  to  occupy  Egypt.  It  is  well 
known  that  in  an  early  stage  of  the  Eastern  controversy 
Prince  Bismarck  urged  the  English  Government  to  take 
possession  of  Egypt  and  Crete  as  part  of  an  arrangement 
to  which  Russia  would  have  readily  acceded.  The  measure 
would  have  involved  the  partition  of  a  considerable  part 
of  Turkey,  and  it  would  have  extended  the  League  of 
the  three  Empires  into  a  quadruple  alliance.  Prince 
Bismarck’s  object  would  have  been  attained  in  estab¬ 
lishing  a  chronic  antagonism  between  England  and 
France.  Russia  would  have  been  relieved  from  the  fear 
of  opposition  to  her  aggressive  schemes,  and  Austria 
must  necessarily  have  acquiesced.  The  refusal  of  the 
English  Government  ought  to  be  satisfactory  to  France, 
and  it  was  undoubtedly  judicious.  It  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  any  Power  should  be  habitually  hostile  to 
England ;  but  a  quarrel  with  France  would  be  more 
painful  and  more  dangerous  than  unfriendly  relations  with 
any  more  remote  State.  It  has  been  necessary  to  incur 
the  consequences  of  rejecting  the  German  overtures. 
From  that  time  Prince  Bismarck  has  given  a  steady  diplo¬ 
matic  support  to  Russia,  and  it  is  probably  under  his  in¬ 
fluence  that  Count  Andrassy  has  never  concerted  with 
England  a  systematic  resistance  to  Russian  encroach¬ 
ments. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  would  increase  the  public  confidence 
in  the  foreign  policy  of  his  Government  if  he  were  able 
to  expand  and  complete  Lord  Salisbury’s  apology  for 
the  Convention  with  Turkey  and  the  occupation  of 
Cyprus.  In  his  Note  to  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  Lord  Salisbury  calls  attention  to  the  isolation 
of  England  in  consequence  of  the  unwillingness  of 
France  and  Austria  to  perform  the  engagements  of  the 
Tripartite  Treaty  of  1856.  While  the  stipulations  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  provided  mainly  for  the  security  of  Euro¬ 
pean  Turkey,  the  three  Powers  agreed  among  themselves 
to  guarantee  against  foreign  attack  the  whole  dominions 
of  the  Sultan.  The  Tripartite  Treaty  was  really  devised 
and  proposed  by  the  Austrian  Government  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  the  security  of  a  French  and  English  alliance 
against  the  threatened  revenge  of  Russia.  When  the 
case  occurred  for  which  the  treaty  had  provided,  France 
had  become  resolutely  devoted  to  peace,  and  Austria  was 
by  German  contrivance  intimately  associated  with  Russia. 
Neither  Power  was  disposed  to  undertake  at  Berlin  the 
defence  of  Turkish  interests  in  Asia,  and  consequently 
England  had  to  choose  between  the  abandonment  of 
Turkey  and  separate  action.  The  Ministers  have  not  yet 
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explained  the  necessity  of  incurring  a  formal  obli¬ 
gation  to  pursue  a  course  'which  might  perhaps  in  any 
case  have  been  found  expedient.  The  political  duty  of 
protecting  Asiatic  Turkey  might  have  been  performed 
without  giving  the  Porte  a  right  to  demand  assist¬ 
ance.  There  may  nevertheless  be  some  force  in  Lord 
Salisbury's  suggestion  that  the  population  of  Asia  Minor, 
left  wholly  without  hope  of  foreign  aid,  would  have  gravi¬ 
tated  to  Russia.  It  may  also  have  been  necessary  to  offer 
the  Turkish  Government  an  equivalent  for  its  vague  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  control  and  assistance  of  England  in 
domestic  administration.  Lord  Salisbury's  explanation  of 
the  reasons  for  acquiring  Cyprus  would  be  more  in¬ 
telligible  if  the  island  had  contained  an  harbour.  Ho 
informs  M.  V.  adi  rKGTO  as  he  had  stated  in  his  despatch 
to  ilr.  Cross,  that  Malta  was  too  distant  a  station  for  the 
forces  which  might  be  required  to  watch  movements  on 
the  frontier  of  Asia  Minor.  The  difference  in  the  time  of 
passage  would  be  insignificant,  and  the  facilities  for  cm- 
barkation  are  greater  at  Malta  than  in  Cyprus.  Un¬ 
fortunately  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  not  in  the  habit  of 
elaborating  practical  details. 

It  will  jierhaps  not  be  convenient  to  explain  the  exact 
reason  for  the  latest  Indian  measure  of  the  Government. 
The  despatch  of  a  second  summons  to  the  Ameer  is  said 
to  have  caused  irritation  in  India,  and  it  has  produced 
some  surprise  in  England,  but  in  matters  of  this  kind  it  is 
necessary  to  repose  provisional  confidence  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  For  the  impending  war  Lord  Beaconsfield  and 
his  colleagues  are  principally  and  perhaps  exclusively 
responsible.  Lord  Lytton,  in  a  despatch  which  has 
been  frequently  quoted,  expressly  stated  that  his  policy 
was  framed  with  the  advantage  of  personal  communica¬ 
tion  with  Lord  Salisbury,  and  as  part  of  a  system 
affecting  England  as  well  as  India.  It  was  probably  in 
pursuance  of  instructions  from  home  that  he  retained  in 
Khelat  the  force  which  had  been  sent  there  by  Lord 
Horthbrooic,  and  that  he  occupied  Quettah.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  had  perhaps  before  that  time  acquired  full  knowledge 
ot  the  Russian  intrigues  which  preceded  the  mission  to 
Cabul ;  and  the  determination  to  coerce  the  Ameer,  if  it 
should  prove  impossible  to  conciliate  him,  may  have  been 
formed  long  before  it  was  publicly  known.  Lord  Beacons¬ 
field  may  confidently  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  his 
audience  at  the  Guildhall  to  support  the  Government  in 
its  efforts  to  repel  a  danger  which  seriously  menaces  India. 
The  extent  of  the  preparations  for  the  war  could  scarcely 
have  been  anticipated  from  the  experience  of  two  cam¬ 
paigns  in  which,  with  an  interval  of  three  years,  two 
English  generals  with  armies  consisting  principally  of 
native  troops  marched  without  serious  opposition  to  Cabul. 
Excessive  caution  is  in  every  way  better  than  rashness, 
and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  Afghans  may  receive 
assistance  from  Russia ;  yet  it  must  bo  remembered  that 
the  astounding  statement  that  some  thousands  of  Russian 
seddiers  have  been  allowed  or  ordered  to  enter  the  Afghan 
service  is  made  by  the  Berlin  Correspondent  of  the  Times, 
who,  for  reasons  known  to  himself  and  perhaps  to  his 
Government,  has  always  endeavoured  to  embroil  England 
with  Russia. 


PRINCE  BISMARCK. 


bjpELE  English  public  is  indebted  to  the  Times  for  a 
JL  summary  of  a  work  in  which  more  is  told  about  a 
great  man  than  a  great  man  usually  allows  to  be  told 
about  him  in  his  lifetime.  This  work  is  the  production 
of  an  ardent  admirer  of  Prince  Bismarck,  and  it  is  safe  to 
guess  that  the  bulk  of  the  composition  is  not  as  amusinp- 
and  interesting  as  the  extracts  which  have  been  judiciously 
selected  from  it.  But  at  any  rate  these  extracts  are 
amusing  and  interesting  in  the  highest  degree.  They 
place  before  us  the  Prince  in  all  his  calculated  audacity, 
and  they  contain  a  number  of  his  judgments  on  some  of  the 
most  eminent  of  his  contemporaries.  It  has  apparently  been 
his  lot  in  life  to  have  principally  to  deal  with  two  classes 
of  men — cowards  and  fools  ;  and  he  delights  in  thinking 
that  he  has  bullied  the  former  and  gauged  the  capacity 
of  the  latter.  When  he  first  entered  on  his  task  of  re¬ 
fashioning  Germany,  he  found  Austria  in  possession  not 
only  of  a  political  but  of  a  social  supremacy.  Not  only  was 
Austria  the  head  of  the  Confederation,  but  it  was  accepted 
as  a  maxim  that  Austria  was  socially  above  all  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Confederation,  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria 


was  the  King  of  all  other  German  Kings,  and  that  they 
were  to  treat  him  as  nobles  treat  a  sovereign.  His  repre¬ 
sentatives  were  to  do  as  they  pleased,  and  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  other  German  States  were  only  to  follow  the 
Austrian  example  if  expressly  invited  to  do  so.  The 
Prussian  Court  was  always  stringing  itself  up  to  dispute 
:  the  political  supremacy  of  Austria,  but  until  Prince  Bis- 
j  MARCK  arrived  on  the  scene  it  never  ventured  to  call  the 
social  supremacy  of  Austria  in  question.  Social  habits 
colour  political  thoughts  so  profoundly  that,  as  the 
i  ki.vce  saw,  a  social  must  precede  a  political  re¬ 
volution.  Unless,  when  they  met,  the  representatives  of 
1  i  ussia  behaved  as  if  conscious  of  being  on  an  equality 
with  the  representatives  of  Austria,  no  one  would  believe 
that  Prussia  was  really  prepared  to  challenge  Austria  in 
the  field  of  politics.  A  social  Sadowa  was  indispensable, 
and  the  Prince  fought  and  won  his  Sadowa  on  the  great 
question  of  tobacco.  It  had  become  a  recognized  usage 
that  the  Austrian  representative  should  smoke  while 
engaged  in  business,  but  that  no  one  else  might  smoke  in 
his  august  presence.  On  the  sittings  of  the  Military 
Commission  Count  Tiiun  alone  smoked,  and  the  Prussian 
Rochow,  although  longing  to  light  his  cigar,  did  not  dare 
to  presume  so  far.  It  was  expected,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  the  Prussian  Commissioner  would  show  as 
much  deference  to  the  Austrian  Commissioner  as  a  Com¬ 
missioner  fro  in  W iirtomberg  or  Darmstadt.  Prince  Bismarck 
had  the  courage,  and  real  courage  was  required,  to  break  the 
spell.  He  had  previously  called  on  Count  Thun  and  been 
desired  to  wait  while  the  Count  smoked  and  went  on 
with  his  business.  Bismarck  quietly  took  a  cigar  out  of 
the  Count’s  box  and  smoked  too.  But  this  was  only  in 
private,  and  the  Count  might  think  that  it  was  a  mere 
piece  of  undesigned  gaucherie.  It  was  veiy  different 
when,  in  the  sitting  of  a  Commission  with  all  the  delegates 
of  the  minor  States  present  as  spectators,  Bismarck,  on 
seeing  Count  Tiiun  smoke,  pulled  a  cigar  out  of  his  pocket 
and  asked  for  a  light.  There  was  a  moment  of  awe  and 
expectancy,  during  which  the  assembly  waited  to  see 
what  the  Count  would  do.  He  capitulated,  and  did  as  he 
was  asked.  The  social  supremacy  of  Austria  vanished  in 
the  fumes  of  a  cigar. 

The  Prince  has  been  extremely  free  in  giving  his 


fideiitial  friend  the  means  of  knowing  and  publishing 
the  opinions  he  has  formed  as  to  some  of  those  with 
whom  he  carried  on  his  diplomatic  struggles.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  his  French  friends  or  enemies. 
He  seems  to  have  had  a  very  poor  opinion  of  the  late 
Emperor  of  the  French,  and  to  have  formed  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  there  was  little  strength  or  wisdom  beneath 
the  Emperor’S  silence  and  reserve.  He  was,  as  the  Prince 
thinks,  nothing  more  than  a  Tiefenbacher,  a  popular 
German  expression  for  a  hesitating,  pretentious,  indolent 
general.  The  diplomatic  ability  of  M.  Thiers  did  not 
impress  him  as  much  as  might  have  been  expected. 
“  He  came  to  me  as  a  negotiator  when  he  had  not 
“gumption  enough  for  a  horse-dealer.”  The  Prince 
found  it  easy  to  worm  secrets  out  of  him,  and 
managed  to  make  him  tell  that  Paris  had  only 
provisions  for  a  month  more.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  what  was  the  occasion  to  which  the  Prince  was 
referring.  It  is  very  difficult  to  find  any  interview  which 
could  have  been  in  his  mind  except  one  of  those  that  took 
place  in  the  October  of  1870.  If  the  secret  was  then 
wormed  out  of  M.  Thiers,  the  secret  had  at  least  the 
diplomatic  merit  of  not  being  true,  as  the  provisions  of 
Paris  lasted  more  than  three  months  after  October. 
When,  again,  the  Prince  says  that  M.  Thiers  was  far 
too  sentimental  to  bargain  well,  he  might  have 
recollected  that  it  was  in  deference  to  the  passionate 
appeals  of  M.  Thiers  that  Belfort  was  given  up  to 
France.  M.  Thiers  may  not  have  had  the  supreme 
ability  of  a  judicious  horse-dealer,  but  when  he 
was  negotiating  with  Prince  Bismarck  he  was  not 
in  the  position  of  a  man  who  wants  to  sell  or  buy  a  horse. 
The  Prince  had  got  the  horse  of  M.  Thiers,  and  all  that 
M.  Thiers  could  do  was  to  buy  his  own  horse  back  ascheaply 
as  its  possessor  by  violence  would  permit.  Contemporary 
Frenchmen  will,  however,  not  mind  much  what  the  Prince 
has  chosen  to  say  about  M.  Thiers  or  the  Emperor.  Their 
amusement  or  indignation  will  be  reserved  for  the  Prince’s 
withering  remarks  about  M.  Jules  Favre.  Of  course 
Bismarck  thought  Jules  Favre  foolishly  and  despicably 
sentimental.  But  a  Frenchman  does  not  mind  being 
thought  sentimental  by  a  German.  That  he  feels  acutely 
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and  shows  his  feelings  openly  is  to  a  Frenchman  part  of 
his  natural  superiority.  M.  Jules  Favre  would  not  lose 
anything  of  his  own  respect  or  of  the  respect  of  others  it 
all  the  world  knew  that  he  cried  when  outbargained 
by  a  German  horse-dealer.  On  the  contrary,  M.  Jules 
F4VRE  has  always  been  proud,  and  his  friends  have  been 
proud  with  him,  that  he  shed  bitter,  scalding  tears  when 
the  cession  of  Metz  and  Strasburg  was  broached.  He 
swears  he  cried,  and  M.  Jules  Simon,  as  a  friend  and  an  his¬ 
torian,  knows  that  he  cried.  But  the  Prince  cruelly  digs 
him  a  blow  that  will  come  to  him  like  a  fatal  stab. 
He  says  that  M.  Jules  Favee  did,  indeed,  try  to  cry, 
but  that  he  could  not  manage  it.  The  tears  would 
not  flow,  and  so  the  scenic  effect  was  spoilt,  although 
M.  Jules  Favee  had  prepared  for  it  with  the  utmost  care 
by  painting  his  face  white.  There  is  scarcely  any¬ 
thing  in  history  more  grimly  comic  than  the  scene 
which  is  thus  suggested.  "  Very  possibly  the  Prince  only 
saw  what  his  cynicism  allowed  him  to  see.  He  may  have 
been  so  tickled  with  the  supposed  spectacle  of  a  rival 
diplomatist  having  powdered  or  painted  his  face  to  the 
proper  agony  tint,  and  not  being  able  to  blubber  w  hen 
the  expected  moment  for  blubbering  arrived,  that  he  may 
have  been  blind  to  tears  that  were  really  shed  and  to  a 
face  of  its  natural  hue.  But  nothing  will  dimmish  the 
delight  of  the  Conservative  journals  of  France  in  the  story 
as  Prince  Bismarck  has  chosen  to  tell  it. 

His  own  countrymen,  however,  are  judged  with  the 
same  severity,  and  stung  with  the  same  shafts  of  ridi¬ 
cule.  The  main  impression  which  his  intercourse  with 
the  most  eminent  of  them  seems  to  have  left  on  him  is  that 
they  were  chiefly  eminent  as  bores.  Nothing  can  be  more 
graphic  or  amusing  than  his  description  of  the  great 
Humboldt  prosing  on  with  a  eulogy  of  some  unknown 
French  luminary,  while  General  Gerlach  snored  on  a  stool, 
the  Queen  was  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  her  embroidery, 
and  the  King  occupied  himself  with  turning  over  a  book 
of  engravings.  The  Prince  boasts  that  he  possesses  in  the 
highest  perfection  the  art  of  standing  bores  when  anything  is 
to  be  gained  by  standing  them,  and  that  in  his  younger  days 
he  won  the  confidence  and  affection  of  Metternich  by  simply 
entreating  him  to  go  on  and  on  when  he  had  once  begun 
to  maunder.  The  habitual  prolixity,  however,  of  Prussian 
ambassadors  not  only  tried  but  exhausted  his  patience. 
He  complained  to  his  confidant  with  much  bitterness .  of 
the  endless  piles  of  perfectly  useless  correspondence  with 
which  Count  VON  der  Goltz  and  Count  Bernstorff  used  to 
inundate  the  Foreign  Office.  According  to  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck,  the  former  diplomatist  had  not  an  idea  in 
his  head,  except  such  as  were  inspired  by  his  infatua¬ 
tion  for  the  successive  Queens  in  whose  Courts  he  lived ; 
and  yet  Von  der  Goltz  sent  him  reams  of  paper  about 
nothing,  and  was  only  outstripped  by  Count  Bernstorff  in 
the  profuseness  of  a  correspondence  which  the  Prince 
thought  valueless.  He  owned  that  Arnim  was  intelligent, 
but  his  perpetual  vacillations  irritated  a  chief  who. always 
had  clear  opinions,  and  was  always  sure  that  his  clear 
opinions  were  right.  The  Prince  himself  always  went  to 
work  m  the  shortest  way.  He  recounts  how  the  Huke  of 
Augustenburg  lost  a  crown  during  an  hour  s  conver¬ 
sation  with  him  in  a  billiard-room.  Bismarck  began  by 
calling  the  Duke  “  Highness,”  to  give  him  a  foretaste  of 
the  o'lories  awaiting  him,  then  intimated  that  Prussia 
must3  have  Kiel  given  her  by  the  possible  monarch, 
and  on  finding  the  Duke  stiffer  than  was  convenient,  began 
to  call  him  “  Serenity,”  to  show  that  his  chance  was  gone, 
and  plainly  told  him  in  the  end  that  Prussia  could  wring 
the  neck  of  the  chicken  she  bad  hatched.  In  short,  Punce 
Bismarck  was  much  abler  and  much  bolder,  and,  it  may  be 
added,  much  more  unscrupulous,  than  those  with  whom  he 
had  to  deal.  The  work  he  had  to  do  was  as  rough  as  it 
was  great,  and  probably  a  less  dictatorial  man  could  not 
have  done  it.  Success  has  glorified  a  character  which 
failure  would  have  exposed  to  much  merited  reproach. 


LORD  CARNARVON  OX  IMPERIAL 
ADMINISTRATION. 


LORD  CARNARVON’S  address  to  the  Edinburgh 
Philosophical  Institution  could  perhaps  not  be 
expected  to  contribute  to  the  philosophy  of  Impe¬ 
rial  Administration.  Local  managers  ol  Institutes  and 
Associations  are  excusably  anxious  to  illustrate  their 
periodical  celebrations  by  the  presence  and  participa¬ 


tion  of  eminent  strangers,  who  come  to  be  seen  and 
heard  rather  than  to  propound  original  theories.  Lord 
Carnarvon  has  discharged  with  ability  and  success  the 
important  functions  of  Colonial  Minister,  and  he  there¬ 
fore  speaks  with  authority  on  one  considerable  part  of 
the  subject  which  he  selected  for  his  discourse.  It  is 
to  be  supposed  that  his  audience  was  satisfied  with  a 
Graceful  series  of  generalities  which  might  have  readily 
occurred  to  the  most  inexperienced  essayist  on  Colonial 
Government.  Like  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Lord  Car¬ 
narvon  seems  to  think  that  commonplaces  familiar  to 
himself  may  impress  provincial  hearers  with  a  certain 
effect  of  novelty.  Ho  accordingly  explained  to  the 
Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institution  that  the  Crown 
Colonies  are  directly  administered  by  the  Colonial 
Office,  that  in  some  parts  of  the  West  Indies  consti¬ 
tutional  government  has  been  found  temporarily  or  per¬ 
manently  impracticable,  and,  lastly,  that  Canada,  Australia, 
and  the  Cape  administer  their  own  affairs,  though  the 
Colonial  Secretary  has  much  to  do  .  in  managing  their 
relations  with  the  mother-country.  Some  of  the  colonies, 
or,  in  other  words,  Canada,  border  on  the  territory  of 
foreign  nations — that  is  to  say,  the  United  States.  Lord 
Carnarvon  remembers  with  pleasure  that  during  his  four 
years  of  office  no  unfriendly  word  had  passed  between  the 
Colonial  Department  and  the  American  Government.  .  It 
was  not  necessary  to  mention  the  difficulty  with  which 
the  settlement  of  the  amount  of  compensation  for  the 
Fisheries  has  been  attended  ;  and  it  was  to  Lord  Carnar¬ 
von’s  successor  that  the  American  Secretary  of  State  ad¬ 
dressed  the  strange  proposal  of  reopening  the  award.  Lord 
Carnarvon  also  thought  it  inexpedient  to  notice  the  demand 
lately  preferred,  in  characteristically  strong  language,  of 
compensation  for  the  destruction  by  Newfoundland  fisher¬ 
men  of  some  American  nets.  Mr.  Evarts  adheres  strictly 
to  the  precedents  established  by  former  Ministers  in  select¬ 
ing  the  most  inconvenient  time  for  making  an  unpleasant 
communication.  It  is  true  that,  although  the  squabble  in 
Newfoundland  occurred  in  Lord  Carnarvon’s  time,  he 
happily  escaped  by  his  retirement  from  office  the  duty  of 
conducting  the  correspondence  ;  but,  whatever  may  be  the 
case  with  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institution,  the 
country  in  general  is  more  interested  in  a  vexatious  mis¬ 
understanding  with  the  United  States  than  in  the  personal 
good  luck  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  for  the  time  being. 

The  harmony  proper  to  the  occasion  would  perhaps 
have  been  disturbed  by  any  reference  to  the  only  colonial 
questions  on  which  Lord  Carnarvon’s  opinion  might  have 
been  received  with  interest  and  curiosity.  Nothing  can 
be  more  agreeable  than  to  acquiesce  in  the  self-govern¬ 
ment  of  the  great  colonies,  and  to  appreciate  the  loyalty 
which  they  display  when  they  have  no  temptation  to  in¬ 
dulge  the  contrary  feeling.  The  intelligent  members  of  a 
Scotch  Institution  cannot  but  have  known  as  well  as  Lord 
Carnarvon  all  the  facts  and  theories  which  he  thought  fit 
to  enumerate.  None  of  them  had  enjoyed  equal  opportunities 
of  judging  whether  serious  danger  is  likely  to  arise  from 
threatened  conflicts  between  local  and  Imperial  interests 
or  claims.  The  Assembly  of  the  rising  colony  of  Victoria 
has  lately  resolved  on  a  scheme  for  depriving  the  Council  of 
all  political  power,  and  for  resorting  in  certain  contingencies 
to  a  measure  repugnant  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  English  Constitution,  in  the  form  of  a  popular  vote. 
The  French  have  learned  by  experience  that  the  process 
which  they  call  a  plebiscite  is  incompatible  with  represen¬ 
tative  government ;  but  it  is  enough  for  the  majority  .of  the 
Victoria  Assembly  that  it  is  an  arrangement  in  the  highest 
degree  democratic.  As  it  is  known  that  the  Legislative 
Council  will  not  pass  the  measure,  the  Ministers  propose 
to  refer  their  proposal  directly  to  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment.  In  the  debates  in  the  Assembly  the  revolutionary 
leaders  repeatedly  threatened  secession  as  the  alternative 
of  compliance  with  their  demands.  The  decision  will 
require  profound  consideration  both  of  general  principles 
and  of  practical  expediency ;  yet  no  one  could  have  in¬ 
ferred  from  Lord  Carnarvon’s  language  that  any  such 
embarrassment  was  likely  to  affect  the  colonial  relations 
of  the  Empire.  The  agitation  now  beginning  in  Canada 
for  a  Customs  Union  with  the  United  States  may,  if  it 
gains  ground,  raise  issues  still  more  difficult  of  solution. 
A  great  man  is  reported  to  have  said  on  the  death  of  his 
brother,  who  was  also  an  eminent  statesman,  “  He  was  an 
“  agreeable  man  when  he  was  in  good  humour.”  Tin- 
colonies  are  agreeable  dependencies  when  they  are  in  good 
humour;  but  Lord  Carnarvon  forgot  to  apply  the  necessary 
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qualification.  An  inquiry  into  the  eventual  compatibility 
of  responsible  government  with  allegiance  to  the  Crown 
of  England  may  perhaps  be  reserved  by  Lord  Carnarvon 
for  a  more  suitable  opportunity.  The  permanence  of  the 
colonial  empire  is  as  important  a  matter  as  the  abolition 
of  slavery  on  the  Gold  Coast. 

It  appeared  that  the  ambiguous  phrase  of  “  Imperial 
administration  included  Indian  government  and  even 
foreign  relations  ;  and  it  was  perhaps  because  Lord  Car¬ 
narvon  was  impatient  to  reach  a  more  exciting  topic  that 
he  left  out  of  his  address  everything  connected  with  the 
colonies  which  could  suggest  doubt  or  dispute.  He 
declared  that  all  that  he  had  said  of  the  colonies  applied  in 
a  still  stronger  degree  to  India,  because  the  population  was 
larger.  \V  hat  he  had  said  of  the  self-governing  colonies, 
of  the  Crown  colonies,  and  of  the  colonics  of  mixed  con¬ 
stitution,  could  apply  but  indirectly  to  India,  which  is 
not  self-governed,  and  which  has  an  entirely  different 
administrative  system  from  that  of  the  Colonial  Office. 
Indian  secession  conld  only  be  the  result  of  a  dis¬ 
astrous  war.  Canadian  secession,  however  deeply  it 
might  be  regretted,  would  not  be  forcibly  resisted. 
What  Lord  Carnarvon  really  had  to  say  of  India 
was  that  its  relations  with  England  were  “full  of  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  largest  kind,  such  as  might  well 
“  make  ns  pause  before  we  gratuitously  and  unnecessarily 
“  accept  other  burdens.”  In  plainer  words,  Lord  Car- 
nar\  ON  expresses,  not  for  the  first  time,  disapproval  of  the 
Anglo-Turkish  Convention,  including  the  occupation  of 
Cyprus.  At  the  beginning  of  his  speech  he  had  expressed 
a  desire  to  “  confine  himself  within  the  temperate  zone  of 
“  general  and  almost  abstract  politics  ” ;  but  ho  had  at 
the  same  time  intimated  a  well-founded  suspicion  that  he 
should  not  “  be  able  to  steer  clear  of  the  great  issue  which 
“  during  the  last  months  had  been  brought  so  prominently 
“  before  the  minds  of  all.”  A  statesman  speaking  at  a 
Philosophical  Institution,  if  he  wishes  not  to  disappoint  his 
hearers,  must  deal  either  with  general  principles  or  with 
the  popular  topics  of  the  day.  As  Lord  Carnarvon  had 
nothing  to  say  of  the  theory  of  colonial  administration, 
ho  naturally  passed  from  Canada  and  Australia  to  India, 
and  through  India  to  the  Eastern  question  and  the  policy 
which  has  lately  been  described  as  “  Imperial.” 

“  The  English  Constitution,”  said  Lord  Carnarvon, 

“  knows  nothing  of  Imperialism  and  it  is  to  be  wished 
that  the  English  readers  of  newspapers  and  magazines  also 
knew  nothing  of  a  newfangled  term  which  is  the  subject 
of  much  unprofitable  controversy.  After  all,  it  appears 
that  there  is  something  which  Lord  Carnarvon  recognizes 
as  “  true  Imperialism,”  which  consists  not  in  bulk  of 
territory  and  in  multiplication  of  subjects,  but  in  “  steadi- 
“  ness  of  purpose,  simplicity  of  character,  truth,  and  a 
“  preference  of  that  which  is  solid  and  substantial  to  that 
“  which  is  merely  glittering  and  deceptive  ” — in  short,  of 
all  the  qualities  which  are  supposed  by  unfriendly  critics 
not  to  be  especially  characteristic  of  Lord  Beaconsfield. 
A  more  irrelevant  digression  has  seldom  been  made  for 
the  purpose  of  attacking  an  adversary.  Simplicity,  truth, 
solidity,  and  the  rest  are  respectable  qualities,  but  they 
are  in  no  intelligible  sense  either  true  or  false  Im¬ 
perialism.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  during  his  tenure 
of  office  Lord  Carnarvon’s  estimate  of  his  official  chief 
was  more  favourable.  It  seems  that  Lord  Carnarvon 
has  read  in  some  unnamed  periodical  that  a  certain  man 
conld  not  be  a  statesman  because  he  paid  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  morality.  Lord  Carnarvon  “  utterly  abhors,  re- 
“  pudiates,  and  detests  such  a  dogma,”  with  perfect 
justice,  but  with  a  vehemence  which  seems  disproportioned 
to  the  provocation.  Perhaps  the  writer  in  the  periodical 
spoke  ironically ;  perhaps  he  was  talking  unprincipled 
nonsense.  In  neither  case  could  Lorel  Carnarvon  be  sus¬ 
pected  of  approving  a  foolish  paradox.  Finally  Lord 
Carnarvon  denounced  with  abundant  reason  the  “  false 
“  Imperialism,”  as  he  called  it,  of  the  Continental  States 
which  vie  with  each  other  in  the  numbers  of  their  enor¬ 
mous  standing  armies.  He  hoped  that  England  would 
never  join  “  in  this  mad  race  and  waste  of  human  blood.” 
In  default  of  a  conscription  which  is  not  likely  to 
be  tolerated  in  England,  there  is  no  possibility  of 
competing  with  the  rest  of  Europe  in  the  strength  of 
standing  armies.  On  the  other  hand,  Lord  Carnarvon 
himself  would  scarcely  recommend  total  abstinence  from 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  Continent.  The  turbulent 
ambition  of  Russia,  not  heartily  opposed  by  any  other 
Power,  threatens  the  interests  of  England  both  in  Eastern 


Europe  and  in  India.  Hitherto  the  existence  of  Turkey, 
under  the  protection  of  England  and  other  Powers,  has 
checked  the  encroachments  of  Russia.  Perhaps  no  sub¬ 
stitute  can  be  found  for  the  barrier  which  has  been 
allowed  to  fall ;  but  the  policy  of  attempting  to  provide 
I  securities  against  aggression  ought  not  to  be  designated 
by  contumelious  epithets. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  AND  TIIE  NATION. 

TN  the  current  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  Mr. 
-i-  Traill  has  offered  his  views  on  “the  Democracy  and 
Foreign  Policy.”  Mr.  Traill  is  very  unhappy  about 
things  in  general,  and  carries  his  impartiality  so  far  as  to 
have  an  equal  contempt  for  the.  Ministry,  the  Opposition, 
and  his  countrymen  generally.  The  general  drift  of  his 
vague  pessimism  is  to  show  that  our  institutions  are  now 
so  free  that  we  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  foreign  policy 
worth  speaking  of.  As,  however,  to  be  really  happy  we 
must  have  a  foreign  policy  of  a  solid  and  glorious  kind, 
the  democracy,  if  it  could  but  see  it,  is  in  the  dilemma  that 
it  must  remit  its  foreign  policy  into  the  hands  of  the 
Executive  for  the  time  being,  while  it  otherwise  remains 
free,  or  it  must  once  for  all  accept  a  dictatorship.  Mr. 
Traill  might  be  left  undisturbed  in  his  gloomy  visions  if 
it  were  not  that  he  reflects  in  an  exaggerated  form  a  notion 
which  has  gained  some  acceptance — that  there  is  somethino- 
wrong  in  the  relations  of  the  Executive  and  the  nation^ 
and  that  the  Executive  ought  not  to  be  criticized,  or  at 
least  ought  to  bo  gently  and  submissively  criticized, 
when  its  sphere  of  operations  is  that  of  our  dealings 
with  foreign  Powers.  It  may  therefore  be  worth  while 
to  ask  what  are  the  specific  propositions  into  which 
Mr.  Traill’s  essay  may  be  condensed,  and  we  find  that 
they  are  three.  These  propositions  are — that  the  Exe¬ 
cutive  has  not  lately  had  sufficient  power  of  acting  given 
to  it;  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  continuous  English 
policy  with  regard  to  all  foreign  affairs,  with  which  all  our 
statesmen  are  instinctively  acquainted,  and  that  our 
foreign  policy  may  be  altogether  separated  from  our  home 
policy  ;  and  that,  although  party  warfare  may  be  as  active 
and  bitter  as  it  pleases  in  regard  to  home  affairs,  it  ought 
to  cease  whenever  the  Executive  pronounces  what  shall 
be  done  in  regard  to  foreign  affairs.  All  these  proposi¬ 
tions  are,  we  think,  demonstrably  false.  How  can  it  be 
said  that  the  Executive  has  not  had  enough  latitude  given 
it,  or  has  been  forced  to  make  disclosures  which  it  wished 
to  avoid  making  ?  It  has  constantly  refused  to  publish 
despatches  which  it  thought  foreign  Powers  would  object 
to  see  laid  before  the  world,  and  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  has  always  supported  it  in  its  reticence.  While 
negotiations,  however  hopeless,  are  still  pending 
with  the  Ameer,  it  has  kept  entirely  secret  what  it  has 
said  to  him  and  he  to  it.  It  decided  when  to  ask  for  a 
vote  of  credit,  and  it  got  the  money  it  wanted  without 
revealing  the  precise  purpose  for  which  the  money  was 
needed.  It  brought  troops  from  India,  negotiated  a  secret 
compact  with  Russia,  acquired  Cyprus,  guaranteed 
Asiatic  Turkey,  and  made  what  it  considered  a  splendid 
bargain  at  Berlin  without  any  one  outside  the  Cabinet 
knowing  anything  of  what  was  going  on.  Parliament  not 
only  approved  of  what  had  been  done,  but  of  the  mode  in 
which  it  had  been  done.  The  English  Ministry  was  left 
to  act  as  uncontrolled  as  the  Czar  or  the  German  Emperor. 
What  more  could  the  nation  have  done  for  the  Executive 
than  it  has  done  ?  In  deciding  what  it  will  do,  the 
English  Executive  has  no  doubt  to  take  some  account  of 
the  wishes  of  the  nation.  But  so  has  every  despotic 
Government.  We  are  being  told  every  day  that  the 
Sultan  cannot  do  this  or  that  because  the  Turks  will  not 
stand  it,  or  that  the  Czar  is  wavering  according  as  the 
Panslavist  Committees  push  him  on  or  the  guardians  of 
Russian  finance  hold  him  back.  But,  when  the  Executive 
has  decided  what  to  do,  it  can  do  it  as  easily,  as  quietly, 
and  as  completely  in  England  as  in  any  country  in 
Europe. 

That  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  continuous  foreign 
policy  which  is  understood  and  accepted  by  all  competent 
English  statesmen,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  delusions 
into  which  a  political  writer  could  fall.  There  is  of  course 
a  general  agreement  as  to  some  points  which  form  the 
basis  of  English  foreign  policy,  but  there  is  no. agreement 
as  to  the  application  of  general  principles.  Each  Foreign 
Secretary  does  the  best  he  can  according  to  the  lights 
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which,  he  happens  to  have  when  he  gets  into  office.  Lord 
Palmerston  entirely  reversed  the  Duke  of  Wellington  s 
policy  when  he  had  the  chance,  and  Lord  Malmesbury  s  policy 
when  he  found  an  opportunity  of  throwing  over  Austria 
and  encouraging  Italy.  Lord  Palmerston,  again,  and  Lord 
Russell  thought  that  we  ought  not  to  go  to  war  with 
Prussia  to  help  Denmark,  unless  France  would  join  us. 
Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli  thought  that  we  ought,  to 
incur  any  risk  to  uphold  the  principle  of  justice  being 
done  to  small  States.  A  majority  of  eighteen— a  very 
small  majority  on  such  a  question — pronounced  in  favour 
of  leaving  Denmark  to  shift  for  itself.  In  almost  every 
Cabinet  there  are  strong  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
questions  of  foreign  policy.  Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Car¬ 
narvon  left  the  present  Government  because  they  disagreed 
with  their  colleagues  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  in 
confronting  Russia.  The  Aberdeen  Government  was  only 
made  possible'  by  Lord  Palmerston  taking  the  Home,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  Foreign,  Office.  Lven  the  same  Ministeis 
during  the  same  tenure  of  office  may  form  judgments  dia¬ 
metrically  opposite  as  to  the  course  that .  ought  to  have 
been  pursued.  Refore  the  Bulgarian  atrocities  were  ever 
heard  of,  Lord  Derby,  with  the  assent  of  his  chief,  had  in¬ 
formed  the  Turks  that  they  were  to  expect  no  aid  from 
England.  But  when  Lord  Beaconsfield  came  back  from 
Berlin  he  informed  the  House  of  Lords  that,  if  England 
from  the  outset  had  declared  that  there  shonld  be  no  war, 
there  would  have  been  none,  and  he  accepted  with  compla¬ 
cent  penitence  his  own  share  of  the  blame  for  having  made  a 
war  possible.  The  questions  that  puzzle  the  rest  of  the  world 
puzzle  Foreign  Secretaries.  Lord  Derby  was  always  shift¬ 
ing  between  the  two  conflicting  currents  of  thought  that 
England  must  help  Turkey,  and  that  Turkey  did  not 
deserve  to  be  helped.  There  was  much  to  be  said  on  both 
sides,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  that  could  be 
said  on  either  side  was  said  by  Lord  Derby  to  himself. 
So  far  from  having  a  continuous  foreign  policy  to  guide 
him,  the  problem  he  had  to  solve  was  how  to  change  what 
had  previously  been  accepted  as  the  policy  of  England 
towards  Turkey,  and  yet  not  to  change  it  too  much. 

It  is  impossible  that  a  free  nation  should  not  dis¬ 
cuss  its  own  foreign  policy.  If  it  were  not  to  discuss 
this,  it  could  discuss  nothing.  Foreign  policy  is  not 
something,  like  mathematics,  apart  from  the  lives  of  men. 
On  the  contrary,  it  colours  the  national  existence  at 
everv  stage.  Undue  aggressiveness  or  undue  humility 
towards  other  nations  affects  more  or  less,  the  for¬ 
tunes,  the  happiness,  and  the  character  of  Englishmen  of 
all  classes.  According  as  the  Executive  adopts  one  policy 
or  another  a  man  may  be  ruined  or  prosperous,  employed 
or  unemployed,  ashamed  of  his  country  or  proud  of  it.  A 
free  nation  is  a  nation  which  discusses  and  determines 
what  it  will  do  ;  and  although  all  discussion,  if  honest, 
is  instructive,  the  discussion  «of  foreign  affairs  is  peculiarly 
instructive  to  a  free  nation.  It  is  forced  in  some  degree 
to  measure  its  own  ignorance,  and  it  is  obliged  to  learn  in 
order  to  form  a  conclusion.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that, 
in  spite  of  the  declamation,  the  prejudice,  and  the  viru¬ 
lence  which  it  has  provoked,  the  discussion  of  the  proper 
relations  of  England  towards  Turkey  and  Russia  has 
been  a  great  benefit  to  the  country  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  political  education.  All  political  discussion 
necessarily  involves  criticism  of  the  conduct  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  this  criticism  should  not 
be  vigorous  so  long  as  justice  is  done  to  those  who,  having 
the  responsibility  of  action  thrown  on  them,  must  do 
something,  and  cannot  be  eternally  debating.  The  acts 
of  the  Executive  bind  the  nation  to  foreign  Powers  so  far 
as  it  is  in  their  nature  to  bind  them,  but  only  so  far.  Suc¬ 
cessive  Ministries,  in  point  of  fact,  contrive  to  vary  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  nation;  and  those  who  think  the 
policy  of  the  existing  Ministry  wrong  are  quite  right  to 
try  to  get  a  different  policy  taken  up.  If  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  had  been  in  office  two  years  ago,  and  could 
.have  carried  his  Cabinet  with  him,  he  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  joined  Russia  in  gently  coercing  Turkey. 
His  opponents,  who  would  have  thought  this  policy 
in  the  highest  degree  unjust  and  mischievous,  would 
have  most  properly  protested  against  it,  and  the  only 
way  of  making  their  protest  effectual  would  have 
been  to  try  to  bring  about  a  change  of  Ministry. 
Those  who  object  to  the  free  discussion  of  our 
foreign  policy  seem  to  think  that  its  result  must  be 
always  to  show  that  a  Ministry  has  been  in  the  wrong. 
This  is  to  take  a  very  gloomy  view  of  the  capacity  of 


English  statesmen.  The  result  of  discussion  is  quite  as 
likely  to  be  to  justify  a  Ministry  as  to  condemn  it ;  and 
when  it  is  added  that  Ministers  do  what  they  think  right 
and  are  criticized  afterwards,  and  so  start  with  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  accomplished  facts  on  their  side,  the  Executive, 
when  judged  bv  the  nation,  has  at  least  as  good  a  position 
before  the  tribunal  of  free  discussion  as  it  can  reasonably 
ask  for. 

MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  ON  THE  CAUCUS. 

R.  CHAMBERLAIN’S  defence  of  the  Birmingham 
organization  for  which  he  accepts  the  title  of 
“  Caucus  ”  is  worthy  of  his  reputation.  So  vigorous  and 
lucid  a  writer  derives  an  almost  superfluous  advantage 
from  the  simplicity  of  the  propositions  which  he  main¬ 
tains.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  machinery  which  he 
and  his  friends  have  set  up  in  Birmingham  is  well  adapted 
to  its  purpose.  Government  by  the  majority  of  the 
majority  is,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  justly  boasts,  “  part  of 
“  the  great  democratic  movement  of  our  time.”  If  uni¬ 
versal  suffrage  is  intrinsically  just  and  expedient,  it  seems 
to  follow  that  the  participation  of  every  man  in  public 
affairs  cannot  be  too  active  and  continuous.  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  disguises  neither  his  objects  nor  his  methods,  while 
a  still  more  eminent  and  not  less  thoroughgoing  democrat 
seeks  to  persuade  himself  and  others  that  the  omnipotent 
male  adult  will  display  an  unaccountable  amount 
of  self-denial  in  consequence  of  his  mysterious  passion 
for  inequality.  Mr.  Gladstone  perhaps  addresses 
timid  and  hesitating  Liberals,  against  whose  influence 
in  the  party  Mr.  Chamberlain  loudly  protests.  As 
he  truly  says,  men  sometimes  take  the  title  of  Liberals 
because  they  accept  the  great  reforms  which  have  been 
accomplished  in  past  ages,  while  impatiently  rejecting  the 
idea  of  further  progress  in  the  same  direction.  The 
assumption  that  the  accomplishment  of  all  political  changes 
which  could  be  thought  desirable  ought  only  to  be  a  pre¬ 
lude  to  fresh  agitation  is  not  self-evidently  true.  When 
Macadam  had  satisfied  himself  that  stones  broken  to  a 
certain  gauge  would  make  the  best  roads,  he  was  not 
bound  in  consistency  to  break  them  still  smaller.  A 
Liberal  who  believes  in  the  doctrine  of  Free-trade  may  not 
unreasonably  hesitate  to  vest  all  political  power  in  a  class 
which  seems  in  all  countries  to  be  inveterately  prejudiced 
in  favour  of  Protection.  For  the  purposes  of  his  own 
argument  Mr.  Chamberlain  ingeniously  compares  the 
pi’etensions  of  Whigs  and  moderate  Liberals  to  the  rules 
of  a  donkey-race  in  which  the  hindmost  wins.  His  own 
preferences  might  be  described  by  captious  opponents  as 
sympathy  with  the  foremost  leaders  in  a  rush  of  Gadarene 
swine.  Fortunately  metaphors  are  not  arguments,  but 
illustrations,  in  which  the  proposition  to  be  proved  is 
taken  for  granted. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  is  less  consistent  than  usual  when  he 
replies  to  the  charge  of  establishing  in  England  a  system 
which  has  produced  widespread  corruption  in  the  United 
States.  As  if  to  reduce  the  imputation  to  an  absurdity, 
he  remarks  that  Mr.  Bright  himself  was  accused  twenty 
years  ago  of  seeking  to  Americanize  English  institu¬ 
tions.  The  extension  of  the  suffrage  which  Mr.  Bright 
then  proposed  has  been  effected  with  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
proves  the  truth  of  the  Conservative  anticipation 
by  manipulating  household  suffrage  in  the  American 
fashion.  The  distinctions  which  he  draws  between  the 
respective  systems  of  Birmingham  and  New  York  may  be 
well  founded  so  far  as  details  are  concerned,  but  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  indirect  election  and  the  supremacy  of  the  majority 
of  the  dominant  party  are  in  both  places  the  essential 
characteristics  of  organized  faction.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
utterly  erroneous  statement  that  his  opponents  had  ad¬ 
mitted  that  there  was  an  essential  difference  between  the 
American  system  and  the  Birmingham  organization  can 
only  be  attributed  to  inadvertence.  It  is  true  that  the 
present  managers  of  the  Birmingham  Club  are  incapablo 
of  corruption ;  but  to  the  best  of  their  ability  they  set  in 
operation  the  same  causes  which  have  rendered  bribery 
and  embezzlement  habitual  among  American  legislators, 
public  servants,  and  even  Cabinet  Ministers.  For  the 
present,  the  means  of  corruption  in  England  are  scanty, 
because  salaried  officers  ^re  not  appointed  by  popular 
vote ;  but  the  tenure  of  office  which  prevails  in  the 
United  States  is  a  direct  and  natural  consequence 
I  of  democratic  institutions,  while  the  opposite  practice 
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in  England  survives  from  a  time  when  universal  suffrage 
seemed  impossible  or  indefinitely  remote.  If  Mr. 
Chamberlain  succeeds  in  bis  enterprise  of  transferring  the 
control  of  political  and  municipal  affairs  to  a  cluster  of 
clubs,  they  will  have  it  in  their  power  to  introduce  into 
England  the  famous  maxim  that  the  spoils  belong  to  the 
victor ;  nor  is  any  clamour  more  likely  to  arise  when  exist¬ 
ing  institutions  have  been  completely  abolished.  Not 
content  with  showing  that  the  Birmingham  system  is 
not  entirely  American,  Mr.  Chamberlain  yields  to  the 
temptation  which  besets  all  democratic  politicians,  of 
drawing  an  invidious  contrast  between  England  and 
America,  of  course  to  the  advantage  of  a  Republic 
which  enjoys  universal  suffrage.  There  have  been,  he 
asserts,  dishonest  members  of  Parliament  and  dishonest 
public  officers  in  England,  and  he  insinuates  that  the 
charge  of  corruption  applies  equally  to  both  countries.  He 
would  find  it  difficult  to  suggest  an  English  parallel  to 
the  election  of  Tweed  to  the  New  York  Senate  after  his 
gigantic  robberies  had  been  exposed.  It  is  notorious  that  a 
large  number,  if  not  a  majority,  of  a  late  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  received  bribes  from  a  Railway  Company,  and 
that  one  culprit  had  held  the  offices  of  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  Vice-President  of  the  Union.  More  than  one 
Cabinet  Minister  has  received  bribes ;  and  the  last  Presi¬ 
dential  election  was  tainted  by  fraud.  It  may  bo  doubted 
whether  the  Caucus  is  more  mischievous  when  it  is  applied 
to  political  purposes  or  when  it  becomes  an  instrument  of 
corruption.  There  is  much  force  in  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  sug¬ 
gestion  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  better  classes  in  America 
from  public  life  may  be  in  part  attributed  to  the  insignificance 
of  political  issues.  There  is  no  Church  question,  no  Land 
question,  no  Education  question,  and  no  Foreign  Policy. 
He  might  have  added  that  there  is  no  Commercial  question, 
because  universal  suffrage  organized  as  in  Birmingham 
maintains  permanent  protection  for  native  produce.  If 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  his  way,  there  will  soon  be  neither 
landlords  nor  rectors  in  England,  and  perhaps  there  will  be 
no  foreign  policy,  because  Europe,  if  not  India,  will  be 
handed  over  to  the  care  of  foreign  Governments.  When  all 
institutions  are  destroyed,  the  triumphant  faction  will, 
under  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  successors,  be  at  leisure  to  occupy 
itself  with  jobs  and  bribes. 

Notwithstanding  his  great  ability  as  a  politician,  a 
speaker,  and  a  writer,  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  one  of  the  most 
intolerant  of  partisans.  He  makes  no  secret  of  his  opinion 
that  Conservatives  ought  to  be  absolutely  and  universally 
excluded  from  all  share  in  political  or  municipal  life,  ex¬ 
cept  indeed  when  they  can  obtain  a  majority,  which  with 
universal  suffrage  would  be  impossible.  With  an  unfair¬ 
ness  which  might  have  been  rather  expected  from  an  in¬ 
ferior  disputant,  he  identifies  the  profession  of  Liberal 
opinions,  at  least  in  Birmingham,  with  interest  in  sanitary 
and  municipal  improvements.  In  more  than  one  passage 
he  talks  of  love  of  dirt  and  disease  as  characteristic  of  his 
opponents,  who  probably  possess  the  greater  portion  of  the 
wealth  and  cultivation  of  the  town.  It  is  at  least  certain 
that  in  other  towns  the  great  majority  of  the  larger  rate¬ 
payers  are  either  Conservatives  or  moderate  Liberals.  The 
Club  or  Committee  which  governs  Birmingham  is  elected 
not  by  the  ratepayers,  but  by  the  whole  population.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  the  whole  body  of  ratepayers  might 
find  themselves  in  a  minority.  If  it  were  true,  as  it  is 
at  present  incredible,  that  the  Birmingham  Conservatives 
are  hostile  to  good  and  liberal  administration  of  local 
affairs,  Mr.  Chamberlain  need  not  go  out  of  his  way  to 
excommunicate  municipal  heretics  for  their  political  errors. 
If  the  Corporation  were  elected  on  issues  of  sewerage 
or  water  supply  or  street  improvement,  the  contest 
would  be  perfectly  fair  ;  but  it  is  hard  that  a  supporter  of 
the  Established  Church  should  have  no  share  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  amount  or  application  of  his  rates.  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  himself  can  hardly,  on  reflection,  be  satisfied  with 
the  analogy  which  he  attempts  to  draw  between  the  Cor¬ 
poration  and  the  Cabinet.  The  War  Office  and  the  Admi¬ 
ralty  are,  he  says,  directed  by  representatives  of  the  majo¬ 
rity  ;  and  why  not  the  Birmingham  departments  of  police 
or  public  health  ?  In  other  words,  because  the  indispens¬ 
able  conditions  of  Parliamentary  government  are  observed, 
it  is  proper  that  party  should  be  supreme  in  all  non¬ 
political  matters.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  enthusiastic  on 
the  subject  of  active  participation  in  public  affairs ; 
and  he  wishes  to  exclude  from  all  share,  even 
in  municipal  or  parochial  administration,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  upper  middle  class,  as  well  as  the 


gentry.  Only  the  smallest  fraction  of  these  sections  of 
society  approves  of  universal  suffrage ;  and  universal  suf¬ 
frage  is  already  established  in  Birmingham.  Indeed  the 
only  result  in  that  town  of  the  legal  introduction  of 
government  by  flesh  and  blood  would  be  that  the  male 
adults  would  then  be  strong  enough  to  ovcirule  a  possible 
mutiny  of  the  ratepayers.  That  the  risk  is  not  imaginary 
has  been  proved  by  the  Peterborough  election.  The 
Liberal  Association  elected  by  the  miscellaneous  populace 
only  obtained  for  its  nominee  one-fourth  of  the  votes.  It 
is  possible  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Gladstone  may 
accomplish  their  ruinous  enterprise.  Those  who  wish  to 
preserve  English  political  life  from  the  despotism  of  the 
multitude  have  received  fair  warning  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
designs. 


TIIE  RIGHT  AND  THE  SENATORIAL  ELECTIONS. 

fjPHE  result  of  the  Senatorial  elections  is  the  most 
-L  serious  blow  that  the  French  Right  have  sustained 
since  the  reconciliation  of  Marshal  MacMahon  with  the 
Republican  party.  At  no  time  probably  did  they  enter¬ 
tain  any  strong  hope  that  the  elections,  if  conducted  under 
the  present  order  of  things,  would  go  in  their  favour.  But 
they  did,  to  all  .appearance,  believe  that  some  unforeseen 
contingency  might  substitute  another  order  of  things  before 
it  was  necessary  to  hold  the  elections.  The  rumours  of 
the  Marshal’s  resignation,  of  a  change  in  the  Ministry,  of 
anything  in  fact  which  promised  to  throw  the  country  into 
confusion,  and  so  to  alienate  the  electors  from  the  Repub¬ 
lic  which  had  not  protected  them  against  confusion,  had 
their  origin  in  this  expectation.  As  time  went  on  and 
nothing  happened,  the  Right  grew  too  despairing  to  keep 
silence.  Their  hopes  took  at  last  the  shape  of  predictions, 
and  became  more  confident  in  expression  as  the  prospect 
of  their  being  realized  grew  more  remote.  Now  there 
is  no  longer  room  for  any  further  consolation  of  this 
kind.  The  worst  has  happened.  The  Marshal  has  not 
only  given  no  sign  of  any  intention  to  play  false  with  the 
Republic ;  he  has,  of  his  own  accord,  given  an  assurance 
that  he  regards  the  Republic  as  the  definitive  and  per¬ 
manent  Government  of  France.  Even  if  he  had  not  done 
this,  his  ability  to  do  the  Right  any  service  would  be  at  an 
end.  Though  the  President  is  strong  in  combination  with 
the  Senate,  he  is  exceedingly  weak  if  he  is  in  opposition 
to  the  Senate ;  and  from  the  5th  of  next  January  any 
evidence  of  reactionary  designs  would  at  once  put  him  in 
opposition  to  the  Senate.  The  Right  had  their  own  way 
as  regards  the  method  in  which  the  Senate  was  elected, 
but,  ingenious  as  the  design  was,  it  has  come  to  nothing. 
The  vei’dict  of  indirect  election  does  not  differ  in  substance 
from  the  verdict  of  direct  election.  The  Senators  chosen 
by  picked  delegates  of  the  electors  will,  for  all  material 
purposes,  be  the  same  men  as  the  deputies  chosen  by  the 
electors  themselves.  The  Right  hoped  that  somehow  or 
other  the  Republican  taint  which  is  so  strong  in  the 
constituencies  would  bo  got  rid  of  by  filtration  through 
an  electoral  college.  Instead  of  this,  the  Republican 
taint  is  not  in  the  least  affected  by  the  process.  The 
delegates  chosen  by  the  constituencies  are  no  better  than 
the  constituencies  who  choose  them.  However  anxiously 
the  present  majority  may  try  to  avoid  it,  the  transfer  of 
power  in  the  Senate  from  the  Right  to  the  Left  is  already 
as  good  as  accomplished. 

Nor  do  the  Right  make  any  attempt  to  deny  the  fact. 
The  language  of  the  reactionary  journals  is  even  more 
desponding  to-day  than  it  was  after  the  13th  of  December. 
They  are  willing  to  admit  that  they  have  been  badly  beaten, 
and  the  only  difference  of  opinion  that  exists  among 
them  is  as  to  how  they  shall  best  confront  the  new  order 
of  things.  It  is  necessary  to  come  to  a  speedy  conclusion 
upon  this  point,  because  the  Senate  will  next  week  have 
to  fill  up  some  vacancies  in  the  list  of  Life  Senators. 
The  choice  it  makes  will  exert  little  or  no  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  distribution  of  parties.  Under  any' 
circumstances  the  Republicans  will  have  a  majority 
after  the  5th  of  January.  Still  the  result  of  the 
election  of  Life  Senators  will  do  two  things.  It  will  show 
in  what  spirit  the  Right  are  going  to  take  their  overthrow, 
and  it  will  affect  the  spirit  in  which  the  Left  will  use  their 
success.  The  existing  majority  have  it  in  their  power  to 
prove  that  they  have  learnt  nothing  from  the  recent  Sena¬ 
torial  elections.  They  may  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  list  of 
Lite  Senators  with  men  of  the  most  pronounced  reactionary 
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opinions,  thereby  showing  that  they  are  as  resolutely 
opposed  as  ever  to  anything  like  compromise  or  conces¬ 
sion.  On  the  other  hand  they  can  choose  Conservatives 
of  a  more  moderate  type,  thereby  showing  that  they 
recoo-nize,  however  late  in  the  day,  the  necessity  of  recon¬ 
structing  the  Conservative  party  upon  lines  more  suited  to 
the  circumstances  with  which  it  now  has  to  deal.  English¬ 
men  have  naturally  some  difficulty  in  understanding  hew 
there  should  be  any  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  French 
Conservatives  as  to  which  of  these  lines  ought  to  be  taken. 
They  are  accustomed  in  the  management  of  their  own 
affairs  to  draw  a  very  clear  distinction  between  what  is 
practicable  and  what  is  impracticable.  The  most 
extreme  school  of  English  Toryism  would  have  no 
hesitation  about  accepting  the  Republic  under  such 
circumstances  as  those  in  which  the  Republic  is 
offered  to  the  French  Right.  If  we  do  not  accept  it,  they 
would  argue,  we  shall  equally  have  to  put  up  with  it ;  anc 
we  may  throw  away  some  useful  opportunities  of  guiding 
it  in  a  direction  which  is  at  all  events  by  comparison  a 
rig-lit  one.  In  England,  therefore,  the  Tory  Opposition 
would  be  recast.  The  leaders  who  were  most  identified 
with  past  attempts  to  restore  the  monarchy  would  with¬ 
draw  from  public  life,  at  least  for  a  time,  and  men  who 
were  less  compromised  in  this  respect  would  take  their 
places.  The  distinction  between  Conservative  and  Re¬ 
publican  would  be  dropped,  and  the  only  parties  known 
would  be  Conservative  Republicans  and  Liberal  Republicans. 

It  is  certain  that  the  whole  of  the  French  Right  will 
not  take  such  a  line  as  this ;  it  is  very^  doubtful 
whether  even  a  ma  jority  of  them  will  take  it.  There  is  a 
section  indeed  which  is  urging  its  adoption  ;  but  there  is 
another  section  which  treats  the  suggestion  as  only  worthy 
of  traitors  and  cowards.  In  the  judgment  of  this  last, 
the  best  use  to  which  the  interval  between  now  and  the 
5th  of  January  can  be  turned  is  to  attack  the  Government 
and  the  majority  which  supports  the  Government  on 
every  possible  pretext.  No  truce  is  to  be  asked  from  or 
given  to  the  Republicans.  The  disappointment  of  all 
Royalist  hopes  is  to  be  the  occasion  of  a  still  more  extra¬ 
vagant  assertion  of  Royalist  pretensions.  A  Republic 
cannot  be  touched  without  incurring  defilement;  con¬ 
sequently  to  accept  the  part  of  a  constitutional  Opposition 
under  a  Republic  is  forbidden  to  a  genuine  Conservative.. 

If  only  the  reactionary  coalition  were  interested  in  this 
controversy,  it  would  matter  little  how  it  was  decided.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  however,  it  touches  the  welfare  of  the  country, 
and  not  only  the  prospects  of  any  particular  party  in  it. 
French  politics  would  go  on  very  much  more  quietly  and 
steadily  if  there  were  an  organized  body  of  Conservative 
opinion,  finding  constant  expression  iu  the  proceedings  of 
the  two  Chambers,  exercising  a  watchful  and  critical 
control  over  the  action  of  the  Government,  and  ready  at 
the  bidding  of  events  to  undertake  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs.  But  the  first  condition  which  such  a  Conservative 
organization  must  satisfy  is  a  frank  acceptance  of  the  Re¬ 
public.  There  can  be  no  real  Conservatism  among  men  who 
are  carrying  on  a  constant  secret  agitation  in  favour  of  an 
exiled  dynasty.  They  may  be  animated  by  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  motives  ;  they  may  be  convinced  that  the  restoration 
of  the  Prince  they  regard  as  their  sovereign  is  the  one 
thing  needful  for  their  country  ;  but,  so  long  as  their  only 
idea' of  serving  their  country  is  to  overthrow  existing  in¬ 
stitutions,  they  are  a  revolutionary  party,  not  a  Conser¬ 
vative  one.  If  the  French  Right  resolves  to  maintain 
this  attitude,  it  will  be  an  immense  misfortune  for  France. 
The  Liberal  party  needs  all  the  checks  that  can  be  given 
it  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  running  into  extremes,  and 
so  long  as  the  natural  elements  of  a  Conservative  Oppo¬ 
sition  remain  obstinately  outside  the  existing  order  of 
things,  one  most  natural  and  salutary  check  will  be,  if  not 
altogether  absent,  at  all  events  present  in  very  reduced 
strength. 


AFFAIRS  IN  VICTORIA. 

rn  HE  position  of  the  English  Government  in  view  of  the 
J  lequest  which  may  shortly  be  looked  forfrom  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Assembly  of  Victoria  is  not  altogether  an  easy  one. 
That  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  to 
o:  1  any  opposition  to  well-considered  alterations  in  the 
Constitution  of  a  colony  which  possesses  a  responsible 
Ministry  and  a  virtually  independent  Legislature  may  at 
once  be*  conceded.  Circumstances  have  made  it  abundantly 


clear  that  the  series  of  dead-locks  which  forms  the  normal 
relation  between  the  two  Houses  in  Victoria  cannot  any 
longer  be  maintained  with  advantage.  If  the  Assembly 
ancf  the  Council  can  agree  upon  the  direction  which 
an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  should  take,  the 
English  Parliament  would  gladly  leave  them  to  settle  their 
own  affairs  in  their  own  way.  Unfortunately,  however, 
there  is  no  prospect  of  this  agreement  being  come  to.  The 
Bill  which  has  been  read  a  second  time  by  the  Assembly 
is  certain  to  be  rejected  by  the  Council,  and  as.  soon  as  this 
has  been  done  Mr.  Berry  and  some  of  his  principal  sup¬ 
porters  will  come  to  England  m  order  to  obtain  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  the  introduction  of  a  Bill,  to  give  effect  to 
the  wishes  of  the  colony.  The  Constitution  of  Victoria 
is  contained  in  a  schedule  to  an  Imperial  Act,  and  as  such 
it  cannot  be  altered,  except  under  certain  prescribed  con¬ 
ditions  which  are  sure  not  to  be  realized  in  the  present 
instance,  without  the  consent  of  the  authority  which 
enacted  it.  The  Government  would  of  course  be  within 
their  rights  if  they  declined  to  move  Parliament  to  alter 
the  Act,  and  Parliament  would  be  within  its  rights  it  i. 
declined  to  pass  a  Bill  for  that  purpose  introduced  by  a 
private  member.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  neither  tLe 
Government  nor  Parliament  will  adopt  this  narrow  read¬ 
ing  of  their  duty.  Public  feeling  in  Victoria  appears 
sufficiently  excited  on  the  question  to  make  it  exceedingly 
probable  'that,  if  the  colony  cannot  get  its  Constitution 
altered  by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  it  will  alter  it  withon 
that  consent.  As  a  measure  of  this  kind  would  bo 
tantamount  to  a  severance  of  the  connexion  between 
Victoria  and  the  mother- country,  and  as  no  English  partv 
has  any  wish  to  see  this  severance  effected,  effect  v\  1 . 1 
undoubtedly  be  given  to  the  proposals  of  the  Assembly, 
provided  that  it  can  be  shown  that  they  really  represent 
the  well-considered  judgment  of  the  constituencies. 

But  the  hesitation  of  the  Government  will  not  be  de¬ 
finitively  disposed  of  when  this  inevitable  conclusion  has 
been  reached.  The  next  question  that  will  present  itself 
will  be  whether  the  well-considered  judgment  of  the  Vic¬ 
torian  constituencies  is  represented  in  the  proposal  which 
now  finds  acceptance  with  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
Undoubtedly  the  majorities  by  which  the  amending. Bill 
has  been  passed  have  been  large.  After  a  debate  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  length,  fifty-nine  members  out  of  eighty-twr. 
voted  with  Mr.  Berry',  and  as  the  general  election  is  still 
recent,  and  there  has  been  ample  time  for  the  electors  to 
make  a  change  of  feeling  manifest,  supposing  that  any 
such  change  had  taken  place,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
on  the  question  whether  the  present  Constitution  needs 
reforming  there  is  a  very'  general  unanimity.  in¬ 
deed  the  Council  itself  has  had  under,  consideration 
more  than  one  proposal  designed  for  the  prevention 
of  such  recurrent  crises  as  that  under  which  V  ictoria 
has  suffered  during  the  last  twelve  months.  The 
amendment  moved  by  the  friends  of  the  Council  in  tlie 
Assembly  expressly  recognized  the  need  of  devising 
something  of  the  kind.  It  asked  the  Assembly  to  de¬ 
clare  that  a  reform  of  the  Constitution  is  imperatively 
demanded  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  dead-locks  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  annual  Appropriation  Bills,  and  of  providing 
against  the  recurrence  of  the  evils  arising  out  of  a  conflict 
of  opinion  between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  in 
matters  of  general  legislation.  This  concession  would  of 
itself  be  enough  to  necessitate  an  alteration  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Act  creating  the  Constitution,  and  it  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  Mr.  Berry’s  Government  could  not  see  their 
way  to  accepting  the  first  and  last  clauses  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  in  consideration  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  second. 
The  last  clause  declares  that  the  most  satisfactory  way  of 
dealing  with  a  subject  of  such  vital  importance,  and  the 
way  most  likely  to  result  in  a  comprehensive  and  perma¬ 
nent  measure  of  reform,  is  to  refer  the  question  to  a 
Select  Committee.  It  was  not  very  consistent  with 
these  two  proposals  to  condemn  the  particular  scheme 
embodied  in  the  Government  Bill  as  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  the  British  Constitution,  and  likely  in  its 
operation  to  prove  disastrous  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country.  Criticism  of  this  kind  may  be  quite  true,  but  it 
is  not  at  all  conciliatory,  and  it  might  properly  have  been 
left  to  the  Select  Committee  which  Mr.  Service  wished  to 
see  appointed  to  show  that  the  particular  amendment  of 
the  Constitution  proposed  by  Mr.  Berry  has  all  the  de¬ 
merits  with  which  the  amendment  credits  it.  In  associa¬ 
tion  Yvith  this  condemnation  of  the  Government  measure, 
the  suggestion  of  a  Select  Committee  naturally  assumed 
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a  directly  hostile  character,  and  from  that  moment  its 
rejection  by  the  full  strength  of  the  Ministerial  vote  was 
inevitable. 

At  the  same  time  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
which  would  be  effected  by  Mr.  Beery’s  Bill  is  so  unwise 
in  itself,  and  would  be  likely  to  exercise  so  bad  an 
influence  on  other  colonies,  that  we  should  be  sorry 
to  see  it  adopted  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  without 
some  attempt  being  made  to  improve  it.  Mr.  Berry’s 
proposal  consists  of  two  parts — one  providing  that  the 
Council  shall  have  no  power  to  reject  a  money  Bill  or  to 
question  the  decision  of  the  Assembly  that  a  particular 
Bill  is  a  money  Bill ;  the  other  providing  that  in  matters 
of  general  legislation  a  Bill  passed  by  the  Assembly  in  two 
successive  Sessions  shall  become  law  over  the  head  of  the 
Council,  unless  it  should  be  rejected  by  a  general  poll  of 
the  electors  taken  at  the  instance  of  the  Council.  Neither 
of  these  parts  contains  a  good  provision  for  effecting  the 
object  which  Mr.  Berry  professes  to  have  at  heart.  It  is 
plain  indeed  that  the  present  relations  between  the  two 
Chambers  are  in  the  highest  degree  unsatisfactory ;  but,  if 
the  powers  of  the  Council  are  to  be  restricted  in  the  way 
proposed,  nothing  is  gained  by  the  retention  of  a  Second 
Chamber.  If  the  people  of  Victoria  knew  that  there  was 
no  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Assembly,  they  might 
be  more  cautious  about  the  character  of  the  men  they 
returned  as  members  of  it.  If  there  is  an  Upper  House, 
invested  with  a  nominal  power  of  vetoing  legislation  which 
resolves  itself  on  examination  into  a  power  of  delaying 
legislation  for  two  years,  the  electors  may  be  longer  in 
discovering  that  in  a  community  so  richly  endowed  with 
the  materials  of  wealth  it  is  expedient,  even  in  return¬ 
ing  members  to  the  popular  Chamber,  not  wholly  to  dis¬ 
regard  the  interests  of  the  class  which  has  already  ob¬ 
tained  wealth.  It  is  possible  that  in  his  conferences  with 
Mr.  Berry  and  his  fellow-delegates  Sir  Michael-Hicks 
Beach  may  be  able  to  convince  them  that  as  between 
alternative  amendments  of  the  Constitution  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  choose  the  worst.  If  he  should  find  this  impossi¬ 
ble,  it  may  be  well  to  stipulate  for  a  dissolution  of  the 
Victorian  Parliament,  in  order  to  test  the  feeling  of  the 
electors,  not  on  the  issue  whether  the  Constitution  shall 
or  shall  not  be  amended,  but  on  the  more  precise  ques¬ 
tion  whether  it  shall  be  amended  in  the  particular  way 
now  proposed.  In  the  long  run  it  is  not  the  Council  only 
that  would  suffer  from  the  introduction  of  so  discredited 
an  institution  as  the  plebiscite.  If  once  the  electors  taste 
the  excitement  of  deciding  in  person  on  their  own  affairs, 
they  will  inevitably  grow  careless  about  the  selection  of 
representatives  to  decide  their  affairs  for  them.  In  every 
controversy  of  real  moment  the  plebiscite  will  be  resorted 
to  by  one  side  or  the  other,  and  eventually  the  Legislature 
will  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  mere  subordinate  tri¬ 
bunal,  from  whose  judgments  an  appeal  may  always  be 
carried  to  the  court  above.  As  the  importance  of  the 
Assembly  grows  less  there  will  be  a  corresponding  decline 
in  the  character  of  the  men  who  are  returned  to  it.  It  is 
impossible  that  electors  should  feel  the  same  interest  or 
take  the  same  care  in  choosing  their  representatives  when 
the  function  of  these  representatives  has  been  reduced  to 
that  of  preparing  measures  against  the  time  when  the 
electors  shall  be  invited  to  pass  a  direct  judgment  on  their 
merits. 


THE  SORROWS  OF  LORD  PEJsZANOE. 

7  j^HE  ingenious  schoolboy  who,  when  he  was  asked  to 
1  explain  the  principle  of  the  common  pump,  boldly 
took  refuge  in  his  knowledge  of  the  Binomial  Theorem 
would  doubtless  have  made  a  most  excellent  Dean  of  the 
Vrches.  He  failed,  it  is  true,  at  the  time  to  satisfy  an 
xaminer  whose  narrow  sympathies  were  fixed  upon  the 
mmp,  and  who  could  not  be  brought  to  appreciate  at  its 
ight  value  any  display  of  learning  that  did  not  include  the 
required  explanation.  But  the  largeness  of  the  boy’s 
view  and  the  liberty  of  his  method  have  not  been  left 
without  due  recognition ;  and  if  we  look  to  an  address  de¬ 
livered  last  Saturday  in  the  Arches  Court  we  shall  find 
that  they  have,  in  fact,  supplied  Lord  Penzance  with  an 
invaluable  precedent.  The  circumstances  of  the  two  cases 
are  indeed  almost  identical.  In  common  with  the  school¬ 
boy  Lord  Penzance  found  himself  in  a  very  embarrassing 
position.  He  had  been  asked  to  deliver  a  judgment  in  the 
case  of  “  Combe  v.  Edwards,”  and  unfortunately  he  had  no 


judgment  to  deliver.  But,  although  he  could  not  do 
what  was  required  of  him,  there  was  something  that  he 
could  do,  and  the  opportunity  was  not  to  be  missed.  He 
had  prepared  an  elaborate  essay  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  and  this  stood  to  him  in 
the  place  of  the  schoolboy’s  Binomial  Theorem.  Before 
he  could  persuade  himself  to  inform  the  Court  that 
he  could  not  “  proceed  to  punish  Mr.  Edwards,”  he 
found  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  deliver  a  speech  which 
occupies  nearly  five  columns  of  the  Times.  This  lengthy 
harangue,  it  must  be  observed,  no  more  affected  the 
final  decision  at  which  he  was  forced  to  arrive  than 
the  Binomial  Theorem  affected  the  working  of  the  com¬ 
mon  pump.  It  was  an  independent  effort  of  genius  and 
learning,  the  beauty  of  which  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  its 
service  to  the  particular  matter  in  hand.  But  we  are  not 
on  that  account  to  value  it  the  less.  If  Lord  Penzance 
had  waited  for  an  appropriate  occasion  for  saying  what  he 
has  now  said,  the  world  would  have  been  deprived  alto¬ 
gether  of  a  very  vivacious  and  entertaining  criticism  upon 
a  brother  judge.  He  has  therefore  boldly  proceeded 
according  to  a  method  sanctioned  by  the  admirable  text¬ 
books  of  Ollendorff.  It  has  often  been  noticed  in  regard 
to  these  little  manuals  for  the  acquirement  of  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  that,  in  the  dialogues  provided  for  the  use  of  the 
student,  the  question  and  answer  are  sometimes  curiously 
divergent.  Lord  Penzance,  it  would  seem,  has  been  struck 
by  the  beauty  of  the  system,  and  has  aspired  to  emulate 
its  quaintness.  To  the  inquiry,  “  Have  you  a  judgment  in 
“  the  case  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Edwards  ?  ”  he  is  practically 
compelled  to  return  a  negative  answer  ;  but  he  hastens  to 
add,  with  evasive  eloquence,  “  I  have  a  prolix  attack  on  the 
“  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England.” 

This  single  sentence  may  be  taken  as  indicating  the 
substance  of  an  oration  which  is  decked  out  with  maiq 
ornaments  of  style,  and  is  occasionally  distinguished  by 
an  uncommon  energy  of  expression.  To  appreciate  its 
peculiar  force  and  to  do  j  ustice  to  the  talents  of  its  author, 
we  must  be  careful  not  to  dwell  overmuch  upon  mere 
legal  technicalities.  There  is  indeed  a  formidable  arra  y 
of  legal  authorities  ;  but  they  serve  only  as  “  the  trappings 
“  and  the  suits  ”  of  Lord  Penzance’s  woe.  A  load  of 
learning  sufficient  to  oppress  a  less  passionate  spirit  is  here 
lightly  borne  along  the  strong  current  of  personal  griei  ; 
and  in  the  course  of  a  protracted  soliloquy  the  Dean  of  tlie 
Arches  sounds  all  the  various  stops  of  suffering  andregre  . 
He  passes  from  innocent  surprise  to  absolute  dismay,  fro  l 
blank  incredulity  to  the  most  righteous  anger,  and  fro  a 
vehement  indignation  to  a  sentiment  of  almost  tendo  • 
pity,  until  at  last  we  are  left  to  wonder  that  any  huraa  1 
being  could  be  so  heartless  as  to  be  deaf  or  indifferent  t  > 
his  appeal.  That  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  at  sight  f 
the  ruin  he  has  wrought,  will  be  filled  with  remorse  we 
cannot  doubt ;  but  our  concern  for  the  moment  is  rather 
with  the  victim  than  with  the  culprit.  Like  Constance 
in  King  John,  poor  Lord  Penzance  can  only  sit  down 
with  his  sorrows  and  rail  against  authority.  He  has 
become  so  enamoured  of  his  grief  that,  if  the  baleful 
prohibition  were  now  withdrawn,  he  would  perhaps  be 
afflicted  with  a  sense  of  positive  deprivation.  Constance 
found  it  a  source  of  comfort  to  be  allowed  “  to 
“  curse  a  while  ”  ;  and,  like  that  deeply  injured  lady, 
Lord  Penzance,  having  discovered  that  “  law  itself  is 
“  perfect  wrong,”  asks  no  more  than  to  exhibit  to  the 
world  the  spectacle  of  an  intolerable  grief.  We  know 
there  are  careless  and  cynical  persons  who  will  grudge 
the  sympathy  which  the  sight  of  such  suffering  should 
command.  Heartless  sticklers  for  conventional  usage, 
they  will  even  deny  that  the  Bench  is  a  fitting  place 
for  the  study  or  display  of  the  emotions,  and  they 
will  resent  the  introduction  of  what  Mr.  Arnold  would 
describe  as  “the  lyrical  cry”  into  the  prim  and  precise 
forms  of  legal  rhetoric.  But  a  generous  and  impulsive 
nature  like  that  of  Lord  Penzance  is  not  to  be  controlled 
by  these  petty  limitations.  His  tender  tale  of  woe  will 
find  a  response  wherever  a  strain  of  true  poetry  is  mingled 
with  the  coarser  fibre  of  our  humanity,  and  with  such  an 
audience  he  can  afford  to  dispense  with  the  frigid  appro¬ 
bation  of  common  sense.  Those  who  are  really  capable 
of  appreciating  the  moral  dignity  of  his  attitude  will 
perceive  that  his  sorrow  is  as  unselfish  as  it  is  intense.  In 
the  moment  of  peril  he  thinks  more  of  his  Queen  than  of 
himself.  He  can  scarcely  bear  to  dwell  upon  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  a  decision  by  which  “  the  Court  of  Her 
“  Majesty  in  Council  ”  is  dubbed  an  “  inferior  court  ” ;  he 
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trembles  at  the  awful  prospect  of  a  writ  of  prohibition 
being  one  day  directed  personally  to  the  Sovereign  herself. 
And  even  in  dealing  with  the  Lord  Chief  J ustice  he 
exhibits  a  sentiment  of  almost  respectful  pity  towards  the 
failings  which  he  is  bound  in  the  discharge  of  a  painful 
duty  to  expose.  He  does  not  spare  the  rod,  and  yet  out  of 
the  fulness  of  his  affection  he  would  fain  spoil  the  child. 
It  is,  indeed,  truly  edifying  to  see  how  these  brethren  on 
the  Bench  love  one  another.  That  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice’s  judgment  was  marked  by  almost  every  kind  of 
judicial  incapacity,  Lord  Penzance  is  forced  to  admit.  The 
errors  are  so  many  and  so  grave  that  the  injured  Dean  of 
the  Arches  is  almost  overpowered  by  the  mere  labour  of 
enumerating  them.  He  is  appalled  at  the  extent  of  the 
ignorance  of  which  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  is  convicted ; 
he  is  lost  in  amazement  at  the  manner  in  which  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  ecclesiastical  law  have  been  misconceived.  But 
while  all  this  is  made  abundantly  clear  to  us,  we  are  allowed 
to  perceive  the  sense  of  acute  pain  which  the  process  of 
punishment  brings  to  him  who  has  to  inflict  it.  The  mani¬ 
fest  incompetence  of  his  brother  touches  him  with  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  almost  personal  shame  and  humiliation.  He  watches 
the  overthrow  of  a  great  reputation  with  that  kind  of 
benevolent  sympathy  which  C.E3AB  displayed  over  the 
wreck  of  the  splendid  talents  of  Antony.  And  yet  he  feels, 
as  Cysar  felt,  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  salvation.  “  If,” 
says  Lord  Penzance,  “the  highest  ability,  the  most  ex- 
“  tended  industry,  and  what  all  must  know  to  be  the 
“  most  earnest  desire  and  intention  to  arrive  at  a 
“  right  conclusion,  can  only  produce  a  result  so  much 
“  to  be  deplored,  what  hope  will  there  be  in  future  for  the 
“  Ecclesiastical  Courts  when  their  practice  may  come  to  be 
“  handled  by  ability  less  exceptional  and  with  industry  less 
“  marked  ?  ”  The  sight  of  this  result  so  much  to  be  de¬ 
plored,  and  the  outlook  towards  that  dark  future  which 
seems  to  hide  other  results  so  much  more  deplorable,  have 
the  effect  of  transporting  the  suffering  spirit  of  Lord  Pen¬ 
zance  into  the  purer  air  of  abstract  principles.  Securely 
poised  above  the  heads  of  common  humanity,  he  lets 
fall  upon  the  lifeless  reputation  of  the  Lord  Chief 

Justice  a  few  valedictory  sentences  of  an  inspired 

and  oracular  character.  “  The  picture  of  law  triumphant 
“  and  justice  prostrate  is  not,  I  am  aware,  without 
“  admirers.  To  me  it  is  a  sorry  sight.”  He  names 
no  names,  we  may  observe,  but  the  force  of  such  a  reproof 
is  irresistible.  And,  again,  we  are  told  that  “  the  law  is, 
“  or  ought  to  be,  but  the  handmaid  of  Justice ;  and  in- 
“  flexibility,  which  is  the  most  becoming  robe  of  the  former, 
“  often  serves  to  render  the  latter  grotesque.”  These  are 
dark  riddles  hard  to  decipher.  They  evidently  point  to 
some  sort  of  impropriety,  but  what  may  have  been  its 

nature  or  who  may  be  the  guilty  parties  we  are  not 

allowed  to  know.  If  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  has  been 
going  about  in  a  becoming  robe  of  inflexibility,  his 
conduct  is  no  doubt  open  to  criticism ;  but  even  this  style 
of  dressing  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  Justice,  who, 
according  to  Lord  Penzance’s  account,  has  no  robe  at  all. 

Ho  doubt  we  shall  have  further  light  upon  these  points 
when  the  whole  case  comes  up  for  consideration  in  a 
higher  Court.  We  shall  then  also  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
know  whether  there  is  even  a  glimmer  of  hope  for  the 
shattered  reputation  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.  It  is 
just  possible,  after  all,  that  Lord  Penzance  has  been  speak¬ 
ing  rather  as  an  advocate  than  as  a  judge ;  and,  if  so, 
there  will  be  doubtless  something  to  say  on  the  other  side. 
In  the  dim  religious  light  of  Lambeth  the  case  of  the  luck¬ 
less  author  of  the  prohibition  seems  desperate  indeed,  but 
in  the  purer  ah’  of  Westminster  he  may  possibly  regain  his 
fame  and  name.  In  the  meantime,  it  would  perhaps  be  as 
well  that  we  should  have  no  more  of  these  passionate 
soliloquies.  To  see  Lord  Penzance  in  the  part  of  Justice 
triumphing  over  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn  in  the  less 
sympathetic  role  of  Law  may  be  an  entertaining  .sight  for 
the  populace,  but  it  will  bring  only  a  very  moderate 
amount  of  honour  to  the  Bench.  Let  Lord  Penzance 
try  if  he  cannot  wear  the  garment  of  inflexibility  just  for 
a  little  while.  We  will  not  forget  that  he  is  Justice  if  he 
will  only  consent  to  assume  for  the  nonce  the  unattractive 
guise  of  Law.  Even  the  very  best  performers  sometimes 
accept  inferior  parts,  and  however  little  at  first  he  may 
relish  the  exchange,  it  will  not  prove  uninstructive.  And 
to  the  public  it  will  be  an  unmixed  good.  They  will  be 
spared  the  spectacle  of  a  judge  in  tears,  their  hearts  will 
not  be  torn  with  pity  for  the  terrible  sufferings  of  the 
Bench,  and,  what  is  more,  they  may  even  after  long  lapse 


of  years  come  back  to  the  innocent  belief  that  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  is  not  entirely  devoid  of  learning  or  intel¬ 
lectual  power.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  judges  are  to  be 
encouraged  to  express  their  opinions  of  one  another,  there 
will  soon  not  be  left  upon  the  Bench  a  single  reputation. 


MIDDLE-CLASS  EDUCATION  IN  ENGLAND  AND 
FRANCE. 

N  the  current  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Review  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  returns  to  a  subject  which  has 
already  furnished  him  with  more  than  one  occasion  for 
telling  his  countrymen  some  wholesome  truths.  This  time 
his  text  is  a  Report  by  M.  Bardoux,  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  on  the  present  state  of  the  secondary  schools 
in  France.  Mr.  Arnold  is  struck  now,  as  he  was  struck  in 
1859  and  in  1865,  with  the  extraordinary  superiority  of 
the  picture  which  this  Report  presents  over  any  corre¬ 
sponding  picture  which  could  be  painted  as  regards 
England.  He  looks  at  France  with  its  81  lycees,  its  252 
communal  colleges,  its  803  ecoles  libres,  and  its  total  of 
something  like  160,000  scholars  receiving  a  solid  secondary 
education,  and  then  he  turns,  with  a  feeling  near  akin  to 
despair,  to  England  with  at  most  20,000  scholars  “  under 
“  secondary  instruction  which  may  be  called  guar- 
“  anteed,”  including  among  these  all  the  boys  at  the  great 
public  schools,  many  of  whom  belong  in  no  sense  to  the 
middle  class.  In  Mr.  Arnold’s  opinion,  the  result  of  this 
difference  is  to  be  seen  in  the  different  parts  which  are 
played  by  the  middle  class  in  the  two  countries.  It  is  in 
consequence  of  the  education  it  receives  that  “  the  middle 
“  class  in  France  has  a  homogeneity,  an  extent,  and  an 
“  importance  which  it  has  nowhere  else.”  Excluding  the 
peasant  and  the  artisan,  the  French  nation  “  consists  for 
“  all  intents  and  purposes  of  one  immense  class  who  are 
“  subjects  for  secondary  instruction,  and  who  receive  it  of 
“  one  equal  quality  in  schools  of  one  equal  standing.”  In 
England  the  middle  class  is  cut  in  two.  A  small  minority 
is  brought  up  “  on  the  same  plane  ”  with  the  aristocracy, 
and  the  two  together  constitute  roughly  the  upper  class. 
The  great  majority  is  brought  up  “  on  the  second  plane.” 
It  gets  inferior  instruction,  and  gets  it  in  inferior  schools. 
Consequently  the  French  middle  class  “  is  larger,  more 
“  homogeneous,  and  better  educated  than  ours.”  It 
makes  upon  life  the  demands  which  civilized  men  make, 
the  demands  which  in  England  only  the  upper  class 
makes.  “  If  there  is  one  thing  more  certain  than  another, 
“  it  is  this ;  that  the  middle  class  is  in  France  happier 
“  than  with  us.”  An  Englishman  belonging  to  the  upper 
class — that  is,  to  the  aristocracy  or  to  that  portion  of  the 
middle  class  which  has  received  the  same  education  as  the 
aristocracy — can  see  that  the  bulk  of  the  English  middle 
class  “  rests  satisfied  with  a  defective  type  of  religion,  a 
“  narrow  range  of  intellect  and  knowledge,  a  stunted 
“  sense  of  beauty,  a  low  standard  of  manners.  But  an 
“  ordinary  Frenchman  of  the  middle  class  sees  it  just  as 
“  plainly  as  any  great  lord  or  refined  gentleman  sees  it 
“  with  us,  because  his  standard  of  civilization  is  so  com- 
“  paratively  high.  It  is  not  the  French  aristocracy  and 
“  professions,  it  is  the  whole  French  middle  class,  which 
“  is  astonished  at  the  pleasures  of  the  gay  and  pleasure- 
“  seeking  portion  of  our  middle  class.  It  is  not  the  French 
“  aristocracy  and  professions,  it  is  the  whole  French 
middle  class,  which  is  astonished  at  the  hideousness  and 
“  immense  ennui  of  the  life  of  the  graver  portion.” 

This  is  a  long  quotation,  but  it  could  not  be  shortened 
without  omitting  the  kernel  of  Mr.  Arnold’s  argument. 
He  sets  the  English  and  French  systems  of  secondary 
education  side  by  side,  and  asks  that  they  be  judged  by 
their  fruits.  He  shows  us  the  French  middle- class  schools 
with  the  middle-class  life  which  comes  out  of  them,  and 
the  English  middle-class  schools  with  the  middle-class 
life  which  comes  out  of  them ;  and  then  he  calls 
on  us  to  say  which  we  will  have.  Is  the  English  middle 
class  to  remain  as  it  is  now — uneducated,  uncivilized, 
making  few  demands  upon  life,  and  consequently  getting 
little  or  no  enjoyment  out  of  life  ?  Or  is  it  to  become  what 
the  French  middle  class  is — educated,  civilized,  making 
many  demands  on  life,  and  consequently  getting  much  en¬ 
joyment  out  of  life  ?  We  cannot  but  think  that,  in  his 
description  of  the  French  middle  class,  Mr.  Arnold  has 
assumed,  we  do  not  say  more  than  the  truth,  but  more 
than  those  for  whose  benefit  he  writes  will  be  disposed  to 
concede  to  him.  We  ourselves  are  perfectly  prepared  to  go 
along  with  him  when  he  denounces  the  existing  condition 
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of  secondary  education  in  England,  and  we  have  sufficient 
faith  in  the  value  of  education  to  wish  to  see  it  improved 
and  extended  without  reference  to  the  particular  effect 
which  such  improvement  aud  extension  has  produced  in 
another  country.  But  then  it  is  not  for  people  in  this 
frame  of  mind  that  Mr.  Arnold’s  article  is  designed.  He 
is  addressing  people  who  are  not  yet  convinced  of  the 
value  of  education,  or  who,  at  all  events,  are  not  convinced 
that,  in  order  to  be  valuable,  it  must  be  something  different 
from  anything  now  within  the  reach  of  the  English  middle 
class.  How  are  they  to  become  convinced  of  this  ?  Mr. 
Arnold’s  method  assumes  that  they  recognize  the  immense 
superiority  of  the  French  middle  class,  and  that  to  prove 
his  case  it  is  only  necessary  to  trace  this  superiority  to 
the  superior  education  which  the  French  middle  class  j 
receives.  But  what  if  the  recognition  in  question  has 
still  to  be  extorted  ?  Given  that  the  state  of  mind  pre¬ 
supposed  by  Mr.  Arnold  really  exists,  his  argument  is  per¬ 
fectly  in  place.  But  it  presupposes  afar  more  accurate  and 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  life  of  the  French  middle 
class  than  is  possessed  by  one  Englishman  in  a  hundred 
thousand.  The  first  thing  which  an  opponent  would  deny 
would  probably  be  the  truth  of  the  alleged  superiority. 
Life,  says  Mr.  Arnold,  is  a  much  better  aud  more  agreeable 
thing  for  the  middle  class  in  France  than  for  the  middle 
class  in  England,  and  the  difference  is  explained  by  the 
different  character  of  the  education  which  the  middle  class 
in  each  country  receives.  How  do  you  know,  an  adversary 
might  say,  that  the  French  middle  class  is  what  you 
describe  it  to  be  ?  I  concede  the  superiority  of  the  educa¬ 
tion,  but  I  see  no  evidence  of  the  superiority  which  you 
claim  for  its  results.  Unfortunately,  many  who  wish  to 
see  Mr.  Arnold’s  arguments  making  way  in  this  country 
will  be  at  a  loss  how  to  answer  this  objection.  Englishmen, 
even  educated  Englishmen,  know  as  a  rale  nothing  about 
the  French  middle  class  except  what  they  can  glean 
from  French  novels,  or  what  they  can  see  for  them¬ 
selves  in  passing  from  one  French  hotel  to  another. 
The  point  to  which  Mr.  Arnold  should  address  himself,  if 
he  wishes  the  happiness  of  the  French  middle  class  to 
have  its  proper  infiucncc  on  Englishmen,  should  be  the 
removal  of  this  ignorance.  Before  the  English  middle 
class  can  be  made  to  imitate  the'  corresponding  class  in 
France  it  must  be  taught  to  envy  it ;  and  before  it  can  be 
taught  to  envy  it,  it  must  be  shown  what  there  is  that  is 
enviable  in  it.  No  one  could  do  this  better  than  Mr. 
Arnold,  and  he  could  not  better  advance  the  cause  he  has 
at  heart  than  by  doing  it.  To  show  the  English  middle 
class  wherein  it  comes  short  of  a  happiness  which  it  is 
in  its  power  to  attain,  and  to  convince  it  that  this 
happiness  is  worth  attaining,  are  two  indispensable  pre¬ 
liminaries  to  the  accomplishment  of  Mr.  Arnold’s  object. 

We  have  dwelt  chiefly  on  this  part  of  Mr.  Arnold’s 
article  because  no  real  improvement  will  be  effected  in 
secondary  education  in  England  unless  the  class  which 
is  to  be  benefited  by  that  improvement  desires  to  see  it 
brought  about.  If  any  one  doubts  this,  let  him  consider 
for  a  moment  what  is  involved  in  Mr.  Arnold’s  sugges¬ 
tions  for  making  secondary  education  something  other  and 
better  than  it  is.  The  real  objective  for  us,  he  says,  is  not 
the  inspection  of  existing  secondary  schools,  but  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  new  ones.  “  What  is  really  needed  is  to  follow  the 
“  precedent  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act  by  requiring 
“  the  provision  throughout  the  country  of  a  proper  supply 
“  of  secondary  schools,  with  proper  buildings  and  accom- 
“  modation,  at  a  proper  fee,  and  with  proper  guarantees 
“  given  by  the  teachers  in  the  shape  either  of  a  University 
“  degree  or  of  a  special  certificate  for  secondary  instruc- 
“  tion.  .  .  The  existing  resources  for  secondary  in- 

“  struction,  if  judiciously  co-ordered  and  utilized,  would 
“  prove  to  be  immense ;  but  undoubtedly  gaps  would  have 
“  to  be  filled,  an  annual  State  grant  and  municipal  grants 
“  would  be  necessary.” 

All  this  is  to  be  done,  indirectly  and  nltimately,  no 
doubt,  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  which  suffers  when  I 
one  of  its  members  suffers  ;  but  directly  and  immediately 
for  the  benefit  of  a  particular  class,  and  that  a  class  which  j 
does  not  yet  suspect  that  it  will  be  the  better  for  the 
benefit  when  conferred.  The  want  must  be  realized  by 
the  unconscious  sufferers  before  it  can  be  supplied.  It  is 
useless  to  preach  to  the  English  middle  class  that  by  j 
spending  money  on  secondary  education  they  will  attain  a 
foreign  ideal  of  life,  until  you  have  persuaded  them  that  , 
this  foreign  ideal  is  worth  attaining. 


MODERN  RESTLESSNESS. 

UNDER  the  two  apparently  convertible  terms,  “  a  country- 
house  ”  aud  “  a  house  iu  the  country,”  a  very  wide  diver¬ 
gence  of  meaning  is  conveyed  to  modern  ears.  Logically,  if  our 
memories  of  the  schools  do  not  Tail  us,  they  would  be  described  as 
in  their  denotation  identical,  in  their  connotation  distinct.  Prac¬ 
tically,  this  divergence  may  be  exhibited  by  the  application  of  a 
very  easy  test.'  No  one  asks  his  host  in  a  country  house  a  question 
which  is  neither  unfamiliar  nor  intentionally  uncourteous  in 
a  house  in  the  country — “  Do  not  you  find  it  very  dull  in 
winter  ?  ”  This  inquiry  in  a  country  house  might  concern  the 
housekeeper,  who,  if  she  sees  fit,  has  the  remedy  in  her  own  bands ; 
but  it  represents  an  appreciable  amouut  of  commiseration  from 
without — echoing  perhaps  an  expressed,  perhaps  a  supposed,  com¬ 
plaining  from  within — upon  the  lot  of  the  inmates  of  what  may  be 
described  for  the  sake  of  brevity  as  a  “  country  home.”  Formerly 
the  country  house  was  itself  for  the  most  part  the  home  of  its  in¬ 
mates,  winter  and  summer  alike ;  and  the  thought  of  its  possible 
dulness  did  not  occur  to  them.  To  live  there  was  the  normal  con¬ 
dition  of  their  existence  ;  the  sons  went  out  into  the  world,  and 
the  daughters  married,  in  the  county  for  the  most  part;  but  the 
squire, if  he  was  not  in  Parliament  or  about  the  Court,  contentedly 
stopped  at  home. .  When  Mr.  Disraeli  wrote  the  Young  Dulce  in 
the  reign  of  George  IV.,  he  was  able  to  introduce  a  sisterhood 
of  Cornish  beauties,  socially  the  equals  of  the  great  ladies 
and  the  dandies  to  whom  their  simplicity  was  an  amuse¬ 
ment,  “  who  never  had  been  in  London.”  The  “  Misses  Gay- 
weather  ”  would  have  been  an  anachronism  in  Lothair.  The 
restlessness  of  private  life,  as  it  is  experienced  now,  is  a  growth  of 
our  own  time,  and  is  a  passion,  a  nados — whether  regarded  as  an 
energy  or  a  disease — in  its  nature  tending  to  spread  rapidly  through 
all  ranks  of  society.  The  great  noble  who  is  the  owner  of  so  many 
castles  that  he  has  no  home  differs  only  in  the  colour  and  cost  of 
his  railway  ticket  from  the  housemaid  who,  not  finding  her  “  situ¬ 
ation  ”  in  "the  midland  counties  quite  suited  to  her  tastes  or  aspira¬ 
tions,  takes  thoughtful  counsel  with  herself  over  her  coffee  as  to 
the  comparative  advantages  offered  by  the  “  ladies  ”  of  whom  she 
hears  in  Northumberland,  in  Devonshire,  and  in  Kent.  The 
changed  circumstances  of  life  which  have  made  it  possible  to 
indulge  the  passion  of  restlessness  need  no  explanation  ;  and  it  is  too 
subtle,  or  rather  too  misty,  a  subject  for  examination  whether  these 
changes  have  produced,  by  some  process  of  mental  evolution,  the 
restless  spirit,  or  have  merely  removed  the  seal  which  had  confined 
and  restrained  its  latent  force.  Its  working  is  too  wide  for  our 
notice  except  upon  a  partial  and  limited  field ;  aud  for  this  reason 
the  assumed  dulness  of  a  country  home  in  the  winter  may  be 
accepted  as  an  example  within  the  personal  view,  per  alium  out 
per  se,  of  most  readers. 

The  autumn  guest  who  qualifies  his  admiration  of  your  glorious 
landscape  or  your  tender  glimpses  of  home  scenery  by  the  half- 
pitying,  half-disparaging  suggestion  which  we  have  cited  may  be 
supposed  to  mean  that  in  the  winter  you  will  have,  as  he  might 
phrase  it,  nowhere  to  go  to  and  nothing  to  do.  The  definition  of  the 
“  country  home”  excludes  the  idea  of  hunters  and  horses  to  ride 
to  cover  ;  and  the  question  will  not  be  asked  in  the  near  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  a  station  where  the  express  stops,  or  in  a  region 
where  perpetual  dinner-parties,  accessible  by  good  roads  within  a 
short  radius,  alternate  with  opportunities  for  keeping  the  hours  of 
a  Government  clerk  in  the  Southern  hemisphere,  and  for  relieving 
the  sense  of  restlessness  by  the  excitement  of  a  block  in  a  snow-drift 
at  4  a.m.  Under  so  exhilarating  a  condition  of  things  you  are  sure 
of  having  “  something  to  do  ”  to  get  home  again.  The  typically 
“  dull  ”  country  home  must  be  taken  as  wanting  either  in  roads  for 
a  carriage  to  run  or  in  means  to  keep  one,  and  as  marked  by  the 
more  or  less  pronounced  absence  of  railways  or  “  nice  ”  society  ; 
thus  generally  exhibiting  a  tendency  to  throw  its  inmates  on  their 
own  internal  and  immediate  resources.  This  is,  in  other  words,  a 
return  to  life  in  the  country  as  it  existed  less  than  a  century  since, 
with  the  addition  of  innumerable  advantages  then  unknown  even 
to  imagination.  Why  should  it  be  necessary,  or  even  permissible, 
to  assume  that  such  a  life  must  be  dull  ?  Are  domestic  and  in¬ 
tellectual  resources  really  less  than  they  formerly  were  ?  or  does 
the  hurry  of  modern  life  operate  like  a  habit  of  dram-drinking, 
aud  unfit  the  present  generation  for  the  sober  enjoyments  of  a  quiet 
home  ?  It  is  more  than  probable  that  a  craving  for  rest  and  quiet¬ 
ness,  the  reaction  of  the  mind  from  the  whirl  of  unavoidable 
“  unrest  ” — if  that  word  be  allowable  in  prose — exists  more  widely 
than  it  is  confessed,  and  that  many  men,  aud  more  women,  would 
rejoice  in  the  opportunity  to  be  “  dull,”  if  it  were  not  so  unfashion¬ 
able.  But  the  fear  of  being  unlike  other  people  is  itself  among  the 
symptom*  of  the  universal  restlessness,  and  there  is  a  sense  of 
shame  at  being  found  out  in  the  indulgence  of  what  in  our  hearts 
we  should  enjoy.  Beneath  the  pity  or  half-contempt  of  which  we 
have  spoken  there  is  an  underlying  belief  that  to  throw  a  family 
on  its  own  home  resources  is  to  condemn  its  members  collectively 
to  a  sort  of  solitary  confinement.  This  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  mis¬ 
take.  A  winter  home  may  chance  to  be  snowed  up  when  the  coal 
is  just  run  out,  the  larder  empty,  aud  not  even  the  pump  accessible  ; 
but  a  careful  housewife  will  have  ordinarily  guarded  against  the 
contingency  of  such  physical  starvation,  and  a  corresponding 
mental  famine  is,  or  should  be,  impossible,  even  in  the  excep¬ 
tional  case — which  we  put  for  argument's  sake  only,  and  which 
is  most  unlikely  in  fact — of  the  stoppage  of  letters  and  news¬ 
papers  for  a  week.  But  the  idea  of  such  isolation  from  the 
I  outside  world  as  the  stoppage  of  the  post  would  involve  does 
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uot  enter  into  the  assumed  condition  of  dulness  as  attaching 
to  a  country  home,  any  more  than  does  the  other  contingency,  the 
stoppage  of  the  food  supply.  The  picture  drawn  by  Cowper  in  the 
Task  would  he  accepted  as  a  faithful  representation  of  the  domestic 
life  which  is  alleged  to  be  intolerable  now  ;  and  in  the  foreground 
of  this  picture  is  the  figure  of  the  postman  of  the  time,  whose 
twanging  horn  o’er  yonder  bridge  ”  gives  notice  of  his  approach 
as  “  becomes,  the  herald  of  a  noisy  world.”  Modern  restlessness 
is  not  satisfied  with  the  second-hand  knowledge  obtainable  through 
the  “  herald”;  it  must  be  in  the  noisy  world  itself,  or  at  least  in 
some  corner  where  the  rush  of  it  is  within  sight  and  its  roar  falls 
upon  the  ear ;  but  the  restful  home-scene  described  by  Cowper  is 
not  complete  without  the  consciousness  of  relation  to  the  noisy 
world,  whose  interests  find  entrance  while  its  tumult  is  shut 

To  peep  at  such  a  world  ;  to  see  the  stir 

Of  the  great  Babel,  anil  not  feel  the  crowd — 

is  “pleasant”  now  as  then  in  country  homes,  where  the  com¬ 
plaint  of  duluess  is  not  heard  because  its  existence  is  not  felt. 
In  quoting,  however,  from  Cowper’s  “  Winter  Evening,”  we  must 
guard  ourselves  against  the  imputation  of  accepting  his  picture 
just  as  it  stands  for  reproduction  in  our  own  day.  He  seems  to 
have  read  aloud  the  newspaper  which  the  postman  brought, 
conscientiously  all  through,  including  the  advertisements,  which 
last,  to  his  eye,  “  appear  a  wilderness  of  strange  but  gay  confusion.” 
Perhaps  “the  fair”  whose  “  inquisitive  attention,  while  I  read, ’  is 
“  fast  bound  in  chains  of  silence,”  found  in  the  “  roses  for  the 
cheeks  and  lilies  for  the  brows  ”  some  relief  after  the  Parliamentary 
debates.  It  is  not  apparent  whether  there  were  any.  leading 
articles  to  read.  The  “  happy  work  which  not  even  critics  criti¬ 
cize  ”  might  imply  a  negative  answer  ;  but  the  later  lines — 

There  forests  of  no  meaning  spread  the  page, 

In  which  all  comprehension  wanders  lost — 

are  so  closelv  paralleled  in  daily  experience  that  the  question  must 
at  least  remain  open. 

The  winter  evening  passed  as  Cowper  describes  it  has  almost,  if 
not  altogether,  ceased  to  exist  among  social  customs,  although  it 
remained  in  the  ordinary  life  of  country  homes  through  more  than 
half  the  century  which  has  gone  by  siuce  the  Task  was  written. 
Its  limits  may  he  taken  generally  as  from  six  o’clock  till  ten; 
the  “ bubbling  and  loud-hissing  urn  ’’belonging  to  the  open¬ 
ing  scene,  the  hours  of  reading  aloud  while  the  ladies  were 
occupied  in  needlework  and  embroidery  filling  the  space  between 
seven  and  nine,  when  “  the  customary  rites  of  the  last  meal 
commence,”  and  are  followed  by  what  would  then  have  been 
described  as  the  “  evening  religious  exercises,”  varying  in  method 
and  in  length,  hut  less  brie!  and  hurried  than  is  now  olten 
the  case  with  the  “  family  prayers  ”  which  represent  them.  Two 
hours  daily  of  steady  reading  throughout  a  long  winter  gave  a 
character  to  the  home-life  in  the  past  which  is  not  likely  to  be 
repeated  in  the  future.  The  “  multa  ”  of  the  circulating  library 
have  replaced,  in  such  leisure  for  evening  reading  as  now  exists, 
the  “  multuni”  of  the  standard  work  ;  and  with  the  change  the 
art  of  reading  aloud  is  dying  out  for  want  of  practice.  We  are 
not  recommending  any  literal  return  to  the  old  routine.  Unless 
boobs  for  reading  were  judiciously  chosen,  and  enlivened  by  intel¬ 
ligent  comment  or  explanation,  the  ceremonial  to  the  elder 
children,  who  were  not  sent  to  bed  till  eight  or  nine  o’clock,  be¬ 
came  insufferably  tedious.  The  reader  was  usually  one  of  the  hoys 
— partly  because  he  could  not  sew  like  his  sisters,  and  partly 
because  it  was  otherwise  difficult  to  'keep  him  quiet  and  out 
of  mischief — and  one  evil  consequence  of  the  tedious  infliction 
may  have  remained  to  trouble  his  later  years.  The  acquired  habit 
of  reading  mechanically,  although  at  the  same  time  intelli¬ 
gently  and  well,  while  the  mind  was  engaged  on  entirely 
foreign  subjects  of  thought,  had  in  some  cases  become  so  much 
a  second  nature  as  to  make  it  difficult  in  after  life  to  ffx 
the  attention  on  the  hook  in  reading,  whether  by  the  eye  alone 
or  with  the  voice  as  well.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the 
average  schoolboy  of  the  present  day  does  not  read  aloud  as 
well  as  would  have  been  expected  of  him  in  a  former  _  geueratmu, 
or  as  might  he  now  anticipated  from  his  own  general  intelligence. 
Information  in  our  time  necessarily  extends  over  a  wider  range, 
but  in  ordinary  society  it  is  probably  neither  so  solid  nor  so  deep 
as  it  once  was ;  and  we  know,  at  the  same  time,  more  books  than 
our  fathers  knew,  and  less  of  them.  Modern  restlessness  is  incompa¬ 
tible  with  the  steady  progress  of  home  education,  which  did  in  a 
manner  go  on  within  such  circles  as  Cowper  pictures  ;  the  news¬ 
paper,  of  course,  forming  only  an  accident  and  not  the  substance 
of  the  evening  readings.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that,  to 
minds  accustomed  to  the  indulgence  of  the  restless  spirit  and 
seeking  relief  in  continued  movement  and  variety,  the  quiet 
winter  life  of  the  country  home  would  be  intolerably  dull.  No 
greater  penance  could  be  imagined  than  the  enforced  stay  of 
an  unaccustomed  and  dissatisfied  visitor  in  such  a  house¬ 
hold,  both  to  himself  or  herself  and  to  the  unfortunate  relatives 
or  hosts  who  were  condemned  to  endure  the  unceasing  burden  of 
complaints.  With  the  justice  of  such  complaints  we  are  not  now 
concerned.  Our  contention  is,  not  that  every  one  is  bound  to  find 
gratification  inheingthrown  on  the  personaland  literary  resourcesof 
a  country  home,  hut  that  we  ourselves,  if  we  choose  to  take  delight 
in  such  simple  surroundings,  have  a  right  to  enjoy  our  own  tastes 
and  to  express  our  predilection  without  being  exposed  either  to 
censure  as  misanthropes  and  curmudgeons,  or  to  pitying  com¬ 
miseration  as  a  kind  of  half-conscious  dormice.  The  customary 


courtesies  of  life  may  scarcely  allow  of  an  actual  response  to  the 
compassionate  question,  “  Do  not  you  find  it  very  dull  in  the 
winter  ?  ”  in  any  such  form  as  “  No,  hut  we  think  it  very  probable 
that  you  would  ;”  although  in  a  great  many  instances  this  is  the 
only  reply  which  could  he  given  in  a  Castle  of  Truth. 

We  have  spoken  so  far  of  the  recurring  intervals  of  a  quiet  life 
as  affording  opportunities  for  mental  cultivation  which  are  not  so 
easily  secured  amidst  the  rush  of  modern  restlessness.  But  in 
another  wav  these  intervals  have  their  educational  value  as  a, 
preparation  for  the  work  of  the  world.  That  work,  in  the  uphill 
course  of  the  great  majority  of  men  who  have  their  own  living 
to  earn,  is  necessarily  very  monotonous  in  its  routine.  Lile,  for 
the  rank  and  file  in  the  hosts  of  great  communities,  must  move 
with  the  unvarying  regularity  of  a  machine;  and  its  periods  of 
daily  rest,  or  of  the  brief  relaxation  of  infrequent  holiday,  arc  for 
most  men  closely  limited  as  to  their  enjoyment  by  conditions  of 
time  and  of  means.  The  early  experience  of  being  thrown  on 
personal  resources,  and  of  being  taught  to  find  pursuits  and  in¬ 
terests  within  available  reach  and  accessible  always,  is  abetter  dis¬ 
cipline  in  view  of  such  a  future  than  the  constant  gratification  of 
a  restless  craving  for  novelty  and  change;  and  the  much  pitied, 
if  somewhat  imaginary,  dulness  of  a  country  home  in  the  winter 
may  have  its  advantages  for  the  younger  man  just  starting  for  the 
race  of  life,  as  well  as  its  charms  for  the  older  inmates,  who  are  a 
little  tired  after  years  of  work,  and  who  welcome  the  rest  which 
it  affords. 


CONDUCT  AND  POLICY  OF  LEO  XIII. 

rpHE  very  interesting  paper  which  has  just  appeared  in  the 
J-  Contemporary  Review  under  the  title  “  \V  hat  is  going  on  at 
the  Vatican  ”  professes  to  be  “  a  Voice  lrom  Rome.”  And  there 
is  stx-ong  internal  evidence  of  the  writer’s  being  an  Italian,  pro¬ 
bably  a  Roman — rumour  says  he  is  a  Iiomau  ecclesiastic,  lie 
speaks  of  himself  as  intimately  acquainted  with  Father  Curci,  and 
would  seem  also  to  he  personally  acquainted  with  the  present  Pope  and 
other  leading  personages  at  Rome.  We  could  wish  indeed  that 
he  had  given  his  name,  the  more  so  as  he  deals  with  many  im¬ 
portant  matters  of  fact  on  which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
correctness  of  his  information,  hut  where  his  testimony  would 
have  gained  additional  force  from  the  guarantee  of  a  signature. 
In  opinion  he  appears  to  belong  to  what  he  calls  “  the  Conservative 
party  ”  in  Italy,  “  which  has  for  its  political  programme,  not  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  Vatican,  hut  a  moderate  and  conciliatory  course  in 
the  treatment  of  ecclesiastical  questions.”  Ilis  estimate  of  the 
Italian  parochial  clergy  as  a  body — placing  them  “in  the  scale  of 
information  and  character  below  the  mounted  carabineer  or  ordi¬ 
nary  tax-collector  of  the  district  ” — is  very  unfavourable,  we  should 
hope  somewhat  exaggerated.  It  is  certainly  much  less  favourable 
than  that  of  a  well-known  writer  in  the  Edinburyh  Revieio  some  years 
ago,  wbo  had  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  Ital}\  But  it  is  not 
worse  than  that  of  Pius  IX.  in  his  early  days,  when  as  we  are  told, 
he  said  to  Massimo  d’Azeglio,  “  You  may  find  here  and  there  an 
honest  and  intelligent  parish  priest,  but  taking  them  as  a  body 
they  are  mere  dirt  ”  (fan go).  The  town  incumbent  is  described 
as  “  playing  the  part  of  a  dexterous  diplomatist  ” — liberal  in  North 
Italy  where  the  sovereignty  of  Humbert  is  recognized  by  the  Holy 
See  ;  a  fanatic,  if  his  people  are  fanatical,  in  the  country,  reflecting 
the  views  of  the  leading  landowners  of  his  parish.  If  his  squire 
is  an  out-and-out  clerical,  so  is  he ;  if  his  squire  is  liberal,  “  above 
all,  if  he  is  one  who  often  asks  his  parish  priest  to  dinner,”  he  is 
liberal,  and  will  keep  the  table  in  a  roar  by  telling  good  stories 
about  how  his  sceptical  parishioners  treat  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church.  At  the  same  time  the  writer,  like  most  of  his  country¬ 
men,  has  no  faith  in  the  Protestantizing  of  Italy,  and  does  not 
think  any  benefit  likely  to  be  produced  by  the  spectacle  of  rival 
sects  wrangling  an  1  bickering  amongst  themselves  ;  though  he  adds 
significantly  that,  “  if  the  word  Protestant  could  he  accepted  as 
the  synonym  of  anti-Papal,  the  Italians  are  at  present  the  most 
Protestant  nation  in  the  world.”  The  main  interest  of  the  paper  how¬ 
ever  lies  in  the  account — evidently  based  on  close  personal  know¬ 
ledge — cf  the  election  and  policy  of  Leo  XIII.,  which,  we  may  ob¬ 
serve,  entirely  bears  out  the  view  of  the  matter  with  which 
our  readers  have  already  been  made  familiar.  V  ithout  of  course 
committing  ourselves  to  the  accuracy  ot  every  detail  we  shall 
proceed  to  give  a  summary  of  what  he  says,  not  doubting  that 
it  is  based  in  the  main  on  personal  knowledge  and  observation. 

The  election  of  Leo  XIII.  is  traced  up  to  the  profound  impres¬ 
sion  produced  by  the  death  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  which  revealed 
not  only  the  vigour  of  national  sentiment,  hut  the  strength  of  the 
traditions  and  instincts  of  the  national  religion.  “  Thegreat  Liberal 
party,  imposing  silence  on  the  materialists auifreethinkers,”  thronged 
the  cathedrals  to  pay  their  tribute  of  religious  rites  to  the  de¬ 
parted.  And  the  contrast  between  this  spontaneous  outburst  of 
feeling  and  the  general  indifference  shown  on  the  decease  of  Pius 
IX.  told  its  tale  too  plainly  to  he  mistaken,' and  was  not  without 
its  effect  even  on  the  Sacred  College,  who  resolved  not  to  elect  a 
foreigner— as  indeed  they  would  not  have  done  in  any  case — or  an 
Ultramontane  backed  by  foreign  influence,  Influential  prelates 
began  to  deplore  the  follies  of  Pius  IX.  and ‘to  declare  that  “  there 
must  be  a  change  of  system.”  And  here  the  writer  refers  to 
Cardinal  Manning’s*  denial  of  having  urged  the  expediency  ol 
holding  the  Conclave  out  of  Italy.  “  Such  declarations  will  not 
cancel  the  fact  that  the  representations  made  by  him  to  his  brother 
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Cardinals  could  only  at  the  time  lead  to  the  inference  that,  in  the 
attempt  to  transfer  the  sittings  of  the  Conclave  to  Malta,  or  some 
other  place  not  under  the  Italian  Crown,  he  was  putting  forth  a 
zeal  not  inferior  to  that  displayed  by  him  in  the  cause  of  Papal 
Infallibility.”  It  is  added  that,  to  say  the  least,  he  did  not  dis¬ 
courage  the  efforts  of  his  partisans  and  admirers  to  procure  his  own 
election.  But  of  that  there  was  never  the  shadow  of  a  chance. 
No  foreigner  can  really  impress  “  that  obstinate,  ignorant,  yet 
most  practically  vulpine  element  in  the  Roman  Curia  which  is  so 
thoroughly  Italian — nay,  more,  so  thoroughly  Roman.”  The  strange 
thing  is  that  in  proportion  to  the  increased  predominance  of  this 
exclusively  Roman  influence  in  the  Curia  there  seems  to  be  an  in¬ 
creased  tendency  on  the  part  of  foreign  Catholic  dignitaries  to 
prostrate  themselves  in  abject  submission  before  it.  The  election 
of  Cardinal  Pecci  was,  however,  hailed  everywhere  as  a  national 
triumph  which  had  been  imposed  on  bis  brother  Cardinals  by 
Italian  public  opinion.  In  the  first  division  he  received  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  votes,  which  practically  settled  the  matter,  and 
even  Cardinal  Franchi,  who  had  great  influence  in  the  Conclave, 
bowed  to  this  clear  expression  of  the  general  feeling.  Cardinal 
Pecci,  who  had  come  prominently  into  notice  in  his  capacity  of 
Camerlengo,  was  considered — correctly  no  doubt — hostile  to  the 
J  esuits  and  likely  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  the  manifold  corrup¬ 
tions  and  abuses  of  the  Vatican.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  of 
his  genuine  desire  to  do  so,  but  at  starting  he  has  had  to  encounter 
some  serious  obstacles,  partly  of  his  own  making. 

In  describing  the  policy  of  the  new  Pontiff  the  writer  begins  by 
showing  that  his  first  allocution,  announcing  his  intention  of  being 
guided  by  the  advice  of  the  Sacred  College,  wa3  “a  mistake,”  “  an 
act  not  more  generous  than  imprudent,”  inasmuch  as  nearly  all  the 
Cardinals  were  nominees  of  the  late  Pope  (there  are  only  three  of 
Gregory  XVI. ’s  now  left),  and  thus  he  was  “  handing  over  to  the 
creatures  of  Pius  IX.  the  government  of  the  Church,”  as  he  learnt 
to  his  cost,  the  moment  he  attempted  to  reform  the  Papal  Court. 
The  comment  is  an  obvious  one  and  has  much  force,  though  there 
are  leading  Liberal  Catholics  who  do  not  agree  with  it ;  they 
admit  the  facts,  which  are  undeniable,  but  think  that  more  will  be 
gained  in  the  long  run  by  asserting  the  principle  of  constitutional, 
as  opposed  to  personal,  government  in  the  Church  than  can  be  lost 
by  any  temporary  inconveniences  it  may  entail.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  Pope  is  no  doubt  hampered  at  present  by  the  obstructives 
in  tbe  Sacred  College,  nor  has  he  yet  seen  his  way  to  filling  up 
the  vacant  places,  twelve  of  which  are  now  at  his  disposal.  There 
are  rumours  current  both  in  Italy  and  in  England  of  bis  inten¬ 
tion  to  confer  a  red  Hat  on  Dr.  Newman,  nor  is  it  easy  to  see 
how  a  Pope  with  any  liberal  aspirations  could  omit  this  tardy 
reparation  of  a  long  and  marked  neglect.  It  is  also  rumoured 
that  Mgr.  Place,  who  has  already  been  made  Archbishop  of 
Rennes,  and  who  as  Bishop  of  Marseilles,  was  a  powerful  member 
of  the  Opposition  at  the  Vatican  Council,  is  to  be  named  a  Car¬ 
dinal.  But  one  difficulty  is  this,  that  according  to  established 
etiquette  any  batch  of  new  appointments  must  include  the  present 
nuncios  at  Paris  and  Vienna,  Mgr.  Meglia — the  man  who  got  Dr. 
Dollinger  excommunicated,  when  nuncio  at  Munich — and  Mgr. 
Jacobini.  They  are  of  course  sufficiently  troublesome  in  their  pre¬ 
sent  position,  but  they  would  still  further  strengthen  the  obstructive 
element  in  tbe  Sacred  College.  Meanwhile  the  Pope  provided  for 
immediate  exigencies  by  installing  at  the  Vatican  his  brother,  who 
is  an  ex-Jesuit  and  intimate  friend  of  Father  Curci’s,  and  Mgr. 
Boccali,  his  private  chamberlain,  both  of  whom  he  can  thoroughly 
trust.  He  also  replaced  Simeoni,  a  feeble  inheritor  of  the  Anto- 
nelli  policy,  by  Cardinal  Franchi,  as  Secretary  of  State.  Not  that 
Franchi  was  at  all  a  man  after  his  own  heart — indeed  he  had  de¬ 
scribed  him  as  franc  par  mceurs  ct  faux  par  caractere,  which  indi¬ 
cates  gently  enough  his  reputation  at  Rome.  But  Franchi  was  at 
least  pliable,  and  willing  to  carry  out  the  Pope’s  cherished  object 
of  “  putting  and  leaving  the  Church  in  relations  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  peace  with  all  civilized  States  ” ;  and  during  his  short 
tenure  of  office  he  loyally  seconded  the  views  of  his  master 
in  initiating  a  policy  widely  different  from  that  of  Pius  IX. 
That  this  change  is  clearly  understood  by  the  Ultramontane  party 
is  proved  by  their  constantly  urging  on  His  Holiness  that  the 
diminution  of  Peter's  Pence  is  due  to  his  own  liberal  attitude. 
Another  and  a  more  plausible  explanation  is  suggested  by  the 
writer.  The  numerous  pilgrimages  from  foreign  countries  which 
gratified  the  vanity  of  Pius  IX.  served  also  to  undeceive  the 
pilgrims,  who  were  “  dazzled  by  the  magnificence  of  his  marble 
halls  ”  and  the  splendour  of  his  Court,  and  looked  in  vain  for  any 
signs  of  the  “  iron  gratings”  and  “  straw  mattress”  which  they  had 
been  taught  to  associate  with  the  hard  lot  of  “  the  august  prisoner.” 
Others,  again,  learnt  something  of  the  condition  of  the  higher 
clerical  society  in  Rome,  as  revealed  by  the  Antonelli-Lambertini 
will  case,  and  the  writer  says  he  knows  many  wealthy  Catholics 
who  used  to  subscribediberally  to  the  fund,  but  decline  any  longer 
to  curtail  the  comfort  of  their  families  “  merely  to  see  their  gifts 
made  the  subject  of  public  bickerings  between  the  illegitimate 
children  and  legal  heirs  of  a  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State.”  It  ap¬ 
pears  moreover  that  Antonelli  and  other  high  functionaries 
through  whose  hands  these  contributions  had  to  pass  gave  no 
account  of  receipts  and  payments.  When  a  Peter’s  Pence  Commis¬ 
sion  was  instituted  after  Antonelli’s  death,  and  the  sum  then  in 
hand  was  converted  into  foreign  securities,  it  was  found  to  yield 
only  1,250,000  francs  annually,  whereas  the  annual  expenditure  of  i 
the  Papal  administration  is  7,000,000  francs,' and  therefore,  as  the 
income  of  3,200,000  francs  provided  by  the  Guarantee  Law  has 
been  refused,  the  Vatican  has  to  meet  a  large  annual  deficit. 


And  now  we  come  to  the  writer’s  account  of  the  Pope’s  dealings 
with  Father  Curci,  which  entirely  bears  out  our  previous  informa¬ 
tion,  in  spite  of  the  persistent  attempts  of  Ultramontane  organs  to 
discredit,  when  they  did  not  venture  actually  to  contradict  it.  He 
prefaces  his  account  with  a  strange  story  about  Cardinal  Manning 
and  Father  Curci.  It  seems  that  they  had  been  acquainted  before, 
and  in  1874  when  the  Archbishop  was  coming  to  Rome,  Father 
Curci  wrote  to  request  an  interview  with  him  on  his  way  at 
Florence.  He  then  showed  him  his  Ragione  dell'  Opera,  which 
contains  the  substance  of  what  has  since  appeared  in  the  well- 
known  work,  II  Moderno  Dissidio,  and  Mgr.  Alarming  “  gave  him 
the  strongest  assurances  that  he  completely  shared  and  approved  of 
the  views  propounded,”  and  promised  to  urge  their  acceptance  on 
Pius  IX.  But  the  result  of  his  recommendations  to  the  Holy  Father 
was  “  the  creation  of  a  feeling  of  fierce  indignation  in  the  Pontiff's 
mind  against  the  Jesuit,  who  was  henceforth  regarded  by  His 
Holiness  as  a  traitor,”  and  was  never  again  allowed  during  his  life 
to  cross  the  threshold  of  the  Vatican.  Leo  XIII.  was  differently 
minded,  and  took  an  early  opportunity  of  summoning  him  to 
Rome  by  a  letter  from  Cardinal  Franchi,  in  order  to  have  the 
matter  at  issue  thoroughly  sifted : —  . 

Curci  at  once  complied  with  a  request  equivalent  to  a  command,  and 
reached  Rome  on  Easter  eve.  In  the  interview  which  he  had  immediately 
after  his  arrival  with  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State,  he  set  forth  his 
opinions  with  all  fullness.  Expressing  his  profound  regret  at  having 
done  anything  which  might  have  seemed  disrespectful  to  the  person  of 
Pius  IX.,  he  expressed  his  readiness  to  accept  the  counsels  and  commands 
of  the  head  of  the  Church.  But  he  strongly  insisted  on  the  fact  that  his 
work  “11  Moderno  Dissidio”  contained  nothing  at  variance  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church,  and  explained  the  reasons  why  he  had  refused  to 
subscribe  a  retractation  in  the  form  required  by  Pius  IX.  In  the  retracta¬ 
tion  exacted  by  Pius  IX.  he  had  been  required  to  recognize  as  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church: — 

1st.  The  speedy  re-establishment  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Popes. 

2nd.  The  duty  of  all  sincere  Catholics  to  abstain  from  political  elections. 

3rd.  The  impossibility  of  co-cxistence  for  the  Papacy  and  the  kingdom 
of  Italy. 

“  These  propositions,”  said  Father  Curci,  “  I  am  resolved  not  to 
subscribe,  aud  rather  than  do  so,  I  am  ready  to  be  cut  to  pieces.  It  is  high 
time  to  recognize  the  fact  that  Italian  unity  cannot  be  broken  up,  for  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  form  of  Government  destined  to  rule  the  country,  the 
nation  will  not  consent  to  be  again  divided  into  different  fractions.  Such 
being  the  undoubted  state  of  matters,  the  duty  of  all  Catholics  is  to  come 
forward  and  play  their  part  in  political  life,  unless  they  are  content  to  see 
morality  and  religion  go  to  the  dogs.” 

Cardinal  Franchi  hastened  to  assure  Father  Curci  that  no  intention 
existed  of  asking  him  to  subscribe  any  retractation  in  the  form  required  by 
Pius  IX.  And  when  Father  Curci  expressed  the  wish  that  the  treatment 
of  these  delicate  matters  might,  considering  the  numerous  and  weighty 
avocations  of  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State,  be  contided  by  his  Holiness 
to  some  person  of  known  impartiality  and  with  sufficient  time  at  his 
command,  Leo  XIII.  met  the  wish  of  the  Jesuit  by  entrusting  to  his  own 
brother,  Don  Giuseppe,  the  task  in  question.  None  the  less,  however, 
Father  Curci  had  repeated  interviews  with  Cardinal  Franchi,  to  whom  he 
imparted  freely  his  opinions  on  the  condition  of  the  Church  and  on  its 
relations  with  the  Government  of  Italy. 

In  one  of  their  conversations  Curci  denounced  the  fanatics  who 
insisted  on  keeping  the  Pope  at  Rome  through  the  hot  season  “  to 
maintain  the  absurd  fiction  of  the  imprisonment,”  intimating  that 
they  might  as  well  poison  Ilia  Holiness  outright.  Cardinal 
Franchi  replied  that  “  a  Pope  ought,  we  are  told,  to  be  ready  to 
oiler  up  even  his  life  for  the  Church.” 

The  blood  rushed  up  to  the  ex-Jesuit’s  forehead,  and  the  tones  of  his 
voice  rose  so  high  that  the  three  other  persons  present  at  the  interview 
could  hear  every  accent  ringing  through  the  room  as  he  rejoined  :  “  Cer¬ 
tainly,  for  the  Church  ;  and  if  such  a  sacrifice  were  made  for  the  true 
interests  of  the  Church,  the  Pope  would  be  venerated  as  a  martyr  ;  but  not 
for  the  freaks  of  Don  Margotti  and  of  the  Civilta  Cattolica.  A  sacrifice 
made  in  obedience  to  such  prompting  would  still  justify  our  compassion  for 
one  thus  deceived,  but  justify  still  more  our  perfect  right  to  designate  those 
who  thus  counselled  him  as  traitors  or  as  fools  (lo  enmpatiremmo  come 
ingannato  e  quatijicheremmo  per  imbecille  0  iruditore  chi  glielo  avesse 
consigliato 

The  result  was  that  Curci  was  desired  to  draw  up  a  form  of  re¬ 
tractation  for  bimself,  which  he  subscribed  after  it  had  been 
modified  by  the  Pope  in  terms  still  more  favourable  to  himself. 
He  staid  a  week  at  the  Vatican,  and  had  frequent  interviews  with 
the  Pope  during  the  time.  Sometimes  their  conversation  turned 
on  the  state  of  Catholic  affairs  in  England,  as  it  had  been  repre¬ 
sented  by  Cardinal  Manning  to  Pius  IX. ;  and  in  reference  to  one 
of  these  occasions  we  have  a  story  which  is  too  good  to  be 
omitted,  though  we  must  hope  lor  Cardinal  Alanning's  sake 
it  is  inexact.  His  Eminence  is  said  to  have  shown  Pius  IX.  a 
long  “roll  of  Ritualistic  clergymen  who  had  secretly  pledged  them¬ 
selves  to  go  over,"  but  had  a  little  difficulty  about  their  wives  and 
children.  Leo  XIII.  asked  Father  Curci  jokingly  what  was  to  be 
done  about  this?  “Why,”  said  the  ex-Jesuit,  pulling  up  his 
collar  as  he  is  in  the  habit  of  doing  when  somewhat  at  a  loss  for 
an  answer,  “  I  would  wink  at  the  wives  aud  children  if  the 
husbands  and  fathers  came  over.  But  I  should  like  first  to  feel 
quite  sure  that  jour  Holiness  is  really  to  have  such  a  great  haul.” 
We  are  told  finally  that  the  Pope  and  Father  Curci  parted  on  the 
I  best  of  terms. 


CASUAL  PEOPLE. 

f  piIE  word  “  casual”  is  not  exactly  a  slang  word  ;  indeed  it  is 
X  rather  scientific  than  otherwise ;  but  it  has  had  the  varying 
fortunes  which  befall  slang  and  fashionable  terms.  At  one  time 
this  adjective  was  used  with  an  almost  meaningless  freedom,  just 
as  the  lower  classes  employ  the  word  which  seems  to  be  for  ever  on 
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their  lips,  and  which  is  applied  as  readily  to  the  sunset  as  to  a  pipe, 
to  a  pair  of  hoots  as  to  a  tract  on  temperance.  It  is  almost  a  pity 
if  “  casual”  ceases  to  be  the  accepted  designation  of  a  whole  class 
of  lazy,  yet  ingenious,  men  and  women. .  The  casual  person  mus 
not  be  confused  with  the  merely  slow,  indifferent,  or  unpunctual 
miscreant.  The  casual  person,  it  is  true  is  unpunctual  and  lazy, 
with  a  strenuous  indolence  of  his  own  ;  hut  indifferent  lie  is  no_. 
He  is  interested  in  too  many  things  at  the  same  time,  and  thus  is 

always  a  stage  behind  or  before  the  real  business  of  the  moment. 
He  misses  an  important  appointment  because  he  is  trying  to  keep 
two  others  equally  momentous,  and  all  arranged  to  tall  within 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  of  each  other.  One  rendezvous  is  at 
Hampstead,  another  in  Kensington,  a  third  in  the  Oity.  JNow, ,  it 
the  casual  person  were  merely  notorious  for  unpunctuality, 
the  people  whom  he  keeps  waiting  would  execrate  lnm, 
cut  him  off  with  a  shilling,  refuse  to  employ  him  it  he 
wanted  employment,  and  never  more  send  him  any  invita¬ 
tions.  There  is,  however,  a  kind  of  amiability  in  the  thoroughly 
casual  person’s  helter-skelter  character  which  is_  often  found  to 
disarm  indignation.  People  know  that  he  really  is  doing  his  best 
to  be  in  three  places  at  once,  and  that  only  the  inexorable  laws  ot 
time  and  space  prevent  him  from  performing  the  feat.  lheretore 
they  wait  for  him,  make  excuses  for  him,  give  him  another  chance, 
till  the  triumphant  offender  can  demonstrate  that  he  really  has 
done  the  work  of  three  mornings  in  one.  .  .. 

The  casual  person  is  so  plainly  his  own  enemy  that  it  is  really 
not  worth  while  for  other  people  to  behave  unkindly  to  him. 
Perhaps  he  pleases  people  by  the  very  noise  and  movement  ot  his 
crowded  life,  in  which  he  is  always  trying  to  do  everything  with 
inadequate  instruments.  To  him  existence  is  a  sort  ot  Crusoe  s 
island,  and  he  is  constantly  exerting  an  ingenuity  as  great  as 
Crusoe’s  in  doing  things  in  the  wrong,  but  in  what  seems  to  him 
the  easy,  way.  If  anything  in  his  house  is  broken,  he  does  not 
send  for  the  carpenter  ;  it  is  not  worth  while  ;  he  mends  it  himsell 
in  a  manner  which,  he  says,  “  will  do  well  enough.”  If  a  gas-pipe  is 
cut  (a  thing  which  sometimes  happens  when  the  casual  man  is 
addicted  to  pistol  practice  in  his  bedroom),  he  stops  the  hole 
with  a  piece  of  soap  and  goes  away  and  forgets  all  about  the 
matter.  If  he  cuts  himself  in  shaving,  he  hastily  tears  a  con¬ 
venient  shred  of  blotting  paper,  a  rough-and-ready  styptic,  out  ot 
the  first  writing-case  that  comes  to  hand.  He  smokes,  but  he  never 
has  any  matches,  and  is  often  almost  reduced  to  the  primitive 
method  of  rubbing  two  sticks  together  to  get  a  light.  One 
has  seen  him  working  away  at  a  cigarette  with  a  burning 
glass.  It  is  dreadful  to  have  him  in  a  room  where  there  are  books, 
lor  he  regards  fly-leaves  as  pipe-lights  in  a  state  of  nature  ;  he  has 
no  regard  for  title-pages,  and  in  the  thin  tissue-paper  which 
guards  engravings  he  rolls  up  tobacco  and  makes  cigarettes.  lie 
is  disliked  in  houses  where  decorative  arms,  swords,  creeses,  and 
.snickersnees  are  kept  on  the  walls ;  for  he  draws  a  dagger  to 
sharpen  his  pencil,  and,  violating  the  old  saw,  will  poke  the  liie 
with  a  sword.  In  his  character  of  Crusoe  he  enjoys  doing  things 
for  himself.  He  mends  any  torn  garments  with  pins,  and  fancies 
that  all  is  well.  He  has  been  seen  trying  to  wind  up  the  hall 
clock,  when  the  key  is  lost,  with  a  button-hook.  He  is  often  put 
to  it  sadly  by  his  habit  of  losing  keys,  and  climbs  over  the  wall 
into  his  own  house  like  a  thief  and  a  robber.  If  the  sash-ropes  of 
his  windows  are  broken,  he  keeps  them  open  with  th.e  first  prop 
that  comes  to  hand,  often  a  hair-brush,  sometimes  a  lexicon. 
When  his  curtain  rings  do  not  run  smoothly  (and  in  his  house 
nothing  runs  smoothly),  he  climbs  on  a  chair  and  pushes  them  with 
a  poker. 

The  motto  of  the  casual  man  is  “  That  will  do  well  enough.' 
He  measures  nothing  to  the  line,  neither  his  time  nor  his  lawn- 
tennis  courts.  He  rejoices  in  the  a  peu  prks  which  is  said  to  be 
hateful  to  genius.  His  watch,  of  course,  is  never  in  working 
•order,  and  he  makes  shots  at  the  hour  of  the  day  by  observing  the 
height  of  the  sun  and  the  length  of  the  shadows.  If  he  goes  forth 
to  shoot,  it  is  discovered  that  he  has  a  new  and  dangerous  way 
of  extracting  his  cartridges,  because  his  gun  is  out  of  gear.  When 
he  fishes,  he  is  apt  to  snap  the  top-joint  of  his  rod,  and  splice  it 
roughly  with  a  piece  of  the  line,  which  he  breaks  off  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  He  thinks  that  ill-tied  gut  rather  adds  to  the  excitement  of 
angling,  and  thus  loses  many  a  monster  of  the  deep.  He  will 
take  infinite  pains  to  patch  up  any  old  article,  not  from  stingi¬ 
ness,  but  because  he  never  has  time  to  buy  a  new  substitute. 
Travel  brings  out  the  character  of  all  men,  but  especially  of  the 
casual  man.  You  find  him  poring  over  the  lists  of  trains  and  the 
time-tables  posted  up  in  railway  stations,  because  he  has  lost  his 
seventeenth  Bradshaw,  or  thereabouts.  He  never  notices  whether 
the  train  by  which  he  means  to  travel  starts  at  night  or  in  the 
morning.  It  is  needless  to  observe  that  he  pays  a  porter  to  see  his 
luggage  labelled,  and  that  the  baggage  starts  on  a  separate  tour 
ofrits°own.  The  casual  man  is  seldom  so  much  in  his  element  as 
when  he  arrives  at  a  house,  like  the  companions  of  Ulysses, 
u  bringing  with  him  only  empty  hands.”  He  is  great  in  the  season 
of  makeshifts.  His  packing  is  a  thing  worth  witnessing.  Stand¬ 
ing  before  open  drawers  and  wardrobes,  he  heaps  such  objects  as 
fancy  suggests  at  random  in  a  portmanteau,  and  closes  it  when  it 
is  full.  °Then  he  discovers  that  he  has  left  his  sponge,  his  boots, 
his  brushes,  an  indispensable  coat,  and  half-a-dozen  other  articles, 
all  of  which  he  bestows  in  a  railway-rug,  which  he  straps 
askew,  finishing  off  by  stuffing  a  number  of  articles  into  his  great¬ 
coat  pockets.  Many  of  his  effects  he  carries  in  his  hat-box,  which 
has  no  lock,  the  casual  man  having  once  cut  it  out  in  the  absence 
of  a  key,  but  is  tied  together  with  whipcord.  At  every  favourable 


opportunity  these  things  takff  to  themselves  wings  and  disappear, 
in  company  perhaps  with  the  casual  umbrella,  which  can  only  be 
opened  by  the  aid  of  a  walking-stick,  and  which  pinches  a  mans 
fingers  severely  when  he  tries  to  shut  it. 

Energy  combined  with  want  of  foresight,  desire  to  reach  all 
manner  of  ends  without  regard  to  means,  is  of  the  essence  ol  the 
casual  man's  character.  When  he  is  a  bachelor,  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  very  much  of  his  valuable  time  is  wasted  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  rough-and-ready  appliances  to  take  the  place  of  buttons. 
When  he  is  married  to  a  casual  wife,  the  pair  between  them  would 
exhaust  any  but  the  inscrutable  and  inexplicable  patience  which 
the  world  extends  to  the  amiably  casual.  The  pair  are  never  in 
time  for  anything ;  they  are  apt  to  go  to  houses  where  they  are 
expected  that  day  week,  or  were  expected  the  week  before..  They 
give  and  accept  invitations  quite  recklessly,  with  that  implicit 
faith  in  Providence  and  in  things  coming  all  right  somehow  which 
is  the  religion  of  the  casual.  It  is  not  known  how  the  casual  man 
deports  himself  in  business,  perhaps  for  the  reason  that  he  cannot 
survive  for  a  day  in  that  particular  struggle  for  existence.  In 
literature  he  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  possessing  absolutely  none 
of  the  commonest  works  of  reference,  so  that  his  hours  are 
occupied  in  excursions  to  the  British  Museum  Heading-room, 
where,  when  he  arrives,  he  discovers  that  he  has  forgotten  his 
ticket.  He  is  therefore  compelled  to  trust  to  a  playful  memory, 
which  commits  him  to  sea-fights  in  Central  Asia,  and  .  to 
muddles  of  dates,  orthography,  names,  and  references,  which 
baffle  the  efforts  of  any  critic  to  clear  them  up.  Per¬ 
haps  the  casual  man  is  sometimes  not.  above  trading  on  the 
public  leniency.  He  knows  that  people  will  say,  “It  is  only  his 
way,”  and  will  not  only  forgive  him  his  way,  but  even  do  for  him 
the  dull  dry  work  that  his  flighty  soul  detests.  The  casual  man 
of  this  sort  is  on  the  verge  of  sinking  to  the  condition  of  a  Harold 
Skimpole.  When  he  ceases  to  struggle,  when  he  gives  up  his 
noble  endeavours  to  get  the  better  ot  time  and  circumstances,  he 
ceases  to  be  excusable.  People  find  him  out,  and  despise  him  ; 
but  their  contempt  is  apt  to  be  so  indolent  that  he  is  never  made 
to  feel  it.  As  long  as  he  is  ingenious  in  his  slovenliness,  he  is 
only  a  scattered  surviving  type  in  modern  England  of  character¬ 
istics  that  are  common  to  all  the  less  advanced  world. 

The  English  are  one  of  the  few  peoples  that  are  not,  as  a  nation, 
casual.  They  are  too  impatient  and  too  powerful  to  put  up,  ex¬ 
cept  in  municipal  affairs,  military  matters,  the  “  Intelligence  De¬ 
partment,”  and  so  on,  with  things  that  “  will  do  well  enough.” 
They  are  enraged  when  trains  are  not  punctual,  and  make  their 
anger  felt ;  they  vigorously  object  to  bad  dinners  and  bad  accom¬ 
modation  ;  they  know  what  they  want,  and  they  do  not  rest  till 
they  get  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  unlike  the  character  of  the 
Irish,  who  are  all  too  easily  contented,  and  who,  for  shiftiness, 
desultory  resource,  and  good-humoured  contrivance,  might  be 
almost  called  the  type  of  a  casual  nation.  The  Scotch,  however, 
in  a  dour,  despairing  way,  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  casual. 
There  is  no  dirt,  mismanagement,  roughness,  want  of  proper 
appliances  of  any  sort,  such  as  one  sees  at  a  small  Scotch 
manufacturing  town  or  railway  station.  The  people  .  put  up 

with  ugly  and  sordid  makeshifts,  not,  like  the  Irish,  be¬ 
cause  °they  are  nimble-witted  and  good-humoured,  but 
because  they  are  pessimistic.  The  Irishman  is  casual  because 
his  quick  spirit  moves  away  from  material  things,  and  in  a  moment 
wanders  after  a  dozen  dreams,  projects,  fancies.  His  nature  shakes 
itself  too  easily  free  from  material  and  avoidable  discomfort,  and 
he  is  easily  satisfied  that  holes  in  roofs  let  in  air  as  well  as  rain, 
and  that  unmended  roads  fulfil  some  purpose  in  the  scheme  of  the 
universe.  The  Scot,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  say  within  him¬ 
self  that  this  is  an  evil  world,  that  the  next  is  worse,  that  we  do 
not  deserve  better  treatment  than  the  local  railway  company  or 
municipality  gives  us,  and  that  we  shall  probably  experience  much 
more  grave  misfortunes  one  day.  A  people  that  has  borne  the 
East  wind  and  Calvinism  so  long  has  learned  indifferently  to 
endure  all  manner  of  minor  grievances.  Therefore  no  trouble  is 
taken  to  remedy  things  easily  remediable,  to  substitute  realities  for 
makeshifts,  and  this  temper  produces  all  the  results  of  casualness. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  on  the  casualness  of  Turks, 
Spaniards,  and  Italians.  The  Ottoman  Turk,  indeed,  may  dispute 
the  pre-eminence  in  letting  things  slide  with  the  Irishman,  and 
his  religion  encourages  what  is  his  national  tendency.  To  extir¬ 
pate  casualness  in  men  and  peoples,  to  put  down  acquiescence,  and 
crush  the  misplaced  ingenuity  of  makeshifts,  is  apparently  the 
e-reat  mission  which  is  reserved  for  the  English  race.  The  English 
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great  mission  which  is  reserved  for  the  English  race.  The  English 
millennium  is  one  in  which  everything  will  move  with  the  pre¬ 
cision  of  clockwork.  It  would  be  well  to  begin  by  converting  the 
casual  persons  who  are  always  with  us. 


TIIE  THAMES  IN  NOVEMBER. 


E  can  conceive  nothing  much  more  pitiable  than  the  lot  of 
.  .  the  man  who,  on  the  strength  of  a  summer  acquaintance 
with  the  Thames,  takes  a  house  upon  the  river  on  a  long  and  fast 
lease,  with  the  intention  of  living  in  it  all  the  year  round  ;  yet 
this  is  a  very  possible  thing  to  happen.  Few  things  can  be 
more  enchanting  than  the  change  to  green  fields  and  hanging 
woods,  and  water  rippling  over  moss-grown  weirs,  from  the 
stifling  atmosphere  ot  the  town  in  the  parching  droughts  of 
the  dog-days.  On  a  J  uly  evening,  after  a  tedious  dinner  eaten  with 
a  jaded  appetite,  you  have  been  hustled  and  crushed  beyond  human 
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endurance  in  the  tainted  vapour  baths  of  overcrowded  reception- 
rooms.  You  strolled  home  in  the  early  morning  along  the  tranquil 
slopes  of  Piccadilly,  and,  looking  abroad  on  the  towers  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  and  on  the  Surrey  heights,  you  felt  an  irresistible 
longing  for  an  immediate  change.  After  the  briefest  spell  of 
feverish  slumber,  followed  by  a  bath  and  the  pretence  of  a  break- 
iast,  you  chartered  a  cab -for  Waterloo  station  ;  and  in  an  hour  or 
two  were  lounging  on  the  terraces  at  Hampton  Court,  moralizing 
agreeably  on  the  strange  vicissitudes  of  fate  and  the  misfortunes  of 
the  founder  of  the  magnificent  palace  ;  with  perhaps  an  occasional 
thought  ot  the  luncheon  on  which  you  were  already  reckoning  with 
hopeful  ardour.  Or  you  have  taken  a  boat  at  Thames  Litton  or 
Halliford,  and,  stretching  lustily  to  the  sculls,  you  are  shooting 
through  the  stately  flocks  of  swans  fishing  in  the  shallows  at 
Shepperton  and  opening  the  arches  of  the  bridge  atChertsey.  Or  you 
have  winged  a  more  distant  flight  to  Maidenhead  or  Marlow,  and 
are  disporting  yourself  in  the  reaches  under  the  groves  of  Cliefden  ; 
or  you  may  have  boldly  taken  your  ticket  for  more  remote  Walling¬ 
ford  or  Henley.  If  you  have  secured  pleasant  companionship  at  a 
moment  s  notice  so  much  the  better.  There  are  happv  men,  of  course, 
who  have  the  entree  at  any  time  to  charming  residences  on  the 
river-bank,  where  they  may  pipe  away  a  mixed  crew  of  young 
men  and  maidens,  promptly  man  the  pair-oar  or  the  four-oar,  and 
he  piloted  through  the  intricacies  of  bridges  and  locks  by  beaming 
eyes  and  silvery  voices.  In  any  case,  and  whether  you  take  your 
pleasure  in  society  or  solitude,  as  to  the  pleasure  itself  there  can 
be  no  mistake.  You  like  life  and  gaiety  aud  natural  beauty, 
and  you  have  them  all.  Nature  seeks  to  win  vou  to  her  at 
every  turn,  and  very  speedily  she  succeeds.  It  is  'not  in  mortal 
man  to  resist  the  intluences  of  the  balmy  air  and  the  ex¬ 
hilaration  of  the  swiftly-changing  scene.  Now  you  are  passing 
under  a  succession  of  trim  lawns  and  blooming  shrubberies, 
now  through  a  wilderness  of  willowy  banks,  now  under  softlv 
feathering  woods  or  the  hanging  houses  of  some  ancient  market 
town,  these  Hues  of  buildings  may  he  commonplace  enough; 
yet,  taken  in  reverse,  the}'  have  a  certain  picturesqueness. 
At  all  events  you  are  anything  hut  disposed  to  be  over- 
fastidious.  the  Hash  of  the  warm  sunshine  in  your  eyes  aud  on 
your  spirits  blinds  them  to  all  defects,  while  it  dazzles  you  with  a 
sort  of  fairy  laud  glamour.  The  muddy  river  itself  seems  to  sparkle 
like  a  mirror;  and  the  citizeus  lolling  in  their  punts  might  be 
noble  \  enctiaus  in  their  gondolas.  I  he  hues  ot  the  woods,  with 
their,  cool  masses  ot  impervious  verdure,  seem  inexpressibly  re¬ 
freshing  after  a  protracted  sojourn  iu  the  stouy  and  dusty 
wilderness  of  the  metropolis.  The  very  rushes  and  the  hat 
osier-beds  have  a  charm  of  their  own,  with  the  reed  birds 
twittering  and  perching  among  the  waving  flags,  and  the  swallows 
skimming  and  dipping  around  their  margins.  Naturally  the  houses 
that  overhang  those  enchanted  scenes,  with  their  terraced  gardens, 
strike  you  as  so  many  abodes  of  the  blessed.  It  is  a  case  of 
love,  or  rather  of  passion,  at  first  sight;  and,  if  you  are  of  an 
impulsive  and  impressionable  nature,  you  seek  interviews  straight¬ 
way  with  the  local  house-agents,  and  are  installed  on  terms  more 
or  less  moderate  among  the  dwellers  in  the  celestial  regions. 

It  you  take  possession  ot  your  new  residence  even  at  the 
autumn  term,  it  may  still  appear  all  your  fancy  painted  it.  There 
is.  a  late  blush  of  roses  in  the  garden,  witli  hollyhocks  aud 
mignonette  and  violets  and  brilliant  beds  of  nasturtium.  The 
flowers  of  the  clematis  are  gone  long  ago ;  but  the  green  tapestries 
of  trailing  leaves  and  tendrils  are  still  embowering  the  arches 
of  the  verandah.  Though  the  woods  that  encircle  the  house  are 
taking  their  autumn  tints,  the}'  are  not  the  less  attractive  on  that 
account ;  and  the  cattle  are  still  pasturing  in  verdant  meadows, 
while  ,  the  liver,  as  yet  unswollen  by  rain,  is  flowing  peace¬ 
fully  iu  its  natural  channels.  J5ut  after  a  while  a  change 
begins  to  steal  over  the  spirit  of  your  summer  dream.  The 
days  are  become  disagreeably  short,  and  the  mornings  must 
objectionably  damp.  In  place  of  the  smiling  landscape  you  loved 
to  contemplate  from  your  dining-room  window,  you  can  distinguish 
nothing  through  the  dripping  condensation  on  tire  panes.  Not  that 
you  lose  much.  For  when  you  do  descend  to  the  breakfast-room,  and 
put  your  bead  out  of  the  French  folding  windows  that  stood  so 
luxuriously  open  a  week  or  two  before,  you  find  everything  en¬ 
veloped  in  folds  of  damp.  The  half-stripped  twigs  on  the  trees  in 
the  shrubbery  are  dripping.  There  is  water  running  down  the 
walls  and  glistening  upon  the  gravel  paths;  while  a  raw,  chilly 
steam  is  rising  thickly  from  the  meaduws  below  the  house,  and 
shuts  out  those  windings  of  the  river  which  you  used  to  admire— 
a  fact  on  which  you  are  disposed  to  congratulate  yourself  as  cir¬ 
cumscribing  the  horizon  of  dreariness.  Hut  under  circumstances 
so  depressing  as  these,  it  is  hard  to  get  up  either  spirits  or  appe¬ 
tite.  \\  here  is  the  sense  of  exhilarating  expectation  with  which 
vou  used  to  dally  over  your  breakfast,  as  you  basked  in  the  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  morning  sunshine  aud  looked  forward  to  a  long  day  on  the 
river  P  Now  you  may  grimly  decide  on  taking  a  pull ;  but  it  is  with 
the  notion  of  distracting  your  mind  and  setting  your  sluggish  blood 
iu  circulation.  The  stranger  within  your  gates — whomyou  have 
lured  down  by  attractive  summer  pictures  of  the  exciting  variety 
ol  enjoyments  that  awaits  him — falls  into  your  scheme  with 
moderate  enthusiasm.  What  must  be,  must  be;  he  has  been 
brought  down  for  a  purpose  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  he  would  rather 
seal  the  windows  hermetically,  place  a  store  of  tobacco  convenient 
to  bis  elbow,  and  draw  bis  easy-chair  on  to  the  hearth-rug.  His 
associations  with  the  river  are  of  cool  claret  cup-and  salads  ;  and 
this.,  it  seems,  is  rather  a  case  of  shaggy  pilot  coats  and 
ochiedam.  beldom  indeed  can  mortal  Englishmen  have  gone  out 


into  a  more.  Lutchiiko  piece  of  scenery.  One  shudders  involuntarily 
at  the  vision  ot  the  leaden-coloured  stream,  rolling  its  turbid 
current  between  vapour-ridden  banks.  You  are  swept  back  or 
spun  round  should  you  rest  for  a  moment  upon  your  oars,  though 
toat.  is  rather  an  advantage  than  otherwise.  For,  whenever  you 
lelax  in  \ our- exerci-e,  the  air  strikes  a  chill  to  your  marrow  ;  and, 
if  you  take  time  and  breath  to  think,  your  thoughts  become  only 
moie  gloomy  and  sinister.  The  fog  is  sinking  down  about  you 
thicket  and  thicker,  and  you  regard  it  with  a  more  inveterate 
peiaonal  animosity  as  the  very  embodiment  of  gratuitous  dreariness 
since  you  Know  the  sun  is  shining  on  the  adjacent  hills.  You  hear 
out  of  the  dimness  on  the  turnip-fields  on  either  side  the  melancholy 
bleating  of  the  halt-starved  sheep;  you  can  hut  imperfectly  dis¬ 
tinguish  now  aud  then  ail  object  that  looms  large  right  ahead,  aud 
proves  to  he  either  a  swan  or  a  barge  ;  and  in  the  latter  case  you  are 
made  the  mark  for  some  choice  missiles  of  invective,  because  your 
gi oping,  through  the  shadows  might  have  provoked  a  collision, 
iheie  is  but  one  bright  spot  on  your  heavily  clouded  horizon,  and 
t  hat  is  the  prospect  ot  a  hearty  lunch  iu  the  cheery  parlour  of  the 
familiar  pothouse.  Scrambling  out  on  the  soaking  bank,  where  no 
eagei  watchers  are  waiting  to  lend  you  an  arm,  you  make  the 
painter,  fast  yourself,  and  stumble  up  across  the  sloppy  turf. 
.1  here  is  no  one  to  give  you  greeting  at  the  door  of  the 
inn.  l.here  is  a  blazing  fire  in  the  bar,  hut  not  a  spark  in 
} oui  favourite  parlour.  Iiatker  than  send  out  for  tough 
mutton  chops,  you  compromise  for  the  coarse  rashers  of  bacon 
which  are  the  alpha  aud  omega  of  the  winter  bill  of  fare;  eggs, of 
course,  there  are  none  ;  aud  you  find  that  the  famous  beer  has 
given  out.  They  are  waiting  for  consignments  from  the  October 
biewings :  and  you  have  to  make  shift  in  the  meantime  with  a 
liquor  so  cloudy  that  it  is  well  you  are  swallowing  it  out  of 
pewter  vessels. 

In  short,  in  the  course  of  your  trip  the  disenchantment  is 
absolute ;  and  things  only  get  worse  if  you  doggedly  persist 
in  accumulating  such  experiences.  The  only  difference  is  that, 
as  the  winter  draws  on,  as  the  days  grow  shorter  still  and  the 
temperature  keeps  falling,  the  whole  of  the  Thames  Valley  is 
more  or  less  submerged,  while  the  flow  of  the  river  itself  becomes 
more  and  more  unmanageable.  You  would  as  soon  tliiuk  of 
turning  out  for  boat  exercise  upon  it  as  of  indulging  yourself  in  a 
}  achtiug  cruise  to  bpitzbergen  in  January.  Of  course  you  cannot 
let  your  house ;  no  lunatic  could  he  found  to  accept  the  occu¬ 
pation  ol  it  free,  witli  a  handsome  gratuity  thrown  into  the 
bargain.  And  you  are  fortunate  if  you  have  the  means  of  taking 
apartments  in  the  town  that  you  lied  from,  leaving  such  domestics 
as  you  can  persuade  to  remain  in  your  service  to  face  the  demons 
of  ague,  low  fever,  aud  ennui.  If  your  stubbornness  ties  you 
to  your  hall-submerged  stake,  or  it  your  finances  will  not  admit  of 
an  alternative  place  of  residence,  there  may  possibly  be  some  fitful 
gleams  ot  cheeriness  to  brighten  your  spirits  through  the  dismal 
winter.  Now  and  then  a  continuance  of  h;ud  black  frost  will 
solidify  the  moisture,  if  it  does  not.  dry  it.  The  sun  at  noon, 
though  he  is  shining  bright  anti  clear,  has  scarcely  power  to  raise 
a  perceptible  vapour.  The  swollen  river  flows  along  iu  its  winter's 
bed,  a  winding  expanse  ol  steely  blue.  The  glittering  hoar-frost 
lies  in  sheets  upon  the  sloping  fluids,  and  embraces  the  woods  and 
hedgerows  with  its  elaborate  tracery  of  fretwork.  What  with  the 
gleaming  brightness  and  the  heavy  shadows,  it  is  the  sort  of 
landscape  that  is  best  reproduced  iu  sepia  ;  though  the  prospect 
while  it  lasts  is  singularly  exhilarating,  thanks  to  its  contrast  with 
the  normal  gloom  of  the  season.  JBut  one  cannot  hibernate  con¬ 
tentedly  in  the  hope  of  some  occasional  hours  of  singular  beauty. 
And  the  most  phlegmatic  ot  men,  unless  he  has  been  bred  among 
the  Hutch  canals,  may  have  reason  to  regret  the  day  when  he 
signed  the  lease  of  a  low-lying  cottage  ornc  on  the  river." 


THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  SARINE. 

/""kF  all  the  innumerable  English  and  Americans  who  every  year 
Vy  speed  past  the  upper  end  ol  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  or  who  stay 
some  time  at  sunny  Montreux,  or  higher  up  at  Glion  or  Les 
Avants,  very  few  are  acquainted  with  the  vallev  which  lies  beyond 
the  chain  of  mountains  to  the  north.  This  valley,  through  which 
flows  the  river  Sarine,  is  one  of  the  least  known  in  Switzerland. 
13yron,  Shelley,  and  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  besides  a  multitude  of 
foreign  writers,  have  made  uutravelled  Englishmen  familiar  with 
“  the  rocks  of  Naye,”  and  “  Jaman  delicately  tall  above  its  sunlit 
firs,”  aud  “the  blanched  summit  bare  of  Malatrait ” ;  hut  few 
writers  have  spoken  of  the  country  that  lies  on  their  further  side. 
Mr.  Ruskiu,  however,  devotes  one  or  two  of  the  finest  pages  of 
Modern  Painters  to  the  description  of  the  lower  course  of  the 
river,  from  Fribourg  to  the  Aar.  The  name  of  the  Sarine  is  not 
mentioned ;  but  most  readers  are  familiar  with  that  passage  of 

which  unfortunately  we  can  only  quote  the  opening  sentence : _ 

“  Through  this  elevated  tract  the  river  cuts  its  way  in  a  ravine 
some  five  or  six  hundred  feet  in  depth,  which  winds  for  leagues 
between  the  gentle  hills,  unthought  of  until  its  edge  is  approached ; 
and  then,  suddenly,  through  the  boughs  of  the  firs,  the  eye  per¬ 
ceives,  beneath,  the  green  and  gliding  stream  and  the  broad  walls 
of  sandstone  cliff  that  form  its  banks ;  hollowed  out  where  the 
river  leans  against  them  at  its  turns,  into  perilous  overhanging ; 
and  on  the  other  shore,  at  the  same  spots,  leaving  little  breadths 
of  meadow  between  them  and  the  water,  half  overgrown 
with  thicket,  deserted  in  their  sweetness,  inaccessible  froia 
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above,  and  rarely  visited  by  any  carious  wanderers  along 
the  hardly  traceable  footpath  which  struggles  for  existence  beneath 
the  rocks."  A  more  detailed  description  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
valley  is  given  in  Mendelssohn’s  Letters.  He  crossed  the  Col  de 
Jaman,  and  walked  down  the  valley  from  Montbovon  to 
Thun ;  and  the  passages  describing  bis  walk  are  among  the  most 
charmino-  in  a  charming  book.  Apart  from  these  two  writers 
the  valley  has  hardly  found  a  place  in  literature  ;  nor  has  it  been 
particularly  well  treated  by  the  guide-books.  Mr.  Ball  alone 
shows  something  like  knowledge  and  first-hand  information  ;  but 
even  his  account  of  the  valley  is  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  In 
fact,  .the  whole  mountain  district  west  of  the  Gemmi  is  little  known 
by  Englishmen,  and  deserves  to  be  much  better  known  than  it  is. 

It  is  possible  to  enter  the  valley  from  a  number  of  different 
points.  The  most  obvious  is  to  take  the  train  from.  Lausanne  to 
Bulle,  a  quaint  little  market-town  at  the  foot  of  the  Moleson, 
and  thence  walk  or  drive  the  sixteen  or  eighteen  miles  to 
Rossinieres,  or  Chateau  d'Oex,  or  whatever  else  may  be  the 
traveller’s  destination.  The  most  noticeable  thing  on  this  road  is 
the  gorge  passed  shortly  before  Rossinieres.  Ilere  the  lowest 
slopes  of  the  mountains  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sarine  dip  down 
as  if  to  join  the  roots  of  the  Corjeon  and  the  Planachaux,  the 
mountains  that  rise  from  the  further  bank.  Geologists  say 
that  the  two  slopes  once  did  actually  join,  and  that  the  broad, 
fertile  valley  from  Rossinieres  to  a  point  beyond  Chateau  d'Oex 
was  once  a  great  lake,  tilled  by  the  waters  of  the  river,  which  in 
time  wore  for  itself  a  channel  through  the  bard  limestone  rock, 
and  left  the  valley  dry,  and  hastened  onwards  to  the  Aar.  The 
road  passes  at  a  considerable  height  above  the  dark  bed  of  the 
rushing,  swirling  water,  hemmed  in  between  its  grey  walls  j 
of  rock,  but  with  the  pines  growing  thickly  at  every  point 
where  the  wall  recedes,  and  leaves  room  for  the  moss  ter¬ 
races  in  which  they  grow.  The  road  is  splendidly  engi¬ 
neered;  and,  as  the  carriage  turns  round  its  sharp  curves, 
the  traveller  could  almost  look  over  the  edge  and  down  into  the 
gorge.  The  air  is  fresh  and  alive,  and  full  of  the  sound  of  dash¬ 
ing  waters ;  and  the  traveller  newly  come  from  England,  excited 
and  exhilarated  by  an  abundance  of  new  sensations,  will  at 
first  perhaps  find  the  broad  rolling  pastures  which  open  out 
further  on,  and  in  the  midst  of  which  lies  Chateau  d’Oex,  a  little 
tame  and  monotonous.  Similar,  in  the  sudden  contrast  it  affords, 
is  the  other  coach  road,  which  reaches  the  valley  from  Aigle, 
passing  Comballaz  and  Lecherette,  and  descending  to  Chateau 
d’Oex  by  the  fine  gorge  of  Etivaz.  But,  besides  these  triumphs  of 
engineering,  there  are  several  well-known  passes  over  the  hills 
from  the  lake  and  the  Rhone  valley  which  can  only  be  traversed 
on  foot.  Of  these  the  best  known  is  the  Col  de  Jaman — appa¬ 
rently  for  no  better  reason  than  because  Byron  made  a  common¬ 
place  remark  about  it ;  but  there  are  two  other  passes,  from  Ville- 
neuve  by  the  Col  des  Chaudes,  and  from  Roche  by  the  Col  de 
Jortese,  one  of  which,  at  all  events,  is  well  worth  the  half-day 
that  must  be  devoted  to  it.  The  view  from  the  Col  des  Chaudes 
itself  is  not  so  fine  as  from  the  better  known  Col  de  Jaman  ;  but, 
in  its  descent,  the  path  crosses  what  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
mountain  stream  in  Switzerland,  and  follows  up  its  course  for 
about  a  mile  before  diverging  again  to  the  north  for  Chateau  d’Oex. 
The  path  dips,  and  rises  again  through  the  wood  which  clothes 
the  bank,  but  is  never  far  from  the  stream,  which,  now  dashing 
over  the  rocks  in  a  foaming  rapid,  now  stealing  peacefully  through 
yts  narrowing  limestone  walls,  is  always  of  the  same  perfect  colour 
and  purity.  It  tempts  irresistibly  to  a  bathe,  and  any  one  who  has 
had  a  swim  in  the  Hongrin  on  a  fine  summer  afternoon  will  not 
easily  forget  his  sensations.  The  other  col  mentioned  is  one  hardly 
to  be  recommended,  though  any  one  who  wishes  to  make  himself 
well  acquainted  with  the  mountain  district  from  the  Aigle  road 
to  the  Col  de  Jaman  should  certainly  not  omit  it.  It  is  a 
long  day’s  walk  of  nine  or  ten  hours,  very  hot  and  waterless 
in  its  commencement,  as  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Valais  always 
are,  and  with  the  path  very  difficult  to  find  further  on,  over  the 
immense  spongy  pastures  that  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  Tour  d’Ai  and 
Tour  de  Mayen — those  strange  twin  rock-summits  which  so  many 
travellers  must  have  noticed  from  Vevev  and  Lausanne,  but  which 
from  no  other  point  are  so  really  imposing.  There  are  still  two 
ways  of  reaching  the  valley,  over  and  above  the  ordinary  level  road 
from  Thun — namely,  by  the  Col  de  Billon  and  Gsteig,  or  by 
Charmey  and  the  Vallee  de  Vert  Champ.  The  first  of  these 
is  hardly  in  our  district,  but  rather  in  that  of  the  Diablerets, 
and  is  sufficiently  well  known.  The  valley  of  Jogne,  through 
which  the  other  road  lies,  is  peculiar  in  being  of  all  the  remote 
valleys  in  Switzerland  perhaps  the  least  known  to  English 
travellers.  There  is  a  good  little  inn  at  Charmey  nevertheless,  and 
excellent  trout-fishing  in  the  Jogne,  which  is  almost  as  beautiful 
a  stream  as  the  Hongrin.  The  valley  is  of  much  the  same  cha¬ 
racter  as  that  of  the  Sarine,  but  is  perhaps  more  perfectly  virgin 
and  unspoiled  in  its  sunny  pastoral  peace.  One  thinks  what  a  place 
this  would  be  for  a  weary  Londoner  just  to  rest  in  for  a  week  or 
so  and  refresh  mind  and  body  alike ;  but  then  there  are  no  glaciers 
and  nothing  approaching  to  a  Matterhorn  in  the  Val  de  Jogne, 
and  these  seem  necessary  to  most  Englishmen's  enjoyment  of 
Switzerland. 

The  two  places  in  the  Sarine  valley  itself  where  an  Englishman 
would  be  likely  to  stay  are  Chateau  d'Oex  and  Rossinieres.  At 
■each  of  these  places  there  are  good  and  cheap  pensions  tenanted 
during  the  summer  months  by  a  motley  assemblage  of  English 
and  Americans  attracted  to  the  valley  by  cheap  living 
and  healthy  air.  Many,  and  perhaps  the  majority,  of  these 


have  wintered  at  Montreux  or  Clarens,  and  then,  when  the 
summer  heats  made  the  lake-side  unbearable,  have  taken 
flight  to  the  mountains.  Some  go  into  the  \  al  des  Ormonts, 
others  to  Champery  under  the  Bent  du  Midi,  others  to  Chateau 
d’Oex.  All  types  of  character  are  represented  at  the  long  dinner- 
table,  from  the  old  gentleman  who  tells  you  that  he  led  the 
cotillon  at  Nice  twenty  years  ago,  and  who  has  apparently  passed 
his  life  wandering  about  the  Continent  ever  since,  down  to  the 
young  lady  fresh  from  the  dissipations  of  India  or  Malta,  who  has 
only  come  to  Switzerland  because  there  is  a  younger  sister  whose 
health  has  to  be  looked  after,  and  who  informs  you  that  Chateau 
d'Oex  is  the  stupidest  place  she  ever  saw,  and  that  she  never  was 
so  bored  in  her  life.  And  indeed  no  one  who  does  not  like  walk¬ 
ing,  and  to  whom  the  elements  of  a  simple  country  life  are  not 
continually  fresh  and  interesting,  will  find  much  to  amuse  him  at 
Chateau  d’Oex.  But  it  is  a  district  rich  in .  interesting  walks, 
which  are  all  at  a  comparatively  low  level,  it  is  true,  for  the 
highest  point  only  just  exceeds  eight  thousand  leet,  but  which 
make  any  one  who  will  explore  them  acquainted  with  a  great  deal 
of  beautiful  country7.  The  special  features  of  the  district  are  the 
wonderful  panoramas  obtainable  from  any7  high  point.  I  roin  the 
Cray,  for  instance,  whose  steep  grass  slopes  rise  just  above  Chateau 
d’Oex,  a  view  can  be  had  which  must  be  one  of  the  most  extensive 
in  Switzerland  ;  and  this  though  the  height  is  only  six  thousand 
feet.  The  whole  line  of  the  Bernese  Oberland  from  the  Eiger  to 
the  Balmhorn,  and  again  beyond  the  Gemmi  to  the  Dent  de 
Morcles,  is  in  full  view.  Mont  Blanc,  too,  is  there  with  all  his 
Aiguilles,  the  whole  snowy  mass  ofa  wonderful  buttercup  yellow 
asthesetting  sun  strikes  it ;  and  just  in  front,  peering  over  the  lower 
ranges,  are  two  distant  white  points  which  must  be  in  the  Zermatt 
district,  and  are  perhaps  no  others  than  the  Dent  Blanche  and 
the  Matterhorn.  Behind  is  the  plain  of  Switzerland,  backed  by 
the  Jura;  and  those  misty  lines  which  gleam  as  the  sun  strikes 
them  are  the  Lakes  ofNeuchatel  and  Morat.  Most  of  this  view 
can  be  seen  by  merely  rising  little  more  than  a  thousand 
feet  above  Chateau  d’Oex,  and  no  place  can  be  uninteresting  from 
which  such  a  view  of  the  great  snow-peaks  can  be  obtained 
by  an  hour's  walk.  The  hills  themselves  rise  into  curiously 
abrupt  summits ;  the  limestone  falling  into  shapes  even  more 
grotesque  than  usual.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  find  a  hill  rising 
in  the  usual  steep  grass  slope  from  Chateau  d'Oex,  but  cut  off 
perfectly  straight  on  the  other  side,  so  that  you  cau  lie  at  the  top 
and  lean  over  and  look  straight  down  a  thousand  feet  or  so. 
Then  such  isolated  rock  tow-ers  as  that  of  the  Tour  d’Ai,  rising 
suddenly7  from  an  ordinary  slope,  as  if  planted  there  by.  some 
gigantic  hand,  are  common  in  this  district.  From  any  point  on 
the  other  side  of  the  valley  there  is  a  succession  of  these  square 
rock  masses  to  be  seen  at  intervals  along  the  summit  of  the  oppo¬ 
site  chain.  Just  under  them  are  excessively  steep  slopes  of  scanty7 
grass,  and  then  a  basin  or  hollow  in  the  hills,  where  a  spring 
takes  its  rise,  flows  quietly  for  a  little  way,  and  then  in  a  series  of 
leaps  and  bounds  makes  its  way  downwards  to  the  valley.  These 
hollows  are  sometimes  not  very  easily  accessible,  not  sufficiently 
so  to  make  it  worth  while  to  pasture  the  cattle  in  them,  and  are 
wonderfully  lonely.  Perhaps  you  hear  a  couple  of  snow-buntings 
uttering  their  monotonous,  plaintive  call  above  your  head,  and  now 
and  then  a  hawk  wheels  and  looks  down,  and  gives  one  cry ; 
but  there  is  no  other  sound,  and  any  one  who  knows  Switzerland 
will  miss  the  cheerful  music  of  the  cow-bells,  and  think  that  he 
never  before  at  so  low  a  height  found  so  solitary  a  spot.  Such  is 
the  aspect  of  the  hills  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley,  of  the  ridge 
that  begins  with  the  Cray  and  ends  with  the  Dent  de  Brenleire — 
this  latter  the  highest  point  of  the  chain,  and  worth  a  visit  if 
only  for  the  rare  -flowers  to  be  found  in  the  Val  de  Morteys,  one  of 
these  hill-basins  already  mentioned,  which  lies  below  its  final  slope 
of  almost  bare  rock.  On  the  other  side  of  the  valley  are  the 
highest  points  it  contains,  the  Gummfiuh  and  the  Rubli — the  first  a 
grey  limestone  tooth  over  eight  thousand  feet  high,  commanding  a 
wonderful  view  over  the  glaciers  of  the  Diablerets  and  the  \Y  ild- 
horn,  and  the  second  offering  to  the  enthusiastic  climber  the  only- 
chance  of  breaking  his  neck  there  is  to  be  found  in  the  district. 
These  are  hardly  mentioned  in  the  guide-books,  but  the  veteran 
Gottlieb  Stuaer  instances  the  Gummfiuh  as  one  of  the  chief 
points  of  view  in  the  Alps ;  and  Mr.  Ball,  whose  book  is  usually 
so  full  and  correct  where  other  guides  break  down,  would  do  well 
to  devote  another  page  or  so  to  these  points,  and  to  the  topo¬ 
graphy-  of  the  district  generally,  in  a  future  edition  of  the  Alpine 
Guide. 

It  is  not  till  a  comparatively  late  date  that  this  valley  makes  its 
appearance  iu  history.  The  important  Roman  road,  leading  from 
Vibiscus  (Vevey)  to  Vindonissa  (Windisch),  used  not  only  for 
troops,  but  also  for  articles  of  commerce  passing  into  and  out  of 
Italy  by  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  must  have  traversed  the  open 
country  just  outside  the  mouth  of  the  valley ;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  of  the  Romans  having  explored  it.  The  Swiss  historian 
of  Vaud  does  indeed  see  in  Etivaz  the  Latin  word  sEstivci ,  and 
would  no  doubt  infer  that  a  cohort  must  have  been  detached  from 
the  legion  stationed  at  Vindonissa  to  occupy  this  remote 
glen.  This  is  possible,  though  dubious  ;  but  when  the  writer  goes 
on  to  derive  the  name  Saxiema,  given  to  part  of  the  ridge  between 
the  head  of  the  Etivaz  valley  and  the  Val  des  Ormonts,  from 
Sctxa  ima,  and  to  recount  the  impression  of  awe  he  received  from 
this  evidence  of  the  ubiquity  of  the  Roman  arms,  he  makes  him¬ 
self  a  doleful  but  necessary  warning  to  the  amateur  philologist. 
The  first  real  history  of  Chateau  d’Oex  is  the  usual  history  of 
a  town  gradually  freeing  itself,  partly  by  payment  and  partly  by 
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force,  from  the  petty  tyranny  of  a  feudal  lord.  The  lord  in  this 
case  was  the  Count  of  Gruyeres,  whose  castle  is  still  to  be  seen, 
with  the  village  huddling  close  under  it  as  if  for  shelter,  on  the 
top  of  an  isolated  mound  near  Bulle.  Later  on  in  those  days  of 
freedom  we  find  the  Chateau  d’Oex  citizens  sometimes  turbulent 
and  quarrelsome  enough.  A  quarrel  between  them  and  the 
mountaineers  of  Les  Ormonts,  ending  in  the  summary  killing  and 
slaying  of  a  good  number  of  the  latter,  led  to  the  interference  of 
Berne  ;  and  Chateau  d'Oex  lost  a  considerable  slice  of  territory  by 
way  of  punishment  for  the  outrecuiclance  of  her  citizens.  Nowa¬ 
days  the  peaceful  business  of  life  has  sobered  the  people,  and  the 
stranger  sees  no  traces  of  the  old  quarrelsomeness ;  but  they  are  still 
a  manly  and  simple  race,  with  whom  it  is  worth  while  to  make 
acquaintance.  To  one  who  has  not  much  time  to  spend  in  the 
valley  the  chief  source  of  interest  connected  with  its  inhabitants 
will  be  the  curious  mixture  of  languages  that  obtains  among  them. 
French  is  spoken  in  Chateau  d’Oex  and  as  far  as  Rougemont ; 
after  that  German  at  once  begins,  but  the  two  languages  still 
struggle  for  the  mastery,  and  we  find  many  places  with  a  French 
as  well  as  a  German  name.  Gsteig,  for  instance,  is  also  called 
Chatelet,  and  Saauen  is  also  called  Gessenav.  The  strange  names 
of  the  mountains  also  seem  to  promise  material  for  a  philologist. 
Prcth,  Ili mi,  Sofothi  (the  h  sounded),  Vanil  Noir  ( Vanil  means 
“rock”  in  the  Fribourg  dialect),  Pertaboveys — such  are  the 
names  of  a  few  points  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chateau  d’Oex. 

It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  an  English  traveller  now  and 
then,  instead  of  rushing  about  from  Chamouni  to  Zermatt,  and 
from  Zermatt  to  the  Oberland,  would  just  explore  one  such  river 
valley  as  that  of  the  Sariue.  He  should  do  it  knapsack  on  back, 
not  walking  more  per  diem  than  the  distance  which  Mr.  Ruskin 
says  can  be  accomplished  with  pleasure  and  profit — namely,  ten 
or  a  dozen  miles — and  stopping  here  and  there  to  climb  a  moun¬ 
tain  to  get  a  general  view  and  fix  the  geography  of  the  valley  in 
the  mind.  In  this  way  a  traveller  can  really  see,  observe,  and 
enjoy.  lie  has  “  leisure  to  grow  wise.”  He  can  talk  to  the 
people,  and,  if  a  linguist,  there  will  be  plenty  to  interest  him.  He 
will  get  fond  of  the  river  and  the  valley,  and  will  begin  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  Switzer’s  affection  for  his  country.  An  Englishman 
is  born  anywhere — in  London  or  in  a  big  provincial  town, 
or  perhaps  in  some  summer  resort  never  revisited,  or  even 
in  the  colonies.  Ilow  can  his  affections  twine  themselves  round 
a  particular  spot  in  the  same  way  as  do  those  of  a  Swiss  ? 
Get  up  on  any  point  which  commands  a  long  stretch  of  the 
valley,  say  the  top  of  the  first  rise  from  La  Tine,  on  the 
way  to  the  Col  de  Jaman,  and  you  will  see  the  rich  and  fertile 
land  spread  out  beneath  your  feet,  an  undulating  park-like  valley, 
Tick  and  prosperous,  with  snug  little  towns  showing  at  frequent 
intervals ;  the  mountains  rising  here  and  there  to  bare  rock  at 
their  summits,  but  with  long  slopes  of  rich  grass  feeding  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  cows,  and  dotted  about  with  chalets.  For  this  is  the  real 
cheese  district.  Gruyeres  itself  is  in  sight  on  its  little  hill  down 
the  valley.  Beyond  it  opens  the  plain,  and  through  the  whole 
valley  runs  the  river  like  a  band  of  silver  in  the  sun.  The  river  is 
not  navigable  till  Fribourg,  but  it  is  a  source  of  wealth  neverthe¬ 
less,  for  the  wood  is  floated  down  it  from  far  up  the  valley,  and 
here  in  the  spring  floods  the  fiotteur  has  to  ply  his  perilous  trade. 
But  it  is  its  direct  communication  with  the  plain  which  has  done 
so  much  for  the  valley.  Standing  on  the  Moldson,  the  last  high 
point  down  the  valley,  you  have  all  the  Alps  at  your  back,  and  at 
your  feet  the  rich  central  plain  with  the  blue  line  of  the  Jura  on 
the  further  side.  As  a  Swiss  looks  down  the  valley  every  inch 
of  it  is  familiar  to  his  eye.  He  has  trodden  every  one  of  those 
mountain  paths  as  a  boy,  hotte  on  back ;  on  that  slope  he  watched 
the  goats,  a  child  of  ten ;  that  chalet,  which  is  to  you  only  a  pic¬ 
turesque  white  dot  above  the  pines,  belonged  to  his  grandfather ; 
that  other  is  his  own,  and  he  could,  if  you  asked  him,  tell  you  all 
about  every  chalet  on  the  hill-side,  and  the  history  of  its  owner. 
He  knows  the  river,  too — in  what  year  it  has  been  in  flood,  when 
drier  than  its  wont.  As  you  talk  to  him  you  hear  th ejodel  echoing 
across  to  you  from  the  other  side  of  the  valley.  Your  companion 
puts  his  hands  to  his  mouth  and  shouts  back  the  answering  cry. 
Yrou  remember  that  this  is  the  country  of  the  Ranz  des  Vaches  de 
Gruyeres,  as  is  its  full  name,  and  you  can  realize  how  every  inci¬ 
dent  of  this  homely  pastoral  life  is  imprinted  on  the  mind  of  one 
of  these  mountaineers,  and  how  every  spot  is  full  of  associations. 
So  vou  can  comprehend  that  passionate  love  of  country  which  has 
made  the  Ranz  des  Vaches  proverbial ;  you  can  understand  what 
his  valley  is  to  a  man  who  was  born  there,  who  has  made  a  home 
for  himself  there,  and  -who,  after  seeing  his  children  grow  up  round 
him,  expects  to  die  there. 


HYDROPATHIC  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

AMONG  the  things  which  well-bred  persons  are  supposed  to 
know  nothing  about  are  the  mysteries  of  hydropathy.  The 
very  name  has  disagreeable  associations.  To  speak  of  the  water-cure 
seems  to  suggest  a  want  of  bodily  cleanliness  and  to  reflect  dis¬ 
credit  on  the  homely  institution  of  the  sponge-bath.  Yet,  by 
questioning  people  more  closely,  one  finds  a  large  number  who 
are  more  or  less  familiar  with  hydropathy,  either  through  their 
own  experience  or  through  that  of  their  friends.  The  hydropathic 
establishment  is  in  truth  a  growing  institution,  and  evidently 
answers  to  certain  characteristic  wants  of  the  age.  Within  the 
last  twenty  or  thirty  years  the  number  of  these  establishments  has 


greatly  increased.  The  jaded  Londoner  need  no  longer  migrate 
to  Germany,  Switzerland,  or  Scotland  in  order  to  taste  the  tran¬ 
quil  enjoyments  of  hydropathy;  he  need  not  even  travel  to  York¬ 
shire  or  Worcestershire.  Close  to  his  far-spreading  city  he  may 
find  establishments  which  offer  him  substantially  all  the  advantages 
of  the  more  remote  institutions.  There  would  seem  to  be  some 
special  virtue  in  the  agency  which  the  law  of  the  adaptation  of 
supply  to  demand  is  thus  bringing  to  our  very  doors. 

It  is  easy  of  course  to  understand  how  these  establishments, 
as  quiet  health  resorts,  are  becoming  an  important  feature  in 
modern  life.  It  is  a  trite  remark  that  people  are  nowadays  living 
much  too  intensely,  and  that,  as  a  consequence  of  the  excessive 
speed  at  which  they  try  to  travel  through  the  world,  they  are 
forced  every  now  and  again  to  take  a  breathing-space.  The  hydro¬ 
pathic  establishment,  by  inviting  overworked  persons  to  retire  for 
a  while  to  a  pleasant  retreat  where  the  life  is  simple  and  all  about 
them  are  resting  too,  has  an  obvious  utility  just  now.  Yet  this 
does  not  account  for  the  distinguishing  features  of  hydropathic 
among  other  health  resorts.  The  increasing  use  of  water  as  a 
rernedi  il  principle  suggests  some  curious  reflections.  It  looks, 
after  all,  as  though  the  morning  sponging  were  becoming  unequal 
to  cope  with  the  polluting  agencies  of  modern  life.  It  may  very 
well  be  that  the  sooty  air  of  London  leaves  a  much  heavier  deposit 
on  the  bodily  surfaces  it  reaches  than  can  be  removed  by  the  old 
methods  of  lavation.  The  Turkish  Bath,  with  its  shampooings 
and  exudations,  appears  to  be  becoming  a  necessary  appliance  in 
hydropathic  resorts ;  and  this  peculiar  agency  would  be  exactly 
fitted  to  counteract  such  influences  as  those  just  referred  to.  One 
may  ask,  too,  whether  many  of  the  processes  of  hydropathy  do  not 
point  to  an  increasing  contamination  of  the  internal  substance  of 
the  organism.  It  is  said  to  be  the  merit  of  the  Turkish  Bath  that  it 
removes  impure  and  injurious  matters  from  the  blood;  and  this  effect 
is  also  aimed  at  with  yet  greater  vigour  in  that  mystery  of  certain 
hydropathic  institutions  called  “  crisis.”  Does  this  not  suggest  the 
observation  that  our  highly  artificial  life  tends  to  supply  not  only 
our  lungs  with  a  less  pure  atmosphere,  but  our  stomachs  with  a 
less  pure  diet  ? 

Such  may  seem  to  the  lay  mind  some  of  the  special  adaptations 
of  hydropathy  to  our  present  style  of  life.  Very  likely  the  pro¬ 
fessional  intellect  may  find  our  suggestions  crude  enough.  Other 
thoughts  more  curious  still  arise  in  our  profane  unprofessional 
minds  as  we  observe  the  methods  resorted  to  by  hydropathy. 
There  is,  one  would  say,  something  peculiarly  humiliating  in  a 
course  of  hydropathic  treatment.  Is  it  not  sufficiently  humiliating 
to  be  roused  out  of  one’s  bed  at  an  early  hour  on  a  cold  winter 
morning,  to  be  hurried  by  a  ruthless  bath  attendant  into  a  sort  of 
narrow  sentry-box  from  the  sides  of  which  the  unrelenting  douche 
is  ready  to  assault  one  ?  And  is  it  a  less  ignominious  experience 
afterwards  to  subject  oneself,  swathed  in  a  sheet  which  gives  to 
the  figure  it  encloses  a  curiously  forlorn  and  even  sepulchral  ap¬ 
pearance,  to  the  rough  usage  of  this  same  bath  attendant’s 
powerful  muscles  P  Of  all  the  operations,  however,  which  appear 
to  be  fitted  to  reduce  the  patient  to  a  lowly  state  of  mind,  the  packing 
is  certainly  the  most  striking.  To  lie  on  one’s  back  for  half  an 
hour  or  more  in  a  gloomy,  badly-lit  compartment  with  the  whole  trunk 
and  limbs  inextricably  swathed  in  sheets  and  waterproof  wrappings, 
with  no  occupation  save  that  of  listening  to  the  bath  attendant’s 
oft-repeated  and  somewhat  dreary  jokes,  and  conscious  of  present¬ 
ing  to  this' not  too  sympathetic  functionary  a  most  ludicrous  and 
mummy-like  appearance — this  must  surely  be  one  of  the  lowest 
forms  of  human  degradation.  These  daily  submissions  of  the  body 
clearly  constitute  a  very  considerable  course  of  self-mortification, 
not  to  speak  of  all  the  lesser  afflictions  attendant  on  the  hydropa¬ 
thic  establishment ;  such  as  the  rigid  dieting,  the  lugubrious  reli¬ 
gious  ministrations,  and  so  on.  The  philosophic  mind  may  well 
ask  what  it  is  that  makes  people  voluntarily  subject  them¬ 
selves  to  so  humiliating  a  mode  of  existence.  We  leave  the 
question  of  the  efficacy  of  these  appliances  as  foreign  to  our  discus¬ 
sion.  Whether  there  is  any  potency  in  them  or  not,  they  appear 
to  have  a  peculiar  appropriateness  in  relation  to  the  numerous 
ailments  that  arise  from  habits  of  excessive  self-indulgence.  The 
state  of  mind  grotesquely  termed  by  the  German  student  feline  dis¬ 
tress  ( Katzenjammer ),  that  is  to  say,  the  remorse  which  follows 
gross  intemperance,  seems  uniformly  to  seek  a  relief  for  itself  in 
some  kind  of  penance.  The  German  student  after  his  long  carouse 
eats  little  and  drinks  seltzer ;  perhaps  he  even  shuts  himself  in  his 
room  and  reads  Heine.  So  the  London  nouveau  riche  who  has 
plunged  too  deeply  into  the  excesses  of  the  table  may  find  a 
fitting  form  of  penance  in  the  prostrations  of  the  hydropathic  esta¬ 
blishment. 

Such  being  the  characteristic  excellences  of  hydropathy,  one 
is  disposed  to  wish  for  a  multiplication  of  its  institutions, 
whether  or  not  one  attributes  any  further  curative  properties  to 
the  agencies  employed.  Those  who  share  in  this  feeling  will  hear 
with  regret  that  there  seems  some  danger  of  these  useful  institu¬ 
tions  failing  to  fulfil  the  functions  just  described.  It  appears  to 
be  difficult  to  keep  life  at  the  low  level  which  the  hydropathic 
restorer  would  prescribe.  The  patient  soon  begins  to  weary  of  the 
monotonous  repetition  of  ablutions,  while  the  impulses  of  self¬ 
mortification  speedily  exhaust  themselves.  Then  there  are  the 
friends  who  accompany  the  patient,  and  who  are  naturally  unwill¬ 
ing  to  accept  his  present  ascetic  type  of  existence.  These,  during 
their  sojourn  at  the  establishment,  will  naturally  do  their  best  to 
introduce  the  levity,  and  even  the  luxury,  of  the  outside  world. 
The  authorities  are  easily  prevailed  on  to  relax  their  stringent 
regulations  when  they  find  that,  by  so  doing,  they  attract  a  new 
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class  of  visitors.  And  so  it  happens  that  the  hydropathic  establish¬ 
ment  is  rapidly  bek-g  transformed  into  something  hardly  distin¬ 
guishable  from  a  pleasure  resort.  Indeed  in  some  of  the  places 
bearing  this  name  in  the  picturesque  parts  of  Scotland  it  is  quite 
understood  that  visitors  come  for  the  most  part  for  the  sake  of 
the  social  diversions  which  the)'  offer.  Most  of  the  establish¬ 
ments  offer  the  attractions  of  good  scenery,  with  numerous  points 
for  excursions.  They  give  their  patrons  ample  and  varied  fare, 
and  some  will  even  allow  them  to  introduce  wines  ad  libitum. 
Their  spacious  grounds  invite  to  indolent  flirtation,  while  their 
drawing-rooms  become  in  the  evening  the  scene  of  the  ordinary 
worldly  gaiety.  The  life  of  these  places  thus  becomes  very  much 
like  the  life  outside.  It  would  seem  that  instead  of  being  tempo¬ 
rary  retreats  from  the  world,  where  the  ill-effects  of  an  abuse  of 
its  possessions  may  be  counteracted,  they  are  tending  to  become 
the  resorts  of  people  in  search  of  new  social  excitement. 

It  is  evident  that  these  institutions  cannot  remain  where  they 
are.  Either  they  must  give  up  their  pretensions  to  be  health- 
resorts  for  the  overworked  and  overfed  in  search  of  rest  and  an 
abstemious  mode  of  life,  or  they  must  put  a  check  on  the  jovial 
propensities  of  many  of  their  frequenters.  As  they  exist  now,  the 
lot  of  the  bond  fide  patient  is  by  no  means  an  enviable  one.  While 
honestly  striving  perhaps  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  a  real  ascetic 
life,  he  finds  himself  confronted  with  all  the  signs  of  self-indul¬ 
gence.  His  very  craving  for  repose  is  frustrated  by  the  presence 
of  so  many  boisterous  young  persons  who  keep  up  music  and  danc¬ 
ing  to  late  hours,  quite  regardless  of  the  wants  of  those  for  whom 
the  establishment  is  professedly  intended.  If  this  state  of  things 
continues  and  gets  worse,  as  it  threatens  to  do,  it  is  plain  that 
invalids  will  soon  learn  to  shun  places  in  which  their  nerves 
are  jarred  by  the  noise  and  commotion  incident  to  a  gathering  of 
pleasure-seekers.  The  hydropathic  establishment  in  its  original 
intention,  as  described  above,  would  thus  seem  to  be  in  serious 
danger  of  collapsing.  And,  if  so,  modern  society  will  have  to  do 
without  one  of  its  most  wholesome  correctives.  Can  nothing  be 
done  to  arrest  this  process  of  degeneration  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  not  a  difficult  one.  The  invasion 
of  the  hydropathic  establishment  by  the  tourist  and  the  pleasure- 
seeker  in  general  points  to  a  want  of  appropriate  places  of  recrea¬ 
tion  and  social  amusement.  There  is  ample  room  in  England  for 
institutions  like  the  Pension  in  Switzerland,  where  the  pleasures 
of  good  scenery  may  be  combined  with  those  of  agreeable  social 
intercourse,  and  at  a  moderate  price.  If  only  they  were  set  up  at 
points  sufficiently  remote  from  our  large  towns,  they  would  pro¬ 
bably  become  the  resort  of  pleasant  and  congenial  people.  The 
tourist  who  wants  something  different  from  the  stiffness  and 
isolation  of  hotel  life  should  no  doubt  be  gratified  ;  only  he  must 
not  come  into  competition  with  the  invalid.  The  law  of  survival 
in  the  struggle  for  existence  plainly  tells  very  hard  against  the 
invalid  in  our  modern  hydropathic  establishments.  The  number 
of  healthy  persons  in  quest  of  enjoyment  is  much  greater  than  that 
of  invalids :  as  a  rule,  too,  they  have  more  means  at  their  disposal 
than  their  unfortunate  competitors ;  and,  lastly,  they  have  an 
obvious  advantage  in  being  able  to  further  their  aims  by  dint  of 
energetic  and  persistent  clamouring.  The  badly  equipped  invalid 
must  clearly  be  protected  in  the  struggle,  and  this  can  be  best  done 
bv  a  sharper  demarcation  of  health  and  pleasure  resorts. 

The  hydropathic  establishment  must  be  preserved  as  long  as  our 
mode  of  life  contains  so  many  elements  deleterious  to  our  moral 
and  physical  organism.  In  addition  to  the  fact  of  its  providing 
useful  remedies  for  prevalent  mental  and  bodily  disorders,  the 
hydropathic  establishment,  by  its  very  size,  isolation,  and  conspicu¬ 
ousness,  is  fitted  to  afford  a  curious  subject  of  thought  to  the 
spectator.  He  may  well  reflect,  in  view  of  one  of  these  spacious 
structures,  on  the  folly  of  mankind  in  being  so  eager  about  the  ends 
of  life  that  it  is  ever  and  again  compelled  to  relinquish  those  ends 
for  a  time  in  order  to  recruit  its  overstrained  energies.  The 
hydropathic  establishment  stands  out  as  a  characteristic  feature  of 
contemporary  life.  It  should  be  made  as  prominent  and  striking 
an  object  as  possible  consistently  with  its  immediate  aims. .  In 
this  way  it  may  prove  a  timely  warning  to  many  a  roving  tourist- 


LIFEBOATS. 

IT  may  astonish  a  good  many  people  to  learn  that  during  the 
twelve  months  which  began  on  July  i,  1876,  and  ended  on 
June  30,  1877,  4,164  wrecks,  casualties,  and  collisions,  involving- 
injury  to  or  loss  of  5,017  vessels,  occurred  on  or  near  tlm  coasts  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  Yet  that  such  was  the  number  of  accidents 
appears  from  the  abstract  of  the  Wreck  Register  for  the  period 
above-mentioned,  recently  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  which, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  terrible  calamities  of  this  year  have 
caused  many  to  think  more  than  they  usually  do  on  maritime  dis¬ 
aster,  may  possibly  attract  some  notice,  but  has  not  at  present 
received  more  than  the  languid  attention  which  is  usually  given 
to  this  yearly  statement  of  casualties  to  shipping.  It  is  indeed 
singular  that  the  English  public,  so  much  excited  by  railway 
accidents,  does  not,  except  when  stirred  by  some  catastrophe, 
seem  to  be  greatly  moved  by  loss  of  lile  on  the  coast.  Fatal 
casualties  at  sea  are  however,  in  one  respect,  even  more  painful 
events  than  fatal  railway  accidents.  If  a  man  who  is  supporting 
his  family  is  killed  in  one  of  these,  the  family  can,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  obtain  compensation  from  the  Railway  Company,  so  that  they 
are  not  reduced  to  want.  But  there  is  nothing  but  the  work- 


house  for  the  children  of  the  sailor  or  fisherman  who  is  drowned. 
Neither  the  North  Sea  nor  the  Channel  can  be  made  liable 
in  damages.  Yet  when  trading-vessels  or  fishing-smacks  go 
ashore  and  some  of  the  crews  are  lost,  but  little  is  usually  said 
about  the  misfortune,  while  the  long  and  minute  account  of 
railway  accidents  shows  the  great  attention  which  they  excite. 
How  many  people,  for  instance,  gave  much  heed  to,  or  now 
remember,  that  Rightful  disaster  of  the  winter  before  last  in  the 
North  Sea,  by  which  so  many  lives  were  lost  and  so  many  families 
made  destitute.  Let  it  be  hoped  that  this  comparative  apathy  does 
not  come  from  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  men  know  that  they 
may  possibly  be  in  a  train  which  has  a  collision  with  another,  but 
that  there  is  scarcely  any  appreciable  chance  of  their  being  in  a 
vessel  which  founders  or  is  wrecked. 

Of  course  it  may  be  said  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  casualties 
which  occur  at  sea  are  unavoidable,  being  due  to  stress  of  weather, 
and  are  therefore  in  a  different  category  from  those  which  take 
place  on  land.  Such  a  statement  might  be  partly  true  with  regard 
to  the  loss  of  property  by  shipwreck,  but  would  be  to  a  great 
extent  untrue  with  regard  to  loss  of  life.  As  it  is,  a  very  large 
number  of  men  are  saved  every  year  from  drowning  by  well- 
organized  effort,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  death-roll, 
which  is  still  unhappily  considerable,  may  be  yet  further  re¬ 
duced  ;  for  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  science  and  skill 
are  exhausted,  and  that  no  further  progress  can  be  made  in  im¬ 
proving  the  means  which  exist  for  saving  life  on  the  coast.  It  is 
to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  good  results  may  follow  if  public 
attention  is  strongly  directed  to  the  frequency,  not  only  of  colli¬ 
sions  of  vessels,  but  also  of  casualties  ot  other  kinds,  and  if  the 
extent  to  which  the  loss  of  life  consequent  on  these  can  be 
diminished  is  fully  realized.  Fortunately,  information  on  these 
subjects  in  the  most  accessible  form  has  just  been  published,  a 
number  of  the  valuable  periodical  which  the  National  Lifeboat 
Institution  issue  each  quarter  having  very  lately  appeared. 
Everybody  is  aware  that  lifeboats  render  great  services  on  the 
coast,  especially  in  the  winter  ;  but,  despite  the  vague  admiration 
which  is  felt  for  their  crews,  the  nature  and  value  of  these 
services  are  scarcely  appreciated  as  they  ought  to  be. 
Probably  those  who,  without  any  previous  knowledge  of  the 
mattei-,  read  this  unpretending  little  pamphlet  will  learn  with 
some  surprise  how  much  there  is  for  lifeboats  to  do  and  how 
much  they  can  achieve.  On  both  subjects  information  is 
given,  the  first  being  treated  in  the  most  practical 
manner.  The  Board  of  Trade  Report  had  stated  the  amount  of 
disaster,  but  the  editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Institution  has  been 
able  to  improve  on  the  official  document,  and  to  compile  from  the 
elaborate  charts  attached  to  it  an  extremely  clear  wreck  chart  of 
the  British  Isles,  showing  the  places  where  wrecks  or  serious 
casualties  have  happened  during  twelve  months,  and  also  the 
position  of  the  lifeboat  stations,  the  former  being  indicated  by 
black  dots,  the  latter  by  red  marks.  Very  thickly  indeed  are  the 
dots  clustered  along  the  Eastern  coast,  while  in  many  places  the 
closeness  of  the  red  marks  shows  that  the  frequency  of  disasters 
has  not  been  peculiar  to  one  year  only,  but  has  marked  many  suc¬ 
cessive  winters  and  springs.  In  the  extreme  North-East,  it  is  true, 
mishaps  seem  to  have  been  few,  owing  probably  to  the  small 
number  of  vessels  which  go  to  that  part  of  the  coast.  Thus, 
though  there  are  lifeboat  stations  near  Duncansby  Head,  the  amount 
of  loss  on  the  coast  adjacent  to  it  and  in  Moray  Firth  has  apparently 
been  extremely  small.  South  of  this,  however,  along  the  east  coast 
of  Scotland,  the  dots  increase,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Firth 
of  Forth  twenty-three  casualties  are  indicated.  About  a  degree  of 
latitude  further  south  is  what  appears  to  be  well-nigh  the  most 
disastrous  seaboard  in  the  United  Kingdom.  This  is  the  small 
strip  of  coast  lying  between  South  Shields  and  Seaton  Carew,  in 
which  Sunderland,  Seaham,  and  Hartlepool  are  situated.  Here  life¬ 
boat  stations  are  so  many  that  the  draughtsman  of  the  map  has  found 
considerable  difficulty  in  getting  them  all  in,  there  being  ten  in  about 
fifteen  miles  ;  and  here  the  winter  and  spring  gales  seem  to  have 
wrought  terrible  mischief.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Humber  and 
along  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  especially  by  Hasbro’  Bank,  the  dots 
abound,  and  off  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  in  the  space  between 
the  Kentish  Knock  and  Sheerness,  there  seem  to  have  been  more 
casualties  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  British  seas  of  the  same 
extent.  The  enormous  number  of  vessels  which  pass  through  these 
waters  must,  however,  be  taken  into  account ;  and,  though  they 
abound  in  shoals,  there  are  probably  fewer  serious  mis¬ 
haps  in  them  proportionately  than  occur  off  Sunderland, 
Seaham,  and  Hartlepool.  In  the  Downs  and  on  the 
Goodwins  there  appears  to  have  been  a  considerable  amount 
of  misfortune,  though  perhaps  less  than  might  have 

been  expected.  Between  Dover  and  Beachy  Head  the  black  dots 
abound  ;  but  from  that  place  there  is  a  marked  diminution  of  them 
until  the  western  side  of  West  Bay  is  reached.  Off-  Plymouth 
Harbour  only  five  casualties  are  recorded,  but  ships  proceeding  to 
Falmouth  hind  worse  fortune  apparently  than  those  which  were 
making  for  the  Sound.  Along  the  greater  part  of  the  Western  coast, 
from  the  Land’s  End  to  the  Clyde,  the  ominous  dots  are  very  few 
compared  with  those  which  are  so  thickly  strewn  along  the  oppo¬ 
site  coasts.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  good  deal  of  disaster  in  the  Bristol  Channel  near  Cardiff, 
and  that  nineteen  vessels  were  damaged  or  lost  off  Holyhead.  The 
Mersey  and  the  Clyde  present  a  happy  contrast  to  the  Thames  and 
the  Humber,  and  on  the  whole  the  number  of  casualties  on  the 
Western  coast,  though  not  actually  small,  appears  so  when  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  terribly  numerous  disasters  which  occurred  on  the 
Eastern  shores. 
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That  the  loss  of  property  occasioned  by  all  these  injuries  to 
vessels  and  wrecks  must  have  been  very  great  is  obvious,  and  it 
would  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  loss  of  life  would  be  very 
great  also.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  very  considerable,  but 
not  so  large  as  might  be  expected.  If  the  wreck  abstract  is  cor¬ 
rect,  776  deaths  were  occasioned  by  the  casualties  of  the  period 
which  has  been  mentioned ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  had  it 
not  been  for  lifeboats,  this  number  would  probably  have  been  more 
than  doubled.  In  1877  these  saved  848  lives,  a  goodly  number 
certainly.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that,  as  already 
stated,  in  many  cases  saving  these  lives  meant  saving  families  from 
want ;  and  as,  besides  rescuing  all  these  men,  the  lifeboats  pre¬ 
vented  a  considerable  number  of  fishing-boats,  on  which  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  many  people  depended,  from  being  lost,  it  is  not  easy  to 
form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  good  which 
must  have  been  done.  Very  singular,  too,  is  it  in  these  days, 
when  working-men  haggle  over  every  hour  of  their  labour,  to  find 
how  willingly  the  brave  and  skilful  seamen  who  compose  the  life¬ 
boat  crews  do  their  very  difficult  and  hazardous  work  for  small 
reward.  Of  course  they  must  be  paid.  Sailors  and  fishermen 
who  have  to  toil  hard  for  their  living  cannot  possibly  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  give  their  time,  and  frequently  to  labour  very  hard  and 
to  undergo  great  exposure,  for  nothing ;  but  their  pay  is  moderate, 
and  very  moderate,  too,  are  the  rewards  which  they  receive  for 
rescuing  men  from  drowning.  It  is  true  that,  if  they  save  a  ship, 
they  may  obtain  salvage  ;  but  they  are  much  more  often  able  to 
save  the  lives  of  those  on  board  vessels  than  to  take  the  vessels 
into  harbour  or  into  safe  waters ;  and  saving  life  is — if  the  expres¬ 
sion  may  be  allowed — much  less  profitable  than  saving  property, 
let,  however  trying  and  dangerous  the  work  may  be,  however 
clear  it  may  be  that  there  will  be  no  salvage,  there  never  seems  to 
be  an  instant's  hesitation  about  going  out. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  this  readiness,  which  occurred  durino- 
the  present  year-,  is  recorded  in  the  Lifeboat  Institution’s  Journal 
On  April  24  a  barque  went  ashore  oft'  Arklow.  The  lifeboat 
crew,  after  being  out  all  night,  got  near  her  in  the  morning ;  but, 
owing  to  exhaustion,  such  as  the  hardiest  men  must  sometimes 
feel,  and  to  the  very  heavy  sea  which  was  running,  could  not  get 
close  to  her.  They  therefore  took  the  boat  back  to  Arklow.  A 
fresh  crew  immediately  manned  her,  and  succeeded,  with  much 
difficulty  and  at  considerable  risk,  in  reaching  the  wreck,  whence 
they  took  the  fifteen  men  who  were  on  board  her  safely  ashore. 
Now  it  is  clear  that  in  this  case  the  second  crew  must  have  been 
aware  how  arduous  and  how  dangerous  was  the  work  before  them, 
and  also  that  there  was  no  chance  of  salvage.  Yet  they  hesitated 
not  a  moment.  It  may  be  said  that  they  had  before  them  the 
prospect  of  saving  life ;  but  unfortunately  men  do  not  always 
show  such  readiness  to  save  the  lives  of  others  at  the  risk  of  their 
own.  The  conduct  of  these  brave  seamen  was  an  admirable 
example  of  the  spirit  which  animates  the  crews  who  every  year 
rescue  so  many  shipwrecked  mariners. 

Very  admirable,  then,  are  the  services  recorded  in  the  periodical 
of  the  Lifeboat  Institution,  and  attention  cannot  be  too  stroneiy 
drawn  to  them  and  to  the  results  which  the  Institution  has  achieved. 
Most  men  have  a  vague  idea  that  a  good  many  vessels  are  lost  and 
injured  every  year,  and  that  lifeboat  crews  are  very  courageous, 
but  they  never  realize  the  wonderful  amount  of  disaster  at  sea  or 
the  extent  to  which  the  loss  of  life  which  that  disaster  might 
produce  is  diminished.  As  has  been  shown,  the  number  of  people 
who  are  drowned  oft’  the  coast  in  twelve  months  would  perhaps 
be  more  than  doubled  if  it  were  not  for  the  lifeboats.  Such  a 
fact  is  more  worthy  of  consideration  than  many  of  those  which 
are  very  loudly  trumpeted,  and  the  possibility  of  achieving  yet 
more  is  also  well  worthy  of  consideration.  What  the  Lifeboat 
Institution  has  done  is  wonderful ;  but  it  may  be  able  to  carry 
its  beneficent  work  further — to  save  even  more  lives,  and  to 
preserve  more  vessels  from  destruction.  The  present  lifeboats 
show  the  results  of  remarkable  ingenuity  and  skill ;  but  a  steam 
lifeboat  designed  with  great  care  is  now  being  constructed  which 
may  be  found  to  be  far  superior  to  any  of  those  propelled  by  oars. 
If  this  vessel  proves  successful,  a  great  step  will  have  been 
made ;  but  a  glance  at  the  wreck  chart  of  that  terrible  Eastern 
coast  the  dangers  of  which  have  been  spoken  of  will  show  that  to 
replace  the  boats  now  stationed  on  the  worst  parts  of  the  seaboard 
by  steam  launches  will  be  a  very  onerous  undertaking.  If  this  or 
any  other  improvement  should  be  shown  to  be  desirable,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  more  likely  to  be  made  possible  if  public  attention  is  di¬ 
rected  to  the  matter.  Let  it  be  hoped,  then,  that  the  great  calami¬ 
ties  which  have  occurred,  widely  different  though  they  are  from 
most  of  the  casualties  in  which  lifeboats  are  of  service,  may,  owing 
to  the  deep  impression  they  have  produced,  cause  maritime  disasters 
of  all  kinds  to  attract  fuller  notice  than  has  usually  been  given  to 
them.  The  courageous  efforts  of  the  lifeboat  crews  deserve  better 
recognition  than  they  receive.  The  admirable  Institution  which 
employs  them  cannot  but  be  benefited  if  the  great  services  which 
it  now  renders,  and  the  yet  greater  services  which  it  may  render 
in  the  future,  are  more  generally  and  clearly  understood. 


LORD  PENZANCE  AND  THE  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE. 

fTIHE  Long  Vacation  has  afforded  Lord  Penzance  leisure  and 
-A-  opportunity  for  the  composition  of  an  elaborate  and  learned 
vindication  of  the  powers  and  proceedings  of  the  Court  over  which 
he  presides  against  the  somewhat  unexpected  and  very  vigorous 


onslaught  nude  thereon  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England 
last  August.  As  we  then  predicted,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Prestbury 
is  to  be  left  in  peace  until  the  Court  of  Appeal  has  worked 
through  a  long  list  of  cases  which  stand  before  Martin  v. 
Mackonochie ;  but  Lord  Penzance  availed  himself  last  Saturday 
of  the  lact  that  Mr.  Edwards’s  case  stands  for  judgment  to  enter 
an  urgent  protest  against  the  action  of  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division, 
which  practically  prohibits  him,  as  matters  now  stand,  from  allot¬ 
ting  to  Mr.  Edwards  the  punishment  which  he  obviously  considers 
his  due.  Of  course  Lord  Penzance’s  utterances  are  not  an  actual 
and  effective  judgment,  inasmuch  as,  despite  all  his  protesting,  he 
bowed  to  the  authority  of  the  Queen’s  Rench,  apparently  in  the 
belief  that  the  Court  of  Appeal  would  shortly  see  him 
lighted  j  but  the  matter  has  now  assumed  such  a  personal 
aspect,  and  the  issue  involved  is  of  such  paramount  import¬ 
ance,  that,  haying  at  the  time  reproduced  and  commented  on 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice’s  view  of  the  question,  we  feel  bound 
to  notice  what  the  person  who  is,  with  one  exception, 
most  interested  in  the  eventual  result  has  to  say  on  the 
subject.  It  was  singularly  fortunate  for  Lord  Penzance 
that  he  had  an  opportunity  like  that  aft’orded  by  Combe  v. 
Edwards  for  bringing  forward  arguments  in  support  of  his  own 
judgment.  The  more  important  points  on  which  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  impugned  the  sentence  in  Martin  v.  Mackonochie  were 
not  touched  upon  by  Mr.  Mackonochie’s  counsel,  and  therefore  not 
argued  by  those  who  represented  Lord  Penzance  in  the  Queen’s 

Dench.  The  conclusions  at  which  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  arrived _ 

first,  that  the  practice  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  did  not  warrant 
the  issue  ot  a  monition  to  abstain  from  specified  acts  for  the 
luture,  in  addition  to  awarding  punishment  for  such  acts  in  the 
past,  and,  secondly,  that  even  where  such  monitions  may  lawfully 
issue  as  a  substantive,  if  mild,  form  of  punishment,  they  were  mere 
brutafulmina,  incapable  of  being  in  any  way  enforced — were  evolved 
out  of  his  Lordship’s  inner  consciousness,  and  will  therefore  have 
lor  the  first  time  to  be  met  by  Lord  Penzance’s  representatives  on 
the  appeal.  These  gentlemen  now  have  their  brief  fully  and  most 
ably  prepared  by  Lord  Penzance  himself ;  and  the  form  in  which 
this  has  been  done  has  also  the  advantage  of  prepossessing  the 
minds  of  the  Judges  of  Appeal  with  a  permanent  and  lucid 
synopsis  of  the  arguments  and  authorities  which  will  be  presented 
for  their  consideration. 

To  turn  to  Lord  Penzance’s  apology — if  apology  that  can  be 
termed  which  is  couched  in  terms  of  indignant  remonstrance  and 
refutation,  tinged  with  a  delicate  vein  of  satire  and  dubiously 
sincere  compliment— we  proceed  to  state  the  main  points  on  which 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  Lord  Penzance  so  directly  differ,  and 
to  summarize  the  arguments  by  which  each  of  the  contending 
judges  persuades  himself,  and  would  fain  persuade  the  world, 
that  he,  and  he  alone,  is  in  the  right. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  said  that  a  monition, 
in  the  sense  of  a  warning  not  to  do  any  specified  act,  is  unknown 
to  the  ecclesiastical  law  as  a  punishment.  Distinguishing  ecclesi¬ 
astical  proceedings  into  civil  and  criminal,  he  lays  down  that  in 
both  classes  monitions  analogous  to  the  interlocutory  orders  made 
by  civil  courts  during  the  progress  of  a  suit  may  be  issued  com¬ 
manding  the  person  to  whom  they  are  directed  to  conform  to 
certain  rules  of  procedure  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the 
cause ;  and  he  also  recognized  the  existence  of  a  monition 
in  the  nature  of  an  injunction,  as  the  legitimate  and  na¬ 
tural  result  of  a  civil  ecclesiastical  proceeding,  where  the 
object  cannot  be  otherwise  attained.  But,  in  criminal  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  the  only  monition  which 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  considered  could  form  part  or  the  whole 
of  the  ultimate  punishment  inflicted  was  that  “admonition 
or  monition  ”  which  is  merely  the  censure  or  rebuke  administered 
by  the  judge,  and  is  akin  to  the  “caution”  with  which  a  police 
magistrate  discharges  a  prisoner.  He  emphatically  denied  the 
power  of  any  court,  ecclesiastical  or  lay,  to  anticipate  the 
future  in  passing  sentence  for  what  has  been  done  in  the  past. 
“No  one  has  a  right,”  he  says,  “to  presume,  when  an  offence 
has  been  committed,  that  the  offender,  having  undergone  his 
punishment,  will  again  offend  ”  ;  and  in  truth  there  is  some¬ 
thing  incongruous  in  the  idea  of  a  punishment  which  merely  con¬ 
sists  in  telling  a  man  not  to  break  the  law — an  obligation  resting 
on  him  as  much  before  as  after  such  an  injunction.  But  the  moni¬ 
tion  in  Mr.  Mackonochie’s  case  was  no  mere  piece  of  benevolent 
advice  or  caution ;  it  was  appended  to  another  and  definite  sen¬ 
tence  ;  and  upon  a  subsequent  act  of  disobedience  to  it  Mr.  Mac¬ 
konochie  was,  by  means  of  a  process  which  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
stigmatized  as  “  summary  ” — an  expression  for  which  Lord  Pen¬ 
zance  would  substitute  that  of  “  speedy  and  inexpensive” — sus¬ 
pended  for  three  years. 

To  this  course  of  proceeding  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  opposed 
two  objections.  First,  that  a  monition  in  a  penal  suit,  while,  if 
pronounced  as  a  definitive  sentence,  it  carries  with  it  no  ulterior 
consequences,  cannot  be  more  effective  when  appended  to  a  defini¬ 
tive  sentence  awarding  a  specific  punishment ;  and,  secondly,  that, 
though  suspension  or  deprivation  was  admittedly  within  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  ecclesiastical  courts,  it  could  only  be  inflicted  as  the 
sentence  of  the  court  after  a  full  hearing  with  all  due  legal  formali¬ 
ties,  and  was  certainly  not  awardable  on  a  proceeding  as  for 
contempt. 

On  the  first  of  these  points  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  was  ob¬ 
viously  treading  on  dangerous  ground — namely,  the  procedure  of 
a  court  with  which  he  had  no  special  connexion.  He  had,  there¬ 
fore,  to  rely  on  the  authorities,  and  stated  that,  with  the  exception 
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of  two  cases  in  the  Privy  Council,  tlie  authority  of  which  he 
declined  to  recognize,  no  precedent  or  warrant  could  he  found  for 
the  conjunction  of  actual  punishment  with  a  monition  in¬ 
tended  to  restrain  a  delinquent  from  certain  specific  acts  in 
the  future,  or  for  the  treating  a  breach  of  such  a  monition 
as  a  contempt.  Now  here  Lord  Penzance’s  answer  is  a  palpable 
hit.  After  repeating  the  Lord  Chief  Justice’s  words  expressing 
the  above  conclusion,  Lord  Penzance  proceeds,  “  I  shall  pre¬ 
sently  show  that  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  is  wholly  mistaken  in 
point  of  fact,  and  that,  for  want  of  acquaintance  with  what  has 
been  usual  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  he  has  been  led  to  de¬ 
nounce  as  a  modern  usurpation  by  the  Privy  Council  a  practice 
which  has  the  authority  of  the  most  learned  judges  who  have  ever 
presided  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  including  the  distinguished 
names  of  Dr.  Lushington,  Sir  John  Nicoll,  and  Lord  Stowell.” 
Lord  Penzance  next  proceeded  to  show,  by  way,  so  to  speak,  of 
damaging  the  Lord  Chief  Justice’s  credit,  that  his  Lordship  had 
misapprehended  the  drift  of  the  two  Privy  Council  judgments  to 
which  he  had  referred,  inasmuch  as  in  those  cases  no  punishment 
had  in  the  first  instance  been  awarded  save  the  monition,  and  the 
subsequent  sentences  of  suspension  had  been  inflicted  for  breach  of 
that  monition.  But  this  did  not  affect  Lord  Penzance’s  argument, 
for  he  ran  off  the  reel  a  whole  string  of  indisputable  cases,  where 
monitions  had  been  appended  to  other  sentences,  constituting,  as 
he  triumphantly  said  at  the  close,  “  a  series  of  cases  beginning  as 
early  as  1804,  in  which  the  practice  of  passing  a  sentence  of 
punishment  and  adding  thereto  a  monition  or  injunction  to  abstain 
from  the  like  offence  in  future  has  been  adopted  and  acted  upon 
throughout  the  century,  and  by  the  most  eminent  judges  who  have 
presided  in  the  Arches  Court  during  that  period  of  time”  ;  a  period 
which,  it  is  incidentally  remarked,  covers  the  whole  time  during 
which  any  reports  of  ecclesiastical  cases  exist.  So  far,  then,  as  the 
practice  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  which  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
took  upon  himself  to  expound,  is  concerned,  he  is  shown  to 
have  been  entirely  wrong ;  and  yet  this  branch  of  his  judgment 
rested  entirely  on  the  absence  of  any  of  those  precedents  which 
Lord  Penzance  has  produced  in  abundance. 

But  when  Lord  Penzance  comes  to  deal  with  the  question 
of  the  enforcing  of  such  monitions  his  argument  is  far  less 
convincing.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered,  denied  in  toto  the  legality,  in  a  gwsi-criminal  suit,  of 
any  proceeding  which,  in  the  nature  of  an  injunction,  held  penal 
consequences  in  terrorem  over  the  head  of  a  delinquent.  The 
law,  according  to  his  view,  is  strong  enough  to  punish  any  offence 
when  it  has  been  committed  ;  and  it  is  needless  to  anticipate  the 
occurrence  of  the  offence.  The  method  of  procedure  usually  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  apphcable  to  cases  where  a  monition  was  disregarded 
was,  to  signifv  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  that  the  offender  was 
contumacious,  whereupon  that  court  caused  him  to  be  arrested  and 
imprisoned  until  his  contempt  was  purged  by  submission.  The 
statute  giving  power  to  do  this  was  53  George  III.  c.  127. 
But  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  convincingly  pointed  out  that,  in 
abolishing  the  power  of  excommunication  for  contempt  of  the 
lawful  decrees  and  orders  of  an  ecclesiastical  court  and  substi¬ 
tuting  for  it  the  procedure  above  mentioned,  the  Act  of  George  III. 
specially  preserves  the  power  of  excommunication,  with  a  super- 
added  punishment  of  six  months’ imprisonment,  where  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  court  is  a  definitive  sentence,  or  interlocutory  decree 
having  the  force  and  effect  of  a  definitive  sentence,  pronounced  as 
a  spiritual  censure  for  offences  of  ecclesiastical  cognizance. 
From  this  fact  he  deduced  the  natural  conclusion  that  the  lawful 
decrees  and  orders  of  the  court  and  the  definitive  sentences 
pronounced  as  ecclesiastical  censures  do  not  mean  one  and  the  same 
thing,  and  that  the  former  must  be  referred  to  decisions  in  civil 
causes  and  those  interlocutory  monitions  to  which  we  have 
before  referred,  the  latter  to  those  in  criminal  causes,  to  which 
therefore  no  ulterior  consequences  attach.  To  answer  this  Lord 
Penzance  is,  in  default  of  authority,  reduced  to  argument.  One 
case  he  certainly  does  cite  in  which  sentence  of  excommunication 
was  passed  for  disobedience  to  a  monition.  But  he  seeks  to  account 
for  the  absence  of  precedent  by  saying  that  such  matters,  “  in¬ 
volving  the  mere  exercise  by  the  court  of  its  ordinary  powers  for 
enforcing  obedience  to  its  decrees,  would  not  furnish  matter  for  a 
report.”  He  then  refers  to  the  statute  quoted  by  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  and  seeks  to  put  upon  it  a  different  construction,  inter¬ 
preting  “  lawful  orders  and  decrees”  to  mean  those  pronounced  in 
penal  ”  as  well  as  civil  causes.  Here  we  venture  to  prefer 
the  authority  and  argument  of  the  Lord  Chief  .1  ustice.  As  if 
he  felt  that' he  had  "not  quite  made  good  his  ground,  Lord 
Penzance  ridicules  the  idea  of  a  monition  which  is  a 
mere  empty  threat  and  cannot  be  enforced,  apparently  for¬ 
getting  that  it  is  in  the  option  of  the  Court  under  the  statute 
of  George  III.  whether  it  will  adopt  the  measure  of  excommuni¬ 
cation  and  imprisonment,  or  resort  to  the  expedient  of  admonition, 
with  or  without  such  other  punishment  as  it  unquestionably  has 
power  to  award ;  and  also  that  the  power  of  punishing  for  contempt 
other  than  that  committed  in  face  of  the  Court  is  by  no  means 
inherent  in  all  courts.  The  argument  adduced  by  Lord  Penzance 
that  ‘  ‘  the  powers  and  office  of  the  spiritual  courts  are  correctional  and 
disciplinary,”  and  that  “  the  primary  and  professed  object  of  these 
criminal  suits  is  not  to  deter  others,  but  to  enforce  upon  the  defendant 
himself/mo  salute  animee  a  course  of  conduct  no  longer  open  to  eccle¬ 
siastical  censure,”  may  show  excellent  ground  for  entrusting  further 
powers  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  but  does  not  by  any  means  prove 
that  they  possess  them.  Itmightaswellbearguedthatbecauseitmight 
be  pro  salute  animee  of  the  defendant,  and  would  certainly  prevent 


his  offending  again  if  he  were  burnt,  the  ecclesiastical  courts  have 
power  to  send  him  to  the  stake.  Lastly,  waxing  desperate,  Lord 
Penzance  dashes  into  an  admission  which  seems  fatal  to  this 
branch  of  his  case.  Referring  briefly  to  former  expressions  on  an¬ 
other  occasion  as  showing  the  right  of  ecclesiastical  courts  to  sus¬ 
pend  for  contempt,  Lord  Penzance  states  boldly  that  “  the  sentence 
of  suspension  in  Mr.  Mackonochie’s  case  was  intended  to  be  passed 
not  only  for  his  contempt  in  disobeying  the  monition,  but  also  for 
his  breach  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws  in  the  repetition  of  his  original 
offence.”  Some  regard  for  space  restrains  us  from  commenting  on 
Lord  Penzance's  former  dissertations  ;  it  is  quite  enough  to  deal 
with  his  present  utterances.  We  may,  however,  suggest  that 
in  the  view  which  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  has  in  our  opinion 
fairly  established,  that  an  ecclesiastical  court  has  no  inherent  or 
statutory  power  to  punish  as  for  contempt  by  the  more  usual 
method  of  fine  or  imprisonment,  the  breach  of  a  monition  in  the 
sense  of  a  criminal  sentence,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  such 
court  should  have  jurisdiction  to  inflict  for  contempt  a  penalty 
which,  involving  as  it  does  the  forfeiture  of  a  freehold,  far  exceeds 
that  which  any  other  court  has  ever  assumed  the  right  to  impose. 

But,  leaving  the  question  of  contempt  altogether,  Lord 
Penzance  asserts  the  right  of  an  ecclesiastical  court  to  pro¬ 
nounce,  without  regular  trial,  that  which  is  the  heaviest  sen¬ 
tence  it  can  award  after  all  legal  formalities  have  been  gone 
through.  On  this,  which  is  the  second  of  the  points  we  proposed 
to  consider,  we  have  but  to  refer  to  the  Lord  Chief  J ustice’s 
judgment,  the  division  he  there  makes  of  ecclesiastical  causes  into 
summary  and  plenary,  and  the  authorities  he  quotes  as  to  the 
nature  and  essentials  of  each  of  these  classes,  to  see  at  once  that, 
according  to  well-established  rules  of  practice,  deprivation  or  sus¬ 
pension  can  only  take  place  after  all  the  forms  of  a  plenary  suit 
have  been  accomplished.  The  two  cases  in  the  Judicial  Committee, 
even  if  they  have  that  authority  which  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
denies  to  them,  do  not  go  to  support  Lord  Penzance’s  position,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  there  the  proceedings  were  based  on  the  idea  of  con¬ 
tempt,  and  not  on  that  of  an  original  proceeding  for  a  specific 
offence.  Lord  Penzance  puts  forward  again  in  a  subsidiary  and 
tentative  manner  that  argument  ah  convenient i  which  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  so  bitterly  condemned  when  advanced  before  him  in 
the  Queen’s  Bench.  Very  possibly  no  actual  injustice  accrued  to 
Mr.  Mackonochie  ;  he  unquestionably  might  have  appeared,  as  he 
did  before  the  Privy  Council  when  cited  in  similar  form,  and  have 
met  the  charge  against  him  ;  but  if  Mr.  Mackonochie  was  advised, 
as  according  to  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn  he  might  rightly  have  been, 
that  any  sentence  passed  by  the  court  for  contempt  would  be  nuga¬ 
tory,  and  that,  if  the  proceedings  were  founded  on  a  substantive 
offence,  the  wrong  course  was  being  adopted,  he  was  clearly  under 
no  obligation  to  waive  the  irregularity  and  remedy  the  blunders 
of  his  opponents  by  appearing.  But  this  is  not  the  question.  The 
ririd  rules  which  are  intended  to  secure  a  fair  trial  for  every  one 
charged  with  an  offence  rendering  him  liable  to  punishment  may 
occasionally  lead  to  the  escape  of  an  obviously  guilty  person ;  but 
they  prevent  the  conviction  of  many  innocent  ones  ;  and  as  long 
as  with  this  intent  they  are  retained  as  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land,  no  tribunal  is  at  liberty  to  set  itself  above  the  law.  Lord 
Penzance  compares  law  to  the  handmaid  of  Justice,  and  objects 
to  mistress  and  maid  being  dressed  alike  in  the  robe  of  inflexi¬ 
bility.  But,  to  carry  his  Lordship’s  parallel  further,  the  maid 
has  the  key  of  the  wardrobe  ;  and,  if  she  chooses  that  her  mistress 
shall  wear  an  inflexible  dress,  wear  it  she  must. 

We  have  left  ourselves  scarcely  any  room  to  treat  of  the 
other  question  as  to  whether  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division  has 
in  this  instance  rightly  exercised  its  power  of  prohibition.  That 
it  can  prohibit  Lord  Penzance  if  he  acts  without  jurisdiction  or 
exceeds  his  jurisdiction  is  unquestionable.  Whether  it  could 
prohibit  the  Privy  Council  is  another  and  a  far  more  difficult 
question,  which  will  have  to  be  decided  should  it  ever  arise. 
The  main  argument  against  such  a  right  existing  is  that,  the 
Queen  herself  constituting  the  court  in  the  case  ot  the  Judicial 
Committee,  the  prohibition  would  have  to  be  addressed  person¬ 
ally  to  her,  and  that  Her  Majesty  would  be  liable  to  attachment  if 
she  disregarded  it.  The  issue  at  point  in  the  present  case  is 
whether  the  suspension  of  Mr.  Mackonochie  was  altogether  out¬ 
side  the  j  urisdiction  of  Lord  Penzance,  or  whether  a  result  which 
might  have  been  perfectly  well  attained  by  one  course  of  procedure 
has  been  compassed  by  another.  That  Lord  Penzance,  or.  his 
predecessor,  could,  either  on  the  original  proceedings  or  in  a 
subsequent  suit,  have  suspended  Mr.  Mackonochie,  is  beyond 
question ;  and,  this  being  so,  it  would  seem  that  the  means  by 
which  he  is  suspended  must  be  only  a  question  of  procedure  of  the 
court  suspending  him,  as  to  which  appeal  lies,  but  not  prohibition. 
If  the  judge  of  a  court  subject  to  this  isort  of  supervision  by  the 
High  Court  were  to  refuse  to  swear  a  jury,  or  hear  witnesses 
or  counsel,  and  were  to  decide  the  cause  out  of  his  own  head, 
no  one  would  dream  of  saying  that  prohibition  was  the  remedy,  if 
the  subject-matter  of  the  cause  were  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
eccentric  judge.  Two  things  only  can  be  looked  at  in  a  prohibition 
case— the  subject-matter  and  the  result.  If  the  jurisdiction 
covers  these,  no  prohibition  will  lie,  and  such  would  seem  to  be 
the  case  here.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  with  regard  to  the  future 
the  question  as  to  the  power  of  an  ecclesiastical  court  to  punish 
for  contempt  is  settled  by  the  Public  Worship  Act. 
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FOREIGN  COMPETITION  IN  THE  COTTON  TRADE. 

ESSRS.  ELLISON  AND  CO.  have  just  issued  their  annual 
review  of  the  cotton  trade  for  theyearending  with  September 
last.  This  document  is  always  full  of  valuable  and  instructive 
information.  Nowhere  else,  since  the  discontinuance  of  Mr.  Ott 
Trinnpler's  publication,  are  there  to  be  found  trustworthy  statistics 
of  the  world's  production  and  consumption  of  cotton.  But  this  year 
the  review  is  specially  interesting,  since  it  deals  directly  with  the 
question,  so  much  discussed  of  late,  of  foreign  competition  in 
the  trade.  It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers  that  during 
the  recent  strike  and  lock-out  in  Lancashire  the  millowners^main- 
tained  that  foreign  competition  had  become  so  seriously  formid¬ 
able  that,  in  order  to  make  head  against  it,  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
production  was  indispensably  necessary.  The  operatives  denied 
the  assertion,  and  contended  that  the  evil  was  over-production  ; 
for  which  reason  they  recommended  a  shortening  of  the  hours  of 
labour.  Messrs.  Ellison  and  Co.  unhesitatingly  declare  themselves 
of  the  opinion  of  the  employers,  and  they  cite  statistics  in 
support  of  their  position.  Erom  these  it  appears  that  in  i860 
Great  Britain  consumed — that  is  to  say,  spun,  or  spun  and  wove, 
for  the  word  “  consumption  ”  has  here  a  special  signification — 
49-4  per  cent,  of  the  total  quantity  of  raw  cotton  worked  up 
throughout  the  civilized  world ;  in  other  words,  roughly  speak¬ 
ing,  the  turn-out  of  British  mills  was  equal  to  the  turn-out 
of  those  of  the  United  States  and  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
In  the  following  ten  years  occurred  the  War  of  Secession.  The 
cultivation  of  the  cotton-plant  was  for  a  while  stopped  in  the 
Southern  States,  the  manufacture  was  disorganized  all  over  the 
Union,  and  heavy  duties,  making  all  commodities  dear,  added 
their  disturbing  influence  to  the  withdrawal  of  labour  from  peaceful 
pursuits.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that,  in  spite  of  the 
growth  of  industry  upon  the  Continent,  this  country  preserved 
fairly  well  its  position  during  the  decade.  Accordingly  we  find 
that  in  1870-71  its  share  in  the  total  consumption  was  47^9  per 
cent.,  against  49^4  per  cent,  in  1 860.  But  in  the  eight  years  which 
have  since  elapsed  a  great  change  has  been  wrought.  Peace  and 
order  have  been  re-established  in  the  United  States,  and,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  the  cotton  manufacture,  which  had  remained 
stationary  in  the  previous  ten  years,  extended  and  developed  itself 
under  the  influence  of  a  protective  system  which  rigorously  ex¬ 
cludes  all  foreign  competition.  There  has  also  been  continuous 
growth  upon  the  Continent  of  Europe.  And,  most  remarkable  of  all, 
India,  which  in  i860  had  no  place  in  the  table  we  are  analysing,  in 
the  year  just  closed  manufactured  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
hales,  or  3'i  per  cent,  of  the  total  consumption  of  the  world.  The 
result  is  that  Great  Britain  in  the  year  just  ended  claims  only 
40-6  per  cent,  of  the  total  consumption  ;  that  is  to  say,  only  a 
fraction  over  two-fifths,  against  all  but  one-half  eighteen  years 
ago.  The  remarks  of  Messrs.  Ellison  and  Co.  on  these  figures  are 
worth  quoting  in  full.  They  say : — “  Our  spinners  and  manu¬ 
facturers  are  not  afraid  of  foreign  competition  at  home.  They 
know  that  the  quantity  of  American  and  other  foreign  products 
imported  into  England  is  a  mere  trifle,  and  can  never  assume 
serious  proportions.  But  what  they  are  afraid  of  is  the  com¬ 
petition  of  America,  the  Continent,  and  India  in  outside  markets. 
The  total  annual  consumption  of  cotton  in  Great  Britain  may  be 
roughly  stated  at  1,250,000,000  lbs.  About  one-fifth  is  worked  into 
goods  suitable  for  home  consumption ;  the  remaining  four-fifths 
are  converted  into  goods  suitable  for  export.  Our  manufacturers 
have  no  fear  of  foreign  competition  in  respect  of  the  250 
millions  consumed  at  home,  but  they  have  very  grave  fears  indeed 
in  respect  of  the  1 ,000  millions  sent  abroad.” 

The  first  observation  to  be  made  on  this  passage  and  the  statistics 
on  which  it  is  founded  is  that  in  the  nature  of  things  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  England  should  continue  for  all  time  to  manu¬ 
facture  cotton  for  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  growth 
of  industry  abroad  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  an  accumu¬ 
lation  of  wealth,  and  this  growth  would  naturally  be  in  the 
branches  longest  established  and  best  known.  England  was  the  first 
country  to  establish  the  cotton  manufacture.  The  rapidity  of  its  ex¬ 
pansion,  the  vast  proportions  it  assumed,  and  its  great  profitableness, 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  world.  Like  a  work  of  the  Genii,  it 
grew  up  in  a  single  lifetime  and  overshadowed  the  earth.  It  was 
studied,  reported  upon,  imitated.  Legislatures  nursed  it,  English 
skill  was  bribed  to  tend  it,  English  machinery  was  exported  to 
carry  it  on.  In  the  United  States  and  in  India,  more  particularly, 
there  was  a  combination  of  favourable  circumstances  to  further 
it.  The  raw  material  is  produced  in  both  countries,  and  iron  and 
coal  are  at  hand  to  work  it.  To  the  one,  moreover,  a  constant 
stream  of  emigration  carries  European  skill  and  experience ; 
while  community  of  language,  race,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  of 
institutions,  also  promotes  a  flow  of  English  capital.  The  other 
is  a  dependencv  of  England,  assured  of  the  protection  of  English 
power,  and  possessing  cheap  labour.  Instead,  then,  of  being 
surprised  that  England  manufactures  now  only  two-fifths  of 
the  world's  total  against  almost  one-half  eighteen  years  ago,  the 
wonder  really  is  that  she  has  held  her  ground  so  well  against 
her  rivals.  But,  further,  last  year  was  peculiarly  disastrous  to 
the  English  cotton  trade.  There  was  an  extraordinary  and  abrupt 
falling-off  in  the  quantity  of  the  raw  material  worked  up,  to  the 
extent  of  eighty  million  pounds,  or  almost  one-sixteenth.  Erom 
the  close  of  the  Franco-German  war  to  the  end  of  1876-7  there 
was  a  steady  increase  of  consumption ;  last  year  there  was  the 
abrupt  decrease  we  have  mentioned.  The  experience  of  a  single 
year,  however,  is  hardly  a  sufficiently  broad  foundation  for  such  [ 


a  conclusion  as  Messrs.  Ellison  and  Co.  build  upon  it.  Had  they 
taken  any  one  of  the  preceding  five  years,  the  decline  of  the 
English  manufacture  would  be  far  less  apparent.  We  do  not  for 
a  moment  dispute  that  England  i3  gradually  ceasing  to  be  equal  as 
a  cotton  manufacturer  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together. 
On  the  contrary,  for  the  reasons  already  stated,  we  think  it  inevit¬ 
able  that  other  manufacturing  countries  must  more  or  less  grow  at 
her  expense.  All  we  say  is  that  the  statistics  cited  above  do 
not  prove  that  we  are  being  beaten  in  the  race.  Asa  matter  of 
fact,  Messrs.  Ellison  and  Co.  themselves  show  that  complaints  are 
as  loud  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  United  States  as  they  are 
at  home  of  the  unprofitableness  of  the  trade — with  this  difference, 
that  foreigners  throw  the  blame  on  English  over-production. 
Messrs.  Ellison  and  Co.  dispose  of  this  complaint  bv  showing  that 
foreigners  continue  to  increase  their  production.  But,  as  we  have 
already  pointed  out,  the  very  same  objection  might  have  been  urged 
against  our  own  manufacturers  twelve  months  ago.  In  fact,  it  is 
the  invariable  practice  in  all  trades  to  go  on  producing  long  after 
the  markets  are  glutted.  That  foreign  manufacturers  are  doing  so 
now  seems  demonstrable,  as  also  that  there  must  be  a  collapse  on  their 
part  before  very  long,  unless  there  is  a  sudden  revival  of  demand. 
Increased  exportation  from  the  United  States  proves  nothing  to  the 
contrary.  Firms  that  were  really  bankrupt  kept  up  an  excessive 
export  to  the  East  from  this  country  by  the  aid  of  improper 
advances  from  the  banks.  The  same  may  be  going  on  now  in  the 
United  States.  To  say  the  least,  the  figures  which  so  alarm  Messrs. 
Ellison  and  Co.  admit  of  another  interpretation  than  the  seve¬ 
rity  of  foreign  competition.  From  the  nature  of  her  trade  this 
country  feels  a  falling-off  of  demand  sooner  than  most  others.  As 
the  extract  above  quoted  tells  us,  four-fifths  of  our  manufactures 
are  sent  abroad,  and  for  the  most  part  to  very  poor  communities — 
India,  China,  South  America,  and  the  less  civilized  countries  gene¬ 
rally.  A  stroke  of  adversity  tells  more  heavily  upon  these,  affects 
more  immediately  their  purchasing  power,  than  would  be  the  case 
with  a  European  people.  Our  competitors,  on  the  contrary,  manu¬ 
facture  principally,  if  not  exclusively,  for  the  home  market.  It  is 
to  be  expected,  therefore,  on  general  grounds,  that  the  English 
cotton  industry'  should  be  the  first  to  succumb  under  an  extreme 
depression  of  trade.  But  at  the  present  moment  there  are  special 
reasons  why  this  should  be  the  case,  in  the  famines  in  India,  China, 
and  Brazil,  the  low  Nile  in  Egypt,  and  the  downfall  of  Turkey. 

Another  table  proves  that  it  is  not  foreign  competition,  in  the 
sense  of  ability  to  meet  our  manufacturers  in  neutral  markets, 
which  these  latter  have  to  fear,  but  the  success  of  protective  tariffs 
in  building  up  native  industries  in  the  countries  where  they  are 
maintained.  The  distinction  is  material.  We  find  from  the  table 
referred  to  that  the  exports  from  this  country  to  France,  Germany, 
Austria,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Italy,  while  they  have  increased 
somewhat  in  the  interval,  are  now  a  trifle  less  than  they  were 
in  1861.  Practically,  that  is  to  say,  the  increased  production  of 
cotton  goods,  due  to  the  growth  of  population  and  wealth  in  those 
countries  during  seventeen  years,  must  be  set  down  to  the  native  . 
looms.  This  view  of  the  case  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that, 
while  we  with  difficulty  hold  our  ground,  the  out-turn  of 
the  native  factories  is  steadily  increasing.  But  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  these  countries  are  not  exporters  to  any  consi¬ 
derable  extent,  and  that  they  maintain  their  ground  only  by 
means  of  protection.  In  the  case  of  the  United  States  we 
have  practically  been  driven  out  of  the  market,  and  they 
are  increasing  their  exports.  The  latter  fact,  however,  may 
mean  no  more  than  this,  that  the  home  market  is  glutted,  and 
that  manufacturers  will  submit  to  any  sacrifice  to  reduce  their 
stocks.  We  know  that  the  depression  in  the  United  States 
has  been  even  more  severe  than  with  us,  and  it  is  notorious  that 
a  losing  trade  may  be  kept  up  for  a  time  by  artificial  expedients. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  export  trade  will  be  able  to 
sustain  itself.  In  any  case,  the  success  of  protection  in  found¬ 
ing  native  manufactures  is  proved,  and  must  be  reckoned  with. 
It  is  demonstrable  that  in  the  instance  of  the  Continental  countries 
this  success  is  really  impoverishing,  since  it  diverts  capital  and 
labour  from  industries  lor  which  those  countries  are  suited  to 
one  which  can  be  kept  alive  only  by  cockering.  Even  in  the 
United  States,  where  sooner  or  later  natural  advantages  would 
have  established  the  manufacture,  the  forcing  process  has  been 
injurious.  But  that  does  not  mend  matters.  Foreign  nations 
have  created  the  industry,  and  mean  to  preserve  it.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  our  manufacturers  should  clearly  understand  this,  should 
realize  to  themselves  what  is  actually  going  on — namely,  that  by 
prohibitive  tariffs  civilized  and  wealthy  markets  are  being  closed 
against  them,  and  they  are  being  driven  to  seek  fresh  outlets  in 
the  backward  parts  of  the  earth.  It  is  quite  evident  that  mere 
reduction  of  the  cost  of  production  is  powerless  against 
protection.  When,  for  example,  protective  duties  of  forty  per 
cent,  are  imposed,  economies  in  machinery  and  in  modes  of  work¬ 
ing  which  are  introduced  here  may  be  adopted  by  our  rivals  also. 
It  is  only  in  cutting  down  wages  that  we  can  hope  to  escape  being 
instantly  copied  by  others ;  but  a  permanent  reduction  of  wages  to 
the  extent  of  forty  per  cent.,  or  even  half  that  amount,  is  obviously 
impossible.  If,  indeed,  English  prosperity  is  really  at  an  end, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  what  reduction  may  not  have  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted.  But  because  we  have  suffered  five  years  of  depression 
which  our  competitors  have  fully  shared,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
believe  that  English  prosperity  is  at  an  end  ;  and  if  it  is  not,  wages 
in  the  cotton  trade  cannot  be  kept  below  the  level  of  other  in¬ 
dustries.  For  tbeir  own  interests  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  harmony 
between  employers  and  employed,  it  is  important  that  manulae* 
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turers  should  rightly  understand  the  difficulty  against  which  they 
have  to  contend.  Their  true  policy  is  to  accept  as  inevitable 
their  exclusion  from  the  protected  countries,  to  seek  new  markets 
elsewhere,  and  in  the  meantime  to  abstain  from  unnecessarily  in¬ 
creasing  their  producing  capacity. 


REVIEWS. 


FINLAY’S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.* 

IT  is  by  publications  such  as  the  one  before  us  that  the  Clarendon 
Tress  pre-eminently  vindicates  its  claim  to  he  regarded  as  a 
literary  institution  of  national  importance,  and  fairly  entitles  itself 
to  the  gratitude  of  a  whole  generation  of  students.  Like  the  great 
historian  of  the  Roman  Empire,  with  whom  in  more  respects 
than  one  it  is  no  empty  compliment  to  compare  him,  the  late 
Mr.  Finlay  had  the  rare  good  fortune  to  live  to  complete  the 
chief  work  of  his  life ;  but  the  additional  gratification  was  denied 
him  of  bringing  out  in  a  collected  form  the  whole  series  of 
which  it  consists,  and  which  in  his  later  years  he  had  revised  and 
enlarged  with  untiring  energy.  But  at  least  he  had  gone  far  to 
prepare  for  himself  the  best’  monument  of  his  literary  life  and 
labours;  and  since  his  lamented  death  in  1876 — which  passed  all 
but  unnoticed  in  the  very  quarter  where  his  services  should  have 
most  naturally  found  a  fitting  record — no  time  has  been  lost  in 
placing  his  great  work  in  its  entirety,  as  revised  and  supplemented 
by  himself,  and  edited  by  a  both  competent  and  modest  hand, 
wdthin  the  reach  of  every  good  library.  The  historian’s  own 
library  in  the  quiet  house  immediately  beneath  the  Acropolis,  with 
Its  rich  stores  of  constantly  accumulated  materials  of  historical 
research,  and  its  relics  of  the  bygone  days  of  early  Philhellenism, 
knows  its  master  no  more ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  should  not  have  been  found  for  transferring  so  unique  an 
historical  collection  to  some  English  academical  home.  Meanwhile 
his  literary  fame,  of  which  he  himself  spoke  so  slightingly,  is 
secure.  It  is  true  that  if  at  Athens  you  ask  some  extremely 
intelligent  Minister  or  ex-Minister  (for  a  good  many  per¬ 
sons  there  are  or  have  been  Ministers)  what  he  remembers  of 
Finlay,  the  chances  are  that  you  will  be  told  how  he  was  too  much 
of  a  recluse  to  be  able  to  unravel  the  warp  and  woof  of  Hellenic 
politics,  and  too  uncatholic  an  observer  of  all  the  flies  haimerce  that 
are  blown  down  AEolus  Street  to  correct  with  their  aid  the 
opinions  he  had  formed  within  his  own  learned  walls.  The 

Greeks,  like  all  very  young  and  very  free  peoples,  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  sensitive  to  foreign  criticism  ;  and  there  is  justice  in  one 
of  the  prefatory  remarks  of  the  most  recent  work  of  an  eminent 
native  historian  of  Greece  (Professor  Paparrigopoulo),  to  the  effect 
that  from  certain  points  of  view  it  needs  a  Greek  to  write 
the  history  of  his  native  land.  But  it  is  painful  to 

find  an  English  writer  echoing  the  charge  brought  in 
Greece  against  Finlay's  always  candid,  if  sometimes  caustic, 
pen,  that  it  was  filled  with  the  gall  of  hatred  against 
the  people  of  which  he,  if  any  man,  had  earned  the  right  of  being 
the  critic.  With  the  whole  of  his  work  before  us,  we  may  freely 
avow  our  belief  in  the  thorough  honesty  of  the  spirit  which 
animates  it.  His  bitterness  is  no  doubt  often  excessive,  and  at 
times  offends  against  the  laws  of  good  literary  taste ;  but 
its  root  is  not  personal  malignity  (though  Mr.  Finlay  had  good 
cause  for  nursing  grievances  of  his  own),  but  moral  indignation  ; 
and  his  sarcasm  is  distributed  with  much  impartiality  between  the 
citizens  of  his  adopted  home  and  his  own  countrymen.  For 
popularity  or  favour  he  certainly  did  not  write,  and  if  his  last 
volumes  are  in  many  respects  the  reverse  of  complimentary  to  the 
insight  and  integrity  of  Hellenic  politicians,  neither  are  they  to  be 
numbered  among  the  records  of  Bavarian  unselfishness  or  of  British 
diplomatic  skill.  He  writes  without  an  atom  of  reverence  for  the 
late  Lord  Russell  as  a  Foreign  Minister,  and  scarcely  shrinks  from 
making  a  mock  of  Mr.  Gladstone  himself ;  while  the  last  foreign  poli¬ 
tician  of  any  note  mentioned  in  these  volumes,  Count  Sponneck,  is 
described  by  him  with  the  most  unmitigated  frankness  as  “  the 
most  ignorant  statesman,  and  the  greatest  political  nuisance,  which 
the  influence  of  the  three  protecting  Powers  ever  brought  into 
Greece.”  The  tone  and  temper  of  his  mind  undoubtedly  inclined 
him,  if  not  to  pessimism,  at  least  to  despondency  in  his  views  of 
affairs  and  men  around  him ;  but  it  cannot  have  been  self-interest 
only  which  made  him  cling  to  Greece  after  he  had  returned  to  it, 
and  for  the  second  time  identified  himself  with  its  destinies.  In 
his  later  years  he  came  to  look  back  with  a  sense  of  keen  disap¬ 
pointment  upon  the  hopes  which  animated  Canning  in  1825  ; 
and  speaking  of  his  own  book  he  says  that  “  it  has  been  its 
melancholy  task  to  record  the  errors  and  the  crimes  of  those  who 
governed  Greece  much  oftener  than  their  merits  or  virtues.”  This 
spirit,  in  whatever  degree  justified,  gives  his  work  a  querulous  tone 
to  which  he  had  hardly  the  literary  skill  to  give  the  Tacitean  force 
of  effective  sarcasm ;  but  though  this  must  be  admitted  with 
regret,  it  may,  we  think,  at  the  same  time  be  averred  that  his  re¬ 
putation  as  an  historian  will  in  the  end  gain  more  than  it  has  lost 
from  his  fearless  disregard  of  susceptibilities  which  it  would  have 
been  easy  enough  to  lull  in  comfortable  flattery. 

*  A  History  of  Greece  from  its  Conquest  by  the  Homans  to  the  Present 
Time.  By  George  Finlay,  LL.D.  Edited  by  H.  F.  Tozer.  7  vols. 
Oxford :  Clarendon  Press. 


We  cannot  of  course  undertake  to  review  even  the  leading 
features  of  so  vast  and  voluminous  a  work,  which  surveys  the 
successive  phases  of  a  history  extending  over  more  than 
two  thousand  years ;  and  we  must  confine  ourselves,  after 
noticing  certain  points  which  the  partial  reperusal  of  its  earlier 
volumes  has  again  brought  prominently  before  us,  to  touching  in 
particular  on  the  contents  and  spirit  of  the  supplementary  chap¬ 
ters  which  are  now  for  the  first  time  given  to  the  world.  We 
have  already  observed  that,  so  far  as  we  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  judging,  the  editor,  Mr.  Tozer,  has  done  his  work  unobtrusively 
and  well.  His  own  geographical  and  ethnological  knowledge 
has  enabled  him  to  add  many  useful  notes  as  occasion  required, 
and  to  keep  the  reader  alive  to  the  doubtfuln^s  of  such  questions 
as  that  of  the  earliest  Slavonic  settlements  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnese  (see  note  to  i.  338).  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Tozer  has 
diligently  availed  himself  of  more  recent  French,  and  especially 
German,  publications  on  the  history  of  Greece  and  the  Greeks, 
both  medireval  and  modern  ;  including  the  work  of  Ilertzberg  now 
in  course  of  publication,  and  the  admirable  narrative  of  the  Greek 
Revolution  by  Karl  Mendlessohu,  which,  on  account  especially  of 
its  lucid  exposition  of  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  subject,  would 
well  repay  translation.  We  should  have  welcomed  from  a  student 
like  Mr.  Tozer  a  more  complete  list  of  the  materials  of  modern 
Greek  history  than  is  given  in  the  recent  short,  but  lucidly 
arranged,  work  of  Schmeidler  on  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of 
Greece ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  worth  noticing  that  this  book  it¬ 
self  contains  a  section  worthy  of  attention,  illustrating  on  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  a  qualified  military  observer  (Lieutenant  von  Rundstett) 
the  relations  between  the  Greek  army  and  its  organization,  and  the 
revolution  which  cost  King  Otho  his  throne. 

No  division  of  Finlay’s  work  better  exhibits  the  freedom  and 
breadth  of  view  possessed  by  its  author  than  its  first  volume,  the 
“  History  of  Greece  under  the  Romans.”  The  great  double  problem 
of  later  Hellenic  history — the  decay  and  the  survival  of  the 
Hellenic  nationality — had  here  to  be  examined  largely  in  defi¬ 
ance  of  prejudiced  or  ignorant  witnesses,  and  without  an  undue 
deference  to  the  impressions  created  by  the  great  modern  eulogist 
of  the  Roman  imperial  system  in  the  second  century  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era.  In  contrast  with  Gibbon — who  held  that  “  if  a  man 
were  called  to  fix  the  period  in  the  history  of  the  world  during 
which  the  condition  of  the  human  race  was  most  happy  and  pros¬ 
perous,  he  would  without  hesitation  name  that  which  elapsed 
from  the  death  of  Domitian  to  the  accession  of  Commodus  ” — 
Finlay  points  out  how  partial  and  exceptional,  so  far  as 
Greece  is  concerned,  are  the  signs  of  amelioration  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  its  inhabitants  in  this  much-vaunted  period. 
Pausanias  is  a  sufficient  witness  to  the  depopulation  of  Greece 
which  continued  during  the  two  ensuing  centuries.  Indirectly, 
no  doubt,  this  gradual  depopulation  of  the  land — which  was,  in 
the  touching  words  of  its  living  native  historian,  being  deprived 
of  its  children  like  Niobe — and  the  diminution  of  its  wealth, 
brought  with  them  a  compensatory  advantage  in  the  decrease  of 
slavery,  which  advanced  still  further  during  the  destructive 
ravages  of  the  barbarians.  That  Greece  should  have  succeeded  in 
driving  back  these  invaders,  and  in  preserving  her  population  free 
from  the  admixture  of  so  foreign  an  element,  is  an  incontestable 
proof  of  the  vitality  of  her  national  impulses,  and  perhaps  (as 
Finlay  thinks)  of  her  political  institutions,  but  not  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  her  connexion  with  the  Roman  Empire.  And  that  pro¬ 
ceeding,  which  may  be  truly  said  to  mark  the  first  real  revival  of 
a  commqn  Hellenic  national  life,  was  very  far  from  being  an 
acquiescence  in,  or  even  an  anticipation  of,  a  measure  of  imperial 
policy.  The  most  important  stage  in  the  history  of  the  Greeks 
since  the  death  of  Alexander  was  the  adoption  of  Christianity  by 
the  Hellenic  race,  and  the  organization  by  the  Greeks  of  a 
Christian  Church,  before  the  Christian  religion  became  the  religion 
of  the  Empire.  Of  all  ecclesiastical  creations  known  to  the  history 
of  the  world,  that  of  the  Greek  Church  is  perhaps  the  most  mar¬ 
vellous  in  the  continuity  of  its  influence  upon  the  destinies  of  a 
nation.  For,  if  we  cast  our  eyes  back  over  modern  Greek  history 
as  a  whole,  we  shall  find  it  most  true  that  the  Greeks,  denational¬ 
ized  by  conquests,  invasions,  and  immigrations,  and  afterwards 
crushed  seemingly  out  of  existence  by  long  centuries  of  oppression, 
were  destined  to  find  themselves  (so  to  speak)  again  at  last, 
by  means  of  two  influences  which  had  never  been  extinguished, 
though  of  old  they  had  bitterly  conflicted  with  one  another. 
These  influences  were  those  of  the  Greek  Church  and  of  ancient 
Greek  literature.  Of  the  history  of  the  former  Finlay’s  first 
volume  has  to  tell  the  earliest  and  not  the  least  difficult  chapter. 
He  shows  how  the  progress  of  Christianity  among  the  Greek  race 
blended  the  newly  established  religious  communities  into  one 
nation,  using  one  language  for  sacred  purposes,  and  raised  the 
Greek  Church  to  a  position  of  rivalry  with  the  Roman  State, 
before  the  two  were  united  by  Constantine.  He  further  showo 
how  the  strength  of  the  Church  as  a  national  body  was  intensified 
by  the  attitude  of  opposition  it  maintained  as  the  embodiment  ol 
Greek  orthodox  Christianity  against  the  heretical  Arianism  of  a 
Latin-speaking  Court;  and  how,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  “the 
popular  element  in  the  social  organization  of  the  Greek  people,” 
which  “  by  its  union  with  Christianity  infused  into  society  the 
energy  which  saved  the  Eastern  Empire”  from  Goths  and  Iluns, 
while'  the  Western  was  lost  by  its  religious  and  consequent 
political  disunion.  It  is  true,  as  already  suggested,  that  before 
long  Greek  Christianity  destroyed  what  remained  of  national 
attachment  to  the  ancient  national  culture,  and  that  in  the  reign 
[  of  that  political  and  religious  bigot,  the  Empeiw  Justinian,  the 
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connexion  between  Greek  antiquity  and  the  life  of  the  Greek 
people  seemed  trampled  out  for  ever.  It  is  likewise  true  that 
during-  this  period,  when  the  Church  entered  into  partnership  with  an 
Imperial  authority  about  which  there  was  nothing  national,  a  per¬ 
secuting  orthodoxy  alienated  several  of  the  national  Churches  of 
the  East,  and  that  Greek  Christianity  thus  indirectly  helped  to 
facilitate  Persian  and  afterwards  Mahometan  invasions.  But  during 
the  disturbed  and  anarchical  ages  which  followed,  after  there  had 
ceased  to  exist  any  harmony  of  feeling  between  the  Court  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  the  official  or  ruling  class  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
mainly  Greek  population  of  the  Empire  on  the  other — when  the 
Boman  power  was  approaching  its  downfall  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Greece  proper  werg  being  driven  seaward  out  of  their  ancient 
seats — the  Church  was  more  Greek  than  ever,  and  more  signally 
than  ever  became  the  representative  of  what  national  sentiment 
continued  to  exist.  And  thus — according  to  a  terminology  of 
which  we  need  not  here  discuss  the  propriety — the  period  of  tbe  so- 
called  Byzantine  Empire  begins,  in  the  first  part  of  which  (the 
Iconoclast  period)  both  Church  and  State  enter  into  a  new  phase 
of  their  history. 

The  day  seems  at  hand  when,  aided  by  the  rapidly  accumulating 
researches  of  modern  historical  and  literary  science,  and  stimulated 
by  the  generous  patriotism  of  such  national  historians  as  Paparri- 
goulo,  whose  views  have  recently  found  a  most  able  popular 
exponent  in  M.  Demetrius  Bikelas,  the  literary  world  of  the  West 
will  begin  to  reconsider  its  accepted  view  of  the  “  Byzantine  ” 
Empire  as  an  empire  of  degeneracy  and  decay.  When  that  day 
comes,  the  full  value  of  Finlay's  long  and  laborious  narrative  of 
the  second  and  third  periods  of  his  subject  will  be  more  thoroughly 
ascertained  and  sifted  than  it  yet  has  been.  We  are  constrained  to 
hurry  on  at  once  to  the  closing  part  of  his  work — a  transition 
more  natural  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Finlay  than  of  most  writers, 
because  from  his  mind  the  most  recent  phases  of  his  subject  never 
seem  absent,  and  occasionally  introduce  themselves  with  an 
almost  grotesque  vivacity.  Thus,  of  Justinian  and  his 
administration  he  writes  that  “  the  condition  of  the  Greek 
population  in  Achaia  seems  to  have  been  as  little  under¬ 
stood  by  the  courtiers  of  Justinian  as  that  of  the  newly-esta¬ 
blished  Greek  Kingdom  by  its  Bavarian  masters  and  the  protecting 
Powers.”  The  supplementary  chapters  prepared  by  the  author  for 
the  collective  edition  of  his  History  comprise  the  agitated  period 
of  Greek  affairs  from  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1 844  to 
the  overthrow  of  King  Otho,  and  thence  to  the  election  of  King 
George  I.  and  the  ratification  of  the  constitution  of  1864.  It  is 
indeed  a  comparatively  petty  theatre  to  which  our  eyes  have  to 
accustom  themselves  in  following  the  historian,  as  he  traces  with  a 
vigorous  and  unsparing  pen  the  intrigues  and  quarrels  of  competing 
native  politicians,  the  misdirected  efforts  of  a  dynasty  left  to  its 
own  guidance  in  the  midst  of  a  shower  of  more  or  less  disinterested 
advice,  and  the  intervention,  hostile  or  friendly,  in  the  course  of 
Greek  politics  on  the  part  of  the  “  protecting”  Powers,  and  more 
especially  of  ourselves.  If,  upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  confessed 
that  the  least  worthy  period  in  the  history  of  the  relations  between 
Greece  and  Great  Britain  had  come  to  an  end  with  the  personal 
government  of  King  Otho,  yet  few  Englishmen  in  the  present  day 
will  turn  with  satisfaction  to  the  narrative  of  the  rupture  of  1850  and 
its  forcible  termination.  Mr.  Finlay’s  personal  concern  in  the  British 
claims  enforced  by  Lord  Palmerston  hardly  admits  of  this  part  of  his 
narrative  being  accepted  as  that  of  an  impartial  witness.  The 
Greek  invasion  of  Turkey  in  1854,  and  the  subsequent  occupation 
of  the  Piraeus  by  French  and  English  forces,  belong  to  the  general 
history  of  the  Eastern  question  ;  and  our  policy  in  these  matters 
must  be  judged  in  connexion  with  the  general  question  of  the 
wisdom  or  necessity  of  our  war  with  Russia.  Mr.  Finlay,  while 
strongly  condemning  the  Greek  attempt  upon  Epirus  and  Thessaly, 
and  pointing  out  how  the  inefficiency  of  its  execution  damaged  in 
his  opinion  even  the  ulterior  prospects  of  the  “  Greek  idea,”  effec¬ 
tively  exposes  the  failure  of  the  protecting  Powers,  on  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  peace  in  1856,  to  do  anything  for  the  improvement  of  the 
country  they  had  undertaken  to  protect.  The  Financial  Commis¬ 
sion  which  began  its  sittings  in  1857  and  drew  up  its  Report  in 
1859  did  nothing  either  to  help  or  to  enlighten  Greece,  and  morally 
lowered  the  controlling  influence  of  the  Powers  themselves: — 

For  after  ascertaining  and  proclaiming  that  no  dependence  could  be 
placed  on  the  financial  administration  of  the  Greek  Government,  and  that 
the  true  position  of  the  public  treasury  was  systematically  concealed  from 
the  people,  the  commission  kept  the  knowledge  it  collected  concerning  the 
resources  of  the  country,  and  the  proofs  it  obtained  of  the  mal-administra- 
tion  of  the  Government,  concealed  from  the  Greeks,  for  whose  benefit  it  was 
said  that  the  commission  had  been  established.  Even  when  the  members 
were  convinced  that  King  Otho  would  adopt  no  financial  reforms  until  com¬ 
pelled  by  public  opinion  or  the  direct  interference  of  the  protecting  Powers, 
the  commission  did  nothing  to  form  public  opinion  or  to  enforce  better 
administration.  They  agreed  to  abstain  from  reforming  abuses  if  the 
Greek  Government  would  promise  to  pay  the  protecting  Powers  a  small 
sum  on  account.  When  the  protecting  Powers  ascertained  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  direct  interference  to  enforce  the  literal  execution  of  the  twelfth 
article  of  the  treaty'  of  1832  [which  conferred  the  crown  on  King  Otho], 
they'  contented  themselves  with  such  a  modicum  of  protection  to  their  own 
interests  as  they  found  practicable.  Past  mal-administration  received  their 
condemnation,  and  they  relinquished  their  authority  to  demand  a  reform 
of  abuses  for  the  sum  of  900,000  francs  (40,000/.)  with  hopes  of  increase  at 
a  future  period. 

And,  with  regard  to  the  land-tax,  tbe  impost  wbicb  formed,  and 
(though  since  reduced  in  amount)  still  forms,  the  great  hindrance 
to  the  material  progress  of  Greece,  they  contented  themselves  with 
mildly  recommending  a  modification  in  the  manner  of  its  collection. 

Left  to  themselves  and  to  the  sanguine  hopes  of  Lord  John  Russell, 


the  Greeks  indulged  in  a  brief  period  of  apparent  harmony  between 
Crown  and  people,  and  enjoyed  such  outward  signs  of  material 
progress  as  made  their  appearance  in  this  season  of  respite  from 
agitation  as  to  foreign  affairs.  But  the  outbreak  of  the  Italian 
war  soon  revealed  the  hollowness  of  the  union  between  the  dynasty 
and  the  nation.  The  time  was  at  hand  when  the  obstinate  and 
cunning  incompetence  of  King  Otho  was  to  collapse  before  a 
sudden  wave  of  rebellion  and  discontent,  and  the  popularity  of 
the  restless  Queen  Amalia  was  to  prove  as  fleeting  as  the  sands 
of  her  favourite  Phalerum.  Just  before  his  overthrow  King  Otho 
had  enjoyed  the  passing  triumph  of  temporarily  ruining  the 
reputation  of  the  favourite  national  hero,  Admiral  Kauares,  by  an 
intrigue  which  deserves  to  be  read  at  length  in  Mr.  Finlay’s 
narrative.  The  brave  old  sailor,  who  passed  away  full  of  years 
and  honours  only  the  other  day,  lived  to  recover  the  popularity  to 
which  his  services  and  his  antique  simplicity  of  character  and  life 
entitled  him  ;  and  others  besides  those  who  have  shaken  his  honest 
hand  and  seen  him  warm  into  kindly  enthusiasm  when  speaking 
of  his  past  relations  with  English  seamen  will  sympathize  with  Mr. 
Finlay’s  indignant  exposure  of  the  trick  played  upon  him  by  King 
Otho's  contemptible  astuteness. 

The  events  which  followed  the  downfall  of  the  Bavarian  dynasty 
are  too  fresh  in  the  memory  of  Englishmen,  whose  country  now 
entered  into  a  new  phase  of  its  relations  with  Greece,  to  require 
recapitulation.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Mr.  Finlay  severely  condemns 
as  unjust,  impolitic,  and  unconstitutional  the  conditions  inserted 
in  the  protocol  recording  the  election  of  King  George,  by  which 
Great  Britain  engaged  to  recommend  the  transfer  of  part  of  the 
Ionian  revenues  to  the  new  King’s  civil  list,  and  arranged  (as  did 
the  two  other  protecting  Powers)  to  pay  him  a  contribution  for  his 
private  expenditure,  to  be  deducted  from  the  sum  payable  by  the 
Greek  Government  as  a  composition  for  the  interest  due  on  the  loan 
of  1832.  The  cession  of  the  Ionian  Islands  Mr.  Finlay  regards  as 
an  inevitable  necessity,  since  it  had  become  evident  “  that  the 
British  Government  must  either  permit  its  protectorate  to  be 
rendered  contemptible  by  a  Parliament  that  insulted  it  annually, 
or  else  the  islands  must  be  governed  without  a  representative 
Assembly.”  Certain  it  is  that  the  way  in  which  the  cession  was 
first  declared  impossible,  and  then  made,  and,  still  more,  the  con¬ 
ditions,  reasonable  as  they  were  in  themselves,  by  which  it  was 
accompanied,  prevented  its  evoking  any  sentiments  of  g-ratitude 
except  those  which  were  directed  to  favours  to  come.  The  His¬ 
tory  closes  with  an  interesting,  and  in  part  approving,  examination 
of  the  new  Greek  Constitution  of  1864,  and  with  a  doubly  charac¬ 
teristic  hope  that  the  efforts  of  the  Greeks  “  to  emerge  from  their 
state  of  degradation  may  not  be  in  vain,  and  that  their  complete 
success  may  find  an  able  historian.” 


MEMOIRS  OF  MRS.  JAMESON.* 

THIS  very  graceful  sketch  of  a  very  graceful  writer  has  an 
additional  element  of  pathos  in  the  fact  that  the  volume  is  an 
epitaph  at  once  on  its  heroine  and  its  author.  Mrs.  Macpherson  died 
as  it  was  passing  through  the  press  •,  and  it  was  left  to  Mrs.  Oliphant 
to  bestow  the  final  revision  as  a  tribute  of  love  to  both.  Mrs. 
Jameson  died  eighteen  years  ago,  and  the  present  generation  has 
outgrown  her  aesthetic  views.  If  her  books  on  “  Sacred  and 
Legendary  Art”  still  survive,  theirs  is  a  kind  of  life  corresponding 
somewhat  to  the  succes  d'estime  awarded  to  inconsiderable  works 
by  honoured  names.  It  was,  however,  the  mental  personality 
that  was  always  more  attractive  in  Mrs.  Jameson's  many  volumes 
than  her  actual  judgments  upon  this  or  that  painter.  Though  the 
opinions  may  be  now  somewhat  faded,  the  interest  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  character  remains.  This  is  brought  into  fair  relief  by  her 
niece’s  biography.  If,  as  we  gather  from  the  preface,  the  publica¬ 
tion  was  stimulated  by  some  depreciatory  remarks  on  Mrs. 
Jameson  in  Miss  Martineau’s  Autobiography,  we  feel  a  certain 
gratitude  to  Miss  Martiueau  for  that  special  little  burst  of 
malevolence. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  father,  Brownell  Murphy,  an  old  associate  of 
Robert  Emmett  and  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  was  happily  saved 
from  sharing  their  fate  by  the  cares  of  a  large  family.  He  had  to 
come  to  England  to  make  a  livelihood  as  a  miniature  painter  just 
before  the  final  catastrophe  of  Irish  patriotism.  After  a  fairly  suc¬ 
cessful  career  in  Newcastle,  he  migrated  to  Pall  Mall.  Anna,  the 
eldest  of  several  daughters,  was  the  despot  of  the  family,  but  an 
admired  one.  Not  satisfied  with  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish, 
she  devoured  the  Oriental  disquisitions  of  Sir  William  Jones, 
and  composed  an  Eastern  story,  Faizy,  for  the  delectation  of 
the  nursery.  Her  father  was  not  too  well  off,  and  an  account 
of  lace-making  in  Flanders  suggested  to  her  a  scheme  for  taking 
her  sisters  to  Belgium  to  make  Brussels  lace  and  the  family 
fortunes.  The  design  was  to  follow  the  Paddington  Canal  till  it 
should  enter  the  sea,  and  then  take  ship.  Their  parents,  who  were 
sufficiently  Irish  to  enjoy  traces  of  Bohemianism  in  their  children, 
listened  to  the  project  without  vetoing  it.  But  the  domestic  faint¬ 
heartedness  of  Mrs.  Macpherson’s  mother  broke  it  down  on  the 
very  evening  which  had  been  chosen  for  the  start.  At  sixteen 
independence  was  more  practicable  than  at  twelve,  and  Anna 
became  governess  in  Lord  Winchester’s  family.  There  she  stayed 
for  four  years.  For  the  next  six  or  seven  years  she  appears  to 
have  lived  at  home.  In  1821  she  undertook  the  charge  of  a  young 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Anna  Jameson.  Bv  her  Niece,  Gerardine 
Macpherson.  London  :  Longmans  &  Co.  1878- 
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lady  who  was  going  with  her  family  to  Italy.  That  journey  in¬ 
spired  her  first  attempt  at  authorship.  The  journal  she  kept  was 
subsequently  developed  into  her  Diary  of  an  Ennuyee.  The 
tour  lasted  a  year,  and  on  its  conclusion  she  became  a  governess 
in  Staffordshire  for  four  years.  In  the  meantime  she  had  fallen 
in  love,  or  fancied  she  had,  with  a  Mr.  Robert  Jameson,  a  young 
barrister,  a  protege  of  Wordsworth,  described  by  so  unfriendly  a 
critic  as  Mrs.  Macpherson  as  “  in  all  the  bloom  of  life  and  en¬ 
thusiasm,  of  agreeable  looks,  and  manners  said  to  have  been  most 
fascinating.”  An  engagement  was  contracted  between  them  in 
1821.  They  quarrelled  and  broke  it  off  in  the  same  year;  but  in 
1825  it  was  revived,  very  unfortunately  for  both  of  them, 
and  they  were  married  in  1825,  when  the  lady  was  thirty- 
one  years  of  age.  On  a  Wednesday  these  two  persons,  each  very 
agreeable  in  the  eyes  of  his  or  her  friends,  were  married,  and  made 
their  bower  in  dull  lodgings  between  Gower  Street  and  Tottenham 
Court  Road.  On  the  following  Sunday  the  husband  announced 
his  intention  to  spend  the  day  with  some  friends  of  his  as  yet  un¬ 
known  to  his  wife,  giving  her  the  option  to  go  or  stay  at  home.  A 
shower  which  they  encountered  on  their  way  offered  her  an  excuse 
for  turning  back.  “Very  well,”  said  the  bridegroom ;  “  you  have  an 
umbrella.  Go  back  by  all  means ;  but  I  shall  go  on.”  And  so  he 
did  ;  and  though  received,  as  his  astonished  hosts  afterwards  re¬ 
lated,  with  exclamations  of  bewilderment  and  consternation,  calmly 
ate  hi3  dinner  with  them,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  evening,  until 
his  usual  hour,  with  perfect  equanimity  and  unconcern.  Four 
years  of  such  a  life  cannot  have  been  very  comfortable  to  either ;  and 
when  Mr.  Jameson,  in  1829,  accepted  a  puisne  judgeship  in 
Dominica,  he  left  his  wife  with  her  family.  By  this  time  she  had 
become  a  popular  author.  Her  Diary  of  an  Ennuyee  had  been 
published  originally  by  a  bookseller  named  Thomas.  This  rather 
remarkable  person,  who  had  begun  life  as  a  cobbler,  and  who  was 
afterwards  tempted  by  social  ambition  and  the  acquaintance 
of  Mr.  Basil  Montagu  to  degenerate  into  an  industrious,  but 
not  specially  successful,  serjeant-at-law,  was  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Jameson,  and  heard  Mrs.  Jameson  read  parts  of  the  diary 
she  had  kept  on  her  tour  in  1821.  He  offered  to  print 
it,  and  she  gave  it  him  on  the  terms  that  she  was  to  have 
a  guitar  out  of  the  possible  profits.  Colburn  the  publisher 
bought  the  copyright  of  Thomas  for  50/.,  and  Thomas 
presented  the  writer  with  a  ten-guinea  guitar.  Fifty  years 
ago  female  authors  were  not  so  plentiful  as  now.  Mr. 
Jameson’s  banishment  to  the  West  Indies  thus  left  his 
wife  an  admired  member  of  the  circle  which  regarded 
Mr.  Basil  Montagu’s  house  in  Bedford  Square  as  some¬ 
thing  between  an  hotel  and  a  Parnassus.  But,  besides  Bedford 
Square,  Mr.  Brownell  Murphy’s  patrons  appreciated  Mrs.  Jameson's 
abilities.  On  her  husband’s  departure  she  accompanied  her 
father  and  Sir  Gerard  Noel  and  his  daughter  on  a  pleasant  and 
luxurious  Continental  tour.  Mrs.  Jameson's  character  was  always 
uuimpeached  and  unimpeachable  ;  otherwise,  from  her  own  ad¬ 
miring  description,  Sir  Gerard  might  have  seemed  an  alarming 
member  of  a  travelling  party  : — “  He  had  been  one  of  the  Prince's 
wild  companions  in  the  days  of  Sheridan  and  Fox.  He  had 
lived  a  life  which  would  have  ruined  twenty  iron  constitutions, 
and  had  suffered  what  might  well  have  broken  twenty  hearts  of 
common  stuff';  but  his  self-complacency  was  invulnerable,  his 
animal  spirits  inexhaustible,  his  activity  indefatigable.”  His  good 
qualities  must  have  been  even  more  dangerous  than  his  bad.  “  He 
could  play  alternately  blackguard  and  gentleman,  each  in  perfec¬ 
tion;  but'  the  high-born  gentleman  ever  prevailed.”  Tears  he 
possessed  at  command,  and  could  curse  and  weep  with  equal 
facility.  He  once  said  to  Mrs.  Jameson,  “  When  I  wish  to  enjoy 
the  very  high  sublime  of  luxury,  I  dine  alone,  order  a  mutton 
cutlet  cuite  a  point ,  with  a  bottle  of  Burgundy  on  one  side  and 
Ovid’s  Epistle  of  Penelope  to  Ulysses  on  the  other.  And  so  I 
read,  and  eat,  and  cry  to  myself.”  Then  he  repeated  with 
enthusiasm, 

Hanc  tua  Penelope  lento  tibi  mittit,  Ulysse  : 

Nil  mihi  rescribas,  attamen  ipse  veni ; 

his  eyes  glistening  as  he  recited  the  lines. 

Mr.  Jameson  does  not  seem  to  have  found  his  judicial  income 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  contribute  to  his  wife’s  support  ;  and  she 
embraced  literature  as  a  profession.  One  of  her  earlier  works  was 
undertaken  in  conjunction  with  her  father.  Mr.  Murphy  had  been 
commissioned  by  the  Princess  Charlotte  to  paint  copies  in  miniature 
of  Sir  Peter  Lely’s  “  Windsor  Beauties  ”  now  at  Hampton  Court. 
He  finished  the  series  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  patroness,  who, 
however,  noticed  one  exception.  “  ‘  Mr.  Murphy,’  she  said,  ‘  I 
see  the  set  of  portraits  is  not  complete.’  ‘  Indeed  !  I  believe  your 
Royal  Highness  will  find  that  none  have  been  omitted.’  ‘  Nay, 
Mr.  Murphy,  the  “  Windsor  Beauties  ”  are  not  complete.  You 
haven’t  got  my  grandmother.’  ”  The  Princess  died,  and, 
strangely  enough,  Prince  Leopold  refused  to  purchase  the  copies. 
Mr.  Murphy  endeavoured  to  pay  himself  for  his  labour  by  en¬ 
graving  the  portraits,  and  publishing  them  as  “  The  Beauties  of 
the  Court  of  King  Charles  II.,”  with  illustrative  memoirs  by  his 
daughter.  The  enterprise  was  not  remunerative.  Mrs.  Jameson’s 
next  undertaking,  Characteristics  of  Women ,  which  she  would  have 
done  more  wisely  to  entitle,  in  accordance  with  her  friend 
Fanny  Kemble’s  suggestion,  “  Characters  of  Shakspeare’s  Women,” 
had  better  fortune.  It  gave  her  an  introduction  to  the  best 
literary  society  of  Dresden,  whither  she  went  in  1833  after 
an  episode  of  a  few  months’  residence  with  her  husband,  who  had 
resigned  his  judgeship  in  Dominica  and  been  appointed  Attorney- 
General  at  Toronto.  A  friend  who  sought  her  acquaintance  at 
this  time,  Robert  Noel,  a  cousin  of  Lady  Byron,  having  himself  a 


German  wife,  was  doubtless  able  to  introduce  her  to  the  leaders 
of  letters  in  Germany.  Like  Mr.  Ticknor  and  every  other 
visitor  to  Dresden  in  those  days,  she  was  enchanted  by 
Tieck's  readings  of  Shakspeare,  especially  of  the  humorous  and 
declamatory  passages.  We  dare  say  she  thought  Tieck  was 
equally  impressed  with  her  Skakspearian  interpretations. 
Unfortunately  the  British  Museum  possesses  Tieck’s  presentation 
copy  of  her  Characteristics  of  Women,  and  his  annotations  on  somo 
of  her  most  eloquent  rhapsodies  are  “  Dies  scheint  mir  ganz  rniss- 
verstanden,”  and  the  like.  Mr.  Noel  introduced  her  at  Weimar  to 
Goethe’s  family,  and  she  became  an  intimate  friend  of  Goethe’s 
daughter-in-law,  Ottilie  von  Goethe.  For  thirty  years  they  corre¬ 
sponded,  and  often  met,  now  in  Weimar,  now  in  Vienna,  Dresden, 
Venice,  or  Rome. 

From  Germany  she  was  recalled  to  England  by  the  news  that 
her  father  had  been  seized  by  paralysis.  It  is  rather  hard  to 
understand  why  the  interruption  of  her  tour  should  have  mattered 
very  much.  But  the  ways  of  literary  ladies  are  past  finding  out. 
She  writes  to  her  friend  Mr.  Robert  Noel,  whom  she  commonly 
addresses  as  “  My  dear  Noel  ” — “  I  feel  so  convinced  that  I  have 
done  right  in  coming  that  I  cannot  repent  it.”  We  should  have 
supposed  that  this  was  self-evident.  She  continues,  however — 
“But  my  reason  tells  me  that  I  have  done  no  real  and  effectual 
good ;  and  can  do  none.  Therefore,  I  repent  it.  ...  I  could 
sit  down  and  wring  my  hands.”  In  any  case  she  utilized  ber  attend¬ 
ance  at  her  father's  bedside  by  collecting  for  republication,  under 
the  title  of  Visits  and  Sketches,  a  series  of  essays  which  had  already 
appeared  in  various  forms.  Undoubtedly  she  thought  herself  a 
very  hardly-used  person.  “  Outwardly,”  she  writes,  “  I  stand  in  the 
world  an  enviable  being ;  inwardly  it  is  a  hard  struggle.  Of  how 
many  women  might  the  history  be  comprised  in  these  few  words 
— ‘  She  lived,  suffered,  and  was  buried  ’ !  ”  Courted  by  all  who 
cared  for  lions  and  lionesses  in  London,  and  able  to  welcome 
German  visitors  with  little  entertainments  attended  by  “  Harriet 
Martineau,  Mrs.  Opie,  and  Mrs.  Austen ;  Hayward,  the  famous 
German  scholar ;  Biggs,  R.A.,  and  Eastlake,  R.A.,  two  of  our 
best  painters,”  she  was  surprised  by  the  extraordinary  discovery 
that  the  Canadian  Attorney-General  thought  he  had  a  right  to  his 
wife’s  company.  “  Mrs.  Jameson’s  independent  condition,  the 
warm  friends  she  had  on  all  sides,  the  high  estimation  in  which 
she  was  universally  held ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that 
her  marriage  was  childless,  made  her  all  the  less  willing  to  revive 
an  experiment  which  had  already  failed  more  than  once.”  While 
her  husband  was  appealing  to  her  to  comfort  his  solitude,  telling 
her  of  the  garden  he  was  planting  for  her,  and  the  pretty  cottage  he 
was  planning,  she  was  “  trying  to  drown  her  fears  of  the  future  ” 
amid  German  Court  dinners  and  balls.  Life  in  Canada  could 
scarcely  offer  pleasant  prospects  to  a  lady  who  could  write,  “  I 
accept  about  one  invitation  out  of  three,  for  I  have  something 
better  to  do  than  to  stand  dangling  in  a  Court  circle  talking 
nothings.”  Mr.  Jameson  accused  his  wife  of  not  writing  to  him  for 
four  or  five  months.  She  charged  him  with  writing  twice  in  a 
year  and  a  half.  She  refused  to  rejoin  him  except  in  deference  to 
a  positive  command,  and  this  at  last  he  gave.  Accordingly,  in 
September  1836,  she  sailed  for  Canada.  In  New  York  she  was 
received  with  enthusiasm  and  overwhelmed  with  presents,  includ¬ 
ing  a  wampum  bag ;  but  she  found  no  husband  or  husband’s  friend 
waiting  to  attend  her  to  Toronto.  After  waiting  long  and  wearily, 
she  ventured  on  a  winter  journey  to  Canada.  The  Ontario 
steamer,  which  finally  landed  her  at  Toronto,  had  not  been  ex¬ 
pected.  “  The  wharf  was  utterly  deserted ;  and,  as  I  stepped 
out  of  the  boat,  I  sank  ankle-deep  into  mud  and  ice.  Half- 
blinded  by  the  sleet  driven  into  my  face  and  the  tears 
which"  filled  my  eyes,  I  walked  through  dreary  miry  ways. 
I  heard  no  voices,  I  met  no  familiar  face,  no  look  of  welcome. 
And  these  were  the  impressions,  the  feelings  with  which  I 
entered  the  house  which  was  to  be  called  my  home.”  “  I 
am,”  she  exclaims  subsequently,  “  a  stranger  among  strangers, 
and  the  thermometer  is  twelve  degrees  below  zero.”  Her  niece 
says  that  her  Winter  Studies  and  Summer  Rambles,  published  in 
1838,  “  will  convey  to  the  reader  the  most  forlorn,  yet  fine,  picture 
of  a  courageous  woman’s  attempt  to  render  her  life  liveable  in  the 
midst  of  a  monotony  and  want  of  interest  which  she  felt  to  be  kill¬ 
ing.”  It  is  astonishing  to  Mrs.  Macpherson  that  the  Canadian 
politicians  should  have  found  “distasteful”  her  accomplished 
aunt’s  attempts  to  show  them  that,  on  the  education  question  for 
instance,  they  were  “  all  astray.”  Even  Niagara  disappointed  her, 
and  made  her  desire  that  the  falls  had  been  “  like  Yarrow  yet  un¬ 
visited,  unbeheld.”  At  length  she  found  existence  so  burden¬ 
some  that  Mr.  Jameson,  who  had  now  been  appointed  Chancellor 
of  the  new  Court  of  Equity,  consented  to  relieve  her  from  her  con¬ 
jugal  thraldom  so  far  as  he  could,  and  to  let  her  return  to  England. 
She  writes  to  Mr.  Noel : — “  I  am  in  a  small  community  of  fourth- 
rate,  half-educated,  or  uneducated,  people,  where  local  politics  of 
the  meanest  kind  engross  the  men,  and  petty  gossip  and  household 
cares  the  women.  As  I  think  differently  from  Mr.  Jameson  on 
every  subject  which  can  occupy  a  thinking  mind,  I  keep  clear  of 
any  expression  (at  least,  unnecessary  expression)  of  my  opinions.” 
Mr.  Jameson — fond  at  a  distance,  but  cold  at  home — cannot  have 
been  the  most  endearing  of  husbands ;  but,  with  all  respect  for 
Mrs.  Jameson’s  talents,  we  must  say  that  there  was  one  vocation 
for  which  she  was  apparently  unfitted,  and  that  was  the  vocation 
of  a  wife.  As  her  niece  says,  she  may  have  had  “a  happy  knack 
of  winning  confidence  and  affection  ” ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
she  ever  attempted  to  win  either  from  the  poor  Toronto 
Chancellor. 

After  a  tour  among  the  Indian  settlements,  and  a  sojourn  in 
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Boston  to  hear  Dr.  Channing  talk  and  “  preach  like  an  apostle,” 
Mrs.  Jameson  returned  to  London  in  time  to  witness  the  Queen’s 
return  from  her  coronation.  She  fell  naturally  again  into  her  old 
London  intimacies.  Among  friends,  old  and  new,  this  volume  mentions 
Mrs.  Austin,  whose  husband  Mrs.  Jameson  not  very  exhaustively 
describes  as  “  a  hypochondriac  ” ;  Samuel  Rogers,  “  whose  critical 
taste  was  at  once  the  most  exquisite  and  the  least  exclusive  she 
had  ever  known  ” ;  Mrs.  Browning,  then  Miss  Barrett,  of  whose 
odd  honeymoon  flitting  to  Pisa  she  was  some  years  later  the  com¬ 
panion  ;  Miss  Martineau,  not  yet  mesmerized  out  of  her  ailments, 
and  “  fat  and  portly  and  handsome,  or  less  plain  than  she  had  ever 
seen  her  ” ;  Maria  Edgeworth,  “  full  of  life  and  vivacity  ”  at  eighty- 
one  ;  “  that  excellent  Joanna  Baillie”;  and  Mrs.  Grote,  who  on 
her  way  to  Sydney  Smith’s  parsonage  at  Combe  Florey  took  Mrs. 
Jameson  through  the  West-country  picture  galleries.  Now  begau 
her  life  as  an  art  critic  and  historian,  and  very  hard  she  laboured 
in  her  special  career.  Her  Companion  to  the  Private  Galleries, 
which  appeared  in  1841,  was  followed  by  other  works  of  the  same 
kind,  culminating  in  her  well-known  series  of  volumes  on  “  Sacred 
and  Legendary  Art.”  We  suspect  that  Miss  Martineau  was  right 
in  deprecating  this  new  direction  of  her  friend’s  pen : — “  Do  have 
done  with  your  mechanical  work  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  give  us 
more  of  your  own  mind.”  The  mixture  of  her  personal  imagina¬ 
tiveness  with  art  criticism  did  not,  we  think,  produce  a  very  happy 
or  permanent  result.  But  for  a  score  of  years  she  exercised  a 
potent  influence  over  taste  in  England.  Her  fame  was,  we  fear, 
greater  than  her  profit ;  and  she  much  needed  to  make  money 
by  her  pen.  Mrs.  Macpherson,  not  unmindful  perhaps  of 
her  own  hard  struggle  with  the  wolf  at  the  door,  asserts, 
not  without  ground,  that  the  number  of  literary  women  who 
have  been  “  the  support  and  stay  of  their  families,  the  one 
bread-winner  upon  whom  many  helpless  or  disabled  relatives 
depended,”  is  “  out  of  all  proportion  to  that  of  family  bene¬ 
factors  in  any  other  class.”  If  Mrs.  Jameson  was  not  a  very 
affectionate  wife,  she  was  the  most  loving  of  daughters  and 
sisters.  The  whole  family  seems  more  or  less  to  have  been 
dependent  upon  her  not  very  abundant  earnings.  In  1851  a 
pension  of  100/.  on  the  Queen’s  Civil  List  was  bestowed  upon  her. 
Mr.  Murray  and  Thackeray  accepted  the  office  of  trustees  for 
her,  the  latter  characteristically  saving  her  from  any  sense  of 
shamefacedness  at  becoming  a  pensioner  by  the  “  wish  that  he 
had  a  couple  of  trustees  and  a  pension  ”  for  himself.  Three  years 
later  this  increase  to  her  precarious  income  was  far  more  than 
balanced  by  the  loss  through  her  husband’s  death  of  300/.  a  year 
which  he  had  agreed  to  allow  her.  A  second  pension  of  tool,  a 
year  was  raised  for  her  by  sympathizing  friends,  and  thus  a 
very  accomplished  and  deserving  woman  was  set  above  the 
absolute  necessity  of  living  by  authorship.  But  she  enjoyed 
this  pension  only  four  or  five  years.  She  died  of  an  attack  of 
bronchitis,  according  to  her  physician’s  account;  but  her  vital 
energies  had  already,  we  are  told,  been  undermined  by  a  blow 
at  her  sensitive  affections.  After  her  return  from  Canada,  that 
singular  and  stony  philanthropist,  Lady  Byron,  had  contracted 
with  her  a  close  intimacy,  which  lasted  for  some  eighteen  or 
twenty  years.  This  friendship  with  a  woman  whom  she  herself 
described  as  “  so  different  in  structure  that  complete  agreement 
was  impossible,”  and  who  .at  first  produced  on  her  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  “  implacability,”  proved  completely  absorbing.  Mrs. 
Grote  says  that  Mrs.  Jameson  “  was  so  engrossed  with  that  lady’s 
family  and  concerns,  that  she  ceased  to  maintain  several  of  her 
old  social  connexions  for  some  years.”  Suddenly  Lady  Byron’s 
jealousy  was  stirred  by  the  communication  to  Mrs.  Jameson,  and 
concealment  from  herself,  of  some  trivial  family  secret  of  the  Noels. 
So  bitterly  does  she  seem  to  have  reproached  her  friend  for  what 
was  no  fault  of  hers  that  Mrs.  Jameson’s  pride  was  outraged,  and 
“  she  in  her  turn  became  the  one  implacable.”  She  even  insisted 
on  repudiating  the  warm  friendship  of  Major  Robert  Noel  and  his 
wife.  Never  was  there  so  silly  a  rupture  of  the  kindly  relations 
of  half  a  lifetime.  But  the  struggle,  we  are  assured,  loosened  Mrs. 
Jameson’s  hold  upon  the  world.  She  wrote  to  Major  Noel,  and 
her  friends  believed  her,  that  Lady  Byron  had  “  broken  her  heart.” 


PROCTOR’S  PLEASANT  WATS  IN  SCIENCE.* 

MR.  PROCTOR'S  latest  contribution  to  popular  science  is 
marked  by  his  usual  originality  of  view  and  liveliness  of 
treatment,  together  with  more  than  his  usual  versatility  of  thought 
and  variety  of  subject-matter.  From  the  higher  and  more  recon¬ 
dite  spheres  of  solar  or  planetary  physics  he  can  come  down,  as  he 
here  shows  us,  to  themes  so  mundane  and  even  trite  as  the  use  and 
abuse  of  food,  on  w’hich  he  has  for  once  nothing  new  or  startling 
to  say,  and  to  the  natural  history  and  habits  of  the  gorilla,  in  regard 
to  which  he  has  simply  to  borrow  from  specialists.  He  is  clearly 
liable  to  a  cacoethes  which  impels  him  to  write  upon  any  topic  that 
offers  itself,  whether  within  his  proper  pale  of  study  or  not,  whilst 
unbounded  self-confidence  gives  him  boldness  when  floundering  out 
of  his  depth  in  untried  waters  to  keep  his  head  well  up,  and  to 
spring  adroitly  upon  any  back  that  he  thinks  may  help  him  out  of 
the  difficulty.  An  amusing  instance  of  the  way  in  which  his  sense 
of  omniscience  betrays  him  into  redeeming  one  blunder  by  another 
is  to  be  seen  in  his  paper  on  Strange  Sea  Creatures.  Captain  Harring¬ 
ton,  of  the  ship  Castilian,  had  written  to  the  Times  in  February 
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1858  an  account  of  what  he  and  his  officers  took  to  be  a  huge  sea- 
monster.  “  The  boatswain  and  several  of  the  crew  who  observed  it 
from  the  top-gallant  forecastle  stated  that  it  was  more  than  double 
the  length  of  the  ship,  in  which  case  it  must  have  been  five  hundred 
feet.”  The  top-gallant  forecastle  puzzled  Mr.  Proctor,  who  felt  sure 
he  knew  everything.  ‘‘  This  nautical  expression  is  new  to  me,”  he 
has  to  confess.  “  Top-gallants — fore,  main,  and  mizen — I  know, 
and  forecastle  I  know,  but  the  top-gallant  forecastle  I  do  not 
know.”  A  wise  man  or  a  modest  man  would  have  either  said 
nothing,  or  have  turned  to  a  nautical  friend  or  to  a  dictionary  of 
sea-phrases.  Mr.  Proctor,  to  whom  the  existence  of  anything  out¬ 
side  the  pale  of  his  own  knowledge  is  inconceivable,  can  but  inti¬ 
mate  by  a  query  his  belief  that  the  captain  has  made  a  mistake 
and  meant  the  cross-trees. 

In  regard  to  the  sea-serpent  itself,  Mr.  Proctor  is  content 
to  take  Captain  Harrington  as  a  perfectly  competent  judge.  He 
manifests,  indeed,  throughout  a  belief  in  the  tales  of  seamen  and 
voyagers  which  have  from  time  to  time  startled  or  amused  news¬ 
paper  readers  which  seems  strangely  unfitting  a  writer  professing 
the  faculty  or  habit  of  scientific  judgment.  Thus  he  is  inclined  to 
adopt  seriously  the  loose  impressions  of  Captain  M'Quhee  of  the 
Dceclalus,  in  the  face  of  Professor  Owen’s  critical  reasoning,  as  well 
as  of  the  testimony  of  Captain  Herriman  of  the  Brazilian,  who, 
almost  exactly  upon  the  same  spot  where  Captain  M'Quhae’s  ser¬ 
pent  had  been  seen,  boldly  pulled  up  to  the  monster,  and  found  it 
to  be  no  other  than  an  immense  mass  of  seaweed,  such  as  many  a 
naturalist  and  seaman  has  described  off  the  coast  of  South  America 
and  elsewhere.  A  similar  floating  mass,  with  tangled  mane  and 
serpentine  motion,  after  scaring  out  of  their  senses  half  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  place,  stranded  its  sinuous  length  upon  the  beach  of 
Table  Bay.  Mr.  Proctor  as  confidently  disposes  of  Captain  F. 
Smith,  of  the  Pekin,  who,  near  the  same  spot  as  Captain  M'Quhse, 
came  upon  something  which  all  hands  declared  to  be  the  great 
sea-serpent,  but  which  proved  to  be  a  piece  of  gigantic  seaweed. 
What  are  we  to  think  of  a  writer  upon  science  inclined  to  swallow 
as  a  fact  the  monstrous  tale  of  the  Pauline  —  a  large  sperm 
whale  gripped  round  the  body  with  two  turns  of  the  sea-serpent, 
whirled  round  find  round  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  and  then  sud¬ 
denly  dragged  to  the  bottom  P  The  story  is  made  easier  of  diges¬ 
tion,  in  Mr.  Proctor's  view,  by  the  hypothesis  that,  besides  the 
serpentine  portion  of  its  bulk  which  was  revealed  to  view,  the 
creature  thus  whirling  round  a  large  sperm  whale  had,  as  a  ful¬ 
crum  for  this  tremendous  muscular  action,  “  a  massive  concealed 
body,  provided  with  paddles  of  enormous  power.”  The  name  of 
serpent  is,  he  concludes  with  reason,  not  in  strictness  applicable  to 
a  creature  of  this  kind.  “  A  serpentine  form  with  two-thirds  of  its 
length,  at  least,  coiled  close  round  another  body  would  have  had 
no,  or  very  little,  propulsive  power  left  in  its  surplus  coils.”  He  is 
rather  of  the  opinion  of  those  who  see  in  it  a  representative  of  the 
long-necked  Plesiosaurian  known  as  the  Enaliosaurus,  or  serpent- 
turtle,  fossil  skeletons  of  which  have  been  met  with  of  the  length 
of  thirty-five  feet.  This  measure  is,  indeed,  a  good  way  off  that  of 
the  most  moderate  of  reported  monsters.  The  ribbon  fish,  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Wilson,  coming  up  to  sixty  feet,  is  dismissed  by  our  author 
as  “  too  flat  and  feeble  ”  for  a  feat  like  that  seen  from  the  Pauline. 
He  scarcely  knows  whether  to  give  a  place  amongst  monsters  of  ac¬ 
credited  rank  to  the  animal  like  a  tadpole,  “or  even  more  perhaps  like 
a  gigantic  skate,”  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  said  to  have  been  seen 
in  the  Malacca  Straits  by  Captain  Webster  and  Surgeon  Anderson 
of  the  ship  Nestor — a  story  which  he  is  right  in  considering  “  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well  authenticated  if  the  newspaper  account  of  the 
matter  is  true  which  sage  remark  would  apply  to  the  recent  story 
of  a  sea-monster  which  rose  up  suddenly  alongside  a  P.  and  0. 
steamer  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  seized  the  chimney  in  its  teeth, 
and  by  it  gave  the  steamer  a  hearty  shake,  and  then,  to  the  relief 
of  the  affrighted  passengers  and  crew,  considerately  dived,  and  was 
no  more  seen.  The  tendency  to  hoaxing  which  Mr.  Proctor  finds 
to  be  “  not  at  all  a  new  feature  in  American  journalism,”  and  which 
accordingly  makes  him  a  little  chary  of  adopting  Captain 
Webster’s  giant  skate  or  tadpole,  has  perhaps  been  the  cause  of  his 
finding  no  place  for  the  equally  authenticated  “  strange  sea- 
creature  ”  which,  we  remember  reading  in  a  New  York  paper  some 
months  back,  in  full  view  of  an  American  vessel,  seized  by  the 
midships  a  fine  brig  in  full  sail,  and  disappeared  with  it  in  his  jaws. 

Upon  the  Gorilla  and  other  apes,  Mr.  Proctor  has  nothing  to  add 
to  the  facts  or  theories  with  which  the  public  has  long  been  made 
familiar  ;  nor  can  we  see  why,  with  so  many  topics  of  his  own  at 
command,  he  should  have  gone  out  of  his  way  to  trespass  upon 
ground  which  our  leading  naturalists  have  occupied  to  the  full 
extent  of  their  special  means  of  knowledge.  Even  if  the  paper 
on  this  subject  was  thought  fit  for  a  place  in  one  of  the  lighter 
periodicals,  there  was  no  need  for  its  reissue  in  a  series  of  essays 
aspiring,  as  some  of  those  before  us  may  legitimately  do,  to  be 
real  and  permanent  contributions  towards  the  advance  of  scien¬ 
tific  thought.  The  eight  years  which  have  passed  away  since 
its  delivery  at  the  Royal  Institution  have  not  wholly  robbed 
of  its  freshness  or  suggestiveness  his  lecture  upon  Star¬ 
grouping,  Star-drift,  and  Star-mist,  in  which  the  extensive 
gains  to  cosmical  physics  in  this  important  field  since  the 
time  of  the  elder  Herschel  were  summarized  and  made  appreci¬ 
able  to  a  popular  audience,  whilst  many  new  facts  and  observa¬ 
tions  of  the  author’s  own  were  shown  to  advance  the  problem  of 
stellar  motion  and  nebular  consistency.  It  is  to  the  spectroscope,  as 
he  points  out,  that  we  must  look  for  the  most  precise  find  decisive 
evidence  in  regard  to  the  proper  motion  or  drift  of  stars.  In  his 
later  article  on  Drifting  Light-waves  he  gives  an  interesting  out- 
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line  of  what  has  been  done  since  by  Mr.  Huggins  as  well  as  by  Vogel 
and  Doppler,  and  by  Professor  Young  in  America,  to  determine 
the  motions  of  the  sun  and  other  stellar  bodies  in  space.  _  lbe 
results  of  the  Greenwich  observations  upon  the  motion  of  Venus 
and  Jupiter  encourage  the  belief  that  in  this  method  we  have  a 
new  and  increasingly  accurate  means  of  approximating  to  a 
measure  of  the  great  base  line  of  astronomical  surveying,  the 
earth’s  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  solar  system.  Besides  the 
advance  and  recession  of  planetary  bodies  from  the  sun,  a  more  pre¬ 
cise  determination  or  measurement  has  at  the  same  time  been  found 
applicable  to  the  axial  rotation  of  the  sun  itself. 

Dr.  Draper’s  recent  great  discovery  of  oxygen  in  the  sun  furnishes 
materials  for  another  paper  of  much  interest.  Mr.  Proctor  traces 
the  history  of  the  new  method  of  solar  research  from  Kirchhoff’s 
first  discovery,  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  that  a  certain  double  dark 
line  in  the  solar  spectrum  was  due  to  the  vapour  of  sodium  in  the 
sun’s  atmosphere.  This  striking  announcement  was  followed  up 
by  a  series  of  observations  showing  the  presence,  besides  hydrogen, 
of  other  familiar  elements,  including  the  metals  iron,  barium, 
calcium,  magnesium,  aluminium,  manganese,  chromium,  cobalt, 
nickel,  zinc,  copper,  and  titanium.  Neither  gold,  silver,  platinum, 
lead,  nor  mercury,  showed  any  traces  of  being  present ;  neither, 
strange  to  say,  was  oxygen  or  nitrogen,  the  elements  of  all  organic 
life,  to  he  found  in  the  great  ruling  centre  of  the  planetary 
system.  According  to  the  nebular  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of 
the  universe,  the  sun  might  be  expected  to  contain  all  the 
elementary  substances  which  exist  in  our  earth.  The  reason  why 
oxygen  remained  so  long  unrecognized  was  that  that  gas  does  not 
give  dark  absorption  lines  like  the  metals,  hut  discloses  itself 
by  bright  lines  or  bands  in  the  solar  spectrum.  This  was  the 
signal  discovery  of  Dr.  Draper.  We  must  in  consequence,  he 
argues,  change  our  theory  of  the  solar  spectrum,  no  longer 
regarding  it  merely  as  a  continuous  spectrum  with  cer¬ 
tain  rays  absorbed  by  a  layer  of  ignited  metallic  vapours, 
but  as  having  also  bright  lines  or  hands,  superposed  upon 
the  background  of  continuous  spectrum.  Not  only  is  a  way  thus 
opened  to  the  discovery  of  others  of  the  non-metals— as  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  selenium,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  fluorine,  and  car¬ 
bon— but  several  of  the  so-called  dark  lines  may  he  accounted  for 
by  regarding  them  as  intervals  between  bright  lines.  Exception 
having  been  taken  by  Mr.  Proctor  to  parts  of  Dr.  Draper’s  reason¬ 
ing,  to  the  effect  that  we  are  to  look  tor  the  true  interpretation  of 
the  brightness  of  the  oxygen  lines  in  the  higher  temperature  of  the 
oxygen^  not  in  the  great  depth  of  oxygen  above  the  photospheric 
level — in  fact,  that  the  oxygen  which  produces  these  bright  lines 
need  not  necessarily  he  above  the  photosphere  at  all — Dr.  Draper 
replies  that  he  has  found  no  traces  at  present  of  oxygen  above 
the  photosphere.  What  is  to  he  immediately  sought  for  _  is 
how  far  and  in  what  way  the  constitution  of  the  sun  varies 
below  the  photosphere,  which  as  yet  seems  to  present  a  limit 
below  which  telescopic  or  spectroscopic  research  cannot  .be  pur¬ 
sued.  It  is  in  this  direction  that  Dr.  Draper's  discovery  is  likely 
to  yield  the  most  valuable  results. 


SCOTCH  FOLKLORE* 

THERE  are  few  things  more  dreary  than  most  collections  of 
printed-scraps  of  the  “  lore"  which  is  concerned  with  May-poles, 
magpies,  Fridays,  and  pancakes.  As  a  rule,  these  collections  are 
made  up  of  unauthentic  reports  of  “  a  correspondent  of  the 
Bullocksmitby  Telegraph,”  or  of  the  maunderings  of  “  a  very  old 
woman  whom  the  narrator  knew  when  she  was  a  girl.”  For 
scientific  purposes  these  documents  are  absolutely  worthless.  It 
may  possibly  he  important  to  know  that  the  natives  of  Rutland 
think  it  unlucky  to  eat  red-herring  out  of  a  pewter  . plate.  But 
the  information  is  only  important,  first,  it  the  fact  is  absolutely 
certain ;  secondly,  if  it  is  comparatively  novel ;  thirdly,  if  it  can 
be  connected  with  similar  beliefs  of  wide  diffusion.  Now.  the 
printers  of  unverified  notes  quite  neglect  all  these  conditions. 
They  do  not  establish  the  fact,  for  they  are  careless  of  authority. 
They  do  not  care  whether  the  superstition  is  generally  known  or 
not,  for  one  piece  of  popular  absurdity  is  as  good  as  another  to 
them.  As  to  the  third  condition,  they  have  little  of  the  compara¬ 
tive  spirit,  and  are  content  to  say  something  vague  about  the 
Druids,  Strabo,  and  the  parson  of  the  parish. 

Mr.  Napier’s  little  hook  on  Scotch  Folklore  is  all  unlike  the  too 
numerous  and  tedious  collections  to  which  we  refer.  He  speaks 
of  what  he  has  seen.  He  prints  accounts  of  living  beliefs  of  a 
well-authenticated  sort,  full  of  the  spirit  of  the.  West  Scotland 
peasantry.  Though  the  superstitions  in  which  he  is  mteiested  aie 
widely  spread,  the  Scotch  have  given  them  a  character,  an  accent 
of  their  own.  Thus  the  legends  and  customs  with  which  Mr. 
Napier  deals  are  real  living  things,  portions  of  the  life,  almost  of 
the  religion,  of  the  Scotch.  They  are  not  only,  as  a  rule,  well  and 
carefully  reported,  hut  they  are  given  in  their  native  simplicity, 
with  no  display  of  needless  erudition.  In  his  appendix,  “  showing 
the  probable  relations  of  the  modern  festivals  of  Christmas,  May 
Day,  St.  John’s  Day,  and  Hallowe’en,  to  ancient  Sun  aud  Fire 
worship,”  Mr.  Napier  does  just  touch  on  the  Druids  and  other 
debatable  matter.  The  greater  part  of  his  book,  however,  is  fair 
and  honest  reporting  of  curious  fragments  of  ancient  belief,  of 
old-fashioned  ways  of  propitiating  the  unseen  powers  of  a  strange 
world. _ 

*  Folklore.  By  James  Napier,  F.R.S.E.,  F.C.S.,  &c.  Paisley:  Alex. 
Gardner.  1878. 


Mr.  Napier  begins  with  the  superstitions  connected  with  birth  and 
childhood.  These  are  naturally  very  numerous.  The  ancient  view  of 
life,  the  view  which  survives  in  the  changeless  classes  of  the  people, 
regards  it  as  the  battle-field  of  spiritual  agencies.  There  are  invisible 
powers  always  about  us,  and  there  are  streams  of  mysterious 
tendency  which  can  be  diverted  by  this  or  that  piece  of  popular 
ritual.  The  entrance  into  life  is  specially  beset  by  strange  powers. 
Women  in  childbirth  fall  easily  a  prey  to  the  fairies,  though  Mr. 
Napier’s  own  scrap  of  legend  as  to  this  is  given,  we  regret  to  say, 
on  the  authoritv  of  “  a  correspondent  in  Long  Ago."  That  is  not 
evidence,  but  what  follows  is  evidence.  “  I  have  known,”  says  Mr. 
Napier,  “  of  an  instance  in  which  the  hahy  was  horn  on  a  Saturday, 
and  carried  two  miles  to  church  next  day  rather  than  risk  a  weeks 
delay.”  This  superstition  was  a  compound  apparently  of  theological 
belief  and  of  vague  dread  of  the  fairies  and  the  evil  eye.  “  It  is 
unlucky  to  name  the  child  by  any  name  until  baptism  has  been 
performed.”  As  an  example  of  the  truth  of  this  belief  we  may 
instance,  though  Mr.  Napier  does  not  do  so,  the  Scotch  marchen  of 
Nicht,  Nought ,  Nothing.  The  hero  of  that  legend  was  palled 
Nicht,  Nought,  Nothing,  before  he  was  baptized,  because,  in  his 
royal  father’s  absence,  his  mother  did  not  dare  to  christen  him. 
Ill  luck  followed.  A  giant  came  for  Nicht  and  carried  him  away 
to  his  den,  and  though  the  hero  at  last  married  the.  giant’s 
daughter  and  lived  happily,  it  was  only  after  terrible  trials  and 
adventures.  Superstitions  beset  the  first  visit  of  the  baby  to  the 
church.  He  has  to  be  protected  from  the  “  evil  eye/'  an  influence 
which  we  thought  had  died  out  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Napier  himself 
was  in  childhood  the  victim  of  gettatura ,  “  got  a  blink  0  the  ill  e  e, 
and  was  cured  by  a  wise  old  woman : — 

I  have  quite  a  vivid  remembrance  of  being  myself  believed  to  be  the 
unhappy  victim  of  an  evil  eye.  I  had  taken  what  was  called  a  divining 
which  baffled  all  ordinary  experience  ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  surmised  that 
I  had  got  “  a  blink  of  an  ill  e’e.”  To  remove  this  evil  influence,  I  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  following  operation,  which  was  prescribed  and  superintended 
by  a  neighbour  “  skilly  ”  in  such  matters A  sixpence  was  borrowed  from 
a  neighbour,  a  good  fire  was  kept  burning  in  the  grate,  the  door  was  locked, 
and  I  was  placed  upon  a  chair  in  front  of  the  tire.  The  operator,  an  old 
woman,  took  a  tablespoon  and  filled  it  with  water.  With  the  sixpence  she 
then  lifted  as  much  salt  as  it  would  carry,  and.both  were  put  into  the  water 
in  the  spoon.  The  water  was  then  stirred  with  the  forefinger  till  the  salt 
was  dissolved.  Then  the  soles  of  my  feet  and  the  palms  of  my  hands  were 
bathed  with  this  solution  thrice,  and  after  these  bathings  I  was  made  to 
taste  the  solution  three  times.  The  operator  then  drew  her  wet  forefinger 
across  my  brow — called  scoring  aboon  the  breath.  Toe  remaining  contents 
of  the  spoon  she  then  cast  right  over  the  fire,  into  the  hinder  part  of  the 
fire,  saying  as  she  did  so,  “  Quid  preserve  frae  a’  skaith.”  These  were  the 
first  words  permitted  to  be  spoken  during  the  operation.  I  was  then  put  m 
bed,  and,  in  attestation  of  the  efficacy  of  the  charm,  recovered.  To  ray 
knowledge  this  operation  has  been  performed  within  these  forty  years,  and 
probably  in  many  outlying  country  places  it  is  still  practised.  The  origin 
of  this  superstition  is  probably  to  be  found  in  ancient  tire-worship.  The 
great  blazing  fire  was  evidently  an  important  element  in  the  transaction  ; 
nor  was  this  a  solitary  instance  in  which  regard  was  paid  to  fire.  I  remem-  . 
her  being  taught  that  it  was  unlucky  to  spit  into  the  fire,  some  evil  being  ' 
likely  shortly  after  to  befall  those  who  did  so.  Crumbs  left  upon  the  table 
after  a  meal  were  carefully  gathered  and  put  into  the  fire.  The  cuttings  from 
the  nails  and  hair  were  also  put  into  the  fire.  These  freaks  certainly  look 
like  survivals  of  fire-worship. 

Here  Mr.  Napier’s  own  personal  experiences  of  white  magic  make 
a  very  good  piece  of  evidence.  As  to  “  spitting,  ’  it  seems  to 
form  so  large  a  part  of  rural  necromancy  that  the  little  Scotch 
girl  who  declared  that  the  sixth  commandment  was  “  Thou  shalt 
not  spit”  really  added  a  desirable  rider  to  the  Decalogue. 

“  Cuttings  from  nails  and  hair  ”  are  not,  we  fancy,  thrown  into  the 
fire  as  acts  of  fire-worship.  They  are  destroyed  to  prevent  an 
enemy  from  making  magical  use  of  something  en  rapport  with  his 
victim.  In  old  Russia  spells  were  cast  by  a  malignant  use  of 
the  dust  in  which  men  had  left  traces  of  their  footsteps ;  and 
Boris  Godounof,  though  a  strong-minded  person,  made  his  servants 
swear  that  they  would  not  bewitch  him  in  this  unfair  fashion.  Mr. 
Napier  mentions  similar  customs  among  the  Patagonians  and  some 
African  tribes,  but  does  not  appear  to  notice  that  this  explanation 
of  the  burning  of  hair  conflicts  with  the  theory  that  it  is  a  survival 
of  fire-worship. 

The  customs  connected  with  marriage  are  less  interesting  than 
we  might  have  expected.  It  is  dangerous  to  marry  a  person 
whose  name  begins  with  the  same  initial  letter  as  your  own.  Is 
this  a  survival  from  a  time  of  “  exogamy,”  when  it  was  for¬ 
bidden  to  marry  within  the  limits  of  the  same  stock-name  ?  The 
collectors  of  folklore  seem  to  say  little  of  .  a .  singular 
“  taboo,"  vaguely  reported  (by  the  Celtic  Society  s  editor 
of  the  Booh  of  Honours)  to  exist  in  England.  By  this 
“  taboo  ”  the  mother  of  the  bride  is  forbidden  to  be  present  at 
the  marriage  ceremony.  It  is  most  important  that  this  custom, 
answering  as  it  does  to  other  widely  spread  prohibitions,  should 
be  examined,  if  it  really  exists.  Mr.'  Napier  thinks  that  the  “  best 
man”  is  evidently  just  the  bridegroom’s  friend, who, in  the  absence 
of  the  bridegroom,  undertakes  to  protect  the  bride  against  a  raid 
until  she  reaches  the  church,  when  he  hands  her  over  to  his  friend 
the  bridegroom.  But  to  protect  the  bride  on  her  way  to  church 
would  be,  in  any  modern  society,  the  duty  of  her  kinsmen.  It  is 
at  least  as  probable  that  the  “  best  man  ”  was  once  the  chief  of 
the  group  who  helped  the  lover  to  carry  off  his  lady,  by  the  “good 
old  rule,  the  simple  plan  ”  of  capture— a  plan  of  which  there  are 
many  traces  in  Russian  popular  poetry.  The  first  care  of  the 
bride  is  to  spin  and  weave  linen  for  her  own  and  her  husband’s 
dead  claes : 

I  can  well  remember  the  time  when,  in  my  father’s  house,  these  things 
were  spread  out  to  air  before  the  fire.  This  was  done  periodically,  and  these 
were  days  when  mirth  was  banished  from  the  household,  and  everything 
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was  done  in  a  solemn  mood.  The  day  was  kept  as  a  Sabbath.  The  reader 
will  not  fail  to  observe  in  some  of  these  modern  customs  and  beliefs  modi¬ 
fied  survivals  of  the  old  Roman  practices  and  superstitious  beliefs. 

As  the  Scotch  bethink  themselves  of  death  immediately  after 
marriage,  so  their  fancy  lightly  turns  to  things  of  love  after  a  death. 
It  is  believed  that  the  unburied  corpse  must  be  watched,  apparently 
to  guard  it  from  evil  spirits.  “  The  company  sitting  up  with  the 
corpse  generally  numbered  from  two  to  six,  although  I  have  my¬ 
self  been  one  of  ten.  .  .  .  Although  during  these  night-sittings 
nothing  unbefitting  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  was  done,  the 
circumstances  of  the  meeting  gave  opportunity  for  love-making.” 
In  short,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  “  dafting.”  That  the  lovers 
snatched  a  fearful  joy,  the  following  story,  which  is  not  unlike  one 
current  in  a  certain  College  in  Oxford,  sufficiently  proves : — 

The  corpse  was  laid  out  in  a  room,  and  the  watchers  had  retired  to 
another  apartment  to  partake  of  refreshments,  having  shut  the  door  of  the 
room  where  the  corpse  lay.  While  they  were  eating  there  was  heard  agreat 
noise,  as  of  a  struggle  between  two  persons,  proceeding  from  the  room 
where  the  corpse  lay.  None  of  the  party  would  venture  into  the  room,  and 
in  this  emergency  they  sent  for  the  minister,  who  came,  and,  with  the  open 
Bible  in  his  hand,  entered  the  room  and  shut  the  door.  The  noise  then 
ceased,  and  in  about  ten  minutes  he  came  out,  lifted  the  tongs  from  the 
fireplace,  and  again  re-entered  the  room.  When  he  came  out  again,  he 
brought  out  with  the  tongs  a  glove,  which  was  seen  to  be  bloody,  and 
this  he  put  into  the  fire.  He  refused,  however,  to  tell  cither  what  he  had 
seen  or  heard  ;  but,  on  the  watchers  returning  to  their  post,  the  corpse  lay 
as  formerly,  and  as  quiet  and  unruffled  as  if  nothing  had  taken  place,  whereat 
they  were  all  surprised. 

There  is  something  horribly  effective  in  the  detail  of  the  bloody 
glove.  The  piety  of  a  people  accustomed  to  bad  weather  is  visible 
in  the  anecdote  about  an  old  woman  on  whose  only  daughter's 
funeral  the  sun  shone  out  through  rainy  clouds.  “  The  mother, 
with  evident  delight,  as  she  stood  at  the  door,  thanked  God  that 
Mary  was  getting  a  good  blink.”  We  did  not  know,  till  Mr.  Napier 
mentioned  it,  that  a  common  superstition  of  the  Vosges  country  pre¬ 
vails  in  Scotland.  The  bed  on  which  a  man  has  died  is  burned  in 
a  place  where  no  beast  can  get  at  it,  and  in  the  morning  the  ashes 
are  carefully  examined,  in  the  belief  that  the  footprint  of  the  next 
person  of  the  family  who  will  die  will  be  seen.  The  French,  on 
the  other  hand,  believe  that  the  footprint  of  the  ghost  of  the  dead 
will  be  imprinted  in  the  ashes. 

W  itchcraft  in  Scotland  took  the  ancient  and  familiar  forms, 
some  of  which  were  common  to  the  negroes  of  Farhad oes  and  the 
Athenians  of  Plato's  time.  Mr.  Napier  adds  but  little  to  our 
knowledge  of  this  subject  or  of  second-sight.  Here,  however,  is  a 
story  of  the  latter  at  second-hand: — 

I  had  a  conversation  with  a  woman  who  when  young  was  in  company 
with  one  who  had  the  gift  of  second-sight.  They  went  out  together  one 
Sabbath  evening,  and  while  sitting  on  the  banks  of  the  Kelvin  the  seer  had 
a  vision,  and  touched  my  informant  with  her  left  foot,  and  she  also  saw  it. 
It  rose  from  the  water  like  the  full  moon,  and  was  transparent ;  and  in  it 
she  saw  a  young  man  whom  she  did  not  know,  and  tier  own  likeness  stand¬ 
ing  at  his  left  side.  Before  many  weeks  were  passed,  a  new  servant-man 
came  to  the  farm  where  my  informant  was  then  serving,  and  whom  she 
recognized  as  the  person  whose  image  she  had  seen  in  the  vision,  and  in 
little  more  than  a  year  after  the  two  were  married. 

The  chapter  on  charms  is  more  copious,  and  we  are  tempted  to 
quote  a  very  curious  account  of  the  mystic  use  of  the  pramantlia 
in  Perthshire.  The  anecdote,  however  (pp.  83-4),  occupies  too 
much  space.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  cattle  diseases  were  cured 
in  the  Highlands  by  extinguishing  all  the  fires  between  the  two 
nearest  rivers,  and  producing  fresh  fire  by  a  ceremonial  in  which 
rubbing  two  sticks  together  is  the  chief  feature.  “  During  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  ceremony  they  appear  melancholy  and  dejected ; 
but  when  the  fire,  which  they  say  is  brought  by  an  angel  from 
heaven,  blazes  in  the  tow,  they  resume  their  wonted  gaiety.”  Mr. 
Napier’s  authority  is  a  note  of  Mr.  Joseph  Train's,  made  about  1810. 
Other  chai-ms  are  chiefly  of  the  sympathetic  nature,  and  are  'based 
on  fanciful  analogies,  which  arc  supposed  to  represent  transcen¬ 
dental  correspondences  between  things- — between  warts,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  and  the  lard  with  which  warts  have  been  rubbed.  As  the 
lard  wastes  in  the  sun  the  wart  disappears. 

Mr.  Napier's  chapters  on  superstitions  connected  with  animals 
and  plants  are  not  very  copious,  perhaps  because  that  par¬ 
ticular  class  of  belief,  being  among  the  oldest,  is  among  the  first  to 
die  out.  This  notice  of  a  very  straightforward  and  diverting  little 
book  cannot  end  better  than  with  an  anecdote  illustrative  of 
the  development  of  superstitious  opinion  : — 

I  remember  that  one  year  our  first-foot  was  a  man  who  had  fallen  and 
broken  his  bottle,  and  cut  and  bleeding  was  assisted  into  our  house.  My 
mother  made  up  her  mind  that  this  was  a  most  unfortunate  first-foot,  and 
that  something  serious  would  occur  in  the  family  during  that  year.  I 
believe,  had  the  whole  family  been  cut  off,  she  would  not  have  been  sur¬ 
prised.  However,  it  was  a  prosperous  year,  and  a  bleeding  first-foot  was 
not  afterwards  considered  bad. 


ROXY.* 

WE  scarcely  think  that  this  story  needed  the  puff  preliminary 
with  which  it  has  been  ushered  into  the  world.  It  is,  as 
we  learn  from  the  advertisement,  a  new  and  important  novel.  In 
it  its  author,  “Dr.  Eggleston,  takes  rank,”  we  are  told,  “as  an 
artist.  His  work,  without  losing  its  former  vividness  and  strength, 
has  gained  a  new  dignity  of  style  which  immediately  secures  for  it 
a  permanent  place  in  literature.  Ail  the  characters  are  admirably 
conceived  and  vigorously  drawn.”  Whether  this  novel  is  im- 

*  Roxy.  By  Edward  Eggleston.  2  vols.  London  :  Chatto  &  Windus. 
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portant  or  not  we  cannot  pretend  to  decide  till  we  know  what  it  is 
that  constitutes  the  importance  of  a  novel.  Important  people,  so 
far  as  our  experience  goes,  are  generally  very  dull  people.  Dr. 
Eggleston’s  story  is  certainly  not  dull.  Perhaps,  as  in  this  book 
be  takes  rank  as  an  artist,  his  novel  is  important  in  the  same  way 
as  a  picture  is  important.  Every  one  must  have  noticed 
that,  whereas  people  used  once  to  talk  about  the  Correggiosity 
of  a  painting  and  the  grand  style,  they  now  expatiate  chiefly 
on  its  tenderness  and  its  importance.  So  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  attach  any  clear  notion  to  the  latter  of  these  words, 
that  picture  is  important  which  its  owner,  or  its  critic,  or  the 
auctioneer  looks  upon  as  likely  to  fetch  a  large  price.  If  this 
view  is  correct,  we  may  infer  by  analogy  that  a  book  is  important 
when  its  author,  or  its  critic,  or  its  publisher  expects  that  it  will 
meet  with  a  large  sale.  The  more  learned  a  work  is,  the  less 
then  is  its  importance.  Perhaps  the  most  important  thiug  in  this 
world  is  the  pally  Telegraph,  or,  may  be,  the  New  York  Herald. 
In  this  meaning  of  the  word  we  do  not  know  that  we  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  dispute  the  claim  made  for  Roxy  that  it  is  important. 
\\  0  are  willing  to  allow  that  it  is  very  likely  to  have  a  consider¬ 
able  sale,  though  we  utterly  disbelieve  that  there  is  anything  in  it 
that  will  secure  for  it  a  permanent  place  in  literature.  We  cannot 
remember  that  we  have  come  across  any  of  Dr.  Eggleston's 
earlier  writings,  so  that  we  are  unable  to  say  whether,  as  claimed 
for  him,  “  his  work  has  gained  a  new  dignity  of  style.”  If, 
however,  any  considerable  addition  has  been  made  to  its 
dignity,  the  original  stock  must  have  been  surprisingly  small. 
He  is  otten  lively,  at  times  vigorous,  though  his  liveliness  and 
vigour  would  have  been  far  more  apparent  had  he  cut  down  his 
story  by  at  least  one  quarter.  Too  often  he  rises  into  a  fine  style 
which  used  once  to  be  known  as  bombast  or  fustian,  but  which, 
for  all  we  know,  may  now  pass  as  dignity.  Had  we  been  from  the 
first  left  to  form  our  own  judgment  on  Roxy,  we  should  have  said 
that  it  is  the  work  of  a  young  writer  who  has  a  good  deal  of 
cleverness  and  a  great  many  faults.  Had  not  our  attention  been 
challenged,  we  might  perhaps  never  have  noticed  that  his  style  is 
entirely  wanting  in  dignity,  for  dignity  is  about  the  last  thing  that 
we  should  look  for  in  a  novel  of  the  present  time.  We  should 
have  allowed  that  he  is  certainly  above  the  average  of  novelists, 
and  we  should  have  thought  it  not  at  all  unlikely  that  Hoxy  may 
be  read  in  a  cheap  edition  even  so  late  as  the  summer  after  next. 
In  circulating  libraries,  of  course,  it  may  have  even  a  more  ex¬ 
tended  existence.  But  when  we  are  asked  to  assign  to  it  “  a  per¬ 
manent  place  in  literature,”  we  are  reminded  of  a  young  gentle¬ 
man  who  had  once  been  a  clerk  in  a  Government  office,  and 
had  afterwards  taken  to  a  literary  life  as  a  reporter  of  cricket- 
matches  for  some  sporting  paper.  He  one  day  visited  his  old 
office,  and  addressing  his  former  comrades  said,  “  What  an  easy 
file  you  fiave  here,  you  who  write  mere  minutes  that  five  but 
for  a  day,  compared  with  the  anxieties  of  a  man  like  myself,  who 
in  his  work  feels  that  he  is  writing  for  all  time  !  ”  He  was  alto¬ 
gether  serious  in  what  he  said,  and  so  perhaps  is  Dr.  Eggleston, 
it  indeed  it  is  he  who  expects  for  his  work  this  permanent  place  in 
literature.  We  should  be  sorry  to  think,  for  we  should  regret  to 
see  a  clever  young  writer  cut  off  young,  that  his  own  permanency 
will  not  be  much  greater  than  that  of  his  book.  We  hope  that  he 
will  five  to  write  many  a  novel  years  after  Roxy  has  been  for¬ 
gotten. 

The  liveliness  of  the  story  is  not  a  little  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
author  is  an  American  and  that  the  scene  is  laid  in  America. 
Every  kind  of  English  life,  every  class  of  English  people,  is  familiar 
to  us.  We  know  exactly  how  dukes  and  duches.-es  and  people  in 
every  grade  ot  society  downwards  will  behave  under  every  possible 
combination  of  circumstances.  Eorg'ers  and  poisoners  are  as  well 
known  to  us  as  our  own  brothers  and  sisters.  There  is  no  kind  of 
scenery,  no  kind  of  furniture,  no  colour,  no  shape,  no  arrangement  of 
eyes,  hair,  nose  and  mouth,  that  can  strike  us  as  something  strange. 
In  our  novels  we  at  last  seem  to  have  reached  that  exhaustion,  so  to 
say,  of  all  possible  combinations  which  Mr.  Mill  once  dreaded  in 
the  case  ol  music.  But  to  most  Englishmen  the  fife  that  Dr. 
Eggleston  describes  in  Indiana  has  considerable  novelty.  His 
story  opens  in  the  yeSr  1840,  in  a  somewhat  new  settlement  on  the 
Ohio.  In  such  a  settlement  as  this  there  is  a  far  greater  variety  of 
characters  than  we  can  hope  to  find  in  an  old  country  like  ours ; 
and  it  is  chiefly  in  this  variety  that  the  interest  of  the  story  lies. 
There  are  not  only  the  negroes,  the  rough  backwoodsmen,  the 
worthless  mean  whites,  the  shrewd  men  of  the  Western  States  who 
have  no  touch  of  refinement,  and  the  scarcely  less  shrewd,  but  more 
refined,  New  Englanders  ;  but  also  there  is  a  small  settlement  of 
Swiss  Presbyterians.  Between  Twonnet,  a  light-hearted  Swiss 
girl,  and  Roxy,  the  daughter  of  the  village  shoemaker,  a  girl  who 
had  the  strength  of  mind  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Pilgrim 
lathers,  with  the  tenderness  that  was  unkuown  to  them,  there  is 
a  strong  contrast  drawn  with  considerable  power.  Twonnet,  indeed, 
is  our  favourite  ;  and  we  are  not  sorry  that  at  the  end  of  the  story 
she  gets  for  her  husband  the  best  man  in  the  book.  Her  mother 
had  not  once  suspected  that  her  lodger,  Mr.  Whittaker,  the 
grave  young  New  England  minister,  had  fallen  in  love  with  her 
daughter.  Neither,  indeed,  had  he  himself  long  suspected  it.  It 
was  to  Roxy  that  his  heart  had  been  given,  and,  when  she  had 
married  early  in  the  first  volume,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  had 
done  with  love  for  ever.  However,  as  we  have  shown,  he  lived 
to  find  out,  as  many  have  found  out  before  him,  his  mistake.  He 
had  j  ust  proposed  to  Twonnet,  and  had  been  accepted,  when  the  un¬ 
suspicious  mother  called  her  daughter  down  from  the  room  where 
the  lovers  had  been  sitting.  Of  course,  on  such  an  occasion  she 
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had  heen  crying',  for  her  tears  and  her  laughter  were  often  close 


companions : — 

“  Qu’avez  vous  ?  What  have  you  been  crying  about  ?  ”  asked  her 
mother,  when  she  came  downstairs, 

“  Mr.  Whittaker’s  been  talking  to  me.  He’s  been  telling  me  all  about  a 
love  affair  of  his.” 

“  What  a  foo'ish  child  you  are  to  cry  over  Mr.  Whittaker’s  love  affairs !  ” 

“  I  couldn’t  help  it,”  said  Twonnet,  meekly. 

Early  in  the  book  there  is  a  scene  of  a  different  nature,  also  drawn 
with  a  good  deal  of  power,  between  Whittaker  and  Roxy.  She 
had  found  out  by  sad  experience  that  her  husband,  Mark  Bonamy, 
was  unworthy  of  her.  He  was  a  young  lawyer,  a  rising  ruau  in 
the  district,  who  had  heen  lately  returned  as  a  representative  to 
the  State  Legislature,  and  who  might  hope  before  long  to  he 
elected  to  Congress.  He  had  been  very  like  many  other  clever 
young  lawyers,  not  vicious,  bat  yet  not  over  steady.  But  a 
.Methodist  “  revival ”  had  swept  over  the  land,  and  it  and  Roxy 
together  had  heen  too  strong  for  Mark.  He  had  at  the  meeting 
“been  to  the  mourners’  bench,”  had  heen  converted,  had  begun  to 
preach  himself,  and  carried  away  by  Roxy’s  enthusiasm  had 
resolved  to  throw  up  everything  and  to  go  as  a  missionary  to  Texas. 
His  old  father  had  been  furious  at  the  very  thought,  and  had  con¬ 
sulted  his  acute  friend  Sheriff  Lathers,  “  who  made  every  church 
in  the  village  believe  that  he  ‘  leaned  toward  ’  it  in  preference  to 
the  others.  He  talked  to  the  Methodists  about  his  Methodist 
wife,  ‘  now  dead  and  in  heaven  ’ ;  he  told  the  Baptists  about  his 
‘  good  Baptist  bringing  up,’  and  spoke  feelingly  to  the  Presby¬ 
terians  about  his  ‘good  old  Presbyterian  grandmother ’  who 
taught  him  to  say  his  prayers.”  But  the  case  was  too 
difficult  for  Lathers  with  all  his  acuteness.  The  father 
at  last  determined  to  pretend  to  yield  to  his  son,  and  gave  his 
consent  to  his  marriage,  and  to  his  missionary  project.  He  felt 
sure  that  when  once  he  was  married  and  comfortably  settled,  his 
religious  fervour  would  calm  down.  But  Roxy  was  too  much  for 
her  fathep-in-law  and  the  world,  and  kept  up  her  husband  to  his 
project.  The  old  man's  violence  only  increased  the  son's  reso¬ 
lution.  But  on  the  very  day  fixed  for  their  departure  for  Texas, 
the  father  was  struck  down  with  a  fit,  and  the  journey  had  to  be 
delayed.  Mark  soon  found,  now  that  he  was  a  man  of  property, 
his  position  pleasant  enough.  His  Methodism  began  to  slip  off 
him,  and  he  fell  into  had  courses.  He  went  from  had  to  worse, 
and  his  wife  doubted  whether  she  could  live  with  him.  She  went 
to  consult  her  former  lover,  the  young  minister.  He  showed  her 
that  the  blame  rested  partly  on  her,  for  she  had  chilled  him  by 
censure,  whereas  he  was  a  man  who  craved  approval: — 

Roxy,  when  she  perceived  that  Whittaker  had  finished  and  was  silent, 
picked  up  the  sun-bonnet  she  had  worn,  and  drew  it  down  over  her  eyes  so 
as  to  hide  her  tear-stained  face.  In  her  heart  she  thanked  him,  but  her 
lips  spoke  not.  She  held  out  her  hand  and  he  took  it.  Then  for  the  first 
time  she  saw  that  he  had  been  weepimr  also.  But  he  only  said  as  he  held 
her  hand  : 

“Ye  that  are  strong  ought  also  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak.” 

*‘ Don’t  think  badly  of  my  husband,”  Roxy  said  with  a  woman’s  pride, 
as  she  pause  1  on  the  threshold.  “  He  is  real  good  in  a  great  many  things.” 

“  Do  lit  forget  to  tell  him  so.” 

Later  on,  when  by  her  devotion  she  saves  her  husband  from 
utter  ruin  of  every  kind,  she  in  her  turn  teaches  the  minister  a 
lesson  He  had  on  hand  at  the  time  a  half-iinisked  sermon  on 
“  Salvation  hv  Faith  Only,”  for  he  belonged  to  a  Calvinistic 
Church.  But,  when  he  saw  how  Roxy  had  saved  her  husband, 
“  he  felt  rising  in  him  the  rebellion  of  the  practical  man  against 
the  theoretical ;  and,  had  he  given  expression  to  his  real  feelings, 
he  would  have  discoursed  perhaps  on  ‘  Salvation  by  Ilook  or  by 
Crook,’  so  important  did  it  seem  to  him  to  save  men  by  an}'  rope 
or  pole  that  could  reach  them  rather  than  to  stand  philosophizing 
about  it.” 

The  great  drawback  to  the  story  is  a  girl  whom  the  author 
has  evidently  drawn,  not  from  nature,  but  after  the  worst  style  of 
a  bad  school  of  English  novelists.  Nancy  Kirtlev  is  not  only 
a  detestable  character ;  she  is  also  absurd  and  impossible.  She  is 
not  the  least  improved  by  the  sentimental  and  penitential  turn 
that  is  given  to  her  in  the  concluding  chapters.  Mark’s 
penitence  was  quite  enough  to  try  the  reader's  credulity.  At 
$he  end  of  every  story  there  should  surely  be  some  wicked 
characters  left,  unless  perchance  they  have  heen  all  pre¬ 
viously  hanged.  Nancy,  indeed,  had  not  done  anything  that  by 
the  strict  letter  of  the  law  could  have  brought  her  to  the  gallows. 
But  a  novelist  has  the  issues  of  life  and  death  in  his  hand,  and 
sweeps  away,  now  a  saint  and  now  a  sinner,  as  the  interests  of  his 
story  require.  Dr.  Eggleston  would  have  done  best  had  he  kept 
such  a  vile  woman  as  Nancy  altogether  out  of  his  story.  Havin'*- 
once  admitted  her,  however,  he  should  have  made  short  work  with 
her.  We  would  urge  him,  in  conclusion,  if  he  wishes  to  secure  a 
permanent  place  in  literature,  in  the  first  place,  to  keep  to  nature  ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  when  he  makes  a  study  of  our  writers, 
to  he  careful  how  he  chooses  his  models. 


THE  GOD  A  VERY  DISTRICT.* 

Y\7E  cannot  quite  make  out  from  the  preface  whether  or  not 
»  v  this  work  forms  part  of  the  general  scheme  entrusted  to 
Mr.  W.  W.  Hunter.  It  deals  with  a  district  in  Madras,  and  is  not 

*  A  Descriptive  and  Historical  Account  of  the  Godavery  District  in  the 
Presidency  of  Madras.  By  Henry  Morris,  formerly  of  the  Madras  Civil 
Service,  Author  of  a  “  History  of  India  for  Use  'in  Schools,”  and  other 
W  orks.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1878 


modelled  on  the  fashion  of  Mr.  Hunter's  substantial  volumes  on 
Bengal.  But  it  is  based  on  otlicial  records,  and  published  under  the 
sanction  of  the  local  Government.  The  historical  materials  are  ample  ; 
the  modern  statistics  lull  to  redundancy;  the  editing  carefully  per¬ 
formed  ;  and  the  whole  result  satisfactory.  Moreover,  the  volume 
treats  of  a  part  of  India  to  which  schemes  of  irrigation  have  been 
applied  at  a  large  expense  and  with  no  inconsiderable  profit, 
under  the  personal  superintendence  of  the  able  engineer  who 
is  never  tired  of  telling  us  that  if  Bekar,  the  North-West 
Provinces,  and  Central  India  were  only  treated  like  the  district 
of  the  Godavery,  famine  and  scarcity  would  be  entirely  unknown. 
For  this,  if  for  no  other  reason,  the  work  is  deserving  of  close  and 
careful  study.  By  a  happy  arrangement  of  nature,  some  of  the 
largest  rivers  in  India  rise  near  the  Western  Ghauts  or  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  and,  after  traversing  large  tracts  in  Central 
and  Southern  India,  find  their  way  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and 
not  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  from  which  their  sources  are  very  little 
distant.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Coleroon,  the  Krishna,  the 
Godavery,  and  several  of  their  affluents.  The  consequence  is  that 
these  rivers  gain  their  strength  from  the  tablelands  and  moun¬ 
tainous  ranges  of  the  Deccan,  and  send  down  huge  volumes  of 
water  to  fertilize  the  districts  lying  between  the  ranges  of  hills 
and  the  sea.  In  the  case  of  the  Godavery,  the  district  to 
which  that  river  now  gives  a  name  is  divided  into  two  clearly 
defined  parts.  The  upper  portion  is  mountainous,  well  wooded, 
scantily  populated,  extremely  picturesque,  and  fearfully  un¬ 
healthy.  The  lower  tract,  after  the  river  has  issued  from  a 
gorge  which  enthusiastic  officials  have  compared  to  the  Rhine, 
presents  the  appearance  of  the  Gangetic  Delta  with  its  fields  of 
rice,  its  fruitful  orchards,  and  its  groves  of  cocoa-nut  and  other  palm- 
trees.  Mr.  Morris  enters  at  some  length  iuto  the  history  of  this  part 
of  India  under  Hindu,  Mohammedan,  and  English  rule.  At  an  early 
period  the  Godavery  district  was  included  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Raja  of  Orissa.  A  prehistoric  Dravidian  race  was  at  some  uncer¬ 
tain  date  overpowered  by  the  Aryan  invaders  from  the  North  ;  and 
Telugu,  a  Dravidian  language,  afterwards  borrowed  largely  from 
Sanskrit.  A  very  recent  and  competent  authority  describes  Telugu 
as  ranking  next  to  Tamil  and  surpassing  it  in  sweetness ;  and  Dr. 
Caldwell  calculates  that  it  is  spoken  by  more  than  fifteen  millions 
of  people.  Buddhist  remains  have  been  found  in  the  Zemindary  of 
Pittapuram,  in  the  ancient  Hindu  kingdom  of  Kaliiiga,  and  a 
Chinese  traveller  named  Iliouen-Tksang  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Southern  India  in  the  seventh  century,  and  has  left  an  interesting 
account  of  his  travels,  which  is  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  a  few 
obscure  sentences  of  Pliny,  who  mentions  Brahmans  and  Ralinga, 
and  two  rivers  called  Prinas  and  Cainas,  which  cannot  be  identified 
for  certain  with  any  known  Hindu  names.  The  ruins  of  an  old 
Hindu  capital  called  Yengi,  north  of  an  Ellore  not  to  he  confounded 
with  Ellora,  still  bear  testimony  to  the  wealth  and  magnificence  of 
an  extinct  dynasty.  The  Mohammedans  never  obtained  a  firm 
footing  in  this  part  of  India  till  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  ; 
and  even  then  the  narrative  of  their  ascendency  is  made  up  of 
successes  followed  by  defections,  and  surprises  of  pioneering 
Mussulman  detachments  by  large  Hindu  levies.  Eventually,  after 
being  attached  to  the  kingdom  of  Golconda  and  to  the  Empire  of 
Delhi  under  Aurangzib,  the  Godavery  district  fell,  in  the  general 
scramble  for  good  things,  to  the  Suhbadar  of  the  Deccan,  or  the 
Nizam,  who  created  the  dignitary  known  in  all  the  contests  of  the  last 
century  between  ourselves  and  the  French  as  the  Nawab  of  the 
Carnatic.  Mr.  Morris  compresses  into  a  reasonable  compass  the 
account  of  the  operations  which  resulted  in  the  final  overthrow  of 
our  rivals,  and  notes  that  we  acquired  the  direct  management  of 
the  Northern  Circars  in  the  year  1 769. 

The  Dutch  had  been  before  us  in  making  settlements  on  the 
Coromandel  coast.  Negupatam  was  their  capital,  and  thev  had 
four  othei  factories  under  it,  and  another  district  factory  at 
Masulipatam.  Here  they  planted  orange-trees,  bleached  calicoes, 
and  dyed  “  blew  ”  cloth— which  looks  as  if  they  dabbled  in  indigo. 
This  plant  is  still  cultivated  by  natives,  though  the  cultivation  has 
never  covered  much  more  than  two  thousand  acres, and  is  now  on  the 
decline.  Mr.  Morris  gives  copies  of  two  inscriptions  on  old  Dutch 
tombs,  with  some  quaint  particulars  of  Batavian  manners  and 
customs,  and  of  a  squabble  between  the  heads  of  a  Dutch  factory 
and  the  government  of  Fort  St.  George,  in  which  the  former  com¬ 
plained  of  divers  affronts  and  abuse,  and  announced  that,  to  recom¬ 
pense  themselves,  they  had  taken  possession  of  the  town  of 
Metchlepatam ;  this  spelling  being  nearer  the  truth  than  the 
common  form  of  Masulipatam.  At  this  same  place  the  French 
obtained  some  land  and  built  a  factory,  and  Mr.  Morris 
holds  that  a  small  square,  called  Francepeta,  still  belongs  to 
that  nation,  or,  at  least,  has  never  been  formally  ceded  to  us. 
Yanam,  described  as  a  “  clean,  pretty,  carefully  kept  town,”  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Godavery,  is  still  attached 
to  Pondicherry,  like  Mahe  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  or  Karikal 
to  the  south  of  Madras.  Yanam  is  under  a  “  Chef,  ’  and  a  staff 
consisting  of  a  priest,  a  head  of  police,  a  collector  who  is  also 
tieasurer,  a  medical  man,  and  a  registrar.  There  is  a  Commissioner 
of  police  with  some  twenty-four  subordinates,  but  apparently  neither 
army  nor  militia.  The  yearly  revenue  is  about  4,500/.,  and  the 
extent  of  the  territory  2,258  acres. 

When  French  vivacity  and  Dutch  sluggishness  had  both  given 
way  to  British  persistence,  we  began  to  administer  that  part  of 
Madras  which  is  known  as  the  Northern  Circars,  and  we  can  well 
believe  that  the  Company  found  “  no  little  difficulty  ”  in  establish¬ 
ing  their  authority  there.  The  civil  government  of  the  Moham¬ 
medans,  whether  vested  in  the  Emperor  at  Delhi  or  the  Nizam  at 
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Hyderabad,  had  been  little  more  than  nominal.  The  great  land¬ 
holders  were  turbulent.  Our  own  officials  were  ignorant  of  native 
manners  and  customs ;  and  merchants  and  factors,  accustomed  only 
to  prepare  consignments  for  England,  were  at  a  loss  when  called 
on  suddenly  to  carry  out  a  revenue  settlement,  to  originate  a  civil 
policy,  and  to  establish  authority  and  order.  The  new  Provincial 
Chiefs  and  Councils  made  the  best  of  things,  and  continued  the 
native  system  of  demand  and  collections  until  either  it  broke 
down  or  they  themselves  acquired  the  necessary  knowledge.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  land  remained  under  Zemindars,  who 
collected  the  revenue  and  paid  a  certain  sum  to  the  Government, 
as  was  the  case  in  Bengal.  Some  tracts,  mainly  in  the  vicinity  of 
■capital  towns,  were  managed  directly  by  the  English  officials. 
Criminal,  and  perhaps  civil,  justice  was  administered  by  Foujdars 
or  Kazis.  In  fact,  both  in  Madras  and  in  Bengal  we  were  thinking 
mainly  of  replenishing  the  public  treasury,  and  were  learning 
the  very  elements  of  our  duty.  Naturally  enough,  things  went 
awry  at  first.  Zemindars  fell  into  arrears,  and  were  threatened 
with  imprisonment  or  the  sequestration  of  their  estates.  Insur¬ 
rections  occurred,  and  troops  were  called  out  to  put  them  down. 
On  the  top  of  disturbances  came  an  inundation  of  the  sea  and  a 
famine.  The  local  Chiefs  and  Councils  were  unequal  to  the  emer¬ 
gency,  and  in  1794  they  were  abolished,  and  collectors  were 
appointed  in  direct  subordination  to  the  Revenue  Board  at 
Madras.  We  note  that  one  of  the  first  Collectors  bore  the  name  of 
Snodgrass.  The  great  difficulty  which  he  and  his  successors  ex¬ 
perienced  was  in  ascertaining  the  resources  of  the  land.  Zemin¬ 
dars  procrastinated,  and  were  fertile  of  obstructions ;  they 
took  leases  and  threw  them  up,  turned  out  to  oppose  the  Collector's 
agents,  and  then  made  a  clean  bolt  into  the  territories  of  the 
Nizam. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  following  the  example 
■of  Bengal,  the  Madras  Government  introduced  the  Permanent 
Settlement.  Some  of  the  Bengal  mistakes  were  avoided,  and 
the  ryots  were  not  handed  over  to  Zemindars.  But  arrears 
were  allowed  to  run  up  and  estates  to  be  sold  in  both  Presi¬ 
dencies.  However,  the  basis  of  the  Permanent  Settlement  in 
Madras  was  the  average  collection  of  several  years.  Though  some 
ancient  proprietors  were  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  very  large 
estates,  other  lands  were  divided  into  compact  and  manageable 
properties  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  former  were  termed 
ancient  Zemindaries  and  the  latter  proprietary  estates,  and  for  ten 
years,  when  the  whole  of  the  district  had  been  allotted  under  one 
title  or  the  other,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  an  estate  directly 
under  the  management  of  the  Government.  In  the  year  1813-14 
the  first  lapse  occurred.  Then  others  fell  into  arrears  from 
improvidence,  from  incapacity,  or  from  the  misdeeds  of  a  former 
proprietor  who  had  used  up  the  land ;  and  the  number  of 
•estates  thus  thrown  again  on  the  hands  of  Government  swelled,  in 
the  space  of  forty  years,  from  ten  to  nearly  nine  hundred.  We 
are  not  surprised  to  find  no  less  an  authority  than  Sir 
Thomas  Munro  stating  that  Zemindars  had  no  objection  to 
their  estates  reverting  to  the  Government.  What,  in  India  as 
•elsewhere,  they  did  not  like  was  that  “old  acres”  should  fall 
into  the  hands  of  “  new  men  ”  of  the  trading  and  commercial 
classes.  The  Minute  from  which  this  opinion  is  taken  may  be 
read  with  profit,  and  its  author  sums  up  the  case  like  a  true  states¬ 
man,  by  recommending  that  lands  reverting  to  Government  should 
■be  managed  by  Government ;  that  the  hereditary  domains  of  ancient 
proprietors  should  be  secured  to  them  by  law ;  that  the  revenue 
agency  should  be  strengthened  ;  and  that  a  proper  inquiry  should 
be  made  into  the  titles  of  rent-free  lands.  About  ten  years  after 
that  Minute  was  written  came  what  the  author  calls  a  “  calamitous 
season,”  ending  in  a  great  famine.  We  regret  to  state  that  these 
visitations  have  grown  in  extent  and  .intensity  since  that  same  year 
1833  ;  for  the  Collector  of  the  day,  who  from  March  to  the  end  of 
July  had  procured  food  for  five  thousand  persons  from  private  in¬ 
dividuals,  was  in  the  end  compelled  to  ask  for  a  grant  of  money 
from  the  State  ;  and  accordingly  he  applied  for  what  is  truly 
termed  the  “  modest  sum  of  six  or  eight  hundred  rupees.”  After 
the  famine  came  more  bad  seasons,  and  then  other  famines,  and 
next  a  cyclone,  and  then  a  depreciation  of  agricultural  produce, 
until  the  aspect  of  things  was  so  grave  that  the  late  Sir  II.  C. 
Montgomery  was  appointed  as  Special  Commissioner  to  report  on 
the  condition  of  the  people.  His  inquiry  led  to  a  real  reform. 
Some  estates  irretrievably  encumbered  were  sold,  and  allowances 
were  granted  to  the  owners.  Other  lapsed  and  forfeited  estates 
were  annexed  to  the  Government  lands,  and  then  let  out  to  the 
inhabitants,  who  were  in  theory  made  jointly  and  severally 
responsible  for  the  entire  demand,  though  in  practice  the  English 
Collector  is  often  called  in  to  adjust  disputes  and  to  apportion  lia¬ 
bilities.  A  complete  survey  was  at  length  carried  out,  with  a  view 
to  a  settlement  for  a  term  of  years ;  and  this  measure,  combined 
with  irrigation  works,  appears  to  justify  the  author  in  the  eulogy 
which  he  passes  on  the  condition  of  a  district  where  water  is  plen¬ 
tiful,  prosperity  evident,  and  famine  unknown. 

We  make  out  from  the  tables  given  in  the  appendix  that  the 
present  revenue  of  the  Godavery  district,  from  all  the  various 
sources  of  land,  excise,  customs,  salt,  and  stamps,  is  above  half  a 
million  of  our  money.  To  this  total  the  land  alone  contributes 
more  than  400,000/.  The  exports  are  more  than  treble  the  value 
of  the  imports.  The  tonnage  of  ships  and  native  craft  arriving  at 
and  leaving  the  district  is  on  the  increase,  though  it  would  appear 
as  if  ships  and  steamers  were  displacing  the  smaller  vessels.  But 
in  any  case  the  prosperity  of  the  Godavery  district  seems  unques¬ 
tionable  ;  and  it  now  remains  for  us  to  touch  on  the  chapters 


about  irrigation,  to  which  the  advancement  in  wealth  is 
owing,  and  which,  it  has  been  argued,  might  work  similar  miracle.^ 
elsewhere.  The  general  reader,  who  may  be  inclined  to  pass 
over  pages  about  Inams  and  Resumptions,  defaulting  Proprietors 
and  perplexed  Collectors,  cannot  plead  ignorance  of  Sir  Arthur 
Cotton,  and  may  have  heard  of  the  Godavery  Anicut.  The 
natives,  in  a  fitful,  half-hearted  sort  of  fashion,  had  done  some¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  storing  water;  and  the  idea  of  damming 
up  the  Godavery  and  distributing  its  volume  had  occurred  to  a 
Mr.  Topping  in  the  last  century.  But  the  present  scheme  is 
entirely  Sir  A.  Cotton’s  own.  The  Godavery,  it  seems,  enters  the 
alluvial  country  from  the  hill  ranges  at  about  sixty  miles  from  the 
sea.  It  varies  in  breadth  from  two  thousand  to  seven  thousand 
yards.  It  is  studded  with  islands,  or  “  lankas,”  as  the  natives 
term  them,  covered  with  beautiful  flowering  reeds  and  of  con¬ 
siderable  extent ;  and  it  discharges  itself  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
by  two  mouths.  Sir  A.  Cotton,  who  was  acquainted  with  the 
works  in  the  Tanjore  district,  conceived  the  idea  of  throwing  a 
huge  dam  across  the  river  before  its  separation  into  two  branches, 
and  then  distributing  the  water  by  a  complete  system  of  canals, 
locks,  and  sluices,  over  the  Delta.  How  the  proposal  was  received 
by  the  late  Marquess  of  Tweeddale,  and  pressed  on  the  assent  of 
the  Court  of  Directors  ;  how  the  main  work  was  formed  of  rubble 
and  rough  stone,  and,  after  one  or  two  failures  and  breaches,  was 
made  of  strength,  breadth,  and  solidity  sufficient  to  defy  the  river 
in  its  might  below,  and  to  provide  a  roadway  above;  how  an 
efficient  supervision  was  maintained  over  native  labourers  and 
overseers  prone  to  be  idle,  to  cheat,  and  to  scamp  their  work ; 
how  the  modest  estimate  of  some  fifty  thousand  pounds  swelled, 
by  additional  items,  to  an  expenditure  of  more  than  thrice  that 
sum  ;  how  engineers  toiled,  Boards  minuted,  and  Committees  re¬ 
ported  ;  and  how  at  length  the  gigantic  work  was  completed  in 
four  great  divisions  with  a  system  of  canals,  and  has  proved  no 
les3  an  administrative  success  than  an  engineering  triumph,  ought 
all  to  be  read  in  the  volume  itself.  No  man  who  knows 
the  obstructions  with  which  Indian  administrators  have  to 
contend — fiscal,  political,  departmental,  social,  and  critical — will 
deny  to  Sir  A.  Cotton  his  full  meed  of  praise  for  the  con¬ 
ception  and  completion  of  the  project,  or  will  dispute  that  the 
Godavery  Anicut  is  really  a  work  of  genius.  It  may  take  rank 
above  the  Solani  aqueduct  at  Roorki,  and  the  E.  I.  railway  bridge 
over  the  Soane  river.  The  number  of  acres  beneficially  affected 
in  Rajahmundry — that  is,  in  the  Godavery  district — and  Masuli- 
patam,  have  been  variously  estimated;  but  we  may  set  down 
their  extent  at  about  ono  million.  The  aggregate  of  the  irri¬ 
gation  canals  is  528  miles  in  length,  or  about  the  distance 
from  Loudon  to  Aberdeen.  And,  though  Mr.  Morris’s 
tables  are  occasionally  slightly  perplexing,  we  gather  that 
the  public  revenue,  in  all  its  branches,  has  increased 
since  the  construction  of  the  Anicut,  to  the  extent  of  more 
than  160,000/.  It  is  almost  needless  to  point  to  the  saving  of 
human  life  in  disastrous  seasons  and  to  the  enhancement  of 
social  comfort  and  prosperity  which  such  works,  nobly  planned 
and  skilfully  executed,  can  ensure.  But  these  gratifying  facts  must 
not  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  rivers  issuing  in  volumes  from 
convenient  ranges  of  hills,  and  then  rushing  idly  to  the  sea  over 
fertile  deltas  capable  of  unlimited  improvement,  are  to  be  easily 
found  in  other  provinces  of  India.  In  many  parts,  Bombay  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  same  physical  features  do  not  exist.  In  Bengal 
Proper  the  rivers  are  so  numerous,  the  percolation  of  water  so 
natural,  and  the  rainfall  so  abundant,  that  money  on  these  works 
would  be  absolutely  thrown  away.  Such  rivers  as  the  Ganges  or 
Poddha,  the  Megna,  the  Gorai,  and  even  the  Jellinghi  and  Mata- 
bhanga,  all  in  Central  or  Eastern  Bengal,  are  apt  to  change  their 
beds  capriciously,  and  would  sweep  away  dams  of  masonry  as  if 
they  were  earthworks.  And  Anicuts,  even  if  constructed,  would 
be  superfluous  for  nineteen  years  out  of  twenty.  In  the  west  of 
Bengal,  where  hill  torrents  descend  in  force  to  the  plains,  some¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  might  be  attempted,  though  able  engineers 
prefer  huge  tanks  or  reservoirs  at  an  elevation  that  will  catch  a 
good  supply  of  water,  and  then  allow  it  to  be  drawn  off  to  the 
fields  below.  Irrigation  works  in  Behar  have  been  prosecuted 
with  effect,  and  also  in  the  North-Western  Provinces.  But, 
what  with  districts  that  have  no  water  at  all,  and  others  where 
the  distribution  is  regulated  by  nature,  it  is  not  easy  to  hit  else¬ 
where  on  the  postulates  which  have  made  the  name  of  Cotton 
celebrated  and  the  Godavery  a  success. 

There  are  several  other  topics  in  Mr.  Morris’s  compilation 
which  merit  attention.  Ethnologists  will  like  to  hear  about  an 
aboriginal  race  called  the  Kois,  who  live  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  district,  and  are  of  the  same  family  as  the  Gonds.  Their 
villages,  we  are  told,  are  picturesque,  but  the  men  are  poor  and 
emaciated,  and  the  women  untidy.  There  is  a  good  local  map,  and 
a  fair  index,  and  the  multiplicity  of  statistics  is  very  properly  put 
into  the  appendix.  Praise  is  judiciously  and  not  lavishly  awarded 
to  certain  of  the  author's  predecessors,  who  are  identified  either 
with  improvements  in  the  revenue  and  the  education  of  the 
people,  or  with  the  assistance  given  in  the  Civil  Department  to  the 
engineers  working  at  the  Anicut ;  and  though  this  creditable  per¬ 
formance  may  not  attract  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  gene¬ 
rally,  it  is  not  much  to  say  that  it  entirely  disproves  the  assertion 
that  a  race  of  civilians  now  gradually  passing  away  knew  nothing 
of  their  districts  or  cared  little  for  the  people  placed  under  their 
control. 
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SHOOTING  ADVENTURES.* 

WE  fancy  that  “  Wildfowler  ”  may  find  he  has  made  a  mis¬ 
take  in  republishing  this  third  series  of  the  shooting,  and 
fishing  experiences  which  he  has  contributed  to  various  sporting  jour¬ 
nals.  °  Of  the  two  former  series  we  have  spoken  in  terms  of  deserved 
commendation.  For  “Wildfowler”  is  invariably  bright  and  cheery, 
and  he  enters  so  heartily  into  the  spirit  of  his  work  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  not  to  sympathize  with  him.  Besides,  he  is  an  unques¬ 
tionable  authority  on  his  special  topics,  as  assuredly  he  ought  to 
be,  seeing  that  he  seems  to  live  for  sport  in  one  shape  or  another  ; 
and  we  have  found  instruction  as  well  as  amusement  in  his  papers. 
But  he  must  forgive  us  for  saying  that  he  rather  presumes  on  the 
encouragement  he  has  received,  in  supposing  that  the  diaries  of  days 
spent  in  almost  identical  ways  will  bear  perpetual  repetition.  We 
always  love  a  narrative  of  real  sport,  whether  with  red  deer  or 
rabbits,  salmon  or  smelt  •,  and  by  real  sport  we  mean  anything 
rather  than  promiscuous  slaughter  and  enormous  bags.  It  is  the 
chief  charm  of  “  Wildfowler’s  ”  descriptions  that  he  has  worked 
for  his  game  patiently  and  scientifically,  estimating  the  results 
by  the  pleasure  and  variety  rather  than  by  weight  or  number  of 
heads.  As  for  those  articles  in  which  he  introduced  us  to  sea¬ 
fishing,  they  threw  a  new  light  upon  the  subject,  as  far  as  we 
were  personally  concerned.  The  writer’s  enthusiasm  was  con¬ 
tagious.  We  realized  for  the  first  time  how  much  excitement 
there  might  be  in  hauling  up  hand  over  hand  “  the  finny  denizens 
of  the  briny  deep,”  to  borrow  the  language  of  the  penny-a-liners.. 
Then,  when  “  Wildfowler”  had  inoculated  us  with  something  ot 
his  own  fervour,  he  told  us  what  we  had  to  do  and  how  to  set  about 
it ;  while,  with  a  disinterested  unselfishness  which  does  him 
infinite  credit,  he  confided  to  us  the  favourite  haunts  of  the  wild 
fowl  from  the  pursuit  of  which  he  has  borrowed  his  noin  de  plume. 
We  learned  that  within  easy  reach  of  London  there  were  happy 
shooting-grounds  of  which  we  had  been  ignorant ;  and  for  that  he 
deserved  our  cordial  gratitude.  And  this  third  series  of  his  collected 
papers  is  almost  as  well  worth  reading  as  either  of  its  predecessors, 
if  we  take  it  by  itself.  The  misfortune  is  that  “Wildfowler”  has 
anticipated  himself;  and,  in  the  amplification  and  elaboration  of 
his  earlier  writings,  he  has  become  his  own  too  successful  com¬ 
petitor.  Indeed,  if  we  speak  of  his  earlier  writings,  we  exercise 
charity  at  the  expense  of  strict  truthfulness.  For,  apparently 
under  the  responsibility  of  making  up  a  couple  of  volumes  which 
should  match  in  bulk  those  that  have  gone  before,  he  has 
rummaged  back  into  old  repositories  and  furbished  up  articles 
respectable  from  their  antiquity.  That,  however,  signifies  com¬ 
paratively  little.  The  most  brilliant  and  versatile  of  sporting 
writers  cannot  keep  up  an  ever-freshening  interest  in  the  story  of 
fishing  with  sea-lines  over  the  sides  of  a  tiny  craft ;  for  one  cod 
or  gurnet  or  garfish  is  very  like  another,  although  occasionally  you 
may  hook  something  that  is  strong  enough  to  break  away.  There 
is  variety  enough  of  a  kind,  no  doubt,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
English  climate  ;  but,  after  all,  it  is  much  the  same  to  the  reader 
whether  the  narrator  is  fishing  in  wind  or  wet,  in  a  dead  calm  or 
in  a  chopping  seaway.  And  a  similar  monotony  of  incident  is 
brought  out  almost  as  forcibly  in  the  detailed  description  of  long¬ 
shore  shooting.  After  a  single  paper  or  a  couple  of  them,  the 
style  in  which  “  Wildfowler  ”  dropped  his  birds  becomes  a 
matter  of  very  languid  concern  to  us ;  and  we  care  as  little,  or 
rather  less,  whether  his  victims  were  curlews,  plovers,  or  red¬ 
shanks. 

We  have  been  provoked  into  a  preliminary  growl,  and  possibly 
we  have  unduly  prolonged  it.  And  perhaps,  after  all,  our  irrita¬ 
tion  is  not  quite  reasonable ;  for,  as  soon  as  we  read  the  adver¬ 
tisement  of  the  volumes,  we  might  have  known  exactly  what  to 
expect.  We  hasten  to  add  that,  had  “  Wildfowler”  been  content 
to  compress  his  available  matter  into  something  like  a  third  of  the 
space,  we  should  have  spoken  of  it  in  very  different  terms.  There 
are  some  excellent  chapters  in  the  two  volumes — chapters  that 
are  almost  entirely  novel  and  original.  And  the  author  has  begun 
his  work  with  a  couple  of  descriptive  pieces  which  are  among 
the  best  his  volumes  contain.  “  The  tracking  a  wild  boar  with 
a  lymer  in  Alsace  ”  is  an  account  of  as  risky  a  kind  of  venerie  as 
may  be  indulged  in  nowadays  in  civilized  Europe.  “Wildfowler ’’was 
visiting  a  friend  in  Alsace,  when  the  keeper  with  three  excited 
peasants  at  his  heels  burst  into  the  gun-room  where  they  were  over¬ 
hauling  the  armoury.  A  notorious  old  savage  of  a  wild  boar  had 
turned  up  that  morning  on  the  property ;  a  charcoal-burner  had 
marked  him  into  an  outlying  cover  ;  and  if  the  gentlemen  desired 
to  give  a  good  account  of  him,  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  For 
those  wild  pigs  are  the  most  wary  of  all  game,  wolves  hardly  ex¬ 
cepted  ;  and  when  once  they  are  disturbed  in  the  course  of  their 
wanderings,  they  travel  enormous  distances  straight  ahead,  so  that 
the  stalk  must  be  made  upon  them  with  extreme  caution.  It  is  a 
service  besides  of  no  little  danger.  “  Wildfowler  ”  speaks  strongly 
of  the  foolhardiness  of  those  foreign  sportsmen  who  attempt  to  kill 
a  boar  with  the  spear  or  hunting-knife.  If  the  dogs  who  have 
gripped  him  let  go  their  hold,  the  life  of  the  venturesome  assailant 
is  not  worth  many  seconds’  purchase.  Yet  there  may  be  almost  as 
serious  risk  in  killing  him  with  the  gun,  as  was  proved  by  this 
particular  adventure.  “  Wildfowler's  ”  friends  posted  themselves 
outside  the  cover;  to  him  was  resigned  the  pleasure  and  the 
glory  of  entering  with  the  keeper  and  the  slow-houud,  and 
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tracking  the  brute  to  his  lair.  The  last  words  of  warning 
were,  “  Be  very  careful,  at  any  rate ;  for  the  old  boar  is 
a  vicious,  revengeful  old  rascal ;  and,  if  he  can,  he  will  injure  one 
or  both  of  you.”  The  caution  was  not  unnecessary,  nor  did  it  go 
unheeded.  They  made  their  approaches  with  as  much  care  as  the 
circumstances  admitted ;  yet  the  encounter,  when  it  did  come  off, 
mi°ht  well  have  ended  fatally.  The  lymer,  led  in  a  leash,  strained 
eagerly  on  the  scent,  followed  it  up  through  rocks  and  over  fallen 
trees  and  the  roughest  possible  ground.  Suddenly  her  back 
beo-an  to  bristle  as  they  approached  a  natural  fortress  of  lallen 
boulders.  The  boar  had  evidently  entrenched  himself  there,  and 
he  had  to  be  forced.  The  lymer  fortunately  knew  her  business. 
She  yelped  and  danced  round  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  :  and,  when 
the  boar  came  with  a  rush,  lightly  sprang  aside  and  eluded  him. 
Happily  it  is  the  instinct  of  the  boar  to  charge  straight  in  front  of 
him,  otherwise  he  would  be  even  a  more  ugly  customer  than,  he  is. 
But’he  will  wheel  round  to  assaults  upon  his  haunches,  and  it  was 
in  the  rear  that  the  wary  dog  attacked  him.  While  he  was  trying 
to  be  revenged  on  his  snarling  foe  his  human  enemies  stealthily 
approached°  him  by  the  covered  way  of  a  convenient 
ditch.  Had  he  chanced  to  stumble  into  it  he  must 
have  had  them  at  his  mercy.  As  it  was,  when  “  Wildfowler  ” 
cautiously  raised  his  head,  the  boar  sighted  him  from  only  ten 
yards  off,  and  charged  viciously  home.  It  was  lucky  for  the  sports¬ 
man  that  his  nerves  were  steady,  and  a  simultaneously  well- 
directed  charge  from  both  barrels  rolled  the  infuriated  animal 

over.  .  .  „  . 

As  a  companion  chapter  we  have  a  comic  account  or  tiaps 
set  for  peasant  poachers  in  Alsace ;  although  there  can  have  been 
little  fun  in  the  affair,  so  far  as  the  trespassers  were  concerned. 

“  Wildfowler’s  ”  friend’s  keeper  had  received  an  intimation  that 
certain  poachers  had  arrived  from  a  distance  with  the  intention  of 
paying  his  preserves  a  visit.  He  guessed  the  cover  where,  they 
meant  to  go  to  work,  and  made  his  arrangements  accordingly. 
Dummy  birds  were  artistically  disposed  on  branches  where  they 
were  pretty  sure  to  be  visible  in  the  moonlight.  Beneath  the 
boughs  were  certain  pits,  nine  feet  deep  and  six  feet  wide,  and 
partially  filled  with  rain  water.  These  pits  were  covered  in  with 
moss  and  leaves,  laid  over  certain  planks,  judiciously  sawed 

across  so  as  to  give  way  at  the  .  slightest  pressure.  The 

poachers  tumbled  into  the  snare,  literally  as  well  as  meta¬ 
phorically.  One  man  caught  sight  of  the  dummies,  ad¬ 

vanced  to  take  steady  aim,  and  plunged  headlong  into 
a  pitfall.  His  piteous  cries  brought  his  friends  to  his  help, 
only  to  be  engulphed  in  other  holes  in  their  turns.  Then  the 
watchers,  who  had  been  lying  in  ambush,  came  forward.  Far 
from  being  ready  with  condolences,  they  exasperated  the  sufferers 
with  unseasonable  “  chaff,”  and  ended  by  relieving  them  of  then- 
guns  and  shooting  appliances.  Finally,  the  transgressors  were  left 
to  extricate  themselves  as  they  could,  which  they  did  in  very 
lamentable  case,  although  none  of  them  were  seriously  injured. 
The  plan  had  its  advantages.  It  saved  the  proprietor  of  the 
shootings  from  undertaking  law  proceedings,  which  after  all  his 
trouble  and  expense  might  possibly  have  turned  out  unsatisfactorily; 
while  the  poachers  on  their  part  escaped  the  inconveniences,  of 
criminal  prosecution,  and  they  went  away  with  a  warning  which 
they  were  likely  to  publish— and  which  they  would  certainly 
remember — as  to  the  perils  of  the  covers  on  which  they  had  been 
trespassing. 

“  Wildfowler  ”  devotes  a  considerable  part  of  his  volumes  to 
“  Canine  Lore  ”  which  is  more  or  less  curious  and  interesting. 
What  strikes  us  as  most  original  is  his  recipe  for  training 
a  “  night  dog  ” ;  although  we  must  say  that  it  is  anything 
bnt  pleasant  reading,  both  as  to  the  manner  of  the  training 
and  its  results.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  obtain  “  a 
very  large  animal,  whose  growls  alone  are  somewhat  terrifying, 
and  whose  size  is  bound  to  inspire  respect.”  The  object  is 
to  break  him  to  fly  at  anybody,  and  “  to  take  his  death  if  need 
be,  rather  than  desert  his  master.”  You  procure  a  promising 
puppy  of  vicious  strain,  and  you  proceed  systematically  to  tease 
him.  The  most  effectual  plan  would  be  to  bother  him  at  his 
meals,  but  that  would  be  a  mistake,  since  it  would  interfere  with 
his  digestion,  and  consequently  with  his  growth.  So  you  must 
give  him  a  bone  some  hours  after  the  regular  repast,  and  then  pro¬ 
ceed  to  pretend  to  take  it  from  him.  He  will  get  angry,  and  fly  at 
you.  Whereupon,  having  equipped  yourself  with  the  toughest 
leather  gloves,  you  are  to  twitch  his  legs,  his  tail,  and  his 
ears,  hissing  at  him,  till  he  is  “  beyond  himself  with  pas¬ 
sion.”  Having  effectually  soured  his  temper  so  far,  you 
are  to  lead  him  out  to  a  field  in  leash,  and  set 
some  stranger  to  trying  similar  experiments.  This  fictitious 
enemy  is  to  blacken  his  face,  to  crouch  down,  &c. ;  and,  as  the 
dog  is  meant  to  lay  hold  of  him  in  a  state  of  incipient  insanity,  the 
confederate  is  strongly  recommended  to  wear  his  oldest  suit  of 
clothes,  and  pad  them,  by  way  of  further  protection,  with  straw. 
Meantime  the  growing  dog-  is  to  be  kept  in  seclusion  and  teased 
habitually.  The  final  stage  of  his  education  is  to  take  him  out  by 
night,  to  let  a  daring  volunteer  glide  past  an  ambush  by  precon¬ 
certed  arrangement,  and  then  to  excite  the  animal,  still  holding 
him  by  the  leash.  Should  the  leash  slip  or  break  the  man’s  posi¬ 
tion  would  be  awkward.  Finally,  the  man  is  to  make  a  bolt  for  a  tree, 
when  the  maddened  animal  is  let  loose ;  the  man  by  that  time  ought 
to  be  safe  among  the  branches,  but  ho  is  to  throw  down  a  dummy 
presentment  of  himself,  which  will  be  promptly  rent  to  pieces.  We 
must  add  that,  in  employing  the  dog  when  his  education  had  been 
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brought  to  perfection,  there  would  b.e  a  very  fair  chance  of  a  mis¬ 
hap,  even  if  he  were  firmly  secured  in  a  muzzle ;  nor  do  we  doubt 
in  the  least  that  the  rumour  of  such  a  “  dog-liend  ”  would  act  as  a 
very  effectual  scare  among  those  evil-doers  in  the  neighbourhood 
who  were  aware  of  his  existence. 


THE  REGIMENTS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ARMY.* 

IN  a  preface  more  remarkable  for  bad  English  than  for  good 
sense  Captain  Trimen  deplores  the  gradual  destruction,  by 
“  civilian  army  reformers,”  of  esprit  de  corps,  and  announces  his 
desire  “  to  revive  [sfc]  everything  connected  with  every  regiment  in 
the  service.”  The  announcement  is  somewhat  sweeping,  and  is 
hardly  borne  out  by  the  result.  The  principal  object  of  Captain 
Trimen's  attack  is  the  linked  battalion  system,  upon  which  and 
upon  everything  connected  with  it  he  pours  out  the  vials  of  his 
wrath  to  his  heart’s  content.  He  proceeds  to  illustrate  the  “  in¬ 
competence  ”  of  the  official  entrusted  with  the  task  of  linking  by 
the  following  example: — “  Take  the  27th  Inniskilling,  a  regiment 
essentially  Irish  in  its  character  and  composition,  ‘  linked  ’  to  the 
108th  Madras  Infantry.  What  connexion  the  person  entrusted 
*  with  a  matter  of  such  vital  importance  could  see  in  these  two  regi¬ 
ments  is  quite  beyond  the  imagination  of  a  soldier,  and  gives  rise 
to  the  idea  that  he  must  have  drawn  them  out  of  a  hat.”  The 
astounding  feat  of  drawing  two  regiments  out  of  a  hat  may 
be  commended  to  Messrs.  Maskelyne  and  Cooke ;  but  we  fail  to  see 
its  precise  application  to  the  question.  Our  compiler  then  con¬ 
tinues: — “The  27th  has  a  glorious  history  of  two  centuries;  the  108th 
was  only  raised  by  the  East  India  Company  in  1 854,  and  has  no  more 
to  do  with  Ireland  than  the  Russian  Guards.”  Here  we  would 
ask  Captain  Trimen  this  question,  In  the  name  of  common  sense, 
what  good  purpose  can  possibly  be  served  by  instituting  compari¬ 
sons  of  this  nature  between  two  corps  which  are  now  linked  to¬ 
gether?  Is  there  anything  whatever  in  the  latter  corps  which  can 
possibly  dim  the  past  history  of  the  former,  or  prevent  it  from 
winning  fresh  laurels  in  the  future  ?  Is  there  any  reason  why  one  of 
the  two  regiments  should  not  be,  at  this  moment,  as  fine  and  efficient 
as  the  other  ?  When  Captain  Trimen  speaks  of  the  27th  as  “  essen¬ 
tially  Irish  in  composition,”  and  of  the  108th  as  “  having  no  more 
to  do  with  Ireland  than  the  Russian  Guards,”  he  either  forgets  to 
state,  or  is  not  aware,  that  when  the  two  regiments  were  linked  in 
1873,  tbe  27th  had  lately  recruited  upwards  of  four  hundred  men 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Colchester  alone,  not  to  mention  those 
obtained  from  other  towns  in  England ;  and  also  that  the  108th, 
at  the  same  period,  had  a  large  proportion  of  Irishmen  in  its  ranks. 
\\  e  would  also  observe  that  everything  must  have  a  beginning, 
and  that  the  linked  battalion  system  has  hardly  vet  emerged  from 
the  experimental  stage ;  a  fact  which  is  expressly  recognized 
by  an  existing  order  to  the  effect  that  all  regiments  will  retain, 
for  the  present,  their  county  or  other  titles  and  traditions. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  system  was  introduced  by  a  certain 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and  was  not  accepted  by  the  Horse 
Guards  without  serious  misgivings  as  to  whether  it  was  sufficiently 
elastic  to  adapt  itself  to  the  varied  and  peculiar  duties  of  our  army. 
Great  difficulties  were  experienced  in  carrying  it  out,  owing  to 
the  changes  which  the  growth  of  large  manufacturing  centres  had 
produced  in  the  populations  of  various  counties  during  the 
past  century.  To  please  every  one  was  manifestly  impossible,  and, 
despite  Captain  Trimen's  opinion,  the  military  authorities  may  be 
said  to  have  accomplished  their  task  fairly  and  judiciously.  Even 
admitting  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  the  few  isolated  examples 
which  he  quotes — in  one  of  which  his  opinion  is  confessedly  preju¬ 
diced — are  failures  (which  we  do  not  allow),  they  cannot  detract 
from  the  general  merit  of  the  whole. 

The  short  service  system  also  comes  in  for  a  share  of  Captain 
Trimen’s  anathemas,  and  among  the  evil  effects  which  he  attri¬ 
butes  to  it  is  the  wholesale  deterioration  of  the  personnel  of  our 
regiments.  In  a  wailing  strain  of  pathetic  inquiry,  which  some¬ 
how  reminds  us  of  the  coloured  gentleman  in  the  song  mourning 
for  his  old  home  in  the  plantation,  he  asks,  “  Where  are  the  old 
regimental  officers  who  were  proud  to  serve  the  Crown  for 
nothing?  Where  are  the  magnificent  old  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men  who  would  follow  their  officers  wherever  they  led  ?  ” 
Why  doesour  compiler  stop  here?  Why  not  ask  where  are  the  gallant 
bowmen  once  the  pride  of  our  army  ?  Where  are  the  magnificent 
knights  in  armour,  &c.  &c.  ?  Captain  Trimen,  however,  answers 
his  own  question  in  his  own  peculiar  manner,  and  informs  us  that 
“  the  officers,  commissioned  and  non-commissioned,  have  all  but 
disappeared,  and  the  ranks  are  filled  by  over-educated  boys,  who 
consequently  think  they  are  as  competent  to  lead  their  comrades 
as  their  officers.”  We  were  certainly  not  aware  either  that  the 
men  in  the  ranks  are  over-educated,  or  that  they  have  ever 
attempted  to  lead  their  officers.  We  would  remind  Captain 
Trimen  that  the  world  goes  forward,  not  backward,  and  that  we 
must  keep  up  with  the  times,  or  be  left  behind.  Short  service  was 
forced  upon  us  by  the  popular  clamour  consequent  on  the  success 
of  Prussia  in  1866.  It  may  or  may  not  be  a  mistake.  If  it  is 
not,  there  is  no  harm  done  ;  if  it  is,  we  have  at  least  the  consola¬ 
tion  of  knowing  that  other  nations  are  even  worse  off  than  we  are. 
The  normal  periods  of  service  with  the  colours  in  the  following 
countries  are  : — Prussia,  three  years ;  France,  five  years  ;  Austria, 
three  years ;  Italy,  four  years ;  while  in  England  it  is  six  years. 

*  The  Regiments  of  the  British  Army.  Compiled  by  Richard  Trimen, 
late  Captain  35th  Royal  Sussex.  London  :  Allen  &  Co. 


Captain  Trimen’s  assertion  that  “our  regiments  (which  were 
once  the  admiration  of  soldiers  in  every  country  in  Europe)  have 
been  ‘meddled  and  muddled’  with  until  they  are  only  a  wretched  like¬ 
ness  of  what  they  once  were,”  is  certainly  not  borne  out  by  the 
appearance  of  the  majority  of  the  corps  which  formed  part  of  the 
force  recently  assembled  at  Aldershot ;  and  his  statement  that  “  if 
the  brigade  depot  system  is  persevered  in  the  regiment  must 
eventually  disappear  ”  is  simply  absurd. 

The  linked  battalion  and  short  service  systems  have  yet  to 
stand  the  test  of  a  war;  and  meanwhile  Captain  Trimen  and 
others  of  his  school  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  now 
fairly  committed  to  both,  and  that  it  is  wiser  and  better  to  trv  to 
make  the  best  of  the  present  than  to  croak  over  the  past  and 
to  tremble  for  the  future.  Throughout  the  preface — the  only 
original  matter  in  the  book — we  can  find  one,  and  only  one,  sug¬ 
gestion  of  any  value.  Captain  Trimen  points  out  that,  according 
to  the  latest  war  establishment  of  a  battalion  in  our  service,  “  it 
is  actually  proposed  to  send  a  regiment  of  boys  eleven  hundred 
strong  into  the  field  with  twenty-three  company  officers.”  Here 
our  compiler  has  undoubtedly  hit  a  blot,  and  a  very  serious  one, 
though  it  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  him  to  support  his 
theory  by  facts.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  help  him.  The  returns  of 
killed  in  the  German  army  in  1870  show  that  the  proportion  of 
officers  to  men  in  the  following  battles  was: — Weissemburg,  1 
officer  to  10  men;  Worth,  1  to  14;  Gravelotte,  1  to  14;  Sedan, 
1  to  11;  while  during  the  varied  operations  conducted  by  the 
third  German  army  from  September  30th  to  October  31st,  it 
was  1  to  13.  If  these  proportions,  or  anything  approaching  them, 
are  to  hold  good  in  our  next  European  war,  we  shall  have 
cause  to  rue  the  false  economy  which  Captain  Trimen  justly 
denounces.  We  wish  that  he  had  called  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
while  no  efforts  or  expense  are  spared  to  provide  reserves  of 
trained  men,  nothing  of  the  kind  is  done  to  ensure  a  supply,  if 
required,  of  that  still  more  important  element  in  an  army,  the 
trained  officer. 

Before  quitting  the  preface,  we  would  remark  that  at  p.  6  we 
are  informed  that  the  Brigade  Depot  at  Chichester  is  “partly 
formed  of  two  nominal  companies  of  the  107th  Bengal  Infantry.” 
What  is  a  “  nominal  company  ”  ?  We  have  little  space  to  devote 
to  the  subject-matter  of  the  book,  which  consists  of  short  tabular 
statements  showing  the  past  and  present  titles,  uniforms,  and 
facings  of  the  various  regiments,  together  with  a  list  of 
battles,  campaigns,  &c.  A  few  remarks  explanatory  or  other¬ 
wise  are  added  ;  for  example,  speaking  of  the  2nd  Life  Guards 
in  1660,  the  compiler  informs  us  that  “  it  obtained  its  sea- 
green  facings  in  honour  of  Queen  Catherine,  whose  favourite 
colour  it  [sic]  was.”  The  present  crest  and  motto  of  the  17th 
Lancers,  we  are  told,  were  chosen  by  its  colonel  in  1759,  “  as 
he  wished  every  member  of  it  to  remember  General  Wolfe,  with 
whom  he  was  at  his  death  at  the  battle  of  Quebec  in  1759.”  The 
1 8  th  Foot  is  stated  to  be  “  the  only  one  now  in  existence  out  of 
nineteen  that  was  [sic]  raised  in  Ireland.”  It  is  not  a  little  sur¬ 
prising  to  find  no  fewer  than  twenty-two  corps  credited  by  Captain 
Trimen  with  a  share  in  the  suppression  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  of 
whose  services  on  that  occasion  the  official  Army  List  makes  no 
mention.  The  list  of  regimental  nicknames  is  incomplete;  if  it 
were  worth  while  we  could  mention  several  omissions.  The  state¬ 
ment  that  the  East  India  Company’s  Artillery  and  Engineers  were 
absorbed  into  the  Royal  Army  in  1858  is  incorrect.  The  amalga¬ 
mation  took  place  in  1861.  On  the  whole,  we  cannot  congratulate 
Captain  Trimen  on  his  book.  The  military  reader  will  hnd  little 
in  it  to  interest  him  ;  the  civiliah  less. 


OUR  WOODLAND  TREES.* 

AMONGST  those  who  have  most  persistently  striven  of  late 
years  to  improve  the  health  of  crowded  towns,  and  to 
create  in  the  hearts  of  street-bound  artisans  a  wholesome  in¬ 
stinct  for  country  air,  may  be  justly  ranked  the  author  of  The 
Fern  Paradise.  Always  alive  to  any  movement  having  for  its 
object  the  encouragement  of  window-gardening  and  the  embellish¬ 
ment  of  waste  spaces,  no  writer  has  done  more  towards  stimu¬ 
lating  that  passion  for  sylvan  holidays  and  recreation  in  the 
ferny  coombe  or  under  the  greenwood  tree  which  an  Ameri¬ 
can  essayist  has  pronounced  to  be  inherent  in  English  folk. 
That  Mr.  Heath  has  earned  for  himself  a  place  amongst  phil¬ 
anthropists  without  boring  his  readers,  and  has  won  favour 
by  one  pleasant  book  after  another  upon  his  pleasant  hob¬ 
bies,  we  take  to  be  due  to  the  common  sense  which  leads 
him  to  avoid  the  parade  of  overmuch  science.  He  knows 
how  to  pioneer  the  way  to  a  knowledge  of  ferns,  trees,  and 
shrubs  without  making  his  pages  bristle  with  botanical  techni¬ 
calities.  He  differs,  indeed,  from  most  of  those  who  are  engaged 
in  the  same  work  in  the  informal  character  of  his  labours, 
in  contradistinction  to  such  writers  as  Mr.  Robinson,  of  the 
Garden,  or  Mr.  Leo  Grindon,  of  the  Manchester  School  of 
Medicine.  To  both  of  these  the  novices  in  the  study  of  tree- 
life  owe  no  little  in  various  ways ;  to  the  one  for  his  happy 
suggestions  as  to  embellishing  our  squares  and  closed  graveyards, 
and  making  formal  iron  railings  gay  and  green  with  trellises  of 
ivy  and  other  creepers,  to  the  other  for  going  deeper  into  the 

*  Our  Woodland  Trees.  By  Francis  George  Heath,  Author  of  “The 
Fern  World,”  “The  Fern  Paradise,”  &c.  London:  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 
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structure,  lore,  and  romance  of  individual  trees.  But  for  a  friend 
who  shall  take  us  with  him  afield  while  we  sit  m  our  library  chair, 
and  set  us  dreaming  of  summer  and  autumn  rambles,  and  who 
instructs  at  the  same  time  that  he  entertains  and  interests  the 
would-be  learner  just  entering  on  a  terra  incognita,  commend  us 

to  an  enthusiast  like  Mr.  Heath.  Perhaps  the  very  tact 
which  he  communicates  to  his  readers  m  the  preface  to  Uui 
Woodland  Trees  should  enhance  his  claims  to  our  attention  ;  we 
mean  that,  though  horn  in  what  has  been  called  the  Garden  of 
England,  he  describes  himself  as  professionally  tied  to  London 
since  manhood.  The  caged  bird  longs  for  the  greenwood  ;  and 
it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  when  occasional  leisure  affords  the  chance 
of  renewed  acquaintance  with  open  lawn  and  lorest  glade,  such 
communion  with  nature  is  one  of  the  keenest  of  pleasures.  It  is 
natural  that  one  who  has  realized  such  experiences  should  seek 
to  extend  his  delight  to  others,  with  all  the  aids.of  wood-engraving 
and  coloured  illustration. 

In  his  present  work  Mr.  Heath  has  followed,  in  the  main, 
the  same  method  as  in  his  Fern  volumes,  beginning  with  a 
series  of  chapters  on  the  germ,  early  growth,  and  gradual  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  tree  up  to  its  acme  of  perfection.  The  second 
part  of  the  volume  transports  the  reader  to  “some  woodland 
rambles,”  taking  him,  for  a  sight  of  the  “  Fern  Paradise, 
to  the  further"  West,  to  the  mazes  of  the  New  Forest,  or 
the  suburban  Epping.  The  so-called  study  of  “  frees  at  Home 
forms  the  third  Part  of  the  volume ;  and  the  fourth  and  largest 
portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  systematic  endeavour  to  assist 
the  student  of  forest  trees  and  shrubs,  descriptions  being  given  of 
each  sample  in  its  chief  features,  with  the  help  in  every  case  ot 
careful  coloured  delineation  of  each  characteristic  leaf.  We  shall 
first  say  a  few  words  of  the  excursions  described  in  the  second  and 
third  Parts,  and  then  pass  to  the  author’s  notes  on  different  tenants 
of  park  or  forest.  On  his  visit  to  the  New  Forest,  by  way  of 
Lyndhurst,  Mr.  Heath  gives  a  charming  picture  (pp.  122-3)  of 
the  view  to  be  seen  at  the  western  end  ot  Lyndhurst  churchyard. 
Another  ramble  gives  us  a  pretty  description  of  a  wild  unenclosed 
oasis  on  the  very  verge  of  the  fnanorial  enclosure  of  Minstead. 
He  especially  delights  in  some  brook-side  alder-bushes,  valuable 
chiefly  for  their  promise  of  marginal  fern-growths,  and  in  such 
curious  woodland  phenomena  as  “a  whitened  beech-trunk  so 
closely  grown  to  the  mossy  bole  of  a  gnarled  and  ancient  oak, 
that  the  trees  appear  as  if  united.”  Ere  long  we  are  transported 
to  the  forest  hoilovV  of  Canterton  Glen,  where,  thanks  to  the  re¬ 
stored  memorial  stone,  we  are  reminded  “  where  the  Red  King 
died,  by  what  hand  no  man  knew,  in  the  spot  which  his  father’s 
cruelty  had  made  a  wilderness,  glutting  his  own  cruelty  to  the  last 
moment  of  his  life  by  the  savage  sports  which  seek  for  pleasure  in 
the  infliction  of  wanton  suffering.”  But  we  are  less  concerned  here 
with  recollections  of  the  Conqueror  and  his  son  than  with  the  noble 
trees  that  mark  and  surround  the  historic  scene ;  the  delightful 
woodland  glades  of  Boldrewood,  with  its  glorious  oaks,  or  that 
crowning  beauty  of  the  New  Forest,  the  beech  and  oak  wood  called 
“  Mark  Ash.”  Not  far  from  the  latter  is  a  famous  tryst  of  holly 
and  oak  giants,  the  arm  of  one  of  which  is  flung  for  seventy  feet 
across  the  path.  The  chapters  descriptive  of  the  Iinyghtwood 
enclosure,  and  of  the  woodland  route  from  Brockenhurst  to 
Lyndhurst,  will  be  found  invaluable  in  hints  to  future  explorers 
of  the  New  Forest.  Perhaps,  however,  there  is  an  almost  stronger 
attraction  in  the  haunts  of  Epping  Forest,  so  much  nearer  home, 
and  yet  so  long  almost  inaccessible  to  London  holiday-makers. 
Happily  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  November  1874 
has  declared  the  enclosures  of  what  was  the  peoples  ancient 
heritage  to  be  illegal,  and  the  Epping  Forest  Act  of  1878  secured 
the  restoration  to"  the  public  of  about  two  thousand  acres  of 
precious  woodland.  With  the  aid  of  Murray’s  Twenty  Miles 
Bound  London  we  may  now  approach  Ambresbury  Banks,  the 
traditional  camp  of  Boadicea,  from  Chigwell  or  Loughton 
stations  on  the  south-west,  or  Chingford  and  Waltham  on 
the  north,  and  on  our  way  thither  we  shall  find  avenues 
of  lime  and  chestnut,  forest  glades  of  oak,  beech,  birch,  and 
poplar,  through  a  more  or  less  continuous  drive  of  fourteen  miles. 
One  of  the  liveliest  sketches  in  this  part  of  Our  Woodland  Trees  is 
in  chapter  xii.  which  recounts  the  endeavours  of  old  manorial  lords, 
to  set  aside  the  privileges  secured  to  the  poor  commoners  of 
Loughton^  Theydon  Bois,  Epping,  and  Waltham,  by  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  when  hunting  at  her  forestal  lodge  of  Chingford. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  should  turn  to  “  Trees  at  Home,  .  Mr. 
Heath’s  third  Part  opens  with  “A  Study  of  Young  Limes,” 
not  in  the  woodland,  but  in  a  London  garden.  Then  we  have  a 
“  Plea  for  Trees  in  Towns,”  which  is  based  on  the  example  of  a 
West-country  town,  “  half  paved  road,  halt  green  lane,”  a  blended 
mass  of  houses  and  tree3  from  the  stream  in  the  valley  “  to  the  top 
of  the  town  ” : — 

Why  [asks  our  author]  should  we  so  long  have  been  foolishly  content  to 
have  all  our  houses  in  certain  parts  of  our  cities,  and  all  our  trees  and  shrubs 
in  other  parts  ?  Yet  with  little  exception  this  is  the  present  state  of  things. 
And,  apart  from  the  fact  that  we  do  not  appropriately  and  wisely  mix 
trees  with  houses,  we  have  not  nearly  trees  and  shrubs  enough,  even  it  we 
include  in  our  calculation  all  our  parks,  squares,  and  gardens. 

In  furtherance  of  this  laudable  idea,  Mr.  Heath  proceeds,  in  his 
chapter  on  “Sylvan  Streets,”  to  cut  out  work  for  Town  Councils, 
Street  Commissioners,  or  other  local  authorities.  Yet  there  needs 
a  caution  that  such  bodies  should  be  educated  up  to  their  task. 
Where,  for  instance,  as  in  a  case  before  our  mind’s  eye,  a  small 
town  with  streets  not  over-broad,  and  approaches  flanked  on  either 
side  by  land  that  is  only  to  be  purchased  at  an  exorbitant  price, 


aspires  to  plant  a  “  boulevard  ”  from  the  street's  end  to  the  railway 
station,  it  ought  to  be  told  that  an  avenue  of  Western  planes  will  in 
course  of  time  curtail  the  thoroughfare,  and  that  the  safest  resort 
would  be  to  rows  of  Lombardy  poplar.  Even  Mr.  Heath  3 
zeal  for  the  tree-planting  of  every  possible  street  corner,  angle, 
and  dismal  open  space  throughout  the  metropolis  needs  to  bo 
tempered  by  caution,  lest  such  a  scheme  should  “die  of  its 
own  too  much.”  On  this  point  we  .  would  refer  him  to 
some  recent  remarks  of  Mr.  McKenzie  in  the  Gardeners' 


iOCOU  aviiiiviuu  V..  - - -  - —  -  . 

Chronicle  as  to  the  trees  on  tlie  Thames  Embankment.  ISoting 
the  present  healthy  appearance  of  these  planes,  planted  by  his  ad¬ 
vice,  he  proceeds  to  point  out  that  the  intention,  when  they 
were  planted,  was  to  remove  each  second  tree,  when  of  sufficient 
size,  with  a  view  to  the  due  development  of  the  rest.  If  this 
were  done  even  now,  three  or  four  dozen  trees  might  be  removed 
from  where  they  might  well  be  spared,  and  utilized  “in  that 
bleakest  of  bleak  places— Trafalgar  Square.”  “  Had  this  square,” 
he  adds,  “  been  in  Paris,  it  would  have  been  planted  long  ago, 
and  by  this  time  no  mean  rival  to  the  most  beautiful  ‘Place’ 
in  that  city.”  , 

In  the  study  of  such  books  as  Mr.  Heath  s  71  oodland  Trees, 
especially  in  Parts  III.  and  IV.,  local  Boards  of  Works  and 
other  modern  ediles  will  find  much  to  help  them  in  tbeir  task. 
Every  person  with  an  atom  of  taste  would  welcome  the  addition 
of  trees  and  shrubs  to  our  available  stream-sides  and  river  wharves. 

A  careful  study  of  the  characteristic  specialities  of  our  “  wood¬ 
land  trees,”  in  the  patres  of  Heath  and  Grindon,  Robinson, 
Selby,  and  Brown's  Forester,  would  post  up  “  the  powers  that  be, 
whether  smaller  or  greater,  in  the  needful  knowledge  which 
tree-planting  requires.  And  here  the  help  of  the  latter  half  ol 
Our  Woodland  Trees  would  prove  of  great  service.  All  the 
oaklore  which  larger  books  have  collected  is  here  condensed  ;  and 
from  oak  to  ilex,  and  thence  to  ash  and  elm,  beech  and  lime, 
we  proceed  with  a  careful  survey  of  the  cnaracteristic  features  ot 
each.  A  propos  of  the  Ilex,  it  is  well  for  a  sylvan  street  or 
garden  planter  to  know  that,  though  a  rapid  grower  from  the 
acorn,  it  is  a  tree  difficult  to  transplant,  because  its  roots  descend 
deep,  and  are  apt  to  be  injured  in  removal.  It  is  something  to 
learn  with  regard  to  the  graceful  lightsome  ash,  that  it  is  the  hori¬ 
zontal  method  of  the  growth  of  its  roots,  not  the  drip  of  the 
leaves,  which  mars  vegetation  under  its  branches.  With  respect 
to  the  beech,  we  should  like  to  see  it  proved  that  the  drip  from 
its  leaves  is  detrimental  to  vegetation.  I11  speaking  of.  the 
Enalish  elm,  Mr.  Heath  omits  to  mention  its  liability  to  be  maimed 
of  Cits  leaf-laden  branches  in  the  still  calm  of  midsummer. 
Of  its  lateness  in  succumbing  to  autumnal  influences  we  have 
abundant  evidence  in  its  general  deep-green  tint  at  the  end  of 
October,  with  only  here  and  there  a  patch  of  richest  golden  yellow. 
We  do  not  understand,  by  the  way,  why  the  ivy  should  be 
honoured  with  the  ninth  part  of  a  plate  for  its  coloured  .  leaf. 
That  it  has  its  uses  and  beauties,  and  appeals  to  the  eye  in  its 
hues  of  glossv  green,  cannot  be  denied.  It  is  neither  an 
epiphyte  nor  a  parasite,  yet  it  hardly  ranks  properly  amongst 
woodland  trees ;  and  we  should  be  disposed  to  place  the  privet, 
the  barberry,  and  suchlike  shrubs  under  a  like  ban. 

We  must  own,  however,  that  there  is  a  just  proportion  in  the 
importance  attached  in  Mr.  Heath's  description  to  trees  and  shrubs. 
He  has  much  to  say  of  the  Spanish  chestnut  and  the  horse  chest¬ 
nut.  He  discriminates  between  the  Western  plane  with  its  long, 
unbranched  stem,  and  curiously  peeling,  greyish-white  bark,  and 
its  less  golden-hued  Eastern  namesake.  He  has  contrived  to 
invest  with  interest  the  charming  forms  of  the  sycamore  and 
maple.  The  mountain  ash,  or  Pyrus  aucuparia,  too,  receives  due 
consideration,  probably  on  the  score  of  its  attractiveness  and  suit¬ 
ableness  for  town  cultivation,  by  reason  of  its  white  fi.ve-petalled 
flowers  and  its  coral  berries.  This  tree  suggests  a  transition  to  the 
thorns,  and  the  Service  trees — whether  Pyrus  torminalis,  the  wild 
Service-tree,  which  has  something  of  the  medlar’s  flavour;  the 
White  Beam,  or  Pyrus  aria  ;  or  the  common  Service,  or  Sorb.  We 
suppose  it  was  with  the  first  of  these  that  Virgil  (Georg,  iff..  374, 
et  seq.)  describes  the  Sarmatians  as  concocting  a  liquor  like  “cider.” 
With. respect  to  the  name  of  the  Dogwood  (p.  487)  we  prefer  Mr. 
Heath’s  latter  alternative  to  old  Parkinson’s  theory  of  its  unfit¬ 
ness  for  a  dog  to  eat ;  only  he  should  have  explained  that  the  as¬ 
tringent  bark  is  medicinal  in  the  case,  not  of  all  dogs,  but  ot  mangy 
dogs.  Amongst  the  descriptions  of  conifers  we  might  have  had 
a  little  more  about  the  use  of  the  pinaster,  at  home  and  abroad,  to 
bind  together  shifting  sand-banks  on  the  sea-coast.  But  the  book, 
as  a  whole,  meets  a  distinct  fieed ;  its  engravings  are  excellent, 
its  coloured  leaves  and  leaflets  singularly  accurate,  and  both  author 
and  engravers  appear  to  have  been  animated  by  a  kindred  love  of 
their  subject. 


Mr.  Magnus  draws  our  attention  to  a  passage  in  our  recent  notice 
of  his  work  on  “  Hydrostatics  and  Pneumatics,”  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  in  the  section  on  the  Principle  of  Flotation  he 
used  the  expression  “  centre  of  buoyancy  ”  without  defining  it. 
Mr.  Magnus  points  out  that  the  term  had  already  been  defined 
in  a  previous  section. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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ENGLISH  POLICY  IN  AFGHANISTAN. 

ORD  NORTHBROOK  in  lais  late  speech  treated 
the  Afghan  question  with  the  moderation,  and 
reticence  which  might  he  expected  from  an  experienced 
statesman  who  has  held  the  high  office  of  Viceroy.  The 
hope  of  doing  something  to  prevent  an  impending  war 
probably  accounts  for  his  making  a  statement  which  was 
necessarily  incomplete.  At  the  beginning  of  his  speech 
Lord  Northbrook  said  that  he  could  not  recount  the 
history  of  his  own  term  of  office,  because  his  correspondence 
w'ith  the  Home  Government  had  not  yet  been  presented 
to-  Parliament ;  yet  it  was  impossible  that  he  should 
wholly  abstain  from  referring  to  transactions  which  must 
have  largely  affected  the  present  relations  of  the  Indian 
Government  with  Afghanistan.  The  only  objection  to  his 
disclosures  was  that  they  were  necessarily  fragmentary. 
For  instance,  Lord  Northbrook  said  that  he  had  abstained 
from  demanding  a  passage  through  the  Ameer’s  terri¬ 
tory  for  Sir  Douglas  Forsyth,  but  he  could  not 
explain  the  proposals  which  his  successor  made  through 
Sir  Lewis  Pelly.  There  is  something  mysterious 
in  Lord  Northbrook’s  statement  that,  when  he  re¬ 
signed  office,  Shere  Ali  was  more  strongly  opposed 
to  Russian  protection  than  to  English  interference. 
The  refusal  to  allow  an  English  public  servant  even  to 
ti’averse  his  territories  seems  to  show  that  the  cause  of  his 
alienation  was  of  earlier  date.  It  would  seem  that  the 
advance  of  Major  Sanheman,  under  Lord  Northbrook’s 
orders,  with  a  considerable  force,  into  the  territory  of 
Khelat,  had  not  so  far  irritated  the  Ameer  as  to  overcome 
his  objections  to  a  Russian  alliance ;  yet  the  measure  must 
have  suggested  to  the  Afghan  ruler  the  probability  that 
Quetta  would  be  occupied.  Mr.  Fawcett,  in  his  indis¬ 
criminate  denunciation  of  the  English  and  Indian  Go¬ 
vernments,  sneers  at  Lord  Lytton  for  having  determined 
on  the  occupation  of  Quetta  within  a  week  from  his 
assumption  of  office ;  but  as,  according  to  the  French 
proverb,  a  door  must  be  either  open  or  shut,  so  it  was 
necessary  that  Major  Sandeman’s  force  should  either  stay 
in  Khelat  or  return  through  the  Bolan  Pass.  The  matter 
had  without  doubt  been  carefully  considered  before  Lord 
Lytton  left  England,  and  his  decision,  sanctioned  or  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  has  since  been 
approved  by  high  military  authority.  The  proof  that  the 
Indian  army  commanded  the  Bolan  Pass  cannot  but  have 
caused  much  of  the  alarm  which  is  attributed  to  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  a  military  station  at  Quetta.  It  appears 
from  Sir  Bartle  Frere’s  Note,  written  nearly  four  years 
ago,  that  the  Ameer  had  formerly  entertained  no  objection 
to  the  measure  which  his  English  apologists  now  urge 
in  excuse  of  his  unfriendly  demeanour. 

If  Shere  Ali  had  continued  in  the  frame  of  mind  in 
which  Lord  Northbrook  believes  that  he  left  him,  there 
would  be  no  reason  for  war.  The  Ameer  was  at  liberty  to 
maintain  a  sullen  seclusion  within  his  owm  frontier,  as 
long  as  his  dislike  of  foreigners  was  impartial.  Entirely 
different  issues  were  raised  when  he  made  his  dominions  a 
base  for  Russian  operations  or  intrigues.  Lord  North¬ 
brook  seems  to  imply  or  to  suppose  that  the  change  of 
Shere  Ali’s  feelings  has  been  produced  by  Lord  Lytton’s 
policy.  The  publication  of  the  correspondence  con¬ 
nected  with  Sir  Lewis  Pelly’s  mission  will  probably 
throw  light  on  the  circumstances  of  the  rupture ;  but,  of 
two  interesting  controversies  relating  respectively  to  the 
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causes  of  the  quarrel  and  to  the  course  now  to  be  followed 
by  the  Government  of  India,  the  practical  question  is  in¬ 
comparably  more  important.  Even  if  it  should  appear  that 
Lord  Northbrook’s  measures  would  have  prevented  a  war 
which  has  now  become,  through  Lord  Lytton’s  alleged 
errors,  probable  or  inevitable,  there  would  still  be  urgent 
need  of  a  right  decision  in  the  actual  crisis.  The  Ameer, 
whatever  may  have  been  his  former  predilections  or  com¬ 
parative  degrees  of  antipathy,  no  longer  prefers  England 
to  Russia.  It  is  believed  that  his  latest  communication 
was  hostile,  if  not  insulting ;  and  it  probably  may  not  be 
prudent  to  decline  a  challenge,  although  it  is  inconvenient 
to  accent  it.  Mr.  Fawcett’s  warning  of  the  danger  of 
adding  burdens  to  Indian  finance  has  no  special  application 
to  the  present  quarrel,  because  it  would  be  equally  relevant 
to  any  other  war.  India  and  its  finances  must  satisfy  the 
first  condition  of  political  existence  by  ability  and  readiness 
to  bear  the  cost  of  self-defence.  Air.  Fawcett’s  complaint  of 
the  secresy  which  has  been  observed  by  the  Government 
is  a  protest  against  the  rational  conduct  of  diplomacy  and 
of  war.  The  task  of  maintaining  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  country  is  sufficiently  arduous  without  weighting 
the  policy  of  England  with  a  supposed  obligation  to  nego¬ 
tiate  and  to  prepare  for  action  in  full  view  of  actual  and 
possible  enemies.  Ordinary  litigants  and  their  professional 
advisers  are  not  in  the  habit  of  consulting  in  public. 

Although  the  correspondence  of  the  late  Government 
with  Lord  Northbrook  has  not  been  published,  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  understood  that  it  contains  a  sufficient  and  intelligible 
explanation  of  Shere  Ali’s  change  of  policy.  According 
to  Sir  Bartle  Frere  the  Ameer  urged  Lord  Mayo  to  ap¬ 
point  a  confidential  officer  to  reside  at  some  place  in 
Afghanistan.  The  rejection  of  the  overture,  probably  by 
the  Home  Government,  is  unintelligible  ;  but  it  is  believed 
that  afterwards  in  Lord  Northbrook’s  time  the  Ameer 
offered  to  form  a  cordial  alliance  with  the  Viceroy  on 
the  reasonable  condition  of  receiving  a  definite  guarantee 
of  his  sovereignty  and  dominions  against  Russian  encroach¬ 
ment.  The  conquest  of  Khiva  and  the  consolidation  of 
Russian  power  in  Central  Asia  rendered  it  almost  certain 
that  he  must  feel  alarm  for  the  security  of  Afghanistan.  It 
is  perhaps  to  some  communication  of  this  kind  that  Lord 
Northbrook  refers  in  his  statement  of  the  jealousy  of 
Russia  entertained  in  his  time  by  Shere  Ali.  If  the  ap¬ 
plication  was  made,  common  prudence,  if  not  counteracted 
by  timidity,  would  have  recommended  immediate  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  Ameer’s  request.  Any  blunder  in  the 
matter  was  the  less  excusable  because  a  refusal  of  a  precisely 
similar  demand  was  the  main  cause  of  the  Afghan  war  of 
1838.  Forty  years  ago,  as  now,  the  Russians  were  endea¬ 
vouring  to  obtain  a  footing  in  Afghanistan,  and  at  their 
instigation  the  Shah  of  Persia  was  besieging  Herat.  Dost 
Mahommed,  like  his  son  in  the  present  day,  anxiously  en¬ 
treated  the  Indian  Government  to  protect  him  against  his 
powerful  enemies ;  and  Captain  Burnes,  then  English 
Agent  at  Cabul,  urged  upon  his  employers  compliance 
with  the  Ameer’s  demands.  Lord  Auckland,  who 
already  meditated  the  preposterous  enterprise  of  restoring 
Shah  Soojaii  to  the  throne  of  Cabul,  obstinately  refused 
to  give  the  required  promise ;  and  consequently  Dost 
Mahommed’s  hrother,  in  his  name,  warned  Captain  Burnes 
that  “  a  powerful  enemy  threatens  us  ;  and  if  you  will  do 
“  no  more  than  use  general  terms,  wo  must  take  measures 
“  to  secure  ourselves  in  the  manner  best  suited  to  our  ad- 
“  vantage.”  History  has  apparently  for  once  repeated 
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itself  almost  without  variation ;  but  it  seems  to  have  con¬ 
veyed  no  instruction  to  statesmen  accustomed  to  prefer 
remote  danger  of  the  gravest  kind  to  the  smallest  imme¬ 
diate  display  of  spirit.  If  Lord  Northbrook,  a  far  abler 
v  iceroy  than  Lord  Auckland,  recommended  the  Homo 
Government  to  give  the  required  guarantee,  it  would 
follow  that  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  are  exclu¬ 
sively  responsible  for  the  alliance  of  Siikbe  At.i  with 
Russia.  Resentment  at  the  rejection  of  his  overtures 
would  sufficiently  account  both  for  the  reception  of  the 
Russian  Envoy  and  for  the  bitter  hostility  which tho  Ameer 
seems  to  feel  against  England.  If  the  pledge  had  been  given, 
it  would  probably  not  have  been  necessary  to  redeem  it ; 
because  the  Russians  would  not  have  invaded  Afghanistan 
when  the  Ameer  was  assured  of  English  protection.  The 
Cabinet  was  perhaps  afraid  of  offending  Prince  Gortcha- 
ICOFF,  or  some  of  its  members  shrank  with  morbid  horror 
from  the  very  name  of  war.  All  the  mistakes  which  Lord 
Lytton  and  his  predecessors  may  have  made  in  Afghan 
policy  would  be  trivial  by  the  side  of  the  supposed  refusal. 

If  it  is  contended  that  the  Ameer  ought  not  to  be 
punished  for  the  adoption  of  a  policy  which  had  been 
justified  by  the  action  of  the  English  Government,  the 
answer  is  that  the  war,  if  it  proves  to  be  unavoidable,  will 
be  undertaken  not  from  motives  of  revenge,  but  for  purposes 
of  security.  A  grievous  responsibility  rests  with  those  states¬ 
men,  whoever  they  may  be,  who  converted  an  ally  into 
an  enemy  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  abstain  from  resenting 
even  excusable  hostility.  The  reception  of  the  Russian 
Envoy  at  Cabul  and  the  refusal  to  admit  the  English 
Mission  are  not  only  a  11  ronts,  butsourccsof  obvious  danger. 
Shere  Ali  himself  has  for  some  time  past  been  preparing 
for  the  war  which  he  practically  admits  that  he  has  pro¬ 
voked,  although  his  conduct  may  admit  of  excuse.  But 
for  his  consent  to  the  use  of  his  country  by  the  Russians 
for  the  purpose  of  disturbing  the  tranquillity  of  India,  no 
reasonable  politician  would  have  promoted  a  quarrel  for  any 
such  fantastic  reason  as  the  rectification  of  an  unscientific 
frontier.  Lord  Beaconsfield  himself  is  incapable  of  such 
an  act  of  frivolous  injustice,  although  he  may  carelessly 
invite  misconception  by  a  rhetorical  flourish.  It  is  only 
in  the  prosecution  of  a  justifiable  war  that  security  may 
properly  be  taken  against  its  recurrence  by  the  rectifica¬ 
tion  of  a  weak  frontier  line.  Sir  Bartle  Ereke  seems  not 
even  to  have  heard  of  the  newfangled  party  doctrine  that 
the  defence  of  a  mountain  barrier  ought  to  be  conducted 
from  the  inner  side.  .His  temperate  and  conclusive 
criticism  of  Lord  Lawrence's  Memorandum  is  the 
more  valuable  because  it  was  written  long  before  the 
present  crisis.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  either 
the  English  or  the  Indian  Government  contemplates  the 
acquisition  of  any  additional  territory  except  for  strictly 
military  purposes.  But  war,  when  it  has  once  broken 
out,  supersedes  practical  consideration  of  its  causes.  It 
may  well  be  the  fact  that  in  the  inception  of  the  quarrel 
the  Government  of  five  or  six  years  ago  was  more  to 
blame  than  the  Ameer  ;  but  he  cannot  be  allowed  to  obtain 
redress  at  the  cost  of  the  security  of  the  Indian  Empire. 
It  will  be  known  in  a  few  days  whether  he  persists  in  his 
hostile  policy. 


LORD  BEACONSFIELD  AT  GUILDHALL. 

IF  it  were  certain  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  intended  to 
take  the  country  into  his  confidence,  his  speech  at  the 
Guildhall  would  have  been  on  the  whole  reassuring.  It  is 
true  that  some  of  his  statements  were  characteristi¬ 
cally  fanciful.  It  would  have  been  difficult,  in  default 
of  other  means  of  information,  to  discover  from  his 
speech  that  an  Afghan  war  was  impending.  The  fact  could 
only  be  inferred  from  his  remark  that,  while  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  no  fear  of  an  invasion  of  India  from  the 
North-West,  the  Empire  was  bounded  in  that  direction  by 
“  a  haphazard  and  not  a  scientific  frontier.”  “  Some 
“  peculiar  circumstances  had  occurred  in  that  part  of  the 
“  world  which  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary  that  we 
“  should  give  our  immediate  and  earnest  attention  to  the 
“  subject,  and  sec  whether  it  was  not  possible  to  terminate 
“  the  absolute  inconvenience  and  the  possible  injury 
“  which  must  or  would  accrue  if  the  present  state  of 
“  affairs  were  not  touched  upon  and  considered  by  the 
“  Government  of  the  Queen.”  It  is  impossible  to 
discern  through  this  cloud  of  words  the  Russian 
mission  to  Cabul,  the  refusal  of  the  Ameer  to  receive 
an  English  Envoy,  or  the  collection  of  a  great  I 


army,  not  to  repel,  but  to  execute,  an  invasion. 
A  v  hen  the  haphazard  frontier  is  made  scientific  Lord 
Beaconsfield  hopes  that  “  we  shall  live  on  good  terms  with 
"  our  immediate  neighbours,  and  perhaps  not  on  bad  terms 
“  with  some  neighbours  who  arc  more  remote.”  It  may 
perhaps  have  been  prudent  to  abstain  from  discussion  of 
the  causes  or  prospects  of  the  Afghan  war;  but  it  was 
scarcely  discreet  to  seem  to  found  the  quarrel  on  the  uon- 
scientiiic  course  of  the  frontier.  The  Germans  never 
recognized  the  scientific  claim  of  France  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine ;  nor  are  the  French  satisfied  with  the  scien¬ 
tific  necessity  which  compelled  Germany  to  occupy  Metz. 
Lord  Beaconsfield’s  facility  of  ingenious  paradox  tends  to 
degenerate  into  mannerism.  The  theory  that  Irish  pecu¬ 
liarities  were  the  result  of  proximity  to  a  melancholy 
ocean  was  amusing  and  harmless,  because  it  had  no  prac¬ 
tical  bearing.  Anxiety  as  to  Indian  affairs  might  have 
been  provisionally  satisfied  by  a  plain  statement  that  full 
disclosures  would  not  be  consistent  with  the  public  interest. 
Empty  phrases  about  scientific  frontiers  and  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances  occurring  in  that  part  of  the  world  are  un¬ 
seasonable  and  irritating ;  and  they  arc  welcome  to  oppo¬ 
nents  who  affect  to  believe  that  they  were  spoken  in 
earnest. 

If  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  no  fear  of  invasion  through 
the  Kliybor  and  Bolan  Passes,  it  must  not  be  understood 
that  he  feels  equally  secure  with  respect  to  Indian  frontiers 
which  are  still  less  scientific.  “  On  the  contrary,  if  Asia 
“  Minor  and  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  were  in  the 
“  possession  of  a  very  weak  or  very  powerful  State,  an 
“  adequate  force  might  march  through  the  passes  of  the 
“  Asian  mountains,  through  Persia,  and  absolutely  menace 
“  the  Empire  of  the  Queen.”  The  position  of  the  Asian 
mountains  is  not  so  clearly  indicated  that  the  passes  can 
be  traced  oven  on  a  large-scale  map.  The  road  from 
Russia  to  Persia  is  not  necessarily  through  the  valley  of 
the  Euphrates,  though  the  most  probable  course  of  in¬ 
vasion  of  “the  Empire  of  the  Queen”  would  be  through 
Persian  territory.  The  powerful  State  is,  of  course, 
Russia  ;  and  the  weak  State  is  Turkey  as  it 
would  have  been  without  the  late  Convention  with  England. 
It  now  appears  that  that  mysterious  arrangement  was  de¬ 
signed  to  prevent  an  invasion  of  India  by  way  of  the 
Euphrates  Valley.  As  Russia,  by  the  possession  of  Kars, 
controls  the  upper  Euphrates,  it  is  not  clear  how  a  Conven¬ 
tion  relating  to  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  could  directly  increase 
the  security  of  India  ;  but  possibly  a  Turkish  army,  aided 
by  an  English  contingent  from  Cyprus,  might  effect  a 
diversion  by  operations  in  the  rear  of  the  invader.  At 
this  point  of  his  speech  Lord  Beaconsfield  for  the  first 
time  approached  the  region  of  practical  politics.  If  the 
Turkish  Empire  were  once  effectually  strengthened  by 
internal  reforms,  the  ambition  of  Russia  would  be  perma¬ 
nently  checked.  Lord  Beaconsfield  might  have  taken 
credit  for  the  imperfect  concessions  avliich  have  already 
been  made  by  the  Sultan.  A  police  force,  with  European 
officers,  is  to  be  appointed ;  Europeans  are  to  have  a  share 
both  in  the  control  of  the  finances  and  in  the  superinten¬ 
dence,  though  not  in  the  administration,  of  justice.  The 
regulation  by  which  Governors  of  provinces  are  to  hold 
office  for  periods  of  not  less  than  five  years  will  alone 
correct  the  worst  abuses  of  the  existing  system.  It  is 
impossible  at  present  to  know  whether  the  changes  will 
be  made  in  good  faith,  and  whether  they  are  the  beginning 
of  improvement  or  the  extreme  limit  of  Turkish  concession. 
It  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  within  five  or  six 
months  from  the  date  of  the  Convention  larger  reforms 
would  bo  effected.  It  may  bo  hoped  that  Lord  Beacons¬ 
field  was  well  informed  when  he  asserted  that  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  Cyprus  would  not,  even  in  the  first  year,  impose 
any  charge  on  the  English  Government.  Three  weeks 
ago  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  less  sanguine. 

The  objects  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  as  expounded  by 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  had  not  previously  been  understood 
in  England  or  in  Europe.  It  appears  that  the  object 
of  the  treaty  was  “  to  extricate  the  Sultan  from 
“  those  ruinous  relations  with  pseudo-feudatory  or  small 
“  tribes,  different  in  race  and  religion,  who  were  the 
“  constant  and  ready  instruments  of  a  hostile  spirit  and 
“  influence  against  the  Porte.”  It  had  been  thought  that 
Russia  rather  than  England  had  been  anxious  to  relieve 
the  Sultan  from  his  relations  with  rebellious  subjects ; 
but  Lord  Beaconsfield  takes  credit  for  rescuing  him 
“  from  this  source  of  constant  exhaustion.”  He  has  now 
secured  to  the  Sultan  “an  impregnable  capital;  the 
“  custody,  guardianship,  and  possession  of  the  Straits ; 
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“  rich  provinces  in  European  Turkey ;  a  most  valuable 
“  harbour  in  the  Black  Sea  ;  and,  generally  speaking,  an 
“  intelligible  frontier.”  The  frontier  of  the  Balkans, 
complicated  by  the  Bulgarian  or  Russian  occupation  of 
Sophia,  is  apparently  not  scientific,  but  only  intelligible. 
In  addition  to  these  advantages,  the  Sultan  has  twenty 
millions  of  subjects  who,  if  they  are  not  at  pre¬ 
sent  all  that  could  be  wished,  will  soon  begin  to 
increase  in  wealth,  administration,  and  power.  If 
Turkey  could  have  been  convinced  before  the  war  that  the 
loss  of  Bulgaria  would  be  rather  beneficial  than  injurious, 
much  suffering  and  bloodshed  might  have  been  spared. 
It  is  possible,  if  not  probable,  that,  warned  by  late  experi¬ 
ence,  the  Turkish  Government  may  govern  its  remaining 
territory  so  as  to  become  stronger  and  rnoi’c  prosperous 
than  before  the  war.  It  is  thought  that  the  Sultan  is 
personally  inclined  to  accept  the  guidance  of  the  only  Power 
which  has  at  any  time  made  disinterested  efforts  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  all  classes  of  his  subjects.  It  is  not  incon¬ 
ceivable  that,  with  improved  administration,  the  residue  of 
the  Turkish  Empire  may  grow  into  a  prosperous  and 
powerful  State.  That  Russian  influence  will  in  the  future, 
as  in  the  past,  be  employed  to  discourage  material  and 
moral  improvement  in  Turkey  may  be  confidently  pre¬ 
dicted. 

An  apologetic  or  eulogistic  exposition  of  the  meaning 
and  purpose  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  presented  to  Lord 
Beaconsfield  a  congenial  opportunity  of  indulging  in 
decorative  flourishes.  The  intelligent  part  of  his  audience 
must  have  expected  more  serious  treatment  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  question  whether  the  Government  expected  and 
intended  the  execution  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  But 
on  the  whole  their  reasonable  hopes  were  not  disappointed. 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  with  sound  judgment,  refrained  from 
complaints  which  might  have  been  justified  by  the  recent 
conduct  of  Russia.  He  can  scarcely  be  blamed  for  having 
indulged  himself  in  a  sneer  at  the  “  harebrained  chatter 
“  of  irresponsible  frivolity,”  whether  he  referred  to 
the  comparison  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  with  Offen¬ 
bach’s  burlesque  music,  or  to  admiring  reproductions 
by  English  orators  of  Prince  Dondoukoff’s  impudent 
avowals  of  bad  faith.  It  was  right,  iu  default  of 
proof  to  the  contrary,  that  the  English  Government 
should  assume  the  readiness  of  all  signataries  of  the 
treaty  to  discharge  their  obligations.  Members  of  the 
Opposition  have  been  greatly  to  blame  for  their  pre¬ 
mature  declarations  that  the  treaty  has  already  failed. 
Even  when  they  have  not  indecently  triumphed  in  a 
supposed  slight  offered  to  their  own  country,  they  have 
facilitated  possible  breaches  of  the  treaty  by  treating  them 
as  accomplished  facts.  The  most  effective  part  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield’s  speech  was  devoted  to  an  enumeration  of 
those  stipulations  of  the  treaty  which  have  been  already 
executed.  The  Russian  troops  have  retired  from  the 
immediate  outskirts  of  Constantinople,  though  they  have 
returned  to  the  neighbourhood ;  and  they  no  longer 
threaten  to  command  the  passage  of  the  Straits  by  the 
occupation  of  Gallipoli.  On  the  other  hand,  Batoum  and 
the  Danubian  fortresses  have  been  surrendered  by  the 
Turks,  and  European  Commissions  are  engaged  in  de¬ 
termining  the  limits  of  the  newly  distributed  States  and 
provinces.  It  may  be  added  that,  at  an  unexpected 
cost  of  money  and  life,  Austria  has,  in  accord 
ance  with  the  determination  of  the  Congress,  occupied 
Herzegovina  and  the  greater  part  of  Bosnia.  Only  a  part 
of  the  time  allowed  by  the  treaty  has  expired,  and  none 
of  the  Governments  have  as  yet  avowed  the  intention 
of  repudiating  its  covenants.  Since  Lord  Beaconsfield’s 
speech  was  delivered,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  thought 
fit  to  promise  that  the  treaty  shall  be  observed.  The 
redemption  of  the  pledge  will  perhaps  disappoint  the 
officious  apologists  for  the  expected  perfidy  of  Russia.  It 
is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  professed  advocates  of 
peace  are  among  the  first  to  disparage  the  value  of  treaties 
which  are  the  only  alternatives  of  war.  Hostile  critics 
who  have  assumed  the  failure  of  the  treaty  have  blamed  the 
English  Government,  and  not  the  alleged  violators  of  their 
own  honourable  engagements.  Finally,  Lord  Beaconsfield 
was  well  advised  in  giving  formal  notice  of  the  resolution 
of  his  Government  neither  to  break  the  Treaty  nor,  as  far 
as  their  power  extends,  to  tolerate  a  breach.  Firmness 
is  safer  as  well  as  more  dignified  than  ostentatious 
timidity. 


COUNT  BEUST. 

T  the  Guildhall  banquet  Count  Beust  replied  oa 
behalf  of  the  diplomatic  body,  and  took  occasion  to 
say  his  farewell  to  England.  He  has  been  cordially 
welcomed  here,  and,  as  he  himself  said,  has  greatly 
enjoyed  the  spectacle  of  a  people  at  once  free  and  capable 
of  uniting  for  great  purposes.  He  found  much  to  learn 
here,  and  he  has  honestly  and  successfully  tried  to  learn 
it.  Perhaps,  too,  he  has  found  something  to  teach,  but  on 
this  his  modesty  forbade  him  to  touch.  But  he  could  not 
help  praising  himself  indirectly  when  he  praised  England  ; 
for  he,  too,  has  worked  for  liberty  according  to  his  lights, 
and  the  situation  in  which  he  found  himself.  He  has 
aimed  steadily  at  great  purposes ;  and,  above  all,  he  lias 
always  shown  himself  eminently  teachable.  He  has 
always  accommodated  himself  to  circumstances  and  been 
willing  to  make  a  new  start.  A  writer  who  styles 
himself  “  An  Outsider,”  and  who  has  a  wide  knowledge 
of  recent  diplomatic  history,  but  who  diminishes  the 
value  of  his  work  by  an  incoherent  style  and  con¬ 
stant  explosions  of  unwarranted  praise  or  blame,  has 
lately  given  an  account  of  Count  Beust’s  political 
career,  so  that  the  English  public  is  in  a  position 
to  judge  w'bat  it  loses  in  its  departing  guest.  Count 
Beust  has  in  his  time  tried  his  hand  at  three  difficult  and 
serious  pieces  of  work.  In  one,  the  introduction  of  consti¬ 
tutionalism  into  Austria,  he  has  succeeded,  and  his  success 
here  may  well  outweigh,  his  failures  elsewhere.  In  the 
second,  that  of  pumping  an  artificial  life  into  the  exhausted 
German  Bund,  he  failed  utterly.  He  was  striving  against 
the  nature  of  things,  and  failure  was  inevitable.  In  the 
third,  that  of  inducing  Europe  generally  to  anticipate  and 
settle  the  Eastern  question  by  common  and  conciliatory 
action,  he  has  failed  almost  entirely,  and  although  his  failure 
provokes  sincere  regret,  it  certainly  does  not  provoke  sur¬ 
prise.  But  in  whatever  direction  he  may  have  been  working, 
he  showed  that  he  possessedtwo  things  equally  rare  and  valu- 
ableina  statesman — ideas  and  courage.  The  suggestions  he 
had  to  make  were  new  even  Avhen  they  were  not  sound 
or  practicable,  and  he  never  recoiled  from  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  his  efforts  or  abandoned  them  until  they  were 
hopeless.  And  although  he  has  been  on  the  whole  a  suc¬ 
cessful  man,  he  has  never  been  self-seeking.  He  consented 
without  a  murmur  to  be  sent  out  of  Saxony  to  please 
Prince  Bismarck,  and  out  of  Austria  to  please  the 
Bohemians.  It  may  be  added  that  he  possesses  in  so  high 
a  degree  the  diplomatic  merit  of  making  himself  person¬ 
ally  agreeable  that  even  Prince  Bismarck  has  pronounced 
him  to  be  the  most  amiable  and  intelligible  of  opponents. 
The  record  of  few  diplomatic  careers  is  so  free  from  a  blot. 
It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  in  diplomacy  it  is 
much  easier  to  fail  without  a  blot  than  to  succeed  ;  and, 
perhaps,  if  Count  Beust  had  done  more  to  be  remembered, 
he  would  also  have  done  more  to  be  forgiven. 

Count  Beust  was  made  Foreign  Minister  of  Saxony  in 
1849,  and  he  retained  his  post  for  seventeen  years.  During 
the  whole  of  that  long  period  he  set  himself  to  achieve  a 
single  purpose.  He  wished  to  transplant  the  existence  of 
the  Bund  from  paper  into  real  life.  Externally  he  strove 
to  get  the  Bund  recognized  as  a  Power  by  Europe,  apart 
from  Austria  and  Prussia.  Internally  he  strove  to  con¬ 
ciliate  and  balance  Austria  and  Prussia  by  the  introduction 
of  a  third  element — that  of  all  the  minor  States  working 
together.  As  the  minor  States  would  not  work  together, 
and  as  Austi’ia  and  Prussia  looked  with  equal  disfavour 
on  the  introduction  of  this  third  element,  he  failed  in  his 
internal  policy ;  and,  as  consequently  there  was  no  Bund  to 
recognize  as  a  Power,  and  so  no  one  recognized  it,  he  failed 
in  his  external  policy.  He  did  once  get  to  an  appreci¬ 
able  point  on  the  road  to  success.  In  1859,  when  war 
was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  between  Austria  and 
Piedmont,  Lord  Malmesbury  told  him  at  the  Queen’s 
dinner-table  that  “  the  moment  had  come  for  the  Bund  to 
“  move.”  Alas  !  when  he  got  back  to  Frankfort  ho 
“  found  things  considerably  altered,”  and  a  movement  of 
the  Bund  to  stop  the  tide  of  war  would  have  been  as 
ineffectual  as  a  movement  of  the  Lambeth  Vestry  would 
be  to  stop  the  flooding  of  the  Thames.  At  the  end  of  the 
Crimean  Avar,  too,  Count  Beust  exercised  a  considerable 
amount  of  personal  influence  in  persuading  the  French 
Emperor  to  accept  terms  with  Russia  Avhich  Avere  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  Lord  Palmerston.  But  his  influence  ivas  that  of 
a  statesman  who  could  make  himself  pleasant,  and  who  Avas 
accounted  sensible  and  moderate,  and  was  not  in  any  Avay 
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due  to  his  being  the  representative  of  the  Bund.  There 
was  never  any  crisis  in  Germany  in  which  he  got  near  to 
making  his  visionary  Bund  a  reality.  Prussia  and  Austria 
alternately  always  spoilt  his  game.  In  the  Crimean  war 
the  minor  States  were  strongly  Russian,  and  Prussia  was 
then  willing  to  go  with  the  minor  States,  and  even  offered 
to  give  the  collective  guarantee  of  Germany  to  Austria’s 
non- German  possessions  if  Austria  would  adopt  a  common 
policy  towards  the  belligerents,  or,  in  other  words,  would 
treat  the  W estern  Powers  as  being  as  much  in  the  wrong  as 
Russia.  Austria  altogether  declined,  having  her  own  views 
as  to  the  possibility  of  getting  advantages  out  of  the  struggle 
without  actually  goingto  war.  Prussia,  in  return,  refused  to 
second  the  minor  Powers  when  they  were  ready  to  help 
Austria  against  France  and  Italy.  But  it  was  the  Danish 
question  which  was  destined  to  cause  Count  Beust 
the  greatest  disappointment.  He  was  the  chief  author  and 
supporter  of  the  notion  that  the  Protocol  of  1852  made  by 
the  Great  Powers  was  not  binding  on  the  Bund,  because 
the  Bund  had  not  sanctioned  a  settlement  directly  touch¬ 
ing  the  Federation.  In  1864  he  succeeded  in  getting  the 
Bund  to  claim  the  right  of  putting  a  Federal  Execution 
into  Holstein  ;  but,  directly  he  had  got  so  far,  he  found  that 
Austria  and  Prussia  would  allow  the  Bund  to  consult  but 
not  to  act,  and  carried  out  the  execution  on  their  own 
account.  Subsequently  he  strove  to  avert  the  contest 
between  the  conquerors  of  Denmark ;  but,  although  he 
thought  Austria  very  foolish,  he  also,  in  his  capa¬ 
city  of  a  Bund  jurist,  though*  her  technically  in  the 
right,  and  boldly  joined  the  slender  forces  of  Saxony  to 
hers.  A  Saxon  division  shared  in  the  crowning  defeat 
of  Sadowa ;  and  it  is  interesting,  as  strongly  con¬ 
firming  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  conception  of  the  extreme 
value  of  decorations,  to  learn  from  an  “Outsider” 
that  the  intervention  of  Louis  Napoleon  which  saved 
Saxony  from  incorporation  with  Prussia  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  Emperor’s  -more  humble  days  the  King 
of  Saxony  had  been  the  first  Sovereign  to  send  him  a  star. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  did  one  of  the  wisest  actions  of 
his  life  when,  in  1866,  he  invited  Count  Beust  to  come  to 
Vienna,  and  to  try  to  infuse  new  life  into  the  shattered 
frame  of  Austria.  Without  a  moment’s  delay  he  proceeded 
to  satisfy  Hungary  ;  and  an  independent  Hungarian 
Ministry,  with  Count  Andrassy  at  its  head,  was  one 
of  his  earliest  creations.  The  Emperor  has  the  merit 
of  always  supporting  without  reserve  the  person  who 
for  the  time  being  has  his  confidence,  and  when  it 
was  a  question  between  the  dual  scheme  of  Count 
Beust  and  the  federal  scheme  of  Count  Belcredi,  who 
was  then  Prime  Minister,  the  Emperor  without  hesi¬ 
tation  dismissed  Belcredi,  made  Count  Beust  Prime 
Minister,  and  accumulated  almost  every  important  office 
on  his  head.  For  nearly  five  years  Count  Beust  was  all- 
powerful,  and  he  not  only  gave  Austrian  Germany  a  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  settled  the  relations  of  the  Empire  with  the 
Papacy,  but  had  the  good  sense  to  keep  Austria  out  of  the 
great  contest  between  France  and  Prussia,  and  established 
relations  of  sincere  friendliness  between  Austria  and  Italy. 
Ultimately  he  succumbed  to  the  standing  difficulty  of  Aus¬ 
trian  politics — a  difficulty  never  overcome,  and  always  threat¬ 
ening  silently  even  when  not  showing  itself  on  the  surface. 
The  Slavs  are  continually  reminding  Austria  that  they 
exist  within  as  well  as  without  her  borders,  and  are  asking 
why  they,  as  well  as  Germans  and  Magyars,  should  not 
have  a  share  in  the  Imperial  Government.  The  only 
answer  is  that  the  Imperial  Government  could  not  be 
carried  on  if  they  had  a  share  in  it,  and  this  was  the  view 
which  Count  Beust  impressed  on  the  Emperor  when  in 
1871  Count  Hohenwartii  induced  the  Emperor  to  sign 
a  document  creating  an  autonomy  in  Bohemia.  The 
Emperor  recalled  the  decree,  and  Count  Hohenwarth 
resigned.  But  the  Bohemians  were  naturally  indig¬ 
nant,  and  were  especially  incensed  against  the  Minister 
who  had  induced  the  Emperor  to  eat  his  own  words. 
To  console  them  for  not  getting  autonomy,  it  was 
arranged  that  the  Bohemians  should  get  the  resignation  of 
Count  Beust.  He  was  offered  any  Embassy  he  chose  to 
select,  and  he  decided  on  going  to  London.  W e  may  be 
obliged  to  him  for  giving  us  the  preference  and  for  putting 
Paris,  to  which  he  is  now  going,  in  the  second  place. 
During  the  six  years  of  his  residence  he  has  done  his 
utmost  to  keep  up  a  good  understanding  between  the 
country  which  he  represents  and  the  country  to  which  he 
was  accredited. 


THE  ART  OF  SAYING  NOTHING. 

/"HEN  Englishmen  wish  to  vary  the  monotony  of 
daily  life,  they  arrange  a  public  gathering ;  when 
they  are  gathered  together,  they  wish  to  hear  speeches ; 
and,  when  speeches  are  made,  they  wish  to  have  them 
made  by  speakers  as  eminent  as  can  be  procured.  The 
eminent  speakers  who  have  been  procured  speak  to  gratify 
the  wishes  of  friends  or  partisans ;  but  they  are  often  per¬ 
fectly  aware  that  what  they  are  really  called  on  to  do  is  to 
make  bricks  without  straw.  They  must  speak,  although 
they  have  nothing  to  say.  This  requires  some  art ;  but  it 
is  an  art  which  can  be  cultivated  with  success  if  the 
requisite  amount  of  ingenuity  and  industry  is  applied. 
It  is  even  possible  that  the  occasion  may  be  one 
when  a  string  of  platitudes  is  exactly  what  is  wanted; 
and  it  is  very  hard  on  an  eminent  speaker  that 
he  should  be  blamed  for  doing  the  right  thing  at  the 
right  moment.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  lately  been  speaking 
at  Buckley,  and  has  been  gravely  rebuked  by  the 
Times  for  giving  it  the  trouble  of  reporting  him  when  he 
had  nothing  to  say  which  any  ordinary  country  gentleman 
could  not  have  said  as  well.  This  is  hard  on  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone.  He  cannot  help  being  reported  if  people  choose  to 
report  him ;  but,  if  he  speaks,  he  may  properly  consider 
what  is  fitting  for  the  time  and  place.  Buckley  appears 
to  be  a  village  near  Hawarden,  and  has  just  succeeded  in 
setting  up  for  itself,  or  in  having  set  up  for  it,  what  is 
called  an  Institute.  This  is  a  modest  building  or  room 
where  those  who  arc  so  minded  can  read  instructive  books, 
enjoy  innocent  games,  the  nature  of  which  is  unfortunately 
not  specified,  imbibe  innocuous  refreshments,  and  hold  oc¬ 
casional  debates.  As  Mr.  Gladstone  happens  to  be  the  great 
man  of  the  district,  he  was  naturally  asked  to  “  inaugurate  ” 
thelnstitute  with  an  address,  and  with  his  usual  good  nature 
he  complied.  What  he  said  seems  to  have  heen  in  the 
highest  degree  appropriate.  He  informed  the  people  of 
Buckley  that  their  Institute  would  fail  unless  they  took  an 
interest  in  it,  that  it  is  most  desirable  to  have  Friendly 
Societies  constructed  on  a  sound  basis,  that  it  is  better  to 
read  Shakspeare  than  to  read  trash,  that  digging  all  day 
in  a  coal-pit  is  apt  to  impoverish  the  mind,  and  that  the 
discussions  even  of  the  humblest  debating  society  are  cal¬ 
culated  to  stimulate  thought  and  enforce  the  restraint  of 
rules  on  rival  orators.  It  was  a  pleasure  and  an  honour 
to  the  people  of  Buckley  that  these  valuable  senti¬ 
ments  should  be  uttered  for  their  benefit  by  an  ex- 
Premier.  It  was  civil  and  neighbourlike  in  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  to  take  the  trouble  of  uttering  them.  As 
judged  by  the  standard  of  the  London  press,  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  had  nothing  to  say.  But  what  he  had  to  do  he  did. 
He  emitted  truisms  which  were  both  true  and  new  to  a 
company  chiefly  consisting  of  agricultural  labourers  ;  and 
it  was  a  credit  to  him  rather  than  a  matter  of  reproach 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  he  could  fill  two  columns  of 
the  Times  without  making  the  most  distant  reference  to 
Bulgaria  or  Troy.  Had  Lord  Beaconsfield  made  the 
same  speech  to  such  an  assembly,  it  would  have  been 
lauded  as  a  new  proof  of  his  wonderful  power  of  accommo¬ 
dating  himself  to  any  kind  of  audience. 

At  such  gatherings  as  the  Colston  anniversary  occasions 
at  Bristol  the  process  of  saying  nothing  is  one  stage  more 
difficult.  Ingenuity  is  needed,  or  other-wise  what  is  said 
sounds  too  tame  for  the  reputation  of  the  speakers  to  be 
sustained.  If  the  speaker  has  an  ingenious  mind,  he 
soon  overcomes  the  difficulty  ;  but  then  he  ought  always 
to  be  judged  by  the  standard  of  what  is  creditable  to  him 
under  the  circumstances,  and  not  by  that  of  the  intrinsic 
merit  of  what  he  says.  He  has  done  well  if  he  has 
said  nothing  in  an  ingenious  way.  Judged  by  this 
standard,  Mr.  Plunkett’s  speech  at  the  “Dolphin”  gather¬ 
ing  was  one  of  considerable  merit.  He  had  of  course  to 
choose  some  topics,  for  there  must  be  a  background,  how¬ 
ever  shadowy,  to  every  speech.  He  chose  the  topics 
of  Parliamentary  obstruction,  of  the  Afghan  war,  and  of 
finance,  and  very  good  topics  they  were.  He  had  nothing 
to  say  on  any  of  them  which  he  at  all  wanted  to  say,  so  he 
started  fair,  and  his  ingenuity  could  be  satisfactorily 
measured.  He  first  described  the  nature  and  history  of 
Parliamentary  obstruction,  and  this  was  plain  sailing, 
except  that,  being  a  neat  and  lively  speaker,  he  made  the 
ordinary  points  with  more  than  an  ordinary  neatness  and 
liveliness.  But,  as  every  one  in  the  room  knew  already  as 
much  as  he  did  of  this  part  of  his  subject,  his  ingenuity 
was  not  taxed  until  he  got  a  step  farther.  He  had 
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described  the  evil,  and  then  with  playful  gravity  he 
described  the  remedy.  It  was  no  good  trying  to  alter  the 
rules  and  usages  of  the  House,  but  he  suggested 
that  the  English  constituencies  should  take  up  the 
matter  in  earnest,  and  instruct  their  representa¬ 
tives  that  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  allies  should  be 
suddenly  put  down.  What  the  constituencies  were  to  do, 
and  how  it  was  to  be  done,  and  how  the  House  would  be 
enlightened  or  strengthened  by  this  earnestness  of  the 
electors,  was  left  in  the  dark.  If  Mr.  Plunkett  could  have 
shown  how  the  Home  Rulers  could  bo  suppressed  by  its 
being  voted  at  Bristol  that  they  were  a  nuisance,  he  would 
indeed  have  had  something  to  say,  and  his  speech  would 
have  been  the  most  valuable  and  instructive  made  for 
many  a  day.  The  ingenuity  consisted  in  inspiring  his 
audience  with  the  persuasion  that  somehow  they,  if  they 
took  the  trouble,  could  do  what  no  one  in  the  House 
knows  how  to  do.  Mr.  Plunkett  shifted  his  own  burden 
on  the  noble  backs  of  the  members  of  the  Dolphin  Society, 
and  he  rightly  calculated  that  for  a  moment  they  would  be 
proud  to  bear  it.  His  contribution  on  the  vexed  subject 
of  the  Afghan  war  was  even  more  successful.  He 
guessed  that  his  hearers  would  be  tired  of  such  general 
themes  as  justice  and  frontiers,  and  would  be  delighted 
with  anything  telling,  local,  and  personal.  His  ingenuity 
was  equal  to  the  task,  and  Bristol  Conservatives  were 
nearly  sure  to  be  enraptured  with  the  brilliant  suggestion 
that  Shere  Ali  has  no  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Samuel 
Morley.  It  seemed  enough  to  strike  Liberals  dumb  if 
they  were  asked  whether  they  really  believed  that  even 
the  name  of  their  favourite  was  known  to  the  wild 
barbarians  whose  cause  Mr.  Morley  is  supposed  to  be 
defending.  There  was  no  argument  of  any  kind  in  the 
suggestion,  but  it  seemed  to  take  the  Liberals  down 
a  peg  if  they  were  to  be  asked  an  unexpected  and 
humiliating  question;  and  none  but  an  ingenious  man 
could  have  thought  of  it.  It  was  pei’haps  the  flush  of 
previous  success  that  prompted  Mr.  Plunkett  to  deal 
with  finance  in  a  way  which  was  almost  too  slight 
and  hazardous  to  be  regarded  as  an  exhibition  of 
ingenuity.  He  allowed  that  the  English  people  might 
have  to  pay  a  heavy  bill  if  there  was  an  Afghan  war ;  but 
he  ventured  to  hint  how  they  might  not  only  pay  the  bill 
without  feeling  ity  but  actually  put  money  into  their 
pockets.  If  only  while  the  Afghan  crisis  lasts  they 
would  give  up  drinking  more  than  is  good  for  them,  they 
would  save  so  much  that  the  Afghan  bill  would  be  a  flea- 
bite.  This  is  true,  and  it  is  also  true  that  a  man  who  can 
hope  that  drunkards  will  reform  in  order  that  India  may 
have  a  scientific  frontier  can  hope  anything. 

Lord  Carlingford  was  the  star  of  the  rival  assembly 
at  the  “  Anchor,”  and  it  cannot  be  fairly  said  of 
Lord  Carlingford  that  he  had  nothing  to  say.  So  far, 
indeed,  as  he  repeated  the  usual  Liberal  criticism 
on  the  Ministry,  he  had  nothing  new  to  say.  But  when 
he  entered  on  the  subject  of  the  proper  treatment  of  the 
subject  nationalities  of  the  Porte,  he  drew  attention  to 
what  is  the  real  divergence  of  opinion  between  those  of 
the  two  great  parties  who  have  any  pretension  to  be  called 
statesmen.  He  adopted  the  view  that  England  ought  to 
support  these  nationalities,  and  that  Europe  in  common 
ought  to  protect  them.  This  is  a  view  which  Austria 
has  for  years  been  trying  to  impress  on  successive 
English  Ministries  without  success,  and  with  no 
Ministry  was  it  less  successful  than  with  that  to 
which  Lord  Carlingford  belonged.  But  Lord  Car¬ 
lingford  is  too  honest  a  man  not  to  be  fair  to¬ 
wards  his  opponents,  and  he  acknowledged  that, 
whatever  might  be  the  demerits  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
it  had  at  least  done  much  for  the  Greeks  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Greek  kingdom.  Apart,  however,  from  this  topic 
of  the  subject  nationalities,  it  is  evident  that  Lord  Car¬ 
lingford  knew  that  he  had  little  or  nothing  to  say,  and 
that  to  fill  up  time  and  to  produce  the  desired  effect  he 
must  praciise  the  arts  to  which  ingenuity  is  the  key.  It 
£an  only  have  been  as  a  rhetorical  exercise  that  he  thought 
it  worth  while  to  ask  such  questions  as  whether  Sir  Henry 
W olff  is  going  to  institute  one  kind  of  suffrage  in  the 
boroughs  and  another  in  the  counties  of  Roumelia,  and 
whether  he  has  introduced  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill 
or  the  County  Government  Bill  into  the  territory  which 
he  is  providing  with  an  administrative  scheme.  There  is  no 
harm  in  such  questions  viewed  as  a  rhetorical  manoeuvre. 
They  were  meant  to  tickle  local  Liberals  just  as  Mr. 
Plunkett’s  question  whether  Shere  Ali  and  Mr.  Samuel  ; 


Morley  were  on  visiting  terms  was  meant  to  tickle  local 
Conservatives.  They  are  simply  the  flowers  of  after- 
dinner  oratory  in  the  hands  of  men  who  know  how  to 
make  an  after-dinner  speech.  But  the  same  excuse  can 
hardly  cover  Lord  Carlingford’s  suggestion  that  the 
Government  ought  to  leave  Afghanistan  alone  until  it  has 
settled  all  questions  in  European  Turkey  to  its  satis¬ 
faction.  If  a  statesman  recommends  a  specific  policy, 
it  ought  at  least  to  be  one  which  ho  believes  that, 
if  he  were  in  office,  he  could  and  would  adopt. 
It  is  impossible  fo  believe  that,  if  Lord  Carling¬ 
ford  was  acting  with  definite  responsibility,  he  would 
order  the  Indian  Government  to  take  no  notice 
Avhatever  of  the  Ameer  for  several  months.  Ho  Cabinet 
could  possibly  do  this.  It  may  be  that  the  Government 
has  got  us  into  a  sci’ape  unnecessarily  ;  it  may  be  that,  if 
there  is  still  an  opening  for  peace,  it  should  be  gladly 
accepted.  These  are  fair  matters  of  argument,  so  far  as 
argument  can  be  conducted  without  the  knowledge  of 
facts  as  a  basis.  But  that,  as  things  stand,  any  English 
Government  could  altogether  ignore  Afghanistan  for  an 
indefinite  period  is  incredible ;  and  Lord  Carlingford 
does  not  pave  the  way  for  the  return  of  his  party  to  office 
by  suggesting  that,  if  wiser  men  than  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment  were  at  the  head  of  affairs,  they  would  do  something 
obviously  impracticable. 


THE  FRENCH  RIGHT. 

ripHE  French  Right  has  spent  the  whole  of  the  summer 
-L  and  autumn  in  trying  to  find  something  that  its 
several  sections  can  agree  to  say  in  common  to  the  French 
nation.  The  early  winter  has  brought,  if  not  counsel,  at 
least  concord.  The  long  delayed  manifesto  appeared  on 
Wednesday,  and  the  Conservative  party  presents  for  the 
moment  a  united  front.  This  happy  result  has,  of  course, 
not  been  arrived  at  without  mutual  sacrifices.  As  the  com¬ 
ponent  elements  of  the  Right  are  hopelessly  divided  upon 
the  nature  of  the  Government  which  they  wish  to  see  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  Republic,  they  are  obliged  to  maintain  entire 
silence  upon  the  constructive  side  of  their  policy.  They 
come  before  France  as  pure  and  simple  critics,  unable  to 
create  anything;  but  not  for  that  reason  at  all  less  inclined  to 
find  fault  with  everything  that  has  been  created.  The  Go¬ 
vernments  which  have  succeeded  each  other  in  France  have 
left,  they  admit,  faithful  friends  behind  them  ;  but 
these  faithful  friends  have  consented  for  the  moment  to 
put  their  special  designs  in  their  pockets,  and  to  join 
hands  in  order  to  obtain  what  they  all  equally  need— a 
fair  field  and  as  much  favour  as  they  can  get.  At  a  time, 
they  say,  -when  all  our  adversaries  are  agreed  in  remodel¬ 
ling  our  fundamental  institutions,  party  preoccupations 
must  be  kept  in  the  background.  It  is  a  singular  charge 
to  find  in  the  mouth  of  a  coalition  which  agrees  upon 
nothing  except  the  necessity  of  remodelling  one,  at  least, 
of  the  fundamental  institutions  of  France — the  form  of 
Government.  The  authors  of  the  manifesto  are  very  in¬ 
dignant  at  the  inconsistency  of  men  who  call  themselves 
champions  of  the  Constitution  and  in  the  same  breath 
demand  its  revision ;  but  they  seem  to  have  no  eye  for  the 
inconsistency  of  men  who  preach  a  common  resistance  to 
attacks  upon  fundamental  institutions  when  the  only  tie 
that  binds  them  to  one  another  is  their  desire  to  overturn 
the  existing  order  of  things. 

The  manifesto  is  addressed  to  the  delegates  who  will 
have  to  vote  in  the  Senatorial  elections,  and  the  first 
argument  used  in  it  is  the  radical  nature  of  the  change 
which  the  Left  wishes  to  see  effected  in  the  Senate.  For 
three  years  the  Senate  has  been  a  Chamber  of  resistance. 
It  is  now  sought  to  change  it  into  a  Chamber  of  record. 
The  delegates  are  warned  not  to  imagine  that  the  mode¬ 
rate  Liberals  who  wish  to  retain  the  Senate  are  a  whit  less 
mischievous  than  the  Radicals  who  wish  to  abolish  it. 
The  distinction  is  wholly  one  of  method.  Both  parties 
hate  the  Senate  as  it  is,  and  if  once  the  need  of  a  change  is 
admitted,  it  matters  little  whether  the  means  adopted 
are  the  abolition  of  the  Conservative  majority  or  the 
abolition  of  the  Senate  itself — whether  a  single  and 
omnipotent  Assembly  is  substituted  for  two  Chambers, 
or  whether  both  Chambers  are  made  obedient  to  the  same 
watchword.  No  doubt  upon  this  point  the  Right  have  a 
great  deal  to  say  for  themselves.  Whenever  the  abstract 
notion  of  a  Second  Chamber  comes  under  debate,  the 
same  dilemma  presents  itself.  If  the  Second  Chamber 
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always  agrees  with  the  First,  it  is  useless  ;  if  it  frequently 
puts  itself  in  opposition  to  the  First,  it  is  mischievous. 
When  the  Second  Chamber  is,  as  it  is  in  England,  an  his¬ 
torical  body  which  represents  in  an  indirect  way  certain 
groups  of  interests  which  but  for  its  existence  might  not 
find  spokesmen  enough  in  the  Legislature,  this  dilemma 
is  lost  sight  of.  The  House  of  Lords  fulfils  so  many  useful 
functions  that  Englishmen  can  afford  to  be  indifferent 
to  any  v%,nt  of  logical  precision  which  may  cha¬ 
racterize  the  arguments  adduced  in  its  behalf.  But 
where  the  question  is  not,  Shall  a  House  of  Lords 
be  retained,  but  Shall  a  Senate  be  created  ?  there 
may  reasonably  be  a  difference  in  the  answer  given,  and 
the  French  Senate  has  not  been  long  enough  in  existence  j 
to  be  able  to  plead  prescription  as  a  sufficient  title.  The 
curious  thing  about  the  argument  of  the  Right  is  that  it 
treats  the  disagreement  of  the  Senate  with  the  Chamber  j 
of  Deputies  as  a  positive  reason  for  keeping  the  present 
majority  alive.  Vote  for  the  Conservative  candidates,  the 
manifesto  says  in  effect,  and  you  shall  see  how  steadily  the 
opposition  hitherto  offered  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
shall  be  maintained.  If  there  were  any  chance  of  bringing  1 
the  two  majorities  into  harmony  by  another  general  { 
election,  this  appeal  would  be  more  intelligible ;  but  there  j 
is  not  a  word  in  the  manifesto  which  points  to'  anything 
of  the  kind.  Whatever  happens,  it  seems  to  be 
thought,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  must  remain 
Radical  ;  the  only  breakwater  that  can  be  set  up  I 
against  its  inroads  is  a  Conservative  Senate,  pledged 
to  reject  everything  that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  pro-  J 
poses. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Right,  the  programme  of  the  Left 
consists  in  certain  specific  and  well-ascertained  points, 
not  one  of  which  would  go  for  anything  if  they  were 
submitted  to  a  Senate  constituted  like  the  present.  The 
Radicals,  says  the  manifesto,  want  to  tamper  with  the 
independence  of  the  magistracy,  to  expel  religion  from 
the  schools,  to  abolish  the  public  worship  estimates, 
and  so  to  leave  numbers  of  churches  without  priests 
and  numbers  of  parishes  without  churches.  Active  and  | 
experienced  officials  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  public 
service.  The  discipline  of  the  army  is  to  be  tampered 
with  ;  the  gendarmerie  are  to  be  withdrawn  from 
the  control  of  the  military  authorities  ;  and  the  in¬ 
comes  of  landowners  and  the  profits  of  manufac¬ 
turers  and  merchants  are  to  be  ascertained  by  troublesome 
experiments  in  order  to  impose  some  new  tax.  If  the 
Conservative  candidates  are  returned,  not  one  of  these 
designs  can  be  carried  out.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies 
may  vote  in  favour  of  them  time  after  time,  but  the  Senate 
will  be  immovable.  Even  if  the  Senatorial  delegates 
were  very  much  less  shrewd  than  we  believe  them  to  be, 
they  might  still  have  wit  enough  to  see  that,  if  their  object 
is  to  ensure  the  rejection  of  these  Radical  proposals,  it  will 
be  more  safely  attained  by  choosing  Senators  of  a  somewhat 
less  irreconcilable  type  than  that  put  forward  by  the 
Right.  The  assumption  that  the  present  Chamber,  or 
indeed  any  Chamber  that  can  be  expected  to  follow  it,  is 
certain  to  vote;  for  all  and  every  of  these  changes  is  a 
sufficiently  absurd  one.  But,  supposing  this  to  be  the  case, 
it  wrould  be  more  satisfactory  in  the  long  run  to  take  the 
sting  out  of  tic  Radical  programme  than  to  reject  the 
programme  altogether.  Of  course,  if  the  constituencies 
were  likely  to  .grow  weary  of  their  representatives,  that 
might  be  a  reason  for  the  Senate’s  assuming  a  more  posi-  j 
lively  hostile  attitude  than  it  would  otherwise  be  prudent  ! 
to  do.  If  an  appeal  is  to  be  carried  from  the  Chamber  of  ! 
Deputies  to  those  who  return  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
it  may  be  well  to  make  the  statement  of  the  case  on  each 
side  as  precise  and  unmistakable  as  possible.  But,  when  1 
the  persistence  of  a  Radical  majority  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  therefore  in  the  constituencies,  is  taken  as 
the  basis  of  the  argument,  the  natural  conclusion  is  that 
the  most  promising  way  of  enabling  the  Senate  to  offer 
an  effectual  resistance,  or  at  all  events  the  most 
effectual  resistance  possible,  to  Radical  designs  is  to 
return  Senators  who,  while  refusing  to  go  to  these 
lengths,  will  at  the  same  time  refuse  it  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  give  the  Chamber  an  excuse  for  abolishing 
the  Senate  altogether.  The  leaders  of  the  Right  have 
evidently  never  studied  the  policy  of  the  Duke  of  Well¬ 
ington  when  he  found  himself,  as  leader  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  direct  conflict  with  a  reformed  House  of 
Commons.  They  have  no  more  notion  of  averting  revolu¬ 
tion  by  concessions  than  any  of  their  predecessors.  Give  us 


a  majority  in  the  Senate,  they  say  to  the  delegates,  and  we 
will  promise  yon  that  this  majority  shall  offer  an  unyield¬ 
ing  resistance  to  every  Radical  proposal.  Yet  this  appeal 
is  made  by  men  who  are  perfectly  aware,  and  have  shown 
in  this  very  manifesto  that  they  are  aware,  that  there  is  a 
section  of  the  Radical  party  which  is  only  seeking  an 
excuse  for  abolishing  the  Senate.  They  have  the  wits  to 
perceive  the  danger ;  it  is  only  when  they  come  to  the 
means  of  averting  it  that  they  show  themselves  utterly 
without  judgment. 


THE  AMERICAN  FISHERIES  DISPUTE. 

T  is  unfortunate  that  the  Government  of  the  United ' 
_  States  should  revive  the  old  custom  of  unfriendly 
diplomatic  correspondence  with  England.  The  Treaty  of 
Washington  seemed  to  involve  unqualified  submission  to 
all  the  pretensions  which  had  up  to  that  time  been  devised 
by  the  American  people.  The  professed  advocates  of 
peace  have  not  yet  ceased  to  boast  of  the  triumphant  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  great  doctrine  of  arbitration ;  nor  have 
those  who  were  most  profoundly  dissatisfied  with  the 
Geneva  award  at  any  time  thought  of  disputing  its 
validity.  The  American  Government  has  confessed  the 
injustice  of  the  decision  by  refusing  to  recognize  a  large 
part  of  the  private  claims  which  were  alone  the  subject  of 
the  award.  A  considerable  part  of  the  sum  awarded 
in  error  for  damages  still  remains  at  the  disposal 
of  Congress ;  but  no  English  Minister  has  thought  of  sug¬ 
gesting  that  the  money  ought  perhaps  to  be  returned  to 
those  from  whom  it  was,  by  a  miscarriage  of  justice, 
demanded  and  obtained.  The  same  treaty  provided  for  a 
second  arbitration  to  determine  the  difference  of  value 
between  the  fisheries  to  which  American  and  Canadian 
fishermen  were  respectively  admitted.  A  Belgian  diplo¬ 
matist,  being  selected  by  both  parties  as  umpire,  undertook 
the  inquiry  after  long  delay  ;  and,  with  the  English  arbi¬ 
trator,  he  awarded  to  the  Canadians  a  fourth  or  fifth  part 
of  the  amount  which  they  claimed.  The  American  arbi¬ 
trator  refused  to  concur ;  and  at  first  his  Government 
seemed  inclined  to  allege  that  the  award  ought  to-  have 
complied  with  the  impossible  condition  of  unanimity.  The 
Secretary  of  State  suggests  the  abjection  in  his  late 
despatch ;  but  he  intimates  his  intention  of  not  insisting 
on  a  quibble  which  might  have  been  thought  inconceivable. 
The  award  of  about  1,000,000?.  is  therefore  admitted 
to  bo  good  in  form  and  substance ;  and  with  the  payment  of 
the  amount  the  great  principle  of  arbitration  would  have 
achieved  another  success  ;  but  the  United  States,  having  ob¬ 
tained  a  victory  as  plaintiffs  at  Geneva,  arc  not  disposed  to 
suffer  the  inconvenience  of  being  defendants  in  their  turn.  On 
the  recommendation  of  the  President,  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  has  voted  the  money,  and  the  Senate  has  autho¬ 
rized  the  Government  to  pay  it,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
discretion  ;  but  in  the  first  instance  the  Secretary  of  State 
was  instructed  to  remonstrate  against  the  supposed  injus¬ 
tice  of  the  award,  and  to  throw  on  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  the  responsibility  of  claiming  a  disputed  debt.  If  a 
similar  course  had  been  adopted  after  the  Geneva  decision, 
the  bad  faith  of  the  English  Government  would  have  been 
denounced  in  strong  language,  which  would  scarcely  have 
admitted  of  an  answer.  If  the  merits  of  a  dispute  remain 
open  after  they  have  been  submitted  by  agreement  to 
arbitration,  the  boasted  substitute  for  old-fashioned  diplo¬ 
macy  and  war  becomes  a  useless  fiction. 

The  arguments  by  which  Mr.  Evarts  impeaches  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  award  could  not  cause  the  English  Government 
much  embarrassment.  The  claim  has  become  a  judgment 
debt,  which  the  United  States  arc  bound  in  honour  to  dis¬ 
charge,  even  if  strict  legal  liability  cannot  be  created  even 
by  solemn  compact  between  sovereign  States.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  merits  could  only  lead  to  confusion  and 
misunderstanding.  Perhaps  Mr.  Evarts  himself  scarcely 
expected  to  reopen  the  controversy,  as  he  appears  to  have 
assigned  an  additional  reason  for  presenting  to  the  English 
Government  an  argument  which  might  have  been  pro¬ 
perly  addressed,  and  which  probably  was  addressed,  to 
the  arbitrators.  He  wishes,  it  seems,  to  guard  himself 
against  the  admission  for  ulterior  purposes  that  the  ad¬ 
judication  is  consistent  with  the  evidence.  His  suc¬ 
cessors  are  to  be  at  liberty  to  contend,  in  spite  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  that  the  New  England  fisheries  are  as 
productive  as  those  of  the  English  possessions.  It 
wall  not  bo  necessary  for  the  English  Government  to 
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anticipate  disputes  which  will  not  fail  to  occur  at  some 
future  time.  Lord  Salisbury  has  rightly  declined  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  merits  of  the  award  ;  and  the  present  discussion 
might  have  been  speedily  brought  to  an  end  if  an  unto¬ 
ward  event  had  not  provided  the  American  Government 
with  a  welcome  grievance.  By  the  treaty  American  fisher¬ 
men  were  allowed  to  exercise  their  calling  on  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland,  where  their  competition,  aided  perhaps  by 
superior  skill  and  better  plant,  is  naturally  distasteful  to 
their  local  rivals.  By  a  municipal  law  fishing  on  Sunday 
is  forbidden;  and  the  nets  of  some  American  fishermen 
who  had  disregarded  the  prohibition  were  cut  and 
otherwise  injured.  The  law  of  the  case  seems  to  be 
doubtful.  Mr.  Evarts  plausibly  contends  that  a  right 
conferred  by  treaty  cannot  be  limited  by  domestic  legis¬ 
lation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  seem  to  be  implied, 
in  any  agreement  for  the  admission  of  foreigners- 
to  the  enjoyment  of  equal  privileges  with  native 
subjects  or  citizens,  that  they  should  conform  to  police 
regulations.  If  foreigners  were  permitted  by  treaty  to 
become,  as  they  may  become  without  any  treaty,  licensed 
victuallers  in  England,  it  would  be  intolerable  that  they 
should  claim  a  monopoly  of  custom  by ,  pursuing  their 
vocation  after  midnight.  The  squabble,  whatever  may  be 
its  merits,  scarcely  justified  an  angry  and  litigious  demand 
for  reparation.  The  troubled  and  uncertain  condition  of 
European  and  Asiatic  politics  might  perhaps  have  seemed 
a  reason  for  forbearance,  rather  than  a  motive  for  annoy¬ 
ance.  It  is  evident  that  the  misadventure  in  Newfound¬ 
land  has  no  bearing  on  the  Canadian  award  ;  yet  Mr. 
Evarts  seemed  to  bo  disposed  to  make  the  payment  of  a 
debt  dependent  on  the  adjustment  of  a  novel  and  irrele¬ 
vant  claim. 

Confident  hopes  were  from  the  first  entertained  that 
the  dispute  would  not  be  pushed  to  extremity.  It  was 
of  course  out  of  the  question  that  England  should  go 
to  war  to  enforce  a  claim  of  a  million  sterling ;  but 
the  abandonment  of  the  demand  would  have  involved 
serious  difficulty.  In  this  matter  England  is  only  a 
trustee  for  Canada,  which  would  assuredly  hold  the  Impe¬ 
rial  Government  responsible  for  any  dereliction  of  its 
duties.  The  default  of  a  debtor  can  only  release  the 
liability  of  the  trustee  if  it  is  proved  that  it  was  impossible 
to  recover  the  amount.  Colonial  Ministers  are  not 
habitually  disposed  to  make  allowance  for  the  embarrass¬ 
ments  of  the  Home  Government ;  and  the  Canadians  would 
probably,  if  they  were  deprived  of  their  property,  complain 
that  they  were  controlled  in  their  foreign  relations  by  a 
Government  which  had  not  the  power  to  secure  justice 
for  its  dependencies.  It  is  possible  that  this  complication 
may  not  have  been  absent  from  the  thoughts  of  American 
politicians.  Those  among  them  who  desire  an  extension 
of  territory  watch  with  interest  and  satisfaction  every 
ground  of  disagreement  between  the  Home  and  Colonial' 
Governments.  If  England  could  be  induced  or  forced  to 
renounce  a  Canadian  claim  against  the  United  States,  the 
original  wrongdoer  might  probably  hope  to  profit  by  the 
result  of  his  own  repudiation  of  an  agreement.  Before 
the  arbitration,  when  the  compensation  for  the  fisheries 
was  estimated  at  a  sum  much  larger  than  the  amount  since 
awarded,  the  Canadians  complained  that  their  interests  had 
been  sacrificed  in  the  Washington  Treaty.  The  sub¬ 
mission  of  the  English  Government  to  an  impeachment 
of  the  awai’d  would  not  be  tamely  borne. 

Numerous  precedents  suggest  the  possibility  that  do¬ 
mestic  reasons  may  have  stimulated  Mr.  Evarts’s  patriotic 
vigilance.  Either  by  accident  or  of  set  purpose,  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  his  despatches  has  coincided  with  the  autumn 
elections  ;  and,  as  on  former  occasions,  all  parties  enthusi¬ 
astically  approve  of  any  demand  which  can  be  preferred 
against  England.  If  this  country  were  not,  against  its 
will,  condemned  to  serve  as  a  victim  or  scapegoat,  English 
politicians  would  have  been  generally  satisfied  with’  the 
victory  of  the  Republicans  in  many  Northern  States,  and 
more  especially  with  the  defeat  of  the  Greenback  faction, 
of  the  Communists,  and  of  General  Butler.  In  the  next 
House  of  Representatives  the  Democrats  will  have  a 
majority  ;  but  they  will  not  be  strong  enough  to  overrule 
the  President  s  veto.  Eor  the  first  time  in  many  years 
they  will  control  the  Senate,  but  only  by  a  small 
majority.  The  revolutionary  factions  seem  to  have 
collapsed,  and  they  will  probably  once  more  merre  in 
the  old  parties,  it  is  not  known  whether  the  Demo¬ 
crats  will  use  their  power  to  reform  the  tariff.  At  pre¬ 
sent  the  prospects  of  a  sounder  commercial  policy  arc 


not  encouraging.  The  most  important  among  the  imme¬ 
diate  results  of  the  election  will  be  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  year.  It  is 
even  reported  that  the  President  and  his  advisers  hope  to 
modify  the  legislation  of  last  Session  by  which  silver  was 
made  a  legal  tender  at  a  rate  exceeding  its  market  value. 
Far-seeing  American  politicians  will  observe  with  anxiety 
the  rc-establishmcnt  of  a  geographical  lino  of  demarca¬ 
tion  between  the  two  great  parties.  Wlr’le  the  Re¬ 
publicans  have  recovered  strength  in  the  North,  the 
Southern  Democrats  have  everywhere  re-established  their 
ancient  supremacy  in  their  own  States.  It  was  almost 
certain  that  the  superior  race  would  ultimately  shake  off 
the  unnatural  preponderance  of  the  emancipated  negroes  ; 
but  the  rapidity  of  the  reaction  has  surpassed  expec¬ 
tation. 


MR.  BUTT  AND  HOME  RULE. 

IT  is  discouraging  to  be  able  to  look  back  to  a  time  when 
Mr.  Butt  ranked  amongst  extravagant  and  im¬ 
practicable  politicians.  To-day,  by  comparison  with  cer¬ 
tain  other  Irish  members,  he  must  be  called  moderate  and 
reasonable.  It  is  not  that  he  has  changed.  What  Mr. 
Butt  was  that  substantially  he  is  still.  The  alteration  is 
in  those  who  were  once  content  to  be  his  followers,  but 
have  now  set  themselves  to  supplant  him.  The  interval 
between  Mr.  Butt  and  Mr.  Parnell  or  Mr.  Biggar  is 
something  astonishing.  When  we  cross  it  we  seem  to 
have  left  one  world  behind  and  to  be  living  in  another. 
Mr.  Butt  is  wrong  in  the  ends  which  ho  proposes  to 
himself,  but  he'is  content  to  pursue  them  by  Parliamentary 
and  constitutional  methods.  Mr.  Parnell  thinks  of  nothing 
but  the  end  he  has  in  view  ;  the  consequences  of  what  ho 
does,  be  they  remote  or  be  they  immediate,  do  not  seem 
to  concern  him  in  the  least.  Mr.  Butt’s  address  to 
the  electors  of  Limerick  brings  the  conflict  between  him¬ 
self  and  the  Home  Rulers  to  a  veiy  precise  issue.  There 
is  no  attempt  at  making  the  best  of  things  ;  no  effort  to 
disguise  how  serious  is  the  crisis  which  has  arisen  among 
the  Home  Rulers.  The  resolutions  adopted  at  Dublin  on 
the  2 2nd  of  last  month  recommend,  he  says,  the  adoption 
of  a  policy  which  involves  the  complete  and  total  break¬ 
up  of  the  existing  Irish  Parliarqentary  party.  It  is  not 
merely  that  Mr.  Parnell  thinks  that  one  thing  ought  to 
be  done  while  Mr.  Burr  prefers  another.  The  difference 
goes  deeper  than  any  question  of  tactics.  Mr.  Parnell’s 
policy  is  one  in  which  no  one  not  holding  Mr.  Parnell’s 
views  could  even  acquiesce.  Its  adoption  must  involve 
the  exclusion  from  Parliament  and  from  political  life  of 
Mr.  Butt  and  those  who  think  with  him.  They  cannot 
honestly  make  themselves  parties  to  measures  which 
would  do  Ireland  the  gravest  possible  injury.  The  Irish 
people  must  choose  between  the  alternatives  now  sub¬ 
mitted  to  them.  They  may  have  Mr.  Parnell  and 
obstruction,  or  they  may  have  Mr.  Butt  and  constitu¬ 
tional  action.  But  they  cannot  have  both ;  or  at  all 
e.vents  they  cannot  have  Mr.  Butt  unless  they  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  reject  the  counsels  which  Mr.  Parnell  has  given 
them  as  lately  as  in  the  present  month. 

This  is  plain  and  honest  speaking,  and  Mr.  Burr  de¬ 
serves  credit  for  his  consistent  refusal  to  conceal  vital 
differences  by  smooth  speeches.  Everything  points  to  a 
determination  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Parnell  to  retain  great¬ 
ness  by  the  same  arts  by  which  he  has  w’on  it.  He  means, 
when  Parliament  again  meets,  to  show  that  lie  has  the 
Government,  the  Opposition,  and  the  whole  legislative 
system  of  the  country  at  his  mercy ;  and  that  it  is  only  by 
avoiding  everything  that  may  irritate  or  displease  him  that 
we  can  hope  to"  get  laws  made  or  supplies  voted. 
As  between  his  policy  and  Mr.  Butt’s,  Englishmen  can 
have  no  hesitation  as  to  which  they  wmdd  best  like  to  see 
adopted  by  Irish  members.  Mr.  Butt  gives  the  House  of 
Commons  no  trouble ;  Mr.  Parnell  has  given  it  a  great 
deal  already,  and  threatens  to  give  it  more.  Mr.  Butt 
brings  on  Irish  questions  at  proper  times,  and  is  content 
when  he  has  secured  for  them  a  reasonable  amount  of  fair 
discussion.  Mr.  Parnell  is  less  anxious  to  bring  Irish 
questions  into  the  field  than  to  keep  Imperial  questions  out 
of  it.  He  is  the  most  consistent  of  Home  Rulers,  because, 
if  Ireland  cannot  be  ruled  at  Dublin,  he  would  rather  she 
were  not  ruled  at  all.  Mr.  Butt  allows,  and  indeed  invites, 
the  Imperial  Parliament  to  legislate  for  Ireland.  Mi-. 
Parnell  objects  to  its  even  legislating  for  England  until  it 
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has  formally  abandoned  its  present  mischievous  pretension 
to  legislate  for  Ireland.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  it 
is  quite  intelligible  that  Mr.  Parnell’s  policy  should  com¬ 
mend  itself  to  Irishmen  as  more  likely  to  answer  its  pur¬ 
pose  than  Mr.  Butt’s.  The  difference  between  them  is 
this.  Mr.  Butt  wishes  to  convince  Parliament  that  Home 
Rule  is  a  good  thing  for  the  Empire.  Mr.  Parnell  wishes 
to  coerce  Parliament  into  granting  it,  even  though  it  moy 
be  a  bad  thing  for  the  Empire.  Of  these  two  objects,  the 
second,  incredible  as  it  appears,  is  of  course  not  absolutely 
impossible.  It  is  very  nearly  impossible,  indeed,  within  the 
limits  to  which  Mr.  Parnell  professedly  confines  himself, 
because,  if  Parliament  were  forced  to  grant  Home  Rule 
to  Ireland,  it  would  be  better  to  go  further  and  grant  her 
independence.  Ireland  at  open  war  with  England  would 
be  less  dangerous  than  Ireland  nominally  united  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  really  using  her  power  to  paralyse  national 
action.  Still  it  is  conceivable  that  England  might  be 
driven  by  stress  of  circumstances  to  consent  to  any  terms 
which  Ireland  on  the  morrow  of  a  successful  revolt 
might  choose  to  impose ;  and  it  is  also  conceivable  that 
the  Irish  representatives,  acting  in  unison — a  danger  which 
happily  seems  still  distant — might  make  government  so  im¬ 
possible  that  it -would  be  politic  to  send  them  about  their 
business  without  waiting  for  a  revolt.  Wild  as  these  fancies 
may  seem,  things  as  improbable  have  happened  in  the 
world’s  history,  though  at  very  rare  intervals ;  and  we 
can  understand,  therefore,  that  Irishmen  may  think  Mi1. 
Parnell’s  plan  worth  trying— at  all  events  so  long  as  they 
incur  no  inconvenient  consequences  by  the  experiment. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Butt’s  attitude  is  really  puzzling. 
Here  is  a  very  able,  clearsighted  man  who  has  apparently 
persuaded  himself  that  Home  Rule  can  be  so  presented  to 
the  English  people  as  to  make  them  honest  converts  to 
it.  Mr.  Parnell’s  wildest  visions  are  sane  by  the  side  of 
this.  If  there  were  no  other  reason  for  feeling  assured 
that  Englishmen  will  never  come  round  to  Mr.  Butt’s 
views,  the  working  of  Home  Rule  in  Hungary  would 
be  all  that  is  needed  to  produce  conviction.  He  cannot 
hope  that  the  experiment  of  a  dual  Government  would 
be  tried  in  Ireland  under  more  favourable  conditions 
than  those  under  which  it  was  tried  in  Hungary.  It 
-was  supposed  to  be  a  certain  means  of  regenerating 
Austria,  of  putting  her  in  harmony  with  modern  ideas, 
of  enabling  her  to  take  a  new  departure  as  a  Great 
Power.  Yet,  in  so  far  as  the  Home  Rule  doctrines 
have  been  adhered  to,  Austrian  policy  has  gone  for 
nothing  in  Europe  throughout  the  discussion  of  a 
question  in  which  she  has  a  direct  and  profound  interest ; 
while,  in  so  far  as  Austrian  policy  has  counted  for  any¬ 
thing  in  Europe,  it  has  been  by  casting  the  Home  Rule 
principle  to  the  winds.  What  is  true  of  Austria  and 
Hungary  would  be  equally  true  of  England  and  Ireland. 
Whenever  a  question  of  foreign  policy  arose  upon  which 
English  and  Irish  opinion  happened  to  bo  divided — and 
where  two  countries  belong  to  different  religions  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  prevent  their  differing  upon  questions  of  foreign 
policy — there  would  be  the  same  incapacity  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  take  any  decided  course  that  there  has  been  in  the 
Austrian  Government  as  regards  Bosnia.  Two  nations 
cannot  any  more  than  two  human  beings  walk  together  un¬ 
less  they  are  agreed,  and  dual  government  is  really  nothing 
more  than  a  provision  that  they  shall  walk  together, 
while  depriving  them  of  the  means  of  coming  to  an  agree¬ 
ment.  If  the  two  nations  are  equal  in  numbers  and 
strength,  it  is  a  device  for  reducing  both  to  impotence.  If 
the  two  nations  are  unequal  in  numbers  and  strength,  it  is 
a  device  for  making  an  artificial  equilibrium  between  forces 
which  are  naturally  unequal.  Supposing  the  weaker 
nation  to  care  more  for  its  own  views  than  for  the  great¬ 
ness  and  reputation  of  the  common  Empire,  it  will  of 
course  be  pleased  at  such  an  arrangement.  But  to  expect 
that  the  stronger  nation  will  ever  assent  to  it  except  under 
pressure  of  an  overwhelming  necessity  is  to  credit  it  with 
a  folly  which  is  proof  against  the  plainest  teachings  of  ex¬ 
perience. 

When,  therefore,  Mr.  Butt  speaks  hopefully  of  the  success 
of  his  policy,  and  maintains  that  under  his  guidance  more 
has  been  done  to  make  the  voice  of  Ireland  respected  and 
influential  than  was  ever  done  before,  the  only  explanation 
that  offers  itself  is  that  he  mistakes  the  reasonable  desire 
of  Parliament  to  meet  the  needs  and  consult  the  wishes 
of  every  part  of  the  Empire  for  a  readiness  to  leave 
Ireland  free  to  provide  for  her  own  wants  and  to  consult 
her  own  wishes.  The  truth  is,  as  Mr.  Butt  sees  clearly 


enough  when  the  fable  deals  with  Mr.  Parnell,  that 
Parliament  is  naturally  least  willing  to  legislate  for 
Ireland  when  Ireland  is  most  peremptory  in  demanding 
a  Legislature  of  her  own.  The  result  of  Mr.  Parnell’s 
mode  of  managing  the  Home  Rule  party  has  natu¬ 
rally  been  to  make  Mr.  Butt’s  method  seem  by  com¬ 
parison  in  the  highest  degree  conciliatory  and  attractive. 
Whenever,  therefore,  Mr.  Butt  has  had  a  measure  to  bring 
forward,  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  disposed  to  go 
as  far  as  possible  to  meet  him ;  and  as  some  of  the  mea¬ 
sures  in  which  he  is  interested  have  in  themselves  con¬ 
siderable  claims  on  the  attention  of  Parliament,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  he  seems  to  himself  to  have  had  an  unusually 
good  time.  It  would  be  an  entire  mistake,  however,  to  infer 
that,  because  Mr.  Butt’s  voice  has  been  respected  and 
iniluential,  the  voice  of  Ireland,  in  the  sense  of  a  voice 
demanding  Home  Rule,  has  been  inspected  and  in¬ 
fluential.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  the 
Homo  Rule  party  has  lost  ground  in  the  country 
rather  than  gained  it,  and  that  the  temptation 
to  coquet  with  it,  to  which  Liberal  candidates  have  occa¬ 
sionally  yielded,  is  likely  to  be  weaker  at  the  next  election 
than  at  the  last.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  we  entirely 
concur  in  Mr.  Butt’s  criticism  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  policy. 
The  difference  between  ns  is  that  we  also  hold  that 
the  fall  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  policy,  which  is  certain  to 
happen  in  Parliament  whenever  the  House  of  Commons 
makes  up  its  mind  to  join  battle,  and  will,  it  may  be 
hoped,  happen  in  Ireland  as  soon  as  its  fate  in  Parliament 
is  decided,  is  likely  to  involve  the  fall  of  Mr.  Butt’s 
policy.  Differing  in  everything  else,  they  have  the 
common  vice  of  expecting  England  to  consent  to  political 
effacement,  and  in  the  possession  of  that  common  vice 
they  will  find  the  cause  of  a  common  failure. 


STRIKES  AND  TIIE  POOR-LAW. 

AMONG  the  many  papers  on  all  kinds  of  subjects  con¬ 
nected  with  local  administration  which  are  buried  in 
the  appendices  to  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  there  is  a  short  Report  by  Mr.  Davy 
on  a  strike  which  took  place  last  year  at  Bolton.  It  may 
seem  strange  that  a  Report  dealing  with  what  is  un¬ 
fortunately  so  very  common  a  thing  as  a  strike — and  that, 
too,  a  strike  with  nothing  exceptional  in  it  as  regards 
dimensions  or  character — should  call  for  notice.  But  Mr. 
Davy  has  raised  very  succinctly  and  temperately  a  question 
which  threatens  to  become  of  continually  greater  import¬ 
ance.  The  authors  of  a  strike  are  seldom  either  the  only 
or  the  greatest  sufferers  by  it.  In  this  case  about  eighteen 
hundred  men  ceased  working,  and  had  to  be  supported 
out  of  the  resources  of  their  Union.  But  the  result  was 
to  throw  out  of  employment  twelve  thousand  five  hundred 
persons,  including  about  five  thousand  women  ;  and  as  the 
great  majority  of  these  belonged  to  no  Union,  and 
received  no  strike  pay,  they  were  necessarily  left 
dependent  on  charity  or  the  Poor-law.  It  follows 
from  this  that  Trade-Unions  are  able  to  use  the 
rates  as  a  subsidiary  means  of  prolonging  a 
strike.  As  Mr.  Davy  very  truly  puts  it,  in  then- 
struggle  with  the  employers  “  they  are  to  a  certain  extent 
“  assisted  by  a  fund  mainly  levied  from  the  employers 
“  themselves.”  This  circumstance  has.  often  been  insisted 
on  during  recent  strikes,  but  it  has  usually  been  made  the 
occasion  of  a  useless  attack  upon  the  principle  of  a  Poor- 
law.  Anomalous  and  communistic  as  this  principle  may 
be,  there  is  not  the  smallest  chance  of  its  being  abandoned. 
Experience  is  daily  showing  that  in  the  long  run  the  public 
arc  far  more  inclined  to  make  the  conditions  of  poor  relief 
too  easy  than  to  abolish  poor  relief  altogether.  As  a 
crusade  "of  this  kind  is  certain  to  end  in  nothing,  nothing 
can  be  gained  by  entering  upon  it  ;  and,  moreover, 
there  are  very  solid  reasons  for  maintaining  the  prin¬ 
ciple,  even  while  recognizing  the  abuses  to  which 
it  is  inevitably  open.  Mr.  Forster  has  pointed  out 
that  the  freedom  from  revolution  which  this  country 
has  enjoyed  may  in  part  be  traced  to  the  fact  that 
no  man  in  it  need  die  of  starvation.  The  connexion 
between  the  effect  and  the  supposed  cause  is  not  capable 
of  logical  demonstration;  but  the  hypothesis  is  at  all 
events  a  probable  one.  The  knowledge  that  destitution 
has  a  legal  right  to  relief  may  make  the  English  poor 
less  thrifty  than  the  poor  of  countries  where  destitution 
stands  on  the  same  level  as  minor  forms  of  distress,  and  is  left 
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to  be  dealt  with  by  private  charity,  but  it  may  at  the  same 
time  make  them  very  much  less  bitter  against  the  classes 
whose  maintenance  is  assured.  If  the  principle  of  a  1  oor- 
law  is  to  be  retained,  it  is  impossible  entirely  to  prevent 
its  being  occasionally  turned  to  account  by  the  Trade- 
Unions.  “The  Guardians,”  says  Mr.  Davy,  “can  only 
“  refuse  all  relief  to  persons  who  are  destitute  from  being 
“  out  of  employment  in  cases  where  it  can  be  shown  speci- 
“  fically  that  the  applicant  for  relief  can  obtain  work  at 
“  a  certain  place  and  time.”  They  “  are  not  discharged 
“from  their  responsibility  by  merely  pointing  out  in 
“  general  terms  that  employment  can  be  obtained  some- 
“  where.”  It  is  evident  that  in  the  majority  of  trade 
quarrels  the  Guardians  are  not  able  to  point  to  a  specific 
place  and  time  at  which  there  is  work  to  be  had.  In  the 
case  of  lock-outs  the  essence  of  the  situation  is  that  the 
masters  will  not  offer  work,  and  even  in  a  strike  it  is 
seldom  that  a  man  can  find  employment  by  himself.  In 
this  Bolton  strike  it  is  probable  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  non-Unionists,  and  some  perhaps  of  the  Unionists, 
would  have  been  glad  to  go  on  working.  But  the  action 
of  the  eighteen  hundred  men  who  struck  necessitated  the 
closing  of  the  mills,  and  as  long  as  they  remained  closed 
there  were  thousands  of  hand^  who  had  really  no  choice 
but  to  stand  idle.  So  long  as  destitution  constitutes  a 
claim  to  poor  relief,  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  difference 
between  the  destitution  caused  by  a  strike  and  the  desti¬ 
tution  caused  by  something  else. 

There  can  be  no  question,  however,  that  the  evil  and 
danger  of  such  a  state  of  things  is  considerable.  When 
men  strike  in  reliance  on  a  large  accumulated  fund,  they 
are  at  all  events  dealing  with  their  own  money,  and  inas¬ 
much  as  such  a  fund  cannot  be  got  together  in  a  day,  the 
habit  of  looking  at  the  possession  of  it  as  a  proper  prelimi¬ 
nary  to  a  strike  necessarily  tends  to  make  strikes  less 
frequent.  But  when  men  strike  with  no  more  discouraging 
prospect  than  the  knowledge  that,  if  the  worst  comes  to 
the  worst,  they  will  be  relieved  individually  out  of  the 
poor-rates,  they  are  under  no  inducement  to  calculate 
consequences,  and  they  are  really  striking,  not  at 
their  own  cost  so  much  as  at  that  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours.  The  most  ardent  defender  of  Unionism  must 
admit  that  anything  which  encourages  reckless  striking 
is  an  evil,  and  that,  however  desirable  it  may  be  that 
workmen  should  be  left  perfectly  free  to  sell  their  labour 
on  their  own  terms,  they  ought  not  to  draw  upon  the 
community  for  assistance  in  making  those  terms  harder. 
It  may  be  thought  that  the  Guardians,  at  all  events,  will 
be  keenly  alive  to  this  danger,  and  that,  as  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  ratepayers,  they  will  do  all  that  the  law 
allows  them  to  do  to  discourage  applications  for  relief 
which  have  their  origin  in  destitution  following  upon  a 
strike.  Mr.  Davy  warns  us  that  this  is  by  no  means  uni¬ 
versally  the  case.  “  During  periods  of  distress  caused  by 
“  strikes  and  lock-outs,”  he  says,  “there  is  always  a  con- 
“  siderable  risk  that  the  Poor-law  may  be  used  to  promote 
“  private  interests.”  How,  it  will  be  asked,  can  it  be  to  the 
private  interests  of  any  one  except  the  workmen  that  the 
rates  should  be  drawn  upon  to  furnish  indirect  help  to  a 
strike  ?  The  answer  is  that,  in  dealing  with  workmen  on 
strike,  an  employer  has  ordinarily  two  ends  in  view.  He 
is  anxious,  of  course,  to  bring  the  workmen  to  consent  to 
his  terms.  But  he  is  also  anxious  that  they  should  re¬ 
main,  so  to  say,  within  hearing  of  the  terms  which  he 
offers.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  greater  or  less 
severity  with  which  the  Poor-law  is  administered  during 
a  strike  may  make  all  the  difference  to  the  result.  If 
relief  is  to  be  had  on  easy  terms,  the  men  have  little 
temptation  to  wander  away  in  search  of  work.  If  relief 
is  only  to  be  had  on  very  stringent  terms,  they  will  be 
under  considerable  temptation  to  do  this.  Much  as  an 
employer  may  dislike  the  notion  that  the  rates  to  which 
he  contributes  are  really  helping  his  workmen  to  hold 
their  own  against  him,  he  may  still  more  dislike  the 
prospect  of  having  the  town  left  bare  of  workmen  by  the 
time  that  the  rate  of  wages  has  somehow  been  settled. 
There  is  therefore  a  very  real  danger,  if  this  view  finds 
representatives  on  the  Board  of  Guardians,  that  relief  may 
be  given  “  with  the  deliberate  purpose,  either  expressed  or 
“  implied,  of  preventing  the  men  from  leaving  the  town 
“  and  thus  producing  a  scarcity  of  labour  when  the  strike 
“  is  over.”  Nor  are  the  employers  the  only  class  who  are 
likely  to  be  influenced  by  this  wish.  The  shopkeepers 
have  an  equal  interest  in  not  losing  customers  who  are 
already  in  their  debt,  who  are  quite  unable  to  pay  what 


they  owe,  and  from  whom,  if  they  once  leave  the  town, 
they  are  likely  to  get  nothing.  It  is  a  very  natural 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Guardians  that  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  using  the  rates  for  a  purpose  as  to  which  all 
parties  ai’e  agreed.  The  workmen  wTant  the  relief;  the 
employers  and  the  shopkeepers  want  to  “  keep  the  men 
“  together,”  which  can  only  be  done  by  giving  them  relief. 
Yet,  for  all  that,  it  is  plain  that  the  poor-rate  cannot  be 
thus  applied  without  great  public  danger.  However  suc¬ 
cessful  the  Guardians  may  be  in  disguising  the  fact  from 
themselves  under  the  pressure  of  local  and  temporary  con¬ 
venience,  relief  freely  and  pleasantly  given  out  of  the  rates 
during  a  strike  is  really  a  subsidy  contributed  by  the 
public  to  the  extension  and  multiplication  of  strikes.  The 
effect  is  not  as  direct  and  unmistakable  as  though  the 
Guardians  were  to  vote  a  grant  in  aid  to  the  Union  funds, 
but  it  comes  to  much  the  same  thing  in  the  end.  The 
men  are  encouraged  to  strike  in  reliance  upon  other  and 
larger  resources  than  their  own,  and  the  most  salutary 
and  effectual  sanction  to  which  the  action  of  the  Unions 
can  be  subjected  is  proportionately  weakened.  The  par¬ 
ticular  employers,  the  particular  shopkeepers,  the  parti¬ 
cular  workmen  may  be  benefited  by  the  Guardians’  policy; 
but  it  is  at  the  expense  ultimately  of  employers,  shop¬ 
keepers,  and  workmen  all  over  the  country.  The  imme¬ 
diate  distress  is  relieved  at  the  cost  of  multiplying  occa¬ 
sions  of  similar  distress. 

Out  of  the  dilemma  thus  created  there  is  no  complete 
escape.  The  contradiction  must  remain  that,  while  policy 
forbids  us  to  refuse  relief  to  destitution,  however  caused,  it 
also  forbids  us  to  grant  relief  to  destitution  when  caused 
by  strikes.  But,  though  a  complete  escape  is  impossible, 
a  partial  escape  is  within  our  reach.  W e  can  fall  back 
on  the  principle  w’hich  underlies  the  English  Poor-law, 
and  while  relieving  destitution  take  every  precaution  to 
make  sure  that  it  is  destitution.  So  long  as  there  is  any 
possibility  of  men  getting  work  by  going  elsewhere  to 
look  for  it,  there  is  no  certainty  that  the  distress  which 
makes  them  apply  for  relief  has  reached  the  point  of  desti¬ 
tution.  A  man  is  not  destitute  if  by  walking  ten  miles  he 
can  find  work  which  is  denied  him  in  his  own  town  by 
the  existence  of  a  strike  or  a  lock-out.  Relief  which  dis¬ 
poses  him  to  stay  at  home  in  pi’eference  to  walking  this 
ten  miles  is  given  to  something  short  of  destitution,  and 
is  consequently  not  the  kind  of  relief  contemplated  by  the 
English  Poor-law.  The  object  of  the  Guardians  during  a 
strike  should  be  to  see  that  no  man  who  is  really  destitute 
is  left  without  assistance,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make 
the  conditions  of  relief  sufficiently  irksome  to  ensure  that 
a  man  will  ordinarily  not  accept  it  until  he  has  tried  every 
other  way  of  supporting  himself  and  found  that  they  have 
all  failed  him.  The  familiar  distinction  between  indoor 
and  outdoor  relief  supplies  the  Guardians  with  an  adequate 
machinery  for  applying  this  discriminating  test.  It  has 
been  proved  again  and  again  that,  with  very  rare  excep¬ 
tions,  a  man  will  not  go  into  the  workhouse  until  he  has 
exhausted  his  stock  of  expedients  to  keep  out  of  it.  To 
be  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  seems  to  be  regarded  as  no 
discredit  to  a  man.  There  is  money  going,  and  why  should 
not  he  have  it  as  well  as  another  P  But  to  bo  in  receipt  of 
indoor  relief  does  seem  to  involve  discredit.  Indeed  the 
idea  of  pauperism  is  hardly  associated  with  any  relief 
except  that  which  is  given  in  the  workhouse.  If  all  appli¬ 
cations  for  assistance  arising  out  of  a  strike  were  dealt  with 
by  the  offer  of  the  house,  there  would  be  fair  ground  to 
feel  sure  that  no  really  destitute  case  had  been  neglected, 
while  none  which  fell  short  of  destitution  had  been  re¬ 
lieved.  It  is  difficult,  no  doubt,  to  induce  Guardians  to 
subordinate  particular  and  local  considerations  to  larger 
and  more  general  interests  ;  but  to  overcome  this  unwill¬ 
ingness  by  combined  persuasion  and  pressure  is  among 
the  most  important  of  the  functions  for  which  the  Local 
Government  Board  exists. 


CIVILIZATION*  AND  NOISE. 

N  an  interesting  lecture  delivered  a  year  or  two  ago  at  the 
Royal  Institution  on  the  injurious  effects  of  the  wear  and  tear 
of  modern  life,  in  which  noise  is  a  main  constituent  element,  Mr. 
Greg  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  the  subject  as  concerning  no 
mere  fanciful  or  sentimental  grievance,  but  one  directly  affecting 
the  comfort,  the  health,  and  the  brain  power  of  the  rising  gene¬ 
ration.  Mr.  Sully  has  taken  up  one  aspect  of  the  question  in  his 
paper  on  “  Civilization  and  Noise  ”  in  the  current  number  of  the 
Fortnightly  Review,  and  he  seems  to  us  to  make  out  a  strong 
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case.  It  is  easy  to  dismiss  such  complaints  as  “  unmanly,”  or  to 
say  that  society  cannot  be  expected  to  conform  its  habits  to  the 
tastes  or  caprices  of  the  “  superfine.”  Such  generalities  are  un¬ 
meaning  in  themselves,  and  must  be  judged  entirely  by  reference 
to  the  subject-matter  to  ■which  they  are  applied.  Thirty  or  forty 
years  ago  the  disgraceful  system  of  bullying  which  still  survived 
in  some  of  our  great  public  schools  was  defended  by  just  the  same 
plea.  “  Unmanly  ”  is  just  one  of  those  convenient  terms,  like  “  heter¬ 
odox,”  or  “  atheistic,”  or  “  morbid,”  which  have  indeed  a  very  real 
and  appreciable  meaning  of  their  own,  but  which  are  easily  and 
frequently  perverted  into  meaning  anything  that  the  speaker  chooses 
to  sneer  at  or  to  denounce.  Mr.  Kingsley  in  one  of  his  earlier  novels 
describes  what  he  calls  “  Pusevism  ”  as  “  the  science  of  calling 
things  ‘  painful  ’  ”  ;  to  call  things  “  unmanly  ”  might  with  at  least 
equal  correctness  be  described  as  an  attribute  of  modern  Philis¬ 
tinism.  Neither  again  can  it  be  said  with  any  truth  that  the 
question  raised  by  Mr.  Sully  concerns  literary  men  exclusively. 
It  does  no  doubt  very  directly  interest  them,  but  it  affects  many 
others  besides.  We  cannot  doubt  that  he  is  pleading  the  cause  of 
a  large  and  increasing  section  of  society,  though  it  may  still  per¬ 
haps  be  a  minority — a  section,  too,  as  he  justly  points  out, 
which  includes  “  some  of  the  most  valuable  members  of  society,  and 
of  those  who  by  patient  study  and  research  are  continually  adding 
to  the  general  moral  and  material  store  of  the  national  life.”  For 
it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  sensibility  to  noise  is  a 
morbid  symptom,  a  mark  of  a  feeble  organization.  Schopenhauer 
even  went  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  persons  who  are  indifferent 
to  noise  are  intellectually  dull  and  insensible  to  mental  impressions 
of  all  kinds,  whereas  men  of  highly  developed  intellect,  like 
Kant,  Gothe,  or  Jean  Paul,  always  complain  of  noise.  We 
may  add  that,  according  to  the  general  verdict  of  medical  autho¬ 
rities,  there  has  been  of  late  years  a  marked  increase  of  nervous 
disorders  of  all  kinds,  due  in  great  measure  to  this  cause.  The 
growing  feeling  in  favour  of  wood-pavement,  which  has  been  laid 
down  in  some  parts  of  the  City  and  elsewhere  to  the  great  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  relief  of  the  inhabitants,  supplies  one  evidence  that 
this  is  beginning  to  bo  understood,  and  an  important  step  would 
be  gained  if  that  method  of  paving  were  to  become  general. 

But  another  preliminary  objection  is  sometimes  urged,  to  which 
Mr.  Sully  has  more  than  sufficiently  replied,  so  far  as  regards  the 
relative  sensibility  of  sight  and  hearing,  to  the  effect  that 
offences  agaibst  the  ear  come  under  the  same  category  as  offences 
against  the  nose  or  the  eyes.  And  of  course  the  sooner  that 
offences  of  all  three  kinds  can  be  brought  under  control  the 
better.  We  have  no  doubt  that  an  improved  standard  of  good 
taste  and  good  feeling  would  tend,  for  instance,  to  banish  the 
vile  scents,  with  which  a  great  many  people  delight  to  saturate 
themselves,  from  circles  where  they  are  likely  to  prove  offensive. 
But  there  is  surely  a  very  clear  and  broad  distinction  between 
the  cases  thus  treated  as  parallel.  As  regards  the  eye  Mr.  Sully 
has  dwelt  on  this  distinction  at  some  length,  his  main  point 
being  that  it  is  on  the  whole  very  much  easier  to  keep  oneself  free 
from  offensive  sights  than  from  offensive  sounds.  One  need 
not  look,  but  one  cannot  help  hearing.  To  take  the  common 
example  of  a  butcher's  shop — and  there  are  a  great  many  people 
to  whom  both  the  sight  and  smell  of  raw  meat  are  sickening — it 
can  usually  bo  avoided  by  shutting  your  eyes  or  crossing  the 
street,  and  at  most  the  annoyance  is  of  only  momentary  duration  ; 
while  the  roar  of  a  noisy  thoroughfare  under  your  windows,  or  the 
persistent  strumming  of  a  tuneless  piano  through  a  party-wall, 
may  worry  and  interrupt  you  for  hours  together.  And  though 
you  cannot  shut  your  noSe,  as  you  can  shut  your  eyes,  offensive 
smells — apart  from  those  arising  from  bad  drains  and  the  like, 
which  indicate  a  still  more  serious  mischief  requiring  prompt 
remedy — are,  to  say  the  least,  not  nearly  so  often  forced  on  one’s 
endurance  as  harsh  and  distracting  sounds,  and  are  not  equally  in¬ 
jurious.  For  noise,  be  it  remembered,  is  not  merely  disagreeable,  as 
has  already  been  implied ;  it  frequently  involves  also  waste  of 
health,  of  brainpower,  and  of  time — which,  it  need  hardly  be  added, 
means  in  many  cases  waste  of  money  also.  As  to  the  comparative 
increase  of  pain  and  pleasure  to  eye  and  ear  produced  by  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  civilization  Mr.  Sully  very  justly  observes : — 

One  may  pretty  safely  affirm  that  not  even  the  most  fastidious  eye  re¬ 
ceives  an  amount  of  pain  from  discordant  combinations  of  colour  which  is 
worthy  to  be  named  beside  the  ample  volume  of  exhilarating  sensation  with 
which  its  colour-world  provides  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  torments  of  the 
ear  are  so  great  and  numerous,  that  it  may  be  well  doubted  whether  the 
organ  is  compensated  by  all  the  magical  delight  of  orderly  tone.  Accord¬ 
ingly  a  pessimist,  who  is  concerned  to  disprove  the  advantages  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  progress,  could  hardly  do  better  than  plead  the  cause  of  that 
organ  of  sense,  which  learns  more  profoundly  than  any  other  the  truth  that 
growth  involves  suffering. 

And  again 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  how  much  greater  is  the 
disturbing  force  of  sounds  than  that  of  sights.  The  moving  panorama  of 
a  London  street  would  no  doubt  tend  to  distract  a  student  bent  on  thinking 
out  some  difficult  scientific  problem,  even  if  it  were  unaccompanied  by 
noise  ;  yet  nobody  supposes  that  the  effect  in  this  case  would  be  at  all  com¬ 
mensurable  with  that  of  our  actual  noisy  thoroughfares.  For  one  tiling,  we 
can  at  will  shut  off  completely,  or  nearly  so,  the  avenues  of  the  eye,  whereas 
nature  has,  in  the  case  of  man,  left  the  ear  without  any  power  of  self-pro¬ 
tective  movement.  But  more  than  this,  the  exciting  aud  disturbing  in¬ 
fluence  of  sound  seems  to  he  much  more  pervading  and  enduring  than  that 
of  sight.  Wo  can  recover  ourselves  from  the  agitation  produced  by  a  sudden 
flash  of  light  much  more  readily  than  from  the  mental  commotion  induced 
by  a  loud  explosive  sound,  lu  this  respect,  then,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
purely  sensory  pain,  the  cultivation  of  the  ear  appears  to  be  attended  with 
a  much  larger  increase  of  suffering  than  that  of  the  eye. 


To  most  persons  of  course  one  kind  of  noise  is  moro  distressing- 
than  another.  Schopenhauer  thought  nothing  worse  than  “  the 
explosion  of  the  truly  infernal  whips  cracking  in  the  reverberating 
streets,”  which  “  paralyses  the  brain,  cuts  to  pieces  all  sense,  and 
murders  thought.”  Mr.  Sully  himself  finds  “  the  piercing  noise  of 
a  train,  when  brought  to  a  standstill  by  a  break,  about  as  hideous 
a  noise  as  he  knows,”  and  we  are  disposed  to  agree  with  him. 
But  there  is  an  important  point  to  he  noticed  over  and  above  the 
loudness  and  harsh  dissonance — “  the  jarring  or  jerky  excitation 
of  the  nervous  fibres” — which  makes  noise  so  unpleasant;  and 
that  is  its  disturbing  iniluence,  whether  it  interrupts  our  intellec¬ 
tual  activity  or  our  rest :  — 

Everybody  knows  how  hard  it  is,  in  the  stillness  of  night,  not  to  listen 
to  a  scries  ot'  recurving  sounds,  such  as  those  of  dropping  water,  a  window 
creaking  with  the  wind,  and  so  on.  In  these  cases,  over  and  above  the 
effect  of  the  single  impressions  as  exciting  nervous  shocks,  there  is  a 
further  mental  result  which  may  be  called  the  imaginative  preoccupation 
of  the  attention.  In  the  intervals  between  the  sounds,  even  when  the}-  are 
considerable,  the  mental  energies  are  concentrated  in  a  vivid  anticipation 
of  the  coming  impression.  Hence  a  series  of  sounds  exerts  a  much  greater 
distracting  iniluence  than  that  which  is  due  to  the  sum  of  the  effects  of  the 
separate  seusations. 

Here,  again,  people  differ  widely  from  oue  another  in  their 
power  of  abstraction  or  concentration,  though  there  are  not 
many  who,  like  the  late  Mrs.  Somerville,  as  Miss  Mar- 
tiueau  describes  her,  can  go  on  calmly  writing  a  scientific 
treatise  “  amid  a  perfect  clatter  of  voices.”  And  it  must  more¬ 
over  be  borne  in  mind  not  only  that  this  power  of  self-abstrac¬ 
tion  is  a  variable  and  limited  quantity,  but  that  the  constant 
volitional  strain  required  for  its  exercise  is  in  itself  necessarily  a 
source  of  both  discomfort  and  fatigue.  What  Juvenal  said  of 
imperial  Rome  is  still  to  a  great,  if  not  a  greater,  degree  true  of 
our  large  modern  cities,  and  to  his  dormitur  we  may  add  lahoratur 
also 

Magnis  opibus  dormitur  in  urbe ; 

Inde  caput  morbi. 

Mr.  Babbage,  to  whom  we  are  probably  indebted  for  the  latest  and 
least  ineffectual  legislation  on  the  subject,  has  pathetically  de¬ 
scribed,  in  his  Chapter  on  Street  Nuisances,  the  insults  to  which  his 
attempts  to  secure  quiet  exposed  him.  And  the  question  how  to 
provide  some  adequate  security  both  against  these  noises  and  those 
inflicted  on  us,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  our  neighbours  in  their 
private  capacity,  becomes  a  serious  one  when  it  is  remembered 
that,  over  and  above  the  irritation  thus  caused,  there  is  “  the 
damage  done  to  the  health  of  the  nervous  system  and  of  the 
organism  generally,  as  well  as  the  pecuniary  and  other  loss  due  to 
the  interruption  of  daily  avocations.”  As  regards  the  nuisance 
caused  by  screaming  birds  or  yelping  curs  kept  next  door  or  by 
the  proximity  of  a  noisy  music-room,  the  present  state  of  the  law 
as  laid  down  by  Lord  Romilly  and  Lord  Selborne  seems  to  be 
doubtful,  aud  some  further  definition  of  it  might  be  advan¬ 
tageous. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  advise  people  who  are  sensitive  about  the 
matter  to  be  very  careful  in  selecting  their  bouses,  and  to  avoid 
noisy  situations,  and  rows  of  bouses  with  thiu  party-walls.  The 
advice  is  excellent  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  has  to  be  taken 
with  two  rather  important  qualifications.  In  the  first  place,  the 
range  of  choice  is  usually,  for  various  reasons,  far  from  unlimited, 
while  the  number  of  quiet  situations  in  Loudon  and  other  large 
towns  is  very  limited.  Aud  in  the  next  place,  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  make  sure  beforehand ;  persons  whose  information  cannot  be 
mistaken  and  ought  to  be  trustworthy,  but  who  have  some  interest 
in  the  matter,  do  not  scruple  sometimes  to  make  statements  about 
the  quietness  of  the  streets  and  the  thickness  of  the  walls  which 
turn  out  to  be  the  reverse  of  accurate.  For  noisy  streets  one 
remedy  has  already  been  suggested,  and  as  to  street-music, 
which  abounds  most  in  the  least  frequented  thoroughfares,  we 
are  not  sure  that  it  ought  not  to  be  suppressed  altogether. 
The  annoyance  and  distraction  to  those  who  dislike  it — and 
to  many  it  is  little  short  of  physical  torture — are  a  far 
graver  evil  than  any  negative  inconvenience  which  those  who 
like  it  can  suffer  from  the  deprivation.  The  existing  law,  as 
settled  in  1864,  does  indeed  provide  a  nominal  resource,  but,  as 
Professor  Clillord  lately  complained  in  the  'Times,  it  is  often  so 
difficult  to  enforce  as  to  he  practically  a  dead  letter.  And  in  the 
I  interests  of  the  unhappy  children  themselves  who  are  bought  or 
kidnapped  in  Italy  to  undergo  a  species  of  white  slavery,  the  sup¬ 
pression  would  he  an  unmixed  benefit.  For  the  nuisance  of 
pianos  01-  violins  sounding  through  the  walls  the  proper  security 
of  course  is  the  adoption  of  a  more  solid  style  of  house¬ 
building,  in  place  of  the  scamped  work  so  much  m  vogue 
at  present.  But  meanwhile  the  persistent  strumming  of  a 
piano  or  squeaking  of  a  fiddle  at  all  hours  of  the  day, 
and  perhaps  on  into  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  where 
it  is  known  to  be  offensive,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  manifest 
breach  of  ordinary  courtesy  and  neighbourly  feeling.  And  if 
these  moral  restraints  are  not — as  in  fact  they  are  not  at  present 
— found  to  be  always  sufficient,  there  is  no  reason  why  what  is  so 
intolerable  a  nuisance  practically  should  not  be  treated,  in  ex¬ 
treme  cases,  as  a  legal  nuisance  also.  As  it  is,  those  who  are 
condemned  to  suffer  in  this  way — to  suffer,  as  Mr.  Sully  rightly 
insists,  not  only  in  comfort,  but  in  their  health,  their  brains, 
and  their  work — are  left  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  their  tor¬ 
mentors.  To  plead  their  cause  cannot  with  any  reason  be  re¬ 
presented  as  advocating  the  caprices  of  a  mere  clique  of  literary 
exquisites.  O11  the  contrary,  it  is  the  cause  of  that  considerable 
section  of  mankind  which  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  nerves. 
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Mr.  Sully  appends  to  bis  article  a  note  which  we  reproduce’ here 
in  the  hope  that  the  almost  incredible  report  it  contains  may  turn 
out  to  be  mythical.  Our  readers  may  recollect  seeing'  various  com¬ 
plaints  in  the  Times  and  elsewhere  some  months  ago  about  the 
“  diabolical  hooter  ”  which  daily  tortured  the  ears  and  broke  the 
rest  of  the  Oxford  students  in  the  early  mornings.  If  we  may 
credit  the  following  statement  its  maintenance  has  become  the 
latest  article  of  the  Young  Oxford  Liberal  creed  : — 

Since  this  paper  was  written  a  fact  has  come  to  the  writer’s  knowledge 
whieli  seems  to  tell  against  the  hopeful  conclusion  he  has  ncre  reached.  If 
there  is  a  place  in  the  world  from  which  one  might  expect  noises  to  ho  ex¬ 
cluded,  it  is  Oxford.  In  a  university  town,  devoted  to  the  most  contem¬ 
plative  form  of  academic  life,  requiring,  as  its  whole  construction  suggests, 
perfect  quiet  before  all  other  things,  a  diabolical  hooter  now  shrieks  out 
its  long  piercing  wail  every  morning  at  5.30,  and  again  at  6.0.  In  order 
that  a  handful  of  railway  employes  may  receive  a  convenient  reminder  of 
their  hour  «f  work,  the  drowsy  ears  of  hundreds  of  fatigued  night  readers 
must  be  thus  murderously  assaulted.  And,  mirabils  dicta,  one  hears  that 
after  the  nuisance  had  been  stopped,  on  complaint  being  made,  some  of 
the  dons  of  the  University,  thinking  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  working 
man,  joined  in  a  petition  to  the  railway  authorities,  asking  that  the  noisy 
signal  complained  of  might  he  started  again. 


THE  NEW  ORDEAL. 

IN  the  Last  two  numbers  of  Blackwood' s  Magazine  a  sketch  has 
appeared  which  may  safely  he  attributed  to  tbe  author  of  the 
Battle  of  Dorking.  The  New  Ordeal  is  much  more  a  work  of 
phantasy  than  the  other  famous  story,  but  tbe  realistic  power  of 
the  writer  rather  gains  than  loses  by  the  dream-like  conditions  of 
his  tale.  In  reading  the  Battle  of  Dorking  every  one  felt  that  he 
was  studying  a  picture  or  a  prophecy  by  a  man  of  intensely  clear 
vision.  In  reading  tbe  New  Ordeal  the  strange  events  are  at  least 
as  distinct  and  telling,  though  even  the  narrator  “  sometimes  could 
not  help  wondering  whether  the  whole  proceeding  was  a  real  one.” 
The  Battle  of  Dorking  is  said  to  have  depressed  and  discouraged 
the  tradesmen  of  that  pretty  little  town,  so  plausible  was  the  tale 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  district.  The  New  Ordeal  can  raise  the 
spirits  of  no  reader  who  understands  the  sketch  as  we  understand 
it — that  is,  as  a  satire  on  the  hypocritical  and  unmanly  way  in 
which  modern  society  looks  on  at  war,  as  at  a  game. 

In  the  days  when  the  new  sort  of  Trial  by  Battle  was  planned 
tbe  world  bad  become  vastly  humane  and  incredibly  scientilic. 
The  art  of  maiming,  crushing,  and  blowing  up  men  had  made 
immense  progress  ;  and  the  art  of  making  what  was  left  of  them 
comfortable  was  no  less  advanced.  Surgeons  naturally  became 
more  skilful  iu  proportion  to  the  complexity  of  the  cases  with 
which  the}7  had  constantly  to  deal.  Only  one  power,  the  Islamites, 
“  thought  that  the  object  of  fighting  was  to  damage  your  enemy  as 
much  as  possible,”  and  no  doubt  kept  up  the  good  old  method  of 
lighting  a  tire  on  his  stomach  when  he  was  down.  The  rest  of 
Europe  stood  aghast  at  such  practices ;  and  indeed  it  is  long  since 
European  prisoners  have  been  tortured  to  death  by  the  regulars  of 
any  European  army,  save  that  of  the  Islamites.  It  was  only  to 
the  wounded  that  war  was  tender,  and  Professor  Smasher  invented 
a  new  bullet  which  would  go  round  the  corner  and  then  explode. 
As  our  Government  refused,  with  incredible  folly,  to  make  the 
Professor  a  peer,  he  sold  his  invention  to  the  Mongolians.  We  at 
once  discovered  that  it  was  repugnant  to  human  feelings,  and  the 
Mongolians  signed  a  convention  which  did  not,  after  all,  prevent 
them  from  using  the  new  missile.  The  bullet,  however,  was 
eclipsed  by  another  invention,  which  would  annihilate  regiments 
aDd  divisions  as  certainly  as  torpedoes  annihilate  ships  and  their 
crews,  and  the  result  was  a  general  disinclination  to  go  to  war.  It 
is  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  war  that  makes  it  popular.  The  odds 
are  against  the  death  of  each  individual  soldier.  In  modern  naval 
battle,  on  tbe  other  hand,  the  odds  are  that  every  man  who  goes 
into  action,  and  every  ship  which  sticks  to  business,  will  be  sent 
to  tbe  bottom.  Therefore  there  are  no  more  naval  battles. 

When  the  simple  and  inexpensive  mode  of  destroying  whole 
armies  in  a  moment  was  discovered,  the  world  found  itself  in  no 
new  position,  and  sought  no  new  solution  of  the  problem.  In 
almost  savage  times  war  means  extermination,  or  something  un¬ 
pleasantly  like  it,  just  as  it  meant  extermination  in  the  conditions 
imagined  by  the  author  of  the  New  Ordeal.  Now  sensible,  though 
uncivilized  tribes,  like  tbe  Spartans  and  Argives,  or  the  members 
of  Clan  Cbattan  and  Clan  Quele,  no  more  enjoyed  being  exter¬ 
minated  than  we  do.  They  therefore  chose  a  limited  number  of 
champions,  who  did  battle  in  the  name  of  the  State  or  of  the  clan. 
As  civilization  advanced  in  Greece,  perhaps  war  became  less  ex¬ 
haustive  and  complete  in  its  operations ;  at  all  events,  tbe  Spartans, 
who  had  once  liked  the  ordeal  by  champions,  thought  the  Argives 
old-fashioned  fools  the  second  time  they  proposed  to  have  recourse 
to  it.  The  author  of  the  New  Ordeal  puts  two  modern  States, 
England  and  Bceotia,  in  the  position  of  Sparta  and  Argos.  They 
quarrel  about  a  piece  of  territory,  they  know  that  war  means  the 
annihilation  of  the  armies  on  both  sides,  and  they  pick  out  a 
hundred  and  five  champions  a  side  to  fight  with  rifles  and  swords 
on  neutral  territory  in  Arcadia.  At  this  point  the  New  Ordeal 
certainly  seems  at  first  too  fantastic  a  conception.  There  is 
nothing  at  all  absurd  iu  the  idea  of  annihilating  armies  with  the 
touch  of  an  electric  wire.  Probably  Mr.  Edison  could  invent 
a  way  of  doing  the  thing  iu  ten  days,  if  the  problem  were 
suggested  to  him.  On  the  other  hand,  everybody  feels  that,  instead 
of  appointing  champions,  the  Great  Powers  would  rule  the  inven¬ 
tion  to  be  contrary  to  tbe  laws  of  the  game.  They  are  so  delicately 


minded  that,  even  if  they  could  annihilate  each  other,  they  would 
not.  They  would  hold  a  convention,  and  put  the  new  destructive 
agent  in  the  same  category  as  poisoned  arrows  and  explosive 
bullets.  They  would  treat  it  as  cricketers  once  tried  to  treat  over¬ 
hand  bowling.  The  new  destructive  invention  would  he  inter¬ 
nationally  no-balled.”  But  if  the  law  could  not  be  maintained, 
and  if  a  desperate  nation,  like  France  in  1870,  refused  to  keep  the 
rules,  then  one  fails  to  see  any  warlike  method  of  settling  matters 
except  that  suggested  in  the  New  Ordeal. 

The  fuss,  the  talk  about  the  selected  champions,  the  activity  of 
Special  Correspondents,  the  eager  endeavour  of  all  the  English 
newspapers  to  publish  all  the  military  secrets  of  their  country,  are 
easy  to  satirize.  We  have  acquired  the  habit  of  treating  all  events, 
all  calamities,  as  mere  spectacles,  as  tlio  mere  fuel  of  excitement. 
This  habit  comes  to  a  revolting  climax  iu  the  description  of  the 
deadly  battle  between  tbe  champions  of  England  and  of  Bceotia. 
Two  hundred  and  ten  men,  armed  with  sword  and  rifle,  meet  each 
other  on  foreign  and  perfectly  fair  ground.  Neither  side  has  any 
advantage  of  situation.  A  number  of  Parliamentary  busybodies, 
of  important  people,  obtain  tickets  which  enable  them  to  look  on 
at  tbe  orderly  and  well-regulated  massacre : — 

My  first  impression  was  one  of  disgust,  on  contrasting  the  scene  I  had 
just  quitted,  the  body  of  champions,  steadfast  and  rilent,  marching  to  their 
doom,  with  the  eager  and  excited  crowd  collected  here  to  feast  upon  the 
spectacle— a  disgust  nob  lessened  as  I  saw  that  many  among  them  were 
occupying  the  spare  time  with  eating  their  luncheons,  biscuits  or  sand¬ 
wiches  ;  for  the  most  part  eaten  iu  scraps  broken  oil  in  the  pockets,  or  iu 
paper  packets  held  under  the  coat,  while  furtive  sips  were  taken  from 
llasks  ;  but  in  some  cases  the  refreshment  appeared  to  be  on  a  more  sub¬ 
stantial  scale,  and  champagne  bottles  circulated  among  the  little  groups, 
which  had  apparently  clubbed  their  resources  together  and  bestowed  some 
forethought  on  the  arrangements.  .  .  .  The  persons  now  collected  to¬ 

gether,  eating  their  sandwiches  and  sipping  from  their  flasks,  this  drizzling 
October  morning  were  a  representative  body  ;  and  the  feeling  of  disgust 
with  which  1  was  at  first  disposed  to  regard  the  scene  gave  way  to  a  juster 
sentiment,  when  I  reflected  that,  after  all,  these  persons  differed  in  no  way 
from  their  brethren  at  home,  save  in  the  greater  energy  they  had  exhibited 
by  coming  here.  Every  army  in  the  field  was  always  accompanied  by  its 
staff  of  special  correspondents  and  artists,  whose  descriptions  and  pictures 
of  the  events  they  witnessed  were  eagerly  bought  up  by  their  countrymen 
at  home.  .  .  .  To  be  able  to  appreciate  these  while  enjoying  the  com¬ 

forts  of  home  was  felt  to  add  a  zest  to  modern  life  ;  nor  was  it  confined  to 
grown-up  people,  for  your  children  might  exercise  their  infantile  skill  in 
daubing  with  appropriate  colours  the  drawings  of  the  mutilated  bodies  on 
the  battle-field,  or  the  starved  corpses  in  the  wake  of  the  army,  which  the 
illustrated  papers  provided  for  the  purpose.  All  these  had  their  share  of 
enjoyment  out  of  a  war,  and  wherein  lay  the  difference  between  being  pre¬ 
sent,  and  fancying  you  were  present  ? 

“  All  had  their  share  of  enjoyment  out  of  a  war” — that  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  essential  feature  of  modern  battles,  of  the  battles  of 
the  age  of  humanity.  Till  the  middle  of  this  century  no  one  had 
his  share  of  enjoyment  out  of  a  war  except  the  soldiers,  who 
might  revel  if  they  pleased  in  the  “  the  delight  of  battle,” 

and  they  had  a  good  many  discomforts  to  set  off’  against  that 
pleasure.  Now  we  stay  at  home  at  ease  and  see  all  the  fun,  see 
Skobeleff  heading  the  last  charge  and  emerging  out  of  the  smoke 
and  fire  with  broken  sword,  smirched  uniform,  and  face  begrimed 
and  terrible.  The  old  and  cruel  pleasure  of  tbe  Olympians  is 
within  tbe  reach  of  every  reader  of  a  penny  paper.  He  sits  at  his 
breakfast  and  revels  in  the  agony  of  armies,  sees  whole  swaths 
of  sentient  beings  swept  down  before  the  fire  from.  Plevna,  or  watches 
the  gaps  in  the  Turkish  regiments  as  they  climb  the  sides  of  the 
Shipka  Pass.  The  game  of  kings,  which  the  Tsar  enjoys,  or  perhaps 
wofully  fails  to  enjoy,  from  a  raised  platform,  has  become  the 
game  of  the  intelligent  public.  The  world  has  tbe  sense  of  a  new 
diversion  being  provided  for  it,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  readers 
who  feel  a  touch  of  shame  as  they  watch  the  battle  of  the  day 
before  yesterday  are  but  few. 

If  tbe  sense  of  shame  and  of  fierce  indignation  at  tbe  sbamefnl 
spectacle  of  war  can  be  stirred  at  all  in  hearts  made  callous  by 
familiarity,  it  must  he  stirred  by  the  pages  of  the  New  Ordeal 
which  describe  the  combat.  The  author  can  draw  a  picture  of 
battle  as  well  as  any  Special  Correspondent,  and  be  does  not  spare 
to  give  each  detail.  The  fall  of  each  man  is  described,  and  you 
can  once  more  enjoy  in  fancy  the  sight  of  human  bodies  dropping, 
stiff  in  death,  or  writhing  on  the  ground  like  wouuded  birds  that 
flap  now  and  again  a  useless  wing  : — 

Only  one  officer  can  now  be  seen  with  the  two  leading  sections  of  the 
enemy  who  are  in  action.  lie  had  sprung  to  his  feet  when  our  last  ad¬ 
vance  was  made,  and  the  gallant  fellow  still  stands  erect,  disdaining  to 
seek  even  so  much  shelter  as  the  smooth  ground  offers.  He  can  be  seen 
waving  bis  sword,  calling  to  his  men  and  giving  orders — a  fine  tall  young 
man,  a  worthy  representative  of  his  country,  a  mark  for  all  our  bullets, 
lie  cannot  long  escape  ;  see,  now  he  drops  on  his  knees  ;  hut  one  arm  still 
waves  defiant;  suddenly  he  falls  down  on  his  face,  and  the  hands  can  he 
seen  clutching  at  the  grass. 

Every  one  has  of  late  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  minutely 
such  pleasing  scenes  as  this.  More  Russians  fell  precisely  in  this 
way  in  the  last  battle  of  the  Servian  war  than  there  were  com¬ 
batants  engaged  in  tbe  New  Ordeal.  The  very  smallness  of  the 
numbers  employed  in  that  fancied  fight  increases  the  horror  and 
cruelty  of  the  spectacle.  Two  bodies  of  one  hundred  and  five  men 
each  tight  with  the  same  scientific  skill  as  two  armies  of  which 
each  numbers  a  hundred  thousand.  As  you  read,  the  shamefulness 
of  tbe  position  of  tbe  pacific  looker-on  is  forced  upon  you,  till  it 
is  probable  that  tbe  next  “  highly  realistic  ”  account  of  an  actual 
battle  will  find  a  reluctant  student.  The  sentimental  horror  of 
war  is  increased  somehow  when  it  is  seen  on  this  tiny  scale, 
though  the  real  horror  of  it  is  found  of  course  where  thousands  of 
men  are  slain  and  mutilated  in  place  of  individuals. 
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Ia  the  New  Ordeal  universal  peace  is  at  last  brought  about,  partly 
by  argument  on  the  disadvantages  of  war,  partly  by  feeling — the 
nations  having  grown  weary  of  conscriptions  and  of  fighting — partly 
by  the  international  police  kept  up  by  a  united  Europe.  Obviously 
Europe  never  will  be  united  as  long  as  she  is  military,  nor  will  her 
oliceever  be  effective.  If  war  is  ever  to  be  discouraged,  it  must 
e  by  the  reaction  against  its  present  ghastly  popularity.  The  world 
may  possibly  become  ashamed  of  sitting,  like  spectators  at  the.  arena, 
to  watch  the  agony  and  torture  of  armies.  There  is  a  kind  of  infamy 
and  cowardice  in  this  attitude  of  modern  society  of  which  the 
New  Ordeal  may  make  its  readers  conscious.  In  a  few  thousand 
ears  the  human  conscience  may  become  tender  about  war,  and  even 
efore  morality  puts  in  her  stroke  an  agent  of  universal  destruc¬ 
tiveness  may  cause  land  battles  to  be  events  as  rare  as  sea-fights 
have  already  become. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  LOCAL  TRADITION. 

IN  reviewing  recently  a  work  on  English  folk-lore  we  suggested, 
as  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry,  the  history  and  growth  of 
the  legends  and  traditions  of  country  districts,  which  have  now 
ceased  to  be  generally  current  and  are  fast  dying  out  of  memory. 
Mr.  Hughes's  remark,  in  the  opening  chapter  of  Tom  Brown,  that 
no  one  now  cares  to  ask  about,  or  to  tell,  these  old  stories,  becomes 
increasingly  true  every  year ;  and  not  only  is  “  the  place  where  the 
last  highwayman  turned  to  bay  ”  forgotten,  but  even  the  spot  of 
his  hie  jacet  after  the  ghastly  hanging  in  chains  has  gone  out  of 
mind,  and  is  no  longer  to  be  hurried  past  with  awe  in  the  dusk, 
though  the  remains  of  his  leather-breeches,  with  the  buttons  on, 
have  not  yet  had  time  to  disappear.  The  sharp  eyes  of  some  lower- 
form  boys  made  such  a  discovery  as  we  describe  a  few  years  ago  in 
a  gravel-pit  near  one  of  our  public  schools,  when  the  “  something 
large  and  round  ”  of  little  Peterkin  had  first  attracted  their  atten¬ 
tion,  and  sent  them  scrambling  down.  Such  a  place  and  such 
relics  would  have  been  avoided  by  their  grandfathers  as  boys,  and 
probably  by  their  fathers,  with  a  creeping  shudder  of  dread. 
Imagination  was  busy  and  powerful  at  a  time  when  the  stir  of  the 
world’s  life  had  not,  as  now,  penetrated  everywhere;  when  events 
moved  slowly,  and  daily  experience  was  monotonous  and  narrow 
in  the  retirement  of  rural  homes.  The  inventive  and  dramatic 
faculties,  where  they  existed,  were  called  into  continual  play ;  the 
modern  age  of  novels  is  the  successor  of  an  earlier  age  of  “  stories.” 
The  present  generation  may  find  it  difficult  to  realize  a  change 
which,  after  all,  is  only  of  yesterday.  Yet  it  is  a  social — perhaps 
we  should  rather  say  an  unsocial — change,  which  is  as  remarkable 
as  it  is  complete.  In  primitive  households,  where  the  children 
— instead  of  going  to  balls  and  evening  parties,  as  good  children 
ought  —  are  sent  to  bed  at  seven  o'clock,  it  is  said  that 
verv  little  girls  still  tell  each  other  stories  before  they 
go  to  sleep ;  but  in  maturer  life  we  might  as  rationally 
expect  to  meet  and  listen  to  the  Prioresse  and  the  Coke  and 
the  Soinpnoure  and  the  Pardonere  in  a  Pullman  car  as  to  re¬ 
plenish  our  tumblers  and  draw  our  chairs  closer  round  the 
fire  for  the  interminable  “  tales  ”  of  Pickwick  or  Charles  O’Malley. 
These  tales  or  stories  of  the  past  were,  like  the  novels  of  to-day, 
either  nominally  historical  or  confessedly  works  of  fiction ;  the 
narratives  embellished  for  effect,  the  fiction  disguised  by  a  realistic 
element  in  exact  descriptions  of  place  or  scenery.  The  modern 
novelist  goes  to  Paris  or  Pekin,  to  the  Hebrides  or  the  Hindoo 
Koosh,  for  veritable  backgrounds  and  properties  ;  while  his  or  her 
story-telling  predecessor  was  fain  to  be  content  with  the  next 
parish  and  with  such  local  lions  as  might  be  within  an  afternoon’s 
walk.  In  this  way  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  fireside  invention 
may  have  grown  into  local  legend,  while  the  appetite  for  the  mar¬ 
vellous,  and  an  inherited  tendency  to  superstition,  may  have 
accepted  fiction  for  fact  in  the  absence  of  any  critical  power  or 
opportunity.  We  do  not  offer  this  theory  as  the  universal  solvent 
of  local  tradition  ;  but  it  may  be  worth  applying  as  a  test  in  many 
cases  which  may  arise  for  examination.  In  illustration  of  our 
meaning  two  or  three  instances  may  be  selected  from  the  legends 
of  a  district  of  limited  extent,  lying  on  the  west  of  the  Severn  or 
close  to  its  eastern  bank.  The  legends  are  of  diilereut  dates,  but 
the  origin  of  the  first  which  we  shall  notice  can  be  fixed  at  a  time 
Dot  two  hundred  years  back. 

In  the  churchyard  of  Areley  Kings  a  stone  column  of  singular 
design  is  calculated  sorely  to  perplex  the  wandering  ecclesiologist. 
It  is  not  a  cross,  though  its  position  might  suggest  one  ;  and  it  is 
not  a  tombstone,  though  one  side  of  its  shaft  exhibits  Death 
digging  a  grave,  and  another  Time  with  his  scythe.  It  has 
inscriptions,  but  they  are  nearly  or  quite  illegible  ;  and  any 
question  as  to  what  it  is  or  how  it  came  there  will  very  likely  be 
vnet  by  a  “  Can’t  say,  I’m  sure ;  been  there  always,  I  reckon.” 
Such  an  answer,  under  the  conditions  of  a  past  generation,  we 
think  would  have  been  impossible.  Every  villager  could  have  told 
of  its  first  appearance,  and  where  it  had  come  from  some  forty 
years  before;  not  improbably  with  the  added  detail  of  its  trans¬ 
portation  through  the  air  by  the  power  of  the  wizard  its  author. 
For  this  “  wizard,”  whose  real  story  must  have  been  of  interest, 
though  it  cannot  now',  we  believe,  be  recovered,  had  left  a  memory 
of  awe  behind  him,  which  was  still  fresh  in  the  later  years  of 
William  IV.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Worcestershire  Naturalists 
Field  Club  for  a  date— 1687 — found  upon  the  pillar  in  a  recent 
visit  of  the  Club  to  the  Severn  Valley  at  Areley,  and  the 
time  is  thus  ascertained  when  the  wizard  wa3  living  at 


Norcbard,  a  retired  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Hartlebury,  a 
little  distance  from  the  “Mitre  Oak”  of  Worcestershire  church- 
story.  Here,  in  the  garden  behind  what  was  in  1834  a  cottage  or 
small  farm,  an  enclosure  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  diameter 
was  shut  in  by  a  high  yew  hedge,  and  in  its  centre  the  wizard’s 
pillar  stood.  The  only  opening  to  the  enclosure  was  on  the  west ; 
and  it  was  a  fixed  belief  amoDg-  the  boys  of  the  parish,  and 
among  older  people  too,  that  no  one  remaining  within  its  bounds 
after  sunset  could  possibly  get  out  again  before  the  next  sunrise. 
It  may  be  taken  as  certain  that  the  origin  of  this  tradition  lay  in 
the  inscription  which  we  think  was  on  the  western  face,  “  Let  not 
the  sun  go  down  upon  your  wrath.”  A  morbid  dwelling  on  the 
thought  of  death  must  have  filled  the  mind  of  this  recluse, 
although  an  inscription  from  the  Book  of  Job,  “  If  a  man  die,  shall 
he  live  again  P  All  the  days,  &c.,”  leaves  no  ground  for  the 
tradition  of  his  atheistic  unbelief.  The  chief  inscription  is 
curious  enough  for  quotation,  especially  as  it  can  now  scarcely  be 
deciphered : — 

Throe  things  there  be,  in  very  deed, 

Which  makes  (sic)  my  heart  with  grief  to  bleed : 

The  first  doth  vex  my  very  heart, 

In  that  from  hence  1  must  depart : 

The  second  grieves  me  now  and  then, 

That  I  must  die,  but  know  not  when : 

The  third  with  tears  bedews  my  face, 

That  lodge  I  must  (sic)  not  know  the  place. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  square  head  of  the  pillar  was,  on  at 
least  one  of  its  faces,  a  vertical  sundial.  Some  alteration  of  the 
premises  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  enclosure ;  and  the  pillar, 
purchased  bv  a  neighbouring  surgeon,  was  given  to  the  then  rector 
of  Areley  Kings,  by  whom  it  was  at  first  placed  outside  the 
churchyard,  and  then,  to  avoid  injury  from  trees,  removed  to  its 
present  position.  With  its  removal  from  its  original  site  its 
legend  vanished,  and  its  history  only  survives  here  and  there  in 
memory.  As  an  instance  of  local  tradition  it  is  thus  both  modern 
and  shortlived. 

Of  much  earlier  but  uncertain  date,  and  of  still  enduring  vitality, 
is  a  story  which  centres  in  the  tomb  of  an  undoubted  Crusader, 
and  which  is  locally  accepted  as  true.  Grimbaldus  de  Pauncefort, 
lord  of  Cowarne  Magna,  near  Hereford,  sailed  with  Prince  Edward 
to  Tunis  in  the  last  crusade,  about  a.d.  1270.  He  had  married 
Constance  de  Liugaine,  an  heiress  (whose  name  remains  well  known 
as  Lingen),  and,  being  taken  prisoner  by  the  Saracens,  those  ac¬ 
cursed  infidels  demanded,  as  a  ransom,  the  lady’s  left  hand,  which, 
writes  the  local  Gazetteer,  “  she  cut  off,  and  forwarded  it  to  her 
husband.”  Grimbaldus  came  home  accordingly ;  and  we  have 
seen  some  lines  of  poetry  so  charmingly  picturing  the  meeting  of 
the  husband  and  wife  where  the  venerable  church  rises  hard  by 
Pauncefort  Court,  that  we  are  really  sorry  to  be  unable  to  believe 
in  the  fact.  But  the  “  forwarding  ”  the  parcel  to  the  Saracens 
must  have  been,  we  should  think,  a  difficulty  ;  and  even  then,  unless 
a  “  Saracen  ”  had  come  all  the  way  from  Tunis  to  Herefordshire  on 
purpose  to  carry  it,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  woman’s  wit 
of  the  Lady  Constance,  with  the  friendly  aid  of  some  neighbouring 
sexton,  would  have  been  equal  to  the  emergency.  Yet  the  inci¬ 
dent  is  exactly  such  as  an  ungeographical  mind  might  conceive, 
all  distances  seeming  very  much  alike  beyond  Hereford  and  the 
hill-ranges  in  the  horizon.  That  Constance,  if  such  was  her 
true  baptismal  name,  did  actually  lose  her  left  hand  is  beyond 
reasonable  question ;  and  we  are  sceptical  enough  to  ascribe  the 
origin  of  her  romantic  story  to  the  former  evidence  of  the  now 
mutilated  tomb.  All  that  remains  is  a  fine  effigy  of  the  Knight, 
cross-legged,  and  bearing  his  shield  on  the  left  arm,  now  lying  on 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel.  The  feet  are  gone ;  and  as  the 
posture  is  inclined  to  the  right  side,  the  left  shoulder  raised,  and 
the  back  slightly  turned  towards  the  sinister  or  wife’s  place, 
the  entire  absence  of  the  right  arm  is  noticeable.  It  is  gone  from 
the  shoulder ;  and  from  the  carving  of  the  side  and  body  no  trace 
of  its  position  is  apparent.  The  original  place  of  this  tomb  was 
under  the  east  window  of  the  south  aisle,  and  the  date  of  the 
removal  of  the  existing  portion  is  unknown.  But  a  sixteenth- 
century  writer  has  described  its  position,  with  its  most  striking 
characteristics,  as  he  saw  it.  The  wife’s  effigy  was  on  the  husband’s 
left;  her  left  arm  was  raised  from  the  elbow,  couped  at  the 
wrist ;  the  severed  wrist  and  hand  lay  on  her  right  side  against 
the  husband’s  body,  and  “  the  right  hand  ”  (apparently  the  wife’s) 
seemed  lifted  as  if  pointing  to  it.  Every  trace  of  this  has  dis¬ 
appeared,  but  the  description  is  minute,  and  could  not  be  satisfied 
on  any  hypothesis  except  that  the  severed  hand  was  part  of  the 
sculpture.  The  sight  of  such  a  tomb  must  needs  have  given  rise 
to  a  story  accounting  for  it,  if  its  original  meaning  had  been  lost; 
Much  Cowarne  lies  on  one  of  the  main  lines  of  approach  from 
Wales ;  and  some  gallant  defence  of  Pauncefort  Court  against 
Welsh  attack  would  seem  a  much  more  rational  explanation  of 
the  mystery  than  the  Saracen  demand  of  ransom,  which  besides 
would  appear  inconsistent  with  the  presence  of  the  hand  on  the 
tomb.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  the  antiquity  of  the  existing 
tradition,  which  must,  however,  have  preceded  the  now-forgotten 
time  of  the  destruction  of  the  monument. 

If  it  be  at  best  but  a  conjecture  that  this  romance  of  the 
Crusades  has  grown  out  of  a  stone  fashioned  by  the  sculptor’s  art, 
it  is  certain  that  a  local  tradition  of  miracle  has  grown  out  of 
stones  fashioned  by  the  operation  of  natural  laws.  The  hill-dis¬ 
trict  which  lies  to  the  north  and  west  ot  Malvern  sends  down  its 
waters  by  wooded  ravines  and  valleys  through  the  Teme  into  the 
Severn,  and  from  Ledbury  northward  a  line  of  valley  falls  to  the 
Teme  not  far  below  the  junction  of  Sapey  Brook  from  the 
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north-west,  the  Geological  formation  of  the  district  consisting-  to  a 
great  extent  of  the  old  red  sandstone.  Blocks  of  the  sandstone 
have  been  laid  bare,  or  fragments  displaced  and  carried  down,  in 
the  course  of  the  brooks  and  their  tributaries,  and  the  fall  and 
flow  of  the  rain  of  ages  has  left  its  traces  everywhere.  “  The 
waters  wear  the  stones,”  and  a  fragment  fished  out  of  the  bed  of 
a  stream  by  a  couple  of  undergraduates  during  the  last  Long 
Vacation  has  gone  far  to  excuse  the  local  tradition  of  centuries  by 
drawing  from  one  of  the  most  practical  men  of  our  acquaintance 
the  comment,  “  But  that  must  be  the  mark  of  a  horse’s  foot, 
surely !  ” 

A  very  long  time  ago,  a  holy  woman  dwelt  at  Ledbury  whose 
name  was  Katharine  Audley,  and  she  was  called  St.  Katharine. 
She  came  there  with  her  maid  Mabel;  and  she  stayed  there 
because  it  had  been  revealed  to  her  that  she  was  to  dwell  where 
she  heard  the  bells  ring  of  themselves ;  and  she  lived  upon  milk 
and  herbs.  Now  she  had  a  mare  ;  and  it  came  to  pass  that  this 
mare  with  her  colt  was  stolen ;  and  the  saint  prayed  that  the 
thief  might  be  found  by  the  tracks  of  the  mare’s  feet.  But  the 
thief,  fearing  the  prayers  of  the  saint,  had  led  the  mare 
along  the  course  of  the  brooks  ;  yet  it  was  so,  that  on 
the  stones  of  the  brooks  all  the  way  were  found  the 
marks  of  the  mare's  feet,  and  of  the  colt’s,  and  also  of  the 
pattens  of  the  maid  who  stole  them ;  and  so  this  wicked  deed  was 
made  known,  and  the  saint  recovered  that  which  she  had  lost. 
The  most  distinctly  marked  of  the  stones  used  formerly  to  be  col¬ 
lected  as  charms  or  safeguards  against  robbery  ;  but  less  clear  im¬ 
pressions  are  frequent  in  the  main  and  smaller  water-courses.  On 
the  fragment  lately  secured,  however,  the  “  colt's  foot  ”  is  deeply 
and  exactly  defined,  while  near  it  as  distinct  a  circular  groove 
marks  the  “  maid’s  patten,”  the  nature  and  colouring  of  the  stone 
showing  plainly  how  the  harder  portions  had  resisted  the  action  of 
the  water.  The  story,  of  St.  Katharine's  mare  and  colt  was  firmly 
believed  in  the  district  early  in  the  present  century  ;  and  local 
antiquaries  in  papers  read  before  their  Societies  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago,  while  rejecting  the  element  of  miracle,  yet  referred  the  foot¬ 
prints  to  “  antediluvian  ”  animals,  including  apparently  even  the 
“patten  ’-wearing  “maid,”  who,  there  is  reason  to  fear,  must  have 
been  the  faithless  domestic  of  the  saint  herself. 

There  would  be  nothing  in  this  myth  distinguishing  it  from  any 
ordinary  popular  legend  but  for  the  curiously  precise  historical 
element  which  appears  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  mediaeval  miracle. 
The  phenomena  of  the  seeming  hoof-marks  would  inevitably  have 
involved  some  story  to  account  for  them ;  and  St.  Katharine 
was  not  only  a  saint  generally  held  in  honour  in  England, 
but  also  of  special  regard  at  Ledbury,  where  a  Chapel  of 
St.  Katharine  still  remains  in  the  parish  church,  and  where 
a  second  St.  Katharine’s  Hospital,  dating  from  a  time  when 
Queen  Matilda’s  Foundation  near  the  Tower  had  not  as  yet 
been  withdrawn  from  the  custody  of  the  Aldgate  Priory — it 
was  founded  in  1232  by  Hugh  Ffolliott,  Bishop  of  Hereford — 
survives  under  the  government  of  the  Church  of  Hereford,  and  has 
never  been  perverted  into  a  sinecure  or  an  abuse.  It  would  thus 
have  been  very  natural  that  the  miracle  of  the  Sapey  and  other 
brooks  should  have  been  ascribed  to  St.  Katharine ;  but  the  place 
of  this  well-known  saint  has  been  strangely  usurped  in  the  existing 
form  of  the  legend  by  an  indigenous  Katharine  with  the  non- 
ecclesiastical  surname  of  Audley,  to  whom,  according  to  the  local 
guide-book,  “  the  King,  in  consideration  of  her  birth,  or  piety,  or 
both,  granted  an  annuity  of  30I.”  At  the  Dissolution  the  revenues 
of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Katharine  of  Ledbury  were  returned  at 
32 1.  ys.  ncl.  annually;  and  an  “  annuity  of  30/.”  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.  would  have  provided  a  “  religious  woman  and  her 
maid,”  we  may  be  sure,  with  much  better  fare  than  “  herbs  and 
milk.”  From  this  odd  detail  in  the  story  the  clue  to  the  perplexity 
is  obtained.  The  Close  Rolls  of  16,  17,  and  18  Edward  II.  in  the 
Public  Record  Office  exhibit  the  grant  of  this  large  annuity  to 
“  Katharine  de  Audele,”  expressly  described  as  “  Recluse  of 
Ledebury,”  and  designated  in  both  documents  a3  “  dilecta  nobis 
in  Christo.”  The  Sheriff  of  Hereford  is  ordered  to  take  into  the 
King's  hands  certain  specified  lauds  in  the  county,  and  out  of  the 
revenues  to  pay  the  annuity,  with  arrears  of  22 1.,  to  the  said 
Katharine,  the  remainder  of  the  issues  to  be  paid  into  the  King’s 
Chamber.  Subsequent  orders  to  the  same  effect  are  addressed  to 
John  Wroth,  Keeper  of  the  Manore  aforenamed.  For  what  reason 
so  munificent  a  grant  was  made  by  the  King  for  the  support  of 
the  “recluse”  is  not  evident;  but  the  lady  had  not  always 
found  her  vocation  in  a  religious  life,  and  if  the  bells  ever  rang  at 
Ledbury  in  her  behalf,  the  occasion  was  anything  but  supernatural. 
The  Close  Roll  of  7  Edward  II.  has  a  record  setting  forth  how 
“  Katharine  de  Audeleie  granted  to  James  de  Perrers  and  Ela  his 
wife,  her  daughter,  the  castle  and  town  of  Thlanandeuery,”  &c., 
the  grant  being  “  dated  at  Ledbury.”  The  lady,  after  having  seen 
her  daughter  well  settled,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  upon  a 
Welsh  estate,  would  seem  to  have  adopted  the  profession  of  a 
“  recluse  ”  upon  a  very  comfortable  provision  for  her  old  age,  and 
to  have  had  little  need  to  trouble  herself  about  a  casually  missing 
cart-horse,  unless,  indeed,  under  this  legend,  too,  may  lie  hidden 
some  memory  of  armed  marauders;  lor  Ledbury,  like  Much 
Cowarne,  lies  on  an  obvious  line  of  inroad  from  the  Welsh  border. 

The  dates  thus  supplied  by  the  Close  Rolls  give  the  terminus  a 
quo  for  the  chronological  origin  of  the  Sapey  Brook  legend.  It 
cannot  have  been  earlier  than  the  first  quarter  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  though  it  may  have  been  of  a  much  later  period,  when 
the  name  ot  the  pensioned  recluse  had  been  confused  with  that  of 
the  ecclesiastical  saint.  Instances  such  as  these,  taken  from  the 


later  or  earlier  legends  of  a  single  neighbourhood-,  may  probably 
find  many  parallels  elsewhere  ;  and  the  suggestion  which  we  have 
thrown  out,  attributing  the  origin  of  much  local  tradition  to  the 
working  of  the  inventive  or  dramatic  faculty  upon  familiar  but 
unaccountable  phenomena  of  observation,  may  be  \^orth  testing  by 
a  wider  induction. 


THE  NEW  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

IN  the  general  feeling  of  congratulation  with  which  the  election 
of  Mr.  Leighton  has  been  greeted  there  lurks  a  sentiment 
that  is  perhaps  not  altogether  complimentary  to  the  Royal 
Academy.  The  members  of  this  illustrious  body  had  so  often 
failed  to  take  an  enlightened  view  of  their  own  interests  that  the 
artistic  public  could  not  be  brought  to  repose  an  absolute  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  result  of  their  deliberations.  Even  the  most  friendly 
critics  of  the  institution  confessed  to  a  certain  anxiety  lest  the 
assembled  Academicians  should  do  something  ridiculous;  and  the 
names  of  several  candidates  whose  claims  have  been  seriously  dis¬ 
cussed  for  the  office  of  President  would  suffice  to  show  that  such 
fears  were  not  altogether  groundless.  In  any  other  society  of 
artists  Mr.  Leighton’s  election  would  have  been  a  foregone  con¬ 
clusion  ;  but  the  Academy  is  so  imperfectly  representative  of  the 
general  movement  of  artistic  opinion  that  a  different  decision  would 
have  been  matter  rather  for  regret  than  for  surprise.  The  election 
of  Mr.  Leighton  is  therefore  doubly  welcome.  By  their  choice 
of  such  a  man  the  Academicians  have  made  a  laudable  effort  to 
put  themselves  in  accord  with  the  general  body  of  English  artists, 
and  they  have  thereby  escaped  a  dauger  towards  which  they 
seemed  at  oue  time  to  be  drifting.  For  the  claims  of  the  new 
President  could  not  with  any  safety  have  been  left  unrecognized. 
There  is  room  for  ample  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  value  of  Mr.  Leighton’s  artistic  gifts ;  but  there  can  be 
only  one  sentiment  as  to  his  fitness  lot  the  office  to  which 
he  has  been  called.  The  particular  direction  of  his  taste  in  art, 
apart  altogether  from  the  individual  power  with  which  it  is  ex¬ 
pressed,  should  be  of  the  utmost  value  in  the  discharge  of  his 
new  duties  as  President  of  the  Academy.  Hitherto  the  influence 
of  the  Academy  has  been  rather  to  discourage  the  more  serious 
styles  of  painting.  Its  approbation  has  been  constantly  given 
to  the  kind  of  achievement  that  is  sure  of  popular  applause  and 
of  practical  success ;  but  towards  the  kind  of  work  that  .appeals 
rather  to  a  cultivated  taste  it  has  only  grudgingly  extended  its 
protection.  We  may  fairly  hope  that,  with  the  added  authority 
which  his  new  dignity  will  bring,  Mr.  Leighton  may  be  able 
to  introduce  a  different  spirit  into  the  conduct  of  the  institution. 
In  his  own  career  he  has  never  yielded  to  a  merely  popular  demand. 
Whatever  may  be  the  limitations  of  his  talent,  it  has  at  least  been 
constantly  directed  totvards  the  highest  and  most  serious  triumphs 
which  lie  within  the  reach  of  art ;  and  his  example  has  already 
proved  of  invaluable  service  to  the  younger  painters  of  our  time. 
But  it  is  not  only  in  view  of  Mr.  Leighton's  qualities  as  a  painter 
that  the  Academy  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  its  choice  of  a 
President.  Other  artists  might  be  named  who  possess  in  this 
respect  an  equal  claim  to  consideration ;  and,  if  it  were  a  mere 
question  of  individual  genius,  Mr.  Leighton  would  be  found  to 
have  some  formidable  rivals  both  within  and  without  the  Academic 
ranks.  The  qualities  which  have  specially  marked  him  out  as  the 
fittest  person  for  the  office  are  partly  independent  of  his 
purely  artistic  gifts.  The  President  of  a  body  like  the 
Royal  Academy  must  be  something  more  than  a  distinguished 
painter,  though  he  ought  not  to  be  anything  less.  He  must  have 
the  power  of  enforcing  the  principles  which  guide  his  own  practice, 
and  of  leading  the  sympathies  of  the  profession  as  well  as  of  the 
public  towards  the  cultivation  of  the  worthiest  forms  of  art.  And 
it  is  here,  we  think,  that  Mr.  Leighton’s  services  to  the  Academy 
are  likely  to  prove  of  the  highest  value.  lie  has  shown  on  more 
than  one  occasion  that  he  has  a  keen  sense  of  public  duty  and  a 
practical  power  of  organization  which  is  not  always  combined  wdth 
the  artistic  temperament.  Ilis  resources  in  this  kind  will  now 
find  ample  scope  for  development.  As  the  representative  of 
English  art,  both  in  its  relations  towards  the  State  and  towards 
the  public,  he  will  find  sufficient  employment  to  absorb  his 
energies.  It  is  true  that  the  Academy  no  longer  possesses  an 
absolute  control  over  the  fortunes  of  English  painters,  and,  having 
regard  to  the  history  and  traditions  of  the  Society,  this  in  itself  is 
a  fortunate  thing.  But,  although  the  authorities  at  Burlington 
House  have  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  English 
school,  and  no  longer  enjoy  any  kind  of  monopoly  in  the  patronage 
of  rising  artists,  their  proceedings  must  always  be  an  object  of 
interest  to  the  public.  However  imperfect  and  inadequate  its  ad¬ 
ministration  may  be,  the  Royal  Academy  is  all  that  we  possess  in 
the  shape  of  a  national  institution  of  art.  It  i^very  necessary 
therefore  that  it  should  be  conducted  in  a  national  spirit. 

That  Mr.  Leighton  will  labour  to  bring  about  this  desirable 
result  we  have  no  kind  of  doubt.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be 
idle  to  assume  that  he  has  accepted  an  easy  task.  To  follow 
placidly  in  the  wake  of  his  predecessors,  gracefully  discharging  the 
little  social  duties  of  the  office  and  leaving  undisturbed  the  more 
serious  problems  that  await  solution,  would  perhaps  be  deemed 
sufficient  in  the  eyes  of  the  Academy.  But  the  public  and  the 
profession  will  expect  from  Mr.  Leighton  a  very  different  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  Presidential  functions.  The  general  satisfaction  that  is 
felt  in  his  election  springs  out  of  a  feeling  of  confidence  that  he 
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•will  address  himself  vigorously  to  the  work  of  reform.  II  he  is 
to  preserve  his  own  reputation,  he  must  seek  to  elevate  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  Academy,  and  to  place  its  proceedings  upon  a  larger 
and  more  liberal  basis  than  they  have  hitherto  possessed.  Whether 
this  can  be  effected  by  any  means  short  of  radical  reconstruction 
remains  to  be  %een  ;  but  in  any  case  the  new  President  will,  we 
fear,  be  met  by  difficulties  that  are  scarcely  appreciated  by  the 
public.  The  constitution  of  the  Academy  is  so  little  understood 
that  the  restricted  authority  which  the  President  enjoys  will  not 
be  easily  realized.  Although  he  occupies  a  dignified  position  in 
the  eyes  of  the  outer  world,  his  powers  within  the  society  itself 
are  considerably  less  than  those  of  a  constitutional  monarch.  He 
presides  at  the  meetings  of  the  Council,  and  he  may  do  something 
by  personal  intluence  to  guide  their  deliberations ;  but  he  is,  after  all, 
powerless  to  do  more  than  give  effect  to  the  decisions  at  which  they 
may  ultimately  arrive.  His  functions,  as  they  are  at  present  under¬ 
stood,  are  principally  administrative,  and  although  he  may  recom¬ 
mend  reforms  to  the  notice  of  the  governing  body,  he  cannot  insure 
their  acceptance.  And  if  this  governing  body  were  endowed  with 
sufficient  vitality  the  arrangement  would  doubtless  work  well 
enough.  Unfortunately  it  has  never  been  the  ambition  of  the 
Academy  to  give  the  general  body  of  artists  any  kind  of  voice  in 
their  deliberations.  They  have  been  careful  at  all  times  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  forces  which  they  affect  to  control,  and  as  a  consequence 
of  this  policy  they  are  constantly  unable  to  appreciate  the  increas¬ 
ing  requirements  of  art,  or  to  feel  the  force  of  its  demands.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  have  no  less  definitely  declined  to  ally  them¬ 
selves  with  the  State.  They  have  rejected  the  offers  of  State  con¬ 
trol,  and  although  they  were  forced  to  accept  the  services  of  a 
Royal  Commission,  they  have  as  yet  gone  but  a  little  way  towards 
embodying  its  recommendations,  it  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
unless  this  established  policy  can  be  reversed,  the  labour  of  pre¬ 
siding  over  such  a  society  may  prove  extremely  irksome  to  an 
artist  of  enlightened  knowledge  and  liberal  views.  Mr.  Leighton, 
although  he  could  hitherto  boast  no  official  position,  has 
been  almost  universally  regarded  as  a  very  powerful  ad¬ 
vocate  of  the  claims  of  the  younger  school  of  painters.  It 
is,  in  fact,  to  his  known  sympathy  with  much  that  has 
been  consistently  discouraged  at  Burlington  House  that  we  are 
to  ascribe  the  widespread  satisfaction  with  which  the  news  of 
his  appointment  has  been  received.  The  election  was  indeed  made 
by  the  artistic  public  long  before  it  was  confirmed  by  the  Acade¬ 
micians,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Academy  has  only 
ratified  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  could  scarcely  with 
safety  have  been  disregarded.  But  Mr.  Leighton’s  numerous  sup¬ 
porters  must  not  be  disappointed  if  the  new  President  should  find 
himself  unable  to  give  expression  to  his  own  liberal  views.  In  a 
certain  sense  his  liberty  of  action  will  be  rather  curtailed  by  his 
accession  to  office,  for  he  will  necessarily  be  bound  in  some  measure 
by  the  opinions  of  those  whom  he  has  undertaken  to  represent. 
His  opportunities  of  usefulness  must  therefore  depend  upon  his 
ability  to  persuade  his  companions  that  it  is  to  their  interest  and 
to  the  interest  of  the  Academy  that  many  of  their  cherished  tra¬ 
ditions  should  be  reversed.  That  this  is  absolutely  impossible  we 
are  far  from  thinking,  but  that  it  will  be  speedily  accomplished 
we  are  not  sanguine  enough  to  believe. 

It  would,  however,  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Leighton  has 
not  duly  weighed  these  difficulties  before  accepting  the  distinc¬ 
tion  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  him.  No  one  can  be  better 
informed  of  what  there  is  to  do  or  of  the  obstacles  which  beset 
its  accomplishment;  and  if  in  view  of  these  obstacles  he  has 
decided  to  become  the  President  of  the  Academy,  it  is,  we 
may  be  sure,  with  no  intention  of  leaving  the  experiment  un¬ 
tried.  Nor  is  it  at  all  likely  that  he  will  be  misled  as 
to  the  direction  which  any  project  of  reform  should  take. 
In  criticizing  the  proceedings  of  the  Academy  too  much 
stress  is  often  laid  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  titles  at 
its  disposal  are  distributed  among  the  competitors  for  honour. 
This,  however,  is  a  matter  of  comparatively  small  importance, 
and  from  the  public  at  any  rate  the  mode  of  bestowing  such 
decorations  would  scarcely  deserve  consideration.  But  the 
Academy  has  more  serious  duties  to  perform.  It  has  the  charge 
of  an  annual  exhibition  of  English  art,  and  it  affects  to  provide  for 
the  higher  forms  of  art  education.  It  is  in  the  exercise  of  these 
functions  that  there  has  always  been  the  most  urgent  need  of 
reform.  Mr.  Leighton  acquired  his  own  training  in  art  in  foreign 
capitals,  and  he  will  therefore  be  in  a  position  to  judge  of  the 
shortcomings  of  the  Academy  schools,  and  of  the  defects  of  the 
system  upon  which  they  are  conducted.  It  is  no  doubt  a  noble 
act  of  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  bu3y  and  successful  Academicians 
that  they  should  be  willing  to  give  up  a  portion  of  their  valuable 
time  to  the  instruction  of  the  students.  But  the  sacrifice  is 
surely  misplaced  if  the  students  are  not  adequately  instructed. 
Liberality  of  this  kind  must  unfortunately  be  judged  by  the  hard 
test  of  results ;  and  the  result  of  our  present  system,  as  everybody 
well  knows,  is  that  the  technical  training  of  our  students  is 
much  below  that  of  other  countries,  and  notably  inferior  to 
that  of  France.  We  are  constantly  deploring  our  ridiculous 
failures  in  sculpture,  a  branch  of  art  which  is  quick  to 
betray  imperfect  training  ;  and  yet  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that,  until 
M.  Balou  was  quite  recently  appointed  Professor  of  Sculpture  at 
South  Kensington,  there  did  not  exist  in  England  any  school  of 
sculpture  deserving  the  name.  And,  in  like  manner,  it  is  only 
since  Mr.  Legros  has  been  appointed  to  the  Slade  School  that  there 
has  been  any  opportunity  offered  to  students  to  acquire  the  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge  required  for  the  practice  of  etching.  A  popular 


English  periodical  of  art,  which  exists  entirely  in  virtue  of  its 
etchings,  has  been  for  years  supported  by  the  labours  of  foreign 
engravers.  We  do  not  doubt,  then,  that  Mr.  Leighton  will 
speedily  turn  his  attention  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  Academy 
schools.  Nor  can  we  suppose  that,  as  President  of  the  Academy, 
he  will  remain  content  with  the  present  arrangements  for  the 
annual  exhibition.  The  painters  who  have  to  look  to  Burlington 
House  as  the  recognized  institution  to  which  they  must  submit 
their  works  are  not  likely  to  be  satisfied  until  they  have  been 
allowed  to  take  a  part  in  the  election  of  the  jury  by  whom  their 
efforts  are  to  be  judged.  Until  some  plan  has  been  devised  by 
which  this  can  be  done,  they  will  not  be  content  to  accept  the 
assurance  annually  offered  at  the  Academy  dinner,  that  the 
Academy  has  been  actuated  by  the  most  earnest  desire  to  secure 
impartial  justice.  Nor,  if  we  have  rightly  judged  the  character 
of  the  new  President,  will  this  assurance  be  so  confidently  put 
forward. 


SOUTHEY’S  DOCTOR. 

“  f  jPIIEPE  is  a  kind  of  physiognomy  in  the  titles  of  books,  no 
less  than  in  the  faces  of  men,  by  which  a  skilful  observer 
will  as  well  know  what  to  expect  from  the  one  as  the  other.” 
Such  is  one  of  the  mottoes,  from  Butler's  Remains,  prefixed  to 
Southey’s  pet  book,  the  Doctor.  It  is  a  truth  perhaps  hardly 
regarded  enough  in  modern  times.  The  costume  of  books,  like 
that  of  men,  has  become  sadly  monotonous;  and  though  some 
critics  seem  to  possess  the  mysterious  power  of  pronouncing  upon 
the  merits  of  a  whole  work  from  a  glance  at  its  title-page,  the 
faculty  is  rare  and  occasionally  leads  to  false  conclusions.  The 
Doctor,  however,  announces  its  general  character  to  the  most 
superficial  reader.  If  a  sufficient  guess  is  not  suggested  by  the 
title-page  and  the  “  prelude  of  mottoes,”  or  by  the  frontispiece 
showing  the  back  of  the  author  as  seated  at  a  writing-table  in  the 
angle  between  two  well-filled  bookcases,  we  need  only  turn  over 
a  few  pages  to  gather  a  tolerably  adequate  conception  of  its 
peculiarity.  That  gentle  joke,  for  example,  of  giving  us  for  a  portrait 
a  view  of  Southey  from  the  rear  is  sufficiently  significant.  It  is 
one  of  the  odd  illustrations  of  a  man’s  incapacity  for  judging 
of  his  own  works  that  the  good  Southey  should  have  imagined  that 
he  was  really  going  to  remain  anonymous.  There  is  not  a  single 
chapter  in  the  book  which  fails  to  show  the  plainest  marks  of  the 
writer’s  well-known  opinions,  course  of  reading,  and  habits  of 
thought ;  and  if  the  style  is  not  marked  by  any  strong  mannerism, 
it  is  at  least  easily  recognizable.  Yet  Southey,  thorough  man  of 
letters  as  he  was,  and  profoundly  versed  in  all  the  tricks  of  his 
craft,  really  imagined  that  his  secret  was  to  be  a  genuine  one.  He 
took  the  trouble  to  have  the  manuscript  copied,  that  the  printers 
might  not  recognize  his  hand  ;  he  went  to  the  very  verge,  if  not 
beyond  the  verge,  of  permissible  equivocation  in  misleading  old 
friends  when  they  inquired  of  him  ;  and  he  delights,  with  simple- 
minded  vanity,  in  picturing  to  himself  the  eager  curiosity  which  will 
be  excited  when  his  book  is  thrown  upon  the  public.  He  describes 
by  anticipation  the  “  discussion  that  this  book  will  create 
among  blue-stockings  and  blue-beards.  The  stir !  the  buzz !  the 
bustle  !  ” — the  talk  at  booksellers’  shops  and  in  London  conver¬ 
saziones.  He  runs  over  all  the  prominent  names  of  the  day,  and 
suggests  reasons  for  belief  or  scepticism.  “  Away  the  dogs 
go,”  he  exclaims  in  sanguine  metaphor,  “  whining  here,  snuffing 
there,  nosing  in  this  place,  pricking  their  ears  in  that,  and  now 
full-mouthed  upon  a  false  scent — and  now  again  all  at  fault.”  And 
then,  to  puzzle  us  still  more,  he  draws  up  a  list  of  the  fictitious 
names  that  might  have  been  prefixed  to  his  book  had  he  followed 
the  precedent  of  the  Smectymnuans  and  put  together  the  initials 
of  the  real  author,  or,  it  may  be,  authors.  1  toso,  for  example,  repre¬ 
sents  Robert  Southey  upon  this  system,  and  by  an  easy  interpretation 
his  cipher  shows  that  he  regards  some  fifteen  or  twenty  authors  as 
likely  to  incur  suspicion.  Besides  himself,  the  Coleridges,  Mathias 
(of  the  Pursuits  of  Literature) ,  Theodore  Hook,  Tom  Moore, Rogers, 
Isaac  Disraeli,  and  others  less  known  to  fame,  there  are  two  still 
living  authors  who  might,  it  seems,  have  been  credited  with  the 
performance.  They  are  Sir  Henry  Taylor  and  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
Heta  and  Bendis,  as  the  playful  Southey  calls  them.  And,  finally, 
he  signs  himself  Kewint — Heka — "Werner,  a  profound  puzzle, 
which  we  leave  to  the  ingenuity  of  our  readers.  He  tries, 
with  wondrous  cunning,  to  avert  suspicion  by  elaborately  un¬ 
conscious  references  to  himself.  He  alludes  in  passing  to  the 
Curse  of  Kehama  as  the  most  original  of  Southey’s  poems;  and 
praises  himself  for  the  humane  interest  in  certain  cavalry  horses 
shown  in  a  passage  of  the  Peninsular  War.  And  to  the  question 
whether  the  author  of  the  Doctor  can  be  the  Laureate,  he  replies : — 
“  He  lies  buried  under  his  own  historical  quartos  ;  there  is 
neither  his  mannerism,  nor  his  moralism,  nor  his  methodism.” 

In  spite  of  the  childlike  self-concealment,  we  read  Southey 
in  every  line,  as  did  every  intelligent  reader  from  the  first  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  book.  In  truth,  the  chief  charm  of  the  Doctor,  and 
we  confess  that  we  find  in  it  a  very  considerable  charm,  is  just 
the  revelation  of  a  pleasant  and  most  characteristic  side  of  the 
Doctor's  parent.  Southey's  estimate  of  the  merits  of  his  own  per¬ 
formances  seems  to  be  pretty  nearly  the  reverse  of  the  truth. 
Two  or  three  charming  biographies  of  which  he  thought  com¬ 
paratively  little  will  be  his  most  enduring  title  to  fame.  The 
ponderous  epics  and  histories  which  he  expected  to  make  the 
fortune  of  his  children  have  pretty  well  gone  to  the  dust- 
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heaps.  But  he  also  fancied  that  the  mere  overflow  of  his  mind, 
and  the  quaint  leavings  of  his  enormous  reading,  might  be 
fused  into  a  book  of  humorous  philosophy  which  should  stand 
near  the  more  solid  monuments  of  his  learning  and  imagination. 
He  played  with  the  Doctor,  we  are  told,  as  lie  played  with  his 
kittens.  It  was  the  amusement  of  his  idler  hours.  Wordsworth 
complained  that  his  friend  had  become  so  completely  a  bookworm 
as  to  be  restless  and  uncomfortable  in  living  society.  “My  days 
among  the  dead  are  past,”  as  he  says  in  some  of  his  happiest 
verse ^  and  so  thoroughly  true  is  the  statement  that  in  his  later 
years  even  his  play  and  relaxation  were  literary.  He  lived  in 
books  as  in  an  element ;  his  pen  seems  to  have  become  part  of  his 
personality ;  and  his  notion  of  unbending  was  to  allow  the  said 
pen  to  gambol  at  its  pleasure  or  career  at  random  over  the  pages 
of  his  commonplace  books.  He  scarcely  hit  the  high  mark  at  which 
he  aimed.  He  intended  to  make  of  the  adventures  ol  Dr.  Daniel 
Dove  and  his  horse  Nobs  a  book  which  should  have  “  something 
of  Tristram  Shandy,  something  of  Rabelais,  and  more  of  Mon¬ 
taigne,  with  a  little  of  old  Burton.”  Great  learning,  enlivened  by 
humour,  and  rising  to  solemn  heights  of  meditation,  should  have 
been  its  staple.  The  Doctor,  however,  will  hardly  bear  a  com¬ 
parison  with  the  writers  thus  taken  for  models,  though  falling  below 
them  less  than  Madoc  and  Roderick  fall  below  Paradise  Lost.  It  is 
rather  a  fatal  symptom  that,  in  publishing  the  posthumous  part  of 
the  book,  his  son-in-law  finds  Southey  to  be  best  characterized  by 
a  passage  from  the  immortal  author  of  the  Proverbial  Philosophy, 
containing  amongst  other  things  such  an  ingenious  remark  as  the 
following : — 

And  note  thou  this  for  a  verity — the  subtlest  thinker  when  alone, 

From  ease  of  thoughts  unbent,  will  laugh  the  loudest  with  his  fellows. 

There  is,  if  we  wish  to  be  severe  critics,  a  good  deal  too  much  of 
Tupperian  philosophy  in  the  Doctor.  Southey  often  descends  to  a 
distinct  infusion  of  twaddle.  Though  he  sets  out  by  claiming  for 
his  hero  a  large  share  of  Pantagruelism — of  an  omnivorous  appe¬ 
tite  for  every  variety  of  literary  fare — Southey  is  by  no  means  a 
Rabelais  or  Montaigne  ;  his  laughter  does  not  come  Irom  such  capa¬ 
cious  lungs,  nor  is  his  insight  so  shrewd  and  vigorous.  lie  is  an 
orthodox  son  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  loves  the  Church  for  its 
freedom  from  narrow  fanaticism.  But  there  is  a  touch  of  sour¬ 
ness  and  narrowness  in  Southey's  orthodoxy,  in  spite  of.  much 
geniality  and  tenderness.  He  has  not  the  freedom  irom  prej  udice, 
the  capacity  for  recognizing  and  relishing  all  intellectual  power, 
even  when  outside  the  orthodox  pale,  which  is  essential  to  the 
true  Pantagruelist.  ITe  may  have  been  the  better  for  his  scruples ; 
but  certainly  they  often  trip  up  the  heels  of  his  humour.  Once  or 
twice  he  ventures  upon  a  phrase  or  an  anecdote  not  absolutely  in 
accordance  with  the  strictest  rules  of  tea-table  propriety,  and 
makes  fun  of  the  scruples  of  an  imaginary  Miss  Graveairs. .  But 
the  fuss  which  he  makes  about  such  trifles  shows  bis  real  timidity ; 
he  reminds  us  of  the  proverbial  American  lady  apologizing  for 
mentioning  the  legs  of  a  table ;  the  liberty  which  he  is  so  proud  of 
claiming  is  so  very  moderate  that  we  are  driven  to  speculate  upon 
the  result  of  introducing  Miss  Graveairs  or  the  Doctor  himself  to 
a  real  specimen  of  Tristram  Shandy  or  Gargantua.  Ilis  propriety, 
in  short,  is  a  little  finical  for  a  thoroughly  masculine  mind.  In 
another  less  questionable  direction  he  is  equally  inferior  to  his 
models  .  He  differs,  as  he  avows,  from  Montaigne  in  this — that  the 
old  Gascon  “  liked  better  to  forge  his  mind  than  to  furnish  it.  ’ 
Southey  declares  that '  it  is  more  agreeable  to  him  to  furnish 
than  to  forge — “intellectually  speaking,  to  lay  in  than  to  lay 
out — to  eat  than  to  digest.”  The  confesflon,  for  such  it  really  is, 
indicates  Southey’s  greatest  weakness.  As  Bentley  said  of  \\  ar- 
burton,  his  appetite  was  much  better  than  his  digestion.  lie  never 
showed  much  power  of  original  thought ;  and  to  all  appearance  he 
put  out  the  fire  by  the  fuel.  lie  read  so  widely  and  incessantly 
that  he  never  fairly  assimilated  his  mental  food. 

The  results  were  undoubtedly  injurious  to  his  humour  as  well  as 
to  his  speculation.  The  true  iiumourist  must  before  all  things  be 
original ;  capable  of  seeing  the  seamy  side  of  things,  and  of  laugh¬ 
ing  at  the  most  imposing  utterances  of  grave  professors.  This 
spark  of  originality  is  precisely  the  thing  wanting  to  give  to  the 
Doctor  a  really  high  place  in  the  narrow  class  to  which  it  belongs. 
There  is  nothing  of  Rabelaisian  recklessness  or  of  Montaigne’s 
shrewd  scepticism.  Southey  trembles  when  he  approaches  the 
limits  of  the  most  correct  sentiments.  He  never  says  anything 
which  could  shock  the  meekest  disciple  of  established  opinions. 
Neither  has  he  the  daring  touch  which  enables  the  true  humourist 
to  blend  the  pathetic  with  the  humorous.  He  would  scarcely  have 
allowed  Uncle  Toby  to  rap  out  an  oath  ;  and  the  recording  angel 
would  not  have  been  permitted  to  blush  without  a  judicious  ex¬ 
planation  showing  how  such  an  angelic  weakness  could  be  re¬ 
conciled  with  the  soundest  views  of  the  leading  Anglican  divines. 
He  approaches  nearer  to  “  old  Burton,”  it  may  be,  for  that  worthy 
seldom  trusts  himself  to  launch  out  into  original  remarks  of  his 
own,  and  his  curious  cento  of  obsolete  learning  is  more  within 
Southey’s  reach.  Yet  we  perhaps  feel  that  under  the  enormous 
masses  of  quotation  in  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  there  lies  a 
stronger  and  more  independent  vein  of  thought  than  often  comes 
to  the  surface  of  the  Doctor. 

Such  shortcomings  must  always  prevent  the  Doctor  from 
realizing  the  anticipations  of  its  author.  It  has  not  enough  of  the 
true  fibre  of  originality  to  impress  us  like  its  models.  And  yet  it 
is,  to  some  readers  at  least,  a  very  charming  book.  If  we  do  not 
expect  to  be  stimulated  to  much  thought,  or  provoked  into  hearty 
laughter  by  its  pages,  there  are  humours  in  which  it  is  a  delightful 


companion  for  an  idle  half-hour.  It  takes  us  in  imagination  into 
the  author’s  study,  and  though  his  back  is  turned — idly  enough 
for  purposes  of  concealment— we  can  look  over  his  shoulder  and 
follow  with  no  small  interest  the  workings  of  a  gentle  and 
richly  stored  mind.  Southey,  w’hatever  else  he  may  have  been 
— and  in  his  characters  of  epic  poet  and  serious  historian 
he  was  not  much  better  than  a  bore — was  at  least  one  of  the 
most  genuine  lovers  of  literature  that  ever  lived.  No  one 
was  ever  more  heartily  devoted  to  his  pursuit  and  more  sincerely 
convinced  of  its  enormous  importance  to  mankind.  The  mere 
man  of  letters  is  not — except,  it  may  be,  to  men  of  letters — 
one  of  the  most  interesting  varieties  of  the  species.  We 

could  wish  for  a  closer  relation  to  the  affairs  of  real  life  and 
for  a  deeper  insight  into  the  thoughts  of  great  writers,  even 

if  combined  with  far  less  knowledge  of  their  works.  But, 

after  all,  literature  is  a  harmless  and  even  useful  pursuit,  and  we 
like  sometimes  to  have  a  chat  with  those  who  are  ns  much  devoted 
to  it  as  other  men  are  to  iield  sports  or  electioneering.  And  so  it 
is  pleasant  to  have  an  occasional  chat  with  Southey  in  the  recesses 
of  his  workshop,  to  see  him  take  down  the  valued  treasures  of  his 
library,  and  listen  as  he  reads  the  quaint  or  eloquent  passages  which 
have  struck  his  fancy.  We  come  across  some  rubbish,  it  is  true  ; 
but  perhaps,  on  the  other  side,  we  may  sometimes  see  more 
in  a  passage  than  it  suggests  to  the  student  himself.  His 

love  for  the  simply  absurd  is  perhaps  a  little  overdrawn.  lie  has 
collected  many  oddities  which  are  valuable  only  because  quaint 
and  antiquated.  Still  it  does  one  no  harm  to  dip  into 
his  pages  and  read,  for  example,  a  list  of  the  names  of 
devils  collected  by  some  forgotten  witch-hunter  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  ;  or  to  verify  the  singular  calculation  by 
which  Toplady  proves  that,  on  an  average,  the  man  of  eighty  has 
committed  2,510,288,000  sins,  followed  though  it  be  by  an 
irrelevant  assault  upon  Calvinism ;  or  to  study,  again,  the  various 
kinds  of  dances— the  sarabands,  corantoes,  cinchonas,  jigs,  and 
tattle-de-moys  which  appear  to  have  been  popular  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II. ;  or  to  compare  with  modern  vers  da  societe  the 
singular  series  of  poems  upon  Mile,  des  Roches’  flea,  as  specimens 
of  Erench  literary  art  in  the  year  1579.  If  these  miscellaneous 
articles  in  his  old  curiosity-shop  pall  upon  us  at  times,  we  are 
soon  recompensed,  for  Southey  is  not  long  in  producing  wares  of 
more  intrinsic  value.  lie  loved  old  English  literature  with  the 
rather  indiscriminating  ardour  common  at  the  time.  Some  of 
his  finds— such,  for  example,  as  the  works  of  that  profound  and 
admirable  divine,  Dr.  Jackson,  of  whom  he  speaks  with  excessive 
enthusiasm — strike  us  as  being  a  little  overestimated  in  the  warmth 
of  rediscovery.  But,  though  he  is  not  so  fine  a  critic  as  Lamb  or 
Coleridge,  we  come  across  many  jewels,  hall-forgotten  and  covered 
with  dust,  which  he  presents  to  our  admiration  like  a  true  con¬ 
noisseur,  and  enables  U3  to  appreciate  in  a  congenial  setting.  Ilis 
jokes  are  apt  to  be  a  little  childish,  as  when  he  gives  us  a  new 
variation  upon  A  was  an  Archer,  fitted  to  old  and  modern 
writers  in  magazines  and  albums.  Yet  we  may  smile  not  too 
harshly  at  the  good  man’s  playfulness  ;  and  we  may  remark  that 
the  Doctor  contains  what  is  apparently ‘the  original  of  a  most  ex¬ 
cellent  child’s  story — the  famous  “Three  B  ars.”  The  wilful 
digressions  are  a  little  forced  ;  the  mode  of  starting  from  Chapter 
VII.  A  1,  the  introduction  of  interchapters  and  an  archchapter,  or 
the  discussion  upon  the  part-word  “  Aballiboozobaenganorribo,”  do 
not  strike  us  as  very  laughter-compelling  wit,  and  in  fact  they 
rather  recall  Sterne’s  failures ;  but  there  is  something  attractive  in 
the  simple-mindedness  which  suggested  them.  We  see  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  man  as  it  is  more  distinctly  revealed  in  the  history  of 
Dr.  Dove,  which  is  taken  up  at  intervals  and  slowly  advanced  in 
the  midst  of  various  digressions.  A  comparison  is  naturally  pro¬ 
voked  with  the  Shandy  family,  to  whom  Dove's  relationship  is 
undeniable,  lie  may  almost  be  described  as  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Uncle  Toby,  become  respectable  and  literary,  and  given  to  a  rather 
obtrusive  display  of  orthodoxy,  but  still  preserving  his  essential 
characteristic  of  kindly  simplicity.  That  he  cannot  be  regarded 
as  an  equal  of  that  great  creation  has  been  already  sufficiently 
indicated ;  and  yet  there  are  passages — as,  for  example,  that  in 
which  theDoctorsengagementis  described — which  are  written  witli 
a  grace  and  tenderness  not  unworthy  of  Sterne.  And,  indeed,  if 
Southey’s  brewage  is  not  of  the  strongest  or  most  highly 
flavoured,  if  he  sometimes  descends  into  the  childish,  and  if 
occasionally  his  humour  is  laboured  and  the  learning  insullicicutly 
worked  into  the  tissue  of  the  book,  it  is  impossible  to  read  far 
without  feeling  a  strong  regard  for  the  author.  lie  has,  besides 
his  fine  literary  taste,  much  of  that  wisdom  of  the  heart  which 
makes  us  forgive  rather  narrow  prejudices  and  an  undiscriminat¬ 
ing  love  of  oddities.  lie  has  not  the  rare  power  which  can  make 
a  new  work  of  ai  t  out  of  the  sweepings  of  a  ^commonplace  book ; 
but  readers  who  possess  the  great  art  of  skipping  will  find  the 
Doctor  a  charming  book  to  be  placed  on  that  accessible  shelf  to 
which  we  are  glad  to  turn  when  wearied  with  the  study  of 
ponderous  works  and  irritated  by  the  flippancy'  of  light  ones. 


TIIE  PRINCESS  ALICE. 

In ''ITE  tribunal  which  had  to  investigate  the  lain  collision  on  the 
.IL  Thames  found  itself  in  the  peculiar  position  of  having  to 
report  to  the  Board  of  Trade  whether  the  Board  of  Trade  was  to 
blame.  To  use  the  language  of  this  Court,  charges  were  made 
during  the  progress  of  the  inquiry  against  “  the  London  Steamboat 
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Company  and  the  Board  of  Trade  surveyors  that  the  Princess  Alice 
was  of  faulty  construction,  unseaworthy,  and  untit  for  the  service 
on  which  she  was  engaged  ;  and  that  a  certificate  had  been  negli¬ 
gently  granted  to  the  vessel  when  not  coming  up  to  the  standard 
required  by  law.”  Had  these  charges  been  proved,  the  natural 
inference  would  have  been  that  the  Board  of  Trade  allowed  a  care¬ 
less  system  of  survey  :  but  happily  Mr.  Balguy  and  his  assessors 
were  able  to  dismiss  them,  as  being,  to  use  a  common  legal  ex¬ 
pression,  frivolous  and  vexatious.  The  Report  states  that  “  the 
Court  is  fully  satisfied  that  the  charges  as  to  the  faulty  construction 
and  unfitness  for  service  of  the  Princess  Alice  are  utterly  unfounded, 
and  that  the  charges  against  the  officials  of  the  Board  of  Trade  are 
likewise  utterly  unfounded.  The  Court  cannot  but  deplore  that 
charges  of  so  grave  a  character  against  a  public  Company  and 
the  officials  of  a  public  department  should  have  been  made 
upon  such  vague  and  unreliable  testimony.”  This  decision 
is  certainly  reassuring ;  for,  had  the  Court,  after  full  consideration 
of  the  evidence,  come  to  a  different  conclusion,  there  would  have 
been  ground  for  serious  misgiving  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
work  of  a  very  important  office  is  carried  on.  During  the  progress 
of  the  inquiry  the  Board  of  Trade  was  said,  with  some  justice,  to 
be  on  its  trial,  and  certainly  if  those  who  were  judges  in  this  case 
had  found  it  their  duty  to  state  that  the  charges  against  the  official 
surveyors  were  proved,  great  apprehension  as  to  the  safety  of  many 
vessels  might  have  been  felt ;  for  obviously  men  who  were  careless 
when  inspecting  a  steamer  destined  to  carry  a  large  number  of 
passengers  were  not  likely  to  do  their  duty  efficiently  at  any  time. 
Now,  however,  it  seems  clear  that  such  an  apprehension  would  have 
been  unfounded,  though  it  may  still  be  thought  that  nine  hundred 
passengers  were  too  many  for  the  Princess  Alice,  albeit  the  vessel 
was  quite  fit  for  river  navigation  and  for  taking  a  good  many  people 
on  board.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  Court  gave 
very  great  care  to  the  investigation  which  had  to  be  made,  and, 
considering  the  general  fears  which  might  have  been  excited  if  the 
system  of  survey  now  in  force  had  been  shown  to  be  bad,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  satisfactory  that  the  members  of  a  public  tribunal  should 
have  beeu  able,  after  devoting  much  time  and  attention  to  the 
facts  of  the  case,  to  decide  in  favour  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

This  acquittal  of  the  officials  of  an  important  department  from 
charges  which,  if  true,  would  have  shown  the  most  disgraceful 
neglect,  is,  however,  the  one  part  of  the  Report  on  the  disaster 
in  the  Thames  which  it  is  not  painful  to  read.  Great  calamities 
are  sometimes  due  to  a  combination  of  circumstances  the  re¬ 
currence  of  which  is  in  the  highest  degree  unlikely,  and,  though 
much  to  be  deplored,  do  not  inspire  any  dread  as  to  the  future,  or 
show  that  highly  probable  contingencies  have  been  overlooked. 
But  an  examination  of  the  judgment  which  has  been  pronounced 
in  this  case  tends  to  prove  that,  notwithstanding  the  obvious 
dangers  of  collisions  in  the  Thames,  and  the  fact  that  they  have 
not  unfrequently  occurred,  no  trouble  whatever  has  been  taken 
either  to  enforce  or  even  to  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  those  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  navigation  of  the  river  the  regulations  which 
have  been  made  for  preventing  these  accidents ;  and  that 
therefore  their  continuance  has  been  rendered  almost  a  cer¬ 
tainty.  Moreover,  under  an  astounding  Act  of  Parliament, 
only  one  class  of  men,  and  that  a  class  little  likely  in  most 
cases  to  be  qualified  for  the  work,  can  be  employed  on  board 
river  steamers.  It  may  seem  incredible  that  the  official  body 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  most  crowded  river  in  the  world 
could  be  so  supine,  or  that  such  a  marvellous  rule  should 
be  in  force  ;  but  the  Report  scarcely  leaves  any  room  for 
doubt  on  these  points ;  and  indeed  the  loss  of  the  Princess  Alice 
was  proximately  due  to  the  fact  that  such  regulations  as  do  exist 
are  ignored,  and  also  apparently  to  the  singular  restriction  which 
has  been  mentioned.  The  catastrophe  was,  no  doubt,  immediately 
due  to  an  error  on  the  part  of  tho  captain  of  the  river  steamer ; 
but  that  errors  were  made  the  more  likely  by  the  remissness  of 
the  proper  authorities  and  by  the  preposterous  enactment 
which  has  been  referred  to  is  shown  by  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  Report.  These,  of  course,  relate  to  the  causes  of 
the  collision  and  to  the  navigation  of  the  Thames.  The  actual 
disaster  is  fully  described  :  but  it  would  be  altogether  superfluous 
to  follow  this  part  of  the  judgment,  as  it  is  known  to  every  one 
that  the  Bywell  Castle  struck  the  Princess  Alice  on  her  starboard 
or  right-hand  side,  making  so  huge  a  gap  that  the  passenger 
steamer  sank  almost  immediately.  Respecting  the  circumstances 
which  preceded  and  led  to  the  collision,  there  has  been  much  con¬ 
tradictory  evidence.  Mr.  Balguy  and  his  assessors  were, 
however,  able  apparently  to  ascertain  them  after  much  minute 
investigation,  and  they  are  very  clearly  stated  in  the  Report. 
"What  are  there  given  as  the  facts  of  the  case  are  shortly  as 
follows.  After  rounding  Tripcock  Point,  where  the  Thames  makes 
a  sharp  turn,  th?  Princess  Alice  proceeded  up  Gallion’s  Reach— a 
straight  piece  of  the  Thames  running  about  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W. — 
at  reduced  speed.  The  Bi/well  Castle  was  then  coming  down 
this  Reach,  and  after  the  Princess  Alice  had  gone  some  distance, 
she  and  the  other  steamer,  which  was  steering  to  go  round  Tripcock 
Point,  were  end-on — that  is  to  say,  they  were  proceeding  towards 
each  other  so  as  to  meet  bow  to  bow.  The  captain  of  the  Bywell 
Castle,  seeing  this,  ported  his  helm,  thereby  turning  his  vessel's 
head  to  the  right ;  but  the  Princess  Alice  went  on  more  or  less 
under  starboard  helm,  which  would  turn  her  head  towards  the  left, 
until  she  was  close  to  the  other  vessel,  when  her  helm  was  put  hard- 
a-starboard.  .She  was  thus  thrown  across  the  bows  of  the  Byivell 
Castle.  The  engines  ot  that  vessel  were  stopped  and  reversed,  but 
it  was  too  late  for  this  to  have  any  effect,  and  she  crashed  into  the 


Princess  Alice's  starboard  or  right-hand  side.  Such  being  the 
opinion  formed  by  the  members  of  the  Court  as  to  the  facts  of  the 
case,  it  was  clear  that  only  one  decision  was  open  to  them.  We 
give,  however,  the  passage  in  the  Report  which  records  their 
judgment  in  full,  for  a  reason  which  will  shortly  appear.  After 
stating  the  rule  applicable  in  this  case,  which  is  that,  if  two 
steamers  are  meeting  end-on,  so  as  to  involve  risk  of  collision, 
the  helms  of  both  shall  be  put  to  port,  so  that  each  shall  pass 
on  the  port,  i.e.  on  the  left,  side  of  the  other,  the  Court  says: — 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  in  pursuing  the  course  pointed  out  above  the 
Princess  Alice  committed  a  breach  of  the  above  rule  by  not  porting  her 
helm  when  she  came  end-on  to  a  vessel  coming  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Had  she  done  so  the  collision  would  have  been  avoided,  whereas  by  her  sud¬ 
denly  putting  her  helm  hard-a-starboard  at  the  last  moment  she  ran  right 
across  and  under  the  bows  of  the  Bi/well  Castle.  The  Court  is  of  opinion  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  the  order  for  stopping  and  reversing  the  engines 
of  the  Bywell  Castle  was  the  right  course  to  pursue.  The  danger  of  col¬ 
lision  was,  however,  too  sudden  for  this  manoeuvre  to  have  any  effect  before 
tlie  vessels  came  into  contact.  The  Court,  therefore,  is  of  opinion  that  the 
collision  was  caused  by  the  default  of  the  Princess  Alice  in  acting  contrary 
to  the  before-mentioned  rule,  and  that  it  was  unavoidable  by  the  Bywell 
Castle. 

The  Coroner’s  jury,  after  a  very  long  inquiry,  in  which  a  good, 
deal  of  irrelevant  evidence  was  taken,  have  come  to  a  different 
conclusion ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  consider  their 
tinding,  which  practically  amounts  to  a  statement  that  both 
vessels  should  have  disobeyed  the  rule  of  the  road.  The 
judgment  of  Mr.  Balguy  and  his  assessors  must  be  considered  con¬ 
clusive,  as  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing  that  they  were 
mistaken  in  the  opinion  which  they  had  formed  as  to  the  way  in 
which  the  vessels  were  handled.  It  should  be  observed,  however, 
that  on  one  point  they  seem  to  have  held  to  an  erroneous  view. 
They  say  that  the  order  for  stopping  and  reversing  the  engines  was 
right.  It  was,  in  all  probability,  wrong ;  though  the  vessels  were 
so  near  at  the  time  of  the  reversal  that  it  had  no  appreci¬ 
able  effect.  In  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  British 
Association  on  the  steering  of  screw-steamers,  to  which  atten¬ 
tion  was  drawn  a  short  time  ago  in  the  Saturday  Review,  it  is 
shown  that,  when  a  vessel  of  this  kind  is  trying  to  avoid  another 
by  turning,  reversing  the  engines  increases  the  chances  of  collision. 
No  blame  whatever  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  captain  of  the  Bywell 
Castle  for  not  being  acquainted  with  a  scientific  paper  very  recently 
published  ;  but  Mr.  Balguy  and  his  assessors  should  have 
had  some  knowledge  of  it.  We  have  reprinted  the  passage 
in  their  Report  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  error  which  they 
have  made,  as  it  is  most  important  that  official  sanction  should  no 
longer  be  given  to  a  proceeding  which  has  probably  been  the  cause 
of  many  accidents.  This  false  dictum  does  not,  however,  at  all 
impair  the  justness  of  the  decision  of  the  Court,  and  it  may  now 
be  considered  clear  that  the  collision  was  due  to  the  mistake  of 
the  unfortunate  captain  of  the  Princess  Alice.  His  mistake  does 
not,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  merit  severe  condemna¬ 
tion.  He  did  not  obey  the  rule  of  the  road,  but  then  he  probably 
did  not  know  that  any  rule  existed,  and  his  ignorance  was  quite 
pardonable.  There  are,  it  seems,  rules,  but,  strange  to  say,  no 
attempt  whatever  has  been  made  to  promulgate  them.  The 
Thames  Conservancy  has  power  to  make  regulations  for  the  navi¬ 
gation  of  the  Thames,  and  has  adopted  the  well-known  directions 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  preventing  collisions  at  sea.  Having 
done  this,  the  Thames  Conservancy  thought,  seemingly,  that 
the  great  river  could  be  left  to  look  after  itself,  and  went  to  sleep. 
There  appears  to  have  been  no  attempt  to  make  these  rules  gene¬ 
rally  known,  or  to  enforce  them.  If  the  Thames  had  been  as 
solitary  as  the  Kara  Sea,  the  chances  of  collision  on  it  could 
scarcely  have  been  treated  with  more  indifference.  So  little  trouble 
has  been  taken  to  promulgate  the  rules  that  neither  pilots 
nor  river  captains  seem  to  have  any  knowledge  of  their  ex¬ 
istence.  As  to  enforcing  them,  that  was  out  of  the  question.  The 
Conservancy  would  no  doubt  have  been  shocked  at  the  idea  of  so 
discourteous  and  ungentlemanly  a  proceeding;  so  vessels,  big  or 
little,  are  left  to  make  their  way  up  and  down  the  river  in  the 
manner  that  seems  best  to  those  in  charge  of  them,  who  treat  other 
vessels  which  they  happen  to  meet  according  to  the  inspiration  of 
the  moment.  To  realize  the  full  extent  of  the  apathy  which  has 
been  shown,  it  is  only  necessary  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  Channel. 
The  waters  of  that  sea  are,  as  the  Conservancy  are  perhaps  aware, 
something  wider  than  those  of  the  Thames ;  yet  collisions  con¬ 
stantly  occur  in  the  Channel,  and  the  necessity  for  a  strict  rule  of 
the  road  there  is  fully  recognized.  Why,  then,  the  necessity  for 
a  similar  or  for  a  yet  stricter  rule  in  the  Thames  should  have  been 
overlooked,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  It  may  be  urged  that  to  ex¬ 
ercise  any  effective  control  over  the  navigation  of  the  lower 
Thames  is  altogether  beyond  the  powers  of  the  Conservancy ;  but, 
should  this  be  the  case,  that  body  should  have  sought  to  be  re¬ 
lieved  from  a  duty  which  it  was  not  competent  to  fulfil,  instead 
of  simply  leaving  captains  and  pilots  to  settle  matters  for 
themselves  as  best  they  could.  It  can  hardly  have  been  difficult 
to  foresee  the  probable  result  of  such  inaction.  To  add  to  the 
effect  of  this  negligence  there  is,  it  seems,  in  existence  a  statute 
well  calculated  to  put  difficulties  in  the  way  of  employing  com¬ 
petent  men  on  board  certain  vessels.  It  is  stated  that,  under  the 
Waterman’s  Act,  only  licensed  watermen  can  be  employed  on 
river  steamers.  If  it  were  laid  down  by  Act  of  Parliament  that 
none  but  cabmen  were  to  be  employed  as  engine-drivers  on  the 
Metropolitan  Railway,  the  restriction  would  hardly  be  more 
absurd. 

That  this  ridiculous  enactment  should  be  repealed,  and  that  there 
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ought  to  he  rules  for  the  navigation  of  the  Thames  which  shall  be 
really  enforced,  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt,  but  some  difficulty 
will  probably  be  found  iu  settling  what  those  rules  shall  be.  The 
opinion  of  the  Court  which  has  decided  iu  the  present  case 
obviously  is  that  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  prevent¬ 
ing  collisions  at  sea  are  not  sufficient  for  the  Thames,  and  that 
something  more  definite  and  stringent  is  required.  They  there¬ 
fore  recommend  that  above  Gravesend  vessels  should  be  obliged 
to  keep  a  defined  course,  those  going  up  taking  one  side  and 
those  going  down  taking  the  other  side  of  mid  channel,  and 
that  this  rule  should  be  applied  to  all  vessels  alike,  although, 
in  order  to  comply  with  it,  barges  and  sailing-vessels 
would  have  to  be  towed  by  steam-tugs.  Some  other 
suggestions  are  also  made  in  the  Report  which  are  well 
worth  attention,  and  the  whole  subject  will  doubtless  receive  full 
consideration.  It  would  be  premature  to  pronounce  upon  it  at 
present,  for  though  the  proposed  rule  seems  at  first  sight  a  good 
one,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  there  would  be  considerable  prac¬ 
tical  difficulty  in  carrying  it  out,  and  that  it  would  cause  a  great 
outcry  from  the  owners  of  small  vessels.  Of  the  necessity  for  a 
radical  change,  which  will  probably,  like  most  radical  changes, 
press  hard  on  some  class,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt.  In  any  case 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Thames  Conservancy  will  be  promptly 
relieved  from  functions  for  the  exercise  of  which  it  is  clearly  unfit. 


THE  COLD  SHOULDER. 

EXPRESSIONS  which  are  apparently  fanciful  and  illogical  are 
sometimes  more  telling  than  others  in  which  no  criticism 
could  find  a  flaw.  For  instance,  the  curious  and  rather  awkward 
phrase  “giving  the  cold  shoulder”  has  acquired  by  usage  a  force 
which  could  scarcely  be  equalled  by  the  most  faultless  English. 
We  cannot  pretend  to  account  for  the  popularity  of  this  idiom, 
which  has  long  been  exalted  from  the  degradation  of  slang  to  the 
respectability  of  conventional  English.  It  may  be  more  interesting 
to  consider  the  uses  and  abuses  of  the  thing  than  to  speculate  on 
the  history  of  the  word.  Precedents  of  great  antiquity  may  be 
found  for  the  use  of  the  cold  shoulder,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a 
special  characteristic  of  the  present  day.  In  past  times  enemies 
had  many  resources — duels,  korsewhippings,  tournaments,  pluck- 
ings  of  beards,  and  smitings  under  fifth-ribs ;  but  in  these  days 
their  only  choice  lies  between  a  dead  cut  and  the  cold  shoulder. 
The  readiness  and  portability  of  this  last  weapon  renders  its 
use  but  too  common,  and  it  is  rarely  that  any  social  gathering 
takes  place  without  some  very  pretty  fighting  with  this  instrument. 
It  has  also  this  advantage,  that  its  use  is  not  confined  to  the  male 
sex,  for  women  can  wield  it  on  occasion  with  the  fierceness  of 
petroleuses.  The  graceful  use  of  the  cold  shoulder  fairly  deserves 
to  be  ranked  among  the  fine  arts  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  nothing 
can  be  more  ungainly  than  its  awkward  application.  When  a  tact¬ 
less  man  meets  the  object  of  his  detestation,  he  looks  nervously 
self-conscious,  and  seems  undecided  whether  to  cut  or  merely 
slight  his  enemy.  After  blushing  in  a  foolish  manner,  he  gives  an 
awkward  bow,  which,  intended  to  be  graceful,  is  in  reality  ludicrously 
clumsy.  A  casual  observer  might  impute  his  singular  behaviour  to 
shyness  rather  than  hatred.  The  most  successful  hand  at  cold- 
shouldering  is  the  heartless  and  listless  man,  who  can  put  his  victim 
completely  out  of  his  mind,  and  forget  his  presence,  if  not  his  ex¬ 
istence,  as  soon  as  he  has  accorded  him  the  coldest  of  recognitions. 
Without  insinuating  that  women  are  more  heartless  and  listless 
than  men,  we  may  observe  that  they  are  far  greater  adepts  in 
this  art  than  the  opposite  sex.  Most  men  seem  more  or  less 
ill  at  ease  when  they  know  that  they  are  giving  pain  to  others,  but 
this  is  by  no  means  invariably  the  case  with  women.  We  might 
even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  ladies  sometimes  too  evidently  derive 
satisfaction  from  the  annoyance  of  others.  They  understand  the 
secret  of  freezing  others  while  retaining  their  own  caloric ; 
but  men  cannot  obtain  a  like  result  without  first  becoming  icicles 
themselves.  The  lords  of  the  creation  moreover,  when  wishing  to 
appear  dignified,  are  apt  to  assume  an  air  of  vacant  stupidity. 
They  are,  in  fact,  bad  actors  ;  and  when  a  man  would  like  to  knock 
another  down,  he  finds  it  an  effort  to  treat  him  with  cold 
politeness. 

But  if  the  art  of  giving  the  cold  shoulder  is  worthy  of  acquire¬ 
ment,  much  more  so  is  that  of  receiving  it  judiciously.  It  is 
quite  possible  to  endure  its  application  with  such  becoming 
dignity  that  the  aggressor  comes  off  decidedly  second-best  in 
the  encounter.  Perhaps  amused  indifference  forms  the  most 
effective  armour  against  its  thrusts,  for  few  things  so  disconcert 
an  enemy  as  to  find  his  attacks  affording  diversion  to  his  antago¬ 
nist.  The  probability  in  such  a  case  is  that  he  will  either  lose 
his  temper,  and  thus  put  himself  immediately  in  the  wrong, 
or  else  surrender  unconditionally  on  perceiving  the  absurdity  of  the 
situation.  It  is  said  that  people  who  have  an  inordinate  fear  of 
infectious  diseases  are  more  susceptible  of  them  than  others ;  and 
in  the  same  manner,  those  who  are  always  dreading  the  cold 
shoulder  are  most  vulnerable  to  that  kind  of  attack.  Indeed  men  who 
live  in  perpetual  fear  of  slights  from  others  become  so  constrained 
in  their  manner  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  their  friends  to 
treat  them  with  geniality.  The  coldest-mannered  people  are  fre¬ 
quently  those  who  look  for  most  warmth  from  others  ;  and  when 
their  expectations  are  not  gratified,  they  forget  that  the  coolness 
they  meet  with  is  but  a  dim  reflection  of  their  own.  But, 
miserable  as  is  the  state  of  persons  who  suffer  from  over-sensitiveness, 


it  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  the  hardened  wretches  who  are 
impervious  to  the  sternest  onslaughts  of  the  cold  shoulder. 
There  are  beings  who  are  so  convinced  of  their  own  attractiveness 
that  nothing  will  persuade  them  that  they  are  objects  of  special 
aversion.  If  they  observe  that  the  manner  of  an  acquaintance  is 
unusually  cold,  they  attribute  it  to  dyspepsia  or  to  a  depreciation 
in  the  value  of  his  investments. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  human  being  has  ever  lived  to 
the  age  of  thirty  without  experiencing  the  cold  shoulder  in  some 
form  or  other.  Who  does  not  know  what  it  is,  when  casually 
:  falling  in  with  a  couple  of  friends,  to  see  them  smile  significantly 
at  each  other,  and  then  accord  him  a  colder  greeting  than  he  ex¬ 
pected  ?  or  who  has  not  heard  a  knot  of  his  acquaintances  chuckle 
with  ill-concealed  mirth  when  he  left  them  ?  If  any  one  has 
escaped  such  a  fate,  has  he  never  found  the  conversation  of  a  friend 
cold  and  abrupt  when  he  had  hoped  it  would  be  sympathetic 
and  familiar  P  Is  there  a  man  so  lucky  that  he  has  never  been 
made  to  feel  that  he  was  in  the  way  when  paying  a  call?  Have 
not  most  of  us  occasionally  found  that  our  most  interesting 
communications  have  been  responded  to  by  a  vacant  “  Really,  ’ 
while  our  best  stories  have  failed  to  provoke  a  smile  ?  Do  no 
friends  who  once  signed  themselves  “  yours  very  affectionately  " 
now  conclude  their  letters  with  a  chilling  “  yours  truly  ”  ?  Have 
none  of  the  old  nicknames  and  familiar  expressions  been  dropped, 
and  are  all  the  standing  invitations  to  luncheon  still  in  force  ? 
Have  we  not  written  affectionate  and  detailed  epistles  which 
after  long  delay  have  received  but  curt  notes  in  reply,  con¬ 
taining  no  allusions  whatever  to  our  friendly  remarks  and  in¬ 
quiries?  Are  not  our  tempting  invitations  sometimes  refused 
with  no  better  excuse  than  regrets  that  those  whom  we  invited  are 
unable  to  accept  them  ? 

At  first  sight  it  might  be  imagined  that  nobody  would  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  cold-shouldering  unless  he  had  committed  some  heinous 
offence,  or  at  any  rate  lay  under  suspicion  of  having  done  so.  Practi¬ 
cally,  however,  it  is  otherwise,  as  the  punishment  of  which  we  are 
speaking  is  apt  to  follow  comparatively  innocent  actions,  while 
real  wickedness  often  escapes  scot-free.  Conduct  which  might 
bring  the  offender  into  the  Divorce  Court  may  possibly 
expose  him  to  the  cold  shoulder  of  good  society,  but  visits 
to  the  houses  of  the  leaders  of  opposite  cliques,  or  inter¬ 
course  with  respectable  people  whom  “  nobody  knows,”  would 
quite  certainly  render  him  liable  to  severe  penalties.  Again, 
it  is  simply  sad  ”  when  a  man  becomes  a  confirmed  dipso¬ 
maniac  ;  but  if  he  changes  his  religion,  however  conscientiously, 
and  at  whatever  sacrifice,  he  is  visited  with  the  severest  penalties 
of  the  cold  shoulder.  Those,  however,  who  wish  to  taste  the 
cold  shoulder  in  all  its  bitterness  should  take  an  energetic  part  in 
canvassing  at  an  election — if  possible,  selecting  one  in  which  both 
candidates  are  of  similar  politics.  Instead  of  being  a  political 
contest,  it  then  becomes  a  purely  personal  affair,  and  although, 
when  it  is  over,  there  is  a  great  deal  said  about  letting  bygones 
be  bygones,  and  although  it  is  generally  understood  that  no 
absolute  cutting  is  to  be  allowed  to  follow,  the  families  and  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  rival  candidates  find  abundant  opportunities  for 
the  use  of  the  only  alternative  weapon  of  modern  social  warfare, 
nor  are  they  slow  to  use  them.  The  two  champions  very  likely 
may  shake  bands,  and  declare  each  other  to  be  excellent  fellows,  and 
at  "public  dinners  it  may  be  given  out  that  there  is  to.  be 
peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  towards  men ;  but,  for  all  that,  it  is 
said  in  private  that  this  man  has  acted  like  a  traitor,  and  that  man 
like  a  scoundrel,  that  Brown  told  a  lie  and  shall  be  some  day  made 
to  eat  his  words,  that  Jones  represented  the  familiar  friend  of  evil 
notoriety,  and  that  Robinson  behaved  in  a  manner  that  can  never 
be  forgotten.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  matter  of  surprise  if 
freezing  politeness  is  the  warmest  kind  of  intercourse  that  takes 
place  between  the  rival  factions  for  months,  if  not  years,  to  come ; 
and  the  cold-shouldering  which  follows  resembles  a  general  engage¬ 
ment  rather  than  a  little  quiet  duelling.  Bad,  however,  as  are 
electioneering  contests  in  this  respect,  the  most  enduring  chilly 
treatment  is  that  which  a  man  experiences  after  heavy  pecuniary 
losses.  At  first  the  sufferer  meets  with  a  good  deal  of  ostentatious 
sympathy  and  patronizing  condolence  ;  but  this  is  succeeded  by 
coldness,  as  surely  as  the  autumn  follows  the  summer.  But  hardest 
of  all  to  bear,  to  a  man  with  any  real  self-respect,  is  the  coolness  of  the 
poor  and  of  social  inferiors.  Nothing  can  well  be  more  humiliating 
than  this,  for  it  implies  that,  much  as  it  would  be  to  their  private 
interest  to  curry  favour  with  him  and  put  up  with  some  disagree¬ 
ableness  on  his  part,  they  have  such  a  contempt  for  his  behaviour 
or  character  that  no  accidents  of  birth  or  circumstance  can  make 
up  for  his  personal  deficiencies. 

It  is  sometimes  scarcely  less  disagreeable  to  give  than  to  receive 
the  cold  shoulder.  Its  infliction  occasionally  becomes  a  duty, 
and  few  things  require  more  discretion.  However  necessary 
it  may  be  to  administer  this  form  of  chastisement,  there  is  no 
reason  for  making  it  unduly  painful.  The  lesson  will  be  far  more 
taken  to  heart  when  given  in  a  gentle  manner  than  when  it  is 
accompanied  with  rudeness  and  sarcasm.  'Whenever  we  consider 
ourselves  called  upon  to  inflict  a  little  cold-shouldering,  it  is  as 
well  to  remember  our  own  experiences  under  like  treatment,  and 
we  may  also  profitably  recall  the  ridiculous  figure  sometimes 
cut  by  those  engaged  iu  its  administration ;  nor  should  it  be  for¬ 
gotten  that,  however  wholesome  this  kind  of  discipline  may  be 
m  moderation,  it  has  a  peculiarly  hardening  tendency  when  used 
to  excess.  It  is  desirable,  too,  that  we  should  be  on  our  guard 
against  being  supposed  to  be  bent  on  cold-shouldering  when  we 
are  quite  innocent  of  any  such  purpose.  There  are  occasions 
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on  which  people  are  singularly  sensitive  on  this  point.  For  in¬ 
stance,  after  a  sudden  accession  of  good  fortune,  whether  monetary, 
Bocial,  literary,  or  other,  the  slightest  abstraction  or  dryness  of 
manner,  or  any  laziness  in  paying  calls  or  answering  letters,  will  be 
construed  by  friends  as  a  deliberate  slight.  Indeed,  under  such 
circumstances  we  are  almost  certain  to  be  accused  of  cold- 
shouldering,  unless  we  are  unusually  gushing.  Perhaps  it  may 
he  wise  not  to  trouble  oneself  too  much  on  this  head ;  but  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  despise  the  feelings  and  fancies  of  others 
on  the  subject,  for  modern  social  life  consists  to  a  great  extent  in 
the  use,  the  endurance,  and  the  fear  of  the  cold  shoulder. 


THE  THAMES  BELOW  BRIDGE. 

JT  is  not  often  that  on  a  November  day  one  sees  sunshine  on  the 
river  below  London  Bridge.  But  on  such  rare  occasions  we 
venture  to  say  that  there  is  no  more  picturesque  scene  in  the 
metropolis.  It  is  true  that  the  view  depends  on  general  effect 
and  impression  rather  than  on  details.  Regard  the  blocks  of 
warehouses  with  a  critical  eye,  and  you  can  credit  them  neither 
with  grace  nor  dignity.  There  is  no  “  silvery  shimmer  ”  on  the 
surface  of  the  waters;  on  the  contrary,  they  roll  down  in  a 
turbid  gloom  that  suggests  solutions  of  pitch  and  coal-tar. 
The  lines  of  the  vessels  that  lie  anchored  in  mid-stream  are  far 
from  being  models  of  architectural  symmetry ;  while  the  smoke- 
wreaths  from  the  chimneys  on  either  shore,  and  the  clamour  of 
tongues  from  the  wharves  of  Billingsgate,  are  agreeable  neither 
to  the  poet  nor  the  artist.  But  then  as  you  are  hurried 
across  the  bridge,  whether  on  foot  or  in  a  hansom,  you 
have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  analyse  the  prospect 
into  its  component  parts.  You  catch  sight  of  the  tracery  of 
the  forests  of  masts  and  spars,  standing  out  in  their  blackness 
against  the  sky-line ;  you  see  the  lurid  colours  and  fantastic 
outlines  of  the  half-artificial  clouds  that  gather  heavily  over 
the  chimney-stacks  and  the  gables.  If  you  bend  over  the  balus¬ 
trades  you  mark  the  bustling  to  and  fro  of  all  manner  of  minor 
craft  as  they  thread  their  hazardous  courses  among  more  ponderous 
•hulls.  London  Bridge  and  the  sights  that  may  be  witnessed  be¬ 
neath  it  are  no  longer  so  romantic  as  they  once  were.  A 
thoroughfare  carefully  paved  and  lighted,  although  it  is  all  too 
narrow  for  the  traffic,  has  replaced  the  venerable  street  of  tall 
rickety  buildings,  where  the  facilities  for  dropping  dead  bodies 
from  back  windows  must  have  often  seemed  a  horrible  tempta¬ 
tion  to  crime.  There  are  none  of  those  rushes  and  whirlpools 
among  the  buttresses  of  the  arches  which  the  watermen  used  to 
shoot  in  their  wherries  at  high  tide,  like  venturesome  Canadian 
voyayeurs  on  the  rapids  of  their  lake  navigation.  Yet  possibly 
even  from  the  artistic  point  of  view  these  changes  have  been  more 
than  compensated  by  the  sense  of  immeasurable  energy  and 
wealth  that  is  borne  in  upon  one  below  the  bridges  in  these 
modern  times;  while  the  Turneresque  effects  in  the  ruddy  atmo¬ 
sphere  when  the  sinking  sun  is  sloping  his  beams  across  it  from 
the  west  would  have  been  altogether  impossible  before  the  days 
of  steam  and  of  unlimited  enterprise. 

To  the  foreigner  who  has  little  time  to  spare  for  driving  across 
the  immensity  of  London  from  Dan  to  Beersheba — that  is  to  say, 
from  the  building  lots  of  Kilburn  to  Brixton’s  semi-detached 
villas,  or  from  the  market-gardens  of  Battersea  to  the  marshes  of 
Plaistow — we  should  recommend  a  flying  trip  down  the  river,  to 
Gravesend  if  possible,  but  at  all  events  to  Greenwich.  On  the 
great  water-way  that  leads  into  the  heart  of  the  capital  he  will 
get  the  best  idea  of  English  industry  and  resources.  We  have 
slack  times  at  present,  it  is  true.  The  shipowners  say  that  they 
are  being  ruined  like  everybody  else,  and  many  of  their  vessels  are 
being  laid  up  in  ordinary.  Shipbuilding  yards  have  shut  their  doors 
and  sent  their  hands  to  the  right  about,  and  iron  manufactories 
have  been  blowing  out  their  furnaces.  But,  after  all  deductions  have 
been  made  on  these  accounts,  enough  is  left  to  explain  the  fact  of 
there  being  no  very  fatal  decline  in  the  revenue  returns  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  regards  so  hopefully.  We  are  scarcely 
in  the  pleasantest  season  of  the  year  just  now ;  but,  if  you  should 
chance  upon  a  fine  day,  you  may  enjoy  the  river,  even  in  November  ; 
and  the  panorama  that  reveals  itself  on  either  hand  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  instructive,  if  not  enlivening,  under  any  circumstances.  You 
step  on  board  a  river-boat  above  bridge,  paying  your  twopence 
or  shilling  as  the  case  may  be.  You  shoot  downwards  under 
the  northern  arch,  and  may  forthwith  transport  yourself  in  fancy 
to  the  regions  of  the  sunny  South.  For  the  fruit  lighters  are  un¬ 
loading  their  cargoes  for  the  fruiterers  of  Lower  Thames  Street, 
and  you  inhale  the  fragrance  of  oranges  that  are  redolent  of  the 
Guadalquivir  and  the  Bay  of  Naples ;  there  are  hampers  of  figs 
from  Syria  and  the  Levant,  and  great  cases  of  dates  from  Morocco 
and  Egypt ;  with  bananas  and  pines  and  limes  from  the  natural 
gardens  of  the  West  Indies.  The  very  materials  of  their  casings 
remind  you  of  scorching  skies  and  drought-stricken  deserts,  and 
you  feel  a  genial  glow  run  through  your  veins,  though 
you  have  been  actually  shivering  in  the  fogs  of  November. 
A  few  more  revolutions  of  the  paddles,  and  the  atmosphere  and 
associations  are  changed.  Off’  Billingsgate  tish-market  you  may 
easily  imagine  yourself  in  the  North  Sea  or  the  Channel ;  there  is  the 
salt-water  scent  of  the  soles  and  turbots,  the  crabs  and  lobsters 
with  the  sea-weed,  which  were  consigned  that  morning  to  the  fish- 
salesmen  to  be  circulated  through  London  and  the  home  counties. 
Standing  out  into  what  may  be  called  an  offing,  you  work  through 


groups  of  steamers  that  are  lashed  together  side  by  side,  two, 
three,  or  half-a-dozen  deep.  The  flags  of  any  number  of  countries 
are  flying  on  the  various  clusters,  and  you  can  distinguish  the  men 
of  many  nationalities  by  clothes  and  features  and  complexions,  and 
the  “  cut  of  their  jibs  ”  generally.  The  amphibious  “  water-rats” 
of  the  river  slums  muster  strong  on  the  lighters  that  are  loading 
and  unloading  by  the  sides  of  these  steamers ;  while  huge  bales 
and  packages  are  being  lowered  in  the  iron  embrace  of  steam 
cranes  along  the  banks  from  the  upper  windows  of  the  many- 
storied  blocks  of  warehouses,  and  deep-laden  steam-vessels  are 
snugly  berthed  in  the  creeks  that  flow  under  the  shadows 
of  the  basements.  Next,  after  inhaling  the  acrid  flavour 
of  bones  and  hides  and  tallow  from  Bermondsey,  you  find 
yourself  steaming  ahead  in  a  neighbourhood  that  reminds  you 
of  many  a  Northern  and  Continental  trip.  There  are  the 
boats  from  Aberdeen  and  Leith  and  Dundee;  and,  as  it  happens, 
this  is  one  of  those  afternoons  when  a  pretty  general  depar¬ 
ture  is  advertised  in  the  time-tables  of  the  Companies.  There 
is  a  “  sough  ”  of  the  Northern  Doric  in  the  air,  and  passengers  in 
Scotch  caps  and  plaids  are  crowded  forward  on  the  steerage ;  and 
in  these  days  of  narrow- waisted  screws  with  bulging  blocks  of 
deck  cabins  amidships,  you  do  not  envy  these  unfortunates  their 
Hyperborean  trip  in  the  weather  which  they  are  likely  to  experi¬ 
ence.  In  due  course  you  pass  the  Batavian  and  North  Sea 
steamers,  suggestive  of  seas  washing  over  the  decks  and  schiedam 
swallowed  by  way  of  corrective.  Meanwhile  the  sign-boards  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  wharves  on  either  shore  serve  as  a  succinct 
directory  to  the  trades  of  the  country.  They  advertise  metals,  and 
cements,  and  bottles,  and  preserved  meats ;  but  perhaps  what 
strikes  you  most  is  the  comparatively  scanty  space  devoted  to 
houses  that  must  be  doing  an  enormous  business.  Though  build¬ 
ing-lots  on  the  river  may  have  gone  down  of  late,  yet  each  yard 
of  precious  ground  is  made  the  most  of.  Possibly,  however,  espe¬ 
cially  since  the  catastrophe  of  the  Princess  Alice,  your  attention 
may  have  been  frequently  directed,  not  altogether  without  anxiety, 
to  what  has  been  going  on  immediately  around  you,  though 
you  put  a  good  face  on  it  and  hope  for  the  best.  Now  you  slip  past 
the  stern  of  a  grand  Australian  clipper  which  has  left  her 
moorings  in  the  London  Docks,  and  is  being  towed  in  the 
wake  of  a  tiny  tug.  The  tug  has  to  slacken  speed  as  she  meets 
at  a  reach  of  the  river  one  of  her  consorts  which  is  dragging 
a  towering  East  Indiaman  in  a  reverse  direction ;  while  mean¬ 
time,  to  add  to  their  common  embarrassment,  a  wall-sided  collier- 
screw  of  the  build  of  the  Byioell  Castle  comes  swinging  down 
upon  the  pair,  yawing  portentously.  The  bow-windows  of  the 
hotels  at  Greeuwich  have  of  course  their  pleasant  memories,  at 
least  for  the  Englishman  who  is  acting  cicerone  to  his  foreign 
friend.  You  have  wafted  in  passing  a  sigh  of  regret  towards 
the  once  hospitable  establishment  at  Blackwall  where  you 
remember  having  feasted  in  former  days,  when  the  yards  of  the 
vessels  that  hugged  the  shore  seemed  to  threaten  to  come  through 
the  bow-window  and  sweep  the  crystal  from  your  table.  And,  if 
business  is  said  to  be  slack  elsewhere,  at  all  events  things  are 
lively  enough  oft'  Woolwich,  where  the  gangs  of  workmen  are 
swarming  like  bees  among  the  slips  and  gun-factories  of  the 
dockyards  and  arsenal.  Should  you  continue  to  hold  your  down¬ 
ward  course,  you  pass  training  ships,  and  powder  ships,  and 
hospital  ships,  moored  in  the  more  or  less  picturesque  bays  and 
sweeps  between  the  Essex  marshes  and  the  Kentish  heights  ; 
while  in  the  foreground  of  the  varied  landscape,  which  eminently 
recommends  itself  to  the  study  of  a  marine  painter,  are  deep¬ 
laden  hay  barges  slowly  working  down  stream,  the  steersman 
placidly  smoking  his  pipe,  while  his  wife  sees  to  the  cookery  and 
the  children,  or  does  her  knitting  over  the  galley  lire. 

By  this  time  the  scenes  have  lost  their  freshness  and  the  excite¬ 
ment  has  begun  to  wane,  and  you  may  be  glad  to  go  ashore  for 
the  train  at  Gravesend.  But  there  are  men  to  whom  November 
on  the  Thames  is  the  merriest  month  in  the  year,  and  who  delight 
in  choosing  it  to  make  flying  trips  on  the  river.  For  ourselves, 
we  cannot  pretend  to  appreciate  the  charms  of  cruising  in  a  tiny 
half-decked  yacht  in  raw  and  chilly  autumnal  weather ;  nor  do  we 
understand  the  delight  of  turning  in  of  a  black  and  gusty  night  in  a 
stuffy  or  draughty  cabin,  whose  fittings  and  proportions  remind 
you  of  your  coffin.  There  is  horrible  danger  too  in  that  form  of 
entertainment.  For,thoughyou  may  fancy  you  have  brought  yourself 
to  an  anchor  out  of  the  track  of  all  regular  traffic,  there  can  never 
be  any  absolute  safety.  You  may  show  your  faint  and  flickering 
lights,  but  you  can  hardly  keep  a  regular  watch ;  and  you  may  be 
awakened  of  a  sudden  by  a  crash,  when  your  imaginary  coffin  may 
become  a  coffin  in  reality.  At  the  best,  too,  river-shooting  in  a 
lilliputian  craft  needs  an  iron  constitution  and  fervent  enthusiasm. 
Now  you  are  becalmed  in  a  dripping  fog,  where  there  is  no  distin¬ 
guishing  anything  a  yard  before  your  bows,  and  are  reduced  to 
killing  the  time  by  keeping  the  blood  somehow  in  circulation.  Now 
you  are  dancing  on  the  liveliest  of  seas,  and  heeling  over  to  the 
biting  breeze  that  shakes  up  a  feeble  diaphragm  from  the  foun¬ 
dation.  And  the  wind  may  shift  or  fall  when  you  least  expect 
it,  cutting  off  your  retreat  to  your  intended  night  quarters ;  or, 
worse  still,  in  your  amateur  ignorance  of  the  charts,  you  may  find 
yourself  grounded  hard  and  fast  upon  a  mud-bank.  But  it  may  be 
confessed  that  there  are  bright  moments  in  the  experiences  of  a 
river-shooter  that  make  up  for  much  ;  when  there  is  just  haze  suffi¬ 
cient  to  make  the  little  vessel  handy,  and  just  sea  enough  on  to 
throw  the  ducks  and  the  sea-fowl  off  their  guard,  and  through  the 
lifting  haze  and  in  the  early  dawn  you  can  hear  flock  answering  to 
flock,  as  they  disport  themselves  among  the  tumbling  waves  in  the 
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offing,  or  betake  themselves  to  their  feeding-grounds  on  the  shingle 
inshore.  And  there  is  no  more  invigorating  air  to  be  inhaled  any- 
where  than  that  which  sets  in  from  the  expanse  of  the  North  Sea 
across  the  brackish  estuary  of  old  bather  Thames. 


A  GOLD  STANDARD  FOR  INDIA. 


THERE  is  a  rumour,  which  possibly  may  have  some  foundation 
in  fact,  that  the  Indian  Government  has  under  consideration 
the  expediency  of  adopting  a  gold  standard.  The  Calcutta  Cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  indeed  states,  on  what  he 
believes  to  be  good  authority,  that  the  introduction  of  a  gold 
currency  is  contemplated,  but  this  can  hardly  be  possible.  Even 
so  extreme  a  measure  has  its  advocates,  but  it  has  never  been 
countenanced,  so  far  as  we  know,  by  any  economist  of  reputation 
or  by  any  responsible  statesman.  The  adoption  of  a  gold  standard, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  very  strongly  recommended.  The  Indian 
Government  receives  its  revenue  in  silver,  and  it  has  to  pay  in 
London,  for  interest  on  debt,  salaries  and  pensions,  stores  and 
militarv  charges,  about  sixteen  millions  a  year  in  gold.  That 
is  to  say,  it  has  to  change  this  sum  of  silver  into  gold.  Now 
for  a  month  or  two  past  the  price  of  silver  in  London  has  ranged 
at  about  fifty  pence  an  ounce,  which  is  as  nearly  as  possible 
twenty  per  cent,  below  the  Mint  price.  At  the  present  relative 
values  of  the  two  metals,  therefore,  the  loss  by  exchange  upon 
the  sixteen  millions  amounts  to  almost  one-fifth,  or  more  than 
three  millions  sterling.  It  is  true  that  the  present  low  price  is 
not  likely  to  be  permanent.  A  little  more  than  two  years  ago 
the  depreciation  was  still  more  extreme,  the  price  at  one  moment 
having  fallen  as  low  as  forty-seven  pence  per  ounce.  A  recovery, 
however,  speedily  set  in,  and  went  on  till  the  quotations  rose  as 
hio-h  as  fifty-seven  pence.  Then  a  new  depreciation  began,  but  it 
has  been  checked  without  reaching  the  former  limit;  and  now 
another  rise  is  not  improbable.  Thus  the  actual  loss  of  the  Indian 
Government  has  never  nearly  reached  three  millions  in  the  course 
of  any  one  financial  year.  Still  the  fact  is  indisputable  that  the 
loss  by  exchange  is  very  heavy,  that  it  has  continued  for  several 
years,”  and  that  it  is  likely  to  go  on  for  several  years  more.  This 
is  a  serious  matter  for  a  pool'  country,  whose  finances  are  not  very 
elastic  at  the  best  of  times,  and  which  has  constantly  to  face  extra¬ 
ordinary  expenditure  on  account  of  famines  and  wars.  It  is 
natural  that  the  Government  should  cast  about  for  a  remedy,  and 
obviously  a  complete  remedy  would  be  found  in  the  introduction  of 
a  gold  currency.  If  the  Government  received  its  revenue  in  the 
same  medium  as  that  in  which  it  has  to  make  its  payments  in 
England,  the  possibility  of  loss  by  exchange  would  be  removed. 
But  the  cost  and  difficulty  of  the  alteration  forbid  it ;  and  it  is 
at  least  questionable  whether  the  mere  adoption  of  a  gold  standard 
would  be  equally  efficacious. 

The  loss  does  not  fall  upon  the  Government  alone.  Every 
resident  in  India,  every  civil  servant,  military  officer,  functionary 
of  whatever  kind,  who  has  to  transmit  money  home  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  or  maintenance  of  his  family ;  the  railway,  gas,  and  water 
Companies,  whose  shareholders  live  in  England ;  the  owners  of 
cotton  and  jute  mills,  of  tea,  coffee,  indigo,  jute,  and  cotton  plan¬ 
tations,  similarly  circumstanced,  or  who  invest  or  pay  interest  in 
Europe  ;  all  merchants  engaged  in  the  Eastern  trade — all  persons, 
in  short,  individual  or  corporate,  who  receive  the  price  of  then- 
services  or  commodities  in  rupees,  and  have  to  realize  in  sterling, 
suffer  equally  with  the  Government.  The  disorganization  of  the 
Eastern  trade  in  particular  has  been  forced  upon  public  attention  by 
recent  events.  Not  that  the  depreciation  of  silver  is  entirely 
responsible  fur  that  disorganization.  Dishonesty  in  loading  cloth 
with  size,  China  clay,  and  other  articles  of  adulteration,  has 
powerfully  contributed  to  it  by  bringing  Manchester  goods  into 
disrepute.”  The  constant  famines  which  have  afflicted  India 
and  lessened  the  purchasing  power  of  its  people  have  also  had 
an  injurious  influence.  And  over-production  at  home  likewise 
counts  for  something.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  de¬ 
preciation  of  silver  is  the  main  cause  of  the  depression  in  the 
trade.  The  evidence  before  us  seems  to  show  that  local  prices 
have  not  as  yet  been  materially  affected  ;  and  as  they  are  calcu¬ 
lated  in  silver,  the  exporter  from  this  country  virtually  receives 
for  his  goods  at  this  moment  one-flfth  less  than  he  did  four  or  five 
years  ago.  This  is  only  one  side  of  the  case,  it  is  true,  but  it  is 
the  side  most  likely  to  make  itself  heard  in  the  Council  Chamber, 
both  in  Calcutta  and  in  London.  Nor  is  it  to  be  disputed  that  a 
loss  ranging  from  half-a-crown  to  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  con¬ 
tinuing  for  years,  and  falling  upon  the  Government  and  upon 
all  European  officials  and  traders,  is  an  extremely  serious  matter, 
and  one  that  demands  the  best  attention  of  the  authorities. 

The  policy  pursued  by  several  European  nations  in  respect 
to  this  question  is  an  additional  inducement  to  the  Indian 
Government  to  take  some  decided  step.  Germany  has  de¬ 
monetized  silver,  and  thus  done  much  to  cause  the  depreci¬ 
ation  from  which  we  are  all  suffering.  Holland  and  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  kingdoms  followed  the  example.  The  United  States 
did  the  same  for  a  while;  and,  although  they  have  retraced  then- 
steps,  the  people  show  little  willingness  to  accept  the  new  silver 
dollar.  Most  important  of  all,  the  Latin  Union  appears  to  have 
practically  given  up  the  double  standard.  The  delegates  of  the 
countries  forming  the  Union  have  lately  been  sitting  in  Paris,  and 
have  decided  to  prolong  their  convention,  which  would  otherwise 
have  expired  at  the  end  of  next  year.  The  Journal  OJJicid,  in 


making  this  announcement,  is  silent,  for  some  unexplained  reason, 
regarding  the  new  conditions,  but  the  Times'  Correspondent  states 
that  the  coinage  of  silver  has  been  indefinitely  suspended,  no 
member  of  the  Union  being  allowed  to  resume  it  without  the 
consent  of  all  the  rest.  For  three  or  four  years  past  a  restriction 
has  been  imposed  upon  the  amount  coined,  and  for  the  last  two 
years  no  silver  has  been  issued  by  the  mints  of  France,  Belgium, 
or  Switzerland ;  but  it  is  only  now  for  the  first  time  that  total 
suspension  has  been  made  compulsory.  The  practical  effect  of  the 
arrangement  is  for  the  time  being  to  demonetize  the  metal.  The 
silver  pieces  now  in  existence  continue  to  be  legal  tender,  their 
value  being  kept  up  by  prohibiting  their  increase.  But  the  metal 
is  virtually  demonetized,  since  it  cannot  be  turned  into  money. 
Since  the" States  of  Europe  outside  the  Union  have  either  a  gold 
currency  or  one  of  inconvertible  paper,  the  European  demand  for 
silver  is  thus  annihilated.  The  Indian  Government  has  to  take 
account  of  this  fact,  and  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  the 
permanent  adoption  of  the  single  gold  standard  by  France  and  her 
allies. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  India  which  has  just  been  announced 
is  a  further  encouragement  to  change.  One  of  the  most  for¬ 
midable  objections  to  a  gold  standard  in  India  was  the  scarcity 
of  gold.  The  mines  both  of  California  and  Australia  have 
been  growing  less  productive,  while  the  area  of  the  single  gold 
standard  was  being  rapidly  extended.  The  demand  lor  gold 
was  thus  greatly  increased,  while  the  supply  was  being  diminished. 
The  danger  was  that  gold  would  become  inordinately  scarce  and 
dear,  thus  rendering  monetary  crises  chronic — that  we  should 
have,  in  fact,  an  international  bank  war  to  aggravate  the  existing 
tariff  war.  The  consequences  to  a  poor  country  like  India  would 
be  serious.  Germany  has  been  seven  years  introducing  her  gold 
currency,  and  has  not  yet  completed  the  task.  In  doing  so  she 
has  disorganized  the  trade  of  the  world,  and  caused  embarrassment 
to  the  finances  of  great  Empires.  She  has  had  to  buy  70,000,000/. 
worth  of  gold,  and  has  lost  heavily  on  the  silver  she  has  sold. 
India  would  have  no  war  indemnity  to  carry  her  through  similar 
trials.  It  may  be  admitted  that  the”  discovery  of  gold  in  her  own 
territories  somewhat  lessens  the  force  of  these  arguments.  Assuming 
that  the  Indian  gold-field  proves  productive,  its  yield  would  tend 
to  make  up  for  the  falling-off  of  the  Californian  and  Australian 
mines,  and  to  prevent  the  apprehended  scarcity.  At  the  same 
time,  if  gold  were  made  legal  tender,  some  of  it  would  remain  in  the 
country,  and  would  of  course  be  sent  to  the  Mint,  if  liberal  Mint 
regulations  were  adopted. ' 

The  case,  then,  in  favour  of  a  change  is  very  strong ;  yet  before 
any  change  is  decided  upon  the  utmost  caution  ought  to  be  exer¬ 
cised.  As  we  do  not  know  the  nature  of  the  proposals  which  are  said 
to  be  under  the  consideration  of  the  Indian  Government,  we  cannot 
say  how  far  they  are  open  to  objection  ;  but  every  plan  hitherto 
publicly  propounded  has  been  gravely  faulty.  If,  for  example, 
the  innovation  stopped  short  at  making  gold  legal  tender,  it  would 
be  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  adoption  of  the  double  standard, 
which,  as  all  experience  proves,  aggravates  the  evils  it  is  intended 
to  cure.  If  a  fixed  ratio  of  value  for  the  metals  were  adopted,  it 
must  be  either  the  actual  market  ratio,  which  would  perpetuate 
the  existing  depreciation  and  lessen  for  all  time  by  one-fifth  the 
worth  of  the  rupee,  or  it  must  overvalue  silver,  and  that  could  be 
successful  only  by  suspending  the  coinage  of  silver,  which  would 
be  tantamount  to  demonetization.  If,  to  escape  this  dilemma,  the 
ratio  were  left  unfixed,  the  task  would  be  thrown  upon  ignorant 
ryots  and  labourers  of  ascertaining  for  themselves  how 
many  rupees  they  ought  to  give  for  a  sovereign.  How  many 
even  of  the  European  community  would  be  competent  to  the 
task  ?  They  must  post  themselves  up  carefully  in  the  market  fluc¬ 
tuations,  watch  every  telegram  from  London  and  San  Francisco, 
and  make  an  accurate  calculation  after  converting  dollars  into 
shillings  and  pence.  The  plan  would  never  work.  And  even 
supposing  that  it  was  tried,  of  what  advantage  would  it  be 
without  a  gold  currency  ?  The  mere  fact  that  a  debt  might  be 
discharged  in  sovereigns  would  have  no  effect  if  sovereigns  did 
not  circulate  freely  from  hand  to  hand.  People  would  go  on  as 
of  old  calculating  prices  in  the  money  they  were  used  to,  and  above 
all  the  taxes  would  continue  to  be  paid  in  rupees.  It  would  be 
necessary,  then,  if  loss  was  to  be  avoided,  to  readjust  the  taxes 
on  a  gold  basis.  But  the  Land-tax  is  permanent  in  Bengal  on  a 
silver  basis,  and  everywhere  is  fixed  for  a  long  term  of  years. 
To  increase  this  tax  one-fifth,  or  even  one-tenth,  under  pretence  ol 
introducing  a  gold  standard,  would  be  a  very  serious  matter  indeed. 
It  does  not  appear,  then,  that  the  mere  gold  standard  would  help  us 
much  through  our  difficulties.  There  remains  the  introduction  of  a 
gold  currency  ;  this  would  undoubtedly  be  effective,  but  it  would 
necessitate  an  avowed  or  an  indirect  demonetization  of  silver. 
An  “  Indian  Official,”  whose  Handbook  on  Gold  and  Silver  (Long¬ 
mans)  is  before  us,  estimates  the  existing  silver  currency  ai 
160,000,000/.  sterling.  Assuming  this  estimate  to  be  correct,  and 
further  that  half  the  sum  would  still  be  needed  for  small 
change,  80,000,000/.  in  gold  would  be  required  for  the  new  cur¬ 
rency,  or  a  sum  equal  to  the  whole  revenue  of  India  for  a  year  and 
a  half.  The  cost  would  be  crushing.  Moreover,  as  the  demonetiza¬ 
tion  of  silver  by  Germany  has  gone  far  to  cause  the  depreciation  that 
we  witness,  demonetization  by  India  would  make  the  metal  almost 
worthless.  The  rupees  that  would  be  called  in  would  thus  entail 
enormous  loss  upon  the  Government.  And  all  this  loss, 


an 


trouble,  and  derangement  of  the  whole  system  of  taxation  of  the 
Empire  would  be  incurred  because  of  a  phenomenon  which,  after 
all,  may  prove  to  be  only  temporary.  The  completion  of  the 
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German  recoinage  cannot  now  bo  far  oft’;  and  when  it  is  attaine  d 
it  is  not  improbable. that  France  may  revert  to  the  double  standard, 
as  she  will  no  longer  be  in  danger  of  relieving  Germany  from 
her  embarrassments.  Italy  will  shortly  be  able  to  resume  specie  pay¬ 
ments,  and  she  will  need  a  large  silver  currency.  The  etfect  of  the 
Bland  Act  is  slow,  but  it  is  sure,  and  America  will  absorb  much  of 
the  metal.  An  Afghan  war,  if  it  occurs,  will  cause  au  exportation 
of  silver,  and  so  will  raise  prices.  And  the  very  depreciation 
which  in  one  way  is  doing  so  much  mischief,  is  in  another  way 
doing  good  by  stimulating  the  export  trade  from  India.  The 
disappearance  of  famine  would  allow  this  stimulus  to  act  un¬ 
restrained,  and  would  tend  to  raise  local  prices,  thus  gradually 
redressing  the  balance  which  for  the  moment  has  been  disturbed. 
AVe  do  not  say  that  these  considerations  are  decisive  against  the 
rumoured  change ;  but  they  are  so  strong  as  to  counsel  the  most 
thorough  discussion  before  change  is  resolved  upon.  Until  the 
present  depreciation  set  in,  the  Indian  currency  was  admitted  to 
be  good,  and  a  good  currency  is  not  so  easily  established  that 
it  should  be  cast  away  without  the  strongest  necessity. 


WALL  DECORATIONS  AND  LUNCHEON. 

TT  is  related,  we  believe,  of  Schiller  that  he  could  not  write 
JL  with  any  spirit  or  enthusiasm  unless  the  drawer  of  his  writing- 
table  were  stored  with  rotten  apples.  The  savour  of  the  decaying 
fruit  is  said  to  have  had  the  effect  of  stimulating  the  poet's  imagi¬ 
nation  :  and,  although  this  may  have  been  a  mere  fancy  on 
Schiller’s  part,  the  legend,  it  would  seem,  has  come  to  be  accepted 
as  being  generally  characteristic  of  the  habits  and  inclinations  of 
the  literary  class.  It  is  at  least  only  by  some  such  process  of 
reasoning  that  we  can  explain  to  ourselves  the  contents  of  a  touch¬ 
ing-communication  which  we  have  just  received.  A  certain  firm 
of  enterprising  West  End  tradesmen  have  been  impelled  to  expand 
and  enlarge  Schiller’s  crude  idea.  Starting  from  the  conception  of 
rotten  apples,  they  have  been  led,  we  may  suppose,  to  reflect  in  a 
more  liberal  and  enlightened  spirit  upon  the  possible  association 
between  food  and  literature.  If  rotten  apples  could  do  so 
much  lor  the  German  poet,  what  might  not  be  done  for 
English  journalism  by  the  supply  of  a  sounder  and  more  attractive 
hind  of  refreshment  F  To  raise  the  tone  of  the  press  is  a  labour 
to  which  we  ourselves  have  sometimes  aspired.  But  our  efforts, 
as  we  will  now  frankly  admit,  have  been  wanting  in  the  spirit  of 
practical  benevolence ;  and,  while  we  have  been  merely  dreaming 
over  possible  schemes  of  reform,  or  have  limited  ourselves  to  adverse 

criticism,  Messrs. - &  Co.  have  had  the  courage  to  give  to 

their  ideas  a  tangible  expression.  According  to  their  generous  view 
of  the  requirements  of  the  case,  what  the  press  most  urgently  needs 
is  luncheon,  and  therefore  to  luncheon  they  have  invited  us.  “Messrs. 

- &  Co.,  as  we  are  flattered  to  learn  and  proceed  to  relate, 

“  present  their  compliments  to  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review, 
and  request  the  favour  of  his  company  at  luncheon  between  I  and  4 
o’clock  on  Saturday  the  16th  inst.”  The  latitude  in  the  hours 
named  in  the  invitation  must  be  reckoned  as  a  delicate  concession 
to  the  known  unpunctuality  of  literary  men,  and  it  has  the  further 
advantage  of  allowing  the  invited  guests  to  treat  the  repast  as 
Mrs.  Gamp  treated  the  gin-bottle,  and  to  put  their  lips  to  it  when 
they  “  feel  so  dispoged.”  But  our  recognition  of  these  nicely- 
adjusted  details  of  arrangement  was  quickly  merged  in  an  over¬ 
powering  sense  of  personal  unworthiness.  We  could  not  conceive 
what  we  had  done  to  deserve  such  sudden  and  lavish  hospitality, 

and  the  philanthropic  motive  of  Messrs.  - &  Co.  did  not  dawn 

upon  us  until  we  perceived  that  the  invitation  to  luncheon  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  yet  another  mark  of  their  esteem  and  regard.  Once 
more  presenting  “  their  compliments  to  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday 

Review ,”  Messrs.  - &  Co.  now  “  request  the  favour  of  his 

attendance  at  their  show-rooms  on  Saturday  next,  the  16th  inst., 
from  12  to  5  o'clock  at  a  private  view  and  explanation  of  the  new 
system  of  \\  all  Decoration  (“  Muralis’  ”)  recently  patented  and  now 
about  to  be  first  introduced  to  the  public.”  On  comparing  the 
two  invitations,  it  occurred  to  us  as  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the 
dates  were  identical.  “  Muralis  ”  and  the  luncheon  were  to  be 
enjoyed  on  the  same  day,  and  even  during  the  same  hours.  The 
visitor,  no  doubt,  will  be  allowed  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other. 
Dazed  by  the  novel  beauties  of  “  Muralis,”  he  will  seek  refreshment 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  well-spread  table,  and  sated  with  the  luxu¬ 
ries  of  luncheon,  he  will  return  to  enjoy  an  explanation  of  the  new 
system  of  wall  decoration.  For  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  “  Muralis  ” 
lasts  an  hour  longer  than  luncheon,  and  in  this,  we  think,  is  to  be 
found  the  clue  to  what  would  otherwise  be  an  unexampled  exercise 
of  hospitality.  The  study  of  “  Muralis  ”  is  evidently  beset  by  in¬ 
tellectual  difficulties,  and  needs  something  more  than  mere  ex¬ 
planation.  Messrs.  - &  Co.,  out  of  the  fulness  of  a  sym¬ 

pathetic  nature,  have  foreseen  these  difficulties,  and  have  generously 
striven  to  meetthem.  What  the  rotten  apples  in  the  table-drawer  did 
for  Schiller,  the  luncheon  is  designed  to  effect  for  the  members  of  the 
press.  The  humdrum  style  of  ordinary  journalism  is  to  be  elevated 
to  a  nobler  kind  of  eloquence  under  the  influence  of  a  neatly-ordered 
repast. 

Nor  have  we  any  fear  lest  the  impulsive  benevolence  of  these 
philanthropic  gentlemen  should  fail  of  its  due  reward.  For  our¬ 
selves  indeed  we  have  but  little  hope.  Our  prosaic  manner  of 
treating  ideal  themes  has  grown  into  a  confirmed  habit.  The 
straitened  resources  of  our  style  are  quite  inadequate  to  do  justice 


to  such  a  subject  as  “  Muralis,”  nor  do  we  feel  any  confidence  that 
they  could  be  enlarged  by  luncheon.  It  will  bo  for  us  a  sufficient, 
though  a  sober,  pleasure  to  watch  the  effect  of  luncheon  upon  our 
contemporaries.  Many  will  doubtless  learn  to  love  the  beauties  of 
“  Muralis  ”  who  might  otherwise  have  remained  in  lasting  ignor¬ 
ance  of  its  existence.  Their  perceptions  will  be  quickened  by  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  repast;  their  vision,  like  that  of  Schiller,  will 
be  intensified  by  the  savour  of  fruit  and  viauds.  And  who 
can  say  that  virtue  in  this  case  will  not  be  something  more  than 

its  own  reward?  What  if  the  benevolent  Messrs.  - 

&  Co.,  in  their  desire  to  benefit  the  world  and  the  pres3,  should 
also  benefit  themselves?  It  is  a  truly  wild  dream,  but  it  is 
not  altogether  impossible  of  realization.  The  representatives  of 
the  press,  in  the  full  tide  of  that  impulsive  spirit  of  generosity 
which  sometimes  follows  in  the  wake  of  luncheon,  may  perhaps  be 
inspired  with  the  thought  that  their  newly  acquired  eloquence  could 
not  be  better  employed  than  in  doing  honour  to  their  benefactors. 
But  how,  they  may  ask  themselves,  is  such  a  debt  to  be  paid?  A 
host  of  refined  feeling  would  naturally  be  shocked  at  reading  in  print 
any  description  of  private  hospitality,  however  worthy  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  writer  might  be.  To  make  any  public  mention  of  the 
luncheon,  therefore,  would  be  obviously  indecent.  In  this  dilemma 
the  grateful  guests  may  haply  bethink  them  of  “  Muralis.”  Amid  the 
more  vivid  recollections  of  “cakes  and  ale,”  they  will  perhaps  be 
1  ab!e  to  recall  some  fragment  of  explanation  of  the  newly  invented 
system  of  wall  decoration,  and  it  will  then  become  a  sacred  duty 
to  impart  the  information  they  have  acquired  to  the  public. 
The  reserve  they  have  felt  bound  to  exercise  in  regard  to  the 
luncheon  will  not  now  bo  binding  upon  them.  They  can  speak 
freely  of  “  Muralis,”  though  they  could  not,  without  an  unwarrant¬ 
able  breach  of  the  laws  of  hospitality,  make  any  reference  to  the 

entertainment ;  and  we  daresay  Messrs.  - &  Oo.  will  not  be 

so  churlish  as  to  reject  this  tribute  to  their  hospitality. 


REVIEWS. 


TIE  GOVERNMENT  OF  M.  THIERS.* 

M  JULES  SIMON  has  continued  his  labours  in  the  field  of 
»  contemporary  history,  and,  after  having  published  an 
account  of  the  fall  of  the  Empire  and  a  historv  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  September  4,  now  lays  before  the  world  a  narrative  of 
what  took  place  while  M.  Thiers  was  President.  The  work  has 
the  merits  and  the  defects  which  are  apt  to  characterize  apologetic 
history.  M.  Simon  gives  us  not  so  much  an  account  of  what 
happened  as  a  defence  of  the  part  which  he  played  more  or  less 
under  the  guidance  of  M.  Thiers  while  things  were  happening. 
As  an  historical  composition  the  narrative  lack  vivacity,  and  as°a 
commentary  on  events  it  lacks  breadth  of  view.  Nevertheless 
what  he  has  written  was  very  well  worth  writing.  His  defence 
of  himself  and  of  his  chief  is  often  successful,  and  always  worth 
weighing.  He  knows  what  he  wishes  to  prove,  and  the  attention 
ol'  the  reader  is  directed  to  definite  and  intelligible  points.  There 
is  no  bitterness  in  his  criticism  of  his  opponents,  and  he  is 
always  moderate  and  sensible.  If  his  eulogies  of  M.  Thiers  are 
inspired  by  the  ardour  of  affectionate  admiration,  he  says  what 
ho  has  to  say  of  M.  Gambetta  and  the  Marshal  so  that  none  of  their 
friends  can  see  any  ground  of  offence  in  what  is  said.  M.  Simon’s 
narrative  may  be  described  as  a  record  of  what  he  said  and  did  and 
saw  or  heard  M.  Thiers  say  or  do  from  the  time  when  he  ousted 
M.  Gambetta  to  the  time  when  the  Marshal  ousted  him.  He  was 
by  far  the  most  prominent,  and,  we  believe,  the  only  member  of  the 
Government  of  National  Defence  who  remained  in  office  during 
almost  the  entire  period  of  M.  Thiers’s  rule.  He,  in  fact,  only  pre¬ 
ceded  his  chief  in  the  path  of  resignation  by  the  brief  period  of 
ten  days.  He  had  therefore  a  singularly  good  opportunity  of 
knowing  what  was  happening  in  France  during  1871  and  1872; 
and  if  he  acknowledges  that  he  has  to  defend  liimself,  he  has  the 
materials  of  his  defence  at  command. 

A  large  part  of  M.  Simon's  first  volume  is  devoted  to  a 
sketch  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Commune.  So  far  as  the  story  of 
the  Commune  is  a  story,  it  is  not  a  story  particularly  well  told  by 
M.  Simon.  It  wants  movement  and  life,  and  the  reader  feels 
throughout  that  he  is  outside  the  men  and  acts  spoken  of.  But 
M.  Simon’s  main  object  is  not  to  paint  the  Commune,  but  to  esta¬ 
blish  certain  apologetic  propositions.  The  first  of  these  proposi¬ 
tions  is  that  he  and  those  of  the  Republican  party  with  whom 
he  acted  were  from  the  earliest  days  to  the  latest  the  resolute  ad¬ 
versaries  of  the  Commune,  and  of  all  those  who  stimulated  or  who 
took  part  in  the  insurrection.  No  impartial  reader  can  doubt  that 
he  establishes  this  ;  and  it  may  be  added  that,  even  in  the  turbid 
atmosphere  of  French  politics,  no  one  now  disputes  it.  The  second 
proposition  is  that  the  Government  cannot  properly  be  accused  of 
any  want  of  vigour  in  not  suppressing  the  insurrection  at  its  outset. 
However  much  they  might  have  wished  to  deal  a  decisive  blow  to 
the  insurgents,  they  had  no  means  of  dealing  it.  As  soon  as  the 
way  out  of  Paris  was  open,  those  who  had  money  enough  to  go 
away  went.  They  naturally  longed  for  a  change,  and  had  rela¬ 
tions  to  visit  from  whom  they  had  been  cut  off  for  half  a  year. 


*  Le  Gouvcrnement  de  M.  Thiers  8  FCvrier,  1871 — 24  Mai,  1873.  Par 
Jules  Simon.  Paris:  Calmann  L<:vy.  1878- 
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Thus  the  greater  part  of  the  respectable  portion  of  the  National 
Guard  was  away,  and  the  rest  joined  through  choice  or  coercion 
the  ranks  of  the  insurgents.  As  to  troops,  the  Government  had 
25,000  men  nominally  at  its  command,  but  they  were,  with 
few  exceptions,  raw  recruits,  and  they  could  not  be  trusted  not 
to  throw  up  their  muskets  and  fall  into  the  arms  of  the  enemy. 
This  is  all  very  true,  but  it  is  not  very  new,  and  those  who 
remember  the  history  of  those  times  will  look  with  more 
curiosity  to  see  what  M.  Simon  says  as  to  Fort  Valerien.  It  was 
stated  at  the  time  that  M.  Thiers,  in  his  anxiety  to  withdraw  in 
safety  the  troops  in  and  near  Paris,  had  forgotten  to  take  the 
requisite  precautions  for  holding  Mont  Valorien,  the  possession  of 
which  was  subsequently  of  so  enormous  an  advantage  to  the 
army  of  the  Government.  M.  Simon's  narrative  partly 
confirms  this.  He  says  that  he  himself  got  to  Ver¬ 
sailles  at  four  in  the  morning  the  19th  of  March,  the 
insurrection  having  begun  ou  the  18th,  and  that  immediately 
on  his  arrival  he  went  to  see  M.  Thiers,  and  asked  him 
whether  he  had  thought  of  sending  troops  to  Mont  Valerien, 
which  was  only  garrisoned  by  the  disarmed  battalions.  M. 
Thiers  thanked  him  and  said  that  such  a  fortress  could  not  be 
taken  by  a  sudden  assault,  but  owned  that  measures  ought  to  be 
taken  promptly  to  reinforce  the  garrison,  and  next  day  a  regiment 
was  sent.  Tfie  detail  is  entirely  unimportant  except  that  M. 
Thiers  indulged  in  the  fancy  that  he  was  a  great  general,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  find  this  great  general  thanking  a  harmless  civilian 
like  M.  Simon  for  suggesting  that  it  might  be  as  well  if  he  secured 
the  key  of  his  position.  The  third  proposition  which  M.  Simon 
seeks  to  establish  is  that  the  Government  of  M.  Thiers  displayed 
precisely  the  right  degree  of  readiness  and  unreadiness  to  listen  to 
the  overtures  of  those  who  hoped  that  the  struggle  might  have  a 
pacific  termination.  The  majority  of  the  Assembly  were  very 
jealous  of  anything  that  looked  like  indulgence  towards  men  who, 
they  thought,  deserved  nothing  better  than  to  be  swept  off  the  face 
of  the  earth.  It  is  not  now  very  important  to  discuss  the  point, 
because  in  the  end  M.  Thiers  did  kill  and  transport  Communists 
enough  to  please  his  critics.  But  there  is  one  point  on  which  we 
should  have  been  glad  if  M,  Simon  had  thrown  light.  When  the  time 
came  for  determining  the  form  of  government,  and  M.  Thiers  pro¬ 
nounced  for  the  Republic,  he  at  least  hinted  that,  in  order  to  keep 
other  large  towns  from  following  the  example  of  Paris,  he  had. 
been  obliged  to  pledge  himself  that  the  Republic  should  be  main¬ 
tained.  He  was  therefore  not  entirely  free  when  he  came  to 
advise  the  Assembly  as  to  what  its  choice  should  be.  If  M. 
Simon  had  been  able  to  tell  us  what  exactly  took  place  between 
M.  Thiers  and  those  who  extracted  a  pledge  from  him,  he.  would 
have  materially  diminished  that  impression  of  want  of  novelty 
which  makes  his  narrative  dull  even  w'lien  it  is  instructive. 

The  last  act  of  the  Assembly  which  w'as  dissolved  by  the  Duke 
of  Broglie  was  to  proclaim  by  acclamation  M.  Thiers  as  the  real 
liberator  of  the  country.  His  crowning  title  to  fame  was  that  he 
got  the  Germans  out  of  France,  and  M.  Simon  renders  a  just,  if 
enthusiastic,  tribute  to  the  ability  and  perseverance  with  which  he 
accomplished  this  very  difficult  task.  What  is  most  interesting 
in  M.  Simon’s  account  of  the  process  is  the  light  it  throws  on  what 
is  practically  meant  by  the  hostile  occupation  of  territory  after  the 
conclusion  of  peace,  and  on  the  personal  habits  of  M.  Thiers.  The 
Germans  behaved  as  well  as  or  better  than  conquerors  are 
apt  to  behave,  but  the  French  in  the  occupied  districts 
had  no  doubt  a  bad  time  of  it.  The  only  distinct  act  of 
oppression  and  injustice,  however,  alleged  by  M.  Simon  against  the 
Germans  after  the  suspension  of  hostilities  is  the  burning  of  houses 
at  St.  Cloud.  These  were  burnt  systematically  and  for  some 
object,  which  M.  Simon  says  he  cannot  divine;  and,  although 
many  houses  had  been  burnt  while  the  siege  was  going  on,  which 
may  have  been  a  legitimate  act  of  -war,  this  excuse  can  scarcely 
apply  to  the  burning  of  many  others  on  the  four  clays  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  date  of  the  capitulation  of  Paris.  A  minor  grievance 
was  that,  when  the  Germans  evacuated  Versailles  in  March,  some 
persons  in  high  position  had  a  last  turn  at  looting,  and,  more  espe¬ 
cially,  the  German  head  of  the  police  completely  stripped  the 
house  in  which  he  had  been  quartered.  The  national  mania  for 
stealing  clocks  also,  according  to  M.  Simon,  retained  its  hold  on 
the  Germans  to  the  last ;  and  he  even  thinks  it  worth  while  to 
speculate  on  the  origin  of  the  mania,  and  traces  it  to  the  prevalence 
in  German  families  of  the  use  of  stoves.  If  the  Germans  had 
used  chimneypieces,  like  the  French,  they  would  already  have  had 
clocks  to  put  on  them  ;  but,  as  they  had  no  chimneypieces,  they 
had  no  clocks,  and  were  therefore  easily  overcome  with  the  desire  of 
possessing  an  attractive  novelty.  When,  however,  the  Germans 
were  established  in  the  occupied  territory  after  the  peace,  the  chief 
burden  of  the  French  consisted  in  supplying  them  with  provisions, 
and  the  keep  of  the  army  of  occupation  cost  over  40,000k  a 
day.  The  insurrection  of  the  Commune  caused  grave  embarrass¬ 
ments  in  the  dealing  of  the  Government  with  the  Germans.  Prince 
Bismarck  insisted  that  he  must  have  a  Government  to  deal  with, 
and  that  he  could  not  long  regard  a  Government  as  a  real  Govern¬ 
ment  which  could  not  get  possession  of  its  capital.  Ilis  patience 
was  nearly  exhausted  ;  and,  if  the  struggle  had  lasted  a  very  little 
longer,  Prince  Bismarck  would,  M.  Simon  thinks,  have  himself 
taken  Paris  and  handed  it  over  to  the  Emperor.  Whether  the 
Emperor  would  have  accepted  so  fatal  a  gift  M.  Simon 
does  not  stop  to  inquire.  It  is  highly  improbable  that 
the  Emperor  would  have  been  blind  to  the  political  ruin 
he  would  have  ensured  for  himself  and  his  dynasty  if  he  had 


stooped  to  owe  his  restoration  to  the  sword  of  the  conqueror  of 
France.  But  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  the  threats  which  Prince 
Bismarck  freely  employed  greatly  aggravated  the  difficulties  with 
which  M.  Thiers  had  to  contend.  lie  had  to  liberate  the  territory 
in  the  presence  and  partially  under  the  control  of  an  Assembly 
which  distrusted  him,  and  of  a  conqueror  who  did  not  think  his 
power  could  last.  Fortunately  both  the  Assembly  and  the  con¬ 
queror  wished  that  the  territory  should  be  liberated,  and  perceived 
that  M.  Thiers  alone  could  work  out  the  desired  result.  All  this 
caused  M.  Thiers  not  only  incessant  worry,  but  incessant  work; 
and  it  was,  as  it  always  had  been,  his  way  to  make  his  work  as 
heavy  as  possible  bv  insisting  on  doing  everything  personally.  “  He 
liked  to  know  the  business  of  the  Ministers,”  says  M.  Simon,  “  a 
little  before  the  Ministers  knew  it  themselves,  and  this  was  not 
always  quite  agreeable  to  them.  ’  lie  kept  his  Ministers,  as  it 
were,  under  lock  and  key,  that  he  might  be  furnished  with  the 
latest  news  on  every  point.  He  went  himself  into  every  detail  of 
the  military  movements  of  what  he  considered  to  be  his  army,  and 
of  the  victualling  of  the  army  of  occupation.  Every  day  he  visited 
the  outposts.  Every  day  he  summoned  the  heads  of  the  police, 
the  authorities  of  the  Bank,  and  the  heads  of  the  Custom  House  to 
confer  with  him,  or,  more  accurately,  to  answer  his  questions  and 
listen  to  his  views.  Two  Ministers  alone  escaped  his  rage  for  in¬ 
terference — M.  Dufaure,  because  “  it  is  not  safe  to  meddle  with  M. 
Dufaure,”  and  M.  Simon,  because,  as  the  author  says  with  modest 
pride,  M.  Thiers  had  so  complete  a  confidence  in  the  prudence  and 
ability  of  this  exceptional  subordinate. 

The  complicated  relations  of  M.  Thiers  and  the  Assembly  are 
discussed  at  much  length  and  with  much  warmth  by  M.  Simon.  For 
two  years  the  contest  between  the  President  and  the  majority 
was  incessant.  The  elections  had  been  held  suddenly,  and  so  as 
to  take  the  country  by  surprise.  The  clergy  alone  had  their  organi¬ 
zation  perfectly  in  order,  and  ready  to  act  in  a  moment.  Their 
influence  contributed  largely  to  the  return  of  a  monarchical 
majority.  In  times  of  danger  and  distress,  too,  men  pay 
a  deference  to  the  claims  of  religion  and  order  which,  when 
things  go  tolerably  well,  they  accord  with  hesitation.  Above 
all,  France  wished  for  peace ;  and  it  seemed  to  many  electors  that 
the  way  to  get  peace  was  to  vote  against  a  Republican  candidate, 
for  M.  Gambetta  had  been  for  months  the  leader  of  the  Republican 
party,  and  he  was  all  for  war  a  outrance.  It  thus  happened  that 
the  Right  had  a  considerable  majority.  But  as  soon  as  something 
like  order  was  established,  and  Frenchmen  returned  to  their 
ordinary  state  of  mind,  they  asked  themselves  whether  they 
really  wished  for  a  monarchy,  and  the  reply  of  the 
majority  was  that  they  did  not.  There  were  numerous  sup¬ 
plementary  elections,  and  every  election  increased  the  number 
of  Republican  deputies.  M.  Thiers,  when  he  first  came  into  power, 
told  the  Assembly  that  it  was  necessary  to  begin  governing  some¬ 
how,  and  that,  as  the  Republic  was  the  existing  form  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  it  must  be  continued  while  France  had  more  pressing  things 
to  think  of  than  a  Constitution.  When  the  pressure  ceased,  the 
Assembly  would  be  free  to  decide  how  the  country  should  be 
governed.  This  was  the  basis  of  what  was  called  the  Pact  of 
J3ordeaux  ;  and  at  that  time  M.  Thiers  was  not  more  inclined  to 
the  Left  than  to  the  Right,  and  certainly  did  not  consider  himself 
a  Republican.  Gradually  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  no  other 
Governmentthanthat  of  aRepublic  was  possible,  and  he  plainly  told 
this  to  the  Assembly  in  his  Message  delivered  at  the  beginning-  of 
the  winter  of  1872.  It  is  unfair  to  accuse  the  majority  of  in¬ 
gratitude  towards  M.  Thiers.  They  had  reason  to  be  grateful  to 
him  lor  his  efforts  to  liberate  the  territory  ;  but  they  had  no  reason 
to  be  grateful  to  him  for  telling  France,  while  he  still  remained  the 
indispensable  man,  that  nothing  else  but  the  Government  they  de¬ 
tested  would  suit  France.  In  the  work  of  restoring  France  to  peace 
and  prosperity  the  majority  cordially  supported  M.  Thiers  so 
far  as  this  support  could  remain  of  a  general  character.  It 
was  ready  to  subject  the  country  to  extreme  sacrifices  in  order  to 
get  the  Germans  out  of  France,  and  M.  Simon  renders  ample 
justice  to  the  patriotic  spirit  it  displayed.  But  on  particular 
questions  it  fouud  it  rather  hard  to  accept  the  position  that, 
because  M.  Thiers  was  indispensable,  he  alone  should  say  what 
should  be  done.  It  had  its  opinions,  and  sometimes  M.  Thiers 
yielded  to  it,  and  sometimes  it  yielded  to  M.  Thiers.  It  would 
not  accept  his  extreme  Protectionist  fancies,  and  declined  to 
put  the  duty  he  wished  on  raw  materials.  It  would  not 
maintain  the  old  military  system  of  France,  which  he  con¬ 
sidered,  if  not  perfect,  yet  susceptible  of  perfection.  M.  Simon, 
although  he  evidently  thought  M.  Thiers  wrong,  might  very  well 
say  that,  as  a  Minister,  he  preferred  adopting  temporary  error  to 
breaking  up  an  invaluable  Cabinet.  But  the  Assembly  had  to 
think  of  France  which  it  represented,  and,  if  it  thought  duties  on 
raw  materials  ruinous  and  universal  service  indispensable,  it  was 
right  in  making .  its  opinions  prevail.  It  could  never  be  sure 
whether  it  would  make  its  opinions  prevail,  because  M.  Thiers 
could  always  threaten  to  resign  if  he  did  not  get  his  way.  It 
was  thus  that  the  A  ssembly  was  compelled  entirely  to  alter  its  own 
views,  and  permit  the  Government  to  nominate  the  Mayors  in  large 
towns.  Such  a  state  of  things,  however,  could  not  last,  and  the  im¬ 
practicability  of  the  situation  was  rendered  more  evident  and  more 
galling  by  tfie  incessant  appearance  of  M.  Thiers  in  the  tribune. 
The  indispensable  man  there  claimed  the  privileges  of  an  ordinary 
deputy,  and  combated  his  opponents,  and  gave  blow  for  blow.  To 
the  irritation  caused  by  a  President  who  had  started  as  a  neutral 
allying  himself  with  a  party,  and  by  an  indispensable  man 
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insisting’  that  he  could  not  be  dispensed  with,  was  added  the  irri¬ 
tation  which  the  sallies  of  a  very  pugnacious  deputy  wero  sure  to 
awaken. 

M.  Simon  gives  a  summary  of  the  laws  passed  by  the 
Assembly  during  the  government  of  M.  Thiers,  and  he  cannot 
honestly  say  that  they  were  bad  laws ;  and  it  is  much  to  his  credit 
that  he  fairly  acknowledges  that  the  line  of  the  Left  was  dictated 
quite  as  much  as  the  line  of  the  Right  by  motives  of  temporary 
expediency.  The  Right  was  always  on  the  side  of  restricting  the 
rights  of  electors,  and.  augmenting  the  rights  of  the  elected.  The 
Left  was  always  on  the  side  of  widening  the  rights  of  electors,  and 
of  giving  the  Government  power  over  those  elected.  The  simple 
explanation  was,  that  the  Right  thought  that,  if  they  could  control 
the  elections  of  such  bodies  as  the  Councils-General,  they  could 
raise  up  opponents  to  the  Government  of  M.  Thiers,  and  they 
wished  the  Opposition  to  be  as  effective  as  possible.  The  Left, 
which  believed  the  mass  of  the  population  to  be  with  it,  wished 
the  electors  to  be  left  alone ;  but,  to  prevent  accidents, 
sought  to  place  the  elected  under  the  control  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment  which  it  trusted.  In  the  end,  the  main  calculation  of 
M.  Thiers  has  proved  correct.  His  subordinate  calculation  that 
Marshal  MacMahon  would  never  consent  to  replace  him  was 
falsified  by  the  event.  But  this  was  a  minor  point,  and  what  sub¬ 
sequently  took  place  amply  justified  him  in  saying  that,  even  if 
they  got  a  chance,  the  Monarchists  could  not  make  a  monarchy, 
and  that,  so  far  as  they  succeeded  at.  all,  they  must,  whether 
they  wished  or  not,  be  working  for  the  Empire  and  for  the  Empire 
alone.  If  it  needed  showing,  M.  Simon  in  these  volumes  has 
shown  that  M.  Thiers  was  honest,  patriotic,  and  capable  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  that  he  had  a  much  more  statesmanlike  con¬ 
ception  of  the  real  position,  external  and  internal,  of  France  than 
his  opponents  had  ;  but  he  may  also  be  said  to  show  that  while 
he  was  supreme  it  was  very  hard  for  his  opponents  to  preserve 
their  equanimity  under  his  supremacy. 


LOUD  TEIGNMOUTH’S  REMINISCENCES.* 

ORD  TEIGNMOUTH  is  not  the  rose,  but  he  has  bloomed 
very  near  the  rose.  The  hero  of  a  Conservative  victory  in 
the  borough  of  Marylebone,  he  appeared  to  have  a  political  career 
before  him.  The  promise,  however,  laded  away,  and  the  present 
generation,  if  it  knows  his  name  at  all,  connects  it  doubtfully  with 
meetings  of  the  Bible  and  London  Hibernian  Societies.  The  present 
volumes  testify  that  their  author  must  at  all  events  have  that 
peculiar  element  in  his  composition  which  ensures  its  owner’s 
presence  at  every  interesting  social  and  political  crisis.  Neither 
orator,  nor  writer,  nor  statesman,  he  is  yet  able  to  summon  to  the 
court  of  his  memory  an  illustrious  assemblage  of  all  that  has 
been  most  brilliant  and  renowned  in  the  last  two  generations. 

The  son  of  Sir  John  Shore,  created  Lord  Teignmouth  in  the 
Irish  peerage  for  his  Indian  services,  he  was  brought  up  in  the 
bosom  of  what,  he  insists,  has  been  miscalled  the  Clapham  Sect. 
Sir  James  Stephen  and  Macaulay  were  among  his  schoolfellows. 
Macaulay,  who  was  then  not  more  than  six  years  old,  had  already 
proved  his  marvellous  gift  of  memory  hy  learning  by  heart  the 
whole  of  Heber’s  “  Palestine.”  Lord  Teignmouth  witnessed  more¬ 
over  Macaulay’s  “  only  fit  of  shyness,”  when,  appearing  in  juvenile 
theatricals  as  Bonaparte,  he  fairly  broke  down.  Lord  Teign¬ 
mouth  describes  very  graphically  the  humours  of  a  Surrey  village 
before  the  county  had  been  turned  into  a  London  suburb,  lie 
had  been  transferred  from  his  Clapham  school  to  a  private  tutor 
at  Chobham,  then  cut  oft’  from  the  habitable  world  by  the  lonely 
meres  and  ridges  of  Bagshot  Heath.  It  was  connected  with 
civilization  by  the  “  Chessy  Hoy  ”  and  a  stage  coach.  The  stage 
conveyed  twice  a  day  a  roll  of  London  baker's  bread  for  the 
breakfast  and  tea  of  the  Duchess  of  York  at  Oatlands.  The 
passengers  used  to  pilfer  crumbs  and  boast  that  they  had  break¬ 
fasted  with  a  princess.  The  church  choir  had  for  precentor  the 
village  tailor,  who  “  would  rise  from  his  seat,  and,  standing  beside  his 
violoncello,  rub  his  hands  in  an  attitude  of  self-congratulation  when 
any  special  specimen  of  his  handiwork  made  its  appearance.” 
On  a  visit  to  the  Eton  Montem  Lord  Teignmouth  attended  service 
at  St.  George’s  Chapel.  There  he  saw  the  blind  Kiug  George  led 
to  his  seat  by  the  Princess  Mary,  and  heard  him  repeat  the 
responses  in  a  loud  and  clear  voice.  At  Cambridge,  being,  as  a 
nobleman’s  son,  entitled  to  his  degree  without  examination, 
he  had  leisure  to  study  character.  He  must  have  had  abun¬ 
dant  opportunity.  He  records  how  one  undergraduate,  of 
“  amiable  disposition  and  generous  spirit,”  won  a  bet  that  he 
would  stand  on  his  head  during  the  entire  service  in  Trinity 
College  Chapel.  This  spirited  gentleman  survived  to  attain  a 
fellowship  in  a  small  college  and  to  be  chaplain  to  the  Speaker. 
Such  a  condition  of  things  issued,  by  the  law  of  reaction,  in  the 
development  of  “  Simeonitism.”  In  some  respects  the  evangelical 
and  opulent  Simeon  must  have  been  as  courageous  in  hi3  own  way 
as  the  future  fellow  of  a  small  college.  At  one  of  his  suppers  Lord 
Teignmouth  saw  him  represent  in  his  chair  “  the  complicated  evo¬ 
lutions  of  the  flight  of  the  six-winged  angels  of  the  prophetical 
vision.”  His  vivacity  was  sometimes  alarming.  “  Arriving,” 
writes  Lord  Teignmouth,  “  at  the  house  of  some  friends  during 
dinner,  he  displayed,  on  entering  the  room,  such  prodigality  of 
aflection  as  so  to  surprise  the  guests,  to  whom  he  was  a  stranger, 
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that  the  hostess,  to  borrow  the  language  of  her  husband,  my  in- 
•  formant,  went  upstairs,  and  C.  was  born.” 

On  leaving  college  Lord  Teignmouth  visited  the  Netherlands, 
during  the  Waterloo  campaign.  His  letters  home,  of  which  he 
gives  extracts,  recount  the  terror  which  overwhelmed  Brussels  on 
the  eve  of  the  victory.  Picturesque  use,  it  will  be  remembered, 
has  been  made  of  this  panic  by  Thackeray  in  Vanity  Fair.  Lord 
Hill's  brother,  Sir  Francis,  whose  guest  Lord  Teignmouth 
was,  “  said  he  was  fully  convinced  escape  was  impos¬ 
sible.  At  four  in  the  morning  we  started.  The  confu¬ 
sion  on  the  road  was  beyond  description — artillery,  baggage, 
sick,  fugitives,  troops,  rendering  it  almost  impossible  to 
proceed.  Sir  Francis  was  struck  at  by  the  sabre  of  a  drunken 
Prussian,  who  swore  he  would  take  his  horse.”  The  writer  adds, 
after  the  news  of  the  battle : — “  You  know  the  details  of  the 
action  better  than  I  do ;  I  only  remark  that  the  Duke  gave  up  the 
battle  three  times.  .  .  .  He  had  determined  to  conquer  or  die  on 
the  field.”  In  a  later  letter  he  writes  disrespectfully,  “  The  old 
French  King  i3  waddling  down  into  France.”  Lord  Teignmouth 
had  seen  Lord  Hill  in  the  splendours  of  military  command  in 
Belgium.  He  next  saw  him  “  resuming  his  place  as  a  younger 
son  under  the  roof  of  his  venerable  sire,  Sir  John  Hill,  at 
Hawkstone,  in  Shropshire.”  Hawkstone  appears,  from  Lord 
Teignmouth’s  account,  to  have  been  a  last  refuge  of  the  patriarchal 
life  of  old  English  squires.  Mr.  Wilberforce  characterized  the 
humours  of  the  house  as  “  Hillism.”  The  Hills  “  should  have 
lived,”  says  their  friend,  “  in  the  days  when  ‘Sir  Fool ’bore  an 
indispensable  part  in  conviviality.”  Through  the  connexion  pro¬ 
bably  of  Lord  Teignmouth’s  family  with  the  Hills,  the  former 
obtained  permission  to  attend  the  riding-school  of  the  2nd  Life 
Guards.  The  privilege  nearly  proved  fatal  to  Lord  Teignmouth’s 
kinsman,  Winthrop  Praed,  the  Etonian  poet,  who  was  also  a 
pupil.  One  day  he  was  pitched  from  his  horse,  and  dislocated 
his  neck.  The  rough-rider  “  called  two  of  the  troopers  oil'  their 
drill,  and,  placing  his  patient’s  head  between  his  own  legs,  made 
them  jerk  it  into  the  right  place.  The  sequel  of  the  proceeding 
was  simple  enough— to  carry  the  youth  on  a  shutter  to  his  father’s 
house,  to  deposit  him  in  the  entrance  passage,  and  return  to  the 
barracks  without  offering  a  single  word  of  explanation.”  In  the 
course  of  a  second  Continental  tour  in  the  year  after  Waterloo,  Lord 
Teignmouth  met  Byron.  The  encounter,  however,  was  of  the 
equivocal  order  typified  in  the  story  of  the  interview  with  an 
illustrious  personage  which  consisted  in  being  bid,  with  a  kick  and 
a  curse  for  an  impertinent  rascal,  to  get  out  of  the  great  man’s  way. 
Lord  Teignmouth  and  a  friend  saw  Byron  in  a  picture-gallery. 
The  poet,  “  concluding  that  he  was  observed,  turned  upon  us  a  look 
and  lip  of  scorn,  and  stalked  away  indignantly.” 

Some  of  the  celebrities  commemorated  in  this  volume  have 
long  ceased  to  be  celebrities  for  us.  Few  now  remember  the  fame 
of  Alexander  Knox,  the  depositary  of  the  confidences  of  Lord 
Castlereagh,  whose  private  secretary  he  was  during  the  Irish 
Rebellion,  and  still  better  known  at  one  time  as  a  theologian.  Yet 
Lord  Teignmouth  speaks  of  him  as  equal  in  fame  as  a  conversa¬ 
tionalist  to  Coleridge.  Basil  Montagu  took  him  and  Irving  to 
one  of  Coleridge's  Thursday  evenings.  They  found  the  poet  and 
metaphysician  in  his  dining-room  with  a  bottle  of  wine  before 
him.  “  In  madias  res  was  evidently  the  order  of  the  day.  Cole¬ 
ridge  paced  to  and  fro,  discussing  abstruse  German  metaphysics,  of 
which,  excepting  two  or  three  brilliant  illustrations,  I  could  com¬ 
prehend  nothing.  ‘  Whether,’  observed  to  me  Dr.  Chalmers,  ‘  Irving 
understood  it,  I  much  doubt ;  I  am  certain  that  Basil  Montagu  did 
not  comprehend  a  word.’”  The  party  adjourned  to  the  drawing¬ 
room,  “  round  which  sat  a  circle  of  young  men.”  Coleridge  once 
more  burst  forth.  “  It  having  been  hinted  to  us  that  an  appro¬ 
priate  remark,  when  he  paused,  might  be  serviceable,  I  availed 
myself  of  the  opportunity  of  his  eulogizing  episcopacy,  to  ask  him 
whether  he  did  not  consider  that  Burnet’s  rank  in  the  Church  had 
facilitated  his  salutary  access  to  Charles  II.”  Irving  “  thereupon 
arose,  and  adapting  voice  and  gesture  to  his  utterance,  exclaimed, 
‘  If  I  must  have  taken  the  title  of  my  Lord  to  have  addressed  His 
Majesty,  I  would  have  flung  it  from  me  with  disdain.’  Coleridge 
was  equal  to  the  occasion.  Needlessly  apprehensive  lest  some  one 
should  take  up  the  gauntlet,  he  delivered  at  once  a  brilliant  but 
unpremeditated  and  quite  irrelevant  rhapsody  upon  the  Creation.” 
We  wonder  whether  it  occurred  to  ar.y  of  the  silent  youngmen  seated 
round  the  drawing-room  that  Burnet  was  not  a  bishop  and  a  lord 
at  all  at  the  date  of  King  Charles’s  death.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Henry  Grattan’s  conversation  was  more  intelligible  to  Lord  Teign¬ 
mouth  than  Coleridge’s.  His  aspect,  though  in  a  different  way, 
must  have  been  as  alarming  as  Simeon's  or  Irving’s.  He 
wore  ragged  clothes,  and  his  gesticulations  were  “  ver¬ 
micular.”  “  Ilis  extraordinary  stride  so  alarmed  the  girls  of 
Mrs.  Latouche’s  school,  as  he  approached  them  on  their  way  to  the 
house  for  morning  prayers,  that  I  saw  them  disband  and  fly  at 
the  approach  of  the  singular  apparition.”  He  told  Lord  Teign¬ 
mouth,  who  spent  some  days  amid  the  great  patriot’s  roses  on  the 
banks  of  the  Dargle,  that  his  health  was  drunk  at  the  Guildhall 
dinner  to  the  Allied  Sovereigns  in  1814  to  elicit  a  specimen  of 
Irish  eloquence.  “  I  saw,”  he  said,  “  that  they  wanted  me  to 
tumble  for  them,  and  I  was  determined  that  I  would  not  tumble  for 
them  ;  so  I  rose  and  drank  all  their  good  healths  in  a  bumper.”  It 
is  sad  to  be  reminded  by  Lord  Teignmouth  that  this  idolized  hero 
of  Ireland  was  towards  the  close  of  his  career  “  mobbed  and 
hurt  by  an  ungrateful  populace  at  the  general  election  at  Dublin.” 

Alexander  Knox  and  Henry  Grattan  belonged  to  the  past  gene¬ 
ration  of  Irish  leaders.  The  new  chapter  of  Irish  politics  in  which 
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Lord  Teignmouth  took  a  part  was  better  illustrated  by  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  London  Hibernian  Society,  of  which  he  was  an  original 
member.  Its  early  days  were  days  when  English  statesmen  be¬ 
lieved  Ireland  was  a  sort  of  tabula  rasa  which  only  needed  the 
application  of  English  principles  to  become  a  second  England. 
Lord  Lansdowne,  whom  Lord  Teignmouth  describes  as  “  the 
venerable  statesman  ” — at  a  time  when,  we  suppose,  he  was 
some  thirty-eight  or  thirty-nine  years  of  age — and  Lord  Derby, 
then  Mr.  Stanley,  attended  a  brilliant  meeting  of  the  Society. 
Mr.  Stanley  delivered  an  address  “  which  evidently  flowed  from 
the  heart.”  His  inspiration  may,  however,  have  had  a  more 
sublunary  source  than  the  Hibernian  Society.  “  On  sitting 
down  he  pledged  a  glass  of  sherry  to  a  lady  sitting  opposite  to 
him — his  future  bride.”  Some  of  Lord  Teignmouth’s  recollec¬ 
tions  are  so  modern  that  it  reads  strangely  to  hear  that  a  debating 
society,  of  which,  besides  himself,  Francis  Baring,  the  future 
Vice-Chancellor  Kindersley ;  the  present  Lord  Overstone,  “unim¬ 
passioned,  but  most  felicitous  in  language”;  the  famous  Llenry 
Venn;  the  more  famous  George  Grote;  and  Colonel  Maberly, 
afterwards  Secretary  to  the  Post  Office,  and  son  of  “  the  only  man 
in  England  who  could  sleep  over  a  million  of  omnium,”  were 
members,  was  nipped  in  the  bud  by  the  landlord  of  the  Thatched 
House  Tavern’s  fear  of  the  Six  Acts.  To  a  certain  extent  the 
Six  Acts  seemed  j  ustified  by  the  Cato  Street  plot,  and,  as  usual, 
Lord  Teignmouth  was  indirectly  not  unconnected  even  with 
that;  for  a  dinner  party  at  which  he  was  a  guest  was  kept 
waiting  for  FitzClarence,  an  officer  of  the  Guards,  who  arrested 
the  conspirators.  George  III.  died,  and  of  course  Lord  Teign¬ 
mouth  was  at  the  royal  funeral.  Lie  walked  next  after  Lord 
Stowell,  and  heard  him  mention  that  he  had  fortified  himself 
against  the  midnight  cold  by  seven  pairs  of  stocldngs.  Equally 
as  a  matter  of  course  he  was  at  Queen  Caroline’s  trial,  and  testifies 
not  merely  to  Mr.  Denman’s  “  beautiful  peroration,”  but  also  to 
an  attack  of  jaundice  “  which  had  suffused  the  complexion  of  his 
fine  countenance  with  its  yellowest  tint.”  The  “  fine  peroration  ” 
consisted  of  the  two-edged  challenge  to  those  who  were  without 
sin  to  cast  the  first  stone  at  his  client.  A  propos  of  nothing,  Lord 
Teignmouth  takes  occasion  from  the  necessity  of  coupling,  in  his 
reference  to  the  Queen’s  trial,  the  names  of  Denman  and  Brougham, 
to  quote  an  anecdote  he  received  from  Lord  Monteagle.  Brougham 
had  a  habit  of  “  antedating  or  subdating  ”  his  age.  On  the  news¬ 
paper  rumour  of  his  death,  Lord  Denman  wrote  to  him  : — “  My 
dear  Brougham,  I  have  just  seen  the  account  of  your  death.  I  do 
not  believe  a  word  of  it,  and  am  not  surprised  that  a  man  who  can 
take  a  liberty  with  one  end  of  his  life  should  have  no  hesitation  in 
taking  a  liberty  with  the  other.” 

The  masterpiece  in  Lord  Teignmouth’s  gallery  is  William  Wil- 
berforce.  Every  Englishman  has  heard  of  Wilberforce’s  labours  for 
the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  But  Lord  Teignmouth  photographs 
the  man,  who  certainly  must  in  some  respects  have  been  among  the 
oddest  of  human  beings.  Slightly  deformed,  attired  in  dingy 
black,  and  never  making  use  of  a  glass,  he  loved  to  bedeck  him¬ 
self  with  flowers  like  a  sweep  on  May-Day.  A  flower  always 
fascinated  him.  Lord  Teignmouth  writes : — “  When  occupying 
my  father’s  vacant  seat  at  church,  he  discovered,  on  opening 
his  Prayer-Book,  a  tulip,  and  remaining  standing  whilst  the 
rest  of  the  congregation  were  sitting,  commended  to  me  its 
beauty  loudly  enough  to  be  heard  by  many.”  In  listening  to 
his  son,  the  future  bishop,  at  Brightstone,  he  would  mount  on  the 
seat  of  his  pew  and  look  through  his  eyeglass  full  at  the  preacher’s 
face,  while  he  rose  on  tiptoe  in  response  to  the  preacher’s 
eloquence.  Bishop  Jebb  spoke  of  him  as  entering  his  room  “  with 
all  the  sweetness  of  an  angel  and  all  the  agility  of  a  monkey.” 
Rowland  Hill  declared  at  a  public  meeting  that  “  he  required  no 
further  proof  of  Almighty  power  than  that  such  a  soul  as  Mr. 
Wilberforce’s  should  have  been  domiciled  in  such  a  body.”  It  was 
his  common  habit,  we  are  further  told,  to  soak  his  finger  in  sweet¬ 
meats  and  suck  it.  He  attended  to  half-a-dozen  matters  at  the 
same  moment,  with  the  usual  result.  Mr.  Samuel  Thornton 
assured  Lord  Teignmouth  that  Wilberforce  was  known  to  have 
written  four  answers  to  the  same  letter,  each  consisting  of  an 
apology  for  supposed  neglect.  Sometimes  Lord  Teignmouth  be¬ 
comes  himself  a  little  confused  amid  the  varieties  of  this  strange  cha¬ 
racter.  The  losses  that  Wilberforce  incurred  through  his  son's  luck¬ 
less  dairy-farm  at  St.  John’s  Wood  crippled  his  means.  But,  says 
Lord  Teignmouth,  “  he  bore  the  heavy  losses — contributing,  with 
other  circumstances,  to  a  considerable  decrease  of  his  income, 
which,  notwithstanding  his  insensibility  to  ordinary  trials,  cost 
him  poignant  giief — with  the  most  exemplary  Christian  equa¬ 
nimity.”  Confusion  of  ideas  is,  however,  far  more  pardon¬ 
able  than  perversion  of  fact  for  the  sake  of  rhetorical 
effect.  Lord  Teignmouth  supplies  a  curious  example  of  such 
an  abuse  of  one  of  his  own  stories  by  his  friend  Mr. 
Colquhoun  in  his  Wilberforce  and  his  Contemporaries. 
Wilberforce,  accompanied  by  Lord  Teignmouth,  found  his 
morning  walk  at  Bath  stopped  by  a  cart  containing  a  large 
stone  drawn  across  the  narrow  roadway.  He  remonstrated 
with  the  driver  for  blocking  the  street.  On  the  stone  tumbling  at 
the  moment  from  the  overbalanced  cart,  he  intimated,  “somewhat 
provokingly  ”  as  Lord  Teignmouth  admits,  that  had  the  man  con¬ 
sulted  the  convenience  of  others  the  accident  would  not  have  hap¬ 
pened.  The  carter  was  about  to  retort  with  interest  when  another 
whispered  in  his  ear,  probably  mentioning  the  stranger’s  name. 
Instantly  “  the  expression  of  the  man’s  countenance  changed  from 
wrath  to  surprise,  and  ultimately  to  kindliness.”  The  story  is  an 


interesting  proof  of  the  respect  paid  to  a  noble  name.  But  this 
is  how  Mr.  Colquhoun  has  burlesqued  it : — “Two  rough  carters 
were  urging  their  feeble  horses  up  one  of  the  steepest  of  the  streets 
of  Bath  when  one  of  the  horses  slipped  and  fell.  The  man  to 
whom  the  cart  belonged,  a  burly  specimen  of  a  savage  race,  infu¬ 
riated  by  the  stoppage,  rained  blows  and  kicks,  mingled  with  hoarse 
curses,  on  the  prostrate  animal.  Wilberforce,  who  forgot  every¬ 
thing  in  his  sympathy,  rushed  forward  when  the  giant  had  raised 
his  hand  for  a  further  blow,  and  interfered,  pouring  upon  him  at 
the  same  time  a  torrent  of  eloquent  rebuke.  The  fellow  stood  with 
his  face  as  a  thundercloud,  as  if  meditating  to  turn  his  stroke  on 
the  puny  elf.  At  this  moment  his  companion,  who  had  recognized 
Wilberforce,  stepped  up  to  him  and  whispered  his  name.  The 
word  acted  like  a  charm.  From  rage  and  sullen  hatred  the  look 
passed  at  once  into  wondering  reverence.” 

As  an  officer  in  a  troop  of  Devon  Light  Horse  Volunteers, 
Lord  Teignmouth  was  on  duty  at  George  IV. ’s  coronation. 
We  find  him  present  next  at  King  George’s  reception  at  Dublin, 
and  again  at  the  King's  visit  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  dined 
with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  sat  next  to  the  poet  Crabbe, 
“  whose  eyes  were  swimming  with  delight — a  sort  of  poetical 
intoxication.”  During  the  same  visit  to  Scotland  be  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Chalmers  at  Glasgow,  and  witnessed  his 
round  of  daily  labours,  so  incessant  that  “  be  spoke  of  the  time  he 
passed  in  his  bath  on  a  Monday  morning  as  the  happiest  in  the 
week.”  At  one  time  he  would  be  organizing  a  vast  system  of 
voluntary  poor-law  administration  ;  at  another  he  would  be  read¬ 
ing  The.  Sportinr/  Magazine  to  supply  a  possible  future  illustration. 
His  description  of  an  Alpine  view  in  his  Astronomical  Discourses 
is  famous  ;  yet  he  told  Lord  Teignmouth  he  had  never  ascended  a 
mountain.  In  1834  Lord  Teignmouth  received  the  degree  of 
D.O.L.  at  the  installation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  Chancellor 
of  Oxford  University.  “  Whilst  there  was  a  simultaneous  inclina¬ 
tion  of  the  heads  of  the  vast  assemblage  towards  the  object  of  this 
homage,  the  scene  reminded  ”  Lord  Teignmouth  “  of  some  of  the 
pictorial  representations  of  the  stoning  of  Stephen.”  We  do  not 
know  if  the  comparison  was  suggested  by  the  fact  that  no  re¬ 
cipient  of  an  honorary  degree  was  cheered  more  heartily  than  Lord 
Winchilsea,  who  had  not  so  long  before  fought  a  duel  with  the 
Duke.  The  Duke,  at  Iris  subsequent  levee,  inquiied  after  Lord 
Teignmouth’s  sister,  whom  as  a  child  at  Government  House  at 
Calcutta  “he  used,”  says  Lord  Teignmouth,  “to  employ  in  inter¬ 
cepting  the  billets-doux  which  passed  between  a  gallant  baronet, 
aide-de-camp  to  my  father,  and  the  lady  to  whom  he  was  affianced, 
of  whom  the  Duke  was  enamoured ;  whilst,”  adds  Lord  Teign¬ 
mouth,  “  he  remained  faithful  to  his  own  engagement  with  his 
future  Duchess.”  The  author’s  recollections  of  his  election  in 
1838  for  Marvlebone  suggest  to  him  characteristics  of  the  leaders 
in  both  blouses  for  some  five-and-twenty  years.  He  passes 
in  review  Lord  Holland  “  turning  his  back  on  his  adversaries, 
and  addressing  his  objurgations  to  two  or  three  friendly 
faces  who  sat  behind  lnm  ” ;  Lord  Sidmouth’s  “  pomposity  of 
manner  and  moutkiness  of  diction”;  Archbishop  Whately’s 
nasal  exertions,  compared  by  Bishop  Sumner  to  the  snorting  of  a 
hippopotamus ;  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon's  “  leonine  ”  aspect ;  Lord 
Kenyon  “  fluttering  from  bishop  to  bishop  ”  to  seek  comfort  for  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  secession  to  the  side  of  emancipatir/n ; 
Sheridan,  “  broken  in  health,  dejected  in  spirits,  and  bankrupt  in 
fortune,  feebly  defending  himself  against  charges  affecting  his 
official  conduct  ” ;  Canning’s  “  classic  beauty  of  elocution  and 
gracefulness  of  manner”;  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  debut  in  the  House, 
which  so  struck  the  author's  father  that  “he  observed  he  should  not 
be  surprised  to  see  that  young  man  filling  some  of  the  highest  posts 
in  the  kingdom”  ;  Macaulay,  whom  Lord  Teignmouth  remembers  on 
the  evening  of  the  day  when,  fresh  from  college,  he  had  made  at  an 
Anti-Slavery  meeting  his  first  great  speech,  rising  from  the  dinner- 
table,  and,  as  he  perambulated  the  room,  “  looking  and  gesticulating 
like  one  inspired  ” ;  Sheil  “  interrupted  by  such  continued 
plaudits  that  he  snatched  up  an  orange,  but,  in  doubt  whether  he 
had  time  to  apply  it  to  his  lips,  swung  it  to  and  fro  in  the  direction  ” 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  if  to  direct  his  missile  more  exactly ; 
O’Connell  seeming  to  be  conversing  aloud,  with  occasional  flashes 
of  wit,  eloquence,  and  sarcasm  ;  Bulwer  Lytton  with  whiskers 
now  dyed  black,  and  now  restored  by  the  Malvern  water-cure  to 
sandy  ;  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  the  heads  of  his  speech  arranged 
on  a  folio  sheet,  the  principal  in  a  large,  and  the  minor 
in  a  smaller  hand ;  the  late  Lord  Derby,  “  the  best  crammee,” 
Sir  James  Stephen  said,  he  had  ever  known  ;  and,  lastly,  Colonel 
Sibthorp  arrayed  in  a  frogged  frock  coat,  sky-blue  waistcoat, 
pantaloons,  and  Hessian  boats  richly  decorated,  and  an  amplitude 
of  gold  chains,  and  believing  that  thero  were  “  no  less  than  four 
occupants  of  the  Ministerial  bench  who  would  willingly  get  him 
assassinated  if  they  could.” 

W e  have  little  space  for  Lord  Teignmouth 's  visit  to  Ireland  in 
1838,  where  he  found  that  the  sideboard  garniture  in  the  Bishop  of 
Waterford's  palace  on  a  Sunday  morning  was  three  pairs  of 
pistols  for  the  use  of  the  Bishop’s  son  and  his  servants  on  their  way 
to  the  church  at  which  the  former,  now  Primate  of  All  Ireland,  was 
to  officiate.  Neither  can  we  dwell  on  the  humours  that  Lord  Teign¬ 
mouth  records  of  Bristol  and  its  neighbourhood,  or  of  his  present 
home  in  Yorkshire.  In  these  chapters,  and  even  in  the  extracts 
from  his  tours  in  Germany  and  Sweden,  various  amusing  details 
are  scattered.  But  we  fear  we  must  add  that,  had  the  book  been 
in  a  single  volume  instead  of  two,  its  effect  would  have  been 
heightened.  However,  we  must  not  be  ungrateful.  We  are 
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under  too  many  obligations  to  Lord  Teignmouth  for  having 
rescued  from  oblivion  many  very  piquant  sayings  and  doings  to 
quarrel  with  him  for  treating  a  squabble  in  a  Yorkshire  parish 
as  of  equal  interest  with  the  idiosyncrasies  of  Macaulay  or  of 
Peel. 


ETHICS  AND  AESTHETICS  OF  MODERN  POETRY.* 

C't  OOD  literary  criticism  should  have  the  charm  of  good  conver- 
X  sation.  A  clever  man  is  telling  his  reader  what  he  thinks  of 
this  or  that  work  of  art,  or  system  of  art,  and  the  reader’s  mind 
supplies  the  answers,  the  objections,  the  modifications.  Had  lite¬ 
rary  criticism  is  the  dreariest  sort  of  monologue.  The  writer 
“  buttonholes  ”  you,  as  Mr.  Selkirk,  the  author  of  the  volume 
before  us,  often  says,  and  wearies  you  with  a  stream  of  words.  He 
does  not  quite  know  what  he  wants  to  say,  and  therefore  is  an 
unconscionable  time  about  saying  it.  It  is  his  business  to  be  very 
judicial,  and  he  is  very  prolix  ;  to  balance  opinions,  and  he  relapses 
into  a  tedious  see-saw.  The  criticism  to  be  found  in  Ethics 
and  /Esthetics  of  Modern  Poetri /  is  rather  mixed  in  character. 
One  page  carries  you  with  it,  and  contains  some  freshness  of 
thought ;  the  next  and  the  next  and  the  next  seem  to  go  on  thrash¬ 
ing  out  the  old  idea,  or  repeating  illustrations  which  are  not 
always  vivacious.  Indeed,  the  style  is  too  metaphorical,  and  it  is 
not  well  to  talk  of  “  an  afflatus  cropping  up.”  No  doubt  the 
topics  of  Mr.  Selkirk  influence  his  manner.  It  is  a  very  long 
time  indeed  since  the  question  of  the  relations  of  poetry  and 
morality  came  into  fashion.  We  have  heard  what  many 
Greeks  and  many  Frenchmen  had  to  say,  what  Mr.  Swin¬ 
burne  had  to  say,  what  people  like  Mr.  Dowden  had  to  say. 
There  is  really  nothing  fresh  to  be  said  about  the  matter. 
Thus  Mr.  Selkirk’s  fourth  essay,  “  On  the  Conflict  of  Art  and 
Morality  in  Modern  Poetry,”  though  it  is  extremely  sensible, 
comes  rather  late  in  the  day.  He  is  perfectly  justified  in  main¬ 
taining  that  writers  who  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  between  art 
and  morality  are  by  no  means  so  exclusive  when  it  comes  to  im¬ 
morality.  He  is  well  aware  that  the  purpose  of  art  is  not  a 
moral  purpose,  and  yet  that,  man  being  the  complex  thing  he  is, 
art  cannot  but  affect  his  moral  nature.  All  this  is  very  well  put, 
and  the  fallacies  of  the  didactic  school,  and  of  the  poets  who  choose 
topics  from  the  domain  of  medical  jurisprudence,  are  properly 
rebuked.  One  cannot  but  ask,  however,  whether  the  thing  is 
worth  doing  at  all.  Is  any  one  likely  to  be  misled  into 
wasting  his  genius  or  admiring  the  wrong  thing  by  the 
talk  about  the  mutual  exclusiveness  of  art  and  morality  F 
Even  if  the  dispute  has  not  passed  out  of  date,  Mr. 
Selkirk  does  not  help  to  clear  it  up  when  he  introduces  reli¬ 
gion  into  the  discussion.  He  says,  “  That  art  has  been  largely  in¬ 
debted  to  morals,  and  that  religion  has  largely  availed  itself  of  the 
assistance  of  art,  is  equally  indisputable.”  To  argue  thus  is,  as  it 
were,  to  write  a  villanellc  with  three  refrains.  The  relations  of 
art  and  religion  have  little  in  common  with  those  of  art 
and  morality.  Mr.  Selkirk  does  not  clear  matters  up  by 
observing  that  “  the  artistic  instinct  may  be  one,  and  the 
moral  and  religious  quite  another.”  The  moral  and  religious  senti¬ 
ments  of  men  touch  at  several  points,  and  act  and  react  on  each 
other,  but  they  scarcely  make  a  single  “  instinct.”  It  is  very 
difficult  indeed,  as  Mr.  Selkirk  says,  to  “  separate  the  art  motive 
from  the  religious  motive  in  the  force  that  impelled  ”  men  to  con¬ 
struct  the  earliest  and  the  latest  images  of  the  gods.  Perhaps  we 
may  say  that  the  early  idol-makers  had  more  of  superstition,  and 
tried  to  construct  actual  “  god-boxes”  of  virtue  magical,  while  the 
artists  of  the  great  periods  were  mainly  moved  by  the  {esthetic 
impulse.  In  discussing  such  a  question,  however,  we  are  obviously 
worlds  away  from  the  problems  of  art  and  morality. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Selkirk’s  essays  that  his  argument,  as 
wayward  as  the  Socratic  logos,  carries  him  from  the  relations  of 
ethics  and  art  to  those  of  words  and  music.  “  No,  the  marriage 
between  music  and  words  is  not  consummated,  and,  the  genius  of 
Wagner  notwithstanding,  nev'er  will  be  consummated  on  earth. 
There  is  a  kind  of  music  to  which  words  would  only  be  a  drag 
and  an  intrusion  (sic),  while  on  the  other  hand  there  are  words  so 
sweet,  so  profound,  and  so  full  of  a  strange  fascination  for  us,  that 
their  best  possible  accompaniment,  and  their  most  powerful  expo¬ 
nents,  will  be  found  in  solitude  and  silence.”  This  seems  to 
express  a  permanent  truth,  though  the  manner  of  the  expression 
may  not  be  all  that  we  might  desire.  The  very  same  thought 
recurs  at  the  end  of  the  essay  on  “  Culture  and  Modern  Poetry.” 

“  If  music  and  sweet  poetry  agree, 

As  they  must  needs,  the  sister  and  the  brother, 

let  the  very  fact  of  their  family  connexion  forbid  the  banns  of  a 
closer  alliance.  Except  by  a  violation  of  their  nature,  they  can 
never  become  one  flesh,  or  one  art  in  the  Wagnerian  sense.” 
Here,  again,  we  may  acquiesce ;  but  would  it  not  have  sufficed  to 
say  this  once,  and  would  it  not  be  well  to  limit  critical 
essays  to  the  consideration  of  their  proper  themes  ?  The 
connexions  and  the  intervals  between  the  arts  are  agree¬ 
able  themes  of  discussion,  but  they  have  really  no  place 
in  an  essay  on  the  relations  of  art  and  ethics.  In  an 
essay  on  “  Culture  and  Poetry,”  on  the  other  hand,  the  inter¬ 
relations  of  the  various  arts  must  be  considered.  As  understood 
by  many  people,  culture  is  the  trick  of  squeezing  every  drop  of 
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pleasure  out  of  intellectual  enjoyments.  Persons  who  devote 
themselves  to  this  business  try  to  mix  the  arts,  as  an  unfortunate 
French  poet  used  to  mix  his  liqueurs,  with  fatal  effect.  Thus 
painting  is  asked  to  yield  something  of  the  pleasure  peculiar  to 
music,  and  we  have  the  eccentric  art  which  Mr.  Ruskin,  for  one,, 
fails  to  appreciate.  Humbler  epicures  ask  painting  for  a  part 
of  the  joy  which  a  good  rousing  sermon,  or  a  domestic  novel, 
gives  them,  and  they  have  their  ministers  in  plenty.  Again, 
poetry  is  requested  to  fade  into  music  and  mystery,  and  at  once 
modern  song  displays  a  marvellous  alacrity  in  swooning.  Sense 
soon  vanishes  into  nonsense  in  a  kind  of  aromatic  pain  that 
is  half  a  pleasure,  and  of  this  kind  of  poetry  Mr.  Selkirk 
does  not  approve.  Yet  all  this  love  of  blending  and  confusing  the 
arts  seems  to  be  an  essential  mark  of  dainty  “  culture.”  At  the 
revival  of  letters  men  made  the  same  experiments.  “They  are 
insatiable  of  music,”  Mr.  Pater  says  of  the  Pleiad ;  “  they  cannot 
have  enough  of  it ;  they  desire  a  music  of  greater  compass  perhaps 
than  words  can  possibly  yield  to  drain  out  the  last  drons  of  sweet¬ 
ness  which  a  certain  note  or  accent  contains.”  It  is  oWious  that 
such  hybrid  productions  of  art  must  be  feeble  and  sterile  ;  the 
most  that  can  be  said  for  them  is  that  they  have  an  enigmatic 
attraction  of  their  own.  This  sort  of  attraction  Mr.  Selkirk  well 
illustrates  by  the  example  of  Coleridge’s  Kubla  Khan.  A  severely 
practical  critic  might  call  Kubla  Khan  melodious  nonsense,  but  he 
would  only  be  demonstrating  his  own  incapacity.  If  it  is  the 
business  of  poetry  to  give  pleasure,  the  succession  of  images  which 
rise  to  the  music  of  Coleridge’s  magical  lines  must  hold  a  place  as 
high  as  the  most  tremendously  thoughtful  odes  on  duty  or  psalms 
about  the  earnestness  of  life.  Again,  a  poem  like  Mr.  William 
Morris's  Blue  Closet,  which  has  literally  no  more  sense  than  a  con¬ 
fused  dream  full  of  blight  colours,  will  remain  a  source  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  to  the  few  people  who  are  content  to  be  pleased  without 
asking,  like  the  Duchess  in  Alice  in  Wonderland,  for  “  the  moral 
of  it.” 

Reflection  on  these  things  brings  us  to  two  subjects  which 
Mr.  Selkirk  discusses  in  his  essays  on  “  Mysticism  and  Modern 
Poetry  ”  and  on  “  Scepticism  and  M  odern  Poetry.”  In  the  first  place, 
no  man  can  truly  say,  as  some  critics  are  always  saying,  that  this 
or  that  expression  of  human  nature  is  no  proper  subject  for  poetry, 
or  that  art  can  never  take  this  shape  or  that.  The  proof  is  in  the 
poem  or  the  painting.  People  aver  that  morality  must  never  be 
made  the  theme  of  verse,  that  no  poetry  is  real  poetry  in  which  the 
highest  and  most  permanent  interests  of  the  human  spirit  are  dis¬ 
cussed.  This  is  almost  a  commonplace  with  some  critics ;  and 
they  are  of  course  obliged  to  deny  that  lines  like  Mr.  Arnold’s 
Resignation  are  poetry  at  all.  Then  criticism  comes  to  an  instruc¬ 
tive  dead-lock.  Who  is  to  decide  between  the  disputant  wha 
declares  that  Resi gnat.ion  affects  him  as  only  true  poetry  can,  and 
the  critic  who  cries  that  it  leaves  him  as  cold  as  does  an  essay  of 
Adam  Smith’s  P  The  controversy  cannot  be  closed,  unless  one  or  the 
other  party  adopts  Aristotle’s  simple  plan  and  calls  his  opponent 
“  excessively  uneducated.”  Now  in  Mr.  Selkirk’s  essay  on  “  Scep¬ 
ticism  and  Modern  Poetry  ”  he  appears  to  us  to  hold  alternately  with 
both  sides.  He  now  wants  to  say  that  scepticism  is  incompatible 
with  art ;  and,  again,  he  cannot  hide  his  admiration  of  much  of  the 
poetry  of  scepticism .  He  uses  the  word,  to  be  sure,  in  a  wide  sense,  and 
once  or  twice  almost  appears  inclined  to  think  every  modern  poet 
a  sceptic  who  is  not  a  Christian,  or,  at  least,  who  is  not  a  Theist. 
Thus  Mr.  Selkirk  says  that  “  perhaps  the  most  striking  illustration 
in  more  modern  times  of  the  manner  in  which  the  poetical  faculty 
may  be  overridden  and  paralysed  by  the  action  of  doubt  is  to  be 
found  in  the  life  aud  writings  of  Arthur  Hugh  Clough.”  We 
have  heard  Mr.  Clough’s  verses  called  “  poetry  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles”  ;  and  indeed  it  seen  s  that,  if  Mr.  Clough  had  not 
doubted,  he  might  not  have  written  verse  at  all.  Doubt  did  not 
paralyse,  but  inspire  him,  it  may  be  urged.  If  he  had  been  a  pro¬ 
foundly  convinced  Christian,  he  might  have  been  at  most  a  rival 
of  Keble  or  of  Dr.  Newman  ;  but  he  could  hardly  have  left  better 
verse  than  he  has  left.  A  man  with  a  poetic  turn  writes  about 
the  things  that  mostly  occupy  his  mind.  If  he  doubts  with  all 
his  heart,  he  writes  about  doubt ;  if  he  believes  with  all  his  heart, 
he  writes  about  hope  and  comfort.  Ilis  power,  not  his  topic, 
makes  his  poetry  good  or  bad,  strong  or  feeble  of  wing.  His 
doubt  may  be  like  a  bat  that  haunts  the  outer  chapels  and 
the  consecrated  graveyards,  or  it  may  be  an  eagle  with  its 
eyes  fixed  on  the  sun  of  a  system  beyond  all  weaker  vision. 
Mr.  Clough’s  gaze  was  certainly  directed  to  the  “  white 
star  of  Truth.”  Why  should  we  suppose  that  he  would 
have  been  a  greater  poet  if  he  had  held  another  belief?  He 
only  did  what  he  had  it  in  him  to  do.  Mr.  Selkirk  admits, 
or  rather  he  eagerly  acknowledges  with  a  frankness  of  praise  which 
is  one  of  his  best  critical  gifts,  that  Mr.  Arnold’s  verses,  Dover 
Beach,  are  “  a  lyrical  burst  unsurpassed  in  modern  poetry  for 
grandeur  and  breadth.”  Yet  no  verses  can  be  more  full  of  the 
spirit  of  doubt,  of  nescience,  to  which  the  “  sea  of  faith  ”  seems 
no  more  than  a  mournful  and  refluent  tide.  Mr.  Selkirk  says, 
“  There  are  perhaps  few  things  in  themselves  more  irrecoverably 
prosaic  than  doubt,”  and  this  is  a  comfortable  saying ;  for  if  a  thing 
irrecoverably  prosaic  can  suggest  “an  unsurpassed  lyrical  out¬ 
burst,”  there  is  little  chance  that  the  material  of  poetry  will  soon 
be  exhausted.  For  our  own  part,  no  mood  of  man,  “  moving  about 
in  this  world  not  realized,”  and  no  pain  that  the  mystery  of  the 
universe  and  of  his  fate  can  inflict  on  him,  seems  in  any  sense  pro¬ 
saic.  Mr.  Selkirk  alternately  regards  Mr.  Arnold  as  the  Mrs. 
Gummidge  of  song,  “  a  lone  lorn  creature,”  “  hopelessly 
despondent  and  dejected,”  and  as  the  admired  author  of  unsur- 
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passed  lyrical  outbursts.  This  is  a  sort  of  criticism  which  does 
uot  hold  water.  If  Mr.  Selkirk  had  not  somehow  made  up  his 
mind  that  doubt  was  irrecoverably  prosaic,  he  would  stand  in 
this  irresolute  attitude.  His  theory  tells  him  that  scepticism  is  a 
feeble,  futile  thing— his  taste  assures  him  that  Mr.  Arnold's  poems 
are  uncommonly  nice  ;  and  if  he  wants  to  be  consistent,  he  must 
part  with  either  his  taste  or  his  theory. 

Mr.  Selkirk's  severe  treatment  of  mysticism,  music,  and  other 
topics,  reminds  us  that  modern  criticism  is  exasperatingly  eager  to 
be  manly.  Critics  insist,  like  Principal  Sliairp  and  Mr.  Selkirk,  on 
going  out  on  the  hills  and  listening  to  the  burns,  and  to  Robert 
Burns  for  that  matter,  and  on  breathing  God’s  air  and  treading  his 
heather.  Mr.  Selkirk  especially  calls  for  the  poetry  “  that  shakes 
us  up  and  awakens  the  soul  to  a  new  sense  of  its  possibilities  and 
necessities.”  He  likes  the  verse  that  “  sends  you  out  to  the  hills 
alone,  to  discover  for  yourself  the  sources  from  which  all  true  poetry 
flows,  and  convince  you  that  poetry,  like  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  is 
within  you.”  As  long  as  this  discovery  does  not  end  in  trying  to 
get  poetry  out  of  you,  and  in  publishing  the  conviction  that  it  is 
within  you,  it  is  very  agreeable.  To  be  all  for  open  air  and  native 
inspiration  is  a  natural  reaction  against  the  poetry_  of  the_  hot¬ 
house  and  the  rhyming  dictionary.  Yet,  after  all,  the  multitude 
is  not  the  best  judge  of  poetry,  nor  is  ignorance  a  desirable  state  for 
the  poet.  If  Burns  had  known  more,  and  known  the  right  things, 
he  would  not  have  been  spoiled,  as  we  are  often  told,  but  very 
much  improved.  If  Mr.  Walt  Whitman,  the  type  of  your  open-air 
bard,  knew  more,  he  would  know  that  most  of  the  things  worth 
saying  which  he  shouts  iu  a  “  barbaric  yap  ”  have  been  melo¬ 
diously  expressed  bv  mere  European  and  Asiatic  poets.  Mr. 
Selkirk  is  bv  no  meaus  naturally  fond  of  what  Professor  Blackie 
would  call  “  unkempt  ”  poetry.  His  natural  taste  is  extremely 
refined,  and  even,  we  cannot  help  guessing,  attracted  to  what  is 
recondite.  If  it  were  not  so,  could  he  possibly  have  called  Mr. 
Rossetti’s  fiineveh  “  one  of  the  most  perfect  poems  of  the  century  '  ? 
Nature  made  him  an  rajfinc ,  but  a  little  grain  of  some  sort  of  con¬ 
science  prompts  him  to  speak  up  for  what  is  called  “  inspiration,” 
“  the  divine  necessity  ”  of  singing,  and  the  “  unpremeditated  art  ’ 
which  so  very,  very  rarely  produces  anything  that  lives.  If  ever 
art  seemed  unpremeditated,  it  was  that  of  Shelley’s  lyrics,  and  we 
know  how  often  he  corrected,  how  he  blotted  till  his  manuscript 
was  illegible.  It  is  better,  perhaps,  that  a  writer's  conflict  of 
opinion  should  be  visible  than  that  he  should  be  the  fanatic  of  a 
theory. 

Mr.  Selkirk’s  essays  reflect  very  clearly  the  flux  and  reflux  of 
taste  in  the  mind  of  a  cultivated  man  who  likes  to  reason  about  the 
metaphysics  of  poetry.  Most  of  us  probably  have  our  hot  and 
cold  tits  about  this  or  that  poet  of  the  day,  and  probably  the  majo¬ 
rity  come  back,  as  Mr.  Selkirk  seems  to  do,  to  contented  pleasure 
in  the  earlier  works  of  Mr.  Tennyson.  If  Mr.  Selkirk’s  critical 
opinion  wavers,  as  to  us  it  seems  to  do,  he  may  address  the  reader 
who  finds  fault  with  him  in  the  words  of  the  French  poet : — 
Hypocrite  leeteur,  mon  semblable,  mon  frere. 


MACLEOD  OF  DARE.* 

IN  his  latest,  which  is  also  to  our  thinking  thus  far  his  best,  novel 
Mr.  Black  has  made  a  bold  experiment,  the  audacity  of  which  is 
justified  by  its  success.  He  has  introduced  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life  in  the  present  day  an  event  which 
would  be  startling  enough  in  a  romance  which  dealt  with  a  remote 
period,  and  to  which  iu  these  times  it  is  the  merit  of  Mr.  Black’s 
art  to  have  given  an  aspect  of  possibility.  He  has  indeed  found 
it  necessary  to  account  for  this  catastrophe  on  the  principle  of 
quem  Deus  vult  perderc,  and  the  real  or  supposed  need  for  this 
gives  a  certain  weakness  to  the  character  of  his  hero,  which  one 
would  like  to  have  removed.  Also  it  may  be  fairly  objected  that 
a  study  of  incipient  insanity,  however  delicately  handled,  is  not 
only  somewhat  too  paiuful  a  theme  for  the  pages  of  a  novel  in  Mr. 
Black’s  style,  but  is  also  artistically  out  of  place.  To  this  it  may 
be  replied  that  a  writer  of  unusual  talent  is  to  be  commended 
rather  than  blamed  for  declining  to  model  all  his  work  upon  one 
plan,  and  for  infusing  an  element  of  passionate  romance  into  a 
fiction  of  present  manners  and  customs.  Probably  no  one 
is  better  aware  than  Mr.  Black  that,  by  contriving  an  end 
as  tragic  as  any  end  can  be  for  a  story  which  contains 
scones  as  bright  and  pleasant  as  any  that  he  has  written,  he 
will  outrage  the  sensibilities  of  a  large  number  of  readers.  But 
it  would  be  hard  if  a  successful  novelist  might  not  sometimes 
indulge  his  artistic  ambition  and  please  himself  rather  than  the 
general  run  of  his  readers.  Besides,  people  who  want  only  to  be 
amused  can  stop  short  of  the  catastrophe  to  the  book  and  invent 
an  ending  after  their  own  hearts. 

Macleod  of  Dare,  otherwise  Sir  Keith  Macleod,  is  the  last  of  his 
widowed  mother’s  six  sons,  “  a  tall,  sparely-built,  sinewy  young 
fellow,  with  a  sun-tanned  cheek,  and  crisp  and  curling  hair,  and. 
with  a  happy  and  careless  look  about  his  mouth  that  rather  blinded 
one  to  the  firm  lines  of  his  face.'’  When  we  are  introduced  to 
him  in  the  first  chapter  he  is  on  the  point  of  leaving  Castle  Dare, 
lor  the  first  time,  for  London,  and  ho  goes  off  in  a  steamer  to 
Greenock,  accompanied  only  by  his  faithful  collie  Oscar.  “  It  is 
the  last  of  my  six  sons  that  has  gone  from  me,”  says  his  mother 
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sorrowfully  ;  and  his  cousin  Janet,  who  has  been  brought  up  with 
him,  administers  such  consolation  as  she  can  to  the  old  lady, 
although  we  are  led  to  infer  that  the  parting  is  no  less  bitter  to 
her  than  to  Lady  Macleod.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  London 
Macleod  is  taken  iu  tow  by  a  cousin  in  the  army,  named  Norman 
Ogilvie,  who  undertakes  to  look  after  him  generally  during  his 
visit.  By  way  of  a  beginning,  he  carries  Macleod  off  to  luncheon 
with  a  certain  Mrs.  Ross,  and  on  the  way  Ogilvie  thinks  it  his 
duty  to  warn  his  charge  of  some  of  the  pitfalls  which  may  beset 
his  path : — 

“  Mrs.  Ross  is  a  very  handsome  woman,”  he  remarked. 

“  Indeed.” 

“  And  uncommonly  fascinating  too,  when  she  likes.” 

“  Really  ?  ” 

«  You  had  better  look  out  if  she  tries  to  fascinate  you.” 

“She  is  a  married  woman,”  said  Macleod. 

“  They  are  always  the  worst,”  said  this  wise  person  ;  “  for  they  are  jealous 
of  the  vounger  women  ” - 

“  Oh,  that  is  all  nonsense,”  said  Macleod,  bluntly.  “  I  am  not  such  a 
greenhorn.  I  have  read  all  that  kind  of  talk  in  books  and  magazines— it 
is  ridiculous.  Do  you  think  I  will  believe  that  married  women  have  so 
little  self-respect  as  to  make  themselves  the  laughing-stock  of  men  ?  ” 

“  My  dear  fellow,  thev  have  cart-loads  of  self-respect.  What  I  mean  is, 
that  Mrs.  Ross  is  a  bit  of  a  lion-hunter  ;  and  she  may  take  a  fancy  to  make 
a  lion  of  you  ” - 

“  That  is  better  than  to  make  an  ass  of  me,  as  you  suggested. 

When  they  get  into  South  Kensington  tbeir  hansom  breaks 
down,  a  circumstance  which  gives  us  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  Macleod  s  strength  and  readiness. 
One  of  "the  wheels  has  come  off,  the  horse  _  has  run  away, 
and  the  doors  have  got  jammed  together.  Ogilvie  sits  quietly 
where  he  is  until  the  cab  turns  over  and  stops ;  but  Mac¬ 
leod  having  dashed  open  the  doors  with  a  drive  of  his  foot, 
takes  a  flying  leap  on  to  the  pavement  while  the  hansom  is  in  full 
career.  At  Mrs.  Ross’s  luncheon  Macleod  sits  next  to  a  Miss 
White,  who  makes  a  great  impression  upon  him.  When  they  went 
upstairs  she  was  told  off  to  show  him  a  view  of  a  great  elm  tree 
from  the  window.  “  He  followed  her,  and  knew  not  which  to 
admire  the  more— the  careless  simplicity  of  her  manner  or  the 
singular  symmetry  of  her  tall  and  slender  figure.  He  had  never 
seen  any  statue  or  any  picture  in  any  book  to  be  compared  with 
this  woman,  who  was  so  fine  and  rare  and  delicate  that  she  seemed 
onlv  a  beautiful  tall  flower  in  this  garden  of  flowers.”  Pre¬ 
sently  Macleod  falls  to  telling  stories  of  Highland  vendettas  in 
bygone  times,  which  have  so  strong  an  effect  on  Miss  White  that 
Mrs.  Ross  interrupts  them  hastily  with  a  request  to  her  for  a 
French  song,  upon  which  she  sits  down  at  the  piano,  and  sings 
with  wonderful  expression  certain  Highland  songs  which  put  the 
last  touch  to  her  conquest  of  Macleod.  As  the  two  young  men 
walk  away,  Ogilvie  offers  to  take  his  cousin  to  a  party  that  night 
at  Lady  Beauregard’s,  to  which  Macleod  answers,  “  Will  Miss 
White  be  there  ?  ”  Ogilvie  replies  that  he  thinks  she  will  not,  but 
that  he  knows  they  will  find  her  at  the  Piccadilly  Theatre. 
Thither  accordingly  they  go,  and  while  the  piece  is  beginning 
Macleod  looks  eagerly  round  the  stalls  and  boxe3  for  the  face 
which  he  hopes  to  see : — 

Suddenly  his  heart  seemed  to  stand  still  altogether.  It  was  a  light,  glad 
laugh— the  sound  of  a  voice  he  knew, — that  seemed  to  have  pierced  him  as 
with  a  rifle-ball;  and  at  the  same  moment,  from  the  green  shimmer  of  foliage 
in  the  balcony,  there  stepped  into  the  glare  of  the  hall  a  young  girl  with 
life  and  laughter  and  a  merry  carelessness  in  her  face  and  eyes.  She  threw 
her  arm  round  her  mother’s  neck  and  kissed  her.  She  bowed  to  the  legal 
person.  She  flung  her  garden-hat  on  to  a  couch  ;  and  got  up  on  a  chair 
to  get  fresh  seed  put  in  for  her  canary.  It  was  all  done  so  simply,  and 
naturally,  and  gracefully,  that  in  an  instant  a  fire  of  life  and  reality  sprang 
into  the’whole  of  this  sham  thing.  The  older  woman  was  no  longer  a 
marionette,  but  the  anguish-stricken  mother  of  this  gay  and  heedless  girl. 
And  when  the  daughter  jumped  down  from  the  chair  again — her  canary 
on  her  finger — and  when  she  came  forward  to  pet  and  caress  and  remon¬ 
strate  with  her  mother — and  when  the  glare  of  the  lights  flashed  on  the 
merry  eyes,  and  on  the  white  teeth  and  laughing  lips — there  was  no  longer 
any  doubt  possible.  Macleod’s  face  was  quite  pale.  He  took  the  pro¬ 
gramme  from  Ogilvie’s  hand,  and  for  a  minute  or  two  stared  mechanically 
at  the  name  of  Miss  Gertrude  White  printed  on  the  pink  tinted  paper.  He 
gave  it  him  back  without  a  word.  Ogilvie  only  smiled  ;  he  was  proud  of 
the  surprise  he  had  planned. 

As  long  as  sbe  is  on  the  stage  Macleod  laughs  with  her  laughter 
and  weeps  with  her  tears,  and  when  the  act-drop  descends  he 
wakes  up  as  from  a  trance.  Ogilvie  begins  to  chaff  him  after 
his  fashion,  and  is  then  suddenly  conscience-stricken  and  de¬ 
livers  himself  of  this  admirably  typical  piece  of  criticism.  “  Mind 
you,”  he  said,  “  I  think  it  is  awfully  good  myself.  I  can  t 
pump  up  any  enthusiasm  for  most  things  that  people  rave  about ; 
but  I  do  think  this  girl  is  uncommonly  clever.  And  then  she 
always  dresses  like  a  lady.”  At  the  end  of  the  play  they  fall  iu 
with  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Ross,  and  Macleod  receives  an  invitation 
to  join  a  water-party  the  next  day  which  Miss  White  is  also  going 
to  join.  From  the  theatre  they  go  on  to  Lady  Beauregard's,  where, 
when  Macleod  is  introduced  to  a  handsome  old  lady,  “  a  thrill 
of  compassion  went  through  him,  for  he  thought  that  some  acci¬ 
dent  had  befallen  the  poor  lady’s  costume,  and  that  it  had  fallen 
down  a  bit  unknown  to  herself;  but  he  soon  perceived  that  most 
of  the  other  women  were  dressed  similarly,  some  of  the  younger 
ones  indeed  having  the  back  of  their  dress  open  practically  to  the 
waist.  He  wondered  what  his  mother  and  Janet  would  say  to 
this  style.”  After  they  have  left  the  party  and  Ogilvie  has  taken 
his  way  back  to  Aldershot,  Macleod  sits  for  long  in  his  rooms 
smoking  and  thinking  of  Gertrude  White.  “  A  lire  of  impati¬ 
ence  and  restlessness  was  burning  in  his  heart;  a  din  as  of 
brazen  instruments — What  was  the  air  the  furious  orches- 
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tra  played  ? — was  in  liis  ears ;  sleep  or  rest  was  out 
of  the  question.”  So,  accompanied  by  the  faithful  Oscar, 
he  takes  a  walk  down  to  the  Embankment.  At  this  point  Mr. 
Black  throws  out  a  hint  that  in  his  story,  as  in  Musset’s 
comedies,  there  is  a  dark  fate  waiting  in  the  background  to  en¬ 
shroud  at  the  proper  time  the  people  whose  careless  gaiety  and 
happiness  are  shown  to  us.  “  What  of  this  morning  walk  ?  ”  he 
asks.  “  Perhaps  it  was  unimportant  enough.  Only,  in  after  times, 
he  once  or  twice  thought  of  it ;  and  very  clearly  indeed  he  could 
see  himself  standing  there  in  the  early  light,  looking  out  on  the 
shiniug  waters  of  the  river.  They  say  that  when  you  see  yourself 
too  vividly — when  you  imagine  that  you  yourself  are  standing 
before  yourself — that  is  one  of  the  signs  of  madness.”  Thus  no 
reader  can  complain  that  he  does  not  get  fair  warning  of  the  dark 
turn  which  the  story  is  to  take.  This  scene  is  illustrated,  and  on 
the  whole  well  illustrated,  by  Mr.  T.  Graham ;  and  this  may 
be  a  convenient  opportunity  for  speaking  of  the  somewhat  new 
feature  of  the  illustrations  by  ‘which  the  three  volumes  of 
Macleod  of  Dare  are  adorned.  These  are  supplied  by  Mr.  Pettie, 
Mr.  T.  Graham,  Mr.  Boughtou,  Mr.  Orchardson,  Mr.  Colin 
Hunter,  Mr.  MacWhirter,  Mr.  C.  E.  Johnson,  Mr.  Aitken,  Mr. 
Faed,  Mr.  Millais,  Mr.  Powell,  and  Mr.  P.  Graham.  The  list  of 
names  is  imposing  enough  ;  but  it  must  unfortunately  be  confessed 
that  the  general  result  of  the  illustrations  is  to  prove  that  good 
painters  may  be  exceedingly  bad  book-illustrators.  One  of  the 
illustrations — the  last  in  the  book — is  a  portentous  piece  of  work, 
which  indicates  a  terrific  thunderstorm  by  a  thing  which  looks  like 
one  arm  of  a  lazy-tougs  drawn  in  white  chalk  on  a  blackboard. 
It  has  been  often  observed  that  no  two  readers  will  form  the  same 
picture  in  their  minds  of  a  fictitious  personage,  and  it  is  perhaps 
in  order  to  meet  as  many  tastes  as  possible  that  the  illustrators  of 
Macleocl  of  Dare  have  provided  us  with  three  or  four  entirely 
different  versions  of  Sir  Keith's  personal  appearance. 

After  his  walk  down  to  the  Embankment  in  the  early  morning, 
Macleod  continues  to  meet  Miss  White  at  various  places,  once  at 
the  Caledonian  Ball,  where  he  does  not  at  first  recognize  her  in 
her  disguise,  and  where  another  hint  is  given  that,  however  bright 
things  may  look,  there  is  no  happiness  in  store  for  Sir  Keith  in  the 
end.  He  closes  his  visit  to  London  by  giving  a  magnificent 
garden-party  at  a  friend's  house,  in  the  course  of  which  Miss  White 
gives  him  a  flower,  and  he  then  goes  back  to  Castle  Dare.  There 
he  is  strangely  dejected  and  absent-minded,  until  Ogilvie  arrives 
for  the  shooting.  This,  besides  giving  Mr.  Black  an  opportunity 
for  introducing  a  spirited  description  of  a  day  on  the  moor,  gives 
Sir  Keith  a  chance  of  confiding  his  passion  to  his  cousin,  who  makes 
some  sensible  remarks,  to  which  the  other  of  course  pays  no  attention. 
In  the  dialogue  between  the  two  the  fact  that  there  is  something 
abnormal  in  Macleod's  state  of  mind  is  brought  out  unobtrusively 
and  with  considerable  skill.  Meanwhile  Gertrude,  to  whom  Mac¬ 
leod  sends  a  handsome  present  of  otter  skins,  is  thinking  a  great 
deal  of  him,  much  to  the  disgust  of  her  father,  a  perfectly  placid 
and  perfectly  selfish  old  man,  whose  character  is  very  well  drawn, 
and  of  her  little  sister,  who  has  hated  Macleod  ever  since  he  treated 
her  as  a  child.  Presently  Macleod  finds  an  excuse  for  coming 
back  to  London ;  and,  after  some  passionate  pleading,  persuades 
Gertrude  to  promise  to  give  up  the  stage  and  marry  him.  When 
he  goes  back  to  Gastle  Dare  he  has  to  break  the  news  to  his  mother 
and  gain  her  tolerance  of  his  proposed  marriage  with  an  actress,  a 
task  of  considerable  difficulty,  in  which  Janet  gives  him  all  her 
help.  The  lovers  exchange  letters,  of  course,  and  in  one  of  hers 
she  begs  Macleod  to  destroy  a  former  one  in  which  she  spoke 
slightingly  of  a  certain  Mr.  Lemuel,  “  a  great  painter  who  never 
exhibits  to  the  vulgar  crowd,  but  is  worshipped  by  a  select  circle 
of  devotees,”  Of  his  house  and  himself  she  had  written  an  amusing 
description,  charged  with  not  ill-natured  ridicule.  But,  on  closer 
acquaintance  with  him,  she  has  grown  to  believe  that  “the passion 
that  he  has  for  his  art,  and  his  patience  and  concentration  and  self- 
sacrifice,”  are  noble.  This  is  naturally  the  beginning  of  the  evil 
fortune  which  overtakes  the  hero.  However,  Gertrude 
and  her  father  pay  the  visit  to  Castle  Dare  which  they 
have  promised,  and  Macleod  goes  out  in  his  boat  full 
of  happiness  to  take  them  off  from  the  steamer.  To  his 
delighted  “  Welcome  to  you,  sweetheart !  ”  she  only  answers  “  How 
do  you  do,  Keith  ?  Must  we  go  down  these  steps  P  ”  and  when 
the  piper  who  has  come  in  the  boat  strikes  up  a  pibroch  in  her 
honour,  she  begs  to  have  the  noise  stopped.  She  is  received  with 
true  Highland  hospitality  by  every  one  about  the  place  ;  but  the 
wild  life  which  at  a  distance  seemed  so  romantic  only  fills  her  with 
terror  and  repulsion.  In  the  course  of  her  visit  there  is  one 
incident  which  seems  to  us  the  one  great  blunder  in  the  book. 
She  and  her  father  are  taken  out  to  sea  on  a  moonlight  night  bv 
Macleod  ;  the  weather,  which  has  been  stormy  all  day,  turns  out 
to  be  still  squally ;  and  though  in  a  good  sea-going  boat,  well- 
manned,  there  is  really  no  danger,  she  fancies  herself,  not  un¬ 
naturally,  in  extreme  peril,  and  clings  to  Keith,  who,  wanting  the 
full  use  of  his  arm  for  the  rudder,  puts  her  aside  with  words  of 
comfort  that  are  drowned  by  the  wind.  She  imagines  that  he  has 
shaken  heroff  to  secure  his  own  safety  in  case  of  their  being  swamped, 
and  when  the  final  rupture  comes  she  tells  him  so.  Whether  this 
was  designed  to  give  a  better  colour  to  her  change  of  feeling,  or 
to  show  the  real  shallowness  of  her  nature,  or,  as  is  most  probable, 
for  both  purposes,  we  caunot  regard  it  as  anything  but  unfortunate. 
No  girl  so  clever  as  Miss  White  could  make  so  strange  a  mistake 
concerning  a  man  of  whose  conduct  she  had  seen  so  much.  Even 
if  in  the  confusion  of  the  moment  she  had  judged  him  by  a  standard 
of  which  he  had  no  conception,  alter  reflection  must  have  convinced 


her  and  made  her  ashamed  of  her  error.  And  her  character  is  in 
the  end  quite  disagreeable  euough  without  the  needless  baseness 
shown  in  her  believing  in  and  hoarding  up  this  as  an  instance  of 
cowardly  selfishness  on  his  part.  From  the  occasion  on  which  this 
takes  place  a  succession  of  exciting  scenes  carries  us  on  to  the  end, 
which  is  terrible  enough,  and  the  exact  nature  of  which  readers 
may  find  out  for  themselves. 

\v  e  have  said  that  the  boldness  of  Mr.  Black's  venture  is  justi¬ 
fied  by  its  success.  "W  e  should,  for  our  part,  have  been  more 
pleased  had  he  been  yet  more  bold,  and  arrived  at  his  goal  with¬ 
out  sending  his  hero  mad.  However,  as  the  novel  stands,  it 
reveals  a  decided  gain  on  the  author's  part  in  power  and  in  artistic 
perception,  and  throughout  it  runs  the  charm  of  his  style,  the  only 
danger  in  which  is  a  slight  inclination  to  trickiness. 


MAYXE’S  HINDU  LAW.* 

71TR'  MAYNE  has  undertaken  a  difficult  and  much  needed 
JAJL  work,  and  has  done  it  exceedingly  well.  Even  a  reader 
without  special  knowledge  of  the  subject  may  see  that  the 
book  carries  on  its  face  the  evidence  of  laborious,  careful,  and 
independent  research.  Mr.  Mayne’s  treatise  is  in  the  first  place 
a  practical  one but  lie  has  wisely  aimed  at  making  it  something 
moie.  He  writes,  if  not  for  laymen,  yet  for  those  lawyers 
who  take  a  wider  interest  in  their  profession  than  is  called  for 
by  the  immediate  needs  of  their  clients’  affairs.  He  has  never 
forgotten  that  lie  is  dealing  with  topics  which  would  still  have  the 
greatest  historical  and  scientific  interest  if  the  actual  observance 
of  Hindu  law  were  to  cease  throughout  India.  This  is  not  only 
a  virtue  to  be  commended  iu  all  legal  writings  which  profess  to  be 
more  than  the  mere  tools  of  a  lawyer’s  trade  (though  it  is  still  far 
from  common),  but  in  the  case  of  Hindu  law  it  is  a  virtue  of  such 
importance  that  it  may  be  considered  almost  necessary.  For  an 
English  lawyer  coming  to  the  consideration  of  Hindu  'institutions 
finds  himself  in  presence  of  a  state  of  things  to  which  not  only 
the  definitions  and  ideas  of  English  jurisprudence  are  inapplicable, 
but  such  as  altogether  to  baffle  the  English  legal  habit  of  mind! 
Here  wo  find  our  law  marked  out  by  definite  legislative  and 
judicial  authorities;  special  and  local'  customs  are  allowed  a 
certain  influence  in  modifying  general  rules,  but  sparingly  and 
somewhat  grudgingly ;  and  the  tendency  of  the  °  whole 
modern _  development  of  the  law  is  to  confine  such  varia¬ 
tions  within  ever  narrower  bounds.  The  student  must  go  further 
back  in  our  legal  history  than  the  earliest  books  that  can  now  be 
cited  for  any  practical  purpose,  if  he  would  realize  the  fact  that 
English  law  has  passed  through  a  customary  stage.  In  India  we 
find,  on  the  contrary,  that  custom  is  still  dominant.  The  people 
subject  to  Hindu  law  are  governed  in  their  daily  life  and  social 
relations  by  a  vast  body  of  usage,  resting  on  grounds  of  several 
kinds,  which  are,  however,  very  difficult  to  disentangle,  and  further 
complicated  by  systematic  fiction.  The  fiction  consists  in  referring 
the  existing  usages  to  the  authority  of  ancient  texts  of  a  sacred 
or  quasi-sacred  character,  and  other  works  of  more  or  less  antiquity 
which  profess  to  interpret  them,  but  really  supersede  them.  The 
authoritative  commentaries  are  themselves  subject  to  an  over¬ 
growth  of  more  recent  local  interpretation,  iu  which  room  is 
gradually  found  for  needs  unprovided  for  by  archaic  institutions, 
but  felt  in  the  experience  of  succeeding  generations.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  bear  in  mind,  as  Mr.  Mayne  points  out,  that  Eastern 
society  is  unchanging  only  by  comparison  with  the  pace  of  Western 
civilization  ;  in  truth  it  docs  change,  though  slowly.  But  the 
change  is  not  accomplished  without  resistance  and  interference ; 
the  fiction  above  mentioned  can  be  kept  up  only  with  the  aid  of 
the  learned  class,  which,  being  also  the' priestly  class,  has  interests 
of  its  own  apart  from  the  wider  popular  movement,  and  is  always 
eager  for  opportunities  to  give  tlicm  the  sanction  of  established  use. 
The  same  class  is  naturally  anxious  to  assign  a  religious  origin  or 
significance  to  as  many  institutions  as  possible,  and’  is  thus'uuder 
strong  temptation  to  pervert  the  natural  development  of  the 
customary  law  and  falsify  its  history.  In  the  case  of  suttee 
(probably  the  only  one  at  all  familiar  to  the  English  public), 
Brahmanical  ambition  did  not  stick  even  at  the  falsification  of  a 
text.  Thus  a  real  struggle  goes  on,  partly  between  the  Brahmanical 
theory  of  what  the  law  should  be  and  the  general  practice  more 
or  less  consciously  determined  by  motives  of  convenience,  partly 
between  the  developed  Hindu  law  and  the  different  though 
analogous  local  systems  with  which  it  comes  in  contact  by  neigh¬ 
bourhood  or  intermixture. 

It  is  easy  to  see  what  snares  and  pitfalls  are  here  spread  for  the 
English  dispenser  of  justice.  If  he  deals  with  Hindu  institutions 
without  historical  and  scientific  training  he  is  in  imminent  danger 
of  going  wrong,  both  in  deciding  where  and  how  far  the  Hindu 
law  of  the  books  is  applicable  and  in  determining  what  it  is.  He 
will  be  unable  to  distinguish  real  native  usage  from  artificial 
Brahmanical  encroachments ;  or,  if  he  attempts  to  be  independent, 
he  may  take  the  Hindu  fiction  seriously,  and  go  back  to  the  ancient 
authorities.  He  may  treat  these  as  if  he  were  interpreting  a 
statute,  and  disregard  modern  opinions  which  are  clearly  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  their  terms.  Once  out  of  ten  times  that  he  g'oes  on  this 
principle  he  may  remove  an  abuse ;  but  in  the  other  niue  he  will 
be  reviving  archaic  and  obsolete  law.  The  meaning  of  the  texts  is 

*  A  Treatise  on  Hindu  Law  and  Usage.  By  John  D.  Mayne,  formerly 
Officiating  Advocate-General  of  Madras,  &c.  "Madras:  Higginbotham  & 
Co.  London :  Stevens  &  Haynes.  1873. 
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often  obscure,  and  the  accessible  translations  are  not  always  to  bo 
relied  on;  but,  when  this  difficulty  is  surmounted,  there  remains 
the  danger  of  giving  the  force  of  law  to  texts  which  in  practice 
have  never  had  it.  Mr.  Mayne  tells  us  that  this  tins  actually 
happened  to  a  great  extent  in  Southern  India,  where  the  nom  n  d 
ultimate  authority  is  the  Mitakshara,  a  commentary  by  an  author 
of  uncertain  date,  but  not  less  than  seven  or  eight  cei  tunes  old. 

“  It  was  as  if  a  German  were  to  administer  English  law  from  the 
resources  of  a  library  furnished  with  Fleta,  Glanville,  andBracton, 
and  terminating  with  Lord  Coke.”  . 

In  Bengal  the  work  of  authority  found  in  possession  ol  the  held 
by  English  judges  had  established  a  distinct  and  comparatively 
modern  school ;  and  the  diverscescholce,  to  borrow  the  Homan  term, 
of  Bengal  on  the  one  hand  and  Western  and  Southern  India  on 
the  other  still  bear  rival  sway  in  their  respective  provinces.  There 
are  other  differences  besides,  but  Mr.  Mayne  admits  omy  two  prin¬ 
cipal  schools.  The  leading  commentaries  were  swelled  by  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  native  writers  whose  labours,  we  presume,  are  now  cut 
short  by  the  regular  publication  of  Law  Reports.  Advocates,  ol 
professional  education  for  women  may  be  interested  in  knowing 
that  among  the  many  commentators  on  the  Mitakshara  there  has 
been  one  lady,  by  name  Lakshnndevf ;  but  her  male  successors,  Dr. 
Biihler  informs  us,  have  agreed  in  esteeming  her  work  of  but  small 
authority.  Its  assistance,  however,  was  not  disdained  by  Cole- 
brooke.  Mr.  Mayne’s  own  general  opinion  as  to  the  origins  ol 
existing  Hindu  law  is  that  the  importance  ol  the  Brahmanical 
element  has  been  exaggerated,  and  that  much  of  what  is  recognized 
as  law  by  the  Brahmanic  writers  rests  on  a  foundation  of.  aborigi¬ 
nal  usage  which  is  not  even  Aryan.  He  obviously  thinks  that 
the  developed  Hindu  law,  collected  fvom  the  authoritati\e  hooks 
as  interpreted  by  native  experts,  has  been  applied  much  too  widely 
and  indiscriminately  ;  but  he  also  recognizes  a  genuine  process  oi 
adoption  or  absorption  of  Brahmanical  rules  among  the  ruder 
populations.  In  this  last  case  there  is  an  especial  danger  of  assum¬ 
ing  more  of  the  Sanskrit  jurisprudence  to  be  applicable  than  may 
htTve  really  been  adopted  by  such  people. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  follow  Mr.  Mayne  through  the 
details  of  Hindu  family  relations  ;  we  can  only  call  attention  to  a 
few  of  the  striking  contrasts  with  Western  institutions.  In  the 
first  place,  we  have  spoken  of  family  relations  only ;  and  it  is 
startling  at  the  outset  to  European  lawyers  to  find  a  system  in 
which  the  law  of  the  family  all  but  swallows  up  everything  else. 
The  chapter  of  ownership  and  its  modifications,  as  we  understand 
it,  can  find  but  little  room  where  several  ownership  is  the  excep¬ 
tion.  For  the  same  reason  the  law  of  obligations  is  rudimentary ; 
the  native  books  have  something  to  say  concerning  debts,  but  the 
nature  of  the  obligation  itself  appears  to  be  much  less  important 
than  the  question  whether  it  binds  the  family  of  the  debtor  ;  and 
the  burden  of  an  unpaid  debt,  especially  an  ancestor’s  debt,  is 
more  religious  than  civil.  It  is  a  sin  to  deprite  the  ancestoi  of 
spiritual  benefit  by  omitting  to  satisfy  his  debts.  Ihis,  however, 
has  a  pretty  close  parallel  in  the  testamentary  jurisdiction  of  our 
own  ecclesiastical  courts,  which  professed  to  be  founded  on  a  like 
reason.  There  is  an  elaborate  and  complicated  scheme  of  .inherit¬ 
ance,  but  the  rights  arising  under  it  are  quite  different  in  their 
nature,  at  least  under  the  more  archaic  system  of  the  Mitakshara, 
from  those  of  heirs  and  devisees  under  Roman  or  English  law. 
Again,  it  is  not  strictly  correct  to  speak  of  diversities  of  local  law, 
for  all  Hindu  law  is  personal,  and  a  family  migrating  to  another 
province  carries  its  own  law  with  it.  Even  single  families  may 
be  governed  by  peculiar  usages  as  to  descent  or  otherwise. 

The  heading  of  “  Marriage  and  Sonship  ”  will  be  among  the 
most  interesting  to  students  of  early  institutions.  Mr.  Mayne 
takes  note  of  Mr.  McLennan ’s  opinions,  but  thinks  there  is  no  real 
evidence  of  polyandry  having  at  any  time  been  an  Aryan  usage. 
The  oldest  Hindu  law  of  which  we  know  anything  assumes  that 
descent  can  be  traced  for  many  generations  in  the  male  line ;  and 
the  facts  or  legends  relied  on  by  Mr.  McLennan  are  in  part  ex¬ 
ceptional,  in  part  capable  of  being  accounted  for  in  other  ways. 
One  important  point  in  archaic  society  is  that  a  son  is  highly 
prized,  and  is  regarded  as  a  valuable  property  for  his  father.  Hence 
we  find,  besides  the  regular  form  of  adoption  which  has  continued 
to  modern  times,  many  other  devices  by  which  a  sou,  might  be 
procured,  who  in  many  cases  was  not  the  father's  natural  son  at 
all.  The  levirate  is  to  be  explained,  in  Mr.  Mayne’s  view,  as  a 
relic,  not  of  polyandry,  but  of  a  wider  usage  which  was  formerly 
common,  or  at  all  events  recognized,  in  India.  Polygamy,  which 
in  modern  Hindu  law  is  unlimited,  seems  to  be  an  innovation  ;  so 
is  the  prohibition  of  a  woman’s  second  marriage.  “  If  it  is  asked,” 
says  Mr.  Mayne,  “  why  the  law  varied  in  exactly  the  opposite 
direction  in  regard  to  second  marriages  of  men,  the  only  answer  I 
can  suggest  is  that  men  have  always  moulded  the  law  of  marriage 
so  as  to  be  most  agreeable  to  themselves.”  The  general  result 
of  Mr.  Mayne’s  discussion  is  that  monogamy  was  the  Aryan  ideal 
as  far  back  as  we  can  trace  the  existence  of  family  relations,  sub¬ 
ject  in  all  probability  to  occasional  imitation  of  other  customs  of 
non-Aryan  tribes.  But  any  one  who  proceeded  from  this  to  draw 
a  fancy  picture  of  primitive  Aryan  morality  would  find  himselt 
very  much  at  fault,  as  abundantly  appears  from  what  is  sanctioned 
by  the  Sanskrit  law-books. 

In  the  case  of  adoption  we  find  the  curious  fiction  that  the 
adopted  son  must  be  of  such  an  age  and  caste  that  he  might  con¬ 
ceivably  have  been  the  real  son  of  the  adoptive  father.  It  is 
perhaps  not  less  rational  in  itself  than  the  English  fiction  which 
limits  the  ratification  of  unauthorized  acts  to  such  acts  as 
the  principal  could  have  authorized  at  the  time.  Mr.  Mayne 


derives  it  from  the  Brahmanical  theory  that  the  mam  object 
of  adoption  is  to  keep  up  the  family  sacrifices,  which  now 
pervades  the  whole  Hindu  doctriue  of  adoption.  Both  here 
and  in  the  general  law  of  inheritance  the  influence  of  Brahman 
expounders  has  tended  to  absorb  or  supplant  earlier  custom.  In 
Bengal,  and  there  alone,  Brahmanism  has  been  so  completely 
triumphant  as  to  work  out  a  system  in  which  the  table  of  descent 
is  framed  in  strict  accordance  with  the  varying  degrees .  of 
spiritual  efficacy  ascribed  to  the  offerings  made  by  the  surviving 
relations  on  behalf  of  the  ancestor.  In  the  rest  of  India  it 
has  been  comparatively  unsuccessful.  It  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  the  religious  motive  has  been  the  prevailing  one  even 
among  the  most  orthodox  Hindus  in  historical  times but  when 
we  remember  the  express  testimony  of  Gains  to  the  anxiety  felt  by 
the  ancients  that  an  inheritance  should  not  be  left  vacant,  “  ut 
essent  qui  sacra  facerent,”  we  must  admit  that  the  religious  theory 
of  succession  was  deeply  rooted  in  early  Aryan  society.  Mr. 
Mayne,  so  far  agreeing  with  Mr.  Spencer,  connects  this  with 
ancestor-worship;  the  certain  antiquity  of  Aryan  ancestor-worship 
is  indeed  not  his  least  cogent  argument  against  Mr.  McLennan’s 
theory  of  primitive  polyandry.  But  this  does  not  prevent  the 
Brahmanical  doctrine  that  the  right  to  inherit  follows  the  right  to 
offer  funeral  sacrifices  from  being  an  innovation  on  ancient  practice 
or  even  an  inversion  of  it.  We  should  expect  both  the  right  or 
inheriting  and  the  duty  of  making  the  offerings  to  go  in  the  male 
line,  and  this  is  what  we  find  in  the  early  Hindu  books.  It  is  also 
found  that  when  for  any  reason  the  estate  goes  out  of  the  direct 
line  the  sacrificial  duty  goes  with  it.  And  thus  in  early  Roman 
law  it  appears  from  the  passage  in  Gaius  that  a  mere  casual 
occupier  could  effectually  perform  the  rites,  to  which  there  seems 
to  be  no  Indian  parallel. 

The  discussion  of  the  Hindu  law  of  property  is  also  o  great 
interest.  Mr.  Mayne  declines  to  derive  the  communal  institutions 
of  India  from  any  theory  of  prehistoric  social  relations.  He  thinks 
the  transition  from  an  undefined  tribal  ownership  of  the  district 
occupied  by  a  tribe  to  an  ownership  defined  as  between  families, 
and  thence  to  the  ownership  of  individuals,  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  natural  effects  of  population  increasing  beyond  the  point 
up  to  which  land  is  to  be  had  for  the  taking.  The  cause  operating 
with  different  intensity  at  different  times  and  places,  we  find  the 
effects  produced  in  different  degrees.  Thus  in  the  Punjab  there 
are  three  forms  of  village  community  ;  one  in  which  the  common 
interest  is  divided  into  shares,  but  there  are  no  several  holdings ; 
another  in  which  the  holdings  are  several,  but  subject  to  redis¬ 
tribution  ;  and  a  third  in  which  the  individual  member’s  interest 
is  both  several  and  fixed.  And  there  are  corresponding  stages  in 
the  position  of  a  Hindu  family  with  regard  to  its  members.  Indi¬ 
visible  families  are  still  found  among  the  non-Aryan  people  of 
Southern  India ;  but  both  the  right  of  individuals  to  acquire 
separate  property,  and  the  possibility  of  dividing  the  family  estate 
itself  bv  partition,  have  long  since  been  recognized  in  Hindu  law. 
The  Brahmanical  authorities,  indeed,  encourage  partition  on  the 
avowed  ground  that  it  multiplies  ceremonies  ;  the  same  influence 
has  been  in  favour  of  increasing  powers  of  alienation,  on  the 
ground,  as  Mr.  Mayne  suggests,  that  a  wider  field  was  thus  opened 
for  gifts  to  pious  uses.  It  is  therefore  in  Bengal,  where  Brahmanism 
has  been  strongest,  that  we  find  the  archaic  family  system  in 
the  most  unstable  condition  and  the  greatest  freedom  of  alienation 
allowed.  With  regard  to  women’s  powers  and  property,  however, 
sacerdotal  influence  has  throughout  India  worked  for  restriction ; 
though  in  some  parts  powerful  families  have  retained  their  in¬ 
dependent  customs,  which  may  be  taken  as  relics  of  pre-Brah- 
manical  institutions.  But  this  restriction  has  taken  place  for  the 
exceptional  reasons  lately  pointed  out  by  Sir  II.  S.  Maine.  Under 
the  Bengal  system  we  find  individual  rights  in  a  fair  state  of 
development.  The  co-parceners  in  a  joint  family  have  distinct 
shares  which  are  capable  of  alienation,  and  are  not  thrown  back 
into  the  mass  of  the  family  estate  by  the  owner’s  death. 

Other  important  topics  are  handled  by  Mr.  Mayne  of  which  we 
have  said  nothing,  such  as  the  Hindu  will,  which  he  does  not, 
like  some  modern  writers,  consider  as  a  mere  importation  from 
English  law.  But  we  could  not  hope  to  do  more  than  indicate 
the  character  and  value  of  his  book.  We  ought  to  add  that  it 
also  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  qualities  which  practising 
lawyers  in  India  will  expect  of  it.  The  matter  is  well  arranged, 
the  statement  is  clear,  doubtful  points  are  fully  discussed,  and 
difficulties  are  not  evaded.  It  is  the  work  of  a  lawyer  who  masters 
his  authorities,  not  of  a  compiler  who  is  mastered  by  them. 


GOWAN  ON  CONSUMPTION.* 

OFTEN  as  the  curability  of  consumption,  like  that  of 
cancer,  has  been  proclaimed  in  one  quarter  or  another,  the 
promise  of  cure  is  still  regarded  as  a  delusion  by  most  medical 
men  as  well  as  by  phthisical  patients.  The  despondency  thus 
engendered  #on  both  sides  becomes  about  the  surest  means  of 
bringing  its  own  foreboding's  of  ill  to  pass.  It  is  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  a  physician  who  believes  his  patient  to  bo  beyond 
cure  can  do  much  to  relieve  him,  especially  if  he  allows  himself 
to  betray  this  belief,  whether  directly  ‘or  by  implication,  as 
he  is  the  more  likely  to  do  the  more  conscientious  and  candid  he 

*  Consumption  :  its  Nature,  Symptoms ,  Causes,  Prevention,  Curability, 
and  Treatment.  By  Peter  Go-wan,  M.D.,  C.M.,  B.Se.  (Edin),  latc  Physieiaa 
and  Surgeon  in  Ordinary  to  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Siam.  Londom 
J.  and  A.  Churchill.  1878. 
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is  by  temperament.  The  patient,  on  the  other  hand,  on  hearing 
from  his  outspoken  and  sympathizing  adviser  that  his  symptoms 
are  those  of  unmistakable  phthisis,  gives  himself  up  to  a  despair 
against  which  the  most  skilful  treatment  will  contend  in  vain.  Not 
a  few  medical  practitioners  will  echo  the  words  of  the  late  eminent 
Dr.  Felix  von  Niemeyer,  that  he  had,  during  his  early  practice,  lost 
many  a  patient  from  galloping  consumption  simply  because  he  re¬ 
garded  the  case  as  hopeless  from  the  first.  In  a  little  volume  just 
put  forth  by  Dr.  Peter  Gowan,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  who  has  since  held  the  post  of  Physician  and  Surgeon 
in  Ordinary  at  the  Court  of  Siam,  this  problem,  one  of  the  most 
important  within  the  whole  pale  of  medical  science,  is  brought 
before  the  attention  of  the  profession  and  the  public  upon 
grounds  which  commend  it  to  their  most  respectful  atten¬ 
tion.  It  contains,  as  the  writer  urges,  the  earliest  attempt  at  an 
exposition  in  the  English  language  of  the  theory  of  the  causation 
and  treatment  of  consumption  put  forth  by  Dr.  Brehmer  of  Gdr- 
bersdorf,  as  the  subject  of  his  inaugural  thesis  for  his  doctorate 
in  medicine.  Whilst  addressing  the  profession  Dr.  Gowan  is  at 
the  same  time  desirous  of  the  attention  of  non-medical  readers, 
and  has  consequently  avoided  as  much  as  possible  the  use  of  tech¬ 
nical  phraseology. 

A  great  point— everything,  in  truth — is  gained  if  the  fact  that 
consumption  has  been  cured  can  be  set  beyond  dispute.  Now  that  any 
medical  man,  or  at  least  any  medical  man  who  has  attended  the  post¬ 
mortem  room  when  a  student,  can  doubt  this  fact,  seems  to  Dr. 
Gowan  simply  inexplicable.  In  the  bodies  of  patients  who  have  died 
from  diseases  other  than  consumption,  the  lungs  are  often  found  to 
present  unmistakable  proofs  of  tubercular  deposits  or  cavities  having 
existed  in  them  at  some  previous  time,  which  have  afterwards 
healed  through  shrinking  and  adhesion  of  their  walls.  No  dictum, 
he  asserts,  is  more  certainly  true  than  that  of  Dr.  Carswell,  that 
pathological  anatomy  never  perhaps  afforded  more  conclusive  proof 
of  the  curability  of  any  disease  than  it  has  in  the  case  of  pulmonary 
phthisis : — 

The  late  Professor  Bennett  of  Edinburgh  made  a  series  of  post-mortem 
examinations  in  the  year  1845,  and  found  that  in  the  lungs  of  not  fewer 
than  one-third  of  all  persons  over  forty  years  of  age  whose  bodies  he 
examined,  there  were  unquestionable  proofs  of  consumption  having  pre¬ 
viously  existed  and  of  having  been  arrested  or  cured.  In  some  of  those 
cases  there  were  shrinking  and  puckering  of  the  lung  substance  ;  and,  on 
making  sections  of  such  parts,  scars  were  brought  into  view,  which  showed 
that  portions  of  the  lung  had  been  destroyed  and  that  the  cavities  thus 
formed  had  healed  by  contraction  and  adhesion  of  their  walls.  In  other 
cases  the  disease  had  been  arrested  in  the  first  stage,  the  products  of  inflam¬ 
mation  having  shrunk  and  undergone  chalky  degeneration,  the  mass  of 
morbid  products  being  shut  off  from  the  healthy  lung  substance  by  a 
capsule  of  fibrous  tissue  formed  round  it. 

The  post-mortem  examinations  of  the  bodies  of  persons  who  had  died  at  a 
more  advanced  period  of  life  (from  sixty  upwards)  made  by  Drs.  Ilogce  and 
Boudet  at  the  Salpetriere  and  Bicetre  Hospitals,  showed  that  of  such 
persons  from  one-half  to  four-fifths  had  at  some  period  of  their  lives  suffered 
from  consumption,  perfect  recovery  from  which  had  taken  place  either  with 
or  without  medical  aid. — perhaps,  indeed,  in  spite  of  it. 

In  the  year  1849  Dr.  VValshe  published  the  results  of  his  experience  in 
the  Brampton  Hospital  for  Consumption,  which  were  to  the  effect — 

(1.)  That  in  about  4^  per  cent. of  all  cases  admitted,  all  the  general 
symptoms  and  physical  signs  were  removed. 

(2.)  That  in  about  8  per  cent,  the  general  symptoms  disappeared, 
but  some  abnormal  sounds  could  still  be  heard  on  listening 
to  the  chest. 

(3.)  That  more  than  half  of  the  cases  of  phthisis  undergo  improve¬ 
ment  which  is  more  or  less  permanent. 

By  care  and  skill  the  physician  can  give  as  much  aid  to  nature,  the 
great  healer,  in  her  efforts  to  effect  the  healing  of  an  ulcerated 
lung  as  the  surgeon  can  to  the  natural  process  of  the  healing  of 
an  ulcer  on  any  outer  part  of  the  body.  Not  that  it  is  pretended 
that  every  case  of  consumption  can  be  cured,  or  even  that  in  any 
case  the  lung  can  he  restored  to  precisely  the  same  condition  that 
it  was  in  before  the  invasion  of  the  disease.  The  scars,  or  traces 
of  ulceration,  will  remain,  as  they  did  in  the  case  of  the  bodies  re¬ 
ferred  to  above.  But  the  progress  of  ulceration  may  he  checked, 
and  the  substance  of  the  lung-tissue  resume  its  normal  functions. 
Physicians  who  maintain  the  curability  of  phthisis  do  so,  as 
Dr.  Gowan  is  careful  to  explain,  “  only  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  they  assert  the  curability  of  ulcerations,  whether 
external  or  internal,  of  measles,  scarlatina,  typhus,  or  typhoid 
fevers,  deaths  from  which  are  taking  place  every  day  in  the  year.” 
In  every  one  of  the  three  stages  of  consumption,  a  cure  in  the  sense 
of  complete  arrestation  of  the  morbid  process  and  healing  of 
the  ulceration  may  often  he  effected,  although  it  need  scarcely  he 
said  that  the  earlier  the  stage  of  the  disease  in  which  treatment  is 
begun  the  more  likely  is  the  skill  of  the  physician  to  be  of  use. 
It  is  to  the  proper  treatment  to  be  adopted  for  the  arrestation, 
and  still  more  for  the  prevention  of  phthisis,  as  the  practical 
object  of  his  work,  that  the  author  applies  himself,  after  laying 
down  in  the  opening  portion  of  his  work  the  nature  and  diagnosis 
of  the  disease,  its  symptoms  and  processes  of  development,  and 
its  causes,  internal  and  external  to  the  organism. 

Dr.  Gowan  is  careful  to  distinguish  the  two  constitutional  types 
which  peculiarly  predispose  to  consumption — the  simple  consump¬ 
tive,  or  phthisical,  and  the  scrofulous  type — which  are  held  by 
many  medical  authorities  to  be  incapable  of  distinction  from  each 
other,  consumption  being  regarded  by  them  as  in  all  cases  only  a 
manifestation  of  scrofula.  The  scrofulous  constitution  is  in  like 
manner  not  to  be  confounded  with  actual  scrofula,  any  more  than 
the  phthisical  habit  is  to  be  held  to  be  the  same  as  acute  phthisis, 
though  the  one  may  readily  develop  into  the  other.  The  general 
aspect  of  a  person  of  scrofulous  habit  is  to  be  distinguished,  1,  by 
great  proneness  to  putrefaction  of  the  secretions ;  2,  by  a  disposition 


to  the  development  of  low  types  of  tissue ;  3,  by  sluggishness  of 
the  absorbents,  and  inability  to  carry  oft'  the  products  of  inflamma¬ 
tion.  Acute  miliary  tuberculosis  being  readily  produced  by  the 
absorption  of  minute  particles  of  the  cheesy  matter  so  frequentlv 
present  in  glands  affected  by  scrofulous  inflammation,  the  depressed 
state  of  nutrition  renders  difficult  the  healing  of  ulcerated  lung- 
tissuo,  and  the  absorption  of  the  inflammatory  products  in  the  luno-. 
Ihus  the  scrofulous  habit,  whether  inherited  or  acquired,  peculiarlv 
predisposes  to  consumption.  The  characteristics  of  the  phthisical 
habit,  such  as  the  long  neck,  flat  and  shallow  chest,  and  wide 
hollow  spaces  between  the  ribs,  have  been  shown  by  Rokitansky  to 
bo  associated  with  striking  internal  deviations  froin  norma]  struc- 
ture— namely,  with  small,  weak  heart  and  main  blood-vessels,  and 
bulky  but  flabby  lungs.  Dr.  Brehmer’s  investigations  went  to 
explain  the  frequency  with  which  phthisis  is  developed  in  persons 
presenting  these  anatomical  peculiarities.  It  being  admitted  on  all 
sides  that  the  blood  is  the  fluid  by  which  nourishment  is  supplied  to 
all  paits  of  the  body,  and  that  a  heart  with  small  chambers  and 
weak  muscular  walls  must  propel  less  blood  at  each  contraction, 
as  well  as  with  less  force,  than  an  organ  with  large  chambers 
and  thick  strong  walls,  the  body  of  a  person  who  has  a  small 
weak  heart  must  needs  be  less  well  nourished  than  one  whose 
heart  is  of  the  average  size  and  strength.  And  the  lungs  will  be 
the  first  organ  to  suffer  from  the  inadequate  supply  of  nourish¬ 
ment ;  being,  as  they  are  in  persons  of  phthisical  hahit,  larger  in 
proportion  to  the  other  organs  of  the  body.  Not  that  it  is  held 
by  Dr.  Brehmer  that  the  only  cause  of  phthisis  is  this  smallness  of 
the  heart  and  main  blood-vessels  in  proportion  to  the  lungs.  The 
phthisical  habit  is,  he  admits,  only  to  be  seen  in  nine  or  ten 
per  cent,  of  consumptive  patients  ;  and  whatever  causes  long- 
continued  or  permanent  retardation  of  nutrition  tends  to  induce 
chronic  pulmonary  consumption,  which  is  essentially  but  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  retarded  nourishment  of  the  whole  body.  Now  con¬ 
sumption  rarely if  ever,  attacks  persons  suffering  from  enlarged 
heart,  or  from  diseases  or  malformations  of  the  blood-vessels  which 
tend  to  increase  the  size  and  force  of  the  heart,  and  consequently 
to  a  more  lapid  circulation  of  the  blood  and  accelerated  nutrition. 
It  is  observed  that  goitre  and  abdominal  tumours  are  in  like 
manner  incompatible  with  consumption,  the  enlarged  gland 
which  constitutes  goitre  pressing  on  the  windpipe  and  reducing 
the  calibre  of  the  tube,  compelling  the  patient  to ‘take  more  pro^ 
found  inspirations  of  air.  In  like  manner  the  abdominal  tumours,  by 
pressing  the  midriff  upwards,  squeeze  the  lungs  into  a  smaller  space, 
thus  necessitating  increased  rapidity  of  respiration  and  circulation. 
Among  the  Slavonian  recruits  of  Zollkiew,  in  Galicia,  where 
scrofula  was  largely  induced  by  poor  vegetable  diet,  foul  dwell¬ 
ings,  and  habitual  dirt,  it  was  found  by  Dr.  Ferdinand  Weber  that 
pulmonary  consumption  was  extremely  rare.  By  virtue  of  the 
large  quantities  of  interior  food  they  consumed,  the  abdomen 
reached  such  an  enormous  size  that  the  lungs  were  compressed 
into  a  comparatively  small  space,  and  made  less  liable  to  suffer 
from  inadequate  nutrition.  Enlargement  of  the  spleen  was  found 
by  Professor  Virchow  to  explain  the  immunity  from  phthisis  of 
the  sufferers  from  famine  typhus  in  Upper  Silesia,  an  accelerating 
influence  being  thereby  produced  upon  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
Within  the  lungs.  The  old  standing  belief  that  intermittent 
fever  or  ague  conferred  immunity  from  consumption  is  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen  which  follows  upon  obsti¬ 
nate  ague.  In  pregnant  women  consumptive  disease  is  known  to 
be  checked  by  the  accelerated  action  of  the  lungs  effected  by 
the  hindrance  to  expansion  in  their  lower  parts.  The  reason 
why  the  left  lung  is  generally  the  first  to  be  attacked  "in 
persons  predisposed  to  pulmonary  disease  is  that  the  left  branch  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  is  generally  smaller  than  the  right;  and 
that  the  summits  of  the  organs  should  be  first  affected  naturally 
follows  from  the  blood  flowing  with  less  ease  upwards  than  down¬ 
wards  or  sideways,  the  upper  portions  of  the  lungs  beino'  less 
called  into  play  in  ordinary  respirations,  and  exercising  less  .attrac¬ 
tion  upon  the  blood.  There  is,  moreover,  greater  resistance  to  the 
expansion  of  the  basis  of  the  lungs  on  the  right  than  on  the  left 
side,  which  is  due  to  the  right  half  of  the  midriff  being  attached 
higher  up  on  the  left  side  and  having  the  liver  situated  imme¬ 
diately  below  it,  circulation  being  accelerated  in  the  region  of  the 
light  lung  by  the  intermittent  resistance  to  expansion,  diminishing 
from  below  upwards.  Almost  every  fact  that  is  known  about 
phthisis  is  explained,  our  author  maintains,  by  Dr.  Brehmer’s 
theory. 

The  treatment  of  consumption,  for  which  want  of  space  compels 
us  to  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Gowan’s  own  exposition  of  his  views, 
is  based  upon  the  physiological  principles  which  we  have  thus 
briefly  analysed.  The  common  source  of  all  nourishment  for  all 
parts  of  the  body  being  the  blood,  it  is  to  the  purification  and 
healthier  circulation  of  the  blood  that  the  resources  of  the  heal¬ 
ing  art  should  be  primarily  addressed.  The  feverish  temperature 
has  to  be  brought  down,  and  with  it  any  active  inflammation 
going  on  in  the  lung,  the  drain  upon  the  constitution  being  thus 
stopped.  Digestion  has  to  be  improved,  and  the  nourishment  of 
the  body  promoted,  not  only  by  means  of  the  lightest  and  most 
easily  assimilated  food,  and  by  specific  medicines,  such  as 
quinine,  foxglove,  and  ipecacuanha  with  cod-liver  oil,  but  by 
reviving  the  old  process  of  inunction  with  animal  fats,  after 
thoroughly  rubbing  and  purifying  the  skin — the  unpleasantness  of 
lard  and  suet  being  counteracted  by  agreeable  perfumes — wherebv 
not  only  is  any  roughness  or  feverish  dryness  of  the  surface 
removed,  but  a  large  amount  of  valuable  nourishment  is  got  into  the 
body  without  calling  for  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  digestive  organs. 
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Expectoration  and  reabsorption  of  the  exudation  that  has  been 
poured  into  the  air-cells  and  inliltrated  into  the  lung-tissue,  is  next 
to  be  accomplished.  With  the  -view  of  arresting  the  putrefaction 
o-oing  on  in  the  phthisical  lung, .  antiseptics  may  be  inhaled  with 
valuable  effect,  even  in  the  stage  of  excavation;  and  counter  irri¬ 
tants,  such  as  croton-oil,  fly-blisters,  or  diluted  nitro-muriatic 
acid  applied  over  the  affected  part  of  the  lung. 

Judicious  exercise,  and  above  all,  air  free  from  all  contamina¬ 
tion,  especially  from  the  lung  excreta  either  of  the  patient  or 
others,  are  of  primary  necessity.  Mountain  air  is  of  such  known 
value  that  a  place  has  been  found  for  what  is  called  the  elevation- 
cure  among  the  modern  specifics  for  consumption.  The  virtue  of 
this  remedy  is  largely  due,  according  to  Brehmer’s  theory — besides 
the  greater  freedom  from  malaria,  dust,  and  smoke,  and  the 
richness  in  ozone — to  the  effect  of  diminished  atmospheric  pressure 
in  causing  a  physiological  increase  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and 
therefore  accelerated  nutrition  of  the  lungs  and  body  generally.  The 
introduction  of  phosphorus  into  the  system,  whether  by  way  of 
medicine  or  as  an  element  of  diet,  chiefly  through  its  abundance  in 
most  sea  fishes,  forms  a  valuable  accession  to  modern  treatment. 
The  iodine  in  sea-air  forms  another  important  adjunct  to  cure,  and 
to  this  element,  freely  inhaled  and  absorbed  in  fish  as  their  habitual 
diet,  may  be  traced  the  comparative  immunity  from  consumption 
observed  among  fishermen  and  their  families.  Among  the  Faroese 
and  Icelanders,  with  all  their  dirt  and  ill  ventilation,  the  absence 
of  scurvy  and  phthisis  may  be  traced  to  life  in  the  open  air  and 
the  use  of  fish  for  food.  Dr.  Gowan  may  perhaps  place  undue 
reliance  upon  the  prompt  and  easy  arrestation  of  spitting  blood  in  all 
cases  by  means  of  ergotine  in  glycerine  and  water,  swallowed  in 
small  doses,  or  injected  under  the  skin ;  but  in  bringing  to  b<  ar 
upon  consumption  the  combined  resources  of  physiological  study 
and  enlightened  therapeutics  he  is  upon  the  right  track,  and  his 
short  work  contains  suggestions  which  maybe  pondered  with  profit 
and  with  hopefulness  both  by  the  medical  profession  and  by  the 
public. 


VILLAR1  OH  SOCIAL  QUESTIONS  IN  ITALY.* 

mHE  interest  taken  by  Englishmen  and  by  foreigners  gener- 
JL  ally  in  Italy  was  chiefly  confined  till  of  late  years  to 
matters  of  art  and  literature.  Even  now,  for  one  member 
of  the  winter  colony  of  English  at  Rome  or  Florence  who 
knows  anything  about  the  political  or  social  problems  of 
*  the  present,  there  are  a  dozen  who  will  tell  you  all  about 
Botticelli  and  Petrarch.  Many  persons  are  attracted  to  those 
places  by  the  easy  life  which  can  be  led  there ;  a  few  by  the 
interests  offered  to  a  cultivated  dilettantism  ;  a  few  more  go  there  for 
purposes  of  serious  literary  or  artistic  study  ;  hardly  any  with  the 
aim  of  finding  out  what  the  Italian  people  of  to-day  are  busy  with. 
The  society  which  our  countrymen  care  to  seek  out  in  those 
cities  is  chiefly  of  the  cosmopolitan  sort  which  can  be  found  in 
most  European  capitals,  and  which  one  may  know  from  beginning 
to  end  and  all  the  while  be  nearly  as  ignorant  of  the  real  life  of 
the  country  as  if  one  had  never  set  foot  in  it.  The  case  is  not  much 
better  with  most  of  those  who  affect  Italian  society.  The  obliging- 
little  Con<fandilf«?-e/iesiwhoabound  in  many  Anglo-Italian  drawing¬ 
rooms  do  not  stand  for  the  Italian  people,  though  English  matrons 
and  maidens  are  pleased  to  believe  the  contrary.  They  represent 
one  small  side  of  it  only,  and  their  tone  is  a  kind  of  feeble  echo 
of  what  one  reads  about  as  the  tone  of  the  eighteenth  century  in 
Italy.  However,  whether  we  choose  to  observe  the  fact  or  not,  social 
and  political  problems  full  of  interest  and  importance  are  being 
now  worked  out  in  Italy.  How  the  South  can  be  civilized  ;  how 
the  Sicilian  and  the  Piedmontese  can  be  blended  into  one  nation ; 
how  the  people  can  be  brought  to  take  a  serious  interest  in  public 
life  ;  how  the  agricultural  population  can  be  put  into  a  position 
in  which  they  can  live  like  human  beings— are  questions,  it  might 
seem,  of  not  less  importance  than  the  question  how  soon  or  how  late 
Italy  gets  Trieste  and  the  Trentino,  or  whether  she  ever  gets  them 
at  all,  or  than  what  sort  of  compromise  the  Quirinal  and  the 
Vatican  may  contrive  to  make  with  one  another. 

The  “  Lettere  Meridionali  ”  of  Professor  Villari,  which  form  the 
first  part  of  the  volume  before  us,  appeared  in  the  Opinione  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1876.  They  treat  of  the  Neapolitan 
“  Camorra  ”  ;  of  the  Sicilian  “  Mafia  ” ;  of  brigandage  in  Naples  and 
Sicily ;  and,  finally,  of  the  remedies  which  these  plagues  call  for. 
The  character  of  the  evil  cannot  be  understood  without  a  glance  at 
the  peculiar  social  conditions  of  the  Southern  provinces  of  the 
kingdom.  These  conditions  have  been  of  late  years  pretty  fully  ex¬ 
plained  and  discussed,  particularly  by  Professor  Villari,  by  Professor 
Tommasi-Crudeli  in  his  little  work  La  Sicilia  nel  1871,  and  very 
thoroughly  by  Signori  Francketti  and  Sonuino  in  their  admirable 
book  La  Sicilia  nel  1876.  To  take  the  Neapolitan  provinces  first. 
You  there  find  a  people  almost  wholly  without  instruction,  the 
mass  of  them  only  just  able  to  keep  body  and  soul  together, 
accustomed  for  centuries  to  regard  their  rulers  and  the  whole 
administrative  machinery  of  government — what  there  was  of  it — 
as  their  natural  enemies,  hot-blooded,  careless  of  human  life,  and 
with  almost  nothing  within  their  reach  to  make  life  worth  caring 
for.  The  upper  classes  were  either  personally  interested  in  the 
oppression  and  plunder  of  the  people — and  in  the  rural  districts  of 
Sicily  and  Naples  they  still,  according  to  the  trustworthy  writers 

*  Le  Lettere  Meridionali,  ed  altri  scritti  sulla  questione  sociale  in  Italia 
di  Pasquale  Villari.  Firenze  :  Successor!  Le  Monnier.  1878. 


above  quoted,  are  so — or  lived,  and  still  to  a  lar-ge  extent  live,  in 
perfect  indifference  to  anything  but  their  own  amusements.  The 
mode  of  land  tenure,  even  when  disguised  under  the  name  of  the 
metayer-system,  which  in  Tuscany  produces  such  good  results,  was 
and  is  so  worked  that  the  agricultural  labourers  and  small  tenants 
can  do  no  more  than  keep  themselves  alive,  and  live  in  a  state  of 
slavery  to  their  employers  or  to  others  from  whom  they  are  forced 
to  borrow  money  to  buy  grain,  implements,  and  so  forth.  When 
some  acts  of  unexpected  kindness  were  done  to  a  number  of 
Calabrian  peasants,  they  answered,  “  We  thought  that  there  was 
no  mercy  for  us  till  we  got  to  the  next  world.”  The  sulphur  mines, 
the  working  of  which  is  one  of  the  chief  industries  of  Sicily,  give 
employment  to  a  labouring  population  whose  state  is  almost  too 
shocking  to  be  described.  A  mere  summary  can  give  the  reader 
no  conception  of  what  all  this  means.  It  must  be  read  fully  and 
in  all  detail  to  be  understood.  Professor  Villari  took  the  trouble 
to  visit  the  worst  quarters  of  London,  and  he  declares  that  the 
state  of  Naples  is  “  infinitely  and  beyond  all  comparison”  more 
wretched.  He  further  declares,  and  in  this  he  is  borne  out  by 
Signor  Francketti,  that  the  condition  of  the  people  is  worse  now 
than  it  was  under  the  Bourbons.  The  horrors  of  the  dens  in 
which  the  poor  are  crowded  together  pass  all  description.  One 
sketch,  and  not  the  worst,  must  suffice  by  way  of  example. — 

A  poor  widow,  little  more  than  thirty  years  old,  who  showed  traces  of 
former  beauty,  had  five  children — a  lad  of  twelve  years  and  four  little  ones, 
the  youngest  hardly  three  years  old,  all  pretty.  They  had  been  once  well- 
to-do,  for  they  were  the  children  of  a  workman  in  good  employment,  who 
died  through  lifting  a  weight  too  heavy  for  his  strength.  The  woman, 
who  had  been  a  s/nic/ara  in  her  younger  days,  had  now  returned  to  her 
old  pursuit,  by  which  she  gained  ten  soldi  a  day,  except  when  the  cold  w-as 
so  great  that  she  could  not  move  her  frozen  hands.  The  children  turn  the 
wheels  for  the  other  women,  and  earn  each  a  soldo,  with  which  they  buy 
dried  chestnuts,  and  so  keep  themselves  till  the  evening,  when,  with  the 
mother’s  ten  soldi,  they  are  all  able  to  eat  something  more.  They  sleep  in 
a  corner  of  the  vault  on  a  heap  of  dried  leaves,  without  any  counterpane  or 
cloth  to  cover  them.  At  night  they  all  lie  huddled  up  one  on  the  top  of 
the  other,  shivering  with  cold.  They  have  no  light.  The  woman  showed 
me  the  rags  that  protected  them,  gnawed  through  in  many  places  by  the 
rats  and  mice  which  ran  over  them  during  the  night.  And  then  the 
children  are  terrified,  and  begin  to  weep  and  cry.  And  the  mother 
knocks  with  a  stone  against  the  wall  to  frighten  away  the  animals  which 
she  cannot  see.  She  seems  to  be  a  good  and  honest  woman,  for  the  thought 
that  troubles  her  most  is  what  is  to  become  of  the  children.  She  is  afraid 
that  the  eldest,  who  is  twelve  years  old,  and  an  active  boy,  may  soon  be 
turning  out  badly. 

In  concluding  his  description  of  the  social  state  of  Naples, 
Professor  Villari,  himself  a  Neapolitan  by  birth,  writes  as 
follows : — 

And  now  I  tee  that,  when  I  come  back  to  Naples,  the  world  is  changed 
for  me  and  for  my  friends.  Speech  is  free,  the  press  is  free,  many  paths  now 
lie  open  before  me.  The  difference  is  like  that  between  night  and  day ;  to 
return  to  my  past  would  seem  to  me  like  going  down  into  the  grave.  But  when 
I  leave  the  main  thoroughfares  and  go  into  the  lower  quarters  of  the  city,  I 
find  them  as  the  Bourbons  left  them.  They  remain  always  the  same,  with 
the  same  wretched  population,  if  anything  more  down-trodden  and  more 
famished  than  ever.  All  the  difference,  if  there  be  any,  is  that  the  outer 
walls  have  been  whitewashed.  And  then  I  am  tempted  to  ask  myself, 
“  Was,  then,  the  freedom  that  you  sought  a  freedom  for  your  use  and  profit 
only  ?  ” 

A  soil  like  this  is  prepared  to  grow  all  sorts  of  ugly  weeds. 
The  “  Camorra,”  which  flourishes  in  Naples,  and  the  “  Mafia,”  in 
Sicily,  are  associations  which  one  cannot  imagine  existing  in 
Piedmont  or  Tuscany.  Perhaps  the  word  “associations”  may  be, 
especially  as  applied  to  the  “  Mafia,”  misleading  through  its 
definiteness.  It  might  imply  that  more  organization  exists  than 
appears  to  be  the  case.  It  seems  rather  that  the  general  under¬ 
standing  prevailing  among  the  people  that  either  private  or 
common  ends  may  reasonably  be  attained  by  illegal  means,  by 
threats,  by  levying  blackmail,  or  by  murder,  makes  any 
elaborate  organization  superfluous.  In  Sicily  it  is  more 
correct,  we  read,  to  say  of  a  man  that  he  is  “mafioso” 
than  that  he  belongs  to  the  Mafia.  The  general  objects 
of  the  Camorra  and  the  Mafia,  and  the  popular  feelings  and 
ideas  on  which  they  rest,  are  much  the  same.  Neither  of  them  is 
by  any  means  confined  to  the  poor.  In  Sicily  we  read  that  there 
is  not  a  landed  proprietor  in  the  western  half  of  the  island  who  is 
not  in  active  or  passive  connexion  with  the  Mafia  or  the  brigands. 
They  seem  to  be  everywhere,  and  to  have  their  hands  in  every¬ 
thing.  Prices,  for  instance,  are  in  many  cases  fixed,  or  auctions 
decided,  by  these  gentry,  and  the  man  who  after  fair  warning  asks 
or  bids  too  high  a  figure  runs  the  risk  of  having  a  bullet  through 
his  head  before  the  week  is  out.  It  is  only  natural  that  in  coun¬ 
tries  where  law  and  justice  have  been  long  in  flat  contradiction  to 
one  another,  the  law-abiding  spirit  should  be  unknown.  The  only 
force  that  can  make  itself  respected  is  the  will  of  the  strongest,  and 
hitherto  the  new  national  Government  has  not  succeeded  in  con¬ 
vincing  the  people  of  the  South  that  it  is  the  strongest.  And, 
worse  than  this,  the  moral  ideas  of  the  people  have  been  turned 
upside  down  by  the  old  system  in  which  it  was  brought  up.  It  is 
not  only  the  fear  of  the  Mafia  or  Camorra,  but  also  a  perverted 
sentiment  of  honour,  which  in  many  cases  hinders  the  Neapolitan 
and  Sicilian  from  taking  part  with  the  law  against  the  law-breaker. 
Many  South  Italians  would  probably,  apart  from  all  personal  con¬ 
sequences,  feel  a  delicacy  of  conscience  about  giving  evidence  in  a 
court  of  justice  against  a  criminal  whom  they  had  seen  commit  a 
flagrant  offence  in  broad  daylight  on  the  open  street.  And  even 
when  they  are  not  sorry  that  the  law  should  take  its  course,  they 
seldom  care  enough  about  the  matter  to  give  the  law  any  active 
support.  The  state  of  things  which  prevailed  some  time  ago  in 
parts  of  Ireland  gives  only  a  feeble  picture  of  what  now  actually 
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exists  in  the  Neapolitan  and  Sicilian  provinces.  Brigandage,  bad  as 
it  is,  is  the  least  serious  part  of  the  matter,  and  in  Naples  has 
already  been  dealt  with  pretty  successfully.  The  hopeless  thing  is  the 
state  of  public  feeling  which  suffers  people  systematically  to  gain 
their  ends  by  intimidation,  and,  in  case  of  need,  by  violence,  and 
which  looks  with  surprise,  and  even  with  a  kind  of  moral  reproba¬ 
tion,  at  the  interference  of  the  law  to  stop  them.  To  any  one 
accustomed  to  the  life  of  a  civilized  country  there  is  something 
ludicrous  in  all  this,  grave  as  it  is  in  many  aspects.  To  the  Sici¬ 
lian  it  seems  a  matter  of  course.  The  assurances  given  to  travellers 
in  Sicily  that  things  are  going  on  well  enough  in  the  island,  and 
that  all  the  talk  about  the  brigands  and  the  Mafia  is  a  fiction  of 
the  North  Italian  press,  are  probably  often  sincerely  meant.  But 
this  is  exactly  the  worst  part  of  the  whole  business.  Till  the 
character  of  the  Southern  population  has  been  changed,  the  position 
of  Italy  will  be  insecure  ;  and  to  do  this  will  require  many  years’ 
time,  and  a  much  more  serious  interest  in  the  question  than  the 
mass  of  Italians  have  hitherto  taken  in  it. 

Signor  Villari,  as  well  as  other  Italians  who  have  written  on 
this  subject,  appears  to  us  to  be  thoroughly  right  in  insisting  on  it 
as  one  of  urgent  and  vital  necessity.  The  working  classes  in  Naples 
and  Sicily  are  living  in  a  state  of  abject  misery,  which  no  human 
being  who  sees  any  way,  lawful  or  unlawful,  out  of  it  will  perma¬ 
nently  put  up  with.  Even  in  Lombardy,  one  of  the  wealthiest 
and  most  enlightened  provinces  of  Italy,  the  condition  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  labourer  is  one  of  extreme  wretchedness.  In  Venice,  where 
from  1 766  to  1 789  theaverage  of  paupers  was  2,000,  thenumber  of  those 
inscribed  for  relief  in  1871  was  over  thirty-six  thousand— that  i3 
to  say,  between  a  third  and  a  fourth  of  the  whole  population.  It 
is  all  very  well  to  say  that  the  progress  of  education  and  enlighten¬ 
ment  will  gradually  set  things  to  rights.  As  human  nature  is 
constituted,  the  first  result  of  a  little  education  and  enlighten¬ 
ment  will  be  that  the  peasant  will  ask  himself  whom  he  has  to 
thank  for  his  misery.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  the  political 
sense  which  is  inborn  in  the  Italian  will  keep  the  people,  when 
they  become  conscious  of  their  own  wretchedness,  from  going  to 
extremes.  But  unfortunately  the  provinces  which  are  most 
wretched  have  least  of  this  political  sense,  and  if  they  had  more 
of  it,  they  might  possibly  use  it  in  ways  which  those  who  preach 
patience  from  an  arm-chair  may  not  approve  of.  “  The  question,” 
writes  Professor  Villari,  “  is  now  receiving  the  serious  attention 
of  many  persons,  some  of  them  moved  by  a  feeling  of  philan¬ 
thropy  and  humanity,  and  some  by  the  conviction  that  under  a 
free  Government  the  old  state  of  things  cannot  continue  to  last, 
and  that  it  is  wise  to  prepare  for  a  gradual  transformation  rather 
than  to  await  the  time  when  a  sudden  convulsion  will  expiate  in 
one  day  the  sins  of  ages.”  It  is  satisfactory  to  hear  that  the 
question  has  been  more  widely  taken  up  of  late ;  for  it  is  one  of 
the  complaints  of  Professor  Villari  elsewhere  in  his  book  that  the 
well-to-do  classes  in  Italy  have  been  indifferent  to  the  condition 
of  the  people.  The  same  complaint  is  echoed  by  other  writers, 
and  if  more  interest  is  taken  in  social  questions  now  than 
formerly,  it  is  largely  owing  to  the  patriotic  exertions  of  a  few 
men  who  for  years  have  been  like  voices  crying  in  the  wilder-ness. 
It  is  melancholy  to  turn  lrom  a  book  like  this  to  the  reports  of  the 
debates  in  the  Italian  Chamber,  and  to  see  how  little  of  this 
increased  interest  in  what  are  really  the  vital  questions  for  Italy 
has  extended  to  those  who  govern  the  country.  One  of  the  chief 
difficulties  which  a  foreigner  meets  with  in  trying  to  under¬ 
stand  .  Italian  politics  is  that  he  cannot  at  first  make  out 
what  it  is  that  parties  are  divided  about.  He  is  alwavs  making 
the  mistake  of  fancying  that  some  serious  question  is  at  issue, 
when  all  the  while  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  matter  of  personal  or 
provincial  rivalry.  This  is  for  the  present  the  general  character 
of  the  political  life  of  Italy.  On  the  other  hand  it  must  be 
remembered  that  there  is  still  a  considerable  number  of  men,  im¬ 
portant  by  their  weight  if  not  by  their  numbers,  who  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  in  literature  have  been,  and  are,  doing  their  utmost  to 
make  the  true  interests  of  the  people  understood.  A  reckless  or 
adventurous  foreign  policy  would,  as  things  now  stand,  be  for 
Italy  the  worst  of  crimes  and  of  follies.  The  evils  under  which 
the  country  now  suffers  are  removable  by  human  effort,  just  as 
they  have  come  about  by  human  neglect.  The  reforms  which 
Signor  \  illari  and  others  call  for — reforms  in  the  tenure  of  land, 
in  communal  and  provincial  administration,  in  education,  in  matters 
of  criminal  law  and  police — are  practical  enough.  They  have  been 
tried  in  other  countries  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  and,  where 
tried,  they  have  succeeded.  The  difficulty  lies  much  more  in 
rousing  the  upper  and  middle  classes  out  of  their  indifference,  in 
making  them  feel  that  they  are  face  to  face  with  a  great  peril,  and 
that  every  year  which  they  waste  in  indolent  neglect  will  make 
the  peril  greater.  No  graver  responsibility  can  be  imagined  than 
that  which  now  rests  upon  the  governing  classes  in  It  ah’. 

A  few  only  of  the  leading  thoughts  in  Professor  Villari ’s  excellent 
book  have  been  here  pointed  out.  It  deserves  to  be  read  carefully  by 
any  one  interested  in  the  present  state  of  Italy.  Englishmen,  like 
many  Italians,  have  been  too  ready  to  fancy  that,  when  once  Italy 
was  united,  everything  else  would  come  right  of  itself.  There 
still  remains  an  immense  work  of  social  reconstruction  to  be  done, 
which  has  an  interest  ot  its  own  as  great  as  that  which  attaches 
to  the  most  brjlliant  achievements  of  the  struggle  for  independence. 


LAND  AIIKAD.* 

T  T  is  hard  to  sympathize  with  the  sorrows  of  people  who,  with  a 
—  little  common  sense,  might  have  been  perfectly  happy,  when 
they  choose  to  make  themselves  and  every  one  else  miserable  by 
their  lolly.  Young  gentlemen  who  fall  in  love  with  young  ladies 
and,  instead  of  coming  manfully  to  the  point  and  saying  what 
they  mean,  content  themselves  with  sighs  and  looks  amf  tender 
squeezings  of  hands  and  waists,  with  familiar  terms  of  endearment 
and  love-making  generally  of  an  indirect  kind,  can  scarcely  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  their  shadowy  confessions  are  not  counted  on  as  solid 
promises,  and  if  misunderstandings  arise  which,  though  a  single 
candid  word  could  clear  them  away,  are  suffered  to  grow  until  thev 
become  insurmountable  barriers.  Nor  can  we  feel  much  interest  in 
people  who  put  on  different  characters,  as  actors  put  on  different 
dresses  ;  appearing  now  as  honourable  and  now  as  dishonourable, 
now  as  timid  and  now  ns  bold,  sometimes  tender  and  devoted,  and 
then  again,  with  a  whisk  of  the  thaumatrope,  malignant  and  re¬ 
vengeful.  Yet  this  is  what  we  find  in  Land  Ahead,  where  we 
should  say  the  principal  points  to  be  noted  are  the  wonderful  want 
of  rationality  in  the  chief  personages  of  the  story  and  the  chame¬ 
leon-like  quality  of  their  characters. 

Take  Dudley  Vane  as  perhaps  the  most  striking  instance  of  this 
queer  mutability  ot  nature,  while  Valentin  von  Broderode  embodies 
the  want  of  common-sense  and  silly  reticence  which  runs  through 
the  story.  Dudley  Vane  is  introduced  to  us  as  a  weak  and  deli¬ 
cate,  “  tall,  handsome,  pale,  and  solemn-looking  young  man,”  who, 
in  spite  of  “a  dim,  practical,  commonplace  range  of  intellect,” 
is  surely  more  poetic  and  thoughtful  than  most  boys.  For  it  is  not 
characteristic  of  that  rough  imp,  the  ordinary  boy,  that  he  should 
trouble  his  head  o’  nights  in  wondering  how  his  soul  “  could  ever 
wing  its  way  above  this  world  and  gain  entrance  into 
another.”  lie  could  not  have  been  very  practical  if  he  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  lie  awake  “  picturing  to  himself  the  poor  houseless  souls 
winging  their  way  through  the  driving  rain  and  angry  elements, 
and  knocking  in  vain  at  heavens  portal.”  Nor  was  he  very 
commonplace  if,  “  when  he  saw  a  star  glimmering  through  the 
dark  clouds  he  took  heart  again,  and  thought  God  was  looking  on  ; 
and  then,  when  he  fancied  once  more  the  fluttering,  anxious, 
suffering  spirits,  God  seemed  very  near  to  him,  and  heaven  and  a 
soul  possibilities.”  Vet  this  youth  grows  into  a  married  man  in 
the  course  of  a  year  or  so,  and  then  learns  to  speak  roughly,  and 
call  children  “  confounded  ” ;  to  go  into  ecstasies  over  sporting 
prints  ;  to  call  his  wife — a  superior  person  too — “  old  gal  ” ;  and 
when  be  has  a  grave  proposition  to  make  to  his  mother  to  propose 
to  do  it  “  in  a  jokey  way  ” ;  and,  finally,  to  kill  a  big  old  dog  be¬ 
cause  he  was  jealous  of  it,  and  to  “  laugh  brutally  ”  when  he  does 
so.  There  is  no  apparent  coherence  in  such  a  character  as 
this,  because  there  is  no  progressive  development  and.  no  valid 
reason  why  these  sudden  changes  should  come  about.  The 
whole  thing  is  a  muddle,  like  a  landscape  where  one  half 
of  the  foliage  is  painted  in  spring  green  and  the  other  half  in 
autumn  reds.  Margaret  Hoffman,  too,  his  wife,  who  loves 
Valentin  von  Broderode,  and  who  is  a  very  superior  person  indfeed, 
begins  and  ends  on  different  lines.  At  first  she  is  a  timid,  retiring, 
enthusiastic  German  girl,  who  talks  transcendentalism  and  lives  in 
dreams  ;  then  she  becomes  more  or  less  of  a  coquette,  being  also  a 
little  fool ;  passes  through  the  stage  of  an  actress ;  and  finally 
develops  into  an  Auntie  Margot,  whose  “  Sturm  und  Drang”  period 
of  love-complications  has  passed,  while  a  calm  haven  of  rest 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  former  tempestuous  sea.  But  whv 
she  goes  through  these  successive  psychological  transformations 
remains  as  much  a  mystery  as  why  Dudley  Vane  goes  through  his. 

But  perhaps  Valentin  von  Broderode  is  the  most  puzzling  as  well 
as  the  most  provoking  of  the  group.  lie  comes  before  us  first  as  a  man 
of  a  singularly  prompt,  determined,  high-spirited  nature — a  man 
who  does  not  hesitate  to  interfere  with  a  group  of  rowdy  students, 
to  save  a  drowning  man  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  and  to  tell  his 
pretty  cousin,  the  widow  Senden,  when  she  makes  love  to  him  and 
wants  him  to  marry  her,  that  he  “  scorned  her”  for  her  marriage 
with  the  old  banker;  that  she  was  “  so  changed,  so  altered,  so 
faded”;  had  “lost  caste”;  was  his  “star  no  more”;  “noble, 
regal,  blight  no  more  ”  ;  and  that  as  he  could  not  bear  the  change 
which  her  worldly  wisdom  had  wrought  in  her,  he  had  left 
Sonnenfels  abruptly  a  year  or  so  ago,  when  he  was  on  a  visit  to  her 
there  during  the  life  of  her  old  husband.  For  a  man  who  could 
act  so  courageously  and  speak  so  plainly,  his  after  conduct  is 
inexplicable.  Rejecting  Lotta  when  she  offers  him  her  hand  and 
her  fortune,  and  the  passion  which  she  says  has  never  wavered  for 
him,  though  it  might  be  a  little  rubbed  and  rasped,  he  falls  in  love 
with  Margaret  Hoffman,  as  she  with  him.  They  take  no  trouble 
to  conceal  from  each  other  the  mutual  passion  which  animates 
them  ;  and  in  a  very  short  time  Valentin  calls  her  Margaret,  then 
Queen  Daisy,  and  then  Margot.  lie  also  tells  her  that  he  was 
once  in  love  with  Lotta,  who  jilted  him  for  a  rich  old  banker,  and 
who  now  wants  to  marry  him.  This  was  scarcely  the  action  of  an 
honourable  gentleman,  according  to  our  English  strait-laced  no¬ 
tions  ;  but  the  author  has  evidently  been  in  Germany,  and  may 
know  manners  and  morals  out  there  better  than  we  pretend  to  do. 
Still  this  scene  which  we  extract  does  really  read  rather  oddly  : — 

“  What  do  you  think  of  Lotta,  Queen  Daisy  ? 

That  was  his  own  very  foolish  name  for  her  when  they  were  alone  ;  for 


*  Land  Ahead.  A  Novel.  By  Courteney  Grant,  Author  of  “Little 
Lady  Lorraine,”  “  Our  Next  Neighbour,”  &c.  3  vols.  London  :  Chap¬ 
man  &  Hall.  1878. 
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did  not  Marguerite  mean  daisy,  and,  if  so,  was  not  Margaret  the  queen  o 

^Margaret  looked  up  at  him,  mildly  astonished.  Was  not  Frau  Senden 
his  own  cousin,  and  was  she  not  therefore  perfect  in  Ins  eyes  ? 

“  She— she  is  very  handsome,”  said  she  at  last.  . 

“1  did  not  mean  so,”  answered  the  young  man,  and  turning  himself,  he 
looked  full  into  Margaret’s  face.  “  You  knew  that.” 

“  She — she  is  very  fond  of  you.” 

“  Yes.” 

There  was  a  long  pause. 

“  I  am  not  so  fond  of  her.” 

A  quick  look  into  each  other’s  eyes,  then  a  blush,  and  a  quick  merry 
laugh  such  as  people  give  when  they  have  gained  a  confidence  lor  which 
they  dared  not  ask,  but  which  they  half  suspected  before.  And  suddenly, 
her  heart  at  rest,  and  basking  in  the  joy-smile  to  the  full  as  radiantly  as 
the  river  below  basked  in  the  sun’s  golden  shower  of  light,  Margaret,  proud 
in  her  unconscious  self-reliance,  suddenly  became  coquette. 

“  That  is  so  like  a  man  ;  he  has  no  gratitude.” 

“  Gratitude  !  why  should  one  be  grateful  for  what  one  does  not  want . 

“  Not  having,  he  wants;  having,  he  wearies;  forgotten,  he  remembeis; 
remembered,  he  forgets.” 

«  Where  did  you  learn  that,  Queen  Daisy  ?  .  .  , 

“  i_i  think,”  with  ail  arch  smile,  “  I  must  have  read  it  in  a  book  some- 

wHcr©*** 

“  When  did  I  weary  ?  when  did  I  forget  ?  ”  he  asked  anxiously. 

“  So  like  a  child,”  she  went  on,  as  though  musing  to  herself,  “  struggling 
for  the  fruit  far  beyond  his  reach,  and  child-like  too,  throwing  it  away  or 
trampling  it  underfoot  when  plucked,  for  the  sake  of  another  rosy  apple 
perhaps  hanging  on  the  bough  above  it.”  . 

“  Are  daisies  far  bevond  my  reacli  ?  ”  asked  he,  in  a  low  voice. 

“No,”  said  she,  hastily  ;  “far,  far  below  you  ;  you  would  trample  them 
underfoot  if  you  saw  them  clearly  enough.” 

He  laughed  aloud  for  very  mirth  at  her  folly. 

“  But  Lotta  jars  upon  me,”  said  he,  presently. 

“Tell  mo  about  her,”  said  Margaret;  not  that  she  was  afraid,  or  cared, 
but  she  thought  that  Valentin  wanted  to  talk  about  his  cousin. 

So  he  told  her  the  whole  story  ;  how  they  were  children  together,  how 
they  had  grown  into  lovers,  but  how,  when  he  was  away,  Lotta  had 
married  old  Senden  for  his  money.  . 

{i  for  I  was  poor,  vou  know.  And  then  sJi6  sent  forme  to  oonnenteJs  at 
last”  he  went  on.  I  came  full  of  curiosity,  somewhat  flattered  pc-rhaps, 
and  anxious  to  see  the  man  and  the  wealth  and  the  property  that  had  all 
seemed  so  much  fairer  to  I.otta  than  my  love.  I  came  tor  a  week,  and  1 
stayed  one  day.  Old  Senden  was  dreadful.” 

“  I  know,”  said  Margaret,  slowly  nodding  her  head.  He  was.  VV  c 

used  to  see  him  in  the  town.”  ^  , 

“  And  Lotta  was  so  changed  ;  she  seemed  to  have  lost  caste ;  to  be 

anyhow  she  is  nothing  to  me  now.” 

“  And  she  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  she  wants  me  to  marry  her.” 


After  this  extraordinary  confession  it  might  be  thought  that 
Margaret  would  have  some  kind  of  confidence  in  the  man  whom 
we  are  told  she  worships  ;  but  though  she  tells  Dudley  Vane  of 
her  enthusiastic  admiration— calling  him  “  the  sun  in  heaven,” 
“  the  star  that  is  such  an  infinitude  above  one  ” — yet  when  the 
latter  informs  her  that  Valentin  “  is  to  marry  his  cousin  Lotta 
Senden,”  she  believes  him  and  acts  on  her  belief.  “  Dudley  was  a 
brute  to  say  it  so,”  says  the  author  in  a  paragraph  by  itself ;  hut 
if  he  was  a  brute,  Margaret  and  Valentin  were  lunatics,  so  that 
the  badgered  reader  has  not  much  choice  among  them.  As  a 
token  that  she  will  appeal  to  him  it  she  should  want  a  friend, 
Margaret  after  this  blow  accepts  and  wears  a  ring  given  her  by 

Dudley _ “a  serpent  twisted  round  in  a  coil  with  diamond  eyes 

that  sparkled  in  the  moonlight” — and  Valentin,  who  sees  it  on 
her  finger,  contents  himself  with  flinging  it  away,  hut  makes  no 
declaration  of  his  love.  One  honest' word  would  have  blown  the 
whole  cloud  to  the  winds,  and  have  cleared  up  the  mistake  ;  hut 
no  one  had  the  courage  or  the  common  sense  to  speak,  and  the 
melodrama  of  jealousies  and  scowlings,  heartbreakings,  and  wan 
smiles  °"oes  on  to  the  end.  It  is  odd  that  both  Lotta  feenden  and 
Margaret  Hoffman  should  have  confessed  their  love  for 
Valentin  to  Dudley  Vane ;  the  young  fellow  whose  life  he  had 
saved,  at  the  risk  of  his  own,  and  who  has  repaid  him  by  the 
blackest  ingratitude,  by  personal  hatred,  and  by  the  last  crowning 
act  of  treachery  in  trying  to  steal  his  love  from  him.  _ 

Part  of  the  plot  turns  on  the  stale  device  of  a  will  concealed  in 
a  secret  drawer.  Old  Sir  Gilbert  Vane  directs  that,  if  his  nephew 
Dudley  marries  the  German  girl  (Margaret  Ilofirnan)  of  whom 
he  has  heard,  he  is  to  he  disinherited.  An  old  friend,  one  Mr. 
Mortimer,  and  the  man-servant  Douglas  witness  this  will,  and 
after  its  execution  Sir  Gilbert  totters  up  irom  bed  when  he  is 
alone,  and  conceals  it  in  a  secret  drawer  in  an  old  cabinet.  After¬ 
wards  relenting,  he  writes  so  far  as  “  I  do  not  wish  Dudley  dis- 
juhe—  ”  when  he  dies.  By  a  not  very  likely  chance  the  old 
cabinet  containing  the  secret  drawer  and  the  will  falls  into  the 
possession  ol  Valentin  von  Broderodc,  who  finds  it,  and  holds  it 
as  a  rod  in  pickle— -and  pretty  strong  pickle  too  over  the  head  of 
his  faithless  Queen  Daisy,  now  Lady  Vane.  When,  nearly  mad, 
she  complains  to  him  of  the  dastardly  murder  of  her  big  dog  Fritz, 
and  says  that  she  hates  her  husband  and  their  place  Froghambury, 
u  pressed  excitement  almost  mastered  \  alentin,  who  has  the 
will  in  his  pocket : 

“  You  are  punished,  Marmot,”  said  he,  at  last. 

She  was  astonished.  Did  lie  sec  it  so  ?  Had  she  really  ever  caused  him 
pain  ?  had  lie  ever  felt  anything,  any  disappointment  in  any  human  being 
as  she  had  felt  ?  had  he  too  felt  shipwreck  ?  had  he  too  felt  alone  ?  Un¬ 
consciously,  in  her  impotent  regret,  .she  dre’.v  nearer  to  him. 

“  And  now  you  hate  him  ?  ”  asked  he. 

She  nodded  her  head  slowly. 

“  And  he  hates  me.” 

“  Shall  I  help  you  to  vengeance  ?  ” 

She  stared.  What  did  lie  mean  ?  .... 

“  Yr on  don’t  care  about  Froghambury,  or  for  money,  or  for  position  do 
you  ?  ” 

He  stood  looking  down  into  her  puzzled  taec. 


“  I  hate  Froghambury.” 

“  Would  you  like  to  be  poor,  so  long  as  you  had  sympathy  and  happiness 
and  kindness  instead - ” 

“  Sympathy  and  happiness  and  kindness,”  stammered  she,  catching  at 

the  words.  .  . 

«  Nay,  Margaret,  I  will  tell  you,”  said  he,  suddenly  changing  his  tone. 
“You  are  quite  poor;  you  have  nothing.  Froghambury  is  not  yours. 
Nothing  is  vours.  It  is  all  wrong.  Look  at  this.  ’ 

He  took  the  will— crumpled  and  creased,  even  blood-stained  now— from 
his  pocket,  and  put  it  into  her  hand. 

Things  come  right  in  the  end,  of  course — the  reluctant  heir,  one 
Bunbury,  giving  up  possession  again  on  the  production  of  those 
magic  words,  “  I  do  not  wish  Dudley  disinhe  . 

Another  funny  scene  is  where  Fritz,  the  dog  in  question,  is  swim- 
minginthe  Serpentine, and  Margaret  quotes  almost  all  Hood’s  Bridge 
of  Sighs  to  Dudley,  who  comes  upon  them  suddenly,  and  whom 
she  is  not  glad  to  see.  In  the  midst  of  a  great  deal  that  is  aititicial 
and  silly  this  strikes  us  as  supremely  absurd.  Also  the  first  intro¬ 
duction  of  Mr.  Mortimer  is  as  unlike  life  as  if  the  author  had  de¬ 
scribed  him  with  four  hands  instead  of  two ;  and  if  we  might  ven¬ 
ture  to  suggest  that  “  neither  Valentin  or  Dudley,”  “  who  shall 
we  have,”  and  “  who  shall  we  not  have,”  are  sentences  which  will 
not  bear  examination,  we  shall  have  so  far  discharged  oui  con¬ 
science.  We  feel  some  little  diffidence  in  pressing  these  humble 
rules  of  elementary  grammar  on  a  writer  who  quotes  Latin,  Flench, 
aud  German  indifferently,  though  in  the  latter  she  does  forget  her 
points,  and  writes  Fraulein  and  gnadigste ;  a  writer,  too,  who 
makes  for  herself  a  vocabulary  that  includes  such  an  expression  as 
a  “  twinge  of  flattery,”  and  with  whom  mountains  “glower  ”  on  a 
river  “as  though  they  were  jealous  sentinels  of  such  beauty,” 
while  “  the  bright  water,  now  sometimes  lost  in  their  dark  shadow 
and  now  emerging  into  a  dazzlingly  brilliant  silver  right,  seemed 
to  he  coquetting,  archly  smiling',  with  its  guardians.  I  he  hills 
— which,  we  suppose,  are  not  the  mountains  that  glower  aie 
more  humane,  for  they  “seemed  sometimes  won  over,  as  though 
bending  their  heads  in  the  moonlight  to  listen  to  its  \oice,  though 
ill-humour  grows  upon  them  in  another  moment,  for  they  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  “  suddenly  retreating  into  the  black  gloom  of  shadow 
and  shutting  their  A  ills  to  the  siren’s  song.”  At  another  time  the 
“  waving  tree-tops  seemed  to  touch  the  steel-blue  of  the  sky, 
stooping  now  and  again  as  though  to  waft  a  blessing  on  him  . 
Valentin— “or  as  though  to  speed  him  a  kiss  by  the  passing 
zephyr.”  But  the  old  Castle  of  Sonnenfels  is  more  discreet ;  “  like 
a  hoarv  sentinel,  seamed  and  scarred  with  centuries  of  histoiies, 
it,  we  are  happy  to  say,  does  not  send  kisses  by  passing  zephyrs 
to  handsome  young  men.  On  the  contrary,  it  “  looks  down  with 
something  of  scorn  on  the  idle  youth.’  All  this  may  be  woiidei- 
fully  fine,  and  certainly  it  shows  more  than  ordinary  activity  of 
fancy;  hut  nevertheless  we,  as  “the  jealous  sentinels  of”  good 
English  and  common  sense,  feel  hound  to  pronounce  this  hook  one 
of  that  large  class  of  Books  of  Nonsense  which  others  beside  Mr. 
Lear  write. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

ME.  VAUGHAN  informs  ns  in  the  preface  to  his  contribution 
to  the  vast  heap  of  printed  matter  for  which  Shakspeare’s 
name  is  constantly  made  a  peg  that  “  the  new  readings  * *  offered  in 
this  volume  consist  mainly  of  such  as  seemed  absolutely  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  entitled  to  take  the  place  of  those  which  old  copies  or 
traditional  usag'c  have  made  part  of  Shakspeares  text.  those, 
that  is,  which  seemed  to  Mr.  Vaughan  so  entitled,  for  we  cannot 
believe  that  even  the  New  Sliakspeare  Society  is  likely  to  approve 
of  the  snipping  and  patching  which  Mr.  Vaughan  has  iniliqted  on 
various  passages  in  Shakspeare’s  Tragedies,  among  which  he  in¬ 
cludes  the  First  and  Second  Parts  of  Henry  IV.  The  work,  of 
which  we  have  at  present  only  the  first  volume,  which  consists  of 
nearly  six  hundred  pages,  is  one  that  can  hardly  he  said  to  admit 
of  criticism  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  and  the  best  way 
of  giving  some  notion  of  its  value  will  be  to  select  passages  here 
and  there  with  as  little  comment  as  is  possible.  On  the  first,  page 
we  find  a  passage  from  King  John ,  Act  i.  sc.  I : — ‘ 

Here  have  we  war  for  war,  and  blood  for  blood, 

Controlment  for  controlment :  so  answer  France. 

“The  last  verse,”  the  author  modestly  admits,  “ may  possibly  he 
rjo-lit,  hut  the  language  of  Chatillon  and  the  music  ot  the  line  are 
so"" much,  better  preserved  otherwise,  that  I  propose  ‘Controlment 
for  control:  so  answer  France.’  Controlment  might  well  he 
mechanically  repeated  after  controlment  without  proper  authority.” 
lu  p.  54  is  this  speech  of  Arthur’s : — 

And  if  an  angel  should  have  come  to  me 
Aud  told  me  Hubert  should  put  out  my  eyes, 

I  would  not  have  believed  no  tongue  but  Hubert’s. 

Mr.  Vaughan,  shocked,  as  we  suppose,  at  the  inelegance,  of  the 
double  negative,  would  substitute  “  I  would  uot  have  believed  ■ 
nor  tongue,  hut  Hubert's.”  Again,  .with  regard  to  the  passage 
“ 0  save  me  Hubert,  save  me!  My  eyes  are  out,  even  with  the 
fierce  looks  of  these  bloody  men,”  Mr.  Vaughan  “strongly  suspects” 
that  the  first  line  was  written,  “  O  save  me  Hubert,  save  my  eyes, 
they're  out.”  Upon  this  passage,  “  Arthur.  Is  there  no  remedy  ? 
Hubert.  None  hut  to  lose'  your  eyes,”  Mr.  Vaughan  sagely 
observes,  “  Here  we  have  a  foot  or  a  syllable  too  much.  Ibis  is 
a  favourite  bugbear  of  the  author’s,  who  seems  to  estimate  the 

*  New  Headings  and  New  Renderings  of  Shakspeares  Tragedies.  By 

Henry  Halford  Vaughan.  Vol.  I.  London:  Kegan  Paul  &  Co. 
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rhythm  of  every  verse  by  carefully  counting  its  feet  after  the 
manner  of  schoolboys  hammering  out  elegiacs  with  the  help  of  a 
Gradus.  “  The  blemish  ”  in  this  case  would,  he  points  out,  be 
removed  by  making  Hubert’s  reply  “  To  lose  your  eyes.”  On  turn¬ 
ing  to  p.  74  we  regret  to  find  that,  in  spite  of  the  constant  read¬ 
ing  of  Shakspeare  to  which  the  author  refers  in  the  preface,  he 
has  not  acquired  the  habit  of  accurate  quotation.  In  support  of 
an  emendation  proposed  by  him  he  cites  from  Hamlet,  Act  i. 
sc.  5 : — “  O  cursed  spite.  That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  them 
right.”  A  little  later  on  we  come  upon  some  remarks  which  are 
amazing  in  their  gravity  and  singularly  typical  of  the  author’s 
method.  This  speech  of  Lewis’s  is  quoted: — 

Commend  these  waters  to  those  baby  eyes, 

That  never  saw  the  giant  world  enraged, 

Nor  met  with  fortune  other  than  at  feasts 

Full  warm  of  blood,  of  mirth,  of  gossiping. 

‘“Fortune  other  than  at  feasts ’is  easily  interpreted,”  says  Mr. 
Vaughan,  with  undeniable  truth,  “as ‘other  than  what  is  to  be 
met  with  at  feasts.’  But  the  sentence  is  not  grammatical,  for  it 
should  be  either  ‘  elsewhere  than  at  leasts,’  or  ‘  other  than  what  is 
to  be  found  at  feasts.’  Again,  ‘full  warm  of  blood,  of  mirth,  of 
gossiping  ’  is  not  right,  for  it  must  mean  full  warm  of  mirth  and 
full  warm  of  gossiping.  Two  very  slight  changes  remove  every 
objection,  and  raise  a  more  vivid  image: — 

Nor  met  with  fortune  other  than  what  feasts 

Full  of  warm  blood,  of  mirth,  of  gossiping.” 

The  combination  of  common  sense  with  picturesque  perception  in 
this  emendation  will  not  escape  attention.  It  awakens  in  us  some 
curiosity  to  know  what  Mr.  Vaughan  will  make  of  the  celebrated 
line  “  This  was  the  most  uukindest  cut  of  all,”  which,  he  will 
observe,  “  is  not  grammatical.”  Passing  from  King  John  to  King 
Richard  II.,  we  light  at  hazard  upon  a  suggestion  of  curious  in¬ 
genuity.  In  Act  iii.  sc.  3  York  says : — 

It  would  beseem  the  Lord  Northumberland 

To  say  King  Richard.  Alack  the  heavy  day 

When  such  a  sacred  King  should  hide  liis  head  ! 

“  The  second  verse,”  says  Mr.  Vaughan,  “  seems  too  long  by  half  a 
foot  ....  Possibly  ‘  alack  ’  may  have  been  pronounced  in  one 
syllable,  ‘  lawk,’  an  expression  of  sorrow  and  surprise  not  very  tin- 
common  during  the  earlier  parts  of  this  century  in  some  classes  of 
society.”  Turning  to  the  First  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.  we  find  a 
good  instance  of  a  favourite  theory  of  the  author,  who  has  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  termination  “  ay  ”  was  used  by  Shak¬ 
speare  as  a  dissyllable.  Thus  he  points  out  that  the  line, 

Away,  good  Ned ;  Falstaff  sweats  to  death, 

“  is  of  normal  length.  ‘Away,’  like  ‘  unsay  ’  in  a  previous  verse  of 
this  play,  is  a  trisyllabic  word.”  We  would  venture  to  surest 
that  the  line  might  also  be  expanded  to  “  normal  length”"  by 
making  “  sweats  ”  a  dissyllable.  We  have  perhaps  said  more  than 
enough  to  give  our  readers  a  notion  of  Mr.  Vaughan’s 
production,  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  one  "more 
instance  of  his  appreciation.  In  Act  ii.  sc.  4  of 
Henry  IV.,  Part  I.,  Prince  Hal  says  to  Poins,  “Ned,  prythee 
come  out  of  that  fat  room  and  lend  me  thy  hand  to  laugh  a  little.” 
“Commentators,”  says  Mr.  Vaughan,  with  a  touching  air  of  per¬ 
plexity,  “  do  not  explain  how  a  room  can  be  fat.  It  may  be  so 
possibly  as  filled  with  gross  compauy.  I  presume,  however,  that 
fat  is  also  here  a  form  of  the  word  ‘vat,’  as  in  Joel  ii.  24,  ‘The 
fats  shall  overflow  with  wine  and  oil.’  The  Prince  and  Poins 
enter  together,  and  possibly  from  the  same  room.  The  Prince, 
however,  distinctly  says  that  he  had  been  amongst  hogsheads,  and 
therefore  probably  Poins  had  been  amongst  gear  of  the  same  kind.” 
This  comment  we  cannot  but  regard  as  being,  to  borrow  an 
aesthetic  phrase,  “  yery  precious,”  and  with  it  we  may  take  our 
leave  of  one  of  the  most  amazingly  silly  books  which  we  have  ever 
come  across. 

The  account  published  of  the  education  of  Laura  Bridgman,*  to 
which  an  introduction  by  Dr.  Park  is  prefixed,  should  have  a  wide 
interest.  Not  only  is  it  a  record  of  an  almost  unique  triumph  on 
the  part  of  teachers  and  pupil  over  extraordinary  difficulties,  but 
also  the  history  of  the  gradual  development  of  Laura  Bridgman’s 
faculties  under  the  patient  and  skilful  process  applied  to  them 
should  throw  some  light  upon  what  are  now  termed  psychological 
problems.  Those  who  undertook  her  education  had  what  "was 
practically  a  blank  page  before  them ;  and  from  the  various  expe¬ 
riments  tried,  and  their  varying  success,  somewhat  different  con¬ 
clusions  have  naturally  been  drawn,  as  to  which  students  of  mental 
phenomena  will  judge  for  themselves.  “  The  history  of  Laura 
Bridgman,”  says  the  writer  of  the  introduction,  “  casts  some  light 
on  the  doctrine  of  intuitions  ....  As  she  had  never  thought  of 
an  infinite  mind,  so  she  had  never  thought  of  an  eternal  duration  ” ; 
and  when,  before  she  had  received  any  religious  instruction,  she 
described  the  horror  which  she  had  felt,  when  seven 
years  old,  at  touching  a  corpse,  it  seemed  that  her  sensations 
referred  entirely  to  physical  disgust— to  the  sense  of  touch— 
and  that  she  had  no  notion  of  the  meaning  of  death,  and  con¬ 
sequently  none  of  immortality,  as  the  word  is  generally  understood. 

“  She  expected  to  exist  from  day  to  day,  as  she  expected  that  the 
earth  would  continue  from  day  to  day.”  The  writer  of  the  book 

*  Life  and  Education  of  Laura  Dewey  Bridgman,  the  Deaf  Dumb,  and. 
Llnid  Girl.  By  her  Teacher,  Mary  Swift  Lamson.  London  :  Trubner 
&  Co. 


has  some  remarks  worth  attention  upon  Laura  Bridgman’s  ab¬ 
normally  delicate  sense  of  touch  with  regard  to  cofour.  Mrs. 
Lamson  attributes  her  pupil’s  once-expressed  dislike  of  red  to  the 
fact  that  the  first  substance  to  which  she  heard  the  term  red 
applied  may  have  been  harsh  and  disagreeable  to  her  sense  of 
touch.  “This  leads  me,”  Mrs.  Lamson  continues,  “ to  speak  of 
my  observations  with  regard  to  the  power  of  the  blind  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  colour.  Fabulous  stories  have  been  told,  but  certainly 
among  the  pupils  at  the  Institution  there  were  none  of  whom  we 
could  make  similar  statements.  .  .  .  We  have  no  evidence  that 
there  is  any  inherent  property  in  the  colour  red,  or  blue,  or  yellow 
which  will  enable  the  most  sensitive  touch  to  detect  each  in 
all  materials  offered.  It  has  often  been  stated  by  letter- 
writers  that  Laura  Bridgman  can  tell  the  colour  of  everything  by 
feeling.  This  we  know  is  a  mistake,  and  as  we  suppose  her  sense 
of  feeling  to  be  more  acute  than  that  of  any  other  person,  we  infer 
that  it  cannot  be  literally  true  in  any  case.”  Several  records  of 
what  Laura  Bridgman  said  with  regard  to  her  sensations  before 
she  had  learnt  the  finger  alphabet  are  quoted  as  instances  of  her 
thinking  before  she  had  any  language  in  which  to  express  thought. 
From  these  we  quote  the  first  that  comes  to  hand  :— “  Asked  her 
if  her  mother  told  her  why  she  put  the  chair  there.  ‘  No ;  I  could 
not  talk  to  my  mother,  and  I  could  not  think  why  she  put  the 
chair.’”  The  book  is  throughout  singularly  interesting  and 
suggestive. 


Mr.  Maitland  has  produced  under  the  title  of  Colonel  Fougass 
Mistake  *  a  translation  which  cannot  be  commended  of  M.  About’s 
L' Homme  a  l'  Oreille  Cassee.  M.  About’s  humour  cannot  but  lose 
even  in  the  best  translation,  and  the  least  thing  that  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  a  writer  who  undertakes  to  translate  his  work  are 
care  and  a  close  acquaintance  with  the  two  languages  with 
which  he  has  to  deal.  However,  we  find  Mr.  Maitland  translating 
machine  pneumatique  “pneumatic  machine,”  instead  of  “ail” 
pump,”  speaking  of  Ilippocratus  for  Hippocrates,  of  Bolivet  for 
Bolivar,  of  the  terminus  of  Maza’s  for  Mazas,  and  translating  the 
French  livre  in  money  by  the  English  pound.  Mr.  Maitland’s 
attempts  to  render  French  by  corresponding  English  idioms  here 
and  there  are  well  meant,  but  not  eminently  successful.  It  may 
be  worth  while  to  note  that  M.  About’s  story  has  been  most  need¬ 
lessly  arranged  in  the  English  version  to  fill  up  two  volumes. 

The  seventh  number  of  the  new  series  of  Tales  from  Blackwood t 
contains  “  The  Romance  of  Ladybank,”  an  idyl  of  a  generally  dull 
Scotch  railway-station  ;  “  Metamorphoses,”  an  interesting  story  of 
the  French  Revolution  ;  and  a  piece  of  verse  which,  like  most  of 
the  verses  in  this  series,  is  not  very  remarkable. 

A  seventh  edition  has  appeared  of  On  Horseback  through  Asia 
Minor  X,  with  a  preface  containing  some  of  Captain  Burnaby's 
views  as  to  the  present  state  of  foreign  politics. 

Clare  §,  one  of  the  volumes  of  Messrs.  Marcus  Ward  and  Co.’s 
“Blue-Bell  Series,”  is  a  pretty  and  simple  love  story  by  Miss 
Aldridge,  containing  one  or  two  clever  bits  of  character  and  one 
unfortunate  variation  on  Mrs.  Malaprop. 


Iu  several  volumes,  among  them  Mrs.  Edwardes’s  Blue-Stocking\\ 
and  the  interesting  record  of  Five  Years'  Penal  Servitude,  published 
by  Messrs.  Bentley  and  Son,  we  are  delighted  to  find  that  the  welcome 
reaction  against  the  three-volume  system  of  which  we  wrote  not 
long  ago  is  being  seriously  taken  up.  We  need  not  now  repeat 
at  length  what  we  have  often  said  with  regard  to  the  tyranny  to 
which  the  English  reading  public  has  too  long  submitted  in 
regard  to  its  light  literature.  But  it  is  desirable  to  call  attention 
to  the  excellent  method  of  the  one-volume  series  which  has  been 
now  begun.  The  type  is  better  than  that  of  the  Continental  pub¬ 
lications,  from  which  those  of  the  present  undertaking  differ  in 
being  bound  in  cloth,  instead  of  paper.  If  we  might  venture  upon 
a  suggestion  to  the  undertakers  of  a  scheme  which  deserves  all 
encouragement,  it  would  be  that  they  might  include  in  it  certain 
works  which  for  the  most  part  are,  but  should  not  be,  forgotten. 
For  instance,  without  disparaging  in  any  way  the  living  authors 
whose  works  appear  in  this^series,  we  may  point  out  that  too  many 
readers  of  light  literature  in  the  present  generation  do  not  know 
what  a  Brangliton  is,  and  that  knowledge  of  this  kind  might  be  of 
great  benefit  to  them.  We  may  in  future  have  more  to  say  in 
detail  of  the  volumes  included  in  this  series;  for  the  present  it 
will  be  enough  to  say  that  the  enterprise  is  one  from  which  we 
hope  much  in  the  interest  of  literature. 


Mr.  Joaquin  Miller  ^  has  produced  a  new  volume  of  poems, 
written  iu  his  accustomed  style.  There  is  a  certain  trick  of  pic¬ 
turesqueness  and  force  in  a  good  deal  of  his  verse;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  good  deal  is  disfigured  by  puerility.  The  volume  does 
not  support  the  comparison  of  himself  with  Byron,  which  Mr. 
Miller  made  in  his  novel  The  One  Fair  Woman. 


^  *  Colonel  Fougas's  Mistahe.  A  Novel.  2  vols.  By  Edmond  About, 
'translated  by  J.  E.  Maitland.  London  :  Remington  &  Co. 

t  Tales  from  Blackwood.  New  Series.  No.  VII.  Edinburgh  and 
London :  Blackwood  &  Sons. 

J  On  Horseback  through  Asia  Minor.  By  Captain  Fred.  Burnaby. 
Seventh  and  Cheaper  Edition.  London :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

§  Clare.  A  Narrative  in  One  Volume.  By  Lizzie  Aldridge.  London: 
Marcus  Ward  &  Co. 

||  A  Blue-Stocking.  By  Mrs.  Edwardes. 

Five  Years’  Penal  Servitude.  By  One  who  has  Endured  It. 

A  Very  Simple  Story.  By  Florence  Montgomery.  London :  Bentley  Sc 
Son. 

If  Songs  of  Far-away  Lands.  By  Joaquin  Miller.  London  :  Longmans 
&  Co.  0 
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The  same  publishers  give  us  a  third  edition  of  the  same  writer  s 

Songs  of  the  Sierras.*  ,  .  ,  •  , 

Our  Blue  Jackets t  is  a  record  of  the  excellent  work  which 
Miss  Weston  has  done  among  the  men  of  the  British  navy,  lhe 
account  of  the  Sailors’  Rest  at  Devonport  and  its  various  branches 
is  very  interesting,  and  should  be  a  stimulus  to  further  exertions 

in  the  same  direction.  .  . 

An  ex-Officer  of  the  Irish  Constabulary  %  has  produced  a  volume 
which  with  an  attractive  title,  is  extraordinarily  dull  and 
rambling.  The  illustrations  are  of  an  absolutely  unique  character. 

A  second  edition,  edited  by  Mr.  Whitmee,  has  appeared  of  Mr. 
Pratt’s  Samoan  Grammar  and  Dictionary, § 

A  fifth  edition  is  issued  of  Mr.  Ramsay  s  Physical  Geography 
and  Geology  of  Great  Britain.\ 

Messrs.  Cunningham  and  Mattinson  have  produced  a  woili1]] 
which  should  be  of  great  use,  supplying  “  precedents  of  the  more 
common  form  of  pleadings  in  every  important  land  ot  action  tried 
in  what  may  still  be  called  the  Common  Law  Courts  under  the 

Judicature  Acts.  «  ,.  t  c 

Mr.  Shearwood  has  written  an  abridgement  of  the  Law  ot  Real 
Property  **  accompanied  by  an  Introduction  to  Conveyancing,  ot 
which  the  design  appears  excellent. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Greenwood’s  workft  has  been  to  show  clearly 
the  effect  of  the  recent  legislation  by  giving  such  of  the  provisions 
of  the  amended  statutes  as  are  still  in  force,  and  the  provisions  ot 
the  more  recent  statutes  in  a  consolidated  form.  lhe  cases  are 
brought  down  to  this  year’s  Long  Vacation.  . 

Mr.  Forster  has  produced  a  summary  of  the  leading  principles 
of  the  law  of  joint  ownersbipft,  and  of  the  ways  in  which  such 

ownership  can  be  dissolved.  ,  T  . 

A  sixth  and  revised  edition  has  appeared  of  Mr.  feandars  s  Insti¬ 
tutes  of  Justinian.^ 

«  W.  M.  C.  ”  has  prepared  for  the  use  of  students  a  lull  abstract 
of  Fearne  on  Contingent  Remainders!!  ||,_  with  such  explanations  as 
have  seemed  to  him  desirable.  .  . 

In  Messrs.  Novello  and  Ewer’s  series  of  Music  Primers^  the 
subjects  of  Fugue,  Instrumentation,  and  Musical  Forms  are  treated 
by  Messrs.  Higg,  Prout,  and  Pauer.  .  .  , 

Dr.  Bennett’s  well-known  sea-songs  have  been  set  to  spirited 

music  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Hatton.***  _  ,,  ...  , 

A  third  series  has  appeared  of  Christmas  Carols  fTT;  with  v  01  els 
edited  by  Mr.  Bramley,  and  music  by  Dr.  Stainer. 

The  first  volumeJtt  has  appeared  of  a  new  edition  of  those  ot  Mr. 
Trollope’s  works  which  deal  with  Barsetshire,  published  under  the 
collective  title  of  Chronicles  of  Barsetshire.  From  an  intro¬ 
duction  by  the  author,  we  learn  that  the  stories  were  written, 

“  not  one  immediately  after  the  other— not  intended  to  be  in  any 
sequence  one  to  another,  except  in  regard  to  the  two  first— 
with  an  intention  rather  that  there  should  be  no  such  sequence, 
but  that  the  stories  should  go  forth  to  the  public  as  being  m  all 
respects  separate,  the  sequence  being  only  in  the  authors  mmd. 

We  have  received  a  sixth  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  ot  Mi. 

Streeter’s  useful  treatise  on  Gold.§§§  . 

Mr.  Stanford  has  added  to  his  excellent  series  of  maps  one  ot 
Afghanistan  and  the  adjoining  countries. ||i||| 

*  Songs  of  the  Sierras.  By  Joaquin  Miller.  Revised  Edition.  London: 
Longmans  &  Co. 

t  Our  Blue  Jackets;  a  Narrative  of  Miss  TVeston’s  Life  and  Work 
among  our  Sailors..  London  :  Dodder  &  Stoughton. 

"  X  Leaves  from  My  Note-Book.  By  an  Ex-Officer  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary.  London  :  Dean  &  Son. 

8  A  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the  Samoan  Language.  By  the  Rev. 
George  Pratt.  Second  Edition.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  Whitmee.  London  : 
Triibner  &  Co. 

II  The  Physical  Geology  and  Geography  of  Great  Britain.  By  A.  C. 
Ramsay,  LL.D.  Fifth  Edition.  London  :  Stanford. 

A  Selection  of  Precedents  of  Pleading  under  the  Judicature  Acts  in  the 
Common  Law  Division.  By  John  Cunningham  and  Miles  Walker  Mattinson. 
London  :  Stevens  &  Haynes. 

**  A  Concise  Abridgement  of  the  Law  of  Real  Property.  By  Joseph 
A.  Shearwood.  London  :  Stevens  &  Sons. 

ft  Recent  Beal  Property  Statutes.  By  Harry  Greenwood.  London : 
Stevens  &  Sons. 

XX  The  Law  of  Joint  Ownership  and  Partition  of  Beal  Estate.  By  E.  J. 
Foster.  London  :  Stevens  &  Sons. 

88  The  Institutes  of  Justinian.  With  English  Introduction,  Translation, 
■and  Notes  by  T.  C.  Sandars.  Sixth  Edition.  London:  Longmans  &  Co. 

illl  An  Epitome  of  Fearne  on  Contingent  Remainders  and  Executory 
Devises.  ByW.MiC.  London  :  Stevens  &  Sons. 

5151  Novello,  Ewer,  and  Co.’s  Music  Primers.  Edited  by  Dr.  Stainer. 
Fugue  by  James  Higg.  Instrumentation  by  Ebenezer  Prout.  Musical 
Forms  by  Ernst  Pauer.  London :  Novello,  Ewer,  &  Co. 

*«*  Songs  for  Sailors.  By  W.  C.  Bennett.  With  Music  by  J.  L.  Ilatton. 
London  :  Novello,  Ewer,  &  Co. 

1-ft  Christmas  Carols,  Few  and  Old.  Third  Series.  London  :  Novello, 
Ewer,  &  Co. 

+j+  The  Warden  and  Barchester  Towers.  By  Anthony  Trollope.  2  vols. 
Voi.  1.  London  :  Chapman  &  Hall. 

885  Gold  Translated  and  Abridged  from  the  German  of  Arthur  von 
Studnitz.  By  Mrs.  Brewer.  With  Notes  and  Additions  by  S.  W.  Streeter. 
Sixth  Edition.  London :  Chapman  &  Hall. 

Illlll  Stanford’s  Shilling  Map  of  Afghanistan  and  adjoining  Countries. 
London :  Stanford. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

- ♦- - 

TYORE’S  GREAT  WORKS,  “  The  BRAZEN  SERPENT,’ 

XJ  CHRIST  LEAVING  the  PRvETORIUM,’’  and  ‘‘CHRIST  ENTERING  JERK- 
SALEM  "  each  33  by  22  feet;  with  ‘‘Dream  ot  Pilate  s  Wee.  Christian  Martyrs,  Ac. 
at  the  DORR  GALLERY,  36  New  Rond  Street.  Daily,  Ten  to  Six.  Is. _ 

'THE  ANNUAL  WINTER  EXHIBITION  of  HIGH-CLASS 

X  PICTURES  at  ARTHUR  TOOTH’S  GALLERY,  5  Hnymnrket  (opposite  IIci 
Majesty’s  Theatre),  is  NOW  OPEN.  Admission.  Is.,  including  Catalogue. _ 

qTr  GILBERT  SCOTT  MEMORIA L  — 

Oath  BERESFORD-HOPE,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman. -The  Committee  appointed  at 

(lie  PiUilieMe'etiii"  held  in  the  Westminster  Chapter-house,  in  June  last,  to  erect  a  Memorial 
me  i  uunc  iabt-wu-  m.  .  . .  Krinnnv  nf  sri-  Gilbert  Scott.  ft  sum  of  nearly  £90C 


i  ILUSUICI,  •  Viini..'1-i 

DULPH,  &  Co.,  of  43  Charing  Cross, _ _ _ _ 

jy-  A  L  Y  E  R  N  _  C  OLLEGE. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  begin  on  Monday,  January  27. _ 

TT'DUCATION  in  FRANCE,  NANCY.— Professor  HIRSOII 

Hi  (late  of  Cannstatt)  will  have  some  VACANCIES  after  Christmas.  The  Boys  have  all 
the  advantages  of  a  Public  School,  going  to  the  Lycee,  and  German  is  guaranteed  as  veil 
ns  if  thev  were  in  Germany.— Prospectuses,  with  references,  fo  be  had  at  Messis.  N.  Iilubnlk, 
Publishers,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  or  Professor  Hirsch,  Malzeville,  Nancy. 


A  HIGH  WRANGLER,  a  Prizeman,  Exhibitioner,  Scholar,  and 
XX  Fellow  of  his  College,  prepares  PUPILS  in  Mathematics  for  the  University  and  Govern- 
ment  Examinations.  He  is  open  to  engagements  at  Schools,  &c.  for  a  portion  ot  h»  time. 
Pur  further  particulars  apply  (by  letter)  to  S.  R.  W.,  32  Cornwall  Road,  Bayswaier,  W. 


A  GERMAN  LADY,  fully  qualified,  wishes  for  a  HOLIDAY 

XX  ENGAGEMENT  for  a  Month  from  December  27.  The  highest  testimonials  can  be 
„,„1 1„ tiers  addressed  to  FratUein  vox  S„  A.  M.  Curteis,  Esq.,  Hill  Side,  Godalmmg. 


tenches  Music  and  Singing.  Jtiigmy  reBOlimicuuck*  ay  ““Y.  -vr'"**-,"' 

Rest  references  given.  Expects  to  be  treated  as  a  member  ot  the  family. 
N.  Trubneii  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 


SECRETARIAT. — The  position  of  SECRETARY’  to  a  Literary 

O  Corporation,  now  being  founded  under  the  highest  auspices,  will  shortly  be  Vacant. 

Salary  about  £300  per  annum _ References  and  testimonials,  by  post,  to  X.,  11  Woodstock  Road, 

Bedford  Park,  S.  W.  _ _ _ _ _ 


A  GENTLEMAN,  at  Melbourne,  Victoria,  well  qualified,  would 

be  glad  to  become  CORRESPONDENT  to  a  LONDON  or  COUNTRY  NEWSPAPER. 
Apply  to  Colonial,  Mr.  Bindon,85  Gracechurch  Street. _ _ _ 

TO  LEADING  SCIENTIFIC  and  LITERARY  MEN.— An 

_L  OT  n-ESTABLISHED  FIRM,  who  are  extending  their  Publishing  Department,  arc 
prepared  to  undertake  the  PUBLICATION  of  a  few  STANDARD  WORKS,  in  Science  and 
General  Literature,  upon  liberal  terms.— All  communications  m  reply  to  this  advertisement 
will  be  treated  as  strictly  confidential,  and  should  be  addressed,  in  the  first  instance  by  letter 
only,  to  Delta,  London'lnstitution,  Finsbury  Circus,  E.C. _ _ 

SUDBROOK  PARK,  Richmond  Hill. 

EDWARD  LANE,  M.A.,  M.D.  Edin.  A  health  resort  for  Invalids 
■■  "  Private  entrance  to  Richmond  Park.  Prospectus 


TTYDROPATHY 

-A-jL  Physician — Dr.  EDV 


Physician— xi i .  ,, 

Ibvc'  Turkish  Baths  on  the  Premises 


and  others'.  # 
on  application. 


o 


YERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL.- 


their  Steamers  from  soutnamptoii,  via  uw  ouc* 

Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland  Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices,  122  Lcadenhall  Street.  E.C.,  and  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


BRIGHTON— BEDFORD  HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Y  ater  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

P.  O.  RICKARDS,  Manager. 

FYUD  ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  BOUGHT.— Persons  having 

W  nny  to  SELL  can  apply;  or  if  sent  by  post  their  value  will  be  sent  per  return.— Messrs. 
BROWNING,  Manufacturing  Dentists,  378  Oxford  Street,  near  the  Circus  (late  of  Ebuiy 
Street).  “  The  original  and  only  genuine  purchasers.1  Established  100  year9. _ 

NO  CHARGE  FOR  STAMPING  IN  COLOURS  BY  MACHINERY. 

E  N  N  E  R  &  KNEWSTUB, 

HERALDIC  STATIONERS  and  ENGRAVERS, 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception 


it.i string  — 

Cash  discount  10  per  cent. 

JENNER  &  KNEWSTUB,  to  the  Queen,  33  St.  James  s  Street,  and  6G  Jermyn  Street,  8.  u  . 

rnjiE  ASTRONOMER-ROYAL  Reported  to  the  Admiralty 

J  (August  13, 1870)  on  10  Chronometers  entered  for  annual  competition,  “  M.  F.  DENT'S 
is  the  finest  we  have  ever  had  on  trial."  The  Report  on  Chronometers.  Watches.  &c.  by  tile 
Judges  at  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition  I}I<^TtC'|rron°iTictcr. 

Watch,  and  Clock  Maker  to  the  Queen,  33  COCKSPUR  8  1  KLL  1 ,  L11AKI.NG  UvUoo. _ 

EDENT  &  CO.,  61  Strand,  and  34  and  35  (Within)  Royal 

•  Exchange,  London,  Manufacturers  of  WATCHES,  CHRONOMETERS,  kc.%  to  Ilei 

^Makers  of  the  Great  Westminster  Clock  (Big  Ben),  and  of the  Standard  Clock  (the  primary 
Standard  timekeeper  of  the  United  Kingdom)  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich. 

^  Catalogues  on  application. _ 

HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 

,’S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal  Cash  Prices;  no 'Extra  Charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 
Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  wilh  Terms,  post  free— 243,219,  and  ‘-’-iO  Tottenham  Court  l.oad, 
and  la,  20,  and  21  Cross  Street,  W.C.  Established  16C2. 
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LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


AND-IN-IIAND  FIRE  and  LIFE  INSURANCE  OFFICE, 

NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  BLACKFRIARS. 

Instituted  16%. 

The  OLDEST  Insurance  Office  in  the  World. 

The  WHOLE  OF  THE  PROFITS  are  divided  amongst  the  Policy-holders. 
Applications  for  Agencies  are  invited  from  persons  of  influence. 


IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE.  COMPANY. 

Established  OI.D  BROAD  STREET,  E.C. ;  and  10  s  17  BADE  MALL,  S.W. 

CAPITAL,  £1,600,000.  PAID-UP  and  INVESTED,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


H  (E  N  I  X  FIRE  OFFICE, 

LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON.— Establish ed  1782. 
Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

_  JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  Secretary. 


AJ ORTIIERN  FIRE  and  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

1  Established  1836. 

Office  in  LONDON— 1  MOORGATE  STREET. 

Accumulated  Funds  (December  31,  1877) . £2,215,000. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

rFIIE  AGRA  BANK,  Limited.  —  Established  in  1833. 

CAPITAL  £1,000,000. 

Head  Oeeice—NICHOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON. 
Branches  iu  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Kurracliee,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai, 

Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  arc  kept  nt  the  TTcad  Office  on  the  Terms  enstomary  with  London  Bankers, 
and  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  does  not  fall  below  £100. 

Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz. : 

At  5  per  cent,  per  ann.,  subject  to  12  months’  Notice  of  Withdrawal. 

Forshortcr  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchange  of  the  dav  on  anv  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank,  free  of 
extra  charge  ;  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 

Sales  and  Purchases  effected  in  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stoek  and 
Loans,  and  the  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  ami  Army.  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  aud  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON,  Chairman. 


TTEAL  &  SON'S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

J  A  OF 

BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING, 

BEDROOM  PURNITURE, 

Sent  free  by  post. 

_ HEAL  &  SON,  195,  196,  197,  198  TOTTENIIAM-COURT-ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 

'THE  SOMMIER  '  TUCKER,  Patents  (11347  3141). 

This  well-known  SPRING  MATTRESS,  simple  and  portable, 

Reduced  Price,  from  20s.,  may  now  be  ordered  direct  from  the  Manufacturers, 
HEWETSON  &  MILNER, 

CABINET  MAKERS  and  UPHOLSTERERS, 

The  EXCHANGE,  211,  212,  213  Tottenham  Court  Road  (Exactly  opposite  Goodge  Street), 
or  from  Agents,  whose  names  will  be  sent  on  application. 

G  A  K  D  N  E  R  S-’ 

^  NEW  DINNER  AND  TABLE  GLASS  SERVICES 

Are  Original  in  Design,  Effective  in  Appearance,  and  Unequalled  in  Price. 
DINNER  SERVICES  from  £3  3s.  the  Set,  for  Twelve  Persons,  complete. 

TABLE  GLASS  SERY  ICES  from  £3  5s.  Gd.  the  Set,  for  Twelve  Persons,  complete. 


DINNER  SERVICES. 


The  Lnnsdownc . 

The  Laurel  . 

The  Indiana . 

The  Forest  Rose . 

The  Japanese  Bamboo. 


£  p. 
3  3 

3  13 

4  4 

5  5 

6  6 


TABLE  GLASS  SERVICES  OF  TIIE 
BEST  CRYSTAL.  £  s.  d. 

Plain  Light  Stem  Glass  .  3  ft  <; 

Engraved  Light  Stem  Glass .  t  8  6 

Richly-Cut  Glass  .  5  5  0 

Engraved  Flowers .  5  5  0 

Engraved  Grass  and  Fern .  7  7  0 


Discount  15  per  Cent. 

Coloured  Lithographic  Sheets  of  Dinner  Ware  and  Illustrated  Gin's  Catalogue,  which  must  be 
returned,  are  sent,  post  free,  on  application. 

GARDNERS,  GLASS,  CHINA,  AND  LAMP  MANUFACTURERS, 

453  AND  451  WEST  STRAND.  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON. 


J.  CARTER,  6A  New  Cavendish  Street,  Great  Portland  Street,  W. 


(GENUINE  BUTTER.  —  The  celebrated  “  RED  STAR  * 

(Extra  Choice)  Brand,  the  shipments  of  which  exceed  14,000.000  lbs.  This  extremity 
fine,  nure  Grass  BUT  1  ER,  specially  prepared  for  use  in  Winter,  when  good  Butter  is  so  scarce 
and  dear,  may  !  e  had  t  •  lOlbs.,  14  lbs, 

and  other  sizes,  suitable  lor  Christmas  Presents  or  Family  11  e.  Wholesale  from 
T.  J.  CLANCIIY,  Munster  Dairies  DepOt,  Cork. 


EST  COMPOSITE  CANDLES  of  TRICE'S  PATENT 

CANDLE  COMPANY.  Limited. 


j^AVORY  &  MOORE,  143  New  Rond  Street,  have  devoted 

much  attention  to  the  Preparation  of 

JpANCREATIC  EMULSION,  highly  essential  for  all  persons 

with  a  tendency  to 

CONSUMPTION  and  WASTING  DISEASES,  as  it  improves 

the  appetite,  increases  the  weight,  and  is  in  fact  a  real 

MEDICINAL  FOOD,  taken  on  the  authority  of  the  most 

_ Eminent  Practitioners,  and  absolutely  indispensable  hi  disorders  of  this  nature. 


J*»)A\  OR \  &  MOORE,  and  all  Chemists  everywhere. 


n ROWE’S  GOUT  and  RHEUMATIC  PILLS  (Prepared 

...  ’.  "VYb'  kccipc-  °i'  i!;1  Eminent  Scotch  Physician)  perfectly  cure  Gout,  Rheumatism, 

Rheumatic  Gout,  l  ams  m  the  Joints.  Lumbago,  Sciatica,  and  all  Gouty,  Neuralgic,  and 

Rheumatic  Pauls  Sold.  Ml  Boxes  at  Is.  lid.  :  post  lice.  U  stamps  ;  I, v  THOMAS  CP  - 

1  met ical  I  hcinist,  49  Princes  street,  Leicester  Square,  Loudon  :  of  all  Chemists  :  and  i 

by  Messrs.  Oakes  ft  Co.,  Merchants,  Madras.  ’ 


algic, 
CROWE, 
in  ludia 


BOOKS,  &c. 


TYTUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY.  — NEW  BOOKS. —See 

MUDIE  b  LIBRARY  CIRCULAR  for  NOVEMBER,  now  ready,  postage  free. 

MUDIE’S  _  SELECT  LIBRARY.  —  CHEAP  BOOKS.  — 


■  ,  .  , . .  ,  ’  . ", . . .  . .  i  iiuusuim  umer  i  onuiur 

\\  orks  m i  History,  Biography,  Religion,  Philosophy,  Travel  and  Adventure,  and  the  Higher 
Class  of  Fiction,  at  the  lowest  current  prices,  and  is  especially  commended  to  the  attention  of 
Librarians  and  Secretaries  ot  Public  Institutions,  and  other  large  purchasers  of  modern  Books. 

]\TUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY-NOTICE.— All  the  Books 

»>  Circulation  or  on  Sale  at  MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY  may  also  lie  obtained, 
with  the  least  possible  delay,  by  nil  Subscribers  to  MUDIE’S  MANCHESTER  LIBRARY 
BARTON  ARCADE,  MANCHESTER  tone  Minute’s  Walk  from  the  Exchange).  * 

Mudie’s  Select  Library,  Limited,  New  Oxford  Street.  City  Office,  2  King  Street,  Cheapside. 

THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW.— The  following  NUMBERS 

...  ...  °L  TIJ,E  SATURDAY  REVIEW  are  required,  for  which  6d.  each  will  be  given,  viz.  • 
Strand  W  C*  81  ’  ^  91  ’  192’  and  639  (c  eau  c°l,ics)— at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street, 


jgOOSEY  &  CO.’S  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE 

Pnn 


Each  Is. 

CAVENDISH  MUSIC  BOOKS.  A  New  Collection  of 


Aianuiactun-rs  ot  the  Fickle-*.  >nuces  and  Condiments,  so  long  and  favourably  dial 
by  the. r  .Name,  beg  to  remind  the  Public  that  every  art. He  prepared  by  them  is  y 
a-s  entirely  Unadulterated — 92  Wiginore  Street,  Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwai 
lortman  Square),  and  19  Trinity  Street,  London,  S.E. 


..uarantced 
Edwards  Street, 


XT  ARY  El ’S  SAUCE.  —  Caution. — The  Admirers  of  this 

r"T",  <elcbrated  Sauce  are  iiarticularly  requested  to  observe  that  cacli  Bottle,  prepared  by 
L*  LAZLNL  Y  &  SON,  bears  the  Label  used  so  mauy  years,  signed  “  Elizabeth  Lazeubn." 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS. 

R  Y’S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 

Guaranteed  pure  Cocoa,  only  deprived  of  the  superfluous  oil. 

Sold  in  Packets  and  Tins. 

Twelfth  Exhibition  Medal  awarded  to  J.  S.  FRY  &  SONS. 


1.  SONGS  OF  TIIE  DAY.  Ten  new  Ballads  by  Sullivan, Pinsuti,  Cowen,  Molloy, Dolores, 
Hamilton  Aide,  Louis  Diehl,  and  Louisa  Gray. 


2.  MADAME  SHERRINGTON’S  CALL  AD  CONCERT  ALBUM.  Ten  Son^s  by  Sul¬ 

livan,  Clanbch  Hatton,  Taubert,  Schumann,  Wckerlin,  &e. 

3.  MADAME  ANTOINETTE  STERLING’S  BALLAD  CONCERT  ALBUM.  Ten 

Standard  and  Copyright  Songs. 

4.  MK.  SIMS  REEVES’  BALLAD  CONCERT  ALBUM.  Ten  Standard  and  Copyright 

Songs.  ° 

o.  MU.  SANTLEV  S  BALLAD  CONCERT  ALBUM.  Twelve  Standard  and  Copyright 
Songs  by  Sullivan,  Hatton,  Wekerlin,  Shield,  Dibdin,  &c. 

G.  ALBUM  OF  DANCE  MUSIC  FOR  CHRISTMAS.  Nine  New  Sets  by  Coote, Lamothe, 
Lceocq,  Metra,  Montgomery,  &c. 

7.  FIUST  PIANOFORTE  ALBUM  (modern  German  Masters).  Eight  celebrated  Pieces 

by  Rubinstein,  Raft',  and  Henselt. 

8.  SECOND  PIANOFORTE  ALBUM  (Modern  German  Masters).  Eight  celebrated  Pieces 

by  Rhemberger,  Baumgardt,  Brinkmnnn,  Seeling,  Grieg,  and  Czersky. 

9.  THIRD  PIANOFORTE  ALBUM  (various  Composers).  Eight  celebrated  Pieces,  in¬ 

cluding  “Caprcra,”  “  Lc  Ju  if  Errant,”  “  Caprice  Hongrois,”  “  Shadow  Air,”  &c. 

10.  FOURTH  PIANOFORTE  ALBUM  (various  Composers).  Eight  Pieces  by  Sullivan. 
Cowen,  Kcttercr,  Thalberg,  Kuhc,  Gollmick. 

Boose y  &  Co.,  295  Regent  Street. 

Paper  covers,  each  5s.  :  cloth,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

T’HE  ROYAL  OPERATIC  ALBUMS.  The  mo3t  compre- 

hensivc  collection  of  Dramatic  Music  ever  published,  containing  190  celebrated  Son^s 
from  renowned  Operas,  including  several  hitherto  unknown  in  England.  The  Songs  have 
Italian  and  English  words,  and  are  published  in  the  original  keys,  without  abbreviation  or 
alteration. 

1.  TIIE  PRIMA  DONNA’S  ALBUM.  Forty-one  Songs  tor  Soprano.  [Ready. 

2.  THE  CONTRALTO  ALBUM.  Fifty  Songs  for  Mezzo®oprano  and  Contralto.  [Ready. 

3.  THE  TENOR  ALBUM.  Fifty  Songs.  r  In  the  press 

4.  TIIE  BARITONE  ALBUM.  Forty-five  Songs.  [/n  the  press. 

“  A  more  useful  publication  than  these  collections  of  Italian  melodics  cannot  be  conceived.” 

“  A  capital  idea  admirably  carried  out.”— Illustrated  Dramatic  News. 

Boosf. y  &  Co.,  295  Regent  Street. 

This  da/,  cloth,  10s.  Gd. 

GPOIIR’S  VIOLIN  SCHOOL.  Edited  by  Henry  Homes. 

K  J  Complete,  with  numerous  Explanatory  Notes,  anil  mueh  additional  text  by  the  Editor. 

“  Our  leading  violinists  have  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Holmes’s  additions  have  so 
greatly  enhanced  the  value  of  Spohr’s  School  that  it  must  become  the  standard  work  of  all 
violinists,  professional  and  amateur.”— Illustrated  Dramatic  News. 

Eoosey  &  Co.,  295  Regent  Street. 


Superbly  bound  in  clo.th,  gilt  edges,  7s.  Gd. 


F 


IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  SPURIOUS  IMITATIONS  OF 

T  E  A  &  P  E  H  R  INS’  SAUCE, 

-■-/  which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public,  LEA  &  PERRINS  have  adopted  a  NEW 
u1;  li^r'^1!?^  o  PERRINS,”  which  Signature  is  placed  on  every 

Bottle  ot  \\  OKU  Es  I  ER.slIIRE  SALCE,  and  without  which  none  is  Genuine.  Sold  Whole¬ 
sale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester;  Crosse  &  Blackwell,  London;  and  Export  Oilmen 
generally.  Retail,  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


Tf^ORTY  HYMNS.  Is. 

-**-  (Weeices  &  Co.,  IG  Ifanovi 


pence,  and  Half-ounce  Packets  at  Twopence,  which  they  recommend  as  the  best  possible  value 
at  the  price.  May  be  hud  of  all  the  Principal  Tobacconists. 


K 


I  N  A  H  A  N  ’  S  L  L  W  H  I  S  K  Y. 

The  Cream  of  Old  Irish  Whiskies,  pure,  mild,  mellow,  delicious,  and  most  whole- 
,,VJ1-lVersa^'  recommended  by  the  Medicul  Profession.  Dr.  IIassall  says : 
lhe  Whisky  is  soft,  mellow  and  pure,  well  matured,  and  of  very  excellent  quality.” 
20  Great  Titchfleld  Street,  W. 


er  Street,  Regent  Street.) 

T>  ALL  ADS,  PARAPHRASES,  and  HYMNS  (not  for 

Churches).  Ancient  and  Modem.  Is. 

(E.  W.  Allen,  Avc  Maria  Lane.) 

By  Z.  W.  IIinton,  Author  of  Huguenots’  “  Hymns,”  Sec. 

“  These  will  doubtless  he  rend  with  the  greatest  interest  by  the  author’s  parishioners  anrr 
neighbours  ;  but  to  the  general  redder,  many  of  the  other  pieces  in  the  book,  notably  those  on 
*  British  Interests,’  and  the  translations  in  the  third  part,  will  be  equally  attractive.  The 
author  evidently  looks  upon  the  cry  of  *  British  Interests’  as  a  purely  selfish  one,  utterly  dif¬ 
ferent  to  the  impulses  which  animated  ‘  our  generous  sires  of  old.'  l  or  his  sentiments  h’ereon 
we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  volume,  which,  as  a  whole,  will  well  repay  perusal.” 

Worcestershire.  Chronidc. 

Beady,  pp.  330,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

TVrODERN  SCIENCE  UNLOCKING  THE  BIBLE ;  or,  the 

Truth  seen  from  Three  Points.  With  an  Appendix. 

Loudon  ;  ROBERT  JOHN  Bush,  32  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 
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OP 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

No.  1,204,  Vol.  46.  November  23,  1878.  [  Transmission3 abroad.  1  Price  6d. 


THE  WAR  WITH  AFGHANISTAN. 

rTAHE  Afghan  Committee  Las  not  been  fortunate  cither  in 
X  its  unconsciously  appropriate  title  or  in  its  first  attempt 
at  active  intervention.  Lord  Lawrence’s  application  to  Lord 
Beaconsfield  for  an  interview  with  an  Afghan  deputation 
seemed  as  if  it  had  been  framed  to  invite  the  courteous 
and  decisive  refusal  which  it  received.  The  Prime  Minister 
could  scarcely  he  expected  to  provide  additional  publicity 
for  hostile  criticisms  on  the  policy  of  the  Government 
which,  as  he  reminded  Lord  Lawrence,  had  already  been 
propounded  at  great  length  in  the  columns  of  the  Times. 
It  would  have  scarcely  accorded  with  constitutional 
custom  to  discuss  with  a  self-appointed  Committee  of  irre¬ 
concilable  opponents  the  time  at  which  Parliament  should 
be  summoned  for  the  despatch  of  business.  Lord  Beacons- 
field  replied,  with  much  effect,  that  his  Government 
would  strictly  comply  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Act 
which  defines  their  duties  to  Parliament  in  the  event  of  an 
Indian  war.  It  is  expressly  provided  that  orders  for 
immediate  war  shall  be  laid  before  Parliament,  if  it  is 
in  Session,  within  three  months,  and,  if  there  is  no  Session 
of  Parliament  within  three  months,  then  within  one  month 
from  its  next  meeting.  The  letter  is  plain  enough,  and 
the  spirit  or  policy  of  the  Act  is  that  the  Government  shall 
in  the  first  instance  assume  the  responsibility,  and  that  it 
shall  not  be  necessary  to  consult  Parliament  until  some 
time  has  elapsed  from  the  declaration  of  war.  The  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Committee  is  more  objectionable  than  its 
maladroit  language  ;  but  its  organization  might  perhaps  be 
allowed  to  pass  without  criticism,  but  for  the  name  of  a 
Chairman  from  whom  it  derives  all  its  importance.  It  is 
strange  that  an  old  Indian  administrator  of  the  highest 
rank  and  of  well-deserved  reputation  should  think  it  right 
to  engage  in  a  popular  agitation  against  the  policy  of  the 
Indian  Government.  It  is  still  more  to  be  regretted  that, 
while  the  resolution  of  Shere  Ali  was  still  doubtful,  Lord 
Lawrence  should  allow  him  to  hope  that  his  contumacy 
would  be  excused  and  vindicated  by  one  whom  he  probably 
regards  as  the  greatest  English  authority  on  India.  It 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  every  circumstance  which 
can  encourage  the  Ameer  to  resistance  is  communicated 
to  him  from  day  to  day  by  his  Russian  friends  at  Cabul. 
If  Shere  Ali  had  hesitated  as  to  the  answer  to  the 
Viceroy’s  latest  summons,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he 
might  have  been  diverted  from  a  purpose  of  submission 
by  the  assurance  that  Lord  Lawrence  was  on  his  side. 

Even  before  it  was  known  that  the  troops  had  crossed  the 
frontier,  the  interest  of  the  correspondence  between  Lord 
Lawrence  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  been  superseded  by 
Lord  Cranbrook’s  so-called  secret  despatch,  which  has  ap¬ 
parently  been  both  published  and  written  for  general  in¬ 
formation.  The  narrative  has  probably  anticipated  on 
the  main  points  voluminous  despatches  which  will  be  cir¬ 
culated  as  soon  as  they  are  printed.  Lord  Lawrence  had 
oddly  requested  that  the  publication  should  begin  with 
the  date  of  Lord  Lytton’s  arrival  in  India.  It  must  be 
supposed  that  Lord  Lawrence  believes  the  present  Viceroy 
to  be  exclusively  responsible  for  the  complications  which 
have  arisen ;  yet,  as  he  knew,  by  far  the  most  deci¬ 
sive  measure  in  the  whole  course  of  the  transactions  was 
taken  before  Lord  Lytton’s  time,  not  by  his  prede¬ 
cessor,  but  by  the  Government  at  home.  It  appears  that 
the  correspondence  to  be  published  extends  over  fifteen 
years,  beginning  with  Lord  Lawrence’s  Viceroyalty.  Iu 


that  time  circumstances  have  greatly  changed,  and  it 
is  at  least  possible  that  it  may  have  been  prudent, 
after  the  recent  advance  of  the  Russian  frontier,  to 
abandon  or  reverse  a  policy  which  may  have  been  judi¬ 
ciously  followed  by  Lord  Lawrence.  The  real  date  of  the 
rupture  which  caused  the  present  embarrassment  was 
neither  1876  nor  1867,  but  1873,  during  Lord  North¬ 
brook’s  Viceroyalty.  A  week  ago  the  statement  that  the 
late  Government  alienated  the  good-will  of  the  Ameeii 
could  only  be  hypothetically  made.  The  report  was  indeed, 
to  some  extent,  confirmed  by  its  intrinsic  probability ;  but 
Lord  Cranbrook’s  official  record  of  the  negotiations  is 
more  trustworthy  than  the  most  plausible  rumour. 

It  is  now  known  that,  after  the  conquest  of  Khiva 
and  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  Emperor’s  personal  promise 
that  it  should  not  be  retained,  Shere  Alt  was  naturally 
apprehensive  of  attacks  on  his  own  dominions,  especially 
as  he  knew  that  one  of  his  family  who  had  been  a 
pretender  to  the  throne  was  living  under  the  protection  of 
the  Russian  Commander-in-Chief  in  Turkestan.  Accord¬ 
ingly  in  1873  the  Ameer  asked  Lord  Northbrook  for  a 
guarantee  of  his  territory  against  foreign  invasion  ;  and 
one  of  the  most  cautious  of  Viceroys  wisely  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  request  ought  to  be  granted.  It  may 
be  assumed  that  the  demand  of  Shere  Ali  would,  if  it 
had  been  admitted,  have  required  limitations  and  con¬ 
ditions.  A  defensive  alliance  would  have  involved  a 
right  to  prevent  the  Afghan  Government  from  giving 
just  cause  of  offence  to  Russia  or  the  dependents  of 
Russia.  That  Lord  Northbrook  thought  such  arrange¬ 
ments  practicable  is  proved  by  his  acceptance  of  the 
principle  that  Afghanistan  should  be  defended  against 
Russia.  The  obligation  which  would  have  been  undertaken 
would  not  have  been  practically  onerous,  because  it  was 
certain  that  the  Russians  would  never  attack  Afghanistan 
at  the  cost  of  war  with  England.  There  would  not  even 
have  been  a  pretext  for  Russian  objection  to  the  alliance. 
In  1873  the  Emperor  and  Prince  Goktchakoff  had  not 
repudiated  the  agreement  with  Lord  Granville  by  which 
Russia  undertook  to  abstain  from  interference  in  Afghan 
affairs.  The  promise  for  which  Shere  Ali  then  asked 
would  have  been  strictly  consistent  with  Prince  Gortcha- 
koff’s  suggestion  that  the  English  Government  should 
control  the  policy  of  the  Ameer.  It  is  true  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  in  nervous  haste  disclaimed  the  responsi¬ 
bility  which  Prince  Gortchakoff  reasonably  desired  to 
impose ;  but  the  Russian  Government  had  nevertheless 
not  withdrawn  its  assent  to  the  compromise  which  had 
been  concluded  with  Lord  Granville. 

When  the  proposal  for  a  defensive  alliance  was  laid  be¬ 
fore  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government,  some  of  the  Ministers 
must  have  known  that  the  rejection  of  a  precisely  similar 
overture  from  Dost  Mahommed  forty  years  ago  had,  by 
throwing  him  into  the  arms  of  Russia  and  Persia,  furnished 
the  pretext  or  reason  for  the  unfortunate  war  which  fol¬ 
lowed.  It  was  nearly  certain  that  a  repetition  of  Lord 
Auckland’s  blunder  would  produce  a  precisely  similar 
effect  at  a  time  when  Russia,  which  was  in  1838  separated 
by  wide  regions  from  Afghanistan,  had  now  become  a  for¬ 
midable  neighbour.  On  one  side  were  prudence,  honour, 
and  historical  analogy ;  on  the  other  was  the  bare  possi¬ 
bility  that  Russia  might  take  or  profess  offence  at  an  inde¬ 
pendent  act  on  the  part  of  England.  It  is  not  known  whether 
the  Cabinet  was  divided  in  opinion  ;  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  who  were  the  principal  advocates  of  a  cowardly 
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refusal.  The  devotees  of  peace  deliberately  rejected  the 
friendship  of  a  potentate  who  was  not  likely  to  observe  a 
mean  between  alliance  and  bitter  enmity.  From  1873  to 
the  pi’esent  day  Shere  Ali  has  scornfully  repelled  all 
overtures  from  the  Indian  Government,  and  he  has 
sedulously  cultivated  the  relations  which  culminate  in  the 
reception  of  the  Russian  Envoy  at  Cabnl.  During  the 
same  five  years  Russia  has  prepared  to  make  Afghanistan 
the  basis  of  hostile  operations  against  India.  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  had  made  Shere  Ali  an  enemy  and  prepared  the  way 
for  Russian  supremacy  at  Cabnl  two  or  three  years  before 
he  hounded  on  the  populace  against  a  Government 
which  was  suspected  of  designed  resistance  to  Russian  am¬ 
bition  in  Europe  and  Asia.  It  remained  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  eventually  for  Parliament  and  the  nation,  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  it  was  safer  to  await  attack  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Indus,  or  to  coerce  the  Afghan  ruler  into 
friendly  or  inoffensive  conduct.  It  would  have  been  equally 
foolish  and  immoral  to  go  to  war  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
making  a  frontier  more  scientific  ;  but  Lord  Beaconsfield’s 
thoughts  and  acts  are  not  so  capricious  or  paradoxical  as 
some  of  his  rhetorical  phrases.  There  was  reason  to  fear 
that  siJomission  to  a  deliberate  affront,  and  to  the  pre¬ 
ference  accorded  to  Russia,  might  be  dangerous.  A  rebuff 
which  was  only  mortifying  might  well  be  endured  iu  pre¬ 
ference  to  the  alternative  of  war.  One  justification  of  the 
war  may  be  found  in  the  audacious  speech  of  General 
Kaufmann  to  the  Afghan  Envoy.  The  Governor- General 
of  Turkestan  publicly  announces  the  determination  of 
Russia  to  protect  Afghanistan  against  England.  If  he  is 
not  disavowed,  the  Afghan  Committee  will  find  it  difficult 
to  disprove  the  existence  of  that  imminent  danger  which 
all  those  who  have  recently  taken  part  in  the  discussion 
admit  as  a  sufficient  cause  of  war.  I11  resolving  to  invade 
Afghanistan  the  Government  may  have  been  mistaken ; 
but  it  was  right  that  the  decision  should  be  made  by  the 
responsible  Ministers  in  concert  with  the  Government  of 
India,  and  not  by  public  meetings,  or  even  by  Parlia¬ 
mentary  majorities ;  for  it  is  impossible  that  the  Indian 
Empire  should  be  governed  by  popular  opinion  in  England. 
The  Indian  Government  has  wisely  prohibited  the  despatch 
of  telegrams  relating  to  military  operations.  Some 
English  newspapers  had  already  given  sufficient  proof  that 
no  consideration  of  the  public  interest  would  prevent  them 
from  furnishing  to  the  enemy  all  the  information  within 
their  reach. 


THE  ATTEMPTED  ASSASSINATION  OF  KING 
HUMBERT. 

THE  attempt  on  the  life  of  King  Humbert  has  followed 
in  quick  succession  on  the  attempts  to  assassinate  the 
German  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Spain.  All  these 
attempts  have  been  strangely  similar  in  character.  In  all 
the  assassin,  so  far  as  has  been  discovered,  has  acted  with¬ 
out  accomplices,  and  has  given  vent  to  the  feeling  of  a 
general  hatred  of  monarch s  rather  than  striven  to  cany  out 
a  political  design.  In  all  the  intending  assassin  has  been 
imbued  with  those  ideas  of  social  regeneration  which  have 
been  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  Internati  onal.  In 
all  the  intended  victims  behaved  with  a  calmness  and  com¬ 
posure  which  befitted  their  dignity.  The  character  and 
antecedents  of  the  sovereign  appear  to  have  exercised  no 
influence  on  the  imagination  of  the  murderer.  The 
German  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Spain  might  be  taken 
as  in  some  way  representing  absolutism ;  but  the  King  of 
Italy  is  as  Liberal  as  it  is  possible  for  a  sovereign  to  be. 
The  simple  object  of  the  assassin  has  been  to  kill  a  King, 
whoever  the  King  might  be.  Something  perhaps  must  be 
allowed  for  the  stimulus  of  fashion,  and  the  notoriety 
of  one  crime  of  the  sort  may  have  suggested  the 
commission  of  another.  But  the  epidemic  of  assassina¬ 
tion  is  not  enough  to  account  for  all  the  criminals 
being  of  the  same  class.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  what 
is  known  in  Russia  as  Nihilism  is  a  disease  which  extends 
more  or  less  to  the  nations  of  the  Continent  generally. 
There  is  among  the  idle  and  worthless  a  vague  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  everything  that  exists,  and  a  contempt  for  the 
standing  restraints  of  morality.  The  criminal  commits 
the  crime  because  he  fancies  that  he  should  like  to  commit 
it,  and  does  not  care  whether  it  is  called  a  crime  or  not. 
He  does  not  want  to  punish  the  particular  King  he  attacks 
for  anything  which  that  King  has  done,  or  to  set  up 
another  King  in  his  stead,  or  to  have  a  Republic.  He 


tries  to  kill  the  sovereign  because  he  has  persuaded  him¬ 
self  that  Kings  of  all  kinds  are  better  out  of  the  way. 
What  is  to  follow  on  the  death  of  his  victim  is  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  him.  The  attack  on  King  Humbert 
does  not  appear  to  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
character  of  the  Neapolitans,  or  the  treatment  of 
the  Church  by  the  Italian  monarchy,  or  the  leniency 
shown  by  the  Government  to  the  mobs  who  have  lately 
been  shouting  about  “  Italia  Irredenta.”  It  has  not,  so  far 
as  is  known,  been  the  work  of  any  clique,  or  band,  or 
secret  society.  Further  investigations  may  show  that  the 
attack  on  the  King  of  Italy  was  prompted  by  some  such 
band  or  society ;  but  it  is  certain  that  all  the  researches  of 
the  police  failed  to  establish  anything  of  the  sort  in  the 
case  of  the  attacks  on  the  sovereigns  of  Germany  and  Spain. 
If  all  these  attempts  have  been  the  unassisted  work  of  aim¬ 
less  individuals,  it  is  obvious  that  no  political  lessons  are 
to  be  learnt  from  them.  It  is  just  as  much  a  matter  of 
controversy  as  it  ever  was  whether  a  liberal  or  an  absolute 
policy  presents  the  best  barrier  against  Socialism.  It  is 
curious  that  even  in  Russia  the  point  seems  to  be  so  far 
considered  an  open  one  that  the  C^sarewitch  is  reported 
to  have  lately  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  best  way  to 
combat  Nihilism  was  to  grant  a  liberal  Constitution.  His 
views  did  not  prevail,  and  it  was  decided  to  make  even 
Russian  severity  more  severe.  But  that  the  heir  to  the 
throne  should  have  thought  a  complete  change  of  system 
advisable  may  be  at  least  taken  to  show  that  in  the  regions 
of  royalty  the  policy  of  King  Humbert  has  attractions  as 
well  as  the  policy  of  Prince  Bismarck. 

The  immediate  effect  of  these  attempts  has  naturally 
been  to  increase  the  popularity  of  the  sovereigns  who 
have  been  attacked.  Italy  has  at  least  rivalled,  if  it  has 
not  eclipsed,  Germany  in  the  fervour  with  which  it  has 
congratulated  itself  and  its  sovereign  on  his  happy  escape. 
It  happened,  too,  that  at  Naples  the  Prime  Minister  was 
present,  and  showed  much  courage  and  presence  of  mind 
in  grappling  with  the  assassin,  receiving  a  wound  in  the 
encounter,  not  happily  of  a  serious  character,  but  suffi¬ 
cient  to  make  him  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of  honest  Italians. 
The  Ministry  will  therefore  benefit,  as  well  as  the  King, 
by  the  misdeed  of  the  wretched  brute  who  has  gained 
notoriety  by  his  crime.  Henceforth  it  will  be  a  sad  neces¬ 
sity  that  increased  precautions  should  be  taken  to  preserve 
the  lives  of  sovereigns.  The  King  of  Italy,  imprudently 
as  it  turned  out,  but  with  a  generous  confidence  in  his 
people,  refused  to  enter  Naples  under  the  protection  of  the 
usual  military  escort.  In  future  it  will  be  wrong  to  allow 
such  precautions  to  be  omitted,  and  thus  a  new  burden 
will  be  added  to  the  many  burdens  which  sovereigns  have 
to  bear.  Such  marked  men  as  the  Czar  and  the  late 
Emperor  Napoleon  and  Prince  Bismarck  have  always  had  to 
be  protected  by  every  device  of  a  watchful  police.  But  then 
they  have  known  they  were  marked  men.  They  have  done 
things  which  they  were  well  aware  would  make  many  men 
like  to  kill  them,  if  any  one  was  bold  enough  and  wicked 
enough  to  make  the  attempt.  It  is  possible  that  King- 
Alfonso  might  have  thought  it  not  improbable  that  a 
Carlist  or  Republican  fanatic  would  try  to  kill  him.  But 
the  German  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Italy  have  done 
nothing  more  than  carry  out  the  general  policy  of  their 
country.  It  is  time  that  both  sovereigns  have  had  a 
quarrel  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  if  those  who  tried 
to  assassinate  them  had  been  the  instruments  of  a  clerical 
conspiracy,  there  would  have  been  an  intelligible  cause  for 
the  crime.  They  would  then  have  had  to  measure  the 
danger  they  ran  from  the  possibility  of  the  attempt  being 
renewed,  and  they  might  perhaps  have  calculated  that  an 
unsuccessful  crime,  prompted  by  ecclesiastical  motives,  does 
such  infinite  harm  to  the  authors  that  they  need  not  seriously 
fear  a  repetition  of  the  attack.  But  there  is  not  any  reason 
whatever  for  attributing  the  attempts  on  the  lives  of  the 
German  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Italy  to  the  promptings 
of  ecclesiastical  revenge  or  design.  Politically  this  is  very 
satisfactory.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  the  crimes  were  not 
due  to  a  wish  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Church,  or 
to  see  a  dynasty  changed,  or  a  Republic  established,  or  to 
the  decree  of  a  secret  society  that  a  blow  should  be  struck 
for  any  of  the  strange  purposes  to  fulfil  which  secret 
societies  are  formed.  But  personally  for  the  sovereigns 
themselves  it  is  terrible  that,  whatever  they  may  do  and 
however  they  may  behave,  there  should  be  in  existence  a 
set  of  half-idiotic  loafers  who  will  try,  if  they  have  a  chance, 
to  kill  them,  merely  because  they  belong  to  the  genera! 
class  of  sovereigns. 
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How  it  should  happen  that  such  a  set  of  persons  cysts 
is  a  problem  much  easier  to  raise  than  to  solve.  The 
German  Government  has  apparently  solved  it  to  its  satis¬ 
faction.  It  considers  these  men  as  the  products  of  a  tainted 
moral  atmosphere,  and  that  the  moral  atmosphere  has  been 
tainted  by  Socialism.  If,  therefore,  the  tenets  of  Socialism 
can  no  longer  be  advocated  in  speech  or  writing,  the  taint 
will  disappear,  and  no  more  Kings  will  have  their  lives 
Imperilled.  For  the  moment  the  preliminary  question, 
•whether  the  tenets  of  Socialism  can  be  suppressed  in  this 
way,  may  be  left  on  one  side.  But  it  is  assumed  rather 
than  proved  that  it  is  the  enunciation  of  any  distinct  set 
•of  Socialistic  tenets  that  has  prompted  the  attempts  at 
assassination.  The  most  marked  feature  in  the  moral 
■condition  of  all  the  assassins  has  been  that  they 
have  no  programme,  Socialistic  or  otherwise.  .  All  that 
•can  be  said  is  that  they  have  been  dissatisfied  with  things 
as  they  are,  and  that  Socialists  share  this  dissatisfaction. 
But  the  causes  of  dissatisfaction  cannot  be  removed  by 
repressing  Socialism.  The  chief  of  these  causes  are  the 
poverty  of  the  masses  in  large  towns,  the  contrast  of 
great  riches,  the  degree  of  education  which  makes  men 
think  a  little  and  not  much,  and  a  decay  in  the  influence 
of  religion.  Repressing  Socialism  will  not  improve  the 
condition  of  the  masses  in  Berlin,  nor  raise  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  education,  nor  bring  about  a  religious  revival. 
The  dissatisfied  will  no  longer  be  able  to  read  Socialist 
journals,  but  they  will  remain  dissatisfied.  They  will  feel 
their  own  unhappiness,  and  ask  for  its  reasons  and  its 
remedies.  What  these  remedies  ought  to  be  is 
quite  undecided  by  those  who  profess  to  guide  them. 
At  the  present  moment  the  German  Government  has 
no  more  vital  question  to  decide  than  whether  the 
return  to  Protection  after  which  it  is  hankering 
will  not  necessarily  foster  Socialism  far  more  than 
its  new  laws  can  repress  Socialism.  So  far  as  is  visi¬ 
ble  at  present,  the  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  is  likely  to 
°tow  stronger  rather  than  weaker  in  Europe.  It,  will 
endure  until  men  see  that  they  have  got  as  much  as  in 
the  constitution  of  the  world  it  is  possible  they  should 
get ;  until  they  are  educated  enough  to  understand  the 
limits  of  what  the  State,  or  any  body  of  men  outside 
themselves,  can  do  for  them  ;  and  until,  some  day  or  other, 
by  the  teachings  of  religion,  philosophy,  or  experience, 
the  sense  of  right  and  wrong  is  deepened.  Meanwhile,  it 
seems  by  no  means  impossible  that  the  mania  for  killing 
kings  should  disappear,  partly  by  the  change  of  fashion  in 
crime,  but  partly  also  by  stringent  precautions  being  used, 
so  as  to  make  attempts  almost  impossible,  and  by  in¬ 
variably  executing  those  who  make  the  attempt. 


AGRICULTURAL  DIFFICULTIES. 

•'I ''HE  strike  of  some  farm-labourers  in  Kent  and  Sussex 
J_  forms  a  perceptible  addition  to  the  prevailing  anxiety 
and  distress.  In  such  cases  it  is  useless  to  express  or  even 
to  form  a  moral  estimate  of  the  merits  of  the  dispute.  If 
it  seems  rash  for  a  body  of  men  who  have  no  accumulated 
reserve  of  funds  to  refuse  employment  at  the  season  when 
their  services  can  best  be  spared,  labourers  have,  like  the  rest 
of  the  world,  in  a  certain  sense  a  right  to  disregard  their 
own  immediate  interests  for  reasons  which  seem  to  them¬ 
selves  sufficient.  In  this  case  the  farmers  have  furnished 
occasion  or  pretext  for  the  strike  by  a  concerted  reduction 
of  wages.  If  a  similar  measure  had  been  adopted  eight  or 
ten  years  ago,  the  labourers  would  probably  have  sub¬ 
mitted;  but  they  have  since  become  acquainted  with 
the  system  of  Trade-Unions,  and  they  perhaps  rely 
with  excessive  confidence  on  the  unfamiliar  machinery 
of  combination.  If  they  persist  in  their  refusal  to 
accept  reduced  wages,  they  will  have  to  suffer  much 
hardship  during  the  winter;  especially  as  the  Poor-law 
Guardians  will  not  be  disposed  to  relax  in  their  favour 
the  administration  of  the  law.  It  appears  that  in  the 
South-Eastern  counties  the  cottages  are  generally  in  the 
hands  of  the  tenant-farmers,  who  cannot  afford  to 
sublet  them  to  any  occupiers  except  workmen  actually 
employed  on  the  land.  Many  of  the  labourers  will  there¬ 
fore  find  themselves  homeless  in  the  dead  of  winter,  with 
no  alternative  place  of  residence  but  the  workhouse.  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  farmers  will  deal  harshly 
with  the  men  on  strike ;  but  they  must  provide  houses  for 
substitutes  whom  they  may  be  compelled  to  procure.  At 
a  meeting  lately  held  the  assembled  labourers  accepte'd  an 
offer  from  a  Canadian  provincial  Government  to  furnish 


them  with  land  on  certain  terms  ;  but  it  is  not  known 
whether  the  proposal  includes  the  cost  of  passage  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  Their  leaders  may  perhaps 
exaggerate  their  schemes  of  intended  emigration  for  the 
purpose  of  alarming  the  employers  of  labour ;  but  the 
Union  has  already  sent  out  families  to  Australia.  There  is 
ho  doubt,  that  the  facility  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  in  other 
temperate  climates  materially  affects  the  value  of  English 
agricultural  labour.  Mechanics  and  artisans  sometimes 
find  their  trades  overstocked  in  the  United  States,  in 
Australia,  or  in  Canada  ;  but  an  able-bodied  farm-labourer 
is  always  a  welcome  immigrant. 

The  reduced  wages  will,  according  to  the  statement  of 
the  farmers,  amount  to  about  fifteen  shillings  a  week.  It  is 
invidious  and  painful  for  persons  who  are  in  comparatively 
comfortable  circumstances  to  inquire  into  the  lowest 
cost  of  wholesome  food  and  decent  clothing ;  but,  if  the 
present  condition  of  farm-labourers  is  compared  with  that 
of  a  few  years  ago,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a 
reduction  of  eighteenpence  a  week  will  cause  absolute  dis¬ 
tress.  Bread,  which  forms  a  large  proportion  of  their 
expenditure,  has  seldom  been  so  cheap  as  at  present ;  and 
no  ordinary  article  of  consumption  except  tobacco  has 
risen  in  price.  The  winter  rate  of  wages  is  not 
the  average  of  the  year.  In  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
additional  money  is  earned  during  harvest ;  and  in  Kent 
and  Sussex  the  hops  furnish  a  second  harvest  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  It  may  be  added  that  the  art  of  cultivating  hops  is  to 
some  extent  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the  local  labourers. 
The  neighbourhood  of  London  probably  secures  the 
home  counties  against  a  redundance  of  labour.  There 
is  a  constant  drain  of  population  from  the  country  into 
the  town,  and  various  kinds  of  employment  for  unskilled 
labour,  such  as  brickmaking,  compete  with  the  demands 
of  the  farmer.  Wages  have  never  been  so  low  in  Kent, 
Surrey,  and  Sussex  as  in  the  South-Western  part  ot 
England,  though  they  have  not  attained  the  level  of 
Lincolnshire  or  Nor  til  am  bprland.  The  rate  has  been 

highest  in  East  Kent,  which  includes  some  of  the  best 
arable  land  in  England.  At  the  best,  fifteen  shillings. a 
week  is  a  scanty  income ;  and,  if  the  labourers  can  obtain 
better  wages,  the  strike  is  economically  justifiable ;  but 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  farmers  had  carefully 
considered  the  question  before  they  determined  on  the 
reduction,  and  they  will  not  be  easily  moved  from 
their  purpose.  In  common  with  other  employers, 
they  have  probably  found  that  of  late  years  labour 
has  become  less  efficient  with  every  rise  in  wages. 
The  growth  of  idleness  among  the  working  popula¬ 
tion  has  been  one  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  results  of 
the  long  season  of  prosperity  which  is  now  interrupted 
or  closed.  It  may  be  permitted  to  the  class  which  is  not 
engaged  in  the  irksome  round  of  manual  labour  to  regret 
a  change  which  it  would  perhaps  be  ungenerous  to  blame. 

The  case  of  the  farmers  is  that  their  business  is  com¬ 
paratively  unremunerative,  and  that  they  are  consequently 
compelled  to  reduce  their  expenses.  Several  bad  seasons 
have  greatly  reduced  the  home  production  of  grain,  while 
increased  importation  is  constantly  lowering  the  price. 
Different  kinds  of  cattle  disease,  and  the  measures  which 
have  been  found  necessary  to  check  contagion,  have  at  the 
same  time  injuriously  affected  the  trade  in  live  stock ; 
and,  as  it  has  already  been  remarked,  labour  has  become 
dearer  and  worse.  Long  experience  has  shown  that  the 
competition  of  foreign  live  cattle  is  not  to  be  greatly 
feared  ;  but  breeders  and  graziers  regard  with  not 
unnatural  anxiety  the  increased  importation  of  dead 
meat.  If  disease  could  be  abolished,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  English  farmer  would  hold  his  own  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  stock ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  growth 
of  wheat  wrill  ever  again  be  as  profitable  as  in  former 
times.  Barley,  which  is  often  a  more  paying  crop  than 
wheat,  can  only  be  advantageously  grown  on  certain  soils. 
It  has  been  said  in  the  course  of  the  recent  controversy 
that  the  farmers  have  in  the  estimate  of  their  receipts 
not  given  credit  for  straw,  which  always  tends  to 
rise  in  value,  and  which  is  not  imported;  but  either 
the  straw  must  be  returned  to  the  land  in  the  form 
of  manure,  or  fertilizing  substances  must  be  bought  to 
supply  its  place.  The  return  from  green  crops  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  value  of  the  live  stock  on  the  farm.  It  is 
strange  that  the  growers  of  the  greater  part  of  the  hops 
produced  in  England  have,  in  the  coarse  of  the  discussion, 
scarcely  noticed  their  peculiar  crop.  No  other  cultivation 
is  so  amply  rewarded  in  favourable  years,  but  the  growth 
of  hops  is  exceptionally  costly  and  both  crops  and  prices 
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fire  precarious.  An  acre  of  hops  requires  an  outlay  of 
between  30?.  and  40/.  a  year,  and  in  a  cold  and  wet  summer 
there  may  perhaps  bo  no  crop. 

As  in  all  other  public  misfortunes,  philanthropic  theorists 
console  themselves  by  the  reflection  that  some  of  the 
numerous  objects  of  their  antipathy  will  be  injured.  The 
speakers  at  Exeter  Hall  only  repeated  and  expanded 
previous  comments  on  the  strike.  The  strike  of  the 
Kent  and  Sussex  labourers  suggests  the  hope  that  the 
landlords  throughout  England  may  bo  compelled  to 
lower  their  rents,  with  the  result  of  making  it  necessary 
for  many  among  them  to  sell  their  estates.  As  the  fixed 
charges  on  the  land  will  not  be  affected,  reduction  of  income 
will  fall  exclusively  on  the  nominal  owner.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  in  many  cases  the  expected  fall  in  rents 
will  occur.  It  seems  that  in  the  home  counties  candidates 
for  vacant  farms  are  generally  to  be  found ;  but  in  other 
districts  landlords  find  arable  farms  thrown  on  their 
hands.  As  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  but  a  professional 
farmer  to  cultivate  land  to  advantage,  owners  will  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  attract  tenants  by  a  reduction  of  rent.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  the  majority  of  those  who  have  been 
born  and  bred  to  the  business  of  farming  will  relinquish 
the  use  of  the  only  skill  which  they  possess,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  embarking  capital  which  is  generally  small  in  un¬ 
accustomed  employments.  As  long  as  any  profit  can  be 
made  by  farming  there  will  be  a  demand  for  land  on  terms 
to  be  settled  in  each  case  by  negotiation.  If  the  present 
depression  passes  away,  landlords  will  again*  have  the 
pleasure  of  discussing  -with  a  dozen  or  a  scox-e  of  com¬ 
petitors  the  terms  of  occupation. 

Landlords  must,  like  all  other  classes,  bear  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  market ;  but  they 
have  some  cause  to  complain  that  in  their  seasons  of  adver¬ 
sity  they  become  the  objects  of  pedantic  spite.  They  or  their 
predecessors  have  invested  their  money,  at  a  not  excessive 
rate  of  interest,  in  a  kind  of  property  which  is  recognized 
by  law.  If  it  becomes  at  any  time  less  valuable,  their 
neighbours  may  at  their  pleasure  regard  them  with  com¬ 
passion  or  indilference,  but  there  is  no  reasonable  ground 
for  malignant  satisfaction.  The  real  cause  of  the  ill-feel¬ 
ing  with  which  they  are  regarded  by  sentimental  econo¬ 
mists  is  that  they  are  few,  and  that  they  are  for  the  most 
part  of  good  social  position.  Above  all,  their  possession  of 
the  land  interferes  with  the  doctrine  that  subdivision  of 
landed  propetry  is  commendable  and  expedient.  The  causes 
which  make  land  a  monopoly  and  a  luxury  are  exclusively 
economical.  The  law  may,  for  all  practical  purposes,  be 
considered  as  neutral ;  for  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
.  abolition  of  settlements  and  entails  would  increase  or 
diminish  the  accumulation  of  landed  property  in  few 
hands.  Complacent  forecasts  of  the  ruin  of  landowners 
are  accompanied  by  the  expectation  that  occupiers  will 
hereafter  become  the  owners  of  their*  farms.  If  the  pro¬ 
fits  of  agriculture  diminish,  farmers  will  be  even  less 
able  than  at  present  to  sink  in  the  purchase  of  the  free¬ 
hold  the  capital  which  might  otherwise  be  employed  in 
cultivation.  Between  fifty  and  sixty  years  ago  there  was 
a  heavy  fall  in  rents,  and  landlords  had  much  difficulty  in 
finding  tenants;  but,  as  other  industries  revived,  agri¬ 
cultural  distress  passed  over  without  any  change  in  the 
tenure  of  land. 


M.  GAMBETTA  AND  M.  DE  FOURTOU. 

fT’IHE  French  Chambers  have  lately  enjoyed  unusual 
J-  opportunities  of  showing  how  little  they  care  for  one 
another.  In  the  Senate  the  Right  has  been  electing  its 
candidates  to  the  vacant  life  senatorships.  In  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  the  Left  have  been  freely  unseating  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Right.  As  regards  the  latter  exploit,  it 
was  probably  inevitable.  It  might  have  been  better  if  the 
return  of  such  pronounced  and  characteristic  members  of 
the  reactionary  party  as  M.  de  Fourtou  and  M.  de  Mun 
could  have  been  acquiesced  in  without  remark ;  but  from 
the  moment  that  their  elections  were  questioned  there 
could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  result.  As  regards  M.  de  Mun, 
no  seat  could  have  survived  the  production  of  that  wonder¬ 
ful  telegram  from  the  sub-prefect  to  the  prefect,  and  of  the 
prefect’s  reply.  The  subordinate  official  had  apparently 
been  instructed  to  ascertain  what  particular  form  of  Govern¬ 
ment  pressure  M.  de  Mun  would  most  like  to  have  applied. 
In  case  he  should  have  no  preferences  upon  this  point,  the 
S'lb-prefect  seems  to  harm  been  further  directed  to  ask  him 
whether  a  local  agricultural  society,  the  members  of  which 


presumably  supported  his  opponents,  should  be  dissolved. 
It  turned  out,  however, that  M.  deMun  had  adecided  opinion 
ol  his  own  upon  this  point,  and  accordingly  the  sub-prefect 
telegraphed  that  M.  de  Mun  would  prefer  judicial  proceed¬ 
ings  being  taken  against  the  president  of  the  society. 
It  was  all  one  to  the  authorities  whether  prosecution  or 
dissolution  were  the  course  adopted,  and  the  sub-prefect 
was  ordered  by  telegram  to  instruct  the  public  prosecutor 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  carry  out  the  official  candi¬ 
date  s  wish.  1  his  incident  may  not  have  influenced  a 
single  vote  ;  but,  inasmuch  as  M.  de  Mun  was  returned,  it 
is  impossible  to  feel  any  certainty  upon  this  head.  As 
when  he  again  comes  forward  as  a  candidate  he  will  not 
be  consulted  upon  the  nature  of  the  coercion  to  be  applied 
to  his  opponents,  he  will  now  have  an  occasion  of  proving 
to  the  Chamber  that  his  election  was  annulled  without 
real  cause.  As  regards  M.  de  Fouetou,  there  was  no  need 
tor  the  production  of  specific  instances  of  pressure  by  the 
Government.  M.  de  Fouetou  was  the  principal  instru¬ 
ment  in  all  the  pressure  which  has  been  shown  to  have 
been  used,  and  he  is  not  likely  to  have  left  untried  in 
his  own  case  an  expedient  to  which  he  resorted  so  freely 
in  the  case  of  others.  Every  fresh  seat  that  has  been 
declared  vacant  on  the  g'round  of  undue  influence  was 
another  charge  set  down  as  proved  against  the  man  at 
whose  instance  this  undue  influence  had  been  exerted. 
Even  apart  from  such  facts  as  that  he  had  obtained  the 
arrest  of  an  important  clectoi’,  and  kept  him  in  confine¬ 
ment  until  the  election  was  over,  M.  de  Fourtou  would 
certainly  have  been  unseated.  Nothing  short  of  a  de¬ 
termination  on  the  part  of  the  Left  to  contest  no  more 
returns  could  possibly  have  saved  him. 

The  debate  on  M.  de  Fouktou’s  election  was  enlivened 
by  one  of  those  scenes  which  have  happily  been  less  com¬ 
mon  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  than  in  the  National 
Assembly.  M.  de  Fourtou  described  M.  Gambetta’s 
speech  at  Romans  "as  a  declaration  of  war  against  all 
Frenchmen  who  are  not  Republicans.  M.  Gambetta  at 
once  surrendered  himself  to  real  or  simulated  indignation, 
and  declared  that  M.  DE  Fourtou’s  statement  was  a  lie. 
M.  Gr£vy  then  interposed  somewhat  in  the  tone  in  which 
the  proprietor  of  a  school  might  take  a  popular  boy  to  task 
for  insulting  an  usher  under  notice  to  leave.  He  tells 
him  that  the  expression  he  has  just  used  must  not  be  uttered 
in  the  Chamber,  and  then  tries  to  take  the  edge  off  the 
censure  by  expressing  his  conviction  that  M.  Gambetta  him¬ 
self  will  acknowledge  that  his  language  was  unparliamentary. 
M.  Gambetta  at  first  refused  to  withdraw  the  word  unless 
“  the  man  in  the  tribune  reverted  to  the  truth  ”  ;  and  31 . 
Grevy  rejoined,  in  effect,  that,  without  presuming  to  have 
an  idea  upon  the  justice  of  M.  Gambetta’s  accusation  ol' 
falsehood,  the  rules  of  the  Chamber  required  it  to  be 
made  in  Parliamentary  fashion.  M.  Gambetta  then  con¬ 
descended  to  patronize  M.  Gei2vy  to  the  extent  of  admit¬ 
ting  this  last  remark  to  be  well  founded ;  and,  not  to  be 
outdone  in  politeness,  consented  to  withdraw  the  word 
“for  the  sake  of  the  rules.”  If  M.  Gambetta  proposes 
to  fight  a  duel  every  time  that  a  Bonapartist  sends  him  a 
challenge,  he  will  have  either  to  put  a  very  strict  guard 
on  his  tongue,  or  to  run  risks  which,  even  at  thirty-five 
paces,  may  not  always  be  without  consequences  which 
would  be  exceedingly  unfortunate.  The  whole  incident  is  far 
more  creditable  to  31.  de  Fourtou,  who  to  all  appearance 
kept  his  temper,  than  to  M.  Gambetta,  who  either  lost  or 
pretended  to  lose  it,  or  to  M.  GeIsvy,  who  seemed  to  feel 
that,  with  so  big  a  fly  as  M.  Gambetta  entangled  in  a  web 
of  Parliamentary  rules,  they  might  perhaps  break  under 
the  strain. 

It  is  plain  that  the  events  of  the  last  few  days  have 
intensified  the  mutual  hatred  of  the  Right  and  the  Left. 
The  defiance  of  all  compromise  which  was  shown  in  the 
election  of  the  Life  Senators  and  in  the  speeches  of  M.  de 
Mun  and  M.  de  Fourtou,  together  with  the  determination 
to  show  no  mercy  to  members  of  the  Right  wherever  there 
is  any  presentable  reason  for  suspecting  the  validity  of  the 
election,  abundantly  prove  this.  It  is  not  in  itself  a 
matter  for  much  surprise,  perhaps  not  even  for  much 
regret.  The  addition  of  three  new  Life  Senators  to  the 
Right  will  not  affect  the  position  of  parties  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature  after  the  5th  of  January  next,  and  it  is  no  harm 
that  Governments  should  be  taught  that,  unless  official 
pressure  at  elections  is  certain  to  return  a  Ministerial 
majority — in  which  case  it  is  probably  unnecessary — it  is 
certain  to  make  the  ex- Ministerial  minority  still  smaller 
than  it  need  otherwise  have  been.  The  lesson  is  a 
sufficiently  obvious  one,  but  French  Governments 
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have  not  been  too  disposed  to  learn  it.  Although, 
however,  the  widening  of  the  gulf  which  divides 
the  Right  from  the  Left  is  in  itself  unimportant,  it  may 
not  he  unimportant  in  its  results.  The  Paris  Cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Times,  who  is  usually  well  informed 
upon  the  policy  of  the  Cabinet,  considers  that  the  effect  of 
the  election  of  Life  Senators  upon  the  Left  will  be  con¬ 
siderable.  The  5th  of  Januai’y  will  for  the  first  time  give 
the  Republican  party  real  power,  and  the  first  use  it  will 
make  of  this  power  will  be  to  divide  the  spoils.  After 
the  vote  of  yesterday  week  not  to  endeavour  to  supplant 
its  declared  adversaries  would  be  a  sign  of  weakness. 
The  Ambassador  at  Madrid  has  already  been  removed, 
and  the  diplomatic  service  will  shortly  be  thoroughly 
purged.  “With  such  irreconcilable  enemies  as 
“  the  Republic  has  to  defend  itself  from,  it  is 
“  nothing  but  logical  and  prudent  that  its  defence 
“  abroad  should  not  be  confided  to  men  who  are 
“  notoriously  hostile  to  it.”  What  has  been  begun  in 
one  part  of  the  public  service  will  be  extended  by  degrees 
to  all.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Republican  party  “  to  fill 
“  all  its  posts  with  men  on  whom  it  can  perfectly  rely  ”  ; 
and  this  is  not  a  duty  in  the  performance  of  which  the 
Republicans  are  likely  to  be  at  all  slack.  It  is  not  very 
obvious  why  the  election  of  three  Conservative  Life 
Senators  should  have  imposed  this  novel  obligation  on  the 
Government ;  but,  if  it  proves  to  have  done  so,  the  Right 
may  in  the  end  be  an  instrument  of  doing  a  good  deal  of 
harm  to  the  moderate  Republic.  A  few  days  earlier 
this  same  Correspondent  gave  a  very  true  account 
of  the  reasons  which  made  M.  Thiers  persistently 
refuse  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  the  persons  whom 
he  found  in  office  when  he  became  President.  Some 
of  these  reasons  no  doubt  are  not  now  applicable.  The 
hostility  of  the  Right  to  the  Republic,  if  it  is  equally 
bitter,  is  far  less  dangerous.  The  coalition  of  the  reac¬ 
tionary  parties  which  has  now  been  defeated  might  then 
have  been  successful,  and  it  was  mainly  prevented  by  the 
skill  with  which  M.  Thiers  detached  this  and  that  mem¬ 
ber  of  it  by  the  offer  of  place  and  income.  There  is  one 
point,  however,  in  which  the  resemblance  between  the  two 
cases  is  considerable.  M.  Thiers  founded  the  Republic 
by  the  hands  of  its  enemies ;  and,  if  the  Government  like, 
it  can  make  these  enemies  play  the  same  part  in  pre¬ 
serving  the  Republic  that  they  played  in  the  first  instance 
in  creating  it.  What  the  Republic  most  needs  to  excite 
in  the  minds  of  Frenchmen  is  a  belief  in  its  stability,  and 
the  fact  that  office  under  it  is  held  by  persons  of  various 
opinions  naturally  tends  to  engender  such  a  belief.  The 
very  people  who  might  have  been  expected  to  disown  the 
Republic  are  seen  to  be  enlisted  in  its  service,  and  unless 
the  evidence  that  they  have  only  done  so  with  the  intention 
of  using  their  opportunities  of  doing  mischief  to  better 
advantage  is  exceptionally  conclusive,  it  will  always  be  con¬ 
sidered  that  to  take  office  under  a  Government  implies  at  the 
least  a  conviction  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  plot  against  it  any 
longer.  The  longer  the  Republic  remains  the  recognized  and 
established  Government  of  France,  the  stronger  this  pre¬ 
sumption  will  become.  There  is  no  need  for  the  Republic 
to  forego  this  advantage,  because  it  would  be  easy  to  take 
care  that  only  approved  Republicans  were  placed  in 
positions  which  would  give  them  any  real  power  of 
thwarting  the  policy  of  the  Government.  In  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  cases  the  unmolested  officials  would 
have  no  means  of  doing  anything  beyond  rendering  that 
undesigned  homage  to  the  powers  that  be  which  is  involved 
in  obeying  their  orders  and  taking  their  money.  By 
proscribing  every  official  who  does  not  come  up  to  the 
latest  Republican  standard,  a  large  amount  of  discontent 
and  irritation  will  be  excited  without  any  equivalent  gain. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  TROUBLES. 

T  is  unfortunate  that  a  petty  war  in  South  Africa 
should  coincide  in  time  with  the  more  serious  struggle 
on  the  North-Western  frontier  of  India.  Successive 
conflicts  with  different  tribes  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
English  possessions,  while  they  furnish  the  strongest 
reason  for  confederation,  may  perhaps  for  the  present 
render  it  unpalatable  to  those  settlements  which  are  not 
immediately  engaged  in  the  struggle.  The  Caffres  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  Colony  have  been  subdued 
for  the  time,  and  the  Transvaal  has  now  become  the  seat 
of  war.  The  cause  of  quarrel  with  Secocoeni,  though  it 
is  imperfectly  understood,  probably  consists  in  the  occupa¬ 


tion  by  Dutch  farmers  of  portions  of  the  territory  which 
he  claims.  His  former  invasion  of  the  Transvaal  was  the 
occasion  of  the  annexation  which  was  effected  with  the 
sanction  of  Lord  Carnarvon  by  Sir  TiiEOi’niLUS  Siiepstove. 
The  Dutch  forces  had  been  defeated,  and  the  comparative 
success  of  their  native  allies  formed  an  additional  reason 
for  anxiety.  There  was  reason  to  fear  that  hostilities 
might  extend  into  the  English  settlements,  and  it 
was  thought  that  a  strong  and  impartial  Government  would 
be  able  to  repress  the  chronic  squabbles  on  the  border. 
Secocoeni,  who  at  the  time  professed  friendly  feelings  to 
the  English  authorities,  has  probably  been  disappointed 
by  their  maintenance  of  the  claims  of  the  Dutch  settlers. 
He  has  now  once  more  invaded  the  Transvaal;  and  the 
Swazies  refuse  to  renew  their  former  alliance  with  the 
colonists.  Lord  Chelmsford  is  occupied  in  preparations 
for  the  campaign  ;  but  he  is  exposed  to  much  scarcity  of 
transport  by  reason  of  a  drought  and  of  the  consequent 
want  of  pasture  for  the  oxen.  The  country  of  the  hostile 
chief  is  difficult  of  access,  and  it  is  said  that  he  is  well 
provided  with  firearms.  It  may  be  assumed  that  there  is  no 
doubt  of  final  success ;  but  the  war  may  probably  bo 
troublesome  and  expensive.  The  experiment  of  annexing 
the  Transvaal  has  thus  far  not  produced  the  anticipated 
result.  The  Dutch  population  has  reason  to  congratulate 
itself  on  the  powerful  protection  which  it  has  secured  ;  but 
the  burden  which  devolves  on  the  English  Government  is 
not  altogether  acceptable.  Nevertheless  the  adjacent 
colony  is  probably  well  content  to  know  that  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  territory  is  protected  by  English  troops,  when 
Natal  itself  is  threatened  by  a  still  more  formidable  enemy. 

Secocoeni  is  connected  by  some  bond  of  dependency  or 
allegiance  with  Cetiwayo,  King  of  the  Zulus,  who  arc 
considered  the  most  warlike  of  the  South  African  tribes. 
It  is  said  that  the  whole  population  is  organized  as  an 
army ;  and  the  confidence  of  the  troops  in  their  own 
prowess  has  been  confirmed  by  frequent  success  in  native' 
wars.  The  present  King,  or  chief,  on  his  accession  to 
power  four  or  five  years  ago,  proclaimed  his  intention  of 
engaging  in  war  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  military 
glory.  During  the  former  contest  in  the  Transvaal  he 
assumed  a  menacing  attitude,  though  it  was  uncertain 
whether  he  was  disposed  to  join  Secocoeni  or  to  under¬ 
take  a  separate  invasion  of  Natal.  By  the  influence  of 
Sir  Theophilus  Siiepstone  he  was  induced  to  abandon  or 
adjourn  his  warlike  designs  ;  but  he  has  now  once  more  as¬ 
sembled  his  forces,  and,  should  the  English  troops  experience 
any  serious  reverse,  he  will  probably  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  invade  Natal.  Sir  Bartle  Free]., 
who  is  now  at  Pietermaritzburg,  will  not  fail  to  em¬ 
ploy  all  diplomatic  resources  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  ;  and  if  a  Zulu  war  proves  to  be  unavoidable,  it  is 
satisfactory  to  know  that  Lord  Chelmsford  is  reputed  to  be 
an  able  officer.  It  is  not  a  new  discovery  that  large  colonial 
possessions  involve  heavy  responsibilities ;  but  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  to  refuse  protection  to  English  settlers 
in  uncivilized  countries.  Natal  may  perhaps  in  time 
become  a  thriving  and  populous  colony  ;  but  for  the  present 
it  is  occupied  only  by  a  few  thousands  of  Englishmen,, 
surrounded  by  many  times  their  number  of  natives,  who 
ai’e  allied  by  blood  and  language  with  the  independent 
tribes  beyond  the  frontier.  In  expectation  of  a  Zulu  war 
the  colonial  Government  has  naturally  turned  its  attention 
to  schemes  for  levying  native  troops  within  the  colony ; 
but  it  seems  that  the  English  in  Natal  regard  with  appre¬ 
hension  any  plan  for  furnishing  their  coloured  neighbours 
with  arms  and  discipline.  They  will  probably  in  case  of 
war  find  it  necessary  to  waive  the  objection.  Native 
auxiliaries  have  been  employed  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  not  only  by  England,  but  by  other  conquering 
States.  Military  discipline  has  much  effect  in  producing 
loyalty ;  and  in  difficult  circumstances  it  is  necessary  to 
incur  more  or  less  risk.  Zulus  and  Caffres  are  not  the 
only  uncivilized  tribes  with  which  Sir  Bartle  Frere  has 
had  to  deal. 

The  frontier  troubles  have  not  weakened  the  argument  s 
in  favour  of  confederation.  In  a  late  speech  at  Durban 
the  High  Commissioner  once  more  recommended  the  union 
of  the  South  African  colonies  as  the  best  security  against 
the  hostility  of  the  native  tribes.  At  the  same  time  lie 
remarked  that  confederation  would  be  neither  useful  nor 
lasting  unless  it  were  wholly  voluntary.  For  some  years 
past,  even  when  foreign  questions  have  furnished  the  chief 
material  of  party  contests,  colonial  policy  has  by  consent 
or  by  chance  been  excluded  from  the  influence  of  faction. 
Lord  Cardwell  and  Lord  Carnarvon  concurred  in  pro- 
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moting  the  creation  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada ;  and  Lord 
Kimberley  anticipated  Lord  Carnarvon  in  recommending 
confederation  in  South  Africa.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  willingness  of  the  minor  colonies  to  become  parts  of 
a  great  community ;  and  perhaps  the  majority  in  the 
Cape  may  by  this  time  have  become  convinced  that  the 
greatness  and  prosperity  of  the  colony  would  be  increased 
by  its  entrance  into  a  federation  of  which  it  would  be  tho 
most  important  member.  Sir  Bartle  Frere’s  dismissal 
of  Mr.  Molteno  and  his  Cabinet  was  ratified  by  the 
constituencies ;  and  though  the  dispute  between  the 
High  Commissioner  and  his  Ministers  turned  rather 
on  the  conduct  of  the  war  than  on  the  question  of 
confederation,  the  present  Parliament  probably  in¬ 
clines  to  union.  The  Home  Government,  though  it  is 
not  likely  to  change  its  policy,  will  not  urge  upon  the 
colonists  any  measui’e  which  they  may  be  disinclined  to 
adopt.  Experience  shows  that  colonial  politicians  sometimes 
feel,  and  often  affect,  vigilant  jealousy  of  any  pressure 
which  can  be  supposed  to  compromise  their  independence. 
Mr.  Molteno  had  opposed  the  Colonial  Office  and  the 
Governor  on  every  possible  occasion  before  he  advanced 
the  extravagant  pretension  of  conducting  the  war  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  Governor  and  the  General  in  command. 
Against  the  project  of  confederation  he  could  advance 
some  plausible  reasons.  A  part  of  the  scheme  was  the 
separation  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Provinces  of  the 
Cape,  involving  a  probable  loss  of  influence  to  the  party 
which  was  at  the  time  dominant  in  the  Legislature.  It 
was  also  likely  that  the  minor  colonies  would  gain  more 
largely  than  the  Cape  by  the  consolidation  of  defensive 
forces ;  yet  it  seems  impossible  that  the  more  powerful 
community  should  at  any  time  allow  a  neighbouring 
English  colony  to  be  crushed  by  native  invaders. 

The  troubles  in  South  Africa  will  scarcely  provide 
the  Opposition  with  any  pretext  for  attack  on  the 
Government.  The  only  measure  which  admits  of  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  was  the  annexation  of  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  by  Lord  Carnarvon,  who  is  no  longer  either  a 
member  or  a  friend  of  the  Government.  Sir  Michael 
Hicks  Beach  is  not  known  to  have  done  anything  new, 
except  as  far  as  it  may  have  been  his  duty  to  take 
precautions  against  native  enemies.  The  contention 
that  the  colonists  ought  to  provide  for  their  own  defence 
would  not  bo  popular;  and  discussions  as  to  the  merits  of 
quarrels  with  Secocoeni  or  Cetiwayo  would  be  generally 
regarded  as  idle.  A  barbarous  chieftain  with  an  army  at 
his  disposal  and  a  neighbouring  territory  to  plunder  or 
conquer  has  no  need  to  invent  plausible  reasons  for  going 
to  war.  A  Zulu  Committee  organized  in  the  interest  of 
Cetiwayo  would  perhaps  find  a  difficulty  in  reconciling 
its  apologies  with  the  professions  of  its  client.  Tho  most 
reckless  partisans  will  not  accuse  the  Government  either  at 
home  or  in  South  Africa  of  any  desire  to  provoke  a  war  in 
which  neither  profit  nor  glory  is  likely  to  be  obtained. 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  will  certainly  not  quarrel  with  the 
Zulu  King  about  a  scientific  frontier,  and  there  is  happily 
no  civilized  Power  within  reach  of  South  Africa  to  distui  b 
the  peace  by  incessant  intrigues.  If  it  were  found  pos¬ 
sible  to  strike  an  early  blow  against  Secocoeni,  the  Zulu 
King  might  perhaps  see  the  expediency  of  avoiding  a  colli¬ 
sion  ;  but  the  unhealthy  season  of  summer  is  approaching, 
and  perhaps  delay  may  be  unavoidable. 


THE  CULTURKAMPF  IN  GENEVA. 

'3 ''HE  recent  elections  to  the  Swiss  National  Coun- 
I  cil  and  still  more  those  to  the  Grand  Council  of 
Geneva  are  full  of  instruction  for  Continental  Catho¬ 
lics.  The  lesson  they  convey  comes  shortly  to  this, 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  really  strongest 
when  its  policy  is  most  opposed  to  its  later  traditions. 
In  both  these  elections  the  Catholics,  or  rather  the 
candidates  supported  by  the  Catholics,  have  been  victo¬ 
rious,  and  in  both  the  measures  to  which  the  successful 
party  stands  pledged  are  of  a  kind  which  are  held  in 
extreme  disfavour  in  France  or  Italy.  The  object  of  the 
Catholics  in  Switzerland,  and  most  of  all  perhaps  in 
Geneva,  is  to  put  an  end  to  the  interference  of  the  State  in 
ecclesiastical  matters.  They  are  willing,  in  fact,  to  bo  dis¬ 
established,  as  a  lesser  evil  than  the  kind  of  establishment 
which  has  of  late  been  all  that  was  within  th  eir  reach.  Instead 
of  denouncing  as  impious  the  doctrine  that  the  Government 
'o.d  better  leave  each  Church  free  to  manage  its  own  affairs 
:  ter  its  own  fashion,  they  have  welcomed  it  as  a  new  charter. 
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I  The  Government  of  Geneva  during  the  time  that  M- 
Carteret  has  controlled  it  is  mainly  responsible  for  this 
change  ot  iront.  Ordinarily  speaking,  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  Church  has  regarded  disestablishment  as  involvin'!' 
simply  the  alienation  of  ecclesiastical  revenues  from 
ecclesiastical  purposes.  M.  Carteret  showed  them  that  it 
might  also  mean  the  appropriation  of  the  ecclesiastical 
revenues  to  the  use  of  a  rival  Church.  A  law  was  passed 
enacting  that  the  Catholic  inhabitants  of  each  parish  in  the 
canton  should  elect  their  own  parish  priest.  The  Catholic 
inhabitants  naturally  declined  to  avail  themselves  of  a 
privilege  the  exercise  of  which  would  virtually  have  ex- 
i  communicated  them.  The  Government  retaliated  by  re¬ 
fusing  to  recognize  any  parish  priests  except  such  as 
could  prove  their  title  by  election.  A  minority  of  nominal 
Catholics  could  always  be  found  ready  to  record  their 
votes  for  the  candidate  provided  by  the  Government,  and 
as  no  votes  could  be  given  on  the  other  side,  the  result  of 
the  election  was  assured  beforehand.  The  Government 
then  turned  the  Catholic  clergy  out  of  their  churches  and 
parsonages,  and  installed  the  Liberal  cures  in  their  room. 
The  main  difficulty  was  to  find  priests  to  accept  the 
vacancies  thus  forcibly  created;  but  this  was  got  over 
partly  by  waiving  the  obligation  of  celibacy,  and  partly  by 
making  no  inquiries  as  to  the  antecedents  of  the  candi¬ 
dates  who  came  forward.  The  usual  refuge  of  a  priest 
who  has  quarrelled  with  his  superiors  is  supposed  to  be 
the  box  of  a  Paris  cab.  A  parish  in  Geneva  now  became  a  con¬ 
venient  alternative.  Occasionally  these  interesting  strangers 
turned  out  to  have  quarrelled  with  the  civil  as  well  as  with 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and,  according  to  the  Geneva 
Correspondent  of  the  Times,  one  of  them  was  arrested  in 
his  own  church  as  an  escaped  convict.  It  is  creditable  to 
M.  Loyson’s  independence  that,  though  he  held  one  of  these 
cures  for  some  time,  he  resigned  on  the  ground  that  under 
M.  Carteret’s  rule  there  was  neither  religion  in  the  Church 
nor  freedom  in  the  State.  The  Government  was  not 
satisfied  with  setting  up  an  established  Church  of  its  own 
devising.  In  its  paternal  care  for  the  scanty  flocks 
gathered  together  under  these  shepherds  by  the  grace  of 
popular  election,  it  determined  to  spare  them  so  far  as  it 
could  the  pain  of  seeing  larger  congregations  attending 
a  rival  worship.  When  the  Catholics,  being  excluded 
from  the  churches,  built  new  ones  for  themselves,  they 
found  their  liberty  interfered  with  by  a  law  for¬ 
bidding  priests  of  foreign  origin  to  exercise  their 
functions  in  the  canton  without  leave  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  In  a  district  bordering  so  closely  on  France  there 
were  naturally  many  foreign  priests,  and  as  permis¬ 
sion  was  refused  as  a  matter  of  course,  M.  Carteret 
could  feel  that,  if  he  was  unable  entirely  to  proscribe 
Catholic  worship,  he  had  at  all  events  given  Catholic 
worshippers  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

But  these  achievements  only  satisfied  a  part  of  M. 
Carteret’s  ecclesiastical  ambition.  He  measured  him¬ 
self  not  only  with  the  religious  orders,  but  with  the 
principle  of  religious  association.  In  this  he  showed 
at  any  rate  a  truer  appreciation  of  what  a  struggle 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  really  means  than 
is  usually  shown  by  those  who  urge  Governments  and 
Legislatures  to  enter  into  it  with  a  light  heart.  Ordi¬ 
narily  it  is  assumed  that,  if  a  Parliament  can  but  be 
brought  to  pass  a  law  dissolving  existing  religious 
orders  and  forbidding  the  creation  of  any  new  ones,  the 
work  is  done.  The  nests  are  down  and  the  birds  must 
take  flight  or  starve.  The  weakness  of  this  theory  is  that 
it  mistakes  the  accidents  of  religious  orders  for  their  essence. 
It  is  not  large  possessions,  stately  buildings,  or  a  distinctive 
habit  that  make  religious  orders  great.  These  things  come 
to  them  after'they  have  grown  to  be  great ;  they  are  the 
tribute  of  an  admiration  which  has  been  excited  by  some¬ 
thing  which  they  possessed  antecedently  to  their  coming. 
What  makes  a  religious  order  is  its  rule  of  life,  and  the 
influence  which  that  rule  of  life  exerts  first  on  those  who 
submit  themselves  to  it,  next  on  those  who  watch  its 
effects.  This  rule  of  life  may  in  most  cases  be  practised 
with  occasional  modifications  under  circumstances  which 
have  nothing  in  common  with  those  for  which  it  was 
originally  devised.  Who  is  to  prevent  half-a-dozen  men 
or  women  from  living  in  the  same  house,  saying  the  same 
prayers,  denying  themselves  the  same  indulgences,  sup- 
I  porting  themselves  on  the  same  scanty  food,  contenting 
themselves  with  the  same  scanty  sleep  at  night,  and  spend- 
,  ing  the  day  in  the  same  charitable  works  ?  Most  anti- 
Catholic  legislators  have  either  ignored  this  difficulty  alto- 
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getter,  or  felt  that  it  was  insurmountable.  M.  Carteret  was 
more  clearsighted  and  more  sanguine.  He  obtained  the 
issue  of  an  edict  “  forbidding  private  individuals  living  an 
“  their  own  houses  to  join  themselves  together  with  a 
“  religious  object  and  under  a  common  rule  of  life  ”  with¬ 
out  the  permission  of  the  authorities.  Apparently  M. 
Carteret’s  reign  was  too  shoi’t  to  allow  of  this  intei’esting 
experiment  being  properly  tided.  It  will  never  be  known, 
perhaps,  how  he  proposed  to  distinguish  a  common  rule 
from  the  rule  naturally  followed  by  people  living  in 
common.  To  eat  the  same  food  at  the  same  hour  is  part 
of  a  common  rule  of  life,  but  it  is  scrupulously  adhered  to 
by  persons  who  live  en  pension  at  hotels.  To  get  up  and 
o-o  to  bed  at  the  same  hours  is  part  of  a  common  rule  of 
life,  but  the  children  in  every  well-regulated  family 
have  to  observe  it ;  and,  if  the  master  of  the  house 
chose  to  make  it  a  condition  of  any  one’s  being  his 
guest,  how  could  M.  Carteret  prevent  it  ?  Probably  he 
hoped  that  the  words  “with  a  religious  object  ”  would 
have  kept  the  Government  out  of  ti’ouble,  and  that  no 
one  whose  common  l’ule  was  not  of  this  character  would 
be  interfered  with.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  in  making 
this  calculation  he  would  have  put  too  much  faith  in  the 
intelligence  of  the  Genevan  police.  The  wearing  of 
ecclesiastical  garments  in  public  was  forbidden  by  another 
law,  but  on  the  only  occasion  on  which  it  was  put  in  force 
the  magistrate  was  unable  to  pronounce  whether  it  was  a 
soutane  or  an  Invei’ness  cape,  and  the  expei’ts  whom  he 
called  in  either  were,  or  professed  to  be,  unable  to  help 
him  to  a  decision.  Supposing  that,  besides  having  to 
decide  the  nature  of  the  particular  garment,  the 
magistrate  had  had  to  decide  whether  the  par¬ 
ticular  garment,  be  it  soutane  or  cape,  had  been 
worn  with  a  religious  object,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
difficulty  of  coming  to  a  conclusion  would  have  been 
increased,  not  diminished.  In  the  case  of  persons  charged 
with  the  offence  of  living  in  common  with  a  religious 
object,  how  would  the  presence  of  the  obnoxious  motive 
have  been  proved  ?  In  the  nature  of  things  there  seems 
to  be  no  means  of  distinguishing  accurately  those  who  deny 
themselves  luxurious  or  soft  beds  with  a  religious  object, 
from  those  who  abstain  from  these  things  because  it  suits 
their  health.  If  M.  Carteret  had  been  in  power  long 
enough,  he  might  have  trained  up  a  body  of  detectives 
for  whose  ingenuity  even  this  trial  wooild  not  have  been 
too  great,  but  for  the  present  even  his  admirers  may 
admit  that  his  ambition  ran  a  serious  risk  of  overleaping 
itself. 

Geneva,  under  M.  Carteret,  was  only  an  object  of  feeble 
imitation  to  the  politicians  who  managed  the  affairs  of  the 
Confederation.  Bait  they  copied  him  so  far  as  circum¬ 
stances  permitted,  and  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the 
wave  of  reaction  which  has  proved  so  fatal  to  the  model 
should  not  have  allowed  the  copyist  to  escape.  The  anti- 
Catholic  party  has  been  defeated  throughout  Switzerland, 
and  even  if  M.  Carteret  had  been  one  of  those  Jesuits  of 
the  short  robe  who  play  so  formidable  a  part  in  the 
Wandering  Jew ,  he  would  probably  have  found  the  tide 
too  strong  for  him.  The  Swiss  Catholics  appear  to  have 
acted  with  very  great  prudence.  Occasionally  at  Geneva  they 
came  in  contact  with  the  authorities,  but,  on  the  whole, 
the  time  of  their  persecution  was  a  time  of  obedience  and 
submission,  the  deserved  fruits  of  which  have  now  been 
gathered  in. 


GOLD  IN  INDIA. 

IN  the  course  of  last  week  a  telegram  from  Bombay 
announced  a  discovery  in  the  Madras  Presidency 
which,  if  it  be  not  exaggerated,  may  possibly  be  destined 
to  affect  very  profoundly  the  future  of  India,  and  even  to 
exert  an  influence  upon  the  economical  development  of 
Europe.  It  appears  that  Sir  A.  Clarke,  who  was  employed 
as  adviser  to  the  Government  of  Victoria  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  public  works  and  coast  defences  before  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Public  Works  Member  of  the  Indian  Viceregal 
Council,  on  visiting  the  district  of  Wynaad  in  February 
last  was  led  by  his  Australian  experience  to  infer  that  it  is 
auriferous.  With  the  sanction  of  the  Viceroy,  he  conse¬ 
quently  invited  an  eminent  mining  engineer  from  Victoria 
to  make  explorations  ;  and  the  latter  has  now  reported 
that  over  an  area  of  twenty-five  miles  long  by  thirteen 
broad  he  has  found  ninety  outcrops  of  ore,  varying  in 
thickness  from  two  to  four  feet.  The  disappointing  natiu’e 


of  mining  adventures  all  the  world  over  is  notorious,  and 
not  less  so  is  the  little  dependence  that  can  be  placed  even 
upon  the  most  careful  estimates  of  the  most  conscientious 
experts.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  a  “  prospector  ”  to 
be  sanguine.  We  are  not  pi’epared,  therefore,  to  put 
very  much  faith  in  the  calculations  of  Mr.  Brough  Smyth, 
the  engineer  in  question,  of  the  amount  of  gold  con¬ 
tained  in  the  quartz  reefs  which  he  examined.  Actual 
working  alone  can  determine  how  far  those  calculations 
are  correct.  In  the  meantime,  however,  we  may  accept 
as  established  the  fact  that  gold  does  exist  throughout  an 
area  of  three  hundred  and  twenty- five  square  miles.  And 
the  probability  is  that  it  may  be  found'  possible  to  extract 
it  with  profit.  Labour  everywhere  in  India  is  abundant, 
cheap,  and  docile.  English  rule  ensures  security  to  capital, 
if  it  can  be  invested  remuneratively.  And  as  the  climate 
is  stated  to  be  healthy  for  Europeans  for  nine  months  of 
the  year,  there  need  be  no  lack  of  skilled  superintendence 
or  mining  experience.  The  conditions,  therefore,  are 
favourable  to  working,  provided  the  ore  is  not  scattered 
too  sparsely  through  the  quartz.  And,  if  the  yield  proves 
large,  the  results  can  hardly  fail  to  be  far-reaching  and 
important. 

The  great  want  of  India  is  variety  of  industrial  occupa¬ 
tion.  Speaking  broadly,  we  may  say  that  the  population 
is  dependent  for  subsistence  upon  the  soil,  and  the  evils 
produced  by  an  analogous  state  of  things  in  Ireland  a 
generation  ago  are  there  magnified  and  intensified  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  vastness  of  the  region  over  which  they  pre¬ 
vail.  The  introduction  of  new  cultivable  products,  the 
growth  of  manufactures,  the  improvement  of  the  means 
of  communication,  and  the  large  public  woi’ks  expenditure 
have  somewhat  mitigated  the  struggle  for  existence.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  all  counteracting  causes,  the  destitution  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  is  so  extreme  that  the  failure  of 
the  usual  rains  for  a  single  season  is  followed  by  an  appal¬ 
ling  famine.  The  only  effectual  remedy  is  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  new  forms  of  industi'y  on  a  scale  large  enough  to 
raise  the  rate  of  wages  generally,  and  to  render  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  the  population  independent  of  agri¬ 
culture  for  a  livelihood.  If  the  gold  discovery  now 
reported  is  such  as  Mr.  Brough  Smyth  has  described  it 
to  be,  it  will  help  very  powerfully  to  create  a  new  industry. 
A  rush  to  the  diggings  is  hardly  likely,  for  Indian  peasants 
do  not  change  their  modes  and  habits  of  life  with  the 
facility  of  Europeans.  Nor  does  the  brief  telegraphic 
description  of  the  gold-field  convey  the  impression  that  the 
ore  can  be  obtained  in  paying  quantities  by  merely  scratch¬ 
ing  the  surface,  as  was  the  case  at  first  in  California  and 
Australia.  However  that  may  be,  a  rush  would  be  very 
undesirable  for  the  sake  of  every  interest  concerned.  What 
is  desirable  is  that  the  working  should  be  taken  in  hand  by 
capitalists.  Assuming  that  it  is  conducted  on  a  large 
scale,  it  would  tend  to  raise  wages  by  attracting  labourers, 
a  result  to  be  welcomed  on  every  account.  And  at  the 
same  time  it  would  increase  the  ability  of  India  to  purchase 
European  goods.  The  metal  would  be  exported  to  Europe 
— the  greater  part  of  it,  at  any  rate — and  would  be  here 
exchanged  for  cotton  and  other  commodities  in  demand  in 
India.  The  economic  effect  would  be  to  enhance  India’s 
purchasing  power  in  Europe  by  the  amount  of  the  gold 
exported  hither.  From  this  point  of  view  it  would  be  just 
as  if  the  quantity  of  wheat,  cotton,  and  jute  grown  in 
India  and  sold  here  was  augmented  in  the  proportion  of 
the  gold  exported.  The  effect  in  an  old  country  like  India 
would  be  much  more  beneficial  than  in  new  ones,  such  as 
California  and  Australia.  No  doubt  the  mines  attracted 
immigration  to  these  latter,  but  they  also  diverted  labour 
from  more  necessary  and  profitable  pursuits.  After  a 
while  this  was  partially  rectified,  and  now  the  cultivation 
of  wheat  in  California  and  the  growing  of  wool  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  are  much  more  important  industries  than  gold-mining. 
In  India  there  is  a  superabundance  of  labour,  aird  every 
new  employment  for  it  is  an  unmixed  good. 

It  is  hotly  disputed  among  political  economists  whether 
an  increase  in  the  pi’oduct.ion  of  gold  is  beneficial  to  the 
world  or  not.  The  negative  was  very  ably  maintained  by 
the  late  Professor  Cairnes.  He  contended  that,  as  money 
is  not  wealth,  but  only  the  machinery  for  distributing 
wealth,  an  augmentation  of  its  volume  is  injurious.  It 
wastes  labour  in  multiplying  counters  for  doing  that 
which  the  old  supply  would  do  equally  well.  This  argu¬ 
ment  overlooks  the  fact  that  gold  is  an  article  of  commerce 
as  well  as  a  circulating  medium,  and  that  in  the  former 
character  it  is  as  much  wealth  as  cotton  or  furs.  A  more 
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material  oversight  is,  that  it  fails  to  recognize  the  influence 
of  the  imagination  upon  the  business  community.  What¬ 
ever  stimulates  industry  is  conducive  to  prosperity,  and  an 
increased  production  of  gold  demonstrably  stimulates  in¬ 
dustry.  Let  us  assume,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  that 
the  Madras  gold-field  yields  ten  millions  sterling  a  year,  and 
that  the  whole  amount  is  exported  to  England  and  laid  out 
in  the  purchase  of  cotton,  steel,  and  iron.  The  English 
manufacturers  of  these  articles  and  their  workpeople,  re¬ 
ceiving  this  additional  employment,  increase  their  purchases 
of  American  and  Indian  raw  cotton  and  of  English  iron,  and 
they  also  augment  their  expenditure  on  their  ordinary 
comforts  and  luxuries.  The  tradespeople  with  whom  they 
deal  drive  a  better  trade,  and  enlarge  their  own  outlay.  And 
so  the  effect  is  transmitted  from  industry  to  industry,  and 
from  country  to  country.  India  itself,  in  the  case  we  sup¬ 
pose,  would  benefit,  not  only  directly  in  the  way  explained 
above,  but  also  indirectly  by  the  increased  purchase  of  her 
cotton,  her  tea,  and  other  commodities  consumed  in  Eng¬ 
land.  And  the  new  prosperity  of  the  cotton  and  tea 
growers  would  be  passed  on  to  those  with  whom  they  deal. 
The  greatest  advantage  undoubtedly  would  accrue  to  the 
gold-producing  country,  since  it  would  acquire  a  new  com¬ 
mand  over  the  industry  of  other  countries.  Noxt  to  it,  the 
countries  with  which  it  trades  directly — in  the  instance 
before  us  the  United  Kingdom  more  particularly— would 
benefit  most  largely.  The  backward  countries  last  reached 
by  the  wave  of  increased  industry  would  share  least  in  the 
advantage. 

Another  important  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  the 
vastly  augmented  trade  of  the  world  now  requires  an  im¬ 
mensely  enlarged  metallic  currency.  In  the  thirty  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  the  discovery  of  the  Californian 
mines  there  has  been  an  unprecedented  growth  of  industry 
and  expansion  of  commerce  throughout  the  world.  The 
opening  up  and  settlement  of  the  American  and  Australasian 
continents,  the  extension  of  railways  and  telegraphs,  the 
general  application  of  steam  to  navigation,  the  employment 
of  machinery  in  manufactures,  the  development  of  travel¬ 
ling,  have  all  multiplied  human  activity  in  all  its  forms, 
and  have  created  a  need  for  much  more  gold  than 
formerly.  Simultaneously  there  has  been  a  very  extensive 
substitution  of  gold  for  silver  in  the  cun’encies  of  the 
more  advanced  nations.  And  gold  has  become  the  sole  inter¬ 
national  money.  Hence  it  has  come  to  pass  that,  although 
in  the  thirty  years  more  than  550  millions  sterling  of  gold 
arc  estimated  to  have  been  exti’acted  from  the  world’s 
mines,  there  is  felt  an  actual  scarcity  of  the  metal.  The  pur¬ 
chase  of  70  millions  by  Germany  for  coinage  has  brought 
trouble  into  every  money  market  in  Europe.  And  the  pre¬ 
parations  of  the  United  States  at  this  moment  for  resump¬ 
tion  are  also  causing  perturbation.  If  France  and  the  other 
countries  of  the  LatinUnion  should  now  demonetize  silver,  the 
result,  without  an  increased  supply  of  gold,  might  be  serious. 
Probably  it  would  make  financial  crises  frequent  and  acute ; 
certainly  it  would  tend  to  lower  prices.  All  derangements  of 
the  value  of  the  standard  by  which  we  measure  values  gene¬ 
rally  are  mischievous ;  but  a  fall  of  prices  is  in  many  respects 
more  inj  urious  than  a  rise.  1 1  presses  heavily  on  the  producing 
classes.  Farmers,  for  example,  during  the  continuance  of 
their  leases  are  under  contract  to  pay  rents  that  were  fixed 
when  prices  were  high.  When  a  fall  occurs,  they  are  no 
longer  able  to  fulfil  the  contract,  and  to  earn  the  profit 
upon  which  they  counted  when  taking  the  leases.  Manu¬ 
facturers,  again,  have  to  pay  the  same  interest  upon 
borrowed  capital  whether  prices  are  high  or  low,  and,  if  a 
fall  takes  place,  it  trenches  upon  the  margin  of  profit. 
They  recoup  themselves  by  reducing  wages,  and  disputes, 
strikes,  and  bad  blood  are  the  result.  The  taxes  and  the 
rates  likewise  become  in  reality  heavier  when  prices  fall. 
And  the  charge  for  debt,  public  as  well  as  private,  is 
greatly  enhanced.  Persons  in  receipt  of  fixed  incomes 
— annuitants,  civil  servants,  and  the  clergy — benefit, 
but  none  others.  Thus  a  fall  in  prices,  or,  what 
is  the  same  thing,  scarcity  and  dearness  of  gold,  is 
iuj urious  to  industry.  The  great  gold  discoveries 
in  California  and  Australia  undoubtedly  contributed  as 
powerfully  as  any  other  causes  to  the  extraordinary 
prosperity  of  the  generation  that  is  now  drawing  to  a 
close.  In  the  same  way  the  working  of  the  mines  of 
Mexico  and  Peru  in  the  sixteenth  century  promoted  the 
outburst  of  commercial  activity  then  witnessed.  Of  late 
years  the  production  both  of  Australia  and  California  has 
been  falling  off.  Should  the  Madras  mines  have  any  con¬ 
siderable  effect  in  making  up  the  deficiency,  they  would 


prevent  the  apprehended  scarcity,  and  hinder  the  lowering 
of  prices  which  would  ensue.  It  is  extremely  improbable 
that  the  production  will  be  large  enough  to  cause  a  depre¬ 
ciation  of  gold.  The  generally  received  estimate  is  that 
the  discovery  of  the  Californian  and  Australian  mines 
trebled  the  annual  output  of  gold  for  some  years,  yet  no 
sensible  depreciation  occurred,  and  already  a  scarcity  was 
beginning  to  be  apprehended.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  the 
yield  of  the  Indian  mines  will  be  on  the  same  scale.  But 
possibly  it  may  perpetuate  the  depreciation  of  silver.  If 
the  fear  of  a  scarcity  of  gold  were  removed,  the  disposi¬ 
tion  to  adopt  that  metal  as  the  sole  standard  of  value 
might  be  uncontrollable  ;  in  which  case,  silver,  demone¬ 
tized  throughout  Europe,  would  hardly  recover  its  former 
level.  This,  however,  is  a  speculation  which  we  need  not 
now  pursue.  The  generally  beneficial  tendency  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  gold  production  in  India  is  in  any  event  beyond 
a  doubt - 


NOXIOUS  VAPOURS. 

THE  case  against  noxious  vapours  has  been  admirably 
stated  by  Lord  Derby,  as  spokesman  of  a  deputation 
representing  various  interests  and  places  which  are  in¬ 
jured  by  the  modern  development  of  chemical  in¬ 
dustries.  Lord  Derby’s  characteristic  virtues  saved  him 
from  any  temptation  to  overstate  his  case.  He  is  not 
likely  either  to  exaggerate  the  harm  done  or  to  under¬ 
estimate  the  importance  of  the  manufactures  which 
do  the  harm.  He  began  his  statement  by  a  recon¬ 
ciliation  of  the  conflicting  theories  that  the  offending 
processes  have  been  improved,  and  that  the  annoy¬ 
ance  given  is  as  great  as  ever.  It  is  true  that  the 
Alkali  Acts  have  done  something  to  abate  the  nuisance 
complained  of.  If  they  bad  not  been  passed,  the  condition 
of  Lancashire  would  have  been  a  great  deal  worse  than  it 
is  now.  But  the  creation  of  new  nuisances  has  counter¬ 
balanced  this  gain.  The  vapours  are  not  quite  so 
noxious  as  they  were  fifteen  years  ago,  but  there 
arc  a  great  many  more  of  them.  “  On  the  whole,” 
says  Lord  Derby,  “  the  one  circumstance  is  balanced 
“  by  the  other.  I  do  not  know,  therefore,  that  the 
“  nuisance  is  less.  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  it 
“  is,  on  the  w'hole,  greater  than  it  was  fifteen  years  ago.” 
Anyhow,  whether  it  is  greater  or  less  than  at  some  time 
in  the  past,  it  is  bad  enough  to  call  for  an  immediate 
remedy.  It  may  be  conceded,  by  way  of  precaution,  that 
these  vapours  are  not  immediately  dangerous  to  life. 
Human  beings  can  breathe  them  without  encountering 
any  worse  consequences  than  nausea  and  depression.  But 
to  be  visited  with  nausea  and  depression  whenever  the 
wind  sets  in  a  particular  direction  is  in  itself  a  very 
serious  annoyance.  The  inhabitants  of  large  districts  in 
Lancashire  are  in  the  position  of  a  man  who  has 
swallowed  arsenic  in  a  quantity  insufficient  to  kill. 
He  has  all  the  symptoms  of  being  poisoned,  only  he 
has  them  in  so  mild  a  form  that  he  feels  the  discomfort 
more  than  the  danger.  This  is  not  a  condition  in 
which  it  seems  fair  ihat  one  part  of  the  community 
should  be  kept  for  the  benefit  of  another  part.  Vegeta¬ 
tion  is  usually  more  sensitive  to  mischief  of  this  sort 
than  human  beings.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Helen’s, 
for  example,  trees,  hedges,  and  flowers  alike  show  how 
destructive  has  been  the  treatment  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected.  A  large  proportion  of  the  persons  suffer¬ 
ing  from  this  cause  belong  to  the  class  in  which  Govern¬ 
ments  and  members  of  Parliament  are  continually  pro¬ 
fessing  the  utmost  interest.  The  poor  are  to  be  taught  to 
live  decent  and  healthy  lives,  and  to  have  all  manner  of 
civilizing  influences  multiplied  for  their  benefit.  Yet,  in 
the  teeth  of  these  professions,  we  force  them  to  live  in  cir¬ 
cumstances  which,  as  Lord  Derby  says,  do  not  allow  a  man  to 
grow  a  flower  in  his  garden  or  keep  a  foul  stench  out  of  his 
house.  In  many  cases  the  victims  have  got  acclimatized 
to  both  conditions.  They  have  ceased  to  care  for  flowers 
or  to  dislike  stinks.  But  is  this  a  kind  of  change  which 
it  is  expedient  to  see  effected  ?  Is  it  likely  that  men  and 
women  from  whom  we  withhold  so  rudimentary  a  luxury 
as  air  in  which  plants  can  live  will  be  in  other  respects  all 
that  we  could  wish  them  to  be  ? 

The  proposals  made  by  Lord  Derby  covered  most  of  the 
ground  taken  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission. 
The  first  necessity  is  the  establishment  of  some  collective 
liability  on  the  part  of  those  who  create  these  nuisances. 
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As  the  law  stands,  if  a  man’s  land  is  wasted  by  vapours 
lent  forth  by  a  dozen  chemical  works,  he  has  practically 
to  remedy.  Even  though  he  may  he  perfectly  aware 
which  chimney  did  the  mischief,  he  will  be  powerless 
against  the  contention  that  it  is  a  neighbour’s  chimney 
that  is  in  fault.  The  second  suggestion  is  that  when  nui¬ 
sances  similar  to,  but  not  absolutely  identical  with,  nuisances 
already  in  existence,  are  created,  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to 
pass  a  new  Act  of  Parliament  before  they  can  be  placed 
under  proper  inspection.  The  law  which  deals  with 
noxious  vapours  should  be  made  comprehensive  enough 
and  elastic  enough  to  deal  with  newly-revealed  vapours  as 
well  as  with  those  which  were  known  when  the  Act  was 
passed.  The  third  proposal  is  that  local  sanitary  authori¬ 
ties  should  have  power,  with  the  consent  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  to  prosecute  offenders  against  the 
Noxious  Vapour  Acts.  The  fourth  is  that  no  new  works 
should  be  erected,  and  no  existing  works  enlarged,  without 
a  licence  from  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  last 
proposal  is  implied  in  the  complaint  that  the  existing 
system  of  inspection  does  not  secure  that  constant  super- 
vision  which  is  essential  to  the  good  working  of  the  law. 
Lord  Derby  was  careful  to  disclaim  anything  like  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  increase  of  expenditure.  He  does  not  propose  that 
the  whole  burden  should  be  borne  by  the  Imperial  Trea¬ 
sury.  He  thinks  that  the  county  or  counties  in  which  the 
nuisance  exists  should  contribute  a  part  of  the  outlay 
required  for  its  abatement.  Besides  going  on  the  fair 
plan  that  those  who  are  benefited  by  an  outlay  should  as 
a  rule  find  the  money  to  be  laid  out,  this  proposal  has  the 
further  advantage  that  it  would  tend  to  make  inspection 
more  vigilant.  If  the  neighbourhoods  of  St.  Helen’s  and 
Widnes  were  specially  rated  to  maintain  a  system  of  in¬ 
spection,  they  would  not  be  inclined  to  let  the  inspectors 
do  their  work  carelessly. 

Mr.  Sclater-Booth  did  not  attempt  to  deny  any  of 
Lord  Derby’s  statements.  He  confined  himself  to  sug¬ 
gesting  that  all  the  mischief  done  in  the  districts  referred 
to  by  the  deputation  may  nob  be  done  by  chemical 
vapours.  Much  of  it  may  be  traced,  he  thinks,  to  the 
mechanical  action  of  smoke ;  and  he  justly  says  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  persuade  the  owners  of  chemical 
works  to  submit  to  very  severe  restrictions,  unless  similar 
precautions  were  taken  against  smoke  nuisances.  Mr. 
Sclater-Booth  is  apparently  satisfied  with  the  state 
of  the  law  on  this  subject.  It  is  the  omission  to 
apply  it  to  individual  cases  that  is  at  fault.  Coming 
to  the  proposals  actually  put  forward  by  Lord  Derby, 
Mr.  Sclater-Booth  pointed  out  that  there  were  many 
grave  objections  to  the  principle  of  local  inspection,  and 
raised  the  question  whether  local  authorities  would  submit 
to  pay  inspectors  over  whom  they  would  have  no  control. 
Apparently  this  is  the  difficulty  which  most  interferes 
with  the  preparation  of  a  really  satisfactory  Bill.  The 
Government  are  not  prepared  to  establish  merely  local 
inspection  ;  and,  considering  the  immense  influence  which 
the  authors  of  the  nuisances  may  be  expected  to 
exercise  upon  the  local  authorities,  the  Government  are 
probably  right.  Nothing  can  be  gained  by  going 
to  the  cost  and  trouble  of  setting  up  a  system  of 
inspection,  only  to  find  out  that  as  soon  as  it  is  set  up 
it  becomes  a  dead  letter.  Mr.  Sclater-Booth  gave  a 
promise,  which  there  is  no  fear  but  that  he  will  fulfil,  that 
he  would  do  all  he  could  to  awaken  the  Government  to  a 
sense  of  their  duty  in  respect  of  noxious  vapours.  If  they 
listen  to  him,  they  will  “  undertake  measures  which  shall 
“at  all  events  be  a  substantial  step  in  advance  upon 
“  previous  legislation.”  We  confess  that  this  hardly 
seems  a  sufficient  promise.  The  nature  of  the  evil  is 
known,  and  the  direction  in  which  the  remedy  must  be 
looked  for  is  known  ;  and  with  these  data  given  there  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  a  further  instalment  of  half 
measures.  This  is  especially  true  as  regards  the  licence 
which  it  is  proposed  to  require  in  the  case  of  new  works. 
Even  Lord  Derby  disclaimed  all  desire  to  prohibit  the 
establishment  of  new  works,  and  declared  that  he 
should  be  content  if,  in  the  case  of  new  works, 
proper  security  were  taken  that  the  annoyance  to  be 
given  by  the  proposed  works  should  be  minimized  by 
the  adoption  of  the  best  known  methods  of  preventing  the 
nuisance.  Where  works  already  exist  this  may  be  a  proper 
compromise  ;  but  we  fail  to  see  why  a  manufacturer  should 
have  a  right,  denied  to  all  other  persons,  of  picking  out 
any  part  of  the  country  that  he  may  happen  to  like  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  a  new  nuisance.  Such  an  act  inflicts 
far  greater  inconvenience  on  the  people  who  suffer  by  it 


than  any  mere  maintenance  of  existing  works.  In  the 
latter  case  the  inhabitants  are  to  a  certain  extent 
acclimatized  to  the  vapours  ;  those  who  suffer  most  from 
them  have  gradually  withdrawn  themselves  to  a  distance, 
while  those  who  remain  have  probably  a  direct,  though  it 
may  be  humble,  interest  in  keeping  the  works  open.  In 
the  former  case  there  are  none  of  these  redeeming  circum¬ 
stances.  The  population  has  not  been  drawn  together  in 
consequence  of  the  nuisance ;  on  the  contrary,  it  will 
probably  be  scattered  and  changed  in  character  by  the 
nuisance.  This  fact  gives  it,  in  our  judgment,  a  distinct  and 
specific  claim  to  Government  protection. 


DULL  PEOPLE. 

A  CELEBRATED  essayist  once  observed  that  the  monotonous 
sound  of  a  sledge-hammer  impressed  him  with  a  sense  of  the 
sublime.  We  fear  that  the  too  often  monotonous  sound  of  the 
human  tongue  hut  rarely  awakens  a  similar  emotion.  To  our 
mind  there  is  no  monotony  so  depressing  as  the  ceaseless  talk 
of  a  dull,  hut  voluble,  person.  Unlike  the  monotony  of  the 
hammer,  that  of  the  tongue  would  be  more  suitably  treated  in  an 
essay  on  the  Dull  and  Doleful  than  in  one  on  the  Sublime  and 
Beautiful.  At  the  same  time  it  must  not  he  forgotten  that  these 
terms  may  sometimes  be  convertible.  In  imagining  a  state  of 
perfect  felicity  idealists  are  too  apt  to  consider  sublimity  and 
beauty  only,  forgetting  how  dull  life  would  he  in  the  absence  of 
the  grotesque.  Epicures,  in  looking  forward  to  their  hours  of 
supreme  happiness,  probably  think  little  about  the  salt,  but  they 
would  not  enjoy  their  dinners  much  without  it ;  and  aesthetic 
idealists  might  be  little  less  miserable  in  the  entire  absence  of  so 
important  a  mental  condiment  as  the  grotesque.  Unfortunately  the 
presence  of  the  grotesque  does  not  always  insure  immunity  from 
dulness,  a  superabundance  of  the  ridiculous  being  often  a  fertile 
source  of  dreariness.  Although  it  may  be  comparatively  easy  to 
describe  the  qualities  which  in  due  combination  preclude  dulness, 
it  is  most  difficult  to  adjust  their  true  proportions.  Injudiciously 
balanced,  these  very  qualities  have  the  contrary  effect.  For  in¬ 
stance,  although  we  may  say  that  the  humorous  and  the  grotesque 
are  preventives  of  dulness,  many  funny  men  are  very  dull,  while 
some  who  are  never  funny  are  never  dull. 

Difficult  as  is  the  analysis  of  the  causes  of  dulness,  instances  of 
it  are  easy  enough  to  find.  Those  interesting  specimens  of  the 
species,  the  dull  chatterbox  and  the  dull  mute,  at  once  occur  to  the 
mind.  Of  the  former,  as  seen  in  his  public  capacity,  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  quote  instances  when  we  have  such  a  standing  example  as  the 
Social  Science  Congress ;  we  therefore  propose  to  notice  him  in 
private  spheres  only.  What  is  so  dreary  as  a  steady  and  unceasing 
flow  of  commonplace?  When  the  matter  is  original  it  is  bad 
enough  ;  but  it  is  worse  still  when  it  consists  of  newspaper  cram¬ 
mings.  The  conversation  of  some  people  reminds  one  of  a  written 
sermon  which  has  been  learned  by  heart  for  quasi-extempore 
delivery.  We  keenly  resent  hearing  the  “  Summary  of  Events” 
and  the  gossiping  paragraphs  of  the  newspapers  passed  off  as  original 
conversation  ;  and  we  abhor  the  creature  who  perpetually  tells  us 
what  he  “  sees  ”  in  the  daily  journals.  “  I  see,”  he  says,  “  that  Mr. 
Gladstone,  &c.,  &c.,”or  “  I  see  that  the  Afghans,  &c.,  &c.”  Would 
that  he  could  be  induced  to  content  himself  literally  with  seeing 
these  things  instead  of  retailing  news  at  great  length  which  we  read 
hours  ago  in  the  morning  papers.  Little  less  dull  are  the  men  or 
women  whose  speciality  of  conversation  consists  in  genealogy. 
If  we  venture  to  mention  a  man’s  name,  they  tell  us  who  his 
mother  was,  and  how  he  is  related  to  somebody  else,  and  they 
are  always  ready  to  enter  into  an  argument  as  to  whether  two 
given  people  are  relations  or  connexions  only.  About  as  lively 
are  those  whose  talk  is  parochial,  and  who  dwell  with  fervour  on 
such  amusing  subjects  as  Mothers’  Meetings,  Boards  of  Guardians, 
and  the  all-important  question  whether  the  rector  or  the  curate 
will  be  most  likely  to  preach  on  Sunday.  But  worse  still  is 
the  confirmed  teller  of  dull  stories,  who  is  too  often  a  story¬ 
teller  also — the  wretch  who  has  a  ready  anecdote  with  which 
to  cap  every  observation  that  reaches  his  ears.  It  would  bo 
hard  to  say  whether  such  as  these  are  duller  than  those  who 
make  iuterrogatives  the  staple  of  their  conversation.  Admirable 
as  a  thirst  for  information  undoubtedly  is,  human  patience  cannot 
bear  an  indefinite  amount  of  cross-examination,  especially  when 
it  suspects  that  the  questions  are  merely  put  for  the  sake  of 
finding  something  to  say.  But  most  worrying  of  all  are  those 
who  are  constantly  bringing  in  some  pet  word  or  expression, 
with  or  without  an  intelligible  meaning.  How  singularly 
offensive  is  the  habitual  recurrence  of  the  phrase  “  I  what  you 
call  did  this,”  and  “  they  what  you  call  did  that  ” ;  and  how 
obnoxious  are  those  who  end  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred 
sentences  with  “  you  know.”  Equally  dreary  and  irritating  is  the 
repetition  of  some  terse  reply,  such  as  “  really,”  “  exactly,”  or 
“  just  so.”  We  once  had  an  acquaintance  w’ho  nearly  drove  us  to 
distraction  in  a  three  days’  visit  by  replying  to  all  remarks,  “  You 
think  so  ?  ” 

On  the  whole,  we  prefer  the  dull  mute  to  those  whom  we  have 
been  describing.  Still  he  is  a  terrible  infliction,  and  acts  as  a 
social  wet  blanket  wherever  he  goes.  If  he  were  not  rich,  we  do 
not  think  that  he  would  often  be  urged  to  leave  bis  home.  Peonle 
of  this  sort  have  frequently  a  deceptive  manner  of  smiliiV 
which  at  first  sight  is  sufficiently  pleasing.  Thi3  is  perhaps  more 
common  in  women  than  in  men.  It  is  verv  charming  to  be  met 
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•with  an  agreeable  smile,  but  the  charm  decreases  when  the  smile 
follows  every  remark  that  is  made  with  the  regularity  of  a  patent 
machine.  But  even  this  is  better  than  the  beautiful  statue-like 
face,  devoid  of  any  expression,  which  belongs  to  many  a  dullard. 
The  expressionless  dull  person  has  generally  acquired  a  reputation 
of  being  “  an  excellent  fellow  at  heart,-’  or  a  woman  of  beauty  or 
sense ;  and  he  or  she  has  to  be  endured  accordingly,  but  only 
under  protest.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  males  or  the  females 
of  this  genus  are  the  more  objectionable.  The  latter  do  nothing 
but  sit  still  to  be  admired ;  the  former  stand  about  a  room  here 
and  there,  being  too  abandoned  even  to  seek  that  sanctuary  of  the 
silent,  the  hearthrug.  Neither  of  them  has  a  word  to  say,  and 
each  looks  bored  by  the  conversation  of  others.  They  seem  only 
to  exist  as  monuments  of  ennui. 

We  have  often  noticed  that  there  are  people,  passably 
agreeable  in  a  general  way,  who  make  very  dull  hosts  and 
hostesses.  This  may  partly  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
their  minds  are  too  much  absorbed  in  domestic  arrangements  for 
the  comfort  of  their  guests.  It  is  difficult  to  think  of  two  things 
at  once,  and  when  a  man  is  meditating  a  scolding  for  his  butler 
on  account  of  the  duluess  of  the  lamps  or  the  coldness  of  the 
claret,  he  is  likely  enough  to  talk  in  an  abstracted  manner  to  his 
visitors.  Again,  a  hostess  is  dull  whose  mind  and  eyes  are  fixed 
during  the  whole  of  dinuer  upon  the  food  and  the  footmen  ;  and 
the  lady  of  the  house  is  often  the  dullest  partner  in  a  ball-room. 
An  exceedingly  stupid  companion  also  is  the  hostess  who  devotes 
her  whole  attention  to  one  of  her  guests.  Do  or  say  what  they 
may,  none  but  the  lion  can  excite  her  interest.  After  telling  her 
an  elaborate  story  to  which  we  imagined  she  paid  some  sort 
of  at'ention,  it  is  chilling  to  observe  her  suddenly  turning  to 
her  neighbours  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  in  whose  conver¬ 
sation  she  so  readily  joins  as  to  make  it  obvious  that  she  has  been 
all  the  time  listening  to  them,  while  looking  at  us.  But  if  hostesses 
are  the  dullest  in  the  dining-room,  hosts  are  the  dullest  out  of 
it.  There  are  owners  of  country  houses  who,  when  they  have  in¬ 
vited  friends  to  stay  with  them,  look  bored  from  the  moment 
of  their  arrival  to  that  of  their  departure.  The  principal  occupa¬ 
tion  of  such  hosts  consists  in  poking  the  fire  and  warming  the 
hinder  parts  of  their  garments,  and  their  thoughts  are  centred 
upon  the  arrivals  and  departures  of  certain  trains,  and  the  beha¬ 
viour  (often  eccentric)  of  their  private  gasometers.  “  It  was  my 
wife’s  doing,  not  mine,  to  invite  all  these  people,”  is  unmis¬ 
takably  written  on  their  countenances,  and  the  most  amiable  ex¬ 
pression  they  wear  is  one  of  patient  martyrdom.  Such  being 
their  feelings,  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  great  surprise  if  they  are 
not  the  most  amusing  of  companions.  And  yet  while  the  objects 
of  their  hospitality  may  be  criticizing  them  in  some  such  manner 
as  we  have  done,  it  is  far  from  unlikely  that  they,  in  their  turn, 
may  be  contemplating  the  amazing  dulness  of  their  guests.  Why, 
they  may  soliloquize,  does  that  famous  traveller,  who  has  seen  so 
much  of  men  and  manners,  sit  unoccupied  and  speechless  ?  Why 
does  that  most  jovial  and  intimate  friend  arrive  wearing  a  stiff 
“company-face”?  Why  does  the  “amusing  man”  obstinately 
refuse  either  to  amuse  or  be  amused  ?  Why  has  nature  made  the 
first  cousin  so  deaf,  and  why  are  all  the  dull  people  even  duller  and 
more  prosy  than  usual?  There  is  no  place  where  a  dull  person  is 
so  oppressive  as  in  a  country  house.  Wandering  moodily  from 
room  to  room,  he  looks  deeply  dejected.  He  spends  much  of  his 
time  in  reading,  but  keeps  the  information  thus  acquired  to  him¬ 
self.  Nursing  the  last  new  novel  and  the  day's  Times  with  great 
affection,  he  effectually  prevents  others  from  reading  them.  He 
encamps  by  himself  on  distant  chairs,  and  looks  daggers  at  callers 
or  new  arrivals.  The  dullest  guests  rarely  retire  to  their  own  rooms 
except  to  dress  or  sleep,  and  their  entertainers  almost  wish  that  some 
moderate  ailment  would  suggest  to  them  the  expediency  of  an  occa¬ 
sional  rest  on  their  beds.  But  who  shall  describe  the  dulness  of 
guests  who  are  shy,  who  admire  everything,  or  who,  worst  of  all, 
are  in  love  ?  Match-making  may  be  an  interesting  pursuit,  and  it 
may  be  gratifying  to  reflect  that  an  auspicious  matrimonial  engage¬ 
ment  is  being  contracted  under  one's  roof ;  but,  after  considerable 
experience,  we  venture  to  say  that  of  all  dull  guests  those  who 
are  in  love  are  the  dullest.  It  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  dul¬ 
ness  always  ceased  with  the  honeymoon  ;  but  this  unfortunately 
is  not  the  case,  for  the  earth  is  overpeopled  with  dull  couples.  So 
infectious  is  dulness  that  an  amusing  person  general^  succumbs 
to  it  after  marrying  a  dullard,  and  we  grieve  to  say  that  dull 
parents  usually  transmit  their  disease  to  their  offspring. 

Very  dull  in  general  society  are  certain  literary  men.  The 
habit  of  concentrating  the  mind  on  one  subject  for  a  length  of 
time  is  not  conducive  to  brilliant  small  talk.  But  people  are  often 
astonished  when  a  writer  who  has  held  his  tongue  for  hours,  if  not 
days,  suddenly  bursts  into  a  flow  of  interesting  conversation,  and 
they  say  “  how  agreeable  he  can  be  when  he  likes.”  They  are 
entirely  wrong.  Ilis  usual  duluess  does  not  proceed  from  a  desire 
to  be  dull,  but  from  inability  to  be  amusing,  and  hisoccasional  flashes 
of  brilliant  conversation  do  not  come  to  his  call  at  pleasure,  but  only 
when  some  subject  is  introduced  with  which  he  happens  to  be 
specially  conversant,  and  then  under  peculiarly  favourable  circum¬ 
stances.  His  hearers  are  equally  in  error  if  they  attribute  his  occa¬ 
sional  collapses,  when  his  flow  of  language  is  interrupted,  to  a  selfish 
desire  “  to  have  all  the  talk  to  himself.”  The  fact  is  that  he  is  so 
accustomed  to  deliver  himself  of  his  opinions  on  paper  in  the  well- 
fortified  seclusion  of  his  own  den,  without  fear  of  summary  con¬ 
tradiction,  that  ho  is  thrown  altogether  out  of  gear  when  any  of 
his  ideas  are  suddenly  called  in  question. 

Without  doubt,  a  great  deal  of  dulnes3  owes  its  origin  to  ill- 


health.  People  with  languid  circulations  are  seldom  vivacious  or 
amusing,  and  it  is  hard  to  be  bright  and  lively  when  suffering  pain  , 
but  indigestion,  on  the  other  hand,  often  makes  its  victims 
amusingly  ill-natured  and  uncharitable.  Of  the  vices,  selfishness 
is.  productive  of  dulness ;  but  malice,  slander,  and  false  witness, 
with  all  their  heinousness,  often  afford  entertainment  to  listeners. 
Those  who  invariably  shun  dull  people  make  a  great  mistake,  for 
dullards  are  often  very  trustworthy  and  true  friends,  while  they 
are  not  unusually  well  informed  on  certain  topics.  If  amusing 
people  are  the  most  popular,  dull  ones  are  often  the  best  beloved. 
Mephistopheles  was  an  entertaining  companion,  and  amusing  men 
are  too  fond  of  asking  their  friends  to  back  their  bills.  The  asso¬ 
ciates  of  either  have  had  cause  before  this  for  regretting  that  they 
had  made  dulness  the  great  bugbear  of  their  lives. 


FARMERS  AND  FOXES. 

It.  SUMMERHAYES  is  a  village  Hampden  whom  the 
squires  (or  petty  tyrants)  of  the  Vale  of  Taunton  cannot 
be  pxpected  to  admire.  He  is  the  hero  of  the  small  farmers  who 
do  not  hunt  and  of  political  economists  who  hate  the  noble 
sport*  and  who,  for  all  we  know,  may  be  anxious  to  make  him 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Cobden  Club.  There  are  points  in 
Mr.  Summerhayes’s  conduct  which  the  frivolous  may  disapprove ; 
but  at  all  events  he  must  be  allowed  the  praise  due  to  courage 
displayed  in  a  very  unpopular  cause.  He  is  the  son  of  a  small 
farmer,  and  “  looks  after  the  farm  for  his  father,  who  is  afflicted.” 
On  November  2,  1877,  he  was  at  work  in  the  “Nineteen  Acres 
field,”  and  he  spied  some  sportsmen  riding  towards  the  hedge, 
ditch,  and  bank  which  surround  that  enclosure.  As  men  do  not 
seek  out  a  hedge,  ditch,  and  fence  out  of  mere  gaiety  of  heart,  it  is 
to  be  presumed  that  they  were,  in  fact,  “  in  fresh  pursuit  of  a 
fox.”  To  hunting  men  in  general,  and  to  the  members  of  the 
Vale  of  Taunton  hunt  in  particular,  the  knowledge  that  they  are 
in  fresh  pursuit  of  a  fox  justifies  everything.  Even  conservatories 
have  been  invaded,  foxes  have  been  run  into  among  the  laurels 
and  hollies  of  parsonages,  and  there  seems  nothing  peculiarly 
sacred  in  a  nineteen  acres  field.  Summerhayes  did  not  see  the 
matter  in  the  same  light.  lie  warned  the  men  oft'  his  field,  and 
went  so  far  as  to  arm  himself  with  stones  by  way  of  artillery. 

Little  seems  to  have  been  said  by  Lord  Coleridge  or  Mr. 
Justice  Mellor,  who  heard  the  complaint  of  the  people  whom 
Summerhayes  threatened  to  stone,  about  this  part  of  the  business. 
This  is  rather  unfortunate,  as  it  was  the  chief  cause  of  the 
squabble,  and  of  one  or  two  law  suits.  If  Summerhayes  had  not 
threatened  to  pelt  his  opponents,  probably  they,  or  one  of  them, 
would  not  have  beaten  him,  and  therefore  would  not  have  been 
convicted  of  assault  by  the  magistrates  who  first  heard  the  case. 
Surely  a  farmer  who  picks  up  flints  does  something  towards  pro¬ 
voking  an  assault,  and  has  no  reason  to  be  surprised  if  an  assault 
is  provoked.  The  much-tried  farmersin  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford 
have  been  known  to  charge  the  undergraduate  cavalry  with  the 
pitchfork,  and  the  law  has  frowned  on  this  use  of  the  weapon.  As 
far  as  the  mere  assault  goes,  there  seems  little  moral  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  farmer  and  the  hunting  men.  The  legal  difference,  as 
the  magistrates  properly  decided,  vras  considerable,  and  the  persons 
whom  Summerhayes  resisted  in  the  field  have  again  been  defeated 
by  him  in  the  courts  of  law. 

The  weakness  of  the  case  set  up  for  the  “  pursuers” — as  in  Scotch 
law  they  would  be  doubly  entitled  to  be  called — was  obvious  from 
the  nature  of  their  argument.  Their  counsel  averred  that  “  the 
chief  point  in  the  case,  and  the  one  of  more  public  interest,  was 
the  question  whether  the  chase  of  the  fox  was  not  a  lawful  justi¬ 
fication  for  entering  upon  any  land — at  all  events  in  the  winter.” 
He  pointed  out  that  “  it  was  in  December,  when  there  were  no 
crops  on  the  ground.”  The  dispute,  in  point  of  fact,  occurred  in 
November,  but  there  were,  probably,  no  crops  on  the  ground.  As 
to  the  crops,  few  people  are  found  to  agree  with  the  famous  Head 
of  a  House,  who  wished  that  men  would  hunt  in  the  long  vaca¬ 
tion.  No  one  would  argue  that  the  pursuit  of  the  fox  justified 
charging  through  fields  already  white  to  harvest.  Yet,  on 
the  showing  of  counsel,  this  spoiling  of  ripe  corn  would 
be  quite  justifiable.  The  fox,  he  said,  quoting  an  Elizabethan 
authority,  is  “  a  noisome  beast,  so  that  his  destruction 
is  beneficial  to  the  public.”  If  so,  the  better  the  scene  the  better 
the  deed,  and  vermin  like  the  fox  must  be  put  to  death,  in  the 
public  interest,  whenever  and  wherever  it  is  possible  to  compass 
their  doom,  in  June  or  in  December.  Yet,  according  to  an  even 
older  authority  than  “  Popham’s  Reports,”  the  Philistines  them¬ 
selves  took  it  ill  when  Samson  made  sportive  arrangements  for 
burning  foxes  tails,  just  before  harvest-time.  We  may  presume 
that  even  an  Elizabethan  farmer  would  rather  have  allowed  the  fox 
to  steal  his  chickens  with  impunity  than  permit  the  people  of  the 
parish  to  chevy  it  through  his  standing  corn.  Thus  the  question 
of  crops  may  be  set  aside,  and  it  has  to  be  asked  whether  the  fox 
is  still  considered  a  noisome  beast,  and  whether  his  death,  however 
brought  about,  is  looked  on  as  a  public  benefit.  If  he  is  not  an 
unpopular  animal,  and  if  he  is  sedulously  cared  for,  of  course  the 
circumstances  which  justified  his  pursuit  in  the  seventeenth 
century  justify  it  no  longer  in  the  nineteenth.  Lord  Coleridge 
easily  proved  that  the  fox  is  not  thought  a  public  nuisance, 
unless,  indeed,  fathers  also  are  public  nuisances.  “  The  old 
saying  in  a  sporting  country  was  that  a  man  who  would  kill  a 
fox  was  as  bad  as  a  man  who  had  murdered  his  father.”  The  old 
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saying1  annihilates  and  reverses  the  report  and  opinion  of  the 
benighted  Popham.  In  Pophain’s  time,  a  man  who  killed  a  fox 
was  revered  as,  in  even  more  remote  days,  was  the  man  who  killed 
a  tyrant.  He  was  “clapped  on  the  shoulder  and  called  Adam,”  even 
if  he  was  not  crowned  with  laurel,  parsley,  and  other  herbs.  In 
our  days  the  vulpecide  has  become  a  parricide.  He  is  not 
sent  to  sea  in  a  sack,  in  company  with  a  cock,  a  cat,  and  a  serpent, 
merely  because  our  law  no  longer  recognises  that  penalty.  To 
Coventry  he  is  sent.  It  might  almost  be  argued  that  the  customary 
right  of  entry  on  other  men's  lands  in  fresh  pursuit  of  the  fox  is 
reversed  by  the  vast  change  in  public  opinion.  The  fox  was  a 
malefactor,  caput  lupinum;  every  man’s  hand  was  against  him. 
He  is  now  a  kind  of  totem,  or  sacred  animal.  He  is  slain  after 
proper  ceremonies  have  been  observed,  and  sportsmen  almost  feel 
inclined  to  apologize  to  him  when  they  have  done  him  to  death,  as 
the  Finns  and  Ostiaks  beg  pardon  of  “  the  bear,  the  honey-footed 
bear,”  when  they  have  been  reduced  to  the  painful  necessity  of 
shooting  him.  The  fox,  in  short,  was  destroyed  because  he  was 
mischievous,  and  now  he  is  preserved  because  he  affords  sport. 
He  is  pursued  under  conditions  thoroughly  artificial.  Popham  and 
the  Elizabethan  farmers  would  have  been  puzzled  indeed  by  the 
conduct  of  some  North-country  worthies  whose  pleasing  experience 
was  communicated  to  us  last  winter.  Fox-hunting,  properly  so 
called,  is  not  much  pursued  north  of  the  Frith  of  Tay.  Even  the 
blameless  Hyperboreans  of  those  parts,  however,  wished  to  show 
some  sport  on  a  certain  occasion.  “  The  fox,”  wrote  our  informant, 
“  came  by  the  9.45  train,  in  a  bag,  and  the  hounds  and  most  of  the 
hunt  followed  by  the  11.32.  The  hounds  were  only  harriers,  and 
when  the  fox  was  turned  loose  they  never  got  near  him,  and  he  is 
thought  now  to  be  living  near  Nethercot  Mains.  No  one  could 
ride  by  the  fields,  on  account  of  the  wire  fences,  so  they  went 
round  by  the  roads.”  This  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  example 
of  a  truly  artificial  sport  on  record.  Whether  we  consider  the 
introduction  of  the  fox  into  a  fox-less  land,  or  the  civilized 
mode  of  his  conveyance,  by  the  9.45  train,  or  the  similar 
arrival  of  the  gallant  sportsmen,  or  the  ingenious  attempt 
to  make  harriers  do  a  double  duty,  or  the  discomfiture  caused  by 
the  wire  fences,  we  are  equally  impressed  with  the  humorous  and 
inadequate  character  of  the  entertainment.  Counsel  could  scarcely 
argue  that  the  Hyperborean  harriers  might  invade  fields,  quo  nulla 
priorum  vestigia,  because  in  Popham’s  time  people  were  glad  to 
murder  a  fox  when  and  where  they  could. 

Lord  Ellenborough  said,  when  the  Earl  of  Essex  sued  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Capel  for  hunting  in  Oassiobury  Park,  that  “  the 
jurors  are  required  to  say  on  their  oaths  that  they  believe  these 
gentlemen  hunted  the  fox  for  the  sake  of  the  public.”  Lord  Ellen¬ 
borough  thought  this  absurd,  but  the  defence  of  the  rights  of  fox- 
hunters  rests  on  the  apparent  absurdity.  Fox-hunting  is  still 
defended  as  a  pastime  that  makes  for  the  public  good,  though  not 
in  the  old  way.  The  defence  is  a  perfectly  fair  and  sound  one. 
There  is  not  the  least  doubt  in  the  world  that  English  life  is  made 
more  manly  and  enjoyable,  that  people  in  general  lead  happier 
lives,  that  society  is  more  held  together  by  a  common  interest  in 
hunting  districts  than  in  districts  where  people  do  not  hunt,  or 
where  game  is  jealously  preserved  to  the  prejudice  of  the  nobler 
form  of  sport.  Sacrifices  are  made,  of  course,  both  by  farmers  and 
by  landlords,  but  they  are  sacrifices  which  are  promptly  and  readily 
compensated  for.  According  to  what  is  called  the  “  economic  ” 
view  of  life,  a  cart  load  of  turnips,  more  or  less,  outweighs 
any  amount  of  healthy  amusement  and  friendly  feeling. 
By  the  same  theory,  people  are  not  any  longer  to 
be  allowed  to  drive  through  country  roads  between  hedges  hung 
with  clematis  or  wild  roses,  because  these  retreats  are  reserved  for 
the  hideous  traction-machine.  Horses  are  to  be  scared,  and  lives 
risked,  and  the  country  made  hideous  with  smells  and  noises,  that 
the  straw  may  be  thrashed  out  a  little  quicker,  or  grain  con¬ 
veyed  from  one  place  to  another  at  a  more  trifling  cost.  If  we  are 
to  swallow  the  economic  formula  and  renounce  every  natural  and 
simple  pleasure  in  order  that  some  squire  or  farmer  may  have  a  rather 
larger  balance  at  his  bankers,  then  fox-hunting  is  a  public  calamity. 
The  Cobden  Club  may  calculate  the  amount  of  property  th  it  is 
damaged  every  year  in  the  wasteful  pursuit  of  a  noisome  beast. 
Fences  must  be  wired,  and  hounds  poisoned,  and  whole  districts 
must  be  annoyed  by  feuds  between  the  economic  and  the  old- 
fashioned  inhabitants.  There  is  not  much  reason,  however,  to 
dread  the  immediate  success  of  this  theory.  Economic  doctrines 
are  not  any  longer  the  infallible  laws  of  human  life  which  they 
once  threatened  to  become.  It  is  pretty  generally  recognized  that 
the  end  of  life  is  not  merely  to  increase  what  is  called  “  the  wealth 
of  the  country.”  Lord  Coleridge  observed  that  “  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred,  and  possibly  in  a  far  larger  proportion  of 
cases,  these  questions  do  not  arise,  because  fox-hunting  is  pursued 
in  a  reasonable  spirit,  and  persons  do  not  pursue  it  over 
the  lands  of  others  against  their  will,  and  without 
compensation.”  Occupiers  of  land  who  now  do  their  best  to 
make  hunting  dangerous,  and  even  deadly,  by  the  murderous 
device  of  wire  fences,  might  pause,  and  ask  themselves  what  is 
their  purpose,  and  to  what  end  do  their  practices  tend  ?  Probably 
they  may  be  divided  into  three  classes.  There  may  be  the  econo¬ 
mical  theorist,  who  is  confirmed  in  his  conduct  as  long  as  he  holds 
that  the  generalizations  of  his  science  are  the  rules  of  life  and  pri¬ 
vate  conduct.  There  is  the  merely  surly  and  unneighbourly  per¬ 
son,  who  is  in  the  worst  case  of  all.  Argument  is  wasted  on  him ; 
he  prefers  to  be  on  bad  terms  with  his  neighbours,  and  takes  plea¬ 
sure  in  the  discomfort  of  himself  and  every  one  round  him.  Lastly, 
there  is  the  small  farmer,  who  is,  or  may  be,  a  real  sufferer  in  the 


interests  of  the  amusement  of  richer  people.  In  times  so  bad  for 
farmers  as  the  present  his  opposition  is  natural  and  pardonable, 
and  no  one  can  honestly  pretend  to  be  indignant  at  his  apparent 
surliness.  He  deserves  consideration  as  well  as  the  fullest  com¬ 
pensation,  and  he  even  merits  the  praise  due  to  a  man  who  faces 
public  opinion  in  what  he  thinks,  and  rightly  enough  thinks,  to  bo 
the  cause  of  justice.  It  ought  to  be  easy  for  rich  and  educated  men  to 
show  to  poor  and  uneducated  men  the  example  of  generosity  and 
considerate  dealing.  This  is  the  only  mode  by  which  fox-hunting 
can  be  permanently  established,  among  all  economic  changes,  as  a 
sport  not  too  ridiculously  artificial.  When  it  becomes  as  exotic 
and  unnatural  as  in  the  Caledonian  instance  we  have  quoted,  rich 
sportsmeii  will  have  to  go  to  Canada,  or  the  hills  of  India,  and 
people  at  large  will  have  to  do  without  this  manly  pleasure.  Those 
times,  we  may  trust,  are  far  distant  in  the  new  millennium. 


THE  BISHOP  OF  ROCHESTER’S  PASTORAL. 

ALL  through  the  dreary  session  of  1 874  we  were  striving  to 
fill  to  the  best  of  our  ability  the  thankless  post  of  the  candid 
friends  of  our  brethren  in  adversity,  the  English  Bishops.  The 
weariness  of  spirit  which  oppressed  us  during  the  progress  of  the 
Public  Worship  Bill  could  only  have  been  equalled  by  the  mor¬ 
tification  to  which  Archbishops  and  Bishops  had  subjected  them¬ 
selves  when  they  saw  their  pet  measure  of  fidgety  oppression 
derided,  and  hustled  out  of  sight  by  a  burly,  boisterous  counter¬ 
feit  absolutely  destitute  of  any  identity  except  the  barren  one  of 
name  with  the  original  measure,  and  owning  as  parent  no  Primate 
and  Metropolitan,  but  that  far  loftier  dignitary,  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury.  With  all  the  fundamental  differences,  however,  which 
set  a  deep  gulf  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  project,  we  had 
to  remind  the  discredited  prelates  and  the  perplexed  public  that  a 
similarity  of  policy  characterized  both  essays  at  law-making.  Either 
draft  of  the  Public  Worship  Bill  meant  one  thing  and  said 
another.  It  professed  to  regulate  procedure,  and  it  meant, 
as  Mr.  Disraeli  let  out  in  a  freakish  outburst  of  exasperating 
sincerity,  “  to  put  down  Ritualism  ” ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  make 
the  worst  in  preference  to  the  best  of  a  movement  which,  with  all 
the  faults  imputable  and  imputed  to  it,  was  a  clear  accession  to 
the  Established  Church  of  zeal  capable  in  the  hands  of  statesmen 
and  of  sympathetic  overseers  of  being  regulated  by  other  methods 
than  those  of  suspension  and  deprivation.  We  had  occasionally 
to  prophesy  as  well  as  to  warn  during  those  months  of  shiftv 
vacillation,  but  we  stedfastly  resisted  the  temptation  of  menacing 
pecle  poena  claudo ;  and  we  are  now  reaping  the  reward  of  our 
literary  aversion  to  hackneyed  quotations,  for  in  the  case  of  the 
Public  Worship  Act  retribution  has  come  down  upon  its  authors 
with  the  swoop  of  a  bicycle.  We  may  for  once  pass  over  the 
painful  history  of  Lord  Penzance  straying  into  Lambeth  while 
groping  for  the  road  to  London,  only  to  be  crushed,  likeEnceladus, 
under  the  bulk  of  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division,  for  the  punishment 
which  we  have  now  to  record  is  of  a  more  exquisite  character, 
insomuch  as  mental  suffering  is  more  agonizing  than  material 
pain.  The  authors  of  the  Act  have  been  wounded  in  the  house 
of  their  friends  by  one  who  was  totally  unconscious  of  the 
precision  of  his  aim.  The  arm  which  has  launched  the  bolt  is 
that  of  the  new  Bishop  of  Rochester,  a  prelate  distinctly  selected 
for  the  Episcopate  as  a  representative  leader  of  the  Low  Church 
party. 

Dr.  Thoroid,  finding  himself  the  “  ninety-eighth  Bishop  ”  of 
Rochester,  but  first  chief  shepherd  of  the  freshly  distributed  diocese 
comprising  what  is  in  area  the  largest  part  of  London,  with  con¬ 
siderable  sections  of  Kent  and  Surrey,  has  introduced  himself  to 
his  new  flock  in  a  Pastoral  iu  which  he  takes  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  respective  situations,  responsibilities  and  work  of  bishop 
and  clergy  ;  and  in  so  doing  be  had,  among  other  topics,  to  face 
the  so-called  Ritualistic  difficulty,  under  conditions  totally  different 
from  those  under  which  it  would  have  presented  itself  to  a 
simple  parish  priest.  His  sense  of  duty,  and  the  self-imposed 
exigencies  of  a  deliverance  such  as  he  inteuded  his  Pastoral  to  be 
impelled  him  to  look  at  the  question  all  round,  not  only  by  the 
smoky  flicker  of  the  Public  Worship  Act,  but  in  the  full  clear 
light  of  a  Church  of  which  he  dared  to  remind  his  diocese  that, 
“  though  Reformed,  she  is  Catholic,  and  dates  her  birth  not  from 
Ilen^y  VIII. ,  but  from  a  pure  mother  in  a  far  back  time.”  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  when  a  man  of  sense  and  charity 
approaches  the  discussion  with  such  convictions,  the  partisan 
disappears  in  the  Christian  pastor  of  souls,  refusing  to  be  “  a  mere 
machine,  working  his  diocese  with  a  metallic  exactness” — the 
condition  to  which  the  Church  Association  is  labouring  to 
degrade  every  bishop  who  is  weak  enough  to  be  scared  at  its 
bray. 

I  ask  you  [Dr.  Thoroid  pleads]  to  be  slow  to  accuse  us  of  a  change  of 
front,  or  of  levity  of  principle,  because  we  mean  to  be  fair  all  round,  and 
refuse  to  try  to  govern  the  great  Anglican  Church  as  if  she  was  but  an 
obscure  sect.  Do  not  blame  us  for  not  using  an  authority  which  we  do 
not  happen  to  possess,  or  for  declining  to  vindicate  one  law  by  breaking 
another,  or  for  hesitating  to  lay  a  yoke  on  any  particular  section  of  the 
Church,  which  the  other  sections,  while  welcoming  it  fur  the  discomfiture 
of  their  neighbours,  would  bitterly  resent  if  it  was  laid  upon  them¬ 
selves  ;  or  for  not  doing  what  perhaps  wc  did  long  ago,  but  for  obviou- 
reasons  did  as  quietly  as  possible  ;  or  for  declining  to  interfere  where  in¬ 
terference  would  be  useless,  and  bring  authority  into  yet  a  worse  contempt. 

No  one  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  Bishop  of  Rochester 
takes  occasion  1o  express  his  agreement  with  judgments  of  the 
Judicial  Committee  which  not  only  professed  Ritualists,  but  calm 
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students  of  history,  such  ;is  Mr,  James  Parker,  iind  perfectly  in" 
digestible  ;  but  this  fact  gives  point  to  the  declaration  which  he 
oilers  on  the  general  question  of  Anglican  worship  : — 

While  there  is  indisputably  a  growing  preference  for  musical  services, 
and  for  a  more  elaborate  ritual,  and  for  grandiose  architecture,  and  any 
amount  of  flowers,  there  is  no  solid  reason  for  identifying  it  all  with 
Romanism.  They  are  but  the  phenomena  of  a  high  wave  of  ceremonialism, 
which  has  washed  on  the  shores  of  Nonconformist  communions  quite  as  much 
as  on  our  own,  and  probably  affected  them  more.  While  indisputably 
sometimes  accompanying  a  steady  progress  towards  the  Roman  corruption, 
they  are  not  necessarily  symptomatic  of  it.  This  growing  interest  in  the 
externals  of  religion,  while  it  has  its  unspiritual  and  dangerous  side,  is  in 
great  measure  owing  to  the  influence  of  musical  taste,  to  more  artistic  cul¬ 
tivation,  to  what  goes  by  the  name  of  aestheticism,  and  to  our  domestic  and 
educational  habits.  To  confound  High  Churchmen  as  a  body  with  their 
extreme  wing  is  a  ludicrous  injustice ;  and  if  half  the  church  services  in 
England  were  choral  to-morrow,  I  should  lie  as  confident  as  I  am  now  in 
the  staunch  loyalty  of  the  great  body  of  English  Churchmen  to  the  doctrines 
and  principles  of  the  Reformation. 

The  recommendation,  on  which  the  Bishop  strongly  dwells,  of 
restoring  St.  Saviour’s  Church  as  the  “  Pro-Cathedral”  of  South- 
walk  further  illustrates  his  appreciation  of  the  place  which  exter¬ 
nal  beauty  and  order  bold  in  the  Christian  economy.  We  give 
his  own  explanation  of  the  process  by  which  he  proposes  to 
bring  the  churches  which  go  beyond  his  measure  of  indulgence 
to  that  which  he  regards  as  the  permissible  high-level  ritual  of  the 
Church : — 

My  individual  method  of  personally  and  officially  dealing  with  those  of 
the  clergy  who  feel  conscientiously  unable  either  to  obey  the  courts  of  the 
realm  or  to  accept  the  private  monition  of  the  Bishop,  is  that  of  Isolation. 
These  brethren  of  ours  are  outside  the  law,  and  it  is  their  own  act  that  has 
placed  them  there.  Where  I  find  them  1  leave  them  ;  and  what  they  have 
made  themselves,  that  I  must  recognize  them  to  be.  Consequently,  I  am 
compelled  to  decline  either  to  confirm,  or  preach,  or  perform  any  official  act 
in  churches  adopting  an  illegal  Ritual,  on  the  simple  ground  that,  as  one 
of  the  Church's  rulers.  I  cannot  even  appear  to  condone,  by  my  presence 
and  ministration,  a  distinct  violation  of  the  Church’s  order.  Deeply  as  I 
regret  the  necessity  of  such  a  rule,  I  intend  strictly  to  adhere  to  it.  Though 
it  of  course  implies  to  several  important  congregations,  the  loss,  such  as  it 
is,  of  the  aid  and  sympathy  of  their  chief  pastor,  I  cannot  admit  that  con¬ 
gregations  are  more  at  liberty  in  this  respect  than  individuals  ;  and  they 
have  it  in  their  own  power,  whenever  they  think  proper,  to  summon  their 
Bishop  to  their  side. 

We  shall  not  waste  our  readers'  time  in  pointing  out  how 
irreconcilably  this  policy  differs  from  that  of  the  Public  Worship 
Act.  The  fact  that,  about  four  years  after  that  measure  passed,  a 
bishop  selected  with  eclat  from  the  school  for  whose  particular 
benefit  the  Act  was  placed  upon  the  Statute  Book,  to  preside  over 
a  diocese  in  wrhich  easy  opportunities  might  have  been  anticipated 
for  the  action  of  its  most  penal  machinery,  should  deliberately 
enunciate  so  unqualified  a  condemnation  of  its  spirit  as  the  rule  of  his 
“  official  ”  action,  is  the  point  to  which  we  desire  to  draw  attention. 
It  amply  justifies  the  estimate  of  the  situation  with  which  we 
began  these  remarks.  A  supercilious  critic  might  observe  that 
isolation  was  a  weak  way  of  dealing  with  a  principal  branch  of 
what  the  Bishop  himself  calls  “the  present  distress.”  We  should 
rather  contend  that  it  is  courageous  on  Dr.  Thorold’s  part  to 
declare,  foreseeing,  as  he  must  have  done,  this  comment,  his  deter¬ 
mination  to  adhere  to  what  he  believes  to  be  a  wise,  because  un¬ 
ostentatious  policy.  To  begin  with,  be  takes  particular  pains  to 
explain  that  he  does  not  believe  that  the  danger  of  advancing 
Romanism,  the  apprehension  of  which  underlies  the  Ritualistic 
scare,  is  the  chief  item  of  the  distress: — 

First  among  the  features  of  our  present  distress  I  put  unbelief,  because 
it  is  the  first  and  the  greatest.  Who  does  not  prefer  even  a  grave  supersti¬ 
tion  to  a  dismal  atheism  ?  Thomas  Aquinas,  at  least,  adores  Jesus  Christ. 
Comte,  in  what  he  calls  Humanity,  worships  himself. 

In  this  conjuncture  he  has  the  sagacity  to  perceive  and  the, 
generosity  to  recognize  that  marked  antagonism  to  Rome  which, 
as  a  rule,  characterizes  the  present  generation  of  even  the  most 
“  advanced  ”  Ritualists,  in  contrast  to  the  extreme  High  Church¬ 
men  of  a  few  years  back.  This  is  a  phenomenon  which  the  most 
stupid  and  superficial  reader  could  hardly  fail  to  discover  from  the 
perusal  of  literature  so  easy  to  find  and  so  cheap  to  buy  as  the 
Church  Times,  or  Dr.  Littledale’s  very  powerful  answer  to  the 
Abbo  Martin  in  the  current  number  of  the  Contemporary  Review  ; 
yet  we  do  not  recollect  that  any  other  Bishop  has  had  the 
wisdom  (not  to  put  the  case  on  any  higher  footing)  to  make  the 
acknowledgment.  Yet  it  is  obvious  that  nothing  can  be  so  likely 
to  drive  an  excitable,  low-spirited  person  into  the  beseeching 
embrace  of  Romo  as  the  sense  of  injustice  necessarily  engendered 
by  the  conviction  that  his  external  acts  of  worship,  inconsiderate 
and  extreme  as  they  may  be,  are  scored  against  him  as  evidence  of 
a  proclivity  to  Popery ;  conscious  as  he  all  the  while  is  that,  in 
dunning  his  cunningly-embroidered  chasuble  and  waving  his 
sweet-smelling  censer,  he  is  intentionally  biting  his  thumb  at 
Leo  XIII. ’e  schismatic  claims  upon  his  obedience.  In  the  next 
place,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  has  clearly  read  to  some  practical 
purpose  a  certain  text  about  wheat  and  tares.  In  the  churches 
of  whose  ceremonial  he  most  gravely  disapproves  he  recognizes  a 
Christian  and  Church  work,  marred  as  he  may  think  by  vicious 
excesses,  and  he  refuses  to  stamp  that  work  out  by  bringing  upon 
parson  and  congregation  that  complete  ruin  which  is  more  or  less 
certain  to  follow  penal  deprivation. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  a  few  serious  words  to  the  ultra- 
Ritualists.  They  have  done  so  much  to  teach  the  world  both 
what  their  convictions  are  and  how  dear  those  convictions  are 
to  them,  that  we  are  entitled  to  ask  them  from  their  own  stand¬ 
ing-ground  whether  the  time  may  not  have  come  when,  without 


doing  any  wrong  to  their  personal  sense  of  the  truth  and  legality 
of  their  opinions,  they  may  consider  whether  some  concordat  cannot 
be  reached  as  to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  bound  to  make 
open  exhibition  of  them.  Is  it  impossible  for  some  agreement 
to  be  reached,  embodying  permissive  canons  of  worship  acceptable 
by  Ritualists  as  a  proximate  representation  of  their  system,  and 
within  the  competence  of  the  Bishops  to  close  with,  consistently 
with  a  reasonable  interpretation  of  the  recent  judgments  which 
they  are  bound  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  respect  ?  If  such  an 
arrangement  could  be  attained, it  would  be  simply  vexatious  to  call 
upon  either  side  to  declare  the  reason  of  its  acceptance.  One  side 
might  mentally  appeal  to  the  Ornaments  Rubric,  the  other  to  the 
body  of  recorded  decisions.  The  treaty  would  simply  recite  facts, 
capable  of  being  worked  on  either  alternative.  We  leave  the 
details  of  such  an  eirenicon  to  ecclesiastical  experts.  Standing  as 
we  do  outside  the  seething  battle,  and  able  as  we  are  from  our 
vantage  ground  to  see  a  little  further  ahead  than  the  eye3  of  the 
combatants  can  descry  through  the  smoke  and  dust  of  the  fray, 
we  fancy  that  we  could  perceive  grounds  of  agreement,  if  only 
the  antagonists  can  be  induced  to  accept  a  genuine  truce,  and 
to  approach  the  discussion  in  the  spirit  of  wise  charity  which  is 
so  conspicuous  through  the  pages  of  Bishop  Thorold’s  Pastoral, 
and  in  no  passage  more  conspicuously  than  where  he  says, 
“  While  careful  to  discourage  innovations  that  smack  of  Romanism, 
be  sure  to  see  the  difference  between  what  is  merely  Anglican  and 
what  is  more  than  Anglican,  and  do  not  play  your  enemy’s  game 
by  confounding  the  two  in  an  exaggeration  that  must  damage 
yourselves.  To  try  to  check  Ritualism  by  discouraging  a  bright 
and  dignified  service  is  the  wisdom  of  a  mother  who,  to  prevent 
her  boy  from  being  a  sailor,  never  lets  him  go  near  the  sea,” 


MANNERS  TO  ORDER. 

IF  it  bo  true  that  “  manners  makyth  man,”  it  is  equally  true 
that  in  all  civilized  ages  there  have  been  certain  gifted  men 
whose  privilege  it  has  been,  if  not  to  make  manners  in  an 
absolute  sense,  at  least  to  collect  all  existing  knowledge  concern¬ 
ing  them,  and  to  instruct  their  neighbours  what  to  aim  at  and 
what  to  avoid  in  social  intercourse  with  their  fellow-men. 
To  this  favoured  class  belonged  a  certain  Mr.  Kidd,  who  flourished 
at  a  date  to  which  we  have  no  exact  clue,  but  which  can  be 
guessed  at  from  internal  evidence.  It  was  not  only  to  the  science 
of  manners  that  he  devoted  his  attention,  for  we  find  that  it  was 
said  of  him  by  the  editor  of  the  Sun : — “  Mr.  Kidd's  multiplicity 
of  manuals  may  fairly  lay  claim  to  the  comprehensive  title  of  the 
library  of  useful  and  entertaining  knowledge.  From  the  compre¬ 
hensive  Treatise  on  Trade  to  the  Complete  Carrier’s  Guide  ;  from 
the  Stepping-Stone  of  Fortune  to  the  Stumbling-Block  of  Vice 
have  we  our  Manuals,  and  at  such  a  price  too  that  either  might 
with  ease  become  Everybody’s  Book.”  This  comprehensive  author 
appears  also  to  have  produced  Kidd’s  Grand  End  of  Life,  which 
was  described  by  the  Court  Journal  as  “  a  noble  work  ’’ ;  Kidd’s 
Art  of  Perfection  ;  Kidd’s  Art  of  Conversation  and  Mirror  of  Minor 
Accomplishments ;  Kidd’s  Art  of  Pleasiny  and  Being  Pleased,  and 
Kidd’s  Private  Thoughts  on  Things  in  General,  which,  as  it  was  “  a 
valuable  epitome  of  everything  that  is  worth  knowing.”  should  have 
rendered  acquaintance  with  his  other  works  superfluous.  How¬ 
ever,  the  only  one  of  these  which  we  have  come  across,  Kidd’s 
I'ractical  Hints  on  the  Science  of  Etiquette,  is  described  as  “  a 
necessarv  addendum  to  Kidd’s  Private  Thoughts  on  Things  in 
General,"  and  perhaps  we  could  scarcely  expect  that  among  things 
in  general  should  be  included  “  the  whole  art  of  politeness, 
gentility,  and  good-breeding.” 

A  perfect  comprehension  of  this  art,  observes  the  author  in  some 
introductory  remarks,  “  is  so  essentially  requisite  for  all  who  would 
regard  the  decencies  and  proprieties  of  life,  that  I  offer  no  apology 
for  bringing  it  under  the  notice  of  the  Public.”  He  goes  on  to 
say  that  it  is  not  bis  intention  to  inquire  into  the  consistency  of 
every  branch  of  etiquette,  but  that  he  shall  make  it  his  business  to 
explain  its  code  of  laws  to  his  readers ;  “  assuring  them  that,  by  an 
attentive  perusal  of  the  various  forms  herein  set  forth  (more  par¬ 
ticularly  by  the  aid  of  the  other  little  books  mentioned  in  the 
preface),  they  may  learn  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  them  adepts.” 
Then,  by  way  of  striking  the  right  note  at  once,  he  gives  his  pupils 
a  scathing  picture  of  a  man  of  fashion,  who  “  resembles  a  monkey 
in  appearance  and  a  Civet  Cat  in  smell,”  and  who,  while  he  “  sips 
his  wine,  plans  a  little  scheme  of  seduction  and  he  contrasts  with 
this  a  description  of  the  man  of  politeness,  who  is  a  model  of  all 
the  virtues.  After  this  general  exhortation  we  are  taken  on  to 
detailed  instructions,  the  first  of  which  deals  with  the  question  of 
introductions.  “On  meeting  a  friend  in  the  street,”  says  our 
guide,  “  never  introduce  to  him  any  person  that  may  be  walking 
with  you  at  the  time.  He  is  not  seen."  Tins  emphatic  rule,  which 
reminds  one  of  the  legal  fiction  by  which  an  unrobed  barrister 
becomes  invisible  to  the  Court,  may  be  easily  enough  followed  by 
the  person  who  meets  a  friend ;  but  as  to  the  most  difficult  part, 
that  of  him  who  has  suddenly  to  regard  himself  as  invisible,  the 
teacher  is  silent.  For  this  reticence  be  makes  up  in  bis  next 
paragraph,  where  he  tells  his  disciples  that  “  letters  of 
introduction  should  always  be  forwarded  to  the  parties 
for  whom  they  are  intended.  You  will  then,”  he  adds, 

with  complete  confidence,  “  receive  an  early  communication  from 
the  individual  addressed.”  This  seems  to  call  for  the  ingenuity 
j  of  commentators  to  explain  why  people  possessing  letters  of 
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introduction  should  be  inclined  to  send  them  elsewhere  than  to 
“  the  parties  for  whom  they  are  intended.’’  As  it  is,  the  passage 
must  remain  obscure  until  a  New  Kidd  Society  arises.  Next  to 
“Introductions”  come  “Invitations,”  which,  if  fora  ball,  “are 
generally  printed  on  a  card,  and  enclosed  iu  an  envelope,  sealed 
with  red  or  fancy  wax  ” ;  and  these  directions  are  followed  by 
some  as  to  visiting.  It  is  not  long  since  we  discussed  in  these 
columns  the  difficulties  of  going  away,  and  of  helping  others  to  go 
away,  when  a  visit  has  lasted  too  long.  With  such  people  as  these 
Mr.  Kidd  would  take  a  commendably  short  way.  If,  when  you 
have  let  them  see  “  as  delicately  as  possible  that  you  are  on  the 
fret,  and  that  they  are  unwarrantably  trespassing  on  your  valuable 
time,”  they  are  still  obdurate,  “  you  may  treat  them  in  a  more 
decided  manner,  excusing  yourself  by  saying  that  you  have 
another  pressing  engagement  (looking  at  your  watch)  which  you 
must  keep  punctually  at  —  o'clock.  This,’’  says  the  writer,  with 
triumphant  insistence,  “  will  make  them  move,  and  you  must  then 
facilitate  their  escape  as  quickly  as  possible  by  ringing  the  bell  for 
your  servant  to  open  the  door.”  Some  people,  it  seems,  in  the 
days  of  Kidd’s  Practical  Hints  were  wont  to  turn  down  two, 
three,  or  even  four  corners  of  a  card  to  indicate  the  number  of 
people  for  whom  the  visit  was  intended ;  but  this,  he  warns  his 
readers,  “  is  Russell  Square  and  Bloomsbury  all  over.” 

On  the  subject  of  dancing  and  behaviour  in  ball-rooms  the  pro¬ 
fessor  of  manners  offered  some  advice  which  was  the  more  valu¬ 
able  from  its  being  the  result  of  personal  experience.  “  While 
handing  refreshments  to  your  partners — which  you  must  do  with 
the  greatest  attention — be  careful  not  to  be  too  communicative.  I 
have  my  reasons  for  giving  this  advice.  When  I  was  a  young 
man,  I  was  constantly  caught  in  this  trap.  I  had  broken  the 
hearts  of  seventeen  pretty  spinsters  before  I  wastbree-and-twenty.” 
From  the  ball-room,  with  a  strange  inversion,  the  professor’s 
pupils  were  taken  to  the  dinner-table,  and  here  we  find  what  looks 
like  a  curious  prophecy  of  the  proverbial  “  Adelphi  guests.”  “  The 
first  thing,”  writes  the  prudent  Kidd,  “to  which  I  shall  direct  my 
reader’s  attention  here  is  the  absolute  necessity  there  is  for  his 
evincing  no  manner  of  surprise  at  whatever  he  may  see  exhibited 
on  the  table.  He  is  pre-supposed  to  know  everything.  As 
fashions  are  ever  changing,  ever  new,  he  must  readily  fall  in  with 
all  the  various  forms  and  ceremonies  brought  under  his  notice ; 
this  may  be  easily  done<  by  practice.”  Presently  the  professor 
unbends  for  a  rare  moment  from  the  sternness  with  which 
he  usually  lays  down  his  rules.  While  warning  his  pupil 
that,  while  carving,  he  should  think  more  of  others  than 
of  his  own  gratification,  he  yet  observes  that  you  may, 
by  the  exercise  of  a  little  ingenuity,  manage  to  reserve  for 
yourself  any  “  tid-bit  that  you  are  particularly  fond  of.”  But  he 
adds,  “  This  is  entre  nous,  it  does  not  form  a  necessary  branch  of 
etiquette.”  Other  passages  lead  us  to  infer  that  Mr.  Kidd's  system 
was  less  rigid  generally  at  the  dinner-table  than  elsewhere.  For 
instance,  one  of  his  directions  runs  thus: — “As  a  rule,  never  put 
your  knife  in  your  mouth.  It  is  a  horrid  custom,  known  only  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Russell  Square.”  The  qualifying  words  seem 
to  point  to  exceptions  which,  however,  are  not  given.  The  writer, 
having  given  all  the  directions  that  he  thought  desirable  with  regard 
to  the  dinner-table,  referred  his  readers  for  more  extensive  know¬ 
ledge  to  Kidd’s  Art  of  Pleasing  and  Being  Pleased,  and  ended  his 
discourse  with  “  An  Interesting  Chapter,  alphabetically  arranged, 
consisting  of  a  Variety  of  Digested  Topics.”  The  second  of  these 
is,  “  How  to  Cut — a  very  difficult  matter,  and  can  only  be  done  by 
impudence.  Whenever  you  meet  a  man  in  company  who  is  hateful 
to  you,  you  must  on  no  account  see  him,  though  he  speaks  to  you. 
Ask  your  neighbour  aloud,  in  such  a  case,  ‘  Who  is  that  fellow  P  ’  ” 
For  the  consequences  that  might  have  resulted  from  this  conduct 
the  instructor  has  elsewhere  provided,  somewhat  inadequately, 
under  the  heading  “  Duels.”  “  Fashionable  people,”  he  says,  “  never 
fight.  It  disturbs  their  repose  and  disarranges  their  cravats. 
A  gentleman — we  are  sorry  to  record  the  fact  of  his  going 
out — if  he  is  challenged,  goes  out — fires,  receives  or  avoids  a  ball 
— shakes  hands  with  his  opponent,  and  comes  home  to  dinner.  A 
blackguard  aims  at  his  opponent,  a  gentleman  never.”  These  two 
bits  of  instruction  taken  together  are  evidently  an  instance  of  that 
want  of  consistency  in  etiquette  which  the  otherwise  omniscient 
author  professes  himself  unable  to  explain  away  in  his  preface. 
For,  supposing  that  the  person  whose  “  company  is  hateful  ”  to  a 
student  of  etiquette  had  insisted  upon  “  satisfaction  ”  for  the 
behaviour  laid  down  as  proper  towards  him,  the  pupil  would  have 
found  himself  exposed  to  two  inevitable  dangers.  His  opponent 
might,  regardless  of  Mr.  Kidd's  Practical  Hints,  aim  at  and  hit 
him.  And  if  this  did  not  happen,  the  student  would  be  forced  to 
shake  hands  with  a  person  whose  company  was  hateful  to  him 
before  going  home  to  dinner.  In  another  passage  the  arbiter  of 
social  laws  i3  carried  away  by  his  enthusiasm  into  a  strange  burst 
of  personality.  Drinking  healths,  he  says,  is  “  a  barbarous  and 
unmeaning  custom,  long  since  exploded  ;  excepting  in  the  two 
squares  already  mentioned  ”  (bis  hatred  for  these  squares  was 
abnormal,  and  would  afford  a  fine  field  for  commentators),  “  and 
on  Richmond  Green,  Surrey.  One  antiquated  family  of  fogeys  at 
the  last-named  place  still  keep  up  the  custom  of  giving  toasts  and 
drinking  healths,  to  the  inexpressible  disgust  of  the  very  few 
persons  who  now  honour  them  with  their  company.” 

Turning  from  past  to  present  days,  we  learn  from  a  book  called 
Sensible  Etiquette,  which  is  published  at  Philadelphia,  and 
which  has  already  been  noticed  in  these  columns,  that,  for 
want  of  a  Kidd,  American  society  is  divided  upon  certain 
points  of  etiquette.  Indeed,  from  the  preface  to  the  work  it 


would  seem  that  party  feeling  runs  decidedly  high  as  to  these  moot 
points.  Mrs.  Ward,  the  author  of  this  book,  heads  one  of  her 
chapters  “  Conflicting  Authorities  on  Points  of  Social  Etiquette,” 
and  the  heading  is  followed  by  extracts  from  various  authorities, 
some  of  which  say  that  the  left,  others  that  the  right,  arm  should 
be  given  by  a  gentleman  taking  a  lady  into  dinner.  On  this  theme 
there  would  seem  to  have  been  a  good  deal  of  lighting,  and  it 
appears  that  in  Washington  society  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
give  the  left  arm,  as  in  other  places  it  is  equally  necessary  to  give 
the  right.  It  is,  no  doubt,  true,  as  Mrs.  Ward  says,  that  this  kind 
of  diversity  in  rules  may  be  “  confusing  to  the  novice  in  American 
society  ”  ;  but  it  is  perhaps  equally  true  that  books  of  etiquette,  even 
if  they  are  as  well  meant  and,  on  the  whole,  as  sensible  as  Mrs. 
Ward’s,  can  only  represent  a  waste  of  pains 


SUBURBAN  SCENERY. 

EVERY  one  is  nowadays  expected  to  enjoy  natural  scenery.  Yet 
it  may  be  doubted  how  many  native  Londoners  are  capable  of 
really  appreciating  the  characteristic  beauties  of  the  pure  country. 
We  do  not,  of  course,  speak  of  that  small  cultivated  class  which  has 
acquired  a  genuine  taste  for  rural  scenery  from  books  as  well  as 
from  frequent  travel.  We  refer  to  that  much  larger  class  of  Lon¬ 
doners  who  appear  to  profess  a  liking  for  the  country  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  are  expected  to  do  so.  It  may  be  observed,  too,  that 
to  these  persons  the  name  “  country”  often  means  something  hardly 
distinguishable  from  the  familiar  surroundings  of  their  own  city. 
They  can  content  themselves  with  Margate  or  Brighton  just  because 
these  places  have  the  least  possible  resemblance  to  the  country,  pro¬ 
perly  so  called.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  found  themselves 
suddenly  transported  into  the  midst  of  wild  heath  and  woodland, 
with  nothing  to  remind  them  of  their  London  streets  and  squares, 
they  would  probably  feel  exceedingly  uncomfortable.  The  taste 
for  nature,  like  every  other  taste,  presupposes  previous  cultivation 
and  varied  experience  ;  and  the  man  wbo  has  passed  most  of  his 
days  in  London  cannot  be  expected  to  bring  to  the  contemplation 
of  natural  scenery  the  appreciative  and  interpreting  eye.  For  him 
the  smooth  down,  the  wooded  glen,  and  the  bleak  moor,  are  un- 
suggestive  and  so  uninteresting.  lie  would  infinitely  rather  go 
down  the  Thames  and  contemplate  the  wharves  and  the  ware¬ 
houses,  the  meaning  of  which  is  clear  to  him. 

Yet  the  most  condoned  Londoner  desires  change  like  other  men, 
and  is  glad  occasionally  to  inhale  the  fresh  air  which  blows 
outside  his  oppressive  city.  He  likes,  too,  sometimes  to  get  away 
from  the  crowds  in  which  he  has  usu'ally  to  move,  and  in  which 
the  sense  of  his  individual  importance  is  apt  to  be  unpleasantly 
repressed.  And,  more  than  this,  he  now  and  again  wearies  of  the 
constant  restraint  of  the  London  street,  and  is  glad  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  casting  aside  the  severer  trammels  of  propriety,  and 
of  giving  ample  vent  to  his  energetic  spirits.  All  this,  and  much 
more,  impels  the  Londoner  at  times  towards  the  country.  Only, 
since  the  impulse  to  cling  to  his  familiar  surroundings  is  a  deeper 
instinct  than  the  love  of  change  and  freedom,  he  naturally  seeks 
to  combine  the  satisfaction  of  each  by  confining  his  excursions  to 
the  suburbs.  Here  the  indigenous  Londoner  is  able  to  fancy  him¬ 
self  in  the  country  without  experiencing  anything  of  that  feeling 
of  insecurity  which  would  take  possession  of  him  too  far  from  his 
customary  environment.  The  name  of  bi3  favourite  brewer  on 
the  signboard  of  the  inn,  the  familiar  yellow  brick,  the  occasional 
hansom,  and  perhaps,  too,  the  well-known  melancholy  tones  of 
the  street  organ,  these  and  other  signs  serve  to  assure  him  that  he 
is  safely  within  easy  reach  of  his  usual  town  scenery. 

The  kind  of  scenery  which  our  suburbs  for  the  most  part 
present  to  the  eye  is  anything  but  beautiful  to  the  genuine  lover 
of  the  country.  We  do  not  speak  here  of  the  few  open  heaths 
and  commons  well  within  the  outermost  suburban  circle,  where 
the  lover  of  nature  may  easily  imagine  himself  far  away  from  the 
unlovely  surroundings  of  London.  With  the  exception  of  these 
few  picturesque  points,  the  environs  of  London  yield  us  nothing 
that  is  genuinely  rural.  They  ofi’er  attractive  scenery  of  a  certain 
kind  no  doubt ;  but  this  is  almost  wholly  artificial.  The  typical 
beauty  of  a  London  suburb  is  the  elaborate  villa  with  its  ornate 
garden.  Even  the  natural  loveliness  of  the  Thames  at  Richmond 
and  higher  up  is  overshadowed  by  the  more  obtrusive  attractions 
of  the  suburban  villa.  If  the  rambler  into  the  suburbs  is  no 
special  lover  of  this  kind  of  beauty,  but  prefers  the  wooded  lanes,  ho 
will  find  it  difficult  enough  to  escape  from  the  reach  of  the  devas¬ 
tating  suburban  builder.  Instead  of  completed  villas,  with  their 
harsh  elegance  somewhat  softened  by  climbing  plants  and  bushy 
evergreens,  he  will  find  villas  in  all  stages  of  incompleteness,  and 
beyond  these  again  half-made  roads  with  vast  mounds  of  smoking 
clay.  He  must  be  a  cheerful  pedestrian  who  can  pass  through  these 
regions,  offering  to  the  eye  nothing  but  the  hideous  signs  of  devas¬ 
tation,  without  becoming  for  the  time  a  prey  to  a  profound  melan¬ 
choly.  And  he  must  be  an  ardent  lover  of  nature  who  cares  to 
penetrate  this  dreary  belt  iu  order  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  un¬ 
touched  fields  beyond.  Even  here,  however,  the  view  will  not  bring 
perfect  aesthetic  satisfaction  to  the  lover  of  pure  nature.  To  an 
eye  accustomed  to  the  unimpeded  vitality  and  the  brilliant  tints 
of  country  vegetation,  the  first  fields  and  hedgerows  will  be  apt  to 
look  dingy  and  unhealthy.  And.  even  if  the  pedestrian  is  able 
to  overlook  these  defects,  he  will  not  easily  shake  off  all  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  proximity  of  his  leviathan  city.  For  beyond 
the  actual  operations  of  spade  and  trowel,  he  will  be  reminded  of 
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■the  rapid  encroaehments-of  the  speculative  builder  by  the  huge, 
ug-ly  board  which  announces  the  readiness  of  the  landowner  to 
disposo  of  his  fields  as  freehold  sites  for  building  purposes.  Thus 
to  the  eye  longing  for  the  unsullied  country,  the  scenery  of  the 
extreme  suburban  regions  will  appear  far  from  perfect. 

Not  so,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  thoroughbred  Londoner,  in 
whose  mind  the  taste  for  natural  scenery  is  little  more  than  a 
conventional  affectation.  He  does  not  trouble  himself  about  the 
exact  degree  of  brilliance  in  the  green  of  field  or  hedgerow.  He 
is  not  repelled  by  the  sight  of  newly  lacerated  fields  or  of  reeking 
mounds  of  clay.  To  him  the  great  visual  attraction  of  the 
suburbs  is  this  very  process  of  building  itself.  He  will  walk  for 
hours  about  the  extreme  suburbs  in  order  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of 
villa-construction  on  a  stupendous  scale.  The  pleasure  which  he 
takes  in  viewing  these  newest  achievements  of  domestic  archi¬ 
tecture  is  of  a  very  mixed  kind.  In  part,  we  suppose,  it  must  be 
called  aesthetic,  since  to  the  eye  of  the  person  in  question  a  showy 
and  elaborate  villa  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  objects,  lie  has 
a  true  feeling  for  its  elaborate  and  fanciful  contour,  as  well  as  for 
its  glaring  combinations  of  yellows,  reds,  and  whites.  But  this  is 
not  the  chief  element  in  his  gratification.  The  Londoner,  like  the 
Englishman  in  general,  is  before  all  other  things  a  domestic 
animal.  lie  contemplates  the  rapid  mushroom-like  growths 
of  the  suburbs  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  actual  or  prospec¬ 
tive  householder.  The  elegant  villa  is  regarded  by  him  in 
a  vague  manner  as  a  possible  family  residence,  and  he  sur¬ 
veys  all  its  utilities  and  elegances  with  the  imaginative  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  one  who  might  some  day  be  its  proud  possessor.  When 
the  anticipation  of  personal  ownership  is  wholly  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  the  spectator  has  another  kind  of  enjoyment.  His  mind  is 
filled  with  admiration  for  the  fortunate  possessor  of  so  palatial  a 
residence.  He  speculates  perhaps  on  the  amount  of  this  person’s 
income,  and  on  the  height  of  his  social  position.  If  he  is  of  an 
unenvious  disposition,  he  may  possibly  experience  a  faint  thrill  of 
sympathetic  elation  at  the  sight  of  so  much  money  appropriately 
expended  in  what  every  Englishman  places  foremost  among  the 
good  things  of  life.  He  may  even  feel  his  patriotic  sentiments 
pleasurably  excited  as  he  reflects  on  the  vastness  of  his  country’s 
wealth,  and  on  the  practical  wisdom  of  his  countrymen,  who  tend 
instinctively  to  invest  their  pecuniary  gains  in  so  permanent  and 
secure  a  form.  For  the  rest  it  may  be  observed  that  the  chief 
pleasure  resorts  in  the  suburbs  appeal,  in  respect  of  their  scenery, 
to  very  much  the  same  kind  of  taste  as  that  which  finds  its 
supreme  satisfaction  in  the  suburban  villa.  Ivew  Gardens,  Hamp¬ 
ton  Court,  and  the  Crystal  Palace  itself  delight  the  eye  of  the 
native  Londoner  by  their  villa-like  character.  The  charm  is  still 
that  of  an  elaborate  and  oruate  structure  set  in  an  artificial  imitation 
of  natural  beauty.  The  preference  for  a  well-laid-out  garden  over 
a  bit  of  natural  wood  or  heath  is  a  characteristic  of  the  town-bred 
man.  His  mind  desires  elegance,  profusion,  and  symmetrical  order, 
and  he  can  find  these  qualities  much  more  easily  in  a  well-tended 
suburban  garden  than  in  the  uncultivated  regions  of  the  country. 
Our  capital  is  well  supplied  with  such  artificial  rearrangements  of 
nature.  The  foreigner  is  apt  to  grow  eloquent  when  he  sees  the 
glories  of  the  public  gardens  and  parks  which  skirt  the  waters  of 
the  Thames.  No  one  will  question  the  beauty  of  these  resorts. 
Trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  of  the  most  varied  kind,  and  drawn 
from  remote  regions  of  the  globe,  are  here  grouped  so  as  to  yield 
the  largest  amount  of  pleasure  to  the  eye.  Yet  this  kind  of 
scenery  remains,  after  all,  artificial,  and  essentially  unlike  that 
which  results  from  the  spontaneous  growths  of  nature.  It  pleases 
all  eyes  by  its  imposing  richness,  by  the  elegance  of  its  forms,  and 
by  the  splendid  contrasts  of  its  colours.  Yet  it  does  not  bring 
perfect  contentment  to  the  eye  which  has  been  fed  and  reared  on 
the  genuine  beauties  of  nature. 

Most  of  the  scenery  of  the  suburbs  will  thus  remain  the 
peculiar  delight  of  the  native  Londoner.  As  for  those  whose  eyes 
soon  tire  of  the  regularity  and  elaborate  ornateness  of  this  scenery, 
they  must  content  themselves  in  their  suburban  excursions  with 
the  few  points  of  natural  beauty  which  have  been  permanently 
preserved  from  the  builder's  grasp.  And  we  should  not  forget  that 
our  capital  is  singularly  well  off  in  respect  of  such  picturesque 
resorts.  It  is  no  little  privilege  to  have  within  so  easy  reach 
places  like  Hampstead  Heath,  Richmond  Park,  and  Epping 
Forest,  where  the  lover  of  nature  may  easily  find  retired  points 
of  real  natural  beauty  and  breathing  of  rural  tranquillity.  It 
maybe  added  that  the  ardent  searcher  for  natural  beauty  may  now 
and  then,  within  a  mile  or  so  of  the  hideous  operations  of  the  sub¬ 
urban  builder,  light  on  a  leafy  lane  with  a  quaint  farmstead 
which  offers  a  really  picturesque  object  to  the  eye,  and  which 
easily  carries  the  imagination  far  away  from  the  vulgarity  and 
noise  of  modern  London.  These  attractive  spots,  when  fully 
explored,  are  quite  sufficient  to  foster  and  keep  alive  a  pure  taste 
for  natural  beauty  in  those  who  are  rarely  able  to  take  wider 
excursions  from  town.  And  these  unobtrusive  bits  of  natural 
scenery  will  remain  dear  to  the  few  who  have  discovered  them  and 
appropriated  them  by  intimate  knowledge,  just  because  they  are 
neglected  by  the  crowds  that  gather  in  the  better  known  suburban 
resorts.  If  once  the  love  for  quiet  and  picturesque  landscape  were 
to  take  possession  of  the  mass  of  Londoners,  these  points  would 
soon  lose  their  charm  by  losing  their  privacy.  It  is  often  said  that 
the  admirers  of  natural  scenery  are  selfish  when  they  seek  to  make 
their  favourite  resorts  as  inaccessible  as  possible  to  the  many. 
Yet  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  admission  of  a 
crowd  to  a  beautiful  retreat  does,  to  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses,  rob  it  of  its  characteristic  beauty.  This  applies  with 


special  force  to  the  very  few  naturally  beautiful  points  which  lie 
within  easy  walking  distance  of  town.  Their  aesthetic  value  will 
remain  only  so  long  as  they  are  not  invaded  by  the  crowd;' and 
those  who  now  enjoy  the  wild  picturesqueness  and  repose  of  these 
spots  cannot,  we  think,  be  blamed  for  praying  that  they  may  always 
remain  as  little  known  as  they  are  at  present.  If  a  man  has  a  culti¬ 
vated  eye  he  may  derive  no  little  gratification  from  an  occasional 
walking-excursion  to  the  few  really  picturesque  points  outside 
London.  It  may  be  added  that,  if  his  mind  is  well  stored  with 
historical  and  biographical  lore,  the  pleasure  of  these  excursions 
will  be  materially  increased.  The  shining  river  winding  through 
fresh  meadows,  the  stretch  of  breezy  heath,  and  the  retired  avenue, 
will  acquire  a  new  charm  for  the  pedestrian's  eye  when  he  views 
these  scenes  in  imaginary  companionship  with  some  departed 
genial  poet  or  dreamy  thinker.  In  truth,  it  may  be  said  that,  to 
the  most  fastidious  mind,  the  environs  of  London  afford  here  and 
there  points  whose  varied  charm  may  well  console  it  for  the  un¬ 
veiled  ugliness  which  mostly  characterizes  these  suburban  regions. 


PROGRESS  IN  SHIPBUILDING 

NO  one  can  deny  that  public  departments  in  this  country  receive 
their  full  share  of  blame  whenever  they  have  made,  or  are 
thought  to  have  made,  mistakes.  In  this,  as  in  so  many  other 
matters,  Englishmen  present  a  singular  contrast  to  their  Con¬ 
tinental  neighbours,  who  have  an  almost  superstitious  respect  for 
administrative  chiefs,  and  often  seem  to  think  that  they  can  hardly 
err.  In  England,  on  the  contrary,  it  frequently  appears  to  be 
assumed  that  the  servants  of  the  Government  are  more  likely  to 
be  wrong  than  right  when  they  attempt  anything  in  the  least 
difficult,  and  that,  in  the  questions  which  may  arise  respecting  the 
manner  in  which  their  work  is  done,  the  onus  prohandi  lies  cn 
them.  To  make  attacks  on  public  offices  and  to  point  out  their 
blunders  is  regarded  as  part  of  the  business  of  the  member  of 
Parliament  and  the  journalist,  and  it  must  be  added  that  public 
offices  only  too  often  give  ample  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of 
critical  ability.  Some  perhaps  are  more  fortunate  than  others,  but 
few  escape  censure  for  long  ;  and  there  is  one  which  is  constantly 
inveighed  against  and  seems  to  be  looked  upon  as  enjoying  a  cer¬ 
tain  pre-eminence  in  error.  We  need  hardly  say  that  we  allude 
to  the  Admiralty.  Perhaps  no  department  of  Government  has  been 
so  bitterly  criticized,  or  has  been  for  so  considerable  a  period  habitu¬ 
ally  mistrusted  and  denounced.  That  there  has  frequently  been 
good  reason  for  wrath  against  this  body,  it  would  be  absurd  to  dis¬ 
pute.  From  the  time,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  when  the 
officers  of  one  dockyard  were  able  to  plunder  the  public  to  the 
extent  of  a  million  annually  to  that  when  the  “  Phantom  Board” 
was  described,  the  Admiralty  has  on  very  many  occasions  deserved 
just  censure.  This,  in  no  limited  measure,  it  has  received,  for 
assuredly  there  has  rarely  been  any  disposition  whatever  to  deal 
lightly  with  its  sins  or  to  overlook  its  errors.  It  may  indeed  be 
thought  by  some  that  there  has  been  of  late  too  great  a  tendency 
to  find  fault,  and  that  the  enormous  difficulties  with  which  the 
Admiralty  has  to  contend  in  these  times  of  constant  change  and 
invention  are  not  sufficiently  taken  into  account.  With  this  con¬ 
sideration,  however,  we  are  not  at  present  concerned.  What  we 
now  desire  to  point  out  is  that,  as  this  great  department  has  been 
subjected  to  no  lenient  treatment  when  it  has  made  mistakes,  and 
has  often  been  very  severely  condemned,  it  should  receive  due 
credit  when  it  achieves  a  success.  Every  one  has  heard  of  the 
blunders  of  the  Admiralty  and  of  faulty  men-of-war,  and  not  a  few 
people  think  probably  that  blundering  is  the  rule.  Surely,  then,  some 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  facts  that  the  Admiralty  has 
recently  constructed  what  promises  to  be  the  most  successful  vessel 
of  her  class  ever  set  afloat,  and  has  carried  out,  iu  the  design  of 
the  largest  man-of-war  existing,  what  certainly  appeared  the  very 
startling  recommendations  of  a  high  scientific  authority,  with  a 
judicious  boldness  which  has  been  amply  justified  by  results. 
These  indeed  are  not  only  highly  satisfactory  so  far  as  regards 
this  particular  ship,  but  are  valuable  in  themselves,  as  they  are 
likely  to  teach  much  both  to  those  who  have  to  design  vessels  of 
war  and  to  some  of  those  who  havo  to  plan  the  great  merchant 
steamers  of  which  so  many  are  built  in  this  country. 

The  first  vessel  above  referred  to  is  the  steel  Iris,  which  can  be 
very  shortly  described.  She  was  intended  for  a  despatch  steamer 
carrying  a  moderate  armament,  and  the  principal  object  sought 
to  be  attained  in  her  was  speed.  Great  pains  were  taken  to 
obtain  the  best  possible  steel  for  her  construction,  and  what  was 
used  was  subjected  to  exceptionally  severe  tests.  The  strength  of 
the  material  employed  being  thus  ensured,  a  very  light  hull  could 
with  safety  be  constructed.  Despite,  however,  the  special  care 
taken  in  designing  and  building  the-  Iris,  she  was  not  at  first, 
when  fitted  with  four-bladed  screws,  so  successful  as  had  been 
expected.  The  screws  were  therefore  changed,  and  the  Iris 
then  attained  a  speed  through  the  water  of  2ij  miles  an  hour. 
One  or  two  torpedo  launches,  with  a  proportion  of  power  to  dis¬ 
placement  which  would  be  utterly  impossible  iu  large  vessels,  may 
have  gone  as  quickly ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  speed 
has  ever  been  equalled  or  nearly  approached  by  a  sea-going  screw 
steamer  constructed  to  carry  an  armament ;  and  the  Admiralty 
have  therefore  thoroughly  succeeded  in  their  object,  having  pro¬ 
duced  what  is  probably  the  fastest  man-of-war  afloat.  Even  with 
the  resources  at  their  command,  this  cannot  be  considered  a  trifling 
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achievement ;  and,  since  there  is  always  severe  comment  on  failure, 
this  success  should  in  fairness  receive  some  notice. 

The  results  obtained  in  the  Iris  are,  however,  less  important 
than  those  obtained  in  the  Inflexible ,  which  made  her  trial  trip 
last  week.  For  various  reasons,  into  which  there  is  no  occasion  to 
enter  now,  it  was  thought  desirable  that  this  vessel  should  have 
very  great  beam  (i.e.  breadth)  in  proportion  to  her  length,  and 
accordingly  she  was  given  a  breadth  of  75  feet,  her  length  being 
324  feet.  Such  a  proportion  of  beam  to  length,  exceeding  even 
that  which  had  been  adopted  in  those  very  broad  vessels,  the 
Thunderer,  Devastation,  and  Temeraire,  was  certainly  calculated  to 
cause  great  astonishment  to  naval  architects.  Very  few  probably 
would  have  dared  to  follow  such  a  design  even  in  a  far  less  costly 
ship,  and  it  certainly  must  have  required  some  courage  on  the  part 
•of  the  Chief  Constructor  of  the  Navy  and  his  stall'  to  rely,  as  it 
appears  from  his  published  statement  that  they  did,  on  the  re¬ 
markable  investigations  made  and  the  conclusions  come  to  by 
31  r.  W.  Froude,  and  to  plan  a  screw-steamer  of  which  the  length 
would  be  only  45  times  the  breadth.  Fortunately  Mr.  Froude 
appears  to  have  had  a  well-justified  confidence  in  the  opinions 
which  he  had  formed,  and  to  have  told  officials  of  the  constructive 
department  of  the  Admiralty  that  they  might  adopt  the  pro¬ 
portions  which  have  been  described  without  any  fear.  The 
result  has  shown  how  sound  his  advice  was  ;  for  not  only  has 
the  Inflexible  lost  seemingly  no  valuable  quality  from  her  enor¬ 
mous  beam,  but  she  is  apparently  on  an  all-important  point  superior 
to  some  of  the  finest  ironclads  in  the  navy,  as  was  pointed  out  in 
the  excellent  account  of  her  trial  trip  which  appeared  in  the  Times. 
She  has  a  proportion  of  engine  power  to  displacement  which  is 
small  when  compared  with  that  of  some  of  the  large  ironclads. 
Her  displacement  is  11,500  tons,  but  her  engines  only  slightly 
exceed  in  power  those  of  the  Alexandra  of  9,492  tons,  of  the  Sultan 
of  9,286  tons,  are  also  proportionally  weaker  than  those  of 
other  vessels,  and  are  actually  less  powerful  than  those  of  the 
Neptune  of  9,000  tons.  Some  doubt  therefore  seems  to  have 
been  not  unnaturally  felt  as  to  whether  she  would  attain  very 
high  speed,  though  it  would  appear  that  Mr.  Froude  had  no  mis¬ 
giving  on  the  subject.  That  his  confidence  was  well  founded  and 
that  all  apprehensions  were  groundless  was  shown  in  the  trial 
trip,  when,  according  to  the  report  already  mentioned,  her  average 
speed  on  a  six-hours’  run  was  14!  knots  an  hour.  She  certainly 
showed  one  fault,  that  of  vibrating  excessively  ;  but  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  attribute  this  to  her  form,  and  doubtless  means  will  be 
found  to  cure  the  defect.  The  speed  attained  on  the  trial  trip  by 
this  vessel,  with  her  comparatively  weak  engine  power,  proved  the 
excellence  of  proportions  which  at  first  sight  seemed  singular  in  the 
extreme ;  and  the  courage  which  was  displayed  in  departing  from 
established  views  and  in  relying  on  the  result  of  careful  experi¬ 
ment  and  reasoning  should  not  be  forgotten  when  the  Admiralty 
is  charged  with  prejudice  and  with  ignoring  modern  knowledge. 

In  this  case  certainly  recent  investigations  have  been  boldly 
made  use  of,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  to  the  Admiralty 
these  investigations  are,  in  a  certain  sense,  due,  as  Mr.  Froude’s 
researches  have  been  undertaken  for  them.  The  results  which  he 
has  arrived  at  are,  as  need  hardly  be  said,  well  known  to  those  who 
have  paid  attention  to  the  subject  on  which  he  has  been 
engaged ;  but  we  are  Dot  aware  that,  outside  the  Admiralty, 
any  attempt  has  been  made  to  turn  them  to  account. 
Certainly  now  that  he  has  been  shown  to  be  right  in  so  very  prac¬ 
tical  a  manner,  every  possible  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
conclusions  he  has  arrived  at,  as  they  are  important  not  only  to 
the  designers  of  men-of-war,  but  also  to  private  shipbuilders.  His 
experiments  have  been  recorded  and  his  views  stated  by  himself  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Institute  of  Naval  Architects,  and  are 
tersely  and  clearly  described  in  the  chapter  on  the  “  Resistance  of 
Ships,”  in  Mr.  White’s  well-known  work  on  naval  architecture. 
That  writer  states  the  result  of  Mr.  Froude's  experiments  to  be, 
“  that  within  the  ordinary  limits  of  speed  for  merchant  steamei’3 
— say  thirteen  knots — it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  as  good  results 
(f.e.  as  good  results  as  are  now  obtained  from  very  long  and  narrow 
vessels)  with  a  slightly  greater  draught,  and  much  more  moderate 
proportions  of  length  to  breadth  than  are  now  commonly  employed”; 
and  that  “  if  very  high  speeds  have  to  be  attained — say  speeds  of 
eighteen  to  twenty  knots — it  is  preferable  to  decrease  the  length  of 
middle  body  (that  portion  of  a  vessel  in  which  the  sides  are  parallel 
to  each  other),  or  to  have  none,  increasing  the  lengths  of  entrance 
and  run  at  the  expense  of  the  middle  body,  and  making  the  ex¬ 
treme  breadth  greater.”  Further  on  he  refers  to  the  design  for  a 
river  gunboat  which  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Froude  when  a  question 
had  arisen  as  to  whether  the  vessel  should  have  a  length 

of  no  feet  and  an  extreme  breadth  of  26  feet,  or  should 

have  34  feet  of  extreme  breadth  with  the  same  length, 

but  with  “greater  fineness  and  length  of  entrance  and  run.” 

Mr.  Froude  reported,  after  experiment,  that  the  broader 
vessel  would  have  considerably  less  resistance  than  the  other  ;  and 
Mr.  White  adds  that  the  results  afterwards  obtained  on  the  mea¬ 
sured  mile  trials  with  vessels  of  the  broader  form  fully  confirmed 
the  experiments  made  with  models.  In  a  far  more  striking 
manner  does  the  success  of  the  Inflexible  prove  the  justice  of  Mr. 
Froude’s  views ;  and  the  performance  of  this  ship,  which  can  hardly 
fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  shipbuilders,  may  not  improbably 
cause  some  of  them  to  consider  whether  they  cannot  take 
advantage  of  his  discoveries  and  greatly  improve  vessels  of  a 
certain  class  by  departing  from  the  type  now  all  but  universally 
followed. 

The  screw  steamers  now  constructed  are,  as  we  need  hardly 


inform  our  readers,  of  immense  length  in  proportion  to  their 
beam,  and  they  usually  have  a  very  long  parallel  middle 
body.  For  many  of  the  purposes  of  commerce  such  vessels 
are  no  doubt  the  best  that  can  be  built.  Mr.  Froude 
himself  states,  in  a  passage  quoted  by  Mr.  White,  that, 
“  in  view  of  the  importance  of  large  carrying  power,  combined 
with  limited  draught— a  limitation  which  the  Suez  Canal  has  done 
much  to  emphasize — and  I  may  add  in  view  of  the  practical  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  what  may  be  called  moderate  speed,  the  prevailing 
tendency  to  a  great  length,  including  a  long  parallel  middle  body, 
is  a  fair  result  of  ‘  natural  selection.’”  This,  however,  only  holds 
good  where  vessels  have  to  work  under  the  conditions  indicated. 
Where  there  is  no  need  for  a  light  draught,  and  where  a  high 
speed  is  required,  steamers  should  be  of  a  different  type.  Mr. 
Froude  says: — “  Where  deep  draught  is  unobjectionable,  a  short¬ 
ened  form,  with  no  parallel  middle  body,  would,  as  I  have  shown, 
be  unquestionably  superior ;  or,  were  it  an  object  to  obtain  very 
high  speed  without  notable  increase  of  resistance,  parallelism  of 
middle  body  would,  even  with  the  longer  form,  be  inadmissible.” 
It  should  be  remembered  that,  though  the  long,  narrow  vessels 
now  so  common  are  the  best  under  the  conditions  which  have 
been  mentioned,  they  have  very  marked  defects.  They  are  greatly 
wanting  in  what  is  known  as  “  handiness  ” — a  most  serious  de¬ 
ficiency,  as  abundant  collisions  and  other  casualties  show ;  and 
they  have  other  grave  faults.  If,  then,  shorter  and  broader  vessels 
are  better  suited  for  certain  purposes,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  shorter  and  broader  vessels  will  be  built.  A  light  draught 
of  water  is  not  required  for  some  of  the  great  passenger 
steamers  of  the  present  day,  while  speed  is  all-important ; 
and  in  designing  these  surely  the  alterations  in  form  which  Mr. 
Froude’s  discoveries  suggest  might  well  be  adopted,  and  the  long 
narrow  type  with  its  not  inconsiderable  disadvantages  be  abandoned. 
There  need  be  no  misgiving  after  the  success  of  the  Inflexible.  Of 
course  it  is  not  meant  for  an  instant  that  her  proportions  should 
be  followed  in  passenger  steamers ;  but  the  fact  that  she  has 
equalled  if  not  surpassed  other  ironclads  with  considerably 
greater  engine  power  in  proportion  to  displacement  than  she  has, 
proves  how  little  is  to  be  feared  from  great  beam  when  a  vessel 
is  rightly  designed.  What  the  Admiralty  has  done  has  shown 
that  possibly  great  improvements  may  be  made  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  vessels  of  a  certain  class,  and  private  shipbuilders  must  be 
willing  to  learn  the  lesson  which  the  official  body,  so  often  re¬ 
proached  for  sluggishness,  has  been  able  to  teach  them. 


THE  LAMBETH  DILAPIDATIONS  JUDGMENT. 

fl'IHE  judgment  of  the  Queen’s  Bench  in  the  Lambeth  Dilapida- 
J-  tions  case  deserves  more  notice  than  it  may  be  likely 
to  attract  at  a  time  when  public  interest  in  matters  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  law  is  more  immediately  directed  to  the  conflict  of  jurisdic¬ 
tion  between  two  of  the  highest  authorities  within  the  realm.  Lord 
Penzance  is  a  greater  dignitary  than  the  Chairman  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Board  of  Works;  but  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  has  a  word 
to  say,  in  season  or  out  of  season,  to  the  lower  as  well  as  to  the 
higher  functionary  upon  the  legal  rights  of  the  clergy  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Church,  and  he  has  thoughtfully  provided  for  the  Dean  of 
Arches  a  sympathizing  companion  in  affliction  in  the  person  of  Sir 
James  M‘Garel-Hogg.  Both  are  the  victims  of  circumstances 
over  which  they  had  no  control.  If  there  be  a  divinity  which  doth 
hedge  a  king,  there  is  certainly  a  spirit  of  a  very  different  nature 
which  attends  on  an  ecclesiastical  Act  of  Parliament  in  our 
modern  days  ;  and  the  same  malicious  demon  who  “  hedged  ”  the 
unlucky  “  P.W.R.  ”  Act  must  have  previously  bestowed  his  not 
pious  care  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Act  for  the  Abolition  of 
compulsory  Church  Rates.  It  has  long  been  known  to  those 
who  had  dispassionately  examined  the  subject  that  the  last-named 
Act  was  among  the  most  grotesquely  incomplete  outgrowths 
of  our  haphazard  legislation,  and  that  it  involved  a  mass  of 
confusion  and  anomaly  which  its  promoters  did  not  anti¬ 
cipate  because  they  had  never  taken  the  trouble  to  under¬ 
stand  the  details ;  although  it  seemed  likely  that  this  result 
would  escape  public  notice  in  consequence  of  the  inability  or  un¬ 
willingness  of  those  who  were  affected  by  it  to  bring  their 
grievances  into  the  dry  light  of  a  law  court.  But  the  “  goblin  of 
the  Gilpin  Horner  brood  ”  who  had  been  told  off  for  the  confusion 
of  ecclesiastical  law  wa3  equal  to  this  emergency,  and  in  the  sup¬ 
posed  interests  of  the  London  ratepayer  he  has  now  managed  to 
decoy  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  into  a  quagmire  from 
which  they  may  indeed  manage  to  extricate  themselves,  but  into 
which  it  seems  equally  likely  that  they  may  drag  a  good  many 
other  ratepayers  in  various  parts  of  England.  As  unprejudiced 
spectators,  we  have  only  to  stand  by  and  watch  the  scramble. 

On  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames  there  is  a  district  church 
known  as  All  Saints,  Lambeth,  and  erected,  some  forty  years  ago 
more  or  less,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Church  Building  Acts  of 
1818  and  1819.  This  church  does  not  materially  differ  from  some 
thousands  of  other  churches  which  have  come  into  being  under 
similar  conditions,  except  in  one  point,  which  is  a  point  very 
material  to  the  issue.  Its  incumbent  is  the  Rev.  Frederick  George 
Lee,  sometime  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  now  Honorary  D.C.L. 
of  the  University  of  Salamanca,  and  of  all  beneficed  or  unbeneficed 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  about  the  very  least  likely  to 
show  the  white  feather  when  any  question  of  lighting  was  involved. 

!  On  a  pinnacle  of  the  spire  of  this  church,  some  year  or  two  ago. 
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either  the  wind  or  the  Gilpin  Horner  imp  lighted,  loosened  a 
stone  and  sent  it  down  to  the  pavement  on  or  near  to  the 
head  of  an  existing  or  imaginary  ratepayer  ;  upon  which  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  immediately  came  to  the  rescue,  as  it 
was  unquestionably  bound  to  do.  The  Metropolis  Management  Act 
had  charged  the  Board  with  the  supervision  of  all  “buildings”  within 
its  jurisdiction ;  and  either  bv  a  separate  clause  or  in  a  schedule 
had  placed  it  beyond  legal  question  that  a  church  was  a  “  building,” 
on  which  otherwise,  perhaps,  doubtful  fact  the  counsel  for  the 
Board  insisted  with  some  energy.  That  “  every  building  has  an 
owner”  appears  to  be  a  major  premiss  reasonable  enough,  and  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  expressed  himself  as  entirely  in  accord  with 
the  Board  of  Works  upon  its  applicability  to  the  case  in  point  at 
the  time  when  the  Metropolis  Management  Act  was  passed.  The 
syllogistic  stream  went  on  smoothly  enough  then.  “  This  church 
is  a  building,  therefore  this  church  has  an  owner  ” — namely,  the 
ratepayimr  body  of  the  parish,  bound  by  law  to  maintain  it  out  of 
the  rates.  But  at  a  later  day,  in  1868,  the  Church  Kate  Abolition 
Act  came  upon  the  scene,  and,  while  leaving  the  liability  of  the 
ratepayers  exactly  where  it  was,  deprived  them  of  the  power  of 
levying  the  rates  by  which  this  liability  could  alone  be  discharged. 
The  Board  of  Works,  necessarily  aware  of  the  difficulty,  cast  about 
to  find  an  “  owner  ”  who  might  be  pliable  enough  for  their  pur¬ 
pose,  and  fixed,  not  so  irrationally  after  all,  as  times  go,  upon  the 
parson.  One  clergyman  being  presumably  very  much  like  another, 
the  odds  were  immensely  in  favour  of  the  Board.  The  average 
incumbent  would  have  been  awed  by  the  first  official  monition, 
alarmed  by  a  lawyer’s  letter,  and  prostrated  by  the  very  sound  of 
a  “  mandamus.”  Somehow  or  other  he  would  have  found  or 
begged  the  money,  and  the  pinnacle  would  have  been  patched  or 
plastered  up,  till  the  next  high  wind.  How  was  the  Board  of 
Works  to  know  anything  of  the  Directorium  Anglicanum,  its 
editor,  or  his  submissiveness  before  dignitaries,  civil  or  other  ? 
In  the  result,  as  to  which  the  hearty  thanks  of  all  the  clergy  of 
district  and  other  churches  are  due  to  Mr.  Lee  for  his  courage,  his 
coolness,  and  his  persistency,  the  unprecedented  claim  of  the 
Board  of  Works  upon  an  incumbent  for  dilapidations  of  a  parish 
church  has  been  defeated  at  every  step,  and  the  repairs  executed 
by  the  Board  on  its  own  responsibility  are  left  chargeable  upon 
the  rates  by  a  most  clear  and  unhesitating  decision  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  concurred  in  by  the  only  Judge  associated  with  him 
in  the  hearing,  Mr.  Justice  Mellor.  This  judgment  conclusively 
lays  down  the  principle  that  the  abolition  ot  Church-rates  has  not 
relieved  the  ratepaying  body  from  their  liability  at  common  law 
bv  any  transfer  of  the  burden  to  the  incumbent.  A  e  use  the 
expression  “  at  common  law  ”  advisedly ;  for  the  statute  law  of  the 
Church  Building  Acts  only  attached' to  the  new  churches  the 
status  belonging  to  the  old  ones. 

The  importance  of  such  a  decision  is  evident.  In  a  variety  of 
other  ways  the  confusion  and  contradiction  introduced  by  the  pro¬ 
visions,  or  want  of  provisions,  of  the  Church  Rate  Abolition  Act 
may  be  kept  out  of  sight;  but  in  this  case  it  has  been  forced  into 
notice  by  a  deliberate  legal  judgment,  obtained,  not  by  any  eccle¬ 
siastical  pressure,  but  by  the  considered  action  of  a  civil  Board. 
The  Public  Worship  Act  itself  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  all 
the  requisites  for  divine  service  are  provided  “  at  the  charges  of 
the  parish,”  as  of  old.  Nothing  ot  the  kind  is  done  in  fact ;  but 
the  rights  of  the  “  aggrieved  parishioner  ”  rest  on  this  traditional 
basis,  and  on  no  other.  The  money  is  found ;  and  the  law  does 
not  trouble  itself  to  ascertain  the  source.  Again,  all  visitation 
dues  and  expenses  are  ordered  by  Church  law  to  be  provided 
for  the  churchwardens  at  the  charges  of  the  parish.  Various 
warnings  have  been  addressed  to  non-paying  churchwardens 
by  diocesan  officials  that  these  payments  can  still  bo  recovered 
at  law ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  sort  of  general 
understanding  that  they  will  be  paid  where  there  are  funds 
available,  and  that  in  cases  where  they  are  not  paid  there  must 
be  some  sufficient  reason,  expressed  or  implied.  These,  however, 
are  details  belonging  rather  to  the  internal  arrangements  of  the 
Church  than  to  its  relation  as  an  establishment  to  the  general  life 
of  the  people  ;  whereas  the  issue  raised  by  the  Board  of  W orks, 
and  decided  authoritatively  by  the  Court  of  Queen  s  Bench,  is  of 
the  widest  possible  application,  as  may  readily  be  shown.  Every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  England  and  Wales  has  a  right  to  the 
use  of  the  parish  church  and  to  the  ministrations  of  the  clergy, 
alike  in  common  public  worship  and  in  occasional  offices.  Statute 
law  has  declared  what  particular  building,  in  the  case  of  sub¬ 
divisions  of  ancient  parishes,  shall  be  the  parish  church  for  each 
separate  household,  within  which  such  rights  accrue  ;  and  where 
no  such  special  declaration  is  made  the  ancient  lights  in  the 
mother-church  remain.  In  this  respect  the  Church  of  England  is 
absolutely  co-extensive  with  the  English  nation  ;  and  the  parish 
church,  new  or  old,  is  a  public  building  in  the  legal  sense  of  the 
word.  Whether,  therefore,  the  building  itself  be  actually  in  a 
street,  as  in  the  case  of  All  Saints’,  Lambeth,  and  of  many  others  in 
London  and  elsewhere,  or  enclosed  within  railings  at  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  a  thoroughfare,  or  shadowed  by  the  trees  of  a  country 
churchyard,  its  maintenance  in  a  state  of  security  is  a  public  right, 
and  every  person  is  entitled  to  be  protected  from  bodily  injury  in 
the  use  of  it,  as  completely  as  if  it  were  a  public  highway  or 
bridge.  From  this  view  it  would  seem  necessarily  to  follow,  as  a 
corollary  upon  the  judgment  of  the  Queen’s  Bench,  that  the  fabric 
of  a  parish  church,  having  become  through  dilapidations  dangerous 
to  life  or  limb  for  the  parishionershaving  the  right  to  use  it,  would  be 
liable  to  be  indicted  in  the  same  manner  a3  a  bridge  or  a  highway 
by  any  one  of  the  parishioners ;  and  as  the  Chief  Justice  has  now 


distinctly  laid  down  the  law,  which  indeed  was  open  to  no  reason¬ 
able  doubt  before,  that  the  incumbent  of  the  church  is  not  the 
owner  or  occupier  in  any  sense  which  imposes  upon  him  liability 
to  repair,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  the  ancient  owner¬ 
ship  rests  where  it  did  before  the  passing  of  the  Church-rate 
Abolition  Act,  upon  the  whole  body  of  the  parishioners  as  recognized 
by  the  old  parochial  boundaries  or  as  defined  under  the  Church 
Building  Acts  in  the  case  of  new  parishes. 

Mr.  Lee,  who  argued  his  own  case  before  the  Court,  urged  with 
great  force  and  with  the  strongly  expressed  approval  of  the  Judges 
the  double  argument  that  the  Board  of  Works  had  not  attempted 
to  take  possession  of  the  church  for  sale  under  the  general  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Act,  and  that  he  himself  had  not  the  power  of  an 
owner  to  pull  down  or  sell  the  building.  This  is,  in  other  words, 
the  unanswerable  contention  that  consecration  gives  to  the  church 
a  distinctive  character  recognized  by  the  law,  and  is  not  the  mere 
ecclesiastical  superstition  which  it  is  the  fashion  in  some  quarters 
to  consider  or  to  pretend  to  consider  it.  The  decay  in  many  places, 
the  growing  disfavour  in  others,  under  which  the  system  of  pew- 
rents  is  gradually  dying  out,  removes  from  the  argument  any 
question  of  rent  or  profit  as  arising  from  the  church-fabric,  and  no 
attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  in  the  Lambeth  case  to  raise 
this  question,  to  which  in  the  particular  instance  a  sufficient 
answer  would  have  been  at  hand.  It  is  idle,  we  had  almost  said 
childish,  to  divert  attention  from  the  real  point  at  issue  by  con¬ 
troversial  or  sentimental  declamation  about  the  readiness  of  the 
English  people  to  support  devoted  and  faithful  ministers  in  all  things 
necessary  for  their  work.  We  have  heard  too  much  of  this 
already,  and  we  hope  to  hear  no  more  of  it  after  the 
sammary  sweeping  away  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  all  such 
rhetorical  cobwebs.  The  repairs  of  the  church  fabric  do  not,  he 
says,  fall  on  the  incumbent ;  and,  if  the  law  does  not  order  him  to 
pay,  still  less  does  it  compel  him  to  beg.  It  will  be  well  il  the 
clergy  generally  will  have  the  courage  to  maintain  the  position 
which  has  been  thus  gained  for  them,  not  by  agitation  of  their  own, 
but  by  a  hostile  movement  made  by  a  civil  body  against  one  of 
themselves,  and  defeated  by  the  plain  common  sense  of  the  law. 
There  has  been  hitherto  a  natural  hesitation  on  their  part  to  resist 
a  pressure  which  has  been,  sometimes  ignorantly,  sometimes  un¬ 
fairly,  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  It  is  not,  we  believe,  an 
unheard-of  incident  at  a  Visitation-dinner  that  a  clergyman  may 
be  singled  out  for  something  very  like  personal  censure  because 
the  fabric  of  the  parish  church  which  he  serves  is  falling  into 
decay  for  waut  of  funds  supplied  by  the  parish  for  its  repair. 
For  the  future  it  may  be  expected  that  the  Chief  Justice’s  ruling 
will  prevent  any  such  putting  of  the  saddle  upon  the  wrong  horse ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  a  growing  tendency  among  the  clergy  to 
assume  as  of  right  a  control  over  the  fabric  of  the  church  and 
over  the  expenditure  required  for  its  maintenance  seems  to  call  for 
a  word  of  caution.  The  burden  has  in  too  many  cases  been  almost 
unavoidably  thrown  upon  them  ;  but  the  liability  really  rests  with 
the  parishioners,  while  the  accompanying  authority  is  vested  ia 
the  churchwardens,  whose  office  should  be  maintained  as  a  reality 
in  the  true  interests  of  the  National  Church.  Churchmen,  both 
lay  and  clerical,  may  find  cause  for  much  satisfaction  in  the  recent 
Lambeth  judgment.  Whether  the  agitators  of  the  Liberation 
Society  will  equally  rejoice  in  the  Queen’s  Bench  decision,  we  are 
not  particularly  concerned  to  ascertain. 


ACTORS  AT  WESTMINSTER. 

MR.  GILBERT  S  clever  burlesque  of  Trial  by  Jury  can  be 
presented  within  the  space  of  a  single  hour  ;  but  when  the 
Majesty  of  the  Law  undertakes  to  burlesque  itself  the  process 
is  more  complicated  and  tedious.  During  two  whole  days  of  the 
past  week  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  and  a  special  jury 
have  been  entirely  absorbed  in  the  consideration  of  that  part  of 
Mrs.  Iiousby’s  arm  which  lies  between  the  elbow  and  the  shoulder. 
The  report  of  their  proceedings  occupies  some  dozen  columns  in  the 
newspapers,  and  yet  from  the  constant  interruptions  of  “  laughter” 
and  “applause”  which  are  there  recorded,  we  may  conclude  that 
the  performance  proved  of  sustained  interest  to  the  audience.  To 
many  minds  this  will  seem  surprising,  The  condition  of  Mrs. 
Rousby’s  arm  is,  and  has  no  doubt  always  been,  a  matter  of  grave 
concern  to  Mrs.  Rousby ;  but  it  was  by  no  means  clear  that  the  Bench, 
the  Bar,  and  the  public  would  be  so  deeply  agitated  by  this  lady’s  real 
or  imaginary  wrongs.  Even  if  all  that  was  alleged  on  the  one  side 
had  been  admitted  on  the  other,  the  assault  would  not  have  been  able 
to  compete  with  other  outrages  on  women  that  are  of  almost  daily 
occurrence.  The  interest  of  the  case  cannot  therefore  be  said  to  depend 
upon  the  magnitude  of  the  alleged  injury ;  from  the  result,  we 
should  be  rather  disposed  to  believe  that  it  was  derived  from  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  difficulties  that  had  to  be  met  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry. 
The  Lord  Chief  Justice  is  on  all  hands  admitted  to  be  a  competent 
judge,  the  counsel  on  either  side  are  justly  held  in  esteem  by  their 
fellows;  and  yet  judge  and  counsel,  even  with  the  powerful  assist¬ 
ance  of  a  special  jury,  took  two  whole  days  to  determine  whether 
Mr.  Bandmann  had  or  had  not  assaulted  Mrs.  Rousby.  It  is 
therefore  obvious  that  the  case  must  have  been  of  an  unpre¬ 
cedented  complexity,  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  either  judge 
or  counsel  permitted  themselves  to  linger  a  moment  longer  than 
was  necessary  for  the  strict  discharge  of  justice.  If  we  find  that 
the  dull  process  of  law  is  here  and  there  illumined  by  sallies  of 
wit  or  professions  of  sentiment,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  they 
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are  everywhere  the  result  of  a  distinct  legal  intention.  When,  for 
instance,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  was  “curious  to  know”  how  Mrs. 
Rousby  contrived  to  act  with  her  arm  in  a  sling,  he  doubtless 
lay  under  the  belief  that  the  answer  would  materially  help  forward 
the  inquiry.  In  the  same  spirit  we  may  suppose  he  entered  into 
an  interesting  moral  discussion  with  the  counsel  for  the  defence. 
The  latter  thought  that  “  no  man  ought  to  call  a  woman  a  liar.” 
The  Lord  Chief  Justice  thought  so  too  ;  hut  these  eminent  autho¬ 
rities  could  not  agree  upon  the  circumstances  under  which  it  would 
be  proper  for  a  man  to  be  called  a  liar.  Mr.  Serjeant  Parry  thought 
there  “  might  be  an  occasion  ”  when  such  language  could  be  fitly 
applied;  all,  however,  that  he  could  induce  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
to  admit  was  that  the  insult  was  worse  towards  a  woman,  “  inas¬ 
much  as  she  cannot  knock  the  man  down.” 

All  this  is  to  be  reckoned  highly  instructive,  and  we  ought  to  be 
thankful  for  any  occasion  which  draws  from  eminent  authorities 
opinions  of  such  weight  and  importance.  But  together  with  other 
incidents  in  this  remarkable  trial,  these  little  intellectual  encounters 
unquestionably  tended  to  lengthen  the  proceedings.  One  of  these  in¬ 
cidents  was  the  absence  on  the  second  day  of  Mrs.  Itousby’s  coun¬ 
sel.  This  lady  certainly  deserves  public  sympathy  in  that,  having 
retained  two  eminent  counsel  to  conduct  her  case,  she  was  neverthe¬ 
less  deprived  for  a  considerable  time  of  their  valuable  services.  Their 
only  excuse  is  that  they  had  not  foreseen  that  two  days  would  be 
required  to  determine  whether  a  gentleman  had  bruised  a  lady's 
arm.  Hopeless,  perhaps,  of  being  able  to  witness  the  close  of  this 
difficult  inquiry,  one  of  them  had  retired  to  the  comparative  repose 
of  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  while  the  other  had  temporarily 
transferred  his  services  to  the  case  of  the  Hampstead  Smallpox 
Hospital.  “  He  had  expected  that  this  case  would  close 
yesterday,”  and  by  an  arrangement  which  he  explained  to  the 
Conrt  he  had  promised  the  Attorney-General  to  afford  assistance 
elsewhere.  In  the  absence  of  both,  Mrs.  Rousby  sought  and 
obtained  leave  to  conduct  her  own  case ;  and  we  are  bound  to 
admit  that  the  questions  she  put  to  the  witnesses  were  quite  as 
pertinent  to  the  issue  as  those  which  had  been  contrived  by  her 
professional  advisei’3.  But  the  witnesses  could  not  be  persuaded, 
even  by  a  lady,  to  address  themselves  to  the  substantial  matter  of 
the  action.  They  were  ready  to  say  many  things  about  Mrs. 
Rousby  which  it  was  not  pleasant  to  hear,  and  many  other  things 
pleasant  enough  in  themselves,  the  significance  of  which  it 
obviously  required  a  trained  legal  intellect  to  discover.  A  super¬ 
numerary,  who  had  discharged  the  difficult  duties  of  “  Swords¬ 
man  at  the  Gate  ”  in  the  drama  of  Joan  of  Arc,  was  quite  clear 
that  he  had  seen  Mrs.  Rousby  fall  from  a  cab-horse,  which  had  done 
duty  on  the  stage  as  a  charger ;  but,  although  pressed  by  the  Lord 
Chief  J ustice,  he  could  not  be  brought  to  avow  that  he  had  seen  her 
“flourish  her  sword  to  encourage  her  martial  followers.”  Com¬ 
pared  with  the  other  witnesses,  however,  this  “  swordsman  at  the 
gate  ”  had  seen  much.  If  he  had  been  at  the  theatre  where  the 
assault  was  alleged  to  have  taken  place,  we  really  believe  that  he 
would  have  been  able  to  have  thrown  some  light  upon  the  points 
in  dispute.  Of  those  who  were  present  on  the  stage  during  the 
terrible  rehearsal  which  brought  Mr.  Bandmann  and  Mrs. 
Rousby  into  collision,  the  greater  number  seem  to  have  skilfully 
contrived  not  to  witness  the  principal  incident.  The  only 
picturesque  account  of  the  matter  offered  on  behalf  of  the 
plaintiff  was  delivered  by  a  young  gentleman  who  is  “  pur¬ 
suing  his  studies  ”  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  and  who  apparently 
occupies  his  leisure  in  witnessing  theatrical  rehearsals. 
He  assured  the  Court  that  he  saw  “Mr.  Bandmann  raise 
his  arm  and  bring  it  down  with  the  force  of  a  sledge-hammer  ” ; 
but,  on  being  asked  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  on  what  the  sledge¬ 
hammer  descended,  he  was  forced  to  admit  that  he  did  not  know. 
This  young  gentleman,  at  any  rate,  had  tried  to  see  as  much  as  he 
could,  but  there  were  other  witnesses  who  would  appear  to  have 
been  actuated  by  the  desire  to  see  as  little  as  possible.  One  of 
them,  who  was  on  the  stage  when  the  discussion  took  place, 
gravely  observed  that  he  had  “  purposely  turned  his  back  in  order 
to  see  nothing  of  it”  ;  and  even  those  who  did  not  turn  their  backs 
cannot  be  credited  with  having  seen  much  more.  The  leader  of 
the  orchestra,  who  was  called  as  a  witness,  perhaps  took  the  most 
philosophical  view  of  the  transaction.  He  saw  there  was  a  scuffle 
on  the  stage,  and  he  heard  Mrs.  Rousby  exclaim  that  she  had  been 
struck ;  but,  when  pressed  for  further  details,  he  contented  himself 
with  the  remark  that  “the  whole  thing  was  very  brief,  and,  as  it 
did  not  concern  me,  I  did  not  pay  very  much  attention  to  what 
was  going  on.” 

It  would  have  been  well  if  this  spirit  of  brevity  which  charac¬ 
terized  the  incident  could  have  been  preserved  in  the  trial.  In  the 
interest  of  the  public  it  is  to  be  regretted,  we  think,  that  a  case 
involving  so  many  disagreeable  and  deplorable  features  should  have 
been  treated  with  so  much  elaboration.  If  our  courts  of  law  are 
to  be  made  amusing,  let  the  subjects  of  amusement  be  at  any  rate 
chosen  with  discretion.  “  Laughter  ”  and  “  applause  ”  may 
perhaps  be  innocently  introduced  into  the  proceeding'3  at  West¬ 
minster,  but  they  are  scarcely  the  fit  accompaniments  of  the  pitiful 
story  which  this  alleged  assault  has  dragged  to  light.  We  are 
happily  not  concerned  with  the  truth  of  any  of  the  statements 
that  have  been  made  in  the  course  of  the  trial.  All  that  we  know 
is  that  the  jury  have  acquitted  the  defendant  of  the  charges 
made  against  him.  But,  whether  true  or  not,  the  kind  of 
statements  that  were  made  about  the  plaintiff’s  character  and 
habits  were  certainly  no  fit  subject  for  idle  amusement.  The  public 
is  surely  supplied  with  sufficient  entertainment  of  a  legitimate  kind 
by  the  members  of  the  theatrical  profession  without  seeking  the 


material  of  vulgar  merriment  in  such  unattractive  details  of  private 
life  as  were  here  made  public.  According  to  the  verdict  of  the  jury, 
which  we  have  no  reason  to  dispute,  the  defendant  in  this  case 
had  been  erroneously  accused  of  a  brutal  and  cowardly  assault,  and  it 
his  accuser  really  intended  to  do  him  an  injury,  she  has  certainly 
amply  atoned  for  her  fault.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a 
more  severe  punishment  than  is  involved  in  the  duty  of  providing 
entertainment  for  the  rabble  who  crowd  to  hear  a  case  of  this 
description. 


SOME  ANOMALIES  IX  TIIE  INDIAN  PUBLIC  SERVICE. 

A  WRITER  in  the  last  number  of  Fraser's  Magazine  has 
drawn  attention  to  what  he  considers  the  grievance  of  the 
particular  branch  of  the  Indian  service  to  which  he  evidently 
himself  belongs — the  large  body  of  civil  engineers  employed  in 
the  Government  Public  Works  Department.  But,  in  fact,  the 
matter  in  its  essential  particulars  is  equally  applicable  to  all  classes 
of  English  public  servants  in  India,  except  the  special  and  com¬ 
paratively  small  body  known  as  the  Covenanted  Civil  Service. 
The  case  is  unfortunately  a  good  deal  overstated  by  the  writer  in 
question,  and  is  thereby  weakened ;  but,  even  when  put  in  the 
soberest  form,  the  history  of  the  dealings  of  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  with  its  so-called  Uncovenanted  Service  is  a  far  from  credit¬ 
able  record  of  administrative  management.  To  understand  how 
the  present  state  of  things  has  come  about,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  institution  of  the  Covenanted  Civil  Service  was 
established  no  less  in  the  interest  of  the  Government  of  India 
than  as  a  check  on  that  Government  itself.  The  rule  established 
by  Act  of  Parliament  that  every  civil  appointment  under  the 
Indian  Government  should  be  held  only  by  members  of  the 
Covenanted  Civil  Service,  was  framed  both  in  order  to  prevent  the 
Company  from  jobbing  their  patronage,  and  equally  to  save  them 
from  the  pressure  put  on  them  by  the  English  Government  and 
English  courtiers  to  find  employment  for  worthless  persons  sent 
out  from  England.  The  introduction  of  the  covenant  which 
has  given  a  name  to  this  branch  of  the  service  was  with  a  view 
to  keep  the  Civil  Service  itself  in  order.  Its  members  were 
compelled  to  execute  a  covenant  pledging  themselves  to  abstain 
from  private  trade  and  other  disreputable  practices,  and  it  is  a 
curious  instance  of  survivals  that  this  term  “Covenanted,”  which 
was  once  in  effect  a  sort  of  opprobrium,  has  now  become  a  title  ot 
honour,  signifying  that  the  holder  belongs  to  a  speckil  and  privileged 
class,  but  a  class  which,  it  may  be  added,  is  fast  losing  its  special 
advantages.  From  the  very  first,  however,  the  strict  letter  of  the 
Act  began  to  be  violated,  because,  while  the  Covenanted  Civil 
Service  filled  all  the  posts  worth  holding,  its  limited  numbers  had 
necessarily  to  be  supplemented  by  a  subordinate  agency.  They 
occupied  all  the  superior  fiscal,  judicial, and  administrative  appoint¬ 
ments  ;  but  the  posts  corresponding  to  those  held  by  the  bulk  of  the 
English  Civil  Service,  such  as  the  clerkships  of  public  offices, 
were  filled  by  a  subordinate  class  of  persons,  for  the  most  part 
East-Indians  or  natives,  but  occasionally  English.  For  these 
people,  who,  even  if  English  in  blood  and  language,  had  taken  up 
their  permanent  residence  in  India,  and  were  probably  born  and 
educated  there, and  who,  in  contradistinction  to  their  superiors,  came 
to  be  known  as  the  Uncovenanted  Service,  a  set  of  rules  for  leave  and 
pension  was  eventually  established,  based  on  the  assumption  that 
they  were  residents  of  India  who  did  not  want  to  visit  England, 
and  who  were  willing  to  continue  at  work  until  worn  out  by  old 
age ;  and  the  rules  were  not  unsuitable  under  the  circumstances. 
But  within  the  last  twenty  years  or  so  the  Indian  public  service 
has  been  very  largely  augmented  by  men  appointed  direct  from 
England  to  the  different  departments  of  engineering,  education, 
telegraphs,  forests,  finance,  and  others — all  comparatively  of 
recent  creation  ;  and  the  united  strength  of  these  different 
bodies  far  exceeds  in  number  the  so-called  Covenanted  Service. 
It  is  a  curious  and  by  no  means  creditable  feature  of  the  Indian 
administration  that  no  sort  of  organization  has  been  provided 
for  this  large  and  important  class,  who  in  point  of  education  and 
attainments  are  quite  as  deserving  of  consideration  as  the  Civil 
Service  or  the  army,  but  whom  the  Indian  Government  will  still 
persist  in  terming  the  Uncovenanted  Service — absurdly  enough, 
since  most  of  the  officials  so  styled  have  gone  out  under  special 
covenants — and  in  placing  on  the  same  footing  as  to  leave  and 
pensions  with  the  native  messengers  in  the  public  office,  or  a 
semi-native  hospital  knife-grinder. 

Thus  the  Indian  services,  apart  from  the  army,  are  divided 
into  two  categories — the  so-called  Covenanted  Service,  consist¬ 
ing  of  those  who,  passing  into  it  by  the  well-known  com¬ 
petitive  examination,  are  eligible  for  all  the  higher  administra¬ 
tive  offices ;  and  all  other  functionaries  of  any  class  whatsoever, 
and  whether  appointed  from  England  or  in  India,  or  with  a 
covenant  or  without,  but  who  are  dealt  with  as  one  body  under 
the  absurd  and  absolutely  incorrect  title  of  the  Uncovenanted 
Service.  For  the  one  clas3  the  fact  is  recognized  that  they  are 
Englishmen,  who  desire  to  revisit  their  native  land  occasionally, 
and  to  retire  to  it  eventually,  and  a  liberal  amount  of  furlough 
can  be  taken  without  prejudice  to  the  claim  to  retire  after  middle 
age.  In  the  Uncovenanted  Service,  on  the  other  hand,  no  man, 
until  the  other  day,  could  claim  to  retire  as  a  right,  but  was  only 
admitted  to  pension  as  a  favour,  and  all  leave  taken  was  deducted 
from  the  service  reckoning  for  pension.  Not  only  were  the  rules 
in  this  respect  hard  and  unreasonable,  but  they  contained,  and  still 
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contain,  clauses  -which,  besides  being  opposed  to  the  facts  and  un¬ 
tenable  in  law,  were  absolutely  insulting.  Thus  there  is  one  to  the 
effect  that  treasonable  practices  will  involve  forfeiture  of  pension ; 
another  clause  says  that  the  pension  will  be  liable  to  forfeiture  in 
the  event  of  the  pensioner  being  guilty  of  immoral  conduct,  a 
clause  which  no  court  of  equity  would  be  found  to  sustain ; 
another,  equally  at  variance  with  the  contract  really  involved  in 
service,  says  that  no  one  shall  be  admitted  to  pension  save  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  “local  Government,’  this  being  an  absolutely 
untrue  statement  of  the  conditions  under  which  those  officials  are 
serving  who  have  been  sent  out  to  India  under  direct  covenant  or 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  by  whom  alone  the 
conditions  of  their  appointment  can  be  set  aside.  The  rule 
about  treason  may  have  been  sufficiently  appropriate  for  a  native 
official  in  a  newly-conquered  province,  but,  applied  to  a  graduate 
of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  it  is  perhaps  not  the  less  irritating 
because  it  is  ridiculous.  If  one  did  not  know  how  largely 
the  business  of  governments  is  leavened  with  stupidity,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  understand  why  these  foolish  clauses 
have  not  been  long  ago  swept  away,  still  more  why  an 
entirely  new  set  of  rules  have  not  been  substituted  for  the 
obsolete  ones  now  in  force,  suitable  to  the  conditions  of  the 
English  public  servants  now  employed  in  the  different  branches 
of  the  Indian  administration.  Some  indeed  of  the  most  galling 
restrictions  as  to  leave  and  retirement  have  lately  been  removed 
or  modified,  and  the  writer  in  Fraser  weakens  a  good  case  by 
omitting  all  mention  of  the  fact ;  but  the  vis  inertia  of  official 
Conservatism  must  have  been  strong  to  retard  lor  so  long  the 
course  of  reasonable  reform. 

As  regards  the  smallness  of  the  Indian  pension  scale,  on  which 
the  writer  in  Fraser  enlarges,  this  is  by  no  means  a  special 
feature  of  the  engineer  branch  of  the  service.  It  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  Indian  service  generally ;  and,  although  he 
compares  what  he  describes  as  the  more  favoured  condition 
of  the  Covenanted  civilian,  retiring  on  his  thousand  a 
year,  with  that  of  the  engineer  whose  maximum  retirement 
at  the  present  rate  of  exchange  is  little  more  than  four  hundred 
pounds,  it  should  be  added  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
higher  pension  is  in  most  cases  contributed  by  the  civilian 
himself,  by  enforced  deductions  from  his  pay.  Indeed  in  no 
branches  of  the  Indian  service  are  the  pensions  comparatively 
smaller  than  in  the  Covenanted  Service,  because,  since  this 
deduction  takes  the  form  of  a  percentage  on  salary,  the  men  who 
ri9e  to  the  highest  posts,  and  are  therefore  presumably  most 
efficient,  contribute  in  the  largest  proportion  to  their  own  pensions. 
A  man  like  the  present  Governor  of  Bombay,  for  example,  who 
has  held  high  offices  almost  from  the  first  day  of  entering  the  ser¬ 
vice,  will  probably  have  furnished  almost  the  whole  of  his  pension 
out  of  his  own  savings.  The  Government  share  of  this  annuity 
will  be  at  most  some  two  or  three  hundred  a  year. 

The  fact  is  that  all  through  the  Indian  service  the  scale  of  pen¬ 
sions  is  very  small,  not  only  relatively,  but  absolutely.  A  clerk  in 
Somerset  House  will  get  a' larger  pension  than  the  chief  engineer 
of  an  Indian  railway  or  the  Governor  of  an  Indian  province.  And, 
if  they  are  to  become  a  means  of  stimulating  retirements,  and 
therefore  accelerating  promotion,  the  rates  of  pensions  for  all  branches 
of  the  Indian  services  would  need  to  be  recast  on  such  a  colossal 
scale  as  might  well  appal  a  Government,  even  if  its  finances  were 
in  a  far  sounder  condition  than  those  of  India  at  the  present  t  ime . 
A  more  effectual  way  of  meeting  the  difficulty  about  promotion — 
indeed,  it  may  be  said,  the  only  effectual  way— would  be  to  apply 
to  the  other  branches  of  the  service  the  system  maintained  in  the 
Covenanted  Civil  Service,  of  an  enforced  saving  bv  deductions  from 
the  officer’s  pav,  omitting  however  the  faulty  conditions  which  dis¬ 
figure  the  so-called  Civil  Fund,  that  the  return  made  to  a  man 
from  it  bears  no  specific  relation  to  his  contributions,  and  that  the 
latter  are  all  lost  if  he  dies  before  retirement.  Each  man  should 
be  credited  with  the  exact  amount  of  his  own  contributions,  which 
should  be  repayable  to  bis  estate  if  he  dies  while  in  the  service. 

After  all,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any  reasonable  system  of  pensions 
or  enforced  deductions  to  make  up  bonuses  will  alone  seive  to 
stimulate  retirement  to  the  needful  extent.  For  effecting  this  com- 
pletelv  there  are  really  only  two  ways — enforced  superannuations, 
and  a  proper  relation  between  the  upper  and  junior  grades  of 
the  service.  The  first  method  is  already  in  force  ;  but  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  rule  is  obstructed  by  the  weakness  of  the  Indian  autho¬ 
rities.  The  rule  is  that  every  military  officer  shall  vacate  his  civil 
office  on  receipt  of  the  colonel  s  allowance,  and  that  every  officer  in 
civil  employ  shall  be  superannuated  at  fifty-five;  but  both  rules 
are  systematically  violated,  except  in  the  Covenanted  Civil  feei- 
vice,  in  which  superannuation  is  rigidly  maintained.  As  to  the 
other  point,  the  block  in  promotion  in  the  Civil  Service  of  which 
we  have  heard  so  much  is  entirely  due  to  the  excessive  number  of 
subordinate  posts  which  have  been  created  of  late  yeais.  The  ciy  in 
all  branches  of  the  service  has  been  for  more  English  officials,  and 
this  means  that  promotion  to  the  higher  posts  shall  be  made  slower 
and  slower.  The  remedy  for  this  in  the  future  is  to  reduce  largely 
the  number  of  subordinate  posts  to  be  filled  by  men  from  England, 
and  to  substitute  for  them  natives  of  India.  Quite  apart  from  the 
expedienev  of  doing  this  on  the  score  of  justice  to  the  latter,  the 
change  may  be  advocated  as  being  equally  for  the  interest  of  the 
members  of  the  European  services  themselves.  If  one  half  of  the 
present  establishment  of  Assistant-Magistrates  was  cut  ofl,  the  rate 
of  advancement  to  the  higher  posts  of  the  service  would  be  gieatly 
accelerated.  So  with  regard  to  the  Engineer  service.  The  state  of 
thi9  service  appears  indeed  to  be  exceptional.  Its  formation  is  com¬ 


paratively  of  recent  date,  and,  having  undergone  large  and  sudden 
expansion,  the  upper  ranks  are  filled  with  comparatively  young 
men  who  block  the  way.  The  case  has  indeed  been  ludicrously 
overstated  in  the  paper  we  have  referred  to.  There  are,  we  believe, 
twelve  grades  or  degrees  of  official  rank  in  the  Engineer  service — 
from  Junior  Assistant  to  Chief  Engineer — so  that,  if  it  takes  nine 
years,  as  the  writer  asserts,  to  pass  through  each  step,  it  will  take 
a  hundred  and  twenty  years  to  get  to  the  top  of  the  department. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  insist  on  the  fifty- five  years’  rule  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  such  a  lamentable  result.  If  no  one  can  remain 
in  the  service  after  fifty-five,  the  juniors  must  be  younger.  It  is 
an  equal  exaggeration  to  speak  of  the  salaries  of  Indian  officials  as 
having  been  reduced  by  one-fourth,  because  the  exchange  has 
fallen  to  one-and-sixpence,  as  if  a  man  in  India,  bachelor  or  mar¬ 
ried,  remitted  the  whole  of  his  income  to  England ;  and 
when  people  talk  about  the  increased  cost  of  living  in  India, 
the  case  is  very  apt  to  be  overstated.  As  to  some  items,  no  doubt, 
this  is  true ;  but  while  the  general  tendency  of  Indian  salaries 
has  been  in  the  way  of  increase,  especially  in  the  Engineer  service, 
in  many  respects  the  cost  of  living  in  India  has  been  greatly  re¬ 
duced.  The  cost  of  travelling,  especially,  which  twenty  years  ago 
used  to  be  a  most  formidable  demand  on  the  Anglo-Indian  purse, 
has  been  very  greatly  lessened  by  railways,  which  have  equally 
lowered  the  price  of  all  imported  goods.  The  charge  for  passage- 
money  between  England  and  India  has  fallen  one-half.  What 
has  no  doubt  risen  in  cost  is  the  general  mode  of  living.  The 
luxurious  habits  of  their  countrymen  at  home  have  found  their 
way  into  Anglo-Indian  homes,  and  this  is  what  people  often  have 
in  their  minds  when  they  talk  about  the  increased  cost  of  living ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  more  of  the  money’s  worth  is  to  be  got  for  tbe 
money  in  India  now  than  could  be  got  twenty  years  ago.  But 
this  is  no  reason  why  the  organization  of  the  Indian  public  service 
should  not  be  placed  on  a  reasonable  footing,  and  some  of  its 
most  palpable  defects  at  once  removed. 


THE  RACING  SEASON. 

WHEN  betting  men  were  reduced  to  laying  “  7  to  4  on  Gross 
against  Rosebery  (taken  and  offered)  ”  for  the  Lord 
Rectorship  of  Aberdeen  University,  it  was  evident  that  what  is 
termed  the  legitimate  racing  season  was  quickly  wearing  itself  out. 
Yet  there  remained  the  Liverpool  and  Shrewsbury  meetings  to  be 
endured  by  those  who  were  willing  to  stand  shivering  on  a  race¬ 
course  in  bleak  November  weather. 

The  subscription  to  the  Liverpool  Autumn  Cup  had  been  a 
large  one,  but  the  acceptance  had  been  but  small,  amounting  only 
to  a  fifth  part  of  the  original  entry.  On  the  publication  of  the 
weights,  Belphocbe  and  Touchet,  a  couple  of  four-year-olds  with 
8  st.  1  lb.  and  8  st.  to  carry,  were  at  once  pointed  out  by  racing 
analysts  as  the  most  likely  horses  to  win  the  race.  Sinister 
rumours  were,  however,  in  circulation  about  the  1'ormer,  and 
Touchet  became,  and  remained,  first  favourite.  Although  he  had 
run  well  as  a  two-year-old,  his  later  career  had  not  been  successful, 
and  it  was  generally  believed  that  a  queer  temper  and  a  nervous 
disposition  had  been  the  chief  causes  of  his  failures.  He  had  made 
a  very  fair  fight  with  Isonomy  in  the  Cambridgeshire,  although  he 
was  finally  beaten  by  a  couple  of  lengths,  and  much  of  his  running 
tended  to  show  that  he  should  have  had  an  excellent  chance  of 
winning  the  Liverpool  Autumn  Cup.  Belphocbe  had  won  the  One 
Thousand  in  1877,  and  had  run  second  to  Placida  for  the  Oaks, 
second  to  Jongleur  for  the  Cambridgeshire,  and  third  to  Hilarious 
(to  whom  she  had  given  1 8  lbs.)  for  the  Cesarewitch.  Master  Kil¬ 
dare  was  the  most  popular  of  the  other  starters,  which  were 
chiefly  mere  handicap  horses,  with  the  exception  of  Lady 
Golightly  and  Julius  Oaisar.  With  all  his  racing  powers,  11  lbs. 
and  12  lbs.  was  a  great  deal  of  weight  for  the  latter  to  give  to 
animals  like  Belphoebe  and  Touchet,  and  Lady  Golightly  seemed 
to  have  turned  into  a  jade,  although  on  her  last  year’s  running 
alone  she  would  probably  have  been  first  favourite.  When  the 
horses  walked  up  the  course,  some  people  thought  that  Touchet 
went  a  little  lame  on  his  near  hind  leg,  but  when  he  galloped  he 
moved  with  great  freedom  and  elasticity.  Julius  Caesar  came  out 
wearing  a  hood,  blinkers,  and  a  muzzle,  and  was  led  down  the 
course,  nor  was  he  mounted  until  the  rest  of  the  field  had  taken 
their  preliminary  canters.  He  seems  to  be  developing  into  a 
savage  brute,  and  must  be  an  unpleasant  horse  either  to  ride  or 
handle.  So  late  in  the  autumn  it  was  but  natural  that  some  of 
the  horses’  coats  should  look  rather  broken,  but  the  field,  as  a 
whole,  was  in  excellent  condition,  while  in  quality  it  was  quite  up 
to  the  average.  There  was  little  time  lost  at  the  post,  and  the 
fifteen  competitors  went  away  to  a  good  start,  Julius  Caesar  being 
the  first  to  get  settled  into  his  stride.  Soon  after  starting,  Sun¬ 
shade,  The  Reeve,  Merry  Duchess,  and  Muscatel  went  to  the  front, 
and  between  them  the  running  was  made  at  an  excellent  pace. 
Although  very  flat,  the  Liverpool  course  i9  a  tiring  one  on  account 
of  the  dull  dead  nature  of  the  soil,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  home  the  group  of  horses  just  named  had  had  quite 
enough  of  it.  Master  Kildare  then  came  to  the  front, 
going  so  freely  as  to  appear  to  be  winning.  He  was  not  to 
have°  it  all  to  himself,  however,  for  on  approaching  the  distance 
he  was  joined  by  Touchet  and  Belphoebe,  and  a  fine  struggle 
ensued.  Belphoebe  soon  gained  a  slight  advantage,  but  Touchet 
kept  creeping  up  by  degrees.  As  they  got  near  the  end  of  the 
race,  although  Belphoebe  was  still  leading,  Touchet  was  catching 
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her  rapidly ;  hut  the  winning-post  was  reached  before  he  quite 
succeeded  in  passing  her,  and  he  lost  the  race  by  a  neck,  Master 
Kildare  being  only  a  head  behind  him.  This  was  certainly  a 
triumph  of  handicapping  :  and,  although  the  public  had  not  esti¬ 
mated  the  three  first  horses  in  their  true  relative  order,  it  had 
selected  them  as  the  leading  favourites.  On  the  following  Friday 
Belphoebe  again  opposed  Julius  Caesar ;  and,  as  she  was  meeting 
him  on  i61bs.  worse  terms  than  in  the  Autumn  Cup,  odds  were 
laid  upon  the  horse  ;  but  the  old  brute  would  not  try  to  gallop,  and 
allowed  the  mare  to  win  in  an  easy  canter.  It  is  melancholy 
to  see  a  horse  that  was  once  so  good  degenerating  into  a  savage 
cur.  The  Great  Lancashire  Stakes  brought  out  the  once-celebrated 
Sir  Joseph,  who  had  held  the  post  of  first  favourite  for  this  year’s 
Derby,  a  race  for  which  he  ran  twelfth.  Helena  was  made 
favourite ;  but,  after  a  good  race,  Sir  Joseph  won  by  a  neck,  Tower 
and  Sword  being  Second,  and  Helena  third. 

The  Shrewsbury  racecourse  was  covered  with  several  inches  of 
snow  on  the  morning  of  the  opening  day ;  but  an  army  of 
sweepers  cleared  it  sufficiently  to  allow  the  racing  to  begin 
at  one  o’clock.  The  ground  wras  fearfully  heavy  during  the 
first  two  days,  and  on  the  third,  although  frost  and  sun¬ 
shine  had  dried  it  a  little,  the  course  was  very  “  holding,” 
as  trainers  term  it.  On  the  last  day  again  a  heavy  and 
persistent  rain  soaked  the  ground,  and  one  part  of  the  course, 
on  the  further  side  from  the  stand,  was  little  better  than 
a  bog.  Considering  the  difficulties  which  the  managers  of  the 
Shrewsbury  Meeting  had  to  contend  against  in  the  matter  of  the 
weather,  great  credit  is  due  to  them  for  getting  their  races  run  off 
at  all.  The  Great  Shropshire  Handicap  was  contested  by  a  dozen 
horses,  the  smallest  field  that  has  ever  started  for  that  race.  It 
turned  out  to  be  little  more  than  a  walk  over  for  Avontes,  a  fine 
chestnut  four-year-old,  with  plenty  of  bone,  who  has  long  been 
expected  to  win  a  good  race,  and  who  had  now  only  6st.  13  lbs. 
to  carry.  Although  a  little  lumbering,  his  strength  and  light 
weight  enabled  him  to  tire  out  his  opponents  in  the  heavy  mud, 
and  he  had  virtually  won  the  race  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  home. 
There  was  a  fine  race  on  the  Thursday  for  the  Acton  Burnell 
Stakes,  a  head  and  a  neck  dividing  the  three  leading  horses. 
Archer  on  Eremite  won  the  race  with  great  skill.  Zucchero  refused 
to  struggle  when  the  distance  was  reached  in  the  Column  Handicap, 
»nd  that  race  was  won  by  Drumhead,  who  had  made  the  whole  of 
the  running. 

The  Friday  of  the  Shrewsbury  Meeting  was  one  of  the  most 
persistent  wet  days  of  the  year,  and  the  already  soaking  course 
became  almost  unusable.  It  was  a  question  whether  public  form 
could  be  relied  upon  at  all  in  such  a  state  of  things,  and  a  good 
hunter  seemed  a  more  suitable  animal  than  a  racehorse  for 
scrambling  through  such  mud.  Of  the  small  field  which  ran  for 
the  Cup,  Lord  Clive  was  the  first  favourite.  Belphoebe  was 
considered  scarcely  good  enough  to  compete,  at  something 
like  weight  for  age,  with  a  horse  that  was  very  com¬ 
monly  thought  better  than  the  winner  of  the  Derby.  Many 
good  judges  of  racing  preferred  to  either  of  these  the 
two  lightly  weighted  three-year-olds  Sunshade  and  the  Make¬ 
shift  filly,  who  were  receiving  2  stone  and  2  stone  3  lbs.  from 
their  fellow  three-year-old  Lord  Clive ;  for  it  was  argued  that  this 
allowance  of  weight  was  as  good  as  doubled  by  the  state  of  the 
ground.  Some  idea  of  the  effect  of  the  mud  may  be  formed  by  com¬ 
paring  the  time  occupied  by  the  race  for  the  Shrewsbury  Cup  in 
the  year  1877  with  that  of  the  race  of  last  week.  Last  year 
the  ground  was  also  considered  very  heavy,  and  yet  the  race 
was  run  in  three  minutes  thirty-one  seconds,  while  the  race  of  this 
year  lasted  for  five  minutes  and  two  seconds.  This  being  the  case, 
it  was  but  natural  that  the  heavily  weighted  horses  should 
be  quite  out  of  the  race,  and  the  contest  was  virtually  left  to  the 
two  lightly  weighted  two-year-olds,  who  had  it  entirely  to 
themselves,  Sunshade  winning  by  a  length  and  a  half.  Although 
defeat  under  such  circumstances  was  no  disgrace  to  Lord  Clive,  it  may 
be  worth  remembering  that  he  appeared  to  be  quite  unable  to  gall  >p 
in  very  heavy  ground.  In  the  last  race  of  the  week  extra  weight  again 
told  in  the  deep  ground.  Poor  Julius  Caesar  was  made  to  give  22  lbs. 
to  the  powerful  but  straight  and  coachy-skouldered  Ambergris, 
who  thus  succeeded  in  winning  his  third  race  during  the  meeting. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  largest  winner  in  stakes 
alone  during  the  past  season  is  a  man  who  never  bets.  With 
thirteen  horses  he  has  won  about  38,000/.,  and  during  the  last  five 
years  he  has  won  something  like  120,000/.  In  the  history  of  the 
British  Turf  no  name  has  been  more  deserving  of  honour  than  that 
of  Lord  Falmouth,  and  no  owner  of  racehorses  has  ever  been  more 
successful.  During  the  season  which  has  just  closed,  the  Jockey 
Club,  like  some  other  legislative  assemblies,  has  passed  no  measure  of 
very  astounding  importance ;  but  the  domestic  government  at  New¬ 
market  has  been  conducted  in  the  most  praiseworthy  manner,  and 
great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  arrangements  of  races 
at  the  head-quarters  of  the  Turf.  Instead  of  too  many  important 
events  being  crowded  into  certain  days,  and  others  left  devoid  of 
any  race  of  interest,  the  better  class  of  races  has  been  judiciously 
spread  over  the  various  days  of  the  principal  meetings.  As  regards 
betting,  the  professional  bookmakers  have  had  an  unusually  pro¬ 
sperous  year,  as  the  first  favourites  have  been  singularly  unsuc¬ 
cessful  in  most  of  the  important  handicaps.  The  famous  jockey 
Archer  continues  his  successful  and  almost  unrivalled  career. 
Fordham,  who  had  entirely  given  up  professional  riding,  again 
appeared  upon  the  turf,  nor  does  he  seem  to  have  lost  any 
of  his  skill  during  his  temporary  retirement.  The  success  of 
the  stock  of  Speculum  this  season  lias  been  a  matter  of  interest  to 


breeders,  and  Lord  Clifden  has  had  his  reputation  maintained  by 
Jannette  and  Lord  Clive.  His  sons,  Petrarch  and  Hampton, 
two  of  the  best  horses  in  training,  are  at  once  to  leave 
the  turf  for  the  stud.  The  turf  has  been  the  scene  of  many 
ruffianly  outrages  within  the  last  few  months,  and  deeds  of  open 
violence  have  been  but  too  common,  while  the  offenders  have  in 
many  cases  escaped  unpunished.  This  infamous  state  of  things 
was  brought  to  a  climax  at  the  late  Shrewsbury  meeting,  when  a 
determined  attempt  was  made  by  a  gang  of  some  hundred  and 
fifty  roughs  to  break  into  the  stand  enclosure.  A  most  unseemly 
riot  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  several  persons  were  injured. 
It  is  but  fair  to  the  authorities  of  the  Shrewsbury  races  to  add 
that  an  extra  force  of  police  was  immediately  summoned  from 
Birmingham,  and  that  order  was  maintained  during  the  remainder 
of  the  meeting.  It  may  be  an  interesting  problem  for  dabblers  in 
social  science  to  discover  the  reasons  which  attract  the  lowest 
scoundrels  from  far  and  wide  to  race  meetings,  especially  as  these 
ruffians  but  rarely  take  any  interest  in  the  racing. 

Horses  bred  in  France  have  met  with  but  little  success  on 
English  racecourses  this  year.  Of  foreign  horses,  the  Austrian- 
bred  Ivincsem,  a  mare  by  Cambuscan,  achieved  the  most  important 
victory  in  the  Goodwood  Cup,  although  that  race  is  of  compara¬ 
tively  little  value,  and  only  three  horses  started  for  it  this  year. 
Another  race  meeting  has  been  added  to  the  already  overgrown 
list,  in  Kempton  Park,  which  promises  to  be  a  decided  success. 
At  the  principal  meetings  throughout  the  country  more  and  more 
money  seems  to  be  added  to  the  stakes,  and  more  and  more  people 
seem  to  attend  races.  Looking  back  on  the  past  season,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that,  whether  for 
good  or  for  evil,  horse-racing  is  more  popular  and  more  prosperous 
in  this  country  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 


REVIEWS. 


SYNESIUS  BISHOP  OF  PTOLFAIAIS.* 

^  jpiIERE  can  be  little  doubt  that  M.  Druon  is  right  in  thinking 
JL  that,  while  the  name  of  Synesius  is  generally  known — that  is, 
to  scholars  and  divines — very  few  know  anything  about  the  man 
himself  or  his  works.  And  he  is  unquestionably  right  in  saying, 
what  in  the  case  of  Synesius  is  exceptionally  true,  that  his  life 
explains  his  works  and  supplies  the  proper  commentary  on  them. 
Milman,  who  naturally  admires  Synesius’s  philosophical  and  liberal 
tone  of  mind,  devotes  tohimabouttwopagesof  the  History  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  where  he  is  said— with  somewhat  questionable  accuracy, 
as  will  appear  presently — to  have  “  become  a  Christian  bishop  with¬ 
out  renouncing  the  habits,  the  language,  and  in  a  great  degree  the 
opinions  of  a  philosopher.”  He  adds,  justly  enough,  that  “  his 
hymns  are  very  interesting  as  illustrative  of  the  state  of  religious 
sentiment,  and  by  no  means  without  beauty,”  but  asks 
if  “  these  dreary  Platonic  raptures  ”  are  to  be  called 
Christian  poetry.  Mrs.  Browning,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
rather  rambling  Study  of  Greek  Christian  Poets  inserted  in  tha 
fourth  volume  of  her  poems,  characteristically  observes  that  “  he 
was  the  chief,  for  true  and  natural  gifts,  of  all  our  Greek  Christian 
poets,  and  it  was  his  choice  to  pray  lyrically  between  the  dew  and 
the  cloud  rather  than  to  preach  dogmatically  between  the  doxies  ” ; 
and  she  proceeds  to  offer  a  metrical  translation  of  two  of  his  later 
and  more  definitely  Christian  odes.  In  her  “  Wine  of  Cyprus  ” 
occurs  the  stanza : — 

And  we  both  praised  your  Synesius, 

For  the  fire  shot  up  his  odes, 

Though  the  Church  was  scarce  propitious 
As  he  whistled  dogs  and  gods. 

Mr.  Kingsley  in  like  manner  introduces  him  as  “  the  Squire 
Bishop  ”  into  Hypatia,  where  he  refers  to  his  “  most  charming 
letters,”  and  praises  him  highly  as  a  man,  but  is  not  far  wrong  in 
describing  him  as  a  man  “  with  a  very  clear  practical  facultv,  and 
a  very  muddy  speculative  one,”  though  priding  himself  especially 
on  the  latter.  And  now  we  have  probably  recorded  all  and  more 
than  all  that  most  educated  men  know  about  Synesius.  Yet  he 
deserves  to  be  remembered  for  his  own  sake,  and  for  the  peculiar 
place  he  holds  in  the  Church  history  of  the  fifth  century,  and  M. 
Druon  has  done  well  to  edit  his  works,  though  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  “  Study  ”  will  be  likely  to  find  more  readers  than 
the  works  themselves.  The  few  indeed  who  desire  to  ac¬ 
quaint  themselves  with  the  poetical  and  philosophical  nursings  of 
the  worthy  bishop — not  that  he  was  a  bishop  when  he  composed 
them — would  probably  and  reasonably  prefer  to  consult  the  ori¬ 
ginal.  The  translator  has  done  wisely  in  not  attempting  a  metrical 
version  of  the  hymns.  The  present  volume  is,  we  presume,  though 
he  does  not  say  so,  a  second  edition  of  his  Vic  et  Oeuvres  de 
Synesius,  published  in  1859. 

Synesius  belongs  to  that  comparatively  select  but  not  undistin¬ 
guished  class  of  which  St.  Ambrose  is  usually  taken  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative,  who  passed  almost  at  a  bound  from  Paganism  to  the 
episcopate.  We  cannot  of  course  apply  to  such  men  the  favourite 
sneer  of  contemporary  Jacobites  at  Tillotson,  who  was  accused, 
quite  incorrectly,  of  having  “become  a  father  of  the  Church 

*  (Euvres  de  Synesius,  JEueque  de  Plate  mats.  Traduites  entibrement, 
pour  la  premiere  fois,  en  Fran$ais,  et  precdde'es  d’une  Etude  biographique  ct 
littefaire,  par  II.  Druon.  Paris.  1878. 
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without  ever  having  been  her  son.”  But  Synesius,  like  Ambrose, 
was  only  a  catechumen  when  called  to  the  metropolitan  see  of 
Ptolemais,  and  his  ordination  followed  closely  on  his  baptism. 
He  was  born  at  Cyrone,  but  there  is  no  exact  information  as  to 
the  date  of  his  birth ;  M.  Druon  places  it,  on  plausible  giouuds, 
about  370  a.d.  Ilis  family  claimed  descent  from  the  Dorian  in¬ 
vaders  of  Peloponnesus — the  children  of  Hercules — who  had  emi¬ 
grated  from  Greece  with  Battus  a  thousand  years  before,  and 
colonized  what  was  afterwards  called  the  Pentapolis,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa.  Synesius  passed  his  boyhood  at  Cyrene,  and 
seems  to  have  followed  a  military  career  for  a  short  time  ;  but  his 
tastes  from  the  iirst  were  literary  and  intellectual,  and  in  early 
youth  he  resorted  to  the  famous  schools  of  Alexandria,  where  he 
became  a  devoted  and  favourite  pupil  of  Hypatia,  whose  influence 
over  him  only  euded  with  his  life.  Iler  brilliant  career  and  its 
terribly  tragic  close  will  be  familiar  to  all  Mr.  Kingsley's  readers, 
but  the  following  sketch  is  worth  reproducing  here : — 

Fille  de  Theon  d’Alexandrie,  eelebre  mathematicien,  Ilypatie  eut  pom- 
premier  maitre  sou  pere.  Douce  d’une  rare  intelligence,  ii  l’age  oil, 
d’ordinaire,  on  aborde  k  peine  les  serieuses  etudes,  elle  avait  dejil  approfoudi 
les  mathe'matiques  et  la  philosophic.  Dans  le  declin  des  moeurs  paiennes, 
la  femme,  depuis  longtemps,  avait  cesse  de  sc  renfermer  dans  l’interieur  du 
gy ne'ce'e :  a  l’exemplc  d’ Aseldpige'nie,  dont  elle  avait  sans  doute  e'te  la 
disciple  h  Athenes,  avant  de  devenir  son  entile,  Ilypatie  monta  dans  la 
chaire  du  professeur.  Bientot  de  nombreux  auditeurs  se  presserent  aux 
lemons  de  cette  jeune  lille,  vetue  du  manteau  de  philosophe.  Elle  eclipsa 
les  maitres  les  plus  savants  ;  elle  ne  pouvait  sortir  qu’environude  d’une  foule 
d’admirateurs  qui  lui  faisaient  cortege.  Plus  d’une  fois  elle  dut  s’arreter 
sur  la  place  publique  pour  cxpliquer  I’laton  et  Aristote.  Sa  bcaute,  sa 
science,  le  charme  de  sa  parole,  tout  en  elle  justifiait  ce  title  de  Muse  que 
lui  decerna  souvent  l’entliousiasme  de  ses  coutemporaius.  Les  graces  de  sa 
personne  durent  sans  doute  ajouter  beaucoup  aux  seductions  de  son  eloquence  : 
comment  ne  point  aimer  la  sagesse  sortie  d’une  telle  bouche  ?  A  l’admira- 
tion  quefaisait  naitrc  Ilypatie  se  joignit  souvent  un  sentiment  plus  tendre  ; 
elle  l’inspira,  mais  sans  l’e'prouver  jamais.  En  renon^ant  &  cette  existence 
obscure  et  modeste  qui  sied  si  bien  ii  la  femme,  elle  n’avait  pas  voulu  garder 
les  passions  de  son  sexe  ;  elle  s’e'tait  retiree  tout  entiere  dans  les  choses  de 
l’esprit.  Nul  soup<;on  contre  la  purete  de  sa  vie  ne  se  mela  a  ce  concert 
d’applaudissements  qui  s’e'levait  vers  elle  d’une  foule  ardente  et  enivree. 
Elle  se  maria,  mais  sans  se  donner  jamais,  dit-on,  a  son  epoux  ;  la  femme 
resta  vierge  :  la  jeune  neoplatonicienne  n’avait  voulu  voir  dans  le  mariage 
qu’une  union  des  intelligences. 

From  Alexandria  Synesius  went  to  Athens,  where  however 
his  hopes  were  bitterly  disappointed.  “  Perish,”  he  cried,  “  the 
wretched  pilot  who  conducted  me  hither !  Athens  has  retained 
nothing  of  splendour,  but  a  name  that  once  was  famous.”  He 
returned  to  Cyrene,  and  in  397,  when  the  country  had  suffered 
from  a  double  scourge  of  earthquake  and  locusts,  was  despatched 
by  his  fellow-citizens  on  an  embassy  to  the  Emperor  Arcadius  at 
Constantinople,  where  he  was  detained  for  three  years.  This 
long  stay  gave  him  abundant  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
sermons  of  the  “  golden-mouthed  ”  St.  Chrysostom,  and  Neander 
speaks  of  his  praying  in  the  churches  and  finding  his  prayers 
answered.  At  all  events  the  first  germs  of  Christian  belief  were 
apparently  implanted  in  his  mind  at  that  period.  lie  spoke  with 
remarkable  boldness  before  the  Emperor  on  the  responsibilities  of 
sovereignty,  hut  nevertheless  won  his  approbation,  and  gained, 
as  he  tells  us  in  his  letters,  great  advantages  for  the 
Pentapolis.  On  his  return  he  established  a  further  claim  on  the 
gratitude  of  his  countrymen  by  the  active  part  he  took 
in  defending  his  native  city  against  the  inroads  of  the 
bands  of  barbarian  brigands  who  infested  the  neighbourhood. 
But  his  own  delight  was  in  a  retired  life  in  the  country,  divided 
between  hunting  and  philosophizing,  or  as  Mrs.  Browning  puts  it 
his  “  odes  ”  and  his  “  dogs.”  In  403  he  again  visited  Alexandria, 
when  he  met  not  only  Hypatia  but  the  patriarch  Theophilus,  who 
appears  to  have  gained  a  considerable  influence  over  him,  and  he 
now  formally  became  a  Christian  neophyte.  Theophilus  helped 
on  his  conversion  by  providing  him  with  a  Christian  wife,  to  whom 
he  became  tenderly  attached.  On  his  return  after  two  years  to 
Cyrene,  his  military  energies  were  once  more  brought  into  play  in 
the  siege  of  the  city,  and  his  country  estate  was  occupied  and  pil¬ 
laged  by  the  invaders.  Six  years  later,  when  according  to 
M.  Druon’s  reckoning  he  was  close  on  forty  years  old,  came  the 
great  crisis  of  his  life.  The  Bishop  of  Ptolemais,  who  was  metro¬ 
politan  of  the  province  of  Cyrene,  died,  and  the  people  elected 
Synesius  his  successor,  quite  as  much  probably  on  account  of  the 
civil  and  military  capacity  he  had  shown  as  from  religious 
reasons ;  for  in  those  days  “  the  episcopal  office  was  a  sort  of 
magistracy  ”  over  and  above  its  directly  spiritual  functions.  But 
Synesius,  who,  according  to  Evagrius,  “  had  not  yet  received  the 
sacrament  of  regeneration,”  was  by  no  means  eager  to  accept  the 
honours  thus  abruptly  thrust  upon  him.  He  thought  himself 
unworthy  of  so  high  and  sacred  an  office,  and  moreover  his 
marriage  was  in  the  way,  and  he  had  doctrinal  difficulties. 
Ho  stiff  adhered  to  the  Platonic  notion  of  the  pre-existence  of 
souls,  he  believed  in  the  eternity  of  matter,  and  had  doubts  about 
the  resurrection.  The  elder  clergy,  however,  pressed  the  acceptance 
of  the  post  upon  him,  and  declared  that  the  Holy  Spirit  who  had 
begun  a  good  work  in  him  would  certainly  complete  it,  and  his 
episcopal  consecration  would  make  a  new  man  of  him.  His  friend 
Theophilus,  to  whom  he  candidly  stated  his  difficulties,  urged  the 
same  advice,  and  finally  consecrated  him  at  Alexandria  in  410, 
after  he  had  spent  some  months  there  with  him. 

The  question  at  once  arises  whether  Synesius  really  became  a 
bishop,  as  Milman  says,  without  renouncing  his  semi-pagan 
opinions,  and  without  separating  from  his  wife.  Chateaubriand, 
who  is  followed  by  Villemain,  says  “  On  lui  laissa  sa  femme  et  ses 
opinions,  et  o:r  le  fit  dveque,”  and  we  know  from  his  own  letters 


that  he  said,  when  first  elected,  “God  Himself  and  the  law  have 
given  me  a  wife  by  the  sacred  hand  of  Theophilus,  and  I  declare 
that  I  will  not  separate  from  her.”  M.  Druon  however  joins 
issue  on  both  points.  As  regards  the  wife,  he  relies  chiefly  on 
the  unvarying  rule  of  the  age — to  which  there  is  no  recorded  ex¬ 
ception — forbidding  bishops  to  marry,  or,  if  married,  to  retain  their 
wives,  and  on  the  fact  that  his  subsequent  letters  contain  no 
mention  of  her.  On  the  other  point  there  is  the  direct  testimony, 
valeat  quantum ,  of  Photius  and  Evagrius,  that  after  his  baptism 
his  laith  was  absolute  and  unreserved.  His  biographer  thus  sums 
up  the  matter : — 

11  se  separa  done  de  sa  femme,  dont  ses  lettres  et  ses  ouvrages  ne  nous 
entretiennent  plus  desormais.  11  avait  voulu  se  voir  entourd  de  nombreux 
enfants;  quand  il  eut  perdu  les  fils  qui  lui  dtaient  nils  avant  son  entree 
dans  le  sacerdocc,  il  resta  seul.  Enfin,  dans  les  ecrits  qu’il  coniposa  apres 
son  elevation  h  l’episcopat,  malgre  quelques  expressions  empruntdes  ii  ses 
anciens  souvenirs,  on  ne  trouve  aucune  trace  de  doctrines  contraires  aux 
dogmes  Chretiens ;  le  philosophe  parait  encore,  mais  se  confondant  cette 
fois  avec  1  eveque  reellement  orthodoxe.  A  moins  de  le  declarer  hypocrite, 
comment  s’expliquer  la  rigueur  qn  il  deploya  plus  tard  dans  son  diocese 
contre  les  hdre'tiquos  ?  La  conformite  de  son  langage  avec  la  foi  oatholique 
dut  etre  sincere  ;  car  rien  ne  nous  autorise  il  croire  qu’il  ait  pu,  qu’il  ait 
voulu  jamais  deguiser  sa  pense'e.  Lui-meme  avait  dit:  “  J’cn  prends  a 
temoin  Dieu  et  les  homines :  si  jamais  je  suis  eleve  k  l’dpiscopat,  je  ne 
feindrai  pas  d’adherer  a  des  dogmes  que  je  n’admettrais  point  ;  je  ne 
caclierai  point  mes  croyances,  et  jamais  ma  bouche  ne  contredira  mon 
coeur. 

Of  his  vigorous  and  conscientious  discharge  of  his  episcopal 
duties  there  can  at  all  events  he  no  room  for  doubt.  His  fearless 
reprimand  and  final  excommunication  of  the  savage  tyrant, 
Andronicus,  governor  of  the  Pentapolis,  commands,  as  it  deserves, 
the  warm  admiration  of  writers  like  Milman  and  Neander,  not 
much  given  to  approval  of  such  acts  of  ecclesiastical  authority. 
M.  Druon  quotes  the  decree  in  full : — 

“  L’Eglise  de  Ptolemais  adresse  ii  toutes  les  Eglises  de  la  terre,  ses 
soeurs,  le  decret  suivant :  Qu’Andronicus,  Thoas  et  leurs  complices  ne 
trouvent  aucun  temple  ouvert ;  que  toutes  les  demeures  sacre'es,  tous  les 
lieux  saints  leur  soient  ferme's.  Le  de'mon  n’a  point  de  place  dans  le 
paradis :  s’il  y  entre  furtivement,  on  l’en  chasse.  Je  prescris  done  aux 
simples  citoyens  et  aux  magistrals  de  ne  point  partager  avec  eux  le  meme 
toit  ni  la  meme  table  ;  je  le  prescris  surtout  aux  pretres,  qui  devront  ne 
point  les  saluer  pendant  leur  vie,  ni  leur  accorder  aprfes  la  mort  les  honneurs 
de  la  sepulture.  Si  quelqu’un  meprise  notre  Eglise  particuliere,  ii  cause  du 
P?u  ^’importance  de  la  ville,  et  recueille  ceux  qu’elle  excommunie,  comme 
s  il  etait  dispense  de  lui  obeir  puree  qu’elle  est  pauvre,  qu’il  sache  que  e’est 
diviser  1  Eglise,  uue,  d’apresla  volontd  du  Christ.  Quel  qu’il  soit,  ievite,  pretre 
ou  eveque,  nous  le  mettrons  au  rang  d’Andronicus,  nous  ne  lui  donnerons 
point  la  main,  nous  ne  maugerons  point  a  la  meme  table,  bien  loin  de  nous 
associer  dans  la  celebration  des  saints  mysteres  a  quiconque  aura  pris  le 
parti  d’Andronicus  ou  de  Thoas. 

It  was  perfectly  successful.  Audronicus  fell  into  disgrace  with 
the  court,  was  deprived  of  his  office,  and  reduced  to  extreme  dis¬ 
tress,  whereupon  the  bishop  received  and  sheltered  him,  and  com¬ 
mended  him  to  the  charity  of  Theophilus.  He  was  a  firm  up¬ 
holder  of  the  orthodox  faith  against  Arianism,  but  sternly 
repressed  all  attempts  to  persecute  heretics  either  in  their  persons 
or  their  property.  Curiously  enough  there  is  the  same  uncertainty 
about  the  date  of  his  death  as  about  that  of  his  birth.  M.  Di-uod 
thinks  his  episcopate  lasted  only  three  years,  and  that  he  died  in  41 3, 
soon  after  the  death  of  his  third  son,  but  there  is  no  proof  of  this 
beyond  the  negative  evidence  of  his  latest  extant  letter,  addressed  to 
Hypatia,  bearing  that  date.  At  the  Council  of  Ephesus  in  431 
another  bishop,  Euoptius,  represented  the  see  of  Ptolemais,  and 
the  death  of  Synesius  must  therefore  have  occurred  somewhere 
between  those  dates.  It  is  commonly  placed  in  430,  and  Euoptius 
is  supposed  to  have  been  his  brother.  But  this  also  is  a  mere 
conjecture. 

We  have  not  left  ourselves  much  room  for  discussing  the 
writings  of  Synesius.  The  “  charming  letters”  and  the  hymns  are 
undoubtedly  the  most  interesting  of  these,  though  we  are  hardly 
prepared  to  rate  the  latter  as  highly  as  Mrs.  Browning-,  or  indeed 
Casaubon,  who  calls  him  piarurn  musarum  delirium.  There  are  one 
hundred  aud  fifty-seven  letters  extant,  ranging  from  394  to  413, 
but  the  text  is  in  a  very  unsettled  state.  They  throw  a  good  deal 
of  light  on  the  manners  of  the  age,  and  the  contemporary  state  of 
the  Church.  There  is  by  the  way  something  rather  amusing  in  M. 
Druon’s  surprise  at  so  elevated  a  member  of  the  hierarchy  re¬ 
serving  all  his  homage  for  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  while  “  of 
the  prince  of  bishops,  the  pontiff’  who  at  Eome  protects  the  tombs 
of  the  Apostles  against  the  barbarians,  there  is  not  a  single  word.” 
lie  can  only  account  for  it  by  the  good  bishop’s  ignorance  of  Latin. 
It  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  the  ltoman  pontiff  by 
no  means  occupied  the  same  place  in  the  estimate  of  a 
prelate  of  the  fifth  century,  especially  an  Eastern  prelate,  as  in 
that  of  a  modern  Ultramontane.  As  regards  the  hymns  M. 
Druon  agrees  with  Milman  that  their  prevailing  tone  is  more 
that  of  pagan  philosophy  than  of  Christianity,  some  three  or  four 
only  belonging  to  the  latter  class;  most  of  them  were  written  before 
liis  conversion,  and  are  merely  a  versified  form  of  his  philosophical 
ideas.  In  short  he  cannot  fairly  be  considered,  like  Gregory  of 
Nazianzus  for  instance,  a  Christian  poet.  In  his  philosophy 
Synesius  was  l-ather  a  disciple  than  a  teacher,  and  did  little 
more  than  reproduce — muddily  as  Mr.  Kingsley  phrases  it — the 
ideas  of  his  masters.  lie  had  a  taste  rather  than  a  genius  for 
metaphysics,  aud  he  formed  no  school.  His  principal  works  of  this 
kind  are  the  treatises  On  Providence  and  On  Dreams,  both  of 
which  are  more  literary  than  philosophical;  neither  of  them  is 
definitely  theistic,  still  less  Christian.  The  deity  of  the  Treatise  on 
Providence  is  an  otiose,  hardly  a  personal  power,  a  kind  of  Anima 
Mundi;  the  'Treatise  on  Dreams  is  an  ingenious,  not  to  say  sophis- 
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tical,  work  wliick  can  hardly  he  meant  to  be  taken  seriously  ;  tkeie 
is  not  the  faintest  trace  of  Christian  ideas  in  it.  The  writings  o 
Synesius,  in  fact,  with  the  inconsiderable  exception  of  two  or  three 
of  the  later  hymns,  some  fragments  of  homilies,  and  the  two  Lata- 
stases ,  represent  the  phase  of  thought  which  it  has  lately  become 
the  fashion  to  call  “  Hellenism.”  The  literary  cult  of  Paganism 
remains,  but  all  religious  belief  in  the  divinities  of  Olympus  is 
extinct.  Had  Synesius  lived  in  our  day  he  would  have  been 
hailed  by  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  as  the  ideal  Bishop,  the  mitred 
apostle  of  the  “  sweet  reasonableness  ”  of  culture  and  of  Christ. 
Only  a  Bishop  of  our  own  day  could  hardly  have  had  the  Pagan 
training  requisite  to  fit  him  for  that  doubtful  preeminence. 


WILLIAM  HARVEY* 

MORE  than  thirty  years  ago  the  works  of  William  Ilarvey 
were  edited  and  translated  by  Dr.  Willis  for  the  Sydenham 
Society ;  and  a  correct  version  of  the  writings  of  the  great  English 
physiologist  was  thus  rendered  accessible  for  the  first  time  to  the 
majority  of  his  countrymen.  To  this  edition  of  Harvey’s  woj'ks 
the  translator  prefixed  a  notice  of  the  author’s  life,  which,  how¬ 
ever  he  was  prevented  from  making  as  complete  as  he  wished  by 
the  pressure  of  general  practice.  "But  fortunately  the  leisure  of 
later  years  has  enabled  Dr.  Willis  to  produce  the  present  volume, 
which  leaves  little  to  be  desired,  whether  regarded  as  a  biography 
of  Harvey  or  as  a  history  of  the  discovery  associated  with  his 
name ;  and  the  author  is  to  be  congratulated  ou  the  wot  thy  ful¬ 
filment  of  a  purpose  which  he  tells  us  he  has  cherished  for  half  a 
lifetime. 

Although  most  educated  persons  are  aware  that  Harvey  was 
the  first  to  announce  the  fact  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the 
ideas  they  have  on  the  whole  subject  may  safely  be  pronounced 
vague  in  the  extreme.  Comparatively  few  really  know  the  precise 
nature  of  Harvey’s  discovery,  and  it  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of 
general  information  that  scarcely  had  his  views  met  with  accept¬ 
ance  from  anatomists  when  his  claims  to  originality  were  called  in 
question.  Persistent  efforts  have  over  and  over  again  been  made 
by  many  Continental  writers,  and  especially  by  Italians,,  to  ascribe 
the  discovery — or  at  least  a  knowledge — of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  to  workers  in  the  field  of  physiology  long  prior  to  Harvey  ; 
and  two  years  ago  Professor  Ceradini,  of  Genoa,  made  a  violent 
attempt,  not  merely  to  prove  that  the  title  of  discoverer  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  was  due  to  Cesalpino,  the  founder  of 
scientific  botany,  but  that  Harvey  had  basely  availed  himself  of 
the  labours  of  the  Italian  savant  without  acknowledgment.  It 
was  therefore  high  time  that  a  complete  vindication  of  Harvey’s 
rights  should  be  made  public ;  and  no  one  could  be  more 
thoroughly  fitted  for  the  task  than  the  learned  translator 
of  his  "works.  Dr.  Willis  devotes  the  first  three  sevenths  of  his 
book  to  a  sketch  of  what  had  been  published  on  the  movement  of 
the  blood  before  the  days  of  Harvey  by  philosophers,  physicians, 
and  anatomists,  from  Plato  to  Rudius ;  and  we  think  that  few 
will  read  those  chapters  without  being  convinced  that  Harvey 
owed  but  little  to  the  labours  or  suggestions  of  his  predecessors. 
It  is  unquestionably  true  that,  read  by  the  light  of  Harvey’s  dis¬ 
covery,  it  is  easy  to  discern  in  the  writings  of  ancient  and 
mediaeval  authors  what  seem  to  be  statements  of  the  fact  that 
the  blood  circulates  through  the  body ;  and  consequently,  Plato 
and  Hippocrates  among  the  ancients,  and  Servetus,  Colombo,  and 
Cesalpino  among  later  writers,  have  been  credited  with  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  all  that  Harvey  was  the  first  to  announce  in  distinct 
terms.  The  disputes  that  have  taken  place  on  this  subject  afford  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  tendency  of  confusion  of  language  to 
lead  to  confusion  of  thought.  Had  the  writers  who  have  claimed 
the  honour  of  the  discovery  for  others  than  Harvey  really  under¬ 
stood  the  meaning  of  the  word  discovery  and  the  nature  of  Harvey’s 
title  to  be  considered  the  discoverer,  it  is  impossible  to  believe,  that 
they  could  have  committed  themselves  so  far  as  to  ascribe  it  to 
any  of  his  predecessors.  Science  clearly  distinguishes  between 
guessing  and  discovering ;  and  a  critical  examination  of  the  state¬ 
ments  made  by  the  older  anatomists,  which  have  been  held  to 
imply  a  knowledge  of  the  circulation  as  announced  by  Harvey, 
discloses  them  to  be  nothing  but  vague  guesses,  which  had  so  little 
influence  on  the  minds  of  the  authors  themselves  that  they  con¬ 
stantly  make  use  of  other  expressions  plainly  indicating  total 
ignorance  of  the  facts  propounded  by  the  English  physiologist. 

It  is  not  a  little  difficult  to  make  out  what  was  the  prevalent 
state  of  opinion  concerning  the  motion  of  the  blood  before  the 
publication  of  Harvey’s  Exercise  on  the  Motion  of  the  Heart,  and 
Blood  in  Animals.  J  udging  from  the  views  combated  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  that  masterpiece  of  inductive  reasoning,  it  would 
appear  as  if  the  anatomists  of  the  period  held  that  respiration  and 
the  pulsation  of  the  heart  and  arteries  exercised  in  common  the 
function  of  cooling  and  ventilating  the  blood,  air  being  sucked 
into  the  arteries  during  their  expansion,  and  “  fuliginous  vapours  ” 
expelled  from  them  when  they  contracted.  But  not  only  was 
it  thought  that  the  arteries  cooled  the  body  generally  as  the  lungs 
cooled  the  heart ;  another  function  of  a  precisely  opposite  cha¬ 
racter  was  ascribed  to  them.  Taking  their  origin  from  the  heart,  or 
workshop  for  the  elaboration  of  heat  and  vital  spirits,  they  carried 
the  spiritualized  blood  to  all  parts  of  the  body  to  cherish  their 
heat.  It  was  further  held  that  the  arteries  drew  the  spiritual 
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blood  from  the  heart  after  the  manner  of  bellows,  but  that  never¬ 
theless  the  heart  expanded  and  contracted  simultaneously  with  the 
arteries ;  no  account  being  taken  of  the  physical  impossibility  of 
such  a  process.  Such  was  the  character  of  the  doctrines  refuted 
by  Harvey  in  the  introduction  to  his  great  work ;  and  it  has 
always  appeared  to  us  that  not  even  the  difficulty  he  had  in 
getting  his  views  accepted  is  a  better  argument  for  his  originality 
than  the  fact  that  he  was  never  accused  of  having  there  misrepre¬ 
sented  current  opinion. 

Those  who  have  maintained  that  Cesalpino  is  entitled  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  have  claimed 
this  honour  for  him  on  two  separate  grounds.  One  is  the  un¬ 
doubted  fact  that  he  was  the  first  to  make  use  of  the  term  “  cir¬ 
culation  ”  in  reference  to  the  movement  of  the  blood  from  the 
right  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart  by  way  of  the  lungs.  The 
other  is  a  passage  in  his  work  He  Plantis,  which  we  quote  from  Dr. 
Willis : — 

In  animals  we  see  aliment  brought  from  the  veins  to  the  heart  as  to  the 
laboratory  of  the  native  heat,  and  having  there  acquired  its  final  per¬ 
fection,  distributed  by  the  arteries  to  the  whole  body  by  the  agency  of  the 
spirit  which  is  there  engendered  from  the  same  alimentary  matter. — P.  127. 

Both  of  those  arguments  in  favour  of  Cesalpino's  claims  arc 
conclusively  shown  by  Dr.  Willis  to  be  worthless.  With  regard 
to  the  former  he  says  : — 

The  word  circulation  is,  in  fact,  misapplied  by  Caesalpinns.  “  Conversion  " 
(i.e.  circulation),  says  Aristotle,  “is  motion  from  itself  iuto  itself  .  .  .  but 
motion  in  the  straight  is  from  itself  into  another.”  Now  the  motion  from  the 
right  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart  is  not  circular,  but  direct. — P.  118. 

The  latter  is  refuted  out  of  Cesalpino's  own  mouth  : — 

The  office  of  the  veins,  says  Caesalpinus,  elsewhere,  is  this,  “that  th.y 
should  carry  blood  to  all  parts  of  the  body  for  their  nourishment ;  for  thc-v 
are  nourished  by  the  blood  alone.  Therefore  it  is  that  nature  has  instituted 
the  hollow  veins  for  this  special  duty,  and  that,  like  rivulets,  they  run 
through  the  body.”  Need  I  add  that’ he  who  has  the  hollow  veins  as  dn- 
tributors  of  the  blood  for  the  nourishment  of  the  body  can  have  no  conception 
of  the  Harveian  Circulation  ? — P.  121. 

Harvey’s  discovery  was  that  the  whole  mass  of  the  blood  was  pro¬ 
pelled  from  the  left  side  of  the  heart  through  the  arteries,  that  it 
was  carried  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart  by  the  veins,  that  the 
circle  was  completed  bv  its  being  returned  to  the  left  side  of  the 
heart  through  the  lungs,  and  that  this  circular  motion  was  incessant. 
That  the  theory  was  new  and  startling,  and  that  it  would  meet 
with  violent  opposition,  its  author  was  fully  convinced.  In  the 
eighth  chapter  of  his  Exercise  we  find  him  expressing  no  doubt 
that  the  passage  of  the  blood  from  the  one  set  of  vessels  into  the 
other  would  be  admitted  by  bis  contemporaries,  this  fragment  of 
bis  theory  having  been  maintained  by  Galen  and  Realdo  Colombo. 
The  part  of  his  doctrine  that  be  fears  will  bring  on  him  the 
enmity  of  mankind  is  that  which  maintains  the  whole  mass  of 
the  blood  to  be  in  perpetual  circular  motion.  But  the  medical 
world  seems  to  have  been  so  staggered  by  such  revolutionary  views, 
that  two  years  elapsed  before  anything  was  published  in  opposition. 
Then,  firs't  from  Paris,  and  shortly  afterwards  from  Venice  and 
Nuremberg,  were  issued  defences  of  the  older  physiology  and 
attacks  on  Harvey.  Caspar  Hoffmann,  who  wrote  from  the  last- 
mentioned  town,  bad  been  Harvey’s  fellow-student  at  Padua,  and 
was  a  man  of  such  reputation  that  Harvey  could  not  allow’  bis 
remarks  to  pass  unnoticed.  He  therefore  wrote  to  him,  depre¬ 
cating  misrepresentation,  and  offering  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of 
what  he  had  published.  If,  however,  Ilarvey  shared  the  common 
lot  of  disturbers  of  established  opinions,  be  is  also  to  be  regarded  as 
singularly  fortunate  in  having  lived  to  see  his  doctrine  triumphant 
over  opposition  and  accepted  by  almost  all  competent  judges  of  its 
truth.  Not  ten  years  after  the  publication  of  bis  views,  Descartes 
gave  in  bis  adherence  to  them  ;  and  anatomists  throughout  Europe 
began  to  swear  by  Harvey  instead  of  Galen.  Vesling  of  Padua 
exposed  the  fallacy  of  the  attacks  made  by  Primerose  of  Paris ; 
Riverius  taught  and  defended  the  circulation  of  the  blood  from 
the  Chair  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Montpellier ;  and  as 
Riolan,  the  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Paris,  con¬ 
tinued  to  teach  the  older  views  of  function,  a  second  Chair  of 
Anatomy  was  instituted  in  the  Jardin  du  Roi,  from  which  Pierre 
Dionis  instructed  admiring  crowds  of  students  in  accordance  with 
the  Ilarveian  doctrine. 

Although  the  demonstrations  of  Harvey  placed  beyond  reason¬ 
able  doubt  the  identity  of  the  venous  and  arterial  blood,  absolute 
proof  of  this  was  at  that  time  impossible.  It  could  doubtless  be 
shown  that  ligature  of  a  main  artery  in  its  continuity  was  followed 
by  cessation  of  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  corresponding  veins ;  but 
bow  the  blood  got  from  the  arteries  into  the  veins,  and  bow  the 
I  bright  arterial  blood  was  transformed  iuto  the  dark  venous  blood, 
'  remained  absolute  mysteries.  Harvey  thought  that  part  of  the 
blood  flowed  directly  from  the  arteries  into  the  veins,  and  that  the 
remainder  oozed  through  the  pores  of  the  tissues  from  the  one  set 
of  vessels  into  the  other.  But  he  admits  that  be  had  never  been 
able  to  trace  any  direct  connexion  between  arteries  and  veins ;  and 
it  is  not  claimed  for  him  that  bis  lucky  guess  anticipated  the 
demonstrations  of  Sucquet,  by  whom  such  communication  was 
proved  to  exist  in  a  few  regions  of  the  body.  Until  the  invention 
of  the  microscope,  the  existence  of  the  capillary  vessels  was  in¬ 
susceptible  of  proof,  and  to  have  guessed  it  would  have  added 
nothing  to  Harvey’s  fame.  Four  years  after  his  death,  -Malpighi 
detected  the  capillaries  in  the  frog’s  lung,  and  seven  years  sub¬ 
sequently  they  were  described  by  Leeuwenhoek,  who  was  appa¬ 
rently  ignorant  that  Malpighi  had  forestalled  him.  The  path  taken 
by  the  blood  was  thus  fully  demonstrated.  Until  this  was  done  it 
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was  quite  competent  for  tlie  opponents  of  Harvey  to  maintain  that 
it  was  possible  that  the  arterial  blood  underwent  metamorphosis 
into  the  solid  tissues,  and  that  the  venous  blood  represented  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  a  secondary  tissue-change.  This  objection  actually  was 
raised  ;  and  even  the  discovery  of  the  capillary  vessels  has  not  pre¬ 
vented  its  being  revived  at  a  comparatively  recent  date.  Harvey’s 
attempt  to  explain  the  change  of  colour  was  unfortunate,  lie 
held  that  the  blood  of  the  arteries  was  the  brighter  because  it  had 
been  strained  through  the  lungs  ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  the  soundness 
of  this  view,  cites  the  experience  of  physicians,  that  when  a  patient 
is  bled  the  stream  is  dark  and  rapid  at  first,  and  bright  towards  the 
end  of  the  operation,  when  the  sluggish  flow  permits  of  more 
thorough  filtration.  Richard  Lower,  another  Englishman,  was 
the  first  to  prove  that  the  florid  colour  of  arterial  blood  was  due  to 
its  exposure  to  the  air  in  the  lungs ;  and  it  certainly  seems  strange 
that  the  idea  had  not  been  suggested  long  before  by  the  familiar 
fact  that  blood  drawn  from  the  veins  and  exposed  to  the  air  soon 
changed  its  colour  for  that  of  the  “  spiritualized  blood  ”  of  the 
arteries.  Still  more  curious  is  it  that  an  acute  reasoner  like  Harvey 
did  not  perceive  the  logical  consequence  of  his  view  concerning  it 
— namely,  that,  if  true,  the  venous  blood,  having  been  strained 
through  the  tissues,  would  be  of  a  still  brighter  hue  than  the 
arterial. 

We  have  derived  so  much  pleasure  from  reading  Dr.  Willis’s 
book  that  it  is  with  reluctance  we  point  out  what  seem  to  us 
blemishes  of  no  trifling  order.  More  than  fifty  years  ago  it  was 
pointed  out  by  Lord  Macaulay  that,  just  as  almost  every  mechani¬ 
cal  employment  was  the  means  of  producing  some  disease  in  the 
artisan,  so  was  the  biographer  liable  to  be  smitten  with  the  lues 
Boswelliana,  or  disease  of  admiration.  That  Dr.  Willis  is  no  ex¬ 
ception  to  this  rule  is  pretty  plainly  shown  by  the  following  extract 
from  his  work : 

To  conclude  with  this  part  of  our  subject,  how  shall  we  think  too  highly 
of  him  who  descanting  on  “nature  as  ever  perfect  and  divine,  doing  no¬ 
thing  in  vain,  neither  giving  a  heart  where  it  was  not  wanted,  nor  with¬ 
holding  it  where  its  office  was  required,”  goes  on  to  say,  “  but  by  the  same 
stages  in  the  development  of  every  animal,  passing  through  the  constitutions  of 
all,  I  may  say — ovum,  worm,  embryo — it  acquires  additional  perfection  in 
each.”  Have  we  not  here  the  first  brief  intimation  of  the  great  Evolution 
Theory,  that  has  been  as  a  new  revelation  in  the  physics  of  life  to  our 
modern  world? — P.  209. 

We  confess  that  we  are  unable  to  discover  in  the  passage  indicated 
any  foreshadowing  of  the  theory  which  has  been  placed  on  a 
scientific  b.isis  by  Mr.  Darwin,  any  more  than  we  can  find  the 
Ilarveian  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  intimated  in  the 
usual  quotations  from  Cesalpino.  Had  this  been  the  only  instance 
of  the  effects  of  lues  Boswelliana,  it  might  have  passed  unnoticed. 
But  the  following  extract  shows  a  more  pernicious  result: — ■ 

The  chest  of  a  living  animal  having  been  laid  open,  and  the  pericardium 
removed,  says  llarvey,  proceeding  to  his  own  views  of  the  motions  of  the 
heart  and  blood,  the  heart  is  seen  to  be  alternately  in  action  and  at  rest; 
three  principal  incidents  being  then  to  be  noted.  Firstly,  it  becomes  erect, 
strikes  the  chest,  and  gives  a  beat.  Secondly,  it  is  constricted  in  every 
direction — it  has  become  notably  shorter  and  narrower. — P.  187. 

It  is  to  the  last  passage  that  we  take  exception.  We  are  warranted 
in  assuming  from  it  that  Harvey  distinctly  maintained  that  the 
heart  shortens  during  its  systole.  That  it  does  so  is  now  in¬ 
contestably  established ;  but  we  were  under  the  impression  that 
Harvey  was  byr  no  means  definite  on  what  was  long  a  moot  point 
in  physiology.  Turning  to  Dr.  Willis’s  translation  of  1847,  we  find 
it  said : — 

2.  That  it  is  everywhere  contracted,  but  more  especially  towards  the 
sides,  so  that  it  looks  narrower,  relatively  longer,  more  drawn  together. — 
P.  21. 

Now,  even  if  we  admit  that  Harvey  here  means  to  assert  that 
actual  shortening  of  the  heart  takes  place,  it  cannot  be  pretended 
that  it  is  otherwise  than  by  implication.  The  expression  is  very 
different  from  a  distinct  statement  that  “  it  has  become  notably 
shorter.” 

M  e  must  here  take  leave  of  Dr.  Willis.  His  book  will  doubtless 
find  numerous  readers,  and  we  trust  that  some  at  least  may  be  led 
by  it  to  study  the  much  praised  and  little  read  works  of  William 
Harvey. 


TRAVELS  OF  DR.  AND  MADAME  HELPER.* 


T^rV  E-AND-FORTY  years  ago  a  young  physieian  of  Prague,  Dr. 

Johann  \\  ilhelm  Heifer,  an  enthusiast  for  natural  history 
and  foreign  travel,  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  a  young 
German  lady  of  high  connexions  and  congenial  tastes,  to  whom, 
after  a  year’s  courtship,  he  was  married  in  June  1834.  An  instinc¬ 
tive  dislike  to  a  settled  professional  calling  had  been  strengthened 
by  a  few  years’  travel,  after  obtaining  his  degree,  in  Italy  and  Sicily, 
where  he  gave  himself  up  to  enriching  his  entomological  and 
botanical  collections,  and  to  studying  the  remains  of  ancient  art. 
Ardent  in  the  desire  to  break  loose  from  the  trammels  of  a  pro¬ 
fession  to  which  even  an  opening  for  success  beyond  the  average 
failed  to  reconcile  him,  Dr.  Heifer  found  his  wife  fall  at  once  into 
the  scheme  of  travel  and  exploration  which  alone  seemed  fitted  to 
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satisfy  his  longings.  Whither  to  turn  was  the  first  question  with 
the  eager  and  sympathetic  young  couple.  Asia,  as  having  been 
less  lully  explored  than  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  as  the 
special  field  of  Heifer's  youthful  dreams,  at  length  carried  the  day. 
11  is  talent  for  collecting  and  turning  to  account  the  treasures 
of  nature  would  suppty  one  means  of  supplementing  his  limited 
patrimony  ;  whilst  liis  medical  knowledge  might  be  depended 
upon  to  bring  him  profit  no  less  than  respect,  especially  in  the  East. 
1  he  stall  of  Rsculapius,  he  reasoned,  forms  a  better  weapon  and  a 
more  effectual  aid  for  the  European  traveller  than  the  best  revolver 
or  the  most  ample  purse.  Smyrna  would,  he  thought,  be  the 
most  suitable  port  for  gaining  a  footing  on  the  soil  of  Asia.  In 
that  half-European,  half-Asiatic  city  he  could  acclimatize  himself, 
transform  himself  into  a  semi-Asiatic,  and  then  push  further  east¬ 
ward  as  fortune  might  point  the  way.  His  wife,  who  had  as  a 
girl  come  under  the  notice  of  the  Princess  Marianne,  consort  of 
Prince  William,  brother  of  Frederick  William  III.,  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  Berlin  to  introduce  her  husband  to  her  Royal  patroness, 
who  showed  the  greatest  interest  in  their  plans  of  travel,  and 
bespoke  reports  from  time  to  time  of  their  progress,  together  with 
their  personal  observations  on  the  condition  of  ChrisHans  in  the 
East.  Excellent  introductions  were  secured  by  this  visit  to 
Berlin.  All  the  necessaries  that  would  be  required  for  a  period  of 
settled  housekeeping  at  Smyrna  were  carefully  collected  and 
packed,  with  the  invaluable  help  of  Lotty,  a  brisk,  cheerful,  handy 
orphan,  educated  beyond  the  standard  of  servants  in  general,  who 
refused  to  be  left  behind,  who  turned  up  in  every  strait  with  un¬ 
failing  courage  and  resource,  and  who,  when  engaged  to  athrivin°- 
German  baker  during  their  subsequent  stay  at  Smyrna,  could  with 
difficulty  be  dissuaded  from  following  in  preference  her  beloved 
mistress’s  wanderings. 

The  experiences  of  this  adventurous  pair  are  recorded  by  Mme. 
Heifer,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  extract  from  the  journal  of 
her  husband.  His  life  was  suddenly  and  prematurely  cut  short  bv 
the  poisoned  arrow  of  a  native  of  the  Andaman  Islands.  The 
scientific  results  of  his  travels  had  been  embodied  in  reports  to 
the  Government  of  Calcutta,  as  well  as  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  They  consisted  chiefly  of  his  observa¬ 
tions  upon  the  geography,  the  natural  history,  and  the  resources  of 
the  Tenasserim  provinces,  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  the  Mergui 
Archipelago,  and  the  Andamans.  Many  of  these  papers  were  after¬ 
wards  translated  into  German  by  Count  Marscball  for  the  Imperial 
Geographical  Society  of  Vienna.  The  earlier  portion  of  his  journals 
was  unfortunately  lost  in  the  Tigris.  Landing  from  Smyrna  at 
Aleppo  and  pushing  on  to  the  Euphrates,  the  travellers  had  made 
acquaintance  at  Port  William  with  Lieutenant  Lynch,  who 
was  about  to  join  the  expedition  under  Colonel  Chesney  for 
the  exploration  of  the  Euphrates.  Introduced  by  him  to  the 
Colonel,  they  eagerly  accepted  the  invitation  to  take  passage  on 
board  his  ship,  the  Euphrates.  Both  vessels  had  been  sent  out 
in  pieces,  and  put  together  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  Heifer’s 
narrative  of  the  voyage  down  stream,  with  its  struggles  and  mis¬ 
haps,  the  courage  and  resource  of  the  officers  in  command,  and  the 
foundering  of  the  ill-fated  Tigris  in  a  dust  storm,  recalls  Colonel 
Chesney ’s  almost  forgotten  tale  of  the  gallant  enterprise,  the  results 
of  which  have  thus  far  been  practically  nothing.  He  had,  it 
appears,  promised  the  Colonel  not  to  make  public  any  notice 
of  his  own  until  the  Colonel’s  official  report  should  have  been 
published,  which  was  not  until  the  year  1868  ;  and  it  was  not  till 
then  that  his  widow,  now  by  a  second  marriage  the  Countess 
Pauline  Nostitz,  felt  herself  at  liberty  to  put  forth  the  memoir 
which  is  now  submitted  to  the  English  public,  with  a  commenda¬ 
tory  preface  by  the  veteran  geographer  Ferdinand  Ilochstetter. 
The  tone  of  the  narrative  is  throughout  lively  and  vigorous,  free 
from  egotism,  and  marked  as  well  by  a  genuine  relish  for  adven¬ 
ture  and  the  charms  of  travel,  as  by  affectionate  loyalty  to  a  man 
who  in  turn  showed  himself  thoroughly  worthy  of  it.  On  embark¬ 
ing  at  Smyrna  on  the  threshold  of  their  adopted  home  in  the 
East,  this  spirited  helpmate  laid  aside  the  costume  of  her  sex, 
adopting  like  her  husband  the  Mameluke  dress  as  best  satisfying 
the  varied  conditions  of  comfort  and  convenience,  cutting  short 
with  her  own  hands  the  thick  hair  which  could  not  possibly  be°tbrust 
under  the  Persian  cap.  The  most  exciting  part  of  the  book 
is  that  which  traces  the  British  expedition  down  the  Euphrates, 
telling  of  many  a  hairbreadth  escape  from  flood  and  savage 
foe.  The  characteristic  physical  features  on  either  side  of  the 
renowned  stream,  and  the  relics  of  bygone  civilization  to  which 
its  banks  bear  witness,  together  with  its  capacities  for  renewed 
culture  and  development,  struck  the  travellers’  eyes.  The  ruins 
of  Jerublous,  the  ancient  Hierapolis,  could  not  fail  of  notice, 
though  as  yet  the  discovery  had  not  been  made  that  here  was  the 
long  lost  site  of  Carchemish,  the  centre  of  the  great  Ilittite  em¬ 
pire.  The  Salt  Lake  of  El-Malak,  with  the  great  chain  of  basaltic 
hills  which  traverses  the  middle  of  the  plain,  besides  rich  collections 
of  plants  and  insects,  yielded  interesting  signs  of  high  civilization. 
Terraces  were  found  cut  in  the  hills,  with  towers,  pyramids,  and 
pillars,  forming  of  old  a  most  extensive  border  fortress  upon  the  high 
plateau  land,  which  had  never  been  trodden,  the  natives  said,  "in 
modem  times  by  the  foot  of  a  European.  On  the  traces  of  the 
fine  military  road  that  led  to  it  were  curious  groups  of  circular 
caves  hollowed  out  in  the  rock,  thirty  feet  or  so  in  depth,  with 
separate  rooms  and  fireplaces,  in  number  sufficient  to  accommodate 
a  village  of  a  thousand  inhabitants.  Several  inscriptions  in 
Greek,  too  fragmentary  to  be  of  much  importance,  were  copied 
by  Dr.  Heifer.  A  Maltese  cross  indicates  a  settlement  of  Christians 
at  some  later  period.  Below  the  castle  of  Kalat-en-Nejm,  not 
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then  marked  on  the  map,  were  found  Greek  or  Roman  foundations, 
overlaid  by  Arab  fortifications.  Traditions  or  vestiges  were  re¬ 
ported  of  a  bridge  over  the  river  in  Roman  times,  and  even  ot  a 
tunnel  to  the  Mesopotamian  side.  As  the  ineradicable  hostility 
of  the  natives  to  foreigners  made  it  visibly  hopeless  lor  Heller  to 
realize  his  idea  of  settling  at  Bushire  with  the  object  of  practising 
his  profession  in  Persia,  he  gladly  embraced  the  oiler  ot  a  passage 
to  Calcutta  in  the  George  Bentinck,  and  entered  upon  a  new  phase 

of  adventure.  .  ,,  ,  . 

After  the  first  embarrassments  and  discomfitures  incident  to  a  stai  t 
■with  slender  means  and  no  formal  introductions  in  a  society  so  ex¬ 
ceptional  as  that  of  Calcutta,  Heifer’s  talents  became  sufficiently 
appreciated  to  obtain  him  a  commission  from  Government  to 
explore  and  report  upon  the  provinces  in  the  peninsula  of  Malacca, 
which  had  been  not  long  before  conquered  from  the  kingdom 
of  Burrnak.  Here  he  found  the  wished-for  opportunity  of  pene¬ 
trating  into  regions  unknown  to  Europeans  and  of  enlarging  the 
boundaries  of  natural  science.  The  wealth  and  variety  of  the  iorms 
of  life  with  which  the  Malay  peninsula  and  the  adjacent  islands 
reward  the  research  of  naturalists  opened  to  him  a  periect  paradise  ol 
enjoyment.  With  an  energy  that  rose  superior  to  all  risks  of  climate, 
of  native  hostility,  of  tigers,  snakes,  and  other  formidable 
denizens  of  the  jungle,  he  and  his  undaunted  wile  made 
their  way  with  a  slender  escort,  now  reduced  to  a  handful 
of  rice  a  day,  now  lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  elephant  tracks  and 
parched  with  tropical  thirst,  now  half  devoured  by  white  ants.,  or 
in  more  serious  danger  from  fierce  or  fanatical  natives.  Theie  is  a 
most  interesting  account  of  the  little-known  Karen  race,  then 
superstitions,  social  usages,  and  capabilities.  Docile,  mild,  and  in 
general  truthful  and  trustworthy,  they  are  of  the  stuff  to  make 
useful  servants,  and  to  improve  indefinitely  under  European  super¬ 
intendence.  These  simple  followers  of  Buddha  know  nothing  of 
caste,  and  are  tolerant  of  other  religions.  They  hold  their  priests,  or 
pomgys,  in  the  highest  reverence,  as  is  shown  in  the  curious  custom 
of  blowing  their  dead  bodies,  with  great  solemnity,  to  the  winds 
by  gunpowder.  Dr.  Heifer’s  reports  speak  highly  ol  the  natuial 
resources  of  British  Burmah.  His  expectations  ot  finding  coal 
were  realized,  to  bis  infinite  delight,  on  the  banks  of  a  tributary  of 
the  Tenasserim.  Another  interesting  discovery  was  that  of  a 
mountain  of  native  magnetic  ore  or  loadstone,  near  the  Salueen 
River,  believed  by  the  Karens,  to  be  haunted  by  gnomes,  who 
permit  no  man  to  leave  it  who  intrudes  upon  its  sacred  summit. 
No  part  of  the  book  surpasses  in  interest  the  account  ot  the 
model  plantation  at  Mergui,  which  Mine.  Heifer  strove  with 
characteristic  spirit,  by  the  help  of  her  brother,  to  keep  up  after 
her  husband’s  death.  On  the  refusal  of  a  grant  from  the  Board  of 
Directors,  though  it  was  strongly  urged  by  Lord  Auckland,  the  aid 
of  private  capital  was  sought,  but  in  the  end  the  plantation  had  to  be 
given  up.  In  the  meanwhile,  ill  health  compelling  her  return  to 
Europe,  the  intrepid  traveller  found  herself  famous.  Baron  Bunsen 
took  her  to  Court,  and  the  Prince  Consort  talked  with  her  on  Indian 
affairs.  At  Potsdam  an  equally  flattering  reception  awaited  her. 
Humboldt  discoursed  with  her  at  the  Royal  supper-table,,  and 
King  Frederick  William  made  overtures  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Mergui  farm.  The  presentation  ot  her  natural  history  collection  to 
the  Berlin  Museum  led  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  shy  and  re¬ 
served  custodian,  Count  Nostitz,  which  resulted  in  a  happy  union, 
broken,  we  regret  to  read,  by  the  Count's  death  in  the  year  1871.  We 
are  grateful  for  some  interesting  episodes  of  her  childhood  with  which 
the  writer  supplements  her  work.  The  flood  of  French  invasion 
swept  over  the  village  in  which  stood  the  chateau  of  M. 
Desgrauges,  her  father,  a  gentleman  of  French  descent  and  Re¬ 
publican  principles,  but  loyal  to  the  land  which  his  forefathers 
had  for  generations  made  their  home.  Here  he  did  good  service 
by  mediating  between  the  hostile  generals,  and  information 
supplied  by  him  to  his  kinsman  General  Biilow  largely  contributed 
to  the  victory  of  Luckau,  June  4,  1813.  The  battle  was  watched 
by  the  children  with  breathless  suspense  from  the  castle  tower. 
To  early  experiences  like  this  the  author  justly  traces  the  fear¬ 
lessness  and  love  of  adventure  which  marked  her  character  through 
life. 

The  translation  of  Mme.  Heifer’s  book  is  fairly  done,  excepting 
here  and  there  cases  where  the  text  becomes  inaccurate  or  the 
sense  confused.  We  are  at  a  loss  in  some  places  whether  to  throw 
the  blame  upon  author  or  translator.  If  “  affection  for  parents  and 
brothers  and  sisters  absorbs  all  the  tenderness  of  the  female 
heart,”  how  are  we  to  understand  that  “  a  mother’s  love 
often  becomes  a  passion”?  Of  a  certain  Armenian  priest 
we  are  puzzled  to  hear  that,  “  our  host  ostensibly  pressing 
him,  he  filled  one  bumper  .after  another  which  he  swallowed 
with  averted  face.”  We  share  the  bewilderment  of  sundry 
Arabs  on  being  told  of  pistols  “  which  would  kill  two  persons  at 
once  without  firelock.”  “  Rhinosceros  ”  occurs  in  too  many  places 
for  us  to  charge  the  printer  with  the  supernumerary  letter,  though 
he  may  be  to  blame  for  shortening  Ammianus  Marcellinus  into 
“  Marcellus.”  It  can  have  needed  but  little  thought  to  see  that 
“  Sir  Edward  Pehyn  ”  could  not  by  any  possibility  have  been 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Calcutta,  and  not  much  trouble  to  ascer¬ 
tain  that  Sir  Edward  Ryan  was  the  judge  intended.  The  work 
of  this  fine  old  German  lady  ought  to  have  been  thought  worthy 
of  the  utmost  pains  that  could  be  bestowed  upon  it  to  fit  it  for 
the  English  public. 


ON  FOOT  THROUGH  SPAIN* 

IT  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  Major  Campion’s  book  on  Spain 
should  have  the  exciting  interest  of  his  thrilling  adventures 
!  “  On  the  Frontier.”  He  came  across  neither  buffaloes  on  the  stam- 
!  pede  nor  Indians  on  the  war-path  between  the  pleasant  watering 
!  place  of  San  Sebastian  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  great 
Catalonian  seaport  cf  Barcelona.  lie  did  not  even  fall  among  the 
j  brigands,  or  the  “  rateros,”  who  seem  to  be  indigenous  to  too  many 
of  ^the  Spanish  sierras,  although  he  was  warned  that  he  ran  a 
sensible  danger  from  these  knights  errant  of  the  roads.  Yet  he 
laid  himself  out  for  as  much  of  adventure  and  incident,  as  is  com¬ 
patible  with  touring  in  a  country  that  claims  credit  for  civilization. 
In  the  first  place  he  determined  on  making  his  pilgrimage  on  foot, 
carrying  his  modest  personal  luggage  on  his  shoulders.  A  bolder 
idea*  has  seldom  been  originated,  for  the  Peninsula  is  emphatically 
the  country  of  caballeros.  Ford,  who  in  his  day  knew  it  as  well 
as  anybody,  pronounced  walking  to  be  altogether  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  If  you  cared  to  take  your  exercise  on  foot,  diverging  from 
the  bridle-paths  to  enjoy  the  scenery,  you  must  at  least  have  a 
horse  led  in  state  behind  you.  Otherwise  the.  semi-oriental 
Spaniards  would  eye  you  askance  as  a  most  suspicious  character, 
and  the  probability  was  that  keepers  of  places  of  entertainment  would 
decline  to  receive  you  on  any  terms  within  their  gates.  If  Ford  s 
warning  on  this  point  was  as  sound  as  his  counsels  generally — and 
our  own  earlv  experiences  entirely  confirmed  it — things  must  have 
changed  greatly  of  late  years.  Major  Campion  underwent  a  good 
deal  of  fatigue,  and  had  occasionally  to  put  up  with  considerable 
hardships  ;  but  he  had  seldom  reason  to  complain  of  any  lack  of 
courtesy,  and  his  journey  on  the  whole  proved  surprisingly  com¬ 
fortable.  Moreover,  no  traveller  in  Spain,  hardly  excepting  George 
Borrow,  or  the  accomplished  author  of  Among  the  Spanish  People, 
whose  loss  we  have  lately  had  occasion  to  regret,,  has  mixed 
more  familiarly  with  the*  lower  orders,  or  given  himself  more 
habitual  opportunities  of  studying  their  habits. 

Very  few  men  would  have  cared  to  undertake  so  formidable 
a  journey  under  conditions  so  trying,  and  fewer  still  would  have 
thoroughly  enjoyed  it.  Though  Major  Campion  cut  down  his 
travelling  wardrobe  to  the  very  limits  of  the  strictly  indispen¬ 
sable,  yet,  as  his  equipment  included  a  gun,  ammunition,  and  a 
greatcoat,  he  was  pretty  heavily  weighted.  The  marches  were  long, 
although,  as  the  season  was  winter,  the  heat  was  rarely  oppressive, 
and  he  never  suffered  severely  from  thirst.  But  it  is  hard  to  toil 
on  an  empty  stomach,  harder  still  to  appreciate  the  beauties  of 
nature  when  under  grave  anxiety  as  to  one’s  breakfast ;  and 
his  chances  of  satisfying  his  hunger  were  always  extremely  preca¬ 
rious.  Vent  as  and  Fondas  lay  widely  apart,  and  in  the  thinly 

populated  districts  they  were*  conspicuous  by  their  absence  ;  not 
unfrequently  there  was  next  to  nothing  in  the  larders,  and 
in  such  cases  he  had  to  fall  back  on  the  hospitality  of 
the  peasants,  whose  will  was  often  better  than  their  means. 
Occasionally  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  what,  he  calls,  in 
West  American  parlance,  a  self-denying  repast  of  two  courses 
— taking  up  a  hole  in  his  belt  and  following  that  up  with 
a  pipe  of  tobacco.  But  what  to  many  men  would  have  been  even 
more  disagreeable  was  the  company  in  which  he  constantly  found 
himself.  Naturally  the  ventas  on  the  wayside  and  in  the  villages 
were  frequented  by  people  of  the  lowest  class.  ELe  dropped  in  on 
a  group  of  neighbours  crowded  together  on  settles  under  the  great 
hood  of  the  chimney-place;  and  sometimes  the  party  consisted  of 
the  roughest  of  the  rough.  Generally  their  manners  were  civil 
and  decent;  but  even  then  that  sort  of  society  must  have  palled 
on  a  man  of  education  and  refinement.  Besides,  unless  you  are 
really  the  only  guest,  there  is  no  such  thing  recognized  as  meals 
apart ;  and  he*  might  have  to  take  bis  seat  at  the  rude  board  witli 
companions  who  dispensed  even  with  plates,  helping  themselves  from 
the  common  platter.  Major  Campion,  however,  as  a  veteran  citizen 
of  the  world,  invariably  rose  to  the  occasion.  He  had  a  ready 
word  and  a  ready  joke  for  everybody ;  fortunate  ly  lie  appears  to 
have  been  at  home  in  Spanish,  thanks  no  doubt  to  his  former  ex¬ 
periences  on  the  Mexican  frontier,  and  he  had  no  false  shame  in 
airing  his  phrases  of  Basque  and  practising  colloquial  speech 
in  that  ancient  language.  The  peasants,  although  they  might  be 
suspicious  and  reserved  at  first,  thawed  to  the  hearty  warmth 
of  the  stranger  ;  and  when  once  at  their  ease  they  cross-examined 
him  with  a  severity  which  left  the  proverbial  inquisitiveness  of  the 
Yrankee  far  behind ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  their  innocent 
credulity,  they  might,  he  says,  have  been  induced  to  receive  for 
gospel  any  tale  from  the  Arabian  Nights  had  he  chosen  to  lay  the 
scene  of  it  in  England.  Nor  did  he  stop  short  at  making  himself 
agreeable  in  conversation.  Spaniards  of  all  ranks  are  madly  fond 
of  dancing,  and,  if  the  rudest  kind  of  music  is  at  hand,  are 
ready  to  “  take  the  floor  ”  at  a  moment’s  notice.  The  join,  which 
in  some  respects  resembles  a  jig,  is  the  dance  most  in  favour  in 
the  Northern  provinces.  It  has  the  great  advantage  of  ad¬ 
mitting  any  variety  of  step ;  the  more  exuberant  you  are  in 
action,  so  long  as  you  keep  time  to  the  music,  the  surer  you  are  of 
achieving  a  supreme  success.  Major  Campions  varied  practice 
elsewhere  made  him  the  star  of  the  evening.  He  mixed  up  the 
jig  and  reel  with  a  dash  of  the  Mexican  fandango ;  threw  in  some 
artistic  flourishes  from  the  cancan,  winding  up  with  an  Indian 
war-whoop  that  invariably  “  brought  down  the  house.”  Naturally 
you  need  not  stand  upon  ceremony,  but  may  dance  up  to  any  lady 
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in  the  room,  challenging  her  to  enter  the  lists  in  what  is  really  a 
test  of  endurance.  Should  she  show  bashful  reluctance,  you 
assume  that  she  is  feigning  it,  and  lay  gently  violent  hands  on  her 
forthwith.  Then  it  becomes  a  contest  of  wind  and  muscle,  and  it  says 
much  for  Major  Campion's  stamina  and  pluck  that  in  the  intervals 
of  the  severe  daily  exercise  he  was  taking  he  invariably  came  off 
with  credit  and  honour.  Considering  the  habit  of  the  Spanish 
peasants  of  working,  sleeping,  and  working  again  indifferently 
without  making  any  change  in  their  raiment,  and  their  consistent 
neglect  of  the  most  superficial  ablutions,  we  should  have  fancied 
that  a  figurant  in  those  low-roofed  assembly  rooms  was  likely 
to  be  quickly  disenchanted.  We  would  rather  on  the  whole  dip 
in  the  same  bowl  with  a  Spanish  beggar  than  dance  out  a  jot  a  with 
one  of  the  Spanish  Maritornes.  But  Major  Campion,  fortunately 
for  himself,  was  superior  to  over-fastidious  susceptibilities,  and 
besides  he  saw  everything  in  rose-colour.  Our  own  idea  has 
always  been,  and  we  have  seen  something  of  the  so-called  belles  of 
the  Peninsula,  that,  though  their  figures  are  almost  invariably 
good,  the  looks  with  which  they  have  been  credited  are  delusive. 
You  search  iu  vain  in  the  streets,  in  the  villages,  or  in  the  salons 
for  the  originals  of  those  bewitching  faces  by  Murillo,  where  the 
beauty  of  woman  is  indefinably  refined  by  some  faint  reflection  of 
beatified  sanctity.  But  Major  Campion  stumbled  across  beauties 
everywhere.  Now  he  is  welcomed  by  a  superb  hostess  merely  in¬ 
clining  slightly  to  embonpoint.  Now  the  maid  of  his  inn  is 
possessed  of  such  unparalleled  attractions  as  to  be  on  the  point  of 
succeeding  when  she  makes  a  formal  proposal  to  him.  And 
wherever  he  takes  up  his  abode  in  the  town?,  whether  in  boarding¬ 
house  or  hotel,  he  almost  invariably  falls  on  his  feet  among  groups 
of  sisters  who  dazzle  him  with  the  radiance  of  their  eves,  while 
they  range  from  the  pretty  to  the  lovely. 

Our  author  admits  at  the  same  time  that  Spanish  middle-class 
society  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  exceedingly  “  mixed,’’  showing- 
inconsistencies  which  at  first  sight  are  surprising  and  even  shocking. 
Thus  girls  of  more  than  respectable  position,  who  have  been  well 
educated  and  brought  up,  and  whom  he  credits  with  purity  of 
actual  conduct,  are  anything  but  prudish  in  their  easy  relations 
with  casual  acquaintances  of  the  opposite  sex ;  while  they  use 
language,  as  a  matter  of  course,  which  should  make  them  blush 
if  they  really  understood  its  meaning.  Major  Campion  himself, 
arriving  a3  a  stranger  on  foot,  in  a  weather-beaten  suit  of  tweed 
which  was  barely  a  voucher  for  his  respectability,  was  made  cour¬ 
teously  welcome  wherever  he  chose  to  put  up.  Forthwith  he 
became  free  of  the  house,  and  had  the  entree  to  the  family  circle. 
The  evenings  were  merrily  killed  with  dances  and  impromptu 
musical  parties,  when  the  fun  finally  became  fast  and  furious. 
Such  a  life  must  be  by  no  means  an  unpleasant  one  to  the  people 
it  happens  to  suit.  Besides  giving  the  stranger  unlimited  occasions 
for  fun  and  flirtation,  it  enabled  him  to  form  agreeable  and  useful 
acquaintances  among  his  own  sex.  Almost  all  the  casns  de huespedes 
where  the  traveller  made  his  halts  were  freely  patronized  by  military 
men  iu  garrison ;  and  nothing  impressed  him  more  favourably 
than  the  hearty  good-fellowship  they  struck  up  with  the  foreigner 
in  shabby  costume.  At  Pamplona  a  young  dandj-  in  one  of  the 
crack  regiments  not  only  insisted  on  acting  as  cicerone  to  him  over 
the  fortifications,  but  subsequently  proposed  an  adjournment  to 
the  promenade  which  was  the  resort  of  all  the  beauty  and  fashion  of 
the  place.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  most  simple-mannered 
young  lieutenant  of  light  dragoons  in  England  behaving  in  a 
similar  way  wdtli  the  same  evident  absence  of  self-consciousness. 
Major  Campion  can  only  explain  the  fact  by  supposing  that  the  high¬ 
bred  Spaniard  feels  so  assured  of  his  social  position  that  he  can 
afford  to  behave  as  he  pleases  on  the  strength  of  it. 

We  have  always  taken  it  for  granted,  nor  have  our  personal 
experiences  gone  far  to  shake  U3  in  the  belief,  that  the  Peninsula  is 
the  land  of  rough  living  and  short  commons.  The  national 
puchero  is  succulent,  though  monotonous;  but,  with  the  ex-  I 
ception  of  the  best  hotels  in  the  South,  we  have  dined  for  the  most  ! 
part  exceedingly  badly.  Cookery  must  have  improved  of  late  j 
years,  and  the  larders  must  be  more  generously  supplied,  or  else 
Major  Campion  must  have  been  exceptionally  fortunate.  Of  | 
course  now  and  again  he  came  very  badly  off.  But  repeatedly,  on  ! 
the  other  hand,  and  that  too  in  the  least  likely  places,  ho  came  on  ; 
impromptu  banquets  that  might  rather  have  reminded  him  of  ! 
Camaucho's  flesh-pots  than  of  the  curd  and  cow-heel  for  which  J 
Don  Quixote  and  his  squire  had  often  reason  to  be  thankful.  Once,  J 
for  example,  in  the  beginning  of  his  wanderings,  he  had  to 
summon  all  his  ready  resources  to  meet  a  most  unexpected  strain  j 
upon  them.  lie  had  dropped  into  a  rather  unpromising-looking  j 
hovel,  where  the  host  had  confidently  undertaken  to  serve  him 
with  breakfast  forthwith.  First  came  an  excellent  soup,  though 
olive-oil  was  the  staple  ingredient,  and  with  that  and  the  accom¬ 
panying  loaf  he  made  a  fairly  satisfactory  repast ;  when  he  was  : 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  it  followed  up  by  a  savoury  puchero  of 
sausages  stewed  in  vegetables,  and,  on  the  principle  of  Major 
Dalgetty,  who  laid  in  “  provant”  for  the  future,  ho  proved  equal 
to  the  occasion,  and  entirely  disposed  of  the  dish.  But  next  there 
followed  some  irresistible  lamb  cutlets,  which  somehow  or  other 
■were  sent  the  way  of  the  delicacies  that  had  gone  before  ;  and  the 
feast  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  with  a  tempting  dessert.  With 
a  single  exception,  he  found  himself  always  well  off  in  the  hotels 
and  the  more  pretentious  establishments;  and  ho  took  very  kindly 
to  the  wines  of  the  coun  ry,  which,  notwithstanulng  the  harsh 
twang  of  the  pigskin,  he  greatly  preferred  to  ordinary  claret. 
Wherever  he  went  he  was  treated  w ilk  more  than  mere  civility 


by  casual  strangers,  especially'  when  they  had  discovered  that  he 
was  an  Englishman,  and  not  a  Frenchman.  Once  at  least  he 
was  entertained  at  bed  and  board  with  an  actual  profusion  of 
luxury;  and  all  he  has  to  tell  seems  to  show  that  the 
well-to-do  middle  class  iu  Spain  delight  in  practising  a  hospi¬ 
tality  which  is  by  no  means  the  fashion  with  their  superiors.  As 
we  have  said,  lie  carried  a  gun,  but  he  might  as  well  have 
left  it  behind  him,  though  he  found  his  half-broken  setter  a 
pleasant  companion.  Hares,  partridges,  and  quails  positively 
.swarm  at  certain  seasons  in  some  of  the  grain-growing  districts 
lie  passed  through.  But  in  midwinter  the  quails  are  gone; 
the  hares  have  left  the  plain  for  the  mountains ;  and  the 
partridges  are  so  shy  as  to  be  almost  unapproachable.  The 
great  charm  of  the  volume  is  its  originality  and  freshness.  It 
abounds  in  little  personal  incidents  and  deals  almost  entirely 
with  the  country  in  its  social  aspects.  Major  Campion  is  chary 
ot  his  descriptions  of  churches  and  public  edifices,  and  his  rare 
notes  on  architecture  and  archaeology  are  the  least  interesting  of 
his  pages.  For  he  not  only  has  the  resolution  to  strike  out  a  tour 
on  foot,  but  the  courage  to  dispense  with  guide-books.  Murray 
was  too  ponderous  to  be  stowed  away  in  the  satchel  which  begirt 
his  loins  iu  the  place  of  the  conventional  knapsack;  and,  for  any¬ 
thing  he  says  to  the  contrary,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  heard  of 
“  O'Shea,”  who  has  the  merit  of  having  wn-itten  far  more  recently 
than  Ford,  and  has  confined  himself  moreover  to  a  single  volume. 


OL’li  OLD  ACTORS.* 

|  B.  BAKER  has  republished,  with  enough  change  and  addi- 
tion  to  save  them  lrom  being,  as  he  says  in  his  preface,  “a 
mere  reprint,'’  a  series  of  papers  which  have  appeared  in  Temple 
liar  under  the  title  of  Our  Old  Actors.  His  object  has  been  to 
“  link  detached  essays  together  so  as  to  form  a  chronological  his¬ 
tory  of  actors  and  acting  from  Shakspeare  to  Macready.” 

__  In  his  first  chapter,  which  deals  with  the  earlier  period  of  the 
English  drama,  Mr.  Baker  expresses  an  opinion,  with  which 
we  are  inclined  to  agree,  that  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
Shakspeare’s  plays  were  represented  without  any  kind  of  scenic 
aid  when  they  were  first  put  on  the  stage.  Two  of  the 
stage  directions  which  he  quotes  to  support  his  view  are  indeed 
quite  compatible  with  the  absence  of  anything  beyond  a  balcony 
and  curtains  ;  but  the  third,  from  Cymbcline,  “  Jupiter  descends  in 
thunder  and  lightning  sitting  upon  an  eagle  ;  he  throws  a  thunder¬ 
bolt,"  certainly  seems  to  point  to  some  kind  of  mechanism  ap¬ 
proaching  that  which  was  used  in  the  masques  of  the  same  date. 
Speculation  of  this  kind,  however,  is  beside  Mr.  Baker’s  main  purpose, 
which  is  to  give  us  the  best  accounts  he  can  of  the  great  English 
actors  of  the  past,  and  we  may  leave  his  first  chapter,  which 
deals  with  generalities,  for  his  second,  headed  “  The  Original  Actors 
of  Shakspeare’s  Plays.”  Passing  from  the  long  list  given  in  the 
first  lolio,  which  includes  Shakspeare’s  own  name,  we  come  to  that 
of  Burbadge,  who,  Mr.  Baker  says,  “  must  have  been,  according  to 
contemporary  testimony,  a  most  consummate  master,  second  to 
none.”  The  author  quotes  this  description  of  him  from  Flecknoe  : — 
“  He  was  a  delightful  Proteus,  so  wholly  transforming  himself 
into  his  part,  and  putting  off  himself  with  his  clothes,  as  he  never 
(not  so  much  as  iu  the  trying  house)  assumed  himself  again  until 
the  play  was  done.”  Readers  who  are  acquainted  with  Diderot’s 
brilliant  dialogue  Le  Paradoxe  sur  le  Comedien  will  see,  that  if 
this  account  of  Burbadge  is  exact,  ho  was  an  exception  to  Diderot’s 
rule  that  a  great  actor  is  never  completely  lost  in  his  part.  But 
one  need  not  go  further  back  than  Macready  to  see  that  this  rule 
cannot  be  inviolable.  According  to  Flecknoe,  Burbadge,  although 
he  departed  from  it,  “  had  all  tho  parts  of  an  excellent  actor 
(animating  his  words  with  speaking,  and  speech  with  action),  his 
auditors  being  never  more  delighted  than  when  he  spoke,  nor  more 
sorry  than  when  he  held  his  peace  ;  yet  even  then  he  was  an  excel¬ 
lent  actor  still,  never  failing  in  his  part  when  he  had  done 
speaking ;  but  with  his  looks  and  gestures  maintaining  it  still  unto 
the  height.”  The  latter  part  of  this  passage  seems  to  us  to  be 
worth  special  notice  with  reference  to  the  cry  of  “  /Etas  parentum 
pejor  avis,”  &c.,  which  is  constantly  raised  concerning  all  things, 
and  especially  perhaps  concerning  the  art  of  acting.  Burbadge,  it 
will  be  observed,  is  praised  because  he  never  “  failed  in  his  part 
when  he  had  done  speaking,  but  with  his  looks  and  gestures  main¬ 
tained  it  still.”  This  was  praise  spoken  of  an  actor  whose  reputa¬ 
tion  was  assured.  What  actor  of  reputation  in  the  present 
day  would  venture  to  drop  his  assumed  part  while  he  was 
not  actually  speaking?  It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  no  player  of 
acquired  position  would  insult  his  audience  by  such  negligence, 
even  if  it  occurred  to  him  as  a  possible  course  to  take  :  and 
certainly  any  novice  who  had  a  serious  ambition  would  learn 
before  all  things  to  preserve  his  supposed  identity,  whether  he 
adopted  the  method  of  Burbadge  or  that  of  Diderot.  The  knowledge 
that  Burbadge  was  praised  in  his  day  for  so  common  a  piece  of  his 
art  as  this  suggests  curious  speculations.  What  if,  after  all, 
the  great  actors  of  the  past  were  really  not  so  immeasurably 
superior  to  some  of  the  actors  of  tho  present  day?  Tho 
question  is  again  suggested  by  something  said  of  the  famous 
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Betterton,  of  whom  Pepys  wrote  in  1661  that  he  was  “the  best 
actor  in  the  world.”  Cibber’s  description  of  his  scene  with  the 
Ghost  in  Hamlet,  quoted  by  Mr.  Baker,  conveys  to  the  reader 
something'  of  the  same  awe  which,  according  to  Cibber,  the 
actual  representation  inspired,  and  Booth  said  of  him,  W  hen  1 
played  the  Ghost  to  him,  instead  of  awing  him,  be  terrified  me. 

But  Cibber,  in  criticizing,  or  rather  describing,  his  general  method, 
says  that  “  a  further  excellence  in  Betterton  was  that  he  could  vary 
his  spirit  to  the  characters  he  acted.”  In  Brutus  he  displayed, 
to  paraphrase  Cibber,  an  unruffled  temper  foreign  to  the  eager 
fire  of  his  Hotspur.  “  When  the  Betterton  Brutus  was  provoked  in 
his  dispute  with  Cassius,  his  spirit  flew  only  to  his  eye ;  his  steady 
look  alone  supplied  that  terror  which  he  disdained  an  intemperance 
in  his  voice  should  rise  to.”  In  other  words,  he  could  impersonate 
characters  of  different  temper  and  give  to  each  its  proper  pecu¬ 
liarities.  To  say  that  this  statement,  reproduced  in  its  baldest 
form,  amounts  to  mediocre  praise  of  the  player  concerning  whom 
it  is  made,  is  not  to  say  that  he  was  not  a  great  actor.  In  the 
faculty  of  impersonation  there  are  almost  infinite  gradations  ;  but 
when  one  finds  that  actors  of  a  past  time  were  extolled  for  being 
able  to  impersonate  at  all,  one  may  justly  think  that  the 
“poor  players”  of  this  generation  are  not  so  far  inferior 
to  their  predecessors  as  some  would  have  _  us  believe. 
The  art  of  acting  can  hardly  have  decayed  steadily  since  the  days 
when  it  was  accounted  an  excellence  in  one  great  actor  to  re¬ 
member  his  assumed  identity  even  when  silent,  and  in  another  to 
vary  his  demeanour  to  accord  with  the  different  characters  he 
represented.  Mr.  Baker  is  a  firm  believer  in  “  the  palmy  days  of 
the  drama  that  is,  in  the  vast  inferiority  of  our  present  actors  to 
those  of  any  given  past  time ;  and,  no  doubt,  so  long  as  the  art  of 
acting  exists,  people  will  be  found  from  generation  to  generation 
to  sigh  over  its  decadence.  Mr.  Baker,  however,  is  hardly  con¬ 
sistent  in  his  admiration  for  things,  which  he  never  saw.  The 
supposed  decay  of  acting  in  our  time  is  attributed  by  him  in  great 
measure  to  the  loss  of  the  old-fashioned  theatrical  ciicuits  in 
which  actors  trained  themselves  before  coming  up  to  London.  No 
doubt  these  did  afford  a  kind  of  rough-and-ready  substitute  for 
such  training  as  Continental  actors  get ;  but  we  would  point  out 
to  Mr.  Baker  that  some  of  the  greatest  names  in  his  list  were  ac¬ 
quired  without  their  aid.  Burbadge  and  Betterton  rose  to 
eminence  without  them  ;  Mohun,  Burt,  and  Hart  came  on 
the  stage  from  the  army ;  Garrick  had  been  no  further  from  Loudon 
than  Ipswich  before  he  took  the  town  by  storm  in  Richard  III. 
But  it  is  not  Mr.  Baker’s  way  to  be  troubled  with  ascertaining 
the  causes  of  things  ;  he  has  a  superstitious  reverence  for  the  past, 
and,  if  a  thing  or  person  belonged  to  that  hallowed  time,  that  in 
itself  is  enough  to  compel  his  admiration.  In  one  paragraph  re¬ 
ferring  to  Elliston’s  unfortunate  addiction  to  the  prevalent  vice  of 
his  age,  Mr.  Baker  observes  with  portentous  wisdom  that  “  talent 
and  respectability  never  seem  to  agree :  at  least  it  is  quite 
evident  it  is  so  in  the  present  case ;  actors  are  but  dull  dogs 
nowadays.”  This  is  a  piece  of  information  which  has  a  merit 
generally  wanting  to  Mr.  Baker’s  communications — that  of  novelty. 
Elsewhere  the  author,  having  related  a  not  particularly  brilliant 
practical  joke  of  Liston’s,  laments  pathetically  over  “  the  dulness 
of  this  priggish  age.”  . 

In  the  preface  to  his  two  volumes  the  author  says : — “  As  it 
was  necessary  to  draw  the  line  somewhere,  however  arbitrarily, 

I  have  omitted,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  names  of  all  actors 
whose  stage  career  extended  beyond  Macready’s.  Many  admirable 
actors  are  thus  unmentioned  who  well  deserve  a  place  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  then-  profession  ;  but,  besides  want  of  space,  I  have  no  de¬ 
sire  to  enter  the  arena  of  contemporary  criticism.”  It  might  have 
been  well  if  Mr.  Baker  bad  literally  fulfilled  the  undertaking  here 
suggested ;  but  he  was  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  of  adding 
to°his  collection  of  anecdotes  and  quotations  a  last  chapter  on  the 
«  Stage  of  the  Present  Day.”  In  this,  besides  the  lament  over  the 
theatrical  circuits  to  which  reference  has  been  already  made,  we 
And  a  denunciation  of  “  the  trousers’-pocket  actors  of  the  present 
day,”  and  a  list  of  actors  who  have  but  recently  left  the  stage,  of 
whom  Mr.  Baker  says  “  The  very  lines  of  business  they  repre¬ 
sented  seem  to  have  died  with  them  ;  the  light  comedian,  the  old 
man,  the  low  comedian,  as  far  as  the  highest  excellence  is  con¬ 
cerned,  have  disappeared.”  It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted 
that  Mr.  Baker  somewhat  takes  off  the  gloss  from  this 
statement  by  “  heartily  admitting,”  a  little  lower  down, 
that  “  we  have  still  a  few  good  actors.”  It  would 
be  unjust  prejudice,  he  frankly  admits,  to  deny  this;  and, 
to  support  this  backsliding  from  his  otherwise  exclusive  adoration  of 
“  the  palmy  days,”  he  instances  the  existence  of  the  two  best  comedy 
companies  in  London,  and  of  one  clever  actor  whose  performance  of 
a  strikin°*  part  in  a  comic  opera  has  attracted  some  attention.  But, 
says  Mr.° Baker,  in  spite  of  these  and  other  reassuring  signs,  “  the 
legitimate  drama  is  dead,  and  there  will  be  no  resurrection  in  our 
time.”  To  be  an  historian,  a  critic,  and  a  prophet  is  “  a  simple 
coming-in  for  one  man,”  and  we  should  be  glad  to  congratulate 
Mr.  Baker  upon  the  ease  with  which  he  sustains  these  parts  if  his 
defects  as  a  writer,  in  the  merely  technical  sense  of  the  word, 
asserted  themselves  but  a  little  less  loudly.  To  some  of  these 
it  seems  necessary  to  call  attention,  even  though  our  doing  so 
may  convince  the  author  yet  more  of  the  priggishness  of  the 
present  day.  However  blind  we  may  be  to  the  detects  of 
our  actors  as  compared  with  those  who  died  before  we 
were  born,  we  cannot  tolerate  such  a  sentence  as  this 
from  the  recounter  of  the  drama’s  dead  and  gone  glories. 


“  The  next  name  in  Cibber's  list  is  Will  Mountfort, 
whom,  he  says,  was  in  tragedy  the  most  affecting  lover  within 
his  memory.”  We  do  not  much  like  being  told  that  a  friendship 
did  not  “  exceed  the  platonic  boundary”;  we  are  puzzled  as  to 
Mr.  Baker’s  interpretation  of  a  common  phrase  when  he  says  that 
Pope’s  praise  of  “  the  well-mouth’d  ”  Booth  “suggests  a  style  of 
acting  caviare  to  our  modern  ideas  and  we  are  amazed  at  such 
negligence  as  is  evident  in  the  following  passage,  in  which  the 
italics  are  ours : — “  Johnson  said  he  considered  that  Foote  sur¬ 
passed  every  one  he  had  ever  heard  in  humorous  narrative . 

A  gentleman  who  had  conceived  a  prejudice  against  him  related 
to  Boswell  his  first  meeting  with  him  at  dinner.  Having  no 
good  opinion  of  the  fellow,  he  said,  I  was  resolved  not  to  be 

pleased .  But  the  dog  was  so  very  comical  that  I  was 

obliged  to  lay  down  my  knife  and  fork,  throw  myself  back  in  my 
chair,  and  laugh  it  out.  No,  Sir,  he  was  irresistible.”  The  “  No, 
Sir,”  alone,  without  a  reference  to  the  first  edition  of  Boswell  he 
could  lay  hands  on,  might  have  taught  Mr.  Baker  that  the  person 
whom  he  vaguely  describes  as  “a  gentleman’  was  Johnson 
himself. 

Mr.  Baker  has  taken  for  his  volumes  a  subject  of  great  interest, 
on  which  he  has  brought  to  bear  a  certain  amount  of  industry  and 
a  vast  amount  of  ignorance. 


TWO  HISTORICAL  PRIMERS.* 

rnwo  more  of  Mr.  Creighton’s  series  of  baby  books  of  history 
J-  are  now  before  us.  We  never  take  up  these  ninepenny 
“Epochs”  without  being  reminded  of  the  pictures  on  French 
sweetmeat-boxes  representing  fat  toddling  childreu  wearing  the 
dress  and  aping  the  doings  of  the  grown-up  world,  love-making, 
duel-fighting,  gambling,  and  drinking.  So  when  _we  read  Mr. 
Creighton’s  books  we  picture  to  ourselves  infantine  statesmen 
sitting  around  tables  covered  with  green  cloth  ;  baby  warriors  mar¬ 
shalling  baby  armies,  like  that  which  Prince  Chaffinch  in  the  fairy¬ 
tale  put  to  flight  with  a  birch  rod,  as  may  be  seen  in  one  of  Mr. 
Doyle’s  delightful  drawings  ;  patriots  in  pinafores  demanding  writs 
of  habeas  corpus,  struggling  for  appropriation  of  supplies,  and 
denouncing  the  illegality  of  general  warrants.  The  books  are  so 
little,  so  sweetly  childish,  and  yet  they  treat  of  such  deep  consti¬ 
tutional  mysteries.  Our  own  opinion  is  that  a  child  who  was  old 
enough — or,  more  accurately  speaking,  whose  intellectual  develop- 
ment’had  advanced  far  enough — to  take  interest  in  such  matters 
would  also  be  old  enough,  or  advanced  enough,  to  resent  being 
addressed  as  a  child.  Clever  children,  left  to  themselves,  usually 
prefer  to  read  what  they  call  “  grown-up  books.”  _ 

We  do  not  mean  by  this  to  say  a  word  against  simplicity  of 
style  and  plain  English.  We  only  protest  against  simplicity  being 
allowed  to  degenerate  into  the  style  of  the  nursery.  When  Miss 
Meriton  Cordery  and  Professor  Rowley  write  naturally,  they,  as  a 
rule,  write  well  and  vigorously.  But  every  now  and  then  an  idea 
seems  to  cross  them  that  their  natural  style  must  be  watered  do  wn 
to  suit  the  infantine  capacity.  If  Professor  Rowley  was  writing 
for  grown-up  people,  he  probably  would  not  impart  an  air  of 
amiable  weakness  to  his  narrative  by  unnecessarily  thrusting  in 
“  very  ”  before  adjectives  and  adverbs.  “  But  the  Courts  might 
still  punish  a  man  very  severely  if  he  printed  anything  which  the 
judges  thought  to  be  a  slander  upon  the  Government,  for,  until.  I  792, 
the  law  of  libel  was  very  harsh.”  Miss  Cordery  recounts  the  history 
of  Raleigh’s  expedition  to  Guiana  iu  the  style  in  which  a  little 
girl  tells3 a  fairy-tale  to  her  brothers  and  sisters,  tacking  it  together 
with  but  and  so : — 

But  young  Walter  Raleigh  was  killed  in  the  fight.  Then  Keymis  led  a 
party  yet  farther  up  the  Orinoco  in  search  for  the  mine.  But  the  Spaniards 
and  Indians  waylaid  them  and  killed  many.  So  Keymis’  heart  failed  him, 
and  he  went  back  to  St.  Thomas,  and  all  the  English  returned  to  their 
commander  and  their  fleet.  But  first  they  set  fire  to  the  village  .... 

Nothing  could  be  more  exasperatingly  infantine  than  the 
phraseologv  in  which  Miss  Cordery  expresses  the  fact  that  the 
Duke  of  York  was  exempted  from  complying  with  the  conditions 
imposed  by  the  Test  Act  of  1678  “  The  Lords,  while  the  Bill 

was  passing  through  their  House,  put  in  some  words  to  say  that 
the  Duke  of  York  need  not  say  this.” 

Despite  this  occasional  awkwardness  or  affectation,  Miss  Cor- 
dery’s  Struggle  against  Absolute  Monarchy  is  for  the  most  part  a 
bright  and  spirited  narrative,  showing  considerable  power  both  of 
telling  a  story  and  of  explaining  constitutional  points.  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  Mr.  Gardiner  has  evidently  been  strongly  felt,  the  earlier 
part  of  the  book  being  almost  an  epitome  of  his  Puritan  Revolution. 
Although,  however,  Miss  Cordery  has  closely  followed  Mr.  Gar¬ 
diner,  even  in  the  arrangement  and  division  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  narrative,  her  language  and  method  of  explanation  are  her 
own ;  and  she  deserves  much  credit  for  the  way  in  which  she  has 
managed  to  make  the  complicated  foreign  policy  of  James  I. 
intelligible.  Another  good  bit  is  the  chapter  on  the  Petition  of 
Right°  in  which  we  only  take  exception  to  a  sentence  in  the 


*  Epochs  of  English  History.  The  Struggle  against  Absolute  Monarchy, 
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account  of  the  proceedings  on  habeas  corpus : — “  The  judges,  after 
they  had  seen  what  offence  was  named  in  the  warrant,  would 
either  send  the  prisoner  back  to  prison,  there  to  await  the  time  of 
his  trial,  or  set  him  at  liberty,  if  he  promised  to  come  and  answer  to 
his  charge at  the  time  oftrial.”  Some  bettersecuritv  than  the  prisoner's 
bare  promise  would  be  required.  We  may  also  remark  that  Miss  Oordery 
is  a  little  behindhand  with  the  present  state  of  the  law  when  she 
writes  that  “  every  traitor  or  felon,  against  whom  sentence  of 
death  is  pronounced,  is  said  to  be  attainted,  or  stained.”  She 
should  have  used  the  past  tense,  not  the  present.  Attainder,  as  a 
consequence  of  sentence  of  death,  has  gone  the  way  of  drawing 
and  quartering  and  other  romantic  horrors  of  antiquity.  The 
story  of  the  Civil  War  is  told  with  spirit ;  but  we  should*  like  to 
know  whether  Miss  Cordery  has  contemporary  authority  for 
saying  that  “  the  Independents  were  often  called  Sectarians.” 
“  Sectaries  ”  they  certainly  were  called.  But  we  have  our  doubts 
about  Sectarian,  a  word  unknown  to  Johnson,  and  acknowledged 
by  Todd  and  Latham  only  as  an  adjective.  In  her  account  of  the 
proceedings  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  execution  of  Charles  I. 
she  omits  two  important  facts — the  refusal  of  the  House  of  Lords 
to  bear  a  part  in  them,  and  the  ensuing  assumption  of  supreme 
power  by  the  Commons.  Though  she  speaks  strongly  of  the 
illegality  of  the  trial,  her  language  might  lead  her  readers  to 
think  that  it  was  illegal  only  because  the  court  was  not 
constituted  by  a  really  representative  assembly.  Indeed  she 
almost  implies  that  this  was  the  view  taken  by  Charles  himself. 
u  He  would  not  speak  a  word,”  she  writes,  “  in  his  own  defence, 
saying  truly  enough  that  the  court  had  no  right  to  try  him  in  the 
name  of  the  people  of  England,  because  the  people  of  England 
bad  not  set  it  up.”  This  fairly  represents  a  part  of  the  King's 
argument,  but  only  a  small  part.  His  main  point  throughout  was 
that  as  King  he  was  not  amenable  to  any  jurisdiction  upon 
earth. 

It  would,  we  think,  have  been  better  if  Miss  Cordery  had  passed 
more  lightly  over  religious  matters.  In  a  book  of  this  size  and 
style,  to  give  an  accurate  notion  of  theological  controversies  is  out 
of  the  question.  The  attempt  only  reveals  the  bias  of  the  writer, 
studiously  temperate  though  her  language  is.  “  The  Calvinists,” 
she  says,  “  thought  very  differently  from  Laud.  It  did  not  seem 
to  them  that  the  meanest  man,  woman,  or  child  was  too  ignorant 
to  understand  all  that  had  to  do  with  his  happiness  or  misery  in 
another  world.”  Neither  Laud  nor  any  other  Christian,  we 
should  suppose,  ever  denied  that  men,  women,  and  children 
could  understand  all  that  was  necessary  to  salvation.  The 
truth  is  that  he  and  the  Calvinists  disagreed  entirely  as  to 
what  was  necessary  to  be  understood.  In  her  desire  to  make 
things  clear,  Miss  Cordery  has  also  given  a  somewhat  mislead¬ 
ing  account  of  Charles  I. ’a  Declaration  which  is  prefixed  to 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  “  In  this  he  said  that  henceforth 
no  man,  whether  High-churchman  or  Calvinist,  was  to  preach 
or  write  on  doctrines  about  which  men  did  not  agree.”  Readers 
who  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the  Prayer-Book  will  pro¬ 
bably  fail  to  perceive  that  the  words  “  whether  Iligh-ckurchman 
or  Calvinist  ”  are  only  Miss  Cordery’s  gloss  upon  the  Royal  Declara¬ 
tion.  Charles  used  no  such  terms ;  the  Declaration,  in  fact,  studi¬ 
ously  avoids  the  use  of  any  party  name,  and  throws  no  light 
upon  the  nature  of  the  theological  controversies  to  which  it 
alludes.  Further  on,  the  author,  by  not  sticking  closely  to  the 
words  of  her  text,  has  fallen  into  a  theological  error.  Speaking  of 
the  Act  disabling  Papists  from  sitting  in  Parliament,  she  says 
that  “  all  members  of  Parliament  had  to  take  the  oath  [of  Supre¬ 
macy],  and  to  say  besides  that  the  worship  of  Saints  was  idolatrous, 
and  that  they  did  not  believe  the  doctrine  of  the  presence  of 
Christ’s  body  and  blood  in  the  bread  and  wine.”  Many  a  good 
Anglican  churchman  would  have  been  staggered  if  he  had  been  called 
upon  thus  to  deny  the  Presence.  What  was  really  required  by 
the  Act  was  a  denial  of  transubstantiate — a  very  different 
matter. 

Professor  Rowley's  Settlement  of  the  Constitution,  which  takes 
up  the  tale  where  Miss  Cordery  leaves  it,  is  a  great  improvement 
on  his  earlier  work  in  the  same  series.  It  is  better  constructed  ; 
the  narrative,  though  not  lively,  is  at  least  clear  and  connected, 
and  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  chronological  order  of  events. 
It  is  perhaps  an  inconvenience  inseparable  from  the  plan  of  the 
series  that  in  the  later  part  Mr.  Rowley  is  obliged  to  make  frequent 
reference  to  the  American  war,  the  detailed  history  of  which  is 
committed  to  another  hand,  and  is  deferred  to  the  next  volume.  It 
is  always  irritating  to  be  referred  forward — “  See  Epoch  VII.  p. 

1 8,”  when  we  are  reading  “  Epoch  VI.”  Constitutional  history  is 
in  this,  as  in  his  previous  work,  Mr.  Rowley’s  principal  object,  and 
in  his  very  first  chapter  we  note  with  joy  that  he  has  grasped  the 
points  of  difference  between  the  Declaration  and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
So  few  of  our  elementary  teachers  of  history  have  succeeded  in 
doing  this,  that  this  alone  would  be  enough  to  set  Mr.  Rowley  on 
a  pinnacle  above  his  fellows.  lie  has  spent  much  pains  in  making 
clear  the  relations  not  only  between  the  King  and  the  Parliament, 
but  also  between  the  Parliament  and  the  nation.  As  an  example 
of  his  method  of  dealing  with  such  subjects,  we  will  cite  the 
following  passage,  which  is  only  marred  by  the  repetition  of  his 
favourite  adverb  “  very  — 

Walpole,  partly  because  the  state  of  things  favoured  him,  and  partly 
because  he  was  very  clever  in  managing  public  assemblies,  got  members  to 
vote  with  him  better  than  any  minister  who  had  lived  before  him.  For  | 
the  ways  in  which  men  gained  seats  in  Parliament  were  very  different  then  | 
from  what  they  are  now.  Many  of  the  towns  that  had  the  right  of  sending 


representatives  were  mere  villages  ;  and  in  many  others,  though  they  were 
larger,  there  were  only  very  few  people  who  had  a  vote.  It  had  therefore 
come  to  pass  that  the  noblemen  or  gentlemen  who  owned  the  lands  on  which 
these  towns  stood  could  have  whatever  members  they  liked  chosen  for  these 
places.  Besides,  the  great  landowners  had  often  such  influence  in  the 
counties  that  the  voters  in  these  were  willing  to  please  their  landlords  or 
noble  neighbours  by  voting  for  the  persons  whom  they  favoured.  There 
was  also  a  class  of  boroughs,  chiefly  seaports,  which  were  quite  readv  to 
give  their  votes  to  whomsoever  the  King  or  his  Ministers  desired.  It  is 
clear,  then,  that  most  of  the  Commons  were  not  representatives  of  the 
people,  but  of  the  King’s  Ministers  and  other  great  men  of  the  kingdom. 

The  eflorts  of  George  III.  to  retrieve  the  power  of  the  Crown 
are  brought  into  more  prominence  than  is  usual  in  books  of  this 
class,  “  The  struggle  between  the  King  and  the  Whig  Houses” 
occupying  the  whole  ot  one  of  the  live  divisions  of  the  book. 
Some  good  remarks  are  made  as  to  the  nature  of  the  contest: — 

One  or  two  things  make  this  fight  for  power  unlike  other  struggles  of  the 
same  kind  in  our  history,  (i.)  It  was  not  a  strife  between  the  king  and 
the  people,  but  between  the  lung  and  a  few  men  of  vast  influence. 

OO  Hie  kings  of  former  days  had  sought  to  work  their  will  in  spite  of 
the  Commons  ;  but  George  sought  to  work  his  will  through  the  Commons, 
lo  gain  his  ends  he  used  every  means  he  could  think  of  to  get  members  of 
Parliament  to  vote  as  he  wished.  And  :.t  was  only  by  members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  voting  as  he  wished  that  he  was  able  to  gain  his  ends. 

_  Considering  the  care  Mr.  Rowley  usually  gives  to  parliamentary 
history,  we  are  surprised  at  the  slip  he  has  made  in  his  account  of 
the  “  Wilkes  and  Liberty  ”  struggle : — 

Vv  hilst  in  gaol  he  [Wilkes]  wrote  a  letter  which  the  Commons  regarded  as 
a  libel  on  the  Secretary  of  State,  Lord  Weymouth.  They  therefore  expelled 
Wilkes  from  their  House.  Middlesex  again  elected  him.  A  second  time 
the  Commons  expelled  him.  Middlesex  elected  him  a  third  time.  But  on 
his  being  expelled  a  third  time,  another  man,  one  Colonel  Luttrell,  stood 
for  Middlesex ;  and,  though  three  times  as  many  votes  were  given  for 
Wilkes,  the  Commons  took  Luttrell  as  their  member. 

What  really  happened  was  that,  on  Wilkes  being  re-elected,  the 
House  resolved  that  “John  Wilkes,  Esq.,  having  been  in  this 
session  of  Parliament  expelled  this  House,  was  and  is  incapable  of 
being  elected  a  member  to  serve  in  this  present  Parliament.” 
According  to  the  Commons’  reading  of  the  law,  the  votes  given  to 
him  were  thrown  away,  and  his  repeated  elections  were  therefore 
one  alter  the  other  declared  null  and  void.  To  have  re-expelled 
him  would  have  been  a  virtual  admission  that  he  had  been  duly 
re-elected,  and  would  thus  have  been  an  abandonment  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  which  the  Commons  sought  to  establish,  that  expulsion 
creates  incapacity.  Mr.  Rowley’s  acquaintance  with  Junius  must 
have  grown  somewhat  rusty,  else  he  could  hardly  have  so  missed  the 
point  atissue.  Anotherinaccuracy  occurs  in  anearlierpartof  the  book. 
“  Even  a  Protestant  Dissenter,”  says  Mr.  Rowley,  speaking  of  the 
state  of  things  immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  Toleration 
Act,  “  might  not  yet  lawfully  be  a  member  of  either  House  of 
Parliament,  or  take  a  post  in  the  king’s  service,  for  the  Test  Acts 
were  left  untouched.”  Now  the  Test  Act,  commonly  so  called — 
more  formally,  the  “  Act  for  preventing  Dangers  which  may  happen 
from  Popish  Recusants” — does  not  apply  to  members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  at  all.  The  second  Test  Act,  that  “  disabling  Papists  from 
sitting  in  either  House  of  Parliament,”  affected  only  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics,  and,  incidentally,  such  Dissenters  as  scrupled  to  take  an  oath. 
From  the  Sacramental  test  which  was  thought  necessary  to  secure 
the  orthodoxy  of  excisemen  and  commissioners  of  common  sewers, 
the  member  of  Parliament  was  exempt — an  inconsistency  which 
was  constantly  pointed  out  by  the  advocates  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts. 

Mr.  Rowley  has  not  been  more  fortunate  in  dealing  with  the  Tolera¬ 
tion  Act  itself.  From  his  summary,  that  “  Protestant  Dissenters  .  .  . 
were  no  longer  forbidden  to  have  places  of  worship  and  services  of 
their  own,  if  they  would  only  swear  to  be  loyal  to  the  king,  and  that 
his  power  was  as  lawful  in  Church  as  in  State  matters,”  it  is  clear 
that  he  conceives  that  the  Toleration  Act  imposed  upon  Dissenters 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  oath  of  Supremacy.  He  has  forgotten  that  the 
Convention  had  superseded  this  oath  by  a  new  one,  which  con¬ 
tained  no  such  assertion  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the 
Crown.  Mr.  Hastings’s  recent  advice  to  the  Social  Science  Con¬ 
gress  to  peruse  the  Statutes  at  Large  might  with  advantage  be 
addressed  to  some  of  our  teachers  of  history.  Yet  in  his  own  way 
Mr.  Rowley  is  the  most  precise  of  historians,  so  precise  that  he 
objects  to  the  application  of  the  name  of  “  Revolution  ”  to  the 
events  of  1688 : — 

Though  a  good  many  changes  in  our  rulers  and  ways  of  ruling  have  been 
brought  about  by  force,  the  change  made  at  this  time  is  the  only  one  to 
which  the  name  “Itevolution”  has  been  given.  Yet  it  is  not  a  good 
name.  • 

William  III.  spoke  of  the  change  which  he  had  been  the  chief 
instrument  in  bringing  about  as  “  this  late  Revolution,”  and  we 
should  think  that  he  and  his  advisers  were  quite  as  good  judges 
of  political  phraseology  as  Mr.  Rowley  can  be. 


CRESSIDA.* 

ANY  one  who  should  for  the  first  time  take  up  a  novel  of  the 
present  day  would  be  as  much  puzzled  as  was  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  boy  who  a  few  years  ago  entered  Winchester  College. 

*  Ciessidu,  By  Bertha  Thomas,  Author  of  “Proud  Maisie.”  3  vola. 
London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1878. 
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He  at  once  found  that  he  had  a  new  language  to  master,  and  that 
unless  he  mastered  it  quickly  he  would  be  “  tunded.  lie  found 
that  his  schoolfellows  had  a  language  of  their  own  for  the  every¬ 
day  occurrences  of  school-life,  and  lor  all  the  spots  in  their  play¬ 
ground  and  the  neighbourhood  round.  These  “  notions  ” — for  thus 
they  styled  their  gibberish — every  newcomer  had  to  master,  under 
the  penalty  of  being  severely  beaten  with  ash-sticks  whenever  he 
made  a  display  of  his  ignorance.  And  yet  the  task  was  a  difficult 
one,  for  the  “  notions  ”  had  been  formed,  so  far  as  could  be  seen,  by 
the  merest  caprice.  It  was  in  almost  every  case  impossible  to  trace 
any  connexion  between  the  thing  that  was  named  and  the  name  that 
it  bore.  Our  novelists — especially  our  female  novelists — would 
seem  to  have  taken  a  hint  from  the  Winchester  boys.  They, 
too,  have  their  “notions,”  though  happily  they  can  inflict  no 
greater  punishment  on  their  readers  than  a  loss  of  temper.  In 
every  other  respect,  in  the  silliness  of  the  terms  they  invent,  and 
in  the  delight  they  have  in  using  a  wrong  term  when  they  have 
the  right  term  ready  at  hand,  they  are  not  a  whit  better  than  the 
silliest  lad  that  ever  flourished  his  ash-stick  at  Winchester.  Miss 
Bertha  Thomas  is  not,  perhaps,  a  greater  offender  than  a  score  of 
her  sister-writers.  She  has  this  excuse,  too,  that  it  most  certainly 
was  not  she  who  first  invented  the  female  novelist’s  “  notions.” 
She  is  too  young  a  writer  for  that.  We  must,  however,  do  her 
the  justice  to  admit  that  she  has  fallen  into  the  use  of  them  with 
admirable  dexterity  and  quickness,  and  has  even  enriched  them  with 
a  “  notion  ”  or  two  of  her  own.  We  especially  congratulate  her  ou 
her  addition  of  the  word  “  automatically  ”  to  this  queer  language. 
Perhaps  she  picked  up  the  word  at  the  exhibition  of  Messrs.  Mas- 
kelyne  and  Oooke.  Perhaps  she  met  with  it  in  the  course  of  her 
reading.  Wherever  she  first  came  across  it,  it  is  clear  that  it  con¬ 
veyed  to  her  mind  no  definite  meaning.  But  she  saw  that  it  was 
derived  from  the  Greek,  had  a  learned  sound,  was  com¬ 
posed  of  no  less  than  six  syllables,  and  was  therefore  in  every 
way  well  fitted  for  being  used  in  any  sense  but  the  right  one..  In 
fact,  it  was  just  the  kind  of  word  out  of  which  a  new  “  notion  ” 
might  be  made.  Accordingly  she  describes  a  pair  of  swans  .  as 
sailing  automatically  up  and  down  the  surface  of  a  pond.  &he 
tells  how  a  footman  came  up  to  a  young  lady  and  touched  his  hat, 
saying-  automatically  that  Mr.  Marriott’s  carriage  was  there  wait¬ 
ing.  The  heroine  on  one  occasion  sang  a  song ;  and,  though  she 
had  sung  like  one  defiantly  pronouncing  doom  on  herself,  yet  she 
was  complimented  by  the  company.  She  smiled  back  automatic¬ 
ally.  She  was  at  another  time  on  the  beach  in  a  storm.  Auto¬ 
matically  she  heard  the  people  around  her  saying  that  the  life-boat 
was  manned.  We  wonder  whether  at  Winchester  the  boys  who 
have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  the  matter  at  last  “  tund  ” 
and  get  “tunded”  automatically.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Miss  Thomas 
may  fairly  claim  to  have  enlarged  the  novelist's  “  notions”  by  at 
least  one  word.  We  automatically  both  hear  and  admit  that  claim. 
Whether  she  has  made  any  other  addition  to  the  language  that  is 
likely  to  be  permanent  we  can  hardly  tell.  There  is  a  fashion  in 
these  things,  which  is  often  too  strong  for  the  most  skilful  in¬ 
ventor.  Even  “  notions  ”  are  subject  to  custom — 

■whose  arbitrary  sway 
Words  and  the  forms  of  language  must  obey. 

But  we  should  be  slow  to  believe  that  fashion  and  custom  will 
not  eagerly  welcome  some  others  of  Miss  Thomas’s  phrases.  In 
the  following  lines,  for  instance,  she  makes  quite  a  pretty  use  of 
gravitate: — “To  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  musical  instrument 
Norbert  gravitated  like  a  cygnet  to  the  Water,”  or,  we  might  add, 
“  like  a  coalheaver  to  a  pot  of  porter.”  Scarcely  less  pretty  is  it 
to  call  a  garden  “a  prism  of  red  geraniums,  yellow  calceolarias,  and 
blue  lobelias.”  The  name  does  not,  indeed,  happen  in  this  case  to 
have  the  slightest  meaning,  but  so  much  the  fitter  is  it  for  a 
“  notion.”  Let  us  remember,  therefore,  henceforth  to  call  a 
garden  a  prism,  and  the  gardener  a  prismer.  Now  that  we  are 
among  colours,  let  us  introduce  our  readers  to  the  deep,  dark, 
intangible  hue  of  the  night  sky  when  it  is  clear  as  glass.  The 
description,  perhaps,  is  scarcely  so  clear  as  the  sky,  for  it  is  any¬ 
thing  but  clear  as  glass.  We  wonder,  by  the  way,  whether  it 
would  have  made  the  slightest  difference  to  Miss  Thomas’s  readers 
if  she  had  written  the  tangible  hue.  So  far  as  we  can  see,  either 
tangible  or  intangible  hue  does  equally  well  for  the  “notion” 
that  describes  the  darkness  of  the  sky  when  it  is  clear 
as  glass.  From  colours  we  pass  to  eyes,  aud  to  eyes  “  mag¬ 
netically  keen.”  Is  thought  electrical?  asks  the  author. 
We  really  cannot  tell.  If  it  is,  perhaps  it  will  be 
able  some  day  or  other  to  understand  the  magnetic  keen¬ 
ness  of  eyes.  But  even  the  most  electrical  thought  will  be  puzzled 
when  it  comes  upon  Miss  Thomas’s  “  single-hearted  blue  eyes.” 
She  has  something  to  tell  us  about  the  idiosyncrasies  of  horses ; 
but  what,  we  exclaim  in  despair,  are  the  idiosyncrasies  of  horses  to 
the  idiosyncrasy  of  a  young  woman  who  has  blue  eyes  that  are 
single-hearted  ?  What,  after  this,  is  a  kitchen-dresser  that  “  had 
local  colour  and  character  ”  ;  and  what  is  “  a  touch  of  that  more 
subtle  and  penetrative  personal  agency  of  genius”?  These  are 
all  very  well  in  their  way ;  but,  after  the  reader  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  to  a  single-hearted  eye,  they  fall  flat. 

We  must  not  be  led  away  too  far  in  doing  honour  to  Miss 
Thomas’s  “  notions,”  or  we  shall  have  no  space  left  for  her 
lovers.  In  lovers  she  is  indeed  strong.  If  we  mistake  not,  in 
the  space  of  less  than  three  weeks  the  heroine  Cressida  breaks 
off  an  engagement  with  one  lover,  wishes  to  marry  a  second, 


receives  the  attentions  of  a  third,  and  gets  engaged  to  a 
fourth.  We  speak  with  some  hesitation,  however,  for  this 
young  ladv’s  love  runs  in  such  a  meandering  course  that 
we  cannot  be  sure  that  we  have  followed  all  its  windings.  She 
was,  indeed,  an  admirable  young  lady ;  and  one  worthy  to  be 
followed  by  a  troop  of  lovers.  Her  eyes  were  green,  and  in  her 
father’s  church  she  presided  over  the  Sunday  music.  She  had  a 
picturesque  individuality  of  her  own  that  was  subtle.  She  had 
besides  a  winning  charm  that  pervaded  every  touch  about  her.  Her 
very  note-paper  was  unique  and  bewitching,  and  the  envelope  was 
of  an  ingenious  shape.  As  for  her  monogram,  it  was  a  gem  of  its 
kind.  When  the  automatically  talking  footman  had  handed  her 
into  her  friend’s  carriage,  and  had  mysteriously  stowed  away  the 
luggage,  and  when  she  had  nestled  under  the  enormous  fur 
carriage-rug,  “  O,  she  felt  very  much  in  loco,  and  looked  it  too  ! 
There  was  a  curious  tinge  of  distinction  without  haughtiness  that 
pervaded  her  appearance  and  manner,  and  that  fitted  her  uncom¬ 
monly  for  lording  it  gracefully  over  her  inferiors.”  Her  ambi¬ 
tion  was  simple.  All  that  she  desired,  when  she  should  marry, 
was  “  surroundings  that  in  artistic  taste  and  beauty  should  excel 
everybody  else’s  ;  exquisite  hothouse  flowers  and  plenty  of  them; 
dress  as  a  'fine  art  carried  to  the  supremest  point  of  perfection.” 
It  was  in  her  friend’s  house  that  she  first  saw  all  this  perfection 
realized : — 

Her  own  room  was  delightful — a  mass  of  sea  blue — “  the  blue  grotto, ’ 
she  called  it  laughingly,  as  she  went  round  approving  its  nicknacks  one  by 
one.  Everything  that  met  her  eyes  was  a  tiny  work  of  art :  the  candle¬ 
sticks,  the  brackets,  the  delicate  china,  and  opaline  glass — bagatelles,  by  all 
means,  which  it  were  folly  to  rate  too  highly.  But,  for  her,  the  potent 
charm  of  all  this  was  that  it  idealized,  so  to  speak,  the  common,  everyday 
facts  of  life,  the  trivial  routine  which  makes  up  so  large  a  part  of  every 
woman’s  existence,  and  with  which  some  have  to  content  themselves  alto¬ 
gether.  Why,  there  was  even  a  tiny  pleasure  to  be  got  out  of  washing 
your  hands,  in  an  alcove  like  a  sea-maid’s  haunt,  and  where  the  crockery 
had  shaped  itself  into  shells  and  taken  their  pale  transparent  colouring.  To 
sensitive  people  life  in  such  clover  presents  a  series  of  petty  pleasures,  which 
are  just  so  many  net  additions  to  the  sum  of  human  enjoyment. 

At  the  opening  of  the  story  we  find  Cressida,  wooed  by  Norbert 
Alleyne,  a  youth  whose  eyes  were  mild,  blue,  deer-like  in  expres¬ 
sion,  but  whose  youth  had  been  cast,  as  we  read,  in  a  deleterious 
medium.  She  accepts  him,  for  she  really  liked  him  not  a  little, 
and  moreover  his  uncle  was  a  wealthy  banker.  If  Noroert  would 
give  up  music  and  stick  to  banking,  he  was  to  have  a  share 
in  the  old  gentleman’s  business.  Unfortunately  Cressida  in 
Switzerland  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  Mr.  Halliday,  whose 
measure  she  took,  and  found  it  “  the  measure  of  a  forcible,  signifi- 
ficant,  and  not  unpleasing  personality.”  On  an  Alpine  slope  he 
made  love  and  she  listened  to  it,  but  there  was  a  misunderstanding 
between  them  that  was  not  cleared  up,  though  a  few  words  would 
have  done  it,  and  so  they  parted.  “The  flowers  that  grew, on  the 
slopes  of  the  Weissberg,  and  had  assisted  at  the  scene,  wiser  by 
far  than  the  lovers  that  trod  upon  them,  how  they  laughed 
at  those  lost  children  of  the  century.  For  the  wild  gentians 
and  myosotis  love  was  enough.”  Where,  we  should  like  to  ask, 
merely  from  the  strong  interest  that  we  take  in  botany,  does  the 
laughing  power  of  flowers  come  to  an  end  ?  Could  a  cauliflower, 
if  it  had  “  assisted  ”  at  the  scene,  have  laughed  ?  Is  love  enough 
for  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  and  a  bed  of  asparagus  as  well  as  for 
the  gentians  aud  myosotis  ?  Be  that  as  it  may,  Halliday  does  not 
propose  to  Cressida,  and  so  she  accepts  Norbert.  But  she  throws 
him  over  before  the  wedding.  He,  poor  fellow,  had  been  thrust  on 
the  world  taxed  with  the  painful  ultra-sensitiveness  genius  en¬ 
tails,  the  safety-valve  closed,  to  fare  with  a  cold  home  and  a 
repelling  career.  The  metaphors  perhaps  are  somewhat  mixed,  but 
the  result  is  what  might  have  been  expected.  lie  went  mad.  He 
it  was  whose  blue,  deer-like  eyes  became  magnetically  keen.  With 
him  out  of  the  field  now,  according  to  all  the  laws  of  love,  Halli¬ 
day  should  have  won  the  day.  But  up  starts  a  rival  who  had 
“  something  self-asserting  and  idiosyncratical  about  the  outer  man.” 
He  was  as  unlike  poor  Norbert  as  possible,  for  he  was  “  an  absolute 
ignoramus  in  the  tetrible  phenomena  of  depression.”  In  spite 
of  a  third  rival,  whose  light  glance  fell  like  a  volley  of  in¬ 
visible  shafts,  striking  home  and  with  a  certain  significance, 
he  wins  and  marries  Cressida.  Everything  seems  as  happy  as  can 
be  for  the  young  people,  with  one  exception.  They  are  only  about 
half-wav  through  the  second  volume.  Such  a  marriage  as  this 
the  experienced  reader  knows  can  have  but  a  mournful  issue. 
The  author  soon  sounds  a  warning  note.  She  opens  the  chapter 
that  follows  the  marriage  with  a  considerable  display  of  classical 
reading.  “It  is  quite  superfluous,”  she  writes,  “for  Polycrates 
to  dash  his  own  prosperity  and  hurry  himself  to  part  with  his 
ring.  Only  let  him  bide  his  time  and  the  fly  will  appear  in  his 
honey,  the  snails  and  the  thorns  in  his  rose-garden.”  So  the 
unfortunate  husband  gets  first  involved  in  all  the  complications 
of  what  we  mav  perhaps  call  female  law,  and  then  gets  drowned. 
Cressida  of  course  dies,  but  whether  of  a  cold  or  of  grief  we  really 
quite  forget.  However,  she  certainly  dies,  and  is  as  certainly 
buried.  Let  her  fate  be  a  warning  to  all  heroines  who  encourage 
four  lovers  at  once,  and  who  are  rash  enough  to  get  married 
when  the  history  of  their  life  is  but  in  its  second  volume. 
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LATIN  TRANSLATIONS,  TEXTS,  AND  NOTES.' 

AMIDST  the  competition  of  University  and  London  publishers 
for  the  supply  of  the  student-market  with  new  and  adequate 
editions  of  such  portions  of  the  classics  as  are  most  in  use  in  school 
or  lecture  room,  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  gauging  the  needs 
of  the  tiro  :  and  cheap  and  handy  annotated  texts  ought  to  be  no 
less  helpful  and  complete  in  their  way  than  editions  of  a  more 
costly  and  elaborate  description.  It  is,  indeed,  a  good  omen  for 
the  scholarship  of  the  future  that  so  many  competent  editors  are 
willing  to  give  themselves  to  this  important  though  unpretending 
kind  oi  literary  labour,  and  that  the  rivalry  of  our  Sosii  secures 
the  right  men  for  the  right  tasks  with  an  apparent  ease  indi¬ 
cative  of  an  unfailing  supply.  Further,  it  would  seem  that 
the  work  produced  does  not  get  more  perfunctory  through  its 
subdivision  among  many  hands,  but  rather  the  contrary  ;  an  obser¬ 
vation  which  has  struck  us  forcibly  in  examining  the  second  volume 
on  our  present  list  of  Latin  school  classics.  Anyone  who  remem¬ 
bers  the  first  beginnings  of  Weale’s  Classical  Series  will  have  some 
floating  recollections  of  a  certain  Mr.  Henry  Young,  who  seemed 
to  have  sold  himself  bodily  to  spin  thin  welts  of  classical  notes  for 
the  enterprising  educational  publisher  of  Oxford  Street.  Virgil, 
Horace,  Caesar,  Sophocles,  Lucian,  Cornelius  Nepos,  Latin  and 
Greek  Delectus,  and  so  forth,  issued  in  quick  succession  with  the 
name  of  the  factotum.  Mr.  Young,  who  might  have  been,  and  prob¬ 
ably  was,  a  better  scholar  than  the  rapid  pace  at  which  he  produced 
his  volumes  allowed  him  to  show.  After  a  time  Mr.  Weale  was 
induced  to  call  more  accredited  scholars  to  his  aid,  and  introduced 
such  variety  and  comparative  thoroughness  into  the  editions  of  his 
series,  that  when  on  his  death  it  changed  hands,  it  was  regarded 
as  a  property  worth  bidding  for.  We  have  a  sufficient  remem¬ 
brance  oi  Mr.  H.  Young's  f  irgil  as  it  first  appeared  to  be  able  to 
greet  Dr.  Leary’s  new  edition  with  a  thankful  exclamation 
“  Quantum  mutatus  though  we  could  have  wished  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  publisher  had  asked  him  to  rewrite  the  notes  entirely,  in 
which  case  we  are  sure  there  would  have  been  far  less  than  there 
is  of  the  supererogatory  padding  which  survives  from  the  first 
edition.  In  testing  Mr.  Thornhill’s  blank  verse  translation  of 
yEneid  IV.,  and  reading  afresh  the  first  two  books,  we  have  found 
a  number  of  places  where  Dr.  Leary  might  have  retrenched  the 
annotatory  matter,  and  so  found  room  for  help  that  was  reallv 
needful. 

A  few  instances  of  this  will  suffice,  though  we  should  be  doin^ 
less  than  justice  to  the  new  editor  if  we  did  not  bear  testimony 
to  the  diligence  with  which  he  has  illustrated  his  text  with 
apposite  citations  of  modern  translations,  and  otherwise  done 
what  was  within  his  power  to  bring  the  work  up  to  the 
standard  of  a  modern  edition.  But  why,  it  may  be  asked, 
should  such  information  as,  at  -'Em  i.  73  (Propriamque  dicabo),’ 
that  “  dicabo  is  from  dicare,  not  from  dicere,”  have  been 
allowed  to  provoke  from  any  ingenuous  schoolboy  of  the  ten- 
derest  years  an  involuntary  “  Thank  you  for  nothing  1  ”  or  what 
need  was  there  at  iv.  138  (Cui  pharetra  ex  auro,  &c.)  to  bid 
the  merest  novice  understand  “  erat  ”  ?  In  illustration  of  the 
sort  of  matter  which  might  fairly  replace  such  idle  trivia¬ 
lities,  we  would  suggest  that  a  note  might  have  explained 
the  construction  of  .  “  navigat  requor”  in  yEn.  i.  68,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  confusion  as  to  the  active  and  neuter 
use  of  the  verb,  for  which  Cicero  “  De  Finibus”  might  have 
been  quoted.  It  may  be  a  fair  question  whether  “navigare  cequor,” 
“to  sail  the  sea,’  is  not  the  construction  of  a  cognate  accusative, 
and  how  far  the  component  parts  of  the  word  “  navim  agere  ”  have 
not  a  title  to  consideration  in  the  sense  and  construction.  Still 
earlier  in  Book  I.  v.  21-2,  at  “  Frogeniem  sed  enim  Trojano  a 
sanguine  duci,"  we  take  issue  with  Dr.  Leary  where  he  translates 
“  But  forasmuch  ”  (as  she  had  feared),  and  connects  the  sense  with 
“  id  metuens  ”  in  v.  23.  But,  as  Mr.  Conington  rightly  notes,  “  sed 
enim  ’’  is,  i.q.,  dXXu  yap,  and  may  be  translated  “  however.”  In  217 
“  Amissos  socios  vario  sermone  requirunt  ”  is  hardly  “  inquire  with 
regret  concerning  their  lost  comrades,”  but  “with  many  words 
express  regTet  for  the  comrades  they  have  lost”;  and  "on  256, 

“  Oscula  libavit  nat®, ’Dr.  Leary  would  have  been  wise  not  to 
encumber  himself  with  two  alternative  senses  of  “  libo.”  The 
sense  is  indubitably  “  lie  tasted  the  lips  oi  his  daughter  ”—i.e. 

“  gently  pressed  her  lips.”  As  to  the  tenability  of  the  sense  of 
“showering  down,’  which  he  hesitatingly  justifies,  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  construction  of  “  libo,”  when  used  of  libations,  would  be 


*  Virgil's  JEneid.  With  English  Notes.  By  Henry  Young.  New 
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fatal  to  it  here  ;  and  the  little  excursion  into  philology  where  a 
“  buss  ”  is  deduced  from  “  basium  ”  or  “  suavium  ”  has  little  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  question.  Dr.  Leary  does  not  throw  any  light  on  the 
sense  of  “  canebat  ”  in  the  fourteenth  line  of  Book  I  V.  “  Quae  bella 
exhausta  canebat  ”  has,  however,  been  the  subject  of  some  discus¬ 
sion  with  translators  and  commentators.  Mr.  Thornhill,  an  obvi¬ 
ously  competent  scholar,  who  has  always  abundant  argument  to 
justify  his  plausible  and  seldom  very  far-fetched  interpretations, 
has  thrown  down  hereupon  the  gauntlet  to  Mr.  Conington,  and 
contends  that  the  force  of  “canebat  exhausta”  should  be  some¬ 
thing  of  this  kind  : — 

What  struggles  sore 

In  war  he  knew — yet  told,  ay  sweet  as  song. 

In  support  of  this  he  quotes  Shakspeare — Henry  V.  i.  1 —where 
“a  discourse  of  war”  is  “a  fearful  battle  rendered  you  in  music,” 
and  claims  Dryden’s  version  as  similarly  understanding  “  canebat'” 
where  he  renders 

What  brave  attempts  for  falling  Troy  he  made, 

Such  were  his  looks,  so  gracefully  he  spoke. 

Mr.  Conington,  it  is  true,  saw  more  in  “  canebat  ”  than  lies  on 
the  surface,  and  was  disposed  to  understand  it  of  “  measured 
utterances  ’ ;  but  it  remains  a  question,  we  think,  whether  any 
more  was  intended  than  what  Messrs.  Lonsdale  and  Lee  express 
in  the  Globe  Virgil  translation,  “  did  he  recount.”  It  is,  however, 
by  no  means  undesirable  that  the  young  student  should  get  hold 
ot  such  a  version  as  Mr.  Thornhill’s,  professing  as  it  does  to  be  a 
free  rendering,  and  thus  be  led  to  consider  how  far  Virgil’s  mean¬ 
ing  iu  poetical  passages  lies  beneath  the  surface.  For  instance,  all 
that  underlies  the  graceful  expression  of  Virgil  in  yEn.  IV.  82-3 
of  Dido’s  love-sickness — 

Stratisque  relictis 

Incubat :  ilium  absens  absentem  auditque  videtque— 
is  poetically  reproduced  in  the  lines  : — 

O’erleans  where  once  the  loved  one  lay,  and  fond, 

In  reveries  lost  with  fancy’s  wizard  sense, 

Still  sees  that  absent  form,  that  voice  still  hears. 

Dido’s  irony,  too,  in  her  most  famous  speech,  where  she  derides 
what  she  deems  the  shifts  of  yEneas  to  lay  the  blame  of  his 
desertion  on  the  Olympian  gods — 

Scilicet  is  superis  labor  est,”  &c.  (379-80) — 
is  brought  out  to  life  in  the  rendering : — 

Yes,  fitting  task, 

Belike,  for  gods’  employ :  such  cares,  ’tis  apt, 

M  ust  ruffle  Heaven’s  repose  ! 

Or,  if  a  sample  of  a  more  connected  passage  is  required,  we  may 
refer  to  the  famous  description  of  Humour  in  IV.  173-88  as 
showing  the  true  spirit  to  infuse  into  Virgilian  translation. 

From  Virgil’s  and  Dido’s  Carthage  it  is  a  natural  transition  to 
Livy’s  Second  Decade  and  Hannibal’s  Punic  War.  Messrs.  Mac¬ 
millan  have  secured  the  help  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Capes,  Reader  in 
Ancient  History  at  Oxford,  to  edit  with  the  requisite  apparatus 
of  introductions,  notes,  maps,  and  appendices,  Hannibal  s  Fiis1 
Campaign  iu  Italy,  as  narrated  by  Livy  (Books  XXI.-XXII.)  ; 
and  the  result  is  thoroughly  satisfactory,  both  as  respects  the 
needful  preliminary  matter  the  explanation  and  illustration  of 
the  text,  and  the  collateral  elucidation  from  history  and  philo¬ 
logy.  In  an  Introduction  dealing  with  the  early  history  of 
Carthage  and  the  events  leading  up  to  the  Second  Punic 
War,  we  are  bidden  to  keep  in  mind  that  “  she  was  essen¬ 
tially  a  trading  Power,  as  such  hankering  after  a  policy  of 
peace,  and  only  fitfully  encouraging  dreams  of  Imperial  ambition  ” — 
a  consideration  which  throws  no  little  light  on  the  contending 
parties  in  Carthaginian  politics.  A  second  Introduction  discusses 
the  authorities  on  which  the  history  of  the  Second  Punic  War  is 
based,  examining  how  far  Livy  was  indebted  to  Polybius,  and 
bow  much  was  due  to  Carthaginian  sources,  such  as  Silenus.  A 
third,  on  the  language  and  style  of  Livy,  and  a  fourth,  on  the 
text  and  orthography,  are  at  once  commendably  succinct,  and 
constructed  on  sound  principles  and  with  clear  insight.  In  Mr. 
Capes’s  commentary  attention  is  evenly  divided  between  philologi¬ 
cal  notes,  such  as  that  at  blanclientem,  c.  i.  §  4,  stipendio,  ibid.  §5  ; 
deinceps,  viii.  §  5 ;  and  dilectus,  c.  xi.  §  13;  historical  and  biographical 
notes;  and  such  illustrative  and  collateral  notes  as  those  inc.  xxv. 
of  the  Twenty-first  Book  on  “Colomas”  and  “Triumviri.”  At 
the  same  time  a  vigilant  eye  is  kept  on  the  explanation  of  the 
grammar  and  construction.  Such  a  passage  as  “Equorum  pars 
magna  nantes,  &c.,”  in  c.  xxvii.,  is  not  suffered  to  pass  without 
being  stigmatized  as  an  awkward  construction  “adsynesim  ”;  and 
where,  at  the  beginning  of  the  same  chapter,  we  find  “  equites 
virique”  in  juxtaposition  for  horse  and  foot  soldiers,  we  are 
reminded  in  a  note  that  it  would  more  usually  be  “  equi  virique.” 
Had  we  space,  a  short  extract  from  XXI.  xxviii.  §  5,  about  the 
passage  of  the  elephants  across  the  Rhone,  would  afford  a  speci¬ 
men  of  Mr.  Capes’s  discrimination  in  handling  corrupt  readings. 

Similar  praise  is  due  to  Messrs.  Church  and  Brodribb’s 
edition,  for  Macmillan’s  Classical  Series,  of  the  Sixth  Book 
of  the  Annals,  a  book  well  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  school 
and  college  reading,  owing  to  its  great  and  varied  interest.  An 
Introduction  supplies  the  reader  with  all  that  he  needs  to  know 
about  the  fall  of  Sejanus  in  order  to  understand  the  reign  of  terror 
with  which  the  Sixth  Book  opens ;  and  the  book  itself  explains 
and  illustrates,  in  sufficient  and  yet  concise  notes,  the  peculiarities 
of  Tacitus’s  constructions,  and  the  difficulties  of  historical  explana¬ 
tion  arising  out  of  defective  information.  In  c.  iii.  the  con¬ 
struction  used  by  Gallio.  “  Quia  incusabatur  facile  toleraturus 
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exilium  delecta  Lesbo,”  “  because  it  was  ill-naturedly  said  of  him 
that  he  would  easily  brook  exile,  if  Lesbos  was  chosen,”  is  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  a  use  of  the  participle  not  unlike  the  Greek ;  and 
at  the  close  of  the  same  chapter  the  words  “  Sumruum  supplicium 
decernebatur,  ni  professus  indicium  foret  ”  is  briefly  explained,  as 
“  capital  punishment  was  being  decreed  against  him  (and  would 
have  been)  if  he  had  not  volunteered  a  disclosure  ” — i.e.  turned 
“King’s  evidence.”  The  construction,  it  should  be  observed,  does 
not  differ  substantially  from  that  of  Virgil,  “  Et  si  non  alium  late 
jactaret  odorern,  Laurus  erat.”  The  brevity  of  the  notes  ou  the 
chapters  which  give  the  historian’s  estimate  of  the  character  of 
Tiberius  leaves  nothing  unexplained  that  required  notice ;  and  the 
editors  have  reprinted  from  their  translation  of  the  Annals  a  long 
excursus  on  this  topic,  as  well  as  another  on  the  financial  crisis 
at  Rome  in  a.d.  33.  We  gratefully  recognize  also,  here  as  in 
Mr.  Capes’s  Livy,  the  boon  of  an  “  Index  Nominum  et  Lo- 
corum.” 

No  volume  on  our  list  is  more  valuable  than  Mr.  Sidgwiek’s 
edition  of  Cicero’s  treatise  “  L)e  Amici tia,”  prefaced  by  a  review 
of  the  circumstances  and  scheme  and  interlocutors  of  the  dialogue, 
a  conspectus  and  analysis  of  the  same,  and  an  excellent  ap¬ 
pendix  on  the  scheme  of  the  subjunctive,  which  canuot  fail  to  be 
useful  to  schoolboys  and  students.  The  “  De  Amicitia  ”  is  j  ust  the 
work  to  be  placed  in  a  young  student’s  hands  for  translation  and 
retranslation ;  and  Mr.  Sidgwick's  explanatory  and  illustrative 
notes  are  calculated  to  fix  its  matter  in  the  memory.  In  them  we 
come  upon  a  host  of  proverbial  expressions,  e.g.  §  5,  “  Neque  id  ad 
vivum  reseco  ” — said  of  not  “  pressing  a  point  too  closely  ”  ;  “  pingui, 
ut  aiunt,  Minerva,”  “  with  rude  homely  wit  ”  ;  the  exiled  Tarquin’s 
“  turn  se  intellexisse  quos  fidos  amicos  habuisset,  quos  infulos,  cum 
jam  neutris  gratiain  referre  posset  ” ;  §  58,  “  Ad  calculos  vocare,” 
“to  take  stock  of”;  and  §  68,  “  Multos  modios  salis  simul 
edendos  esse,  ut  amicitim  munus  expletum  sit,”  with  other 
samples  of  adage  lore  on  which  Mr.  Sidgwick  dwells  with 
all  the  keenness  of  a  collector.  Collateral  biography,  too, 
is  well  brought  out  in  the  notes,  and  so  are  all  such  eccen¬ 
tricities  of  language  as  the  use  of  “  prmlucet  ”  in  chap.  vii.  in 
a  transitive  sense.  At  §  45  (chap,  xiii.),  it  is  clearly  shown 
that  Cicero  had  in  view  the  speech  of  Phmdra’s  nurse  in  the 
Ilippolytus,  v.  253,  &c.,  even  more  than  the  general  selfishness  of 
the  Stoics.  And  at  the  close  of  §  35,  Mr.  Sidgwick's  rendering 
of  a  single  sentence,  “  lime  ita  multa  quasi  fata  impendere  aini- 
citiae — diceret  sibi  videri  ”  may  suffice  to  show  the  helpfulness 
of  his  careful  editing.  “  These,  he  said,  were  the  fatalities  so 
to  speak  [_quasi  apologizing  for  the  metaphorical  fata ]  which 
threatened  friendship,  so  numerous  that  he  said  he  thought 
it  best  to  avoid  them  all,  in  the  interest  not  merely  of  wisdom, 
but  even  of  happiness.”  We  can  strongly  recommend  this  in  every 
respect  well-furnished  edition. 

We  can  but  briefly  notice  Dr.  Leary’s  Catilinarian  Orations, 
with  the  oration  against  Verres  (Actio  Prirna),  and  the  Oration 
on  behalf  of  the  poet  Archias,  in  Weale’s  Classical  Series.  In 
the  case  of  each,  the  student’s  way  has  been  paved  by  general 
introductions  to  the  speeches,  and.'  sufficient  abstracts  of  their 
contents.  And  when  he  comes  to  the  text  itself,  it  will  be  found 
accompanied  by  a  commentary  to  which  the  only  exception  that 
can  be  taken  is  the  general  thinness  of  the  information  vouch¬ 
safed.  It  is  rather  late  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  find  an  editor 
more  than  once  beginning  a  note  with  the  discouraging  words 
“  According  to  Anthon,”  and  thereby  proclaiming  that  he  has 
been  content  with  endorsing  authorities  always  slender,  and  at 
this  point  of  time  quite  out  of  date. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS, 
r. 

CHRISTMAS  books  seem  to  have,  like  chrysanthemums,  their 
good  and  bad  seasons.  Gaudy  theselate-flowering  annuals  always 
are,  but  they  vary  in  different  years  as  to  fulness  of  blossom  and 
splendour  of  colouring.  The  earlier  Christmas  books  of  1878  are 
not  very  brilliant  examples  of  their  class,  though  it  is  not  yet 
possible  to  say  what  the  enterprise  of  publishers  may  produce. 
In  one  of  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  earliest  novels  it  is  demonstrated 
that  the  public  love  of  books  shifts  with  the  state  of  trade,  and 
that  a  European  war  would  be  the  ruin  of  light  literature. 
Perhaps  rumours  of  war  have  affected  the  crop  of  Christmas 
books,  and  if  we  are  really  embroiled  in  hostilities,  children  may 
have  to  fall  back  on  the  cheap  books  and  fairy  tales  and  well-worn 
woodcuts  of  the  year  1 800. 

A  new  edition  of  Miss  Mitford’s  Our  Village  (Sampson,  Low, 
and  Co.),  illustrated  by  Messrs.  Murray  and  Boot,  is  much  the 
most  desirable  volume  among  the  books  before  us,  and  would  be 
remarkable  in  any  season.  Almost  every  page  has  its  woodcut, 
and  the  artists  have  reproduced  with  very  great  care  and 
delicacy  the  scenes  that  Miss  Mitford  loved.  Here  is  the 
Loddon,  with  its  high  and  ancient  bridge ;  the  common,  with  the 
cottages  on  its  outskirts;  the  lonely  frozen  pool,  with  “our 
neighbour  the  Lieutenant”  skating.  The  dogs,  both  May  and 
Dash,  enliven  the  scene,  especially  May,  for  the  artist  seems  to 
have  an  eye  for  the  points  of  a  greyhound.  There  is  much 
humour  in  the  picture  of  the  retired  publican  leaning  over  his  gate 
as  if  it  were  his  bar,  and  anxiously  waiting  for  the  excitement 
of  a  passer-by.  This  was  a  Liberal  publican,  in  days  before  beer 
became  so  determined  a  Conservative  power.  “  lie  leads  news¬ 


papers,  hates  the  Ministers,  and  cries  out  for  reform.  lie  intro¬ 
duced  into  our  peaceful  vicinage  the  rebellious  innovation  of  an 
I  illumination  on  the  Queen's  acquittal.  Remonstrance  and  persua- 
;  siou  were  in  vain  ;  he  talked  of  liberty  and  broken  windows — so 
we  all  lighted  up.”  How  like  Miss  Mitford  that  is  ;  the  Johnso¬ 
nian  polysyllables,  and  the  touch  of  malice!  With  her  unaffected 
love  of  nature,  her  demure  expression,  her  enjoyment  of  cricket, 
her  generous  attitude  in  regard  to  “  a  poor  man  and  his  beer,”  she 
is  the  born  chronicler  of  the  sylvan  year  of  England.  She  too,  in 
her  way,  is  a  cultivator  of  “  impressions,”  and  we  quite  expect  to 
!  find  an  earnest  critic  denouncing  this  passage  as  profoundly  and 
insidiously  immoral.  “  Through  this  little  gate,  and  along  the 
green  south  bank  of  this  green  south  field,  and  they  burst  upon  me, 
the  lovely  violets  in  tenfold  loveliness.  The  ground  is  covered 
with  them,  white  and  purple,  enamelling  the  short  dewy  grass, 
looking  but  the  more  vividly  coloured  under  the  dull  leaden  sky. 

.  .  .  To  inhabit  such  a  scene  of  peace  is  to  be  again  fearless, 

gay,  gentle  as  a  child.  .  .  .  Oh  that  my  whole  life  could  pass 

so,  floating  on  blissful  and  innocent  sensation  !  ”  This,  no  doubt, 
is  very  wrong ;  but  it  is  not  unpleasant ;  and  readers  who  are  not 
kypochondriacally  anxious  about  their  moral  tone  will  find  few 
books  so  restful,  few  so  rich  in  memories  of  England  before  science 
defaced  it  and  trade  defiled  it,  as  this  beautiful  edition  of  Our 
Village. 

Miss  Meteyard’s  last  work,  The  Children's  Isle  (IL'dder  and 
Stoughton),  occupies  a  place  of  its  own  among  the  tales  of  virtue 
rewarded  and  industry  crowned  with  success  which  form  the 
staple  of  Christmas  literature.  Yet,  in  spite  of  many  undeniable 
merits,  it  is  not  a  book  we  should  like  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
young,  or  indeed  of  the  old.  The  story  opens  with  the  journey  of 
a  lady  and  three  children  to  the  extreme  West  of  Ireland,  in 
answer  to  an  advertisement  (stated  in  the  preface  to  be  a  fact) 
requiring  a  governess  who  could  bring  children  of  her  own  to 
accompany  those  she  was  to  teach.  The  advertisement  is,  as  we 
afterwards  learn,  the  result  of  a  deep-laid  plot  to  induce  the  lady 
in  question,  Mrs.  Hexham,  to  take  up  her  abode  at  Castle  Morr, 
and  to  devote  her  talents  for  painting  and  sculpture  to  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  its  deformed  inmate,  Lord  Richard  Donore.  The  sketches 
of  the  wild  Atlantic  scenery,  of  the  lives  and  occupations  of  the 
numerous  children,  second  only  to  the  <S kviss  Family  Robinson  for 
contrivance  and  success,  are  drawn  with  reality  and  skill,  though 
the  details  are  too  minute.  When,  however,  we  leave  these,  and 
come  to  the  mystery  of  the  Castle,  which  one  of  the  boys  labours 
incessantly  to  solve,  the  tale  becomes  repulsive.  The  study  of  an  un¬ 
fortunate  being  whose  deformities  defy  description  is  in  the  height 
of  bad  taste.  However  good  may  be  the  moral  teackingofliveswhicb, 
though  outwardly  hideous,  are  made  beautiful  by  unselfish  thought 
for  others,  to  dwell  on  physical  defects  must  always  be  disgusting. 
We  quote  the  account  of  Lord  Richard  Donore’s  personal  appear¬ 
ance  as  preserved  to  posterity  in  an  amazing  work  of  art  by  Mrs. 
Hexham: — “  Upon  the  semblance  of  a  couch,  raised  about  three 
feet  from  the  ground,  lay  what  seemed  at  first  a  somewhat  squared 
figure,  so  thickly  was  it  veiled  in  a  great  winding-sheet  ex¬ 
quisitely  wrought  in  marble.  This  sheet  lay  high  above  the  couch, 
for  it  was  partly  supported  at  the  head  by  the  sculptured  semblance 
of  the  great  dog  Nero,  curled  up  asleep,  and  at  the  foot  by  the 
figures  of  Lufra  and  another  dog  of  the  same  breed.  .  .  At  the 
foot,  Trick,  the  magpie,  perched  on  a  thick  fold  of  the  sheet,  had 
been  wrought,  and  at  his  side.  .  .  Mr.  Bob  seemed  to  purr  and 
doze.  At  the  head,  just  below  the  figure  of  the  great  dog,  the 
marble  winding-sheet  was  fastened  by  the  semblance  of  a  large 
pin ;  and  thence  open,  from  the  nostrils  to  the  crown  of  the  fore¬ 
head,  were  seen  the  features  of  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  of  the  highest  order  of  intellectual  beauty.  All  else 
of  this  human  figure  was  veiled  beneath  the  winding- 
sheet,  after  the  beautiful  custom  of  the  middle  ages.  It  might  be 
guessed,  as  was  indeed  the  sorrowful  truth,  that  all  the 
marble  sheet  had  been  purposely  and  most  artistically  veiled, 
so  as  to  hide  that  which  was  painful  and  repulsive.  For  just 
below  the  gathered  folds,  where  the  fastening  was,  was  obviously 
a  hideous  protuberance  to  right  and  left.  Below  that  again,  with 
scarcely  space  for  a  human  throat,  was  another  great  deformity, 
which  even  the  rarest  skill  in  the  disposal  of  the  drapery  did  not 
wholly  hide  ;  and,  some  little  way  below,  was  a  mere  blank  be¬ 
neath  the  marble  pall.  A  lapse  on  the  left  side  was  also  obvious  ; 
but  the  outstanding  of  the  marble  on  the  right  side  indicated  a 
well-formed  arm,  and  a  beautiful  hand  lay  without  the  covering  as 
far  as  the  wrist.”  As  if  this  were  not  enough,  the  children  are 
told  at  length  that,  when  Lord  Richard  was  born,  he  had  no  legs, 
hardly  any  throat,  humps  on  his  back  and  breast,  a  mouth  like  an 
animal’s,  and  that  he  “  spoke  with  little  better  than  a  gobble.” 
The  misplaced  devotion  of  his  aunts,  the  Ladies  Clare,  kept  him 
alive,  and  isolated  him  in  this  castle.  By  some  astounding  process 
he  became  extremely  accomplished,  though  he  was  hardly  able  to 
articulate.  If  we  are  introduced  to  the  society  of  a  duke’s  son 
and  an  earl’s  daughters,  it  would  be  as  well  that  they  should  be 
spoken  of  by  their  proper  titles,  and  not  as  “  Lord  Donore,”  and 
“  Lord  Richard  Donore,”  and  “  Lady  Clare.”  Lastly,  we  must 
object  most  strongly  to  the  flavour  of  infantine  love-making  that 
runs  through  the  book. 

Left  Alone;  or,  the  Fortunes  of  Phyllis  Maitland  (Griffith  and 
Farran)  is  a  book  of  a  more  quiet  type.  The  heroine  is  the  young 
daughter  of  a  London  physician,  whose  sudden  death  banishes 
Phyllis  to  a  country  town,  with  no  belter  protectors  than  her 
invalid  mother  and  drunken  brother.  The  former  soon  dies,  and 
the  latter  becomes  more  and  more  depraved.  We  have  a  very 
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distressing  picture  of  the  poor  girl's  struggles  to  prevent  his  de- 
gradation  becoming  known,  and  of  her  despair  when  he  is  killed  in 
a  drunken  brawl.  She  then  takes  a  place  as  governess  to  a  little 
girl,  and  accompanies  her  to  some  German  baths.  While  there 
she  is  agreeably  diverted  from  her  gloomy  thoughts  by  her  pupil’s 
brother,  who  first  sympathizes  and  then  falls  in  love  with  her.  Of 
course  she  returns  his  affection,  and,  equally  of  course,  before  the 
year  s  probation  to  which  they  are  condemned  has  expired,  he  is 
married  to  some  one  else.  The  author  has  shown  some  humour  in 
the  very  varying  characteristics  of  Phyllis’s  four  lovers,  the  Rev. 
Arthur  Wells,  Charles  Cornish,  old  Mr.  Gibson,  and  the  somewhat 
conventional  rough  literary  man  whom  she  ultimately  marries. 
It  is  not,  however,  a  pleasing  trick  to  describe  a  mother  and 
daughter  as  looking,  the  one  as  if  she  were  just  about  to  sneeze,  and 
the  other  as  if  she  had  just  sneezed. 

My  Mother's  Diamonds  (M.  Greer.  Griffith  and.  Farran)  is  a 
very  dull  chronicle  of  a  very  dull  family.  In  spite  of  all  our  efforts 
we  cannot  get  up  any  enthusiasm  for  the  boy  who  was  always 
falling  into  mischief,  or  the  boy  who  was  eternally  upsetting  ink, 
or  the  boy  who  was  constantly  eating,  or  the  sister  in  whose  charge 
they  were  left.  The  “  diamonds  ”  play  a  very  small  part  in 
the  story,  unless  indeed  the  title  refers  to  these  promising  young 
people. 

Ned  Garth;  or,  Made  Prisoner  in  Africa  (W.  II.  Kingston. 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge),  a  story  of  the 
slave-trade,  is  not  confined  to  the  ordinary  adventures  of  slave¬ 
trading.  In  fact,  the  clearest  head  and  strongest  memory  are 
needful  to  retain  a  proper  grasp  of  the  astoimding  perils  which  the 
characters  successfully  brave.  There  are  four  escapes  from 
drowning,  two  from  elephants,  one  from  starvation,  and  one  from 
enraged  savages.  Besides  these,  we  have  the  miraculous  meeting 
of  the  hero  with  his  black  servant’s  wife  and  son  in  the  interior  of 
Africa,  and  the  hardly  less  surprising  discovery  of  the  heroine’s 
long-lost  uncle  and  grandfather.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no 
lack  of  excitement  in  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages. 

North  Wind  and  Sunshine  (Annette  Lyster.  S.P.C.K.)  The 
wind  is  represented  by  one  of  the  two  heroines — Constance  Kennedy 
and  Mary  Grey.  Constance  is  a  most  unpleasant  young  woman, 
who  has  taken  up  a  Revivalist  craze,  and  tries  to  convert  every 
one  to  her  own  way  of  thinking,  or  rather  of  feeling,  bv  making 
herself  as  generally  rude  and  disagreeable  as  possible,  tier  cousin 
Mary  Grey,  who  comes  to  stay  with  the  Kennedys,  fulfils  Con¬ 
stance’s  neglected  duties,  and  wins  the  family  to  a  less  fussy  piety, 
M  e  own  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  most  young  ladies  of  fifteen 
enjoying  the  liberty  of  these  girls,  perpetually  running  about 
Bristol  alone,  and  choosing  what  classes  they  will  attend  or  give 
up._  In  the  end,  Constance's  undoubted  sincerity  finds  a  more 
desirable  field  of  action,  and  she  becomes  all  that  her  friends  could 
wish.  The  characters  are  naturally  drawn,  though  we  are  deluged 
with  rather  toe  much  of  Constance’s  religion. 

Percy  Trevor's  Training,  by  the  Author  of  “Mother  Maggie” 
(S.P.C.K.)  This  is  a  very  dismal  account  of  a  young  man’s 
struggle  with  life,  and  of  a  little  boy  whom  he  took  under  his 
protection.  His  personal  appearance  must  have  been  more  striking 
than  his  history,  as  he  is  described  (p.  6)  as  having  “  a  small 
mouth,”  while  the  same  feature  is  spoken  of  a  few  lines  lower 
down  as  being  “  somewhat  large.”  The  humour  of  the  book  con¬ 
sists  in  giving  a  little  girl  the  singular  name  of  Pol-Tot. 

Cringlewood  Court  (F.  Scarlett  Potter.  S.P.C.K.)  combines 
instruction  with  amusement.  Some  schoolboys  spend  their 
Christmas  holidays  in  the  country,  and  divide  their  time  between 
rabbit,  rat,  and  bird-catching,  and  readings  about  the  Mammoth 
Cave,  the  Caves  of  Adlersbergq  and  many  other  places  and  things 
which  are  described  at  length.  Like  the  prayers  in  the  Fairchild 
Family,  the  instruction  may  be  skipped  while  attention  is  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  ratting. 

The  New  Girl ;  or,  the  Rivals  (Griffith  and  Farran)  describes 
a  school  in  which  girls  behave  in  a  very  silly  way,  and  call  each 
other  husbands  and  wives  and  lovers.  All  the  interest  in  the 
book  turns  on  the  rivalry  of  two  girls  for  a  prize,  and  their 
struggles  are  minutely  recorded.  Neither  the  amatory  nor  the 
competitive  tastes  of  girls  should  be  encouraged  bv  description. 

In  the  Track  of  the  Troops  :  a  Tale  of  Modern  War  (R.  M. 
Ballantyne.  James  Nisbet  aud  Co.)  The  hero  has  a  craze  for 
torpedoes,  and  himself  goes  oft  to  the  Danube  where  war  has  just 
broken  out,  in  order  to  see  the  working  of  his  favourite  engines. 
There  he  is  made  a  Special  Correspondent,  and  we  have  a  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  the  horrors  which  for  two  vears  have  been 
familiar  to  us.  This  sort  of  thing  is  best  left  to  its  legitimate 
owners,  the  Special  Correspondents. 

Queen  Dora  (Kathleen  Knox.  Griffith  and  Farran)  was  a 
little  girl  whose  education  was  conducted  on  original  principles. 
She  had  at  her  disposal  a  whole  domestic  menagerie.  The  animals 
lived  on  an  island,  and  were  rowed  backwards  and  forwards  to 
her  every  day.  Her  parents  declined  to  give  her  even  two  hours 
of  lessons  a  day  till  she  was  ten ;  but  each  birthday  she  was  sup¬ 
plied  with  a  new  doll,  whose  extensive  wardrobe  she  had  to  make 
and  keep  in  order.  Family  reverses  caused  Dora  to  live  for  a 
while  in  London,  where  she  earned  money  for  her  parents  by  de- 
signing  patterns  for  a  manufacturer,  an  occupation  for  which  her 
early  training  had  apparently  adapted  her.  The  story  ends  with 
her  return  to  Westwood. 

The  heroes  of  The  Two  Friends  (Lucien  Briart.  Translated  by 
Mary  de  Hauteville.  Sampson  Low)  are  the  little  Marquis  de  la 
Taillade  and  a  little  Parisian  gamin  Bouchut.  Their  adventures 
while  living  in  a  miserable  attic  in  Paris,  and  their  stolen  visits  to 


the  Louvre,  are  prettily  told,  though  most  of  our  sympathv  is 
with  Bouchut. 

With  Axe  and  Pijle ;  or,  the  Western  Pioneers  (W.  II.  Kingston. 
Sampson  Low)  is  one  of  the  stories  with  which  boys  are  sure  to  be 
charmed.  Some  Irish  people  settle  in  the  Far  West  of  America 
and  meet  with  the  usual  adventures  with  every  kind  of  wild 
animal,  besides  those  incidental  to  harbouring  an  escaped  slave. 
\\  e  have  another  lengthy  description  of  the  Mammoth  Cave,  which 
seems  a  favourite  feature  of  natural  history  at  Christmas.  Alto¬ 
gether  the  book  is  one  that  can  be  recommended  to  boys. 

Old  and  New  London  (E.  Walford.  Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin). 
Mr.  Walford  has  accomplished  a  work  that  is  certain  of  giving 
pleasure.  No  one  is  insensible  to  the  charm  of  seeing  and  hearing 
what  happened  long  ago  in  the  places  with  which  he  is  familiar, 
what  celebrated  men  lived  there,  and  what  sort  of  lives  thev  led. 
It  is  always  agreeable  to  trace  out  the  derivation  of  the  name 
of  a  street  or  the  history  of  a  patron  saint  of  a  church,  to  feel  well 
informed  about  St.  Clement  Danes,  and  to  know  how  the  Savoy 
got  its  name  and  how  St.  Olaf  got  to  Bermondsey.  Dwellers 
in  Craven  Ilill  Gardens  will  be  interested  to  hear  that  by 
an  agreement  between  Lord  Craven  and  the  parochial  authorities 
in  1720,  their  abode  maybe  even  now  appropriated  as  a  burial- 
ground  in  case  the  arrival  of  a  plague  makes  increased  accom¬ 
modation  desirable.  Lovers  of  tennis  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that 
there  was  formerly  a  court  at  James  Street,  Ilaymarket,  and  that 
Henry  VII.,  Henry  VIII.,  and  Charles  II.  were  extremely  fond  of 
the  game  —  facts  already  perhaps  familiar  to  readers  of  Mr. 
Marshall’s  Annals  of  Tennis — while  ladies  who  go  about  to  foreign 
baths  may  like  to  know  that  the  Princesses  Amelia  and  Caroline 
drank  the  waters  daily  at  Sadler’s  Wells  in  1733.  Mr.  Walford 
has  consulted  the  usual  authorities,  but  we  wish  that  the 
engravings  were  more  worthy  of  the  book. 

The  Fathers  for  English  Readers  (S.P.C.K.)  form  a  series  of 
short  stories,  setting  forth  the  lives  and  times  of  the  early  Chris¬ 
tians.  They  will  be  useful  to  persons  just  beginning  to  be  interested 
in  Church  history. 

The  Conversion  of  the  West  (S.P.C.K)  is  another  series  of  the 
same  character,  but  better  get  up,  and  more  adapted  to  the  use  of 
children.  The  history  of  the  conversion  of  the  Northmen,  the 
Celts,  and  the  English  (by  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Maclear)  and  of  the 
Continental  Teutons  (by  the  Rev.  Charles  Merivale)  is  well  and 
simply  told. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

mHAT  desire  to  obtain  a  living  image  and  perfect  reconstruction 

A-  of  the  past  which  has  given  birth  to  so  many  excellent  senes 
of  historical  works  *  in  England  is  manifested  in  Germany  by  the 
undertaking  of  a  universal  history  on  a  scale  of  considerable 
magnitude,  with  the  co-operation  of  numerous  writers  of  repute. 
Forty  volumes  are  to  bring  the  history  of  the  world  before  the 
modern  reader,  in  so  far  as  this  can  be  effected  by  a  representation 
of  ancient  history  in  its  totality  and  of  the  most  vital  and  momentous 
epochs  in  the  development  of  the  modern  world.  The  fall  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire  will  thus  form  the  subject  of  a  volume  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ilerzberg ;  the  English  revolutions  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  of  one  by  Professor  Stem,  the  biographer  of  Milton  ;  Dr. 
Oncken  will  treat  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  Herr  Kapp  of  the 
American  War  of  Independence.  These  and  similar  monographs, 
taken  collectively,  will  afford  a  tolerably  complete  view  of  the  course 
of  modern  affairs  ;  while  ancient  history,  less  susceptible  of  division 
into  epochs,  will  be  treated  as  a  whole  by  competent  scholars.  The 
part  now  issued  contains  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  ancient 
Egypt,  by  Professor  Diimichen,  and  of  ancient  Persia,  by  Professor 
Justi.  Judging  from  these,  we  should  be  inclined  to  pronounce 
the  execution  of  the  undertaking  unimpeachable  on  the  score  of 
erudition,  but  too  solid  for  the  general  circulation  which  we  must 
suppose  to  enter  into  its  design.  Professor  Diimichen  s  history, 
so  far  as  hitherto  published,  is  almost  entirely'  occupied  with  tlie 
physical  and  political  geography  of  the  country.  For  the  latter 
he  depends  largely  upon*  the  geographical  inscriptions  found  in  the 
temple  of  Edfu.  The  details  are  of  the  highest  interest  to 
Egyptologists ;  but  readers  in  general  will  wish  they  had  been 
presented  with  more  conciseness,  and  the  conductors  of  the  series, 
we  should  imagine,  will  entertain  some  anxiety  as  to  the  length  to 
which  their  coadjutor's  learned  labours  may  extend.  Professor 
Justi ’s  Persian  history  is  less  erudite  and  circumstantial,  while 
it  show's  a  no  less  thorough  mastery  of  the  subject.  The  present 
instalment  comes  down  to  the  death  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  the 
history  of  whose  reign  has  been  revolutionized  by  the  decipher¬ 
ment  of  the  Behistun  inscriptions.  Professor  Justi  altogether 
discredits  the  stories  of  the  fanaticism  and  madness  of  Oambyses, 
and  shows  their  inconsistency  with  extant  Egyptian  inscriptions. 
The  volume  is  beautifully  got  up,  and  adorned  with  illustrations 
selected  with  discrimination  and  executed  with  great  care  and 
taste. 

August  Mommsen’s  volume  on  the  religious  ideas,  traditions, 
and  observances  of  which  Delphi  was  the  centre  f,  is,  as  might  be 
expected,  a  work  of  enormous  learning,  digested  into  a  surprisingly 

*  Allgemeine  Geschichte  in  Einzeldarstellungen.  llerausgegeben  von  \V. 
Oncken.  Bd.  I.  Abth.  I.  Bd.  IV.  Abth.  I.  Berlin :  Grote.  London : 
Williams  &  Norgate. 

t  Dclphiha.  Von  August  Mommsen.  I.eipzig :  Tcubner.  London; 
Williams  &  Norgate. 
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narrow  compass  by  the  aid  of  robust  compression  and  a  concise 
but  by  no  means  arid  style.  The  writer  begins  with  the  vestiges 
of  the  ancient  worship  of  Poseidon  and  the  Earth,  the  earliest 
deities  adored  at  Delphi,  who  only  gradually,  as  the  terror  of  earth¬ 
quakes  wore  off,  and  intellectual  conceptions  took  the  place  of  the 
merely  physical,  yielded  to  younger  divinities,  one  of  whom  has 
become  so  thoroughly  the  genius  loci  as  to  have  entirely  eclipsed 
the  rest.  Professor  Mommsen  investigates  with  equal  care  the 
traces  of  the  worship  of  Hermes,  Athene,  and  other  deities  more 
or  less  venerated  at  Delphi;  his  main  attention,  however,  is  be¬ 
stowed  upon  the  Delphic  calendar,  and  the  determination  of  the 
various  festivals  connected  with  it,  especially  the  Pythian  games. 
The  writer’s  residence  in  Greece  has  enabled  him  to  illustrate 
his  remarks  on  the  calendar  with  very  interesting  particulars  derived 
from  personal  observation. 

Dr.  Lenel’s  *  essay  on  the  edictum  perpetuum  is  a  learned  con¬ 
tribution  to  one  of  the  most  obscure  points  of  Roman  juris¬ 
prudence. 

The  process  by  which  detached  Greek  settlements  became  towns 
is  the  subject  of  the  investigations  of  Dr.  E.  Kuhn.f  _  During  the 
early  ages  of  Grecian  history  the  development  of  a  single  hamlet 
into  a  town,  or  the  aggregation  of  several,  generally  passed  unnoticed, 
and  remains  obscure ;  but  later  history  affords  several  definite  and 
elaborate  instances,  of  the  latter  process.  Such  is,  for  instance, 
the  foundation  of  Rhodus  by  the  deliberate  coalition  of  three 
minor  cities.  This  incident,  as  well  as  the  consolidations  of 
detached  communities  into  a  single  body  corporate  which  arose 
out  of  the  Achaean  and  iEtolian  Leagues,  and  the  foundations  of 
the  Macedonian  sovereigns,  are  fully  discussed  by  Dr.  Kuhn. 

Baron  von  Warsberg  {  is  fortunate  in  his  subject,  and  his  work 
on  Corfu  and  Epirus  has  a  narrow  escape  of  being  one  of  the 
most  delightful  books  among  the  pleasant  class  of  mixed 
archaeology,  history,  and  travels.  Its  principal  drawbacks  are  its 
length  and  its  unnecessary  encumbrance  with  minor  details.  These 
defects  are  the  more  pardonable  as  they  manifestly  do  not  arise 
from  awkwardness  or  verbosity,  the  author’s  style  being  every¬ 
where  terse  and  clear,  but  from  his  own  excessive  delight  in  his 
subject.  Everything  interests  the  traveller  on  the  spot,  and  he  is 
liable  to  overlook  their  comparative  lack  of  attraction  for  those  whose 
impressions  alike  of  the  blooming  life  of  nature  and  the  hoary 
remnants  of  antiquity  must  be  gathered  from  his  descriptions. 
These  descriptions  are  nevertheless  very  good,  and  he  is  especially 
successful  in  conveying  the  impression  of  the  luxuriance  of  a 
region  so  richly  stored  with  historical  memories,  where  so  many 
picturesque  nationalities — Greek,  Roman,  Venetian,  and  Turk — 
have  left  vestiges  of  their  successive  sway.  The  first  volume  is 
occupied  with  a  graphic  and  only  too  minute  description  of  the 
aspect  which  Corfu  at  the  present  day  presents  to  an  erudite  and 
intelligent  traveller,  for  whom  the  faint,  and  possibly  imaginary, 
traces  of  Alcinous  offer  an  equal,  though  not  a  superior,  interest 
to  the  living  beauty  of  scenery  and  the  picturesque  variety  of  the 
national  life.  The  second  volume  is  partly  occupied  with  a  similar 
account  of  the  adjacent  mainland,  and  partly  with  a  full  history 
of  Corfu,  ancient  and  modern,  including  that  of  the  memorable 
events  of  which  its  vicinity  has  been  the  theatre.  The  account  of 
the  battle  of  Actium  is  particularly  exact  and  spirited. 

The  Life  of  the  late  Professor  Birnbaum  §  of  Giessen  is  published 
as  a  typical  biography  of  a  diligent  German  professor  of  jurisprud¬ 
ence,  ever  amassing  and  imparting  knowledge  until  at  length  the 
store  of  his  acquisitions  exceeded  his  power  of  managing  it, 
and  part  of  his  work  had  to  be  transferred  to  a  younger  man.  It 
may  be  a  typical  life,  but  perhaps  on  that  account  it  is  not 
individually  very  interesting.  The  most  remarkable  passage  is 
Birnbaum’s  enforced  retirement  from  the  University  of  Louvain  on 
account  of  his  opposition  to  the  Belgian  Revolution. 

A  biography  of  Ivan  Possoschkow  ||,  a  Russian  publicist  of  the 
time  of  Peter  the  Great,  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  compre¬ 
hension  of  Russian  affairs  at  the  period.  Possoschkow’s  writings, 
extremely  interesting  from  their  national  idiosyncrasy,  and  the  re¬ 
markable  alliance  which  they  show  of  native  shrewdness  with  ignor¬ 
ance  and  crudity,  are  besides  important  as  attesting  that  Peter  did 
not  stand  alone  in  his  exertions  to  elevate  his  nation.  The  condition 
of  Russia  had  been  indescribably  wretched  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century  from  two  causes  in  particular — the 
corrupt  administration  of  justice,  and  the  devastation  of  the 
country  by  bands  of  robbers.  Peter  personified  the  universal  con¬ 
viction  that  some  reform  must  be  accomplished,  and  was  supported 
by  a  genuine,  though  indefinite,  national  sympathy,  without  which 
his  arduous  task  would  have  been  impracticable.  Possoschkow's 
ideas  possess  peculiar  value  as  a  criterion  of  public  sentiment ;  for, 
although  intellectually  far  in  advance  of  the  bulk  of  his  country¬ 
men,  he  was  still  a  man  of  the  people,  and  a  Russian  of  the 
Russians.  He  was,  moreover,  not  merely  a  speculator  on  econo¬ 
mical  topics,  but  a  practical  man  of  business,  who  carried  out 


*  Beitrage  zur  Kunde  des  Pratorischen  Edicts.  Yon  Dr.  Otto  Lend. 
Stuttgart  :  Enke.  London :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

t  Ueber  die  Entstehung  der  Stiidtc  der  Alien.  Komenverfassung  und 
Synoikismos.  Von  Dr.  Emil  Kulin.  Leipzig:  Teubner.  London:  Williams 
&  Norgate. 

X  Odysseeische  Landschaften.  Von  Alexander  Freiherr  von  Warsberg. 
2  Bde.  Wien  :  Gerold’s  Sohn.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

§  J.  31.  F.  Birnbaum. :  ein  Culiur-  und  Lebcnsbild.  Von  C.  Gareis. 
Giessen  :  Roth.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

||  Ivan  Possoscldiow :  Idcen  und  Zustiindc.  in  Russland  zur  Zeit  Peters  des 
Grot  sen.  Von  A.  Bruckner.  Leipzig:  Duncker  A  Ilumblot.  London: 
Williams  &  Norgate. 


large  industrial  undertakings,  and  exercised  financial  employments 
under  the  State.  His  works  are  entitled  “  The  Mirror,”  “A  Father’s 
Legacy  to  his  Son,”  and  “Poverty  and  Riches.”  The  first  is 
an  exceedingly  violent  onslaught  upon  religious  dissent  in  Russia, 
including  an  abusive  attack  on  Lutheranism,  doubly  hateful  to 
an  orthodox  Muscovite  from  being  foreign  as  well  as  heretical. 
The  “  Legacy  ”  is  commonplace,  but  valuable  as  an  indirect 
delineation  of  the  manners  and  ideas  of  the  period.  Possosch¬ 
kow’s  notions  on  home  education  are  barbarous  in  every  sense  of 
the  term ;  his  views  on  the  social  position  of  woman,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  sensible  and  enlightened.  The  treatise  on  Poverty  and 
Riches  was  his  magnum  opus.  It  i3  an  exposition  of  all  the  evil3 
of  the  Empire,  dedicated  to  Peter  the  Great,  and  enforcing  the 
most  comprehensive  reforms  in  the  ecclesiastical,  judicial, military, 
and  financial  departments  of  the  administration.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  Peter  ever  saw  this  treatise.  A  copy  of  the  MS.  fell  after 
his  death  into  the  hands  of  the  new  rulers,  who,  alarmed  and 
irritated  at  Possoschkow’s  unsparing  exposure  of  malversation  in 
all  departments  of  the  public  service,  and  probably  giving  earalso 
to  the  insinuations  of  private  malice,  threw  him  into  prison, 
where  he  shortly  died.  Only  three  MS.  copies  of  the  book  were 
known  to  exist  previously  to  its  recent  publication  in  Russia.  It  is 
valuable  as  a  contemporary  document,  and  interesting  as  a  pre¬ 
cursor  in  many  respects  of  the  subsequent  course  of  Russian  legis¬ 
lation.  In  some  particulars  the  author  is  in  advance  even  of  present 
opinion  in  Russia,  as  in  his  advocacy  of  a  species  of  constitu¬ 
tional  government.  lie  anticipates  many  of  the  instructions 
given  by  Catharine  II.  to  the  commissioners  who  framed  her 
famous  code,  insists  strongly  on  liberal  pay  for  the  army  and  the 
encouragement  of  native  industry,  and  shows  himself  every¬ 
where  a  sagacious,  if  untrained,  economist,  and  an  ardent,  if  pre¬ 
judiced,  patriot. 

The  second  of  J.  Lossius’s  “'Pictures  from  the  life  of  the 
Livonian  nobility  of  the  sixteenth  century”  is  devoted  to  Jurgen 
•  and  Johan  Uexkiill  * * §,  the  latter  of  whom'in  particular  is  presented 
as  a  type  of  the  better  class  of  the  Livonian  aristocracy  of  the 
period.  It  was  an  unfortunate  time  ;  the  country  was  the  common 
battle-field  of  Poles,  Russians,  and  Swedes  ;  and  few  elements,  of 
a  healthy  national  life  were  to  be  found  either  among  the  boorish 
peasantry  or  the  dissolute  nobility.  To  the  hereditary  bravery  of 
his  caste  Johan  Uexkiill  added  some  of  the  qualities  of  a  states¬ 
man,  and  played,  on  the  whole,  a  creditable  part  in  a  series  of 
complicated  transactions,  whose  intricacy  and  obscurity  almost 
baffle  Herr  Lossius’s  powers  of  exposition. 

Herr  Julius  Froebel’s  f  treatise  on  theoretical  politics  is  .pro¬ 
fessedly  an  attempt  to  apply  the  ideas  of  Spencer  and  Darwin  to 
this  department.  The  novelty  of  the  author’s  conclusions  hardly 
sustains  these  pretensions ;  for,  though  his  volume  is  called  contro¬ 
versial,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  in  it  anything  more  than  ordinary 
good  sense  expressed  in  a  pleasant  style. 

The  scope  of  Herr  Ilellenbach’s  J  essay  on  “  Individualism  is 
not  always  clear,  but  it  is  apparently  an  argument  for  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  soul  as  an  independent  entity,  not  the  mere  sum  of 
vital  functions.  The  writer  will  not  in  general  be  held  to  have 
strengthened  his  case,  in  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  his  confidence 
in  “  Dr.”  Slade’s  ability  to  tie  a  knot  in  a  stretched  string. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  author's  lively  and  pugnacious 
disposition,  Dr.  E.  Diihring’s  treatise  on  logic  §  is  by  no  means  a 
formal  treatise,  but  is  composed  with  a  spirit  and  vivacity  seldom 
encountered  in  works  of  its  class.  Its  principal  novelty,  and  no 
doubt  its  chief  importance  in  the  author's  own  eyes,  consists  in  its 
application  to  physical  science,  its  attempt  to  determine  the  com¬ 
parative  importance  of  the  leading  lines  of  scientific  research,  and 
its  smart  onslaught  on  the  professorial  system  of  Germany. 
Dr.  Schuppe’s  logical  treatise  ||  is  a  much  bigger  book,  upon  the 
ordinary  pattern,  equally  innocent  of  heresy  and  of  entertainment. 

Dr.  Dieterich  has  selected  an  interesting  theme  for  investigation 
in  the  influence  of  Rousseau  upon  Kant’s  moral  philosophy.^1  Ilis 
conclusion  is  that  this  influence  was  rather  exerted  in  stimulating 
Kant’s  opposition  than  in  compelling  his  assent ;  and  that  the 
grand  distinction  between  the  two  thinkers  consists  in  Kants  un¬ 
qualified  allegiance  to  the  law  of  duty,  a  principle  very  imperfectly 
developed  in  Rousseau. 

A  more  immediately  interesting  conflict  of  Kant  with  a  modern 
philosopher  forms  the  subject  of  A.  Krauses**  essay  on  the 
divergence  of  view  between  him  and  Helmholtz  on  the  necessary 
truth  of  the  axioms  of  geometry.  Kant  holds  that  these  axioms 
are  invariable,  of  universal  application,  and  independent  ot  the 
testimony  of  experience.  Helmholtz  maintains  that  conditions 

*  Jurgen  und  Johan  Uexkiill  im  Getriebe  der  Livliindischen  Hnjleute. 
Von  J.  Lossius.  Leipzig  :  Duncker  &  Humblot.  London  :  Williams  & 
Norgate. 

f  Die  Gcsicldspunkle  und  Aufgaben  der  Polilih :  eine  Streitschrift. 
Von  Julius  Frocbel.  Leipzig  :  Duncker  &.  Humblot.  Loudon  :  Williams 
&  Norgate. 

t  Der  Individualismus  im  Lichte  der  Binlogie  und  Philosophic  der  Gegen- 
wart.  Von  L.  B.  Ilellenbach.  Wien:  Bruumuller.  London:  Williams 
&  Norgate. 

§  Logih  und  Wissenschaftstheorie.  Von  Dr.  E.  Diihring.  Leipzig  : 
Fues.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

||  E  rkenntnisstheor  e  t  i  s  e  It  c  I.ogih.  Von  Dr.  V  .  Sckuppe.  Bonn  : 
Weber.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

^  Kant  und  Rousseau.  Von  Dr.  K.  Dieterich.  Tubingen  :  Laupp. 
London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

*  *  Kant  und  Helmholtz  iiber  den  Ursprung  und  die  Bedeutung  der  Baumm 
anschauung.  Von  A.  Krause.  Lahr :  Schauenburg.  London :  Williams 
&  Norgate. 
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may  conceivably  exist  to  which  they  do  not  apply,  and  that  even 
for  ourselves  they  possess  only  an  infinite  degree  of  probability. 
If  he  is  right,  says  Herr  Krause,  German  philosophy  has  been 
astray  for  the  last  century,  and  we  must  resort  to  the  English 
empirical  school.  To  avert  such  a  catastrophe,  he  joins  battle 
with  Helmholtz  on  seven  several  issues,  and  argues  his  case 
with  an  acuteness  which  shows  him  to  be  a  very  troublesome 
antagonist. 

Hr.  Brinkmann’s*  series  of  “  Studies  on  the  Spirit  of  Modern 
Languages,”  as  expressed  in  metaphors,  promises  to  be  valuable  as 
well  as  entertaining,  if  the  execution  of  the  first  part  may  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  an  earnest  of  the  whole.  This  preliminary  portion 
treats  of  the  proverbs  and  other  illustrations  of  familiar  speech 
derived  from  observation  of  the  habits  and  dispositions  of 
animals.  All  the  languages  of  Europe  are  put  under  contribution, 
and  the  collection  is  prefaced  by  an  ingenious  and  suggestive  essay 
-  on  metaphors  in  general. 

Hiez’s  Etymological!  Dictionary  of  the  Romance  Languages  is  one 
of  the  standard  philological  works  in  European  literature,  and  its 
reappearance  in  an  enlarged  edition  will  be  warmly  welcomed  by 
a  large  body  of  students.  Its  value  is  enhanced  by  Herr  Sckelen's 
appendix,  which  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  containing 
words  common  to  all  languages  of  the  Romance  family,  the  second 
such  as  only  occur  in  some  of  them. 

The  Golden  Psalter  of  St.  Gall  J  is  one  of  the  most  precious 
relics  of  antique  palaeography.  It  dates  from  about  the  middle  of 
the  ninth  century,  when  the  St.  Gall  school  of  calligraphy  and 
miniature-painting  had  attained  its  highest  perfection.  Herr 
Rahn’s  analysis  of  its  contents  and  execution  is  prefaced  by  an 
interesting  study  upon  the  manuscripts  of  St.  Gall  in  general,  and 
accompanied  with  select  examples  of  the  text  and  miniatures, 
beautifully  and  carefully  executed.  , 

It  is  seven  years  since  Herr  A.  Fblsch  §  read  a  paper  before  an 
Austrian  Architectural  Society  on  the  subject  of  conflagrations  in 
theatres.  Since  its  delivery  a  hundred  more  theatres  have  been 
burned  down,  and  nothing  has  been  done  to  obviate  similar 
catastrophes  for  the  future.  lie  naturally  thinks  a  repetition  of 
his  warning  desirable,  and  has  expanded  his  discussion  into  a 
substantial  volume.  Eight  chief  causes  of  fires  in  theatres* * §  are 
enumerated,  and  the  means  of  precaution  and  suppression  minutely 
pointed  out.  One  of  the  most  interesting  divisions  of  the  book  is 
the  statistical,  giving  particulars  of  the  destruction  of  five 
hundred  and  twenty-three  theatres  from  1569  to  the  present  day. 
It  appears  that,  on  the  average,  thirteen  theatres  are  now  burned 
down  every  year. 

Grillparzer|| ,  praised  by  Byron,  has  suffered  in  this  country 
from  the  merciless  sarcasm  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  formidable  even  when 
unjustifiable.  That  it  is  unjustifiable  in  the  case  of  the  Austrian 
dramatist  will  probably  be  the  opinion  of  those  who  peruse 
Messrs.  Thurstan  and  Witmann’s  admirable  version  of  the  Golden 
Fleece.  This  fine  drama  may  be  in  some  parts  too  wordy,  in  others 
too  sentimental,  and  studious  of  merely  poetical  effect  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  dramatic  passion ;  in  the  main,  however,  it  is  a  powerful 
and  skilful  adaptation  of  a  classical  subject  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  modern  stage,  and  has  received  all  possible  justice  from  the 
translators. 

The  Russian  Review  ^  publishes  the  first  part  of  an  interesting 
sketch  of  Prince  Golizyn,  the  Minister  of  the  Princess  Sophia 
during  the  minority  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  involved  in  her  ruin. 
It  is  principally  founded  on  the  account  of  the  French  diplomatic 
agent,  Neuville,  which  shows  that  reform  and  civilization  were 
not  unheard-of  ideas  at  Moscow  before  Peter,  although  Golizyn 
lacked  either  the  time  or  the  will  to  put  any  of  his  projects  into 
execution.  The  valuable  article  on  Russian  wines,  and  the  review 
of  Schuyler's  Turkestan,  are  continued  from  the  last  number. 

The  most  important  article  in  the  Rundschau  **  is  perhaps  the 
reply  of  Oscar  Schmidt,  the  Darwinian  naturalist,  to  the  charge  of 
favouring  socialistic  ideas  which  is  sometimes  brought  against 
Darwinism.  Herr  Schmidt  replies  that  Darwinism,  in-asserting  the 
development  of  all  organizations  by  an  inexorable  natural  process, 
negatives  those  providential  interferences  on  the  part  of  the  State 
which  Socialism  invokes  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  economic  laws. 
Herr  Kruse,  the  popular  novelist,  publishes  an  agreeable  account 
of  a  visit  made  by  him  to  Sesenheim  in  1835,  and  the  anecdotes  he 
then  gleaned  from  the  lips  of  Sophie  Brion,  the  surviving  sister  of 
Goethe’s  Friederike.  General  Brandt’s  valuable  memoirs  of  the 
Berlin  revolution  of  1 848  are  concluded ;  there  is  also  a  good 
summary  of  the  general  results  of  the  recent  Paris  Exhibition,  and 
a  pretty  story  by  Wilhelmine  von  Hillern. 

*  Die  Melaphern  :  Studien  iiber  den  Gcist  der  modernen  Sprachcn.  Von 
Dr.  F.  Brinkniann.  Bd.  1.  Bonn  :  Marcus.  London  :  Trilbner  &  Co. 

f  Etymolngisches  Wurterbuch  der  liomanischen  Sprachcn.  Von 
Friedrich  Dicz.  Vierte  Ausgabe.  Mit  einem  Anhang  von  A.  Schelen 
Bonn  :  Marcus.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 

J  Das  Psalterium  Aurcum  ton  Sanct  G alien:  ein  Beit  rag  zur 
Gesrhirhtc  der  Karolingisclien  Miniaturmalerei.  Mit  Text  von  J.  R.  Rahn. 
St  Cullen  :  Huber.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 

§  Theuterbriinde,  nnd  die  zur  Vcrhiitung  derselben  erforderliehen  Schutz- 
massregeln.  Von  Aug.  Folsch.  Hamburg:  Meissner.  London:  Williams 
&  Norgate. 

||  Medea  :  a  Tragedy.  By  Grillparzer.  Translated  by  F.  W.  Thurstan 
and  S.  A.  Wittmann.  London  :  Nisbet  &  Co. 

*  Russische  Revue  :  Monatschrift  fur  die  Kundc  Russtands.  Herausge- 
geben  von  C.  Rbttger.  Jahrg.  vii.  lift.  9.  St.  Petersburg:  Schmitz- 
dorff.  London :  Triibner. 

**  Deutsche  Rundschau.  Herausgegeben  von  .Julius  Rodenberg.  Jahrg.  v. 
lift.  2.  Berlin :  Paetel.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 


The  October  number  of  the  Deutsche  Revue  *  is  remarkably  in¬ 
teresting,  containing  among  other  important  contributions  an  ac¬ 
count  ot  the  conception  and  prosecution  of  the  Suez  Canal  under¬ 
taking  from  the  pen  of  M.  de  Lesseps  himself.  Still  more  curious 
is  Dr.  Brugsch’s  translation  of  the  Egyptian  romance  of  Set.na, 
transcribed  (the  date  of  the  original  composition  was  probably 
the  fourteenth  century  b.c.)  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  with  a 
conjectural  restoration  of  the  missing  portions  of  the  story. 
Several  letters  of  Chamisso  are  published  by  F.  von  Bodenstedt,  and 
“  Kormos  Muki  ”  is  a  pretty  story  of  gipsy  life  in  Hungary. 

*  Deutsche  Revue.  Herausgegeben  von  Richard  Fleischer.  Jahrg.  iii. 
lift.  1.  Berlin:  Janke.  London:  Nutt. 
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THE  WAR. 

rpHE  si i glit  successes  with  which  the  Afghan  campaign 
JL  has  begun  are  only  important  as  far  as  they  indicate 
the  foresight  and  readiness  of  the  Indian  Government. 
The  capture  of  Ali  Masjid  cost  some  valuable  lives  in  an 
ineffectual  attempt  to  occupy  one  of  the  heights  which 
command  the  fort.  Another  detachment  having  been 
more  fortunate  in  cutting  the  line  of  retreat,  the  garrison 
evacuated  the  place  with  the  loss  of  some  guns  and  tents 
and  of  a  few  prisoners.  The  generals  in  command  have 
probably,  while  they  were  waiting  for  the  declaration  of 
war,  determined  on  the  positions  to  be  taken  and  occupied 
in  preparation  for  a  forward  movement  in  the  spring. 
If  it  is  found  practicable  to  take  Jellalabad  before  a 
suspension  of  operations,  the  whole  of  the  Khyber 
Pass  will  be  in  the  possession  of  the  invading  army. 
There  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  neutrality  or  aid  of  the 
border  tribes  has  been  secured,  and  the  three  or  four 
months  of  winter  may  be  turned  to  good  account  in  the 
collection  of  stores  and  the  improvement  of  communi¬ 
cations  in  the  rear  of  the  army.  The  other  columns  have 
thus  far  encountered  no  serious  resistance.  It  is  not 
known  whether  the  siege  of  Candahar  will  be  at¬ 
tempted  before  the  end  of  the  autumn  campaign.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  anticipate  the  effect  on  the  Ameer’s  counsels 
of  the  actual  commencement  of  war,  but  perhaps 
some  illusions  which  may  have  affected  his  recent 
conduct  are  already  dispelled.  He  may  probably  have 
persuaded  himself,  not  without  plausible  grounds,  that  the 
English  Government  was  afraid  to  risk  collision  with  his 
Russian  patrons,  or  that  the  policy  of  England  was 
really  directed  by  Lord  Lawrence  and  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Since  the  rejection  of  his  overtures  in  1873  The  dis¬ 
like  of  England  which  he  had  previously  entertained 
has  been  largely  mingled  with  contempt.  He  has  now 
learnt  that  it  is  possible  to  exhaust  the  patience  of  a 
Government  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  defy  with 
impunity.  From  another  point  of  view,  a  check  at  the 
outset  of  the  campaign  may  have  seemed  to  him  tolerable 
and  almost  welcome.  Although  it  is  not  known  whether 
the  Russian  Government  has  entered  into  any  formal 
treaty  with  the  Ameer,  it  has  probably  assured  him  of 
protection.  The  case  has  now  arisen  in  which  any  pledges 
which  may  have  been  given  must  be  either  repudiated  or 
redeemed.  The  Ameer  will  be  fully  justified  in  demanding 
active  support,  with  the  alternative  of  submission  to  the 
Power  which  after  all  proves  to  be  the  stronger  and  more 
resolute.  The  Russian  journals  which  a  few  weeks  ago 
unanimously,  and  with  official  sanction,  proclaimed  the 
purpose  of  defending  Afghanistan  against  English  invasion, 
may  perhaps  have  convinced  the  Ameer  that  they  were 
entitled  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  Government  which 
permitted  and  instigated  their  violence.  General  Kauf- 
m Ann’s  extravagant  speech  at  Tashkend  offered  still  more 
direct  encouragement  to  resistance ;  yet,  if  Shere  Ali  is 
correctly  informed  on  the  shifting  politics  of  Europe,  he 
will  learn  that  the  Emperor,  who  through  his  Governor- 
General  threatened  immediate  war  in  Asia,  has  recently 
given  in  Europe  the  most  positive  assurances  of  his  in¬ 
tention  to  comply  with  the  obligations  of  treaties  and 
to  maintain  the  peace.  Notwithstanding  the  factious 
clamour  which  has  been  raised  in  England,  the 
advance  of  the  troops  on  the  day  which  had  previously 
been  fixed  was  a  prudent  and  even  a  pacific  measure. 


j  Tame  acquiescence  in  Russian  supremacy  at  Cabul  would, 
I  by  provoking  fresh  affronts,  have  ended  in  an  ultimate 
rupture,  at  a  time  when  Russia  might  have  been  more 
ready  than  at  present  for  war. 

Although  a  considerable  expenditure  is  necessarily  in¬ 
curred,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  preliminary  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  campaign  will  not  be  extraordinarily  costly. 
The  climate  will  render  active  operations  before  the  spring 
impossible ;  and,  except  perhaps  in  the  direction  of 
Candahar,  the  army  will  be  within  easy  reach  of  the 
frontier.  It  is  even  possible  that  during  the  compulsory 
truce  Shere  Ali  may  reconsider  his  prospects  of  success 
and  impunity ;  but  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  Viceroy  will 
not  compromise  the  dignity^  of  his  Government  and 
destroy  the  effect  of  a  vigorous  policy  by  allowing  any 
negotiation  for  compromise.  Most  of  all  is  any  discussion 
of  Afghan  affairs  with  the  Russian  Government  to  be  depre¬ 
cated  as  at  the  same  time  timid  and  dangerous.  In  his  late 
Proclamation,  the  Viceroy  has  rightly  and  boldly  announced 
the  determination  of  England  to  allow  no  intervention  by  any 
other  Power  in  Afghan  affairs.  The  principle  has  been 
recognized  on  several  occasions  by  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  its  maintenance  is  indispensable  to  the  security 
of  the  Indian  Empire.  It  is  not  necessary,  though  it  might 
be  just,  to  insist  at  St.  Petersburg  on  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Russian  Envoy  from  Cabul.  Shere  Ali,  and  not  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  must  be  convinced  by  material  argu¬ 
ments  that  the  continuance  of  the  mission  will  not  be 
allowed.  If  the  expedition  effects  the  purposes  for  which 
it  is  designed,  the  bluster  of  the  Russian  journals  and  the 
calculated  insolence  of  General  Kaufmann  will  not  have 
been  without  advantage.  In  that  event  the  Indian  Go¬ 
vernment  will  have  proved  not  only  that  it  can  punish  the 
contumacy  of  a  troublesome  neighbour,  but  also  that  it  has 
no  rival  to  fear  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Empire.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  difficult  political  and  military  questions  will 
arise,  even  after  a  campaign  has  been  successfully  con¬ 
cluded  ;  but  the  demand  of  eager  partisans  that  the  de¬ 
tailed  intentions  of  the  Government  should  be  immediately 
disclosed  is  absurdly  premature.  Amongst  other  objects, 
Lord  Beaconsfield’s  scientific  frontier  must  be  determined 
as  an  incidental  result,  and  not  as  the  main  object  of  a 
war.  In  general  such  precautions  must  be  taken  as  will 
prevent  a  renewal  of  recent  complications.  It  will  probably 
be  found  necessary  to  deprive  English  pedants  of  the 
opportunity  of  invoking  supposed  doctrines  of  inter¬ 
national  law  on  behalf  of  a  prince  who  will  perhaps  have 
become  even  less  nominally  independent  than  at  present. 
All  parties  are  agreed  that  a  permanent  occupation  of 
Afghanistan  will  be  undesirable,  though  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  to  retain  the  control 
of  the  mountain  passes.  A  limit  to  the  military  force 
and  to  the  diplomatic  competency  of  the  Ameer  may  be 
properly  imposed. 

Lord  Cranbrook’s  despatch  has  both  elucidated  tho 
cause  and  justified  the  prosecution  of  the  war ;  but  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson’s  paper  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  on 
the  Afghan  Crisis  is  still  more  instructive.  In  his  judg¬ 
ment,  the  unfriendly  feeling  of  the  Ameer  to  England  was 
first  produced  by  the  cold  and  discourteous  tone  of  Lord 
Lawrence’s  communications  ;  and  it  was  confirmed  by  the 
refusal  of  Lord  Mayo,  under  the  instructions  of  the  Home 
Government,  to  give  him  any  definite  promise  of  protec¬ 
tion.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  thinks  that  the  Envoy  who 
attended  Lord  Northbrook  in  1873  came  to  Simla  with  a 
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disposition  to  pick  a  quarrel.  It  is  nevertheless  unfor¬ 
tunate  that,  as  Lord  Ci:an brook  states,  the  Home  Govern¬ 
ment  was  less  Avilling  than  the  Viceroy  to  concede  any 
part  of  the  Ameer’s  demands.  After  1873  Siiere  Ali 
committed  a  series  of  unfriendly  acts,  including  “  raids  on 
“  the  frontier,  entire  stoppage  of  trade,  and  frequent  acts  of 
“  indignity  and  outrage.”  In  1876  he  rejected,  through 
his  Envoy  at  Peshawur,  concessions  offered  by  Sir  Lewis 
Pelly  of  more  than  the  demands  which  he  had  preferred 
in  1869  and  1873.  Since  that  time  he  has  inci’eased  his 
military  force,  massed  troops  on  the  English  frontier, 
made  preparations  for  a  religious  war,  and  corresponded 
for  the  purpose  with  Mahometan  border  chiefs  openly 
subsidized  by  the  English  Government.  Much  less  provo¬ 
cation  would  have  justified  a  rupture  ;  but  the  Ameer’s  con¬ 
duct  might  perhaps  have  been  overlooked  if  the  presence 
of  the  Russian  Envoy  at  Cabul  had  not  rendered  it  im¬ 
possible  to  decline  the  challenge.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson 
clearly  shows  that  the  Russian  mission  was  part  of  a  con¬ 
certed  scheme  of  hostility.  The  apportionment  of  blame 
to  Viceroys  and  Governments  may  now  have  only  a 
secondary  interest,  but  past  history  and  present  policy  are 
closely  connected.  When  it  is  said  that  the  alienation 
of  Shere  Ali  from  alliance  with  England  was  completed 
five  years  ago,  and  that  many  things  have  happened  in 
the  interval,  the  answer  is  that  it  is  as  necessary  now 
as  in  1873  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  controlling  Afghan 
policy  and  of  defending  Afghan  territory  against  Russian 
encroachment.  The  difference  between  the  two  occasions 
is  that  the  Government  of  1873  might  possibly  have  ob¬ 
tained  by  friendly  agreement  the  objects  which  the  actual 
Government  are  compelled  to  pursue  by  an  uncertain  and 
expensive  struggle.  Lord  Northbrook  was  instructed  to 
inform  the  Ameer  that  the  question  of  Russian  aggression 
was  not  imminent,  and  that aue  precautions  would  be  taken 
at  the  proper  time.  The  proper  time  has  rapidly  arrived  ; 
but  the  nature  of  the  precautions  to  be  taken  is  greatly 
altered.  The  late  Government,  perhaps  unintentionally, 
announced  a  purpose  which  some  of  its  members  and 
many  of  its  supporters  now  repudiate.  The  answer  given 
to  Shere  Ali  distinctly  implied  that  if  Russia  interfered 
in  Afghanistan  something  indefinite  would  be  done. 
A  Russian  Envoy  is  now  at  Cabul  employed  on  a 
mission  avowedly  hostile  to  England,  and  the 
Afghan  Committee  denounce  the  Government  for  doing 
anything.  Perhaps  Lord  Lawrence  and  those  whom  he 
unfortunately  condescends  to  lead  would  argue  that  the 
occasion  contemplated  was  a  hostile  demonstration  on  the 
part  of  Russia,  and  not  a  friendly  overture  to  the  ruler  of 
Cabul.  Yet  Indian  statesmen  have  not  been  in  the  habit 
of  objecting  to  the  advance  of  Russian  conquest  because  it 
might  be  injurious  to  Shere  Ali  or  to  other  neighbours  of 
the  Indian  Empire.  They  apprehended  designs  not 
against  Cabul,  but  against  India ;  and,  if  they  could  have 
exercised  a  choice,  they  would  assuredly  have  pre¬ 
ferred  a  Russian  invasion  of  Afg-hanistan  to  a  Russian 
alliance  with  Shere  Ali.  It  therefore  appears  either  that 
the  communication  of  1873  was  utterly  unmeaning,  or  that  it 
expressed  a  purpose  which  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the 
contention  of  the  Afghan  Committee.  It  might  or  might 
not  be  worth  while  to  dwell  on  the  miscarriage  of  five 
years  ago,  if  the  same  issue  were  not  more  summarily 
raised  by  the  reception  of  the  Russian  Envoy,  by  the 
refusal  to  receive  an  English  Mission,  and  generally  by  the 
Ameer’s  deliberate  preference  of  Russian  protection  to 
English  alliance. 


THE  MEETING  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

THE  motives  which  have  prompted  the  Government  to 
summon  Parliament  for  an  autumnal  Session  are  so 
obvious  and  so  unimpeachable,  that  no  one  can  allege  that 
any  other  course  could  have  been  properly  taken.  To  a 
considerable  portion  of  English  society  an  autumnal 
Session  involves  some  inconvenience,  but  the  inconveni¬ 
ence  is  of  a  very  trifling  character,  and  is  never  seriously 
put  forward  by  those  who  are  principally  concerned  as 
any  reason  for  avoiding  the  discharge  of  a  public  duty.  If 
it  is  right  that  Parliament  should  be  called  together  for 
the  autumn,  members  of  Parliament  are,  as  a  rule,  quite 
willing  to  attend.  It  is  now  right  that  Parliament  should 
meet  at  once  for  financial  and  political  reasons.  It  is  not 
merely  that  money  has  to  be  found  for  an  Afghan  war. 
Parliament  has  to  decide  not  only  what  money  shall  be 


supplied,  but  who  shall  supply  it.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances  that  have  arisen,  it  is  the  sole  arbiter  of  the 
demands  to  be  made  upon  India.  When  our  Indian 
troops  are  moved  beyond  the  Indian  frontier,  the 
ordinary  machinery  of  Indian  finance  is  suspended, 
and  a  totally  different  machinery  is  brought  into  play.  It 
is  no  longer  the  Secretary  of  State  and  his  Council  who 
decide  what  India  shall  pay  for  the  expedition ;  it  is  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament.  This  extraordinary  protection 
has  been  invented  for  the  humble  taxpayers  of  India  in 
order  to  guard  them  against  an  extraordinary  danger. 
They  are  not  to  be  made  the  victims  of  an  adventurous 
Viceroy,  or  of  a  Secretary  of  State  who  finds  himself  un¬ 
willingly  committed  to  an  adventure.  Parliament  itself 
steps  in  and  says  whether  they  are  to  bear  new  burdens 
or  not.  It  is  not  indeed  absolutely  necessary  that  Par¬ 
liament  should  at  once  be  called  together  to  decide  the 
question.  There  might  be  tiny  wars  technically  falling 
within  the  language  of  the  Act,  on  account  of  which  it 
would  be  ridiculous  that  Parliament  should  be  specially 
summoned ;  and  to  meet  such  cases  it  is  provided  that 
it  shall  be  enough  if  Parliament,  when  assembled  for 
other  purposes,  pronounces  its  judgment  within  a  limited 
time.  But  the  Afghan  war  is  by  no  means  a  little  war ; 
it  is,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the  most  serious  in  which 
Indian  troops  could  be  engaged.  And  the  protection 
of  the  natives  of  India  is  not  the  only  object 
of  this  arrangement  by  which  the  consideration  of  a  war 
beyond  the  frontier  is  submitted  directly  to  Parliament. 
There  are  Indian  wars  which  are  purely  Indian,  and  there 
are  others  which  may  properly  be  called  Imperial.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Afghan  war  is  of  the  latter  cha¬ 
racter.  It  is  part  of  a  general  resistance  to  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  Russia.  The  expense  of  such  a  war  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  borne  in  part  by  England.  No  authority  short 
of  that  of  Parliament  can  properly  pronounce  that  this  is 
so,  however  notorious  it  may  be.  English  taxpayers  are 
not  to  be  lightly  taxed  for  any  purposes  short  of  Imperial 
ones,  and  although  there  can  be  no  dispute  in  the  present 
case,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  cases  in  which  it  would  be  right 
that  there  should  be  much  discussion  and  hesitation  before 
Parliament  admitted  that  an  Indian  war  was  also  an  Impe¬ 
rial  one.  As  it  happens,  there  is  now  no  difficulty  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  deciding  that  India,  so  far  as  it  can  afford  to  pay, 
must  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  war,  or  that 
England  must  contribute  the  rest.  The  question  is  as 
to  the  respective  amounts  which  shall  be  furnished  by  the 
treasuries  of  England  and  India.  But  then  this  is  a 
question  of  the  highest  importance.  The  Ministry  has  to 
make,  and  Parliament  has  to  ratify  or  modify,  a  proposal 
which  shall  be  equally  just  to  the  two  countries,  and  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  difficult  it  is  to  frame  such  a  proposal  if 
any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  sketch  for  himself  what 
the  proportionate  contributions  should  be.  So  many 
puzzling  issues  are  involved,  that  it  will  be  much  easier 
to  hint  fill  at  the  proposal  of  the  Government  is  wrong 
than  to  suggest  any  other  less  free  to  objection. 

The  debate  on  the  Afghan  war  will,  however,  be  much 
more  of  a  political  than  of  a  financial  character,  and  it  is 
in  every  way  desirable  that  it  should  be  searching  and  ex¬ 
haustive.  It  is  unavoidable  that  it  should  be  somewhat 
personal  and  somewhat  coloured  by  party  feeling.  The 
debate  must  deal  with  the  past  and  the  future  as  well  as 
with  the  present,  and  if  Conservatives  contend  that  every¬ 
thing  right  has  been  done  by  Lord  Mayo  and  Lord  Lytton, 
Liberals  will  contend  that  nothing  wrong  was  done  by 
Lord  Lawrence  or  Lord  Northbrook.  It  is  idle  to  say 
that  we  are  in  for  the  present  war  and  can  gain  nothing  by 
raking  up  the  past.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  most  de¬ 
sirable  check  on  the  policy  of  each  successive  Viceroy  that 
he  should  know  that  on  great  occasions  and  on  Imperial 
issues  his  policy  may  at  any  time  be  reviewed  and  have 
to  be  defended  in  Parliament.  There  is  no  reason  that 
Lord  Lawrence  and  Lord  Northbrook  should  be  spared 
criticism  if  they  deserve  it.  They  are  perfectly  competent  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  and  will  be  able  to  say  what  they 
meant  and  why  they  meant  it.  It  is  contended  by 
their  critics  that  they  were  unwise  in  declining  to  interfere 
in  the  civil  wars  of  Afghanistan,  and  in  not  sufficiently 
appreciating  the  serious  dangers  of  Russian  aggression. 
If  their  critics  are  right  the  points  raised  are  of  such 
importance  that  no  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  ex- 
Viceroys  ought  to  baffle  Parliamentary  inquiry.  If  their 
critics  are  wrong,  the  country  will  gain  by  its  being  shown 
by  those  who  are  competent  to  show  it  that  the  attack  is 
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unfounded.  The  history  of  India  is  singularly  con¬ 
tinuous,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  questions  of  the  ! 
past  will  be  the  questions  of  the  future.  The  divisions 
that  will  take  place  are  of  minor  importance,  for  the  Go¬ 
vernment  is  sure  of  its  majorities.  But  the  business  of 
Parliament  is  not  only  to  divide,  but  to  discuss ;  and  it  is 
by  the  discussion  quite  as  much  as  by  the  division  that  the 
ultimate  policy  of  the  nation  is  to  be  determined.  If 
discussion  showed  that  the  really  wise  thing  for  England 
to  do  is  to  interfere  in  the  civil  wars  of  its  barbarous 
neighbours,  and  to  go  out  as  far  as  possible  to 
meet  the  advancing  Russians,  the  nation  would 
have  fixed  ideas,  instead  of  very  hazy  and  floating 
ideas,  on  these  momentous  points.  There  is  as  yet  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  Government  shares  the  views 
of  its  extreme  supporters.  In  some  directions  it  may 
seem  to  lean  towards  them,  while  in  others  it  leans  deci¬ 
sively  against  them.  But  the  Government  itself  will  take 
part  in  the  discussion,  and  will  influence  public  opinion. 
It  may  show  that  neither  of  the  rival  policies  is  quite 
right  or  quite  wrong,  and  it  may  suggest  a  third  which 
will  commend  itself  to  the  public.  Perhaps  on  no  occasion 
in  recent  years  has  there  been  so  great  a  scope  for  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Parliamentary  discussion  on  public  opinion.  For 
the  issue  is  one  of  which  ordinary  politicians  are  not  well 
qualified  to  speak.  It  is  a  time  when  statesmen  and 
Governors  must  have  their  say;  when  adequate  knowledge 
and  wide  views  and  a  sense  of  serious  responsibility  can 
alone  command  confidence  ;  and  when  those  who  think  of 
their  country  as  well  as  their  party  are  waiting  to  learn. 

There  will  be  at  the  opening  of  the  Session,  or  as  soon 
as  convenient  after  it,  the  usual  announcement  of  Ministe¬ 
rial  measures.  Whatever  they  may  be,  they  are  not  likely 
to  excite  much  interest.  The  Budget  will  provoke  real 
excitement  when  the  time  for  it  comes ;  but,  apart  from 
the  Budget,  the  projects  of  the  Government  will  not 
awaken  much  controversy.  The  Government  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  much ;  it  probably  does  not  wish  to  do  much, 
and  it  is  sure  to  be  able  to  do  less  than  it  wishes.  Its 
principal  woi’k  will  be  in  the  region  of  law.  It  may  be 
hoped  that  the  expectations  of  the  Chancellor  will  be  ful¬ 
filled,  and  that  the  next  Session  will  see  the  acceptance  by 
Parliament  of  the  new  Criminal  Code.  If  the  nation  is  to 
have  a  Criminal  Code  at  all,  its  best  chance  of  having  a 
good  one  is  to  accept  the  joint  product  of  Lord 
Blackburn,  Mr.  Justice  Lush,  and  Sir  James  Stephen. 
Recent  events,  too,  have  conspired  to  claim  for 
a  pet  measure  of  Lord  Cairns  a  more  eager  welcome 
than  it  has  hitherto  encountered.  He  has  been  ready 
with  a  new  Bankruptcy  Act  for  years,  but  he  could  never 
persuade  Parliament  that  it  was  worth  noticing.  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  is  a  very  dull  subject,  and  although  there  is  a 
general  understanding  that  our  bankruptcy  system  is 
extremely  defective,  it  seemed  hopelessly  wearisome  to 
spend  night  after  night  in  discussing  the  liabilities  and 
duties  of  such  unpleasant  people  as  insolvent  traders.  But 
insolvent  traders  have  recently  managed  to  concentrate  a 
large  share  of  public  attention  to  their  proceedings.  Too 
many  honest  families  have  been  ruined,  and  too  many 
gigantic  frauds  have  been  perpetrated,  to  admit  of  any 
further  indifference  as  to  how  insolvency  can  be  detected 
and  how  it  ought  to  be  dealt  with.  The  present  law 
may  be  described  as  a  system  by  which  every  resource 
of  ingenuity  has  been  exhausted  to  conceal  insolvency, 
to  protect  and  comfort  insolvents,  and  to  waste  in 
expenses  such  assets  as  they  may  possess.  A  system 
founded  on  totally  opposite  principles  would  now  have 
every  chance  of  being  eagerly  accepted.  Whether  the 
greatest  of  all  the  law  reforms  to  which  the  Government 
stands  pledged  will  now  be  seriously  proposed  is  unfortu¬ 
nately  doubtful.  The  more  Mr.  Cross  considers  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  instituting  a  Public  Prosecutor,  the  more  he  will 
become  aware  how  many  social  prejudices  and  interests  he 
would  have  to  combat.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  system  of  allowing  individuals  to  deal  with  crime  as 
they  please  has  many  attractions,  and  is  often  found  to 
be  excessively  convenient.  Within  the  last  few  days,  for 
example,  a  prosecutor  was  permitted  to  drop  a  case, 
although  there  was  no  attempt  to  deny  the  guilt  of  the 
prisoner,  on  the  express  ground  that,  if  the  prosecution  went 
on,  persons  of  high  distinction  would  be  exposed  to  a  very 
disagreeable  cross-examination.  It  is  obvious  that  a  system 
of  law  under  which  a  prosecutor  can  just  go  far  enough 
to  expose  and  ruin  an  offender,  and  yet  stop  short  of 
giving  his  distinguished  friends  the  trouble  of  appearing 


in  the  witness-box,  must  highly  commend  itself  to  persons 
of  good  social  standing.  The  institution  of  a  Public  Pro¬ 
secutor  would  put  an  end  to  arrangements  of  this  kind ; 
and  Mr.  Cross,  though  not  without  firmness,  is  still  very 
good-natured,  and  may  not  like  to  trifle  with  institu¬ 
tions  which  are  so  well  calculated  to  meet  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  persons  whom  he  has  many  social  and  political 
reasons  for  desiring  to  conciliate. 

O 


EX-MINISTERS  AND  TIIE  AFGHAN  QUESTION. 

HE  Afghan  Correspondence  contains  a  nearly  com¬ 
plete  history  of  the  relations  between  the  Indian 
Government  and  Shere  Ali.  It  is  clear  that  the  Ameer’s 
good-will  might  at  different  times  have  been  secured, 
though  it  may  still  be  doubted  whether  a  guarantee  of 
his  dynasty  could  have  been  prudently  given.  His  aliena¬ 
tion  was  rather  completed  than  caused  by  the  result 
of  the  Simla  negotiations  of  1873.  Lord  Salisbury,  on 
his  accession  to  office,  commenced  a  new  policy  by  urging 
on  the  Indian  Government  the  appointment  of  English 
agents  to  reside  at  different  points  in  Afghanistan  ;  but 
the  Ameer  had  already  formed  intimate  relations 
with  Russia ;  and  Sir  Lewis  Pelly’s  mission  had  no 
chance  of  success.  The  refusal  to  admit  English  agents 
would  perhaps  not  have  led  to  war,  but  for  the  reception 
of  the  Russian  Mission  at  Cabul.  It  seems  that  obstacles 
were  offered  on  the  frontier  to  the  advance  of  General 
Skoleteff,  but  as  the  Ameer  sent  orders  that  he  should  be 
welcomed,  the  opposition  was  probably  due  to  the  patriot¬ 
ism  of  subordinate  officers.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
policy  of  successive  Viceroys,  it  has  resulted  in  the  near 
approach  of  a  danger  which  had  generally  been  thought 
comparatively  remote.  The  question  for  Parliament  to 
decide  is  whether  Afghanistan  can  be  safely  surrendered 
to  Russia.  The  increased  bitterness  which  has  lately  been 
introduced  into  political  controversy  is  strongly  exem¬ 
plified  in  Mr.  Childers’s  speech  and  in  the  Duke  of 
Argyll’s  letter.  Both  ex-Ministers,  with  a  want  of  cour¬ 
tesy  which  has  hitherto  been  unusual,  accuse  Lord  Cran- 
brook,  not  of  careless  inaccuracy,  but  of  deliberate 
misrepresentation.  Even  if  Mr.  Childers  had  ground  for 
complaining  that  the  quotations  from  despatches  were 
incomplete,  incorrect,  and  even  misleading,  he  ought 
not  to  have  said  that  they  were  disingenuous.  As  the  des¬ 
patches  are  now  published,  Lord  Cranbrook  would  have 
committed  a  suicidal  act  of  indiscretion  if  he  had  inten¬ 
tionally  misrepresented  their  purport.  The  fact  appears 
to  be  that  Lord  Cranbrook  quoted  the  language  and 
understood  the  meaning  of  the  Government  of  1873 
correctly ;  bnt  he  ought  to  have  observed  that  Lord 
Northbrook  placed  a  liberal  interpretation  on  the  vague 
instructions  which  he  received.  The  Secretary  of  India 
had  only  assured  him  that  the  Government  would  adhere 
to  its  established  policy.  Lord  Northbrook,  with  elabo¬ 
rate  and  minnte  limitations  to  the  promise,  orally 
undertook  in  certain  contingencies  to  assist  the  Ameer 
with  arms  and  money,  and,  if  necessary,  with  troops. 
After  the  answer  had  been  given  to  the  Afghan  Envoy, 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  his  colleagues  approved  the 
conduct  of  the  Viceroy;  but  perhaps  the  sanction  would 
have  been  more  cordially  given  if  Lord  Northbrook’s 
undertaking  had  been  as  indefinite  as  their  own.  If  Sir 
H.  Rawlinson  is  well  informed,  undue  importance  has 
been  attached  to  the  episode  of  the  Simla  negotiations  in 
1873.  In  his  opinion,  the  representative  of  the  Ameer 
came  to  the  interview  in  an  unfriendly  temper,  without 
any  serious  desire  to  conclude  an  arrangement.  The 
Ameer’s  repeated  demonstrations  of  ill-will  from  that  time 
forward  had  them  origin  in  causes  anterior  to  the  Simla 
meeting.  Both  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  Mr.  Childers 
find  it  convenient  to  pass  over  the  transactions  of  the  next 
three  years,  because  they  have  persuaded  themselves  that 
Sir  Lewis  Pelly’s  proposals  at  Peshawur  furnished  Shere 
Ali  with  a  new  ground  of  offence. 

The  unwonted  irritation  which  finds  vent  in  Mr. 
Childers’s  censure  of  Lord  Cranbrook  is  not  exclusively 
directed  against  a  political  opponent.  A  more  unprovoked 
and  more  inexcusable  attack  is  made  on  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
who  is  guilty  of  having  three  or  four  years  ago  addressed 
a  confidential  Memorandum  to  the  India  Office  in 
support  of  a  policy  of  which  Mr.  Childers  dis¬ 
approves.  No  more  lucid  or  instructive  document 
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lias  been  published  during  the  present  controversy ;  yet 
Mr.  Childeks  holds  up  to  the  ridicule  of  a  provincial 
audience  “  the  Chauvinism  of  a  second-rate  Indian  official.” 
Mr.  Childers  is  an  able,  industrious,  and  useful  public 
servant,  and  it  may  be  added  that  he  generally  observes 
the  rules  of  moderation  and  good  taste  ;  but  it  involves 
no  disrespect  to  his  character  and  career  to  say  that,  in 
default  of  opportunity,  his  services  cannot  be  compared 
to  those  of  the  statesman  whom  he  treats  with  contempt. 
On  Indian  questions  more  especially  it  would  be  absurd  to 
place  the  authority  of  a  clever  English  politician  on  the 
same  level  with  that  of  one  of  the  most  widely  experienced 
and  most  successful  of  Eastern  administrators.  Having 
held  posts  only  below  the  highest,  Sir  Bartle  Frere  is  a 
second-rate  Indian  official  in  the  sense  that  he  has  not 
been  Governor-General  of  India.  If  he  had  been  appointed 
to  that  office  on  any  recent  vacancy,  the  selection  would 
have  commanded  general  approval.  Even  if  he  were 
likely  to  wish  to  answer  Mr.  Childers’s  ill-considered 
accusation,  he  is  at  present  employed  in  protecting  a  vast 
colonial  territory  against  a  formidable  attack  of  savage 
tribes.  No  public  man  could  be  named  to  whom  the  cant 
nickname  of  Chauvinist  could  be  more  unfitly  applied. 
The  former  ruler  of  Scinde,  when  the  administration  of 
that  great  province  was  organized  after  the  conquest,  the 
present  Governor- General  of  Sonth  Africa,  may  regard 
with  equanimity  Mr.  Childers’s  statement  that  he  is  a 
second-rate  official  and  a  pugnacious  braggart. 

Neither  the  Duke  of  Argyll  nor  Mr.  Childers  lays 
sufficient  stress  on  the  real  causes  and  on  the  main  justifi¬ 
cation  of  the  war.  In  Sir  H.  Rawlinson’s  judgment, 
the  Ameer  had  given  abundant  provocation  before  his  late 
■  defiance  of  England  ;  but  it  would  perhaps  have  been  pru¬ 
dent  to  disregard  his  hostile  demonstrations  but  for  his 
reception  of  the  Russian  Envoy  at  Cabul.  It  is  now 
admitted  that  the  Mission  was  part  of  a  scheme  for  an 
armed  demonstration  against  the  Government  of  India.  It 
seems  that  a  proposed  expedition  of  the  Armenian  or 
Caucasian  army,  under  General  Loris  Melikoff,  to  the 
borders  of  India  had  been  considered  too  difficult  and  ex¬ 
pensive.  An  advance  from  Turkestan  had  been  preferred, 
and  General  Kaufmann,  marching  in  person  with  the  main 
body  from  Tashkend,  was  only  stopped  in  nonsequence  of 
the  signature  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  Although  the 
column  returned  to  Tashkend,  General  Skoleteff,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  original  plan,  continued  his  journey  to 
Cabul,  and  having  been  honourably  received,  he  left  on 
bis  departure  five  Russian  officers  to  drill  the  Afghan 
levies.  If  it  is  true  that  he  arrived  on  the  ioth  of  August, 
he  must  have  known  before  he  left  the  Russian  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  It  seems  also 
probable  that  General  Kaufmann’s  inflammatory  harangue 
was  delivered  after  the  return  of  General  Skoleteff  from 
Cabul.  The  Government  of  India  was  probably  informed 
of  all  these  transactions  before  admission  into  the  Afghan 
territory  for  an  English  Envoy  was  formally  demanded. 
It  seems  by  Lord  Cranbrook’s  despatch  that  the  Viceroy 
had  not  anticipated  a  refusal.  In  any  event  the  country 
will  probably  agree  with  Sir.  H.  Rawlinson  that  it  was 
right  to  accept  the  challenge.  The  Duke  of  Argyll 
holds  that  it  is  impossible  to  allow  Russian  influence  to 
preponderate  in  Afghanistan ;  yet  continued  inaction  would 
have  been  equivalent  to  acquiescence  in  the  reduction  of 
the  Ameer  to  the  condition  of  a  Russian  dependent. 

The  recrimination  which  has  for  some  time  past 
occupied  the  columns  of  newspapers  will  probably  be 
prolonged  into  the  approaching  Session  ;  but  it  may  be 
hoped  that  Parliament  will  not  allow  personal  disputes  to 
divert  attention  from  the  gravest  questions  of  policy.  It 
is  not  disputed  that  the  troubles  on  the  North-Western 
frontier  of  India  have  been  caused  by  Russia  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  diverting  the  attention  of  England  from  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  Berlin  Treaty.  Notwithstanding  the  avowed 
intention  of  the  Emperor  to  discharge  his  obliga¬ 
tions  in  good  faith,  his  principal  representatives  in 
Europe  and  Asia  express  in  public  their  contempt  for  the 
treaty,  or  threaten  the  war  against  England  which  the 
Berlin  covenants  were  intended  to  avert.  Suspicious 
negotiations  between  Russia  and  Austria  are  said  to  have 
resulted  in  affected  disbelief  of  the  intention  or  of 
the  ability  of  Turkey  to  execute  the  treaty.  Obstacles 
to  a  settlement  are  created  or  promoted  by  Russian 
agents  in  the  form  of  local  insurrections  against 
the  Porte.  According  to  one  account,  Count  An- 
drassy  has  assented  to  the  Russian  claim  that  the 


stipulations  of  San  Stefano  are  to  be  walid,  except  as  far 
as  they  are  expressly  revoked  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 
While  intrigue  becomes  more  and  more  complicated  in 
European  Turkey,  General  Kaufmann  has  presented  to  his 
Government  a  memoir  on  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from 
an  English  occupation  of  Afghanistan.  It  is  added  that 
the  opinion  of  the  person  who  is  best  acquainted  with  the 
affairs  of  Central  Asia  has  produced  a  profound  effect  at 
Livadia  or  at  St.  Petersburg.  Russian  newspapers  are 
now  allowed  to  announce  that  Russia  will  interfere  in  aid 
of  Afghanistan,  if  any  movement  is  made  which  may  be 
supposed  to  menace  Turkestan.  It  is  even  added  that 
the  occupation  of  Quetta  is  in  itself  a  violation  of  the 
rights  of  Russia.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
a  resolute  prosecution  of  the  war  which  has  already 
begun  may  not  offer  the  best  security  against  an  open 
rupture  with  a  more  formidable  enemy.  Russia  never 
withdraws  pretensions  except  in  deference  to  opposition. 
There  are  many  reasons  why  the  Emperor  should  deprecate 
a  war  with  England  ;  but,  if  he  and  his  advisers  determine 
to  run  the  risk,  they  will  not  be  conciliated  by  any 
possible  concession. 


AMERICAN  RESUMPTION. 

HE  Government  of  the  United  States  seems  to  be  in 
earnest  in  its  determination  to  resume  specie  pay¬ 
ments  ;  but  some  doubt  is  still  entertained  whether  it  will 
effect  its  object  at  the  time  fixed  by  law.  The  most 
important  condition  of  the  process  is  satisfied  by  the 
approximate  disappearance  of  the  premium  on  gold.  The 
paper  currency  has  naturally  increased  in  value  through 
the  expectation  that  it  will  soon  become  convertible.  The 
banks  of  New  York  have  taken  measures  which  are  in¬ 
tended  to  facilitate  resumption,  and  also  to  counteract  the 
policy  of  Mr.  Blaine’s  Silver  Act.  They  have  announced 
the  discontinuance  of  special  gold  accounts,  by  reserving 
to  themselves  the  right  to  repay  in  legal  tender  notes 
sums  deposited  in  gold.  Gold  cheques  will  no  longer  be 
exchanged  at  the  Clearing  House ;  and  balances  will  be 
settled  at  the  discretion  of  the  payer  either  in  notes. or  in 
gold.  Deposits  of  silver  dollars  will  only  be  received  under 
special  contract  to  repay  the  amount  in  the  same  metal  j 
and  no  Clearing  House  balances  will  be  received  in  silver 
except  in  trifling  sums.  As  it  is  said  that  the  resolutions 
of  the  banks  have  been  concerted  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  approved  by  the  Attorney-General,  it 
may  be  supposed  that  they  assume  to  themselves  no  powers 
which  are  not  legal ;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
the  claimants  of  balances  at  the  Clearing  House  can  refuse 
payment  in  a  coin  which  is  expressly  declared  to  be  a  legal 
tender.  Perhaps  a  dissentient  bank  might,  if  it  invested  on 
its  extreme  legal  right,  be  excluded  from  the  privileges  of  the 
Clearing  House.  The  refusal  to  receive  deposits  of  silverto  be 
repaid  in  notes  or  gold  is  both  reasonable  and  within  the 
competence  of  the  banks.  It  would  be  a  ruinous  business 
to  receive  83  cents  with  the  obligation  to  pay  100  cents 
to  the  depositor ;  but  it  might  have  been  supposed  that 
bankers,  like  other  debtors,  could,  without  special  con¬ 
tract,  discharge  their  liabilities  in  any  coin  authorized  by 
law.  The  public  announcement  by  the  powerful  body  of  New 
York  bankers  that  they  will  thwart  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power  the  deliberate  policy  of  Congress,  furnishes  a  striking 
comment  on  the  measure  by  which  the  silver  dollar  was 
once  more  made  a  legal  tender.  It  is  indeed  said  that  the 
“  dollar  of  the  fathers,”  as  the  coin  is  called  by  senti¬ 
mental  speculators,  had  been  demonetized  by  an  oversight 
at  a  time  when,  through  the  appreciation  of  silver  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  gold,  the  dollar  had  already  disappeared  from  cir¬ 
culation.  The  discovery  of  the  Nevada  mines  and  the 
contemporaneous  substitution  of  gold  for  silver  in  the 
currency  of  the  German  Empire  reversed  the  comparative 
value  of  the  metals  and  suggested  the  possibility  of  a 
partial  repudiation  of  debts.  The  banks  are  right  in  de¬ 
feating  the  attempt  if  they  are  strong  enough  ;  but  it 
seems  scarcely  probable  that  their  present  opposition  will 
be  wholly  successful. 

The  American  advocates  of  a  double  standard,  if  they 
were  not  convinced  by  the  arguments  of  European  dele¬ 
gates  at  the  Paris  Conference,  must  at  least  have  satis¬ 
fied  themselves  that  their  favourite  system  is  not  likely  to 
be  generally  adopted.  In  England,  once  more  fertile  than 
other  countries  of  various  theories  of  currency,  there  has 
for  some  time  past  been  no  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
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maintenance  of  a  gold  standard,  and  on  the  mischief 
arising  from  issues  of  inconvertible  notes.  There  might, 
perhaps,  be  similar  unanimity  in  America  but  for  the 
various  and  conflicting  interests  created  by  a  suspension  ot 
specie  payments,  which  has  now  lasted  nearly  eighteen 
years.  At  one  time  the  premium  on  gold  was  so  high 
that  resumption  seemed  to  be  indefinitely  distant ;  and 
public  and  private  debtors  were  tempted  to  discharge 
their  liabilities  in  a  depreciated  currency.  As  the  premium 
diminished,  sounder  doctrines  gradually  prevailed  ;  and  at 
last  Congress  was  induced  to  fix  a  definite  date  for  resumption. 
There  is°  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a  return  to  specie  pay¬ 
ments  will  involve  the  distress  which  was  caused  to  some 
classes  when  a  similar  operation  was  effected  in  England 
sixty  years  ago.  To  a  later  generation  it  is  evident  that 
the  measure  was  indispensable,  and  that  the  difficulty 
would  only  have  been  increased  by  postponement.  The 
American  National  Debt  is  far  smaller  in  proportion  to  the 
national  resources  than  the  English  debt  at  the  end  of  the 
French  war ;  and  the  interest  has,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  dishonest  factions,  always  been  paid  in  gold. 
Private  contracts  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  short  date,  so 
that  the  payments  for  which  they  provide  are  made  m 
currency  of  the  value  which  was  assumed  by.botli  parties 
when  they  made  their  bargain.  Economists,  _  men  of 
business,  and  politicians  of  administrative  experience  aie 
almost  all  anxious  to  accelerate  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments ;  but  the  ultimate  decision  rests  with  the  con¬ 
stituencies,  and  indirectly  with  their  advisers,  who  are  not 
always  either  wise  or  honest. 

The  agitation  for  the  permanent  institution  of  green¬ 
backs  as°a  legal  tender  had  become  weaker  and  weaker  as 
debtors  had  less  to  gain  by  the  use  of  a  currency  which  was 
rising  to  a  level  with  gold.  To  the  surprise  even  of  the 
promoters  of  the  movement,  it  was  found  that  a  more 
heavily  depreciated  substitute  might  be  found  foi  gold. 
Payment  in  silver  would  sound  more  substantial  and  more 
respectable  than  payment  in  paper  ;  and  interested  dema- 
o-oo-ues  knew  that  they  would  not  appeal  in  vain  to  popular 
ignorance  on  behalf  of  the  ill-used  “  dollar  of  the  fathers. 
The  Silver  Bill  was  accordingly  passed  over  the  veto  of  the 
President  by  both  branches  of  the  Legislature.  As  the  law 
now  stands,  resumption  would  involve  the  convertibility  of 
Government  notes,  not  into  the  coin  which  they  were  in¬ 
tended  to  represent,  but  into  silver,  which  is  by  13  percent, 
less  valuable  than  the  gold  for  which  it  is  supposed  to 
be  an  equivalent.  The  holder  of  greenbacks  may  possibly 
prefer  his  present  condition.  It  is  said  that  the  Cabinet 
has  under  consideration  a  scheme  for  altering  the  nominal 
and  inaccurate  valuation  of  silver  in  comparison  with 
gold ;  but  there  is  little  reason  to  hope  that  such  a 
measure  would  receive  the  assent  of  Congress.  In  the 
meantime,  it  will  be  difficult  to  effect  resumption,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  deprive  greenbacks  of  their  quality  of 
legal  tender.  Even  if  the  new  House  of  Representatives 
were  converted  to  economic  orthodoxy,  the  Senate,  which 
passed  the  Silver  Bill  by  a  majority  of  more  than  two- 
thirds,  has  not  since  been  materially  altered  in  its  com¬ 
position. 

Both  Houses  are  controlled  by  the  Democrats,  and  a 
large  section  of  the  party  has  always  inclined  to  projects 
of  inflation  ;  but  there  has  always  been  a  minority  which 
has  supported  a  just  and  reasonable  policy  on  currency.  The 
Republicans,  of  whom  many  had  wavered  when  the  silver 
agitation  seemed  popular,  have  since  discovered  that  the 
supporters  of  depreciation  were  rather  noisy  than  powerful. 
The  sounder  portion  of  the  constituency  has  taken  alarm 
at  the  revolutionary  follies  which  were  often  associated 
with  movements  tending  to  depreciation.  The  defeat  of 
General  Butler  and  of  his  singular  Californian  ally  in 
the  contest  for  the  Governorship  of  Massachusetts 
reassured  alarmists  and  proselytes  who  were  ready 
to  join  the  stronger  side.  An  unlimited  issue  of 
greenbacks  was  only  one  of  the  bribes  by  which 
Butler  and  Kearney  sought  to  purchase  the  will 
of  the  rabble ;  but  the  majority,  which  rejected  the 
unscrupulous  agitator,  may  be  regarded  as  hostile  to  de¬ 
preciation.  Throughout  the  Northern  States  the  associated 
Greenback  and  Labour  factions  have  proved  unexpectedly 
weak.  The  working-men  themselves  perhaps  distrust  the 
flatterers  who  pretend  to  represent  their  interests ;  and, 
fortunately  for  the  American  nation,  there  are  few  consti¬ 
tuencies  in  which  the  majority  depends  for  subsistence  on 
weekly  wages.  Owners  of  property,  large  and  small,  are 


quick  to  recognize  the  taint  of  communism  in  political 
theories ;  and  they  have  observed  that,  during  the  late 
contest,  projects  of  spoliation  always  included  plans 
for  deteriorating  the  currency.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  measures  of  the  New  York  banks,  which 
may  probably  be  adopted  in  other  great  commercial  cities, 
will  have  the  effect  of  bringing  greenbacks  to  a 
level  with  gold.  The  object  would  be  attained  with  com¬ 
parative  ease  if  complications  had  not  been  introduced  by 
the  establishment  of  a  double  standard.  But  for  the 
operation  of  the  Silver  Bill,  greenbacks  might  readily  and 
safely  be  made  convertible  as  soon  as  it  was  indifferent 
to  a  creditor  whether  payment  was  made  in  gold  or  in 
paper.  The  refusal  of  the  banks  to  facilitate  the  use  of 
silver  may  perhaps  render  the  new  currency  so  incon¬ 
venient  that  the  use  of  it  will  be  avoided  in  business  trans¬ 
actions,  except  where  some  gain  is  to  be  made  by 
preferring  it  to  greenbacks.  No  man  can  be  compelled  to 
take  silver  but  in  payment  of  a  debt ;  but  the  exception  is 
undoubtedly  comprehensive. 


THE  COUNT  OF  CHAMBORD. 

THE  Count  of  CHAMBORD  is  at  once  the  glory  and 
the  despair  of  the  Royalist  party  in  France.  The 
letters  which  he  occasionally  addresses  to  one  or  other  of 
his  subjects  are  always  dignified  ;  but  unfortunately  they 
are  always  written  as  though  to  prove  that  to  labour  for 
his  restoration  is  to  labour  for  an  impossibility.  It  must 
be  with  sinking  of  heart  that  a  Legitimist  politician  opens 
one  of  these  testimonies  of  Royal  favour.  He  must  feel 
sure  beforehand  that  the  communication  will  be  in  every 
way  worthy  of  a  King  m  exile,  and  that  it  will  at  th  c 
same  time  make  it,  if  possible,  more  certain  than  it  was 
before  that  he  will  never  be  anything  else  than  a  King  in 
exile.  The  only  time  in  the  Count  of  Chambord’s  life 
when  he  fell  below  the  level  of  his  character  and  antece¬ 
dents  was  during  the  brief  interval  when  his  restoration 
seemed  on  the  point  of  being  accomplished.  The  intrigues 
of  October  1873  threatened  to  commit  the  King  to  a 
policy  of  compromise  and  concession.  He  had  the  good 
sense,  however,  not  to  be  carried  away  by  the  near  pro¬ 
spect  of  a  throne,  and  his  action  in  the  matter  of  the  flag 
marked  his  return  to  that  more  consistent  attitude  which 
he  has  maintained  ever  since.  His  descents  into  the  arena 
of  politics  now  usually  take  the  shape  of  a  specific  de¬ 
claration  of  his  agreement  with  some  more  than  usually 
pronounced  expression  of  political  or  religious  reaction. 
When  some  more  than  commonly  imprudent  speech  has 
been  made  by  a  Legitimist  orator,  and  the  wiser  heads  of 
the  party  are  considering  how  they  can  decently  disown  it, 
the  Count  of  Chambord  is  usually  ready  with  a  letter  in 
which  the  points  which  his  more  prudent  partisans  are  most 
anxious  to  keep  in  the  background  are  specially  invested  with 
Royal  approbation.  He  would  be  an  annoying  sovereign 
even  if  his  followers  included  none  but  Legitimists ;  but 
when  he  rules  over  Orleanists  as  well,  the  secret  irritation 
which  his  letters  cause  must  be  all  the  more  intense.  Even 
a  Legitimist  may  fairly  feel  injured  when  he  sees  some 
house  of  cards  which  the  leaders  of  the  party  have  care¬ 
fully  built  up  swept  away  by  the  sovereign  for  whose  use 
and  benefit  it  was  intended.  But  the  Orleanist  has  to 
swallow  the  still  more  bitter  reflection  that  these  very  acts 
of  the  Count  of  Chambord  would  have  been  so  much  party 
capital  if  the  constitutional  Royalists  had  remained  a 
separate  organization.  What  they  have  now  to  explain 
away  or  to  be  silent  about,  they  would  then  have  been  able 
to  put  forward  as  an  additional  reason  for  preferring  the 
Count  of  Paris  to  the  Count  of  Chambord.  It  is  a  singular 
instance  of  a  pretender  who  is  far  less  anxious  to  return  to 
France  than  his  friends  are  to  recall  him.  If  the  Count  of 
Chambord  wished  to  be  King  of  France,  he  could  not  be 
complimented  on  his  choice  of  means  to  become  so.  But, 
as  regards  his  choice  of  ends,  he  is  a  much  wiser  man  than 
his  partisans  are  willing  to  allow.  Few  positions  would 
be  less  pleasant  than  the  one  which  Legitimist  enthusiasm 
wishes  to  assign  him,  and  the  Count  of  Chambord  is 
evidently  determined  not  to  try  for  a  crown  until  he  has 
much  better  evidence  than  he  has  at  present  that  his 
head  will  lie  easy  under  the  weight. 

The  letter  to  M.  de  Mun  makes  this  very  clear.  It  is  from 
first  to  last  a  declaration  that  the  Count  of  Chambord 
|  does  not  want  to  reign  over  Frenchmen  until  he  is  certain 
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that  Frenchmen  want  him  to  reign  over  them.  I  am 
confident,  he  says,  that  truth  will  save  us,  but  it  must  bo 
the  whole  truth,  and  the  whole  truth  is  that  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  must  bo  undone.  M.  de  Mun  had  made  it  clear 
enough  in  the  speech  which  has  called  forth  his  sovereign’s 
praise  what  the  Revolution  is.  It  is  a  social  and  political 
dogma  “  which  pretends  to  found  society  on  the  rule  of 
“  man  instead  of  on  the  rule  of  God,  on  the  supremacy  of 
“  human  reason  instead  of  on  the  Divine  law.”  The  Revolu¬ 
tion  did  not  begin  in  1789.  It  was  anticipated  in  the 
rationalist  philosophy,  in  the  decrees  of  Parliaments  ex¬ 
pelling  monks  from  France,  in  the  spirit  of  the  legists 
which  had  got  possession  of  the  nation.  This  is  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  intelligible  statement  of  the  end  which  the  counter¬ 
revolution,  of  which  M.  de  Mun  is  an  apostle,  has 
in  view.  It  does  not  want  to  see  specific  abuses  reproduced, 
but  it  does  want  to  see  every  safeguard  against  their  in¬ 
troduction  removed.  The  antagonism  between  the  tem¬ 
poral  and  spiritual  powers  in  which  Frenchmen  before  the 
Revolution  saw  the  only  hope  of  keeping  any  liberties 
intact  is  to  be  at  an  end.  The  King  will  not  protect  his 
subjects  against  the  Church,  and  the  Church  will  not  pro¬ 
tect  her  subjects  against  the  King.  It  is  not  until  this 
salutary  state  of  things  is  restored  in  France  that  the  Count 
will  have  anything  to  say  to  the  Crown.  “God,”  he  says, 
“  must  return  as  Master  that  I  may  reign  as  King.”  lie 
will  only  come  back,  that  is  to  say,  when  a  radical  change 
in  the  feeling  of  the  nation  has  made  his  return  natural  and 
inevitable.  He  will  be  the  King  of  the  counter-revolution, 
or  he  will  not  be  King  at  all. 

The  Count  of  Chambord  had  probably  an  object  in 
writing  this  letter  beyond  the  obvious  one  of  putting  it  on 
record  that  he  agreed  with  M.  DE  Mun.  That  ardent 
drum  ecclesiastic  has  made  many  speeches  before,  and  will 
probably  make  many  again,  which  have  an  equal  claim 
with  this  one  to  be  marked  with  the  Royal  approval.  In 
making  choice  of  an  occasion  for  honouring  M.  de  Mun 
the  Count  of  Chambord  may  also  have  had  in  view  the 
discrediting  some  of  M.  de  Mun’s  opponents.  Recent 
attacks  upon  the  Revolution  have  called  forth  a  remon¬ 
strance  from  a  very  distinguished  French  Catholic,  M.  de 
Falloux  ;  and,  if  this  remonstrance  were  let  pass  without 
notice,  it  might  appear  as  though  the  issue  between  the 
Revolution  and  the  counter-revolution  were  an  open 
question  among  French  Royalists.  The  Count  of  Cham- 
bord’s  letter  is  an  intimation  that  such  views  as  M.  de 
Falloux’s  are  altogether  outside  the  limits  of  decent 
belief.  M.  de  Falloux  has  not  told  the  French  nation 
the  whole  truth.  He  disclaims  all  thought  of  un¬ 
doing  the  work  of  the  Revolution,  whereas  it  is  the 
first  condition  of  any  change  for  the  better  in  France  that 
the  work  of  the  Revolution  should  be  undone.  Neither 
the  King  nor  the  Church,  according  to  the  Count  of 
Chambord,  can  make  terms  with  1789.  The  atmosphere 
of  that  time  was  altogether  antagonistic  to  the  principles, 
theological,  political,  and  social,  which  alone  can  work  the 
salvation  of  France.  It  needs  a  counter-revolution  to 
regain  for  them  their  old  authority,  and  consequently 
every  attempt  at  reconciling  the  principles  of  1789  with 
the  principles  which  1789  dethroned  must  necessarily  be 
a  failure.  The  Count  of  Chambord  will  be  no  accomplice 
in  any  such  folly.  France  must  be  told  the  full  extent 
ol  her  fall,  in  order  that  she  may  know  from  how  far  back 
the  reform  which  can  raise  her  again  is  to  be  dated. 

It  is  a  hopeless  state  of  things  so  far  as  regards  the 
immediate  prospects  of  the  Royalist  party.  Under 
any  circumstances  their  position  would  be  sufficiently 
unsatisfactory,  but  this  letter  from  the  Count  of  Chambord 
introduces  a  new  source  of  embarrassment.  The  reac¬ 
tionary  party  in  France  is,  and  must  be  if  it  is  to  retain 
the  faintest  chance  of  success,  a  composite  party.  Of  this 
composite  party  the  Legitimists  are  probably  the  largest 
and  the  most  important  element ;  and,  so  far  as  the 
Bonapartists  and  the  Orleanists  make  common  cause  with 
them,  it  must  be  on  the  theory  that  they  are  content  to 
accept  a  Legitimist  victory — if  that  should  be  the  result  of 
the  coalition — as,  at  all  events,  an  improvement  on  the  pre¬ 
sent  order  of  things.  Now,  so  long  as  the  Count  of  Cham¬ 
bord  lives,  a  Legitimist  victory  must  be  in  a  great  de¬ 
gree  a  victory  of  the  principles  on  which  alone  he  will 
consent  to  be  victorious,  and  what  these  principles  are  is 
shown  in  his  letter  to  M.  de  Mun.  Roughly,  they  embody 
what  is  known  by  Frenchmen  as  clericalism,  and  the 
Bonapartists  and  Orleanists  will  have  to  explain  what  they 
have  in  common  with  a  party  which  thus  identifies  itself 


with  a  cause  which,  more  than  any  other,  is  distasteful  to 
Frenchmen.  This  is  the  position  in  which  the  Count  of 
Chambord  s  letter  has  placed  two  large  sections  of  French 
Conservatism,  and  a  very  awkward  position  it  is 


ROUMANIA. 

'T'HE  sorrows  and  trials  of  Roumania  are  so  far  at  an 
-L  end  that  the  Russians  have  at  length  permitted  the 
troops  of  Prince  Charles  to  enter  the  Dobrudja.  A  pro¬ 
clamation  has  been  issued  by  the  Prince,  in  which  he 
assures  his  new  subjects  that  the  Roumanians  enter,  not  as 
conquerors,  but  as  friends  and  brothers,  and  that  all  creeds 
shall  be  equally  respected.  Somehow,  too,  the  Dobrudja 
is  only  being  restored  to  Roumania ;  and  such  is  the  elas¬ 
ticity  of  history,  that  all  the  little  States  which  are  carving 
up  1  urkey  easily  show  that  they  are  only  coming  into 
their  own  again.  In  whatever  capacity  they  themselves 
may  regard  the  transfer  of  which  they  have  been  made 
the  involuntary  subjects,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dobrudja 
will  probably  have  no  cause  to  regret  their  fate.  The 
Roumanians  are  not  likely  to  be  oppressive,  and  they  are 
sure  to  give  the  Dobrudja  a  better  opportunity  of 
developing  its  resources  than  it  ever  has  had  be¬ 
fore.  Prince  Charles  possesses  a  respectable  army,  and 
his  army  will  be  strong  enough  to  maintain  order  in 
his  new  possessions.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  fear 
that  because  the  Roumanians  oppress  Jews  they  will  also 
oppress  Mahommedans.  The  Jews  have  been  oppressed 
partly  because  they  have  been  for  ages  an  object  of  loath¬ 
ing  to  the  Roumanians  among  whom  they  have  lived, 
partly  because  their  religion  has  sufficient  points  of 
contact  with  Christianity  to  arouse  theological  animosity, 
and  principally  because  the  Jews  have  long  vexed  the 
Roumanians  by  outwitting  them.  The  Mahommedans 
of  the  Dobrudja  will  be  all  in  a  corner  of  the  Principality, 
so  that  the  mass  of  the  Roumanians  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  them ;  their  religion  is  a  thing  apart,  and  so 
exciting  little  hostility;  and  they  are  not  at  all  likely 
to  be  sharper  in  trade  than  their  new  brethren.  It  is 
true  that  the  Roumanians  did  not  wish  to  have  the 
Dobrudja,  and  would  have  much  preferred  to  retain 
Bessarabia.  Bat  this  was  chiefly  because  they  justly 
resented  the  mode  in  which  Bessarabia  was  taken 
from  them.  In  itself  the  Dobrudja  would  appear  to 
be  the  more  valuable  possession.  One  of  the  results  of 
the  recent  war  was  to  explode  the  ideas  so  long  enter¬ 
tained  as  to  the  uses  of  the  Danube.  It  proved  valueless 
as  a  military  defence,  and  it  became  obvious  that  those 
who  knew  it  best  had  a  very  poor  opinion  of  it  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  highway.  Austria  and  Hungary  send  all  they  can 
to  Trieste,  and  will  not  use  the  Danube  at  all  if  they  can 
help  it.  For  that  portion  of  their  produce  which  is  grown 
too  far  East  to  be  sent  profitably  to  Trieste  they  dream 
of  providing  a  new  outlet  by  a  system  of  railways  which 
will  have  its  terminus  at  Salonica,  and  place  the  water  of 
the  Egcan  at  their  disposal.  Roumania  itself  and  the  extreme 
easterly  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  Hapsburgs  have  every 
motive  to  wish  to  get  their  produce  to  the  Black  Sea  as  quickly 
and  cheaply  as  possible.  When  the  Hungarians  allow  the 
Southern  line  to  Bucharest,  which  is  quite  finished,  to  be 
opened  for  traffic,  and  when  the  Northern  line  through  the 
Carpathians  is  completed,  the  export  traffic  on  the  Rou¬ 
manian  railways  will  be  very  considerable,  and  will  be  con¬ 
veyed  direct  through  Roumanian  territory  to  Kustendjie. 
Ihe  line  from  Kustendjie  to  the  Danube  was  long  ago 
made  by  an  unhappy  set  of  English  enthusiasts  who  were 
the  victims  of  the  vain  hope  that  the  promises  of  the 
Turkish  Government  would  be  kept.  In  the  turning  of 
the  wheel  of  fortune  their  enterprise  will  now  be  utilized 
by  the  successful  insurgents  against  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment,  who  courteously  assume  the  character  of  the  long- 
lost  brethren  of  the  Mahommedans  and  Bulgarians  of  the 
Dobrudja. 

In  his  address  to  the  Roumanian  Chambers,  Prince 
Charles  speaks  with  justifiable  complacency  of  the  general 
results  of  the  war.  Whoever  else  may  have  gained  or 
lost  by  the  war,  there  can  be  to  doubt  that  the  Roumanians 
have  gained  by  it.  In  the  first  place,  they  achieved  real 
military  distinction,  and  nothing  can  rob  them  of  the  glory 
of  having  saved  Russia  at  Plevna.  That  they  were  treated 
with  gross  ingratitude  by  those  whom  they  served  in¬ 
creases  rather  than  diminishes  the  glory  of  their  feat  in 
arms.  The  army,  too,  was  entirely  the  creation  of  the 
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Prince  ;  and  lie  has  thus  won  a  claim  to  the  respect  of 
his  subjects  which  naturally  tends  to  make  his  rule  more 
solid,  and  takes  him  out  of  the  category  of  those  amiable 
offshoots  of  royalty  who  go  dancing  about  Europe  m 
search  of  a  precarious  throne,  to  hold  it  until  they  are 
no  more  wanted.  Roumania,  too,  it  must  be  owned,  has 
managed  to  assume  a  very  successful  attitude  in  the  face  of 
Europe.  It  has  tried,  and  not  unsuccessfully,  to  show 
itself  off  as  a  member  of  the  European  system.  It  only 
allowed  the  passage  of  the  Russian  troops  through  its 
territory  after  having  appealed  to  the  Great  Powers  to 
know  whether  it  would  be  supported  in  regarding  this 
passage  as  a  breach  of  neutrality.  With  Turkey  it  had  no 
ground  of  quarrel ;  but,  as  the  Turks  naturally  threatened 
the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  when  occupied  by  Russians, 
the  Roumanians  could  plead  that  the  best  means  of 
averting  an  invasion  of  their  own  territory  was  to 
help  to  transfer  the  war  altogether  to  the  right  bank. 
When  the  war  was  over  Roumania  asked  for  no 
spoils.  It  wished  to  keep  what  it  had  got,  but  to 
get  nothing  new  ;  and  when  it  ceded  Bessarabia  in  ex¬ 
change  for  the  Dobrudja,  it  only  yielded  to  the  wishes 
of  Europe,  and  sacrificed  its  own  dearest  wishes  in 
order  that  others  might  be  peaceful  and  happy.  The 
least  that  grateful  Europe  could  do  as  a  tribute  to 
this  sublime  unselfishness  was  to  recognize  Roumania  as 
independent.  As  the  nominal  dependence  of  Roumania  was 
not  of  the  slightest  practical  value  to  the  Porterf  there 
was  no  concession  forced  on  Turkey  which  it  cost  her  so 
little  to  make,  and  Prince  Charles  is  now  able  to  announce 
that  he  is  on  the  best  of  terms  with  his  late  Suzerain.  He 
is  now  a  Royal  Highness,  and  claims  to  be  treated  as  such, 
and  Russia  and  Austria  have  recognized  the  claim  without 
hesitation  or  delay.  But  as  Roumania  in  acquiring 
independence  undertook  to  place  the  Jews  throughout 
the  Roumanian  territory  on  an  equality  with  the 
Christians,  the  Wbstern  Powers  decline  to  accredit  re¬ 
presentatives  at  Bucharest  of  a  rank  suitable  to  the  dignity 
of  an  independent  Royal  Highness  until  this  equality 
of  the  Jews  is  guaranteed.  Prince  Charles,  in  addressing 
the  Chambers,  treats  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  this 
part  of  the  covenant  will  be  carried  out,  and  there  can  be 
no  reason  to  doubt  his  sincerity.  It  is  not  his  feelings 
that  would  be  hurt  if  the  greasy  and  dirty  outcasts  whom 
he  occasionally  sees  when  he  drives  through  the  streets 
were  allowed  to  hold  plots  of  land  or  keep  public- 
houses.  But  his  subjects  still  regard  Jews  with  the 
horror  that  is  bred  of  a  mixture  of  fear  and  contempt.  It 
is  not  therefore  thought  expedient  to  move  too  fast.  It  is 
recognized  that  the  Jews  must  be  emancipated,  but  it  is 
not  necessary  that  there  should  be  too  much  hurry  about 
emancipating  them.  A  device  suitable  to  the  occasion  has 
been  hit  on,  and  it  has  been  discovered  to  be  necessary 
that  a  special  constituent  Assembly  should  in  due  course 
be  summoned  to  sanction  a  change  beyond  the  ordinary 
competence  of  the  Chambers. 

But  it  is  in  the  region  of  finance  that  the  Roumanians 
have  most  profited  by  the  war.  Had  peace  lasted  their 
pecuniary  position  would  have  been  full  of  embarrass¬ 
ments.  They  had  got  into  debt,  and  could  barely  pay  the 
interest.  They  had  got  some  railways  made  on  terms 
which  left  the  management  in  the  hands  of  foreigners. 
They  had  contracted  for  the  construction  of  others,  and 
could  only  escape  their  engagements  by  resorting  freely  to 
every  quibble  that  unscrupulous  ingenuity  could  suggest. 
How  all  is  changed.  The  Russians  have  come,  and  have 
poured  money  into  the  country.  They  have  always  paid 
for  everything,  and  have  paid  in  silver.  They  have  paid 
for  transport  on  the  railways,  for  the  provisions  they  con¬ 
sumed,  for  the  stores  they  ordered  to  be  supplied  to 
them.  The  peasants  of  the  Czar  have  been  made  poor 
in  order  that  the  peasants  of  Prince  Charles  might  be 
made  rich.  The  consequence  is  that  the  Prince  is  able 
to  inform  the  Chambers  that  they  will  be  suprised  when 
they  know  what  the  financial  position  of  Roumania 
really  is.  The  interest  on  the  debt  is  paid  with  ease.  The 
State  is  prepared  to  purchase  the  interest  of  foreigners  in 
the  completed  lines.  It  has  paid  off  those  who  had  claims 
on  it  for  work  on  lines  partially  constructed,  and  it  will  be 
able  to  pay  new  contractors  punctually.  There  ought  to 
be  no  difficulty  in  bridging  the  Danube  and  connecting 
Bucharest  with  Kustendjie.  And  now  that  a  financial 
collapse  has  thus  been  avoided  by  a  happy  accident,  the 
Prince  and  his  subjects  are  right  in  thinking  that  they 
may  contemplate  with  satisfaction  the  prospects  of  the 


future.  Considering  the  very  short  time  during  which 
Roumania  has  existed,  it  has  done  much  in  the  way  both 
of  constitutional  and  material  progress.  What  could  not  be 
done  ina  day  was  to  raise  the  mass  of  the  population  above 
its  forlorn  and  abject  position.  Prince  Charles  now  ex¬ 
horts  the  Chambers  to  turn  their  immediate  attention  in  this 
direction.  He  reminds  them  that,  if  Roumania  has  gained 
by  the  war,  the  gain  has  been  won  by  the  fine  military 
qualities  of  the  rank  and  file,  and  that  the  condition  of 
those  who  supply  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army  deserves 
consideration.  Among  other  suggestions,  he  proposes 
that  communes  should  be  created  or  endowed  with  vitality, 
and  that  justice  should  be  brought  home  to  the  poor 
man’s  door,  while  all  judges  should  be  made  altogether 
independent  of  the  Government.  These  are  at  least  good 
resolutions ;  and,  although  Europe  is  reasonably  tired  of 
good  resolutions,  and  longs  to  hear  of  something  like  per¬ 
formance  in  the  disappointing  regions  of  the  East, 
Roumania  really  does  differ  from  other  nations  of  the 
class  in  that  her  past  gives  a  fair  reason  for  hoping  that 
her  good  resolutions  will  be  fulfilled. 


MR.  BUTT'S  POLICY. 

jl|R.  BUTT  has  addressed  to  the  electors  of  Limerick 
_lVJL  his  promised  demonstration  of  the  success  which 
has  attended  his  Irish  policy.  The  issue  between  him  and 
Mr.  Parnell  turns  mainly  on  this  point.  Mr.  Butt  says, 
in  effect,  My  policy  is  a  respectable  Parliamentary  policy  ; 
one  which  is  in  harmony  with  all  the  traditions  of  repre¬ 
sentative  and  constitutional  government.  Your  policy, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  policy  of  defiance.  You  show  no 
respect  for  the  institutions  on  which  Englishmen  and 
Irishmen  set  a  common  value.  Instead  of  getting  what 
you  can  for  Ireland  out  of  a  Legislature  not  wholly  re¬ 
gardless  of  Irish  wishes  and  ideas,  you  flout  and  insult 
that  Legislature  at  every  .turn,  until  at  last  concessions 
which  but  for  you  I  could  have  obtained  have  been  re¬ 
fused  out  of  sheer  disgust  at  the  hindrances  you  wilfully 
place  in  the  course  of  public  business.  Mr.  Parnell 
replies  by  accepting,  with  modest  grace,  Mr.  Butt’s  de¬ 
scription  of  his  conduct.  It  is  true,  he  says,  that  I  have 
done  all  that  you  say ;  and  my  justification  for  doing  it  is 
simply  this — that  your  plan  was  tried  first,  and  that  it  has 
completely  failed.  Home  Rulers  have  followed  you  faith¬ 
fully  and  obediently  since  1873,  and  what  has  been  the 
result  ?  In  what  single  particular  has  the  cause  of  Home 
Rule  advanced  ?  Can  you  give  any  ground  whatever  for 
believing  that  the  policy  about  which  you  boast  has 
brought  us  an  inch  nearer  the  goal  ?  Here  is  a  perfectly 
fair  challenge,  and  one  which  Mr.  Parnell  was  fully 
justified  in  making,  supposing  that  the  facts  bear  him  out 
Mr.  Butt  recognizes  the  necessity  of  meeting  it  and  thi; 
letter  to  the  electors  of  Limerick  is  his  answer  to  the 
charge. 

He  begins  by  describing  the  low  estate  of  the  Home 
Rule  party  in  the  early  days  of  the  present  Parliament. 
“  They  were  overborne  by  overwhelming  numerical  odds  : 
“  their  union  was  authoritatively  described  as  veiled  re- 
“  bellion ;  their  very  existence  as  a  separate  party  was 
“  looked  upon  as  an  audacious  piece  of  presumption.”  The 
policy  initiated  by  Mr.  Butt  has  “  made  the  voice  of 
“  Ireland  respected  in  the  House  and  in  the  country,”  and 
“  Irish  influence  felt  as  a  power  in  debate.”  In  1873 
Ireland  was  crushed  under  a  terrific  system  of  coercion 
Personal  liberty  was  restricted,  and  the  press  of  the 
country  was  in  chains.  To-day  personal  liberty  is  restored, 
and  the  press  is  as  free  as  it  is  in  England.  In  1873 
it  would  have  been  thought  hopeless  to  ask  for  the 
assimilation  of  the  borough  franchise  of  Ireland  to 
that  of  England.  The  leaders  of  both  parties  were 
opposed  to  any  concession  being  made  at  the  cost  of 
disturbing  a  settlement  so  recently  arrived  at.  In  1876 
the  Home  Rule  party  put  the  question  to  the  test  of  a 
division,  and  they  were  only  defeated  by  a  majority  of 
thirteen.  Two  years  later  the  majority  against  them  had 
dwindled  to  eight.  These  are  the  results  of  Mr.  Butt’s 
policy.  The  experience  of  the  intermediate  year  bears 
testimony  to  the  results  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  policy.  In  the 
same  House  in  which,  before  obstruction  was  heard  of,  the 
Home  Rulers  had  come  within  thirteen  of  victory,  in  which 
when  obstruction  was  for  the  time  in  abeyance  they  had 
come  within  eight  of  victory,  they  were  defeated  while 
obstruction  was  fresh  in  men’s  minds  by  a  majority  of 
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seventy-four.  That  shows  what  a  “  policy  of  exasperation  ” 
does  for  Ireland.  In  another  Session,  if  only  the  obstruc¬ 
tives  will  keep  quiet,  Mr.  Butt  believes  that  the  desired 
change  will  be  effected.  In  questions  to  which  the  pre¬ 
judices  of  the  existing  House  of  Commons  are  more 
directly  opposed  Mr.  Butt’s  success  has,  he  admits,  not 
been  so  marked.  He  has  not  obtained  fixity  of  tenure  for 
Irish  tenants  ;  but  even  on  this  question  great  progress  has 
been  made.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  Home  Rule. 
Mr.  Butt  has  not  established  an  Irish  Parliament  on 
College  Green,  but  he  has  led  sixty-seven  members  into 
the  lobby  in  support  of  a  motion  for  inquiry.  The  adoption 
by  a  Conservative  Ministry  of  a  scheme  for  appropriating 
r,ooo,ooo /.  of  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  Irish  Church 
to  educational  purposes,  and  the  decision  by  107  votes 
to  28  that  no  school  is  to  be  excluded  from  the  benefit  of 
the  grant  merely  on  the  ground  that  it  is  denominational, 
are  striking  testimonies  to  “  the  power  of  free  discussion, 
“  and  the  attention  which  the  existence  of  a  united 
“  Irish  party  has  obtained  for  Irish  affairs  in  the  House 
“  of  Commons.”  More  than  this,  the  connexion  between 
this  measure  and  a  corresponding  measure  of  University 
Reform  has  been  recognized  by  the  Government.  Hot 
one  of  these  victories  has  been  won  by  a  policy  of  ob¬ 
struction.  On  the  contrary,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
affected  by  obstruction,  it  has  been  for  the  worse.  It  is 
idle  for  Home  Rulers  to  think  to  convince  the  English 
Parliament  that  they  are  capable  of  governing  themselves 
until  “  they  exhibit  that  deference  to  the  restraints  of 
“  order  which  fits  men  to  be  free.”  It  is  idle  for  them 
to  hope  to  win  men  of  property  and  education  over  to 
their  side  until  they  can  assure  them  that  they  are  not 
anxious  to  see  the  Empire  dismembered.  Obstruction 
can  do  nothing  to  establish  either  of  these  conclusions ; 
it  only  displays  those  who  condescend  to  employ  it  in  the 
worst  possible  light  for  their  own  purpose. 

There  is  an  answer,  we  think,  to  this  argument,  though 
it  is  not  one  which  Mr.  Parnell  can  very  well  make. 
Mr.  Butt  is  right  enough  in  saying  that  the  present 
House  of  Commons  has  been,  considering  its  character,  re¬ 
markably  well  disposed  to  listen  to  Irish  complaints.  And 
lie  makes  good,  by  a  comparison  of  dates,  his  position  that, 
when  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  most  wearied 
and  provoked  by  obstruction,  it  has  been  least  in¬ 
clined  to  maintain  this  conciliatory  attitude.  But  there 
is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  willingness 
to  legislate  for  Ireland  and  willingness  to  allow  Ire¬ 
land  to  legislate  for  herself.  The  benefits  which  Mr. 
Butt  enumerates  as  conferred  on  Ireland  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament  as  an  earnest  of  Home  Rule  have  really  been 
conferred  in  substitution  for  Home  Rule.  When  a  man  is 
obliged  to  refuse  a  request  to  which  he  knows  that  the 
petitioner  attaches  great  value,  he  is  naturally  anxious  to 
grant,  and  even  to  anticipate,  any  other  request  which 
comes  to  him  from  the  same  quarter.  He  is  the  more 
gentle  in  things  indifferent  because  he  has  been  obliged  to 
be  stern  in  a  thing  in  which  a  principle  is  involved.  This 
i3  the  real  explanation  of  the  progress  which  has  recently 
been  made  in  Irish  legislation,  so  far  of  course  hs  it  stands 
in  need  of  any  explanation,  and  is  not  sufficiently  accounted 
for  by  momentary  party  necessities.  But  when  Mr.  Butt 
infers  from  this  that  the  cause  of  Home  Rule  has  been 
advanced,  and  that  the  minority  of  sixty-seven  in  favour 
of  inquiring  about  it  will  grow  gradually,  but  rapidly,  into 
a  majority  in  favour  of  conceding  it,  he  is  reckoning  with¬ 
out  his  host  quite  as  completely  as  Mr.  Parnell.  As  we 
said  in  reference  to  Mr.  Butt’s  first  letter,  Home  Rule,  with 
all  its  accompaniments  of  two  Parliaments  and  a  double 
Government,  is  the  very  last  request  which  Englishmen  will 
think  of  granting  to  Ireland.  They  would  prefer,  and 
rightly  prefer,  to  grant  them  entire  independence.  As  an 
avowed  enemy  England  could  keep  Ireland  in  check.  As 
fellow-subject,  armed  with  a  virtual  power  of  veto  on 
every  Imperial  act,  Irishmen  would  be  simply  intolerable. 
That  is  a  settled  conviction  with  Englishmen,  and  nothin^ 
that  either  Mr.  Butt  or  Mr.  Parnell  can  do  is  in  the  least 
likely  to  disturb  it.  Mr.  Butt  may  get  a  few  stray  votes 
from  eccentric  English  Radicals  in  favour,  not  of  Home 
Rule,  but  of  something  which  shall  have  somewhat  of  the 
flavour  of  Home  Rule  without  being  in  any  respect  iden¬ 
tical  with  it  ;  but  when  it  comes  to  the  point,  he  will 
find  that,  though  they  may  have  been — unwisely  as  we 
think  willing  to  go  with  him  as  far  as  Hounslow,  they 
have  not  the  least  intention  ol  going  on  with  him  to 


Mr.  Butt’s  and  Mr.  Parnell’s  policy  is  very  great  indeed. 
Mr.  Parnell’s  only  notion  of  inclining  Parliament  to  pass 
this  or  that  specific  Irish  measure  is  to  make  himself  so 
grea,t  a  nuisance  that  the  House  of  Commons  will  be 
afraid  to  offend  him.  Mr.  Butt  more  wisely  thinks  that  a 
Legislature  which  has  the  power  to  withhold  what  you 
want  will  be  likely  to  exert  that  power  in  the  case  of  a 
party  which  has  done  all  it  can  to  make  the  lives  of  the 
legislators  burdensome.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the  wind 
and  the  sun ;  but  Mr.  Butt  and  Mr.  Parnell  may  both  be 
sure  that  neither  wind  nor  sun  will  extract  Home  Rule 
from  an  English  Parliament. 


THAMES  WATER. 


Windsor.  The  difference  as  regards  Irish  legislation  between 


r  rHE  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have  virtually  con- 
.  ceded  the  one  point  really  in  dispute  with  regard  to 
their  system  of  drainage.  For  sometime  they  maintained 
that  the  statements  made  by  the  officers  of  the  Thames 
Conservancy  and  others  were  too  absurd  to  need  investi¬ 
gation.  There  _  is  no  need  to  go  into  the  arguments  by 
w  hich  this  position  was  defended.  It  was  from  the  first 
an  impossible  one,  and  as  the  Metropolitan  Board  have 
abandoned  it,  though,  as  will  be  seen,  in  a  somewhat  un¬ 
graceful  and  inconclusive  fashion,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
no  one  now  seriously  maintains  it.  We  say  this  without 
professing  any  opinion  whatever  as  to  the  truth  or  false¬ 
hood  of  the  rival  descriptions  which  have  lately  been 
given  of  Thames  water.  For  anything  that  we  know,  and 
for  any  means  that  we  have  of  determining,  it  may  be  as  pure 
as  the  water  of  Loch  Katrine,  or  as  foul  as  the  contents — 
we  cannot  saythe  water — of  the  Aire  or  the  Irwell.  What 
we  have  said  from  the  first  is  simply  that  the  Metropolitan 
Board  are  no  more  qualified  than  any  one  else  to  be  judges 
in  their  own  cause.  So  long  indeed  as  they  denied  that 
a  case  for  inquiry  had  been  made  out  they  were  at  all 
events  consistent.  It  might  seem  strange  that  they  should 
reject  as  unworthy  of  notice  the  allegations  of  experts  not 
immeasurably  inferior  to  their  own  engineers ;  but  the 
most  that  could  be  said  of  them  was  that  they  possessed 
an  unusual  measure  of  self-confidence.  But  the  resolu¬ 
tion  which  the  Board  have  lately  taken  altogether  abandons 
this  position.  They  are  no  longer  convinced — at  least,  they 
no  longer  act  as  though  they  were  convinced — that  tho 
main-drainage  system  is  open  to  no  objections.  On  the 
contrary,  they  have  declared  that  the  system  in  question 
is  open  to  suspicion ;  or,  if  this  be  too  strong  an  expres¬ 
sion,  that  it  is  as  a  matter  of  fact  suspected.  So  far  the 
action  of  the  Board  demands  only  praise.  They  have 
wisely  retreated  when  nothing  but  retreat  was  possible. 
What  is  remarkable  in  their  action  is  not  the  recognition 
that  inquiry  was  necessary,  but  the  nature  of  the  inquiry 
to  which  they  have  submitted  their  case.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  an  important  public  body  should  suppose 
that,  when  its  own  conduct  is  under  consideration,  its  own 
verdict  of  acquittal  should  be  received  in  evidence.  Tet 
this,  and  nothing  less,  is  what  has  happened. 

The  Meti’opolitan  Board,  had  they  been  so  minded,  might 
very  properly  have  engaged  a  steamer  to  take  their  members 
down  the  river  in  order  that  they  might  see  for  themselves 
the  appearance  which  the  water  presents  in  the  so-called 
sewage  zone.  But  this  should  have  been  done  intentionally 
and  avowedly  as  a  means  of  enabling  the  Board  to  ascer¬ 
tain  what  line  it  would  be  expedient  to  take  in  presence  of  an 
impartial  inquiry.  Instead  of  this,  their  expedition  is  made 
to  resemble  the  progress  of  a  Royal  Commission.  The 
narrative  of  the  voyage  in  the  Times  describes  it  as  the 
“  first  step  in  a  series  of  experiments  undertaken  for  the 
“  purpose  of  the  demonstrating  to  what  extent  the  river 
“  is  polluted,  the  part  which  London  sewage  has  in  the 
“  creation  of  the  pollution,  and  the  sources  and  extent  of 
“  other  causes  of  pollution.”  It  is  impossible  to  feel  any 
more  gratitude  to  the  body  which  has  undertaken 
this  investigation  than  is  due  to  a  prisoner’s  counsel  for 
carefully  examining  the  facts  which  appear  to  make  against 
his  client.  The  argument  founded  on  that  examination 
will  doubtless  .be  a  valuable  element  in  discovering  the 
truth,  but  it  will  be  only  an  element;  and,  even  if  it 
should  completely  convince  the  advocate  of  his  client’s 
innocence,  that  conviction  will  still  be  an  advocate’s  con¬ 
clusion,  and  nothing  more.  The  real  inquiry  has  still  to 
be  made,  and  all  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  have  done  is 
to  admit  by  their  act  that  such  an  inquiry  has  become 
imperatively  necessary.  The  statements  made  about  the 
condition  of  the  Thames  are  too  serious,  especially  when 
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mads  by  persons  bolding  official  positions,  to  be  passed  ovei 
■without  notice,  and  the  only  notice  that  can  properly 
be  taken  of  them  is  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion  composed  partly  of  scientific  experts  and  partly  of 
men  accustomed  to  weigh  evidence  generally.  The  evi¬ 
dence  collected  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  will  be  a  useful 
contribution  to  the  inquiry,  and  the  evidence  collected  by 
the  officers  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  will  be  equally 
useful.  But  there  is  no  reason  for  attributing  more  au¬ 
thority  to  the  testimony  of  the  one  authority  than  to  thst  of 
the  other.  Both  are  essentially  ex  parte  statements,  and 
must  be  received  as  such.  If  there  is  any  difference  it 
makes  against  the  Metropolitan  Board,  because  if  it  should 
be  decided  that  the  present  drainage  of  London  is  unsatis¬ 
factory,  it  is  the  constituents  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
that  will  have  to  bear  the  cost  of  replacing  it  by  something 
better.  If  it  were  necessary  to  show  that  the  expedition 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  has  not  the  character  of  a  real 
inquiry  into  the  questions  at  issue,  the  time  of  year  at 
which  it  was  undertaken  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.  It  is  true  that  the  character  of  the  Thames 
water  is  not  likely  to  have  greatly  changed  since  the 
accident  to  the  Princess  Alice ;  but,  though  the  alleged 
foulness  of  the  river  on  the  day  of  that  accident  has  excited 
more  attention  than  the  charges  brought  by  the  officers  of 
the  Thames  Conservancy,  the  latter  are  by  far  the  graver, 
and  they  are  not  to  be  disposed  of  by  an  investigation  under¬ 
taken  in  winter.  The  amount  of  land  water  in  the  Thames 
last  Saturday  must  have  been  very  large ;  and  the  more 
there  is  of  land  water  the  more  complete  will  be  the  dilu¬ 
tion  of  the  sewage.  There  is  an  enormous  difference  between 
the  Thames  in  a  summer  drought  and  the  Thames  in  a 
winter  flood,  and  it  is  a  difference  which  very  seriously 
affects  the  particular  circumstance  which  has  to  be  investi¬ 
gated.  The  reporter  of  the  Daily  News  puts  the  result  of  last 
Saturday’s  proceedings  thus  : — “  It  appears  to  have  been 
“  thought  well  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to 
“  show  that  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Thames  are  not  in- 
“  variably  pestiferous,  and  this  fact,  whatever  its  worth, 

“  may  be  taken  as  proved  !  ”  There  is  really  nothing  to 
add  to  this  statement. 

One  fact,  however,  the  expedition  does  seem  to  have 
proved,  and  though  unfortunately  it  was  one  which  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  stand  in  need  of  proof,  it  is  well  to  have 
it  brought  home  to  an  authority  which,  if  it  has  not 
power  to  deal  with  it,  is  at  least  in  a  position  to  ask  for 
fresh  powers  with  a  very  fair  chance  of  getting  them.  The 
report  in  the  Times  is  well  worth  reading,  not  for  its 
bearing  on  the  pollution  of  the  Thames  by  sewage,  but 
for  its  bearing  on  the  pollution  of  the  Thames  from 
other  sources.  The  worst  sinner  in  this  respect  appears  to 
be  the  Beckton  Gas  Works,  which  is  said  at  the  time  when 
the  steamer  was  passing  to  have  poured  into  the  river  “  an 
“  indescribable  fluid  perhaps  worse  than  anything  in  the 
“  rivers  Aire  or  Irwell.”  The  other  nuisances  collected 
along  the  bank  of  the  Thames  are  not  so  bad  to  the  eye, 
but  they  are  even  more  offensive  to  the  nose.  It  would 
certainly  be  hard  on  the  Metropolitan  Board  if  they  were 
forbidden  to  pollute  the  Thames  any  longer  by  the  admission 
of  sewage  while  these  other  causes  of  pollution  were 
allowed  to  remain  in  operation.  If  it  is  injurious 
to  the  health  of  those  who  live  by  the  Thames  below 
London  that  the  water  of  the  river  should  be  impregnated 
with  sewage,  it  can  hardly  be  other  than  injurious  that 
the  same  stream  should  be  polluted  by  the  refuse  that 
comes  from  such  uncleanly  operations  as  bone-boiling, 
glue-making,  and  the  manufacture  of  fish  manure  or  guano. 
The  Metropolitan  Board  may,  in  some  measure,  atone  for 
any  harm  they  may  have  done  the  river  in  one  direction 
by  entering  upon  a  vigorous  crusade  against  those  who,  if 
not  greater,  are,  at  all  events,  more  wilful,  sinners  than 
themselves. 


THE  POMERANIA  AND  THE  MOEL  E1LIAN. 

COLLISIONS  are  even  more  painful  than  wrecks, 
because,  except  when  they  occur  in  a  thick  fog,  they 
are  due  entirely  to  errors  which  might  be  avoided.  A 
vessel  may  be  wrecked,  although  her  captain  has  taken 
every  measure  which  skill  and  prudence  could  dictate ; 
but,  when  there  is  a  collision  between  two  ships,  those  in 
charge  of  one  or  both  must  have  blundered,  unless  the 
vessels  have  been  hidden  from  each  other  by  mist.  It  is 


therefore  painful  to  think  that  the  existence  of  a  thick  fog 
cannot  be  given  as  a  reason  for  any  one  of  the  three  great 
collisions  which  have  occurred  this  year.  There  was 
none  when  the  Grosser  Kurfurst  was  sunk  ;  none  when  the 
Princess  Alice  was  sunk ;  and,  though  the  night  of 
Monday  last,  when  the  Moel  Eilian  ran  into  the  Pomerania, 
was  probably  anything  but  a  clear  one,  it  does  not  appear 
that  there  was  one  of  those  Channel  fogs  which 
make  navigation  extremely  dangerous.  Mr.  Thomas 
Blight,  the  certificated  master  mariner  who  was  on 
board  the  Pomerania,  and  who  only  left  the  deck  ten 
minutes  before  the  collision,  stated,  according  to  the 
report  which  has  appeared  in  the  Times,  that  he  saw  all 
the  land  lights  as  they  were  passed,  and  that  it  was  not 
foggy.  He  also  said  that  he  did  not  hear  the  steam- 
whistle  blown,  and  added  very  pertinently  that  there  was 
no  occasion  to  blow  a  steam-whistle  when  lights  could  be 
seen.  The  Captain  of  the  Moel  Eilian,  whose  statement 
respecting  the  collision  has  been  published,  says  that  he 
could  not  see  well,  as  it  was  very  dark,  and  as  there  was 
fine  rain  falling.  Most  likely  the  night  was  a  hazy  one  ; 
but  there  was  no  such  mist  as  would  prevent  the  lights  of 
a  vessel  from  being  seen  at  some  distance.  Of  course  Mr. 
Blight  may  have  been  mistaken,  and  it  may  hereafter  be 
shown  that  the  weather  was  much  thicker  than  he 
supposes  it  to  have  been ;  but  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  his  evidence  is  that  of  a  sailor  who  was  little 
likely  to  make  a  mistake  about  the  shore  lights.  It 
seems  tolerably  clear  then  that  the  collision  was  not 
caused  by  one  of  those  fogs  which  baffle  a  seaman’s 
skill,  but  must  have  been  due  to  some  lamentable 
error.  TVhose  error  this  was,  and  what  was  its  nature,  are 
obviously  questions  which  will  have  to  be  considered  ;  but 
w'ith  nothing  but  the  imperfect  accounts  of  the  catastrophe 
which  have  as  yet  appeared  to  rely  on,  it  would  be  absurd  to 
pronounce  any  opinion  on  those  points,  even  if  it  were  fair 
to  the  captains  and  officers  of  the  two  vessels  to  try  to 
anticipate  the  result  of  the  inquiry  which  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  made  into  their  conduct.  A  short  account 
of  the  facts  as  at  present  known  may,  however,  give  some 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  this  accident  happened,  and 
it  may  be  found  to  teach  some  lessons  which  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  without  attempting  to  decide  the  question  of  who 
was  to  blame  for  it. 

According  to  the  statements  which  have  appeared,  the 
Moel  Eilian,  an  iron  barque,  was  on  the  night  of  Monday 
the  25th  standing  towards  the  west  in  a  light  north¬ 
easterly  breeze,  and  going  about  five  knots  an  hour,  when 
a  little  before  midnight  the  lights  of  the  Pomerania  were 
seen  ahead.  Whether  this  steamer,  which  was  going 
towards  the  east,  was  when  first  seen  steering  a  course 
which  would  take  her  across  the  barque’s  bows,  or  whether, 
from  a  course  which  might  have  taken  her  to  the  left 
of  the  barque,  she  suddenly  altered  to  one  which  lay 
across  that  vessel’s  bows,  does  not  seem  clear ;  but  certain 
it  is  that  the  Moel  Eilian’ s  bow  struck  the  starboard  or 
right  side  of  the  steamer.  She  must,  therefore,  have  been 
steering  across  the  Moel  Eilian  s  course,  unless  that  vessel 
ported  her  helm  at  the  last  moment.  The  Pomerania’s 
speed  is  stated  to  have  been  thirteen  or  fourteen  knots, 
and  she  carried,  or,  to  use  the  Captain  of  the  Moel  Eilian’ s 
expression,  “  slewed  ”  his  barque  right  round,  the  vessels 
remaining  in  contact  for  about  two  minutes.  The  Pomerania 
then  got  clear  of  the  sailing  vessel,  but  the  latter’s  bow 
had  made  a  huge  gash  in  the  steamer’s  side,  and  twenty 
minutes  after  the  collision  she  sank.  The  barque  was  also 
greatly  injured,  her  bows  having  been  apparently  smashed 
in,  and  at  the  time  those  on  board  seem  to  have  thought 
that  she  would  sink ;  but  fortunately  she  was  fitted  with  a 
water-tight  bulkhead  forward,  and  this  held  good.  The 
vessel  remained  afloat,  and  was  towed  into  Dover  harbour 
by  a  tug. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  accounts  at  present  exist¬ 
ing  of  the  manner  in  which  the  collision  occurred 
are  those  of  the  officers  of  the  Moel  Eilian,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  the  Captain  of  the  Pomerania,  who  was 
at  first  supposed  to  have  been  lost,  but  was  happily  saved, 
has  as  yet  said  nothing,  and  as  the  first  mate,  who  was 
also  saved,  has  said  but  very  little.  Mr.  Blight,  wrho  was 
competent  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  what  led  to  the  colli¬ 
sion,  was  not  on  deck  when  it  occurred.  It  would,  there¬ 
fore,  at  present  be  even  more  unfair  than  it  usually  is  in 
such  cases  to  attempt  to  decide  who  was  to  blame  for  this 
accident — a  very  grave  one,  although  it  involved  far  less 
loss  of  life  than  the  sinking  of  tho  Grosser  Kurfurst  and 
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the  Princess  Alice.  Primd  facie,  no  doubt,  it  might*  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  Pomerania  was  in  fault,  as  the  regulations  of 
the  Board,  of  Trade  lay  down  very  clearly  that  steamers 
are  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  sailing-vessels ;  but  obvi¬ 
ously  this  rule  does  not  apply  if  the  sailing-vessel  alters 
her  course,  or  if  her  lights  ar*e  not  burning.  There  is 
no  reason  at  present  for  supposing  that  any  mis¬ 
take  was  made,  or  any  negligence  shown  by  those  in 
charge  of  the  Moel  Eilian ;  but  until  the  evidence  on 
both  sides  has  been  heard,  it  is  impossible  to  come  to 
any  definite  conclusion  as  to  who  was  to  blame  for  the  dis¬ 
aster.  It  is  liowTever  possible,  perhaps,  to  draw  some  con¬ 
clusions  which  relate  to  questions  of  more  general  interest 
than  the  condemnation  or  acquittal  of  a  sailor  who,  under 
circumstances  of  great  difficulty,  has  made  a  fatal  mistake. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck,  iu 
considering  this  collision,  by  the  astonishing  weakness  of 
the  iron  ships  of  the  present  day.  In  this  case  it  was  not 
a  light  steamer  built  for  river  navigation  which  was  sunk, 
nor  was  the  vessel  which  inflicted  the  injury  a  large  one. 
The  Pomerania  was  a  great  sea-going  ship  of  more  than 
three  thousand  tons.  The  Moel  Eilian  vras  about  a  third  of 
her  size,  and  was,  it  is  to  be  observed,  in  ballast,  so  that  she 
must  have  beenliigher  outof  the  water  andmuch  lighter  than 
if  she  had  been  carrying  a  full  cargo,  and  the  blow  which 
she  struck  the  Pomerania  must  have  had  propor¬ 
tionately  less  weight.  Her  speed  was  slight,  only  about 
five  knots  an  hour,  yet  she  so  crushed  in  the  steamer’s 
side  that  the  latter  sank  twenty  minutes  after  the  collision. 
If  it  is  true  that  the  Pomerania  was  going  thirteen 
or  fourteen  knots,  her  speed  no  doubt  increased  the  effect 
of  the  thrust  which  she  received ;  but,  even  when  allow¬ 
ance  is  made  for  this,  it  still  seems  strange  that  this  great 
steamer  should  have  been  sunk  by  a  comparatively  small 
and  very  light  vessel  sailing  some  five  knots  an  hour.  It 
appeals  that  the  Pomerania  was  divided  into  compart¬ 
ments  by  water-tight  bulkheads,  and  the  question  naturally 
arises  whether  these  proved  useless — or,  in  other  words, 
whether  they  were  really  water-tight.  Probably  the  gap 
made  by  the  Moel  Eilian  did  not  admit  water  into  more 
than  one  of  the  compartments  ;  and,  if  a  vessel  fitted  with 
so-called  water-tight  bulkheads  cannot  remain  afloat  after 
water  enters  one  of  the  compartments,  it  is  clear  either 
that  there  are  not  enough  of  them,  or  else  that  the  bulk¬ 
heads  might  as  well  be  of  deal  as  of  iron.  Mr.  Blight 
did  indeed  hear  from  one  of  the  officers  that  the  doors 
between  the  compartments  were  open ;  but  it  seems 
difficult  to  believe  in  such  negligence  after  the  repeated 
warnings  which  have  been  given  by  collisions.  This 
matter  should  certainly  be  very  thoroughly  investigated, 
for  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing  that  the 
Pomerania  was  more  weakly  constructed  than  most  of  the 
great  passenger  steamers ;  and,  if  it  should  appear  that 
her  bulkheads  were  useless  for  preventing  the  flow  of 
water  into  the  different  compartments,  or  that  the  filling 
of  one  of  these  was  sufficient  to  sink  her,  there  may  be 
reason  to  consider  whether  a  large  number  of  vessels 
supposed  to  be  built  in  the  best  possible  manner  are 
really  as  secure  as  they  are  thought  to  be,  and  whether,  if 
the  water  entered  any  part  of  one  of  them,  it  would  not 
in  a  comparatively  short  time  find  its  way  everywhere. 

There  are  other  questions  of  great  importance  which 
may  be  suggested  by  this  lamentable  accident.  One  is 
whether,  now  that  there  are  at  all  times  of  the  year  so 
many  vessels  in  the  Channel,  steamers  ought  to  keep  up 
such  high  speed  as  they  do  in  the  most  crowded  parts  of 
it ;  or,  at  all  events,  whether  they  ought  to  keep  up  such 
high  speed  in  these  places  on  dark  nights.  Captains  are 
naturally  anxious  to  make  quick  passages  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  reputation  of  the  line  to  which  their  vessels  belong 
and  to  please  their  passengers  ;  but,  after  all,  even  to  men 
of  business  a  difference  of  fifteen  or  twenty  hours  in  cross¬ 
ing  from  America  to  Europe  cannot  be  of  such  vast  im¬ 
portance,  and  by  allowing  a  little  longer  time  for  the  steam 
up  Channel,  the  necessity  for  going  at  a  pace,  which 
in  foggy  weather  or  on  dark  winter  nights  is  often 
dangerous,  might  be  avoided.  No  one  captain  can  be 
expected  to  depart  from  the  general  practice ;  but  it  is 
clear  that,  if  steamers,  which  every  year  increase  in  num¬ 
bers,  constantly  go  through  the  most  crowded  waters  in 
the  world  at  the  rate  of  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  knots  an 
hour,  there  must  be  no  inconsiderable  chance  of  accident. 
Another  question  well  worthy  of  consideration  is  whether 
large  steamers  bound  for  the  Thames  or  for  Holland  or 
Germany  might  not  with  advantage  keep  more  to  the 


1  south  than  they  do  in  coming  up  Channel.  This  would 
slightly  lengthen  the  voyage,  but  would  render  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  collision  much  smaller.  As  it  is,  they  throng 
into  seas  swarming  with  sailing-vessels  and  with  small 
steamers,  and  the  danger  which  is  thus  caused  is  perhaps 
not  adequately  appreciated.  A  great  disaster  like  that  of 
the  Pomerania  excites  attention,  but  less  striking  acci¬ 
dents  are  not  noticed,  and  few  are  aware  of  the  number 
of  them  or  of  the  narrow  escapes  which  are  of  constant 
occurrence.  That  regulations  at  once  more  minute  and 
more  comprehensive  than  those  which  now  exist  are  re¬ 
quired  is  scarcely  to  be  disputed.  This  country  alone 
could  hardly  enforce  them,  but  probably  other  Powers 
would  be  willing  to  join  in  drawing  up  rules  which 
would  do  much  to  avert  a  great  and  increasing  danger. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  UMBALLA  DURBAR. 

WHILE  the  public  have  been  overwhelmed  with  conflicting 
correspondence  about  Afghanistan  in  anticipation  of  the 
Blue  Book  which  will  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  everyone,  we  should 
like  to  draw  attention  to  the  scene  where  the  policy  of  the  past  years 
had  its  clear  and  full  development.  It  will  be  ten  years  in  March 
next  since  the  late  Lord  Mayo  met  the  Wali  of  Cabul,  to  give  him 
his  correct  title,  at  the  celebrated  Umballa  Durbar ;  and  we  think 
that  fi ery  controversialists  may  be  gainers  by  a  correct  statement 
of  the  points  then  definitively  settled,  for  a  time  at  least,  by  that 
statesman.  We  shall  avoid  irritating  or  doubtful  questions,  and  con- 
line  ourselves  to  the  proceedings  and  the  results  of  the  conference. 
A  brief  recapitulation  of  events  previous  to  March  1S69  is,  how¬ 
ever,  indispensable  to  readers  who  wish  to  form  a  fair  opinion  on 
the  attitude  of  Shere  Ali.  After  the  death,  in  1863,  of  Dost  Mo¬ 
hammed,  who,  like  another  Indian  celebrity,  had  gone  down  to  his 
grave  “  in  peace,  after  so  many  troubles,”  Lord  Lawrence  adopted 
the  policy  of  non-interference  in  the  internal  dissensions  of  the 
country  though  never  shutting  his  eyes  to  the  legal  rights  of  the 
claimants,  and  of  recognizing  the  man  who  might  become  the  de 
facto  ruler  of  Afghanistan.  It  is  also  important  to  re¬ 
member  that  Lord  Lawrence  expressly  refused  to  cast 
off  Shere  Ali  entirely,  or  to  acknowledge  his  rivals,  Afzul 
and  Azim,  as  the  undisputed  masters  of  the  whole 
of  Afghanistan,  which  they  never  really  acquired.  The  Viceroy 
continued  to  watch  anxiously  and  narrowly  the  course  of  events, 
till  at  last,  iu  the  political  see-saw,  Shere  Ali,  by  slender  resources, 
with  few  adherents,  and  in  the  teeth  of  powerful  odds,  managed 
to  regain  the  throne  which  had  been  destined  for  him  by  his 
father.  This  was  in  August  1868,  and  at  once  the  Viceroy 
telegraphed  to  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  who  was  then  at  the  India 
Office,  “  Now  is  the  time  to  help  the  Amir.”  Accordingly,  with 
that  implicit  confidence  which  statesmen  of  both  parties  reposed 
in  that  Viceroy,  approval  was  signified.  The  Amir  was  assisted 
with  a  very  timely  donation  of  60,000 1.  and  the  promise  of  addi¬ 
tional  aid,  and  was  favoured  with  an  autograph  letter,  while  a 
meeting  was  actually  contemplated  to  take  place  at  Peskawur 
in  the  autumn  of  1868,  at  which  our  relations  with  Afghanistan 
could  be  thoroughly  discussed.  The  Amir,  however,  fully  occu¬ 
pied  with  measures  of  reorganization  and  repression,  could  then  ill 
afford  to  quit  his  newly -recovered  empire ;  and  the  time  and 
place  of  meeting  were  left  to  Lord  Lawrence’s  successor. 

Lord  Mayo  assumed  charge  of  the  Viceroyalty  of  India  on 
Tuesday,  January  12,  1869,  a  day  memorable  in  Anglo-Indian  annals 
as  that  which  had  witnessed  the  transfer  of  power  from  Lord 
Ilardinge  to  Lord  Dalhousie  just  twenty-one  years  before.  On  the 
19th  January  Lord  Lawrence  took  his  departure,  and  Lord 
Mayo,  master  of  the  views  of  his  predecessor  during  their 
intercourse  of  a  week  in  which  confidences  were  freely  ex¬ 
changed,  made  arrangements  for  receiving  the  Amir  at  Umballa 
at  the  close  of  March.  That  station  was  one  in  all  respects  admir¬ 
ably  suited  for  the  convenience  of  the  Viceroy  and  his  staff,  for 
general  accessibility  by  railway,  and  for  massing  and  displaying 
the  material  elements  of  British  ascendency  and  strength.  It  was 
at  the  same  time  not  inconvenient  to  the  Amir,  who  could  hardly 
have  been  expected  to  come  down  to  Agra  or  Calcutta,  and  who 
would  yet,  in  his  progress  through  the  Punjab,  have  a  sight  of 
other  large  and  important  military  stations,  such  as  Peshawur  and 
Lahore.  The  station  of  Umballa  had  been  the  advanced  post  of 
our  possessions  in  the  days  of  Lord  Ellenborough  and  Lord  Har- 
dinge.  It  had  been  laid  out,  not  on  “  haphazard”  but  “  scientific” 
principles,  by  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  when  a  simple  officer  of 
Engineers.  A  vast  plain  just  beyond  the  civil  lines  and  the  can¬ 
tonments  afforded  room  for  military  evolutions  and  space  for  the 
separate  camps  of  the  Viceroy,  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  of 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Punjab.  Umballa  is  1,150  miles 
from  Calcutta,  and  just  40  miles  distant  from  the  first  line  of  the 
Himalayas  ;  and,  behind  the  wooded  heights  of  the  lower  ranges, 
can  be  seen  on  most  days  the  snow-'capped  summits  of  some  of  the 
loftiest  mountains  in  the  world.  The  climate  at  the  end  of  March, 
though  inclining  to  heat,  was  still  favourable  to  physical  activity 
and  enjoyment  in  the  open  air ;  and  the  arrival  of  the  Viceroy  was 
fortunately  preceded  by  some  copious  showers,  which  miti¬ 
gated  the  inevitable  plague  of  dust.  Arrangements  were 
made  for  the  Durbar  before  Lord  Mayo’s  arrival  there 
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with  that  method  and  completeness  which  on  such  occa¬ 
sions  is  always  evinced  by  certain  branches  of  the  military 
department.  After  a  railway  journey  of  forty-five  hours  over 
plains  already  wearing  the  arid  appearance  inseparable  from  an 
Indian  springtime,  the  Viceregal  party  reached  their  destination 
very  early  on  Saturday  the  27th,  and  Lord  Mayo  at  daylight 
entered  the  station  on  horseback,  to  the  sound  of  cannon  and  with 
an  escort  of  troops.  The  Durbar  had  been  fixed  for  that  very 
afternoon.  Whether  particular  Viceroys  merit  praise  or  censure, 
whether  the  effect  of  our  Imperial  policy  entitles  11  s  to  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  natives  or  not,  will  probably  always  be  disputed.  There 
can  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  power  of  Indian  administrators  to  get 
up  an  imposing  ceremonial  either  at  an  aiicieut  capital  or  a 
modern  mart  of  commerce.  A  question  was  raised  whether 
opportunity  should  not  be  taken  to  summon  several  of  the  Hindu 
and  Mohammedan  princes  of  Upper  and  Central  India  to  witness 
the  reception  of  the  Amir.  But  the  lateness  01  the  season,  the 
comparative  briefness  of  the  summons,  the  danger  of  convening 
Rajahs  and  Nawabs  with  their  miscellaneous  retinues  that  set  at 
nought  all  sanitary  rules  and  prescriptions,  were  reasons  against 
any  undue  concourse  of  human  beings.  Invitations  were,  how¬ 
ever,  sent  to  the  Sikh  chiefs  in  the  Umballa  division,  who  were 
close  at  hand,  and  whose  faithful  services  during  the  Mutiny 
entitled  them  to  a  marked  distinction.  It  was  said  at 
the  time  that  His  Excellency  was  like  a  nobleman  who,  on 
receiving  a  foreigner  of  distinction  at  Gratherum  Castle,  limits  his 
invitations  to  the  gentry  of  his  county ;  and  there  were  other 
reasons  to  justify  this  course.  Endless  questions  ol  etiquette  and 
precedence  always  arise  at  these  Durbars,  and  the  main  object  in 
view  was  rather  to  produce  an  effect  on  the  independent  Amir 
than  to  tickle  the  vanity  of  one  Indian  feudatory  at  the  expense  of 
another.  But  there  was  quite  enough  of  glittering:  show  and  of 
solid  magnificence  to  impress  the  Oriental  mind.  There  was  the 
Queen's  representative,  whose  bearing  and  appearance  added 
dignity  to  his  position.  Experienced  administrators,  coun¬ 
cillors  of  the  highest  rank,  military  officers  of  every  grade,  with 
their  wives  and  daughters,  gave  grace,  variety,  and  animation  to 
the  assemblage,  and  every  consideration  was  shown  to  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  press.  No  marquee  prepared  for  the  coming  of 
age  of  a  rich  lauded  proprietor  in  England  can  give  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  size  and  proportions  of  the  Viceregal  tents,  into  which 
at  4-30  on  that  Saturday  afternoon  the  Amir  was  conducted^  by 
six  carriages  couveying  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Punjab, 
the  officials  of  the  Secretariat,  the  General  commanding  the  division, 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Peshawur.  The  Amir,  we  may  mention, 
wore  a  khaki  suit,  edged  with  gold,  and  tho  well-known  ilerati  cap. 
On  his  arrival  under  a  salvo  of  artillery,  Lord  Mayo  stepped  beyond 
the  edge  of  the  Durbar  tent  to  the  canopy  which  extended  beyond 
its  walls,  and  bade  Shere  Ali  welcome  to  the  territories  ol  the 
Sovereign  of  India  and  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  “  hoped  that  the  meeting  would  be  the  commencement  of 
amity  between  His  Highness’s  own  subjects  and  every  one  of  the 
Queen’s  subjects  in  her  Indian  territories.”  Abdulla  Jan,  then  a 
lad  of  seven,  with  black  eyes  aud  a  fair  complexion,  was  placed  on 
the  left  of  the  Viceroy,  and  the  Amir,  of  course,  on  his  right. 
About  twenty  minutes  were  spent  in  conversation  about  horses, 
shikar,  the  discipline  of  armies,  and  the  advantages  of  railroads ; 
trays  with  splendid  presents  of  jewelry,  shawls,  rifles,  guns,  and 
oLher  objects  were  brought  forward,  fifty-one  lor  the  Amir,  twenty- 
one  for  his  son,  and  seven  for  each  ol  his  Sirdars ;  and  Lord  Mayo 
placed  in  his  guest’s  hand  a  splendidly-mounted  sword,  adding 
that  he  “hoped  he  would  wield  it  successfully  against  all  his 
enemies  and  in  defence  of  his  rights.  ’ 

Shortly  afterwards  the  Durbar  broke  up ;  and  those  who  like 
to  dwell  on  startling  contrasts  naturally  looked  back  to  another 
historical  meeting  between  a  British  diplomatist  and  an  Afghan 
Prince  which  began  in  suspicion  and  ended  in  blood¬ 
shed.  The  Englishman  was  William  McNaghten.  The  Afghan 
was  brother  to  the  Amir.  The  return  visit  of  Lord  Mayo 
to  the  Amir,  according  to  rule  aud  precedent,  took  place  on  the 
next  Monday ;  the  latter,  by  an  ingenious  fiction,  receiving  the 
Viceroy  in  British  tents  aud  by  the  aid  of  British  equi¬ 
pages  "  placed  for  a  time  at  his  disposal.  Then  the  real 
business  of  the  conference  began.  During  the  next  five  days 
there  were  nothing  but  meetings  of  the  Supreme.  Council, 
conferences  with  the  Amir  and  his  Prime  Minister,  in  which, 
after  some  little  fencing,  the  objects  they  had  at  heart  were 
disclosed;  proposals  on  our  side  for  the  development  of  com¬ 
merce  and  the  restoration  of  peaceful  intercourse ;  claims  on 
the  other  for  an  alliance  which  should  be  patent  to  all  Asia; 
drafts  of  letters,  protocols,  suggestions,  the  removal  of  difficulties, 
and  the  determination  of  cardinal  points.  The  result  of  a  week’s 
unceasing  diplomacy  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows.  No 
treaty  was  drawn  up,  nor  was  auy  formal  engagement  entered  into 
by  either  party.  But  the  Amir,  in  a  letter  signed  by  the  Viceroy, 
was  informed  that  the  British  Government  wished  for  a  strong 
and  a  settled  Government  in  Afghanistan ;  was  anxious  that  civil 
wars  should  cease  ;  that  trade  should  flourish  :  and  that  the  Amir 
should  long  exercise,  with  equity  and  justice,  a  prosperous  aud 
a  rightful  rule.  To  this  end  the  Government  of  India,  Lord  Mayo 
wrote,  was  prepared  to  assist  the  Amir  with  donations  of  money, 
with  ample  arms  aud  ammunition,  and  with  friendly  countenance 
and  support.  But  Lord  Mayo  gave  Shore  Ali  distinctly  to 
understand  that  he  would  not  pledge  the  Government  of  India  to 
uphold  his  dynasty  against  all  assailants,  nor  send  British  troops 
across  the  border  to  quell  dissensions,  nor  interfere  with  the  in¬ 


ternal  administration  of  the  kingdom,  nor  depute  a  Resident  to  his 
Court.  It  was  not  thought  expedient,  as  on  another  well-known 
occasion  in  Transatlantic  diplomacy,  to  be  content  “  with  less  accu¬ 
rate  language,”  for  the  sake  of  evading  real  difficulties.  The  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  Government  of  India  were  communicated  to  the  Amir 
in  simple,  idiomatic,  and  perspicuous  Persian,  and  not  one  shade  of 
doubt  as  to  Lord  Mayo’s  meaning  passed  over  the  sharp  features  of 
the  Amir  or  the  sagacious  countenance  of  his  Minister, NurMahommed, 
when  they  anxiously  read  the  expected  communication  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  one  solitary  Englishman.  It  is  true  that  Shere  Ali  com¬ 
plained  at  one  interview  of  the  “  dry  friendship  ’  which  had  existed 
between  his  father  and  previous  Viceroys  ;  that  he  strove  hard  to 
bind  the  Government  to  assist  him  unconditionally  at  all  times; 
and  that  he  vehemently  protested  against  the  impolitic  recognition 
of  the  ruler  do facto,  as*  an  invitation  to  other  possible  claimants  to 
renew  civil  war.  But,  on  the  whole,  satisfaction  was  uppermost  in  his 
mind.  There  was  certainly  wanting  a  phrase,  as  old  as  the  speeches 
and  treaties  recorded  by  Thucydides,  for  the  insertion  of  which 
Shere  Ali  would  probably  have  almost  surrendered  his  fairest  pro¬ 
vince.  We  give  the  very  words  used  by  him,  in  the  original  Persian. 
“  Oh,”  he  said,  “  that  there  were  written  ‘  Dostan-i-ma  dostan-i- 
shuma  wtidushmanan-i-ma  dushmanan-i-shuma,'  ”  which  is  equivalent 
to  saying  that  the  friends  and  enemies  of  one  power  should  be  the 
friends  and  enemies  of  the  other.  This,  for  reasons  too  long-  for 
enumeration,  was  not  to  be ;  but  the  Times,  before  the  publication 
of  any  official  correspondence,  in  one  of  its  many  leaders,  was  quite 
correct  in  stating  that  the  wish  of  the  Amir  was  so  far  complied 
with  that,  on  further  deliberation,  Lord  Mavo  inserted  a  para¬ 
graph  stating  that  the  British  Government  would  view  with 
“  severe  displeasure  ”  any  attempt  by  rivals  to  assail  or  shake 
the  security  of  his  throne.  In  short,  the  Viceroy,  while 
honouring  and  supporting  the  Amir  in  the  eyes  of  all 
Asia,  avoided  the  entanglement  of  a  formal  treaty  by 
which  we  should  be  held’  to  our  share  of  the  instrument, 
if  Shere  Ali  w  ithdrew  from  his  own.  The  Amir  was  therefore 
warned  not  to  look  for  aid  against  foes  whom  he  might  make  for 
himself  aud  difficulties  which  he  ought  to  learn  to  avoid.  But,  as 
far  as  plain  language  could  go,  he  was  assured  of  the  hearty  good 
will  and  the  substantial  support  of  the  Government ;  it  was  made 
quite  clear  that  no  annexation  or  encroachment  was  contemplated  ; 
he  was  not  to  have  an  English  Resident  forced  on  him  ;  and  he 
received,  besides  courteous  treatment  and  exceptional  honour, 
effective  assistance  which  would  enable  him  to  put  down  foes 
armed  with  only  matchlocks  and  rusty  cannon. 

Other  incidents  of  that  week,  of  a  less  solemn  character,  are 
worth  mention.  A  field  day  was  organized  for  the  morning  oi 
March  30th,  and  the  Amir  was  present  at  a  review  and  a  sham 
fight.  To  one  who  had  just  fought  his  way  back  to  a  throne,  the 
sight  of  disciplined  infantry,  of  cavalry  looking  as  if  it  would  bear 
everything  before  it,  of  magnificent  batteries  of  horse  aitillery,  ol 
elephants  that  would  be  ill-suited  to  the  winter  of  Afghanistan,  oi 
rapid  manoeuvres  carried  out  with  admirable  precision,  as  well  as 
the  vision  of  mighty  resources  in  the  background  of  which  these 
were  but  fragments,  could  only  suggest  to  him  a  mysterious  and 
unassailable  power.  One  battery,  horsed  by  splendid  chestnuts, 
called  forth  his  especial  approval.  The  very  next  morning 
was  spent  in  a  less  gratifying  occupation.  It  was  thought 
expedient  to  photograph  the  chief  actors  in  the  Durbar,  and 
the  Viceroy,  his  councillors,  subordinates,  and  staff,  with  the 
Sikh  chiefs,  turned  out  in  full  dress  at  seven  o’clock,  and  passed 
two  hours  in  various  positions  under  the  camera  of  the  artist.  Even 
Oriental  patience  has  limits,  and  the  forcible  expression  that 
burst  from  the  lips  of  the  Amir  before  the  sittings  were  concluded, 
Ai!  taswir,  taklif,  may  be  rendered  freely  in  English  by, 
“  Plague  on  all  this  picture-taking.”  On  another  day,  the  Amir  was 
treated  to  a  steeplechase ;  and  some  accomplished  amateurs  at  one 
of  Lady  Mayo’s  magnificent  receptions  sang  for  his  edification 
“  The  Miller’s  Daughter,”  “  Coming  through  the  Rye,”  and  the 
factotum  song  of  Figaro  in  11  Bar  bier  e.  The  Amir,  we  are 
enabled  to  record,  preferred  the  last  song  and  asked  what  we 
called  it.  In  truth,  in  appearance,  manners,  and  bearing,  Shere 
Ali  was  anything  but  the  barbarian  which  it  has  been  of  late  the 
fashion  to  represent  him.  His  dress  was  simple  and  unostentatious, 
and  in  contrast  to  the  gorgeous  attire  of  the  native  chiefs.  He 
drank  iced  water  and  cups  of  strong  green  tea,  which  he  offered  to 
some  of  his  visitors.  His  eyes  sparkled  with  intelligence,  and, 
except  when  roused  to  excitement,  his  manners  were  quiet  and 
dignified,  and  he  often  caught  the  purport  of  a  proposal  before 
it  was  fully  explained.  As  there  were  those  about  Lord  Mayo 
who  were  acquainted  with  Persian,  he  occasionally  took  refuge  in 
Pushtoo,  a  language  now  familiar  only  to  a  few  of  the  officers 
who  went  through  the  first  Afghan  campaign.  Nur  Mahommed, 
the  Prime  Minister,  spoke  Urdu  fluently  enough;  and  the  tact, 
sagacity,  and  long-headedness  of  this  trusted  adherent  made  a  deep 
impression  on  those  who  listened  to  his  advoeacy  of  his  master's 
claims.  Some  of  the  sayings  of  both  are  worth  quoting.  The 
Amir  spoke  frankly  of  his  countrymen,  sayiDg  they  were 
“  asses,”  but  that  he  knew  how  to  drive  them  ;  and  added  that 
you  couldn’t  put  wisdom  (aid)  into  a  man’s  mind  as  you  could  put 
bread  (nun)  iuto  his  mouth.  “Friendship  between  States,”  he 
said,  “could  not  remain  hidden.  A  man  might  just  as  well  try 
to  extinguish  the  sun  by  putting  his  hand  before  his  face.”  The 
Minister,  when  pressed  about  trade  and  convoys,  remarked  with 
sententious  brevity  that  “  kingcraft  belonged  to  kings  and  trade  to 
traders,  but  that  the  more  trade  prospered  the  greater  would  be 
the  custom  dues  of  the  king.”  With  regard  to  the  treatment  ol 
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tribes  on  the  frontier,  he  said  that  it  was  no  use  for  him  to  take  a 
stick  at  one  end  of  the  Khyber  Pass  while  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  took  a  second  stick  at  the  other  end.  His  private  opinion  of 
the  Russians  we  do  not  think  it  desirable  to  publish.  One  of  the 
saddest  reflections  called  up  by  the  Durbar  is  that  of  the  gaps 
caused  by  death  in  its  principal  characters.  The  Viceroy,  Sir 
H.  Durand,  and  Sir  D.  Macleod  have  died  violent  deaths. 
Lord  Sandhurst  was  carried  off  by  a  short  illness.  The  Rajas 


of  Pattiala  and  Kaparthulla  have  died  under  sad  circumstances. 
Nur  Mahommed  did  not  live  to  return  from  Pesliawur  in  1877; 
and  Abdulla  Jan,  who  as  a  boy  plaj'ed  with  the  youngest  son  of 
the  Y  iceroy,  has  just  completed  the  melancholy  list. 

We  intend  this  retrospect  to  be  historical  and  not  controversial. 
But  we  cannot  conclude  without  some  remarks  on  the  immediate 
results  of  the  Durbar  on  the  Amir’s  character  and  on  the  position  of 
public  affairs.  The  Amir  had  come  full  of  suspicion  and  anxiety, 
and  he  went  away  impressed  with  admiration  for  the  British  power, 
and  with  something  like  real  personal  regard  for  Lord  Mayo.  He  no 
longer  had  recourse  to  cruel  and  vindictive  retaliation,  but  became 
reconciled  to  his  antagonists.  He  began  to  carry  out  divers 
financial  and  administrative  reforms.  His  rivals  fled  across  the 
Ox  us  ;  he  recovered  Balkh  wit!  it  striking  a  blow  ;  and  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  the  Mir  of  Badakshan  rendered  unnecessary  any 
military  demonstration  to  the  north  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh.  Lord 
Mayo  had  not,  as  has  been  rashly  asserted,  abandoned  the  policy  of 
his  predecessor,  but,  to  use  his  own  words,  had  only  given  it  a  more 
definite,  limited,  and  practical  shape.  The  rule  of  the  Amir  was 
in  a  fair  way  of  being  established  from  the  Oxus  to  the  Iielmund, 
from  the  walls  of  Herat  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Peshawur.  Lord 
Mayo’s  policy,  accepted  after  some  cautious  criticisms  by  the 
Liberal  Ministry  of  the  day,  was  ratified  by  public  opinion  in 
England,  and  even  the  Spectator  admitted  that  the  Durbar  seemed 
to  have  been  very  well  managed.  How  this  fair  prospect  has  been 
blighted ;  how  the  friendly  attitude  of  the  Amir  has  been  ex¬ 
changed  for  suspicion,  distrust,  and  defiance  ;  how,  instead  of  his 
crossing  our  frontier  as  a  guest,  we  have  just  invaded  his  dominions 
as  avowed  enemies,  it  is  for  the  Blue-book  to  explain.  But,  what¬ 
ever  record  may  come  to  light,  we  are  confident  that  this  narrative 
of  the  Amballa  Conference  will  not  be  discredited. 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  MR.  A.  T.  STEWART. 

rIMIE  people  and  press  of  New  York  do  not  readily  part  from 
one  of  the  great  men  they  admire.  No  one  can  have  forgotten 
how  lovingly  the  reporters  hung  round  the  death-bed  of  Commo¬ 
dore  Vanderbilt,  and  treasured  the  last  sayings  of  that  good  and 
great  old  man.  Mr.  A.  T.  Stewart,  too,  the  eminent  tradesman, 
supplied  many  a  personal  paragraph,  though  it  was  his  wealth 
rather  than  his  humour,  profanity,  or  eccentricity  which  endeared 
him  to  the  newspapers.  As  Commodore  Vanderbilt  has  gone  at 
last  where  Tullus  and  where  Ancus  are,  and  has  held  his  latest 
hand  at  euchre ;  as  the  worldly  knowledge  of  Mr.  Tweed  and  his 
ripe  wisdom  are  unfortunately  out  of  reach,  some  enterprising 
citizens  have  again  made  Mr.  A.  T.  Stewart  the  topic  of  sermons 
and  of  paragraphs.  To  put  the  matter  as  shortly  as  possible,  Mr. 
Stewart’s  body  has  been  stolen  out  of  his  grave,  and  New  York 
has  become  a  city  of  amateur  detectives. 

There  seems  but  little,  at  first  sight,  to  tempt  the  ordinary  thief 
in  the  dead  body  of  a  tradesman,  however  successful  he  may  have 
been.  Unseemly  wars  were  fought  at  one  time  for  the  relics  of 
the  saints,  and  the  possession  of  the  bones  of  heroes  has  been 
eagerly  contested.  Mr.  Stewart  was  neither  a  saint  nor  a  hero, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  his  remains  have  been  carried 
away  by  some  superstitious  devotee  of  Mammon.  The  fact  is  that 
human  bodies  seem  to  bo  an  article  of  trade  in  America.  In 
the  very  newspapers  which  record  the  mysterious  disappearance 
of  the  body  of  Mr.  Stewart  we  find  the  naive  confessions  of  a 
certain  Mrs.  Alexander.  This  person  not  only  helped  one  of  her 
paramours  to  dispose  of  the  remains  of  another  of  her  lovers,  but 
admitted  that  she  had  thought  of  turning  one  of  her  husbands  to 
account  in  the  same  way.  “  The  body  which  I  thought  I  could 
furnish,”  said  Mrs.  Alexander  on  her  trial,  “  was  that  of  a  previous 
husband  of  mine,  one  William  Clay.  William  was  a  common 
drunkard.  I  thought  that  I  could  claim  his  body  wherever  I  could 
find  it.”  There  seems  to  have  been  no  reason,  except  that  sug¬ 
gested  by  his  dissipated  habits,  for  supposing  that  Mr.  Clay  was  dead 
at  all.  The  fact  remains  that  his  corpse  would  have  been  thought 
an  ordinary  article  of  recognized  commerce.  At  the  same  time, 
Indiana  is  said  to  be  haunted  by  “  Ghouls,”  and  a  certain  George 
Christian,  a  professional  “  resurrectionist,”  is,  or  lately  was,  well 
known  in  Washington. 

Though  churchyards  are  thus  imperfectly  protected  in  America, 
it  is  not  believed  in  New  York  that  Mr.  Stewart’s  tomb  was 
desecrated  in  the  interests  of  science.  The  explanations  put  forth 
in  the  press  are  of  a  bewildering  variety.  The  newspapers  gladly 
permit  persons  who  pretend  to  have  committed  the  theft  to 
advertise  in  their  columns.  Various  people  offer  to  restore  Mr. 
Stewart  for  sums  varying  from  10,000  to  100,000  dollars.  The 
executor  of  the  dead  man,  that  distinguished  jurist  and  public- 
house  keeper,  Judge  Hilton,  has  offered  a  reward  of  25,000  dollars 
for  the  detection  of  the  criminals.  It  is  generally  felt  in  the  city 
that  J udge  Hilton  has  displayed  more  of  the  austere  public  virtue 
of  the  Roman  than  of  the  delicate  sentiment  of  the  American 
citizen.  His  object  is  the  public  good  rather  than  the  satisfaction 


of  the  tender  feelings  of  friendship.  If  the  reward  tempts  an 
accomplice  in  the  crime  to  reveal  it,  so  much  the  better  for  the 
millionaires  of  New  York.  Speculators  will  think  twice,  or  even 
thrice,  before  embarking  in  a  branch  of  trade  which  will  be  proved  to 
have  its  dangers.  If  the  crime  is  revealed  in  this  way,  however, 
it  is  not  thought  likely  that  Judge  Hilton  will  recover  the  object 
oi  Ins  search.  Had  he  allowed  sentiment  to  get  the  better  of 
public  duty,  he  would  have  offered  a  much  larger  reward  for  what 
he  wants.  He  would  then,  it  is  thought,  have  been  successful; 
but  at  the  cost  of  the  rich  men  of  the  day  before  yesterday.  A  mania 
lor  stealing  their  bodies  would  have  set  in,  and  their  sorrowing 
relations  would  have  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  heathen  prac- 
tices  and  to  keep  the  dust  of  colossal  grocers  and  renowned  holders 
oi  JEne  stock  in  chaste  Etruscan  vases  on  the  chimney-piece. 

On  the  whole,  public  opinion  is  tolerably  well  satisfied  that  the 
robbers  seized  the  dead  just  as  the  picturesque  brigands 
of  1  alermo  seize  the  living  citizen.  They  calculate  on  wring¬ 
ing  a  reward  out  of  the  horror  and  dismay  of  the  survi¬ 
vors.  lhat  this  theory  seems  to  startle  no  one,  and  indeed 
to  be  accepted  as  the  most  commonplace  explanation  of  the 
crime,  cannot  but  suggest,  some  unpleasant  thoughts  about  the 
social  condition  of  America.  The  extremes  of  wealth  and 
poverty  seem  there  even  wider  apart  than  in  older  societies.  A 
class  of  men  exists  who  openly  prey  upon  the  wealthy,  who  are 
simply  irreconcilable  savages,  and  shrink  from  no  abomination  in 
the  pursuit  of  dollars.  It  is  impossible  to  separate  the  commission 
oi  such  crimes  as  this  and  as  the  abduction  of  the  boy  Charles 
Ross.from  the  general  laxity  of  opinion  about  the  limits  of  com¬ 
mercial  morality.  To  a  large  and  apparently  clever  and  well- 
oiganized  set  oi  ruffians,  human  affections  and  the  most  elementary 
ideas  of  decency  have  become  matters  of  merchandize.  The  love 
of  parents  for  their  children  and  the  natural  reverence  for  the  dead 
are  merely  screws  which  the  modern  blackguard  can  twist  when  he 
wants  a  few  thousand  dollars.  As  operators  in  Wall  Street  calcu¬ 
late  the  effects  of  wars  and  treaties  in  causing  stocks  to  go  up  and 
down,  so  the  trained  robbers  speculate  on  the  effect  of  grief  and  horror 
in  the  minds  oi  individuals.  The  struggle,  not  for  existence,  but 
for  luxury,  has  become  more  rabid  and  wolfish  than  in  older 
societies,  and  there  is  an  open  and  limitless  field  for  depraved 
ingenuity.  It  is  not  believed  in  America  that  the  robberv  of  Mr 
Stewart’s  remains  is  an  isolated  outrage  or  at  all  likely  to'  remain 
ummitated.  The  families  of  rich  people,  and  especially  of  Commo¬ 
dore  Y  anderbilt,  have  been  obliged  to  set  watchmen  in  the  church¬ 
yards,  and  to  wall  up  and  build  over  the  tombs  of  their  dead. 
Bodysnatchiug  may  become  as  common,  and  be  as  artistically  prac¬ 
tised,  as  is  the  robbery  of  the  jewels  of  brides  in  England. 

If  anything  could  make  this  sordid  mystery  more  ghastly,  it 
would  be  the  tone  in  which  it  is  treated  by  the  New  York  press.  The 
reporters,  as  usual,  have  been  everywhere,  and  have  seen  everybody. 
All  the  world  is  asking  its  neighbour  for  “clues,”  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  “clues”  has  become  a  new  and  flourishing  industry. 
Every  obscene  ruffian  has  set  his  wits  to  see  what  he  can  make  out 
of  the  affair.  A  “  Company,"  as  they  call  themselves,  are  allowed 
to  publish  letters  addressed  to  the  widow  of  Mr.  Stewart.  They 
aver  that  the  outrage  was  committed  to  revenge  some  injustice 
done  long  ago  by  the  dead  man,  and  that  the  body  will  be  restored 
it  Mrs.  Stewart  will  pay  500,000  dollars  to  a  New  York  charity. 
Other  blackguards  are  permitted  to  print  their  foul  hints  and  ex¬ 
tortionate  demands.  The  police  are  pestered  with  questions  and 
advice  by  the  enterprising  reporters.  Judge  Ililton  has  been  in¬ 
terviewed,  but  declines  to  say  much,  though  he  is  generally  the 
soul  of  frankness,  and  can  keep  nothing  from  a  reporter.  “  Alf  I  can 
state, .  said  Judge  Hilton,  “  is  that  the  police  and  detective  force  are 
straining  every  energy  to  cause  the  speedy  arrest  of  these  mercenary 
ghouls.  ’  “Mercenary  ghouls  ”  is  good,  and  perhaps  the  expression 
might  be  applied  to  enterprising  reporters.  Another  member  of 
the  profession  found  J  udge  Ililton  as  “  mysterious  as  an  oyster.” 
Oysters  and  mystery  have  not  previous^  been  connected ;  but, 
fiom  some  later  remarks,  it  seems  that  the  rtpirter  traces  a  con¬ 
nexion  between  oysters  and  the  Sphinx.  The  J  udge  admits  that  he 
would  still  be  hopeful  “  if  it  took  him  ten  years  to  run  these  robbers 
down.  Public  curiosity  is  fed  in  the  meanwhile  by  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  Judge  Ililton  gave  some  silver  to  a  beggar  who  “  inter¬ 
viewed  ”  him  at  the  same  time  as  the  reporter.  The  latter  has 
also  “  drawn  ”  Inspector  Murray,  but  finds  “  small  grains  of  com¬ 
fort  in  his  glittering  generalities.”  On  the  other  hand,  “  his  spirits 
rose  with  a  palpitating  bound”  when  he  got  hold  of  Judge 
Ililton.  Unluckily  the  spirits  of  Judge  Hilton  did  not  rush  with 
a  palpitating  bound  to  meet  those  of  the  reporter.  Reporters  are 
not  tbe  only  persons  who  plague  the  detectives;  for  old  gentlemen 
who,  like  Ilamlet,  “  have  had  dreams,”  beleaguer  the  police-sta¬ 
tions,  and  kindly  offer  to  divulge  what  has  been  revealed  to 
them  in  slumber  for  the  moderate  reward  of  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars. 

The  public  seems  to  be  not  a  little  diverted  by  the  smartness  of 
the  robbers,  who  have  hit  on  an  entirely  new  way  of  sharing  in  the 
wealth  of  their  neighbours.  Speculation  is  turned  to  the”  topic, 

“  What  next  ?  ”  “  What  will  be  the  next  brilliant  feat  of  New 
York’s  criminals  ?  ”  It  is  suggested  that  “  they  will  steal  the 
Superintendent  of  Police,  and  boldly  demand  a  large  reward 
from  the  Commissioners  for  hi3  return.”  This,  after  all,  would 
be  but  a  commonplace  and  old-world  piece  of  brigandage. 
The  idea  of  stealing  a  dead  man  and  selling  him  'back  °to 
his  friends  is  really  far  more  novel,  and  far  more  ingenious. 
Perhaps  the  clergyman  who  preached  on  the  topic,  and  ob¬ 
served  that  INew  York  was  an  Aucean  stable,  said,  in  classical 
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®nd  figurative  language,  the  safest  thing  on  the  subject.  A 
society  in  which  men  make  money  by  “  Tammany  ”  and  other 
xino-s  while  they  are  alive,  and  are  themselves  made  into  mediums 
of  speculation  and  exchange  when  they  are  dead,  pleasantly  illus¬ 
trates  with  much  force  some  of  the  postulates  of  political  economy. 
The  results  of  making  the  acquisition  of  wealth  the  end  of  conduct 
.are  certainly  not  lovely  in  themselves,  however  strictly  scientific 
they  may  be.  Apparently  no  millionaire  in  America  can  be  called 
ihappy,  in  Solon’s  sense,  even  after  he  is  dead.  His  vicissitudes  of 
fortune  do  not  end  with  his  burial.  Perhaps  he  is  happiest  who, 
after  a  long  life  of  respected  opulence,  dies  in  the  hour  ol  absolute 
commercial  ruin.  His  dust  may  then  have  a  chance  of  being  un¬ 
disturbed,  as  no  one  will  be  likely  to  pay  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  for  his  impecunious  remains. 


THE  REFORMED  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

SOME  five  years  ago  it  occurred  to  a  certain  Dr.  Cummins,  an 
American  Bishop,  that  the  Protestantism  of  the  American 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  was  not  sufficiently  pronounced.  He 
accordingly  seceded  from  it  and  established  a  new  sect  of  his  own, 
which  he  named  the  “  Reformed  Episcopal  Church  ”  and  which 
has  since  then  been  labouring  to  extend  its  episcopate,  besides 
drawing  up  a  liturgy  and  canons.  So  far  the  new  communion 
had  no°direct  concern  except  with  the  American  Church,  and  as 
the  American  Church  is  not  established,  the  Record  considers  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  assert  its  claims  there  as  much 
as  the  Church  of  Rome  or  any  other  body.”  Indeed,  inasmuch  as 
>“  the  American  prelates  have  not,  as  a  body,  been  faithful  to  Pro¬ 
testant  principles,”  it  is  rather  a  healthy  sign  that  seceders  from 
their  ranks  should  come  forward  to  shame  them  into  a  more  satis¬ 
factory  attitude.  But  Dr.  Cummins  and  his  Reformed  Church  are 
by  no  means  prepared  to  circumscribe  their  sphere  of  usefulness 
within  any  national  or  territorial  limits.  They  hold  themselves 
to  have  received  an  ecumenical  mission  for  the  reform  of  Anglican 
•episcopacy  throughout  the  world  on  a  pure  Protestant  model. 
And  they  are  already  beginning  to  parcel  out  England 
into  primacies  and  dioceses  of  the  new  regimen.  We  can¬ 
not  say  whether  November  5  was  selected  in  order  to  do 
honour  to  a  great  Protestant  festival  which  the  backsliding 
Establishment  has  ceased  to  observe.  But  on  the  evening  of  that 
,day — the  hour  being  evidently  adopted  as  a  protest  in  favour  of 
Evening  Communions — Dr.  Gregg,  formerly  an  English  incumbent, 
who  had  obtained  “  consecration  ”  from  some  bishops  of  Dr. 
•Cummins’s  sect  in  America,  proceeded  to  “consecrate”  the  Rev. 
Nicholas  Toke,  another  ex-Anglican  clergyman — to  the  see,  we 
believe,  of  Selsey — in  the  new  “  Free  Church  ”  at  Southend.  Dr. 
Gregg  himself  assumes  the  sonorous  title  of  Bishop  of  Verulam, 
And  Primate.  The  ceremony  has  been  twice  over  elaborately 
•chronicled  in  the  sympathetic  columns  of  the  Record,  which  also 
announces  duly  the  time  and  place  of  future  services  and  sermons 
•of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church.  It  appears  from  a  fuller 
report  that  the  church  at  Southend  is  a  building  capable  of  seating 
about  600  persons,  but  was  only  half  full  on  this  interesting  occa¬ 
sion.  Six  ministers  of  the  new  sect  and  a  Bishop  Sugden  were  re¬ 
ported  to  be  present,  but  Bishop  Sugden  has  since  written  to  the 
papers  somewhat  sharply  repudiating  all  connexion  with  Bishop 
Gregg’s  proceedings,  and  denying  that  he  has  any  authority  from 
the  American  Reformed  Episcopal  Church.  A  third  “  Free  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  ”  also  advertises  the  head-quarters  of  its  “Bishop- 
President  ”  at  Ilfracombe.  So  that  perfect  harmony  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  characteristic  of  the  new  communion.  The  sermon 
at  Mr.  Toke’s  consecration  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  J.  Ashley,  late 
Rector  of  Somersham.  The  service  is  described  as  being  of  the 
.simplest  kind,  unrelieved  by  any  music  with  the  exception  of  some 
hymns  which  had  no  reference  to  its  professed  object.  Some  clergy¬ 
men  of  the  Established  Church  were  expected  to  take  part  in  it, 
but  did  not  appear. 

In  a  charge  delivered  at  St.  Albans,  the  ancient  Verulam,  a  few 
•days  before,  the  Bishop  of  St.  Albans  had,  not  unnaturally, 
protested  against  this  invasion  of  his  diocese,  and  was  reported 
•to  have  questioned  the  validity  of  Dr.  Gregg's  alleged  consecra¬ 
tion,  as  being  derived  from  a  deposed  bishop.  Dr.  Gregg  accord¬ 
ingly  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Bishop,  under  the  same  sacred  date 
•of  November  5,  insisting  on  the  “real  cause  for  the  existence  of 
the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church,”  its  “  hundreds  if  not  thousands 
•of  sympathizers,”  and  “the  cries  from  oppressed  Churchmen  for 
an  Evangelical  ministry,”  which  reached  him  from  all  quarters, 
and  have  convinced  him  that  “  the  dear  old  Church  of  England,” 
having  ceased  to  be  Protestant,  must  also  “cease  to  exist.”  But 
the  great  object  of  his  letter  was  to  assert,  with  an  eagerness 
which  seems  rather  out  of  place  in  so  zealous  and  thoroughgoing 
a  Protestant,  the  validity  of  his  own  apostolic  succession,  which  is  a 
doctrine  his  own  revised  Prayer-book  expressly  condemns.  A  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Record  has  already  indeed  commented  with  some 
asperity  on  these  very  un-Protestant  assumptions.  “  The  Bishop 
through  whom  the  historical  succession  reached  me  had  his  con¬ 
secration  directly  through  the  Anglican  communion,  and  had  not 
•been  deposed  when  the  succession  was  transmitted  through  him 
to  the  three  Bishops  by  whom  I  was  validly  and  canonically  con¬ 
secrated.”  Dr.  Gregg  therefore  called  on  the  Bishop  of  St.  Albans, 
“  in  fairness  to  a  Protestant,  Evangelical,  and  Reformed  branch  of 
■Christ's  Church,”  to  retract  publicly  what  he  had  said  at  the 


earliest  opportunity.  To  this  urgent  demand  Bishop  Claughton  at 
once  replied : — 

Danbury,  Nov.  6,  1878. 

Rev.  Sir, — You  assert  tbat  the  bishop  through  whom  the  historical  suc¬ 
cession  reached  you  had  his  consecration  directly  through  the  Anglican 
communion,  and  had  not  been  deposed  when  the  succession  was  transmitted 
through  him  to  the  three  bishops  by  whom  you  were  “  validly  and  canoni¬ 
cally  consecrated.”  And  you  call  upon  me  to  correct  my  statement  that 
your  consecration  was  derived  from  a  deposed  bishop.  I  presume  that  the 
bishop  to  whom  you  refer  was  Dr.  Cummins.  My  statement  was  that  this 
bishop,  though  not  yet  formally  deposed,  lay  under  prohibition  from  per¬ 
forming  any  episcopal  act,  which  prohibition  was  publicly  notified  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  1873,'  just  a  fortnight  before  he  proceeded  to  consecrate  that  bishop 
through  whom,  as  you  say,  you  derived  the  historical  succession.  I  have 
authority  to  state  that  none  of  the  American  bishops  have  ever  recognized 
as  valid'  the  act  of  pretended  consecration  performed  by  Dr.  Cummins 
or  any  act  growing  out  of  it. — And  I  am,  Rev.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Gregg.  T.  L.  St.  Albans. 

This  seems  to  settle  the  matter,  but  Dr.  Gregg  has  again  replied, 
declaring  both  the  statements  contained  in  the  Bishop’s  letter  to 
to  be  “  contrary  to  fact,”  the  chief  evidence  of  this  being  that  Dr. 
Cummins  could  not  have  been  prohibited  by  the  American  Bishops 
because  they  no  longer  had  any  jurisdiction  over  him  after  his 
secession,  and  that  they  could  not  dispute  the  validity  of  his 
acts,  because  his  episcopal  character  was  derived  from  them¬ 
selves.  He  then  proceeds  to  set  forth,  in  language  too  im¬ 
pressive  to  be  lost  to  the  world,  the  position,  the  claims,  and  the 
approaching  triumphs  of  his  new  Church,  which  he  appears  to 
think  are  already  deeply  exercising  the  minds  of  intelligent  persons 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland.  But  we  must  allow  him  to  speak  for  himself : — 

Intelligent  persons  were  asking  what  was  the  character  and  what  was 
the  cause  of  the  existence  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church  in  this  land. 
Its  character  was  Protestant,  Evangelical,  reformed,  episcopal.  Its  Bishops 
professed  to  be  successors  of  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  and  were  not 
ashamed  to  avow  their  principles.  The  Reformed  Episcopal  Church  was 
not  a  new  Nonconformist  body,  but  a  real  branch  of  the  Church,  carried  on 
upon  Evangelical  Church  principles.  The  recent  attacks  upon  it  by 
Bishops  had  done  much  to  rouse  the  dormant  spirit  of  Protestantism.  This 
was  still  the  land  of  a  Wickliffe,  a  Chalmers,  and  a  Knox,  and  he  trusted 
that  he  might  be  spared  to  see  the  United  Kingdom  once  again  stirred  by 
the  principles  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  from  Land’s  End  to  John  o’ 
Groat’s  house,  and  from  Southend  to  Connemara.  What  the  people  of 
Scotland  had  done  through  the  Free  Church  there,  that  the  people  of 
England  and  of  Ireland  also  could  do  through  the  Reformed  Episcopal 
Church.  Romanism  and  Romanizing  in  the  Church  of  England  were 
carried  on  with  the  connivance  and  at  times  with  the  approval  of  some  of 
her  Bishops.  When  Bishops  allowed  Romanism  to  scatter  their  flocks  and 
raised  their  voice  against  a  Church  whose  greatest  crime  in  their  eyes  was 
its  Protestantism,  the  time  had  come  when  to  be  silent  is  to  be  guilty. 

The  first  comment  suggested  by  this  brilliant  manifesto  of  the 
new  Primate  is  to  note  the  magnificent  range  and  scope  of  the 
pretensions  of  his  “  Protestant,  Evangelical,  Reformed,  Episcopal 
Church.”  It  is  not  a  new  body,  but  the  old  body  purified  and  restored. 
The  time  has  indeed  come,  as  Dr.  Gregg  is  sorrowfully  constrained 
to  acknowledge,  when  “  the  dear  old  Church  of  England  must 
cease  to  exist,”  but  it  will  not  cease  till  there  is  something  better 
ready  to  take  its  place  and  name.  If  any  one  had  fondly  imagined 
that  the  Reformed  Episcopals  merely  proposed  to  supply  an 
“  Evangelical  ministry  ”  to  the  scattered  bands  of  sympathetic  and 
afflicted  souls  who  groan  under  the  oppressive  yoke  of  Ritualistic 
sacerdotalism,  they  are  undeceived  now.  The  new  communion, 
in  the  person  of  its  primate,  has  come  to  take  possession  of  “  the 
land  of  a  Wickliffe,  a  Chalmers  and  a  Knox,”  and  it  aspires  to 
extend  its  pastoral  sway  “  from  Land’s  End  to  John  0’  Groat’s 
house,”  and — what  is  still  more  remarkable — “  from  Southend  to 
Connemara''  The  combined  efforts  of  Church  and  State  for  over 
three  centuries  have  entirely  failed  to  reduce  the  rebellious  Popery 
of  Ireland  to  the  obedience  of  the  Protestant  faith,  but  the  new 
communion  expects  to  achieve  the  work,  out  of  hand,  so  to  say  : 
its  first  primate  “  trusts  that  he  may  be  spared  ”  to  witness  its 
happy  consummation  himself.  Our  next  remark  is  that,  if  the 
reference  to  Ireland  is  startling,  the  reference  to  Scotland  is 
not  very  intelligible.  We  had  always  imagined  that  what 
“  the  people  of  Scotland  had  done  through  the  Free  Church” 
was,  not  to  vindicate  Protestant  simplicity  against  the 
Romanizing  corruptions  of  a  degenerate  hierarchy  and  priesthood, 
but  to  assert  the  principle  of  ecclesiastical  independence  against 
the  encroachments  of  an  Erastian  State.  Both  may  be  very 
excellent  achievements,  but  they  are  not  exactly  identical. 
It  has  even  been  again  and  again  pointed  out,  by  friend 
and  foe  alike,  that  the  Free  Kirk  programme  thus  far  comes 
perilously  near  the  Ultramontane.  And  lastly  we  have  a  word  to 
say  on  Dr.  Gregg’s  vehement  indictment  against  the  “  Romanizing” 
tendencies  of  the  English  bishops.  It  is  of  course  sufficiently  evident 
to  what  party  in  the  Church  he  alludes,  and  they  may  perhaps 
be  allowed  to  be  the  best  judges  of  how  far  they  receive  the 
“  connivance  ”  or  “  approval  ”  of  their  ecclesiastical  superiors.  It 
would  clearly  be  for  their  interest  to  make  the  most  of  such  ap¬ 
proval  if  they  had  it.  But  is  it  not  notorious  that  Ritualistic 
journals  are  never  tired  of  roasting  the  bishops  P  It  may  suffice  here 
to  cite  the  language  of  a  leading  Ritualistic  clergyman  in  the.current 
number  of  the  Contemporary  Revieiv,  who  more  than  once  goes 
out  of  his  way,  in  the  course  of  an  argument  on  another  sub¬ 
ject,  to  propound  his  deliberate  conviction  of  the  fixed  hostility  of 
the  bishops  towards  the  party  he  represents.  “  To  be  a  pronounced 
Ritualist,”  he  .tells  us,  is,  among  other  things,  “  to  be  pelted  with 
defamatory  epithets  by  bishops,  newspapers,  and  Parliamentary 
orators.”  They  are  “denounced  by  one  of  these  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  rulers  as  ‘conspirators,’  by  another  as  guilty  of  anomia, 
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by  a  third  as  ‘  traitors/  who  are  to  be  ‘  squeezed  out  .  .  .  . 
pointedly  excluded  from  even  the  minor  distinctions 
and  prizes  of  the  Church.”  Elsewhere  he  dwells  for  a  page 
or  two  on  “  the  almost  unvaried  and  unbroken  misconduct  of  the 
collective  English  bishops ;  their  lack  of  moral  courage,  their 
servility  to  the  civil  power,  nay,  to  mere  popular  opinion,  how¬ 
ever  crude,  ignorant,  and  even  openly  irreligious ;  and  above  all 
their  uniform  failure  to  regard  themselves  and  to  act  as  the 
natural  heads,  and  therefore  as  the  natural  leaders,  champions,  and 
protectors,  of  the  clerical  body,  as  the  Judges  do  for  the  bar,  and 
the  Horse  Guards  does  for  the  army.”  We  are  not  saying  how 
far  such  language  is  justified ;  that  is  quite  another  question.  But 
we  do  say  that,  just  or  not,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  a  clergy¬ 
man  in  the  writer’s  position,  with  credit  for  common  sense  to  lose, 
should  have  ventured  to  pen  such  an  indictment  if  it  were  so 
conspicuously  the  reverse  of  being  even  decently  plausible  as 
Dr.  Gregg’s  contrary  accusation  would  imply. 

Of  the  revised  Prayer-book  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  here. 
It  follows  in  many  respects  pretty  closely  the  model  of  a  similar 
volume  issued  in  1852  at  Mr.  Pickering’s,  under  high  patronage, 
in  the  extreme  Broad  or  Unitarian  interest.  A  preliminary  mani¬ 
festo  announces  that  the  new  body  “  adheres  to  Episcopacy,  but 
not  to  Prelacy,  rejects  Apostolic  Succession  ”  (about  which  Dr. 
Gregg  is  nevertheless  so  very  sensitive),  “accepts  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  excluding  from  it  all  sacerdotal  doctrines  and 
practices,  rejects  the  notion  that  ministers  are  priests  except  as  all 
believers  are  a  royal  priesthood,  rejects  the  notion  that  the  Lord’s 
table  is  an  altar  on  which  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  are 
re-presented  anew  to  the  Father,  and  that  the  Presence  of  Christ  in 
the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  Presence  in  the  elements  of  bread  and 
wine,  and  finally  rejects  the  notion  that  regeneration  is  inseparably 
connected  with  Baptism.”  As  to  details,  the  daily  service  is 
abolished,  as  are  all  festivals  with  about  half-a-dozen  exceptions ; 
the  “  ornaments’  rubric  ”  is  replaced  by  the  rubric  of  1552  forbid¬ 
ding  all  vestments  but  the  surplice,  with  a  rider  authorizing  the 
black  scarf  and  gown  for  preaching — which  looks  as  if  the  com¬ 
pilers  did  not  feel  much  confidence  in  the  Bidsdale  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  discarded  rubric ;  crosses,  caudles,  and 
flowers  are  forbidden  to  be  placed  on  the  table ;  the  Atha- 
nasian  Creed  is  abridged,  and  the  opening  clauses  of  the 
Litany  are  made  optional ;  there  are  various  alterations  and 
omissions  in  the  Communion  and  Baptismal  as  well  in  other  occa¬ 
sional  offices ;  the  Marriage  Service  is  “  sadly  mauled,”  as  the 
Record  reluctantly  admits  ;  the  critical  formula  “  Receive  the  Holy 
Ghost”  is  expunged  from  the  Ordination  and  Consecration  Services  ; 
the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  Commination,  and  Forms  of  Praver  at 
Sea  are  omitted  altogether.  The  Record  hints  that  a  similar  ex¬ 
purgation  of  the  Anglican  Prayer-book  from  “  antiquated  absurdi¬ 
ties  ”  would  be  desirable.  The  validity  of  the  “  orders  ”  of  the 
new  sect  is  a  theological  question  which  it  would  be  out  of  place 
to  discuss  here,  but  it  is  obvious  that  Bishop  Cummins  and 
his  friends  cannot  reasonably  claim  the  authority  of  the 
American  Episcopal  Church  for  acts  done  after  they  had 
separated  from  its  communion  and  even  incurred  its  formal 
censure.  If  a  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  were  to  join  the 
Church  of  England  as  the  Archbishop  of  Spalato  actually  did  in 
James  I.’s  reign,  and  to  ordain  or  consecrate  afterwards,  his  acts 
would,  we  believe,  be  valid  according  to  Roman  Catholic  doctrine, 
and  indeed  this  very  point  has  sometimes  been  brought  forward  as 
an  argumentum  ad  hominem  in  the  defence  of  Anglican  orders  ;  but 
it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  such  acts  were  done  with  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  But  there  is  one  point, 
not  doctrinal  but  practical,  which  forces  itself  on  one’s  thoughts. 
There  was  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  in  partibus  well  known  as  a 
preacher  in  London  some  years  ago,  who  was  not  overburdened 
with  the  worldly  pomp  of  the  episcopate,  and  was  much  in  the 
habit  of  moving  about  by  omnibus.  It  was  currently  reported 
that  his  figure  became  so  familiar  to  the  London  omnibus  con¬ 
ductors  that  his  appearance  used  to  be  greeted  with  the  friendly 
invitation,  “  Now  then,  tumble  up,  my  Lord.”  It  is  clear  that,  if 
Bishop  Gregg  and  Bishop  Sugden  go  on  manning  their  rival  hier¬ 
archies  at  the  rate  now  threatened,  we  shall  soon  have  a  motley 
crew  of  bishops  “  tumbling  up  ” — and  apparently  falling  out  also — 
on  all  sides  of  us,  “from  Land’s  End  to  John  o’Groats  and  from 
Southend  to  Connemara.” 


LATE  AUTUMN. 

TF  if  were  not  for  field  sports,  in  the  shape  of  fox-hunting  and 
-L  cover-shooting,  we  fancy  most  English  gentlemen  woulcf  pass 
the  late  autumn  anywhere  rather  than  in  their  native  England. 
As  for  the  ladies  of  their  families,  there  can  be  little  question  as 
to  their  feelings.  Out-of-door  exercise  is  then  denied  them  alto¬ 
gether,  or  can  only  be  accomplished  under  the  most  depressing 
conditions.  The  lawns  are  sodden  like  sponges,  and  the  croquet 
hoops  and  lawn-tennis  poles  have  been  pulled  up  and  stowed  away. 
The  bloom  has  vanished  from  the  flower-beds  in  the  garden  ;  the 
shrubberies  seem  weeping  for  their  departed  beauties ;  while,  if 
you  chance  to  rub  shoulders  with  the  laurel  or  laurestina  bushes, 
you  are  straightway  besprinkled  with  a  chilly  shower.  Within 
doors  all  is  dark  and  dismal,  and  beyond  the  reflected  radiance  of 
the  blazing  fires  everything  is  glooming  in  profoundest  shadow. 
Meanwhile,  in  the  more  favoured  regions  of  the  sunny  South, 
November  is  generally  cheerful.  It  is  not  every  year  that 


early  snow  falls  thickly  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Cornice ;  and 
when  such  a  disagreeable  phenomenon  does  occur,  the  first  burst 
of  bright  sunshine  in  the  afternoon  thaws  rents  in  the  folds  of  the 
wintry  mantle. .  Still  further  to  the  southward  nature  is  more 
invariably  genial.  On  the  shores  of  the  old  Campania  there 
are  next  to  none  of  those  bitter  winds  which  blow  across  the 
Bay  ol  Naples  in  the  spring,  chilling  the  very  marrow  of  the 
promenaders  on  the  Chiaja.  You  may  lounge  in  light  clothes  and 
voluptuous  languor  under  the  natural* bowers  of  the  glossy-leaved 
orange  groves,  and  inhale  the  balmy  breezes  that  come  laden  with 
the  fiagiance  of  the  fruit.  Towards  noon  and  later  the  heat  is  posi¬ 
tively  oppressive  in  the  “  Marinas  ”  of  Sicily  and  the  Alamedas  of 
Spain.  There  is  a  more  gorgeous  glow  of  colours  in  the  parterres 
now  that  the  plants  are  being  watered  with  the  long  night  dews. 
There  is  a  strange  purity  in  the  atmosphere  in  the  absence  of  the 
summer-heat  haze,  and  you  fancy  you  may  distinguish  each  rift  in 
the  rocks  on  the  overhanging  peaks  and  sierras  that  stand  out  in  their 
sharpened  outlines  against  the  blue  background  of  the  skies.  It  is 
true  that  you  have  to  guard  against  the  sudden  fall  in  the  tem- 
peiature  at  sunset;  but  you  should  have  absorbed  enough  of  the 
sunshine  when  you  go  indoors  to  carry  you  comfortably  through 
the  hours  of  the  evening,  with  the  promise  before  you  of  another 
brilliant  day. 

This  listless  life,  however,  has  its  drawbacks.  It  is  not  every¬ 
body  who  can  be  quite  happy  with  the  dolce  far  niente.  Walking- 
in  the  enervating  heat  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  purposeless 
lounging ;  commanding  points  in  the  scenery  are  less  exciting  ob¬ 
jects  for  a  ride  than  hounds  in  full  cry  after  a  well-breathed  fox ; 
and  clouds  will  fall  across  the  internal  sunshine  when  you  have 
your  first  premonitions  of  indigestion  and  dyspepsia.  Besides, 
if  you  do  not  intend  to  winter  abroad,  the  "brief  absence  of  a. 
few  weeks  hardly  repays  the  effort  and  expense  of  the  journey ; 
and,  above  all,  at  this  particular  season  of  the  year  most  men  have 
their  home  engagements  of  business  or  pleasure.  Many  people 
make  it  a  matter  of  habit  or  conscience  to  pass  November  and 
December  in  their  country  houses.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
endured  no  doubt ;  and  it  is  a  good  thing  under  such  Lying  cob- 
ditions  ol  existence  to  be  blessed  with  a  philosophical  or  phleg¬ 
matic  temperament.  Much  must  of  course  depend  on  the- 
constitution.  There  are  enviable  mortals  whose  spirits  rise 
superior  to  external  circumstances.  They  could  sleep  in  a  damp 
cellar,  or  in  a.  draughty  g-arret  with  holes  in  the  tiles,  and  come  up 
or  down  smiling  to  the  breakfast-table,  with  an  appetite  in¬ 
vigorated  by  repose,  and  an  inexhaustible  flow  of  small  talk.  It 
is  nothing  to  them  that  the  wind  has  been  howling  among  the 
chimney-stacks,  driving  the  rain  and  the  sleet  against  the  window- 
panes.  Less  lucky  folks  must  regard  these  privileged  natures  with 
envy  and  wonder.  At  least  their  spontaneous  volubility  spares  you 
the  exertion  of  “  getting  up  conversation,”  and  leaves  you  free  to 
indulge  your  melancholy  or  to  fight  against  it.  But  to  the 
man  of  sensitive  nerves  a  succession  of  such  days  is  simply 
horrible.  His  sorrows  are  renewed  day  by  day  when  he  wakes 
from  his  broken  slumbers,  for  he  has  been  gradually  getting  out  of 
spirits  and  condition,  and  nature  declines  to  strew  poppies* on  his 
pillow.  Despondency  has  been  drifting  towards  despair,  and  it 
seems  a  mockery  to  question  the  servant  as  to  the  latest  phase  of 
the  weather.  When  the  blinds  are  drawn  up,  making  the  darkness  a 
trifle  less  visible,  his  gloomy  forebodings  are  fully  confirmed.  From 
sheer  inability  to  make  any  effort  to  rise,  he  lies  conscience- 
stricken  in  the  arms  of  indolence  to  the  last  possible  moment. 
It  is  a  hard  task  getting  through  the  duties  of  the  toilet  as 
he  looks  out  on  the  wrappings  of  cold  grey  vapour  that  hang  about 
the  wintry  landscape.  A  cup  of  hot  tea  or  coffee  may  be  con¬ 
solatory,  but  the  tedious  breakfast  in  public  is  a  form  he  would 
gladly  dispense  with  ;  and  he  thinks  longingly  of  the  snug  little 
table  at  the  club,  where  he  may  sulk  at  his  own  hour  in  the  society 
of  the  morning  papers.  If  he  looks  to  his  letters  as  a  lively  dis¬ 
traction,  lie  is  pretty  sure  to  be  disappointed.  Annoyances  that 
would  be  trifles  at  other  times  loom  large  under  these  untoward 
circumstances,  like  the  birds  you  flush  iii  a  mountain  fog  when  the- 
grouse-cock  swells  to  the  proportions  of  the  capercailzie.  After 
the  morning  meal  comes  the  difficult  question  of  what  is  next  to 
be  done.  A  cigar  in  the  conservatory  or  stable  i3  quickly  dis¬ 
posed  of;  you  have  come  to  know  the  hocks  and  the 'hind¬ 
quarters  of  each  of  the  horses  by  heart;  you  can  hardly  as 
yet  adjourn  to  billiards  with  ten  mortal  hours  to  be  killed 
before  dinner.  In  your  flabby  frame  of  mind  and  with  your 
stagnating  circulation,  flirtation  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  even  if 
you  were  sure  of  propitious  seclusion  and  of  a  suitable  object  j 
whilst  whist  before  the  hour  of  noon  would  be  as  criminal  as 
chicken-hazard..  There  is  the  library,  or  at  all  events  there  are 
books,  and  possibly  you  have  something  of  literary  tastes.  Were 
the  day  fine  and  dry,  you  might  perhaps  make  yourself  very  happy 
in  that  way,  in  the  sheer  spirit  of  contradiction.  As  it  is,  the 
experiment  seems  hardly  worth  trying ;  you  know  from  experience 
that  you  would  be  driven  forth  by  the  de'mon  of  restlessness  before 
you  had  trifled  through  a  couple  of  pages.  Sooner  or  later  yon 
are  constrained  to  arm  yourself  with  gaiters  and  a  waterproof,  and 
to  go  out  resolutely  and  brave  the  elements. 

One  comfort  you  may  count  on  pretty  confidently — all  other 
created  beings  will  look  nearly  as  wretched  as  yourself.  The  caw 
of  the  rooks  overhead  sounds  hoarser  and  harsher  than  usual ;  how 
different  from  the  melody  of  an  April  morning,  when  they  are 
fluttering  among  the  ne3ts  on  the  naked  boughs  and  casting  the 
flitting  shadows  of  their  wings  over  the  beds  of  the  yellow  daffo¬ 
dils.  The  sheep  in  the  park  have  huddled  together  for  shelter 
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and  sympathy ;  the  colts  have  tucked  their  tails  between  their 
le«-s,  turning'their  hind  quarters  towards  the  direction  from  which 
the  rain  is  driving.  Perhaps  the  lot  of  the  labourer  who  is  work- 
in°'  in  the  hedgerow  seems  at  first  sight  preferable  to  theirs  ;  he 
at  least  is  doing  something,  and  you  are  half-disposed  to.  envy 
him  as  he  swings  his  bill-hook.  Yet,  as  you  mark  his  dripping 
fio-ure,  with  the  rain-drops  streaming  from  the  rim  of  his  hat,  and 
running  off  the  very  bridge  of  his  nose,  you  cannot  help  following 
him  in  fancy  to  the  spark  of  fire  in  his  cottage  chimney  that 
will  give  him  cold  greeting  in  the  evening,  and  thinking  of 
rheumatism  and  churchyard  coughs  and  visits  from  the  parish 
doctor.  The  ploughs  of  course  have  suspended  work,  and  are 
lying  unyoked  in  the  half-flooded  furrows;  and  the  labouring 
teams  have  enough  to  do  to  draw  out  the  loads  of  manure  to  the 
fallows.  The  limits  of  your  own  constitutional  must  depend 
on  the  nature  of  the  soil.  If  the  soil  is  anything  but  sound,  hard 
gravel,  there  is  no  turning  aside  into  foot-paths  ;  even  on  the 
highroads,  if  you  are  slipping  about  on  chalk  or  tenacious  clay,  the 
strain  on  the  back  sinews  is  tremendous.  Nor  do  the  effects  of  a 
spell  of  genuine  November  weather  pass  away  when  the  rain  has 
at  last  ceased.  Your  host  has  for  long  been  deferring  his  cover¬ 
shooting,  and  i3  eager  to  avail  himself  of  the  first  opportunity. 

“  Sport  ”  is  very  well ;  but  even  the  enthusiast  must  admit  that 
the  word  is  a  misnomer  when  he  is  shooting  in  low-lying  coverts 
after  a  succession  of  soaking  days.  Half  the  hares  are  gone, 
having  taken  refuge  on  the  high  grounds  like  sensible  animals. 
Yet  really  you  do  not  seem  to  miss  them.  You  have  as  much 
shootiug  as  you  care  for.  Yrou  feel  yourself  gradually  subside  as 
you  stand  in  the  field  at  the  angle  of  a  wood,  as  if  you  had  taken 
up  your  position  on  a  quaking  bog  ;  you  are  held  fast  by  the  boot 
soles  when  you  slue  yourself  round  to  take  a  flying  shot  at  a 
rocketing  pheasant;  and  the  rides  are  so  many  rivers  of  mud, 
where  you  are  sure  to  be  splashed  to  the  hip,  even  should  you 
escape  a  slip  and  a  mud-bath.  As  for  the  discomforts  of  the 
lunch  when  it  is  spread  out  on  a  table  in  the  open,  when  your  1 
fingers  are  as  numb  as  your  feet,  and  your  palate  seems  to  have 
lost  sensation,  all  we  can  say  is  that  it  makes  one  think  regret¬ 
fully  of  those  lunches  around  the  substantial  mahogany  indoors, 
when  you  were  hopelessly  succumbing  to  your  load  of  ennui. 

We  admit  that  there  may  be  another  side  to  the  picture.  There 
are  days  in  November,  though  too  few  and  far  between,  when  the 
weather  resembles  the  too-ephemeral  Indian  summer.  The  sun 
shining  out  in  soft  warmth  throws  a  ruddy  glow  over  the 
russet  of  the  foliage,  and  changes  the  clean  stems  of  the  half- 
stripped  trees  into  so  many  chased  and  gilded  columns.  A 
light  watery  haze  is  toning  down  the  tint3  of  the  wood  in  the 
distance,  where  the  dimly -graceful  swells  of  their  outlines  seem 
to  melt  into  the  flaky  clouds  on  the  horizon.  Everything  has 
dried  up  rapidly,  except  under  the  most  impenetrable  shadows  or 
in  the  most  sequestered  nooks,  in  the  flat,  low-lying  meadows  and 
in  the  dips  of  the  woodland  lanes.  The  sparrows  are  twittering 
on  the  housetops  ;  the  robins  are  singing  cheerfully  on  the  sprays ; 
the  sheep  are  basking  about  in  dreamy  indolence,  luxuriously 
chewing  the  cud ;  the  colts  are  kicking  up  their  heeis,  and  ready 
for  a  frolic  on  the  shortest  notice,  should  an  equestrian  or  a  car¬ 
riage  chance  to  pass  their  way.  As  for  our  friend  the  hedger  and 
ditcher,  he  is  whistling  merrily  as  he  goes  to  his  work,  and  thinking 
of  anything  or  nothing  rather  than  latent  symptoms  of  the  rheu¬ 
matics.  The  teams  of  sleek  horses  are  hitched  to  the  ploughs, 
their  brazen  buckles  glinting  in  the  sunbeams  as  they  draw  the  long 
straight  furrows  in  the  fallows,  and  the  rooks,  looking  marvellously 
glossy  in  the  light,  are  feasting  behind  the  ploughshare  on  the 
grubs  and  the  wire-worms.  It  is  a  pretty  picture  in  the  copse 
hard  by,  where  the  woodmen  are  plying  their  axes  hard,  cutting 
the  seven  years’  growth  of  shoot  off  the  rugged  old  pollards,  and 
letting  in  the  sun  and  air  below  the  boughs  of  the  venerable  oaks. 
If  you  are  bent  upon  cover-shooting,  you  congratulate  yourself  on 
your  luck.  No  blowing  on  your  fingers,  or  slapping  your  arms 
across  your  chest,  or  plunging  with  your  benumbed  leet  in  the  yield¬ 
ing  quagmire  beneath  them.  You  are  content  to  wait  patiently  at 
your  post  for  the  beaters,  amusing  yourself  meantime  in  the  calm 
serenity  of  your  soul  with  the  dancing  play  of  the  lights  through 
the  branches,  and  with  the  sounds  that  break  the  silence  of  the 
woods.  Days  of  this  kind  are  rare,  it  must  be  confessed ;  but  when 
you  do  get  them,  they  are  all  the  more  to  be  valued  for  their 
rarity. 


WHISTLER  v.  RUSKIN. 

fipHE  case  of  Whistler  v.  Ruskin  would  seem  to  have  been 
-L  specially  designed  to  raise  a  number  of  questions  which  the 
process  of  law  is  powerless  to  solve.  Trial  by  j  ury  is  no  doubt 
an  admirable  institution ;  but  it  is  sometimes  made  to  appear  in  a 
somewhat  ludicrous  light,  and  we  do  not  remember  any  occasion 
when  the  inherent  limitations  of  the  system  have  been  so  emphati¬ 
cally  expressed.  How  far  this  result  was  inevitable  in  the  present 
case  we  will  not  take  upon  ourselves  to  decide.  To  the  uninstructed 
sense,  the  learned  Judge  and  his  twelve  trusty  men  would  seem  to 
have  needlessly  plunged  themselves  into  the  troubled  waters  of  art 
and  taste ;  but,  the  plunge  once  taken,  there  was  obviously  no 
escape  from  the  absurd  and  pitiable  dilemma  to  which  they  were 
finally  conducted.  It  was  not  perhaps  the  jury's  fault,  but  it  was 
certainly  their  misfortune,  that  they  should  have  been  called  upon 
to  adjust  the  rival  claims  of  Titian  and  Mr.  Whistler.  If  they  had 


known  of  the  difficult  duties  that  awaited  them,  they  would 
doubtless  have  passed  a  period  of  probation  in  the  gal¬ 
leries  at  Trafalgar  Square ;  or  they  might  perhaps  have 
sufficiently  prepared  themselves  by  a  course  of  training  at  the 
South  Kensington  Schools.  When  it  became  clear  that  they 
would  be  called  upon  to  give  an  opinion  upon  a  question  of  art, 
we  think  that  in  common  justice  to  these  unoffending  gentlemen 
the  case  "should  have  been  adjourned.  In  the  interval  the  Judge 
and  the  counsel  might  also  have  found  leisure  to  “  get  up  ” 
the  subject,  and  in  place  of  some  rather  crude  observations  upon 
the  nature  of  the  artistic  faculty,  we  should  then  have  had  a  really 
interesting  series  of  essays  upon  the  various  styles  and  schools  of 
painting.  But,  in  the  absence  of  this  indispensable  preparation, 
we  certainly  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  hopeless  state  of  chaos 
into  which  the  conduct  of  the  case  gradually  fell.  We  should 
rather  have  been  surprised  at  any  other  result.  To  expect  twelve 
jurymen  to  be  prepared  with  a  confident  opinion  upon  modern  art 
was  in  the  highest  degree  presumptuous ;  and  yet,  unless  there 
existed  such  an  expectation,  it  was  merely  ludicrous  to  admit  a 
mass  of  evidence  that  was  entirely  concerned  with  matters  of 
technical  knowledge. 

Anything  more  absolutely  fruitless  than  the  opinions  that 
were  delivered  upon  Mr.  Whistler's  pictures  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  conceive  ;  and,  as  the  learned  J udge  in  the  course  of  his 
address  to  the  j  ury  made  little  or  no  use  of  this  evidence,  we  may 
suppose  that  he  had  himself  arrived  at  a  conviction  of  its  futility. 
He  could  only  observe  that  Mr.  Whistler  “  had  his  admirers,”  and 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  others  “  who  had  not  an  un¬ 
qualified  admiration  of  his  genius.”  But  perhaps  as  much  could 
be  said  of  almost  every  living  artist ;  certainly  we  would  confi¬ 
dently  venture  to  predict  that  a  similar  conclusion  would  be  de- 
ducible  in  any  case  from  the  opinions  of  artists  upon  one 
another.  Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  Mr.  Frith  had  been 
libelled  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  that  Mr.  Whistler,  or  even  Mr. 
Albert  Moore,  had  been  summoned  to  determine  the  value  of 
his  work.  What  chance,  in  such  a  case,  would  there  have  been 
for  poor  Mr.  Frith  ?  There  is  probably  nothing  in  the  way 
of  unfavourable  criticism  which  these  painters  would  not  have 
confidently  confirmed ;  and,  even  if  the  two  witnesses  called 
for  the  defence  in  the  case  of  Whistler  v.  Ruskin  had  been  in¬ 
vited  to  characterize  the  work  of  each  other,  there  would  have 
been  very  little  left  either  of  Mr.  Burne  Jones  or  of  the  author  of 
“  The  Railway  Station.'’  All  this  only  goes  to  prove  how 
idle  and  ludicrous  it  is  to  get  artists  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  their 
fellows.  A  bootmaker  may  be  called  to  pronounce  an  opinion 
upon  an  ill-made  boot  because  there  is  a  pretty  general 
agreement  in  men's  minds  as  to  the  qualities  required  of  a  boot¬ 
maker.  But  art  is  not  bootmaking,  and  the  excellence  of  a  work 
of  art  cannot  be  fixed  by  any  amount  of  evidence,  however  eminent 
the  source  from  which  it  proceeds.  We  have  only  to  appeal  to 
Mr.  Ruskin’s  own  writings  to  see  that  Turner  in  his  time  could 
easily  have  been  condemned  by  the  same  kind  of  authority  that 
has  now  been  summoned  to  condemn  Mr.  Whistler.  Even  Mi-. 
Millais,  the  most  popular  artist  of  our  time,  was  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  his  career  a  constant  object  of  ridicule  ;  and  the  learned 
critic  who  was  called  in  company  with  Mr.  Burne  Jones  to  speak 
against  Mr.  Whistler's  works  has  written  much  more  severe 
things  against  Mr.  Burne  Jones  than  against  Mr.  Whistler.  And 
what  is  true  of  modern  times  is  no  less  true  of  the  whole  history 
of  art.  Mr.  Baron  Huddleston  sagely  observed  that  “  nobody 
ever  had  equalled,  and  probably  never  would  equal,  Titian,”  and 
yet  Michael  Angelo  regretted  that  Titian  could  not  draw.  Baccio 
Bandinelli  enjoyed  a  considerable  reputation  in  his  time,  but,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Benvenuto  Cellini,  Bandinelli’s  ignorance  of  art  was  ab¬ 
solutely  hopeless.  It  would  be  easy  to  give  any  number  of  instances 
to  the  same  effect;  but  we  have  said  enough  to  show  how 
entirely  ludicrous  was  the  attempt  to  establish  or  controvert  by 
process  of  law  the  validity  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  criticism.  How  it 
happened  that  the  parties  to  the  suit  were  permitted  to  make  this 
attempt  is  one  of  those  mysteries  of  the  law  which  we  will  not 
attempt  to  fathom.  If,  as  we  must  suppose  was  the  case,  the 
Court  had  no  power  to  exclude  such  evidence,  then  we  can  only 
j  offer  to  the  Judge,  the  jury,  and  the  counsel  on  both  sides  our 
most  sincere  sympathy  for  the  very  ridiculous  position  in  which 
I  they  found  themselves. 

Obviously,  however,  the  question  to  be  tried  was  not  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  criticism,  but  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
delivered.  To  this  point,  after  much  wearisome  discussion,  the 
jury  were  at  last  conducted  ;  and  they  have  given  a  verdict  that 
will,  we  suppose,  be  found  equally  unsatisfactory  to  both  parties. 
It  must  surely  be  eminently  unsatisfactory  to  Mr.  Ruskin  to 
learn  that  the  wealth  of  his  rhetoric  can  ever  fall  into  the 
common  category  of  libel.  He  had  spoken  of  the  “ill-educated 
conceit  of  Mr.  Whistler, ’’which,  in  his  judgment,"  nearly  approached 
the  aspect  of  wilful  imposture.”  “  I  have  seen  and  heard,”  he  wrote, 
“  much  of  cockney  impudence  before  now,  but  never  expected  to 
hear  a  coxcomb  ask  two  hundred  guineas  for  flinging  a  pot  of  paint 
in  the  public’s  face.”  For  our  own  part  we  cannot  affect  to  regret 
that  such  language  has  fallen  under  the  censure  of  the  law,  and 
we  only  wonder  that  it  has  been  judged  in  such  a  lenient  spirit. 
With  the  value  of  Mr.  Whistler's  works  we  have  at  present  no 
concern  ;  all  we  need  say  on  that  point  is  that  they  have  been 
freely  and  severely  criticized  in  these  columns.  But  there  is  some¬ 
thing  which  is  in  our  eyes  more  important  than  Mr.  Whistler's 
reputation,  and  that  is  the  reputation  and  the  character  of  English 
literature.  It  has  been  the  custom  for  some  time  to  treat  Mr. 
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Ruskin  with  the  kind  of  indulgence  that  is  due  to  a  spoilt  child- 
He  has  written  works  of  genuine  power  and  eloquence,  and  he  is 
therefore  permitted  a  kind  of  license  which  would  not  be  tolerated 
in  any  other  writer.  His  absurdities  are  passed  over  on  the 
assumption  of  bis  transcendent  genius,  and  every  paradox  that 
be  chooses  to  utter  is  widely  welcomed  by  a  host  of 
admirers  as  though  his  words  were  divinely  inspired. 
Against  this  kind  of  tolerance  we  have  nothing  very 
serious  to  urge.  Such  blind  and  undiscriminating  worship 
is  most  hurtful  to  the  person  upon  whom  it  is  bestowed,  and 
it  is  easy  to  perceive  by  an  examination  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  later 
works  that  under  its  influence  every  native  vice  of  style  and 
manner  has  become  morbidly  developed.  But  the  matter  assumes 
a  somewhat  different  complexion  when  eccentricity  is  allowed  to 
blossom  into  personal  rudeness.  Whatever  may  be  the  weight  which 
the  law  attaches  to  these  sentences  against  Mr.  Whistler,  there 
can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  their  literary  character.  All  that 
they  contain  against  Mr.  Whistler’s  paintings  could  have  been  said 
without  offence  by  any  man  who  had  not  been  encouraged  to 
despise  the  virtues  of  self-control ;  but  here  it  would  almost  seem 
as  though  the  writer  had  deliberately  attempted  to  collect  in  a 
small  space  as  many  faults  of  taste  as  he  could  command.  It  is, 
in  the  first  place,  an  obvious  impertinence  to  reproach  an  artist 
with  the  price  which  he  asks  for  his  pictures.  The  commercial 
value  of  a  work  of  art  is  the  legitimate  concern  of  dealers,  and  it 
cannot  in  any  way  affect  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  performance. 
It  is  for  this  reason  almost  painful  to  find  one  artist  giving  evi¬ 
dence  as  to  the  appropriate  price  for  the  work  of  another.  Upon 
such  a  matter  an  artist  is  not  a  competent  judge,  and  he  cannot 
possibly  know  whether  his  own  works  are  worth  the  money  that 
is  paid  for  them.  Still  less  can  he  measure  the  price  of  a  picture 
by  the  time  that  has  been  expended  upon  its  production.  A  little 
drawing  in  silver  point  by  Raffaelle,  the  fruit  perhaps  of  two 
hours’  labour,  is  worth  more  than  a  finished  picture  by  Mr.  Frith, 
and  yet  Mr.  Frith’s  finished  picture  would  doubtless  occupy  a 
longer  time.  But  the  vulgarity  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  criticism  is  not 
its  worst  fault.  To  haggle  with  Mr.  Whistler  over  the  market 
price  of  a  picture  would  not  at  least  be  illegal,  but  in  venturing  to 
suggest  that  the  artist  had  been  guilty  of  wilful  imposture  Mr. 
Ruskin  brought  himself  within  the  reach  of  the  law.  It  is  of  course 
not  very  pleasaut  for  an  author  of  reputation  to  have  the  faults  of 
his  style  and  the  defects  of  his  taste  made  notorious  ;  but,  if  this 
has  the  effect  of  teaching  greater  caution  in  future,  we  shall  not 
have  cause  to  regret  the  adventure. 

One  other  reflection  is  suggested  by  this  trial  which  will 
perhaps  not  be  very  acceptable  either  to  Mr.  Whistler  or  to  the 
artists  who  were  called  as  witnesses.  We  often  bear  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  want  of  sympathy  shown  by  critics  towards 
painters  and  their  work — complaints  which  are  sometimes  per¬ 
haps  well  founded.  But  the  suggested  cure  for  the  disease, 
constantly  offered  by  artists,  is  scarcely  better  than  the  disease 
itself.  “  I  do  not  disapprove,”  said  Mr.  Whistler,  in  his  evi¬ 
dence,  “  of  technical  criticism  by  a  man  whose  life  is  passed 
in  the  practice  of  the  science  which  he  criticizes;  but  for  the 
opinion  of  a  man  whose  life  is  not  so  passed  I  would  have  as  little 
respect  as  you  would  have  if  he  expressed  an  opinion  on  law.” 
Perhaps,  after  the  experience  of  the  present  trial,  artists  will  come 
to  reflect  that  critics  have  sometimes  a  more  liberal  and  catholic 
judgment  than  can  be  claimed  for  the  practical  professors  of  paint¬ 
ing,  each  of  whom  is  absorbed  in  the  particular  principles  which 
guide  his  own  work. 


THE  ALPS  IN  1878. 

AT  the  beginning  of  the  Alpine  season  this  year  the  untrodden 
summits  of  two  of  the  most  striking  peaks  in  the  Mont 
Blanc  chain  still  challenged  the  skill  and  energy  of  mountain- 
climbers.  The  Aiguille  du  Dru  and  the  Dent  du  G6ant  have  long 
been  thought  inaccessible,  and  to  most  of  those  who  have  looked 
at  them  carefully  it  must  have  appeared  that  never  was  reputation 
better  deserved;  but  one  of  them  was  carried  by  assault  in 
September  last ;  and,  though  the  other  still  remains  a  virgin  peak, 
that  title  will  probably  before  long  be  wrested  from  it  by  some 
indomitable  climber  ;  for  it  seems  scarcely  possible  to  believe  now 
that  there  is  an  unattainable  mountain-top  in  the  Alpine  chain. 
No  very  great  time  ago  the  two  peaks  above  mentioned  and  the 
Pic  de  la  Meije  in  Dauphine,  were  often  spoken  of  as  likely  to 
prove  impossible  even  to  the  best  mountaineers,  and  to  remain 
unattained  unless  their  highest  points  were  reached  in  balloons. 
This  has  been  shown  to  be  wrong  by  the  fact  that  two  of  these 
peaks  have  been  scaled,  and  probably  the  other,  though  still 
intact,  is  not  so  entirely  different  from  the  whole  of  the  rest  of 
the  range  as  to  make  all  endeavour  hopeless.  Probably  in  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two  its  summit,  neatly  chipped  off,  will 
be  brought  down  in  the  pocket  of  some  member  of  one  of  the  six 
Alpine  Clubs  which  now  exist. 

The  Aiguille  du  Dru,  which  has  been  irreverently  compared  to  a 
sugar-loaf,  and  certainly  seems  to  ordinary  eyes  inaccessible,  was 
ascended  on  the  i  itb  of  September  last  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Dent,  who  had 
on  previous  occasions  attempted  the  mountain,  and,  though  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  had  been  able  apparently,  like  Jacques  Balmat  on  Mont 
Blanc,  to  discover  the  way  to  the  summit.  A  strange  way  it  must 
have  been,  and  it  is  worth  notice  that  the  difficulties  of  the  descent 
appear  to  have  been  far  greater  than  those  of  the  ascent,  inasmuch 


as  the  travellers,  starting  from  a  camping  place  at  four  in  the 
morning,  reached  the  summit  at  half-past  twelve,  but  did  not  get 
back  to  their  bivouac  until  two  o’clock  on  the  next  morning.  Only 
a  very  brief  note  respecting  the  expedition  has  at  present  appeared, 
but  it  will  doubtless  be  fully  described,  and  is  certainly,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  ascent  of  the  Pic  de  la  Meije  by  M.  de  Castelnau 
last  season,  the  most  remarkable  Alpine  achievement  of  late  years. 
To  the  obvious  reflection  that  the  danger  incurred  may  have  been 
greater  than  what  ought  to  be  incurred  for  the  sake  of  making  the 
first  ascent  of  any  mountain,  it  may  be  answered  that  probably  Mr. 
Dent,  who  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Alpine  Club,  and  his  practised 
companions,  understood  their  work  a  great  deal  too  well  ever  to  be 
in  danger.  Assuming  that  no  undue  risk  was  run,  it  is  certainly 
gratifying  to  find  that  the  last  but  one  of  the  remarkable  peaks  to 
be  ascended  in  the  Alps  has  been  scaled  by  an  English¬ 
man.  It  does  not  appear  whether  the  Dent  du  G6ant  was 
attempted  this  year,  for  though  there  is  a  short  account  of  an 
attack  on  it  in  the  Alpine  Journal,  no  date  is  given.  In  this  case 
the  explorers,  who  were  Lord  Wentworth  and  Signor  di  Filippi, 
had  recourse  to  means  which  were  novel  in  the  Alps,  although 
they  somewhat  resembled  those  which  are  said  to  have  been  used 
in  the  ascent  of  the  Pieter  Botte  mountain  a  long  time  ago.  There 
are,  it  seems,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Dent  du  Geant  rocky  plat¬ 
forms  not  far  below  the  summit,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
throw  a  rope  from  one  of  these  to  the  other  over  the  top  by  means 
of  rockets.  This  well-meant  effort  did  not  succeed,  and  perhaps  it 
is  just  as  well  it  did  not,  for  the  rocket  apparatus,  which  is  com¬ 
monly  spoken  of  as  life-saving,  might  on  this  occasion  have  proved 
exactly  the  reverse.  The  accomplished  editor  of  the  Alpine  Journal, 
who  must  be  regarded  as  the  highest  possible  authority  on. 
mountaineering  morals,  seems  to  doubt  whether  these  sanction  the 
use  of  such  means  for  reaching  a  summit.  Perhaps  a  definite 
opinion  ought  to  be  pronounced  on  this  point  by  those  qualified  to 
decide ;  for,  assuming  that  there  is  possibly  considerable  danger  in 
trusting  to  a  rocket-thrown  rope,  it  is  painful  to  reflect  that 
mountaineers  may  imperil  their  bodies  while  deliberately  stifling 
the  voice  of  conscience. 

The  ascent  of  the  Aiguille  du  Dru,  which  was  clearly  accom¬ 
plished  in  a  manner  of  which  the  sternest  precisian  could  not  dis¬ 
approve,  is  separated,  as  need  hardly  be  said,  by  a  wide  interval 
from  mostof  the  other  new  expeditions  made  during  the  present  yea?, 
and  recorded  in  the  Alpine  Journal.  Many  of  these  indeed  scarcely 
seem  to  have  been  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  notice  ;  but  a 
series  of  ascents  in  the  Dauphinti,  made  without  guides,  certainly 
merit  attention.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  an  easy  ascent  without 
guides  is,  generally  speaking,  much  more  arduous  than  a  difficult 
ascent  with  guides  ;  and  though  of  course  work  of  this  kind 
should  never  be  undertaken  except  by  men  who  have  thoroughly 
qualified  themselves  for  it,  there  is  no  reason  why  those  who  find) 
that  they  have  become  sufficiently  skilful  to  shift  for  themselves 
should  not  enjoy  what  must  be  the  very  real  pleasure  of 
dispensing  with  all  paid  assistance  and  relying  entirely  on  their 
own  powers.  Just  as  there  are  yachtsmen  who  sail  their  own 
yachts — to  use  a  comparison  suggested  by  a  writer  in  tbe  Alpine 
Journal — there  may  well  be  amateurs  who  can  find  their  own  way 
to  the  tops  of  mountains  and  over  passes. 

In  1876  an  expedition  once  thought  to  be  of  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  difficulty  was  made  without  guides,  and  during  the  past 
summer  some  members  of  the  Alpine  Club  showed  how  well  fitted 
they  were  for  this  difficult  work.  Mr.  C.  Pilkington,  Mr.  L.  Pilking- 
ton,  and  Mr.  F.  Gardiner  made  without  guides  no  less  than  eight 
expeditions,  four  of  which  were  first  ascents  of  peaks.  It  is  true 
that  the  peaks  were  very  small  ones,  but  still  to  climb  them  for 
the  first  time  without  any  special  local  knowledge  must  have  been 
very  trying  work,  and  have  required  powers  rarely  possessed  by 
men  who  have  not  been  bred  in  mountain  regions.  On  one  of 
these  peaks,  known  as  the  Piz  Joceline,  the  difficulties  appear  to 
have  been  considerable,  as  “  an  almost  perpendicular  couloir  ”  had 
to  be  climbed  and  some  “  very  difficult  ice-covered  rocks  ”  crossed, 
afler  which  there  were  still  two  hours  of  step-cutting  up  a  steep 
glacier  before  the  summit  could  be  reached.  In  the  same  district, 
where  nature  has  placed  so  many  impediments  in  the  way  of  those  who 
wish  to  gain  the  tops  of  mountains,  another  member  of  the  Alpine 
Club,  with  the  well-known  Christian  Aimer  for  guide,  made 
the  second  ascent  of  the  Grand  Pic  de  la  Meije,  which, 
as  has  been  said,  was  at  one  time  thought  by  many  to  be  unat¬ 
tainable,  but  was  ascended  by  M.  de  Castelnau  in  1877.  It  does 
not  appear  whether  the  obstacles  on  this  mountain  were  such  as  to 
justify  the  very  formidable  reputation  which  it  possessed  until  the 
French  traveller  successfully  assaulted  it ;  but  probably  it  owed  to 
crags  of  no  common  steepness,  even  in  the  Dauphin^,  its  long  im¬ 
munity  from  the  fate  which  early  befell  the  Pelvoux  and  the  Pic 
des  Ecrins. 

A  large  number  of  other  new  expeditions  have  been  made  this 
year,  but  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  insignificant,  though  cer¬ 
tainly  not  through  any  fault  of  the  members  of  the  Alpine  Club, 
who  are  quite  as  active  and  energetic  as  ever.  Unfortunately  at 
the  beginning  of  1878,  owing  to  the  niggardly  manner  in  which 
nature  has  supplied  Europe  with  mountains,  and  to  the  zeal  with 
which  they  have  been  ascended  during  the  last  twenty  years,  there 
was  little  of  real  interest  left  for  climbers  to  do.  It  may  be 
painful  to  the  zealous  explorer  to  look  at  the  map  and  to  observe 
bow  small  a  space,  comparatively,  the  high  Alps  occupy,  and  to  re¬ 
flect  that  in  another  continent  an  inexhaustible  wealth  of  mountain 
and  glacier  is  wasted  on  races  who  utterly  neglect  the  blessings  which 
surround  them.  Still,  painful  as  such  a  comparison  is,  and  painfuJ 
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as  the  facts  are,  they  cannot  be  ignored,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  disputed 
that,  owing  to  the  limited  scale  on  which  high  mountains  have 
been  allotted  to  Europe,  and  to  the  energy  of  the  band  of  climbers, 
•who,  in  spite  of  being  much  jeered  at,  and  sometimes  very  savagely 
attacked,  went  on  steadily  with  the  work  they  had  set  out  for 
themselves,  there  is  now  very  little  left  to  accomplish.  It  is 
indeed  hard  that  men  should  by  their  own  energy  and  success 
have  deprived  the  occupation  in  which  they  take  pleasure  of 
much  of  the  interest  which  it  once  possessed ;  but  it  can  hardly 
be  denied  that  this  result  has  been  brought  about,  and  that  the 
Alps  cannot  have  for  those  who  care  for  exploring  mountains  the 
attractions  which  they  had  when  there  were  many  untrodden 
peaks  and  untraversed  passes.  Henceforth  Alpine  expeditions 
must  be  for  the  most  part  insignificant,  and  they  will  become 
more  insignificant  every  year,  as  now  the  small  subsidiary  peaks 
are  being  rapidly  climbed,  and  before  long  it  will  be  hard  indeed 
to  find  a  summit  of  any  kind  on  which  some  one  has  not  trampled. 
Of  new  routes  up  mountains  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak,  as 
there  can  hardly  be  much  difference  of  opinion  concerning  them. 
If  ways,  at  once  safe  and  novel,  can  be  discovered,  of  course 
they  may  be  followed  ;  but  to  take  a  difficult  and  hazardous  route 
to  a  mountain-top  which  has  been  repeatedly  reached  by  another 
and  much  better  track,  merely  for  the  sake  of  going  over  places 
where  no  one  has  been  before,  is  scarcely  a  more  reasonable  pro¬ 
ceeding  than  it  would  be  for  a  man  to  sail  a  boat  through  water 
full  of°  quicksands  and  shoals  when  there  was  a  good  channel 
open  to  him. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  it  will  be  observed  that  we  have 
treated  mountain-climbing  from  the  point  of  view  ot  those  who 
admire  it  when  it  does  not  lead  men  to  neglect  reasonable  precau¬ 
tions.  To  a  large  number  of  people  in  England  it  may  stiff  seem 
unmeaning,  and  there  are  many  no  doubt  who  would  object  to  its 
being  spoken  of  as  a  rational  pursuit.  To  such  it  would  be  sufficient 
to  answer  that  the  Alpine  Club  has— as  was  pointed  out  by  us  on  a 
previous  occasion — been  copied  in  France,  Germany,  Austria, 
Italy,  and  Switzerland ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
men  belonging  to  these  different  countries  shou'd  have  deliberately 
chosen  to  follow  Englishmen  in  a  senseless  and  dangerous  sport. 
Foreigners  are  usually  ready  enough  to  laugh  at  the  ec¬ 
centricities  of  the  insulaires ,  and  show  very  little  desire 
to  imitate  what  they  consider  their  strange  ways  of  amusing 
themselves.  It  is  'impossible  to  argue  that  a  pursuit  which 
has  not  only  attracted  Englishmen  for  twenty  years,  but  has  also 
attracted  Frenchmen,  Germans,  Italians,  and  Swiss,  is  an  absurd 
one,  which  reasonable  people  ought  to  despise.  Of  course  it  may 
be  said  that  the  danger  of  mountain-climbing  is  out  of  proportion 
to  any  enjoyment  to  be  derived  from  it.  W  e  do  not  propose  now 
to  consider  this  oft-discussed  question  ;  but  the  fact  that  so  large 
a  number  of  men  belonging  to  different  countries,  who  know  per¬ 
fectly  well  what  are  the  dangers  of  the  Alps,  are  willing  to 
encounter  them  shows  that  they  can  hardly  be  very  formidable 
when  adequate  precautions  are  taken.  There  have  been,  it  is  true, 
a  certain  number  of  lamentable  accidents  in  the  Alps ;  but  most 
of  these  have  been  shown  to  be  due  to  preventable  causes.  Last 
season,  for  instance,  there  was  a  fatal  accident ;  but  it  happened  on 
a  mountain  on  which  there  ought  not  to  have  been  the  slightest 
danger,  and  in  all  probability  it  would  not  have  occurred  if  the 
unfortunate  travellers  had  taken  a  proper  number  of  competent 
guides.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  no  misfortune  occurred  this  year 
to  English  travellers,  and  this  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
most  of  them  now  follow  the  rules  which  experience  has 
shown  to  be  necessary.  Probably  in  future  there  will  be  the  same 
immunity,  though  there  is  perhaps  one  reason  for  apprehension. 
Now  that,  owing  to  the  indomitable  energy  of  the  Alpine  Club, 
the  Alps  have  been  thoroughly  explored,  all  summits  reached,  and 
all  passes  crossed,  men  may  be  more  and  more  tempted  to  take,  for 
the  sake  of  novelty,  eccentric  routes,  such  as  those  which  have 
been  mentioned ;  and  these,  in  all  likelihood,  will  sometimes 
involve  considerable  danger.  It  may  well  be  hoped,  however,  that 
good  sense  will  cause  the  absurdity  of  such  expeditions  to  be  re¬ 
cognized,  and  that  in  summers  to  come  there  may  be  the  same 
absence  of  accident  which,  so  far  as  English  climbers  are  con¬ 
cerned,  has  marked  the  season  of  1878. 


BASK  ACCEPTANCES. 

THE  stoppage  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank  has  directed  the 
attention  of  financial  circles  to  the  question  of  bank  accept¬ 
ances.  The  Glasgow  establishment  was  guilty  of  other  sins  against 
o-ood  management,  but  its  acceptances  finally  compelled  it  to  close 
its  doors.  The  paper  to  which  it  had  put  its  name  was  refused 
discount  in  London;  the  houses  that  it  was  bolstering  up 
were  in  consequence  unable  to  meet  their  own  bills,  and,  as  it  was 
not  in  a  position  to  take  up  both,  the  Bank  had  no  alternative 
but  to  suspend  payment.  Here  we  have  an  illustration  of  the 
danger  that  attends  this  kind  of  business,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  a  warm  discussion  should  have  arisen  as  to  whether  joint- 
stock  deposit  banks  should,  under  any  circumstances,  engage  in  it, 
and,  if  so,  under  what  conditions.  Before  examining  the  argu¬ 
ments  on  either  side,  it  will  be  useful  to  ascertain  to  what  extent 
the  practice  now  obtains.  The  means  of  doing  this  are  afforded 
by  what  appears  to  be  a  very  careful  and  exhaustive  table  printed 
by  the  Statist  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  Our  contemporary  was 
at  the  pains  of  analysing  the  balance-sheets  of  the  several 


joint-stock  banks  which  publish  accounts,  and  it  gives  in  separate 
columns  the  capital,  reserve  fund,  deposits,  and  acceptances  of 
each.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  impugn  the  accuracy  of  the 
table  ;  but  as  no  one  has  ventured  to  take  particular  figures  and 
show  them  to  be  wrong,  we  may  conclude  that  it  is  as  nearly 
correct  as,  considering  the  unsatisfactory  way  in  which  bank 
accounts  are  made  up,  it  is  possible  for  it  to  be.  From  this  table 
it  appears  that  the  acceptances  of  sixty  English  and  Irish  joint- 
stock  banks  amount  to  no  more  than  six  per  cent,  of  their  deposits, 
and  to  less  than  one-third  of  then-  capital  and  reserve  fund  added 
together.  Further,  of  the  sixty,  not  more  than  eighteen,  or  at  the 
outside  nineteen,  engage  in  the  business  at  all ;  and  only  six  make 
it  an  important  branch.  The  whole  of  the  acceptances,  in  fact,  so 
far  as  thev  can  be  distinguished,  of  the  sixty  institutions  amount 
to  12,311^000/.,  and  of  this  amount  two,  the  City  and  the  Union 
of  London,  accept  for  6,619,000 /.,  or  considerably  more  than  half. 
The  English  and  Irish  banks,  therefore,  with  a  very  few  striking 
exceptions,  do  not  accept.  The  acceptances  of  the  Scotch  banks, 
including  the  City  of  Glasgow,  are  nine  and  a  half  per  cent, 
of  their  deposits,  and  a  little  more  than  halt  the  capital 
and  reserve  fund.  The  proportion  is  higher  than  in  the 
Eli  dish  case,  and  the  practice  is  also  more  general.  But 
still  there  are  only  three  instances  out  of  eight  in  which  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  acceptances  to  deposits  is  above  ten  per  cent. ;  in  the 
case  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  it  was  nearly  thirty-three  per  cent.  It 
is  amongst  the  Anglo-colonial  and  Anglo-foreign  b  inks  that  the 
practice  attains  its  greatest  development.  With  them  the  accept¬ 
ances  are  forty  per  cent,  of  the  deposits,  and  they  actually  exceed 
in  amount  the  capital  and  reserve  fund  taken  together.  These 
figures  are  very  suggestive.  They  show  that  the  English  and  Irish 
banks  generally  consider  the  business  so  risky  and  so  incompatible 
with  their  proper  functions  that  they  leave  it  to  a  small  minurity 
amongst  them  ;  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  statutes  of  the  Bank  of 
England  forbid  it  altogether.  They  show  further  that  the  Scotch 
banks  are  more  venturesome,  though  even  of  them  the  majority 
does  not  accept  for  large  amounts.  The  Anglo-colonial  and 
Ando-foreign  banks  have  to  deal  with  exceptional  circumstances, 
and  may  have  good  reasons  for  the  course  they  follow. 

The  defence  put  forward  on  behalf  of  the  accepting  banks  is, 
that  the  practice  is  imperatively  demanded  by  the  convenience  of 
trade,  and  is  hedged  round  with  ample  safeguards.  The  acceptances 
are  of  three  kinds.  A  person  in  the  country,  for  exunple,  desires 
to  remit  money  to  London  ;  he  goes  to  his  banker,  and  obtains  from 
him  a  draft  on  the  London  agent  of  that  banker.  The  sums  drawn 
for  in  this  way  are  usually  small;  the  London  bank  has  the  means 
of  knowing  the  position  of  its  country  correspon  ent,  and  his 
manner  of  doing  business,  and  it  is  not  likely  t  t  much  harm 
will  come  of  the  transaction.  A  more  question  b  e  form  of  the 
practice  is  where  a  merchant  resident  abroad  is  permitted  to  draw 
directly  upon  a  London  bank.  It  is  alleged  that,  the  London 
banks  being  better  known  than  any  private  person,  bills  upon 
them  are  more  easily  disposed  of,  and  that  consc  (uently  the 
drawer  can  afford  to  pay  the  commission  charged  by  he  b  ink.  It 
is  added  that  care  is  taken  always  to  have  ample  security  easily 
realizable  in  this  market  against  these  acceptances  And,  as  in 
the  former  case,  it  is  asserted  that  the  amounts  drawn  for  are  in¬ 
considerable.  So  long  as  they  are  so  no  great  injury  can  be  done, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  the  practice  is  liable  to  gre . t  base.  When 
once  a  merchant  has  obtained  a  credit  from  a  l  ak,  the  bank 
may  go  very  far,  as  we  saw  in  the  City  of  Glasgow  c <se,  in 
bolstering  him  up.  In  such  a  case  then  the  drafts  ought 
to  be  narrowlv  watched.  But  it  is  in  the  I.  stern  trade 
that  the  acceptance  business  has  assumed  the  lar  est  propor¬ 
tions,  and  appears  to  be  open  to  the  strongest  ob  -chons.  An 
agent  in  Bombay,  Shanghai,  or  Yokohama  receives,  let  us  say,  a 
consignment  of' cotton  cloth  from  his  principal  ia  Kngland,  and 
has  to  remit  to  him  the  proceeds.  He  goes  to  tl,  local  bank  and 
gets  a  draft  upon  a  London  bank  which  he  sends  to  liis  principal, 
and  bv  him  it  is  duly  discounted.  In  the  meantime  ihere  is  for¬ 
warded  to  the  London  bank,  as  collateral  security  for  the  liability, 
a  bill  of  exchange,  drawn  and  discounted  in  Buiubay,  Shanghai, 
or  Yokohama,  as  the  case  may  be,  on  the  basis  of  a  cargo  of  tea, 
let  us  suppose,  exported  to  England.  Thus  the  Lun  Ion  bank  be¬ 
comes  liable  for  the  draft  forwarded  to  the  cotton  exporter ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Eastern  bank  has  in  theory  received  the 
amount  from  the  agent,  and  will  in  due  time  settle  lor  it.  Should 
i  it  uot  be  able  to  do  so,  the  London  bank  holds  a  bill  of  exchange 
for  a  value  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  its  liability.  There  is 
not  an  atom  of  real  risk,  say  the  apologists  of  the  pr  ictice  we  are 
describing  ;  and,  in  truth,  there  would  not  be  if  things  were  always 
done  as  they  ought  to  be.  Unfortunately,  cotton  h  is  been  a  drug 
in  the  Eastern  markets  for  the  past  few  years.  Stores  of 
it,  absolutely  unsaleable,  have  accumulated  in  the  agents’  hands ; 
yet  the  export  has  gone  on,  and  drafts  have  been  sent  home  iu 
payment.  Too  often,  it  must  be  feared,  the  collateral  security  held 
by  the  banks  is  as  little  realizable  as  the  cotton  in  the  Indian  and 
Chinese  warehouses.  No  one  who  analyses  the  Statist  table  to 
which  we  have  before  referred,  and  computes  the  amount  of  accept¬ 
ances  in  the  Eastern  trade,  bearing  iu  mind  that  the  whole  aggre¬ 
gate  of  that  trade  is  only  about  a  hundred  millions  sterling  a  year, 
can  refrain  from  the  suspicion  that  others  beside  the  firms  bolstered 
up  by  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank  have  been  exporting  goods  for 
the  express  purpose  of  manufacturing  bills  to  raise  money  upon 
them. 

A  little  reflection  will  show  that  a  banker  who  holds  large 
deposits  here  cannot  give  the  attention  to  the  acceptance  business 
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which  safety  requires.  He  cannot  understand  the  circumstances 
which  afl’ect  trade  in  India,  China,  Japan,  and  the  Straits  Settle¬ 
ments,  cannot  know  the  standing  of  individuals,  cannot  note  the 
decline  of  houses  once  in  high  credit.  The  business  properly 
belongs  to  a  special  class  of  bankers,  who  can  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  it,  watching  the  affairs  of  the  countries  concerned 
closely  and  intelligently.  The  deposit  banker  has  quite  enough 
to  do  in  looking  after  his  deposits.  Speaking  generally, 
they  average  five  or  six  times  his  paid-up  capital,  and  con¬ 
sequently,  unless  well  invested,  they  constitute  a  mass  of  liabilities 
that  will  ruin  him.  They  are  lodged  with  him  upon  call,  or  at 
short  notice,  and  he  must  therefore  be  prepared  for  a  run  upon 
him  should  panic  suddenly  be  engendered  by  events  possibly  alto¬ 
gether  beyond  his  control.  And,  as  they  bear  interest,  they  must 
earn  more  than  they  pay,  or  they  will  land  him  in  bankruptcy. 
He  has  therefore  to  make  his  investments  profitably  and  safely ;  to 
take  care  that  he  has  always  cash  enough  to  meet  the  demands 
likely  to  come  upon  him,  yet  to  hold  no  money  idle  unnecessarily ; 
and  to  keep  against  contingencies  a  fund  easily  realizable.  If  he 
fails  in  any  of  these  points,  he  may  lose  his  credit,  and,  if  that 
once  goes,  his  ruin  is  irremediable.  By  engaging  in  the  acceptance 
business  he  not  only  embarks  upon  what  he  cannot  give  sufficient 
attention  to,  but  he  also  increases  his  risks  enormously.  When  he 
puts  his  name  to  a  bill  to  be  hawked  about  the  market  for  discount, 
he  exposes  himself  to  every  breath  of  discredit  which  can  be 
breathed  against  those  whom  he  accommodates.  If  a  whisper  can 
be  uttered  against  them  his  judgment  will  be  impugned,  his 
management,  perhaps,  called  in  question.  On  the  strength  of  this 
the  shares  of  his  bank  may  be  “  beared,”  and  by  the  fall  of  these  the 
apprehensions  of  depositors  may  be  aroused.  Should  this  happen 
when  other  causes  tend  to  produce  panic,  there  will  be  no  resource 
for  him  but  to  withdraw  at  any  cost  the  bills  he  has  accepted.  But 
in  an  incipient  panic  it  is  no  easy  thing  to  realize  securities  for  this 
purpose.  Up  to  the  very  hour  when  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank 
closed  its  doors  there  was  not  a  suspicion  of  its  soundness  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  depositors  any  more  than  by  the  shareholders. 
In  London  rumours  were  circulating  for  days  unfavourable  to  it, 
its  acceptances  were  refused  by  bill-broker  after  bill-broker,  and, 
finally,  its  application  for  help  was  rejected  by  the  other  Scotch 
banks ;  but,  until  the  announcement  of  the  failure  actually 
appeared,  the  depositors  felt  secure.  The  explanation  is  manifest. 
The  acceptances  had  to  be  offered  for  discount  to  persons  engaged 
upon  the  loan  market,  who  had  means  of  learning  some¬ 
thing  of  the  doings  of  the  firms  which  the  Bank  was  maintaining 
in  existence,  and  also  of  the  management  of  the  Bank  itself. 
The  depositors  were  outside  the  market.  Sooner  or  later  the 
former  class  are  sure  to  find  out  the  weak  places,  and  that  there 
must  be  weak  places  when  a  deposit  bank  engages  in  this  kind 
of  business  we  have  already  endeavoured  to  show.  We  conclude, 
therefore,  that  the  business  is  unsuited  to  joint-stock  deposit 
banks,  and,  if  engaged  in  at  all,  ought  to  be  conducted  very 
cautiously  and  carried  only  to  a  small  extent.  To  guard  ourselves 
against  the  possibility  of  a  misconception,  we  may  perhaps  say 
distinctly  that  we  do  not  deny  the  propriety  or  even  necessity  of 
acceptances ;  whether  conducted  by  merchants  or  by  what  have 
been  well  called  merchant  bankers,  the  business  is  legitimate 
and  advantageous.  All  we  contend  is  that  it  is  not  suited  to 
joint-stock  banks  which  receive  deposits.  They  are  not  qualified 
to  carry  it  on  intelligently,  and  the  risk  they  run  is  too  great,  while 
they  disorganize  and  demoralize  trade  by  giving  facilities  for  fraud 
and  bolstering  up  bankruptcy. 


THE  AGAR-ELLIS  CASE. 

frUIE  decision  pronounced  last  Saturday  in  the  Agar-Ellis  case, 
-L  startling  as  it  was  in  some  of  its  aspects  to  those  unacquainted 
with  the  law  on  the  subject,  may  possibly  have  some  effect  in 
checking  mixed  marriages.  It  might  be  supposed  that  one  deter¬ 
rent  element  in  a  contemplated  marriage  of  this  nature  was  re¬ 
moved  by  a  definite  understanding  and  agreement  as  to  what 
should  be  the  creed  of  the  possible  children  of  the  marriage; 
but  the  recent  decision  has  shown  that  after  marriage  the  husband 
may  absolutely  repudiate  such  agreement  and  promise,  and  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  making  the  children  wards  of  Court  may 
invoke  the  aid  of  the  law  in  asserting  his  parental  and  marital 
authority  should  he  find  difficulty  in  securing  obedience  thereto. 

That  the  law  should  lend  itself  to  carry  out  what  in  many 
cases  might  amount  to  a  gross  disregard  of  the  most  solemn 
pledges,  relying  on  which  the  woman  with  whom  faith  is  broken 
has  sacrificed  her  whole  future,  may  seem  somewhat  anomalous 
at  first  sight ;  but  the  position  is  founded  on  principles  which 
are  really  consonant  with  justice  and  expedience.  In  the 
first  place,  the  unity  of  person  which  the  law  presumes  to  exist 
between  husband  and  wife  necessarily  conflicts  with  any  idea 
of  separate  rights  enforceable  by  the  one  against  the  other; 
and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  construct  any  method  of  proce¬ 
dure  by  which  effect  could  be  given  to  such  rights  were  they  to 
be  recognized.  Still,  both  ante-nuptial  and  post-nuptial  contracts 
between  husband  and  wife  are  recognized  in  equity  for  certain 
purposes,  and  the  defect  of  procedure  would  afford  no  justification 
for  a  denial  of  justice,  if  such  were  really  proved  to  exist.  The 
irue  ground  of  the  doctrine  is  this : — The  custom  of  ages,  obviously 
based  on  natural  social  relations  and  indispensable  for  the  welfare 
of  mankind,  has  assigned  to  the  father  a  right  to  the  control 


and  direction  of  his  children  ;  and  this  right,  like  a  title  of  honour, 
he  may  forfeit  or  drop,  but  cannot  assign  to  another,  any  more 
than  he  can  divest  himself  of  liability  for  their  support.  A  con¬ 
tract  by  an  intending  husband  that  the  children  of  the  marriage 
shall  be  educated  in  a  particular  faith  is,  in  effect,  an  anticipation 
and  attempted  surrender  of  a  portion  of  the  parental  right,  and 
analogous  to  a  contract  by  the  heir  to  a  peerage  to  transfer  that 
peerage  to  another  so  soon  as  he  shall  come  into  the  title.  Both 
contracts  are  simply  void,  and  impose  no  obligation  whatever  upon 
the  father  or  the.  peer.  Of  course,  when  the  Court  has  to  deal  with 
the  interests  of  its.  wards,  its  main  attention  is  devoted  to  those 
interests,  and  it  will  not  allow  the  wishes  or  moral  rights  of  other 
persons  to  influence  its  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  those  children. 
The  paternal  right  it  accepts  as  an  admitted  fact,  and  as  presumably 
beneficial  to  the  wards,  but  where  the  good  of  those  committed  to 
its  care  appears  peremptorily  to  demand  such  a  course,  it  will  even 
decline  to  recog'nize  the  rights  of  the  father,  deciding  that  he  has 
forfeited  or  abdicated  those  rights.  Still  a  very  gross  case  of  un¬ 
fitness  has  to  be  made  out  against  the  father  to  lead  the  Court  to 
this  conclusion,  and  none  such  was  proved  in  the  Agar-Ellis  case. 
As  Lord  Justice  James  said  in  delivering  the  judgment  of  the 
Court,  of  Appeal,  speaking  of  the  cases  in  which  the  Court  would 
set  aside  the  authority  of  the  father “  He  may  have  forfeited  such 
parental  right  by  moral  misconduct  or  by  the  profession  of  immoral 
or  irreligious  opinions  deemed  to  unfit  him  to  have  the  charge  of 
any  child  at  all .;  or  he  may  have  abdicated  such  right  by  a  course 
of  conduct  which  would  make  a  resumption  of  his  authority 
capricious  and  cruel  towards  his  children.  But,  in  the  absence  of 
some  conduct  by  the  father  entailing  such  forfeiture  or  amounting 
to  such  abdication,  the  Court  has  never  yet  interfered  with  the 
father’s  legal  right.  It  is  a  legal  right  with,  no  doubt,  a  corre¬ 
sponding  legal  duty.  But  the  breach  or  intended  breach  of  that 
duty  must  be  proved  by  legal  evidence  before  that  right  can  be 
rightfully  interfered  with.” 

The  invalidity  of  the  pre-nuptial  contract  and  the  paramount 
importance  of  the  welfare  of  the  children  being  practically  un¬ 
disputed  during  the  argument  of  the  case,  the  counsel  for  Mrs. 
Agar-Ellis  threw  all  their  weight  into  the  only  arguable  points 
indicated  in  the  passage  just  quoted— firstly,  that  Mr.  Agar-Ellis 
had  either  abdicated  his  right  by  a  course  of  conduct  which  would 
make  a  resumption  of  his  authority  capricious  and  cruel  towards 
the  children,  or  was  shown  to  be  "contemplating  a  breach  of  his 
legal  duty  with  regard  to  them  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  children 
themselves,  by  reason  of  the  method  of  their  education  and  reli¬ 
gious  training  up  to  the  present  time,  would  be  prejudiced  if  called 
upon  now  to  adopt  exclusively  their  father’s  creed.  To  show  how 
it  was  sought  to  support  these  arguments  by  the  facts  of  the  case 
we  must  revert  briefly  to  those  facts.  Whatever  agreement  or 
arrangement  was  come  to  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Agar-Ellis  before 
their  marriage,  it  is  quite  clear  that,  with  regard  to  each  successive 
child,  the  father’s  avowed  intention  and  direction  was  that  it 
should  be  brought  up  as  a  Protestant.  He  provided  Protestant 
nurses  and  governesses,  taught  the  children  himself  the  catechism 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  on  Sunday,  either  with  him  or  at 
his  orders,  they  attended  Protestant  churches.  During  the  week, 
however,  when  Mr.  Agar-Ellis  probably  had  not  so  much  time  to' 
devote  to  his  children,  their  mother,  with  a  secresy  which  she 
would  probably  justify  on  the  ground  of  the  moral  right  conferred 
on  her  by  the  pre-nuptial  agreement  and  of  her  maternal  solicitude 
that  her  children  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  what  is 
of  course,  to  her,  the  only  true  faith,  was  pursuing  with  regard  to 
themacounteractingcourseofRomanist  teaching.  They  were  baptized 
into.the.  Roman  Church,  having, it  is  to  be  presumed,  received  that  rite 
earlier  in  the  English,  and  when  they  attained  a  fitting  age  were 
taken  by  their  mother  to  Roman  Catholic  places  of  worship  and  to 
confession.  The  effect  of  this  conflict  of  creeds  must  have  been  to 
impart  to  the  poor  little  girls  a  somewhat  mixed  impression  of 
doctrinal  truth.;  but  ultimately,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the 
mother’s  teaching  and  influence  preponderated,  and  the  children 
unanimously  refused  any  longer  to  attend  the  services  of  the 
Church  of  England,  for  which  it  would  appear  they  had  previously 
expressed  their  distaste.  Mr.  Agar-Ellis,  finding  his  authority  set 
at  nought,  proposed  to  remove  the  children  from  the  influence  of 
their  mother  by  sending  them  to  some  school  or  institution  where 
they  would  receive  a  purely  Protestant  education,  whereupon  Mrs. 
Agar-Ellis  presented  a  petition,  under  the  recent  Act  of  1 873, 
relating  to  the  custody  of  infants,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the 
exclusive  custody  and  control  of  the  children  until  they  should 
attain  the  age  of  sixteen.  Mr.  Agar-Ellis  retaliated  by  making 
tiie  children  wards  of  Court,  and  asking  for  directions  as  to  their 
education.  Vice-Chancellor  Malins  dismissed  the  wife’s  petition, 
and  on  the  husband’s  application  directed  the  children  to  be 
brought  up  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  restraining 
the  mother  from  taking  them  or  allowing  them  to  be  taken  without 
the  father’s  consent  to  confession  or  to  places  of  worship  of  any 
other  communion.  The  mother  appealed,  and  ns  the  Long  Vacation 
was  then  too  near  at  hand  for  the  case  to  bo  heard,  the  Court  of 
Appeal  made  the  somewhat  remarkable  interim  order  that  the 
children  should  not  be  taken  to  any  place  of  worship  at  all 
until  its  decision  should  be  arrived  at.  That  decision  it  has  now 
given,  unanimously  supporting  the  judgment  of  Vice-Chancellor 
Malins,  so  that  the  children  may  now  go  to  church  again ;  but 
it  is  to  be  to  the  Church  of  England,  which  they  dislike,  and  not 
to  the  Church  of  their  choice. 

The  contemplated  breach  of  duty  which  it  was  sought  to  fix 
upon  Mr.  Agar-Ellis  was  a  highlv  subtle,  constructive,  and  technical 
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one.  The  argument  practically  amounted  to  this.  Eminent 
judges,  in  dealing  with  similar  questions  in  regard  to  children 
•whose  parents  profess  rival  creeds,  have  considered  themselves 
bound  to  inquire  whether  the  child's  mind  has  already,  been  so 
impressed  with  the  doctrines  of  the  faith  from  which  it  is  his  or 
her  father’s  desire  to  divert  it  as  to  render  the  attempt  at  such  a 
change  dangerous  and  improper.  In  the  case  of  Stourton  v. 
Stourton  Lord  Justice  Knight  Bruce  and  Lord  Justice  Turner 
examined  the  child  in  question  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the 
religious  condition  of  his  mind,  and,  as  the  result  of  such  examina¬ 
tion^  came  to  the  conclusion  that  no  change  should  he  made. 
Then,  argued  Mrs.  Agar-Ellis’s  counsel,  we  assume  that  the  result 
of  an  examination  in  the  present  case  would  be  the  same ;  and 
therefore  Mr.  Agar-Ellis  is  acting,  or  going  to  act,  contrary  to  the 
interests  of  his  children,  and  in  breach  of  his  parental  duty,  in 
exposing  them  to  the  risk  involved  in  such  a  change  of  faith  ;  and, 
with  a  view  of  supporting  their  contention,  they  asked  the  Court  to 
examine  the  children.  Butthis  argument,  ingenious  as  it  was, found 
no  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Court  of  Appeal.  They  declined  to 
examine  the  children,  deciding  in  the  strongest  terms  that  such 
questions  were  within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  father,  and 
that,  even  if  he  were  to  exercise  a  wrong  judgment  and  discretion 
with  relation  thereto,  such  error  of  judgment  was  far  removed 
from  the  class  of  acts  or  defaults  on  his  part  on  account  of  which 
the  Court  will  interfere  with  that  jurisdiction.  Stourton  v. 
Stourton  they  distinguished  as  being  the  case  of  a  testamentary 
guardian  who,  though  in  loco  parentis,  had  no  natural  paternal  rights 
and  was  peculiarly  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court. 

This  ruling  obviated  any  necessity  for  considering  whether  the 
proposed  change  was  for  tire  welfare  of  the  children,  inasmuch  as 
the  Court  could  not  enter  upon  this  question  without  deciding 
against  the  father’s  jurisdiction,  for  which  no  sufficient  cause  had 
been  shown,  since  the  alleged  abdication  was  also  merely  technical, 
resting  on  the  father’s  having  made  his  children  wards  of  Court, 
and,  as  it  was  contended,  thus  delegated  his  authority  ;  a  conten¬ 
tion  which  the  Court  of  Appeal  speedily  demolished,  doubting 
whether  the  authority,  which  could  not  be  bargained  away,  could 
be  delegated,  and  holding  that  what  a  man  did  in  order  to  enforce 
his  authority  could  not  be  justly  regarded  as  an  abdication  of  it. 
The  only  remaining  point  was  as  to  whether  the  Court  had  any 
right  to  step  in  to  supplement  and  enforce  the  paternal  authority, 
and  this  it  decided  in  the  affirmative,  inasmuch  as  the  children 
were  wards  of  Court,  and  the  causing  them  to  act  in  direct  dis¬ 
obedience  to  the  lawful  commands  of  the  father  was  a  wrong  to 
them  as  well  as  to  him.  The  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeal 
concluded  with  a  most  earnest  exhortation  to  Mr.  Agar-Ellis  to 
discard  all  thought  of  personal  dignity  or  supremacy,  or  other  petty 
feelings  in  relation  to  this  unfortunate  dispute,  and  expressed  the 
belief  of  the  Judges  that  he  would  do  so,  and  be  influenced  solely 
by  what  he  conscientiously  believed  to  be  for  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  welfare  of  his  children. 


WINTER  OPERA  AT  HER  MAJESTY’S. 

rPHE  operas  performed  during  an  autumn  season  at  reduced 
JL  prices  at  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  have  been  all  more  or  less 
efficiently  given.  The  chorus  is  on  the  whole  good,  and  Signor 
Li  Calsi  conducts  with  skill  an  orchestra  that  is  large  and 
carefully  trained.  Mr.  Mapleson  has  engaged  several  singers  of 
great  and  deserved  reputation,  foremost  amongst  whom  is  Mme. 
Trebelli.  Both  as  vocalist  and  actress  Mme.  Trebelli  continually 
improves  on  what  seemed  already  perfect.  In  whatever  part  she 
undertakes  we  find  the  same  fine  perception  of  its  musical  cha¬ 
racter  and  its  dramatic  position,  and  with  true  artistic  feeling  she 
always  seizes  on  and  develops  the  higher  side  of  the  character 
which  she  is  representing.  Nothing  that  she  does  is  commonplace 
or  merely  realistic.  This  is  strongly  brought  out  in  her  imper¬ 
sonation  of  Carmen,  which  takes  rank  among  the  great  perform¬ 
ances  of  our  time.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mme.  Trebelli's 
vocalization  is  as  perfect  as  can  be,  and  that  the  beautiful  and 
original  music  of  Bizet  could  not  be  more  deliciously  rendered. 
Nothing  can  be  better  than  her  singing  of  “Amor  misterioso,” 
and,  again,  at  the  opening  of  Act  II.,  of  “Ah !  all’  udir  del  sistro.” 
Mme.  Trebelli’s  rendering  of  Carmen  differs  from  that  given  by 
Miss  Hauk  last  season.  It  is  possibly  a  less  forcible  and  popular 
performance,  but  it  is  certainly  far  more  finely  touched  and  finished. 
Mme.  Trebelli  suggests  rather  than  depicts  the  wild,  untamed 
nature  of  the  gipsy  factory-girl.  The  character  in  her  hands  is  as 
free  as  it  possibly  can  be  from  those  objections  that  were  urged — 
unnecessarily,  as  we  think — by  some  people  against  the  part  on 
the  first  production  of  the  opera  in  London.  Miss  TIauk’s  acting 
was  remarkable  for  the  force  with  which  she  dwelt  on  and  brought 
into  prominence  the  half-savage  nature  of  Carmen.  Her  conception 
of  the  part  was  undeniably  good,  and  she  carried  it  out  well  and 
with  a  daring  naturalness  that  was,  perhaps,  to  many  minds  too 
lifelike  and  startling.  But  Mme.  Trebelli  only  hints  at  all  this. 
It  is  suggested  grandly  and  fully  in  her  walk,  in  a  sudden  move¬ 
ment,  in  the  wave  of  her  hand,  and  in  the  toss  of  her  head  ;  but 
it  is  always  kept  under,  and  never  suffered,  even  for  a  moment,  to 
override  the  higher  demands  of  art.  Where  Miss  Hauk  was  like  a 
true  gipsy  Mme.  Trebelli  is  the  ideal  gipsy  Queen.  In  a  performance 
of  the  highest  merit  throughout  we  may  specially  admire  the  charm 
of  Mme.  Trebelli’s  singing  and  acting  all  through  Act  I.,  her  exit 


with  the  smugglers  at  the  end  of  Act  II.,  and  her  wonderful  de¬ 
livery  of  her  music  in  the  final  duet.  Signor  Runcio  we  have 
noticed  before  in  the  part  of  Josd.  His  singing  is  good  at  times  ;  but 
his  appeal  to  Carmen  in  the  second  act — “  II  fior  che  avevi  a  me 
tu  dato  ” — is  unsatisfactory,  especially  in  the  final  phrase.  His 
acting  is  exaggerated :  and  he  has  a  spasmodic  manner  of  using 
his  hands  and  arms  which  may  be  natural  to  him  under  great 
mental  excitement,  but  which  is  hardly  desirable  for  the  purposes  of 
the  stage.  And  to  take  one  minor  point,  if  he  does  not  wish  to 
wear  his  hat  and  scarf  in  the  fourth  act,  it  would  seem  desirable 
that  he  should  leave  them  in  his  dressing-room,  and  not  bring 
them  on  merely  in  order  to  place  them  in  a  neat  little  pile  at  the 
back  of  the  stage.  Apparently  trivial  things  of  this  kind  do  much 
to  break  the  dramatic  sequence  of  the  performance,  and  raise  that 
spirit  of  burlesque  which  is  but  too  ready  at  a  moment  s  notice 
to  seize  on, such  little  absurdities,  and  destroy  the  poetry  of  the 
whole  performance.  Signor  Mendioroz  appears  as  Escamillo,  the 
part  formerly  taken  by  Signor  del  Puente.  His  singing  of  the 
deservedly  popular  song  in  Act  II.  is,  from  one  point  of  view, 
decidedly  effective ;  and  his  whole  performance  has,  in  its  own 
way,  some  merit.  Mile.  Valleria  is  admirable  as  Michaela, 
and  sings  “  Io  dico  non”  exceedingly  well.  The  small  part  of 
Paquita  gives  but  little  opportunity  for  either  vocal  or  dramatic 
display,  but  Mile.  Bauermeister  does  all  that  is  possible  with  it. 

A  good  deal  of  praise  has  been  bestowed  on  a  new  tenor,  Signor 
Candidus,  and  not  without  some  cause.  He  possesses  a  very  agree¬ 
able  voice.  When  we  heard  him  in  Der  Freischiitz ,  he  unfortunately 
sang  flat  at  the  beginning  of  the  opera  ;  hut  he  worked  through  this 
weakness  or  nervousness,  and  subsequently  his  notes  were  true 
and  pleasant  in  quality  and  tone.  His  method,  too,  shows  care¬ 
ful  training  and  practice ;  but  he  fails  to  touch  the  feelings  in  the 
tender  passages,  and  never  arouses  any  great  sense  of  enthusiasm. 
“  Per  i  bosciii  ”  was  sung  with  good  effect  and  much  sweetness  of 
tone  ;  but  toward  the  end  of  the  scene  he  seemed  unable  to  grasp 
the  full  energy  and  passion  of  the  music.  A  most  charming 
performance  of  Annetta  was  given  by  Mile.  Bauermeister,  who 
sang  the  bright  and  happy  music  of  the  part  admirably.  Mme. 
Pappenheim  was  less  fortunate  in  her  rendering  of  Agata.  Her 
singing  of  the  air,  “  Piano,  piano,”  was  unsatisfactory.  The 
tremulousness  of  her  voice  gave  a  disagreeable  sense  of  incertitude 
to  the  slow  and  sustained  nature  of  the  air ;  and  in  the  quick 
motive  with  which  the  scene  ends— “  Tutto  in  moto  e  il  sangue 
mio  ” — the  passages  were  slurred.  The  duet,  however,  between 
Agata  and  Rodolfo  in  the  same  scene  was  well  given  ;  and  was 
perhaps  both  Mme.  Pappenheim’s  and  Signor  Candidus's  best 
effort.  Caspar  is  a  part  that  makes  demands  on  an  artist  both 
vocally  and  dramatically  which  Herr  Behrens  is  unequal  to 
meeting.  His  fine  voice  is  at  times  effectively  displayed,  but 
the  tone  is  not  always  true.  He  was  most  successful  in 
the  great  drinking  song;  but  it  is  difficult  for  such  a  song, 
even  when  only  moderately  well  sung,  to  be  other  than  effective. 
Dramatically  Herr  Behrens’s  performance  of  Caspar  does  not 
call  for  serious  criticism.  The  general  aspect  of  the  spectral  part 
of  the  opera  was  singularly  unimpressive.  Zamiel,  far  from  ex¬ 
citing  awe,  comes  on  the  stage  as  if  it  were  an  accident,  which  he 
endeavours  to  conceal  by  looking  intelligent.  The  stage  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  incantation  scene  is  beneath  all  power  of  description, 
although  it  is  evident  that  the  same  materials  might  with  a  little 
imagination  and  thought  make,  if  not  a  grand  scene,  at  least  one 
that  would  be  impressive  and  unobjectionable.  The  glare  of 
red-fire  that  illuminates  the  scene  from  time  to  time  is  enough  to 
make  even  a  fine  stage-picture  look  bald  and  mean,  and  the  scene 
used  is  certainly  not  fine  enough  to  bear  such  a  trying  ordeal.  Herr 
Behrens  and  Signor  Candidus,  by  way  of  dramatic  realization  of 
the  situation,  pointed  out,  as  if  to  ridicule,  the  various  phenomenal 
appearances  that,  from  time  to  time,  presented  themselves  We 
are  not  blind  to  the  difficulties  of  operatic  stage  management, 
and  can  put  up  with  certain  shortcomings.  But  ordinary  intelli¬ 
gence  and  care  we  may  justly  expect  and  demand.  It  is  possible  that 
great  pains  are  taken  over  the  machinery  employed,  but  things 
more  wanted  than  elaborate  invention  are  a  certain  amount  of 
cultivation ;  an  appreciation  of  dramatic  effect  and  situation ;  an 
eye  for  colour,  light  and  shadow,  grouping  and  action ;  and, 
above  all,  a  keen  sense  of  humour,  to  see  at  once  what  is  ridiculous 
or  out  of  place. 

Mile.  Marimon,  too  seldom  heard  last  season,  has  added  to  her 
reputation  as  a  singer  and  actress  during  the  present  series  of 
operas.  Mile.  Marimon’s  performance  of  Dinorah  has  for  us  a 
charm  which  is  wanting  in  the  mechanical  perfection  of  Mme. 
Patti's  rendering.  Mile.  Marimon  is  supported  in  this  opera  by 
Signor  Rota,  whose  Iloel  is  well  known,  by  Signor  Carrion,  who 
displays  some  cleverness  and  a  certain  talent  for  singing  out  of 
tune,  as  Corentino,  and  by  Mme.  Trebelli,  whose  exquisite  singing 
and  acting  raise  the  part  of  the  Goatherd  to  the  utmost  import¬ 
ance.  The  chorus  and  band  were  not  at  their  best  when  we  heard 
the  opera.  We  have  before  now  described  the  ludicrous  effect 
caused  in  the  inundation  scene  by  substituting  a  small  stream 
of  real  water  in  one  corner  of  the  stage  for  a  swelling  flood 
of  canvas  filling  the  whole  of  it.  All  absurdities  of  this 
kind,  however,  pale  before  those  employed  in  the  scenic  effects  of 
II  Flauto  Mrtgico.  It  is  positively  humiliating  to  find  one’s  self 
sitting  in  one  of  the  first  theatres  in  Europe  and  looking  at  a 
scenic  mismanagement  of  which  a  small  German  theatre  would  be 
ashamed.  Nothing  can  be  meaner  or  more  ridiculous  than  the 
illustration  at  Her  Majesty's  of  the  ordeals  through  which  Tamino 
and  Pamina  are  supposed  to  pass.  At  the  latest  performance  of 
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this  opera  Mile.  Marimon  did  herself  far  less  than  justice  by  her 
singing  as  Astrifiammante,  and  in  the  whole  performance  of  the 
opera  there  was  but  little  to  praise.  We  look  forward  with  interest 
to  the  revival  of  Oberon. 


REVIEWS. 


MORISON’S  GIBBON.* 

XN  this  little  book  Mr.  Morison  has  succeeded  in  producing  an 
admirable  study  of  Gibbon's  life  and  work.  Without  being  in 
any  sense  an  imitation  of  Mr.  Arnold’s  Essays  in  Criticism,  his 
sketch  of  the  great  historian  has  those  qualities  of  style  and 
treatment  which  the  Essays  did  so  much  to  recommend  to  the 
present  generation  of  English  literary  men.  It  has  simplicity,  sin¬ 
cerity,  and  force  ;  and  it  has  besides  a  grace  and  lightness  of  form 
which  seems  to  have  been  bestowed  in  both  cases  by  familiarity 
with  the  best  aspects  and  the  finest  veins  of  French  thought.  This, 
however,  is  by  no  means  all.  Mr.  Morison’s  book  is  much  more 
than  the  essay  of  a  practised  literary  man  trained  in  the  Sainte- 
Beuve  school  of  criticism.  It  has  a  value,  for  instance,  which  is 
lacking  in  Sainte-Beuve's  own  study  of  Gibbon,  admirable  and 
suggestive  as  that  is.  For  it  is  the  judgment  of  one  historical 
worker  by  another,  who  well  knows  what  the  labour  is,  and 
what  are  the  true  tests  of  success  in  it.  Mr.  Morison’s  work  in 
this  book,  as  elsewhere,  places  him  before  us  as  the  “  sincere  and 
competent  student,”  to  use  his  own  expression,  of  the  present  day  ; 
and  our  sense  of  this  adds  fresh  interest  at  every  turn  to  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  way  in  which  Gibbon  worked,  the  “  sincere  and 
competent  student  ”  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  Not,  however,  that 
the  present  book  was  by  any  means  intended  as  a  mere  essay  in 
historical  criticism.  It  has  been  Mr.  Morison's  object  to  make 
his  readers  acquainted  no  less  with  Gibbon  the  man  than  with 
Gibbon  the  historian  ;  and  accordingly  his  criticism  of  Gibbon  as 
an  historian,  and  the  general  remarks  on  historical  study  into 
which  his  criticism  leads  him,  though  to  our  mind  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  his  book,  are  only  allowed  to  occupy  the 
limited  though  prominent  place  which  belongs  to  them  in  a  study 
of  Gibbon's  life  as  a  whole,  while  for  the  rest  we  have  an  effective 
and  well-balanced  sketch  of  Gibbon’s  life  and  personal  character, 
based  mainly,  of  course,  on  the  Autobiography  and  journals,  but 
making  judicious  use  of  other  materials  when  necessary. 

The  general  outline  of  Gibbon’s  life  is  too  well  known  for  us  to 
retrace  it  here.  Until  the  Sheffield  papers  are  made  public — if  in¬ 
deed  they  are  still  in  existence — it  is  scarcely  in  the  power  of  a 
modern  biographer  to  add  to  our  knowledge  of  the  facts,  so  that 
the  special  merits  of  Mr.  Morison's  Life  consist  mainly  in  its 
clearness  of  narrative,  its  excellent  literary  form,  and  the  constant 
care  taken  in  it  to  pointouttke  connexion  between  the  outer  and  the 
inner  facts  of  Gibbon's  life.  The  narrative  of  the  historian’s  youth, 
of  his  sickly  meditative  childhood,  his  unsatisfactory  Oxford 
years,  his  conversion  to  Rome  at  sixteen — “  toute  par  les  livres,”  as 
Sainte-Beuve  says — and  his  return  to  Protestantism  at  seventeen — 
also  “  toute  par  les  livres” — the  five  fruitful  years  at  Lausanne,  and 
the  episode  with  Susanne  Curchod,  afterwards  Mme.  Necker,  leaves 
little  or  nothing  to  be  desired  as  narrative,  though  we  miss  perhaps 
a  mention  of  Gibbon’s  first  tutor,  the  struggling  clergyman  John 
Kirkby,  whose  pathetic  figure  meets  us  early  in  the  Autobiography. 
But  we  are  inclined  to  take  exception  to  some  of  the  remarks  in 
Mr.  Morison's  account  of  the  well-known  Oxford  episode. 

,  He  not  only  accepts  the  whole  of  Gibbon's  own  story, 
which  has  been  often  disputed,  but  he  is  inclined  to 
congratulate  Gibbon  and  the  world  on  the  unsatisfactoriness 
of  his  Oxford  life.  “  Did  Gibbon  lose  as  much  as  he  thought,”  he 
asks,  “  in  missing  the  scholastic  drill  of  the  regular  public  school 
and  University  man  ?  Something  he  undoubtedly  lost ;  he  was 
never  a  finished  scholar  up  to  the  standard  even  of  his  own  day. 
If  he  had  been,  is  it  certain  that  the  accomplishment  would  have 
been  all  gain  ?  It  may  be  doubted.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  for 
nearly  a  century  have  been  turning  out  crowds  of  thorough-paced 
scholars  of  the  orthodox  pattern.  It  is  odd  that  the  two  greatest 
historians  who  have  been  scholars  as  well — Gibbon  and  Grote — 
were  not  University-bred  men.”  A  familiar  taunt  this,  and  one 
which  the  Universities  have  to  meet  as  they  best  can.  It  strikes 
us,  however,  that,  in  the  field  of  history  at  least,  suggestions 
like  this,  when  the  past  is  made  a  weapon  for  an  attack  on  the 
present,  grow  more  inapplicable  day  bv  day.  Mr.  Morison  can¬ 
not  forget  how  much  of  the  best  historical  and  literary  work 
of  our  day  springs  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  what  early 
English  owes  to  Cambridge,  and  what  modern  history  owes  to 
Oxford.  It  may  be  said  with  truth  also,  that  at  the  present 
moment  the  younger  generation  of  graduates  throughout  our 
Universities  are  beginning  to  show  signs  of  a  variety  of  ability  and 
pursuit  which  is  making  itself  more  felt  year  by  year,  and  which 
will  soon  have  to  be  taken  into  more  serious  account  than  lias 
yet  been  allowed  it  by  the  assailants  of  the  existing  Uni¬ 
versity  system.  It  is  possible  that  we  are  by  no  means 
yet  in  a  position  to  pass  that  contemptuous  judgment  on  its 
results  which  Mr.  Morison  and  the  essayists  on  the  “endow¬ 
ment  of  research  ”  would  wish  to  lead  us  to.  Gibbon's  own  spirit 
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is  now  largely  awake  in  men  who  have  passed  through  the  in¬ 
tellectual  training  which  he  missed,  and  which  Mr.  Morison  is 
inclined  to  rejoice  that  he  missed.  A  generation  hence  the  facts 
will  be  more  apparent  than  they  are  now.  VVe  doubt  very 
much  whether  they  will  justify  Mr.  Morison’s  rejoicing. 

The  rest  of  Mr.  Morison’s  remarks  upon  Gibbon’s  Oxford  ex¬ 
periences,  especially  upon  his  grotesque  conversion,  are  sometimes 
lresh,  and  always  full  of  matter.  The  parallel,  or  contrast,  which 
he  draws  between  Dr.  Newman  and  Gibbon  strikes  us  as  especially 
well  put.  After  pointing  out  how,  in  the  attitude  of  the  precoci¬ 
ous  boy  of  fifteen  towards  the  primitive  Church,  “  we  have  a  dis¬ 
tinct  foreshadow  of  the  Tractarian  movement  which  came  seventy 
or  eighty  years  later,  ’  he  turns  from  the  outer  logical  likeness  to 
the  inner  spiritual  unlikeness  between  Gibbon  and  the  Tractarians. 
Gibbon  in  becoming  a  Roman  Catholic 

merely  altered  the  premisses  of  a  syllogism.  When  Catholicism  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  in  a  logical  form,  it  met  with  no  inward  bar  and  repugnance. 
1  lie  house  was  empty  and  ready  for  a  new  guest,  or  rather  the  first  guest. 
It  Gibbon  anticipated  the  Tractarian  movement  intellectually,  he  was 
farther  removed  than  the  poles  are  asunder  from  the  mystic  reverent  spirit 
which  inspired  that  movement.  If  we  read  the  Apologia  of  Dr.  Newman, 
we  perceive  the  likeness  and  unlikeness  of  the  two  cases.  “As  a  matter  of 
simple  conscience,”  says  the  latter,  “  I  felt  it  to  be  a  duty  to  protest  against 
the  Church  of  Rome.”  At  the  time  he  refers  to  Dr.  Newman  has  a 
Catholic  to  a  degree  Gibbon  never  dreamed  of.  But  in  the  one  ease  con¬ 
science  and  heart-ties  “strong  as  life,  stronger  almost  than  death,” arrested 
the  conclusions  of  the  intellect.  Ground  which  Gibbon  dashed  over  in  a 
few  months  or  weeks,  the  great  Tractarian  took  ten  years  to  traverse.  So 
different  is  the  mystic  from  the  positive  mind. 

Of  the  Lausanne  time  the  present  book  gives  a  clear  and  well- 
arranged  account,  selecting  just  as  much  of  the  detail  given  in  the 
Autobiography  as  was  wanted  to  bring  out  the  gradual  growth  and 
furnishing  of  Gibbon’s  mind  during  this  most  important  period.  A 
touch  of  personal  description  has  been  omitted  which  Sainte-Beuve 
took  from  a  note  of  Lord  Sheffield’s,  and  which  certainly  helps  us 
to  imagine  Gibbon  as  he  was  at  this  time — that  is,  M.  Pavillard’s 
account  of  his  controversial  talks  with  his  pupil,  and  of  his  own  secret 
astonishment  when  he  saw  before  him  for  the  first  time  “  ce  petit 
personnage  tout  mince  avec  une  grosse  tete  disputant  et  poussant 
avec  la  plus  grande  habileto  les  meilleurs  arguments  dont  on  se 
soit  jamais  servi  en  faveur  du  Papisme.”  On  the  other  hand  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Morison  has  dwelt  too  much  at 
length  on  the  Susanne  Curchod  episode,  which  surely  does 
not  need  so  much  explaining.  Gibbon's  Memoirs  speak  for  them¬ 
selves.  No  one  was  ever  less  of  a  heartless  man  of  the  world,  and 
no  one  certainly  was  ever  less  of  a  sentimentalist.  He  was  made 
for  friendship,  and  he  shone  in  it.  He  was  not  made  for  a  “  grande 
passion,”  and  any  approach  to  the  semblance  of  it  in  him  strikes 
us  as  ludicrous.  The  famous  sentence,  “  I  sighed  as  a  lover, 

I  obeyed  as  a  son,”  is  so  characteristic  of  Gibbon’s  whole  man 
that  it  scarcely  needs  apology.  That  there  was  no  cruel  desertion 
of  a  heart-broken  girl,  Mr.  Morison  proves  abundantly  as 
against  Rousseau's  gossip,  though  at  the  same  time  we  are 
inclined  to  trace  a  stronger  tone  of  wounded  pride  in  the 
strange  and  by  no  means  attractive  letters  of  Mme.  Necker 
when  Gibbon  was  a  visitor  to  her  in  her  early  married  home  than 
Mr.  Morison  appears  to  admit.  The  relationship  between  this 
odd  pair  seems  to  have  softened  as  time  went  on,  and  a  con¬ 
nexion  which  had  been  a  discomfort  in  youth,  and  which  in 
middle  life  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  a  source  of  bad  taste 
and  temper  in  both,  became  in  Gibbon’s  old  age  at  Lausanne  one 
of  those  ties  full  of  charm  and  mellowness  which  only  French 
feeling  and  French  society  understand. 

The  period  from  1758,  when  Gibbon  returned  from  Lausanne  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  to  that  of  1770,  the  year  of  his  father’s 
death,  which  includes  his  militia  experience,  the  memorable  foreign 
tour,  and  the  years  of  depression  and  embarrassment  at  Buriton, 
from  1765  to  1770 — the  period  of  early  manhood,  in  fact — is  lightly 
and  yet  completely  handled  by  Mr.  Morison.  He  is  quite  aware 
of  its  importance,  and  nothing,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  has  been 
omitted  which  is  necessary  to  the  picture  of  Gibbon’s  development ; 
but  he  naturally  hurries  over  it  to  some  extent,  as  ground  marked 
by  the  Essai  sur  la  Litterature,  or  the  History  of  Switzerland,  or 
the  Observations  on  Warburton,  should  be  hurried  over  when  the 
Decline  and  Fall  is  in  sight.  But  a  word  of  notice  must  be  spared 
for  the  pages  on  the  foreign  tour,  especially  on  Gibbon’s  visit  to 
Paris  in  1763,  where  Mr.  Morison’s  knowledge  and  self-restraint 
are  almost  equally  visible.  The  Paris  of  the  great  salons  must  have 
appeared  a  tempting  halting-place  to  a  writer  of  Mr.  Morison’s 
special  knowledge  and  sympathies ;  but  it  has  the  page  or  two 
which  belongs  to  it  in  Gibbon’s  life,  and  no  more.  This  self- 
control  of  the  author’s,  to  which  his  book  in  general  owes  so  much, 
has  not  indeed  precluded  him  from  a  sufficient  amount  of  brilliant 
and  vivid  remark  to  show  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
general  subject  of  eighteenth-century  Paris ;  but  it  has  led  him  in 
this  as  in  other  points  to  reserve  his  main  strength  for  that 
which  makes  the  true  centre  of  his  book — his  critical  remarks 
on  the  Decline  and  Fall.  In  1772,  two  years  after  his  father’s  death, 
Gibbon,  finally  disencumbered  of  all  half-way  projects,  settleddownin 
bachelor  comfort  to  those  “  calm  stretches  of  thorough  and  contented 
work  ”  of  which  the  first  fruits  was  the  publication  in  1776  of  the  first 
volume  of  the  Decline  and  Fall,  while  the  second  and  third 
volumes,  down  to  the  fall  of  the  \Vestern  Empire,  followed  three 
years  later  in  1781.  After  a  short  sketch  of  Gibbon’s  unlucky 
political  career,  which  was  contemporary  with  their  production, 
Mr.  Morison  passes  to  a  general  review  of  these  first  three 
volumes,  interposing  a  chapter  on  Gibbon’s  last  years  at  Lausanne 
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between  his  remarks  on  them  and  his  criticisms  on  the  second  half 
of  the  book  ;  and  finally  winding  up  his  sketch  by  an  account  of 
the  historian’s  last  years  and  death,  and  by  some  extracts  from  un¬ 
published  works.  In  these  two  chapters  on  the  Decline  and 
Fall  lies,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  cream  of  Mr.  Morison’s 
book.  He  begins  with  a  discussion  of  the  causes  which  lead  to 
the  superannuation  of  historical  work.  What  makes  a  history 
obsolete  ?  Not  only,  so  he  decides,  the  discovery  of  new  facts,  the 
accumulation  of  new  material.  This  is  the  main  cause  why 
scientific  books  are  so  quickly  superseded.  But  in  the  field  of 
history  it  is  not  so  much  in  the  facts  to  be  observed  ns  in  the 
standpoint  of  the  observer  that  the  difference  lies.  “  The  past 
changes  to  us  as  we  move  down  the  stream  of  time,  as  a  distant 
mountain  changes  through  the  windings  of  the  road  on  which  we 
travel  away  from  it.”  Each  of  the  rapid  and  unexpected  develop¬ 
ments  of  modem  society  has  its  turn  of  influence  over  the  student 
of  past  society.  “  How  easy  it  is  to  see  whether  a  writer  lived 
before  the  Reign  of  Terror  or  after  it  from  his  gait  and 
manner  of  approaching  social  inquiries !  ”  And  what  a  gulf 
lies  between  pre-  and  post-Reformation  history  !  But,  as 
Mr.  Morison  says,  “  If  this  is  the  field  of  historical  disaster, 
it  is  also  the  opportunity  of  historical  genius.”  In  proportion  as  a 
writer  is  able  to  “  transcend  the  special  limitations  of  his  time  ” 
and  to  shake  off  its  fetters  and  prejudices,  so  is  his  ultimate  hold 
on  mankind  greater  or  smaller.  IIow  does  Gibbon  stand  this  crucial 
test  of  time  P 

First  as  to  his  accuracy.  On  this  ground  Mr.  Morison,  like  all 
other  competent  critics  of  the  book,  has  nothing,  or  almost  nothing, 
but  praise  for  Gibbon.  He  quotes  Mr.  Freeman’s  testimony: — 
“  Gibbon  remains  the  one  historian  of  the  eighteenth  century 
whom  modern  research  has  neither  set  aside  nor  threatened  to  set 
aside.  Whatever  else  is  read,  Gibbon  must  be  read  too  ” ;  and  he 
adds  his  own  verdict,  that  “  the  fulness  and  thoroughness  of  his 
knowledge,  never  failing  at  any  point  over  the  vast  field,  the  ease 
and  mastery  with  which  he  lifts  the  enormous  load,  are  appreciated 
in  proportion  to  the  information  and  abilities  of  his  critic.”  Not 
that  this  judgment  at  all  blinds  Mr.  Morison  to  Gibbon’s  short¬ 
comings  in  particular  passages — to  the  general  inferiority  in  point 
of  solidity  of  the  first  volume  to  the  other  five,  for  instance,  or  to 
the  meagre  handling  of  Charlemagne,  or  to  the  comparatively  poor 
account  of  the  second  and  third  Crusades,  or  to  the  justice  of  his 
various  modern  editors’  corrections  and  criticisms.  Gibbon  is  some¬ 
times  wrong,  but  as  a  whole  his  book  is  so  amazingly  right  that  con¬ 
scientious  and  thorough  workers  in  any  part  of  the  field  he  has  tra¬ 
versed  easily  forgive  the  errors  which  the  more  superficial  reader  mag¬ 
nifies.  In  one  famous  instance  indeed  the  historian  has  so  managed 
correct  knowledge  as  to  leave  a  strikingly  incorrect  impression, 
and  in  his  first  account  of  the  greatest  force  at  work  in  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  Empire  Gibbon  is  now  “  wholly  out  of  date.”  But 
this  is  not  a  question  of  ordinary  historical  inaccuracy.  Gibbon’s 
treatment  of  Christianity  belongs  to  Mr.  Morison’s  second  head, 
the  relation  of  Gibbon’s  own  individuality  to  his  history,  and  the 
degree  to  which  the  prejudices  and  ruling  ideas  of  his  own  time  have 
been  allowed  to  affect  his  work.  It  was  the  age  of  theoretical 
histories,  of  books  “  with  a  purpose.”  “  He  was  the  friend  of 
Voltaire,  Helvetius,  and  DTIolbach — that  is,  of  men  who  regarded 
the  past  as  one  long  nightmare  of  crime,  imposture,  and  folly, 
instigated  by  the  selfish  machinations  of  kings  and  priests.”  How 
far  did  he  escape,  how  far  did  he  fall  a  victim  to  the  pitfalls  of 
private  and  public  prejudice  into  which  they  fell?  Mr.  Morison 
takes  two  testing  instances  by  which  to  answer  the  question — “  his 
account  of  Julian,  and  his  method  of  dealing  with  Christianity.” 
■Gibbon  stands  the  first  test  triumphantly.  His  treatment  of  the 
reactionary  Pagan  emperor  stands  out  in  honourable  relief  against 
the  various  fancy  portraits  of  him  in  which  the  Encyclopaedist 
circle  delighted.  But  the  case  is  very  different  with  the  second. 
The  famous  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall  stand  condemned  by  the  test  of  time,  of  that  time  to  which 
Gibbon  no  doubt  looked  for  a  confirmation  of  them.  They 
were  written  under  the  intluence  of  “  a  narrow  and  dis¬ 
torted  conception  of  the  emotional  side  of  man’s  nature.” 
They  mistake  effects  for  causes,  and  they  show  a  strange  ignorance 
of  the  finer  motives  and  impulses  of  humanity.  “  The  whole  vein 
of  remark  is  completely  out  of  date,”  and  no  longer  satisfies  any 
reader  of  whatever  opinions  who  knows  anything  of  the  meaning 
or  the  history  of  the  religious  temper  in  man.  But  while  Mr. 
Morison  thus  agrees  with  Sainte-Beuve  as  to  Gibbon’s  general 
incapacity  to  handle  religious  history,  he  by  no  means  extends  the 
same  criticism  to  his  treatment  of  ecclesiastical  history.  Ilis  con¬ 
tention  rather  is  that  Gibbon’s  offences  as  an  historian  towards 
■Christianity  are  for  the  most  part  limited  to  his  fifteenth  and  six¬ 
teenth  chapters,  and  that  after  the  first  inadequate  attempt  to 
account  for  the  appearance  of  a  force  in  human  history  which  his 
own  temperament  did  not  even  allow  him  to  understand,  much 
less  to  explain,  Gibbon  is  never  consciously  unfair  to  its 
later  manifestations  and  tells  the  story  of  the  Church  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  or  Ravenna  as  fairly,  on  the  whole,  as  he  tells  the 
story  of  the  Church  in  the  Catacombs  unfairly.  As  a  proof  of 
this,  Mr.  Morison  appe:  Is  especially  to  the  accounts  of  the  con¬ 
version  of  Constantine  and  of  the  Arian  controversy,  and  he  quotes 
Dr.  Newman’s  remark  on  the  portrait  of  Athanasius : — u  Athanasius 
stands  out  more  grandly  in  Gibbon  than  in  the  pages  of  the 
orthodox  historians.”  This  position  of  Mr.  Morison’s  would  be 
true  enough,  it  seems  to  us,  if  Gibbon’s  text  were  alone  concerned  ; 
but  his  notes  are  inseparably  connected  with  his  narrative,  and 
we  doubt  whether  Mr.  Morison  has  given  sufficient  general  weight 


to  the  impression  produced  by  their  running  tire  of  innuendo  on 
Church  matters. 

On  the  general  question  of  Gibbon’s  philosophical  merits  and 
defects  as  a  writer  of  history  Mr.  Morison  has  a  good  deal  of  un¬ 
favourable  criticism  to  give,  and  he  gives  it  extremely  well, 
although  he  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  Sainte-Beuve  has 
in  many  points  anticipated  what  he  has  to  say.  It  is  interesting 
to  compare  the  two  critics  on  the  same  topic  of  Gibbon’s  lack  of 
generalizing  power ;  and  we  venture,  in  conclusion,  to  quote  two 
parallel  passages  from  the  French  and  English  essays,  only  warn¬ 
ing  the  reader  that  we  have  not  space  to  quote  all,  or  nearly  all, 
Mr.  Morison’s  remarks,  and  that  they  are  all  worth  reading.  Mr. 
Morison  decides  that  Gibbon’s 

narrative  is  generally  wanting  in  historic  perspective  and  suggestive  back¬ 
ground.  It  adheres  closely  to  the  obvious  surface  of  events  with  little 
attempt  to  place  behind  them  the  deeper  sky  of  social  evolution.  In  many 
of  his  crowded  chapters  one  cannot  see  the  wood  for  the  trees.  The  story  is 
not  lifted  up  and  made  lucid  by  general  points  of  view,  but  drags  or  hurries 
along  in  the  hollow  of  events,  over  which  the  author  never  seems  to  raise 
himself  into  a  position  of  commanding  survey.  The  thirty-sixth  chapter  is 
a  marked  instance  of  this  defect.  But  the  defect  is  general.  The  vigorous 
and  skilful  narrative,  and  a  certain  grandeur  and  weightiness  of  language, 
make  us  overlook  it.  It  is  only  when  we  try  to  attain  clear  and  succinct 
views,  which  condense  into  portable  propositions  the  enormous  mass  of  facts 
collected  before  us,  that  we  feel  that  the  writer  has  not  often  surveyed  his 
subject  from  a  height  and  distance  sutlieient  to  allow  the  great  features  of 
the  epoch  to  be  seen  in  bold  outline. 

Compare  with  this  Sainte-Beuve  :— 

Je  me  borne  a  rendre  l’impression  que  me  fait  cette  lecture  continue,  et  a 
cn  tirer  la  forme  de  talent  ct  d’esprit  dc  l’auteur.  Je  dirai  d<  nc  aussi  qu'en 
maint  cas  Gibbon  ne  produit  point  la  parfaite  lumiere  :  il  s’arrcte  en  defii 
du  sommet  oil  peut-etre  rile  Grille.  II  excelle  a  analyser  et  a  deduire  lcs 
parties  eomplique'es  de  son  sujet,  mais  il  ne  les  rassemble  jamais  sous  un- 
point  de  vue  soudain  et  sous  une  expression  de  genie.  C’estplus  intelligent 
qu’eleve.  Fidele  h  son  humeur,  meme  dans  les  precedes  de  son  e  pi  it,  il 
dgalise  trop  toutes  choses.  S’il  se  fait  quelque  part  une  grande  revolution 
dans  Fame  humaine,  il  ne  la  sentira  pas,  il  ne  la  signalera  pas  en  allumant 
un  fanal  du  liaut  de  sa  tour  ou  en  sonnant  un  coup  de  la  cloche  d’argent. 


KINGZETT  ON  ANIMAL  CHEMISTRY.* 

TY/I  R.  KINGZETT’S  book  supplies  a  waut  that  has  long  been 
EvJL  felt  by  many  medical  men  and  scientific  chemists,  lor  the 
use  of  whom,  he  tells  us,  this  manual  is  intended.  Animal 
chemistry  is  a  subject  which  at  present  is  taught  in  a  most  in¬ 
adequate  manner,  occupying  as  it  does  a  position  which  overlaps 
the  domains  both  of  chemistry  and  physiology.  Hence  lecturers 
on  either  of  these  sciences  touch  on  it  but  superficially,  each  seeming 
to  assume  that  it  will  be  exhaustively  treated  by  his  colleague. 
The  little  that  is  taught  of  animal  chemistry  is,  moreover,  a  mere 
record  of  empirical  facts  devoid  of  philosophical  connexion,  which 
are  either  entirely  neglected  by  the  student,  or  committed  to 
memory  merely  to  be  forgotten  as  soon  as  he  has  passed  his  exami¬ 
nations.  When  we  add  to  thi3  that  the  text-books  in  use  are 
faulty  alike  from  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  points  of  view, 
it  ceases  to  be  a  matter  of  wonder  that  the  subject  is  one  of  which 
the  majority  of  medical  practitioners  possess  only  the  very  haziest 
notions.  If,  however,  this  state  of  ignorance  should  continue,  it 
will  be  without  excuse,  for  Mr.  Kingzett’s  book  is  one  in  which  the 
chemistry  of  the  human  body  in  health  and  disease  is  treated  not 
only  in  a  thoroughly  scientific  manner,  but  in  a  most  interesting 
and  attractive  style. 

The  author  first  gives  a  brief  sketch  of  the  foundation  of  or¬ 
ganic  chemistry  by  Boerhaave  and  the  advances  made  in  this 
branch  of  science  by  Wohler  and  Liebig.  Then,  setting  out  with 
a  general  statement  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  successful 
prosecution  of  chemistry  in  relation  to  the  phenomena  presented 
by  living  beings,  and  passing  a  justly  severe  criticism  on  the 
unscientific  manner  in  which  animal  chemistry  is  treated  in  the 
schools,  Mr.  Kingzett  goes  on  to  consider  life  from  a  chemical 
point  of  view,  and  to  summarize  the  processes  occurring  in  the 
organism.  While  the  author  holds  that  the  life  which  is  main¬ 
tained  in  the  human  body,  whether  healthy  or  diseased,  is  the 
result  of  chemical  changes  perpetually  taking  place  in  the  substance 
of  which  the  tissues  and  fluids  are  constituted,  he  is  careful  to 
admit  that  much  obscurity  yet  exists  with  respect  to  vital  pheno¬ 
mena,  and  nowhere  contends  that  these  can  be  accounted  for  by  the 
laws  of  physics  and  chemistry  alone.  This  we  were  glad  to  find, 
as  biological  science  has  suffered  not  a  little  in  the  estimation  of 
reasonable  men  from  the  attempts  of  some  recent  writers  to  make 
out  that  no  definite  gulf  exists  between  the  organic  and  the  in¬ 
organic. 

In  the  section  on  the  chemical  changes  taking  place  within  the 
body,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  analytical  phenomena  are  all  refer¬ 
able  to  one  or  both  of  two  processes — hydration  and  oxidation.  As 
examples  of  the  former,  we  have  the  conversion  of  insoluble  starch 
into  soluble  grape  sugar  and  the  decomposition  of  fats  into  glyce¬ 
rine  and  the  fatty  acids  by  chemical  combination  with  water.  A 
low  degree  of  oxidation  is  illustrated  by  the  decomposition  of 
alcohol  into  water  and  acetic  acid,  and  a  higher  stage  by  the  ulti¬ 
mate  resolution  of  the  same  substance  into  water  and  carbonic 
anhydride.  Mr.  Kingzett  then  enters  a  strong  protest  against  the 
currently  taught  doctrine  that,  whereas  the  vegetable  organism 
seizes  upon  chemical  compounds  of  the  simplest  nature  and  builds 

*  Animal  Chemistry  ;  nr,  the  Relations  of  Chemistry  to  Physiology  anil 
Pathology.  By  Charles  Thomas  Kingzett,  F.C.S.  Loudon:  Longmans  & 
Co.  1878. 
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them  up  within  its  tissues  into  organic  substances,  the  chemical 
acts  of  the  animal  body  are  solely  confined  to  analysis,  and  consist 
entirely  in  resolving  the  products  they  have  derived  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  from  plants  into  the  original  simpler  compounds,  or  into 
others  which,  although  of  somewhat  more  complex  consti¬ 
tution,  easily  undergo  further  decomposition  when  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  influence  of  ferments  or  oxidation.  He  points  out 
that  the  most  complicated  synthetical  acts  go  on  in  the  animal 
organism,  instancing  the  brain-matter  and  hoemato-crystalline  as 
substances  of  high  atomic  weight,  which  are  formed  within  the 
body  from  food  containing  only  compounds  of  much  less  intricate 
constitution,  such  as  albumen,  fat,  starch,  sugar,  and  water. 

Mr.  Kingzett  begins  the  special  part  of  his  work  with  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  organs,  fluids,  and  processes  concerned  in  diges¬ 
tion.  lie  describes  the  saliva  from  the  physical  and  chemical 
standpoints,  the  characters  of  the  different  varieties  yielded  by  the 
glands  under  the  circumstances  of  paralysis  or  stimulation  of  their 
special  nerves  of  supply,  the  action  of  the  fluid  upon  the  food,  the 
ferment  to  which  this  action  is  due  and  the  means  of  isolating  it ; 
and, finally,  he  mentions  some  of  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the 
salivary  secretion  under  the  influence  of  drugs  and  during  the 
course  of  disease.  The  chapter  on  the  gastric  juice  and  its  influ¬ 
ence  on  digestion  will  be  read  with  great  interest  by  medical  men  ; 
and  they  will  be  pleased  to  find  that  it  contains  information  which 
renders  intelligible  the  beneficial  effects  of  pepsin  in  dyspepsia.  It 
has  been  repeatedly  asserted  by  teachers  of  therapeutics  that  the 
good  results  obtained  from  the  administration  of  this  substance 
must  be  either  imaginary  or  due  to  some  other  action  than  the  one 
usually  attributed  to  it ;  and  their  objections  have  caused  not  a 
few  medical  practitioners  to  neglect  a  most  valuable  aid  in  the 
treatment  of  indigestion.  None  have  denied  that  pepsin  of  good 
quality  could  be  shown  to  effect  the  solution  of  solid  albumen  in 
the  presence  of  a  dilute  acid,  when  kept  at  the  temperature  of 
the  body.  But  they  contended  that  the  quantity  of  fibrin 
or  albumen  that  was  rendered  soluble  by  the  maximum  dose 
of  pepSiu  was  so  insignificant  that  no  appreciable  influence  could 
be  ascribed  to  it  when  administered  in  cases  of  dyspepsia.  Mr. 
Kingzett,  however,  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  peptic 
ferment  is  not  itself  destroyed  by  its  action  on  albuminous  sub¬ 
stances,  its  functions  belonging  to  what  are  known  as  l<  contact 
actions” — that  is  to  say,  it  is  able  to  effect  solution  of  indefinitely 
large  quantities  of  those  solids  in  the  presence  of  dilute  acids,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  peptones,  or  soluble  products,  be  removed  before  the 
acid  fluid  becomes  saturated,  and  that  further  addition  of  acid  be 
made  in  order  to  replace  what  has  been  absorbed.  That  such  a 
process  takes  place  in  the  stomach  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  the 
fact  that  given  quantities  of  pepsin  and  dilute  acid  will  only  digest 
a  limited  quantity  of  albumen  in  a  test-tube  is  thus  shown  to  be 
no  criterion  of  what  can  be  effected  by  the  same  amount  of  the 
ferment  when  the  conditions  permit  of  removal  of  the  products  of 
change  and  restoration  of  absorbed  acid.  The  nature  of  the  acid 
actually  present  in  the  gastric  juice  was  loug  a  matter  of  dispute. 
Hydrochloric  acid  could  always  be  obtained  from  it  by  distillation; 
but  it  was  alleged  that  this  was  the  result  of  a  reaction  between 
chloride  of  sodium  and  lactic  acid,  and  that  this  latter  was  the  acid 
normally  existing  in  the  gastric  secretion.  Then,  too,  as  phosphate 
of  calcium  is  found  to  be  an  invariable  constituent  of  the  fluid,  it 
was  argued  that,  as  the  only  soluble  form  of  it  is  associated  with 
free  phosphoric  acid,  this  must  of  necessity  be  the  principle  to 
which  the  gastric  juice  owes  its  acidity.  Now,  however,  while  it  is 
not  denied  that  phosphoric  acid  is  present,  it  is  held  that  it  exists 
only  in  sufficient  quantity  to  keep  the  phosphate  of  calcium  in 
solution ;  and  it  is  generally  admitted  that  hydrochloric  acid  is 
the  main  cause  of  the  acidity,  lactic  acid,  when  present 
at  all,  beiDg  merely  a  secondary  product  resulting  from  the 
decomposition  of  salts  containing  it.  Mr.  Kingzett  offers  no  de¬ 
cided  opinion  as  to  how  the  acid  gastric  juice  is  derived  from  the 
alkaline  blood,  or  how  the  stomach  escapes  the  corrosive  action 
of  its  own  secretion  ;  and  these  facts,  notwithstanding  the  numer¬ 
ous  hypotheses  that  have  been  advanced  in  explanation  of  them, 
still  remain  among  the  many  mysteries  in  physiology.  The  general 
characters  of  the  bile  are  next  described,  and  the  chemistry  and 
functions  of  the  pancreatic  juice  are  fully  considered.  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  bile  in  digestion  is  not  well  known,  though  it  appears 
to  assist  the  pancreatic  juice  in  emulsifying  fats,  and  thus  enabling 
them  to  be  taken  up  by  animal  membranes.  The  latter  fluid  is 
one  of  the  most  important  concerned  in  digestion.  Not  only  does 
it  emulsify  fats  and,  forcing  them  to  unite  chemically  with  water, 
split  them  up  into  glycerine  and  fatty  acids ;  it  has,  in  addition, 
the  properties  of  converting  starch  into  grape  sugar  and  albumen 
into  peptone  which  are  possessed  by  saliva  and  gastric  juice 
respectively,  and  is  thus  fitted  to  complete  the  changes  that  may 
have  been  imperfectly  performed  in  the  mouth  and  stomach.  The 
author's  remarks  on  the  chemistry  of  the  bile  and  on  the  functions 
of  the  liver  in  health  and  disease,  while  full  of  interest,  are  some¬ 
what  too  technical  for  consideration  here. 

The  third  part  of  Mr.  Kingzett’s  book  is  devoted  to  the  subject 
of  nutrition.  Here  are  discussed  the  chemical  properties  of  the 
blood,  the  analyses  made  of  it  by  different  investigators  being 
given  at  full  length.  Mention  is  also  made  of  the  changes  that 
take  place  in  its  composition  under  the  influence  of  particular 
poisons  and  during  certain  diseases,  special  attention  in  connexion 
with  this  point  being  called  to  the  researches  of  Dr.  Thudichum 
on  the  blood  in  cholera  patients.  In  the  chapter  on  alimentation 
Mr.  Kingzett  lays  the  works  of  Dr.  Edward  Smith  and  Dr. 
Letheby  under  contribution,  and  inserts  the  valuable  tables  of 


those  authors  on  the  dietetic  values  of  different  foods,  and  the  re¬ 
lative  amount  of  air  inspired  during  various  degrees  of  exertion. 
A  shorter  table  is  also  given  in  accordance  with  the  calculations 
of  Professor  Frankland,  which  shows  the  amount  of  heat  de¬ 
veloped  by  certain  elements  of  food  during  their  complete  oxida¬ 
tion  in  the  bod)'. 

We  must  pass  over  the  pages  of  Mr.  Kingzett’s  work  in  which 
he  deals  with  the  chemistry  of  the  brain  and  other  matters  of 
interest  chiefly  for  medical  men,  to  draw  attention  to  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  ch  apter  in  the  last  part  of  the  book  on  fermentation, 
putrefaction,  and  the  germ  theory  of  disease.  This  may  be  re¬ 
commended  as  a  most  candid  and  admirable  summary  of  the  views 
held  in  regard  to  those  subjects  by  different  schools  of  thought ; 
but,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  an  intelligible  abstract  of  it 
in  the  space  at  our  command,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
work  itself,  which  we  hope  will  occupy  a  place  in  the  library  of 
every  medical  man  and  scientific  chemist.  The  author  is  not,  we 
believe,  a  medical  man  himself,  and  to  this  fact  may  perhaps  be  due 
an  excessive  contempt  which  he  shows  for  empiricism  in  the  healing 
art ;  but  we  trust  that  neither  of  these  circumstances  may  prejudice 
members  of  the  profession  against  a  book  so  genuinely  scientific  as 
Kingzett’s  Animal  Chemistry. 


READ’S  THEORY  OF  LOGIC.* 

IF  novelty  of  form  in  handling  a  well-worn  subject  be  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  criticism,  the  author  of  the  present  essay  has  certainly 
given  such  a  challenge ;  which,  however,  it  is  our  intention  to 
evade.  This  we  say  without  prejudice  to  the  value  or  importance 
of  Mr.  Read’s  particular  contributions  to  the  scientific  treatment 
of  logic  ;  and  we  disclaim  any  anticipation  of  the  estimate 
that  may  be  formed  of  them  by  those  who  are  more  specially 
interested  in  the  matter.  Our  reason  for  leaving  the  task 
to  such  persons  is,  briefly,  that  the  kind  and  extent  of  Mr. 
Read’s  proposed  innovations  make  it  hardly  practicable  to  discuss 
them  here  in  an  appropriate  manner.  For  we  should  have  to  open 
up  the  whole  question  of  the  province,  function,  and  worth  of 
logic ;  to  consider  whether  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  art,  science,  or 
both ;  to  offer  some  definite  conclusion  as  to  its  place  among  the 
sciences,  and  carry  that  conclusion  to  some  practical  application 
concerning  the  rank  to  be  given  to  logic  as  an  instrument  of  edu¬ 
cation  or  general  introduction  to  philosophy.  All  this  would  be 
necessary  to  arrive  at  any  sufficient  judgment  upon  the  general 
scope  and  object  of  Mr.  Read's  work  ;  after  which  it  would  still 
have  to  be  considered  what  measure  of  success  he  had  at¬ 
tained  in  the  execution  of  his  purpose.  Criticism  of  this 
kind  could  not  well  assume  a  less  technical  form  than  the 
writer  has  given  to  his  own  exposition;  and,  although  he 
discards  most  of  the  accustomed  technicalities  of  logic,  he  intro¬ 
duces  a  great  many  new  ones.  Even  without  taking  refuge  in 
the  indolence  of  reviewers  which  the  Laureate  has  made  proverbial, 
we  may  perhaps  be  excused  from  attempting  to  give  any  compre¬ 
hensive  judgment  on  an  essay  which  aims  at  nothing  less  than  a 
revolution  in  the  conception  and  handling  of  its  subject-matter. 
But  for  us  Mr.  Read's  ingenious  book  has  an  interest  of  a  wider 
sort,  and  almost  or  altogether  independent  of  the  favour  his 
opinions  may  find  among  logicians.  This  interest  is  one  which 
may  easily  be  shared  by  all  who  feel  that  the  vigour  and  mental 
activity  of  our  Universities  are  among  the  weightiest  interests  of 
sound  learning  and  education  in  this  country.  Mr.  Read  may  be 
fairly  taken  to  represent  a  recent  generation  of  Cambridge  students, 
and  a  work  like  this  affords  very  strong  evidence,  as  Mr.  Skute’s 
Discourse  of  Truth  did  in  the  case  of  Oxford,  that  in  late  years 
the  University  has  become  the  home  of  a  real  and  living  school  of 
philosophy.  By  a  school  we  do  not  mean  the  systematic  teaching 
of  an  official  doctrine,  as  under  the  French  system.  Such  teaching 
there  has  never  been  at  Cambridge  (unless  we  count  the  pious 
honours  which  have  not  wholly  ceased  to  be  rendered  to  Paley  in 
the  least  important  part  of  the  University  course),  and  we 
hope  there  never  may  be.  We  mean  the  study  of  philosophy 
in  a  free  community  of  work  and  intellectual  sympathies 
which  encourages  men  to  think  for  themselves,  and  under  teachers 
who  know  how  to  lead  without  driving  and  to  stimulate  without 
forcing.  This,  we  believe,  is  now  to  be  found  at  both  our  ancient 
Universities ;  it  is  indeed  hardly  possible  that  young  University 
men  should  produce  work  like  Mr.  Shute’s  and  Mr.  Read’s,  except 
under  some  such  favouring  conditions.  And  for  this  purpose  we 
regard  not  so  much  the  absolute  value  of  the  work  as  the  signs  it 
gives  of  a  discipline  which  has  trained  the  intellectual  powers  but 
not  enslaved  them.  We  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  whp.t  Montes¬ 
quieu  did  of  the  interest  of  citizens  in  politics,  that  “  it  is  enough 
if  they  reason  at  all”  ;  in  this  case  a  foundation  ot  sound  reasoning 
is  to  be  required.  But  if  the  results  are  at  first  immature  or 
eccenti’ic,  it  is  no  great  harm ;  a  man  who  begins  with  paradox 
may  end  in  solid  additions  to  knowledge,  but  a  man  who  begins 
with  academic  platitudes  will  very  seldom  escape  from  them 
afterwards 

One  of  the  most  marked  characters  of  Mr.  Read's  essay  is  the 
determination  which  runs  through  it  to  be  scientific  in  all  things. 
There  is  no  vagueness  or  hesitation  in  his  work,  no  device  to 
escape  committing  himself  to  a  decision  ;  he  always  knows  exactly 
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what  he  is  about.  He  treats  logic  as  a  science  not  of  names  but 
of  things,  and  prefers  inventing  new  forms  to  using  familiar  ones 
in  any  manner  which  might  obscure  this  capital  distinction.  We 
shall  not  discuss  in  detail,  for  the  reasons  already  given,  the  par¬ 
ticular  forms  which  Mr.  Head  has  adopted.  We  merely  throw  it 
out  as  a  matter  deserving  of  consideration  whether,  if  one  is  to  use 
symbols  in  logic  at  all,  it  may  not  be  worth  while  to  go  the  whole 
way  with  Boole,  or  with  any  later  teacher  who  can  im¬ 
prove  on  his  method.  And  this  question,  it  seems  to 
us,  is  of  equal  importance  whether  we  regard  logic  as  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  operations  of  reasoning  or,  as  Mr.  Head  prefers 
to  take  it,  with  the  most  general  relations  among  things. 
For  these  last  relations  are  those  to  which  an  act  of  correct 
reasoning  must  conform ;  and  the  value  of  symbolical  expressions 
will  be  the  same  under  either  aspect.  Mr.  Read  passes  rather 
lightly  over  this,  with  the  remark  that  a  logical  calculus  is  not 
the  science  of  logic,  but  a  particular  instrument  of  that  science  ; 

“  a  machinery  constructed  on  logical  principles,  and  related  to 
logic  as  the  Rules  of  Arithmetic  are  related  to  the  Science  of 
Number  ”;  a  remark  which  we  should  better  understand  if  we  had 
a  clear  conception  of  such  a  science  of  number  as  is  here  assumed 
to  exist.  In  the  same  paragraph,  however,  Mr.  Read  likens  his 
own  procedure,  “  by  comparison  of  intuitions,”  to  Euclid’s,  and 
suggests  that  a  logical  calculus,  even  if  superior  to  anything  else 
as  an  instrument  of  the  art  of  reasoning,  would  be  inefficient  as 
mental  discipline.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Read's  symbols  are  pure 
abbreviations,  or  shorthand,  not  symbols  of  operation.  But  all 
symbolical  writing  is  in  truth  shorthand,  for  we  require  it  to  give 
results  which  make  sense  when  written  out  at  length.  And  the 
danger  of  using  symbols  without  understanding  them  is  one  which 
it  is  the  business  of  educators  to  guard  against  by  seeing  that  real 
intuitions  go  first.  The  danger,  moreover,  may  be  no  less  in  ele¬ 
mentary  studies  than  in  the  last  refinements  of  analysis,  as  Mr. 
Read  himself  not  obscurely  points  out. 

Logic  being  in  Mr.  Read’s  view  “  a  science  of  universal  matter 
of  fact,”  or,  as  we  might  significantly  call  it  in  this  sense,  scientia 
scientiarum,  he  would  hand  over  to  other  departments  much  that  is 
commonly  reckoned  to  belong  to  it.  The  theory  of  reasoning  is 
given  up  to  Psychology,  and  the  use  of  language  in  reasoning  to 
Rhetoric,  which  might  thus,  Mr.  Read  suggests,  be  reconstituted 
as  a  science  not  of  the  first  rank,  but  yet  having  some  real  and 
solid  contents.  The  effect  of  this,  as  regards  Mr.  Read’s  own 
work,  is  to  confine  his  subject  within  closer  limits  than  any 
logician  has  yet  set  himself.  The  loss  in  breadth,  however,  is 
made  up  by  the  gain  in  definiteness. 

There  occurs  in  the  course  of  the  book  a  well  considered  analysis 
of  Causation,  in  which  the  scientific  bent  of  the  Cambridge  mind 
(if  one  may  be  permitted  to  generalize  so  far)  comes  out  with 
useful  effect.  It  is  instructive  to  watch  the  reaction  of  physical 
knowledge  on  our  most  general  aud  abstract  notions.  In  this  case 
the  uniformity  of  nature,  which  is  really  implied  in  our  conception 
of  cause  and  effect,  may  be  more  definitely  expressed  on  the 
physical  side  by  means  of  the  modern  doctrine  of  the  Conservation 
of  Energy.  Mr.  Read,  working  on  lines  already  laid  down  by 
Professor  Bain  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  gives  us  the  following 
axiom  : — The  amount  of  energy  embodied  in  any  effect  is  equal  to 
that  embodied  in  the  cause  ;  and  on  every  recurrence  of  the  same 
cause  its  energy  is  re-embodied  in  the  effect  under  the  same  forms, 
and  distributed  among  those  forms  in  the  same  propor¬ 
tions.  From  this  it  would  seem  that  a  physical  cause  is 
a  manifestation  of  energy  regarded  as  in  the  act  of  being 
transformed,  while  its  effect  is  the  manifestation  of  equiva¬ 
lent  energy  which  we  regard  as  transformed  from  a  past 
condition.  But  the  transformation  of  energy  is  perpetual  and 
continuous  ;  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  whatever  appears 
to  us  as  rest  is  complex  motion.  And  in  the  case  of  sensible  pro¬ 
cesses,  even  assuming  that  there  is  a  point  at  which  we  can  say 
that  transformation  begins,  there  is  certainly  none  at  which  we 
can  say  that  it  ends.  Hence  we  further  perceive  that  cause  and 
effect  are  in  the  last  resort  undefinable,  or  definable  only  in  terms  of 
human  imagination,  not  of  the  phenomena.  They  are  the  way  in 
which  we  parcel  out  the  immense  continuity  of  things  into  burdens 
fitted  to  our  capacity ;  and  we  shape  our  divisions  in  the  manner 
which  experience  points  out  as  commodious  for  the  uses  of  life. 
The  operation  escapes  notice  because  it  spreads  over  the  whole  of 
human  history.  Each  generation  finds  it  ready  done,  but  still  in 
the  rough,  by  the  common  use  of  language,  and  unconsciously 
adds  its  own  contribution  before  it  passes  away.  Meanwhile  we 
discuss  causation  as  if  it  were  something  in  the  things  them¬ 
selves,  and  invent  a  causal  nexus  and  other  figments  which  only 
confuse  the  matter ;  and  then  we  wonder  that  we  cannot  get  a 
satisfactory  definition.  “  In  nature  there  is  neither  break  nor 
seam ;  but  to  serve  our  purposes  of  study  or  practice  we  suppose 
a  partition  and  draw  a  line/’  So  Mr.  Read,  who  however  is 
not  answerable  for  the  road  by  which  we  have  arrived  at  his 
neatly  framed  statement.  The  piece  of  nature  which  we  may 
select  “  out  of  the  infinite  fabric,”  and  treat  as  made  up  of  a  cause 
and  its  effect,  is  named  by  him  a  causal  instance;  and  he  points 
out  how  sometimes  we  take  it  on  a  large  scale,  as  in  politics;  some¬ 
times  as  small  as  we  can,  as  in  molecular  physics.  Admitting  Mr. 
Lewes’s  contention  that  in  speculative  analysis  the  boundary 
between  cause  and  effect  vanishes,  he  maintains  that  their  distinc¬ 
tion  as  antecedent  and  consequent  is  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
science.  The  subsidiary  questions,  whether  a  cause  can  exist  before 
its  effect,  whether  the  eff  ect  ceases  with  the  cause,  and  the  like,  are 
discussed  in  the  same  spirit ;  and  the  sources  of  confusion  and 


error  in  handling  these  topics  are  shortly  but  very  carefully  indi¬ 
cated. 

With  regard  to  the  vexed  question  of  the  respective  merits  of 
Induction  "and  Deduction,  Mr.  Read  thinks  it  unprofitable.  He 
considers  the  terms  altogether  out  of  place  in  logic,  being  the 
names,  not  of  modes  of  proof,  but  of  modes  of  inference,  and  there¬ 
fore  belonging  (according  to  the  view  already  explained)  to  psycho¬ 
logy.  The  syllogism  comes  nevertheless  into  Mr.  Read’s  discussion 
under  the  head  of  Relationship  of  Classes.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  his 
readers  wall  be  startled  at  finding  that  he  takes  one  step  beyond 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  in  departure  from  ancient  usage,  and  makes 
out  no  less  than  five  terms  in  a  syllogism ;  which  was  indeed  long 
ago  done,  though  in  a  quite  different  way,  by  certain  Indian  philo¬ 
sophers.  It  is  here  done  by  counting  two  of  the  terms  twice  over — 
we  confess  that  we  cannot  see  why.  There  is  one  remark,  however, 
which  we  think  it  well  to  make,  though  its  application  is  wider 
than  Mr.  Read’s  novelties  of  expression,  and  it  is  itself  by  no 
means  new.  Much  difficulty  arises  from  the  established  habit  of 
illustrating  the  syllogism  by  perfectly  trivial  examples,  such  as 
“  All  men  are  mortal,  Socrates  is  a  man,  Socrates  is  mortal  ” ;  or, 
as  Mr.  Read  varies  it,  Greeks  are  men,  therefore  Greeks  are 
mortal.  Propositions  of  this  kind  have  no  real  value,  because  the 
results  are  already  embodied  in  common  thought  and  language. 
Mortality  has  for  many  centuries  been  practically  included  iu  the 
notion  of  man,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  applying  our  general 
notion  to  individuals.  If  there  were  a  race  of  immortal  beings— 
Southey’s  Glendoveers  or  the  like— sufficiently  resembling  men  to 
be  now  and  then  taken  for  them,  that  familiar  and  bald  example 
might  become  important.  Suppose,  let  us  say,  that  when  we  first 
heard  of  Greeks  we  were  not  told  whether  they  were  a  tribe  of  Glen¬ 
doveers  or  of  men.  Indeed  we  may,  without  any  fiction,  vary  the 
old  example  so  as  to  give  it  some  reality.  We  find  an  unknown 
species  of  animal ;  we  assume  without  hesitation  that  it  has  a 
natural  term  of  life,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  it.  What  is  the 
mental  process  ?  Surely  this — all  animals  have  a  natural  term  of 
life  (are  mortal)  ;  x  (the  new  species)  is  an  animal,  x  is  mortal.  It 
is  a  real  proceeding  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  through  the 
conception  of  a  general  relation.  And  the  so-called  petit, w  prm- 
cipii  of  the  major  premiss  is  in  truth  reducible  to  two  elements. 
The  one  is  that  constant  general  relations  exist  at  all ;  in  other 
■words,  that  nature  is  uniform — an  assumption  which  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  all  reasoning  whatever.  The  other  is  that  we  have  really 
got  hold  of  such  a  relation  in  the  matter  in  hand ;  this 
is  the  variable  element  in  all  general  reasoning,  and  de¬ 
pends  on  the  nature  of  the  case  and  our  means  of  ob¬ 
servation.  The  connexion  of  attributes  easily  observed  in  a 
given  case — the  marks  by  which  we  are  able  to  assign  the  thing 
to  a  class,  as  spontaneous  motion  in  the  case  of  an  animal — with 
others  less  easily  observed,  such  as  the  finite  duration  of  life,  which 
is  ascertained  only  when  life  comes  to  an  end,  may  be  founded  on 
irresistible  evidence,  on  evidence  such  as  reasonable  men  are 
content  with  for  the  conduct  of  life,  or  on  evidence  which  is 
slight,  but  the  best  that  we  can  get.  And  the  value  of  our  con¬ 
clusions  must  vary  accordingly ;  but,  provided  that  we  give  up 
the  phantom  of  absolute  knowledge,  the  syllogism  is  an  intelligible 
and  harmless  thing  enough ;  there  is  no  need  for  mystery  or  fallacies 
about  it. 

But  it  is  hardly  fair  to  Mr.  Read  to  go  into  desultory  comments 
which  are  not  relevant  to  his  book.  Let  us  repeat,  by  way  of 
amends,  that  it  is  a  good  piece  of  work,  and  contains  the  promise 
of  more  ;  of  which  promise  we  hope  ere  long  to  see  the  fulfilment. 


THE  HAUNTED  HOTEL.* 

WE  remember  once  to  have  come  across  a  man  who,  as  we 
gathered  from  his  talk,  was  either  the  proprietor  or  the 
printer  of  a  magazine.  We  were  discussing  works  of  fiction,  and 
happened  to  praise  Miss  Austen’s  novels.  Our  new  acquaintance 
interrupted  us  with  an  air  of  great  disdain.  “  I  once,”  he  said, 
“  hearing  people  praise  those  stories,  got  one  of  them  just  to  see 
what  sort  of  a  novel  this  Miss  Austen  could  write.  Why,  Sir,  I 
would  not  give  that,”  and  here  he  snapped  his  fingers,  “  for  the 
whole  lot  of  them.  No,  Sir,  what  the  public  asks  for  in  a  story  is 
blood  and  bones  and  the  name  of  God  and  that  sort  of  thing.  That 
is  what  sells,  and  that  is  what,  I  flatter  myself,  I  provide.”  So 
far  as  blood  and  bones  go,  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  would  seem  to  be  a 
writer  just  after  the  heart  of  this  great  patron  of  literature.  There 
is,  if  we  may  venture  on  a  fresh  compound,  a  Fee-fi-fo- 
fumness  about  his  stories  that  has  scarcely  been  equalled 
since  the  days  when  the  giant  smelt  the  blood  of  an  Eng¬ 
lishman,  and  proposed  to  grind  his  bones  to  make  himself  bread. 
Mr.  Collins  has  gone  beyond  Mrs.  Radclifl'e,  who,  however  much 
she  feasted  her  readers  on  horrors,  yet  in  the  end  always  showed 
that  there  had  been  nothing  supernatural  in  the  occurrences,  and 
that  the  ghosts  had  been  no  ghosts,  but  honest  flesh  and  blood , 
after  all.  He  has  returned  to  the  simplicity  of  earlier  times.  Hr 
does  not  explain  away  his  ghosts.  lie  no  doubt  knows  hi.- 
readers,  and  he  is  well  aware  that  they  do  not  in  the  least  desk  ■ 
or  expect  that  the  ghost,  after  the  fashion  of  Snug  the  joiner  in 
the  Midsummer  Night'*  Dream,  should  take  off  his  shroud  and  say, 
“  Ladies,  I  would  entreat  you  not  to  fear.  If  you  think  I  come 

*  The  Haunted.  Hotel :  a  Mystery  of  Modern  Venice.  To  which  is  addm 
“  My  Lady's  Money.”  By  Wilkie  Collins.  With  Six  Illustrations  1  y 
Arthur  Hopkins.  2  vols.  London  :  Chatto  &  Windus.  1879. 
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hither  as  a  ghost  it  were  pity  of  my  life  ;  no,  I  am  no  such  thing, 
I  am  a  man  as  other  men  are.”  There  is  no  need  for  any  such 
device  as  this.  Ghosts  are  in  fashion  again.  Common  sense  has 
for  a  season  bidden  the  world  farewell,  arid  left  an  open 
stage  to  all  kinds  of  folly.  Mr.  Collins  can  count  on  a  large 
class  of  readers.  All  the  spiritualists  will  be  with  him  to  a  man, 
and  all  the  table-turners.  Among  the  advocates  of  women’s 
lights,  the  Permissive  Bill  men,  and  the  anti-vaccinationists,  among 
those  who  would  abolish  the  Act  for  Contagious  Diseases,  and  those 
who  would  by  law  put  down  the  use  of  tobacco,  he  may  count 
on  finding  a  large  number  of  adherents.  “  Give  us  back  our  old 
ghosts  ”  might  well  become  the  cry  of  no  inconsiderable  part  of 
the  people.  Superstition  has  turned  round  savagely  on  common 
sense,  which  had  for  more  than  a  century  been  baiting  it,  and  is 
now  making  a  hard  fight  to  recover  the  ground  it  had  lost. 
It  can  no  longer  act  in  that  easy-going  way  which  well  suited 
it  when  it  was  as  yet  unchallenged  and  free  from  attack.  It  must 
now  borrow  weapons  from  the  enemy  and  wrap  itself  up  in  the 
terms  of  science.  Mr.  Collins  is  well  aware  of  this,  and  knows 
how  to  turn  it  to  good  account.  Thus,  when  he  brings  his  cock- 
and-bull  story  to  an  end,  he  solemnly  turns  round  to  his  readers 
and  says,  “  Is  there  no  explanation  of  the  mystery  of  the  Haunted 
Hotel  ?  Ask  yourself  if  there  is  any  explanation  of  the  mystery 
of  your  own  life  and  death.  Farewell.”.  He  certainly  carries 
audacity — we  ought,  perhaps,  to  say  impudence— to  a  sublime 
height,  when  he  compares  the  mystery  of  this  silly  story  to  the 
great  mystery  of  life  and  death.  Perhaps,  however,  in  addressing 
his  readers  he  lays  a  considerable  emphasis  on  the  words  “  your 
own.’  Certainly  it  is  a  great  mystery  why  people  should  ever 
be  born  so  silly  as  willingly  to  become  the  readers  of  such 
a  story  as  The  Haunted  Hotel.  For  their  life  it  is  no  doubt 
difficult  to  find  an  explanation.  However,  it  much  more  concerns 
Mr.  Collins  to  know  that  they  exist,  and  exist  in  large  numbers,  than 
to  find  any  explanation  for  their  existence.  They  have  already,  as 
vve  learn  from  his  preface,  shown  marked  approval  of  the  story 
“  during  its  periodical  appearance.”  There  is,  by  the  way,  some¬ 
thing  rather  alarming  in  the  notion  of  the  periodical  appearance  of 
such  a  tale  as  this.  Let  us  hope,  however,  for  the  sake  of  ourselves 
and  our  posterity,  that,  if  it  is  to  appear— as  the  word  would  seem 
to  imply — after  regular  intervals,  these  intervals  may  be  as  wide 
as  the  periods  which  often  separate  the  returns  of  a  comet.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  some  comfort  to  know  that  such  stories  as  The 
Haunted  Hotel  will  not  show  themselves  more  frequently  than, 
for  instance,  the  comet  to  which  Halley  has  given  his  name. 

The  story  opens  with  a  visit  paid  by  a  foreign  Countess  to  a 
celebrated  London  physician.  She  comes  upon  him  at  a  most  in¬ 
convenient  time,  and  he  tries  to  slip  away  ;  but,  like  the  unfortunate 
wedding-guest  in  the  Ancient  Mariner,  he  is  detained  against  his 
will.  “  The  steely  steadiness  of  the  eyes  of  an  eagle”  was  too 
much  for  him.  “  For  the  first  time  for  many  a  long  year  past  the 
doctor  felt  his  pulse  quicken  its  beat  in  the  presence  of  a  patient.” 
But,  however  steely  steady  her  eyes  may  have  been,  yet,  as  she  told 
the  doctor,  they  had  been  themselves  affected  by  the  calm  blue  eyes 
of  a  young  lady  more  than  they  could  have  been  affected  even  by 
the  eyes  of  a  serpent.  This  young  lady,  Miss  Agnes  Lockwood, 
had  been  engaged  to  Lord  Montbarry.  Ilis  lordship,  however,  had 
fallen  in  love  with  the  Countess  and  was  to  marry  her  the  next 
week.  The  two  ladies  had  met,  and  though  Agnes  had  behaved 
with  the  greatest  propriety,  yet  her  eyes  had  had  the  strangest 
effect  on  her  rival.  Not  knowing  what  to  make  of  this,  the 
Countess  hastened  off  to  consult  the  most  eminent  physician  in 
London.  “  Explain  to  me,  if  you  can,”  she  said,  “  why,  when  I 
rose  and  met  that  woman’s  eyes  looking  at  me,  I  turned  cold  from 
head  to  foot,  and  shuddered  and  shivered,  and  knew  what  a  deadly 
panic  fear  was  for  the  first  time  in  my  life.”  Of  course  the 
doctor  could  offer  no  explanation.  If  he  had  been  able  to  do  so, 
he  would  have  unravelled  in  a  moment  the  mystery  which 
Mr.  Collins  spreads  out  over  almost  all  his  story.  lie  was 
so  much  revolted  by  her  expression  of  despair,  so  defiant  and  so 
horrible  in  its  silent  agony,  that  he  turned  away  his  head,  and 
even  declined  to  take  a  fee.  “  She  neither  heeded  nor  heard  him. 
Still  looking  upwards,  she  said  slowly  to  herself,  ‘  Let  the  end 
come.  I  have  done  with  the  struggle  ;  I  submit.’  ”  The  end  is  a 
very  long  time  in  coming,  and  the  unfortunate  critic  has  also  to 
submit.  The  reader,  however,  who  delights  in  mysteries  and 
horrors  finds  his  interest  aroused.  Still  more  are  his  feelings  excited 
when  in  the  next  chapter  he  learns  that  it  was  doubtful  whether 
the  Countess  was  a  real  countess,  and  whether  Baron  Rival',  who 
accompanied  her  in  her  travels,  was  either  a  baron  or  her  brother. 
They  were  known  to  be  gamblers,  and  they  were  suspected  of 
having  been  spies  in  the  Austrian  pay,  and  also  poisoners.  Lord 
Montbarry  had  but  little  beyond  his  entailed  estates,  and  therefore 
could  make  hut  a  small  settlement  on  the  Countess.  However, 
being  pressed  by  the  Baron,  he  consented  to  insure  his  life  for 
10,000/.,  as  a  provision  for  her  should  she  be  left  a  widow. 
'With  such  a  wife,  with  such  a  brother-in-law,  and  with  such 
an  insurance,  he  goes  on  his  wedding  tour,  of  all  places  in  the 
world  to  Venice.  He  knew  that  the  Baron  had  long  studied 
chemistry,  and  yet  he  went  to  Venice.  Why  did  he  not  go  to 
Herne  Bay  ?  we  found  ourselves  mournfully  asking.  There  at 
least  he  might  have  had  some  chance  of  life,  but  in  Venice  his  lot 
was  sealed.  He  died  before  he  had  been  there  many  weeks,  and 
his  courier,  an  Italian  named  Ferrari,  disappeared  at  the  same  time. 
All  that  was  known  of  him  was  that  his  wife,  living  in  England, 
received  by  post  a  banknote  for  i,oool.,  “  to  console  you,”  as  the 
unknown  sender  wrote,  “  for  the  loss  of  your  husband.”  It  is  not 


wonderful  that  under  the  circumstances  the  Directors  of  the  In¬ 
surance  Office  thought  it  advisable  to  send  out  a  commission  to 
inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  Lord  Montbarry’s  death.  The 
story  would  certainly  have  been  more  dramatic,  though  perhaps 
less  interesting,  it  Mr.  Collins  had  thought  fit  somewhat  to  vary 
his  style  when  he  gave  the  commissioners’  report  on  the  case. 
He  has  not  done  so,  however,  and  the  critical  reader  observes 
with  surprise  that  people  engaged  in  business  write  about  their 
"business  just  as  well  or  just  as  ill  as  any  teller  of  tales  about 
ghosts.  The  report  stated  that  the  deceased  had  lived  in  an  im¬ 
mense  palace  which  was  only  partially  furnished.  At  the  bottom 
of  it  were  vaults  that  had  been  “  used  as  dungeons  in  the  old 
times— say  some  centuries  since.”  The  stone  staircase  that  led 
down  to  them  was  closed  by  a  heavy  trapdoor.  These  circum¬ 
stances  were,  no  doubt,  suspicious  ;  but  the  commissioners  added, 
“We  found,  the  Baron  perfectly  straightforward,  and  most 
amiably  willing  to  assist  us.”  They  saw,  moreover,  the  eminent 
medical  men  who  had  attended  on  Lord  Montbarry,  and  were 
assured  by  them  that  he  had  without  doubt  died  of  bronchitis. 
They  could  make  nothing  of  the  disappearance  of  the  courier  ;  but 
nevertheless  they  recommended  that  the  claim  should  be  settled. 
The  money  was  accordingly  paid,  and  the  Baron  and  the  Countess 
at  once  started  for  America. 

_  The  ancient  palace  was  turned  into  an  hotel,  and  not  a  few  rela¬ 
tions  of  Lord  Montbarry  passed  a  night  there.  But  not  one  of 
them  could  ever  sleep  there  with  any  comfort,  or  even  enjoy  a 
meal.  It  was  in  vain  that  an  excellent  omelette  and  cutlets 
cooked  to  perfection  were  served  up  to  Mr.  Westwick,  the  de¬ 
ceased  lord’s  younger  brother.  Though  at  other  times  his  appe¬ 
tite  never  failed  him,  he  sent  them  away  untasted.  He  went 
out  in  a  gondola,  and  in  a  short  time  found  himself  very  hungry. 
He  spent  the  day  abroad,  and  returned  with  an  excellent  appetite  ; 
but,  to  his  astonishment,  “the  appetite  with  which  he  had 
entered  the  house  mysteriously  and  completely  left  him  when  he 
sat  down  to  table.”  We  must  really  protest  against  this.  Ghosts 
have  long  had  the  night  to  themselves,  but  we  never  heard  before 
that  they  ventured  out  to  spoil  people's  appetites  by  day.  Perhaps 
in  Venice  there  are  no  cocks  kept — and  iudeed  we  scarcely  know 
where  people  should  keep  them — and  so  the  spirits  dare  stir 
abroad.  Badly  as  Lord  Montbarry’s  brothers  and  cousins  are 
treated  by  the  ghost,  yet  it  is  not  till  Miss  Agnes  Lockwood 
visits  the  hotel  that  the  spirit  does  his  worst.  She  is  suddenly 
wakened  up,  strikes  a  light,  and  discovers  that  “  midway  be¬ 
tween  her  face  and  the  ceiling  there  hovered  a  human  head, 
severed  at  the  neck*  like  a  head  struck  from  the  body  by 
the  guillotine.”  We  shall  not  go  on  any  further  in  quoting 
from  the  offensive  passage  in  which  this  apparition  is  described. 
We  are  sorry  to  find  that  a  popular  writer  can  afford  to 
enter  into  such  nasty  details  as  those  with  which  Mr.  Collins 
covers  nearly  a  whole  page.  We  should  hope  that  there  may  be 
some  among  his  readers  who,  however  much  they  may  be  led 
by  their  folly  to  enjoy  such  an  absurd  story,  yet  will  be  kept  by 
their  good  taste  from  going  on  with  it  when  they  come  to  this 
disgusting  description  of  the  head  of  a  murdered  man.  The 
apparition  of  course  leads  to  the  discovery  of  the  murder  and  of 
the  trick  that  had  been  played  on  the  Insurance  Society.  It  was 
the  courier  Ferrari  who  had  been  seen  by  the  doctors  and  had 
died  of  bronchitis,  while  Lord  Montbarry  had  been  murdered.  The 
wicked  Countess  dies,  and  so  does  the  no  less  wicked  Baron.  The 
good  people,  of  course,  get  married. 

The  Haunted  Hotel  does  not  fill  these  two  volumes.  To  it  is 
joined  another  story  called  My  Lady’s  Money.  We  were  satisfied, 
however,  and  more  than  satisfied,  with  the  first  story,  and  had  no 
wish  to  unravel  another  of  the  author’s  mysteries.  We  had  supped 
full  with  horrors,  and  were  not  inclined  to  run  the  risk  of  a  surfeit. 
On  it,  therefore,  we  cannot  pretend  to  pass  a  criticism.  It  can 
scarcely  be  worse  than  The  Haunted  Hotel.  We  would  fain  hope 
that  it  may  be  better. 


CLASSICAL  TRANSLATIONS.* 

IN  one  of  the  most  characteristic  books  of  the  year,  Archdeacon 
Denison’s  Notes  of  My  Life,  perhaps  the  chapter  least  likely  to 
provoke  controversy  is  that  in  which  an  undeniably  shrewd  scholar 
touches  on  the  causes  of  the  decay  of  classical  studies,  and  attributes 
it  to  the  comparative  disuse  of  translations,  oral  and  on  paper, 
whether  of  Greek  and  Latin  into  English  or  vice  versa.  In  his 
outspoken  vehement  style  he  not  unjustly  reprobates  the  often 
substituted  process  of  requiring  Latin  themes  and  original  Latin 
verses  ;  and  shows  that,  while  there  can  be  no  more  cruel  waste  of 
time  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  translation  exercise,  under  the 
supervision  of  a  really  efficient  teacher,  must  ensure  in  any  class  the 
acquirement  of  a  grammatical,  idiomatic,  and  elegant  mastery  of 
the  classical  languages.  It  is  probable  that  of  late  years  a  growing 
sense  of  the  truth  of  these  views  has  weakened  the  faith  in  so-called 
original  composition,  and  that  translation,  on  paper  if  not  oral,  has 
become  much  more  the  rule  than  it  was  in  the  Archdeacon’s  days,  as 
would  appear  from  the  weight  attached  in  our  chief  schools  and 
colleges  to  the  so-called  “  unseen  papers,”  which  count  for  much  in 

*  Translations.  By  R.  C.  Jebb,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Glasgow,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ;  II.  Jackson, 
M.A.,  Fellow  and  Praeleetor  of  Trio.  Coll.  Cambridge  ;  and  \V.  E.  Currey, 
M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.  Cambridge:  Deighton,  Bell,  &  Co. 
London :  Bell  &  Sons.  1878. 
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examinations  and  term-work.  But  it  is  clearly  a  sine  qua 
where  tliese  are  diligently  enforced,  that  as  far  as  _  possible  there 
should  be  a  recognized  standard  in  translation  mto  or  out  ot 

Latin  and  Greek,  and  that  our  studious  youth  should  not  waste 

their  strength  in  a  blind  worship  of  excessive  hterality  on  the 
one  hand,  or  of  far-away  paraphrase  on  the  other.  For  this  end 
there  have  been  devised,  by  able  educationists  like  Dr.  Holden  oi 
Ipswich,  such  excellent  manuals  of  composition  as  “  Foliorum 
Silvula  and  Folia  Silvulao,”  which  at  least  meet  the  demand  for 
models  for  conversion  of  English  prose  and  verse  into  Greek  and 
Latin  ;  and  now  from  Fellows  and  Tutors  of  the  same  distinguished 
nursing-mother,  Trinity,  is  issued  a  volume  in  which  we.recognize, 
more  thoroughly  than  in  anything  else  of  the  fcind  in  modern 
literature,  an  authorized  standard  of  translation  from  ancient 
classic  prose  and  poetry  into  English,  with  the  addition  of  an 
after-course  of  exercises  in  Latin  and  Greek  composition,  com¬ 
pleting  a  course  of  training  for  classical  students  preparing  them¬ 
selves  for  examination. 

Professor  Jebb,  one  of  the  three  scholars  who  have  given 
this  useful  manual  to  the  public,  is  so .  well  known .  as  a  master 
of  Latin  and  Greek  composition  by  his  exercises  in  the  “  Ser- 
tum  Carthusianum  ”  and  elsewhere,  that  we  shall  make  no 
apology  for  dealing  scarcely  at  all  with  the  appendix  of  Trans¬ 
lations  of  English  into  Latin,  which  contains  such  gems  as  his 
versions  of  Lovelace’s  “  To  Althea  in  Prison,”  Browning’s  “  Lost 
Leader,”  and  the  “  Danae  of  Simonides  ”  into  Latin  elegiacs,  or  his 
rendering  of  Froude’s  “  Murder  of  Darnley,”  and  Mr.  Currey’s  trans¬ 
lation  of  Lord  Macaulay’s  description  of  Warren  Hastings  on  his 
trial,  into  nervous  and  elegant  Latin  prose.  Our  present  object  is  to 
examine  the  specimens  put  forth  in  the  first  half  of  the  volume  oi 
the  style  proposed  for  a  model  to  translators  of  passages  from  Greek 
and  Latin  authors  set  for  translation  at  sight  in  classical  schools. 
Whilst  the  editors  have  aimed  at  accuracy  and  fidelity  rather 
than  liveliness  and  effect,  it  will  be  seen,  we  think,  that  in 
most  of  the  examples  offered  the  principle  of  compensation  is 
allowed  just  play  with  respect  to  variety  of  idiom,  and  that 
salutary  hints  a#e  afforded  as  to  breaking-up  of  sentences, 
and  tbeir  connexion  by  variation  of  particles.  The  first 
seven  exercises  are  devoted  to  the  turning  of  passages  of 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  into  English  prose,  and  this  so  carefully 
by  all  the  three  writers  that  we  can  scarcely  wish  a  line  to  be 
clearer,  unless  it  be  where,  in  the  close  of  the  combat  of  Hector 
and  Ajax,  Mr.  Currey  renders  /3 Xa\j/e  Se  ol  cplXa  yovvaff ,  “  And  bore 
down  Hektor  from  his  feet  a  description,  we  submit,  of  the  re¬ 
sult  of  Ajax’s  blow,  but  not  of  the  impediment  to  Hector’s  progress 
which  the  poet  narrates.  The  same  translator,  however,  when 
rendering  from  the  12th  Book  of  the  Odyssey  a  notable  passage 
about  the  destruction  of  six  of  Odysseus's  shipmates  in  Scylla’s 
vortex,  may  be  compared  favourably  with  Dr.  Hayman  s  paraphiase 
of  the  same  passage  in  his  second  volume,  especially  as  regards 
the  simile  of  the  fisherman  letting  down  bait  for  small  fish.  In  the 
“  Hall  of  Alcinous  ”  (vii.  95-107)  Mr.  Jackson  renders  the  last  line 
of  the  extract — namely, 

Kaipooeav  S’  63ovea>v  anoXclpeTCU  vypov  eXaiov — 
with  unimpeachable  accuracy,  as 

Yea,  liquid  oil  ran  off  from  the  cloth,  so  closely  they  wove  it. 

The  word,  says  Dr.  Hayman,  means  “  closely  woven,”  so  closely 
that  the  oil  runs  off.  For  a  sample  of  elegant  translation  we 
may  pass  to  the  single  specimen  of  Pindar  in  this  volume,  Mr. 
Jebb’s  extract  from  the  Nemean  Odes,  vii.  1 1-34,  where  two  or 
three  lines  of  the  Greek  may  be  quoted  with  their  graceful 
rendering : — 

at  peyaXai  yap  aXxal 
o' kutov  7 roXvv  vpvaiv  exovri  beopevat' 
epyois  Se  KaXois  eoonTpov  ’loapev  ivl  ovv  rpo7ra>, 
et  ~M.vr]poovvas  €kciti  XiirapapirvKos 
euprjrai  dnoiva  pox3(o v  kXvtoIs  errecov  doLbais. 

“Deep  in  gloom  lie  the  triumphs  of  prowess,  if  unsung;  and  we 
know  but  one  way  to  mirror  noble  deeds,  when,  by  grace  of 
Memory  with  the  glittering  diadem,  a  guerdon  for  toils  has  been 
found  in  the  strains  of  famous  verse.”  Two  fine  passages  from 
the  Ajax  of  Sophocles  are  translated,  that  on  “The  Might  of 
Time”'  by  Mr.  Jebb,  and  “  Teucer.’s  Upbraiding  of  Agamemnon” 
by  Mr.  Currey;  and  both,  it  need  hardly  be  said, with  an  accuracy 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  criticize.  Yet  in  the  latter  we  may 
question  whether  Mr.  Currey  has  rendered  without  a  .suspicion,  ol 
misinterpretation  the  lines  in  which  the  speaker  claims  for  Ajax 
the  driving  back  of  Hector  from  the  trenches  : — 

tls  ravr’  direlpi-ev ;  olf  08’  rjv  6  bpcov  TtiSe, 
ov  ovbapob  (pys  ov8e  avpfF]vai  nobi  ; 

Here,  instead  of 

Was  it  not  lie, 

Who  thou  say’st  ne’er  encountered  foot  to  foot — 

an  expression  which  seems  to  mean  no  more  than  “  facing  the 
enemy  ” — it  seems  to  us  that  it  would  have  been  more  correct  to 
write  “  who  nowhere,  thou  say’st,  so  much  as  stood  beside  thee,” 
or,  as  it  appears  in  Mr.  Lewis  Campbell  s  translation, 

W as  not  Aias  he  ? 

Whom  thou  deny’st  to  have  once  set  foot  by  thine. 

In  the  chorus  of  the  Antiyone,  "Epcos  dvUaTe  phyav,  the  translator 
more  perfectly  happy,  and  abounds  in  such  minutely  happy 


of 


Amphitryon  in  the  Hercules  Furens,  he  hits  n.  "ely  the  sense 
inroypatyei,  a  metaphor  from  painting  or  outline  sketching,  in 

fiV  ei  Ti  Kaivov  viroypacfrei  TwpcS  /3<o>, 

Say  what  change  upon  my  life  thou  shadowest  forth. 

Mr.  Jackson’s  version  of  Demeter’s  Feast  in  Phrasidemus’s  home¬ 
stead  represents  a  picture  worthy  of  Theocritus.  Mr.  Jebb  does 
justice  to  the  covert  irony  of  the  same  writer  in  his  survey  of  the 
shabby  patrons  of  poets  in  his  day;  and  Mr.  Currey  works  up 
with  admirable  finish  a  poetic  prose  idyl  from  Moschus’s  Rape  of 
Europa. 

In  the  section  of  the  volume  devoted  to  renderings  of  Greek  prose 
into  English  there  is  much  to  observe  in  tli9  skill  of  the  translators. 
Where  Herodotus  tells  in  his  story-telling  style  what  led  Zopyru3 
to  covet  the  credit  of  capturing  Babylon,  the  reason  given  is  Kapra. 
yap  iv  toIol  II eporjoi  ai  dyadoepylai  is  to  npooco  peyadeos 
Tip.S>vrai.  We  turn  to  Dr.  Blakesley’s  edition  of  the  historian,  and 
find  him  giving  in  a  note  that  “  among  the  Persians  good  deeds 
are  rated  with  a  view  to  advance  in  greatness  ”  ;  which  is  no  doubt 
the  strict  English  of  the  words,  yet  not  more  exact  or  readable  than 
Mr.  Jebb’s  rendering — “  for  among  the  Persians  good  services  count 
much  for  promotion.”  In  the  same  passage  Mr.  Jebb  shows  how 
to  express  the  particle  8)  and  emphasize  the  pronoun  in  conversa¬ 
tion  by  the  mere  printing  ipe  8q — “me” — in  italics.  As  might 


be  expected,  the  same  translator  is  at  ease  in  his  versions  from  the 
Greek  orators ;  though  where,  in  “  Antiphon  de  Csede  Herodis,”  he 
renders  the  passage  which  is  a  famous  commonplace  for  the 
dangers  of  bad  companionship,  his  printer  has  apparently  done 
him  less  than  justice  in  the  sentence  “  You  are  doubtless  aware 
that  in  many  instances  men,  red-handed  or  otherwise,  have,  by 
entering  the  same  ship,  involved  in  their  own  destruction  those 
who  were  pure  in  their  relations  and  the  gods.”  His  handling 
of  a  passage  of  the  Funeral  Oration  of  Pericles  (II.  42)  is  an 
example  of  how  to  break  up  in  an  English  version  the  pregnant 
compression  of  Thucydides  ;  and  that  of  a  fine  passage  in  the  De 
Corona,  of  which  Mr.  Holmes,  in  the  “  Catena  Classicorum,”  failed 
to  see  the  surpassing  excellence,  and  which  Mr.  Jebb  heads  “The 
Statesman  and  the  Adventurer,”  opens  with  a  burst  of  eloquence 
which  might  settle  the  question  affirmatively  with  the  mere  English 
reader:— “  The  people  gave  their  voice,  and  the  danger  that  hung 
upon  our  borders  went  by  like  a  cloud.  Then  was  the  time  for  the 
upright  citizen  to  show  the  world  if  he  could  suggest  anything 
better ;  now  his  cavils  come  too  late.”  He  reproduces,  too,  to  a 
nicety  the  hit  of  Andocides  against  the  race  of  tax-farmers 
at  Athens,  who  seem  to  have  frequented  the  auction  much  on 
the  same  principle  on  which  modern  men  of  straw  frequent  a 
letting  of  tolls  or  a  timber  sale.  The  Orator  says  of  these : — oi 
81a  ToiiTO  epoiye  Sokovoi  ovXXeyrjvai  eKeloe,  iv  avTois  dpjioTepa 
7],  Kai  pr)  vneppaXXovoi  Xapelv  dpyvpiov,  teal  oXlyov  npadeloys 
peTaoxelv.  “I  always  fancy  that  they  flock  thither  with  a 
double  object,  to  receive  money  for  not  overbidding,  and  to  take 
shares  in  a  tax  when  it  goes  cheap.”  In  Mr.  Jebb’s  version  of 
Aristotle’s  character  of  Youth  there  is  no  fault  to  find  but  that 
the  reference  should  be  to  Rhet.  ii.  1 2,  and  not  Rhet.  i.  12; 
and  his  rendering  of  the  definition  of  eoTpaneXla,  nenaibevpivi) 
vtfpis — namely,  “  Wit  is  educated  insolence  ” — seems  preferable  to 
Cope's  “  Pleasantry  is  wantonness  schooled  by  good  breeding.” 

When  we  pass  to  renderings  of  Latin  verse  into  English,  we 
find  spirited  and  apt  illustration  in  Mr.  Jackson’s  treatment 
of  scenes  of  the  Curculio  and  Stichus  of  Plautus ;  though  we 
are  not  sure  that  Mr.  Jebb  has  not  had  a  better  field  in  his 
choice  of  the  scene  from  the  Amphitryo  where  Sosia  has  con¬ 
vinced  himself  that  “  the  Night  God  has  gone  to  bed  drunk  this 
evening  ”  and  that  “  the  heavenly  bodies  are  at  a  standstill.”  Here, 
as  well  as  in  translating  a  droll  scene  of  Terence’s  Phonnio,  he  is 
most  happy,  though,  to  find  an  infinitesimal  fault,  we  should  ques¬ 
tion  whether  “  vereor  ne  istsec  fortitudo  in  nervum  erumpat  de- 
nique  ”  does  not  point  to  the  “  stocks  ”  rather  than  the  “  gaol  ”  as 
the  slave’s  destiny.  Mr.  Jebb  is  very  successful  in  converting 
Catullus's  poems  iv.  and  xxxiv.  (“  The  Superannuated  Yacht  ” 
and  “  The  Hymn  to  Diana  ”)  into  equivalent  English  verse.  He 
also  renders  into  graceful  English  prose  Munro’s  re-arrangement  of 
Propertius  (III.  xxxiv.  59-94),  on  Virgil  and  the  Poets  of  Love. 
This  is  a  service  in  other  ways  than  in  mtg-e  translation,  as  his 
notes  show  him  to  have  thought  out  and  made  a  consistent  whole 
of  the  passage.  We  have  to  thank  him  also  for  a  spirited  version 
of  Lucan’s  outburst  about  the  tomb  of  Pompey  (Book  VIII.  789- 
822),  as  well  as  for  giving  the  student  a  taste  of  Silius  and  other 
silver-age  poets;  as  a  set-off  to  which  Mr.  Currey  offers  neat 
renderings  of  Lucretius,  ajjd  such  favourite  passages  of  the  ./Eneid 
as  the  Trojan  Game  in  the  fifth  Book,  and  the  Arming  of  Ausonia 
in  the  seventh.  He  also  gives  a  prose  version  of  Horace’s  Ode  to 
Septimius  (II.  6),  in  which  we  only  take  exception,  from  over 
fastidiousness  it  may  be,  to  “  dulce  pellitis  ovibus  Galaesi  ”  reap¬ 
pearing  as  “the  stream  of  Galsesus  dear  to  its  jerkined  flocks.” 
In  Mr.  Jackson's  translation  of  the  “  Formian  Villa  of  Apollinaris,” 
from  Martial,  Book  X.  30,  we  have  no  weightier  exception  to  taka 
to  the  perfect  picture  than  that  he  has  ventured  to  render  purpura 
“  purple  kerchief,”  instead  of  “  purple  fan,”  in  the  following 
simile : — 

Viva  sed  quies  ponti 
Pietam  phaselon  adjuvante  tin  t  aura, 

Sicut  puella:  non  amantis  sestatem 
Mota  salubre  purpura  venit  frigus. 


is 


touches  as  6  8’  e'xcov  pipr)ve v,  “  and  whom  to  feel  is  madness.” 
Where  Mr.  Jebb  translates  the  monostichs  between  Herakles  and 


Of  course  it  may  have  been  a  kerchief,  as  easily  as  a  fan,  but 
the  former  seems  the  less  likely. 
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Our  references  to  the  fourth  section  of  the  volume,  consisting' 
of.  translations  of  Latin  prose  into  English,  must  be  few  and 
brief,  though  this  is  perhaps  the  section  to  which,  with  its  com- 
plement,  that  of  English  prose  into  Latin,  students  will  find  it 
well  to  give  their  most  careful  attention.  Here  it  seems  to  us  that 
Mr.  Currey  is  chiefly  strong  in  neat  and  happy  rendering  of  Cicero’s 
Letters  to  his  friends,  his  suggestive  colloquialisms,  his  playful  in¬ 
terjections,  his  half-veiled  allusions.  Mr.  Jackson  will  be  found 
most  often  successful  in  vigorous  and  characteristic  rendering  of 
the  style  of  Tacitus,  as  where  in  Ann.  i.  33,  ad fin.,  he  translates 
the .  sentence,  “  Accedebant  muliebres  oifensiones,  novercalibus 
Livise  in  Agrippinam  stimulis ;  atque  ipsa  Agrippina  paulo  com- 
motior,  nisi  quod  castitate  et  mariti  amore  quamvis  indomitum 
animum  in  bonum  vertebat  ” — “  Then  there  were  feminine  quarrels, 
as  Livia  had  a  stepmother's  reasons  for  disliking  Agrippina,  while 
Agrippina  herself  was  rather  excitable,  though  her  virtue  and 
her  love  for  her  husband  turned  her  untamed  temper  to  good.” 
To  Professor  Jebb  we  owe  a  fit  English  rendering  of  Cicero’s  eulogy 
on  J ulius  Caesar  as  contrasted  with  Mark  Antony  in  the  peroration 
of  the  second  Philippic.  He  furnishes  a  spirited  counterpart  of 
Livy’s  masterly  account  of  the  battle  at  “  Thrasimene’s  Pool,”  and 
likewise  renders,  with  no  little  of  the  elegance  of  his  model,  the 
younger  Pliny’s  description  of  the  “  Great  Eruption  of  Vesuvius.” 
We  have  also  to  thank  him  for  exact  transcripts  of  Cicero’s  philo¬ 
sophical  style,  as  in  the  “  De  Finibus  ”  and  “  De  Oratore,”  and 
for  especially  happy  versions  of  striking  passages  of  other  authors, 
such  as  the  Death  of  Britannicus  from  Tacitus's  Annals. 

It  is,  we  are  persuaded,  by  imitation  of  these  and  similar  models, 
under  competent  guidance,  that  young  aspirants  will  most  certainly 
attain  facility  and  finish  in  the  conversion  of  Greek  and  Latin 
authors  into  . English;  and  we  may  add  that  there  is  no  better 
practice,  in  view  of  acquiring  skill  in  Greek  and  Latin  composition, 
whether  in.  prose  or  verse,  than  stedfast  and  observant  re¬ 
conversion  into  the  original  languages  (without  recurring  to  the 
models  themselves,  until  the  task  is  under  criticism)  of  passages 
which  have  been  first  rendered  into  the  writer’s  mother  tongue. 
The  sequel  of  this  volume  of  Translations  shows  with  what  dili¬ 
gence  as  well  as  ability  the  authors  must  have  plied  in  past  years 
their  classical  models. 


CONSUL  FINN’S  STIRLING  TIMES  AT  JERUSALEM.* 

CJ^HE  war  between  the  Western  Powers  of  Europe  and  Russia 
J-  for  the  preservation  of  the  Levant  from  Muscovite  domination 
made  very  “  stirring  times  ”  in  different  parts  of  the  East.  The 
stir  began  at  Jerusalem,  as  everybody  remembers,  with  the  dis¬ 
putes  of  Greek  and  Latin  Christians  over  the  guardianship  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  stolen  silver  star  at  Bethlehem.  But 
the  two  years  and  a  half  of  actual  warfare,  from  September  1853, 
when  Turkey  began  to  show  fight,  withdrew  from  Palestine,  for  the 
time,  the  immediate  attention  of  the  great  conflicting  Powers,  Their 
rivalry  was  brought  to  an  issue  by  military  operations  in  a  distant 
field..  The. Syrian  subjects  of  the  Sultan  only  felt  the  stress  of 
war  in  their  burdens  of  taxation  and  conscription.  They  were 
visited  by  no  foreign  armies  or  fleets ;  indeed  few  of  the  Sultan's 
own  soldiery  were  left  in  that  province  of  his  realm.  Yet 
it  was  a  period  of  intense  anxiety  for  people  of  diverse  nations 
and  religions  dwelling  in  the  Pashalik  of  Jerusalem,  where  Mr. 
Finn  had  plenty  of  useful  work  to  do.  His  jurisdiction  extended 
also  to  the  neighbouring  Pashaliks  of  Acre  and  Beyrout,  and  com¬ 
prised  the  coast  towns,  Jaffa,  Caifa,  Acre,  Soor  or  Tyre,  and  Saida 
or  Sidon,  which  were  occasionally  visited  by  him.  These  places 
were  the  residence  of  the  consular  agents,  one  of  whom,  Mr.  E.  T. 
Rogers,  is  well  known  as  an  authority  upon  Eastern  life.  From 
others,  not  being  Englishmen,  little  or  no  available  testimony  was 
to  be  got  that  appears  in  these  volumes.  The  greater  part  of 
their  contents  is  supplied  by  Consul  Finn’s  own  personal  experi¬ 
ences  of  daily  official  business  and  of  social  and  domestic  inter¬ 
course  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  the  neighbouring  villages  or 
towns.  These  form  a  lively  moving  panorama,  boldly  drawn  and 
vividly  coloured,  of  the  motley  population — natives  and  strangers, 
Moslem,  Jew,  Orthodox,  Catholic  or  Protestant  Christian,  Syrians, 
Arabs,  Turks,  and  Europeans — inhabiting  that  singular  place,  with 
several  classes  of  temporary  visitors  drawn  thither  by  various  motives. 
Such  a  curious  spectacle,  having  the  effect  of  a  kaleidoscope  of 
many  human  sorts  and  conditions,  will  entertain  the  reader’s  fancy, 
while  it  may  teach  in  some  degree  that  lesson  of  tolerance  which 
ought  to  rule  every  attempt  to  study  the  Eastern  question. 

Mr.  Finn's  introductory  chapters,  after  first  briefly  noting  the 
outbreak  of  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  present  a  copious  de¬ 
scription  of  the  ordinary  state  of  things  within  the  miscellaneous 
range  of  his  Consulate.  As  the  Turkish  Empire,  generally,  seems 
to  lie  in  a  topsy-turvy  condition,  we  get  this  account  of  its 
domestic  affairs  in  an  inverse  order  to  that  of  their  natural  relation. 
The  intriguing  clergy  of  Eastern  and  Western  Christendom  at 
Jerusalem,  with  their  diplomatic  champions,  are  first  introduced ; 
then  the  several  representatives  of  foreign  nations,  followed  by  the 
Jews,  who  are  less  at  home  in  Judea  than  any  other  people,  and  by 
the  English,  German,  and  American  Protestants ;  lastly,  the  Mo¬ 
hammedans,  with  the  Turkish  Government,  such  as  it  is,  and  the 

Stirring  Times ;  or.  Records  from  Jerusalem  Consular  Chronicles  of 
1853  to  1856.  By  the  late  James  Finn,  M.R.A.S.  Edited  and  Compiled 
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native  country  folk,  in  a  condition  almost  of  anarchy,  left  a  prey  to 
the  lawless  Bedaween.  This  hopeful  mixture  of  irreconcilable 
and  insubordinate  social  elements  in  Palestine,  when  acted  upon 
by  the  excitement  of  “stirring  times,”  as  during  the  Crimean 
war,  and  presided  over  by  an  imbecile  dotard  of  a  Pasha  with 
scarcely  a  garrison  or  guard,  was  sure  to  ferment.  But  we  are 
bidden  especially  to  observe  that  its  agitation  has  never  assumed 
the  form  of  express  revolt  against  the  sovereignty  of  the  Sultan  of 
l.uikey.  ihi.s  remark  is  equally  true,  we  believe,  of  other  pro- 
\  mces  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  Consul  Finn’s  testimony  in  the 
southern  portion  of  Syria  agrees  pretty  well,  coming  down  some¬ 
what  later,  with  that  of  the  late  Consul-General  Barker  at  Aleppo 
whose  reminiscences  of  half  a  century,  supplemented  by  his  son 
interested  us  two  years  ago. 

ihe  chronic  disease  of  Asiatic  Turkey  would  appear  to  arise 
from  no  active  oppression  by  the  Turks  of  subject  races,  but  from 
the  neglect  or  incapacity  of  Turkish  rule,  suif'ering  all  the  dis¬ 
cordant  barbarism  of  those  races,  aggravated  by  religious  bigotry, 
to  torment  them  by  each  other’s  hands.  This  seems  to  be 
the  real  knot  and  problem  of  the  Eastern  question,  and 
it  can  only  be  solved  by  a  reform  of  civil  administration. 
It  remains  perhaps,  to  be  seen  whether  the  official  Turks 
are  now  able  and  willing,  under  safe  foreign  political  guidance, 
to  apply  sound  principles  of  government  to  these  important 

dominions..  Such  books  as  Consul  Finn’s  and  Consul  Barker’s _ 

serving  to  inform  the  British  public,  with  much  precision  of  detail, 
concerning  the  administrative  defects  and  difficulties  of  Turkish 
government  in  Asia — will  contribute  to  a  right  understanding  of 
this  question.  Their  views  are  founded,  of  course,  upon  an  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance,  with  all  classes  of  the  population,  which  could 
only  have  been  derived  from  a  lifelong  residence  in  those  countries. 
But  this  alone  is  not  always  sufficient,  as  we  have  often  seen  in 
the  case  of  English  mercantile  men  living  abroad,  to  make  one 
enter  with  sympathetic  intelligence  into  the  minds  of  different 
non-European  nations  uninfluenced  by  the  ideas  of  Christendom. 
It  needs  a  breadth  and  robust  health  of  mental  constitution,  a  sin¬ 
cere  and  humane  charity,  a  vigorous  exercise  of  practical  wisdom, 
besides  familiarity  with  diverse  languages,  and  versatility  of  dis¬ 
course,  to  qualify  an  Englishman  for  such  an  office.  The  late 
Mr.  .Tames  bin n  was  apparently  a  man  possessing  some  degree  of 
these  qualifications,  though  we  are  not  prepared  to  endoise  his 
opinions  upon  all  the  multifarious  topics— political,  religious,  and 
archaeological  .or  historical— touched  upon  in  this  posthumous  book. 
His  widow  is  justified,  at  any  rate,  in  her  claim  of  public  esteem  for 
the  memory  of  an  excellent  British  Consul.  By  his  diligence  and 
perseverance  in  obtaining  redress  for  illegal  acts  committed  to  the 
injury  of.  the  persecuted  Jews  or  the  harassed  native  peasantry, 
while  British  subjects  were  hardly  ever  molested,  Mr.  Finn 
helped  at  least  to  arrest  the  process  of  corruption  in  the  Turkish 
Government.  Ilis  efforts  in  this  direction  were  appreciated  by 
Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliflb,  the  eminent  promoter  of  that  just  and 
humane  course  of  policy  at  the  Sultan’s  Court.  Mr.Finn’smethod  was 
to  carry  a  small  notebook,  and  to  write  down  in  shorthand  what  he 
saw  or  heard  in  conversation,  or  in  answer  to  his  questions,  after 
riding  as  quickly  as  he  could  to  the  place  where  an  outrage  had 
been  perpetrated.  His  report  was  soon  on  its  way  to  Constanti¬ 
nople,  and  the  Pasha  would  be  sure  to  have  his  attention  called 
to  the  case.  One  of  the  greatest  ruffians  about  Hebron,  the  head 
of  a.  formidable  clan  and  faction,  used  to  say  “  there  was  one  thing 
he  feared,  and  that  was  the  little  book  which  the  English 
Consul  carried  in  his  pocket.”  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Finn,  in  many 
passages  of  the  narrative,  to  which  she  has  added  with  natural 
wifely  pride  some  anecdotes  of  his  personal  conduct  not  recorded 
by  himself,  tell,  us  of  the  efficacious  protection  he  could  afford  to 
the  humblest  victims  of  oppression. 

It  is  the  Moslem  native  population  whose  character  and  situ¬ 
ation  must  be  considered  as  the  basis  of  social  and  political  order 
in  a  province  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  They  consist  of  the  dominant 
class  of  Arabs  and  Syrians,  called  the  “  Bellaheen,”  dwelling  in 
the  towns  of  Palestine  ;  the  great  majority  of  the  “  Fellahheen,”  or 
rustic  peasantry  ;  and  the  “  Bedaween,”  or  wild  roving  Arabs  of 
the  eastern  desert.  The  most  opulent  and  influential  class  is  that  of 
the  few  wealthy  Arabs  of  ancient  family  in  the  chief  towns,  who  are 
proud  of  their  boasted  descent  from  the  earliest  Mohammedan  con¬ 
querors.  They  hold  municipal  offices  in  which  they  can  do  pretty 
much  what  they  please.  They  hate  the  Turks  with  an  hereditary 
spite,  for  having  supplanted  their  race  in  the  ancestral  dominion. 

“  But  loyalty  to  Islam  is  a  powerful  and  pervading  principle, 
which  keeps  in  check  every  other  feeling.  The  Sultan  is  de  facto 
Caliph  to  the  learned  Arabs;  he  is  also  Caliph  de  jure;  as  a 
matter  of  religious  obedience,  they  acknowledge  and  obey  him.” 
The  Syrians,  apart  from  this  class,  have  no  traditional  sentiment 
of  distinct  political  existence.  In  general,  their  attitude  is  tolerably 
passive,  and  their  position  may,  we  should  imagine,  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  Armenians  in  Asia  Minor.  The  Fellahheen  are 
held  by  Mr.  Finn  to  be  descendants  of  the  aboriginal  Canaanites. 
These  peasantry  are  described  as  brutishly  ignorant  even  of  their 
own  religion,  but  submissive  to  the  Sultan's  authority,  though 
divided  into  fierce  local  parties  and  hostile  clans,  more  especially 
in  the  highland  districts,  and  cherishing  a  sullen  detestation  of 
the  superior  classes.  Much  of  Consul  Finn’s  time,  at  the  period 
when  the  Russian  war  had  called  away  the  Turkish  troops,  was 
spent  in  beneficent  endeavours  to  stop  the  aimless  fighting  of  tribal 
leagues,  headed  by  Abu  Gosh  and  Othman  el  Lahham,  in  the  close 
neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem.  Or  he  sallied  forth,  armed  with  his 
notebook,  to  repress  the  ferocity  of  Abderrahman  el  Amer,  who 
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had  seized  Hebron ;  or  to  appease  the  warring  factions  of  the 
Tokan  and  the  Abdul  Hadi  in  the  turbulent  district  of  Nabloos. 
The  worst  of  it  was  that  such  reckless  combatant  parties  were 
accustomed  to  invite  the  aid  of  numerous  bands  of  predatory 
Bedaweens,  mere  robbers  and  wasters,  who  rode  in  from 
beyond  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  and  ruthlessly  ravaged  the 
country.  There  was  no  civil  or  military  force  in  those  days, 
available  for  the  suppression  of  these  acts  of  violence.  The 
townsfolk,  if  they  had  had  a  spark  of  public  spirit  or  genuine 
loyalty  and  patriotism,  could  probably  have  organized  some  kind 
of  militia,  at  least  to  keep  the  high  roads  in  safety.  But  3uch 
general  co-operation  with  the  civil  authority  is  unknown  in  the 
Turkish  Empire.  Indeed  the  rural  factions  had  their  partisans 
among  the  Arab  city  councillors.  The  care  of  the  public  peace,  as 
it  seems,  virtually  devolved  on  the  British  Consul.  lie  strove  to 
check  lawless  violence  by  exerting  the  moral  influence  of  his 
known  high  character,  with  the  respect  then  felt  for  England  as 
the  Sultan’s  great  ally.  Mohammedans  had  a  vague  apprehension 
that,  if  they  offended  England,  the  Muscovites  would  be  allowed 
to  trample  on  all  that  was  holy  and  dear  to  Islam.  This  salutary 
persuasion,  in  the  “stirring  times”  of  1853  to  1856,  enabled  Mr. 
Finn  and  others  to  do  much  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  do  again. 
Lady  Strangford,  in  her  preface  to  these  volumes,  generously 
deplores  the  abatement  of  that  beneficial  Consular  interference. 

It  is,  she  says,  “  the  gentle  quiet  work  of  a  protector  who 
strengthens  the  upright,  comforts  the  weak-hearted,  defends  the 
desolate  and  oppressed,  executes  justice,  aud  maintains  truth, 
without  a  thought  of  greed  or  self-interest.”  This  is  indeed  a 
“  noble  mission,”  and  we  must  all  regret  that  circumstances  have 
in  the  last  twenty  years  or  so  deprived  the  EasLern  world  of  its 
former  reliance  upon  s/.ch  disinterested  Western  care  and  counsels. 

Mr.  Finn,  for  his  part,  here  bears  witness  that,  “  by  the  time  the 
Crimean  war  broke  out,  the  vigilance  and  industry  of  the  British 
authorities  had  produced  an  appreciable  effect.”  He  assures  us 
that,  in  a  few  more  years,  “  the  non-Moslems  of  the  East  would 
have  grown  happy  and  prosperous,  and  would  have  needed 
neither  defender  nor  champion,  for  they  would  have  been  strong 
enough  to  take  care  of  themselves.”  This  opinion,  we  may  ob¬ 
serve,  was  founded  upon  the  author's  experiences  in  Asiatic,  not 
in  European,  Turkey.  It  may  even  now  be  cited,  we  trust,  as 
encouraging  some  better  hopes  for  the  future  in  all  those  provinces 
from  which  Russian  aggression  is  henceforth  excluded  by  the 
action  of  Great  Britain.  The  progress  of  the  “non-Moslems” 
in  strength  aud  prosperity,  which  may  possibly  be  consistent 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  Sultan’s  Empire  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Syria,  ought  to  continue  an  object  of  British  solicitude, 
as  in  times  past,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  taken 
place  in  Bulgaria  and  the  Slav  provinces.  But  the  “  non- 
Moslems  ”  of  Palestine,  from  Mr.  Finn's  account  of  them,  are  such 
a  heterogeneous  medley  that  no  broad  statement-  of  their  wants 
and  grievances  could  ever  justify  any  demand  of  a  general  pro¬ 
tectorate.  The  Eastern  Church  in  that  country  is  by  no  means 
representative  purely  of  the  native  Christians ;  so  far  from  it,  that 
natives  of  Palestine  are  excluded  from  the  monasteries  and  from 
the  bishoprics  and  other  dignities  of  that  Church.  The  Patriarch 
and  Greek  Convent  at  Jerusalem,  possessing  vast  wealth,  and  dis¬ 
playing  what  remains  of  ancient  Byzantine  pomp  with  the  title  of 
“  Dair-er  Roum,”  can  hardly  stand  in  need  of  further  external 
support.  Yet  this  was  made  the  instrument  and  pretext  of  Rus¬ 
sian  aggression  in  1853,  when  it  encountered  the  powerful  anta¬ 
gonism  of  the  Latin  Patriarchate,  which  had  been  revived  a  few 
years  before  in  the  person  of  Monsignor  Valerga.  Roman  Catholic 
interests  there  had  previously  been  left  to  the  guardianship  of  the 
Franciscan  convent  styled  that  of  the  Terra  Santa,  under  the 
official  protection  of  France.  Since  the  appointment  in  1843  a 
French  Consul  at  Jerusalem,  this  diplomatic  force  was  actively 
opposed  to  that  of  Russia.  Everybody  remembers  the  scandalous 
manner  in  which  the  monks  on  each  side  fought  out  their 
Churches’  quarrel  with  fists  and  sticks,  in  the  Holy  Places  of  then- 
professed  common  veneration.  At  a  later  period,  it  was  the 
Greeks  and  the  Armenians  who  took  to  breaking  each  others’  heads 
in  the  Sanctuary,  while  the  Latins  held  up  their  hands  in  pious 
horror.  The  Moslem  lookers-on  were  no  doubt  greatly  edified  by 
these  religious  examples.  Turkish  rule,  however  faulty  in  other 
ways,  cannot  be  charged  with  having  shown  intolerance  to  these 
fashions  of  Christianity  which  were  permitted  to  become  such  a 
nuisance  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  not  for  either  of  them,  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  locality,  that  a  British  Consul  would  be  called  upon  to 
exert  himself.  Mr.  Finn  had  friendly  personal  intercourse  with 
the  French  Consul,  M.  Botta,  and  his  successor,  M.  Edmond  de 
Barrere,  with  Monsignor  Valerga,  and  with  Count  Pizzamano,  the 
Austrian  Consul,  but  had  nothing  to  say  to  the  ecclesiastical  poli¬ 
tics  of  their  time.  The  Protestant  Bishopric,  little  exceeding  in 
its  actual  sphere  of  operations  a  chaplaincy  and  a  missionary  or 
educational  station  for  Jewish  converts,  engaged  its  full  share  of 
the  Consul’s  attention.  He  gives  a  rather  pleasing  account  of  the 
small  English  resident  society  there,  with  its  neighbourly  mutual 
visiting,  its  discussions  of  local  topography  and  history,  its  library 
and  museum,  and  the  college  and  high  school,  set  on  foot  by  the 
late  Rev.  J.  W.  Beamont,  which  unfortunately  did  not  maintain 
itself.  The  existing  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  and  the  fruits  of 
its  application,  past  or  future,  seem  partly  owing  to  those  quiot 
social  studies  among  the  little  colony  over  which  Consul  Finn 
used  to  preside.  Glimpses  of  tranquil  domestic  enjoyment,  some¬ 
times  in  a  family  tent  pitched  outside  the  city  gates  in  the  hot 
summer  months,  relieve  the  lurid  glare  of  tumultuous  strife  over-  1 


spreading  the  distracted  province  in  those  years  of  political  ex¬ 
citement.  Mrs.  Finn,  in  her  occasional  notes,  artlessly  mentions 
her  husband's  Sunday  afternoon  walks,  with  their  child  six  years 
old,  on  the  road  to  Bethany,  stopping  to  read  a  chapter  of  the 
Gospels ;  or  his  sitting  up  with  her  late  at  night,  after  a  fatiguing 
day’s  journey,  reading  to  her  Plato’s  Phccdo  in  English,  while  she 
was  at  some  needlework  that  she  was  “  obliged  to  finish.”  They 
had  moreover  the  frequent  company  of  travellers  and  tourists, 
some  of  them  accomplished  scholars,  from  different  European 
countries.  Princes  and  other  persons  of  rank  came  to  see  the 
Holy  City.  A  certain  degree  of  coldness,  if  not  estrangement,, 
between  the  English  and  the  Germans  was  felt  during  the  war  with 
Russia  ;  but  cordial  frankness  of  spirit,  with  punctual  courtesy,  of 
manner,  availed  to  keep  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  from  quarrelling 
too  much,  oddly  isolated  as  they  were  at  Jerusalem  in  those 
“  stirring  times.” 

These  two  volumes  are  full  of  characteristic  anecdotes,  bringing 
a  great  variety  of  figures  and  scenes  before  the  reader’s  eye ;  but 
the  group  which  makes  the  strongest  impression  on  our  sympathies 
is  that  of  the  miserable  Jews,  pining  with  starvation  in  their  long¬ 
desecrated  city  of  David.  The  Consul,  who  could  not  only  read, 
but  speak  Hebrew,  bestowed  much  kind  effort  upon  different 
schemes  for  the  improvement  of  their  condition.  He  tells  us 
that  the  lamentable  distress  which  they  suffered  at  that 
time  was  in  some  measure  due  to  fanatical  improvidence. 
They  numbered  in  Jerusalem  about  ten  thousand,  divided 
into  the  Sephardim,  mostly  descendants  of  Jewish  refugees 
from  Spain  and  Portugal,  but  now  subjects  of  Turkey,  and 
the  Ashkenazim,  who  are  pilgrims  or  children  of  pilgrims 
from  Germany,  Russia,  and  the  lianubian  provinces.  The  Russian 
Jews  fell  to  the  British  Consul’s  willing  care  in  the  time  of  war. 
The  Sephardim,  headed  by  their  Chief  Rabbi,  with  his  Council, 
who  exercise  both  a  civil  and  a  religious  jurisdiction,  have  certain 
privileges  from  the  Turkish  Government,  though  subject  to 
humiliating  exactions,  such  as  the  yearly  payment  for  leave  to  pray 
and  “  wail  ”  beneath  the  wall  of  the  Temple  enclosure.  They 
receive,  however,  from  collections  regularly  levied  by  their 
messengers  among  the  Jews  all  over  the  world,  a  considerable 
revenue  to  support  their  own  synagogues  and  to  relieve  any  cases 
of  poverty.  It  seems  that  the  Ashkenaz  Jews,  about  half  as 
numerous  as  the  Sephardim,  did  not  share  in  these  benefits;  and 
many  of  them,  having  come  to  the  Holy  City  as  pilgrims,  were 
forbidden  by  Rabbinical  pedantry  to  work  at  common  trades  . for 
their  living  The  consequence  was  that  they  fell  into  such  abject 
wretchedness  as  it  is  painful  to  read  of.  Crowded  together  in  the 
worst  lodgings,  or  in  the  dark  cellars  under  a  synagogue  building, 
without  food,  fuel,  or  water— even  water  at  Jerusalem  being  a 
commodity  of  price — numbers  died  of  starvation  and  various 
diseases,  while  others  went  raving  mad.  Those  who  could  labour 
were  denied  employment  by  the  bigotry  of  the  Mussulmans  and  of 
the  OrientalChristians.  They  found  compassion  only  among  the  few 
English  residents  in  the  city,  directed  by  Consul  Finn  and  his 
wile,  the  Rev.  J.  Nicolayson,  Bishop  Gobat,  Miss  Cooper,  and 
other  benevolent  persons.  A  plot  of  ground  outside  the  walls, 
which  chanced  to  bear  the  name  of  Abraham,  was  soon  pur¬ 
chased  for  a  large  market-garden  and  vineyard.  It  was  daily 
cultivated  by  some  of  these  Jews  for  wages  enough  to  keep 
them  and  their  wives  and  children  alive.  Few  of  them  were 
accustomed  to  such  labour,  being  mostly  artisans,  tinsmiths  and 
glaziers,  dyers,  tailors,  or  literary  and  theological  students  of  the 
Talmud.  But  it  did  them  good  ;  and  to  hear  their  evening  psalm 
of  grateful  joy,  “  We  are  labourers  in  the  field  of  Abraham  our 
father,”  was  really  affecting.  The  Rabbis  prohibited  their  working, 
and  attempted  to  drive  them  back  with  whips.  F unds  were  after¬ 
wards  sent,  for  the  succour  of  Jewish  distress  in  Jerusalem,  from 
their  wealthy  co-religionists  in  England,  France,  Italy,  and  the 
United  States.  The  repeated  visits  of  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  to 
Jerusalem  upon  this  errand  of  religious  charity  are  related  in  the 
Consul’s  narrative.  The  Rothschilds  also  sent  relief  by  Mr.  Albert 
Cohen.  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  however,  by  his  own  publications 
upon  this  subject,  has  invited  attention  to  the  state  of  the  Jews 
in  Palestine.  The  injustice  from  which  they  suffer  would  seem 
to  be  less  that  of  Turkish  positive  tyranny,  than  of  local  usurpa¬ 
tions,  and  derelictions  of  the  due  controlling  power.  This  remark 
is  perhaps  equally  true  of  many  other  grievances  all  over  the 
Ottoman  Empire. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

11. 

IF  pictures  and  a  certain  and  well-deserved  popularity  make  a 
Christmas  book,  then  Mr.  Church's  admirable  Stories  from 
Virgil  (Seeley,  Jackson,  aud  Ilalliday)  may  be  said  to  belong  to 
the  class.  If  a  pure  aud  manly  style  and  a  choice  of  the  noblest 
subjects  take  a  work  out  of  the  category  of  those  consecrated 
to  Christmas,  then  Mr.  Church's  volume  deserves  another  place. 
His  Stories  from  Ilomer  have  proved  that  there  are  still  readers 
for  the  ancient  tales  re-told,  and  his  selections  from  Virgil,  deal¬ 
ing  with  topics  not  perhaps  quite  so  familiar,  ought  to  be  no  less 
welcome.  Mr.  Church  reminds  his  readers  that  “  ho  does  not  attempt 
to  translate  his  original,”  and  that  consequently  they  will  miss 
Virgil’s  “  supreme  mastery  of  expression,  aud  the  splendour  of  his 
style.”  That  noble  manner,  so  musical,  so  learned,  so  eloquent,  can 
hardly  be  rendered  out  of  Latin  into  any  modern  language.  Virgil  is 
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even  more  difficult  to  translate  tfian  Homer,  though  it  is  very  much 
to  he  desired  that  Mr.  Church  would  attempt  aversion  in  the  prose 
•which  he  writes  so  well.  The  task  would  be  a  long  and  laborious 
one,  compared  with  that  of  adapting  episodes  where  selection  and 
modification  are  possible  and  legitimate.  Success,  however,  would 
richly  reward  the  translator,  who  would  be  carried  down  to  pos¬ 
terity  (as  Chevalier  said  of  himself  and  Homer)  “  on  the  shoulders 
of  an  immortal.”  It  would  scarcely  be  possible  in  a  complete 
version  of  Virgil  to  retain  the  antique  simplicity  aimed  at  by  Mr. 
Church.  Virgil  has  passages  of  thought  too  complex,  perhaps, 
and  too  elevated  to  be  rendered  in  this  manner: — “  But  lo  !  men 
came  dragging  by  the  hair  from  the  temple  of  Minerva  the  virgin 
Cassandra,  whom  when  Coroebus  beheld,  and  how  she  lifted  up 
her  eyes  to  heaven  (but  as  for  her  hands  they  were  bound  with 
iron)  he  endured  not  the  sight,  but  threw  himself  upon  those  that 

dragged  her,  the  others  following  him . Then  first  of  all 

fell  Coroebus,  being  slain  by  Peneleus  the  Boeotian,  and  Rhipeus 
also,  the  most  righteous  of  the  sons  of  Troy.  But  the  Gods 
dealt  not  with  him  after  his  righteousness.”  Compare  Mr. 
Morris : — 

For  lo,  Cassandra,  Priam’s  maid,  with  hair  cast  all  about, 

From  Pallas’  house  and  innermost  of  holy  place  dragged  out, 

And  straining  with  her  burning  eyes  in  vain  to  heaven  aloft ; 

Her  eyes,  for  they  in  bonds  had  bound  her  tender  hands  and  soft. 

Nought  bore  Corcebus’  maddened  mind  to  see  that  show  go  by, 

And  in  the  middle  of  their  host  he  flung  himself  to  die. 

Mr.  Church's  Stories  tempt  the  reviewer  to  select  long  quota¬ 
tions;  but  we  must  pause,  after  noticing  the  felicity  of  this  version 
of  the  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  quisque  suos  patimur  manes — 
“but  a  ghostly  pain  we  all  endure.”  Mr.  Church’s  volume  will 
not  only  delight  young  readers  and  old,  it  will  demonstrate  to 
fourth-form  boys  that  the  iEneid  is  not  merely  an  exquisite  form  of 
torture.  The  illustrations  are  drawn  with  a  strenuous  effort  to 
render  passionate  action  and  expression,  which  is  rather  Roman 
than  Greek,  and  so,  no  doubt,  the  more  appropriate.  We  hope 
cn  a  future  occasion  to  give  this  delightful  volume  the  fuller  notice 
which  it  deserves. 

If  weight  tells  in  the  competitions  of  Christmas  books,  Pictu¬ 
resque  Europe  (Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin)  must  take  a  good 
place.  The  volume  is  massive,  neatly  bound,  and  illustrated 
with  exuberant  magnificence.  If  the  designs  have  a  fault, 
it  is  that  they  are  almost  too  large  for  the  page,  and,  by  a 
typographical  arrangement  of  doubtful  merit,  the  waters  of  linns 
and  the  snows  of  the  alps  seem  almost  to  be  ready  to  deluge 
the  letterpress.  A  glance  at  p.  97  and  p.  52  will  show  what  we 
mean.  On  p.  35  the  boy  in  the  foreground  seems  in  danger  of 
tumbling  out  of  the  drawing  into  the  text.  The  smaller  vignettes 
are  extremely  picturesque,  and  do  not  suffer  from  an  ill-arranged 
setting.  The  drawing  on  p.  1,  and  that  on  p.  7,  with  the  steel  en¬ 
graving  on  p.  288,  are  examples  of  successful  illustrations.  There  is 
indeed  no  fault  to  find  with  any  of  the  views,  which  are  careful,  and 
occasionally  almost  photographic.  They  are,  however,  in  some  cases 
badly  furnished  with  margin,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
style  of  running  the  letterpress  to  the  edge  of  the  picture  is  likely 
to  be  permanently  adopted.  It  may  be  justified  perhaps  by  the 
example  of  old  illuminations,  but  printing  and  decorative  writing 
are  arts  not  really  analogous.  The  letterpress  is  appropriately 
light  in  character,  but  some  of  the  casual  sentences,  in  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Cornice  road,  might  have  been  more  carefully 
written,  even  in  a  Christmas  book.  “  A  litter  carried  by  porters 
was  perhaps  more  trustworthy,  though  less  comfortable,  than  an 
animal.”  That  depends  on  the  animal.  A  lizard  might  have  been 
very  comfortable  where  a  hippopotamus  would  have  felt  but  ill  at 
ease.  “  Travellers  had  a  right  to  enlarge  on  the  unsurpassed  loveli¬ 
ness  of  an  obscure  strip  of  country  which  they  had  sacrificed  so 
much  to  see.  This  was  altered  by  Napoleon  I.,  the  great  road- 
maker  of  this  age.”  What  was  altered  P  the  strip  of  country,  or 
the  loveliness,  or  the  sacrifice,  or  the  “  right  of  travellers  to  en¬ 
large,”  or  all  of  these  elements  of  the  sentence  ?  The  problem  is 
not  very  important. 

“  Oh,  that  mine  enemy  may  become  a  Man  of  Mark  ”  is  the 
prayer  which  rises  to  one’s  lips  after  a  glance  at  the  photographs 
of  Men  of  Mark.  (Third  Series.  Sampson  Low  and  Co.) 
“  Touched  ”  photographs  of  men,  done  on  a  large  scale  by  the 
11  Woodbury  process,”  are  too  realistic  to  be  other  than  comic. 
Here  is  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope,  with  the  texture  of  his  white  waist¬ 
coat  lovingly  rendered.  He  is  apparently  contemplating  in  his 
mind  the  misdeeds  of  Adolphus  Crosbie.  Sir  George  Nares  looks 
as  if  he  were  pooh-poohing  (not  intolerantly)  the  idea  that  the 
Pole  may  be  reached  by  human  endeavour.  Lord  John  Manners 
(in  this  portrait)  is  just  beginning  to  grow  a  beard.  Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster  has  the  air  of  a  Philistine  awakening  to  scepticism  about 
the  virtues  of  the  middle  classes.  The  Bishop  of  Llandaff  and 
Mr.  E.  M.  Ward  are  less  humorously  expressive.  Mr.  John  Scott 
Russell  appears  immensely  diverted  by  something  that  some  one 
is  telling  him.  Mr.  Sclater-Booth  (in  profile)  is  precisely  the 
“  self-made  man  ”  whom  Mr.  Ruskin  contrasts  with  the  Apollo  of 
Syracuse.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith’s  likeness,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
successful  performance  after  its  kind,  and  that  of  Mr.  Darwin  is 
excellent  in  every  way.  Caricature  can  never  hope  to  equal  the 
photograph  of  Mr.  Robert  Lowe,  which  should  certainly  have  been 
deposited  under  Cleopatra’s  Needle,  with  the  other  specimens  of 
British  art. 

The  Life  of  Christ  (F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.  Cassell,  Petter,  and 
Galpin)  is  well  and  copiously  illustrated.  Thus  when  Dr. 
Farrar  writes  how  Jesus  was  like  a  modern  child  of  Nazareth, 


“  in  red  caftan  and-  brjght  tunic  of  silk  nr  cloth,  girded 
with  a  many-coloured  sash,  and  sometimes  covered  with  a 
loose  outer  jacket  of  white  or  blue,”  the  reader  likes  to  have  a 
design  of  this  costume.  Again,  a  carpenter’s  shop  in  modern 
Nazareth  is  probably  very  much  like  a  carpenter's  shop  in  ancient 
Nazareth,  and  so  the  modern  work-room  is  designed  (p.  50)  and 
uncommonly  untidy  it  is.  If  we  cannot  have  a  picture  of  “  the 
gilded  vices  of  a  corrupt  Hellenism  ”  and  of  “  the  gorgeous 
gluttonies  of  a  decaying  civilization,”  at  least  a  woodcut  of  a  fish 
peculiar  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee  can  be  presented.  The  style  of 
Mr.  Farrar’s  writing  in  amplifying  the  narrative  of  the  Evangelists 
is  altogether  unlike  what  we  should  think  appropriate.  The  illus¬ 
trations  of  his  volume,  however,  are  selected  with  good  taste,  and 
the  classic  lines  of  the  coins  and  antique  gems,  which  are  very 
appropriately  introduced,  rebuke  the  formless  and  tawdry  character 
of  the  author’s  manner.  From  the  engravings  readers  may  gain 
much  information  about  the  scenes  of  the  New  Testament  history 
and  about  early  Christian  art. 

Under  the  Lilacs  (Louisa  M.  Alcott.  Sampson  Low  and  Co.) — 
The  children  who  have  been  delighted  with  Little  Women  and 
Good  Wives  will  be  no  less  pleased  with  Under  the  Lilacs.  The 
hero,  Ben,  is  an  escaped  circus  boy,  who  arrives,  weary  and  foot¬ 
sore,  at  the  lodge  of  a  great  house,  accompanied  by  his  performing 
dog  Sancho.  The  pair  are  kindly  received  by  Mrs.  Moss  and  her 
two  little  girls,  Bab  and  Betty,  and  are  watched  over  by  Miss 
Celia,  who  lives  at  the  manor.  The  account  of  Ben’s  first  church¬ 
going  is  very  graphic.  To  keep  him  quiet,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  prevent  him  from  “  nestling  round  ”  during  the  sermon,  Miss 
Celia  gives  him  a  book  of  Scripture  narratives,  in  which  Ben, 
deeply  interested,  takes  a  picture  of  David  and  Goliath  for  that  of 
Jack  the  Giant  Killer  and  Cormoran.  The  children  are  thoroughly 
childlike  and  healthy-minded,  as  all  Miss  Alcott’s  children  are ; 
though  of  course,  to  an  English  mind,  the  social  relations  of  the 
characters  are  somewhat  strange.  Not  the  least  interesting  person¬ 
age  is  Sancho.  The  story  of  his  loss  by  the  children,  when  they 
have  run  away  to  see  the  circus,  and  his  discovery  some  weeks 
later,  dyed,  dirty,  and  with  a  clipped  tail,  and  of  his  grief  when  he 
found  he  could  no  longer  waltz  with  his  tail  in  his  mouth, 
is  really  most  pathetic.  We  hope  many  children  this  Christmas  will 
enjoy  his  adventures. 

Job  Singletons  Heir  (Emma  Marshall.  Seeley  and  Co.) — This 
is  a  collection  of  three  stories,  which  have  their  scenes  laid  in 
country  places.  Of  the  three  we  prefer  Baskets  and,  Brooms,  a 
sketch  of  the  Surrey  moors  and  hills,  and  of  their  wild  in¬ 
habitants.  The  tales,  though  fluently  told  and  grammatical  in 
style,  bear  marks  of  haste  in  the  way  they  are  put  together.  For 
instance,  in  the  first,  the  same  man  is  called  Henry  (p.  18)  and 

Charles  (p.  26),  and  his  daughter  is  spoken  of  in  two  lines  as 

“  Helen  ”  and  “  Grace.”  Religion  is  likewise  too  freely  intro¬ 
duced,  and  in  two  out  of  the  three  stories  we  make  acquaintance 
with  that  inevitable  invalid  who  is  such  a  favourite  in  works  of 
fiction  of  this  class.  This  patient  is  really  “  an  unconscionable 
time  in  dying.”  Straight  Paths  and  Crooked  Wags  (Mrs.  IT.  B. 
Pauli.  Warne  and  Co.)  AVe  cannot  help  wondering  for  whom 
such  books  as  this  are  written.  There  is  a  great  deal  about 
children  in  Straight  Paths  and  Crooked  Ways ,  yet  it  would  be 
neither  interesting  to  children  nor  healthy  for  them  to  read. 
The  heroes  of  the  story  are  the  twin-brothers  Ralph  and 

Hugh  Clifford,  who  on  the  death  of  their  father  go  to  live 

with  an  uncle  and  his  spoilt  family.  A  thread  of  mystery 
runs  through  the  book,  which  is  not  unravelled  till  the  very  end, 
when  we  find  that  Ralph  is  not  really  the  son  of  Dr.  Clifford,  but 
of  his  brother-in-law,  Colonel  Elmore.  This  discovery  threatens 
to  destroy  Ralph’s  chances  in  life,  when  an  unknown  relative 
turns  up,  who,  on  ascertaining  that  Ralph’s  father  was  really  a 
Ilelmore,  announces  that  he  is  heir  to  40,000/.  By  the  way,  we 
must  comment  on  the  very  curious  views  of  baptism  held  by 
Mrs.  Pauli.  She  says,  p.  263,  that  a  clergyman  was  called  in  “  to 
baptize  the  dying  baby,  as  ‘  Francis  Elmore,  son  of  Francis  and 
Lucy  Elmore,’  and  so  he  was  registered  and  buried  ” ;  in  the  same 
page,  “  the  baby  was  brought  to  Dr.  Clifford’s  house  to  be 
christened  as  his  child” ;  and  again  p.  233,  “  When  the  child  was 
baptized,  the  nurse  spelt  his  name”  (Helmore,  his  surname), 

“  without  the  II.”  It  is  also  not  usual  when  a  gentleman  forges 
a  bill  in  his  cousin’s  name  to  sign  it  with  his  own,  as  does 
George  Clifford,  a  man  well  acquainted  with  shady  financial  trans¬ 
actions.  The  book  might  have  been  interesting  had  it  been 
shorter,  and  had  the  characters  not  showed  quite  an  abnormal 
tendency  to  “  turn  pale  ”  at  every  ordinary  occurrence. 

The  Boys  of  Baby  and  The  School  and  the  World  (F.  White, 
B.A.  Wyman  and  Co.  Published  for  the  Author). — For  inco¬ 
herency  of  expression,  dearth  of  ideas,  and  absolute  self-com¬ 
placency  on  the  part  of  the  author,  we  have  never  met  with  the 
equal  of  these  two  books.  The  strongest  lungs  would  fail  in  the 
attempt  to  read  these  breathless  sentences  aloud,  as  the  strongest 
minds  would  be  unable  to  understand  them.  We  quote  a 
sample  of  style  from  the  preface  to  The  School  and  the  World; — 
“Victim  as  I  am  personally  of  the  most  treacherously  cruel  form 
of  social  oppression  that  the  false  refinements  of  a  too  artificial 
state  of  civilization  have  ever  introduced  amongst  my  people,  no 
man,  however  ultra  a  conservative,  however  intolerant  an  optimist, 
if  he  has  but  one  spark  of  generosity — if  he  has  but  the  merest 
idiot’s  capacity  for  making  allowance  for,  and  putting  himself  in 
the  place  of  others— if  he  is  not,  in  a  word,  the  very  most  narrow¬ 
minded  of  human  beings — can,  I  am  sure,  severely  blame  me, 
though  in  the  present  volume  I  should  seem  to  him  to  find  fault 
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with  almost  everything.”  The  author  considers  the  Boys  of  Baby 
a  masterpiece,  and  actually  says  in  the  School  and  the  World  that  it 
is  in  such  books  “  that  the  enraptured  lad  finds  the  ardent  friendship 
he  has  all  his  life  yearned  after.”  For  our  own  part,  we  can  de¬ 
liberately  say  that  we  have  never  met  with  books  so  unreal 
and  unattractive ;  and  if  any  schoolboys  exist,  as  the  author  asserts, 
by  whom  such  books  are  eagerly  welcomed,  we  would  do  much  to 
avoid  making  their  acquaintance. 

Every  Inch  a  King  (Mrs.  J.  Worthington  Bliss.  Griffith  and 
Farran)  is  the  autobiography  of  a  dog,  and,  if  unsuited  to  quite 
small  children,  will  be  found  interesting  by  bigger  ones.  The 
dog's  anxiety  when  he  sees  his  mistress  bathing,  and  his  indigna¬ 
tion  when  his  efforts  to  rescue  her  are  repulsed,  and  the  unfeigned 
astonishment  with  which  he  and  his  friends  gaze  upon  the  sentries 
at  the  Horse  Guards,  are  described  in  a  very  lively  way. 

The  Day  of  Wonders — a  mixture  of  sense  and  nonsense 
(M.  Sullivan.  Griffith  and  Farran).  Much  as  we  enjoyed  Alice 
in  Wonderland,  we  are  often  tempted  to  wish  it  had  never  been 
written,  on  account  of  the  endless  imitations  to  which  it  has  given 
rise.  The  Day  of  Wonders  is,  however,  superior  to  most  of  these. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  day  in  a  little  boy’s  life,  and  describes  many 
marvels  of  natural  history  in  simple  language,  and  in  a  way  likely 
to  attract  a  child.  It  is  rather  long,  as  the  keys  to  all  these  stores 
of  knowledge  are  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  the  later  ad¬ 
ventures  are  too  much  spun  out. 

Mary  Mordaunt  (Annie  Gray.  Sunday  School  Union). — The 
heroine  is  a  young  lady  who,  having  accidentally  heard  a  sermon 
•on  being  “  faithful  in  the  least,”  is  influenced  by  it  to  the  end  of 
her  life.  She  devotes  herself  to  her  family  (who  apparently  are 
“  the  least  ”),  and  becomes  the  prop  of  the  household  ;  and  is 
faithful  to  her  betrothed,  a  missionary,  whom  every  one  had 
believed  to  be  dead.  The  book  is  written  in  a  rather  disjointed 
way,  and  more  resembles  a  series  of  sketches  than  a  continuous 
tale. 

Archie  Dunn’s  Stories  (As  Told  by  Himself.  Sunday  School 
Union)  are  related  with  much  spirit,  and  in  a  tolerably  natural  way, 
although  too  many  wild  and  moving  adventures  are  introduced. 

The  George  Eliot  Birthday  Book  (Blackwood  and  Sons). — This 
is  not  a  very  successful  compilation.  The  quotations  are  not 
sufficiently  individual  for  the  purpose,  and  deal  in  generalities. 
We  have  too  few  of  Mrs.  Poyser’s  trenchant  sayings,  and  too 
many  commonplaces  clothed  in  fine  words. 

The  Comic  Birthday  Book  (J.  March  Philipps.  Hatchards) 
does  itself  injustice  by  its  name,  and  its  quotations  are  far  more 
to  the  poiut  than  those  of  most  birthday  books. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

AMONG  the  most  important  documents  lately  issued  from  the 
Naval  Observatory  at  Washington  is  the  first  part  of  a  series 
of  elaborate  researches  into  the  irregularities  of  the  moon’s 
motion  *,  especially  into  that  great  secular  change  from  which 
many  astronomers  infer  a  gradual  slackening  of  the  earth’s  rota¬ 
tion.  If  this  slackening  has  really  taken  place  within  the  period 
covered  by  the  records  of  eclipses  and  occultations  which  may  be 
considered  historical,  the  result  would  be  chiefly  if  not  solely  dis¬ 
cernible  by  its  effect  upon  the  movement,  or  apparent  movement, 
of  our  satellite.  That  a  perceptible  change  in  the  length  of  the 
terrestrial  day  has  actually  taken  place  within  what  may  be  called 
the  historical  period  can,  we  believe,  hardly  be  considered  as  an 
ascertained  fact,  though  the  tendency  of  astronomical  opinion 
seems  to  be  more  decidedly  in  that  direction  than  was  the 
case  some  years  ago.  Iu  is  affirmed  that  the  movement  of  the 
tidal  wave  cannot  but  exercise  by  its  friction  a  retarding  influence 
upon  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  the  two  moving  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tions  ;  and,  however  slight  this  effect  may  have  been,  if  it  be 
within  two  thousand  or  two  thousand  five  hundred  years  sufficient 
to  be  clearly  provable  by  the  relative  position  of  the  moon,  very 
important  consequences  of  a  practical  kind  must  follow  within 
a  period  that,  astronomically  speaking,  cannot  be  called 
remote.  The  most  interesting  speculation  connected  with  the 
alleged  alteration  of  the  terrestrial  day  relates  to  that  necessary 
termination  of  the  earth’s  career  as  a  habitable  planet,  if  not  of 
its  actual  existence,  which  a  certain  astronomical  school  affirms 
to  be  scientifically  ascertainable.  It  is  said  that  the  same  causes 
which  have  in  the  lapse  of  ages  so  adjusted  the  moon’s  period 
of  rotation  to  that  of  her  revolution  that  she  always  turns  very 
nearly  the  same  face  to  her  primary,  must  operate  ultimately  upon 
all  the  planets,  so  as  to  put  an  end  to  the  alternation  of  day  and 
night,  and  assimilate  the  duration  of  the  earth’s  rotation  on  her 
axis  to  that  of  her  revolution  around  the  sun,  causing  her  con¬ 
stantly  to  present  the  same  face  to  the  central  luminary.  The 
Washington  observers  distinctly  incline  to  believe  that  the  earth’s 
rotation  has  during  the  historical  period  undergone  a  change  whose 
causes  are  in  permanent  operation  ;  and  such  a  doctrine  would  seem 
to  involve  the  extreme  consequences  contended  for  by  the  school  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  however  long  a  time  may  be  destined  to 
elapse  before  they  are  realized.  But  in  the  work  before  us  the  results 
appreciable  by  the  ordinary  reader  are  scarcely  dwelt  upon.  The  at¬ 
tention  of  the  observers  is  mainly  occupied  by  details  relating,  first, 

*  Researches  oh  the  Motion  of  the  Moon.  Made  at  the  United  States 
Naval  Observatory,  Washington,  by  S.  Newcomb,  Professor  United  States 
Navy.  Part  I.  Reduction  and  Discussion  of  Observations  of  the  Moon 
before  1750.  Washington  :  Government  Printing  Office.  1878. 


to  the  evidence  of  change  in  the  apparent  motions  of  the  moon,  and, 
secondly,  to  calculations  as  to  the  extent  and  change  in  the  earth’s 
movements  which  such  appearances  involve  or  represent.  The  proof 
that  the  moon’s  observed  motions  do  not  agree  with  those  calculated 
upon  the  assumption  of  a  uniform  rotation  of  the  earth  may  be 
rested  upon  two  distinct  comparisons.  On  the  one  hand,  the  calcu¬ 
lation  may  be  confined  to  those  recent  observations  whose  accuracy, 
if  not  absolute,  may  be  supposed  to  admit  only  of  a  very  small  and 
calculable  amount  of  error.  In  that  case,  however,  the  change  is 
of  course  exceedingly  minute ;  so  minute  that  only  a  confident 
reliance  on  the  correctness,  not,  indeed,  of  individual  observations, 
but  of  the  facts  deduced  from  several  observations  of  the  same 
phenomenon,  can  justify  any  decided  inference  from  quantities  so 
small  that  a  very  slight  error  would  vitiate  them  altogether. 
If  the  argument  is  carried  back  to  the  oldest  recorded  ob¬ 
servations,  the  amount  of  change,  or  of  variation  of  the  ob¬ 
served  from  the  calculated  movements,  is  much  greater;  but 
then  the  rudeness  of  the  instruments  used  by  the  ancients 
to  fix  both  time  and  place,  and  the  loose  language  employed  by 
many  even  of  the  most  accurate  observers  and  most  trustworthy 
authorities,  involve  a  doubt  which  is  almost  fatal  to  any  confi¬ 
dent  conclusion.  The  American  astronomers  point  out,  in  case 
after  case,  how  uncertain  is  the  real  character  of  any  eclipse 
recorded  in  distant  ages,  even  when  its  actual  date  and  extent 
are  best  attested  by  concurrent  circumstances,  such  as  the 
coincidence  of  a  battle,  or,  as  often  happened,  the  prevention 
of  an  expedition.  In  the  first  place,  the  totality  of  a  solar 
eclipse  is  seldom  distinctly  affirmed  or  deducible  from  the 
phenomena  described ;  and,  again,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
determine  where  the  line  of  totality  actually  fell.  Again,  in 
regard  to  all  eclipses,  the  moment  of  beginning,  middle,  or  end 
can  have  been  but  very  imperfectly  determined  by  the  in¬ 
struments  in  use  ;  nor  does  it  appear  possible  by  any  comparison 
of  observations  to  correct  the  errors  incident  to  the  imperfection  of 
the  observing  apparatus.  The  volume  before  us,  dealing  chiefly 
with  details  of  this  kind,  and  repeating  the  same  attempts  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  same  errors  in  each  of  a  long  series  of  ancient  observa¬ 
tions,  possesses  comparatively  little  interest  for  the  general  reader, 
except  as  illustrating-  the  character  of  ancient  astronomical  work, 
the  difficulties  under  which  it  was  carried  on,  and  the  necessary 
uncertainty  of  its  results.  The  statistical  details,  arguments,  and 
tables  which  form  the  bulk  of  the  work  are  intelligible  only  to 
scientific  mathematicians  and  astronomers. 

Mr.  Alexander  II.  Stephens,  the  Vice-President  of  the  late  Con¬ 
federacy,  is  at  this  moment  perhaps  the  most  influential  and  the 
most  trusted  of  Southern  statesmen,  though,  like  other  politicians 
of  that  section  of  the  Union,  he  thinks  it  advisable  to  remain  in 
the  background,  and  rather  to  exercise  the  influence  which  know¬ 
ledge,  experience,  and  ability  cannot  fail  to  give  to  such  men  in 
the  private  councils  of  their  party  than  to  take  a  prominent  place 
among  the  leaders  in  debate  and  in  public  work.  The  best  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Southern  case,  if  not  the  only  work  in  which  that  case 
can  be  said  to  have  been  fairly  stated,  is  that  which  some  years 
ago  emanated  from  his  pen  ;  and  his  known  aversion  to 
the  policy  of  secession,  exaggerated  by  Northern  prejudice  into 
opposition  to  the  principles  and  rights  upon  which  the  claim  to 
secede  in  peace  was  based,  rendered  him  after  the  war  less  obnoxious 
to  the  victorious  party  than  most  of  his  countrymen.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  especially  while  he  is  still  alive  and  still  capable  of  rendering 
great  and  important  services  to  his  State  and  country,  a  volume 
of  the  largest  octavo  form,  with  some  six  hundred  closely  printed 
pages  *,  can  hardly  be  required  to  recall  all  that  Americans  can 
wish  to  learn  concerning  his  education,  his  early  struggles,  or  even 
the  part  he  took  in  questions  that  have  since  been  decided  by  other 
influences  than  his.  Belonging  to  a  family  not  originally  wealthy 
and  early  broken  up  by  the  death  of  the  parents,  Mr.  Stephens’s 
boyhood  and  early  manhood  were  a  period  of  hard  struggle  and 
of  dreariness  and  loneliness  such  as  he  seems  to  have  felt  with 
peculiar  acuteness.  Weak  health,  and  a  frame  exceptionally  slight 
and  feeble,  no  doubt  added  to  his  difficulties  and  to  the  strain 
imposed  upon  his  powers  by  the  hardships  of  a  struggling  life. 
Like  most  ambitious  men  in  the  South  without  fortune,  he  chose 
the  Bar  for  his  profession,  and,  earlier  even  than  most,  he  com¬ 
bined  with  that  profession  the  more  attractive  duties  and  aspira¬ 
tions  of  a  politician.  A  man  who,  long  after  he  had  attained  the 
period  at  which  the  physical  and  mental  maturity  of  manhood  is 
usually  reached,  had  the  form,  frame,  and  face  of  a  boy  (he  did 
not  attain  his  full  stature  till  he  had  passed  his  thirtieth  year) 
was  placed  at  great  disadvantage  among  a  people  more  alive  than 
most  civilized  nations  to  the  advantages  of  physique,  presence,  and 
bearing.  But  from  the  time  at  which  he  first  solicited  and  won 
the  vote  of  his  native  county,  and  was  returned  to  the  State 
Legislature,  Mr.  Stephens  seems  never  to  have  lost  his  hold  upon  the 
confidence  of  his  neighbours.  Though  a  vehement  partisan  and  a 
fiery  speaker,  given  to  employ  invective  much  more  freely  than  Eng¬ 
lish  taste  would  approve,  he  seems  never  to  have  been  engaged  in  a 
personal  quarrel  save  once ;  and  on  that  occasion,  though  the  pro¬ 
vocation  was  certainly  given  by  him,  and,  as  Englishmen  would 
think,  needlessly  and  wantonly  given,  his  adversary  contrived  to 
put  himself  thoroughly  in  the  wrong,  and  bitterly  regretted  the 
violence  he  employed  against  a  man  whose  physical  strength  bore  no 
proportion  to  his  personal  courage.  Mr.  Stephens’s  political  position 
has  not  been  well  understood  in  this  country.  He  is  supposed  to 


*  Life  of  Alexander  11.  Stephens.  By  Richard  Malcolm  Johnston  and 
William  Hand  Browne.  Philadelphia  &  London  :  Lippincott  &  Co.  1878. 
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have  represented  the  most  moderate  and  least  sectional  element  of 
Southern  feeling1 ;  whereas  no  one  advocated  more  decidedly  the 
claims  of  the  South  to  perfect  equality  within  the  Union ;  and  no 
one  asserted  more  distinctly  the  strongest  doctrines  of  State  sove¬ 
reignty.  lie  opposed  the  secession  first  of  South  Carolina,  and 
afterwards  of  his  own  State  of  Georgia,  solely  on  grounds  of  policy. 
He  thought  it  wisest  for  the  South  to  await  actual  attack  from  the 
Government  then  newly  elected  on  a  platform  of  distinct  hostility  to 
her  principles,  her  property,  and  her  Federal  rights,  believing  that, 
if  any  such  attack  were  at  that  time  attempted,  it  would  be 
defeated,  and  in  its  defeat  recoil  fatally  upon  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
Administration.  Still  he  felt  the  wrong  offered  to  his  sec¬ 
tion  by  the  systematic  refusal  of  the  Legislatures  of  several 
Northern  States  to  fulfil  a  distinct  clause  of  the  Federal  compact, 
upon  which  alone  the  South  had  entered  the  Union,  and  by  right 
of  which  alone  she  could  be  bound  to  remain  therein ;  and  also  the 
lawless  ill-feeling  shown  by  John  Brown’s  piratical  invasion  of 
Virginia,  and  the  temper  in  which  it  was  regarded  by  New  England 
and  by  the  whole  Republican  party ;  as  well  as,  finally,  the 
deliberate  election  of  a  President  upon  a  platform  of  avowed 
hostility  to  one  half  of  the  Union.  His  loyal  adhesion  to  the 
act  of  his  State  and  his  acceptance  of  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the 
Confederacy  were,  then,  perfectly  consistent  with  the  grounds  of  his 
practical  opposition  to  secession.  It  may  well  be  nevertheless  that 
the  choice  of  such  a  politician  for  the  Vice-Presidency,  though  it 
appeared  but  a  just  and  natural  concession  to  the  large  minority 
which  had  accepted  and  upheld  the  decision  of  the  sectional 
majority  with  loyalty  and  even  with  enthusiasm,  was  in  the  end 
unfortunate.  Mr.  Stephens’s  adherence  to  his  theoretical  principles 
admitted  of  no  compromise,  and  the  same  firmness  and  consistency 
which  had  rendered  him  in  Congress  a  most  powerful  advocate 
of  Southern  claims  placed  him  on  more  than  one  occasion  in 
mischievous  opposition  to  the  necessary  measures  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  Government.  He  affirmed  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  Confederacy  gave  no  power  under  any  circumstances  to 
establish  martial  law ;  that  even  when  the  Habeas  Corpus  was 
legally  suspended  every  person  arrested  was  entitled  to  prompt  and 
speedy  trial  before  a  civil  court ;  that  no  exigency  could  justify 
military  seizures,  military  arrests,  or  trials  of  civilians  by  court- 
martial;  and  such  a  doctrine,  affirmed  by  the  second  officer  in  rank 
of  the  Confederate  Government  at  a  time  when  Northern  armies 
held  possession  of  large  parts  of  the  country,  and  when  martial 
law  alone  could  possibly  meet  the  everyday  exigencies  of  actual 
war,  could  not  but  be  mischievous.  But  that  the  Vice-President, 
however  perverse,  was  thoroughly  loyal  to  the  cause  once  adopted 
by  his  State  no  rational  opponent  could  doubt ;  and  the  Northern 
Government  vindicated  him  from  all  suspicion  by  arresting  and 
confining  him  as  promptly,  if  not  as  long  or  as  severely,  as  his  un¬ 
fortunate  chief.  Of  those  Southerners  who  attempted  to  co-operate 
with  President  Johnstone  in  the  restoration  of  the  Southern 
States  to  that  position  in  the  Union  which,  according  to  the 
Northern  theory,  they  had  never  quitted,  while  Congress  insisted 
on  excluding  them  until  their  internal  system  should  be  re¬ 
constructed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  conquering  Power,  Mr. 
Stephens  was  one  of  the  most  influential  and  the  most 
discreet.  Since  the  gradual  recovery  of  local  liberties  in 
the  South  he  has  pursued  the  same  course;  never  eagerly  seek¬ 
ing,  and  often  distinctly  refusing  to  seek,  oilice  or  election,  but 
never  permitting  himself  to  refuse  a  position  for  which  the  volun¬ 
tary  call  of  his  fellow-citizens  designated  him ;  and,  as  we  have 
said,  among  those  Southern  statesmen  who  exercise  a  salutary 
influence  over  the  Democratic  majority  in  Congress,  the  late  Vice- 
President  is  still  perhaps  tho  most  respected  and  the  most 
thoroughly  trustworthy. 

A  considerable  time  has  elapsed  since  we  had  occasion  to  notice 
the  first  volume  of  A  Popular  History  of  the  United  States,  to 
which  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  American  critics  and  poets  lent 
the  authority  attaching  to  his  venerable  age  and  high  repute.  That 
Mr.  Bryant  gave  very  much  more  than  this  seems,  both  from  the 
probabilities  of  the  case  and  from  internal  evidence,  somewhat 
unlikely.  His  signature  was  sufficient  to  command  attention  to  a 
work  with  which  he  was  understood  to  be,  in  however  slight  a 
degree,  connected — for  which,  at  any  rate,  he  was  willing  to  vouch. 
In  the  preface  to  the  second  volume,  now  before  us*,  we  are  in¬ 
formed  that  Mr.  Bryant  had  carefully  revised  the  whole  work,  and 
that  every  passage  therein  had  his  critical  sanction  and  appro¬ 
bation.  This  is  obviously  a  very  different  thing  from  his  actual 
participation  in  the  authorship.  Nor  do  we  understand  that  he 
even  furnished  the  plan  of  the  book.  His  younger  and  less 
known  colleague  must,  we  apprehend,  be  held  answerable  for 
that  which  is  the  essential  discrepancy  between  the  title  and  the 
work  itself.  The  latter  is  not,  as  the  writer  distinctly  avers, 
popular,  in  the  lower  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  no  mere  compi¬ 
lation,  no  adaptation  to  popular  taste  of  the  substance  of  more 
valuable  and  elaborate  works.  It  claims  to  be  original,  and  bears 
upon  its  face  strong  testimony  to  the  validity  of  its  claim.  But, 
however  popular  it  may  deserve  to  be  in  virtue  of  its  style  and 
other  merits,  a  popular  history  must  ex  vi  termini  be  limited 
within  moderate  bounds.  It  must  be  intended  for  the  multitude, 
and  the  multitude,  even  in  America,  have  not  leisure  to  study 
works  of  the  prodigious  bulk  frequently  characteristic  of  Ameri¬ 
can  writings  on  national  topics.  Two  enormous  volumes  of  this 

*  A  Popular  History  of  the  United  States,  from  the  First  Discovery  oj 
the  JFestern  Hemisphere  by  the  Northmen  to  the  End  of  the  First  Century 
of  the  Union  of  the  States.  By  William  Cullen  Bryant  and  Sydney 
Howard  Gay.  Vol.  II.  Illustrated.  London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 


Popular  History  are  already  before  the  public,  and  have  not 
vet  completed  tho  records  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
To  treat  in  such  detail  the  petty  incidents  of  Indian  wars 
and  parochial  persecutions,  the  squabbles  of  colonial  ves¬ 
tries,  the  mania  of  petty  communities  upon  such  subjects 
as  witchcraft,  Quakerism,  and  Popery,  may  be  excused  by 
national  vanity,  but  can  hardly  fail  to  impair  alike  the  popularity 
of  the  work  and  the  use  for  which  alone  it  was  required. 

Mr.  Lester’s  Mexican  Republic  *  is  in  every  respect  a  signal  con¬ 
trast  to  the  work  bearing  the  names  of  Mr.  Bryant  and  AH.  Gay. 
It  is  little  more  than  a  pamphlet ;  it  compresses  the  early 
story  of  Mexican  colonization  and  revolt  into  a  few  pages,  and 
devotes  the  chief  part  of  its  space  to  bitter  invective  against  the 
only  Government  that  ever  promised  a  chance  of  prosperity  to 
Mexico,  and  against  almost  the  only  honest  and  high-minded  man 
who  ever  engaged  in  Mexican  politics — the  unhappy  Emperor 
Maximilian.  With  his  death,  and  the  consequent  relapse  of  the 
country  into  barbarism  and  anarchy,  the  squabbles  and  mutual 
massacres  of  its  parties  ceased  to  have  any  interest  for  the  civilized 
world.  Mr.  Lester  explains  them  with  some  care  ;  but  we  conceive 
there  are  few  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  his  explanation  of 
matters  at  once  thoroughly  disgusting  and  profoundly  insig¬ 
nificant. 

Mr.  Keyes,  lately  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Banking  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  has  published  a  History  of  Savings  Banks  f 
to  which  we  must  again  impute  the  characteristic  fault  of  undue 
prolixity.  All  that  ho  has  to  tell  might  have  been  told  in  one 
volume,  and  in  one-fourth  the  number  of  pages  he  has  devoted  to 
it.  The  characteristic  distinction  between  American  and  English 
savings  banks  is  the  freedom  with  which  the  funds  of  the  former 
are  invested  in  securities  not  always  worthy  of  the  name,  and  often 
by  no  means  affording  appropriate  employment  for  banking  funds 
of  any  sort,  much  less  for  those  collected  from  the  savings  of 
the  poor,  with  whose  trustees  absolute  safety,  not  high  interest, 
should  be  the  one  paramount  object.  When  we  learn  that, 
to  no  inconsiderable  extent,  savings  banks  have  been  brought 
into  connexion  with  what  the  author  calls  banks  of  discount 
— that  is  to  say,  ordinary  banks  dealing  with  commercial  deposits 
and  advancing  their  funds  for  commercial  purposes — and  when 
we  further  find  that  unclaimed  deposits  in  savings  banks,  which 
are  deposited  often  with  the  express  intention  that  they  shall  not 
be  touched  for  long  periods,  are  treated  by  legislation  almost  as 
on  the  same  footing  with  unclaimed  deposits  in  ordinary  banks,  it 
is  apparent  that,  for  one  reason  or  another,  American  legislators 
look  upon  the  savings  bank  system  in  an  entirely  different  spirit 
from  that  in  which  it  is  regarded  here.  Democratic  opinion  indeed 
appears  to  be  less  careful  of  the  interests  of  the  ignorant  and  the 
helpless  than  an  aristocratic  administration  looking  upon  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  lower  classes  with  a  jitasi-paternal  care.  American 
lawgivers  impose  no  such  restriction  on  the  investment  of  the 
savings  laid  by  for  the  needs  of  age,  of  widows,  and  of  orphans, 
as  has  at  all  times  been  imposed  by  Parliament,  both  in  justice  to 
the  actual  depositors  or  their  representatives',  and  from  anxiety 
to  encourage  the  habit  of  saving  among  the  masses. 

We  can  hardly  agree  with  the  author  of  a  narrative  of 
his  life  in  Japan  J  that  a  servant  of  the  Japanese  Government, 
even  though  engaged  in  a  work  of  education,  was  bound  or  entitled 
to  insist  on  the  right  of  proselytizing  at  the  expense  of  a  non- 
Christian  Government  by  which  he  was  hired  and  paid.  But  in 
the  main  the  reader’s  interest  and  sympathy  will  go  along  with  the 
writer  in  his  lively  and  graphic  account  of  experiences  even  more 
novel  to  an  American  than  to  an  English  adventurer.  The  book 
is  one  from  which  some  real  idea  of  the  various  scenes  of 
Japanese  life  and  the  effects  upon  the  people  at  large  of  recent 
changes  may  be  gathered  more  easily  than  from  more  elaborate  and 
pretentious  works. 

We  mention,  but  can  hardly  undertake  to  criticize,  a  series  of 
so-called  Conferences — really  lectures — on  Popery  and  Protestant¬ 
ism^  delivered  from  the  standpoint  of  an  Anglo-Catholic  who 
seems  to  belong  to  that  extreme  school  which  in  this  country  is 
called  Ritualist.  Nor  can  we  undertake  to  explain  why  any  one, 
however  warm  an  admirer  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  works,  should 
have  thought  it  worth  while  to  digest  into  the  uninteresting  form 
of  a  dictionary  the  analysis  of  the  story,  the  characters,  and  the 
chronology  of  each  of  the  Waverley  Novels. || 

A  treatise  on  the  Principles  of  Rhetoric^  might  with  better 
reason  be  entitled  an  account  of  the  elementary  rules  of  com¬ 
position,  grammatical,  idiomatic,  and  general.  Into  the  higher 


*  The  Mexican  Republic  :  an  Historic  Study.  By  C.  Edwards  Lester, 
Author  of  “ Our  First  Hundred  Years,”  &c.  New  York:  The  American 
News  Co.  London:  The  Wilmcr  &  Rogers  News  Co.  1878. 

|  A  History  of  Savings  Banks  in  the  United  States,  from  their  Inception 
in  1816  down  to  1877.  By  Emerson  VV.  Keyes,  late  Deputy  Superintendent 
Banking  Department,  State  of  New  York.  2  vols.  New  York:  Bradford 
Khodes.  London :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1878. 

\  Life  and  Adventure  in  Japan.  By  E.  Warren  Clark.  Illustrated. 
New  York  :  American  Tract  Society.  London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

§  Catholicity  hi  its  Relationship  to  Protestantism  and  Romanism.  By  the 
Rev.  F.  C.  Ewer,  S.T.D.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  London: 
Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1878. 

||  The  Waverley  Dictionary :  an  Alphabetical  Arrangement  of  all  the 
Characters  in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  “  Waverley  Novels,”  with  a  Descriptive 
Analysis  of  each  Character,  8fc.  By  May  Rogers.  Chicago  :  Griggs  &  Co. 
London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1879. 

The  Principles  of  Rhetoric  and  their  Application.  By  Adams  S.  Hill, 
Boylston  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory  in  Harvard  College.  New 
York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.  London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1878 
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arts  whether  of  oratorical  or  literary  expression  the  author 
scarcely  pretends  to  guide  his  pupils;  and  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  American  tastes  in  both  departments  differ  so  widely  from 
those  of  the  best  English  speakers  and  writers  that  no  aspirant  to 
success  in  this  country  would  look  for  instruction  to  a  professor 

even  of  Harvard  College.  .  .  .  t  i  r 

In  a  Practical  Manual  of  China  Painting* * * §  Miss  McLaughlin 
o-ives  directions  for  the  guidance  of  students  who  may  be  endea¬ 
vouring  to  master  without  direct  personal  instruction  the  art  of 
drawing  and  colouring  designs  on  porcelain.  It  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  quite  clear  from"  her  description  even  at  what  stage  of  the 
o-eneral  process  the  painting  is  to  be  introduced. 

An  elaborate  treatise  on  railway  service,  by  Mr.  Kirk- 
man,  is  intended  apparently  for  the  use  of  persons  actually 
engaged  in  the  duties  of  various  departments  of  railway  employ¬ 
ment^  A  glance  over  the  two  volumes  before  us  t  may  assist 
the  reader  to  form  some  idea  of  the  differences  between  American 
and  English  management,  and  of  the  reasons  which  render  the 
sio-nal  failures  of  each  system  so  different  in  character.  American 
accidents  are  due  in  a  great  majority  of  instances  to  the  imperfect 
construction  of  the  lines,  a  fault  almost  inseparable  from  the  cheap¬ 
ness  essential  in  roads  that  traverse  great  distances  to. cany  traffic 
and  passengers  chiefly  between  a  lew  principal  stations ;  while 
English  disasters  arise',  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  from  a  reckless  dis¬ 
regard  of  precautions  perfectly  simple  and  certain  in  their  efticacj, 
but  requiring  that  servants  who  have  to  execute  them  should  be  in¬ 
telligent  and  awake,  and  dependent,  therefore,  on  the  payment  of  ade¬ 
quate  wages,  and  on  a  reasonable  liinitation  of  the  houis  of  laboui. 

The  Bodleys  on  Wheels  t  is  the  strange  title  of  a  volume  of 
domestic  stories  likely  to  he  highly  attractive  to  children  ;  while 
Mr.  R.  Lowell’s  Stories  from  an  Old  Dutch  Town  §  deserve, 
and  we  think  will  obtain,  a  certain  reputation  for  originality  of  tone 
and  treatment  among  older  readers. 

We  have  this  month  several  volumes  of  poetry,  new  and  other¬ 
wise,  upon  our  table.  A  new  collection  of  Mr.  Whittier s  most 
recent  pieces  takes  its  title  from  the  first,  I  he  Vision  of  Ecliaid  ||, 
a  rebuke  supposed  to  be  given  by  the  Master  to  the  life .  of 
selfish  asceticism  mistaken  by  monks  and  nuns  for  devotion  to  Ilim. 
Malcolm  Macdonald’s  Guat&nozinf  gives  in  dramatic  form 
a  vivid  reproduction  of  some  of  the  scenes  of  the  Spanish 
conquest  and  tvrannv  in  Mexico.  Mrs.  Washingtons 
Echoes  of  Song  ** * * §§  belong  to  that  class  of  verses  of  which 
educated  and  fanciful  women  can  write  an  almost  unlimited 
quantity,  but  which,  fortunately  for  the  world,  they  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  care  to  publish.  Mr.  O’Reilly’s  Songs,  Legends,  and 
Ballads  ft  are  spirited  enough,  especially  where  they  are  inspired 
by  that  vehemence  of  Irish  nationalism  and  animosity  to  England 
which  in  the  writer’s  case  affords  an  example  of  the  inspiration 
that  Plato  or  the  Platonists  were  unable  to  distinguish  from  mania. 
The  violence  of  his  partisanship  carries  him  into  extravagances 
that  deform  even  some  of  his  best  pieces ;  but  his  national  feeling, 
however  exaggerated,  gives  to  his  productions  all  the  force  and 
spirit  they  display. 

The  last  volume  of  Messrs.  Houghton  and  Osgood’s  Artist 
Biographies  contains  a  memoir  of  Van  Dyck  JJ,  whose  name  is  at 
least  more  familiar  to  Englishmen  not  specially  devoted  to  art 
or  amateurship  than  many  of  those  that  have  preceded  it  in  the 
series. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  pride  which  all  Americans  are 
wont  to  take  in  any  distinction  attaching  to  their  native 
state,  county,  or  town,  that  a  gentleman  of  no  ordinary 
knowledge  and  experience  as  a  connoisseur  in  books  should  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  publish  in  periodicals,  and  ultimately  to  collect 
into  a  volume,  elaborate  accounts  of  all  the  best  private  libraries 
in  the  town  of  Providence§§;  a  monograph  which  may  hereafter 
have  no  small  antiquarian  value,  but  whose  interest  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  though  perhaps  considerable  in  degree,  must  be  confined 
within  a  very  limited  sphere. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  ride  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE  SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  in  WATER  COLOURS.— 

1  The  SEVENTEENTH  WINTER  EXHIBITION  of  SKETCHES  and  STUDIES 
by  the  MEMBERS  will  OPEN,  at  their  Gallery,  5  Pall  Mall  East,  on  Monday,  December  2. 
Ten  till  Five.  Admission  Is.  ALFRED  D.  FRIPP,  Secretary. 

I  VJRE’S  GREAT  WORKS,  “  CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

n  9  - - - - - - - —  ——  __.i  “The  BRAZEN 

Martyrs.”  &c., 


THE  ANNUAL  WINTER  EXHIBITION  of  HIGH-CLASS 

A  PICTURES  at  ARTHUR  TOOTH’S  GALLERY,  5  Haymarket  (opposite  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre),  is  NOW  OPEN.  Admission,  Is.,  including  Cutulugiie. _ 

TPTCHJNGS  by  the  GREAT  MASTERS— Mr.  SEYMOUR 

-Hi  HADEN  ii  .i  v ins  lent  to  the  FINE  ART  SOCIETY  a  Selection  from  his  magnificent 
COLLECTION  of  ETCHINGS  bv  the  Great  Masters,  with  a  view  to  illustrate  the  Art  of 
Etching,  the  same  is  now  ON  VIEW,  at  their  Galleries,  148  New  Bond  Street.  Mr.  Baden  a 
Notes  on  the  Collection,  Is.  ;  post  free,  Is.  2d. _ _ _ _ 

A  L  V  E  R  N  C  O  L  L  E  G  E. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  begin  on  Monday,  January  27. 


M 


T.  LEONARDS -ON -SEA.— The  Rev.  H.  J.  GRAHAM, 

M.A.,  Oxon,  receives  PUPILS  to  prepare  for  Public  Schools.  The  house  stands  on 

high  ground  and  overlooks  the  sea _ For  terms,  & c.,  address,  The  Mount  Lodge,  St.  Leonards- 

on-Sea.  _ _ 

OXFORD  MILITARY  COLLEGE  and  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.— 

CL  SPECIAL  PREPARATION  for  the  above  by  H.  WILSON,  M.A.,  Cantab.  Malvern 
Link.  _ _ _ _ . 

SCHOOL. 

Terms,  120  Guineas.  Private  Bedroom,  150  Guineas.  Only  extras.  Music  and  Drawing. 
Good  Masters  for  Mathematics.  French,  &c.  Larcre  house,  in  beautiful  grounds.  Healthy 
neighbourhood;  gravel  soil. -ERNEST  H.  COLERIDGE,  M.A.  (Balllol,  Oxford).  Term 
begins  Friday,  January  24,  1879. _ 

CAMBRIDGE  GRADUATE  takes  PUPILS,  at  Hyeres 

(Costabelle),  S.  of  France.  Villa  situated  in  pine  woods.  Specially  adapted  for  delicate 
Boys.  Allies  Maritime*  or  Switzerland  in  summer.  —  Address,  II.  T.  VALENTINE,  Villa 
Ste  Cecilc,  quartier  de  l’Ermitage. _ 

p  L  I  F  T  O  N  C  O  L  L  E  G  E. 

V_^  The  Council  intend  shortly  to  proceed  to  the  Election  of  a  IIEAD-MASTER  in  succes¬ 
sion  to  Dr.  Percival.  Applications,  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Council,  to  be  sent  to 
the  Secretary’s  office,  Clifton  College.  Bristol,  not  later  than  Monday.  December  9. 

Testimonials  not  required  ;  but  each  Candidate  will  be  expected  to  furnish  a  statement,  show¬ 
ing  the  places  of  his  education,  his  University  degrees  and  distinctions,  and  his  experience  in 
teaching;  and  at  the  same  time  to  mention  three  persons  who  will  be  prepared  to  bear  testi¬ 
mony  to  his  Iqualifications,  if  applied  to  by  the  Council.  Any  further  information  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Secretary. _ 

~\XT ANTED,  a  GRADUATE,  either  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 

V  V  t0  nssjst  jn  the  work  of  a  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  after  the  Christmas  Holidays.— 
Address,  Rev.  W.  T.  Browning,  Thorpe  Mandevillc,  Banbury. 


ST 


pHERTSEY,  SURREY.  —  PREPARATORY 

Terms.  120  Guim 


A 


rPO  LEADING  SCIENTIFIC  and  LITERARY  MEN.— An 

A-  OLD-ESTABLISIIEI)  FIRM,  who  are  extending  their  Publishing  Department,  arc 
prepared  to  undertake  the  PUBLIC  ATION  of  a  few  STANDARD  WORKS,  in  Sciencejmd 
General  Literature,  upon  liberal  terms.— All  communications  in  reply  to  this  advertisement 
will  be  treated  as  strictly  confidential,  and  should  be  addressed,  in  the  first  instance  by  letter 
only,  to  Delta,  London  Institution,  Finsbury  Circus,  E.C. 

Hill. 

for  Invalids 

Private  entrance  to  Richmond  Park.  Prospectus 


XT YDROPATHY.  —  SUDBROOK  PARK,  Richmond 

XX  physician—Dr.  EDWARD  LANE,  M.A.,  M.D.  Edin.  A  health  resort  for 


and  others!  Turkish  Baths  on  the  Premises, 
on  application. 


pvVERL  AND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL.— 

A'  Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean,  India,  Chinn, 
Japan,  and  Australia.  The  peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Compnny  despatch 
their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  via  the  Suez  Canal,  every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every 
Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland  Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices,  132  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 
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T5  RIGHTON. — BEDFORD  HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 


.Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Lon#  established.  Suites  of 
Booms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 
_  P.  O.  RICKARDS,  Manager. 


"RATH. — VISITORS  are  invited  to  this  Beautiful  City,  two 

and  a  quarter  hours  from  London,  renowned  for  its  HOT  MINERAL  WATERS  and 
unequalled  BATHS,  efficacious  in  RHEUMATISM  and  GOUT.  The  Victoria  Park  Theatre 
ana  Public  Rooms  are  constantly  oj>en.  Great  Educational  advantages.  Excellent  shops  and 
market.  Good  Hunting  centre,  the  BEAUFORT  and  BERKELEY  Hunt  fixtures  being 
now  easily  accessible  by  rail.  Hotels,  Clubs,  Pensions,  Furnished  Houses  and  Apartments. 
Livery  stables  and  loose  boxes  for  hunters. 

QLD  ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  BOUGHT.— Persons  having 

— *  on  V  to  SF.T.T  .  onn  nnnltt.  If  cnirt  Lrr  1  ...til  I-n  A  _ - , A  f  


NO  CHARGE  FOR  STAMPING  IN  COLOURS  BY  MACHINERY. 

TENNER  &  KNEW  STUB, 

V  HERALDIC  STATIONERS  and  ENGRAVERS, 

begto  call  attention  to  their  superb  specimens  of  ILLUMINATING  RELIEF  STAMPING  and 
DIE-SINKING,  combining  tne  perfection  of  work  with  the  most  moderate  price  ;  also  to  their 
new  mode  of  stamping  in  colours  (by  machinery)  without  charge,  in  quantities  of  not  less  than 
two  reams  and  1,000  envelopes.  To  Clubs,  public  Companies,  and  large  consumers  generally, 
an  immense  saving  is  thus  effected.  All  kinds  of  Stationery  at  the  most  moderate  prices. 
Cash  discount  10  per  cent. 

JENNER  &  KNEWSTUB,  to  the  Queen,  33  St.  James’s  Street,  and  GG  Jermyn  Street,  S.W. 

R  DENT  &  CO.,  G1  Strand,  and  34  and  35  (Within)  Royal 

•  Exchange,  London,  Manufacturers  of  WATCHES,  CHRONOMETERS,  & c.,  to  Her 
Majesty. 

Makers  of  the  Great  Westminster  Clock  (Big  Ben),  and  of  the  Standard  Clock  (the  primary 
Standard  timekeeper  of  the  United  Kingdom)  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich. 

_ _  Catalogues  on  application. 

HTHE  ASTRONOMER-ROYAL  Reported  to  the  Admiralty 

(August  13,  1870)  on  40  Chronometers  entered  for  annual  competition,  “  M.  F.  DENT’S 
is  the  finest  we  have  ever  had  on  trial.”  The  Report  on  Chronometers,  Watches.  &c.  by  the 
Judges  at  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition  can  be  had  on  application.  —  M.  F.  DENT.  Chronometer, 
Watch,  and  Clock  Maker  to  the  Queen.  33  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARlNG  CROSS. 

TJEAL  &  SON’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

OP 

BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING, 

BEDEOOM  FURNITURE, 

Sent  free  by  post. 

HEAL  A  SON,  105.  196,  197.  198  TOTTENnAM-COURT-ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 

TfURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 

...  THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER’S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  1  rices  ;  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 
Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Tprm«  nnsf  fVo  —  *  —  •*■  •  ~  — 

and  19,  *20,  and  21  Cross  Street, 


Ulustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms’  post "free?J^48,  249, “and  23~o“Tottenham"  Court’  Road! 
treet.W.C.  Established  1862. 


THE  SOMMIER  TUCKER,  Patents  (1124,  3141). 

“*■  This  well-known  SPRING  MATTRESS,  simple  and  portable, 

Reduced  Price,  from  20s.,  may  now  be  ordered  direct  from  the  Manufacturers. 
HEWETSQN  &  MILNER, 

CABINET  MAKERS  and  UPHOLSTERERS, 

The  EXCHANGE,  211,  212,  213  Tottenham  Court  Road  (Exactly  opposite  Goodge  Street), 
_ or  from  Agents,  whose  names  will  be  sent  on  application. 

A  R  D  N  E  h  r» 

NEW  DINNER  AND  TABLE  GLASS  SERVICES 
Are  Original  in  Design,  Effective  in  Appearance,  und  Unequalled  in  Price. 
DINNER  SER\  ICES  from  £3  3s.  the  Set,  for  Twelve  Persons,  complete. 

TABLE  GLASS  SERVICES  from  £3  5s.  6d.  the  Set,  for  Twelve  Persons,  complete. 

TABLE  GLASS  SERVICES  OF  THE 


Gr 


DINNER  SERVICES. 

The  Lansdowne .  3  3  0 

The  Laurel  .  3  13  6 

The  Indiana .  4  4  0 

The  Forest  Rose .  5  5  0 

The  Japanese  Bamboo .  G  6  0 


BEST  CRYSTAL.  £  s.  d. 

Plain  Light  Stem  Glass  .  3  5  6 

Engraved  Light  Stem  Glass .  4  8  6 

Richly-Cut  Glass  .  5  5  0 

Engraved  Flowers .  5  5  0 

Engraved  Grass  and  Fern .  7  7  0 

Discount  15  per  Cent. 

Coloured  Lithographic  Sheets  of  Dinner  Ware  and  Illustrated  Glass  Catalogue,  which  must  be 
returned,  are  sent,  post  free,  on  application. 

GARDNERS,  GLASS,  CHINA,  AND  LAMP  MANUFACTURERS, 

453  and  454  WEST  STRAND.  CnARING  CROSS,  LONDON. 


CHRISTMAS  GIFTS. 

THE  LITERARY  MACHINE  (PATENTED) 

.  for  holding  a  Book  or  Writing  Desk,  Lamp,  Meals,  &c.,  in  any  position,  over  an  Easy 
Chair,  Bed,  or  Sofa,  obviating  the  fatigue  and  inconvenience  of  incessant  stoopliv  while  read¬ 
ing  or  writing.  Invaluable  to  Invalids  and  Students.  Admirably  adapted  for  India.  A  most 
useful  gift.  Prices  from  21s.  Drawings  post  free. 

J.  CARTER,  6a  New  Cavendish  Street,  Great  Portland  Street,  W. 


"POR  COLD  WEATHER.— EXERCISING  CHAIRS  and 

COUCHES,  with  Horse  Action  (Carter’s  Patent),  circulate  the  blood,  stimulate  the 
Dowels,  promote  digestion,  and  develop  muscular  power.  Catalogues  post  free. 

J.  CARTER,  Ga  New  Cavendish  Street,  Portland  Place,  W. 


“  OF  the  NICEST  and  MOST  CAREFUL  MANUFACTURE,” 

w  Says  MR.  ERASMUS  WILSON, 

In  the  “Journal  of  Cutaneous  Medicine,”  when  speaking  of 

PEARS’  TRANSPARENT  SOAP, 

Which  is  Sold  by  Chemists  and  Perfumers  everywhere. 

DRICE’S  CHILD’S  NIGHT "LIGHTS. — PRICE’S  PATENT 

CANDLE  COMPANY,  Limited,  recommend  these  Night  Lights  in  the  ordinary  rmner 
cases,  their  NEW  PATENT  NIGHT  LIGHTS  for  b.imlnsln  a  glam  without  the  jmw/ciEc 
their  GOLD  METAL  PALMITINE  CANDLES  and  REST  COMPOSITE  cSSSles’ 

BARIS  K X II I BI T I O N° O f  Vk7mK '  G0LD  MEDAL  as“in  awar<le<l  to  the  Company  in  the 

ILLS’  “  THREE  CASTLES.” — “  There’s  no  sweeter 

Tobacco  comes  from  Virginia,  and  no  better  brand  than  the  4  THREE 
CASTLES.’”  Vide  “  The  Virginians."  Sold  only  in  Packets  and  Cigarettes, 
protected  by  the  Name  and  Trade  Mark  of 

W.  D.  &  H.  O.  WILLS,  Bristol  and  London. 


w 


TT.  LAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CON- 

..  *  DIMEXTS.—E.  LAZENBY  &  SON,  Sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 

Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments,  so  long  and  favourably  distinguished 
by  their  Name,  beg  to  remind  the  Public  that  every  article  prepared  by  them  is  guaranteed 
ns  entirely  Unadulterated — 92  Wigmore  Street,  Cavendish  Square  (lute  G  Edwards  Street, 
bq 


,,  »  -  Aigmore  — _ _ 

Portrnan  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street,  London,  S.E. 

TTARVEY’S  SAUCE. — Caution.  —  The  Admirers  of  this 

r  T  ,.,cSS?!edS“''e  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle,  prepared  by 
t,.  LAZLMii  &  SON,  bears  the  Label  used  so  many  years, signed  44  Elizabeth  Lazenbg .” 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS. 

R  Y’S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 

Guaranteed  pure  Cocoa,  only  deprived  of  the  superfluous  oil. 

Sold  in  Packets  and  Tins. 
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JAMES  EPPS  &  CO. 
HOMCEOPATHIC  CHEMISTS. 

T 

II  R  O 

AT  IRRITATION. 

EPPS’S  GLYCERINE  JUJUBES. 

Soreness  and  dryness,  tickling  and  irritation,  inducing  Cough  and  affecting  the  Voice.  Sold 
,n  an<l  If-  labelled  thus  :  44  JAMES  EPPS  &  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists, 

48  i  lireadneedle  Street  and  170  Piccadilly.” 


C 


ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

LERGY  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION, 

LIMITED. 

CAPITAL— £100,000  in  50,000  SHARES 
of  £2  each. 

Offices— 85  and  92  LONG  ACRE,  W.C. 

Directors. 

The  Rev.  EDWARD  WM.  BLORE,  Senior  Fellow,  late  Tutor  of  Trinity 

College,  Cambridge. 

The  Rev.  SHERRARD  BEAUMONT  BURNABY,  Vicar  of  Hampstead. 
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THE  OPENING  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

THE  Queen’s  Speech  was  entirely  directed  to  the  special 
matter  which  has  caused  the  early  assembling  of 
Parliament,  and  there  can  be  no  disadvantage  to  any 
one  in  the  domestic  legislation  on  which  the  Government 
proposes  to  embark  being  kept  in  the  background  until 
it  can  be  really  taken  up.  Parliament  now  meets  for  one 
purpose,  and  one  purpose  only — the  consideration  of  the 
war  with  Afghanistan.  It  is  necessary  that  Parliament 
should  give  its  sanction  to  the  employment  of  Indian 
revenue  for  the  purposes  of  a  foreign  war,  and  it  is  expe¬ 
dient  that  if  the  conduct  of  the  Government  in  declaring 
war  is  open  to  just  blame,  Parliament  should  express  its 
condemnation,  or  should  pronounce  that  the  Government 
in  what  it  has  done  is  free  from  reproach.  If  the  leaders 
of  the  Opposition  honestly  think  that  the  war  is  an  un¬ 
just  war,  they  are  not  only  perfectly  at  liberty,  but  are 
even  bound,  to  say  so  and  to  try  to  prove  it.  No  one  could 
recognize  this  more  fully  than  Lord  Beaconsfield,  who 
complained  of  the  turn  the  debate  on  the  Address  had 
taken,  not  because  it  did  raise  this  very  grave  question, 
but  because  it  did  not.  Lord  Hartington,  in  common 
with  Lord  Granville,  disclaimed  any  intention  of  trying  to 
stint  the  supplies  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  a  war 
that  has  actually  begun,  and  both  he  and  Lord  Granville 
paid  a  just  and  hearty  tribute  to  the  skill,  gallantry,  and 
success  with  which  the  movements  of  the  troops  have 
hitherto  been  conducted.  As  Lord  Hartington  truly  re¬ 
marked,  the  kindest  thing  we  can  do  for  the  Ameer,  now 
war  has  begun,  is  to  wage  it  as  vigorously  and  to  make  it  as 
short  as  possible.  Lord  Hartington  also  very  properly  took 
the  earliest  possible  opportunity  of  severing  himself  from 
those  who  have  so  little  knowledge  of  the  Constitution  as 
to  think  that  the  Government  of  the  day  is  not  to  declare 
war  without  first  consulting  Parliament.  To  support  the 
army  when  once  in  the  field,  and  to  cast  exclusively  on 
the  Government  the  responsibility  of  declaring  war,  are  the 
obvious  constitutional  duties  of  the  leader  of  the  Opposi¬ 
tion.  It  remains  for  him  and  his  supporters,  if  they  can 
honestly  do  so,  to  criticize  the  conduct  of  the  Government. 
If  a  war  has  been  the  consequence  of  mismanaged  negotia¬ 
tions,  or  the  fruit  of  a  deliberate  purpose  to  get  a  war  set 
on  foot  somehow,  or  if  it  is  avowedly  waged  with  objects 
which  it  would  be  dangerous  to  the  country  to  achieve, 
it  is  perfectly  constitutional  and  consistent  with  the 
highest  patriotism  for  an  Opposition  to  enforce  its  views 
by  fair  argument  on  Parliament  and  the  country. 
An  expression  is  reported  to  have  fallen  from  Lord 
Salisbury  which  does  not  seem  very  strictly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  context  of  his  speech,  and  which, 
if  it  was  really  used,  may  have  had  reference  to  some 
passing  phase  of  the  debate.  But,  if  taken  in  a  literal 
and  naked  way,  it  would  seem  to  imply  that  Lord  Salisbury 
considered  that  those  who  blame  the  Government  may  be 
properly  described  as  the  friends  of  the  enemies  of 
England.  This  is  not  a  reproach  which  ought  to  be 
addressed  to  any  one  who  merely  says  that  in  declaring 
war  the  Government  has  been  wrong.  All  Parliamentary 
criticism  of  the  origin  of  a  war  would  be  impossible  if 
patriotism  was  supposed  to  require  that  silence  should  be 
preserved  on  the  cardinal  question  at  issue — whether  the 
Power  who  by  the  declaration  of  war  lias  been  made  an 
enemy  ought  to  have  been  put  in  that  position. 

The  Opposition  decided  not  to  join  issue  with  the 
Ministry  in  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Address.  There 


|  were  two  reasons  for  this  course  which  were  sufficient  to 
justify  it.  The  Address  is  supposed  to  be  drawn  in  as 
neutral  terms  as  possible  in  order  that  controversial  ques¬ 
tions  may  be  omitted  from  a  document  that  has  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Crown ;  and  although  Lord  Beaconsfield 
said  that  he  had  himself  once  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  Address  in  order  to  raise  at  the  earliest  moment  an 
issue  vital  to  the  interests  of  the  country,  yet  he  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  this  was  not  the  usual,  or  perhaps  the  best, 
way  of  proceeding.  In  the  next  place,  the  inquiry  into 
the  conduct  of  the  Ministry  must  involve  constant  reference 
to  the  contents  of  two  voluminous  collections  of  State 
papers  which  have  only  just  been  published,  and  members 
may  properly  and  naturally  wish  to  have  a  few  more 
days  to  study  them.  These  reasons  were  very  good 
reasons  for  postponing  the  general  discussion  ;  but,  if  the 
discussion  was  to  be  postponed,  it  had  much  better  have  been 
postponed  altogether.  Instead  of  doing  this,  the  leaders  of 
the  Opposition,  and  especially  Lord  Granville,  did  actually 
enter  on  the  criticism  on  which  they  stated  that  they  were 
not  prepared  to  enter.  An  unhesitating  opinion  was  ex¬ 
pressed  that  the  war  was  unjust  and  unnecessary,  which  is 
the  very  thing  that  the  real  discussion  has  to  establish. 
Personal  questions  were  freely  raised ;  and  the  conduct  of 
Lord  Salisbury,  Lord  Cranbrook,  and  Lord  Lytton  was 
vehemently  criticized.  Although  members  were  supposed 
not  to  have  read  the  papers  sufficiently  to  understand  the 
complicated  questions  which  the  policy  of  the  English 
Government  towards  Afghan  in  recent  years  necessarily 
raises,  they  were  supposed  to  have  read  them  enough  to 
understand  that  Lord  Salisbury  gave  a  misleading  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  situation  in  1877,  that  Lord  Cranbrook  has 
perverted  the  history  of  the  negotiations  which  took  place 
under  the  Gladstone  Government,  and  that  Lord  Lytton 
has  been  a  rash,  vapouring  enthusiast.  These  tactics 
lowered  the  Opposition  without  securing  even  a  temporary 
advantage.  There  seemed  to  be  something  paltry  in  the 
attitude  of  a  party  which  could  neither  challenge  the 
Government  nor  refrain  from  challenging  them.  It  made 
the  discussion  of  a  grave  national  question  degenerate  into 
a  mere  party  skirmish,  and  it  has  shorn  the  main  debate  of  a 
great  part  of  its  interest,  without  in  any  way  fortifying 
the  position  of  those  who  are  prepared  to  make  a  real 
and  serious  attack. 

This  injudicious  and  ill-timed  discussion  had,  however, 
its  use  in  disclosing  what  are  the  two  personal  questions 
that  are  to  be  discussed,  and  what  are  the  two  o'encral 
objections  that  will  be  offered  to  the  policy  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Lord  Salisbury  is  accused  of  having  given  an 
account  of  affairs  in  1877  which,  according  to  his  own 
views  and  the  information  he  then  possessed,  was  calcu¬ 
lated  to  mislead.  What  Lord  Salisbury  says  in  reply  is, 
that  all  his  statements  were  in  themselves  literally  accurate* 
and  that  he  was  obliged  to  make  statements  verbally’ 
rather  than  fundamentally  correct,  because,  if  he  had  spoken 
otherwise,  he  would  have  precipitated  the  very  crisis  of 
open  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Ameer  which  he  was 
trying  to  avert.  It  may  be  owned  that,  if  questions  in 
Parliament  are  to  be  answered  in  this  way,  they  do  not  do 
much  good.  The  informed  is  not  put  in  possession  of 
the  information  possessed  by  the  informant;  but  some 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  very  difficult  position  of 
a  Minister  who  has  to  answer  an  inconvenient  question, 
because  he  would  raise  disquiet  by  refusing  to  answer  it’ 
and  who  yet  would  spoil  his  own  work  if  he  told  all  he 
knew.  That  Lord  Cranbrook  intentionally  perverted  the 
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history  of  what  took  place  in  1873  between  the  English 
Government,  the  Viceroy,  and  the  Ameer  is  too  prepos¬ 
terous  a  proposition  to  be  even  nominally  maintained  by 
any  Parliamentary  leader ;  but  the  Opposition  contend 
that  he  accidentally  used  words  which  misled  the  public. 
Lord  Northbrook  considers  that  he  alone  knew  what 
really  took  place,  and  he  now  gives  a  minute  account  of 
what  was  said  to  and  on  behalf  of  the  Ameer.  If  Lord 
Craxbrook  had  had  before  him  a  document  from  Lord 
Northbrook  stating  exactly  all  that  he  now  discloses,  he 
would  in  all  probability  have  given  a  different  turn  to  his 
phrases.  But,  looking  at  the  documents  he  had  in  point 
of  fact  to  consult,  he  gave  what  he  still  maintains  to  be  a 
fair  and  impartial  account  of  what  he  found  recorded.  The 
issue  is  therefore  a  very  narrow  one,  and  now  that  the 
public  knows  from  Lord  Northbrook  exactly  what  took 
place,  there  can  be  no  danger  that  the  policy  of  the  Glad¬ 
stone  Government  in  regard  to  Afghanistan  will  be  taken  to 
be  other  than  it  really  was.  The  objections  to  the  war  are 
subjects  much  more  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  The 
first  one  urged  is  that  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  even  if 
all  that  is  said  of  the  advance  and  aggression  of  Russia  is 
true,  places  us  m  a  worse  position  both  in  a  military 
and  a  political  point  of  view.  This  is  so  much  a 
matter  of  opinion,  and  experts  are  so  much  divided,  that 
the  mere  fact  that  some  one  had  to  decide,  and  that  the 
person  responsible  decided  in  favour  of  an  invasion,  will 
go  far  to  determine  the  judgment  of  the  country.  It  is 
very  different  with  the  other  objection  to  the  war,  which 
is  that  the  Government  was  determined  to  have  a  war  in 
order  to  punish  the  Ameer,  make  him  submissive  for  the 
future,  and  get  from  him  so  much  of  his  territory  as  cau  be 
of  use  to  us.  Here  the  Government  shows  itself  suffi¬ 
ciently  sensitive  to  what  is  a  grave  impeachment  on  its 
honour  and  good  faith.  The  leaders  in  both  Houses  in¬ 
dignantly  repudiated  the  notion  of  such  a  policy  being 
properly  attributable  to  them;  and  they  quite  acknow¬ 
ledged  that,  if  the  charge  could  be  sustained,  they  would 
deserve  the  censure  of  Parliament. 


CENTRAL  ASIA. 


THE  correspondence  on  Central  Asia  furnishes  the  true 
explanation  of  the  Afghan  war.  It  was  to  counteract 
or  to  watch  the  intrigues  of  Russia  that  Lord  Lytton, 
under  Lord  Salisbury's  instructions,  provoked  a  collision 
with  the  Ameer  by  insisting  on  the  admission  of  English 
agents  into  his  dominions.  Lord  Northbrook  and  his 
Council,  when  they  dissented  from  the  opinion  of  the 
home  Government,  were  still  under  the  impression  which 
had  prevailed  at  the  time  of  the  Simla  Conference.  The 
reliance  which  had  been  placed,  both  in  India  and  in  Eng¬ 
land,  on  the  repeated  assurances  of  Prince  Gortchakoff 
probably  excited  the  contemptuous  ridicule  of  Russian 
diplomatists.  The  credulity  which  may  be  imputed  to 
Lord  Northbrook  had  previously  been  felt  by  Lord  Mayo  ; 
and  indeed  both  Viceroys  may  be  thought  to  have  erred 
on  the  side  of  excessive  confidence  and  courtesy  in 
encouraging  General  Kaufmann’s  first  experiments  of 
correspondence  with  Cabul.  The  suspicions  of  the  Ameer 
himself  were  not  unreasonably  roused  by  the  receipt  of 
a  letter  of  compliment  from  the  Russian  Governor- General. 
Lord  Mayo,  and  afterwards  Lord  Northbrook,  assured  him 
that  the  letter  covered  no  questionable  designs,  and  advised 
that  it  should  be  acknowledged  with  due  friendliness  of 
style.  On  this  occasion,  as  after  the  Simla  Conference, 
Shere  Ali  indulged  in  some  of  the  epigrammatic  sarcasms 
which  prove  that  in  literary  skill  he  was  more  than  a  match 
for  his  English  correspondents.  Nevertheless,  he  complied 
with  their  advice,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  the 
exchange  of  letters  with  General  Kaufjiann  has  never  been 
interrupted.  The  Russian  Government  had  solemnly  pro¬ 
mised  not  to  interfere  in  Afghan  affairs  ;  but  the  frequent 
despatch  of  letters,  the  gradual  appointment  of  agents  to 
deliver  the  letters,  and  the  final  establishment  of  a  Russian 
Mission  at  Cabul  are,  it  seems,  not  to  be  regarded  as  acts  of 
interference.  When  Lord  Augustus  Loftus  remonstrated, 
he  was  informed  that  General  Kaufmann  had  only  com¬ 
plied  with  Oriental  custom  in  formally  announcing  to  the 
ruler  of  an  adjacent  State  his  return  after  an  interval  of 
absence  to  his  seat  of  government.  The  English  Am-  | 
bassador  ventured  to  suggest  that  Afghanistan  was  not  an 
adjacent  State,  because  it  was  separated  from  the  Russian 
possessions  by  the  nominally  independent  country  of 


Bokhara ;  but  a  Russian  Minister  could  not  be  expected 
to  notice  a  distance  of  a  few  hundred  miles,  and  perhaps 
he  forgot  that  Bokhara  had  not  been  ostensibly  annexed  to 
the  Empire.  Both  parties  were  of  course  fully  aware  that 
the  statement  of  the  character  of  General  Kaufmann’s 
letters  was  directly  opposed  to  the  truth. 

Since  the  arrival  of  the  Russian  Mission  at  Cabul,  the 
Russian  explanations  have  assumed  a  form  which  was  at 
one  time  comparatively  plausible.  The  measure  is  defended 
as  a  legitimate  precaution  taken  at  a  time  when  a  rupture 
with  England  might  occur  at  any  moment.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  Envoy  was  not  in  fact  despatched  from 
Tashkend  after  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  had  been  signed  ;  but 
it  is  more  material  to  take  note  of  the  admission  that  the 
establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  at  Cabul  was  in  its 
intention,  as  in  its  nature,  a  hostile  act.  It  follows  that 
the  continuance  of  the  mission  is  a  violation  of  agree¬ 
ments  which  have  never  been  revoked,  although  they  were 
at  one  time  likely  to  become  inoperative  through  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  state  of  war.  It  has  been  found  impossible  to 
obtain  redress  for  a  gross  violation  of  good  faith.  The 
effects  of  the  mission  are  perceptible  in  the  open  hos¬ 
tility  to  England  which  was  displayed  by  the  Ameer  even 
before  his  refusal  to  allow  an  English  Envoy  to  enter 
his  dominions.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  has 
consulted  his  Russian  friends  on  the  expediency  of 
proclaiming  a  jehad  or  holy  war  against  the  English 
infidels.  The  ecclesiastical  zealots  who  applauded  the 
Russian  crusade  against  Islam  in  Europe  may  perhaps  find 
some  excuse  for  sympathizing  with  what  has  sometimes 
been  called  a  crescentade  against  Protestant  Christianity. 
That  Russian  statesmen  are  not  troubled  by  minute 
religious  distinctions  is  proved  by  the  inscription  on  the 
sword  presented  by  General  Kaufmann  to  Shere  Ali,  to 
the  effect  that  it  was  destined  to  be  employed  against  the 
infidel. 

The  apologists  of  Russia  will  not  be  able  to  contend  that 
the  promise  to  abstain  from  interference  with  Afghanistan 
is  obsolete.  As  late  as  1876  Prince  Gortchakoff  instructed 
the  Ambassador  to  assure  the  English  Cabinet  that  his 
Government  “  adhered  entirely  to  the  arrangement  as  to  the 
“  limits  of  Afghanistan,  which  was  to  remain  outside  the 
“  sphere  of  action  of  Russia.”  The  explanations  which 
have  lately  been  given  are  so  flagrantly  inconsistent  with 
notorious  facts  that  they  must  be  considered  rather  ironical 
than  insincere.  The  Russian  newspapers,  which  are  always 
directed,  positively  or  negatively,  by  the  Government,  have 
long  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  openly 
announced  the  purpose  of  reducing  Afghanistan  to  the 
condition  of  the  Central  Asian  Khanates.  The  Golos  in 
August  last  professed  to  feel  curiosity  “  whether  the 
“  English  will  calmly  await  the  nearer  approach  of  the 
“  Russian  columns,  or  whether  they  will  oppose  Russia’s 
“  attack  on  Afghanistan.”  As  late  as  last  September,  the 
Russian  Foreign  Minister  declared  to  the  English  Charge 
d’Affaires  that  the  mission  of  General  Abramoff  was  of 
a  provisional  and  purely  courteous  character.  In  June 
last  the  Indian  Government  ascertained  that  the 
Russian  Envoy  at  Cabul  had  proposed  on  behalf  of 
his  Government  to  the  Ameer  that  large  detachments 
of  Russian  troops  should  occupy  positions  in  Afghan¬ 
istan,  that  the  Russians  should  be  allowed  to  con¬ 
struct  a  road  from  Samarcand  to  Cabul,  that  the  Afghan 
Government  should  allow  the  passage  of  Russian  troops 
proceeding  to  India,  and  that  it  should  furnish  the  in¬ 
vading  army  with  provisions  and  other  supplies  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  It  is  not  known  whether  Shere  Ali  has  yet 
sacrificed  to  Russia  the  independence  which  he  has  so 
jealously  guarded  against  the  imaginary  designs  of  Eng¬ 
land.  it  is  enough  to  point  out  the  hostile  character  of 
the  Cabul  Mission,  and  the  utter  worthlessness  of  the 
official  statements  by  which  the  significance  of  an  aggres¬ 
sive  policy  is  thinly  disguised.  General  Kaufmann,  who 
seems  to  be,  like  Shere  Ali,  occasionally  a  humourist,  im¬ 
proves  on  the  style  of  Russian  diplomacy  by  protesting 
that  he  is  personally  incapable  of  disguise  or  intrigue. 

An  effort  is  required  to  turn  from  grave  dangers  and 
Imperial  interests  to  the  selfish  or  angry  passions  which 
find  vent  in  public  clamour.  On  Saturday  last  Mr. 
Gladstone  elicited  the  applause  of  a  sympathetic  audience 
and  the  subsequent  eulogies  of  admiring  adherents  by  the 
ingenious  fiction  of  representing  the  present  Ministers 
as  the  most  serviceable  friends  of  Russia.  The  argument 
showed  all  Mr.  Gladstone’s  dialectic  skill,  though  it  was 
founded  on  the  fallacy  that  all  the  successes  of  the 
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Turkish  campaign  were  to  he  attributed  to  the  opponents  | 
of  Russian  aggression.  Mr.  Gladstone  would,  as  ie 
perhaps  erroneously  believes,  have  adopted  the  opposite 
course  of  making  common  cause  with  Russia  in  appljnng 
moral  and  material  pressure  to  the  Porte.  Although  the 
obieot  of  England,  under  even  Mr.  Gladstone’s  guidance, 
would  have  been  to  preserve  the  territorial  integrity  oi 
Turkey,  he  holds  that  it  would  have  been  practicable 
and  prudent  to  combine  naval  and  military  operations  with 
a  Power  which  has  systematically  pursued  and  partially 
attained  the  object  of  destroying  the  Turkish  Empire.  It 
is  extremely  probable  that  Mr.  Gladstone  s  Government 
would  have  attempted  nothing  of  the  kind ;  nor  is  it  cer¬ 
tain  that  Russian  co-operation  would  have  been  secuicd. 
If  any  meaning  is  to  be  attached  to  Mr.  Gladstone  s  A\  ool- 
wich  speech,  his  policy  would  have  been  detumcnt.d  to 
Russia ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  astute  statesmen 
who  direct  the  Imperial  councils  would  have  discerned, 
and  to  the  best  of  their  power  counteracted,  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  adverse  designs.  The  Central  Asian  correspondence 
furnishes  a  more  conclusive  refutation  of  his  argument.  It 
is  now  known  that,  in  spite  of  the  most  formal  undertakings 
repeated  again  and  again,  Russian  officers  have  foi  seveial 
years  intrigued  with  Afghanistan  for  the  purpose  ot  undei  - 
mining  the  English  influence  which  their  Government 
had  promised  to  respect.  It  is  idle  to  pretend  that  Russia 
would  have  acted  cordially  with  England  in  Europe  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  disinterested  protection  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  subjects  of  Turkey.  The  recovery  of  Bessarabia,  the 
acquisition  of  Kars  and  Batoum,  the  conversion  of  Bul¬ 
garia,  Servia,  and  Montenegro  into  Russian  dependencies, 
were  the  results  of  the  war,  as  they  would  have  been  tne 
objects  of  negotiation.  While  the  English  fleet  was  pre¬ 
venting  the  Turks  from  disturbing  the  Russian  communi¬ 
cations  with  Bulgaria,  General  Kaufmann  would  have  con¬ 
tinued  his  purely  complimentary  correspondence  with  the 
Ameer  of  Cabul.  The  publication  of  the  Central  Asian 
papers  will  render  inexcusable  any  attempt  to  continue  in 
Parliament  the  idle  controversy  whether  the  Afghan  war 
is  consistent  with  the  rules  of  international  jurisprudence. 
A  potentate  who  meditates  the  proclamation  of  a  religious 
war  cannot  complain  that  he  is  subjected  to  hostilities 
which  are  entirely  secular  and  political. 


THE  STATE  OF  PARTIES. 

r  pHE  impending  debates  on  war  and  foreign  policy  will 
JL  probably  be  unusually  violent.  The  discourteous  in¬ 
justice  of  the  attacks  which  have  been  made  on  Lord 
Cranbrook  by  opponents  of  high  political  rank  proves  that 
party  passion  has  been  excited  to  a  higher  degree  than^  at 
any  former  time  within  the  memory  of  the  present  genera¬ 
tion.  Unprejudiced  writers  will  find  that  Lord  Cran- 
brook’s  account  of  the  disputed  transaction  is  much  more 
nearly  accurate  than  the  version  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
and  Mr.  Childers  ;  and  his  interpretation  receives  a  singular 
confirmation  from  a  letter  written  after  the  Simla  Confer¬ 
ence  by  Shere  Ali.  It  may  be  confidently  asserted  that 
none  of  the  disputants  wished  to  misrepresent  in  their 
several  glosses  a  text  which  is  open  to  all  the  world.  Im¬ 
putations  of  bad  faith,  where  deceit  was  obviously  impos¬ 
sible,  can  only  be  excused  or  explained  by  the  temporary 
madness  of  anger.  There  is  too  much  reason  to  expect 
that  the  same  excitement  will  affect  the  tone  and  temper 
of  Parliamentary  discussions.  The  two  leaders  of  the  con¬ 
flicting  parties  have,  among  their  other  qualities,  the  fault 
or  defect  of  habitually  provoking  personal  animosity. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  has,  in  anonymous  biographies  and 
elsewhere,  been  attacked  with  poisoned  weapons,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  name  is  seldom  calmly  mentioned  by  those 
who  dissent  from  his  opinions.  The  issues  on  which 
parties  are  now  divided  seem  to  be  the  more  irritating 
because  they  have  no  connexion  with  their  respective 
principles.  There  is  no  reason  why  Conservatives  should 
be  especially  jealous  of  Russian  aggrandizement,  or  why 
Liberals  should  prefer  one  system  of  Indian  frontier  policy 
to  another.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  position  of 
larties  would  have  been  reversed  if  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
obtained  a  majority  ar  the  last  election.  The  former 
Russian  war  and  the  former  Afghan  war  were  undertaken 
by  Liberal  Governments,  and  Mr.  Gladstone’s  immediate 
predecessor  in  the  lead  of  the  Liberal  party  pursued 
through  his  whole  career  the  policy  which  is  now  repro¬ 
bated  by  his  successors.  The  hostility  which  divides 


the  principal  member’s  of  the  two  parties  is  so  far  justified 
that  questions  of  war  and  peace  and  international  relations 
arc  much  more  important  than  the  subject-matter  oi  ordi¬ 
nary  domestic  conflicts  ;  but  a  pagnacious  state  of  mind  is 
not  conducive  to  impartial  judgment. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  for  some  years 
afterwards,  politicians  were  in  the  habit  ot  regarding  their 
opponents  almost  as  personal  enemies ;  and  alter  an  interval 
of  comparative  moderation  the  hostility  of  parties  was  in 
some  degree  renewed  during  the  Corn-law  controversy. 
For  nearly  thirty  years  from  the  resignation  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  the  bitterness  of  party  conflicts  subsided ;  nor  was  the 
truce  disturbed  by  the  Crimean  war.  During  Lord 
Palmerston’s  long  administration  political  acrimony  seemed 
to  have  disappeared.  Although  Mr.  Disraeli  indulged  in 
occasional  sarcasms,  he  made  no  attempt  to  disturb  tlio 
security  of  the  Government,  and  Mr.  Bright  declared  that 
Mr.  Disraeli  towered  by  the  head  and  shoulders  above  the 
other  members  of  the  party.  The  uneasiness  which  was 
produced  during  Mr.  Gladstone’s  administration  by  his 
restless  activity  was  not  confined  to  the  Opposition.  Many 
of  his  own  followers  tacitly  welcomed  the  accession  to  office 
of  a  Government  which  might  be  expected  to  let  the  insti¬ 
tutions  and  habits  of  the  country  alone.  It  was  impossible  to 
foresee  in  1874  the  difficulties  which  would  devolve  on  tbo 
Ministry,  and  the  opportunities  which  would  consequently 
accrue  to  the  Opposition.  The  Bulgarian  massacre,  if  not 
exactly  a  godsend,  was  an  unexpected  advantage  to  Lord 
Beaconsfield’s  adversaries.  The  course  of  subsequent 
events  has  alternately  favoured  either  of  the  contending 
parties  ;  but  until  the  present  autumn  the  balance  of  good 
fortune  has  perhaps  inclined  to  the  side  of  the  Government. 
The  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  alienated  many  friends  from 
the  alleged  supporters  of  Russia,  and  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin,  with  all  its  defects,  and  notwithstanding  various 
untoward  circumstances,  on  the  whole  conduced  to 
the  popularity  of  the  Plenipotentiaries  and  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment.  The  Afghan  war  has  furnished  a  new  ground 
of  attack,  on  which  the  Opposition,  divided  on  the  Turkish 
question,  will  perhaps  find  itself  reunited.  It  is  extremely 
unlikely  that  new  facts  or  arguments  will  be  adduced  in 
the  debates ;  but  plausible  reasons  may  be  urged  and  high 
authority  may  be  cited  against  the  policy  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  reasons  adduced  on  the  other  side,  and  the 
judgment  of  equally  competent  persons  that  the  war  is 
just  and  necessary,  will  be  lightly  passed  over  by  the 
Opposition. 

An  animated  and  probably  bitter  debate,  by  furnishing 
occasions  for  the  display  of  eloquence,  gives  an  advantage 
to  the  party  which  includes  in  its  ranks  the  best  speakers; 
and,  when  orators  are  equally  matched,  attack  is  easier 
than  defence.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  is  probably  the  most 
eloquent  speaker  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  several  of  his 
former  colleagues  will  render  him  effective  aid,  while  Lord 
Lawrence  and  Lord  Northbrook  will  give  him  indepen¬ 
dent  support;  but  Lord  Beaconsfield,  Lord  Salisbury, 
and  Lord  Ceanbkook  are  fully  capable  of  defending  their 
own  acts.  In  the  House  oi-  Commons  Mr.  Gladstone, 
having  neither  equal  nor  second,  may  be  expected  to  rival 
or  surpass  his  own  former  feats  of  copious  illustration  and 
impetuous  argument.  If  he  were  to  make  any  omission 
in  his  invective,  it  would  be  abundantly  supplied  by  Mr. 
Lowe,  Mr.  Childers,  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  Lord  Hartington, 
and  many  other  leaders  of  the  Opposition.  The  only 
members  of  the  Cabinet  who  may  be  expected  to  take  a 
prominent  part  in  the  debate  are  Sir  Stafford  Northcote, 
Mr.  Cross,  and  perhaps  Colonel  Stanley.  Two  subor¬ 
dinate  members  of  the  Government,  the  late  and  present 
Undei’- Secretaries  for  India,  are  well  acquainted  with  all 
the  transactions,  and  are  among  the  best  speakers  of  tho 
party ;  but  neither  Lord  George  Hamilton  nor  Mr.  Stan¬ 
hope  possesses  the  authority  of  a  responsible  Minister.  The 
superiority  of  declamation  will  be  all  on  one  side  ;  but  per¬ 
haps  the  Ministers  may  nevertheless  convince  the  House 
that  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  a  policy  which  would 
by  anticipation  have  commanded  universal  assent  if  the 
arrival  of  a  Russian  Mission  at  Cabul  could  have  been 
foreseen  a  few  years  ago.  The  timidity  of  successive 
Cabinets  has  imposed  on  the  present  Government  the  duty 
of  providing  a  costly  and  hazardous  remedy  for  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  weak  vacillation. 

In  default  of  Irish  attempts  at  obstruction,  no  domestic 
!  question  will  be  raised  during  the  December  Session ;  nor 
indeed  is  the  present  Parliament  during  its  short  remain- 
\  ing  term  likely  to  engage  in  serious  legislation.  Th» 
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attention  °f  the  Government  will  bo  concentrated  on  tbe 
all  airs  of  India  and  Eastern  Europe ;  nor,  even  if  tbe 
Ministers  were  at  leisure  to  propose  useful  measures,  would 
tbe  House  of  Commons  be  in  a  mood  to  take  them  into 
serious  consideration.  It  is  an  unavoidable  result  of  tbe 
limited  duration  of  Parliaments  that  tbey  become  inefficient 
towards  tbeir  close.  In  a  Session  wbicb  is  or  may  be  tbe 
last,  speeches  are  addressed  rather  to  tbe  constituencies 
than  to  tbe  House.  Ministers  can  make  no  promise  with 
confidence,  because  tbey  are  uncertain  as  to  their  tenure  of 
office ;  and  the  leaders  of  tbe  Opposition  are  aware  that 
they  may  soon  succeed  to  power.  It  is  probable  that  tbe 
majority  which  has  adhered  with  remarkable  fidelity  to 
the  present  Government  will  continue  its  support  till  it  is 
dissolved  Avitb  doubtful  prospects  of  revival  at  the  next 
general  election.  In  the  improbable  contingency  of  a  Minis¬ 
terial  defeat,  a  dissolution  would  immediately  follow,  and 
few  members  are  anxious  to  accelerate  the  unpleasant 
event.  The  leaders  of  the  Opposition  are  probably 
not  in  a  hurry  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  dealino- 
wdh  a  difficult  and  dangerous  crisis.  The  internal 
divisions  of  their  party  have  in  some  degree  been 
removed, .  and  perhaps  the  whole  body  may  concur 
m  censuring  the  present  Government ;  but  the  policy 
which  has  been  indicated  by  the  Liberal  leaders 
would  be  resented  by  many  of  their  adherents  if  it 
were  practically  adopted.  One  peculiar  and  almost 
unprecedented  embarrassment  awaits  the  construction  of 
a  Liberal  Ministry.  Mr.  Gladstone  must  be  either  Prime 
Minister,  or  take  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  without  office,  or, 
as  a  last  alternative,  he  may  promise  an  independent  sup¬ 
port  to  the  Government,  He  might  perhaps  induce 
hesitating  and  anxious  colleagues  once  more  to  trust  their 
political  fortunes  to  the  conduct  of  a  brilliant,  wayward 
and  passionate  partisan.  As  Privy  Seal  or  as  a  Minister 
without  office,  he  would  be  a  constant  and  troublesome 
competitor  for  power  with  the  nominal  Prime  Minister, 
finally,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  a  Cabinet  to 
subsist  while  the  most  powerful  and  most  popular  leader 
ot  the  party  exercised  a  constant  and  perhaps  an  un¬ 
friendly  control  over  its  policy.  Lord  Grey  would  have 
declined  to  undertake  the  formation  of  a  Government  in 
I?3°  Brougham  had  persisted  in  his  professed  intention 
of  retaining  the  virtual  lead  of  the  House  of  Commons 
without  submitting  to  the  restraints  of  office.  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  would  be  at  least  as  dangerous  a  patron  and  ally  as 
-BROUGHAM,  being  not  less  eloquent,  and  possessing  a 
stronger  hold  on  the  mass  of  the  party.  For  the  present 
a  change  of  Government  is  improbable ;  and  if-  it  occurs 
after  the  next  general  election,  many  things  may  have 
changed  in  the  interval. 


UNLIMITED  BANKS. 


rPHE  _  announcement  that  the  Caledonian  Bank  is 
-L  obliged  to  go  into  liquidation  because,  by  a  most  un- 
happy  accident  or  error,  it  held  stock  to  the  amount  of 
4°0  ' m  City  of  Glasgow  Bank,  awakens  at  once  great 
pity  for  the  Caledonian  shareholders  and  a  fresh  sense  of 
the  danger  of  holding  shares  in  banks  with  unlimited 
liability.  The  Caledonian  Bank  was  founded  exactly 
forty  years  ago ;  and  its  principal  sphere  of  operations, 
and  the  centre  of  its  management,  is  in  Inverness- 
shire.  .Not  any  of  the  many  reproaches  that  can  be  laid 
at  the  doors  of  the  shareholders  and  Directors  of  the  City 
of  Glasgow  Bank  can  be  urged  against  the  Caledonian.  Its 
capital  was  not  large,  but  it  remains  intact.  So  far  as  is 
known,  it  has  sound  assets  to  meet  legimate  liabili¬ 
ties.  Its  note  circulation  has  been  kept  within  proper 
units ;  its  Directors  are  not  canting  adventurers,  but 
gentlemen  of  position  and  fortune.  The  institution  has 
lately  paid  its  shareholders  dividends  at  the  rate  of  14 
per  cent.,  and  has,  to  all  appearance,  fairly  earned  them, 
i  ui  .  solid  honest  fabric,  reared  with  patience  and 
skill,  maintained  with  prudence  and  probity,  has  been 
shattered  in  a  day,  because  some  one  connected  with  the 
management  chose  to  put  the  bank  on  the  list  of  the  share¬ 
holders  of  the  Glasgow  Bank  for  a  very  trifling  sum.  Pro¬ 
bably  either  a  customer  wanting  to  borrow  offered  the 
shares  as  security,  or,  wanting  to  sell,  got  the  Caledonian 
to  act  for  him.  Whoever  made  the  mistake  made  it  by 
departing  from  the  general  rules  adopted  by  banks 
in  such  cases.  The  ordinary  course  would  have  been 
to  have  taken  from  the  customer  his  certificate  and  a 


blank  transfer ;  and  then  the  Bank,  while  receiving  the 
proceeds  of  the  shares,  if  sold,  would  never  have  gone  on 
ic  register  at  all.  So  far  it  may  be  said  that  the  person 
or  persons  who  put  the  Bank  on  the  register  were  specially 
to  blame.  But  he  or  they  evidently  put  the  Bank  on  the 
register  because  they  did  not  think  they  were  exposing  it 
to  any  risk  whatever.  The  shares  of  an  unlimited  bank 
have  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  instances,  been  treated 
as  if  they  were  like  fully  paid-up  stock  in  a  dividend¬ 
paying  railway.  The  Caledonian  Bank  took  City  of 
Glasgow  shares  just  as  if  they  were  taking  Caledonian 
Kailway  stock.  Perhaps  it  was  even  thought  that  a 
closer  parallel  would  have  been  Caledonian  Preference 
&tock.  I  he  shares  of  an  unlimited  bank  were  generally 
until  two  months  ago,  regarded  as  a  specially  safe,  modest 
and  prudent  investment,  giving  at  market  prices  a  little 
uniter  four  per  cent,  interest,  but  giving  it  regularly  and 
without  any  trouble  or  risk  to  any  one. 

Banks  which  have  been  long  established  become  so 
tarmhar  to  the  public,  their  operations  seem  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  with  so  much  regularity,  and  their  profits  seem  so 
continuous  and  so  nearly  equal  from  year  to  year,  that  in- 
t  estors  take  no  heed  of  what  the  nature  of  bankino-  as  a 
business  really  is.  Among  businesses,  banking  is  *neces- 
sanly  a  risky  business.  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  the 
nsk  of  fraud.  There  is  indeed  a  risk  of  fraud  in  all  kinds 
of  business;  but  in  banking  there  are  peculiar  risks  of 
fraud.  Very  large  sums  of  money  can  be  signed  away  by 
the  collusion  of  a  very  few  people  ;  and  if  the  bank  has 
branches,  it  is  always  liable  to  be  committed  by  the  folly 
or  roguery  of  some  ill-paid,  scheming  official  in  a  remote 
corner  of  the  country.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  the  busi- 
ness  or  a  bank  to  take  the  money  of  some  people  and  lend 
it  to  other  people.  There  is  no  possible  way  in  which  a 
bank  can  be  conducted  so  that,  if  there  is  a  run  on  it,  the 
money  can  be  got  in  from  the  borrowers  as  fast 
as  it  can  be  called  in  by  the  lenders.  Every  bank 
must  close  its  doors  if  there  is  a  persistent  run  on  it,  unless 
other  banks  come  to  its  help.  Lastly,  a  bank  is,  of  all  in- 
stitutio  ns,  the  most  sensitive  to  rumours.  It  cannot  stand 
even  whispers  being  breathed  as  to  its  complete  solvency. 

he  consequence  is  that  Directors  and  managers  always  do 
tlicir  utmost  to  keep  up  the  dividends,  not  merely  to 
please  the  shareholders,  but  also  because,  if  it  was  known 
that  the  dividends  were  falling  off,  the  public  might  think 
that  things  were  not  quite  right,  and  depositors  might  ask 
or  their  money.  Taking  all  these  risks  into  consideration, 
an  investor,  quite  apart  from  attention  to  ulterior  liability, 
ought  to  compare  a  bank  with  a  business  free  from  these 
special  risks.  He  might  take,  for  instance,  the  North- 
Western  Railway.  If  lie  invested  in  that,  lie  could  now 
get  about  4^  per  cent,  for  his  money.  If  he  prefers -a 
bank,  he  ought  to  be  rewarded  for  his  extra  risk,  and 
io  per  cent,  does  not  seem  too  much  additional  in¬ 
terest  for  him  to  receive  on  this  head.  If  he  has  no 
further  liability,  or  only  one  that  he  is  well  able  to  bear, 
a  man  may  consider  himself  to  be  acting  prudently  in 
buying  the  shares  of  a  thoroughly  well-established, 
well-managed  bank  to  pay  him  six  per  cent.  But,  if  the 
bank  in  which  he  invests  is  unlimited,  he  incurs  an  extra 
risk  of  the.  most  frightful  kind.  Because  he  selects  this 
particular  investment  for  a  modest  sum,  he  may  any  day 
wake  and  find  himself  literally  a  beggar.  The  risk  is  in 
one  way  small,  for  very  few  unlimited  banks  break ;  but 
some  do  break  every  now  and  then,  and  the  risk  may  be 
measured  not  only  by  the  frequency  of  the  occurrence  of 
calamity  but  by  the  enorniity  of  its  consequences.  It 
seems  an  exceedingly  modest  computation  of  the  pecuniary 
equivalent  of  this  risk  to  put  it  down  as  represented  by 
an  additional  one  per  cent.  Unless,  therefore,  an  investor 
can  buy  shares  in  an  unlimited  bank  to  pay  him  at  least 
seven  per  cent.,  he  is  making  a  bad  bargain.  It  must  be 
owned  that  this  has  not  hitherto  been  the  view  taken  by 
the  public.  But  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  for  the  sake 
of  many  poor  sufferers  that  it  has  not  been.  If  the 
shares  of  unlimited  banks  paid  investors  seven  per  cent.,  it 
would  be  obvious  on  the  face  of  the  investment  that 
it  involved  risk.  Those  who  wished  to  provide  for  wives 
and  children,  trustees,  or  poor  men  hoarding  savings 
would  have  been  on  their  guard.  They  would  have  known 
they  were  choosing  to  go  into  a  business  necessarily 
attended  with  permanent  risks,  and  with  one  awful  and 
overpowering  risk  if  things  came  to  the  worst. 

An  article  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  which  contains  a 
very  useful  summary  of  the  history  of  the  Glasgow  Bank, 
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suggests  that  a  Royal  Commission  should  he  issued  pre¬ 
paratory  to  legislation,  and  that  at  as  early  a  period  as  pos¬ 
sible  Parliament  should  pass  measures  to  put  banking  on  a 
proper  footing.  One  of  the  suggestions  made  is,  that  banks 
should  adopt  the  principle  of  limited  liability.  They  can 
do  so  if  they  please  without  any  fresh  legislation.  Two 
other  suggestions  have  nothing  much  to  do  with  the 
failure  of  the  Glasgow  Bank,  although  they  may  deserve 
consideration  in  connexion  with  the  general  subject  of 
banking.  One  is,  that  all  banks  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  should  be  allowed  to  issue  as  many  notes  as 
they  please,  provided  the  issue  is  specially  secured. 
Whether  the  whole  policy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Act  shall 
be  discarded  is  a  very  large  question,  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  a  moribund  Parliament  and  a  perplexed  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  will  not  entertain  it.  The  other  is  that 
bankers’  deposits  in  the  Bank  of  England  should  be  kept 
apart  from  other  deposits,  and  be  represented  by  actual 
coin  and  notes  to  the  full  amount,  the  Bank  making  a 
charge  to  the  depositors  for  the  trouble  and  risk  of  safe 
custody.  That  the  reserves  of  the  Bank  are  often  in¬ 
sufficient  is  generally  acknowledged  ;  but  it  is  obvious 
that,  if  all  banks  could  issue  notes,  and  the  Bank  of 
England  could  make  nothing  more  out  of  the  bankers’ 
deposits  than  a  small  charge  for  safe  custody,  its  whole 
position  would  be  completely  changed,  and  it  could  no 
longer  offer  to  the  State  and  the  public  such  benefits  as 
it  now  ensures.  It  cannot  be  said  that  it  is  one  of 
the  lessons  of  the  failure  of  the  Glasgow  Bank 
that  the  whole  relations  of  the  Bank  of  England  to 
the  country  should  be  changed.  Lastly,  the  writer 
in  the  Fortnightly  makes  the  suggestion  which  has 
often  been  made  before,  that  the  accounts  of  banks  should 
be  audited  by  Government  officials,  and  that  constant 
returns  of  the  position  of  all  banks,  public  and  private, 
should  be  made.  There  is  no  doubt  that  some  system 
could  be  contrived  which  would  render  such  frauds  as 
those  committed  by  the  officials  of  the  Glasgow  Bank  and 
by  T’  Kindt  at  Brussels  impossible,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  in  many  good  banks  such  a  system  exists  already. 
Independent  auditors  thoroughly  up  to  their  work  can 
prevent  falsification  of  assets  and  liabilities,  manipulation 
of  securities,  and  possibly  payment  of  dividends  when 
there  are  no  profits.  They  can  put  no  check  on  bad 
banking,  if  by  that  is  meant  lending  money  to  insol¬ 
vent  borrowers,  but  they  can  stop  downright  fraud. 
The  question  is  how  such  a  control  is  to  be  ob¬ 
tained.  The  mere  existence  of  auditors  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  a  check.  They  are  appointed  by  shareholders,  but 
shareholders  cannot  combine  to  appoint  proper  auditors, 
and  sometimes  nothing  is  easier  in  a  tottering  business 
than  for  Directors,  or  for  an  adroit  manager,  to  get  facile 
friends  appointed  by  the  shareholders  as  auditors.  The 
only  use  of  Government  intervention  would  be  to  help  the 
shareholders  by  forcing  proper  auditors  on  them.  If 
proper  auditors  cannot  be  secured  in  any  other  way,  the 
intervention  of  Government  would  be  desirable;  but  this 
intervention  ought  only  to  be  used  in  the  last  resort, 
and  it  would  be  better  if  the  banks  themselves,  by  combining 
together,  could  work  out  a  really  effective  and  trustworthy 
system  of  independent  audit. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  ON  CLUB  GOVERNMENT. 

R.  GLADSTONE  virtually  admits  in  his  speech  at 
Greenwich  that  he  has  been  too  hasty  in  giving  his 
unqualified  sanction  to  the  Birmingham  machinery  of 
elections.  The  modification  of  his  opinions  may  be  at¬ 
tributed,  not  to  any  relaxation  of  party  zeal,  but  to 
the  miscarriage  of  the  local  intriguers  who  mimicked 
the  Birmingham  contrivance  at  Peterborough.  It  is  also 
possible  that  the  injudicious  display  of  factious  and 
personal  spite  at  Bradford  may  have  reminded  him 
that  even  his  own  allies  and  colleagues  may  perhaps, 
through  the  operation  of  the  new  system,  become  vic¬ 
tims  of  local  jealousy  and  intolerance.  Mr.  Gladstone 
accordingly  recommends  the  election  managers  and  their 
clubs  not  to  insist  on  the  test  which  Mr.  Illingworth 
tendered  for  the  acceptance  of  Mr.  Forster.  That  the 
general  tendency  of  the  organization  is  to  interfere  with 
personal  independence  would  not  perhaps  have  been 
thought  objectionable  if  a  Liberal  leader  had  not  been  one 
of  the  first  victims  of  the  new  form  of  Club  government. 
It  may  be  remembered  that  during  his  visit  to  Birming¬ 


ham  Mr.  Gladstone  approved,  without  restriction,  of  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  complicated  and  effective 
organization.  The  exceptions  which  he  is  now  inclined 
to  make  are  only  suggested  by  the  excesses  or  mistakes 
committed  by  some  of  the  affiliated  clubs.  He  still  holds 
that  it  is  constitutional  to  choose  candidates  by  a  majority 
of  the  party,  as  members  are  chosen  by  the  majority  of 
the  constituency ;  nor  does  he  think  it  necessary  to  re¬ 
member  that  the  new  mode  of  election  may  in  many  in¬ 
stances  counteract  the  old.  If  the  whole  body  of  Liberals, 
in  accordance  with  the  American  practice,  votes  for  the 
nominee  of  the  majority  of  the  party,  it  may  often  happen 
that  the  member  will  be  elected  against  the  wish  or 
opinion  of  more  than  half  the  constituency.  No  reason¬ 
able  objection  can  be  taken  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  solicitude 
for  the  avoidance  of  division  within  the  party,  though 
the  details  of  faction  might  be  more  fitly  left  to  the  care  of 
humbler  partisans.  The  accuracy  of  some  of  his  statistics 
might  perhaps  be  questioned  ;  but  probably  at  the  last 
election  the  Conservatives  managed  their  election  business 
better  than  the  Liberals.  The  Birmingham  system  was 
created  with  more  ambitious  objects,  which  have  unfortu¬ 
nately  been  attained. 

As  a  supporter  of  universal  suffrage  Mr.  Gladstone  per¬ 
haps  willingly  connives  at  the  ingenious  device  by  which  it 
has  been  established  in  Birmingham  without  the  sanction 
of  Parliament.  He  overlooked  for  the  purpose  of  his  Green¬ 
wich  speech  one  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the 
system,  when  he  assumed  that  the  main  object  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  was  to  secure  to  the  Liberal  electors  the  full  Parliamen¬ 
tary  strength  to  which  they  are  entitled  by  their  numbers. 
The  nominee  of  the  club  managers  is  selected  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  ;  but  he  owes  the  preference  neither  directly  nor 
indirectly  to  the  majority  of  Liberal  electors.  Every 
male  adult  who  thinks  fit  to  call  himself  a  Liberal  is 
admitted  to  the  primary  assemblies  and  takes  part  in  the 
election  of  the  Committee  of  Six  Hundred.  The  house¬ 
holders,  in  whom  the  right  of  electing  members  is  vested 
by  law  for  the  present,  accept  at  Birmingham  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  the  Committee.  In  other  boroughs  the  opinions 
of  the  electors  and  the  general  populace  may  perhaps  not 
be  equally  harmonious.  The  Peterborough  Hundred  or 
Two  Hundred  had  probably  been  elected  by  the  rabble  of 
the  town  against  the  wish  of  the  comparatively  responsible 
householders.  Some  such  state  of  things  would  explain 
the  rejection  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  nominee 
of  the  professional  managers.  Mr.  Gladstone  suggests 
another  possible  explanation  of  the  failure,  by  conjecturing 
that  the  local  Committee  was  chosen  by  a  mere  fraction  of 
the  Liberal  party.  In  default  of  local  knowledge  it  is 
impossible,  as  it  is  not  urgently  necessary,  to  account  for 
a  highly  satisfactory  result.  It  would  seem  that  a  power¬ 
ful  and  popular  family  may  still,  in  spite  of  household 
suffrage  and  secret  voting,  retain  much,  of  its  ancient  influ¬ 
ence  in  a  borough.  The  busybodies  who  manipulate  the 
local  club  are  less  likely  to  appreciate  hereditary  and 
social  claims. 

Mr.  C  ladstone  is  generally  inclined  to  exaggerate  rather 
than  to  disguise  his  political  partisanship.  It  is  for  this 
reason  perhaps  that  he  holds  the  Birmingham  organiza¬ 
tion  to  be  sufficiently  justified  by  its  effect  in  adding 
strength  to  the  Liberal  party.  Of  its  other  objects  and 
results,  and  of  its  ulterior  tendency,  he  has  apparently 
nothing  to  say.  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  other  leading 
members  of  the  governing  body  cannot  be  accused  of 
shrinking  from  the  most  candid  avowal  of  their  designs. 
They  are  not  contented  with  returning  three  members  for 
the  borough,  notwithstanding  the  special  protection  which 
has  been  given  to  the  minority.  The  Liberal  party  is  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  a  preponderance  of  numbers  which  it  scarcely 
enjoys  in  any  other  large  town.  Unfortunately  it  has  also 
established  a  monopoly  of  municipal  and  local  office.  A 
Liberal  School  Board  controlled  by  the  same  club  which 
manages  the  Parliamentary  elections  delights  to  shock  the 
feelings  and  override  the  convictions  of  its  opponents  by 
excluding  religious  teaching  from  the  schools.  It  is  not 
known  that  any  other  School  Board  in  England  has 
adopted  the  same  rule.  In  this  department  the  system  of 
voting  provided  by  the  Education  Act  of  1870  has  enabled 
the  advocates  of  religious  education  to  return  a  few  mem¬ 
bers  to  the  Board ;  but  on  all  divisions  the  Liberal  majority 
votes  unanimously  on  political  grounds,  having  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Council  of  Six  Hundred  for  the  express 
purpose  of  promoting  secular  education.  The  Municipal 
Corporation  is  returned  under  the  same  influence ;  nor 
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is  any  elected  body  in  Birmingham  chosen  on  any  other 
than  political  grounds.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Conservatives  include  in  their  body  a  large  proportion  of  the 
wealth  and  education  of  the  town ;  but  they  are  as  wholly 
excluded  from  a  share  in  the  local  government  as  were 
the  Irish  Catholics  during  the  existence  of  the  Penal  laws. 
They  pay  a  large  share  of  the  rates,  and  they  are  ousted 
from  all  control  over  the  expenditure!  by  a  body  which  is 
not  even  elected  by  any  section  of  ratepayers.  If  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  and  his  friends  succeed  in  their  efforts,  every  large 
town  in  England  will  impose  on  its  municipal  representa¬ 
tive  the  same  political  test.  The  characteristic  intolerance 
of  faction  has  never  before  been  carried  to  a  similar  ex¬ 
treme.  It  is  certain  that,  if  the  scheme  becomes  perma¬ 
nent,  in  England,  as  in  the  United  States,  venality  will 
hereafter  take  the  place  of  party  violence.  The  whole 
patronage  of  all  the  public  bodies  in  a  large  town  will  form 
an  ample  reservoir  of  corruption. 

Government  by  clubs  is  a  more  imminent  danger  than 
an  alleged  constitutional  innovation  of  which  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  complained  in  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  he 
spoke  at  Greenwich.  His  eager  acceptance  of  every  phrase 
which  expresses  and  excites  party  feeling  is  exemplified  in  his 
concurrence  in  the  clamour  against  what  is  called  personal 
government.  As  a  past,  and  perhaps  future,  Minister, 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  compelled  to  disclaim  the  only  meaning 
which  was  attached  to  the  phrase  by  those  who  invented 
it.  The  author  of  the  Manchester  pamphlet  on  the  Crown 
and  the  Cabinet  may  claim  the  credit  of  having  been  the 
first  to  divert  the  hostility  of  extreme  Liberals  from  the 
Ministers  to  the  Queen.  He  took  the  text  and  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  his  discourse,  not  from  Lord  Beaconsfield’s 
speeches,  but  from  Mr.  Martin’s  Life  of  the  Prince 
Consort.  The  grievance  of  which  he  complained  was  that 
the  Queen  personally  interfered  with  public  business, 
and  especially  with  foreign  affairs.  The  words  “personal 
“  government  ”  can  bear  no  other  meaning,  although  it  is 
true  that  a  Minister,  like  any  other  human  being,  is  a 
person ;  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  contend  that  a  Minister 
should  not  take  part  in  politics.  The  Manchester  writer 
succeeded  in  producing  a  certain  clamour  ;  and  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  cannot  dispense  with  the  aid  of  any  kind  of  agita¬ 
tion  which  may  promote  the  interests  of  his  party.  He  is 
careful  to  protest  that,  in  denouncing  personal  govern¬ 
ment,  he  says  nothing  against  the  Queen,  whose  strict  ad¬ 
herence  to  constitutional  doctrine  and  practice  he  had 
observed  and  recognized  during  his  long  official  life.  For 
what  may  have  happened  in  the  last  four  or  five  years 
he  cautiously  declines  to  vouch.  Mr.  Gladstone  wms  a 
Minister  when,  according  to  the  Manchester  pamphleteer, 
the  Queen  usurped  personal  authority  during  the  Crimean 
war.  He  therefore  differs  from  the  author  of  the  charge, 
which  he  nevertheless  adopts,  though  he  professedly 
directs  it  not  against  the  Queen,  but  against  Lord 
Beaconsfield.  It  may  or  may  not  be  prudent  for 
a  Ministry  to  conclude  treaties  without  the  previous 
sanction  of  Parliament.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  compli¬ 
cated  negotiations  secret ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  right 
that  Parliament  should  be  consulted  before  the  country  is 
pledged  to  a  new  line  of  policy.  The  convention  with 
Turkey,  if  it  was  in  itself  expedient,  was  rightly  con¬ 
cluded  without  the  knowledge  of  Parliament,  because 
publicity  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  arrangement.  With 
personal  government  no  measure  of  the  kind  has  any 
connexion.  Mr.  Gladstone  expressly  admits  the  notorious 
fact  that  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  end  of  the  Session 
sanctioned  everything  that  the  Government  had  done. 
It  may  be  added  that  on  foreign  questions  the  regular 
Ministerial  mnjority  was  nearly  doubled.  On  the  Afghan 
war  Parliament  had  still  to  pronounce  an  opinion.  If  the 
decision  is  adverse,  the  Ministers  must  resign ;  but  it  was 
their  duty  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  the  war,  if 
they  deemed  it  just  and  necessary.  The  personal  govern¬ 
ment  which  is  to  be  feared  will  not  be  exercised  by  the 
Crown,  but  by  skilful  politicians  who  will  pack  elections 
with  the  result  of  making  the  public  good  subordinate  to 
the  interests  of  a  party. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  BOARD  AND  LONDON 
FLOODS. 

rjPHB  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have  evidently  not 
A  mastered  the  proverb  that  you  cannot  have  too  much  of 
a  good  thing.  Had  they  done  so,  they  would  not  have  con¬ 


descended  to  the  half  measures  which  they  are  about  to 
take  with  regard  to  London  floods.  Consistency  would 
have  led  them  to  declare  that  anything  so  excellent  as 
ri  hames  water  can  never  be  really  in  excess.  Its  purity, 
they  would  have  said,  makes  its  waves  a  blessing  as  they 
flow,  even  though  they  occasionally  force  the  inhabitants 
ot  a  few  low-lying  streets  to  camp  out  for  a  week  or  two 
in  a  neighbouring  church  or  schoolroom.  The  Board 
cannot  plead  that  they  have  not  had  an  opportunity  for 
taking  this  manly  and  straightforward  course.  Last 
Session,  no  doubt,  they  committed  themselves  to  a  method 
of  protecting  South  London  against  flftods  which  may 
be  best  described  as  the  vicarious  method.  The  parishes 
threatened  with  inundation  were  ordered  to  do  the  work 
at  their  own  cost.  But  the  rejection  of  this  Bill  left  the 
Board  in  possession  of  a  clear  field.  There  was  nothing  to 
prevent  them  from  saying  that,  at  the  time  when  they  in¬ 
troduced  that  Bill,  they  had  not  the  knowledge  which 
their  recent  voyages  have  given  them  of  the  manifold 
virtues  of  Thames  water;  and  that,  now  that  they  have 
this  knowledge,  they  would  as  soon  think  of  stopping 
the  rise  of  the  Nile  as  of  further  banking  out  a  stream 
which  has  the  wonderful  power  of  deodorizing  every  foul 
thing  it  touches. 

When  once  the  Metropolitan  Board  had  decided  to 
bring  in  another  Bill,  there  seemed  to  be  no  question 
as  to  what  the  form  of  it  should  be.  There  was  a  really 
remarkable  agreement  of  opinion  against  the  measure  of 
last  Session.  Outside  the  Metropolitan  Board  it  had 
no  friends.  The  House  of  Commons  did  not  like  it ; 
the  Secretary  of  State  did  not  like  it;  the  districts 
which  it  was  professedly  designed  to  benefit  did  not 
like  it ;  in  short,  no  body  liked  it  except  the  agents 
and  counsel  who  got  fees  for  supporting  it,  and  even  they 
would  have  liked  it  equally  well  in  another  form.  It  was 
universally  felt  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  had  no  more 
business  to  charge  the  districts  bordering  on  the  South 
bank  of  the  Thames  with  the  cost  of  keeping  out  inunda¬ 
tion  than  they  would  have  had  to  charge  the  districts 
bordering  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames  with  the  cost 
of  building  the  Embankment.  The  proposal,  if  those  who 
made  it  meant  to  be  consistent,  would  upset  the  whole 
theory  of  municipal  expenditure.  The  Metropolitan  Board 
would  be  no  longer  a  municipal  body  to  which  is  en¬ 
trusted  the  function  of  levying  and  laying  out  money 
for  the  execution  of  metropolitan  improvements.  It 
would  become  a  nondescript  creation  invested  with  no 
duties  of  its  own,  and  existing  only  to  prescribe  duties 
to  other  people.  When,  therefore,  the  Bill  of  last  year 
had  been  decisively  rejected,  it  was  naturally  supposed 
that  we  had  seen  the  last  of  it.  No  one  dreams  that  any 
measure  of  the  sort  has  a  chance  of  passing,  and  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  had  not  yet  become  so 
prophetic  as  to  suggest  that  the  attempt  would  be 
repeated,  although  its  failure  was  a  matter  of  certainty. 
A  hard  and  cynical  world  little  knows  the  depth  of 
devotion  which  a  mother  can  feel  for  a  rickety  and  ill- 
favoured  child.  The  Metropolitan  Board  does  but  love  the 
Bill  all  the  better  because  no  one,  save  its  parent,  has  a 
good  word  for  it.  Ugly  and  misshapen  as  it  is,  it  is 
still  its  own,  and  as  such  the  Board  is  determined 
to  stand  by  it.  Yesterday  week  the  Committee  to 
which  the  question  had  been  referred,  reported  that 
after  careful  deliberation  they  had  arrived  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  a  Bill  framed  upon  similar  principles  to  that 
of  last  Session  should  be  introduced  as  a  private  Bill. 
The  spokesman  of  the  Committee  did  not  pretend  that 
the  Bill  could  be  passed  in  the  shape  in  which  it  was 
proposed  to  bring  it  in.  The  wishes  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  House  of  Commons  point,  he  admitted,  in  a  quite 
opposite  direction.  But,  if  the  Board  introduced  a  Bill 
of  one  kind,  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  a  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  turn  it  into  a  Bill  of 
a  quite  different  kind,  and  so  give  effect  to  the  wishes  of 
the  majority  in  question.  In  plain  English,  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Board  is  angry  because  a  bad  Bill  met  the  fate  it 
deserved,  and  the  only  way  that  occurs  to  it  of  showing 
its  anger  is  to  give  the  House  of  Commons  trouble. 
It  perfectly  well  understands  the  nature  of  the 
provisions  wThich  the  House  will  insist  on  insert¬ 
ing  into  any  Bill  dealing  with  London  floods,  but 
it  thinks  that  by  introducing  the  Bill  in  the  first 
instance  without  these  provisions  it  can  ensure,  not 
their  omission,  but  their  insertion  at  the  greatest  attain¬ 
able  inconvenience  to  the  majority  which  wishes  their 
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insertion.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  all  the  members  of  the 
Board  did  not  take  this  pi’eposterons  view  of  their  func¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Fowler  pointed  out  that  a  Bill  which  had  been 
twice  rejected  by  the  House  of  Commons,  which  the 
Secretary  of  State  was  compelled  to  give  up  as  unworkable, 
and  which  had  the  additional  demerit  of  being  founded  on 
a  wrong  principle,  was  not  a  proper  Bill  for  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Board  to  bring  in  again.  Mr.  Fowler’s  conclusion 
is  irresistible.  The  object  of  bringing  private  Bills  is  not 
to  punish  the  House  of  Commons  by  taking  up  time  Avhich 
can  ill  be  spared ;  and  if  the  Board  is  convinced,  as  it 
apparently  is,  that  any  Bill  which  becomes  law  will  be  a 
completely  different  Bill  from  that  which  was  shipwrecked 
last  Session,  it  is  bound  not  to  gratify  its  irritation  at  the 
expense  of  Parliament. 

The  majority  of  the  Board  prefers  to  explain  the  ill- 
fortune  of  the  Bill  in  a  different  way.  It  is  not  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  Bill  that  have  brought  it  into  discredit,  but 
the  shameless  opposition  which  it  has  encountered  at  the 
hands  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke.  This  reckless  and  unprinci¬ 
pled  politician  opposed  the  Bill  from  the  first.  “  He  opposed 
“  its  introduction,  he  opposed  its  being  considered,  and  he 
“  opposed  its  going  to  a  second  reading.  In  that  way  — 
and  from  no  faults  of  its  own — “  it  was  prevented  from 
“  being  considered  by  Parliament.”  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
may  be  congratulated  on  the  prominent  position  he  holds 
as  the  leader  of  a  factious  majority.  This  circumstance 
gives  quite  a  new  interest  to  his  proceedings.  Any  one  can 
be  factious  while  he  is  in  a  minority,  but  it  requires  unusual 
love  of  factiousness  to  show  it  when  numbers  are  on  your 
side,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  give  effect 
to  their  wishes.  As  to  the  Secretary  of  State  thinking 
the  Bill  unsatisfactory,  there  is  no  reason,  it  seems,  for 
attributing  to  him  any  such  opinion.  It  is  true  he  did 
write  a  letter  saying  that  he  did  not  see  how  the  Bill  of 
last  Session  could  be  satisfactory.  But  then,  when  the 
Board  wrote  to  ask  what  parts  of  the  Bill  he  thought  un¬ 
satisfactory,  no  answer  could  be  got  from  him.  Evidently, 
if  the  Board  were  told  by  a  Minister  that  a  silk  purse 
could  not  be  made  from  a  sow’s  ear,  it  would  write  back  to 
inquire  what  part  of  the  sow’s  ear  the  Minister  thought 
specially  unfitted  for  conATersion  into  a  silk  purse.  When 
a  man  whose  time  is  of  value  has  expressed  his  dissent 
from  the  whole  scope  and  principle  of  a  measure,  he  is 
seldom  disposed  to  point  out  the  particular  portions  of  it 
which  he  thinks  objectionable.  It  is  all  objectionable. 

This  time,  however,  the  Board  expects  to  be  too  much 
for  Sir  Charles  Dilke.  The  Bill  is  to  be  introduced  as  a 
private  Bill,  and  it  is  thought  that  even  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  will  be  unable  to  prevent  a  private  Bill  promoted 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board  from  being  read  a  second  time 
and  being  referred  to  a  Select  Committee.  It  may  be 
hoped  that,  in  this  particular,  the  Board  has  reckoned 
without  its  host.  As  a  general  rule,  no  doubt,  it  would  be 
highly  inexpedient  not  to  give  a  Bill  coming  from  such  a 
quarter  that  minute  consideration  which  it  can  only  re¬ 
ceive  in  a  Select  Committee.  But,  in  the  present  instance, 
there  are  ample  reasons  for  suspending  the  general  rule. 
The  Bill  will  be  introduced  with  the  avowed  design  of 
throwing  the  burden  of  drafting  it  on  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  Its  authors  know  that,  as  drafted  by  them,  it 
cannot  pass  ;  but  they  choose  to  draft  it  in  an  impracticable 
shape  in  order  to  mark  their  displeasure  at  the  presump¬ 
tion  of  Parliament  in  thinking  itself  wiser  than  the 
Metropolitan  Board.  The  proper  answer  to  this  chal¬ 
lenge  will  be  to  reject  the  Bill  at  the  very  earliest  stage 
possible.  Since  the  Board  does  not  choose  to  put  the  Bill 
into  the  form  in  which  alone  it  can  be  accepted  by  Par¬ 
liament,  let  Parliament  say  plainly  and  promptly  that  it 
will  not  consider  it  in  any  other  form.  The  only  objectioh 
to  this  proceeding  is  one  Avhich  the  CoA'ernment  can 
easily  meet.  A  simple  rejection  of  the  Bill  would  be  all 
that  the  Metropolitan  Board  could  desire,  because  it  would 
still  leave  the  Board  free  from  any  obligation  to  protect 
South  London  from  inundation.  But,  if  the  Government 
themselves  prepare  a  Bill,  making  it  the  duty  of  the  Board 
to  execute  and  pay  for  the  necessary  works,  or  if  they  give 
their  support  to  such  a  Bill  when  introduced  by  a  private 
member,  the  Board  will  be  forced  to  execute  and  pay  for 
the  necessary  works,  and  be  made  to  feel  that  it  has  been 
snubbed  by  the  House  of  Commons.  This  is  a  discipline 
of  which  its  impertinent  desire  to  do  the  snubbing  itself 
shows  that  it  stands  greatly  in  need. 


MR.  BAGEHOT  OX  CONSERVATIVE  PROSPECTS. 

IT  is  impossible  to  read  the  December  number  of 
the  1? art  nightly  Il&uicio  without  a  fresh  sense  of  poli¬ 
tical  and  literary  loss.  It  contains  an  article  on  the 
Chances  of  Conservatism  by  the  late  Walter  Bagehot, 
and  the  regret  that  we  shall  read  no  more  like  it  is  made 
keener  by  the  surprise  that  we  can  read  it  now  with  as 
much  interest  as  if  it  had  been  published  when  it  was 
first  written.  If  we  ask  ourselves  how  many  articles  there 
are  on  current  politics  that  will  bear  to  be  read  when 
they  are  four  years  old,  Ave  shall  understand  something  of 
the  wonderful  life  and  vigour  Avhich  there  was  in  all  that 
Mr.  Bagehot  wrote.  For  the  most  part,  there  is  nothing 
that  grows  stale  so  fast  as  political  writing.  It  is  neces¬ 
sarily  written  for  a  specific  time,  and  usually  for  a  specific 
purpose ;  and  when  the  time  is  gone  by,  and  the  purpose 
either  served  or  become  past  serving,  the  writing  that 
seemed  so  vigorous,  because  so  opportune,  has  become  flat 
and  unprofitable.  How  nothing  could  well  have  a  more 
temporary  character  than  this  last  essay  of  Mr.  Bagehot’s. 
It  Avas  written  in  the  autumn  of  i874>  when  the  Conser¬ 
vative  Government  had  held  poAver  for  one  Session,  as-  a 
contribution  to  the  problem  Avhich  then  most  exer¬ 
cised  politicians  —  Avhat  were  the  chances  for  a  long 
Conservative  regime  in  England  P  It  was  in  great 
part,  therefore,  a  prophecy ;  and  as  such  it  had  the 
inevitable  demerit  of  not  foreseeing  that  the  distin¬ 
guishing  characteristic  of  the  present  Administration 
was  to  be  its  foreign  policy.  Ho  one  in  Europe  indeed 
could  have  foreseen  this,  because  the  fact  depended  on  the 
concurrence  of  three,  if  not  four,  forces  ;  and  the  most 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  tendency  of  each  force, 
taken  by  itself,  would  have  been  no  assistance  towards  de- 
tei’mining  the  conditions  under  which  they  would  meet. 
To  know  the  Turks,  the  Russian  Government,  Prince 
Bismarck,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  separately  is  no  guarantee 
for  knowledge  of  Avhat  will  happen  when  their  several 
poAvers  are  brought  to  bear  at  the  same  time  on  a  par¬ 
ticular  foreign  question.  But  though  the  inability  to 
foresee  this  is  no  discredit  to  Mr.  Bagehot,  it  might  fairly 
be  expected  to  be  a  great  injury  to  his  article  when  read 
after  the  characteristic  had  shown  itself.  Yet  it  is 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Mr.  Bagehot’s  speculations  deal 
with  matters  which  have  hardly  influenced  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  Government  one  Avay  or  the  other  ;  and, 
notwithstanding  this,  they  may  be  read  with  as  much 
interest  as  though  everybody  Avere  still  speculating 
what  sort  of  questions  the  new  Government  would 
have  to  deal  with.  The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Bage¬ 
hot’s  speculations  always  had  their  roots  in  some¬ 
thing  deeper  than  mere  contemporary  events.  They 
were  founded  in  the  great  facts  of  human  natpre-and 
national  character;  and  consequently  even  where  for  want 
of  necessary,  and  then  unattainable,  data,  they  fail'  as 
specific  predictions,  they  remain  interesting  because  they 
remain  applicable  within  a  wider  horizon  than  that  Avhich 
they  were  originally  designed  to  fill.  Some  day  or  other 
foreign  affairs  will  cease  to  have  the  absorbing  hold  of 
us  that  they  have  now,  and  when  that  day  comes  the 
considerations  which  Mr.  Bagehot  sets  forth  in  this  article 
will  be  still  unexhausted. 

Mr.  Bagehot  begins  by  remarking  that,  though  there 
will  always  “  be  many  ins-and-outs  in  English  politics,” 
and  though  these  “  minor  perturbations  are  determined 
“by  momentary  events,”  yet  there  are  “secular  causes 
“  which,  in  the  long  rnn,  fix  the  predominance 
“  of  one  or  the  other  party.”  In  happy  States 
these  secular  causes  make  for  the  Conservatives.  They 
are  likely,  upon  the  whole,  to  rule  a  much  longer  timo 
than  their  adversaries.  The  reason  of  course  is  that  “  in 
“  a  happy  State  innovation— great  innovation  that  is^-can 
“  only  be  occasional.”  If  it  is  frequent,  the  policy  must  be 
bad,  or  there  must  be  great  fickleness  of  disposition  in  the 
people,  and  in  either  case  the  State  will  not  be  happy.  “  Ha- 
“  tions  eminent  in  practical  politics  have  always  possessed  a 
“  singular  constancy  to  old  institutions  and  have  inherited 
“  institutions  more  or  less  deserving  that  constancy.”  In 
Mr.  Bagehot’s  opinion  predominance  of  Conservative  rule 
is  a  serious  price  to  pay  even  for  national  happiness,  because 
the  best  government  for  free  States  is  a  moderate  Lib;  ral 
Government,  a  “  Government  of  the  Left  Centre,”  of 
the  progressive  side,  that  is,  of  the  great  neutral  mass. 
But  the  Left  Centre  have  very  little  chance  of  obtain¬ 
ing  the  power  which  it  is  so  desirable  that  they  should 
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possess.  “  The  great  energies  of  the  earth  are  not  theirs.” 
Those  great  energies  are  two — the  desire  of  ordinary  people 
to  lead  the  life  they  have  been  accustomed  to  lead,  and 
the  desire  of  each  generation  to  innovate  upon  the  genera¬ 
tion  that  has  gone  before  it.  The  Conservative  sentiment 
“  calls  itself  loyalty  ;  it  cries  that  it  wants  to  preserve  the 
“  Queen,  the  Czar,  or  the  Union.”  “  Really  it  is  crying 
“  for  what  it  is  familiar  with.  In  times  of  revolution  this 
“  sentiment  has  volcanic  power,  and  in  quiet  times  it  is 
“  the  most  enormous  of  ‘  potential  energies.’  ”  But  the 
Left  Centre,  the  moderate  Liberals,  cannot  appeal  to  this 
power  because  they  are  not  really  in  sympathy  with  it. 
They  incline  to  progress,  they  are  alive  to  new  ideas, 
they  want  to  redress  proved  evils,  and  this  is  not 
what  Conservative  sentiment  as  such  wants  to  do. 
Neither  can  they  gain  the  support  of  the  innovating  power, 
because  they  want  to  make  changes  when  and  as  the 
average  man  comprehends,  and  not  sooner  or  in  any  other 
shape.  The  result  is  that  the  wrork  of  the  Left  Centre  is 
mainly  done  by  the  Right  Centre,  by  that  section  of  the 
great  neutral  mass  which  inclines  towards  keeping  things 
as  they  are,  but  which  holds  that,  it  being  impossible 
to  keep  them  as  they  are,  it  is  well  that  the  change 
should  be  made  by  Conservatives  rather  than  by 
Liberals. 

If  this  were  the  whole  case,  Mr.  Bagehot  admits  that 
Moderate  Liberals  would  be  of  all  men  most  miserable. 
But  the  general  tendency  towards  Conservative  rule 
may  be  counteracted  in  two  ways.  The  Liberals  may 
be  maintained  in  power  either  because  they  are  better 
administrators  than  the  Conservatives,  and  tho  nation 
wants  good  administration,  or  because  the  nation  has 
an  intense  desire  for  new  laws,  and  that  is  a  desire 
which  Conservatives  cannot  gratify.  Therefore,  the 
chances  of  a  long  continuance  of  Conservative  rule  in 
England  depended,  Mr.  Bagehot  thought,  on  two  ques¬ 
tions — will  the  Conservatives  prove  sufficiently  good  admi¬ 
nistrators,  and  does  the  nation  want  any  new  measures  which 
the  Conservatives  will  be  unable  to  propose  ?  Mr.  Bagehot, 
writing  in  1874,  thought  that  the  danger  of  the  new  Govern¬ 
ment  lay  in  the  former  direction,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  he  was  wrong.  The  faults  of  Conservative  admi¬ 
nistration  have  not  indeed  been  shown  in  the  ways  which 
he  probably  expected,  because  the  importance  of  foreign 
affairs  has  for  the  time  thrown  the  ordinary  departmental 
administration  into  the  background.  But  there  have  been 
blunders  enough  in  the  conduct  of  their  foreign  policy — as 
distinguished  from  blunders  in  the  conception  of  that  policy ; 
and  from  some  of  these  it  seems  probable  that  greater  ad¬ 
ministrative  skill,  greater  acquaintance  with  business  on 
the  part  of  the  Prime  Minister,  greater  familiarity  with 
the  internal  mechanism  and  mutual  relations  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  on  the  part  of  his  colleagues,  might  have  saved 
them.  The  very  magnitude  of  the  affairs  with  which  these 
blunders  have  been  associated  has  prevented  them  from 
having  their  full  effect  on  the  public.  If  the  Memo¬ 
randum  disclosed  in  the  Globe  had  related  to  a  con¬ 
tract,  no  Minister  could  have  stood  the  publication  of 
it.  But  it  is  a  serious  thing  to  punish  a  Government 
for  mistakes  wrhich  concern  foreign  Powers.  In  such 
times  as  those  which  the  country  has  been  passing 
through  for  the  last  two  years,  almost  anything  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  a  change  of  Ministry.  Upon  this  part  of  Mr.  Bage- 
hot’s  forecast  subsequent  events  have  not  shed  much  light, 
and  the  same  cause  has  prevented  the  second  half  from 
being  put  to  the  test.  He  was  strongly  of  opinion,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  was  no  measure  visible  in  any  near  future 
which  would  satisfy  the  three  conditions  of  interesting 
mankind,  being  such  as  to  secure  the  support  of  men  of 
sense,  and  also  such  as  the  Conservatives  would  not  pro¬ 
pose.  The  only  point  discussed  in  detail  is  whether  the 
greater  expenditure  of  a  Conservative  Government  would 
make  it  unpopular;  and,  after  giving  judgment  against 
the  view  that  Englishmen  care  for  a  cheap  Government, 
he  intended,  the  editor  tells  us  in  a  note,  to  discuss 
whether  a  new  Parliamentary  reform,  a  great  Church 
reform,  or  a  great  land  reform,  would  fulfil  these  essential 
requirements.  The  drift  of  what  he  has  written  goes  to 
show  that  on  these  points  also  his  opinion  was  adverse  to 
any  speedy  return  of  the  Liberal  party  to  power. 


TIIE  UNIVERSITIES  AND  THE  INNS  OF  COURT. 

I  HE  RE  is  no  commodity  in  regard  to  which  the 
British  public  seems  more  content  to  leave  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  to  take  its  course  than  legal 
advocacy.  Throughout  all  the  discussions  on  legal  edu¬ 
cation  it  has  preserved  an  unshaken  confidence  that  it  will 
never  want  a  barrister  so  long  as  it  has  a  fee  to  give  him. 
I  rom  the  point  of  view  of  quantity  this  assurance  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  justified.  The  number  of  calls  to  the  Bar  does 
not  grow  less  ;  the  competition  for  well-placed  chambers 
is  as  keen  as  ever.  Though  tho  complex  relations  of 
modern  civilization  seem  to  be  continually  providing  fresh 
matter  for  legal  controversy,  there  is  still  a  far  greater 
probability  that  barristers  will  want  work  to  do  than  that 
work  will  want  barristers  to  do  it.  But,  as  regards 
quality,  the  ground  for  the  confidence  so  generally  felt  is 
less  evident.  How  is  a  solicitor  to  know  that  the 
cause  he  entrusts  to  an  untried  advocate  will  be 
properly  argued,  or  that  the  opinion  which  he  gets 
from  him  on  a  case  or  an  abstract  will  not  be  altogether 
wrong  ?  If  it  is  said  that  a  barrister’s  public  running  is 
a  sufficient  testimony  to  his  ability,  this  answer  hardly 
disposes  of  the  difficulty.  Before  a  man’s  public  running 
can  be  appealed  to  as  evidence,  he  must  have  run  several 
times  in  public  ;  and  before  he  can  have  run  several  times 
in  public,  he  must  have  had  several  opportunities  given 
him  by  solicitors  who  were  willing  to  take  him  on  trust. 
Perhaps  every  solicitor  hopes  that  he  will  never  be  reduced 
to  give  a  brief  to  any  one  who  has  not  been  already  tested 
at  another  solicitor’s  expense  ;  but  this  view  of  things  is 
evidently  too  sanguine.  If  nobody  were  willing  to  make 
the  experiment  the  state  of  things  would  be  still  worse 
than  it  is  now.  Instead  of  the  Bar  being  made 
up  of  men  whose  powers  are  known  and  men  whose 
powers  are  unknown,  it  would  be,  after  the  disappearance 
of  the  few  eminent  counsel  upon  whom  solicitors  had 
latterly  been  heaping  all  their  business,  entirely  composed 
of  men  about  whom  nothing  whatever  was  known.  What 
has  to  be  always  done  by  somebody  is  likely  in  the  long 
run  to  be  sometimes  done  by  everybody,  so  that  the  most 
cautious  solicitor  cannot  be  sure  that  he  may  not  occasion¬ 
ally  be  induced  to  employ  a  young  advocate  of  whose  con¬ 
nexions  he  knows  more  than  he  does  of  his  ability.  It 
might  bo  thought  that,  under  these  circumstances,  soli¬ 
citors,  and  even  the  clients  whose  affairs  they  manage, 
would  like  to  have  some  guarantee  against  gross  mis¬ 
conduct  of  their  business.  No  system  of  legal  education 
will  mark  out  the  eventual  Lord  Chancellor,  but  it  would 
be  quite  possible  to  devise  a  system  which  would  ensure 
that  every  one  called  to  the  Bar  should  know  something 
of  the  principles  of  law  and  something  of  the  method 
of  applying  those  principles  to  English  examples.  That 
would  at  least  supply  a  fair  probability  that  the  trifling 
cases  which  are  naturally  the  first  submitted  to  a  young 
and  untried  man  would  not  be  mismanaged,  and  this 
would  be  all  that  any  system  could  give  or  any  solicitor 
expect. 

The  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  just 
exhibited  a  logical  but  distressing  indifference  to  the 
polite  fictions  which  have  long  been  accepted  by  the  Inns 
of  Court  with  regard  to  legal  education.  Certain  tutors 
of  Colleges  at  Cambridge  lately  suggested  that  the  regu¬ 
lations  about  keeping  term  might  advantageously  be  re¬ 
laxed  in  the  case  of  University  students.  A  Syndicate 
was  appointed  to  consider  their  memorial,  and  the  result 
was  a  joint  representation  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to 
the  Benchers  of  the  several  Inns  of  Court.  The  purport  of 
this  representation  was,  that  in  the  case  of  a  student  of 
the  University  the  necessity  for  eating  three  dinners  a 
term  might  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  three  or  four  law 
terms,  instead  of  twelve,  should  constitute  a  qualification 
for  a  call.  If  the  Benchers  thought  the  number  of  dinners 
in  hall  important,  they  might  distribute  the  number  at 
present  required  over  one  year  instead  of  over  three.  The 
result  of  this  would  be  that  a  University  student  would 
keep  his  law  terms  during  the  first  year  of  his  residence 
in  London,  and  be  ready  to  be  called  at  the  end  of  it, 
instead  of,  as  now,  having  to  keep  terms  and 
postpone  his  call  for  three  years.  The  Inns  of 
j  Court  appointed  a  joint  Committee  to  report  upon 
these  proposals,  and  this  Committee,  after  consider¬ 
ing  them,  unanimously  agreed  to  advise  the  re¬ 
spective  Benches  that  they  were  wholly  inadmissible. 
Such  suggestions,  the  Committee  say  with  feeling, 
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“  appear  to  assume  that  the  keeping  terms  in  an  Inn  of 
“  Conrt  is  a  mere  formality.  .  .  .  This  assumption  is 

“  incorrect,  especially  since  the  Inns  of  Court  have  esta- 
“  blished  a  system  of  legal  education.  Under  ordinary 
“  circumstances  a  residence  and  study  of  the  law  for  three 
“  years  in  London,  and  an  association  during  that  period 
“  with  fellow-students  preparing  for  the  Bar,  is  desirable 
“  for  every  one  who  intends  to  become  a  barrister.”  The 
Inns  of  Court  evidently  do  not  like  to  have  their  dinners 
thought  lightly  of.  They  are  ready  to  admit  that  they 
may  be  usefully  supplemented  by  some  other  educational 
machinery,  but  they  are  very  valuable  things  in  themselves. 
The  University  authorities  did  not  of  course  suffer  themselves 
to  be  silenced  by  a  single  retort.  They  represented  to  the 
four  Inns  that  they  “  fail  to  perceive  ”  how  the  keeping  of  a 
term  at  an  Inn  of  Court  is  anything  more  than  a  mere 
formality,  or  how  “  any  course  of  legal  education  can  be 
“  pursued  by  a  student  residing  in  London  for  only  three 
“  days  in  a  term  at  four  different  periods  of  the  year,  one 
“  of  such  days  being  generally  a  Sunday.  ’  They  admit, 
in  fact,  the  propriety  of  the  standard  of  legal  education 
which  the  Inns  of  Court  set  up ;  but  they  deny  that  the 
Inns  of  Court  in  any  way  come  up  to  it.  Three  years 
spent  in  “  residence  and  study  of  the  law,  ’  and  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  fellow-students,  would  no  doubt  be  an  advantage, 
“  but  it  is  an  advantage  which  the  existing  system  has  no 
“  tendency  to  secure.” 

In  this  little  contention  both  parties  have  right  on 
their  side.  The  benchers  have  good  reason  to  say  that 
study  and  companionship  are  highly  necessary  for  the 
making  of  a  barrister.  If  the  call  to  the  Bar  could 
be  obtained  with  no  more  London  preparation  than  is 
suggested  by  the  University  authorities,  a  barrister  might 
be  a  still  less  well-prepared  man  than  he  is  already. 
The  kind  of  education  which  a  man  gets  by  reading  in 
chambers  and  dining  in  hall,  by  going  to  students’  De¬ 
bating  Societies,  and  by  sitting  in  court,  is  the  best  possible 
substitute  for  systematic  instruction ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  also  the  best  possible  accompaniment  to  syste¬ 
matic  instruction.  Yet  when  the  University  authorities 
plead  that  even  this  kind  of  education  is  not  necessarily 
obtained  under  the  existing  system,  and  that  residence  in 
London  for  three  days  four  times  a  year  is  not  residence 
for  three  years,  they  too  have  reason  for  what  they  say. 
Their  error  lies  in  the  direction  in  which  they  seek  for  a 
remedy.  The  true  means  of  improving  the  present  system 
of  preparation  for  the  call  is  not  to  revolutionize  it,  not 
to  sweep  away  the  old  forms  on  the  plea  that  they  are 
only  forms,  but  to  make  the  old  forms  realities.  The 
adoption  of  the  plan  recommended  by  the  University 
authorities  would  be  a  retrograde  step  as  regards  legal 
education.  And,  if  ever  legal  education  becomes  a 
reality,  the  result  would  be  that  the  University  student, 
on  this  theory,  would  be  left  to  get  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  the  knowledge  which  non-University 
students  were  getting  under  more  favourable  con¬ 
ditions  in  London.  Three  years  of  residence  and  study 
at  an  Inn  of  Court  is  not  too  much  for  what  a  young  man 
has  to  learn  in  order  to  properly  qualify  himself  for 
practice.  At  present  the  Inns  do  very  little  to  secure 
either  the  necessary  residence  or  the  necessary  study ;  so 
much  must  be  conceded  to  the  Universities.  But  the 
thing  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  bring  them  to  make  proper 
provision  for  both,  not  to  excuse  them  from  exacting 
either. 


DISQUALIFYING  GIFTS. 

.THEN  we  hear  certain  combinations  of  very  different  qualities 
attributed  to  any  unknown  person,  a  natural  scepticism  is 
excited  in  our  minds  which  does  not  always  pause  to  consider  its 
own  grounds.  We  know  that  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  meet  with  great 
gentleness  combined  with  great  energy,  great  facility  of  acquire¬ 
ment  with  very  steady  tenacity,  nice  balance  with  strong  impulse, 
and  so  on  of  many  other  gifts.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  determine 
how  far  our  instinctive  incredulity  about  such  combinations  is 
justified  by  a  real  incompatibility  between  the  qualities  in  question, 
and  how  far  it  is  due  to  a  mere  general  disbelief  in  what  rises  much 
above  the  average.  There  is  a  general  and  not  unfounded  impres¬ 
sion  that  exaggerated  praise  is  a  much  commoner  thing  than 
remarkable  endowment.  But  there  is  a  better  reason  for  caution 
in  accepting  any  statement  which  attributes  to  the  same  person  an 
unuatal  range  of  qualities.  This  is  the  instinctive  conviction  that 
human  capacities  are  really,  though  not  very  obviously,  limited  in 
quantity  ;  and  that  what  is  bestowed  in  one  direction  must  actu¬ 
ally  leave  a  deficiency  in  others. 


This  is  certainly  the  case  with  the  processes  of  acquiring  and 
developing  mental  faculties.  All  that  is  in  any  sense  the  result  of 
practice  is  necessarily  more  or  less  limited  by  time,  and  by  other 
conditions  of  life.  We  know  that  there  are  subjects  the  profound 
studv  of  which  must  necessarily  absorb  the  whole  of  a  lifetime,  or 
rather  of  many  lives ;  so  that  proficiency  in  any  other  study 
would  be  strictly  incompatible  with  the  highest  degree  of 
attainment  in  the  first.  No  one  can  engage,  for  instance,  in 
the  study  of  astronomy  and  physiology  without  of  necessity 
limiting  his  acquirements  in  the  one  by  the  amount  of  time  given 
to  the  other.  It  is  another  question  whether  the  greatest  total 
amount  of  knowledge  will  be  gained  by  pursuing  one  branch  of 
study  or  two.  Subjects  are  so  interwoven,  and  our  faculties 
are  so  interdependent,  that  the  gain  in  refreshment  and  in 
side-lights  may  more  than  compensate  for  the  mutual  limi¬ 
tation  of  studies  simultaneously  pursued.  But  that  they  must 
limit  each  other  while  time  is  limited  is  obvious.  And  in 
precisely  the  same  way  moral  qualities,  if  acquired  by  prac¬ 
tice,  may  limit  each  other.  The  time  and  energy  bestowed  in 
acquiring  a  habit  of  sincerity  are  really  to  some  extent  taken 
away  from  what  can  be  given  to  cultivating  politeness.  But  the 
interdependence  of  moral  qualities  is  greater,  or,  at  least,  more 
obvious,  than  that  of  branches  of  study;  and,  the  opportunities  of 
practising  them  being  only  occasional  and  dependent  upon 
circumstances  over  which  we  have  no  control,  the  limitation  does 
not  in  this  ease  come  nearly  so  much  into  play.  You  can  shut 
yourself  up  in  your  study  and  choose  whether  the  morning'  shall 
be  devoted  to  Hebrew  or  to  mathematics ;  but  you  cannot  set 
apart  one  hour  for  speaking  the  truth  and  another  for  soothing 
legitimate  susceptibilities.  And  truth-speaking  may  turn  out  to 
be  unexpectedly  useful  in  dealing  with  your  neighbours’  suscepti¬ 
bilities  ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  only  in  a  very  rough  and 
general  way  that  we  can  consider  preoccupation  with  one  virtue 
a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  absence  of  another. 

•  There  is,  however,  yet  another  way  in  which  different 
kinds  of  merit  may  be  incompatible.  There  are  some  gifts 
which  do  actually  disqualify  their  possessors  for  particular 
kinds  of  success.  These  are  the  qualities  which  depend,  not  upon 
practice,  but  on  what  may  be  called  the  actual  form  of  the  mind. 
The  convex  surface  of  one  mind  and  the  concave  shape  of  another 
may  both  be  admirable ;  they  may  be  in  the  highest  degree  mutu¬ 
ally  attractive  ;  but  it  is  needless  to  say  that  they  cannot  be  com¬ 
bined.  They  may,  no  doubt,  be  successively  assumed,  and  may 
even  be  displayed  at  the  same  moment  to  different  observers.  The 
man  or  woman  who  is  domineering  in  one  relation  is  often  yielding 
in  another.  And  our  minds  seem  to  be  made  of  a  strangely  elastic 
material  which  is  capable  of  a  very  Protean  diversity  of  forms. 
Yet  each  has  its  own  normal  attitude,  and  an  habitual  tendency 
in  any  one  direction  is  of  course  a  disqualification  for  assuming 
the  opposite  attitude.  We  cannot,  for  instance,  cultivate  a  habit 
of  energetic  and  vigilant  superintendence  without  increasing  the 
difficulty  of  simple  unquestioning  reliance  upon  others.  A 
habit  of  communicativeness  makes  reticence  doubly  difficult  as  well 
as  distasteful.  Great  sensitiveness  to  the  feelings  of  others  is 
a  direct  disqualification  for  the  practice  of  any  severe  moral  surgery. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  forms  in  which  the  necessity  of  choosing 
between  incompatible  acquirements  is  most  commonly  brought 
home  to  us  is  the  embarrassing  effect  of  too  high  or  too  minute  a 
standard  of  perfection.  How  many  artists  are  cramped  and 
weighted  by  an  undue  development  of  the  critical  faculty,  which 
yet  is  indispensable  to  any  high  attainment.  Those  who  are 
wanting  in  this  gift  will  never  reach  so  high  as  its  possessors  may 
do,  but  they  have  a  far  better  chance  of  attaining  the  utmost 
limits  allowed  to  them  by  nature.  A  due  proportion  and  balance  of 
gifts  is  wonderfully  important  in  enhancing  their  practical  avail¬ 
ableness.  And  yet  proportion  and  balance  are  themselves  a  dis¬ 
qualification  in  some  directions.  The  very  unrest  and  dissatisfaction 
of  an  ill-balanced  mind  gives  it  a  certain  impetus  which  is  wanting 
to  the  more  harmoniously  constituted.  One  is  sometimes  tempted 
to  think  that  nothing  great  is  ever  done  except  by  people  with  a 
streak  of  insanity  in  their  composition.  To  be  sure,  people  with¬ 
out  any  such  streak  are  somewhat  hard  to  find,  and,  when  found, 
our  admiration  is  apt  to  be  a  little  quenched  by  the  faint  aroma  of 
tameness  which  generally  hangs  about  them.  Perfect  sanity  is  a 
grievous  disqualification  for  a  reformer. 

There  is  certainly  a  cheering  side  to  the  fact  that  our  places  in 
life  are  so  inexorably  assigned  to  us  by  our  peculiarities ;  and  that 
even  our  gifts  combiue  with  our  shortcomings  to  say  to  us. Thus 
far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  further.  The  vague  fatalism  which  lurks 
in  all  our  minds  assumes  its  most  fascinating  form  when  we  can 
lay  on  our  remarkable  endowments  the  blame  of  our  inability  to 
do  what  is  easily  accomplished  by  the  less  gifted.  There  is  often 
a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this  pleasing  theory,  though  it  is  a  truth 
not  very  quickly  ascertained.  We  are  slow  in  perceiving  the 
limitations  imposed  on  our  effectiveness  by  our  refinement,  on 
our  sympathies  by  our  principles,  and  so  forth  ;  but  in  reality 
these  limitations  are  even  more  inexorable  than  those  which  are 
caused  by  positive  defects.  A  lack  of  refinement,  of  caution,  or  of 
principle  may  be  remedied  by  education.  But  no  one  can  seriously 
set  about  the  task  of  ridding  himself  of  such  qualities,  even  if 
possessed  in  a  hampering  excess.  Rather  they  tend  to  intensify 
themselves.  Most  people  are  curiously  on  their  guard  against  the 
faults  to  which  they  have  least  inclination,  for  a  distaste  for  them 
grows  with  abstinence.  All  we  can  do  when  any  particular  virtue 
has  acquired  a  tyrannical  and  paralysing  intlueuce  over  us  is  to 
sit  down  patiently  in  the  place  allotted  to  merit  of  that  kind,  and 
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to  avoid  harassing  ourselves  and  wasting"  our  energies  by  under¬ 
taking  work  which  could  be  better  done  by  others,  less  gifted  in 
that  particular  direction. 

The  dark  side  of  the  doctrine  that  it  is  our  gifts  which  dis¬ 
qualify  us  for  practical  life  is  of  course  a  certain  scepticism  about 
the  actual  value  of  these  inconvenient  endowments.  And  the  con¬ 
clusion  to  which  experience  points  seems  to  be  that  it  matters 
less  whether  we  have  much  or  little  of  any  particular  power,  as 
compared  with  other  people,  than  whether  our  powers  are  suited 
to  our  dispositions  and  circumstances.  All  our  powers  are,  in  fact, 
more  relative  and  more  dependent  for  their  value  upon  their  back¬ 
grounds  and  surroundings  than  it  is  quite  pleasant  to  our  self- 
love  to  recognize.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  practical  wisdom  in 
the  stress  laid  by  the  Quakers  upon  being  “in  one's  right  place” 
even  in  spiritual  things.  In  proportion  as  we  learn  to  look 
beyond  individual  interests,  we  recognize  the  value  of  fitness  and 
harmony  as  compared  with  mere  power.  And  so  we  gradually 
come  round  to  a  renewed  appreciation  of  gifts  which,  by  the  very 
fact  that  they  do  disqualify  us  for  particular  walks  of  life,  serve 
as  a  clue  to  guide  us  into  that  which  properly  belongs  to  us. 

Special  powers  may  determine  for  us,  not  only  the  nature  of  our 
work,  but  the  composition  of  our  audience,  or  clientele.  If,  for 
instance,  our  peculiar  gifts  specially  qualify  us  for  intercourse  with 
the  more  educated  classes,  we  shall  almost  certainly  find  these 
gifts,  not  oniy  thrown  away,  but  a  positive  hindrance  in  immediate 
intercourse  with  the  rougher  and  poorer  sort  of  people.  Not  that 
such  gifts  may  not  in  the  long  run,  and  with  care  and  skill,  be 
eventually  brought  to  bear  upon  the  least  cultivated ;  not  that  a 
great  many,  and  those  the  best  kind  of  social  and  intellectual 
gilts,  are  not  as  much  appreciated  by  the  poor  as  by  the  rich  ;  but 
that  the  immediate  effect  of  a  different  degree  of  cultivation  in 
social  intercourse  is  like  the  use  of  a  foreign  language.  No  doubt 
the  existence  of  different  languages  enriches  the  inheritance  of 
the  human  race,  even  while  it  hinders  mutual  intercourse. 
And  so  with  rich  and  poor.  The  common  stock  is  replenished 
alike  by  the  subtleties  and  abstractions  of  culture  and  by  the 
vigour  and  simplicity  which  belong  to  the  struggle  with  primitive 
necessities.  W  e  should  gain  as  little  by  having  all  minds  culti¬ 
vated  up  to  the  same  pitch  of  delicacy  as  by  making  all  our  nets 
with  meshes  of  the  same  size,  or  using  none  but  the  finest  sieves. 
But  all  these  differences  break  up  society  while  they  enrich  it. 

This  is  the  real  sting  of  the  discovery  that  our  very  gifts  have  a 
disqualifying  tendency.  They  not  only  hinder  us  from  undertaking 
certain  kinds  of  work,  but  they  more  or  less  isolate  us  from  our 
kind.  The  experience  of  the  ugly  duckling  is  more  or  less  common 
to  all  who  have  endowments  ever  so  little  above  the  average. 
During  the  slow  process  of  finding  one's  level  there  is,  as  that 
story  sets  forth,  not  only  mortification  but  bewilderment  in  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  the  highest  gifts  are  by  no  means  the  most  acceptable,  at 
least  not  the  most  readily  acceptable.  No  doubt  unusual  gifts  ex¬ 
cite  immediate  admiration,  but  that  very  admiration  tends  to  keep  its 
object  at  arm  s  length,  for  a  while  at  any  rate.  Aucliftkesuperiority 
be  at  all  real  and  extensive,  it  does  necessarily  prove,  even  in  the 
long  run,  more  or  less  isolating.  An  exceptionally  gifted  person 
will  perhaps  have  many  points  of  sympathy  with  an  unusually 
large  number  of  other  minds ;  but  the  people  with  whom  such  a 
one  can  be  altogether  at  home  will  be  very  few.  The  very  fact  of 
being  exceptionally  gifted,  even  with  the  power  of  making  friends, 
is  enough  to  excite  some  prejudice.  What  is  required  for  popu¬ 
larity  is  a  certain  happy  development  of  comparatively  common¬ 
place  qualities.  And,  after  all,  this  popular  instinct  is  quite  right. 
Commonplace  qualities,  such  as  simple  kindliness,  and  truth,  and 
respectfulness,  and  the  like,  are  indeed  better  and  more  important 
than  any  of  those  exceptional  powers  which  we  generally  call 
“  gifts.  ’  The  things  which  “  distinguish  ”  us  are  trifles ;  those 
which  we  have  in  common  make  our  true  worth.  The  only  thing 
of  which  the  ugly  duckling  has  really  a  right  to  complain  is  that 
the  other  birds  allow  their  attention  to  be  so  completely  absorbed 
by  his  peculiarities  that  they  overlook  what  he  shares  with  them. 
The  most  remarkable  man,  or  the  most  superior  woman,  may  have 
their  hearts  as  much  in  the  right  place,  and  be  as  kind  and  as 
gentle  in  reality,  as  their  least  gifted  l’ellow-creatures.  But  the 
fellow-creatures  take  notice  of  the  singularity,  and  forget  the  right 
hand  ol  fellowship.  And  so  the  mere  superficial  grace  or  talent, 
meant  to  be  a  gain  to  all,  too  often  becomes  a  burden  to  its  pos¬ 
sessor,  and  a  barrier  separating  those  who  might  be  “  chief 
friends.” 


incest  were  thought  harmless  details  in  a  child’s  story,  and  when 
it  was  natural  aud  proper  to  punish  ill-doers  with  the  most  ferocious 
cruelty  ?  Many  ot  these  harsh  elements  have  been  judiciously 
dropped  out  by  the.  modern  collectors  and  narrators  of  popular 
tales.  Enough  remains  to  make  us  suspect  that  when  these  stories 
were  first  circulated  men  had  strange,  credulous,  and  barbarous 
conceptions  of  the  world  in  which  they  lived. 

Three  attempts  to  clear  up  the  whole,  or  a  part,  of  the  problem 
of  nursery  legends  lie  before  us.  First  there  is  a  little  work  called 
7/  l“l(S  and  their  Origin  and  Meaning  (Macmillan),  by  Mr. 
Tliackray  Bunce.  Mr.  Bunce’s  book  is  meant  to  be  intelligible  to 
children.  He  tells  them  boldly  that  “  there  must  have  been  one 
origin  for  all  these  stories,  that  they  must  have  been  invented  by 
one  people  ” ;  and  again,  that  “  all  the  nations  in  which  they  are 
now  told  in  one  form  or  another  tell  them  because  they  are  all 
descended  from  one  common  stock.”  That  stock  is  “  the  Aryan 
race.  ’  After  these  rather  sweeping  assertions  no  one  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that,  in  Mr.  Bunce’s  opinion,  the  “  Dawn-Maiden,” 
the  “  Sun-Frog,”  and  our  other  old  friends,  are  at  the  bottom  of 
moat  popular  tales.  “  Old-world  stories  ...  all  mean  the  same 
things— that  is,  the  relation  between  the  sun  and  the  earth,  the 
succession  of  night  and  day,  of  winter  and  summer,  of  storm  and 
calm,  of  cloud  and  tempest,  and  golden  sunshine  and  bright  blue 
sky.”  It  can  scarcely.be  necessary  to  inform  any  one  but  Mr.  Bunce 
that  one  at  least  of  his  premisses  is  utterly  unsound.  All  the  races 
which  tell  mdrehen  are  not  of  the  same  “Aryan”  stock,  unless 
Chinese,  Japanese,  South  Siberians,  Basutos,  the  Amazulu,  the 
Bechuanas,  the  Algonquins,  the  Aztecs,  are  of  the  Aryan  stock. 
Lying  before  us  is  the  Shan  Hoi  King ,  a  Chinese  Wunderhorn,  of 
some  antiquity,  for  the  earliest  date  attributed  to  its  composition  is 
2205  b.c.  We  need  not  stickle  for  this  date,  but  the  Shan  Hoi  King 
is  no  new  work,  nor  of  yesterday.  Yet  here  are  found,  among  a 
people  not  particularly  Aryan,  the  Cyclops,  a  prodigious  fellow, 
with  his  one  eye  and  rough  beard ;  the  Pigmies,  naked  little  men 
by  the  sea-shore,  with  tli3  hostile  stork  or  crane  swooping  down 
on  them  ;  Cerberus,  the  hound  of  hell,  with  his  three  heads  ;  and 
the  Sirens,  with  pretty  girlish  heads  on  birds’  bodies,  just  as  they 
appear  on  some  early  gems  and  vases.  When  Mr.  Bunce  has  ac¬ 
counted  for  the  presence  of  these  Greek  trolls  and  fairies  and 
monsters  among-  the  Chinese,  he  has  still  to  account  for  the 
Zulu  frog-prince;  the  Mexican  TrXayKral  ntrpai ;  the  Japanese 
tale  of  the  two  hunchbacks,  which  is  so  like  the  Celtic  ver- 
and,  in  fact,  for  all  the  stores  of  Bleek,  Castren, 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  POPULAR  TALES. 

QO  many  fairy  tales  are  probably  being  told  to  children  in  the 
hours  between  early  dusk  and  candle-lighting,  that  older 
people  may  naturally  ask  themselves,  “  Who  were  the  first  authors 
of  the  nursery  lore  of  the  world  ?  ”  If  any  one  pauses  for  a 
moment  to  reflect,  in  the  recital  of  the  commonest  stories — suck  as 
“  Beauty  and  the  Beast,”  or  the  “  Black  Bull  o’  Norroway,”  or  “  Cin¬ 
derella”— he  will  find  himself  in  a  world  of  fancies  which  are  none  the 
less  wild  because  they  have  become  familiar.  How  did  men  come  to 
think  of  living  so  kindly  with  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes,  and  with  the 
sun  and  moon,  as  they  do  in  fairy  tales  ?  Whence  came  the  ideas  of 
enchanted  mortals,  of  teiaible  consequences  to  follow  on  the  com¬ 
mission  of  the  most  harmless  acts,  which  are  mysteriously  forbid¬ 
den  ?  In  what  condition  were  men  when  cannibalism  and  even 


Callaway,  .  Radloff,  Schoolcraft,  and  the  rest.  When  he  has 
satisfied  himself  that  all  the  world  is  Aryan,  or  that  Aryans  are 
not  the  exclusive  owners  of  fairy-tales,  it  will  be  time  to  inquire 
whether  all  fairy-tales  are  stories  about  the  golden  sun  and  the 
bright  blue  sky. 

The  second  of  the  writers  whose  essays  we  are  considering  is 
Mr.  Kalston,  who  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  compares  a  number 
of  forms  of  “Beauty  and  the  Beast.”  The  chief  points  in  “Beauty 
and  the  Beast  ”  are  the  conversion  of  a  genial  monster  into  a 
beautiful  prince  and  the  separation  of  a  wife  and  a  husband,  a3 
punishment  for  some  trifling  offence.  Granting  these  germs,  the 
tale  may  and  does  blossom  into  any  number  of  adventures.  As  a 
rule,  when  the  wife  is  separated  from  her  husband,  she  has  to  seek 
him  all  over  the  world.  Thus  Psyche  tries  to  win  back  Eros ; 
thus  in  “  1  he  Black  Bull  of  Norroway  ”  the  beloved  pursues  her 
lover,  who  has  quite  forgotten  her,  even  into  the  chamber  of  his 
new  bride.  In  the  Scotch  “  Nicht,  Nought,  Nothing,”  as  in  the 
Gaelic  “  Battle  ol  the  Birds,’  the  girl  has  much  the  same  troubles, 
and  in  all  her  fantastic  pilgrimage  some  mythologists  only  see  the 
search  of  the  dawn  for  the  sun,  or  of  the  sun  for  the  dawn,  or  some 
such  thing.  Mr.  Ralston  has  compared  French,  German,  Cretan, 
Hellenic,  Indian,  and  South  Siberian  versions  of  this  tale  of 
“  Beauty  and  the  Beast.”  lie  has  shown  very  skilfully  how  the 
story  crept  into  literature,  as  into  the  works  of  Mme.  de  Beaumont 
and  of  Apuleius,  out  of  oral  legend,  French  or  Thessalian,  and  how 
again  it  passed  into  oral  tradition,  carrying  with  it  some  traces  of  the 
literary  or  courtly  air  in  which  it  had  lived  for  a  while.  One 
variant  “  has  been  twisted  from  mythology  into  morality,”  says 
Mr.  Ralston,  and  we  may  add,  what  does  not  appear  to  have  oc¬ 
curred  to  him,  that  part  of  the  tale  has  been  twisted  from  morality 
still  inchoate,  still  “  in  the  making,”  into  mythology.  “Beauty  and 
the  Beast,  says  Mr.  Ralston,  “is  evidently  a  moral  tale,  intended  to 
show  that  amiability  is  of  more  consequence  than  beauty,  founded 
upon  some  combination  of  a  story  about  an  apparently  monstrous 
husband,  with  another  story  about  a  supernatural  husband,  tem¬ 
porarily  lost  by  a  wife's  disobedience.”  Mr.  Ralston  does  not  seem 
to  think  that  the  Dawn  has  much  to  say  in  the  matter.  Little 
“  direct  evidence  can  be  obtained  with  regard  to  the  mythological 
representation  of  the  phenomena  of  nature.”  On  the  other  hand, 
we  venture  to  suggest  that  some  evidence  can  be  obtained  as  to 
the  mental  condition  of  the  first  makers  of  this  myth.  Take  the 
first  point,  the  existence  of  a  beast  husband,  be  he  frog,  monster, 
bear,  lion,  or  serpent,  for  all  appear  in  separate  variants.  We 
must  not  forget  that  among  savages,  Bears,  Lions,  Frogs, 
and .  Serpents  are  the  names  of  respectable  groups  or  com¬ 
munities  of  men  who  believe  themselves  to  be  descended 
from  the  creatures  whose  names  they  bear.  A  Canadian  lassie,  or 
a  girl  of  an  Indian  hill-tribe,  might  marry  a  Frog  to-morrow. 
Again,  savages  in  the  exercise  of  their  imagination  tell  tales  of 
talking  animals,  trees,  rocks,  and  fishes,  with  the  most  perl'ect 
freedom,  and  with  apparently  the  same  amount  of  belief  as  we 
notice  in  fanciful  children.  They  live  in  a  world  where  anything 
may  happen.  Thus  the  only  Kaneka  (New  Caledonian)  mdrehen 
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■which  we  know  to  have  been  committed  to  writing  is  all  about  an 
old  woman  who  went  forth  to  grope  for  cray-fish.  She  tackled  a 
gigantic  eel,  who  at  last  came  from  his  hole  and  told  a  long  story, 
which  our  too  conscientious  collector  unfortunately  wrote  down  in 
the  original  Kaneka.  The  eel's  remarks  had  awful  consequences, 
hut  the  gist  of  them  is  lost  to  the  English  reader.  Still  the  fact 
remains  that  the  exercise  of  the  fancy  in  the  invention  of  familiar 
relations  between  men  and  the  animals  is  within  the  reach  of  a 
rather  backward  set  of  savages.  It  may  be  argued  that  out  of  this 
savage  stage  of  imagination  popular  tales  lirst  arose,  and  thus 
we  are  led  on  to  a  second  point.  Why  is  the  wife  so  severely 
and  so  mysteriously  punished  for  asking  the  name  of  her  hus¬ 
band  ?  Why  does  the  husband  disappear  when  he  is  made  to 
look'  on  water  ?  Why  is  he  not  to  be  met  by  his  wile  except  at 
night  ?  Now  we  know  savage  races  from  Bulgaria  to  Dahomey, 
and  thence  to  Natal,  where  such  restrictions  are  part  of  law, 
custom,  or  superstition.  The  Kafir  woman  may  not  name  her 
lord's  name.  The  Bulgarian  girl  may  not  even  speak  to  him  for 
long  after  her  marriage.  The  Ashauti  king  may  not  see  the  sea 
and  live.  All  these  are  examples  of  “  taboos,”  of  stored  prohi¬ 
bitions  on  things  that  to  us  seem  natural.  Now  for  all  the 
great  “  taboos,”  there  was  once,  most  probably,  a  reason  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  or  in  the  belief  of  society,  at  the  time  when  the  taboo  was 
invented.  If  that  reason  was  forgotten,  while  the  custom  remained, 
it  would  naturally  be  explained  by  a  tale,  or  again,  people  who 
were  inclined  to  break  the  taboo  would  be  deterred  by  the  “awful 
example,”  reported  in  the  tale,  of  the  fate  of  the  woman  who  did 
mention  her  husband’s  name,  who  did  meet  him  (not  at  night,  as 
in  Sparta),  but  in  daylight,  or  who  did  let  him  look  on  his 
fatal  fetish  the  sea.  The  tales  would  be  spread  at  least  as  widely 
as  the  prohibition  was  once  current,  and  thus  taboos,  which 
among  savages  are  an  early  stage  of  morality,  gave  birth  to 
myths,  which  again  wrnre  wrested,  as  Mr.  Ralston  says,  to  a 
moral  purpose. 

This  view  of  the  origin  of  some  points  in  popular  tales  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  essay  (Gentlemans  Mai/azine,  December)  of  Mr. 
J.  A.  Fairer  on  the  “  Fairy  Lore  of  Savages.”  Mr.  Farrer  compares 
Tasmanian,  Hottentot,  Eskimo,  Bushman,  Aht,  Basuto,  and 
Algonquin  tales.  Tie  finds — to  be  brief,  and  to  put  his  theory  in 
our  own  words — that  most  stories  are  fanciful  theories  or  ex¬ 
planations  of  natural  phenomena,  or  of  institutions.  Let  us  choose 
an  example  of  our  own.  Why  is  there  a  tale  of  a  Man  in  the 
Moon?  First,  the  man's  existence  is  a  fanciful  explanation  of  the 
spots  on  the  moon’s  disk  (just  as,  among  the  Bushmen,  the  Milky 
Way  is  wood  ashes  thrown  up  by  a  girl)  ;  secondly,  the  Man  was 
sent  to  the  Moon  because  he  bruke  a  taboo — he  gathered  sticks 
on  Sunday.  Mr.  Farrer  gives  an  abundant  supply  of  ex¬ 
amples  of  such  explanatory  myths,  and  says,  “  from  these 
examples  of  the  fairy  tales  of  savages  it  is  clear  that,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  myths  which  arise  from  forgotten  etymologies,  there 
are  others  which  are  not  formed  at  all  by  this  process  of  gradual 
forgetfulness,  but  spring  directly  from  the  use  of  the  intellect  and 
the  imagination,  in  obedience  to  the  impulse  to  find  a  reason  for 
everything.”  He  instances  the  stories  by  which  the  ITervey 
Islanders  account  for  the  conformation  of  the  head  of  the  common 
sole.  So  we  have  our  story  about  St.  Peter  grasping  the  haddock's 
head  with  his  thumb  and  forefinger.  Mr.  Farrer  might  have 
added  the  many  tales  invented  to  give  an  explanation  of  proverbs. 
For  example,  take  the  expression  “  Hobson’s  choice  ” — if  there  were 
no  legend  of  Hobson,  it  would  be  necessary  to  invent  one.  Thus 
in  Japan  the  tale  of  the  hunchback  who  had  his  neighbour’s  hump 
added  to  his  own  is  told  to  explain  a  proverb. 

In  India  the  legend  of  Urvasi,  the  Indian  “  Beauty,”  is  told  to 
explain  part  of  a  certain  religious  ceremony.  When  we  remember 
the  monotony  of  superstition,  how  Kauekas,  like  Bretons  and 
Greeks,  believe  in  the  deadly  love  of  spectral  women  of  the  wild 
wood  :  when  we  remember  how  Bulgarians  and  French  peasants, 
like  Ahts  and  Algonquins,  make  sun  and  moon  and  stars  living  and 
talkative  characters ;  we  are  near  understanding  the  origin  and 
diffusion  of  popular  tales.  They  are  results  of  the  play  of  savage 
reason  and  fancy,  in  the  effort  to  account  lor  the  relations  of  men 
and  of  the  universe.  Add  to  this  the  probability  that  the  higher 
myths  are  the  popular  tales  elaborated,  humanized,  and  purified  by 
later  priests  and  poets,  and  it  is  not  hard  to  understand  the  uni¬ 
versal  community  in  these  primitive  legends.  They  resemble  each 
other  everywhere,  because  they  spring  from  the  minds  of  savage 
men,  and  because  all  men  in  the  savage  state  are  very  much  alike. 
Their  growth  is  an  historical  process,  and  may  be  historically 
traced  ;  and  they,  in  turn,  offer  abundant  material  to  the  student 
of  the  history  of  men. 


THE  QUEEN’S  ENGLISH  IN  THE  WARS. 

ADDISON,  in  an  amusing  number  of  the  Spectator,  complains 
of  the  difficulty  he  finds  in  understanding  the  news  of  the 
war.  He  hears  that  a  siege  is  going  on,  he  reads  each  mail  as  it 
comes  in,  but  he  is  so  bewildered  by  the  inexplicable  difficulties 
that  he  meets  with  in  the  narrative,  that  he  scarce  knows  which 
side  has  the  better  of  it  till  he  is  informed  by  the  Tower  guns  that 
the  place  has  surrendered.  He  thiuks  that  the  generals  ought  to  be 
provided  with  secretaries  to  tell  their  story  for  them  in  plain 
English,  and  to  let  us  know  in  the  mother-tongue  what  it  is  our 
brave  countrymen  are  about.  For  our  commanders,  ho  says,  lose 
half  their  praise  and  our  people  half  their  joy  by  means  of  those  ] 


hard  words  and  dark  expressions  in  which  our  newspapers 
do  so  much  abound.  He  had  often  seen  many  a  prudent 
citizen,  after  having  read  every  article,  inquire  of  his  next 
neighbour  what  news  the  mail  had  brought.  lie  describes 
how  a  father  received  from  his  son,  who  was  an  officer  in 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  army,  a  letter  written  in  this  high- 
flown  style.  The  poor  gentleman  could  make  nothing  of  it, 
and  so  took  it  to  the  curate  of  the  parish  to  see  whether  his  learn¬ 
ing  could  decipher  it.  But  he,  upon  the  reading  of  it,  being  vexed 
to  see  anything  he  could  not  understand,  fell  into  a  kind  of 
passion,  and  told  him  that  his  son  had  sent  him  a  letter  that  was 
neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  good  red  herring.  And  yet  many  of  the  ex¬ 
pressions  that  Addison  finds  fault  with  seem  simple  enough  to  us. 
“  The  Black  Prince,”  he  writes,  “  passed  many  a  river  without 
the  help  of  pontoons,  and  filled  a  ditch  with  faggots  as  successfully 
as  the  generals  of  our  time  do  it  with  fascines.”  So  strange,  never¬ 
theless,  was  the  language  in  which  the  affairs  of  war  were 
described  that  it  would  be  impossible,  he  maintains,  for  one  of  the 
great-grandfathers  of  the  men  of  that  generation  to  know  what 
his  posterity  had  been  doing  were  he  to  read  their  exploits  in  a 
modern  newspaper. 

We  could  wish,  as  we  read  the  war  news  of  our  time,  that  Our 
Special  Correspondents  would  content  themselves  with  merely 
writing  about  pontoons  and  fascines.  But,  when  we  reflect  on  the 
degree  to  which  their  despatches  are,  as  it  were,  inflated  with 
paragraphs,  and  their  paragraphs  with  words,  the  image  runs  in 
our  mind  of  a  vast  train  of  pontoons  dragging  its  slow  way  across 
some  waste.  In  like  manner,  when  we  reflect  that  too  often  these 
writings  are  but  so  much  worthless  material,  used  to  fill  up  an 
empty  space,  we  are  induced  to  look  upon  them  as  nothing  but 
fascines.  Among  all  the  Correspondents  of  the  different  news¬ 
papers  there  is,  perhaps,  no  better  hand  at  this  pontoon  and 
fascine  work  than  the  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  News  vTko  has 
alrea<  y  sent  us  two  vast  despatches  from  India.  We  are  not 
speaking  of  the  news  he  sends  by  telegraph,  but  of  the  four  or  live 
columns  which  each  mail  brings  us  from  his  fluent  pen.  By 
November  6  he  had  reached  Lahore,  having  first  gone  to  Simla. 
The  war  had  not  begun  by  that  time,  and  he  was  still  some  con¬ 
siderable  distance  from  Afghanistan.  Nevertheless  he  has  managed 
to  give  us  a  longer  account  of  his  adventures  than  Caesar 
gave  of  his  two  expeditions  to  Britain.  We  speak  advisedly,  for 
we  have  taken  the  trouble  to  compare  the  two  narratives.  We  do 
not  seem  to  be  much  aided  in  our  comprehension  of  the  Afghan 
war  by  learning  that  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  has  been  sent  out 
to  describe  it  made  his  departure  from  Simla  in  a  phaeton  which 
is  kept  for  the  use  of  the  Viceroy,  nor  is  the  case  improved  when 
in  the  next  line  we  find  that  the  phaeton  was  “  a  halo  of  spurious 
grandeur.”  But  people  who  read  with  interest  a  minute  account 
of  the  sea-sickness  under  which  a  Princess  has  suffered  may,  for  all 
we  know,  care  to  learn  how  a  writer  whose  name  they  do  not 
even  know  left  Simla  nearly  a  month  ago.  To  be  sure,  if  we  are 
to  be  told  how  every  one  of  the  thousands  and  thousands  who  are 
pouring  into  Afghanistan  left  each  of  their  halting-places,  the  war 
will  have  been  over  many  a  year  before  we  have  followed  the 
course  of  the  last  soldier.  We  shall  have  in  that  case  this 
comfort,  however — that,  if  the  age  of  universal  peace  is  at  last 
going  to  begin,  we  shall  have  plenty  of  interesting  war  news 
to  last  us  for  our 'old  age.  But  while  we  follow  a  Correspondent 
in  tV  narrative  of  his  adventures,  we  may  with  some  reason 
ask  Lnau  he  shall  not  bewilder  our  brains  more  than  the  necessity 
of  the  case  requires.  No  doubt  it  is  no  easy  matter  for  a  civilian 
to  understand  military  matters.  The  great  Gibbon  himself  tells  us 
how  his  few  years’  service  in  the  Militia  rendered  him  much  fitter 
to  write  the  history  of  the  Roman  wars.  People  who  have  not 
served  in  the  Militia  must  not  expect  to  be  able  without  some 
effort  to  understand  the  history  of  the  Afghan  campaign.  They 
must  be  prepared,  as  Addison's  gentleman  took  his  son’s  letter 
to  the  curate  of  the  parish,  to  take  their  Daily  Neics  to  any 
half-pay  officer  who  may  happen  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood. 
But  what  would  the  Uncle  Toby  and  Corporal  Trim  of  our  time 
say  if  we  were  to  go  before  them  with  such  a  sentence  as  the 
following  ? — 

In  the  latter  event,  that  the  decision  be  communicated  to  the  military 
authorities,  and  that  the  injunction  once  laid  upon  these  that  they  are  to 
undertake  the  task  of  beating  into  submission  our  friend  the  enemy,  the  full 
responsibility  for  doing  this  handsomely  should  vest  in  them,  while  until 
the  hard-pressed  enemy  finds  himself  forced  to  ask  for  terms,  the  civilian 
clement  ought,  quoud  hostilities  and  their  connecting  incidents,  to  efface 
itself  as  much  as  possible,  realizing  that  the  raison  d'etre  of  a  military 
organization  and  of  an  army  is  to  do  the  lighting  part  of  the  business,  and 
they  are  likely  to  succeed  all  the  better,  just  in  proportion  as  they  arc  left 
alone  to  do  work  which  is  exclusivcl}'  technical  and  professional. 

What  are  pontoons  and  fascines  compared  with  such  a  paragraph 
as  this  ?  Why  should  a  man  go  all  the  way  to  Simla  to 
write  it?  Why  could  he  not  have  written  it  just  as  well  at 
home?  An  Eton  boy,  as  the  story  ran,  being  asked  to  explain 
how  it  was  that  the  days  were  longer  in  summer  than  in  winter, 
answered  that  heat  expanded  everything  and  so  expanded  the  days. 
Can  it  be  the  case  that  heat  expands  sentences  also,  and  that  a  degree 
of  inflation  can  bo  attained  in  India  which  is  scarcely  possible  in 
Fleet  Street?  We  do  not  deny  that  there  is  a  meaning  to  be  got 
out  of  this  vast  and  wandering  paragraph  by  those  who  take  tho 
trouble  to  go  through  it  two  or  three  times.  Nevertheless, 
Addison’s  prudent  citizen,  after  reading  it,  might  well  shake  his 
head  over  it  and  ask  his  neighbour  wjmt  news  the  mail  had 
brought. 

We  have  strung  together  a  few  of  the  passages  in  which  this 
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Correspondent  is  at  his  iinest.  The  whole  country  is,  by  this  time 
so  used  to  everything  extravagant  in  writing  that  without  doubt 
most  of  the  readers  of  the  Daily  Reivs  have  read  his  letters  with 
the  utmost  gravity,  and  have  never  for  a  moment  suspected  how 
huge  was  the  pile  of  rubbish  that  he  had  heaped  up  before  them, 
and  how  few  were  the  pearls  he  had  scattered  over  it.  Honest 
T’luellen  is  not  the  only  one  who  has  been  taken  in  when  a 
man  has  “  uttered  as  brave  words  at  the  bridge  as  you  shall 
see  in  a  summer's  day.”  Nevertheless,  even  if  we  have  been 
imposed  upon  by  the  first  reading,  and  have  laid  the  news¬ 
paper  down  with  the  impression  that  we  have  understood  what 
we  have  read,  and  havo  read  what  was  worth  reading,  a  second 
perusal  may,  perhaps,  open  our  eyes.  Did  you,  we  should 
like  to  ask  some  reader  of  the  paper,  really  understand  the 
writer  when  he  described  “  a  horse-boy  who  perches  miscel¬ 
laneously  on  any  casual  excrescence  in  the  hind  part  of  the 
vehicle  ”  ?  Can  you  follow  his  metaphors  when  he  writes 
of  “  the  red-tape  of  the  recondite  departments  through  which 
the  simplest  requirements  must  filter  ”  ?  Have  you  a  clear 
notion  of  what  he  means  when  he  tells  you  of  “  a  sumptuous 
pile,  the  pride  (mingled  with  nervousness)  of  a  brilliant 
and  efficient  Public  Works  Department”?  What  is  the 
sense  that  your  mind  gets  out  of  such  sentences  as  the 
following  ? — “  I  am  absorbing  time  the  outcome  of  which 
otherwise  employed  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  the  condign  punish¬ 
ment  of  the  Ameer.”  “  The  ideal  division  of  ruling  labour  is  that 
the  civilians  should  conduct  negotiations,”  &c.  “  The  strategic 
precedents  of  the  past  are  being  in  initials  followed.”  “  Its 
functions  are  exclusively  auxiliary  to  the  field  and  hospital  pro¬ 
fessional  functions  of  the  surgeons,  and  take  little,  if  any,  cogni¬ 
zance  of  what  may  be  called  the  collateral  duties  which  are 
fulfilled  at  home  by  the  Army  Hospital  Corps.”  There  has  been, 
no  doubt,  some  ad vauce  in  education  since  Addison’s  time;  but 
even  now  it  is  surely  too  much  to  expect  that  a  prudent  citizen 
can  make  much  out  of  “  a  total  bouleversement  of  the  initial  dis¬ 
positions,”  “  the  whole  olla  podrida  of  military  appliances,”  and  of 
“a  break- of  gauge  that  had  been  hustled  into  well-merited  limbo.” 
And  yet  these  phrases  are  all  found  within  twelve  lines.  When 
the  Correspondent  describes  how  “  the  jaggedness  of  a  knife-like 
ridge  was  toned  down  by  the  wealth  of  foliage  clinging  to  its 
edge,”  we  ought  not  to  be  so  much  surprised,  for  there  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  such  descriptions  in  the  novel-writers  of  the  day.  But  a 
protest  might  fairly  be  raised  when  the  dogs  of  a  certain  town  are 
described  as  wandering  limping  about  as  if  tired  of  their  aimless 
flaccid  lives.  When  we  come  to  read  of  the  aimless  flaccid  life  of 
a  limping  dog  that  wanders,  we  may,  to  use  Our  Special  Correspon¬ 
dent's  own  words,  exclaim,  “  the  keen  edge  of  bewildered  surprise 
has  hardly  begun  to  be  blunted  by  consuetude.” 

We  have  this  to  be  thankful  for.  Big  though  his  words  are,  he 
might  have  used  still  bigger.  A  story  is  told  of  a  leading  Baptist 
minister  who  was  engaged  to  preach  a  sermon  in  a  country  chapel. 
The  congregation,  he  was  informed,  was  a  poor  one,  and  so  could 
not  pay  him  more  than  a  guinea  and  a  half.  At  the  end  of  the 
service  the  elders  were  congratulating  him  on  his  eloquence.  “  Do 
you  call  that  an  eloquent  sermon?”  he  scornfully  replied.  “I 
should  just  like  you  to  hear  my  three-guinea  one.”  In  like 
manner  we  could  conceive  the  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  Nexos 
exclaiming,  “  Do  you  call  those  big  words  ?  I  should  like  you  to 
see  the  bigness  my  words  would  reach  if  I  were  once  appointed 
Correspondent  to  the  Daily  Telegraph Whatever  may  be  the 
result  of  the  war,  whether  a  scientific  frontier  is  gained  or  not, 
the  Queen’s  English,  we  fear,  will  have  greatly  the  worst  of  it. 


THE  ABBE  MARTIN’S  REJOINDER. 

fJOME  months  ago  the  Abbe  Martin  contributed  to  the  Xine- 
O  teenth  Century  an  article  on  Ritualism,  which  was  noticed  at  1 
the  time  in  our  columns.  lie  has  since  written  another  in  the 
Contemporary  Review  under  the  title  of  “  What  Hinders 
Ritualists  from  becoming  Roman  Catholics,”  conceived  in  a 
different  and  far  more  controversial  spirit — so  different  indeed  as 
to  have  not  unnaturally  suggested  to  his  critics  the  notion  that  it 
was  a  palinode,  urged  or  exacted  by  authority,  of  the  too  favour¬ 
able  estimate  previously  expressed.  He  assures  us  it  was  not  so, 
and  of  course  his  word  must  be  taken  on  a  point  of  which  he 
alone  can  have  any  certain  knowledge,  but  the  fact  remains  of  a 
conspicuous  divergence  of  tone  between  the  two  papers,  however 
it  may  be  explained.  Two  replies  to  the  second  of  them  havo 
appeared  in  the  Contemporary,  from  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Dr.  Little- 
dale,  to  which  the  Abbe  offers  a  “  Rejoinder  ”  in  the  current 
number  of  the  same  magazine.  It  is  not  nearly  such  pleasant 
reading  as  his  first  article,  partly  from  its  directly  controversial 
character,  but  still  more  from  what  may  be  called  its  scrappy 
style.  There  is  no  one  sustained  and  continuous  line  of 
argument,  but  we  have  a  series  of  hits  now  at  one  of 
his  antagonists,  now  at  the  other,  while  here  and  there 
successive  pages  are  devoted  to  maintaining  the  ordinary 
plea  for  the  Roman  Catholic  position  as  opposed  to  the  Protestant 
or  the  Anglican.  It  is  a  kind  of  three-cornered  duel  in  which  the 
rival  combatants  deal  heavy  strokes  without  ever  seeming  to  come 
into  close  contact  with  each  other.  We  are  not  blaming  the  Abbe 
for  this.  It  was  of  course  impossible  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
article  to  traverse  the  ground  occupied  by  both,  or  perhaps  by 
ciihjr,  of  his  antagonists.  Nor  is  Mr.  Gladstone's  paper  a  very 


easy  one  to  grapple  with.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  never  so  happy  in  his 
literary  as  in  his  oratorical  efforts,  and  his  “  Study  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,”  as  the  Abbe  calls  it,  is  not  a  very  happy  specimen  of  his  literary 
style.  It  is  somewhat  heavy,  inconsecutive,  and  at  times  obscure, 
and  it  hardly  professes  to  deal  directly  with  the  particular  question 
raised  by  the  Abbe  Martin  in  his  second  article.  Dr.  Littledale  on 
the  other  hand  does  address  himself  very  directly  to  the  issue  thus 
raised,  and  makes  a  great  many  points  which  the  Abbe  for  the 
most  part  leaves  untouched  in  his  rejoinder.  It  is  rather  a  pity 
that  he  has  not  given  us  a  connected  estimate  of  the  Reformation 
from  his  own  point  of  view,  instead  of  stringing  together  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  denunciatory  extracts  from  Ritualist  writers,  chiefly  from  the 
Church  Review— a  weekly  publication  which  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  totally  distinct  Church  Quarterly  Review ,  and  which  is 
apparently  given  to  indulging  in  strong  language,  though  it  is 
not  always  clear  whether  the  passages  cited  are  from  leading 
articles  or  from  the  letters  of  correspondents. 

We  have  another  remark  to  make  on  the  Abbe’s  use  of  these 
extracts,  which  illustrates  a  characteristic  defect  of  his  method  of 
controversy,  in  his  failure  to  grasp  the  exact  point  of  the  statement 
or  argument  he  is  criticizing.  Not  only  is  there  a  broad  distinc¬ 
tion  as  he  admits,  though  he  seems  hardly  to  realize  the  full  force 
of  the  admission,  between  the  merits  of  the  Reformation,  as  a 
whole,  and  the  personal  character  and  motives  of  the  particular 
agents  by  whom  it  was  brought  about ;  but  there  is  also  an 
ambiguity  in  the  use  of  the  term  “  Reformers.”  If  Dr.  Littledale 
and  others  have  spoken  strongly  against  “  the  Reformation  ”  and 
“  the  Reformers,”  it  is  hecessary  to  inquire  in  what  precise  sense 
they  employ  the  words  before  proceeding  to  argue  from  them. 
Now  there  is  one  marked  peculiarity  of  the  English  as  distinct 
from  the  Continental  or  the  Scotch  Reformation  ;  it  was  more  a 
political  than  a  religious  movement.  To  affirm  this  is  not  to  deny 
that  there  were  underlying  causes,  moral  and  religious;  still  less  is 
it  to  imply  that  the  ultimate  result,  as  exhibited  in  the  English 
Church,  may  not  be  preferable  to  the  Protestantism  of  Scotland 
or  Germany;  that  is  another  question.  But  it  is  a  fact,  so 
patent  on  the  surface  of  history  as  to  be  noticed  by  writers 
of  the  most  opposite  schools  of  thought,  that  the  Reformation 
in  England  was  in  its  origin  and  actual  progress  a  royal  and  aris¬ 
tocratic  procedure  effected  from  above,  and  not,  as  elsewhere,  a 
popular  movement  from  below ;  it  was  more  the  work  of  princes 
and  statesmen  than  of  priests.  And  it  follows  that  the  part  played 
in  it  by  the  “Reformers” — a  name  usually  appropriated  to  the 
leading  Protestant  divines  of  the  sixteenth  century — was  a 
different  and  less  honourable  one  here  than  elsewhere.  It  is  thus 
quite  possible  for  a  warm  admirer  of  Luther  or  Calvin  or  John 
Knox  to  have  little  respect  for  the  Elizabethan  or  Edwardian 
bishops ;  Dr.  Littledale’s  account  e.g.  of  Cranmer,  if  it  is  more 
violently  worded,  is  hardly  more  unfavourable  than  Macaulay’s. 
But  the  strong  passages  cited  by  the  Abbe  Martin,  whatever  be 
their  value  in  other  respects,  all  refer  apparently  to  the  details  or 
agents  of  the  English  Reformation,  and  hardly  touch  the  broader 
issue  raised  by  Mr.  Gladstone  as  to  the  relative  merits,  ethical  and 
religious,  of  the  Reformed  and  Roman  Catholic  systems  of  belief 
considered  in  themselves.  When  again  Mr.  Gladstone  meets  the 
Abbe's  appeal  to  the  Ritualists  by  pointing  to  the  Greeks  and 
Russians,  who  are  at  least  equally  near  the  Latin  communion  in 
doctrinal  sympathy,  and  yet  hardly  ever  pass  over  to  it,  his  reply 
betrays  the  same  sort  of  ignoratio  elenchi.  It  virtually  comes 
to  saying  that  the  ecclesiastical  position  of  the  Greek 
Church  is  much  better  than  the  Anglican  ;  but  that  is 
another  matter.  The  doctrinal  approximation  of  the  Ritual¬ 
ists  was  the  ground  he  had  urged  for  their  conversion,  and 
he  is  so  far  from  denying  this  close  approximation  in  the 
case  of  the  Easterns  that  lie  exaggerates  it.  Eor  the  Bonn  Con¬ 
ferences,  so  far  from  leading  the  Greeks  and  Russians  to  recognize 
that  there  was  no  difference  between  themselves  and  the  Latin 
Church  about  the  Filiuque,  as  he  says,  broke  down  mainly  through 
the  difficulty  of  coming  to  any  satisfactory  understanding  on  the 
subject.  Moreover  it  is  not  very  obvious  on  his  own  showing  how 
the  ecclesiastical  position  of  the  Greeks  is  so  much  better  than 
that  of  the  Ritualists,  for  one  point  on  which  both  alike  are  repre¬ 
sented  as  differing  from  Rome  is  “  the  supreme  jurisdiction  and 
infallibility  of  the  Pope,”  which,  if  true  at  all,  must  surely  be  a 
fundamental  truth  affecting  or  rather  constituting  the  very  basis 
of  the  faith  and  of  the  essential  organization  of  the  Church. 

The  Abbe  enlivens  his  argument  by  occasional  obiter  dicta  about 
matters  of  fact,  which  are  sufficiently  startling,  but  are  assumed 
to  be  too  obvious  to  require  any  semblance  of  proof ;  at  all  events 
none  is  attempted.  Thus  after  dwelling  on  the  doubtfulness  of 
Anglican  Orders,  as  shown  from  the  careless  administration  of 
baptism,  he  adds: — “  This  fact  is,  indeed,  so  patent  that  for  the  last 
two  years  we  have  heard  often  of  Anglican  priests  who  have  sought 
ordination  elsewhere."  Where  he  has  heard  this  remarkable  piece  of 
news, or  where  the  priests  in  question  can  have  sought — and, as  we  are 
left  to  infer,  obtained — this  supplementary  ordination,  is  not  ex¬ 
plained  ;  indeed  it  would  seem  from  a  still  more  puzzling  announce¬ 
ment  on  the  next  page  that  they  could  not  explain  themselves. 

“  What,  in  fact,  are  the  Ritualists  doing?  They  are  living  in 
daily  contact  with  men  whom  they  know  to  be  heretics,  and  ivhom 
they  treat  as  such.  They  are  contenting  themselves  with  Orders 
which  they  know  are  regarded  as  dubious,  which  they  themselves 
believe  to  be  so  ;  or  they  go  elsewhere  seeking  contraband  Orders 
from  they  know  not  what  bishop  or  what  sect."  It  is  hardly  neces- 
siry  to  ask,  “Is  conduct  like  this  logical?”  or,  we  may  add| 
honest.  But  we  may  fairly  ask  the  writer  whether  he  expects  these 
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marvellous  revelations  to  be  received  on  his  own  ipse  dixit.  It  is 
the  only  evidence  he  offers.  There  is  another  curious  passage 
about  historical  facts  on  which  we  should  like  to  ask  him  a  ques¬ 
tion.  Cardinal  Manning  once  said  that  the  appeal  to  history  is  a 
heresy  and  treason,  and  the  Abbe  quotes,  amplities,  and  endorses 
the  statement,  and  expends  some  pages  in  defending  it..  “  A 
Catholic,”  he  tells  us,  “  who  should  adhere  to  the  testimony 
of  history,  when  it  appears  to  contradict  the  Church,  and 
should  do  this  deliberately  and  knowingly,  would  cease  to 
belong  to  the  Church.  He  would  be  no  longer  a  Catholic,  for  he 
would  be  guilty,  not  merely  of  treason  and  heresy,  but  of  apo¬ 
stasy.”  And  he  goes  on  to  illustrate  the  futility  of  “  these  appeals 
to  history  ”  from  the  opposite  views  taken  by  Mr.  Freeman  and 
Mr.  Froude  of  the  character  of  Becket.  No  doubt  there  is  ample 
room  for  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  characters,  and  inter¬ 
dependence  of  events,  sometimes  even,  though  much  seldomer, 
as  to  the  bare  facts  of  history.  But  does  the  Abbe  mean  to 
deny  that  there  are  many  historical  facts  which  it  would  be  as 
irrational  to  question  as  it  would  be  c.y.  to  question  the  existence 
of  Julius  Caesar  or  Queen  Elizabeth  P  If  he  does  mean  this  lie 
would  do  well  to  reflect  that  Christianity  is  an  historical  religion,  and 
that  the  Pyrrhonism  which  may  be  useful  in  Ultramontane  contro¬ 
versy  is  equally  available  against  the  primary  evidences  of  Revela- 
tion.  If  he  does  not  mean  it,  we  should  like  to  ask  him  what  “  a 
■Catholic  ”  is  to  do  who  feels  convinced — as  the  experience  of  the 
last  few  years  proves  many  Roman  Catholics  to  be  convinced — 
that  “  the  testimony  of  history  appears  to  contradict,”  and  does 
contradict,  the  Vatican  dogma  of  papal  infallibility  ?  It  is 
for  instance  a  fact,  demonstrated  on  the  most  unimpeachable  Roman 
Catholic  testimony,  that  Honorius  officially  declared  the 
Monothelite  heresy  to  be  an  open  question,  and  was  anathematized 
by  three  Ecumenical  Councils  for  doing  so.  It  is  a  fact  similarly 
established  that  a  later  Pope  officially  declared  the  Oopernican 
system  to  be  false  and  erroneous.  Is  a  Catholic  who  “  adheres  to 
the  testimony  of  history”  on  these  points  “guilty  ot  treason, 
heresy,  and  apostasy,”  and  bound,  if  he  desires  to  continue  a 
Catholic,  to  say,  “  So  much  the  worse  for  the  facts  ”  ?  Dr.  Little- 
dale's  assertion  that  “  the  Papal  claims  have  absolutely  no  other 
basis”  than  the  False  Decretals  may  be  allowed  to  be  too  sweeping. 
The  Isidorian  forgery  formalized  pretensions  which  had,  to  a  great 
extent,  been  already  put  forward,  but  it  both  enlarged  and 
materially  aided  to  fix  and  establish  them.  And  when  the  Abbe 
says,  “  It  was  not  Decretals  in  hand  that  the  Popes  took  possession 
of  the  government  of  the  Catholic  world,”  he  should  remember 
that  the  Decretals  supervened  on  a  long  line  of  previous  Roman 
forgeries,  and  that  it  certainly  was  “  decretals  in  hand  ”  that  the 
Pope3  retained  and  extended  the  jurisdiction  which  those  earlier 
fabrications  had  helped  them  to  acquire.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
carry  on  an  historical  argument  with  a  writer  who  gravely  speaks 
of  the  Vatican  dogma  as  “formerly  denied,  or  rather  disputed  by 
some  few,  but  affirmed  [he  apparently  means  always  affirmed]  by 
the  great  majority  of  Catholics,”  and  of  its  definition  as  strictly 
analogous  to  the  definitions  of  the  four  first  Ecumenical  Councils. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  paper  the  writer  does  undertake  to  meet 
three  distinct  allegations  of  his  opponents — as  to  the  greater  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Pagan  Renaissance  in  Catholic  countries,  the  greater 
hold  of  Christianity  on  the  upper  and  middle  classes  in  England, 
and  the  higher  intellectual  and  social  status  of  the  English  clergy. 
His  reply  virtually  admits  the  alleged  facts,  but  proceeds  to  give  a 
plausible  account  of  them  from  his  own  point  of  view,  which  how¬ 
ever  owes  much  of  its  plausibility  to  leaving  many  important 
elements  of  the  case  out  of  consideration.  Into  that  omission 
however  we  have  no  room  to  enter  here.  Still  less  can  we  enter 
on  the  vast  question  of  the  relative  claims  of  liberty  and  authority 
which  the  Abbe  has  compressed  into  two  of  his  closing  pages,  but 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  exhausted.  We  must  observe  however 
that  if  he  means  to  deny  that  the  reconstitution  of  the  French 
Church  under  the  Concordat  of  Pius  VII.  with  Napoleon  was  the 
most  high-handed  and  autocratic  act — whatever  may  have  been  its 
motives  or  excuse — ever  attempted  by  any  Pope,  at  least  up  to 
the  time  of  Pius  IX.,  he  cannot  expect  those  who  “  adhere 
to  the  testimony  of  history  ”  to  agree  with  him.  The  late  Bishop 
Thirlwall,  a  studiously  cold  and  impartial  critic,  speaks  quite  as 
decidedly  on  that  point  as  Dr.  Littledale.  Nor  can  anything  be 
more  unsatisfactory  than  the  somewhat  angry  reply — which  is 
really  no  reply  at  all — given  in  a  short  note  to  the  allegations 
made  over  and  over  again  on  what  looks  like  the  clearest  evidence 
as  to  the  practical  enslavement  of  the  French  and  Belgian  priest¬ 
hood,  if  not  of  the  “  Angle-Roman  ”  clergy  also,  by  their  depri¬ 
vation  of  all  canonical  rights.  The  Abbe's  first  paper  showed  that 
he  was  not  altogether  unconscious  of  the  evils  of  this  state  of 
things  himself.  He  may  be  very  sure  that  he  would  be  doing  a 
better  service  to  his  Church  by  seeking  to  remedy  than  by  at¬ 
tempting  to  extenuate  or  conceal  it. 


UNIVERSITY  SENTIMENT  IN  ENGLAND  AND  GERMANY. 

IT  is  commonly  said  that  most  educated  men,  in  looking  back  on 
their  University  life,  will  feel  that  the  positive  knowledge 
which  they  acquired  forms  only  a  small  part  of  their  obligations 
to  it.  To  a  studious  man,  what  he  learned  at  college  is  very  soon 
outweighed  by  what  he  learns  afterwards ;  and  even  in  the  strictly 
scientific  sphere  it  is  the  habit  of  mind  and  method  of  work,  and 
not  the  amount  of  information  collected,  for  which  he  will  thank 


his  University  training.  The  mass  of  University  men  are  by  no 
means  studious,  and  learn  little  or  nothing  at  college  ;  but  it  is  a 
commonplace  to  say  that  they  are  nevertheless  a  great  deal  the 
better  for  having  gone  there.  Opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  exact 
value  of  the  cast  of  mind  and  manner  formed  at  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge,  but  nearly  everybody  admits  that  it  has  a  value,  and  that  a 
man  is  happier  and  more  likely  to  take  a  good  position  in  the  world 
for  sharing  in  it.  The  tone  or  spirit  which,.  speaking  roughly, 
marks  a  University  man,  is  felt  to  be  more  desirable  than  the  tone 
or  spirit  which  marks  either  the  uneducated  commercial  or  the  un¬ 
educated  fashionable  class.  And  this  distinction  does  not  hold  good 
for  England  only.  Nowhere  is  the  line  between  the  Studirter  and 
the  nicht  Studirter  more  clearly  drawn  than  in  Germany.  Nowhere 
does  a  man  who  has  had  a  University  education  pride  himself 
more  on  it,  and  feel  more  distinctly  that  it  cuts  him  off  both  from 
the  Junker  on  the  one  hand  and  from  the  Philistcr  on  the  other. 
But  the  particular  shape  and  colour  which  his  feeling  takes  differ 
considerably  from  the  mode  of  English  sentiment  on  the  same 
subject.  The  books  which  treat  of  German  Universities  hardly 
touch  on  this  side  of  the  question  at  all;  but  the  following  state¬ 
ment  of  some  of  the  points  of  contrast  between  English  and 
German  feeling  in  this  particular  will  perhaps  be  recognized  as 
true  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  both. 

The  most  characteristic  feature  in  a  German  University  which 
strikes  an  observer  first  coming  from  England  is  its  perfect 
freedom.  The  German  student  chooses  his  own  lodgings,  gets 
up  or  lies  in  bed,  goes  to  lecture  or  does  not  go  to  lecture, 
eats  and  drinks,  works  and  plays,  exactly  as  he  pleases.  Morning- 
chapels,  Sunday  chapels,  compulsory  lectures,  dinners  in  hall, 
proctors,  tutors,  masters,  and  bulldogs  are  institutions  which  can 
only  be  made  intelligible  to  him  bv  long  and  elaborate  explana¬ 
tion.  He  prides  himself  on  his  “  Lernfreiheit  ”  as  much  as  the 
Professor  does  on  his  “  Lehrfreiheit.”  lie  chooses,  out  of  a  large 
list  of  lectures  for  the  coming  “  Semester,”  those  which  suit  him, 
and  attends  them  or  not  as  he  likes.  This  freedom  would  seem 
anything  but  desirable  to  the  mass  of  English  parents,  and  there 
are  Germans  whose  opinion  is  of  weight,  like  Dr.  Ddllinger,  who 
hold  that  it  is  carried  too  far.  It  is  curious,  however,  that  one  chief 
reason  he  gives  for  his  opinion  is  not  so  much  that  a  system  of  super¬ 
vision  such  as  prevails  in  England  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
student  as  that  it  would  save  the  parent  from  sleepless  nights  of 
anxiety.  But  the  great  body  of  University  opinion  in  Germany 
is  strongly  in  favour  of  keeping  things  as  they  are  ;  and  with  all 
this  freedom,  the  average  of  hard  workers  is  certainly  greater  there 
than  in  England.  But  the  important  point  to  be  here  noticed  is 
this.  The  German  student  comes  from  his  gymnasium,  where  he 
is  under  restraints  which  an  Etonian  would  not  find  at  all  to  his 
taste,  into  a  life  in  which  he  is  thoroughly  his  own  master ;  and 
on  leaving  the  University  he  passes  again  into  a  life  where,  from 
a  variety  of  causes,  some  social,  some  political,  and  some 
economical,  he  has  considerably  less  freedom  of  movement  than 
an  Englishman  of  the  corresponding  class.  The  University  career 
of  a  German  stands  therefore  as  the  oasis  of  freedom  in 
a  life  of  drill  and  hard  compulsory  work.  And  these  three  or  four 
years  of  liberty  come  just  at  the  time  of  life  when  liberty  is  most 
appreciated,  when  individuality  is  most  vigorous,  when  false 
restraint  is  most  ruinous,  when  the  character  and  mind  are  taking 
definite  shape,  and  when  the  need  and  capacity  for  enjoyment  are 
greatest.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  freedom  which  Dr.  Dollingor 
holds  to  be  an  evil,  and  which  would  frighten  away  most  English 
parents  from  sending  their  sons  to  the  Universities  at  all,  is  pre¬ 
cisely  what  gives  such  a  halo  to  the  German  students  recollections 
of  his  University  career.  And,  further,  the  liberty  of  choice 
which  the  German  has  iu  his  studies  causes  him  to  look  on  them 
with  a  genuine  liking.  At  all  events,  the  cases  are  very  numerous 
where  a  student  works  with  an  honest  enthusiasm  for  his  work 
and  is  not  ashamed  to  avow  it.  It  is  quite  an  accident  whether 
the  compulsory  work  done  by  a  man  of  intellectual  tastes  at  an 
English  University  interests  him  at  all.  In  many  cases  it  does 
not.  He  often  does  the  work  because  he  must,  and  he  would  have 
chosen  something  else  if  he  had  been  free  to  do  so.  What  he 
remembers  with  most  pleasure  is  the  intellectual  atmosphere  he 
lived  in,  and  the  leisure  he  had  for  pursuing  independently  his 
own  private  reading.  But  the  German  has  both  freedom  of  choice 
and  a  far  wider  range  of  choice  in  his  studies  ;  and  this,  if  he  be 
a  man  of  any  mind,  enhances  incalculably  the  interest  which  he 
takes  in  them. 

Another  important  element  in  the  German  student's  feeling  is 
his  personal  relation  to  the  Professor.  There  is  hardly  any  analogy 
to  this  iu  England.  One  or  two  men  there  may  be  at  English 
Universities  whose  “  influence  ”  is  of  decisive  weight  with  consider¬ 
able  numbers  of  those  within  its  reach  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is 
the  genius  of  the  place  and  not  the  personality  of  individuals 
which  shapes  character  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  One  of  several 
reasons  for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  great  names  in 
English  literature  and  science  are  not  commonly  found  among 
the  teaching  body  at  the  Universities.  Iu  Germany  they 
are.  The  Privatgelehrter,  the  scholar  living  on  his  own  means, 
is  rare  in  Germany  as  compared  with  England,  partly  because 
Germany  is  poorer,  and  partly  because  the  learned  German 
generally  holds  tli6  sound  opinion  that  his  independent  research 
gains  rather  than  loses  by  his  giving  up  a  part  of  his  time  to 
teaching.  The  German  student  is  consequently  brought  into 
contact  with  a  class  of  men  whom  in  England  he  would  only 
know  by  fame.  No  doubt  there  are  eminent  men  who  teach  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge;  but  the  mass  of  the  teaching  is  done  by 
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college  lecturers  and  coaches,  of  whom  it  would  be  ironical  to  say 
that  they  are  all  of  them  eminent  men.  A  few  years  ago  there 
were  lecturing'  side  by  side  at  Heidelberg — not  bv  any  means  one 
of  the  largest  Universities— Helmholtz,  Bunsen,  Kirchofl',  Zeller, 
Treitschke,  Vangerow,  and  Iviihne,  not  to  mention  others.  And, 
further,  the  absence  ot  collegiate  life,  and  of  any  disciplinary  re¬ 
lation  between  the  teacher  and  the  pupil,  makes  the  social  inter¬ 
course  between  the  two  free  and  independent  to  a  degree  unknown 
in  England.  .  No  more  ghastly  parody  of  society  as  it  should  be 
could  be  devised  by  human  ingenuity  than  the  entertainments 
given  by  the  head  ot  a  college  to  his  undergraduates.  The  host 
must  be  nothing  short  of  a  mjracle  of  social  tact  if  he  succeeds  iu 
putting  to  flight  the  incubus  of  stillness  and  boredom  which 
broods  over  the  scene.  In  Germany  a  tie  of  genuine  friendship 
and  comradeship  can  easily  grow  up  between  the  professor  and  the 
pupil  and  a  man  whose  reputation  extends  over  Europe  may  be 
seen  sitting  iu  a  beer-garden  over  a  pipe  and  a  glass  of  Wiener 
with  young  lellows  who  might  be  his  grandsons.  A  well-known 
German  historian,  now  dead,  once  tell  in  with  a  party  of  his 
pupils  in  a  wine-cellar.  Being  no  less  eminent  as  a  wine-critic 
than  as  an  historian,  he  took  the  opportunity  to  give  his  disciples  a 
dissertation  on  the  Rhenish  vintages,  and  wound  up  a  compre¬ 
hensive  discourse  with  the  words,  “  Now,  gentlemen,  having  bad 
the  theory,  let  us  proceed  to  the  practice.”  And  so  they  did. 
Some  years  later  one  of  the  party  said  of  the  deceased  sage,  “  That 
was  a  man  for  whom  we  would  have  done  anythin".” 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  German  student,  while 
getting  through,  on  the  average,  more  work  than  the  English 
student,  somehow  contrives  also  to  lead  a  more  jovial  life.  If  docu¬ 
mentary  illustration  of  this  is  wanted,  it  will  be  found  in  plenty 
by  opening  a  Commersbuch,  or  book  of  students’  songs.  The 
mournful  note  is  only  struck  wheu  the  time  comes  to  take  leave 
°J  tbe  University,  to  drink  the  last  glass  at  the  familiar  Kncipe,  to 
give  the  last  shake  of  the  hand  to  the  old  comrades,  and  then  to 
go  out  into  the  everyday  world  : — 

Sie  zogen  mit  gesenktem  Blick 

In  das  Pkilisterland  zuriick. 

This  is  certainly  not  the  tone  of  mind  in  which  a  man  quits 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  lor  his  journey  through  life.  Regrets  he 
may  have,  and  will  have,  if  his'eourse  at  college  has  been  at  all 
prosperous ;  but  he  will  feel  that  he  is  leaving  a  narrower  for  a 
wider  and  tuller  life,  that  he  is  shaking  oil  restraints  which  he  has 
outgrown,  that  he  is  about  to  face  ditiiculties  and  responsibilities 
for  which  he  is  ripe,  and  that,  even  if  he  is  going  into  harness  in 
London  or  the  country,  the  world  is  before  him, "and  not  behind 
him.  A  German  Beamter  has  left  more  of  the  world  behind  him 
at  the  University  than  he  finds  in  his  new  pursuits. 

A  foreigner,  it  is  true,  will  find  a  good  deal  to  criticize  in 
German  University  life.  But  the  things  he  is  inclined  to  find 
fault  with  will  hardly  be  admitted  to  be  defects  by  the  German, 
or,  if  they  are  allowed  to  be  so,  they  so  hang  together  with  the 
general  conditions  of  German  society  that  he  will  treat  them  as 
incidental  failings  which  cannot  be  cured  without  paying  an  alto¬ 
gether  disproportionate  price  for  their  removal.  And  the  feeling 
of  a  German  for  his  University,  like  that  of  an  Englishman  for  his,  is 
determined  by  its  good  sides,  by  the  happiness  he  has  enjoyed  there, 
by  the  means  which  it  has  put  into  his  hands  for  future  success  in 
life,  and  by  the  hold  which  it  has  got  on  his  imagination.  Iu 
anything  like  a  complete  comparison  of  the  relative  merits  of 
English  and  German  higher  education,  a  great  deal  would  have  to 
be  taken  into  account  which  can  here  be  ignored.  We  are  not  for 
the  present  concerned  to  show  that  one  is  better  or  worse  than  the 
other,  but  to  discriminate,  as  far  as  may  be,  between  the  kinds  of 
sentiment  which  they  severally  call  forth. 

And  there  are  many  points  in  which  an  Englishman  would  lose 
by  exchanging  his  college  experiences  for  those  of  a  German  Uni¬ 
versity.  .  They  are  localized  in  the  case  of  the  Englishman  in  one 
University,  and  thereby  gain  immensely  in  tenacity.  A  German 
divides  his  time  between  two,  three,  or  four  Universities,  and 
what  he  may  gain  in  the  way  of  a  wider  range  of  teaching,  he  pays 
for  by  the  loss  of  steady  associations  and  prolonged  friendships. 
In  England  the  student — leaving  the  very  exceptional  cases  out  of 
account  in  which  he  goes  to  both— spends  his  three  or  four  years 
at  one  of  the  two  great  Universities.  He  also,  except  in  the  un¬ 
usual  instance  of  migration,  spends  it  at  the  same  college.  He 
sacrifices,  it  is  true,  a  certain  amount  of  freedom,  which,  consider¬ 
ing  the  late  development  of  Englishmen,  he  would  hardly  know 
what  to  do  with  even  if  he  had  it ;  but,  in  return  for  “this,  he 
lives  in  an  atmosphere  which  is  certainly  calculated  far  more  than 
that  of  a  German  University  to  promote  the  social  virtues  and 
graces.  The  loyal  feeling  with  which  an  Englishman  looks  back 
on  his  old  college,  rich  with  so  many  concentrated  associations,  i3 
ot  another  quality  than  that  which  he  would  experience  if — which 
would  be  about  the  nearest  parallel  in  England  to  the  German 
practice — he  were  a  non-coil  egiate  student  for  a  year  both  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  then  wound  up  with  a  year  and  a 
half  at  University  College,  London.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
German  habit  has  its  advantages  it  intellectual  development  only 
is  had  in  sight.  But  it  is  incompatible  with  the  collegiate  system ; 
and  to  the  collegiate  system,  as  many  will  think,  the  best  results 
and  the  happiest  memories  of  English  University  education  are  due. 

It  is  at  all  events  the  colleges,  and  the  etiect  that  college  life 
has  upon  character,  that  most  impress  foreign  observers.  These 
vrll  often  rate  the  intellectual  work  done  at  English  Universities 
lower  than  we  do  ourselves,  and  lower  perhaps  than  it  deserves; 
but  they  agree  that,  as  a  training  in  all  that  constitutes  the  gentle¬ 


man  and  the  man  of  honour,  there  is  elsewhere  nothing  like  what 
these  institutions  offer.  Gentlemen  indeed  and  men  of  honour 
are  to  bo  found  in  Germany  as  well  as  here;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  they  are  formed  at  a  German  University,  whether  thev  are 
in  any  sense  a  direct  product  of  the  life  which  the  student  there 
leads.  Nothing  probably  so  tends  tokeep  up  the  standardof  character 
throughout  this  country,  and  to  make  the  ideal  of  life  a  liberal  and 
humane  as  well  as  a  strict  one,  as  do  our  English  Universities.  A 
German  is  saved  by  his  University  life  from  the  narrow  horizon  of 
the  1  hilister ;  he  may  learn  more,  and  maybe  made  familiar  with  a 
larger  and  more  varied  range  of  subjects,  than  the  Englishman  ;  but 
he  does  not  escape  the  commonness  of  taste  and  perception  which 
mark  the  Phihster ;  or,  if  he  does,  he  owes  it  to  his  home  and  to 
the  society  he  has  been  brought  up  in.  The  English  Universities 
now  that  they  are  more  and  more  largely  frequented  by  the  middlo 
class,  are  efiecting  a  gradual  transformation  of  it.  How  many  of 
this  class  must  be  thankful  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  as  much  for 
what  they  unlearned  as  for  what  they  learned  there. 

It  is  another  question  how  far  the  increasing  educational  needs 
of  the  country  can  be  adequately  met  by  the  old  Universities,  and 
what  form  the  new  institutions  created  to  meet  these  wants  should 
take.  They  may  probably  have  to  be,  as  some  already  are, 
modelled  much  more  on  the  German  system  than  on  that  of  the 
old  Universities  in  England.  They  will  doubtless  do  good  work, 
only  it  will  not  be  the  same  work  as  that  done  by  Oxford  and' 
Cambridge. 


A  SUNDAY  BATH  AT  WHITECHAPEL. 

A  ^  ELL-KNOWN  J udge  of  fifty  years  since  used  to  relate, 
-tTL  among  his  experiences  as  a  junior  barrister,  how  once  on 
circuit  he  was  invited  to  spend  a  Sunday  with  two  excellent  and 
elderly  ladies,  his  relatives.  His  hostesses,  on  bidding  him  the 
Saturday  good-night,  mentioned  in  a  matter-of-course  way  that 
his  shaving-water  would  be  brought  up  immediately ;  and,  observ¬ 
ing  in  his  countenance  some  expression  of  perplexity,  added, 
severely,  “  J ohn,  you  cannot  shave  on  the  Sabbath.”  The  extreme 
limit  of  religious  scruple,  in  England  at  least,  would  not  now 
extend  to  such  a  prohibition  ;  nor  would  the  strictest  household 
requiie  the  Sunday  pudding  to  be  eaten  from  the  same  plate  as 
that  which  had  served  for  the  meat,  as  is  known  to  have  been  an 
occasional  detail  of  Sabbatic  ritual  about  a  century  ago.  The 
heads  of  families  who  insisted  on  these  austere  rules  were  sincere 
in  their  convictions  of  religious  duty  ;  and  the  same  sincerity  must 
be  allowed  to  characterize  their  modern  successors,  who  would 
smile  at  such  regulations,  even  while  they  are  advocating  others 
which  their  successors  in  turn  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  regard 
as  ol  binding  force.  The  prohibition  of  the  Sunday  bath  is,  if 
anything,  an  austerity  more  mortifying  to  the  civilized  flesh  than 
the  prohibition  of  the  Sunday  razor.  As  a  ceremonial  law  the 
latter  would  now  scarcely  be  regarded  as  burdensome ;  and  there 
is  a  certain  grotesqueness  in  the  hardship  of  substituting  for  the 
commandment  “  Thou  shalt  not  shave  ” — which  few  men  care  to 
break — the  ordinance  “  Thou  shalt  not  wash,”  which,  except  as 
regarded  face  and  hands,  was  held  during  the  reigns  of  the 
Georges  in  somewhat  general  observance.  The  Duke  of  St.  James, 
it  will  be  remembered,  created  quite  a  sensation  by  asking  for  a 
bath  at  the  coaching  inn  in  Holborn.  No  customer  had  ever 
before  been  known  to  make  such  a  requisition  at  the  “  Dragon 
with  Two  Tails  ”  ;  the  chambermaid  would  ask  the  waiter 
who  believed  the  gentleman  could  get  a  bath  at  the  “  Hummums,” 
while  the  ostler  in  his  turn  acutely  suspected  a  character  so 
eccentric  of  a  device  for  cheating  the  landlady.  We  do  not  hint 
that  members  of  the  junior  Bar  of  our  day  can  by  possibility  find 
themselves  guests  in  an  establishment  where  the  host  or  hostess 
confiscates  all  the  “  tubs  ”  on  Saturday  night,  and  locks  them  up 
out  of  harm’s  way  till  dawn  on  Monday.  It  is  probable  that  the 
most  pronounced  Sabbatarian  would  hesitate  at  such  a  barbarism 
in  private  life,  and  the  most  advanced  section  of  our  Ritualist  con¬ 
temporaries  has  not  yet  proposed  a  too  exact  return  to  certain  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  ascetic  rule  which  may  be  traced  amon"  the 
Christian  antiquities  of  monasticism. 

But  the  golden  rule  moves  slowly  in  its  recognized  application 
from  the  file  ot  private  households  to  the  life  of  the  community  ; 
and  in  no  respect  is  this  progress  more  sluggish  than  in  the  ritual 
ol  what,  in  order  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  an  offensive 
name,  wo  may  designate  as  Sabbatism.  The  very  strict  Sabbatist, 
who  will  not  use  his  own  carriage  or  horses  on  the  day  which  he 
calls  the  “  Sabbath,”  is  consistent  in  his  objection  to  the  Sunday 
cab,  omnibus,  or  train;  but  the  number  of  these  exceptionally 
ascetic  ceremonialists  is  small.  The  case  of  the  zealot  who,  refusing 
to  sanction  the  opening  of  a  public-house  or  a  little  shop  for  pro¬ 
visions  on  Sunday,  locks  the  doors  of  his  own  larder  and  cellars 
(including  the  cellaret),  and  puts  the  keys  in  his  pocket,  has 
never  yet,  so  far  as  we  have  heard,  been  met  with  in  practical 
experience ;  nor  are  we  aware  that  any  one,  however  stron" 
may  be  his  conscientious  convictions  against  the  public 
use  of  soap  and  water  on  Sunday,  has  held  it  an  obligation  of 
consistency  to  abstain  from  washing  himself.  There  may  be  happy 
places  on  this  earth,  or  even  within  the  four  seas,  where  the  air  is 
so  pure,  the  smoke  so  absolutely  infinitesimal,  dust  so  unknown  a 
phenomenon,  and  domestic  surroundings  so  spotless,  that  soap  is  a 
superfluity,  and  nothing  but  the  creases  distinguishes  the  linen 
which  is  received  by  the  laundress  from  that  which  she  returns; 
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but  we  fear  that  these  ethereal  abodes  of  the  blessed  are  not  to  be 
sought  within  sound  of  the  bells  of  Whitechapel  Church,  or  iu  the 
regions  about  Petticoat  Lane.  Just  to  the  eastward  of  that 
famous  lane,  known  in  polite  English  and  to  the  map-makers  as 
Middlesex  Street,  a  parallel  thoroughfare  called  Goulston  Street 
runs  northward  from  Whitechapel,  and  a  notice  at  its  corner  gives 
a  direction  to  certain  public  baths  established  about  thirty  years 
since  which  would  appear,  according  to  the  intention  of  their 
promoters,  to  have  been  available  for  use  during  some  hours  on 
Sunday  mornings  from  the  date  of  their  original  opening  by  the 
late  Prince  Consort.  The  reports  in  the  local  newspapers,  however, 
exhibit  some  discrepancies  in  reference  to  this  point,  and  it  is  not 
clear  whether  the  baths  were  actually  used  on  Sundays  during  the 
incumbency  of  the  late  Dean  of  Lichfield,  Mr.  Champneys,  and  his 
successor.  In  course  of  time  this  institution  became  hampered  by 
•debt,  and  it  was  temporarily  closed.  For  its  revival,  or  re-opening, 
the  promoters  acknowledge  themselves  largely  indebted  to  the  aid 
of  the  late  Mr.  Kingsley,  and  the  debts  having  all  been  paid,  the 
baths  were  some  time  since  handed  over,  with  a  balance  oi  1,500k 
to  spare,  to  the  Vestry  of  Whitechapel.  Upon,  or  soon  after  this 
re-opening  of  the  baths,  the  “  Sunday  question  ”  was  raised  ;  and 
at  length,  on  the  17th  of  July  in  the  present  year,  the  following 
resolution  is  reported  to  have  been  carried  and  placed  on  the 
minutes  of  the  Vestry,  at  a  meeting  alleged  to  have  been  but  thinly 
attended : — “  That  the  payments  for  salaries  be  sanctioned  only  on 
•condition  that  the  baths  be  opened  on  Sunday  mornings  not  later 
than  nine  o’clock.”  The  wording  of  the  resolution  is  indistinct,  but 
its  meaning  is  elsewhere  shown  to  be  that  the  baths  were  to  be  open 
for  two  hours,  from  seven  to  nine  o’clock,  every  Sunday  morning  ; 
and  the  resolution  has  been  carried  into  effect  during  the  summer  and 
autumn;  not,  however,  without  provoking  an  active  and  powerful 
opposition.  The  usual  preliminaries  to  an  English  contest  were 
of  course  duly  gone  through,  in  the  shape  of  much  local  can¬ 
vassing  and  correspondence.  A  great  deal  of  irrelevant  matter 
was  imported  into  the  discussion,  principally,  it  would  seem,  for 
the  sake  of  influencing  the  Jewish  vote  or  otherwise  turning  to 
account  the  existence  of  a  large  Jewish  population  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood;  and  finally  the  battle  was  fought  out  in  the  Vestry,  on 
November  19th,  upon  a  motion  to  rescind  the  resolution  of 
July,  with  the  result,  we  are  happy  to  say,  of  a  complete  victory 
for  the  upholders  of  the  resolution,  and  a  defeat  for  the  Sab- 
batist  party,  which,  it  may  be  hoped,  they  will  accept  in  the 
same  frank  and  honourable  spirit  with  which  they  conducted  the 
debate.  It  is  the  fashion  to  speak  with  some  contempt  of 
Vestry  discussions  generally;  although  some  qualifications  of 
compassionate  allowance  are  thrown  in  for  the  benefit  of  those 
in  the  East-End,  where  the  members  are  supposed  “  not  to  know 
any  better” — the  people  who  really  “do  not  know  any  better  ” 
being  often,  as  it  happens,  the  critics.  In  this  instance  the 
attack  and  defence  were  both  entrusted  to  able  and  experienced 
hands,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  debate  was  carried  to  its  issue 
in  a  majority  of  18  to  11  in  support  of  the  previous  resolution  of 
the  Vestry  might  be  studied  with  advantage  in  more  conspicuous 
representative  assemblies.  The  Sabbatist  party  was  led  by  Mr. 
Kitto,  the  rector  of  Whitechapel,  whose  character  and  work  main¬ 
tain  worthily  the  honoured  name  which  he  bears,  and  who  was 
supported  by  Mr.  Gladding — a  name  not  unfamiliar  to  lovers  and 
buyers  of  old  books  ;  while  the  defence  of  the  Vestry  was  in  the 
main  sustained  by  Mr.  Donald  Munro,  a  practical  administrator 
and  speaker,  whose  connexion  with  Whitechapel  and  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  hamlet  of  Mile  End  Old  Town  has  been  of  great  advantage  to 
both  parishes,  and  at  the  same  time  has  involved  him  in  an 
unusual  share  of  local  work,  including  the  chairmanship  of  a  large 
Board  of  Guardians  and  a  commission  as  Major  of  Volunteers. 
The  question  was  well  and  temperately  argued  by  the  leaders  on 
each  side  in  a  way  which  calls  for  no  special  remark  ;  and  the  plat¬ 
form  type  of  reasoning  which  sets  out  from  a  petitio  principii  was 
adopted  by  Mr.  Gladding  more  in  personal  justification  of  his 
own  course  than  in  dogmatic  censure  of  his  opponents. 
“  He  held  a  breach  of  the  Christian  Sabbath  to  be  a  breach 
of  God’s  law  ”  which  might  “  result  in  a  complete  subversion 
of  all  national  prosperity  and  power ;  and,  holding  so  important 
a  view  of  the  question,  it  was  not  to  him  a  matter  of  light  con¬ 
sequence”  whether  the  resolution  of  the  Vestry  should  be  rescinded 
or  confirmed.  This  is  a  line  which  any  speaker  is  justified  in 
adopting ;  and  a  man  who  has  the  candour  to  allow  that  he  is 
arguing  on  his  own  personal  opinion  is  in  a  fair  way  to  admit  a 
change  in  his  opinion  if  he  can  be  shown  to  be  mistaken. 

There  is  something  peculiarly  unhappy  in  the  choice  of  ground 
made  by  the  Sabbatists  of  Whitechapel  for  the  defence  of  their 
position.  It  is  not  only  that  their  objection  to  allow  any  one  to 
go  and  wash  in  a  public  bath  on  what  they  describe  as  the 
Sabbath  must  at  once  recall  a  similar  outcry  raised  in  relation  to 
what  was  in  fact  and  in  law  the  Sabbath,  and  must  raise  the 
question  whether  Goulston  Street  is  outside  the  pale  of  the  per¬ 
mission  which  could  include  Siloam,  but  that  the  restriction  which 
they  have  advocated  affects  the  very  principle  of  that  profound 
“  compassion  for  the  multitude  ”  which  they  themselves  acknow¬ 
ledge  as  the  guide  of  their  actions.  The  Rector  of  Whitechapel, 
if  he  has  not  actually  been  the  leader  of  a  recent  spiritual  mission 
among  the  East-end  poor,  has  been  one  of  its  most  zealous  and  pro¬ 
minent  missionaries;  and  among  the  external  and  material  aids  to  the 
success  of  such  a  mission  many  who  sympathize  with  him  in  its 
special  objects  will  be  disposed  to  assign  no  inconsiderable  place  to 
the  Goulston  Street  Sunday  morning  baths.  If  any  one  wishes  to 
put  this  opinion  to  the  test,  let  him  take  an  evening  walk— on 


Saturday  by  preference — from  Aldgate  eastward,  and,  passing 
Petticoat  Lane  and  Goulston  Street  and  Mr.  Gladdiug's  great 
house  of  books,  keep  on  the  north  side  of  the  Whitechapel  Road 
till  he  turns  into  the  old  Dog  Row  (they  call  it  Cambridge  Road 
now)  on  his  left,  where  the  Mile  End  Gate  used  to  stand.  Let 
him  mix  with  the  crowds  about  the  street  stalls  and  the  smaller 
shops ;  they  are  not  roughs  or  pickpockets,  and  he  need  have  no 
fear ;  there  are  too  many  worn  and  haggard  faces,  especially 
among  the  women;  but  he  will  find  that  they  will  show  him  no 
want  of  respect,  because  they  respect  themselves.  Ilis  eye  will 
tell  him  by  the  light  of  gas  and  the  flare  of  naphtha,  and  a  faint 
pervading  odour  will  inform  another  sense,  that  the  workers  in 
their  workday  clothes  stand  in  need  of  baths  and  washhouses 
both.  When  Sunday  comes,  unless  they  can  put  on  better  attire, 
they  will  not  care  to  be  seen  in  the  streets.  About  twenty 
years  ago  a  serious  mistake  was  made,  although  soon  corrected  by 
experience,  in  the  issue  of  notices  of  special  religious  services  to 
v.  ■  ieh  the  East-End  labouring  poor  were  invited,  with  the  post¬ 
script,  “  Come  in  your  working  clothes.”  Those  who  were  so 
addressed  had  too  much  respect  for  themselves  and  for  each  other 
to  do  anything  of  the  sort,  and  fortunately  weiv  in  several  instances 
frank  enough  to  say  so.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the 
Sunday  wash  as  important  a  contributory  to  self-respect  is  to  be 
anticipated  as  exists  already  in  the  Sunday  clothes.  The  custom 
which  in  the  more  well-to-do  classes  has  already,  to  a  degree  for¬ 
merly  unknown,  added  the  requirement  of  personal  cleanliness  to 
the  claims  of  dress,  is  extending  and  will  extend  further  in  its  range  ; 
and  the  old  sneer  at  “  the  great  unwashed  ”  will  need  to  seek  for  its 
point  lower  and  lower  in  the  social  scale.  Meanwhile  it  is  impossible 
that  the  “  tub  ”  of  more  comfortably  appointed  life  can  find  a 
place  in  the  home  of  the  workman.  The  conditions  in  which  he  is 
obliged  to  live  are  familiar  to  every  one,  and  no  argument 
on  such  a  point  is  necessary.  It  is  not  so  long  ago  that,  in 
large  districts  of  London,  he  had  only  too  ready  a  retort 
upon  those  who  told  him  to  drink  water  instead  of  gin.  He 
could  always  get  gin,  he  said ;  but  it  was  not  always  so  easy  to 
get  water,  especially  on  Sundays.  This  evil  has  been  remedied  ; 
and  now  that  he  has  water  to  drink  he  must  have  water  to  wash 
in  if  he  chooses.  For  this  the  public  baths  provide  him  a  public- 
house,  and,  even  on  the  narrower  ground  of  what  might  be  called 
sectarianism,  the  opening  of  such  baths  for  a  few  hours  on  Sunday 
morning  will  be  defended,  we  may  confidently  anticipate,  before 
many  years  are  past,  as  one  of  those  works  of  “  necessity,  piety,  and 
charity  ”  which  the  strictest  Sabbatist  has  always  allowed  to  be 
lawful.  The  Rector  of  Whitechapel  and  the  minority  of  the 
Vestry  have  held  gallantly  by  a  position  which  they  have  thought 
it  their  duty  to  defend.  They  are  entitled  to  march  out  from  it 
with  all  the  honours  of  war ;  and  we  trust  that  they  will  make  no 
future  attempt  to  recover  it. 


SCOTTISH  FESTIVITIES 

^BUIE  Scotch  were  keeping  the  festival  of  their  patron  Saint  last 
JL  Saturday,  and  a  merry  time  they  must  have  had  in  many 
places.  For  the  Scotch  are  not  only  clannish,  but  eminently 
sociable,  and  they  gladly  welcome  any  decent  pretext  for  gathering 
on  an  occasion  that  is  “  out  of  the  common.”  As  is  well  known, 
they  do  not  celebrate  Saints’  days  with  religious  ceremonial,  since 
the  semblance  of  superstitious  Romish  rites  is  an  utter  abomina¬ 
tion  in  the  eyes  of  Presbyterians.  But  secular  observance  round 
the  festive  board  is  a  different  thing  altogether,  and  no  people 
are  in  the  habit  of  making  holiday  more  heartily  than  are  the  Scotch. 
The  Scotch  peasant  lives  a  hard  life.  No  doubt  he  has  generally 
plenty  to  eat,  and  he  is  invariably  blessed  with  an  admirable  appe¬ 
tite  ;  but  his  fare  is  simple,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  and  the  menu  of 
his  meals  is  decidedly  monotonous.  They  consist  of  oatmeal  in 
one  shape  or  another— served  in  porridge,  in  cakes,  or  in  the  sub¬ 
stantial  brose  that  is  flavoured  with  the  vegetables  from  his  garden- 
patch  or  kale-yard.  Cheese  is  a  luxury  within  his  reach,  but  he 
seldom  sees  animal  food  from  one  month’s  end  to  the  other ; 
and  even  the  bacon  of  the  English  labourer  is  not  an  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  There  are  no  inviting  flitches  suspended  in 
broad  chimney's ;  but  the  porridge-pot  is  swinging  from  its  crook 
over  the  smouldering  fire  of  peat  in  the  ingle.  He  can  scarcely  be 
called  an  ascetic,  for  he  thrives  and  works  on  his  wholesome  fare. 
And  when  he  has  the  chance  of  holding  high  carnival,  at 
somebody  else’s  expense,  he  shows  a  lively  capacity  for  making 
himself  happy'.  There  may  be  more  boisterous  mirth  and 
“  divilment”  at  an  Irish  wake  or  wedding,  but  we  doubt  if  there  is 
so  much  hearty  enjoyment  as  at  a  Scotch  coming-of-age  or  harvest- 
home  dinner,  with  the  ball  that  prolongs  the  entertainment  to  cock¬ 
crow.  The  great  joints  of  boiled  and  roast  meat,  the  vast  platter¬ 
fuls  of  cabbages  and  turnips,  the  puddings  and  the  wedges  of  bread 
and  cheese  disappear  as  by  enchantment.  Sound  stomachs  that 
have  been  trained  upon  oatmeal  have  no  notion  of  indigestion, 
either  on  the  day  or  the  morrow.  The  beer  that  goes  its  rounds, 
though  unadulterated  malt,  may  scarcely  come  up  to  the  standard 
of  English  consumers.  But  then  those  who  swallow  it  are  not 
hypercritical,  and  the  whisky  that  accompanies  it,  taken  “neat”  or 
in  the  form  of  toddy7,  is  an  infallible  specific  against  weakness  or 
acidity.  The  conversation  neither  drags  nor  is  dull.  There  is 
abundance  of  that  dry  humour  which  Dean  Ramsay  illus¬ 
trated  so  happily  in  his  volumes  of  anecdote ;  and  faces  that 
seem  hard  and  unsympathetic  in  repose  pucker  into  an 
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infinity  of  laughter-twinkling  wrinkles.  Then  come  the  speeches, 
when  the  cloth  has  been  drawn  and  the  tumblers  set  down,  and 
when  the  steam  from  the  circling  jugs  of  toddy  perfumes  the  apart¬ 
ment  with  its  fragrance.  The  Lowland  Scotch  are  not  like  the 
Southern  races,  natural  orators.  They  have  neither  perfervid 
eloquence  of  expression  nor  the  graces  of  action  and  delivery.  But 
there  are  many  of  them  who  with  much  self-composure  have  wit  at 
will,  whatever  Sydney  Smith  may  have  said  to  the  contrary.  The 
speeches  have  generally  more  or  less  raciness,  because  the  speakers 
have  been  selected  for  well-tried  qualities.  The  laird  or  the  farmer- 
host  may  he  brilliant  when  on  his  legs  or  he  may  not ;  although, 
as  he  may  be  assumed  to  be  on  the  best  of  terms  with  his  guests, 
the  matter  of  his  remarks  is  pretty  sure  to  recommend  them.  But 
the  minister  who  is  invited  cx  officio  is  a  speaker  by  practice  and 
profession  ;  and  though  tediousness  is  apt  to  be  his  besetting  sin, 
for  the  most  part  he  keeps  his  finger  on  tho  pulses  of  his 
audience.  As  for  the  spokesman  of  the  tenants  or  labourers,  one 
may  almost  take  it  for  granted  that  he  is  a  “  canty  old  carle  ” 
and  a  privileged  character.  Before  he  has  cleared  his  throat 
for  his  opening  words,  the  expectant  listeners  are  already  on  the 
grin.  They  are  looking  out  for  the  standing  jokes  which  will  set 
the  roof-tree  ringing  with  their  shouts  of  laughter.  But  he  is  ready 
with  telling  surprises  and  improvised  allusions  as  well,  otherwise  his 
speech  would  be  comparatively  a  tame  affair.  If  there  is  any  point  of 
difference  between  the  laird  and  the  tenants,  he  may  he  trusted  to 
refer  to  it  in  terms  at  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  former  to  take 
reasonable  offence.  Indeed,  combining  business  and  pleasure  with 
the  national  shrewdness,  the  “  pawky  ”  old  gentleman  may  possibly 
take  advantage  of  the  fleeting  hour  of  good-fellowship  to  drag  the 
landlord  on  to  delicate  ground,  and  make  him  commit  himself 
irretrievably  before  he  knows  where  he  is.  lie  is  great,  too,  upon 
the  ladies  of  the  family,  and  on  their  kin  and  cousinhood  to  the 
fifth  degree.  lie  remembers  when  the  buxom  mother  of  a  comely 
offspring  was  brought  to  the  property  as  a  blooming  bride ;  and  he 
expresses  abundance  of  sly  good  wishes  for  the  matrimonial  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  young  laird  and  his  sisters.  Then  follows  in  due 
course  the  parish  schoolmaster,  who  has  had  some  appropriate 
toast  confided  to  him,  and  who  feels  himself  hound  in  honour 
to  outshine  his  clerical  superior.  And  there  is  the  travelling 
representative  of  the  local  press,  who  keeps  his  hand  in  for  this 
kind  of  thing  by  continual  practice,  and  who  has  been  recommended 
by  his  convivial  gifts  for  tho  discharge  of  his  responsible  duties. 
By  the  time  they  all  adjourn  to  the  ball-room  in  the  neighbouring 
loft,  where  half  the  lads  and  lasses  of  the  parish  have  been  im¬ 
patiently  awaiting  their  appearance,  they  are  on  the  most  genial 
terms  with  themselves  and  with  each  other.  Then  the  glasses  of 
toddy,  sweet  and  strong,  circulate  iu  the  intervals  of  reels  and 
country  dances ;  and  although  the  company  never  breaks  up  till 
it  is  far  into  the  small  hours,  yet,  thanks  to  their  seasoned 
heads,  there  are  few  sorrows  for  their  awakening. 

A  propos  to  strong  and  seasoned  heads,  perhaps  the  most  for¬ 
midable  test  of  these  is  a  curling  dinner.  It  is  an  old  custom  with 
the  votaries  of  “  the  roaring  game”  to  bet  a  dinner  for  the  wiuuers 
on  the  grand  match  of  the  winter  between  a  couple  of  parishes  or 
districts.  The  party  may  number  ten  or  a  dozen,  and  every  man 
is  in  magnificent  condition.  Probably  they  are  stalwart  farmers 
from  the  Southern  hills  or  the  Highland  border  ;  men  who  are  used 
to  face  all  kinds  of  weather,  witli  chests  and  limbs  of  imposing 
girth,  and  lungs  of  any  amount  of  breathing  power.  The  curling 
banquet  consists  invariably  of  beef  and  greens,  so  that  they  know 
exactly  what  they  have  to  expect.  When  the  gliding  stones  are 
no  longer  to  be  distinguished  in  the  fast-thickening  shadows  of  the 
December  evening,  they  adjourn  from  the  keenness  of  the  frosty 
air  into  the  light  and  warmth  of  the  snug  inn-parlour.  The 
worsted  mittens  are  flung  aside  with  tho  wrappings  that  have  en¬ 
veloped  their  throats,  for  the  hardiest  Scotchmen  are  somewhat  in 
the  habit  of  enveloping  necks  that  look  like  weather-beaten  pine 
in  comforters  of  fleecy  woollen.  In  the  exuberance  of  their 
health  and  strength,  they  seem  almost  too  much  of  a  society  for 
the  little  room,  hut  they  shake  clown  somehow  into  their  places, 
in  the  very  height  of  joviality  and  good-humour.  They  fight 
many  a  former  battle  over  again  to  the  vigorous  accompaniment  of 
the  knives  and  forks ;  and  then  when  they  set  in  for  serious 
drinking  the  curling  reminiscences  come  fast  and  furious.  It  was 
said  to  be  held  as  one  of  the  indispensable  qualilications  of  the 
crack  performer  that  he  could  take  off  with  absolute  impunity 
his  dozen  of  tumblers  of  the  stillest  toddy ;  and,  from  what  we  have 
seen  ourselves  of  this  hard-headed  race,  we  should  imagine  that 
most  of  them  were  equal  to  such  an  ordeal.  As  the  evening  goes  on 
their  brains  get  agreeably  warmed,  and  the  mounting  flood  of  the 
animating  spirit  effectually  dissipates  any  national  reserve.  Then 
song  succeeds  to  song,  with  the  interludes  of  jokes  and  stories. 
A  different  form  of  social  meeting,  although  a  no  less  pleasant  one 
by  all  accounts,  was  the  entertainment  given  by  the  parochial 
minister  on  the  occasion  of  the  half-yearly  “  preachings,”  when 
he  was  assisted  by  some  of  his  brother  clergymen,  wbo  were 
welcomed  of  course  to  the  hospitality  of  the  manse.  We 
do  not  know  how  it  may  be  nowadays,  when  the  temperance 
propaganda  has  been  disseminating  itself  far  ancl  wide,  and 
pastors  who  live  in  a  blaze  of  publicity  are  supposed  to  set 
special  examples  to  their  flocks.  But  we  know  that  in  the 
olden  times  such  a  parochial  gavileamus  was  matter  of  most  agree¬ 
able  retrospect  for  the  lucky  divines  who  assisted  at  it.  It  i3 
notorious  that  no  men  were  fonder  of  good  living  in  a  sober, 
Christian  way  than  the  parish  ministers.  The  worth}'  Mr. 
Blathergowl,  of  Ihc  Antiquary,  and  who  was  in  the  habit  of 


dropping  in  at  Monkbarns  towards  the  dinner-hour,  was  a  re¬ 
presentative  member  of  the  ministerial  caste ;  while  the  Rev. 
.Tosiah  Cargill,  the  learned  ascetic  of  St.  Honan's  W ; ll,  was  altogether 
an  exception.  And  when  a  knot  of  these  well-conditioned  gentle¬ 
men  came  together  on  such  a  festive  occasion,  with  no  embarrass¬ 
ing  admixture  of  the  lay  element,  it  may  be  supposed  that  they 
dropped  restraint  so  far  as  was  consistent  with  decorum,  and  mad© 
the  most  of  so  very  exceptional  an  opportunity. 

So  it  is  with  Scots  all  over  the  world.  They  can  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  their  surrounding  circumstances  and  society  as  well  as 
most  people.  It  they  love  the  land  of  their  birth,  they  have  no 
hesitation  in  leaving  it ;  they  administer  India  and  settle  in  the 
colonies,  and  make  permanent  homes  in  the  place  of  their  adoption  ; 
but  they  always  keep  a  warm  heart  to  the  old  country,  and  the 
habit  of  standing  “  shoulder  to  shoulder.”  They  delight  to 
awaken  the  familiar  association  by  all  manner  of  means,  and 
seldom  overlook  one  of  those  national  anniversaries  when  old 
associations  are  brought  home  to  one  with  peculiar  force.  We 
have  uever  spent  a  cheerier  Christmas  eve  than  at  the  mess  of  a 
Highland  regiment  quartered  iu  a  remote  foreign  garrison,  where 
geraniums  were  blooming  under  festoons  of  oranges.  The  materials 
of  the  homely  Scottish  cookery  seem  scarcely  suited  to  the  climate  of 
Southern  Spain,  and  still  less  to  that  of  the  plains  of  Ilindostan.  Yet 
for  the  sake  of  “  auld  lang  syne  ”  one  is  ready  to  run  the  risk  of 
indigestion,  and  beginning  with  cock-a-leeky  and  an  imitation 
of  crapped  heads,  passes  on  from  the  singed  sheep’s-head  to  the 
haggis  and  the  succulent  marrow-hones.  After  this  the  old  High¬ 
land  whisky,  handed  round  in  silver-hooped  quaighs,  comes  in  as 
an  admirable  and  almost  indispensable  corrective.  One  may 
object  in  ordinary  circumstances,  even  in  the  open  air,  to  the 
ear-piercing  scream  and  clamour  of  the  bagpipes,  yet  on  occasion 
one  can  endure  with  something  more  than  civil  complacency  the 
performance  of  the  half-dozen  of  stalwart  pipers  that  waken  the 
echoes  of  tho  mess-room  with  their  appalling  din.  When  the 
patriotic  toasts  are  given  with  Highland  honours,  you  throw 
yourself  heart  and  soul  into  the  spirit  of  the  hour,  as  you  mount 
with  the  brimming  glass  in  hand,  one  foot  on  a  chair  and  the 
other  on  the  table.  And  when  you  sing  the  closing  staves  of 
“  Auld  Lang  Syne,”  in  chorus,  crossing  hands  along  tbe  round  of 
the  circle,  and  exchanging  the“  right  good  willy  waught,”  you  feel 
something  more  than  a  passing  sentiment  of  hearty  good-fellowship.. 
In  tine,  Scotch  national  dinners  are  an  institution  deserving  of  en¬ 
couragement  and  imitation,  as  refreshing  old  acquaintanceships, 
bringing  countrymen  of  many  conditions  together,  and  laying  the 
foundations  of  future  friendships  which  may  he  serviceable  as  well, 
as  agreeable. 


THE  IKON  TRADE  IN  GERMANY. 

DURING  the  past  five  years  the  iron  trade  has  been  in  collapse 
in  every  industrial  country  in  the  world.  One  of  the  causes- 
of  the  depression  from  which  we  have  so  long  been  suffering  is  the 
excessive  construction  of  railways  which  took  place  in  the  period  that 
elapsed  between  the  close  of  the  American  Civil  War  and  the  New 
York  panic  in  September  1873.  Governments  of  every  degree  of 
solvency,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  were  eager  to  complete 
railway  communications  throughout  their  dominions,  to  open  up 
undeveloped  regions,  to  give  new  facilities  to  commerce,  and  to 
increase  their  offensive  and  defensive  capacities.  They  raised  great 
loans,  therefore,  and  with  the  proceeds  built  new  lines.  Private 
trading  Companies  followed  the  example,  and  the  result  of  this 
lavish  expenditure  seemed  to  he  that,  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  words, 
“  prosperity  advanced  by  bounds  and  leaps.”  The  iron  trade  in 
particular  was  stimulated.  The  greatest  activity  prevailed  in  the 
three  years  that  immediately  followed  the  Franco-German  war.  In 
that  short  period  the  price  of  iron  was  run  up  one  hundred  per 
cent.  As  a  natural  consequence  new  mines  were  opened  wherever 
the  ore  could  be  found,  and  immense  capitals  were  sunk 
in  new  mills  and  forges,  and  in  enlarging  existing  works  and 
equipping  them  with  improved  machinery.  The  opening  of  the 
Suez  Canal  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  trade.  For  the  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  Canal  a  special  type  of  vessel  was  required,  and  the  re¬ 
construction  of  the  mercantile  marine  of  the  principal  commercial 
countries  added  to  the  extravagant  demand  for  iron  which  the 
railway  mania  had  created.  At  last  the  failure  of  the  credit  of  the 
poorer  borrowers,  the  scandalous  frauds  with  which  their  loans 
were  accompanied,  the  excessive  rise  in  the  price  of  both  iron  and 
coal,  and  the  too  rapid  lock-up  of  capital  in  forms  not  readily 
realizable,  brought  the  inflation  period  to  a  sudden  end.  The 
panic  in  Vienna  five  and  a  half  years  ago  was  the  signal  that  the 
pace  had  been  exhausting.  The  demand  for  iron  suddenly  fell  off, 
but  tbe  mines  and  the  foundries  opened  had  to  be  kept  going,  if 
their  owners  were  not  to  be  ruined,  and  so  production  rapidly 
outstripped  consumption.  Prices  have  been  steadily  tailing  ever 
since,  until  now  they  are  below  the  level  of  1868 — not  only,  that 
is,  has  the  whole  advance  of  the  inflation  period  been  lost,  but  the 
fall  has  gone  still  lower.  In  Germany  there  were  special  causes 
tending  to  exaggerate  the  influences  that  we  have  been  describing. 
The  payment  of  the  live  milliards  enabled  the  Imperial  and 
the  State  Governments  to  spend  immense  sums  on  fortresses 
and  armaments,  in  redeeming  debt,  and  upon  public  works. 
The  outlay  upon  the  latter,  chiefly  railways,  directly  swelled  the 
demand  for  iron.  The  redemption  of  debt  indirectly  had  the  same 
effect.  It  returned  into  the  hands  of  capitalists  money  of  which 
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they  had  do  immediate  Deed,  and  which,  therefore,  they  desired 
to  invest  again.  But  legitimate  investments  for  such  large  sums 
did  not  exist ;  and,  in  consequence,  a  wild  speculation  was  fos¬ 
tered.  In  particular,  the  number  of  establishments  for  extracting 
ore  and  for  making  iron  and  steel,  as  well  as  of  those  for  convert¬ 
ing  the  metal  into  finished  products,  was  augmented  on  a  scale 
which  could  only  be  profitable  if  the  consumption  never  fell 
off.  The  inevitable  reaction  came,  and  it  proved  severe  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  former  inflation.  German  statistics  are  exceedingly 
defective  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  during  the  past  five  years 
the  discharge  of  workpeople  employed  in  the  iron  industry  has 
been  inordinately  great,  and  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
forges,  engineering  shops,  and  foundries  has  been  closed.  Perhaps 
the  best  evidence  of  the  prostration  of  the  industry  is  furnished 
by  the  depreciation  of  the  shares  of  Iron  Companies.  It  was  stated 
lately  in  the  Times  that  between  April  1873  and  April_  1877 — four 
years,  that  is — the  capital  of  one  Company  had  depreciated  from 
810,000/.  to  243,000/. ;  that  of  another  from  750,000/.  to  160,500/.; 
and  that  of  a  third  from  2,070,000 1.  to  100,000/.!  It  is  added 
that,  of  thirty-two  Companies,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  fifteen 
millions  sterling,  only  six  received  a  dividend  in  1876. 

This  state  of  things,  as  every  reader  is  aware,  is  common  to  all 
Europe  and  America.  It  was  said  by  the  Times  that  the  depression 
is  greater  in  Germany  than  elsewhere.  Possibly  it  may  be  so ;  but 
such  assertions  are  extremely  difficult  of  proof  or  disproof.  In 
either  case  an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  a  vast  multitude  of  details 
which  are  absolutely  unknown  is  necessary.  The  comparative 
depreciation  of  shares  is  no  guide,  for  prices  are  always  better  sus¬ 
tained  in  a  rich  country  where  savings  are  large  every  year,  and  where 
the  demand  for  investment  is  great  and  continuous,  than  in  a  poor 
country  where  savings  are  small.  Neither  is  the  discharge  of  work¬ 
people,  or  the  closing  of  mills,  or  blowing  out  of  furnaces,  a  test. 
Employers  dismiss  their  staffs  and  stop  their  machinery  only 
as  a  last  resort.  They  know  that  they  will  not  easily  get  to¬ 
gether  again  skilled  workpeople  who  have  once  been  dispersed,  and 
upon  idle  machinery  there  is  dead  loss  as  well  as  certain  deterio¬ 
ration.  Holding  out,  therefore,  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  the 
badness  of  trade  as  of  the  largeness  of  resources.  We  should 
naturally  expect  that  English  ironmasters  would  wear  out  their 
German  competitors.  But  whether  the  conditions  of  the  trade  are, 
or  are  not,  worse  in  Germany  than  elsewhere,  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  suffering  has  been  greater,  simply  because  of  the  general 
backwardness  of  the  country.  Germany,  too,  labours  under  very 
serious  disadvantages  in  the  competition  into  which  she  has 
entered.  Her  conscription  annually  takes  away  from  industrial 
pursuits  the  flower  of  the  country’s  manhood,  and  keeps  them 
with  the  colours  for  three  years.  It  interrupts  their  indus¬ 
trial  training  at  the  most  critical  age,  and  thus  renders  it  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  for  them  to  acquire  thorough  skill.  Moreover, 
Germany  has  not  the  abundant  loanable  capital  which  in  this 
country  accommodates  trade  and  manufactures,  and  facilitates  the 
expansion  and  re-equipment  of  a  growing  concern.  The  rate  of 
interest  is  higher,  and  consequently  the  profits  must  be  larger  than 
here.  Neither  has  she  an  unfailing  supply  of  skilled  labour  and  of 
cheap  machinery.  There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  German 
machinery  is  very  inferior  to  the  English  and  American.  Further¬ 
more,  the  German  coal  is  not  equal  to  the  English  coal.  During  the 
past  three  years  energeticefforts  have  been  madeto  force  Westphalian 
coal  into  general  use.  It  has  been  adopted  in  the  German  Imperial 
navy,  and  by  some  of  the  trading  Companies.  But  patriotic  pre¬ 
ference  does  not  alter  facts.  The  German  iron-ore  itself,  too,  is 
poor  and  coarse,  unsuited  for  the  manufacture  of  the  higher  kinds 
of  iron  and  steel.  The  greater  part  of  the  metal  worked  up  in 
Germany  is  imported  from  England  and  Scotland.  In  the  nature 
of  things  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  Germany  should  buy  the 
raw  material  of  her  iron  manufacture  in  this  country,  carry  it 
home,  then  make  it  up,  and  again  send  it  abroad,  and  undersell 
our  manufacturers.  The  geographical  position  of  the  country,  the 
distance  of  the  greater  part  of  it  from  the  sea,  and  her  backward 
maritime  development  forbid  it.  What  she  has  done  in  spite  of 
her  manifold  disadvantages  is  a  striking  testimony  to  the  enter¬ 
prise,  energy,  fertility  of  resource,  and  inventiveness  of  her  people. 
But  it  is  impossible  that  she  can  permanently  maintain  the  com¬ 
petition. 

The  depressed  state  of  the  industry  has  given  rise  to  an  agi¬ 
tation  for  the  revival  of  Protection.  Three  years  ago  the  import 
duties  on  iron  were  repealed;  and  the  majority  of  those  engaged 
in  the  trade  now  contend  that  all  their  sufferings  are  due  to  that 
measure.  As  we  have  already  pointed  out,  the  prostration  ex¬ 
tends  to  all  countries,  those  with  practically  prohibitive  tariffs  as 
well  as  those  which  levy  no  duties.  The  protectionists,  however, 
shut  their  eyes  to  this  patent  fact,  and  dwell  upon  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  under  which  they  labour  as  compared  with  their  English 
competitors.  The  argument  is  conclusive  against  themselves,  for 
these  disadvantages  render  it  impossible  that  they  should  ever 
compete  on  equal  terms  with  this  country,  and  a  perpetual  pro¬ 
tection  would  promise  no  national  benefits.  Nevertheless,  the 
argument  carries  away  the  crowd.  Protectionist  proclivities  are 
rampant  in  every  branch  of  trade  in  Germany.  People  refuse  to 
see  that  the  evils  from  which  they  are  suffering,  so  far  as  they  are 
the  effect  of  purely  economical  causes,  have  been  brought  about 
by  increasing  the  producing  power  in  a  period  of  inflation  on  the 
assumption  that  the  demand  and  the  prices  then  ruling  would  be 
permanent,  and  that  when  prices  have  fallen  to  one-half  profitable 
working  is  no  longer  practicable.  They  accordingly  cry  out  for  pro¬ 
tection  from  foreign  competition.  Apparently  Prince  Bismarck  is 


ready  to  humour  them.  He  is  not  a  Protectionist,  but  he  needs  a 
larger  Imperial  revenue,  and  all  his  efforts  to  get  it  hitherto  have 
failed.  He  hopes  to  succeed  by  the  aid  of  the  Protectionists. 
Some  time  ago,  in  reply  to  Herr  von  Varnbiihler,  he  stated  in  a 
letter  which  was  duly  made  public  that  he  intended  to  propose  a 
revision  of  the  Customs  tariff,  and  that  the  preparatory  labours 
had  been  begun.  He  added  that  he  should  not  advise  negotiations 
for  the  renewal  of  the  commercial  treaties  until  the  question  was 
settled.  This  letter  did  not  necessarily  imply  a  protective  policy. 
The  Prince  Chancellor  might  have  contemplated  only  such  an  in¬ 
crease  as  would  have  given  him  the  augmentation  of  revenue  that 
he  desires.  A  second  letter,  addressed  to  the  Federal  Council,  has, 
however,  removed  all  doubt.  Prince  Bismarck  recommends  the 
appointment  by  the  Council  of  a  Committee  to  examine  the  results 
of  all  the  industrial  and  commercial  inquiries  now  being  held  or 
lately  completed  for  the  purpose  of  remodelling  the  tariff  in 
accordance  with  the  conclusions  arrived  at.  The  tenor  of  his  lan¬ 
guage  shows  that  he  intends  to  gratify  the  Protectionists  to  some 
extent  at  least.  The  Free-traders,  on  their  side,  are  not  idle.  They 
have  begun  to  organize  themselves,  and  the  approaching  Session  of 
the  Reichstag  is  likely  to  see  an  obstinate  fight  on  the  matter.  But 
the  success  of  the  Government  and  the  Protectionists  is  only  too 
probable.  This  retrograde  policy  on  the  part  of  Germany  removes 
to  the  distant  future  the  prospect  that  once  seemed  so  fair  of  the 
spread  over  Europe  of  Free-trade  principles.  Reaction  in  Austria 
and  Italy  might  be  counteracted,  but  when  triumphing  iu  Germany 
it  wields  an  authority  which  will  be  felt  all  over  the  Continent. 
As  regards  the  iron  trade,  it  is  evident  that  matters  will  be  made 
worse  than  ever  if  a  duty  is  imposed  on  all  iron  imported.  At 
present  much  more  English  and  Scotch  than  native  iron  is  worked 
up  in  the  forges,  foundries,  and  engineering  shops  of  Germany. 
The  addition  of  a  duty  would  make  the  cost  of  manufacture  so 
great  as  to  put  competition  totally  out  of  the  question.  The  pro¬ 
bability  thus  is  that  only  the  finished  product  will  be  taxed,  and 
that  the  rate  will  be  calculated  to  close  the  home  market  against 
this  country. 


THE  COMfiDIE  FRANQAISE. 

DITRING  the  siege  of  Paris  the  Theatre  Franfais  was  turned 
into  a  hospital  by  the  leading  actresses  and  actors  of  the 
Maison  de  Moliere,  who,  when  the  time  of  the  Commune 
came,  experienced  the  usual  gratitude  of  democrats,  or,  in 
other  words,  were  in  considerable  danger.  Probably  this  alone 
would  not  have  caused  them  to  quit  Paris ;  but  the  poorer  members 
of  the  company  were  in  sore  straits  from  the  cessation  of  their 
salaries ;  so  some  of  the  principal  performers  formed  the  excellent 
resolution  of  coming  to  London  to  make  money,  wherewith  to  aid 
their  impoverished  brethren.  Accordingly  Mile.  Favart,  Mile. 
Jouassain,  Mme.  Provost-Pousin,  Mile.  Emilie  Dubois,  Mile. 
Royer,  and  MM.  Got,  Delaunay,  Bressant,  Coquelin,  Barre,  Garraud, 
and  others  came  to  this  capital — almost  all,  we  believe,  for  the  first 
time — and  established  themselves  in  the  London  Opera  Comique. 
What  followed  is  well  remembered.  Most  Londoners  knew  but 
very  little  of  the  great  theatre  of  the  Rue  Richelieu,  and  as  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Comedie  very  rightly  disdained  to  puff 
or  to  largely  advertise  their  performances,  their  audiences  at  first 
were  small.  The  extraordinary  merit  of  the  acting  was  however 
soon  discovered,  after  a  time  people  began  to  flock  to  the  Opera 
Comique,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  stay  of  the  French 
company  every  night  was  a  triumph.  When  order  was  re¬ 
established  in  Paris,  the  members  of  the  Comedie  had  forth¬ 
with  to  return,  and  they  went  away  all  too  soon  for  their 
many  admirers ;  but  it  was  generally  said  that  another  visit 
might  be  hoped  for.  Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  it  has  been 
found  that  this  could  not  be  arranged.  The  Theatre  Fran  jais  is 
regarded  as  a  national  institution  in  France,  and,  being  subsidized, 
is  to  some  extent  under  State  control,  so  that  the  leading  actresses 
and  actors  cannot  absent  themselves  in  a  body  without  official  per¬ 
mission,  which,  naturally  enough,  has  not  hitherto  been  given. 
Now,  however,  it  seems  likely  that  this  may  be  obtained,  and  that 
the  whole  of  this  goodly  company  may  come  to  London.  The 
Theatre  Franqais  is  to  be  closed  for  repairs  in  June  next,  and  the 
societaires  appear  to  have  entertained  the  idea  of  crossing  the 
Channel,  and  of  bringing  with  them  all  the  other  actresses  and 
actors  attached  to  the  Comedie  Framjaise,  so  that  the  plays  given 
may  be  rendered  with  the  same  even  perfection  which  characterizes 
the  performances  on  the  classic  stage  in  Paris.  A  project  which 
promises  so  much  to  all  who  have  any  feeling  for  dramatic  art  is 
sure  to  be  well  received  and  supported ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  a  second  visit  from  the  Comedie  would  be  even  more 
successful  than  was  the  previous  one.  The  whole  body  of  societaires 
and  pensionnaires  are  to  come  this  time ;  and,  as  the  reputation 
which  they  enjoy  in  France  will  be  known  from  the  beginning, 
they  will  not  have  to  act  to  thin  audiences  until  playgoers  have 
found  them  out. 

In  the  list  which  has  been  given  of  those  who  are  likely  to 
come  now  the  names  of  three  who  came  before  are  wanting.  M. 
Bressant  no  longer  treads  the  famous  stage  on  which,  in  so  many 
characters,  he  was  beyond  rivalry  ;  and  Miles.  Royer  and  Dubois 
have  been  dead  for  some  time.  Otherwise,  those  who  were  in 
London  before  will  come  to  London  now,  should  the  proposed  scheme 
succeed.  MM.  Got  and  Delaunay,  for  whom  English  audiences 
seemed  to  feel  a  kind  of  personal  friendship,  will  once  more  be  seen 
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in  London  in  Le  Gendre  dc  M.  Poirier  and  in  On  ne  badine  pas 
avec  F amour.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  they  are,  beyond 
all  doubt  or  dispute,  the  two  greatest  actors  now  living.  M.  Got, 
at  present  the  Doyen  of  the  Theatre  Fran^ais,  is  one  of  those 
rare  performers  who,  inimitable  in  comedy,  also  possess  the  power  of 
indicating  deep  feeling  and  emotion  with  admirable  truth  and  force. 
M.  Delaunay  has  a  passion  and  fire  on  the  stage  far  beyond  that 
of  other  actors,  and  has  lately  extended  his  range,  as,  after  many 
years  of  success  in  the  most  difficult  impersonations  that  can  be 
attempted,  he  has  taken  some  of  the  characters  left  vacant  by  the 
retirement  of  M.  Bressant.  He  now  plays  Alceste  in  Le  Misan¬ 
thrope,  Gaston  de  Presles  in  Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier,  Octave  in 
Les  Caprices  de  Marianne,  and  Le  Due  de  Richelieu  in  Mile,  de 
Belle  Isle,  which  were  among  the  other  actor’s  most  famous  parts. 
Of  M.  Delaunay's  performance  in  La  Nuit  d'Octobre  and  in  On  ne 
badine  pas  avec  V amour  we  have  often  spoken.  Rarely  can  any 
player  have  produced  so  profound  an  effect  on  an  audience  as 
he  did  when  performing  Perdican  in  the  latter  play  on  the  last 
night  when  the  actors  of  the  Comedie  Fran^aise  appeared  in 
London. 

M.  Febvre,  who  now  has  a  very  high  reputation  in  Paris,  and  M. 
Coquelin,  always  good  in  comic  parts,  and  not  without  considerable 
power  in  serious  ones,  will  again  appear  before  English  audiences, 
doubtless  with  the  same  success  as  before ;  and  MM.  Barre  and 
Garraud,  who  bring  much  dramatic  ability  to  the  interpretation  of 
secondary  characters,  will  also  be  seen  for  the  second  time.  Be¬ 
sides  the  performers  who  have  been  named,  five  actors  of  great 
merit  —  MM.  Mounet-Sully,  Maubant,  Laroche,  Thiron,  and 
Worms — who  did  not  visit  England  on  the  first  occasion,  will 
come  on  the  second  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  male  portion  of  the 
company  will,  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  M.  Bressant,  be  considerably 
stronger  than  it  was  when  the  greatly-admired  representations 
were  given  at  the  Opera  Oomique. 

There  are  now  at  the  great  French  theatre  four  leading  actresses 
who  will  form  part  of  the  company  which  is  to  visit  England.  On 
the  previous  occasion  the  burden  of  the  day  fell  on  Mile.  Favart, 
who  had  to  act  all  the  very  trying  parts.  Now,  besides  the  name 
of  that  lady,  those  of  Mile.  Croizette,  Mile.  Sarah  Bernhardt,  and 
Mile.  Madeleine  Brohanj  appear  on  the  list,  so  that  English  play¬ 
goers  will  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  extraordinary  per¬ 
formance  of  Le  Sphinx  by  Mile.  Croizette,  which  produces  so 
great  an  effect  on  a  highly  critical  audience,  and  will  also, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  see  Mile.  Sarah  Bernhardt  as  Phedre — 
one  of  the  few  impersonations  in  classic  tragedy  which  has 
in  our  time  been  found  to  produce  a  deep  impression.  Mile. 
Favart,  who  has  played  comparatively  little  of  late  in  Paris, 
will  no  doubt  repeat  that  representation  of  the  Muse  in  La  Nuit 
d'Octobre  which  charmed  so  many  when  she  first  came  to  that 
capital ;  and  Mile.  Madeleine  Brohan,  who,  though  she  has  acted 
in  London,  was  not  with  the  performers  of  the  Comedie  Franfaise 
when  they  were  here  before,  will  probably  appear  as  the  trenchant 
baroness  in  11  ne  faut  jurer  de  Itien.  Besides  the  ladies  who  have 
been  named,  Mile.  Reichemberg,  the  most  graceful  of  all  ingenues, 
will  dare  the  terrors  of  the  English  climate. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  tbe  company  of  actresses  and  actors 
who  are  to  come  amongst  us  is  a  strong  one,  even  for  the  Theatre 
Fran^ais,  and  well  able  to  render  perfectly  the  masterpieces  of  the 
French  stage.  Some  of  these  are,  as  need  hardly  be  said,  to  be 
given,  together  with  a  considerable  number  of  plays  which,  though 
not  perhaps  masterpieces,  are  better  by  very  many  degrees  than 
the  pieces  which  English  theatres  usually  offer  to  playgoers.  The 
French  actors  intend  apparently  to  make  use  of  a  great  part  of  their 
repertory,  and  not  a  little  remarkable  is  the  number  of  the  pieces 
which  can  be  chosen  from ;  for  it  seems  indeed  singular  that  one  set 
of  players,  however  accomplished,  should  have  so  many  dramas  at 
their  command.  From  the  statement  which  has  been  made  respect¬ 
ing  the  probable  performances  of  this  company,  it  appears  that  they 
will  be  able  when  in  London  to  select  from  some  fifty  pieces,  any  one 
of  which,  it  may  be  presumed,  can  be  acted  after  slight  rehearsal. 
Out  of  this  number  twenty-six  plays  have  apparently  been  fixed  on 
as  likely  to  please  English  audiences,  and  the  list  is,  on  the  whole, 
a  satisfactory  one,  though  it  will  probably  have  to  undergo  con¬ 
siderable  change,  as  some  of  the  pieces  included  will  have  but 
little  interest  for  playgoers  on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  while  some 
works  are  omitted  which  would  be  almost  certain  to  succeed  here. 
That  long  and  rather  dull  comedy,  Le  Marquis  de  la  Seigliere,  George 
Sands  didactic  Marquis  de  Villemer,  and  Le  Supplice  June  Femme 
will,  if  acted  in  London,  probably  be  acted  to  very  unsympathetic 
audiences.  The  last  play,  it  should  be  observed,  is  described  in  the 
prospectus  as  being  written  by  M.  Dumas  fils.  This  famous  writer  has 
analysed  the  sufferings  of  so  many  women  that  it  was  perhaps  not 
unnatural  to  ascribe  this  play  to  him  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
was  written  by  M.  Emile  de  Girardin,  who  sought  to  enforce  a 
moral  in  it  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  which  considerable  doubt 
still  exists,  though  opinions  on  the  literary  merits  of  the  play  have 
been  expressed  with  well-founded  confidence.  These  pieces  might 
well  be  struck  out  of  the  list,  and  others  which  should  certainly  be 
performed  while  the  Comedie  Framjaise  is  in  London  substituted 
for  them.  Strange  to  say,  amongst  the  plays  which  have  seemingly 
been  specially  chosen  for  representation,  not  a  single  classical 
tragedy  is  to  be  found  ;  and  though  most  of  what  the  French  con¬ 
sider  as  unapproachable  masterpieces  would  not  be  likely  to  please 
audiences  here,  surely  that  magnificent  drama  of  Racine’s  which 
has  been  mentioned  should  be  given,  with  the  part  of  Phedre 
interpreted  by  the  genius  of  Mile.  Sarah  Bernhardt.  Amongst 
modern  works,  several  can  be  named  which  do  not  appear  in 


the  list  above  spoken  of,  but  which  should  certainly  be  acted  by 
the  company  which  represents  the  great  French  theatre.  M. 
Emile  Augier’s  L’Avcnf.uriere,  Alfred  de  Musset’s  exquisite  one- 
act  piece  Un  Caprice.  Balzac’s  Mercadet,  and  Leon  Laya’s  Due 
Job  should  undoubtedly  be  given. 

It  was,  however,  hardly  to  be  expected  that  mistakes  would  be 
avoided  iu  the  attempt  to  determine  what  French  pieces  were 
best  suited  for  the  English  capital.  Alterations  can  easily  be 
made,  and  no  doubt  will  be  made ;  and  it  should  be  said  that 
some  of  the  works  proposed  will  probably  be  found  in  the  highest 
degree  attractive.  Of  the  modern  dramas  mentioned,  the  most 
remarkable  are  ILernani,  Adrienne  Lecouvreur,  and  the  three  of 
Alfred  de  Musset’s  plays  which  were  performed  during  the  previous 
visit  of  the  actors  of  the  Theatre  Framjais  to  London.  In  ILernani 
M.  Bressant  will  no  doubt  be  missed  by  those  who  have  seen  his  im¬ 
personation  of  Charles  V.  ;  but  happily  M.  Maubant  still  remains 
to  act  Ruy  Gomez,  and  the  picture  which  he  gives  of  the  old 
Spanish  nobleman  who  shields  the  man  he  has  most  reason  to  hate 
sooner  thau  dishonour  his  house  by  surrendering  a  fugitive  never 
fails  to  leave  a  deep  impression  on  his  audiences.  Mile.  Sarah 
Bernhardt’s  fine  performance  of  Dona  Sol  has  been  described  before 
now  in  these  columns.  Amongst  the  classical  pieces  the  most 
successful  will  probably  be  L’Avare,  with  M.  Got  as  Harpagon, 
and  Le  Misanthrope,  with  M.  Delaunay  in  the  great  part  of 
Alceste,  which  formerly  was  in  another  method  admirably  rendered 
by  M.  Bressant.  Amongst  the  smaller  pieces  which  are  to  be 
acted  there  is  one  which  will  possibly  be  found  to  have  quite 
as  great  an  effect  on  English  audiences  as  works  of  a  more 
exalted  order.  This  is  Delphine  de  Girardin's  very  pretty  little 
play,  La  foie  fait  peur.  Nothing  can  be  simpler  than  the 
plot  of  this  tiny  drama ;  and  indeed  before  the  first  scene 
is  over  it  is  easy  to  foresee  what  will  happen.  Yet,  owing  to 
the  force  and  exquisite  grace  with  which  it  is  written,  and 
the  touching  nature  of  the  principal  incident,  it  rarely  fails  to 
enthral,  and  has  drawn  the  tears  of  a  good  many  placid  people 
who  never  thought  that  they  could  so  commit  themselves  in  a 
theatre.  The  leading  character  in  the  piece,  an  old  servant,  was 
originally  acted  by  M.  Regnier,  and  was  one  of  his  most  famous 
impersonations.  He  has  now  been  succeeded  by  JVL  Got,  perhaps 
the  one  actor  who  was  capable  of  taking  his  place  in  the  part. 
Emilie  Dubois  and  the  beautiful  Delphine  Fix,  who  represented  the 
two  young  ladies  who  appear  in  the  piece,  are  both  dead,  but  M. 
Delaunay  still  performs  the  part  which  he  undertook  when  the 
play  was  first  produced  in  1854,  though  probably  this  fact  will 
not  be  believed  by  those  who  see  him  in  it.  Of  other  pieces  in  which 
he  and  his  fellows  appear  we  hope  to  speak  at  a  future  time. 


REVIEWS. 


THROUGH  ASIATIC  TURKEY.* 

R.  GRATTAN  GEARY,  the  editor  of  the  Times  of  India, 
being  on  his  way  to  England  last  March,  determined  to  come 
here  by  a  route  which  is  very  little  known,  but  which,  to  English¬ 
men  interested  in  India  and  in  the  future  relations  of  England  to 
the  East,  is  very  well  worth  traversing  and  describing.  He  went 
by  sea  from  Kurrachee  to  Bussorah,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Shat-el- 
Arab,  the  river  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris,  and  thence  by  steamer  up  the  Tigris  to  Bagdad.  From 
Bagdad  he  rode  to  Alexandretta  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  it  is 
the  part  of  his  journey  which  he  did  on  horseback  that  furnished 
him  with  materials  for  a  valuable  and  interesting  book.  Any  one 
who  looks  at  tbe  map  will  discover  that  the  Asiatic  dominions  of 
the  Sultan,  apart  from  the  Arabian  peninsula,  consist  of  three 
divisions — Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  the  vast  district  watered  by  the 
lower  Euphrates  and  by  the  Tigris.  The  fate  of  Syria  may  prob¬ 
ably  be  determined  by  France  as  much  as  by  England,  and  there¬ 
fore,  when  we  speak  of  the  region  in  which  the  Turks  are  to  work 
reforms  and  which  England  is  to  guarantee,  we  mean  practically 
Asia  Minor  and  the  valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris. 
What  Captain  Burnaby  did  for  his  countrymen  by  riding,  and 
giving  an  account  of  his  ride,  through  tbe  first  of  these  regions,  Mr. 
Geary  has  done  with  regard  to  the  second.  The  two  works  pre¬ 
sent  many  similarities.  They  are  both  written  by  men  who  tried 
to  learn  all  they  could  as  to  the  districts  they  were  traversing, 
who  had  a  vivid  apprehension  of  the  imminence  of  Russian 
conquests,  who  respected  and  liked  the  Turks,  and  who  minutely 
noticed  and  recorded  every  incident  about  every  horse  that  they 
rode  and  every  servant  with  whom  they  got  on  ill  or  well.  This 
voluminous  description  of  the  ordinary  events  of  a  riding  tour  pos¬ 
sesses  only  a  moderate  amount  of  interest  for  the  reader  at  home. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  writers  of  such  books  are 
necessarily  the  writers  of  guide-books,  as  they  are  going  over  a 
new  route  which  other  Englishmen  may  presumably  wish  to  follow, 
and  for  other  travellers  no  description  of  horses,  servants,  and 
inns  can  be  too  minute.  Perhaps  even  for  this  purpose  Captain 
Burnaby’s  work  was  needlessly  diffuse,  while  of  Mr.  Geary’s  book 
it  may  be  said  that,  although  it  reaches  the  limits  of  legitimate 
prolixity,  it  does  not  overstep  them.  Captain  Burnaby,  again,  is 

*  Through  Asiatic  Turhey :  Narrative  of  a  Journey  from  Bombay  to  the 
Bosphorus.  By  Grattan  Geary,  Editor  of  the  “Times  of  India.”  London  : 
Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1878. 
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perhaps  the  more  lively  writer,  but  Mr.  Geary  is  the  more  instruc-  j 
tive.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  traveller  could  have  made  abetter 
use  of  his  time  in  travelling  than  Mr.  Geary  made ;  and  his  volumes 
not  only  deserve  to  be  attentively  read,  but  will  be  used  as  a 
standard  book  of  reference. 

It  is  the  peculiarity  of  this  second  division  of  the  Sultan’s  Asi¬ 
atic  dominions  that  there  is  nothing  in  them  except  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris,  and  that  on  the  Tigris  alone  is  there  anything  like 
wealth  and  civilization.  The  banks  of  the  Euphrates  are  a  blank 
so  far  as  settled  inhabitants  and  industry  are  concerned.  Both 
rivers  are  singularly  shallow  ;  but  the  Tigris  is  the  deeper  of  the 
two,  and  is  navigable  from  Bagdad  downwards  by  vessels  drawing 
four  or  tive  feet  of  water.  Above  Bagdad  the  ascending  traveller 
goes  north  and  then  nearly  west  to  Diarbekir,  which  is  not  far 
from  the  source.  If  he  turns  thence  towards  the  Mediterranean, 
he  strikes  further  westward  and  reaches  the  Euphrates  at  Birijek, 
and  thence  passes  by  Aleppo  to  Alexandretta.  Mr.  Geary’s  journey 
may  therefore  be  conveniently  regarded  as  consisting  of  two  parts, 
that  in  which  he  travelled  along  the  Tigris  and  that  in  which  he 
proceeded  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Mediterranean.  With  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  things  at  Bagdad  Mr.  Geary  was  fairly  well  satisfied,  for 
he  found  there  a  resolute  Turkish  Governor  and  a  still  more 
resolute  Turkish  Chief  of  the  Police,  and  they  really  did  some¬ 
thing  towards  making  life  secure.  But  when  he  proposed  to  leave 
Bagdad,  and  announced  his  intention  of  going-  along  the  route  of 
the  Tigris  to  Diarbekir,  the  strongest  protestations  were  made 
against  so  rash  an  undertaking.  There  was,  by  all  accounts,  no 
safety  even  a  mile  or  two  out  of  Bagdad.  Even  if  the  Arabs  only 
robbed  him  and  did  not  kill  him,  the  Kurds  would  not  be  likely  to 
treat  him  equally  well.  He  was  strongly  advised  to  go  through 
Persia,  which  was  better  governed,  and  where  he  could  find  a  short 
and  tolerably  safe  route  to  the  Russian  frontier.  But  Mr.  Geary 
had  come  to  see,  not  Russia  or  Persia,  but  Turkey,  and  through 
Turkey  he  would  go.  Probably  the  expedition  that  Mr.  Geary 
had  determined  to  make  would  not  be  at  any  time  a  very  easy  or 
safe  one ;  but  its  difficulties  and  dangers  had  been  seriously  aggra¬ 
vated  by  the  war,  as  the  district  had  been  denuded  of  troops,  and 
the  robbers  enjoyed  more  than  ordinary  license.  Mr.  Geary  left 
Bagdad  for  Mosul  on  the  21st  of  April,  armed  with  an  order  from 
the  Pasha  for  the  supply  of  post-horses,  and  escorted  by  a  zaptieh. 
On  the  first  appearance  of  Arabs  the  zaptieh  at  once  ran  away, 
without  the  slightest  attempt  to  warn,  guide,  or  protect  his  em¬ 
ployer.  Nor  was  this  regarded  by  him  as  any  dereliction  of  duty. 
The  only  safe  course  with  Arabs  is  to  run  away  from  them,  and  the 
zaptieh  considered  that  he  was  simply  giving  Mr.  Geary  a  sharp 
and  useful  lesson  in  an  indispensable  art.  The  Kurds  were  supposed 
to  be  even  worse  than  the  Arabs  ;  but  Mr.  Geary  reached  without 
misadventure  Mosul,  on  the  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  to  the 
site  of  Nineveh.  Whatever  is  worth  seeing  of  what  once  was 
Nineveh  Mr.  Geary  explored  under  the  guidance  of  a  nephew  of 
Hormusd  Rassan,  the  well-known  pupil  in  excavation  of  Sir  Henry 
Layard.  Mosul  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  Tigris,  and,  as  Mr.  Geary  thinks,  whoever  holds  military  pos¬ 
session  of  Mosul  will  become  the  possessor,  sooner  or  later,  of  the 
whole  valley  of  the  river  and  of  the  Shat-el-Arab,  down  to 
the  Persian  Gulf.  When  the  waters  are  at  their  average  height, 
troops  and  munitions  of  war  can  be  floated  down  with  the  current 
on  rafts  or  in  barges  to  Bagdad  in  from  three  to  five  days,  while 
a  force  could  not  be  moved  against  Mosul  from  Bagdad  at  all  by 
water,  and  would  take  a  fortnight  to  march  by  the  land  route. 

Mosul  in  its  turn  is  commanded  by  Diarbekir,  which  is  higher 
up  the  stream,  and  was  the  next  point  to  which  Mr.  Geary  made 
his  way.  In  fact,  the  thought  that  pervaded  Mr.  Geary’s  mind 
waking  or  sleeping  was,  Who  is  to  get  hold  of  Diarbekir  ?  As 
things  are  at  present  there  is  no  local  obstacle  whatever  to  Russia 
taking  it  when  she  pleases.  The  Christian  population  in  Mosul, 
and  generally  in  the  valley  of  the  Tigris,  is  torn  by  intestine  dissen¬ 
sions,  and  would  at  any  rate  not  oppose  Russia,  even  if  its  possible 
opposition  to  any  one  could  be  regarded  as  of  any  importance. 
The  Kurds  are  not  to  be  trusted.  As  Mr.  Geary  puts  it,  they 
might  probably  be  hostile  to  the  Russians,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  they  would  not  aid  them.  At  the  time  when  Mr. 
Geary  was  in  those  parts  even  the  Mussulmans  were  entirely  cowed, 
and  firmly  believed  that  the  Russians  had  made  the  Sultan  enter 
into  an  alliance  with  them.  The  whole  distance  from  Bayazid,  if 
Russia  was  once  there,  is  only  three  hundred  miles,  and  there  are 
no  forts  that  could  give  the  invaders  any  trouble.  It  is,  in  short, 
as  Mr.  Geary  wishes  his  countrymen  to  understand,  England  and 
England  alone  that  can  prevent  the  occupation  of  Diarbekir,  which 
commands  Mosul,  which  commands  Bagdad,  which  commands  the 
Persian  Gulf.  But  how  is  England  to  get  to  Diarbekir  and  Mosul 
and  Bagdad  in  sufficient  strength  and  in  a  time  sufficiently  short 
to  oppose  a  Russian  invasion  ?  There  is,  answers  Mr.  Geary,  one 
mode  of  securing  this  and  one  only.  England  must  see  that  all 
these  places  are  connected  with  the  Mediterranean  by  a  railway. 

According  to  his  ideas,  the  railway  which  ought  to  be  made  is 
one  from  Alexandretta  to  Bagdad,  passing  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
distance  along  the  valley,  not  of  the  Euphrates,  but  of  the  Tigris. 
This  scheme,  which  Mr.  Geary  says  was  suggested  byColonel  Hamil¬ 
ton,  but  which  is  generally  coupled  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Latham, 
involves  a  greater  length  of  line  than  would  be  necessary  if  the 
railway  followed  the  course  of  the  Euphrates  ;  but  all  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  wealth  that  exists  at  present  is  in  the  Tigris  valley,  and 
so  are  the  strategic  positions  which  the  railway  is  intended  to 
secure.  The  distance  is  eight  hundred  miles,  and  the  outlay,  if 
taken  at  7,500/.  per  mile,  would  be  six  millions  sterling.  What 
Mr.  Geary  contends  is,  that  in  itself  the  line  would  pay,  and  that 


it  is  an  indispensable  barrier  to  the  southward  progress  of  Russia* 
He  is  content  to  omit  from  consideration  the  possible  utility  of  the 
line  as  offering  an  alternative  route  to  India.  His  main  position  is 
that  the  line  would,  if  viewed  as  a  local  line,  pay  investors. 
Whether  the  English  public  after  its  many  sad  experiences  would 
believe  this  it  is  difficult  to  say.  It  is  easy  to  count  up  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  different  towns  on  the  route,  and  to  estimate  the  possi¬ 
ble  development  of  resources.  But  the  development  of  resources 
is  a  dream  of  the  future,  and  the  'population  of  remote  Turkish 
towns  is  likely  to  be  of  the  character  which  does  not  greatly  feed 
traffic.  To  remove  uncertainty,  however,  Mr.  Geary  suggests  that 
the  towns  and  districts  to  be  benefited  should  join  in  giving  a 
guarantee  of  interest.  Claims  on  Turkish  municipalities  are  not 
a  very  alluring  form  of  guarantee,  and  English  investors  are  not 
now  in  the  humour  to  take  a  very  rosy  view  of  the  prospects  of  a 
loan  in  a  distant,  wild,  and  difficult  country.  What  Mr.  Geary 
says  as  to  the  strategic  value  of  the  line  is  much  more  convincing ; 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  his  main  position  is  to  be  contested, 
that  nothing  but  a  railway  could  enable  Englaud  to  repel  intend¬ 
ing  aggressors  on  the  valley  of  the  Tigris.  After  the  point  in  his 
narrative  when  he  reaches  Diarbekir,  the  chief  interest  in  Mr. 
Geary’s  story  comes  to  an  end,  for  he  was  obliged  to  make  his  way 
as  rapidly  as  he  could  to  the  coast  in  order  to  catch  a  steamer.  He. 
embarked  at  Alexandretta  on  May  17th,  having  spent  rather  less 
than  a  month  in  carrying  successfully  to  an  end  an  expedition 
which  no  doubt  repaid  him  for  what  it  cost  him  in  the  way  of 
fatigue,  discomfort,  and  some  little  anxiety,  and  which  his 
readers  have  every  reason  to  be  glad  that  he  took  for  their  benefit. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Geary’s  work  is  that 
in  which  he  recounts,  on  the  authority  of  a  Turkish  politician,  the 
history  of  the  mission  sent  by  the  Sultan  in  1877  to  Cabul.  The 
Turkish  Envoy  was  charged  to  explain  to  the  Ameer  that,  in  the 
interests  of  the  whole  Mahommedan  world,  he  ought  to  side  with 
the  English  and  against  the  Russians.  lie  dwelt  on  the  absence 
of  motives  which  could  prompt  the  English  to  annex  Afghan¬ 
istan.  They  would  get  nothing  out  of  the  country,  and,  on  the 
contrary,  would  be  poorer  by  having  so  profitless  a  possession. 
They  could  not  want  more  soldiers,  and  in  any  case  would  not  care 
to  have  soldiers  whom  they  could  trust  so  little  as  coerced 
Afghans;  and  their  recent  treatment  of  the  native  princes  of 
India  showed  that  they  would  not  annex  even  when  annexation 
promised  to  pay.  The  Ameer  replied  that  he  was  not  in  any  way 
hostile  to  England  ;  but  the  British  Government  was  pressing  upon 
him,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  be  caught  unprepared.  The  English 
had  already  taken  Quettah,  and  established  a  force  there  looking- 
on  at  Candahar.  “  If,”  asked  the  Ameer,  “  an  armed  man  places  him¬ 
self  at  the  back  door  of  your  house,  what  can  his  motive  be  unless 
he  wants  to  find  his  way  in  when  you  are  asleep  ?  ”  The  Turkish 
Envoy  replied  that  the  occupation  of  Quettah  might  be  attributed 
to  a  wish  to  keep  the  Belooches  quiet ;  that  Candahar  could  do 
the  English  no  good ;  and  that,  even  if  Quettah  had  been  occu¬ 
pied  without  much  consideration  for  the  Ameer's  feelings,  that 
was  no  justification  of  the  course  taken  by  the  Ameer  in  playing 
into  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  who  were  the  enemies  of  Islam. 
Instead  of  regarding  them  in  this  light,  the  Ameer  had  quite 
recently  received  two,  if  not  three,  Russian  Envoys,  and 
had  actually  sent  one  himself  to  Tashkend ;  while  five  thousaud 
Russian  soldiers  had  approached  the  Afghan  frontier  near 
Balk.  Shere  Ali  replied  that  he  had  not  shown  any  special  favour 
to  Russia ;  he  had  received  the  Envoys  in  question  simply  because 
the  Russian  frontier  was  now  so  near  his  own,  and  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  kuow  what  the  Russians  were  doiug.  The  five 
thousand  Russians  had  come  near  his  frontier  without  warning, 
and  he  wanted  to  find  out  why  they  were  sent  there.  He  sent  an 
Envoy  to'Tashkend  in  order  at  once  to  find  out  this  and  to  he  civil 
to  General  Kaufmann.  The  Turkish  Envoy  asked  why  he  did  not 
receive  an  English  Envoy  as  well  as  a  Russian.  He  answered 
that  the  English  could  have  a  native  Envoy  whenever  they  pleased, 
and  that  he  had  personally  no  objection  whatever  to  having 
Englishmen  in  Cabul  representing  their  Government,  but  that  the 
Afghans  were  not  civilized  beings  like  the  Turks,  and  would 
probably  shoot  an  English  Envoy,  and  then  he  would  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible.  As  he  modestly  said,  “  he  had  only  partially  succeeded 
in  making  the  wilder  sort  of  people  obedient  and  well  behaved.” 
The  Turkish  Envoy  then  suggested  that  he  should  help  the  .Sultan 
against  the  Russians,  to  which  he  answered  that  he  could  not. 
resist  the  Russians  single-handed,  and  that  in  a  contest  with 
Russia  neither  could  the  Sultan  help  him  nor  he  the  Sultan; 
and  if  the  English  were  supposed  to  be  willing  to  protect  him  and 
the  Sultan,  why  had  they  not  helped  the  Sultan  when  the  war 
was  going  on  and  their  help  could  easily  have  been  given  ?  The 
reply  of  the  Turkish  Envoy  to  this  question  was  not  part  of  the 
information  given  to  Mr.  Geary. 


MILTON’S  POEMS  FOR  STUDENTS.* 

fiUI  bono ?  is  indeed  the  question  which  suggests  itself,  not 
cynically,  but  curiously,  when  one  sees  a  new  annotated 
edition  of  Milton's  poetical  works  announced.  The  assumption 
must  be  that  somebody  wants  it,  but  who  is  that  somebody? 
Since  Mr.  Masson,  in  addition  to  his  biographical  and  historical 
labours,  has  brought  out  editions  of  these  poems  in  almost  every 

*  The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton.  Edited,  with  Notes,  Explanatory 
and  Philological,  by  John  Bradshaw,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  &c.  2  vols.  London’; 
Allen  &  Co.  1878. 
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shape  devisable  by  the  enterprise  and  ingenuity  of  his  publishers 
— for  library,  tea-table,  and  travelling-bag — the  scholar  and  the 
general  reader  are  hardly  in  need  of  any  new  edition,  unless 
it  should  add  notably  to  existing  accumulations.  Again,  the 
Clarendon  Press  has  provided  the  youthful  student  with  two 
admirable  little  volumes,  in  which  he  will  find  in  a  compact  form 
most  of  what  he  is  likely  to  require  for  his  needs.  Still,  in  these 
days  of  examinations,  competitive  and  other,  when  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  knowledge  in  a  portable  shape  occupies  so  many 
minds,  and  when  half  the  world  seems  engaged  in  helping  the 
other  half  rapidly  to  acquire  in  order  rapidly  to  reproduce,  it 
would  be  rash  offhand  to  pronounce  any  edition  of  an  author 
within  the  reach  of  examiners  to  be  altogether  superfluous. 
Dr.  Bradshaw,  who  has  some  experience  of  examinations  in  both 
West  and  East,  has  reprinted  Milton’s  poetical  works  in  what  he 
calls  a  handy,  and  what  certainly  is  a  handsome  form,  and  with  a 
large  quantity  of  notes,  stowed  well  away  (on  that  deplorable  prin¬ 
ciple  which  so  many  publishers  seem  sworn  to  maintain)  from  the 
texts  to  which  they  belong.  His  edition  is,  we  are  told,  designed 
to  be  a  “  Students’  Edition  ”  ;  but  as  there  is  no  copyright  in  this 
description,  and  as  it  has  been  affixed  to  countless  editions,  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent,  so  it  fails  to  disclose  what  peculiar  features 
the  book  before  us  may  possess. 

Whether  or  not,  however,  Dr.  Bradshaw’s  book  has  a 
character,  it  appears  at  least  to  possess  a  history,  of  its  own. 
The  notes  to  Paradise  Lost,  as  the  preface  informs  us,  “  were 
published  in  Madras  from  time  to  time  during  the  last  seven 
years,  for  the  use  of  students  for  the  First  Examination  in  Arts  in 
the  University  of  Madras,”  and  “are  now  reprinted  with  very 
slight  revision.”  For  the  latter  statement  we  would  venture  to 
vouch,  in  so  far  at  least  as  the  troublesome  trifle  of  Greek  accents 
is  concerned.  We  confess  that  to  us  there  is  something  physically 
disagreeable  in  such  monstrosities  as  KarapaKrys  and  ava\et;ap.evos, 
and  the  notes  to  the  second  of  these  volumes  contain  quite  a  collection 
of  them.  We  are  necessarily  unacquainted  with  the  particular  needs 
of  the  students  at  Madras  University,  and  with  the  particular  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  examinations  they  are  invited  to  pass ;  but  it  seems 
to  have  occurred  to  Dr.  Bradshaw  that  his  notes  on  Paradise  Lost, 
having  been  originally  put  together  “  for  those  whose  mother-tongue 
is  not  English,  would  be  found  adapted  to  foreigners  or  general 
readers  possessing  but  a  limited  acquaintance  with  the  language 
and  literature.”  One  would  have  thought  that  what  readers 
of  this  description  require  would  be,  above  all,  some  succinct 
information  as  to  the  general  history  of  the  poem  they  are  study¬ 
ing  for  the  first  time,  and  terse  explanations  and  illustrations  of  the 
linguistic  peculiarities  and  difficulties  which  may  occur  in  it.  But 
Dr.  Bradshaw,  who  devotes  seven  good-sized  pages  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  well-worried  form  its,  allows  the  poem,  as  such,  to 
speak  for  itself.  He  does  not  say  whether  his  notes  on  the  re¬ 
maining  poems  had  a  similar  origin ;  they  are  certainly  not,  so  far 
as  we  have  observed,  distinguished  from  those  on  Paradise  Lost  by 
any  superior  degree  of  freshness  or  fulness.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
most  of  the  minor  poems  something  is  vouchsafed  by  way  of  an 
introductory  note,  such  as  does  not  appear  to  have  been  desiderated 
at  Madras  in  the  case  of  the  great  epic,  which  doubtless  can¬ 
didates  are  there,  in  the  approved  University  of  London  fashion, 
accustomed  to  study  piecemeal.  These  quasi-introductions  are, 
to  be  sure,  as  meagre  as  anything  of  the  kind  we  can  re¬ 
member  to  have  come  across ;  in  the  case  of  Coinus,  for  in¬ 
stance,  we  should  have  hardly  thought  it  possible  for  the  most 
self-restraining  of  editors  to  say  so  little.  We  are  indeed 
reminded  of  the  fact  that  this  Mask  “  was  the  greatest  as 
well  as  the  most  considerable  poem  Milton  had  yet  written, 
or,  in  fact,  did  write  before  Paradise  Lost."  Here,  we 
suppose,  the  adjective  “  considerable,”  into  which  some  modern 
writers  are  wont  to  put  so  vast  a  depth  of  meaning,  simply 
signifies  “long”;  and  the  statement  is  entirely  correct.  When, 
however,  Dr.  Bradshaw  adds,  with  doubtful  elegance  of  ex¬ 
pression,  that  “masques  were  just  then  the  rage;  Prynne’s 
Histriomastix,  or  satire  on  theatrical  performances  (1633),  had 
made  them  more  popular  than  ever,  especially  at  the  Court,”  it 
may  be  hinted  that  Prynne’s  formidable  invective  (which,  by  the 
by,  was  published  in  1632,  though  dated  1633)  is  not  very  well 
described  as  a  “  satire  on  theatrical  performances.”  The  question 
as  to  its  effect  is  an  interesting  one.  So  far  as  masks  are  con¬ 
cerned,  there  appear  to  have  been  none  at  Court  at  the  Christmas  of 
1633-4;  but  Dr.  Bradshaw  has  Whitelocke’s  authority  (cited  by 
Collier)  for  the  supposition  that  the  mask  exhibited  by  the  Inns 
of  Court  in  the  following  February  was  intended  in  defiance  of 
Prynne’s  “new  learning”;  and  there  ensued,  as  he  states,  the 
performance  at  Court  of  another  mask,  in  which  the  King  and 
several  of  the  nobility,  including  the  two  sons  of  the  Earl  of 
Bridgewater,  took  part.  The  introductory  note  to  Lycidas  is 
swelled  by  a  quotation  from  Ilallam,  as  is  that  to  L' Allegro  and 
LI  Penseroso,  as  to  which  poems  the  editor  also  has  to  say  on  his 
own  account  that,  “  If  Milton  had  written  nothing  else,  &c.” 

It  is  certainly  not  in  these  introductions,  or  in  such  other  in¬ 
formation  concerning  Milton  and  his  poems  as  belongs  to  literary 
or  historical  biography,  that  the  strength  of  this  “Student’s 
Edition  ”  is  to  be  sought.  If  the  reader  wishes  for  instruction  in 
these  directions,  he  must  go  elsewhere,  or  remain  content  with 
such  a  note  as  the  following — a  model  of  brevity,  at  all  events — on 
the  lines  in  Samson  Agonistes; — 

But  he,  though  blind  of  sight, 

Despised,  and  thought  extinguished  quite, 

With  inward  eyes  illuminated. 


“  J ust  what  Milton  considered  himself  to  be  ” — and,  as  Dr.  Brad¬ 
shaw  will  surely  allow  with  regard  to  the  first  line,  undoubtedly 
was.  As  to  his  texts,  the  editor  proceeds  on  a  principle  reason¬ 
able  enough  for  his  purpose,  but  which,  of  course,  leaves  them 
without  any  special  value  for  critical  purposes.  “  As  regards  the 
spelling,”  he  says,  “  it  is  that  of  the  present  day,  except  where  it 
is  rather  the  word  itself  that  has  undergone  a  change,  or  is  now 
represented  by  another,  and  not  the  mere  spelling — then  often  at 
the  caprice  of  the  printer.  So,  too,  with  the  punctuation.”  The 
last  clause  of  this  paragraph,  though  perhaps  deficient  in  trans¬ 
parency,  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  punctuation  adopted  in 
this  edition  is  that  of  the  present  day.  There  is  no  classic  with 
whom  such  a  course  is  more  justifiable  than  it  is  with  Milton. 
Few  authors,  as  Mr.  Masson  has  shown  in  one  of  his  excursuses, 
have  been  so  deliberately  indifferent  to  punctuation  as  Milton  was 
before  the  days  of  his  blindness ;  and,  after  these  had  set  in,  he 
was  at  course  at  the  mercy  of  his  printers.  It  would  seem,  however, 
to  follow  from  this  that  an  editor  such  as  Mr.  Masson  may  be 
fairly  allowed  to  alter  the  printing  of  his  text  when  he  assigns 
good  reason  for  the  change ;  and  we  think  Dr.  Bradshaw  hardly 
justified  in  observing,  in  a  note  on  Paradise  Regained,  I.  297,  that 
“  suggested  improvements,”  even  in  punctuation,  “  should  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  editor’s  notes,”  and  taking  Professor  Masson  to  task  foi 
making  better  sense  and  syntax  of  the  passage  in  question  by  the 
addition  and  the  transposition  of  a  comma. 

As  to  Dr.  Bradshaw’s  own  notes,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
examine  them,  they  appear  to  us  to  reveal  little  if  any  originality 
of  research.  It  is  of  course  both  right  and  unavoidable  that  an 
editor  of  Milton’s  Poems,  on  which  so  many  previous  scholars 
have  bestowed  time  and  labour,  should  be  alieni  appetens,  so 
long  as,  like  Dr.  Bradshaw,  he  is  conscientious  in  his  acknow¬ 
ledgments  ;  but  we  have  rarely  met  with  one  who,  with  relatively 
so  much  space  at  his  command,  seems  so  little  inclined  to  be  sui 
profusus.  This  modesty  is  likely  to  perplex  the  student,  especially 
when  he  is  left  to  choose  between  two  equally  possible  expla¬ 
nations,  as  those  of  the  phrase  “  Every  shepherd  tells  his  tale,"  in 
L'  Allegro.  Why,  if  he  disapproves  of  Mr.  Masson’s  suggested  expla¬ 
nation  of  “  the  two-handed  engine  ”  in  Lycidas  as  “  far-fetched  ” 
(which  we  certainly  think  it  is),  should  he  quote  it  at  length  ?  On 
the  other  hand,  when  he  refers  to  both  the  interpretations  of  the 
lines  to  Melancholy  in  II  Penseroso: — 

Thee,  bright-hair’d  Vesta  long  of  yore 
To  solitary  Saturn  bore, 

he  leaves  out  what  is  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of  one  of  them, 
For  our  part,  we  prefer  Warton’s  explanation  ;  but  when  Mr. 
Browne  says  that  “  Milton’s  Melancholy  is  the  offspring  of  Retire¬ 
ment  and  Culture,”  he  points  out  not  only  that  “  Vesta,  or  Hestia, 
was  the  goddess  of  the  hearth,”  t.e.  of  domesticity  or  retirement, 
but  that  to  Saturn  “  is  attributed  the  origin  of  civilization.”  Dr. 
Bradshaw’s  readers  are  left  to  find  out  for  themselves  how  Saturn 
and  Culture  are  connected.  In  the  note  on  “  monumental  oak  ” 
in  the  same  poem  Dr.  Bradshaw  quotes  the  explanations  of  the 
epithet  given  by  preceding  editors,  but  is  content  to  think  that 
“  monumental  ”  means  simply  “  massive.”  In  the  last  line  but  one 
of  Lycidas  Dr.  Bradshaw  is  also  exceptionally  inclined  to  be  inde¬ 
pendent.  He  conjectures  that  there  must  be  some  allegorical 
allusion  in  the  choice  of  the  colour  blue,  and  cites  from  Fairfax  a 
passage  descriptive  of  the  language  of  colours,  in  which  it  is  said 
that  “  Blue  kept  his  faith  unstained.”  But  though  blue  is  the 
colour  of  constancy,  this  quality  could  hardly  be  in  the  poet’s  mind 
when  making  his  shepherd  prepare  for  change;  and  undoubtedly 
“  blue  ”  is  here  only  the  ordinary  colour  of  the  shepherd’s  dress, 
which  Mr.  Hales  states  it  to  be  in  the  quotation  given  by  Dr. 
Bradshaw  ;  see  also  The  Shepherd's  Calendar,  where  the  shepherds 
are  in  mourning,  and 

The  blew  is  black,  the  greene  in  gray  is  tinct. 

In  a  note  on  another  passage  ( Paradise  Lost,  IV.,  542)  we  think 
that  Dr.  Bradshaw  successfully  defends  his  own  view,  and  with  it 
the  good  sense  of  Milton,  against  the  notes  of  Mr.  Keightley 
and  Mr.  Masson. 

For  the  rest,  Dr.  Bradshaw’s  notes  err  sometimes  on  the  side  of 
incompleteness,  and  at  other  times  on  that  of  superfluity.  Of  the 
latter  class  are  the  comment  on  the  line : — 

And  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides. 

“  Holding  both  his  sides — a  proverbial  expression  applied  to  exces¬ 
sive  laughter  ” ;  the  remark  on  the  epithet  “  silver-buskined  ” 
given  to  the  wood  nymphs  in  the  Arcades,  that  “  Diana  and  her 
nymphs  wore  buskins  ” ;  and  the  explanation  of  the  term  “dragon  ” 
applied  in  Comus  to  “  the  womb  of  Stygian  darkness  ” — “  Dragon, 
Poetical  for  horrible.”  Incomplete,  for  the  purpose  of  any  student 
whatever,  we  must  consider  such  notes  as  the  following,  which 
are  probably  intended  to  be  both  “  philological  ”  and  “  explana¬ 
tory  ” — terms,  doubtless,  not  always  synonymous.  This  is  on  the 
form  “  mickle  — “  Much  ;  mickle  ana  muckle  are  in  common  use 
in  Scotland  ;  ‘  ch  ’  and  ‘  k  ’  are  akin.”  This  last  appears  to  us  an 
obscure  if  not  contused  statement;  but  under  what  influence, 
it  might  have  been  of  more  advantage  to  inquire,  was  the  change 
brought  about?  The  phrase  “How  chance”  is  explained  as 
“  How  does  it  chance  ?  an  idiomatic  use  of  chance,  common  in 
Shakspeare,”  from  whom  a  tew  instances  of  the  phrase  “  How 
chance  ?  ”  are  accordingly  cited.  But  what  is  the  nature  of  this 
idiomatic  use?  Is  “chance”  here  used  adverbially,  or  is  it  a 
contraction  of  the  verbal  “  chances  ”  ?  Where  “the  dreaded  name 
of  Demogorgon  ”  is  correctly  explained  to  mean  “  Demogorgon 
himself,”  surely  this  usage  might  have  been  illustrated  with  equal 
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ease  and  advantage.  Nor  is  it  of  much  profit  to  inform  the  student 
that  “  damask  ”  means  “  variegated.”  or  “  ambrosial,”  “  immortal,” 
without  giving  him  some  clue  as  to  the  origin  of  these  adjectives. 

In  matters  of  pronunciation  and  scanning  Dr.  Bradshaw’s  gui¬ 
dance  does  not  strike  us  as  invariably  efficient.  It  is  indeed 
impossible  to  find  fault  with  his  advice  to  pronounce  the  last  word 
in  the  passage  “  Ease  was  his  chief  disease  ”  in  the  second  facetious 
epitaph  on  Hobson  the  Carrier — “  dis-ease,  so  as  to  bring  out  the 
antithesis  between  it  and  ease.”  If  Dr.  Bradshaw  is  correct  in 
saying  that  in  the  line  in  Comus — 

Enjoy  your  dear  wit,  and  gay  rhetoric — 

«  rhetoric  ”  is  to  be  “  pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the  second 
syllable,”  it  behoved  him  to  exemplify,  as  he  easily  might  have 
done  from  Shakspeare,  the  dissyllabic  use  of  “  dear.”  But  when 
in  the  line 

That  were  an  ignominy  and  shame  beneath 

(Paradise  Lost,  I.  Ii5)he  bids  us  read  in  scanning  ignomin,  he 
has  clearly  forgotten  the  Shakspearean  “  ignomy,”  and  the  obvious 
slurring  of  the  second  i  in  the  reading  of  the  folios  in  a  passage 
cited  by  Abbott  from  Titus  Andronicus : — 

I  blush  to  think  upon  this  ignominy. 

The  chief  blemish  in  these  notes  is,  however,  their  inaccuracy, 
which  cannot  always  be  the  result  of  accident,  as  to  Greek  words 
and  forms.  Of  the  wild  accentuation  or  non-accentuation  we  have 
already  spoken  ;  and  it  may  seem  a  pressing  of  minutiae  to  take 
note  of  such  a  form  as  “  Cimmerise  ’’  for  the  name  of  the  people, 
or  rvpavvia,  which  even  with  an  accent  is  quite  exceptional.  But 
it  is  too  much  to  be  told  that  Pindar  “is  said  to  call  his  lyre  Aropw 
c popgiyya ,”  when  Dr.  Bradshaw  would  have  had  to  go  so  little 
way  in  the  Odes  in  order  to  correct  his  quotation.  Nor  is  the 
impression  less  dubious  when  one  finds  the  “Poikile  Stoa”  de¬ 
scribed  as  “  one  of  the  most  famous  Stoa  or  Portico  ”  (sic)  in 
Athens.  Most  assuredly  all  these  are  trifles;  and  perhaps  Dr. 
Bradshaw  (if  that  be  one  of  his  functions  as  “  Senior  Moderator  ” 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin)  would  not  even  pluck  for  the  form 
“  Eumenidee.”  But  we  have  felt  hound  to  notice  some  of  these 
little  slips,  because — to  tell  the  truth — they  aDpear  to  us  to  be 
about  the  most  distinctive  feature  of  this  “  Students’  Edition.” 


THE  DEVIL’S  ADVOCATE.* 

DISINTERESTED  impulses  are  not  so  rare  in  literature  as  in 
common  life,  whether  it  be  that  disagreeable  duties  are 
easier  on  paper,  or  that  the  performing  of  them  in  a  manner  that 
leaves  its  own  record  carries  with  it  a  not  ungrateful  sense  of 
superiority  to  the  perverse  generation  actually  addressed,  mingled 
perhaps  with  the  hope  that  wiser  coming  generations  may  honour 
the  man  who  remained  sober  enough  among  elated  fools  to  read 
aright  the  signs  of  his  time.  It  may  certainly  be  called  a  dis¬ 
interested  undertaking  to  utter  warnings  to  which,  right  or  wrong, 
it  seems  hardly  possible  that  anybody  should  give  serious  at¬ 
tention  ;  and  yet  this  has  been  the  function  and  the  predilection  of 
satirists  in  all  times.  He  that  goeth  about  to  persuade  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  his  fellow-citizens  that  they  are  mostly  fools,  and  on  the 
way,  at  their  present  rate,  to  be  utterly  ruined  in  a  couple  of 
generations,  must  have  renounced  beforehand  the  expectation,  so 
dear  to  authors  in  other  kinds,  of  reaping  the  fruit  of  public 
assent.  Yet  his  chance  is  in  one  way  better  than  if  he  addressed 
them  with  commonplace  flatteries ;  for  if  you  rail  at  a  man  from 
the  housetop  long  and  loud  enough,  you  may  not  convince  him 
that  your  opinion  of  his  character  is  just,  but  you  will  at  least 
make  him  turn  round ;  and  what  is  true  of  the  individual  is  in 
some  degree  true  of  the  multitude.  Moreover,  it  is  observed  that, 
although  men  individually  resent  being  called  names,  they  do  not 
much  dislike  it  in  the  mass,  and  that  there  is  a  point  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  at  which  they  find  this  artificial  excitement  actually 
pleasurable.  Thus  every  refined  society  must  keep  its  satirists,  and 
enjoys  them  in  most  cases  more  than  it  profits  by  them.  The 
Devil’s  Advocate,  as  against  the  claim  of  society  to  be  content 
with  itself,  is  a  literary  officer  of  much  older  standing  than  the 
present  century.  But  it  is  part  of  the  traditional  equipment  of 
satirists  that  every  newcomer  should  profess  to  be  taking  on  himself 
not  only  a  difficult  but  an  unheard-of  task.  We  cannot  be 
surprised,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Greg  introduces  himself  with  this 
time-honoured  fiction,  and  makes  believe  that  the  men  of  the 
nineteenth  century  are  the  first  who  have  been  proud  in  the  conceit 
of  their  own  time,  and  Mr.  Percy  Greg  the  first  more  sagacious 
moralist  who  has  dared  to  stand  forth  and  rebuke  them  openly. 

Satire  has  assumed  various  forms  in  the  many  periods  whose 
vanities  have  provoked  its  growth.  In  the  present  century  it 
seems  to  affect  the  form  of  dialogue,  which  may  be  commended  as 
favouring  the  process  of  natural  selection  ;  since  dialogues  between 
persons  created  for  the  dialogue’s  sake  are  apt,  except  in  the  hands 
of  such  a  master  of  wit  as  Peacock,  to  become  exceedingly  dull.  But 
in  this  respect  also  Mr.  Percy  Greg  is  not  to  be  blamed  for 
taking  the  fashion  as  he  finds  it.  His  persons,  although  they 
exist  merely  for  the  sake  of  talking  in  a  smoking-room  or  else¬ 
where  about  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  modern  life,  succeed 
in  preserving  some  individuality  in  their  talk ;  and  this  effect  is 
not  produced  by  the  cheap  and  flashy  device  of  personal  caricature. 
The  frame  of  Mr.  Greg's  book  contrasts  oddly  enough  with  one 
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of  its  earliest  themes.  Foremost  among  the  objects  of  attack  i6 
the  anonymous  character  of  journalism,  as  to  which  it  is  said  that 
the  writer  thereby  evades  personal  responsibility  and  loses  what¬ 
ever  authority  he  may  personally  be  entitled  to.  But  almost 
every  argument  that  can  be  urged  against  anonymous  writing 
applies  with  equal  force  to  the  practice  of  writing  books  in  the 
form  of  dialogues  which  lead  to  no  definite  conclusion  ;  and  this 
though  the  author  of  the  whole,  as  in  this  case,  name  himself  at 
the  outset.  For  it  is  plain  that  by  causing  half-a-dozen  imaginary 
persons  to  talk  in  a  discursive  manner  about  a  great  variety  of 
subjects,  a  practised  writer  may  air  any  opinions  he  pleases  with¬ 
out  committing  himself  positively  to  the  adoption  or  repudiation 
of  .any  one  of  them.  In  fact,  every  speech  of  every  one  of  his 
personages  may  be  regarded  as  an  unsigned  article,  to  which  the 
author  of  the  book  stands  in  the  relation  of  editor.  The  author  does 
not  appear  in  his  own  person,  and  we  have  to  guess  at  his  own 
convictions.  Mr.  Greg  does  inform  us  in  a  general  way  that  the 
tendency  of  the  whole  is  to  be  regarded  as  pessimistic;  and, 
although  there  is  a  fair  show  of  conflicting  arguments,  the  dialogue 
is  always  so  managed  that  at  the  end  the  brilliant  pessimist  has 
rather  the  best  of  it.  But  we  never  know  precisely  on  what  grounds 
the  author  desires  that  we  should  condemn  the  age  we  live  in; 
whether  he  intended  to  put  none  but  the  best  reasons  in  the  mouth 
of  his  leading  character, or  where  he  would  fix  the  line  between  legiti¬ 
mate  argument  and  sophism  in  the  contentions  of  the  opposers.  His 
personality  is  studiously  frittered  away  ;  and  on  this  very  question, 
for  example,  we  do  not  know  to  what  extent  Mr.  Percy  Greg 
really  thinks  anonymous  writing  an  evil.  Again,  is  it  a  delicate 
stroke  of  art  that  a  retired  journalist  who  has  gone  to  li\e  in  the 
Lakes,  and  whose  notions  may  therefore  be  a  little  pre-historic,  is 
made  to  affirm  that  “  people  believe  a  thing  more  readily  because 
the  Times  or  the  Quarterly  has  said  it”?  People  there  are,  not 
improbably,  who  believe  everything  they  see  in  print ;  aud  it  may 
be  true,  though,  if  so,  it  is  very  sad,  that  there  are  those  who 
“  take  the  word  of  the  Saturday  Revieiv  on  a  question  of  history 
or  philosophy  for  gospel.”  For  whoever  thinks  to  learn  either 
history  or  philosophy  by  taking  anybody's  word  for  gospel  will 
assuredly  lose  his  labour. 

The  hero,  if  so  we  may  call  him,  of  these  dialogues  is  a  fas¬ 
tidious  man  of  letters  who,  after  writing  as  little  as  he  could  earn 
his  bread  by,  has  married  a  wife  and  retired  on  a  competence.  He 
thinks  ill  of  the  world,  but  appears  to  find  much  comfort  in  his 
thoughts ;  which  may  seem  an  odd  thing,  but  is  quite  true  to 
nature,  being  the  fundamental  paradox  of  pessimism.  Lest  he 
should  not  seem  human,  however,  he  is  judiciously  provided  with 
one  crotchet ;  his  wife  is  the  orphan  of  a  Confederate  general,  and 
they  indulge  in  regretful  rhapsodies,  more  or  less  irrelevant  to  the 
general  thread  of  the  discussion,  about  the  Lost  Cause  and  the 
Starry  Cross.  A  quasi-dramatic  license  must  be  allowed  for  in 
this  kind  of  writing  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  us  to  have  been  very 
happily  used  in  the  present  case.  It  cannot  add  to  General  Lee’s 
well-earned  fame  as  a  soldier  to  call  him  the  “  last  representative 
of  Christian  chivalry  ”  ;  and  even  those  who  favoured  the  Southern 
cause  would  as  a  rule  have  shrunk  from  speaking  of  President 
Lincoln  as  a  mere  boor.  Cleveland’s  fancy,  however  (such  is  the 
name  of  Mr.  Greg’s  chief  speaker),  is  so  far  artistically  chosen  that 
it  is,  as  befits  a  pessimist,  a  retrospective  affection  for  the  im¬ 
possible. 

The  series  of  assaults  against  modern  ideas  and  institutions  in 
which  Cleveland  takes  either  a  directing  or  a  controlling  part  are 
conducted  with  great  spirit  and  persistence;  and  if  there  are 
persons  who  really  think  the  nineteenth  century  is  the  beginning 
of  the  millennium,  they  might  consult  these  pages  with  some 
profit.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  very  many  persons  who  do 
not  think  the  millennium  is  at  hand,  and  have  never  felt  seriously 
tempted  to  think  so  ;  and  these  may  be  apt  to  consider,  when  they 
go  through  the  tale  of  doleful  omens  and  prophecies  here  brought 
together,  that  they  have  known  most  of  them  for  some  time.  They 
may  likewise  reflect  that  there  has  been  no  age  of  the  world  in 
which  a  satirist  could  not,  with  industry  and  literary  skill,  make 
out  a  very  bad  case  against  the  prospects  of  society ;  and  in  few 
ages  has  it  failed  to  be  done.  Somewhere  in  this  book  the 
Augustan  age  is  mentioned  as  one  of  shallow  optimism  ;  yet  Horace 
wrote  the  familiar  lines  quoted  the  other  day  by  Lord  Selborne, 
to  the  effect  that  the  Romans,  sons  of  fathers  who  were  themselves 
a  degenerate  offspring,  might  be  expected  to  leave  after  them 
children  yet  more  depraved.  It  may  further  occur  to  us  (which, 
however,  is  meeting  pessimism  with  its  own  weapons)  that  the 
dangers  which,  as  events  afterwards  proved,  were  in  truth  most 
menacing  to  the  welfare  of  kingdoms  and  societies,  have  been 
seldom  or  never  foreseen,  or  at  all  events  not  adequately.  Thus 
the  French  Revolution  came  as  a  thunder-clap,  not  merely  on 
blind  adherents  of  the  old  order  of  things,  but  on  the  cultivated 
and  thoughtful  persons  who  had  for  years  been  discussing  consti¬ 
tutional  theories.  And,  on  the  whole,  it  may  seem  to  a  reader  such 
as  we  now  suppose  that  discourse  of  this  kind,  however  ingenious, 
is  doomed  by  its  very  nature  to  be  unfruitful,  being  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  intents  based  on  unreal  matter. 

As  to  English  institutions  in  particular,  it  is  not  very  difficult 
to  make  a  mock  of  them  if  one  traverses  all  the  assumptions  on 
which  English  public  life  is  built  up,  and  which  Englishmen  cer¬ 
tainly  will  not  be  moved  to  abandon  by  any  speculative  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  remote  consequences.  Respect  for  law  for  its  own  sake, 
and  the  opinion  that  on  the  whole  it  is  better  to  find  the  light  for 
oneself,  even  through  much  floundering,  than  to  be  led  by  an  en¬ 
lightened  despot  in  whose  lights  one  believes  on  authority,  are  funda- 
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mental  principles  of  English  polity.  Cleveland,  however,  argues  in 
favour  ot  duelling  without  seeming  to  think  for  a  moment  that  the 
law  ot  the  land  should  count  for  anything;  he  expresses  undis¬ 
guised  contempt  for  trial  lnr  jury  and  Parliamentary  government, 
and  he  extenuates  Louis  Napoleon's  Coup  d'etat  not  even  in  the 
tone  of  an  English  Tory,  but  rather  like  a  French  clerical  of  the 
timidest  and  narrowest  kind.  Treason,  perjury,  and  massacre  be¬ 
come  venial,  provided  that  people  who  are  “  with  few  exceptions 
Red  Republicans  or  Socialists”  can  be  got  out  of  the  wav.  It  may 
be  dramatically  appropriate  to  the  conception  of  Cleveland’s  cha¬ 
racter  to  make  him  utter  sentiments  which  must  shock  every  one 
with  a  sense  of  public  morality ;  but  it  was  not  a  judicious 
course  tor  Mr.  Greg  to  take  if  he  intended  Cleveland's  subse¬ 
quent  arguments  to  carry  the  chief  weight  of  the  discourse. 
A  speaker  who  shows  that  he  has  uo  notion  of  right  or  law 
as  a  rule  standing  above  his  own  passions  and  prejudices  can¬ 
not  expect  much  sympathy  when,  a  few  pages  later,  he  takes  to 
declaiming  about  “  rights  antecedent  to  law.”  Parliamentary 
reform  comes  in,  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  its  share  of  hard  say¬ 
ings.  On  this  topic,  however,  Cleveland  is  more  effective  than 
usual,  for  he  wisely  borrows  the  late  Mr.  Bagehot’s  argument  as 
to  the  mistake  of  the  legislation  of  1832  in  abolishing  the  variety 
ol  local  franchises.  He  is  not  so  happy  in  his  general  denunciation 
of  American  institutions,  in  which  truth,  half-truth,  and  absurdi¬ 
ties  are  hopelessly  entangled.  For  example,  the  assertion  that  “  no 
man  has  any  confidence  in  the  purity,  the  enlightenment,  or  even 
the  professional  competence  of  the  State  or  Federal  Courts  of 
justice,  ’  is  a  crude  and  inartistic  libel.  The  Courts  of  some  States 
(especially  certain  of  the  Southern  ones)  are  not  respected  at  all ; 
those  of  others,  such  as  Massachusetts,  command  respect  not  only 
in  America  but  here.  As  to  the  Supreme  Court  being  “  utterly 
discredited”  by  the  proceedings  concerning  the  late  Presidential 
election,  it  is  a  ridiculous  exaggeration.  But  then  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cleveland  could  never  forget  the  extinction  of  Christian  chivalry 
and  the  Starry  Cross. 

I  he  chapters  on  the  position  of  women  contain  true  observa¬ 
tions,  but  so  mixed  up  with  violent  and  indiscriminate  vitupera¬ 
tion  that  they  lose  most  of  their  utility.  “  It  is  absurd  to  say,”  to 
use  Cleveland's  own  phrase,  that  the  most  distinguished  female 
writers  rank  at  most  with  third-rate  men.  Sappho’s  poetry, 
so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  its  remains,  and  George  Sand’s 
romances  (to  say  nothing  of  a  living  writer)  cannot  be  called 
either  third-rate  or  second-rate.  The  average  inferiority  of 
women  to  men  in  intellectual  power  is  sufficiently  obvious  without 
denying  the  exceptions.  The  second  volume,  though  perhaps 
more  amusing  than  the  first,  is  chiefly  occupied  with  questions  of 
morality  and  theology  which  cannot  be  conveniently  discussed  here  ; 
those  who  peruse  the  theological  part,  however,  may  be  entertained 
by  seeing  how  prone  are  modern  denouncers  of  heresy  to  adopt  new 
heresies  of  their  own.  Mr.  Percy  Greg  appears  to  favour 
J.  S.  Mills  modification  of  Manichseism;  but  he  perhaps  does  not 
know  that  an  even  more  ingenious  one,  but  too  subtle  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  in  passing,  has  been  quite  lately  invented  by  a  very  ortho¬ 
dox  Butch  pastor.  There  is  a  chapter  on  Darwinism  in  which  it 
is  suggested  that  we  should  expect  to  find  a  “  law  directing  varia¬ 
tion  by  defined  steps  in  definite  directions  ” ;  and  it  appears  to  be 
supposed  that  the  suggestion,  if  well  founded,  is  somehow  to  the 
discredit  of  Mr.  Darwin  s  work.  Now  any  one  who  discovers  such 
a  law  will  render  a  most  important  service  to  science;  and  it  may 
already  be  safely  said  that  the  next  great  problem  of  natural 
history,  variation  and  heredity  being  given  as  the  efficient  factors 
of  evolution,  is  to  reduce  heredity  and  variation  themselves  to  law. 
But,  however  much  more  may  be  built  up,  the  foundation  will  still 
be  Mr.  Darwin’s.  Amateur  critics  do  not  or  will  not  understand 
that  modern  science  has  long  ago  disclaimed  finality. 

I11  the  same  part  of  the  book  the  old  proverb  about  metaphysics 
is  given  in  a  French  form,  which  may  be  the  original,  but,  to  our 
mind,  has  been  improved  upon  in  England.  The  English  version 
runs  thus: — When  A.  teaches  B.  what  A.  does  not  understand, 
and  B.  does  understand  him,  that  is  mathematics  ;  but  if  B.  does 
not  understand  him,  it  is  metaphysics.  Inasmuch  as,  after  having 
gone  through  these  two  volumes,  we  remain  of  opinion  that  life  is 
worth  having  even  in  the  nineteenth  century,  we  suspect  that  the 
virtue  of  Cleveland's  arguments  is  in  its  intimate  nature  meta¬ 
physical. 


HELENA,  LADY  HARROGATE.* 

MMHE  Baronets,  we  regret  to  say,  are  still  at  their  old  work. 
A  We  had  thought  that  they  had  exhausted  every  kind  of 
villany,  but  we  did  their  originality  but  scant  justice.  Sir  Sykes 
Denzil,  one  of  the  numerous  villains  of  Mr.  Harwood's  novel,  had 
a  grand  mansion  flanked  by  all  the  appliances  of  wealth,  but  it 
was  justly  his.  When  he  was  first  introduced  to  us,  as  we  saw 
that  he  had  an  uneasy  countenance,  and  as  we  remembered  that 
he  was  a  baronet, we  naturally  and  at  once  concluded  that  he  had 
gained  possession  of  this  mansion  and  its  appliances  in  the  manner 
which,  if  we  may  trust  our  novelists,  is  only  too  common  with  men 
of  his  order.  He  had,  we  supposed,  either  murdered  the  heir  or 
sold  him  to  gipsies,  or  else  forged  some  deeds,  or  kept  some 
one  locked  up  for  the  last  twenty  years  in  that  unoccupied 
west  wing  which  is  always  to  be  found  where  baronets  dwell. 

*  Helena,  Lady  Harrogate :  a  Tate.  By  John  Berwick  Harwood, 
Author  of  ‘*  Lady  Flavia.”  3V0I.S.  London:  Richard  Bentley  &  Sou.  1878. 


lie  had,  however,  done  none  of  these  things.  The  mansion 
was  fairly  Lis,  from  the  vanes  that  flashed  and  glittered  on  roof 
and  tower  down  to  his  own  traditional  apartment,  the  library  ;  so 
"ere  the  appliances  that  flanked  it;  so  were  the  equine  aristocrats 
that  were  grazing  in  the  paddocks ;  so  was  the  turf  that  was 
browsed  by  hereditary  deer ;  so  was  the  wealth  of  huge  old  trees 
— those  sylvan  Titans  that  reared  their  canopy  of  leaves — and  so 
were  the  ferns  beneath  them,  through  which  the  broken  sunbeams 
filtered  in  golden  patches.  All  these  were  justlv  his,  and  his  right 
there  was  none  to  dispute.  He  indulged  in  the  luxury  of  a  third 
and  even  a  fourth  -footman,  a  Trench  cJteJ,  and  a  groom  of  the  cham¬ 
bers,  but  in  so  doing  he  defrauded  no  man.  He  had  married  two 
wives,  and  was  now  a  widower  ;  but,  contrary  to  what  we  mBht 
naturally  suspect,  he  had  poisoned  neither 'one  nor  the  other. 
Nevertheless  on  his  yet  handsome  features  a  cloud  too  often  rested 
that  tilled  his  daughters  with  anxiety.  Being  a  baronet,  he  was 
of  course  a  reserved  father,  not  one  of  those — to  quote  Mr.  Harwood 
when  he  improves  on  Shakspeare— “  who  wear  their  hearts, 
metaphorically,  on  their  sleeves.”  In  another  passage  our 
author  thus  nicely  and  learnedly  distinguishes  between  two 
large  classes  of  parents.  “  The  domestic  relations,”  he 
writes,  “  differ  so  much  in  varying  conditions  of  life,  that 
there  are  parents  whose  every  thought  and  deed  appears  to  be 
the  common  property  of  the  home  circle,  and  others  who  sanction 
no  tiespass  on  that  inner*  self,  the  to  autou  of  the  Greeks,  which 
each  ot  us  carries  in  the  recesses  of  his  own  heart.”  To  the  latter 
class  Sir  Sykes  Denzil  belonged.  He  had  his  secret ;  but  not  even 
his  son,  who  is  described  as  of  a  very  feline  nature,  could,  with  all 
his  stealthy  inquisitiveness,  discover  it.  It  is  at  length  revealed 
to  the  reader.  Little  does  he  suspect,  when  the  story  opens  with 
a  description  of  the  young  mistress  of  the  school  in  Sir  Svkes’s 
own  village,  how  cruel  a  wrong  had  been  done  to  her  by  a  revenge¬ 
ful  baronet.  Her  eyes  were  violet,  and  she  had  a  wealth  of  dark 
hair.  Might  we,  by  the  way,  suggest  that  it  would  make  an 
agreeable  change  if  some  heroine  were  to  have  violet  hair  and  a 
wealth  of  dark  eyes  ?  Her  name  was  Ethel  Gray ;  her  attire  was 
scrupulously  plain.  “  But  there  are  cases  in  which  sovereign 
beauty  will  assert  itself,”  and  it  certainly  asserted  itself  in  the  case  of 
the  young  schoolmistress.  We  find  her  at  once  in  the  best  of  com¬ 
pany,  for  she  is  engaged  in  conversation  with  agrey-haired  Earl  and  an 
Under- Secretary  of  State.  The  grey-haired  Earl  was,  we  soon 
learn,  the  happy  father  of  the  beautiful  golden-haired  Lady 
Gladys,  the  honest-eyed,  earnest  Lady  Maud,  and  Ladv  Alice, 
who  was  still  too  young  to  make  it  worth  while  to  describe 
either  her  hair  or  her  eyes.  But  none  of  these,  not  even  the 
golden-haired  Lady  Gladys,  we  saw  intuitively  or  instinctively, 
or  as  if  by  inspiration,  was  the  heroine.  ITis  son  was  Lord 
Harrogate,  and  in  him  we  at  once  recognized  the  hero.  Ethel  is 
fetched  by  a  country  girl  who  “  had  been  relegated  into  the 
category  of  unteachables,”  to  a  cottage  where  one  of  her  pupils 
was  lying,  struck  down  by  fever.  On  their  way  the  two  girls 
were  overtaken  by  a  mist  and  would  have  been  lost,  for  they 
were  on  Dartmoor,  had  there  not  come  up  in  the  verv  nick  of 
time  this  handsome  lord  and  his  gamekeeper,  or  functionary,  as 
the  author  once  describes  him.  Ethel  of  course,  though  she  had 
never  spoken  to  his  lordship,  yet  knew  him  well  by  sight,  for  it 
was  not  possible  for  any  one  who  attended  the  village  church 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  features  of  so  notable  an  occupant  of 
Lord  Wolverhampton’s  pew  as  the  Earl’s  son  and  heir.  We 
had,  to  use  an  expression  of  the  author’s,  a  darkling  vaticination 
that  by  the  end  of  the  story  Ethel  would  marry  the  young 
lord ;  but  then  we  were  puzzled  by  the  title  of  the  book.  If  she 
became  Lady  Harrogate,  who  was  Helena,  Lady  Harrogate  P  It 
is  not  till  we  are  well  into  the  second  volume  that  any  light  is 
allowed  to  fall  on  the  mystery.  We  very  early  learn  indeed,  as 
we  have  already  said,  that  the  Baronet  had  done  something  very 
wicked,  which  had  put  him  in  the  power  of  a  desperate  pirate  who, 
with  the  lavishness  that  is  characteristic  of  such  scoundrels,  is 
discovered,  when  the  scene  rises,  “  investing  his  silver  iu  elee¬ 
mosynary  pots  of  beer.”  But  we  did  not  connect  this  unknown 
evil  deed  with  the  young  schoolmistress.  There  was,  of  course,  as 
there  always  is  in  this  class  of  stories,  a  somewhat  complicated  title 
to  at  least  one  estate.  We  cannot  make  it  clear  to  the  reader,  for 
we  have  not  in  the  least  succeeded  in  making  it  clear  to  ourselves. 
However,  there  was  once  a  Miss  Clare  De  Vere  who,  when  the 
old  Lord  Harrogate  died,  “was  to  have  the  barony  and  be  a 
peeress  in  her  own  right,  for  Harrogate  is  one  of  the  oldest 
English  titles,  and  goes,  as  they  call  it,  to  heirs-female.” 
With  this  lady  Sir  Sykes  had  been  in  love  many  years  before  the 
story  opened.  She,  however,  had  jilted  him,  and  had  run  away 
with  Colonel  Edward  De  Vere  of  the  Guards.  Sir  Sykes,  on 
receiving  the  news,  behaved  more  like  a  fiend  than  a  man.  He 
swore  that  he  would  be  revenged.  “  He  was,  iu  fact,”  as  Lady 
Maud  said  in  telling  Ethel  the  story,  “dreadfully  violent,  and  it 
seemed  the  more  shocking  in  a  polite,  smooth-spoken  man  like 
him.”  She  did  not  remember  that  he  was  a  baronet.  His 
vengeance  was,  we  read,  soon  terribly  realized,  for  not  long  after 
the  marriage  the  Colonel  was  brought  home  a  corpse.  The 
reader  learns  with  disappointment  that  he  had  been  only  killed  in 
the  hunting-field.  What,  we  may  ask,  is  the  use  of  introducing 
Baronets  and  piratical  British  sailors,  and  then  killing  off  the 
hated  rival  in  the  hunting-field  ?  However,  there  is  some 
compensation  provided.  The  widow  lives  with  her  infant 
daughter  by  the  side  of  the  Thames.  One  day  the  child,  who 
had  been  left  near  the  bank  of  the  river,  could  not  be  found. 

It  was  assumed  that  she  was  drowned.  Here  the  reader 
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-begins  to  brighten  up,  and  to  see  that  light  is  cast  on 
his  darkling  vaticination.  He  recalls  the  threats  of  the 
Baronet,  and  the  obscure  hints  that  the  pirate,  the  owner  of 
the  darkling  face,  had  thrown  out,  and  he  sees  that  Ethel  Gray 
can  be  no  other  than  the  long-lost  daughter  of  Clare  De  Vere,  a 
peeress  in  her  own  right,  and  the  rightful  heiress  to  the  ancient 
barony  of  Harrogate.  Everything  therefore  turns  out  as  it  should. 
The  wicked  Sir  Sykes  has  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  the  pirate  gets 
shot  by  a  detective,  and  his  sister — an  artful  adventuress,  who 
had  with  some  success  passed  herself  off  as  the  long-lost  Baroness 
— is  swallowed  up  in  a  bog  on  Dartmoor.  Ethel's  claims  are  esta¬ 
blished  beyond  question,  and  the  aged  Earl  walks  straight  up  to 
her,  and  pressing  his  lips  in  fatherly  fashion  on  her  white  forehead, 
welcomes  her  “  beneath  this  poor  roof  of  mine  as  the  kinswoman 
who  has  the  best  right  to  its  hospitality — poor  cousin  Clare's 
child — Helena,  Lady  Harrogate.”  The  old  gentleman,  with  much 
consideration,  dies  before  long  and  leaves  his  estates  to  the  present 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Wolverhampton.  “Even  to  this  day  the 
young  Earl,”  we  are  told,  “  often  calls  his  beautiful  Countess 
‘  Ethel.’  ”  Sir  Sykes  never  recovers  from  his  paralysis,  and  the 
next  baronet,  his  only  son,  Sir  Jasper,  gets  shot  in  a  duel  at  Nice. 
The  estates  pass  to  the  daughters,  who  refuse  to  marry,  and  have, 
it  is  understood,  made  wills  by  which  their  vast  property  will 
pass  “  to  the  eldest  son  of  him  whom  we  will  yet  designate  as 
Lord  Harrogate.”  We  need  scarcely  add,  the  Ladies  Gladys, 
Maud,  and  Alice  De  Vere  have  their  marriages  chronicled  by  Dod 
and  Debrett.  We  should  do  the  author  an  injustice  were  we  not 
to  quote  him  at  greater  length  than  we  have  as  yet  done,  so  as  to 
show  that  his  style  is  altogether  worthy  of  the  great  people  whom 
he  describes.  Our  only  difficulty,  where  there  are  so  many  choice 
passages  at  hand,  is  to  make  a  selection.  Perhaps  the  following 
shows  him  at  his  very  finest : — 

The  curious  thing  was,  that  except  by  their  mistress  Lady  Maud  and 
the  elder  of  the  two  Denzil  girls,  who  was  a  kindred  spirit,  the  pheasants 
were  scarcely  looked  at  with  regardful  eyes.  Is  it  not  always  so  ?  At 
launch  or  military  review  or  polo-match,  or  when  a  princely  trowel  of  pure 
gold  condescendingly  applies  a  dab  of  sublime  mortar  to  a  glorified  founda¬ 
tion  stone  of  some  new  building,  how  very,  very  few  of  the  nominal  spec¬ 
tators  concentrate  their  thoughts  and  their  vision  on  the  show,  which 
the  reporters  will  presently  describe  with  such  graphic  power !  Private 
affairs,  hopes,  fears,  interests,  are  all  of  them  petty  magnets  sufficient  to 
neutralize  the  great  avowed  attraction  of  the  hour. 

Scarcely  inferior  to  this  is  the  writing  of  the  whole  three  volumes. 
The  author  is  clearly  resolved  that  “  that  shadowy  halo  of  respect 
which,  as  such,  still  surrounds  those  born  in  the  purple  ” — we 
quote  his  own  words — shall  not  be  injured  by  negligent  composi¬ 
tion  on  his  part.  Who  writes  of  big  people  must,  he  would  no 
doubt  maintain,  write  big,  just  as  who  drives  fat  oxen  must 
himself  be  fat.  Should  any  one  be  inclined  to  dispute  this 
assertion,  he  would  at  once,  we  may  feel  sura,  “  relegate  him  to 
the  category  of  the  unteachables.” 


RECENT  EDITIONS  OF  MARLOWE  AND  GREENE.* 

THE  independent  appearance  of  these  two  excellent  little  books 
is  another  sign  of  the  keen  interest  which  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  is  taking  in  the  great  names  of  our  early  literature.  It  is  an  age 
of  reprints ;  and  although  some  too  enterprising  publishers  are  find¬ 
ing  that  they  have  overshot  the  demand,  that  is  hardly  the  affair 
of  the  reading  public,  which  cannot  but  rejoice  at  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  opportunities  for  the  study  of  works  that  till  lately  have 
been  forgotten.  The  books  which  are  now  before  us  are  indeed 
far  more  than  mere  reprints  ;  they  are  editions  of  the  plays,  with 
apparatus  criticus,  historical  introduction,  and  full  explanatory 
notes.  Although  Proi'essor  Ward’s  is  the  better  and  more  com¬ 
plete  of  the  two,  Dr.  Wagner's  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  if  only 
on  account  of  the  variants  which  he  prints  at  length  from  the 
second  and  third  editions  of  Marlowe’s  play.  This,  as  all  students 
of  the  drama  know,  is  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  it  and  of 
the  part  which  is  really  to  be  attributed  to  Marlowe ;  for  of  all 
the  Elizabethan  dramas  there  is  none  which  has  been  more  reck¬ 
lessly  and  cruelly  treated  by  the  adapters  and  “  improvers.”  Mar¬ 
lowe  died  in  1 593,  and  in  the  next  year  Dr.  Faustus  was  played 
(probably  revived)  by  the  Lord  Admiral’s  men,  having  already  in 
all  likelihood  received  extraneous  additions  to  fit  it  for  the  ears  of 
the  groundlings.  Whether  this  is  so  or  not,  the  process  was  soon 
afterwards  begun  or  continued.  We  have  two  entries  in  Henslowe’s 
diary  as  follows  (Collier’s  Ed.,  71) : — 

I’d  unto  Thomas  Dickers  the  20  of  Desembr  1557,  for  adycyons  to  I'ostus 
twentie  shellinges,  and  fyve  shellinges  for  a  prolog  to  Marines  Tamberlen,  so 
in  all  I  payde  twenty  fyve  shellinges ; 

and  the  second  (ib.  228)  : — 

Lent  unto  the  companve,  the  22  of  novembr  1602,  to  paye  unto  Wm  Birde 
and  Samwell  Rowley  for  their  adicyoues  in  Doctor  Fostes,  the  some  of 

iiij11. 

Now  the  first  extant  edition  of  Faustus  is  that  of  1604,  of 
which  a  unique  copy  exists  in  the  Bodleian — later  by  two 
years  than  the  “  adicyones  ”  of  Birde  and  Rowley.  It  is  prob¬ 
able,  then,  that  even  this  is  interpolated;  and  it  is  certain 

*  Marlowe's  Tragical  History  of  Dr.  Faustus,  and  Greene’s  Honourable 
History  of  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay.  (Clarendon  Press  Series.  Old 
English  Drama.  Select  Plays.)  Edited  by  Adolphus  William  Ward,  M.A. 
Oxford  :  at  the  Clarendon  Press.  1878. 

Christopher  Marlowe’ s  Tragedy  of  Doctor  Faustus.  With  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  Wilhelm  Wagner,  Ph.D.,  Professor  at  the  Johanneum,  Ham¬ 
burg.  London  :  Longmans  &  Co.  187 7. 


that  the  later  editions  of  1616,  1620,  &c.,  have  much  new  matter 
which  does  not  appear  in  the  quarto  of  1604.  It  is  thu3  evident 
that  we  cannot  be  at  all  sure  of  our  text ;  but  at  the  same  time 
it  is  equally  evident  that  the  text  of  1604  is  the  best  and  safest  to 
go  upon.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Ward’s  text  “  has  been  unhesitatingly 
reprinted  from  the  first  extant  quarto.”  Dr.  Wagner’s,  on  the 
other  hand,  though  in  the  main  following  that  quarto,  inserts  some 
passages  from  the  later  editions ;  such  as  the  first  twenty-eight 
lines  of  Act  v.  sc.  2,  and  the  dialogue  between  the  scholars 
towards  the  end  of  the  same  act.  It  is  true  that  Dr.  Wagner 
explains  his  reasons  for  these  divergences,  while  his  complete  list 
of  various  readings  (which  Mr.  Ward  has  wisely  thought  it  un¬ 
necessary  to  reproduce)  will  sufficiently  guard  the  reader ;  but 
still  there  is  a  certain  arbitrariness  in  departing  at  pleasure  from 
;  the  first  quarto,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that,  even  so  far  as  the 
|  text  is  concerned,  we  prefer  the  version  of  Mr.  Ward.  When  it 
I  comes  to  a  question  of  the  notes  and  the  introduction,  there  is  no 
!  comparison  either  in  fulness  or  in  general  excellence.  Mr.  Ward, 
for  instance,  translates  the  whole  of  the  necessary  chapters  of  the 
German  Faustbuch,  to  which  Dr.  Wagner  merely  alludes ;  and  the 
notes  show  an  equal  superiority.  However,  et  vital  a  tu  dignus,  et 
hie ;  we  are  grateful  to  both  editors  for  the  care  and  learning  which 
they  have  bestowed  in  making  these  new  additions  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  our  old  drama. 

Professor  Ward  has  good  reasons  for  printing  Doctor  Faustus 
;  and  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay  together.  In  the  first  place, 
their  authors  were  connected  in  various  ways ;  Greene  first  attacking 
Marlowe  with  that  bitter  jealousy  which  he  afterwards  felt  to¬ 
wards  Shakspeare,  and  then  becoming  reconciled  to  him  and 
making  him  the  object  of  the  first  of  the  solemn  warnings  in  his 
Groatsworth  of  Wit.  Then  there  is  the  obvious  relation  between 
the  two  stories  of  Bacon  and  Faustus,  and  the  interesting  question 
which  drama  it  was  that  suggested  the  other.  And,  lastly,  the 
collocation  is  justified  by  the  striking  differences  in  the  treatment 
which  the  two  tales  of  magic  receive  at  the  hands  of  their  poets — 
the  lightness  of  Greene’s  plot  with  its  idyllic  underplot  and  its 
sunny,  jovial  character,  contrasting  so  strongly  with  the  gloom  of 
Marlowe’s  tragedy  and  the  deep  passion  of  his  hero.  Greene’s  play 
is  artless,  even  childish  in  construction  ;  his  characters  are  drawn 
with  a  few  simple  lines  ;  his  verses  are,  generally  speaking,  mono¬ 
tonous  in  rhythm,  and  his  language  oscillates  between  flat  common¬ 
place  and  the  “  swelling  bombast  of  bragging  blank  verse  ”  which 
his  friend  Nash  denounced,  but  which  neither  poet  could  avoid. 
And  yet  the  play  is  worth  editing ;  it  is  Greene’s  masterpiece,  and 
the  masterpiece  of  one  who  was  an  early  rival  of  Shakspeare 
must  be  interesting.  There  is  an  interest  in  its  treatment  of  the 
story  of  Bacon,  the  great  student  degraded  by  popular  superstition 
to  the  level  of  a  vulgar  conjuror,  and  raised  again  by  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  a  poet  to  be  the  friend  of  kings  and  the  prophet  of  great¬ 
ness  for  his  countiy.  There  is  a  charm,  moreover,  in  the  genuinely 
English  atmosphere  which  Greene  contrives  to  throw  over  his 
piece — in  the  Suffolk  meads  and  in  the  schools  and  streets  of 
Oxford,  in  the  English  Edward  and  the  “  fair  maid  of  Fressing- 
field.”  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  chief  interest  of  Greene's 
play  lies  in  its  contrast  with  Marlowe’s,  to  which  it  may  be  said 
to  act  as  a  foil.  Dr.  Wagner  indeed  thinks  that,  dramatically, 
Friar  Bacon  is  the  better  play  of  the  two  ;  “  there  is  more  life 
and  variety  in  it,  and  there  is  much  freshness  in  the  rustic  scenes, 
and,  above  all,  a  certain  idyllic  beauty  in  the  character  of 
Margaret.”  We  are  more  inclined  to  agree  with  him  in  what 
follows : — “  After  all,  Greene’s  play  is  merely  second-rate,  in  spite 
of  these  advantages.  It  lacks  the  force  and  impetuosity  of 
Marlowe’s  composition;  it  is  the  work  of  a  lyric  talent,  while 
Marlowe’s  Faustus  is  the  production  of  an  epic  and  rhetoric 
[?  rhetorical]  genius.”  It  is  indeed  true  that  in  neither  of 
the  plays  is  the  excellence  really  dramatic ;  but  that  is  the 
case  with  all  English  dramas  before  Shakspeare.  The  child’s- 
play  of  the  Mysteries  and  Moralities  was  not  to  be  outgrown  in  a 
day  or  in  a  century ;  and  it  was  natural  that  the  outburst  of 
imaginative  energy  which  filled  Elizabeth’s  reign  should  produce, 
as  Dr.  Wagner  says,  lyrical,  epic,  and  rhetorical  excellence  before 
arriving  at  the  most  mature  of  all  artistic  perfections,  the  perfect 
drama.  Where  Faustus  is  really  great,  as  Charles  Lamb  saw  long 
ago,  is  in  isolated  passages  where  the  “  mighty  line  ”  rolls  out 
triumphantly  ;  in  the  lurid  flashes  that  reveal  hell ;  in  the  famous 
verses  on  Helen  of  Troy ;  in  the  agonized  address  of  Faustus  as  his 
time  draws  near.  Those  passages,  however,  will  for  ever  vindicate 
Marlowe’s  fame,  damaged  as  it  is  both  by  his  own  inequalities  and 
by  the  interpolations  of  which  his  work  has  been  made  the  subject. 
But  Mr.  Swinburne  has  already  done  justice  once  for  all  to  the 
qualities  of  Marlowe's  muse  in  perhaps  the  finest  of  his  prose 
writings  (the  essay  on  Chapman) ;  we  may  therefore  leave  this 
subject,  and  go  on  to  say  a  little  more  of  the  actual  execution 
of  Mr.  Ward’s  edition. 

In  a  hundred  and  ten  pages  of  introduction  he  goes  elaborately 
through  the  facts  that  are  known  or  conjectured  about  the  writing 
of  the  two  plays,  and  also  gives  a  full  account  of  early  German 
Faust  literature  and  of  the  Bacon  story.  In  his  treatment  of  the 
Faustbuch,  Air.  Ward’s  well-known  German  scholarship  stands  him 
in  good  stead,  and  enables  him  not  only  to  translate  the  quaint  old 
tale  from  which  Marlowe  unquestionably  derived  the  details  of  his 
play,  but  to  present  us  with  a  faint  idea  of  the  vast  amount  of 
patient  work  which  the  Germans  are  devoting  to  this  subject  as  to 
most  others.  “The  literature  on  Faust  and  the  Faust  legend,”  says 
Mr.  Ward,  “  has  swelled  to  proportions  so  enormous  that  even  an 
enumeration  of  its  principal  works  is  quite  out  of  the  question 
here.”  But  he  steers  safely  through  the  masses  of  legend  with 
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which  Scheible's  Kloster  is  filled,  through  Duntzer’s  Sage  and 
Reichlin-Meldegg’s  Volksbiicher,  as  well  as  through  the  newer  dis¬ 
sertations  and  investigations  which  German  curiosity  seems  never 
tired  of  producing.  It  is  difficult  to  condense  still  further  what  has 
been  already  so  much  condensed  as  these  pages  of  Mr.  Ward’s  ;  so 
we  may  contentourselves  with  saying  that  he  sees  no  reason  to  accept 
the  notion,  first  suggested  two  centuries  ago,  that  Faustus  the 
magician  and  Fust  the  printer  are  the  same  person  ;  while  the  evi¬ 
dence  for  the  real  existence  of  a  wandering  scholar  and  charlatan 
named  Johann  Faust  is  quite  convincing.  The  most  interesting 
part  of  the  Introduction  is  that  in  which  the  editor  simply  trans¬ 
lates  the  old  Faustbuch,  or  “  Historia  of  Dr.  Johann  Faust,  the 
widely-noised  conjuror  and  master  of  the  Black  Art,”  printed  at 
Franktort  by  J.  Spies  in  1587  ;  the  book  from  which,  in  one  form 
or  another,  Marlowe’s  play  is  certainly  derived.  A  peculiar  inte¬ 
rest  attaches  to  this  connexion  between  book  and  play ;  for  it  has 
been  proved  that  English  comedians  were  performing  in  Germany 
in  1588;  and  it  has  been  assumed,  with  great  probability,  by 
various  writers  that  Marlowe  learned  the  Faust  story  from  these 
very  actors,  who  had  probably  become  furnished  with  a  MS.  trans¬ 
lation,  afterwards  used  by  the  “  P.  R.  Gent,”  who  published  an 
English  Faust-book  soon  afterwards.  For  the  exact  year  of 
Marlowe’s  play  there  is  no  positive  evidence,  though  a  few 
allusions  and  the  general  evidence  of  style  point  to  its  having 
probably  been  composed  about  1590 — certainly  after  Tambur- 
lain,  and  probably  before  Edward  the  Second.  All  that  can  be 
said  on  the  point,  and  indeed  on  all  the  points  that  either 
the  play  in  general  or  its  detailed  lines  suggest,  seems  to  have 
been  said  by  Mr.  Ward.  Among  the  many  good  features  of  his 
commentary  we  may  especially  mention  the  elaborate  notes  on  the 
dramatis  persona*  in  both  plays,  where  great  learning  and 
ingenuity  are  spent  on  clearing  up  the  difficulties — and  all  students 
know  them  to  be  many — connected  with  the  names  of  the  cha¬ 
racters,  such  as  the  perplexing  Duke  of  Vauholt,  Cornelius,  and 
AYagner  in  one  play,  and  Friar  Bungay  and  Jacques  Vandermast 
in  the  other.  On  some  questions,  indeed,  to  which  names  and 
collocations  of  names  give  rise,  Mr.  Ward  is  obliged  to  confess 
that  he  cannot  throw  much  light,  Such  are  the  Bruno  and  the 
Valdes  of  Doctor  Faustus,  though  Mr.  Ward  deserves  great  credit 
for  his  manful  attempt  to  identify  the  latter  with  the  famous 
Spanish  humanist  and  semi-Protestant,  Juan  de  Valdes,  Secretary 
to  the  Viceroy  of  Naples  (so  Mr.  Ward  thinks,  apparently  follow¬ 
ing  Ranke  ;  Dr.  Boehmer,  however,  doubts  it),  and  author  of  the 
Dialogo  de  las  Lenguas  and  of  the  Alfabeto  Christiano. 


DENISON’S  “NOTES  OF  MY  LIFE.”* 

GREATNESS,  considered  as  a  moral  and  intellectual  quality 
distinct  from  mere  notoriety,  may  be  attained  by  means  of 
almost  every  variety  of  temperament,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
establish  the  incompatibility  of  any  physical  attributes  with  its 
attainment.  Fabius  Cunctator  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had 
sanctified  delay  as  one  of  the  noblest  elements  of  greatness  long 
before  “  masterly  inactivity”  had  become  a  commonplace  of  political 
argot ;  and  if  Prince  Rupert  was  not  great,  it  was  not  because, 
unlike  General  Wolfe,  he  dashed,  but  because  he  chose  to  dash  at 
the  wrong  time  and  in  the  wrong  way.  Lord  Brougham  and 
Madame  do  Stael  found  ugliness  at  least  as  conducive  to  eminence 
as  beauty  was  to  Alcibiades  and  Catharine  II.  There  can,  how¬ 
ever,  be  no  doubt  that  some  ways  of  compassing  greatness  are  more 
difficult  than  others,  and  the  man  who  succeeds  in  any  of  them 
deserves  accordingly  the  higher  credit.  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world  to  be  notorious,  and  the  choice  of  means  towards  this 
ignoble  end  is  infinite ;  but  the  man  who  raises  a  quality  which 
habitually  ends  in  mere  notoriety  up  to  the  level  of  true  greatness 
is  a  contributor  to  the  glory  of  his  age.  The  world  contains 
many  enfants  terribles  long  past  the  age  of  infancy,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  this  formidable  class  are  notorious  on 
account  of  the  vexations  which  their  quality  enables  them  to 
inflict.  One  only  of  them  is  great  with  the  record  of  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  career  —  namely,  Archdeacon  Denison,  and  he  has 
lately  benefited  his  fellow-creatures  by  publishing  his  autobiography 
in  his  own  lifetime. 

Still  we  do  not  wish  to  appear  depreciatory,  and  we  must  re¬ 
mark  that  it  is  a  mere  vulgar  error  to  imagine  that  the  character 
of  enfant  terrible  implies  any  intellectual  drawback.  Unquestionably 
it  is  like  a  tender  flower  which  fades  before  the  conventionalities 
or  the  hypocrisies  of  a  hard  world.  But  for  all  that  the  metal  is 
sterling.  The  bolt,  propelled  from  childish  lips,  which  finds  its  aim 
must  carry  a  barb,  if  the  sweet  prattler  is  to  be  terrible  and  not 
merely  troublesome.  Though  he  may  be  as  unconscious  as  M. 
Jourdain  was  of  his  gift,  he  is  really  blundering  out  words  of  wit 
to  his  suffering  auditors.  The  thoughtful  child  who  disturbed  the 
life-long  current  of  complacent  self-introspection  down  which  the 
family  friend  was  floating,  by  asking  what  his  parents  could  mean 
when  they  said  that  their  old  acquaintance  was  next  door  to  a  fool, 
after  he  had  just  averred  the  wisdom  of  both  his  neigh¬ 
bours,  only  showed  that  his  perception  of  the  poetical  side  of  his 
mother  tongue  was  as  yet  limited.  Otherwise  the  question  and 
the  comment  proved  an  instinctive  grasp  of  inductive  reasoning. 
The  child  was  simply  matter  of  fact  and  rather  too  grammatical, 
and  in  his  mental  conflict  between  the  unquestioning  acceptance 

*  Notes  of  My  Life,  1805-1878.  By  George  Anthony  Denison,  Vicar  of 
East  Brent,  1845  ;  Archdeacon  of  Taunton,  1851.  Oxford  and  London  : 
Parker  &  Co.  1878. 


of  all  parental  dicta  and  his  reliance  on  his  old  friend’s  accu¬ 
racy  he  revealed  glimpses  of  the  temperament  well  calculated  to 
grapple  patiently  and  successfully  with  far  deeper  problems.  If 
Pelagius  and  Palmerston  had  been  right,  and  the  imperfection 
of  human  nature  were  only  a  baseless  prejudice,  no  doubt  the  roll 
of  grown-up  terrible  children  respected  for  their  qualification 
among  their  fellow-men  would  have  been  as  long  as  it  was  famous. 
But,  as  we  know  by  experience,  the  littlenesses  of  conventional 
lile  are  fatal  to  such  outgrowths  of  a  heroism  which  is  very  sure 
to  be  a  constant  obstacle  to  its  possessor  in  the  absorbing  and 
popular  occupation  of  getting  on. 

Archdeacon  Denison,  however,  is  honest  enough,  clever  enough, 
and  eccentric  enough  to  have  reached  his  threescore  years  and  ten 
without  bewraying  his  original  profession ;  and  as  a  great  and  fear¬ 
less  terrible  child  he  has — we  say  it  with  perfect  sincerity _ done 

excellent  service  to  his  country  and  his  age.  Spitting  on  an  un¬ 
popular  usher's  back;  an  experimental  explosion,  in  his  father’s 
house,  of  gunpowder,  happily  of  his  own  manufacture  and  there¬ 
fore  but  slightly  dangerous  ;  and  cutting  his  name  on  the  cherished 
dining-table  of  a  neighbouring  clergyman  who  had  asked  him  to 
fish  and  then  forgotten  the  invitation,  were  not  a  bad  early 
training  for  his  file’s  vocation.  We  should  have  thought  that 
two  years  passed  at  Eton  by  such  a  boy  under  Dr.  Keate 
might  have  been  productive  of  more  anecdote;  but  they 
result  in  an  essay  on  the  decay  of  Latin  and  Greek,  in  which 
much  good  sense — including  a  capital  suggestion  of  oral  trans¬ 
lation  into  those  languages — is  expressed  with  extreme  oddness, 
and  seasoned  by  a  spirited  diatribe  against  competitive  examina¬ 
tions.  A  capital  story  is  told,  on  the  first-hand  authority  of  some 
one  high  in  Civil  Service  examinations,  of  a  youth  who  won  a 
clerkship  for  abnormal  knowledge  and  power  shown  in  the  higher 
subjects  of  the  examination,  coupled  with  a  blank  ignorance  of  all 
the  simply  practical  questions  in  which  his  competitors  were 
well  grounded,  which  ought  by  strict  rule  to  have  excluded 
him.  This  avatar  of  the  Admirable  Crichton  was  sent  for  by  the 
wondering  Minister  to  whom  he  had  fallen,  and  was  with  many 
compliments  asked  how  long  it  had  taken  him  to  assimilate  so 
deep  a  store  of  erudition.  First  taking  good  care  to  assure  him¬ 
self  that  the  appointment  was  irrevocable,  the  budding  official 
confessed  that  he  had  gained  his  entire  knowledge  during  a  fort¬ 
night  spent  with  an  audacious  crammer,  who  began  by  impressing 
on  him  that  ho  had  not  a  minute  which  he  could  afford  to  lose 
over  the  practical  branches  of  the  examination,  but  went  on  to 
explain  that,  as  he  himself  knew  all  the  dodges  of  the  higher 
subjects,  he  thought  he  might  possibly  carry  through  a  sharp  pupil 
who  was  willing  to  surrender  himself  during  the  two  available 
weeks. 

Mr.  Denison’s  confessions  make  up,  as  may  be  supposed,  a  very 
odd  book,  as  they  carry  him  through  his  successive  phases  of  don, 
curate,  vicar,  then  vicar  again,  and  now  archdeacon  also,  in  a  narra¬ 
tive  where  humorous  gossip,  personal  reminiscences — in  which  the 
great  and  almost  feminine  kindness  of  heart  that  underlies  the 
Archdeacon’s  official  pugnacity  is  always  bursting  out — and  the 
water  supply  of  East  Brent  are  quaintly  intertwined  with  solemn 
disquisitions  on  the  deepest  points  of  theology.  By  this  original 
method  of  composition  the  buoyant  author  has  done  what  in  him 
lies  to  make  a  genuine  review  of  his  book  unlikely.  The  temptation 
is  too  great  when  such  sugar-plums  as  the  young  curate’s  harum- 
scarum  use  of  his  medicine-chest  are  lying  open  before  the  reviewer, for 
that  hard-tasked  man  to  gird  himself  up  to  an  exhaustive  analysis 
of  the  earnest  Apologia  pro  Vita  Sud  on  which  the  Archdeacon  of 
Taunton  is  challenging  the  public  verdict.  We  do  not  pretend  to 
be  able  to  fill  up  the  gap,  for  the  attempt  would  lead  us  into  topics 
upon  which  we  do  not  desire  to  dogmatize.  We  can  only  very 
generally  estimate  the  place  which  our  enfant  terrible  has  filled  in 
that progression  by  antagonism,”  as  Lord  Crawford  happily  calls  it, 
by  which,  during  the  last  two  generations,  the  Church  of  England 
has  made  itself,  in  its  spiritual  and  its  political  aspects,  a  very 
powerful  factor  in  the  res  publica. 

The  scene  of  action  is  a  National  Church,  previously  to  and  for 
a  considerable  time  after  a  very  extensive  re-settlement,  civilly 
co-extensive  with  the  State,  and  therefore  always  expecting  to  be 
shielded  by  the  State  in  its  worst  and  helped  by  it  in  its  best 
actions,  and  which  has  subsequently  parted  company  with  the 
State  quoad  the  co-extensiveness,  but  not  quoad  its  esta¬ 
blished  status,  its  numerical  preponderance,  or  its  varied 
influence.  In  a  restless  age  and  among  an  active  people, 
such  as  this  century  and  this  country  are,  constant  friction, 
friendly  or  unfriendly,  or  something  that  is  neither  one  nor  the 
other,  must  necessarily  be  going  on  between  the  two  bodies. 
Fighting  and  bargaining,  bargaining  and  fighting,  with  pairs  of 
antagonists  matched  like  Lord  Russell  and  Archdeacon  Denison, 
Lord  Palmerston  and  Bishop  Wilberforce,  gave  plenty  of  work  to 
busy  spirits  all  round ;  and  for  the  Church  to  carry  off  what  it  had 
a  just  right  to  claim  in  the  promiscuous  distribution,  one  champion 
at  least  was  needed  to  whom  the  National  Church  was  still  the 
whole  nation,  and  in  whose  ears  compromise  sounded  as  surrender. 
That  the  champion  who  took  upon  himself  an  office  of  which 
the  qualifications  were  voluntary  self-effacement  and  the  con¬ 
scious  acceptance  of  a  career  which  in  all  worldly  aspects  must 
lead  to  failure  should  have  been  a  man  so  thoroughly  guileless, 
unselfish,  and  generous  as  George  Anthony  Denison,  was  a  happy 
circumstance  both  for  Church  and  State.  A  little  stain  of  earthy 
dross  might  have  debased  the  intrepid  Archdeacon  to  the  level  of 
an  inconsistent  Quixote.  The  nobility  of  his  nature  and  the 
stubborn  consistency  of  his  untactical  dialectics  have  left  him 
indeed  stranded  and  alone;  but  his  record  will  be  that  of  a 
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thoroughly  honest  and  undoubtedly  able  man,  who  had,  even  in 
ways  and  through  results  which  he  most  bitterly  regrets  and 
resents,  contributed  much  to  great  and  happy  ends. 

The  education  controversy  was  the  conflict  in  which  Arch¬ 
deacon  Denison  stood  most  conspicuously  and  for  the  longest  time 
under  the  sharp  scrutiny  of  public  criticism.  It  would  be  a 
shallow  estimate  of  his  position  to  say  that  because  it  was  that  of 
a  man  whose  idea  was  the  maintenance  in  unshaken  strength  of 
ecclesiastical  monopoly  in  public  education,  therefore  he  has  no 
claim  upon  the  sympathy  of  those  who  are  jealous  for  popular 
liberties.  In  complementary  antagonism  to  the  two  or  three 
who  could  go  on  to  the  end  in  agreement  with  the  Archdeacon's 
policy  stands  the  impenitent  phalanx  which  still  declares  that  its 
intention  is  to  carry  universal  and  compulsory  secular  education. 
Ultimate  success  for  the  opponents  of  that  dreary  delusion  would 
have  been  impossible  if  all  had  fought  on  the  Archdeacon’s  lines. 
If,  however,  none  had  done  so,  the  position  which  it  was  hopeless 
to  scale  might  have  been  sapped ;  while  we  may  add  that  it  was 
perhaps  due  to  the  previous  exertions  of  the  party  represented  by 
the  Archdeacon  to  keep  the  men  of  peace  and  compromise  up  to 
the  mark,  that  the  crisis  of  1870  has  not  scored  some  disastrous  ex¬ 
cesses  from  which  we  have  been  delivered.  The  fights  over  the 
Management  Glauses  were  the  earliest  battles  which  make  up 
Archdeacon  Denison’s  more  than  twenty  years’  educational  cam¬ 
paign,  and  here,  we  think,  he  was  quite  right.  The  ruling 
spirit  at  that  epoch  was  Lord  John  Russell,  a  Minister 
who  dealt  with  religious  questions  in  the  narrowest  spirit  ol 
fossil  Whiggery,  and  treated  the  Church  as  a  useful  agency  of 
moral  police  which  was  to  be  maintained  so  far  as  it  was  available 
and  subservient  as  a  supplementary  department  of  State — but, 
whenever  it  showed  any  will  of  its  own,  to  be  remorselessly 
snubbed  and  coerced  ;  and  the  claims  then  put  forward  by  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  under  that  influence  would, 
had  they  not  been  resisted,  have  involved  the  denial  of  any  sufficient 
freedom  of  choice  on  the  part  of  school  founders.  The  resistance 
which  the  Archdeacon  made  to  the  idea  of  a  Conscience  Clause  on 
the  first  proposal  of  what  was  then  a  novel  and  startling  sugges¬ 
tion  was  both  intelligible  and  consistent ;  and  the  fact  that  he 
was  incapable  of  appreciating  the  conjuncture  when  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  a  Conscience  Clause  had  become  the  policy  which  most 
effectively  tended  to  maintain  Church  schools,  present  and  future, 
in  their  integrity,  was  but  a  proof  that  the  irreconcilable  com¬ 
batant  was  Archdeacon  Denison,  and  therefore  a  paladin  rather 
than  a  statesman.  It  is  pathetic  to  see  the  fearless  champion  of 
the  National  Church  in  his  honoured  old  age  condescending  to 
take  a  subordinate  place  among  the  hot-heads  who  caricature  the 
role  of  Liberationists  with  Mr.  Mackonochie’s  project  of  dis¬ 
establishment  as  their  Bill  of  Rights  ;  but  it  is  a  conclusion  very 
conceivable  from  the  abnormal  incidents  of  the  Archdeacon  of 
Taunton’s  unique  career. 

It  was  of  course  impossible  for  any  one  to  have  written  a  book 
so  full  of  details  and  arranged  in  so  eccentric  a  sequence  without 
committing  some  errors  in  facts  and  in  dates,  but  we  have  not  been 
shocked  by  repeated  instances  of  reckless  carelessness,  such  as  have 
occasionally  startled  us  in  posthumous  memoirs.  The  abolition  of 
compulsory  Church  Rates  took  place  in  1868  and  not  in  1866. 
Had  it  been  consummated  at  the  latter  date  it  would  have  been 
an  incident  of  Lord  Russell’s  second  Government ;  as  it  was,  it 
took  place  while  power  was  passing  from  Lord  Derby  to  Mr. 
Disraeli.  We  are  more  surprised  to  notice  that  Archdeacon 
Denison,  trusting  to  the  secondhand  authority  of  Irving’s  Annals 
of  Our  Time ,  states  that  Dr.  Pusey  presided  at  the  supplementary 
meeting  held  in  July  1850  to  address  the  Queen  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Gorham  judgment.  The  chairman  of  this  second  meeting  was 
Viscount  Feildiug,nowEarl  of  Denbigh,  the  principal  onehaving  been 
presided  over  (as  the  Archdeacon  correctly  states),  by  Mr.  Hubbard. 
Another  slip  of  memory  is  very  perplexing.  Archdeacon  Denison, 
after  quoting  a  letter  of  his  to  Mr.  Hardy,  dated  February  18, 
1868,  proceeds: — “  Seven  days  later  the  Whigs  were  out,  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  was  Minister.”  What  did  take  place  “  seven  days  later  ” 
was  that  the  Conservative  Premier,  Lord  Derby,  retired,  and  the 
Ministry  was  reconstructed  under  Mr.  Disraeli,  Mr.  Hardy  having 
been  in  the  Cabinet  under  both  Premiers.  Archdeacon  Denison 
had  already  told  a  story  the  point  of  which  turned  upon  Lord  Car¬ 
narvon  having  become  a  Cabinet  Minister  in  June  1866,  and  there¬ 
fore  of  course  in  the  Government  which  was  changing  Premiers 
only  eighteen  months  later. 


FOR  PERCIVAL.* 

THIS  is  in  some  respects  a  clever  novel ;  but  it  is  emphatically 
a  long  one.  It  is  not  only  that  there  are  a  great  many  words 
to  the  page,  and  a  good  many  pages  to  the  volume.  But  you  are 
made  to  feel  in  the  course  of  the  first  few  chapters  that  you  are 
committed  to  a  very  serious  undertaking.  The  story  is  inclined  to 
straggle.  As  you  attempt  to  carry  the  diverging  interest  along 
with  you,  you  have  to  make  incessant  calls  on  the  memory. 
Subordinate  and  superfluous  characters  crop  up  in  profusion ; 
there  is  an  abundance  of  gratuitous  digression  in  the  shape  of  epi¬ 
sodes,  sentiment,  and  moralizing  ;  and  dialogues  about  nothing  in 
particular  run  to  unnecessary  length.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  Per- 
cival,  the  hero,  is  kept  conspicuously  before  us  from  first  to  last. 
But  other  persons  who  are  brought  prominently  into  the  foreground 
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prove  to  have  been  merely  incidentally  introduced  ;  and,  when  wa 
have  paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  appreciating  their  individuali¬ 
ties,  we  find  that  we  have  wasted  our  pains  after  all.  The  author 
would  seem  to  have  taken  Miss  Thackeray  in  some  respects  for  her 
model ;  at  least  we  recognize  not  a  few  of  the  familiar  little  man¬ 
nerisms  with  which  we  have  old  and  pleasant  associations.  But  she 
indulges  in  a  diffuseness  which  is  no  fault  of  Miss  Thackeray’s  ;  and, 
not  unnaturally,  she  falls  far  short  of  that  writer  in  the  delicacy  of 
her  fancies  and  the  polish  of  her  style.  There  is  more  of  imagination 
than  actual  knowledge  in  her  painstaking  delineation  of  character, 
and  her  acquaintance  with  the  world  has  clearly  been  limited.  That, 
however,  is  a  shortcoming  which  may  be  beyond  her  control.  It  is 
not  every  lady  novelist  who  can  write  a  Jane  Eyre  or  a  Shirley , 
making  the  shrewd  intuition  of  genius  do  duty  for  familiarity  with 
men.  And  we  gladly  admit  that  Miss  Veley  has  the  good  sense 
to  recognize  the  limits  of  her  information  and  avoid  dangerous 
ground.  She  keeps  clear  of  London  and  of  Loudon  society  ;  she 
does  not  attempt,  like  the  dashing  “  Ouida,”  to  evolve  hard-living 
heroes  from  her  inner  consciousness,  following  them  into  barrack 
boudoirs  in  their  hours  of  voluptuous  abandon,  and  hinting  at 
their  habits  of  unholy  recreation.  When  she  does  make  casual 
allusion  to  matters  beyond  the  range  of  her  observation,  she  is  apt 
to  fall  into  trivial  but  obvious  mistakes.  Thus,  she  talks  of 
‘‘Private  Oliver  Blake,  Number  So  and  So,  C  Company  ”  ;  and 
makes  Mr.  Blake’s  stepmother  conjure  him  up  in  the  next  para¬ 
graph,  in  a  red  jacket,  with  a  little  cane,  and  a  cap  very  much  on 
one  side  of  his  head.  Of  course  if  Blake  had  been  seen  swaggering 
in  such  a  uniform  he  must  have  belonged  to  a  troop  and  not  to  a 
company.  But  on  the  other  hand  she  is  often  sympatheti¬ 
cally  impressive  in  depicting  female  feelings  and  passions.  She 
analyses  with  characteristic  elaboration  the  workings  of  women’s 
hearts,  and  traces  the  gradual  birth  of  their  dawning  affections 
with  careful  delicacy  and  fidelity.  Frequently  a  spirited  love- 
scene  comes  to  enliven  you  and  spur  your  flagging  interest,  so  that, 
even  when  the  book  is  beginning  to  hang  heavy  in  your  hands, 
you  still  feel  reluctant  to  throw  it  aside.  We  may  add  that  it 
repays  you  if  you  read  it  to  the  end.  For  the  interest  concen¬ 
trates  itself  in  the  third  volume,  although  Percival’s  doubtful 
fortunes  are  never  made  so  critical  as  they  might  be,  since  we 
repeatedly  catch  more  than  a  glimpse  of  the  clearing  by  which  he  is 
to  find  his  way  out  of  the  wood.  Indeed,  all  through  the  story 
Miss  Veley  practises  the  art  of  slightly  lifting  a  corner  of  the 
curtain,  leaving  her  readers  to  plume  themselves  on  their  sagacity 
in  guessing  at  the  disclosures  in  store  for  them. 

Most  of  the  men  have  a  dash  of  the  feminine  in  them,  but 
Percival  Thorne  himself  is  an  exception.  It  is  true  that,  when  we 
are  first  introduced  to  him,  he  is  leading  a  somewhat  effeminate 
as  well  as  an  aimless  life.  He  does  not  devote  his  abundant 
leisure  to  field  sports ;  he  is  a  student  of  the  poets,  and  strong  in 
quotations ;  he  is  very  much  of  a  lady's  man,  and  ready  for  an 
ardent  flirtation  at  a  moment’s  notice.  Later,  however,  he  rises 
to.  each  successive  situation  as  trials,  temptations,  and  anxieties 
thicken  around  him.  He  acts  on  the  high-minded  principle  that 
a  man  must  be  scrupulously  honourable  before  all  things,  and  that 
self-sacrificing  virtue  is  its  own  reward.  He  suffers  heavily  for 
slight  mistakes,  and  for  sins  that,  to  say  the  worst  of  them,  were 
venial.  Indeed,  with  gifts  that  make  him  extraordinarily  popular, 
with  a  winning  way  that  carries  all  before  him  with  women,  it  is 
his  fate  to  provoke  inveterate  animosities,  and,  because  of  his 
good  fortune  with  the  fair  sex,  he  is  a  singularly  unlucky  man.  There 
is  no  more  telling  scene  in  the  volumes  than  that  in  which  his 
eyes  are  opened  to  the  results  of  his  trifling  with  Miss  Lottie 
Blake,  who  is  unquestionably  the  most  powerfully  drawn  of  the 
women.  It  really  i3  hardly  his  fault  that  she  has  misunderstood 
him.  Lottie,  who  is  just  blooming  into  womanhood,  has  always 
been  the  despair  of  her  anxious  mother  and  the  delight  of  the 
sons  of  the  rector  of  the  parish,  who  are  her  chosen  comrades  and 
the  companions  of  her  sports.  She  professes  contempt  for  all 
womanly  occupations,  and  proves  her  superiority  to  the  weaknesses 
ot  her  sex  by  studied  neglect  of  her  dress  and  person.  She  is 
clever  and  outspoken,  and  Percival  likes  her  immensely,  and 
takes  frank  pleasure  in  her  company.  Suddenly  the  nature  of  the 
girl  seems  to  undergo  a  transformation.  She  has  made  up  her  mind 
that  she  would  find  it  nice  to  fall  in  love,  and  as  she  throws  her¬ 
self  heart  and  soul  into  everything  she  undertakes,  she  straightway 
falls  in  love  to  some  purpose.  She  misconstrues  the  friendly 
attentions  of  Percival,  and  fancies  she  understands  him.  In  an 
evil  hour  for  both,  and  with  her  accustomed  candour,  she  reveals 
her  passion  in  the  assurance  that  it  is  reciprocated.  Cool  as  he  is 
by  constitution,  Percival  is  taken  aback,  and  cannot  conceal  his 
grief  and  surprise.  Lottie’s  quick  discernment  is  not  at  fault  for  a 
moment ;  her  disillusioning  is  absolute,  and  with  her  sensitive  and 
emotional  temperament  she  goes  through  agonies  of  anger  and 
shame.  She  imagines  that  she  reads  horror  and  repulsion  in  his 
eyes,  when  he  was  only  moved  by  compassion  and  remorse. 
Shrinking  back  into  herself,  she  gives  him  no  opening  for  explana¬ 
tion,  had  explanations  on  so  delicate  a  subject  been  possible  j 
thenceforth  love  changes  to  vindictive  hate,  and  she  marries  that 
she  may  find  the  opportunity  of  revenging  herself. 

Meanwhile  Percival  has  met  with  a  mate  who  seems  likely 
to  assure  him  all  happiness  and  prosperity.  Sissy  Langton  is 
a  beauty,  and  blessed  with  the  sweetest  of  tempers.  She 
adores  her  future  husband.  She  has  a  comfortable  fortune 
of  her  own,  and  is  the  adopted  child  of  the  wealthy  uncle 
who  has  at  his  disposal  the  family  acres  which  Percival 
ought  to  inherit  as  the  next  of  kin.  Had  Sissy  been  true  to 
.  her  simple  nature,  or  had  Percival  not  carried  hii  detestation  of 
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the  semblance  of  falsehood  to  a  morbid  extreme,  the  pair  might 
have  married  and  lived  rich  and  happy.  But,  unhappily  for  both, 
Sissy  remembers  some  high-flown  sentiments  of  her  lover,  and  lays 
herself  out  to  play  the  part  of  a  Judith  on  his  behalf  by  practising 
a  deceit  by  which  he  is  to  profit.  Her  unselfish  sin  finds  her  out 
immediately.  She  is  too  weak  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  worrying 
secret ;  she  breaks  down,  and  is  driven  to  make  a  full  disclosure, 
and  Percival  renounces  her  then  and  there.  After  all,  the 
ball  of  fortune  again  rolls  to  his  feet,  when  he  not  only  refuses 
to  pick  it  up,  but  nobly  kicks  it  away.  He  insists  on 
his  uncle  destroying  the  will  by  which  almost  everything 
is  left  to  him  absolutely,  because  it  dashes  the  hopes  of  the 
husband  of  Lottie  who  has  always  been  his  rival  in  the  old 
man's  affections.  It  is  true  that  he  comes  to  an  understanding 
with  his  uncle  that  another  and  more  equitable  will  shall  be  exe¬ 
cuted  forthwith.  In  doing  so  he  forgets  to  count  with  the  chances 
of  his  most  persistent  and  malevolent  luck  ;  but  the  reader  is  alive 
to  the  inevitable  catastrophe.  Of  course  the  old  man  dies  in  the 
brief  interval,  and  Percival,  who  has  just  been  swindled  of  his 
private  income,  is  left  absolutely  penniless.  Then,  in  his  stoical 
philosophy  and  resolute  self-sacrifice,  he  shows  the  stuff  of  which 
he  is  made.  He  sets  his  face  against  receiving  help  from  any 
quarter.  He  conceals  the  extremities  of  his  bitter  poverty.  He 
resigns  himself  to  accept  a  humble  situation,  and  betakes  himself 
to  the  work  with  uncomplaining  dignity.  From  that  point  the 
story  becomes  generally  melancholy ;  but  there  is  some  humour  in 
the  description  of  certain  forms  of  his  trials.  For  Percival, 
misanthropical  and  half-embittered  as  he  is,  still  retains  his 
powers  of  fascination,  even  when  exerting  them  is  as  far 
as  possible  from  his  thoughts.  His  landlady’s  vulgar  daughter 
makes  him  the  object  of  a  grand  passion,  and  persecutes  him  with 
unremitting  attentions.  She  flounces  into  his  room  iu  gorgeous 
false  jewelry ;  she  purchases  a  hideous  blue  vase  and  fills  it  with 
flaunting  flowers  which  are  supposed  to  bo  eloquent  of  sentiment. 
So  they  are,  and  his  lodgings  are  becoming  intolerable  to  him, 
when  he  is  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  a  former  acquaintance  who  has 
come  down  in  the  world  like  himself.  Young  Lisle  causes  Percival 
anxieties  enough,  but  at  least  he  earns  his  lively  gratitude  by 
smashing  the  vase  by  a  happy  “  accident,”  and  winning  the  fickle 
affections  of  the  landlady's  tender-hearted  daughter.  We  should 
have  supposed  that  the  author  meant  to  point  the  moral 
of  a  noble  nature  that  had  been  false  to  itself,  purified 
by  a  course  of  humiliation  and  trials,  and  invigorated  by  an 
unlooked-for  return  of  prosperity.  Thorne  is  exceptionally  lucky, 
after  all  his  mishaps,  in  meeting  with  a  woman  who  is 
in  every  respect  worthy  of  him.  But  when  he  marries  the 
discreet  and  beautiful  Miss  Lisle,  and  consents  to  accept  a  fortune 
that  has  been  left  him  by  the  unhappy  Sissy  Langton,  he  simply 
reverts  to  those  listless  habits  from  which  he  had  been  reclaimed 
by  wholesome  industry.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percival  Thorne  are  iu 
that  state  of  life  which  is  equally  removed  from  poverty  and  riches; 
they  have  neither  family  nor  social  ambition ;  they  take  the 
world  as  it  comes,  and  it  comes  to  them  pretty  easily.  We  had 
fancied  that  the  author  was  leading  up  to  a  different  and  a  more 
satisfactory  denouement ,  but  that  is  a  matter  on  which  she  has 
a  right  to  use  her  discretion,  and  after  all  she  makes  a  pleasant 
ending  to  her  story. 


FENN’S  BLIND  MAN’S  HOLIDAYS." 

A  HASTY  glance  at  these  volumes  would  lead  one  to  suppose 
that  they  afford  but  another  example,  among  the  many 
recently  given  us,  of  ephemeral  writings  which  their  authors  vainly 
seek  to  raise  to  tbe  level  of  permanent  literature.  They  consist  of 
about  fifty  short  papers,  all  of  which,  as  it  appears,  have  been  re¬ 
printed  from  popular  magazines.  They  do  not  differ  greatly  from 
the  ordinary  run  of  light  magazine  articles.  So  far  from  being 
marked  by  any  exceptional  seriousness  of  purpose  or  originality  of 
ideas,  they  appear  to  deal  with  very  familiar  subjects,  and  to  treat 
these  in  a  particularly  light  and  homely  fashion.  Nor  is  there 
anything  in  the  style  of  these  light  productions  which  would  seem 
to  lift  them  out  of  the  region  of  ephemeral  work.  They  are  written 
in  a  pleasant  chatty  manner,  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  originally  intended. 

We  hardly  think  indeed  that  the  author  intends  by  republish¬ 
ing  his  papers  to  claim  for  them  any  high  intrinsic  merits.  The 
interesting  account  of  himself  which  he  prefixes  to  his  essays  seems 
to  suggest  that  he  counts  on  the  reader’s  interest  in  his  per¬ 
sonality  in  estimating  the  worth  of  his  productions.  And  in 
this  expectation  he  will  not,  we  think,  be  disappointed.  If,  as  he 
surmises,  strangers  and  critics  cannot  regard  his  half-hour  sketches 
with  the  same  indulgence  as  is  shown  by  the  intimate  friends  whom 
he  here  addresses,  they  are  at  least  capable  of  viewing  them  in 
the  light  of  the  striking  personal  revelations  which  he  gives 
us.  There  are  few  people  probably  who  will  not  read  a  story  or 
an  essay  with  something  of  the  wish  to  approve  when  they  learn 
that  it  is  the  work  of  one  who,  in  the  perpetual  night  of  the  blind, 
seeks  to  make  up  for  the  comparative  emptiness  of  the  external 
world  by  increased  activity  of  thought  and  imagination.  And 
Mr.  Fenn’s  experience  is  exceptionally  interesting.  Up  to  the  age 
of  thirty-five  he  had  enjoyed  life  more  than  most  men,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  enjoyment  came  to  him  by  way  of  the  eye.  lie  had 
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been  a  landscape  painter,  with  a  keen  sense  of  all  the  varied  charms 
of  scenery,  natural  and  artificial  alike.  Blindness  to  such  a  one 
must  have  been  a  terrible  calamity.  “  I  had  to  face  the  fact  that 
I  should  be  blind  for  life — that  that  life  had  been  cut  in  two,  as  it 
were ;  all  its  old  ways  and  habits  must  be  abandoned,  and  there 
seemed  nothing  but  a  dark  blank  beyond.”  It  was  in  this  new 
desolate  condition  that  he  betook  himself  to  the  pen.  He  found  that 
writing  began  to  acquire  the  same  fascination  for  him  that  painting 
had  previously  possessed,  lleadasthe  productionsof  one  thus  thrown 
in  upon  himself,  Mr.  Fenn’s  half-hour  sketches  can  hardly  fail  to 
awaken  a  friendly  interest.  The  descriptions  of  nature,  the  nar¬ 
ratives  of  personal  adventure  in  remote  and  perilous  regions, 
visited  only  by  the  few  who  are  curious  to  observe  the  more  in¬ 
accessible  features  of  nature,  the  sketches  of  the  artist’s  Bohemian 
mode  of  life — these  will  be  followed  with  a  strange  interest  by 
those  who  know  that  they  are  the  echoes  of  a  life  which  is  wholly 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  author’s  account  of  himself  lends  to  these  papers  a  yet 
higher  kind  of  interest  than  that  of  mere  kindly  sympathy.  Most 
of  us  knowso  little  of  the  mental  condition  of  the  blind  that  a 
collection  of  papers  like  the  present,  touching  so  many  and  such 
various  topics,  has  a  curious  psychological  value.  Our  first 
thought  on  hearing  of  such  a  calamity  is  that  it  must  be  in¬ 
tolerable  and  crushing.  Mr.  Fenn’s  volumes  will  do  very  much  to 
upset  this  idea.  Not  only  his  short  autobiography,  but  the  book 
as  a  whole,  tells  us  of  a  thoroughly  serene,  and  even  joyous, 
condition  of  mind.  After  experiencing  fourteen  years  of  blind¬ 
ness,  he  is  able  to  write,  “By  God’s  mercy  the  sum-total  of  my 
happiness  is  as  great  now  as  it  ever  was.”  The  dominant  key  of 
the  writings  is  one  of  quiet  gladness.  How,  it  may  be  asked,  is 
such  a  preservation  of  cheerfulness  possible  ?  Something,  and  a 
good  deal,  must  no  doubt  be  allowed  for  sanguine  temperament.  It 
is  not  everybody  who  could  find  so  much  pleasure  left  in  life  after 
darkness  had  settled  down  on  the  sight.  Mr.  Fenn  is  clearly  enough 
a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  hopefulness  and  energy  of  spirit. 
There  are  some  people  with  so  strong  a  native  bent  to  enjoyment 
that  they  are  able  to  find  happiness  in  what  others  would  regard  a3 
very  meagre  and  inadequate  sources.  But,  apart  from  this,  it  is  a 
remarkable  and  consolatory  fact  that  men  do  learn  to  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  the  most  trying  reverses  in  their  circumstances.  The 
loss  which  for  weeks  and  months  fills  the  mind  with  a  sense  of 
dreariness  and  pain  becomes  by  and  by  a  thing  to  be  accepted  and 
taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  would  look,  too,  as  if  the  capacity 
for  enjoyment  finds  new  channels  for  itself  when  .any  considerable 
one  is  cut  off.  Mr.  Fenn  retains  a  keen  sense  of  delight  in  the 
country,  and  suggests  that  the  loss  of  sight  may  help  to  intensify 
the  impressions  derived  through  the  other  senses.  The  sounds  and 
odours  of  the  country,  such  as  “  the  lowing  of  kine,  the  plash  of 
waters,  the  long-sweeping  whish  of  the  scythe  and  flap  of  the 
flail,”  “  the  fragrance  of  the  heather  on  the  mountain  side,”  afford 
him  the  keenest  enjoyment.  Indeed  when  he  speaks  of  the  charm 
of  “  the  unequalled  odour  of  the  ocean  breeze  as  it  comes  to  you 
impregnated  with  the  scent  of  the  ripe  corn,”  &c.,  he  seems  to 
suggest  that  the  sense  of  smell,  like  that  of  touch  and  hearing, 
may  be  made  more  delicate  by  the  los3  of  the  highest  organ.  There 
is  much  too  in  Mr.  Fenn’s  writings  to  support  the  conjecture  that 
this  loss,  by  making  its  subject  more  dependent  on  others,  and 
so  giving  to  them  a  greater  interest  for  his  attention,  may  materially 
strengthen  the  capacity  for  the  social  and  sympathetic  pleasures. 

The  most  striking  feature  in  this  process  of  self-adaptation  to 
new  and  adverse  circumstances  is  that  the  blind  are  often  able  to 
make  up  for  the  absence  of  direct  external  vision  by  an  increased 
power  of  internal  sight — that  is,  the  imaginative  reconstruction 
of  visual  impressions.  Mr.  Fenn  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  this 
fact.  His  disease  has  evidently  left  the  optic  centres  intact;  added 
to  this,  the  power  of  vivid  reproduction  of  visual  images,  which  is 
a  characteristic  of  the  artist-mind,  has  stood  him  in  good  stead 
after  direct  visiou  has  become  impossible  : — 

On  long  winter  nights  [he  writes]  I  can  still  enjoy  a  party  round  a 
studio  stove  almost  as  keenly  as  ever.  The  picture  on  the  easel  from  a  well- 
remembered  hand  has  but  to  be  sketched  out  upon  my  palip,  or  my  fore¬ 
finger  guided  deftly  over  the  composition  and  arrangement  upon  the  canvas 
itself,  with  a  viva  voce  description  of  subject,  colour,  light,  shade,  and  de¬ 
tail,  and  lo,  with  what  I  knew  before,  I  have  an  image  iu  my  mind’s  eye 
vivid  enough  to  give  me  infinite  pleasure. 

Mr.  Fenu  even  boasts  that  since  he  became  blind  he  has  gone  so 
far  as  to  write  notices  of  pictures.  This  may  perhaps  be  done  by 
way  of  satire  on  the  knowledge  displayed  by  many  art  critics ;  but 
it  must,  one  fancies,  be  a  rather  perilous  operation.  Yet,  on  the 
whole,  our  author  takes  a  sensible  view  of  his  condition  ;  and  is 
not  so  silly  as  to  have  us  believe  that  the  loss  counts  for  nothing. 
“  Gan  any  one  imagine  that  I  would  not,  if  I  could,  again  behold 
the  beauties  of  sky,  sea,  and  land,  sunlight,  form,  and  colour?” 
With  all  the  distinctness  and  completeness  of  the  internal  picture 
he  remembers  enough  of  the  external  reality  to  know  that  it 
greatly  transcends  this  in  intensity  and  value. 

Turning  now  to  the  republished  essays  themselves,  our  attention 
is  first  of  all  drawn  to  the  number  of  papers  relating  to  artists’  ex¬ 
perience.  A  painter’s  chat  about  the  mysteries  of  his  craft  or  the 
peculiar  habits  of  his  fraternity  is  always  entertaining,  and  Mr. 
Fenn  takes  us  into  his  confidence  in  a  thoroughly  agreeable  way. 
For  example,  the  paper  entitled  “  The  Easel  in  the  Air”  will  give 
to  the  lay  mind  a  delightful  impression  of  the  landscape-painter’s 
roving  life,  with  its  healthy  surroundings,  its  adventures,  and  its 
little  vexations — such  as  the  midges,  those  “  irrepressible,  insignifi¬ 
cant,  contemptible,  infinitesimal,  infusorial,  point-like  atoms.” 
Mr.  Fenn  points  out  how  a  growing  demand  for  truth  in  landscape 
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art  has  tended  to  modify  the  painter’s  mode  of  life.  Instead  of 
roving  far  and  wide,  dipping  here  and  there,  like  a  bee,  for  a  mere 
taste  of  beauty,  ue  has  now  to  settle  down  in  some  place  in  order 
to  paint  a  complete  picture  from  nature.  “  There  are  now  hundreds 
of  landscapes  of  the  most  ambitious  pretensions  painted  almost 
entirely  on  the  spot ;  on  the  spot  to  which  day  after  day,  week 
after  week,  and  sometimes  month  after  month,  you  may  see  the 
diligent,  persevering,  nature-loving  limner  trudging  from  his 
quarters  in  the  village  or  the  farmhouse  with  the  regularity  of 
clockwork.”  We  suspect,  however,  that  the  roving  rapid  sketcher 
is  still  a  figure  to  be  met  with  pretty  frequently,  only  that  one 
may  have  to  look  for  him  further  away  in  regions  which  have  only 
of  late  become  accessible-  to  him. 

Our  author  has  some  sensible  things  to  say  about  the  social  and 
economic  aspects  of  art.  He  feels  the  influences  which  tend  to 
debase  art,  even  though  he  does  not  adopt  the  severe  denunciatory 
manner  of  Mr.  Ruskin.  In  a  paper  headed  “Painting  and  Puff¬ 
ing  ”  he  oiakes  some  astounding  disclosures  respecting  the  methods 
by  which  some  artists  seek  nowadays  to  reach  popularity.  According 
to  our  author,  the  artist  has  no  chance  of  success  apart  from  the 
dealer,  who  is  a  sort  of  big  bully,  with  a  power  of  controlling 
public  opinion  through  the  press  which  at  first  seems  supernatural, 
but  which  is  found  to  resolve  itself  into  the  ability  to  provide  good 
dinners  lor  the  art-critics.  In  these  circumstances  the  sum  and 
substance  of  artistic  wisdom  is  well  expressed  by  Mr.  Fenn’s 
imaginary  dealer  in  the  words  : — “  In  this  world  you  can  do 
nothing  without  fair  play ;  therefore  the  simplest,  easiest,  and  in 
the  long  run  cheapest  method  to  secure  it  is  to  pay  for  it.”  We  can 
hardly  suppose  that  this  is  meant  as  a  sober  statement  of  the  actual 
condition  of  things.  We  venture  to  affirm  at  least  that  all  art- 
criiics  are  not  of  the  venal  sort  here  described.  And,  so  far  as  it  is 
true,  we  are  disposed  to  censure  the  artists  themselves  for  supinely 
submitting  to  so  humiliating  a  position.  Mr.  Fenn  is  himself 
a  member  of  the  fraternitj',  and  very  naturally  writes  of 
them  in  a  tone  of  condolence  and  sympathy ;  yet  we  think 
there  is  room  for  a  very  different  tone  if  one-half  of  what  is  here 
averred  is  correct.  The  lay  reader  will  certainly  think  that  some¬ 
thing  might  be  done  to  lessen  the  evils  here  complained  of  by 
means  of  co-operation  among  painters,  aided  by  the  influence  of 
those  whose  reputation  makes  them  independent  of  extraneous 
support.  In  most  cases,  however,  our  author,  though  taking  up 
the  cause  of  the  painters,  seems  to  us  to  be  thoroughly  fair  and 
sensible.  These  qualities  are  conspicuous  in  an  interesting  essay, 
“  A  Plea  for  the  Painters,”  where  the  public  is  shown  to  be 
eminently  unreasonable  in  complaining  that  the  leading  painters 
so  often  confine  themselves  to  one  class  of  subject  and  mode  of 
treatment. 

Next  in  point  of  interest  to  the  papers  which  discuss  strictly 
artistic  subjects  come  those  which  are  wholly  or  mainly  descriptive 
of  scenery.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  essays  headed  “  London 
Landscape,”  “  Summer  in  the  Suburbs,”  “  Leafless  Trees,” 
“  Saunters  in  Schweitz.”  These  are  marked  by  a  thoroughly  artistic 
readiness  to  find  beauty  in  the  most  familiar  objects  and  scenes. 
Mr.  Fenn,  as  he  is  not  ashamed  to  own,  is  a  true  cockney,  and  he 
is  further  of  a  very  contented  disposition.  And  so  he  delights  in 
the  pictorial  aspects  of  his  capital.  “  No  one  (he  says)  who  goes 
through  the  world  with  his  eyes  open,  and  is  on  the  look-out  for 
beauty,  be  it  where  it  may,  and  is  sensible  to  the  charms  of 
form,  light  and  shade,  and  colour,  can  traverse  the  mighty 
Babylon  without  constantly  being  struck  by  its  landscape-like  capa¬ 
bilities.”  He  finds  Kew  Gardens,  Bushy  Park,  or  Hampton  Court 
“  not  bad  make-shifts  for  the  country,”  and  thinks  the  South 
Downs  may  well  content  a  Londoner  who  is  unable  to  reach  Scot¬ 
land  or  Switzerland.  We  may  not  all  be  able  to  adopt  Mr.  Fenn’s 
comfortable  way  of  looking  at  things,  but  these  papers  will  at  least 
tend  to  counteract  the  effect  of  much  of  that  over-fastidious  com¬ 
plaint  about  the  vulgarization  of  the  country  which  is  now  in 
vogue. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  speak  of  the  other  papers  in 
these  volumes,  among  which  some  of  the  stories  deserve  mention 
as  exhibiting  a  delicate  lyrical  feeling  and  a  finish  of  form  which 
half  remind  one  of  a  German  Novelette.  Mr.  Fenn  has  also  one  or 
two  practical  papers  bearing  on  the  needs  of  the  blind,  which  show 
how  much  room  there  is  in  our  country  for  an  improved  method 
of  instructing  this  unfortunate  class  of  persons.  Altogether  these 
volumes  are  to  be  recommended  as  containing  the  best  thoughts  of 
one  who,  though  not  deeply  versed  in  literature,  and  showing  here 
and  there  a  certain  want  of  skill  in  style,  has  been  an  eager  and 
yet  kindly  observer  of  nature  and  men,  and  whose  irremediable 
calamity,  while  it  has  greatly  increased  his  imaginative  power, 
seems  to  have  done  little  to  lessen  the  range  or  exactness  of  his 
knowledge. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS, 
in. 

r[PHIS  Christmas  will  hardly  bring  a  prettier  or  pleasanter  book 
--  than  Child-Life  in  Japan  (M.  Chaplin-Ayrton.  Griffith  and 
Farran).  Miss  Chaplin-Ayrton  (we  are  led  by  some  slight  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  style  to  suppose  that  the  author  is  a  lady)  enables 
English  children  to  understand  the  happy  carelessness  of  existence 
in  a  country  where  most  things  are  made  of  paper,  and  there  is 
scarcely  any  furniture  “  not  to  be  touched.”  Here  are  Japanese 
hoys  snow-balling,  top-spinning,  walking  on  stilts,  teasing  turtles, 
playing  at  Kangura,  building  snow-men,  and  so  forth.  Since 


European  ideas,  aniline  dyes,  frock-coats,  and  other  benefits  of 
civilization  were  introduced,  the  older  Japanese  have  ceased  to 
take  much  interest  in  games.  There  is  less  fun  than  there  used  to 
be;  and  we  doubt  if  there  are  still  professional  teachers  of  football 
attached  to  the  Court.  The  evil  may  bring  its  own  remedy.  The 
Japanese  are  a  people  who  would  take  kindly  to  lawn-tennis, 
and  they  may  soon  send  a  champion  to  Wimbledon.  The  more 
puerile  sports  resemble  those  of  European  children.  The  children 
play  “  Blindman’s-bulf,”  “  Puss-in-the-corner,”  “  Knuclde-bones  ” 
(a  favourite  with  the  ancient  Greeks),  “  Iloney-pots,”  whatever 
that  may  be — it  is  described  to  us  by  an  expert  as  something  be¬ 
tween  “Family-coach  ’  and  family-prayers — games  of  soldiers,  the 
“  Tug  of  War,”  and  so  forth.  The  girls  are  partial  to  battledore  and 
shuttlecock,  because,  says  Professor  Griflis  cynically,  “it  gives 
abundant  opportunity  for  the  display  of  personal  beauty,  figure, 
and  dress.”  There  are  several  popular  tales  of  a  simple  sort  in  this 
collection,  and  the  history  of  “  Brave  Queen  Jingo  Kogo,”  who  did 
want  to  fight  a.d.  200.  Her  son,  Prince  Ilachiman,  is  now  the 
war  god  of  Japan.  In  a  curious  picture  Queen  Jingo  “sits  smil¬ 
ing,  babe  on  arm,”  as  Mr.  Tennyson  says.  The  Japanese  Arion  is 
represented  on  p.  59.  He  is  riding  a  dolphin,  and  has  a  very  good 
seat.  The  story  of  “  Uranai  ”  (second-sight)  proves  that  Japanese 
“  mediums  ”  retain  an  arrangement  common  among  savage  medi¬ 
cine-men.  This  pretty  book  has  a  singular  cover,  with  emblems 
which  the  Japanese  understand  to  denote  a  gift  or  present.  People 
who  give  it  away  are  likely  to  be  tempted  to  buy  a  new  copy  to 
keep. 

The  Grimm  Fairy  Library  (G.  Routledge  and  Sons) — ten 
volumes  in  a  neat  box — is  a  modern  fairy  cabinet.  Though  every 
one  knows  these  tales,  they  have  an  endless  fascination,  and  we 
confess  to  having  wasted  or  well  spent  some  time  over  “The  Sing¬ 
ing  Soaring  Lark”  and  “The  Frog  Prince.”  This  prince  is  the 
“  paddo  ”  of  whom  the  Scotch  lassie  said  “  the  puir  beast  canna 
mean  onything  serious.”  The  frog’s  intentions,  however,  were 
absolutely  in  earnest.  He  meets  us  again  in  Zulu  folk-lore,  where 
he  “  becomes  a  great  chief.”  No  doubt  he  is  “  Bheki  the  sun- 
frog  ”  who  “squats  on  the  water,”  and  very  likely  the  Zulus 
brought  him  from  “  the  cradle  of  the  Aryan  race,”  who  had  never 
seen  the  sea.  “  The  Singing  Soaring  Lark  ”  is  a  Teutonic  medley 
of  “  Beauty  and  the  Beast,' ”  “  The  Black  Bull  o’  Norroway,”  a  bit 
from  one  of  the  stories  of  “  The  Three  Calendars,”  a  trifle  from  the 
Mabinogion — in  short,  a  complete  pic-nic  of  popular  tales.  The  little 
volumes  are  neatly  bound  and  cleverly  illustrated.  By  the  way, 
a  new  fairy  library  might  be  made  from  Albanian,  Cyprian,  Bush¬ 
man,  Japanese,  and  other  collections.  It  would  please  children 
and  be  useful  to  the  student. 

British  Bural  Sports  (Stonehenge.  F.  Warne  and  Co.) — This 
is  the  fourteenth  edition  of  a  compendious  and  indispensable  work. 
The  book  is  brought  up  to  the  latest  level  of  scientific  sport,  and 
the  results  of  “  an  important  trial  of  the  new  Schultze  gunpowder  ” 
are  published. 

Caledonia  (W.  P.  Nimmo)  is  a  book  of  verses  selected  from  the 
works  of  Scott,  Burns,  and  Ramsay,  and  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Macwhirter.  There  is  a  very  bleak  and  desolate  view  of  Smail- 
holm  tower,  a  charming-  sketch  of  Linlithgow  by  moonlight,  a 
murky  design  of  Coriskin,  a  capital  representation  of  a  shower  in 
the  Pass  of  Glencoe.  From  Burns’s  Hallowe'en  the  student  learns 
that  “  by  Jing  ”  was  a  Scotch  oath  in  the  poet’s  time.  Is  the  “  o  ” 
the  sign  of  the  ablative  ?  All  the  drawings  are  conscientious  and 
original,  a  thing  not  universal  in  Christmas  books. 

Left  to  Themselves  (Augusta  Marrvat.  Warne  and  Co.) — Miss 
Marryat  has  some  of  Captain  Marryat’s  talent  for  interesting  her 
readers.  The  children  to  whom  the  Settlers  in  Canada  is  a  mine 
of  delight  will  not  fail  to  be  pleased  with  the  adventures  of  John 
and  George  Lambert  in  their  efforts  to  make  a  home  fit  for  their 
mother  in  the  wilds  of  Australia.  The  only  drawback  to  all  these 
stories  is  the  extraordinary  precocity  and  the  success  of  the  young 
emigrants,  which  might  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  those  who  tried  to 
follow  in  their  footsteps ;  but  of  course  a  lengthy  catalogue  of 
failures  would  be  far  from  entertaining.  George’s  hair-breadth 
escapes  on  the  way  to  reach  the  farm,  the  father’s  death,  and 
John’s  loss  in  the  plain  are  told  well  and  naturally.  The  boys’ 
blind  confidence  in  their  ugly  and  somewhat  useless  dog  Pincher, 
and  George’s  pride  in  his  two  little  pigs,  “  Frangipani  ”  and  “  Ess 
Bouquet,”  are  humorously  described,  and  the  illustrations  are,  on 
the  whole,  fairly  good. 

EngUjleld  Grange  (Mrs.  H.  B.  Pauli.  Warne  and  Co.) — Mrs. 
Pauli’s  books  are  admirably  suited  to  persons  who  have  much 
leisure,  strong  domestic  tastes,  and  who  do  not  greatly  care  to  form 
a  distinct  idea  of  the  intricacies  of  her  plots  or  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  her  characters.  In  Englefield  Grange  the  mind  is  hopelessly 
confused  by  the  number  of  persons  introduced  into  the  story,  which 
is  spread  over  many  years  and  two  generations.  What,  for 
instance,  is  the  use  of  giving  an  elaborate  description  of  Lord 
Rivers  and  his  family  in  the  beginning  of  the  book,  when  the  only 
object  of  his  existence  is  to  provide  a  living  for  the  herd  at  the  end  ? 
Mrs.  Pauli  has  a  certain  amount  of  skill  in  the  drawing  of  cha¬ 
racter,  if  she  would  only  determine  to  concentrate  her  energies. 
The  heroine’s  father,  Edward  Armstrong,  is  tolerably  lifelike. 

Cloverly  (Mary  Iligham.  Warne  and  Co.) — There  is  something 
agreeable,  as  a  rule,  in  the  bright,  open-air  life  of  many  of  these 
American  stories.  The  people  appear  so  peaceful  and  contented,  and 
are  happy  on  so  little,  that  their  readers  feel  peaceful  and  contented 
too.  Cloverly  is  told  by  a  young  girl  who,  unlike  most  young 
girls  that  write  their  autobiographies,  does  not  describe  herself  as 
ugly  and  disagreeable,  and  imply  that  she  is  lovely  and  fascinating. 
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The  characters  are  all  clearly  defined  and  attractive,  and  Miss 
Iligham  has  escaped  the  snare  of  making  Flo  seem  insipid,  when  she 
only  intended  her  to  be  simple  and  good.  It  is  to  be  wished  that 
many  English  story-writers  managed  these  things  better. 

Harty  the  Wanderer  (Fairleigh  Owen.  Griffith  and  Farran). 
— Harty  Winwood's  wish  to  see  the  world  and  become  a  sailor  was 
fulfilled  in  a  manner  different  from  what  he  had  expected.  One 
day  he  played  truant  from  school,  and  got  lost  in  a  wood,  where 
he  met  with  an  accident.  lie  was  picked  up  by  some  sailors  on 
their  way  to  join  their  ship  which  lay  anchored  conveniently 
below  and  was  bound  for  China.  Then  Harty’s  adventures  begin, 
and  very  wonderful  they  are.  Any  one  of  them  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  make  a  boy  a  hero  for  life.  They  include  his  being 
left  on  an  island  with  savages,  and  a  shipwreck  besides.  Of  course 
he  escapes  from  all  perils,  and  is  rescued  from  starvation  in  an 
open  boat  on  the  deep,  by  the  ship  containing  his  father  and 
mother  who  are  returning  from  India.  After  these  experiences, 
Harty’s  craving  for  adventures  seems  satisfied,  and  so  perhaps  is 
that  of  the  reader. 

Master  Bobby  (Author  of  “  Christina  North.”  C.  Kegan 
Paul  and  Co.) — Master  Bobby  is  a  little  boy  who,  after  the  death 
of  his  mother,  and  the  removal  of  his  sister  to  an  orphanage,  has 
lived  alone  in  a  London  court.  In  spite  of  his  ignorance  and  the 
surrounding  temptations,  he  has  always,  as  he  expresses  it,  kept 
himself  respectable.  At  the  opening  of  the  story  he  is  about 
thirteen.  His  attempts  to  dress  himself  well  when  he  is  going  to 
see  his  sister,  and  her  feelings  of  pride  in  her  own  superior  clever¬ 
ness  and  position,  are  described  both  humorously  and  pathetically, 
and  the  whole  book,  though  religious  in  its  tone  and  teaching,  is 
quite  free  from  the  sentimentality  that  mars  most  works  of  this 
Find. 

The  Belgravia  Annual  (Chatto  and  Windus). — Long  ago  when 
Miss  Braddon  made  her  heroine  fall  in  love  with  a  groom,  she  had 
at  least  the  grace  to  make  the  girl  bitterly  repent  her  folly.  The 
heroine  of  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins’s  “  Shocking  Story  ”  in  this  annual 
has  no  such  claim  on  our  sympathy.  She  is  a  young  lady  who 
lives  in  London  with  her  uncle  and  aunt,  people  highly  connected, 
and  when  her  uncle  can  no  longer  ride  with  her,  and  engages  a 
groom  to  accompany  her,  Miss  Mina  instantly  falls  in  love  with 
the  latter,  gives  him  every  encouragement,  and  finally  proposes  to 
him.  The  language  in  which  she  relates  the  discovery  of  her  feel¬ 
ings  and  her  ultimate  mode  of  proceeding,  are  unpleasant  to  the 
last  degree,  nor  are  matters  at  all  improved  by  the  fact— supposed 
to  form  her  excuse — that  the  groom  is  the  son  of  her  aunt,  Lady 
Catherine,  and  a  French  nobleman  to  whom  she  was  engaged,  and 
who  died  previous  to  her  marriage  with  the  General.  Surely  Mr. 
Wilkie  Collins  has  presumed  too  far  on  public  forbearance. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  turn  to  Mr.  Payn’s  lively  little  sketch  called  a 
Mediceval  Mistake.  A  young  doctor  is  sent  to  visit  a  nobleman 
who  lived  after  the  manner  of  a  Crusader,  and  strange  things 
happen  during  his  night’s  visit. 

Lost  (S.  M.  Bemrose  and  Sons). — The  scene  of  this  tale  is 
laid  near  Derweutwater,  and  the  person  “  lost  ”  is  a  blind  girl,  who 
has  just  arrived  from  Smyrna  with  her  sister  on  a  visit  to  her 
cousins.  Why  the  author  should  have  taken  all  the  trouble  to 
drag  the  heroine  such  a  distance  when  any  one  else  might  have 
got  lost  equally  well  it  is  impossible  to  conceive.  It  is  also  not 
easy  to  see  how  the  lame  boy  Arthur  could  have  played  football 
at  all,  far  less  have  found  his  crutches  only  “  a  little  in  the  way.” 
At  Rugby  football  a  crutch  in  a  determined  hand  might  be  useful. 
It  would  likewise  be  satisfactory  to  prove  to  Mrs.  Temple  that  a 
drawing-room  is  not  necessarily  a  room  “  where  there  is  no  feeling 
of  home,  where  fire-irons  are  for  show  and  not  for  use,  and  where 
chairs  are  too  smart  to  be  sat  on.”  The  book  is  well  intentioned 
and  harmless,  but  not  very  lifelike  or  Interesting. 

The  Baby's  Bouquet  (Illustrated  by  Walter  Crane). — This  is  a 
welcome  sequel  to  the  Baby's  Opera.  The  pictures  are  as  quaint, 
the  colouring  as  delicate,  the  songs  as  familiar.  There  are  besides 
some  French  and  German  nursery  rhymes,  which  children  can  be 
easily  taught.  Of  these,  “  Sur  le  Tont  d’Avignon,”  with  the 
pictures  of  the  men  and  women  dancing  in  the  short  waists  and 
high-crowned  hats  of  the  Republic,  is  particularly  pretty.  Subtle 
analysis  might  find  deep  meaning  in  this  childish  play. 

A  New  Child's  Play  (E.  V.  B.  Sampson  Low  and  Co.) — 
E.  V.  B.  has  not  been  so  successful  as  usual  in  her  illustrations  of 
nursery  rhymes.  In  A  New  Child's  Play  she  has  exaggerated  her 
ordinary  faults.  The  children’s  heads  are  preternaturally  big,  and 
the  colouring  is  coarse  and  crude.  The  designs  of  flowers  are 
often  pretty,  as  in  the  illustrations  to  “Little  Miss  Moffat”  and 
“The  Little  Brown  Owl”;  but,  as  a  whole,  the  book  is  never 
likely  to  become  such  a  favourite  with  children  as  the  Story 
Without  an  End. 

Aunt  Annette's  Stories  to  Ada  (Annette  A.  Salaman.  Griffith 
and  Farran). — These  are  four  short  tales,  two  of  which  are 
■designed  to  impress  upon  quite  little  children  the  horrors  of 
•cruelty  to  animals.  The  tendency  to  make  the  drawings  like 
photographs  out  of  focus  is  observable  in  this  as  well  as  in  most 
ether  illustrated  books  of  the  year.  This  is  particularly  notice¬ 
able  in  a  short  story  called  Little  Bess  (M.  W.  Sunday  School 
Union),  where  the  figures  in  the  frontispiece  are  perfectly  gigantic. 

The  Young  Rebels  (Ascott  Hope.  Sunday  School  Union)  is  a 
very  spirited  narrative  of  the  battle  of  Lexington.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  told  by  an  eye-witnes3,  a  boy  who  ran  away  from  school 
with  his  brother,  and,  while  wandering  through  the  forest, 
stumbled  by  accident  on  the  place  where  the  battle  was  being 
fought.  The  story  is  related  in  a  straightforward  manner  and  in 
simple  language. 


Chats  about  Animals  (Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.)  the  illustrations 
are  superior  to  the  printing  of  the  letterpress.  The  larger  beasts 
are  particularly  good,  but  the  artist  fails  grievously  in  his  picturo 
of  a  cat  (p.  19),  whicli  is  hardly  recognizable. 

Worth  Doing  (E.  Brockmann.  Warne)  is  the  account  of  a 
family  ol  children  who  tried  for  a  whole  year  to  conquer  their 
faults,  and  partially  succeeded.  Their  mischievous  pranks  are 
well  described,  and  will  amuse  their  little  readers. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

!\  COTIEN  has  visited  Germany  since  the  late  war,  and 
1  .  after  a  long  residence  in  that  country  he  brings  back  the 
results  of  his  observations.*  He  has  studied  the  new  Empire 
from  the  economic,  moral,  and  social  points  of  view;  he  justly 
believes  that  France  can  only  benefit  by  thoroughly  knowing 
the  condition  of  her  neighbour,  and  he  is  aware  that  such  a 
study,  in.  order  to  be  beneficial,  should  be  conducted  with  strict 
impartiality.  Irritated  as  Frenchmen  may  naturally  be  by  recent 
events,  they  cannot  forget  that  Germany  has  always  held  and 
now  more  than  ever  holds  a  most  important  part  in  European 
affairs,  nor  can  they  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  consummate  skill 
of  her  statesmen  and  the  military  talent  of  her  generals.  They 
will  do  well,  therefore,  quietly  to  examine  the  causes  of  this 
superiority,  and  to  see  whether  useful  lessons  for  the  future  can¬ 
not  be  derived  from  the  investigation.  M.  Cohen's  volume  is 
divided  into  three  parts ;  he  begins  by  describing  the  struggle 
for  national  unity  since  the  tenth  century ;  he  then  discusses^the 
present  state  of  the  German  Empire,  and  finally  endeavours  to 
appreciate  the  general  character  of  its  civilization.  As  a  conclu¬ 
sion  to  the  first  of  these  sketches,  he  contends  that  Napoleon  III. ’a 
idea  of  favouring  the  aspirations  both  of  Italy  and  of  Germany 
towards  unity  was  an  excellent  one,  but  that  it  was  spoiled  by 
the  vacillating  nature  of  the  Emperor’s  policy  and  the  incapacity 
of  his  advisers.  As  a  general  summary  of  the  whole  work,  he 
tells  us  that  German  unity,  founded  on  war,  badly  organized  after 
victory,  and  threatened  by  external  complications  and  revolutions 
at  home,  depends  for  its  stability  on  the  continuance  of  peace. 
M.  Cohen  maintains  at  the  same  time  that  the  only  way  of  healing 
the  wounds  which  are  still  bleeding  would  be  the  neutralization 
ot  Alsace,  the  retrocession  of  Lorraine,  and  a  commercial  treaty 
between  the  two  nations.  It  is  a  pity  that  his  conclusions  are  so 
very  remotely  related  to  existing  facts  and  probabilities. 

A  few  years  ago  M.  Havet  published  a  work  intended  to  show 
that  Christianity  was  greatly  indebted  to  Hellenism,  so  much  so 
indeed  that  it  might  ’be  considered  as  its  expansion.  Applying 
the  same  theory  to  Judaism,  he  now  aims  f  at  bringing  out 
the  relations  between  Hebrew  thought  and  the  religion  of  the 
Gospel.  In  endeavouring  to  deprive  Christianity  of  all  claims  to 
originality,  he  has  been  led  into  assertions  exceeding  in  boldness 
even  those  of  MM.  Renan  and  Reuss.  One  thing  will  strike  M. 
Ilavet’s  readers  as  remarkable — namely,  that  a  writer  who  deals 
especially  with  J udaism  on  the  one  hand,  and  who,  on  the  other, 
talks  so  loudly  about  the  critical  method  of  the  German  school, 
should  know  neither  Hebrew  nor  German.  M.  Havet  frankly 
acknowledges  in  his  preface  that  the  volume  he  devoted  to  Greek 
civilization  has  been  rather  sharply  criticized,  even  amongst  non¬ 
orthodox  scholars.  The  present  one  will,  no  doubt,  be  equally 
objected  to  ;  and,  however  able  some  parts  of  it  may  be, 
the  chapter  on  Philo  more  especiall}',  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  in  the  same  number  of  pages  an  equal  amount  of  theories 
and  assertions  unsupported  by  facts. 

The  Eastern  question  is  no  new  one.  It  arose  as  soon  as 
the  Turks  were  settled  in  Europe,  and  Russia’s  first  act  as  a 
European  Power  was  to  claim  the  right  of  interfering  against 
the  Sultan  whenever  a  fitting  opportunity  should  present  itself. 
Both  Prussia  and  Austria  soon  found  themselves  drawn  into 
the  difficulty  on  account  of  their  geographical  position,  and 
as  the  former  of  these  Powers  had  no  direct  interest  in  Eastern 
affairs,  it  was  speedily  led  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Czar. 
M.  Albert  Sorel  s  object  in  the  volume  which  he  has  recently 
published!:  is  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  problem  which  is  now 
agitating  the  world  both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia ;  he  aims  at 
proving  that  the  responsibility  of  substituting  brute  force  for 
diplomacy  and  international  law  cannot  fairly  be  ascribed  to  the 
French  Revolution  and  to  Napoleon  I.  Legitimate  Govern¬ 
ments  had  already  set  the  example,  and  the  ideal  of  justice  was 
very  cavalierly  dealt  with  at  St.  Petersburg,  Vienna,  and  Berlin. 
There  is  much  in  M.  Sorel's  book  that  deserves  attention. 

M.  Saint-Rene-Taillandier  published  three  years  ago  an  inte¬ 
resting  summary  of  Baron  de  Bunsen’s  correspondence.  He  has 
now  taken  up  for  the  same  purpose  the  memoirs  of  Baron 

Stockmar  §,  and  introduces  them  to  French  readers  with  eluci¬ 

datory  comments  and  explanations.  More  than  seventy  years  have 
elapsed  since  Napoleon,  lamenting  the  ignorance  of  Frenchmen  on 
subjects  connected  with  contemporary  history,  projected  the 
creation  of  a  new  lectureship  at  the  College  de  France  for 

the  express  purpose  of  supplying  this  want.  M.  Saint-Rene- 

Taillandier  is  of  opinion  that  the  remedy  has  not  yet  been  applied 

*  Etudes  sur  1' empire  d'Allemagne.  Par  J.  Colien.  Paris  :  Levy. 

f  Le  christianismc  ct  ses  origines — le  Juddismc.  Par  E.  Ilavet.  Paris: 
Levy. 

J  La  question  d  Orient  an  XV1IIC  siccle,  les  origines  de  la  triple  alliance. 
Par  Albert  Sorel.  Paris :  I’lon. 

§  Le  roi  Leopold  ct  la  nine  Victoria,  rccits  d’histoire  contemporaine.  Pax 
Saint-Rene-Taillandier.  Paris  and  London  :  L.  llachette  &  Co. 
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widely  enough,  and  that  his  compatriots  know  more  about  the 
Punic  wars  than  about  the  time  in  which  they  live.  He  is  further 
persuaded  that  the  most  attractive,  if  not  the  best,  way  of  studying 
history  is  to  consult  the  impressions  of  the  confidential  friends  and 
advisers  of  leading-  political  personages.  Thus  it  is  that,  after 
having  analysed  the  despatches  of  Baron  Bunsen,  he  turns  for 
a  similar  purpose  to  Baron  Stoekmar’s  memoirs. 

The  Pantagruel  of  Rabelais  and  Bonaventure  Desperier's 
Cymbalum  mundi  have  indirectly  diminished  the  reputation  of  other 
writers  who  in  the  sixteenth  century  enriched  French  literature 
with  works  where  originality  of  observation,  humour,  and  satirical 
pungency  are  happily  blended  together.  We  may  name  as  an 
instance  Noel  du  Fail,  Sieur  de  la  Ilerissaye,  the  author  of  the 
Propos  rustiques  and  the  Baliverncrics,  by  profession  a  councillor 
in  the  Parliament  of  Rennes,  and  by  disposition  a  keen  observer 
of  men  and  social  life.*  The  Bibliutheque  dun  curieux,  pub¬ 
lished  by  M.  Lemerre,  would  not  have  been  complete  without 
an  edition  of  Du  Fail’s  works.  This  first  volume  gives  us  the 
Propos  rustiques ;  at  some  future  time  the  Baliverneries  may  be 
expected.  If  we  were  to  attempt  a  history  of  literary  forgeries 
in  France,  we  might  easily  go  back  to  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
show  cause  why  L'lsle  sonnante  should  not  be  ascribed  to  Rabelais. 
In  like  manner,  the  Sieur  de  la  Herissaye  has  been  made  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  good  deal  which  he  never  wrote  ;  and  M.  Arthur 
de  la  Borderie,  in  preparing  the  excellent  edition  now  before  us, 
has  had  first  to  clear  the  ground  of  much  rubbish.  The  Propos 
rustiques  appeared  originally  in  1 547,  and  the  present  editor  was 
fortunate  in  gaining  access  to  the  little  volume  which  bears  the 
imprint  of  Jean  de  Tournes,  bookseller  at  Lyons.  We  have  thus 
the  work  as  it  first  appeared,  increased  to  double  its  size  by  pre¬ 
faces,  introductions,  notes,  biographical  details,  various  readings, 
&c.  We  recommend  all  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with 
life  as  it  was  three  centuries  ago  in  the  rural  districts  of  France 
to  study  Leon  Ladulfi  ;  for  Noel  du  Fail,  following  the  general 
custom,  had  adopted  a  pseudonym,  just  as  Rabelais  was  equally 
well  known  by  the  anagram  Alcofribus  Nasier,  and  Bonaventure 
Desperier  under  the  designation  of  Thomas  Duclevier. 

M.  Fouillee’s  reputation  as  a  metaphysical  writer  is  well  known. 
We  noticed  his  volume  on  liberty  and  determinism  when  it  first 
appeared  ;  the  present  one  +,  which  treats  of  the  same  questions  from 
a  different  point  of  view,  contains  much  that  will  repay  attention. 

The  new  work  of  the  Duke  of  Broglie  %  is  of  great  interest  for 
the  history  not  only  of  France,  but  of  England  also,  about  the  close 
of  the  last  century  ;  some  parts  of  it  had  already  appeared  in  the 
Correspondant  and  in  the  Bevue  des  Deux  Mondes,  but  it  is  only 
now  that  we  can  form  an  adequate  idea  of  its  scope  and 
character.  It  was  already  known  that  Louis  XV.,  in  addition 
to  the  official  communications  which  his  Ministers  and  himself 
exchanged  with  French  ambassadors  and  charges  d'affaires  abroad, 
carried  on  a  secret  correspondence  with  diplomatic  agents  whose 
despatches  and  reports  never  went  beyond  His  Majesty’s  private 
study.  What,  however,  was  that  secret  correspondence  —  that 
affaire  secrete,  or  secret  du  Boi,  as  it  was  called  ?  What  was  its 
purpose  and  its  character  P  Who  were  the  persons  honoured  with 
the  King’s  confidence  ?  And  how  far  did  these  clandestine  com¬ 
munications  influence  European  politics  P  On  these  points  no  in¬ 
formation  was  accessible,  and  even  the  late  M.  Boutaric,  in  the 
two  interesting  volumes  he  published  twelve  years  ago  under  the 
title  Correspondance  secrete  inedit.e  de  Louis  XV.  sur  la  politique 
etrangere  avec  le  comte  de  Broglie,  only  excited  the  curiosity  of 
historical  students  without  satisfying  it,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
he  had  not  at  his  disposal  the  really  important  documents  which 
the  title  of  his  work  seemed  to  announce.  He  had,  in  fact, 
merely  consulted  the  treasures  of  the  French  Record  Office, 
whereas  the  Duke  of  Broglie  has  been  able  to  carry  on  his 
investigations  both  at  the  Foreign  Office  and  at  the  War 
Office ;  and  thus  his  researches  complete  those  of  M.  Boutaric. 
We  cannot  of  course  give  here  more  than  the  faintest  idea 
of  a  publication  which  deserves  minute  and  attentive  exami¬ 
nation  ;  we  will  only  say  that  the  epoch  covered  by  the 
correspondence  extends  from  1752  to  1774,  thus  including  some 
of  the  most  noteworthy  events  of  the  last  century — the  parti¬ 
tion  of  Poland,  for  instance,  the  American  war,  and  the  revolu¬ 
tion  in  Sweden.  Amongst  the  numerous  dramatis  persona}  -who 
appear  on  the  scene  we  find  Beaumarchais,  the  famous  Chevalier 
d’Eon,  Dumouriez,  and  a  host  of  subaltern  characters,  half  spies, 
half  diplomatists,  always  ready  to  fish  in  troubled  waters,  and 
having  very  little  reputation  to  lose.  Louis  XV.  here,  as  always,  ex¬ 
hibits,  together  with  an  accurate  knowledge  of  politics  and  a  certain 
sense  of  the  dignity  of  his  country,  the  most  deplorable  apathy 
and  the  most  wretched  selfishness.  The  Couut  and  the  Abbe  de 
Broglie,,  who  have  the  lion’s  share  in  the  correspondence,  stand  out 
in  brilliant  relief  as  models  of  statesmanship  and  high  principle  in 
days  when  these  qualities  were  not  very  common. 

M.  Imbert  de  Saint-Amand  has  added  a  fourth  volume  to  those 
he  had  previously  given  us  on  the  Court  of  Versailles ;  the  title, 
Les  beaux  jours  de  Marie  Antoinette  §,  sufficiently  defines  the 
period  here  treated  of.  We  are  taken  as  far  as  the  death  of 

*  Les  propos  rustiques  de  Noel  du  Fail,  texte  original  de  1547.  Avec  in¬ 
troduction,  etc.,  par  A.  de  la  Borderie.  Paris :  Lemerre. 

j-  L’idee  moderns  du  droit  en  Allen, ague,  en  Angleterre  ct  en  France.  Par 
A.  Fouillee.  Paris  and  London  :  L.  liachette  &  Co. 

J  Le  secret  du  Itoi.  Par  le  due  de  Broglie,  do  PAcade'mic  framjaise. 
Paris:  Levy. 

§  Les  beaui  jours  de  Marie  Antoinette.  Par  Imbert  de  Saint-Amand. 

Paris:  Dentu. 


Maria  Theresa,  and  the  author  shrinks  from  the  sad  task  of  describ¬ 
ing  the  last  years  of  a  reign  which  had  so  prosperously  begun.  M. 
Joubert  de  Saint-Amand  does  not  conceal  his  sympathies  for  the 
ancien  regime,  and  he  sketches  with  much  vigour  the  glories  of 
Versailles  and  Trianon  from  1774  to  1780,  introducing  us  to  the 
friends  and  intimates  of  the  Queen,  Lauzun  and  Fersen,  Mme.  de 
Polignac  and  the  Princess  de  Lamballe,  Bezenval  and  the  Prince  de 
Ligne.  The  volume  has  no  pretensions  whatever  either  to  depth 
of  research  or  to  political  importance  ;  but  it  is  well  written  and 
sufficiently  interesting. 

We  have  had  English  and  French  views  of  the  Eastern 
question  ;  two  thick  octavo  volumes  now  give  us  the  Russian 
version  of  the  case  as  stated  by  a  “  retired  diplomatist.”  * * * §  The 
author  gives  us  first  a  retrospective  sketch  of  European  policy 
since  the  peace  of  1815  ;  he  then  describes  the  Crimean  war  from 
his  own  point  of  view,  supporting  his  apology  for  Russia  by  con¬ 
stant  references  to  State  papers  and  other  official  documents. 
These  two  volumes  are  an  important  contribution  to  the  history 
of  the  campaign,  and  should  be  read  in  conjunction  with  the 
works  of  Mr.  Kinglake  and  M.  Camille  Rousset.  We  are  informed 
that  the  Etude  has  been  in  type  for  the  last  four  years,  but  that  its 
publication  was  postponed  for  reasons  independent  of  the  editor’s 
will. 

M.  Leroux  has  just  added  to  his  Elzevirian  Oriental  Library  a 
small  volume  of  Malay  legends  f,  well  known  in  the  East  under 
the  title  of  Selalat-es-Selatin  (Arabic),  or  Sedjacat  Malayan  (Malay), 
the  corresponding  English  designation  being,  we  believe,  “  The 
Genealogy  of  the  Sultans.”  The  late  M.  Dulaurier  had  about  thirty 
years  ago" printed  the  first  chapters  of  the  original,  and  the  present 
version  is  the  first  which  has  ever  been  attempted.  M.  Devic, 
the  translator,  announces  a  second  volume,  in  which  he  purposes 
to  describe  the  work  itself ;  it  seems,  in  the  meanwhile,  to  be 
rather  a  fiction  than  a  bond  fide  chronicle,  if  at  least  we  may 
believe  the  French  scholar,  who  applies  to  it  in  his  preface  Aristotle’s 
saying  to  the  effect  that  romance  is  better  than  history. 

The  Life  of  Leo  XIII.  by  the  Abbe  Vidieu  t  does  not  call  for 
any  detailed  notice  here ;  it  contains  a  number  of  biographical 
particulars  interspersed  with  extracts  from  the  Pope’s  sermons, 
pastoral  letters,  and  other  writings.  The  author  endeavours  to 
show  that  the  new  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  equal  to 
the  heavy  task  imposed  upon  him,  and  that  the  first  acts  of  his 
government  are  of  excellent  omen  for  the  future. 

The  fifth  volume  of  the  registres-journaux  of  Pierre  de  L’Estoile  § 
has  just  been  published,  ancl  equals  in  interest  the  preceding  ones. 
It  begins  with  the  murder  of  Henry  III.,  and  takes  us  as  far  as  the 
year  1 593,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  periods  in  the  history  of 
France.  We  see  the  desperate  efforts  of  the  Digue  and  the  Span¬ 
ish  party  to  continue  the  civil  war  and  to  maintain  Ultramontanism 
as  the  leading  principle  of  French  politics.  The  Duchess  of 
Montpensier  and  the  Duke  of  Mayence  are  still  resolute  in  their 
opposition  to  the  King  of  Navarre ;  the  “  Sixteen  ”  rule  in  Paris  ; 
and  the  violent  sermons  of  Boucher,  Commolet,  Rose,  audGuarinus 
keep  up  the  irritation  of  the  bourgeoisie  at  fever-heat.  In  the  mean¬ 
while  the  “  Bearnais,”  amidst  many  discouragements  and  draw¬ 
backs,  makes  steady  progress  towards  the  recovery  of  the  kingdom. 
The  battle  of  Arques  is  fought,  Chartres  surrenders,  and  Paris  is 
reduced  to  all  the  horrors  of  a  siege.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
give  here  the  slightest  notion  of  the  importance  of  Pierre  de 
L’Estoile’s  registres-journaux  for  the  history  of  the  last  decade  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  a  perfect  storehouse  of  anecdotes, 
portraits,  and  sketches  of  every  description.  The  only  writers  that 
can  be  compared  to  him  are  Pepys  in  England  and  Suetonius 
for  Roman  history.  He  forms  the  connecting  link,  so  to  speak, 
between  Brantome  and  Tallemand  des  Reaux. 

M.  Marion  has  published  a  remarkably  good  biographical  sketch 
of  Locke  ||,  who  is  still  but  little  known  in  France.  Many  persons 
look  upon  the  author  of  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding 
as  a  mere  dissident  from  Cartesianism,  who  modified  in  a  false 
direction  the  views  of  the  French  philosopher ;  others  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  both  Hobbes  and  Bacon  had  a  large  share  in  shaping 
Locke’s  metaphysical  views;  whilst  a  few  sounder  critics 
see  in  him  an  original  thinker.  Still  even  the  best-informed 
amongst  our  neighbours  cannot  be  said  to  have  more  than  a  very 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  founder  of  modern  sensationalism,  since 
they  are  for  the  most  part  unacquainted  with  the  biographical  works 
published  by  Lord  King,  and  more  recently  by  Mr.  Fox  Bourne. 
It  has  been  M.  Marion’s  endeavour  to  supply  the  deficiency,  and  he 
has  on  the  whole  succeeded,  although  he  is  sometimes  disposed 
to  exaggerate  the  merits  of  Locke  and  to  undervalue  those  of  his 
rivals  belonging  to  the  idealistic  school. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  late  International  Exhibition  the 
French  Government  invited  to  Paris  some  of  the  teachers  in 
the  elementary  schools,  and  a  series  of  lectures  or  addresses 
were  given  to  them  at  the  Sorbonue.  These  are  now  collected 
in  a  small  volume  containing  short  practical  essays  on  the 

*  Etude  diplomatique  sur  la  guerre  de  Crimes.  Par  un  ancicn  Diplomats. 
St.  Petersburg  and  London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

t  Legeudes  et  traditions  historiques  de  Farchipel  Jndien,  traduites  pour  la 
premiere  fois  du  Malais  en  Frangais.  Par  L.  M.  Devic.  Paris  :  Leroux. 

J  Le  Pape  Leon  XIII. ;  sa  vie,  son  avenement,  ses  ecrits.  Par  l’Abbc 
Vidieu.  Paris :  Plon. 

§  Memoires-journaux  de  Pierre  de  V  Estoile.  Tome  v.  Paris:  Librairie 
des  Bibliophiles. 

||  Loclte,  sa  vie  et  son  oeuvre,  d’uprcs  des  documents  nouveaux.  Par  Henri 
Marion.  Paris :  Germer-Baillieve. 

1  Conferences  pedagogiques  faites  aux  instituteurs  primaires.  Paris  and 
Loudon :  L.  liachette  &  Co. 
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following  topics: — Geography,  grammar,  history,  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  pedagogic  libraries,  physics  and  natural  science,  the 
French  language,  hygiene,  vocal  music,  and  chemistry.  Speeches 
delivered  by  M.  Bardoux,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  M. 
Casimir  Perier,  Under-Secretary  of  State,  are  also  inserted. 

M.  Eugene  Fallex  has  published  in  M.  Lemerre’s  educational 
collection  an  anthology  from  the  Latin  poets.*  It  contains  choice 
selections  translated  into  French,  aocompanied  by  the  original  text 
and  preceded  by  short  biographical  notices.  It  is  obviously  de¬ 
signed  for  readers  who  caunot  devote  any  time  to  serious  classical 
studies,  but  who  still  wish  to  know  something  about  the  great 
authors  of  Latin  antiquity. 

If  any  one  has  a  right  to  discourse  about  travels  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  M.  Jules  Verne.  Leaving,  for  the  present,  the  domains  of 
fiction,  he  attempts,  with  the  aid  of  M.  Moral,  to  relate  the  lives 
and  adventures  of  the  chief  geographical  discoverers  from  the  re¬ 
motest  times. f  An  account  of  Hauno's  expedition  begins  the  first 
chapter,  the  last  being  given  to  Hudson  and  Baffin.  We  are  still 
very  far,  as  our  readers  will  see,  from  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  Dr. 
Livingstone,  and  Mr.  Stanley  ;  but  no  doubt  we  shall  come  to  them 
in  due  course.  Meanwhile  we  can  safely  say  that  M.  Verne  has 
managed  to  throw  a  great  deal  of  interest  upon  a  subject  which  has 
often  been  treated.  His  two  volumes  are  well  written  in  a  popular 
style,  and  will  no  doubt  be  welcomed  by  a  large  number  of  readers. 

We  have  already  mentioned  one  or  two  works  on  education,  but 
the  list  is  not  exhausted ;  astronomy,  hydrography,  and  geology 
form  the  subjects  of  three  small  pamphlets  issued  by  M.  Germer- 
Bailliere.J  M.  Ernest  Legouvd  gives  some  useful  and  practical 
directions  on  the  art  of  reading  aloud  §,  which  is  certainly  as  much 
neglected  in  France  as  it  is  on  this  side  of  the  Channel. 

The  novels  and  poetry  lately  published  are  of  average  merit. 
In  Berthe  Sigelin  ||  M.  Edouard  Cadol  aims  at  demonstrating  the 
necessity  of  divorce  in  the  present  state  of  society.  The  "well- 
known  phrase,  Tue-la !  is  one  way  of  settling  matrimonial  diffi¬ 
culties  ;  would  it  not,  he  asks,  be  better  to  untie  the  knot  than 
to  sever  it  violently  ?  This  sort  of  reasoning  is  wonder¬ 
fully  easy.  The  author  (Mme.  Gustave  Fould)  of  Le  clou  au 
convent ^f,  instead  of  unfastening  a  knot,  wishes,  on  the  contrary, 
to  make  it  faster  than  it  was  before,  and  to  reunite  three  classes 
of  people  who  since  1793  have  been  taught  to  suspect  and  dislike 
one  another;  we  mean  the  (Roman)  Church,  the  noblesse,  and 
the  people.  The  tale  is  prettily  writtm  and  interesting. 

*  Anlhologie  des pnc'les  Latins,  avec  la  traduction  cn  Francois.  Par  E. 
Fallex.  Paris  :  Lemerre. 

t  Histoire  des  grands  voyages  et  dcs  grilnds  voyugeurs.  Par  Jules  Verne. 
Paris :  Hetzel. 

I  "Seechi,  Wolf,  et  Briot — le  soldi  et  les  ctoiles.  Blerzv — torrents,  fleuves, 
et  canuux  de  la  France.  Brotliicr — histoire  de  la  terre.  Paris:  (jermcr- 
Bailliere. 

§  Petit  traile  de  lecture  a  haute  mix.  Par  Ernest  Legouvd.  Paris: 
Hetzel. 

||  Berthe  Sigelin.  Par  Edouard  Cadol.  Paris  :  Lew. 

If  Le  clou  uu  couvcnt.  Par  Gustave  Haller.  Paris  :  Levy. 


Me.  Chxldees  writes  to  us,  with  reference  to  a  passage  in  his 
speech  at  Pontefract  commented  upon  in  last  week's  Saturday 
Review,  that  it  teas  not  his  intention  to  “  hold  up  to  ridicule 
“  a  Memorandum  bg  Sir  Bartle  Frere  as  ‘  the  Chauvinism  of 
“‘a  second-rate  Indian  official.'"  Mr.  Childers  “  certainly 
“  quoted  an  expression  in  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  Memorandum,  and 
“  also  spoke  of  second-rate  Indian  officials'  Chauvinism ;  but  it 
“never  entered"  his  “ mind  to  designate  Sir  Bartle  Frere  as  a 
“  ‘  second-rate  official.' "  Mr.  Childers  adds,  “  If  the  excellent 
“  and  terse  report  in  the  Times  of  what  I  said  at  Pontefract  has 
“  given  to  any  friend  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  the  impression  that  such 
“  was  my  intention,  1  can  only  express  my  sincere  regret  that  I 
“  did  not  more  fully  explain  my  meaning." 


NOTICE. 

TPe  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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THE  ANNUAL  WINTER  EXHIBITION  of  IIIGII-CLASS 

Majest^n-^  (°PP°Bite  Her 

ETCHINGS  by  the  GREAT  MASTERS. — Ur.  SEYMOUR 
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M.JSI 
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011-Sea. 


, A.  Oxon,  receives  PUPILS  to  prepare  for  Public  School!.  The  house  stands  on 
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THE  AFGHAN  DEBATES. 

HE  voluminous  debates  in  botb  Houses  Rave  thrown 
little  additional  light  on  the  merits  of  the  policy 
which  has  resulted  in  the  Afghan  war.  The  ablest  speakers 
could  only  found  their  arguments  on  the  papers  which  had 
been  published  some  days  before  the  meeting  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  The  only  new  incident  was  the  Ameer’s  reply  to 
the  Viceroy’s- ultimatum.  When  the  document  appeared, 
hasty  Liberals  announced  that  it  would  have  rendered  the 
war  impossible  if  it  had  been  received  before  the  rupture  ; 
and  an  unscrupulous  assailant  asserted  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  deliberately  withheld  the  letter  from  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  Parliament  during  the  preliminary  debate  on  the 
first  night  of  the  Session.  On  further  consideration  it 
was  found  that  the  reply  to  the  ultimatum  could  in  no 
degree  serve  the  purposes  of  faction.  With  the  exception 
of  a  condescending  offer  to  receive  a  temporary  Mission 
under  humiliating  conditions,  the  whole  letter  amounted 
to  a  virtual  defiance.  It  is  unnecessary  to  inquire 
whether  the  original  draft  may  have  been  altered  after 
the  capture  of  Ali  Masjid,  for  the  document  in  its 
present  form  furnishes  no  opening  for  negotiation.  There 
has  been  another  reason  for  the  studious  silence  of 
the  Opposition  on  the  subject.  The  Ameer,  having  un¬ 
fortunately  had  no  opportunity  of  consulting  the  Afghan 
Committee  in  London,  has  not  complained  of  the 
grievances  which  have  been  enumerated  by  his  English 
apologists,  but  of  the  real  cause  of  his  irritation.  He 
says  nothing  about  the  occupation  of  Quettah,  or  about 
the  Conference  at  Peshawur  ;  but  he  expresses  strong  re¬ 
sentment  at  Lord  Northbrook’s  interference  on  behalf  of 
his  son  Yakoob.  There  may  perhaps  have  been  sufficient 
reason  for  Lord  Northbrook’s  remonstrance ;  but  it  evi¬ 
dently  produced  a  feeling  of  ill  will.  On  another  question 
which  has  lately  given  rise  to  angry  controversy  Shere 
Ali  also  failed,  in  default  of  opportunity,  to  adapt  his 
language  to  the  convenience  of  the  Opposition.  He 
understood  Lord  Northbrook’s  language  in  1873  pre¬ 
cisely  as  it  was  described  by  Lord  Ceanbrook  ;  and  his 
sarcastic  comments  on  the  Viceroy’s  vague  assurances 
mark  the  time  from  which  his  alienation  may  be 
dated.  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  Lytton  are  accused 
of  having  driven  him  into  the  arms  of  Russia  by  insisting 
on  his  receotion  of  English  agents  at  Candahar  and  Herat. 
The  Ameer  himself  has  not  complained  of  demands  which 
it  seems  that  he  was  at  one  time  ready  to  concede.  It 
was  the  duty  of  Parliament,  not  to  inquire  whether  the 
Government  had  on  all  occasions  displayed  the  highest 
foresight  and  wisdom,  but  whether  any  mistakes  which 
had  been  committed  were  the  real  causes  of  the  rupture. 
The  Russians  had  established  their  influence  at  Cabul 
before  Lord  Lytton  perpetrated  the  strange  indiscretion 
of  declaiming  to  his  native  agent  about  a  possible  parti¬ 
tion  of  Afghanistan  between  England  and  Russia.  Air. 
Stanhope  judiciously  admitted  that  on  this  occasion  the 
Viceroy’s  conduct  might  be  open  to  criticism. 

Mr.  Whitbread’s  motion  is  evidently  framed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  securing  a  strict  party  division.  Every  member  of 
the  Opposition  who  disapproves  of  any  part  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Government  may  satisfy  his  conscience  in  declaring 
by  his  vote  that  he  disapproves  of  something  which  has 
been  said  or  done.  For  political  purposes  both  parties 
may  affect  to  believe  that  either  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
and  Lord  Northbrook,  or  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  Lytton, 


are  exclusively  responsible  for  the  war ;  yet  it  is  but  a 
secondary  question  how  the  good  will  of  Siiere  Ali  was 
forfeited,  if  by  any  means  he  has  been  converted  into  an 
enemy.  It  is  even  immaterial  whether  he  has  been 
morally  to  blame.  It  is  necessary,  as  Lord  Cranbrook  said, 
either  to  keep  the  gates  of  India  or  to  employ  a  porter 
who  can  be  trusted.  It  may  be  that  the  porter  has 
received  insufficient  wages  or  that  he  has  udt  been  treated 
with  due  consideration.  For  the  present  purpose  it  is 
enough  to  know  that  he  has  handed  over  the  keys 
to  a  suspicious  stranger.  The  most  formidable  and 
most  thoroughgoing  opponent  of  the  Government  volun¬ 
tarily  suggests  a  sufficient  explanation  of  its  present 
policy.  Lord  Lawrence  says  that,  if  Russia  refuses 
to  enter  into  a  reasonable  arrangement,  or  if  the  Go¬ 
vernor-General  of  Turkestan  is  allowed  to  violate  the 
engagement  when  it  has  been  made,  measures  for  the 
protection  of  India  will  become  necessary.  Such  an 
arrangement  has  been  made  in  the  most  solemn  manner ; 
and  the  Governor-General  has  been  allowed  to  violate 
it.  The  case  which  is  hypothetically  proposed  having 
actually  occurred,  the  course  of  action  which  Lord 
Lawrence  recommends  is  the  termination  of  the  war  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment,  the  retirement  of  the  English 
army  from  Afghan  territory,  and  a  relapse  into  the  former 
system  of  inaction,  with  or  without  the  application  to  a 
slothful  and  timid  policy  of  the  epithet  “  masterly.”  The 
obvious  effect  of  a  retreat  before  a  single  object  of 
the  war  had  been  attained  would  be  the  permanent 
supremacy  of  Russia  at  Cabul.  The  contingency  in 
which  even  Lord  Lawrence  contemplates  resistance  would 
have  happened,  and  the  remedy  which  he  proposes  is 
apparently  to  do  nothing.  In  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  Air.  Whitbread  guarded  himself  against  obvious 
criticism  by  announcing  that  he  would  confine  himself 
to  past  history,  which  matters  little  or  nothing,  and  that 
he  would  Jeave  the  present  and  future,  which  are  of  vital 
importance,  to  take  care  of  themselves.  The  House  of 
Commons  might  without  inconsistency  vote  that  the 
present  Government  has  not  deserved  its  approbation,  and 
also  pass  a  censure  on  the  former  Alinisters.  The  question 
would  still  remain  whether  and  how  it  was  possible  to 
secure  Afghanistan  against  Russian  force  and  intrigue. 

It  could  scarcely  have  been  anticipated  that,  even  for 
party  purposes,  politicians  pretending  to  the  character  of 
statesmen  would  taunt  the  Government  with  its  alleged 
inconsistency  in  going  to  war  with  Afghanistan  and  not 
going  to  war  with  Russia.  Lord  Cranbrook’s  porter  is 
the  proper  person  to  call  to  account  when  the  door  is  left 
open,  although  the  designs  of  his  accomplice  constitute 
the  danger  to  the  householder.  Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick 
appropriately  cited  the  precedent  of  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston’s  policy  in  1840.  The  Viceroy  of  Egypt  had  at 
that  time  thought  fit,  at  the  instigation  of  France,  to 
invade  the  neighbouring  Turkish  provinces,  although  the 
Sultan  was  under  the  protection  of  England.  Lord 
Palmerston  at  once  applied  the  remedy  at  the  seat  of  the 
disease.  Instead  of  declaring  war  against  France,  he  sent 
an  expedition  to  Syria,  which  in  a  few  weeks  put  an  end 
to  the  Egyptian  expedition  and  reduced  AIehemet  Ali  to 
submission.  If  France  had,  as  M.  Thiers  wished,  defended 
her  contumacious  dependent,  war  would  have  become  un¬ 
avoidable.  The  case  of  Russia  is  precisely  similar ;  but 
in  the  meantime  it  is  convenient  to  accept  assurances 
which  it  is  unfortunately  impossible  to  believe.  If  the 
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Ameer  finds  himself  compelled  to  discontinue  his  corre¬ 
spondence  with  Tashkend,  the  statements  which  have 
ueen  made  to  Lord  Salisbury  may  perhaps  hereafter 
correspond  with  the  truth.  The  Russian  Ambassador  has 
already  announced  that  the  Envoy  has  been  recalled 
from  babul,  and  it  is  otherwise  known  that  he  has  re¬ 
turned  to  Europe.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the 
return  of  the  Envoy  is  equivalent  to  the  recall  of  the 
Mission.  TV  hen  Lord  Salisbury  inquires  into  the  truth 
oi  a  statement  that  more  than  sixty  Russian  officers 
have  been  left  behind  in  Cabul,  he  may  perhaps  receive 
some  explanation,  if  indeed  his  question  is  not  met  with  a 
simple  denial. 

i\lr.  Gladstone’s  furious  speech  must  have  alarmed  the 
moderate  section  of  the  Liberal  party.  It  is  characteristic 
of  his  recent  political  temper  that  in  his  animosity  against 
the  Government  he  had  no  hesitation  in  attempting  to 
embroil  the  country  with  Russia.  “  Last  of  all,”  he  said, 

and  the  least  creditable  to  the  Government,  they 
“  had  treated  the  reception  of  the  Russian  Mission 
“  as  an  offence,  and  had  visited  it  with  the  penalty 
“  of  war,  when  they  had  accepted  the  pretexts  of 
“  the  Russian  Government,  and  their  thin,  poor,  trans- 
“  parent  allegations.”  The  thinness,  the  transparency, 
and  the  poverty  of  the  Russian  statements  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  a  less  excited  imagination  to  be  attributable  to 
those  who  made  them  rather  than  to  those  who  heard 
them..  Mr.  Gladstone  protests  “against  the  Ameer  being 
“  punished  for  the  fault  of  Russia,  and  against  the  hifl 
“  tribes  having  to  endure  vicarious  suffering  for  the 
“  Ameer.  ’  In  other  words,  Mr.  Gladstone  holds  that  it 
would  have  been  better  to  declare  war  against  Russia  than 
against  Afghanistan  ;  yet  the  war  could  only,  if  it  was  to 
effect  its  object,  have  been  undertaken  in  Afghanistan. 
The  vicarious  Suffering  of  the  hill  tribes  consists  in  the 
receipt  of  large  sums  of  money  paid  to  secure  their 
neutrality  or  co-operation.  They  probably  regard  the 
war  with  the  same  feeling  with  which  the  owner  of  a  toll- 
gate  regards  a  fair  or  other  occasion  of  concourse.  In 
an  earlier  part  of  his  speech  Mr.  Gladstone  declared 
that  the  .  gross  misstatements  of  fact  in  the  published 
papers  raised  a  suspicion,  which  he  nevertheless  formally 
disaNowcd,  oi  wilful  untruth.  It  is  only  by  the  papers  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  can  discover  the  supposed  misstatements, 
which  nevertheless  are,  as  he  rudely  suggests,  wilful  false¬ 
hoods.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  and  Mr.  Childers  made  the 
same  unjust  and  impossible  charge,  but  scarcely  in  lan¬ 
guage  so  offensive.  The  only  excuse  for  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
angry  excitement ;  and  a  statesman  ought  not  on  a  great 
occasion  to  speak  in  a  violent  passion.  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
Government  had  the  ill  fortune  to  give  the  offence  to  the 
Ameer  which  has  been  followed  by  a  long  course  of  un¬ 
friendly  conduct.  The  same  Government  rightly  declared 
that  Russian  interfei’ence  in  Afghanistan  could  not  be 
tolerated.  It  now  suits  Mr.  Gladstone’s  purpose  to  de¬ 
nounce  his  successors  because  they  decline  to  allow  a 
Russian  Envoy  to  establish  himself  at  Cabul,  and  an  Eng¬ 
lish  Envoy  to  be  stopped  at  the  frontier. 


THE  MINISTRY  AND  THE  OPPOSITION. 

TT  cannot  be  said  that  the  tone  of  the  debate  in  the 
-1-  Commons,  more  especially  if  we  look  to  the  debate  of 
Thursday  evening,  has  been  throughout  of  too  small  and 
paltry  a  character.  The  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  like 
the  leaders  of  the  Ministerial  party,  take  different  lines, 
and  sometimes  their  speeches  are  mere  specimens  of  party 
wrangling,  while  sometimes  they  rise  to  the  height  of  ex¬ 
positions  of  general  policy.  The  section  of  the  Opposition 
which  Mr.  Goschen  represents  attaches  the  greatest  value 
to  the  possession  of  India,  is  ready  to  fight  for  India,  and, 
what  is  perhaps  more,  is  eager  to  pay  for  India.  It  out¬ 
vies  the  Ministry  in  denunciation  of  Russia  ;  it  fulminates 
against  the  chicanery  and  treachery  of  Russian  diplomacy; 
it  is  ready  at  a  moment’s  notice  to  challenge  Russia  to 
war,  if  Russia  does  not  immediately  concede  everythin^ 
that  we  think  we  have  a  right  to  claim.  Nothing  in 
recent  history  seems  to  have  wounded  Mr.  Goschen’s  feehna-s 
so  much  as  the  recall  of  Captain  Burnaby  from  Khiva  by 
our  Government  at  the  instance  of  Russia.  We  ought, 
he  thinks,  to  have  insisted  that  that  gallant  officer  should 
have  cantered  his  famous  pony  up  and  down  the  banks  of 
the  Oxns  for  months  together  if  he  had  been  so  minded. 
Captain  Burnaby  will  be  pleased  and  surprised  to  find  who 


have  been  his  best  and  stoutest  friends  through  all  his 
trials.  It  must.be  owned  that,  from  Mr.  Goschen’s  point 
o  view,  there  is  a  line  of  policy  in  apparent  harmony 
with  recent  events,  and  not  depending  merely  on  criticism 
o  the  complicated  negotiations  of  years  ago,  which  might 

lino  been  adopted,  and  which,  he  thinks,  would  have 
been  much  cheaper,  safer,  and  more  efficacious  than  that 
taken  by  the  Government.  Let  it  be  assumed  that 
Russia  committed  a  hostile  act  by  sending  an  Envoy 
to  Cabul ;  and,  as  Russia  candidly  admits  this,  there 
can  be  no  difficulty  in  assuming  it.  Let  it  also 
be  assumed  that,  from  some  cause  or  causes,  the 
Ameer,  at  the  time  when  the  Russian  Mission  arrived 
had  resolved,  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  Russia  as  against 
England.  This,  too,  no  one  seriously  disputes.  What 
then,  was  England  to  do  ?  Mr.  Gqschen  says  that 
England  should  have  insisted  that  the  whole  Mission 
should  be  at  once  withdrawn,  and  that  this  should  so  have 
been  done  that  the  Ameer  would  have  seen  that  when 
challenged  by  England  Russia  could  not  and  would  not 
support  him.  The  Ameer  would  then  have  recognized 
that  ho  must  have  leant  exclusively  on  an  English  alliance 
and  we  could  have  used  Afghanistan  for  our  own  pur- 
poses  without  going  through  the  trouble,  and  putting 
ourselves  to  the  expense,  of  conquering  it.  This  is  an 
intelligible  line  to  take,  and  is  far  more  interesting  and 
valuable  as  a  subject  of  discussion  than  the  wearisome 
controversy  as  to  what  this  or  that  Viceroy  did  or  did 
not  do  in  former  years.  It  is  no  doubt  quite  right  in 
principle  that  on  great  and  special  occasions  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Viceroys  should  be  reviewed.  They  are  public 
servants  in  a  very  high  position,  and  what  they  do  or 
forbear  to  do  may.  be  advantageously  criticized  at  a  proper 
time  and  in  an  impartial  manner.  The  present  Vice¬ 
roy  and  future  Viceroys  have  much  to  learn  from  the 
discussion.  Mr.  Bourne  candidly  admitted  that  he  was 
not  at  all  prepared  to  defend  all  Lord  Lytton  had  said  or 
done ;  and  Lord  Lytton  can  scarcely  fail  to  receive  a  use¬ 
ful  hint  from  tins  admission  on  the  part  of  those  who 
warmly  defend  his  general  conduct  and  policy.  But  still 
it  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  primary  use  of  the 
debate  is  not  to  blame  or  teach  Viceroys,  but  to  guide 
public  opinion  in  determining  whether  the  Government, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  present  year,  could  have 
done  something  much  better  than  it  has  done. 

The  objection  to  which  Mr.  Goschen’s  suggestions 
seem  to  be  open  is  that  they  are  founded  on  too  poor  an 
estimate  of  the  resources  of  Russian  diplomacy.  It  would 
naturally  be  the  object  of  Russian  diplomatists  to  play  with 
us  in  a  kind  and  conciliatory  manner.  They  would  wish 
at  once  to  give  us  no  pretext  for  open  war,  and  yet  so  to 
withdraw  from  war  as  to  leave  Afghanistan  as  a  thorn  in 
our  side.  It  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  stage  of  the 
negotiation  ivith  Russia  at  which,  if  Russia  managed 
matters  well,  England  would  have  such  a  clear  case  against 
Russia  that  the  nation  would  feel  the  Ministry 'to  be 
undeniably  right  in  declaring  war.  The  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  Russia  is  that  she  is,  so  far  as  words  go,  so 
painfully  polite.  She  seems  too  ready  to  do  all  that  we  can 
fairly  ask.  We  ask  that  the  Envoy  shall  be  recalled. 
Russia  is  most  delighted  to  recall  the  Envoy.  Nothing 
gives  her  so  much  pleasure  as  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
English,  now  that  peace  has  been  made  and  the 
two  nations  are  joined  in  the  great  work  of  carry  - 
mg  out  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  The  Envoy  is 
lccalled,  but,  as  it  now  turns  out,  the  Mission  remains. 

W e  have  now  got  to  ask  that  the  Mission,  too, 
may  be  recalled.  Russia  may  declare  herself  quite  ready 
to  recall  the  Mission,  but  may,  at  the  same  time,  ask  what 
England  wishes  and  thinks  it  reasonable  to  require  as  to 
the  relations  of  Russia  with  Afghanistan.  Is  there  to  be 
no  trade  between  Afghanistan  and  Bokhara  ?  Are  we  to 
go  to  war  rather  than  let  a  single  trader  from  Bokhara 
sell  his  goods  in  Balkh  if  he  can  ?  Let  us  suppose  that 
a  trader  from  Bokhara  is  murdered  in  Balkh ;  to  whom 
is  Bokhara,  which  really  means  Russia,  to  apply  for 
redress  ?  Russia  might  express  herself  perfectly  satis¬ 
fied  if  the  answer  was  that  England  would  see  that 
Afghanistan  did  justice,  as  Russia  would  certainly  say 
that  redress  should  be  given  if  a  trader  from  one  of 
the  native  States  in  India  was  murdered  in  Bokhara. 
But  this  is  exactly  what  England  will  not  and  cannot 
say.  She  has  no  means  of  making  Afghanistan  give 
redress.  If  so,  the  Russians  may  answer  that  there  must 
be  some  one  to  whom  they  can  apply,  that  there  is  no  one 
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left  except  Afghanistan,  and  that  if  they  are  to  apply  to 
the  Ameer,  they  must  have  some  channel  of  communication 
-with  him.  Whether  this  is  the  precise  line  which  nego¬ 
tiations  would  or  would  not  take,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
they  might  be  so  conducted  that  Russia  would  neither 
o-ive  an  excuse  for  war  nor  sustain  a  diplomatic  defeat. 
As  it  is  supposed  that  all  this  time  the  Ameer  would  have 
been  left  alone  to  watch  in  comfort  and  security  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Great  Powers  disputing  about  him,  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  at  what  point  of  the  controversy  he  could 
have  been  so  impressed  with  the  diplomatic  and  military 
superiority  of  England  as  to  have  abandoned  the  policy 
into  which,  after  much  hesitation,  he  has  at  last  deliberately 
thrown  himself,  and  to  have  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
must  treat  England  as  he  now  treats  Russia,  and  Russia 
as  he  now  treats  England. 

Whatever  else  it  may  have  been,  Mr.  Grant  Duff’s 
speech  was  certainly  not  dull.  In  reviewing  the  conduct 
of  past  Governments,  he  managed  to  say  many  things 
within  the  fair  limits  of  Parliamentary  debate  which  were 
adroitly  calculated  to  irritate  his  opponents,  and  he  discussed 
with  much  knowledge  and  breadth  of  view  the  territorial 
objects  of  the  war.  It  is  impossible  to  go  over  and  over  again 
the  details  of  the  controversy  as  to  the  past  policy  of 
Viceroys  and  Governments ;  but  there  are  two  general 
results  of  the  discussion  which  force  themselves  on  the 
attention  of  the  reader  at  every  turn  of  the  debate.  Each 
party  is  under  what  may  be  termed  a  debating  difficulty, 
which  always  presses  upon  it,  but  which  does  not  much 
affect  the  judgment  of  the  public.  The  Opposition  is  under 
the  difficulty  that  all  the  acts  it  wishes  to  attack  or  de¬ 
fend  must  necessarily  be  viewed  with  reference  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  time  when  they  took  place;  and,  when 
they  have  done  their  utmost,  all  they  show  is  that 
their  Viceroys  were  right  some  years  ago.  That  this 
should  be  shown  is  quite  proper,  in  justice  to  those  who 
are  attacked ;  and  if  Viceroys  are  to  be  criticized  in  Par¬ 
liament,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  criticism  bestowed  on 
them  should  take  heed  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  found  themselves.  But  when  the  utmost  pos¬ 
sible  justice  is  done  to  Lord  Lawrence,  Lord  Mato, 
.and  Lord  Northbrook,  we  still  have  to  be  told  what  is 
to  be  done  when,  with  Russia  bordering  on  the  Oxus, 
the  reigning  Prince  of  Afghanistan  declares  that  he 
is  the  friend  of  Russia,  and  is  not  the  friend  of  England. 
The  Ministerial  debaters  are  under  the  difficulty  that 
they  are  never  sure  whether  they  may  say  that  the  policy 
adopted  since  Lord  Lytton  went  out  was  a  new  policy  or 
not.  As  they  wish  to  show  that  it  is  a  much  better  policy 
than  prevailed  before,  they  would  naturally  pronounce  it 
to  be  a  new  policy,  for  the  invention  of  which  the  Ministry 
deserves  credit.  But  as  their  leaders  in  both  Houses 
declared  not  very  long  ago  that  it  was  not  a  new 
policy,  they  are  obliged  to  argue  that  it  is  somehow 
at  once  creditably  new  and  creditably  old.  These  are, 
however,  for  the  most  part  mere  debating  difficulties, 
and  chiefly  interest  the  speakers  whom  they  affect. 
The  subject  of  the  settlement  which  we  wish  to  bring 
about,  how  much  of  Afghanistan  we  wish  to  take,  and 
why  we  wish  to  take  it,  and  what  we  are  do  with  the 
portion  we  do  not  take,  are  subjects  of  a  far  more  important 
character.  It  would  be  very  much  more  comfortable  to 
those  who  think  that  the  open  hostility  of  the  Ameer 
was  a  good  ground  for  declaring  war,  and  that  war  was 
forced  on  England,  if  they  could  easily  understand 
what  is  the  arrangement  of  things  in  Afghanistan  which 
would  make  us  strong  and  leave  us  quiet,  if  we 
brought  it  about  by  our  success  in  arms.  But  this  is 
exactly  what  cannot  be  explained,  and  the  Government  is 
wise  in  not  attempting  to  explain  it.  It  cannot  as  yet  let 
the  Ameer  know  what  terms  it  would  concede,  as  those 
terms  may  probably  vary  with  the  character  and  length  of 
his  resistance  ;  and  still  less  can  it  as  yet  disclose  what, 
i  n  the  judgment  of  the  experts  on  whose  advice  it  relies, 
would  be  the  best  frontier  we  could  obtain  against  the 
possible  attack  of  Russia. 


AMERICA.. 

'r]PHE  President  of  the  United  States  has  the  good 
4  fortune  to  be  almost  at  a  loss  for  subjects  of  com¬ 
munication  to  Congress.  The  only  important  statement 
in  his  Message  is  the  gratifying  announcement  that  the 
Treasury  will  be  able,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 


of  the  Resumption  Act,  to  introduce  specie  payments  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  There  was  no  difficulty  in 
filling  up  the  rest  of  the  document  with  matter  of  more  or 
less  temporary  interest ;  but  there  is  no  prospect  of 
novel  domestic  legislation,  and  the  United  States  have  the 
good  fortune  of  being  almost  untroubled  with  foreign 
affairs.  In  default  of  more  pressing  subjects  the  Presi¬ 
dent  once  more  explained  the  conduct  of  his  Government 
in  paying  the  damages  under  the  Canadian  award,  but  not 
without  protest.  He  had,  in  truth,  only  complied  with 
the  instructions  of  Congress,  for  the  money  was  voted 
on  the  condition  that  it  should  only  be  paid  at  the 
President’s  discretion  after  remonstrance  against  the 
justice  of  the  award  ;  but  the  original  suggestion  of  an 
appeal  to  the  delicacy  of  the  English  Government  proceeded 
from  Mr.  Evarts.  The  President,  or  rather  the  Secretary 
of  State,  now  explains  a  paradoxical  proceeding  by  re¬ 
minding  Congress  that  the  valuation  of  the  fisheries  will 
be  reopened  at  a  future  time.  It  was  therefore,  according 
to  his  contention,  expedient  that  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  should  not  be  supposed  to  acquiesce  in  an  estimate 
which  may  perhaps  hereafter  be  reduced.  As  the  money 
is  paid,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  dwell  on  the  impropriety 
of  disputing  a  formal  award.  Mr.  Evarts  probably 
thought  that  a  display  of  vigilance  and  suspicion  would 
give  the  Republican  party  an  advantage  in  the  elections 
which  are  now  concluded.  The  world  in  general  is  not 
likely  to  impute  to  any  American  Foreign  Minister  in¬ 
difference  to  the  rights  or  pretensions  of  his  country. 
With  the  exception  of  Canada,  the  only  continental  neigh¬ 
bour  of  the  United  States  is  the  disorderly  Republic 
of  Mexico.  If  the  Americans  were  still  anxious  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  vast  territory  of  the  Republic,  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  finding  a  pretext.  Mexican  borderers 
frequently  commit  depredations  in  Texas  ;  and  their  feeble 
Government  is  technically  responsible  for  outrages  which 
it  is  unable  to  repress.  Similar  transactions  furnished  a 
reason  or  a  pretext  for  the  last  Mexican  war ;  but  the  pre¬ 
sent  generation  has  the  good  sense  to  understand  that  con¬ 
quest,  involving  union  with  an  alien  and  inferior  race, 
would  be  unprofitable  and  pernicious.  One  of  the  best 
results  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  is  the  removal  of  a  prin¬ 
cipal  motive  for  territorial  expansion.  The  Southern  States 
were  always  anxious  to  counteract  the  growing  preponder¬ 
ance  of  the  North  by  annexing  regions  in  which  their 
peculiar  institution  might  flourish  ;  and  noisy  patriots  of 
all  parties  were  ready  to  promote  the  aggrandizement  of 
the  Union.  It  is  not  improbable  that  when  Texas  is  more 
fully  peopled,  an  American  population  may  overflow  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande ;  but  at  present  there  is  a 
general  conviction  that  the  territory  of  the  Union  is  large 
enough.  The  Government  consequently  contents  itself 
with  friendly  representations  to  Mexico,  and  with  mea¬ 
sures  which  may  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
Southern  frontier  of  Texas.  In  ordinary  times  there  is 
no  field  for  American  diplomacy. 

There  is  little  prospect  of  legislative  change  during  the 
remainder  of  the  President’s  term  of  office,  which  will 
nearly  coincide  with  the  duration  of  the  present  Congress. 
The  Democrats  will  have  a  majority  both  in  the  Senate 
and  in  the  House  of  Representatives ;  and,  although  they 
are  not  known  to  have  any  definite  policy,  they  will  be 
disinclined  to  view  favourably  any  suggestion  of  the 
Cabinet.  It  is  possible  that  at  some  future  time  the 
Democrats  may  oppose  the  protectionist  system  which 
has  been  so  long  maintained  by  their  opponents  ;  but  for 
the  present  it  is  more  for  the  interest  of  both  parties 
to  satisfy  the  producers  than  to  regard  the  interests 
of  the  general  community.  As  the  main  strength  of 
the  Democrats  is  derived  from  the  Southern  States, 
Congress  will  not  be  disposed  to  censure  the  tolerant 
administration  by  which  the  President  has  incun-ed  the 
reproaches  of  a  large  section  of  his  own  party.  The  elas¬ 
ticity  of  the  Federal  Constitution  prevents  the  shocks 
which  might  be  expected  to  result  from  chronic  antagonism 
between  the  executive  and  the  legislative  powers.  A  Pre¬ 
sident  has  not  unfrequently  been  confronted  by  a  hostile 
majority  in  Congress  without  any  serious  public  inconve¬ 
nience.  Of  the  House  of  Representatives  he  is  almost 
wholly  independent,  and  the  Senate  can  only  thwart  him 
by  refusing  to  confirm  his  nominations.  As  long  as  a 
Republican  President  retains  his  place  there  will  be  no 
opportunity  for  the  official  revolution  which  is  the  most 
important  consequence  of  party  changes.  The  President 
will  not  dismiss  Republican  functionaries  because  they 
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may  not  command  the  approval  of  Congress.  The 
next  Presidential  election  will  probably  destroy  or  sus¬ 
pend  the  Republican  preponderance  which  has  not  been 
interrupted  since  the  accession  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  The  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  parties  is  in  some  respects  satisfactory.  It 
has  now  been  proved  that  the  Communists  and  other  revo¬ 
lutionary  factions  are  powerless,  and  that  the  two  great 
parties  divide  between  them  the  political  strength  of  the 
community.  The  only  cause  for  anxiety  is  the  exclusion 
of  the  Republicans  from  all  share  in  the  government  of 
the  South.  There  is  no  reason  to  regret  the  recovery  by 
the  genuine  American  citizens  of  their  ancient  and  natural 
superiority  over  the  coloured  race ;  but  in  the  interests 
of  the  Union  a  geographical  division  of  parties  is  to  be 
strongly  deprecated. 

It  is  not  expected  that  Congress  will  comply  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  President  by  either  altering  the 
nominal  standard  of  silver  or  by  improving  the  quality  of 
silver  coin.  The  Bland  Bill  has  thus  far  been  neutralized 
by  the  unavoidable  delay  in  coining  a  large  number  of 
silver  dollars ;  but  in  course  of  time,  if  the  present  law 
remains  in  force,  silver  will  practically  displace  not  only 
gold,  but  the  convertible  paper  currency.  It  is  even  now 
surprising  that  the  establishment  of  a  double  standard 
has  not  prevented  the  early  resumption  of  specie  pay¬ 
ments.  Greenbacks  have  reached  such  a  level  that  there 
is  no  longer  a  premium  on  gold,  though  it  might  have 
been  supposed  that  they  would  be  depreciated  by  the 
liability  to  receive  payment  in  silver.  Probably  the 
small  amount  of  silver  in  circulation  is  required  for 
small  payments,  so  that,  like  the  English  silver  cur¬ 
rency,  it  meets  with  a  demand  which  equals  or  exceeds 
the  supply.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Bland  Bill 
was  introduced  in  the  last  Session  of  Congress,  when 
it  was  thought  that  the  depreciation  of  the  cui’rency 
might  be  popular  with  the  constituencies.  In  the  autumn 
elections  the  Republicans  and  the  most  respectable  section 
of  the  Democrats  opposed  all  schemes  for  tampering  with 
the  public  credit.  If  they  could  have  satisfied  themselves 
a  few  months  earlier  that  honesty  was  the  best  policy  the 
Bland  Bill  would  never  have  been  passed.  Experience  of 
its  bad  effects  may  perhaps  hereafter  induce  Congress  to 
provide  a  remedy  such  as  that  which  the  President 
suggests.  A  double  standard,  though  it  was  always  in¬ 
convenient,  was  comparatively  tolerable  when  the  legal 
value  of  the  two  metals  corresponded  with  their  prices  in 
the  market.  Nothing  can  bo  more  unjust  than  that  a 
dollar  worth  only  eighty-three  cents  should  be  made  a 
legal  tender  for  its  nominal  amount. 

If  resumption  is  now  accomplished,  the  Americans  will 
have  had  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on  the  early 
correction  of  the  financial  evils  which  unavoidably  resulted 
from  the  war.  Though  there  is  still  a  large  debt,  the 
amount  of  principal  and  the  rate  of  interest  have  been 
greatly  reduced,  and  the  remaining  burden  will  be  easily 
borne  until  it  is  finally  removed.  The  circumstances  of 
suspension  and  resumption  in  England  were  entirely 
different.  Although  the  Bank  was  relieved  from  the 
obligation  of  cashing  its  notes  in  a  difficult  crisis  within 
three  years  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  value  of 
the  notes  was  maintained  without  depreciation  for  ten 
years  more.  At  the  end  of  the  war  the  premium  on  gold 
had  risen  nearly  as  high  as  during  the  Civil  War  in 
America;  but  four  years  afterwards,  in  1819,  Peel’s 
Act  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  was  passed. 
The  most  competent  judges  of  such  questions  have 
since  approved  of  the  policy  which  had  been  pursued 
in  deference  to  the  highest  economical  authority,  but 
some  classes  of  the  community  suffered  largely  by  the 
establishment  of  a  sound  currency.  In  the  United  States 
the  change  has  virtually  been  spread  over  a  long  period  ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  any  commercial  or  financial 
difficulties  if  the  Government  succeeds  in  restoring  specie 
payment.  If  the  President  is  accurately  informed,  trade 
is  at  last  reviving,  and  a  season  of  prosperity  indisposes 
men  of  business  to  criticism.  Indeed  currency  projectors 
are  for  the  most  part  theorists  with  little  practical  know¬ 
ledge  of  commerce.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  believe  that 
the  favourable  symptoms  which  have  shown  themselves  in 
America  will  also  appear  in  England  ;  but,  for  the  pre¬ 
sent,  there  is  not  the  faintest  indication  of  a  revival  of 
prosperity. 


THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  BANK. 

A  NOTHER  unlimited  Bank  has  gone  into  liquidation 
-lA-  and  caused  a  new  panic,  at  any  rate  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  sphere  of  its  operations.  The  West  of  England 
Bank  has  been  established  over  forty  years,  and  with  its 
head  offices  at  Bristol  had  forty-two  branches.  Its  busi¬ 
ness  lay  partly  in  Devonshire  and  Somersetshire,  and 
partly  in  South  Wales.  It  had  an  issue  of  notes  to 
the  amount  of  about  seventy  thousand  pounds,  and 
it  has  been  for  years  apparently  a  flourishing  and  suc¬ 
cessful  concern.  It  is  understood  that  the  primary  cause 
of  the  present  catastrophe  is  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  its  resources  has  been  locked  up  in  advances  to  con¬ 
cerns  which,  in  the  present  state  of  depression  in  South 
Wales,  are  not  fulfilling  the  hopes  of  those  who  founded 
or  supported  them  ;  and  the  ramifications  of  the  metal 
trade  in  South  Wales  are  so  wide  that  in  a  moment  of 
difficulty,  such  as  the  present,  it  is  difficult  to  get  in 
money  even  from  borrowers  who  are  really  solvent.  The 
subscribed  capital  of  the  bank  is  750,000 1.,  and  there 
appear  to  be  about  two  thousand  shareholders.  As  usual, 
the  number  of  ladies  on  the  list  is  very  large ;  and  quiet 
country  people,  officers,  clergymen,  professional  men,  and 
small  landowners  are  considerable  holders.  Like  most  un¬ 
limited  Banks,  this  Bank,  having  been  established  many 
years,  being  familiar  to  every  one  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  paying  regular  dividends  under  the  management  of 
men  of  good  repute,  has  seemed  to  offer  as  safe  an  invest¬ 
ment  for  family  purposes  as  could  be  desired.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  it  was  necessary  to  press  the  liability  of  the  share¬ 
holders  to  any  extreme  point,  there  would  be  a  lamentable 
amount  of  ruin  and  misery  in  the  West  of  England  ;  and 
there,  too,  it  would  be  true,  as  in  Scotland,  that  persons 
who  thought  themselves  affluent  would  wake  to  find 
themselves  beggars,  and  persons  who  thought  themselves 
prudent  investors  would  discover  that  they  had 
been  all  the  time  running  one  of  the  most  serious 
risks  that  could  threaten  them  without  any  ade¬ 
quate  return.  Until  the  report  of  the  liquidators  is 
framed  and  published  it  is  quite  impossible  to  form  any 
opinion  as  to  the  past  management  of  the  Bank,  the  true 
reason  of  its  suspension,  or  the  extent  of  the  loss  that  will 
fall  upon  the  shareholders.  The  Directors  may  have 
managed  badly,  or  may  have  even  concealed  facts  that  they 
ought  to  have  made  known,  and  the  assets  may  prove  to 
be  so  much  below  their  nominal  value  that  a  heavy  call  will 
have  to  be  made  on  the  shareholders.  But  it  is  satisfactory 
to  find  that  the  impression  of  those  who  ought  to  be  the 
best  judges  from  their  local  knowledge  is  that  there  has 
been  nothing  approaching  to  dishonesty  or  improper  con¬ 
cealment,  and  that  the  loss  to  the  shareholders  may  not  be 
nearly  so  serious  as  was  at  first  anticipated.  It  is  true 
that  banks  which  have  been  badly  managed  are  the  first 
to  go  in  times  of  pressure,  but  it  is  also  true  that  any  bank, 
however  well  managed,  might,  under  conceivable  circum¬ 
stances,  be  forced  to  close  its  doors. 

According  to  the  last  annual  report,  published  at  the 
end  of  last  year,  the  W est  of  England  Bank  was  in  the 
following  position.  It  owed  its  customers  four  millions 
sterling,  and  had  almost  exactly  the  same  sum  owing  to  it 
on  bills  and  loans.  It  had  a  capital  of  three-quarters  of  a 
million  and  a  reserve  fund  of  150,000 Z.,  which  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  85o,oooZ.  in  Government  securities  and  cash, 
and  100,000 1.  invested  in  the  Bank  premises.  Thus,  on  the 
face  of  the  report,  its  capital  seemed  to  be  intact,  and 
either  in  money  or  securities  that  could  be  at  once  con¬ 
verted  into  money ;  and  what  had  been  lent  to  it  it  ha  d 
lent  to  others.  The  reserve  fund  was  not  very  large,  and 
the  amount  invested  in  premises,  and  therefore  not  easily 
convertible,  was  considerable ;  but  the  proportion  of  capital 
and  reserve,  taken  together,  to  the  liabilities  was  fairly  large. 
But  shareholders  and  intending  investors  ought  to  know 
by  this  time,  or,  if  they  do  not,  they  ought  to  get  into  their 
heads  as  quickly  as  possible,  that  the  published  accounts  of 
a  bank  tell  them  nothing  as  to  the  real  position  of  the  in¬ 
stitution.  The  money  lent  to  them  is  all  real  money.  It 
is  held  to  the  credit  of  customers  on  current  account  or 
deposit.  It  may  all  be  drawn  out,  either  in  a  day  if  on  cur¬ 
rent  account  or  at  call,  'or  after  the  stipulated  notice  if  on 
deposit.  But  the  money  lent  by  the  bank  is  gone.  It  is 
invested  in  the  shape  of  bills  discounted  or  loans  to  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  the  whole  prosperity  and  soundness  of  the 
bank  depend  on  its  being  well  invested.  Whether  it  has 
been  invested  well  or  badly  is  a  fact  that  remains,  and 
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must  remain,  unknown  to  the  shareholders.  There  is  no 
possible  remedy  for  this.  Shareholders  cannot  be  told  how 
the  money  lent  to  the  bank  has  been  invested,  for  that 
would  involve  the  disclosure  of  the  private  affairs  of  those 
who  deal  with  the  bank,  and  no  one  would  deal  with  a  bank 
which  informed  all  the  world  how  much  he  was  borrowing. 
The  shareholders  can,  therefore,  never  know  what  is  the  real 
worth  of  their  investment.  They  must  trust  absolutely  to  the 
Directors  and  officials.  If  mistakes  have  been  made,  they 
will  not  appear  in  the  accounts,  unless,  indeed,  the  Directors 
own  to  losses,  and  make  them  good  out  of  the  reserve 
fund,  in  which  case  all  the  world  knows  that  so  much 
capital  has  been  lost.  But  it  may  happen  that  Directors 
do  not  feel  inclined  to  treat  a  large  lock-up  of  capital  as 
a  loss.  They  may  think  that  things  are  on  the  eve  of 
getting  better,  and  that  they  will  soon  get  their  money 
released.  Let  us  suppose  that,  as  an  imaginary  case,  a  bank 
in  the  nominal  position  of  the  West  of  England  Bank  has 
locked  up  a  million  by  advancing  to  concerns  that  would  be 
successful  if  trade  revived,  but  that  at  present  are  not  making 
any  profits,  and  therefore  have  nothing  to  offer  which  is 
likely  to  tempt  investors  who  might  be  asked  to  find  the 
money  to  pay  off  the  bank,  if  the  bank  tried  to  call  the  money 
in.  For  the  moment  these  assets,  which  are  estimated  at  a 
million,  are  for  banking  purposes  worth  nothing.  If  there  is 
a  run  on  the  bank,  it  has  to  meet  four  millions  of  liabilities 
with  something  under  a  million  of  cash,  and  three  millions 
of  money  lent  on  bills  and  short  loans.  If  its  cash  is 
drawn  out,  it  has  no  working  capital  for  current  business, 
and  traders  find  that  it  cannot  supply  the  needs  of  the 
district.  If  the  drain  continues,  it  has  only  three  millions 
of  assets  to  meet  claims  of  three  millions,  whereas  it  ought 
to  have  four  millions.  With  a  margin  it  might  get  help 
to  meet  the  continued  run  ;  but  without  a  margin  it  could 
only  face  its  difficulties  for  a  time  by  a  wholesale  sacrifice, 
and  to  avoid  this  it  prefers  liquidation  in  the  ultimate 
interest  of  the  shareholders. 

That  the  shareholders  should  have  received  a  con¬ 
tinuous  dividend  is  generally  thought  to  be  of  all  things 
the  most  comforting  and  reassuring  to  them.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  a  dividend  may  be  declared,  although  all  the 
capital  is  locked  up  in  advances  which  are  quite  unavail¬ 
able,  but  which  the  Directors,  from  some  motive,  good  or 
bad,  do  not  treat  as  losses.  Again,  we  will  take  imaginary 
figures,  and  do  not  mean  to  assert  or  suggest  that  these 
figures  apply  to  the  West  of  England  Bank.  But  let  us 
suppose  that  a  bank  is  in  the  position  just  contemplated. 
It  has  a  capital  of  750,000?.,  a  dividend  on  which  at  the 
rate  of  8  per  cent,  would  amount  to  60,000 ?.  a  year.  It 
has  four  millions  lent  to  it,  on  which  it  has  perhaps  to  pay 
3  per  cent,  on  the  amount  left  on  deposit.  This,  if  the 
money  lent  on  deposit  was  to  the  extent  of  one  third  of 
the  whole,  would  amount  to  40,000?.  Then  it  has  lent 
four  millions.  On  one  million  it  receives  nothing.  On 
the  other  three  it  might  get  something  over  5  per  cent.  If 
it  thus  receives  160,000?.,  it  can  apply  60,000 ?.  to  its  office 
expenses,  40,000?.  to  pay  interest  on  deposits,  and  divide 
60,000 ?.  amongst  its  shareholders.  This  is  only  a  rough 
statement,  as  other  items,  such  as  the  interest  on  its  G  0 - 
vernment  securities,  ought  to  be  added  in  on  the  one  side, 
and  a  small  provision  for  current  bad  debts  on  the  other  ; 
but  it  is  sufficiently  close  to  show  how  a  bank  may  pay 
a  dividend  year  after  year,  and  yet  have  locked  up  its 
capital  in  securities  which  produce  nothing  and  are  not 
available  in  a  crisis.  It.  may  be  said  that  the  bank  is 
trading  on  false  pretences.  It  has  got  a  large  sum  locked 
up,  and  it  trades  as  if  its  resources  were  available.  The 
shareholders  ought  to  know  their  real  position.  The 
Directors,  by  making  large  advances  to  concerns  that  have 
not  turned  out  well,  have  made  a  mistake,  and  ought  to  con¬ 
fess  it.  There  can  be  no  question  about  the  mistake.  To 
make  such  advances  is  bad  banking,  and  Directors,  even  if 
they  make  the  mistake  without  any  improper  motives, 
are  to  be  blamed  for  making  it.  But  unfortunately  Direc¬ 
tors  cannot  tell  anything  to  shareholders  without  telling  it 
to  the  public  also.  A  bank  which  owned  that  all  its  capital 
was  locked  up  would  lose  its  business,  and,  with  the  loss  of 
its  business,  the  hope  of  tiding  on  until  an  improved  state 
of  trade  released  the  locked-up  capital  would  go  also.  It 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  shareholders  that  the  credit  of  the 
bank  should  be  preserved,  and  so  everything  is  done  to 
preserve  it.  It  may  be  said  that  it  is  not  in  the  interest 
of  the  public  that  a  bank  should  keep  on  trading  which 
has  locked  up  its  capital ;  but  then  the  public  looks  for  its 
safety  not  so  much  to  the  assets  as  to  its  awful  power  of 
mulcting  every  shareholder  to  his  last  farthing  if  anything 


goes  wrong.  Of  course,  if  the  report  contains  any  mis¬ 
statements  that  are  of  a  fraudulent  character,  the  position 
of  the  Directoi’S  is  entirely  changed.  But  we  may  consider 
apart  the  case  of  Directors  who  make  no  fraudulent  mis¬ 
statements  ;  and  in  such  a  case  it  is  very  important  for  share¬ 
holders  to  understand  that  neither  the  published  accounts 
nor  the  declaration  of  continuous  dividends  necessarily  re¬ 
veal  their  actual  position,  nor  suggest  the  position  in  which 
they  may  find  themselves  if  the  bank  is  pressed  in  a  time 
of  general  difficulty. 


THE  BRISTOL  ELECTION. 

JT  is  seldom  that  a  single  election  calls  for  any  comment 
outside  the  constituency  whose  opinion  it  is  to  ex¬ 
press.  For  the  most  part  the  one  thing  to  be  desired  in 
such  matters  is  that  both  parties  should  poll  their  full 
strength,  and  that  the  vote  should  be  taken  on  the  issue, 
whatever  it  may  be,  which  has  most  general  inteiest  at 
the  time.  Ordinarily,  therefore,  we  should  have  nothing 
to  say  of  the  election  which  takes  place  in  Bristol  to-day, 
except  that  it  will  be  convenient  if  it  fairly  tests  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  an  important  constituency  on  the  policy  of  the 
Government  in  Afghanistan.  Upon  this  point  the  candi¬ 
dates’  professions  seem  everything  that  can  be  wished.  Mr. 
Fry  is  all  for  peace,  retrenchment,  and  reform ;  Sir  Ivor 
Guest  is  all  for  Lord  Beaconsfierd  and  the  British  Empire. 
To  vote  for  Mr.  Fry  is  to  oppose  the  Government  tooth  and 
nail.  To  vote  for  Sir  Ivor  Guest  is  to  give  the  Govern¬ 
ment  a  support  which  is  all  the  sweeter  because  wholly 
undiscriminating. 

This  is  not,  however,  the  feeling  with  which  we  regard 
the  present  contest.  We  are  sincerely  anxious  that  Air. 
Fry  should  not  get  in.  Whether  Sir  Ivor  Guest  is  returned 
or  not  we  are  indifferent ;  our  interest  in  the  election  is 
strictly  limited  to  Mr.  Fry’s  rejection.  More  than  this, 
we  have  a  very  distinct  idea  of  the  way  in  which  we 
should  like  to  see  that  rejection  brought  about.  We  should 
wish  it  to  appear  from  a  comparison  of  the  votes  given  at 
the  last  election  with  those  given  to-day  that  Mr.  Fk» 
lost  his  seat  not  by  Conservative  votes  given  to  hi» 
opponent,  but  by  Liberal  votes  withheld  from  himself. 
Air.  Fry  has  committed  what  in  the  eyes  of  every  English¬ 
man  ought  to  be  an  unpardonable  sin.  He  has  professed 
himself  ready  to  consider  whether  it  would  not  be  well 
that  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  broken  up.  Pro¬ 
bably  Air.  Fry  has  comforted  himself  by  the  re¬ 
flection  that  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the  inquiry 
he  has  promised  to  support  will  ever  be  instituted,  and 
that,  even  if  it  should  be  instituted,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  result  will  be  adverse  to  those  at  whose  instance 
it  has  been  undertaken.  These  are  not  pleas  which  in  the 
least  degree  improve  his  position.  The  one  fact  with 
which  the  Liberal  electors  of  Bristol  have  to  deal  to-day 
is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Fry  has  consented  to  refer  the  integrity 
of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  decision  of  a  Select  Com¬ 
mittee.  That  is,  in  our  judgment,  and  ought,  we  venture 
to  think,  to  be  in  the  judgment  of  every  Englishman,  no. 
matter  to  what  party  he  belongs,  a  fatal  flaw  in  Air. 
Fry’s  title  to  a  seat  in  Parliament.  There  are  some 
few  things  that  ought  to  be  conditions  precedent  to  the 
election  of  a  representative,  and  one  of  these  few  things 
is  that  he  should  not  be  wanting  in  the  rudiments  of 
patriotism.  Air.  Fry  may  be  a  very  proper  member 
for  an  Irish  constituency,  because,  though  we  hold 
an  Irishman  who  desires  Home  Rule  to  be  utterly 
mistaken  in  his  estimate  of  what  is  good  for  Ire¬ 
land,  he  still  makes  what  he  thinks  to  be  good  for 
Ireland  his  first  interest.  It  is  different  with  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  who  desires  Home  Rule.  What  he  desires  is 
not  what  he  mistakenly  thinks  to  be  good  for  England, 
but  what  he  thinks — mistakenly  also  we  hope — to  be 
good  for  himself.  Mr.  Fry’s  object  is  something  nearer 
and  dearer  than  the  welfare  of  England  ;  it  is  the  deter¬ 
mination  to  the  right  side — the  side,  that  is,  of  Air.  Lewis 
Fry — of  some  hundreds  of  Irish  votes  which  will  only  be 
given  to  a  Home  Ruler. 

It  maybe  said  that  we  are  exaggerating  Air.  Fry’s  sins ; 
that  we  are  speaking  of  him  as  though  he  had  declared 
himself  a  thoroughgoing  partisan  of  Home  Rule,  whereas 
he  has  only  promised  to  vote  for  a  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  “  nature,  extent,  and  grounds  ”  of  the  demand 
for  Home  Rule.  Such  a  promise,  it  may  bo  said,  is 
quite  consistent  with  an  intention  of  opposing  tho 
demand  when  it  is  laid  before  the  Committee.  Wo 
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have  little  doubt  that  this  is  true.  If  it  pleases  Mr. 

to  have  it  conceded  that  he  has  made  his  promise  to 
the  Home  Rulers  with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek,  ho  is  quite 
welcome  to  the  admission.  \Vre  have  little- doubt  that 
when  once  the  votes  are  given,  and  the  seat  secured,  Mr. 
I  ry  s  love  for  Home  Rule  will  wax  exceedingly  cold  ; 
that  he  will  be  not  at  all  anxious  to  see  the  motion  for  a  Com¬ 
mittee  brought  on  ;  that  he  will  be  unfeignedly  glad  if  a 
convenient  illness  should  keep  him  from  voting  for  it ;  and 
that,  if  no  such  happy  chance  comes  to  his  aid,  he  will  not 
quarrel  with  the  smallness  of  the  minority  with  which  he 
finds  himself  associated.  We  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Pry’s 
case  is  at  all  improved  by  this  suggestion.  Of  the  two, 
tiic  naan  who  sells  himself  to  the  Home  Rulers  with  the 
full  intention  of  keeping  to  his  barg'ain  is  a  more 
respectable  character  than  the  man  who  sells  himself 
to  the  Home  Rulers  with  the  full  intention  of  giving 
as  little  as  he  can  in  return  for  the  purchase-money. 
Mr.  Fry  will  perhaps  contend  that  he  intends  to  give 
all  that  he  promised.  But  the  question  is  whether 
he  intends  to  give  all  that  the  Home  Rulers  think  he  pro¬ 
mised.  When  a  man  votes  for  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  he 
is  understood  to  hold  that  there  is  really  something-  to  in¬ 
quire  about.  If  he  has  made  up  his  mind  that  there  is 
nothing  to  inquire  about ;  if  he  has  settled  with  himself  be¬ 
fore  the  inquiry  begins  which  way  he  will  vote  after  it  is 
ended  ;  if,  in  short,  he  consents  to  the  inquiry,  not  for  the 
sake  of  getting  clearer  views,  but  simply  to  curry  favour 
with  those  who  wish  for  it,  then  he  is  not  dealing 
honestly  by  the  electors  whose  votes  he  obtains  by  these 
very  inadequate  concessions.  Ho  one  can  suppose  that 
the  Home  Rulers  would  vote  for  Mr.  Fry  if  he  had  said 
plainly  to  them,  Yes,  I  will  support  the  motion  for  a  Com¬ 
mittee,  but  my  mind  is  absolutely  made  up  against  Home 
Rule,  and  I  shall  go  into  Committee  with  the  full 
intention  of  voting  against  Home  Rule  myself  and  of  doing 
what  I  can  to  make  my  fellow-members  vote  against  it. 
It  he  had  spoken  in  this  sense,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  Bristol  Irishmen  would  have  said,  Thank  you 
lor  nothing  !  Y\  hat  we  ask  for  is  not  a  Committee  called 
together  to  register  a  forgone  conclusion,  but  a  real  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Inquiry — a  Committee,  that  is,  which  will  ap¬ 
proach  the  question  with  an  unbiassed  mind,  ready  to 
hear  all  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  Home  Rule,  and  to 
recommend  the  concession  of  it  if  a  sufficient  case  is 
made  out  for  it.  Mr.  Fry  is,  therefore,  placed  in  this 
«li lemma.  Either  he  is  prepared  to  do  what  the  Home 
Rulers  require  of  him  — to  treat  the  dissolution  of 
the  United  Kingdom  into  its  component  parts  as  an 
>pen  question,  a  question  about  which  Englishmen  may 
tsonably  hold  opposite  opinions  without  in  any  way 
•  unpromising  their  character  for  patriotism;  or  he  has 
allowed  the  Home  Rulers  to  believe  that  he  is  pre¬ 
wired  to  do  this,  though  he  knows  all  the  time  that  he 
is  not.  As  regards  Mr.  Fry’s  qualifications  to  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Parliament,  it  does  not  much  matter  which  horn  of 
t -ie  dilemma  he  chooses  to  sit  on.  He  is  not  an  English¬ 
man  at  all  il  he  prefers  the  first.  He  is  not  an  honest 
Englishman  if  he  prefers  the  second. 

Whether  Mr.  Fry’s  pliability  ends  with  the  Home 
Rulers  we  do  not  know.  The  report  that  he  is  keeping 
his  mind  open  for  the  reception  of  further  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  Unfortunate  Nobleman  has  been  denied, 
though  why  so  candid  a  mind  should  object  to  a  Committee 
to  inquire  into  the  nature,  extent,  and  grounds  of  the 
demands  made  by  a  portion  of  the  English  people  for 
the  transfer  to  Arthur  Orton  of  the  Tichborne  estates 
it  is  hard  to  say.  According  to  another  report,  he  has 
secured  the  votes  of  the  Ritualists  by  liis  satisfactory 
answers  about  the  Public  Worship  Act.  In  fact,  Mr.  Fry 
is  a  perfect  steam-hammer.  He  can  break  up  the  Empire, 
or  console  an  aggrieved  incumbent  with  equal  facility.  It 
is  a  pity  that  so  universal  a  genius  should  be  lost  to  the 
House  of  Commons ;  but  we  sincerely  hope  that  the  Liberal 
party  in  Bristol  will  not  commit  the  fatal  mistake  of 
declaring  themselves  indifferent  to  the  maintenance  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  as  one  United  Kingdom. 


LEGISLATIVE  ABORTIONS. 

ON  the  second  night  of  the  Session  several  members 
expressed  an  opinion  that  it  might  be  desirable  to 
recur  to  the  old  practice  of  opposing  on  the  first  reading 
Bills  which  were  evidently  not  destined  to  pass.  Mr. 


Newdegate  remarked  that  the  fifty-one  Bills  set  down  on 
that  night  for  first  reading  would,  if  two  were  discussed 
on  each  occasion,  occupy  all  the  Wednesdays  to  the  end 
ol  next  July.  The  Committee  on  Public  Business  may 
perhaps,  recommend  some  change  in  the  present  practice, 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  advantage  of  dis¬ 
cussing  Bills  at  an  earlier  stage.  No  time  is  wasted  by 
reading  a  frivolous  Bill  for  the  first  time  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Opposition  on  the  ground  that  it  was  impossible 
to  pass  the  Bill  would  put  in  issue  both  the  merits  and  the 
opportuneness  of  the  measure.  Mr.  Dillwyn  objected  to 
crowding  the  Order  Book  with  Bills  which,  like  one  in¬ 
troduced  by  Mr.  Monk,  were,  as  he  said,  certain  to  provoke 
discussion  and  not  to  be  passed ;  but  a  debate  on 
the  first  reading  would  take  as  much  time  as  on 
the  second,  and  there  is  space  enough  in  the  Order 
Book  to  prevent  real  or  metaphorical  crowding.  It 
has  always  been  considered  legitimate  to  prepare  the  way 
for  future  legislation  by  the  introduction  of  Bills  which 
may  be  again  and  again  rejected  by  large  majorities.  The 
proposer  of  a  change,  if  he  confines  himself  to  a  resolution, 
is  exposed  to  the  taunt  that  his  scheme  is  not  susceptible 
of  embodiment  in  the  shape  of  a  Bill ;  and  a  debate  on  a 
resolution  .may  be  as  tedious  as  if  it  related  to  the  second 
reading  of  a  Bill.  Bills  and  motions  on  Parliamentary 
Reform  and  the  Ballot  were  annually  introduced  before 
they  were  superseded  by  the  acceptance  of  the  principles 
which  they  expressed.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  has  persuaded 
himself  that  at  some  near  or  distant  time  the  Permissive 
Bill  may  be  equally  fortunate.  Because  minorities  have 
sometimes  turned  into  majorities,  projectors  habitually 
appeal  to  the  gradual  progress  of  sound  doctrine. 

Long  ago  the  House  relieved  itself  of  a  heavy  burden  by 
prohibiting  speeches  on  the  presentation  of  petitions.  Still 
more  relief  would  be  afforded  by  suppressing  debate  on 
the  Bills  of  private  members ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  dis¬ 
criminate  by  Standing  Order  between  good  measures  and 
bad.  Members  cannot  even  be  prevented  from  introduc¬ 
ing  competing  Bills  to  effect  the  same  object  by  different 
means.  It  is  a  subject  for  discussion  among  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  marriages  with  deceased  wives’  sisters  whether 
it  is  better  directly  to  legalize  such  marriages  or,  as 
Mr.  Kxatchbull-Hugessen  proposes,  to  sanction  the 
same  principle  by  altering  the  law  with  respect  to  cer¬ 
tain  colonial  marriages.  The  difficulties  which  check 
amateur  legislation  are  not  an  unmixed  evil.  If  a  rule 
could  be  devised  by  which  idle  measures  should  be  stifled 
in  the  birth,  some  trouble  might  be  saved  ;  but  the  same 
result  practically  follows  from  the  jostling  of  the  crowd. 
The  fifty-one  Bills  which  alarm  Mr.  Newdegate, 
together  with  many  other  measures  which  may  after¬ 
wards  be  proposed,  will  furnish  but  a  scanty  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  Statute-Book.  The  Government  itself  seldom 
passes  one  half  of  the  Bills  which  are  announced  at  the 
beginning-  of  the  Session.  Almost  all  the  Bills  of  private 
members  drop  off  at  successive  stages,  to  be  revived  with 
the  same  fortune  in  future  years.  Optimists  may  perhaps 
hold  that  it  is  well  that  the  opinions  of  all  political  sec¬ 
tions  should  find  utterance,  and  that  they  should  never¬ 
theless  not  assume  the  form  of  laws.  The  votaries  of 
marriage  with  deceased  wives’  sisters  are  perhaps  the 
happier  for  compelling  the  rest  of  the  world  to  listen  once 
a  year  to  the  statement  of  their  unredressed  grievance. 
The  propounders  of  personal  crotchets  are  not  equallv 
entitled  to  sympathy  and  indulgence;  but  probably  no 
Bill  is  read  a  first  time  which  would  not  be  approved  by  a 
certain  number  of  persons  in  addition  to  the  mover.  Some 
of  the  measures  would  be  beneficial  if  they  could  be 
carried. 

The  list  of  fancy  Bills  for  the  ensuing  Session  presents 
little  novelty.  Mr.  Holms  has  perhaps  approached  nearest 
to  the  production  of  an  unexpected  paradox  in  his  revival 
of  the  obsolete  demand  for  shortening  the  duration  of  Par¬ 
liaments.  He  perhaps  wishes  not  so  much  to  alter  consti¬ 
tutional  practice  as  to  indicate  by  a  satiric  touch  his 
opinion  that  the  present  House  of  Commons  no  longer 
represents  the  feeling  of  the  constituency.  Even  if  he  is 
in  the  right,  there  is  no  reason  why  electors  should  not 
make  up  their  minds  as  to  their  representative  without 
reserving  to  themselves  the  right  of  changing  their  pre¬ 
ference  during  six  or  seven  years.  The  ballot  and  house¬ 
hold  suffrage  in  boroughs  have  greatly  extended  the  sphere 
of  popular  inconstancy  since  the  days  when  zealous  re¬ 
formers  demanded  Parliaments  once  a  year,  or  oftener  if 
need  be.  Members  who  are  more  than  sufficiently  inclined 
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to  become  delegates  acquire  a  certain  share  of  inde¬ 
pendence  through  their  inability  to  judge  on  which 
side  the  majority  may  be  found  at  the  next  general 
election.  The  last  Parliament  was  dissolved  in  per- 
suance  of  an  erroneous  speculation  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  when  it  might  have  expected  two  or  three  years 
of  additional  life.  During  its  existence  the  Ministers  had 
contrived,  not  only  to  expend  a  majority  of  seventy  or 
eighty,  but  to  create  a  majority  of  fifty  for  their  op¬ 
ponents.  It  is  quite  uncertain  whether  the  popular  pen¬ 
dulum  may  not  on  the  next  occasion  swing  as  far  in  the 
ojDposite  direction.  It  would  be  extremely  inconvenient 
to  multiply  opportunities  of  caprice.  There  are  also 
other  objections  to  short  Parliaments.  The  efficiency  of  ] 
the  House  of  Commons  in  its  first  Session  is  impaired  by 
the  inexperience  of  new  members ;  and  in  the  last  Session 
by  the  temptation  to  cultivate  popularity  in  preference  to 
the  public  good.  Triennial  Parliaments  would  have  all 
the  faults  of  the  present  system,  and  no  corresponding 
advantages.  If  Mr.  Holms  fails  to  obtain  a  Wednesday 
for  his  Bill,  his  misfortune  will  not  command  general 
sympathy. 

Mr.  Stevenson  has  devised  a  new  form  of  temperance 
meddling  in  a  scheme  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  on  Sundays.  If  his  Bill  has  the  good  fortune  to 
be  discussed,  the  mover  may  take  credit  for  having  occu¬ 
pied  the  time  of  the  House  with  one  of  the  most  useless 
attempts  at  vexatious  interference  which  have  recently 
been  sug'g'ested.  Sir  W ilfrid  Lawson  has  varied  the  form 
of  his  Permissive  Bill  by  proposing  that  owners  and  occu¬ 
piers  of  property  in  certain  districts  shall  have  the  power 
of  prohibiting  the  common  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
The  character  of  the  districts  is  not  defined  in  the  notice  ; 
but  it  may  be  conjectured  that  they  are  boroughs,  Local 
Board  districts,  and  either  parishes  or  unions.  Occupiers 
of  .  property  probably  mean  ratepayers ;  and  owners 
are  for  the  first  time  introduced  into  the  Bill.  As 
few  landowners  drink  at  public-houses,  they  may  in  a 
certain  sense  be  disinterested,  though  nothing  would  be 
more  monstrous  than  for  the  gentry  to  prevent  their 
poorer  neighbours  from  drinking  anything  better  than 
water.  The  Bill  will  probably  be  in  substance  the  same 
which  has  been  over  and  over  again  rejected  by 
overwhelming  majorities.  On  the  near  prospect  of  a  dis¬ 
solution  members  will  not  fail  to  recollect  how  much 
more  powerful  the  publicans  proved  themselves  than  the 
Temperance  Societies  in  1874.  Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone 
desires  to  give  effect  to  a  mischievous  prejudice  in  his  Bill 


for  repealing  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act.  The  clamour 
which  was  excited  by  a  novel  experiment  in  sanitary  legis¬ 
lation  has  within  three  or  four  years  almost  wholly  subsided, 
and  it  is  improbable  that  the  Government,  as  represented 
by  Mr.  Cross,  will  seek  popularity  by  conniving  at  a  Bill 
for  the  encouragement  of  disease.  Half-a-dozen  Irish  Bills, 
of  which  the  real  purpose  is  to  transfer  the  ownership  of 
land  to  the  occupier,  are  not  likely  to  pass  into  law. 

Sir  A.  Gordon  has  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  ex¬ 
plaining  an  ambitious  Bill  to  make  further  provisions  in 
regard  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  to  facilitate  the 
reunion  with  the  Church  of  other  Presbyterian  bodies.  It 
is  a  proof  rather  of  courage  than  of  discretion  to  provoke 
the  animosity  of  half  the  religious  and  political  zealots  in 
Scotland.  The  reunion  of  other  Presbyterian  bodies  with 
a  Church  of  which  they  already  approve  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  might  be  effected  without  need  of  legislation  if 
the  Nonconformist  sects  chose  not  to  be  impelled  by  obsta¬ 
cles  which  are  invisible  to  strangers ;  but  in  Scotland  as  in 
England,  dissent,  which  formerly  meant  difference,  has  be¬ 
come  a  substantive  doctrine  or  theory.  The  vested  inte- 
terests,  as  well  as  the  religious  antipathies  of  the  Free  Church 
and  of  other  Presbyterian  sects,  now  excite  passions  or  pro¬ 
voke  language  as  strong  as  those  which  were  once  directed 
against  lay  patronage,  and  so-called  human  headship.  Mr. 
M’Laren  asked  the  Speaker  whether  it  was  competent  for 
a  private  member  to  introduce  a  Bill  to  alter  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  National  Church  of  Scotland.  The  answer 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  property  of  the  Crown  could  not 
be  affected  without  the  Royal  consent.  It  seems  that 
the  Church  enjoys  no  similar  exemption.  It  is  significant 
that  a  Liberal  member  should  express  a  feeling  of  sensi¬ 
tiveness  on  behalf  of  the  Established  Church  as  a  national 
institution.  Lord  Hartington  has  by  this  time  discovered 
his  mistake  in  unnecessarily  encouraging  for  a  party 
purpose  attacks  on  the  Scotch  Church.  At  the  next 
election  the  party  will  lose  many  votes  in  consequence 


of  the  declaration  ;  and  it  will  gain  nothing,  because 
all  the  advocates  of  disestablishment  already  belonged 
to  Lord  Hartington’s  party.  Aristocratic  indifference 
sometimes  produces  the  same  effect  with  religious 
or  political  faction.  Caring  nothing  for  the  insti¬ 
tution  which  he  *had  been  advised  to  menace,  Lord 
Hartington  was  not  aware  that  the  Scotch  arc  an 
essentially  ecclesiastical  nation.  Sir  A.  Gordon  will  find 
in  popular  feeling  an  obstacle  to  change  which  is  not 
offered  by  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Commons. 


TI1E  DUKE  DECAZES. 


IN  an  article  which  we  spoke  of  last  week,  Mr.  BagehoT, 
writing  in  1874,  described  with  characteristic  humour 
the  state  of  a  French  Conservative  who  has  nothing  with 
which  to  associate  his  love  of  that  to  which  he  is  accus¬ 
tomed  : — He  would  cry,  he  says,  for  the  Governor  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  England  if  he  thought  it  would 
do  him  any  good.  If  Mr.  Bagehot  had  lived  three  years 
longer,  he  would  li^Ve  found  in  the  16th  of  May  a  most 
apt  illustration  of  this  temper.  It  was  to  the  supposed 
readiness  of  Frenchmen  to  cry  for  the  Governor  a  mb 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  England  that  Marshal  MaO 
Mahon  appealed  ;  but,  unfortunately  for  the  success  ol 
his  enterprise,  he  had  nothing  to  offer  at  all  equal .  in 
stability  to  that  venerable  institution.  The  conscious¬ 
ness  that  they  had  started  without  political  capital  was 
never  wanting  to  the  Ministers  who  lent  him  their 
aid.  Perhaps,  if  they  could  once  have  believed  that  the 
French  nation  really  wanted  them,  or  that  they  in  the 
least  answered  to  the  need  which  is  undoubtedly  felt  in 
France,  and  upon  their  ability  to  satisfy  which  they  had 
staked  their  hopes,  things  might  have  gone  better  with 
them.  But  more  arrant  sceptics  as  regards  their  own 
assurances  were  never  seen.  They  could  not  even  pretend 
to  a  conviction  that  the  country  was  with  them.  It  would 
have  been  idle  to  expect  them  to  entertain  such  a 
conviction,  because,  however  imperfectly  they  may  have 
been  served  by  their  local  agents,  they  must  have  known 
that  the  really  conservative  feeling  of  the  nation  had 
been  alarmed,  not  soothed,  by  their  strangely  ill-timed 
attempt.  But  they  might  have  been  expected  to  pretend 
to  something  of  the  kind ;  to  assume,  even  though  it  were 
with  aching  hearts,  some  slight  show  of  confidence  in 
their  countrymen,  to  behave  as  though,  with  regard  to 
their  principal  men  at  all  events,  the  election  was  perfectly 
assured.  They  might  have  resorted  to  all  manner  of 
bribery  or  coercion  where  ordinary  seats  were  concerned, 
but  to  resort  to  them  in  support  of  their  own  return  was 
strangely  imprudent.  It  was  plain  that  the  election  of  a 
Minister  would  be  very  closely  examined,  and  that  any 
attempt  to  carry  the  seat  unfairly  would  be  sure  of  ex¬ 
posure  in  the  event  of  a  Liberal  majority  being  returned. 
To  all  appearance,  however,  they  never  realized,  certainly 
they  never  acted  upon,  this  very  obvious  certainty.  If  they 
had  had  even  so  much  as  a  suspicion  of  it,  the  election  of 
the  Duke  Decazes  could  never  have  been  managed  as  it  was. 

The  narrative  may  be  read  to  great  advantage  in  a 
letter  which  appeared  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  Monday 
last.  The  first  and  perhaps  the  greatest  ei’ror  which  the' 
Government  committed  in  connexion  with  this  remarkable 
election  was  the  confusion  between  friends  and  foes  of 
which  they  were  guilty.  They  did,  in  fact,  the  very  thing 
which  so  shocks  party  organizers  in  this  country — they 
pitted  Conservative  against  Conservative.  When  a  French 
Government  makes  up  its  mind  that  a  given  candidate  is 
to  be  returned,  it  is  not  at  all  scrupulous  as  to  the  weapons 
it  uses.  But  then  it  behoves  it  to  be  all  the  more  scrupulous 
as  to  the  persons  against  whom  they  are  used.  Any  stick  will 
do  to  beat  a  dog  with  ;  but  the  wise  man  makes  sure  first 
that  it  is  not  his  friend’s  dog  that  he  is  going  to  beat.  The 
Duke  Decazes  picked  out  a  constituency  which  no  doubt  had 
many  merits  from  his  point  of  view,  but  which  had  one  de¬ 
merit  which  ought  to  have  counterbalanced  all  the  rest.  It 
was  already  being  contested  by  a  supporter  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  a  local  notary,  to  whom  the  prefect  had  given  his  offi¬ 
cial  countenance.  The  first  step  was  to  persuade  M.  Durandy 
to  withdraw  in  favour  of  the  Duke  Decazes.  But  M. 
Durandy  was  proof  against  persuasion.  Probably  he 
thought  that  he  saw  his  way  to  getting  into  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  and  rightly  held  that  a  seat  which  might  be 
retained  for  five  years  was  a  very  much  better  thing  than 
the  favour  of  a  Government  which  was  already  doomed. 
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The  notary  was  first  plied  with  bribes  and  then  with 
threats.  His  love  for  his  family  was  appealed  to  by  the 
threat  that  his  brother,  who  was  a  juge  de  paix,  would 
lose  his  office ;  his  love  for  himself  was  appealed  to  by 
hints  that  he  would  himself  be  ruined.  As  he  still  held 
out,  the  Government  set  to  work  to  ruin  him,  and  they 
ingeniously  selected  a  way  of  doing  it  which  would  not  only 
ruin  him  but  prevent  him  from  winning  his  seat.  The  local 
official  journal  announced  that  the  Government  could  no 
longer  support  the  Conservative  candidate,  not  because  the 
Foreign  Minister  wanted  the  seat,  but  because  “  inquiries 
“  had  brought  to  light  some  unpleasant  facts  about  his 
“  past  life.”  In  presence  of  the  certainty  of  losing  both 
seat  and  business,  M.  Duran dy  thought  it  useless  to  fight 
any  longer.  The  ground  being  thus  cleared,  a  requisition 
to  the  Duke  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  a  number  of 
village  mayors  who  had  hitherto  supported  the  notary. 
At  the  proper  time  fifty  police  agents  were  sent  from  Paris 
to  act  as  canvassers  for  the  Duke.  Decorations,  small 
posts  under  Government,  and  gifts  in  money  were  to  be 
had  for  the  asking  ;  the  Home  Office  kept  telegraphing  to 
the  local  manager  that  he  must  bring  in  the  Duke  at  any 
cost ;  and  the  public  spirit  of  the  electors  was  appealed 
to  by  the  presentation  of  a  new  fire-engine,  nominally 
the  gift  of  the  Duke,  but  reallv,  it  is  said,  bought 
by  M.  de  Fourtou  out  of  the  Secret  Service  Fund. 
If  the  Prefect  had  taken  the  precaution  to  destroy 
the  compromising  documents  in  which  the  process  of 
nursing  the  constituency  is  narrated,  the  Liberals  might 
have  been  unable  to  get  rid  of  the  fact  that  the 
Duke  was  returned  by  a  majority  of  700.  But  either 
the  Prefect  left  his  post  in  too  great  a  hurry  to 
think  about  destroying  papers,  or  else  he  nourished  a 
grudge  against  the  Government  or  against  the  Duke  of 
Decazes  in  particular,  and  the  papers  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry.  Assuming  that  these  facts 
were  proved,  the  Chamber  had  plainly  nothing  to  do  but 
declare  the  election  void,  and  the  smalless  of  the  minority 
which  voted  against  the  invalidation  seems  to  show  that  a 
good  many  members  even  of  the  Right  were  ashamed  of 
the  means  by  which  the  seat  had  been  secured  for  the 
Government. 

The  Duke  Decazes  is  not  a  politician  who  can  afford  to 
remain  long  out  of  sight.  At  least,  a  long  seclusion 
will  for  him  be  tantamount  to  a  perpetual  seclusion. 
It  is  only  the  fact  that  he  has  been  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  that  gives  him  importance;  and  a  Minister  out 
of  place,  with  no  chance  of  being  recalled  to  it,  soon 
loses  even  the  qualified  dignity  that  belongs  to  him 
when  the  recollection  is  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
his  countrymen.  Apart  from  this,  the  line  which  the 
Duke  Decazes  followed  while  Minister  was  not  calculated 
to  make  him  popular  in  opposition.  The  Left  dislike 
him  because  he  gave  the  support  of  a  Liberal  name  and 
Liberal  professions  to  the  attempt  of  the  16th  of  May. 
The  Right  dislike  him  because,  though  he  supported  the 
1 6th  of  May,  he  allowed  it  to  be  understood  that  he  only 
did  so  to  prevent  the  Marshal  from  going  too  far.  This 
professed  love  of  moderation  was  not  apparently  inconsistent 
with  the  most  uncompromising  use  of  every  variety  of 
corruption  and  coercion  when  he  thought  it  likely  to  conduce 
to  the  particular  end  he  had  in  view.  The  Government  of  the 
i6thofMay  had  certainly  less  idea  of  the  value  of  appearances 
than  commonly  belongs  to  men  who  have  much  to  lose  by 
disregarding  them.  It  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to 
them  that  there  was  something  odd  about  the  position  of 
a  Government  which  began  lay  presenting  itself  as  the 
defender  of  France  against  anarchy,  and  ended  by  alter¬ 
nately  bullying  and  bribing  those  whom  it  professed  to 
protect.  It  pretended  to  have  plucked  France  from  the 
burning,  and  France  immediately  set  to  work  to  prove  how 
greatly  she  would  have  preferred  to  be  left  to  take  her 
chance  of  being  burnt.  So  long  as  the  Government  pro¬ 
fessed  confidence  in  the  result  of  the  elections,  and  did  no¬ 
thing  which  openly  controverted  its  professions,  there  was 
a  chance,  however  remote  it  might  be,  that  this  hopeful 
line  might  prove  infectious.  So  soon  as  it  was  known 
that  the  Cabinet  were  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  force 
or  cajole  the  nation  into  doing  what,  on  their  showing,  it 
ought  to  have  been  eager  to  do,  it  was  plain  that  the 
Government  themselves  had  discovered  that  public  opinion 
was  against  them.  The  Duke  Decazes  is  likely  to  have  all 
the  opportunities  that  retirement  and  leisure  can  give  for 
laying  these  facts  to  heart. 


FOREIGN  CATTLE  IN  ENGLISH  PORTS. 

rpHE  Foreign  Cattle  Order  will  not  remove  the  fears 
1  •  ™l,Ch/er01  legitimately  aroused  by  the  changes 
winch  the  Animals  Diseases  Act  underwent  in  its  passage 
through  Parliament.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  very  stringent 
order,  so  stringent  indeed  that  if  it  should  even  coincide 
with  a  rise  in  the  price  of  meat,  much  more  if  such  a  rise 
should  colourably  be  traced  to  it,  the  demand  for  its 
modification  would  probably  be  very  hard  to  resist.  Yet 
m  spite  of  all  this  stringency,  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  any  number  of  herds  of  diseased  cattle  may  not  be 
driven  through  it  The  first  part  of  the  Order  absolutely 
prohibits  the  landing  in  Great  Britain  of  any  animals 
brought  from  Italy  or  from  any  country  in  Eastern 
Europe,  except  apparently  Servia.  The  fourth  part  allows 
animals  to  be  landed,  at  any  one  of  seventeen  specified 
ports,  from  North  America,  Spain  and  Portugal,  .and 
Scandinavia.  The  remaining  countries  hold  an  intermediate 
position.  Cattle  coming  from  France,  Germany,  Holland, 
elgium,  and  apparently  Servia,  can  only  be  landed  at 
one  of  six  named  ports,  and  must  in  every  case  be 
slaughtered  at  the  port  within  ten  days  from  their 
landing.  Supposing  that  it  is  the  interest  of  a  consignor 
of  cattle  from  Russia  or  Italy  to  avail  himself  of  the 
larger  freedom  allowed  to  cattle  exported  from  Germany 
01  I  ranee,  what  is  to  prevent  him  from  sending  his  beasts 
across  the  frontier,  and  embarking  them  at  a  German  or 
French  port,  instead  of  at  a  port  of  his  own  country  ?  The 
practical  difficulties  of  doing  this  may  of  course  be  so  great 
as  to  amount  to  prohibition  ;  but  in  the  frontier  provinces, 
at  all  events,  it  does  not  se.em  that  they  need  be  so! 
The  boundary  line  between  Russia  and  Germany  is  easily 
crossed,  and  if  there  is  anything  in  the  Customs  re¬ 
gulations  of  the  two  countries  which  would  make  the 
transit  profitless,  it  will  probably  not  be  difficult  for 
the  two  Governments  to  devise  some  modification  which 
shall  enable  Russian  dealers  to  evade  the  English  pro¬ 
hibition  without  inflicting  any  injury  on  the  German 
exchequer.  It  may  be  said  that  the  additional  time 
which  this  transfer  will  require  will  ensure  a  sufficient 
interval  for  disease  to  manifest  itself.  This  consolation, 
however,  seems  to  indicate  a  greater  degree  of  certainty 
with  regard  to  the  symptoms  of  the  several  diseases  con¬ 
templated  by  the  Act  than  the  authorities  can  claim  to 
have  arrived  at. .  If  quarantine  is  really  an  efficient  pre¬ 
caution,  why  is  it  so  sparingly  resorted  to  in  the  order  ? 
The  only  animals  to  which  it  may  be  applied  are  those 
intended  for  exhibition,  acclimatization,  or  domestication  ; 
and  even  these  are  to  be  landed  only  at  Southampton, 
and  they  are  to  be  detained  there  “  for  such  period  as 
the  Privy  Council  in  each  case,  according  to  the  circum- 
“  stances,  direct.”  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  Privy 
Council  do  not  know  enough  about  the  period  of  incuba¬ 
tion  to  lay  down  any  general  rule  with  respect  to  the  time 
for  which  animals  landed  for  special  purposes  are  to  be  de¬ 
tained  at  Southampton  ;  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  they  can 
feel  any  greater  certainty  about  Russian  or  Austrian  cattle 
transferred  to  Germany,  or  Italian  cattle  transferred  to 
France,  for  the  purpose  of  exportation  to  Great  Britain. 
They  appear,  however,  to  have  more  faith  in  the  undesigned 
quarantine  imposed  by  the  delays  of  transit  than  upon  any 
designed  quarantine  which  they  can  prescribe  without 
considering  the  special  circumstances  of  each  case. 


There  is  a  curious  inconsistency,  again,  between  the 
power  which  the  Privy  Council  reserve  to  themselves  of 
pronouncing  on  each  particular  case  when  an  animal  is 
landed  at  Southampton  for  special  purposes,  and  the  com¬ 
parative  freedom  from  restraint  enjoyed  by  animals  landed 
under  Part  IV .  In  the  latter  case  animals  may  be  removed 
from  the  port  of  landing  if  an  Inspector  certifies  that  they 
are  free  from  disease.  No  quarantine  is  then  imposed  ; 
they  “  cease  to  be  deemed  foreign  animals,”  and  enter  at 
once  upon  that  heritage  of  woe  which  belongs  to  a  free-born 
British  beast.  The  effect  of  these  two  rules,  therefore,  is 
that,  if  an  owner  of  cattle  in  North  America,  Spain, 
Portugal,  or  Scandinavia,  wished  to  land  cattle  in  Great 
Britain  avowedly  for  exhibition,  acclimatization,  or  do¬ 
mestication,  he  would  have  no  choice  but  to  take  them  to 
Southampton,  and  to  keep  them  there  for  such  time  as  the 
Privy  Council  might  direct.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  keeps 
to  himself  the  fact  that  he  intends  them  for  one  of  these 
purposes,  he  may  land  the  animals  at  any  one  of  seventeen 
ports,  and  take  them  inland  as  soon  as  the  Inspector  has 
pronounced  them  free  from  disease.  Why,  if  animals 
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landed  at  Southampton  for  a  purpose  which  may  involve 
their  mixing  with  other  cattle  must  be  detained,  no 
matter  what  an  Inspector  may  say  about  them,  should  it 
be  safe  to  let  animals  coming  from  the  same  country,  and 
intended  for  a  purpose  which  may  equally  involve  their 
mixing  with  other  cattle,  be  allowed  to  leave  the  port  of 
landing  on  an  Inspector’s  mere  word  ?  If  inspection  is 
a  sufficient  safeguard  in  the  one  case,  it  ought  equally  to 
be  so  in  the  other.  Nor  is  it  at  all  clear  that  there  is  any 
better  reason  for  excepting  Scandinavia  or  Spain  from  the 
prohibitions  which  apply  to  Germany  or  France  than  the 
superiority  of  the  bill  of  health  which  they  present  at 
this  moment,  or  of  the  means  enjoyed  by  their  Govern¬ 
ments  of  keeping  disease  out  of  the  country.  As  regards 
the  first  security,  it  is  obvious  that  it  need  not  be  per¬ 
manent,  and  that,  if  disease  should  appear  there,  and  be 
transmitted  thence  to  Great  Britain  before  the  Privy 
Council  has  time  to  remove  the  offending  country  out  of 
Part  IV.,  the  work  of  years  may  be  undone  in  a  day,  and 
diseases  which  had  been  thought  to  be  stamped  out  be 
found  in  full  possession  of  the  field.  As  regards  the  second 
security,  it  would  be  well,  at  all  events  in  the  case  of  Spain, 
to  have  some  assurance  as  to  the  ability  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  not  only  to  frame  efficient  regulations,  but  also  to 
enforce  them. 

It  has  been  frequently  asserted  by  those  who  wish  to  see 
the  law  made  more  stringent,  that  a  system  which  makes 
distinctions  between  one  country  and  another,  and  more¬ 
over  is  liable  to  constant  changes  at  short  notice,  will 
give  more  real  inconvenience  to  cattle-traders  than  a 
more  stringent  system  which  is  uniform  and  permanent. 
Trade  can  accommodate  itself  to  almost  any  conditions, 
provided  that  they  are  known  beforehand,  and  that  they  are 
certain  to  last  long  enough  to  make  it  worth  while  to  con¬ 
form  to  them.  The  law  as  applied  in  this  Order  will  fulfil 
neither  of  these  requirements.  A  dealer  consigning  cattle 
to  one  of  the  ports  named  in  Part  IV.  will  never  be 
certain  that  before  the  vessel  arrives  an  order  will 
not  have  been  received  from  the  Privy  Council  placing 
the  country  from  which  the  cattle  come  under 
Part  II,  or  even  under  Part  I.  In  the  latter  case  the 
cattle  will  have  to.be  taken  back  again  or  landed  in  some 
country,  if  any  such  there  be,  where  an  easier  system  is 
in  force.  In  the  former  case  they  may  have  to  be  taken 
to  a  port  to  Avhich  they  have  not  been  consigned,  and 
slaughtered  at  the  port  of  landing,  instead  of  being  taken 
inland.  Thus,  if  a  cargo  of  cattle  from  Germany  were 
consigned  to  Bristol  for  sale  to  dealers  in  Gloucestershire, 
the  effect  of  a  sudden  order  placing  Germany  in  the  list  of 
countries  to  which  compulsory  slaughter  is  applicable 
would  be  to  necessitate  the  landing  and  slaughter  of  the 
cattle  at  Plymouth  or  London — a  change  which  would  not 
tend  to  make  the  transaction  with  the  Gloucestershire 
dealers  either  easier  or  more  profitable.  If  it  is  said 
that  no  variation  in  the  Order  would  ever  be  made  with 
this  suddenness,  and  that  all  ships  actually  afloat  would 
be  allowed  to  discharge  their  cargoes  at  the  port  to 
which  they  were  consigned,  the  security  against  disease 
which  the  Government  have  admitted  to  be  needful 
will  be  proportionately  lessened.  If  reasonable  notice 
has  to  be  given  before  importation  from  a  country  in 
which  cattle  disease  has  newly  appeared  can  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  additional  restrictions,  the  market  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  flooded  with  cattle  which  their  owners  are 
anxious  to  send  over  under  the  easier  conditions  which 
have  hitherto  been  in  force.  Arrangements  of  this  fluctu¬ 
ating  kind  seem  excellently  adapted  to  delay  the  adoption 
of  any  radical  change  in  the  distribution  of  meat.  The 
trade  in  cattle  which  are  allowed  to  leave  the  port  of  land¬ 
ing  alive  is  one  thing,  the  trade  in  cattle  which  must  be 
slaughtered  at  the  port  of  landing  is  another.  The  effect 
of  the  Foreign  Cattle  Order — representing  quite  accurately 
the  apparent  object  of  the  Act  in  pursuance  of  which  it  is 
issued — will  be  to  discourage  the  adaptation  of  trade 
machinery  to  either  one  or  the  other. 


AUTOGRAPHS. 

f  jPIIE  passion  of  the  collector  is  not  one  which  can  he  required 
-A-  to  give  an  account  of  itself.  The  collector  is  horn,  not  made, 
and  goes  through  certain  regular  stages  of  evolution  from  child¬ 
hood  to  old  age.  He  probably  begins  with  birds’  eggs,  which  can 
be  got  for  nothing  in  the  country,  and  the  collection  ofwhichisnot 
unaccompanied  with  some  of  the  pleasures  of  the  chase.  Butter¬ 
flies  are  his  next  game,  and  he  scours  the  heaths  with  something 


like  a  gauze  landing-net  in  his  hand.  When  he  goes  to  school  he 
probably  takes  to  coins,  preferring  those  of  the  Chinese  Empire, 
which  are  cheap,  bizarre,  and  have  a  square  hole  in  the  middle. 
It  is  amusing  to  see  archaeological  Christ’s  Hospital  boys  among 
the  medals  in  the  British  Museum,  comparing  their  bronze  treasures 
with  the  eiligies  of  Emperoi'3.  After  the  taste  for  coins,  or 
perhaps  before  it,  comes  the  taste  for  postage-stamps — an  entirely 
mysterious  craze,  for  postage-stamps  are  neither  rare,  beautiful, 
nor  historically  interesting.  When  he  is  tired  of  postage-stamps, 
the  young  collector  gets  rid  of  his  assortment  at  a  prodigious 
sacrifice,  and  goes  in  for  autographs.  Not  long  ago  the  auto¬ 
graphic  fever  raged  like  a  fire  in  a  great  public  school.  The  boys, 
with  their  usual  frankness,  wrote,  not  only  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  but 
to  all  the  great  men  of  the  earth,  to  express  a  consuming  admi¬ 
ration  of  their  genius,  and  to  beg  for  a  scrap  of  writing.  What 
public  man  would  not  be  flattered  by  such  unaffected  praise  ? 
Autographs  became  a  drug  in  the  market,  and,  the  cricket  season 
happily  drawing  near,  the  furore  was  forgotten,  and  the  signatures 
of  the  great  and  wise  were  lost. 

Autographs,  after  all,  are  more  interesting  than  postage- 
stamps.  Whether  there  is  character  in  handwriting  or  not,  it  is 
easy  for  the  collector  to  fancy  he  can  trace  it  there.  The 
yellow  pieces  of  paper,  the  faded  lines,  seem  to  place  you 
mystically  en  rapport  with  the  people  whom  you  have  not  seen 
and  can  never  see,  but  who  have  moved  you  and  moulded  you 
more  than  the  living  men  and  women  of  to-day.  The  letters  of 
the  dead,  too,  however  slight,  have  more  of  their  personality  than 
the  original  MSS.  of  their  books  retain.  Mr.  Ruskin  exhibited 
lately  some  volumes  of  Scott’s  novels  in  the  author’s  own  hand¬ 
writing  ;  hut  the  handwriting  in  these  was,  as  it  were,  of  a 
business  sort.  The  lines  ran  on  smoothly,  as  they  were  written 
swiftly,  and  were  not  so  interesting  as  the  chance  notes  which 
save  some  five  minutes  of  a  great  man's  time,  and  make  the 
forgotteu  moments  live  afresh  in  our  fancy.  Collectors  of  auto¬ 
graphs  might  say  all  this  and  a  great  deal  more  in  defence  of  their 
fancy;  but  to  them  their  crotchet,  like  most  other  crotchets,  is 
an  end  in  itself.  A  man  does  not  gather  rare  books  in  the  inte¬ 
rest  of  literature  and  of  the  future,  any  more  than  he  keeps  racers 
to  maintain  the  breed  of  horses.  In  each  instance  the  love  of  posses¬ 
sion  is  the  motive,  and  the  other  results  follow  accidentally.  Thus 
the  collector  of  autographs  values  his  specimens,  not  because  they 
put  him  in  connexion,  in  a  sort  of  way,  with  his  favourite  poets, 
kings,  or  statesmen,  but  because  they  are  more  or  less  rare,  and  in 
good  condition,  clean,  and  uncut.  Pixerecourt,  the  popular  play¬ 
wright,  collected  autographs,  among  other  things,  and  possessed 
one  of  Marie  Antoinette,  written  on  the  eve  of  her  execution.  To 
his  horror,  Pixerecourt  once  saw  this  very  treasure  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  catalogue  of  an  approaching  sale.  The  description 
applied  so  well  to  his  own  specimen  that  he  rushed  to  his  cabinet,  to 
see  whether  his  treasure  had  not  been  stolen.  It  was  safe,  and 
Pixerecourt  went  with  a  lighter  heart  to  the  auction-room,  where 
he  succeeded  in  purchasing  the  autograph  of  Marie  Antoinette. 
He  took  it  home,  locked  his  door,  and  compared  the  two  manu¬ 
scripts,  on  one  of  which  the  tears  of  a  Queen  had  fallen.  Alas, 
the  tears  of  a  Queen  had  left  traces  on  both !  The  two  letters 
were  absolutely  identical.  Pixerdcourt  soon  decided  on  his 
course  of  action.  He  shut  his  eyes,  seized  both  letters  in  bis 
hands,  shuffled  them  half-a-dozen  times,  and  threw  that  which 
came  uppermost  into  the  fire.  He  then  flattered  himself  that 
he  possessed  an  article  which,  whether  genuine  or  not,  was 
certainly  unique.  It  is  sufficiently  clear  that  there  must  have 
been  a  manufacturer  of  Marie  Antoinette’s  letters— a  person  at 
least  as  skilled  as  Vivian  Grey  in  this  posthumous  forgery — 
and  that  dozens  of  her  tear-stained  epistles  may  be  making  col¬ 
lectors  happy  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  modern  famed  or  notorious  person  who  wishes  his  notes  to- 
rule  high  in  the  market  should  write  very  few  of  them.  He  will 
do  well  to  keep  a  secretary  and  an  amanuensis.  It  is  quite  plain 
that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  autographs  will  not  begin  to  be  worth  quoting 
till  a  century  or  two  have  passed,  and  his  signatures,  letters,  and 
post-cards  have  become  comparatively  rare.  Time  and  the  waste- 
paper  basket  make  wonderfully  quick  work,  and  in  the  ve.ir  2078  Mr. 
Gladstone's  autographs  may  be  as  rare  as  Shelley’s  are  now.  Of  all 
great  men,  next  to  Shakspeare,  Moliere  has  left  the  least  numerous 
examples  of  his  fine  bold  hand.  The  longest  is  but  three  lines  long, 
and  contains  some  very  queer  specimens  of  the  poet’s  spelling. 
It  is  a  legal  act  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a  considerable  sum 
of  money.  Men  of  letters  are  obliged  to  write  so  much  in  the 
exercise  of  their  profession  that  one  might  expect  them  to  detest 
the  scribbling  of  private  letters  and  notes.  Yet  men  of  letters 
have  left  enormous  masses  of  such  scraps,  from  the  time  of 
that  insatiate  scribbler  Cicero  to  that  of  Byron  and  Balzac. 
Genius  seems  never  to  find  enough  outlets,  safety-valves,  modes  of 
expression.  Between  speeches,  essays,  philosophical  treatises,  and 
terribly  bad  verse  Cicero  might  have  discharged  his  soul  of  all  ho 
had  to  say.  Yet  no  one  was  a  more  energetic  letter-writer. 
Byron,  too,  was  always  relieving  his  mind  in  song,  yet  it 
ever  demanded  more  relief.  He  could  not  unpack  all  his  heart 
even  in  Manfred,  Childe  Harold,  and  Bon  Juan.  The  passion  of 
writing  compelled  him  to  cover  endless  reams  of  paper  with  letters 
to  Moore,  Murray,  and  the  rest  of  his  friends  or  allies.  When 
Balzac  was  working  fourteen  hours  a  day,  he  was  keeping  up  a 
vast,  voluminous  correspondence  with  who  knows  how  many 
ladies,  in  how  many  lands.  Mine,  de  Surville’s  two  stout  volumes 
do  not  represent  a  tithe  of  his  industry  in  note-writing.  Thus  the 
genius  of  Balzac  does  not  make  his  autograph  sell  well ;  it  is  not 
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valued  at  more  than  a  poor  three  francs.  Charles  Nodier,  too, 
and  Ilenri  Miirger  wrote  so  many  sad  notes  about  money  that  the 
letters  in  which  they  grimace  at  poverty  are  estimated  at  a  very 
low  sum  by  the  amateur.  Men  of  letters  scribbled  longer  epistles, 
no  doubt,  in  days  before  the  penny-post,  but  now  they  exceed 
in  number.  Brief  notes  and  post-cards  are  to  long  letters  as 
cigarettes  to  cigars.  A  man  gets  through  any  quantity  of  them 
without  thinking  about  what  he  is  doing.  Thus  three  francs  in 
French  sales,  or  half-a-crown  in  English  dealings,  will  long  repre¬ 
sent  the  market  value  of  a  great  poet,  novelist,  actor,  or  divine. 

Among  the  multitudinous  “  specialist  ”  periodicals  of  France  is 
one  which  calls  itself  Revue  des  Autograplies,  but  might  more  cor¬ 
rectly  be  styled  a  price-list.  In  this  catalogue  great  men  are 
alphabetically  arranged,  beginning  with  Adam  (who  is  not  our 
first  parent,  but  an  “illustrious  composer”)  and  ending  with 
Zaccone.  Their  autographs  are  appraised,  and  the  system  by 
which  collectors  estimate  the  illustrious  dead  and  renowned  living 
is  revealed.  For  two  francs  you  can  make  vour  choice  among 
the  epistles  of  Guizot,  Henri  Martin,  Sainte-Beuve,  and  Scribe. 
Eugene  Sue,  Alphonse  Karr,  and  Pauline  Viardot  also  attain  to 
the  rank  of  two  francs  for  each  epistle.  Dumas  pere  is  valued  at 
no  more  than  a  tenpenuy  nail,  and  many  members  of  the  Academy 
share  his  lowly  place.  A  note  of  Voltaire  to  Mine,  du  Chastelet 
seems  cheap  at  fifteen  francs.  “  If  he  had  not  a  cold  he  would 
be  at  the  pillow  of  his  dear  and  suffering  angel.  He  is  proud  of 
suffering  from  the  same  malady  as  his  angel.”  A  letter  of  William 
Windham  “  a  un  Lord  ”  is  priced  at  four  francs ;  but  Mr. 
Thackeray's  autograph  is  “  rare,”  and  is  more  highly  valued  than 
that  of  Voltaire.  Surely  that  is  something  like  fame !  Mr. 
Thackeray’s  letter  was  written,  it  seems,  to  Philarete  Chasles.  Car¬ 
dinal  Richelieu’s  signature,  countersigned  by  Louis  XIII.,  is  exactly 
on  a  level  in  value  with  the  note  of  the  English  novelist.  Itouget 
de  Lisle,  the  author  of  the  “  Marseillaise,”  is  tolerably  steady,  and  the 
author  of  Obermunn  is  “firm,  but  quiet,”  like  “grey  shirtings,” 
whatever  they  may  be.  One  is  curious  to  know  what  the  morbid 
and  melancholy  Sdnancour  found  to  say  a  une  demoiselle.  John 
Sobieski  is  not  quoted  very  highly,  and  the  Abbo  Sidyes  is 
scarcely  more  valued  than  the  most  ordinary  literary  man.  In 
this  list  or  roll-call  of  fame,  this  price  current  of  the  great,  Mazzini 
takes  a  lower  place  than  Lady  Morgan,  and  Piron  lords  it  over 
great  kings  and  conquerors.  “  Mr/”  Longfellow's  letter  about 
Hiawatha  is  almost  as  highly  esteemed  as  the  most  superb  signa¬ 
ture  of  Francis  I.,  and  Goethe  is  on  a  level  with  the  Countess 
Guiccioli  and  with  Grisi.  Lord  Elgin,  “  who  carried  oft'  to 
London,”  we  are  informed,  “  the  marbles  of  the  Parthenon,”  is 
estimated  at  the  same  rate  as  Fanny  Elssler  and  Ernest 
Feydeau.  Marie-Joseph  Chenier  and  Charles  XVI.  find 
their  poetical  and  royal  sign  manuals  valued  at  the 
not  exorbitant  ransom  of  ten  francs  apiece.  The  collec¬ 
tion  is  like  a  great  historical  album,  in  which  the  famous 
persons  of  the  last  three  hundred  years  have  written  their  names 
and  scribbled  the  sentiment  of  the  moment.  An  album  of  that 
sort  may  have  been  a  dread  and  torment  to  the  friends  of  the 
owner,  but  in  a  generation  or  two  it  becomes  not  uninteresting. 
Autographs  bring  the  people  of  the  past  and  present  together 
almost  as  closely  as  portraits  do,  or,  in  their  way,  they  supplement 
the  power  which  portraits  have  to  abolish  time  and  bring  distant 
generations  lace  to  face.  Thus  the  collector  is  not  without  his  ' 
usefulness,  though  his  mode  of  “  reckoning  up  ”  and  pricing  the 
great  is  often  eccentric  and  unintelligible. 


HADRIAN  AND  THE  EARLY  CHRISTIANS. 

AX  article  on  “  the  Emperor  Hadrian  and  Christianity,”  from 
the  pen  of  M.  Renan,  appears  in  the  current  number  of  the 
North  American  Review,  which  suggests  some  interesting  questions, 
though  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  deal  very  fully  with  them.  That  j 
Hadrian  has  usually  been  reckoned  by  Christian  writers  atnoDg 
“  the  good  Emperors  ”  was  of  course  notorious.  But  it  seems  tha^ 
a  notion  has  prevailed  in  some  quarters  that  he  was  not  only  “  an 
earnest  man  endowed  with  rare  virtues,  who  devoted  the  best  and  I 
finest  part  of  his  life  to  mankind,”  but  was  at  least  more  than  half  | 
a  convert  to  Christianity  himself.  The  two  main  grounds  for  this 
belief,  so  far  as  appears,  are,  first  that  he  caused  certain  temples  to  i 
be  erected  in  which  no  images  were  placed,  and  which — in  the 
absence  of  any  inscription,  dedication,  or  known  object— he 
wa3  not  unreasonably  supposed  to  have  intended  for  Christian 
churches;  and  secondly,  that  a  policy  of  toleration  was  con¬ 
sistently  pursued  during  his  reign.  Of  these  two  facts  there  can  be 
no  doubt ;  the  question  is  how  they  are  to  be  explained.  And  it 
will  perhaps  be  found  that  the  same  explanation,  based  on  an 
estimate  of  the  Emperor's  character  and  tone  of  mind,  will  suffi¬ 
ciently  account  for  both  alike  without  having  recourse  to  what, 
without  some  better  evidence  to  support  it,  would  be,  to  say  the 
least,  a  somewhat  violent  hypothesis.  When  indeed  we  are  told 
that  “  even  Hadrian’s  relations  with  Antinous  became  a  theme  for 
Christian  apology,”  it  is  difficult  to  restrain  a  smile.  “  Such  a 
monstrous  act,”  adds  the  writer,  “  seemed  to  be  the  culminating 
point  ot  the  reign  of  Satan.  This  last  demon  (does  he  mean  Satan 
or  Antinous  ?)  of  whom  every  one  had  heard  was  employed  to 
overthrow  the  other  gods,  which  were  more  ancient  and  less  easy 
to  reach.”  Certainly,  whatever  version  of  the  story  of  the  death' 
of  Antinous  be  accepted — whether  it  was  an  act  of  heroic  self- 
sacrifice  or  a  selfish  immolation — the  subsequent  deification 


and  cult  of  the  departed  favourite  is  sufficiently  startling  nor 
would  it  have  appeared  at  all  more  tolerable  to  the  early  Christians 
from  the  fact  of  its  having  bequeathed  to  us  one  of  the  most  per¬ 
fect  models  of  ancient  sculpture.  Emperors  and  their  relations 
wives,  and  favourites  had  often,  it  is  true,  been  deified  before! 
Gaius assigned  these  posthumous  honours  to  his  sister,  Claudius  to 
his  grandmother,  Nero  to  his  father  and  his  wife  Popprea,  Vitellius 
worshipped  Narcissus  and  Pallas,  favourite  freedmen  of  his  uncle. 
I»ut  Antinous  obtained  a  far  higher  and  more  permanent  place 
among,  the  gods  than  any  previous  subject  of  imperial  apotheosis. 
The  city  of  Antinoe  or  Antinopolis  was  built  over  the  spot  where 
ho  died ;  temples  were  erected  and  games  celebrated  in  his  honour 
at  Mantmea  and  elsewhere  ;  he  had  prophets,  priests,  and  oracles 
all  over  the  Empire  ;  coins  bearing  his  likeuess  are  still  found  in 
Greece,  Syria,  Asia,  and  Egypt ;  and  astrologers  were  not  lor.o-  in 
discovering  a  new  constellation  which  represented  his  glorified  spirit. 
What  is  still  stranger,  this  worship  was  so  far  from  ending  with 
Hadrian’s  reign  that  it  lasted  for  centuries  afterwards,  especially  in 
Egy  pt,  where  the  new  deity  continued  to  work  miracles  which  both 
Christian  and  Pagan  writers  have  noticed.  Christians  might  con¬ 
ceivably  enough  regard  this  abnormal  development  of  polytheism 
as  providentially  designed  for  a  reduct. io  ad  absurdum  of  the  whole 
system,  and  this  is  distinctly  implied  in  a  passage  of  the  Eighth 
Book  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles ;  but  they  ‘could  hardly  attribute 
any  such  intention  to  its  author,  and  it  must  have  been  with  im¬ 
portant  reservations  that  they  spoke  of  him  as  an  earnest  and 
virtuous  man. 

The  fact  remains  that  Hadrian  discountenanced  persecution  of 
the  Christians.  But  persecution  in  those  days,  to  use  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  a  recent  writer  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  was  “  tribal  ”  or 
political  rather  than  theological.  Its  motive  was  superstitious 
among  the  vulgar,  prudential  among  their  rulers.  There  was  little 
real  belief  in  the  gods  of  Olympus  surviving  in  either  class,  but 
the  populace  were  shocked  at  the  open  defiance  of  the  established 
worship  which  was  so  inextricably  mixed  up  with  all  the  main 
incidents  of  civil  and  social  life,  and  the  magistrates  suspected 
the  loyalty  of  men  who  deliberately  disobeyed  the  law.  To  both 
a*ike  there  was  something  “  uncanny”  about  such  stubborn  and 
exceptional  perversity.  Hadrian,  who  was  of  a  speculative  and 
intellectual  cast  ol  mind,  felt  probably  little  svmpathy  with  these 
sentiments  or  fears.  He  took  indeed  an  exceedingly  practical  view 
of  the  interests  of  the  Empire,  as  was  shown  in  one  of  his  first 
acts,  when  he  withdrew  the  Roman  garrison  from  Mesopotamia, 
Armenia,  and  Assyria,  and  once  more  made  the  Euphrates  the 
boundary  of  the  Roman  world.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the 
Empire  flourished  under  his  sagacious  rule.  His  vast  and  active 
genius,  as  Gibbon  says,  embraced  at  once  the  most  enlarged  views 
and  the  minutest  details.  But  it  is  equally  true,  as  the  same 
writer  proceeds  to  observe,  that  the  ruling  passions  of  his  soul 
were  curiosity  and  vanity.  Ilis  curiosity  may  not  improbably 
have  led  him  to  inquire  about  the  Christian  as  well  as  about 
other  forms  of  contemporary  belief,  but  if  his  letter  to 
feervianus  is  genuine  in  which  Christianity  is  studiously  con¬ 
founded — whether  from  ignorance  or,  as  Milman  thinks,  sarcasm 
— with  the  worship  of  Serapis,  the  result  .of  these  inquiries 
cannot  have  produced  any  very  deep  effect  on  his  mind.  How¬ 
ever,  he  issued  a  rescript  to  the  proconsul  of  Asia  forbidding 
Christians  to  be  punished  in  deference  to  popular  outcry,  with¬ 
out  a  formal  trial  and  conviction  of  some  legal  offence,  and 
ordering  tho  punishment  of  all  false  accusers.  And  as  a  matter 
ot  fact  the  Christians  were  unmolested  during  his  reign  by 
the  Government,  though  they  suffered  horrible  tortures  at  the 
hands  of  the  Jewish  insurgents,  which  may  have  helped  to 
open  the  eyes  of  their  Roman  masters  to  the  distinction  between 
rival  religionists  whom  they  had  been  accustomed  loosely  to  iden¬ 
tify  as  members  of  the  same  sect.  At  all  events,  when  Hadrian 
rebuilt  Jerusalem  under  the  name  of  Colonia  /Elia  Capitolina, 
Christians  Hocked  into  the  new  city,  which  the  Jews  are  said  to 
have  been  forbidden  to  enter,  and  certainly  did  not  approach  ;  per¬ 
haps  the  dedication  of  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus  on  the  site 
of  their  own  ancient  temple  would  alone  have  proved  a  sufficient  de¬ 
terrent  to  them.  But  it  was  neither  on  Jerusalem  nor  on  Rome  but 
on  Athens  that  the  affections  of  the  philosophic  and  cultivated 
Emperor  were  concentrated.  He  spent  a  winter  there  enjoying  to 
the  utmost  the  strenua  inertia  of  learned  dilettantism,  disputing, 
conversing,  legislating,  building,  and  endeavouring  to  reproduce  a 
kind  of  shadowy  “Panhellenism  ”on  the  old  historic  site.  lie  founded 
innumerable  philosophical  chairs;  he  fused  the  laws  of  Draco  and 
Solon  into  a  new  Athenian  constitution ;  he  completed  the  un¬ 
finished  Temple  of  J upiter  Olympius  and  rebuilt  the  city,  one 
quarter  of  which  received  the  name  of  Iladrianopolis  ;  he  chose 
to  be  initiated  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries ;  and  he  solemnly 
assumed  the  ancient  titles  of  “archon”  and  “agonothetes.”  At 
Athens  he  was  regarded  as  not  only  philosophical  but  very  religious 
— somewhat  in  the  sense  in  which  St.  Paul  applied  the  term  to  the 
Athenians  of  a  former  day — and  the  spirit  of  discussion  which 
his  tastes  led  him  to  foster  did  undoubtedly  give  rise  to  a  new 
development  of  Christian  literature,  though  it  cannot  plausibly 
be  maintained  to  have  inspired  him  with  any  Christian  belief. 
Ilis  mind  was  in  fact  essentially  sceptical,  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  word  ;  he  neither  accepted  nor  denied  any  religion  or  philo¬ 
sophy,  but  balanced  one  impartially  against  another,  or  rather 
played  with-eaeh  in  turn.  The  very  levity  of  his  dying  apos¬ 
trophe  to  his  “  animula,  vagida,  blandula  ”  marks  the  character 
of  the  man  as  truly  as  the  savage  blasphemy  of  his  last  recorded 
words  marks  the  very  different  spirit  of  the  Emperor  Julian  two 
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centuries  later.  M.  St.  Croix  says  of  him  : — “  11  parut  eonstam- 
ment  livrd  a  cette  incertitude  d’opinions,  fruit  de  la  bizarrerie  de 
son  caractere,  et  d’un  savoir  superficiel  ou  mal  digere.” 

We  have  said  that  Hadrian’s  policy  gave  occasion  to  a  novel 
species  of  Christian  literature.  Christianity  had  already  borne 
fruit  at  Athens  as  at  Rome  ;  but  the  secular  contrast  of  the  two 
great  centres  of  ancient  Pagan  civilization  was  reproduced 
in  their  relations  to  the  Church.  None  of  the  early  Popes 
were  men  of  any  intellectual  or  literary  distinction ;  the 
very  names  of  many  of  them  are  still  open  to  dispute.  But  from 
a  very  early  period  something  of  the  old  imperial  instinct  seems 
to  have  taken  possession  of  them,  and  whereas  Eastern  theologians 
and  prelates  were  exercised  on  the  subtlest  questions  of  the  divine 
nature  and  attributes,  the  first  official  utterance  of  a  Roman 
Pontiff — towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century — enjoins  the 
observance  of  clerical  celibacy.  It  was  the  speciality  of  Athens, 
as  M.  Renan  words  it,  to  produce  “  individual  Christian  thinkers,” 
and  among  these  thinkers  were  found  the  first  “  Apologists.”  The- 
“  philosophers  ”  who  from  time  to  time  embraced  the  Gospel  did 
not  feel  it  necessary  to  abandon  their  title  or  the  peculiar  dress 
which  was  its  outward  symbol ;  being  writers  and  orators  by  pro¬ 
fession  they  naturally  became  the  doctors,  disputants,  and  advo¬ 
cates  of  their  adopted  faith.  Hitherto  Christianity  had  never 
been  put  on  its  defence,  argumentatively  that  is.  Its  strongest 
and  only  available  arguments  had  been  written  in  the  blood  of 
martyrs.  Even  had  the  advocates  been  prepared,  there  was  no 
one  ready  to  listen  to  them.  No  previous  Emperor  had  chal¬ 
lenged  such  explanations  or  would  have  deigned  to  read 
them,  and  Christianos  ad  leones  was  an  attack  that  did 
not  admit  of  controversial  rejoinder.  But  Hadrian’s  inquisitive 
temper  and  known  love  of  free  discussion  invited  overtures  which 
till  then  would  have  been  scornfully  ignored ;  his  very  vanity 
was  flattered  by  an  appeal  to  bis  superior  discernment.  To  him 
accordingly  was  addressed  the  first  Apology  on  record  by  one 
Quadratus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  the  Apostles.  It 
is  lost  unfortunately,  but  we  know  that  at  the  time  it  was  highly 
esteemed  ;  the  author  is  reported  to  have  refuted  the  calumnies  of 
“  evil  men  ”  against  the  Christians,  and  to  have  dwelt  on  the  mira¬ 
cles  of  our  Lord,  insisting  that  men  whom  He  had  healed  or  raised 
from  the  dead  were  still  alive.  The  Emperor  had  probably  heard 
of  these  miracles  already  from  his  secretary,  Phlegon,  who  was 
familiar  with  the  subject.  Another  convert  philosopher,  Aristides, 
also  presented  an  Apology  to  Hadrian,  of  which  we  only  know  that  it 
was  not  less  admired  than  that  of  Quadratus.  That  these  writings 
made  some  impression  on  his  mind  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt. 
They  must  at  least  have  confirmed  his  conviction  of  the  perfect 
harmlessness  of  the  new  religion,  and  there  is  some  evidence  of 
his  having  shown  signs  of  genuine  respect  for  it.  He  ordered,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  erection  of  a  number  of  temples  or  basilicas  ,  which 
were  never  dedicated  and  the  precise  destination  of  which  is  not 
distinctly  known.  When  in  the  next  century  Alexander  Severus  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  to  build  a  temple  to  Christ,  the  Christians  asserted, 
not  without  plausibility,  that  Hadrian  had  entertained  a  similar 
design,  and  had  only  at  last  abandoned  it  on  account  of  the  re¬ 
sponse  of  the  oracles  that,  if  such  a  temple  was  built, all  the  others 
would  be  deserted,  and  the  world  would  become  Christian. 
They  pointed  in  proof  of  this  to  the  singular  omission  of  placing  any 
images  in  these  temples,  and  the  alleged  ground  of  Hadrian’s  pausing- 
in  his  design  is  quite  in  accord  with  all  we  know  of  his  character. 
Several  of  these  Hadriana  were  in  fact  turned  into  Christian 
churches  after  the  conversion  of  the  Empire.  Still  all  this  in  no 
way  proves  that  Hadrian  ever  meditated  becoming  a  Christian,  but 
only  that  he  was  disposed,  like  Sevjrus,  to  provide  a  niche  for 
the  Founder  of  Christianity  in  his  comprehensive  pantheon. 


ALCOHOL  AND  THE  DOCTORS. 

OOME  very  eminent  medical  men  have  recently  laid  before  the 
public  in  a  popular  form  their  views  respecting  the  effects  of 
alcohol  on  the  system.  Sir  William  Gull,  Sir  James  Paget,  Dr. 
Murchison,  Dr.  Wilkes,  and  others  have  contributed  to  the  Con¬ 
temporary  Revieiv,  for  last  month  and  for  the  present  month,  short 
articles  in  which  this  very  important  subject  is  treated  ;  and  cer¬ 
tainly  some  gratitude  is  due  to  these  distinguished  physicians  for 
thus  stating,  in  a  manner  intelligible  to  those  who  have  had  no 
scientific  training,  conclusions  which  are  based  on  a  profound  know¬ 
ledge  of  physiology  and  on  long  and  varied  experience.  Questions 
relating  to  the  treatment  of  disease  can,  as  a  rule,  only'  be  properly 
discussed  in  medical  journals,  and  any  attempt  to  write  about  them 
iu  a  popular  form  is  not  unlikely  to  have  pernicious  results  by  lead¬ 
ing  foolish  people  to  believe  that  they  have  mastered  extremely 
difficult  problems,  when  they  have  in  fact  only  acquired  the  most 
superficial  knowledge,  and  perhaps  by  causing  them  to  do  themselves 
serious  harm  in  attempts  to  cure  their  own  maladies.  It  is  otherwise 
with  such  a  question  as  that  of  the  effect  of  alcoholic  drinks,  respect¬ 
ing  which  leading  physicians  can  give  their  views  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  all,  without  either  being  too  dogmatic  or  writing  in  a 
manner  which  may  induce  men  who  have  injured  themselves  by 
over-indulgence,  or  by  ill-timed  abstinence,  to  think  that  they  see 
their  way  at  once  to  putting  their  constitutions  to  rights.  Nothing 
but  good  can  come  from  information  on  this  subject  being  widely 
spread,  and  such  papers  as  those  of  the  very  able  men  who  have 
been  mentioned  should  assuredly  be  gratefully  welcomed. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  said  that,  though  the  contri¬ 


butions  of  the  great  doctors  who,  in  the  midst  of  their  severe 
and  harassing  work,  have  found  time  to  write  on  this  matter 
should  be  received  with  all  respect,  the}'  are  likely  to  be  found  in 
one  respect  unsatisfactory.  Any  one  who  expects  to  be  able  to 
draw  from  these  articles  something  like  a  definite  and  exact  con¬ 
clusion  as  to  the  effect  on  fairly  healthy  persons  of  a  moderate 
consumption  of  alcohol  will  be  disappointed.  There  is  not  only  a 
difference  of  opinion  on  this  point,  but  in  some  cases  there  is 
apparently  an  absence  of  opinion.  Yet  this  is  certainly  the 
question  which  has  interest  for  the  majority  of  men.  That 
much  indulgence  in  alcoholic  drinks  is  almost  sure  to  do  great 
harm  is  little  likely  now  to  be  disputed  by  any  one ;  and 
that,  under  certain  circumstances,  total  abstinence  may  be 
injurious  is  almost  equally  clear.  The  kind  of  harm  done 
in  either  case  undoubtedly  requires  attention,  and  so  does  the 
treatment  of  habitual  drunkards,  which  is  considered  in  some  of 
the  articles  referred  to  ;  but  these  are  questions  for  physicians  and 
legislators.  What  general  readers  want  to  know  is,  whether  the- 
daily  consumption  of  a  small  amount  of  alcohol  is,  to  persons  of 
ordinary  constitutions  and  tolerably  good  health,  beneficial  or  the 
reverse  ;  and  on  this  all-important  point  it  must  be  owned  that  the 
utterauces  in  the  Contemporary  Review  are  somewhat  bewildering. 
Sir  James  Paget  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  moderate  consump¬ 
tion  of  alcohol  is  beneficial,  and  so  thinks  Dr.  Albert  Bernays. 
Dr.  C.  Murchison  and  another  physician  are  opposed  to  it.  The 
precise  opinions  on  this  matter  of  Sir  W.  Gull  and  Dr.  Wilkes  are 
not  to  be  easily  gathered  from  their  remarks.  Dr.  Moxon, 
who  has  also  written  on  the  subject,  is  apparently  inclined  to 
agree  with  Sir  James  Paget,  but  seems  to  doubt  whether  any 
general  rule  can  be  laid  down.  Those  who  study  these  papers  are, 
then,  likely  to  find  confirmation  of  their  previous  views,  if  they 
had  any,  on  one  side  or  the  other  ;  and  those  who  felt  uncertain 
may  be  consoled  for  their  inability  to  decide  by  discovering  that 
some  very  eminent  men  are  seemingly  in  the  same  position. 
But,  if  no  convictions  are  ruthlessly  crushed,  and  if  even 
indecision  finds  encouragement,  it  must  be  said  that  such  a  nega¬ 
tive  result  is  in  no  small  degree  disappointing;  and  the  ordi¬ 
nary  Englishman  who  wants  to  know  whether  the  two  or  three 
glasses  of  sherry  or  claret  which  he  has  always  been  accustomed  to 
take,  and  which  he  certainly  likes,  are  in  the  main  bad  for  him  or  not, 
will  complain,  with  reason,  that  the  great  scientific  authorities  have 
spoken  and  have  left  him  not  a  whit  wiser  than  he  was  before. 

Perhaps,  however,  though  their  utterances  seem  to  have  an 
ambiguous  result,  it  may  not  be  impossible  to  draw  a  conclusion 
from  them;  and  the  probable  justice  of  this  conclusion  may  be 
shown  by  directing  attention  to  one  consideration  which  possibly 
did  not  receive  sufficient  notice  from  some  of  the  writers  in  the 
Contemporary  Revieiv.  As  already  stated,  four  of  these  express 
definite  views;  the  others  much  more  guarded  ones.  Of  the 
first  four  the  most  eminent  is  undoubtedly  Sir  James  Paget,  who 
speaks  with  great  decision  on  the  subject.  He  says,  in  a  passage 
which  has  been  frequently  quoted,  but  may  well  be  q  uoted  once 
more,  “  My  study  makes  me  as  sure  as  I  ever  would  venture 
to  be  on  any  such  question  that  there  is  not  yet  any  evidence 
nearly  sufficient  to  make  it  probable  that  a  moderate  use 
of  alcoholic  drinks  is  generally,  or  even  to  many  persons,, 
injurious,  and  that  there  are  sufficient  reasons  for  believ¬ 
ing  that  such  a  moderate  use  is,  on  the  whole,  generally 
beneficial.”  Such  are  the  views  of  this  very  distinguished  surgeon, 
whose  experience,  as  we  need  hardly  say,  extends  over  an  un¬ 
usually  long  period.  He  is  followed  by  Dr.  Bernays.  On  the 
other  hand,  Dr.  Lauder  Brunton,  though  not  objecting  to  alcohol 
for  those  who  are  past  middle  age  or  whose  health  is  declining 
through  advancing  years,  states  that,  in  his  opinion,  “So  long  as 
a  man  is  healthy,  eating  well  and  sleeping  well,  he  does  not  need 
alcohol,  and  as  a  rule  is  better  without  it  ” ;  and  Dr.  Murchison,  who 
is  more  decided,  says,  “A  man  who  is  in  good  health  does  not  require 
it,  and  is  probably  better  without  it.  Its  occasional  use  will  do  him 
no  harm  ;  its  habitual  use,  even  in  moderation,  may  and  often  does 
induce  disease  gradually.”  Here,  then,  are  opinions  as  different  as 
can  be  desired,  and  it  is  most  interesting  to  observe  what  is 
adduced  in  support  of  them.  Sir  James  Paget  relies  on  his  careful 
study  of  the  evidence  relating  to  the  action  of  alcohol,  and,  it  may 
be  presumed,  on  his  own  very  wide  experience.  As  the  result, 
according  to  his  contention,  is  a  negative  one — i.e.  that  disease  is 
not  produced — it  would  of  course  have  been  absurd  to  cite  cases,  as 
the  fact  that  some  half-dozen  people  had  taken  alcohol  habitually 
without  injury  would  prove  nothing.  Only  an  induction  from  a 
large  number  of  cases  can  be  trusted.  With  the  other  side,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  different.  If  a  physician  can  point  to  cases  within  his 
own  knowledge  in  which  a  consumption  of  alcohol,  always 
strictly  moderate,  has  produced  disease  in  a  healthy  man  not 
specially  susceptible  to  the  effect  of  alcohol,  he  would  have 
done  much  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  injurious.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  done  by  Dr.  Murchison.  Such  cases  may  be 
many,  but  he  makes  no  specific  reference  to  any  of  them. 
His  paper  consists  of  an  argument  against  alcohol  written  with 
the  ability  to  be  expected  fx-om  so  distinguished  a  physician  ;  but 
he  does  not  bring  forward  any  of  those  facts  which  would  go  far  to 
establish  what  he  desires  to  prove,  lie  says,  it  is  true,  that  his 
experience  has  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  alcohol,  taken  in  what 
is  usually  regarded  as  moderation,  “  is  more  or  less  directly  the 
cause  of  a  large  number  of  ailments  which  in  this  country  render 
life  miserable  and  bring  it  to  an  early  close,”  and  his  words,  care¬ 
fully  qualified  as  they  are,  must  undoubtedly  have  considei-able 
weight ;  but  it  would  have  been  well  if  he  could  have  suppoi’ted 
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liis  views  in  the  manner  which  has  been  suggested.  This  he  has 
failed  to  do,  and  on  the  whole,  though  everything  he  saj7s  is  well 
worthy  of  attention,  he  can  hardly  be  considered  to  have  shown 
that  Sir  James  Paget  is  mistaken  in  his  opinion  that  there  is  not 
any  evidence  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  moderate  consumption  of 
alcohol  is  injurious;  and  this  opinion  would  therefore  seem  to  be 
probably  better  based  than  his  own. 

As  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said  above,  the 
favourable  view  of  the  action  of  alcohol  is  neither  altogether 
repudiated  nor  accepted  by  Sir  William  Gull  and  Dr.  Wilkes. 
The  contribution  of  the  first-named  to  the  discussion  is  a 
precis  of  the  evidence  given  by  him  before  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  in  which  he  fully  expressed  opinions  to 
which  he  still  adheres.  In  the  statement  of  his  views  thus 
given  he  says: — “For  young  people  I  should  not  consider  it 
necessary,  but  one  must  consider  alcohol  in  respect  of  age.”  “  In 
the  northern  regions  you  want  more  stimulant  and  fire,  in  the 
south  less;  and,  again,  more  as  age  increases  and  vitality  dimin¬ 
ishes.”  “  In  advising  a  young  man  in  sound  health  as  to  whether 
he  ought  to  give  up  alcohol  I  should  consider  his  calling.  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  should  not  advise  an  out-of-door  man,  doing  a 
good  deal  of  work — a  carter,  for  instance — to  take  some  beer,  as  a 
good  form  of  food  containing  sugar  and  vegetable  extract  and 
very  little  alcohol,  but  a  small  piece  of  beefsteak  would  make  up 
the  materials.”  \\  ith  regard  to  intellectual  work,  Sir  William 
Gull  denies  that  it  can  be  better  done  with  alcohol  than  without 
it ;  but  he  does  not  say  that  a  healthy  man  who  has  to  do  work  of 
this  kind  will  be  the  better  for  total  abstinence,  though  he  states 
that  “  the  constant  use  of  alcohol,  even  in  moderate  measure,  may 
injure  the  nerve  tissues  and  be  injurious  to  health.”  It  is  not, 
however,  perfectly  clear  whether  he  here  refers  to  real  moderation 
or  merely  to  that  which  consists  in  stopping  short  of  marked  excess. 
Substantially  his  views  appear  to  be  somewhat  against  even  a  very 
small  consumption  of  alcohol  by  healthy  persons ;  but  they  are 
stated  with  such  extreme  reserve  that  they  cannot  be  spoken  of 
positively.  Dr.  Wilkes,  after  arguing  with  great  energy  that  alcohol 
is  a  sedative  and  not  a  stimulant,  remarks  that,  if  it  “  be  not  a 
stimulant  and  a  direct  giver  of  strength,  it  need  in  nowise  be  taken 
by  the  strong  and  healthy.”  At  the  end  of  his  paper,  how¬ 
ever,  he  says : — “  I  believe  alcohol  soothes  a  worried  nervous 
system,  and,  by  preventing  wear  and  tear,  actually  sup¬ 
ports  the  frame ;  hut,  discarding  the  notion  of  its  stimulating 
properties,  I  denounce  its  use  in  delicate  children  and  women  who 
feel  ‘  low  ’  ”  ;  ergo,  he  does  not  denounce  its  use  for  others.  In  these 
days  few  can  hope  to  escape  frequent  care  and  worry,  which  tell 
on  the  strong  as  well  as  the  weak.  If  some  of  the  evil  effects  on 
the  nervous  system  which  the  high  pressure  of  civilized  life  causes 
can  be  diminished  by  alcohol  when  taken  in  strict  moderation,  it 
is  clearly  beneticial  in  one  respect,  and  should  not  be  abandoned 
unless  there  is  substantial  proof  of  harm  caused  by  it  which  more 
than  counterbalances  the  good  which  it  does. 

Th  is  is  the  part  of  the  question  which  seems  scarcely  to  have 
been  sufficiently  treated  by  some  of  the  writers  in  the  Con¬ 
temporary  Review.  Dr.  Wilkes  only  touches  on  it  lightly,  as  has 
been  shown,  and  the  authors  of  others  of  the  papers  say  very  little 
about  it.  They  re'er  to  the  injurious  effects  on  the  organs  of  the 
body  which  may  be  produced  by  taking  alcohol  in  considerable 
quantities;  but  they  scarcely  seem  to  draw  attention  enough  to  the 
beneficial  effects  which  it  has  on  the  nervous  system  when  only 
small  quantities  are  taken.  Here  surely  the  general  practice  of 
civilized  society  must  not  be  ignored.  Putting  out  of  question 
the  uneducated  who  seek  merely  for  coarse  indulgence,  it  may 
safely  be  said  that  the  vast  majority  of  educated  men  drink  wiue, 
and  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  to  a  considerable  proportion  of  them 
it  is  a  necessity.  It  can  hardly  be  mere  greediness  or  inability  to 
resist  temptation  which  causes  the  very  large  number  of  persons 
who  are  moderate  in  their  habits  to  drink  wine  or  beer  at  dinner. 
In  former  days,  when  the  evil  effects  of  alcohol  were  not  in 
the  least  understood,  men  drank  because  they  liked  drinking, 
and  were  not  at  all  aware  of  the  harm  they  were  doing  them¬ 
selves  ;  but,  now  that  the  injury  which  may  be  caused  is  well 
known,  and  that  most  men  are  unmistakably  anxious  not  to  make 
their  blood  thin  or  to  be  troubled  with  diseased  livers,  may  it  not 
be  fairly  assumed  that  wine  is  taken  because  people  land  that  they 
cannot  do  without  it  ?  The  subject  must  not  be  treated  as  though 
men  in  these  days  led  a  simple  bucolic  life,  and  as  though 
nervous  wear  and  tear  were  the  exception  ;  unfortunately  too  many 
find  the  reverse  to  be  the  case.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  alcohol, 
when  taken  in  small  quantities  at  proper  times,  does  diminish 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  nervous  system.  Dr.  Thomas  King 
Chambers,  in  his  work  on  Diet  in  Health  and  Disease,  says: — 

“  Alcohol  calmly  arrests  the  energies  of  the  nervous  system  which 
would  fret  the  tissues  to  decay7,  and  would  seriously  weaken  them 
were  not  the  wear  and  tear  to  be  continuously  replaced  by 
new  materials.  Now  with  years  the  replacement  by  nutri¬ 
tion  is  much  diminished,  and  we  nevertheless  are  apt  to 
persist  in  using  our  brains  as  before.”  “  Here,  then,  alcohol 
steps  in  as  a  help  in  need,  and  it  is  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  teachings  of  physiology  to  increase,  as  years  increase 
upon  us,  the  moderate  quantity  we  had  been  taking  previously.”  | 
In  another  part  of  his  work  he  says,  in  words  very  similar  to  those 
of  Dr.  Wilkes,  that  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  a  healthy  man  “  would 
seem  to  be  the  diminution  of  the  energizing  wear  of  the  nervous  ! 
system,  especially  that  employed  in  emotion  and  sensation.”  There 
is,  then,  a  distinct  benefit  to  be  derived  from  alcohol,  and  the  habits 
ot  the  very  large  number  of  men  who  are  not  the  slaves  of  their 
palates  or  in  the  least  given  to  excess  show  how  strongly  that 


benefit  is  felt.  In  discussing  this  question  the  wearing  effect  on 
the  nervous  system  of  a  highly  artificial  life  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  That  alcohol  is  of  some  use  in  diminishing  this  will 
hardly  be  disputed,  but  it  may  be  held  that  in  other  ways  it  does 
harm  which  more  than  counterbalances  any  good  result  which  may 
be  produced  by7  taking  it.  As  has  been  shown,  the  opinions 
recently  given  by  the  best  authorities  leave  it  doubtful,  not  only 
whether  this  can  be  asserted,  but  whether  it  can  be  said  that  any 
harm  necessarily  follows  from  a  moderate  consumption  of  alcoholic 
drinks.  Indeed  those  who  are  in  favour  of  alcohol  seem  to  have 
the  best  of  it.  For  the  present,  therefore,  reasonable  men  may  do 
as  they  have  hitherto  done,  with  a  clear  conscience  and  without 
the  fear  of  some  terrible  day  of  reckoning  with  a  stern  physician. 


POOR  CREATURES. 

CJJIIERE  are  probably  few  people  who  are  so  ignorant  as  to 
-A-  imagine  that  the  greater  proportion  of  patients  who  spend 
their  mornings  in  the  waiting-rooms  of  London  physicians  are  the 
victims  of  disease.  By  far  the  larger  number  of  them  are  per¬ 
fectly  innocent  of  any  organic  ailment,  and  could  urge  no  stronger 
claim  upon  medical  attention  than  general  debility.  Their  great 
mission  in  life  seems  to  be  to  pay  guineas  to  celebrated  physicians, 
and  to  spend  their  time  in  reading  Punch  and  the  advertisement 
sheets  of  newspapers  in  the  ante-rooms  of  doctors’  and  dentists’ 
houses.  When,  after  an  hour  or  two’s  waiting,  they  are  ushered 
into  the  sanctum  of  the  oracle,  they  receive  a  soothing  lecture 
upon  the  desirableness  of  avoiding  over-exertion  and  keeping  the 
mind  amused  ;  they  are  advised  to  take  moderate  exercise,  much 
fresh  air,  and  plenty  of  wholesome  food  ;  an  agreeable  tour  is 
suggested  ;  and,  altogether,  the  patients  are  recommended  to  make 
their  lives  as  pleasant  as  possible  without  overtaxing  their  energies. 
“Let  your  life  be  enjoyable,  let  your  life  be  long,”  is  the  pith  of 
the  charming  doctor’s  advice.  Can  it  be  a  matter  of  wonder  that 
he  is  at  the  top  of  his  profession  ?  Combined  with  his  excellent 
suggestions  is  a  consoling  assurance  that  there  are  no  symptoms  at 
present  of  any  organic  disease,  and  that  none  are  to  be  antici¬ 
pated  unless  the  patient  is  imprudent,  in  which  case  the  doctor 
will  not  answer  for  the  consequences.  All  this  is  of  course  very 
true  ;  indeed  so  true  as  to  sound  ludicrous  to  any  but  a  pro¬ 
fessional  patient  (for  there  are  professional  patients  as  well  as 
professional  doctors)  ;  but  such  a  person,  as  he  pays  his  couple  of 
guineas,  reflects  with  satisfaction  that  he  is  sound,  but  interesting, 
while  the  doctor  simply  regardshim  as  a  poor  creature.  If  it  werenot 
for  such  as  these,  doctors  would  be  poor  men,  and  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion  is  naturally  civil  to  them  ;  but  philosophical  physicians  of  ad¬ 
vanced  ideas  will  probably  reflect,  while  they  pocket  their  guineas, 
that,  on  the  principle  of  natural  selection,  it  would  be  “  for  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  ”  that  all  poor  creatures 
should  be  destroyed,  however  much  such  an  arrangement  might 
reduce  medical  incomes.  With  languid  circulations,  weak 
digestions,  and  decrepid  nervous  systems,  they  are  useless  in  them¬ 
selves  and  undesirable  as  progenitors.  Among  the  lower  orders  they 
are  known  as  “weaklings,”  and,  although  they  may  not  often  be 
destroyed,  we  fear  that  they  are  sometimes  “let  to  die.”  Such 
natures,  requiring  much  nourishment  and  an  easy  life,  are  apt  to 
droop  and  die  among  poor  surroundings.  If  they  attain  to  man¬ 
hood,  they  too  often  become  criminals.  Naturally  disinclined  to 
work,  they  are  prone  to  steal  in  order  to  support  life ;  and,  not 
being  sufficiently  educated  to  be  able  to  occupy  themselves  by 
reading  when  unemployed,  their  minds  prey  upon  themselves — the 
most  pernicious  of  all  mental  food. 

Among  the  rich  poor  creatures  are  more  common.  Being  nour¬ 
ished  with  the  greatest  care,  but  a  small  proportion  of  them  obey 
nature  (according  to  its  scientific  interpretation)  by  dying  off-;  and 
as  they  are  not  obliged  to  work,  their  weakness  is  the  less  con¬ 
spicuous.  As  simple  spenders  of  money,  they  are  about  as  useful 
as  their  more  robust  neighbours,  and,  as  hoarders, they  are  equally 
valuable.  Still  the  wealthy  poor  creature  is  anything  but  a  feature¬ 
less  character.  Having  much  time  upon  his  hands,  during  which  he  is 
too  delicate  to  take  active  exercise,  he  often  amuses  himself  with 
books  and  newspapers,  and  thus  easily  acquires  the  reputation  of 
being  well  read.  People  are  apt  to  forget  that  there  is  a  wide 
distinction  between  being  much  read  and  well  read,  and  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  to  which  of  these  descriptions  of  readers 
most  poor  creatures  belong.  Their  studies  are  usually  of  a  very 
desultory  character,  and  in  many  cases  their  mental  and  their  bodily 
food  are  equally  ill  digested.  Some  of  them  live  in  a  world  of 
magazines,  and  get  into  a  habit  of  fancying  themselves  on  a  mental 
par  with  the  smart  writers  whose  articles  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
reading.  They  deliver  their  secondhand  ideas  as  original  to  a 
world  which  has  not  had  leisure  to  read  up  all  the  monthlies  and 
quarterlies,  aid  they  are  voted  clever  by  women,  and  prigs  by 
men.  Perhaps  they  dabble  iu  science,  and,  picking  up  a  few 
technical  terms,  try  to  dazzle  men  who  are  wiser  than  themselves. 
Their  doctors  order  them  abroad,  and  when  they  have  loitered  in 
a  few  foreign  picture  galleries,  they  consider  themselves  con¬ 
noisseurs  of  old  masters.  If  they  accidentally  open  a  book  of 
poems  on  a  long  wet  day,  they  at  once  begin  to  abuse  an  age  in 
which  poetry  is  neglected,  as  if  they  had  always  given  much  of 
their  time  to  its  study.  They  fall  in  and  out  of  love  with  wonderful 
ease,  and  lecture  the  temporary  objects  of  their  affection  as  if  they 
were  their  tutors.  Their  love  aff  airs  are  of  a  sickly  nature.  When 
they  marry,  if  they  act  as  tutors  towards  their  wives,  the  latter  act  as 
nurses  towards  their  husbands,  and,  between  them,  their  lives  combine 
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the  disagreeable  fe-ttures  of  both  the  schoolroom  and  the  nursery. 
Unless  the  wife  also  is  a  poor  creature,  she  soon  takes  the 
upper  hand,  laughing  at  her  husband’s  theories,  and  reducing  him 
to  the  level  of  a  tame  domestic  animal.  -By  alternately  telling  him 
that  he  is  the  cleverest  of  men  and  a  fool,  she  coaxes  and  scolds 
him  into  decent  behaviour,  as  a  nurse  does  a  baby,  and  in  time 
he  yields  passively  to  the  process.  Although  weak  and  easily  led, 
poor  creatures  occasionally  take  an  obstinate  fit ;  and,  when  in 
this  humour,  they  lead  their  wives  a  terrible  life.  Their  minds 
are  too  weak  to  look  at  any  question  from  more  than  one  point  of 
view,  and,  when  puzzled  they  are  peevish  and  irrational.  They 
delight  in  a  grievance,  and  like  to  consider  themselves  ill  used 
men.  Unless  singularly  dense,  they  discover  before  they  are  forty 
that,  somehow  or  other,  their  lives  are  not  a  success,  and  they  of 
course  attribute  their  failures  to  any  cause  but  the  right  one. 
This  makes  grievances,  real  or  fancied,  specially  welcome  to  them, 
as  they  serve  as  scapegoats  for  the  want  of  success  which  in 
reality  is  the  result  of  their  own  uselessness  and  unpopularity. 
They  imagine  themselves  to  be  political  or  religious  martyrs,  and 
fancy  they  have  lived  before  their  time.  Their  minds  are  much 
occupied  with  doctoring,  and  they  are  always  wondering  what  is 
or  is  not  good  for  their  souls  and  bodies.  To  this  end  they  skim 
over  theological  and  medical  books,  acquiring  just  sufficient  know¬ 
ledge  from  either  to  be  injurious.  They  ever  keep  before  their  minds 
the  fact  that  they  have  got  digestions,  and  fancy  that  they  are  suffering 
from  every  disease  that  they  read  about.  As  regards  their  souls, 
although  thev  pay  much  attention  to  them,  they  are  rather  spiritual 
hypochondriacs  than  religious  people.  To  their  own  political  and 
religious  parties  they  are  an  absolute  nuisance,  as  they  bring  every 
cause  which  they  espouse  into  contempt  and  derision.  The  poor 
creature  of  the  male  sex  almost  always  shows  a  desire  to  do  one  or 
other  of  three  things — namely,  to  become  a  clergyman,  to  become  an 
artist,  or  to  write  a  book.  The  gratification  of  these  instincts  by  weak 
brethren  is  the  cause  of  much  suffering  to  the  human  race.  Few 
people  can  have  escaped  “  sitting  under  ”  at  least  one  poor  creature, 
or  having  their  eyes  offended  by  the  artistic  efforts  of  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  same  order,  and  books  written  by  poor  creatures 
ai>e  much  too  painful  a  subject  for  a  reviewer  to  jest  upon. 

The  debility  from  which  poor  creatures  suffer  not  unfrequently 
attacks  particular  organs.  Deafness  is  common  among  them,  and 
imperfect  vision  is  one  of  their  leading  characteristics.  Although 
their  mental  balance  may  be  maintained,  as  far  as  absolute  sanity 
is  concerned,  their  brains  are  often  influenced  by  their  general 
feebleness.  Either  their  memories  are  weak,  or  their  powers  of 
comparison  are  not  to  be  depended  upon ;  their  firmness  is  at  zero,  or 
they  are  utterly  incapable  in  arithmetic.  On  the  other  hand,  one 
particular  faculty  is  often  feverish  and  excitable,  while  it  is  at  the 
same  time  excessively  feeble.  Thus  the  sense  of  music  may  be  rest¬ 
less  in  the  extreme,  the  poor  creature  constantly  sitting  down  at 
the  piano  and  spelling  out  parts  of  tunes  from  ear,  to  the  in¬ 
tense  annoyance  of  his  friends  ;  and  yet  he  may  be  unable 
to  read  a  note  of  music  and  show  no  desire  to  study  harmony. 
What  people  of  this  febrile  disposition  dislike  above  all  things  is 
. routine;  and  their  dislike  of  routine  they  mistake  for  originality. 
They  are  much  given  to  violent  friendships,  for,  being  too  weak  to 
stand  alone,  they  seize  upon  others  for  support  with  the 
desperation  of  drowning  men.  They  occasionally  do  flickering 
acts  of  generosity;  but  they  have  not  the  energy  necessary  for 
true  and  trustworthy  kindness.  They  are  nervous,  fidgety,  and 
fretful,  and  are  rendered  miserable  by  comparative  trifles.  Such 
things  as  wheel-marks  on  the  gravel  in  front  of  their  hall  doors,  or 
the  appearance  of  a  white  thread  upon  a  carpet,  make  them 
absolutely  unhappy.  Their  imagination  is  vivid  as  to  smells  of 
•gas,  paraffin,  and  tobacco,  and  they  preach  a  crusade  against 
muddy  boots.  One  of  their  most  highly  developed  faculties  is  a 
sensitiveness  to  slights  and  imagined  insults.  If  they  do  not 
receive  numberless  invitations,  they  fret ;  yet,  if  they  go  into 
society,  they  are  bored  and  fatigued,  and  long  for  the  quiet  of 
home.’  In  religion  and  politics  they  are  hero-worshippers,  and 
they  entrust  their  interests  in  this  world  and  the  next  to  their 
doctors,  their  lawyers,  and  their  clergymen.  When  young  they 
fall  in  love  with  women  much  older  than  themselves,  from  whom 
they  seek  motherly  caresses.  Their  idea  of  romance  is  to  adore  a 
goddess  for  whom  thev  fetch  and  carry  and  execute  little  com¬ 
missions  at  shops.  In  their  vices  they  are  sottish  and  un¬ 
attractive,  and  they  surrender  themselves  helplessly  to  any  habit 
to  which  they  become  in  the  least  addicted.  They  are  especially 
odious  when  tipsy.  But  it  is  difficult  to  gauge  either  their  virtues 
or  their  vices,  as  they  yield  themselves  unreservedly  to  whatever 
impulse  takes  most  hold  upon  them  for  the  time  being. 

We  have  not  drawn  the  poor  creature  in  very  attractive  colours, 
but  we  are  far  from  maintaining  that  he  is  invariably  disagreeable. 
When  endowed  with  a  fair  amount  of  common  sense,  he  often,  as 
a  looker-on,  sees  much  of  the  game  of  life,  and  has  opportunities 
of  forming  a  calmer  judgment  upon  its  events  than  more  energetic 
people.  When  too  weak  to  be  a  good  conversationalist,  he  some¬ 
times  makes  an  excellent  listener,  and  he  helps  to  form  the  audi¬ 
ence  for  that  drama  of  life  in  which  many  would  wish  to  be  actors 
and  but  few  spectators.  A  discontented  poor  creature  is  a  con¬ 
temptible  wretch ;  but  one  who  recognizes  his  position,  and 
endeavours  to  make  the  best  of  life  under  difficulties,  is  deserving 
of  great  respect,  and  is  often  an  excellent  fellow.  Poor  creatures 
may  not  alwavs  be  either  attractive  or  interesting;  but  their  critics 
should  remember  that  many  of  them  suffer  from  a  constant  sense 
of  iatigue,  which  is  almost  more  wearying  than  actual  pain. 


THE  LORD  CHIEF  BARON’S  LETTER. 

ON  the  20th  of  April  in  the  present  year  we  noticed  a  cer¬ 
tain  Order  in  Council  of  some  two  months  before,  which 
obviously  owed  its  origin  to  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  touching  the  ex¬ 
pression  by  the  latter  of  his  dissent  from  the  judgment  of  the 
majority  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  in  the 
Ridsdale  case.  Stimulated  perhaps  by  the  example  of  Lord  Penzance, 
who  recently  saw  fit  to  vindicate  his  authority  and  conduct  in 
another  ecclesiastical  suit,  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  has  embodied  in 
a  published  pamphlet  the  reasons  on  which  he  conceives  that  the  im¬ 
plied  rebuke  administered  last  February  by  the  Lord  Chancellor 
was  unmerited  and  irregular.  However  much  the  publication  of 
these  personal  discussions  between  high  judicial  functionaries  is 
to  be  deprecated,  one  advantage  at  least  must  be  conceded  to  such 
a  course.  The  world  at  large  reaps  considerable  benefit  from  the 
researches  and  ability  of  highly  qualified  persons,  which  are  never 
more  keenly  called  into  play  than  when  they  are  exercised  in 
justification  of  an  alleged  blunder.  The  Lord  Chief  Baron’s  present 
effort  is  no  exception  to  this  rule,  and  affords  much  valuable  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  history  and  attributes  of  the  Privy  Council 
as  a  judicial  tribunal.  We  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  re¬ 
capitulate  the  facts  which  have  drawn  forth  this  somewhat  tardy, 
but  very  effective,  protest  from  Sir  Fitzroy  Kell}',  or  to  refer  further 
to  the  remarks  we  made  on  those  facts  last  April.  We  proceed 
at  once  to  consider  the  arguments  and  evidence  by  which  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron  seeks  to  shift  the  stigma  of  irregularity  on  to  the 
shoulders  of  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Put  briefly,  the  matter  at  issue  is  whether  the  obligation  to 
secresy  which  is  unquestionably  imposed  on  all  Privy  Councillors 
with  regard  to  matters  which  come  before  the  Privy  Council  in 
what  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  terms  “  its  consultative  capacity  ” 
extends  to  matters  which  come  before  those  members  of  the  body 
who  sit  on  the  Judicial  Committee.  That  obligation,  as  is  by 
this  time  well  known,  rests  on  the  oath  taken  by  every  Privy 
Councillor  on  succession  or  appointment,  and  on  an  order  or  or¬ 
dinance  made  in  1627  by,  to  use  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly’s  own  words, 
“  that  misguided  monarch  Charles  I.”  If  the  Lord  Chief  Baron 
succeeds  in  showing  that  neither  of  these  applies  to  proceedings  of 
the  nature  of  the  Ridsdale  case,  he  not  only  purges  himself  of  the 
imputation  of  violation  of  his  oath  and  disloyalty  which  the  dis¬ 
closure  of  his  vote  on  that  occasion  might  be  held  to  involve,  but 
demonstrates  that  the  subsequent  order  of  1878  was  founded  on 
a  misapprehension  in  the  mind  of  the  Chancellor.  Moreover,  as 
we  shall  see,  the  line  of  argument  adopted  by  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  this  order  of  1878, 
instigated  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  was  an  altogether  unconstitu¬ 
tional  and  unjustifiable  mandate,  the  obvious  deduction  being  that 
Lord  Cairns,  in  the  endeavour  to  circumvent  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron,  has  led  the  Queen  into  a  breach  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron,  after  stating  the  propositions  he  seeks  to 
establish,  leads  off  by  showing  that,  if  he  has  erred,  he  has  at  least 
done  so  in  good  company, enumerating  five  archbishops,  two  bishops, 
and  nineteen  judges,  including  five  chancellors,  who,  being 
members  of  the  Judicial  Committee,  have  at  various  times  rendered 
themselves  obnoxious  to  the  same  condemnation  as  himself  by 
revealing  the  secrets  of  that  conclave.  But  of  course  in  th© 
Church  of  England  even  archbishops  are  fallible,  and  in  the 
judicial  system  of  England  judges  occasionally  have  their  decisions 
overruled  or  reversed,  so  that  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  deny 
that  all  these  eminent  personages  may  have  unwittingly  trans¬ 
gressed,  and  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  may  be  a  second  Daniel 
come  to  judgment  to  show  those  of  them  who  are  fortunately 
alive  to  profit  by  the  lesson  the  error  of  their  ways.  Still  in 
the  multitude  even  of  Privy  Councillors  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  strength,  and  in  deciding  on  which  side  the  right  lies  we  should 
be  more  inclined  to  back  the  field  against  the  Lord  Chancellor 
than  the  Lord  Chancellor  against  the  field.  Moreover,  Sir 
Fitzroy  Kelly  gives  grounds,  and  good  grounds  too,  for  his  view 
of  the  case,  whereas  the  Chancellor  has  hitherto  contented  him¬ 
self  with  the  issue  of  a  peremptory  ukase,  to  which  his  fellow- 
Counciliors  must  bow,  though  he  assign  no  reason  for  it.  Setting 
aside  for  the  moment  the  question  whether  either  the  Privy 
Councillor’s  oath  or  the  order  of  1627  has  any  bearing  on  the 
proceedings  of  the  Judicial  Committee,  we  may  notice  one  difference 
between  the  conduct  of  the  twenty-six  eminent  personages  called 
as  witnesses  by  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  and  that  of  Sir  Fitzroy  himself 
which  might  possibly  be  held  to  be  among  the  circumstances  which 
alter  cases.  The  expression  of  their  dissent  was  made  at  the  time  of 
the  delivering  of  the  judgment  or  opinion  of  the  Committee,  while 
his  was  given  at  a  subsequent  date,  and  in  the  course  of  ordinary 
conversation.  But  the  wording  of  Section  x  1  of  the  order  of  1627 
is  that,  “  in  voting  of  any  cause  the  lowest  Councillor  in  place  is 
to  begin  and  speak  first,  and  so  it  is  to  be  carried  by  most  voices 
.  .  .  .  and  when  the  business  is  carried  according  to  most- 

voices,  no  publication  is  afterwards  to  be  made  by  any  man  how 
the  particular  voices  and  opinions  went”;  the  pre\ious  section 
having  provided  for  the  privacy  of  the  deliberation  and  voting. 
Thus  the  secresy  is  imposed,  if  at  all,  immediately  on  the  delivery 
of  the  last  vote,  and  is  as  obligatory  when  the  public  are  admitted 
and  the  opinion  published  as  it  is  six  months  afterwards.  So  that 
the  twenty-six  prelates  and  judges  are  absolutely  in  pari  delict* 
with  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  if  delictum  indeed  there  be. 
i  This  being  so,  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  proceeds  to  show  that 
I  neither  the  oath  nor  the  order  of  1627  does  really  touch  the  pro- 
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ceedings  Oi  the  judicial  Committee,  and  with  regard  to  the  latter 
that  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  have  such  effect  without 
involving  an  infraction  of  the  liberties  of  the  nation,  and  bein'1- 
“  illegal,  unconstitutional,  and  utterly  null  and  void  ”  ;  a  character 
which  by  a  simple  logical  process  must  be  affixed  to  its  lineal 
descendant,  the  order  of  1878,  should  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  be 
held  to  have  established  this,  his  second  point. 

ith  respect  to  the  oath  ;  its  form  includes  these  words : — “  And 
shall  keep  secret  all  matters  committed  or  revealed  to  you,  or  that 
shall  be  treated  of  secretly  in  Council.”  Now,  if  the  word 
Council  be  interpreted  as  meaning  not  only  the  Privy  Council  as 
a.  whole,  but  also  that  detachment  of  it  which  from  time  to  time 
acts  as  the  Judicial  Committee,  it  is  somewhat  hard  to  see  how 
the  wording  of  the  oath  does  not  cover  the  revelation  of  the  dissent 
or  opinion  of  other  members  of  the  Council,  which  no  one  but 
those  sitting  on  the  Judicial  Committee  can  know,  the  deliberation 
resulting  in  such  dissent  being,  as  has  been  seen,  conducted  in 
the  strictest  privacy.  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  might  well  argue  that 
nobody  revealed  or  committed  to  him  his  own  dissent;  but  it  was 
only  as  being  a  Privy  Councillor,  and  as  such  present  at  the  private 
meeting  oi  the  J udicial  Committee  when  the  opinions  were  given  in 
the  Ridsdale  case,  that  he  could  ever  have  known  that  with  him¬ 
self  “  two  other  Privy  Councillors  (one  of  them,  perhaps,  the  most 
learned  and  experienced  in  ecclesiastical  causes  among  living  men) 

.  .  .  had  dissented  from  the  judgment  of  the  majority,”  as  Sir 
Fitzroy  himself  admits  he  has  “  at  many  times  and  in  many  places, 
since  the  judgment  in  the  Ridsdale  case  was  delivered,  freely! 
openly,  and  publicly  stated.”  Whether  the  delivery  of  indepen¬ 
dent  judgments  in  private,  under  the  name  of  voting,  be  a  matter 
treated  of  secretly  in  Council  is  not  quite  so  clear ;  but  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron  apparently  had  his  doubts  as  to  the  verbal  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  oath  being  against  his  contention,  since  he  rests  his  main 
argument  on  the  manifest  absurdities  which  must  result  if  the 
purely  legal  questions  coming  before  the  Judicial  Committee  be 
held  to  be  part  ot  the  subject-matter  of  the  oath,  deducing  there¬ 
from  the  conclusion  that  the  obligation  of  that  oath  “  applies  only 
to  what,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  may  be  called  the  Queen's 
Counsel— that  is,  to  such  matters  as  the  Queen  herself  may  actually 
refer  to  the  Council,  or  in  which  Iler  Majesty  is  herself  personally 
interested  or  concerned,  whether  on  behalf  of  herself  or  upon  any 
subject  of  interest  to  the  people,  and  upon  which  Her  Majesty  may 
herself  desire  to  be  advised.”  “  What,”  asks  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly', 
with  courteous  sarcasm,  alter  instancing  a  case  on  a  promissorv  note 
one  on  a  question  of  salvage,  and  another  as  to  a  railway  bridge’ 
inCanada  which  some  time  ago  came  before  the  Judicial  Committee, 

“  it  the  name  of  common  sense  and  truthfulness,  has  the  Queen’s 
counsel  or  the  Queen’s  secrets,  or  Iler  Majesty  the  Queen  herself, 
to  do  with  such  questions  as  these  ?  or  whether  the  clergyman  of 
a  parish  in  Kent  should  clothe  himself  in  white  or  black,  or  stand 
at  the  north  or  the  east  or  the  south  end  of  the  Communion  Table 
at  cei  tain  periods  of  the  service  ?  And  he  then  draws  an 
amusing  picture  of  an  Archbishop  taking  a  solemn  oath  on  the 
Gospel  never  to  disclose  to  mortal  man  what  some  other  Privy 
Councillor  may  have  held  about  whether  a  promissory  note  was 
presented  in  time.  The  fact,  however,  that  an  Archbishop  would 
never  be  summoned  to  attend  the  hearing  of  such  a  case  detracts  some¬ 
what  from  the  force  of  the  illustration.  Still  one  is  certainly 
Struck  with  the  needlessness  of  extending  a  solemn  obligation 
of  this  nature  to  purely  immaterial  matters,  and  so  far  as  the 
sense  of  words  can  be  controlled  by  surrounding  circumstances, 
the  Lord  Chief  Baron  has  undoubtedly  made  good  his  case  on  this 
point,  sufficiently  at  least  to  satisfy  the  conscience  of  any  reasonable 
person  who  finds  himself  in  the  same  position. 

Turning  to  the  ordinance  of  1627,  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  argue  that  it  does  not  affect  the  judicial  jurisdiction  of 
the  Privy  Council,  as  now  exercised  by  the  Judicial  Committee, 

“  for  the  simple  and  conclusive  reason  that  no  such  jurisdiction 
existed  at  that  time  in  the  Privy  Council.”  Negative  evidence  in 
abundance  he  adduces  in  support  of  this  view  from  the  total 
absence  ol  any  mention  of  judicial  proceedings  before  the  Privy 
Council  in  all  the  contemporary  records  in  which  such  proceedings 
could  not  fail  to  have  been  noticed  had  any  such  taken  place ;  aud  some 
positive  evidence  may  bo  found  in  the  writings  of  historians  and 
jurists,  such  as  Lord  Coke,  who,  speaking  of  the  Privv  Council 
says,  “Private  causes,  lest  they  should  hinder  the  public,  they 
leave  to  the  Justices  oi'  the  King’s  Courts  of  Justice,  and  meddle 
not  with  them,’  while  Lord  Hale’s  authority  is  to  the  same  effect. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  such  judicial  matters  as  went  elsewhere 
than  before  the  ordinary'  Courts  went  to  the  Star  Chamber,  where 
every  Privy  Councillor  had  a  voice  and  place ;  but  as  a  member  of 
the  Star  Chamber,  not  as  a  Privy  Councillor,  seeing  that  other 
persons  sat  there  who  were  not  Privy  Councillors.  The  Privy  Council 
itself  was  at  the  time  fully  engaged  in  other  business.  The  “  mis¬ 
guided  monarch,  as  is  well  known,  had  a  habit  of  extorting 
money  from  his  subjects  on  divers  specious  pretences,  and  under 
the  euphonious  names  of  benevolences  and  loans,  and  to  the 
Privy  Council  was  especially  committed  the  task  of  enforc¬ 
ing  obedience  to  his  extortionate  demands.  It  was  the  Privy 
Council  that  assisted  at  the  making  of  the  order  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  notorious  ship-money ;  it  was  a  warrant  from 
the  Privy  Council  that  committed  John  Hampden  to  prison  ; 

3t  was  before  the  Privy  Council  that  other  defaulters  were 
compelled  to  appear,  and  by  it  that  they  were  imprisoned. 

JNo  wonder,  then,  that  the  ordinance  was  issued  in  order 
to  shroud  in  decent  obscurity  proceedings  so  lawless,  conducted 
unuer  the  semblance  of  law,  especially  as  some  of  the  members  of 


the  body  were  strong  in  their  opposition  to  the  high-handed 
measures  of  the  King.  Such  tyranny  brought  about  its  natural 
end,  and  the  Petition  of  Right,  which  effectually  put  a  stop  to  the 
vagaries  ol  the  “  misguided  monarch,”  expressly  declared  that  tho 
enforced  appearance  bofore  the  Privy  Council  of  persons  who  had 
1  el  used  to  con  tribute  to  the  loans  and  benevolences,  and  their  sub¬ 
sequent  imprisonment  by  the  Privy  Council,  were  “  wholly  and 
directly  contrary  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm,”  clearly 
s  lowing  at  least  what  people  then  thought  of  the  assumed 
judicial  functions  of  the  Privy  Council,  carried  on  under  autho¬ 
rity  and  by  virtue  of  the  ordinance  of  1627. 

Sv  Tr!'03'  ?f,U.y  see,ks  t0  draw  an°ther  argument  against  the 
applicability  of  this  ordinance  to  the  present  judicial  proceedings 
of  the  Pnvy  Council,  from  the  fact  that  certain  of  its  provisions 
aie  habitually  disregarded  in  the  conduct  of  such  business  Thus 
the  ordinance  requires  that  petitioners  or  parties  to  a  cause  are  to- 
present  or  deliver  their  petitions  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table 
kneeling;  and,  having  presented  them,  are  without  talking  or 
troubling  the  Board  to  withdraw  themselves.  Now  Mr.  Ridsdale- 
and  his  opponent  did  not  present  their  petitions  kneeling,  nor  did 
they  withdraw  immediately  ;  while,  if  they  did  not  personally, 
their  counsel  did  a  good  deal  of  talking  which  may  or  may  not 
have  troubled  the  Board ;  and  Mr.  Mackonochie  on  one  occasion, 
certainly  did  some  talking  himself.  But  no  real  argument  can  be 
deduced  from  this.  The  practical  abrogation  of  one  provision  of  a 
code  in  deference  to  the  altered  feelings  of  the  age  does  not  nullify 
all  its  other  provisions.  The  canons  of  the  Church  have  not  lost 
their  obligation  because  clergymen  no  longer  wear  the  somewhat 
eccentric  garments  enjoined  by  one  of  those  canons.  The  mention 
however,  of  this  provision  of  the  order  of  1627  gives  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron  the  opportunity  of  explaining  that  the  use  of  the 
terms  “  parties,”  “  causes,”  “ suits,”  and  “suitors”  therein  does 
not  necessarily  imply  the  existence  of  judicial  jurisdiction 

in  the  Privy  Council,  those  terms  having  a  very  different  mean¬ 
ing  m  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  when  a  passport  could  only  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Privy  Council,  which  application 
was  called  a  cause  and  the  applicant  a  suitor  or  party. 

As  to  the  illegality  and  unconstitutional  nature  of  the  ordinance 
if  it  did  apply  to  judicial  proceedings,  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  contents 
himself  with  stating  the  uncontrovertible  proposition  that  “it  was 
not  then  and  is  not  now,  and  never  was,  within  the  prerogative  of 
the  sovereigns  of  England,  from  the  time  of  Alfred  to  the  present 
day,  to  restrict  or  control,  or  in  anywise  to  interfere  with  the 
judges  of  their  courts  of  law  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions  and 
the  discharge  of  their  duties  in  delivering  their  judgments  or  their 
opinions  in  cases  before  them.”  This  principle  is  illustrated,  if  illus¬ 
tration  were  needed,  by  the  fact  that  the  only  interferences  by  the 
sovereign  with  the  proceedings  even  of  inferior  courts  known  to 
English  law— namely,  prohibition  and  certiorari—  have  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  through  the  medium  of  a  superior  court.  But  the  freedom 
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ot  expression  lor  which  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  pleads  must  rest  on 
liis  ability  to  prove  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Judicial  Committee 
differ  from  what  he  has  shown  the  earlier  functions  of  the  Privy 
Council  to  have  been,  in  being  really  judicial  matters  resulting  in 
real  judgments.  The  bidding  prayer  used  in  University  churches 
teaches  us  that  the  sovereign  is  “  over  all  causes,  ecclesiastical  as- 
well  as  civil,  within  her  dominions  supreme,”  and  the  final  appeal 
to  the  sovereign  iseither  through  the  House  of  Lords  or  the  Judicial 
Committee.  But  it  has  always  been  a  question  whether  these  two 
august  bodies  actually  decide  the  matter  themselves,  or  whether 
they  submit  the  result  of  their  deliberations  to  the  sovereign,  who 
delivers  the  effective  decision.  We  are  not  concerned  at  present  with 
the  House  of  Lords.  With  respect  to  the  Judicial  Committee,  Sir 
Fitzroy  Kelly  adduces  in  support  of  his  view  the  statutes  of  2  &  3 
Will.  IV.  c.  92,  and  3*4  Will.  IV.  c.  4 1 ,  which  refer  to  the  Judicial 
Committee,  then  first  erected  into  a  Court  of  Appeal,  those  cases- 
which  would  formerly  have  come  before  the  now  defunct  Court  of 
Delegates.  The  earlier  of  these  two  Acts,  after  declaring  that 
it  was  “  expedient  that  all  the  powers  which  by  law  might  be 
exercised  by  the  High  Court  of  Delegates  should  be  in  future 
exercised  by  the  King  in  Council,”  enacts  that  “  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  every  person  who  might  have  appealed  to  the  King  in 
Chancery  (i.e.  to  the_  Delegates)  to  appeal  to  the  King  in  Council, 
and  that  the  King  in  Council  should  thereupon  have  power  to 
proceed  to  hear  aud  determine  every  such  appeal,  and  to  make  all 
such  judgments,  orders,  and  decrees  in  the  matter  of  the  appeal  as 
might  be  made  by  the  Commissioners,  and  that  every  such  judg¬ 
ment  should  have  the  like  force  and  effect  as  they  would  have  had 
it  made  by  the  Court  ot  Delegates,  and  that  such  judgments  shall 
be  final.  rl  he  second  ot  the  two  Acts  provides  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  that  offshoot  of  the  Privy  Council  known  as  the  Judicial 
Committee,  who  were  to  report  their  opinion  to  the  King  for  his 
decision  “  as  before.”  From  this  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  argues 
that  the  conclusions  of  the  J  udicial  Committee  are  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  judgments  irrevocable  and  unalterable,  which  the 
Crown  has  no  power  to  reverse  or  vary.  Here  we  beg  leave  to 
differ.  Undoubtedly  a  judgment  is  involved;  but  it  is,  we 
venture  to  think,  the  judgment  of  the  King  or  Queen  in  Council, 
not  of  the  Council  without  the  King  or  Queen.  Sir  Fitzrov 
Kelly  admits  that  the  words  “  for  his  decision  ”  are  unfortunately- 
chosen,  but  contends  that  those  only  can  decide  who  also  actually 
hear  a  case.  As  against  this,  we  would  remind  the  Chief  Baron 
of  the  legal  fiction  by  which  the  sovereign  was  always  present  in  the 
Court  of  Queen’s  Bench.  May  it  not  be  that  Her  Majesty  is  pre¬ 
sent  in  spirit  at  the  hearing  of  an  appeal  in  the  Judicial  Com¬ 
mittee,  so  as  to  entitle  her  to  decide  it  in  the  flesh  afterwards  ? 
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As  to  the  arguments  ab  inconv enienti,  with  which  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron’s  pamphlet  abounds,  they  are  a  class  of  argument  en¬ 
titled  to  but  little  weight  where  legal  matters  are  concerned  ;  and 
we  have  but  scanty  space  left  in  which  to  mention  some  of  them. 
Undoubtedly  the  practice  of  judges  giving  separate  opinions  has 
tended  much  to  the  advancement  of  legal  knowledge,  and  attorned, 
criteria  by  which  counsel  can  advise  as  to  cases  laid  before  them, 
though  its  unavoidable  result  of  encouraging  appeals  is  of  doubtful 
advantage  to  suitors.  Still  in  the  case  of  a  Court  of  Final  Appeal 
this  the  only  apparent  disadvantage,  does  not  come  into  play. 
Ao-ain,  it  is  irrational,  and  possibly  worse,  that  a  judgment  should 
be° delivered  as  unanimous  which  is  perhaps  only  that  of  a  narrow 
majority,  and  that  it  might  have  to  be  delivered  by  one  ot  the 
dissentients.  As  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  shows,  Lord  Brougham,  the 
founder  of  the  Judicial  Committee,  never  contemplated  this  ab¬ 
surdity  ;  it  was  not  practised  iu  his  time,  and  it  does  not  seem 
clear  when  it  crept  in.  Probably  it  was  suggested  by  some  one 
who  took  the  same  view  of  the  order  of  1627  as  does  the  Lord 
Chancellor. 

If  we  may  be  permitted  to  sum  up  the  result  of  the  Chiet  Baron  s 
aro-ument,  we  would  say  that  it  appears  to  us  that  lie  has  perfectly 
established  the  absurdity  of  extending  the  obligation  of  the  Privy 

Councillor’s  oath  to  judicial  proceedings,  though  he  has  failed  to 

show  that  his  own  particular  case  is  outside  its  wording  ;  and  that 
he  has  shown  that  the  ordinance  of  1627  was  not  originally  in¬ 
tended  to  apply  to  such  judicial  proceedings,  though  it  may  still 
remain  an  open  question  whether,  the  Privy  Council  having  had 
functions  to  a  certain  extent  judicial  allotted  to  it,  the  opeiation 
of  the  ordinance  has  not  been  extended  to  them,  seeing  that  they 
.are  not  so  purely  judicial  as  to  render  such  operation  uncon¬ 
stitutional. 

The  tone  of  the  Chief  Baron’s  pamphlet  is  moderate  and  cour¬ 
teous  throughout ;  and,  if  judges  are  to  appeal  to  the  public  in  justi¬ 
fication  of  their  conduct,  it  would  be  well  were  they  all  to  follow 
the  example  of  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  in  this  respect.  A  recently 
issued  letter  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  to  Lord  Penzance, 
with  which  we  may  have  to  deal  on  a  future  occasion,  affords  in 
this  respect  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  the  Lord  Chief  Baron. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  may  or  may  not  see  lit  to  respond  to  the 
protest  of  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly;  but  even  if  he  should,  and  if  his 
.answer  should  be  altogether  conclusive  on  every  point,  Sir  Fitzroy 
Kelly  has  at  least  shown  that  what  he  did  was  done  without 
any  consciousness  of  wrong-,  and  can  have  caused  no  harm  to 
anybody. 


HUNTING  AND  SHOOTING  ACCIDENTS. 

rHE  melancholy  deaths  of  Mr.  Gye  and  Major  Whyte-Melville, 
so  quickly  succeeding  each  other,  naturally  call  attention  to 
the  dangers  attending  on  field  sports.  Over-prudent  people  will  be 
apt  to  point  a  moral  and  advocate  absolute  abstention  from  recrea¬ 
tions  that  involve  such  appreciable  risks.  In  reality,  we  believe  there 
•can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  most  careful  actuary  of  the  most 
cautious  Life  Assurance  Company  would  recommend  its  clients 
to  hunt  and  shoot,  notwithstanding  the  hazards  arising  from 
rashness  and  inexperience.  The  gain  to  the  health  is  great,  the 
fillip  to  the  spirits  is  marvellous.  If  a  morbid  valetudinarian  has 
any  tendency  to  suicide,  nothing  can  be  so  surely  reckoned 
upon  to  dispel  it  as  a  hard  day  with  the  gun  or  some  exciting- 
hours  in  the  saddle.  Not  only  do  you  expand  your  lungs  in  what 
•ought  to  be  invigo  at' ng  air,  unless  indeed  you  are  shooting  snipe 
in  the  swamps  or  lollowing  hounds  across  the  malarious  wastes 
of  the  Oampagna ;  not  only  do  you  set  the  blood  in  swift  cir¬ 
culation,  dissipate  the  unwholesome  vapours  that  hang  heavy  on 
the  brain,  shake  up  the  stagnating  humours  of  the  liver  aud  give 
a  general  impulse  to  the  stomach  and  digestion ;  but  you  feel  a 
general  marked  improvement  in  your  condition,  which  goes  far  in 
itself  to  make  a  different  creature  of  you.  Not  that  it  is  all 
Measure,  by  any7  means.  Even  if  you  are  an  enthusiast  with 
.the  gun  or  in  "following  the  hounds,  with  a  constitution  war¬ 
ranted  weather-proof,  we  defy  you  not  to  yield  to  passing- 
moods  of  depression  when  shooting  or  hunting  in  the  damps 
of  winter.  In  the  one  case,  you  are  weary  of  plunging 
through  heavy  clay  and  holding  fallows,  or  ot  standing  up 
to  the  ankles  in  mud  in  the  rides  of  some  dripping  cover, 
with  tingling  feet  and  benumbed  lingers.  In  the  other,  pos- 
siblv  after  many  a  blank  draw,  you  may  find  yourself  planted 
in  the  wilds  of  an  unfamiliar  country,  some  fifteen  or  twenty- 
miles  from  your  sleeping  quarters.  You  have  to  pilot  yourself  home¬ 
wards  on  a  jaded  horse,  over  muddy  roads  that  have  recently  been 
patched  and  repaired,  through  the  raw  obscurity  of  the  thickening 
shadows.  Like  the  hero  of  one  of  Leech’s  cleverest  pictures,  you 
may  have  to  stand  up  on  the  saddle,  and  examine  the  inscriptions 
on  the  finger-posts  by  the  flash  of  a  vesuvian.  And,  after 
all,  you  may  be  scarcely  the  wiser.  A  ou  know  little  of  the 
names  of  the  villages,  and  as  little  of  the  bearings  of  the  country. 
The  stray  rustics  that  you  happen  to  fall  in  with  give  you 
the  vaguest  and  most  various  directions.  You  labour  along  for 
miles  out  of  the  way,  to  retrace  your  road  in  ignominy  and 
discomfort.  When  you  drop  bridle  at  last  at  the  door  of  your 
hostelry,  and  pull  your  cramped  feet  out  of  the  stirrups,  you 
feel  as  thoroughly  pumped  out  as  your  horse,  and  that  is  saying  a 
good  deal.  Your  spirits  are  gone  down  to  zero,  though  the  tem¬ 
perature  may  be  admirable  for  hunting  and  unseasonably  warm. 


Hunger  has  for  long  been  gnawing  at  your  vitals,  since  you  have 
had  nothing  but  a  sandwich  and  a  pull  at  the  sherry  flask  since 
an  early  breakfast ;  and  you  are  inclined  to  forswear  this  particular 
form  of  the  chase  for  once  and  for  ever.  But  a  change  has 
come  over  you  in  the  reaction  of  the  next  half-hour.  You  have 
stripped  from  head  to  foot,  and  gone  through  genial  ablutions  in  tepid 
water.  Possibly  you  have  given  flagging  nature  a  fresh  start  with 
a  modest  dose  of  sherry  and  bitters,  although  in  the  exhilarating 
atmosphere  of  the  weli-heated  and  brightly-lighted  house  you  will 
show  greater  wisdom  in  leaving  that  alone.  You  are  seated  at  a 
well-served  table  in  a  snug  room  before  a  plate  of  smoking  soup. 
The  landlord,  an  old  ally  ot'  hunting  men,  has  himself  come  in  to 
remove  the  cover,  to  fill  out  your  first  glass  of  wine,  to  feel  the  pulse 
of  your  half-recovered  temper,  and  condole  with  or  congratulate 
you  as  the  case  may  be.  What  an  engaging  interest  he  shows  in 
your  recent  calamities,  and  with  what  sympathy  he  follows  you 
through  the  vicissitudes  of  the  day.  But  you  are  already  beginning 
to  have  a  happy  consciousness  that  things  might  have  been  worse, 
bad  as  they  were.  And,  by  the  time  you  have  disposed  of  the 
fish  and  sipped  a  couple  of  glasses  of  the  sherry,  you  are  confessing 
that  everything  is  for  the  best  in  this  best  of  all  possible  worlds. 
You  admit  that  the  severe  day’s  work  makes  a  man  of  one,  and 
are  firmly  persuaded  that  you  must  have  better  luck  next  time. 
When  you  have  drawn  your  easy-chair  towards  the  fire — for  we 
are  supposing  that  you  have  neither  companions  nor  the  materials 
for  a  rubber — you  are  ready  to  enjoy  either  your  newspaper  or  a 
volume,  till  silken  sleep  steals  softly  on  your  drooping  eyelids,  and 
you  nod  your  way  to  the  four-poster  upstairs.  Aud  you  rise  for 
breakfast  lively  as  the  lark,  and  with  a  complexion  that  might  re¬ 
mind  one  of  summer  roses.  You  get  up  on  your  cover  hack  and 
canter  off  to  another  meet  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  county, 
although  you  have  a  prospect  before  your  eyes  of  repeating  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  yesterday. 

Of  course  there  is  a  chance  of  serious  accidents,  over  and  above 
the  possibility  of  “  catching  your  death  of  cold,”  or  sowing  the 
seeds  of  catarrhs  and  lingering  chest  complaints.  The  sad 
fate  of  the  accomplished  novelist  whose  loss  we  have  to  regret 
shows  as  much.  There  have  been  few  better  or  more  judicious 
riders  than  Major  Whyte-Melville.  But  man  cannot  live  always 
in  a  padded  room,  and  even  the  most  anxious  mother  of  an 
only  son  might  compound  for  the  chance  of  a  catastrophe,  in 
consideration  of  the  certain  gain  to  his  constitution.  Hunting- 
accidents  are  wonderfully  few,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  have  been  multiplying  of  late  years,  and  for  very 
obvious  reasons.  As  a  rule,  the  dangers  are  fewer  and  further 
between  than  the  uninitiated  are  apt  to  suppose.  A  fancy 
picture  of  a  grand  field  day  conjures  up  a  whirlwind  of  hard- 
riding  horsemen,  taking  pasture  and  fallow  exactly  as  they  come  ; 
flying  a  succession  of  breakneck  fences,  and  rushing  madly  at 
broad  water  jumps  over  “navigable  arms  of  the  sea.”  And  there 
may  be  a  good  deal  of  that  sort  of  dashing  achievement  down 
in  "“the  Shires,”  in  the  countries  that  Whyte-Melville  immor¬ 
talized,  where  the  best  men  in  England,  mounted  on  several- 
hundred-guinea  flyers,  are  riding  for  fame  among  the  “  bull¬ 
finches  ”  and  ox-fences,  over  pastures  which  are  as  fine  galloping 
ground  as  the  downs.  But  the  great  majority  of  the  frequenters 
of  the  meets  show  more  than  a  laudable  consideration  for  then- 
necks.  Few  have  either  the  head  or  the  nerve  to  strike  out  a 
bold  line  of  their  own.  They  ride  for  exercise  and  quiet  amuse¬ 
ment,  or  show  themselves  in  hunting  character  for  the  sake  of  the 
scarlet.  They  stick  to  safe  guides  who  know  all  the  lanes  in 
the  neighbourhood ;  they  fix  their  eyes  for  the  day  on  the  broad 
shoulders  of  some  obese  farmer  or  veteran  squire  ;  they  undertake 
to  escort  young  ladie3  who  confine  themselves  to  the  part  of 
lookers-on ;  they  follow  each  other  through  gaps  like  sheep, 
or  wait  with  more  or  less  patience  till  gates  are  opened ; 
and  should  they  chance  to  turn  up  at  the  end,  they  have  had 
the  maximum  of  peaceful  exercise  with  the  minimum  of  possible 
dangers.  Casualties  will  happen  nevertheless.  There  are  the 
men  who  go  gallantly  and  go  straight.  There  is  the  hard-riding 
contingent  of  break-neck  outsiders,  who  will  fly  over  a  fence 
even  if  there  be  a  gate  standing  open  at  their  elbow  ;  who  com¬ 
pete  for  mounts  on  the  half-broken  horses  they  undertake  to  show- 
off  and  sell.  So  that  necks  will  sometimes  be  broken,  although 
there  seems  to  be  a  Providence  that  takes  the  reckless  under  its 
special  charge.  For  it  is  wonderful  how  gentlemen  who  have 
apparently  had  fearful  “  crumplers  ”  pick  themselves  up  and  get 
on  their  legs  again  as  if  nothing  particular  had  happened  ;  or  at 
worst,  how  often  they  escape  with  mere  bruises,  a  dislocated 
shoulder,  or  a  broken  collar-bone.  What  does  go  far  towards 
multiplying  accidents  nowadays  is  the  growing  crowd  that  gathers 
at  suburban  meets  with  certain  popular  packs.  These  will 
scramble  at  the  solitary  gap,  knowing  well  that  there  is  a  rush 
behind  them  ;  and  should  any  unfortunate  have  the  ill-luck  to  go 
down,  he  is  sure  to  have  somebody  else  on  his  shoulders.  Half 
the  men  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  riders ;  they  have  taken  to 
equestrianism  late  in  life,  and  have  neither  judgment,  seat,  nor 
control  of  their  horses.  Not  a  few  of  the  horses  have  been  hired 
from  standing  at  livery,  and  develop  latent  vices  under  sudden 
provocation.  Kickers  are  brought  into  crushes,  and  shattered  limbs 
are  the  consequence.  Bolters  take  the  bit  in  the  corner  of  their 
jaws,  and  carry  the  rider  along  Mazeppa-like  at  their  mercy. 
Above  all,  in  too  many  hunting  districts  wire-fencing  is  coming 
into  favour  with  the  farmers,  and  a  more  perilous  trap  for  the 
unwary  it  is  hardly  possible  to  devise.  You  see  nothing  of  the 
fatal  wire  as  you  have  pulled  yourself  together  for  a  rush  at 
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the  blind  hedgerow ;  when  the  sudden  catch  and  shock  rolls 
horse  and  man  into  a  heap,  and  the  former  may  have  to  be 
quickly  put  out  of  his  misery,  while  the  latter  is  a  mass  of  com¬ 
pound  fractures. 

It  is  probable  that  shooting  accidents  have  been  increasing 
likewise,  although  we  have  no  access  to  statistics  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  It  is  true  that  breechloaders  must  be  safer  than  muzzle- 
loaders.  With  the  breechloaders  you  have  none  of  those  mishaps 
in  charging  which  were  such  a  fruitful  source  of  accident  before. 
The  muzzle  must  necessarily  be  pointed  away  from  the  novice 
while  he  is  slipping  the  cartridges  into  the  chambers,  and  it  is  hard 
luck  indeed  if  he  shoots  anybody  else.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
shooting,  like  hunting,  is  being  popularized  among  people  who 
have  never  been  bred  to  it.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  no  man 
who  has  taken  to  it  late  in  life  can  be  a  very  safe  companion  on  a 
shooting  expedition.  When  you  have  carried  a  gun  ever  since 
you  could  stagger  under  a  single-barrel,  and  before  your  fingers 
could  be  trusted  with  the  control  of  the  locks,  extreme  caution 
has  almost  developed  into  an  instinct.  Unconsciously  you  point 
your  gun  in  positions  where  it  can  do  no  possible  harm  to  any¬ 
body  in  the  improbable  event  of  its  going  otf.  Naturally  you  take 
it  ofi  full-cock  when  you  are  climbing  a  fence  or  pushing  through 
a  hedge.  When  you  hand  it  to  the  keeper  or  a  friend,  you  always 
offer  him  the  stock.  But  what  is  simple  matter  of  instinct  with 
the  old  stager  is  an  effort  of  memory  with  the  Cockney  turned 
sportsman.  Nineteen  times  out  of  twenty  he  may  remember  that 
he  must  be  careful,  but  the  twentieth  time  he  is  thinking  of 
something  else,  or  he  is  suffering  from  fatigue  and  oblivious  of 
everything.  It  is  not  very  often  that  he  has  to  pay  the 
penalty  of  his  negligence,  but  now  and  then  he  will  have  a 
terrible  awakening.  And  nowadays  half  the  world  is  in  the 
habit  of  taking  an  occasional  shooting  holiday.  Wealthy 
City  men  rent  their  moors  and  forests,  whither  they  invite 
troops  of  town-bred  friends  who  have  rarely  handled  a  gun  or  a 
rifle.  Farmers  who  have  the  right  of  sporting  over  their  holdings 
offer  a  day's  amusement  to  acquaintances  who  come  out  from  the 
county  town.  Tradesmen  and  tenants  are  assembled  for  the 
annual  rook-shooting.  Farm-labourers  and  miners  are  perpetually 
poaching.  Cockney  visitors  to  our  innumerable  watering-places 
go  out  sea-fowl  shooting  in  rocking  boats.  Pigeon  matches  and 
sparrow  matches  are  got  up  in  thousands  of  public-houses  among 
the  idle,  disreputable,  half-drunken  loafers  who  manage  somehow 
to  scrape  together  the  requisite  entry  money.  If  we  take  all 
these  things  into  consideration,  it  is  matter  at  once  of  amaze¬ 
ment  and  congratulation  that  gun  accidents  are  not  infinitely  more 
common  than  they  are. 


PROVIDENT  CLUB?. 

AS  the  year  draws  towards  its  close,  a  peculiar  kind  of  com¬ 
mercial  “  paper  ”  begins  to  quicken  the  slow-moving  trade  of 
little  country  towns.  It  is  recognized  in  provincial  cities,  and 
takes  some  rank  even  among  the  securities  of  metropolitan  credit, 
chiefly  beyond  the  three-mile  circle  of  the  General  Post  Office. 
It  does  not  circulate,  as  it  is  not  transferable,  unless  in  the  way  that 
a  railway  return  ticket  may  be  so,  for  want  of  means  of  detecting  the 
transfer  ;  and,  although  it  is  a  sort  of  cheque,  even  the  ingenuity 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  has  failed  to  secure  it  for  the  ubiquitous  penny 
stamp.  This  is  the  “  ticket”  of  the  Provident  and  Clothing  Club, 
which  is  honoured  everywhere  by  payment  in  the  form  of  drapery, 
tailoring,  boots,  and  coals.  Many  of  our  readers  will  remember 
that  they  are  annually  made  aware  of  the  existence  of  this  in¬ 
stitution  by  a  request  from  a  lady  of  their  acquaintance  or  neigh¬ 
bourhood  for  some  trifling  subscription  soon  after  the  close  of  the 
autumn  holidays.  The  principle  of  a  system  very  wide  in  its 
ramifications  may  deserve  some  critical  notice ;  especially  as  it 
rests  on  the  combination  or  confusion  of  two  distinct  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  modern  view,  contradictory  and  mutually  destructive  con¬ 
ditions — the  habit  of  thrift,  and  that  of  dependence  on  almsgiving. 
Probably  its  true  character  may  be  shown  to  be  not  so  much 
anomalous  as  transitional ;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
die  out  as  it  succeeds  in  accomplishing  the  main  purpose  of  its 
establishment. 

The  charities  of  St.  Thomas’s  Day  are  of  long  standing  in  Eng¬ 
lish  local  history.  The  ancient  benefactor  of  the  parish  has  been 
degraded  and  discanonized  now,  and  his  benefits  are  supposed  to 
be  capable  of  preservation  only  by  being  kept  out  of  sight.  Nature 
itself,  we  know,  provides  for  the  security  of  the  weaker  creatures 
against  their  enemies  by  rendering  them  inconspicuous,  and  the 
disappearance  of  scarlet  cloaks  has  remarkably  coincided  with  the 
appointment  and  activity  of  the  Charity  Commissioners.  As 
endowed  benefactions  have  gradually  ceased  and  the  old  parochial 
bequests  have  been  diverted  into  the  legacy  lists  of  Societies,  an 
outpouring  of  Christmas  gifts  has  taken  their  place,  itself  already 
in  process  of  absorption  by  the  all-devouring  Treasurer  with  his 
bankers  and  his  annual  report.  A  large  class  of  the  population 
hereditarily  accustomed  to  look  for  annual  doles  could  not  readily 
and  at  once  be  taught  to  save ;  and  it  was  the  object  of  the  Pro¬ 
vident  Club  movement  to  teach  this  lesson.  It  was  therefore 
practically  unavoidable  that  the  system,  as  originally  framed, 
should  admit  an  element  of  bribery ;  and  that,  as  children  are 
taught  to  read  by  elementary  cards  in  very  large  type,  so  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  interest  upon  savings  should  be  illustrated  by  an  excessive 
percentage.  If  this  custom  of  inordinate  premiums  calls  for 


censure  and  discouragement  in  our  present  social  position,  it  is 
only,  to  carry  out  the  analogy  ju9t  suggested,  because  we  do  not 
find  it  necessary  or  convenient  to  print  newspapers  in  letters  an 
inch  high.  The  Provident  Club  is  a  cognate,  but  not  an  identical 
institution  with  the  Friendly  Society ;  and  with  the  latter  in  its 
various  forms  we  are  not  now  concerned.  Whether  the  Friendly- 
Society  takes  the  shape  of  the  old  village  Club  which  used  to  “  walk  ” 
on  W  hitsun-Monday,  and  to  disturb  the  accustomed  ritual  of  the 
parish  church  with  brass  wind-instruments  of  wonderful  shape  and  a 
music  as  overpowering  and  multitudinous  as  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
the  King,  or  assumes  the  severer  outline  of  a  Trade-Union,  or  exhibits 
the  gigantic  proportions  of  the  Oddfellows’  or  Foresters’  Order ; 
in  every  case  it  is  an  insurance  office  against  certain  specified  con¬ 
tingencies,  and  not  a  bank  for  ordinary  savings,  which  the  Provi¬ 
dent  Club  professes  to  be.  The  simplest  and  most  usual  object  of 
such  a  club  as  a  part  of  the  “  parochial  organization  ”  has  been, 
as  we  have  already  noticed,  to  form  a  reserve  of  savings  for  pro¬ 
viding,  or  assisting  to  provide,  the  family  store  of  winter  clothing 
and  coal ;  and  the  need  for  such  machinery  is  still  evident  where 
no  public  bank,  for  savings  is  within  easy  reach.  Some  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  kind  becomes  practically  one  of  the  essential  con¬ 
ditions  of  thrift  among  the  wage-earning  classes.  It  is  easy  to 
allege  the  theoretical  possibility  of  private  hoarding  of  pence  after 
the  missionary-box  fashion  ;  but  such  a  store  is  always  likely  to 
be  visited  on  small  occasions  by  its  owner,  and  it  is  besides  an 
unsafe  experiment  to  leave  a  “  missionary-box  ”  about,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  temptation  which  it  throws  in  the  way  of  others. 
Every  one  who  desires  to  control  a  tendency  to  needless  expendi¬ 
ture  of  small  sums  knows  the  advantage  of  having  a  thinly- 
furnished  purse  in  his  pocket  and  a  restricted  rule  for  the 
domestic  cash-box,  his  available  balance  being  in  reserve  at  his 
banker’s ;  and  this  is  the  advantage  secured  by  the  Provident 
Club.  But  these  clubs,  as  they  exist,  qualify  their  value  in  this 
respect  by  the  large  eleemosynary  element  which  they  contain, 
and  which  renders  them  unsuitable  as  banks  for  independent 
labourers  and  artisans.  The  exceptional  instances  in  which  they 
are  worked  for  “denominational”  purposes— as  in  a  case  some  years 
since  where  the  “  club-money  ”  was  taken  after  church  on  Sunday 
afternoons  from  depositors  only  who  had  been  present  at  the  service — 
may  be  put  out  of  sight ;  and  the  “  premiums  ”  offered  to  children 
for  attendance  at  school  are  outside  the  question,  because  a  tip 
of  hall-a-crown  to  a  schoolboy  may  be  perfectly  correct  where  the 
customs  of  society  would  not  allow  the  offer  of  a  sovereign  to  his 
father.  The  true  aim  of  the  Provident  Club  should  be° to  afford 
the  means  for  practising  thrift  without  subjecting  the  depositor  to 
the  imputation,  either  in  his  own  opinion  or  in  that  of  his  neigh¬ 
bours,  of  being  a  recipient  of  “charity  and  this  imputation  is  not 
merely  encouraged,  but  justified,  by  the  prevalent  system  of 
premiums. 

Such  a  charge  will  perhaps  be  resented  with  some  asperity  by  the 
clergy,  and  with  some  display  of  wounded  feeling  by  the  ladies,  who 
commonly  are  the  managers  of  these  institutions.  “Everv  one 
expects,”  they  say,  “  a  little  interest  for  his  money ;  and  it  is  but 
a  little  interest  which  we  add  to  the  deposits,  after  all.”  This, 
plea  of  “  a  little  interest  ”  is  plausible  enough  at  first  sight,  and  is 
worth  some  closer  examination.  The  extent  to  which  “  a  little 
interest  ”  appears  reasonable  differs,  as  most  people  know,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  opinion  of  the  owner  of  the  principal.  Twenty  per 
cent,  may  be  thought  rather  moderate  where  forty  is  to  be  had  for 
the  asking sixty  may  be  tried  at  times,  but  always  with  a  pos¬ 
sible  risk  of  an  appeal  to  the  law  courts  and  an  exposure.  A  rate 
of  cent,  per  cent,  is  reserved,  as  the  rule  of  receipt,  for  a  limited 
number  of  money-lenders,  and  as  that  of  payment,  for  an  unlimited 
number  of  Provident  Club-managers.  We  must  beg  the  lady- 
reader  to  pause  for  a  moment  before  she  gives  expression,  as  re¬ 
gards  the  present  writer,  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  sotto  voce 
comment  on  the  speech  of  some  civilian  peer,  “  That's  all  he  knows 
about  it.”  A  rate  “per  cent.,”  we  venture  to  remind  her,  as 
applied  to  interest  or  dividends,  always  implies  the  measuring 
period  “  per  annum  ” ;  and  perhaps  she  will  do  us  the  favour 
of  making  a  little  calculation  on  this  basis  as  to  the  very 
familiar  “  premium  of  twopence  in  the  shilling.”  Taking  a 
monthly  club-day  for  convenience  of  reckoning,  instead  of  a 
weekly  payment,  the  punctual  depositor  will  pay  a  shilling 
from  November  to  October  inclusive,  receiving  the  “  ticket,”  with 
the  premium  added,  on  the  November  club-day  following.  The 
first  of  these  payments  will  have  been  running  the  whole  year,  and 
its  twopence  will  represent  interest  at  the  rate  of  i6|  per  cent. ; 
but  the  last,  having  run  just  one  month,  will  be  credited  with  a 
twelvefold  multiple  of  that  proportion,  i.e.  200  per  cent. ;  and  the 
average  “  interest  ”  on  the  last  four  payments  will  exceed  the 
“  cent,  per  cent.”  which  we  have  quoted.  Where  the  ingenious 
device  known  among  depositors  as  “  paying  up  the  back”  is  per¬ 
mitted,  this  mine  of  rich  percentages  may  be  worked  with  great 
advantage  by  means  of  the  extra  earnings  of  haymaking  and 
harvest.  It  is  evident  that  additions  upon  this  scale  to  the  amount 
deposited  are  in  the  nature,  not  of  interest,  but  of  alms.  It 
is  also  plain  that  the  amount  of  allowed  deposits  must  in  each  case 
be  limited  by  the  sums  available  for  providing  the  premium  ;  and 
also  that  a  system  so  obviously  eleemosynary  will  be  chiefly  at¬ 
tractive  to  women,  as  is  found  in  experience  to  be  the  fact,  and 
that  it  will  not  be  popular  with  the  men,  or  otherwise  than  indi¬ 
rectly  recognized  by  them.  As  a  means  for  the  general  encourage¬ 
ment  of  saving  it  is  thus  shown  to  fail  by  its  inadequacy;  and 
many  sound  objections  may  be  taken  to  the  practice  of  payment  by  . 
tickets  drawn  on  shopkeepers,  instead  of  in  cash.  “  llow  can  I 
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propose  to  a  self-respecting  artisan  or  labourer  that  be  should 
take  a  ticket  for  trousers  to  a  shop?”  was  a  question  put  twenty 
years  ago  by  an  experienced  London  clergyman  in  defence  of  bis 
refusal  to  sanction  the  common  practice. 

The  eutire  separation  of  the  eleemosynary  principle  from  the 
arrangements  for  encouraging  thrift  is  in  itself  desirable,  and  may 
now  be  regarded  as  generally  practicable.  The  establishment  of 
the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks  has  not  yet  fully  provided  for  the 
convenience  of  the  whole  people  ;  but  the  extension  of  the  existing 
rules  is  both  easy  and  probable.  Meanwhile  the  experience  of 
managers  of  local  “  penny  banks,”  as  they  are  popularly,  though 
incorrectly,  designated,  goes  to  show  that  there  is  no  necessity  in 
order  to  their  success  that  any  interest  should  be  given  at  all.  No 
interest  ought  in  any  case  to  be  given  beyond  that  which  is 
received  from  the  sources  in  which  the  aggregate  fund  is  invested ; 
and  this  will  always  be  very  small  after  paying  the  expenses 
out  of  pocket  involved  in  the  management.  An  exact  distribution 
of  such  interest  would  be  impossible,  and  an  approximate  scale, 
omitting  fractions,  as  adopted  by  the  Post  Office,  could  alone  be 
admitted.  The  labour  of  calculation  would  in  this  case  be  con¬ 
siderable,  and  after  all  would  be  labour  lost,  for  the  small  accre¬ 
tions  of  interest  are  not  cared  for  by  depositors.  The  work  of 
book-keeping  for  such  a  provident  fund  has  been  reduced  to  great 
simplicity  by  a  rule  requiring  any  withdrawal  to  extend  to  the 
whole  amount  of  the  deposit,  the  account  being  open  for  renewal 
on  a  succeeding  day ;  whereas,  if  drawing  accounts  are  allowed, 
a  depositor’s  ledger  and  pass-cards  on  the  principle  of  an  ordinary 
banking  account  are  indispensable. 

In  what  has  been  already  written  we  may  seem  to  have  laid 
ourselves  open  to  the  charge  of  a  sweeping  condemnation  of  all 
charitable  gifts  except  such  as  may  be  called  forth  by  the  extreme 
of  poverty,  usually  described  as  “  destitution.”  We  have  no 
intention  or  desire  to  discourage,  much  less  to  condemn,  these 
acts  of  neighbourly  kindness ;  our  argument  being  simply  that  two  en¬ 
tirely  distinct  matters  should  be  kept  each  in  its  own  separate  pro¬ 
vince,  instead  of  being  mixed  up  and  confounded  with  each  other, 
as  well  in  idea  as  in  fact.  If  it  is  desirable  to  give  one's  neigh¬ 
bours  facilities  for  banking,  that  is  a  matter  of  business  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  on  business  principles.  If  it  is  agreeable  to  oil  the  wheels 
of  life  by  an  occasional  present,  or  even  by  a  somewhat  general 
distribution  of  presents,  by  all  means  let  the  kindly  impulse  be 
carried  into  execution.  But,  for  the  sake  of  giver  and  receiver 
alike,  the  nature  of  such  gifts  ought  to  be  carefully  kept  in  view. 
They  are  spoiled  by  any  suspicion  of  patronage  on  one  side,  and 
by  any  appearance  of  being  claimed  as  a  right  on  the  other.  Of 
the  occasional  introduction  of  such  gifts  as  an  element  of  value 
into  the  calculation  of  a  labouring  family’s  earnings  we  can  only 
speak  with  strong  reprobation.  In  themselves  they  do  not  affect 
the  independence  of  their  receivers,  or  carry  with  them  any  taint 
of  pauperization.  A  cottager's  wife  may  accept  a  present  of  a 
blanket  just  as  much  as  a  lady  may  accept  a  present  of  an  Indian 
shawl ;  and  a  few  pounds  of  beef,  by  way  of  extra  provision  for  a 
labourer’s  table,  differ  only  in  artistic  effect  from  the  game  or  the 
grapes  which  the  rector  is  by  no  means  indisposed  to  welcome 
when  they  make  their  appearance  “  with  the  squire’s  compliments.”  j 
Nor  is  any  difference  of  principle  involved  in  the  somewhat  general 
shower  of  such  comforts  which  may  fall  upon  a  country  parish  at 
Christinas  or  some  similar  season.  The  rector  knows  perfectly 
well  that  the  squire’s  gamekeeper  has  a  long  round  of  calls  to  make 
after  the  shooting-party,  and  that  it  is  not  in  his  larder  alone  that 
the  brace  of  pheasants  will  hang.  Only,  as  he  would  feel  some 
reasonable  surprise  if  the  present  of  the  game  were  offered  to  him 
conditionally  on  his  producing  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  had 
discharged  his  tailor's  account,  it  might  be  as  well  that  he  should 
reconsider  any  regulations  made  by  himself,  or  inherited  from  his 
predecessor,  by  which  the  distribution  of  the  winter  presents  in 
the  parish  is  in  any  way  associated  with  arrangements  for  con¬ 
venience  of  saving  through  the  agency  of  the  parochial  Provident 
Club. 


THE  CATTLE  SHOW. 

THE  Smithfield  Club’s  show  this  year  is  an  improvement  upon 
their  last.  The  number  of  animals  exhibited  is  larger  and  the 
quality  is  better.  The  increase  in  numbers  is,  however,  only  slight, 
owing  to  a  falling  off  in  the  entries  of  sheep.  The  cattle  and  pig 
classes  are  more  fully  represented.  The  year  has  been  favourable  for 
grazing.  Grass  and  hay  are  abundant,  roots  plentiful,  and  all 
other  kinds  of  food  cheap.  We  see  the  result  at  the  Agricultural 
Hall  in  larger  entries  and  improved  condition.  Yet  the  number  of 
beasts  is  much  below  what  it  once  was.  One  explanation  is  that 
the  rule  of  the  Club  excluding  animals  which  have  been  exhibited 
elsewhere  within  a  month  previously  keeps  out  many  which  would 
otherwise  be  sent.  The  Birmingham  people,  whose  own  show  is 
held  just  a  week  before  that  at  Islington,  lay  special  stress  upon 
this  argument.  It  is  probable  that  the  rule  has  some  effect  in  the 
way  complained  of;  yet  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  it  therefore 
rescinded.  If  exhibitions  of  this  kind  are  as  beneficial  as  is  gene¬ 
rally  believed,  it  is  desirable  that  encouragement  to  com¬ 
pete  should  be  offered  to  the  largest  number  of  persons ;  and 
this  would  not  be  done  if  all  the  valuable  prizes  at  the  principal 
shows  of  the  kingdom  were  to  be  gained  by  the  same  competitors. 
The  winner  of  the  Champion  Plate  at  Islington,  for  example, 
carried  off  no  fewer  than  four  prizes,  worth  together  215L,  a3 


the  best  animal,  the  best  heifer,  the  best  short-horn,  and  the  best 
of  her  class.  It  is  almost  certain  that,  had  she  been  at  Bingley 
Hall,  she  would  there  also  have  carried  everything  before  her.  It 
is  surely  much  better  in  the  interests  of  agriculture  that  the  field 
there  should  have  been  left  open  to  other  competitors.  If  the 
Birmingham  people  are  of  opinion  that  the  rule  acts  unfavourably 
on  their  show,  the  remedy  is  obvious.  They  are  wealthy  enough 
and  public-spirited  enough  to  increaso  the  number  and  value  of 
the  prizes  until  they  attract  all  the  choice  stock  of  the  kingdom. 
A  more  potent  cause  of  the  scanty  attendance  at  these  shows  is 
the  Privy  Council  regulations  restricting  the  conveyance  of  cattle 
through  the  country.  At  the  Smithfield  Club’s  dinner  on  Tuesday 
evening  a  hope  was  expressed  that  it  may  be  possible  twelve 
months  hence  to  relax  the  rigour  of  these  regulations,  at 
least  in  favour  of  the  Club.  That  the  hope  may  be 
fulfilled  every  one  will  join  in  wishing ;  but  we  confess 
we  are  not  very  sanguine  in  the  matter.  It  has  just 
been  announced  that  rinderpest,  which,  if  not  indigenous  to 
Russia  and  Poland,  is  domiciled  in  those  countries,  has  been 
carried  across  the  border  into  Germany.  We  must  apprehend, 
therefore,  a  spread  of  the  plague  ;  and,  if  it  occurs,  a  relaxation  of 
watchfulness  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  Even  apart  from  rinderpest, 
it  is  hardly  reasonable  to  expect  a  stamping  out  of  foot  and  mouth 
disease  and  of  pleuro-pneumonia  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth. 
We  are  not  inclined  to  expect,  then,  an  early  restoration  of  the 
freedom  of  locomotion  formerly  granted  to  cattle,  and  therefore 
we  do  not  look  for  much  increase  in  the  attendance  at  shows. 

The  improvement  in  both  quantity  and  quality  observable  at 
the  Agricultural  Hall  this  week  is  an  encouraging  symptom  As 
regards  our  meat  supply,  Whether  it  is  more  than  temporary  we 
must  wait  to  learn.  We  have  already  observed  that  the  year  has 
been  favourable  to  the  breeder  and  the  grazier.  The  exemption 
from  serious  disease  also  helps  to  encourage’those  classes  to  add  to 
their  flocks  and  herds.  And  the  extraordinary  cheapness  of 
corn  tends  to  direct  attention  to  the  raising  and  feeding  of 
stock.  We  accordingly  find,  when  the  agricultural  returns  were 
collected,  that  the  number  of  horned  cattle  had  increased  one  per 
cent,  since  last  year.  On  the  other  hand,  both  sheep  and  pigs 
were  less  numerous.  IIow  far  the  increase  in  cattle  is  due  to  the 
more  favourable  season  it  is  too  early  to  decide,  but  it  is  significant 
that  amongst  stockmasters,  as  well  as  among  tillage  farmers, 
the  complaints  are  loud  and  general  of  the  severity  of  foreign 
competition.  Mr.  Giffen  tells  us  that  some  of  the  col¬ 
lectors  of  the  Agricultural  Returns  speak  of  the  effect  of  the 
importation  of  American  beef  in  diminishing  herds  and  flocks. 
The  cheapness  of  American  bacon  is  also  referred  to  as 
one  cause  of  the  decrease  of  pigs.  The  farmers’  own  case  is 
well  known.  They  allege  that  during  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century  rents  and  wages  have  risen  inordinately,  and  consequently 
that  the  margin  of  their  own  profits  has  been  so  narrowed  as  to 
leave  them  unable  to  meet  the  fall  of  prices  due  to  increasing 
competition.  They  declare,  therefore,  that  a  reduction  of  both 
rent  and  wages  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  live.  They  add 
that  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  farming  by  antiquated 
covenants  must  be  removed.  Mr.  Oaird  stamps  these  demands 
with  his  high  authority,  and,  in  fact,  the  process  of 
reducing  rents  and  wages  has  already  begun.  We  may  doubt, 
however,  whether  a  reform  in  these  respects  would  alone 
suffice  to  restore  British  agriculture  to  the  prosperity  which 
ought  to  belong  to  it.  Mr.  Gaird,  in  his  interesting  review  of  the 
progress  of  that  agriculture  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century, 
finds  no  absolute  advance.  The  most  that  he  can  say  is  that 
farming  in  general  is  now  nearer  the  level  of  the  best  than  was 
the  case  five-and-twenty  years  ago.  For  some  reason  or  other, 
farmers  have  not  kept  pace  with  manufacturers,  workers  in 
minerals,  shipowners,  and  commercial  men  generally,  in  the  con¬ 
stant  effort  at  improvement  and  development.  The  transformation 
effected  in  all  other  industries  has  been  arrested  in  agriculture. 
We  have  capitalist  farmers;  but,  with  rare  exceptions,  they  are 
not  men  of  business,  carrying  on  their  operations  in  the  business 
spirit.  To  a  greater  or  less  extent  they  are  farmers  because  the 
life  is  pleasant,  healthful,  and  easy,  and  because  it  gains  them 
a  sort  of  consideration  which  the  same  capital  would  not 
acquire  for  them  in  the  towns.  Men  of  this  stamp  possibly 
get  on  better  with  the  landowners,  who  themselves  are 
usually  not  men  of  business.  But  they  are  ill  adapted 
to  compete  with  their  sharp  American  rivals.  We  need 
then  a  better  instructed,  better  trained,  and  more  commercial 
class  of  farmers.  Had  we  such  a  class,  they  would  not  go  on 
laying  down,  year  after  year;  more  land  in  permanent  pasture. 
Grass  feeding  was  natural  in  the  days  when  the  means  of  storing 
up  food  for  the  winter  were  unknown,  when  even  rich  people 
lived  upon  salt  meat  for  a  part  of  the  year.  But  in  these  days  of 
scientific  farming  it  is  an  anachronism.  Proper  housing,  careful 
tending,  and  a  judicious  selection  of  the  most  nutritious  foods 
would  economize  provisions,  shorten  the  time  of  fattening,  and 
render  the  meat  more  tender.  The  farmer  would  thus  benefit  both 
by  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  production  and  by  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  quality.  There  is  also  much  room  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  trade  for  distributing  meat  to  the  consumers.  That 
does  not  lie  within  the  farmer’s  province ;  but  its  influence  upon 
his  interests  would  be  great.  To  take  a  single  instance,  the  whole¬ 
sale  price  of  beef  at  the  present  moment  in  London  ranges  from 
fivepence  to  sevenpence-halfpenny  per  pound ;  what  the 
retail  price  is  every  householder  knows.  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  difference  is  absorbed  by  the  legi- 
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timate  cost  of  distribution  and  tbe  fair  profits  of  the 
dealers.  There  must  be  enormous  waste,  and  possibly  there  are 
also,  as  alleged,  exorbitant  profits.  If  this  could  be  remedied, 
and  an  appreciable  reduction  made  in  the  price,  the  increased 
demand  for  meat  would  immensely  benefit  the  farmers. 

As  regards  the  foreign  competition  which  has  already  so 
deeply  affected  our  cattle-farmers,  it  continues  to  increase. 
The  Board  of  Trade  returns  issued  last  Monday  show  that  during 
the  eleven  months  of  this  year  the  number  of  live  animals  of  all 
lsinds  imported  has  exceeded  the  number  in  the  corresponding 
period  ol  last  year  very  largely.  There  has  also  been  a  great 
augmentation  in  the  imports  of  bacon  and  of  American  beef.  The 
steady  growth  of  the  American  dead-meat  trade  is  very  remark¬ 
able.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  its  permanent 
practicability  has  not  yet  been  really  tested.  The  United  States 
have  not  yet  recovered  from  the  extreme  depression  through  which 
they  have  been  passing  during  the  last  five  years.  Wages  were  never 
so  low,  employment  in  the  large  towns  is  very  scarce,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  purchasing  power  of  the  masses  of  the  people  is  seriously 
reduced.  TV  hen  prosperity  returns,  when  business  becomes  active 
and  wages  rise,  the  consumption  of  meat  will  increase,  and  this  will 
tend  to  raise  the  price.  It  may  be  that  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the 
country  are  am  pi}'  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  increased  demand  with¬ 
out  such  an  enhancement  of  price  as  would  make  export  to  Europe 
unprofitable.  But  another  set  of  causes  will  also  come  into  play. 
The  revival  of  business  activity  will  augment  all  branches  of  trade 
between  this  country  and  America,  and  will  raise  freights  and  rail¬ 
way  charges.  The  existing  Atlantic  fleets  were  built  to  transport 
a  commerce  of  vastly  greater  dimensions  than  now  exists.  W  hen 
the  shrinkage  took  place  the  owners  of  those  fleets  were  glad  to 
employ  them  in  any  way  that  offered,  and  they  made  such  charges 
as  permitted  the  growth  of  the  dead-meat  trade.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  that  trade  can  survive  a  rise  of  freights  and  of  rail¬ 
way  charges,  as  well  as  an  enhanced  home  demand.  If  it  can,  there 
is  no  limit  to  its  possible  development.  Our  home  meat  supply,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  at  the  best  stationary,  and  the  Continental  live- 
cattle  trade  is  also  sure  to  dwindle  down.  To  the  dead-meat  trade, 
therefore,  we  have  mainly  to  look.  Its  growth  and  prosperity 
would  be  greatly  helped  by  the  reorganization  of  the  arrangements 
for  distribution  to  which  we  have  already  referred.  At  present 
our  means  for  storing  up  our  supplies  and  keeping  them,  even  for 
a  few  days,  are  so  defective  that  in  warm  summer  weather  the 
trade  is  almost  brought  to  a  standstill.  But  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  be  so.  If  meat  can  be  carried  across  the  Atlantic,  it 
clearly  could  be  conveyed  from  the  sea-coast  to  any  point  in  this 
narrow  little  island,  and  kept  long  enough  to  permit  of  distribu¬ 
tion  to  the  consumers.  The  solution  of  the  problem  needs  only 
intelligence  and  capital.  They  will,  no  doubt,  be  sooner  or  later 
forthcoming,  and  we  may  expect  that  the  benefit  will  be  shared 
by  our  own  farmers. 


WINTER  OPERA. 

r[UIE  history  of  Weber's  Oberon,  which  was  revived  on  Saturday 
-A-  last  at  Iler  Majesty's  Theatre,  offers  some  curious  and  in- 
teresting  points.  In  1824,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Palgrave  Simpson’s 
excellent  translation  of  Baron  Von  Weber’s  Life  of  the  composer,  ' 
after  the  Freischiitz  had  created  a  vast  enthusiasm  in  England, 
Charles  Kemble,  then  lessee  of  Covent  Garden,  wrote  to  Weber 
asking  him  to  come  over  and  conduct  representations  of  the 
Freischiitz  and  Freniosa,  and  to  write  a  new  opera  for  his  theatre.  I 
When  the  proposal  was  accepted  Kemble  wrote  again,  “  offering 
him  the  choice  of  his  own  subject,  but  begging  him  at  the  same  ! 
time  to  select  a  thoroughly  German  one,  andsuggesting  either  ‘  Faust’ 
or  ‘  Oberon.’  Weber  eagerly  seized  upon  the  idea  of  the  latter. 
The  subject  was  so  completely  congenial  to  the  very  essence  of  his 
genius.  lie  entreated  that  the  book  might  bo  transmitted  to  him 
with  the  least  possible  delay.”  People  of  a  speculative  turn  of  mind 
may  amuse  themselves  with  imaginingwhat  would  have  happened  if 
Weber  had  taken  Faust  instead  of  Oberon.  Having  chosen  his 
subject  the  composer,  with  characteristic  energy,  set  to  work  at 
once  to  study  English.  “  It  was  his  duty,  he  conceived,  to  compose 
for  the  English  people  in  their  own  spirit  and  with  a  competent 
knowledge  of  their  tongue.”  It  could  be  wished  perhaps,  having 
regard  to  this  circumstance,  that  in  a  representation  where  not  one 
of  the  principal  parts  is  taken  by  an  Italian,  the  charming  words 
of  Mr.  Planche  might  be  given  instead  of  the  Italianized  libretto. 
But  no  doubt  there  are  some  people  who  would  think  very  little 
of  an  opera  unless  it  were  sung  in  a  language  which  they  "imper¬ 
fectly  comprehend ;  and  Italian  certainly  has  one  advantage 
over  English  in  that  faulty  pronunciation  passes  unnoticed 
in  it.  On  February  19,  1825,  Weber  wrote  (in  English) 
to  Mr.  Planche,  from  whom  he  had  received  the  whole 
book  of  the  opera: — “  These  two  acts  are  also  filled  with  the 
greatest  beauties.  I  embrace  the  whole  in  love,  and  will  endeavour 
not  to  remain  behind  you.  To  this  acknowledgment  of  your  work 
you  can  give  credit  the  more,  as  I  must  repeat  that  the  cut  of  the 
whole  is  very  foreign  to  all  my  ideas  and  maxims.  The  intermixing 
of  so  many  principal  actors  who  do  not  sing,  the  omission  of  the 
music  in  the  most  important  moments — all  these  things  deprive 
our  ‘  Oberon  ’  the  title  of  an  opera,  and  will  make  him  unfit  for 
all  other  theatres  in  Europe  ;  which  is  a  very  bad  thing  for  me 
but — passons  la  dessus.  You  have  so  well  construed  mv  first 
prayers,  that  I  continue  proposals  in  confidence  to  your  kindness. 


....  ISow  wish  I  yet  a  mad  aria  for  Sherasmin  (when  he  dis' 
covers  the  horn)  in  which  Fatima’s  lamentations  unite,  and  close 
the  scene  with  a  beautiful  contrast.  Oh,  dear  sir,  what  would 
not  we  produce,  if  we  were  living  in  the  same  town !  ”  Then  he 
went  on  to  speak  of  his  business  arrangements  with  Kemble  and 
ended  by  sayiug,  “  Pardon,  dear  sir,  that  I  am  molesting  you 
Avitli  things  you  cannot  be  interested  in;  but  poets  and  com¬ 
posers  live  together  in  a  sort  of  angel’s  marriage,  which  demands 
reciprocal  trust.  And  now  it  is  truly  time  to  end  mv  very 
checkered  epistle.”  In  1826  Weber,  terribly  ill,  came  to  London, 
and  on  his  first  appearance  at  Covent  Garden  during  a  per¬ 
formance  of  Rob  Roy,  was  recognized  by  some  one  in  the  audience 
and  received  with  a  storm  of  applause.  On  the  9th  of  March 
the  rehearsals  of  Oberon  began.  The  composer  wrote  to  his 
wife  “  I  was  perfectly  surprised  to  find  how  well  everythin^ 
went.  I  am  fully  content  with  my  solo  singers  ;  but  unfortunately 
my  prima  donna  is  ill,  and  the  production  must  be  delayed.  The 
young  fellow  who  was  to  have  sung  Puck  has  lost  his  voice ;  but 
I  have  a  charming  girl  who  is  very  clever,  and  sings  capitally. 
An  immense  deal  is  done  for  the  scenery  and  machine?}-;  all 
I  have  seen  is  beautifully  imagined ;  and  the  costumes  have 
been  indicated  by  the  author  with  infinite  taste  and  fancy.” 
Braham  was  to  play  Sir  Huon,  Miss  Paton  Rezia,  Madame  Vestris 
Fatima,  Fawcett  Sherasmin,  and  Bland  Oberon.  The  rehearsals, 
of  which  there  were  sixteen  in  all,  did  not  of  course  go  with  per¬ 
fect  smoothness.  Braham  found  his  air  too  high  and  wanted  a 
grand  bravura  song  instead.  New  words  were  supplied,  and  “on 
this  composition,  which  in  style  and  treatment  was  altogether 
contrary  to  his  views,  Weber  set  to  work  unwillingly.”  “  f  hate 
the  whole  business,”  he  wrote  to  his  wife,  “  but  what  is  to  be 
done  ?  Braham  is  the  idol  of  the  public,  and  so  I  must  swallow 
the  bitter  potion,  .  .  .  and  I  so  love  my  original  air,  I  shall  keep  it 
for  Germany  you  may  be  very  sure.”  On  one  occasion  Miss  Goward, 
who  sang  the  mermaid’s  song  behind  the  scenes,  could  not  keep  in 
time  with  the  band.  “  Cut  that  out,”  cried  the  stage-manager  im¬ 
patiently.  Weber,  who  had  been  listening  unperceived,  cried, 
“  What  do  you  mean  P  I’ll  soon  show  you  how  it  will  go,”  and 
mounted  to  the  conductor’s  desk.  Then,  “  after  pointing  out  the 
place  where  the  singer  could  best  be  heard ,  and  directing  the  due 
tone  of  the  band,  he  soon  showed  indeed  that  his  wondrous  song 
would,  could,  and  should  ‘  go.’  ”  On  the  9th  of  April  Weber, 
thinking  his  work  completed,  wrote  at  the  end  of  the  score,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  custom,  Soli  Deo  Gloria.  But  after  this  he  had  to  supply 
yet  another  air  lor  Braham.  The  first  performance  of  the  opera 
took  place  on  the  12th  of  April.  Weber,  on  appearing  in  the 
orchestra,  was  greeted  with  a  tremendous  burst  of  enthusiasm  ; 
the  whole  of  the  opera  was  received  with  “  incessant  and  up¬ 
roarious  applause,”  and  at  the  end  the  composer  was  called  before 
the  curtain.  “  It  was  the  first  time,”  according  to  Baron  von 
Weber,  “  such  a  demonstration  had  taken  place  in  England.  The 
newspapers  almost  unanimously  condemned  the  transplantation  of 
this  Continental  custom  to  the  English  boards,  but  gave  credit  to 
Weber  for  the  modest  manner  in  which  he  had  come  forward. 
It  was  looked  upon  as  his  expression  of  antipathy  to  such 
ovations.” 

It  may  seem  curious  that  an  opera  which  at  first  created  so 
much  enthusiasm  should  of  late  years  have  had  comparatively  so 
little  popularity.  But,  for  one  thing,  Weber’s  style  was  then  as 
new  as  a  few  years  ago  was  Herr  Wagner’s  to  a  London  audience. 
Now,  the  chief  attraction  of  Oberon  lies  in  its  beautiful  melodies. 
Then,  the  critics  “almost  unanimously  expressed  their  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  vexation  at  the  want  of  melody  and  the  difficult  nature 
of  the  music  in  Weber's  new  opera.  Many  maintained  that  it 
contained  no  melody  whatever.  Those  who  admitted  that  this 
was  not  entirely  the  case  asserted  that  such  melody  as  there  was 
had  been  crushed  by  the  exuberance  of  the  instrumental  accom¬ 
paniments.  Some  expressed  the  hope  that  a  frequent  hearing  of 
the  music  might  reveal  beauties  which  had  escaped  the  unprac¬ 
tised  ear  at  first.”  What  Herr  Wagner  has  been  to  many  critics 
of  our  day  Weber  was  to  many  of  his,  who  no  doubt  had  grown 
so  accustomed  to  what  Herr  Wagner  or  one  of  his  disciples  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  twanging  of  a  big  guitar,  that  any  departure  from  it 
was  at  first  outside  their  comprehension.  Besides  the  fact  that 
the  music  has  no  longer  the  attraction  of  strangeness  or  heresy, 
one  may  take  into  account  that  the  opera  is  essentially  undramatic; 
and  that,  as  we  have  said,  the  charm  of  graceful  writing  in  the  words 
which  it  originally  possessed  is  lost  by  the  substitution  of  the  inane 
Italian  libretto  for  Mr.  Plancho's  verse.  “  Wieland’s  Oberon ,”  the 
Baron  von  Weber  justly  says,  “is  an  admirable  narrative  poem, 
owing  a  great  portion  of  its  excellence  to  its  form  as  an  epic.  It 
was  the  natural  result  of  this  very  embodiment  of  the  subject 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  bestow  upon  the  story  the  form 
of  a  drama.  .  .  .  The  characters  could  thus  never  act  themselves; 
they  necessarily  became  mere  puppets,  the  strings  of  which  are  all 
too  clearly  seen  without  distinct  life  or  individuality  ;  their  doings 
could  command  but  little  interest ;  their  fate  create  no  sympathy. 
Not  one  indeed,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Fatima,  goes  to  tlio 
hearts  of  the  audience.” 

Mme.  Trebelli,  whose  complete  art  would  compel  any  part  which 
she  undertook  to  “  go  to  the  hearts  of  an  audience,”  appeared  as 
Fatima  in  the  present  revival  of  the  opera ;  and  her  performance 
stood  alone  among  the  others  as  one  n  which  one  could  desiro 
no  alteration.  Mme.  Trebelli,  if  she  could  not  act,  would  still 
enforce  admiration  by  the  perfect  style  of  her  singiDg  and 
the  beauty  of  her  voice ;  and,  if  the  situation  were  reversed, 
might  excuse  unsteadiness  of  singing,  as  it  is  said  Ronconi 
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did,  by  the  excellence  of  her  acting.  As  one  admirable  point  in  a 
performance  of  rare  merit,  we  may  mention  the  air  in  the  last  act, 

“  Oh  !  Araby,  dear  Araby,”  which  was  delivered  with  the  per¬ 
fection  of  grace,  skill,  and  tenderness.  There  seems  no  adequate 
reason  for  retaining  in  these  days  the  song  of  “  The  Charge  of 
Christian  Chivalry,”  which  Weber  wrote  in  unwillingly  for 
Braham  in  the  part  of  Sir  Huon ;  and  Signor  Gillandi,  who  on 
Saturday  last  seemed  to  be  suffering  both  from  a  cold  and  nervous¬ 
ness,  was  perhaps  not  to  be  greatly  blamed  for  breaking  down 
at  one  point  in  it.  Many  Continental  audiences  would  have  hissed 
him  soundly.  That  at  Her  Majesty’s,  with  pleasant  and  proper 
generosity,  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  showing  their  pity  tor 
his  misfortune,  and  inspiring  him  with  a  confidence  that  seemed 
to  improve  his  singing  for  the  rest  of  the  opera.  Later  on, 
however,  some  part  ot  the  audience  detracted  from  the  value  of 
this  good  deed  by  expressing  disapprobation  of  Signor  Carrion  as 
Oberon,  merely,  it  would  seem,  because  his  physical  resources  are 
unequal  to  a  great  strain.  With  the  exception  of  some  false  in¬ 
tonation  in  the  first  scene,  which  passed  unnoticed,  Signor  Carrion 
sang  well  and  steadily,  if  drily,  throughout ;  and  the  dryness  is 
probably  due  to  the  undeniable  fact  that  he  has  not  a  large 
voice. 

Mine.  Pappenheim,  as  Rezia,  appeared  to  have  adopted  llerr 
Behrens’s  favourite  device  of  choosing  a  key  just  a  trifle  different 
from  that  of  the  band,  and  sticking  to  it.  Apart  from  this, 
she  must  be  credited  with  having  sung  “  Ocean,  thou  Mighty 
Monster,”  in  an  effective  declamatory  style.  Miss  Purdy  sang 
well  and  steadily  as  Puck,  but  was  unfortunate  in  her  costume, 
which  seemed  borrowed  from  a  forthcoming  pantomime.  Signor 
Mendioroz  was  probably  as  good  as  was  Mr.  Fawcett  in  1826.  as 
Sherasmin.  Mile.  Bauermeister  sang,  as  she  always  does,  with 
excellent  art  and  feeling  as  the  Mermaid.  The  chorus  and  band 
were,  on  the  whole,  good,  although  the  beauty  of  the  overture 
was  marred  by  a  want  of  light  and  shade.  The  scenery  and  stage 
management  were  far  better  than  has  of  late  been  usual.  A 
certain  vagueness  in  the  movements  of  the  rising  sun  in  the  storm 
scene  was  curious,  if  not  beautiful ;  and  the  ingenious  device  in 
the  same  scene  for  twinkling  stars  would  have  been  more  effective 
if  it  had  not  been  confined  to  a  narrow  space  in  the  very  middle 
of  the  stage. 

Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  who  appeared  as  Sir  Huon,  when  Oberon  was 
given  several  years  ago,  has  been  singing  as  Tom  Tug  in  the 
Waterman  and  as  Macheath  in  The  Beggars'  Opera  at  Covent 
Gari»n.  The  exquisite  quality  of  Mr.  Sims  Reeves’s  voice  and  the 
wonderful  delicacy  with  which  he  uses  it  seem  unchanged  ;  and 
his  whole  performance  of  Macheath  made  one  regret  again  that 
he  has  been  seen  so  little  on  the  operatic  stage.  The  delivery  of 
“  How  happy  could  I  be  with  either  ”  was  in  every  sense  mas¬ 
terly,  giving  without  a  touch  of  exaggeration  the  proper  colour  to 
the  situation.  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  gave  throughout  the  piece  a  most 
striking  example  of  the  value  of  a  perfectly-trained  enunciation. 
While°others  seemed  to  be  making  great  efforts.,  and  yet  remained 
scarcely  audible,  he,  whether  speaking  or  singing,  apparently 
without  the  slightest  exertion,  made  every  note  and  syllable  of 
his  marvellous  voice  carry  through  the  house. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  MATHEMATICS.* 

r  I  HIE  latest-born  of  Universities,  the  monument  of  the  munifi- 
X  cence  and  enlightened  forethought  of  an  American  working¬ 
man,  is  already  putting  forth  signs  of  an  intellectual  life  and 
vjo-our  worthy  of  the  most  venerable  or  august  of  the  academic 
sisterhood.  The  American  Journal  of  Mathematics,  Pure  and 
Applied,  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  John  Hopkins  Univer¬ 
sity,  may  take  rank  with  the  Transactions  of  any  educational 
or  philosophical  body  on  either  continent.  In  the  choice  of  sub¬ 
jects  treated,  in  depth  and  breadth  of  scientific  handling,  and  in 
the  originality  and  power  brought  into  play  by  their  respective 
writers,  this  collection  of  papers,  of  which  the  third  number  has 
lately  reached  us,  forms  a  contribution  of  the  highest  value  to  the 
mathematical  thought  of  the  day.  Its  pages,  we  are  told  in 
the  opening  notice,  will  at  all  times  be  open  to  contributions 
from  abroad,  and  the  numbers  before  us  are  enriched  by  papers, 
not  from  the  mother-country  alone,  but  from  the  pens  and  in  the 
lammage  of  French,  German,  and  Italian  mathematicians.  The 
enlightened  liberality  of  the  trustees  in  guaranteeing  a  consider¬ 
able0  part  of  the  pecuniary  risk  attaching  to  the  enterprise  has 
secured  it  the  highest  advantages  in  point  of  type  and  literary 
execution.  It  can  claim  to  be  the  only  journal  of  its  special  kind 
published  with  the  ample  quarto  page  which  the  mathematician, 
be  he  reader  or  writer,  knows  how  to  appreciate.  In  general 
style  and  arrangement  it  may  be  said  to  follow  and  to  vie  with 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  our  own  Royal  Society.  For  the 
high  scientific  standard  of  its  contents,  no  less  than  for  the  accu¬ 
racy  and  literary  finish  of  the  text,  the  subscribers  and  the 
public  have  an  ample  guarantee  in  the  name  of  the  editor,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Sylvester,  whose  loss  to  our  own  country  is  made  up  by  the 
tokens  he  here  sends  us  of  hi9  persistent  industry  and  vigour. 

The  series  makes  an  interesting  beginning  with  Professor  Simon 
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Newcomb’s  short  but  pregnant  note  upon  a  class  of  transformations 
which  surfaces  might  undergo  in  space  of  more  than  three  dimen¬ 
sions.  Were  the  material  bodies  which  surround  us  placed  under 
such  freer  and  more  enlarged  conditions  of  space,  their  kinematic 
susceptibilities  would  be  increased  in  a  manner  which,  at  first 
sight  and  to  all  experience,  would  seem  most  extraordinary.  As 
one  special  case — the  author  not  proposing  to  discuss  the  general 
theory  of  the  subject — were  a  fourth  dimension  added  to  space, 
a  closed  material  surface  or  shell  could  be  turned  inside  out  by 
simple  flexure,  without  either  stretching  or  tearing.  Connected 
with  this  is  the  ingenious  demonstration  of  Professor  Klein  that  in 
space  of  this  kind  it  would  be  impossible  to  tie  a  knot.  This 
curious  and,  at  first  sight,  paradoxical  problem  raises  the  whole 
question  of  the  reality  of  manifold  space  and  of  its  relation  to 
natural,  or  Euclidian,  geometry.  Nowhere  has  this  singular  expan¬ 
sion  of  modern  algebra  into  what  might  seem  the  world  of  fable  been 
treated  with  greater  clearness  and  sobriety  of  thought  than  in  Mr. 
Spottiswoode’s  recent  Dublin  address.  Are  we  to  limit  our  con¬ 
ceptions  of  mathematical  quantities  to  the  material  conditions  dic¬ 
tated  by  experience,  or  may  we  so  extend  them  as  to  imagine  for 
every  algebraical  problem  involving  many  variables  a  correspond¬ 
ing  reality  in  geometry  of  as  many  dimensions  P  In  manifold  space 
the  mind  has  to  deal  with  an  ideal  or  hyperphysical  world.  If  such 
space  is  to  be  regarded  for  a  while  as  a  reality  in  the  same  sense  as 
ordinary  space,  it  is  a  mode  of  representation  or  a  method  which, 
having  served  its  purpose,  vanishes  from  the  scene.  “  Like  a  rain¬ 
bow.  if  we  try  to  grasp  it,  it  eludes  our  very  touch.  But  yet,  like 
a  rainbow,  it  arises  out  of  real  conditions  of  known  and  tangible 
quantities ;  and,  if  rightly  apprehended,  it  is  a  true  and  valuable 
expression  of  natural  laws,  and  serves  a  definite  purpose  in  the 
science  of  which  it  forms  a  part.”  The  student  of  the  limitless  ex¬ 
tension  of  space-science  is  placed  under  great  obligations  bv  Mr. 
G.  Bruce  Halsted,  of  Princeton  College,  N.J.,who  in  the.  third 
number  of  these  Transactions  brings  together,  under  the  title  of 
“  Bibliography  of  Hyper-Space  and  Non-Euclidian  Geometry,”  a 
list  of  sixty-two  writers  who  have  contributed  to  the  development 
of  the  theory.  It  was  only  by  a  mistake,  it  is  shown,  that,  the 
‘‘parallel  postulate”  was  fathered  upon  Euclid  as  an  axiom. 
Peyrard's  researches  have  shown  it  to  have  been  kept  by  Euclid 
apart  from  the  axioms,  and  to  have  been  classed  with  them  only  in 
modern  times.  From  the  vast  number  of  unsatisfactory  attempts  at 
a  formal  proof  of  it,  and  the  systematic  development  of  the  results 
obtainable  from  its  denial,  sprang  the  non-Euclidian  or  absolute  geo¬ 
metry.  As  early  as  1833  an  account  of  these  approximations  was 
given  by  the  late  General  Perronet  Thompson,  who  added  an 
elaborate  attempt  of  his  own.  This  was  a  short  time  after  the 
first  announcement  of  his  views  by  Lobatchewsky,  and  the  earliest 
researches  of  Gauss.  Since  then  great  strides  have  been  made 
good  into  hyper-space  by  Bolyai,  Riemann,  and  other  eminent 
Continental  geometricians,  as  well  as  by  Cayley,  Sylvester,  Salmon, 
and  Clifford  amongst  ourselves. 

The  free  motion  of  three  bodies  in  space  has  in  its  general  form 
been  long  classed  amongst  insoluble  problems.  Much  has  not¬ 
withstanding  been  done  by  means  of  partial  or  definite  integration 
towards  an  approximate  solution  in  special  cases.  By  similar 
modifications  in  the  processes  of  integration  there  is  reason  to  hope 
that  the  main  difficulties  involved  in  the  inequalities  of  the  moon  s 
motion  may  be  attacked  with  ultimate  success.  Approaching  the 
problem  from  the  standpoint  of  mathematics  rather  than  of 
practical  astronomy,  Mr.  G.  W.  Hill,  in  a  series  of  very  able  papers, 
gives  us  the  means  of  knowing  at  least  within  what  limits  our 
solution  is  legitimate,  and  of  carrying  on  the  investigation  so  as  to 
cover  the  whole  ground  of  the  lunar  theory.  Simplifying  the 
method  of  Delaunay,  he  diminishes  the  number  of  unknown 
quantities  and  equations,  and  shows  that  such  co-ordinates  and 
parameters  may  be  selected  that  a  much  nearer  approach  may  be 
had  to  the  series  of  lunar  motions,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
degree  of  their  convergence  augmented.  In  a  succession  of 
differential  equations  he  discusses  the  properties  of  motion 
derived  from  Jacobi’s  integral.  The  periodic  developments  of  the 
lunar  co-ordinates  being  divided  into  classes  of  terms  after  the 
manner  of  Euler  in  his  last  Lunar  Theory,  Mr.  Hill  proceeds  to  treat 
the  following  five  classes  of  inequalities : — 

1.  Those  which  depend  upon  the  ratio  of  the  mean  motions  of 
the  sun  and  moon. 

2.  Those  which  are  proportional  to  the  lunar  eccentricity. 

3.  Those  which  are  proportional  to  the  sine  of  the  lunar 
inclination. 

4.  Those  which  are  proportional  to  the  solar  eccentricity. 

5.  Those  which  are  proportional  to  the  solar  parallax. 

Mr.  Hill’s  method  is  sufficiently  general  to  apply  to  the  cases  of 
all  satellites  having  long  periods  of  revolution  about  their 
primaries.  Limiting  the  application,  however,  in  practice  to  the 
special  case  of  our  own  secondary,  he  shows  how  to  deduce  the 
co-efficients  of  the  different  terms  of  the  lunar  co-ordinates,  and  the 
constant  of  lunar  parallax,  which  astronomers  have  preferred  to 
derive  from  direct  observation  of  the  moon.  In  the  sequel,  the 
present  valuable  chapter  being  but  an  instalment,  we  are  promised 
graphical  representations  of  the  paths  of  the  earth’s  moon,  of  the 
moons  of  four  and  three  lunations,  and  of  the  moon  of  maximum 
lunation,  showing  their  limits  of  deviation  from  the  primary  or 
ideal  ellipse. 

We  pass  with  reluctance  over  many  papers  of  importance 
and  interest  in  order  that  we  may  concentrate  our  attention 
upon  the  remarkable  contribution  to  science  made  in  the  re¬ 
velation  of  the  intimate  bond  of  connexion  between  two  depart¬ 
ments  of  thought  at  first  sight  so  widely  apart  as  chemistry 
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and  algebra ;  the  purely  abstract  or  transcendental  forma  of 
matnematical  theory  having  their  physical  counterpart  in  the 
laws  or  formulae  in  which  chemical  theory  expresses  the  ultimate 
combinations  of  the  atoms  or  elementary  constituents  of  matter. 
Presages  or  adumbrations  of  this  discovery  have  from  time  to 
time  bitted  across  the  field  of  scientific  vision.  Not  to  go  back  to 
the  half-mythic  age  of  Pythagorean  speculation,  it  has  been  felt  to 
be  a  reality  since  Dalton's  announcement  of  the  great  law  of  the 
numerical  combination  of  atoms,  that  all  nature  is  rooted  and 
grounded  in  number  and  figure.  Not  only  has  a  new  departure 
been  taken  by  chemistry  from  this  definite  standing-point,  but 
proofs  and  illustrations  of  the  same  law  have  been  found  in  the 
fixed  geometrical  forms  discriminating  the  classes  of  crystalline 
bodies,  and  in  the  infinitely  varying  yet  homologous  types  of  linear 
structure  which  comparative  morphology  shows  us  to  exist  through 
the  whole  range  of  vegetable  and  animal  organisms.  That  this  in¬ 
stinctive  sense  of  a  wide  and  even  universal  harmony  of  structure 
or  design,  linking  together  mathematical  and  material  forms,  has 
not  as  yet  been  brought  within  the  compass  of  scientific  proof,  has 
been  due  to  the  want  of  a  calculus  or  method  of  analysis  and 
generalization  adequate  to  the  unification  and  the  expression  of  defi¬ 
nite  ranges  of  ideas  so  widely  apart  both  in  kind  and  in  degree.  In 
the  Invariantive  theory  mathematical  science  has  now  a  key  to  the 
problem  so  long  in  abeyance.  To  one  of  those  bursts  of  imagina¬ 
tion  to  which  it  is  his  habit  to  attribute  the  results  of  long  trains 
of  patient  thinking,  the  author  ascribes  his  suddenly  finding 
pictured  upon  his  mental  retina  a  chemico-graphic  image,  dis¬ 
tinctly  embodying  and  illustrating  the  relations  between  algebraic 
forms  and  the  numerical  or  quantitative  bases  of  the  new  atomic 
theory.  In  assigning  to  Professor  KekultS  of  Bonn  the  invention  of 
that  new  theory  of  atomicity  which  stands  to  the  old  in  a  somewhat 
similar  relation  as  the  astronomy  of  Kepler  to  that  of  Ptolemy,  or  of 
Darwin  s  system  of  nature  to  that  of  Linnaeus,  it  would  appear  from 
a  note  appended  to  his  first  communication  to  have  been  urged 
upon  the  writer  that  he  has  unconsciously  done  injustice  to  Dr. 
Frankland  as  the  real  discoverer  and  earliest  promulgator.  It  was, 
however,  in  casting  about  for  the  means  of  making  intelligible  to  a 
mixed  class  of  chemists,  physicists,  and  biologists  the  grounds 
and  objects  of  the  modern  algebra,  that  he  himself  hit  upon 
the  mine  of  thought  which  he  here  opens  in  The  application 
of  the  new  atomic  theory  to  the  graphical  representation  of  the. 
invariants  and  eo-variants  of  binary  qualities,  which  forms  the 
most  considerable,  as  well  as  the  most  characteristic,  contribution 
to  the  Transactions  before  us.  The  chemical  groundwork  had 
indeed,  he  makes  clear,  been  substantially  laid  down  by  Professor 
Frankland  in  the  course  of  his  researches  into  the  ultimate 
units  or  constituents  of  matter,  as  well  as  by  Sir  B.  Brodie  in  his 
Chemical  Calculus.  The  first  conception  of  an  analogy  or  law  of 
equivalence  between  the  formulae  of  the  new  atomic  chemistry  and 
those  of  the  new  algebra  was  due,  as  Professor  Sylvester  with 
his  characteristic  generosity  allows,  to  Professor  Clifford.  The 
general  law  of  reciprocity  has  now  been  made  good  between 
the  atomic  and  algebraic  forms  or  processes,  as  well  as  in 
the  representation  of  the  atomic  differences  by  a  system 
of  “  graphs,”  or  geometrical  figures,  whereby  the  possible  com¬ 
binations  of  chemical  substances  have  been  made  symbolically 
visible  to  the  eye.  To  the  new  scheme  of  physical  types  created  by 
this  casting  anew  of  chemistry  in  an  algebraical'  mould  he  has 
since  given  the  name  of  isomerism,  i.c.  the  determination  of  the 
number  of  combinations  that  can  be  formed  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions  between  the  constituents  of  groups  each  containing  a 
given  number  of  equivalent  chemical  atoms,  the  valences  of  the 
several  groups  being  either  independent  or  given  linear  functions  of 
a  certain  number  of  independent  parameters.  Either  the  numbers 
of  atoms  may  be  given  and  the  valences  left  indeterminate,  or,  in 
the  inverse  problem,  the  valences  may  be  given  and  the  numbers 
left  indeterminate.  The  result  is  a  general  law  of  reciprocity,  or 
radical  representation  of  forni3  differentiated  as  to  weight,  rank, 
order,  grade,  range,  and  multiplicity,  in  accord  with  correspond- 
iug  degrees  in  the  scale  of  quantics.  Thus  hydrogen,  chlorine, 
bromine,  or  potassium  will  serve  to  denote  so  many  distinct 
binary  linear  forms ;  oxygen,  zinc,  magnesium,  &c.,  binary 
quadrics;  boron,  gold,  thallium,  cubics ;  carbon,  lead,  silver,  tin, 
quartics  ;  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  antimony,  &c.,  quintics  ; 
sulphur,  iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  &c.,  sextics.  The  sixth 
seems  to  Professor  Sylvester  the  highest  degree  of  valency  at 
present  recognizable  in  natural  substances.  The  factors  of  any 
algebraical  form  may  in  this  way  be  regarded  as  in  some  sense  the 
analogues  of  the  rays  of  atomicity  (Dr.  Frankland’s  “  free  bonds  ”) 
in  the  equi-valent  chemical  atom.  Nor  is  the  decomposition 
of  chemical  bodies  less  capable  of  graphic  representation.  From 
Clebsch’s  Bindrcn  Formen  it  is  shown  that  any  homogeneous 
graph  augmented  by  a  suitable  number  of  atoms  of  the  same  may 
be  decomposed  in  one  or  more  ways  and  with  new  geometrical 
equivalents.  To  Professor  Sylvester  there  appears  every  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  mode  being  found  of  passing  in  all  cases  from  a  graph 
to  its  reciprocal,  though  this  reciprocity  may  be  altogether  of  a 
different  kind  from  that  which  connects  correlated  girders  or 
framework  in  graphical  statics,  lie  subjoins  tentative  instances 
of  such  transformations.  In  this  and  in  the  other  directions 
pointed  out  in  his  suggestive  paper  he  opens  a  boundless  vista  for 
scientific  investigation.  Young  chemists  desirous  of  raising  their 


science  to  its  proper  rank  would,  he  rightly  urges,  act  wisely  in 
making  themselves  masters  betimes  of  the  theory  of  algebraic 
lorms.  What  mechanics  is  to  physics,  a  general  algebraic  mor¬ 
phology  seems  destined  to  be  to  the  chemistry  of  the  future. 


MEMOIR  OF  FRANCIS  HODGSON.* 

TjYRANCIS  IIODGSON  is  described  on  the  title-page  of  this 
biography  by  his  son  as  “  scholar,  poet,  and  divine.”  In  not  one 
ol  these  capacities  has  bis  fame  survived  the  quarter  of  a  century 
which  has  elapsed  since  his  death.  lie  might  have,  better  been 
characterized  as  a  “  friend.”  He  had  a  genius  for  friendship,  and 
Hodgson  will  be  remembered  by  admirers  of  Byron  and  Denman, 
and  of  many  lesser  yet  brilliant  lights  of  the  century,  who  feel 
little  interest  in  the  Provost  of  Eton  and  none  in  the  translator  of 
Juvenal.  His  affectionate  biographer  is  disposed  to  regret  his  in¬ 
ability  to  picture  his  father  directly  by  means  of  personal  recol¬ 
lections.  Almost  apologetically  he  relies  on  the  axiom  that  a 
man  may  be  known  best  by  his  friends.  The  method  he  has  per¬ 
force  and  reluctantly  adopted  of  reconstructing  the  circle  in  which 
Francis  Hodgson  lived  and  thought  is  the  only  plan  which  could, 
with  his  particular  subject,  have  been  successful.  Whatever 
Hodgson  was  or  did  derived  its  interest  from  the  share  therein  of 
some  friend  or  acquaintance.  That  he  was  gracious  and  good  and 
kindly,  with  sound  views  upon  life  and  doctrine,  and  a  pleasant 
gilt  of  verse,  is  evident  throughout  the  correspondence  contained 
in  the  two  volumes  before  us.  But  the  world  cares  chiefly  now 
for  those  happy  qualities  because  they  attracted  contemporaries 
upon  whose  genius  for  its  own  sake  posterity  loves  to  linger. 

Hodgson’s  father  was  successively  master  of  Whitgift's 
Hospital  at  Croydon  and  Vicar  of  Berwick-in-Elmet,  near  Leeds. 
YV  hile  at  Croydon  he  took  pupils,  among  others  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury,  afterwards  Earl  of  Liverpool  and  Prime  Minister.  Young 
Hodgson,  who  had  entered  college  at  Eton,  studied  during  the 
vacation  with  Lord  Ilawkesbury.  We  seem  to  be  carried  back 
into  regions  of  mythical  antiquity  when  introduced  to  the 
biography  of  a  schoolfellow  of  the  future  Arch  Mediocrity, 
as  Lord  Brougham  styled  that  most  pertinacious  occupant  of 
the  office  of  Premier.  In  due  course  Hodgson  was  elected 
to  King’s.  As  an  undergraduate  he  laid  the  foundations  of 
his  lifelong  intimacy  with  his  future  father-in-law,  Denman,  with 
John  Herman  Merivale,  Robert  Bland,  and  Henry  Drury.  What 
else  he  did  except  write  vers  de  societe  we  are  not  informed. 
Kingsmen  at  that  period  were  excluded  from  the  Classical 
Tripos,  and  Hodgson  laments  that  the  result  was  that  “  ambition 
too  often  expired  in  indolence.”  However,  the  stock  of  classical 
taste  he  brought  with  him  from  Eton,  or  more  probably  from 
his  father’s  vicarage,  survived  this  period  of  compulsory  leisure. 
On  taking  his  degree  he  accepted  the  post  of  tutor  to  Lady 
Ann  Wyndham’s  sons,  one  of  whom  was  the  future  Lord  Durham 
of  the  Reform  Bill  and  Canada.  After  three  years  of  “  gerund¬ 
grinding,”  as  he  called  his  work,  he  was  appointed  to  an  assistant- 
mastership  at  Eton.  He  was  no  better  pleased  with  teaching 
a  class  than  with  his  private  tutorship ;  yet  an  Eton  master’s 
work  in  those  days  could  not  have  been  cruelly  engrossing.  Bland, 
who  was  visiting  him,  writes  to  Denman  with  “the  very  little 
drop  of  ink  remaining  in  the  horn  after  the  two  epic  poems,  the 
six  periodical  papers,  besides  several  epigrams,  anagrams,  and  other 
things  ending  in  ‘  grams,’  and  an  infinite  number  of  songs,  sonnets, 
rebuses,  pasquinades,  and  some  things  ‘  unattempted  yet  in  prose 
or  rhyme,’  which  Hodgson  has  written  since  breakfast  up  to  this 
hour,  twelve  o'clock,  not  forgetting  construing  his  boys  and 
answering  duns.”  Hodgson  had,  in  fact,  by  this  time  launched 
himself  on  literature.  Well  might  Denman,  after  such  a  picture, 
dissuade  his  friend  from  the  law,  considering  “  the  complete 
devotion  ”  it  requires.  Even  the  not  very  irksome  routine 
of  an  Eton  mastership  left  Hodgson  dissatisfied,  and  he  accepted 
the  offer  of  a  College  tutorship.  While  still  a  schoolmaster 
he  had  translated  Juvenal,  and  this  introduced  him  favourably  to 
editors  and  authors.  The  faint  praise  and  supercilious  censure  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review  were  better  worth  having  than  the  eulogies 
of  the  Monthly  and  the  Critical.  The  poet's  indignation,  how¬ 
ever,  was  kindled  into  anticipating  English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviewers  in  a  work  which  the  modern  world  must  be  content 
to  believe,  on  his  son’s  evidence,  to  have  been  “  a  spirited  satire.” 

If  the  Edinburgh  sneered,  an  equal  arbiter  of  taste,  and  himself  a 
rival  translator  of  J  uvenal — Gitiord — applauded  “  the  facility,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  elegance,”  with  which  the  version  was  com¬ 
posed.  Still  more  important  to  the  tutor  of  King's  did  it  prove 
that  Byron  sympathized  with  a  fellow-victim  of  the  “Scotch 
Review.” 

Hodgson  was  fascinated  by  Byron’s  brilliancy  and  eccentricity, 
and  Byron  was  attracted  by  the  hero-worship  which  bound  to  so 
eminently  vicious  so  eminently  virtuous  a  person.  Hodgson  aud 
Byron  found  that  they  had  literary  sympathies.  Both  admired  Pope. 
The  real  charm,  however,  to  Byron  in  such  an  acquaintance  was  that 
from  Hodgson  he  met  candid  moral  criticism  of  his  errors,  without 
the  slightest  symptom  of  repulsion  from  the  sinner.  He  instituted 
the  Cambridge  tutor,  even  before  the  tutor  entered  holy  orders, 
his  father  confessor,  and  was  the  better  for  the  clear  breast  he 
made  from  time  to  time  of  his  boastful  but  timid  scepticism. 
Never  was  it  made  clearer  than  in  these  volumes  that  what  Byron 
needed  was  to  be  told  from  time  to  time,  as  by  his  friend  Scrope 
Davies,  when  he  was  exclaiming  melodramatically,  “  I  shall  go 
mad,”  “  Much  more  like  silliness  than  madness.”  Half  of  his 
tragic  atheism,  and  even  of  his  profligacy,  was  acting.  When  he 
was  bid  to  put  off  the  fool  by  a  friend  who  seemed  more  tired  than 
horrified,  he  suddenly  became  sensible  aud  very  good  company. 
Hodgson  understood  this,  but  very  few  persons  besides  understood 
it ;  and,  of  those  few,  Byron’s  future  wife  unhappily  was  not  one. 

*  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Hodgson,  B.D.  By  his  Sod, the  Rev. 
Janies  T.  Hodgson.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1878. 
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Much  of  the  correspondence  in  these  volumes  had  already  been  used 
by  Moore  in  his  Life  ;  but  Hodgson  complained  bitterly  that  letters 
and  verses  addressed  to  him  by  Byron  were  published  by  Moore 
without  expurgation.  Expressions  employed  by  a  youth  of 
twenty-one  in  a  letter  to  a  young  friend,  with  the  direct  object 
of  provoking  a  moral  protest,  were  accepted  as  evidence  of  hardened 
vice.  Hodgson  himself  never  believed  thestories  of  the  active  vicious¬ 
ness  of  his  friend's  conduct.  In  his  visits  to  Newstead  he  saw  none  of 
the  scenes  of  riot  which  were  popularly  supposed  to  have  revived  the 
saturnalia  of  Medmenham  Abbey.  He  stayed  there  shortly  before 
Byron’s  long  tom',  and  again  on  Byron's  return  in  i  S 1 1  with  the 
first  two  cantos  of  Chilcle  Harold  in  his  portmanteau.  On  this 
second  occasion  Harness,  at  the  time  an  undergraduate,  was  his 
fellow-guest,  and  guarantees  the  decorum  of  the  mode  of  life.  The 
single  impropriety  was  that  the  party  went  to  bed  late  and  got  up 
late.  The  long  night  sittings  were  virtuously  occupied.  They 
were  consumed  in  attempts  by  Hodgson  to  disabuse  Byron’s  mind 
of  his  early  impression  that  Christianity  and  Oalvinistic  gloom 
were  identical.  At  this  period  Byron  was  engaged  in  preparing  a 
speech  against  Lord  Sidmouth’s  Bill  for  making  the  breaking  of 
weaving-frames  a  capital  offence.  But  he  signified  his  readiness 
also  to  occupy  himself  with  the  regular  duties  of  a  reviewer  on 
the  staff  of  the  Monthly  Revietv,  then  conducted  principally  by 
Hodgson  as  lieutenant  of  a  certain  Mr.  Griffiths.  He  delivered 
his  speech,  which  showed  high  oratorical  powers ;  but  both  the 
opening  which  this  suggested  for  a  political  career  and  Hodgson’s 
editorial  allurements  were  soon  forgotten  in  a  tempest  of 
literary  glory.  At  the  end  of  the  letter  to  Hodgson  in  which  he 
recounts  the  reception  of  his  speech,  he  writes : — “  I  hire  myself 
to  Griffiths,  and  my  poesy  comes  out  on  Saturday.”  The  “  poesy  ” 
was  Childe.  Harold,  and  Mr.  Griffiths  lost  the  most  illustrious  of 
contributors. 

Shortly  before  this  great  event  Byron  had  lost  his  mother,  whom 
he  loved  in  spite  of  eccentricities  of  temper  which  approached  mad¬ 
ness.  At  the  same  time  ho  was  shocked  by  the  death  of  an  admired 
friend,  Skinner  Matthews,  who  was  drowned  in  a  bed  of  Cam  weeds 
eight  feet  deep,  through  which  in  bravado  he  was  attempting  to 
swim.  An  apprehension  seized  him  that  he  was  doomed  to  an 
early  death,  and  he  made  a  will,  which,  however,  never  took 
effect,  bequeathing  his  household  goods  and  treasures  among 
Hobhouse,  Scrope  Davies,  and  Hodgson.  Some  melancholy  verses 
he  wrote  while  at  Newstead  are  printed  for  the  first  time  in  these 
volumes.  Though  melodious,  they  are  trite.  But  Mr.  James 
Hodgson  is  naturally  surprised  that  they  should  have  escaped 
hitherto  the  unfortunate  appetite  for  pitchforking  into  a  book 
every  production  of  a  celebrated  author.  The  depression  arising 
from  the  deaths  of  Mrs.  Byron  and  Matthews,  and  yet  more 
perhaps  from  the  presentiment  that  his  own  was  to  follow,  revived 
Byron's  taste  for  coquetting  with  theology.  Hodgson  was  always 
ready  to  accept  the  challenge,  and  his  son  dutifully  believes  that 
“  his  remonstrances  had  in  all  probability  a  far  greater  effect  upon 
their  recipient  than  he  cared  at  the  time  to  admit.”  The  tone  of 
Hodgson’s  arguments  we  can  only  infer  from  Byron’s  letters,  which 
Hodgson  kept.  The  biographer  laments  that  “  Hodgson’s  remon¬ 
strances  have  unfortunately  been  lost.”  Our  grief  is  palliated  by 
the  circumstance  that  Paley’s  Natural  Theology  is  still  accessible. 
The  nature  of  the  amateur  controversialist’s  pleadings  may  be  fairly 
conjectured  from  his  adversary’s  retorts.  The  biographer  takes 
the  controversy  quite  seriously.  On  the  observation  of  Byron, 
“  We  are  miserable  enough  in  this  life  without  the  absurdity  of 
speculating  upon  another,”  he  remarks  with  the  utmost  gravity, 
“  This  sentence  seems  to  supply  a  most  inadequate  reason  for  reject¬ 
ing  the  hope  of  immortality.”  W e  should  almost  fear  that  Hodg¬ 
son,  who  was  not  yet  a  deacon,  felt  its  inadequacy  more 
entirely  than  he  could  demonstrate  it.  Deserting  the  downright 
vehicle  of  plain  prose,  he  dances  off  into  an  appeal  to  his  friend, 
couched  in  rhyming  heroics,  from  “  Shefordian  plains,”  to  try  his 
hand  at  improving  himself  and  mankind.  Byron  retorted  by  a 
-dismal  invitation  to  come  and  see  the  eggs  of  his  tortoises,  “  all 
Athenians,”  which  he  had  hired  a  hen  to  hatch.  When  Hodgson 
exhorted  him  anew  in  hopelessly  fluent  verse  to  banish  care,  the 
poet  responded  in  the  famous  “  Epistle  to  a  Friend.”  The  last 
half-dozen  couplets,  which  talk  of  “  deepening  crimes,”  and  of 
“  stern  ambition’s  pride  ”  which  “  perchance  not  blood  shall  turn 
aside,”  Hodgson  had  expressly  stipulated,  before  lending  his  copy 
to  Moore,  should  not  be  published.  But  Moore,  “  as  in  many 
other  cases  ”  of  the  same  kind,  broke  faith.  Hodgson  had  written 
on  the  margin,  with  more  humour  than  his  wont,  “N.B.  The 
poor,  dear  soul  [Byron]  meant  nothing  of  this.”  The  mention  of 
Moore  reminds  us  that  Hodgson  did  a  real  benefit  to  literature  about 
this  same  period  by  saving  his  friend  and  Moore  from  a  dangerous 
exhibition  of  folly.  Moore,  incensed  by  the  allusions  in  English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers  to  his  bloodless  encounter  with 
Jeffrey,  expostulated  with  a  warmth  which  might  have  led  to  a 
challenge.  Hodgson,  to  whom  in  consequence  of  Byron’s  absence 
from  England  the  remonstrance  had  been  entrusted  for  transmission 
to  his  friend,  with  very  audacious  discretion  kept  it  back  until 
Moore  grew  ashamed  of  his  wrath,  and  himself  reclaimed  the 
■  epistle. 

The  world  of  letters  would  have  owed  gratitude  indeed  to 
Hodgson  had  he  been  equally  successful  in  reconciling  Byron  and 
his  wife.  Of  that  mysterious  business  these  volumes  have  much 
to  say,  though  little  to  tell.  For  a  few  months  before  and  after 
the  marriage,  everything  was  joyous.  Byron’s  sister,  Augusta 
Leigh,  Hodgson’s  honoured  friend  and  correspondent  for  forty 
years,  declares  to  him  that  she  “  never  saw  or  heard  or  read  of  a 


more  perfect  being  in  mortal  mould  than  Lady  Byron.”  “  The 
more  she  sees  of  her  the  more  she  loves  and  esteems  her.”  Thera 
is  a  short  silence,  and  Mrs.  Leigh  is  writing  in  an  agony 
to  Hodgson  to  hurry  to  London  and  try  if  he  can  prevent 
a  separation  between  this  bride  and  bridegroom  of  a  year. 
Hodgson,  with  whom  Byron  once  said  he  had  “  never  had  a 
moment’s  disagreement,”  answered  the  appeal.  But,  if  he  had 
power  over  Byron,  he  had  none  over  Lady  Byron.  Byron  had 
told  him  he  did  not  know  “  the  specific  things  which  had  given 
the  principal  offence.”  Lady  Byron  answered  Hodgson  that  her 
husband  “  does  know — too  well.”  “  He  had  married  her,”  she 
said,  “with  the  deepest  determination  of  revenge,  avowed 
on  the  marriage  day,  and  executed  ever  since  with  systematic 
and  increasing  cruelty,  which  no  affection  could  change,”  Her 
“  security  depended  on  the  total  abandonment  of  every  moral 
and  religious  principle,  against  which  (though  they  were  never 
obtruded)  his  hatred  and  endeavours  were  uniformly  directed.” 
In  her  reply  to  a  second  letter,  which  has  “  most  unfortunately  been 
lost” — the  good  Hodgson’s  correspondents  never  seem  to  have  pre¬ 
served  his  letters — Lady  Byron  rejects  the  theory  of  present  in¬ 
sanity  as  an  excuse  for  her  husband's  insane  violence,  but  seems  to 
think  that  his  mind,  by  nature  “  most  benevolent,”  may  have  grown 
desperate  from  loss  of  “  self-esteem  ”  through  acts  “  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  mental  disorder.”  His  sister's  hypothesis  agreed  with 
his  wife’s,  that  his  mind  harboured  “  recollections  ”  which  forbade 
happiness  with  “  any  woman  whose  excellence  equalled  or  ap¬ 
proached  that  of  Lady  Byron.”  The  view  which  both  Mrs. 
Leigh  and  Lady  Byron  took  was  a  woman’s  view  rather  than  a 
man’s.  Hodgson  evidently  held  that  not  despair  at  some  unutter¬ 
able  criminality,  but  indigestion,  combined  with  an  insatiable 
desire  to  pose  as  a  hero  of  darkness,  explained  the  frantic  fits  of 
Byron’s  year  of  wedded  life.  Had  he  imagined  some  terrible 
mystery  of  vice  he  could  scarcely  have  preserved  unchanged  his 
love  for  his  friend  living  and  dead.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not 
calumniating  a  pure  life  to  suppose  that  the  Vicar  of  Bakewell, 
who  was  always  the  most  loyal  of  friends,  felt  a  little  additional 
interest  in  a  friend  who  needed  reforming.  Some  men  take  their 
vice  vicariously,  as  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mississippi,  in  Mr.  Long¬ 
fellow’s  Hyperion,  had  a  secretary  to  smoke  to  him.  It  sounds  an 
odd  message  to  despatch  to  a  grave  married  clergyman— “  Tell 
Hodgson  his  prediction  is  fulfilled  ;  you  know  he  foretold  I  should 
fall  in  love  with  an  Italian,  and  so  I  have.”  Aberrations  of  this 
kind  certainly  did  not  chill  Hodgson’s  sympathy.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  only  made  him  more  earnest  in  desiring  to  relieve  a 
character  that  he  believed  to  be  essentially  noble  from  excrescences 
which  deformed  it. 

The  friendship  of  Byron  was  the  glory  of  Francis  Hodgson’s  life. 
But  his  real  existence  was  passed  in  a  pleasant  circle  of  which  the 
members,  whether  they  rose  to  be  bishops,  or  chief  justices,  or 
head-masters,  were  to  each  other  always  old  school  and  college 
friends  and  rival  versifiers.  The  Arundines  Garni  and  Robert 
Bland’s  Translations  from  the  Greek  Anthology  enshrine  a  band 
of  happy  scholars.  Mr.  James  Hodgson’s  two  volumes  show 
Harry  Drury  always  kindly  and  amiable,  even  in  the  moment  of 
losing  the  object  of  his  life’s  ambition  to  a  mere  boy  from  college. 
John  Herman  Merivale  is  heard  consoling  his  friend  for  having 
to  make  his  living  by  a  private  tutorship  with  a  copy  of  verses 
against  “  fond  regret  and  listless  pain.”  Denman,  in  terror  lest  he 
should  be  suspected  by  attorneys  of  being  a  poet,  is  seen  contri¬ 
buting  some  of  the  daintiest  of  translations  to  Bland’s  Anthology, 
under  strict  conditions  of  secresy.  Samuel  Butler  of  Shrewsbury, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  is  in  1826  cursing,  in  Latin, 
“  Lawyer  Brougham”  for  using  up  all  the  Kirkby  Lonsdale  post- 
horses  in  his  electoral  campaign  against  the  Lowthers  ;  in  1831, 
he  is  lauding  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham  for  having  written,  as 
no  Chancellor  since  Sir  Thomas  More  could  or  would  have  done,  a 
letter  to  the  Shrewsbury  boys  “  in  very  good  Latin,”  announcing 
an  additional  week’s  holiday,  and  admonishing  them  not  to  be 
idle  in  consequence.  Outside  the  immediate  circle  of  intimates, 
we  are  introduced  in  these  pleasant  volumes  to  Hodgson’s  old 
Eton  tutor,  the  terrible  Keate,  declining  King  William’s  offer 
of  a  seat  in  the  royal  carriage  to  see  the  procession  of  boats 
on  the  4th  of  June,  on  the  ground  that  “  he  did  not  know 
there  was  such  a  thing  ” ;  to  Rogers,  “  swearing,”  according 
to  Byron,  because  Hodgson  “  won't  call  ”  ;  to  Gifford  soliciting 
his  “  valuable  assistance  ”  for  the  Quarterly ;  to  Lucien  Bona¬ 
parte,  accepting  him  as  translator  of  the  Prince’s  ponderous  epic 
of  Charlemagne,  which,  Byron  declares,  “  really  surpasses  every¬ 
thing  beneath  Tasso  ” ;  to  Alaric  Watts,  begging  poems  for  the 
Literary  Souvenir;  to  James  Montgomery,  the  Sheffield  poet, 
entreating  a  change  in  a  set  of  newspaper  verses  out  of  regard  to 
consciences  “  timid  like  his  in  things  relating  to  eternity  ” ;  to 
Lord  Wellesley,  settling  his  bust  in  Eton  College  library,  and  com¬ 
memorating  the  spot  where  as  a  schoolboy  he  wrote  verses,  by  a 
willow  plantation  and  a  prize  poem ;  to  Lord  Brougham,  repudi¬ 
ating  rumours  of  ill-health,  and  asserting  his  belief  that  he  “  bel¬ 
lowed  ”  a  recent  judgment ;  and,  lastly,  to  the  Rev.  Charles  Le 
Bas,  reading  Hodgson  somewhat  dreary  lectures  on  Armageddon 
and  “  the  apostate  father  of  the  Oratory.” 

Francis  Hodgson  had  many  friends  who  loved  him,  and  he 
seems  to  have  deserved  their  affection.  Byron  gave  him  a  thousand 
pounds  to  enable  him  to  marry  unfettered  by  debt.  The  gift  never 
abated  Byron’s  respect  or  Hodgson’s  frankness  in  rebuking  his 
benefactor’s  follies.  The  Duke  of  Rutland,  who  was  a  stranger  to 
him,  presented  him  with  a  comfortable  living.  Lord  Melbourne 
appointed  him  Provost  of  Eton,  and  Lonsdale,  who  seems  to  have 
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had  a  tetter  title  to  the  post,  refused  to  assert  it  against  him 
Most  wonderful  achievement  of  all,  he  abolished  “  Montem,” 
in  spite  of  Court  and  School,  and  lost  neither  the  favour  of  the  one 
nor  the  respect  of  the  other.  What  were  the  qualities  which  in¬ 
sured  him  one  uninterrupted  course  of  kind  wishes  and  genial  smiles, 
his  biographer  does  not  tell  us.  The  most  definite  characteristic 
we  learn  about  this  central  figure  of  a  brilliant  circle  of  friends  is 
that  “  hardly  a  day  passed  without  the  writing  out  of  some  poeti¬ 
cal  reverie  in  Latin  or  English.”  We  are  quite  sure  that  was  not 
the  secret  of  Francis  Hodgson’s  popularity. 


LADY  MARY  WORTLEY  MONTAGU.* 

rpHE  development  of  feminine  authorship  in  England  would 
-L  form  a  good  subject  for  a  philosophical  historian.  We  all 
know  what  ladies  can  do  now.  A  male  novelist  is  rapidly 
becoming  an  exceptional  animal ;  and  women  may  before  long  be 
expected  even  to  talk  metaphysics  without  talking  nonsense.  But 
in  the  seventeenth  century  a  woman  who  knew  a  foreign  language 
or  two  was  a  curiosity ;  and  the  contemplation  of  Mrs.  Anne 
Killigrew,  who  actually  painted  and  wrote  poems  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  threw  Dryden  into  a  Pindaric  rapture.  In  the  days 
of  Queen  Anne  women  were  beginning  to  write  plays  and  novels ; 
and  the  illustrious  Mrs.  Astell  incurred  Swift's  ridicule  for  proposing 
to  set  up  a  female  college,  and  defended  the  rights  of  women  in 
the  spirit  of  Mary  Wollstonecraft.  Mrs.  Astell  had  also  the 
pleasure  of  writing  a  preface  in  which  she  bestowed  the  most 
enthusiastic  praises  upon  a  work  destined  in  her  expectation  to 
prove  that  ladies  could  travel  to  better  purpose  than  their 
lords,  and  strike  out  new  paths  where  men  had  gone  on 
blundering  in  the  same  beaten  track.  Poor  Mrs.  Astell  was 
dead  long  before  the  accuracy  of  her  prediction  could  be  tested. 
But  there  was  more  ground  than  usual  for  her  exultation.  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  of  whose  letters  she  was  speaking, 
showed  more  vigour  of  mind  and  style  than  any  feminine  pre¬ 
decessor.  The  letters  when  first  published,  after  their  author's 
death,  were  read  chiefly  for  their  striking  accounts  of  Eastern  life 
and  manners.  But  Eastern  life  changes  little,  and  many  pro¬ 
founder  observers  of  the  same  social  aspects  have  superseded 
Lady  Mary.  English  life,  on  the  contrary,  has  changed  so 
rapidly  that  we  now  find  more  interest  in  the  unconscious  self¬ 
portrayal  of  the  artist  than  in  her  pictures  of  others.  Her  letters 
from  London  and  Italy  reveal  a  state  of  things  less  accessible,  as 
it  is  removed  from  us  by  time  as  well  as  by  space.  Harems  and 
Turkish  baths  are  to  be  seen  to-day ;  but  the  manners  of  good 
society  in  England  under  Queen  Anne  and  the  early  Georges 
have  vanished  into  the  irrevocable  past.  The  Lady  Marys  of  to¬ 
day  would  be  less  at  home  in  Pope's  villa  than  the  old  Lady  Mary  in 
the  palace  of  the  Sultana. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  they  would  be  considerably  shocked 
by  their  first  introduction  into  the  society  of  those  days. 
There  is  plenty  of  scandal  at  the  present  day  for  those 
who  have  ears  to  hear ;  and  the  literary  compositions  even 
of  educated  ladies  are  not  always  entirely  free  from  in¬ 
delicate  suggestions.  But  the  downright,  plain-spoken,  un¬ 
equivocal  mode  in  which  Lady  Mary  reports  to  her  sister  the 
details  of  London  gossip  would  now  be  adapted  to  no  purer 
atmosphere  than  that  of  a  club  smoking-room.  Writing  to  her 
daughter  at  a  later  period,  Lady  Mary  discusses  those  amazing 
memoirs  of  Lady  Vane  which  appeared  in  Peregrine  Pickle — very 
little,  as  most  people  would  fancy,  to  the  credit  of  Smollett  or 
Lady  Vane.  Lady  Mary  is  not  a  whit  shocked.  She  thinks 
that  they  contain  “  more  truth  and  less  malice  ”  than  any  that  she 
ever  read ;  and  pronounces  their  style  and  strokes  of  humour  to  be 
so  good  as  to  throw  doubt  upon  their  authenticity.  The  history 
has,  as  she  points  out,  an  excellent,  though  not  very  new,  moral — 
namely,  that  vice  leads  to  misery  ;  but  the  extreme  fidelity  of  the 
descriptions  from  which  the  conclusion  is  to  be  extracted  would 
certainly  repel  any  modern  lady  from  confessing  to  such  a 
study,  and  still  more  from  discussing  them  with  her  daughter. 
The  conclusion  drawn  by  Lady  Mary  herself  from  her  observa¬ 
tions  of  society  is  that  the  world  is  improving  amazingly  in  the 
virtue  of  plain-dealing.  A  proposal,  she  says,  has  lately  been  made 
— we  wonder  whether  this  is  the  first  appearance  of  a  venerable 
jest — to  introduce  a  Bill  for  taking  not  out  of  the  Commandments 
and  inserting  it  into  the  Creed.  Matrimony,  she  adds,  is  now  (in 
1723)  as  much  ridiculed  by  women  as  it  used  to  be  by  young  men; 
and  a  maid  of  honour  may  be  congratulated  without  scandal  upon 
an  occasion  which  now  requires  some  circumlocution  even  when 
perfectly  legitimate.  Similar  complaints  have,  of  course,  been 
uttered  ever  since  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  took  to  talking 
scandal,  and  were  assured  by  their  elders — who  ought  to  know — 
that  the  retiring  generation  had  been  perfectly  decorous  in  its 
youth.  Whether,  in  fact,  vice  was  more  or  less  prevalent  than  in 
earlier  days  is  a  question  not  to  be  solved  by  the  simple  mode  of 
accepting  as  authentic  at  any  given  moment  the  chorus  about  the 
eetas  parentam  which  has  been  going  on  for  so  many  ages. 

One  cause  of  this  phenomenon  is  pretty  clear.  During  Lady 
Mary’s  youth  the  tone  of  society  was  very  little  more  regulated  by 
female  taste  than  is  the  bar  of  a  modern  public-house.  All  women, 
it  has  been  said,  hate  Pope,  who,  more  than  any  other  man,  uttered 
the  true  sentiment  of  his  mind.  Some  keen  observers  have 
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thought  his  judgment  sound ;  but,  whatever  we  may  think  of  its 
merits,  his  manner  of  expressing  it  is  certainly  not  flattering,  and 
is  singularly  coarse.  The  coolness  with  which  he  asserts,  in  an 
epistle  to  a  lady,  that  “  most  women  have  no  characters  at  all,”  is 
one  obvious  instance.  The  amazing  brutality  of  his  lampoons 
upon  Lady  Mary  herself  is  only  an  excessive  application  of  his 
ordinary  method.  Now  Pope,  whatever  his  faults,  was  one  of 
those  morbidly  sensitive  beings  who,  under  other  conditions, 
would  probably  have  been  unusually  appreciative  of  the  charms  of 
woman’s  society.  But  he  was  simply  reflecting,  with  added  sharp¬ 
ness  of  his  own,  the  ordinary  tone  of  that  kind  of  bachelor  society 
in  which  he,  like  the  other  wits  of  his  day,  passed  so  much  of  his 
time.  Their  drinking  in  taverns  and  coffee-houses  expanded  their 
girth,  as  Thackeray  has  remarked,  and  certainly  encouraged  a 
style  of  talk  now  banished  from  drawing-rooms.  The  drama  of 
Wycherley  and  Congreve  is  only  conceivable  as  corresponding  to 
a  social  state  in  which  the  contemporary  man  about  town  was 
flourishing  and  supreme.  Plays  and  novels  were  long  intended  to 
meet  the  taste  of  the  animal  known  as  a  rake,  and  not,  as  now, 
compelled  to  satisfy  a  feminine  sense  of  refinement.  Even  the 
Spectator  and  its  like,  though  meant  to  supply  reading  for 
ladies,  addressed  women  with  a  tone  of  condescension  showing 
sufficiently  how  little  importance  could  be  attached  to  their 
feelings.  Under  such  circumstances  the  most  masculine  women 
were  likely  to  have  the  most  social  success.  Lady  Mary,  made 
a  toast  of  the  Kit-cat  Club  at  the  age  of  eight,  and  naturally 
endowed  with  masculine  sense,  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  society  round  her.  She  is  a 
thorough  type  of  the  woman  of  the  world.  She  had  a  vigour  of 
character  which  raised  her  to  social  leadership ;  combined  with 
a  shrewd  vein  of  cynical  common  sense  which  inclined  her  to 
use  her  power  even  if  she  despised  her  subjects.  She  sees 
the  realities  around  her  with  perfect  freedom  from  illusion, 
and  calmly  determines  to  get  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness 
attainable.  Her  letters  have  not  the  charm  of  a  playful  or 
imaginative  nature ;  they  possess  none  of  the  grace  of  Mme.  de 
Sevigne ;  and  indeed  she  confesses  her  hearty  contempt  for  the 
endless  “  tittle-tattle  ”  of  that  idol  of  most  good  letter-writers.  On 
the  other  hand,  her  honesty,  directness,  and  hatred  of  humbug 
have  the  same  kind  of  charm  which  one  might  discover  in  the 
conversation  of  some  of  Thackeray’s  worldly  old  ladies,  Miss 
Crawley  or  Lady  Kew.  Her  letters  to  her  future  husband 
before  their  marriage  are  singularly  vigorous  for  a  girl  of 
twenty.  Her  lover,  Mr.  Montagu,  seems  to  have  been  rather 
anxious  than  otherwise  to  overcome  his  passion  for  her; 
but  she  indulges  in  no  feminine  coquetry  of  the  common  kind. 
“  You  think,  if  you  married  me,”  she  says,  “  I  should  be  pas¬ 
sionately  fond  of  you  one  month  and  of  somebody  else  the  next. 
Neither  would  happen.  I  can  esteem,  I  can  be  a  friend  ;  but  I 
don’t  know  whether  I  can  love.  Expect  all  that  is  complaisant 
and  easy,  but  never  what  is  fond  in  me.”  And  she  seems  to  have 
exactly  defined  her  character.  She  was  equally  clear  in  her  views 
about  money.  She  despises  it  in  a  sense  ;  she  would,  she  says, 
prefer  2,000 1.  a  year  to  20,000 1. — but  2,000 1.  a  year  implies  even 
now  a  very  decent  degree  of  genteel  poverty— and  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  giving  up  a  comfortable  establishment  in  London.  She- 
would  not,  however,  give  way  beyond  a  certain  point  to  the  proper 
prejudices.  “People  in  my  way,”  she  says,  “  are  sold  like  slaves; 
and  I  cannot  tell  what  price  my  master  will  put  upon  me.”  But 
when  her  father  wished  to  sell  her  to  a  man  whom  she  thoroughly 
disliked,  she  preferred  to  elope  with  Mr.  Wortley,  who  had  a  good 
estate  and  fair  prospects  of  advancement.  Her  judgment  of  men 
and  things  remained  equally  independent,  and,  if  taken  from  a 
higher  point  of  view,  equally  narrow  through  life.  For  the 
romantic  she  has  the  contempt  of  a  true  daughter  of  her  century ; 
she  will  have  no  nonsense,  and  people  naturally  include  in  non¬ 
sense  much  that  deserves  a  better  name ;  but  at  least  she  is  above 
disguise,  and  will  not  be  hoodwinked  by  tine  phrases. 

When  the  brilliant  Pope  puts  on  his  very  best  manners,  and 
writes  in  his  most  artificial  style  to  the  lady,  he  profits  little  by 
his  politeness.  He  and  Gay  extracted  a  deal  of  elaborate  pathos 
from  the  anecdote  of  two  rustic  lovers  who  were  killed  by  a  single 
flash  of  lightning  under  a  tree  near  Lord  Ilarccurt’s.  Pope  writes 
epitaphs  for  them,  and  tries  to  extract  a  tear  in  their  honour  from 
the  “  finest  eyes  in  the  world.”  But  the  eyes  do  not  weep  a  bit, 
and  the  mouth  wears  a  very  decided  sneer.  Lady  Mary  can  see 
nothing  very  touching  or  very  heroic,  and  replies  in  some  shrewd 
doggerel  to  the  effect  that  the  catastrophe  has  probably  diminished 
the  number  of  beaten  wives  and  deceived  husbands.  One  fancies 
that  the  desperate  quarrel  between  the  pair  may  have  resulted 
from  Mr.  Pope  trying  on  some  occasion  to  be  more  seriously  senti¬ 
mental  on  his  own  account,  and  being  received  with  a  more 
chilling  blast  of  contempt  from  the  lovely  eyes  and  lips.  She  was 
rash  indeed  in  challenging  the  wrath  of  the  great  master  of 
satire ;  but  she  probably  gave  him  more  pain  than  she  received 
from  the  sting  of  the  Twickenham  wasp. 

It  does  not  clearly  appear  why  Lady  Mary  left  her  husband  and 
her  country  to  pass  twenty  years  in  Italian  retirement.  Possibly 
she  began  to  find  that  social  rule  enforced  by  a  sharp  tongue  and 
hearty  scorn  of  fools  is  apt  to  make  the  ruler’s  throne  uneasy.  The 
fools  get  their  revenge  in  the  long  run  ;  and  she  found  it  pleasanter 
to  cultivate  her  grapes  and  play  long  whist  with  quiet  old  priests 
in  her  villa  amongst  the  Italian  lakes.  For  scenery  she  cared  as 
little  as  other  cockneys  of  her  day,  and  the  fashion  of  admiring  the 
Alps  only  came  in  as  she  was  passing  away.  But  she  managed  to 
amuse  herself  in  her  retirement  by  reading  Smollett,  Fielding,  and 
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Richardson,  quarrelling  -with  the  British  Minister,  laughing  at 
the  cubs  and  the  bear-leaders  who  were  making  the  grand  tour, 
and  occasionally  making  friends  with  some  superior  specimen  of 
the  English  traveller.  She  criticizes  her  books  with  keenness  and  sin¬ 
cerity,  if  with  no  remarkable  taste.  She  cannot  help  crying  over 
Richardson,  though  she  laughs  at  his  twaddle  and  his  ignorance  of  the 
highest  classes  ;  she  heartily  admires  her  relative  Fielding,  though 
seeing  some  of  his  faults  shrewdly  enough ;  and  she  bestows  upon  her 
daughter  some  of  the  worldly  wisdom  which  she  had  apparently 
learnt  in  Turkey.  She  would  rather,  she  says  in  one  of  her 
Eastern  letters,  be  an  effendi  than  Sir  Isaac  Newton ;  for  the  effendi 
enjo  music,  gardens,  wine,  and  good  eating,  whilst  the  philo¬ 
sopher  worried  himself  fruitlessly  with  abstruse  speculation. 
“  Considering  what  short-lived,  weak  animals  men  are,  is  there 
any  study  so  beneficial  as  the  study  of  present  pleasure  P  ”  She 
talks  pretty  much  in  the  spirit  of  this  charmingly  frank  avowal. 
She  dislikes  scoffing  sceptics,  because  many  people  find  religion  a 
very  pleasant  occupation,  and  it  really  does  no  harm  ;  but  she 
would  clearly  have  enjoyed  the  pathetic  declaration  of  the  American 
lady; — “  Ah,  my  dear,  there  is  a  pleasure  in  fine  clothes  from  Paris 
which  religion  itself  can  never  give.”  Yet  she  is  certainly  no  fool. 
She  wishes  her  grand-daughters  to  be  well  educated,  because  a  little 
learning  will  keep  them  out  of  mischief ;  but  she  would  not  have 
them  made  unduly  sentimental.  “  Strictly  speaking,”  she  says, 
“  there  is  but  one  real  evil — acute  pain  ” ;  grief  can  always  be 
suppressed  and  soon  passes  away.  She  reconciles  herself  accord¬ 
ingly  to  the  misbehaviour  of  her  son,  and  does  not  grieve  much  for 
the  death  of  a  sister.  But,  though  she  lays  herself  out  for  solid 
satisfaction,  she  has  far  too  much  brains  to  be  merely  a  sensualist ; 
and  she  seems  to  have  been  really  attached  to  her  daughter.  If  we 
cannot  seriously  approve  of  her  pagan  views,  we  must  admit  that 
she  differs  from  many  women  of  the  world  chiefly  by  acknow¬ 
ledging  her  opinions  frankly  and  acting  upon  them  consistently. 
And  her  letters  have  at  least  the  merit  of  being  written  in  terse 
and  excellent  English. 


ROBINSON  CRUSOE  IN  PERSIAN.* 

ABOUT  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  certain  Anglo-Indian  gen¬ 
tlemen  at  Calcutta  formed  themselves  into  a  Society  for  the 
promotion  of  vernacular  literature  in  Lower  Bengal,  and  one  of 
their  first  steps  was  to  employ  a  qualified  person  to  translate  De 
Foe’s  work  into  Bengali.  Here,  however,  a  difficulty  occurred. 
Some  of  the  members  had  adopted  the  idea  that  the  natives  would 
never  enter  heartily  into  the  spirit  of  Crusoe’s  adventures  unless 
they  were  adapted  to  the  Hindoo  intellect.  It  was  gravely  pro¬ 
posed  that  several  of  the  main  incidents  should  be  altered,  and  that 
the  geography,  above  all  things,  should  be  modified  to  suit  dwellers 
on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Crusoe  himself  was  to  be  the 
offspring  of  Armenian  parents,  who  had  mercantile  houses  at  Cal¬ 
cutta  and  Dacca.  Their  son  was  to  embark  from  the  former  city, 
and  after  taking  a  preliminary  trip  or  two  to  Rangoon  and  the 
Straits  Settlements,  was  to  be  wrecked,  conveniently,  on  one  of  the 
Nicobar  or  Andaman  Islands.  These  places  being  then  entirely  in 
the  possession  of  savages,  and  no  ships  ever  touching  at  them  except 
to  be  wrecked,  the  hero  of  the  tale  might  be  supposed  to  remain 
there  unnoticed  for  eight-and-twenty  years,  until  Will  Atkins  and 
his  mutinous  companions  could  be  represented  by  some  loafers  or 
runaway  English  sailors  from  a  merchantman  bound  for  Madras  or' 
Melbourne.  Fortunately  this  extraordinary  attempt  at  revision 
was  resisted  by  the  good  sense  of  the  majority  of  the  Society.  They 
reasonedthat  the  story  of  the  island,  the  savages,  the  plantation, the 
tent,  and  the  man  Friday,  was  such  as  to  come  home  to  men  of  any 
nation  or  language  capable  of  taking  any  pleasure  at  all  in  literary 
work  ;  and  so  Defoe  was  translated  into  Bengali  without  Bowdler. 
The  event  proved  that  the  majority  were  right.  Other  well-known 
works  in  a  Bengali  dress,  such  as  the  Exiles  of  Siberia  and  Lamb's 
Tales  of  Shakespeare,  have  had  no  chance  against  Defoe.  Natives  of 
Bengal,  who,  with  the  exception  of  Mahommedans  from  Chittagong 
and  Noacolly,  are  not  given  to  seafaring  ways  and  rarely  purchase 
any  book  except  an  almanac,  have  taken  keen  pleasure  in  Crusoe’s 
adventures,  and  the  work,  we  believe,  has  gone  through  more  than 
one  edition. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  remarks  by  the  Persian  translation 
now  before  us,  in  which  the  translator  and  the  editor  have  both 
stuck  pretty  well  to  their  text.  It  is  somewhat  amusmg  to  find 
that  a  weekly  contemporary  lately  made  the  mistake  of  adding  one 
more  member  to  the  list  of  royal  authors  by  wrongly  ascribing 
this  work  to  the  Ameer  of  Cabul.  Shere  Ali,  the  Wali  of  Cabul, 
we  need  hardly  say,  has  had  something  else  to  do  of  late  than 
study  English  standard  works.  The  real  author  of  the  translation 
is  an  Afghan  Munshi,  a  native  of  Cabul,  who  has  been  employed 
on  the  frontier  of  the  Punjab,  under  Mr.  Tolbort,  the  editor  of  the 
work.  This  Shere  Ali,  it  seems,  knew  little  beyond  the  Persian 
language  as  spoken  at  the  Afghan  capital,  with  pronunciation 
and.  idioms  which  vary  from  those  in  use  at  Shiraz  and  Isfahan. 
He  had  a  limited  acquaintance  with  Pushtoo  and  with  Arabic, 
and,  when  first  employed,  could  not  speak  Urdu.  His  want  of 
knowledge  of  Arabic  we  deem,  in  his  case,  to  be  a  piece  of  good 
fortune.  It  may  well  be  asked,  how  was  this  Afghan  gentleman 
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to  get  at  Defoe’s  masterpiece  ?  And  the  answer,  as  given  by  the 
editor,  is  that  a  certain  other  Mahommedan  had  a  knowledge  of 
English  and  was  enabled  to  convey  to  Shere  Ali  the  purport  of  an 
Urdu  translation  made  at  Benares  in  1826,  and  now  pretty  well 
forgotten.  The  translator’s  proficiency  in  Urdu  naturally  increased 
during  his  time  of  service,  and  he  was  cautioned  to  use  a  simple 
and  unaffected  Persian  style  in  preference  to  the  flowery  circum¬ 
locution  and  the  pompous  phrases  which  spoil  so  many  Oriental 
works.  The  editor’s  main  object  is  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of 
the  Persian  language,  and  also  to  further  the  substitution  of  our 
simple  and  clear  Roman  alphabet  for  the  perplexing  signs  and 
scratches  into  which  Persian  caligraphy  so  often  degenerates. 
Both  these  aims  should  command  our  sympathy,  although  the 
difficulties  of  ousting  the  Shikasta  or  the  Nasliki  from  their  present 
strongholds  are  not  to  be  underrated.  The  fluctuations  in  the 
estimate  of  Persian  as  part  of  the  Indian  Civil  Servant’s  education 
are  curious  and  worth  notice.  For  a  long  time  Persian  was  the 
language  of  the  judicial  Courts  and  of  revenue  proceedings  as  well 
as  of  diplomacy,  and  it  was  not  until  about  the  year  1 836  that  we 
thought  it  desirable  that  persons  should  appear  in  court  hy  peti¬ 
tions  written  in  their  own  vernacular  instead  of  in  a  language  which 
was  neither  their  own  nor  that  of  their  rulers.  There  was,  of  course, 
considerable  excuse  for  this  delay,  seeing  that  we  inherited  the 
Mahommedan  system  of  administration,  and  that  terms  relating  to 
the  collection  of  revenue  and  the  measurement  and  assessment  of  the 
land,  as  well  as  to  the  executive  administration  of  the  police, 
were  in  a  large  measure  taken  from  the  Persian.  To  become  an 

’  accomplished  Persian  scholar;  to  gain  medals  and  substantial 
rewards  at  the  college  of  Fort  William  for  ability  to  translate  the 
best  Persian  poems ;  to  be  familiar,  not  only  with  the  Gulistan 
and  the  Bostan,  but  with  tougher  material,  such  as  the  Ayin-i- 
Akbari  and  the  poems  of  Firdusi  and  Nizami,  was  then  the 
ambition  of  many  a  young  civilian.  Men  nursed  under  the 
patronage  of  Lord  Wellesley  and  Lord  Hastings  retained,  down  to 
the  days  of  “  Lord  William  ”  and  Lord  Auckland,  their  proficiency 
in  a  language  which,  besides  being  a  graceful  accomplishment, 
enabled  them  to  command  the  sympathies  and  to  understand  the 
feelings  of  our  Mahommedan  fellow-subjects.  One  Judge  could 
dictate  off-hand,  in  very  choice  Persian,  an  elaborate  decision 
of  a  complicated  suit  for  inheritance  or  partition.  Another  was 
noted  for  ability  to  distance  both  Hindus  and  Mahommedans  in 
deciphering  some  Persian  deed  of  gift  or  mortgage  half  eaten 
by  worms  and  written  in  faded  ink,  where  no  diacritical  points 
assisted  him  in  distinguishing  between  words  of  remarkable  simi¬ 
larity.  A  third  translated  treaties  and  manifestoes  for  the  benefit 
of  Princes  and  Chiefs.  All  civilians  had  been  required  to  pass  in 
this  language ;  and,  however  unreasonable  the  practice  might  seem 
when  tested  by  the  rules  of  rigid  reformers,  it  was  impossible  not 
to  recognize  the  ease  and  grace  of  this  language,  its  fitness  for 
weighty  political  documents  as  well  as  for  simple  and  practical 
drections  to  subordinates,  and  its  remarkable  conformity — unlike 
Sanskrit,  which  has  few  prose  works  to  speak  of — to  the  turns  in 
the  sentences  of  a  good  English  style. 

But  about  forty  years  ago  it  was  evident  that  Persian  scholar¬ 
ship  was  on  the  decline.  Bigots  of  an  iron  time  saw  little 
use  in  all  this  flowery  language,  when  the  meaning  of  the  judge 
or  the  prayer  of  the  petitioner  could  be  so  easily  conveyed,  in 
default  of  English,  by  the  Bengali,  the  Hindi,  or  the  Urdu. 
Sir  Gregory  Hardlines  and  others  of  the  same  stamp,  so  happily 
depicted  by  Mr.  Trollope,  insisted  on  the  paramount  claims 
of  English  literature,  and  rode  triumphant  over  the  baffled  array 
of  native  Pundits  and  Moulavis,  backed  by  a  few  learned  English¬ 
men  whose  views  were  out  of  date.  When,  therefore,  the 
Persian  language  ceased  to  be  that  of  judicial  and  revenue  proce¬ 
dure,  the  literature  fell  into  comparative  neglect.  But  in  some 
quarters  it  maintained  its  ground  with  tenacity.  It  was  still 
taught  at  Haileybury  thirty-five  years  ago  by  a  Persian  gentleman 
of  literary  ability  and  of  high  birth.  Hindus  of  the  old  school 
believed  in  it,  and  wrote  their  own  private  memoranda  in  this 
language  in  preference  to  their  own  vernacular.  Mahommedans, 
of  course,  sighed  over  its  decline.  Old  documents  were 
constantly  turning  up  in  the  course  of  a  protracted  law¬ 
suit  or  in  the  assessment  of  a  province  which  could  be 
interpreted  only  by  a  Persian  scholar,  and  which  were  as  unin¬ 
telligible  to  a  student  from  the  Hindu  college  or  the  Free 
Kirk  institution  as  the  cuneiform  character.  The  Government 
of  India,  supported  by  the  friends  and  patrons  of  the  Mahomme¬ 
dans,  resolved  not  to  allow  Persian  to  be  dropped  altogether,  and 
from  time  to  time  increased  the  substantial  rewards  held  out  to 
officers,  civil  and  military,  who  could  translate  correctly  from  the 
Sikundur  Namah,  and  turn  one  of  Goldsmith's  essays  into  the  style 
of  Sadi  of  Shiraz.  The  acquisition  of  the  Punjab  brought  us 
.actually  into  contact  with  several  classes  who  spoke  little  else  but 
Persian,  and  during  the  earlier  years  of  its  administration  the 
Board  at  Lahore  had  three  districts  under  its  charge  in  which  this 
language  was  current  as  the  vernacular.  It  would  have  been 
strange  if  the  revived  interest  in  regions  far  beyond  the  Indus  had 
not  made  the  Government  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  a 
succession  of  Persian  scholars,  and  of  founding  a  class  of  diplomatists 
and  agents  who  could  converse  with  Nawabs  and  Amirs  without 
the  aid  of  an  interpreter.  This  brings  us  down  to  the  preset 
time,  and  to  Mr.  Tolbort 's  praiseworthy  attempt  to  aid  his  junior: 
in  mastering  a  language  which  is  always  precise,  elegant,  practt 
cal,  and  poetical,  and  can  now  be  turned  to  immediate  administra¬ 
tive  or  diplomatic  use. 

I  To  correct  the  raw  material  of  his  Persian  subordinate  was  for 
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the  editor  no  slight  task.  We  shall  show  in  a  few  instances  the 
exact  purport  of  Defoe  in  his  foreign  dress.  It  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  Shere  Ali’s  idiom  would,  like  that  of  Livy,  be  cen¬ 
sured  for  “Patavinity”  in  the  province  of  Fars  or  Iran;  and, 
besides  a  natural  provincialism,  he  seems  to  have  given  his  editor 
plenty  of  blunders  to  amend.  He  repeated  himself.  He  made 
Defoe  talk  nonsense.  lie  left  out  diacritical  and  distinguishing 
points,  and  he  used  words  and  phrases  which  would  have  been  as 
incorrect  in  the  mouth  of  a  native  resident  of  Lucknow  or  of  the 
Madressa  at  Hooghly  as  they  would  have  been  in  the  mouth  of 
our  Minister  at  Teheran.  Most  of  these  errors  and  imperfections 
Mr.  Tolbort  has  sought  to  remove.  We  regret  that  he  did  not  go 
a  little  further  and  expunge  the  “  sprinkling  of  Hindi  and  local 
words  ”  which  his  pupil  introduced.  The  term  almirdh,  or 
cupboard,  which  came,  we  believe,  into  Urdu  from  the 
Portuguese,  is  one  of  these.  Samundar,  from  the  Sanskrit 
Samudra,  the  ocean,  is  another.  The  Persian  Darya-i-Shor, 
or  the  salt  sea,  as  distinguishable  from  darya  by  itself, 
which  means  a  river,  would  have  been  preferable.  And  if  Shere 
Ali  used  the  word  Kudcim — literally  “  who,”  or  “  which  ” — to 
express  “any  one,”  we  may  remind  the  editor  that  has  or  Icasi 
is  the  correct  term.  We  doubt  much  if  it  be  right  to  use  the 
word  “  yak,’’  one,  as  an  article.  It  is  a  numeral.  And  Nam- 
burdah,  as  applied  to  Friday,  is  absurd.  It  means  the  “  aforesaid,” 
and  should  be  reserved  for  a  legal  document  or  a  deposition.  Then 
rum,  which  we  hear  a  good  deal  about  in  the  goods  saved  from  the 
ship,  becomes  simply  sharab,  or  wine,  in  the  translation.  “  Billi,” 
for  “  yes,”  would  become  Friday  better  than  “  are,”  though  the 
latter  is  in  use.  When  a  she  goat  was  shot  at  the  beginning  of  the 
story,  the  kid  followed  the  shooter  home.  In  Persian,  by  an 
Oriental  amplification,  the  single  kid  becomes  two,  and  “  Kruso  ” 
kills  and  eats  them  both.  Crusoe,  we  are  told,  had  “  no  fishing 
hooks.”  Shere  Ali  makes  out  that  the  hook  was  broken  or 
“  shikasta.”  The  Spanish  gentleman  is  told  to  take  his  pistol  and 
sword  and  fight  against  the  cannibals.  A  Mahommedan  may, 
perhaps,  considering  the  nature  of  the  enemy,  be  pardoned  for 
using  the  word  jihad  in  such  a  case,  which  every  one,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  discussions  on  the  Eastern  question,  under¬ 
stands  generally  to  signify  “  a  holy  war.”  Two  seals  which  dived 
on  seeing  the  solitary  stranger  become  simply  “  big  fish  but 
perhaps  this  was  unavoidable,  and  we  are  not  certain  that  it  is 
correct  as  a  point  of  natural  history  to  place  seals  at  Juan  Fer¬ 
nandez.  In  the  diary  of  the  sickness  is  a  record  that  Crusoe  on 
the  22nd  of  J une  was  “  much  better.”  In  the  Persian  “  his  pain 
became  a  little  less.”  In  the  fight  with  the  cannibals  Crusoe  is 
afraid  that  if  four  men  escaped  to  their  country  they  would  bring 
three  or  four  hundred  back.  The  translator  numbers  these  latter 
by  “  thousands.”  On  the  20th  of  J  une  Crusoe  killed  a  she  goat, 
when  he  was  very  weak,  and  “  broiled  some  of  it  and  ate  it.”  The 
next  line,  “  I  would  fain  have  stewed  it  and  made  some  broth, 
but  had  no  pot,”  we  are  unable  to  find.  The  account  of  the 
escape  of  Friday,  and  the  killing  of  the  two  savages,  is  rather 
loosely  rendered.  The  “  ladder  ”  down  which  Crusoe  ran  is  dis¬ 
carded  altogether,  and  Frida}'  speeds  away  like  a  deer  frightened 
by  a  hunter.  We  do  not  lay  very  much  stress  on  these  discrepan¬ 
cies,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  give  two  or  three  specimens  of  transla¬ 
tion  which  is  faithful  without  being  awkward  or  stiff.  We  have 
selected  the  following.  Crusoe  considers  his  past  life  : — 

Why  wert  thou  not  drowned  in  Yarmouth  Roads  ?  killed  in  the  fight 
•when  the  ship  was  taken  by  the  Salee  man-of-war?  devoured  by  the 
wild  beasts  on  the  coast  of  Africa  ?  or  drowned  here  when  all  the  crew 
perished  but  thyself? 

Shere  Ali  says,  for  the  above,  p.  1 16 : — ■ 

At  the  time  when  the  ship  belonging  to  the  dwellers  of  Hull  was  sunk, 
why  didst  thou  not  die  by  drowning  ?  why  when  inside  the  ship  didst 
thou  not  die  by  balls  from  cannon  and  gun  ?  Why  did  not  the  wild  beasts 
of  Africa  tear  thee  to  pieces  ?  Why  at  a  time  when  all  have  perished 
from  the  wreck  (breaking-up  of  the  ship),  hast  thou  been  protected  ? 

Again,  as  to  Friday’s  education : — 

In  a  little  time  I  began  to  speak  to  him  and  teach  him  to  speak  to  me. 
First,  I  let  him  know  his  name  should  be  Friday,  which  was  the  day  I 
saved  his  life.  I  called  him  so  for  the  memory  of  the  time.  I  likewise 
taught  him  to  say  “  Master”  and  let  him  know  that  wa-  to  be  mv  name. 

I  likewise  taught  him  to  say  “  yes  and  no,”  and  to  know  the  meaning  of 
them. 

Shere  Ali’s  version  is  at  p.  245,  and  the  second  line  mistakes  the 
real  point : — 

After  some  days  I  began  to  converse  with  him,  and  I  began  to  teach  him 
the  knowledge  of  his  own  language.  Since  I  had  saved  that  person  on 
L  riday  (Jumu),  I  called  his  name  Friday.  So  also  I  reminded  him  to  say 
“Sahib,”  and  I  said,  “  Every  time  you  call  or  speak  to  me,  call  me,  ‘  Sahib.’  ” 
Especially  at  the  outset  I  taught  him  the  meaning  of  the  words  “  yes  and 
no,  or  “it  is,”  and  “it  is  not.”  Afterwards  I  took  a  little  milk  i ji  one 
earthen  vessel,  and  bread  for  the  purpose  of  eating,  and  gave  him  also 
separately. 

Friday  and  the  “  white  mans  ”  may  also  be  quoted  : — 

Then  I  personally  asked  him  if  there  were  any  “white  mans,”  as  he 
called  them,  in  the  boat.  «  Yes,”  he  said,  “  the  boat  full  of  white  mans.” 
tasked  him  how  many.  He  told  upon  his  fingers  seventeen.  I  asked 
him,  then,  what  became  of  them  ?  He  told  me,  “  they  dwell  at  my'  nation.” 

Shere  Ali,  p.  267,  renders  it  thus : — 

.  After  a  little  while  I  asked  him,  “What  ?  were  there  Feringis  or  Europeans 
in  the  boat?”  He  answered,  “  Yes,  there  were  many  Feringis  in  it.”  tasked 
him  m  number  how  many  were  there.  Friday  counted  on  his  fingers,  and  said, 
Altogether,  there  were  seventeen.”  Again  I  asked  him,  “  What  became 
°1  them?  He  answered,  “  AU  those  people  make  their  habitation  in  my 


M  e  might  multiply  instances,  but  the  above  are  sufficient  to 
show  that,  on  the  whole,  the  translation  is  fairly  executed.  Literal 
accuracy  we  neither  expect  nor  value.  And  we  give  the  author 
and  the  editor  all  praise  for  the  simple  and  easy  style  of  the  whole 
book,  though  the  idiom  may  be  deemed  faulty  in  parts.  Any  one  who 
has  mastered  the  not  very  difficult  Persian  grammar,  and  can 
carry  in  his  head  the  system  of  transliteration  adopted  by  Mr. 
Tolbort,  will  have  no  trouble  in  getting  at  the  exact  meaning  by  the 
help  of  adictionary,  such  as  Professor  Palmer’s,  which  was  reviewed 
in  these  pages  just  two  years  ago.  The  student,  from  this  work,  can 
also  acquire  a  plentiful  store  ot  words  and  phrases  in  ordinary  use 
all  over  the  East  wherever  Persian  is  the  medium  of  communica¬ 
tion.  Altogether  we  think  this  performance  a  creditable  one  to 
the  parties  concerned ;  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  present  race 
of  civilians,  including  such  men  as  Mr.  Thorburn  in  his  work  on 
the  Afghan  frontier,  and  the  author,  are  endeavouring  to  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  II.  Ilarington,  Mr.  D.  0.  Smyth, 
Mr.  Thoby  Prinsep,  and  Sir  LI.  M.  Elliot.  We  may  add,  in  con¬ 
clusion,  that  in  Captain  W .  A.  Kennedy’s  Sporting  Adventures  in 
the  Pacific  there  is  a  very  spirited  and  interesting  account  of  the 
island  of  Juan  Fernandez  as  seen  in  1876;  and  that  those  who  are 
inclined  to  refresh  their  early  recollections  of  Selkirk’s  “  look-out” 
will  find  there  an  excellent  description  of  the  crags  and  the  goats, 
the  ferns  and  the  turtle,  and  the  sea-fishery,  in  which  there^is  no 
mention  of  the  phoca — a  species  which,  as  well  as  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  tide  and  other  insular  phenomena,  may  well  have  ap¬ 
peared  strange  and  mysterious  to  a  native  of  Cabul. 


THE  SECRET  OF  THE  SANDS.* 

''F'lIE  nautical  novel  has  been  going  out  of  fashion  of  late,  and  no 
-L  wonder.  It  could  hardly  be  expected  to  hold  its  own  in  the 
face  of  scientific  maritime  invention.  We  might  imagine  Fenimore 
Cooper  making  something  of  a  swift  torpedo  vessel,  lurking  in  the 
gloomy  recesses  of  lagoons  under  the  sombre  foliage  of  the  baleful 
mangroves,  and  stealing  out  upon  the  silent  sea  to  deal  death  and 
swift  destruction  in  the  darkness.  But  turret-ships  and  ponderous 
ironclads,  with  their  complicated  machinery  and  their  smoke- 
begrimed  stokers,  must  be  altogether  antipathetical  to  the  lighter 
forms  of  romance.  In  place  of  describing  foaming  seas  flung  aside 
from  the  graceful  bows  of  some  dashing  frigate,  the  successors  of 
Captain  Marryat  would  have  to  deal  in  Turneresque  delineations  of 
cumbrous  leviathans  forging  methodically  ahead  in  volumes  of 
smoke  poured  from  their  chimney-stacks.  Young  gentlemen  like 
his  Jerry  and  his  Mr.  Midshipman  Easy  would  take  life  philoso¬ 
phically  or  pleasantly  anywhere  ;  but  they  would  scarcely  have  the 
chance  of  the  cutting-out  expeditions  and  the  prize  commands 
which  made  their  adventures  such  highly  exciting  reading.  And 
the  experiences  of  the  mercantile  marine  likewise  are  more°  prosaic 
than  they  used  to  be.  We  can  have  no  more  of  the  mighty  East 
Indiamen  homeward-bound  under  convoy,  and  ranging  up  in 
formidable  fighting  array  to  beat  off  some  squadron  of  hostile 
war-ships,  or  of  the  solitary  merchantman  becalmed  in  the  tropics, 
while  the  dreaded  pirate  under  the  death’s  head  and  cross-bones 
has  piped  away  the  boats  for  boarding.  Vessels  are  seldom 
overhauled  nowadays,  except  by  Malay  proas  in  the  Straits  and 
junks  in  the  Chinese  waters,  and  the  profession  has  become 
nearly  as  unprofitable  as  it  is  dangerous.  Lines  of  ocean 
steamers  make  their  passages  with  punctuality ;  the  chances  of 
shipwreck  are  materially  diminished ;  and  the  risks  of  romantic 
adventure  are  very  nearly  reduced  to  some  sudden  catastrophe 
in  a  cyclone,  or  possibly  a  collision  in  the  Channel  or  with  an 
iceberg.  Mr.  Colling  wood  has  done  his  best  to  get  over  these 
difliculties  by  carrying  us  back  many  years  in  point  of  incident, 
although  the  date  of  his  story  is  apparently  recent.  And  he  sends 
his  heroes  to  sea  in  so  tiny  a  craft  that,  setting  a  variety  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  perils  aside,  the  mere  voyage  was  more  than  foolhardy. 
He  tells  us  that  he  trusts  we  may  gain  instruction  as  well  as  amusement 
from  his  pages ;  and  that  he  hopes  the  story  of  the  navigation  of  the 
little  cockle-shell  may  prove  serviceable  to  yachtsmen  in  a  small 
way  of  pleasuring.  Undoubtedly  he  appears  to  write  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  nautical  matters,  although  we  cannot  pretend  to  criticize 
his  seamanship,  and  much  of  his  technical  phraseology  might  be 
Sanscrit  so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  He  has  written  a  book 
that  should  be  delightful  to  boys  who  have  hankerings  after  the 
hardships  and  dangers  of  the  deep ;  and  we  own  that  we  were 
fascinated  ourselves  by  the  story  of  the  cruise,  till  marvel  following 
hard  upon  marvel  overtaxed  the  most  boundless  capacities  of 
belief.  Had  his  adventurers  not  been  obviously  predestined  to 
escape,  and  to  succeed  triumphantly  besides  in  the  purpose  of  their 
expedition,  the  strain  upon  our  sympathies  would  have  been 
absolutely  overpowering. 

The  adventure  of  the  modern  Jason  is  brought  about  in  this 
wise.  He  is  an  able-bodied  and  well-educated  young  seaman  who 
is  living  in  temporary  retreat  at  Weymouth,  brimful  of  courage 
and  superfluous  energy.  A  violent  gale  shivers  a  foreign  vessel 
on  that  dangerous  coast ;  at  the  peril  of  his  life  he  drags  the 
captain  ashore,  and  the  grateful  Spaniard  survives  long 
enough  to  requite  his  kindness  by  bequeathing  him  a  secret. 
This  is  nothing  else  than  the  revelation  of  a  mighty  treasure, 
stowed  away  in  the  hold  of  a  long-lost  galleon,  which 

*  The  Secret  of  the  Sands;  or,  the  “  Water  Lily”  and  her  Crew.  A 
Nautical  Novel.  By  Henry  Collingwood.  London :  Griffiths  &  Farran. 
1879. 
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has  been  silted  up  in  the  sands  of  an  island  in  the  South  Seas. 
The  Spaniard  had  taken  the  bearing’s  of  the  island,  with  the 
landmarks  of  the  spot  where  the  ingots  lay  concealed,  accurately 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes.  Henry  Collingwood  naturally 
has  his  imagination  tired  by  the  notion  of  making  himself  a 
millionaire  so  easily.  He  consults  with  a  humble  friend  and  ship¬ 
mate,  who  bears  the  good  old  naval  name  of  Bob  Trunnion,  and 
the  pair  take  to  considering  ways  and  means.  Bob  is  a  genuine 
heart  of  oak,  and  might  be  trusted  with  untold  diamonds.  But, 
as  he  points  out,  he  is  an  exception  to  the  generality  of  seamen, 
and,  independently  of  the  cost  of  chartering  a  vessel,  there  is  the 
strong  probability  that  the  crew  would  mutiny  when  mutiny 
would  enrich  them  beyond  their  wildest  dreams.  The  upshot  of 
much  cogitation  is  that  the  comrades  shall  undertake  the  adventure 
by  themselves.  Bob  holds  that,  being  both  prime  seameu,  they 
can  have  a  boat  constructed  which  they  can  sail  without  help ; 
and  the  result  is  the  launch  of  the  graceful  Water  Lily.  Harry  is 
as  clever  with  his  head  as  he  is  ready  with  his  hands ;  he  devises 
the  vessel  on  scientific  lines  that  subsequently  astonish  him¬ 
self,  while  they  strike  the  most  renowned  of  the  London  boat- 
builders  with  profound  admiration.  Never  was  such  a  perfect 
little  craft  in  romance,  or  in  reality.  She  is  swift  in  every 
kind  of  wind,  and  safe  in  all  weathers.  She  is  warranted 
not  to  be  “swamped,”  or  “pooped,”  nor  to  suffer  any  similar 
unpleasantness  in  the  wildest  gale  that  ever  swept  the 
ocean.  Thanks  to  certain  peculiarities  in  her  build,  she  can 
carry  an  unprecedented  spread  of  canvas,  and  her  accommoda¬ 
tion,  although  necessarily  limited,  is  as  luxurious  as  can  be  con¬ 
ceived  under  the  circumstances.  For  she  is  only  thirty  feet  in 
length,  and  twelve  feet  in  the  beam  at  her  waterline;  she  is  made 
of  mahogany  planking  on  a  framework  of  steel,  and  is  altogether 
of  undeniable  materials.  A  great  feature  in  her  success,  as  it  sub¬ 
sequently  turns  out,  is  the  most  compact  of  boats  with  which  she 
is  provided.  Her  little  tender  is  tubular,  with  so  many  sliding 
joints  in  steel,  which  can  be  taken  to  pieces  and  screwed  together 
again  at  the  shortest  notice ;  while  it  is  as  safe  against  submersion 
as  a  Mother-Carey’s  chicken  or  the  Water  Lily  herself.  There  is 
another  motive,  by  the  way,  for  Mr.  Collingwood’s  voyage,  though 
it  is  brought  in  as  a  subordinate  one  :  for  he  hopes  that  there  may 
possibly  be  a  chance  of  his  stumbling  across  a  missing  father,  who 
is  supposed,  like  the  Spanish  treasure,  to  have  been  cast  away  some¬ 
where  in  the  Pacific. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  both  the  treasure  and  the  parent  are 
duly  discovered,  and  oddly  enough  upon  the  same  island,  where 
one  has  been  living  on  the  top  of  the  other.  But  there  is  very 
much  to  be  gone  through  before  we  get  to  that  satisfactory  con¬ 
clusion,  and  seldom  indeed  has  so  much  thrilling  matter  been  con¬ 
densed  into  such  a  limited  space.  The  two  navigators  make  the 
usual  ugly  weather  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  where  the  waves  roll  astern 
oi  them  mountains  high ;  and  the  Lily ,  scarcely  shipping  a  drop  of 
water,  skims  through  the  clouds  of  spray  over  the  phosphorescent 
crests  of  the  billows.  There  is  a  graphic  description  of  the  scene 
when  a  huge  vessel  comes  plunging  down  on  them,  and  goes  tearing 
by  within  easy  hailing  distance.  Somewhere  near  the  Line  they  are 
lying  to  in  a  fleet  of  becalmed  sailing-ships,  where  Mr.  Colling¬ 
wood  has  the  good  fortune  to  get  news  of  his  father  from  a  sea¬ 
man  who  had  been  one  of  the  crew  that  mutinied  and  left  their 
unhappy  commander  on  a  desolate  island.  Off  the  American  coast 
they  sight  a  monstrous  whale  attacked  simultaneously  by  a 
thresher  and  a  sword-fish ;  and*  while  they  are  intensely  absorbed 
in  the  exciting  spectacle,  who  should  make  his  appearance  on  the 
scene  but  our  old  acquaintance,  the  sea-serpent.  This  time  there 
could  be  no  mistake  about  his  identity.  He  was  within  three 
cable's  length  of  them  ;  he  showed  twenty  feet  of  his  bulk  above 
water,  while  there  was  at  least  six  times  that  length  of  him 
below  ;  his  head  was  as  the  head  of  a  python  and  his  jaws  were 
furnished  with  gigantic  fangs.  For  one  moment  of  agonizing  sus¬ 
pense,  he  seems  to  fancy  the  Water  Lily  as  an  appetizing  morsel. 
On  second  thoughts,  however,  he  sticks  to  the  whale,  and  enfold¬ 
ing  him  in  his  stupendous  coils,  descends  with  his  prey  to  the 
depths.  Next  Bob  Trunnion  goes  overboard ;  he  is  only  missed 
four  hours  afterwards,  and  the  vessel  has  been  going  full  three 
knots  an  hour.  The  chance  of  picking  him  up  again  in  the 
Pacific  would  seem  like  that  of  finding  a  needle  in  a  bundle  of 
hay,  though  apparently  he  has  taken  one  of  the  life  buoys 
along  with  him.  Mr.  Collingwood,  however,  retraces  his  course 
with  considerable  confidence,  and  manages  to  reach  his  companion 
in  time  to  save  him  from  a  shark  that  has  been  laying  sien-e 
to  him  on  the  buoy.  Then  they  board  a  ship  that  has  been 
plundered  and  abandoned  by  pirates,  and  discover  the  crew  lying 
butchered  to  a  man ;  and,  shortly  afterwards,  have  themselves  a 
narrow  escape  from  the  ruffians.  They  round  the  stormy  Horn, 
having  their  share  of  the  roughest  weather,  aud  thenceforward 
they  and  the  pirates  play  a  continual  game  of  hide  and  seek.  There 
is  a  manifest  destiuy  in  it  all ;  and,  by  an  odd  coincidence,  the 
Albatross  proves  to  be  manned  by  the  very  men  who  had  mutinied 
under  Collingwood’s  father.  Bob  and  Harry  come  across  another 
wreck,  and  this  time  they  find  a  waif  on  board,  that  proves  a  more 
precious  treasure  than  the  gold  they  had  gone  in  search  of.  For  the 
heroine  is  introduced  to  us  in  the  middle  of  the  novel ;  and  Ella 
Brandon,  who  makes  prize  of  Collingwood’s  heart,  ships  in  the 
Lily  for  the  remainder  of  the  cruise.  She  has  gone  through  much 
in  the  Copernicus — the  vessel  on  which  she  had  been  abandoned ; 
but  her  nerves  are  to  be  still  more  sorely  tried  on  the  beautiful 
island  where  the  Lily  is  to  be  overhauled.  Before  they  reach  an 
anchorage  under  its  shores,  and  while  driving  before  an  appalling 


hurricane,  they  shoot  a  labyrinth  of  coral  reefs  by  channels  which  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  thread  in  a  calm.  Collingwood,  while 
diving  in  an  oyster  bed,  from  which  they  bring  up  the  purest  of 
pearls  by  the  handful,  has  a  single  combat  with  a  shark,  which 
he  contrives  to  dispose  of  with  his  clasp  knife.  Next  they  are 
set  upon  by  savages,  and  he  is  left  for  dead  upon  the 
beach,  stuck  as  full  of  arrows  and  spears  as  the  “  quills 
upon  the  fretful  porcupine.”  The  shooting  he  shows  before 
he  succumbs  should  have  won  him  the  highest  honours  at 
Wimbledon.  Bob,  after  discomfiting  the  savages,  chases  their 
fleet  out  to  the  open  sea ,  and  there,  by  the  help  of  a  heavy  rifle 
and  explosive  shells,  sinks  fourteen  war  canoes  with  their  living 
freights.  After  that,  it  seems  the  less  astounding  that  the  stout 
companions  who  throw  Dumas’s  Three  Musketeers  into  the  shade 
should  have  taken  the  Albatross  with  her  boats  from  the 
scoundrelly  pirates  and  burned  her  before  their  eyes.  It  is  true 
that  she  was  being  refitted  like  the  Water  Lily,  and  that  her  crew 
were  bivouacking  on  the  shore ;  hut  Harry  had  to  glide  into  the 
very  middle  of  their  camp,  and  abstract  a  pair  of  sculls  under  the 
eyes  of  a  sentinel  and  in  the  full  blaze  of  his  watch-fire. 

After  this  crowning  exploit,  events  are  rapidly  accelerated  till  the 
end  is  reached.  They  gain  another  island,  where  they  see  a  white 
man  in  a  hoat,  and  he  proves  to  be  Collingwood’s  long-lost  father. 
And,  after  puzzling  their  brains  as  to  the  whereabouts  of 
the  island  of  their  destination,  Ella  hits  upon  the  happy  thought 
that  they  actually  have  their  quarters  in  the  indentical  cocoa 
grove  which  the  Spaniard  had  indicated  as  the  landmark.  There 
rises  the  headland,  there  stand  the  seven  trees,  and  yet  these  coin¬ 
cidences  had  never  struck  Mr.  Collingwood  till  the  sharper  Miss 
Ella  Brandon  points  them  out.  However,  all  is  well  that  ends 
well.  They  get  up  the  bullion  and  stow  it  on  board,  and  appa¬ 
rently  have  an  uneventful  voyage  home,  which  must  have  been  an 
agreeable  contrast  to  their  outward-bound  experiences,  since 
“  little  now  remains  to  be  told,”  except  that  the  five  whites 
who  participated  iu  the  discovery  divided  “  a  magnificent  fortune 
to  each.”  Our  bald  summary  of  incident  is  faithful  so  far  as  it 
goes,  though  necessarily  very  imperfect  and  stripped  of  all  romantic 
colouring.  It  may  read  like  a  satire  on  sensational  novel-writing; 
and  no  doubt  one’s  credulity  is  severely  tried.  Yet  we  can  add 
conscientiously  that  we  have  really  enjoyed  the  book,  and  the 
author,  though  he  may  appear  to  have  taken  Munchausen  for  his 
model,  has  succeeded  in  giving  it  a  creditable  air  of  veracity. 


MARTIN’S  TRANSLATIONS  FROM  HEINE.* 

HEINE  somewhere  says  that  he  went  to  school  among  the 
Romanticists,  and  ended  by  caning  his  schoolmaster.  But 
he  was  himself  half  a  Romanticist  at  heart,  and  never  shook  off, 
perhaps  never  made  a  serious  attempt  to  shake  off,  the  influence  of 
his  early  guides.  In  his  latest  poems  their  influence  is  felt  as 
clearly,  though  by  no  means  as  exclusively,  as  in  his  earliest. 
Though  he  laughs  at  them,  at  their  mode  of  feeling,  aud  at  him¬ 
self  for  sharing  in  it,  his  relationship  to  them  was  much  deeper 
than  he  himself  probably  knew.  The  peculiar  form  of  sentiment 
which  distinguishes  this  class  of  writers  was  not  in  his  case,  as  in 
that  of  many  gifted  men,  a  stage  of  development  or  a  passing 
phase  of  aberration,  but  lay  in  his  blood.  But  it  was  in  him  com¬ 
bined  with  qualities  with  which  it  can  rarely  coexist,  with  qualities 
which  tend  either  to  kill  or  to  be  killed  by  it,  with  a  sparkling  wit, 
with  an  intellect  singularly  clear  and  active,  and  with  a  keen  prac¬ 
tical  sense  of  the  way  the  world  was  going.  Heine’s  genius  is  not 
all  of  a  piece;  it  is  not  at  one  with  itself;  it  is  full  of  cross  cur¬ 
rents  and  eddies.  He  changes  in  a  moment  from  one  mood  to  the 
opposite.  He  leads  the  reader  on  in  a  crescendo  of  pathos  up  to  a 
harrowing  situation,  and  then  in  a  couple  of  lines  of  gay  or  cynical 
humour  dispels  the  phantoms  that  he  has  conjured  up.”  He 
has,  moreovt",  what  scarcely  any  of  his  countrymen  possess,  an 
exquisite  sense  of  style.  His  prose  is  the  most  readable  Ger¬ 
man  prose  ever  written,  and  his  poetry  has  an  airy  lightness  and 
a  perfect  simplicity  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe,  but  which 
is  felt  in  a  moment  when  one  turns  to  him  from  the  other 
German  poets  of  his  time.  His  verse  has  always  seemed  to  us 
untranslatable,  and  the  recent  attempt  of  Mr.  Theodore 
Martin,  though  its  boldness  is  to  be  admired,  has  not  led 
us  to  alter  our  opinion.  To  translate  prose  well  is  a  hard 
matter  enough.  The  double  obligation  which  an  honest  trans¬ 
lator  will  feel,  on  the  one  hand  to  lay  before  the  English  reader 
not  a  single  sentence  which  is  not  idiomatic  English,  and  on  the 
other  to  see  that  each  sentence  is  an  accurate  and  an  adequate 
rendering  of  the  original,  imposes  on  him  an  amount  of  labour 
which  will  not  he  readily  believed  in  by  those  who  have  not  made 
the  experiment.  Iu  translating  poetry,  verbal  accuracy  is  of  course 
often  impossible.  It  should  be  observed  when  practicable,  but 
may  be  departed  from  freely  whenever  a  paraphrase  reproduces 
better,  as  it  often  will,  the  mood  and  sentiment  of  the  original. 
Mr.  Martin's  translation  appears  to  us  to  err  in  both  ways.  Some¬ 
times,  by  a  literal  rendering  of  words  the  associations  of  which 
are  wholly  different  in  the  two  languages,  he  produces  on  us  an 
impression  the  very  opposite  to  that  which  Heine  intended.  And 
again,  by  caprioious  alterations  and  superfluous  padding  in  the 
verses  of  a  poet  whose  every  word  has  a  definite  meaning,  he  con¬ 
stantly  takes  away  all  their  point  and  brightness.  A  translator 

*  Poems  and  Ballads.  By  Heinrich  Heine.  Done  into  English  Verse 
by  Theodore  Martin,  C.B.  Edinburgh  and  London  :  Blackwood  &  Sons. 
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should  beware  how  he  tampers  with  Heine’s  adjectives.  There 
are  poets,  meritorious  in  their  way,  whose  adjectives,  so  to  speak, 
are  generic,  and  would  be  fairly  represented  in  another  language 
by  any  epithets  with  the  same  sort  of  meaning.  But  in  Ileiue 
they  have  a  much  more  specific  and  definite  force.  If  they  are 
ehauged  for  others  which  mean  much  the  same  thing,  the  effect  is 
lost.  IIow  to  meet  this  difficulty  in  a  translation  must  be  left  to 
the  tact  and  perception  of  the  translator.  And  no  one  can  pro¬ 
duce  a  good  translation  of  Heine  without  the  constant  exercise  of 
the  most  delicate  tact  and  perception.  He  is  harder  by  far  to 
render  in  another  language  than  greater  poets — for  instance,  than 
Goethe. 

On  the  whole,  where  Heine  is  at  his  best,  Mr.  Martin  is  least 
satisfactory.  The  translation  of  an  early  piece  in  the  Buck 
der  Lieder,  beginning  “  Ein  Traum  gar  seltsam  schauerlick,”  is 
excellently  done  ;  but  the  piece  itself  is  only  the  commonplace  of 
a  youthful  sentimentalist.  And  the  charming  little  song,  “Morgens 
steh'  ich  auf  und  frage,”  is  so  well  rendered  that  there  is  really 
nothing  to  choose  between  the  original  and  the  translation.  The 
same  can  be  said,  unfortunately,  of  only  a  few  of  these  pieces.  The 
masterly  ballad,  “  Die  Grenadiere,”  ringing  with  all  the  martial 
passion  of  the  wars  of  the  First  Empire,  has  had  all  the  blood 
tapped  out  of  it.  Compare  a  couple  of  verses  of  the  German  and 
the  English : — 

Nach  Frankreich  zogen  zwei  Grenadier’ 

Die  waxen  in  Hussland  gefangen, 

Und  als  sie  kamen  ins  deutsclie  Quartier, 

Sie  liessen  die  Kdpfe  hangen. 

Da  horten  sie  Beide  die  traurige  Mahr, 

Das  Frankreich  verloren  gegangen, 

Besiegt  und  zerschlagen  das  grosse  Heer — 

Und  der  Kaiser,  der  Kaiser  gefangen. 

The  English  version  reads  as  follows  : — 

For  France  two  grenadiers  held  their  way, 

Had  prisoners  been  in  Russia, 

And  sorrowful  men  they  were  when  they 
The  frontier  reached  of  Prussia. 

For  there  they  heard  of  a  dire  event, 

How  the  world  ’gainst  France  had  risen,  her 
Grande  armee  had  shattered  and  rent 
And  taken  her  Emperor  prisoner. 

In  the  pretty  little  piece  “  The  Rose,  the  Lily,  the  Sun,  and  the 
Dove  ” — drawing-room  verses  of  good  quality — Mr.  Martin  is  more 
happy  and  more  in  his  element.  Here,  again,  the  translation  is  as 
good  as  the  original ;  but  in  such  verses  Heine  is  in  a  very  ordinary 
vein.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  one  of  the 
best  known  of  Heine's  songs,  “  Im  wunderschonem  Monat  Mai,” 
is  utterly  lost  in  the  English.  The  evils  wrought  by  padding  out 
a  line  may  here  be  held  up  as  a  warning  to  future  translators  : — 

Da  ist  in  meinem  Herzen 
Die  Liebe  aufgegangen, 

is  rendered 

I  felt — Ah  me  !  how  sweet  it  was l 
Love  in  my  heart  a-growing. 

And  again — 

Da  hah’  ich  ihr  gestanden 
Mein  Seknen  und  Verlangen, 

is  translated 

In  burning  words  I  told  her  all 
My  yearning,  my  aspiring. 

In  another  song,  the  “  Lorelei,”  which  all  the  world  knows,  the 
lirst  lines — 

Ich  weiss  nicht  was  soil  es  bedeuten 
Dass  ich  so  traurig  bin- 

are  for  some  inconceivable  reason  rendered 

I  wist  not  what  it  is  daunts  me 
And  makes  me  feel  eerie  and  low. 

And  further  on  in  the  same  song  the  words — 

Das  hat  eine  wundersame 
Gewaltige  Melodei 

(which  may  indeed  be  said  of  these  two  lines  themselves) — reap¬ 
pear  in  English  as 

As  the  melody  falls  on  our  heart,  it 
With  power  as  of  magic  stings. 

We  hope  that  the  ghost  of  Heine  will  not  rise  from  his  tomb  to 
plague  Mr.  Martin  for  this.  But  a  few  pages  further  on  it  receives 
still  greater  provocation.  All  readers  of  Heine  will  remember  the 
wonderful  verse9  in  the  Harzreise,  where  the  poet  sits  talking  to  the 
cottager's  daughter,  answering  her  questions,  and  listening  to  her 
stories.  The  girl  says  to  him  : — 

Aber  seit  die  Muhme  todt  ist, 

Konnen  wir  ja  nicht  mehr  gehn 
Nach  dem  Schiitzenhof  zu  Goslar, 

Dorten  ist  es  gar  zu  schon. 

And  this  is  translated : — 

Since  my  auntie  died  we  cannot 
Fare  as  once  we  used  to  fare, 

To  the  Wappenschaw  at  Goslar  ; 

Oh,  it’s  quite  too  lovely  there  ! 

This  rendering,  which  happens  to  be  exactly  literal,  brings  in  the 
most  ludicrous  discord.  We  need  only  imagine  the  words  to  be 
pronounced  nasally  by  a  Transatlantic  visitor  to  the  Harz,  and  the 
incongruity  will  be  perfect.  In  the  German  we  have  here  a 
simple,  faultless  idiom,  thoroughly  in  its  place  in  the  mouth  of  a 
rustic  maiden.  In  the  English  the  words  are  an  odious  piece  of 
society  slang,  used  by  people  whose  vocabulary  is  as  meagre  as 


their  heads  are  empty.  But  there  is  worse  to  come.  The  girl 
is  afraid  that  her  friend  has  no  religion,  and  does  not  believe  in 
the  Trinity.  He  tells  her  in  reply  how  ho  believed  in  the  First 
Person  when  he  was  a  child,  and  how,  as  he  grew  up,  he  came  to 
believe  in  the  Second : — 

Jetzo  da  ich  aufgewachseD, 

Viel  gelesen,  viel  gereist, 

Schwillt  mein  Ilcrz,  und  gnnz  von  Herzen 
Glaub’  ich  an  den  heil’gen  Geist. 

which  in  the  English  stands  thus : — 

Now  to  manhood  grown,  read  deeply. 

Travelled  wide  from  pole  to  pole, 

Meekly  in  the  Holy  Spirit 
I  believe  with  all  my  soul ! 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  idea  more  remote  from 
Heine  than  that  of  meekness.  “  I  confess,”  he  says  some¬ 
where,  “  that  I  have  scratched  many  a  man,  and  bitten  many 
a  man,  and  that  I  have  not  been  a  lamb.  But,  believe  me, 
those  vaunted  lambs  of  meekness  would  behave  less  peaceably  if 
they  had  the  teeth  and  claws  of  the  tiger.”  The  verses  where 
he  sets  forth  the  sense  in  which,  in  his  fashion,  he  believes  in 
the  Holy  Ghost  are  all  alive  with  energy,  hope,  and  democratic 
passion,  and  are  as  little  meek  as  they  well  can  be. 

The  greater  part  of  this  volume  consists  of  translations  from 
the  Buck  der  Lieder ;  but  a  few  pieces  are  added  at  the  end  which 
belong  to  a  later  period.  Two  in  particular,  “  The  Slave  Ship  ” 
aud  the  “  Vale  of  Tears,”  will  be  remembered  by  all  readers  of 
Heine.  And  here,  too,  the  translator  has  managed  to  miss  the  best 
points  of  his  author.  The  ship’s  doctor  comes  in  to  tell  the  super¬ 
cargo  that  the  negroes  are  dying  fast,  and  he  announces  it  in  the 
official  language  of  a  Registrar-General’s  report.  The  whole 
point  of  the  piece,  all  its  horrible  satire,  lies  in  the  matter-of-fact, 
business-like  way  in  which  the  thing  is  carried  on  : — 

Ich  bin  zu  melden  gekommen 
Dass  heute  Nacht  die  Sterblichkeit 
Bedeutend  zugenommen. 

In  the  English  the  doctor  treats  it  as  a  joke,  not  as  a  matter  of 
business : — 

The  mortality  ’mongst  them  has  mounted  up 
In  a  way  that’s  exceptional  quite,  Sir. 

And  again: — 

Amidships  they  always  die  two  of  a  day, 

But  last  night  seven  of  them  hooked  it. 

And  so  forth.  To  improve  the  health  and  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of 
the  human  cargo,  the  negroes  are  brought  up  on  deck  and  made 
to  dance  with  the  aid  of  a  fiddle  and  a  cat-o’-nine-tails.  Here 
the  words 

Wollilstig  girren  die  Wogen, 
are,  for  some  inexplicable  reason,  translated 

The  waves  make  a  murmur  pleasant. 

The  concluding  prayer  of  the  supercargo — a  sort  of  Dutch  Holy 
Willie — is  more  tolerably  rendered,  but  not  well  enough  to  be 
quoted  by  the  side  of  the  original : — 

Um  Christi  willen  verschone,  0  Herr, 

Das  Lebcn  der  schwarzen  Sunder  : 

Erziirnten  sie  Dich,  so  weisst  Du  ja, 

Sie  sind  so  dumm  wie  die  Rinder. 

Verschone  ihr  Leben  um  Christi  widen, 

Der  fur  uns  alle  gestorben  ; 

Denn  bleiben  mir  nicht  dreihundert  Stuck, 

So  ist  mein  Gesckait  verdorben. 

It  is  nevertheless  only  fair  to  say  that  there  are  a  good  many 
pieces  in  this  collection  which  are  well  done.  And  it  is  only  just 
to  remember  that  in  Heine  a  translator  meets  with  difficulties 
many  and  great.  Translated  poetry,  at  the  best,  is  generally  about 
as  like  the  original  as  dried  flowers  are  like  fresh  ;  and  the  trans¬ 
lator  cannot  do  much  more  than  see  that  the  colour  runs  as 
little  as  possible  in  the  pressing. 


ENGLISH  CATHOLICS  UNDER  THE  PENAL  LAWS.* 

THERE  is  perhaps  no  period  of  the  history  of  the  Church  of 
England  about  which  such  grave  misconceptions  prevail  as 
that  w  hich  coincides  with  the  time  of  the  two  diaries  of  the 
College  at  Dotiay  which  are  now  for  the  first  time  published. 
Not  only  have  historians  and  commentators  on  the  Articles  ignored 
the  most  important  contemporary  documents,  but  there  is  a  large 
mass  of  papers  which  no  one  has  taken  the  trouble  to  refer  to, 
and  perhaps  a  still  larger  number  which  have  hitherto  been  in¬ 
accessible  to  ordinary  students  of  history.  Dr.  Knox,  who  is 
one  of  the  joint  editors  of  this  series  of  Records,  and  who  has 
written  the  Historical  Introduction,  concludes  it  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  undeniable  claim : — 

As,  then,  no  one  pretends  nowadays  that  it  is  possible  to  understand  the 
history  of  England  during  Elizabeth’s  reign  while  ignoring  the  position, 
views,  and  action  of  the  English  Catholics,  it  is  not  perhaps  presumptuous 
to  claim  for  the  Diary  of  Douay  College  and  the  literature  connected 
with  it  a  place  among  those  historical  documents,  which  should  be  con¬ 
sulted  by  all  who  desire  to  form  for  themselves  a  correct  estimate  of  that 
eventful  period. 


*  Records  of  the  English  Catholics  under  the  Penal  Laws,  chiefly  from  the 
Archives  of  the  See  of  Westminster.  I. — The  First  and  Second  Diaries  of 
the  English  College,  Douay,  and  an  Appendix  of  Unpublished  Documents. 
Edited  by  Fathers  of  the  Congregation  of  the  London  Oratory,  with  an 
Historical  Introduction  by  Thomas  Francis  Knox,  D.D.,  Priest  of  the  same 
Congregation.  London :  D.  Nutt.  1878. 
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Among-  other  information  contained  in  the  Douay  Diaries  is 
the  evidence  of  how  rampant  Calvinism  was  in  the  English 
Church  of  the  period.  It  is  beyond  our  scope  to  attempt  a  theo¬ 
logical  analysis  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  we  only  deal  witli 
the  opinions  fashionable  among-  persons  highly  placed  in  Church 
and  State.  On  this  head  the  evidence  of  the  priests  who  were 
educated  at  Douay,  many  of  whom  were  converts  from  the  Church 
of  England,  and  who  came  into  contact  in  various  ways  with  the 
ruling  powers,  whether  bishops  or  lay  ministers  of  Elizabeth,  is 
of  peculiar  value.  They  must  have  known  what  form  of  opinion 
prevailed  over  the  country  ;  and  throughout  this  Diary  it  is  quite 
taken  for  granted  that  Calvinism  was  everywhere  dominant. 

The  writer  of  the  Historical  Introduction  has  not  thought  it 
worth  his  while  to  argue  this  point.  He  does  not  write  in  a  con¬ 
troversial  spirit,  and  his  object  is  not  to  attack  Anglicanism,  but 
to  exhibit  the  Roman  party  of  Elizabeth's  reign  in  the  light  in 
which  they  appear  from  their  own  accounts  of  themselves,  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  one-sided  accounts  of  another  colour  which  have 
hitherto  exclusively  passed  for  history.  And  so,  with  the  help 
of  references  to  penal  Acts  of  Parliament  and  quotations  from 
Protestant  historians,  we  are  here  furnished  with  a  fair  and  very 
interesting  account  of  the  attempts  made  to  undo  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  after  Elizabeth  had  finally  resolved  to  uphold  it.  That  the 
new  forms  were  upon  the  whole  forced  upon  an  apathetic  people 
must  be  admitted,  for  popular  zeal  or  reluctance  did  not  exhibit 
itself  in  any  very  distinct  form  at  a  time  when  recent 
changes  backwards  and  forwards  had  left  people  in  a  state  of  un¬ 
certainty  as  to  what  was  true,  and  a  consequent  indifference  to 
religious  matters. 

It  is  only  of  late  years  that  people  have  begun  to  open  their 
eyes  to  the  savage  cruelties  practised  by  the  Government  of  Eliza¬ 
beth — provoked,  it  must  be  owned,  by  the  plots  against  her  crown 
fomented  by  Rome  and  Spain — and  to  the  heroic  conduct  of  some 
of  the  victims.  We  say  “  of  some,”  because  it  is  not  a  little  re¬ 
markable  how  some  of  the  very  men  who  were  devoted  enough  to 
run  great  risks  for  the  sake  of  propagating  their  religion  turned 
round  and  denied  their  faith,  and  in  more  than  one  case  became 
the  instruments  of  persecuting  those  of  the  same  faith  with  them¬ 
selves  by  informing  against  them.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  recent 
writers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  communion  in  England  that  they 
have  not  shrunk  from  disclosing  the  whole  truth.  There  was, 
indeed,  no  occasion  for  them  to  do  so,  for  these  are  exceptional 
instances,  few  and  far  between ;  whereas  there  is  a  continuous 
stream  of  heroic  actions  all  through  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  which 
cannot  fail,  after  all  abatements  on  account  of  the  political  alloy, 
to  draw  forth  the  admiration  of  all,  whether  they  adopt  the  re¬ 
ligious  views  of  the  sufferers  or  of  their  persecutors,  both  equally 
persuaded  of  the  lawfulness  of  conversion  by  physical  torture. 

Valuable  as  this  volume  is  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  we 
fear  it  is  hardly  likely  to  succeed  in  enlisting  many  readers  or  in 
ensuring  a  remunerative  sale.  No  one  who  attempts  to  write  any 
part  of  the  history  of  tho  reign  of  Elizabeth  can  afford  to  ignore  it ; 
but,  after  all,  the  main  part  of  it  consists  of  a  diary  filled  with 
names  and  circumstances  of  small  importance  ;  and  in  point  of  in¬ 
teresting  reading  it  cannot  pretend  to  compete  with  the  recent 
publications  of  Father  Morris.  The  first  Diary,  which  is  desig¬ 
nated  as  Diarium  primum,  seu  alumnorum  catalogi ,  consists  of 
little  beyond  the  names  of  those  who  were  ordained  from  the  Col¬ 
lege,  with  the  dates  of  their  ordinations,  together  with  a  special 
and  separate  notice  of  such  as  were  sent  on  the  English  mission. 
This,  with  the  addition  of  some  miscellaneous  notices,  extends 
from  1 568,  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  College,  down  to  the 
year  1780.  The  second  Diary,  which  is  fuller  of  incident, begins  in 
1575  and  ends  in  1592.  What  will  strike  most  readers  at  first 
sight  is  the  immense  number  of  Englishmen,  some  of  them  persons  of 
family  and  note,  some  from  the  lower  orders,  who  volunteered  their 
services  for  the  English  mission,  the  dangers  of  which  were  so 
great,  with  the  probability  of  ending  their  life  in  cruel  sufferings. 
The  number  of  priests  executed  for  performing  the  functions  of 
their  office  has  never  been  adequately  estin  ated,  and  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  studious  concealment  on  the  part  of  unfriendly 
writers  of  the  heroic  manner  in  which  these  men  met  their  fate. 
Some  of  these  entries  are  in  English,  but  the  Diary  itself  is 
written  in  Latin.  We  give,  as  a  specimen  of  the  former,  part  of 
the  contents  of  two  letters  which  reached  the  College  from  Eng¬ 
land  in  February  1579,  “  Declaring  the  tyrannical  dealing  of  the 
peevish  preachers  in  England  toward  the  godly  Catholics.”  We 
have  modernized  the  spelling,  as  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  for 
reprinting  the  capricious  mode  of  representing  words  which  pre¬ 
vailed  at  that  time,  only  keeping  the  purposely  altered  spelling  of 
the  word  bishop,  which  was  first,  we  believe,  invented  by  Bale  for 
the  designation  of  Roman  bishops,  and  which  we  find  here  for  the 
first  time  used  by  Roman  Catholics  to  denote  the  bishops  of  the 
Establishment : — 

One  Tippet,  a  young  man  sometime  student  of  Doway,  was  apprehended 
in  this  city,  and  brought  before  the  bitesheepe  of  London  and  Mr  Recorder, 
where  he  was  straitly  examined  in  matters  of  conscience,  to  the  which 
directly  he  answered  as  a  good  Christian  Catholic,  and,  through  God’s  grace, 
could  not  be  perverted.  Wherefore  the  biteshipe  and  the  recorder,  being 
outrageously  moved  against  him,  contrary  to  all  justice,  all  law,  they  con¬ 
demned  him  to  be  whipped  at  a  cart’s  tail  and  to  be  bored  through  the  ear 
with  a  hot  iron,  which  was  executed  in  most  despiteful  and  cruellest 
manner  that  might  be  executed  to  any  rogue,  notwithstanding  his  brother, 
with  others,  pleaded  that  his  father’s  house  was  his  abode,  and  that  lie  hail 
twenty  marks  by  the  year ;  the  good  and  godly  young  man  bearing  all 
with  wonderful  patience,  not  letting  to  make  protestation  of  bis  faith  all 
the  way  of  his  martyrdom,  and  as  yet,  contrary  to  their  own  laws,  they 
keep  him  in  Newgate.  Written  the  15  of  December  [1578]. 


Tippet  seems  to  bave  been  soon  after  released,  as  be  arrived  at 
Rheims,  to  which  place  the  College  of  Douay  bad  been  transferred, 
on  March  18,  1579. 

Few  English  readers  will  know  much  of  the  history  of  the 
foundation  of  the  College  of  Douay  or  of  its  forcible  ejectment 
from  Douay,  when  it  found  a  new  asylum  at  Rheims,  and  its 
subsequent  return  to  the  place -of  its  birth.  For  all  this  and 
a  great  deal  of  other  interesting  matter  we  must  be  content 
to  refer  our  readers  to  the  valuable  introduction  to  these 
Diaries  written  by  Dr.  Knox,  which  occupies  about  a  third 
of  the  volume.  We  should  bave  been  glad  to  notice  at  greater 
length  this  interesting  preface,  which  is  full  of  information,  and 
appears  to  us  generally  trustwortkjq  though  not  absolutely  imma¬ 
culate  as  regards  statements  of  fact.  We  notice  an  error  which 
struck  us  in  course  of  reading.  The  imprisonment  of  Nicholas 
Harpsfield  in  the  Tower  is  said  to  have  been  of  more  than  twenty 
years’  duration.  This  is  considerably  exaggerated.  Dr.  Knox 
probably  follows  Antony  Wood’s  account,  who  places  bis  death 
in  1583;  but  it  is  now  known  that  he  died  December  18,  1575. 
The  account  of  the  training  of  the  College,  given  as  it  is  in 
Cardinal  Allen's  own  words,  is  specially  interesting,  particularly 
the  notice  of  the  defect  under  which  their  students  laboured  for 
want  of  being  able  to  trauslate  the  Vulgate  Latin  of  the  Bible 
into  good  English  while  they  were  preaching,  as  there  was 
no  English  version  which  could  be  trusted,  owing  to  the  Cal- 
vinistic  turn  given  to  all  the  passages  of  the  New  Testament- 
that  would  admit  of  it  in  all  the  then  existing  English  versions. 
On  this  point  we  may  refer  our  readers  to  an  article  on  the 
authorized  New  Testament  of  1552  which  appeared  in  the 
Saturday  Review  for  February  2,  1878.  We  shall  probably 
bear  more  of  the  Douay  version  in  subsequent  volumes  of  the 
series  of  which  this  may  be  considered  the  first.  As  far  as  this 
volume  goes,  we  bave  nothing  beyond  the  otter  of  the  Cardinal  to 
the  Pope  to  produce  such  a  version,  and  the  assertion  that  the 
College  bad  men  quite  fit  for  the  execution  of  the  work. 

We  have  scarcely  left  ourselves  room  for  any  notice  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  Index  ducumentorum  ineditorurn.  These  are  of  the  highest  value, 
and  almost  entirely  unknown.  There  are  in  all  sixty-eight  docu¬ 
ments,  beginning  with  the  Bull  of  Pope  Pius  V.  confirming  the 
Bull  of  bis  predecessor,  Paul  IV.,  for  the  erection  of  a 
University  in  tlie  town  of  Douay,  dated  January  6,  1560.  All  are 
arranged  in  chronological  order,  the  last  being  of  the  year  1 597.  It 
is  a  miscellaneous  collection,  some  being  in  Latin,  some  in  English, 
some  in  Italian,  some  referring  to  public  affairs, some  bearing  more  on 
matters  of  private  interest.  '  They  bave  been  derived  from  various 
sources.  Some  of  those  which  are  derived  from  our  Public  Record 
Office  show  the  necessity  of  re-editing  on  a  larger  scale  the  first 
volume  of  the  Domestic  Papers  published  under  the  sanction  of 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  We  bave  before  now  bad  occasion  to 
notice  the  different  principle  on  which  that  volume  was  edited  from 
that  adopted  by  subsequent  calendarers,  the  entries  being  so 
short  as  to  give  very  little  idea  of  the  contents  of  the  papers,  and 
the  whole  volume  being  rather  of  the  nature  of  an  index  than 
a  calendar.  Amongst  the  most  interesting  of  these  papers 
are  the  six  letters  from  Gregory  Martin  to  Edmund  Cam- 
pian  the  Jesuit,  which  are  full  of  information  as  to  the  lives 
of  persons  whose  names  are  known,  but  of  whom  little  is  re¬ 
corded  elsewhere.  They  are  dated  from  Douay  and  Rheims,  from 
1575  to  1579,  and  are  printed  from  documents  in  the  archives  of 
the  English  College  at  Rome.  These  are  followed  by  eight  other 
letters  of  the  years  1582  and  1583,  written  hv  Dr.  Richard  Barret 
to  Father  Alpkonsus  Agazzari,  rector  of  the  English  College  at 
Rome.  Of  these  we  may  call  special  attention  to  No.  XXIIl’., 
which  contains  the  description  of  the  scene  which  followed  tkeexecu- 
tion  of  William  Hart  at  York,  March  15,  1583,  as  well  as  the 
account  of  the  sufferings  he  and  others  had  endured  in  prison. 
From  some  of  these  letters  it  appears  that  very  confident  hopes  were 
entertained  of  the  return  of  England  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith, 
though  it  is  evident  that  the  writer  had  to  complain  of  many 
who  had  been  brought  up  in  it,  who  had  changed  their 
religion  and  conformed  to  the  Elizabethan  standard  of  doctrine. 
Some  of  these,  however,  had  again  made  their  submission 
and  been  received  into  the  Roman  communion.  There  were  others 
who  again  relapsed,  whilst  of  many  of  them  it  must  he  said  that 
they  were  mere  hypocrites,  who  followed  the  form  of  religion 
which  they  found  most  for  their  own  interest.  The  most  remark¬ 
able  of  these  was  Dr.  Perne,  who  had  been  chaplain  to  Edward  V  f. 
and  went  backwards  and  forwards  with  each  successive  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  tide.  We  shall  hope  to  hear  more  of  these  men  in 
subsequent  volumes  of  this  series,  and  may  hereafter  probably 
recur  to  the  subject.  At  present  materials  for  this  history  are 
scarce ;  and  we  have  no  move  space  at  command ;  hut  we  must 
not  conclude  without  remarking  that  this  volume  ought  to  have 
been  more  free  from  misprints,  or  without  expressing  our  satis¬ 
faction  with  the  excellent  and  comprehensive  index  which  occupies 
the  last  forty  pages  of  the  book. 


AN  OLD  STORY  OF  MY  FARMING  DAYS.* 

ERR  REUTER,  the  author  of  this  charming  story,  says 
that  he  does  not  write  “  for  the  young,  hut  for  the  old,  who 
take  a  book  to  fan  away  the  flies,  or  to  make  them  forget  their 

*  A/t  Ohl  Story  of  My  Farming  Days  (Ut  mine  Slromtid ).  By  Fritz 
Reuter,  Author  of  “  In  the  Year  ’13.'’  From  the  German  by  M.  YV. 
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worries  as  they  lie  on  the  sofa  in  the  afternoon.”  We  can  readily 
believe  that  he  will  be  a  greater  favourite  with  those  who  have 
gone  some  way  along  the  path  of  life  than  with  those  who 
have  but  lately  entered  on  it  with  light  and  springing  step. 
Nevertheless  we  should  think  but  poorly  of  any  young  people 
who.  should  find  An  Old  Story  of  My  Farming  Days  dull 
reading.  We  should  at  once  infer  that  either  they  were  some¬ 
what  sluggish  by  nature,  or  else  that  they  had  spoilt  their  taste 
for  simple  literature  by  unwholesome  reading.  To  come  to  such 
a  story  as  this  after  the  extravagant  novels  which  crowd  the 
shelves  of  our  lending  libraries  is  like  coming  to  the  plain  fare 
of  some  well-managed  farmhouse  after  the  highly-seasoned 
dishes  of  a  succession  of  feasts.  Those  whose  palates  are 
not  so  spoilt  but  that  they  still  have  a  relish  for  home¬ 
made  brown  bread  and  butter  will,  we  are  sure,  find  this  story 
much  to  their  taste.  It  is  good,  honest,  wholesome  read- 
ing.  The  fresh  breeze  of  the  country  blows  through  it  and 
keeps  everything  sweet  and  pure.  Herr  Reuter  describes  the 
countryfolk  of  Mecklenburg  in  much  the  same  way  as  MM. 
Erckmann  and  Chatrian  describe  the  countrvfolk  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine.  He  is  at  home  with  all  the  joys  and  sorrows,  the  cares 
and  labours  of  their  everyday  life.  He  paints  a  pastoral  picture, 
but  it  is  the  picture  of  an  artist  who  has  spent  his  days  among 
shepherds  and  farmers,  not  of  one  who  has  merely  wandered  among 
them  on  a  tour  in  his  search  of  the  picturesque.  Such  stories  as 
these,  when  they  are  translated,  do  no  small  good.  We  would 
undertake  to  say  that  MM.  Erckmann  and  Chatrian  have  done 
more  to  raise  a  kindly  feeling  in  England  towards  France  than  all 
the  alliances  that  have  ever  been  made.  Manv  an  Englishman 
learnt  for  the  first  time  as  he  read  the  translation  of  one  or  other  of 
their  stories  that  the  French  are  as  homely  as  we  are  ourselves. 
He  learnt  lor  the  first  time  that  they  are  not  a  nation  wholly 
given  to  immorality,  but  that  the  family  hearth,  and  the  virtues 
that  adorn  it,  are  still  to  be  found  though  the  traveller  has  taken  a 
Cook’s  Tourist-ticket  and  has  crossed  the  Straits  of  Dover.  We 
will  undertake  to  say  that  in  like  manner  not  a  few  prejudices  will 
be  cleared  away  as  regards  the  North  Germans  by  these  stories  of 
Herr  Reuter’s.  No  one  can  read  them  without  feeling  that — 
whether  he  wishes  it  or  not — many  a  German  has  become  almost 
his  personal  friend.  He  who  has  begun  by  liking  Fritz  and  Hans, 
even  though  they  live  only  in  a  story,  cannot  so  easily'  hate  all 
Germans  in  general.  The  good  and  grave  Spaniards  in  Robinson 
Crusoe  have  been,  we  hold,  in  forming  the  opinion  of  the  average 
Englishman  about  their  countrymen,  no  unequal  match  for 
Philip  II.  and  the  Inquisition. 

But  to  come  to  the  story  itself.  The  only  fault  we  can  find 
with  it  is  its  length.  So  long  as  a  story  keeps  interesting  we  do 
not  know  that  any  limits  can  properly  be  set  to  it.  Indeed 
we  so  much  dislike  the  trouble  we  have  always  to  take  at 
the  beginning  of  a  novel  in  getting  acquainted  with  its  cha¬ 
racters,  that  we  should  be  well  content  to  find  an  author 
who  could,  without  ever  becoming  dull,  spread  out  his  story'  so  as 
to  fill  up  the  reading  time  of  a  whole  year.  For  two  whole 
volumes — and  each  volume  is  long — we  found  nothing  to  skip.  But 
in  the  beginning  of  the  third  we  certainly  found  the  narrative 
hang  a  little.  The  author  is  describing  a  very  small  and  absurd 
Reform  Club  which  was  formed  in  a  Mecklenburg  town  in  the  year 
1 848.  There  is  some  humour  in  the  description,  but  it  is  too  long. 
Had  it  been  much  shorter  the  book  would  have  been  far  better. 
But  the  interest  again  revived,  and  when  the  last  chapter  came  we 
found  that  we  parted  most  unwillingly  with  our  author.  We 
shall  not  attempt  to  give  any  exact  analysis  of  the  plot,  but  shall 
content  ourselves  with  dwelling  on  some  of  the  chief  among  the 
characters.  There  are  not  a  few  very  pleasant  young  people”  and 
not  a  little  love-making  and  marrying,  but  in  spite  of  them  all  the 
real  hero  of  the  story  is  an  old  farm-bailiff.  We  beg  his  pardon. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  story  he  introduces  himself  as  Mr.  Farm- 
bailiff  Brasig,  but  before  the  end  comes,  after  his  retirement  from 
active  life  on  a  pension,  he  is  engaged  in  the  Mayor’s  Court  of 
Justice  at  a  salary  of  no  less  than  fourpence  an  hour,  and  hence¬ 
forth  is  known  as  Mr.  Assessor  Brasig.  We  much  doubt  whether 
the  author  himself,  when  he  began  to  write  his  story,  ever  in¬ 
tended  to  make  this  old  fellow  his  hero.  He  had  so  well  supplied 
himself  with  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  proper  age  that  he  can 
scarcely  have  meant  to  make  a  queer  old  bailiff' his  chief  character. 
We  should  imagine,  however,  that  his  affection  for  his  own  cre¬ 
ation  grew  upon  him  as  it  was  from  day  to  day  being  formed 
under  his  own  hand,  till  at  last  he  could  no  longer  refuse  him  the 
very  first  place.  In  the  last  pages  he  represents  himself  as  coming 
back  after  a  long  absence  to  the  scene  where  he  had  laid  his  story” 
and  as  talking  with  those  of  the  actors  who  were  still  left  about 
their  adventures  of  old.  “When,”  he  says,  “we  were  alone 
together  after  supper,  Fred  laid  his  hand  on  my  arm  and  asked, 

‘  Who  told  you  about  the  rendezvous  ?  ’  ‘  Brasig,’  I  answered. 
‘So  I  thought,’  he  said.  ‘  Well,  Brasig  was  the  chief  actor  in 
the  whole  story.’  ‘  You’re  right  there,’  I  replied.’  ”  It  is 
not,  perhaps,  unlikely  that  the  author  at  last  became,  as 
we  have  said,  so  fond  of  this  queer  old  character,  who  is  really  a 
creation  of  his  own,  that  he  was  almost  jealous,  as  it  were,  of  the 
younger  characters  of  his  story.  In  fear,  therefore,  lest  the  reader 
might  have  been  too  careless  to  discover  for  himself  the  part  that 
Brasig  bore,  he  may  have  thought  it  well  himself  to  point  it  out 
to  him.  Certainly  the  reader’s  first  introduction  to  Mr.  Farm- 
bailiff  Brasig  does  not  lead  him  for  a  moment  to  suspect  that  he  is 
in  the  presence  of  a  hero ;  but  then  we  remember  that  the  Persians 
were  in  like  manner  deceived  when  they  first  saw  Agesilaus.  He 


was  a  little  man,  with  a  red  face  and  a  very  imposing  red  nose, 
which  he  always  held  cocked  up  in  the  air.  He  wore  a  long-tailed 
loose,  grey  linen  coat,  striped  trowsers,  and  long  boots  with  yellow 
tops.  He  always  kept  his  feet  turned  out  in  an  exaggerated  first 
position,  which  made  his  short  legs  look  as  if  they  were  fastened 
to  his  body  in  the  wrong  way.  Like  our  War  Correspondents, 
he  was  fond  of  using  big  words;  and,  like  them  too,  he 
did  not  always  use  them  correctly.  “Is  it  possible,”  he  asks, 
when  lie  is  first  introduced  to  the  reader,  “is  it  possible  that 
there  is  such  insummate  folly  in  the  world  ?  ”  Many  such 
mistakes  does  he  make  before  we  see  the  last  of  him.  But 
this  queer  little  fellow  is  found  to  have  so  warm  a  heart 
and  so  shrewd  a  wit  that  his  absurdities  are  soon  for¬ 
gotten,  or,  if  remembered,  are  seen  only  to  make  his  character 
more  attractive.  He  used  to  boast,  that  though  he  was  unmarried, 
he  had  nevertheless  had  three  sweethearts  at  one  time.  But  it  is  soon 
seen  through  all  his  oddities  how  tender  and  how  pure  throughout 
his  life  was  his  devotion  to  the  sister  of  his  friend  Hawermann. 
He  had  been  too  poor  to  marry  her,  and  she,  to  provide  a  home 
for  her  mother,  had  married  a  dull  farmer,  Joseph  Nussler,  or  Young 
Joseph,  as  he  is  always  called.  Brasig  watches  over  her  like  a 
brother,  and  when  her  twin  daughters  were  born  he  was  godfather 
to  one  of  them.  It  is  a  pretty  scene  when  the  girls  were  con¬ 
firmed.  Brasig  was  of  course  in  the  church.  He  remembered 
how  years  ago  he  had  in  like  manner  gone  to  be  confirmed  with 
his  two  companions,  Charles  Brandt  and  Christian  Guhl.  When 
the  examination  began  his  anxieties  as  to  the  success  of  Mina,  his 
god-daughter,  were  almost  too  much  for  him  : — “  ‘  I’m  afraid  she 
will  break  down  completely,’  he  said,  and  then  he  blew  his  nose 
and  wiped  his  eyes.”  But  here  we  will  quote  the  author : — 

Briisig  underwent  a  frightful  martyrdom  while  the  examination  was 
going  on ;  he  was  so  terrified  lest  his  god-daughter  Mina  should  break 
down,  and  every  time  she  answered  a  question  rightly  he  gave  vent  to  such 
a  tempestuous  sigh,  that  if  Mr.  Behrens  had  been  a  clergvman  of  the  new 
school,  he  would  have  imagined  that  he  had  brought  some  miserable  sinner 
to  repent  in  dust  and  ashes. — “  God  be  praised  and  thanked  !  ”  murmured 
the  sinner,  “  Mina  knows  her  catechism.”  Then  going  up  to  Frank  :  “  It’s 
coming  now,  only  list  en.”  And  getting  round  to  the  other  side  of  Ilawer- 
maun  :  “  Do  listen,  Charles,  Mina  will  have  it.  Mina  will  have  to  answer 
the  great  water  question.  I  knew  it  quite  well,  but  Christian  Guhl  couldn’t 
answer  it,  so  I  was  made  to  say  it  instead.  I’ve  forgotten  all  but  the 
beginning  now  :  ‘  For  water  truly  accomplishes  nothing,  but  only  the 
spirit  of  God.’  ” — While  Mina  gave  the  answer  without  hesitation  the  old 
man  repeated  it  after  her  word  for  word. 

When  the  confirmation  was  over,  the  girls  came  up  to  receive  his 
kiss  and  blessing : — 

He  raised  his  eyebrows  as  high  as  he  could,  and  frowned  solemnly,  so  as 
to  make  himself  look  as  paternal  as  possible.  And  he  succeeded  very  well 
as  far  as  Louisa  and  Lina  were  concerned,  but  when  his  little  Mina  came 
to  him,  he  felt  as  if  he  himself  were  a  child  again,  and  caught  her  in  his 
arms,  saying  so  tlujt  she  only  could  hear  :  “  Never  mind,  Mina,  never 
mind.  I’ll  give  you  something  nice.”  And  because  he  could  think  of 
nothing  suitable  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  chanced  to  have  his 
handkerchief  in  his  hand,  he  added:  “I’ll  give  you  a  dozen  pocket- 
handkerchiefs — nice  bright  ones  too.”  For  he  wanted  to  do  the  thing  well 
when  he  was  about  it. 

When  a  handsome  young  fellow,  Rudolph  Kurz,  comes  wooing 
Miua,  old  Brasig  thinks  that  he  must  keep  a  watch  over  the  girl, 
and  see  that  Rudolph  means  honestly  by  her.  Accordingly  he 
climbs  up  into  a  cherry-tree  over  the  arbour  where  the  lovers  meet. 
He  hears  a  proposal  made  and  accepted.  The  young  lovers  then 
began  to  consider  how  they  should  manage  to  break  the  news  to 
Miua’s  parents.  They  wished  that  Brasig  were  there,  as  he  could 
have  helped  them.  The  old  fellow  “  let  his  legs  dangle  in  the  air, 
and  shouted  ‘  Ilei'e  he  is !  ’  Bump !  He  came  down  on  the 
ground,  and  stood  before  the  lovers  with  an  expression  on  his  red 
face  which  seemed  to  say  that  he  considered  himself  a  competent 
judge  on  even  the  most  delicate  points  of  feeling.”  Rudolph  was 
very  angry  with  him,  and  told  him  he  ought  to  have  been  ashamed 
of  listening.  “  ‘  You  ought  to  have  been  ashamed  of  yourself,’ 
Brasig  replied,  ‘for  having  fallen  in  love  with  Mina  without  Mrs. 
Niissler’s  leave.’”  Rudolph  told  him  that  he  understood  nothing 
about  such  things.  “  ‘  What!  ’  said  Brasig,  ‘have  you  ever  been 
engaged  to  three  girls  at  once  ?  I  have,  sir,  and  quite  openly 
too,  and  yet  you  say  I  know  nothing  about  such  things  !  ’  ”  In  the 
end  he  undertakes  to  help  the  lovers  all  he  can,  but  first  sending 
off  Mina  to  pick  him  a  blue  flower,  he  takes  advantage  of  her 
absence  to  say  to  Rudolph,  “  I  want  you  to  understand  clearly 
from  the  very  beginning  that  I  will  strangle  you  if  ever  you 
cause  my  little  godchild  to  shed  a  tear.”  Happily  there  was  no 
need  for  strangling.  Later  on  in  the  story  the  young  lovers  are 
married,  and  Brasig  for  his  wedding  present  gives  Mina  the  little 
blue  flower  which  he  had  carefully  treasured  up.  Nothing  is  more 
charming  than  the  way  in  which  the  old  fellow  always  tries  to 
hide  the  motives  which  led  to  his  good  actions.  “  ‘  Oh  Briisig,’ 
said  to  him  on  one  occasion  the  parson’s  widow,  ‘I've  always 
looked  upon  you  as  a  heathen,  and  now  I  see  that  you’re  a  Chris¬ 
tian.’  ‘  I  know  nothing  about  that,  Mrs.  Behrens,’  he  answered. 

‘  I’m  sure  of  this,  however,  that  what  little  I’ve  been  able  to 
do  in  this  matter  Las  been  done  as  an  assessor,  and  not  as  a 
Christian.’” 

We  are  scarcely  leaving  ourselves  space  to  say  a  word  about  the 
other  characters  of  the  story,  and  yet  many  of  them  are  admirable. 
Hawermann,  another  farm-bailiff,  is  in  his  way  as  fine  a  man  as  his 
friend  Brasig.  Young  Joseph,  who  scarcely  ever  opens  his  mouth 
but  to  say  “  It  all  depends  upon  circumstances,”  and  who,  never¬ 
theless,  is  reproached  by  his  wife  with  causing  her  deafness  bv  his 
constant  chattering,  is  very  amusing.  No  less  amusing  is  Fred 
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Triddelfitz,  a  young  farmer’s  apprentice.  Behrens,  the  old  pastor, 
would  have  been  no  unworthy  successor  to  the  Vicar  of  Wake¬ 
field,  while  his  wife  was  as  notable  a  woman  as  even  Mrs.  Prim¬ 
rose  herself.  Then  there  is  the  old  Jewish  money-lender,  Moses, 
who,  as  an  article  of  faith,  always  wore  his  worst  coat  on  the 
Christian  Sabbath,  but  nevertheless  is  at  the  end  pronounced  by 
the  pastor’s  widow  to  be,  if  a  Jew  in  faith,  yet  a  Christian  in 
practice.  There  are  other  characters  besides,  and  enough  of  them 
to  furnish  out  half-a-dozen  ordinary  novels,  while  the  adventures 
that  befall  them  and  the  scenes  in  which  they  are  engaged  are  full 
of  humour.  We  must  not  forget  to  add  that  the  translator,  Mr. 
Macdowall,  has  done  his  part  of  the  work  very  well,  and  we  must 
thank  him  for  introducing  us  to  a  story  so  innocent,  so  pleasant, 
and  so  humorous. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

IV. 

OVERS  of  Switzerland  will  welcome  a  book  which  does 
justice  to  the  many  charms  of  the  playground  of  Europe.  If 
a  prize  were  to  be  given  for  the  most  sumptuous  Christmas  book  of 
the  year,  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  Sivitzerland ;  described  by  Woldemar 
Raden  (Bickers  and  Son)  would  carry  off  the  crown.  There 
is  really  nothing  that  can  be  said  about  the  country,  and  no 
feature  of  the  scenery  or  trait  of  the  manners  of  peasants,  hotel- 
keepers,  and  tourists,  which  is  not  described  or  drawn  in  these 
pages.  To  use  a  slang  expression  of  the  Hegelians,  “The 
quantitative  estimate  is  the  easiest,”  and  a  quantitative  estimate 
proves  that  there  are  about  a  hundred  “  full-page  plates  ”  in  the 
volume.  The  name  of  the  smaller  woodcuts  is  legion.  As  to  the 
qualitative  estimate,  there  is  an  originality,  a  naive  Teutonism  in 
the  drawings  of  the  many  German  artists  employed  on  the  work, 
which  is  peculiarly  engaging.  The  prowess  of  a  bull  at  a  picnic  is 
well  illustrated  on  p.  7.  Here  is  a  well-dressed  lad  being  helped 
over  a  hurdle  by  three  young  German  ladies.  All  are  much 
alarmed ;  but  the  gentleman  is  especially  the  victim  of  “  green 
fear.”  Gn  the  next  page  is  as  imposing  a  view  of  the  Jungfrau  as 
can  be  cut  on  boxwood.  The  scenes  of  peasant  life  are 
designed  with  pleasing  attention  to  detail,  and  with 
happy,  but  not  mawkish,  domestic  sentiment.  You  see  the 
jolly  little  cherub  over  the  child’s  cradle,  the  crucifix  in  the  corner, 
the  framed  head  of  Christ  on  the  wall.  Turn  the  page,  and  you 
are  on  the  high  rocks  with  chamois  and  the  shy  ptarmigan,  or 
gazing  on  the  gables  and  the  turrets  of  old  houses  in  St.  Gall,  or 
studying  the  costume  of  an  aged  womau  from  Appenzell.  The 
delightful  market-place  of  Zug  has  been  drawn  a  hundred  times, 
but  never  better,  never  with  a  keener  sense  of  all  its  points,  than 
by  Herr  Bauernfeind.  The  picture  of  the  Ober-Aar  Glacier 
(p.  251)  has  almost  the  completeness  of  a  work  in  colour,  so 
immediate  in  effect,  so  true  in  feeling  is  the  woodcut.  The  letter- 
press  is  a  worthy  companion  of  the  designs,  and  possesses  the  same 
naturalness,  simplicity,  and  power.  We  are  tempted  to  linger 
over  Sivitzerland,  for  most  of  the  other  works  on  our  list  are  mere 
stories  for  children  and  the  childlike,  books  which  give  pleasure 
to  the  proper  readers,  but  which  are  by  no  means  exciting. 

One  exception  must  be  made.  The  Adventures  of  Baron 
Munchausen  (F.  Warne  and  Co.)  are  compiled  from  the  most  cred¬ 
ible  documents,  the  most  authentic  sources,  and  are  astonishingly 
illustrated  by  M.  A.  Bichard.  The  designs  are  coloured ;  and  we 
follow  a  delightful  braggart  baron,  all  moustache,  impudence,  and 
cocked  hat,  through  a  score  of  adventures.  The  leap  of  the  Baron 
over  the  hedge,  with  the  yellow  coach  at  his  back,  must  have 
happened,  and  M.  Bichard  must  have  seen  it.  Indeed  M.  Bichard 
seems  to  have  accompanied  the  Baron  everywhere ;  it  is  impossible 
to  account  otherwise  for  the  amazing  reality  of  his  sketches. 

Bel  Marjory  (L.  Meade.  John  F.  Shaw  and  Co.)  has  cer¬ 
tainly  the  merit  of  a  plot  which  is  original ;  whether  it  is 
agreeable  or  not  the  reader  must  decide.  Mrs.  Fraser,  the 
heroine’s  mother,  returns  from  India  to  the  house  of  her  husband’s 
old  servant,  and  there,  on  the  night  of  her  arrival,  Bel  Marjory  is 
born.  The  old  servant,  Anne  Symmons,  who  is  devoted  to  her 
mistress,  persuades  Mrs.  Fraser  to  remove  to  the  house  she  owns 
in  Bloomsbury,  which  is  let  in  lodgings  and  ruled  by  the  careful 
Anne.  When  Marjory  is  nine  years  old  her  mother  dies  of  con¬ 
sumption,  and  she  is  left  to  the  charge  of  Anne,  who  promptly 
appropriates  the  money  intended  for  Marjory’s  schooling  to  that 
of  her  own  son  Peter.  When  Marjory  is  fifteen  she  makes  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  a  Mrs.  Edgar,  whose  son  had  nearly  died  of  fever 
at  Mrs.  Fraser’s  house  twelve  years  before.  lie  is  now  a  middle- 
aged  man  and  a  rising  surgeon.  By  these  people  Marjory  is  sent 
to  school,  and  at  twenty-one  goes  to  live  with  Anne  and  Peter, 
now  a  schoolmaster  at  Wapping.  Peter  thinks  himself  a  genius 
and  writes  a  sceptical  poem,  which  he  is  only  prevented  from  pub¬ 
lishing  by  a  marvellous  dream,  showing  the  mischief  it  would  do  to 
persons  with  “  early  views.”  Soon  afterwards  he  falls  ill,  and 
Marjory  is  so  terrified  that  she  promises  to  marry  him,  though  all 
the  while  loving  Mr.  Edgar.  In  the  end  Peter"  dies  of  consump¬ 
tion.  The  writing  is  sometimes  powerful,  though  the  story  is 
often  improbable. 

Lady  Betty's  Governess  (Lucy  Ellen  Guernsey.  Shaw  and  Co.) 
This  is  an  unusually  successful  attempt  to  reproduce  the 
manners  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  heroine  and  narrator, 
Margaret  Merton,  is  a  clergyman’s  daughter,  who  goes  into  Devon¬ 
shire  in  1637  to  be  governess  to  a  wilful  and  deformed  little  girl, 
Lady  Betty  Stanton.  She  manages  her  pupil  so  well  that  in  the 


course  of  a  few  months  the  child  is  transformed  into  a  reasonable 
being,  and  Margaret  has  gained  the  esteem  of  all  the  family.  We 
learn  that  she  must  have  been  very  pretty  from  the  fact  that, 
before  she  had  been  in  the  house  six  months,  she  had  had  several 
proposals  of  marriage,  among  them  one  from  a  kinsman  of  Lord 
Stanton’s,  whom  she  finally  marries.  The  echo  of  the  rebellion 
was  beginning  to  be  heard,  even  in  the  wilds  of  Devonshire  ;  but 
the  story  is  only  concerned  with  the  events  of  a  year,  and  ends 
before  the  war  has  broken  out.  The  book  is  well  and  simply 
written,  without  much  use  of  the  stock  archaisms.  It  will  give 
pleasure  to  its  readers. 

Winifred  (L.  E.  G.  Shaw  and  Co.)  bears  marks  of  being 
by  the  same  hand  as  Lady  Betty's  Governess.  We  have  an¬ 
other  story  of  the  seventeenth  century,  though  the  date  of  the 
opening  of  this  one  is  after  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor ;  and  the  scene 
is  again  laid  in  Devonshire.  Winifred  herself  is  very  like 
Margaret  Merton  in  new  scenes;  but  her  character  is  so  at¬ 
tractive  that  we  can  hardly  wish  her  to  be  different.  Winifred 
Evans  is  the  daughter  of  a  yeoman  on  the  borders  of  Somerset¬ 
shire  ;  and,  when  the  reader  is  introduced  to  her,  she  has  reached 
the  age  of  fifteen.  She  discovers  a  wounded  soldier  in  a  ditch,  who 
turns  out  to  be  Arthur  Carew,  brother  of  her  patroness  Lady 
Peckham,  the  lady  of  the  manor.  By  Winifred’s  aid  he  escapes 
Colonel  Kirke’s  vigilance  and  goes  abroad  ;  but  she  never  forgets 
him,  though  in  the  next  three  years  she  sees  many  changes.  Her 
parents  die,  and  she  goes  to  live  in  Bristol  with  an  uncle  and  aunt, 
where  she  meets  with  a  kinswoman  of  Lady  Peckham,  Lady 
Corbet,  who  takes  her  into  her  house  as  governess  to  her  daughter. 
There  are  many  governesses  in  these  Christmas  works.  Wini¬ 
fred  was  a  good  girl  and  married  well.  Miss  Guernsey  has 
written  two  very  pleasant  stories ;  but  she  must  be  careful  not 
to  fall  into  a  groove  and  tire  her  readers  by  too  great  a  similarity 
in  her  choice  of  subjects  and  characters. 

Memorable  Battles  in  English  History  (W.  H.  Davenport 
Adams.  Griffith  and  Farran). — Mr.  Davenport  Adams  has 
undertaken  a  task  of  which  he  by  no  means  knows  the  difficulty. 
It  requires  quite  a  special  faculty  to  describe  a  battle  so  as  to 
convey  to  the  reader  an  intelligible  idea  of  the  situa  tion,  and 
this  faculty  Mr.  Adams  lacks.  He  has  consulted  a  long  list  of  autho¬ 
rities,  and  has  conscientiously  put  his  materials  together ;  but  after 
all  his  trouble  the  student  does  not  feel  much  wiser  about  the 
battle  than  he  did  before.  Perhaps  he  may  reply  that  this  is  the 
fault  of  the  student.  The  writing,  too,  is  in  many  places  confused, 
and  the  sentences  would  be  better  for  being  broken  up.  What,  for 
instance,  is  the  meaning  of  the  following  passage  (vol.  ii.  p.  121)? — 
“  The  allied  soldiers,  on  the  other  hand,  while  not  mistrusting  the 
capacity  of  their  chief,  could  not  but  fear  that  the  mortifications 
he  had  experienced  were  driving  him  into  an  act  of  madness  in  an 
attack  upon  a  superior  force,  defended  by  formidable  entrench¬ 
ments,  and  well  supplied  with  heavy  ordnance.  But  these  were 
the  feelings  that  Marlborough  had  wished  to  excite.”  What  feel¬ 
ings  ?  Each  battle  is  followed  by  a  biography  of  the  commander. 
That  of  Lord  Clive  seems  to  owe  a  good  deal  to  Macaulay’s  essay. 
The  book  is  likely  to  interest  boys,  to  whom  the  details  of  manners, 
customs,  and  laws  which  take  up  so  large  a  part  of  history  are 
only  a  weariness. 

Looking  Back  (Mary  Shipley.  Seeley,  Jackson,  and  Halliday). 
The  fictitious  literature  of  the  present  day  divides  itself  into  two 
classes ;  that  devoted  to  the  accumulation  of  horrors  of  all  kinds, 
and  that  which  describes  the  tenor  of  an  absolutely  uneventful  life. 
The  observation  that  every  man  or  woman’s  life  contains  the  elements 
of  a  tragedy  has  been  often  made,  but  writers  rarely  see  that,  if 
the  interest  they  wish  to  create  is  not  excited  by  outward  circum¬ 
stances,  it  must  result  from  the  gradual  unfolding  of  character. 
It  is  from  the  want  of  perceiving  this  that  the  author  of  Looking 
Back  has  failed.  The  book  does  not  fulfil  the  promise  of  its  early 
chapters,  which  tell  of  the  heroine’s  experiences  when  she  was 
first  sent  to  school,  and  of  her  nightly  prayer  that  “  she  might 
dread  the  grave  as  little  as  her  bed,”  which  she  always  under¬ 
stood  to  mean  that  the  grave  was  no  larger  than  her  bed,  and  that 
it  was  her  duty  to  dread  it.  The  rest  of  the  story  is  taken  up 
with  Dorothy's  disappointment  in  her  love  affair  with  Stephen. 
Wakefield  and  with  her  marriage  to  him  ten  years  after  he  had 
first  proposed.  The  reader  has,  however,  neither  a  distinct  con¬ 
ception  of  the  characters  nor  much  interest  in  them,  and  the  book 
altogether  lacks  the  individuality  which  made  the  author’s. 
Gabrielle  Vaughan  pleasant  reading. 

The  Rector's  Home  (Agnes  Giberne.  Seeley  and  Go.) — Miss 
Giberne  has  made  a  place  for  herself  in  a  certain  class  of  literature, 
and  her  last  work  will  help  to  keep  up  her  popularity.  It  is 
easily  and  fluently  written,  and  the  plot  is  tolerably  original  and 
has  some  humour.  The  heroine  is  the  Rector's  eldest  daughter 
Thyllis  Verney,  who  at  the  age  of  nineteen  conceives  a  romantic 
passion,  very  common  among  girls  of  her  type,  for  a  middle-aged 
lady.  Mrs.  Lascelles  is  a  lady  of  great  beauty  and  fascination,  who. 
fully  appreciates  Phyllis’s  devotion,  and  thinks  she  would  make  a 
desirable  and  submissive  daughter-in-law.  Her  son  Algernon,  who. 
is  completely  under  her  power,  is  persuaded  to  imagine  himself  in. 
love;  but  Mr.  Verney  has  some  glimmering  of  the  real  state  o£ 
affairs,  and  declines  to  allow  anything  to  be  said  on  the  subject  for 
a  year.  At  the  end  of  the  time  Phyllis  has  become  more  able  to 
judge  for  herself,  and  refuses  Algernon.  She  shortly  afterwards 
marries  her  father’s  curate — a  highly  suitable,  if  rather  tame, 
conclusion.  We  are  thankful  that  she  does  not  become  a 
governess. 

Uncle  Chesterton's  Heir  fMme.  Colomb.  Routledge). — This 
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is  a  most  curious  jumble  of  French  and  English  manners.  The  I 
scene  of  the  story  and  the  names  are  English,  the  behaviour  of 
the,  characters  is  thoroughly  French.  The  book  opens  with  a  letter 
from  a  rich  Indian  merchant  to  his  lawyer  saying  that  he  wishes 
for  a  housekeeper  and  an  heir,  and  his  two  nieces  and  their  sons 
are  to  draw  lots  for  the  former  position.  One  lady,  Mrs.  Molloy, 
declines  the  competition,  and  the  other  steps  into  the  vacant  place. 
Of  course  the  two  boys  of  the  two  ladies  in  question  are  brought 
up  in  widely  different  ways,  with  widely  different  results.  Mrs. 
Molloy  has  only  sixty  pounds  a  year,  and  has  to  eke  it  out  by 
teaching  the  lawyer's  daughter,  a  little  girl  called  Laura  Pouncerby, 
•who  lives  close  to  the  Green  Park,  though  Mrs.  Molloy  resides 
with  her  son  at  Olapham,  and  must  have  found  her  dailv  journey 
a  bore.  At  Olapham  Alfred  and  his  cousin,  Robert  Littleton, 
meet  at  a  school  which  has  periodical  prize-givings,  and  where 
the  boys  are  crowned  with  laurel  wreaths,  and  freely  embrace  their 
parents.  Do  they  do  these  things  at  Olapham  ?  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  Allred  prospers  in  a  marvellous  way  with  everything  he 
undertakes,  and  ends  by  becoming  an  artist  and  mirrying  Miss 
Pouncerby — a  precocious  young  person  for  whom  the  reader  early 
conceives  a  profound  dislike. 

Every  Gil  l's  Annual  (Edited  by  Miss  Alicia  Leith.  Routledge). 
This  is  a  delightful  book.  First  there  is  a  charming  story  bv  Mrs. 
Molesworth,  called  “  Hermy,”  about  a  very  queer,  old-fashioned 
little  girl,  quite  different  from  any  other  little  girl  who  has  been 
written  about  before.  Hermy  had  a  passion  for  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisements,  and  one  day  cut  out  all  she  could  find  relating  to  the 
name  of  Thompson,  pasted  them  neatly  on  to  some  large  sheets  of 
paper,  and  sent  them  to  a  certain  shopkeeper  of  the  Thompson 
■clan,  hoping  to  get  some  dress  patterns  in  return,  a9  a  present  for 
her  mamma.  The  letter  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  wrong  Mr. 
Thompson,  annoyed  him  a  good  deal,  and  had  a  great  influence 
over  the  rest  of  her  life.  There  is  also  a  good  ghost  story  by 
Mrs.  Riddell,  called  “  Rrave  Lady  Grace,”  and  an  interesting  de¬ 
scription  of  Japanese  children  by  Sir  David  Wedderburn,  besides 
a  sketch  of  John  Bunyan,  and  other  instructive  papers.  It  is 
very  unusual  to  find  a  volume  in  which  almost  everything  is  so 
good. 

The  Young  Deserter  (Oliphant)  is  a  tale  of  the  siege  of  Stral- 
sund  by  Wallenstein’s  army  during  the  Thirty  Years’  War.  The 
hero  has  exceptional  luck,  for  he  first  deserts  his  native  city  to 
enlist  in  the  invading  army,  then  repents  and  tries  to  come  back 
again  ;  but,  on  being  carried  away  by  the  sea,  is  picked  up  by  a 
Swedish  vessel,  and  forced  to  serve  under  the  banner  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  lie  reappears  in  Stralsund  in  less  than  a  year  after  he 
left  it,  and  is  foremost  in  repulsing  the  enemy.  We  dread  to 
think  what  would  have  been  his  fate  had  he  been  made  prisoner. 
The  tale,  which  reads  rather  like  a  first  effort,  contains  many 
things  which  will  be  new  to  most  people,  and  is  concerned  with  an 
interesting  period  of  history. 

Grandmother  Dear  (Mrs.  Molesworth.  Macmillan). — Mrs. 
Molesworth  ends  her  story  by  saying  she  hopes  her  little  book 
may  help  to  make  Christmas  brighter  to  some  children.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  any  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  receive  it  as  a 
present  will  spend  a  happy  day  in  reading  it.  The  hero  and 
heroines,  Ralph,  Sylvia,  and  Molly  Heriott,  are  very  different,  but 
all  very  natural.  Molly  is  very  eager  and  puzzle-headed,  and  what 
she  calls  “  untact,”  but  winning,  and  fond  of  her  grandmother, 
with  whom  they  all  three  live  in  her  home  in  the  South  of  France. 
The  old  lady,  who  is  quite  an  ideal  grandmother,  tells  the  children 
the  stories  about  her  own  childhood  which  take  up  the  greater 
part  ol  the  book,  and  though  the  adventures  are  not  very  startling 
in  themselves,  they  possess  the  unfailing  interest  which  the  record 
•of  past  generations  always  has  for  the  present. 

Only  a  Cat  (Mrs.  H.  B.  Patill.  Routledge)  is  written  with  the 
praiseworthy  object  of  trying  to  interest  people  in  the  welfare  of 
cats.  The  puss  in  question  had  a  very  comfortable  time,  though 
he  enjoyed  few  adventures  worth  mentioning.  On  the  whole, 
he  conducted  himself  with  great  propriety,  and  was  only  once 
known  even  to  take  a  bird  in  his  mouth.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  when  a  monument  recording  his  virtues  was  erected  to 
his  memory. 

We  have  received  many  large  packets  of  magnificent  Christ¬ 
mas  Cards.  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode  send  Christmas 
greetings  embowered  in  honeysuckles  and  roses,  printed  on  long 
cards  which  will  make  the  walls  of  schoolrooms  and  nurseries 
■bright  till  Christmas  comes  again.  A  new  sort  of  cards  contain 
pictures  of  poets  and  appropriate  quotations  from  their  works.  A 
robin  redbreast,  perched  among  hollyberries,  decorates  an  almanac. 
Mr.  Suleiman's  cards  are  gay  enough  for  the  most  joyous  taste  ; 
those  of  Mr.  Marcus  Ward  excel  in  ingenuity  and  delicacy  of 
design.  A  Christmas  procession  of  children  marching  to  a  tune  is 
especially  pretty.  The  cards  of  Messrs.  De  La  Rue  are  in  many 
series,  and  must  satisfy  the  archeological,  the  medieval,  the 
playful,  the  devout,  and  the  humorous  tastes  of  children  and  their 
friends.  Their  almanacs  and  pocket-books  in  Russia  leather  are 
enough  to  reconcile  enemies  of  the  Northern  Empire.  If  we  are 
to  make  a  favourite,  Pocket-book  No.  4060,  FF,  seems  the  most 
desirable.  Time  would  fail  us  to  speak  of  the  diaries  of  Messrs. 
Letts  ;  thoroughly  business-like  articles.  Their  “  useful  box  ”  will 
keep  even  a  careless  housekeeper  in  labels  of  every  description  for 
months.  The  inventor  of  this  box  deserves  well  of  humanity. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

TT  must  have  occurred  at  some  time  to  all  of  us  to  have  fallen 
J-  in  with  a  charming  young  lady  by  whom  we  found  ourselves 
attracted,  in  spite  of  “that  dreadful  chaperon”  under  whose 
tutelage  the  Fates  unfortunately  compelled  her  to  make  her  debut. 
We  have  no  better  way  of  describing  the  feelings  with  which  we 
have  studied  the  Sketches  for  Cottages  and  other  Buildings  *,  which 
have  been  put  out  by  Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  Mr.  M.  B.  Adams.  These  sketches  in  themselves 
are  thoughtful  and  picturesque  contributions  to  that  revival 
ot  our  genuine  latest-Gothic  architecture  in  its  homelier 
phases  which  had  its  head-quarters  in  the  South-Eastern 
counties,  of  which  high  roofs,  overhanging  eaves,  massy 
chimneys,  roomy  porches,  “  post  and  pan,”  or  else  overlapping 
tiles,  were  among  the  most  conspicuous  features  both  of  usefulness 
and  beauty.  Here  and  there,  to  be  sure,  we  find  some  wilful  retro¬ 
cession  into  forms  of  a  later  and  inferior  style  demanded  by  that  in¬ 
comprehensible  allegiance  of  our  modern  architects  to  that  mythical 
Queen  Anne  of  theirs,  who  certainly  was  not  the  wife  of  George  of 
Denmark.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  series  is  an  honest  attempt  at  a 
genuine  revival  of  the  national  “  Tudor.”  We  turn  to  the  title- 
page,  and  what  do  we  see  ?  All  those  half-timbered  or  tiled  houses, 
cottages,  and  shops,  chapels,  and  workmen’s  clubs  are  “  designed  to 
be  constructed  in  the  Patent  Cement  Slab  System  of  ”  the  builder 
who  also  appears  as  publisher.  Cement  slab  building  may  be 
the  coming  style,  but,  if  so,  let  it  honestly  show  itself  and  develop 
itself.  Paxton,  when  he  invented  that  glass  house  architecture 
which  was  to  drive  all  other  styles  out  of  the  field,  was  even  osten¬ 
tatious  in  producing  visible  glass  constructions  only  more  gigantic 
than  any  purveyor  of  cucumber  frames  would  ever  have  thought 
of.  We  ask  the  same  from  the  apostle  and  patentee  of  cement 
slabs.  These  designs,  charming  in  their  own  materials,  would 
become  pretentious  shams  as  carried  out  according  to  the  fancy  of 
their  chaperon.  Happily  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be 
so  misused,  and  if  the  public  will  forget  or  blot  out  the  title- 
page,  it  will  be  the  possessor  of  a  very  seasonable  and  graceful 
contribution  to  the  general  artistic  progress  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Morell's  Philosophical  Fragments  f  make  up  a  modest-look¬ 
ing  volume  which  gives  the  compact  results  of  much  careful 
reading  and  thought.  The  historical  chapters  contain  an  account 
of  modern  German  philosophy  which,  though  very  brief,  is  clear 
and  just;  we  may  mention  in  particular  the  summary  of  Kant’s 
ideas  as  a  difficult  piece  of  work  well  done.  In  a  separate  essay 
on  the  Theory  of  Knowledge  Mr.  Morell  endeivours  to  strike  a 
balance  between  speculation  and  common  sense  as  to  the  existence 
of  an  external  world,  which  he  treats  as  a  highly  probable  hypo¬ 
thesis  naturally  suggested  in  experience,  and  producing  conviction 
and  being  relied  on  for  practical  use  in  the  same  way  as  the 
accepted  hypotheses  which  are  the  instruments  of  various  branches 
of  science.  The  book  is  completed  by  three  discourses  on  the 
theory  of  education,  where  Mr.  Morell  applies  his  psychological 
studies  to  illustrate  a  subject  with  which  he  is  practically 
acquainted.  1 1  is  warnings  are  chiefly  directed  against  the 
scattered  and  superficial  imparting  of  disjointed  facts ;  thev  are 
reiterated  and  earnest  on  the  necessity  of  not  embarking  children 
on  a  foreign  language  before  the  mother  tongue  has  been  fairly 
well  mastered.  The  science  of  education  is  still  so  much  in  its 
infancy  that  the  best  opinions  may  differ  considerably.  Mr. 
Morell’s  may  not  always  command  assent,  but  they  are  never 
irrational. 

Messrs.  Key's  and  Elphinstone’s  Compendium  of  Precedents { 
is  a  full  and  practical  manual  of  the  forms  most  likely  to  be  re¬ 
quired  in  common  use.  It  does  not  profess  to  be  a  scientific 
treatise,  like  the  collection  known  by  Mr.  Davidson's  name ;  and 
it  appears  to  aim  at  meeting  the  convenience  of  solicitors  and 
conveyancing  clerks  rather  than  counsel.  An  undertaking  thus 
limited,  however,  is  neither  unimportant  nor  superfluous.  Many 
legal  documents  of  considerable  moment  are  prepared  in  solicitors’ 
offices,  and  never  settled  by  counsel;  and  a  trustworthy  guide  for 
work  of  this  kind,  sufficiently  copious  in  its  variety  of  matter  and 
adequate  to  the  modern  standard  of  conveyancing  style,  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  desideratum.  The  names  of  the  editors  are  of  themselves 
enough  to  warrant  the  quality  of  the  work  ;  and  the  expectation 
they  naturally  raise  is  confirmed  by  such  examination  as  we  have 
been  able  to  make. 

Mr.  Thomas  has  done  a  useful  piece  of  work  in  compiling  a 
little  book  §  which  is  not  intended  to  save  students  the  trouble  of 
looking  at  the  statutes  for  themselves,  but  which  will  be  valuable 
both  to  guide  them  through  the  “  single  sentences  of  enormous 
length,”  of  which  Sir  James  Stephen  has  spoken,  and  as  a  con¬ 
venient  book  of  reference. 

A  new  edition  has  appeared  of  Mrs.  Gordon’s  interesting  memoir 


*  Sketches  for  Cottages  and  other  Buildings  designed  to  be  Constructed  in 
the  Patent  Cement  Slab  System  of  IP.  II.  Lasceiles.  From  Sketches  and 
Notes  by  R.  Norman  Shaw,  R.A.  Drawn  by  Maurice  B.  Adams,  A.R.I.B.A. 
W.  H.  Eascelles.  1878. 

f  Philosophical  fragments  written  during  Intervals  of  Business.  By 
J.  D.  Morell,  LL.D.  London  :  Longmans  &  Co.  1878. 

J  A  Compendium  of  Precedents  in  Conveyancing,  comprising  the  Forms 
Begnired  in  Ordinary  Practice.  By  Thomas  Key  and  Howard  Warburton 
Elpbinstonc.  2  vols.  London  :  Maxwell  &  Son.  1878. 

§  Lending  Statutes:  Summarized  for  the  Use  of  Students.  By  Ernest 
C.  Thomas,  Author  of  “Leading  Cases  in  Constitutional  Law.”  London  : 
Stevens  &  Haynes. 
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of  her  father,  the  well-known  Christopher  North  *  of  Blackwood's 
Magazine.  Reference  to  the  astonishingly  hard  words  which 
were  given  and  taken  in  the  early  days  of  that  magazine  might 
advantageously  be  made  by  people  who  in  these  times  are  apt  to 
resent  any  criticism  as  an  offence.  Nothing  could  be  more  dis¬ 
astrous  to  literature  than  a  return  to  the  ancient  methods ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  being  too  thin-skinned. 

Mr.  Kegan  Paul  has  supplemented  his  interesting  Life  of  God¬ 
win  by  a  volume  of  Mary  Wollstonecraft' s  Letters  to  lining  f,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  memoir,  in  which  he  puts  forward  at  greater 
length  the  view  of  Mary  Wollstonecraft’s  character  which 
he  suggested  in  his  Life  of  Godwin.  “  The  name  of  Mary 
Wollstonecraft,”  he  begins  by  saying,  “  has  long  been  a  mark  for 
obloquy  and  scorn.  Living  and  dying  as  a  Christian,  she  has  been 
called  an  Atheist — always  a  hard  name,  but  harder  still  some 
years  ago.  She  ran  counter  to  the  customs  of  society,  yet  not 
wantonly  or  lightly,  but  with  forethought,  in  order  to  carry  out  a 
moral  theory  gravely  and  religiously  adopted.”  People  who 
adopt  such  a  course  as  this  must  of  course  expect  to  find  society 
resenting  their  rebellion,  and  Mary  Wollstonecraft  chose  for  attack 
the  one  point  on  which  experience  has  shown  it  to  be  necessary 
to  keep  a  most  jealous  guard.  What  Mr.  Paul  says  of  her  motives 
need  not  be  the  less  true  because  they  led  her  in  a  most  unfortu¬ 
nately  mistaken  direction;  but  the  world  will  always  judge  by 
results.  No  one  suffered  more  bitterly  for  her  mistake  than  did 
Mary  Wollstonecraft  herself,  and  it  is  assuredly  an  act  of  justice 
to  rescue  her  name  from  imputations  needlessly  and  unjustly  cast 
upon  it.  Mr.  Paul's  Memoir  is,  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
his  Life  of  Godwin,  highly  interesting,  and  his  enthusiasm  for 
his  subject  may  explain  his  having  included  in  the  letters 
various  details  which,  to  our  thinking,  could  very  well  have 
been  spared.  Indeed  we  must  confess  to  having  found  the  Memoir 
the  better  part  of  the  book,  and  wishing  that  the  volume  had  been 
cast  in  a  narrative  form  with  such  extracts  from  the  letters  as 
seemed  desirable.  No  doubt,  however,  there  are  many  difficulties 
in  preparing  a  volume  of  this  kind,  and  it  is  at  least  pleasant  to 
find  an  author  who  thinks  more  of  his  subject  than  of  himself.  In 
the  Memoir  there  is  one  curiously  characteristic  story  of  Godwin. 
J ust  before  she  died,  Mary  Wollstonecraft  (then  Mrs.  Godwin) 
took  an  anodyne  to  relieve  her  from  pain.  “  The  medicine  had  an 
immediate  effect,  and  she  turned  to  her  husband,  who  held  her 
hand,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  said,  ‘Oh,  Godwin,  I  am  in 
heaven.’  But  even  at  that  moment  Godwin  declined  to  be 
entrapped  into  the  admission  that  heaven  existed,  and  he  calmly 
replied,  ‘  You  mean,  my  dear,  that  your  physical  sensations  are 
somewhat  easier.’  ” 

Mr.  Hayward,  considering  that  it  would  be  “a  somewhat 
hazardous  experiment  ”  to  reprint,  as  has  often  been  suggested  to 
him,  the  whole  series  of  his  well-known  essays  },  has  chosen  rather 
to  publish  “  a  selection  carefully  revised.”  In  the  first  volume  we 
have,  among  others,  excellent  papers  on  Sydney  Smith,  Miss 
Edgeworth,  Beyle  (de  Stendhal),  and  Alexandre  Dumas  the 
elder.  Mr.  Hayward’s  advice  to  those  who  wish  to  appreciate 
Miss  Edgeworth's  writings  is  admirable,  and  we  may  hope  that 
the  reappearance  of  his  essay  may  teach  some  devourers  of  novels 
that  they  can  find  in  her  not  only  infinitely  better,  but  far  more 
amusing,  matter  than  that  with  which  they  are  accustomed  to  gorge 
themselves.  Upon  the  extraordinary  career  of  Henri  Beyle  (bv 
the  way  the  name  should  surely  be  Henry)  Mr.  Hayward  has 
some  very  pertinent  remarks,  from  which  we  may  quote  the  one 
which  closes  the  article  : — “  They  (his  works)  belong  pre-eminently 
to  what  he  calls  the- class  of  insolent  works,  which  require  and 
compel  readers  to  think ;  and  if,  as  many  apprehend,  the  prevalent 
fashion  for  cheap  reprints  should  end  by  deteriorating  literature 
and  lowering  the  popular  taste,  there  will  be  some  comfort  in 
reflecting  that  it  has  occasionally  rescued  from  unmerited  neglect 
the  name  and  writings  of  a  man  of  thought,  observation,  and 
sensibility,  like  Beyle.”  The  republication  of  the  essay  on  Dumas 
is  especially  welcome,  for  reasons  similar  to  those  which  make  us 
pleased  again  to  see  that  on  Miss  Edgeworth.  Dumas  is  but  to  a 
small  extent  appreciated  at  his  true  value  in  England.  A  recent 
volume  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  contained  an  article  which 
showed  with  painful  clearness  how  shallow  is  the  commonplace 
notion  of  his  place  in  literary  history,  and  Mr.  Hayward  is  one  of 
the  very  few  English  writers  of  thought  and  cultivation  who  have  re¬ 
cognized  and  recorded  Dumas’s  extraordinary  powers  and  influence. 
A  good  many  people  interested  in  the  drama  have  found  out  by  this 
time  that  Dumas's  Henri  HI.  et  sa  Cour  was  the  first  romantic 
drama  performed  on  the  stage  of  the  Fran^ais ;  but  very  few  have 
taken  the  trouble,  as  Mr.  Hayward  did,  to  discern  the  true  genius 
which  gave  impulse  to  growths  so  exuberant,  in  plays,  romances, 
tales,  travel-talk,  and  what  not,  that  men  had  some  excuse  for 
denying  the  possibility  of  their  all  having  sprung  from  one  source. 
Mr.  Hayward  has  shown  that  Dumas’s  extraordinary  fertility  of 
composition,  even  if  we  take  as  actually  his  all  that  bears  his  name,  is 
not  altogether  unparalleled.  Mr.  Hayward  is  not  blind  to  the  faults 
of  Dumas;  but  he  has  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  that  his  merits 
far  outweigh  them.  The  writer  points  out  many  qualities  of  the 
great  novelist  and  playwright  which  are  sure  to  be  missed  by 

*  Christopher  North:  a  Memoir  of  Juh  n  Wilson.  Compiled  from  Family 
Papers  and  other  sources  by  his  Daughter,  Mrs.  Gordon.  New  Edition. 
Edinburgh:  T.  C.  Jack.  London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co. 

t  Mary  Wollstonecraft’ s  Letters  to  Imlay.  With  Prefatory  Memoir  by 
C.  Kegan  Paul.  London  :  C.  Kegan  Paul  6c  Co. 

t  Selected  Essays.  By  A.  Hayward,  Esq.,  Q.C.  2  vols.  London : 
Longmans  &  Co. 


people  .who  only  know  his  work  superficially,  and  he  ends  his  essay 
with  an  estimate  of  Dumas’s  rank  in  literature  with  which  we  com¬ 
pletely  agree.  “  A  title  to  fame,”  he  says,  “  like  a  chain  of  proofs, 
may  be  cumulative.”  So,  he  observes,  it  was  with  Voltaire,  and 
Dumas  must  be  judged  by  the  same  standard.  “  So  judged — as  he 
will  be  when  French  criticism  shall  raise  its  drooping  head  and 
have  time  to  look  about  it — he  will  certainly  take  rank  as  one  of 
the  three  or  four  most  popular,  influential,  and  gifted  writers  that 
the  France  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  produced.”  We  have 
only  two  faults  to  find  with  Mr.  Hayward’s  paper  on  Dumas — 
that  he  has  given  currency  to  a  common  mis-spelling  of  Monte 
Crist o  ;  and,  in  speaking  ol  the  Tour  de  Nesle,  has  written  Gaillard 
for  Gaillardet.  In  Mr.  Hayward  s  second  volume  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  paper  to  general  readers  will  probably  be  that  on  England  and 
France,  which  deals  with  the  social  aspects  of  the  two  countries.. 
We  must  be  content  with  pointing  to  this,  and  recommending- 
Mr.  Hayward’s  two  volumes  as  pleasant  and  instructive  reading. 

Mr.  Alger  has  made  a  careful  and  appreciative  translation  of 
Von  Wasielswki’s  Life  of  Schumann  *,  to  which  Mr.  Barrett  has- 
prefixed  a  short  and  pertinent  preface.  The  book  will  be  wel¬ 
comed  by  all  lovers  of  Schumann,  and  indeed  by  all  who  care  for 
the  history  of  an  artistic  life. 

The  second  volume  of  Messrs.  Bell’s  translation  of  Lessing’s 
dramatic  writings  t  contains  eight  comedies,  five  of  which  appear 
for  the  first  time  in  English,  while  the  translation  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  three  is  based  upon  that  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  Holroyd.  It  is 
but  lately  that  general  attention  has  been  directed  to  Lessing 
among  English  readers;  and  people  who  read  of  Lessing’s 
comedies  in  Mr.  Sime’s  excellent  volumes  will  now  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  making  acquaintance  with  them  without  the  trouble, 
of  reading  them  in  German. 

Miss  Smith’s  little  volumej,  which  announces  itself  as  dealing 
with  “  two  distinguished  persons,”  will  give  some  pleasure  to- 
spiritualists,  or,  as  she  would  call  them,  “  spiritists,”  and  is  alto¬ 
gether  an  amusing  curiosity. 

The  number  of  people  who  have  lately  been  anxious  to  instruct 
their  fellow-men  on  all  kinds  of  subjects  by  means  of  “  primers  ” 
is  extraordinary.  Among  the  matters  fit  for  this  sort  of  education 
the  important  one  of  health  has  until  now  been  neglected.  Messrs. 
Hardwicke  and  Bogue  issue  a  series  on  this  subject  §,  from  which 
we  have  before  us : — Alcohol ;  its  Use  and  Abuse ,  Premature 
Death  ;  its  Promotion  and  Prevention,  The  House  and  its  Surround¬ 
ings,  and  Exercise  and  Training.  The  little  books  are  plainly  and 
sensibly  written,  and  may  be  of  real  use. 

The  growth  of  examinations  naturally  leads  to  a  growth  of' 
books  abmt  examinations.  Messrs.  Groombridge’s  Guide  to  the 
Matriculation  Examination  ||  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  this  kind. 
The  remarks  on  translation  in  pp.  18-19  are  very  good;  but  there 
is  of  course  an  element  which  can  never  be  accurately  foreseen  in 
the  special  inclinations  of  an  examiner.  But  the  faults  of  the- 
system  are  in  more  than  one  passage  brought  out  the  more  strongly 
by  the  skill  with  which  the  writer  of  the  Guide  has  tried  to  meet 
them. 

Dr.  Shuldham’s  little  book%  although  written  in  what  strikes  us 
as  an  undesirable  style,  will  no  doubt  be  welcome  to  people  who 
believe  in  homoeopathy. 

A  third  edition  has  appeared  of  Dr.  Bennett's  work  on  Con¬ 
sumption  **,  the  reproduction  of  which  in  French,  four  years  ago, 
modified,  as  Dr.  Bennett  is  told,  “  considerably  the  current  of  pro¬ 
fessional  feeling,  and  the  treatment  of  Phthisis  in  France.”  To 
the  present  edition  is  added  an  appendix  specially  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  climates. 

The  interesting  letters  of  Balzac  ft,  which  were  reviewed  at 
length  some  time  ago  in  these  columns,  have  been  well  translated 
into  English  by  Mr.  Kenney.  The  English  has  the  advantage  of 
the  French  in  being  preceded  by  a  memoir  of  Balzac  by  the  sister,, 
to  whom  many  of  the  letters  are  addressed. 

A  cheap  and  convenient  edition  has  appeared  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer's  well-known  essays  on  education  If,  which  he  tells  us  in  a 
preface  have  been  translated  into  French,  German,  Italian,  Russian,, 
Hungarian,  Dutch,  and  Danish. 

In  the  second  and  revised  edition  of  Captain  Will’s  and  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Dalton’s  Artillerist's  Handbook  §§  many  questions  have 

*  Life  of  Robert  Schumann ;  with  Letters — 1833-1852.  By  Von. 
Wasielswki.  Translated  by  A.  L.  Alger.  With  Preface  by  W.  A.  Barrett, 
B.Mus.  London:  William  Reeves. 

t  The  Dramatic  W orks  of  G.  E.  Lessing.  Translated  from  the  German. 
Edited  by  Ernest  Bell,  M.A.  Vol.  II.— Comedies.  London  :  George  Bell 
&  Sons. 

+  Recollections  of  Two  Distinguished  Persons :  La  Marquise  de  Boissy 
and  the  Count  de  Waldeck.  By  Mary  R.  Darby  Smith.  Illustrated  with 
Photographs.  Philadelphia  and  London :  Lippincott  &  Co. 

§  Health  Primers.  London  :  Hardwicke  &  Bogue. 

||  Groombridge's  Guides  to  the  Examinations  of  the  University  of 
London.  A  Guide  to  the  Matriculation  Examination.  London :  Groom- 
bridge  &  Sons. 

1  Coughs  and  their  Cure.  By  E.  D.  Shuldham,  M.D.  London :  The 
Homoeopathic  Publishing  Company. 

**  On  the  Treatment  of  Pulmonary  Consumption.  By  James  Henry 
Bennett,  M.D.  Third  Edition.  London  :  J.  &  A.  Churchill. 

tt  The  Correspondence  of  Honore  de  Balzac.  With  a  Memoir  by  hia 
Sister,  Mme.  de  Surville.  Translated  by  C.  Lamb  Kenney.  2  vols. 
London  :  Richard  Bentley  &  Son. 

|+  Education  :  Intellectual,  Moral,  and  Physical.  By  Herbert  Spencer. 
Cheap  Edition.  London  and  Edinburgh  :  Williams  &  Norgale. 

§§  The  Artillerist's  Handbook  of  Reference.  By  Captain  George  Will 
B.A.,  and  Lieutenant  J.  C.  Dalton,  it.H.A.  Second  Edition.  London  : 
Clowes  &  Sons. 
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been  rewritten  and  added,  and  marginal  references  to  text-books 
have  been  supplied. 

Some  little  time  ago  we  had  occasion  to  speak  of  a  singularly 
foolish  attempt  at  new  emendations  of  Shakspeare.  Mr.  Bulloch's 
venture  in  the  same  direction  *  was,  we  infer  from  an  expression  in 
the  preface,  made  under  circumstances  which  prevent  us  from 
classing  the  two  productions  together.  But,  with  every  desire  to 
find  something  commendable  in  Mr.  Bulloch's  work,  we  cannot 
say  more  of  it  than  that  it  shows  a  considerable  amount  of  mis¬ 
placed  ingenuity.  As  an  instance  of  this  we  may  quote  Hamlet’s 
speech  to  Osric  concerning  Laertes  : — “  Sir,  his  definement  suffers 
no  perdition  in  you ;  though  I  know  to  divide  him  inventorially 
would  dizzy  the  arithmetic  of  memory,  and  yet  but  yaw  neither,  in 
respect  of  his  quick  sail.”  The  italicized  words  Mr.  Bulloch  would 
change  to  wit  but  Yaw  Mynheer. 

In  a  daintily  printed  volume  Mr.  Lear  gives  us  a  good  translation 
of  certain  selections  from  the  Pensees  of  Pascal,  f  “  Perhaps,”  Mr. 
Lear  says  modestly,  “  this  little  book  will  lead  some  to  dig  for 
themselves  in  the  mine  of  thought  and  philosophy  whence  it  is 
■drawn.”  Even  if  it  does  not  have  this  result,  the  volume  can  be 
recommended  for  its  own  sake. 

Mr.  Davies’s  account  of  Lord  Collingwood  \  may  perhaps  have 
a  special  interest  at  this  time,  though  at  any  time  the  life  of  such 
a  man  would  be  interesting.  Mr.  Davies’s  volume  is  not  intended  to 
be  strictly  consecutive  or  exhaustive,  but  is  not  the  less  attrac¬ 
tive  for  that  reason. 
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burgh  :  Douglas. 

f  A  Selection  from  Pascal's  Thoughts.  Translated  by  H.  L.  Sidney 
Lear.  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge  :  Rivingtons. 

J  A  fine  Old  English  Gentleman,  Exemplified  in  the  Life  and  Character 
•of  Lord  Collingwood:  a  Biographical  Study.  By  William  Davies.  London: 
Sampson  Low  &  Co. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  PRINCESS  ALICE. 

THE  death  of  Princess  Alice  has  awakened  throngh- 
ont  the  nation  the  deepest  and  most  tender  sorrow. 
That  the  Queen,  after  her  many  trials,  should  have  lost  a 
daughter  who  had  been  to  her  all  that  a  daughter  could 
be,  would  in  any  case  have  been  felt  as  a  national 
calamity.  But  in  the  case  of  Princess  Alice  there  was 
every  attendant  circumstance  that  could  touch  the  heart  or 
stimulate  the  imagination.  She  was  lately  the  happiest 
of  wives  and  mothers,  and  she  has  now  succumbed  to 
the  terrible  disease  which  has  run  through  her  home. 
After  having  nursed  her  husband  and  her  children,  she 
has  fallen  the  victim  of  her  own  devotion.  Lord  Beacons- 
field  justly  said  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  the  im¬ 
mediate  cause  of  her  danger  was  one  that  would  live  in  the 
poetical  history  of  mankind.  She  had  been  warned  that  she 
must  above  all  things  abstain  from  kissing  her  suffering  chil¬ 
dren  ;  and  she  rigidly  obeyed  until,  when  she  had  to  tell 
her  little  boy  of  the  death  of  his  sister,  he  threw  himself 
in  the  first  rush  of  sorrow  into  her  arms,  and  to  comfort 
him  she  kissed  her  little  one,  and  sacrificed  her  own  life. 
It  so  happened,  too,  that  she  died  on  the  anniversary  of 
her  father’s  death,  and  every  one  called  to  memory  how 
she  especially  had  been  associated  with  the  closing  hours 
of  the  Prince  Consort’s  life,  and  with  the  first  dark  hours 
of  the  Queen’s  widowhood.  A  few  years  later  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  at  exactly  the  same  time  of  the  year,  lay  in 
the  very  jaws  of  death ;  and  it  was  again  Princess 
Alice  who  was  among  the  chief  ministers  of  succour, 
and  who  sustained  the  courage  and  ennobled  the 
spirits  of  all  who  were  watching  through  that  terrible 
time  of  agonizing  uncertainty  and  sinking  hopes.  Lord 
Granville  was  able  to  read  to  the  House  of  Lords  a  few 
lines  in  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  expressed  with  forcible 
simplicity  how  much  he  loved,  and  what  he  had  lost  in, 
his  tender  and  high-minded  sister.  And  the  feelings  of 
her  own  family  are,  in  such  measure  as  is  possible,  the 
feelings  of  all  the  subjects  of  her  mother.  The  votes  of 
condolence  offered  by  Parliament  and  by  the  great 
municipal  bodies  have  not  been  the  forced  utterances  of 
stereotyped  sympathy.  They  have  been  prompted  by  a 
strong  and  sincere  desire  to  let  the  Queen  know  how 
largely  the  nation  enters  into  her  sorrow,  how  widely  this 
bright  and  good  Princess  was  known  and  loved  by  it,  and 
with  what  pride  and  gratitude  it  realized  all  the  ex¬ 
cellences  of  the  home  in  which  she  had  been  reared,  and 
in  which  she  had  been  so  reared  as  to  adorn  it  with  all  the 
beauties  of  mind  and  character. 

Princess  Alice  was  not  only  a  daughter  of  England, 
but  the  wife  of  a  German  Grand-Duke.  She  had  to  show 
in  her  own  sphere  what  Royalty  is  at  its  best.  The 
sphere  was  not  a  very  great  one,  and  she  conld  not  be 
what  her  sister  is  at  Berlin.  But  it  was  wide  enough  to 
allow  her  to  display  the  qualities  by  which  Royalty  can 
win  the  heart  and  minister  to  the  service  of  a  nation. 
There  are  rare  and  exceptional  circumstances  in  which  a 
sovereign  justifies  his  position  by  being  a  great  statesman, 
or  even  a  great  general ;  but  there  is  also  a  standard  of 
ordinary  virtues  and  capacities  which  good  sovereigns 
attain.  And  this  standard  is  very  much  the  same  for  all 
sovereigns,  great  or  small,  the  same  for  a  Grand-Duchess 
as  for  an  Empress.  In  the  first  place,  what  is  asked  in  a 
sovereign  is  kindness,  the  sort  pf  kindness  that  makes  men 
and  women  courteous  as  a  matter  of  habit,  and  simply 


because  they  are  interested  in  others  as  well  as  in  them¬ 
selves.  It  must  be  owned  that  sovereigns  do  not  often 
fail  to  show  more  or  less  of  this  species  of  kindness,  as 
their  position  preserves  them  from  the  sensitive  vanity 
which  is  usually  at  the  bottom  of  unkindness  and  of  a 
want  of  courtesy.  But  naturally  if  the  Royal  personage  is  a 
woman,  and  an  engaging  young  woman,  she  can,  like  the 
Princess,  make  her  kindness  more  welcome  and  more 
nicely  appreciated.  The  next  quality  that  is  looked  for 
in  Royalty  is  activity,  readiness  to  take  part  in  all  that 
is  going  on,  method  in  arranging  the  proceedings  over 
which  it  is  to  preside,  punctuality  in  carrying  them  out, 
and  the  power  of  seeing  what  works  of  public  beneficence  it 
can  usefully  promote,  and  how  to  promote  them.  In  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  this  part  of  her  duties  the  Princess  especially  shone. 
The  outbreak  of  the  French  war  afforded  her  an  occasion 
of  showing  how  she  could  organize  relief  for  the  fainting, 
and  care  for  the  wounded  soldiers ;  and  the  military 
hospital  of  Darmstadt  was  a  model  to  Germany,  not  on 
account  of  the  superiority  of  its  scientific  arrangements, 
for  throughout  Germany  every  arrangement  of  the  kind 
was  admirable,  but  because  of  the  systematic  super¬ 
intendence  of  women  under  the  guidance  of  the  Princess. 
Lastly,  nations  like  their  Royal  families  to  be  clever,  to 
be  alive  to  what  is  going  on,  to  aid  in  the  highest  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  people.  It  may  seem  hard  that  so  much 
should  be  asked  for  in  the  representatives  and  members 
of  a  few  families.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  however 
it  is  to  be  explained,  an  extraordinary  amount  of  live¬ 
liness  of  intellect  obtains  in  the  Royal  houses  of  the 
present  day.  This  is  not  the  time  to  speak  of  the 
Royal  Family  of  England ;  but  if  we  look  abroad  it  is 
astonishing  how  much  personal  ability  is  found  in  the  very 
narrow  circle  of  Royalty.  The  Kings  of  Sweden  and 
Portugal  are  authors,  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  and  the 
King  of  the  Belgians,  the  Count  of  Paris  and  the  Duke  of 
Aumale,  are  all  men  who,  if  they  were  not  of  Royal 
lineage,  would  hold  their  own  in  the  first  intellectual 
society.  The  Kings  of  Spain  and  Italy  have  yet  to  show 
what  they  can  do ;  but  they  have,  at  least,  passed  through 
a  better  and  more  laborious  education  than  most  of  the 
highest  of  their  subjects.  The  Crown  Princess  of  Ger¬ 
many  shared  with  the  late  Queen  of  Holland  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  among  the  few  very  clever  women  of  any 
rank  in  Europe,  and  now  she  is  pre-eminent.  Last,  but 
not  least,  Princess  Alice  was  the  light  of  intellectual 
life  in  Darmstadt,  and  steadily  upheld  the  importance  of 
learning,  of  knowledge,  and  of  honest  inquiry  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  life.  The  patronage  of  clever  men  and  women  by 
Royalty  is  only  a  small  matter.  The  true  service  to 
the  nation  is  rendered,  as  it  was  rendered  by  the 
Princess  in  imitation  of  her  father,  when  Royalty  makes 
it  felt,  as  its  own  deep  conviction,  that  varied  know¬ 
ledge,  and  the  width  of  view  which  varied  knowledge 
generally  carries  with  it,  are  indispensable  elements  in 
the  good  guidance,  not  only  of  politics,  but  of  everyday 
life. 

Some  French  writers  have  been  so  struck  by  the  spon¬ 
taneous  expressions,  not  only  of  loyalty,  but  of  attachment 
to  the  Royal  Family  evoked  in  England  by  the  death  of 
the  Princess  that,  with  a  sort  of  regretful  despondency, 
they  have  asked  themselves  why  their  nation  is  inac¬ 
cessible  to  emotions  which  they  cannot  help  honestly  ad¬ 
miring.  The  answer  they  seem  to  have  arrived  at  is  that  they 
have  been  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  their  sovereigns,  and  it 
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i;5  not  easy  to  see  what  t  here  has  been  to  love  in  any  French 
30\  ereign  since  Henry  1\  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Loi  is  X\  JJ  1.  Jt  seems  as  if  all  nations  that  wish  to  have 
•  monarchy,  or  are  ready  to  acquiesce  in  one,  instinctively 
aliiur  to  the  reigning  family  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 
In  oruer  that  it  should  be  possible,  there  must  be  a  com¬ 
bination  ol  outside  circumstances,  and  of  personal  qualities 
in  i  lie  members  of  the  it  >yal  circle.  As  long,  as  a  succes¬ 
sion  is  disputed  it  is  impossible  that  a  Eoyal  Family 
should  be  much  liked.  It  has  enemies  who  refuse  to 
be  conciliated.  There  is  nothing  specially  English  in 
the  affection  shown  to  the  monarch.  William  III. 
and  the  two  first  Georges  awoke  no  feelings  of  attach¬ 
ment  partly,  no  doubt,  on  account  of  such  deficiencies 
as  they  exhibited,  but  principally  because  there  was  wide 
nutation  at  the  notion  that  they  should  be  reigning  at  all. 
The  late  Emperor  Napoleon  was  very  kind  and  courteous; 
he  was  incessantly  active  ;  and  he  not  only  wrote  a  book’ 
but  entered  with  keen  interest  into  various  paths  of  in¬ 
tellectual  life.  But  if  he  had  possessed  each  of  his 
good  qualities  in  double  measure,  he  could  never 
hai  e  been  beloved.  He  had  won  his  throne  by  a  plot, 
and  he  maintained  it  by  desolating  honest  homes.  When 
there  is  no  barrier  of  this  kind  between  the  sovereign 
and  the  people,  loyalty  shows  itself  with  as  much  intensity 
and  fervour  abroad  as  in  England,  always  supposing  that 
it  can  find  any  worthy  object  on  which  to  bestow 
itself.  The  burst  of  passionate  affection  which  ran 
through  Germany  when  the  old  Emperor  was  twice 
attacked  by  an  assassin,  the  grief  of  Italy  over  the  loss 
of  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  the  eager  welcome  which  greets 
the  Emperor  ot  Austria  wherever  he  goes  in  his  dominions 
now  that  he  has  got  rid  of  alien  Italy,  are  as  strik¬ 
ing  exhibitions  of  loyalty  as  could  he  desired.  What 
is  true  of  England  is  that  nowhere  is  the  throne 
so  safe,  nowhere  is  there  so  strong  and  permanent  an 
assurance  that  the  sovereign  will  honestly  abide  by  law 
and  the  constitution,  and  nowhere  is  there  a  Royal  Family 
so  many  members  of  which  exhibit  the  distinctive 
qualities  which  Royalty  ought  to  possess.  It  is  therc- 
,  lii  England  to  give  vent  to  its  habitual 

feelings  when  so  impressive  an  opportunity  of  manifest¬ 
ing  them  is  afforded  as  has  been  given  by  the  death 
of  the  sweet,  active,  and  quick-minded  daughter  of  the 
Queen. 


ENGLISH  PARTIES  AND  FOREIGN  POLICY. 

ORD  HARTIXC  TON’S  closing  appeal  from  the 
House  of  Commons  to  the  constituencies  has  received 
an  encouraging  answer  at  Bristol;  and  a  victory  of  the 
Liberal  party  in  a  small  Essex  borough  a  few  days  earlier 
furnishes  additional  reason  for  the  conjecture  that  the 
ballot  and  household  suffrage  are  producing  their  natural 
result  in  the  form  of  political  caprice.  Both  elections 
may  perhaps  admit  of  some  kind  of  explanation  ;  but,  if 
Mil  Fry  won  his  seat  by  truckling  to  the  enemies  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  other 
members  of  the  same  party  will  be  more  scrupulous  or 
more  sincere,  it  is  possible  that  something  may  occur 
before  a  dissolution  to  move  the  popular  pendulum  once 
more  in  the  direction  of  Conservatism ;  but  it  is  much 
more  likely  that  the  present  Ministers  will  be  blamed  for 
general  distress  and  for  political  complications  than  that 
their  efforts  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged.  In  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  an  alleged  cause  of  national  weakness  suggested 
in  the  course  of  the  late  debate  by  Lord  Perc  y  deserves  serious 
attention.  Foreign  Governments  cannot  be  expected  to 
rely  on  a  policy  which  may  be  reversed  before  two  years 
are  past.  The  reckless  delight  which  has  sometimes  been 
expressed  at  public  meetings  in  the  supposed  failures  of 
English  diplomacy  is  probably  less  serious  than  the  argu¬ 
mentative  disapproval  by  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  of 
the  measures  which  have  been  taken  for  the  defence  of 
India.  The  House  of  Commons  to  the  best  of  its  power 
secured  the  public  interest  by  the  decisive  majority  against 
Mr.  Whitbread’s  resolution.  The  St.  Petersburg  Corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Standard  states  that  the  Russian  Mission  has 
at  last  been  really  withdrawn  from  Cabul,  and  that  satisfac¬ 
tory  assurances  have  been  given  of  the  retirement  of  Russian 
troops  from  Turkey  at  the  time  stipulated  in  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin.  If  the  information  is  correct,  the  removal  of 
grave  embarrassments  will  be  wholly  due  to  the  majority 
which  rejected  Mr.  Whitbread’s  motion.  The  defeat  of 


-  r.  Fawcett  may  perhaps  confirm  any  pacific  intentions 
whic.i  may  prevail  in  Russia.  The  illusions  of  the  enemies 
ot  England  would  have  been  still  more  effectually  dis- 
pe  led  by  the  division,  if  Lord  Hartixgton  had  not  been 
able  to  anticipate  with  reasonable  confidence  the  early 
return  ot  a  House  of  Commons  pledged  perhaps  to  the 
opinions  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Experience  will  show  before 
ong  w  het.ior  there  is  still  sufficient  ground  for  the  pro¬ 
position,  which  was  once  a  commonplace,  that  the  foreign 
policy  ot  England  is  independent  of  party  changes.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  despotic  Governments  may  overrate 
the  unsteadiness  of  a  popular  Constitution. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  recent  elections  that  the 
Government  or  its  foreign  policy  is  not  at  present  in 
favour  with  the  multitude ;  but  if  a  continuance  of  the 
same  course  were  recommended  by  the  opposite  party,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  arouse  general  jealousy  of  Russian 
ambition.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  debate  several  Liberal 
speakers  drew  a  marked  distinction  between  war  with  the 
Afghan  Ameer  and  resistance  to  Russian  intrusion.  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself  did  not  hesitate,  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
crediting  his  adversaries,  to  taunt  the  Government  with 
its  credulous  acceptance  of  Russian  assurances,  and  with 
its  selection  of  the  feebler  and  less  culpable  of  two  possible 
enemies.  Mr.  Goschen  dealt  more  seriously  with  the 
danger  of  Russian  aggression  ;  and  some  private  members 
ot  the  party,  such  as  Mr.  Jenkins,  approached  nearly  to 
agreement  with  the  Ministers,  although  they  had  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  finding  excuses  for  voting  against  them.  If  a 
Liberal  Government  were  now  charged  with  the  duty  of 
determining  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in  India,  it  would  be 
m  no  degree  hampered  by  the  greater  part  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  and  opinions  which  were  urged  in  the  debate. 
Although  Mr.  Whitbread’s  example  in  treating  exclusively 
ol  the  past  was  not  generally  followed  by  his  supporters,  a 
large  part  of  the  discussion  related  to  historical  and  to 
personal  issues.  The  transactions  of  Umballa,  of  Simla, 
and  of  Peshawur  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  questions 
which  must  be  settled  by  any  Government  which  may  find 
itself  in  office.  There  is  some  reason  to  hope  that  the 
Afghan  war  may  be  ended  before  the  dissolution  which  may 
perhaps  cause  a  Ministerial  change.  If  the  Ameer  has 
been  compelled  to  renounce  his  alliance  with  Russia,  Lord 
Beaconsfield’s  successor  will  not  be  disposed  to  abandon 
any  rights  which  may  have  been  secured  by  treaty.  He 
ma_y  also,  without  inconsistency,  demand  from  Russia  the 
performance  of  the  agreements  which  were  made  with  a 
Liberal  Government. 

I  here  is,  in  truth,  little  practical  difference  between  the 
policy  advocated  by  Mr.  Goschen,  Mr.  Grant-Duff,  and 
(Sir  W.  Harcourt,  and  the  measures  actually  taken  by  the 
Government.  Lord  Hartyngton  indeed  proposes  the  recall 
of  Lord  Lytton,  and  Lord  Lawrence  would  end  the  war 
on  the  first  opportunity,  and  retire  once  more  to  the 
frontier  of  the  Indus  to  wait  while  Russian  agents  were 
organizing  the  Afghan  forces  for  defence  or  attack  ;  but 
the  party  which  stipulated  long  since  for  the  ab¬ 
stention  of  Russia  from  interference  in  Afghanistan 
cannot,  without  stultifying  and  disgracing  itself,  ac¬ 
quiesce  tamely  in  the  Russian  vassalage  of  the  Ameer. 

It  is  necessary,  either  by  the  threac  or  by  the 
employment  of  force,  to  take  care  that  the  keys  of  North- 
Western  India  are  not  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  an 
enemy.  As  the  Ameer  has  steadily  refused  to  nego¬ 
tiate,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  insist  on  his  at¬ 
tention  to  the  demands  of  the  Indian  Government  by 
taking  possession  of  the  passes,  and  by  preparations 
for  a  more  formidable  attack  in  the  spring.  If,  in 
accordance  with  Mr.  Gladstone’s  rhetorical  proposals,  war 
were  declared  against  Russia,  exactly  the  same  operations 
would  be  undertaken.  The  Ameer  would  in  that  case  be 
the  ally  of  the  enemy ;  and  measures  for  the  security  of  the 
frontier  would  necessarily  involve  the  invasion  of  his 
dominions.  In  the  meantime  it  is  convenient  to  accept  as 
far  as  possible  the  assurances  of  Russia.  It  was  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  precedents  of  Russian  diplomacy  to 
notify  the  withdrawal  of  the  Envoy  and  not  to  state  that 
the  Mission  nevertheless  remained  at  Cabul.  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  declares  that  his  Government  will  not  submit 
to  the  interference  of  Russia  with  Afghanistan,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Opposition  are  pledged  to  the  same  policy ; 
but  the  common  object  can  only  be  attained  by  convincing 
the  Ameer  that  at  the  point  of  pressure  England  is  the 
stronger  and  not  the  less  resolute.  It  is  extremely  un¬ 
likely  that  the  Mission  would  have  been  despatched  or 
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received  if  Shere  Ali  had  been  thoroughly  convinced  two 
or  three  years  ago  that  his  acceptance  of  a  Russian  alliance 
would  be  immediately  followed  by  war  with  England. 

It  is  in  the  highest  degree  important  to  convince 
Russia  that  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  waiting  for 
the  accession  of  a  more  timid  and  more  pliable 
Government  in  England.  In  Europe  and  in  Asia 
a  restless  and  turbulent  policy  will  be  pursued  if 
it  is  thought  that  political  advantage  can  be  gained 
by  intimidation.  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  convinced 
friends  and  enemies  that  the  Government  is  not  easily 
frightened.  A  future  Ministry  will  almost  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  show  itself  equally  unyielding.  It  will  not  even 
be  easy  to  decline  the  obligations  of  the  Anglo- Turkish 
Convention  if  the  Turkish  Government  shows  an  inclina¬ 
tion  to  perform  in  good  faith  its  own  part  of  the  bargain. 
Although  Lord  Beaconsfteld’s  assurances  to  the  Cali¬ 
fornian  deputation  may,  if  read  literally,  be  thought  more 
confident  than  facts  at  present  fully  warrant,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  firm  insistence  of  the  present 
Government  on  the  execution  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
has  greatly  diminished  the  chances  of  war  in  Europe  ; 
and  probably  all  the  stipulated  measures  will  be 
accomplished  before  a  change  of  administration  in 
England  furnishes  an  opportunity  for  reopening  the 
settlement.  The  Afghan  Avar  affects  the  interests 
of  England  more  directly,  and  the  quarrel  admits 
of  a  simpler  solution.  In  default  of  military  re¬ 
verses,  which  seem  at  present  improbable,  the  Ameer 
will  be  compelled  to  give  security  against  the  re¬ 
petition  of  his  recent  offences.  It  is  not  certain  Avhether 
he  Avill  be  encouraged  in  a  contumacious  refusal  by  his 
present  advisers.  If  the  Russians  are  not  prepared  to  give 
him  material  aid,  they  may  perhaps  fall  back  on  the  under¬ 
taking  given  some  years  ago  to  the  English  Government, 
although  it  lias  been  hitherto  systematically  disregarded. 
In  the  last  resort  the  Emperor  and  his  Ministers  must  be 
able  to  exercise  some  influence  over  General  Kaufmann, 
and  unless  they  have  determined  on  an  Asiatic  war,  which 
must  be  conducted  at  much  disadvantage,  they  will  pro¬ 
bably  accept  the  A'oto  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  as 
decisive  of  English  policy.  The  report  that  the  Mission 
has  been  recalled  since  the  division  in  the  House  of 
Commons  is  in  some  degree  confirmed  by  a  semi-official 
declaration  that  no  expedition  is  designed  against 
Merv.  The  occupation  of  Herat,  with  or  without  the 
consent  of  the  Ameer,  avouIc!  be  equivalent  to  a  de¬ 
claration  of  war.  The  affectation  of  apprehending 
danger  to  the  Russian  possessions  iu  Central  Asia  in 
the  event  of  the  capture  of  Candahar  or  Cabul  by  an 
English  army  is  utterly  insincere.  It  is  as  well  known 
at  St.  Petersburg  as  in  London  that  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  has  no  desire  to  encumber  itself  Avith  the  permanent 
occupation  of  Afghanistan.  It  is  believed  that  there  will 
be  no  serious  impediment  to  the  success  of  the  spring  cam¬ 
paign,  if  peace  is  not  previously  concluded.  General 
Roberts  has  reached  the  last  formidable  position  between 
the  Bolan  and  Cabul,  and  Sir  S.  Bkoavn  has  perhaps  by 
this  time  entered  Jellalabad.  The  Ameer  probably  regards 
his  Russian  guests  with  but  moderate  complacency. 


TIIE  DISTRESS. 

f  jpHERE  can  be  no  more  useless  controversy  than  one 
which  turns  upon  the  exact  dimensions  of  the  present 
distress.  Mr.  Cross  maintained  with  mild  exultation  the 
other  night  that  it  was  not  AArorse  in  certain  districts  Avliich 
he  named  than  it  has  been  on  some  previous  occasions ;  and 
very  likely  he  may  be  right.  But,  supposing  he  is,  it  is 
very  early  days  to  build  much  on  the  fact.  Winter  has 
only  just  begun,  and  all  over  England  the  poor  seem  to  be 
pretty  much  in  the  state  in  which  a  severe  winter  usually 
leaves  them.  This  is  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  them. 
It  may  be  that  they  are  in  a  Avorse  state  ;  at  all  events,  it 
Avould  be  a  decided  satisfaction  to  feel  assured  that  the 
destitution  of  the  working  population  in  the  middle  of 
December  is  not  greater  than  it  ordinarily  is  in  the  middle 
of  February.  When  it  is  remembered  Avkat  this  anticipa¬ 
tion  by  two  months  of  a  customary  distress  really 
means,  the  prospect  will  be  sufficiently  disturbing,  even  if 
Mr.  Cross’s  consolations  are  accepted  as  a  genuine  gospel. 
The  destitution  that  comes  at  the  end  of  a  Avinter  is  a 
destitution  which  is  on  the  eve  of  being  relieved  by  the 
course  of  events.  The  work  Avliick  has  been  suspended 


during  the  frost  and  snoAv  of  the  preceding  weeks  is  about 
to  begin  again.  Savings  indeed  w  ill  haA'e  been  consumed 
and  debts  incurred ;  but  the  1  recess  by  which  savings  arc 
made  and  debts  paid  or  prevented  will  once  more  be  going 
on.  There  is  room  indeed  even  here  for  judicious  charity  ; 
for,  short  as  the  inteiwal  may  be  Avliich  separates  the 
workman  from  his  Avork,  he  Avill  have  to  liv'e  during  that 
interval,  and  the  transition  from  compulsory  idleness  to 
constant  employment  will  admit  of  being  made  more 
easy.  When  this  state  of  things  is  anticipated  by  tAVO 
months,  the  gravity  of  the  situation  increases  in  more 
than  geometrical  proportion.  To  keep  people  from 
starving  for  one  week  is  not  an  easy  matter  ;  but  to  keep 
people  from  starving  for  eight  weeks  is  not  merely  eight 
times  more  difficult.  Any  gaps  or  shortcomings  in  the 
former  effort  Avill  cause  a  vast  amount  of  temporary  suffer¬ 
ing,  but  gaps  or  shortcomings  in  the  latter  effort  Avill 
cause  suffering  which  will  only  be  temporary  in  the  sense 
that  it  Avill  soon  be  ended  by  death.  Besides  this  destitu¬ 
tion  has  an  unpleasant  way  of  extending  itself  in  all 
directions.  The  longer  it  lasts  the  more  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  territory  it  annexes.  It  overtakes  the  workman  to¬ 
day,  the  shopkeeper  Avith.  whom  he  has  credit  to-morroAV, 
the  small  dealer  from  Avkom  the  shopkeeper  buys  his 
goods  the  day  after.  There  is  a  Avhole  winter 
before  us  through  which  this  process  of  extension  and 
annexation  will  go  on ;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  by  the 
end  of  the  winter  the  destitution,  if  not  taken  in  hand 
speedily,  Avill  be,  not  only  immeasurably  greater  than  it  is 
now,  but  not  impossibly  greater  than  anything  Avkich  this 
country  has  yet  experienced.  It  is  not  necessary  to  justify 
this  prediction  that  it  should  be  greater  in  any  district 
taken  separately.  It  will  be  enough  if  it  is  more  univer¬ 
sally  diffused.  When  there  is  distress  in  Lancashire, 
London  can  help.  When  there  is  distress  in  London,  the 
country  generally  can  help.  But  Avhen  there  is  distress 
everyAvkere,  each  neighbourhood  is  throAvn  very  much  on 
its  own  resources.  The  inequalities  of  these  resources  are 
not  removed,  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  richer  districts 
are  not  inclined  to  send  money  to  the  poorer  districts. 
Avkcn  there  is  abundance  of  poverty  immediately  around 
them. 

The  prospect  is  sufficiently  dark,  even  on  the  premisses 
AAdiicli  have  hitherto  been  assumed.  Granting  that  the 
present  distress  differs  from  ordinary  distresses,  simply  in 
the  fact  that  it  comes  at  the  beginning,  instead  of  at  the 
end,  of  winter,  this  anticipation  in  time  involves  an 
immense  increase  in  magnitude.  But  it  is  useless  to  con¬ 
ceal  from  ourselves  the  fact  that  there  are  some  considera¬ 
tions  which  point  to  a  more  disturbing  conclusion  still.  The 
present  destitution  differs  from  the  destitution  that  comes 
at  the  end  of  a  severe  Avinter  in  two  important  respects.  It 
extends  to  more  industries,  and  it  is  the  result  of  more  con¬ 
curring  causes.  Weather  affects  a  large  number  of  trades 
directly  or  indirectly,  but  it  does  not  affect  all,  and  when 
the  Aveather  changes,  the  industries  which  it  has  affected 
resume  their  natural  activity.  The  existing  stag¬ 
nation  of  trade  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  uni¬ 
versal.  There  is  no  single  industry  that  is  exempt 
from  it.  The  result  of  this  is  that  the  number 
of  destitute  persons  will  bo  increased,  while  the  number  of 
persons  able  to  help  others  will  be  proportionately  lessened. 
If  there  is  less  self-help  than  could  be  desired  among  the 
poor,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  mutual  help.  The  man  who 
is  in  work  finds  that  he  can  spare  something  for  the  man 
who  is  out  of  work.  The  family  which  is  not  worse  off 
than  usual  manages  to  do  a  little  for  some  other  family 
which  is  exceptionally  badly  off.  Here,  therefore,  is  an 
unnoticed  channel  of  relief  which  runs  a  great  risk  of  being 
dried  up  this  winter.  The  fact  that  the  present  distress  is 
the  result  of  more  concurring  causes  than  previous  dis¬ 
tresses  is  a  still  more  important  element  in  the 
calculation  of  its  magnitude.  Even  if  we  could  leap  over 
the  next  two  months,  and  place  ourselves  at  will  at  the 
beginning  of  spring,  instead  of  at  the  beginning  of 
winter,  we  should  not  be  out  of  the  wood.  There  is  no 
present  sign  that  trade  will  revive  with  lengthening  days 
and  brighter  weather.  The  causes,  whether  political  or 
financial,  which  have  brought  about  the  present  state  of 
things,  are  causes  indeed  which  must  some  time  or  other 
pass  away.  Europe  cannot  go  on  for  ever  being  disturbed. 
Human  wants  must  again  be  supplied,  and  in  being 
supplied  must  give  employment  to  liuman  industry.  But 
when  the  maintenance  of  a  large  population  is  concerned, 
this  certainty  of  improvement  at  a  date  which  is  not  and 
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cannot  be  named  is  of  little  avail.  The  spring  may  bring 
more  orders,  higher  wages,  less  intermittent  employment— 
but  it  may  not ;  and  in  presence  of  this  uncertainty  it  is 
impossible  to  feel  any  confidence  that  all  that  the  country 
has  to  contend  with  is  distress  which  has  come  earlier  than 
usual.  Even  that  circumstance  would  give  matter  for 
serious  reflection ;  but  it  would  be  exceedingly  rash  to  say 
that  there  is  no  more  serious  matter  for  reflection  behind. 

e  have  spoken  strongly,  because  we  wish  to  call  public 
attention  to  what  beyond  doubt  is  a  prospect  which  cannot 
be  too  soon  faced.  Cut  we  should  be  misleading  our 
leaders  and  defeating  our  own  purpose  if  we  gave  them  an 
idea  that  it  is  a  prospect  which  cannot  be  faced  with 
perfect  equanimity,  provided  only  that  it  is  faced.  There 
is  great  destitution  already,  and  there  will  be  greater  des¬ 
titution  before  three  months  are  over.  But  there  is  no¬ 
thing  approaching-  to  the  destitution  which  twice  within 
the  last  ten  years  has  been  successfully  relieved  in  India, 
and^  nothing  which  the  agencies  available  for  relief 
in  England  will  not  be  competent  to  deal  with,  provided 
that  these  agencies  are  properly  organized  and  promptly 
set  to  work.  The  Indian  famines  had  three  charac¬ 
teristics  which  have  no  counterparts  in  this  country. 
In  the  first  place  there  was  a  positive  dearth  of 
food ;  at  least,  food  could  not  be  conveyed  to  the 
distressed  districts  without  all  manner  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  arrangements  for  its  carriage  thither.  Here 
in  England  there  is  always  abundance  of  food,  and  this 
i  ear  in  particular  it  is  cheap  as  well  as  abundant.  In  the 
second  place  there  was  no  local  organization  in  India. 
Everything  had  to  be  done  by  the  Government.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  chief  lessons  drawn  from  the  famines  by  the 
Indian  authorities  has  been  the  need  of  instituting  some 
machinery  analogous  to  the  English  Poor-law  machinery. 
In  the  third  place  there  was  a  terrible  deficiency  in  com- 
petent  agents.  Every  servant  of  the  Government  was 
o'  cr worked,  and  yet,  when  all  was  done,  they  could  not  keep 
abreast  of  the  work  that  there  was  to  do.  In  England  there 
is  an  immense  reserve  of  energy  and  capacity  which  only 
needs  to  be  drawn  on  to  yield  any  number  of  competent 
agents.  Ihus  we  have  both  a  less  formidable  enemy  than 
those  who  mastered  the  Indian  famines  had,  and  an 
immense  superiority  of  weapons.  There  is  nothing  here 


that  ought  cither  to  disturb  or  discourage  us. 


MR.  FAWCETT’S  MOTION. 


rpHE  Opposition  made  a  mistake  in  provoking,  after  the 
-l  division  on  Mr.  Whitbread's  motion,  a  second  and 
more  total  defeat.  It  is  almost  surprising  that  125  mem¬ 
bers,  some  of  whom  are  not  passionate  partisans,  could  be 
induced  to  affirm  the  paradoxical  proposition  that  India 
was  not  concerned  in  a  war  on  the  Indian  frontier.  In 
private  or  domestic  squabbles  it  is  not  unusual  to  enforce 
by  exaggerated  statement  the  opinion  which  is  contro¬ 
verted  by  an  opponent.  Mr.  Fawcett  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
employed  the  sameffigure  of  speech  to  express  their  anti¬ 
pathy  to  the  Government  and  its  policy.  It  is  time  that 
the  differences  between  England  and  Russia  on  the  Turkish 
question  had  some  effect  in  producing  the  complications 
which  have  issued  in  the  Afghan  war.  General  Kaufmann 
would  probably  have  postponed  the  despatch  of  an 
Envoy  to  Cabul  if  the  English  fleet  had  not  during  last 
spring  entered  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  From  the  undis¬ 
puted  connexion  between  European  and  Asiatic  politics  Mr. 
Fawcett  and  Mr.  Gladstone  drew  the  astounding  inference 
that  India  had  no  interest  in  the  war;  yet,  as  Lord 
George  Hamilton  said,  but  for  the  possession  of  India, 
England  would  probably  not  now  be  at  war  with  Afghan¬ 
istan.  The  anxiety  with  which  English  statesmen  have 
watched  Russian  encroachments  on  Turkey  has  always 
been  mainly  caused  by  solicitude  for  the  safety  of  India. 
Mr.  Gladstone  would  scarcely  contend  that  the  present 
war  has  been  planned  for  the  benefit  of  Turkey.  He  and 
his  followers  really  wished  only  to  emphasize  their  con¬ 
i' iction  that  the  war  ought  never  to  have  been  undertaken. 
The  House  of  Commons  fortunately  understood  that  the 
question  was  not  whether  the  rupture  had  been  judicious, 
but  how  the  expenses  of  the  war  were  to  be  met.  Mr! 
Fawcett  proposed  to  punish  the  English  taxpayers 
for  maintaining  in  office  a  Government  which  sought 
to  impose  a  charge  on  the  finances  of  India.  The 
attacks  which  were  made  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  on  Lord  Lytton  were  sufficient  to  prove 


that  the  errors  if  any,  which  had  been  committed  were 
those  of  the  Indian  Government.  A  misapprehension 
entertained  by  the  rulers  of  India  of  the  best  means  of 
defending  Indian  interests  is  an  Indian  matter.  If  indeed 
as  m  the  present  case,  a  purely  English  policy  has  been 
one  of  the  causes  of  a  war,  it  may  be  just  that  the  English 
1  reasury  should  contribute  to  the  expenses.  On  this  point 
the  House  of  Commons  was  not  for  the  present  required 
to  pronounce  an  opinion. 

The  contention  between  the  Government  and  the  Op¬ 
position  was  of  the  simplest  character.  Mr.  Fawcett 
maintained  that  India  ought  to  be  absolutely  exempted 
from  the  cost  of  the  war.  The  Government  only  denied 
that  the  exemption  ought  to  be  absolute,  and  that  it 
should  at  once  be  absolutely  declared.  The  burden  of 
proof  lay  wholly  on  the  assertors  of  a  doctrine  which  is  at 
first  sight  startling  or  preposterous.  The  House  of 
Commons  may  still,  if  it  thinks  fit,  without  inconsistency, 
impose  on  the  English  taxpayer  the  whole  burden  of  the 
war.  1  he  Government  only  asked  for  power  to  apply 
Indian  funds  to  the  war,  if  such  an  application  proves  to 
be  necessary  and  just.  The  practical  question  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  was,  as  usual,  not  identical  with  the  formal  issue. 
I  he  surplus  revenue  of  India  will  be  used  to  defray  the  cost 
of  the  war ,  and  it  is  not  yet  certain  whether  any  part  of  the 
payment  will  be  recouped.  The  final  arrangement  will 
depend  on  various  considerations,  and  not  a  little  on  the 
total  amount  of  outlay.  India  can  afford  to  pay  two  or 
three  millions  for  its  defence  ;  but  aid  might  be  required  if 
theoutlay  amounted  to  ten  millions.  Itmight  be  argued  that 
the  nature  of  the  war  will  be  in  some  degree  defined  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  operations.  A  six  months’  war 
without  a  siege  or  a  pitched  battle,  ending  in  the  submis¬ 
sion  of  the  enemy,  would  resemble  in  character  the  border 
expeditions  which  have  always  been  considered  the  exclu¬ 
sive  business  of  the  Indian  Government.  A  war  of  two  or 
three  regular  campaigns  would  partake  of  the  quality  of 
an  Imperial  contest.  In  no  conceivable  case  could  a  war 
in  Afghanistan  be  regarded,  except  for  purposes  of  party 
debate,  as  a  matter  extraneous  to  the  interests  of  India. 
Air.  I  aw  cett  s  statements  of  the  insufficiency  of  Indian 
resources  may  be  disregarded  as  irrelevant.  It  is  true 
that  the  surplus  of  the  Indian  Budget  arises  from  new  taxes 
and  that  it  had  been  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
surance  against  famine.  The  money  will  be  spent 
on  the  war  because  it  is  within  reach,  and  the  cost 
of  any  famine  which  may  unhappily  occur  must 
be  met  from  other  quarters.  The  argument  from  poverty 
has  the  defect  of  being  equally  applicable  to  all  wars,  just 
or  unjust.  A  great  Empire  must  in  any  case  find  the 
means  of  self-preservation.  The  defence  of  India  against 
Russian  aggression  is  the  first  charge  on  the  revenue  and 
property  of  the  country. 

All  reasonable  members  of  the  minority  are  probably 
well  contented  to  have  been  outvoted  on  the  proposition 
that  Indian  funds  ought  not  to  be  applied  to  the  cost  of  the 
war.  The  quibbles  which  ivere  liberally  provided  by  the 
words  of  a  statute  drawn  in  the  ordinary  fashion  of  Acts  of 
Parliament  would  be  treated  with  contempt  if  they  had 
not  been  useful  in  badgering  the  Government.  The  late 
Lord  Derby,  who  is  responsible  for  the  confused  wording 
of  the  Act,  was  probably  perplexed  by  Mr.  Glad” 
stone’s  proposal  of  a  clause  which  would  have  de¬ 
prived  the  Government  of  necessary  control  over 
Indian  policy.  At  that  time  Lord  Derby  hoped,  with 
good  reason,  to  secure  Mr.  Gladstone’s  political  alliance  • 
and  he  was  probably  willing  to  settle  the  dispute  by  a 
compiomise.  I11  substance,  whatever  may  have  been  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  opinions,  Government  and  Parliament  in¬ 
tended  that  the  disposal  of  Indian  revenue  for  wars 
beyond  the  frontier  should  be  subject  to  the  same  con¬ 
stitutional  control  with  the  expenditure  of  money  from 
the  English  Treasury.  By  the  same  Act  the  Government 
was  both  empowered  to  declare  war  without  the  consent 
of  Parliament  and  required  to  obtain  the  consent  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  the  application  of  Indian  revenue  to  the  purposes 
of  the  war.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Attorney- 
General  and  the  Solicitor- General  were  right  in 
holding  that  the  consent  of  Parliament  might,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Act,  be  given  in  the  form  of  ratification. 
The  Government  has  no  power  to  spend  public  money  in  a 
European  war  until  it  has  obtained  a  vote  from  the  House 
of  Commons ;  but  it  has  power  to  declare  war  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  result  of  incurring  heavy  expense,  when  perhaps  there 
may  be  no  opportunity  of"  consulting  Parliament.  In 
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pi’ecisely  the  same  manner  the  Indian  Government  has, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  engaged  in 
a  war  which  has  now  been  formally  approved  by  both  Houses 
of  Parliament.  Bnt  for  the  restrictions  imposed  in  the  Act, 
the  Viceroy  in  Council  might  at  discretion  have  used  the 
public  funds  for  the  purposes  of  the  war.  The  Act  imposes 
the  condition  of  a  formal  authority  given  by  both  Houses, 
and  a  majority  of  no  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  a 
larger  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords  have  given  a  rati 
fication  which  is  retrospective,  and  equivalent  to  an 
express  direction.  Personal  government  has  thus  achieved 
another  triumph,  the  “  persons  ”  forming  the  overwhelming- 
majority  of  Lords  and  Commons. 

Sir  Stafford  Is  orthcote  showed  judgment  and  firmness 
in  resisting  the  pressure  which  was  employed  to  extort 
a  premature  disclosure  of  intentions  which  have  probably 
not  yet  been  definitely  formed.  The  distribution  of 
charges  between  the  English  and  the  Indian  Treasury  will 
depend  largely  on  the  circumstances  of  the  war.  If  it  is 
true  that  the  Russian  Government  has  at  last  complied 
with  the  obligations  of  good  faith  by  recalling  the  Cabul 
Mission,  the  Ameer  stands  alone  as  the  adversary  of  the 
Indian  Government.  The  punishment  of  his  contumacy  or 
the  acceptance  of  his  submission  will  be  the  business  of  the 
Viceroy;  audit  may  be  hoped  that  one  result,  or  both, 
may  be  speedily  and  easily  attained.  If  the  cost  of  a 
strictly  Indian  war  causes  financial  embarrassment,  the 
House  of  Commons  will  not  be  indisposed  to  exercise 
reasonable  liberality.  The  precedent  of  the  Persian  war, 
when  the  expenses  were  equally  divided,  may  perhaps  be 
properly  followed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hostile 
manoeuvres  of  the  Governor- General  of  Turkestan  are 
continued  or  renewed,  it  will  be  difficult  to  avoid  an  open 
rupture  with  Russia.  If  war  should  extend  to  Europe,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  incur  great  expense ;  and  if,  as  is 
probable,  the  main  struggle  takes  place  on  the  North-West 
frontier  of  India,  the  cost  must  be  divided  between 
England  and  India  in  some  reasonable  proportion.  The 
House  of  Commons  has  done  its  utmost  to  prevent  an 
extension  of  the  war  by  rejecting  an  untenable  and  factious 
proposal. 


THE  WRATH  OF  THE  CHIEF  JUSTICE. 

THE  pamphlet  in  which  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  has 
poured  out  the  vials  of  his  wrath  is  at  once  most 
painful  and  most  amusing  reading.  It  is  in  the  highest 
degree  to  be  regretted  that  one  of  the  first  of  English 
judges  shouldhave  penned  and  published  all  this  amountof 
sarcasm,  contemptuous  rhetoric,  and  stinging  denunciation 
in  order  to  put  down  a  Law  Lord.  Lord  Penzance  made  a 
very  great  and  lamentable  mistake.  In  the  disguise  of  a 
judgment  in  a  case  with  which  it  was  not  in  the  remotest 
degree  connected,  he  made  a  violent  and  most  injudicious 
attack  on  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  laughed  at  him  for  his 
ignorance  of  ecclesiastical  law,  and  held  him  up  to  repro¬ 
bation  as  trampling  on  substantial  justice  in  order  that 
the  technicalities  of  law  might  triumph.  If  provocation 
could  justify  an  intemperate  rejoinder,  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  has  as  much  justification  as  he  could  need. 
But  no  provocation  can  justify  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  in 
writing  what  a  judge  occupying  so  high  a  place  of 
dignity  could  not  write  without  lowering  the  greatness 
of  his  office.  It  is  not  the  business  of  the  head 
of  the  highest  Court  of  Common  Law  to  amuse  the 
public.  Silence  could  have  done  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn 
no  harm.  No  one  with  any  pretension  to  form  an  opinion 
would  have  believed  for  a  moment  that  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  was  trampling  on  justice  in  order  to  make  techni¬ 
calities  prevail.  If  he  was  of  opinion  that  a  writ  of  prohibi¬ 
tion  in  Mr.  Mackonochie’s  case  ought  to  be  issued,  every 
one  who  knew  anything  of  law  would  at  once  be  sure  that 
at  least  there  must  be  very  good  grounds  for  the  opinion. 
A  Court  of  Appeal  may  overrule  him  or  any  other  judge  ; 
but  it  would  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  grounds  on 
Avhich  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  had  based  his  decision 
must  be  of  a  kind  to  demand  very  close  attention  before 
they  could  be  set  aside.  In  this  strange  pamphlet  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  appears  throughout  to  be  labouring 
under  the  notion  that  Lord  Penzance  had  greatly  damaged 
him  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  the  profession ;  that  the 
public  had  suddenly  set  him  down  as  a  weak,  ignorant, 
untrustworthy  judge  ;  and  that  he  must  somehow  clear 
himself,  or  no  one  would  any  more  believe  in  him.  No 


delusion  could  have  been  more  complete.  Lord  Penzanch 
had  done  no  harm  to  any  one  but  himself.  He  had  made 
the  world  laugh  a  little  at  him,  and  then  his  judgment,  or 
what  he  more  accurately  termed  his  casual  essay,  was  fur- 
gotten.  The  Court  of  Appeal  would  some  day  settle  the 
matter;  and,  until  then,  the  great  question  whether  Mr. 
Mackonochie  was  properly  suspended,  or  whether  he  ought 
not,  as  his  counsel  ingeniously  contended,  to  have  been 
sent  straight  to  prison,  would  have  been  left  to  slumber. 
But  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  could  not,  and  would  not, 
wait.  He  had  been  insulted,  and  he  thought  it  only  fair 
to  himself  to  pay  back  insult  with  insult.  Lord  Penzance 
had  spoken  lightly  of  him,  and  he  would  teach  Lord  Pen¬ 
zance  to  what  a  depth  of  contemptible  insignificance  he 
might  himself  be  reduced.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice 
appears  to  have  had  one  sole,  all-engrossing  thought,  and 
that  was,  how  many  unpleasant  things  about  Lord  Pen¬ 
zance  he  could  get  into  sixty-four  pages.  At  the  moderate 
computation  of  three  a  page,  he  may  be  reckoned  to  have 
accumulated  a  total  of  something  like  two  hundred.  He 
is  not  the  kind  of  bee  who  leaves  his  sting  in  the  wound. 
He  stings,  and  he  stings  again. 

But  if  we  forget  the  position  of  the  writer,  and  look 
upon  the  pamphlet  as  a  work  of  art,  there  is  much  to 
amuse  the  reader.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  writes  in  a 
style  which  has  gone  out  of  fashion  in  these  tamer  days. 
He  writes  as  Pope  wrote  in  the  Duncicld,  or  as  Junius 
wrote  in  his  famous  Letters.  In  fact,  as  it  has  been  justly 
remarked,  the  whole  tone  and  style  of  the  pamphlet  are  the 
tone  and  the  style  of  Junius.  Lord  Penzance  is  inveighed 
against  and  pitied  and  laughed  at  and  bespattered  and 
denounced,  until,  like  the  victims  of  Pope  and  Junius,  he 
becomes  an  imaginary  person ;  and  we  wonder  whether 
any  one  really  deserved  to  have  all  this  grand,  bitter, 
scathing  language  used  about  him.  The  Lord  Chief 
Justice  describes  Lord  Penzance’s  unhappy  little  flight  of 
folly  as  an  outpouring  of  the  wrath  which  he  has  evidently 
been  nursing  through  the  Long  Vacation,  and  as  due  to 
the  wound  inflicted  on  a  too  sensitive  vanity.  Lord  Pen¬ 
zance  is  entreated  to  let  his  inopportune  ebullition  of 
loyalty  subside  for  a  moment.  He  is  invited  to  employ 
a  little  of  the  ample  leisure  which  the  duties  of  his  present 
office  leave  at  his  disposal  to  preparing  a  measure  for 
placing  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  on  a  satisfactory 
footing.  He  is  let  into  the  secret  that  Sir  Alexander 
Cockburn  would  be  heartily  glad  to  have  nothing 
more  to  do  Avith  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  to  escape 
from  disputes  arising  out  of  scholastic  extrava¬ 
gances  or  sectarian  squabbles,  as  he  thinks  it  a 
pity  that  his  court,  which  has  quite  enough  to  do, 
should  be  withdrawn  from  the  administration  of  justice  as  a 
court  of  law  in  things  temporal  to  deal  with  the  subtleties 
of  theological  controversy  or  the  niceties  of  ceremonial 
observance.  When  an  argument  used  by  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  has  been  wrongly  stated  by  Lord  Penzance,  the 
offender  is  bidden  to  remember  that  he  has  shouted  be¬ 
fore  he  is  out  of  the  wood.  The  Chief  Justice  has  a  word 
to  say  yet,  and  when  he  has  reason  and  right  on  his  side 
he  is  not  so  easily  put  down.  Lord  Penzance  had  alleged 
that  the  Chief  Justice  knew  little  of  ecclesiastical  law, 
and  the  retort  is  offered  that  at  any  rate  the  Chief 
Justice,  being  asked  for  a  writ  of  prohibition,  could  not 
help  dealing  with  ecclesiastical  law  as  well  as  he  could ; 
while  Lord  Penzance,  though  knowing  nothing  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  law,  voluntarily  and  in  cold  blood  chose  to  become 
an  ecclesiastical  judge.  And  as  to  his  judgment  being 
overruled,  if  only  Lord  Penzance  could  have  learnt  of  his 
critic,  he  might  have  noticed  how  patient  and  modest 
the  Chief  Justice  is  under  such  a  trial.  It  appears  that, 
in  a  recent  case  turning  on  the  law  of  Sessions,  the 
judgment  of  the  Chief  Justice  was  overruled  by  three 
Law  Lords,  one  of  whom  was  Lord  Penzance,  who  had 
never  practised  in  a  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  in  their 
lives.  Did  the  Chief  Justice  complain  ?  Not  in 
the  least.  He  regarded  it  simply  as  the  fortune  of 
war,  believed  himself  to  have  been  in  the  right,  and 
held  his  tongue.  The  history  of  this  case  is  described  as 
a  digression  into  which  Lord  Penzance  has  led  the  Chief 
Justice,  so  that,  even  if  the  writer  wanders  away  from  hiB 
subject,  this  is  the  fault  of  Lord  Penzance,  as  indeed 
everything  is.  Lord  Penzance  has  got  hold  of  a  pre¬ 
cedent  with  which  his  antagonist  owns  he  was  not 
acquainted,  and  which  he  quotes  as  the  one  swallow  of 
Lord  Penzance’s  juridical  summer;  but  then  the  Chief 
Justice  has  got  hold  of  another  precedent  unknown  to 
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Lord  Penzance,  and  so  he  advises  Lord  Penzance  to  re- 


member  that  they  who  are  in  glass  houses  should  not  begin 
throwing  stones.  Nothing,  however,  excites  the  Chief 
Justice’s  derision  so  much  as  the  notion  that  ecclesiastical 
suits  are  instituted  for  the  good  of  the  offender’s  soul.  He 
would  like  to  ask  Lord  Penzance  how  far  concern  for  Mr. 
Mackonochie’s  soul  had  anything  to  do  with  the  sentence 
of  suspension  passed  on  him.  Neither  the  judge  nor  the 
offender  troubled  himself  about  these  flowery  phrases  of  the 
law.  If  a  purse  was  taken  from  the  pocket  of  Lord  Pen¬ 
zance  while  he  was  walking  down  to  the  Court 
meditating  on  some  great  judgment  he  was  going 
to  deliver,  the  thief  would  never  dream  that  he 
was  offending  against  the  dignity  of  the  Crown.  On 
one  occasion  indeed  the  writer  ends  a  paragraph  by  saying 
that  he  might  follow  Lord  Penzance’s  example  and  use 
strong  language,  but  he  will  abstain.  If  he  has  not 
got  enough  strong  language  into  the  rest  of  his  sixty-four 
pages,  he  must  be  very  hard  to  satisfy. 

Into  the  legal  part  of  the  pamphlet  wre  do  not 
enter  here.  The  arguments  used  by  the  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  are  exactly  the  arguments  which  will  have  to  be 
used  on  one  side  when  the  case  comes  before  the  Court 
of  Appeal.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  arguments 
are  drawn  from  a  wide  knowledge,  that  they  are 
stated  with  unusual  power  and  lucidity,  and  that  they 
give  the  impression  of  being  hard  to  meet.  This  is  no 
more  than  any  one  would  be  sure  to  find  in  any  legal 
arguments  used  by  the  Chief  Justice.  In  fact,  the 
Chief  Justice  has  supplied  the  counsel  for  Mr.  Mackono- 
ciiie  with  the  very  best  brief  that  could  have  been  de¬ 
livered  to  them.  Nor  is  there  any  occasion  to  follow 
further  the  personal  quarrel.  Lord  Penzance  has  had  the 
good  sense  to  write  a  letter  in  which  he  says  that  he  will 
not  even  read  the  harsh  things  that  he  hears  have  been 
written  against  him,  and  will  not  suffer  anything  to 
diminish  the  general  respect  and  admiration  which  he 
entertains  for  the  Chief  Justice.  The  public  will  be  glad 
taat  there  is  to  be  no  more  of  this  unseemly  wrangling 
between  two  judges  of  the  highest  rank.  The  escapade  of 
Lord  Penzance  and  this  Dunciad  of  the  Chief  Justice 
have,  it  must  bo  owned,  somewhat  impaired  the  dignity 
oi  the  Bench.  \Y  hat  is  termed  the  Americanization  of 
our  institutions  has  begun  in  a  quarter  which  we  should 
have  supposed  would  have  been  almost  the  last  to  exhibit 
it.  The  effusion  of  the  Chief  Justice  awakens  the  keener 
regiet  because  he  has  the  greater  position  to  endanger.  He 
is  better  known  to,  and  more  highly  thought  of  by,  the 
public.  He  has  won  a  great  name,  and  done  the  nation 
gieat  sen  ices,  and  it  is  mortifying  to  find  that  ho  too  can 
make  a  serious  mistake.  With  an  air  of  lordly  modesty 
he  justlj  says  of  himsell  in  his  pamphlet  that  an  ever-pre¬ 
sent  and  honest  love  of  justice,  assiduous  industry,  patience 
in  the  discharge  of  what  he  deems  to  be  his  duty, 
have  in  some  degree  made  up  for  his  deficiencies,  and 
have  enabled  him,  while  immeasurably  inferior  to  the 
great  men  who  have  gone  before  him,  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  office  in  a  manner  not  altogether  unsatis¬ 
factory  to,  or  undeserving  the  confidence  of,  the  profession 
and  the  public.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  when  ho  had 
written  this  sentence  the  legitimate  consciousness  of  his 
own  merits  and  the  memory  of  his  great  predecessors,  few 
of  whom  have  excelled  him,  did  not  prompt  him  to  throw 
his  pen  aside  and  burn  all  he  had  written ! 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 

\  MISCELLANEOUS  collection  of  correspondence  on 
•  r  ;i^a*rs  °f  South  Africa  contains  much  valuable 

information  mixed  up  with  local  details.  The  reports  of 
military  operations  are  probably  interesting  to  the  colonists 
and  to  the  proper  authorities  ;  but  skirmishes  and  marches 
m  almost  unknown  regions  cannot  be  studied  with  con¬ 
venience  or  profit  at  a  distance.  It  is  hoped  that  Lord 
Chelmsford  will  be  able,  with  the  reinforcements  which 
will  soon  reach  him,  to  suppress  the  native  insurrection 
and  to  deter  the  Zulu  King  from  his  threatened  invasion 
oi  the  Transvaal.  The  difficulties  and  anomalies  which 
inevitably  result  from  contact  with  barbarous  tribes  receive 
an  almost  comic  illustration  in  an  attempt  of  two  English 
awyers  to  obtain  a  kind  of  diplomatic  recognition  as 
agents  for  Cetevvato,  whom  they  whimsically  describe  as 
their  client.  Mr.  Colenso,  a  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Natal 
and  his  partner,  Mr.  Smith,  express  surprise  at  the  refusal 


0  [  lc  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Natal  and  the  administrator 
of  the  J  ransvaal  to  negotiate  with  British  subjects  who  pro¬ 
fess  to  have  received  a  retainer  from  a  native  King.  In  their 
private  capacity,  Cetewayo’s  solicitors  express  their  belief 
that,  notwithstanding  his  hostility  to  the  Transvaal  Dutch 
farmers,  he  has  no  desire  to  quarrel  with  the  English 
|  Government.  His  adherence  to  a  peaceful  policy  will 
probably  depend  on  the  result  of  the  contest  with  his 
feudal  dependent  Secocoeni.  Complications  may  possibly 
arise  from  the  continued  protests  against  annexation  which 
proceed  from  a  section  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Transvaal 
J  hey  find  a  pretext  for  dissatisfaction  in  the  renewal  of 
the  war ;  and  they  are  slow  to  acknowledge  the  enormous 
advantage  which  they  derive  from  the  aid  of  English 
troops  and  from  the  hesitation  of  the  Zulu  King  in 
committing  himself  to  a  struggle  with  the  Imperial 
Government.  The  Colonial  Office  has  much  experience  of 
sensitiveness  and  petulance  in  its  relations  with  distant  de¬ 
pendencies.  The  population  of  the  Transvaal  is  entitled  to 
patient  consideration  both  on  account  of  its  alien  character 
and  of  the  gentle  compulsion  by  which  its  territory  has 
been  but  recently  annexed.  Some  of  the  papers  now 
published  contain  remonstrances  against  the  annexation, 
and  complaints  of  the  conduct  of  the  administrator.  The 
measure  is  obviously  irrevocable,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  it  was,  in  the  circumstances,  expedient  and 
just. 

Those  who  wish  to  understand  the  process  by  which 
wild  tribes  are  gradually  brought  within  the  pale  of  civili¬ 
zation,  may  study  with  advantage  some  of  Sir  Bartle 
Fee  re’s  Memorandums,  and  the  documents  to  which  he 
refers.  One  of  his  most  elaborate  papers  refers  to  Kaffir¬ 
land,  which  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Orange  Free 
State,  oii^  tlie  west  by  the  Cape  Colony,  on  the 
east  by  Ratal,  and  on  the  South  by  the  Indian  Ocean. 
The  whole  region,  extending  about  three  hundred  miles 
from  north  to  south,  and  about  two  hundred  miles  from 
east  to  west,  is  divided  into  six  provinces  all  in  different 
manners  and  degrees  subject  to  the  English  Government, 
i  here  is  a  protected  State  under  Kaffir  chiefs,  and  British 
tciiitory  under  Kaffir  law ;  there  are  territories  annexed 
or  in  process  of  annexation  to  the  colony,  and  native  dis¬ 
tricts  under  colonial  law  imperfectly  administered.  Sir 
Bar  ill  There  naturally  remarks  on  the  chaotic  condition 
ol  a  country  which  nevertheless  includes  within  its  limits 
no  independent  State.  Kaffir  law  consists  in  the  arbitrary 
will  of  the  chief,  who  alone  of  the  tribe  possesses  any  full 
l  ight  of  property.  The  first  condition  of  improvement  is 
the  substitution  of  regular  procedure  for  caprice  ;  and  it 
is  indispensable  to  break  the  power  of  the  chiefs.  They 
may  probably  in  many  cases  be  willing  to  exchange  their 
undefined  privileges  for  definite  estates  or  allowances,  and 
they  may  retain  a  titular  rank  ;  but,  as  Sir  Bartle  Frere  savs, 

“  the  principles  of  administration  and  the  law  admin- 
“  istered  must  bo  everywhere  those  of  modern  civilization, 

“  not  Kaffirdom,  embodying  the  ruling  ideas  of  the 
“  English,  Dutch,  and  Roman  lawgivers,  not  of  the  Kaffir 
“  chief  and  his  counsellors.”  Sir  Bartle  Frere  believes 
that  every  native  can  understand  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  justice,  and  especially  the  advantages  of  public  and 
impartial  trial.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  establish  and 
to  secure  private  property ;  and  the  Chief  Commissioner 
says  that  “  nothing  has  impressed  me  more  strongly  with 
“  a  conviction  of  the  great  natural  capacity  of  the  Kaffir 
race  for  improvement  than  the  readiness  with  which, 

“  whenever  they  have  the  opportunity,  they  adopt  our 
“ideas  with  regard  to  rights  of  persons  and  property.” 
Hereafter  South  African  students  of  an  antiquarian  turn 
may  perhaps  look  back  with  unavailing  regret  to  the  golden 
age  of  Kaffir  communism. 

It  is  proposed  to  constitute  Kaffirland  a  province  of  the 
Cape  Colony  under  the  Governor  or  Chief  Commissioner, 
acting  by  the  advice  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Colony.  The 
Commissioner  of  Kaffirland  would  be  assisted  by  a 
Council,  consisting  of  magistrates  and  principal  residents, 
with  a  certain  number  of  representatives  of  traders  and 
landholders.  The  details  of  the  scheme  are  probably 
subject  to  alteration  ;  but  the  main  object  is  to  supersede 
the  authority  of  the  chiefs  by  the  substitution  of  magis¬ 
trates  administering  law  on  civilized  principles.  The 
Kaffirs  have  in  many  ways  shown  themselves  capable  of 
improvement.  Great  numbers  of  them  work  for  wages 
in  the  different  colonies ;  and  industrious  habits  are  not 
the  less  valuable  because  they  arc  sometimes  promoted  by 
a  desire  of  procuring  arms  which  may  afterwards  bo  used 
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in  warfare  with  the  whites.  Preference  of  future  advantage 
to  present  ease  is  one  of  the  first  conditions  of  emergence 
from  purely  savage  life.  When  property  is  made 
secure,  it  will  he  found  that  guns  are  not  the  only  valuable 
commodities  which  may  be  obtained  by  labour.  Even  the 
Zulus,  who  are  at  present  only  a  warlike  tribe,  will  gradu¬ 
ally  appreciate  the  benefits  of  private  ownership  ;  but  it 
may  perhaps  in  the  first  instance  be  neocssary  to  convince 
them  of  the  military  superiority  of  the  whites.  Nearly  all 
the  magistrates  and  official  persons  who  have  reported  on 
the  condition  of  their  respective  districts  agree  in  attach¬ 
ing  great  value  to  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries.  No 
one  in  those  countries  seems  to  be  impressed  with  the 
advantages  of  secular  or  undenominational  education.  The 
moral  lessons  which  are  inculcated  by  the  missionaries  are 
more  effective  than  even  the  instruction  which  they  give 
in  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing.  When  native  districts 
are  annexed  to  the  adjacent  colonies,  the  mission¬ 
aries  will  be  safe  from  molestation.  In  many 
cases  the  value  of  their  services  is  recognized  by  the 
native  chiefs.  Secocoeni  sent  the  missionaries  safely  out 
of  his  territory  before  he  began  the  war.  Cetewayo  pro¬ 
fesses  to  regret  the  departure  from  his  country  of  some 
missionaries  who  have  been  alarmed  by  the  prospect  of 
war.  No  class  of  men  confer  greater  benefits  on  the  com¬ 
munity  ;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  their  exertions 
are  wholly  disinterested. 

For  some  time  past  Sir  Bartle  Feere’s  efforts  for  the 
benefit  of  the  South  African  provinces  have  not  been 
hampered  by  factious  opposition  in  the  Cape  Colony ;  but 
the  members  of  the  late  Ministry  still  maintain  the  im¬ 
practicable  doctrines  which  rendered  their  dismissal  un¬ 
avoidable.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Moltexo  and  Mr.  Merriman, 
the  principal  members  of  the  late  Cabinet,  concealed  from  the 
Chief  Commissioner  the  dissent  of  their  own  Attorney- 
General  from  their  project  of  establishing  martial  law  for  the 
punishment  of  natives  taken  in  arms.  Sir  Baetle  Feere 
had,  as  might  have  been  expected,  refused  to  sanction  the 
execution  by  so-called  drumhead  court-martial  of  prisoners 
of  war.  It  appears  that  the  Attorney- General  had  raised 
a  similar  objection,  and  that  his  opinion  was  not  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  Chief  Commissioner.  The  principle  or 
absence  of  principle  of  martial  law  was  fully  understood 
and  simply  explained  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  when  he 
stated  that  it  merely  meant  the  will  of  the  commanding 
officer.  It  was  not  his  business  to  inquire  whether  the 
occasions  which  might  justify  the  exercise  of  martial  law 
could  be  subjected  to  any  general  definition.  The  whole 
subject  was  fully  considered  by  the  Queen’s  Bench 
in  the  case  of  Governor  Eyre.  It  is  now  quite  understood 
that  there  is  no  such  law  as  martial  law,  although  in  war¬ 
fare  it  may  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  an 
army  or  for  the  protection  of  civil  society  by  a  temporary 
suspension  of  law.  In  the  discharge  of  his  multifarious 
duties  Sir  Baetle  Freee  has  to  defend  himself  sometimes 
against  imputations  of  undue  tenderness,  and  on  other 
occasions  against  charges  of  inhumanity.  Complaints 
have  been  made  of  orders  sanctioned  by  the  Chief  Com¬ 
missioner  for  the  exclusion  of  the  women  and  children  of 
hostile  tribes  from  camps  and  stations.  It  appears  that 
the  women  are  employed  as  spies,  and  that  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  take  precautions  against  their  presence ;  but 
commanding  officers  often  give  them  provisions  which  they 
may  be  able  to  spare,  and  there  is  no  charge  of  cruelty 
or  violence. 


RELIGIOUS  PROCESSIONS  IN  FRANCE. 

THE  Bight  in  the  French  Senate  has  delivered  itself 
upon  the  religious  condition  of  Marseilles,  and  has 
certainly  succeeded  in  showing  that  the  municipality  of 
that  town  is  very  greatly  wanting  in  the  virtue  of 
tolerance.  The  question  at  issue  was  whether  the  Corpus 
Christi  processions  had  been  rightly  or  wrongly  forbidden, 
and  M.  de  Larcy,  who  opened  the  debate,  had  a  very  long 
list  of  precedents  to  adduce  in  favour  of  the  custom  which 
so  shocked  the  anti-religious  enthusiasm  of  the  Mayor. 
Since  1722  the  Corpus  Christi  processions  have  borne  at 
Marseilles  a  peculiar  local  character,  and,  in  virtue  perhaps 
of  this,  they  were  not  interrupted  in  the  first  years  of  the 
Revolution,  and  were  demanded  by  the  populace  of  the 
Constitutional  Bishop  in  1793.  They  were  renewed  in 
1804,  interrupted  for  four  years  after  the  Revolution  of 
1830,  and  then  again  permitted  until  the  present  year.  In 


1872  the  Mayor  forbade  them  ;  but  the  Prefect  referred 
the  question  to  the  Government,  and  annulled  the  Mayor’s 
order  on  the  ground  that  long  usage  to  the  contrary  had 
exempted  Marseilles  from  the  operation  of  the  law  for¬ 
bidding  street  processions  in  places  where  different  re¬ 
ligions  are  publicly  professed  by  the  inhabitants.  This 
year  the  Mayor  again  forbade  the  processions,  and  this 
year  there  was  no  Prefect  to  interfere  with  him.  The 
Bishop  did  his  best  to  get  the  decree  revoke^  or  cancelled, 
but,  failing  in  both  objects,  he  advised  the  Catholic 
population  to  obey  it.  This,  however,  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  a  series  of  riots  extending  over  three  days,  and 
alleged  to  be  provoked  by  the  insolence  of  the  Catholics 
in  even  wishing  to  perform  the  ceremonies  of  their  reli¬ 
gion  in  public.  On  the  27  th  of  October  last,  the  cure 
of  the  paiish  in  which  the  Catholic  cemetery  is  situated 
gave  notice  that  the  usual  procession  on  All  Souls’  Day 
would  not  take  place.  He  himself  would  go  to  the  ceme¬ 
tery*  privately  and  say  the  accustomed  service  for  any  one 
who  liked  to  come.  Early  in  the  morning  of  All  Souls’ 
Day  he  was  forbidden  to  go  to  the  cemetery  at  all, 
and,  finding  that  if  he  attempted  to  go  he  would  be  forcibly 
prevented,  he  went  into  the  church  and  read  out  the 
prohibition.  Thus  the  Catholics  of  Marseilles,  according  to 
M.  de  Larcy,  are  no  longer  allowed  to  do  what  except 
for  about  fourteen  years  they  have  done  for  a  century  and 
a  half,  and  what  is  allowed  in  every  other  Catholic  ceme¬ 
tery  in  France. 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior  made  the  best  he  could  of 
the  action  of  the  Marseilles  Municipality.  In  1877,  ho 
said,  the  Corpus  Christi  procession  had  carried  banners 
embroidered  with  the  jieur-de-lys,  and  this  Royalist 
manifestation  had  given  great  and  just  offence.  Further 
than  this,  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  must  be  consulted, 
and  in  the  last  municipal  election  the  Republican  candidates 
were  instructed  by  the  electors  to  oppose  religious  proces¬ 
sions.  After  all,  M.  de  Marc  ere  went  on  to  say,  the 
Mayor’s  decree  was  justified  by  the  law  of  the  year  X.,  and 
by  the  provision  in  the  Concordat  which  says  that  Catholic 
worship  in  France  must  be  exercised  subject  to  the  neces¬ 
sary  precautions  taken  by  authority  for  the  maintenance  of 
order.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  was  apparently  not 
very  strongly  convinced  of  the  force  of  his  own  argument, 
for  at  the  close  of  his  speech  he  indulged  in  some  remarks 
upon  the  Revolution  and  the  counter-Revolution  which 
had  no  very  obvious  connexion  with  the  question  before 
the  Senate.  Nor  was  he  quite  straightforward  in  his 
appeal  to  the  law.  There  seems  to  be  no  question  that  the 
Mayor  of  Marseilles  acted  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  the 
year  X.,  but  the  revolutionary  epoch  does  not  bear  a  very 
good  repute  in  France  to-day,  and  M.  de  Marcere 
referred  everything  to  the  Concordat.  Bub  the  Con¬ 
cordat,  as  M.  de  Baragnon  showed,  does  not  help 
M.  DE  Marceee  in  this  point.  There  is,  it  is  true, 
an  article  which,  after  decreeing  the  free  exercise 
of  the  “  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Roman  religion  ”  in 
France,  goes  on  to  say  that  this  free  exercise  must  conform 
to  those  police  regulations  which  the  Government  shall 
judge  necessary  for  the  public  tranquillity.  But  the 
Government  and  the  Municipalities  are  distinct  and 
separate  authorities,  and  the  circumstance  that  the  right 
of  enforcing  certain  precautions  is  entrusted  to  the 
one  is  pretty  good  evidence  that  it  was  not  in¬ 
tended  to  entrust  it  to  the  other.  M.  de  Marcere 
would  have  been  wiser  if  he  had  contented  himself  with 
quotingthelaw  of  theyear  X.,andsayingthat,howevermuch 
he  wished  that  it  were  allowed  to  be  as  much  forgotten  as 
till  lately  every  one  supposed  it  was,  he  could  not  reprove 
a  Mayor  for  obeying  it.  That  is  just  the  point  on  which 
the  ability  to  fall  back  upon  an  obsolete  law  stands  a  man 
who  wishes  to  make  himself  unpleasant  to  his  neighbours 
in  such  good  stead.  The  legality  of  religious  processions 
holds  somewhat  the  same  place  in  France  that  the  opening 
of  Brighton  Aquarium  on  Sundays  does  with  us.  Ne 
reasonable  person  in  this  country  wished  the  Directors  of 
the  Aquarium  to  be  fined,  and  no  reasonable  person  in 
France  wishes  religious  processions  on  certain  not  too 
frequently  recurring  days  to  be  forbidden.  But  in  the 
former  case  there  was  no  means  of  evading  the  law  until 
the  Government  thought  fit  to  bring  in  a  Bill  which  should 
get  over  the  difficulty ;  and  in  the  latter  case  there  is  really 
nothing  for  it  unless  religious  processions  are  to  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  caprice  of  every  Town  Council  which 
sets  itself  against  “  clericalism  ”  but  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
to  modify  the  law  of  the  year  X.  Considered  in  itself, 
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and  without  regard  to  consequences,  this  is  the  right  course 
for  the  Government  to  take.  It  would  not  he  cxpediexxt 
to  repeal  the  law  altogether,  because  cases  might  con¬ 
ceivably  ai'ise  in  which  persistence  in  a  religious  procession 
might  give  rise  to  very  sei'ious  consequences.  But  the 
Government,  not  any  particular  municipality,  is  the  proper 
authority  to  judge  of  this.  All  that  would  be  required,  in 
fact,  would  be  to  leave  the  right  of  walking  in  procession 
in  the  streets  to  rank  with  other  incidents  in  the  free  exer¬ 
cise  of  their  religion  secured  to  Catholics  by  the  Concordat, 
while  investing  the  Government  with  the  powers  of  police 
regulation  in  the  interest  of  public  order. 

It  is  difficult  for  Englishmen  to  realize  the  indignation 
which  a  French  Catholic  feels  at  the  arbitrary  prohibition 
of  religious  processions  in  the  streets.  They  are  a  natural 
and  customary  element  of  French  life,  and  so  long  as  no 
one  is  obliged  to  pay  any  attention  to  them,  the  desire  to 
iorbid  them  argues  the  true  spirit  of  the  dog  in  the  manger. 
TV  ith  us  such  a  pi’oeession  would  be  regarded  as  the  revival 
of  a  custom  which  has  fallen  into  disuse  for  more  than  three 
centuries,  and  whei’e  this  is  the  case  those  who  objected  to 
the  revival  would  have  a  right  to  complain.  But  in 
I*  ranee  it  is  those  who  want  to  abolish  the  custom  that 
are  the  innovators,  and  they  have  no  presentable  reason  to 
allege  for  abolishing  it,  unless  the  fact  that  they  and  their 
friends  choose  to  make  a  riot  when  they  see  a  procession 
can  be  called  so.  Probably  the  real  reason  of  the  dislike 
to  l-eligious  processions  which  is  so  strong  in  the  Radical 
party  in  France  is  the  impossibility,  as  Mr.  Hamilton  has 
pointed  out,  of  organizing  any  rival  show  which  shall  be 
equally  attractive.  So  far  as  pomps  go,  the  Chui’ch  in 
modern  times  has  very  much  the  better  of  the  world.  A 
civil  cei’emony  of  any  kind  rarely  moves  men  to  anything 
but  laughter;  a  religions  ceremony  is  still  in  every  Roman 
Catholic  countiy  a  decorous  and  business-like  spectacle. 
There  is  nothing  ridiculous  in  seeing  the  clei’gy  g-oiim 
in  procession.  Their  dresses,  their  banners,  the  whole 
apparatus  of  the  cei’emony,  ai’e  congruous  and  customary. 
Everything  went  on  just  the  same  six  centuries  ago,  and 
thci’c  has  been  no  break  in  the  tradition  which  has  handed 
down  every  detail  to  the  present  da}-.  If  the  Marseilles 
Radicals  tried  to  get  up  a  procession  for  themselves,  it 
would  either  be  a  wearisome  succession  of  black  coats  or  a 
mere  absurdity  like  the  scarfs  and  jewels  of  a  “Forester  ” 
day  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  In  a  countiy  where  the  people 
have  not  quite  forgotten  the  pleasure  which  gorgeous 
ceremonial  used  to  convey  to  the  nations  of  Europe  this 
sense  of  inevitable  infcrioi'ity  is  too  annoying  to  be  borne. 
The  Radicals  cannot  get  up  processions  of  their  own,  but 
they  can  at  all  events  prevent  the  Catholics  from  getting  up 
theirs.  This  is  the  notion  of  religious  liberty  which  seems 
wow  to  be  popular  in  France. 


LONDON  PAVEMENTS. 

CONSIDERING  how  large  a  part  of  most  Londoners’ 
time  is  spent  in  the  sti-eets,  how  many  men  must  walk 
a  great  deal,  how  many  ought  to  walk  a  great  deal,  and 
how  many  more  would  walk  more  than  they  do  if  the 
piocess  were  made  somewhat  pleasanter,  thci’e  is  an  extra- 
ordinaiy  indifference  to  the  physical  conditions  under 
which  the  exercise  is  taken.  We  are  at  some  pains  to 
keep  the  streets,  if  not  clean,  at  least  cleaner  than  they 
would  be  if  they  were  let  alone.  A  fall  of  snow  paralyses 
the  authoi’ities  for  the  moment,  but  this  is  almost  inevit¬ 
able  when  the  demand  on  their  resources  is  sudden  and 
universal ;  and  at  ordinary  times,  though  the  dust-cart  is 
seldom  quite  abi’east  of  the  necessity,  it  is  always  some¬ 
where  in  the  rear.  Even  at  this  time  of  year  the  authori¬ 
ties  l’Lse  to  the  occasion  when  the  occasion  is  three  days 
old.  If  the  snow  only  remains  long  enough  without  melt¬ 
ing  it  is  sure  to  be  carried  away  in  the  end.  Thei’e  is  a 
bad  quarter  of  an  hour,  to  be  sure,  when  it  has  neither 
melted  nor  been  carried  away,  and  it  is  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  which  has  an  extraordinary  power  of  multiplying 
itself.  But  in  the  end  even  the  snow  finds  its  level,  and 
goes  to  its  appointed  place,  and  the  streets  resume  their 
customary  appearance.  It  is  not  so  with  the  pavements. 
It  is  only  in  very  exceptional  weather  indeed,  when  the 
rain  has  first  washed  the  stones,  and  the  sun  has  dried 
them,  and  the  wind  has  swept  away  the  resulting  dust, 
that  they  are  commonly  decent  for  foot  passengers. 
Ordinarily  they  have  three  principal  phases  through  which 
they  pass  with  tolerable  regularity  in  the  different  seasons 


ot  the  year.  In  the  spring  and  summer  they  are  usually 
the  receptacles  of  all  the  dust  which  can  be  spared  from 
the  sti'eets.  In  the  autumn  the  dust  gets  kneaded  up 
into  a  thick  paste,  which  affords  a  foretaste  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  there  will  be  in  keeping  a  firm  footing  a  little  later 
in  the  year.  In  the  winter,  snow,  thaw,  and  frost  divide 
the  mastery  between  them ;  but,  no  matter  which  is  in 
the  ascendent,  the,  state  of  the  pavement  is  equally  un¬ 
pleasant.  The  usual  oi'der  of  succession  is  a  fall  of  snow, 
v  hich  thaws  about  noon,  and  by  nightfall  has  become  a 
veritable  skating-rink.  To  these  natural  changes  is  added 
an  artificial  succession,  according  to  the  material  which 
each  householder  prefei’s  as  an  antidote  to  slipping.  In 
the  length  of  a  single  street,  and  that  a  short  one,  there 
arc  as  many  varieties  of  surface  on  the  pavement  as  there 
ai’e  in  the  roadway.  The  pleasing  excitement  supplied  in 
the  latter  case  by  the  change  from  granite  to  asphalte, 
irom  asphalte  to  wood,  and  from  wood  to  macadam  is  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  former  by  the  alternate  experience  of  soot, 
salt,  ashes,  and  sawdust. 

The  provoking  feature  of  this  state  of  things  is  that  the 
easier  task  is  neglected  while  the  more  difficult  one  is 
undertaken.  To  keep  the  roadways  of  a  city  like  London 
even  in  that  state  of  intermittent  and  comparative  cleanli¬ 
ness  which  is  achieved  by  the  municipal  authorities  in¬ 
volves  no  slight  outlay  of  labour  and  money.  The  pro¬ 
cessions  of  carts,  the  teams  of  horses,  the  regiments  of  men 
which  ax’e  perpetually  to  be  met  in  the  sti’eets  do  the  work 
imperfectly  no  doubt ;  but  the  impei’fection  is  in  great  part 
due  to  the  magnitude  of  the  work  which  has  to  be  done. 

I  he  process  of  keeping  the  pavements  clean,  looked  at  by 
the  side  of  this,  amounts  to  very  little.  In  dealing  with 
the  roadways,  the  questions  of  carting  the  dirt  away  and  of 
disposing  of  it  when  carted  away  have  to  be  considered. 
In  dealing  with  the  pavements,  neither  of  these  difficulties 
present  themselves.  The  addition  of  the  dirt  of  the  pave¬ 
ment  to  the  dirt  of  the  street  is  too  small  to  be  noticed. 

I  he  business  of  cleansing  the  roadway  will  not  be 
appreciably  more  troublesome  after  the  addition  than  it 
was  before.  All  that  is  needed,  thei’efore,  to  keep  the 
pavements  decently  clean  is  that  they  should  be  swept  each 
morning  when  they  are  dusty  and  scrqped  when  they  are 
covered  with  mud  or  snow.  If  this  were  done  regulax’ly, 
there  would  be  times,  of  course,  when  some  sudden  burst 
of  rain  or  snow  would  turn  a  clean  pavement  into  a  dirfc^'1 
one,  until  such  time  as  the  scavengei’s  again  came  round. 
But  these  would  be  only  exceptional  misfortunes.  The 
weeks  of  filth  of  cvei’y  kind  which  ai’e  now  encountered 
whenever  there  is  a  long  spell  of  bad  weather  would  be 
unknown.  Each  day  at  least  the  accumulations  of  the 
past  twenty-four  hours  would  be  swept  into  the  l’oadway, 
while  the  pavement  itself  would  be  left  fairly  clean. 

Why  is  it  that  this  comparatively  trifling  service  should 
not  be  done  for  the  Londoner,  while  the  larger  service  is 
done  for  him  ?  The  answer  is  that  the  law  thi’ows  the 
burden  of  cleansing  the  roadways  upon  the  municipal 
authorities,  and  the  bui’den  of  cleansing  the  pavements 
upon  the  householdei’s.  This  division  of  labour  is  a 
survival  from  a  time  when  personal  services  of  all  kinds 
were  moi’e  common  than  they  are  now,  and  when  it  * 
seemed  cheaper  and  easier  to  make  each  one  of  a  hundred 
people  do  a  hundredth  part  of  a  given  woik  for  nothing, 
than  to  pay  one  person  to  do  the  whole  work  for  the 
hundred.  The  convenience  of  municipal  rating  is 
a  compai’atively  modern  discovery,  and  before  rates 
were  regarded  as  the  universal  resource  that  they  are 
now,  it  was  natural  to  make  each  inhabitant  of  the 
town  do  what  he  could  in  the  way  of  personal  labour 
for  the  community.  This  whole  theory  of  municipal 
action  is  now  exploded.  It  has  been  discovered  that  one 
principal ‘advantage  of  living  in  a  town  instead  of  in  the 
country  is  to  be  found  in  the  possibility  of  having  many 
things  better  and  more  cheaply  done  for  you  than  you 
could  possibly  do  them  for  yourself.  Nobody  now  dreams 
of  keeping  a  private  watchman,  or  of  cai’rying  a  lantern, 
or  of  mending  the  road  in  front  of  his  house.  Yet  there 
is  not  one  of  these  piecesses  which  would  not  be  de¬ 
fensible  on  precisely  the  same  gi’ounds  as  the  practice 
of  leaving  the  pavements  to  be  swept  by  the  occupiers  of 
the  houses  which  abut  on  them.  The  reason  why  these 
modes  of  getting  cei’tain  public  services  done  has  become 
obsolete  is  that  they  combine  the  minimum  of  public  con¬ 
venience  with  the  maximum  of  private  inconvenience.  This 
may  be  said  with  quite  as  much  truth  of  the  present  mode  of 
cleaning  the  pavements.  What  one  man  might  do  well  in  an 
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hour  or  two  is  done  less  perfectly  and  in  a  longer  time  by 
many.  After  a  fall  of  snow  tbe  fear  of  the  police  moves  two 
householders  out  of  three  to  employ  the  proprietor  of  a 
wandering  broom  to  sweep  the  space  in  front  of  their  hall- 
doors.  For  this  service  he  gets  as  much  from  each  of  his  em¬ 
ployers  as  under  a  better  arrangement  would  fairly  pay  him 
for  the  whole  job.  When  this  is  done  one  house  in  every 
three  remains  skirted  by  half-melted  snow.  Either  it  is 
empty,  in  which  case,  though  the  owner  is  bound  to  keep  the 
pavement  clean,  he  never  troubles  himself  about  his  liability; 
or  it  is  occupied,  but  the  tenant  has  been  unable  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  sweepers,  and  chooses  to  risk  the  terrors  of 
the  law  rather  than  submit  to  what  he  chooses  to  consider 
an  extortion.  This  is  what  happens  on  those  few  days  in 
each  year  when  the  occupiers  of  houses  do  bethink  them¬ 
selves  of  their  obligations  in  the  matter  of  the  pavement. 
On  every  other  day,  though  the  rains  of  November  may 
have  coated  the  stones  with  mud,  or  the  winds  of  March 
may  have  deposited  a  peck  of  priceless  dust  on  every  square 
yard  of  stone,  the  householder  is  content  to  do  nothing. 
He  consoles  himself  for  the  possible  annoyances  of  one 
month  in  the  twelve  by  the  unchallenged  idleness  of  the 
other  eleven.  The  result  of  this  ingenious  system  is 
that,  except  on  some  windless  days  of  summer,  London 
pavements  are  never  clean,  and  walking  in  London  is  never 
so  agreeable  as  it  might  be.  All  that  is  wanted  to  put 
things  right  is  that  the  same  authority  which  undertakes 
the  cleansing  of  the  roadways  should  charge  itself  at  the 
same  time  with  the  cleansing  of  the  pavements.  All  that 
would  have  to  be  done  would  be  to  remove  the  dirt  into 
the  roadway,  where  it  would  be  at  once  lost  in  the  heaps 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  rubbish-cart.  The  cost  of  this 
additional  labour  would  not  be  great ;  indeed  a  rate  suffi¬ 
cient  to  defray  it  might  not  impose  a  greater  burden  on 
each  householder  than  he  voluntarily  imposes  on  himself 
every  winter.  For  this  rate  each  householder  would  get, 
not  merely  a  clean  space  measuring  twenty  feet  by  six,  but 
a  clean  space  which  should  include  the  whole  area  of 
London  pavement.  Cannot  there  be  found  a  single  vestry 
public-spirited  enough  to  try  the  experiment  ? 


HISTORY  OF  CHRISTMAS. 

C CHRISTMAS  ha'^,  at  least  in  this  country,  a  double  .significance  ; 

J  it  is  both  a  secular  and  a  religious  festival.  It  is  indeed 
rather  curious  that,  even  in  its  ecclesiastical  character,  it  should 
?Sfcdxold  a  more  prominent  place  in  England  than  anywhere  else.  Not 
only  in  Presbyterian  Scotland,  which  is  intelligible  enough,  but  in 
Catholic  France,  it  is  virtually  superseded  or  overshadowed  by  the 
great  secular  anniversary  of  the  New  Year  in  the  following  week. 
^  We  do  not  mean  of  course  that  it  is  not  solemnly  observed  in 
church  in  all  Roman  Catholic  countries,  where  it  still  retains  the 
singular  and  appropriate  distinction — which  Cardinal  Manning  has 
judged  it  expedient  to  suppress  among  his  co-religionists  in 
England — of  the  Midnight  Mass,  on  which  we  shall  have  a  word 
to  say  presently.  But  still,  although  it  holds  confessedly  the 
third  place  in  the  Christian  calendar,  yielding  only  to  Easter  and 
Pentecost,  it  is  certainly  not  made  so  much  of  among  any  other 
people  as  with  ourselves.  An  ingenious  reason  has  been  suggested 
for  the  precedence  which  its  domestic  observance  has  esta¬ 
blished  over  Easter  in  the  fact  that  roast  beef  is  more  easily 
and  widely  procurable  than  the  lamb  of  the  Paschal  feast. 
Another  incident  of  its  domestic  observance  which  appears  to 
be  peculiarly  Teutonic — as  Santa  “  Klaus  ”  and  the  Christmas- 
trees  of  Germany  may  remind  us — was  probably  borrowed  from 
the  old  Pagan  festivals  which  Christmas  superseded  in  the 
early  Church.  The  Saturnalia  among  the  Romans,  represent¬ 
ing  the  golden  age  and  abolishing  for  a  while  the  distinction 
of  ranks,  had  been  associated  with  the  custom  of  making  pre¬ 
sents  ( strence ),  and  as  early  as  the  second  century  Tertullian 
reproached  Christians  for  following  this  ancient  practice.  And 
the  Saturnalia  closed  with  the  festival  of  infants — the  Sigillaria 
— when  children  were  presented  with  little  images  (oscillis  Jicti- 
libus),  as  Macrobius  tells  us,  coinciding  more  or  less  closely  with 
the  Feast  of  the  Holy  Innocents.  Then  again  the  Roman  festival 
of  the  shortest  day  of  the  winter  solstice  ( dies  imricti  Solis),  de¬ 
signed  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  the  new  sun,  was  of  course 
directly  suggestive  of  the  Christian  celebration  of  the  birthday 
of  the  True  Sun  of  Righteousness.  And  hence  Faustus,  the 
Manichean,  charged  the  Catholics  of  his  own  day  with  observing 
the  Pagan  solstitia.  But  it  does  not  at  all  follow,  as  Neander 
points  out,  that  the  date  of  the  Christmas  festival  was  actually 
suggested  by  these  older  observances.  On  the  contrary  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  it  arose  out  of  a  very  ancient  tradition,  for 
which  Benedict  XIV.  cites  various  early  authorities,  that  the 
Nativity  really  took  place  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

It  is  clear  from  Church  history  that  St.  Paul’s  warning  against 
the  Jewish  observance  of  “  days  and  months,  and  times  and 
years  ”  was  never  understood  to  preclude  or  discourage  the  setting 
apart  of  special  seasons  for  religious  worship  and  commemoration. 


There  is  evidence  indeed  in  the  New  Testament  of  Sunday  being 
kept  as  the  weekly  feast  of  the  Resurrection,  and  the  appropriation 
of  Wednesday  and  Friday — named  stationes  by  a  military 
metaphor — to  commemorate  the  Betrayal  and  Death  of  Christ 
followed  very  soon  after.  The  yearly  anniversary  of  the  Resur¬ 
rection  had  already  become  an  established  and  highly  prized 
institution  in  the  second  century,  as  we  know  from  the 
long  and  angry  disputes  as  to  the  proper  method  of  fixing 
the  day.  Christmas  was  added  rather  later,  but  certainly  not 
later  than  the  fourth  century,  and  was  closely  connected  with  the 
proximate  feast  of  the  Epiphany,  instituted  mainly  to  commemorate 
the  Baptism  of  Christ.  But  whereas  the  Epiphany  originated  in 
the  East,  Christmas  first  came  to  be  observed  in  the  Western 
Church,  and  in  some  places,  as  at  Antioch,  its  introduction  into  the 
East  met  with  considerable  opposition.  The  Donatists  on  the 
other  hand  “  refused  to  communicate  with  the  Eastern  Church 
where  that  star  appeared,”  as  St.  Augustine  tells  us,  because  of  its 
keeping  the  Epiphany,  which  they  condemned  as  an  innovation. 
The  Gnostics  seem,  from  what  Clement  of  Alexandria  says,  to 
have  been  particularly  zealous  in  observing  the  Epiphany,  to  which 
they  gave  an  interpretation  of  their  own,  but  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
the  observance  was  their  own  invention.  The  Catholic  Church 
would  certainly  not  have  chosen  to  borrow  it  of  them.  It  is  not 
impossible  however,  as  Neander  suggests,  that  tbe  Epiphany, 
representing  the  unction  of  the  Messiah  by  the  Holy  Spirit  for  his 
earthly  work,  may  have  originated  with  the  Jewish  Christians, 
while  Christmas,  which  presents  him  “  as  the  God-man,  the 
Word  made  flesh,  whose  humanity  was  from  the  first  filled  with 
the  Divine  Essence,”  undoubtedly  had  a  Western  origin. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  these  two  great  festivals  of  the  Birth  and 
Baptism  of  Christ,  though  existing  in  germ  from  very  early  times, 
first  came  into  general  use  in  the  fourth  century,  when  indeed  the 
public  worship  and  ritual  of  the  Church  were  for  the  first  time 
able  to  develop  themselves  freely,  as  the  pressure  of  persecution 
was  withdrawn.  St.  Chrysostom  speaks,  in  a  sermon  preached  at 
Antioch,  of  the  Epiphany  as  one  of  the  ancient  and  principal  feasts 
of  the  Asiatic  Church,  and  the  only  one  having  reference  to  the 
appearance  of  the  Lord  among  men.  By  360  it  had  penetrated 
into  some  regions  of  the  AVest  at  all  events,  for  Marcellinus  records 
how  the  Emperor  Julian  kept  it  that  year  at  Vienna.  But  in  pass¬ 
ing  westwards  it  acquired  a  new  meaning,  and,  without  dropping 
the  reference  to  the  Baptism  oT  Christ,  the  Latin  service  for  the 
festival  dwells  mainly  on  his  manifestation  to  the  Gentiles  sym¬ 
bolized  by  the  visit  of  the  Magi  to  Bethlehem.  And  thus  in  its 
Western  form  it  was  closely  associated  in  idea,  as  well  as 
in  the  time  of  its  celebration,  with  the  greater  festival 
of  the  Nativity.  It  was  also  taken  to  commemorate  the 
“  beginning  of  miracles”  in  the  Public  Ministry  by  the  conversion 
of  water  into  wine  at  Cana  of  Galilee,  whereby  Christ  “  mani¬ 
fested  forth  his  glory  ”  to  the  Gentiles.  Nor  is  it  unlikely  that 
the  importance  attached  in  the  Latin  Church  to  the  festival  of 
Christmas  may  have  been  connected  with  the  prominent  place 
assigned  in  Latin  theology  to  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  from 
which  all  men  born  into  the  world  required  to  be  cleansed ;  which 
also  accounts  for  the  practice  of  infant  baptism  first  coming  into 
general  use  in  the  AVest,  whence  it  spread  to  the  Eastern  Cburch. 
Certain  it  is  that  in  the  time  of  Pope  Liberius  the  Christmas  festival 
had  become  an  established  usage  throughout  AVestern  Christen¬ 
dom.  Some  thirty  years  later  St.  Chrysostom  preaching  again  at 
Antioch,  on  Christmas  day,  speaks  of  the  feast  having  been 
recently  introduced  there,  but  dwells  on  its  rapid  and  general 
reception,  calling  it  “  the  mother  (/x7jrpo7roXtv)  of  all  the  festivals, 
since  from  it  Epiphany,  Easter,  Ascension,  and  Pentecost  derived 
their  origin  and  meaning.”  In  some  Eastern  Churches,  as  at 
Jerusalem  and  Alexandria,  the  commemoration  of  the  Nativity 
was  for  a  time  united  in  a  common  festival  with  the  celebration 
of  the  Epiphany  or  “  Theophany  ”  of  Christ,  which  could  of  course 
be  explained  as  another  name  for  the  Incarnation.  And  the 
simultaneous  observance  of  the  two  festivals  was  further  justified, 
according  to  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  by  a  strange  inference  from 
Luke  iii.  23  that  the  Baptism  of  Christ  took  place  on  the  day  of 
his  Birth. 

One  of  the  most  ancient  and  characteristic  distinctions  of  the 
festival  in  the  West  was  the  treble  celebration  of  mass,  the  first 
taking  place  at  midnight  in  memory  of  the  time  of  the  Nativity, 
which  is  found  in  the  Sacramentary  of  Gelasius  in  the  fifth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  Pope  used  to  celebrate  the  first  mass  in  the  Liberian 
basilica,  the  second,  at  daybreak,  in  the  church  of  St.  Anastasia, 
the  third  in  the  Vatican.  Gregory  the  Great  speaks  of  these  three 
masses,  of  which  various  explanations  are  given  by  liturgical 
writers  ;  but  that  of  Aquinas  is  most  commonly  adopted,  that  by 
the  first  at  midnight  is  signified  the  Everlasting  Generation  of 
Christ  from  the  Father,  concealed  from  human  gaze;  by  the 
second  at  daybreak,  his  temporal  birth  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  and 
by  the  third  his  spiritual  nativity  by  grace  in  the  hearts  of  his 
disciples.  There  was  formerly  a  midnight  mass  at  Easter  also,  traces 
of  which  still  survive  in  the  forms  of  the  Latin  ritual,  and 
perhaps  at  some  other  festivals,  but  the  Christmas  celebration, 
which  has  of  late  years  been  popularized  in  many  Anglican 
churches,  has  alone  held  its  place.  The  custom  of  carol-singing 
on  Christmas  night  is  another  very  old-established  and  popular 
speciality  of  the  festival,  and  the  wording  of  many  of  our  English 
carols  goes  far  back  into  the  middle  ages.  It  is  curious,  as  Milman 
observes,  how  many  of  the  quaint  traditions— sometimes  very 
touching,  sometimes  more  strange  than  reverential — enshrined  in 
the  Apocryphal  Gospels  have  thus  been  preserved  and  handed 
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down  to  our  own  day.  In  this  transmission  the  mediaeval  miracle 
plays  no  doubt  played  an  important  part,  and  with  the  Christmas 
miracle  plays  were  associated  the  more  questionable  and  boisterous 
burlesques  of  the  Boy  Bishop,  the  Abbot  of  Misrule  and  the  like, 
Which  must  have  ministered  to  merriment  rather  than  to  edification. 
,  leruarked  some  years  ago  in  the  Christmas  sermon  of  a 
brilliant  but  somewhat  discursive  dignitary  at  Westminster  Abbey 
on  the  coronation  ot  M  illiam  the  Conqueror,  which  took  place  there 
on  that  festival,  that  “  he  seemed  unaware  of  the  day  havin'*  been 
rendered  memorable  by  any  earlier  event.”  lie  might  however 
have  recalled  one  historical  event  of  an  equally  secular,  but  still 
more  momentous  and  pregnant  significance,  which  had  marked  the 
recurrence  ol  the  same  festival  more  than  two  centuries  before  the 
rs orrnan  Conquest..  On  the  Christmas  day  of  800,  during  High 
Mass  at  St.  Peters,  Leo  III.  placed  the  Crown  on  the  head  of 
Ghailemagne,  and  thus  consecrated  the  revival  or  inception,  as  we 
may  choose  to  view  it,  of  the  Holy  Homan  Empire.  There  is  a 
sense  therefore  in  which  Christmas,  while  it  has  become  from  im¬ 
memorial  usage  our  great  domestic  festival,  may  be  also  regarded 
as  the  birthday  both  of  Church  and  State. 


CHARACTER-DRAWING. 


rj’lHE  power  of  drawing  a  character  is  a  distinct  faculty,  and  a  rare 
y-  one.  .Most  people  acquire  an  impression  of  those  with  whom 
the}  come  in  close  contact  in  a  way  which  refuses  to  convey  itself  to 
others  in  language.  They  have  an  instinct  which  gives  serviceable 
hints,  but  they  are  speechless  if  they  attempt  to  convey  these  hints  to 
other  minds.  Everybody  indeed  can  give  a  ready  answer  as  to  the 
more  prominent  characteristics  ol  a  mere  acquaintance.  Society  has 
its  formulas  which  can  be  adapted  and  applied.  A  conventional 
phrase  describes  us  perhaps  fairly  enough  to  the  cool  and  easily 
satisfied  curiosity  ot  a  chance  inquirer.  It  is  when  the  hearer 
wants  to  have,  and  the  observer  would  fain  give,  a  true,  fair 
comprehensive  estimate  and  picture  of  a  character  that  the  diffi¬ 
culty  ol  the  task  reveals  itselt.  The  more  vve  know  of  a  man,  the 
bartlfer  it  is  to  paint  him  so  as  to  convey  to  others  our  own  impres¬ 
sions.  It  we  are  not  practised  in  character-drawing  as  an  art,  the 
task  when  first  proposed  startles  by  Jie  unexpected  hindrances  we 
encounter  to  any  setting  out  and  arrangement  of  our  ideas,  how 
ever  intimate  the  experience  on  which  they  are  founded.’  We 
flounder,  we  put  the  wrong  thing  foremost,  we  feel  that  we  are 
misrepresenting,  ourselves  and  our  subject.  How  hard  we  find  it 
to  disentangle  in  our  own  minds  the  qualities  that  happen  to 
charm  or  to  offend,  us  individually  from  those  which  make  the 
abstract  noble  or  ignoble  character ;  to  disengage  our  thoughts 
from  the  merely  personal  relation  in  which  we  stand  to  "our 
subject  dependent  on  a  thousand  trifling  accidents — that  is 
if  we  attempt  to  do  without  the  current  coin  of  the  world’s 
phrases,  which,  however  useful,  sound  hackneyed  and  lowerin'* 
when  we  have  to  bring  under  review  original  qualities  and  com¬ 
binations.  Nor,  after  all,  is  much  gained  by  fluency.  If  people 
are  too  glib  and  ready  in  their  definition,  there  is,*  ten  to  one 
some  personal  bias  at  bottom.  For  in  all  attempts  at  close’ 
delineation  men  are  apt  to  let  out  as  much  about  themselves  as 
about  the  character  they  aim  at  setting  before  us.  And  the  lis¬ 
tener  finds  himself  analysing  the  motives  of  the  painter  when 
he  is  supposed  to  be  contemplating  bis  picture ;  sometimes  the 
more  exciting  task  of  the  two,  where  especial  insight  is  assumed. 

M  here  the  pen  is  the  delineator,  the  imnediments  in  the 
wav  of  true  portraiture  lie  often  in  mere  indifference  to  truth. 
The  more  ordinary  class  of  biographers  set  to  work  harmonizing  and 
putting  in  picturesque  order  main  points  and  features  gathered 
from  others  who  possess  the  knowledge  without  knowing  how  to 
use  it. .  All  literary  work,  as  such,  has  an  eye  to  effect,  for  which 
the  writer  is  willing  to  give  up  minute  accuracy.  The  conclusions  of 
personal  experience  should  be  free  from  this  aim  at  pictorial  com¬ 
position.  They  should  give  us  something  real  and  distinct,  how¬ 
ever  unreconcilable,  to  look  at.  But  to  be  real,  to  be  able  to  say 
exactly  what  we  mean,  is  no  such  easy  work  ;  it  implies  a  mind  well 
disciplined  and  cognizant  of  temptations  and  dangers  wherever 
self  is  concerned.  In  fact,  there  is  no  intellectual  gift  that  needs 
moral  integrity  for  its  successful  development  more  than  character¬ 
drawing.  To  describe  a  person  with  auv  telling,  exact  truth,  the 
designer  must  have  been  in  some  relation  with  him ;  the  closer 
the  relation  the  more  important  his  opportunities.  To  make  a 
character  out  ol  the  delineations  of  other  people  is  guesswork  ;  in 
clever,  able  hands  it  is  often  the  best  approach  to  truth  we  can 
have  ;  but  still  this  is  felt  by  the  reader  to  be  uncertain,  questionable, 
and  lifeless,  compared  to  the  hand  to  hand,  eye  to  eye,  ear  to  ear 
encounter  of  personal  contact.  Yet  it  is  this  very  personal 
contact  which  creates  the  need  of  moral  clear-sightedness.  And 
it  very  often  happens  that  keenness  of  insight  into  the  mind, 
motives,  and  actions  of  other  people  diverts  the  student  from  a 
parallel  home  scrutiny.  He  never  suspects  his  own  bias:  he 
supposes  himself  to  see  things  by  the  light  of  day,  while  they  are 
in  fact  unconsciously  coloured  by  his  personal  wishes  or  pre¬ 
judices.  The  more  interesting,  striking,  distinguished  a  character 
is,  the  more  important  it  is  to  self-love  to  come  off  well  in  any 
close  relation  with  it ;  and,  if  there  is  failure,  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  breakdown  is  traceable  to  some  flaw  in  the  object  of  study 
rather  than  in  the  student.  There  is  scarcely  any  man  so  fair  and 
impartial  as  to  give  no  more  Weight  to  a  slight  or  wrong  done  to 
humell  than  to  one  offered  to  a  stranger  or  acquaintance.  Of 


course  it  may  be  said  that  we  know  the  circumstances  of  our  own 
case  more  intimately  than  we  can  those  of  any  other.  This  is  an 
obvious  explanation,  hut  it  is  one  of  those  plausibilities  of  which 
every,  honest  conscience  knows  the  fallacy. 

,  point,  of  the  relation  of  the  character  studied  to  the 
student  is  so  important  that,  until  we  know  something  about  it 
we  can  pay  little  attention  to  the  estimate  drawn  by  even  a  keen 
intellect  of  the  more  delicate  and  subtle  qualities  of  a  character 

V  °  •  and,  acts’  no  doubt>  for  much  if  they  are  very  em¬ 
phatic  words  and  acts ;  but  such  do  not  make  up  the  silm  of 
human  intercourse,  and  generally  a  man’s  sayiugs  and  doin<*s 
are  open  to  various  constructions,  according  to  our  established 
view  of  him.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  take  with  caution  all 
reports  and  delineations  of  leaders  of  opinion,  whether  political 
or  religious,  given  by  subordinates.  We  must  first  know  the  re¬ 
lation  ot  the  writer  to  his  subject,  so  that  we  may  judge  whether 
le  describes  in  a  sore  or  grateful  spirit.  We  must  know  bow 
these  matters  stood  before  we  cau  estimate  the  value  of  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  all  but  the  singularly. fair  and  candid.  Take,  as  a  familiar 
example,  the  manner  ot  a  distinguished  person.  If  it  is  ne<*li<*ent 
towards  ourselves,  we  convict  the  man  of  rudeness,0  arro¬ 
gance,  want  ol  discernment,  general  defect  of  courtesy :  if  to 
another,  at  the  worst  we  suspend  our  judgment ;  ‘it  does  not  make 
much  impression  ;  we  are  lenient,  perhaps  amused  ;  perhaps  we  set 
it  down  to  originality,  which  is  the  excuse  for  so  much  of  human 
nature  s  ungracious,  slovenly  work. 

There  have  been  periods  when  manners  were  trained  in 
ultra-courtesy,  in  which  drawing  of  characters  was  a  fashion¬ 
able  pastime,  and  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  invested  each 
other  with  a  sequence  of  heroic  qualities.  No  honest  man 
could  have  recognized  himself  in  such  portraits,  but  the 
flattery  was  agreeable  all  the  same.  And  all  character-drawing, 
unless  there  is  a  design  the  other  way,  is  apt  to  set  up  its  sub¬ 
ject  on.  too  high  a  pedestal.  The  very  act  of  distinguishing 
makes  its  object  distinguished.  Some  people— and  observant 
people,  too,  by  whom  it  is  pleasant  to  be  thought  well  of— have  a 
Knack  ol  putting  their  friends  into  very  becoming  attitudes  and 
placing  them  well  before  the  world ;  but  these  people  are  not  wits, 
the  company  of  wits  is  very  delightful,  but  it  involves  the  draw- 
back  that  our  weaknesses  are  apt  to  be  the  points  in  us  that 
strike  them  most  and  survive  all  the  rest  of  us  in  their  memory. 

1  he  passion  for  epigram  is  fatal  to  many  a  respectable  reputation. 
Especially  is  this  posthumous  retribution  visited  upon  men  who 
have  laid. themselves  out  by  a  servile  homage  to  win  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  intercourse  with  great  names— only  that  such  people 
would  probably  rather  be  remembered  in  any  form  than  for¬ 
gotten.  Spence’s  Anecdotes  is  a  book  that  has  done  good  service 
and  helped  to  give  us  some  notion  of  how  the  wits  of  his  time 
conversed  i.c.  the  subjects  and  anecdotes  that  were  current  amou<* 
them.  It  was  a  line  thing  to  set  down  the  very  words  of  Pope : 
but  how  docs  Pope  requite— not  ill-naturedly,  but  after  the  manner 
ol  his  kind— the  homage  of  his  chronicler  ?  “  As  I  knew  Joseph 
Spence,  he  writes,  “  he  was  a  good-natured,  harmless  little  soul, 
but  more  like  a  silver  penny  than  a  guinea.  It  was  a  neat  fiddle- 


laddie  bit  of  sterling  that  had  read  good  hooks  and  kept  good  com¬ 
pany,  but  was  too  trilling,  for  use  and  only  fit  to  please  a  child.” 
W  e  have  no  doubt  this  is  an  excellent  presentment  of  the  man. 
A  few  words  could  not  do  their  work  better  ;  but  it  is  not  worth 
while,  being  rescued  from  oblivion  by  such  a  portrait.  And  the 
worst  of  it  is  that  we  seem  to  know  all  about  the  subject  of  one  of 
these  .comprehensive  sketches.  As  in  Marmontel’s  summary  of 
St.  Simon “  St.  Simon  knew  nothing  in  the  nation  hut  the 
nobility,  nothing"  in  the  nobility  but  the  peerage,  and  nothing  in 
the  peerage  but  himself.”  Of  course  the  biter  is  sometimes  bit — bit, 
we  mean,  by  the  sentence  of  posterity  on  his  portrait.  Horace 
A 1  alpoles  summary  ot  Johnson  is  not  without  discernment  of  his 
qualities,  but  altogether  misses  his  greatness.  In  the  same  way 
lie  hits  the  folly  but  not  the  genius  of  Boswell.  “  Have  you  got,” 
he  asks.  Mr.  Mann,  “  Boswell’s  most  absurd  enormous  book  ?  °The 
best  tiling  in  it  is  a  bon  mot  ot  Lord  Pembroke’s.  The  more  one 
learns  of  Johnson  the  more  preposterous  assemblage  he  appears  of 
strong,  sense,  of  the  lowest  bigotry  and  prejudice,  of  pride, 
brutality,  fretfulness,  and  vanity — and  Boswell  is  the  ape  of  most 
of  his  faults  without  a  grain  of  his  sense.  It  is  the  story  of  the 
mountebank  and  bis  zany.” 

It  is  of  course  the  speciality  of  wit  to  hit  off  a  man  at  a  stroke— 
that  part  ol  him  which  is  open  to  tho  world — looking  at  him  with 
the  world  s  eyes,  though  with  more  than  the  world’s  keenness. 
But  the  exercise  of  this  power  tends  to  narrowness  ;  to  the  habit 
of  catching  the  general  estimate,  or  that  of  a  party.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  deeper  men  see  into  one  another  the  less  likely  are  thev 
to  practise  themselves  in  this  short  method.  But  the  professed 
student  of  his  kind  has  also  his  temptations.  Instead  of  going  with 
the  world,  he  is  ambitious  of  taking  an  original  view,  and  follows  liis 
personal  leanings  and  interests,  often  with  as  little  regard  as  the 
other  to  the  justness  of  his  preferences  and  aversions.  Thus 
Nor.thcote  the  sculptor  passed  with  men  in  general  as  a  mean- 
spirited,  malevolent  person,  for  whom  nobody  cared.  Hazlitt 
differs  from  the  world,  not  by  denying  these  faults,  but  by  putting 
a  gloss  upon  them.  In  fact,  while  he  did  not  want  Northcote’s 
money,  Nortlicote  had  that  to  give  him  which  his  ability  could  turn 
to  as  good  purpose.  Northcote’s  abundant  store  of  anecdote  and 
vivacity  of  narration  was  a  mine  of  literary  treasures.  As  Hazlitt 
I  utilized,  this  mine,  we  do  not  quarrel  with  him  for  making 
!  what  return  was  in  his  power ;  but  this  consideration  detracts  from 
|  the  worth  of  his  apology  when  we  read: — “Practical  benevolence 
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is  Dot  his  forte,  he  leaves  the  profession  of  that  to  others. 
His  habits,'  his  theory  are  against  it  as  idle  and  vulgar. 
Ilis  hand  is  closed;  but  what  of  that?  His  eye  is  ever  open 
and  reflects  the  universe.”  Expect  nothing  but  talk  from  him,  he 
tells  us,  and  you  get  the  best.  “  A  total  absence  of  all  respect  of 
persons  and  of  any  self-confidence,  endless  topics  .of  discourse, 
refined  thought,  made  more  striking  by  ease  and  simplicity  of 
manner.  The  husk,  the  shell  of  humanity  is  left  at  the  door,  and 
the  spirit,  mellowed  by  time,  resides  within.”  However,  what 
can  all  men  do  but  speak  as  they  find  ?  Only,  as  we  have  said ,  the 
painter  puts  himself  on  trial  in  judging  by  his  own  standards  ol 
excellence. 

This  form  of  portrait-painting  involves,  in  fact,  a  responsibility 
which,  however  skilled  the  hand,  should  induce  caution.  The  man 
of  line  insight  is  timid  in  touching  another's  individuality.  Both 
the  demands  of  true  art  and  a  deep  sense  of  man  as  a  complex 
being  put  him  in  a  modest,  diffident  frame.  It  is  a  great  task  to 
have  to  draw  the  likeness  of  a  man  whose  memory  deserves  to  be 
perpetuated.  Yet,  while  realizing  this  and  declining  the  effort,  it 
is  still  possible  to  convey  a  very  vivid  idea  of  a  character  by  the 
simple  method — simple,  but  how  difficult  to  most  men  ! — of  putting 
into  form  your  own  impressions,  if  only  the  impressions  of  sense, 
and  conveying  them  with  exactness  to  others.  “  How  can  I 
profess  to  paint,”  asks  Dr.  Newman  of  those  who  had  applied 
to  him  for  his  impressions  of  Keble,  “  a  man  who  will  not 
sit  for  his  picture!”;  thus,  apparently  by  accident,  letting  us 
into  one  leading  characteristic  of  the  man.  He  gives  it  up ; 
but  in  doing  so  goes  on  to  furnish  us  with  the  means  of  drawing 
one  for  ourselves.  “ 1  have  too  often  heard  him  lecture,  preach, 
converse,  not  to  have  gained  a  habit  of  associating  his  matter  and 
his  diction  with  his  living  breathing  delivery.  I  have  in  my  ears 
still  the  modulations  and  cadences  of  his  voice,  his  pauses  and 
emphatic  points  ;  I  recollect  what  music  there  was  in  the  simple 
earnestness  and  sweet  gravity  with  which  he  spoke  ;  the  way  he 
held  his  paper,  his  gesture,  his  look,  are  all  before  me.  I  cannot 
judge  even  of  his  style  impartially  ;  phrases  and  collocations  of 
words  which  others  would  call  imperfections  in  his  composition 
are  to  me  harmonized  by  the  remembrance  of  how  he  uttered  them.” 
Here  it  is  not  only  that  the  picture  lives ;  it  is  in  true  portraiture 
as  in  real  life — we  never  see  the  man  without  seeing  into  him, 
some  way  at  least. 

It  must  be  the  fate  of  most  people,  if  their  name  lives,  if  they 
are  remembered  at  all,  to  be  characterized  in  a  highly  condensed 
form  which  with  some  may  be  less  satisfactory  than  to  be  wholly 
forgotten.  Each  man  feels  himself  to  be  so  complicated  a  being,  so 
full  of  intricacies,  so  made  up  of  contraries,  so  hard  for  himself  to 
understand  and  reconcile,  that  the  idea  of  his  character  being  easy 
reading  which  can  be  dismissed  in  three  words  hurts  his  self-love 
more  than  mere  oblivion.  It  is  probably  a  sort  of  luck  that 
decides  what  part  of  a  man  will  live  longest— probably  not 
that  on  which  he  most  values  himself.  Even  where  fame,  pre¬ 
sent  and  future,  is  secured,  a  man  would  prefer  to  live  as  a 
being  of  many  parts  rather  than  of  one  distinguished  excellence, 
whether  moral  or  intellectual.  Wordsworth  staked  all  on  being  a 
poet,  but  he  probably  would  have  felt  that  his  credit  rested  on  a 
surer  basis,  and  that  his  character  had  a  stronger  hold  on  his  neigh¬ 
bour’s  regard,  when  to  his  gifts  as  a  poet  was  added  his  authority 
on  smoky  chimneys,  sanctioned  by  the  mason's  cautious  testimony, 
“  M'appen  he  has  as  much  sense  as  most  on  us.”  One  thing  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  every  man's  character  undergoes  a  kind  of  transformation 
when  he  dies — for  the  moment  often  a  very  material  one.  We  do 
not  mean  in  the  complimentary  eulogy  which  belongs  to  the 
occasion,  but  that  the  character  itself  assumes  a  fresh  aspect.  It  is 
not  only  that  talent  employed  in  this  direction  exercises  itself  in 
a  special  state  of  feeling,  but  that  death,  like  print,  gives  a  certain 
fixity.  While  we  live  our  character  is  always  undergoing  some 
slight  modification  or  exaggeration ;  when  we  die,  there  it  is,  for 
better  for  worse ;  there  is  no  more  food  for  calculation,  anticipa¬ 
tion,  or  prophecy.  — 


OLD  LONDON. 

IN  the  dirty  fog  of  a  December  day,  when  everything  visible  is 
dingy  yellow  or  faded  black,  when  you  breathe  smoke  and 
tread  in  slush,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  time  when  London 
was  little,  and  when  the  air,  at  least,  was  clear  and  pure.  A 
visit  to  South  Kensington  Museum,  though  not  absolutely  ex¬ 
hilarating,  will  help  at  least  to  remind  us  of  what  London  used  to 
be.  Mr.  Crace  has  lent  to  the  Museum  a  very  large  and  beautiful 
collection  of  etchings,  engravings,  drawings,  maps  and  plans  of 
the  ancient  city,  and  of  streets  and  houses  which  have  ceased 
to  exist.  The  show  is  not  to  bo  seen  without  trouble.  In  the 
first  place  let  the  visitor  beware  of  entering  the  Museum  by 
Prince’s  Gate.  If  he  does  so  he  will  have  to  walk  through  endless 
galleries,  past  models  of  ships,  mineralogical  maps,  stuffed  fishes, 
a  long  array  of  machines,  and  a  most  interesting  collection  of 
savage  weapons  which  belongs  to  Colonel  Lane  Fox.  The  stuffed 
fishes  are  peculiarly  depressing,  but  even  they  yield  in  hideous¬ 
ness  to  the  incredible  examples  of  what,  we  fear,  is  English 
pottery.  The  awful  shapes  and  faces  which  guarded  the  entrance 
of  the  Virgilian  Hades  were  not  so  terrifying  as  these  terra-cotta 
busts  of  self-made  men  and  gallant  officers.  The  visitor  who 
values  his  peace  of  mind  will  therefore  enter  the  Museum  from 
Queen’s  Gate,  and  will  refuse  to  go  out  on  the  other  side,  where  the 


triumphs  of  British  skill  and  enterprise  lie  in  wait  for  him.  When 
he  does  reach  Mr.  Grace’s  collection,  ho  will  find  that  a  cataloguo 
has  not  yet  been  prepared,  and  now  is  the  moment  for  him  to  re¬ 
member  that  he  who  governs  his  temper  is  greater  than  he  that 
taketh  a  city.  For  want  of  a  catalogue  we  are  unable  to  give  more 
than  a  desultory  account  of  designs  which  are  really  extremely  in¬ 
teresting,  both  as  memorials  of  the  London  of  the  past  and  as 
works  of  art. 

The  series  of  maps  arranged  along  the  walls  begins  with  a  very 
casual  sketch  of  Roman  London,  by  Dr.  Stukeley,  in  1727.  Roman 
London  chiefly  consisted,  it  appears,  of  wells — as  Clerkenwell,  and 
others — of  a  palace,  an  urx,  a  camp,  and  a  market.  After  this 
buried  London  follows  a  map  of  tho  city  of  Elizabeth’s  time.  This 
is  a  charming  piece  of  art.  London  was  still  “  in  the  fields.”  On 
the  extreme  west  lay  Westminster  Abbey ;  a  turreted  wall  ran 
along  the  river  ;  people  sculled  about  in  “  tub-pairs,”  and  made  for 
landings  each  marked  with  its  name  on  the  map.  The 
houses  were  huddled  close  together  on  the  bridge,  the  deer 
were  running  wild  in  the  thickets  and  glades  of  “St.  Ieems 
his  park.”  The  Hay  market  was  a  country  road,  and 
corn  grew  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge.  Tho  pleasant  old 
gardens  of  the  houses  on  the  north  side  of  the  Strand,  old  gardens 
full  of  apple-trees,  sloped  down  to  agreeable  meadows  where  cows 
were  feeding  and  the  milkmaids  sang.  Through  these  fields,  and 
through  hedges  fragrant  with  may,  ran  “  the  road  to  Reding.” 
London  can  scarcely  have  been  prettier  “  when  Geoffrey  Chaucer’s 
pen  moved  over  bills  of  lading.”  The  city,  of  course,  was 
girdled  by  the  wall,  with  the  gates  at  Moorgate  and  in  other 
corners.  By  1658  London  was  beginning  to  move  westward.  The 
Stuarts  tried  in  vain  to  prevent  the  citizens  from  building  beyond 
the  walls.  In  1658  there  is  a  house  at  the  top  of  Piccadilly — “  the 
Gaming  house,”  it  is  called — and,  if  one  may  judge  by  the  slight 
sketch,  a  tennis-court  was  part  of  the  Gaming  House.  Here  Jack 
Ogle  may  have  thrown  a  main  with  Colonel  Panton,  or  cheated  at 
whist  “  in  the  cleanest  rooking  way.”  From  an  edifying  book, 
“  Autkentick  Memoirs  Relating  to  the  Lives  and  Adventures  of 
the  most  Eminent  Gamesters  and  Sharpers  from  the  Restoration 
of  King  Charles ,”  we  learn  what  pastimes  were  in  favour  at  the 
Gaming  House.  Colonel  Panton  (who  built  Panton  Street 
out  of  his  winnings)  was  “  an  absolute  Artist,  either  upon  the 
Square,  or  Foul  Play  ;  as  at  English  Ruff  and  Honours, 
Whist,  French  Ruff,  Gleek,  L’Ombre,  Lanterloo,  Banhasulet, 
Beast,  Basset,  Brag,  Picquet,  Verquere,  Tick-tack,  Grand  Trick- 
Track,  Irish,  and  Backgammon,  and  he  was  not  ignorant  of  Inn 
and  Inn,  Passage,  and  Draughts:’  The  Colonel  possessed  many 
other  accomplishments  of  the  same  sort.  When  gentlemen  had  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  playing  on  the  square,  Hyde  Park  was 
handy,  and  the  fields  not  out  of  the  way,  where  matters  could  be 
settled  in  the  mode  preferred  by  persons  of  spirit  and  quality.  Pall 
Mall  was  still  an  avenue  of  trees,  where  the  Court  knocked  the 
balls  about  in  a  game  of  the  same  character  as  croquet. 

The  Great  Fire  of  London  and  its  effects  are  illustrated  by  half- 
a-dozen  maps,  drawings,  and  designs.  The  Dutch  printed  some 
splendid  diagrams  showing  what  a  clean  sweep  the  fire  made. 
“  Then  might  be  seen,  from  the  Tower  unto  the  Temple,  not  one 
house  standing.”  In  the  corner  of  one  of  the  maps  is  a  most 
spirited  engraving  of  the  fire.  The  flame  and  smoke  drift  west¬ 
ward,  the  roofs  of  more  than  half  the  City  are  in  a  sea  of  flame, 
out  of  which  stands,  like  a  rock,  the  noble  Minster  of 
St.  Paul.  The  drawing  of  the  houses  and  of  the  reflection 
of  the  fire  in  the  river  is  extremely  powerful.  The  effect  is 
far  finer  than  that  of  a  somewhat  conceited  sketch  by  Loutherbourg. 
In  Loutkerbourg’s  drawing  you  watch  the  fire  from  beneath  an 
arch  of  the  bridge,  and  you  lose  the  sense  of  the  unusual  extent  of 
the  calamity.  Tracing  the  westward  movement  of  the  town,  we 
find  Pall  Mall  no  longer  a  garden  alley,  but  a  street,  in  1707. 
The  houses  are  spreading  northwards,  too,  to  Bloomsbury  and 
Marylebone.  The  road  to  Oxford  is  a  street  by  1725,  but  the 
“  decoy  ”  in  St.  James’s  Park  still  catches  wild  duck  from  the 
river-side  meadows.  In  1752  Mayfair  and  Grosvenor  Square  are 
new  and  fashionable  parts  of  the  town,  and  London  is  quickly 
becoming,  in  the  north-western  direction,  the  place  we  know. 
Towards  Westminster  it  was  still  rural  in  1 797,  when  an  engrav¬ 
ing  represents  the  farmhouse  atMillbank,  where  the  prison  is  now, 
a  pretty  farmhouse  nestling  among  willows  by  the  water,  with 
milkmaids  about  it,  as  in  Walton’s  time,  and  with  an  agreeable 
view  of  the  clear-flowdng  river.  The  gardens  about  Montagu 
House  were  still  fresh  and  beautiful.  There  was  a  camp  there  in 
1780,  and  an  engraving  represents  the  tents,  tho  soldiers  in  their 
cocked  hats,  the  girls  in  picturesque  hats  and  short  dresses,  while 
the  children  imitate  military  manoeuvres,  and  the  poodle  shoulders 
a  cane,  like  a  musket. 

Among  the  pictures  of  old  buildings,  perhaps  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  is  the  wonderfully  fresh  and  brilliant  contemporary 
drawing  of  the  Tower  at  the  time  when  Charles  d'Orleans  was  kept 
prisoner  there  (1418  ).  There  are  views  of  the  external  appearance 
of  the  building ;  and  in  one  illumination  the  wall  is  removed,  aud 
you  see  Charles,  surrounded  by  watchful  men-at-arms,  scribbling 
at  his  endless  rondels  and  ballades,  which  end  with  the  constant 
refrain  of  the  homesick  prince : — 

Paix  cst  tresor  qu’011  ne  peut  troplouer, 

Je  lie’  guerre,  point  no  la  doit  priser, 

Destourbd  m'a  longtemps,  soil  tort  on  droit, 

De  veoir  Fiance  qtie  man  cucar  amsr  doit. 

The  Tower  seems  to  have  interested  our  ancestors  most  as  the 
scene  of  their  favourite  diversion — the  execution  of  a  State 
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cn.u  nal  Here  is  a  copy  of  Hollar’s  print  of  the  death,  of 
btratford  ;  and  another  engraving  shows  the  decapitation  of  the 
nobles  who  were  “  out  in  the  Forty-live.”  The  crowd  of  lookers- 
on  is  careless  and  good  humoured.  No  one  seems  to  have  wept 
when  K.lmarnoch  died  ;  nor  were  “  the  brave,  Balmerino very 
enthusiastic  on  thy  side.”  The  poet  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  aware  that  m  Balmerino  the  accent  is  on  the  penultimate 
syllable.  That,  however,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  demeanour 
ot  the  crowd.  Hie  citizens  are  laughing,  flirting,  drinking  as 

tbeJ.acoh}te9,  fal1-  They  might  be  fashionable 
persons  at  the  public  schools  match,  so  eagerly  do  they  eat  and 
dunk,  so  little  attention  do  they  pay  to  the  spectacle.  A  hundred 
3  ears  later,  in  1846,  their  descendants  are  making  merry  in  front 
ot  Newgate.  1  ue  gallows  has  been  brought  out  and  the  holiday¬ 
makers  are  waiting  jollily  for  the  appearance  of  the  doomed 
criminal.  A  man  in  the  foreground  is  driving  a  cart,  whereon  is 
an  inscription  setting  forth  that  here  the  “  Taglioni  Ban<*-up 
Ginger  Pop  is  provided  The  year  1 846  seems  as  far  away  a.s 
the  execution  of  the  Jacobites.  It  is  dillicult  to  believe  that  the 
public  diank  Taglioni  Bang-up  Ginger  Pop  at  executions  thirty 
years  ago.  J 

w£  of  Westminster  School,  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  of 
7  M  •  (?Illarles  13  lay“^  a  crowned  head  on  the  block),  of 
the  Mansion  House,  and  the  Bank  is  illustrated  here.  Perhaps 
the  pictures  of  ancient  private  houses  are  more  amusing.  Here 
™haV0  HdBMth  s  house  and  the  very  dirty  domicile  in  Leaden- 
hall  street,  of  Mr.  Richard  Bentley,  known  as  dirty  Dick.”  A 
view  of  the  ruins  of  Crosby  Hall  gives  a  peep,  through  a  hole  in 
the  ioof,  of  a  wonderfully  elaborate  ceiling.  In  the  “  Old  Houses 
on  the  side  of  London  Wall  ”  are  examples  of  the  most  exuberant 
yetgraceiul  decorations  in  the  “foliated  stvle.”  If  we  have  madecer- 
'  ^^.improvement3  in  Bang-up  Ginger  Pops,  we  certainly  are  obliged 
to  leel  the  hideousness  of  modern  domestic  architecture,  in  the 
presence  of  these  beautiful  old  houses.  “  Whittington’s  House  in 
Hart  Street  is  built  round  a  court,  and  has  galleries,  on  the  wood¬ 
work  of  which  is  carved  the  effigy  of  the  mythical  Cat.  “  An  old 
ouse  in  bweedon  Passage,”  an  old  house  with  heavy  timbers,  has 
a  most  dissipated  air.  Every  timber  is  starting  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  preferred  by  its  neighbour.  The  chimneys  lean 
one  way ,  the  attics  another,  the  door  pillars  literally  stagger.  In 
the  court  a  Seven  Dials’  patter-cove,”  to  give  him  his  classical 
name,  is  singing  the  ballad  ot  “  'W  hittington  and  his  Cat  ”  Yet 
there  are  flowers  even  in  the  attic  windows,  and  a  girl  ’with  a 
good-humoured  face  looks  out  of  a  dirty  cracked  casement.  A 
dirty  little  chimney-sweep— one  of  Lamb's  “images  in  ebony”— 
sits  on  the  ground,  listening  to  the  ballad,  and  forgets  his  careful  life. 
Ihere  should  be  more  pictures  of  Grub  Street,  so  interesting  to  men 
ot  letters  There  is  their  ancestral  land,  there  the  lineage  whence 
they  are  descended  |  In  Mr.  Crace’s  collection  wo  have  only  a  picture 
of  General  Monck  s  house  in  Grub  Street,”  a  very  good,  respectable 
house,  not  vet  the  home  of  poets  and  pamphleteers.  The  house  of 
Jonathan  VVild,  too,  has  an  extremely  pleasant  air  of  bourgeois 
comlort.  I  he  amusements  of  our  ancestors  are  illustrated  by  en- 
gravings  ot  the  Original  Chelsea  Bun-house  of  Ranelagh,  and  of 
the  Rotunda.  I  his  palace  of  pleasure  was  very  like  the  Albert 
Hall  in  many  ways ;  but  the  good  company  which  frequented  it 
had  a  choice  of  more  exhilarating  diversions  than  those  provided 
in  the  new  mansion.  r 

t  his  collection  ot  views  of  the  London  of  the  past  makes  the 
dead  world  live  again,  with  its  rather  rough  pleasures  or  modish 
pastimes.  It  is  worth  more  than  one  visit,  though  the  spectator 
leaves  it  rather  melancholy,  and  inclined  to  moralize1  on  the 
passing  away  of  generations  with  their  mirth  and  noise,  their 
buns,  ginger-pop,  masked-balls,  and  other  enjoyments. 


SPORTING  WRITERS. 


(^PORTING  writers  who  are  gentlemen  and  something  of  scholars 
^  as  well  are  so  rare  that  men  like  Major  Whyte-Melville 
may  perhaps  be  more  generally  missed  than  authors  of  m-eater 
talents  and  pretensions.  Now-a-days  it  would  appear  that  literary 
facility  is  far  more  common  than  our  fathers  believed  :  and  each 
publishing  season  brings  fresh  illustrations  of  the  maxim  that  no 
man  knows  what  he  can  do  till  he  tries.  The  explorer  who  works 
his  way  across  a  continent,  carrying  his  life  and  the  lives  of  his 
followers  in  his  hand  and  fighting  and  intriguing  everv  yard  of 
the  way,  dashes  oil  a  volume  or  two  that  are  eminently  readable 
independently  altogether  of  the  adventures  they  describe.  Arctic 
discoverers  take  as  kindly  to  pen  and  ink  as  walruses  and  seals  to 
the  ice-floes  or  the  water ;  while  the  sporting  traveller  who  has 
bagged  big  game  beyond  the  ordinary  forthwith  proceeds  to 
record  his  experiences,  and  frequently  achieves  a  literary  success 
But  the  “sporting  writer,”  more  strictly  so  called,  belongs  to 
a  different  class  from  any  of  those  to  which  we  have  referred 
and  the  conditions  of  his  authorship  are  rather  more  against  him' 
lie  is  not  tempted  to  try  his  luck  with  the  publishers  by  bavin- 
figured  conspicuously  in  scenes  which  seem  to  lend  themselves  to 
telling  description.  He  does  not  come  within  a  hairsbreadth  of 
being  swallowed  by  savages  who  fancied  the  white-complexioned 
stranger  as  a  delicate  piece  de  resistance  ;  he  has  not  gone  astray  in 
waterless  deserts,  or  threaded  long  labyrinths  of  drifting  icebergs, 
or  played  hide-and-seek  with  tigers  in  impracticable  iun-les,  or 
slipped  through  the  raids  of  interminable  pythons,  lie  hasnmerely 
been  in  the  habit  ot  reporting  or  taking  part  in  the  everyday 


amusements  of  English  gentlemen,  and  primd  facie,  if  he  is  reason¬ 
ably  diffident,  he  may  think  that  everybody7  is  as  compeS  to 
dilate  on  them  as  himself.  Moreover,  indolence  consTes  wiS 
modesty  to  repress  the  first  throbbings  of  literary  aspiration  and 

tbn  o°°brad0X1Ca  88  Jt  may J^PPear,  more  powerfully  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  k  s  reserve  of  energy.  The  dilettante  sportsman,  who  does 

toleribl v^frafli  t^a[V  *7*“?  else;  ma7  always  be  supposed  to  be 
j •  m-  ‘  He  shirks  the  saddle  or  the  shooting  party  in  in- 

diflerent  weather  ;  he  knocks  up  in  heat  or  severe  frost  on  sli-ht 

ZTltV  T0  lUr°WS  h|f-  beart  iut0  luncheon  aa<l  smokes  aft°er- 
waids  like  a  Turk  or  a  chimney,  and  is  given  to  beating  a  retreat 

to  the  library,  where  he  trifles  with  back  volumes  of  “  Baily  ”  and 

hies  of  the  Field,  thus  making  himself  a  smoking-room  authority 

hLf  lfngi-StlitlStlCS  aDd  .shootin"  feats.  Such  a  man  may  show 
hirnse  1  a  lively  conversationalist  towards  the  small  hours  ;  thou-h 
h„  is  always  inclined  to  prose,  and  is  apt  to  be  held  in  light  esteem 
for  Ins  evident  preference  of  theory  to  practice.  He  may  even 
r^nhlm£elf  au  .  agreeable  after-breakfast  companion  it  the 
oking  conversazione  of  a  Sunday  morning  in  the  stables 
dunng  the  critical  contemplation  of  the  hind  quarters  of 
the  horses.  But,  as  may  be  conceived,  he  is  neve”  in 

raining  01  readiness  for  any  kind  of  serious  or  sustained  effort 
lie,  may  f,ave  a  superabundance  of  easy  self-assurance 
and  may  fancy  himself  as  fit  to  instruct  his  fellow-sportsmen  as  to' 
amuse  them ;  but  it  is  not  always  that  he  can  mmL  ZrZu- 
tion  to  pull  his  listless  individuality  together,  and  come  up  to  the 
literary  scratch  And  if  he  did,  in  spite  of  his  good  opinion  of 
himself,  he  would  lack  the  sacred  fire  of  enthusiasm,  and  possibly 
even  break  down  in  practical  details.  *  y 

lour  genuine  and  hearty  enthusiast,  on  the  other  hand,  keeps 
his  vigorous  body  so  actively  employed  that  his  mental  faculties 
aie  pei force  lying  fallow.  He  is  ready  to  consider  any  day 
misspent  on  which  he  has  not  slain  something,  or,  at  all  events 
done  his  best  towards  that  end.  In  the  summer’ his  time  may 
be  hanging  heavy  on  his  hands;  but  then  there  is  usually 
sking  of  one  kind  or  another ;  and,  besides,  the  seasons  of  the 
sports  succeed  each  other  so  rapidly  that  it  seems  hardly  worth 
while  to  betake  himself  to  other  occupations  in  the  interval, 
in  the  frosts,  while  the  hunters,  after  having  had  time  for 
repose,  are  lashing  their  legs  about  in  their  stalls,  and  meta¬ 
phorically  eating  their  heads  ofl,  he  is  fretting  in  the  feverish  ex¬ 
pectation  of  a  change,  and  living  in  excited  contemplation  of  the 
barometer.  Again,  when  weather  and  all  other  things  are  propi¬ 
tious  in  the  season,  he  has  seldom  a  spare  hour  by  any  chance-a 
spare  hour,  that  is  to  say,  which  finds  him  inclined  to  intellectual 
elfort.  lie  is  hard  at  work  out-of-doors  about  his  paternal  mansion, 
or  hurrying  from  one  friend’s  house  to  another.  When  there  is  a 
question  as  to  the  hour  for  beginning  the  days  business,  his  vote  is 
al  way  s  for  the  earlier  start.  lie  takes  the  outside  turn  in  the  stubble 
fields  for  choice,  and  volunteers  for  service  in  the  covert  with  the 
beaters.  On  the  moors  he  is  willingly  told  off  for  the  furthest 
beats,  when  he  may  have  to  walk  a  long  half-dozen  of  mountain 
miles  ere  he  s bps  a  dog  or  burns  a  cartridge;  and  in  the  hunting- 
e  d  he  rides  hard  and  straight,  and  comes  jogging  heavily  home¬ 
wards  in  the  darkness,  after  having  drained  the  cup  of  excitement 
to  the  dregs.  Then,  enthusiast  though  he  may  be,  he  appreciates 
relaxation  tne  more  lor  the  labours  by  which  he  has  so  thoroughly 
earned  it  He  slips  into  liis  suit  of  loose-fitting  flannels,  and 
deposits  himself  among  the  cushions  of  his  easy  chair  -  he 
leisure  y  puts  his  limbs  through  refreshing  ablutions,  and,  if  he  is 
in  bachelor  quarters,  envelops  himself  in  tobacco  smoke  If  he 
does  not  glide  almost  insensibly  into  the  land  of  dreams,  he  looks 
bac.c  in  a  placid  ecstacy  of  retrospective  reflections.  Sometimes, 
though  his  body  maybe  more  than  half  in  a  state  of  somnolence 
his  mind  is  strangely  active.  The  loose-floating  trains  of  thought 
shake  themselves  into  a  series  of  vivid  pictures,  social  as  well  as 
sporting,  like  the  fragments  of  coloured  glass  in  a  kaleidoscope, 
lie  conjures  up  the  meet  of  the  morning,  or  possibly  a  blending  of 
many  meets,  although  somehow  there  is  no  sense  of  confusion. 
Again  he  hears  the  cheery  voice  of  the  huntsman,  and  the  merrv 
notes  ol  the  horn.  He  listens  to  the  view-halloos,  and  sees 
the  hounds  streaming  away  across  the  fallows,  the  tail- 
most  0.  them  threading  their  way  through  the  riders 

who  are  settling  into  their  places  as  the  pace  appears  to 

improve  and  the  fences  to  grow  more  formidable.  So  with 

the  guns  at  the  corner  of  the  covert,  when  the  rabbits  are 

scuttling  out  and  scurrying  back  again  among  the  very  boots  of  the 
beaters,  and  the  pheasants  are  rocketing  overhead  by  twos  by 
threes,  or  by  the  dozen.  He  remembers  what  was'  killed  ’and 
what  was  missed,  and  the  birds  that  dropped  to  a  volley  from 
half  the  party.  He  recalls  the  merry  chaff  that  was  exchanged, 
and  the  chat  round  the  luncheon  table  spread  in  the  wilderness 
and  as  he  sits  down  in  imagination  at  the  dinner-table,  or 
adjourns  to  the  drawing-room,  to  the  billiard-room,  or  to  a 
rubber,  the.  individuality  of  his  various  friends  and  acquaint¬ 
ances,  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  whips  and  the  keepers,  the  gun- 
earners  and  the  earth-stoppers,  detach  themselves  almost  uncon¬ 
sciously,  reflecting  themselves  on  his  mental  retina.  If  he  could 
only  photograph  the  things  and  the  people,  what  an  admirable 
book  he  might  make.  That  is  perhaps  the  fancy  that  flashes  fit¬ 
fully  through  his  mind.  But  it  is  out  of  the  question,  and  there  is 
an  end  of  it;  and  it  is  idle  to  dream  of  recalling  those  visions 
and  casting  them  into  shape  in  cold  blood  the  next  day.  For  the 
morrow  will  bring  its  engagements,  and  more  than  enough  of 
them  ;  and  in  the  meantime  he  must  bestir  himself,  and  getmady 
for  dinner ;  and  so  a  man  who  might  have  made  a  hit  and  a  name 
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a9  a  sporting  writer  may  miss  his  vocation  out  of  misplaced  in¬ 
dolence. 

Major  Whyte-Melville,  as  we  fancy,  must  have  been  something 
between  the  two  types  we  have  imagined  ;  the  model  of  the  sport¬ 
ing  writer  in  the  higher  sense,  and  above  all,  of  the  sporting  novelist. 
He  was  thoroughly  manly,  devoted  to  the  country,  and  yet  he  was 
by  no  means  absolutely  given  over  to  field  sports.  We  believe  there 
were  many  hunting  men  who  went  straighter,  though  he  could  take 
a  big  thing  when  it  came  in  his  way  as  pluckily  as  anybody.  But 
he  could  make  himself  almost  as  happy  withindoors  of  a  drenching 
day  as  when  standing  at  the  warmest  corners  in  the  best-preserved 
coverts  of  the  Midland  ;  and  when  the  frost  had  forced  him  to  walk 
for  a  week  or  two,  he  was  never  at  a  loss  for  agreeable  distractions. 
A  many-sided  man  of  the  world,  he  was  always  pleased  to  be  with 
the  ladies  in  the  drawing-room,  and  was  invariably  made  welcome 
there.  The  town  with  its  society  and  pursuits  had  an  unfail¬ 
ing  attraction  for  him.  A  soldier  with  a  pleasant  tincture  of 
letters,  he  was  as  agreeably  at  home  in  the  library  of  his  clubs 
as  in  the  ante-room  of  some  crack  cavalry  regiment ;  and 
consequently — with  considerable  cramming,  perhaps— he  could 
make  a  creditable  performance  of  such  a  theme  as  his  Gladiators , 
though  he  was  undoubtedly  much  more  at  home  with  a  Diffby 
Grand  or  a  Kate  Coventry.  The  run  in  the  latter  book  may  take 
rank  with  anything  of  the  kind  we  remember ;  his  Market  Mar- 
borough  is  unrivalled  in  its  style ;  while  nothing  could  well  have 
been  more  vividly  spirited  than  his  reminiscences  of  campaigning 
scenes,  and  of  irregular  soldiering  on  the  Danube,  in  his  half-for¬ 
gotten  Interpreter.  But  then  such  a  man  is  impelled  to  write  ;  pro¬ 
vided  only  that  he  can  write  in  tolerable  comfort,  and  without  being 
too  hard  driven.  He  is  sure  to  give  way,  sooner  or  later,  to  his  bent, 
and  when  once  he  has  discovered  it  he  turns  instinctively  from  the 
lucubrations  of  other  men  to  the  inviting  sheets  of  paper  on  the 
luxurious  writing-table.  He  describes,  or  he  is  at  his  best  when  he 
confines  himself  to  describing,  what  he  really  knows — the  drawing¬ 
room,  the  covert  side,  the  stable,  the  barrack  yard,  the  life  of  the 
clubs,  and  the  side-scenes  at  the  theatres.  He  takes  an  intelli¬ 
gent  and  sprightly,  though  perhaps  a  slightly  cynical,  view  of  the 
world  in  which  he  has  been  brought  up  from  his  boyhood  ;  yet  he 
is  capable  of  being  gravely  earnest  on  occasion,  and  of  rising  to  a 
serious  intensity  of  pathos.  But  above  all — for  it  is  the  distinctive 
characteristic  that  singles  him  out  from  the  ruck  of  average 
sporting  writers — we  repeat  that  he  invariably  writes  like  a  gentle¬ 
man.  Even  the  renowned  “  Nimrod  ”  of  the  immortal  run  in  the 
Quarterly  sins  on  the  side  of  being  transcendentally  affected  and 
exclusive.  As  “  Harry  Ilieover,”  another  sporting  author  of  no 
little  reputation  in  his  day,  remarked,  it  was  absurd  to  talk  of  the 
very  gentlemanly  stranger  who  went  on  a  flying  visit  to  Melton, 
who  rode  so  gallantly  there,  and  who  was  invited  by  Lord 
Alvanleyinto  the  company  of  the  “  Club,’’  as  a  “  snob,”  because  he 
only  brought  a  single  horse  with  him,  and  that  one  rather  under  his 
weight.  On  the  other  hand,  many  clever  sporting  writers  are 
in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  opposite  extreme,  by  confounding 
social  distinctions  and  habits,  apparently  in  sheer  ignorance.  The 
late  Mr.  Surtees  wrote  admirably,  and  showed  a  deal  of  shrewd 
North-country  humour,  as  well  as  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  his  subjects.  Mr.  Sponges  Sporting  Tour  is  as  lively  as  Mr. 
Jorrocks' s  Jaunts  are  broadly  farcical.  But  Mr.  Surtees  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  the  long-descended  and  superfine  Mr.  Jawley  ford,  and  into 
that  of  Mrs.  Jawleyford,  his  well-born  and  fashionablv-minded  wife, 
precisely  the  sort  of  colloquial  vulgarisms  that  sound  naturally 
enough  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jogglebury  Crowdy.  And  we  need 
hardly  add  that  Mr.  Surtees,  who  had  plenty  of  talent,  is  an 
extremely  favourable  specimen  of  the  class.  Moreover,  when  an 
author  sticks  closely  to  sporting,  however  graphically  entertaining 
and  realistic  he  may  be  at  first,  he  is  sure  to  get  barren  and 
monotonous  after  a  time.  If  he  hopes  to  establish  himself  as  a 
public  favourite  he  must  have  some  measure  of  cultivation  as  well 
as  of  versatility  ;  he  must  be  able  to  talk  of  a  picture  as  of  a  hound, 
and  must  distinguish  the  delicate  perfumes  of  the  boudoir  from  the 
more  racy  scents  of  the  kennel  and  the  stable-yard.  The  man  who 
approaches  nearest  to  the  late  Major  Whyte-Melville  in  that  in¬ 
valuable  gift  is  Captain  Hawley  Smart ;  and  we  are  sure  that 
Captain  Smart  might  profit  by  Major  Whyte-Melville’s  experience 
and  example.  As  we  have  said  before,  he  sticks  somewhat  too  ex¬ 
clusively  to  sporting  and  pipe-clay  for  our  taste  :  and  yet,  in  one 
particular  novelette,  the  scenes  of  which  he  laid  at  the  old  Court 
of  Berlin,  he  showed  himself  specially  capable  of  a  versatility 
which  should  command  for  him  a  higher  success. 


THE  PLEASURES  OF  THE  PALATE. 

AMONG  the  pleasant  beliefs  which  we  like  to  cherish  respecting 
ourselves  one  is  that  culture  and  refinement  lift  us  above  the 
enjoyments  of  the  vulgar.  We  are  willing  to  own  a  common 
humanity  by  sharing  in  the  pains  of  those  beneath  us  in  the  social 
and  intellectual  scale ;  but  in  the  matter  of  taking  our  pleasures 
we  try  to  separate  ourselves  from  them  as  widely  as  possible.  The 
instinct  of  self-elevation  which  underlies  so  much  of  our  activity 
is  most  keenly  wounded  by  the  suggestion  that  underneath  our 
culture  there  remain  the  natural  inclinations  and  tastes  of  ordinary 
mem  It  is  this  feeling  which  prompts  us  to  reject  as  degrading 
those  forms  of  philosophy  which  tend  to  look  on  all  human  nature 
as  essentially  one,  and  which  regard  culture  as  a  mere  transform¬ 
ation  of  primitive  sensations  and  impulses.  The  doctrine  of  evo¬ 


lution,  though  by  many  of  its  enthusiastic  advocates  it  is  made  the 
groundwork  of  a  lofty  conception  of  human  progress,  easily  appears 
to  the  outsider  to  degrade  culture  by  presenting  it  as  an  outgrowth 
from  rude  and  even  animal  dispositions.  Many  persons  were 
without  doubt  not  a  little  shocked  some  time  back  when  a  young 
writer,  ambitious  to  apply  the  doctrine  of  evolution  to  aesthetics, 
began  by  affirming  the  essential  community  of  taste  of  the  civilized 
and  the’uncivilized  man,  and  by  pointing  to  the  high  rank  uni¬ 
versally  accorded  to  the  pleasures  of  eating  as  a  conspicuous 
example  of  this  community.  The  reader  was  no  doubt  prepared 
to  hear  that  with  the  savage  or  uncultivated  man  these  enjoyments 
count  among  the  most  intense,  but  we  suspect  that  he  was  a  little 
startled  to  find  that  this  relation  holds  good  in  the  case  of  man¬ 
kind  in  general. 

It  must  be  admitted  that,  on  a  first  glance  at  the  habits  of  life 
of  refined  men  and  women,  there  is  much  that  seems  to  refute  the 
unwelcome  insinuation.  Look,  for  example,  at  a  number  of  well- 
bred  people  dining  together.  It  is  true  that  the  dinner  is  so 
arranged  as  to  give  the  guests  a  wide  range  of  gustatory  sensation  ; 
but  does  this  really  count  as  a  chief  element  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  occasion  P  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  find  that  the  least  possible 
attention  seems  to  be  given  to  the  enticing  and  varied  courses. 
A  brisk  conversation  is  kept  up,  which  appears  to  afford  the 
main  enjoyment  of  the  moment.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
delicacies  successively  presented  to  the  palate,  this  being  a 
subject  which  is  studiously  avoided.  So  far  as  the  scene  is  one 
of  lively  gratification,  its  elements  would  seem  to  be  intellectual 
and  emotional  rather  than  sensuous.  If,  again,  we  observe  a  man 
dining  alone  in  a  restaurant  or  at  a  club,  we  find  the  same  apparent 
indifference  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  There  are  many  who, 
so  far  from  setting  much  store  by  these  enjoyments,  appear  to  be 
almost  ashamed  of  the  necessity  of  a  periodical  refection.  They 
may  be  seen  reading  a  newspaper  or  a  novel  during  the  operation, 
as  if  to  divert  their  minds  to  the  utmost  from  a  disagreeable 
subject.  They  appear  to  be  quite  relieved  when  the  process  is 
over,  and  their  faces  only  begin  to  wear  an  expression  of  serene 
content  when  they  betake  themselves  to  the  smoking-room,  and 
envelop  themselves  in  a  cloud  of  soothing  incense. 

But,  after  all,  this  kind  of  observation  may  be  misleading.  We 
cannot  be  sure  that  a  man  is  actually  miserable  just  because  his 
face  wears  a  slightly  dejected  expression.  The  forms  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  social  life  require  us  all  to  practise  a  good  deal  of  quiet  hypo¬ 
crisy.  It  may  be  that  people  who  would  pass  for  refined  deliberately 
set  themselves  to  cultivate  the  appearance  of  indifference  to  what 
society  is  apt  to  regard  as  the  grosser  pleasures.  Do  not  the 
manners  of  well-bred  people  at  table  suggest  the  reflection 
that  they  are  consciously  trying  not  to  seem  too  much  interested 
in  the  occupation  of  consuming  the  materials  so  carefully  selected 
and  prepared  for  their  enjoyment?  Not  only  may  a  man  de¬ 
ceive  others  with  regard  to  his  real  feelings,  he  may  to  some  extent 
deceive  himself  also.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  refined  person 
may  imagine  himself  independent  of  the  gratifications  of  the  palate, 
and  yet  derive  a  considerable  amount  of  pleasure  from  this  source. 
In  order  to  understand  this,  it  should  be  remembered  that  a  large 
part  of  our  pleasure  never  rises  into  the  region  of  distinct  con¬ 
sciousness  where  its  peculiar  character,  its  sources,  and  its  accom¬ 
paniments  are  clearly  recognized.  It  enters  into  that  vague  and 
undistinguished  mass  of  feeling  which  makes  up  the  happy  and 
cheerful  mood  of  the  hour.  And  we  may  readily  suppose  that  this 
is  true,  in  the  case  of  the  man  of  intellectual  culture,  with  respect 
to  the  delights  of  the  table.  They  form  a  very  appreciable  element 
of  his  consciousness,  although  they  are  not  reflected  on  with  any 
distinctness.  The  child  when  it  eats  frankly  shows  us  that  it  is 
wholly  engrossed  with  the  sensations  of  the  moment.  The 
gourmet,  too,  who  makes  a  careful  study  of  the  conditions  of 
perfect  palatal  stimulation,  reflects  on  the  sensations  excited 
by  each  dish  presented  to  him.  The  man  of  culture,  however,  is 
apt  to  leave  the  process  of  stimulation  to  take  care  of  itself.  He, 
too,  may  enjoy  a  piquant  dish  or  a  rare  wine,  though  his  intellectual 
habits  do  not  allow  of  his  bestowing  more  than  the  minimum  of 
attention  on  anything  connected  with  the  satisfaction  of  the  lower 
senses.  He  is  fully  aware  that  a  good  dinner  is  a  source  of  enjoy¬ 
ment.  Only  he  half  blinds  himself  to  the  real  source  of  the  plea¬ 
sure,  choosing  rather  to  find  its  main  elements  in  the  social  satis¬ 
factions  and  the  aesthetic  impressions  of  the'time.  Thus  it  easily 
appears  to  such  a  person  that  the  main  charm  of  the  well-arranged 
dinner  is  a  visual  one,  though  in  truth  the  forms  and  colours  of 
the  scene  may  owe  their  chief  value  to  gustatory  suggestions. 

Several  considerations  support  the  view  that  even  intellectual 
men  derive  more  enjoyment  from  the  table  than  they  are  ready  to 
admit  to  themselves.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  for  example,  how 
much  consideration  i3  given  to  the  subject  of  cookery  in  the 
choice  of  a  holiday  resort.  One  finds  that  persons  of  very  high 
mental  culture,  no  less  than  ordinary  people,  are  careful  to  inquire 
into  the  culinary  capabilities  of  the  hotel  they  think  of  visiting. 
And  these  persons  are  ready,  too,  to  discuss  with  their  chance 
neighbour  at  a  table-d'hote  the  comparative  merits  of  the  cuisines 
of  different  hotels.  It  is  quite  remarkable,  indeed,  how  much 
thought  people  are  ready  to  bestow  on  this  subject  when 
they  leave  home  and  are  freed  from  the  conventional  restraints  of 
their  familiar  society.  Even  a  grave  philosopher  may  now  and 
again  be  met  with  at  a  Swiss  hotel  who  throws  himself  with 
enthusiasm  into  the  discussion  of  the  comparative  worth  of  this 
and  that  national  dish  or  wine.  The  amount  of  interest  actually 
taken  in  affairs  of  the  palate  is  seen  yet  more  distinctly  in  the 
vexation  expressed  by  all  classes  of  people  when  the  fare  falls 
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below  what  are  regarded  as  reasonable  expectations.  Though 
there  are  many  persons  who  seem  indifferent  to  the  higher  quali¬ 
ties  ol  their  diet  as  long  as  these  are  present,  there  are  few  who  do 
not  complain  when  these  qualities  are  missing.  In  truth,  there  is 
hardly  any  situation  in  lilo  in  which  the  cultivated  man  finds  him¬ 
self  so  closely  associated  with  the  plain  man  as  that  of  having  to 
sit  down  to  an  unsatisfactory  dinner.  All  alike  are  wont  to  resent 
this  as  one  of  the  most  pungent  forms  of  injury.  There  seems 
indeed  to  break  forth  at  such  a  time,  even  from  the  breast  that  has 
harboured  philosophic  aspirations,  an  impulse  of  animal  resentment 
which  plainly  connects  our  intellectual  man  with  much  lower 
grades  in  the  scale  of  human  development.  The  pessimist  tells  us 
that  in  all  things  the  pains  _pf  deprivation  are  greater  than  the 
pleasures  of  satisfaction.  A  ith  respect  to  the  enjoyments  of  the 
palate  at  least,  this  does,  no  doubt,  seem  to  bo  true.  A  man 
accustomed  to  good  cookery  will  probably  derive  much  less  pleasure 
from  a  single  well-prepared  dinner  than  pain  from  one  badlv  pre¬ 
pared.  Net  the  degree  of  disappointment  experienced  when  a  thing 
is  missing  must  be  taken  as  a  rough  criterion  of  the  value  of  that 
thing;  and  a  man  who  chafes  a  good  deal  when  the  dishes  are 
ill-flavoured  and  the  wines  poor  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to 
gain  a  fair  amount  of  quiet  satisfaction  from  such’ sources. 

One  very  good  test  ol  the  worth  of  any  class  of  pleasures  to  a 
man  is  the  amount  of  pain  he  is  ready  to'uudergo  for  the  sake  of 
these  pleasures.  This  measure  may  easily  bo  applied  to  the  en¬ 
joyments  of  taste.  It  is  a  commonplace  of  the  moralist  that  men 
are  disposed  to  indulge  in  the  luxuries  of  the  table  to  excess,  and 
that  even  many  experiences  of  the  ill  effects  of  such  indulgence 
hardly  suffice  to  restrain  the  majority  of  people.  Persons  oMiigh 
intellectual  development  might  be  supposed  to  be  superior  to  this 
danger  ;  yet,  as  a  matter  ot  fact,  they  are  found  to  succumb  to  it 
like  other  people.  No  doubt  it  is  often  more  difficult  for  the  man 
of  intellectual  habits  to  restrain  himself  within  due  bounds,  since 
the  correct  adjustment  of  stomachic  function  to  a  high  degree  of 
cerebral  activity  is  an  exceedingly  delicate  operation.  Yet,  allowing 
lor  this,  one  finds  that  such  persons  do  knowingly  overstep  the 
due  limits,  and  indulge  to  a  point  which  the  least  reflection  would 
show  them  to  be  injurious.  This  proves  as  plainly  as  anything  can 
prove  that  men  of  intellectual  cultivation,  no  less  than  others,  do 
obtain  a  very  substantial  satisfaction  through  the  palate. 

V  e  think  it  must  be  allowed,  then,  that  the  common  pleasures 
of  eating  and  drinking  enter  as  a  verv  important  item  into  the 
daily  enjoyments  of  all  classes.  The  character  of  the  taste  may 
greatly  vary,  from  that  of  the  plain  man  who  desires  little  variety 
and  finds  a  satisfactory  flavour  in  garlic,  to  that  of  the  advanced 
gourmet  who  is  above  the  reach  of  simple  relishes,  and  can  only 
enjoy  food ^  which  is  elaborately  flavoured  by  artificial  accompani¬ 
ments.  Net  in  the  case  of  each  of  these  extreme  types  the 
gratification  ot  the  palate  counts  for  a  good  deal  in  the  worth  of 
existence.  This  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  man  of  simple  tastes 
and  the  gourmet  alike  become  dejected  when  appetite  fails,  an 
effect  that  cannot  wholly  be  attributed  to  bodily  debility.  It  is, 
no  doubt,  easy  to  overrate  the  value  of  these  pleasures,  as  it  is 
easy  to  underrate  them.  \\  e  do  not  question  the  fact  that  there 
are  a  lew  singularly  constituted  persons  who  make  exceedingly 
little  of  them.  As  long  as  these  are  adequately  nourished, 
they  seem  to  be  almost  indifferent  to  the  quality  of  their  diet. 
Yet  such  persons  do  not  appear  to  belong  to  any  one  class 
exclusively,  but  may  b :  found  among  the  vulgar  as  well  as 
among  the  highly  cultivated.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  too, 
that  many  people  are  in  a  sense  coerced  to  partake  of  the 
good  things  of  the  table  to  a  larger  extent  than  their  in¬ 
dividual  inclinations  would  prompt  them.  Society,  with  curious 
inconsistency,  while  it  discourages  open  attention  to  these  sources 
of  pleasure,  exerts  a  good  deal  of  pressure  in  the  direction  of  over- 
indulgence.  Our  English  habit  of  taking  three  and  even  four  sub¬ 
stantial  meals  in  a  day  compels  all  but  the  most  prudent  and 
independent  to  exceed  the  healthy  limit.  A  man  is  apt  to  be  called 
unsociable  if  he  shows  a  strong  inclination  to  abstain  from  the 
luxuries  of  the  table.  Hut,  allowing  for  these  considerations,  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  most  people,  whatever  the  degree  of 
their  mental  development,  attach  so  much  value  to  the  excitation 
ol  the  palate  that  they  make  eating  and  drinking  a  leading  subject 
of  thought,  that  they  experience  one  of  the  intensest  forms  of 
annoyance  when  the  customary  amount  of  palatal  enjoyment  is 
wanting,  and  that  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  purchase  these  en¬ 
joyments  at  the  cost  of  a  large  amount  of  supervening  discomfort 
and  loss. 

It  might  seem  the  appropriate  thing  to  supplement  this  account 
of  what  people  do  actually  make  of  the  pleasures  of  the  palate  with 
a  suggestion  as  to  the  proper  value  which  an  ideal  wise  man  would 
accord  to  them.  But  to  attempt  to  supply  this  would  be  to 
go  beyond  our  limits.  It  must  suffice  to  remark  that  the  ideally 
correct  place  of  these  sensuous  elements  of  our  pleasurable  ex¬ 
periences  cannot  be  fixed  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  It  must 
obviously  vary  according  to  the  amount  of  natural  sensibility  in 
this  direction,  the  degree  of  its  development,  the  range  of  pleasur¬ 
able  susceptibility  in  general,  and  so  on.  It  is  quite  light  that  one 
man  should  make  more  account  of  the  delights  of  the  table  than 
another.  Nature  gives  to  some  a  special  physical  basis  for  certain 
pleasures,  and  a  perfectly  wise  regulation  of  life  must  include  the 
recognition  of  such  individual  predispositions.  All  that  can  be 
said  in  the  way  of  general  maxim  amounts  to  very  little.  In  the  | 
first  place,  it  is  plain  that  we  may  err  by  running  to  one  of  two 
extremes.  One  man  may  be  foolish  in  excluding  the  pleasures  of 
taste  hom  their  legitimate  place  in  a  scheme  of  life-enjovment, 


just  as  another  man  blunders  by  ranking  them  too  high.  The 
virtue  of  the  palate  consists,  to  speak  after  Aristotle,  in  a  mean 
degree  ol  activity.  In  the  second  place,  it  may  be  safely  said  that 
men,  as  a  rule,  are  prone  rather  to  overrate  than  to  underrate  the 
pleasures  connected  with  appetite.  The  reason  of  this  weakness 
may  be  that  the  enjoyments  of  the  palate  are  so  closely  connected 
with  the  satisfaction  ot  a  natural  desire  which  precedes  and  is 
independent  of  any  resulting  pleasure.  It  is  pretty  certain  that,  if 
an  ideal  wise  man  could,  prescribe  for  us  our  course  of  life,  be 
would  have  to  lower  the  customary  or  average  position  of  o-Us- 
tatory  enjoyments.  He  would  seek  to  correct  the  exaggerated 
estimate  ol'  these  pleasures  which  is  embodied  in  the  common 
expression  “  to  live  well,”  and  to  reinforce  the  truth  taught  by  the 
least  doubtful  of  authorities  that  life  is  much  more  than  meat 
however  varied  and  refined  by  the  modern  culinary  art. 


DETECTIVES. 

TT  ^  ENY  now  and  then  a  mysterious  crime,  such  as  that  which 
was  lately  committed  iu  the  North-East  of  London,  draws 
attention  to  detectives  and  to  the  means  which  they  use  for  bring¬ 
ing  tile  guilty  to  justice  ;  but  it  must  be  said  that  distrust  has  now 
to  a  great  extent  replaced  the  confidence  which  was  once  felt  in 
this  branch  of  the  police.  Of  course  this  is  in  part  due  to  the 
effect  produced  by  the  trial  and  conviction  of  the  three  men  who 
are  now  undergoing  punishment  for  aiding  criminals ;  but  before 
that  event  took  place  detectives  were  no  longer  believed  in  as  of 
old,  and,  though  not  suspected  of  corruption,  were  very  generally 
looked  upon  as  kefivy-handed  fellows.  Perhaps  people  have  as 
usual  gone  from  one  extreme  to  another,  and,  having  once  ex¬ 
travagantly  overrated  detectives,  now  unduly  despise  them.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  not  a  little  curious  to  look  back  on  what  seems  to  have 
been  at  no  remote  date  the  common  estimate  of  the  sagacity  of 
the  men  whom  Scotland  Yard  sent  forth  to  discover  and  pursue 
criminals.  No  one  understood  better  than  Dickens  the  opinions  on 
some  subjects  of  ordinary  middle-class  Englishmen,  and  his  detective 
drawn  twenty-five  years  ago  was  presented  as  a  man  of  wonderful 
acuteness.  Inspector  Bucket  in  Bleak  House  is  a  sort  of  homely 
sorcerer.  Nothing  conies  amiss  to  him;  nothing  deceives  him  ; 
nothing  puzzles  him.  He  can  understand  everybody,  see  through 
everybody,  lie  can  propitiate,  cajole,  or  frighten  as  he  pleases,  lie 
can  read  any  one’s  thoughts — those  of  the  proud  gentleman,  of  the 
benevolent  old  man,  of  the  gentle  girl,  of  the  wretched  woman 
seeking  death.  He  is  never  at  fault  and  never  off  his  guard. 
Such  a  picture  of  a  police  officer,  if  drawn  now,  would  only  seem 
fit  to  be  laughed  at  for  its  gross  exaggeration  ;  and  certainly 
Dickens’s  description  was  not  a  little  absurd,  besides  showing  that 
want  of  constructive  ingenuity  which,  despite  his  marvellous 
powers,  was  often  manifest  in  his  works.  Still  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  his  account  of  a  keen  detective  was  not  due  merely  to 
his  imagination.  He  saw  a  good  deal  of  some  of  the  most  darino- 
and  ingenious  thief-takers  of  the  day,  and  talked  to  them  much 
about  tho  pursuit  of  criminals.  Inspector  Field  was,  as  is  well 
known,  tho  original  of  Bucket,  and  Dickens  described  in  House¬ 
hold  Words  his  excursions  into  the  dangerous  districts  with  this 
policeman,  and  the  stories  he  heard  from  him,  from  Whieher,  and 
from  others  of  the  Scotland  Yard  brigade.  Of  course  in  reading 
these  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  self-glorification  and  over¬ 
statement  of  half-educated  people  who  were  telling  of  their  own 
achievements  ;  but  probably  the  policemen  did  not  venture  greatly 
to  deceive  Dickens,  and  their  narratives  leave  the  impression  of 
being,  in  the  main,  true,  or  at  least  based  on  truth.  Very  striking  some 
of  them  are.  Whieher  described  how  he  followed  a  swindler  with  no¬ 
thing  to  guide  him  at  first  but  a  mark  on  the  face  of  a  letter  which  he 
knew  this  man  was  to  receive.  lie  was  not  able  to  see  the 
address  on  it  at  the  time  it  was  posted,  but  he  found  it  out 
afterwards,  and  followed  the  letter  through  two  post-offices,  though 
the  most  elaborate  precautions  were  taken  in  withdrawing  it, 
and  by  means  of  it  finally  discovered  the  man  he  was  seeking. 
Very  clever,  too,  was  the  capture  of  a  forger  described  by  Field. 
Tlie  object  in  this  case  was  to  tempt  the  fellow  out  of  a  place 
where  he  was  hiding  in  order  that  ho  might  be  seen  by  a  person 
who  could  identify  him,  and  Field  knew  that  his  criminal  was 
too  cunning  to  be  taken  in  by  any  ordinary  device.  lie  managed 
to  find  out,  however,  that  the  forger  added  to  his  ordinary  pro¬ 
fessional  pursuit  the  business  of  a  dealer  in  second-hand  carriages 
and  in  horses  ;  and  he  rightly  judged  that  any  one  who  had  to  do 
with  this  trade  would  be  certain  to  he  tempted  by  the  chance  of 
getting  a  neat  gig  and  a  good  horse  cheap.  The  man  fell  into  tho 
trap,  but,  unlike  Whicher’s  prisoner,  who  was  perfectly  satisfied 
with  tho  way  he  was  captured,  did  not  think  that  he  was  taken  in 
a  legitimate  manner,  or  according  to  the  rules  of  sport.  Other  re¬ 
markable  instances  of  ingenuity  were  described  by  Dickens  in  what 
purported  to  be  an  account  of  an  interview  with  detectives,  in  which 
he  probably  related  the  most  remarkable  of  the  stories  which  he 
had  heard  at  various  times.  Of  course  there  is  a  huge  interval 
between  the  cleverness  shown  by  the  policemen  who  have  been 
mentioned  and  the  second-sight  of  Inspector  Bucket.  This  cha¬ 
racter  is  exaggerated  to  a  degree  which  is  sometimes  grotesque  ; 
but  nevertheless  Dickens  had  reason  for  thinking  detectives  sharp 
fellows ;  and  the  fact  of  his  writing  as  ho  did  shows  that  the 
common  estimate  of  them  was  a  high  one.  In  some  things  he 
liked  to  run  counter  to  common  opinion,  but  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind  he  would  never  have  done  so.  On  such  a  subject  his  ideas 
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were  sure  to  reflect  popular  belief,  although  he  might  greatly  exag¬ 
gerate  ;  and  Bucket  would  never  have  been  drawn  if  people  had 
not  been  disposed  to  believe  in  the  ability  of  the  men  who  were 
sonorously  described  as  the  “  officers  of  the  detective  police.” 

Very  different  is  the  general  estimate  of  them  now.  Few  persons 
seem  to  think  that  any  marked  intelligence  or  deep  cunning  is 
shown  by  those  who  have  to  cope  with  criminals.  Indeed  the 
criminals  appear  sometimes  to  be  regarded  as  dull  fellows  for 
allowing  themselves  to  be  caught.  It  is  often  said  of  detec¬ 
tives  that,  with  airs  of  great  mystery,  and  with  much  affectation 
of  professional  knowledge,  they  follow  the  most  commonplace 
and  threadbare  methods.  When  the  newspapers  state  that  the 
police  have  “  obtained  a  clue”  by  which  they  hope  to  find  out  who 
has  committed  a  crime,  the  inference  usually  drawn  is  that  the 
police  are  hopelessly  in  the  dark ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  even 
the  reporters  no  longer  bestow  on  the  officers  of  Scotland  Yard  the 
complimentary  epithets  which  they  once  freely  gave  them. 
Policemen  are  not  now  habitually  spoken  of  as  “  skilful,”  or  as 
“  active  and  intelligent,”  and  this  is  a  sad  proof  of  the  extent  to 
which  they  have  fallen  in  popular  estimation.  Why  should  there 
be  this  disbelief  in  men  who,  after  all,  are  not  likely  to  be  very 
different  from  their  predecessors,  who  were  looked  upon  as 
being  astute  in  the  highest  degree  ?  It  may  be  alleged  that 
the  trial  already  referred  to  has  destroyed  conffdence  in  this 
branch  of  the  police ;  but,  as  has  been  said,  the  distrust  of  them  is 
of  older  date ;  and  indeed  the  trial,  although  it  attracted  so  much 
attention  and  caused  so  much  comment,  proved  but  very  little. 
That  men  of  humble  position  with  small  incomes  who  were  very 
likely  to  have  bribes  offered  them  should  in  some  cases  accept 
bribes  was  surely  not  astonishing.  Yet  this  was  all  that  was 
shown ;  and  indeed  one  of  the  three  guilty  men  had  great  com¬ 
punction  about  what  he  did,  and  suffered  much  from 
the  pricks  of  conscience,  which  caused  him  every  now  and 
then  to  exclaim  that  he  really  must  and  would  arrest 
somebody — a  perfectly  natural  expression  of  conscientious 
feeling  on  the  part  of  a  detective.  The  fact  of  its  having  been 
found  possible  to  corrupt  three  men,  one  of  whom  had  great 
scruples  in  yielding,  was  surely  not  such  a  grave  matter  as  it  was 
made  to  appear;  and,  even  if  it  had  been,  would  by  no  means 
account  for  the  disbelief  which  now  exists  as  to  the  skill  of  police 
officers.  Probably  this  is  due  to  the  tendency  of  Englishmen  to 
run  to  extremes  which  has  been  already  spoken  of,  to  the  general 
scepticism  as  to  the  abilities  of  officials  of  all  kinds  and  degrees 
whatsoever  which  is  now  so  common,  and  also  to  the  prevalent 
habit  of  jealously  noting  failure  and  disregarding  success.  When 
a  criminal  is  brought  to  justice,  few  give  much  heed  to  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  may  have  been  experienced  in  discovering  and 
catchiug  him.  Unless  the  problem  has  been  of  a  very  remarkable 
character,  little  interest  is  felt  in  the  ingenuity  which  may  have 
been  shown  in  solving  it ;  hut  when  a  mistake  is  made  there  is  a 
universal  outcry.  Probably  the  disbelief  in  detectives  is  nearly 
as  exaggerated  as  the  confidence  in  them  formerly  was.  After  all, 
they  succeed  in  the  majority  of  cases  where  they  have  a  fair 
chance,  and  every  now  and  then  some  amongst  them  give 
proof  of  remarkable  skill.  This,  for  instance,  was  shown 
when  the  three  police  officers  who  have  been  spoken  of 
were  first  suspected  of  receiving  bribes  and  of  helping  criminals. 
It  became  necessary  to  watch  closely  men  who  were  themselves 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  arts  of  obtaining  information 
and  of  spying,  and  whoso  keen  observation  was  likely  to  be  made 
-even  more  acute  by  their  knowledge  of  the  danger  they  were  run¬ 
ning.  YTet  it  was  apparently  found  possible  to  gain  all  requisite 
knowledge  of  their  doings  without  awakening  their  suspicions,  and 
the  detectives  who  were  thus  set  to  catch  detectives  must  have 
been  no  bunglers  at  their  work. 

In  the  case  of  the  frauds  on  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  England — 
to  take  another  and  very  different  instance — remarkable  skill  was 
shown  in  tracking  one  of  the  criminals,  and  it  would  not  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  cite  other  cases  in  which  considerable  intelligence  has  been 
displayed  ;  but  the  best  proof  that  the  detectives  of  our  time  are 
not  on  the  whole  incompetent  men  is  to  be  found  in  the  proportion 
of  captures  to  escapes.  Lately,  it  is  true,  some  men  accused  of 
great  financial  fraud  have  managed  to  get  away ;  but,  as  a  rule, 
those  who  are  suspected  of  grave  offences  find  it  impossible  to  evade 
the  police,  even  when  they  have  a  considerable  start  of  them. 
It  may  be  urged  that,  if  clever  at  catching  people,  the  detectives 
are  hasty  in  their  conclusions  and  arrest  without  properly  con¬ 
sidering  what  evidence  they  have,  inasmuch  as  it  not  infrequently 
happens  that  men  whom  they  have  thought  guilty  and  taken  con¬ 
siderable  trouble  to  capture  are  acquitted.  Here,  however,  the 
very  severe  nature  of  the  proof  which  the  English  law  requires 
and  the  great  advantages  which  it  gives  to  the  accused  must  be 
taken  into  account.  An  acquittal  does  not  by  any  means  neces- 
sarilv  show  that  the  police  were  wrong.  Men  who  have  seen 
much  of  courts  of  justice  are  apt  to  express  a  painful  scepticism 
as  to  the  innocence  of  many  of  those  whom  juries  pronounce 
not  guilty  of  the  offeuces  laid  to  their  charge.  It  is  far  better 
that  men  should  be  thus  acquitted  owing  to  the  tenderness  of  the 
law  than  that  everything  should  he  presumed  against  the  prisoner, 
as  is  so  often  done  abroad ;  but  in  j  udging  of  the  value  of  the 
services  rendered  by  detectives,  the  difficulties  which  the  law  places 
in  their  way  should  not  be  overlooked.  Many  are  the  lights  which 
hedge  round  the  liberty  of  an  Englishman,  and  though  no  one  in 
his  senses  would  think  for  an  instant  of  proposing  to  lessen 
them,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  they  do  sometimes  inter¬ 
fere  with  justice.  Small  indeed  are  the  powers  of  an  English 


police  officer  as  servant  of  the ‘executive  compared  with  those 
possessed  by  a  similar  official  abroad  even  in  a  country  with 
a  constitutional  Government.  Very  careful  must  the  former  be 
in  everything  he  does  lest  he  should  involve  himself  or  others  in 
difficulties.  Quite  recently  it  has  been  argued  as  a  point  of  law, 
that  in  an  action  for  false  imprisonment,  a  police  officer  who  has 
arrested  a  prisoner  may  be  asked  on  interrogatory  who  gave  him 
the  information  on  which  he  acted.  When  an  arrest  is  made  the 
most  scrupulous  care  must  bo  taken  not  to  do  anything  which 
may  prejudice  the  prisoner's  defence,  and  so  far  is  this  rule  carried 
that  a  policeman  who  arrests  a  man  is  required  at  once  to 
make  a  statement  to  him  which  practically  amounts  to 
an  invitation  to  tell  any  lie  be  may  think  proper.  The 
usual  instructions  are  that,  if  the  prisoner  begins  to  talk,  he 
is ,  to  be  immediately  told  that  what  he  says  may  be  given  in 
evidence  against  him  at  his  trial,  and  in  a  like  spirit  he  is  protected 
against  any  possible  or  conceivable  unfairness  until  a  jury  pro¬ 
nounces  on  his  case.  Englishmen  are  legitimately  proud  of  this 
careful  regard  for  the  rights  of  a  man  who  may  be  innocent ;  but 
the  fact  that  these  rights  will  he  so  strictly  guarded  does  not 
facilitate  the  task  of  the  police  officer.  lie  must  collect  very 
cogent  proof,  or  his  case  will  fail.  If  he  is  hasty,  he  runs  the  risk 
of  a  severe  reprimand,  perhaps  of  an  action  for  false  imprisonment. 
"When  all  the  difficulties  which  surround  detectives  are  considered, 
and  when  attention  is  also  given  to  what  they  are  able  to  achieve 
in  spite  of  these,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  people  are  some¬ 
times  wroth  with  them  because  they  cannot  make  bricks  without 
straw,  and  that  on  the  whole  their  work  is  not  ill  done. 


THE  LOUD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  AND  LOUD  PENZANCE. 

LORD  PENZANCE  has  exercised  a  wise  discretion  in  declining 
to  respond  to  the  pamphlet  addressed  to  him  by  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  albeit  we  could  wish  that  the  learned  Dean  of 
Arches  had  bestowed  a  little  more  care  on  the  composition  of 
the  letter  which  appeared  in  Tuesday's  Times.  The  matters 
in  dispute  between  the  two  learned  judges  will  shortly  come 
before  a  tribunal  whose  authority  either  party  may  well  be 
content  to  accept  as  final,  and  there  would  seem  to  he  little 
good  and  considerable  possibility  of  harm  in  prolonging  the 
discussion  in  the  meanwhile.  If  judges  intend  in  their  con¬ 
troversies  to  follow  the  example  of  the  suitors  who  come 
before  them  by  delivering  a  regular  series  of  pleadings,  it 
would  he  as  well  for  them  to  let  such  intention  be  known  at 
starting,  since  then  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  commenting 
on  each  successive  stage  of  the  proceedings,  but  the  issue  might 
be  waited  for,  and  the  matter  treated  as  a  whole.  Had  we  known 
to  what  length  the  controversies  now  existing  between  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  and  between  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  and  Lord  Penzance,  were  going  to  extend,  we  should 
have  hesitated  before  committing  ourselves  to  the  course  of  dealing 
with  each  phase  of  the  argument;  but,  having  done  so,  we  feel 
obliged  to  continue  the  system,  aud  can  only  hope  that  the 
Lord  Chancellor  will  follow  the  example  of  Lord  Penzance  and 
let  matters  drop.  For,  to  tell  the  truth,  we  are  somewhat  weary 
of  the  questions  involved,  and  especially  as  regards  the  Judicial 
Committee,  which  primarily  in  the  one  case,  incidentally  in  the 
other,  has  been  dragged  to  and  fro  in  the  strife,  has  had  its  history 
raked  up,  its  position  minimized  and  magnified,  its  authority 
impugned  and  vindicated,  its  functions  criticized  and  justified. 

We  now  turn  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice's  pamphlet — a  product, 
it  may  be  noticed,  of  its  author’s  energetic  mind  during  a  period 
when  he  was  incapacitated  by  indisposition  from  attending  to  his 
ordinary  duties.  YTet  one  would  seek  in  vain  for  any  evidence 
of  languor  or  lack  of  vigour  in  its  pages  ;  in  fact,  it  is  too  vigorous, 
abounding  in  sarcasm  which  scarcely  conceals  a  sneer,  in  satire 
which  borders  on  invective.  With  these  matters,  however,  it  is 
notour  intention  or  wish  to  deal  here  ;  we  shall  confine  our  obser¬ 
vations  to  the  purely  legal  aspect  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice's 
production. 

The  first  point  to  which  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn  addresses  him¬ 
self  is  the  power  of  the  Courts  of  Common  Law  to  restrain  the 
Judicial  Committee  within  what  they  may  deem  the  proper 
bounds  of  its  jurisdiction  by  means  of  the  writ  of  prohibition; 
although,  as  he  remarks,  he  has  never  exercised  or  sought  to 
exercise  this  power,  having  in  the  Mackonochie  case  only  had  to 
deal  with  Lord  Penzance’s  own  court,  which  was  unquestionably 
liable  to  prohibition.  The  aspect  in  which  the  Judicial  Com¬ 
mittee  was  imported  into  the  question  had  regard  to  the  point 
whether  two  of  its  judgments  pronounced  after  ex  parte  hearings 
were  binding  authorities  on  the  Queen’s  Bench  in  respect  of  a 
question  of  ecclesiastical  law.  The  Queen’s  Bench  decided  that  they 
were  not,  on  the  ground  that  the  Judicial  Committee,  though  a 
Court  of  Final  Appeal  for  certain  classes  of  cases,  has  no  appellate 
jurisdiction  at  all  in  respect  of  the  Common  Law  or  Equity  Courts 
of  England,  which  are  not  therefore  bound  to  regard  its  decisions 
as  in  any  way  paramount  to  their  own.  Incidentally,  however,  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  admits  that  the  question  of  the  possibility  of 
prohibition  issuing  to  the  Judicial  Committee  was  mooted  on 
the  occasion  referred  to ;  and  he  proceeds  to  justify  the  conclusion 
at  which  he  then  arrived — namely,  that  such  power  of  prohibi¬ 
tion  did  exist — by  an  elaborate  inquiry  into  the  history  and  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Committee.  In  order  to  show  the  fallacy  of  sup¬ 
posing  that  the  sovereign  really  exercises  any  judicial  authority  in 
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the  Privy  Council,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  employs  practically  the 
same  arguments  that  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  did  in  his  late  letter  to 
the  Chancellor,  based  on  the  fact  that,  by  the  constitution  of  this 
country,  the  sovereign  has  no  inherent  judicial  authority  what¬ 
ever,  and  on  the  contention  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
statutes  which  established  the  Judicial  Committee,  save  one  am¬ 
biguous  phrase,  to  invest  the  sovereign  with  such  authority 
in  relation  to  cases  coming  before  that  particular  tribunal.  Havin°- 
dealt  with  this  question  last  week  in  relation  to  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron's  letter,  we  forbear  to  do  so  now,  further  than  to  remark 
that  prohibition  is  a  far  more  personal  matter  than  reversal  of  a 
judgment,  and  to  suggest  for  the  Lord  Chief  Justice’s  consideration 
whether  he  would  be  prepared  to  say  that  a  writ  of  prohibition 
would  be  properly  addressed  to  the  Judicial  Committee  which 
was  not  directed  to  Her  Majesty,  either  with  or  without  the 
members  of  the  Committee.  For,  after  all,  the  judgment  of 
the  Judicial.  Committee  is,  as  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  him¬ 
self  admits,  in  form,  if  not  in  substance,  the  judgment  of  the 
sovereign ;  and,  even  if  the  only  part  the  Crown  plays  in  the 
matter  were  the  enforcing  of  the  decision  of  the  Committee,  this 
is  the  only  point  to  which  the  prohibition  would  go.  A  prohi¬ 
bition  does  not  work  a  reversal  of  a  judgment,  it  only  hinders  its 
execution;  and,  if  applied  to  a  judgment  of  the  Judicial  Com¬ 
mittee,  it  would  directly  affect  the  functions  which  the  Crown  un¬ 
questionably  exercises  in  respect  of  these  judgments.  Sir  Alex¬ 
ander  Cockburn  admits  the  possibility  of  this  apparent  anomaly 
and  recommends  Lord  Penzance  to  invoke  the  aid  of  that 
Legislature  of  which  lie  is  a  member  to  secure  to  the 
Judicial  Committee  absolute  immunity  from  the  interference  of 
the  Common  Law  Courts,  inasmuch  as  he  states  his  intention, 
should  a  fitting  occasion  arise,  of  putting  the  question  to  the  test! 
Possibly,  however,  the  Court  of  Appeal  may  save  Lord  Penzance 
this  trouble.  We  now  thankfully  take  leave  of  the  Judicial  Com¬ 
mittee,  merely  remarking  that  the  cases  quoted  by  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  to  show  that  the  consensus  of  legal  opinion  was  in 
favour  of  prohibition  lying  to  the  Judicial  Committee  are  not  very 
conclusive,  inasmuch  as  in  none  of  them  was  such  prohibition 
actually  issued. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  vehemently  protests  against  having  been 
represented  as  intimating  that  prohibition  would  lie  in  respect  to 
matters  of  practice.  Lord  Penzance  certainly  went  a  good  deal 
out  of  his  way  to  show  that  such  was  not  the  case  ;  but  it  is  easy 
to  see  how  the  misunderstanding  has  arisen.  Certain  preliminaries 
which  are  nearly  allied  to  matters  of  practice  are  necessary  to 
lound  jurisdiction,  and  the  distinction  between  non-essentials  and 
essentials  is  frequently  a  narrow  one.  In  the  present  instance 
Lord  Penzance  contends  that,  the  sentence  upon  Mr.  Mackonochie 
being  one  which  it  was  unquestionably  within  the  power  of  his 
court  to  inflict  under  certain  circumstances,  nobody  has  any  right  to 
inquire  whether  those  circumstances  have  or  have  not  occurred. 
The^  Lord  Chief  Justice  states  his  counter-proposition  as  follows:— 
M  hile  I  fully  admit  .  ,  .  that  mere  error  in  any  step  in  an 
existing  procedure  cannot  be  matter  of  prohibition,  I  maintain 
that  an  unauthorized  change  of  procedure  or  introduction  of  a  new 
procedure  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  amount  to  an  excess 
of  jurisdiction  calling  for  prohibition.” 

Putting  aside  theoretical  cases,  such  as  those  suggested  by  the 
Lord  Chief  J ustice,  let  us  see  what  actually  occurred  in  Mr.  Mac¬ 
konochie  s  case,  and  how  far  those  variations  from  the  usual  course 
of  proceeding,  which  have  been  proved  or  admitted  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  argument  constitute  a  flaw  in  the  essential  elements 
of  the  jurisdiction.  A  monition  was  appended  to  a  definitive  sen¬ 
tence  ;  this  was  good  according  to  the  practice  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts.  On  breach  of  that  monition  Mr.  Mackonochie  was  pun¬ 
ished,  as  for  contempt;  this  was  a  very  doubtful  step.  Lord 
Penzance  adduces  one  very  shaky  case  in  support  of  it,  which  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  tears  to  rags,  bringing  forward,  moreover,  most 
cogent  arguments,  to  which  we  have  before  referred,  to  show 
that  no  ulterior  consequences  can  attach  to  a  monition,  which  is 
not  interlocutory,  hut  is  in  the  nature  of  a  definitive  sentence. 
Up  to.  this  point  we  cannot  see  how  the  court  had  acquired  any 
jurisdiction  over  Mr.  Mackonochie  at  all.  lie  was  not  charged 
with  any  offence  cognizable  by  the  court,  but  with  the  breach  of 
a  monition  to  the  breach  of  which  no  ulterior  consequences 
attached.  Of  course  when  a  man  is  charged  with  an  offence 
cognizable  by  a  particular  court,  the  question  whether  or  not  he 
has  committed  that  offence  is  for  that  court  alone ;  but  on  the 
narrowest  construction  of  the  doctrine  of  prohibition,  it  may  be 
exercised  where  a  subject-matter  not  cognizable  by  an  inferior 
court  is  dealt  with  thereby,  and  such  would  appear  "to  have  been 
Mr.  Mackonochie's  case  so  far. 

Then  he  was  punished  by  suspension — a  corrective  measure  in¬ 
volving  consequences  wholly  irreconcilable  with  any  view  of  con¬ 
tempt  ever  entertained  by  any  Common  Law  or  Equity  Court,  and 
for  which  no  authority  whatever  could  be  adduced  save  the  two 
decisions  of  the  Judicial  Committee  before  referred  to,  which  are 
clearly  not  binding  on  the  Queen's  Bench.  The  Lord  Chief 
Justice  has,  however,  discovered  a  very  good  authority  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  in  the  shape  of  a  case  in  which  Sir  Ilerbert  Jenner  Fust 
refused  to  suspend  a  clergyman  for  a  very  gross  contempt  on  the 
ground  of  the  absence  of  precedent  for  such  a  course.  Here,  there- 
lore,  we  have  an  assumption  of  jurisdiction  at  the  end  as  at  the 
beginning  of  the  proceedings. 

S^  Hr  then  as  Mr.  Mackonochie's  being  punished  for  contempt 
of  the  monition  is  concerned,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  has  shown 
that  such  contempt  did  not  give  the  court  any  jurisdiction,  and 


also  that,  even  if  it  did,  that  jurisdiction  has  been  exceeded  ;  and. 
in  quitting  the  subject  of  contempt,  he  delivers  a  Parthian 
shot  by  reminding  Lord  Penzance  that  the  acts  in  respect  of  which 
•  Mackonoch  was  punished  took  place  after  the  passing  of 
'!b  l°  ^  orship  Act,  which,  by  providing  a  perfectly  new 
method  of  dealing  with  contempt  of  a  monition,  has  virtually 

whh  disobediPnWtr  may  ^ave  previously  existed  of  dealing 

Finding  himself  hard  pressed  by  such  of  these  arguments  as 
were  advanced  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  in  his  judgment,  Lord 
I  enzance  had  recourse  to  the  extraordinary  assertion  that  Mr. 
Mackonochie  was  punished,  not  only  for  his  contempt,  but  also 
lor  the  fresh  breach  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  involved  in  the  acts 
which  were  relied  on  as  establishing  such  contempt.  This  asser¬ 
tion  daring  as  it  is  in  admitting  that  all  the  usual  forms  of  a  penal 
suit  have  been  pretermitted,  may  nevertheless  give  considerable 
trouble  to  those  who  have  to  support  the  Lord  Chief  Justice’s 
J^ent  For  here  for  the  first  time  we  have  an  offence  cogniz¬ 
able  by  the  court,  and  a  punishment  within  its  jurisdiction  ;°and 
the  contention  on  the  part  of  Lord  Penzance  is  of  course  that  all 
that  has  intervened  between  the  two  must  be  mere  matter  of  pro¬ 
cedure.  But  here  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  demurs.  Irregularity 
in  old  procedure  is  one  thing;  the  introduction  of  an  absolutely 
new  procedure  is  another.  He  formulates  his  argument 
thus  Every  court  is  bound  to  exercise  its  jurisdiction 
according  to  the  procedure  which  belongs  to  it.  It  can¬ 
not,  without  legislative  authority,  do  away  with  that  proce¬ 
dure  and  substitute  a  different  one.  If  it  takes  upon  itself 
to  do  so  it  usurps  the  province  of  the  Legislature  and  assumes 
to  itself,  in  its  judicial  character,  a  power  which  does  not  belono-  to 
it.  Having  done  so,  from  that  moment  it  exercises  its  judicial 
1  unctions  under  circumstances  in  which  it  is  not  warranted  in  so 
exercising  it;  in  other  words,  it  exceeds  its  jurisdiction.”  The 
truth  seems  to  lie  between  the  two  extremes.  On  the  one  hand,  a 
partial  oi-  total  disregard  of  procedure  as  such  does  not  affect  the 
jurisdiction;  but,  on  the  other,  there  are  certain  essential  elements 
oi  a  trial,  such  as  the  hearing  of  evidence  and  the  verdict  of  a 
juiy,  which  are  necessary  to  support  the  jurisdiction  at  various 
stages  of  the  proceedings.  How  far  the  remedy  of  prohibition  can 
be  applied  to  a  case  deficient  in  the  latter  respect  may  be  doubtful, 
and  will  probably  not  be  decided  on  the  coming  appeal.  For  on 
the  assertion  of  Lord  Penzance  that  he  punished  Mr.  Mackonochie 
tor  iresh  breaches  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
has  a  conclusive  argument.  In  order  to  give  Lord  Penzance  any 
jurisdiction  whatever  on  such  offences,  letters  of  request  were  as 
necessary  as  is  the  finding  of  a  true  bill  by  a  grand  jury  before 
a  criminal  charge  can  be  entertained  by  a  criminal  court.  This  is 
no  question  ot  procedure  ;  it  is  absolutely  a  condition  precedent  to 
any  procedure  whatever.  No  letters  of  request  were  issued,  and 
the  conten  tion  that  by  delegating  his  authority  in  respect  of  a 
prior  oflence  to  Lord  Penzance,  the  Bishop  transferred  to  him  all  con¬ 
trol  over  Mr.  Mackonochie’s  future  conduct,  is  too  absurd  to  need 
comment.  \\  e  are  curious  to  see  how  Lord  Penzance’s  counsel 
wil  deal  with  this  on  the  appeal.  Till  then,  requiescat  in  pace 
the  Mackonochie  ease. 


THE  WEALTH  OF  FRANCE. 


]VIR'  ^FFEN  S  valuable  paper  on  recent  accumulations  of 
.  ■ capital  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  exercised  a  very  marked 
influence  upon  economical  speculation  throughout  Europe.  The 
astonishing  results  which  it  brought  out  so  impressed  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  foreigners,  gave  such  definite  form  to  the  vague  ideaCof 
British  _  resources  previously  entertained,  that  several  eminent 
statisticians  have  been  stirred  up  to  endeavour  to  ascertain,  each  for 
his  own  country,  its  realized  wealth,  and  the  rate  at  which  it  is  grow¬ 
ing-  ,  M.  Vacher,  for  example,  Deputy  of  the  Correze,  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  Paris  Statistical  Society,  has  just  prepared  a 
memoire  upon  the  public  and  private  wealth  of  France,  which 
we  desire  to  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  our  readers.  We  would 
premise  that  the  best  French  opinion  seems  to  regard  M.  Vacher’s 
conclusions  as  greatly  exaggerated.  It  is  not  our  intention  here, 
however,  to  subject  his  estimates  to  a  detailed  criticism.  To  do 
so  would  require  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  French 
business  and  with  the  value  of  different  kinds  of  property  than 
almost  any  foreigner  can  acquire.  For  instance,  to  say  with 
any  confidence  whether  M.  Vacher  is  correct  in  his  calcu¬ 
lation  of  the  capital  value  of  houses,  we  ought  to  know  the 
rents  and  the  more  usual  prices  not  in  one  or  two  great 
towns  only,  but  throughout  France,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  able  to  strike  a  fair  average.  Even  if  we  had  this  know¬ 
ledge  as  to  the  different  kinds  of  property,  we  have  not  space 
for  a  minute  examination  of  the  figures.  We  may,  however, 
point  out  that  M.  Vacher’s  inquiries  are  necessarily  much 
more  conjectural  than  Mr.  Giffen’s.  Up  to  a  certain  point  there 
can  be  no  doubt  at  all  concerning  Mr.  Giffen's  valuations.  The 
Income-tax  returns  afford  incontestable  evidence  that  the  income 
upon  which  the  tax  ha3  been  paid  does  exist.  However  we  may 
i  differ  in  our  estimates  of  the  amount  of  income  that  escapes  the 
tax,  we  are  all  agreed  as  to  the  reality  of  that  which  is  assessed 
But  in  France  there  is  no  Income-tax.  M.  Vacher  therefore  has 
no  trustworthy  guide  in  making  his  conjectures.  Without  further 
preface  we  pass  on  to  his  calculations. 

We  begin  with  the  public  wealth.  In  this  branch  of  his 
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subject  M.  Vacher  has  a  decided  advantage  over  English  in¬ 
quirers.  We  are  absolutely  without  statistics  in  reference  to 
the  property  of  the  State.  The  income  of  the  property  managed 
by  the  Woods  and  Forests  is  accounted  for  every  year,  but 
who  can  tell  the  value  of  Portsmouth  Dockyard  and  of  the 
other  dockyards  and  naval  establishments  of  the  kingdom,  of  the 
lighthouses  and  coastguard  stations,  of  the  barracks  and  fortifica¬ 
tions  and  military  stores,  of  the  navy  itself  P  The  original  cost 
of  several  of  these  items  might  possibly  be  dug  out  of  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  papers  by  the  labour  of  years  ;  but  ships  deteriorate,  guns 
and  works  become  obsolete.  The  value  of  the  public  buildings, 
again,  is  an  unknown  quantity.  Still  more  absolute  is  our  ignor¬ 
ance  respecting  the  possessions  of  the  local  authorities.  Even  the 
area  of  the  lands  belonging  to  them  is  undetermined.  Respecting 
properties  in  mortmain  we  are  equally  in  the  dark.  On  all  these 
points  M.  Vacher  is  able  to  produce  official  figures.  The  property 
of  the  State — that  is,  the  palaces,  the  offices  of  the  several  minis¬ 
tries,  with  all  their  appurtenances,  and  the  navy,  but  not  the  re¬ 
constructed  war  materiel,  as  to  which  M.  Vacher  thinks  it  best  to 
give  no  information,  and  not  the  paintings,  statues,  and  other 
objects  of  art  in  the  Louvre  and  elsewhere,  which  of  course  can¬ 
not  be  valued — is  stated  to  be  worth  171,120,000/.  M.  Vacher's 
next  item  is  one  which  finds  no  place  in  Mr.  Giffen’s  paper ;  it  is 
the  highways  of  France.  M.  Vacher  argues  that  they  ought  to  be 
included,  that  they  are  as  necessary  as  railways,  that  without 
them,  in  fact,  very  little  wealth  could  be  produced,  and  that 
their  construction  involved  a  vast  outlay.  Their  value  he 
estimates  at  the  enormous  sum  of  305,109,600/.  The  property  in 
mortmain,  in  which  is  included  the  immovable  propert}'  of  the 
local  authorities,  hospitals,  charitable  institutions,  and  religious 
bodies,  is  estimated  at  122,445,718/.  Thus  the  total  public  pro¬ 
perty  enumerated  is  valued  at  598,675,318/.,  say,  six  hundred 
millions  sterling.  Mr.  Gillen's  conjecture  for  the  corresponding 
items  in  this  country  is  four  hundred  millions. 

Passing  now  to  private  property,  we  find  that  lands  are  estimated 
at  6,264,960,000/. ;  houses  at  627,000,000/. ;  mineral  waters  at 
4,800,000/.;  fisheries,  1,840,000/.;  shipping,  21,200,000/.;  indus¬ 
trial  businesses  at  552,320,000 /. ;  money,  240,000,000/. ;  gold  and 
silver  ornaments,  20,000,000 /.  ;  Stock  Exchange  securities, 
910,000,000/.,  giving  a  total  of  8,622,120,000/.  Adding  the  public 
property,  we  arrive,  according  to  M.  Vacher,  at  9,220,000,000 /.  as 
the  gross  total  of  the  capital  value  of  all  kinds  of  French  wealth, 
public  and  private.  Mr.  Gillen,  it  may  be  remembered,  arrived  at 
8,500,000,000/.  as  the  gross  total  for  the  United  Kingdom.  It 
would  follow,  if  M.  Vacher  is  right,  that  France  is  a  richer 
country  than  the  United  Kingdom.  But  as  we  have  pointed  out 
already,  M.  Vacher  includes  items  of  which  Mr.  Gifien  takes  no 
account.  The  basis  of  his  calculations  may  well  be  called  in  ques¬ 
tion  in  most  instances.  And  he  appears,  too,  to  capitalize  at 
an  excessively  high  number  of  years.  For  lands  and  houses  he 
takes  the  same  figures  as  Mr.  Gillen — thirteen  and  fifteen  years  re¬ 
spectively.  We  do  not  pretend  to  M.  Vacher's  knowledge  of  the 
average  value  of  real  propert}7  in  France ;  but  it  is  not  generally 
believed  that  land  is  as  dear  there  as  in  England.  Thirty  years'  pur¬ 
chase  gives  barely  3 j-  per  cent,  on  the  investment,  which  is  quite 
sufficient  where  land  is  bought,  not  for  the  pecuniary  return  it 
yields,  but  for  the  social  consideration  it  carries  with  it.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe,  however,  that  French  peasants  are  satisfied 
with  so  low  an  interest.  In  spite  of  their  thrift  and  industry, 
they  could  not  be  as  well  off  with  such  a  scanty  yield  as  everything 
proves  them  to  be.  Equally  incredible  is  it  that  house  property 
sells  in  France  at  the  same  rate  as  in  this  country.  So,  again, 
eight  years’  purchase  is  very  high  for  industrial  businesses ;  while 
twenty  years  for  Stock  Exchange  securities  all  round  is  surely  ex¬ 
cessive.  We  are  inclined  to  agree,  therefore,  with  M.  Vacher’s  French 
critics  that  his  conclusions  will  not  bear  scrutiny.  He  appears, 
indeed,  to  have  too  slavishly  followed  in  Mr.  Giflen’s  footsteps. 
Instead  of  being  guided  bv  the  spirit  in  which  he  worked,  and 
making  allowance  lor  the  different  conditions  of  the  two  countries, 
M.  Vacher  has  taken  the  English  figures  as  he  found  them, 
choosing  the  highest  when  lumping  together  categories.  M.  Vacher 
tests  by  the  aid  of  the  legacy  and  succession  duties  the  conclusions 
at  which  he  has  arrived,  as  Mr.  Gifien  had  done  before  him.  Porter, 
in  his  Progress  of  the  Action,  not  having  the  Income-tax  to  help 
him,  was  perforce  obliged  to  use  those  duties  for  the  purpose.  He 
ascertained  through  a  series  of  years  the  proportion  borne  by  the 
properties  subject  to  the  duties  to  the  whole  number  of  deaths, 
and  he  assumed  that  the  proportion  would  hold  in  respect  to  the 
living.  In  the  .absence  of  better  data  the  results  were  valuable, 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  process  is  very  rough.  Still,  as  a  test,  it 
has  its  value.  M.  Vacher  finds,  then,  by  this  means  the  capital 
value  of  the  real  property  of  France  to  be  4,315,595,096/.,  and 
that  of  the  personal  property  3,744,237,798/.  ;  together, 
8, 059,830, 494/.  Mr.  Gifien  found  the  respective  totals  for  this  country 
3,150,720,000/.  and  4.710,870,000 /. ;  together,  7,861,590,000/. 
Here,  again,  as  before,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
France  is  the  richer  country  of  the  two.  It  will  be  noticed 
in  particular  that  the  value  of  realty  in  France  far  exceeds  the 
value  in  England  ;  whereas  personalty  in  England  is  far  more  valu¬ 
able  than  in  France.  In  fact,  the  value  of  personal  property  in 
England  exceeds  that  of  realty  iu  France ;  but  real  property  in 
England  is  worth  less  than  the  personalty  of  France.  This  latter 
result,  if  true,  is  unexpected,  but  the  great  preponderance  of 
movable  wealth  in  England  is  of  course  in  accordance  with  all  our 
experience. 

As  Mr.  Giffen  showed  in  the  case  of  England,  M.  Vacher  points 


out  that  the  great  increase  of  wealth  iu  France  has  been  since  1846. 
Previously  to  that  year  the  accumulation  of  capital  was  very  slow ; 
since  thenit  hasbeenincreasingly  rapid.  The  cause,  as  was  observed 
by  Mr.  Gifien,  is  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  and  Australia. 
The  vast  production  of  the  metal  has  raised  prices,  and  thus  swollen 
values.  No  doubt,  too,  the  construction  of  railways  and  the 
application  of  steam  to  navigation  gave  an  immense  impetus 
to  commerce.  The  opening  up  of  new  countries,  the  vast 
emigration  from  Europe,  the  settlement  of  the  Western  States 
of  America  and  of  Australia,  the  adoption  of  Free-trade  by 
England,  and  other  influences  have  all  tended  in  the  same 
direction.  But  we  need  not  dwell  upon  this  point.  What  is  im¬ 
portant  to  consider  is  the  enormous  resources  of  which  France 
disposes.  When  we  have  made  all  due  allowance  for  exaggeration 
in  the  estimates  we  have  been  passing  iu  review,  it  is  evident  that 
France  is  little  behind  this  country  in  wealth.  The  fact  explains 
the  rapidity  with  which  she  has  recovered  from  her  disasters 
of  eight  years  ago,  and  the  ease  with  which  she  bears  her  financial 
burdens.  M.  Vacher  finds  that  in  the  last  ten  years  her  wealth  has  in¬ 
creased  1,500  millions  sterling,  which  would  give  an  annual  accumu¬ 
lation  of  150  millions.  If  that  be  so,  the  war  indemnity  amounted 
to  no  more  than  the  savings  of  sixteen  months.  Nor,  if  M.  Vacher’s 
figures  are  approximately  correct,  is  there  any  room  for  supposing 
that  the  existing  taxation  presses  on  the  springsof  industry.  Ourown 
taxation  during  and  immediately  after  the  Napoleonic  struggle  was 
very  far  heavier  in  proportion  to  our  means  in  those  days.  As 
regards  the  future  the  immense  influence  which  must  be  exercised 
by  a  country  so  rich  is  obvious.  Her  present  debt,  enormous  as  it 
is,  if  any  trust  can  be  placed  in  the  estimates  with  which  we  have 
j  been  dealing,  is  only  about  one-seventh  of  her  realized  capital.  It 
might  be  doubled,  and  yet  would  be  proportionately  lighter  than 
the  English  debt  the  year  after  Waterloo.  And  her  revenue  is 
less  than  one-third  of  the  incomes  of  her  people  derived  from 
capital.  Taken  unprepared,  France  was  struck  down  and  dis¬ 
membered  ;  but  when  her  army  is  reorganized,  and  she  feels  strong 
enough  once  more  to  have  an  active  foreign  policy,  her  word 
must  carry  weight  with  the  most  powerful  of  States.  It  will  be  that 
of  a  nation  second  only  to  England,  if  second  even  to  her,  in  wealth, 
and  consequently  with  the  ability  to  prolong  hostilities  and  wear 
out  an  enemy  poorer  than  herself.  In  alliance  with  England,  in¬ 
deed,  she  might  fairly  hope  to  exhaust  any  possible  combination  of 
enemies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  greatness  of  her  wealth  is  a 
guarantee  against  a  renewal  of  the  policy  of  adventure.  She  has 
too  much  to  lose  lightly  to  peril  her  fortunes  again.  She  has,  in 
fact,  reached  the  stage  of  development  when  a  wary  foreign  policy 
and  Conservatism  at  home  may  be  expected.  Socialism  or  Red 
Republicanism  is  hardly  likely  to  commend  itself  to  a  people  so 
1  prosperous  and  hardworking. 


TIIE  THEATRES. 

A  REPUBLICAN  MARRIAGE,  which  has  been  lately 
^  given  at  morning  performances  at  the  Olympic  Theatre, 
seems  to  us  scarcely  worthy  of  the  popularity  that  it  has  won. 
The  story  i3  fairly  striking  in  its  bare  outline,  the  situations 
to  which  it  naturally  leads  are  sufficiently  suggestive;  but 
the  author’s  command  of  literary  effect  is  not  such  as  to  be 
able  to  invest  them  with  the  necessary  vividness  of  life.  They 
fall  upon  us  with  all  the  incapacity  of  purposeless  fiction,  and 
with  no  strength  of  local  colour  or  of  dramatic  determina¬ 
tion.  The  writer — it  seems  to  be  generally  understood  that 
she  is  a  lady — has  apparently  little  practice  in  the  niceties  of 
language.  Her  thoughts  lack  expression,  her  characters  have  no 
words.  In  one  of  the  most  important  moments  of  her  life  the 
heroine  finds  nothing  better  to  talk  about  than  the  making  of  an 
omelette ;  and,  for  want  of  even  a  modest  attempt  at  a  speech,  the 
actress  is  obliged,  in  all  affecting  circumstances,  to  have  re¬ 
course  to  gesture  and  ejaculation  which  but  ill  supply  the 
place  of  words.  Marie  do  Courcelles,  snatched  from  her  edu¬ 
cational  convent-home  by  a  sans-cidotte  mob,  insulted  by  foul 
ruffians,  and  only  saved  from  drowning  by  an  auction  sale  to  the 
highest  bidder,  might  surely  be  given  something  better  to  do  than 
the  mere  task  of  fainting ;  and  when  she  begs  to  be  treated  as  a 
sister  by  the  low-born  man  who,  having  purchased  her,  is  unwill- 
'  inglv  forced  by  the  mob  into  marrying  her,  we  cannot  but  think 
that  something  of  pathos  and  of  passion  should  have  passed  into 
her  speech.  But  Marie — unlike  the  heroine  of  M.  Charles 
Lomon’s  piece,  Jean  Under,  whose  fortunes  hers  resemble — is  a 
childish  and  gentle  maid,  and  can  apparently  feel  little  but  fear, 
petulance,  or  coquetry.  We  are  sorry  that  something  at  last  of 
generous  appreciation  of  nobility  in  her  stonemason  lover  is  only 
rewarded  by  the  finding  that  he  has  really  been  all  the  time  a 
nobleman  in  disguise.  But  opportunity  is  afforded  for  a  kind  of 
repartee  and  light  comedy  with  which'the  writer  has  apparently 
more  sympathy  than  with  sentiment,  and  we  are  fain  to  be  content 
with  the  only  creditable  piece  of  writing  which  the  piece 
yields.  Miss  Marion  Terry  does  her  best  with  the  thankless  part 
of  Marie  de  Courcelles,  and  Mr.  Henry  Neville  finds  capabilities  of 
something  like  effect  in  the  scene  where  he  learns  his  wife’s 
imprisonment,  as  he  also  makes  the  most  of  the  comedy  scene  in 
the  last  act  in  which  Mr.  Archer  so  cleverly  impersonates  the 
heroine’s  aristocratic  father. 

The  Crisis,  adapted  from  Les  Fuurchambault  of  M.  Emile 
Augier  by  Mr.  James  Albery,  and  given  at  the  Haymarket 
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Theatre,  is  a  piece  of  a  different  order.  Here,  whatever  may  be 
the  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  piece,  is 
work  of  a  diligent  kind.  Mr.  Albery,  so  far  as  it  lay  in  his  power, 
has  fulfilled  his  task  well.  He  has,  out  of  dialogue  which  in  the 
original  is  so  full  and  elaborate  as  to  be  sometimes  almost 
tedious,  made  a  play  well  enough  suited  to  an  English  audi¬ 
ence;  and  if,  in  his  desire  to  make  his  work  acceptable  in  his 
own  country,  he  has  missed  the  aim  and  point  with  which  the 
piece  was  written  for  France,  the  fault  lies  rather  in  the  rage  that 
insists  at  present  on  adapting  every  new  French  piece  than  in 
any  inability  of  the  translator  for  his  task.  Mr.  Albery  would  pro¬ 
bably  not  have  succeeded  so  well  in  giving  us  a  fairly  good  acting 
English  play  if  he  had  succeeded  better  in  rendering  the  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  original  author ;  for  M.  Emile  Augier  wrote,  at  great 
pains,  a  studied  comedy  pand  satire  on  a  certain  aspect  of  pre¬ 
sent  French  manners,  and  this,  literally  translated  for  our  stage, 
would  have  been  at  best  but  a  meaningless  theoretical  essay. 
Fortunately,  M.  Augier  is  a  dramatist  as  well  as  a  theorist,  and  his 
work  has  therefore  yielded  material  for  a  good  drama  even  after  all 
the  delicacy  of  his  own  writing  has  been  discarded  as  useless,  and 
when  the  careful  contrast  of  character  by  which  he  pointed  his 
lesson  has  been  rendered  impossible  by  the  difference  of  national 
characteristics.  M.  Augier,  in  causing  the  frank  manners  of  the 
partly  imprudent,  but  perfectly  pure-minded,  American  heroine 
to  lead  her  into  suspicion  of  unmaidenly  behaviour,  probably 
meant  to  show  the  artificiality  of  present  French  society,  that  sus¬ 
pects  what  it  cannot  understand ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  strikes 
a  contrast  between  the  free  nature  of  one  who  can  only  surrender 
where  she  loves,  and  the  more  apparently  correct  ingenue  who  calmly 
follows  where  sordid  parents  lead,  even  though  it  be  contrary  to 
her  own  inclinations.  But  this  motive  must,  of  necessity,  be 
missed  where  a  nation’s  manners  so  materially  differ  ;  for  the 
heroine’s  part  strikes  us,  in  the  English  version,  as  nothing  more  than 
that  of  an  ordinarily  simple  and  self-reliant  British  maiden,  while 
the  character  of  the  ingenue  in  Miss  Blanche  Denham  scarcely  recalls 
a  common  type  among  us,  and  ranks  in  fact  as  a  mere  comedy  part, 
setting  off  Mrs.  Denham’s  vulgarities.  And  another  point,  with 
which  M.  Augier  both  strengthened  the  plot  of  his  piece  and 
added  weight  to  the  edge  of  his  moral,  Mr.  Albery  has  deliberately 
set  aside.  In  the  French  piece  the  relations  between  Mrs.  Goring 
and  the  elder  Denham  were  openly  avowed.  The  desire  to 
emphasize  his  moral  was  quite  enough  excuse,  if  excuse 
were  needed,  to  make  M.  Augier  treat  frankly  of  the 
fact  that  Mrs.  Goring  had  never  supposed  herself  to  be 
Denham’s  wife.  He  wished  to  show  that  the  conventional 
marriage  of  prudence  in  France  often  tempted  the  young  man  into 
ignoble  conduct  towards  the  woman  he  loved,  and  he  wished  to 
develop  the  same  motive,  slightly  touched  upon,  in  the  younger 
characters  of  the  play.  But  in  England  men  do  not  universally 
make  prudent  marriages  in  accordance  with  their  parents’  wishes ; 
and  the  Frenchman’s  aim  might  therefore  have  fallen  flat,  even  if 
Mr.  Albery  had  not  thought  it  well  to  alter  the  situation  to  the 
taste  of  his  public.  Mr.  Albery  has  therefore  married  the  lady,  but 
has  made  her  the  victim  of  an  informal  marriage;  her  son  is  thus 
equally  illegitimate ;  and  the  device,  whatever  it  may  be  worth  as 
regards  propriety,  only  increases  the  meanness  of  the  elder  Den¬ 
ham's  character. 

It  will  be  seen  by  what  we  have  said  that  M.  Augier  is  an  author 
whose  work  cannot  be  imported  on  to  our  stage  by  the  rough-and- 
ready  means  that  are  now  in  fashion.  His  main  strength  does  not, 
like  M.  Sardou’s,  lie  in  the  skill  of  his  mechanical  contrivance.  His 
chief  ambition  is  rather  to  interpret  and  comment  upon  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  and  weaknesses  of  his  own  time  and  nqtion  than  to 
shine  by  any  mere  marvel  of  brilliant  construction.  In  the  purity 
of  his  style  and  the  finish  of  his  dialogue  he  will  always 
remain  a  master  ;  but  many  of  his  contemporaries,  even 
setting  aside  the  successful  author  of  Dora,  might  fairly 
claim  to  outstrip  him  in  fertility  of  dramatic  invention.  Lcs 
Fourchambault,  as  it  was  played  at  the  Theatre  Fran^ais,  had  one 
radical  fault  as  a  play  of  sustained  interest ;  it  wanted  a  centre. 
And  even  though  in  the  English  version  Mr.  Albery  has  striven  to 
supply  this  deficiency,  the  play  still  remains  somewhat  dull  in  its 
mechanical  plot.  In  calling  his  translation  The  Crisis  he  seems 
to  have  partly  apprehended  this  weakness,  and  to  have  intended  to 
develop  the  financial  element  in  the  fall  of  old  Mr.  Denham,  so  as 
in  a  measure  to  remedy  the  fault.  In  this  he  has  not  materially 
succeeded.  The  ruin  of  the  commonplace  English  merchant  is  not 
more  striking  than  the  ruin  of  the  commonplaceFrenchpro-uewii;  and 
the  vulgarity  of  Mrs.  Denham  seems,  if  possible,  to  detract  more 
from  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  than  does  even  the  heartless  and 
extravagant  worldliness  of  the  French  dame.  The  scene  still  shifts 
uncomfortably  from  the  home  of  the  Denhams  to  that  of  the 
Gorings,  without  any  satisfactory  explanation  as  to  the  reason  of  the 
acquaintance  between  the  two  families,  and  even  the  affecting  con¬ 
ception  of  John  Goring’s  offer  of  help  to  the  father  who  has  dis¬ 
graced  his  birth  falls  without  its  due  effect  from  the  compara¬ 
tive  inconsequence  of  its  position.  Neither  the  fortunes  of  Haidde 
Burnside,  the  misjudged  heroine,  nor  the  sorrows  of  John  Goring, 
the  illegitimate  son,  are  followed  with  sufficient  devotion  to  ensure 
for  either  the  undivided  sympathies  of  the  audience.  As  in  the 
original,  so  in  the  adaptation,  the  piece  lacks  a  leading  character. 

Mr.  Charles  Kelly  plays  the  part  of  John  Goring  with  much 
Strength  and  dignity.  In  the  first  scene  with  his  mother, 
though  it  is  so  much  curtailed  from  the  French  as  to  render 
the  winning  of  pathetic  effect  a  far  more  difficult  task,  he 
Succeeds  in  an  uncommon  degree.  lathe  scene  of  the  two  brothers 


his  powers  are  shown  to  even  greater  advantage.  If  Mr.  Kelly 
could  oftener  forget,  as  he  does  here,  some  stiffness  of  gesture, 
and  if  he  could  oftener  reproduce  the  tenderness  of  voice  with 
which  he  calls  upon  Ilaidee  at  the  end  of  the  piece,  there 
would  be  little  cause  to  fear  monotony  where  a  part  is  entrusted 
to  his  care.  Miss  Louise  Moodie  succeeds  well  in  the  part 
of  Mrs.  Goring,  which  she  has  apparently  studied  carefully  from 
the  performance  in  Paris.  Miss  Eastlake,  though  scarcely 
powerful  enough  for  the  more  passionate  portions  of  Haidee’s 
character,  shows  good  promise,  and  is  a  graceful  and  pleasing 
actress.  We  have  seen  Mr.  Terriss  in  more  suitable  parts  than 
that  of  Fawley  Denham.  Though  satisfactory,  on  the  whole,  in 
the  scene  where  he  taxes  his  father  with  being  himself  the  hero 
of  the  love  story  he  relates,  he  is  scarcely  either  delicate  or  tender 
enough  in  the  pathetic  passage  wherein  he  discovers  in  John 
Goring  his  own  brother.  Mrs.  John  Wood  plays  a  part,  already 
over-written  in  its  broad  effects,  with  even  greater  emphasis  than 
it  requires. 


REVIEWS. 


VAN  LAUN’S  FRENCH  REVOLUTIONARY  EPOCH.* 

rTyIIE  French  Revolutionary  Epoch  consists,  as  to  its  external 
form,  of  two  goodly  volumes,  gaily  but  inappropriately  bound 
in  bright  blue  with  gold  fleurs-de-lys  at  the  four  corners.  It  is 
possible  that  this  livery  has  been  adopted  as  a  means  of  assuring 
people  of  Conservative  tendencies  that  there  is  nothing  “red” 
about  Mr.  Van  Laun’s  work.  As  far  as  outward  appearance  goes, 
the  book  might  lie  on  the  Count  of  Chambord’s  table.  We  have 
been  thus  particular  in  our  description  of  its  external  form,  because, 
on  coming  to  consider  it  internally,  we  feel  some  uncertainty  as  to 
the  class  of  literature  in  which  it  should  be  placed.  We  will 
therefore  allow  Mr.  Van  Laun  to  give  his  own  statement  of  his 
aim  and  purpose : — “  The  French  Revolutionary  Epoch,"  he  says, 
“  is  an  attempt  to  present  to  the  general  reader  in  a 
concise  form  a  history  of  France  from  the  beginning 
of  the  first  French  Revolution  to  the  end  of  the  second 
Empire.”  The  idea  of  narrating  the  history  of  all  the 
French  revolutions,  big  and  little,  down  to  the  fall  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  as  a  connected  whole,  is,  we  think,  new ;  and,  in  the 
hands  of  a  scientific  historian,  might  be  turned  to  good  account. 
But  Mr.  Van  Laun  hardly  professes  to  be  more  than  a  compiler  ; 
and  the  latter  part  of  his  history,  where  he  has  not  writers  like 
M.  Taine  and  Mr.  Carlyle  to  draw  upon,  is  for  the  most  part  dry. 
Now  two  volumes  in  bright  cloth  binding  and  good  type — alto¬ 
gether  a  drawing-room  table  style  of  book — lead  the  general  reader 
to  expect  light  reading  ;  something,  let  us  say,  written  with  the 
smartness  and  melodramatic  power  of  Mr.  ITepworth  Dixon  or 
with  the  gentle  grace  of  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane.  But  Mr.  Van 
Lauu’s  book  is  not  easy  reading.  Any  one  who  can  get  through  it 
might,  with  greater  pleasure  and  profit,  read  Mr.  Carlyle  at  first 
hand.  If  Mr.  Van  Laun  intended  to  produce  a  useful  book  of 
reference,  he  should  have  sent  it  forth  in  a  handier  form  and  provided 
it  with  an  index ;  if  he  intended  to  produce  what  the  French  call  a 
l lure  de  vulgarisation,  he  should  have  had  more  consideration  for  the 
probable  ignorance  of  his  readers.  Thus  some  clear  and  definite  state¬ 
ment  of  the  pre-revolutionary  system  of  government  should  have 
been  added  to  the  summary  of  M.  Taine’s  brilliant  but  rather 
vague  description  of  the  ancien  regime.  For  English  pupils, 
too,  the  essential  differences  between  the  noblesse  of  France  and 
the  nobility  of  England  should  have  been  pointed  out.  It  is  not 
enough  to  translate  the  somewhat  superficial  passage  in  which 
M.  Taiue  compares  and  contrasts  the  French  seigneur  and  the 
English  squire  and  nobleman.  Neither  M.  Taine  nor  Mr.  Van 
Laun  has  grasped  the  fact  that  the  French  seigneur  and  the 
English  squire  belong  to  distinct  orders  of  beings,  and  that  the 
English  noble  is  something  different  from  both.  Nothing,  again, 
would  be  more  desirable  for  a  learner  than  some  clear  account  of 
the  origin,  composition,  and  functions  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris, 
a  body  about  which  English  people  in  general  have  only  the 
vaguest  ideas,  even  if  they  succeed  in  distinguishing  it  from  the 
States-General.  Now  Mr.  Van  Laun  has  often  so  worded  his 
narrative  that  it  is  more  likely  to  lead  his  readers  into  this  con¬ 
fusion  than  to  help  them  out  of  it.  Take  the  first  passage  in  which 
he  makes  mention  of  the  Parliament  and  the  States-General : — 

The  nobles,  horror-stricken  ....  bring  forward  their  ancient  privi¬ 
leges  and  vested  interests,  and,  at  their  wit’s  ends,  bestir  themselves  to 
have  Parliament  convoked  (November  12th),  thinking  that  this  traditional 
institution  will  not  only  protect  their  interests,  but  prop  the  over¬ 
toppling  social  fabric  for  a  time.  A  vain  delusion !  Parliament  did  the 
very  contrary. 

When  a  reform  has  become  necessary,  and  the  hour  of  its  accomplish¬ 
ment  has  struck,  nothing  can  prevent  it,  while  almost  everything  serves  its 
purpose.  Thus  it  was  that  the  convocation  of  the  States-General  caused  all 
the  subsequent  disasters. 

Any  one  reading  this  without  previous  knowledge  would  suppose 
that  the  Parliament  and  the  States-General  thus  spoken  of  almost 
in  a  breath  were  one  and  the  same  institution.  As  he  goes  on, 
he  will  of  course  perceive  that  they  were  distinct ;  but  nowhere 
will  he  get  from  Mr.  Van  Laun  any  clear  account  of  the  functions 

*  The  French  Revolutionary  Epoch  :  being  a  History  of  France  from,  the 
Reginning  of  the  First  French  Revolution  to  the  End  of  the  Second  Empire. 
By  Henri  Van  Laun.  London,  Paris,  and  New  York  :  Cassell,  Petter,  & 
Galpin. 
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or  the  composition  of  the  Parliament.  In  the  next  page  indeed  j 
the  author,  in  his  queer  English,  says  that  the  French  Kings  | 
“  arrogated  to  themselves  the  legislative  power,  whilst  judicial 
power  was  practised  for  their  benefit  in  a  Parliament  of  lawyers”; 
but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  this  Parliament  is  the  body  of 
which  he  spoke  in  the  preceding  page.  A  later  passage  we  must 
own  we  do  not  understand  : — 

When,  after  a  century  of  absolute  submission,  the  Third  Estate  was 
about  to  re-appear  in  the  arena,  the}'-  promised  themselves  to  effect  some¬ 
thing  in  their  own  interest.  The  nobles  were  powerless  to  raise  them¬ 
selves  from  the  crushing  defeat  inflicted  upon  them  by  Louis  XI Y.  Hence¬ 
forth  the  Court  would  have  a  different  antagonist ;  Parliament  would  no 
longer  form  a  class,  but  a  body,  and  in  this  new  struggle  they  had  every¬ 
thing  to  gain — nothing  to  lose. 

What  is  meant  by  Parliament  no  longer  forming  a  class,  but  a 
body  ?  It  sounds  as  if  Mr.  Van  Laun  was  not  really  thinking  of 
the  Parliament,  but  had  in  his  mind  some  confused  reminiscence 
of  the  Third  Estate  declaring  itself  to  be  the  National  Assembly. 
At  any  rate,  the  next  sentence  we  shall  quote  reads  as  if  he  con¬ 
ceived  the  Parliament  to  be  an  Assembly  of  Estates : — 

The  entire  Parliament  explodes,  nobles  and  Third  Estate  alike,  into 
furious  declamation  against  the  minister,  the  Court,  their  prodigalities,  and 
distinctly  refuses  to  register. 

Speaking  of  the  times  before  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  Mr.  Van 
Laun  says  that  the  “  States-General  ....  never  had  a  regular 
existence  ;  ”  by  which  we  can  only  suppose  him  to  mean  that  they 
were  not  summoned  at  regular  intervals.  Their  existence — when 
they  were  in  existence — was  in  perfect  accordance  with  rule  and 
law.  Elsewhere  he  says  of  the  Assembly  of  Notables  in  1787, 

“  Existence,  proper  or  legalised,  they  have  none.”  What  there  was 
improper  or  illegal  about  their  existence  he  does  not  explain. 

Mr.  Van  Laun  labours  under  the  disadvantage  of  not  having 
thoroughly  mastered  the  language  in  which  he  writes.  “  It  wanted 
but  little  to  be  denounced  as  suspected ;  and  so  eager  was 
the  Commune  to  apply  that  little,  that  the  prisons  were  gorged 
with  inmates,”  is  so  far  from  being  English  that  some  thought  is 
required  to  understand  it.  Glancing  over  the  pages,  we  come  upon 
many  other  sentences  which  betray  an  imperfect  knowledge  of 
English  grammar,  idiom,  or  phraseology — “  Their  adversaries  were 
men  of  state  ” — “  high-handed  language  ” — “  died  with  far  greater 
dignity  than  he  had  known  to  live  ” — “  certain  documents  found  in 
a  secret  safe  divulged  by  the  locksmith  who  had  constructed  it  ” — 
“  completed  the  conquering  attitude  ” — “  a  most  impolitical  docu¬ 
ment  ” — “  the  comparative  small  number  ” — “ the  extreme  peaceful 
disposition” — “  to  attenuate  this  statement” — “  that  election  be¬ 
came  the  chief  pre-occupation  of  the  whole  of  France.”  On  the 
other  hand,  we  recognize  a  native  vulgarism  in  the  phrase  “  As 
Louis  Philippe  had  ordered  the  people  to  be  murdered  like 
Charles  X.  had  done.”  Elsewhere  the  author  has  picked  up 
some  phrases  of  the  worst  style  of  English.  Unfrocked  monks 
are  described  as  “  inaugurating  their  emancipation  by  a  visit 
to  the  public  balls,”  and  as  “  taking  advantage  of  their  hir¬ 
sute  appendage  ”  to  enlist  as  sappers.  The  famous  “  0  Richard 
O  mon  roi  ”  banquet  is  described  as  a  feast  which  “  having 
degenerated  into  an  orgy,  had  become  a  symposium  of 
treason  to  the  nation.”  The  assembling  of  the  States-General,  we 
are  told  with  tautological  emphasis,  “  seemed  to  the  nation  a 
universal  panacea  for  all  evils.”  In  the  use  of  metaphors  and 
similes  Mr.  Van  Laun  is  somewhat  reckless.  He  speaks  of  men 
who  thought  to  save  the  Revolution  “  by  opening  a  precipice 
between  the  Monarchy  and  the  Republic,”  and  of  others  who 
“  began  to  clamour  for  vengeance  against  the  trail  of  the  serpent 
left  by  Robespierre.”  Another  passage  deserves  to  be  quoted 
entire : — 

The  vibration  of  the  cannon’s  roar,  penetrating  even  into  France,  has 
had  the  effect,  of  maintaining  Keeker’s  financial  boulder  nicely  poised  on 
the  mountain’s  top,  as  if  by  some  occult  atmospheric  influence,  pressing 
equally  on  all  sides,  just  as  the  jolting  of  the  carriage  keeps  the  traveller  in 
a  somnolent  state,  from  which  he  starts  when  the  conveyance  halts. 

The  likeness  between  the  boulder  nicely  poised  by  the  vibration 
of  the  cannon’s  roar — a  physical  phenomenon  which  we  may  con¬ 
trast  with  Manfred’s 

....  avalanches,  whom  a  breath  draws  down 

In  mountainous  o’erwhelming — 

and  the  traveller  jolted  into  a  doze  strikes  us  as  somewhat  far¬ 
fetched.  As  in  all  ages  metaphors  and  similes  have  been  orna¬ 
mental  rather  than  useful,  it  would  be  hypercritical  to  add  a  com¬ 
plaint  that  neither  illustration  does  much  towards  helping  us  to 
understand  Necker’s  financial  position.  The  next  sentence  which  we 
shall  quote,  though  it  contains  no  figures  of  speech,  is  still  more 
involved : — 

At  the  same  time  he  [Pitt]  endeavoured  to  take  advantage  of  the  critical 
state  in  France,  which,  it  has  been  said,  he  fomented  by  secret  supplies  of 
money,  to  wrest  from  her  the  ascendency  she  had  gained  in  Europe  since 
the  American  War,  by  a  treaty  which  he  concluded  with  Frederick 
William  II.,  the  nephew  and  successor  of  Frederick  the  Great,  but  lately 
dead,  and  in  this  way  disturbing  the  peace  of  Europe  without  France  being 
able  to  check  his  underhanded  manoeuvres. 

The  history  of  the  elder  Hamlet,  as  recorded  by  Shakspeare, 
supplies  the  only  other  instance  that  we  can  remember  of  a  kino- 
“  but  lately  dead  ”  disturbing-  the  peace  of  a  state  by  “  underhanded 
manoeuvres.” 

The  introductory  chapter  and  part  of  the  next  are,  as  Mr.  Van 
Laun  tells  us,  “  mainly  summarised  from  M.  Taine’s  admirable 
book  on  the  Ancien  Reyimef  On  the  whole,  the  tone  of  the 
abridgment  is  somewhat  more  unfavourable  to  the  nobles  and  the 


privileged  classes  generally  than  that  of  the  original.  To  this 
there  is  the  less  objection,  inasmuch  as  most  people  would  pro¬ 
bably  consider  M.  Taine  over-lenient.  But  why  should  Mr.  Van 
Laun  render  “  un  enclos  fang-eux  ”  as  “  a  miry  marsh,"  and  change 
“  Jamais  l’aristocratie  n’a  dte  si  digne  du  pouvoir  qu’au  moment 
ou  elle  allait  le  perdre  ”  into  “  Never  was  an  aristocracy  so  de¬ 
serving  of  power  at  the  moment  of  losing  it  ?  ”  Elsewhere,  Mr.  Van 
Laun,  describing,  after  M.  Taine,  the  state  of  Europe  in  the  early 
Middle  Ages,  says  that  the  priest 

set  an  example  to  those  idle  and  plundering  wanderers,  who  gradually 
clustered  permanently  around  his  abode,  and  formed  themselves  into 
villages,  where,  sure  of  reaping  the  fruits  of  their  toil,  and  thus  of  providing 
for  their  offspring,  they  became  the  first  founders  of  the  family  insti¬ 
tution. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  be  surprised  at  seeing  the  first  founda¬ 
tion  of  “  the  family  institution  ”  referred  to  a  period  which,  though 
not  very  clearly  defined,  seems  to  be  at  least  as  late  as  the  fourth 
or  fifth  century  after  Christ.  But  if  he  turns  to  M.  Taine,  he  will 
find  a  much  safer  assertion  : — 

Par  degres  leur  campement  devient  un  village,  puis  une  bourgade :  l’homme 
laboure  dfes  qu’il  peut  compter  sur  la  recolte  et  devient  pere  de  famille 
sitot  qu’il  se  croit  en  dtat  de  nourrir  ses  enfants. 

If  one  were  to  say  that  So-and-so  married  as  soon  as  he  had  money 
enough  to  keep  a  wife,  it  would  not  amount  to  an  assertion  that 
he  was  the  first  founder  of  the  institution  of  marriage.  In  another 
passage  we  suspect  that  Mr.  Van  Laun  has  missed  the  meaning  of 
his  original.  “Up  to  1765,”  he  says,  “there  were  still  a  good 
many  personal  serfs,  their  own  or  their  progenitors’  gratitude 
having  caused  them  to  remain  in  that  condition.”  On  referring 
to  M.  Taine,  we  find  the  quotation  from  Renauldon  upon  which 
this  statement  is  doubtless  founded: — “On  y  trouve  encore 
quantite  de  serfs  personnels  ou  constitues  tels  par  leurs  recon¬ 
naissances  ou  par  celles  de  leurs  auteurs.”  Now  it  is,  we  think, 
plain  that  reconnaissance  must  here  be  taken,  not  in  its  ordinary 
sense  of  gratitude,  but  in  its  legal  sense  of  acknowledgment  of  an 
obligation,  recoymtio,  recognizance.  Du  Cange  supplies  us  with  a 
quotation  from  Britton  where  the  term  is  used  precisely  as 
Renauldon  uses  it: — “Nul  ne  poit  estre  vilein,  fors  que  de  auncienne 
nativite,  ou  par  reconnoissance,”  that  is,  by  prescription  or  by 
formal  acknowledgment. 

The  author,  notwithstanding  his  obligations  to  M.  Taine, 
writes  as  a  partisan,  though  not  a  violent  one,  of  the  Re¬ 
volution  ;  and  when  he  treats  of  foreign  affairs,  his  point 
of  view  is  generally  that  of  a  Frenchman.  The  popular  French 
notion  of  Pitt  as  a  sort  of  evil  genius  seems  to  haunt  him,  and  his 
account  of  the  rupture  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens  gives  but  an  inade¬ 
quate  idea  of  the  aggressive  and  unreasonable  behaviour  of  the 
First  Consul.  We  see  no  signs  of  his  having  consulted  M. 
Lanfrey’s  Histoire  de  Napoleon  I  ,  with  which  every  one  who 
undertakes  to  write  of  the  Napoleonic  period  ought  to  be  familiar. 
If  he  had,  he  would  hardly  have  laid  upon  Ganteaume  and  Ville- 
neuve  the  whole  blame  of  the  failure  of  Napoleon’s  schemes  of 
invading  England.  Nor  is  it  fair  to  Villeneuve  to  represent  that 
he  fought  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  “  wishing  to  retrieve  his  reputa¬ 
tion,”  without  giving  a  hint  of  the  pressure  that  had  been  put 
upon  him.  Injustice  to  this  victim  of  the  ambition  and  selfish¬ 
ness  of  Napoleon,  it  should  have  been  said  that  Villeneuve  had  re¬ 
ceived  orders  to  bring  on  an  affaire  decisive  wherever  he  found  the 
enemy  in  inferior  force.  Politically,  however,  Mr.  Van  Laun  is 
not  an  adulator  of  Napoleon,  and  he  defends  the  conduct  of  the 
English  Government  in  consigning  the  fallen  conqueror  to  St. 
Helena.  His  sympathies  indeed  are  evidently  not  Bonapartist, 
for  he  displays  an  honest  indignation  against  the  coup  d'Flat,  and 
adopts  from  M.  Lock’s  Histoire  des  Frangais  a  vigorous  denunciation 
of  the  Second  Empire.  We  do  not  know  whether  any  lurking 
anti-clerical  feeling  is  answerable  for  the  ludicrously  inadequate 
account  the  author  has  given  of  the  death  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris  in  the  Days  of  June.  Among  the  killed,  says  Mr.  Van 
Laun,  was  “  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  who  was  murdered  while 
climbing  over  a  barricade.”  This  is  all  he  has  to  say  of  a  man 
who  exposed  and  lost  his  life  in  a  generous  effort  to  act  as  a  peace¬ 
maker.  An  account  of  St.  Stephen,  which  should  confine  itself  to 
mentioning  that  he  died  in  consequence  of  stones  being  thrown  at 
him,  would  be  about  as  satisfactory. 

We  have  made  many  quotations  from  Mr.  Van  Laun,  but  we 
cannot  resist  giving  one  more : — 

If  there  be  a  skeleton  in  a  man’s  closet,  let  him  turn  the  key  upon  it,  not 
disclose  it  to  the  public  gaze  on  printed  paper. 

We  should  be  inclined  to  add  that,  if  a  man  has  not  succeeded 
in  mastering  a  language,  he  had  better  “  turn  the  key  ”  upon  his 
deficiency,  and  “not  disclose  it  to  the  public  gaze  on  printed 
paper.” 


THE  TRANSVAAL  OF  TO-DAY.* 

OOUTH  African  prospects  are  not  yet  clearing  up,  though 
LJ  Gaikas  and  Galekas  have  been  reduced  to  submission  along  the 
Kei,  and  possession  has  been  taken  of  both  banks  of  St.  John’s 
River.  Readers  who  are  impatient  of  geography,  as  it  is  trouble¬ 
some  to  open  a  map,  will  yet  permit  us  to  remind  them  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Natal  on  the  East  Coast,  and  of  the  Transvaal  territory, 

*  The  Transvaal  of  To-day  :  War,  Witchcraft,  Sports,  and  Spoils  of 
South  Africa.  By  Alfred  Ayhvard,  Commandant,  Transvaal  Republic, 
Captain  (late)  Lydenberg  Volunteer  Corps.  Blackwood  &  Sons. 
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situated  entirely  inland,  to  the  north-west  of  Natal.  There  is  a 
strip  of  wild  Zulu  and  other  Kaffir  country  still  remaining  to  the 
immediate  north  of  Natal,  in  the  Drakensberg  highlands,  which 
shuts  up  the  Transvaal  to  the  east,  though  part  of  the  sea-shore, 
with  the  finest  natural  harbour  in  Africa,  Delagoa  Bay,  belongs  to 
the  Portuguese.  Until  the  projected  railroad  shall  be  made  for  a 
gateway  between  the  Transvaal  and  the  ocean,  Natal,  the  most  back¬ 
ward,  helpless,  and  embarrassed  of  our  colonial  provinces,  must  con¬ 
trol  the  trade  of  the  Transvaal  settlement.  It  is  practically  the 
only  British  road  into  the  Transvaal,  since  the  Orange  River  Tree 
State,  which  is  hitherto  independent,  lies  between  the  Transvaal 
and  the  Cape  Colony  to  the  south,  while  the  Diamond  Fields,  or 
West  Griqualand,  can  afford  but  a  circuitous  route.  The  original 
Dutch  settlers  of  the  Transvaal,  with  a  few  respectable  Fnglishmen 
and  Scotchmen  who  bought  land  there  before  its  recent  annexa¬ 
tion,  have  a  more  substantial  grievance  than  the  mere  peremptory 
suppression  of  its  feeble  Republic.  They  complain  that  their 
chosen  Land  of  Promise,  where  they  once  hoped  to  rear  their 
families  and  breed  their  flocks  and  herds  in  patriarchal  peace,  has 
been  strangled  by  the  Kaffir  policy  of  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone. 
It  has,  they  say,  been  sacrificed  to  the  administrative  smartness  of 
Natal,  aided  by  the  calumnious  outcries  of  land-jobbers,  mercantile 
adventurers,  and  loose  people  hanging  about  the  Lydenberg  gold- 
diggings,  who  conspired,  for  their  private  ends,  to  defame  and  sup¬ 
plant  the  Republican  Government.  We  have  heard  enough  of  all  this 
in  Parliament  and  elsewhere,  since  the  rather  arbitrary  proceeding  of 
April  12,  1877.  The  Dutch  delegates  have  been  received  in  London, 
where  they  were  civilly  allowed  to  “  protest  and  go  home.”  Mr. 
A  nthony  Trollope  has  performed  a  flying  visit  to  the  country,  and 
has  written  a  flying  book  about  it,  which  sets  forth  all  manner  of 
contradictory  views  without  affording  the  slightest  judicial  as¬ 
sistance  towards  disposing  of  them.  After  all,  the  transaction 
seems  now  irrevocably  completed ;  and  we  apprehend  that  the 
author  of  this  volume,  Mr.  Alfred  Avlward,  does  not  wish  it  to 
be  reversed.  His  statements  are  rather  intended  to  teach  us  that 
some  consideration  is  due  to  the  feelings  of  offended  self-respect 
and  to  the  neglected  substantial  interests  of  the  Boers  and  other 
agricultural  proprietors  in  that  new  province  of  the  British  Empire. 
It  is  but  right  that  this  case  should  be  fairly  examined  ;  and,  if  a 
sufficient  compensation  may  hereafter  be  found  without  unduly 
burdening  others,  in  helping  the  Transvaal  to  get  its  Delagoa  Bay 
Railway,  so  much  the  better. 

Meantime  we  are  sorry  to  observe  that  the  British  Government 
has  not  yet  succeeded  in  executing  the  task  of  Kaffir  pacification 
— that  is  to  say,  the  needful  conquest  for  the  alleged  failure  in 
which  the  Republican  Government  was  deposed.  We  have  just 
had  to  send  out  considerable  military  reinforcements  at  the 
pressing  request  of  Lord  Chelmsford  and  Sir  Bartle  Frere.  The 
identical  foe,  Secocoeni,  chief  of  the  Bapedi  or  Makatee  confedera¬ 
tion,  is  still  holding  his  own  in  the  same  fortified  kraals  of  the 
Lulu  Mountains  towards  the  confluence  of  the  Steelport  with 
Oliphant’s  River.  He  there  defies  Her  Majesty’s  13th  Regiment 
and  the  Frontier  Light  Horse,  as  he  did  the  Lydenberg  Volunteers 
two  years  ago.  Mr.  Aylward  and  his  comrades  may  doubtless 
point  to  this  in  answer  to  any  possible  reflection  upon  their  soldier¬ 
ship  at  Fort  Burgers.  The  contingent  peril  of  a  Zulu  war  from 
the  south-eastern  frontier  invading  the  Utrecht  district  of  the 
Transvaal,  which  is  contiguous  to  Natal,  seems  more  threatening 
than  before.  The  name  of  “  Cetewayo  ”  or  “  Ketchwayo,”  thus 
differently  spelt  by  the  highest  authorities  in  Natal,  is  still  a 
watchword  of  alarm.  These  are  facts  which  apparently  qualify 
the  force  of  some  of  the  arguments  that  were  used  by  Sir  Theo¬ 
philus  Shepstone,  and  that  were  endorsed  by  Sir  Henry  Barkly 
and  Lord  Carnarvon,  to  justify  the  annexation.  If  the  Boers  had 
then  failed  to  keep  order  amongst  a  million  and  a  half  of 
turbulent  savages  on  their  borders,  thereby  exposing  the  British 
possessions  to  imminent  risk,  it  might  be  the  duty  of  our 
Government  to  undertake  the  Transvaal  administration.  But  the 
practical  justification  of  this  measure  requires  that  we  should  bestow 
complete  security,  and  facilities  for  economic  and  social  prosperity, 
on  the  settlers  of  the  Transvaal.  The  honour  of  England  is  pledged 
to  this,  and  it  is  likely  that  an  appeal  may  now  be  made  by  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  to  the  Imperial  Government  for  the  means  of  redeeming  this 
pledge.  The  new  administrator,  Colonel  Lanyon,  who  has  succeeded 
Sir  T.  Shepstone,  will  not  be  inactive.  We  therefore  willingly 
accept  such  parts  of  Mr.  Aylward’s  book  as  amount  to  a  plea  for 
remedial  and  compensatory  measures  on  behalf  of  the  Transvaal. 
Those  passages,  on  the  contrary,  which  merely  express  the  soreness 
felt  by  personal  friends  of  the  worthy  Boers  at  the  prejudiced 
notions  concerning  their  domestic  life  which  some  English  tra¬ 
vellers  have  thoughtlessly  taken  up,  need  scarcely  engage  our 
attention.  A  Dutch  agricultural  colonist,  or  “  Africander  ”  of 
colonial  birth,  is  just  as  good,  for  aught  we  know,  as  an  English¬ 
man  would  be  under  similar  conditions.  The  Transvaal  people 
were  not  slaveholders,  nor  were  they  guilty  of  cruelty  to  the 
negro  race,  whatever  may  have  been  done  in  South  Africa  half  a 
century  ago.  Their  worst  fault,  which  is  punished  by  forfeiture 
of  their  nationality,  was  a  dull  bucolic  contentedness,  incapable  of 
running  the  race  for  wealth  and  power  in  competition  with  their 
more  ambitious  neighbours.  So  it  was  in  Texas,  for  example, 
with  the  Mexicans  and  the  Yankees,  some  forty  years  ago,  and 
with  Dutchmen  on  the  Hudson  long  before.  The  early  settlers 
and  occupiers  of  the  country  are  found  too  slow  in  the  service 
of  that  grand  idea  of  materialist  worship  in  modern  times  which 
is  called  “  development  of  resources.”  They  are  first  socially  in¬ 


vaded,  then  hustled  and  jostled  out  of  their  political  independence 
by  restless  new-comers  of  a  different  race.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Boers  will  not  be  worried  into  leaving  their  estates  and  home¬ 
steads,  as  their  fathers  did  in  Natal,  and  during  the  old  vexations 
of  the  Orange  River  territory.  It  cannot  be  yet  too  late  to  regain 
their  confidence,  and  to  ensure  their  happiness  and  usefulness  as 
British  subjects. 

Mr.  Aylward  was  ten  years  in  South  Africa,  and  in  the  year 
1876  was  at  the  Diamond  Fields.  He  then  joined  Captain  von 
Schlieckmaun,  a  young  Prussian  officer  of  some  distinction,  in 
raising  a  corps  of  English  and  German  volunteers  to  serve  the 
Transvaal  Republic  against  Secocoeni.  The  Dutch  farmers  are 
not  at  all  cowardly,  but  they  do  not  like  to  stay  many  months 
away  from  their  homes  in  a  long  campaign.  They  had  just 
then  failed,  under  the  leadership  of  President  Burgers,  who  was 
a  preacher  before  he  assumed  the  functions  of  a  statesman  and 
general,  in  attacking  the  redoubtable  stronghold  we  have  men¬ 
tioned.  The  assault  was  badly  managed,  and  the  want  of  disci¬ 
pline  and  subordination  was  afterwards  shown  by  a  wholesale 
desertion.  The  season  demanded  the  presence  of  those  thrifty 
husbandmen  upon  their  own  estates  ;  they  were  disgusted  with 
Mr.  Burgers's  lack  of  military  skill,  and  they  wanted  to  save  their 
horses  and  oxen  from  destruction  by  the  pestilential  climate  of 
that  region.  As  a  substitute  for  this  civic  militia,  the  small 
Lydenberg  Volunteer  Corps,  who  may  be  termed  a  body  of 
foreign  mercenaries,  but  were  mostly  “  decent  fellows,”  was  formed 
under  Von  Schlieckmann.  Its  command,  upon  the  death  of  that 
brave  officer  in  one  of  the  earliest  fights,  devolved  on  Mr.  Ayl¬ 
ward.  He  is  naturally  zealous  for  the  honour  of  his  corps,  and  he 
tells  the  story  of  their  gallant  but  inconclusive  exploits.  Readers 
with  a  taste  for  narratives  of  guerilla  warfare  may  here  find 
considerable  entertainment.  From  August  1876  to  January  1877, 
when  Secocoeni  was  compelled  by  starvation  to  sue  for  peace, 
having  been  prevented  from  cultivating  his  crops  and  pasturing 
his  cattle,  the  war  continued  much  in  the  same  way.  We  believe 
it  makes  no  greater  apparent  progress  now,  as  carried  on 
by  British  regular  troops  in  1878.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  mere 
blockade  of  that  remote  corner  of  the  north-eastern  high¬ 
lands  to  which  the  hostile  Kaffirs  are  strictly  confined.  So 
lately  as  the  first  week  of  October  this  year,  C<  donel  Rowlands, 
with  Major  Russell  and  Major  Buller,  leading  a  force  of 
four  hundred  and  fifty  men,  was  compelled  to  desist  from  an 
attempt  to  reach  the  stronghold  of  Secocoeni.  Fort  Burgers,  on 
the  Steelport  River,  of  which  Mr.  Aylward  gives  an  interesting 
description,  remains,  as  it  was  in  his  time,  the  mere  lock  and  key 
wherewith  the  enemy  is  shut  up  from  Lydenberg.  But  while 
Secocoeni  is  unable  to  get  out,  the  European  troops  are  in  vain 
trying  to  get  in.  “  The  country,”  says  a  recent  letter,  “  consists  of 
many  separate  mountain  ranges,  split  up  in  every  direction  into 
kloofs  and  gullies,  with  small  valleys  about  half-a-mile  wide  inter¬ 
vening,  overlooked  by  rugged  circular  hills,  the  mountains  and  hills 
all  rock,  the  valleys  all  sand.”  There  is  no  water  in  the  valleys 
through  which  our  troops,  with  their  horses  and  bullock-waggons, 
must  advance  ;  but  the  Kaffirs  have  their  springs  of  water  among 
the  rocks  on  the  hill-sides,  where  they  Lave  also  the  most 
effectual  coverts  and  places  of  shelter.  This  is  Mr.  Aylward’s 
picture  of  the  native  fastness  attacked  in  vain  by  his  little  com¬ 
pany  of  volunteers: — 

When  we  reached  the  base  of  the  hill,  an  amphitheatre  1,200  feet  high, 
crescent-shaped,  and  witli  a  terrace  fortiiied  by  low  stone  walls,  springing 
from  rock  to  rock,  revealed  itself.  The  width  of  this  crescent  was  about 
650  yards.  Its  face  presented  a  wild  and  singular  appearance.  It  would 
seem  as  if  some  vast  eruptive  force  had  flung,  from  the  top  of  the  hill  on 
to  its  sides,  millions  of  tons  of  black  and  rugged  rocks  and  stones,  which, 
piled  in  wild  confusion  and  irregularity  on  top  of  each  other  up  the  face  of 
the  position,  presented  innumerable  caves  and  crannies,  from  which,  as 
well  as  from  the  stone  walls,  taunts,  jets  of  smoke,  and  bullets  were  con¬ 
tinually  issuing. 

We  have  no  doubt  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the  campaign,  not¬ 
withstanding  Mr.  Aylward’s  severe  criticism  of  the  errors  of 
strategy  committed  in  July  and  August  of  the  present  year.  But 
the  final  expulsion  of  Secocoeni  will  perhaps  be  a  rather  costly 
achievement,  especially  on  account  of  the  unhealthy  summer 
season  just  commenced.  In  the  meantime,  there  is  probably  no 
further  assistance  to  be  had  from  the  Boers,  who  watch  the  action  of 
the  Government  with  sullen  indifference.  The  employment  of 
parties  of  armed  Zulu  policemen  from  Natal  has  given  oflence  to  the 
Swazies  and  other  Kaffir  allies  on  the  Transvaal  eastern  border ; 
and  they  have  consequently  been  disbanded.  Upon  the  whole,  it 
would  seem  that  Sir  T.  Shepstone  and  Captain  Clarke  have  thus 
far  failed  in  their  scheme  of  military  organization,  though  it 
remains  certain  that  President  Burgers  had  failed  in  his  entire 
system  of  government  before  their  advent.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
what  will  be  done  by  the  intended  application  of  larger  Imperial 
resources.  Whether  the  Boers  could  not,  in  their  slow,  lumbering, 
procrastinating  way,  have  dealt  alone  with  Secocoeni,  or  negotiated 
some  kind  of  peace  with  him,  if  we  had  held  aloof,  is  a  question 
no  longer  of  practical  importance.  It  would  not  have  suited  the 
neighbouring  British  communities  to  have  allowed  such  a  conflict 
to  go  on  towards  an  uncertain  issue.  The  active  intervention 
of  British  power  has  already  determined  the  future  result,  though 
its  consummation  is  not  yet  realized. 

The  ambiguous,  and  even  perilous,  attitude  of  the  independent 
Zulu  kingdom,  adjacent  both  to  Natal  and  to  the  Transvaal,  is  the 
notorious  cause  of  this  perpetual  disquietude  in  South  African 
provincial  politics.  Cetewayo  has  been  the  spoilt  child  of  opposite 
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parties  in  Natal  since  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  Sir  T.  Shep- 
stone,  it  is  said,  officiated  at  the  coronation  of  this  half-converted 
savage  monarch,  while  Bishop  Colenso  has  favoured  him  with  a 
peculiar  friendship.  They  were  doubtless  satisfied  with  his  pro¬ 
fessions  of  loyalty  and  orthodoxy,  and  with  his  supposed  pacific 
disposition,  not  many  years  ago.  His  dispute  with  the  late  Transvaal 
Republic  concerning  a  tract  of  country  near  11  trecht,  at  the  head 
of  the  Buffalo  River,  was  supported  by  Sir  T.  Shepstone  and 
the  Natal  Government.  It  is  unfortunate  that  Sir  T.  Shep¬ 
stone  has,  since  taking  the  administration  of  the  Transvaal  into 
his  own  hands,  discovered  that  Cetewayo's  claim  to  the  land 
in  question  is  unfounded.-  The  effect  has  been  to  create  a 
border  quarrel  for  territory  long  occupied  by  Transvaal 
farmers,  which  our  Natal  Ministry  of  Native  Affairs 
would  formerly  have  seen  given  up  to  the  Zulus,  but  which 
the  new  British  Government  of  the  Transvaal  is  obliged 
to  defend  from  them.  The  Zulu  King  is  exceedingly  angry,  and 
will  do  us  a  mischief  whenever  he  dares.  There  is  not  much 
chance  of  his  ever  forming  a  direct  alliance  with  Secocoeni,  who 
belongs  to  an  entirely  different  Kaffir  nation,  a  branch  of  the 
Basutos.  Indeed  Secocoeni’s  power  has  grown  up,  like  that  of 
some  other  African  potentates,  by  the  frequent  accession  of  mal¬ 
content  factions  or  broken-off  remnants  from  many  other  warlike 
tribes.  These  are  generally  hostile  to  the  Zulus,  by  whom,  under 
the  bloodthirsty  tyrants  Chaka  and  Dingaan,  their  forefathers  were 
terribly  oppressed  and  driven  from  the  south  country.  Mr.  Ayl- 
ward  thinks  the  Zulu  army  has  been  much  overrated  ;  but  he  has 
never  seen  it,  or  visited  that  part  of  the  country.  A  vague  dread 
of  some  baneful  possibilities  of  Zulu  invasion  or  insurrection 
has  always  prevailed  in  Natal.  The  European  inhabitants, 
numbering  twenty-two  thousand,  can  never  feel  perfectly  com¬ 
fortable  with  several  hundred  thousand  black  people  within  the 
colonial  pale,  and  a  separate  Zulu  nation  close  on  their  border. 
It  is,  we  believe,  in  great  measure  to  the  skilful  management 
of  Sir  T.  Shepstone  that  the  peaceful  behaviour  of  the  Natal 
Kaffirs  is  due,  whatever  may  bo  thought  of  his  Transvaal  admini¬ 
stration.  We  see  no  cause,  on  the  whole,  for  serious  blame  of 
any  official  person  concerned  in  the  late  transactions.  Unfore¬ 
seen  difficulties  have  arisen,  and  exaggerated  ambitions  of  colonial 
dominion  may  be  doomed  to  wait  some  time  for  their  fulfilment. 
The  Kaffir  populations,  as  well  as  the  Dutch  settlers,  have  scarcely 
been  enough  taken  into  account  in  the  magnificent  schemes  of 
one  British  South  Africa  extending  from  the  Cape  to  the  Zambesi. 
These  populations,  unlike  those  of  other  British  colonies,  are  a 
vigorous,  robust,  prolific  race,  possessed  of  much  pastoral  wealth, 
upon  which  they  can  well  subsist.  At  the  same  time  they  are 
capable  of  supplying  the  labour  market,  and  excluding  the  immi¬ 
gration  of  working-class  Europeans.  The  eastern  provinces  of 
South  Africa,  as  Mr.  Trollope  has  correctly  observed,  do  not  seem 
to  be  destined,  like  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  for  the  home  of  a 
new  branch  of  the  English  nation  ;  because  the  mass  of  our  indus¬ 
trial  emigration  will  not  go  there. 

Returning,  however,  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Trans¬ 
vaal,  and  looking  forward,  as  we  hope,  to  the  repression  of  Kaffir 
outrages  and  the  conciliation  of  the  respectable  Boers,  it  is  well  to 
caution  intending  colonists  against  a  hasty  choice  of  that  country  for 
investment  and  settlement.  We  may  shortly  expect  an  official  report 
on  the  Transvaal  resources  from  Mr.  Sargeaunt,  and  Mr.  Aylward 
promises  a  second  book  on  this  subject.  He  considers  that  an 
English  farmer  with  moderate  capital,  and  with  a  growing 
family  to  bring  up,  if  he  were  content  to  forego  the  artificial 
luxuries  of  European  life,  and  to  live  in  a  sort  of  barn  without 
glass  windows  or  boarded  fioor,  as  a  rich  peasant  proprietor  does 
in  South  Africa,  would  thrive  very  well.  But  he  must  take  heed 
not  to  go  to  the  Bushveld,  the  low-lying,  well-watered,  luxuriantly 
grassed  and  wooded  north-eastern  districts,  which  are  picturesque 
and  attractive  to  the  stranger's  eye,  but  are  infested  with  deadly 
fevers,  and  especially  fatal  to  horses  and  cattle.  The  abandon¬ 
ment  of  many  Dutch  farms  and  villages  or  townships  in  that  region 
is  explained  by  these  noxious  physical  conditions ;  instead  of  being 
occasioned,  as  it  was  said,  by  Dutch  faintheartedness  at  the 
approach  of  the  Kaffirs.  It  is  certain  that  large  tracts  of  the 
country  have  been  allowed  to  go  out  of  cultivation,  while  the 
Lydenberg  gold-fields  have  proved  utterly  ■worthless  ;  but  there  is 
good  expectation  of  copper-mines  somewhere  in  the  eastern 
mountain  ranges.  The  High  Veld,  which  is  the  elevated  plateau 
forming  the  central  and  southern  territory,  from  the  Vaal  north¬ 
ward  to  Pretoria  and  the  Magaliesberg,  or  to  Middleburg  or  to 
Rustenberg,  in  the  eastern  and  western  districts  respectively, 
enjoys  a  most  salubrious  climate.  It  resembles  the  Orange  River 
Free  State  in  its  natural  aspects,  and  is  perfectly  suitable  for  such 
pastoral  occupation  as  that  practised  by  our  Australian  colonists. 
The  lack  of  timber,  and  the  long  distance,  with  toilsome  and  costly 
means  of  carriage,  from  the  sea-coast,  are  serious  difficulties  in 
agricultural  economy.  Whenever  somebody  or  other  shall  have 
laid  a  railway,  three  hundred  miles  in  length,  across  two  mountain 
ranges,  from  the  shore  of  the  Indian  Ocean  up  to  the  High  Veld, 
it  will  be  desirable  to  purchase  land  in  the  Transvaal.  For  we  are 
sure  that  in  the  course  of  nature,  long  before  that  time,  the  wicked 
Secocoeni  will  have  ceased  from  troubling,  and  the  wearisome 
Cetewayo  will  be  gone  to  his  rest. 


NORMAN  AND  BRETON  LEGENDS.* 

OUVESTRE,  in  his  delightful  supplement  to  Cambry’a 
Voyage  dans  la  Finisterre,  laments,  as  antiquaries  are  wont 
to  do,  the  rapid  decay  of  antiquity — if  we  may  use  the  paradox 
— in  Brittany.  We  are  close  upon  a  time,  he  tells  us,  when 
the  old  Armorica  will  be  nothing  but  a  reminiscence  ;  all  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  traits  which  it  has  so  long  borne  are  being  day  by  day 
more  completely  effaced  by  the  influence  of  French  centralization, 
of  new  schools,  new  magistrates,  and  the  like.  Yet,  though  this 
lament  was  uttered  in  1835,  “  Time,  which  antiquates  antiquities,” 
has  not  succeeded  so  thoroughly  in  blotting  out  from  Brittany  its 
natural  characteristics.  Although  the  physical  landmarks  which 
once  seemed  to  cut  off  Brittany  from  the  Continent  have  disap¬ 
peared,  though  the  forests  of  Vendde  and  the  Avranchin  have 
been  cut  down  and  the  marshes  of  Morbihan  have  been  converted 
into  pleasant  farms  and  fruitful  orchards,  we  still  feel,  directly  we 
have  penetrated  into  this  province,  that  we  have  passed  away  from 
modern  France.  Brittany  has,  in  the  character  of  its  inhabitants, 
far  more  distinctive  features  than  Cornwall,  which  of  course, 
among  English  counties,  it  most  resembles.  Normandy  corresponds 
well  enough  to  our  Devonshire,  so  far  as  the  aspect  of  nature  is 
concerned  ;  but  it  gains  an  air  of  distinction  from  its  numerous 
chateaux  and  the  remains  of  its  stately  architecture.  As  we  pass 
from  these  to  the  domestic  buildings  and  low  manor-houses  of  Brit¬ 
tany,  we  leave  also  the  fine  fair-haired  English-looking  men  and 
women,  set  ofl'so  well  by  their  blue  dresses  and  white  caps,  for  thedark 
Celtic  physiognomy  and  the  Breton’s  sadder-coloured  raiment  of 
black  and  white.  It  is  curious  that  these  two  neighbouring  pro¬ 
vinces  should  still  remain  so  distinct. 

There  is  much  that  is  sad-coloured  in  the  Breton’s  character. 
He  is  still  in  a  measure  haunted  by  the  spirit  of  old  beliefs  which, 
flying  before  the  face  of  civilization,  take  refuge  in  such  forgotten 
corners  as  his.  His  attachment  to  Catholicism  is  often  remarked 
upon ;  but  the  creed  which  he  loves  is  in  reality  not  so  much 
Catholicism  as  a  compound  faith  in  which  Christianity  and  old 
heathenism  play  almost  equal  parts.  His  conversion  seems  a 
thing  of  yesterday,  compared  with  some  of  the  main  articles  of  his 
faith  ;  it  is  said  that  the  island  of  Raz  was  in  great  part  heathen  until 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  dolmens,  which  were 
sights  of  wonder  even  to  his  remotest  Celtic  ancestors,  are  still  ob¬ 
jects  of  fear  or  veneration  to  the  Breton  peasant.  They  were  stones 
brought  in  the  apron  of  the  Virgin,  or  left  as  landmarks  by  the  saints; 
or  else  they  are  the  pillars  of  Beelzebub,  the  haunt  of  evil  fairies,  the 
Courils  or  Poulpiquets.  Mrs.  Macquoid  has  much  to  tell  us  of  these 
mischievous,  but  not  always  injurious  little  beings,  who  resemble  most 
nearly  the  Cobbolds  of  Germany,  though  these  last  have  generally  the 
more  amiable  character.  The  Breton  Cobbold  has  a  variety  of  names. 
He  is  variously  styled  Couril,  Cornicanet,  Poulpiquet,  Bolbigeaudet, 
by  Cambry  and  his  editor.  In  Mrs.  Macquoid  s  stories — we  take 
it  that  th e  pictures  are  by  Mr.  and  the  leyends  by  Mrs.  Macquoid — 
he  is  called  Korrigan,  and  Poulpiquet  is  the  name  of  the  child- 
fairy.  Next  to  the  dolmens,  he  haunts  especially  the  fountains, 
these  being  no  doubt  the  chief  objects  of  a  primitive  fetish 
worship.  Of  course  Christianity  comes  in  and  gives  to  the  more 
innocent  parts  of  a  bygone  creed  the  sanction  of  its  blessing.  The 
power  of  the  priest  can  exorcise  the  evil  influences  irorn  fountain 
and  stream  ;  and  the  ceremony  of  blessing  the  founts  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  and  impressive  to  be  seen  in  Brittany.  Another 
ceremony  which  the  authors  of  this  book  had  no  opportunity  of 
witnessing  is  the  benediction  of  the  St.  John's  fires— the  fires 
lighted  upon  St.  John’s  eve;  for  though  the  custom  descends 
apparently  rather  from  Teutonic  than  Celtic  religion,  it  is 
kept  up  in  Brittany  as  much  as  the  Juhannisfeuer  is  maintained  in 
any  part  of  Germany.  The  peasants  begin  by  singing  a 
hymn  with  heads  uncovered,  then  the  fiddles  strike  up,  and 
the  dance  round  the  fire  assumes  rather  a  Bacchanalian  character. 
Companies  of  girls  go  from  village  to  village,  from  bonfire  to  bon¬ 
fire  ;  if  they  dance  round  nine  of  these  last  they  will  be  married 
in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Macquoid  were  fortunate  in  securing  the  company 
of  a  friend  who  understood  the  Breton  language ;  otherwise  the 
legendary  lore  of  Brittany,  so  far  as  it  was  to  be  gathered  from 
the  mouths  of  the  peasantry,  must  have  remained  a  closed  book  to 
them.  As  it  is,  though  they  do  not  profess,  like  the  genuine 
gleaner  of  folk-tales,  to  have  gathered  all  their  store  at  first  hand, 
they  have  succeeded  in  putting  together  a  very  interesting  volume 
of  legends  which  have  all  the  stamp  of  genuineness,  and  some 
of  which  will  probably  be  in  part  new  even  to  the  most  ex¬ 
pert  in  these  fields  of  inquiry.  The  stories,  of  which  only  a 
very  small  proportion  are  from  Normandy,  are  of  all  sorts — 
fairy-tales,  legends  of  saints,  stories  of  local  miracles,  and  true 
stories,  such  as  that  of  the  Count  and  Countess  of  La  Garaye. 
The  book  is  not  so  much  a  selection  of  the  best  legends  to .  be 
found  in  Brittany  and  Normandy  as  of  the  best  the  authors 
met  with  in  the  course  of  the  particular  tour  which  they 
desired  to  make.  Thus  some  will  doubtless  be  well  known  to 
most  readers.  The  story  of  St.  Christopher  and  that  of 
the  Miller  of  Le  Faouet  and  his  lord  are  in  all  their 
essential  features  too  common  an  ingredient  in  the  familiar 
stock  of  marchen  to  be  worth  repeating ;  nor  does  it  seem  to  us 
necessary  to  retell,  though  in  a  more  strictly  accurate  form,  the 
tale  of  Mrs.  Norton’s  charming  Lady  of  La  Garaye.  We  might  be 


*  Pictures  and  Legends  from  Normandy  and  Brittaiy. 
'  Katherine  Macquoid.  London  :  Chatto  &  Windus. 
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inclined,  too,  to  take  exception  to  a  certain  amount  of  dressing 

which  the  legends  have  undergone.  In  some  places  the  pen  of  a 
skilful  modern  novelist  is  too  .apparent.  This  would  go  far  to 
mar  the  value  of  the  hook  for  a  scientific  inquirer  ;  but  then  we 
reflect  that  scientific  inquirers  are  not  the  class  of  readers  whom  the 
author  and  the  artist  had  in  mind.  Buyers  of  Christmas  books 
are  a  more  remunerative,  and  perhaps  a  more  appreciative,  audience 
than  antiquaries. 

It  cannot  be  forgotten  that  mere  stories  afford  but  a  flat  and 
spiritless  after-taste  of  that  sum  of  belief  which  exists  among  such 
an  antique  (“  old  world  ”  is  Mrs.  Macquoid’s  too  constant  phrase) 
people  as  the  Bretons.  What  the  Germans  call  Volksaberglaube, 
and  we  Folk-lore,  is  a  much  deeper  and  more  attractive  thing, 
when  we  come  to  study  its  full  nature,  than  it  seems  when  its 
blossom,  the  marchen ,  is  presented  to  us  stripped  from  the  stalk. 
Mrs.  Macquoid  could  not  in  a  book  such  as  the  one  before  us  have 
preserved  anything  more  than  the  flower,  even  had  she  in  the  space 
of  a  passing  visit  been  able  to  enter  sufficiently  into  the  life 
of  the  people  to  penetrate  to  the  deeper  substratum  of  belief. 
Could  she  have  done  this,  she  still  could  not  put  her  readers  in 
the  same  place,  and  the  general  reader  would  not  have  been  able 
to  supply  the  links  which  she  did  not  give  him.  In  illustration 
of  what  we  mean,  we  may  take  the  story  of  the  Ferry  of  Carnoet, 
by  no  means  one  of  the  least  impressive  in  the  volume.  It 
relates  how,  one  evening  in  June,  a  young  plighted  couple  came  to 
the  ferry  of  Carnoet.  Their  names  were  Guern  and  Maharit,  and 
they  were  to  be  married  two  days  after  the  “Pardon  of  the 
Birds,  which,  as  every  one  knows,  happens  once  a  year,  in  the 
month  of  J une,  at  the  entrance  of  the  forest  of  Carnoet  ” : — 


hut  beside  the  river.  Strange  stories  were  told  of  him.  It  grew  darker 
anddarker,  and  Maharit  felt  timid  at  the  thought  of  beiug  left  alone.  “L)o 
not  be  long  away,  Guern,”  she  said. 

“ 1  will  be  back,  my  beloved,  before  you  are  in  the  boat,”  and  he  ran 
away.  The  ferryman  soon  appeared  ;  'he  was  tall  and  wild-looking,  and 
long  grey  hair  floated  over  his  shoulders. 

“Who  wants  me?”  he  growled.  “It  is  too  late.  Are  you  alone, 
maiden  ?  ”  j  j 

“  Lo'ik  Guem  is  coming  ;  he  has  gone  to  light  his  pipe.” 
lie  must  be  quick  then  ; — get  into  the  boat,”  said  the  ferryman  im¬ 
patiently. 

The  girl  obeyed  mechanically,  but  she  was  surprised  and  frightened  to 
see  the  ferryman  jump  and  push  the  boat  off  from  the  bank  without  a 
moment’s  delay. 

“  What  are  you  doing,  my  friend  ?  ”  she  cried.  “  We  must  wait  for  Lo'ik 
Guern,  I  tell  you.” 

I  here  i\as  no  answer,  and  now  the  boat  reached  the  current,  but  instead 
of  passing  across  to  the  opposite  shore  they  shot  rapidly  down  the  river. 

.  ^t°P»  stop,  my  friend,  for  pity’s  sake,”  cried  Maharit  in  an  agonized 
voice.  “  We  must  go  back  ;  what  will  Loi'k  Guern  say  to  such  folly  ?  ” 
.-lie  clasped  her  hands  imploringly  ;  but  the  ferryman  neither  spoke  nor 
looked  at  her,  and  the  boat,  still  impelled  forward,  descended  the  river  more 
and  more  rapidly. 

Maharit  bent  towards  the  shore.  “Loik,  Loi'k,”  she  cried.  The  words 
died  away  on  her  lips,  for  she  saw  shadowy  forms  standing  on  the  gloomv 
banks ;  they  stretched  their  arms  towards  her  with  menacing  gestures,  and 
she  drew  back  shuddering. 

Loik,  when  he  comes  to  the  bank  and  finds  both  girl  and  boat  are 
gone,  cannot  believe  his  eyes,  and  runs  along  the  shore  shouting 
for  Maharit.  At  last  he  meets  with  a  wise  woman,  who  tells 
him  that  the  young  girl  is  gone  to  the  “  shores  of  the  departed.” 
She,  after  the  manner  of  wise  women,  instructs  Loik  how  he  is  to 
fetch  his  mistress  back  ;  he  is  to  cut  a  branch  of  holly  in  the  valley 
of  the  Korrigans,  dip  it  in  holy  water,  and,  keeping  it  concealed  as 
he  steps  into  the  ferry  boat,  when  once  the  ferryman  has  pushed 
away  from  shore,  is  to  show  it  to  him,  “and  in  the  name  of  Christ 
command  him  to  take  you  living  to  the  shores  of  the  dead.”  Guern 
forgets  a  material  part  of  the  prescribed  task : — 

“  Conduct  me  to  the  shores  of  the  departed,”  he  cried  ;  “  take  me  to  mv 
betrothed.”  But  in  his  agitation  he  forgot  to  say  the  word  living. 

The  boatman  took  no  heed  ;  the  boat  drove  on.  Then,  with  an  impulse 
over  which  he  had  no  control,  Guern  in  wild  despair  struck  the  ferryman 
with  the  consecrated  branch. 

For  years  afterwards  at  all  the  pardons  of  dollars,  of  St.  Leger,  and  their 
neighbourhood,  was  to  be  seen  a  pale,  distracted-looking  man,  who  ran 
hither  and  thither  among  the  crowd.  He  cried  out  piteously,  while 
tears  ran  down  his  furrowed  checks,  “  Ah,  my  friends,  ah,  for  the  love 
of  God  and  the  saints,  take  me  to  the  shores  of  the  dead  1  ” 

There  is  not  perhaps  very  much  in  this  story  by  itself.  But  it 
gains  a  fresh,  interest  for  us  when  we  remember  how  persistent 
among  all  this  people  has  been  the  belief  in  the  water-passage  of 
the  dead.  It  was  of  the  fishermen  upon  the  northern  coasts  of 
Gaul  that  Procopius  told  his  weird  story  of  how  they  were 
specially  exempted  from  the  burden  of  taxation  on  account  of  the 
strange  duty  which  they  were  called  upon  to  perform.  Their  boats 
were  selected  to  carry  the  souls  of  the  dead  across  the  Channel, 
they  themselves  acting  as  steersmen,  yet  without  beholding  the 
freight  which  weighed  down  the  keels.  The  shore  to  which  they 
were  bound  was  the  island  which  Procopius  called  Brittia,  none  other 
than  our  own  island.  Some  relic  of  the  same  legend  which  must 
have  come  to  Procopius  from  the  coasts  of  Brittany  and  Normandy 
lives  on  in  the  story  which  we  have  just  related  of  the  Ferry  of 
Carnoet.  The  men  of  Raz,  too,  remind  us  of  it  in  the  name  which 
they  have  given  to  the  bay  below — La  bale  ties  Trepasses,  the  bay 
of  the  dead.  J 

In  a  book  designed  for  Christmas  readers  and  purchasers  the 
pictures  play  as  important  a  part  as  the  letterpress.  This  is  not 


indeed  one  of  those  abominable  productions — growing  so  sadlv 
common  with  us— in  which  the  letterpress  is  actually  written  up 
to  a  picture  already  in  the  hands  of  the  publisher,  probably  the 
old  wood-block  ot  some  cheap  German  print.  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Macquoid  have  worked  harmoniously  together.  The  illustrations 
seem  to  us  to  be  of  considerable,  but  not  of  the  very  highest,  merit. 
Mr.  Macquoid s  architectural  pieces  are  tame  and  ineffective;  on 
the  other  hand,  he.  is  sometimes  very  happy  with  more  domestic 
scenes,  especially  in  those  where  he  has  to  deal  with  water  We 
may  pronounce  “the  old  houses,  Quimper,”  and  “  the  bridge, 
Auray,  to  be  his  best  productions.  Mont  St.  Michel  and  the 
Rue  de  Jerzual,  Dinan,  are  distinctly  below  the  mark.  We  should 
never  have  recognized  the  latter-one  of  the  most  picturesque 
pieces  of  street  architecture  in  the  world— had  not  the  name  been 
printed  below. 


near  the  lagunas: 


THE  author  of  this  story  so  overwhelms  his  readers  with  names 
,  and  incidents,  so  seasons  his  fiction  with  history  and  his  his¬ 
tory  with  faction,  that  only  those  who  are  gifted  with  a  powerful 
memory  will,  we  fear,  be  able  without  a  great  effort  to  follow  him 
in  the  course  of  his  narrative.  We  have  read  the  book  with  all 
the  attention  that  we  were  able  to  command,  but  nevertheless  we 
nave  laid  it  down  with  but  a  hazy  notion  of  the  whole  plot.  We 
know  of  course  that  there  was  a  hero ;  in  fact,  the  author  somewhat 
early  in  the  book  kindly  took  the  trouble  to  point  him  out.  We 
discovered  at  length  that  there  was  a  heroine,  though  we  could 
have  wished  that  she  had  in  like  manner  been  labelled  from  the 
very  beginning.  There  were  so  many  beautiful  young  ladies  that 
we  were  slow  in  discovering  which  it  was  with  whom  Ralph 
Mahoney,  the  hero,  was  in  love.  He  indeed,  in  the  “rapid, 
ill-arranged  words”  in  which  he  proposed  to  her  just  at  the 
close  of  the  story,  assured  her  that  from  the  first  moment 
he  had  seen  her  she  had  been  different  to  him  from  all  other 
women  in  the  world.  Our  sagacity  certainly  was  at  fault,  for  we 
had  failed  to  discover  this  important  fact.  Our  plea  must  be  that 
our  attention  had  Deen  so  utterly  worn  out  in  the  attempt  we  had 
made  to  master  the  opening  pages  that  for  the  rest  of  the  story  we 
were  but  halt  awake.  Our  author  would  certainly  act  more  wisely 
i  u  T6re  *°  tr.eat  readers  more  mercifully.  Most  of  us,  no 
doubt,  have  in  times  past  gone  through  not  a  little  to  strengthen 
the  memory.  We  have  at  school  mastered  the  kings  of  Judah  and 
israe!,  and  made  ourselves  perfect  in  the  successions  of  the  Houses 
of  l  udorand  Hanover.  But  we  are  generally  content  with  this 
display  of  mental  power,  and  have  no  wish  in  more  advanced  age 
to  be  put  once  more  to  the  proof.  The  artful  writer  of  fiction  is 
well  aware  of  this  indolence  that  grows  upon  readers,  and  however 
many  characters  he  may  introduce,  he  is  always  most  carefully  on 
his  guard  against  making  any  great  call  on  our  memory.  He  intro¬ 
duces  his  characters  one  by  one,  and  lets  us  become  quite  familiar 
with  one  set  before  he  brings  forward  another  set.  The  author  of 
JSear  the  Lagunas  shows  no  such  art  as  this.  All  his  characters 
come  pushing  in  like  a  set  of  schoolboys  when  a  big  hamper  has 
been  received  by  one  of  them.  By  the  end  of  the  first  sixteen 
pages  we  felt  ourselves  in  the  most  hopeless  perplexity,  and  yet  we 
were  not  half  through  what  is  called  the  Prologue.  We  were 
indeed  as  much  confused  as  ever  was  a  President  of  the  United 
States  on  his  first  reception  half  au  hour  after  the  doors  have 
been  thrown  open,  when  he  has  shaken  hands  with  people  at  the 
rate  or  about  one  to  every  six  seconds. 

In  the  first  page  of  the  book  we  are  introduced  to  George  Gordon 
and  Henry  Raeburn,  who  in  1822  established  a  commercial  house  at 
Buenos  Ayres.  In  p.  2  Gordon  marries,  and  Raeburn  returns  to 
.England,  where  he  speaks  much  of  a  certain  wealthy  magnate,  Don 
r  austo  Velasquez.  We  next  become  acquainted  with  Henry’s 
younger  brother  Thomas.  He  gets  wounded  at  Navarino,  and 
then  marries  the  daughter  of  a  rector.  They  have  a  son  named 
Henry,  and  then  they  go  and  settle  near  Buenos  Ayres.  The  wife 
tt  tim°  we  have  reached  p.  4-and  leaves  four 
children,  Henry,  Emily,  Willy,  and  Charlotte.  In  p.  5 
the  widower  is  joined  by  his  widowed  sister  Mrs.  Jocelyn, 
whose  husband  had  been  killed  at  Chillianwallah.  In 
P'  6  _  Y,e  introduced  to  Henry  Gordon,  the  eldest 

son  of  the  George  Gordon  of  p.  i.  In  the  same  page  liis 
cousin,  Alexander  Gordon,  arrives  in  the  country  and  rents  an 
Estancia  of  Don  Tomas  Raeburn.  This  is  pretty  well  for 
seven  pages,  and  so  the  author  revives  us  by  opening  a  new  chapter 
•and  a  tresh  subject.  He  passes  at  once  into  history.  He  gives  no 
less  than  a  page  and  a  halt  to  Rosas  and  the  Argentine  Republic, 
this  piece  of  historical  narrative  serves  as  a  convenient  break 
between  the  English  and  the  Spanish  characters  of  the  story.  We 
leave  tor  a  moment  the  Gordons  and  the  Raeburns,  and  are  intro¬ 
duced  to  Don  J ustiniano  Velasquez,  the  only  son  of  a  wealthy 
hacendado  ot  the  South,  and  his  comrade,  Ignacio  Lopez.  They 
were  on  horseback.  “  Right  joyously  they  galloped  on  the  great 
southern  road,  their  gaily  striped  ponchos  fluttering  in  the  wind 
their  eyes  bright  with  anticipated  happiness,  speaking  little,  but 
pressing  swittly  on.”  No  wonder  they  rode  fast,  for  had  they 

*  ^car  the  Lagunas ;  or,  Scenes  in  the  States  of  La  Plata.  A  Novel.  Bv 
the  Author  of  “Ponce  de  Leon.”  2  vols.  London:  Chapman  &  Hall. 
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not  “  wooed  and  won  the  affections  of  two  orphan  sisters, 
cousins  of  Ignacio  Lopez — Filomena  and  Celestina  Lopez  y 
Viana  ”  ?  But  when  they  arrived  at  the  house  where  the 
beautiful  young  ladies  lived,  they  “  heard  told  in  whispers  a 
tale  of  the  fickle  frailty  of  a  woman  and  of  the  unscrupulous 
treachery  of  a  man.”  It  was  Lopez  who  had  been  deceived  by  the 
woman  to  whom  he  had  pledged  heart  and  hand,  and  by  the  man 
whom  he  had  looked  upon  as  his  most  trusty  friend.  “  The  name 
of  that  woman,”  as  the  author  impressively  says,  “  was  Celestina 
Lopez  y  Viana  ;  the  name  of  that  man  was  Eustaquio  Mendez.” 
Filomena  remained  faithful  and  married  Velasquez.  In  the  next 
page — we  have  by  this  time  reached  the  fifteenth — we  are  carried 
on  some  twenty  years,  and  learn  of  the  return  of  the  exiles  to 
Buenos  Ayres  in  1852.  Among  them  was  the  treacherous 
Mendez,  who,  when  asked  about  Celestina,  “  returned  but  one 
answer — ‘  Dead.’  ”  Half-way  down  the  same  page  we  read  of  the 
siege  of  Buenos  Ayres  in  1853  by  General  Urquiza.  Mendez 
served  among  the  defenders.  In  a  sortie  that  he  led  he  met  in  a 
charge  an  officer  of  Urquiza’s  army.  This  man  had  raised  his 
sabre,  as  if  to  strike  Mendez,  when  “  he  seemed  to  become  suddenly 
paralysed  by  some  unwonted  emotion.”  His  opponent  seized  the 
opportunity,  and  struck  him  to  the  ground  with  his  riding-whip. 
Mendez  won  his  colonel’s  commission  by  that  morning’s  work. 
He  had  knocked  down  Colonel  Don  Synocio  Lopez ;  “  that  blow 
was  but  a  small  aggravation  of  a  grievous  injury,  the  remembrance 
of  which  twenty  years  of  a  tempestuous  life  had  failed  to  obliterate.” 

We  have  gone  through  scarce  seventeen  pages — and  seventeen 
pages  of  large  print — and  certainly  have  been  provided  in  a 
very  small  compass  with  a  great  variety  of  characters.  But  never¬ 
theless  we  have  not  so  much  as  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  hero,  the 
heroine,  or  the  author  who  tells  the  story  in  the  first  person.  We 
are  after  twenty  pages  more  of  Prologue  taken  over  into  Ireland, 
and  there  are  introduced  to  Ralph  Mahoney,  the  son  of  an  Irish 
squire.  He  is,  as  we  are  at  once  told,  the  hero  of  the  story,  and 
with  him  we  begin  to  feel  on  somewhat  firmer  ground.  Up  to  this 
point  we  had  not  in  the  least  known  which  of  the  characters,  as 
they  were  so  rapidly  introduced,  we  were  bound  to  remember.  We 
knew  that  we  could  not  possibly  remember  them  all,  and  we  were 
in  no  small  anxiety  lest  we  should  forget  the  hero.  Squire  Mahoney 
gets  ruined  and  dies,  and  Ralph  goes  to  Buenos  Ayres  to  seek  his 
fortune.  He  becomes  at  once  acquainted  with  the  Gordons  and 
the  Raeburns,  and  Velasquez,  Mendez,  and  Lopez.  He  has  some 
great  adventures,  gallops  incredible  distances,  fires  off'  revolvers, 
defeats  villains,  rides  races,  and  at  last  wins  the  hand  of  Con- 
solacion,  the  only  daughter  of  Don  Justiniano  Velasquez.  The 
thread  of  his  story  gets  woven  up  with  that  of  the  revengeful 
Lopez  and  the  faithless  Mendez.  He  had  been  but  a  few  days  iu 
the  country  when  he  saved  Lopez’s  life,  who  had  been  set  on  by 
three  scoundrels.  “  Luckily,”  said  Lopez,  in  telling  the  story 
of  his  escape,  “  my  horse  was  a  pingo,  and  they  were  such 
maturangos  that  their  boleadores  never  reached  me.”  Let  not 
the  reader  be  dismayed  by  such  a  display  of  unknown  words.  The 
author  has  with  great  consideration  supplied  a  glossary  of 
some  hundred  and  twenty  terms  which  he  uses  in  his 
book.  With  the  help  of  this  and  some  such  work  as  Mr. 
Payne’s  History  of  European  Colonies  to  clear  up  any  difficulties 
about  the  historical  passages,  Near  the  Lagunas  becomes  quite 
light  reading.  Lopez  is  grateful,  and  in  his  turn  does  Ralph 
good  service.  He  is  constantly  turning  up  in  disguise  where 
he  is  least  expected,  for  he  is  a  great  political  conspirator.  How¬ 
ever,  with  all  his  gratitude,  he  does  not  succeed  in  retaining 
Ralph’s  friendship,  for  the  warm-hearted  Irishman  by  no  means 
approves  of  the  ease  with  which  the  other  shoots  any  one  who 
happens  to  be  in  his  way.  He  might  have  forgiven  him  perhaps 
when  he  got  the  faithless  and  wicked  Mendez’s  throat  cut,  but  he 
went  a  great  deal  too  far  when  he  shot  down  an  innocent  youth. 
However,  there  were  far  greater  scoundrels  in  the  story  than 
Lopez,  who  had  his  good  points.  From  one  of  these  villains 
Ralph  by  a  steady  gallop  of  thirty  leagues  on  one  horse,  between 
sunset  and  sunrise,  saves  Don  Justiniano  Velasquez  and  his 
daughter,  and  as  his  reward  receives  the  young  lady’s  hand. 

When  once  the  reader  has  got  over — if  he  ever  does  get  over — 
the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  the  different  characters  he  cer¬ 
tainly  finds  no  want  of  adventures.  He  would  be  inclined,  we 
imagine,  to  complain  of  the  very  needless  introduction  of  Spanish 
terms.  What  can  be  the  advantage  of  telling  us  that  a  farmer 
had  contracted  to  deliver  ten  thousand  novillos  ?  When  we 
come  to  the  glossary  we  learn  that  novillo  means  bullock. 
In  certain  cases,  no  doubt,  there  may  be  no  word  which 
will  exactly  render  the  Spanish,  but  then  the  author  would 
do  wisely  to  keep  clear  of  the  need  of  using  such  words. 
We  are  annoyed  when,  as  very  frequently  happens,  we  come 
across  such  a  sentence  as  the  one  we  have  quoted  above  or  as 
the  following  : — “  I  want  you  to  come  to  Oolman’s  pulperia 
to  cobrar  the  picaro.”  No  doubt  to  the  author  himself  these  ex¬ 
pressions  are  so  familiar  that  he  can  scarcely  imagine  that  they  are 
not  understood  by  every  one.  He  has  lived  so  long  abroad  that 
his  style  has  been  affected,  and  shows  not  unfrequently  all  the 
signs  of  being  a  translation  of  a  foreign  idiom.  Thus  on  one  page 
we  come  to  such  queer  English  as  the  following : — “  Has  Don 
Rodolfo  the  idea  ol  stopping  us  ?  Always  he  was  a  great  friend 
of  that  ‘  salvage  ’  Palomin.”  “  Do  you  think  the  old  man  is  some 
authoiity  ?  ”  The  strangeness  of  this  style  is  not  relieved  by  a 
certain  mixture  of  slang.  A  man  riding  “  gave  ”  his  companion  “  all 


he  knew  to  keep  him  with  him.”  “  The  picaro  was  much  tucked  up 
after  so  much  marching,”  and  a  Spanish  lady  “  seemed  greatly  cut 
up  at  the  disappearance  of  her  niece.”  We  doubt  whether  these 
vulgar  expressions  are  improved  by  the  somewhat  stilted  words 
which  are  too  often  to  be  found  side  by  side  with  them.  It  is  as 
difficult  to  understand  how  on  a  bright  summer  morning  the  sun 
shed  down  his  vernal  rays  as  to  know  why  an  Irishman  is  described 
as  a  protegee  (sic).  We  do  not  know  what,  moreover,  is  gained  by 
telling  us  that  the  plain  seemed  to  form  not  only  an  encircling 
immensity,  but  also  an  immensity  that  was  boundless,  intangible, 
and  ever-receding.  We  could  wish,  too,  that  when  the  shepherd 
broke  the  girth  of  a  side-saddle,  he  had  not  done  it  “  surrepti¬ 
tiously.”  That  surely  is  somewhat  too  fine  a  word  for  “  the 
homely  shepherd’s  slighted  trade.” 

The  faults  of  the  novel  are  certainly  very  great.  They  are  to 
some  extent  balanced  by  the  strong  interest  which  the  author,  as 
is  very  evident,  takes  in  the  people  and  the  country  which  he  de¬ 
scribes.  He  writes  with  no  small  enthusiasm,  and  a  writer  who  is 
enthusiastic  has  certainly  one  safeguard  against  duluess. 


LEE’S  HISTORICAL  SKETCHES  OF  THE  REFORMATION.* 

NO  person  who  has  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  bare  facts 
of  the  history  of  the  English  Reformation,  and  with  the 
varying  interpretations  of  those  facts  by  the  partisan  historians  of 
either  side,  need  give  himself  the  trouble  to  read  Dr.  Lee’s 
volume.  A  mere  glance  at  his  dedication,  or  at  the  characteristic 
fly-leaves  which  he  has  interposed  between  his  chapters,  will  be 
sufficient  to  show  his  point  of  view.  His  “  nine  pictures  of  the 
past  ”  are  “  respectfully  dedicated  ”  to  the  somewhat  intangible 
patronage  of  “  The  Prelates,  Provosts,  Priests,  and  Members  of  the 
Order  of  Corporate  Reunion,”  who,  according  to  Dr.  Lee,  “  in 
days  of  religious  strife,  ecclesiastical  turmoil,  and  intellectual  con¬ 
fusion,  are  praying  for  peace,  and  labouring  practically  for  the 
restoration  of  visible  unity  to  a  disorganized  and  distracted 
Christendom.”  We  sincerely  hope  that  the  pious  intentions  of 
the  unknown  “  Bishop  of  Dorchester  ”  and  his  colleagues  may  not 
end  in  such  disaster  as  those  of  his  predecessor  in  a  similar  scheme 
— the  too  well-known  “  Bishop  of  Iona,”  who,  after  undertaking 
to  perfect  what  was  lacking  in  Anglican  Orders  and  Confirmations, 
turned  out  to  be  a  runaway  Presbyterian  minister.  The  confirma¬ 
tory  mottoes  from  eminent  thinkers,  each  with  a  page  to  itself, 
which  Dr.  Lee  interposes  between  his  own  historical  essays,  are 
quite  in  accordance  with  his  dedication.  They  are  all  taken,  with 
two  or  three  exceptions,  from  modern  Roman  Catholic  authors,  the 
favourite  instructors  whom  he  chooses  for  us  being  those  impartial 
masters  of  historical  science — Sir  George  Bowyer,  Audin,  and 
Balmez.  In  one  place  he  thrusts  Jeremy  Collier  into  this  post  of 
honour  ;  but,  doubting  apparently  whether  any  Anglican  ought  to 
be  accepted  as  quite  trustworthy,  he  backs  up  the  Nonjuror  with, 
a  sentence  from  Dodd.  This  extract  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
historian  was  quite  a  relief  to  us,  for  it  contains  almost  the  only 
charitable  sentiment  in  Dr.  Lee’s  book.  If  the  author  had  kept 
it  in  mind  while  daubing  in  his  “  sketches,”  the}'  might  have  been 
less  lively,  but  they  would  have  been  more  “  historical.” 

It  is  the  spirit  rather  than  the  bare  facts  of  Dr.  Lee’s  sketches 
that  we  are  forced  to  condemn  as  unhistorical.  The  national  history 
is  apparently  only  valued  by  him  as  a  reservoir  of  matter  out  of  which 
he  can  produce  proofs  to  confirm  a  fore-determined  political  and 
religious  moral.  “  My  object,  among  other  inferior  purposes,”  he 
observes,  “  in  penning  the  pages  which  follow,  has  been  to  magnify 
legitimate  Authority  (not,  however,  that  authority  which  Might 
assumes  over  Right),  and  to  advance  the  cause  of  Corporate  Re¬ 
union.”  The  only  authority  of  which  we  can  trace  any  magnifying 
throughout  his  chapters  is  that  of  the  Pope,  and  in  a  lower  degree 
that  of  the  Stuart  Kings  and  the  older  feudal  aristocracy,  as 
opposed  to  the  new  Tudor  aristocracy  and  to  the  Commons. 
Henry  VIII.  is  his  specimen  of  a  King  who  exercised  a  wrong  and 
merely  mightful  authority ;  while  James  II.  is  his  representative 
of  rightful  authority.  The  moral  conclusion  will  be  easily  reached 
by  any  simple  reader  who  takes  Dr.  Lee  for  an  authority  in 
English  history.  Henry  VIII.  and  James  II.  were  both  autocrats 
and  tyrants;  both  were  bent  upon  producing  an  ecclesiastical  re¬ 
volution  in  the  kingdom  ;  both  were  guilty  in  their  relations  with 
women :  both  had  to  contend  against  a  threatening  politico- 
religious  insurrection  ;  one  stamped  out  the  Catholic  rebellion  of 
the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  and  the  other  stamped  out  the  Pro¬ 
testant  rebellion  under  Monmouth.  We  might  readily  string  to¬ 
gether  a  longer  list  of  parallels  between  them,  and  an  equally  long 
list  of  more  remarkable  contrasts.  These  two  Kings  seem  to  in¬ 
terest  Dr.  Lee  mainly  on  account  of  the  special  relation  which  each 
held  to  the  Pope,  Henry  broke  the  author’s  idol  of  what  he  terms 
“  Corporate  Reunion  ” ;  and  James  endeavoured  to  restore  it.  The 
three  great  disasters  of  English  history,  in  the  author’s  opinion, 
are  “  the  Great  Rebellion,”  “  the  dethronement  of  King  James  II.,” 
and  “  the  usurpation  of  William  of  Holland.”  lie  traces  back  the 
primary  germ  of  each  to  Henry’s  disobedience  to  Papal  authority. 

When  Dr.  Lee  talks  in  his  preface  of  “  fresh  discoveries  of  con¬ 
temporary  MSS.,”  the  reader  naturally  expects  to  find  no  small 
amount  of  novel  material  introduced  into  his  essays.  But  beyond 
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a  few  very  sparse  references  to  “Author’s  MS.  Collections,” 
nothing  new  is  produced.  These  “  MS.  collections,”  however,  do 
not  consist  of  hitherto  unpublished  contemporary  documents,  as 
the  uninquiring  reader  may  hastily  suppose,  but  of  excerpts  made 
by  Dr.  Lee  himself  from  books  which  are  not  hard  to  obtain. 
Moreover,  these  pretentious  excerpts  from  the  author’s  private  MS. 
collections  have  not  always  been  correctly  copied.  The  longest  of 
them  occurs  at  the  foot  of  page  28,  and  sets  forth  the  immediate 
losses  which  the  English  people  suffered  through  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries.  Although  we  saw  at  the  bottom  of  this  extract 
the  misleading  citation,  “Author’s  MS.  Collections,”  we  could  not 
help  thinking  that  we  bad  already  come  across  it  elsewhere,  and 
that  there  was  something  very  like  it  in  Nicholas  Harpsfield’s 
Treatise  on  the  Pretended  Divorce,  which  the  Rev.  N.  Pocock  has 
edited  for  the  Camden  Society.  On  page  298  of  this  work  we 
found  the  original  of  Dr.  Lee’s  “  MS.  Collection.”  On  comparing 
the  original  and  the  copy  together,  we  further  found  that  Dr.  Lee 
is  not  even  an  accurate  copyist ;  but  that  he  sins  both  by  com¬ 
mission  and  omission.  He  omits  the  word  “  only,”  he  substitutes 
“delay”  for  “decay,”  “important”  for  “importable,”  and 
“  helpen  ”  for  “  holpen.”  All  these  mistakes  occur  in  the  course 
of  seven  lines,  and  they  do  not  incline  us  to  put  much  confidence 
in  Dr.  Lee’s  other  citations.  We  have  thought  it  well,  however, 
to  test  one  of  his  professed  quotations  from  printed  literature.  In 
page  47,  after  quoting  a  report  about  Thomas  Cromwell's  death, 
written  by  Richard  lfilles  to  Bullinger,  he  refers  the  reader  to 
“  Zurich  Letters,  No.  CV.”  There  happen  to  be  two  series  of  the 
Zurich  Letters.  No.  CV.  in  the  first  series  is  from  Bishop 
Horn  to  Bullinger,  No.  CV.  in  the  second  series  is  from 
William  Barlow  to  Josiah  Simler;  but  neither  of  them  contains 
a  syllable  about  Cromwell ;  nor  can  we  find  the  passage  in  any 
of  the  many  letters  from  Ililles  to  Bullinger  in  either  volume.  We 
can,  however,  tell  Dr.  Lee  where  the  passage  is  to  be  found.  It 
occurs  in  the  first  portion  of  Original  Letters  relative  to  the  English 
Reformation ,  and  is  taken  from  that  very  long  epistle  of  the  merchant 
Hilles  which  Burnet  has  quoted  four  or  five  times.  Dr.  Lee  gives 
a  specimen  of  the  free  and  easy  character  of  “  the  due  and  careful 
researches”  for  which  he  takes  credit  when  he  cites  the  Traite  da 
Droit  Domain  (we  presume  a  French  translation  of  the  Sgstem  des 
heutigen  rdmischen  Rechtes )  by  “  Savigny,  a  Prussian  Protestant.” 
It  would  throw  some  light  upon  Dr.  Lee’s  method  of  historical 
composition,  and  also  upon  the  process  of  the  formation  of  his  own 
opinions,  if  he  had  told  us  what  impulse  led  him  to  pick  out  Fried¬ 
rich  von  Savigny,  from  all  the  jurists  in  the  world,  as  the  fittest 
authority  to  prove  his  point ;  or  why,  when  he  went  so  deeply  into 
the  question  as  to  study  Savigny,  he  studied  no  other  teacher  of 
the  same  science ;  or  why  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  state  that  the 
author  of  a  most  innocuous  sentiment  was  “  a  Prussian  Protestant.” 
No  doubt  it  is  a  shocking  thing  to  be  a  Prussian,  and  even  more 
shocking,  in  Dr.  Lee's  eyes,  to  be  a  Protestant.  Savigny,  however, 
was  born  in  Frankfort,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  Prussia,  until 
he  accepted  a  chair  at  Berlin  in  later  life ;  and  we  doubt  whether 
Dr.  Lee  is  aware  of  the  terrible  fact  that  he  belonged  to  a  family 
which  emigrated  from  France  to  Germany  out  of  devotion  to 
Protestantism.  The  enormity  of  Cranmer’s  two  marriages  is  greatly 
enhanced,  in  his  opinion,  hy  the  fact  that  his  second  wife  was  “the 
niece  of  Osiander,  a  German  heretic.”  Of  course  he  tells  with 
great  glee  the  story  related  by  Sanders  and  repeated  by  Harpsfield 
(the  two  historical  authorities  in  whom  Dr.  Lee  places  the  most  im¬ 
plicit  faith),  that  Mrs.  Cranmer  was  carried  about  by  her  archiepis- 
copal  husband  in  a  great  chest  full  of  holes.  This  is  the  lady  whom 
the  credulous  Harpsfield  more  than  once  elegantly  calls  the  Arch¬ 
bishop's1' pretty  nobsey.”  Harpsfield  himself  believed  thestory  solely 
on  the  testimony  of  “a  gentleman  who  was  then  present,  and  knew 
of  this  holy  mystery.”  He  also  believed,  on  “  credible”  testimony, 
that  the  English  seas  and  waters  have  “  not  so  plentifully  yielded 
fish  as  they  did  before  ’  the  divorce  of  Henry  from  Katharine  of 
Arragon.  He  believed,  too,  on  the  testimony  of  “  men  of  good 
honesty  and  credit,”  “as  a  thing  most  certain,”  that  the  tower  of 
St.  Austin’s  in  Canterbury,  shortly  before  the  suppression  of  the 
abbeys,  was  seen  to  lift  itself  high  in  the  air  and  suddenly 
iall  down  to  the  ground.  His  book  is  full  of  similar  proofs  of  his 
amazing  credulity,  and  of  his  eager  and  uncritical  acceptation  of 
any  witness  who  would  relate  a  tale  or  marvel  which  told  against 
the  Reformation  or  its  agents.  We  can  quite  conceive,  from  our 
recollections  of  a  former  work  by  Dr.  Lee,  that  he  is  ready  to 
believe  them  all.  We  do  not  suppose  that  he  knows  anything 
about  Mrs.  Cranmer's  Gevman  uncle.  Osiander  was  the  one  Re¬ 
former  who  was  most  bitterly  accused  of  “  Catholicizing.”  This  fact 
should  have  procured  for  this  one  German  heretic  a  little  tolerance 
from  our  truculent  advocate  of  Corporate  Reunion. 

Dr.  Lee's  “  sketches  ”  show  that  he  is  singularly  deficient  in  that 
sense  of  proportion  which  we  have  a  right  to  expect  in  the  his¬ 
torical  painter.  He  seldom  keeps  to  his  subject,  but  rambles  away 
trom  it  to  expend  his  time,  space,  and  skill  upon  some  subsidiary 
details ;  and  these  details  are  dragged  in,  not  because  they  are 
necessary  to  the  elucidation  of  the  subject,  but  because  the 
painter  has  a  personal  fondness  for  depicting  them.  Thus  he  never 
misses  an  occasion  of  describing  in  a  note  the  coat  of  arms  of  some 
Protestant  vill  tin  or  Catholic  saintjwhose  name  appears  in  the  text. 
He  deals  with  ecclesiastical  functions  at  such  length  and  in  so 
curious  a  style  that,  in  reading  his  essays  upon  “  The  Pilgrimage 
of  Grace,  a.d.  i  5  36— 1 557,”  and  “  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  and  the 
Destruction  of  his  Shrine,  a.d.  i  538,”  we  felt  as  if  we  were  reading 
a  modern  English  clerical  newspaper.  The  latter  sketch,  though  it 


professes  to  be  a  portion  of  sixteenth-century  history,  and  to  be 
purged  from  “  fanciful  garnishing  ”  and  “  picturesque  additions,”  is 
mainly  composed  of  a  jejune  abridgment  of  the  life  of  Thomas, 
drawn  from  the  uncritical  standpoint  of  the  hagiographer,  and 
interspersed  with  heated  conversations  between  the  principal 
actors.  These  last  remind  us  of  the  “  historical  sketches  ”  of  Mr. 
G.  P.  R.  James,  who  at  one  time  subscribed  himself  on  his  title- 
pages  “  Historiographer  to  Her  Majesty.”  But  the  part  of  this 
sketch  upon  which  Dr.  Lee  has  bestowed  his  fondest  labour  is 
evidently  the  lengthy  and  newspaper-like  report  of  the  services  at 
the  Translation  of  the  Saint.  “  On  either  side,  in  rochet  and  cope, 
prelates  bore  lighted  tapers ;  while  clouds  of  incense  round  and 
about  the  sacred  treasure  rose  upward  to  the  cathedral  roof. 
Crowds  bent  the  knee.  Every  heart  was  glad.”  After  a  list  ol 
the  prelates  who  assisted  at  the  function,  Dr.  Lee  goes  on  : — “  The 
chaplains  of  these  prelates  took  part  in  the  ordered  ceremonies. 
Monks  sang  the  plain  chant,  accompanied  by  two  small  organs. 
Boys  in  cassocks  and  rochets  lent  their  voices  likewise.  The  many 
steps  of  the  altar-sanctuary  were  thronged  with  officials  bearing 
lighted  tapers  or  performing  their  appointed  duties.  Silver  lamps 
hung  before  the  high  altar,  towards  which  all  turned,  and,  from 
time  to  time,  bent  in  lowliest  adoration.  For  now  acolytes  were 
ringing  the  clear-voiced  Sanctus  bells,  and  soon  the  act  of  sacrifice 
was  to  be  consummated.  Censers  moving  from  side  to  side,  or 
flung  high  up  in  air,  gave  forth  their  sweetest  perfume  in  swelling 
clouds — beautiful  symbol  of  the  prayers  of  the  saints.”  No  doubt 
this  kind  of  thing  may  be  called  a  “  sketch,”  but  it  is  ridiculous  to 
call  it  “  historical.”  Dr.  Lee  himself  is  the  greatest  sufferer  by  his 
unsparingiutroduction  of  so  much  gushing  gorgeousness;  it  leaves 
him  no  space  to  dwell  sufficiently  upon  the  wickedness  of  the  regal 
scoundrel  who  abolished  the  shrine  which  had  been  set  up 
with  so  much  official  splendour ;  it  wearies  our  power  of 
attention  long  before  Dr.  Lee  has  produced  the  moral  upon 
which  he  would  have  us  concentrate  it.  He  repeats  this 
mistake  in  his  sketches  of  “  The  Death  of  Richard  Whiting, 
Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  November  14,  1539,”  and  of  “The 
Monks  of  the  Charterhouse,  London,  executed  May  4th  and 
June  1 1  th  and  1 8th,  1535.”  The  former,  with  the  exception  of 
an  unduly  long  prefatory  sketch  of  the  history  of  Glastonbury,  is 
a  thin  and  uncritical  compilation  from  the  Letters  relating  to  the 
Suppression  of  Monasteries,  edited  by  Thomas  Wright  for  the 
Camden  Society  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1843.  Dr.  Lee  fells  the 
cruel  story  of  Abbot  Whiting  and  his  Abbey  in  a  tone  which 
implies  that  he  is  communicating  absolutely  new  information 
which  ought  to  compel  his  readers  to  reverse  all  their  present 
opinions  concerning  the  English  Reformation.  He  cannot  tell  the 
story  of  the  London  Charterhouse  and  the  rigorous  expulsion  of  the 
monks  without  dragging  in  a  description  of  “  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  Carthusian  monasteries  in  the  world,  that  founded  by 
Giovanni  Galeazzo  Visconti,  near  Pavia,  in  North  Italy,  which  the 
author,  with  Commendatory  Letters  to  Father  Ferrari,  the 
Superior,  visited  in  the  autumn  of  1877.”  It  is  very  instructive 
to  learn  to  what  particular  saints  the  fourteen  altars  in  the  side 
chapels  of  La  Certosa  di  Pavia  are  dedicated,  but  the  impatient 
reader  is  inclined  to  ask  what  in  the  world  has  this  to  do  with 
Dr.  Lee's  three  monsters — Henry,  Cromwell,  and  Cranmer. 
It  is  equally  agreeable  and  equally  irrelevant  to  be  informed  that 
“  the  name  of  Chartreuse  is  given  to  all  other  convents  of  this 
order.”  We  wonder,  when  Dr.  Lee  goes  so  far  out  of  his  way  as 
to  tell  us  so  much  about  the  Prior  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse  and 
the  present  state  of  the  old  mother-house  near  Grenoble,  that  he 
did  not  go  further  and  inform  us  that  the  monks  are  in  possession 
of  a  secret  prescription  for  the  manufacture  of  a  famous  liqueur,  to 
which  also  “  the  name  of  Chartreuse  is  given  ” ;  that  a  few  years 
ago  this  drink  brought  them  a  yearly  income  of  half  a  million 
francs ;  and  that  the  original  document  is  buried  in  the  church,  but 
is  unburied  with  great  solemnity  at  the  election  of  a  new  Prior. 

Dr.  Lee  is  almost  as  much  distressed  at  the  Tudor  “  mightful  ” 
attack  upon  the  authority  of  the  feudal  nobility  as  at  the  contem¬ 
porary  attack  upon  the  rightful  authority  of  the  Pope.  In  his 
treatment  of  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  he  stumbles  upon  a  truth 
which  he  might  have  pursued  with  some  profit  to  his  readers  if 
he  had  only  possessed  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  facts.  Instead 
of  being  an  uprising  of  “  the  People  ”  against  the  Reformation, 
the  movement  which  began  at  Louth  was  much  more  an  uprising 
of  the  old  feudal  families  against  the  popular  element  which  was 
represented  in  the  new  statesmen  and  prelates  with  whom  Henry  sur¬ 
rounded  himself.  The  rebel  leaders,  to  say  the  least,  were  quite 
as  urgent  for  the  removal  of  “  vile  blood  ”  and  “  villains  ”  from 
the  royal  neighbourhood  and  from  seats  of  power  as  they  were  for 
any  liturgical  or  ecclesiastical  restorations.  Henry  VIII.  had  all 
the  stronger  elements  of  the  national  life  at  his  back,  and  he  was 
conscious  that  he  was  the  leader  and  chieftain  of  the  English 
people.  Dr.  Lee  might  appropriately  have  introduced  Cranmer’s 
noble,  brave,  and  singularly  modern  speech  to  the  jealous  and 
suspicious  nobles  and  gentlemen  on  the  education  of  the  poor. 
Mr.  Brewer  has  pointed  out  the  important  fact  that  hatred  of  the 
nobility  became  a  strong  element  in  the  loyalty  of  London  citizens, 
and  no  inconsiderable  motive  power  in  the  Reformation. 
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TWO  MINOR  NOVELS.* 

MR.  TALBOT  has  to  learn  three  things  before  he  can  he  fairly 
counted  a  successful  novelist — namely  English  composition, 
punctuation,  and  such  clearness  of  thought  as  will  enable  a  reader 
to  understand  his  characters  and  take  an  interest  in  their  fortunes. 
As  it  is,  Pandoras  Box,  though  bright  and  far  from  tedious,  is  so 
confused  in  arrangement  and  so  slovenly  in  execution  that  we 
scarcely  know  how  to  characterize  it.  From  an  artistic  point  ot 
view  it  is  a  failure  ;  as  English  writing  it  is  pitiable  ;  but 
there  are  qualities  in  it  which  promise  well  for  the  future ;  if 
shallow,  it  has  a  certain  sparkle  about  it  which  amuses,  and  even 
when  satirical,  it  is  not  spiteful. 

We  thought  from  the  second  page  that  we  had  something  in  our 
hands  which  would  prove  less  than  satisfactory  in  point  of  style. 
When  we  read  of  Dolly’s  “  flexure  of  the  neck,  that  with  her 
answered  for  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  ” ;  when  a  “  thunderous 
noise  ”  resolves  itself  into  “  the  sound  of  wheels,  and  the  thunder 
of  horses’  hoofs  ”  ;  when  we  come  upon  isolated  paragraphs 
such  as — It  led  through  a  stile — a  nice  little  shady  path,”  and 
sentences  framed  like  these  : — “  Dolly  was  at  her  wits  ends.  Her 
mother  almost  hysterical.  Dr.  Croft  waiting  in  the  drawing-room 
for  his  answer.  Reynolds  pacing  up  and  down  like  a  tiger  in  un¬ 
controllable  agitation  ”;  and  when  we  look  in  vain  for  the  usual 
connexion  between  nominatives  and  verbs,  we  know  that  our 
author  belongs  to  the  new  school  of  writers  who  are  autocratic 
in  the  matter  of  syntax.  “  The  cruellest  part  of  the  business, 
however,  was  for  the  wife  and  son  of  Bernard  Joyce  to  be 
left  quite  unprovided  for  ”  ;  “  having,  so  far,  only  got  as  far 
as  Paris  ” ;  “  She  had  a  definite  notion  of  what  she  liked  and 
disliked,  and  London  came  with  (sic)  the  latter  category  ” — these 
are  phrases  which  have  somehow  passed  the  ordeal  of  correction  in 
manuscript,  proof,  and  revise.  Other  things  are  no  less  objection¬ 
able.  “  Liens  ”  stands  with  Mr.  Talbot  for  the  “  ties  ”  of  ordinary 
writers ;  Dolly  gives  now  a  “  curvet  ”  and  now  a  “  curvette  ”  ;  and 
has  again  “  a  flexure,”  this  time  of  “  eyebrows,  mouth,  and  chin.”  A 
lady,  speaking  to  her  sister,  says,  “  I  didn’t  know  that  sponges 
were  combatant  zoophites,  and  tried  to  drive  other  sponges  away  ” ; 
and  Reynolds  Sweeting  is  described  as  “  in  a  very  bad  temper, 
hot  and  out  of  breath,  and  still  more  troubled  by  some  cervical  de¬ 
rangement.”  “  Perferoidum  ingenium  Scotorum  ”  stands  uncor¬ 
rected  ;  so  does  a  man’s  activity  of  mind  which  goes  over 
the  same  ground  “  like  a  squirrel  in  its  case.”  “  If  she 
could  only  see  uncle  Samuel  all  alone  to  himself”;  “why 
should  there  be  secrets  between  Reynolds  and  mamma,  and  me 
left  out  in  the  cold  ” ;  are  two  of  Miss  Dolly's  choice  reflections. 
We  stumble  over  the  skirts  of  our  old  friend  “  chaperone  ” ;  “  debon- 
nair  ”  is  evidently  supposed  to  be  the  masculine  of  “  debonnaire  ” ; 
and  “  gens  humanus  ”  is  his  twin  brother.  A  “  sinking  at  the  heart” 
betokens  “  a  crisis  in  her  life  ” ;  “  the  general  mass  of  humanity 
desire  most  to  flow  on  without  any  startling  tornadoes  ” ;  and  “  then 
came  a  time  when  Clara  became  tall,  gawky,  bony  and  angular,  a 
sort  of  chrysalis  state,  out  of  which  she  emerged  the  tall,  beautiful, 
girl  you  see  her  now,”  is  part  of  the  description  of  the  second 
young  lady  of  the  drama.  These  are  examples,  taken  almost  at 
random,  which  prove  that  the  author  has  to  learn  how  to  write 
English  before  he  can  be  ranked  among  the  satisfactory  novelists 
of  the  day. 

The  story  of  Pandora's  Box  is  rather  complicated  for  the  space 
of  one  lightly  printed  volume.  A  dead  man,  who  is  not  dead  ;  a 
woman  on  the  point  of  committing  bigamy ;  a  will  that  is  hampered 
by  a  letter  of  instructions,  which  letter  is  not  found  until  two  years 
after  the  testator's  death  and  the  inheritor's  entering  on  possession  ; 
family  feuds  in  all  directions ;  two  love  affairs,  which  have  to  go 
through  the  regulation  amount  of  hesitation  and  disturbance  before 
they  settle  themselves  into  matrimony  and  the  Three  per  Cents ; 
a  widow  who  is  half  ruined  by  “  Egyptians,”  and  who  is  living  on 
appearances  to  begin  with  and  loans  at  the  end ;  an  old  friend 
dispossessed  for  the  sake  of  a  crafty,  smooth,  unprincipled  woman ; 
and  a  man  of  fairly  strong  mind  degraded  by  her  influence  into 
folly  and  inhumanity — here  are  plenty  of  ingredients  for  a  small 
book  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  ;  and  it  will  thus  be  seen  that 
Mr.  Talbot  does  not  sin  from  poverty  of  material.  As  the  first  essay 
of  one  whom  we  must  suppose  to  be  a  very  young  author,  Pan¬ 
dora’s  Box  might  be  much  worse  than  it  is  ;  and,  such  as  it  is,  it 
gives  cause  for  hope  in  the  future,  if  not  for  perfect  congratulation 
in  the  present.  But  the  author  needs  study  and  self-discipline, 
and  should  beware  of  attempting  flights  beyond  his  strength. 

If  decorations  were  to  be  given  for  bad  grammar  and  general 
silliness,  the  writer  of  the  second  story  before  us  would  undoubtedly 
merit  the  blue  riband  of  the  order.  We  have  gone  over  a  few 
acres  of  folly  in  our  day,  but  we  scarcely  think  that  we  have  had  to 
deal  with  anything  much  more  foolish  than  this  absurdly  named 
novel  of  Once  !  Tivice  !  Thrice  !  and  Away  !  Two  half-brothers,  of 
whom  one  loves  and  the  other  is  engaged  to  the  heroine  Di  or 
Diamond,  present  the  traditional  contrast — dark  and  fair,  noble 
and  ignoble,  unfortunate  and  fortunate.  “  A  little  young  thing 
of  seventeen,  not  very  tall,  and  so  slight  she  looked  even 
younger  than  she  was,  her  hair,  the  colour  of  the  palest  gold, 
ruffled  just  now  over  her  pretty  dainty  head,  and  coiled  into 
a  small  golden  heap  at  the  back  of  her  pearly  neck  ” — such 


*  Pandora’s  Box.  A  Novel.  By  Frederick  Talbot.  London  :  Rem¬ 
ington  &  Co.  1878. 

Once!  Twice!  Thrice!  and  Away !  A  Novel.  By  May  Probyn. 
London  :  Remington  &  Co.  1878. 


is  the  description  of  Di,  the  heroine.  Her  father,  Lord  Kil- 
coran,  has  long,  tawny  hair,  and  a  lithe  figure.  He  calls  her 
mother  now  “  my  lady,”  and  now  “madam,”  with  “  my  dear”  as 
a  scornful  variation.  Lady  Kathleen,  her  sister,  has  a  “  nut¬ 
cracker  ”  face,  but  in  the  days  of  her  youth  was  both  handsome  and 
daring.  She  fell  in  love  with  “  a  dainty  little  Italian  Viscount, 
who  possessed  the  melting  dark  eyes  and  the  exquisite  voice  of 
the  sunny  South.”  The  rest  of  the  story  is  too  funny  to  be 
lost : — 

Filled  with  the  passion  of  music,  and  the  desire  to  gain  an  income, 
whereon  to  marry  his  Irish  girl,  the  Viscount  went  on  to  the  stage,  as 
primo  tenore,  anil  there,  being  of  a  delicate  nature,  he  speedily  broke  a 
blood-vessel,  and  was  sick  unto  death.  Word  was  brought  to  Ladj' 
Kathleen,  and  she,  escaping  and  defying  the  guardians  of  her  virginity, 
to  whom  the  prospected  marriage  was  an  abomination,  straightway 
set  forth  unaccompanied,  for  Milan,  and  arriving  there  nursed  her  lover 
day  and  night,  till  he  died  with  his  head  upon  her  bosom  ;  and  the  world 
talked,  and  Lady  Kathleen  turned  wilder  than  ever,  and  grew  more  reck¬ 
less  and  bitter  in  her  speech  ;  but  for  all  that,  she  lived  unmarried  till  her 
death.  However,  she  was  not  near  her  death  yet,  but  living  merrily, 
somewhat  sharp  of  tongue,  and  sceptical  of  thought,  but  with  a  warm 
heart  lying  underneath. 

There  are  other  people  beside  these ;  Margie  Seton,  for  example, 
who  at  p.  42  is  “  a  tall,  stately  girl,”  and  at  p.  87  has  a  “  little 
graceful  figure.”  Also  we  have  her  sister  Blanche,  who  has 
“  sad,  brown  hair  ”  ;  and  Dudley  Wylde,  an  artist,  who  “  had  a 
beautiful  face,  clear  olive  colour,  with  great  wonderful  eyes, 
neither  grey  nor  brown,  but  so  deeply  dark  they  looked  almost 
black.”  Moreover  there  is  a  wonderful  deerhound,  Kostval  by  name, 
who  is  now  a  “  dumb,  dreamless  dog,  upon  whom  Diamond  was 
wasting  a  hundred  soft  kisses  and  caresses,”  and  now  drops 
“  meditatively  into  a  series  of  day-dreams.” 

People  do  and  say  odd  things  in  the  world  of  high  life  depicted  by 
the  author.  Miss  Liddell,  a  “  tall,  aristocratic  girl,”  is  “  anxious  to 
find  out  who  was  Lady  Diamond’s  new  ‘  pal  ;  “  ladies  ”  “  surge 
out  of  the  dining-room  in  a  soft  white  wave”;  Diamond  comes 
“  softly  down  the  old  broad  staircase,  like  a  little  white  bird,  out 
of  what  seemed  an  abyss  of  shadow  and  dark-fretted  carving.” 
Brian,  who  is  at  present  Honourable  and  is  to  be  Lord  Kilcoran, 
uses  the  coarse  slang  of  “  quite  the  dog  ”  when  speaking  to 
his  betrothed,  Diamond,  the  young  lady  who  is  like  a  little 
white  bird,  and  who  comes  out  of  an  abyss  of  dark  fretted  carving. 
Narrow  lancet  windows  are  set  so  high  in  the  wall  that  “  they 
only  shed  a  pale-coloured  ray  on  the  top  of  her  fair  head  ”  ;  and 
a  gong  “booms.”  Dudley  Wylde,  the  artist  with  the  “great 
wonderful  eyes,”  who  has  been  sent  down  to  finish  his  friend’s 
portrait  of  Diamond,  and  who  has  already  seen  that  young  lady  as 
“  a  picture  fresh  and  beautiful  as  a  new-created  Idyll,”  springs 
“  forward  with  a  cry  of  recognition  ”  when  he  sees  her  half-finished 
portrait  on  the  easel ;  and  on  another  occasion  starts  up  with 
a  “  low  cry  of  delight  that  was  almost  bewildered  ”  when  she 
appears  in  an  old  brocade,  dressed  for  the  picture  of  Duchess  May, 
which  he  designs  to  paint.  But  as  her  hair  is  done  up  in  the  old 
way — probably  “  coiled  in  a  small  golden  heap”  at  the  back  of 
her  head— he  beseeches  her  to  let  it  down.  She  does  so,  “  and  it 
fell  in  a  pale  yellow  shower  over  her  white,  slender  form,  drooping 
till  it  reached  her  knee”;  “but  he  took  the  shining  maze  (sic) 
of  hair  with  gentle  reverent  hands,  and  softly  twisted  it  into  a 
long  thick  cable,  that  streamed  down  like  a  golden  rope  towards 
the  floor.”  Diamond  herself,  if  as  dainty  as  a  little  white  bird  in 
form,  is  somewhat  too  brusque  of  speech,  considering  all  things. 
“  The  Setons  be  hanged !  ”  she  says  once  with  energy  ;  she 
enjoins  her  mother,  whom  yet  she  loves,  to  shake  hands  with 
Margie  Seton  “  like  a  lady  and  a  Christian  ” ;  and  when  dis¬ 
puting  with  her  father  about  her  rupture  with  her  cousin 
Brian,  and  her  determination  to  marry  Dudley  Wylde,  she 
allows  his  “  cold,  contemptuous  ridicule  ”  to  stir  “  all  the  wild 
Irish  blood  in  her  ”  to  the  extent  of  mimicry  and  vulgar  in¬ 
solence.  “  ‘  Pooh,’  indeed,”  she  mimicked  him,  with  a  laugh 
as  scornful  as  his  own ;  “  keep  your  ‘  pooh  ’  my  lord,  till  you 
read  your  Tunes  column  the  day  after  to-morrow  !  ”  She  then  goes 
to  the  window,  kneels  down  by  Roswal  the  deerhound,  whom  she 
kisses  and  calls  darling,  and  to  whom  she  confides  the  secret  that 
she  is  going  to  be  married. 

The  style  of  this  book  is  even  worse  than  that  of  Pan¬ 
dora’s  Box,  and  the  taste  is  execrable.  We  have  whole  sentences 
that  are  not  sentences  at  all ;  Lady  Brian  “  makes  no  bones  ”  of  say¬ 
ing  that  she  is  engaged  when  she  is  not ;  Lady  Kilcoran  turns  to 
the  “agonizing  intricacies  of  who  was  to  take  in  who  to  dinner”; 
Lady  Kathleen  makes  her  way  through  “  a  surge  of  white  tulle  and 
black  cloth,”  and  “  not  in  the  least  taken  aback,”  says,  “  I  am  in¬ 
terested  in  you,  and  an  old  woman  like  I  am  need  not  be  ashamed 
of  saying  so  ” ;  “  one  of  the  characteristic  features  in  ”  Lady  Kil- 
corau  is  to  become  absorbed  in  her  book;  and  Lord  Kilcoran, 
speaking  of  his  daughter  to  his  wife,  says,  “  Tell  her  not  to  show 
her  face  to  me.  I  shall  be  ready  to  kill  her  if  she  marches  her  in¬ 
solence  into  my  sight.”  The  story,  such  as  it  is,  is  as  silly  as 
the  method  of  telling  it  is  disagreeable  and  vulgar. 


NORTIICOTE’S  EPITAPHS  OF  THE  CATACOMBS.* 

rPO  readers  desirous  of  obtaining  a  clear  and  sufficient  con- 
J-  spectus  of  the  epigraphy  of  the  Catacombs,  and  a  fitting  com- 

*  Fpilaphs  of  the  Catacombs  ;  or,  Christian  Inscriptions  in  Rome  during 
the  First  tour  Centuries.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Spencer  Northcote,  D.D.,  Canon 
of  Birmingham.  London  :  Longmans  &  Co.  1878. 
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plement  to  the  Roma  Sotterraneu  Cristiana  and  the  other  well- 
known  works  of  the  Commendatore  De  Kossi,  Dr.  Northcote’s 
present  volume  will  doubtless  prove  highly  valuable,  if  only  they 
study  it  with  a  reservation  of  their  judgment,  and  avoid  being 
influenced  by  the  writer’s  natural  bias  where  the  records  of  the 
inscriptions  are  made  to  corroborate  distinctive  tenets  of  the 
Church  of  Dome.  In  the  preface  we  learn  that  it  would  have 
been  long  ago  issued  but  for  the  delay,  still  continued,  in  the 
appearance  of  the  second  volume  of  De  Rossi’s  “  Inscriptions  ” — 
the  collections  of  an  epigraphist,  in  whom,  the  further  he  pro¬ 
ceeds,  the  more  entire,  he  says,  becomes  Dr.  Northcote’s  confi¬ 
dence  ;  and  we  cannot  but  think  that,  pending  the  non-appearance 
of  ud  opus  magnum  such  as  De  Rossi’s  is  likely  to  prove  when 
complete,  this  pilot-boat,  so  to  speak,  through  the  seas  of  early 
Christian  epigraph  may  well  be  regarded  as  a  boon. 

No  argument  was  needed  in  the  introductory  chapter  to 
justify  the  use  of  epitaphs,  nor  ought  it  to  surprise  us  that  of 
the  fifteen  thousand  Christian  inscriptions  in  Rome  during  the 
first  six  centuries  which  De  Rossi  has  studied,  the  tale  is  now 
not  a  seventh  part  of  what  it  once  was.  Of  a  hundred  and  seventy 
ancient  Christian  inscriptions  known  from  collections  made  in 
the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries — historical  or  monumental  in  cha¬ 
racter,  and  mostly  metrical— only  twenty-six  survive  at  Rome. 
Roman  topographies  of  the  seventh  century  enumerate  a  hundred 
and  forty  sepulchres  of  famous  martyrs  and  confessors,  and  only 
twenty  inscriptions  have  been  recovered  as  clues  to  these ;  and 
in  like  manner,  whereas  sixty  Bishops  of  Rome  were  certainly 
buried  in  its  suburbs  within  the  first  six  centuries,  of  only  nine  of 
these  have  the  epitaphs  come  to  light.  The  causes  of  this,  we  are 
told,  are  to  be  sought  in  the  destructive  invasions  of  Attila  and 
those  who  came  after  him ;  in  the  incuriousness  of  pontiffs  who 
translated  relics  from  the  Catacombs,  but  left  the  inscriptions 
where  they  were;  and  in  the  dispersion  of  these  their  most 
precious  contents,  amongst  convents,  churches,  and  private 
museums,  when  in  1578  the  Catacombs  were  rediscovered.  Not  a 
few  in  the  interval  had  shared  the  fate  of  the  tesselated  pave¬ 
ments  ;  they  had  been  used  to  piece  and  patch,  had  been  worn  by 
men’s  feet,  or  cut  up  and  rendered  hopelessly  fragmentary.  Of  the 
revival  of  Christian  taste  which  begau  with  Bosio  (circ.  1593 
a.d.)  Dr.  Northcote  gives  a  useful  introductory  sketch,  detailing 
the  fitful  action  of  the  Popes  with  regard  to  the  plan  of  a  Lapida- 
rian  collection  in  the  Vatican  Library,  which  was  never,  except 
partially,  undertaken  until  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  then 
but  imperfectly  carried  out,  with  next  to  no  classification  or  discrimi¬ 
nation  of  Christian  and  Pagan  epitaphs.  It  was  Pius  IX.  who 
founded  the  Christian  Museum  at  the  Lateran,  entrusting  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  collections  of  painting  and  sculpture  to  Father  Marchi, 
and  of  Christian  epigraphy  to  De  Rossi.  Hither  flowed  materials 
from  the  store-rooms  of  the  Vatican  Library  and  the  Capitoline 
Museum,  with  a  selection  of  original  epitaphs,  and  casts  of  others, 
from  the  Lapidarian  Gallery;  and  the  arrangement  by  De  Rossi  of 
the  whole  was  carried  out  in  a  compromise  between  the  chronolo¬ 
gical  and  topographical  systems.  As  the  author  notes,  it  was 
after  all  “a  selection,  not  from  the  entire  treasures  of  anti¬ 
quity,  but  only  from  the  fragments  recoverable  after  the  long- 
continued  plunder  of  a  wreck,”  and  needing  confirmation  and 
elucidation  from  the  written  or  printed  copies  of  inscriptions 
from  the  daj's  of  Charlemagne  downwards,  of  which,  as  well  as 
of  De  Rossi’s  collection,  an  account  is  given  in  the  remainder  of 
the  first  chapter. 

Much  curious  information  will  be  found  in  the  second  chapter, 
which  records  the  chief  features  of  a  “  visit  to  the  Lateran 
Museum.”  We  may  remark,  in  the  first  place,  the  great  diversity 
of  style,  running  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  of  expert  and 
clumsy  epigraplric  achievement.  According  to  Mommsen,  incised 
epitaphs  came  from  Greece,  but  many  of  those  in  the  Catacombs 
are  roughly  scored  with  a  nail  or  the  rough  end  of  a  trowel,  and 
many  others,  which  are  of  course  irremovable,  and  so  not  in  the 
Museum,  written  superficially  in  red  paint  on  the  fresh  mortar.  Of 
these  not  a  few  remain  fresh  and  legible  in  situ.  Another  feature  in 
the  Lateran  Gallery  is  the  mixture  of  languages  and  linguistic  cha¬ 
racters  on  the  epitaphs — e.g.  Latin  and  Greek  strangely  mingled,  and 
Latin  words  written  in  Greek  characters.  In  one  specimen,  belong¬ 
ing  to  a.d.  345,  all  the  letters  are  Greek,  but  only  the  first  line  is 
of  Greek  words,  the  other  two  being  Latin.  According  to  De  Rossi, 
the  use  of  Greek  on  epitaphs  of  the  Catacombs  bespeaks  antiquity, 
and  is  presumptively  anterior  to  the  middle  of  the  third  century  ; 
and  Dr.  Northcote  pertinently  cites  Dean  Merivale’s  theory  that 
the  primitive  Church  at  Rome  consisted  mainly  of  Jews  and 
Greeks,  though,  as  Christian  Jews  would  speak  Greek,  and  Greek 
was  the  language  of  the  civilized  world  at  Rome,  and  even  in 
Palestine,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  from  the  frequency  of 
Greek  inscriptions  that  the  Church  “contained  few  genuine 
Romans.”  The  mixture  of  characters  of  one  language  and  words 
of  another  may  be  paralleled  in  the  Etruscan  sepulchres,  as  well  as 
on  Pagan  monuments  elsewhere,  and  is  attributable  probably  to 
the  ignorance  of  the  engraver,  who  must  also  be  held  responsible 
for  corrupt  spelling,  so  common  in  all  epigraphy,  whether  Roman, 
Spanish,  or  Cambro-British.  As  the  author  suggests,  the  spelling 
partook  at  Rome  of  a  phonetic  character,  and  foreshadowed  some¬ 
what  the  formation  of  modern  Italian.  The  disuse  of  the  final 
consonant,  e.g.  sept.e,  none,  dece,  and  the  prefix  of  a  vowel  to  help 
the  pronunciation  of  s  before  a  consonant,  as  istriritus  for  spiritus, 
are  cited  as  instances.  Here,  too,  and  frequently  throughout 
his  volume,  the  author  dwells  on  the  problem  of  the  presence  of 


the  letters  D.  M.,  or  D.  M.  S.,  of  Pagan  inscriptions,  i.q.  Dis 
Manibus,  or  Dis  Manibus  sacrum,  on  Christian  as  also  on 
heathen  tombstones.  It  is  explained  that  the  letters,  which  only 
came  into  use  under  the  earlier  Caesars,  grew  to  be  so  much 
the  fashion  as  to  bo  engraved  beforehand  on  the  engraver’s  stock 
for  sale.  Hence  their  occurrence  on  a  Jew’s  gravestone  at 
Rome,  and  not  improbably  on  those  of  careless  or  ill-instructed 
Christians ;  but,  even  so,  the  proportion  of  instances  of  the  usage 
on  Christian  inscriptions  at  Rome  is  not  more  than  1  in  375, 
whereas  on  Pagan  epitaphs  of  the  same  period  they  are  found 
in  95  cases  out  of  100.  At  Rome,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  to  which  Christianity  had  reached,  the  insertion  of  the 
sacred  monogram  of  Christ  between  D.  M.  and  S.  seems  indicative 
of  an  intentional  qualification  of  the  sense.  The  letters  are  not 
found  on  the  oldest  Christian  inscriptions,  but  are  mostly  later  than 
the  middle  of  the  third  century.  De  Rossi  believes  them  to  stand 
for  Dignce  or  Dulci  Memories ;  though,  when  coupled  with  the 
monogram,  they  obviously  stand  for  Deo  Maximo.  The  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  letters  D.  M.  A.  Sacrum  XL.  in  the  inscription  ( p.  23) 
is,  after  every  attempt,  still  insoluble,  though  it  affords  Dr.  North¬ 
cote  an  opportunity  of  collecting  the  more  or  les3  wild  guesses  of 
would-be  decipherers.  Iu  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  he  ad¬ 
duces  curious  instances  of  minute  ex  ictness  in  the  measurement  of 
life  as  recorded  on  these  epitaphs,  and  describes  the  general  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  inscriptions  in  this  gallery  and  the  walls  of  its  open  por¬ 
tico.  Three  columns  contain  the  specially  sacred  inscriptions,  being 
either  public  monuments  of  the  Christian  religion  or  inscriptions 
to  individual  martyrs ;  and  these  are  all  not  earlier  than  the  age  of 
Constantine.  The  rest  are  of  three  classes — the  first  and  last 
chronological  and  topographical,  the  intermediate  class  miscel¬ 
laneous.  The  earliest  of  the  first  class  dates  back  to  A.D.  71  •  the 
second,  in  Greek,  to  a.d.  238.  The  third,  with  a  mere  name  and 
date,  is  a.d.  273.  An  analysis  of  the  earlier  symbols  on  epitaphs 
shows  the  dove,  with  or  without  the  olive  branch,  of  very  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century,  and  the  figure  of 
the  deceased  uplifting  his  arms  in  prayer  at  the  same  period.  The 
“  fish  ”  and  “  anchor  ”  occur  only  on  an  epitaph  of  a.d.  234 ;  the 
monogram  of  Christ  not  before  331,  with  the  addition  in  some  in¬ 
stances  of  “  In  signo  ”  between  two  palm  branches,  or  the  letters 
A  and  (in  a.d.  362-71),  or  of  B.  M.,  in  one  instance  given  in  full 
“  Bonse  Memorise  ”  (a.d.  343).  As  regards  the  phraseology  of 
the  inscriptions,  it  appears  that  all  dates  afford  examples  of  the 
dead  represented  as  asleep  ;  in  some,  and  those  late  instances,  as  in 
“  an  eternal  home.”  “  In  pace  ”  came  into  vogue  at  the  middle  or 
latter  end  of  the  third  century,  and  is  found  either  alone  or  with 
the  indicative  form  “  quiescit.”  Extravagant  laudation  in  epitaphs 
appears  specially  to  characterize  post-Constantinian  inscriptions. 

Passing  over  further  details  of  a  visit  to  the  Lateran  we 
must  glance  at  the  third  chapter,  on  the  “  Chronology  of  the 
Inscriptions,”  and  still  more  briefly  at  the  chapter  which 
follows  on  Pagan  Epitaphs.  The  former  surprises  the  inex¬ 
perienced  reader  with  the  paucity  of  dated  epitaphs  in  the 
first  four  centuries,  which,  as  the  Catacombs  ceased  to  be  used  for 
burials  in  a.d.  410,  are  the  limit  of  our  present  survey.  For  half 
a  century  before  that  date  cemeteries  above  ground,  over  the 
Catacombs  and  around  the  basilicas,  had  begun  to  be  made,  so  that 
both  sources  may  be  resorted  to  for  a  chronological  survey,  the 
result  of  which  gives  but  thirty  dated  epitaphs  to  the  age  before 
Constantine,  ten  to  his  reign,  seventy  to  the  time  of  his  sons,  a 
dozen  or  so  to  the  reign  of  J  ulian,  and  some  three  hundred  to  the 
interval  between  his  death  and  the  capture  of  Rome  by  Alaric. 
In  these  circumstances  it  is  natural  to  look  for  the  more  ancient 
inscriptions  among  the  much  more  numerous  undated  class  ;  and 
a  statement  of  Mommsen’s  method  of  dealing  with  similar  Pagan 
monuments,  and  of  De  Rossi’s  way  of  treating  Christian  undated 
inscriptions  (pp.  39-40),  furnishes  the  student  with  the  means  of 
approximating  to  the  age  of  such  memorials  within  half  or  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Did  any  given  monument  belong  to  the  ages 
of  persecution  or  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  ?  One  test 
of  the  former  would  be  purity  and  simplicity,  others  “  secret 
symbols,”  the  use  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  pious  exclamations,  and 
certain  special  phrases ;  whilst  the  mass  of  the  latter  would  present 
dates  of  life,  death,  and  burial,  laudatory  epithets  and  affected 
sentiment,  in  lieu  of  the  earlier  pious  expressions,  while  emblems 
of  the  Church’s  triumph  would  be  found  in  place  of  the  earlier 
symbols  betokening  a  Church  under  persecution.  As  might  be 
expected,  the  latter  class  prevails  in  the  open-air  cemeteries,  and 
the  study  of  De  Rossi’s  1,340  inscriptions  subsequent  to  the 
conversion  of  Constantine  will  prove  how  few  exceptions  to  the 
new  style,  as  indicated  above,  are  to  be  found  in  that  elaborate 
collection.  According  to  De  Rossi,  a  crucial  point  of  difference 
was  the  number  of  names — never  three,  and  rarely  two — after  the 
third  century,  and  the  novel  character  of  “  cognomina  ”  in  post- 
Constantine  ages  ;  and  the  same  authority  traces  with  probability 
various  families, so  to  speak, of  epigraphiemonuments, geographically 
and  chronologically  limited ;  as  e.g.  while  the  Christians  of  Capua 
inscribed  over  their  dead  tbe  language  of  faith,  “  Hie  requiescit 
in  somno  pads,”  the  Beneventines,  in  less  distinctly  Christian 
terminology,  wrote  “  Hie  situs  est.”  Of  the  chapter  on  Pagan 
epitaphs  we  must  be  content  to  say  that  it  contrasts  the  absence  of 
expressions  of  future  hope  on  Pagan  tombstones  with  the  Christian’s 
hope  full  of  immortality.  Some  epigraphic  Pagan  formulae 
dilate  on  the  disappointments  and  toilsomeness  of  life,  or  affect 
a  jaunty  indifference  to  it.  Dr.  Northcote  appears  to  rim  a 
needless  tilt  at  Juvenal,  however,  at  the  close  of  his  chapter, 
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■when  he  adduces  from  the  Pagan  epitaphs  praise  of  the  domestic 
virtues  of  women,  and  a  pleasing  display  of  all  the.  homely  and 
natural  affections  ;  for  these  might  not  inconceivably  have 
flourished  in  many  Roman  dwellings  pari  passu  with  a  depravity 
in  others  justifying  to  the  full  the  great  satirist’s  hideous  portrait 
of  social  life  and  manners.  The  two  opposite  extremes  might 
perhaps  be  found  to  co-exist  in  some  modern  capitals. 

Hitherto  we  have  dwelt  on  those  chapters  which  discuss  the 
number,  character,  and  chronology  of  the  epitaphs  of  the  Cata¬ 
combs.  In  what  remains  we  must  say  somewhat  of  Dr.  North- 
cote’s  deductions  as  to  their  teaching.  And,  first,  as  to  their 
teaching  “  about  Death  and  the  Dead.”  Doubtless,  the  most  ancient 
examples,  however  brief,  breathe  a  confident  assurance  of  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  the  faithful  into  eternal  life,  or  in  some  cases  ask  peace, 
light,  refreshment,  and  rest  in  God  and  Christ  for  the  souls  of  the 
departed.  It  is  plain,  too,  that  the  later  the  date  the  less  fervent 
and  frequent  are  the  Christian  formulae,  because  what  had  now 
become  the  religion  of  the  majority  was  more  languid,  conventional, 
and  perfunctory.  But,  to  cite  an  obvious  instance,  the  terms 
depositus,  depositio,  in  the  sense  of  consignment  to  the  earth  as  a 
sacred  deposit  entrusted  to  God’s  keeping  until  the  resurrection 
— which  were  so  common  that  they  came  to  be  signified  by  the 
abridged  forms  of  D.  and  DP. — abundantly  prove  the  pervading 
faith  in  the  resurrection,  whilst  expressions  occur  on  many  inscrip¬ 
tions  invoking  or  predicating  “  peace,”  “  refreshment,”  and  “  life 
with  God,”  as  if  in  customary  phraseology.  But  the  language  of 
Christian  epigraphy,  on  Dr.  Nortkcote's  showing,  is  curiously 
against  the  doctrine  of  an  intermediate  state  between  death 
and  resurrection,  and  coincides  rather  with  the  view  of  Pauliuus 
of  Nola,  representing  a  host  of  saints  going  forth  to  receive 
the  soul  of  St.  Felix  just  departed  from  the  body  and  con¬ 
ducting  it  directly  and.  triumphantly  to  the  throne  of  God. 
An  epitaph  quoted  at  p.  90  in  support  of  this  view,  and  agree¬ 
ing  with  the  language  of  Prudentius,  “  in  exsequiis  defuncti,” 
breathes  language  that  might  he  judged  tantamount  to  the  mention 
in  the  Roman  Liturgies  of  “  Abraham’s  bosom,”  and  other  echoes 
of  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory ;  but  we  may  quote  from  the  deceased 
author  of  Historic  and  Monumental  Rome  a  statement  which, 
coming  from  one  whom  a  dispassionate  study  of  the  evidence 
of  the  Catacombs  had  led  back  to  the  Anglican  communion, 
may  he  received  with  confidence  as  to  both  “  Prayers  for  the 
Dead”  and  belief  in  Purgatory.  “Among  1,374  epigraphs,”  he 
writes,  “  edited  by  De  Rossi  in  vol.  i.  of  his  great  compilation, 
we  do  not  find  one  in  which  such  prayer  is  distinctly  uttered,  or 
the  belief  in  a  state  of  purgatorial  suffering  is  expressed.  .  . 
Where  the  customary  formula  ‘  in  pace  ’  is  united  to  a  verb,  and 
that  verb  is  not  abridged,  it  is  the  indicative  present,  past,  or 
future,  not  the  optative,  mood  which  is  used  in  all  tbe  earlier 
examples — e.g.  vixit,  recessit,  requiescit,  dormit.”  And  he  adds, 
what  is  patent  to  students  of  Christian  epigraphy,  that  “  in  many 
epitaphs  the  dead  are  declared  to  have  passed  immediately  into  the 
presence  of  the  Deity  and  a  state  of  bliss.”  We  do  no  more  than 
justice  to  Dr.  Northcote  when  we  recognize  his  endeavour  to 
set  down  fairly  the  testimony  of  the  most  ancient  epitaphs  in 
respect  of  prayers  to  the  saints  and  the  interchange  of  prayers 
betwixt  the  dead  and  the  living.  The  justification  of  the  latter  is 
rather  weak  (see  pp.  95-6),  and  we  hardly  see  that  Pope  Damasus's 
couplet  in  his  inscription  in  honour  of  St.  Agnes,  in  which  he 
invokes  that  eminent  martyr’s  prayers,  though  it  may  prove  “  in¬ 
vocation  of  martyrs  ”  to  be  an  act  of  devotion  not  confined  to  the 
ignorant,  need  recommend  the  practice  beyond  the  range  of  those 
who  accept  Papal  infallibility.  In  the  chapter  on  “  Dogmatic 
Allusions,”  which  the  author  fairly  says  are  less  to  be 
expected  in  epigraphy  than  in  other  and  less  brief  documents, 
it  is  stated  that  they  amply  confirm  the  belief  in  the  three 
persons  of  the  Trinity  enunciated  in  our  Creeds ;  and  inter 
alia  we  may  remark  on  the  scant  mention  of  the  “  Angels  ”  in 
Christian  epigraphy,  in  comparison  with  the  far  more  frequent  men¬ 
tion  and  invocation  of  the  martyrs.  On  some  tombstones  the 
festivals  of  one  or  other  of  these  are  cited  as  a  plea  for  the  martyr  s 
intercession,  because  the  death  or  burial-date  was  coincident. 

Other  chapters  furnish  curious  and  doubtless  generally  trust¬ 
worthy  evidence  as  to  points  of  discipline  and  practice,  and  also  as 
to  the  question  of  symbols  used  in  epigraphy.  The  volume 
may  be  confidently  commended  to  the  perusal  of  inquiring  readers, 
especially  if  studied  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  0.  J.  Hemans’s 
Historic  and  Monumentcd  Rome,  or  Dr.  McCaul’s  Christian 
Epigraphy  in  the  First  Six  Centuries,  or,  above  all,  De  Rossi  s 
great  works. 


CHRISTMAS  ROOKS, 
v. 

ffJHE  cleverest  illustrators  of  books  seem  this  year  to  have 
J-  reserved  their  powers  for  the  old  familiar  nursery  legends. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  Mr.  Crane’s  Baby's  Bouquet,  a  work 
which  collectors,  if  they  are  well  advised,  will  keep  carefully.  The 
hands  of  children  soon  wear  out  the  pages  of  their  favourite  works, 
and  in  a  few  years  the  Baby's  Bouquet  will  be  very  rai*e.  The 
delicate  ingenuity  of  the  design,  the  pretty  rubrics,  will  be  thought 
highly  of  by  amateurs  still  unborn  ;  and  the  same  prophecy  may 
be  made  about  Mr.  Caldecott’s  John  Gilpin  and  House  that  Jack 
Built  (Routledge  and  Sons).  Mr.  Caldecott  has  a  larger  humour 


than  Mr.  Crane  ;  he  looks  more  at  what  is  real ;  he  revives  a  fine 
old  English  world  of  rosv-cheeked  men  and  maids.  His  rival 
prefers  the  quaint  and  slim  French  figures  of  the  years  just  before 
the  Revolution,  who  move  modishly  in  the  fashionable  minuet. 
Nothing  can  be  more  essentially  Georgian  than  the  British 
yeoman  who,  in  Mr.  Caldecott's  frontispiece,  is  pointing  to  the  no 
less  Georgian  house  that  Jack  built.  Pray  observe  the  excitement 
of  the  youngest  child,  who  is  toddling  into  this  mansion  as 
mythical  as  the  house  of  Atreus,  but  full  of  more  agreeable 
traditions.  The  inquisitive  air  of  tbe  rat,  who  has  half  crept  out 
of  his  hole,  and  has  just  spied  the  malt,  is  worthy  of  an  intelligent 
Radical  who  has  spotted  a  discrepancy  in  a  Blue-book.  The 
stealthy  approach  of  the  cat  is  a  masterly  design ;  but  the  dog, 
with  his  eye  on  the  cat  (p.  12),  is,  if  possible,  a  more  diverting 
study.  The  careless  and  complacent  air  of  the  dog  himself,  when 
the  cow  with  the  crumpled  horn  i3  almost  on  him,  is  a  warning 
to  all  self-satisfied  victors.  It  is  just  in  this  way  that  a  colossal 
blunder  steals  on  a  Ministry  which  has  just  revelled  in  a  vast 
majority.  How  the  milkmaid"  who  was  all  forlorn  yielded  to  the 
say  advances  of  the  man  all  tattered  and  torn  may  be  learned 
from  some  very  lively  drawings.  No  one  could  have  resisted  a 
wooer  so  jolly  and  so  assured  of  victory.  John  Gilpin  pleases  us 
scarcely  so  much ;  but  the  poem  recalls  the  fact  that  a  hundred 
years  ago  tradesmen  prospered  on  short  allowance  of  holidays : — 
Though  wedded  we  have  been 
These  twice  ten  tedious  years,  yet  we 
No  holiday  have  seen. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  drawings  represents  Gilpin’s  flight 
through  a  village,  with  geese,  dogs,  children,  and  pretty  milkmaids 
flying  from  before  his  face. 

With  the  pictures  in  Mr.  Crane’s  Musical  Cinderella  (George 
Routledge  and  Sons)  we  are  already,  we  think,  familiar.  This 
favourite  story  may  now  be  put  on  the  domestic  stage  as  an  opera. 

Mr.  Longfellow's  Poems  are  published  in  eleven  little  volumes 
in  an  ornamental  case  (G.  Routledge  and  Sons).  The  type  is 
clear,  but  the  dissatisfied  heart  of  man  craves  for  a  wider  margin. 

The  Fairy  Land  of  Science  (Arabella  Buckley.  Edward  Stan¬ 
ford)  is  so  interesting  that,  having  once  opened  it,  we  do  not  know 
how  to  leave  off  reading.  The  entire  and  absolute  neglect  of  science 
through  the  greater  part  of  life  may  be  recommended,  as  much  as 
the  study  of  whist.  Just  as  things  at  large  begin  to  pall,  poetry 
to  bore,  and  novels  to  weary  the  aged,  science  becomes  diverting. 
The  Fairy  Land  of  Science,  however,  will  interest  children  as  much 
as  centenarians,  and  we  leave  it  with  a  sense  of  possessing  vast  and 
almost  unholy  knowledge  about  glaciers,  the  sun,  the  sea,  and  other 
matters  previously  taken,  as  it  were,  for  granted  as  ultimate  facts. 

Picturesque.  Europe  (Cassell,  Fetter,  and  Galpin).— The  latest 
volume  of  Picturesque  Europe  appears  even  better  than  the  one 
which  we  noticed  a  week  or  two  ago.  The  mere  delight  of  the 
type  and  paper  to  eyes  wearied  with  much  reading  of  Christmas 
books  is  great,  and  the  whole  get-up  of  the  book  is  as  good  as  it 
can  possibly  be.  By  means  of  its  pages  one  may  visit  or  revisit 
for  a  brief  space  all  kinds  of  attractive  scenes,  and  forget  for  a 
little  while  what  was  called  by  a  Frenchman,  not  the  climate,  but 
the  misfortune,  of  England  in  winter.  Among  many  admirable 
:  illustrations  we  may  point  specially  to  the  excellent  one  of 
Pont-en-Rovans  at  p.  17,  and  to  that  of  the  road  to  Anacapri 
at  p.  70. 

Little  Wideawake  Pictures  (Mrs.  Sale  Barker.  Routledge  and 
Sons)  are  very  brilliant  pictures  indeed,  very  vigorous,  very 
apt  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  infants,  and  to  suggest  fairy  tales  to 
governesses  and  mothers.  No  book  could  be  a  better  present  for 
amateurs  of  three  or  four  years  of  age,  unless  indeed  Chimes  (same 
publishers)  is  preferred. 

Bible  Biographies  (Rev.  W.  E.  Littlewood.  Marcus  Ward  and 
Co.)  are  simply  and  clearly  told,  and  not  disagreeably  illustrated, 
in  the  German  style.  A  more  impressive  picture  of  the  fall  of  the 
j  towers  of  Jericho — great  thick  towers  tumbling  helplessly  about — 
has  seldom  been  designed.  There  is  great  realism  in  the  picture 
of  Absalom  caught  in  the  thicket. 

The  Christmas  Number  of  the  Graphic  is  so  good  that  we  really 
do  not  know  which  of  its  excellences  is  most  admirable.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  perfect  gallery  of  coloured,  and  pleasantly  coloured,  prints. 
“  Grandmother’s  Elopement  ”  and  “  The  Tug  of  War  ”  are  per¬ 
haps,  on  the  whole,  tiie  most  successful,  hut  the  illustration  of 
Mr.  Dutton  Cook's  tale  is  also  extremely  clever.  Several  of  the 
pictures  well  deserve  to  be  framed.  It  would  be  a  pity  if  so  much 
skill  and  taste  were  to  share  the  fate  of  old  periodicals. 

The  Mysterious  Rubies,  and  other  Stories  (Alice  Neate. 
Remington). — This  is  a  most  ladylike  book.  The  heroines  are  all 
exquisitely  beautiful  in  their  different  ways,  with  “  orbs  ”  of 
“  azure,”  brown  or  grey,  and  are  “  robed  ”  in  garments  of  wonderful 
kinds,  which  are  described  at  great  length.  Their  conversation  is 
also  in  keeping  with  their  personal  appearance,  for  they  always 
say  “  'tis  ”  and  “  nay.”  The  first  of  these  elegant  creatures  to 
whom  we  are  introduced  is  Mara  Heath  or,  more  properly,  Ruby 
l’Estrange.  The  fact  of  her  existence  has  been  suppressed  by  a 
wicked  uncle,  who  handed  her  over,  together  with  a  set  of  rubies, 
to  her  mother's  sister,  while  he  enjoyed  Mara’s  property.  Twenty 
years  later  she  is  discovered  by  aid  of  the  rubies,  and  after  some 
1  wholly  unnecessary  complications,  marries  the  family  baronet. 
The  other  stories  are  much  of  the  same  calibre.  They  each  con¬ 
tain  a  perfect  galaxy  of  beauty,  and  there  is  much  marrying  and 
giving  in  marriage. 

Filthy  Lucre-,  or,  a  Story  luithout  a  Crime  (The  Christmas 
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Number  of  the  “Gentleman’s  Annual,”  by  Albany  do  Fonblanque).— 
If  there  is  no  crime  in  Mr.  Fonblanque's  story, ‘there  is  a  great  deal 
of  meanness,  though  of  a  very  amusing  description.  The  hero, 
James  1’robyn,  is  represented  as  the  slave  of  a  wharf,  which  had 
long  been  the  property  of  his  family.  lie  detests  the  wharf,  but 
does  not  like  to  get  rid  of  it.  Still,  as  the  author  remarks,  “  he  had 
that  choice  flower  of  Parliamentary  oratory  ‘  three  courses  ’  open 
to  him.  ist.  To  enduro  what  went  on  at  the  wharf,  if  it  could  not 
.  cured ;  2nd.  If  it  could  be  cured,  to  cure  it ;  3rd.  If 
it  could  be  neither  cured  nor  endured,  to  cut  the  whole  concern.'’ 
As  he  can  make  up  his  mind  to  do  none  of  these  things,  he 
engages  a  manager,  Captain  Tarrant,  a  retired  naval  officer,  in 
whose  daughter  Mary  Probyn  takes  an  interest.  This  clever  girl, 
whom  poverty  has  forced  into  an  appreciation  of  riches,  is  very 
well  diawn.  Her  hard  self-reliance  causes  her  ruin.  She  refuses  to 
listen  to  the  warnings  of  her  friend  Lady  Kingclerq,  whose  own 
happiness  has  been  nearly  wrecked  by  a  certain  handsome  Charlie 
AN  illis,  but  allows  herselt  to  fall  in  love  with  that  scamp  and  to 
be  deceived  by  his  promises  of  reform.  We  will  not  disclose  the 
denouement ,  which  is  cleverly  managed. 

Drawing-Room  Amusements  (Professor  Hoffmann.  Routledge). 
It  seems  a  pity  that  Professor  Hoffmann  should  have  taken  so 
much  trouble  to  explain  games  which  have  been  familiar  to  most 
people  from  their  earliest  years,  unless  indeed  they  never  played 
g'.mes  at  all,  and  then  the  task  would  probably  have  but  little 
interest  for  them.  AN  hy  “  Stage  Coach  ’  should  ever  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  an  amusement  has  been  a  mystery  to  most  intelligent 
minds  ;  and  Professor  Hoffmann  says  nothing  to  enlighten  us.  'll  is 
explanations  of  card  games  are  clearly  given  ;  but  he  is  not  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  subjects  he  suggests  for  Tableaux  Vivants 
AN  e  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine  why  any  human  being  should  take  so 
much  trouble  as  the  arranging  of  a  tableau  involves  merely  to  re¬ 
produce  as  naturally  as  possible  “The  Tar's  Farewell,”  “The 
Bachelor  or  “Faith,  as  represented  by  a  woman  kneeling  at  a 
cross.  Still,  the  book  is  large,  and  may  be  found  useful  by  very 
unimaginative  mothers  who  need  amusements  for  their  youne 
people.  J  0 

The  Disappearance  of  Jeremiah  Redworth  (Routledge’s  “  Christ- 
mas  Annuah”  Mrs.  J.  II.  Riddell).—' Whatever  may  be  Mrs. 
luddells  defects  as  a  story-teller^  she  certainly  possesses  the 
power  of  carrying  her  readers  with  her.  The  Disappearance  of 
•Jeremiah  Redworth  is  a  fair  example  of  her  talent.  NVhen  we 
have  finished  the  book,  we  begin  to  feel  that  the  tale  is,  after  all 
very  slight,  and  the  catastrophe  somewhat  tame ;  but  while 
leading  the  story  no  one  will  be  troubled  with  any  such  re¬ 
flections..  The  people  are  real  people,  though  forced  by  all  kinds 
oi  agencies,  including  supernatural  ones,  to  act  in  various  ab¬ 
normal  ways.  It  would  be  unfair  to  unravel  the  mystery  which 
hung  round  the  fortunes  of  Mr.  Redworth,  but  the  story  of  his 
adventures  will  be  found  a  pleasant  companion  for  a  Christmas 
railway  journey'. 

The  Mystery  of  Roaring  Meg  (B.  L.  Farjeon.  Tinsley)  — 
Novel-readers  are  now  almost  as  well  acquainted  with  California 
as  with  their  own  birthplaces.  Since  Mr.  Bret  Harte  introduced 
us  to  the  rough  life  and  rougher  virtues  of  Roaring  Camp  every 
acre  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe  seems  to  have  been  made  the  scene 
ol  a  story.  In  The  Mystery  of  Roaring  Meg  Mr.  Farjeon  nowhere 
actually  localizes  his  story,  but  California  is  trotting  in  his  head. 
Mr.  Farjeon  lacks  Mr.  Bret  Harte ’s  power  to  interest,  and  to  give 
the  delicate  touches  that  made  the  fortunes  of  John  Oakhurst  so 
fascinating.  Roaring  Meg  was  a  river  and  a  woman,  and,  as  far 
as  we  can  make  out,  a  township.  The  identity  of  names  must 
have  proved  rather  confusing  in  the  long  run.  The  story  of  Ale^s 
adventures  is  interspersed  with  a  kind  of  silly  rhapsody  about  two 
spirit  lovers  on  a  rock  which  in  no  way  bears  on  the  tale.  The 
illustrations  do  not  demand  high  praise. 

St.  Nicholas  (“  Scribner’s  Illustrated  Magazine.”  Sampson  Low 

rr  j  WaS  V-  fhl3  ma2azine  that  Miss  Alcott’s  story  of 

I,  '  CieLzlacs,  which  we  have  already  praised,  was  published. 

I  he  periodical  contains  much  good  matter,  and  amongst  the  best 
papers^ is  a  sketch  of  boys’  life  in  Mexico,  entitled  “  Monte  Monte¬ 
zuma.  The  facts  are  borrowed  from  the  picture-writing  of  the 
Mexicans,  and  the  tale  is  illustrated  with  copies  from  their  MSS 
Besides  the  stories  there  are  the  usual  number  of  anagrams, 
acrostics,  and  riddles,  which  are  supposed  to  sharpen  the  wits 
and  to  give  pleasure  to  the  minds  of  children. 

Children’s  Theatricals  (Keith  Angus.  Routledge).— Mr.  Aldus’s 
book  will  doubtless  be  welcomed  by  all  who  are  anxious  tofind 
plays  suitable  for  their  children  to  act. 

Uncle  Joe's  Stories  (Knatckbull-Hugessen,  M.F.)— Mr.  Knatcli- 
bull-IIugessen  is  not  a  successful  writer  of  fairy  tales.  His  imam- 
nation  is  too  lumbering,  and  his  attempts  to  weave  ancient  fancy 
y  ith  modern  fact  only  result  in  a  hopeless  jumble  which  is  neither 
graceful  nor  amusing.  In  “Zac's  Bride,”  for  instance,  which 
opens  fairly  enough,  the  story  is  quite  spoilt  by  the  facetious 
tames,  the  introduction  of  a  dea  e.v  machind  in  the  shape  of  a 
iairy,  and  the  very  unpleasant  plot.  This  consists  in  the  scheme 
ot  the  King  to  rid  himself  at  a  blow  of  his  ennui  and  his  deformed 
laughter  Belinda  by  making  her  the  prize  of  a  pioyrace.  The 
rest  of  the  story  is  occupied  in  relating  how  the  elder  princesses 
iell  in  love  with  the  fortunate  pig-rider,  and  of  their  efforts  to 
gain  hun  by  blandishments.  This  is  hardly  a  suitable  subject  for 
children  to  dwell  on.  J 

1  I'k\  °f  Christendom  (AV.  H.  Kingston.  Rout- 

leage).— the  beven  Champions  of  ancient  story  would  hardly 


know  themselves  in  the  new  guise  under  which  they  are  set  forth 
by  Mr.  Kingston.  St.  Patrick  is  made  to  say  “  Och  !  ”  and  talk 
with  fi  brogue,  8 1.  Denis  has  a  squire  called  Lo  Crapeau,  while 
bt.  Georges  attendant  rejoices  in  the  name  of  Do  Fistycuif. 
Altogether  the  Knights  have  a  hail-lellow-well-niet  air  about  them 
to  which  we  are  quite  unaccustomed  in  any  of  the  old  legends, 
and  we  think  most  readers  will  agree  with  us  in  preferring  our 
nursery  version. 

The.  Finding  of  the  Ice-Queen  (Frank  Barrett.  Tinsley)  is  more 
fanciful  than  interesting.  After  many  improbable  adventures,  the 
story  ends  up  with  a  grand  transformation  scene,  like  a  panto¬ 
mime.  r 

The  Book  of  Epigrams  (AV.  D.  Davenport  Adams.  Routledge). 
Mr.  Daveuport  Adams  has  compiled  a  very  long  book,  but  he 
has  not  contributed  much  to  general  literature.  Nearly  all  the 
epigrams  that  are  good  in  bis  book  are  familiar  to  everv  one,  and 
the  less  known  ones  are,  for  the  most  part,  Yery  dull. 

No  prettier  child's  book  has  appeared  this  Christmas  than  Miss 
Geraldine’s  Butt's  Esther  (Marcus  A\rard  and  Co.)  The  pictures 
are  as  dainty  as  old  French  paintings  on  china  snuff-boxes. 

Life  and  Adventures  in  Japan  (E.  AYarren  Clark.  Nisbet  and 
Co.)  is  by  a  writer  who  knows  that  picturesque  country  well,  and 
can  describe  it  in  a  simple  and  lucid  style.  AA’e  have  seen  no  work 
on  Japan  more  full  of  information. 

The  book  of  all  books  for  boys,  and  for  many  men,  is  the  illus- 
tiated  edition  of  St.  .1  olio  s  She/ ch es  of  the  IVild  Sports  and  Natural 
Historg  of  the  Highlands,  just  published  by  Mr.  Murray.  They 
whose  hearts  are  with  the  grouse  and  deer  and  salmon,  the  wild¬ 
cat  and  the  ptarmigan,  will  delight  in  the  drawings  which  adorn 
Air.  St.  John’s  charming  book. 

„T>C  ^Chite  Lily  of  the  Great  Sahara  (C.  II.  Eden.  Marcus 
Ay ard  and  Co.)  has  adventures  enough  to  make  a  boy  almost  in¬ 
different  to  a  disappointing  thaw  which  spoils  the  skating. 

There  are  adventures,  too,  in  The  Black  Crusoe.  (From  the 
French  of  Alfred  Seguin.  Marcus  AVard  and  Co.) ;  but  we  can¬ 
not  say  that  they  greatly  interest  us.  AVe  have  also  received 
Six  Months  at  the  Cape  (R.  M.  Ballantyne.  James  Nisbet  and  Co.)  • 
What  an  Old  Myth  may  Teach  (Leslie  Keith.  Marcus  AVard* 
and  Co.),  a  hook  which  Air.  0.  von  Glehn  has  illustrated  with  a 
good  deal  of  poetical  fancy;  and  Through  Bible  Lands  (Philip 
Sehaff,  D.D.  Nisbet  and  Co.),  a  popular  account  of  travels  in 
Egypt,  the  Desert  of  Sinai,  and  the  Holy  Land. 

Vanity  Fair  Album,  contains  amusing  caricatures,  and  still  more 
amusing  blunders.  Air.  Forbes  was  never  editor  of  the  Scotsman: 
and,  if  Air.  Alorley  began  to  edit  the  Fortnightly  Review  at  the  a°4 
of  twenty-one,  and  is  now  forty,  bis  editorship  must  have  be<mn 
its  career  in  it>59,  “  which  is  absurd,”  as  Euclid  harshly  puts  it 
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JOURNAL  d'un  Volontaire  d’un  An  (Vallery-Radot.  Biblio- 

theque  d’Education  et  de  Rtictoation.  Iletzel  et  Cie.) _ 

AI.  Valle ry-Ra do t’s  “Journal  of  a  A’olunteer,”  which  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  honour  of  being  crowned  by  the  Academv,  and  is 
illustrated  by  AI.  P.  Pbilippoteaux,  is  a  work  full  of  interest  and 
amusement.  The  author  was  one  of  those  young  men  who,  being 
obliged  to  leave  whatever  profession  they  are  following  to  serve  in 
the  army  for  a  certain  time,  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to  reduce 
that  time  to  a  year  by  enlisting  under  the  title  of  volunteer  and 
paying  fifteen  hundred  francs.  In  theory  there  may  seem  to  be 
something  anomalous  or  illogical  in  this  arrangement;  but  in 
practice  it  appears  to  work  remarkably  well.  AI.  Vallery-Radot’s 
volume  confirms  all  that  we  have  beard  from  young  Frenchmen 
wlio  have  gone  through  the  same  experience  as  to  the  excellent 
effect  of  the  system  in  various  directions.  It  was  in  its  early 
days  that  the  author  served,  aiNd,  when  he  and  his  brother  volun¬ 
teers  arrived  at  the  camp  of  Avor,  where  they  were  to  go  through 
their  apprenticeship  to  soldiering,  all  the  regular  soldiers  turned 
out  to  look  at  them,  saying  to  each  other,  “  Venez  voir  les  quinze. 
cents  francs."  AI.  Vallery-Radot  had  left  his  place  as  secretary  to 
AI.  Buloz,  of  the  Revue  dcs  Deux  Mondcs,  to  turn  volunteer,  and 
lie  found  himself  placed,  when  he  was  taken  to  his  quarters, 
between  a  sculptor  and  a  young  druggist.  The  sculptor  soon 
sketched  off'  a  caricature  of  him,  the  druggist  placed  at  his  dis¬ 
posal  all  the  contents  of  his  little  medicine-chest,  and  the  three 
soon  became  excellent  friends.  The  record  of  a  general  conversa¬ 
tion  among  all  the  tenants  of  the  room  gives  a  lively  and  pleasant 
picture  of  the  good-fellowship  which  naturally  sprang  up  between 
people  of  the  most  different  belongings  and  tastes.  The  quinze 
cents  francs  were  set  to  work,  like  anybody  else,  at  scrubbing 
floors,  scouring  pots  and  pans,  and  so  on  ;  and  at  first 
their  comrades  who  bad  been  brought  up  to  work  of  the  kind 
watched  them  with  the  hope  of  getting  some  fun  out  of  their 
expected  disdain  for  such  employment.  But  as  soon  as  they 
saw  that  most  of  the  volunteers  really  meant  business  they  were 
anxious  to  help  rather  than  to  laugh  at  them.  A  young 
Breton  seeing  the  author  struggling  with  a  large  broom  came 
up  and  took  it  from  him  saying,  “  You  are  not  used  to  this 
kind  of .  work.”  “I  shall  be  soon.”  “Give  me  the  broom ;  you 
shall  write  a  letter  for  me  in  exchange.”  On  another  occasion 
when  M.  A'allery-Radot  was  told  oil'  to  the  “  corvee  de  pain," 
an  old  soldier  came  up  to  hi  in  to  see  if  he  would  shirk  the 
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fatigue.  Finding  that  he  was  not  at  all  inclined  to  do  so  the 
veteran  became  confidential,  and  told  him  what  he  and  his  com¬ 
rades  had  thought  when  they  first  heard  of  the  quinze  cents  francs. 
“  Our  officers  told  us,”  he  said,  “  that  we  should  have  mixing 
with  us  as  ordinary  private  soldiers  young  men  of  good  family 
and  education,  and  they  advised  us  to  be  a  little  careful  in  our 
conversation.  And  when  you  came  with  your  shiny  hats  and 
boots  and  seemed  afraid  to  wet  your  feet  in  walking  about  the 
camp,  we  said  to  each  other : — ‘  CJa  ne  fera  jamais  de  corvees,  qa.’ 
But  we  agreed  that  of  course  you  would  get  your  orders  just 
like  the  rest  of  us,  and  that  of  course  you  would  all  want  to  get 
substitutes.  The  old  fellow  who  started  this  idea  proposed  that 
none  of  us  should  ever  agree  to  do  your  work  under  twenty  sous, 
and  to  this  we  all  agreed.  Next  day  we  began  to  find  out  our 
mistake,  and  in  a  very  short  time  saw  that,  except  one  or  two, 
none  of  you  were  shirkers.  My  comrades  won’t  confess  this  to  you 
yet,  1  parce  que,  vous  voyez,  ils  ont  le  gosier  sec  et  le  nez  long ; 
mais  au  fond  ils  pensentcomme  moi,  et  ils  trouvent  que  vous  avez 
bien  fait.’  He  thought  you  were  dandies  masquerading  as 
soldiers  for  a  year,  but  we  see  now  that  you  really  have  your 
hearts  in  the  work.  You  know,”  said  the  old  soldier  as  he  left 

the  volunteer,  “  if  you  ever  want  a  helping  hand - .”  “  You’ll 

give  me  one  for  less  than  twenty  sous  ?”  replied  the  other.  “  Let 
us  hear  no  more  of  that,”  was  the  answer ;  “  I’ll  do  anything  for 
you  just  as  I  would  for  &  pays."  All  this  and  much  more  of  the 
same  kind  is  very  pleasant,  and  most  people  will  agree  with  the 
author  that  the  good  in  the  system  outweighs  the  bad.  There  are 
many  minor  points  in  the  general  regimental  discipline  which  are 
decidedly  unattractive,  and  chief  among  them  is  the  regulation 
as  to  duelling.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  value  of  an 
appeal  to  single  combat  on  certain  occasions,  scarcely  any  one  will 
approve  the  law  which  compels  two  men  who  have  had  the 
slightest  quarrel  in  quarters  to  fight  out  their  difference  next 
morning,  whether  they  have  forgotten  it  or  not,  at  the  point  of  the 
sword.  It  is  true  that  these  meetings  are  generally  harmless,  but 
they  may  by  an  accident  become  much  the  reverse,  and  the  author 
tells  one  very  tragic  story  of  two  friends  who,  being  compelled  by 
this  absurd  rule  to  fight  each  other,  tossed  up  to  decide  which  of 
them  should  be  wounded,  and  gravely  arranged  a  fight  ending 
with  a  battement ,  given  by  the  winner  of  the  toss,  and  followed  by 
a  thrust  which  should  just  scratch  the  other’s  hand.  Unfortunately 
in  the  excitement  of  crossing  swords  the  other  missed  his  cue, 
and  by  an  injudicious  parry  so  diverted  his  friend’s  lunge  that 
the  point  slipping  on  his  blade  pierced  his  chest  and  killed  him. 
The  captain  of  the  author’s  company,  commenting  on  this  story, 
observed  that  such  occurrences  were  very  deplorable,  but  the  duel 
was  not  the  less  a  necessary  evil.  “  If  they  had  not  the  whole¬ 
some  fear  of  the  cold  steel  before  them,”  he  said,  “  the  common 
soldiers  would  be  constantly  involved  in  disgraceful  brawls  with 
each  other.  Such  accidents  happen  no  doubt,  and  the  officer  who 
has  enforced  the  duel  cannot  but  feel  them  deeply.  But  I  repeat 
the  rule  of  the  duel  is  an  evil,  but  an  unavoidable  one.”  The  story 
of  the  JUs  de  famille  who  was  driven  to  desertion  by  the  brutal 
persecutions  of  a  vulgar  sergeant  is  in  its  way  even  more  tragic 
than  this,  but  this  again  is  a  rare  occurrence.  M.  Vallery-Radot’s 
book  is  excellent  light  reading,  and  has  a  deeper  value  for  all 
friends  of  the  French  nation,  in  showing  the  hearty  will  with 
which  Frenchmen  of  all  classes  have  set  to  work  to  repair  their 
misfortunes. 

Le  Charmeur  de  Serpents  (Louis  Rousselet.  Hachette  et 
Cie.) — This  story,  which  is  illustrated  with  sixty-eight  designs 
drawn  on  wood  by  A.  Marie,  opens,  as  is  fitting,  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  personage  who  gives  its  name  to  the  book,  a  certain 
Mali,  who  travels  about  with  a  basket-full  of  serpents,  which  are 
upset  during  a  struggle  between  him  and  an  alligator.  When  he 
calls  to  them  to  come  back  only  one  of  them  obeys,  but  that  one  is 
a  magnificent  cobra  called  Saprani,  who  once  saved  his  life  by 
fastening  on  a  tiger  which  had  sprung  upon  him.  The  promise  of 
profuse  adventure  which  these  incidents  give  is  fulfilled  throughout 
the  book.  Mali,  who  lies  in  a  wounded  and  fainting  state  on  the 
road  after  his  encounter  with  the  alligator,  is  passed  contemptuously 
by  Nana  Sahib  and  picked  up  and  tended  by  a  certain  Hector 
Bourquien  and  his  sister.  Then  comes  the  Nana’s  treachery  and 
the  supposed  murder  of  Hector’s  father  in  a  scene  of  violence, 
during  which  Hector's  sister  disappears.  Hector  himself  is  saved 
by  the  grateful  Mali,  in  whose  company  he  afterwards  goes 
through  a  wonderful  series  of  perils  and  escapes,  which  lead  in  the 
end  to  general  happiness. 

Un  Capitaine  de  Quinze  Ans  (Jules  Verne.  Bibliotheque 
d’Education  et  de  Recreation.  Hetzel). — A  second  time  we  find 
ourselves  compelled,  with  regret,  to  condemn  M.  Jules  Verne  for 
dealing  in  horrors.  It  is  deplorable  that  so  clever  a  writer  should 
descend  to  so  vulgar  a  device  as  this.  But  the  purposes  of  recrea¬ 
tion  are  certainly  as  little  served  by  stories  of  the  terrible  cruelties 
of  savage  monarchs  as  are  those  of  education  by  assuming  the 
spontaneous  combustion  of  a  living  human  body  to  be  established 
as  a  possible  fact. 

Un  Drble  de  Voyage  (Texte  et  Dessins  par  Georges  Fath. 
Bibliotheque  d’Education  et  de  Recreation.  Hetzel  et  Cie.) — This 
book  may  advantageously  be  administered  as  an  antidote  to  any 
boy  who  has  become  so  excited  by  M.  Jules  Verne’s  or  similar 
books  as  to  have  a  restless  longing  for  a  roving  life.  In  the  case 
of  Chariot,  who,  in  company  with  his  cousin  Mimile,  set  out  to 
walk  to  America,  this  longing,  roused  by  the  wonderful  stories  of 
an  American  schoolfellow,  was  indulged  until  it  became  a  fixed 


idea,  for  which  the  family  doctor  prescribed  an  excellent  remedy. 
The  adventures  of  Chariot  and  Mimile  were  even  more  surprising 
than  those  of  M.  J ules  Verne’s  heroes.  After  various  extraordinary 
escapes  by  flood  and  field,  in  which  was  included  a  desperate  pur¬ 
suit  by  a  certain  Mange-tout-Cru,  the  captain  of  a  fierce  band  of 
brigands,  they  came,  in  the  midst  of  a  thick  forest,  upon  a  placard 
bearing  the  inscription  : — “  Amerique  du  Sud.  Tribu  des  Nez- 
Rouges.  Quartier  des  Betes  Feroces.”  Chariot’s  enthu¬ 
siasm,  which  had  been  oozing  out  ever  since  he  began  his 
travels,  entirely  disappeared  when  he  came  to  this  realization 
of  his  dreams  ;  but  he  had  many  more  trials  to  endure  before  the 
general  of  the  Francs-Coeurs  army  rescued  him  and  his  com¬ 
panions  from  the  attacks  of  the  Nez-Rouges,  from  whom  they  had 
taken  refuge  in  a  tree.  This  general,  who  advanced  towards  them 
on  a  gorgeous  chariot,  offered  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to 
further  Chariot’s  taste  for  travelling ;  but  Chariot  said  that  he 
would  rather  go  back  to  home  and  to  school,  and  a  few  minutes 
afterwards  found  himself  in  the  arms  of  his  parents.  How  all 
this  came  about  young  readers  may  be  left  to  find  out  for  them¬ 
selves. 

Les  Chasseurs  de  Chevelures  (Mayne  Reid.  Edition  speciale 
a  l’usage  de  la  Jeunesse  par  S.  Blandy.  Dessins  par  P.  Philip- 
poteaux.  Bibliotheque  d’Education  et  de  Recreation.  Hetzel  et 
Cie.) — In  Les  Chasseurs  de  Chevelures  we  recognize  an  old  friend  of 
our  boyhood,  adorned  with  spirited  illustrations  and  specially 
adapted  for  the  use  of  “  the  young  person.”  French  schoolboys 
will  no  doubt  be  as  delighted  as  unnumbered  English  schoolboys 
have  been  with  the  stirring  adventures  of  Haller,  Saint-Vrain,  and 
their  companions,  as  related  by  Captain  Mayne  Reid. 

Vie  de  Polichinelle  (Octave  Eeuillet.  Petite  Bibliotheque 
Blanche.  Hetzel  et  Cie.) — We  recognize  a  still  older  friend  in  M. 
Feuillet’s  delightful  “Life  of  Punchinello,”  illustrated  by  M. 
Bertall.  We  remember  well  the  pleasure  which  the  book  gave  us, 
many  years  ago,  in  an  English  translation,  but  now  learn  for  the 
first  time  that  it  is  the  work  of  no  less  a  person  than  M.  Octave 
Feuillet. 

Cent  Recits  d'Histoire  Naturelle  (Ch.  Dilon.  Hachette  et 
Cie.) — This  is  a  charming  book,  full  of  admirable  illustrations ; 
and  the  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the  letterpress  may  well 
serve  as  an  incentive  to  the  acquirement  of  French. 

Le  Tour  du  Monde.  Nouveau  Journal  des  Voyages  (Publie  sous 
la  direction  de  M.  Edouard  Charton  et  illustre  par  nos  plus  cdlebres 
artistes.  Dix-neuvieme  annee.  Hachette  et  Cie.) — No  less  de¬ 
lightful  in  its  way  is  the  big  volume  of  the  Tour  du  Monde,  the 
first  chapter  of  which  takes  us  to  Peru  and  the  last  to  the 
Gaboon.  There  is  hardly  a  page  in  the  book  without  an  illus¬ 
tration,  and  many  of  the  drawings  are  excellent.  Copious  trans¬ 
lations  are  given  from  Mr.  Stanley’s  Across  the  Dark  Continent, 
and  from  Sir  George  Nares’s  account  of  his  Arctic  voyage. 

Dans  les  Nuages.  Lmpressions  June  Chaise  (R4cit  recueilli  par 
Sarah  Bernhardt.  Illustre  par  Georges  Clairin.  Charpentier). — 
Mile.  Sarah  Bernhardt,  not  content  with  having  added  to  her 
celebrity  as  the  greatest  of  living  actresses  the  reputation  of 
having  decided  talent  and  skill  as  a  sculptor  and  designer,  ha3 
now,  to  borrow  a  phrase  of  our  forefathers,  “  commenced  author.” 
The  story  of  her  ascent  in  a  balloon  with  MM.  Clairin  and  Louis 
Godard  is  supposed  to  be  told  by  a  chair,  which  had  been  long 
stationed  near  the  great  captive  balloon,  and  which  Mile.  Sarah 
Bernhardt  insisted  on  carrying  up  with  her  when  she  made  an  un¬ 
trammelled  excursion  into  the  clouds.  The  chair’s  experiences  are 
made  incidentally  to  serve  the  purpose  of  laughing  at  various 
ridiculous  stories  circulated  concerning  the  great  actress.  When 
the  party  are  fairly  started  on  their  journey  to  the  clouds,  the 
recital  becomes  singularly  picturesque  and  amusing.  Their  descent 
takes  place  in  an  obscure  part  of  the  country  round  Paris,  and  they 
are  received  when  they  reach  earth  again  by  a  crowd  of  villagers 
and  some  rich  landed  proprietors  of  the  district.  One  of  these 
plumes  himself  upon  recognizing  each  member  of  the  party,  and 
having  received  “  Dona  Sol  ”  with  due  honours,  proceeds  to  address 
M.  Clairin  as  M.  Godard.  'When  the  true  M.  Godard  comes  up 
the  others  introduce  him  under  the  name  of  M.  Clairin.  The 
proprietor  misinterprets  the  name,  and  goes  away  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  he  has  been  introduced  to  M.  Perrin,  wondering  at 
the  great  manager's  youth.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  cleverness  in 
M.  Clairin's  illustrations  to  this  amusing  little  book,  but  he  has 
only  succeeded  in  faintly  suggesting  the  likeness  of  Mile.  Sarah 
Bernhardt. 

La  Famille  Martin.  Histoire  de  Plusieurs  Ours  (M.  Genin. 
Illustrations  par  Langon.  Bibliotheque  d’Education  et  de  Re¬ 
creation.  Hetzel  et  Cie.) — It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  bear, 
except  Mr.  Horne’s  famous  Good-Natured  Bear,  has  ever  had  so 
perfect  a  disposition  as  the  bear  Martin  and  his  family  ;  but  such 
doubts  will  not  interfere  with  the  interest  of  readers  of  his  adven¬ 
tures,  which  are  told  with  much  pleasant  humour.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion,  having  been  sold  by  a  young  girl  to  whom  he  was  greatly 
attached  because  her  future  husband  had  no  place  in  which  to 
lodge  him,  he  was  taken  round  the  country  by  a  travelling  show¬ 
man.  At  his  debut  he  displayed  all  his  accomplishments  of 
mimicry  because  the  things  he  had  to  represent  fell  in  with 
his  unhappy  mood.  But  when  he  was  wanted  to  per¬ 
form  his  great  feat  of  dancing  he  entirely  refused.  Taken 
on  to  another  town,  he  was  surprised  by  seeing  the  walls 
covered  with  huge  pictures  of  a  brown  bear  in  deadly  conflict  with 
a  man,  and  supposed  that  it  must  be  a  grizzly,  with  his  skin  art¬ 
fully  dyed.  When  the  hour  of  exhibition  came,  his  master  entered 
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his  cage,  and  the  band  struck  up  a  warlike  strain  of  so  inspiriting 
a  nature  that  Martin  could  not  help  dancing,  and  danced  till  the 
whole  audience  was  in  lits  of  laughter.  A  private  interview  with 
his  master  afterwards  convinced  him  that  the  pictures  on  the  wall 
represented  himself,  and  that  he  had  been  expected  to  assume  a 
ferocity  foreign  to  his  nature.  We  are  glad  to  lind  that  the  master 
respected  his  promise  to  treat  Martin  well,  and  did  not  carry  his 
rebukes  further  than  words. 

Sahara  et  Sahel  (Eugene  Fromentin.  I’lon  et  Cie). — MM. 
Plon  et  Oie.  issue  a  handsome  volume  by  the  late  M.  Fromentin, 
the  well-known  painter,  containing  his  record  of  an  “  et e  dans  le 
Sahara ’’  and  an  “amide  dans  le  Sahel.”  The  illustrations  are  sup¬ 
plied  by  M.  Fromentiu  himself  and  by  MM.  I, drat  Courtny  and 
Raj  on. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

FEW  foreigners  of  genius  not  actually  resident  in  England  have 
been  so  thoroughly  adopted  by  the  English  people  as  Felix 
Mendelssohn  *,  whose  correspondence  is  probably  more  widely  read 
and  better  appreciated  here  than  in  his  own  country.  English 
literature  has  been  enriched  by  the  practical  naturalization  thus 
accorded  to  one  of  the  most  lively,  graceful,  and  unaffected  masters 
of  the  epistolary  style.  This  reputation,  though  hardly  capable  of 
receiving  any  considerable  accession,  will  not  suffer  from  the  ac¬ 
ceptable  publication  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Ilerr  Sebastian 
Hensel,  the  value  of  which,  however,  consists  less  in  its  additions 
to  the  body  of  Felix's  own  letters  than  in  its  testimony  to  the 
accomplishments  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  families  that  have 
adorned  modern  society.  Intellectually  Felix  was  but  little,  if  at 
all,  above  the  general  level  of  his  family,  including  the  branch 
founded  by  his  uncle  Joseph.  What  gave  him  especial  distinction 
was  his  exceptional  musical  faculty,  an  endowment  which  has 
hardly  in  any  other  instance  been  found  compatible  with  so  uni¬ 
versal  a  culture  and  exquisite  refinement  as  that  which  he  shared 
with  the  rest  of  his  kindred.  Herr  Ilensel’s  work,  originally  in¬ 
tended  solely  for  family  reading,  consists  mainly  of  short  chapters 
on  particular  persons,  or  episodes  in  domestic  history,  illustrated 
by  a  rich  collection  of  correspondence,  for  the  most  part  hitherto 
unpublished.  It  introduces  us  to  Felix’s  sisters,  Fanny,  wife  of  the 
painter  Ilensel,  and  mother  of  the  editor;  Rebecca,  wife  of  the 
mathematician  Dirichlet;  Ilensel  and  Dirichlet  themselves,  both 
remarkable  personages ;  and  Klingemann,  a  young  friend,  whose 
letters,  being  written  from  this  country,  possess  especial  in¬ 
terest  for  English  readers.  It  is  natural  that  family  letters 
should  be  most  frequently  interchanged  during  periods  of  long- 
separation,  and  hence  the  greater  part  of  the  Mendels¬ 
sohn  correspondence  consists  of  letters  of  travel,  always  spark¬ 
ling  and  genial,  and  distinguished  by  an  intelligent  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  countries  visited  by  the  travellers.  The  most  remark¬ 
able  are  those  -written  by  Mendelssohn  from  England,  and  his 
sister  Rebecca’s  letters  from  Italy.  Rebecca  seems  to  have  pos¬ 
sessed  the  more  acute  and  masculine  understanding  of  the  two 
sisters,  but  Fanny  Ilensel  appears  the  more  interesting,  at  least  as 
depicted  by  her  son.  Both  present  interesting  examples  of  the 
Semitic  type  of  intellect,  polished  to  the  highest  degree,  endowed 
with  an  almost  infallible  justness  of  perception,  but  equally  exem¬ 
plifying  that  singular  limitation  of  power  which  has  always  pre¬ 
vented  Jews  from  achieving  any  great  work  of  art  or  imagination, 
except  in  the  domain  of  music  or  lyrical  poetry.  It  is  with  them 
as  with  the  French  language ;  the  consummate  perfection  and 
accurate  adaptation  up  to  a  certain  point  render  the  incapacity 
for  further  progress  the  more  conspicuous.  These  limitations  have 
fortunately  no  detrimental  elfect  on  the  charm  of  familiar  letters 
so  rich  as  these  in  the  two  great  requisites  of  lively  observation 
and  affectionate  feeling.  The  work  is  further  enriched  with 
memoirs  of  some  of  the  older  members  of  the  house  of  Mendelssohn, 
especially  the  illustrious  Moses,  whose  biography  is  full  of  hardly 
credible  examples  of  the  odious  and  ridiculous  oppressions  to 
which  Jews  were  liable  in  bis  time.  It  is  also  coloured  with  very  i 
elegant  portraits,  photographed  from  drawings  by  Ilensel,  of  the  j 
principal  members  of  Mendelssohn's  family,  including  his  brothers- 
in-law  and  his  wife. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  discover  by  what  process  of  reasoning  | 
the  occupation  of  the  Danubian  Principalities  by  the  Austrian 
troops  during  the  Crimean  war  can  be  deemed  to  constitute  a 
glorious  page  in  the  annals  of  the  occupying  Power.  The  step  may 
have  been  judicious,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  particular 
benefit  Austria  derived  from  it ;  but  the  absence  of  risk  and  re¬ 
sistance  implies  a  corresponding  lack  of  military  glory.  Count 
Wimp  lien  t,  however,  seems  to  have  persuaded  himself  that  it  was 
a  line  thing  for  the  Austrians  to  march  into  Bucharest,  if  only  to 
march  out  again,  and  persists  in  detailing  a  transaction  essentially 
political  in  the  formal,  curt,  and  unreadable  style  of  a  professedly 
military  historian.  The  book  is  probably  published  as  an  indirect 
means  of  influencing  public  opinion  in  favour  of  the  Bosnian  oc¬ 
cupation.  Towards  the  end  of  it  he  advocates  the  annexation  of 
Roumania,  with  a  disregard  of  the  principal  element  in  the  question 
which  seems  to  show  that  respect  for  the  principle  of  nationalities 
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has  not  even  yet  been  beaten  into  the  members  of  Austrian 
military  circles.  Austria  may  still  have  a  part  to  play  in  the 
Danubian  provinces  ;  but,  if  it  is  to  be  a  profitable  and  honourable 
part,  it  must  bo  that  of  the  protector,  not  of  the  destroyer,  of 
Roumanian  nationality.  J 

I  lie  historical  and  political  essays  of  F.  von  Weecli*  make  an 
agreeable  volume,  but  aro  not  either  individually  or  collectively  of 
\eiy  maiked  importance.  The  most  elaborate  and  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  to  English  readers  is  one  on  the  political  condition  of 
Trance  after  the  second  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.,  the  materials 
ot  which  are  principally  derived  from  the  Despatches  of  the  Duke 
ot  Wellington.  Other  papers,  of  some  importance  from  tho 
peculiar  means  of  information  possessed  by  the  writer,  relate  to 
the  affairs  of  Baden ;  the  introduction  of  liberal  principles  of 
administration  after  the  expulsion  of  the  French,  aud  the  career  of 
the  Minister  Karl  Mathy,  which  exposed  him  to  the  charge  of 
political  apostasy,  hut  was  at  all  events  eminently  useful  to  his 
,  country.  There  are  also  brief  memoirs  of  Rotteck,  the  historian, 
and  the  statesman  and  publicist  Von  Mohl. 

Ilerr  \\  ilhelm  Lauser  f  was  the  Paris  correspondent  of  an 
Austrian  newspaper  during  the  days  of  the  Commune,  and  now 
publishes  His  diary  kept  at  the  period.  It  does  not  appear  whether 
the  exact  form  ol  the  original  has  been  preserved ;  we  should 
fancy  not,  although  the  freshness  of  ocular  observation  is  always 
lecognizable.  lhe  -writer  seems  as  impartial  as  can  be  reasonably 
expected,  and  is  careful  to  distinguish  between  the  really  high- 
miuded  though  mistaken  men,  like  Delescluze  and  Vermorel, 
whose  error  it  was  to  confound  the  cause  of  the  Commune  with 
that  of  the  Republic,  and  mere  predatory  adventurers  like  Rigault 
and  \  ermersek.  His  ultimate  conclusion  is  that  the  Commune 
was.  useful  to  society  as  demonstrating  two  things — the  utter  in¬ 
ability  of  the  lower  orders  to  create  anything,  and  the  stability 
1  which  the  institution  ot  private  property  has  acquired  in  France 
owing  to  the  general  distribution  of  property  through  all  classes 
of  society. 

ihomas  and  Felix  Platter  f  of  Basel,  father  and  son,  left 
memoirs  behind  them  which  are  not  only  entertaining  in  them¬ 
selves,  hut  valuable  as  illustrations  of  popular  manners  and  customs 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  They  have  been  frequently  edited 
more  or  less  completely  in  a  modernized  dress,  but  now  for 
the  first  time  make  their  appearance,  although  with  omissions 
and  modifications  in  the  quaint  original  spelling.  The  elder 
Platter  was  a  printer  at  Basel,  and  subsequently  rector  of  a  high 
school  there.  The  younger  was  a  physician,  who  received  most  of 
his  medical  education  at  Montpelier,  which  he  describes  very  agree¬ 
ably.  Returning  to  his  native  city,  he  married  and  settled,  and 
his  account  of  his  marriage  is  a  pleasing  idyl.  Both  memoirs  are 
not  only  lively  and  interesting,  but  honourable  to  the  writers  and 
their  country  as  characteristic  examples  of  the  best  side  of  the 
national  character. 

The  Life  ol  the  Emperor  Theodosius  §  is  undoubtedly  worthy 
of  record,  but  may  perhaps  be  thought  to  have  been  treated  with 
too  elaborate  a  minuteness  by  Dr.  Giildenpenning  and  Dr.  Ifland, 
especially  as  their  investigations  do  not  tend  to  modify  the  ac¬ 
cepted  judgment  of  history.  Any  one,  however,  in  quest  of  reasons 
for  pronouncing  Theodosius  an  honest,  brave,  sagacious,  and  in  the 
main  just  and  clement  sovereign,  will  find  them  fairly  and  some¬ 
what  painfully  set  forth  in  this  very  learned  and  conscientious 
book.  His  reign  is  chiefly  memorable  on  two  accounts,  as  the 
epoch  of  the  final  disestablishment  of  Paganism  and  of  the  first  pre¬ 
tensions  of  the  Church  to  dominate  the  State.  He  was  the  first 
Christian  sovereign  accessible  to  spiritual  terrors,  the  first  Roman 
Emperor,  perhaps,  who  absolutely  renounced  all  idea  of  combining 
the  imperial  and  pontifical  dignities  in  bis  own  person.  His  reign 
thus  ushers  iu  a  new  phase  of  history,  and  is  characterized  by  a 
change  even  more  momentous  than  the  oflicial  abolition  of  the 
ancient  religion.  The  authors  further  remark  that  it  testifies  to 
the  growing  influence  of  a  new  force — general  public  opinion,  re¬ 
presented  then  by  the  Church,  as  iu  these  clays  by  the  press. 
Their  estimate  of  his  general  character  is  just  and  candid.  They 
appreciate  his  sincere,  though  fruitless,  efforts  to  counteract  the 
general  decay  ;  point  out  how  his  very  failings  qualified  him  to  be 
the  man  of  his  times,  and  are  at  pains  to  expose  the  untrust- 
wortkiness  of  his  detractors  Eunapius  and  Zosimus. 

Herr  von  Piaenckner  ||  endeavours  to  throw  a  new  light  upon 
the  opinions  of  Confucius,  in  effecting  which  he  is  compelled  to 
differ  from  the  accredited  interpretations  of  his  works.  Instead  of 
a  sober  secularist,  the  incarnation  of  prosaic  good  sense,  Confucius 
with  him  appears  in  the  character  of  a  slightly  mystical  Theist, 
much  more  like  the  accepted  representations  of  Lao  Tse.  Tho 
usual  translation  of  the  Tchoruj-  Yang  itself  rests,  he  says,  on  tkemis- 
understandnig  of  a  metaphor  ;  it  signities,  not  th q  juste  milieu,  but 
“  the  unalterable  substratum  of  the  soul.”  With  such  a  discre- 


*  Aus  alter  und  neuer  Zeit.  Vortrdge  and  Avfsotze.  Von  F.  von 
Weecli.  Leipzig:  Duncker  &  Ilumblot.  London:  Williams  &  Xorgate. 

■j-  l Inter  der  Pariser  Commune.  Kin  Tagebuch.  Von  Wilhelm  Lauser. 
Leipzig:  Duncker  &  Humblot.  London:  Williams  &.  Norgate. 

.t  Thomas  und  Felix  Flatter.  Zur  Sittengeschidite  des  XVI.  Jahr- 
hunderts.  Bearbeitet  von  II.  Boos.  Leipzig:  llirzel.  London:  Williams 
A  Norgate. 

§  Der  Kaiser  Theodosius  der  Crosse.  Kin  Beilrug  zur  IKmischen  Kaiscr- 
qeschichte.  Von  Dr.  A.  Giildenpenning  und  Dr.  J.  Ifland.  Halle: 
Nk  mevcr.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

||  Confucius.  Tchong-Yong,  do-  umrandelbarc  Scelengrund.  Aus  dem 
Chinesisclun  iibersetzt  und  erkliirt.  Von  R.  von  Piaenckner.  Leipzig: 
Brockhaus.  London :  ’Williams  &  Norgate. 
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nancy  at  starting-,  no  wonder  that  the  divergency  between  Herr 
von  Plaenckner  and  other  Sinologues  becomes  considerable  indeed 
as  his  work  proceeds.  The  species  of  Chinese  Plato  he  depicts  is 
certainly  more  attractive  to  the  'Western  imagination  than  the 
admirable  but  homely  sage  of  the  conventional  pattern  ;  but  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  weight  of  traditional  as  well  as  of  philo¬ 
logical  authority  is  against  him,  and  that  his  views  will  not  meet 
with  acceptance  in  Europe  until  he  is  able  to  show  that  they  are 
entertained  in  China,  or,  at  least,  were  entertained  by  Confucius’s 
own  successors  or  disciples. 

The  late  Dr.  Iveim’s  last  contribution  to  the  study  of  early 
Christianity  * * * §  will  be  received  with  the  respect  due  to  the  memory 
of  so  industrious  and  single-minded  a  scholar,  blended  with  the 
twofold  regret  that  it  should  have  been  his  last  labour,  and  that,  this 
being  so,  he  should  not  have  been  enabled  to  depart  in  more  perfect 
charity  with  all  men.  His  differences  with  other  labourers  in  the 
same  held  of  inquiry  are  many  and  serious,  and  are  expressed  in 
the  coarse,  rude  style  too  frequently  characteristic  of  German  con¬ 
troversy.  Respecting  the  learning  of  the  essays  there  can  be  no 
two  opinions,  nor  respecting  the  facility  with  which  the  apparently 
cumbrous  mass  of  erudition  is  handled  in  a  clear  and  practical 
if  perfectly  unadorned  style.  The  most  elaborate  of  the  essays 
relates  to  the  narratives  of  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp,  which  Dr. 
Keim  determines  to  be  partly  genuine  and  partly  fictitious. 
Another  investigates  the  traces  of  Josephus  to  be  found  in  Luke’s 
Gospel  and  the  Acts,  and  is  directed  to  prove  that  Luke  knew  and 
used  Josephus’s  Antiquities,  a  book  written  about  A.D.  94. 
Another  essay  assails  Dr.  Keim’s  favourite  antipathy — the  theory 
of  the  primitive  origin  of  Mark’s  Gospel,  and  its  claim  to  a  more 
absolute  authenticity  than  Matthew’s.  In  another,  the  origin  of 
monastic  institutions  in  the  West  is  discussed,  and  is  shown  to 
have  been  largely  promoted  by  the  prevalence  of  the  Neo-platonic 
philosophy,  which  no  doubt  borrowed  much  of  its  teaching  from 
India. 

Dr.  Immer’s  “  Theology  of  the  New  Testament  ”  t  is  a  work  of 
great  thoroughness,  learning,  and  impartiality.  After  a  brief  in¬ 
troduction  discussing  the  Jewish  groundwork  of  Christianity,  the 
author  examines  the  leading  principles  set  forth  in  the  teaching 
of  Christ  himself,  and  then  their  expression  in  the  various  schools 
of  Christian  discipleship.  The  exposition  of  the  Pauline  writings 
is  particularly  elaborate.  In  critical  questions  the  writer  here  ex¬ 
hibits  a  conservative  tendency,  rejecting  none  of  the  Epistles  except 
that  to  the  Ephesians  and  the  pastoral  letters.  In  dealing  with  the 
Judaizing  party  in  theChurch,  the  author  distinguishes  between  this 
tendency  in  its  primitive  stage  and  as  modified  and  intensified  by 
the  opposition  of  St.  Paul,  the  Epistle  of  James  and  the  Apocalypse 
being  regarded  as  documents  characteristic  of  the  latter  period.  In 
the  last  place,  the  conciliatory  writings  of  a  later  age  are  discussed, 
comprising  the  works  of  St.  Luke  and  the  Petrine  epistles  on 
one  side,  and  the  Johannine  writings  on  the  other.  Dr.  limner 
considers  that  neither  the  author  nor  the  date  of  the  latter  can  be 
determined  with  any  certainty. 

The  first  part  of  the  “  History  of  Israel  },”  by  J.  Wellhausen,  is 
entirely  devoted  to  an  investigation  of  the  origin  and  date  of  the 
historical  and  legislative  portions  of  the  Old  Testament;  the 
narrative  part  being  reserved  for  a  second  volume.  The  author 
belongs  to  the  latest  school  of  criticism,  which  refers  the  cere¬ 
monial  and  other  legislation  of  the  Pentateuch — Deuteronomy  ex¬ 
cepted — to  the  period  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  He  maintains  that 
these  writings  afford  clear  internal  evidence  of  having  been  com¬ 
piled  subsequently  to  Deuteronomy,  the  composition  of  which  in 
the  reign  of  Josiah  he  regards  as  fully  established.  No  occasion 
for  their  promulgation  can  be  found  except  the  religious  reforma¬ 
tion  and  revival  under  Ezra,  when  views  and  practices  which  had 
long  been  slowly  maturing  under  the  influence  of  the  priesthood 
during  the  Captivity  were  invested  with  authoritative  sanction. 
These  views  are  set  forth  in  a  very  temperate  spirit,  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  abundant,  but  not  ostentatious,  learning. 

Mr.  Morley’s  essay  on  “  Compromise  ”  §  has  supplied  material 
for  a  volume  to  Dr.  L.  Haller,  who  has  translated  it,  with  addi¬ 
tions,  notes  indicative  of  dissent  on  many'  points,  and  an  introduc¬ 
tion  which  will  delay  readers  a  considerable  time  from  Mr. 
Morley’s  pages,  if  they  have  the  patience  to  peruse  it,  which  may 
be  doubted.  Although,  however,  Dr.  Haller's  exposition  of  his 
ideas  may  be  tedious,  the  thought  at  the  basis  of  his  undertaking 
is  a  just  one — the  danger  of  an  official  orthodoxy  in  Germany,  and 
the  equal  mischief  to  inquiry  and  to  society  of  discouraging  the 
former  from  an  ill-concealed  apprehension  that  the  foundations  of 
the  latter  may  not  bear  scrutiny. 

Dr.  Steinach's  volume  on  the  development  of  the  human  species  || 
contains  little  or  no  original  research,  but  is  a  useful  compendium 
of  the  current  theories  and  most  recent  discoveries  bearing  on  the 
subject.  It  is  distributed  into  three  sections  ;  the  first  treating  of 
mankind  in  general  as  the  subject  of  development,  including  such 
topics  as  the  influence  of  climate  on  physical  and  mental  cha¬ 
racteristics,  the  formation  of  mixed  race's,  and  the  fertility  of 

*  Avs  dem  Urcliristenthum.  Geschiclitliche  Untersuchungen.  Von  Dr. 
Theodor  Keim.  Zurich:  Orell,  Fiissli,  &  Co.  London:  Nutt. 

t  Neutestumentliche  Theologie.  Von  Dr.  A.  Iinmer.  Bern:  Dalp.  London: 
Williams  &  Norgate. 

J  Geschichte  Israels.  Von  J.  Wellhausen,  Bd.  j.  Berlin  :  Reimer. 
London :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

§  Uelerzevgungstreue.  Autorisirte  deutsche  Bearbeitung  des  Essay  “  On  S 
Compromise  ”  von  John  Morley.  Mit  Einleitung  und  Anmerkungen  von 
L.  Haller.  Hannover:  Bumpier.  London:  Nutt. 

||  Die  Eniwicltlung  des  Memchengeschlechtes.  Von  Dr.  A.  Steinach. 
Basel:  Schwabs.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 


hybrids  ;  the  second  dealing  with  the  evidences,  historic  and  pre¬ 
historic,  of  man’s  development ;  and  the  third  with  his  capacity 
for  mental  growth. 

Herr  S.  B.  Byk's*  treatise  on  “  the  Physiology  of  the  Beautiful  ” 
is  a  thoughtful  essay,  containing  many  acute  remarks ;  but  we 
are  somewhat  surprised  to  find  from  the  author’s  preface  that  he 
considers  it  to  be  grounded  on  a  continuous  observation  of  nature. 
Of  such  observation  we  can  discover  few  traces,  the  pith  of  the 
book  being  apparently  rather  derived  from  reflections  upon  the 
characteristics  of  various  eras  which  pre-suppose  a  long  course  of 
literary  study.  The  writer  defines  taste  as  the  ability  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  essential  form  of  beautiful  objects  divested  of  the  accident 
of  matter.  Llis  remarks  on  the  aesthetic  aspects  of  ugliness  and 
evil  are  the  most  ingenious  part  of  his  work. 

Paul  Ileyse’s  latest  novelettes  t  display  his  usual  gifts  of 
elegant  diction  and  artistic  completeness,  although  they  are  mostly 
variations  upon  favourite  themes.  The  one  which  gives  its  title  to 
the  collection  is  a  favourable  example  of  his  talent  for  refined 
comedy.  A  student  undertaking  to  instruct  a  young  lady  in  meta¬ 
physics  finds  himself  receiving  instruction  in  turn  of  quite  another 
kind,  and  the  denouement  is  not  to  the  advantage  of  philosophy. 
“  Two  Captives,”  on  the  other  hand,  is  intensely'  tragical,  and  one 
of  Heyse’s  most  powerful  performances.  “  His  Excellency’s 
Daughter”  is  also  dismal,  while  “  Beppo  the  Stargazer”  is  one  of 
the  author’s  characteristically  pretty  idyls  of  Italian  life. 

The  December  number  of  the  Rundschau  %  has  an  interesting 
retrospect  of  the  beginnings  of  Socialism  in  France,  from  the  pen 
of  Karl  Ilillebrand.  The  writer  distinguishes  between  three 
leading  schools  of  French  Socialism — the  St.  Simonian,  essentially 
aristocratic  and  hierarchical  in  its  character,  and  unsuited  to  the 
masses;  that  of  Fourier,  sectarian,  and  incapable  of  propagation 
beyond  limited  circles  ;  and  that  of  Louis  Blanc,  which,  by 
addressing  itself  to  the  industrial  problem  as  it  actually  existed, 
became  for  a  time  a  power  in  politics.  It  scarcely  appears  that 
German  Socialism  can  be  affiliated  upon  any  of  these  theories. 
The  anonymous  narrator  of  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  Crimean 
war  sketches  the  feehle  and  tortuous  policy  of  Prussia  during  its 
early  stages.  Few  sovereigns  have  played  a  more  undignified  part 
than  Frederick  William  IV.  did  during  these  transactions,  but  his 
hysterical  irresolution  proved  ultimately  useful  to  his  country. 
The  writer  hints  that  the  person  who  betrayed  Bunsen’s  con¬ 
fidential  memorandum  to  the  Russian  Court  is  not  unknown, 
though  the  time  has  not  arrived  for  his  name  to  be  disclosed. 
Bret  Ilarte  contributes  one  of  his  characteristic  stories  of 
American  life,  which  seems  to  lose  little  in  its  German  dress. 

In  addition  to  the  concluding  portion  of  the  valuable  account 
of  the  Russian  wine  culture,  and  the  sequel  of  the  memoir  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Prince  Golizyn,  the  Russian  Review^  contains  two  papers 
of  considerable  importance.  One  is  a  review  of  the  “  Etude  Diplo¬ 
matique  sur  la  guerre  de  Crimee,  par  un  ancien  Diplomate” 
(Baron  Jomini,  according  to  report),  recently  published  in  two 
volumes  at  St.  Petersburg.  This  work  appears  to  be  of  consequence 
as  a  manifesto  of  Russian  official  feeling,  and  a  contribution  to  the 
study  of  the  question  on  the  diplomatic  side.  The  author  is  horrified 
at  the  ingratitude  of  Europe  to  its  saviour,  the  Emperor  Nicholas'; 
his  tone  towards  the  adversaries  of  Russia,  however,  appears  to  be 
moderate  and  polite.  The  other  is  a  sketch  of  the  Ruthenians,  or 
Little  Russians,  who  would  seem  to  manifest  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Russian  national  character  with  more  intensity  than  the  Russians 
themselves,  probably  from  their  being  less  mixed  with  Finnish  and 
Tartar  blood. 

*  Die  Physiologic  des  Schonen.  Von  S.  A.  Byk.  Leipzig:  Schafer 
London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

t  Das  Ding  an  Sich  und  andere  Novellm.  Von  Paul  Heyse.  Berlin  t 
Hertz.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

J  Deutsche  Rundschau.  Herausgegeben  von  Julius  Rodenbcrg.  Jahrg.  v 
Hft.  3.  Berlin  :  Paetel.  J.ondon  :  Triibner. 

§  Die  Russiche  Revue.  Bd.  7.  lift.  10.  St.  Petersburg :  Sckimudroft. 
London  :  Triibner. 
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The  Salary  of  the  Office  will  commence  at  £800  per  annum,  and  will  increase,  by  £25 
annually,  until  it  reaches  the  maximum  of  £1,000  per  annum. 

The  newly-appointed  Registrur  will  be  expected  to  enter  upon  his  duties  on  June  1,  1879. 
Further  information  may  be  obtuined  on  application  to  the  undersigned. 

THOMAS  DOUSE,  Clerk  to  the  Senate. 

University  of  London,  Burlington  Gardens,  W. 

December  16,  1878.  


CT.  PETER’S  COLLEGE,  RADLE  Y.— 

’  An  ELECTION  to  FOUR  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  Friday, 
January  24,  1879,  and  the  Examination  will  commence  on  the  previous  Wednesday  at  4.30  P.M. 

The  Scholarships  will  be  of  the  value  of  £50,  £50,  £30,  and  £20  each.  They  are  open  to  Boys 
tvho  will  be  under  the  age  of  Fourteen  on  January  1.  1879,  and  are  tenable  for  Four  Years.  Under 
ipecial  circumstances  a  supplementary  Scholarship  may  be  awarded  after  the  four  years’ 
tenure. 

During  the  days  of  Examination  Candidates  will  be  received  in  the  College. 

Apply  to  the  Bursar,  Radley  College,  Abingdon.  _ 


M 


ALVERN  _  COLLE 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  begin  on  Monday,  January  27. 


G  E. 


SOMERSETSHIRE  COLLEGE,  BATII.— The  Easter  Term 

commences  Saturday,  January  18,  1879.  An  Examination  will  be  held  ut  the  College  on 
Thursday  and  Friday,  January  16  and  17,  to  Elect  to  Seven  Scholarships.— For  particulars 
apply  to  the  Head-Mastf.r. _ 

T  ANCING  COLLEGE.  —  LENT  TERM  will  begin  on 

Friday,  January  24.  School  dues.  Fifty-five  to  Eighty-five  Guineas  per  annum — For 
Prospectus,  apply  to  the  Secretary.  r.  e.  SANDERSON,  Head-Master. 


QT.  LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— The  Rev.  H.  J.  GRAHAM, 

V"*  M.A.  Oxon,  receives  PUPILS  to  prepare  for  Public  Schools.  The  house  stands  on 
lugh  ground  and  overlooks  the  sea — For  terms,  &c.,  address,  The  Mount  Lodge,  St.  Leonards- 
on-Sea. 


TV  A  V  A  L  CADETSHIPS,  &c. 

L  '  “EASTMAN'S"  R.N.  ACADEMY,  BURGOYXE  HOUSE,  SOUTIISEA. 
Principal  (Hilice  18G0I—G.  EASTCOTT  SPICKERNELL. 

Junior  Pupils  are  carefully  grounded,  and  prepared  for  the  Nuvy  und  Army,  Civil  Service 
Public  Schools,  Preliminary  Medical  und  Legal  Examinations. 

Of  Nineteen  Pupils  sent  up  this  year  (187m)  for  Nuvul  Cadetships,  Seventeen  passed,  taking 
2nd,  4th,  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  10th,  15th,  16th,  See.  places.  At  botli  the  Naval  Cadet  Examinations 
of  1876,  Pupils  took  the  First  places. 

WOOLWICH  and  SANDHURST.— The  Rev.  Dr.  HUGHES 

“  *  commences  his  next  Term  on  January  13.  He  hud  Eight  up  last  time,  and  has  passed 
300.  Number  received  Twelve.— Castlebar  Court,  Ealing,  W. 

pOOP ER’S  HILL  COLLEGE,  INDIA  CIVIL  SERVICE", 

ARMY  EXAMINATIONS. — The  Rev.  Dr.  WRIGLEY,  M.A.  Cambridge,  Professor 
of  Mathematics  at  late  R.M.C.,  Addiscombe  ;  late  Examiner  for  Public  Works  Department. 
India,  PREPARES  CANDIDATES  for  the  above.  Next  Term  begins  January  15 _ Pro¬ 

spectuses  at  Dr.  WllIG LEY’S,  67  High  Street,  Clapham,  S.W.,  or  at  Bartlett  &  Co’s.,  180  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.C. 

TfOLKESTONE.—  MR.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.aTOxoil 

•*-  ussisted  by  a  Cambridge  M.A.  and  competent  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
Universities,  Sandhurst,  Woolwich,  the  Civil  Service,  and  all  Competitive  Examinations.  A 
few  Militia  Subalterns  can  be  received  after  Christmas,  who  will  be  prepared  for  the  Qualifying 
Examination  and  the  Competition  in  Military  Subjects. 

A  GENTLEMAN,  retired  from  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  is 

prepared  to  receive  in  his  house  Two  or  Three  YOUNG  MEN,  for  instruction  in  the 
Higher  Classics,  History,  und  Literature,  cither  as  a  preparation  for  Public  Life,  for  the  Uni¬ 
versities,  or  for  the  Indian  C.S.  Competitive  Examinations.  Terms,  200  Guineas  per  annum. 
Satisfactory  references  required.— Address,  M.,  May’s  Advertising  Offices,  159  Piccadilly. 

PREPARATION  for  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  WOOL- 

WIC1L  SANDHURST — The  RECTOR  of  a  Country  Purish,  experienced,  receives 
SIX  PRIVATE  PUPILS.  Comfortable  Home,  healthy/one  hour  from  Loudon.  Terms 
£70  to  £80.— Address,  Alpha,  Messrs.  Spon,  Charing  Cross. 

rAXFORD  MILITARYCOLLEGE  and  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.— 

V-'  SPECIAL  PREPARATION  for  the  above  by  II.  WILSON,  M.A.,  Cantab.  Malvern 
Link. 

pARIS.  —  Mile.  FERAY,  Graduate  of  the  Universite  de 

Paris, ex-repetitrice  des  cours  E.  L6vi-Alvnrfcs, takes  a  few  YOUNG  LADY  PUPILS.  - 
Prospectuses,  with  references,  Mile.  F£ray,  95  Avenue  de  Villiers. 


EDUCATION.— RICHMOND  HILL.— High-Class  SCHOOL 

*  for  LADIES.  First-rate  London  Masters.  Spacious  House  und  good  Garden.  Refer¬ 
ences  to  Parents  of  Pupils.— For  Prospectus,  address  Lady  Principal,  Grafton  House,  Rich¬ 
mond. 

TpACTOTUM  or  SECRETARY.— An  ENGLISHMAN, 

Aged  Thirty-eight,  of  unimpeachable  antecedents,  now  holding  a  responsible  position, 
seeks  a  RE-ENGAG  EMENT  where  a  sound,  practical  knowledge  of  Legal  and  Commercial 
matters  can  be  utilized.  Advertiser  is  familiar  with  the  Continent  and  Great  Britain  :  is  a 
facile  and  experienced  TRANSLATOR  and  CORRESPONDENT,  in  French,  Spunish. 
Portuguese,  and  Italian,  und  an  expert  SHORTHAND- WRITER  ;  he  is  practieully 
acquainted  with  the  Management  of  Property  and  Financial  Operations,  and  thoroughly 
competent  to  act  as  Homme  d’AU'aires  to  a  Gentleman.  —Address,  Beta,  377  Liverpool  Road, 
London,  N. 

TJ  YDROPATHY.  —  SUDBROOK  PARK,  Richmond  Hill. 

Physician— Dr.  EDWARD  LANE,  M.A.,  M.D.  Edin.  A  health  resort  for  Invalids 
and  others.  Turkish  Baths  on  the  Premises.  Private  entrance  to  Richmond  Park.  Prospeetus 
on  application. 

HOTEL. — Facing  Sea  and 

splannde.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

P.  O.  RICKARDS,  Manager. 


p  R I G II T  O  N.— B  E 1)  F  O  R  D 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier. 


B 


ATI-L— ATTRACTIVE  WINTER  RESORT.— Two  and  a 

quarter  hours  from  London,  renowned  for  its  HOT  MINERAL  WATERS  and  un¬ 
equalled  BATHS,  efficacious  in  RHEUMATISM  and  GOUT.  Literary,  artistic,  and  gencru I 
Society.  The  Victoria  Park,  Theatre,  and  Publie  Rooms  constantly  open.  Great  Educational 
advantages.  Excellent  shops  and  market.  A  good  Hunting  centre,  the  BEAUFORT  and 
BERKELEY  Hunt  fixtures  being  now  easily  accessible  by  rail.— For  information  apply  to 
Mr.  W.  II.  SIMMS.  31  Gay  Street,  Bath. 


B, 


NO  CHARGE  FOR  STAMPING  IN  COLOURS  BY  MACHINERY. 

TENNER  &  KNEWSTU 

**  HERALDIC  STATIONERS  and  ENGRAVERS, 

bcgtocall  attention  to thcirsuperbspccimensof  ILLUMINATING  RELIEF  STAMPING  and 
DIE-SINKING,  combining  the  perfection  of  work  with  the  most  moderate  price  ;  also  to  their 
new  mode  of  stamping  in  colours  (by  machinery)  without  charge,  in  quantities  of  not  less  thun 
two  reams  and  1,000  envelopes.  To  Clubs,  public  Companies,  und  large  consumers  generally, 
an  immense  saving  is  thus  effected.  All  kinds  of  Stationery  at  the  most  moderate  prices. 
Cash  discount  10  per  cent. 

J  ENNER  &  KNEWSTUB,  to  the  Queen,  33  St.  James’s  Street,  and  66  Jermyn  Street,  S.W. 

pODRIGUES’  NOVELTIES  in  MONOGRAMS,  ARMS, 

Crests,  and  Addresses.  Steel  Dies  Engraved  as  Gems. 

NOTE  PAPER  and  ENVELOPES  artistically  Illuminated  in  Gold,  Silver,  Bronze,  and 
Colours,  in  the  first  style. 

BEST  RELIEF  STAMPING,  one  colour,  reduced  to  Is.  per  100. 

HENRY  RODRIGUES.  12  PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 

TRENT'S  CATALOGUE,  New  Edition,  Illustrated,  and  de- 

scribing  several  hundred  varieties  of  WATCHES,  CHRONOMETERS,  CLOCKS,  &c., 
will  be  forwurded  free  on  application  to 

61  Strand,  or  34  and  35  Royal  Exchange,  London. 

ILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 

39  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for  SILVER.— The  Real 

NICKEL  SILVER,  introduced  Thirty-five  Years  ago  by  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 
when  strongly  silver-plated,  is  the  best  article  next  to  silver  that  ean  he  employed  as  such, 
either  usefully  or  ornamentally,  ns  by  no  test  can  it  be  distinguished  from  silver.  With 
ordinary  usage  this  quality  will  weur  twenty  years. 
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Best  Quality  Strongly  Plated. 

Fiddle  or 
Old  Silver. 

Bead 

or  Thread. 

King’s 
or  Shell. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

12  Table  Forks . 

1 

10 

2 

1 

. 

2 

5 

12  Table  Spoons  . 

1 

10 

. 

2 

1 

. 

2 

5 

. 

12  Dessert  Forks . 

1 

2 

1 

9 

. 

1 

11 

12  Dessert  Spoons  . 

1 

2 

, 

1 

9 

. 

1 

11 

• 

12  Tea  Spoons  . 

14 

. 

1 

. 

1 

2 

• 

0  Egg  Spoons,  gilt  bowls  . . . 

9 

• 

12 

. 

13 

6 

2  Sauce  Ladles  . 

6 

• 

8 

. 

9 

• 

1  Gravy  Spoon  . 

. 

6 

. 

• 

8 

• 

9 

• 

2  Salt  Spoons,  gilt  howls  . 

3 

. 

. 

4 

. 

4 

1  Mustard  Spoon,  gilt  bowl . 

1 

6 

. 

2 

2 

3 

1  Pair  of  Sugar  Tongs . 

2 

6 

3 

6 

I  Pair  of  Fi  sh  Carvers . 

18 

6 

i 

3 

6 

i 

4 

6 

1  Butter  Knife  . 

2 

9 

3 

6 

3 

9 

1  Soup  Ladle  . 

. 

9 

11 

. 

12 

- 

1  Sugar  Sifter . 

3 

4 

• 

Total . 

8 

19 

3 

li 

19 

6 

13 

0 

6 

An  OAK  CHEST  to  contain  the  above,  and  a  relative  number  of  Knives,  &c.,  £2_15s.  A 
second  quality  of  Fiddle  Pattern  Table  Spoons  or  Forks,  23s.  per  doz.  Dessert,  17s.  Tea 
Spoons,  12s.  „ 

TEA  and  COFFEE  SETS,  silver-plated,  from  £3  15s.  to  £21.  Dish  Covers,  from  £9  to  £24 
the  set  of  four.  Corner  Dishes,  from  £7  10s.  to  £18  I8s.  the  set  of  four  ;  Warmers,  £7  2s.  6d.  t<» 
£15  15s.  ;  Biscuit  Boxes,  14s.  to  £5  10s.  ;  Cruet  Frames,  from  21s.  to  £10  10s.  Replating  by  the 
patent  process. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

IRONMONGER,  by  appointment  to  II.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Catalogues  con- 
tabling  850  Illustrations,  with  prices,  post  free. _ _ _ 

JJEAL  &  SON’S 

SOMMIER  ELASTIQUE  PORTATIF 

IS  TITE  BEST  SPRING  MATTRESS  YET  INVENTED. 

HEAL  &  SON, 

BEDSTEAD,  BEDDING,  and  BEDROOM  FURNITURE  MANUFACTURED.- , 
193,  190,  197,  190  Tottenham  Court  Road,  London,  W — Catalogue  post  free. 
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THE  AFGHAN  WAR. 

THE  necessity  of  entrusting  a  large  discretion  to  the 
civil  and  military  authorities  of  India  is  illustrated  by 
an  attempt  of  an  able  and  experienced  member  of  the 
Indian  Council  at  home  to  provide  a  solution  for  the 
Afghan  difficulty.  It  seems  an  invidious  task  to  discuss 
with  Sir  Erskine  Perry  the  propriety  of  his  intervention 
.in  a  political  controversy  with  which  he  has  in  his  official 
character  no  direct  connexion;  but  the  extension  of  the 
modern  practice  of  newspaper  discussion  by  public  ser¬ 
vants  ought  to  be  regarded  with  jealousy.  It  may  be 
admitted  that  reserve  is  more  incumbent  on  statesmen  who 
have  held  the  office  of  Governor- General  than  on  members 
of  a  body  which  is  expressly  debarred  from  political 
action.  As  Sir  Erskine  Perry  says,  Parliament,  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  Lord  Papmeiiston,  deliberately  concentrated  all 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  Council 
is  in  no  degree  responsible  for  decisions  on  questions  of 
peace  or  war,  or  general  policy  ;  but  the  inference  that 
its  members  are  therefore  exempt  from  the  duty  of 
official  reticence  is  at  least  questionable.  A  Chief  Clerk 
in  the  Colonial  Office  is  absolutely  powerless  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  policy  of  the  department,  except  by  furnishing 
information,  or,  if  his  opinion  is  asked,  by  tendering 
advice  to  his  superiors  ;  but  if  such  a  functionary  were  to 
publish  in  the  newspapers  letters  on  the  constitutional  con¬ 
flicts  in  Victoria  or  New  Zealand,  he  would  perhaps  be 
sharply  reminded  of  his  official  position.  The  possessor  of 
special  and  confidential  knowledge  cannot  divest  himself  of 
responsibility  when  he  expresses  opinions  which  must  have 
been  partly  formed  from  materials  not  accessible  to  the 
general  community.  In  the  particular  case  Sir  Erskine 
Perry  may  refer  to  the  example  of  some  of  his  own  col¬ 
leagues  ;  but  vicious  precedents  ought  not  to  be  followed. 
The  functions  of  the  Indian  Secretary’s  Council,  and  the 
limitations  to  which  they  are  subject,  are  but  imperfectly 
understood  by  the  majority  of  Englishmen ;  and  the 
authority  of  a  member  of  the  body  may  perhaps  be  over¬ 
rated  by  foreigners.  Though  Cardinals  have  of  late  had 
little  to  do  with  the  government  of  the  Church,  they 
have  never  considered  themselves  at  liberty  to  express 
disapproval  of  the  acts  of  the  Pope,  or  even  publicly  to 
advise  him  as  to  his  future  policy.  Doubts  as  to  questions 
of  official  discipline  ought  almost  always  to  be  determined 
in  the  strictest  sense. 

Even  if  Sir  Erskine  Perry  were  not  incapable  of 
divulging  State  secrets,  his  letter  to  the  Times  might  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  been  written  by  any  private  person  of 
equal  intelligence  and  knowledge.  It  was  not  his  fault 
that  it  anticipated  by  a  few  hours  reports  from  the  seat  of 
war  which  made  some  of  the  recommendations  which  it 
contained  inapplicable  and  obsolete.  Having  proved  to  his 
own  satisfaction  that  there  is  no  danger  of  Russian  inva¬ 
sion,  and  that  the  cost  of  occnpying  Afghanistan  would  be 
intolerable,  Sir  Erskine  Perry  proposes  that  a  golden 
bridge  should  be  built  for  Shere  Ali,  whose  soldierly  in¬ 
stincts  and  oatriotic  love  of  independence  are  recognized 
in  highly  c<_  mplimentary  terms.  England  is,  according 
to  Sir  Erskine  Perry,  in  such  a  position  of  strength 
that  it  can  afford  to  be  generous ;  and  the  expediency 
of  maintaining  a  friendly  and  independent  Afghan 
State  is  admitted  by  all  sections  of  politicians.  It 
is  therefore  proposed  that  peace  should  be  made 
on  the  receipt  of  an  apology  in  writing  for  the  forci¬ 


ble  repulse  of  the  mission,  and  on  the  condition  that  a 
permanent  native  mission  shoulij  be  allowed  to  reside  at 
Cabul.  A  guarantee  should  also  be  obtained  for  the  good 
treatment  of  frontier  tribes  friendly  to  the  Indian  Go¬ 
vernment.  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  -whether  Sir 
Erskine  Perry  approved  beforehand  of  the  policy  which 
has  now  in  his  judgment  rendered  it  possible  to  obtain 
reasonable  terms  from  the  ruler  of  Afghanistan.  The 
position  of  strength  from  which  liberal  conditions  of 
peace  are  to  be  imposed  has  been  secured,  not  by  the 
policy  of  former  Governments  and  Viceroys,  but  by  the 
declaration  of  war  and  by  the  successful  advance  of  the 
English  columns  through  the  Afghan  passes.  It  is  at  least 
possible  that  Sir  Erskine  Perry,  if  he  had  thought 
himself  at  liberty  to  engage  in  the  controversy  two 
months  ago,  would  have  protested  strongly  against 
the  measures  on  the  results  of  which  he  now  relies. 
By  the  refusal  to  allow  the  mission  to  proceed,  even 
if  the  repulse  had  not  been  aggravated  by  an  insolent 
threat  of  violence,  the  Ameer  put  an  end  to  all  negoti¬ 
ation  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  he  could  have 
been  then  induced  either  to  admit  a  permanent  native 
mission  or  to  make  a  written  apology.  One  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  which  Sir  Erskine  Perry  would  address  to  the 
Ameer  consists  in  a  reference  to  his  having  found  the 
Russian  alliance  “a  slender  reed”  to  lean  upon.  Before 
the  advance  of  the  English  troops  Shere  Ali  had  made  no 
discovery  of  the  kind  ;  and  he  probably  would  have  de¬ 
pended  with  perfect  confidence  on  the  will  and  power  of 
Russia  to  protect  him  against  a  Power  which  feared  to 
resent  his  open  alliance  with  an  unfriendly  rival  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

When  Sir  Erskine  Perry  wrote  his  letter  his  scheme 
may  have  been  plausible  ;  but  unluckily,  before  it  was  pub¬ 
lished,  Shere  Ali,  with  his  soldierly  instincts  and  his  laud¬ 
able  love  of  independence,  had  passed  beyond  the  sphere  of 
negotiation.  It  is  highly  probable  that  he  regrets  his  de¬ 
pendence  on  the  fragile  reed  of  Russian  protection.  The 
Envoy,  when  he  withdrew  that  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  might  be  induced  to  believe  in  the  recall  of  the  mis¬ 
sion,  probably  left  behind  him  assurances  that  the  Ameer 
might  still  rely  on  the  support  of  General  Kaufmann. 
Since  the  division  in  the  House  of  Commons  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  illusory  concession  of  the  Russian  Go¬ 
vernment  has  been  converted  into  reality.  If  the  entire 
mission  left  Cabul  Shere  Ali  was  probably  at  the  last 
moment  convinced  that  he  had  mistaken  aggressive 
violence  for  predominant  force.  The  Russians  had 
in  words  and  in  diplomatic  demonstrations  shown  them¬ 
selves  bolder  than  the  English ;  but  the  less  osten¬ 
tatious  competitor  declared  war,  while  the  aggressor 
was  content  with  bluster.  In  Asia,  as  in  Europe, 
modern  English  statesmen  have  more  than  once  been 
forced  to  engage  in  war  to  correct  a  false  impression 
produced  by  their  own  language  and  conduct,  that  they 
were  irrevocably  pledged  to  peace.  The  “  Chauvinism” 
imputed  to  Indian  officials,  who  perhaps  understand  India 
as  well  as  strangers,  consists  principally  in  a  conviction 
that  it  is  cheaper  and  safer  to  obtain  political  objects  by 
a  display  of  resolution  than  to  undertake  actual  war.  It  is 
now  too  late  to  judge  whether  Shere  Ali  -would  be  inclined 
to  accept  moderate  and  liberal  terms  of  peace.  Sir  Erskine 
Perry  apparently  forgets  to  stipulate  for  the  abandonment 
of  the  Russian  alliance,  which  was  the  real  purpose  of  the 
war,  probably  because  he  assumes  that  the  object  is  already 
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attained.  If  he  is  right  in  his  present  judgment,  he  is 
hound  to  approve  of  the  measures  on  which  it  is  exclusively 
founded. 

No  practical  conclusion  can  he  founded  on  the  flight  of 
the  Ameer  until  the  reasons  and  circumstances  of  the 
event  are  known.  It  is  at  present  uncertain  whether  he 
has  retired  to  the  northern  part  of  his  dominions,  leavino- 
the  command  of  the  army  and  the  defence  of  the  capital 
to  a  trusted  lieutenant,  or  whether  he  has  practically 
abdicated  hy  taking  refuge  in  the  Russian  dominions. 
The  liberation  of  his  son  Yakoob,  and  his  establishment  in 
power  at  Cabul,  may  perhaps  not  have  been  voluntary.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  the  departure  of  Shere  Ali  may 
have  been  the  result  of  a  revolution,  in  which  Yakoob 
Khan  was  substituted  for  his  father.  It  is  premature 
to  form  a  judgment  whether  the  change  will  be  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  England.  A  wholesome  impression  will 
have  been  produced  by  the  proof  that  an  insult  to  the 
Government  of  India  is  followed  within  a  few  weeks  by 
the  deposition  of  the  offender.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  inconvenient  not  to  have  a  recognized  ruler  with  whom 
terms  of  peace  may  be  made.  If  the  Ameer  has  been  de¬ 
throned  and  driven  into  exile,  he  is  likely  to  be  trouble¬ 
some  as  a  pretender.  The  disposition  and  character  of 
Yakoob  Khan  may  become  important  subjects  of  inquiry 
if  he  has  succeeded  to  his  father’s  power.  It  has  been 
said  that  he  is  not  friendly  to  the  English  ;  and  it  would 
be  rash  to  calculate  on  his  gratitude  because  a  late 
Viceroy  incurred  the  resentment  of  Shere  Ali  by 
interceding  on  his  behalf.  If  there  are  any  records 
or  archives  at  Cabul,  perhaps  Yakoob  may  "learn  the 
history  of  English  and  Russian  communications.  He  may 
not  perhaps  acknowledge  his  debt  to  Lord  Northbrook, 
but  he  will  scarcely  be  gratified  by  learning  that  General 
Kaufmann  applauded  the  firmness  of  Shere  Ali  in  deal  in  o- 
with  his  undutiful  son.  The  motives  and  feelings  of  the 
party  which  has  released  Yakoob  from  prison,  and  perhaps 
placed  him  on  the  throne,  must  be  ascertained  before  the 
probable  results  of  the  event  can  be  duly  appreciated.  He 
will  be  compelled  to  regard  the  wishes  of  his  partisans, 
whether  they  incline  to  peace  or  war.  Shere  Ali  may 
have  earned  unpopularity  either  by  provoking  the  English 
invasion  or  by  supposed  want  of  vigour  in  measures  of 
defence.  If  he  has  been  deposed,  and  if  his  son  is  enabled 
to  succeed  to  his  power,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  be  recognized  as  a  ruler  with  whom  peace  may  be  con¬ 
cluded. 


BANK  LEGISLATION. 

EE  CENT  banking  disasters  and  their  consequences 
continue  to  occupy  the  public  mind.  The  faint  hope 
which  Scotch  trustees  might  have  entertained  that  the  law 
would  somehow  find  a  loophole  for  their  escape  has  faded 
away  under  the  decisive  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Session. 
The  shareholders  of  the  Caledonian  Bank  have  also  met, 
and  some  of  them  have  expressed  a  feeling  of  indignation 
at  the  conduct  of  the  Directors  in  closing  the  doors  of  what 
was  a.t  the  time  of  its  suppression  a  sound  afid  solvent  in¬ 
stitution.  It  naturally  seems  to  them  somewhat  hard  that 
the  doors  of  the  bank  should  have  been  closed  simply  be¬ 
cause  at  some  period  of  time,  necessarily  very  remote, 
the  bank  might  not  have  been  able  to  meet  the  calls  made 
on  it  in  consequence  of  its  small  holding  in  the  Glasgow 
City  Bank.  If  the  Caledonian  had  been  called  on  to  payone 
hundred  times  the  amount  it  held  it  would  only  have  had 
to  provide  40,000!.,  and  this  "was  an  amount  which  it 
might  have  very  easily  found.  But  the  remonstrant 
shareholders  should  understand  that  there  is  a  crisis  in 
the  affairs  of  a  bank  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  close 
the  doors  for  the  sake  of  the  shareholders  themselves.  If, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Caledonian  Bank,  there  is  an  expecta¬ 
tion  that  it  will  some  day  have  to  go  into  liquidation,  or 
even  a  suspicion  that  this  may  somehow  happen,  de¬ 
positors,  to  escape  the  risk  of  having  their  funds  locked 
up,  begin  to  withdraw  them.  After  a  certain  point 
directors  can  only  meet  the  drain  by  sacrificing  the  securi¬ 
ties  they  hold,  and  then  it  may  become  at  any  moment 
more  advantageous  to  the  shareholders  that  time  should 
be  obtained  for  the  realization  of  securities  under  the 
shelter  of  liquidation.  The  shareholders  may  have  calls 
made  on  them,  but  in  time,  if  the  business  has  been  well 
conducted,  they  may  get  back  a  very  large  portion  of 
what  they  have  paid  under  the  calls.  It  must  be  a  painful 


duty,  but  still  it  may  be  the  duty  of  directors  to  consider 
in  what  way  they  can  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  ultimate 
loss  thrown  on  those  who  have  trusted  them. 

It.  is  very  natural,  in  view  of  what  has  been  happening 
and  is  now  happening  in  the  banking  world,  that  attention 
should  be  directed  to  what  legislation  could  do  to  put 
banking  institutions  on  the  best  and  soundest  footino1. 
More  _  especially  Mr.  Inglis  Palgrave,  who  has  a  large 
practical  and  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and 
n  ho  can  think  out  and  state  exactly  what  he  means,  has 
published  a  pamphlet  in  which  he  gives  all  the  sugges¬ 
tions  for  legislation  that  practised  ingenuity  can  devise. 
If  he  were  asked  whether  he  supposes  that  the  Lco-is- 
lature  could  be  got  to  adopt  his  suggestions  in  block,  and 
apply  them  to  our  banking  system  as  now  existing,  he 
would  probably  reply  that  he  supposes  nothing  of  the 
sort.  What  he  seeks  to  do  is  to  lay  down  those  rules  as 
to  banking  which  the  wisest  Legislature  in  the  most  favour¬ 
able  circumstances  would  enforce.  In  a  general  way  his  sug¬ 
gestions  must  be  taken  to  be  applicable  to  the  present  state 
of  things  in  England,  or  they  would  have  scarcely  any  in¬ 
terest  for  the  public;  but  the  test  of  their  applicability 
in  this  way  must  not  be  too  severely  pressed,  or  their 
theoretical  merits  or  demerits  will  not  be  fairly  appreciated. 
rI  o  begin  with,  he  wishes  all  banks,  or  at  any  rate  all  public 
banks,  to  be  of  one  and  the  same  type.  There  is  not  to  be  a 
competition  between  a  bank  of  his  type  and  a  bank  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  type  ;  but  banks  of  his  type  are  to  compete  with  one 
another.  In  the  first  place,  the  liability  of  shareholders 
should  be  limited  to  double  or  treble  the  amount  of  original 
capital.  But  then  he  wishes  this  liability  to  be  collective. 
If  there  were  poor  shareholders  who  could  not  pay,  the 
richer  shareholders  would  have  to  go  on  paying  call  after 
call  to  any  needful  extent,  until  double  or  treble  the 
amount  of  the  original  capital  had  been  subscribed  in  the 
aggregate.  It  would  therefore  be  of  great  importance 
to  the  shareholders  that  all  the  shares  should  be  held  by 
men  of  means ;  and  so  it  is  proposed  that  no  proprietor 
shall  be  allowed  to  transfer,  unless  the  transfer  is  ap¬ 
proved  by  a  general  meeting  of  shareholders  to  be  held 
once  in  every  half-year.  Further,  the  institution  should- 
only  be  allowed  to  carry  on  its  business  for  a  period  of 
ten  years  at  a  time.  At  the  expiration  of  ten  years  it 
would  have  to  submit  the  state  of  its  affairs  to  the  rigid 
inspection  of  a  public  officer,  on  whose  certificate  that 
everything  was  quite  right,  the  capital  intact,  and  so  forth, 
the  bank  would  have  permission  to  go  on  for  another  ten 
years,  any  partner  being  at  liberty  to  refuse  to  go  on  with 
what  would  be  a  new  venture.  Further,  although  the 
liability  of  shareholders  is  to  be  thus  far  limited,  that 
of  directors  and  managers  is  to  be  altogether  un¬ 
limited,  and  they  may  be  called  on  to  pay,  so 
far  as  they  can,  if  the  calls  on  the  shareholders 
prove  insufficient.  During  the  period  of  ten  years 
there  is  supposed  to  be  an  auditor  of  the  highest  kind,  and 
most  handsomely  paid,  whose  duty  would  be  to  see  that 
the  directors  were  doing  none  but  good  banking  business, 
to  know  all  about  the  bills  discounted,  and  to  judge 
whether  too  much  was  being  lent  on  any  one  security. 
Much  more  information  should  also  be  given  to  share¬ 
holders  and  the  public  than  is  now  given.  Weekly  balance- 
sheets  should  be  published,  showing  the  amount  of  reserve 
in  the  Bank  of  England,  the  amount  and  due  dates  of 
bills,  the  respective  amounts  of  secured  and  unsecured  ad¬ 
vances,  the  amount  of  deposits  held,  the  amounts,  if  any, 
advanced  to  directors  and  officials,  the  total  amount  of 
current  and  deposit  accounts  respectively,  the  amount  of 
cash  in  hand,  and  the  amount  and  nature  of  invest¬ 
ments.  Lastly,  Mr.  Palgrave  suggests  as  a  kind 
of  dream  of  the  future,  and  not  as  one  of  the 
points  which  he  would  absolutely  wish  to  see  enforced, 
that  all  banks  should  send  a  detailed  statement  of  all 
their  dealings  to  a  central  committee  of  bankers,  and  thus 
subject  themselves  to  tho  constant  criticism  of  experts. 

It  must  be  admitted  that,  if  Parliament  chose  to  impose 
all  these  conditions  on  all  banks,  we  should  practically 
have  none  but  safe  banks.  As,  again,  some  banks  must 
exist,  there  would  no  doubt  be  banks  under  the  system 
proposed.  But  banking,  in  the  sense  of  providing  banking 
facilities  for  the  country,  would  be  at  an  end.  For  the 
sake  of  acquiring  local  position,  or  to  have  an  ex¬ 
tensive  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  his  neighbours, 
or  to  get  a  moderate  but  safe  interest  on  his 
money,  an  investor  might  wish  to  have  shares  in 
a  bank.  But  he  must  have  some  special  reason. 
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He  would  have  to  hold  his  shares  for  ten  years,  unless  he 
could  find  a  transferee  who  would  submit  to  a  process 
very  much  like  election  at  a  club,  with  a  chance  of  being 
black-balled.  A  transferee  must  allow  his  whole  pecuniary 
position  to  be  publicly  discussed  by  a  body  of  shareholders ; 
and  if  they  chose  to  think  that  he  was  not  rich  enough, 
he  would  not  only  be  personally  mortified,  but  might  find 
his  credit  seriously  shaken.  Then,  again,  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  ten  years  the  bank  would  be  obliged  to  suspend 
its  operations  until  a  public  officer,  who  would  require 
time  to  understand  its  concerns,  allowed  it  to  go  on  again. 
While  it  was  thus  shivering  in  the  cold  its  business  would 
all  go  away  from  it  to  the  banks  whose  ten  years’ 
period  did  not  happen  to  end  at  the  same  time,  or, 
if  the  same  period  applied  to  all,  there  would  be 
a  curious  interlunar  void  in  which  no  bank  in  the  counti’y 
would  be  doing  anything.  The  directors  would  obvi¬ 
ously  never  take  any  risk  at  all.  They  are  to  be  muni¬ 
ficently  paid,  as  otherwise  Mr.  Palgrave  perceives  that  they 
would  not,  if  men  of  substance,  accept  the  burden  of  un¬ 
limited  liability,  and  much  the  best  and  wisest  thing  they 
could  do  would  be  to  draw  their  salaries  and  do  nothing. 
They  must  all  act  together,  for  no  one  would  run  the  risk 
of  unlimited  liability  unless  his  assent  or  ratification  was 
necessary.  They  would  also  know  that  the  auditor  was 
always  their  master,  and  that  he  would  be  down  on  them 
in  a  moment  if  they  took  any  risk.  The  right  and  only 
comfortable  course  for  them  to  take  would  be  to  invest 
their  deposits  in  Consols,  to  allow  no  over-drafts,  and  to 
use  the  money  received  on  current  account  in  dis¬ 
counting  none  but  first-class  bills,  and  in  making 
short  loans  on  securities  offering  a  margin  of  at  least 
one  half.  In  this  way  they  would  be  quite  happy.  The 
auditor  would  never  scold  them,  the  central  committee 
would  learn  nothing  which  they  could  wish  not  to  be 
known.  Their  balance-sheets  would  be  quite  lovely,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  ten  years  the  public  officer  might 
ascertain  the  position  of  the  bank  and  give  it  a  certificate 
of  resuscitation  in  a  week.  The  only  drawback  would  be 
that  the  trade  of  the,  country,  as  at  present  conducted, 
could  not  possibly  go  on ;  unless  indeed  private  banks  were 
allowed  to  conduct  their  operations  free  from  all  this 
control,  and  then  private  banks  would  drive  all  others  out 
of  the  field.  The  chief  use  of  Mr.  Palgrave’s  pamphlet, 
interesting  as  it  is,  seems  to  be  that  it  almost  exhaustively 
suggests,  not  what  Parliament  should  do,  but  what  it 
should  n,ot  do. 


AGITATION  IN  RUSSIA. 

« 

DIM  reports  inform  the  Western  world  that  agitation 
in  Russia  is  increasing.  Repression  increases  or 
endeavours  to  increase  still  more  rapidly,  and  arrests  are 
being  made  by  wholesale.  The  only  outward  sign  of 
disaffection  is  the  protests  of  the  students  of  Universities 
against  their  subjection  to  police  supervision,  and  the 
students  of  St.  Petersburg  have  drawn  up  a  petition  to 
the  heir  of  the  throne  in  which  they  entreat  his  sympathy 
with  them  in  their  forlorn  condition.  They  are,  they  urge, 
treated  like  children.  Perhaps  there  may  be  a  sort  of 
tender  mercy  in  inuring  them  at  an  early  age  to  being 
treated  as  they  will  be  treated  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
But  the  impulsiveness  and  ardour  of  youth  make  them 
wish  to  believe  for  an  exceptional  period  of  two  or 
three  years  that  Russian  adults  enjoy  independence. 
The  more  serious  task  of  the  police  is  to  combat,  and  so 
far  as  may  be  possible  to  extirpate,  Nihilism.  The  process 
is  always  the  same.  Those  who  are  suspected  of  being 
Nihilists  are  suddenly  seized  and  sent  off  to  a  distant 
province,  possibly,  but  not  always,  Siberia,  where  they 
can  do  no  harm.  The  zeal  of  the  police  may  be 
taken  as  a  proof  of  the  alarm  felt  by  the  Government ; 
and  it  must  be  assumed  that  Nihilism  represents  a  set  of 
feelings  or  opinions  that  are  widely  spread.  What 
Nihilism  really  means  remains  a  mystery.  It  certainly  is 
not  identical  with  Socialism.  There  is  plenty  of  Socialism 
in  Russia  in  the  sense  that  many  peasants  think  that  in 
the  distribution  of  the  land  the  nobles  have  the  best 
holdings,  and  many  peasants  would  like  to  get  more  land 
and  better  land  for  nothing.  But  this  kind  of  Socialism 
is  local,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  connexion 
between  Nihilism  and  the  holding  of  land.  So  far  as 
foreigners  can  pretend  to  guess,  the  basis  of  Nihilism  is  a 
detestation  of  the  ruling  class.  All  Russian  life  is  con¬ 


trolled  by  a  bureaucracy,  formed  on  the  pattern  of  an 
army.  To  be  within  the  bureaucratic  circle  is  to  be  safe, 
to  be  honoured,  to  have  a  fair  chance  of  plunder,  and  to 
enjoy  a  certainty  of  being  able  to  bully  and  disquiet 
others.  To  be  outside  it  is  to  be  in  the  cold,  to  be 
liable  to  be  plundered,  to  be  certain  to  be  bullied  and  dis¬ 
quieted.  It  is  inevitable  that,  if  a  nation  is  going 
forward  at  all,  a  moment  must  come  when  the  outsiders 
under  such  a  state  of  things  pass  from  envying  the  insiders 
to  hating  them.  If  this  were  all,  there  would  be  nothing  mys¬ 
terious  about  Nihilism.  If  a  bureaucracy  is  good,  laborious, 
and  honest,  it  may  be,  as  in  Germany,  a  peculiar  source  of 
pride  and  pleasure  to  the  nation  which  has  pi’oduced  it. 
If  it  is  bad,  idle,  dishonest,  and  domineering,  it  is  sure  to 
be  detested.  The  special  invention  of  Russia  is  to  havo 
made  the  detested  bureaucracy  a  subject  of  thought  up  to 
a  certain  point,  and  then  to  be  content  with  thinking  no 
further  about  it.  It  sees  that  the  bureaucracy  is  linked  with 
the  Czar,  with  the  army,  and  with  the  Church.  It  is  part 
of  the  general  fabric  of  a  despotism,  half  fanatical,  half 
using  fanaticism  for  its  purposes.  The  malcontents  admit 
this,  but  are  not  frightened  at  it.  They  are  willing  to  have 
no  Czar,  no  army,  no  Church.  If  they  are  asked  what  is 
to  come  when  all  these  are  gone,  they  answer  that  they 
neither  know  nor  care.  Nothing  becomes  the  name  of  a 
blank  future.  They  dream  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  then 
cease  dreaming.  Chaos  does  not  appal  them,  because  they 
do  not  realize  its  meaning.  All  that  they  are  sure  of  is  that 
even  chaos  must  be  better  than  the  Tchinn.  How  any 
number  of  persons  can  have  got  themselves  into  such  a 
state  of  mind  is  inexplicable  to  the  West,  for  neither  in 
the  ancient  nor  in  the  modern  history  of  the  West  has 
there  been  anything  like  it.  If,  however,  this  is  the  state 
of  mind  of  any  considerable  number  of  persons  in 
Russia,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  it  should  give  their 
discontent  a  peculiar  kind  of  weakness  and  a  peculiar 
kind  of  strength.  The  weakness  consists  in  the  absence 
of  any  practical  immediate  aim.  The  strength  consists  in 
the  fascination  which  such  a  programme  must  exercise 
over  the  ordinary  human  mind,  which  loves  to  think  of  de¬ 
struction,  which  it  understands,  and  hates  to  think  of 
construction,  which  it  does  not  understand,  and  must  be 
comforted  by  learning  that  construction  is  a  matter  of  no 
consequence  and  need  not  be'  thought  of.  Nihilism  is 
also  strong  in  this  way,  that  it  predisposes  its  adherents 
to  assassination.  In  their  melancholy  dreaminess  they  are 
not  afraid  of  personal  risks,  and  they  can  at  least  do  some¬ 
thing  towards  carrying  out  their  theories  if  they  relieve 
the  world  of  one  of  the  governing  class,  and  the  higher 
the  victim  is  placed  the  better.  They  have  shown  much 
skill  in  planning  assassination  and  in  avoiding  detection, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  new-born  zeal  of  the  police  may 
be  prompted  by  the  wish  of  the  higher  functionaries  to 
continue  to  exist  rather  than  by  any  increased  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  spread  of  a  mere  political  theory. 

From  Russia  proper  we  may  turn  for  a  moment  to  the 
Russians  in  Eastern  Roumelia.  The  Commissioners  for 
arranging  the  future  government  of  this  singular  province 
have  at  length  arrived  at  an  outline  of  their  scheme,  and 
not  only  has  the  Russian  Commissioner  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  composition  of  this  outline,  but  the  Czar  has 
ordered  the  Bulgarians  who  are  going  to  be  East  Rou- 
melians  to  observe  that,  as  the  programme  of  their  future 
comes  with  the  assent  of  their  great  champion,  it  must  be 
taken  to  be  his  programme,  and  so,  if  they  love  him,  they 
will  accept  it.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  programme  reads 
like  a  continuous  satire  on  Russia  and  its  institutions.  Just 
as  under  the  Second  Empire  French  malcontents  used  to 
ask  humbly  that  France  might  have  as  much  liberty  as 
Austria  possessed,  so  Russians  now  may  wish  that  they 
could  get  one-tenth  of  the  good  things  for  themselves 
which  they  have  helped  to  bestow  on  fortunate  East  Rou- 
melians.  If  they  have  an  opportunity  of  perusing  the 
project  of  the  Commission,  they  will  learn  that,  in  this 
Utopia  of  their  own  creation,  public  offices,  honours,  and 
franchises  are  equally  accessible  to  all  according  to  their 
aptitudes,  merits,  and  capacities ;  that  every  tax  is  im¬ 
posed  for  the  public  good ;  that  individual  liberty  is 
guaranteed,  and  no  one  can  be  subjected  to  any  restriction 
of  his  liberty  except  in  cases  determined  by  law  and  in  the 
prescribed  forms ;  and  that  the  house  of  every  one  in¬ 
habiting  Eastern  Roumelia  is  inviolable,  as  are  all  proper¬ 
ties.  Further,  every  one  is  to  have  the  right  to  express  his 
opinions  orally,  by  writing  or  by  the  press,  in  conforming  to 
the  laws,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  especially  said  to  be 
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consecrated ;  while  the  right  to  fortn  associations  and 
to  present  petitions  is,  if  not  consecrated,  at  any  rate  for¬ 
mally  recognized.  This  is  what  liussia  by  her  strong  right 
aim,  and  alter  consultations  with  other  Powers,  lias  won 
for  even  those  Bulgarians  whom  she  was  not  able  to  free 
entirely  from  Turkish  rule.  The  Russians  of  the  invading 
and  occupying’  army  did  not  find  the  Bulgarians  very 
agreeable  people.  They  seemed  to  be  a  set  of  obstinate, 
bloodthirsty,  cunning  cheats.  In  every  way  the  liberators 
lelt  themselves  distinctly  superior  to  the  liberated.  But 
they  now  find  that  these  inferior  persons  are  thought 
worthy  of  receiving  privileges  of  which  they  themselves 
are  treated  as  being  altogether  unworthy.  Many  a  return¬ 
ing  Russian  soldier  will  dream  of  the  happy  land  he  has  left, 
v  here  homes  are  inviolable,  where  people  may  say  and  print 
what  they  please,  and  where  no  one  can  be  arrested  by  the 
police.  The  Czar  and  his  advisers  may  have  acquiesced  in  or 
urged  the  concession  of  all  these  liberties  to  the  Bulgarians 
on  the  principle  that  all  liberties  are  so  many  impediments 
to  government,  and  that  the  Turks  are  sure  to  get  into  a 
mess  if  they  try  to  govern  a  province  where  such  liberties 
are  established.  But  these  deep  designs  of  diplomacy  are 
not  likely  to  occur  to  ordinary  minds,  and  nothing  but  the 
striking  contrast  between  the  position  of  tlie  East 
Roumelians  and  that  of  the  Russians  themselves  is  likely 
to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  liberating  nation. 

Whether  the  stir  in  the  Russian  mind  which  the 
Nihilist  agitation  or  the  spectacle  of  happy  Bulgarians 
may  produce  is  of  a  kind  to  exercise  any  determining  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  foreign  policy  of  Russia,  and  to  make 
Russian  diplomacy  more  conciliatory  or  timorous,  it  is 
impossible  as  yet  for  foreigners  to  pronounce.  But  of  the 
two  it  may  be  guessed  that  at  least  the  immediate  effects 
of  the  spectacle  of  the  happy  Bulgarians  will  be  the  greater. 
Excepting  when  they  take  to  assassination,  there  seems  to 
bo  no  point  of  contact  between  the  Nihilists  and  current 
affairs.  But,  unless  the  lessons  of  history  are  completely 
misguiding,  it  is  impossible  for  a  despotism  to  establish 
free  institutions  abroad  and  to  crush  them  altogether  at 
home.  The  late  Emperor  of  the  French  freed  Italy, 
while  he  kept  down  France  with  a  rod  of  iron ;  but,  as 
years  went  on,  the  thought  that  the  Italy  they  had  created 
was  free,  while  they  were  not,  so  stirred  the  minds  of  the 
i’lench  that  the  Emperor  had  to  make  concessions  which 
were  totally  incompatible  with  his  general  scheme  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Bulgaria  may  prove  to  be  the  Italy  of  Russia.  It 
is  scarcely  possible  that  Russians  should  not  perceive 
the  ludicrousness  of  their  Ambassador  at  the  Porte  gravely 
remonstrating  and  perhaps  threatening  new  interference 
ii  anything  so  sacred  as  a  house  is  violated  in  Eastern 
Roumelia,  or  a  malcontent  Bulgarian  is  arbitrarily  arrested 
by  the  police.  The  indignation  of  Prince  Gortchakoff  will 
be  echoed  and  oven  exceeded  by  the  indignation  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  All  Europe  will  ring  with  the  tale  of  the 
heinous  iniquity,  and  in  process  of  time  the  story  of  wrong 
v  ill  be  perused  by  a  quiet  Russian  who  has  just  seen  a 
policeman  seated  in  his  own  favourite  corner,  and  is  mourn¬ 
ing  for  a  brother  carted  off  suddenly  to  Siberia.  In  the 
days  of  the  great  Nicholas  the  home  and  foreign  policy 
oi  Russia  were  in  complete  harmony.  Everywhere  abroad 
Russia  was  tho  patron  of  repression.  Any  sovereign  who 


shot  enough  of  the  canaille  was  the  dear  brother 
of  the  Czar.  But  times  are  changed,  and  the  successor  of 
ICHOLAS  has  now  set  up  in  Eastern  Roumelia,  as  the  fruits 
of  a  Russian  military  triumph,  all  the  things  which  his 
predecessors  egged  on  the  Bourbons  to  suppress  in  Italy 
and  Spain,  and  eveiy  petty  German  prince  to  suppress  in 
his  principality.  The  glaring  inconsistency  between  the 
new  foreign  policy  and  the  established  home  policy  of  the 
Czar  must  some  day  make  itself  felt  in  Russia.  A  half 
humorous,  half  indignant  sense  of  the  absurdity  of  its 
government  is  an  irresistible  stimulus  to  a  nation,  and 
even  the  Nihilists,  when  their  attention  is  directed  to 
Eastern  Roumelia,  may  discover  that  at  last  they  have 
something  at  which  to  aim. 


DEMOCRACY  IN  VICTORIA. 

TPvURING  the  next  Session  Parliament  may  perhaps  be 
called  upon  to  decide  a  question  which  will  largely 
affect  the  character  and  future  fortune  of  the  colonial 
empire.  Three  members  of  the  Ministry  of  Victoria  have 
been  deputed  by  the  Assembly  of  which  they  are 
principal  leaders  to  procure  from  the  Imperial  Parliament 


a  fundamental  change  in  the  Constitution  of  the  colony. 

ic  scheme  of  reform  which  has  been  sanctioned  by  the 
Assembly  practically  destroys  the  legislative  power  of  the 
Council.  All  parties  would  probably  agree  that  the 
popular  branch  of  the  Legislature  should  exercise  exclu¬ 
sive  control  over  the  finances,  and  that  consequently  an 
Appropriation  Bill  restricted  to  its  proper  and  nominal  pur¬ 
pose  should  not  be  subject  to  revision  by  the  Council.  Mr. 
Berrt  and  his  supporters  prefer  the  additional  demand  that 
the  Assembly  shall  have  the  sole  power  of  deciding  whether 
provisions  attached  to  the  Appropriation  Bill  partake  of 
tne  same  immunity  from  revision.  It  is  evident  that  if  the 
proposal  were  adopted  without  limitation,  every  measure 
on  which  there  could  be  a  difference  of  opinion  would  be 
withdrawn  from  the  cognizance  of  the  Council.  The 
further  provision  that  definite  legislative  finality  should  be 
provided  with  respect  to  all  other  Bills  requires  explana¬ 
tion  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  clause  tends  to 
increase  the  power  of  the  Assembly  at  the  expense  of  the 
Council.  YY  lien  the  measure  was  passed  by  the  Assembly 
a  conference  was  held  wuth  a  Committee  of  the  Council 
which  had  framed  an  alternative  scheme ;  but,  as  tho 
objects  of  the  two  bodies  were  directly  opposed,  no  com¬ 
promise  was  found  possible.  Mr.  Berry  then  proposed 
that  the  rival  measures  should  be  submitted  to  a  popular 
vote,_  or,  m  other  words,  that  the  dispute  should  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  constituencies,  which  had  returned  a  large 
majority  in  his  favour.  The  Council  would  probably  rather 
have  yielded  .  at  once  on  the  main  issue  than  have 
arrived  by  a  circuitous  and  illusory  process  at  the  same 
conclusion.  An  appeal  to  the  people  is  an  anomalous 
innovation  which  violates  the  first  principle  of  represen¬ 
tative  government.  Modern  freedom,  as  it  has  been 
created  and  defined  by  the  English  Constitution,  is  founded 
on  the  assumption  that  the  verdict  of  the  lawful  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  community  is  conclusive.  The  experiment 
could  not  be  more  unsuitably  tried  than  in  a  case  where 
the  result  was  known  beforehand. 

The  Council  is  .  elected  by  a  constituency  possessing  a 
pi  opci'ty  qualification ;  and  the  struggle  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  Legislature  is  therefore  in  some  degree  a 
contest  between  the  richer  and  the  poorer  classes.  It  has 
happened  that  in  Victoria  the  interests  of  the  large 
proprietors  have  in  some  respects  been  opposed  to  those 
of  the  small  settlers.  Sheep-farming  can  only  be  con¬ 
ducted  with  advantage  in  large  tracts  of  country, 
and.  the  principal  owners  consequently  obtained  pos¬ 
session  of  large  districts,  and  closed  them  against 
newcomers  who  wished  to  cultivate  small  freeholds. 
The  democratic  party  has  succeeded  in  passing  Acts  for 
the  redress  of  the  popular  grievance,  especially  a  Bill  by 
which  a  heavy  tax  was  exclusively  imposed  on  the  owners 
of  large .  estates.  Nevertheless  it  would  appear  that  the 
antagonism  continues  not  only  between  large  proprietors  and 
the  rest  of  the  community,  but  between  the  rich,  whatever 
may  be  the  nature  of  their  investments,  and  the  working- 
class.  Social  jealousy  probably  aggravates  economic  colli¬ 
sion;  and  the  wealthier  colonists  apprehend  fiscal  spoliation 
at  the  hands  of  an  Assembly  returned  by  universal  suffrage. 
The  feeble  protection  which  the  Council  has  afforded 
to  threatened  interests  is  now  menaced  with  extinction. 
The  suggestion  that  the  Council  should  be  appointed 
by  the  Crown  will  not  satisfy  both  parties.  If  the  selec¬ 
tion  is  to  be  made  by  the  Governor  on  the  advice  of  his 
Ministers,  the  Council  will  be  a  mere  offshoot  of  the 
Assembly ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  popular  majority 
will  scarcely  submit  to  the  check  of  an  independent  body- 
appointed  by  the  Crown.  Between  two  Assemblies  which 
have  co-ordinate  jurisdiction  deadlocks  can  only  be 
avoided  by  forbearance  and  tact,  stimulated  by  a  wish 
felt  on  all  sides  that  the  Constitution  shall  work.  These 
conditions  are  not  satisfied  in  Victoria,  because  a  pure 
democracy  neither  values  nor  respects  any  privileges  which 
tend  to  limit  its  omnipotence.  Projectors  who  amuse 
themselves  with  schemes  for  combining  universal  suffrage 
u  ith  protection  of  minorities  might,  if  they  cared  for  the 
lessons  of  experience,  study  the  politics  of  Victoria  with 
advantage.  Any  Council,  if  it  is  not  merely  to  echo  the 
opinions  of  the  Assembly,  must  be  more  or  less  select  in 
its  composition,  and  is  therefore  liable  to  be  denounced  as 
an  oligarchy. 

1  he  appeal  to  the  authority  of  the  Crown  and  Parlia¬ 
ment  is  not  intended  merely  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
an  impartial  award.  Tho  Ministers  who  form  the  deputa^ 
tion  well  know  that  a  proposal  to  abandon  the  main  prin- 
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ciples  of  the  English  Constitution  cannot  but  be  distasteful 
to  the  Imperial  Legislature.  In  all  colonies  which  have 
obtained  a  representative  Government  the  legislative 
functions  have,  as  a  matter  of  course,  been  distributed 
between  two  Assemblies.  The  more  popular  body  is 
always  the  more  powerful,  inasmuch  as  it  is  as  far  as 
possible  formed  on  the  model  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  American  States  have,  both  severally 
and  in  their  Federal  Union,  imitated  or  retained 
the  ancient  English  system.  Mr.  Beery  and  his  partisans 
now  propose  virtually  to  suppress  the  Council  which 
corresponds  to  the  House  of  Lords  and  to  the  State 
Senates  of  America.  In  anticipation  of  probable  failure, 
the  leaders  of  the  democratic  party  have  not  failed  to  en¬ 
force  by  threats  arguments  which  might  in  themselves  not 
be  convincing.  In  the  last  century  the  best  of  the  North 
American  colonists  were  in  the  highest  degree  anxious  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  separation  or  rebellion.  Not  without 
'  reason  they  believed  that  they  suffered  grievances  which 
they  were  resolved  to  abate,  by  persuasion  if  possible,  and 
only  in  case  of  necessity  by  civil  war.  At  first  they  were 
willing  that  the  English  Parliament  should  retain  the 
right  of  regulating  their  trade,  if  only  it  would  re¬ 
nounce  the  claim  of  taxing  communities  which  were 
not  represented.  The  means  by  which  they  ultimately 
achieved  success  seem  to  excite,  more  than  their  early 
forbearance,  the  emulation  of  modern  colonists.  The  not 
insincere  feeling  of  loyalty  which  is  expressed  when  there 
is  no  difference  of  political  opinion  seldom  prevents  the 
use  of  premature  threats  of  force  when  it  is  thought  that 
clamorous  demands  may  meet  with  opposition. 

The  problem  to  be  solved  by  the  Colonial  Office  and  the 
Cabinet  is  not  a  little  perplexing.  The  English  Govern¬ 
ment  and  nation  have  the  advantage  of  being  wholly  dis¬ 
interested  in  the  dispute,  except  as  far  as  the  decision  may 
form  a  precedent.  The  colonists  of  Victoria  have  been 
allowed  without  remonstrance  to  adopt  measures  which  are 
highly  detrimental  to  their  countrymen  at  home,  and  in¬ 
deed  to  themselves.  Like  almost  all  democratic  commu¬ 
nities,  they  are  passionately  devoted  to  Protection  ;  and, 
by  excessive  duties,  they  have  built  up  on  unsound 
foundations  a  system  of  manufacturing  which  pro¬ 
vides  inferior  products  at  an  artificially  high  price. 
Some  political  writers  have  complained  that  the 
colonies,  when  they  were  endowed  with  responsible  govern¬ 
ment,  were  not  subjected  to  the  condition  of  freedom  of 
trade  with  the  mother-country.  The  arrangement,  if  it 
could  have  been  made  and  secured,  would  have  been  bene¬ 
ficial  to  all  parties  ;  but  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
bin'd  colonial  Parliaments  to  their  side  of  the  bargain. 
Mr.  Beery  and  his  friends  would  long  since  have 
demanded  control  of  their  own  tariff,  with  the  alternative 
of  separation;  and  the  English  Government,  if  it  had 
hesitated  to  comply  with  the  request,  would  have  seemed 
to  be  invidiously  defending  the  interests  of  the  United 
Kingdom  against  the  rights  of  the  colony.  To  English¬ 
men  at  home  the  relations  of  the  Council  and  Assembly 
at  Victoria  can  produce  neither  gain  nor  loss.  It 
is  only  as  guardians  of  the  rights  of  the  colonial 
minority  that  the  Imperial  Government  and  Parliament 
can  object  to  any  system  which  may  suit  the  fancy  of  the 
dominant  party.  It  is  desirable,  but  only  for  the  sake  of 
those  concerned,  that  justice  should  be  administered  and 
property  protected  in  a  distant  colony.  The  settlers  re¬ 
ceived  no  guarantee  of  good  government  from  the  Crown 
of  England  when  they  trusted  their  fortunes  to  the  caprice 
of  universal  suffrage.  If  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party 
proceed  to  decree  separation  from  the  mother-country,  they 
will  scarcely  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  being  traitors  or 
rebels,  because  they  will  be  safe  from  punishment,  and  even 
from  opposition.  The  owners  of  property  will  have  no 
ground  for  complaining  that  their  interests  are  sacrificed 
by  the  mother-country,  because  they  would  assuredly  de¬ 
rive  no  advantage  from  a  secession  accomplished  against 
their  will.  If  the  majority  trample  on  their  rights,  the 
Crown  and  the  Imperial  Parliament  will  not  go  to  war  in 
their  defence. 


THE  LEFT  AND  THE  ELECTIONS. 

rpHE  ordinary  dulness  as  regards  politics  of  Christmas 
JL  and  the  New  Tear  is  made  greater  in  France  by  the 
nearness  of  the  elections  to  the  Senate.  It  is  agreed  among 
all  parties  that  till  the  5th  of  January  has  come  and  gone 


the  nation  must  be  content  to  wait.  What  will  happen  to 
it  after  that  day  is  naturally  painted  in  the  most  opposite 
colours.  The  Right  and  the  Radicals  take  one  view,  the 
moderate  Left  take  another.  The  Right  have  got  up  all 
the  wild  theories  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  speeches  of 
irreconcilable  deputies  or  still  more  irreconcilable  candi¬ 
dates,  and  have  then  reduced  them  into  order,  and  pre¬ 
sented  them  as  the  programme  which  the  Republican 
Government  will  set  themselves  to  carry  out  as  soon 
as  the  drag  is  taken  off  their  wheels  by  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  Conservative  majority  in  the  Senate.  The 
Radicals  are  unable  to  repudiate  the  ideas  attributed  to 
them,  because,  whatever  may  be  their  intentions  about 
giving  effect  to  them  now  that  the  opportunity  of 
doing  so  may  soon  bo  in  their  hands,  they  cannot  deny 
that,  in  days  when  they  were  less  likely  to  be  challenged 
to  make  good  their  words,  they  did  say  pretty  much 
what  the  Right  have  put  into  their  mouths.  The 
moderate  Left  are  not  disposed  to  make  the  differences 
which  divide  them  from  their  nominal  allies  any  more 
prominent  than  need  be,  lest  a  schism  on  the  eve  of  tfye 
elections  should  let  in  some  of  those  Conservative  candi¬ 
dates  who,  if  the  Liberal  party  are  united,  are  sure  to  be 
rejected.  On  the  one  side,  therefore,  there  is  a  perfect 
tempest  of  extravagant  accusations  ;  on  the  other,  a  sin¬ 
gular  and  undesigned  exhibition  of  Christian  meekness. 
If  M.  Dufaure  were  credited  with  a  determination  to  re¬ 
vive  the  Terror,  he  would  not,  to  all  appearance,  care  to 
disown  it.  Probably,  if  he  did,  his  disclaimer  would  be 
quoted  by  some  Radical  journal  as  a  fresh  example  of  the 
milk-and-water  character  of  Opportunism. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  address  to  the  electors 
which  the  Left  of  the  Senate  have  just  issued  could  hardly 
have  been  made  more  interesting  than  it  is.  Its  authors 
write  as  men  who  are  well  aware  that  the  less  they  say 
the  better.  The  electors  have  made  up  their  minds  for 
whom  they  are  going  to  vote;  and,  as  the  Liberal  Senators 
are  perfectly  well  satisfied  with  the  choice  they  are  believed 
to  have  made,  silence  is  plainly  their  best  policy.  They 
may  lose  votes  by  saying  too  much ;  they  are  not  likely 
to  lose  any  by  saying  too  little.  It  is  plain  that  the 
predictions  of  the  Right  have  not  in  the  least  disturbed 
the  mass  of  the  nation.  People  endure  without  the  slightest 
appearance  of  uneasiness  being  told  that  they  are  on 
the  eve  of  a  revolution  which  will  involve  the  Church, 
the  family,  and  private  property  in  a  common  ruin. 
Perhaps  they  are  so  well  convinced  of  their  ability  to  hold 
against  all  comers  the  institution  they  most  cherish  of 
the  three,  that  they  credit  the  Church  and  the  family 
with  an  equal  power  of  resistance.  The  year  which  has 
passed  since  the  present  Ministry  took  office  has  not 
furnished  much  on  which  it  is  necessary  for  the  Senators 
of  the  Left  to  enlarge.  The  Exhibition,  the  Congress  of 
Berlin,  and  the  new  railway  system  are  the  only  points 
mentioned  in  the  address.  Each  of  these  great  events 
is  described  as  a  fresh  step  towards  national  prosperity. 
The  Exhibition  proved  that  France  could  still  be  great  at 
home.  The  Congress  showed  that  she  could  still  be 
listened  to  abroad.  The  railway  project  showed  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  Government  in  the  permanence  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  to  which  the  Exhibition  and  the  Congress  bore 
testimony.  Unfortunately  this  admirable  policy  has  not 
been  able  to  disarm  party  enmity.  There  are  still  those 
who  maintain  that  the  definitive  establishment  of  the  Re¬ 
public  is  a  danger  to  society.  The  authors  of  the  address  set 
themselves  topi’ove  that  this  cannot  be  the  case,  because  the 
Republic  is  the  nation  and  the  nation  cannot  be  a  danger  to 
itself.  The  victory  of  the  Republic,  they  say,  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  its  enemies  cannot  attack  it  without  having- 
recourse  to  calumny.  There  may  be  a  meaning  of  some 
kind  lurking  in  these  enigmatical  sentences  ;  but  it  cer¬ 
tainly  does  not  present  itself  on  the  surface.  Unless  it  is 
impossible  for  a  nation  to  make  mistakes,  a  nation  may  be 
a  danger  to  itself.  It  was  so  under  the  Second  Empire, 
when  universal  suffrage  was  as  omnipotent  as  it  is  now,  and 
it  may  conceivably  be  so  again.  It  is  one  of  the  strangest 
circumstances  of  the  Republican  craze  about  universal 
suffrage  that  it  takes  no  notice  of  its  twenty  years  of  bondage 
to  Napoleon  III.  During  that  time  it  was  either  completely 
ignorant  of  the  true  interest  of  France  or  completely  power¬ 
less  to  give  effect  to  its  knowledge.  Why,  because  it  is 
more  enlightened  to-day,  should  it  of  necessity  be  more  en¬ 
lightened  always  ?  Pride  goeth  before  destruction  in  the 
case  of  Constitutions  as  well  as  of  men.  There  is  no  system 
so  good  that  it  cannot  bo  perverted,  and  the  true  safeguard 
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against  perversion  is  the  consciousness  that  constant  watch¬ 
fulness  is  essential  if  it  is  to  he  avoided.  The  Senatorial 
Left  are  superior  to  these  commonplace  cautions.  They 
do  not  choose  to  see  that,  if  anything  can  rehabilitate 
Bonapartism,  it  is  this  blind  glorification  of  universal 
suffrage.  Upon  this  platform  the  Imperialists  have  the 
immense  advantage  of  being  consistent.  They  can  say 
that  universal  suflrage,  as  they  understand  the  term,  has 
never  gone  against  them ;  that  they  were  the  inventors 
ol  it  in  its  most  perfect  form,  and  that  in  that  form  the 
Republicans  have  never  ventured  to  appeal  to  it.  To  retain 
universal  suffrage  is  one  thing ;  to  defend  its  absolute  and 
inherent  infallibility  in  the  face  of  recent  history  is 
another.  When  once  it  has  been  introduced,  there  are 
obvious  dangers  in  meddling  with  it;  but  the  equally 
obvious  dangers  which  can  never  be  dissociated  from  its 
introduction  will  only  be  increased  by  the  foolish  repe¬ 
tition  of  praises  which  those  who  offer  them  know  all  the 
time  to  be  unmeaning. 

Iu  the  last  paragraph  of  the  Address  a  better  point  is 
made.  Lou  have  to  choose,  the  electors  are  told,  between 
a  policy  which  calls  itself  Republican  and  a  policy  which 
has  no  name,  which  does  not  raise  its  standard  because  it 
has  three,  nor  avow  its  real  intention  because  all  it  has  to 
offei  to  the  country  is  a  revolution  followed  by  atriang'ular 
civil  war.  This,  after  all,  is  the  real  and  incurable  weakness 
of  the  Right.  The  Republic  may  with  truth  boast  of  the 
wonderful  successes  it  has  won;  but  it  will  never  be  known 
how  many  of  them  it  owes,  not  to  its  own  wisdom,  but  to  the 
tolly  of  its  adversaries.  Lever  was  a  coalition  so  impossible 
in  its  conception  as  the  strange  alliance  which  the  several 
sections  of  the  Right  have  tried  to  maintain  against  the 
Republic.  It  was  not  that  the  anti-Republican  party  did 
not  hold  good  cards, for  in  1871  they  had  far  more  chances 
in  their  favour  than  the  Republican  party.  Even  the 
attachment  of  M.  Thiees  to  the  Republic  was  in  a  great 
measure  determined  by  the  entire  absence  of  any  union,  or 
prospect  of  union,  on  the  other  side.  It  was  creditable  to 
the  consistency  of  the  Right  that  none  of  its  sections  were 
prepared  to  sacrifice  their  special  convictions  ;  hut  it  was  in 
the  highest  degree  discreditable  to  their  common  sense 
that  they  should  not  have  seen  that  their  unwillingness  to 
sacrifice  them  must  necessarily  reduce  them  to  impotence. 
Conservatism  may  either  accept  an  existing  Government 
or  propose  to  replace  an  existing  Government  by  some¬ 
thing.  better ;  but  it  must  not  propose  to  replace 
an  existing  Government  by  one  which  is  avowedly  a  stop¬ 
gap,  a  Government  of  transition,  designed  only  to  keep 
tilings  going  until  such  time  as  three  mutually  hostile 
sections  of  the  Conservative  party  can  agree  to  make  up 
their  quarrels.  In  the  hands  of  such  a  party  as  this  the 
reaction  could  not  have  a  fair  trial. 

Thus  the  Republicans,  partly  by  the  errors  of  their  foes 
and  partly  by  their  own  prudence,  are  in  a  position  to 
await  the.  triumph  of  the  5  th  of  January  with  a  comfort¬ 
able  conviction  that  the  result  is  certain  to  be  favourable, 
hight  years  of  labour  and  self-control  have  at  length 
brought  them  within  reach  of  the  prize.  As  soon  as  the 
Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  become  homogeneous 
the  period  of  probation  will  be  at  an  end.  The  Republic 
will  be  out  of  leading  strings.  It  must  control  itself  by  the 
■xcicise  of  its  own  good  sense,  or  be  content  to  go  uncon- 
-  r°Ued.  That  in  the  first  excitement  of  a  newly-found|freedom 
there  will  be  some  instances  of  want  of  restraint  is  likely 
enough ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  these  out¬ 
bursts  will  be  either  serious  or  frequent.  The  French 
nation  has  to  all  appearance  been  at  last  induced  to  apply 
to  the  business  of  government  a  little  of  that  common 
sense  which  until  lately  seemed  to  be  entirely  reserved  for 
less  important  matters.  If  the  Chamber’  of  Deputies  runs 
a  little  wild  now  that  the  check  of  a  Conservative  Senate 
is  removed,  it  will  probably  be  found  at  the  next  election 
that  this  common  sense  will  be  quietly  but  effectually 
directed  towards  the  introduction  of  a  Conservative  cha¬ 
racter  into  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  itself. 


SPANISH  WINES  AND  THE  ALCOHOLIC  TEST. 

;  i  ERCHANTS  and  manufacturers  interested  in  trade 
-/JL  with  Spain  will  find  in  a  Blue-Book  recently  issued 
tuo  f  ullest  information  on  the  present  state  of  commercial 
relations.  Sir  John  Walsham,  lately  Charge  d’Affaires  at 
Madrid,  and  now  Secretary  of  Embassy  at  Berlin,  fur¬ 


nishes  in  his  letters  and  reports  to  the  Foreign  Office  an 
exhaustive  history  of  the  negotiations  as  far  as  they  have 
yet  proceeded.  Diplomatic  transactions  involve  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  kind  of  business  frequent  trials  of 
temper.  It  is  fortunate  that  they  are  ordinarily  entrusted 
to  prolessional  agents,  who  are  trained  from  their  earliest 
years  to  a  dispassionate  treatment  of  irritating  questions 
the  controversy  with  the  Spanish  Government,  which  has 
now  proceeded  for  some  years,  would  justify  strong  lan¬ 
guage,  and  almost  excuse  strong  measures,  if  there  were 
anything  to  be  gained  by  a  quarrel.  Both  parties  have 
nevertheless  contrived  to  conduct  the  discussion  in 
courteous  language;  and  the  last  despatch  from  the 
foreign  Office  indicates  the  probability  of  a  com¬ 
promise.  The  nature  and  origin  of  the  dispute  are 
well  known  to  all  who  concern  themselves  with  the 
conditions  of  foreign  trade.  In  Mr.  Cobden’s  treaty  of 
i860,  by  which  French  wines  were  admitted  into  Eng¬ 
land  at  a  reduced  rate  of  duty,  the  objects  of  the  Eno-lish 
Government  were  twofold.  For  a  century  and  a  half  the 
strong  wines  of  the  Peninsula  had  been  favoured  by 
differential  duties  which  were  originally  established  on 
supposed  grounds  of  political  expediency.  The  national 
habit  of  drinking  port  and  sherry,  with  its  consequences 
of  excess  and  of  gout,  began  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
Methuen  Treaty.  Cheap  claret  was  still  to  be  obtained 
by  contraband  trade  in  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  but  in  Eng¬ 
land  Bordeaux  wines,  which  had  commonly  been  consumed 
in  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets,  were  only  known  during 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century  as  an  expensive  luxury. 
i\Ii.  Gladstone  justly  held  that  the  introduction  of  cheap 
hreneli  wine  would  be  highly  beneficial,  and  the  result  has 
shown  that  he  anticipated  a  genuine  demand.  At 
the  same  time  it  was  desirable  to  offer  French  producers 
ostensible  compensation  for  the  reduction  of  protective 
duties.  English  consumers  were  therefore  supposed  to 
confer  a  favour  on  growers  of  claret  by  cheapening  for 
their  own  use  a  wholesome  and  palatable  beverage. 
Neither  England  nor  Prance  has  since  thought  of  disturb¬ 
ing  a  mutually  advantageous  arrangement. 

It  was  unfortunately  found  or  thought  necessary  to 
guard  against  the  introduction  of  spirits  in  the  form 
of  wine.  Although  the  reduction  of  wine  duties 
applied,  equally  to  the  products  of  all  countries,  an 
alcoholic  scale  was  introduced  which  practically  gave  a 
groat  advantage  to  the  light  wines  of  France.  Almost 
all  French  wines  are  admitted  at  a  duty  of  a  shillino- 
on  the  gallon  because  they  contain  less  than  twenty- 
six  degrees  of  spirit.  On  the  other  hand,  sherry, 
fortified  according  to  ordinary  practice  with  alcohol,’ 
it  not  in  its  natural  state,  pays  half-a-crown  on 
the  gallon.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  genuine 
sherry,  which  is  an  expensive  wine  of  an  entirely 
distinct  character,  practically  competes  with  ordinary 
claret.  The  importation  of  sherry  has  increased 
enormously  since  i860,  though  vast  quantities  of  French 
wine  have  at  the  same  time  been  consumed  in  England. 
Spanish  wine-growers  nevertheless,  not  unnaturally”  con¬ 
sider  themselves  injured ;  nor  is  it  certain  that  they  have 
not  some  reason  for  their  complaint.  Wines  at  present 
almost  unknown  in  England  are  produced  in  many  parts  of 
the  kingdom  with  a  natural  strength  before  admixture  of 
more  than  twenty-six  degrees.  All  such  wines  are  absolutely 
excluded  from  the  English  market  by  the  existing  scale  of 
duties.  It  is  doubtful  whether  they  would  in  any  case  find 
a  market  in  England,  for  it  is  difficult  to  introduce  any  new 
article  of  consumption,  and  well-known  wines  have  estab¬ 
lished  a  good  will  or  preference  which  can  be  scarcely 
displaced ;  but  the  Spanish  Government  not  unreasonably 
claims  the  right  of  trying  the  experiment.  The  clamour 
against  English  legislation  probably  proceeds  as  much 
from  the  manufacturers  who  wish  to  exclude  the  goods  of 
Manchester  and  Sheffield  as  from  the  wine-growers  who 
cherish  the  legitimate  desire  of  selling  their  produce.  In 
negotiating  with  the  Government,  which  represents  the 
whole  community,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  different  classes.  A  plausible  or  well-founded 
contention  must  be  impartially  considered,  although  it 
may  perhaps  be  urged  under  the  influence  of  selfish 
motives.  Naturally  strong  wines  ought  not  to  be  arbi¬ 
trarily  excluded  from  consumption  by  fiscal  legislation. 

To  all  representations  of  the  comparative  disadvantage 
imposed  on  Spanish  wines,  the  uniform  answer  has  been 
given  that  the  differential  duties  were  imposed  on  essentially 
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different  commodities.  As  it  is  a  principle  of  English 
commercial  legislation  to  tax  domestic  and  foreign  spirits 
at  a  high  rate,  alcohol  could  not  be  admitted  on  lower 
terms  because  it  was  contained  in  wine.  The  validity 
of  the  doctrine  has  often  been  questioned  ;  but  in  default 
of  technical  knowledge  it  is  impossible  to  judge  whether 
alcohol  mixed  with  sherry  really  competes  with  gin  or 
brandy.  It  must  be  presumed  that  successive  Govern¬ 
ments  have  acted  on  the  recommendation  of  skilled  ad¬ 
visers,  and  that  it  is  just  or  necessary  to  maintain  an 
alcoholic  test.  Whether  the  present  standard  is  so  per¬ 
fectly  adjusted  as  not  to  admit  of  modification,  is  evidently 
another  question.  It  may  be  that  the  demands  of  Spanish 
wine-growers  would  be  satisfied  by  allowing  five  or  six 
more  degrees  of  alcohol  to  be  contained  in  wine  admitted 
at  the  lower  rate  of  duty.  Another  mitigation  of  the 
grievance  might  consist  in  a  more  gradual  increase  of 
duty.  The  sudden  jump  in  the  rate  of  duty  from  a 
shilling  to  half-a-crown  can  scarcely  fail  to  produce  injus¬ 
tice.  Lord  Salisbury  seems  to  be  inclined  to  take 
some  arrangement  of  the  kind  into  favourable  consi¬ 
deration,  and  he  has  strong  motives  for  consenting 
to  a  compromise,  although  the  circumstances  which  render 
a  change  expedient  are  not  altogether  agreeable.  English 
manufacturers  and  traders  are  naturally  anxious  to  en- 
,  courage  concessions  which  would  both  directly  and  indi¬ 
rectly  tend  to  promote  commercial  intercourse  with  Spain. 
When  perfect  freedom  of  trade  was  established  it  seemed 
that  there  was  reason  to  hope  for  relief  from  the  diplo¬ 
matic  settlement  of  tariffs.  The  French  treaty,  which  proved 
that  the  expectation  was  unfounded,  was  itself  an  economic 
anomaly  or  departure  from  strictly  orthodox  procedure. 
Mr.  Cobden  and  the  Government  of  the  day  bound  Eng¬ 
land  to  make  concessions  which  would  in  any  case  have 
been  granted  on  grounds  of  domestic  policy.  The  com¬ 
plication  which  has  arisen  with  Spain  is  of  a  different 
character. 

Some  time  since  the  Spanish  Ministry  induced  the  Cortes 
to  enact  a  prospective  reduction  of  tariff,  subject  to  a  pro¬ 
vision  that  the  Government  should  be  empowered  to  apply 
the  former  and  larger  duties  to  the  produce  of  any  country 
which  should  not  allow  to  Spain  the  privileges  of  the  most 
favoured  nation.  When  the  time  for  the  reduction  arrived 
the  Government  admitted  the  produce  of  Gei'many  and 
several  other  countries  at  the  lower  rate  of  duty,  while  it 
excluded  England,  France,  and  the  United  States  from 
the  privilege  on  various  grounds.  A  dispute  with  France 
has  since  been  settled  by  negotiation,  while  the  differential 
duties  on  American  produce  are  still  maintained.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  Government  remonstrated  in  reasonable  surprise  against 
an  exception  which  was  not  justified  by  the  relations 
between  the  two  countries.  Although  there  is  no  commer¬ 
cial  treaty,  it  is  notorious  that  English  Customs  duties  are 
imposed  without  discrimination  in  favour  of  any  country. 
Even  colonial  produce  is  placed  on  the  same  footing  with 
foreign  imports.  If  the  practice  which  prevails  had  been 
the  result  of  a  treaty,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
deny  that  Spain  was  treated  as  one  of  the  most  favoured 
nations.  The  differential  duties  were  really  imposed  for 
the  purpose  of  extoi’ting  from  the  English  Government 
the  abolition  or  modification  of  the  alcoholic  test.  In  all 
the  discussion  which  has  ensued  the  Spanish  Ministers 
have  contended  that  the  legislation  on  the  wine  duties 
was  a  consequence  of  the  French  Treaty,  and  that  it  de¬ 
prived  Spanish  wine-growers  of  the  equality  due  to  the 
most  favoured  nation.  The  argument  was  more  than 
questionable,  but  the  Spanish  Government  had  the  power  of 
acting  on  its  own  conclusions,  especially  as  it  knew  itself  to  be 
secure  against  commercial  retaliation.  An  opening  for  a  com¬ 
promise  was  provided,  perhaps  intentionally,  by  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  regular  duties  and  surcharges.  The 
Spanish  Government,  in  the  exercise  of  its  discretion, 
maintained  the  former  duties  on  English  imports  when 
they  were  reduced  on  the  products  of  all  other  European 
nations.  For  the  present  English  goods  are  not  burdened 
with  surcharges,  though  the  continuance  of  the  ex¬ 
emption  depends  on  the  will  of  the  Minister.  The  pai’tial 
concession  has  been  courteously  acknowledged,  and  Lord 
Salisbury  has  taken  the  opportunity  to  declare  that  the 
English  Government,  while  it  adheres  to  the  principle  of 
the  alcoholic  test,  is  not  unwilling  to  reconsider  the 
details. 


THE  DISTRESS— WHAT  NOT  TO  DO. 

EVERY  day  brings  additional  evidence  to  confirm  the 
opinion  that  the  winter  of  1878-9  will  be  marked  by 
exceptional  distress.  There  is  no  fear  that,  so  soon  as  this 
fact  is  conclusively  established,  a  corresponding  readiness 
to  meet  the  need  will  not  show  itself  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
While  it  is  still  uncertain  whether  things  are  as  bad  as 
they  are  made  out  to  be,  there  is  a  just  dislike  on  the  part 
of  people  who  are  reasonable  as  well  as  charitable  to  play 
the  part  of  alarmists.  But,  when  all  uncertainty  on  this 
head  is  removed,  there  will  no  longer  be  any  reason  for 
not  setting  in  motion  such  machinery  of  relief  as  happens 
to  lie  within  reach.  At  this  point  there  is  some  danger  of 
foolish  things  being  done  with  the  best  possible  intentions. 
In  the  actual  presence  of  destitution  there  is  very  little 
time  in  which  to  weigh  one  alternative  against  another. 
This  is  just  the  atmosphere  in  which  imprudent  resolu¬ 
tions  are  generated.  It  may  be  of  some  use  therefore  if 
we  suggest  two  or  three  mistakes  into  which  it  is  not  im¬ 
possible  that  some  of  our  readers  may  fall  in  the  absence 
of  warning. 

Perhaps  the  most  natural  instinct  at  a  time  of  great 
distress  is  to  curtail  the  ordinary  expenditure  of  a  well-to- 
do  family.  There  is  something  almost  degrading  in  the 
thought  that  we  are  fed  and  clad  as  well  as  usual,  when 
the  poor  around  us  are  perishing  with  cold  and  hunger. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  said  against  any  form  of  self-denial 
which  affects  only  the  eating  of  food  or  the  wearing  of 
apparel.  These  are  matters  which  every  one  must 
decide  for  himself.  So  long  as  the  usual  number  of 
legs  of  mutton  appear  on  the  table,  the  members  of 
the  family  can  use  their  own  judgment  about  taking 
their  usual  number  of  slices.  So  long  as  the  linen- 
draper’s  bill  does  not  present  a  greatly  different  appear¬ 
ance  from  its  ordinary  one,  there  is  no  need  to  inquire 
whether  the  goods  which  it  represents  are  worn  on  the 
backs  or  left  on  the  shelves  of  the  purchasers.  But  there 
is  a  very  obvious  reason  why  any  self-denial  of  this  kind 
should  not  be  allowed  to  influence  the  earlier  stages  in  the 
transaction.  It  is  of  very  great  moment  not  to  do  anything 
which  may  extend  the  area  of  distress.  Let  it  be  supposed 
that  in  order  to  have  more  money  to  give  away  the  well- 
to-do  inhabitants  of  a  particular  district  were  to  give  up 
eating  meat  on  three  days  in  each  week,  or  to  determine 
that  their  last  year’s  clothes  might  be  made  to  do 
for  another  winter  and  spring.  Undoubtedly  by  this 
means  a  certain  amount  of  money  would  be  set  free 
which  might  be  laid  out  in  relieving  the  poor.  But 
this  is  only  one  side  of  the  picture.  The  butchers  and 
haberdashers  of  the  district  find  their  profits  reduced  by 
half,  and  they  have  at  once  to  consider  how  they  can 
reduce  their  expenses  in  proportion.  The  easiest  way  of 
doing  this  is  to  turn  off  half  their  workpeople.  By  this 
means  they  cut  off  an  immediate  and  constant  source  of 
expense,  while  they  do  not  in  any  way  commit  themselves 
to  carrying  on  the  retrenchment  a  moment  longer  than  is 
necessary.  When  custom  increases  there  will  be  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  filling  the  places  which  have  been  left  empty.' 
But  what  are  the  dismissed  butchers’  boys  and  milliners’ 
girls  to  do  when  they  are  thus  suddenly  thrown  upon  the 
market?  Probably  no  resource  is  open  to  them  ex¬ 
cept  to  apply  to  some  of  the  relief  agencies  which  have 
been  opened  in  their  neighbourhood.  Thus  the  first 
result  of  the  self-denying  economy  which  we  have  de¬ 
scribed  is  to  increase  the  numbers  of  a  class  with  which 
it  is  most  difficult  for  relief  agencies  to  deal.  Already 
it  has  been  noted,  as  a  peculiar  and  alarming  feature 
in  this  winter’s  distress,  that  it  has  extended  to  classes 
that  are  not  ordinarily  exposed  to  suffering  of  this  kind. 
If  the  butcher  or  the  haberdasher  loses  half  his  customers 
at  once  he  has  no  choice  but  to  reduce  his  staff,  and 
those  who  are  dismissed  have  equally  little  choice  as  to 
applying  for  relief  to  the  nearest  relief  centre.  They  have 
the  same  wants  as  the  very  poor ;  and,  when  the  employ¬ 
ment  which  has  hitherto  sustained  them  is  no  longer  to  be 
had,  they  have  no  means  of  gratifying  those  wants  except 
such  as  have  just  been  closed  to  them  by  the  injudicious 
enthusiasm  of  their  benevolent  customers. 

There  is  another  error  which  is  even  more  likely 
to  be  general,  while  it  is  not  less  disastrous  to  those  at 
whose  expense  it  is  committed.  A  large  number  of  men 
are  out  of  work.  They  and  their  families  have  to  be  sup¬ 
ported,  perhaps  for  weeks  together,  by  some  charitable 
organization.  It  is  decided,  we  will  suppose,  that  the 
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relief  can  best  be  given  in  kind,  and  accordingly  large 
stores  have  to  bo  collected.  For  the  purchase  of  these 
stores  a  considerable  sum  of  money  is  needed,  and  is 
provided  without  much  difficulty.  The  first  thought  of 
the  charitable  persons  who  have  the  management  of  this 
fund  is  how  to  make  it  go  furthest.  They  have  1,000 1. 
perhaps  to  lay  out ;  and  they  find  that,  by  making  their 
purchases  at  wholesale  London  warehouses  or  at  a  co¬ 
operative  store,  they  can  save  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent.  The 
prospect  of  making  the  1,000 1.  go  as  far  as  if  it  were  1,100/L 
or  1,150^.,  at  once  determines  them  to  adopt  this  plan.  The 
goods  are  ordered,  the  destitute  people  are  fed.  After  a  little 
time,  however,  it  appears  that  their  numbers  arc  increasing 
beyond  the  Committee’s  calculations,  and  at  the  same  time 
complaints  are  heard  that  the  Poor-rate  levied  by  the 
Guardians  is  proving  quite  inadequate,  owing  to  the  large 
number  of  ratepayers  who  are  virtually  insolvent,  and  from 
whom  even  a  distraint  is  powerless  to  extract  money.  By 
degrees  it  begins  to  be  understood  that  the  judicious 
economy  of  the  relief  Committee  has  ruined  the  majority 
of  the  small  shopkeepei-s  with  whom  the  families  receiving 
relief  were  accustomed  to  deal.  Their  customers  had  greatly 
fallen  off  during  the  poverty  which  preceded  the  destitution, 
and  now  the  destitution  has  finished  matters.  But  if 
relief  had  been  administered  on  wiser  principles  the 
destitution  need  not  have  finished  matters.  It  would  have 
been  much  better  to  have  got  a  little  less  for  the  money 
spent  iu  the  purchase  of  goods  and  kept  the  local  shop¬ 
keepers  going,  than  to  have  got  a  little  more  for  the 
money  spent  and  have  to  feed  additional  mouths,  and 
diminish  the  area  of  charitable  contribution  by  makiuo- 
the  burden  of  the  Poor-rate  on  the  solvent  ratepayers 
additionally  heavy.  There  is  no  need  to  give  the  local 
shopkeeper  exactly  what  he  is  accustomed  to  ask,  but  it 
will  be  quite  worth  while  to  give  him  the  ten  or  fifteen 
per  cent,  extra  at  which  he  can  very  well  afford  to  supply 
goods,  and  thereby  prevent  the  distress  from  becoming 
greater  and  more  comprehensive. 

third  temptation  peculiar  to  a  time  like  this  is  that 
of  needlessly  or  injudiciously  multiplying  relief  agencies. 
It  is  a  very  natural  error,  because,  when  people  are  excited 
on  the  subject  of  destitution,  they  are  eager  to  be  em¬ 
ployed,  fearful  lest  the  districts  in  which  they  are  specially 
interested  should  be  neglected  if  the  business  of  relieving 
them  is  entrusted  to  a  large  central  organization,  and 
probably  anxious  to  make  trial  of  some  particular  plan  in 
which  they  place  special  faith.  The  mischief  of  this 
multiplication  of  agencies  is  twofold.  It  leads  to  unneces¬ 
sary  expenditure,  which,  when  distress  is  both  great  and 
universal,  is  a  serious  consideration,  and  it  gives  increased 
opportunity  for  imposture.  We  say  nothing  about  the 
waste  of  unpaid  labour,  because  there  are  perhaps  more 
hands  waiting  to  be  employed  in  the  work  of  relief  than 
can  be  turned  to  useful  account.  But  the  waste  of 
paid  labour,  of  house-room  —  implying,  as  it  does, 
house-rent — and  of  machinery  generally  is  important.  If 
six  soup  kitchens,  conducted  on  mutually  antagonistic 
principles,  are  set  up  in  a  space  where  one  would  answer 
•every  purpose,  there  is  probably  waste  in  all  three  of  these 
items.  Even  if  there  is  not,  there  is  certainly  increased 
risk  that  the  largest  measure  of  relief  will  be  given  to 
those  who  have  the  best  legs,  or  who  arc  most  competent 
to  elude  such  checks  as  the  managers  of  each  kitchen  are 
able  to  devise.  Exceptional  needs  may,  of  course,  have  to  be 
met  by  exceptional  provisions ;  but  ordinarily  the  largest 
and  tho  most  comprehensive  of  the  agencies  already  in 
existence  is  the  one  which  it  will  be  wisest  to  make  the 
vehicle  of  what  we  have  to  give. 


ITALIAN  PROSPECTS. 

A  MONG  the  many  elements  of  confusion  which  exist 
at  this  moment  in  Italian  politics,  there  are  two  of  a 
more  general  and  enduring  character  than  the  rest.  The 
coalition  which  overthrew  Signor  Cairoli  owed  most  of  its 
strength  to  the  Conservatives.  Discontented  Liberals  of  vari¬ 
ous  shades  contributed  their  quota  to  the  majority ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  the  defeat  of  the  late  Government  was  a  reac¬ 
tionary  victory.  The  Conservatives  have  not  been  able  to 
profit  by  their  success,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  aim 
which  they  have  in  view  is  better  served  by  the  discredit¬ 
ing  of  successive  Liberal  Ministries  than  by  a  premature 
attempt  to  set  up  a  Conservative  Ministry.  There  is  no 
necessity,  however,  that  a  reactionary  victory  should  be  an 


element  of  confusion  in  a  State.  Iu  Italy  the  reaction 
is  not  coupled,  as  it  is  in  France,  with  the  claims 
of  rival  dynasties.  The  Right  have  no  institutions  which 
they  are  bound  to  upset,  and  no  exiled  families  one  or 
other  of  which  they  are  bound  to  replace  on  the  throne. 
By  the  side  of  France,  for  example,  the  policy  of  the  Italian 
Conservatives  might  seem  to  be  simplicity  itself.  The 
element  of  confusion  is  in  this  case  contributed  by  the 
divorce  which  has  been  effected  between  the  Italian  Con¬ 
servatives  and  their  natural  allies.  It  was  said  some  little 
cime  back  that  in  the  event  of  a  dissolution  the  Catholic 
electors  would  support  the  late  Government ;  in  other 
words,  that  the  Pope  prefers  Signor  Cairoli  and  his  sup¬ 
porters  to  the  Conservatives,  who  are  leagued  together 
against  him.  Though  this  statement  may  not  be  liter¬ 
ally  true,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  substan¬ 
tially  represents  the  present  disposition  of  the  Roman 
authorities.  Tho  recent  discussions  upon  the  question 
whether  Catholics  should  be  allowed  to  vote  in  Parlia¬ 
mentary  elections  was  avowedly  provoked  by  the  prospect 
of  a  Reform  Bill  which  would  establish  a  franchise  not 
greatly  differing  from  universal  suffrage.  The  view 
which,  on  the  whole,  seems  to  have  found  favour  at  Romo 
is  that  the  position  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Italy  would 
be  decidedly  improved  by  a  very  large  addition  to  the 
number  of  the  electors  ;  and  though  no  positive  decision 
has  yet,  so  far  as  is  known,  been  taken,  it  is  believed  that 
the  Catholic  vote  will  be  given  at  the  next  general  election, 
and  given  in  favour  of  the  party  which  promises  the 
largest  measure  of  Parliamentary  reform.  On  the  other 
hand,  although  the  new  Ministry  appears  to  consider 
itself  pledged  to  the  introduction  of  some  kind  of  Reform 
Bill,  the  opposition  to  Signor  Cairoli  was  largely  com¬ 
posed  of  opponents  to  the  proposal,  or  to  any  such 
change.  Thus  the  Conservative  party  in  Italy  and 
the  Church  are  ranged  on  opposite  sides  at  a  time 
when  the  Conservatives  need  all  the  strength  that  they 
can  command.  It  is  as  though  after  the  16th  of  May  the 
French  Catholics  had  been  directed  to  support  M. 
Gambetta  against  M.  de  Fourtou. 

Historically,  this  inconsistency  is  easily  explained.  The 
Italian  Right  is  something  like  what  the  French  Right 
would  be  if  it  consisted  entirely  of  Orleanists  of  Voltairian 
tendencies.  The  abstention  of  the  Catholic  electors  has 
made  it  unnecessary  for  tho  Conservative  candidates  to 
pay  any  attention  to  Catholic  wishes.  The  Conservative 
party  in  Italy  can  only  appeal  to  that  small  fraction  of  the 
nation  which  is  left  over  after  the  Radicals  and  tho 
Clericals  have  been  deducted — meaning  by  Radicals  men 
who  derive  their  inspiration  from  ex-revolutionary  leaders 
like  Garibaldi,  and  by  Clericals,  men  who  are  willing  to 
vote  as  the  parish  priest  tells  them.  It  is  a  party  which 
has  no  root  in  the  country.  Like  the  bourgeoisie  under 
Louis  Piiilippe,  it  exercises  a  far  greater  power  than  natu¬ 
rally  belongs  to  it ;  but,  unlike  them,  it  sees  the  Conserva¬ 
tive,  as  well  as  the  Liberal,  masses  disinclined  to  acquiesce 
in  its  rule. 

The  second  element  of  confusion  in  Italian  politics  at 
this  moment  is  to  be  found  in  the  attitude  taken  up  by 
the  Conservatives  on  the  question  of  Reform.  That  tho 
minority  which  is  represented,  the  pays  legal,  should  be 
indisposed  to  surrender  its  exceptional  privileges,  is  natural 
enough.  Such  an  addition  to  the  constituencies  as  was 
contemplated  by  tho  late  Ministry  would  involve  a  com¬ 
plete  reconstruction  of  Italian  parties.  Whether  the 
new  majority  were  Liberal  or  Conservative,  it  would 
probably  give  its  confidence  to  new  men,  and  sup¬ 
port  them  in  the  introduction  of  new  measures. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  change  might  be  an 
unfortunate  one  for  the  country,  that  the  new  electors 
would  be  too  inexperienced  in  political  matters  to  give 
anything  approaching  to  an  intelligent  vote  on  the  issues 
submitted  to  them,  that  the  result  would  be  seen  in  the 
abstention  from  the  polls  of  the  majority  of  the  voters, 
and  that  the  Government  would  be  alternately  in  the 
hands  of  fanatical  partisans  on  either  side.  In  other 
words  the  apparent  extension  of  the  suffrage  would  not 
be  a  real  extension.  The  minority  at  present  exclusively 
represented  would  be  no  longer  exclusively  represented, 
but  the  country  would  not  gain  by  its  being  displaced. 

A  minority  would  still  be  represented,  the  only  difference 
being  that  it  wrould  be  in  all  respects  a  less  qualified 
and  therefore  a  less  genuinely  representative  minority. 
This  view  admits  of  being  stated  in  a  way  which, 
though  it  may  not  convince  the  unrepresented  majority 
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to  whom  the  argument  must  be  addressed,  would 
at  all  events  not  needlessly  irritate  them.  The  reason 
why  the  Reform  controversy  in  England  has  excited  so 
little  passion,  comparatively  with  some  other  controversies, 
is  that  the  representation  of  the  country  has  been  accepted 
as  the  principal  end  to  be  kept  in  view.  Those  who  have 
been  in  favour  of  a  restricted  franchise  used  to  rest  their 
defence  of  it  on  the  plea  that  it  operated  as  a  species  of 
indirect  election.  The  minorities  which  possessed  votes 
claimed  to  know  the  interests  of  the  majority  which  did 
not  possess  them  better  than  the  majority  itself.  A  man 
who  takes  thought  about  public  affairs  will  usually  belong 
to  the  class  which  is  qualified  for  the  franchise,  because 
to  take  thought  about  politics  implies  an  amount  of 
care  for  his  own  interests,  and  for  legislation  as 
affecting  those  interests,  which  is  likely  to  enable  a 
man  to  get  on  in  life  to  the  very  moderate  extent 
which  is  needed  to  give  him  the  requisite  qualifica¬ 
tion.  The  argument  which  is  used  by  the  opponents 
of  Parliamentary  reform  in  Italy  takes  a  different  line.  It 
is  avowedly  based  on  the  fact  that  the  present  electoral 
body  does  not  represent  the  country,  and  that  the  reason 
why  no  enlargement  of  it  can  be  permitted  is  that  the 
enlarged  electorate  would  pursue  an  entirely  different 
policy  from  the  present  electorate.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
dangerous  argument  for  those  who  use  it.  The  Italian 
constituencies  are  a  mere  fraction  of  the  Italian  nation, 
and  the  limitation  of  the  franchise  is  defended,  not  because 
this  franchise  is  potentially  the  nation,  but  because  it  is 
something  distinct  from  and  opposed  to  the  nation.  This 
may  be  a  perfectly  true,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  a  perfectly 
frank  statement,  but  it  is  not  one  which  can  be  made  with 
any  regard  to  political  prudence.  The  moment  that  the 
exclusive  possession  of  the  franchise  by  a  minority  is 
justified  on  the  plea  that  those  may  take  who  have  the 
power,  and  those  must  keep  who  can,  it  is  only  a  question 
of  time  how  soon  the  majority  will  succeed  in  practising 
the  same  doctrine  in  its  own  interest. 

For  some  time  to  come,  therefore,  there  is  not  much 
chance  that  Italian  politics  will  show  more  stability  than 
they  do  at  present.  The  Conservative  party  in  the  Cham¬ 
bers  will  be  opposed  by  the  Conservative  party  out  of 
doors,  and  the  electorate  will  have  to  defend  its  privileges 
against  contemporaneous  though  separate  assaults  from 
unenfranchised  Radicals  and  unenfranchised  Catholics. 
Under  these  conditions  there  is  a  danger  that  Parlia¬ 
mentary  government  may  become  impossible,  and  that 
in  the  end  the  fear  of  a  revolutionary  movement  in  the 
country  will  compel  the  pays  legal  to  open  its  doors 
to  the  threatening  multitude  outside.  It  is  highly  pro¬ 
bable  indeed  that,  before  things  come  to  this  pass,  the 
desire  of  gaining  favour  with  a  new  electorate  will 
suggest  to  one  or  the  other  party  in  the  Chamber 
the  expediency  of  bidding  for  their  support  by  having  the 
passing  of  a  Reform  Bill  associated  with  themselves  rather 
than  with  their  adversaries.  In  this  case  the  defeat  of 
the  present  Government,  or  of  any  Liberal  Government 
which  may  succeed  it,  will  lead  to  the  introduction  of  a 
still  more  sweeping  measure  on  the  part  of  the  Right. 
The  education  of  the  Conservative  party  in  Italy  may 
perhaps  follow  the  same  lines  as  that  of  the  Conservative 
party  in  England. 


THE  YEAR. 

A  YEAR  is  drawing  to  its  close  which  from  beginning  to  end 
has  been  full  of  anxiety,  alarm,  and  distress.  For  six  months 
England  never  knew  whether  she  might  not  wake  up  any  morning 
to  find  herself  involved  in  a  great  European  war.  After  peace  was 
said  to  be  assured  there  were  reasons  for  apprehending  that  it 
might  again  be  disturbed.  On  the  frontier  of  India  a  small  war 
has  actually  broken  out,  and  at  the  Cape  the  struggle  with  re¬ 
bellious  natives  has  been  going  on  almost  without  interruption. 
Although  a  rupture  with  Russia  has  been  avoided,  the  country 
has  been  involved  in  new  responsibilities.  The  guarantee  of  the 
Asiatic  dominions  of  the  Sultan  and  the  probable  annexation  of  a 
part  of  Afghanistan  may  be  measures  politic  or  necessary,  but 
at  best  they  are  measures  casting  on  us  new  duties  and  new 
burdens.  The  year,  too,  has  been  marked  by  a  succession  of 
startling  accidents  and  calamities.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in 
any  period  of  twelve  months  a  combination  of  such  varied  and 
awful  disasters  as  those  of  the  sinking  of  the  Eurydice,  the  Grosser 
Kurfiirst,  and  the  Princess  Alice,  the  Sittingbourne  railway  col¬ 
lision,  three  great  explosions  in  collieries,  the  famines  in  India 
and  China,  the  ravages  of  yellow  fever  in  the  United  States, 
the  attempts  on  the  lives  of  three  sovereigns,  and  the  desolation, 
as  the  last  consequence  of  war,  which  has  spread  over  some  of  the 


finest  provinces  of  European  Turkey.  Above  all,  this  has  been 
at  home  a  year  of  prolonged  commercial  distress.  The  most  that 
cai^be  said  of  the  metal  industries  is  that  they  have  not  altogether 
perished.  The  promise  of  abundant  crops  was  marred  by  a  wet 
harvest-time.  Strikes  and  locks-out  have  constantly  disturbed,  or 
betrayed  a  disturb  .nee  m,  the  relations  of  capital  and  labour.  In  the 
concluding  months  of  the  year  a  new  terror  has  deepened  the  gloom 
around.  By  the  successive  failures  of  unlimited  banks  thousands  have 
found  that  in  a  moment  they  maybe  reduced  from  comfort  to  beggary 
by  the  fraud,  the  folly,  or  the  carelessness  of  those  who  have 
managed  their  affairs.  Finally,  almost  at  the  close  of  the  year 
mourning  has  come  to  all  hearths,  and  the  death  of  Princess  Alice 
has  awakened  a  universal  sorrow.  It  is  true,  however,  that  there 
are  streaks  of  light  in  the  gloomy  picture  of  the  year.  There  has 
been  much  to  reassure  as  well  as  to  dishearten.  The  proved 
efficiency  of  our  military  system,  the  maintenance  of  American 
credit,  the  consolidation  of  a  prudent  and  Liberal  Government  in 
France,  the  cordiality  of  our  relations  with  France  and  Austria, 
the  proofs  that  in  spite  of  all  forms  of  distress  the  mainsprings  of 
English  wealth  are  not  as  yet  seriously  impaired,  the  loyalty  of 
India,  the  law-abiding  spirit  manifested  with  rare  exceptions  by 
the  home  population,  and  the  increasing  tranquillity  of  Ireland,  are 
all  items  that  may  bo  set  on  the  favourable  side  of  the  account. 

The  history  of  the  conclusion  of  the  war  between  Russia  and 
Turkey,  and  of  the  part  taken  by  the  European  Powers  and  the 
combatants  in  arranging  a  settlement,  may  be  conveniently  treated 
apart  from  the  struggles  and  vicissitudes  of  English  parties.  What 
has  happened  in  Europe  is  of  more  importance  than  the  conten¬ 
tions  of  disputants  or  the  views  of  particular  statesmen.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  General  Gourko  made  his  way  by  a 
mountain  path  to  Sofia,  and  Generals  Mirsky  and  Skobeleff, 
traversing  the  Balkans  by  the  Trojan  Pass,  took  the  Turkish  force 
in  the  Shipka  Pass  in  the  rear.  Soon  afterwards  Suleiman  Pasha 
was  crushed  at  Tatar  Bazardjik,  and  the  army  fled  in  utter  dis¬ 
order  to  Philippopolis.  This  ended  the  resistance  of  the  Turks.  The 
Porte,  having  informed  Russia,  through  the  medium  of  Eng¬ 
land,  that  it  was  willing  to  treat  for  peace,  wvas  told  that  it 
must  first  propose  and  obtain  an  armistice.  When  accordingly 
Turkey  asked  for  an  armistice,  the  reply  was  that  the  granting 
of  an  armistice  must  depend  on  the  terms  of  peace  which 
Turkey  was  willing  to  accept.  Plenipotentiaries  were  sent  from 
Constantinople  to  Kezanlik,  but  there  they  appeared  for  a  time 
to  be  lost.  Nothing  was  known  even  by  the  Porte  of  what 
they  were  doing,  and  the  English  Ministry  proposed  a  Sup¬ 
plementary  Estimate  on  the  distinct  ground  that  Russia  was  too 
tardy  in  announcing  what  her  requirements  would  be ;  while,  to 
complicate  matters,  the  Greeks,  as  labourers  of  the  eleventh  hour, 
entered  Thessaly  in  order  to  have  a  claim  for  a  penny  like  their 
neighbours.  On  the  last  day  of  January  the  preliminaries  of  peace 
were  concluded,  but  nevertheless  the  Russians  were  stated  to  be 
advancing  on  Constantinople,  and  the  English  fleet  was  ordered  to 
enter  the  Dardanelles.  The  order  was  then  countermanded,  but  a 
few  days  later,  on  February  14,  Admiral  Ilornby  really  entered  the 
Dardanelles ;  and  the  Turks,  though  protesting  against  the  entry 
without  the  permission  of  the  Sultan,  did  not  resist.  The  pretext 
for  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  was  the  necessity  of  protecting  the 
Christians  at  Constantinople,  and  the  Russians  proposed  to  carry 
out  the  same  benevolent  object  by  occupying  Constantinople  with 
their  troops.  The  real  aims  of  the  rival  protectors  of  the  Christians 
were  better  secured  by  an  understanding  come  to  shortly  after¬ 
wards,  that  English  sailors  should  not  be  landed  so  long  as  the 
Russians  did  not  threaten  Gallipoli  or  send  forces  to  the  Asiatic 
shore.  England  proceeded  to  prepare  ostentatiously  for  war,  and 
it  was  announced  that  the  command  of  an  expeditionary  force, 
if  one  had  to  be  sent,  would  be  confided  to  Lord  Napier  of 
Magdala  and  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley.  On  Sunday,  March  3,  the 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano  was  signed,  and  Austria  at  once  proposed  a 
Congress  to  consider  its  provisions.  England,  however,  insisted 
that  the  whole  treaty  should  be  submitted  to  the  Congress,  while 
Russia  would  only  agree  that  it  should  be  communicated  to 
each  Power,  and  that  any  Power  might  in  the  Congress  raise 
any  question  connected  with  it  for  discussion,  Russia  reserving 
the  right  to  deny  that  the  particular  question  raised  fell 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Congress.  The  full  text  of 
the  treaty  was  published  at  St.  Petersburg  on  March  21,  and 
it  then  appeared  how  hard  were  the  terms  which  the  conqueror 
had  imposed  on  the  conquered.  The  principal  provisions  of  the 
treaty  were  that  Turkey  was  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  40,000,000/. ; 
that  Russia  was  to  get  back  Bessarabia,  Roumania  receiving  the 
Drobrudja  in  exchange ;  that  Roumania,  Servia,  and  Montenegro 
were  to  be  recognized  as  independent,  the  two  latter  receiving  an 
increase  of  territory  ;  that  a  new  autonomous  Bulgaria  was  to  be 
created,  extending  from  the  Danube  to  the  vicinity  of  Adrianople, 
and  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Egean,  a  sort  of  military  highway 
being  contrived  for  Turkey  to  pass  to  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina ; 
while,  in  Asia,  Russia  was  to  retain  Ardahan  and  Kars,  to  be  put 
in  possession  of  Batoum,  and  to  occupy  the  district  through  which 
the  route  of  commerce  lay  from  Trebizond  to  Persia. 

Lord  Salisbury,  who  on  March  28  had  replaced  Lord  Derby  in 
the  Foreign  Office,  commenced  hi3  tenure  of  office  by  a  Circular 
in  which  he  stated  with  the  utmost  plainness  the  objections  of 
England  to  the  treaty.  Ho  made  it  understood  that  it  was  the 
effect  of  the  treaty  as  a  whole  that  alarmed  England.  What 
England  wanted  was  that  an  independent  Power  should  bo  the 
guardian  of  the  Straits,  and  under  the  treaty  there  was  no  chance 
j  of  Turkey  remaining  an  independent  Power.  While  she  was  left 
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with  the  troubles  of  Macedonia,  Albania,  Bosnia,  and  Herzego¬ 
vina  on  her  hands,  she  had  all  that  was  really  valuable  in  her 
European  provinces  taken  from  her,  and  handed  over  to  a  Russian¬ 
ized  Bulgaria.  In  Asia,  Russia  was  not  only  to  retain  or  gain  a 
strategic  position  of  enormous  advantage,  but  was  to  cut  off 
Turkey  from  commerce  with  Persia,  while  over  the  head  of  Turkey 
would  always  bo  hanging  the  sword  of  an  indemnity  which 
she  could  not  possibly  pay,  and  which  might  at  any  time  be  com¬ 
muted  into  the  demand  for  a  territorial  equiialent.  In  order  to 
enforce  her  objections  England  continued  to  give  new  signs  of  her 
readiness  to  tight.  On  April  i  the  Reserves  were  called  out,  and 
three  weeks  later  it  became  known  that  troops  were  being  brought 
from  India  to  Malta.  The  repty  of  Prince  Gortchakoff  to  Lord 
Salisbury’s  Circular  was,  however,  conciliatory,  and  professed  to 
consider  the  treaty  not  as  a  final,  but  as  a  provisional,  arrangement 
which  Russia  would  vary  if  reasonable  proposals  of  a  different 
land  could  be  suggested  in  lieu  of  it.  What,  he  asked,  did  Eng 
land  want  P  The  month  of  May  was  passed  in  discovering  what 
England  would  admit  and  Russia  would  concede.  At  last  Lord 
Salisbury  and  Count  Schouvaloil  came  to  terms,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  Russia  should  get  Kars,  Ardahan,  and  Batoum,  but 
should  not  occupy  the  route  from  Trebizond  to  Persia  ;  that  she 
should  get  Bessarabia  ;  that  Bulgaria  above  the  Balkans  should  be 
made  into  a  new  tributary  State,  and  that  a  limited  Bulgaria 
south  of  the  Balkans  should  receive  autonomy,  but  remain  under 
the  general  control  of  the  Sultan.  There  was  now  no  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  a  Congress ;  and  Prince  Bismarck  came  forward  as  the 
grand  peacemaker  of  Europe,  and  on  June  13  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  Turkey  and  of  the  Powers  met  at  Berlin.  The  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Congress  were  strictly  on  the  lines  of  the  agreement 
between  Russia  and  England,  except  that  Turkey  was  recom¬ 
mended  to  make  a  cession  of  territory  to  Greece,  and  Austria  was 
invited  to  occupy  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  The  Treaty  of  San 
Stefano  was  not  abrogated,  except  so  far  as  the  decisions  of 
the  Congress  modified  it,  and  the  indemnity  was  still  left  hanging 
over  Turkey;  but  it  was  stipulated  that  no  further  terri¬ 
tory  should  be  asked  by  Russia  as  an  equivalent,  and 
a  somewhat  vague  undertaking  was  given  by  Russia  that  its 
payment  should  not  prejudice  the  pre-existing  rights  of  the  creditors 
of  Turkey.  The  only  point  that  raised  a  serious  discussion  at  the 
Congress  was,  what  was  meant  by  the  autonomy  of  Bulgaria  ;  and 
Russia,  under  the  strong  pressure  of  England,  was  forced  to  agree 
that  the  Sultan  should  be  allowed  to  occupy  the  Balkans  as  his 
main  line  of  military  defence ;  England,  on  the  other  hand,  agree¬ 
ing  that  the  new  independent  Bulgaria  should  include  Sofia,  so  as 
at  once  to  command  a  strong  military  position  and  to  be  able  to 
place  itself  in  close  communication  with  the  other  Bulgaria,  which, 
under  the  name  of  Eastern  Roumelia,  was  to  remain  under  the 
supervision  of  Turkey.  As  an  adjunct  to  the  whole  arrangement, 
the  Congress  was,  towards  the  close  of  its  sittings,  informed  of  a 
private  treaty  between  England  and  Turkey,  whereby  England 
was  to  occupy  Cyprus  so  long  as  Russia  retained  the  Armenian 
fortresses,  and  was  to  guarantee  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  Turkey  if 
the  administration  of  these  provinces  underwent  adequate  reforms. 
Russia  had,  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  secured  the  right  of  calling 
•  Turkey  to  account  if  the  Armenians  were  not  properly  protected ; 
and  the  other  Powers  made  no  objection  to  an  arrangement  which 
they  considered  to  be  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  within  the  range  of 
Asiatic,  as  distinguished  from  European,  politics. 

The  Treaty  of  Berlin  was  ratified  by  the  beginning  of  A  ugust, 
and  Austria  immediately  began  to  put  in  force  one  of  its  provisions 
by  entering  on  the  occupation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 
The  Mussulman  inhabitants  were,  however,  by  no  means  prepared 
to  welcome  them,  and  the  Turkish  troops  quartered  in  the  provinces 
were  either  permitted,  or,  in  the  collapse  of  all  authority,  took 
upon  themselves,  to  join  in  an  armed  resistance.  The  consequence 
was  that  Austria  had  some  hard  fighting  to  do  before  the  occupa¬ 
tion  was  effected,  and  to  send  three  times  as  many  men  to  the 
scene  of  action  as  had  been  contemplated ;  but  after  the  capture 
of  Serajevo  the  neck  of  the  resistance  was  broken,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  the  inhabitants  submitted,  the  Austrians  however  forbear¬ 
ing  to  take  possession  of  Novi  Bazar,  where  Turkey  urged  that  a 
fierce  resistance  would  be  shown  which  she  was  powerless  to  pre¬ 
vent.  No  convention  as  to  the  nature  and  conditions  of  the 
occupation  had  been  concluded  before  the  entry  of  the  Austrians, 
and  Turkey,  after  the  occupation  had  taken  place,  not  only  refused 
to  make  a  convention  but  issued  a  most  imprudent  circular,  in 
which  every  kind  of  atrocity  was  recklessly  imputed  to  the  occupy¬ 
ing  army.  In  other  quarters  some  progress  was  gradually  made 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  The  fortresses  of  the 
Quadrilateral  wereevacuated, and  Batoum  was  peacefully  handed  over, 
Dervish  Pasha  having  adroitly  prevented  the  threatened  opposition 
of  the  Lazes.  Servia  too  was  able  to  occupy  or  retain  without 
difficulty  the  new  territory  assigned  to  her.  But  the  Turks  have 
not  hitherto  been  able  to  carry  out  other  provisions  of  the  treaty. 
The  Sultan  cannot  as  yet  answer  for  his  own  subjects.  Districts 
ceded  to  Montenegro  are  still  held  by  the  Turks.  The  Albanians, 
like  the  Pomaks  of  the  Rhodope,  have  been  for  months  in 
the  strange  position  of  insurgents  against  the  Sultan  on 
his  own  behalf,  and  Mehemet  Ali  was  murdered  when  on 
his  way  to  explain  to  the  insurgents  the  views  and  wishes 
of  their  common  master.  Hitherto  the  demands  of  Greece 
have  been  urged  in  vain.  Lord  Beaconsfield  remarked  that  they 
are  a  young  people  and  can  wait;  but  M.  Waddington  takes 
a  warmer  interest  in  his  young  friends,  and  has  urged  that  the 
time  has  come  for  mediation.  The  difficulty  is,  that  a  considerable 


portion  of  the  territory  marked  out  for  Greece  by  the  Congress  is 
in  the  hands  of  persons  who  decline  to  be  transferred.  Greece 
could  only  take  possession  by  an  unsparing  use  of  force ;  and  while 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Greek  army  could  perform  the  feat,  the 
reluctance  ot  the  Sultan  to  hand  over  subjects  who  would  fight 
rather  than  acquiesce  in  the  transfer,  seems  not  unwarranted.  The 
Porte  was  at  first  for  resisting  the  claims  of  Greece  altogether,  and 
published  a  circular  to  point  out  that  Greece  was  an  intriguing, 
foolish  little  Power  that  deserved  rebuke  rather  than  encourage¬ 
ment.  But  wiser  counsels  have  since  prevailed.  Turkish  Co°m- 
missioners  have  been  appointed  to  discuss  the  subject  of  a  cession, 
and  there  seems  little  doubt  that  sooner  or  later  Greece  will  get 
something,  although  perhaps  not  in  the  form  which  the  decision  of 
the  Congress  seemed  to  promise. 

The  troubles  of  the  Sultan  have  indeed  been  innumerable. 
A  dangerous  insurrection  was  threatened  in  May  with  the 
nominal  object  of  restoring  Murad.  The  Turkish  Parliament, 
after  having  voted  a  general  censure  of  those  who  conducted 
the  war,  had.  to'  be  sent  about  its  business.  Minister  has 
succeeded  Minister,  and  it  was  only  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  that  the  Sultan  got  rid  of  his  old  clique,  made  a  Bey  from 
Tunis  head  of  the  Ministry,  entrusted  the  control  of  the  army  to 
Osman  Pasha,  and  sent  his  dangerous  relative  Mahmoud  to  Tripoli, 
while  Midhat  was  sent  first  to  Crete  and  then  to  Syria,  as  governor. 
The  persistent  efforts  of  Sir  Henry  Layard  have  induced  the 
Sultan  to  promise  some  part  of  the  reforms  asked  for  in  Asia 
Minor  ;  but  the  impecuniosity  of  the  Porte  is  always  pleaded  with 
much  truth  as  an  excuse  for  postponement  of  well-doing,  and  great 
exertions  have  been  made,  not  wholly,  as  it  would  appear,  without 
success,  to  induce  the  English  Government  to  help  Turkey  with 
money  in  some  shape  or  other.  At  one  time  the  Government 
was  prepared  to  ask  Parliament  to  give  a  grant  for  the  relief 
of  the  unhappy  Rhodope  fugitives,  who,  after  having  been 
shamefully  ill-treated  by  Russian  troops,  are  prevented  from 
returning  to  their  homes  by  the  Russian  authorities,  and 
England  was  to  console  the  sufferers  for  whom  she  could  not 
exact  redress ;  but  the  proposal  called  forth  so  much  opposition  that 
it  was  prudently  withdrawn.  The  chief  embarrassment  of  the  Porte, 
however,  arises  from  the  persistent  tenure  of  Adrianople  by  the 
Russians,  who  say  that  they  will  not  go  away  until  the  provisions 
of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  not  abrogated  by  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  are  recognized,  and  more  especially  until  they  know  how 
their  famous  indemnity  is  to  be  paid.  The  defences  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  have  been  so  strengthened  that  it  could  no  longer  be 
carried  by  a  coup  de  main,  but  until  Russia  retreats  from 
Adrianople  Turkey  has  no  real  liberty  of  action.  The  puzzling 
question  of  determining  what  is  meant  by  the  autonomy  of 
Southern  Bulgaria,  or,  as  it  is  called,  Eastern  Roumelia,  is  a 
question  rather  between  Russia  and  the  other  signataries  of  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  than  between  Russia  and  the  Porte.  At  one 
time  it  seemed  as  if  Prince  Dondoukoff  Korsakof  was  acting  with 
the  approbation  of  his  superiors  when  he  gave  it  to  be  understood 
that,  after  all,  Southern  and  Northern  Bulgaria  must  be  looked  at 
as  one,  and  encouraged  the  formation  of  Bulgarian  bands  to  assist 
those  of  their  brethren  who,  having  been  included  in  Bulgaria  by 
one  treaty,  were  put  outside  by  another.  But  the  Czar  and  his 
advisers  at  last  determined  that  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  should  be 
carried  out;  and  the  Commissioners  for  organizing  Eastern 
Roumelia  may  probably  be  allowed  to  conckide  their  work, 
although  not  until  most  of  the  Turkish  inhabitants  of  Southern 
Bulgaria  have  been  expatriated,  and  all,  or  almost  all,  stripped  of 
their  little  properties  in  favour  of  the  protegts  of  Russia. 

The  Afghan  war  grew  out  of  the  Turkish  war.  From  the  day 
when  the  Russians  were  so  advanced  as  to  threaten  Constantinople 
to  the  day  when  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  was  signed,  any  hour  might 
have  seen  a  war  break  out  between  England  and  Russia.  When 
England  got  ready  two  army  corps,  called  out  her  reserves,  and 
brought  the  Indian  troops  to  Malta,  Russia  determined  to  strike  a 
counter-blow  by  asserting  her  paramount  influence  in  Afghanistan. 
The  Ameer,  already  alienated  from  England,  and  having  com¬ 
pletely  made  up  his  mind  that  Russia  was  the  stronger 
Power  and  the  more  likely  to  humour  him,  was  quite  pre¬ 
pared  to  receive  with  every  possible  honour  the  mission 
which  Russia  now  determined  to  send  to  him.  The  Russian 
Envoy  came,  saw,  and  conquered.  As  this  was  a  menace  to 
India  which  could  not  be  patiently  endured,  the  Viceroy,  with 
the  approbation  of  tbe  Home  Government,  exacted  that  the  Ameer 
should  receive  a  counter-mission  from  India.  The  death  of  the 
Ameer’s  heir  involved  some  delay  in  forcing  the  Ameer  to  consent 
or  decline  to  receive  it.  But  at  last  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain  was 
instructed  to  bring  the  question  to  a  practical  test,  and  to  proceed 
at  the  head  of  an  imposing  mission  by  the  route  of  the  Kkyber 
until  he  was  stopped.  Major  Cavagnari  was  sent  forward  to 
ascertain  the  disposition  of  the  Afghans,  and  was  told  immediately 
he  crossed  the  frontier  that  the  further  progress  of  the  mission 
would  be  forcibly  resisted.  Under  the  overruling  instructions  of 
the  Home  Government,  Lord  Lytton  did  not  at  once  declare  war, 
but  sent  an  ultimatum  to  the  effect  that,  unless  the  Ameer  sub¬ 
mitted  and  apologized  by  the  20th  of  November,  the  English 
troops  would  at  once  cross  the  frontier.  No  answer  came,  and  as 
soon  as  the  dawn  of  the  21st  began  the  troops  were  sent  forward. 
The  operations  of  the  campaign  were  made  in  three  directions. 
Sir  Samuel  Brown  forced  the  Khyber  with  a  slight  resistance, 
skilfully  overcome,  at  Ali  Masjid.  General  Stuart  moved  forward 
from  Quetta,  and  ascertained  that  there  was  no  resistance  to  be 
feared  in  the  Peishan  valley ;  while  General  Roberts,  taking  the 
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Kuram  Pass,  achieved  a  brilliant  victory  with  his  Highlanders  and 
Goorkas  at  the  Peiwar  Pass,  and  has  since  reconnoitred  the  more 
formidable  heights  of  the  Shutargurden.  It  appears  that  Candaliar 
can  be  occupied  at  any  time,  as  Jellalabad  has  been,  and  the 
Ameer  himself  has  abandoned  all  thought  of  resistance,  and  has 
fled  into  Turkistan.  On  the  remonstrances  of  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  the  Russians  asserted  their  willingness  at  once  to  withdraw 
their  Envoy,  and  the  Envoy  was  withdrawn,  although  the 
mission  remained ;  but  the  firmness  of  the  English  Government 
has  apparently  finally  prevailed  ;  the  mission  is  to  be  withdrawn, 
and  Russia  once  more  pledges  itself  to  leave  Afghanistan  entirely 
out  of  its  sphere. 

All  these  events  were  the  occasion  of  endless  party  contests  in 
England.  Lord  Carnarvon  and  Lord  Derby  left  the  Cabinet  on 
the  avowed  ground  that  they  thought  the  Cabinet  needlessly  and 
dangerously  inclined  to  war.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  continued 
throughout  the  year  his  fierce  enmity  to  the  Ministry',  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  its  head,  and  has  countenanced  the  irreconcilable 
section  of  the  Opposition,  which  was  determined  to  refuse  the 
Vote  of  Credit  even  when  it  became  known  that  the  Russians 
were  in  a  position  to  seize  Constantinople.  The  bitterness 
of  party  has  occasionally  degenerated  into  lamentable  person¬ 
alities,  and  on  one  occasion  even  the  Prime  Minister,  who 
generally  knows  how  to  hold  his  tongue,  passed  the  bounds 
of  moderation  and  almost  of  decency  in  a  rhetorical  invec¬ 
tive  against  Mr.  Gladstone.  But  only  on  three  occasions 
has  the  Opposition,  with  such  force  as  it  commands,  openly  chal¬ 
lenged  the  Government,  and  always  with  the  result  of  seeing  itself 
condemned  by  crushing  majorities.  It  contested  the  propriety  of 
calling  the  Indian  troops  to  Malta ;  it  denounced  the  Asiatic  part 
of  the  settlement  made  by  England;  and  it  strove  to  show  that  the 
Afghan  war  was  unjust  and  unnecessary.  The  debate  on  the 
summoning  of  the  Indian  troops  turned  on  technical  questions  of 
constitutional  law,  and,  apart  from  such  questions,  it  seemed 
obvious  that  we  were  near  enough  to  war  to  justify  any  warlike 
measure,  and  that,  if  Russia  brought  Cossacks  into  Europe,  we 
might  bring  Sepoys.  The  guarantee  of  Asiatic  Turkey  and  the 
acquisition  of  Cyprus  were  exceedingly  popular  in  the  country,  as 
they  seemed  to  imply  a  sort  of  defiance  to  Russia  to  counterbalance 
the  enormous  gains  of  Russia  in  the  war.  Lord  Beaconsfield  and 
Lord  Salisbury  declared  that  they  had  come  back  from  Berlin 
bringing  with  them  peace  with  honour,  and  the  country  took  them 
at  their  word.  They  were  received  in  triumph,  were  the  heroes  of 
the  hour,  and  accepted  garters  amidst  general  approbation.  But  the 
Opposition  very  properly  thought  that  there  was  another  side 
of  the  business  which  needed  attention,  and,  if  they  honestly 
entertained  the  opinion,  they  did  no  more  than  their  duty  in 
pointing  out  that  the  upshot  of  the  whole  affair  was  that,  while 
Russia  had  got  the  Armenian  fortresses,  Bessarabia,  and  a  Bul¬ 
garia  more  or  less  its  own,  we  had  only  got  an  unhealthy  island, 
and  the  right  or  duty  of  protecting  vast  and  remote  regions 
at  a  distance  from  our  communications.  The  defence  of  the 
Ministry  was)  that  they  did  the  best  they  could,  and  that  it  was 
better  to  do  so  much  than  to  do  nothing.  In  the  long  debate  on 
the  Afghan  war  the  controversy  turned  much  more  on  the  past 
than  on  the  present,  as  the  Opposition  outvied  the  Ministry  in  its 
eagerness  to  confront  Russia.  The  battle  of  the  Viceroys  was 
fierce,  and  Lord  Lawrence  and  Lord  Northbrook  were  denounced 
on  the  one  side  and  Lord  Lytton  on  the  other.  The  Ministry 
could  not  possibly  defend  all  the  rash  expressions  of  Lord  Lytton, 
and  could  hardly  decide  whether  they  were  to  pronounce  the 
policy  previously  prevailing  to  have  been  right  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  then  existing,  and  merely  supplemented  by  a  new  policy,  or 
wrong  and  corrected  by  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Opposition 
laboured  under  the  difficulty  of  trying  to  maintain  that  a  war  with 
Afghanistan  was  unjust  and  unnecessary,  when  the  Ameer  had 
announced  in  the  most  unmistakable  manner  that  in  any  future  con¬ 
test,  and  in  the  transactions  that  usually  precede  a  conflict,  he  would 
side  with  Russia  and  against  England.  These  debates,  how¬ 
ever,  although  the  arguments  and  issues  were  all  of  a  nature  to 
bewilder-  and  confuse  the  country,  served  the  useful  purpose  of 
upholding  Parliament  as  the  only  serious  arena  of  political  discus¬ 
sion.  They  shed,  too,  some  light  on  the  main  question  where  the 
strength  of  debating  power  lay  ;  and  perhaps  it  may  not  be  an  un¬ 
fair  statement  of  the  result  to  say  that  the  greatest  triumphs  in 
this  line  were  won  by  Lord  Cairns  on  the  one  side,  and  Sir 
William  Harcourt  and  Mr.  Goschen  on  the  other. 

Unfortunately  the  Afghan  war  has  not  been  our  only  war. 
Throughout  the  twelvemonth  we  have  had  a  war  going  on  at  the 
Cape.  Early  in  January  the  Galekas,  who  had  begun  the  out¬ 
break  by  their  attack  on  the  Fingoes,  were  put  down.  But  the 
Gaikas  rose  and  a  new  expedition  had  to  be  sent  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  British  Caffraria.  Mr.  Molteno,  the  leader  of  the  Cape 
Ministry,  claimed  that  his  Minister  of  War  should  control  the 
operations  of  all  concerned  in  the  expedition,  and  even  of  the 
troops  sent  from  England.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  resisted  the  ex¬ 
orbitant  pretension,  dismissed  the  Molteno  Ministry,  and  was 
supported  by  the  Cape  Parliament  in  his  choice  of  a  reason¬ 
able  successor.  The  Gaikas  were  suppressed  after  desultory 
but  severe  fighting,  and  the  trouble  they  gave  us  was  increased 
by  the  partial  rising  of  some  of  the  tribes  on  the  southern  borders 
of  Natal.  Latterly  a  more  serious  danger  has  threatened  us. 
Cetewayo,  the  great  Zulu  chief,  is  not  exactly  at  war  with 
us,  but  neither  is  he  really  at  peace  with  us,  and  the  Transvaal 
and  Natal  are  menaced  by  a  danger  greater  than  that  of  a  Cafti-e 
war.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  has  sent  an  ultimatum  to  Cetewayo  which 


will  at  least  make  him  disclose  his  purposes.  One  of  his  vassals, 
Secocoeni,  has  openly  defied  us,  and  an  attempt  to  capture  his 
stronghold  has  failed.  Lord  Chelmsford  has  pressed  earnestly  for 
reinforcements,  and  2,000  more  troops  have  been  recently  des¬ 
patched  to  the  Cape  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  troubles 
of  the  colony  and  the  expense  they  put  us  to  have  yet  reached  their 
highest  point.  Only  one  other  English  colony  has  added  to  the 
perplexities  of  Ministers.  In  Victoria  a  constitutional  crisis  of  a 
somewhat  puzzling  kind  has  arisen.  The  Ministry  of  Mr.  Berry 
having  tacked  to  the  Appropriation  Bill  a  provision  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  members,  the  Council  threw  out  the  Bill.  On  January  8, 
known  in  the  colony  as  Black  Wednesday,  the  Ministry  in  retali¬ 
ation  dismissed,  with  the  assent  of  the  Governor,  Sir  George 
Bowen,  all  the  judges  except  those  of  the  Supreme  Court,  all 
stipendiary  magistrates,  all  coronei’3,  and  the  heads  of  the  most 
important  public  departments.  A  day  or  two  afterwards  Sir 
George  Bowen  persuaded  himself  that  these  wholesale  dismissals 
were  illegal,  and  called  on  the  Ministry  to  cancel  them.  Subse¬ 
quently  the  Council  yielded  as  to  the  payment  of  members,  but 
appealed  to  the  Home  Government  against  the  conduct  of  the 
Ministry.  Mr.  Berry,  on  the  other  hand,  has  made  up  his  mind 
to  cut  away  the  power  of  the  Council,  and  is  now  seeking  the 
sanction  of  the  Colonial  Office  to  a  measure  by  which,  if  a  Bill  is 
twice  rejected  by  the  Council,  it  may  be  referred  to  a  plebiscite, 
and  the  Government  has  now  to  decide  whether  it  will  admit  in 
an  English  colony  a  system  wholly  opposed  to  English  notions. 
After  having  earned  golden  opinions  from  men  of  all  classes  in  the 
colony  Lord  Dufi'erin  has  resigned  the  Governor-Generalship  of 
Canada,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  Lord  Lome,  who  has  received 
a  rapturous  welcome  expressive  of  the  gratification  with  which 
the  Canadians  see  a  daughter  of  the  Queen  coming  to  preside  over 
them.  In  spite  of  the  famine  which  lasted  for  many  months  of 
the  year  in  the  South,  India  has  been  fairly  prosperous,  con¬ 
tented,  and  loyal.  It  was  unfortunately  found  necessary, 
partly  with  the  object  of  creating  a  provision  against  future 
famines,  to  impose  new  taxes.  A  Licence-tax  was  invented, 
and,  in  order  to  equalize  the  Salt-tax,  and  do  away  with  the  great 
nuisance  of  the  inland  customs  fences,  the  impoverished  natives  of 
Madras  and  Bombay  were  called  on  to  pay  more  for  their  salt, 
while  the  happier  natives  of  Bengal  paid  less.  In  a  moment  of 
panic,  too,  the  Government  of  India  thought  it  expedient  to  pass 
a  Bill  to  suppress  the  liberty  of  the  native  press  ;  and  the  subject, 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  But  Lord  Cranbrook  had  already  cut  out  the 
worst  part  of  the  measure,  which  instituted  in  certain  cases  a 
censorship,  and  had  instructed  Lord  Lytton  to  be  very  sparing  in 
putting  the  Act  in  force;  so  that  virtually  no  harm,  and  perhaps 
some  good,  was  effected  by  the  measure.  Parliament  has  sanc¬ 
tioned  the  application  of  Indian  revenues  to  the  cost  of  the  Afghan 
War;  but  the  degree,  if  any,  in  which  England  is  to  contribute 
has  not  as  yet  been  disclosed. 

There  is  little  to  record  in  the  sphere  of  domestic  legislation,  or 
in  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  unconnected  with  foreign  affairs. 
The  Government  managed  to  pass  a  Highway  Bill,  and  the  Terri¬ 
torial  Jurisdiction  Bill,  and  to  consolidate  the  Factory  Acts.  It 
also  carried  its  Cattle  Plague  Bill,  but  it  had  to  accept  several 
amendments  made  by  those  who  feared  that  the  price  of  meat  might 
be  unduly  raisedin  the  large  towns.  A  million  sterling  out  of  the  Irish 
Church  surplus  was  voted,  with  the  assent  of  all  parties,  to  further 
intermediate  education  in  Ireland  ;  and  a  measure  founded  on  the 
labours  of  Sir  James  Stephen  was  introduced  for  the  consolidation 
of  the  Criminal  Law,  and  referred  to  the  supervision  of  a  compe¬ 
tent  Commission.  A  scheme  for  remodelling  county  government, 
not  very  well  devised  and  very  coldly  supported,  was  dropped,  to 
the  general  satisfaction;  and  once  more  the  Chancellor’s  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  Bill  bloomed  to  die,  like  an  infant  in  poetry.  By  adding 
twopence  to  the  Income-tax,  and  by  increasing  the  tobacco  duties 
and  rearranging  the  Dog-tax,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
found  part  of  the  extra  money  he  wanted,  and  spread  the  rest  over 
two  or  three  years  by  the  issue  of  Exchequer  Bonds.  The  intended 
marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Connaught  made  it  necessary  that  Parlia¬ 
ment  should  be  asked  to  give  him  the  usual  increase  of  allowance, 
and  once  more  the  fraction  of  Parliament  which  can  never  be  got 
to  understand  the  nature  of  the  bargain  between  the  Crown 
and  the  nation,  opposed  the  grant.  A  majority  of  fiftv 
rejected  the  annual  motion  for  an  extension  of  the  county  franchise, 
but  the  majority  of  the  Government  sank  to  the  slender  figure  of 
fifteen  when  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan’s  Burial  Bill  had  to  be  thrown 
out.  After  enormous  and  wearisome  discussion  the  internecine 
contest  of  the  Irish  members  over  the  Sunday  Closing  Bill  was 
brought  to  an  end  through  the  acceptance  of  a  compromise  by 
which,  in  consideration  of  the  public-houses  being  kept  open 
where  there  is  most  drunkenness,  the  public-houses  shall  be  shut 
for  four  years  where  there  is  least  drunkenness.  The  Obstructives 
were  not  very  obstructive,  and  it  gradually  became  obvious  that 
the  Home  Rule  movement  was  undergoing  "a  collapse.  Mr.  Butt 
retired  from  the  leadership,  and  no  new  leader  has  appeared  who 
can  conciliate  the  moderate  members  of  the  party  and  control  the 
violent  members.  An  amendment  to  the  Address  was  proposed  in 
January  to  call  attention  to  Irish  grievances,  and  Irish  members 
took  occasion  to  earn  the  general  disapprobation  of  the  House  by 
invectives  against  Judge  Keogh,  and  aspersions  on  Lord  Leitrim 
after  he  had  perished  at  the  hand  of  assassins.  Two  Fenian 
prisoners  were  released  at  the  request  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  which  suggested  that  in  this  odd  way  the 
Ministry  might  like  to  convince  itself  of  the  greatness  of  the  glory 
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it  Lad  won  at  Berlin.  The  general  state  of  Ireland  lias  been  satis¬ 
factory,  and  that  of  its  representatives  not  strikingly  indecorous. 
The  secession  of  Lord  Carnarvon  and  Lord  Derby,  and  the 
acceptance  of  a  peerage  by  Sir  C.  Adderley  and  Mr.  Gatkorne 
Hardy,  have  given  openings  to  the  younger  members  of  the 
Ministerial  party;  and  Lord  George  Hamilton,  and  perhaps  we 
may  add  Mr.  Stanhope,  have  already  started  fairly  on  the  road  to 
the  highest  official  honours.  Whether  the  present  sentiments  of 
the  constituencies  are  in  harmony  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
Parliament  which  gives  such  enormous  majorities  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  may  admit  of  some  doubt,  and  has  been  made  the  topic  of  a 
keen  controversy  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  taken  an  animated 
part.  It  has  been  impossible  for  any  persons  in  any  rank  not  to 
take  some  interest  in  the  great  events  abroad  with  which  England 
has  been  mixed  up,  but  as  to  general  politics  the  nation  has  had 
something  else  to  think  of.  Appalling  catastrophes,  above  all,  that 
of  the  Princess  Alice  steamer,  have  brought  home  how  near  death 
may  be  to  every  one,  and  a  whole  people  has  had  to  mourn  with 
its  Sovereign  over  the  early  death  of  one  of  the  most  gifted  and 
beloved  of  Princesses ;  while  many  among  those  who  have  been 
spared  have  had  to  realize  how  hard  it  sometimes  is  to  live,  and 
how  easily  beggary  may  be  exchanged  for  affluence.  It  has  become 
apparent  that  much  of  the  business  of  the  country  is  being  carried 
on  at  a  loss.  Millowners,  mine-owners,  farmers,  have  all  been 
obliged  to  reduce  their  wages.  In  Lancashire  a  strike  of  alarming 
extent,  and  accompanied  with  lamentable  acts  of  violence,  was 
organized  to  enforce  the  theory  of  workmen  that  short  hours  were 
the  true  remedy  for  over-production ;  and  in  Kent  the  labourers 
openly  quarrelled  with  their  employers,  and  sent  a  large  deputation 
to  London  to  tell  their  griefs  to  the  sympathizing  ears  of  a  metro¬ 
politan  audience.  The  decrease  of  the  imports  tells  the  sad  and 
instructive  tale  of  the  diminishing  power  of  the  population  to  buy. 
But  worst  of  all  has  been  the  panic  and  the  misery  caused  by  the 
failure  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  and,  in  a  minor  degree,  of  the 
Caledonian  and  West  of  England  Banks.  It  was  discovered  in 
the  first  instance  on  how  large  a  scale  pious  rogues  might  cheat  for 
years  uudetected,  and  in  the  latter  instances  how  a  slight  error  in 
judgment  or  imprudent  banking  might  involve  sound  institutions 
in  ruin.  Prudent  investors  awoke  to  the  conviction  that  they  had 
been  innocently  guilty  of  the  most  reckless  imprudence.  The  un¬ 
protected  and  the  respectable  were  reduced  to  utter  beggary,  and 
a  feeling  of  general  insecurity  was  engendered,  the  effects  of 
which  it  is  to  be  feared  have  by  no  means  as  yet  passed  away. 

Questions  of  finance  have  also  been  important  above  others  in 
the  United  States,  but  they  have  there  taken  a  different  form. 
There  are  symptoms  of  a  revival  of  trade,  and,  as  the  States 
were  the  first  to  feel  the  coming  of  bad  times,  they  may  prove  to 
be  the  heralds  of  returning  good  times.  The  main  political  issue 
which  the  Americans  have  had  to  decide  is  whether  the  credit  of 
the  country  shall  be  upheld.  At  the  beginning  of  next  year  specie 
payments  are  to  be  resumed,  and  the  Government  has  had  to  make, 
and  has  made,  continuous  and  apparently  satisfactory  preparations 
for  an  undertaking  which,  at  the  best,  must  be  one  of  considerable 
magnitude.  Early  in  the  year  Mr.  Bland’s  Silver  Bill  was  carried 
by  the  requisite  majorities  over  the  veto  of  the  President,  but  its 
effects  were  much  mitigated  by  the  limit  imposed  on  the  coinage; 
and  although  the  Americans  requested  and  obtained  an  international 
Conference  at  Paris  to  discuss  the  merits  of  a  double  standard,  it 
was  only  to  find  that  all  the  nations  which  had  a  single  gold 
standard  wished  to  retain  it,  while  those  which  used  silver,  with 
the  doubtful  exception  of  Italy,  wished  to  use  as  little  of  it  as 
possible.  There  were  some  scandalous  revelations  in  the  summer 
as  to  the  bribery  and  fraud  practised  by  both  parties  in  the  late 
Presidential  election  ;  but  the  chief  issue  of  the  autumnal  elections 
was  that  of  upholding  or  shaking  the  national  credit,  and  the 
rejection  of  General  Butler  in  Massachusetts  and  the  Republican 
successes  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  were  clear  intimations  of 
the  mature  opinion  of  the  nation.  The  sum  due  to  England  under 
the  Fishery  Award  was  paid  under  protest,  on  the  grounds  that 
only  two  arbitrators  out  of  three  concurred  in  the  award,  and  that 
the  largeness  of  the  sum  showed  that  the  arbitrators  must  have 
taken  into  consideration  points  not  referred  to  them.  Still  the 
money  was  paid,  and  the  honour  of  the  nation  was  maintained. 
It  seemed  at  one  time  as  if  the  fisheries  were  to  give  rise  to  a 
new  and  formidable  dispute.  The  net3  of  some  American  fisher¬ 
men  were  seized  oft'  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  fishermen  themselves 
were  the  victims  of  popular  indignation  because  they  fished  on  a 
Sunday  in  contravention  of  a  local  law  made  after  the  question  of 
the  fisheries  had  been  submitted  to  arbitration.  Lord  Salisbury, 
however,  in  a  mild  and  judicious  reply  to  Mr.  Fish,  while  acknow¬ 
ledging  that  treaty  rights  could  not  be  abrogated  by  colonial  laws, 
pointed  out  that  when  foreigners  are  admitted  to  fish  in  the 
waters  of  other  nations  they  must  abide  by  the  rules  which  are 
laid  down  for  the  local  fishermen  ;  and  as  the  controversy  was  thus 
placed  on  the  ground  of  moderation,  politeness,  and  common 
sense,  it  soon  faded  into  insignificance. 

The  Paris  Exhibition  has  been  the  great  event  of  the  year  in 
France.  It  was  successful  in  itself  as  an  exhibition,  and  it  was 
still  more  successful  as  a  testimonial  to  the  Republic.  No  one 
contributed  more  to  its  success  than  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  he 
was  a  sort  of  king  of  the  Exhibition,  however  distasteful 
monarchy  may  be  to  the  French  people  at  present.  The  Marshal 
has  remained  faithful  to  the  Republican  Ministers,  and  for  a 
wonder  a  French  Ministry  has  remained  for  awholeyear  without  a 
change  by  its  composition.  Bills  were  passed,  without  any  serious 
opposition  by  the  Senate,  for  permitting  the  free  sale  of  newspapers, 


and  for  rendering  the  proclamation  of  a  state  of  siege  impossible,  except 
in  the  case  of  foreign  invasion,  without  the  consent  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  ;  and  M.  de  Freycinet  showed  how  magnificent  in  its  ideas 
and  profuse  in  its  expenditure  a  Republican  Government  can  be  by 
obtaining  a  grant  of  twenty  millions  sterling  for  each  of  ten  years 
in  order  to  extend,  create,  or  improve  the  railways,  canals,  and 
harbours  of  France.  The  Chamber  has  been  chiefly  occupied  in 
invalidating  elections,  and  if  occasionally,  as  in  the  case  of  M. 
Paul  de  Cassagnac,  it  has  seemed  to  be  rather  punishing  the  man 
elected  than  condemning  the  election,  yet  the  large  number  of  in¬ 
stances  in  which  Republicans  gained  seats  vacated  by  the  invalida¬ 
tion  of  supporters  of  the  De  Broglie  Ministry  and  the  strong 
cases  made  out  in  some  conspicuous  instances,  such  as  those  o'f 
M.  de  Fourtou,  Duke  Decazes,  and  M.  de  Mun,  went  far  to 
justify  the  action  taken.  The  majority  was  determined, 
having  got  its  power,  to  retain  and  use  it,  and  rejected  in 
January  a  proposal  that  invalidation  should  require  a  two- 
thirds  majority.  The  debates  on  the  elections  gave  rise  to 
a  duel  between  M.  de  Fourtou  and  M.  Gambetta  which  would 
have  been  lamentable  if  the  mode  in  which  it  was  conducted  had 
not  made  it  ridiculous,  and  to  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Count 
of  Chambord  to  M.  de  Mun,  which  was  meant  to  console  him  for 
losing  his  seat,  and  to  express  the  satisfaction  with  which  the 
Count  had  recognized  that  he  had  at  least  one  friend  who  adhered 
with  as  much  tenacity  as  the  Count  himself  to  principles  which  are 
incompatible  with  a  restoration  of  the  legitimate  line  until  the 
majority  of  Frenchmen  entirely  alter  the  opinions  they  have  enter;- 
tained  from  their  cradles.  The  conduct  of  M.  Waddington  at  the 
Congress  of  Berlin  commanded  general  approval,  and  it  was  felt 
that,  while  upholding  the  claims  of  France  in  Egypt,  and  reserving 
them  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  he  had  carried  out  a  policy  completely 
in  harmony  with  the  wishes  of  the  country  by  keeping  clear  of  all  en¬ 
gagements  and  making  as  few  difficulties  as  possible.  The  elections 
held  in  the  autumn  for  those  who  are  to  take  partin  the  Senatorial  elec¬ 
tions  next  year  showed  the  increasing  satisfaction  of  the  country  with 
the  present  state  of  things.  M.  Gambetta  remains  as  powerful  as 
ever,  and  one  of  his  speeches  is  still  among  the  greatest  of  political 
events.  At  Versailles,  at  Valence,  and  at  Grenoble,  he  has  offered 
his  views  on  the  army,  the  magistracy,  and  the  Church,  and  in  each 
case  the  question  he  has  raised  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  questions 
of  the  future.  But  M.  Gambetta  does  not  give  any  present  trouble, 
and  is  wisely  content  to  wait,  being  satisfied  with  a  state  of 
things  which  shows  Republicans  in  power,  the  Marshal  more  than 
acquiescent,  and  the  near  prospect  of  a  Senate  in  harmony  with  the 
Chamber. 

Nowhere  has  the  general  distress  prevailed  more  widely,  or  been 
felt  more  acutely,  than  in  Germany.  Probably  to  it  may  be  in 
some  measure  attributed  the  spread  of  Socialism ;  and  the  attempt 
to  combat  Socialism  by  the  sternest  kind  of  repressive  legislation 
has  been  the  chief  event  of  the  Parliamentary  history  of  Germany 
this  year.  Among  those  who  were  in  some  way  connected  with 
Socialism  were  two  persons  who  were  seized  with  the  mania 
of  killing  kings,  not  for  any  fault  in  the  monarch,  but  simply 
because  he  was  a  king.  The  first  attempt  on,  the  life  of 
the  Emperor  was  made  by  Hoedel  on  May  n.  The  attempt 
was  unsuccessful ;  but  the  incident  was  considered  sufficiently 
serious  by  the  Government  to  warrant  it  in  introducing  a  Bill  for 
the  repression  of  Socialism.  The  measure  was  coldly  received  by 
Parliament,  which  objected  to  suspending  the  action  of  the 
ordinary  tribunals.  The  second  attempt  was  made  by  Ndbiling  on 
June  2,  and  was  so  far  successful  that  the  Emperor  was  severely 
wounded,  was  for  some  time  in  danger,  and  had  for  months  to 
confide  the  duties  and  powers  of  sovereignty  to  the  Crown  Prince. 
The  Government  then  dissolved  the  Parliament,  and  used  all  its 
efforts  to  secure  the  return  of  a  new  Parliament  which  would 
accept  any  Bill  that  might  be  proposed  to  put  down  the  Socialists. 
The  numbers  of  the  National  Liberals  were  reduced,  but  the 
combined  Opposition  would  have  been  still  strong  enough  to  throw 
out  the  Bill  had  it  not  been  that  the  nation  itself  was  now 
frightened,  and  the  passing  of  a  repressive  measure  had  become 
popular.  The  chief  limitation  imposed  by  Parliament  on  the 
Government  measure  was  one  of  time,  and  it  is  only  to  be  in 
force  for  two  years  and  a  half.  Directly  it  was  passed  it  was  used 
unsparingly.  Socialist  newspapers  have  been  swept  out  of 
existence,  Socialist  clubs  have  been  dispersed,  and  suspected 
Socialists  have  been  ordered  to  leave  the  large  towns,  and  especi¬ 
ally  Berlin,  in  shoals.  As  Prince  Bismarck  informed  the  Par¬ 
liament  that  there  were  sixty  thousand  Socialists  in  Berlin  alone, 
there  must  be  abundant  room  for  the  display  of  this  kind  of 
energy.  At  one  time  it  was  supposed  that  Prince  Bismarck  was 
disposed  to  purchase  the  support  of  the  Ultramontane  deputies. 
Many  civilities  have  passed  between  Berlin  and  the  Vatican,  and 
instructions  seem  to  have  been  sent  by  the  Pope  to  the  German 
bishops  to  be  more  discreet.  But  the  Crown  Prince  placed  on 
record  his  firm  determination  never  to  allow  the  Church  to  be 
above  the  State  in  Germany ;  and  the  general  result  of  what  has 
taken  place  may  be  said  to  be  that  the  Church  and  State  in 
Germany  are  now  on  the  footing  of  quiet,  rather  than  active, 
enemies.  The  hardness  of  the  times  has  also  manifested  itself  in 
the  financial  situation.  Even  in  the  Budget  of  Prussia,  which 
used  to  be  looked  on  as  the  gem  of  prudent  States,  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  more  than  three  millions  sterling,  and  the  short¬ 
coming  of  the  Imperial  revenues  has  suggested  to  Prince  Bismarck 
the  erection  of  a  tobacco  monopoly,  which  hitherto  has  been 
stoutly  resisted,  and  even  a  return,  more  or  less  full,  to  Protec¬ 
tionist  duties. 
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In  the  conduct  of  its  foreign  affairs  Germany  has  fully  main¬ 
tained  its  high  position.  The  Congress  of  Berlin  was  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck’s  Congress,  and  he  determined  it  should  succeed.  What  he 
did  Germany,  as  usual,  not  only  approved,  but  did  not  even  criti¬ 
cize.  Far  different  has  been  the  lot  of  Count  Andrassy.  lie  has 
had  to  play  a  difficult  part — to  get  hold  of  Bosnia  without  seeming 
to  wish  for  it,  to  assert  the  influence  of  Austria  in  conjunction  with 
England  and  yet  not  to  quarrel  with  Russia,  and,  above  all,  to 
reconcile  the  many  opponents  of  his  policy  to  its  cost  and  its 
consequences.  The  Austrians  objected  to  the  occupation  because 
they  thought  that  Austria  could  not  afford  to  embark  in  adventures, 
and  the  Hungarians  objected  to  it  because  they  thought  it  involved 
an  attack  on  Turkey,  which,  like  Hungary,  is  the  standing  enemy 
of  Russia.  The  vote  of  sixty  million  florins  asked  for  by  Count 
Andrassy,  in  imitation  of  the  English  vote  of  credit,  was  granted, 
hut  it  was  disturbing  to  find  that  the  cost  of  the  occupation  had 
much  exceeded  the  estimated  amount.  The  Austrian  Ministry 
resigned  in  the  summer  on  a  financial  difference  with  Hungary, 
and  the  Hungarian  Ministry  resigned  in  the  autumn,  although 
Herr  Tisza,  who  stoutly  supported  the  policy  of  Count  Andrassy, 
had  increased  the  Ministerial  majority  by  the  recent  elections. 
Both  Ministries  have,  however,  remained  in  office  to  carrv  on  busi¬ 
ness,  and  gradually  opposition  to  Count  Andrassy  seems  to  have 
died  away,  and  his  policy  may  now  be  said  to  be  that  of  the  Empire 
generally.  The  history  of  Italy  has  been  much  more  eventful.  Victor 
Emmanuel  died  on  January  9  to  the  intense  grief  of  the  country  he  had 
so  largely  helped  to  make.  His  death  was  followed  on  February  7 
by  the  death  of  Pius  IX.,  and  thus  the  two  great  champions  of 
the  two  great  causes  which  divide  Italy  passed  away  almost  at 
the  same  time.  Without  delay  and  without  obstruction  a  new 
Pope  was  elected,  and  in  Cardinal  Pecchi,  who  took  the  title  of 
Leo  XIII.,  the  Church  found  a  moderate  and  conciliatory  head. 
The  arrogant  supremacy  of  the  Jesuits  has  been  quietly  resisted, 
and  a  new  departure  has  been  taken  in  the  instructions  issued  to 
the  faithful  to  vote  in  the  elections  and  so  try  to  influence  the 
policy  of  Italy.  The  State  has  been  at  least  equally  fortunate  in 
the  successor  to  its  lamented  sovereign.  King  Humbert  began 
his  reign  by  making  a  visit  to  most  of  his  provinces  ;  he  showed 
great  coolness  and  courage  when  an  attempt  was  recently  made  to 
assassinate  him  at  Naples,  and  he  has  steadfastly  supported  his 
Ministers  in  their  determination  to  combat  the  elements  of 
disorder  by  none  but  legal  means.  His  support,  however,  has  not 
availed  to  keep  in  office  Signor  Cairoli,  who  shared  with  him 
the  dangers  of  the  attempt  at  assassination.  There  was  some  dis¬ 
satisfaction  in  Italy  with  the  conduct  of  Count  Corti  at  the 
Congress,  because  he  got  nothing  for  Italy,  and  Italians  have  a 
standing-persuasion  that  out  of  every  Congress  Italy  ought  to  get  some¬ 
thing.  The  popular  disappointment  led  to  absurd  demonstrations  in 
favour  of  claiming  what  is  termed  Italia  Irredenta ;  and  an  impression 
was  produced  that  Signor  Cairoli  did  not  show  sufficient  energy  in 
dealing  with  these  demonstrations,  and  that  he  was  still  less  equal 
to  the  task  of  encountering  the  Barsanti  clubs,  formed  for  the  object 
of  converting  into  heroes  the  transgressors  of  military  discipline. 
Immediately,  too,  after  the  attempt  on  the  King’s  life  a  bomb  was 
thrown  into  the  midst  of  a  crowd  at  Florence,  and  there  seems 
little  doubt  that  this  stupid  and  wicked  act  was  prompted  by  the 
agents  of  the  International.  This  created  something  of  a  panic, 
and  a  Parliamentary  majority  pronounced  that  Signor  Cairoli  had 
been  wanting  in  the  due  energy  of  repression.  A  new  Cabinet 
has  been  formed,  and  once  more  a  Depretis  Ministry  comes  on  the 
scene,  but  with  not  much  more  than  the  semblance  of  power ;  and 
It  js.  only  barely  tolerated  on  the  ground  that  there  must  be  some 
Ministry,  and  that  this  is  better  than  none. 

_  The  young  King  of  Spain  lost  his  wife  soon  after  the  mar¬ 
riage  which  he  had  desired  with  so  much  ardour,  and  accom¬ 
plished  in  spite  of  so  many  obstacles.  The  untimely  fate  of  a 
charming  and  innocent  Queen  roused  the  respectful  sympathy  of 
Europe.  But  this  is  not  the  only  trial  the  King  has  had  to  endure. 
He  was  forced  to  quarrel  with  his  mother,  who  had  openly 
courted  the  friendship  of  Don  Carlos  ;  and  his  life,  too, 
has  been  attempted,  although  fortunately  the  attempt  was  alto¬ 
gether  unsuccessful,  and  the  intending  assassin  did  not  appear 
to  be  the  agent  or  accomplice  of  others.  Otherwise  the  current 
of  affairs  has  flowed  on  smoothly  in  Spain,  and  the  final  sub¬ 
mission  of  Cuba  has  relieved  the  mother-country  of  a  great  and 
costly  difficulty.  In  Belgium  the  long  continuance  of  a  clerical 
Ministry  has  at  last  been  brought  to  an  end,  but  M.  Frere 
Orbancan  only  command  a  majority  which  it  requires  unceasing 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Liberals  to  maintain.  In  Switzerland] 
on  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  sort  of  reconciliation  between 
Church  and  State.  M.  Carteret  has  lost  power  at  Geneva,  and 
proscribed  priests  are  welcomed  back  to  their  old  homes.  Among 
the  small  States  which  are  now,  if  not  in  Europe,  yet  within  the 
sphere  of  European  politics,  Egypt  has  made  the  most  progress 
during  the  year.  Under  the  combined  pressure  of  England  and 
France  the  Khedive  first  consented  to  the  appointment  of  an 
International  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  revenues  of  the 
country,  then  recalled  Nubar  Pasha,  promised  to  govern  exclusively 
by  the  advice  of  his  Ministers,  secured  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson  as  his 
Minister  of  Finance,  and  surrendered  the  estates  of  his  family  for 
the  benefit  of  his  general  creditors.  On  the  other  hand,  of  all  Euro¬ 
pean  States,  Russia,  which  abroad  has  so  greatly  troubled  thepeaceof 
theworld,hashadthelargestshareof  internal  difficulties.  Its  finance 
Indeed.  has  not  as  yet  broken  down.  The  ordinary  Budget  shows 
a  deficit  which  might  perhaps  be  covered  by  new  taxation,  and  the 
enormous  war  expenses  have  been  covered  by  internal  loans  and 


by  an  expansion  of  the  paper  currency,  which  simply  means  that 
the  bill  has  yet  to  be  paid.  Far  more  serious  are  the  abundant 
signs,  of  which  the  murder  of  General  Mesentsofi'  was  perhaps  the 
most  significant,  that  the  general  fabric  of  Russian  society  is  to 
some  degree  undermined  by  a  widespread  detestation  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment,  which  in  its  turn  has  no  other  resource  except  to  add 
repression  to  repression.  That  a  Government  which  has  so  often 
shown  its  vast  strength  and  solidity  will  not  once  more  clear  this 
obstacle  out  of  its  way  it  is  of  course  much  too  soon  to  pronounce ; 
but  a  strong  concurrence  of  rumours  and  reports  points  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  Russia  has,  in  part  at  least,  become  more  conciliatory 
abroad  because  she  has  become  more  disturbed  at  home. 

Besides  the  deaths  of  the  Pope,  the  King  of  Italy,  the  Queen  of 
Spain,  Mehemet  Ali,  and  Princess  Alice,  which  have  already 
been  noticed,  the  circles  of  Royalty  and  Government  have  seen 
pass  away  during  the  year  Queen  Christina  of  Spain,  George  V. 
of  Hanover,  General  della  Marmora,  M.  Fazy,  the  radical  tyrant  of 
Geneva,  Lord  Chelmsford,  and,  in  the  ripeness  of  years  and  in  the 
peacefulness  of  uncontested  fame,  Earl  Russell,  whose  faults  and 
perversities  v/ill  be  forgotten  while  his  great  services  to  the  cause 
of  English  liberty  will  be  gratefully  remembered.  The  House  of 
Commons  will  henceforth  miss  the  obstinate  and  eccentric,  but  never 
illiberal,  independence  of  Mr.  Whalley.  The  theatrical  world  has 
had  to  deplore  the  loss  of  Mr.  Charles  Mathews,  Mr.  Alfred  Wigan, 
and  Mr.  Phelps,  who  each  in  his  way  gave  something  of  real  supe¬ 
riority  to  the  English  stage  which  no  one  else  could  give  ;  and  of 
Mr.  Gye,  who  did  all  that  enterprise  and  profuse  but  well- 
directed  expenditure  could  do  to  give  London  operas  as  they  are 
at  their  best.  The  artistic  world  has  lost  in  Sir  Giibert  Scott  an 
architect  who,  if  he  did  not  possess  creative  genius,  had  at  least 
the  genius  of  revival ;  in  Mr.  Cruikshank  the  most  versatile, 
pathetic,  and  inventive  of  English  caricaturists  ;  and  in  Sir  Francis 
Grant  a  painter  who  at  least  painted  well  enough  to  give  him 
a  deserved  opportunity  of  showing  his  varied  aptitudes  for  the 
office  of  President  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Mr.  Bidder  had  been 
in  youth  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  mathematicians  of  his 
day,  and  few  Irish  Judges  rivalled  Justice  Keogh  in  courage,  firm¬ 
ness,  devotion  to  duty,  and  contempt  of  unworthy  assailants.  The 
religious  bodies  of  Western  Europe  have  seen  taken  from  them  the 
adventurous,  gallant,  and  devoted  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  the  untiring 
missionary  Dr.  Duff',  Canon  Mozley,  one  of  the  few  recent  eccle¬ 
siastical  writers  in  whose  composition  intellect  appears  as  the  com¬ 
panion  of  edification ;  Cardinal  Cullen,  the  indefatigable  promoter 
of  the  hostility  of  the  Romish  Church  in  Ireland  to  the  compromises 
of  the  English  Government;  and  Dupanloup,  the  last,  and  certainly 
not  the  least,  of  the  great  Gallican  bishops.  Lastly,  literature  has 
had  to  mourn  its  losses.  If  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell,  Dr. 
Doran,  and  Miss  Winkworth  were  not  great  writers,  they  were  all 
writers  who  gave  work  at  once  interesting  and  valuable  to  the 
public.  Major  Whyte-Melville  met  his  death  in  the  hunting-field 
which  he  has  so  often  described  to  the  delight  of  his  readers,  and 
the  long  series  of  his  bright,  pleasant,  wholesome  novels  has  thus 
been  brought  to  an  end.  America  has  not  many  literary  celebrities, 
but  among  the  few,  William  Cullen  Bryant  has  composed  modest 
gems  which  English-speaking  races  will  not  willingly  let  die,  and 
the  piquant  travels,  the  novels,  translations,  and  poems  of  Bayard 
Taylor  excited  the  continuous  curiosity  or  admiration  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  All  these,  however,  had  written  as  much  as  they 
were  likely  to  write  well.  Mr.  Lewes  was  taken  away  while  his 
activity  was  unimpaired  and  his  productive  powers  untouched. 
Fie  wrote  on  many  subjects  because  his  lively  mind  was  really  in¬ 
terested  in  many  subjects,  and  although  his  Life  of  Goethe  is 
perhaps  his  only  work  that  is  complete  and  perfect  in  its  way,  yet 
all  that  he  wrote  was  so  marked  by  the  presence  of  knowledge, 
candour,  and  genius,  that  his  readers  wdll  count  the  year  in  which 
they  lost  him  a  year  that  made  a  difference  to  their  lives. 


CHRISTMAS. 

TITHE  festivities  of  Christmas,  or,  more  strictly,  of  Yule-tide, 
-L  represent  oneof  man's  earliest  triumphs  over  circumstances. 
When  nature  was  doing  her  very  best  to  depress  him,  to  make  him 
sulky,  irritable,  peevish,  he  determined  to  be  jolly;  and  he  suc¬ 
ceeded.  By  dint  ol  making-believe  uncommonly  hard,  and  by 
help  of  a  number  of  mechanical  devices,  man  turned  his  natural 
hatred  of  winter,  his  general  disgust  at  the  scheme  of  things, 
into  an  appearance  of  mirth.  The  Yule-tide  festivities  of  pre- 
Christian  peoples  may  be  prosed  about  to  any  extent,  and  the  holly 
and  mistletoe  alone  offer  charming  texts  to  the  antiquary.  The 
general  features  of  the  performances  were  those  of  a  determined 
jollity.  The  winter,  people  said,  has  done  his  worst,  the  sun  has 
sunk  as  low  as  he  can  go,  the  days  must  begin  to  lengthen,  the 
turn  of  the  year  has  come,  spring  will  soon  move.  They  told 
those  fine  old  mythological  stories  about  solar  heroes  of 
which  it  is  supposed  that  they  were  never  weary.  Thus  they 
deluded  themselves  into  the  belief  that  they  had  passed  mid¬ 
winter.  They  fortified  themselves  against  the  enemy  with  sacred 
cakes  and  plum-pudding,  they  made  up  for  the  absence  of  leaves 
on  the  trees  by  decorating  the  temple  and  house-walls  with  ever¬ 
greens.  They  all  drank  too  much,  and  laid  the  spectre  of  care 
in  a  sea  of  ale,  or  wine,  or  a  quagmire  of  mead. 

Christmas,  which  inherits  so  much  from  our  barbaric  but 
plucky  ancestors,  is  no  doubt  a  terrible  thing  to  face.  We  have 
still  to  make-believe  a  good  deal,  to  think  of  the  brave  men 
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who  begat  us,  ami  how  they  never  blenched,  nor  shrank  from 
snow,  skatiug,  round  games,  from  a  noise  made  by  merry 
boys,  from  mince-pies,  plum-pudding,  and  brandy.  Surely,  we 
say,  the  heart  of  England  is  not  weakened,  nor  her  hand  en¬ 
feebled.  We  must  not  be  unworthy  of  the  old  heroes,  we  must 
play  the  man,  and  see  Christmas  through,  like  the  Afghan  war  or 
tho  depression  of  trade.  Let  there  be  no  shirking,  no  croaking,  no 
heel-taps.  Let  us  put  a  good  face  on  the  matter,  and  make  no 
unmanly  complaints.  It  is  true  that  our  trials  are  greater  than 
those  of  the  painted  persons  who  first  lighted  the  bale-tire,  and 
swigged  whatever  they  had  that  was  intoxicating,  and  listened 
for  the  speech  of  the  kine  in  the  stall,  who  talk  on  this  one  night 
of  all  nights  in  the  year.  The  ancestors  had  not  our  troubles.  The 
demands  of  tradesmen  were  unknown.  Christmas  annuals  were 
far  off  in  the  future.  Mr.  Dickens  was  still  unborn.  No  one 
had  to  read  or  write  Christmas  articles.  It'  the  “  waits  ”  existed, 
it  was  certainly  in  a  form  quite  unlike  that  which  they  have  now 
assumed.  In  some  country  places,  it  is  true,  they  still  retain  some 
of  the  simplicity  which  we  suppose  once  belonged  to  them.  They 
come  at  reasonable  times,  and  their  singing  may  be  good,  and,  if 
not,  it  is  no  very  great  trial  to  listen  to  Christmas  hymns  and  the 
“Mistletoe  Bough”  sung  out  of  time  and  tune  on  the  garden 
terrace  after  diuuer.  In  London,  however,  what  was  once  a 
pretty  custom  has  become  a  most  intolerable  nuisance.  Between 
enduring  the  discords  of  the  village  choir  at  eight  or  nine  o’clock 
at  night  and  being  awaked  by  the  blare  of  an  ill-regulated  cornet 
playing  a  vulgar  waltz  at  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  there 
is  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  The  tyranny  which  the  “  waits  ” 
are  allowed  fo  exercise  over  Londoners  is  in  any  case  detestable, 
and  may  well  be  the  cause  of  serious  and  even  fatal  injury  to 
invalids.  Nothing  indeed  could  be  more  dangerous  to  a  sick  or 
convalescent  person  than  to  be  waked  in  the  small  hours  by  the 
discordant  din  of  the  “waits.”  The  police,  as  we  have  been  told 
by  a  sympathizing  sergeant  who  had  himself  suffered  from  this 
infliction,  are  ready  to  do  all  they  can  to  abate  the  nuisance,  but 
unfortunately  their  hands  are  tied.  If  the  “  waits  ”  refuse  to  dis¬ 
continue  their  noise,  a  policeman,  as  the  law  stands  at  present,  has 
no  power  to  make  them  do  so  without  finding  a  householder  to 
give  them  in  charge.  And  very  many  people  in  decent  health 
will  rather  endure  the  annoyance  of  being  awaked  and  kept  awake 
than  get  up  at  two  or  three  in  the  morning  in  order  to  give  the 
offenders  in  charge,  and  afterwards  give  up  the  time  and  trouble 
necessary  for  bringing  them  into  a  police-court.  Besides,  a  magis¬ 
trate  has  been  known  to  discourage  the  prosecution  of  organ- 
grinders,  and  the  same  thing  might  happen  iu  tho  case  of  the  yet 
more  intolerable  nuisance.  The  difficulty  which  now  exists  of 
putting  a  peremptory  stop  to  so  dangerous  an  annoyance  would  not 
be  endured  in  any  other  civilized  country. 

But  in  pristine  days  no  “waits,”  postmen,  or  dustmen  expected 
Christmas  boxes.  These  woes  were  all  present,  in  the  germ,  when 
the  first  skvage  lit  the  earliest  bale-fire.  They  were  waiting  to  be 
evolved,  like  Darwinism,  the  electric  light,  and  Mr.  Edison’s  tasi- 
meter,  whatever  that  may  be.  Now,  in  addition  to  the  rigours  of 
nature,  her  snows,  fogs,  darkness,  frosts,  and  thaws,  we  have  to  en¬ 
counter  the  evils  that  man  has  evolved  out  of  his  natural  naughti¬ 
ness.  It  is  more  valiant  to  stay  here  and  front  them,  nobler  to  go 
through  an  old  English  Christmas,  and  brave  all  one’s  relations, 
than  to  run  oft’  to  Cannes  or  Monaco,  Algiers  or  the  Nile.  There  are 
Sybarites  who  take  refuge  in  flight.  They  sit  beneath  the  olives, 
and  hear  “the  bee  go  murmuring  to  her  groom,  drunken  and  over¬ 
bold.”  They  wander  under  fragrant  pines,  where  the  hot  sun 
brings  out  the  scent  of  the  aromatic  herbs,  and  the- wind  brings  up 
the  odour  of  the  sea.  They  think  they  have  chosen  wisely,  and  no 
doubt  they  do  enjoy  a  cowardly  comfort.  Such  persons  are  unworthy 
to  be  Englishmen.  The  disciples  of  Mr.  Dickens  would  have  them 
disenfranchised.  They  should  not  be  allowed  to  sit  (as  they  very 
often  do)  in  Parliament.  They  are  unworthy  to  represent  the 
country. 

With  such  moral  reflections  men  may  brace  themselves 
to  endure  Christmas.  Now  is  the  moment  for  a  well-timed 
liberality.  Let  the  rich  make  presents  to  boys,  girls,  servants, 
cousins,  nieces,  nephews.  Let  no  one  forget  the  text  of  the  Koran, 
“  Cursed  is  he  that  giveth  unto  the  rich.”  People  must  be  ready  to 
lose  money  at  loo,  to  see  much  gold  and  silver  take  to  itself  wings. 
It  is  time  to  remember  or  invent  ghost-stories.  Snapdragon 
should  daunt  no  man.  In  many  districts,  “Blind-man’s  buff,”  and 
the  “Family-coach,”  with“  Consequences”  and  various  terrible  “  in¬ 
tellectual  games,”  are  allowed  to  survive.  Perhaps  they  give  less 
pain  than  private  theatricals,  which  it  certainly  needs  a  stout 
heart  to  contemplate  undaunted.  The  house  is  turned  upside 
down.  The  working-man  is  everywhere,  and  not  very  sober, 
honest  fellow.  The  young  women  go  about  with  small  pink  books 
in  their  hands,  or  at  their  girdles,  and  entreat  you  to  hear  them 
say  their  parts.  After  hearing  five  or  six  times  a  very  dull  part 
out  of  a  bad  crib  to  a  poor  play  of  M.  Scribe’s,  even  the  dutiful 
and  contented  soul  begins  to  repine.  Then  the  most  ineligible  young 
men  are  always  in  the  house,  and  are  admitted  to  relations  of  agree¬ 
able  familiarity.  It  is  an  axiom,  founded  on  the  experience  of 
ages,  that  private  theatricals  never  lead  to  anything  serious.  They 
are  less  distressing  on  the  whole,  and  do  not  give  much  more  trouble 
than  tableaux  vivants,  in  which  the  Cardinal  Virtues,  Eleanor  and 
.Rosamond,  the  Tar’s  Return,  and  so  on,  are  represented  by  arrange¬ 
ments  of  figures  more  or  less  ill-draped.  Indeed  a  good  word  may 
easily  be  said  for  theatricals  at  Christmas.  They  act  as  a  very 
powerful  counter-irritant.  They  absorb  the  attention  of  the 
middle-aged  victim,  and  prevent  him  from  feeling  as  intensely  as 
he  might  do  the  other  troubles  that  beset  him.  A  kind  of  calm 


despair  and  tranquil  acquiescence  in  the  absurdities  of  things  is 
begotten  in  the  mind. 

Any  diversion  is  good  which  helps  us  to  put  out  of  remembrance 
the  real  melancholy  which  Christmas  brings.  It  is  the  saddest  of 
all  anniversaries,  and  its  mirth  reminds  you  of  the  laughter  that  is 
silent,  the  friends  you  see  no  more,  the  good  old  days  of  youth 
when  you  were  jolly  without  any  make-believe.  Now  Christmas 
is  like  the  poor  relation  in  Coleridge’s  poem  ;  it  tells  the  jest 
without  the  smile.  There  is  no  escape  from  this  sentiment, 
except  in  a  little  real  forgetfulness  of  self,  and  the  attempt 
to  make  younger,  or  poorer,  or  simpler  people  happy.  To  do  that 
is  not  very  hard,  and  it  is  not  iu  earnest  that  people  grumble 
at  the  taxes  of  the  time.  In  serious  truth,  the  present  Christmas 
season  is  a  gloomy  one.  A  moment’s  thought  will  enable  any  one 
to  imagine  the  spectacle  of  the  wretchedness  which  the  cold  makes 
more  miserable.  There  is  a  lower  deep  in  the  sufferings  of  the 
crowds  of  shelterless  people  who  are  hiding  in  the  snowy  passes  of 
the  Rhodope.  The  seventy  thousand  Bosnian  emigrants  are  being 
driven  back  through  snow  and  floods  to  villages  where  scarcely  one 
blackened  stone  of  their  homes  stands  upon  another.  The  soldiers 
of  England  are  shivering,  half-clad,  among  the  rocks  of  Afghanistan. 
At  home,  the  mirth  of  a  thousand  homes  which  last  year  were 
happy  has  been  extinguished.  The  incredible  wickedness  of  cant¬ 
ing  knaves  has  brought  absolute  unrelieved  ruin  on  people  who 
were  rich  or  well-to-do.  In  half-a-dozen  large  towns  the  working 
people  are  literally  starving,  and  the  smaller  shopkeepers  are 
starving  with  them.  All  men  and  women  in  the  country  who 
have  a  heart  to  feel  know  that  the  late  grief  of  the  Royal  family 
crosses  their  minds  again  and  again,  like  a  personal  misfortune. 
Certainly  it  is  not  a  merry  Christmas,  though  it  is  the  business,  in 
a  way,  of  all  people  to  be  as  merry  as  they  can.  There  is  no  duty 
so  difficult  and  distasteful  as  the  duty  of  being  happy.  Obviously 
the  easiest  way  to  perform  it  is  not  to  think  of  it  all  for  a  man’s 
self,  but  to  think  of  the  happiness  of  other  people.  That  is  never 
very  difficult  to  produce,  or  to  increase,  in  times  when  “  a  little 
gift  is  a  great  boon.”  A  Christmas  article  is  very  apt  to  run  into 
a  Christmas  sermon,  a  most  superfluous  thing,  for  the  pulpit,  and 
the  papers  are  likely  to  supply  a  large  assortment  of  that  ware. 
Indeed  the  abundance  of  talk  about  Christmas  is  one  of  the  most 
severe  features  of  the  season.  The  Eastern  question  has  not  been 
so  well  thrashed  out ;  the  Tichborne  case  has  not  done  harder 
duty.  Thus  there  should  be  some  pardon  extended  to  the  Christ¬ 
mas  nonsense  and  forced  gush  of  preachers  and  writers.  Short  of 
remarks  on  “  cradles  ”  and  “  shepherds,”  and  the  “hush  of  even, 
the  elements  which  have  raged  for  a  thousand  years,”  a  good  deal 
may  be  forgiven  to  the  scribe.  He  has  written  on  Christmas  in 
every  conceivable  place — Christmas  in  a  bank,  in  a  workhouse,  in 
a  lunatic  asylum,  in  a  club,  down  a  mine,  in  a  gin  palace,  and 
with  Judas  Iscariot  on  his  iceberg.  Christmas  hysterics  are 
naturally  produced  by  excitement  acting  on  an  empty  and  wearied 
brain.  They  will  pass  with  the  season,  and  leave  the  victims 
enfeebled,  but  hopeful.  Perhaps  it  is  wisest  to  pay  no  attention, 
and  let  the  patients  “  come  to  themselves  ”  unaided  and  unrebuked. 
It  is  more  practical  to  consider  how  Christmas  and  the  holidays 
at  this  time  are  an  end  of  certain  labours,  the  conclusion  of  much 
hurried  work  in  a  hundred  trades,  and  a  haven  of  rest  to  many  over¬ 
driven  people.  The  rest  is  not  exactly  tranquil,  but  the  very  bustle 
and  noise  are  a  fresh  kind  of  bustle  and  noise.  There  are  still 
many  families  of  which  the  members  like  to  meet  each  other,  and 
will  meet  each  other  and  be  happy.  Let  us  wish  them  and  our 
readei-3  a  Christmas  as  merry  as  may  be,  and  a  New  Year  less  vexed 
by  trouble  and  dissension  than  the  old  year  has  been.  The  ancient 
superstition  of  the  solstice  may  serve  us  here  ;  things  are  at  the 
worst,  and  must  mend ;  the  hard  times  must  soon  be  on  the  turn. 


DREAMS. 

WE  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  teller  of  dreams  was  not 
always  the  bore  he  is  voted  now.  In  ordinary  homes, 
where  talk  was  not  perpetually  freshened  by  new  incident,  the 
dreamer  did  not  figure  as  the  blank  interruption  that  he  must  do 
when  on  the  breakfast-table  lies  a  heap  of  letters  and  papers.  The 
infliction  indeed  has  ceased  to  be  a  common  one.  The  early  post  may 
be  said  to  have  knocked  dreams  themselves  on  the  head.  They  are 
of  course  dreamt,  if  in  a  slovenly  way  ;  but  what  impression  can  they 
make  on  the  dreamer  when  he  has  no  chance  of  reporting  them, 
and  for  his  own  credit  had  bestforgetthemaudso  ward  off’ a  natural 
temptation  P  Why  take  the  trouble  of  connecting  scattered  threads 
into  a  consecutive  narrative,  and  pursuing  the  eccentric  details 
into  fast-receding  vagueness,  when  there  is  no  chance  of  sympathy 
from  without  P  Dreams  were  listened  to,  we  may  be  sure,  when 
they  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  dreamer.  There  is  probably 
something  of  habit  in  dreaming  ;  or  at  least  in  dreaming  distinct 
presentable  dreams.  They  arranged  themselves  in  narrative  order 
when  they  had  to  be  narrated.  Now  we  hustle  them  away  in 
fragmentary  disorder,  because  we  know  the  mind  of  the  world 
about  them.  Every  dream,  to  retain  any  hold,  has  to  be  caught, 
as  it  were,  by  the  tail,  instantly  faced  by  the  waking  memory,  and 
then  energetically  pursued  through  all  its  vagaries — an  effort  that 
used  to  be  worth  while,  but  is  worth  while  no  longer. 

There  are  situations  still  where  the  dream  holds  its  own ;  it  may 
be  when  domestic  order  is  only  disturbed,  but  it  is  more  especially 
so  when  the  whole  course  of  habit  and  life  is  reversed.  The  reader 
may  remember  an  account  in  Blackwood  of  the  wreck  of  the  Strath- 
mere  upon  the  Twelve  Apostles  Island,  when  nearly  fifty  persons 
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lived,  seven  months  on  a  barren  rock,  only  three  fine  days  relieving 
the  vicissitudes  of  wind,  snow,  and  rain.  Dreams  were  the  one 
brightening  influence  of  that  dreary  season  ;  they  constituted  tho 
romance  and  the  news  of  the  time.  The  writer,  Mr.  Charles 
Wordsworth,  speaks  of  them  as  the  alleviation.  On  Sundays  he  did 
no  work,  no  skinning  of  penguins  or  other  revolting  employments, 
but  sallied  from  the  wretched  shanty  where  he  and  his  mother  were 
housed  to  collect  the  “  news.”  “  Having  dreams  was  quite  like  a 
letter  by  post,  for  they  took  our  minds  off  the  island,  and  enabled 
us  to  forget  our  miserable  circumstances,  and  any  interesting  ones 
I  detailed  to  my  mother.  In  the  night,  when  we  woke,  we  in¬ 
variably  asked  each  other  our  dreams,  which  were  often  about 
something  to  eat,  often  about  being  at  home,  and  the  ship  that 
was  to  take  us  off  the  island — always  pleasant.  Dreaming  was, 
in  fact,  by  far  the  pleasantest  part  of  our  existence  on  that  miserable 
island.” 

If  we  want  a  good  dream  now,  we  must  go  to  such  out-of-the-way 
places  for  it,  or  to  the  past.  In  fact,  we  are  very  willing  to  read  a 
bona  fide  dream  that  has  been  naturalized,  as  it  were,  and  adapted 
to  our  mental  habits  by  print,  though  we  no  longer  tolerate 
it  fresh  from  the  brain  that  struck  it  off.  Of  course  we  are 
not  speaking  of  the  formal  didactic  compositions  which  our 
Essayists  imposed  upon  the  world ;  dreams  in  which  the  characters 
are  neatly  labelled  in  couples,  as  “  The  name  of  the  first  was  Dis¬ 
cretion,  the  name  of  the  other  Complacency,”  matched  with  the  com¬ 
panion  pair  “Levity and  Contention,  enemies  to  conjugal  felicity”; 
though  the  use  of  the  form  shows  that  the  real  tiling  was  not 
then  out  of  fashion.  Looking  then  into  these  chronicled  dreams, 
whether  found  in  books  or  in  written  records,  we  see  that  they 
resolve  themselves  into  various  classes — such  as  dreams  of  imagina¬ 
tion  and  fancy  at  play ;  dreams  didactic  and  allegorical ;  dreams 
of  fear,  of  warning,  of  conscience,  of  foreboding ;  dreams  prophetic, 
dreams  reviving  the  past  with  strange  vividness ;  the  morning 
dream,  with  its  sharp  conflict  between  prosaic  fact  and  stimulated 
fancy  ;  and,  to  cut  short  the  list,  the  dream  of  peculiar  fascina¬ 
tion  to  the  hearer,  which  suggests  a  preternatural  influence  haunt¬ 
ing  hidden  treasure.  Of  the  first  class,  De  Quinceyis  an  example. 
He  records  as  one  of  the  earliest  incidents  of  his  life  a  dream  he 
had  at  twenty-one  months  old,  “  a  remarkable  dream  of  terrific 
grandeur  about  a  favourite  nurse,”  which,  as  he  justly  remarks, 
demonstrates  his  dreaming  tendencies  to  be  constitutional  and  not 
dependent  upon  laudanum.  Dreams  of  fancy,  too,  are  those 
transcendently  beautiful  faces  seen  in  dreams  common  to  the  poets, 
as  also  those  things  “apparelled  in  the  loveliness  of  dreams” 
which,  to  say  the  truth,  do  not  come  into  the  experience  of  more 
ordinary  mortals.  Of  the  allegorical  didactic  dream  the  sage 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter  gives  a  good  example.  Some  of  her 
friends  had  formed  the  scheme  of  getting  her  into  the  Princess 
of  Wales’s  household — the  same  sort  of  reward  to  genius  after¬ 
wards  so  fatally  conferred  on  Miss  Burney.  She  dreams  before 
the  plan  comes  to  her  knowledge.  “  And  now  my  dream’s 
out.  For  I  was  a-dreamed;  not  that  I  saw  a  huge  rat,  but 
really  and  truly  did  I  dream  the  day  before  I  received  your 
letter,  dear  Miss  Talbot,  that  for  the  greater  convenience  of  curling 
my  hair  I  had  cut  off  my  head.  Now  whether  this  dream  was  the 
consequence  of  pretty  violent  pain  or  the  presage  of  the  scheme 
you  mention  I  leave  you  to  guess  :  but  surely  it  was  marvellously 
applicable  to  the  last ;  for  what  is  going  to  Court  but  setting 
one’s  cap  handsomely  at  the  expense  of  losing  one’s  head  F  ” 

A  dream  cometh  of  multitude  of  business,  says  Holy  Writ.  Con¬ 
stantly  we  find  such  dreams  connecting  the  dreamer,  sensitive  to 
his  name  and  credit,  with  persons  and  domestic  scenes  quite 
removed  from  his  absorbing  occupations.  Such  were  Laud’s 
dreams.  Sleep  sometimes  transports  him  from  the  anxious  present 
into  the  serene  past  of  a  humble  home.  “  In  the  night  I  dreamed 
that  my  mother,  long  since  dead,  stood  by  my  bed,  and,  drawing 
aside  the  clothes  a  little,  looked  pleasantly  upon  me.”  “  At  night 
I  dreamed  that  my  father,  who  died  forty-six  years  ago,  came  to 
me,  and  to  my  thinking  he  was  as  well  and  cheerful  as  ever  I 
saw  him.  After  some  speech,  I  asked  him  how  long  he  would  stay 
with  me.  He  answered  he  would  stay  till  he  had  me  away  with 
him.”  The  cares  of  authorship,  though  less  bustling  than  the  ec¬ 
clesiastical  statesman’s,  are  as  full  of  absorbing  business.  Macaulay’s 
head  must  have  been  very  full  of  his  work  when  he  had  the  dream 
of  a  horror  peculiar  to  his  calling.  “  I  have  had  a  dream  ”  (about 
his  younger  niece),  he  writes  to  Mr.  Ellis,  “so  vivid  that  I 
must  tell  it.  She  came  to  me  with  a  penitential  face,  and 
told  me  that  she  had  a  great  sin  to  confess;  that  Pepys’s 
Diary  was  all  a  forgery,  and  that  she  had  forged  it.  I  was  in  the 
greatest  dismay.  ‘What!  I  have  been  quoting  in  reviews,  and 
in  my  History,  a  forgery  of  yours  as  a  book  of  the  highest  autho¬ 
rity.  How  shall  I  ever  hold  up  my  head  again  P  ’  I  woke  with 
the  fright,  poor  Alice’s  supplicating  voice  still  in  my  ears.” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  idle,  according  to  all  moralists,  dream 
quite  away  from  personal  interests,  and  borrow  even  the  material 
for  them  from  more  active  intelligences.  Thus  Addison’s  Citizen 
having  no  business  of  his  own,  takes  the  cue  of  his  dreams  from  the 
talk  of  his  club.  “  Dreamt  of  the  Grand  Vizier  ”  is  one  entry,  after 
the  coffee-house  news  that  that  functionary  had  been  straiWled. 
And  later  on  in  the  week,  Sir  Timothy  having  paid  his  annuity' 
and  all  going  well,  we  read,  “  Went  to  bed,  dreamt  that  I  drank 
small  beer  with  the  Grand  Vizier.”  Condensed  into  a  few  words 
we  find  the  same  character  in  the  Sluggard ,  familiar  to  our  child¬ 
hood  : — 

He  told  me  his  dreams,  talked  of  eating  and  drinking 

But  ne’er  reads  his  Bible,  and  never  loves  thinking  ° 


A  crop  of  warning  dreams  is  apt  to  arise  on  the  occurrence 
I  of  a  catastrophe,  provoking  the  suspicion  that  they  arrange 
themselves,  out  of  somebody’s  vague  remembrance,  into  dis¬ 
tinctness  after  the  event.  We  read  in  the  Memoir  of  the  Rev. 
V.  Bull — a  noted  Nonconformist,  who  “  had  a  great  aptitude 
for  improving  passing  events” — that  he  improved  in  this  spirit 
the  burning  down  of  the  Ilaymarket  Theatre,  in  which  fifteen 
or  sixteen  persons  lost  their  lives.  Amongst  these  was  a  young 
woman  who  had  gone  to  the  play  against  her  will  to  oblige  some 
country  cousins,  telling  her  maid  before  she  went  that  she  should 
never  return  alive,  for  she  had  dreamed  the  night  before  that  she 
should  die.  And  her  mother  had  the  same  dream,  which  proved 
true  of  both.  Some  dreams  of  ill  omen,  however,  come  to  us  on 
authority  of  a  very  different  character.  In  fact,  men  of  the  world 
are  as  much  attracted  by  the  mysterious  as  any  others,  provided, 
perhaps,  that  the  subject  is  gilded  by  high  position  and  has 
persons  of  rank  for  believers  and  sympathizers.  Thus  Mr. 
Eaikes  apparently  gives  implicit  credit  to  the  following : — 
“  The  Due  De  Berri  dreamed  one  night  that  he  was  standing  at 
the  window  of  his  apartment  in  the  Tuileries  which  overlooked 
the  gardens,  accompanied  by  two  individuals,  when  his  attention 
was .  suddenly  attracted  to  the  iron  railing  by  what  seemed  to  be 
passing  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  A  dense  mass  of  people  was  as¬ 
sembled  in  the  street,  and  presently  there  appeared  a  grand 
funeral  procession  followed  by  a  train  of  carriages.  He  turned 
round  to  one  of  the  bystanders  and  inquired  whose  funeral  was 
passing  ;  the  answer  was  made  that  it  was  that  of  M.  Greffulhe. 
In  a  short  time  after  this  procession  had  filed  off  down  the  street, 
another  and  more  splendid  cavalcade  made  its  appearance,  as 
coming  from  the  chateau ;  this  far  surpassed  in  magnificence  it3 
predecessor ;  it  had  every  attribute  of  royalty ;  the  carriages,  the 
guards,  the  servants  were  such  as  could  only  be  marshalled  in 
honour  of  one  of  his  own  family.  On  putting  the  same  question  he 
was  told  that  it  was  his  own  funeral.  In  a  few  nights  after  thi3 
vision  the  Due  de  Berri  went  to  a  grand  ball  given  by  M. 
Greffulhe  at  his  hotel  in  the  Rue  d’ Artois  ;  it  was  a  very  cold 
night,  and  M.  Greffulhe,  who  was  not  in  a  very  good  state  of 
health,  attended  his  Royal  Highness  to  the  carriage  bareheaded, 
and  was  struck  by  a  sudden  chill,  which  brought  on  a  violent 
fever  and  terminated  his  life  in  a  few  days.  Before  a  week  had 
elapsed  the  knife  of  the  assassin  Louvel  had  consummated  the 
remaining  incident  in  the  dream.” 

There  are  dreams  of  bright  as  well  as  dark  omen,  which  come  on 
as  good  and  more  recent  authority.  To  return  to  the  desert  island. 
We  must  class  among  dreams  the  vision  with  which  Mrs. 
Wordsworth  was  there  favoured,  as  reported  by  her  son : — “A 
curious  thing  happened  to  my  mother  on  the  1st  of  November. 
She  was  sitting  by  the  fire,  when  she  said  she  saw  a  woman’s  face 
and  head  appear.  It  was  a  beautiful  face — pale  complexion  and 
dark  eyes — with  a  kerchief  tied  over  the  head  and  under  the  chin. 
It  smiled  kindly  at  her,  and  slowly  faded  away.  I  told  some  of 
them  about  it,  and  it  was  soon  all  over  the  island.  But  the  curious 
thing  is,  that  Captain  Giffards  (captain  of  the  ship  that  rescued 
them)  young  wile,  a  most  gentle  and  kind  lady,  when  she  leaned 
over  the  ship’s  side,  saying  ‘  Good-bye  ’  to  my  mother  as  she  was 
leaving  the  whaler,  had  the  face  of  the  vision  on  the  island,  even 
to  the  kerchief  tied  under  the  chin.” 

To  confess  the  truth,  our  thoughts  have  been  turned  into  this 
channel  by  a  dream  we  have  lately  met  with  in  faded  manuscript, 
whose  interest  lies  a  good  deal  in  the  teller  and  the  scene  in  which 
it  was  told.  _  Recalling  the  saying  quoted  by  distinguished  au¬ 
thority,  that  in  the  days  ot  Whately  and  his  noted  compeers  the 
Common  Room  of  Oriel  “  stank  of  Logic,”  it  i3  pleasant  to  find 
that  those  high-strung  spirits  did  sometimes  unbend,  and 
that .  the  atmosphere  was  occasionally  freshened  by  topics 
within  the  scope  and  interests  of  meaner  intelligences.  The  story 
is  headed  “  A  Dream  told  by  Mr.  Whately  In  Oriel  Common 
Room.  ’  If  it  has  ever  found  its  way  into  print,  we  can  only  say 
we  never  saw  it  there,  though  there  is  a  family  likeness  in  all 
dreams  that  deal  with  hidden  treasure.  “  A  cobbler  in  Somerset¬ 
shire  dreamt  that  a  person  told  him  that  if  he  would  go  to  London 
Bridge  he  would  meet  with  something  to  his  advantage.  He 
dreamt  the  same  the  next  night,  and  again  the  night  after.  He 
then  determined  to  go  to  London  Bridge,  and  walked  thither 
accordingly.  When  arrived  there,  he  walked  about  the  whole  of 
the  first  day  without  anything  occurring  ;  the  next  day  was  passed 
in  a  similar  manner.  He  resumed  his  place  the  third  day,  and 
walked  about  till  evening,  when  giving  it  up  as  hopeless,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  leave  London  and  return  home.  At  this  moment  a 
stranger  came  up  and  said  to  him,  ‘  I  have  seen  you  for  the  last 
three  days  walking  up  and  down  this  bridge  ;  may  I  ask  if  you  are 
waiting  for  any  one  P  ’  The  answer  was,  ‘  No  !  ’  ‘  Then  what  is 
your  object  in  staying  here?  ’  The  cobbler  then  frankly  told  his  reason 
for  being  there  and  the  dream  that  had  visited  him  three  successive 
nights.  The  stranger  then  advised  him  to  go  home  again  to  his  work, 
and  no  more  pay  any  attention  to  dreams.  ‘  I  myself,’  he  said, 

‘  had  about  six  months  ago  a  dream.  I  dreamed  three  nights 
together  that,  if  I  would  go  into  Somersetshire,  in  ah  orchard 
under  an  apple-tree,  I  should  find  a  pot  of  gold ;  but  I  paid  no 
attention  to  my  dream,  and  have  remained  quietly  at  my  business.’ 

It  immediately  occurred  to  the  cobbler  that  the  stranger  de¬ 
scribed  his  own  orchard  and  his  own  apple-tree.  He  immediately 
returned  home,  dug  under  the  apple-tree,  and  found  a  pot  of  gold. 
After  this  increase  of  fortune  he  was  enabled  to  send  his  son  to 
school,  where  the  boy  learnt  Latin.  When  he  came  home  for  the 
holidays,  he  one  day  examined  the  pot  which  had  contained  the 
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gold,  on  which  was  some  writing.  lie  said,  ‘  Father,  I  can  show 
you  that  what  I  have  learnt  at  school  is  of  some  use.’  He  then 
translated  the  Latin  inscription  on  the  pot  thus,  *  Look  under, 
and  you  will  find  better.’  They  did  look  under,  and  a  larger 
quantity  of  gold  was  found.”  As  the  story  is  a  good  one,  it  would 
be  pleasant  to  fancy  it  could  possibly  be  true. 


THE  DUBLIN  REVIEW. 

THE  Dublin  Revieiv,  which  has  just  passed  into  new  hands, 
possesses,  as  l)r.  Newman  once  said  of  it,  ail  “  historic  ” 
character.  It  has  been  for  many  years  past  the  leading  organ, 
and  was,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  for  a  time  the  only  organ,  of  the 
English  Roman  Catholics;  it  is  still  their  only  Quarterly.  The 
original  editor  was,  we  believe,  a  Mr.  Bagshawe,  but  it  was  long 
virtually,  if  not  formally,  under  tho  control  of  the  late  Cardinal 
'Wiseman,  who  was  also  one  of  the  most  frequent,  and,  it  need  hardly 
be  added,  the  ablest,  contributors  to  its  pages.  Three  large 
volumes  of  Essays  on  Various  Subjects  were  reprinted  from  his 
articles,  including  that  on  the  Donatist  Schism  published  there  in 
1839,  to  which  Dr.  Newman  refers  in  the  Apoloyia  as  having  first 
shaken  his  confidence  in  the  Anglican  position.  Sixteen  years  ago 
the  Dublin  passed  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Ward,  of  Ideal 
and  “  non-natural  ”  notoriety  in  his  old  Balliol  days ;  and  its 
transference  has  now  been  publicly  announced  to  the  proprietor¬ 
ship  of  Bishop  Vaughan  of  Salford,  who  is  also  proprietor  of  the 
Tablet;  and  Bishop  Hedley,  coadjutor  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Newport,  is  to  be  the  new  editor.  It  appears  from  a 
notice  in  last  week’s  Athenceum  that  both  these  prelates,  besides 
Cardinal  Manning,  are  to  contribute  articles  to  the  January  number, 
as  well  as  Mr.  Palev,  Mr.  Mivart,  and  Mr.  Barff.  Units  future 
prospects  we  shall  have  a  word  to  say  presently,  but  first  it  is 
only  natural  to  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  past.  The  Tablet  has 
just  pronounced  an  elaborate  and  gushing  panegyric  on  the  sixteen 
years’  editorial  career  of  Mr.  Ward,  which  could  hardly  have  been 
more  fervent  if  he  had  during  that  period  re-established  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  in  England  ;  it  is  indeed  too  fervent  to 
be  altogether  felicitous.  But  tho  first  comment  it  naturally 
suggests  is  to  ask  why  so  honourable  and  successful  a  course  of 
“  extraordinary  devotion  to  public  interests  ’’and  “such  loyalty  and 
unflagging  zeal  as  no  man  in  any  situation  could  have  surpassed,” 
should  be  thus  prematurely  brought  to  a  close.  Mr.  Ward’s 
desire  for  retirement  is  the  alleged  reason,  and  the  October  number 
contains  a  correspondence  between  him  and  Cardinal  Manning, 
in  which  the  writers  seem  determined  to  vie  with  one  another  in 
the  language  of  almost  fulsome  adulation.  But  it  has  nevertheless 
been  very  generally  reported — how  far  correctly  we  cannot  under¬ 
take  to  say — that  a  ditlerent  interpretation  is  put  on  the  matter  by 
those  who  can  read  between  the  lines,  aud  that  the  zeal  of  the  late 
editor  was  held  (by  others  at  least,  if  not  by  the  Cardinal  himself) 
to  have  considerably  outrun  his  discretion,  though  of  course  no  hint 
of  such  a  motive  could  be  sulfered'to  appear  on  the  surface.  That 
there  were  two  opinions  among  both  the  clergy  and  laity  of 
the  body  of  which  the  Dublin  claims  to  be  the  mouthpiece  as  to 
the  wisdom  and  even  the  justice  of  the  principles  on  which  it  has 
been  conducted  of  late  years,  had  at  all  events  long  been  notorious. 

In  one  respect  Mr.  Ward  certainly  deserves  all  the  praise  be¬ 
stowed  upon  him  by  his  panegyrist  in  the  Tablet.  In  accepting  the 
editorship  which  lie  has  just  resigned,  he  undertook  an  office  which 
not  only  “  offered  no  emolument,”  but  scarcely  offered  the  prospect 
of  “  an  audience.”  On  that  point  the  writer  ought  to  be  a  competent 
witness,  and  his  account  of  the  intellectual  condition  of  his  co¬ 
religionists  generally  is  not  a  flattering  one.  “Readers  among  us,” 
he  observes,  “  sixteen  years  ago,  were  not  many,  aud  were  far  from 
conversant  with  the  true  character  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived 
or  the  movements  that  were  taking  place  around  them.  They  were 
devout ;  but  -what  was  the  extent  of  their  knowledge  or  their  con¬ 
cern  in  the  problems  that  vex  modern  life,  and  are  threatening 
to  unsettle  the  order  of  the  whole  world  ?  ...  .  The  Church 
stood  on  one  side  and  the  nineteenth  century  on  the  other ; 
but  a  multitude  of  good  Catholics  were,  it  would  seem,  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  had  no  obligation  towards  society  in 
general  except  to  pray  for  it  when  they  wished  to  gain  a 
plenary  indulgence.”  There  was,  it  is  added,  a  minority  of  “  cul¬ 
tivated  Catholics,”  but  then  unfortunately  they  were  Liberals  and 
did  not  believe  in  the  Syllabus.  Whether  the  average  cultivation 
of  “  the  multitude  of  good  Catholics  ”  is  much  higher  now  than  it 
was  sixteen  years  ago  the  writer  does  not  tell  us ;  that  the  happy 
exceptions  are  mainly  to  be  found  among  converts  he  does  clearly 
imply  by  the  specimen  names  he  puts  forward.  An  outsider  might 
perhaps  be  tempted  to  ask  whether  the  resell  t  which  he  deplores  was 
not  a  natural  sequel  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Syllabus,  and  whether 
“  that  remarkable  event,”  as  he  terms  its  publication,  is  particularly 
likely  to  improve  it.  We  do  not  know  how  far  be  means  to  be 
announcing  the  programme  of  the  new  series  of  the  Dublin  Review 
or  merely  endorsing  the  line  it  has  undoubtedly  taken  under  its 
late  editor,  when  he  observes,  with  rather  startling  frankness,  “We 
havediscarded  Liberalism  utterly,  and  are  anxious  only  to  follow  the 
directions  of  the  Holy  See  in  all  that  concerns  education,  physical 
science,  the  interpretation  of  hist orij,  and  the  powers  and  limitation 
of  reason  in  philosophy.”  To  instance  two  of  these  points  only  ; 
the  Dublin  Revieiv  under  its  late  editor  has  repeatedly  and  empha¬ 
tically  defended  the  Papal  condemnation  of  Galileo — not  excused 
merely,  but  defended  as  right,  just,  and  necessary — and  of  course 


a  journal  “  anxious  only  to  follow  the  directions  of  the  Holy  See 
in  physical  science  ”  was  bound  to  do  so.  We  remember  again  an 
article  some  years  ago  —perhaps  while  it  was  still  under  Cardinal 
Wiseman’s  management — devoted  to  whitewashing  Alexander  VI. 
And  that  is  no  doubt  “  tho  interpretation  of  history  ”  which  would 
most  obviously  approve  itself  to  a  writer  anxious  only  to  follow 
the  wishes  of  the  Holy  See.  Of  such  a  class  of  thinkers  it  is 
unquestionably  quite  correct  to  say,  “  We  have  become  unmis¬ 
takably  wbat  they  ” — persons'1  outside  the  Church  ” — “call  Ultra- 
montaues  ” ;  but  we  hardly  see  why  the  qualifying  clause  should  be 
inserted.  Surely  persons  so  minded  need  not  be  ashamed  of  the 
name  which  so  unmistakably  belongs  to  them.  Gallicauism  they 
detest ;  Liberalism  they  “  have  utterly  discarded  ” ;  what  can  they 
call  themselves  but  Ultramontanes  ? 

It  is  not  equally  clear  that  Mr.  Ward's  panegyrist  is  well  advised 
in  devoting  half  a  column  to  commending  his  “  chivalrous  ”  candour 
and  courtesy  towards  opponents.  Such  qualities  are  usually  taken 
for  granted  in  controversialists  of  the  present  day,  and  to  make 
them  the  topic  of  special  eulogy  is  rather  apt  to  be  unpleasantly 
suggestive  of  a  familiar  French  proverb  about  excusing  and 
accusing,  especially  when  the  panegyric  is  prefaced  with  a  caution 
that  these  qualities  of  the  late  editor  “may  escape  a  superficial  gaze.” 
The  fact  is,  as  of  course  the  writer  was  well  aware,  that  there  has 
been  a  very  common  complaint  among  readers  of  the  Dublin  Review 
of  these  particular  merits  being  somewhat  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  It  is  not  so  very  long  since  the  Month,  the  Jesuit  organ 
— we  are  quoting  from  memory,  but  we  feel  sure  of  the  substan¬ 
tial,  if  not  verbal,  accuracy  of  the  extract — observed  that  “  some¬ 
how  or  other  the  editor  of  the  Dublin  had  seldom  or  never  engaged 
in  controversy,  especially  with  Catholics,  without  incurring  tho 
charge  of  unfairness.”  That  his  critic  meant  to  impute  intentional 
unfairness  does  not  follow :  probably  not.  But  there  are  minds 
so  constituted  that  they  are  incapable  of  grasping  any  point  of 
view  which  lies  beyond  the  range  of  their  own  keen  but 
narrow  sympathies,  and  are  therefore  intellectually  incapable 
of  fairness  towards  those  from  whom  they  seriously  differ. 
And  if  it  be  true,  as  no  doubt  it  is,  that  “  the  Dublin 
Revieiv  has  reflected  throughout  its  course  the  mind  and 
temper  of  its  chief,”  that  is  very  much  the  temper 
towards  dissentients,  especially  of  its  own  faith,  which  it  has 
been  frequently  charged  with  exhibiting,  “  Delicate  courtesy,” 
“  chivalrous  ”  and  “  impersonal  ”  methods  of  disputation,  are 
hardly  therefore  the  peculiarities  that  a  judicious  eulogist  would 
have  selected  for  commendation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  writer  has 
strangely  omitted  all  notice  of  what  has  always  appeared  to  us 
to  constitute  the  chief  interest  and  merit  of  the  Dublin  Review 
under  its  late  editor,  and  has  certainly  constituted  its  principal  claim 
on  the  attention  of  the  general  public  ;  we  mean  the  series  of  papers, 
not  on  theological,  but  on  philosophical  and  metaphysical  subjects 
usually  attributed  to  his  own  pen,  tho  force  and  ability  of  which 
none  will  call  in  question,  whether  they  agree  with  his  con¬ 
clusions  or  not.  The  cessation  of  these  articles,  if  indeed  they 
are  no  longer  to  be  contributed,  will  so  far  place  the  new  issue 
of  the  periodical  at  a  serious  disadvantage.  Of  the  actual  or 
comparative  success  of  the  Dublin  Revieiv  in  its  new  shape,  it  would 
be  hazardous  as  yet  to  form  any  definite  conjecture.  If  high 
ecclesiastical  patronage  counts  for  anything,  it  ought  to  succeed  ; 
it  is  not  often  that  an  Archbishop  and  two  Bishops  are  found 
amongst  the  contributors  to  a  single  number  of  a  magazine.  As 
to  the  literary  prowess  of  these  most  reverend  and  right  reverend 
reviewers,  Bishop  Vaughan  is,  we  believe,  wholly  unknown 
to  fame  beyond  purely  ecclesiastical  circles ;  Bishop  Hedley  is 
credited  with  ability  and  liberal  views  on  education ;  Cardinal 
Manning  is — Cardinal  Manning.  Of  the  lay  writers  whose  names 
are  announced,  one,  Mr.  Paley,  is  a  Greek  scholar  of  European 
reputation  ;  Mr.  Mivart  is  an  able  but  somewhat  eccentric 
writer,  who  manages  to  combine  rather  than  reconcile  scien¬ 
tific  views  of  evolution,  which  he  can  hardly  have  learned  by 
“  following  only  the  directions  of  the  Holy  See,”  with  the 
extremest  profession  of  Ultramontanism.  Mr.  Barff  is,  or  was, 
one  of  the  numerous  staff  of  professors  engaged  in  the  education 
of  the  half-dozen  or  so  of  students  of  “  the  Catholic  University  ” 
at  Kensington.  We  may  perhaps  infer  from  the  assortment  of 
writers  that  the  tone  of  the  Dublin  is  to  be  henceforth  less  exclu¬ 
sively  theological,  and  that  may  perhaps  help  to  gain  for  it  a  some¬ 
what  more  extensive  circulation  than  it  has  hitherto  obtained. 
But  we  suspect  that  reading  habits  are  not  much  more  general 
among  the  mass  of  Roman  Catholics  than  was  the  case,  according 
to  the  Tablet,  sixteen  years  ago,  and  a  magazine  which  is  to  make 
its  way,  or  at  least  to  pay  its  way,  will  have  to  appeal  to 
heretical  clients  as  well  as  to  the  faithful.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
how  far  such  an  achievement  will  be  compatible  with  the 
“  utter”  abandonment  of  Liberalism  and  frank  acceptance  of  the 
Syllabus.  Certainly  it  was  not  found  compatible  with  the  editorial 
regimen  which  has  just  been  brought  to  a  close. 


HARD  WEATHER  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

r  nilE  man  who  invented  the  phrase  of  “  seasonable  weather  ” 
-8-  for  such  a  winter  as  we  have  been  having  of  late  must 
have  been  one  of  those  egotists  who  draw  their  chairs  more 
cosily  to  the  hearth  when  they  listen  to  the  sleet  that  is 
driven  against  the  window-panes,  and  think  pleasantly  ot  the 
outcasts  that  are  shivering  in  the  streets.  Seasonable  weather  of 
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this  sort  is  the  luxury  of  the  rich  and  the  strong.  It  is  by  no 
means  very  disagreeable  coming  up  to  town  in  a  first-class  railway 
carriage,  enveloped  in  furs  or  heavy  friezes,  with  a  tingling 
towards  the  tips  of  your  toes,  although  your  boots  are  established 
on  a  loot-warmer.  There  is  a  pleasant  air  or  affectation  of 
joviality  about  the  streets.  There  are  festoons  of  plump  turkeys 
draped  about  the  doors  of  the  poulterers  ;  there  are  decorated 
boars’  heads  suggestive  of  carols  and  baronial  halls  and  chants  of 
“  caput  apri  defero,”  in  the  windows  of  the  Italian  warehouse¬ 
men  ;  the  fishmongers  are  packing  cod  and  turbots  by  the 
score,  with  the  tails  protruding  from  monster  hampers ; 
and  even  the  hot  chestnut  and  potato-barrows  patronized 
by  the  humbler  classes,  and  tricked  out  with  their  sprigs 
of  laurel  and  holly,  have  a  decidedly  festive  appearance.  The 
pavements  are  crowded  with  thousands  of  brisk  passengers  warmly 
wrapped  up,  and  evidently  bent  upon  the  great  business  of  pre¬ 
sent-buying.  There  are  troops  of  merry  children,  home  for  the 
holidays  or  on  leave  from  the  nursery,  with  their  imaginations  fired 
by  every  kind  of  amusement,  from  the  marvels  of  the  pantomime  to 
those  of  the  Polytechnic.  Though  the  blast  may  be  bitter,  and 
the  pavements  covered  with  half-frozen  slush,  you  have  neither 
time  nor  inclination  to  take  account  of  these  discomforts.  And  so 
it  is  in  the  country  with  the  well-to-do,  whose  pulses  are  beating 
cheerily  and  whose  blood  is  circulating  swiftly.  The  crackling  fire 
of  logs  and  coal  goes  roaring  up  the  spacious  chimney,  reflecting 
its  ruddy  glow  on  the  plate  on  the  breakfast-table  and  the  viands 
on  the  sideboard.  Appetite  and  digestion  are  in  admirable  condi¬ 
tion,  and  you  supply  the  animal  machinery  with  an  abundance  of  fuel 
which  will  completely  consume  itself  before  the  luncheon  hour. 
Should  the  frost  be  sharp  and  the  atmosphere  transparent,  you 
look  out  through  the  fretted  window-panes  on  a  landscape 
which  has  a  rare  enchantment  of  its  own.  The  cold  gleams 
of  the  wintry  sun  are  lighting  up  the  snowy  slopes  with  a  dazzling 
radiance.  Each  twig  on  the  quivering  boughs,  each  spray  and 
tendril  in  the  hedgerows,  is  dressed  out  in  a  sharp  silvery  fret¬ 
work.  The  crisp  breath  of  the  morning  is  invigorating  in  itself, 
though  you  are  hardly  inclined  to  stand  lounging  on  the  doorsteps. 
But,  although  the  hunting  has  been  long  since  stopped,  and  the 
horses  are  eating  their  heads  off  in  stalls  and  loose-boxes,  there  is 
ample  choice  of  agreeable  distractions.  It  is  not  bad  weather  for 
covert  shooting,  if  you  are  hardy  enough  not  to  mind  the  chance 
of  a  chilling  shower  down  your  neck  from  branches  that  are  laden 
with  icy  dewdrops.  The  rabbits  are  sure  to  want  killing  down, 
and  ferreting  may  be  pursued  with  success  and  advantage ;  though 
you  may  find  your  patience  sorely  tried  if  the  ferrets,  after  tasting 
blood,  take  to  sticking  fast  in  the  burrows.  Then,  if  the  snow 
has  not  fallen  inopportunely  and  been  thawed  and  frozen  in,  the 
ice  upon  the  ponds  ought  to  be  in  prime  condition.  There  are  few 
pleasanter  pastimes,  and  there  is  no  prettier  sight,  than  the 
skating-party  that  turns  out  from  the  Hall  or  the  Manor- 
house.  The  skates  that  have  been  rusting  through  a  succession  of 
open  winters  have  been  dragged  forth  and  furbished  up  again. 
The  young  ladies  with  the  Christmas  roses  of  exercise  on  their  cheeks, 
in  sealskins  and  velvet  and  petticoats  coquettishly  curtailed,  are 
putting  themselves  in  the  hands  of  devoted  instructors  and  making 
the  most  of  their  feet  and  ancle3.  The  men  are  describing  mar¬ 
vellous  figures,  swaying  gracefully  over  on  the  outside  edge,  or 
possibly  they  may  be  tumbling  about  in  desperate  efforts  to  pre¬ 
serve  their  equilibrium  ;  but  in  either  case  the  laughter  is  loud,  and 
the  boisterous  merriment  as  hearty  as  it  is  healthful.  Or  possibly 
sledges  have  been  produced  or  improvised,  and  behind  the  well- 
roughed  horses  with  their  jingling  chimes  of  bells,  you  go  gliding 
along  the  smooth  surface  of  the  highroads,  or  under  the  glistening 
icicles  on  the  timber  in  the  lanes.  Friend  meets  friend;  nut- 
brown  ale  is  on  tap  in  the  hall  for  all-comers,  and  mulled  claret  is 
on  the  flow  on  the  ice  and  in  the  dining-room  ;  and  with  corridors 
and  staircases  interlaced  with  mistletoe  and  holly-berries,  you  have 
a  revival  of  the  jollities  of  Bracebridge  Hall. 

That  is  one  side  of  the  picture  ;  and  if  you  are  young  enough  or 
thoughtless  enough  to  abandon  yourself  to  its  fascinations,  an  old- 
fashioned  Christmas-time  may  be  merry  enough.  But  there  is 
another  and  a  more  sombre  aspect,  which  we  hope  may  impress  most 
people  and  incline  them  to  deeds  of  charity  and  mercy.  We  are 
not  writing  now  of  the  starvation  and  suffering  in  the  cities  and 
thegreat  manufacturing  districts.  Thesubject  would  be  inexhausti¬ 
ble  were  we  once  to  begin  speaking  of  paupers  huddling  together 
in  their  rags  in  draughty  “  rookeries,”  where  the  cupboards  are 
bare  and  the  fireplaces  empty ;  of  children  pining  away  by  slow  de¬ 
grees  from  sheer  cold  and  emptiness ;  of  parents,  in  the  recklessness 
of  utter  desperation,  throwing  their  last  coppers  on  the  counters 
of  the  gin-palaces ;  of  workhouse  wards  hopelessly  overcrowded,  and 
tottering  applicants  turned  away  from  the  doors.  Even  in  the 
most  peaceful  of  country  parishes  which  are  ordinarily  fairly  well 
off,  some  nineteen-twentieths  of  one’s  fellow  creatures  are  more  or 
less  miserable.  Nor  are  we  speaking  merely  of  human  beings. 
"When  you  cast  your  eyes  abroad  on  the  brilliant  rural  landscape, 
there  is  wretchedness  enough  in  all  that  most  enlivens  it  in  summer. 
You  throw  up  the  windows  that  open  on  the  terrace,  and  straightway 
the  small  birds,  half-crippled  by  the  cold,  come  fluttering  down  on 
the  snow  that  has  buried  the  gravel.  The  hardest  bills  can  make 
little  of  the  frozen  ground,  and  it  is  a  marvel  how  they  keep  them¬ 
selves  alive.  The  sparrows  and  robins,  skeletons  as  they  must 
really  be,  have  swelled  to  twice  their  ordinary  size,  as  they  hop 
round  you  like  staring  balls  in  their  coverings  of  ruffled  feathers. 
Thrushes  and  blackbirds,  emboldened  by  hunger,  come  eagerly  to 
scramble  for  their  share  of  the  breafl-cvn.mbs.  By  dealing  out 


a  daily  dole  you  may  gather  an  aviary  of  feathered  pen¬ 
sioners  around  you,  and  find  opportunities  for  the  practical 
study  of  ornithology  in  admiring  the  rare  visitors  who  drop  in 
upon  the  throng  at  your  levee.  And  when  you  take  your  walks 
further  afield,  you  see  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  everywhere 
overcome  by  the  general  oppression  of  destitution  and  despair. 
Even  if  you  carry  the  gun  which  they  know  so  well,  the  rooks 
scarcely  take  the  trouble  to  rise  from  the  fallows.  The  very  wood- 
pigeons,  the  shyest  of  all  sylvan  creatures,  let  you  approach  within 
easy  shot  of  them,  though  you  have  set  the  hedge  a-rustling  in 
carelessly  forcing  your  way  through  it.  The  coveys  of  partridges, 
thinned  by  the  autumn  shooting,  are  gathered  together  under  the 
stacks  in  the  rick-yard,  tame  and  trustful  as  barn-door  fowls. 
Had  you  the  heart  to  fire  on  them,  it  would  not  repay  you,  for 
they  are  wasted  nearly  to  the  last  stage  of  inanition.  Rabbits  are 
supposed  to  be  fair  game  at  all  times,  and  now  indeed  they  have 
become  so  destructive  that  killing  them  down  is  almost  a  work 
of  necessity.  The  proprietor  who  will  keep  up  a  certain  “  head  ” 
of  them  must  make  up  his  mind  at  the  best  of  times  to  let 
them  take  liberal  toll  of  his  corn-fields  and  root-crops.  But 
now,  as  he  makes  his  way  through  his  growing  coverts,  it  goes 
to  his  heart  to  see  the  widespread  damage  that  has  been  done. 
Should  he  not  have  taken  the  rather  expensive  precaution  of 
throwing  down  generous  supplies  of  green  food,  he  will  have  to 
lament  the  ruin  of  the  promising  young  saplings  whose  stems 
have  been  ringed  and  barked  for  a  couple  of  feet  above  the  snow 
line. 

As  for  the  peasants  and  labourers,  they  have  enough  to  do  in 
compassionating  themselves,  without  giving  their  sympathy  to  the 
sorrows  of  the  brute  creation.  Work  of  all  kinds  is  well-nigh 
suspended.  Most  of  the  landlords  and  the  more  liberal  farmers 
may  pay  their  workpeople  wages  all  the  same,  exercising  their  inge¬ 
nuity  in  finding  them  indoor  occupation.  But  in  these  pinching  times, 
with  the  strain  indefinitely  prolonged,  there  are  many  men  who,  with 
the  kindest  intentions,  cannot  possibly  afford  to  be  gratuitously 
out  of  pocket,  while  others  welcome  any  excuse  for  retrenching  incon¬ 
venient  expenditure.  It  might  be  supposed  that  even  wood-cutting 
at  least  would  go  forward,  frost  and  snow  notwithstanding.  But, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  wood-cutting  is  often  brought  to  a  standstill, 
for  when  everything  is  frozen  hard  and  stiff,  there  is  no  bending 
or  knotting  the  withes  that  are  used  to  bind  up  the  faggots. 
Times  must  be  hard  indeed  when  half  the  labouring  population 
is  thrown  on  the  parishes  which  farmers  have  been  filling  with 
their  grumbling  and  lamentations  through  a  long  succession  of  dis¬ 
couraging  seasons.  And  the  lack  of  fuel  comes  almost  as  hard  on 
the  frozen-out  labourers  as  the  lack  of  food.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  even  in  the  best-managed  parishes,  when  frost  comes 
so  early  as  it  has  come  this  year,  the  parochial  coal- 
clubs  and  benevolent  institutions  are  almost  always  found  to  be 
behindhand.  It  may  be  deemed  prudent  to  husband  inadequate 
resources,  but  the  suffering  in  the  meantime  is  sure  to  be  intense. 
Old  people  are  reduced  to  keeping  their  beds,  rolling  themselves 
up  in  the  ragged  blankets,  and  trying  to  forget  the  cold  and  their 
hunger  in  sleep.  The  odds  are  that  they  never  rise  from  these 
beds,  and  so  far  it  is  a  clear  gain  to  the  Unions.  Large  families 
cluster  together  like  the  coveys  of  chilled  partridges,  over  the 
miserable  handful  of  sticks  which  barely  sets  the  pot  on  the  boil, 
though  that  is  of  the  less  consequence  so  far  as  the  cookery 
is  concerned,  as  .there  is  little  in  it  that  is  likely  to  repay  the 
cooking.  And  when  the  darkness  comes  on  early  in  the  <  fterncon, 
they  must  guess  at  the  flight  of  the  hours  till  morning,  now  that 
the  home-made  rushlights  are  gone  out  of  fashion.  So  that  alto¬ 
gether  a  Christmas  like  the  present  can  be  no  great  season  of 
festivity  to  the  majority  of  our  fellow-countrymen  ;  although  they 
may  not  be  beset  by  such  sensational  horrors  as  their  French 
neighbours  in  Lorraine  or  the  Pyrenees,  where  the  hordes  of 
famished  wolves  from  the  forests  come  howling  round  the  very 
doors  in  the  villages. 


LOSS  OF  LIFE  ON  THE  COAST. 

THE  average  number  of  shipwrecks  on  the  coast  during  the 
twenty  years  which  ended  with  1877  was  1,948,  and  the  loss 
of  life,  though  not  so  startling  as  might  be  expected  from  this 
huge  amount  of  disaster,  was,  as  need  hardly  be  said,  very  great, 
the  average  number  of  people  annually  drowned  during  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  this  period  having  been  about  800.  This  year, 
owing  to  the  three  terrible  collisions  which  have  occurred,  the 
death-roll  will  approach  that  of  a  battle-field;  and  though,  of 
course,  an  unusually  calamitous  season  must  not  be  spoken  of 
as  if  it  were  typical,  it  is  unfortunately  by  no  means  improbable 
that  like  misfortunes  will  not  be  uncommon  in  the  future.  Out 
of  4,167  accidents  to  ships  which  happened  during  the  twelve 
months  ending  June  30, 1877,  no  less  than  847  were  collisions ;  and 
as  the  steamers  which  pass  through  the  Channel  and  enter  the 
Thames  constantly  increase  in  number,  and  as,  to  a  certain 
extent,  their  speed  increases  also,  there  seems  to  be  every  likelihood 
that  in  the  future  these  accidents  will  be  more  frequent  than  they 
have  been  in  the  past. 

The  obvious  question  which  suggests  itself  is  whether  all  has 
been  done  that  can  be  done  to  lessen  the  chance  of  casualties  to 
ships  on  the  coast,  and  to  lessen  the  loss  of  life  caused  by  them. 
The  answer  which  can  be  given  is  satisfactory  in  some  respects, 
but  in  others  very  much  the  reverse.  That  the  first  great  pie- 
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caution  necessary  for  preventing  shipwrecks  has  been  taken  in  the 
fullest  possible  manner  there  can  be  no  doubt.  .Every  one  who  has 
given  the  smallest  attention  to  the  matter  knows  of' the  elaborate 
charts,  the  result  of  an  infinite  amount  of  labour,  which  indicate 
minutely  all  the  dangers  in  English  waters ;  and  it  i3  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  the  utmost  care  has  been  bestowed  on  placing 
lighthouses  and  lightships  in  proper  positions.  It  may  bo  found 
practicable  in  future  to  use  the  electric  light  in  these  more  generally 
than  is  now  done  ;  but  at  present  there  would  not  seem  to  be  room 
for  much  improvement,  and  the  fact  that  so  many  vessels  go 
ashore  must  be  attributed  to  carelessness,  to  errors  in  judgment, 
to  defective  equipment,  or  to  unavoidable  misfortune — not  to 
any  negligence  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  to  see  to 
the  safety  of  English  waters.  With  collisions  the  case 
is  different,  as,  unfortunately,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  these 
are  partly  caused  by  defective  rules,  which  are  likely  to  do  more 
and  more  harm  every  year.  We  do  not  propose,  however,  now  to 
discuss  this  part  of  the  question,  as  we  have  spoken  of  it  recently, 
but  will  confine  ourselves  to  expressing  a  hope  that  it  may  not 
require  many  more  great  disasters  to  disturb  the  hitherto  unruffled 
equanimity  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Fortunately  there  is  a  happv 
contrast  to  the  mingled  obstinacy  and  indifference  which  has  been 
shown  about  these  regulations  in  the  skill  and  zeal  which  have 
been  manifested  in  devising  means  for  rescue  in  cases  of  shipwreck. 
What  is  known  as  the  life-saving  apparatus  is  well  worthy  of  its 
title,  and  by  the  use  of  it  the  coastguard  aud  the  volunteer  brigades 
are  able  every  year  to  bring  many  shipwrecked  sailors  safely  to  dry 
land.  Of  the  manner  in  which  others  are  saved,  who  could  not 
be  helped  by  this  appliance,  Englishmen  are  justly  proud.  It 
seems,  superfluous  to  praise  the  admirable  system  by  which 
the  Lifeboat  Institution  has  established  stations  at  every  part  of 
the  coast  where  there  is  any  danger,  or  the  way  in  which  the  crews 
do  their  difficult  and  dangerous  work.  During  1877,  aud  the  first 
three  months  of  1878,  the  lifeboats  saved  1,170  lives.  Nobler 
service  could  not  be  rendered,  and  in  face  of  such  achievements  it 
may  seem  almost  ungenerous  to  suggest  that  still  more  may  be 
accomplished;  yet  such  a  suggestion  would  not  be  without  reason. 
There  are  grounds  for  hoping  that  it  may  be  found  possible  to 
give  aid  in  cases  where  now  even  the  lifeboats  would  be  baffled. 

The  Lifeboat  Institution  does  all  that  it  possibly  can  do  at 
present,  but  in  future  it  may  perhaps  be  enabled  to  do  more. 
Though  nothing  can  exceed  the  fine  spirit  shown  by  the  crews, 
still  after  all  they  are  men,  aud  liable  to  fatigue  and  exhaustion. 
Despite  their  skill  and  strength,  the  sea  may  be  too  much  for  them. 
All  the  present  lifeboats  are,  as  need  hardly  be  said,  rowing-boats, 
and  it  has  long  been  clear  that,  for  some  kinds  of  service,  a  steam 
lifeboat  would  be  greatly  superior  to  these.  A  craft  of  this  kind 
would  be  able  to  make  her  way  against  a  sea  and  a  wind  which 
would  stop  a  rowing-boat,  could  go  much  more  quickly,  aud  could 
go  any  distance  that  might  be  required.  If  she  were  wholly  or 
partly  decked  it  would  be  possible,  even  with  a  very  moderate 
crew,  for  those  who  got  numbed  or  worn  out,  to  rest  and  warm 
themselves,  and  in  turn  to  relieve  their  comrades— a  matter  of  no 
small  importance  in  very  cold  weather.  Moreover,  for  towing,  a 
boat  propelled  by  steam  is  vastly  superior  to  one  propelled  by 
oars.  That  these  advantages  over  the  rowing-boat  are  very  great 
is  obvious;  but,  though  unsinkable  steam-launches,  which  are 
called  lifeboats,  have  been  constructed  for  long,  the  difficulties  of 
designing  a  steam  lifeboat  which  could  be  used  in  saving  men 
from  wrecks  seem  hitherto  to  have  been  considered  insuperable. 
Paddles  would  not  do  for  such  a  vessel,  and  if  a  screw  were  fitted 
to  her  in  the  ordinary  way,  it  would,  when  she  was  alongside  a 
wreck,  get  fouled  with  wreckage  to  a  certainty,  and  be  rendered 
useless.  E urther,  there  would  be  danger  from  the  racing  of  the 
screw,  for  it  is  clear  that  if  so  small  a  craft  has  to  encounter  a 
very  heavy  sea  such  as  lifeboats  are  usually  set  afloat  in,  her 
stern  will  be  constantly  pitched  high  out  of  the  water,  and  the 
screw  will  race  in  a  manner  which  may  endanger  the  engines. 
It  is  also  doubtful  whether  an  ordinary  steam-launch  would  have 
the  great  handiness  required  for  a  lifeboat. 

Seeing,  then,  what  are  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  constructing 
a  vessel  of  the  kind  required,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  hitherto  they 
should  have  appeared  too  great  to  be  overcome.  Now,  however, 
an  attempt  is  being  made  to  build  a  steam-lifeboat  which  shall  not 
be  exposed  to  some  of  the  dangers  that  would  threaten  a  boat  of 
the  ordinary  type.  Mr.  Edmund  Thompson,  who  is  the  author  of 
several  inventions  for  saving  life  at  sea,  and  who  has  proposed 
considerable  alterations  in  the  present  plan  of  constructing  iron 
ships,  has  devised  a  form  of  steam  lifeboat  by  which  he  thinks 
that  safety  may  be  obtained.  The  peculiarity  of  this  form  may  be 
briefly  described  as  consisting  of  the  union  of  a  single  bow  with  a 
double  middle  and  after  body.  The  bow  is  of  the  usual  form.  A 
short  distance  abaft  the  forefoot  (i.e.  the  foremost  part  of  the  keel) 
a  channel  or  tunnel  in  the  vessel's  bottom  commences.  This 
widens  rapidly  to  the  midship  section,  more  gradually  to  the  stern, 
and  the  lifeboat  is  thus  divided  to  a  certain  extent  into  two  hulls, 
which  are  united  in  their  upper  portions.  In  the  tunnel  the  screw 
is  placed,  not  at  the  stern  of  the  boat,  but  a  considerable  distance 
forward  of  it.  A  single  rudder  is  used,  hung  on  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  two  sterns  where  they  unite,  and  on  to  a  bar  which  connects 
the  ends  of  the  keels.  The  principal  advantages  expected  in  this 
novel  type  of  vessel  are : — 1.  That  the  screw,  being  protected  by 
the  tunnel,  will  not  be  in  danger  of  getting  fouled  with  wreckage. 

2.  That  as  the  screw  will  be  at  some  distance  from  the  stern,  there 
will  be  much  less  risk  of  racing.  3.  That  the  boat  will  be  much 
more  handy  than  those  of  the  ordinary  form.  It  should  be  added 


!  that  the  screw  can,  if  necessary,  be  further  protected  by  bars  placed 
underneath  it,  across  the  open  lower  part  of  the  tunnel,  so  that 
j  fouling  with  wreckage  will  be  made  almost  impossible.  Besides 
introducing  the  novelties  in  form  which  have  been  described,  the 
inventor  proposed  to  put  the  boat  together  in  a  manner  which  will 
be  in  some  respects  new.  She  is  to  be  built  of  steel,  with  an  inner 
skin,  and  the  space  between  this  and  the  outer  skin  is  to  be  divided 
into  compartments  or  cells,  by  the  frames,  which  are  of  consider¬ 
able  depth,  and  by  horizontal  plates  at  right  angles  to  the  skins. 
There  are  also  to  be  a  large  number  of  watertight  bulkheads. 
If,  then,  the  side  or  bottom  should  be  pierced,  the  water  will 
not  flow  into  the  space  between  the  skins,  and  will  only  fill  up  a 
comparatively  small  portion  of  the  interior  of  the  vessel,  which 
may  thus,  after  receiving  very  serious  injury,  still  possess  a  con¬ 
siderable  reserve  of  buoyancy. 

Remarkable  ingenuity  has  certainly  been  shown  in  designing 
this  lifeboat,  but  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  proposed  shape 
may  prove  to  have  certain  defects.  There  will  be*  the  increased 
friction  of  the  double  hull,  as  compared  with  a  single  one,  and 
possibly  the  friction  against  the  tunnel  of  the  disturbed  water 
thrown  off  by  the  screw  may  have  considerable  retarding  force. 
Although  the  performances  of  a  small  model  which  has  been  tried 
appeared  to  confirm  the  inventor’s  views,  it  cannot  at  present  be 
considered  as  clearly  proved  that  the  new  position  of  the  screw 
will  make  the  vessel  much  more  handy  than  an  ordinary  steam- 
launch.  These  points  can  only  be  decided  by  experiment,  and  an 
experiment,  it  seems,  is  shortly  to  be  made.  A  subscription  has  been 
set  on  foot  to  build  a  vessel  of  the  shape  proposed,  and  one  is  now 
in  course  of  construction.  Should  she  prove  successful,  a  great  step 
will  have  been  made.  Even  if  she  is  not  successful,  the  faults  which 
she  shows  may  suggest  improvements  in  the  type,  and  the  know¬ 
ledge  gained  from  her  behaviour  in  a  heavy  sea  may  make  it  possible 
to  construct  a  steam-lifeboat  which  shall  be  fit  for  the  most 
severe  service.  To  attain  such  a  result  considerable  effort  may 
well  be  made,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  vessel  of  this  kind 
would,  on  no  very  rare  occasions,  save  men  from  a  lingering  and 
horrible  death.  To  take  only  such  misfortunes  as  have  been  already 
referred  to — those,  namely,  where  a  ship  goes  aground  on  some  reef 
or  shoal,  too  far  from  the  shore  fora  lifeboat  crew  to  be  able  to  row 
to  her  against  a  heavy  gale.  What  terrible  suffering  must  ensue, 
especially  in  winter  weather,  to  those  on  board ;  and  though  the 
strongest  may  survive  until  the  wind  moderates,  or  until  a 
steamer  puts  out  to  them,  the  others  must  be  actually  frozen  or 
numbed  to  death.  Such  a  case  of  shipwreck  was  the  loss  of  the 
Deutschland,  which  grounded  on  the  Kentish  Knock,  some  twenty 
miles  from  Ilarwich.  There  was  a  great  outcry  at  first  against 
the  Ilarwich  people  for  not  having  a  lifeboat ;  but  it  was  presently 
found  out  that  a  lifeboat  would  not  have  been  of  the  slightest  use. 
At  this,  and  at  other  places  on  the  coast,  steam-lifeboats  would  at 
times  be  able  to  render  great  service  ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  hoped, 
therefore,  that  Mr.  Thompson,  who  has  worked  so  energetically  in 
the  matter,  may  be  right,  and  that  it  may  be  possible  to  construct 
them,  as  they  will  be  a  distinct  addition  to  the  means  which  at 
present  exist  for  saving  life  at  sea. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  the  precautions  which  are  taken  on 
shore  to  prevent  ships  from  being  lost,  and  to  give  aid  when  they 
become  disabled  or  go  aground.  It  is  necessary  also  to  consider 
what  provision  is  made  on  board  vessels  for  enabling  the  crew  and 
passengers  to  escape  in  case  of  shipwreck.  It  has  long  been  pain¬ 
fully  evident  that,  as  a  rule,  this  is  lamentably  insufficient.  Either 
there  are  not  boats  enough,  or  it  is  found  impossible  to  make  use  of 
them  in  time.  How  often  has  the  same  melancholy  story  been 
told  of  the  few  who  got  away,  and  of  the  many  who  remained 
watching  them  on  board  the  ship  which  was  shortly  to  sink  ;  and 
such  stories  are  unfortunately  likely  to  be  often  heard  again  unless 
attention  is  given  to  the  warnings  which  have  been  so  many  times 
repeated.  Never  was  it  more  necessary  than  now  that  there  should 
be — especially  on  board  passenger  vessels — adequate  means  of 
escape  which  can  be  promptly  made  available.  In  collisions,  of 
which  there  are  unfortunately  so  many,  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  one  of  the  vessels  to  sink  very  rapidly ;  and,  if  there 
are  many  people  on  board,  it  is  clear  that  a  considerable  number 
of  them  must  be  drowned  if  it  takes  long  to  set  the  boats 
afloat,  and  too  often  they  are  so  secured  that  to  clear 
and  lower  them  requires  a  considerable  time.  Occasionally  they 
are  not  fit  for  service.  No  possible  provision  can  be  made  against 
the  gross  negligence  of  men  who  wantonly  neglect  precautions 
shown  to  be  necessary  by  so  much  painful  experience ;  but  perhaps 
some  good  might  be  done  if  the  courts  which  in  cases  of  marine 
disaster  decide  on  the  conduct  of  captains  and  officers  were  to 
deal  with  them  very  severely  whenever  it  appeared  that  no  care 
had  been  taken  to  see  that  the  boat3  were  kept  clear.  Sometimes 
indeed,  where  there  has  been  no  carelessness,  the  boats  are 
swamped  by  the  vessel  rolling  on  to  them ;  and  to  provide  against 
this  misfortune,  the  inventor  whom  we  have  named  proposes  the  use, 
with  some  modifications,  of  the  old-fashioned  falling  davits,  which 
hold  the  boats  out  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  ship’s  side 
as  they  are  lowered.  By  this  plan,  and  by  the  use  of  Clifford’s 
gear,  it  is  quite  possible  that  one  form  of  danger  might  be  averted. 
There  is,  however,  considerable  doubt  whether  it  is  safe,  so  far  as 
regards  passenger  ships,  to  trust  entirely  to  boats,  even  when 
the  best  contrivances  have  been  made  use  of.  There  should  be 
some  better  means  of  ensuring  safety  in  any  sudden  emergency. 
Mr.  Thompson,  who  has  considered  this  matter  also,  suggests  that 
men-of-war  and  large  passenger  steamers  should  carry  a  kind  of 
life-raft  that  he  has  invented,  consisting  of  two  longitudinal  pon- 
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toons  which  on  board  the  ship  can  be  used  as  bridges,  so  that  they 
would  occupy  no  additional  space.  These  would  be  supported  on 
cratches  and  fastened  by  lashings.  When  they  were  needed  for  use, 
the  crutches  on  one  side  would  be  lowered,  the  lashings  cut,  and 
the  pontoons  immediately  launched  into  the  sea.  It  would  require 
great  ingenuity  in  detail  to  make  such  bridges  sufficiently  secure, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  for  their  being-  very  rapidly 
launched  in  case  of  need ;  but,  if  the  difficulties  which  exist  can 
be  overcome,  some  such  rafts  ought  certainly  to  be  fitted  to  the 
big  passenger  steamers.  It  suits  the  ship-owning  Companies  to 
have  vessels  built  which  are  greatly  wanting  in  handiness,  and  to 
cause  them  to  be  driven  at  very  high  speed  through  crowded 
waters.  The  least  that  can  be  done  is  to  provide  fit  means  for 
preventing  great  loss  of  life  from  accidents  which  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  improbable. 


THE  BANK  FAILURES  AND  THE  DISTRESS. 

rlIHE  return  published  by  the  Bank  of  England  last  week  is  so 
-L  suggestive  in  many  respects  that  it  is  deserving  of  a  some¬ 
what  detailed  examination.  It  will  be  found  to  throw  light 
upon  the  condition  of  business  throughout  the  country,  and, 
by  enabling  us  to  understand  better  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
present  acute  distress,  will  help  us  to  form  an  estimate  of  the 
prospects  of  the  immediate  future.  The  first  point  to  be  noted 
is  the  unprecedented  amount  of  the  note  circulation.  Usually 
there  is  a  contraction  at  this  season.  The  autumn  demand  has 
ceased ;  that  of  the  spring  has  not  begun.  Christmas  is  thus  the 
period  of  low  water.  In  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year,  for 
example,  the  notes  in  the  hands  of  the  public  did  not  exceed 
26,414,550/.,  while  on  Wednesday  week  last  they  were 
32,322,415/. — an  increase  this  year  over  last  of  5,907,865/.  This 
increase  is  the  more  significant  because  of  the  intense  depression 
from  which  the  country  is  suffering.  Great  industries  are  in  a 
state  of  collapse,  factories  in  large  numbers  are  idle  or  working 
short  time,  furnaces  are  blown  out,  pits  are  closed,  workpeople 
are  being  discharged  in  all  directions,  speculation  is  dormant,  aud 
enterprise  paralysed.  There  is  nowhere,  then,  that  movement  of 
affairs  which  would  give  employment  to  a  large  note  circulation. 
Were  the  business  demand  the  only  one  that  existed,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  there  would  have  been  contraction  instead  of  expan¬ 
sion.  Last  year,  in  fact,  showed  a  decrease  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  week  in  1876,  of  a  million,  as  that  in  its  turn 
showed  a  somewhat  smaller  diminution  on  1875.  Thus,  as  the 
depression  deepened,  the  circulation  contracted,  and  as  the  de¬ 
pression  is  now  at  the  worst,  we  may  fairly  assume  that,  if  only  the 
demands  of  the  commercial  public  had  to  be  satisfied,  there  would 
this  year  have  been  a  decrease  of  a  million  instead  of  an  increase 
of  nearly  six  millions ;  in  other  words,  the  real  increase  is  about 
seven  millions.  That  this  reasoning  is  correct  is  borne  out  by  the 
fact  that  on  the  day  after  the  failure  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank 
the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  less  by  three-quarters 
of  a  million  than  it  had  been  twelve  months  previously.  That 
failure  instantly  reversed  the  current.  Week  after  week  since  then 
the  circulation  has  been  extending,  until  it  has  reached  the  unpre¬ 
cedented  figures  already  mentioned.  The  explanation  is,  that  the 
banks,  alarmed  each  of  them  lest  a  run  should  be  made  upon  itself, 
have  in  this  manner  been  insuring  themselves  against  danger.  The 
ordinary  public  do  not  want  the  notes,  and  do  not  hold  them  ;  they 
are  in  reality  locked  up  in  the  tills  of  the  banks.  By  the  banks 
notes  are  generally  preferred  to  gold,  because  they  are  so  much 
lighter,  and  therefore  more  easily  and  cheaply  carried,  and  be¬ 
cause  they  involve  less  risk  in  keeping.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
take  the  numbers,  whereas  gold  cannot  be  identified.  Hence  the 
extraordinary  increase  of  the  circulation.  But  there  has  also  been 
a  large  withdrawal  of  gold  from  the  Bank  of  England.  Between 
October  2  and  December  18  there  was  a  net  import  of  gold  into 
the  Bank  of  5,300,000/. ;  yet  at  the  latter  date  the  increase  over 
the  stock  held  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  was  only  2,739,000/., 
consequently  2,561,000/.  must  have  been  withdrawn  "by  the  other 
banks  in  gold.  In  gold  and  in  notes  the  total  sum  taken  from  the 
Bank  of  England  by  the  other  banks  in  the  eleven  weeks  imme¬ 
diately  following  the  failure  of  the  Glasgow  Bank  amounted  to 
almost  eight  millions. 

While  the  other  banks  have  been  thus  strengthening  themselves 
with  the  help  of  the  Bank  of  England,  they  have  not  been  neg¬ 
lecting  other  precautions.  In  the  first  place,  they  have  been  re¬ 
stricting  greatly  the  accommodation  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
affording  to  trade.  While  the  Bank  rate  of  discount  is  nominally 
five  percent.,  as  much  as  seven  per  cent,  has  been  charged  in  many 
instances,  and  the  open  market  rate  follows  that  of  the  Bank.  In 
fact,  it  has  been  difficult  for  any  one  but  their  regular  customers 
to  get  bills  discounted  at  all  at  the  banks,  and  advances  have  been 
obtained  with  still  greater  difficulty.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
greater  strictness  in  this  respect  has  long  been  needed ;  but,  as 
always  happens,  the  reaction  has  been  carried  too  far,  and  unneces¬ 
sary  inconvenience  and  alarm  have  thus  been  caused.  Nor  is  it 
only  by  their  own  direct  action  in  this  way  that  the  banks  have 
disarranged  and  troubled  trade.  In  ordinary  times  they  lend  out 
some  of  the  money  deposited  with  them  to  the  bill-brokers,  who 
employ  it  in  discounting  bills.  The  money  is  usually  lent  “  at 
call”  or  for  very  short  periods,  and  the  banks  have  now, 
on  becoming  apprehensive  for  their  own  security,  required 
its  repayment.  By  these  measures,  getting  in  the  money  imme¬ 
diately  demaudable,  and  restricting  within  the  narrowest  possible 


limits  the  accommodation  they  give,  they  put  themselves  in  funds, 
and  allow  time  for  outstanding  loans  and  bills  to  mature,  and 
thus  to  improve  their  position  still  further.  Accordingly,  we  find 
that,  in  the  eleven  weeks  following  the  Glasgow  Bank  failure,  the 
item  which  is  entered  in  the  Bank  of  England  returns  as  “  Other 
Deposits,”  and  which  includes  the  bankers’  balances,  had  increased 
by  over  five  millions  and  a  quarter.  But  in  thus  thinking  only  of 
themselves,  the  banks  were  doing  their  best  to  make  what  is 
purely  a  financial  crisis  a  commercial  crisis  also.  Their  action  with 
regard  to  the  bill-brokers,  for  instance,  deprived  the  latter  of  the 
means  of  accommodating  their  customers  to  the  usual  extent,  at 
the  very  time  when  those  customers  found  exceptional  difficulties  in 
getting  accommodation  elsewhere.  Fortunately,  the  trade  demand 
for  money  has  seldom  been  so  slack  as  at  present,  and  fortunately 
also,  the  excessive  caution  of  the  banks  tempted  over  French  capital. 
The  value  of  money,  as  the  phrase  is— that  is  to  say,  the  rate  of  dis¬ 
count— is  much  lower  in  Paris  at  present  than  in  London.  Con¬ 
sequently,  a  much  larger  profit  can  be  made  by  investing  in  good 
bills  here  than  there,  and  for  that  reason  a  considerable  amount  of 
French  capital  has  been  so  invested.  The  precautions  of  the 
banks  have  had  an  effect  in  yet  another  way.  They  have  of  late 
been  refusing-  to  make  advances  on  the  security  of  the  more  snecu- 
lative  foreign  stocks — Russian,  Egyptian,  Hungarian,  and  so  on. 
Our  readers  have  probably  noticed  that  surprise  has  been  expressed 
in  many  quarters  because  there  has  been  a  fall  in  Egyptian  stock 
at  the  very  time  when  the  installation  of  a  European  administration 
gave  promise  of  a  better  state  of  things.  In  reality,  the  fall  has 
nothing  to  do  with  doubts  as  to  the  permanence  of  the  new  system. 
It  has  its  origin  in  a  pressure  for  money.  Holders  of  these  stocks, 
being  unable  to  pawn  them,  and  having  to  make  payments,  had  no 
option  but  to  sell,  and  forced  sales  always  bring  about  depreciation. 
Here,  again,  the  abundance  of  cheap  money  in  Paris  has  proved  a 
check  to  the  depreciation.  As  further  evidence  of  the  apprehen¬ 
sions  of  the  banks  and  the  strenuous  efforts  they  have  taken  to 
secure  themselves,  we  may  point  to  the  fact  that,  in 
the  fortnight  ending  last  Wednesday  week,  the  item  which 
appears  in  the  Bank  of  England  return  as  “  Other  Securities,” 
and  which  represents  discounts  and  advances,  was  increased  by 
five  millions  and  a  quarter.  It  would  seem  that  the  help  given 
in  this  form  was  chiefly  to  the  provincial  banks,  for  in  the  same 
fortnight  the  “Other  Deposits”  increased  only  821,000/.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed,  if  the  London  banks  had  borrowed  so 
largely,  that  they  would  have  withdrawn  four  and  a  half  mil¬ 
lions.  They  had  no  use  for  so  immense  a  sum.  It  seems  to 
follow,  therefore,  that  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  West 
of  England  Bank  the  other  provincial  banks  found  it  expedient  to 
prepare  for  a  run.  In  this  state  of  things  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
they,  and  their  London  colleagues  who  were  aware  of  what  was 
going  on,  were  resolute  in  restricting  their  accommodation  to  the 
public. 

The  influence  upon  trade  of  the  precautions  we  have  been 
tracing  in  this  instructive  return  could  not  fail  to  be  very  great. 
For  nearlv  three  months  the  manufacturer  has  found  that  he  could 
not  get  his  bills  discounted  except  on  terms  which  left  him  little 
prospect  of  profit.  He  was  already  under  the  discourage¬ 
ment  produced  by  a  long  depression,  by  falling  markets, 
and.  decreasing  consumption  ;  he  decided,  therefore,  to  re¬ 
strict  his  operations,  to  insist  upon  lowering  wages,  to 
dismiss  supernumerary  hands,  aud  generally  to  curtail  ex¬ 
penditure.  The  middlemen,  being  in  a  similar  difficulty,  adopted 
an  analogous  course.  And  the  retailers  in  turn  followed  the  example. 
The  effect  has  been  directly  and  indirectly  to  intensify  the  distress 
which  is  now  assuming  such  serious  proportions.  The  workpeople 
thrown  out  of  employment  are  in  immediate  need  of  charity.  The 
reductions  of  wages  that  have  followed  one  another  so  rapidly  of 
late,  the  numerous  strikes  that  have  occurred,  and  the  short  time 
that  has  prevailed  in  so  many  instances,  have  left  them  without 
means  to  meet  the  trial.  At  the  same  time  the  poverty  of  such 
large  masses  has  deprived  the  retail  dealers  of  many  solvent  cus¬ 
tomers.  The  direct  effect  of  all  this  has  been  to  suspend  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  the  ordinary  course  of  trade.  The  manufacturer,  ceasing  as 
far  as  possible  to  draw  or  renew  bills,  has  been  obliged  to  press  the 
middleman  for  payment,  who  in  his  turn  has  pressed  the 
retailer,  and  this  last  has  collected  the  debts  due  to  him 
bv  the  consumer.  Each  class  has  thus  had  a  new  and 
very  strong  inducement  to  contract  operations  within  the 
narrowest  possible  limits.  Taking,  for  example,  the  body  of  con¬ 
sumers,  that  is  to  say,  the  general  public,  all  but  the  rich  and 
the  comparatively  very  few  persons  who  pay  readv  money  for  what 
they  buy,  when  called  upon  to  pay  their  outstanding  bills  to  the 
butcher  and  baker,  the  milliner  and  tailor,  find  it  necessary  to  curtail 
their  purchases.  Thus  the  retail  traders,  taken  as  a  body,  in 
making  up  the  means  of  meeting  their  obligations,  restrict  their 
business  still  more  closely  than  before,  and  consequently  are  able  to 
give  fewer  orders.  Their  difficulties  react  on  the  middlemen 
and  the  manufacturers.  It  thus  appears  that  the  bank  failures  and 
the  crisis  which  originated  in  them  have  had  a  very  marked  influence 
in  aggravating  the  prevailing  distress.  But  in  its  nature  this  is  a 
cause  of  depression  which  is  evanescent.  If  there  are  no  further 
failures  to  prolong  the  shock  to  credit,  the  need  for  the  pre¬ 
cautions  taken  by  the  banks  will  soon  pass  away.  They  will 
gradually  begin  to  give  accommodation  as  of  old,  and  with  the 
return  of  confidence  the  value  of  money  will  decline.  At  the 
same  time,  the  payment  of  debts  will  place  the  public  generally 
in  a  better  position. 
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CRIMINAL  LIABILITY  OF  NEWSPAPER  PROPRIETORS. 

R.  HOWARD,  the  Town  Clerk  of  Portsmouth,  must  be  a 
more  than  usually  pertinacious  gentleman  if  he  perseveres 
once  again  in  the  criminal  proceedings  he  has  instituted  against 
the  Portsmouth  Times.  This  case,  which  is  one  of  libel,  has  been 
twice  tried  already,  and  each  time  the  verdict  which  has  been 
returned  for  the  prosecution  has  been  set  aside  by  the  Queen’s 
Bench  Division,  and  a  new  trial  ordered  on  the  ground  of  mis¬ 
direction  on  the  part  of  the  judge  in  not  having  given  due  weight 
to  the  provisions  of  Section  7  of  one  of  the  Acts  known  by  Lord 
Campbell’s  name.  This  section  enacts  that  “  whensoever  upon 
the  trial  of  any  indictment  or  information  for  the  publication  of  a 
libel,  under  the  plea  of  not  guilty,  evidence  shall  have  been  given 
which  shall  establish  a  presumptive  case  of  publication  against  the 
defendant  by  the  act  of  any  other  person  by  his  authority, 
it  shall  be  competent  to  such  defendant  to  prove  that  such 
publication  was  made  without  his  authority,  consent,  or 
knowledge,  and  that  the  said  publication  did  not  arise 
from  want  of  due  care  or  caution  on  his  part.”  To  appreciate 
the  bearing  of  this  statute  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  what 
was  the  condition  of  the  law  on  the  subject  prior  to  its  passing. 
To  the  general  rule  of  the  Common  Law  that  one  man  is  not 
criminally  responsible  for  the  wrongdoing  of  another  unless  he  so 
associate  himself  with  the  wrongdoer  as  to  become  an  accessory, 
an  exception  was  made  in  the  case  of  libel,  probably  due  to  the 
consideration  that  it  is  only  in  a  roundabout  way  that  a  libel 
comes  to  be  a  criminal  offence  at  all,  as  tending  to  provoke  a 
breach  of  the  peace.  The  maxim  usually  confined  to  civil 
liabilities,  “  respondeat  superior,”  was,  in  fact,  made  applicable  to 
prosecutions  for  libel,  and  thus  newspaper  proprietors  were 
punished  for  the  publication  of  libels  in  their  papers,  though  they 
had  nothing  to  do  with  and  were  absolutely  ignorant  of  their  in¬ 
sertion.  In  the  old  days  the  Times  and  the  Court  Journal 
have  both  brought  their  owners  into  trouble  in  this  way. 
This  anomaly  in  the  law,  that,  as  Mr.  Justice  Lush  ex¬ 
pressed  it  in  the  course  of  the  recent  proceedings,  “  the 
proprietor  of  a  newspaper  which  contained  a  personal  libel  was 
treated  as  a  criminal  though  he  had  not  himself  committed  the 
criminal  act,  nor  procured,  or  incited  another  to  commit  it,  nor  aided 
in  its  commission,  nor  known  that  it  was  about  to  be  committed,” 
brought  about  the  passing  of  the  Act  above  referred  to.  In  Mr. 
Howard's  case  there  were  three  proprietors  of  the  newspaper  in 
question,  each  of  whom  when  in  Portsmouth  took  charge  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  department  of  the  management.  The  literary  department 
and  general  control  of  the  paper  were,  however,  left  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  editor,  in  whose  absolute  discretion  it  was  what  should 
or  should  not  appear  in  its  columns.  At  the  time  when  the  ob¬ 
noxious  matter  appeared  one  of  the  proprietors  was  some  hundred 
miles  away  from  Portsmouth,  and  though  the  other  two  were  in 
the  place,  it  was  shown  that  they  were  occupied  with  their  own 
special  duties,  and  neither  of  them  actually  knew  of  the  existence 
of  the  article  in  question.  At  the  first  trial  before  Mr.  Justice 
Lindley,  that  learned  judge  ruled  that,  as  an  actual  authority  had 
been  admittedly  given  by  the  defendants  to  the  editor  to  insert 
what  he  thought  proper,  the  statute  did  not  apply,  and  directed  the 
jury  to  find  the  defendants  guilty,  which  they  accordingly  did. 
This  verdict  was,  as  we  have  said,  set  aside ;  and  on  the  second 
trial,  before  Mr.  Justice  Grove,  the  judge  again  failed  to  give  the 
jury  proper  instructions  as  to  the  law,  merely  leaving  the  question 
of  authority  to  the  jury  as  a  matter  of  fact,  without  pointing  out 
to  them  the  peculiar  construction  to  be  put  on  that  word  b}r  reason 
of  Lord  Campbell's  Act.  The  jury  again  found  the  defendants 
guilty,  and  again  the  verdict  was  set  aside  last  week  and  a  new 
trial  granted.  In  each  instance  the  application  for  a  new  trial  was 
heard  before  the  same  three  judges — namely,  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  and  Justices  Mellor  and  Lush,  and  in  each  instance  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  and  Mr.  Justice  Lush  constituted  the  majority 
who  accorded  the  new  trial,  while  Mr.  Justice  Mellor  dissented. 
Of  course  the  main  question  was  whether  the  general  authority 
given  to  the  editor  constituted  an  authority  to  publish  the  particular 
libel.  The  other  point,  as  to  whether  the  libel  had  gone  forth  by 
reason  of  a  lack  of  due  care  or  caution  on  the  part  of  the 
defendants,  did  not  arise  on  either  occasion,  as  on  the  first  the 
judge  had  simply  directed  the  jury  to  find  the  defendants  guilty 
on  the  question  of  authority,  while  in  the  second  the  inclusion 
by  the  jury  in  their  verdict  of  the  defendant  who  was  confessedly 
absent  from  Portsmouth,  and  therefore  incapable  of  exercising  any 
control  over  the  issue  of  the  paper,  showed  that  the  idea  of  autho¬ 
rity  was  the  one  which  influenced  their  minds.  The  arguments 
and  grounds  of  judgment  were  thus  in  pari  materia  and  practically 
identical  in  the  two  applications  to  the  Queen’s  Bench.  As  the 
large  majority  of  newspaper  proprietors  give  far  less  personal 
supervision  to  their  papers,  and,  as  a  consequence,  repose  more 
implicit  confidence  in  their  editors,  than  the  defendants  in  the 
present  case,  it  appears  worth  while  to  examine  the  position  taken 
by  the  court  with  regard  to  this  statute,  and  to  consider  how  far,  on 
the  one  hand,  it  absolves  proprietors  who  are  morally  innocent  in 
every  respect,  and,  on  the  other,  whether  it  is  likely  to  afford  a 
shield  under  cover  of  which  an  unscrupulous  newspaper  owner 
may  perpetrate  those  attacks  on  private  character  which  are  far 
too  common  nowadays. 

The  first  thing  of  course  is  to  arrive  at  a  right  construction  of 
the  enactment ;  and  at  the  outset  it  is  obvious  that  some  distinc¬ 
tion  must  be  drawn  between  the  word  “authority”  as  used 
in  the  earlier  and  in  the  later  part  of  the  section.  It  was 


contended,  in  the  argument  of  the  case,  that  the  word  could 
not  be  made  to  bear  two  meanings  in  the  same  section,  and  that 
the  words  “  by  his  authority  ”  must  therefore  be  read  as  “  by  his 
presumed  authority,  so  as  to  exclude  the  actual  authority  com¬ 
mitted  to  an  editor.  To  tnis  objection  Mr.  Justice  Lush  answered 
that  in  his  opinion  the  obvious  meaning  in  the  first  case  was  “  the 
authority  which  the  law  implies  from  the  fact  of  agency,  and  in 
the  second  actual  authority.”  And,  applying  to  the  matter  the  in¬ 
disputable  rule  of  law  that,  when  a  man  deputes  another  to  do  on 
his  behalf  a  thing  perfectly  lawful  in  itself,  he  is  not  to  be  supposed 
to  contemplate  an  excess  or  perversion  of  such  authority  by  the  a^ent, 
and  that,  moreover,  no  one  is  justified  in  pre-supposing  a  breach  of 
the  law  on  the  part  of  another,  this  appears  the  reasonable  interpreta¬ 
tion.  The  publication  referred  to  iu  the  section  is,  it  will  be  noticed, 
not  the  publication  of  the  book  or  paper  in  which  the  libel  appears' 
but  of  the  libel  itself ;  and  the  section  only  applies  where  a  pre¬ 
sumption  of  such  publication  by  a  third  party  with  the  authority 
of  the  defendant  is  established  by  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution. 
The  section  is  perhaps  not  happily  worded,  since  it  may  be  fairly 
contended  that  no  proof  even  of  such  plenary  authority  as  that 
confided  to  the  editor  of  the  Portsmouth  Times  in  the  recent  case 
amounts  even  to  a  presumptive  authority  to  publish  a  libel ;  and, 
the  defendant’s  mouth  being  of  course  closed,  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  lie  is  to  rebut  the  presumption  if  once  established!  Still, 
reading  the  statute  in  the  light  of  the  state  of  the  law  which  it  was 
designed  to  remedy,  it  must  probably  be  considered  that  a  general 
authority  to  conduct  a  paper  does  imply  a  presumption  of 
authority  for  whatever  appears  in  that  paper,  and  that  then  it  lies 
on  the  defendant  to  show  by  cross-examination,  or  as  best  he  can, 
that  no  authority  has  been  given  which  covers  the  publication  of  the 
libel.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  question  will  always  be,  as  it  was 
in  Mr.  Howard’s  case,  the  more  general  one,  whether  there  was  or 
was  not  authority,  express  or  implied,  to  publish  the  libel ;  and 
the  result  of  that  case  is  to  establish  conclusively  that  no  general 
authority,  however  unlimited,  will  render  the  proprietor  criminally 
liable.  An  instance  of  implied  authority  was  suggested  durino- 
the  late  proceedings  with  reference  to  periodicals  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  which  deal  largely  in  personal  matter,  bordering  on  and 
frequently  amounting  to  libel.  The  proprietor  of  one  of  those 
journals  would  find  it  hard  to  establish  that  any  particular  article, 
similar  in  character  to  many  which  must  have  previously  come  to 
his  notice,  was  published  without  his  authority,  or  did*  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  discretion  of  an  editor  with  whose  earlier 
performances  in  the  same  liue  he  had  expressed  no  dissatisfaction. 
It  is  on  this  ground,  coupled  with  the  consideration  that,  though 
not  criminally  liable,  the  proprietor  remains  civilly  responsible  in 
damages  for  the  vagaries  of  his  editor,  that  the  judges  who  upheld 
the  protection  of  the  statute  in  its  entirety  were  enabled  to 
reassure  the  counsel  who  prognosticated  that  their  ruling  would 
nullify  one  of  the  expressed  objects  of  the  statute — namely,  “  the 
better  protection  of  private  character.”  Moreover,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  a  proprietor  is  deprived  of  the  immunit}'  afforded 
by  this  Act  if  he  be  shown  to  have  been  deficient  in  due  care  and 
caution,  a  provision  which  raises  a  further  safeguard  against  abuses 
of  the  privilege. 

Mr.  J ustice  Mellor’s  dissent  was  based  on  the  contention  that, 
as  the  necessities  of  modern  journalism,  of  which  he  took  a  rather 
depreciatory  view,  might  render  the  insertion  of  libellous  matter 
advisable,  the  unfettered  authority  confided  to  the  editor  embraced 
within  its  scope  the  publication  of  the  libel  in  question  ;  that  the 
proprietors  having  each  made  the  editor  his  alter  ego,  his  discretion 
was  theirs ;  and  finally,  that  there  was  evidence  of  lack  of  due  care 
and  caution  on  their  part.  The  latter  question  was,  as  we  have 
said,  immaterial,  the  misdirection  in  each  case  turning  on  the 
definition  of  authority  supplied  to  the  j  ury :  while,  as  to  the  former, 
though  agreeing-  with  Mr.  Justice  Mellor  that  the  statute  does 
not  require  evidence  of  an  express  authority  for  each  specific 
libel,  his  argument  appears  to  be  met  by  the  principle  above 
enunciated  that  a  man  ought  not  to  be  held  criminally  responsible 
for  the  wilful  perversion  of  authority  by  his  agent. 

Journalism  would  be  an  impossibility  were  the  owners  of  a 
paper  bound  for  their  own  protection  to  exercise  strict  and  con¬ 
stant  personal  supervision  over  its  contents.  The  most  that  can 
reasonably  be  required  of  them  is  to  exercise  a  wise  discretion  in 
the  appointment  of  an  editorial  staff,  and  give  strict  injunctions 
that,  no  matter  what  the  temptation,  personal  matters  should  be 
handled  in  a  temperate  and  unsensational  manner ;  and  this  duty 
is  amply  enforced  upon  them  without  the  narrow  construction 
which  it  has  been  sought  to  put  upon  a  sensible  and  generally 
beneficial  enactment. 


PICTURE  EXHIBITIONS. 

DURING  the  weather  with  which  we  have  lately  been  afflicted, 
picture  galleries  have  had  to  employ  artificial  light  very  early 
in  the  day.  Of  course  gas  is  but  a  poor  substitute  for  the  sun,  but 
it  is  the  best  which  has  yet  been  supplied  for  the  use  of  people  who 
have  not  the  opportunity  of  catching  what  little  daylight  is  to  be 
got  at  this  time.  Some  private  experiments  which  have  lately  been 
made  have  shown  that,  with  certain  improvements,  the  electric 
light  may  become  an  almost  exact  equivalent  for  sunlight  for 
the  purposes  both  of  painting  and  of  looking  at  pictures  ;  and  there 
oan  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  future  these  improvements  will  be 
accomplished,  and  that  the  electric  light  will  be  largely  employed 
by  painters  and  exhibitors.  Meanwhile  it  is  well  to  make  the 
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best  of  what  we  have  got ;  and  to  reflect  that  the  very  deficiencies 
of  gaslight  may  in  some  cases  have  their  use. 

This  is  far  from  being  the  case  with  regard  to  a  picture  by  the 
well-known  battle-painter  M.  de  Neuville,  which  occupies  the  place 
of  honour  at  the  French  Gallery  in  Pall  Mall,  and  which  has  attracted 
much  well-deserved  notice  and  praise.  The  incident  which  M.  de 
Neuville  has  chosen  for  his  subject  is  best  described  by  a  passage 
from  General  Ducrot’s  “La  Defense  de  Paris,”  quoted  in  the  cata¬ 
logue.  “All  seemed  over,  save  in  the  village  church,  where  eight 
French  officers  and  twenty  men  (belonging  to  the  depots  de  la 
garde  mobile  and  francs-tireurs  de  la  Presse)  still  resisted.  They 
defended  themselves  to  the  last  extremity,  and  it  was  only  by 
shooting  them  through  the  windows  and  bringing  up  the  artillery 
to  storm  their  improvised  citadel  that  the  remnant  of  this  brave 
band  could  be  forced  to  surrender.”  Some  people  have  said  that 
this  description  of  General  Ducrot’s  is,  if  not  apocryphal,  at  least 
not  strictly  correct ;  but  whether  this  is  so  or  not  is  a  matter  of 
small  importance  as  far  as  the  picture  is  concerned.  Similar  inci¬ 
dents  no  doubt  did  occur,  and  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  bind  a 
painter,  inspired  by  love  both  of  his  country  and  his  art,  to  pe¬ 
dantic  accuracy.  M.  de  Neuville,  relying  upon  General  Ducrot’s 
account,  has  represented  the  moment  when  Lieutenant  Grisez  was 
carried  out  of  the  church  door  suffering  from  a  mortal  wound. 
Prussian  soldiers  stand  round  on  either  side  of  the  door,  looking  on  at 
the  scene  with  varying  and  mixed  expressions  of  curiosity,  exultation, 
and  readiness  for  a  renewal  of  action  if  it  should  prove  necessary.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  picture  the  fired  and  dismantled  village 
street  is  occupied  by  Prussian  guns,  men,  and  horses,  depicted  with 
singular  force  and  reality  in  different  phases  of  excitement  and 
movement.  In  the  middle  distance  two  French  officers  stand  sur¬ 
rounded  by  their  captors,  regarding  what  passes  with  a  sombre 
and  pathetic  resignation,  as  of  men  who,  having  done  their  utmost, 
are  determined  to  give  no  sign  of  useless  grief  at  an  inevitable 
fate.  The  general  effect  of  the  picture  is  in  the  highest  degree 
impressive ;  and  in  the  details  of  composition  and  technical  skill 
the  work  is  masterly.  It  is  certainly  the  finest  picture  by  M.  de 
Neuville  which  has  yet  been  exhibited  in  England,  and  gives  him 
a  rank  to  which  his  previous  performances,  clever  and  spirited  as 
they  were,  d>l  not  entitle  him.  The  painter  has  been  reproached, 
and  not  altogether  unjustly,  with  selecting  the  lowest  types  in  his 
representation  of  the  Prussian  soldiery ;  but  it  must  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  on  all  hands  that  these  types  are  true  to  nature,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  he  has  denied  all  fineness  of  character 
to  the  figures  of  his  enemies.  That  of  the  officer  who 
guards  the  prisoners  in  the  right  centre  of  the  picture 
has  a  grand  soldierly  composure,  and  some  of  the  attitudes 
of  the  men  on  the  left,  whose  backs  are  turned  to  the  spectator, 
seem  to  express  a  generous  pity  for  a  gallant  and  fallen  foe.  It 
has  been  regarded  as  a  needless  imputation  of  brutality  that  one  of 
the  men  standing  opposite  to  them  should  be  smoking  a  long  pipe 
with  an  appearance  of  impassive  curiosity,  and  perhaps  in  what  is 
often  miscalled  idealistic  painting  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing 
would  not  have  been  hinted  at.  But  men,  and  perhaps  especially 
Prussians,  are  known  to  smoke  under  the  influence  of  the  deepest 
emotion,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  there  is  nothing  either  inartistic 
or  unnatural  in  representing  a  soldier  inured  to  the  horrors  of 
battle  as  seeking  the  one  physical  recreation  read}'  to  his  hand 
when  the  heat  of  the  day  is  done.  It  is  more  reasonable  to  find 
fault  with  the  brutal  exultation  of  the  Prussian  sitting  astride  of 
the  window-sill  j  ust  above  the  group  which  includes  the  smoker  ; 
but  this  again  is  obviously  true  to  nature,  and  a  painter 
who  in  representing  a  battle-scene  showed  it  only  in  a  pic¬ 
turesque  and  poetic  light  would  do  but  poor  service  to  the 
cause  either  of  humanity  or  of  art.  M.  de  Neuville  has 
taken,  on  the  whole,  a  singularly  unprejudiced  view  of  his 
subject,  and  has  made  of  it  a  picture  which  commands  attention 
and  admiration.  In  the  same  gallery  we  may  call  attention,  I 
among  other  things,  to  a  fine  specimen  of  Herr  Munthe’s  work, 

“  A  Bavarian  Village  Winter”  (202) ;  to  an  example  of  Mr.  Linnell, 
senior,  at  his  best ;  “  Woodcutters  ”  (77),  and  to  M.  Meissonier’s 
“  A  Halberdier  ”  (180).  Miss  Clara  Montalba’s  “  On  the  Lagoons — ■ 
Venice,”  is  an  unusually  fine  example  of  the  artist’s  style,  while 
M.  Gerome  is  seen  at  his  very  worst  in  “  An  Eastern  Woman,” 

(56)-  ,  . 

The  Guardi  Gallery  in  the  Hay  market  is,  like  that  just  noticed, 
distinguished  by  the  position  of  one  very  striking  picture.  This  is 
a  work  by  M.  Charlemont,  a  comparatively  unknown  painter,  “  Le 
Garde  Amalvavire  ”  (40).  It  is  a  single  figure  of  a  Moor  draped 
in  white,  standing  sword  in  hand  on  the  steps  of  a  palace.  The 
pose  and  general  arrangement  suggest  a  reminiscence  of  the  late 
M.  Regnault’s  impressive  and  repulsive  representation  of  a  Moorish 
executioner ;  but  M.  Oharleinout’s  work  has  nothing  repulsive,  and 
has  a  combination  of  force  with  delicacy,  which  could  hardly  be  found 
in  M.  Regnault’s  work.  The  painter  has  more  than  justified  his 
daring  in  selecting  a  subject  which  might  seem  to  want  interest, 
and  which  might  not  unjustly  be  described  as  an  “  arrangement  in 
black  and  white.”  The  remarkable  strength  and  fineness  of  the 
drawing  and  painting  raise  what  might  bo  commonplace  to 
excellence,  and  make  of  this  single  figure  of  a  negro  sentinel  a 
picture  from  which  one  may  conclnde  that  M.  Charlemont  will,  if 
he  chooses  to  devote  himself  to  his  art,  take  high  rank  as  a 
painter.  A  fine  Daubigny  (53)  and  an  equally  fine  Troyon  (29) 
in  the  same  gallery  may  be  looked  at  with  advantage,  as  may  also 
Senor  Garcia's  “  View  near  the  Alhambra  ”  (56).  The  picture, 
which  is  strangely  unlike  its  title,  show3  the  interior  of  a  venta, 
with  two  men,  one  of  whom  is  a  torcroj  standing  at  the  counter 


and  being  served  by  the  girl  behind  it.  The  colour  is  well  arranged 
and  brilliant,  and  the  figures  have  a  true  and  pleasant  air  of 
movement. 

The  present  exhibition  at  the  Dudley  Gallery  does  not  strike  us 
as  being  upon  the  whole  particularly  fortunate.  A  large  and  im¬ 
portant  place  on  the  end  wall  is  occupied  by  a  work  called 
“  Engagements  ”  (169),  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Watson,  which  is  simply  a 
large  book  illustration  executed  in  oil.  Why  so  clever  a  painter 
should  have  taken  so  much  trouble  to  depict  a  very  commonplace 
young  man  and  woman  in  evening  dress  comparing  their  dance- 
cards  is  not  more  easy  of  explanation  than  the  fact  of  the  work 
being  assigned  the  honourable  place  which  is  given  to  it.  Mr. 
Marks  has  a  very  pretty  landscape  (37),  with  a  charming  effect  of 
light ;  and  a  picture  called  “  Peace  with  Honour  ”  (26) — an  old 
gentleman  sitting  in  his  library — which  is  quite  curiously  bad. 
The  painter  seems  to  have  been  inspired  by  a  wish  to  outdo  Mr. 
Frith  in  his  most  characteristic  style.  As  a  contrast  to  this  we  may 
turn  to  Mr.  Watts’s  “Design  for  aPicture”  (79).  A  girl  is  lying  idly 
on  a  sofa  at  the  back;  a  shabby  old  man  is  coming  in  at  the  door,  and 
a  winged  youth  with  a  stupid  expression  is  bestriding  the  window 
sill.  A  legend  in  the  foreground  informs  us  that  when  poverty 
comes  in  at  the  door,  love  flies  out  at  the  window.  It  may  be  pre¬ 
sumed  that  this  represents  what  some  people  call  ideal  art.  If  so, 
the  chief  element  of  the  ideal  must  be  extreme  commonplaceness. 
We  sincerely  hope  that  Mr.  Watts  will  never  execute  the  picture 
for  which  this  is  a  design.  One  extremely  fine  work  is  contributed 
by  Mr.  Woodville,  and  is  called  “  A  Turkish  Reconnoitring  Party 
in  the  Balkans  ”  (22).  The  picture  is  full  of  imaginative  percep¬ 
tion  and  of  truth,  and  the  workmanship  has  much  vigour  and  con¬ 
trol.  The  impression  of  dark  cold  is  admirably  conveyed.  The 
attitudes  of  the  different  figures  are  finely  conceived  and 
executed,  as  is  that  of  the  horse  which  carries  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  party.  The  texture  of  the  snow  is  ren¬ 
dered  with  complete  success.  M.  Leon  Lhermitte  has  two 
pictures  (52,  295),  both  of  which  show  a  marked  improve¬ 
ment  in  his  style.  He  has  completely  thrown  off  the  tendency  to 
dingy  colouring  which  threatened  at  one  time  to  interfere  with  his 
success.  Mr.  Hodgson  sends  an  Eastern  subject,  “The  Court 
Poet”  (62),  painted  in  his  well-known  humorous  style,  and 
Mr.  Macbeth  contributes  “Fishermen’s  Children ”  (1 1 1).  There 
is  an  unexpectedly  artificial  air  about  the  children,  and  the  water 
is  painted  in  a  manner  which  is  best  described  as  splotchy.  Of  Mr. 
Morgan’s  two  pictures  we  prefer  “  Under  a  Changeful  Sky,’  (148), 
which  has  much  feeling  and  picturesqueness.  Mr.  Henry  Moore  sends 
two  pictures,  and  one  of  these, “  Yarmouth  Jetty — Moonlight”  (237), 
strikes  us  as  being  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  painting  which  the  artist 
has  produced.  No  effect  is  more  easy  to  misrepresent  than  that  of 
moonlight,  and  no  effect  is  more  often  misrepresented.  In  this 
picture  Mr.  Moore  has  given  it  with  rare  truth  and  skill.  Mr. 
F.  A.  Bridgman  sends  an  admirably  painted  picture  called  “  A 
Lady  of  Cairo  Visiting”  (301),  and  near  it  is  a  very  clever  and 
pleasing  representation  of  a  bygone  time,  by  Mr.  Hey  wood  Hardy, 
called  “  Forced  Company  ”  (284).  Mr.  O’Connor  sends  a  singu¬ 
larly  bright  and  pleasing  picture,  “  The  Gate  of  Justice,  Alhambra, 
Granada”  (378). 

Among  the  performances  of  younger  painters  a  special  word  of 
praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Weguelin’s  “  The  Keeper  of  the  Sacred  Spar¬ 
rows”  (365)  and  “The  Swing”  (214).  Both  of  these  pictures 
show,  what  is  by  no  means  too  common,  a  great  sense  of  beauty ; 
and  in  both  there  is  much  careful  and  promising  work.  In  the 
former  one  the  flesh  tints  are  not  throughout  satisfactory,  and  the 
colours  of  the  background  are  not  altogether  pleasing ;  but  the 
painter’s  success  in  finding  a  beautiful  pose  and  making  it  seem 
completely  natural  is  remarkable. 


REVIEWS. 


HITCHMAN’S  LIFE  07  LORD  BEACONSFIELD.® 

f  piIE  popular  interest  in  the  life  and  character  of  Lord  Beacons- 
J-  field  is  indicated  by  the  publication  of  a  third  biography 
during  his  lifetime.  Some  years  have  passed  since  the  publication 
of  Mr.  Macknight’s  Life  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  which  was  written  in  a 
comparatively  neutral  spirit.  Only  a  few  months  ago  a  bitter 
opponent  undertook  the  unworthy  task  of  composing  an  elaborate 
indictment  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  character  in  the  form  of  a 
hostile  narrative  of  his  career.  The  offence  against  good  feeling 
and  good  taste  was  aggravated  by  the  anonymous  publication  of 
the  work  in  a  periodical  which  habitually  excludes  anonymous 
contributions.  The  writer  perhaps  defeated  his  own  malignant 
purpose  by  his  laborious  accumulation  of  insinuations  and  charges. 
It  is  fortunately  the  nature  of  spite  to  suggest  suspicion  of  unfair¬ 
ness;  and  it  was  incredible  that  the  lilelong  leader  of  a  great 
English  party  should  never  by  accident  have  blundered  into  dis¬ 
interested  patriotism  or  statesmanlike  prudence.  The  enemies  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  though  some  of  them  may  have  welcomed  an 
exaggerated  reproduction  of  their  own  prejudices,  required  no 
brief  to  refresh  their  memories  by  detailed  statements  of  the  de¬ 
fects  and  errors  of  their  political  adversary.  Inconsistency  which 
is  often  merely  superficial,  careless  inaccuracy  of  statement, 
imperfect  knowledge  of  official  practice,  and  frequent  use  of 

*  The  Public  Life  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Beacon  field,  K.G. 
Bv  Francis  Hitchman.  2  vols.  London:  Chapman  A  Ilall. 
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paradox,  justify  charges  which  Lord  Beaconsfield's  apologists 
must  seek  rather  to  extenuate  than  to  deny.  If  they  under¬ 
stand  their  business,  they  will  divert  attention  from  obvious 
faults  and  foibles  to  the  courage,  the  temper,  the  personal 
loyalty,  _  and  the  Parliamentary  adroitness  which,  in  spite 
of  opposition  and  of  reluctant  adhesion  on  the  part  of  political 
followers,  have  raised  the  unfriended  aspirant  of  forty  years  ago  to 
his  present  position.  Mr.  Ilitchman,  who  records  in  two  bulky 
volumes  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  public  life  down  to  the  formation  of 
his  Government  in  1874,  is  perhaps  too  indiscriminate  an  admirer 
ot  his_  hero  ;  but  his  devotion  ha3  induced  him  to  collect  the 
materials  ot  his  narrative  with  indefatigable  industry ;  and  his 
reports  aud  extracts  furnish  the  reader  with  the  means  of  cor¬ 
recting  the  constant  bias  of  an  advocate  who  scarcely  pretends  to 
be  a  judge.  Mr.  Ilitchman  disclaims  any  access  to  private  sources 
ot.  inlormation ;  and  he  seems  to  have  had  no  communication 
with  Lord  Beaconsfield.  From  the  newspapers  and  the  pages  of 
Hansard  he  has  compiled  a  full,  and  not  uninteresting,  history  of  a 
remarkable  life.  In  reading-  the  book  it  is  well  to  remember  that,  as 
the  motives  ot  Henry  VIII. ’s  policy  were  once  supposed  to  be  in¬ 
terpreted  by  the  preambles  ot  his  Acts  of  Parliament,  so  Lord 
Beaconsfield’s  objects  and  purposes  are  deduced  from  his  own  ex¬ 
positions  of  his  policy.  It  in  early  life  he  called  himself  a  Tory 
Radical,  Mr.  Ilitchman  is  convinced  that  it  is  both  possible  and 
right  to  be  at  the  same  time  a  champion  of  existing  institutions 
and  a  promoter  of  revolutionary  change.  The  devoted  biographer 
is  not  less  firmly  persuaded  that  Mr.  Disraeli's  assaults  on  Sir 
Robert  Peel  were  suggested  by  a  dispassiouate  aversion  to  political 
inconsistency.  W  ith  all  drawbacks,  unqualified  svmpathy  is  a 
better  guide  to  the  comprehension  of  a  character  than  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  envy,  hatred,  and  malice. 

A  fourth  biography  ot  Lord  Beaconsfield,  issued  at  nearly  the 
same  time  with  Mr.  llitchman’s  book,  is  not  the  least  instructive 
of  the  whole  number,  as  it  is  much  the  most  amusing.  The  col¬ 
lection  of  a  hundred  cartoons  from  ranch,  extending  over  more 
than  thirty  years,  atfords  the  means  of  tracing  with  curious  accu¬ 
racy  the  changes  in  the  popular  estimate  during  that  time  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield’s  conduct  aud  character.  Mr.  Tenniel’s  later 
designs  are  in  all  respects  greatly  superior  to  the  early  composi¬ 
tions  ot  his  predecessors ;  yet  there  is  a  certain  uniformity  of  con¬ 
ception  in  the  entire  series.  Caricaturists  have  seldom  been  so 
fortunate  in  a  subject,  though  they  have  depicted  the  supercilious 
pride  of  Pitt,  the  resolute  simplicity  of  Wellington,  and  the  jovial 
roguery  ^)f  0  Connell.  The  eccentricity  of  Brougham’s  rugged 
countenance  tempted  artists  into  burlesque.  Nor  was  justice  ever 
done  to  Lord  Russell’s  fine  and  sensitive  expression.  It  is  only 
within  a  few  years  that  Mr.  Tenniel  has  succeeded,  where  his  pre¬ 
decessors  had  failed,  in  seizing  the  likeness  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  The 
merest  novice  could  scarcely  tail  in  copying  Lord  Beaconsfield’s 
peculiar  features.  The  cartoons,  which  represent  him  in  innu¬ 
merable  conditions  of  common  life  or  of  allegory,  are  almost  in¬ 
variably  humorous,  and  they  are  often  full  of  meaning.  In  the 
most  farcical  pictures  he  is  never  a  butt  or  a  mere  object  of  ridi¬ 
cule.  Voluntarily  or  unintentionally,  the  artist  always  intimates 
that  the  subject  ot  his  portraiture  shares  the  feeling  of  amusement 
which  he  produces.  The  gradual  rise  from  notoriety  to  import¬ 
ance  and  to  fame  may  be  accurately  traced  in  the  series.  In  some 
of  the  early  pictures,  as  in  Assyrian  or  Egyptian  sculptures,  com¬ 
parative  dignity  is  represented  by  gradations  of  size,  and  Peel  or 
O  Connell  towers,  like  Raineses,  in  stature  over  the  pigmy  assailant 
who  was  destined  to  attain  larger  dimensions.  Some  years  after¬ 
wards  Mr.  Disraeli  becomes  a  conspicuous  figure  in  groups 
which  include  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  Russell,  and  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Even  when  his  face  and  figure  are  most  grotesquely  rendered,  the 
impression  of  force  and  of  ironical  superiority  is  never  wholly  for¬ 
gotten.  At  last  Lord  Beaconsfield  lias  visibly  predominated  over 
all  his  rivals  with  the  exception  of  one  inveterate  antagonist,  whose 
hostility  he  never  seems  fully  to  reciprocate.  Mr.  Gladstone 
apparently  feels  to  Lord  Beaconsfield  as  Fox  felt  to  Pitt,  though 
the  modern  leader  of  Opposition  is  not  likely  to  imitate  the 
coarsen  ss  of  his  predecessor  in  describing  the  Minister  whom  he 
dislikes  as  a  villain.  As  Pitt  never  retaliated  the  enmity  of  Fox, 
Lord  Beaconsfield  has  borne  the  attacks  which  have  never  inter¬ 
mitted  during  thirty  years  with  admirable  equanimity.  Having 
on  one  recent  occasion  been  provoked  into  unwonted  irritation, 
Lord  Beaconsfield  with  characteristic  inaccuracy  imputed  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  almost  the  only  phrases  of  detraction  which  he  had 
never  used.  A  hasty  promise  to  support  his  quotations  by  proof 
was  judiciously  allowed  to  drop  when  it  would  have  been  impos¬ 
sible  to  keep  it.  In  one  of  the  most  admirable  drawings  in  the 
collection  representing  the  two  great  adversaries  as  augurs,  Lord 
Beaconsfield  is  sternly  rebuked  by  his  solemn  colleague  for  the 
suggestion  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  abstain  from  laughing 
when  they  meet  in  private.  It  would  be  difficult  in  an  elaborate 
disquisition  to  explain  more  accurately  the  contrast  between  two 
singularly  uncongenial  natures.  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  perhaps  as 
thoroughly  in  earnest  as  Mr.  Gladstone ;  but  his  meaning  is  not 
always  on  the  surface.  Perhaps  no  statesman  of  equal  rank  has  so 
firmly  established  and  so  freely  used  the  privilege  of  employing 
language  for  which  he  is  not  held  to  be  seriously  responsible. 

Mr.  Hitchman’s  biography  would  perhaps  be  less  instructive  if 
he  exercised  any  independent  judgment.  He  approves  of  every¬ 
thing  that  his  hero  has  at  any  time  said  and  done,  on  the  exact 
grounds  which  were  stated  at  the  time  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  him¬ 
self.  A  more  impartial  writer  could  scarcely  have  failed  some¬ 
times  to  assume  a  critical  or  apologetic  attitude,  with  the  result  of 


occasionally  substituting  his  own  judgment  for  a  literal  transcript  of 
the  opinions  or  speeches  which  were  actually  held  and  delivered 
From  a  thoroughly  faithful  record  it  may  be  collected  that  Lord 
Beaconsfield s  genius  is  not  constructive  in  finance,  in  policy,  or  in 
legislation.  The  only  important  statute  which  he  has  passed  is 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1867,  which  was  almost  as  much  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stones  production  as  his  own.  Although  Lord  Beaconsfield  has 
since  taken  credit  lor  a  large  extension  of  the  suffrage  which  has 
on  one  occasion  proved  advantageous  to  his  party,  "his  original 
scheme  included  several  contrivances  designed  to  counteract  the 
impending  deterioration  of  the  electoral  system.  He  proposed  in 
the  Resolutions  preliminary  to  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  an 
education  franchise,  a  Savings  Bank  franchise,  a  franchise  to  he  con¬ 
ferred  by  the  possession  of  a  small  amount  of  funded  property,  and 
a  franchise  depending  on  the  payment  of  twenty  shillings  in  direct 
taxes.  According  to  his  calculations,  the  new  qualifications  would 
have  added  200,000  votes  to  the  list  of  electors,  all  of  them 
belonging  either  to  the  middle  class  or  to  the  highest  section  of  the 
working  class.  Still  more  important  was  the  condition  originally 
imposed  by  the  Bill  of  personal  payment  of  rates.  The  fault°of  the 
lateral  franchises,  as  they  were  called  in  the  cant  phrase 
of  the  day,  was  that  they  satisfied  no  popular  demand. 
Fundholders  and  payers  of  Income-tax  either  had  votes  already  or 
were  satisfied  without  them.  The  redistribution  of  power  amongst 
a  minority  which  was  already  supposed  to  enjoy  invidious  privileges 
iurnished  no  answer  to  the  clamorous  demands  of  the  multitude.In 
the  course  of  the  contest  all  the  fancy  franchises  disappeared,  and  the 
compound  householder,  enthusiastically  represented  by  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  was  finally  included  in  the  constituency.  The  Minister 
having, _  to  the  great  disappointment  of  his  adversary,  accepted  the 
Bill  in  its  altered  form,  may  in  one  sense  be  considered  its  author. 
Twice  since  that  time  a  shaft  has  been  sunk  into  the  newly-dis¬ 
covered  stratum  with  opposite  results.  There  can  he  little  doubt 
that  the  profit  of  the  venture  of  1867  will  ultimately  accrue  to  the 
Liberal  or  Democratic  party.  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  been  three 
times  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  he  has  outlived  many 
Budgets;  but  it  maybe  said  without  undue  disparagement  that 
he  has  never  mastered  the  rudiments  of  finance.  For  many  years 
he  denounced  the  Income-tax,  really  because  it  was  supposed  to 
he  unpopular,  and  ostensibly  on  the  frivolous  pretext  that  it  was  a 
war  tax.  Ilis  latest  declaration  against  the  tax  was  so  obviously 
made  for  a  party  purpose  that  his  own  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  when  he  continued  the  tax  two  or  three  months  after¬ 
wards,  forgot  to  explain  away  the  implied  promise  of  his  chief. 

During  the  whole  period  of  which  Mr.  Hitchman  reproduces  the 
contemporary  account  Mr.  Disraeli  was  either  in  Opposition  or  in 
office  with  a  minority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  circum¬ 
stances  furnish  an  excuse  or  explanation  of  the  negative  character 
of  his  political  efforts.  Those  who  have  patience  to  study  the  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  the  contests  of  twenty  years  ago  will  not  fail  to 
recognize  the  indomitable  perseverance  in  attack  which  alone 
could  keep  his  party  together.  Lord  Russell,  Lord  Palmerston, 
and  Lord  Aberdeen  during  that  time  made  many  mistakes ;  and 
consequently  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  who  always  blamed 
their  conduct,  was  often  in  the  right.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  he  was  actuated  by  a  regard  for  the  public  interest  as  well  as 
by  a  justifiable  ambition.  He  organized  and  led,  and  sometimes 
constituted,  the  Opposition  which  formed  under  his  guidance, as  at 
other  times,  an  indispensable  check  on  the  Government  and  on 
the  majority  by  which  it  was  supported.  Although  until  1874  he 
never  obtained  the  support  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  three  or  four  times  in  overthrowing  the  Government.  In 
1852  he,  without  discredit  to  himself  or  his  party,  profited  by  the 
contemptuous  resentment  of  Lord  Palmerston  against  Lord  John 
Russell  by  whom  he  had  immediately  before  been  dismissed  from 
office.  The  coalition  of  1858  withLord  JohnRussell,Mr.Gladstone, 
Mr.  Cobden,  and  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  was  more  questionable  ;  but 
of  all  the  confederates  Mr.  Disraeli  was  perhaps  least  influenced 
by  factious  animosity  against  Lord  Palmerston.  In  1867  the 
blunders  of  Lord  Russell  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the  gallant  oppo¬ 
sition  of  Mr.  Lowe  to  the  Reform  Bill,  rendered  the  accession  of 
the  Conservatives  to  office  unavoidable.  Finally,  in  1874,  Mr. 
Disraeli  was  the  only  possible  successor  to  the  Minister  who  had 
squandered  away  an  overwhelming  majority  in  Parliament  and  in 
the  country.  Mr.  Ilitchman’s  narrative  of  these  transactions 
would  have  been  much  more  valuable  if  he  had  added  to  his 
labours  the  simple  process  of  furnishing  the  dates  of  transactions. 

It  is  surprising  that  so  many  historical  writers  should  give  students 
the  trouble  of  searching  through  half  a  volume  to  ascertain  the  year 
in  which  an  event  is  said  to  have  occurred. 

The  biographer  is  well  advised  in  declining  for  the  present  to 
bring  his  narrative  down  to  the  latest  time.  The  controversy  on 
the  Eastern  question  is  an  entirely  new  stage  in  Lord  Beacons¬ 
field’s  career ;  and  his  future  fame  will  perhaps  mainly  depend  on 
his  success  or  failure.  Mr.  Hitchman  could  have  thrown  no  light 
on  the  subject  by  applauding  every  act  of  the  Minister  ;  nor  is  it 
necessary  to  refresh  the  general  memory  by  enumerating  the  details 
of  the  negotiations.  During  his  long  course  of  Opposition  Lord 
Beaconsfield  almost  always  refrained  from  extending  to  foreign, 
aflairs  the  hostile  criticism  which  he  applied  to  the  domestic  policy 
of  Liberal  Governments.  I11  the  Crimean  war  he  blamed  the 
Ministry  chiefly,  and  with  perfect  justice,  for  want  of  vigour. 
During  the  American  Civil  War  he  discountenanced  the  hostility 
to  the  Federal  cause  which  was  expressed  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
which  was  believed  to  be  felt  by  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord 
Russell.  While  he  supported  the  French  alliance,  he  disapproved 
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of  the  opposition  to  German  aggrandizement  which  v.'as  threatened 
when  the  Danish  war  was  impending.  The  furious  assaults  on 
his  own  Eastern  policy,  in  which  the  national  cause  has  sometimes 
seemed  to  he  identified  with  the  interests  of  the  Government,  find 
no  precedent  in  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  conduct.  Whether  the  course 
which  he  has  pursued  is  well  advised  is  a  question  which 
will  he  decided  with  fuller  knowledge  hereafter.  It  is  now 
onlj'  known  that  it  has  from  first  to  last  heen  approved  hy 
large  Parliamentary  majorities.  There  is  no  reason  to  douht  that 
the  Minister  has  acted  to  the  hest  of  his  judgment  for  the 
safety  and  advantage  of  the  country.  It  is  indeed  scarcely  a 
paradoxical  conjecture  that  he  was  never  before  so  thoroughly 
and  conscientiously  serious.  Por  domestic  legislation  he  has  heen 
conscious  of  a  want  both  of  interest  and  of  natural  aptitude.  In 
the  hyperbolical  language  hy  which  Henry  V.  expressed  his 
resolution  to  win  the  crown  of  France,  Lord  Beaconsfield  might 
say  that  in  finance  and  ordinary  politics  he 

never  valued  this  poor  seat  of  England. 

When  the  King  addressed  his  soldiers  on  the  eve  of  Agin- 
court,  he  spoke  of  England  in  more  appreciative  language. 
Perhaps  Lord  Beaconsfield's  enthusiasm  may,  for  the°  first 
time  in  his  long  political  life,  have  been  stirred  by  the  con¬ 
sciousness  that  the  national  honour  and  welfare  rested  on  his 
decisions.  He  has  at  least  persuaded  foreigners  that  he  has  once 
more  raised  the  flag  of  England  from  the  level  to  which  it  had 
been  lowered  by  his  immediate  predecessors. 


ROBERTS  ON  ANTHROPOMETRY.* 

FOP  some  years  Mr.  Roberts  has  been  known  to  his  professional 
brethren  by  various  papers  which  he  has  published  on  the 
subject  of  anthropometry;  and  he  now  offers  this  volume  as  a 
fragment  from  a  larger  one  on  the  Physical  Development  and  Pro¬ 
portions  of  the  Human  Body,  which  is  still  in  preparation.  The 
author  tells  us  that  his  object  in  publishing  the  present  work 
is  to  excite  a  wider  interest  in  a  subject  which  has  hitherto 
received  but  little  attention,  and  to  induce  those  who  have  already 
been  engaged  in  this  field  of  labour  to  unite  in  adopting  a  uniform 
method  of  making  and  recording  their  measurements  on  the  external 
form  of  the  human  body.  We  think  Mr.  Roberts  has  done  wiselv 
in  having  taken  this  course,  as  he  will  obtain  readers  for  this  book 
who  might  shrink  from  the  attempt  to  get  through  a  larger  one 
on  the  same  subject. 

By  anthropometry  the  author  does  not  intend  to  signify  merely  the 
systematic  measurement  of  the  parts  of  the  human  body,  but  includes 
in  the  teim  the  estimation  of  the  weight  and  muscular  strength. 
In  his  introduction  he  points  out  how  desirable  it  is,  even  on°the 
narrow  ground  of  individual  interest,  to  ascertain  the  changes 
taking  place  in  the  bodily  structure  and  functional  activity  under 
the  various  modifying  influences  of  age,  nurture,  employment, 
exercise,  and  sanitary  circumstances,  and  to  determine  the  effects 
of  those  different  conditions  on  the  health.  It  is,  however,  on  the 
higher  grounds  of  social  and  national  interest  that  Mr.  Roberts 
advocates  the  study  of  anthropometry,  and  he  shows  ample  reason 
why  this  study  deserves  more  consideration  than  has  hitherto  been 
vouchsafed  to  it.  For  instance,  every  member  of  the  community 
is  concerned  in  the  proper  selection  of  men  for  special  offices  under 
the  State ;  and  that  the  fitness  of  persons  for  the  fulfilment  of 
certain  duties  must  depend  in  great  measure  on  their  strength  and 
physical  proportions  will  scarcely  admit  of  doubt,  ‘’insur¬ 
ance  offices  also  are  peculiarly  interested  in  the  determination  of 
the  particular  conformations  of  body  which  are  associated  with 
good  health  and  longevity,  or  the  reverse;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  physicians  and  surgeons  are  often  obliged  to  take 
measurements  of  parts  of  the  body  before  they  can  arrive  at  a 
correct  diagnosis  of  some  forms  of  disease  and  injury.  Regarded 
from  a  national  point  of  view,  most  interesting  results  may°be  ex¬ 
pected  from  investigation  into  the  rapidity  of  growth  in  children 
from  year  to  year,  the  relative  proportions  of  the  various  bodily 
parts  at  different  ages,  the  periods  when  growth  ceases  and  de¬ 
generation  begins,  and  the  alterations  effected  in  the  physical  con¬ 
formation  of  races  by  climate,  hygienic  conditions,  and  occupations. 
When  to  the  foregoing  it  is  added  that  naturalists  agree  in  regard¬ 
ing  careful  measurement  of  the  various  dimensions  of  the  body  as 
the  best  means  of  founding  a  classification  of  human  races  and 
varieties,  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Roberts  is  doing  well  in  urging 
that  such  measurements  should  be  made  and  recorded  in  con¬ 
formity  with  a  uniform  system,  if  they  are  to  be  of  genuine  scien¬ 
tific  value. 

In  the  first  chapter,  which  is  occupied  with  an  account  of  the 
methods  of  studying  the  proportions  of  the  human  body,  the 
author  shows  that,  although  sculptors  and  painters  have  studied 
this  subject  from  the  earliest  times  recorded  by  history,  they  have 
contributed  little  or  nothing  of  scientific  worth  to  anthropometry. 
To  this  rule,  however,  he  quotes  one  exception,  and  remarks  that' 
just  as  botanical  science  is  indebted  to  Goethe  for  the  theory  that 
the  leaf  is  the  typical  form  of  the  plant  and  the  other  organs 
modifications  of  it,  so  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  is  due  the  idea  of  a 
typical  form  in  man  and  of  the  order  prevailing  in  the  many  ap- 
parent  variations  from  that  type.  But,  although  Sir  Joshua’s 

*  A  Manual  of  Anthropometry;  or,  a  Guide  to  the  Physical  Examination 
and  measurement  of  the  Human  Body.  By  Charles  Roberts  F  I’  C  S 
London  :  J.  &  A.  Churchill.  1878. 


third  discourse  to  the  students  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts 
proves  that  he  had  a  distinct  idea  in  his  own  mind  of  the  true 
theory  of  proportions,  he  tcok  no  trouble  to  verify  his  views  by 
actual  measurements ;  and  the  triumph  of  reducing  the  artistic 
conception  to  a  scientific  generalization  was  reserved  for  M. 
Quetelet.  When  this  illustrious  mathematician  first  entered  on 
the  study  of  the  proportions  of  the  human  body,  he  was  dismayed 
by  the  magnitude  cf  the  field  of  investigation  ;  and,  until  he  dis¬ 
covered  a  principle  which  served  as  a  basis  for  his  work,  he  feared 
that  even  the  labours  of  a  lifetime  would  prove  insufficient  for  the 
task.  The  following  quotation  which  Mr.  Roberts  makes  from 
Quetelet  will  serve  to  render  this  principle  intelligible: — 

“  A  large  number  of  naturalists  and  philosophers  have  attempted  to  prove, 
by  a  course  of  reasoning  which  is  more  or  less  conclusive,  the  unity  of  the 
human  species.  I  believe  that  I  have  succeeded  iu  demonstrating,  not  only 
that  this  unity  exists,  but  that  our  race  admits  of  a  type  or  model  the  diffe¬ 
rent  proportions  of  which  can  be  easily  determined. 

“  H  there  were  an  absence  of  type,  and  if  men  were  unlike  one  another, 
not  from  the  effects  of  accidental  causes,  but  because  no  common  law 
really  existed  among  them,  they  might  be  measured,  as  regards  height  for 
instance,  without  all  the  individual  measurements  offering  any  particular 
character  or  any  definite  numerical  relation. 

“  If,  on  the  contrary,  all  men  have  to  a  certain  degree  been  cast  in  the 
same  mould,  and  it  they  issue  from  it  with  differences  which  are  purely 
accidental,  the  groups  will  no  longer  be  formed  in  an  erratic  manner ;  but 
their  numerical  values,  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  probabilities,  will 
be  subject  to  preestablished  laws,  so  that  the  numbers"  which  represent  each 
can  be  determined  a  priori.  There  exist,  therefore,  for  this  entirely  special 
case,  characteristics  by  which  we  may  recognize  whether  individuals  belong 
to  the  same  type,  and  only  differ  owing  to  fortuitous  causes.  Another  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  theory  is,  that  the  greater  the  number  of  observations  the 
more  do  fortuitous  causes  explain  each  other,  and  make  the  general  tvpe, 
which  they  at  first  tend  to  screen,  stand  out  prominently.  Thus,  in'the 
human  race,  when  individuals  only  are  considered,  all  heights  are  met 
with,  at  least  within  certain  limits  ;  those  who  come  nearest  the  average 
are  the  most  numerous ;  those  who  deviate  the  most  from  it  form  the 
smallest  number  ;  and  the  groups  follow  numerically  a  law  (the  binomial 
law  of  Newton)  which  may  be  laid  down  beforehand.  In  the  case  of  man 
this  law  is  verified,  not  only  in  relation  to  the  entire  height,  but  also  as  re¬ 
gards  bis  various  members  ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  weight,  or 
strength,  or  any  quality  which  can  be  measured  aud  reduced  to  numbers.” 

As  an  illustration  of  Quetelet’s  views,  the  author  then  gives  a 
table  and  diagram  representing  the  heights  of  430  English  public- 
school  hoys  between  eleven  and  twelve  years  of  age,  in  which  it 
is  shown  that  the  largest  group  of  the  boys  had  a  height  of  53*5 
inches.  This,  then,  being  the  stature  of  the  mean  or  typical  boy 
of  the  class  and  age  given,  he  forms  a  standard  from  which  the 
members  of  the  other  groups  decrease  in  number  as  they  depart 
further  and  further  from  his  dimensions. 

The  author  follows  M.  Quetelet,  Sir  John  Ilerschel,  and  Dr. 
Tylor  in  insisting  on  the  distinction  between  an  average  and  a 
mean.  As  indicated  by  the  second  of  those  writers,  an  average 
implies  no  conception  of  a  natural  and  recognizable  central  magni¬ 
tude,  all  variations  from  which  must  be  regarded  as  deviations 
from  a  standard  ;  whereas  the  notion  of  a  mean  distinctly  involves 
such  a  conception.  Mr.  Roberts’s  own  words  on  this  point  are  well 
worthy  of  quotation  : — 

An  average  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  sum  of  the  values  observed  by 
the  number  of  observations,  while  a  mean  is  the  value  at  which  the  laro-est 
number  of  observations  occur.  Thus,  the  average  height  of  a  number  of 
men  of  different  stature  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  various  heights  by 
the  number  of  men  at  each  height  and  dividing  the  sum  of  their  heights 
by  the  total  number  of  men.  The  mean  height  on  the  other  hand  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  arranging  the  men  in  groups,  and  noting  the  height  of  the  group 
which  contains  the  largest  number  of  individuals.  The  average  height  is 
the  measurement  which  each  and  all  the  men  would  possess  if  the  tall 
ones  could  be  made  shorter  and  the  short  ones  taller,  and  the  predominance 
of  a  few  very  tall  or  very  short  men  would  determine  the  relative  value  of  the 
average  height.  The  mean  height  is  the  central  or  typical  height  which 
the  men  possess,  and  is  the  height  which  all  of  them  ought  to  be,  and  pro¬ 
bably  would  be,  if  their  growth  had  not  been  interfered  with  by  accidental 
causes.  An  average  includes,  and  is  influenced  by,  exceptional  cases,  while 
a  mean  excludes  and  disregards  exceptional  cases,  aud  is  consequently 
uninfluenced  by  them.  J 

While  admitting  that  means  and  averages  will  generally  coin¬ 
cide  when  only  a  small  number  of  observations  is  dealt  with,  the 
author  passes  a  fair  criticism  on  M.  Quetelet,  who,  after  takin"  the 
dimensions  of  thirty  persons  of  the  same  age,  classed  them  in  three 
divisions,  and  then,  observing  their  similarity,  thought  that  the 
estimation  of  the  proportions  of  ten  regularly  constituted  models 
would  be  adequate  to  determine  the  type  of  each  a°-e  and 
sex.  Mr.  Roberts  holds  with  justice  that,  as  the  selection  of 
“  regularly  constituted  models  ”  must  vary  with  the  experience  of  ob¬ 
servers,  the  typical  forms  of  two  or  more  investigators  would  scarcely 
ever  be  the  same ;  and  he  maintains  that  the  only  method  which 
will  meet  all  the  requirements  of  anthropometry  is  that  adopted  by 
himself,  of  accumulating  a  large  number  of  measurements  for  each 
age. _  Although,  then,  M.  Quetelet’s  method  of  studying  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  human  body  is  without  doubt  the  only  one  yet  ad¬ 
vanced  which  is  founded  on  scientific  principles,  his  tables  are  not 
equally  valuable,  having  been  based  on  too  small  a  number  of  ob¬ 
servations.  Another  objection  to  M.  Quetelet’s  measurements  lies 
iu  the  fact  that  they  were  made  exclusively  on  Belgians,  and  are 
therefore  inapplicable  to  the  inhabitants  of  other  lands. 

Mr.  Roberts  is  desirous  of  encouraging  the  systematic  study  of 
anthropometry,  not  only  among  medical  men  and  other  scientific  in¬ 
quirers,  but  among  managers  of  gymnasiums  and  schools.  He  there¬ 
fore  gives  a  full  and  excellent  description  of  the  instruments  required 
for  this  purpose,  some  of  which  are  of  his  own  design.  As  the  unit  of 
measurement  he  adopts  the  English  inch,  but  divided  into  tenths 
and  not  into  eighths  as  is  usually  done.  Then,  to  facilitate  com¬ 
parison  with  the  work  of  Continental  writers,  he  recommends  that 
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the  English  and  metrical  scales  be  placed  in  juxtaposition  on  all 
the  instruments  of  measurement,  so  that  the  relationship  of  the 
two  systems  may  be  seen  at  a  glance,  and  the  observer  saved  the 
trouble  of  reducing  the  one  into  the  other.  The  author  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  explain  his  anthropometrical  chart,  of  which  we  can  con¬ 
fidently  say  that  it  is  a  most  admirable  piece  of  work,  and  we  do 
not  doubt  that  it  will  amply  fulfil  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
intended.  By  means  of  it  many  will  be  enabled  to  make  valuable 
contributions  to  anthropological  science  who  without  it  would  make 
only  observations  of  isolated  facts  which  might  happen  to  thrust 
themselves  on  their  attention.  It  is  especially  to  the  medical 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy  that  we  must  look  for  such  contribu¬ 
tions  ;  and  Mr.  Roberts  has  conferred  no  trifling  benefit  on  them 
and  all  interested  in  this  subject  by  having  supplied  a  scheme  the 
use  of  which  will  secure  uniformity  in  making  and  recording  ob¬ 
servations  of  anthropometrical  facts. 

Too  much  praise  can  scarcely  be  given  to  the  author  for  the 
valuable  tables  contained  in  his  work,  and  we  can  recommend 
them  as  both  instructive  and  entertaining.  Of  special  interest  are 
those  showing  the  height,  weight,  and  chest-girth  of  the  most 
favoured  classes  and  of  artisans  living  in  towns.  From  these  we 
see  that  the  former  have  a  decided  advantage  over  the  latter  in  all 
three  particulars,  and  a  striking  proof  is  thus  afforded  that  the  work¬ 
ing  classes  are  not  the  best  developed  specimens  of  their  species. 
Mr.  Roberts  also  gives  Professor  Bowditch’s  tables  of  the  heights 
and  weights  of  10,904  girls  living  in  Boston,  U.  S.,  and  men¬ 
tions  that  the  results  of  Dr.  Bowditch’s  analysis  of  the  racial 
elements  go  to  prove  that  the  children  of  American-born  parents 
exceed  both  in  height  and  weight  those  of  foreign  origin.  Dr. 
Bowditch  attributes  this  superiority  in  part  to  race,  and  partlv  to 
the  better  nourishment  of  the  older  Boston  families  compared  with 
that  of  the  immigrants  from  Europe,  who  are  naturally  in  poorer 
circumstances. 

The  chapter  on  the  physical  development  and  the  proportions  of 
the  human  body  is  perhaps  of  greater  general  interest  than  any 
other  in  the  book,  and  few  will  read  it  without  being  convinced  of 
the  fallacy  involved  in  the  use  of  mere  averages  when  studying 
human  development  and  the  causes  by  which  it  is  promoted  or 
retarded.  Mr.  Roberts  here  makes  us  acquainted  with  a  curious 
fact — namely,  that  the  superior  stature  and  height  possessed  by 
males  is  temporarily  lost  when  near  the  age  of  thirteen,  girls  being 
then,  as  a  rule,  taller  and  heavier  than  boys  of  the  same  age.  The 
author  attributes  the  low  stature  of  woman,  as  compared  with 
man,  to  three  causes — first,  the  woman  being  born  smaller ; 
secondly,  her  feeble  annual  rate  of  growth  up  to  the  age  of  four¬ 
teen  ;  and,  thirdly,  the  fact  that  she  ceases  to  grow  two  years  earlier 
than  man.  Mr.  Roberts  does  not  of  course  hold  that  the  state¬ 
ment  of  these  facts  is  a  scientific  explanation  of  the  difference 
between  the  height  of  men  and  of  women ;  but  we  shall  look  for 
some  attempt  at  such  explanation  in  his  larger  work.  The  chapters 
on  growth  and  development  in  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer’s  Principles 
of  Biology  may  perhaps  afford  the  author  some  hints  on  this 
interesting  topic. 

Mr.  Roberts  i3  to  be  congratulated  on  having  produced  a  work 
which  will  be  highly  prized  by  sculptors  and  artists  as  well  as  by 
medical  men  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  fragmentary  nature  of  the  book, 
it  is  most  readable. 


TIIE  RECORDER  OF  BIRMINGHAM.* 

IJPIIEIR  offices  make  most  men,  but  a  few  men  make  their 
offices.  Of  the  latter  class  was  Mr.  Matthew  Davenport  Hill. 
Mr.  Hill  converted  a  provincial  Recordership  into  a  powerful 
engine  of  reform.  The  Recorder  of  Birmingham  held  distinct 
views  upon  most  social  questions,  and  he  used  his  quarterly 
Charges  to  promulgate  them.  The  love  of  stirring  a  multitude 
of  difficult  topics,  and  the  habit  of  identifying  himself  with  them, 
might  have  made  another  man  ridiculous.  No  contempt  was  ever 
excited  in  persons  whose  opinions  were  worth  considering  by  Mr. 
Hill’s  determination  to  utter  his  opinions  upon  life.  If  he  was  ever 
repressed  for  a  moment,  he  had  a  well-grounded  faith  in  his  own 
good  intentions  which  turned  the  edge  of  the  rebuff.  Back  he 
came  to  the  assault,  resolute  to  do  the  world  more  good  than  it 
eared  sometimes  to  accept.  The  time  might  not  be  always  ripe 
for  his  reforms ;  but  he  had  the  supreme  advantage  of  a  safe 
fortress  to  which  he  could  always  retreat,  secure  of  sympathy  and 
aid.  Matthew  Davenport  Hill's  lather,  Thomas  Wright  Hill,  and 
his  sons  constituted  a  phalanx  which  gave  itself  a  work  to  do  in 
the  larger  family  of  the  nation.  Whatever  employed  the  faculties 
of  one  became  the  interest  of  all.  It  might  be  a  new  system  of 
education,  or  law  reform,  or  the  penny  post,  or  prison  discipline, 
or  co-operation ;  one  of  the  company  appeared  on  the  stage,  but 
all  his  brethren  were  in  the  side-wings,  or  the  prompter’s  box,  or 
the  orchestra.  Part  of  the  charm  of  the  present  work  is  that  it  is 
a  history  of  a  family  as  much  as  a  biography  of  the  father  of  the 
authors.  Lives  of  parents  by  their  children  are  seldom  satisfactory, 
but  a  life  like  this  could  scarcely  have  been  written  except  by  an 
member  of  the  fellowship  which  father  and  sons  and  brothers 
and  sisters  seem  to  have  constituted,  or  to  constitute,  for  three 
generations. 

Matthew’s  father,  having  been  brought  up  in  “  the  nar¬ 
rowest  Calvinistic  views,”  naturally  became  a  Unitarian. 

*  The  Recorder  of  Birmingham  :  a  Memoir  of  Matthew  Davenport  Hill. 
By  his  Daughters,  Rosamond  and  Florence  Davenport-Hill.  London : 
Macmillan  &  Co.  1878. 


He  was  a  fervent  disciple  of  Dr.  Priestley,  and  was  much 
chagrined .  at  the  refusal  of  his  pastor  to  let  his  house  be 
defended  in  July  1791  against  the  Birmingham  orthodox  rabble. 
In  1803,  when  Matthew  was  eleven  years  of  age,  his  father 
opened  a  school  at  a  house  called  Hill  Top,  in  the  outskirts  of 
Birmingham.  Matthew  almost  at  once  began  to  teach  in  it.  He 
used  to  say  that  at  this  period  “  his  idea  of  paradise  was  a  per¬ 
petual  waking  up  to  find  it  only  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning.”  Gradually  the  school— established  first  at  Hill  Top, 
but  afterwards  removed  to  Hazelwood,  and  finally  to  Bruce  Castle 
at  Tottenham — acquired  a  distinct  educational  rank.  To  the 
present  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  say  his  nieces,  “  the  development  of 
new  principles  in  its  government  was  chiefly  owing.”  But 
Matthew  was  the  chronicler,  and  some  years  after  he  had  aban¬ 
doned  schoolkeeping  he  explained  the  system  in  a  series  of  essays 
entitled  Public  Education .  The  object  of  the  discipline  was  to 
impart  the  power  of  self-government  and  self-education.  The 
school  in  fact  constituted  a  republic,  of  which  the  head-master 
was  president.  The  teachers  regulated  the  hours  of  study.  This 
remnant  of  power  they  used  with  effect.  Absolute  punctuality 
was  observed;  and,  by  measuring  the  change  of  classes  by  seconds, 
‘‘.the  middle  state  between  work  and  play,  extremely  unfavourable 
to  the  habits  of  the  pupil,  was  reduced  almost  to  nothing.”  Sub¬ 
ject  to  these  regulations,  the  boys  administered  their  own  com¬ 
munity.  A  committee  elected  by  ballot  legislated ;  a  jury  court 
tried  civil  and  criminal  cases  ;  and  a  boy  police  preserved  order. 
The  experiment,  it  must  be  remembered,  preceded  Arnold's  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  monitorial  system,  and  had  been  undertaken  in 
ignorance  of  De  Fellenberg’s  institution  of  Hofwyl.  It  had 
already  begun  to  reward  its  promoters  with  a  fair  promise  of  suc¬ 
cess.  But  Matthew  was  restless,  and  he  was  ambitious.  The  fact 
that  “  no  Birmingham  man  had  yet  entered  the  profession  of  the 
Bar  ”  was  an  incentive  the  more  to  one  of  his  temperament.  In 
1S1S,  having  had  his  name  already  for  four  years  on  the  books  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  he  migrated  to  London.  His  letters  to  Miss  Buck- 
nail,  the  young  lady  he  afterwards  married,  present  a  lively  picture 
of  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  life  in  the  capital  to  an  aspiring  student 
from  the  country,  of  slender  means,  and  with  opinions  which  then 
seemed  revolutionary  on  theology  and  politics.  “Curran’s  and 
Erskine’s  speeches,”  he  writes  in  despair,  “rise  before  my  eyes,  and  bar 
up  my  way  to  flame  like  a  range  of  Alps.”  He  eked  out  an  income 
by  reporting  for  the  Morning  Herald,  now  a  speech  by  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  which  it  took  two  hours  to  listen  to  and  five  to  write 
out,  now  a  Covent  Garden  theatre  riot  against  the  actor  Booth. 
Another  source  of  earnings  was  a  course  of  lessons  in  elocution  to 
John  Howard  Payne,  “  the  American  Roscius.”  But  with  all  efforts, 
“  how  to  make  up  200 1.  per  annum  I  cannot  think.”  He  would  have 
liked  to  give  public  lectures  ;  but  the  general  arbiter,  Basil  Mon¬ 
tagu,  said  it  would  be  a  fatal  violation  of  etiquette.  “  He  even 
doubted  whether  I  should  get  my  call  after  such  a  thing.”  His 
friends  were  already  enough  to  make  him  suspected.  Among  them 
were  Hone,  and  Wooler  of  the  “  Black  Dwarf,”  and  the  patriarch 
of  Radicalism,  Major  Cartwright.  The  Major  wrote  entreating 
Jeremy  Bentham  to  attend  the  Bench,  the  day  Matthew's  call  was 
to  be  moved,  to  “  prevent  the  rejection  of  a  man  of  great  merit, 
who,  unfortunately  for  his  pretensions,  has  the  reputation  of  being 
a  friend  to  the  liberties  of  his  country.”  The  call,  in  fact,  was 
not  disputed ;  and  the  new  barrister,  who  had  meantime  married, 
began  his  career  in  the  upper  part  of  a  house  in  the  doleful  region 
of  Boswell  Court. 

Politics  were  yet  more  violent  on  circuit  than  at  Lincoln’s 
Inn.  The  mess  of  the  Midland  Circuit,  which  he  had  joined, 
tested  the  Birmingham  Radical  as  a  guest  before  electing 
him  a  member.  Advanced  adversaries  of  the  Government  refused, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  State  by 
using  taxed  articles.  Claret  paid  a  high  duty,  and  Hill  was 
watched  when  the  bottle  circulated.  But  he  was  a  good  fellow  as 
well  as  a  sound  Liberal.  He  filled  his  glass  without  a  suspicion 
of  the  ordeal,  again  and  again.  “  IIe’11  do,  he  has  drunk  claret,” 
whispered  one  to  another ;  and  his  cordial  welcome  to  the  mess 
was  secured.  The  biographers  record  their  father’s  stories  of  the 
humours  of  circuit,  especially  eccentricities  of  its  leader  Clarke. 
Some  anecdotes  of  Clarke’s  petulance  and  his  odd  rhetoric  have, 
they  say,  already  found  their  way  into  print,  but  not,  they  believe, 
those  they  tell.  If  his  grotesque  diction  raised  a  laugh,  he  would 
often  pitch  upon  Hill,  as  a  junior,  for  revenge.  “  Mr.  Hill,”  he 
would  say,  “  are  you  in  this  case  ?  ”  “  No,  Sir.”  “  Then  what 
business  have  you  to  laugh  ?  ”  The  following  is  worth  repeti¬ 
tion,  for  it  is,  we  fear,  not  quite  among  the  unedited.  “  These 
men,”  cried  Clarke,  referring  to  hawkers  of  pamphlets  whom  he 
was  prosecuting,  “  go  about  tho  country  saying  there  is  no  hell 
and  no  devil.  Where  then,  gentlemen,  where  then,  I  ask  you,  i8 
the  poor  man’s  consolation  on  his  deathbed  ?  ”  Mr.  Hill 
defended  Major  Cartwright  for  the  very  indirect  part  he  had 
taken  in  the  election  of  what  was  called  a  Legislatorial  Attorney 
to  represent  unrepresented  Birmingham.  The  Major  was  con¬ 
victed  and  fined  a  hundred  pounds,  which  he  slowly  counted 
out  in  Court,  observing  that  they,  at  any  rate,  were  “all  good 
sovereigns.”  He  defended  also  Mrs.  Carlile  for  selling  a  report 
of  her  husband’s  trial.  She  was  found  guilty,  but  her  counsel 
detected  a  flaw  in  the  indictment,  and  she  was  released. 
Her  husband’s  gratitude  was  expressed  by  an  attack  on  her 
counsel  in  the  Republican,  “  for  having  based  his  defence  on  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Christianity.”  Apart  from  the  thanks  of  less  critical  clients, 
such  cases  were  not  very  remunerative,  and  his  practice  was  hardly 
a  livelihood.  “  Happily  the  lifelong  practice  in  his  family  of 
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interchanging-  help  came  to  his  aid.”  What  was  worse  than  want 
of  income" was  failure  of  health,  which  compelled  a  removal  from 
Boswell  Court  to  Chelsea.  No  wonder  his  health  suffered.  Even 
,  when  at  Chelsea  he  would  spend  the  hours  till  St.  Paul's  struck 
midnight  in  the  chambers  of  Serjeant  Wilde,  the  future  Lord 
Chancellor  Truro,  reading-  up  with  him  black-letter  cases. 

About  this  time  Public  Education  was  published,  and  brought 
an  invitation  from  Bentham  to  “a  hermit’s  dinner _  from  a 
little  before  7  to  ^  after  ten.”  Mr.  Hill  presented  himself  in 
Queen  Square  Place,  and  was  shown  into  a  library.  “  Soon 
he  heard  advancing  steps  marked  by  a  flopping  sound ;  the 
door  opened,  and  Bentham  appeared  in  dressing--gown  and 
slippers.”  Bentham  was  then  seventy-four;  and  for  the  next 
four  or  five  years  Mr.  Hill  usually  dined  with  him  once  a  week. 
Public  Education  brought  pupils  to  Hazelwood  from  Greece  and 
South  America,  and  to  its  author  an  introduction  to  Samuel  Parr 
and  the  glory  of  a  review  in  the  Edinburgh,  written,  he  believed, 
by  Jeffrey  himself,  “  in  his  easy,  tooth-picking  manner.”  Charles 
Knight  enlisted  him  as  a  contributor  to  his  Quarterly  Magazine, 
and  Brougham  as  an  auxiliary  in  his  educational  projects.  The 
“  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  ”  was  founded  in 

1827,  and  Matthew  and  Rowland  Hill  were  among  the  original 
members.  As  a  missionary  of  the  Society  he  visited  Scotland  in 

1828,  and  his  correspondence  with  his  wife  and  Brougham  de¬ 
scribes  his  experiences  vividly.  He  found  at  Edinburgh  De 
Quincey,  an  old  frequenter  of  the  Chelsea  cottage,  “  who  has,  for 
the  tenth  time,  renounced  opium  ” ;  and  Jeffrey,  who,  he  is  “  not 
sure,  is  out  and  out  with  us.”  He  visited  Robert  Owen’s  commu¬ 
nity  at  New  Lanark.  Owen  was  away,  we  suppose  at  his  new 
American  settlement  of  Harmony ;  and  New  Lanark,  Row¬ 
land  Hill  had  reported,  was  deteriorating.  But  Matthew, 
who  saw  it  for  the  first  time,  was  enchanted  with  the 
earliest  proof  Great  Britain  had  afforded,  that  the  loss  of  self-respect 
was  no  necessary  incident  of  manufactures.  “  The  girls,”  he 
writes  to  his  wife,  “step  along  barefoot,  with  the  air  of  Vestris, 
but  without  her  impudence.” 

It  was  the  eve  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  the  whole  Hill  family 
was  eager  for  the  fray.  Serjeant  Wilde  was  contesting  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle’s  close  borough  of  Newark,  and  Mr.  Ilill  was  his 
counsel.  Wilde  was  beaten,  and  his  supportei-3  were  evicted  by 
the  Duke.  To  their  remonstrances  he  made  the  retort,  which 
became  a  Liberal  watchword,  “  Is  it  presumed,  then,  that  I  am 
not  to  do  what  I  will  with  my  own  ”  ?  It  was  the  beginning  of 
the  end.  In  September  1830  Mr.  Hill  wrote  to  his  wife  a 
description  of  the  reception  of  Wellington  and  Peel  in  Warwick¬ 
shire.  He  was  one  of  a  party  invited  to  accompany  the  Ministers 
on  a  canal  expedition  : — “  Every  bridge  under  which  we  passed 
was  crowded  with  spectators,  who  greeted  us  with  hisses,  shrieks, 
and  yells.”  On  November  16  the  Tory  Cabinet  fell.  Yet 
Reform  moved  slowly ;  the  King  sent  for  Wellington ;  and  Mr. 
Hill,  like  some  other  ardent  Reformers,  bought  a  rifle  to  defend 
liberty  against  apprehended  military  coercion.  To  the  present 
generation  the  passion  of  terror  before  and  of  joy  after  the  Bill  was 
passed  may  seem  overwrought.  The  alarm  was  real  enough  with 
which  Mr.  Hill  left  his  Hampstead  cottage  on  the  morning  of 
May  15,  1832,  “  not  knowing  whether  civil  war  might  not  have 
burst  forth  before  evening  closed.”  lie  was  carried  on  the 
wave  of  popular  triumph  into  the  House  as  member  for  Hull. 
His  pledge  to  his  constituents  to  resign  whenever  he  should  lose 
their  confidence  implies  some  confusion  of  the  positions  of  a  dele¬ 
gate  and  a  representative.  But  inside  the  House  he  was  a  very 
independent  member,  voting  with  the  Government  three  times,  and 
against  it  eleven,  and  even  declining  invitations  to  Lady  Grey’s  recep¬ 
tions.  In  particular,  he  resolutely  supported,  against  Lord  Althorp, 
Lytton  Bulwer’s  motion  for  a  repeal  of  the  stamp  duties  on  news¬ 
papers.  But  the  brief  tenure  of  his  seat  was  unfortunately  marked 
by  a  Parliamentary  squabble.  The  circumstances  are  detailed  in 
Greville’s  Memoirs,  with  a  characteristic  undertone  of  contempt 
for  all  the  parties.  Mr.  Hill,  in  a  speech  at  Hull,  had  imputed, appa¬ 
rently  not  without  grounds,  to  Sheil,  whom  however  he  did  not 
name,  that  he  had  opposed  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill  publicly,  while 
privately  he  was  encouraging  Ministers  to  persist  in  it.  His 
daughters  show  that  their  father  came  forth  from  the  difficulty 
with  general  respect  for  his  generous  candour ;  but  the  incident 
probably  mitigated  his  regret  at  his  defeat  on  the  Dissolution 
which  followed  the  resignation  of  Lord  Grey  in  1834.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  appointed  a  King’s  Counsel.  Briefs  had 
indeed  for  some  time  past  been  crowding  upon  him  at 
a  rate  which  had  made  the  addition  of  Parliamentary 
duties  very  burdensome.  Some  of  the  cases  in  which 
he  was  engaged  were  causes  celebres.  Such  was  the  case  of 
the  Baron  de  Bode.  The  late  Lord  Derby,  a3  Mr.  Stanley,  had 
advocated  the  Baron’s  claim  in  the  Commons ;  and,  eighteen 
years  later,  Lord  Lyndhurst  supported  it  in  the  Lords.  Mr.  Hill 
advocated  the  demand  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament ;  but  our 
readers  would  scarcely  thank  us  for  dwelling  on  a  controversy  more 
portentously  involved  than  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question  itself. 
Other  important  cases  in  which  he  was  counsel  were  O'Connell’s 
"Writ  of  Error,  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  override  the  protest 
of  the  Hereford  Chapter  against  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Hampden, 
and  the  Braintree  Church-rate  case.  His  practice  at  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  Bar  was  also  considerable,  and  probably  much  more 
remunerative,  if  tedious.  On  the  whole,  he  was  entitled  to  hope 
for  a  seat  on  the  Bench.  Promotion,  however,  passed  him  by  ; 
and  in  1851  he  retired  from  practice  with  the  post  of  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Bankrupts  for  the  Bristol  District.  But  the  really 
great  event  of  his  career  was  his  appointment  in  1839  to  be  the 


first  Recorder  of  Birmingham.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  his 
charges  as  Recorder  to  Grand  Juries  had  a  great  effect  in 
popularizing  certain  principles  of  the  repression  of  crime.  He 
possessed  the  gift  of  explaining  the  views  of  philanthropists  after 
a  practical  fashion  from  the  bench.  Meetings  and  conferences  in 
which  he  took  a  leading  part  brought  the  aid  of  public  opinion 
to  the  efforts  of  men  like  the  Rev.  Sydney  Turner  to  re¬ 
form  juvenile  offenders.  The  Mettray  agricultural  colony  under 
the  guidance  of  Demetz  was  the  great  exemplar  of  these  benevolent 
enterprises,  and  Mr.  Hill  paid  it  several  visits.  A  good  share  of  the 
credit  belongs  to  him  for  the  Youthful  Offenders’  Act  of  1857,  and 
the  consequent  establishment  of  Industrial  Schools.  In  dealing 
with  crime  generally  he  held  the  view  that  the  State  should 
begin  to  reform  a  criminal  the  moment  it  gets  hold  of  him,  and 
keep  hold  of  him  till  it  has  reformed  him.  Pain,  as  an  element  of 
punishment,  he  repudiated,  except  so  far  as  it  may  be  made  inci¬ 
dental  to  amendment.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  prepared  to  re¬ 
commend  that  any  men  who  had  been  already  convicted  should  have 
the  burden  cast  upon  them  of  proving  themselves  to  be  in  possession 
of  honest  means  of  subsistence.  For  this  suggestion  he  obtained 
the  nickname  of  the  “  Birmingham  Draco.”  It  was,  however, 
adopted,  though  only  partially,  in  the  Penal  Servitude  Act  of 
1852.  He  was  wont  to  complain  that  the  omission  of  the  safe¬ 
guards  lie  had  proposed  rendered  the  ticket-of-leave  administration 
“  abominable,” and  worked  an  injustice  to  the  reputation  of  him 
who  was  regarded  as  its  sponsor. 

Ragged  Schools,  the  education  of  women,  prison  labour,  in 
which  he  promoted  the  views  of  his  youngest  brother,  Frederic 
— afterwards  Assistant-Secretary  to  the  Post  Office,  but  pre¬ 
viously  an  Inspector  of  Scotch  prisons — temperance,  co-ope¬ 
ration,  of  which  he  was  among  the  warmest  advocates,  the 
boarding-out  system,  the  new  Law  Courts,  penny  postage,  in 
which  he  aided  Sir  Rowland  by  his  pen  and  his  sympathy,  and  too 
many  other  philanthropic  schemes  for  us  even  to  catalogue,  filled 
up  the  intervals  of  bankruptcy  administration  and  criminal  law 
reform.  Mr.  Hill’s  time  was  arranged  apparently  on  the  Hazel¬ 
wood  school  plan  of  measuring  the  changes  of  occupation  by 
seconds.  He  might  reasonably  have  expected  some  higher  legal 
prize  than  the  presidency  of  a  local  Bankruptcy  Court.  Yet  no 
life  of  eighty  years  could  have  had  its  canvas  more  completely 
covered.  If  happiness  consists  in  the  adequate  exercise  of  all  the 
energies  Matthew  Davenport  Hill  was  a  happy  man.  His 
daughters  testify  that  he  was.  He  enjoyed  work,  and  he  enjoyed 
a  holiday.  If  he  told  a  good  story,  he  was  as  much  amused  as 
his  audience.  If  he  stirred  the  enthusiasm  of  a  public  meeting,  it 
was  because  he  had  first  been  moved  by  his  theme.  Wherever 
he  fixed  his  home  for  the  time,  whether  in  dingy  Chancery 
Lane,  or  at  Hampstead  with  St.  Paul’s  seen  afar  over  “  a 
green  sea  of  undulating  meadows,”  or  on  the  Frome,  beside  his 
“  green  terrace,  cool  and  shady  on  the  hottest  summer  noon,  extend¬ 
ing  a  furlong  beyond  the  house,”  he  attracted  troops  of  guests,  from 
Macaulay  and  Brougham  and  De  Quincey  to  University  prize  poets. 
Of  this  host  of  more  or  less  illustrious  friends  the  present 
volume  chronicles  many  sayings  and  doings.  Here  is  a  story  of 
Wellington  told  by  Brougham.  Brougham  asked  the  Duke, 
Croker,  and  Bankes,  to  meet  Scott  at  dinner,  and  hear  Scott  talk. 
Croker  went  off  at  score.  At  length  Bankes  got  a  chance ;  but 
Croker  tripped  even  him  up,  and  “  addressed  to  the  Duke  a  full 
narrative  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  correcting  him  when  by  signs 
Wellington  showed  that  he  had  the  presumption  to  differ.  From 
Waterloo  he  got  to  percussion  caps.  ‘  Croker,’  exclaimed  the 
Duke,  ‘  you  may  understand  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  but  I’ll  be 
d — d  if  you  know  anything  of  copper  caps.’  ”  We  hear  Denman 
and  Pollock  lauding  Mrs.  Radcliffe’s  scene  of  the  death  of  Schidone 
as  absolutely  sublime,  and  reading  the  description  to 
convert  Mr.  Hill.  “  Pollock  began  to  read,  but  before  he  reached 
the  end  of  the  first  page,  he  flung  the  book  away  in  disgust  to 
the  furthest  corner  of  the  room.”  Bentham  is  brought  before 
us  explaining  how  it  was  that  he  refused  to  know  Miss  Edgeworth. 
“  The  jade,”  said  the  philosopher,  “  came  to  my  door,  but  I  would 
not  let  her  in  ;  I  had  unfortunately  picked  up  one  of  her  novels, 
and  was  so  taken  with  it  that  I  read  on  until  I  had  lost  my 
morning.” 

But  we  can  scarcely  pretend  to  give  samples  of  all  the  pleasant 
anecdotes  and  facts  contained  in  the  volume.  Parts  of  its  con¬ 
tents  will  be  tedious  to  all  but  students  of  the  history  of  social 
reform.  Nothing,  except  perhaps  a  dictionary  or  a  three-volume 
novel,  falls  so  soon  out  of  date  as  annals  of  philanthropy.  Readers, 
however,  who  care  not  for  programmes  of  bygone  Social  Science 
Congresses,  will  find  abundance  of  personal  incidents  to  entertain 
them.  The  biographers  write  affectionately,  but  without  exag¬ 
geration.  They  leave  their  father  for  the  most  part  to  tell  his  own 
story.  But  a  career  so  active  and  various  must  have  left  only  too 
vast  a  mass  of  biographical  materials  behind  it.  The  discernment, 
good  taste,  and  labour  wrhich  have  condensed  the  whole  into  a 
single  very  readable  volume  must  not  be  left  unpraised  because  we 
recognize  the  success  chiefly  by  the  absence  of  cause  for  censure. 


INDIAN  TEA.* 

riMIE  attempt  to  introduce  or  to  improve  the  cultivation  of  tea 
-4-  in  India  dates  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Lord  Auckland. 


*  The  Cultivation  and  Manufacture  of  Tea.  Bv  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Edward  Money.  Third  Edition,  corrected  and  much  enlarged.  London: 
YVhictingham  &  Co.  Calcutta  :  Thacker  &  Co.  1878. 
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The  tea-plant  was  discovered  to  be  indigenous  in  Assam,  and  tbe 
Government  selected  the  district  of  Luckimpore  in  that  province 
as  the  scene  of  their  first  experiment.  We  read,  in  an  old  official 
“  selection,  that  in  1835  a  few  indigenous  plants,  taken  from  the 
forest  at  “  Ningroo,”  bordering  on  the  country  of  the  Singphos, 
were  put  down  on  a  strip  of  land  at  the  Koondil  Mookh.  Anglo- 
Indian  administrators  have  to  attempt  many  trades  besides  those 
of  Collectors  of  Revenue  and  Superintendents  of  Police,  and  it  is 
no  wonder  if  they  have  to  pay  a  good  price  for  their  experience. 
The  soil  chosen  was  not  adapted  for  a  tea-garden,  and  a  second 
attempt  was  made  at  Jaipore,  in  the  district  of  Sib  Sagur,  on  a 
garden  which  afterwards,  in  1840,  was  made  over  to  the  Assam 
Tea  Company,  composed  of  shareholders  in  one  of  'the  first  joint- 
stock  enterprises  of  this  kind.  Government  after  that  time  con¬ 
fined  its  operations  to  a  plantation  at  Muttuck,  which  was  called 
Chaboa  literally,  “  the  sowing  of  tea  ” ;  and  when,  from  sundry 
causes  mismanagement,  want  of  skill,  or  commercial  inactivity — 
it  proved  unremunerative,  the  concern  wa3  disposed  of  to  an  enter¬ 
prising  Chinaman  named  “  Among,”  who  bought  it,  with  all  its 
appurtenances,  for  less  than  one  hundred  pounds.  During  this 
time  tea  cultivation  had  a  languid  existence  in  different  parts  of 
the  province,  and,  it  might  be  said,  was  moribund.  About  1852, 
however,  capitalists  woke  up.  The  Assam  Company,  which  had 
previously  almost  stopped  working,  had  acquired  5,000  acres  of 
land.  There  were  fourteen  factories  in  the  district  of  Nowsrong 
alone,  and  by  the  year  1859  Companies  and  private  persons  had 
managed  to  manufacture  more  than  800,000  lbs.  of  tea  in  the 
division  of  Sib  Sagur.  Previously  to  this,  or  in  1851,  an  attempt 
had  also  been  made  by  the  Government  of  the  North-West  Pro¬ 
vinces  to  clear  and  cultivate  gardens  in  Kumaon,  Gurhwal,  and 
the  Deyrah  Dhoon.  Plantations  in  the  two  former  were  more  than 
4,000  feet  above  sea-level.  The  Dhoon  is  generally  about  2,000 
feet  high,  and  the  country  is  undulating  and  jungly.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Punjab  had  further,  in  1 847,  cleared  a  garden  in 
the  Kangra  Valley,  about  nine  miles  from  the  old  fort,  and  here,  in 
1855,  were  produced  more  than  1,400  lbs.  of  tea,  or  330  lbs.  to  the 
acre.  It  was  at  first  thought  that  no  climate  could  be  so  favour¬ 
able  to  tea  cultivation  as  that  of  the  Himalayas  ;  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India,  in  1856,  deputed  Mr.  Fortune,  a  gentleman  who 
had  great  experience  in  China,  to  report  on  the  prospects  of  the 
plantations  just  enumerated.  The  result  was  a  publication,  under 
the  orders  _  of  Lord  Canning,  who  had  then  succeeded  to  Lord 
Dalhousie,  in  which  the  advantages  of  a  new  and  delightful  enter¬ 
prise  were  pointedly  set  forth,  and  encouragement  was  held  out  to 
capitalists  to  take  land,  to  erect  buildings,  and  to  employ  skilled 
labourers  with  the  best  implements  procured  from  China.  Govern¬ 
ment  in  this,  as  in  twenty  other  instances,  has  had  to  lead  the  way. 
It .is.  invariably  the  pioneer  of  private  Indian  enterprise.  Com¬ 
missioners  and  collectors  had,  however,  never  entered  into  any 
covenants  or  passed  any  examination  guaranteeing  or  testifying  to 
their  intimate  knowledge  of  the  cultivation  of  this  staple  ;  and  it 
is  not  very  surprising  if  mistakes  were  made  as  to  the  selection  of 
the  site,  the  character  of  the  soil,  the  amount  of  necessary  capital, 
the  size  of  the  garden,  and  a  host  ot  other  details.  Just  then  came 
the  Mutiny,  aud  with  it  a  complete  suspension  of  both  commercial 
energy  and  administrative  reforms.  But  in  1858-9  the  desire  to 
acquire  a  more  permanent  hold  on  India  than  armed  occupation 
received  a  fresh  impulse,  and  in  the  next  year  supervened  the 
indigo  troubles  in  Bengal,  which  necessitated  the  closing  of  several 
factories,  and  set  free  a  considerable  body  of  independent  English¬ 
men,  and  a  certain  amount  of  capital  for  utilization  elsewhere. 

In  1 862-63  the  Government  of  India,  actuated  by  tbe  most  friendly 
feelings  to  the  unofficial  community,  resolved  to  facilitate  a  new 
cultivation  which  might  be  free  from  those  obstacles  and  hindrances 
which,  owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  land  tenures,  bad  from  time 
immemorial  beset  the  cultivation  of  indigo.  The  manufacture  of 
this  latter  commodity  had  been  checked ;  the  demand  for  un¬ 
limited  cotton  had  not  yet  arisen  ;  and  it  was  therefore  politic 
to  afford  every  encouragement  to  the  growers  of  the  preparation 
with  which,  as  Canning  once  said  of  sugar,  every  one  commences 
bis  earliest  meal.  Accordingly,  after  the  inevitable  series  of 
reports  from  local  officers,  the  Government  of  India  offered  tea- 
planters  the  purchase  of  the  fee-simple  of  waste  lands.  In  the 
older  and  settled  provinces  this  was  out  of  the  power  of  Govern¬ 
ment  to  grant.  A  capitalist  requiring  land  there  for  any  speculation 
could  only  obtain  it  by  going  into  the  market  and  purchasing  a 
landed  estate,  or,  more  correctly,  certain  rights  and  privileges  vested 
in  the  land,  involving  probably  long  litigation  in  court  with 
hosts  cf  under-tenants,  and  disputes,  out  of  it,  with  Ryots 
about  the  payment  of  rents.  In  Assam  and  some  other  pro¬ 
vinces  there  were  no  such  complications.  Waste  lands  were 
abundant,  and  were  not  included  in  any  demarcated  and  settled 
estates.  The  soil  was  new ;  the  plant  was  indigenous ;  and  the 
climate  favourable.  At  first  applicants  were  allowed  to  purchase 
sites  outright  at  five  shillings  an  acre.  These  rules  were  sub¬ 
sequently  modified  after  a  good  deal  of  irritating  but  necessary 
correspondence,  and  the  scale  of  purchase  now  varies  from  one 
pound  to  ten  shillings  per  acre  in  different  localities.  But 
whether  the  price  be  now  deemed  inadequate,  fair,  or  excessive, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  in  1862  a  tea  fever  had  seized  on  the  Anglo- 
Indian  community.  Companies  were  got  up  to  buy  large  tracts  of 
land  and  to  cover  plains  and  hill-sides  with  the  tea  plant  as  they 
would  have  sown  turnips  in  Norfolk  or  rice  in  Bengal.  Con¬ 
siderations  of  site,  locality,  climate,  labour,  and  communication, 
all  were  brushed  aside.  Besides  men  of  capital,  all  sorts  of  ad¬ 
venturers  rushed  into  the  share  market,  and  Eurasian  clerks,  draw¬ 


ing  one  hundred  rupees  a  month,  passed  in  a  brief  space  into  the 
Bankruptcy  Court  because  they  had  failed  to  pay  up  instalments  on 
shares  allotted  them,  by  improvident  Companies,  of  twenty  time3 
their  quarters  pay.  Other  incidents  followed;  speculators  began  . 
to  make  purchases  of  land  in  likely  places,  not  with  the  object"  of 
growing  tea,  but  in  order  to  sell  their  grants  at  a  huge  profit,  and 
to  force  contiguous  owners  to  take  them  off  their  hands.  Govern¬ 
ment  was  continually  blamed  for  a  want  of  success  which  was 
due  to  sheer  want  of  foresight  on  the  part  of  individuals,  and  all 
sorts  of  requests  were  preferred.  That  the  Bengal  Government 
should  bo  asked  to  encourage  intercourse  with  Assam  by  steamer 
as  well  as  the  importation  of  labour  from  Western  Bengal,  and  to 
amend  imperfections  in  the  law  of  contract,  was  all  perfectly  right 
and  proper ;  but  it  is  a  little  staggering  to  find  officials  gravely 
suggesting  that  the  land-tax,  which  in  Assam  was  notoriously 
light,  should  be  raised  in  order  to  compel  the  ryots  to  seek  for 
employment  under  British  capitalists  and  so  to  pay  an  enhanced 
revenue.  With  time,  however,  and  the  intelligent  application  of 
correct  principles  to  new  facts,  the  cultivation  of  tea  has  sur¬ 
mounted  many  of  its  early  disabilities,  has  been  wonderfully  ex¬ 
tended,  and  now  gives  fair  promise  of  adding  to  the  resources  of 
the  State  and  of  enriching  private  individuals,  or,  at  least,  securing 
them  an  independence.  The  cost  of  laying  out  a  garden  has 
been  ascertained.  Improvements  in  the  manufacturing  process 
have  been  introduced.  The  conditions  requisite  for  success  have 
been  defined.  Enterprises  begun  without  thought  and  prose¬ 
cuted  without  tact  and  energy  have  passed  into  more  capable 
hands.  From  the  most  recent  list  of  tea  Companies  in  Cachar, 
Assam,  Chittagong,  Kangra,  and  Darjeeling,  we  can  select,  as  a  set- 
oil  against  thirty  that  paid  no  dividend  last  half-year,  several  that 
give  5  and  7  per  cent.,  and  some  that  return  15,  20,  and  25  per 
cent.  This  is  independent  of  private  plantations.  The  con¬ 
sumption  of  Indian  teas  in  England  has  been  on  the  increase  since 
1873,  and  in  1877  the  imports  amounted  to  twenty-eight  millions 
of  pounds. 

This  statement  is  necessary  to  explain  why  we  think  that  Colonel 
Money  has  done  good  service  by  throwing  into  the  form  of  a  book 
an  essay  which  gained  the  prize  awarded  by  the  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Society  of  India  in  1873.  The  author  is  one  of 
a  well-known  Anglo-Indian  family  which  has  done  good  service  to 
the  State  in  divers  capacities,  civil  and  military.  He  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  making  copious  notes  on  tea,  he  tells  us,  for  the  past 
eleven  years;  and  he  is  the  owner  of  plantations  in  the  Himalayas, 
in  Chittagong,  and  in  the  Bhootan  Doars.  He  has  had  plenty  of 
practical  experience,  and  has  tested  the  results  of  the  labour  of 
other  men.  With  the  exception  of  a  little  snappishness  and  petulance 
in  some  of  his  comments  on  the  action  of  Government,  and  of  a 
certain  peremptoriness  of  style,  there  is  nothing  to  object  to  in  his 
work,  and  a  great  deal  to  commend.  The  Colonel  seems  at  home 
in  every  detail,  from  the  laying  out  of  the  quincunx  to  the  best 
wood  for  packing  Flowery  Pekoe.  But  we  are  bound  to  warn  in¬ 
tending  tea-planters  that,  while  there  is  now  much  to  encourage 
them,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  fortunes  can  be  made  in 
India  with  rapidity,  or  that  a  tea-garden  is  any  exception  to  the 
rule  that  vigilant  supervision  and  sound  judgment  are  essential  to 
all  ventures  whatever.  To  begin  with  the  localities  fitted  for  tea. 
For  some  time  it  was  thought  that  nothing  could  be  so  charming 
and  attractive  as  the  career  of  a  tea-planter.  He  had  only  to 
choose  a  picturesque  slope  somewhere  in  the  Himalayas,  where, 
while  watching  the  flushes  of  the  leaf,  he  could  enjov  a  delicious 
atmosphere  by  day,  pass  his  evenings  over  a  wood  fire,  and  feast 
his  eyes  when  he  awoke  with  a  distant  view  of  the  snowy  range. 
Colonel  Money  ruthlessly  destroys  this  agreeable  prospect.  Tea, 
he  tells  us,  requires  a  hot,  damp  climate.  A  good  tea  climate 
ought  to  be  unpleasant,  and  even  unhealthy.  The  plant  will  cer¬ 
tainly  grow  at  a  great  elevation,  and  even  at  freezing-point.  But 
the  flushes  of  leaf  there  are  less  frequent,  and  the  manufactured 
article  has  less  strength.  Tea  flourishes  to  far  greater  advantage 
where  there  is  hot  sunshine,  copious  rain,  especially  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year,  and  a  rich  soil.  Drought  shrivels  up  the  leaf ; 
cold  stops  its  growth.  The  North-Western  Provinces  are  far 
inferior  to  the  moisture  and  heat  of  Assam.  Colonel  Money,  in  a 
chapter  which  would  delight  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners, 
puts  the  tea-growing  districts  or  provinces  of  India  through  a  sort 
of  competitive  examination,  in  which  the  subjects  selected  are 
climate,  labour,  lie  of  land,  soil,  and  transport ;  and  then,  with  a 
little  hesitation,  adjudges  the  prizes  to  Assam,  Cachar,  Chittagong, 
and  the  Western  or  Bhootan  Doars.  The  candidates  on  his  list,  if  we 
may  use  this  term,  who  have  given  excellent  answers  to  questions 
put  them  about  labour  and  lie  of  the  land,  are  nowhere  at  all 
when  we  come  to  marks  for  transport  or  manure.  And  a  bad  reputa¬ 
tion  for  climate  quoad  the  planter  means  high  marks  for  the  plant. 
Kangra,  Kumaon,  the  Dhoon,  and  Mr.  Tennyson’s  “  half-English 
Neilgherry  air,”  though  charming  for  invalids  enervated  by  years  in 
the  plains,  are  prejudicial  to  the  tea  plant.  Assam  and  the  Terai,  to 
which  no  one  in  his  senses  would  think  of  going  to  shake  off  a 
fever,  are  first  and  second  in  this  part  of  the  schedule.  Equally 
lucid  and  authoritative  is  the  author  on  the  size  of  a  garden.  Do 
not  go  in  for  large  areas,  is  the  burden  of  his  song.  A  very  large 
acreage  means  heavy  expenditure  with  disproportionate  yield. 

An  estate  of  300  acres,  in  full  bearing,  where  there  are  no 
“  vacancies  ’’—that  is,  no  spots  where  the  seedlings  have  failed — 
with  a  good  site,  cheap  labour,  facilities  for  manure  and  ready 
transport,  will  yield  a  more  certain  and  a  larger  return  than  a  vast 
area  badly  chosen  and  not  highly  cultivated.  Indeed,  we  gather 
that  no  private  owner  need  trouble  himself  to  have  a  garden  larger 
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than  450  or  500  acres.  It  was  thought  once  that  the  plant  would 
return  a  profit  after  the  third  year.  The  author  warns  us  to 
expect  no  return  until  the  fifth  sedson.  Up  to  that  time  the  ex¬ 
penditure  rather  exceeds  two  thousand  pounds  a  year,  in  which 
sum  are  included  the  purchase  of  the  land,  the  erection  of  build¬ 
ings,  and  the  expenses  of  cultivation  and  management.  In  another 
place  he  sets  down  the  cost,  roundly,  at  8,000 1.  On  the  credit  side 
he  begins  with  a  profit  of  nearly  yool.  in  the  fifth  year,  and  carries 
us  on  triumphantly  to  an  income  of  9,000 1.  or  so  in  the  twelith 
year.  But  we  must  repeat  that  this  grand  consummation  must  be 
won  by  assiduity,  attention,  and  the  good  management  of  native 
labourers,  who  are  prone  to  shirk  work,  to  fall  sick  or  to  pretend 
sickness,  to  get  tired  of  their  contracts,  and  to  make  ofi  to  some 
rival  plantation  where  they  hope  for  better  terms. 

Colonel  Money’s  general  rules  and  principles,  as  far  as  we  can  form 
a  judgment,  seem  to  have  reason  as  well  as  experience  on  their  side. 
While  the  planter  is  to  get  rid  of  stagnant  water,  he  must  not  plant 
steep  slopes  which  are  denuded  by  heavy  rains.  To  dig  frequently, 
to  clear  the  garden  of  all  weeds,  to  plant  the  seeds  carefully 
in  neat  holes,  to  make  nurseries  from  which  young  plants  can  be 
transplanted  into  the  garden,  to  use  the  best  and  most  improved 
instruments,  to  employ  small  boys  to  catch  and  destroy  destructive 
crickets,  to  drive  off  white  ants  by  tobacco-water  and  kerosine  oil, 
to  pick  the  new  leaves  as  they  flush,  skilfully  and  without  doing 
violence  to  nature,  and  to  economize  and  regulate  the  tasks  of  the 
executive  and  superintending  agency — these  are  amongst  his  most 
stringent  rules.  Besides  this,  there  is  a  fund  of  information  about 
the  drying,  sifting,  and  rolling  of  the  leaf;  about  the  various 
characteristics  of  the  plant,  the  Chinese,  the  indigenous  Indian, 
and  the  hybrid  ;  and  the  estimation  in  which  “  rasping  ”  and  “  pun¬ 
gent  ”  infusions  are  held  in  the  English  market.  No  tea-planter  can 
afford  to  disregard  Colonel  Money’s  experience ;  and,  as  roads  are 
made,  railways  extend,  and  the  taste  for  tea-drinking  grows 
amongst  the  natives,  it  may  be  possible  that  some  day  a  member  of 
Parliament  shall  state  in  the  House,  without  saying  something 
supremely  ridiculous  as  was  the  case  thirty  years  ago,  that  the 
ryots  of  Bengal,  owing  to  the  oppressive  dues  on  sugar,  had  not 
enough  of  this  article  to  drop  into  their  morning  dish  of  tea. 


BRASENOSE  ALE.* 

IN  all  ages  of  poetry,  drinking-songs  have  engaged  the  attention 
of  poets.  Yet  the  whole  sum  of  real  poetry  of  a  so-called 
“  convivial  ”  character  is  not  very  great,  though  wine  has  shared 
with  love  the  regard  of  many  singers,  or,  to  put  it  more  ap¬ 
propriately,  Bacchus  has  divided  with  Venus  the  service  of  the 
Muses.  A  well-known  ode  by  Curran,  almost  his  sole  poetical  effort, 
is  among  the  best  of  its  class  ;  the  merely  comic  element  is  repre¬ 
sented,  perhaps,  in  the  German  song  translated  by  Lever,  “  The  Pope 
he  leads  a  Happy  Life  ” ;  and  Keats,  in  the  first  verse  of  his 
“  Nightingale,”  may  be  supposed  to  have  put  the  aspirations  of  a 
thirsty  soul  into  the  most  elevated  language  possible.  Open  con¬ 
viviality  is  dying  out  among  our  upper  and  middle  classes,  and  the 
verse-writer  of  the  day  may  praise  it  the  more  readily  because  he 
knows  little  about  it.  In  Lingfield  Church  in  Surrey,  unless  it 
has  recently  been  “restored”  away,  there  is  an  epitaph  com¬ 
memorating  the  virtues  of  an  eighteenth-century  President  of  the 
Royal  Society,  who  was  noted  “  for  his  convivial  qualities  ”  ;  but 
such  an  example  is  probably  unique.  We  no  longer  admire 
“  rubies  dug  from  the  mines  of  Canary  ” ;  nor  “  add  the  night 
unto  the  day”  because  we  “  have  but  span-long  lives”  ;  nor  think 
it  an  elegant  acquirement  for  a  gentleman  to  be  able  to  drink  a 
bottle  of  port  after  dinner.  Yet  there  are  among  drinking-songs 
some  which  will  not  be  allowed  to  die  with  the  customs  which 
brought  them  into  existence.  After  the  lapse  of  seven  centuries, 
there  is  still  vitality  in  Walter  Map ;  and  the  strictest  Good 
Templar  must  smile,  if  Good  Templars  understand  rhyming  or  any 
other  Latin,  at  such  a  verse  as  this : — 

Unicuique  proprium  dat  Natura  munus  : 

Ego  nunquam  potui  scribere  jejunus  ; 

Me  jejunum  vincere  posset  puer  unus  ; 

Sitim  et  jejunium  odi  tanquam  funus. 

Yet  now,  as  in  the  twelfth  century,  there  are  poets  who  think 
differently  ;  and,  according  to  Golias,  “  sudant,  instant,  vigilant,” 
or  “  secretas  eligunt  sedes  latebrarum.”  For  them  Golias  shares 
the  profound  objection  which  the  Jolly  Nose  feels  towards  “the 
pale  snout  of  a  temperate  ass,”  or  “  Gros  nez  ”  for  the  nose  of  the 
man  “  qui  ne  boit  que  de  l'eau  ”  : — 

Jejunant  ot  abstinent  poetarum  chori, 

Lites  vitant  publicas  et  tumultus  fori ; 

Et  ut  carmen  faciant  quod  non  possit  mori, 

Moriuntur  studio,  subditi  labori. 

He  is  willing  to  make  excuses  for  other  sins ;  for  loving  the 
tavern  he  professes  to  make  none  ;  never  will  he  speak  ill  of  it : — ■ 

Illam  nullo  tempore  sprevi,  neque  spernam, 

Donee  sanctos  angelos  venientes  cernam 
Cantantes  pro  mortuo  requiem  teternam. 

When  he  drinks  good  wine,  verses  flow  from  him  freely.  “  Naso- 
nem  post  calices  facile  praeibit,”  and 

Cum  in  arce  cerebri  Bacchus  dominatin', 

In  se  Phoebus  irruit  et  miranda  fatur. 

The  praise  of  good  wine  is,  however,  subordinate  with  Map  to  his 
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purpose  of  satirizing  and  exposing  the  vices  of  his  day.  If  an  ad¬ 
mirable  drinking-song  is  known  as  his,  it  is  rather  because  certain 
lines  of  his  work  were  suitable  for  the  purpose  than  because  he 
intended  that  they  should  be  so  used.  In  fact,  bat  that  he  writes 
so  much  more  heartily  on  that  theme  than  on  any  other,  one  might 
suppose  that  he  could  never  have  anticipated  that  any  of  his  verses 
should,  five  centuries  later,  be  so  perverted  as  to  make  them  a 
vehicle  for  tavern  music.  The  writers  of  Brasenose  Ale  have  not 
less  wish  than  Map  to  see  their  verses  bandied  about ;  but  a 
privately  printed  edition,  however  small,  is  seldom  as  small  as  the 
number  of  copies  which  can  at  most  have  been  made  of  a  mediaeval 
poem ;  and  there  is  not  much  fear  that  even  the  limited  number  of 
the  copies  printed  will  cause  any  great  dearth  to  posterity.  Though 
none  of  the  verses  of  the  College  may  ever  become  as  popular  as 
“  Mihi  est  propositum,”or  even  as“  Lauriger  Horatius,”  the  German 
students’  favourite  song,  yet  some  of  them  will  deserve  to  live ;  and 
the  little  volume  before  us  is  actually  the  second  edition,  if 
privately  printed  books  can  be  said  to  be  subject  to  the  ordinary 
conditions  of  fully  published  works. 

The  conviviality  of  the  educated  youth  of  the  present  day  is, 
however,  to  judge  in  part  by  these  poems,  a  very  different  thing 
from  the  conviviality  of  the  time  when  the  earliest  verses  in  this 
volume  were  written.  These  are  dated  1709,  and  are  reprinted 
from  Dr.  Bliss’s  selections  from  the  manuscript  collections  of 
Ilearne.  The  editor  of  Brasenose  Ale  is  careful  to  point  out  that 
the  date  of  1709  is  probably  incorrect,  and  that  the  verses  may  be 
much  older.  From  internal  allusions,  and  from  a  seemingly 
Jacobite  reference  to  a  “  true  English  king,”  they  are  assigned 
with  some  probability  to  a  period  at  least  four  years  earlier.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  their  antiquity  is  their  chief  recommendation.  They 
are,  like  the  rest  of  the  verses  in  the  volume,  put  into  the  mouth 
of  the  College  Butler,  “  who,  after  presenting  a  spice  bowle  of  ale 
and  speaking  these  verses,  has  money  given  to  him  by  the  House.  ’ 
This  ceremony  takes  place  on  Shrove  Tuesday.  A  copy  of  verses, 
sometimes  two  alternative  sets,  are  written,  and  the  practice  was 
that  the  MS.  “  should,  after  the  recitation,  be  handed  up  to  the 
High  Table,  then  left  for  a  time  in  the  Common  Room,  and  then 
transferred  to  the  Principal's  Lodgings,  whence,  alas !  it  never 
emerged.”  Thus  all  the  verses  written  between  1705  1806, 

between  1816  and  1820,  and  in  some  other  shorter  intervals,  have 
been  lost.  Among  these  was  a  poem  by  Dean  Milman ;  but 
Heber’s  verses,  long  missing,  were  recently  found,  and  are  in  the 
collection,  standing  second  in  the  chronological  list.  Between 
them  and  the  older  verses  there  is  a  gulf  even  greater  than  that  ot 
time.  Nothing  can  better  illustrate  the  change  of  sentiment  in  a 
century.  Mr.  Shippery,  the  poet  of  King  William’s  reign,  begins 
in  the  solemn  heroic  measure  of  Dryden : — 

And  if  the  criticks  should  my  verse  expose 
The  bowl  sounds  well  in  downright  honest  prose, 

he  pleads;  but  we  must  go  even  further  and  think  prose  would  be 
better.  “  Grecian  Homer,”  Aristotle,  a  Muse  and  Phcebus,  all 
appear  in  the  first  eight  lines.  The  metre  changes  presently,  and 
we  have  a  good  couplet — 

Here’s  none  of  your  new-fangled  stuff  brought  from  Vigo  ; 

This  comes  from  the  cellar  where  Michael  and  I  go. 

A  few  lines  of  the  regular  drinking-song  kind  finish  the  poem  : — 

Then  in  true  English  liquor,  my  masters,  begin, 

Six  go  downs  upon  rep.  to  our  true  English  King  ! 

In  this  orthodox  health  let  each  man  keep  his  station, 

For  a  whig  will  conform  upon  such  an  occasion. 

As  we  have  observed,  these  lines  probably  contain  a  Jacobite  sen¬ 
timent.  Political  allusions,  indeed,  adorn  nearly  all  the  poems, 
down  to  the  latest ;  but,  as  years  go  on,  the  old  “  convivial  ”  ring 
is  lost.  In  the  century  between  Shippery  and  ILeber  much  is 
changed ;  in  the  seventy  years  since,  everything.  Ileber  does  not 
make  any  political  allusions ;  and  evidently  avoids,  as  long  as  he 
can,  the  direct  laudation  of  deep  drinking.  His  very  first  verse 
has  an  apologetic  air : — 

Attend,  ye  freshmen,  to  my  tale, 

And  do  not  me  mistake, 

I  sing  the  praise  of  College  Ale 
For  Mr.  Barker’s  sake 

and  he  concludes  with  a  complaint — the  only  serious  verse  in  a 
poem  the  humour  of  which  is  forced  throughout-— 

I  wish  (to  close  my  humble  verse) 

Our  present  Tap  were  ended, 

Our  liquor  never  can  be  worse. 

And  may  perhaps  be  mended. 

Here  we  recognize  a  little  of  the  facility  of  Ileber ;  and,  without 
this  verse,  we  should  be  strongly  inclined  to  doubt  his  author¬ 
ship  of  the  whole  poem.  It  will  have  been  perceived  that  the 
College  Butler  no  longer  speaks  for  himself.  The  dramatic  unities 
are  disregarded  ;  and,  when  we  come  to  modem  times,  we  find  in 
the  latest  verses  of  all,  not  only  no  allusion  to  the  butler,  but  a 
distinct  admission  that  the  speaker  is  an  undergraduate,  so  de¬ 
generate,  even  from  the  days  of  Heber,  that  in  the  last  line  he  calls 
for  a  glass  of  toast  and  water.  So,  too,  in  the  lines  for  1869,  the 
speaker  is  not  supposed  even  to  be  in  the  hall : — 

Leave  me  here,  I  say,  you  fellows,  with  the  mild  tobacco  fumes; 

Leave  me  here  ;  aud,  when  you  want  me,  send  the  porter  to  my  rooms. 

Nevertheless,  they  contain  some  of  the  best  verses  in  the  book* 
such  as : — 

Dreary  were  the  Square  of  RadclylFe,  if  it  had  no  Brasenose ; 
or 

Here  for  years  I  once  resided,  nourishing  a  beard  sublime — 

Grown  by  scientific  coaxing  and  the  long  result  of  Time  ; 
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though  the  whole  poem  was  written  under  the  misappprehension 
that  the  College  was  about  to  give  up  brewing  its  own  ale  : — 

Fickle-fancied,  foolish  College  !  shall  we  then,  another  Term. 

Drink  ignoble  malt  and  hops,  supplied  us  by  a  brewing  firm  ? 

Is  it  well  to  wish  thee  happy  ?  having  drunk  such  ale — alas ! 

lo  be  buying  liquor  from  a  party  by  the  name  of  Bass! 

The  parody,  as  in  the  above  lines,  is,  indeed,  the  favourite  form  in 
which  the  annual  verses  are  cast.  Swinburne  is  thus  imitated : — 

O,  lips  full  of  youth  and  of  laughter, 

Gay  lips  that  shall  sing  and  not  grieve, 

Drink  hard,  lest  glad  others  come  after, 

To  drink  what  you  languidly  leave. 

Not  Trinity,  Magdalen,  nor  Merton, 

Thus,  thus,  your  soft  souls  can  regale, 

O,  better,  more  bitter,  than  Burton, 

Our  Brasenose  Ale. 

In  another,  the  Newdigate  of  the  year  having  been  won  dv  a 
Brasenose  man,  the  first  line  of  the  prize  poem  is  happily  appro¬ 
priated.  Here  the  classical  forms  of  a  previous  age  are  revived,  aud 
we  have  Juno  and  Mars  and  Hermes,  Venus,  “whom  her  friends 
call  Aphroditd,”  blithe  young  Bacchus,  and  Jove, 

Who  suddenly  observed,  “  I’m  very  dry  !  ” 

Of  course  various  vintages  and  breweries  are  suggested,  until 
Ganymede,  in  a  good  copy  of  Gounod’s  Serenade ,  recommends 
Brasenose  ale : 

At  which  most  impolitely,  “  Bosh,”  said  Juno  ; 

“  It’s  Ganymede  and  his  eternal  Gounod.” 

In  1857  the  College  poet  takes  a  couplet  for  his  motto  from 
“  Gualterus  de  Mapes,  Archidiaconus  Oxon.  Sec.  xj.”  As  Map 
obtained  this  dignity  in  1197,  “  Sec.  xi.”  is  about  a  century  too 
early,  but  the  verses  founded  on 

Cor  imbutum  ncctare  volat  ad  superna 

etrike  us  as  among  the  happiest  in  the  volume.  The  allusion  to 
the  college  butler  is  well  managed  : — 

Breathes  there  a  Brasenose  man  with  soul  so  dead. 

And  taste  so  vile  as  never  to  have  said, 

“  It  is  my  own,  my  country’s  glory  here  !  ” 

When  home  returned  from' lands  unblest  with  beer,— 

From  tribes  whom  Bass  and  Allsopp  never  fire, 

From  nations  (oh,  ye  Gods !)  unknown  to  Prior  ? 

If  such  there  be,  go — mark  the  creature  well ; 

Of  him  no  record  of  renown  shall  teU. 

For  him  no  minstrel  weave  the  thrilling  tale 
Of  lands  regenerate  by  the  strength  of  ale. 

For  him  no  plaintive  history  begs  a  tear. 

Who  pays  no  homage  due  to  gen’rous  beer. 

Such  is  the  collection ;  and  because  some  of  the  verses  are 
well  worthy  of  preservation,  because  such  books  as  this  tend  to 
keep  alive  that  feeling  of  “  sodality  ”  which  'more  than  almost 
anything  else  elevates  a  college  among  colleges,  and  so,  eventually, 
a  university  among  universities,  aud  because  the  success  of  this 
volume  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  similar  poetical  traditions 
in  other  places,  we  accord  it  a  hearty  welcome. 


RACHEL  OLLIVER.* 

PpHOSE  novel-readers  who  dislike  sensationalism  may  revel  in 
the  uniform  dulness  of  Rachel  Olliver.  The  general  style 
of  the  book  is  pretty  much  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  letters  of  a 
girl  at  a  boarding-school.  To  compare  its  literary  consistency  to 
Miss  Yonge  and  water  would  be  to  flatter  its  author  unduly. 
Perhaps  it  might  meet  with  a  certain  amount  of  tolerance  in 
schoolrooms  or  workrooms,  or  even  gain  admission  to  a  parish 
lending-library  •  but  the  work  is  altogether  out  of  place  in  the 
form  and  garb  of  a  three-volume  novel. 

There  is,  to  our  mind,  no  kind  of  friendship  which  is  so  odious 
as  that  which  is  sometimes  got  up  between  two  foolish  women. 
We  do  not  think  we  state  the  case  too  strongly  when  we  say  that 
bosom  friends  of  the  feminine  gender  who  are  so  entirely  wrapped 
up  in  one  another’s  affections  as  to  be  unhappy  when  separated  lor 
half  an  hour  ought  to  be  treated  as  social  outlaws.  But,  inimical 
as  they  are  to  society,  it  is  to  their  own  relatives  that  they  are 
most  trying.  Everything  has  to  give  way  to  the  whims  of  the 
turtle-doves,  or  they  will  conjointly  and  severally  make  themselves 
unbearably  obnoxious.  One  fool  is  bad  enough,  but  a  pair  of 
fools,  especially  female  fools,  who  unite  their  folly  in  order  to  set 
the  world  at  defiance,  is  beyond  endurance.  The  little  tiffs  and 
squabbles  which  occasionally  crop  up  between  such  couples  are 
more  to  them  than  the  wars  of  great  nations  ;  and,  when  a  petty 
quarrel  is  going  on  between  them,  they  take  good  care  to  make 
their  families  and  belongings  miserable  as  well  as  themselves. 
It  is .  of  two  such  creatures  as  these  that  Rachel  Olliver  gives 
the  history.  Their  loves,  their  quarrels,  their  understandings  and 
misunderstandings,  their  kissings  and  hand-holdings,  are  faithfully 
chronicled.  For  a  time  a  male  clouds  their  happiness.  Indeed 
the  leading  characters  of  the  drama  consist  of  two  she  fools  and 
a  male  fool.  Both  the  she  fools  fall  in  love  with  the  male  fool,  and 
from  this  complication  the  romance,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  takes 
its  rise.  A  practised  novel-reader  can  generally  make  a  tolerably 
accurate  surmise  of  the  issue  of  a  story  before  he  has  read  many 
chapters,  without  peeping  at  the  end  of  the  third  volume,  but  we 
must  own  that  we  were  altogether  at  fault  in  the  present  instance. 
We  had  made  up  our  minds  that  the  more  pronounced  she  fool 
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would  marry  the  male  fool.  Everything  seemed  to  tend  towards 
such  a  conclusion.  There  was  a  kind  of  breach  between  the  love¬ 
birds,  and  it  .appeared  as  il  the  hero  and  heroine  would  immedi¬ 
ately  marry,  and  be  happy  for  ever  afterwards.  Not  a  bit  of  it, 
however.  At  the  last  moment  the  unfortunate  male  lover  is  left 
to  shilt  tor  himself,  and  the  grand  finale  of  this  wretched  story 
consists  in  the  reunion  of  the  two  silly  girls,  and  the  falling 
between  two  stools  ot  the  silly  man.  After  so  much  trouble  and 
love-making,  a  more  unsatisfactory  or  idiotic  consummation  could 
scarcely  be  conceived.  Until  the  very  last  chapter  we  had  clung 
to  the  hope  that,  although  the  two  heroines  had  failed  to  adorn  a 
tale,  they  might  possibly  yet  point  a  moral;  instead  of  which  they 

are  deliberately  and  comfortably  settled  in  a  career  of  vice _ for 

surely  the  living  together  of  two  girls  who  are  madly  and  absurdly  in 
love  with  ope  another  is  deserving  of  no  milder-term.  It  is  true  that 
their  marriages  in  after  years  are  vaguely  hinted  at,  but  when  or  to 
whom  they  were  married  we  are  not  told.  The  marriages,  how¬ 
ever,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  storv ;  and  of  the  heroine 
the  author  merely  says,  “  If  Rachel  "  married,  I  fancy  she 
married  a  manufacturer,  and  never  left  her  Yorkshire  home.”  A 
more  trying  plot  than  that  of  Rachel  Olliver  we  cannot  conceive, 
and  our  patience  was  quite  exhausted  when  we  came  to  the  end  of 
it.  W  e  can  bear  with  lovers  quarrels,  and  we  are  accustomed  to 
1  eading  ol  husbands  running  away  with  other  people’s  wives ;  but 
to  read  of  a  sort  of  one-sexed  marriage  between  two  doting  girls 
is  enough  to  make  one  hurl  the  book  into  the  fire. 

M  e  will  give  a  short  sketch  of  this  foolish  story.  Rachel 
Olliver  was  a  motherless  girl,  who  would  have  2,000 1.  a  year  on 
reaching  her  majority.  Her  father,  a  selfish  idiot  who  did  not 
understand  his  daughter,  engaged  a  governess,  in  whose  hands  ho 
lett  her  while  he  amused  himself  away  from  home.  The  engage¬ 
ment,  cross  behaviour,  and  general  history  of  this  governess 
occupy  over  one  hundred  and  seventy  pages  of  the  book.  Rachel 
and  her  governess  were  always  quarrelling,  and  at  last  Rachel  ran 
away  to  her  grandfather’s,  alter  which  the  governess  was  dismissed. 
Eventually  her  father  married  again,  and  Rachel  returned  to  her 
home,  lhe  stepmother  had  a  daughter,  some  years  younger  than 
Rachel,  and  a  violent  attachment  sprang  up  between  the  tsvo 
girls.  The  affection  was  far  the  strongest  on  Rachel’s  side, 
her  half-sister  Sybils  love  being  rather  fluctuating  aud  interested. 
In  a  mild  kind  ot  way  Rachel  fell  in  love  with  a  certain  Colonel 
Dueey — the  male  fool  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken.  Sybil 
also  fancied  herself  in  love  with  the  Colonel ;  but  her  affection 
for  him.  was  little  more  than  a  love  of  admiration.  Colonel 
Ducey  himself  professed  to  love  Rachel  only,  and  merely  flirted 
with  Sybil  as  a  pretty  plaything.  The  disinterested  Rachel  tried 
to  persuade  her  admirer  to  fall  out  of  love  with  herself,  and  into 
love  with  Sybil;  but,  although  the  Colonel  strove  manfully  to 
obey  her,  he  could  not  manage  to  do  so.  Rachel,  being  then  of 
age,  was  mad  enough  to  settle  1,000k  a  year  (half  her  income)  on 
Sybil,  who  returned  her  ill-judged  beneficence  with  ingratitude 
and  unkindness.  Misconstruing  Rachel’s  behaviour  towards 
Colonel  Ducey,  Sybil  imagined  that  she  was  trying  to  catch  the 
man  of  war  for  herself.  Utterly  forgetful  of  Rachel’s  kindness  and 
liberality,  she  began  to  treat  her  with  scorn  and  ill-temper, 
neglecting  no  opportunity  of  wounding  her  feelings.  The  Colonel 
one  day  wrote  a  letter  to  Rachel  which  Sybil  opened,  and  answered 
with  a  clumsy  forgery  in  Rachel’s  name.  Colonel  Ducey  perceived 
the  forgery  and  guessed  its  perpetrator.  He  told  all  about  both  to 
Rachel,  and  an  agony  scene  followed ;  after  which  Rachel  went 
home,  hugged,  kissed,  and  forgave  Sybil,  and  carried  her  off 
shortly  afterwards  to  her  grandfather's,  where  the  two  girls  en¬ 
joyed  each  other’s  society  out  of  reach  of  a  cavilling  world.  What 
became  of  the  unhappy  Ducey  we  are  not  told,  but  he  was  lucky 
in  escaping  from  such  a  pair  of  fools.  Such  is  the  exciting  nature 
of  this  story. 

The  author’s  ideas  about  money  matters  appear  to  be  as  magni¬ 
ficent  as  they  are  vague.  A  penniless  younger  son  of  an  old  county 
family  marries  a  Yorkshire  mill-owner’s  daughter  with  2,000k  a 
year,  and  his  friends  lament  that  he  has  married  a  tradesman’s 
daughter,  and  “  got  nothing  by  it  (for  what  is  2,000 1.  a  year  ?).” 
Being  “a  poor  man,”  he  was  unable  to  hunt,  although  we  have 
yet  to  learn  that  no  one  hunts  who  has  so  small  an  income  as 
2,000 1.  a  year.  The  poor  man  consoled  himself  by  shooting  and 
fishing  on  other  people’s  manors :  for,  “  as  he  pathetically  observed 
to  a  friend,  ‘  You  can’t  ride  another  man’s  horses,  but  you  can  shoot 
his  game  and  kill  his  fish.’  ”  Many  a  hunting  man,  on  looking  at 
a  lame  horse  upon  which  he  had  mounted  *a  friend,  might 
“  pathetically  observe  ”  that  he  wished  the  first  part  of  the  above 
statement  were  true.  Our  “  poor  man  ”  deserted  his  home  in  order 
to  frequent  “  sporting  households,”  in  which  the  ladies  “  would 
accept  with  eagerness  the  offer  of  being  placed  in  a  safe  corner, 
from  whence  they  could  view  all  the  horrors  of  a  battue;  the 
feminine  tenderness  towards  suffering  creatures  was  entirely  dis¬ 
carded  by  these  women.”  Although  our  sportsman  could  not 
afford  to  hunt,  in  the  second  volume  he  rents  a  moor  and  a  salmon 
river  in  Scotland.  Parents  who  feel  gratification  at  the  precocity 
of  their  children  had  better  beware,  for  Rachel  Olliver,  who  turned 
out  such  an  exceedingly  foolish  woman,  was  a  forward  child, 
deeply  interested  in  the  affairs  of  Europe : — 

She  was  always  told  and  expected  to  be  told  the  best  of  what  was  in  tho 
newspapers.  “  Is  there  anything  nice  happening  now,  anywhere  ?  ”  was 
her  question,  and  she  was  very  seldom  sent  empty  away.  The  daily  record 
of  the  war  between  Austria  and  France  in  1859  which  was  to  determine 
the  question  of  Italian  independence  was  listened  to  b}'  this  small  child  of 
ten  years  old  with  bated  breath.  She  was,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  au 
eager  partisan  ;  and  though  she  was  an  out-and-out  enthusiast  for  Guri- 
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baldi  and  united  Italy,  she  of  course  only  saw  through  a  glass  darkly  much 
less  than  half  of  the  issues  involved  in  that  great  struggle  ;  but  she  knew 
that  hundreds  of  miles  away  there  were  people  struggling  for  freedom  and 
against  tyranny,  and  her  whole  heart  -went  with  them. 

Before  we  had  read  half-a-dozen  pages  of  the  book  we  perceived 
that  we  were  to  be  treated  to  what  affected  writers  term  “  touches 
of  nature.”  On  the  whole,  we  endured  these  with  exemplary 
patience,  but  occasionally  they  tried  our  temper  sorely.  There  are 
half-a-dozen  pages  in  the  first  volume,  describing  a  child’s  first 
introduction  into  a  chamber  of  death,  which  violate  good  taste, 
while  they  awaken  a  mingled  feeling  of  pain  and  anger  in  the 
reader.  Not  much  pleasanter  is  the  description  of  Mrs.  Olliver's 
devotional  exercises,  which,  that  lady  observes,  “can  do  us  no 
harm,”  while  “  the  chances  are  ”  they  “  will  bring  us  luck.” 
Among  the  subordinate  characters  of  the  story  are  a  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Woodbridge,  whom  our  poor  sportsman  at  once  perceived  to  be 
“  obviously  gentlefolks.”  Mr.  Woodbridge  used  to  call  his  wife  a 
fool  to  her  face,  and  make  the  vulgarest  of  platitudes.  He  is 
represented  as  a  man  of  refinement,  whose  soul  overflows  with 
music  and  harmony;  yet  he  speaks  of  jam  which  “  cheers  the 
heart  and  tickles  the  palate,”  and  accuses  his  wife  of  “  heaving 
facts  at  ”  him  “  as  if  they  were  bricks.”  Mrs.  Woodbridge  is  a 
fit  companion  for  such  a  man.  She  chaffs  her  husband,  “  thrums  ” 
upon  the  piano,  and  talks  about  “corporeal  punishment.”  So 
much  for  the  gentlefolks.  We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  the 
Saturday  Revieiv  is  sometimes  treated  with  honour.  Speaking 
of  some  books  and  music  which  were  lost,  the  author  says 
that  “  they  were  thrust  into  a  neglected  corner  generally  dedi¬ 
cated  to  old  Saturday  Revmvs  and  nurserymen’s  catalogues.”  The 
phraseology  of  the  book  is  often  as  unpleasant  as  the  story.  The 
governess  makes  a  “  nasty,  unclean  insinuation,”  which  sets  her 
pupil’s  cheeks  burning  with  shame  and  anger.  The  beautiful  step¬ 
mother  says,  “  If  I  take  care  of  my  digestion,  my  complexion  will 
take  care  of  itself,”  and  further  observes  that  “evil  communications 
produce  redness  of  the  nose.”  By  way  of  a  joke,  someone  makes  the 
appalling  pun,  “  Wax  candles  are  a  burning  question  with  us.” 
We  cannot  compliment  the  author  on  her  powers  of  description. 
Sybil,  she  says,  was  fair,  “  the  colouring  of  her  face  was  like  the 
transparent,  pinky  lining  of  a  shell ;  her  small  white  ear  was  a 
shell  in  itself.”  “  Her  apple-blossom  colouring,  the  sheen  of  her 
golden  hair,  and  her  daintily  elegant  figure,  were  set  off  to  the 
highest  advantage  by  the  beauty  of  her  dress.”  Her  “  resemblance 
to  a  flower  always  made  Rachel  long  to  dress  her  in  some  delicate 
tint  of  green.”  This  is  the  style  of  language  in  which  her  mother 
addresses  her : — “  My  beautiful  darling,  are  you  awake  enough  to 
have  a  little  talk  with  your  old  mamsey  P  ”  She  afterwards  asks 
her  whether,  if  Colonel  Ducey  requests  her  to  give  him  her  “  one 
wee  lamb,”  she  is  to  answer  “yes.”  It  is  but  seldom  that  such  a 
piece  of  nonsense  is  offered  to  the  public  as  the  following  : — 

Mr.  Denny  was  fast  growing  young  again  with  his  young  companions. 
He  became  quite  a  dandy  in  his  old  age.  It  suddenly  struck  him  that  his 
wardrobe  was  very  antiquated,  and  that  he  could  not  remember  the  “date 
of  creation  ”  of  any  single  article  in  it.  lie  was  pre-eminently  a  man  of 
action  ;  and  as  this  idea  occurred  to  him  one  morning  at  breakfast,  when 
he  saw  his  own  shabby  little  figure  reflected  in  a  great  mirror  in  sharp 
contrast  with  the  beautiful  and  beautifully-clothed  forms  of  Kachel  and 
Sybil,  he  immediately  went  upstairs  to  his  dressing-room,  and  putting  his 
head  out  of  the  window,  shouted  aloud  for  the  garden  and  stable  bo}rs  to 
come  and  wait  beneath.  Three  or  four  of  them  soon  assembled,  wondering 
what  they  were  wanted  for  ;  when  presently  the  window  opened  again,  to 
its  full  extent,  and  down  came  flj  ing  about  their  ears,  shirts,  coats, 
trousers,  boots,  razor-strops,  brushes  and  combs,  cravats,  and  hats  of  a 
dozen  different  shapes  and  sizes,  in  apparently  endless  succession.  At 
intervals  Mr.  Denny’s  face,  red  with  exertion,  was  seen  above  the  falling 
shower,  shouting,  “  Take  that,  take  that ;  don’t  go  away,  there’s  a  lot 
more.” 

The  bewildered  boys  ran  about  collecting  the  strange  medley  of  gar¬ 
ments  that  came  fluttering  down.  They  dimly  suspected  that  their  master 
had  gone  off  his  head,  especially  when  the  coat  and  waistcoat  Mr.  Denny 
was  actually  wearing  were  torn  vehemently  oft'  and  followed  their  de¬ 
parted  brethren  down  into  the  garden  below. 

After  this  astounding  display  be  says  to  bis  granddaughter : — 

“Now,  Rachel,  my  dear,  write  a  note  to  that  tailor-fellow  at  Leeds  who 
made  your  habit,  and  tell  him  I  want  a  proper  outfit ;  and  you  must  see 
to-day  about  getting  me  some  shirts  and  things,  for  I  haven’t  a  rag  left.” 

This  is  a  specimen  of  the  facetious  vein  of  the  author.  Here 
is  an  example  of  an  agony  scene.  Rachel  had  fallen  on  her  knees 
with  a  groan : — 

“  They  flew  to  her  side  and  gently  raised  her  ;  she  bore  with  them  meekly, 
and  did  what  they  told  her  to  do  ;  she  drank  water  when  they  gave  it  her, 
and  let  them  put  eau-de-eologne  on  her  hands  and  face.  She  was  quite 
passive  and  gentle,  but  the  look  of  intensest  anguish  never  left  her  for  a 
moment,  nor  did  she  speak,  or  cry,  or  move,  except  in  obedience  to  their 
wishes.  They  sat  like  this  for  none  of  them  knew  how  long,  perhaps  a 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

If  this  is  the  first  attempt  of  a  very  young  novelist,  she 
need  not  lose  heart ;  hut  if  we  are  to  speak  of  it  on  its  merits, 
we  can  only  say  that  Rachel  Olliver  is  about  the  poorest  novel 
that  we  have  read  within  the  last  twelve  months. 


FRENCH  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

ii. 

JULES  GOURD  AULT. — La  Suisse:  Etudes  et  Voyages  a  trovers 
les 22  CVmfons  (Ouvrage  ill ustrdde  750  gravures  sur  hois.  Premiere 
Partie.  Geneve,  Vaud,  Valais,  Berne,  Unterwalden,  Lucerne,  Zug, 
Schwytz,  Uri.  Hachette  et  Cie.) — This  is  certainly  one  of  the  hand¬ 


somest  volumes  of  the  year.  M.  Gourdault  justly  observes  that 
the  thousands  of  people  who  rush  after  each  other  in  a  beaten 
track  over  Switzerland,  alpenstock  in  hand,  know  little  or  nothing 
of  the  history  of  the  country: — “  Originale,”  he  says,  “elle  (cette 
region)  est  a  coup  sur ;  mais  en  quoi  et  pourquoi  l’est-elle  ?  Tres-peu 
de  gens  font  assez  etudiee  pour  etre  en  mesure  de  le  bien  ddfinir.” 
This  is  what  the  author  has  undertaken  to  do,  and  he  has  given  to 
his  work  the  second  title  of  Etudes  et  Voyages  to  indicate  his  in¬ 
tention  of  combining  the  amount  of  historical  research  necessary 
to  his  object  with  a  picturesque  account  of  his  travels.  We  may 
congratulate  him  upon  the  success  of  his  first  volume,  and  we  shall 
look  with  interest  l'or  the  appearance  of  the  second.  In  these  days 
when  all  legends  are  ruthlessly  turned  into  sun-myths  or  wind- 
myths,  it  is  pleasant,  though  our  sober  judgment  must  pronounce 
it  wrong,  to  find  M.  Gourdault  unwilling  to  give  up  altogether 
the  existence  of  such  a  person  as  Tell.  The  illustrations  to  this 
attractive  volume  are  of  a  curious  inequality,  but  some  of  them 
are  excellent. 

A.  Robida.—Les  Vieilles  Villesde  Suisse  (Ouvrage  illustre  de  105 
dessins  a  la  plume  par  A.  Robida.  Dreyfous). — M.  Robida’s  pen- 
and-ink  sketches,  which  are  reproduced  in  facsimile  to  illustrate  his 
work  about  old  Swiss  towns,  do  not  please  us  in  this  volume  any 
more  than  they  did  in  the  volume  which  he  issued  last  year.  His 
radically  vicious  style  is  perhaps  seen  at  its  worst  in  the  drawing 
of  the  Chateau  of  Lauffen  which  faces  p.  28.  Here  water,  rocks, 
foliage,  and  architecture  are  all  represented  in  precisely  the  same 
way.  However,  the  sketches  serve  well  enough  as  aids  to  memory, 
and  the  letterpress  is  not  unamusing. 

Ribliothbque  des  Merveilles.  La  Musique  (Casimir  Colomb, 
AncienEleve  de  1’EcoleNormale  Superieure,  Agrego  de  l’Universite. 
Ouvrage  illustre  de  119  gravures  dessinees  sur  bois  par  Gilbert 
et  Bonnefoux.  Hachette  et  Cie.) — “  This  modest  work,”  says  its 
author,  “  is  not  intended  for  musicians,  but  for  people  £qui  sans 
savoir  la  mu^que  desireraient  en  avoir  quelques  clartes.’”  No 
book  could  be  better  adapted  to  its  purpose.  M.  Colomb ’s  writing 
is  interesting  throughout,  and  the  closing  chapters  on  the  effects  of 
music  are  peculiarly  so.  The  writer,  naturally  enough,  includes  in 
these  various  tolerably  well-known  anecdotes  of  ancient  and 
modern  times,  and  adds  to  them  some  curious  passages  from 
Gretry,  Fetis,  and  Chomet.  Gretry  relates  among  others  the  story 
of  a  young  man  who  was  attacked  by  temporary  madness  and 
cured  by  the  exhibition  of  dance  music  by  a  Dutch  doctor.  The 
records  of  the  Academic  des  Sciences  de  Paris  contain  a  parallel 
case  of  a  composer  who  recovered  from  a  violent  fever  by  hearing 
the  cantatas  of  Bernier.  At  times,  says  the  author,  music  produces 
effects  exactly  opposite  to  those  which  would  be  expected.  Berlioz 
relates  a  story  of  a  young  musician  who  was  so  carried  away  by 
Spontini’s  Vestale  that  he  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  returning  to  the 
world  of  reality.  He  wrote  to  his  friends  to  tell  them  of  his  design, 
and,  when  he  had  heard  his  beloved  music  once  again,  thinking 
that  he  had  reached  the  highest  earthly  happiness,  blew  out  his 
brains  at  the  door  of  the  Opera-house.  The  author  himself  knew 
an  amateur  who  could  never  hear  the  chorus  of  women  in  Semi- 
ramide  without  falling  into  the  deepest  melancholy.  “  This 
music  —  the  expression  of  the  sweetest  hope,  the  ten- 
derest  joy,  the  most  buoyant  happiness,  this  festal  hymn 
full  of  sunshine  and  perfume —  plunged  him  into  the 
most  sombre  dejection.”  These  effects,  continues  M.  Colomb, 
are  not  difficult  to  explain,  and  are  connected  with  the  mclancolie 
of  the  French,  the  Sehnsucht  of  the  Germans,  and  the  Spleen  of  the 
English.  A  tendency  to  reverie,  a  disdain  of  ordinary  action,  a 
longing  to  be  distinguished  and  misunderstood,  a  desire  for  the 
unattainable — any  of  these  things  are  enough  to  make  the  nervous 
excitement  produced  by  music,  of  whatever  kind,  create  disorder 
in  an  ill-balanced  mind,  which  only  wanted  a  shake  to  upset  it. 
“  Heureusement  que  ces  cas-la  sont  assez  rares,  sans  quoi  il 
faudrait,  en  reprenant  l’opinion  du  pbilosophe  antique,  bannir  de 
tout  pays  ou  il  y  aurait  des  hypocondriaques  la  musique  et  les 
musiciens.  Or  la  musique  a  certainement  fait  plus  de  bien  que  de 
mal  a  la  grande  majorite  des  gens  affectes  d'bumeur  noire,  et  il  ne 
faut  pas  la  condamner  a  cause  de  quelques  facheuses  exceptions.” 
One  of  the  most  curious  of  M.  Colomb’s  stories  is  an  account  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  Decade  Philosophique,  of  a  concert  given  to  a 
male  and  female  elephant,  Hans  and  Marguerite,  on  the  10th 
Prairial  in  the  year  VI.  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  The  orchestra, 
composed  entirely  of  first-rate  musicians,  was  placed  around  a  trap¬ 
door  in  the  roof  of  the  elephants’  house.  When  the  music  first 
began  the  animals  were  extremely  disquieted,  but  they  gradually 
began  to  express  pleasure,  and  when  a  dance  of  Gluck’s  in  B  minor 
was  played,  they  followed  its  movements  with  their  trunks  and 
bodies.  Another  air  in  a  minor  key,  of  a  tender  nature,  delighted 
them  yet  more ;  but  (!a  ira,  played  in  D,  they  evidently  hated. 
After  they  had  been  soothed  with  another  soft  melody,  Ca  ira, 
was  played  again  in  F,  and  to  this  they  paid  no  kind 
of  attention.  “  From  these  experiments,”  says  M.  Colomb, 
we  can  draw  interesting  conclusions.  In  the  first  place,  it  was 
not  only  rhythm  that  excited  the  elephants,  since  they  were  moved 
by  or  indifferent  to  the  same  air  according  to  the  key  in  which  it 
was  played.  Secondly,  it  was  not  only  the  key  which  moved 
them,  since  diff  erent  airs  played  in  the  same  key  had  quite  different 
effects.  It  must  be  then  that  they  had,  to  quote  from  Fdtis, 
“sinon  discernement,  au  moins  perception  de  la  combinaison  de 
ces  choses,  et  sensation  distincte,  bien  qu’irrtSflechie.”  Other 
curious  experiments  have  been  made  in  this  direction,  and  are 
recorded  by  M.  Colomb.  Gretry  made  some  with  canaries,  and 
was  led  by  them  to  compose  a  canon  for  the  special  use  of  canaries, 
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which  M.  Colomb  reproduces  for  the  benefit  of  any  one  who  will 
take  the  time  and  trouble  to  teach  several  canaries  to  sing  it. 

Bibliotheque  de  Merveilles.  Voyage  aux  Sept  Merveilles  du 
Monde  (Lucien  Augd.  Ouvrage  illustrd  do  21  gravures  dessinees 
sur  hois  par  Sidney  Barclay.  Hachette  et  Cie.) — M.  Auge,  in  his 
preface  to  this  little  work,  says,  “  Ceci  n’est  pas  le  livre  d’un 
drudit,  mais  le  recit  d’un  voyageur,”  and  he  gossips  pleasantly 
enough  of  all  that  he  saw  in  his  expedition  to  the  sites  of  the 
seven  wonders  of  the  world. 

Histoire  cT un  Hotel  de  Ville  et  d'une  Cathedrale  (Texte  et  Dessins 
par  Viollet-le-Duc.  Hetzel  et  Oie.) — In  his  history  of  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  and  the  Cathedral  of  Clusy  M.  Viollet-le-Duc  gives  us  a 
handsome  and  interesting  volume  of  which  we  may  perhaps  have 
more  to  say  on  a  future  occasion. 

Le  Journal  de  la  Jeunesse  (Nouveau  recueil  hebdomadaire 
illustrd.  Deuxieme  Semestre.  Hachette  et  Cie.  1878).— The 
Journal  de  la  Jeunesse  provides  with  great  success  for  a  variety 
of  tastes.  The  Exhibition  is  made  an  occasion  for  a  good  deal  of 
instructive  talk  about  many  countries,  and  among  other  things  the 
story  of  the  Charmeur  de  Serpents,  of  which  we  have  formerly 
spoken,  fills  a  place  in  its  pages. 

L' Histoire  de  France,  depuis  1789  jusqu'en  1848  (Racontde  a 
mes  Petits-enfants  par  M.  Guizot.  Le9ons  recueillies  par  Mine,  de 
Witt,  nee  Guizot.  Tome  premier.  Hachette  et  Cie. ) — Mine,  de 
Witt  has  kept  a  record,  for  which  readers  will  be  grateful  to  her, 
of  her  father's  recital  of  events  which  he  knew  well,  and  of  which 
he  had  intended  to  write  an  account  himself.  The  illustrations  are 
worthy  of  the  letterpress. 

Un  Hivernage  dans  les  Glacis  (Jules  Verne.  Illustrations  par 
Adrien  Marie.  Petite  Bibliotheque  Blanche.  Hetzel  et  Cie.) — 
M.  Verne’s  story  of  a  winter  in  the  ice  is  hardly  as  good  as  one 
might  expect  it  to  be ;  but  an  author  who  writes  so  much  in  a 
special  direction  as  M.  Verne  has  taken  to  doing  cannot  but  fall 
below  himself  at  times. 

-P.  Lacome. — La  Musique  en  Famille  (Exposd  des  Principes  de 
la  Musique  par  un  Pere  a  ses  Enfants.  Illustrations  par  L. 
Benett.  Petite  Bibliotheque  Blanche.  Hetzel). — It  is  not  often 
that  attempts  to  convey  instruction  under  the  guise  of  amusement 
are  successful,  and  therefore  we  are  the  more  glad  to  congratulate 
M.  Lacome  on  the  success  with  which,  in  this  little  book,  he  has 
given  useful  musical  lessons  in  the  form  of  family  conversations. 

Nos  Filles  et  nos  Fils :  Scenes  et  Etudes  de  Famille  (Ernest 
Legouve,  de  l’Academie  Franchise.  Illustrations  par  P.  Philippo- 
teaux.  Bibliotheque  d’Education  et  de  Recreation.  Hetzel). — 
M.  Legouve’s  name  is  warrant  enough  for  the  perfect  style  of  the 
pretty  family  scenes  which  he  has  put  together  in  a  volume  which 
is  admirably  illustrated  by  M.  Philippoteaux.  We  need  not 
undertake  the  task  of  pointing  to  any  chapters  in  the  book  as  of 
special  value,  because  all  are  on  a  level  of  excellence. 

Mine  Brassey. —  Voyage  d'une  Famille  autour  du  Monde  a  lord 
de  son  yacht  le  “  Sunbeam  ”  (Racodte  par  la  mere  et  traduit  de 
1’anglais  par  J.  Butler.  Dreyfous). — Mrs.  Brassey’s  charming 
book  has  received  the  well-deserved  honour  of  a  translation  into 
French ;  and  French  readers  will  perhaps  wonder  at  the  dis- 
osition  for  travelling  which  enabled  the  author  to  give  so 
right  an  account  of  far-away  places.  English  people  in  their 
turn  may  express  their  surprise  at  the  comparatively  small  incli¬ 
nation  which  the  French  have  for  leaving  their  homes ;  but 
the  answer  will  be  readily  given,  that  to  escape  from  London  may 
very  easily  be  desirable,  but  that  no  one  in  his  or  her  senses 
would  want  to  be  away  for  several  months  from  a  pleasant  house 
in  Paris.  And  beneath  the  exaggeration  of  such  an  answer  some 
truth  might  be  found.  Parisian  readers  will  not  enjoy  Mrs. 
Brassey’s  book  the  less  because  they  feel  themselves  superior  to 
any  wish  to  follow  the  author’s  example. 

Mythologie  de  la  Jeunesse  (Louis  Baud.  Illustrations  par 
Gerard  Seguin.  Petite  Bibliotheque  Blanche.  Hetzel  et  Cie.) — 
W  e  cannot  find  a  word  to  say  in  praise  of  M.  Baud’s  “Mythology 
for  the  Young,”  with  its  strikingly  bad  illustrations.  The  letter- 
press  is  about  as  bald  and  uninteresting  as  it  can  be ;  but  it  gains 
a  false  brilliancy  by  its  superiority  to  the  drawings  which  ac¬ 
company  it. 

•  Aoentures  de  Tom  Pouce  (P.  J.  Stahl.  Illustrations  par  Bertall. 
Petite  Bibliotheque  Blanche.  Hetzel  et  Cie.) — To  the  same  series 
belongs  M.  Stahl’s  republished  recital  of  the  adventures  of  Tom 
Thumb.  In  his  prologue  the  author  plausibly  excuses  himself  for 
having  improved,  as  he  thinks,  upon  the  English  version.  But  we 
cannot  agree  with  him  that  that  version  is  either  injurious  to 
Tom  Thumb  or  inferior  to  the  invention  of  M.  Stahl.  Nor  can 
we  approve  the  translation  of  the  stately  Merlin,  even  when  made 
by  M.  Bertall,  into  a  kind  of  hideously  comic  Jack-in- the-Box. 

Le  secret  de  Laurent  (Mme.  de  Stolz.  Ouvrage  illustre  de  32 
vignettes,  par  Sahib.  Hachette  et  Cie.) — This  is  a  prettily-told 
Btory,  with  a  somewhat  false  moral.  A  happy  ending  is,  no  doubt, 
an  excellent  thing ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  rejoice  in  the  ultimate 
success  of  meanness.  However,  young  readers  will  not  be  tempted 
to  follow  Laurent’s  example. 

Le  Petit  Tailleur  Bouton.  Jacques :  Histoire  d'un  Petit  Breton 
(M.  G  enin.  Illustrations  par  J.  Fesquet.  Petite  Bibliotheque 
Blanche.  Hetzel  et  Cie.) — The  little  tailor  Bouton  is  a  crabbed 
old  man  who  detests  the  noise  of  children,  and  who  suddenly 
finds  Jacques,  the  son  of  a  brother’s  widow,  thrown  upon  his  hands. 
Jacques  is  seized  upon  by  some  Uhlans  who  arrive  at  the  village, 
to  serve  as  their  guide,  and  afterwards  to  wait  upon  them  at  table. 
When  they  try  to  force  him  to  drink  to  the  health  of  the  Emperor 
William,  he  throws  his  glassful  of  wine  into  the  face  of  one  of  I 


|  them.  As  a  punishment,  they  carry  him  off  from  the  village ;  and 
Bouton  finds  himselt,  much  to  his  own  surprise,  taking  unheard-of 
trouble  to  find  and  rescue  his  nephew.  Both  this  story  and  the 
history  ot  the  little  Breton  which  follows  it  have  the  merit  of 
ending  happily. 

Bibliotheque  Bose  Lllust.ree.  La  Matson  Module  (Mile. 
Marie  Marechal.  Ouvrage  illustre  de  42  vignettes  par  Sahib. 
Hachette  et  Cie.)— The  story  of  the  “  model  house  ”  opens  in  the 
home  oi  a  millionnaire,  M.  de  More}'.  lie  and  his  wife  have  de¬ 
voted  a  good  deal  of  time  to  spoiling  their  only  daughter,  Mile. 
Meltzy.  Things  go  wrong  on  the  Bourse.  M.  de  Morey  is  com¬ 
pletely  ruined,  and  he  and  his  wife  have  to  go  to  America 
leaving  Meltzy  to  the  care  of  an  aunt  and  uncle,  who  have  a  large 
family  and  but  little  money,  and  who  live  at  Le  Moustier,  to 
which  Miss  Clough,  Meltzy’s  governess,  gives  the  name  of’ La 
Matson  Modele.  The  story,  which  is  pleasantly  told,  is  taken  up 
with  the  gradual  unspoiling,  if  we  may  coin  such  a  word,  of 
Meltzy,  and  ends  of  course  with  a  marriage. 

Ltblwlhuque  Bose  Illustree.  David  et  Charles  Livingstone.  Ex¬ 
plorations  dans  I'Jfrique  Australe  (Ouvrage  traduit  par  Mme.  Hu.ri- 
etteLoreau.  Abrege  par  J.  Belin.  DeLaunay).— A  third  edition  of 
Mme.  Loreau’s  excellent  translation  is  published  in  the  same  series 
which  contains  the  little  book  just  noticed. 

Bibliotheque  Bose  Illustree.  En  Quarantine :  Jeux  et  Becits 
(Mme.  de  Witt,  nee  Guizot.  Ouvrage  Illustree  de  48  vignettes 
parA.Eerdinandus.  Hachette  et  Cie.)— This,  as  its  title  indi¬ 
cates,  is  a  pretty  collection  of  stories  and  family  games  which  are 
supposed  to  amuse  the  convalescence  of  some  children  condemned 
to  quarantine,  and  which  will  amuse  all  young  readers  who  take 
them  up. 

Maroussa  (P.  J.  Stahl.  D’apres  une  legende  de  Markowovzok. 
Dessins  par  Th.  Schuler.  Gravures  par  Pannemaker.  Hetzel  et 
Cie.)— The  legend  which  M.  Stahl  has  embodied  in  this  book  has 
many  fine  points,  but  has  the  fault  of  an  unhappy  ending.  On 
this  the  author  says  in  a  note,  “  J’ai  reju  des  lettres  d’enfants 
encore  humides  de  larmes  ou  l’on  me  reprochait  durement  la  fin  de 
Maroussa.  C’est  bien  injuste.  En  dcrivant  son  histoire,  n’ai-je  pas 
essaye  de  la  faire  servir,  au  contraire,  autant  qu’il  dtait  en  moi, 
pour  l’enseignement  de  tous.” 

Arioste. — Boland  Funeux  :  Po'eme  heroique  (Traduit  par  A.  J. 
Du-l’ays.  Illustre  par  Gustave  Dote.  Hachette  et  Cie.)— In  this 
splendid  volume  of  the  translation  of  Orlando  Furioso  M.  DorS 
appears  again  as  an  illustrator,  and  exhibits  with  extraordinary 
exuberance  the  peculiar  force  and  the  gross  faults  of  his 
style.  In  wildly  humorous,  appalling,  or  extravagantly  imagina¬ 
tive  scenes  M.  Dord  is  now,  as  he  was  when  he  first 
began  to  be  known,  at  his  best.  Of  what  he  might  have 
become  under  the  influence  of  well  directed  study,  it  is  not 
our  province  now  to  speak.  For  the  display  of  his  imaginative 
power,  which  sometimes  rises  nearly  to  grandeur,  he  finds  plenty 
of  opportunities,  as  he  does  also  for  indulgence  of  his  grim  humour, 
the  very  extravagance  of  which  saves  it  from  being  repulsive.  But 
he  also  finds  many  and  signal  opportunities  for  showing  once  again 
as  clearly  as  possible  that  he  cannot  draw,  and  this  fact  becomes  the 
more  deplorable  from  the  nature  of  many  of  his  subjects.  The 
very  ill-drawn  naked  figure  of  Lydia,  in  p.  434,  will  perhaps 
exemplify  this  more  forcibly  than  any  of  the  other  illustrations, 
even  those  in  which  similar  figures,  only  a  little  less  ill-drawn, 
are  crowded  together.  In  the  representation  of  outrageous  scenes 
of  combat  some  license  of  extravagance  must  be  allowed  to  the 
designer;  but  in  his  last  illustration,  facing  p.  612,  M.  Dord  has 
passed  all  the  limits  of  tolerance.  So  marvellously  ill-imagined 
and  ill-executed  a  thing  has  seldom  been  seen.  But  it  is  only 
fair  to  repeat  that  in  a  great  many  instances  M.  Dord  is  at  his 
best ;  and,  however  much  one  may  deplore  his  extraordinary  de¬ 
ficiencies,  one  cannot  but  admire  his  remarkable  force,  humour,  and 
imagination. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

rJJIIE  author  of  The  Story  of  Liberty  *  has  undertaken  what 
might  have  been  in  another  mind  a  great  conception,  out  of 
which  other  hands  might  have  achieved  a  really  valuable  and 
lasting  work.  His  book  is,  however,  too  poor  in  character 
to  interfere  with  the  ambition  of  any  one  who  should  really 
entertain  the  thought  of  telling  the  story  of  English  freedom, 
from  the  first  beginnings  common  to  nearly  all  the  families 
of  the  Aryan  race  down  to  the  final  achievement  of  those 
varied  forms  of  self-government,  all  resting  on  similar  prin¬ 
ciples,  all  essentially  derived  from  the  English  Constitution  as 
settled  by  the  Revolution  of  1688,  which  are  now  the  boast 
of  two  of  the  greatest  existing  empires,  and  the  hope  of 
younger  Powers,  destined  perhaps  to  eclipse  their  elder  sisters. 
An  historian  whose  knowledge  was  competent  to  such  a  task 
would  certainly  never  have  dreamed  of  beginning  his  work  with 
the  assembly  of  the  Barons  at  Runnymede.  Important  as  that 
incident  in  English  history  undoubtedly  was,  it  scarcely  marks  one 
of  the  greatest  steps  in  the  achievement  of  legalized  liberty,  much 
less  can  it  be  considered  the  beginning  of  anything  that  did  not 
exist  before.  The  prohibition  of  arbitrary  taxation  at  the  Royal 
will,  the  inviolability  of  a  freeman’s  home,  his  right  to  trial  by  his 

*  The  Story  of  Liberty.  By  Charles  C.  Coffin,  Author  of  “  The  Boys  of 
’76.”  Illustrated.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.  London :  Sampson 
Low  &  Co.  187Q. 
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peers,  were  all  older  than  King  John,  older  by  far  than  the 
Norman  Conquest,  which  had  for  two  or  three  generations  ob¬ 
scured  the  primitive  principles  of  a  Constitution  older  than  the 
Saxon  settlement  in  England.  None  of  those  princes  whose  laws 
were  so  frequently  reclaimed  by  Englishmen  from  their  successors, 
neither  Egbert  nor  Alfred,  Edgar,  Canute,  nor  Edward  the 
Confessor,  ever  dreamed  that  they  could  rightfully  seize  upon  a 
portion  of  their  subjects’  property,  even  for  the  maintenance  of  an 
army  needed  for  the  defence  of  the  country  against  an  invader. 
Had  King  Harold  been  unfettered  by  a  principle  at  least  as  old 
as  the  monarchy  of  Cerdic,  the  Norman  Conquest  might  never 
have  been  accomplished.  It  was  the  inviolability  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple  that  rendered  him  unable  to  keep  together  .  the  first 
Channel  fleet,  which,  according  to  all  apparent  probability,  would 
have  dispersed  the  armament  of  the  invader.  To  speak  of 
the  rights  enumerated  in  the  Great  Charter  as  if  they  had 
then  first  been  claimed  by  the  freemen  of  England,  or  owed 
their  legality  to  the  reluctant  sanction  of  the  worst  and 
feeblest  of  princes,  is  to  display  an  ignorance  of  the  history, 
not  merely  of  English,  but  of  Aryan  liberties,  that  absolutely  unfits 
a  man  to  deal  even  with  the  subsequent  steps  by  which  _  those 
liberties  have  been  extended  and  established.  The  execution  of 
the  work  is  throughout  worthy  of  its  original  error.  It  is  full 
of  legendary  absurdities  and  misconceptions,  and  can  only  aggravate 
that  superficial  character  of  American  historical  knowledge  which 
is  among  the  worst  defects  of  a  generally  bad  and  superficial  system 
of  education.  A  writer  who  actually  seems  to  fancy  that  the 
English  nation  in  the  time  of  John  consisted  of  a  few  hundred 
barons  and  some  millions  of  villeins  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
understand  any  of  the  more  complicated  or  disputable  points  involved 
in  the  political  contests  through  which  the  historian  of  English 
liberties  must  thread  his  way.  The  history  ends  as  abruptly  and 
awkwardly  as  it  began,  with  the  establishment  on  American  soil 
of  the  English  settlement  in  which  English  principles  and  English 
ideas  of  freedom  were  least  appreciated — the  colony  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  on  the  shores  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

The  Short  History  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada ,  England ,  and 
the  United  States]*  is  less  ambitious,  and  better  executed.  It  is 
perhaps  a  pity  that  the  author  should  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  include  within  his  purview  any  other  part  of  English  history 
than  that  which  bears  immediately  and  directly  upon  the  fortunes 
of  our  American  colonies  and  conquests.  It  is  of  course  im¬ 
possible  in  a  work  of  this  kind  to  do  more  than  indicate  briefly  a 
few  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  in  the  records  of  several  hundred 
years  among  the  most  eventful  in  human  history ;  and  these  have 
been  chosen  rather  for  their  excitiDg  character  or  immediate 
interest  than  for  their  relation  to  the  principal  topic  of  the  book. 
For  the  rest,  the  author  has  avoided  the  general  fault  of  American 
and  colonial  historians — the  error  of  dwelling  at  so  great  length 
on  the  earlier  and  comparatively  trivial  incidents  connected  with 
the  settlement  and  exploration  of  the  North  American  continent 
as  to  leave  insufficient  space  at  his  disposal  for  the  treatment  of 
more  recent  and  more  important  topics.  The  story  of  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  the  Norse  Vikings,  of  Columbus  and  of  his  succes¬ 
sors,  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  of  the  Jesuit  founders  of 
Canadian  Settlements,  of  the  Indian  Wars,  and  of  the  semi-bar¬ 
baric  struggles  by  which  the  French  dominions  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
were  finally  wrested  from  the  Most  Christian  King  and  the 
dominion  of  the  English  race  established  over  the  whole  of  the 
temperate  region  of  North  America,  are  briefly  but  clearly  indi¬ 
cated.  The  greater  part  of  the  volume  deals,  as  it  should  do,  with 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  colonies  after  they  had  become 
thriving  and  important  communities,  and  with  the  development 
on  either  side  of  the  great  northern  river  of  States  each  of  them 
probably  destined  at  no  distant  date  to  take  their  place  among 
the  foremost  Powers  of  the  world,  certainly  among  the  most  pros¬ 
perous  and  most  rapidly  improving  of  its  separate  communities. 

Rufus  Choate  is  less  known  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
than  almost  any  other  American  of  his  time  and  of  his  pro¬ 
fessional  and  public  eminence.  If  there  are  among  our 
younger  readers  many  who  are  familiar  with  the  name,  it 
is  probable  that  they  remember  it  chiefly  in  connexion  with 
the  Biglow  Papers,  where  Mr.  Choate  is  mentioned  as  the 
only  orator  capable  of  so  “greasing”  General  Taylor — the 
Whig  candidate  for  the  Presidency — as  to  render  him  capable 
of  being  “  swallowed  ”  by  the  electorate.  Better  known,  even 
in  his  own  country,  as  a  barrister  of  unusual  attainments  and 
of  the  highest  forensic  eloquence  than  as  a  politician,  Mr.  Choate 
was  nevertheless,  like  almost  every  eminent  lawyer  of  his 
country,  a  distinguished  political  speaker.  Many  of  these 
addressest  are  worth  reading  as  illustrations  of  a  time  that  has 
gone  by,  of  political  issues  long  since  settled  by  the  ballot  or  the 
bullet,  and  of  opinions  earnestly  held  by  honest  men,  bitterly 
denounced  by  enthusiasts  who  could  see  but  one  side  of  a  question, 
and  forgotten,  as  if  they  had  never  been  held  or  disputed,  by 
the  men  of  to-day.  Especially  remarkable  in  this  light  is  the 
memorial  oration  in  honour  of  Daniel  Webster.  Except  the 
Adamses,  Webster  was  beyond  all  question  the  most  eminent 
politician  whom  Massachusetts  has  contributed  to  the  public 

*  Short  History  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  f rom  1500  to  1878  ;  with  the 
Contemporaneous  History  of  England  and  the  United  States.  By  Charles 
R.  Tuttle,  Author  of  “  Popular  History  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,”  &c. 
&c.  Fully  Illustrated.  Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard.  London :  Sampson 
Low  &  Co.  1878. 

t  Addresses  and  Orations  of  Rufus  Choate.  Boston  :  Little,  Brown,  & 
Co.  London :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1878. 


service  of  the  Union ;  among  her  political  leaders,  with  the  same 
exception,  perhaps  the  only  one  who  really  deserved  the  name  of 
statesman.  When  the  great  question  of  State  rights  and  State 
duties  became  inseparably  complicated  with  the  still  greater  ques¬ 
tion  of  slavery ;  when  the  South,  on  the  one  side,  appealed  to  the 
law,  and  the  solemn  engagements  undertaken  by  the  North,  while 
not  merely  the  Abolitionists,  but  thousands  of  Northern  citizens 
who  regarded  Abolitionism  with  aversion,  upon  the  other,  appealed 
to  a  higher  law  which  forbade  the  fulfilment  of  those  obliga¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Webster,  in  common  with  the  best  and  most  far¬ 
sighted  public  men  of  both  sections,  insisted  that  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  was  a  necessary  corollary  of  a  distinct  engagement, 
and  that,  if  the  Union  was  to  exist,  that  engagement  must  be 
fulfilled.  The  abuse  lavished  upon  them  for  taking  this  course  has 
been  repeated  by  the  ignorance  and  passion  of  a  second  generation, 
and  bids  fair  to  be  embodied  in  history  now  that  the  disruption 
which  they  feared  has  been  actually  attempted  and  averted  by 
the  sword.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  their  day  such  a 
remedy  would  have  been  regarded  on  both  sides  as  at  least 
equally  terrible  with  disunion  itself.  The  best  among  the  Abo¬ 
litionists  justified  the  view  of  the  statesmen  by  their  own  opposite 
conduct.  Holding  that  they  could  not  lawfully  swear  allegiance 
to  the  Union  while  violating  one  of  its  fundamental  conditions, 
they  distinctly  vindicated  the  position  of  those  who,  assuming  that 
the  maintenance  of  the  Union  was  of  more  importance  than  the 
fate  of  a  few  hundred  fugitive  slaves,  insisted  on  adhering  to  that 
which  these  consistent  Abolitionists  recognized  as  the  only  honour¬ 
able  alternative — the  fulfilment  of  an  obligation  without  which  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union  was  a  wrong  against  the  South.  We 
trust  that  the  preservation  of  Mr.  Choate's  eloquent  vindication  of 
his  friend  and  contemporary  may  help  to  remind  the  men  of  a 
generation  which  has  seen  slavery  abolished  by  the  sword  what 
were  the  justifying  motives  of  the  men  who,  having  to  choose 
between  their  abhorrence  of  slavery  and  their  distinctly  marked 
legal  duties  to  their  country,  preferred  the  latter.  There  seems 
to  be  no  sort  of  doubt  that  Mr.  Choate  fully  approved  the  conduct 
he  defended,  and,  had  he  been  a  political  leader,  would  have  stood 
by  Webster’s  side  and  shared  his  unpopularity. 

A  Hebei's  Recollections  of  Camp  and  Field*,  though  readable 
and  entertaining,  are  less  important  than  his  remembrances  of  that; 
state  of  Southern  feeling  in  which  the  war  began,  and  which 
affected  very  greatly  the  fortune  of  its  earlier  years.  In  the 
first  place,  no  Southerner  doubted  that  his  allegiance  was 
primarily  and  absolutely  due  to  his  State,  and  that  the  Union 
could  claim  only  a  secondary  and  temporary  duty  dependent  on  the 
continuance  of  the  State  within  the  Confederation.  In  Virginia 
this  feeling  was  peculiarly  important,  because  the  Virginians  were 
at  no  time,  until  exasperated  by  the  havoc  of  war,  ardent  Seces¬ 
sionists.  In  the  seven  States  which  formed  the  original  Con¬ 
federacy,  the  party  of  Secession  predominated  very  decidedly, 
and  there  was  at  first  a  pretty  general  belief,  not  shared  how¬ 
ever  by  the  wiser  and  more  far-sighted  among  their  statesmen, 
that  their  secession  might  be  accomplished  without  violence 
or  bloodshed.  Virginia,  as  the  chief  of  the  border  States, 
neither  shared  this  delusion  nor  the  passions  which  led  to  the 
struggle.  She  had  perhaps  been  more  wronged  than  any  of  her 
more  eager  and  vindictive  sisters.  It  was  upon  Virginia  that 
John  Brown’s  piratical  inroad  was  made.  It  was  on  Virginian 
homes  that  the  terror  and  destruction  fell.  It  was  by  Virginian 
soldiers  that  the  criminals  were  captured  and  executed.  It  was  on 
Virginia  that  the  insult  and  outrage  of  Northern  sympathy  with 
the  culprits  was  directly  inflicted.  But  the  Virginians  have  all 
the  temper,  patience,  and  practical  genius  of  Englishmen ;  they 
understood,  probably  many  of  them  had  felt,  the  practical  impossi¬ 
bility  of  surrendering  fugitive  slaves  when  actually  appealing,  not 
to  political  passions,  but  to  individual  sympathy  and  help.  They 
well  apprehended  that  secession  meant  war,  and  that  war  meant 
for  them  ruin  and  misery,  devastation  and  havoc,  whatever  its 
result  might  be.  Secession  had  but  little  support  in  Virginia 
until  Mr.  Lincoln’s  determination  to  reclaim  the  Southern  States 
by  the  sword,  in  disregard  of  the  absolute  and  intentional  silence 
of  the  Constitution,  forced  her  to  choose  between  war  in  what 
she  believed  to  be  a  criminal  cause  and  war  for  the  disruption 
of  the  Union.  Then,  and  then  only,  the  people  of  Virginia 
agreed  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  their  brethren  in  the  South, 
and,  carrying  with  them  the  rest  of  the  border  States,  entered 
into  a  conflict  which  was  not  of  their  seeking,  but  of  which  they 
were  clearly  destined  to  bear  the  brunt.  This  truth  is  brought 
out  in  a  few  simple  and  touching  pages  by  the  author  of  these 
recollections.  He  testifies  also  to  the  patriotic  enthusiasm  with, 
which  the  entire  people  of  the  South  threw  themselves  into  a  war 
which  was  national  in  the  highest  sense.  Every  man  who 
cared  for  the  opinion  of  his  fellow-men,  or  for  the  goodwill  and 
respect  of  women,  found  it  necessary,  if  he  could  bear  arms,  to 
enter  the  army.  None  looked  for  pay ;  nearly  all  appreciated,  if 
not  fully,  the  risk,  the  suffering,  the  danger  they  were  incurring. 
Not  a  few  understood  that,  if  the  North  should  be  resolute,  liberty 
could  hardly  be  achieved  by  their  own  unaided  efforts.  The  same 
temper  which  rendered  them  enthusiastic  warriors  made  them,  at 
first,  ill-disciplined  soldiers.  Fighting  in  a  cause  of  their  own, 
though  they  obeyed  their  officers  in  the  field,  they  insisted  on  the 
fullest  social  equality  in  camp  and  garrison,  and  were  prone  to  offer 
advice,  and  at  times  to  execute  their  own  resolves,  where  disci- 

*  A  Rebel’s  Recollections.  By  George  Cary  Eggleston,  Author  of  “  A 
Man  of  Honour.”  Second  Edition.  New  York  :  Butnam’s  Sons.  London: 
Sampson  Low  &  Co. 
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pline  and  prudence  would  have  dictated  silent  obedience  to  their 
officers.  They  were,  as  Stuart  said,  “  excellent  officers  to  begin 
with,  they  only  needed  reducing  to  the  ranks”;  and  war  reduced 
to  the  ranks  promptly  enough  those  whom  the  havoc  of  the  first 
campaign  spared.  The  volume  before  us  illustrates  very  strikingly 
the  peculiarities  of  those  citizen  soldiers  out  of  whom  experi¬ 
ence  and  good  leadership  formed  that  army  of  Northern  Virginia 
whose  loyalty  and  devotion  will  testify  to  the  merits  of  their 
great  captain  as  long  as  the  English  language  is  spoken. 

Dr.  Holbrook’s  Hygiene  of  the  Brain  and  Nerves  * * * §  contains  a  good 
deal  of  practical  common  sense,  and  a  good  many  directions  and 
suggestions  which  may  be  useful  to  the  ordinary  reader,  as  well  as 
information  respecting  the  structure,  the  care,  the  nourish¬ 
ment,  and  the  disorders  of  the  entire  nervous  system  which 
may  be  useful  or  mischievous  to  unprofessional  readers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  use  made  of  them.  There  is  always  a  certain 
amount  of  peril  in  putting  into  the  hands  of  average  men  and 
women  books  dealing  with  the  symptoms  of  disease,  and  especially 
with  its  preliminary  monitions.  If  no  exaggerated  impression  is 
made  by  the  warnings  and  the  information  which  such  books  con¬ 
tain — if  the  readers  simply  content  themselves  with  noting  and 
remembering  what  they  have  read,  and  are  not  led  to  bestow  an 
unusual  and  unhealthy  attention  upon  the  functions  and  organs  to 
which  their  thought  has  been  directed — they  can  only  profit  by 
their  study.  Unluckily,  the  tendency  of  those  who  are  most  prone 
to  read  such  books  is  to  let  their  attention  dwell  on  those  parts  of 
the  human  system  to  which  the  treatises  refer,  and  such  attention, 
in  itself  unnatural  and  unhealthy,  will  produce,  if  not  disease  itself, 
yet  a  sort  of  hysterical  simulation  thereof  which  i3  almost  as 
dangerous  to  true  and  sound  health.  This  is  of  course  especially 
the  case  with  the  nervous  system,  and  with  those  who  are  con¬ 
scious  either  of  overwork  or  of  any  other  form  of  peril  to  the 
brain.  If,  then,  we  cannot  earnestly  recommend  this  book  to  the 
general  public,  it  is  not  because  it  does  not  contain  much  that  is 
valuable.  The  defects  which  may  render  it  a  dangerous  rather 
than  a  useful  companion  are  defects  in  the  reader,  and  not  in  the 
volume  or  its  author. 

Two  enormous  volumes  contain  an  invaluable  compilation  of 
Eederal  and  State  Constitutions  and  Charters,  and  so  forth,  com¬ 
piled  under  order  of  the  Senate.!  The  compiler  of  such  a  col¬ 
lection  exercises,  of  course,  a  certain  discretion  in  the  admission 
or  exclusion  of  particular  laws  from  the  list ;  but  the  authority  of 
decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court  limits  very  narrowly  the  area 
within  which  such  personal  discretion  can  be  exercised ;  and  as 
the  volumes  have  no  authority  whatever,  and  could  not  derive  any 
even  from  their  formal  adoption  by  the  Senate,  it  matters  little  if— 
which  we  certainly  do  not  mean  to  imply — some  partisanship  have 
been  shown  in  the  insertion  or  omission  of  particular  documents. 

We  have  extolled  so  often  the  thoroughness,  complete¬ 
ness,  and  systematic  arrangement  of  the  Reports  of  the  United 
States  Geographical  Surveys,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  do  more  than  mention  one  important  and  very  elaborate 
volume  belonging  to  the  series — the  Astronomical  and  Ilypro- 
metrical  Tables  of  the  Survey  West  of  the  iooth  Meridian.  J  In 
size  and  subject  alike,  it  finds  a  signal  contrast  in  The  First  Annual 
Report  of  the  United  States  Entomological  Commission §,  which 
deals  chiefly  with  the  locust  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

It  is  not  our  practice  to  notice  American  reprints  of 
English  works.  Wp  must,  however,  make  an  exception  in 
favour  of  one  which  reproduces  a  most  interesting  and  im¬ 
portant  work,  very  probably  less  accessible  in  its  old  English 
form.  Tho  tapestry  hangings  of  the  old  House  of  Lords  repre¬ 
sented  in  a  series  of  plans  and  pictures  the  defeat  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  Armada. j|  Fortunately,  long  before  the  destruction  of  that 
House,  the  pictures  had  been  reproduced  in  1737  in  a  volume  dis¬ 
playing  remarkable  care  and  ability,  and  this  work  has  now  been 
reproduced  in  heliotype  from  an  original  copy.  The  more  careless 
historical  critics  and  journalists  of  our  day  are  so  prone  to  dwell 
upon  the  manner  in  which  on  that  occasion,  as  on  many  others, 
the  winds  and  waves  fought  for  England,  that  it  is  worth  while 
to  remind  the  English  public  ‘that  the  valour  and  skill  of  their 
ancestors  were  also  among  the  instruments  of  that  great  provi¬ 
dential  rescue.  What  might  have  been  the  consequences  of  an 
encounter  between  the  disciplined  troops  of  Spain  under  the 


*  Hygiene  of  the  Brain  and  Nerves -  and  the  Care  of  Nervousness.  Iiy  JI. 
L.  Holbrook,  M.D.,  Author  of  “  Eating  for  Strength,”  &e.  &e.  New  York  : 
Holbrook  &  Co.  London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1878. 

f  The  Federal  and  Slate  Constitutions,  Colonial  Charters,  and  other 
Organic  Laws  of  the  United  States.  Compiled  by  order  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  by  lien.  Pcrley  Poore.  Parts  I.  and  11.  Washington  : 
Government  Printing  Office.  London  :  Trubner  &  Co.  1877. 

J  Report  upon  United  States  Geographical  Sttrveys,  West  of  the  One- 
Hundredth  Meridian.  In  Charge  of  first  Lieutenant  G.  SI.  Wheeler, 
United  States  Army,  under  the  Direction  of  Brigadier-General  A.  A. 
Humphreys,  United  States  Army.  Vol.  II.  Astronomy  and  Barometric 
JJypsomelry.  Washington :  Government  Printing  Office.  London : 
Trubner  &  Co.  1877. 

§  First  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Entomological  Commission 
for  the  Year  1877,  relating  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  Locust.  With  Maps 
and  Illustrations.  Washington:  Government  Printing  Office.  London: 
Trubner  &  Co.  1878. 

||  1  he  Spanish  Armada,  1588  :  the  Tapestry  Hangings  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  representing  the  Several  Engagements  between  the  English  and 
.Spanish  Fleets.  By  John  Pure,  Engraver.  Ileproduced  in  Hcliotype  from 
an  Original  Copy  in  the  possession  of  C.  II.  Townshend.  With  a  Bio¬ 
graphical  Appendix.  Boston :  Houghton,  Osgood,  Sc  Co.  London : 
Trubner  Sc  Co.  1878 


j  leadership  of  one  of  her  great  captains,  had  they  landed,  and  the 
rude  half-armed  untrained  militia  mustered  at  Tilbury,  few- 
reasonable  military  critics  will  doubt.  But  English  seamen  had 
in  those  days  no  rivals  save  the  seamen  of  Holland ;  and  the 
Admiral  of  England,  with  his  light  vessels,  mostly  fitted  out  by 
patriotic  adventurers,  proved  in  several  partial  actions  that  the 
heavy  ships  and  artillery  of  Spain  were  no  match  for  the  less 
numerous  and  apparently  far  less  powerful,  but  much  more 
easily  handled,  English  privateers.  The  memorials  of  those  actions 
which  once  worthily  illustrated  the  House  of  Lords  are  worth 
preservation  in  their  present  form  ;  and  the  volume  before  us 
deserves  the  popularity  which  it  will  doubtless  achieve  iu  this 
country. 

I  he  Personal  Reminiscences  of  Mr.  Robert  Forbes  *  may 
well  amuse  a  leisure  hour  with  the  adventures  of  an  old  seaman 
and  merchant,  whose  experiences  of  maritime  hardship  and  peril 
began  in  his  early  childhood  during  the  wars  between  England  and 
Napoleon,  when  American  vessels  and  sailors  encountered  almost 
equal  danger  from  both  parties,  and  endured  those  provocations 
and  restrictions  at  the  hands  of  English  cruisers  which  pro¬ 
voked  the  war  of  1812.  The  simplicity  with  which  Mr.  Forbes 
displays  the  prizes  and  thanks  he  has  received  may  readily  be 
pardoned. 

^  The  Experiences  of  an  Old  Teacher  t,  recorded  by  Mr.  George 
Emerson,  are  naturally  less  amusing,  but  have  the  advantage  of 
extreme  brevity.  Mr.  Kennedy’s  treatise  on  the  School  and  the 
Family  J  is  very  much  more  dull,  and  by  no  means  more 
instructive.  Mr.  Thwing's  American  Colleges  §  contains  little 
new  information  except  in  regard  to  the  heavy  expenses  of 
students  at  Harvard  and  one  or  two  other  principal  American 
institutions  of  especial  repute.  These  appear  to  he  higher  than 
those  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  even  the  cheaper  and.  simpler 
colleges  of  the  West  are  far  more  costly  as  a  rule  than  the  German 
Universities,  and  probably  not  less  expensive  than  the  clerical  and 
other  secondary  seminaries  of  this  country. 

Dr.  Quackenbos’s  Illustrated  History  of  Ancient  Literature  [), 
if  not  intended  for  a  mere  school  book,  is  too  superficial  to  serve 
any  much  higher  purpose. 

Of  Mr.  Day's  Outlines  of  Ontological  Science  we  will  only 
say  that  the  title,  modest  as  it  is,  appears  to  be  borne  out  by  the 
contents,  which  are  certainly  sketchy  and  superficial  rather  than 
profound. 

Upon  houses  and  housewifery  we  have  two  or  three  volumes 
that  deserve  at  least  a  mention.  The  Old  House  Altered  #*  is 
one  of  those  books  on  house-construction,  intended  not  for  builders, 
hut  for  householders  and  owners,  which  the  conditions  of  American 
lile  render  more  numerous  and  more  useful  there  than  they  could  be 
in  a  country  where  only  the  richest  have,  as  a  rule,  anything  to  do 
with  the  construction  of  their  own  dwellings.  All  Around  the 
House  ff,  by  Mrs.  Beecher,  contains  a  quantity  of  trite  advice 
and  a  collection  of  more  or  less  familiar  recipes,  the  latter  of  which 
will  probably  be  more  attentively  studied  and  produce  more 
practical  effect  than  the  former.  The  China  Hunters'  Club 
describes  itself  sufficiently,  but  is  perhaps  more  likely  to  interest 
young  persons  who  get  up  a  taste  for  every  kind  of  collecting  in 
succession  than  actual  amateurs  or  connoisseurs  in  porcelain.  It 
contains,  however,  a  good  deal  of  scattered  information  which  to 
many  readers  may  really  he  instructive  as  well  as  entertaining. 
Villages  and  Village  Life  §§  is  the  title  of  a  modest  work 
in  tended  to  suggest  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  tiny  collections  of 
American  houses  which  even  in  the  States  do  not  claim  the  rank 
of  towns,  such  sanitary  aud  other  improvements  suited  to  their 
circumstances  as  Dr.  Richardson  has  recommended  on  a  larger 
scale  to  English  towns  and  cities.  Wrinkles  and  Recipes  |||| 
may  he  useful  to  those  heads  of  households  who  have  the  skill  to 
profit  by  the  latter,  aud  the  courage  to  venture  on  the  former, 
instead  of  appealing  to  professional  help. 


*  Personal  Reminiscences,  iiy  Robert  B.  Lorbes.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown,  Sc  Co.  London  :  Sampson  Low  Si  Co.  1878. 

f  Reminiscences  of  an  Old  Teacher.  By  George  B.  Emerson.  Boston: 
Mudge  &  Son.  London  :  Sampson  Low  Si  Co.  1878. 

{  The  School  and  the  Family  ;  the  Ethics  of  School  Relations.  By  John 
Kennedy.  New  York:  Harper  Si  Brothers.  London:  Sampson  Low  & 
Co.  1878. 

§  American  Colleges  ;  their  Students  and  Work.  By  Charles  F.  Thwing. 
New  York  :  Putnam’s  Sons.  London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1878. 

||  Illustrated  History  of  Ancient  Literature,  Oriental  and  Classical.  By 
John  D.  Quackcnbos,  A.M.,  M.D.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1878.  , 

Outlines  of  Ontological  Science;  or,  a  Philosophy  of  Knowledge  and  of 
Being.  By  Henry  N.  Day,  Author  of  “  Psychology,”  Arc.  New  York : 
Putnam’s  Sons.  London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1878. 

**  The  Old  House  Altered.  By  G.  C.  Mason.  Illustrated.  New  York  : 
Putnam’s  Sons.  London  :  Sampson  Low  Sc  Co.  1878. 

ft  All  Around  the  House;  or.  How  toMahe  Homes  Happy.  By  Mrs. 
H.  W.  Beecher,  Author  of  “  Motherly  Talks,”  See.  New  York  :  Appleton 
Sc  Co.  London  :  Sampson  Low  Sc  Co.  1878. 

tt  The  China  Hunters'  Club.  By  the  Y'oungest  Member.  New  York : 
Harper  Sc  Brothers.  London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1878. 

§§  Villages  and  Village  Life,  with  Hints  for  their  Improvement.  By  N.  H. 
Egleston.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.  London:  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 
1878. 

1111  Wrinkles  and  Recipes  ;  compiled  from  the  “  Scientific  American.”  Illus¬ 
trated.  Edited  by  Park  Benjamin,  Ph.D.  Revised  Edition.  New  York: 

|  Wiley  &  Sons.  London:  Trubner  Sc  Co. 
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A  work  on  American  Roadsters  and  Trotting-  Horses  *  may 
interest  sportsmen  and  racing  men  as  well  as  those  who  take  a 
more  general  interest  in  one  of  the  noblest  of  animals,  showing 
as  it  does  the  special  standard  of  breeding  and  character  produced 
by  the  peculiar  habits  of  the  Northern  American,  who  has  little 
taste  for  riding  if  he  can  possibly  drive,  and  whose  dislike  to 
equitation  was  a  principal  cause  of  the  marked  superiority  ol  the 
Southern  cavalry  during  the  war,  the  Germans  being  at  first 
almost  the  only  respectable  horse  soldiers  produced  by  the  North. 

The  Political  Register  and  Congressional  Directory  t  is,  on  an 
enormous  scale,  a  much  less  convenient  but  ambitious  Dodd. 

England  from  a  Back  Window%  is  much  what  might  be  guessed 
from  its  title — a  series  of  sketches  of  English  lite  as  it  appears 
to  an  American  of  quaint  and  somewhat  original  temper,  regard- 
in°-  it  from  a  point  of  view  as  much  personal  as  national,  and 
finding  much  to  approve  in  the  orderly  and  peaceful  enforcement 
or  rather  observance  of  law  by  Englishmen,  even  on  occasions  ot 
what  may  seem  to  be  opportunities  of  licensed  disorder. 

Among  special  and  new  editions  we  may  mention  an  illustrated 
edition  of  Bryant’s  Thanatopsis§,  well  suited  to  the  season,  being  a 
really  tasteful  and  more  than  commonly  elegant  “  Christmas  pie- 
sent.”  Also  in  the  No  Name  Series,  A  Masque  of  Poets\\  ;  and 
among  the  Poems  of  Place,  a  volume  devoted  to  Africa*^  which 
we  trust  may  indicate  that  the  end  of  the  series  is  approaching. 

*  American  Roadsters  and  Trolting-Horses.  By  II.  T.  Helm.  Chicago  : 
Rand,  McNally,  &  Co.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1878. 

f  The  Political  Register  and  Congressional  Directory:  a  Statistical 
Record  of  the  Federal  Officials,  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judicial,  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  1776-1878.  Compiled  by  Benjamin  Peilev  looie. 
Boston  :  Houghton,  Osgood,  &  Co.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1878. 

t  England  from  a  Back  Window ;  with  Views  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
By  J.  M.  Bailey,  the  Danbury -News  Man.  Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard. 
London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1879. 

§  Thanatopsis.  By  William  Cullen  Bryant.  New  York :  Putnam’s 
Sons  :  London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

||  No  Name  Series.  A  Masque  of  Poets,  including  Guy  Vernon  :  a 
Novelette  in  Verse.  Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers. 

Tf  Poems  of  Places.  Edited  by  Henry  W.  Longfellow.  Africa.  Boston  : 
Houghton,  Osgood,  &  Co.  London:  Triibner  &  Co.  1878. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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THE  GROSVENOR  GALLERY. 

WINTER  EXHIBITION. 


The  GROSVENOR  GALLERY  will  OPEN  on  December  30,  with  an  Exhibition  of 
Drawings  by  the  Old  Masters,  and  Water-Colour  Drawings  by 
Artists  of  the  British  School. 


Admission,  Is. 


Season  Tickets,  5s. 


TV  ORE’S  GREAT  WORKS,  “  CHRIST  LEAVING  tbe 

U  PR^TORITJM  ”  “  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM”  and  “  The  BRAZEN 
SERPENT,”  each  33  by  22  feet ;  with  •*  Dream  oKPilate_s  Wife,.  Christian  Martyrs,  &c.t 


SERPENT,''  each  33  by  22  teet ;  witn  uream  oi  x-nai.es  >v  n 

at  the  DOIlC  GALLERY,  30  New  Bond  Street.  Daily,  Ten  to  Six.  Is.  _ . 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  COMPANY’S  SCHOOL  of 

Uy  PRACTICAL  ENGINEERING— The  EASTER  TERM  will  OPEN  on  Monday, 
January  6  lit  Ten  \.m.,  on  which  day  Students  for  the  Mechanical  Course,  the  Civil  Engineering 
Section',  and  the  Colonial  Section  are  requested  to  resume  their  attendance  without  fail.  1  lie 
day  for  the  Entrance  Examination  and  Admission  of  Candidates  is  Saturday  January, 
between  Ten  A.M.  and  Four  p.M.  Prospectus  on  application  to  Mr.  1.  K.  J.  SHENTON, 
Superintendent  of  the  School  of  Art,  Science,  and  Literature,  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham. _ _ 

PRELIMINARY  SCIENTIFIC  EXAMINATION.— UNI- 

X  VERSITY  of  LONDON— A  CLASS  in  all  the  Subjects  for  this  Examination  is  held  at 
ST.  BARTHOLOMEW’S  HOSPITAL  and  COLLEGE  from  January  to  July,  commencing 

“ic!Su  open  to  others  than  Students  of  the  Hospital  Fee  for  the  entire  Course  (in¬ 
cluding  Practical  Instruction  and  Materials),  to  Students  oi  the  Hospital,  £8  8s. ,  to  others, 

^For’particulars,  application  may  be  made  personally,  or  by  letter,  to  the  Warden  of  thi 
College,  St,  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  E.C. _ , _ _ _ 

TTYDE  PARK  COLLEGE  for  LADIES,  115  Gloucester 

JnL  Terrace,  Hyde  Park. 

The  JUNIOR  TERM  begins  January  8. 

The  SENIOR  TERM,  January  30. 

Prospectuses,  containing  Terms,  Names  of  Professors,  &c.,  can  be  had  on  application  to 
the  Lady  Resident. 


QT  PETER’S  COLLEGE,  RADLE  Y.— 

1)  An  ELECTION  to  FOUR  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  Friday, 
January  24,  1879,  and  the  Examination  will  commence  on  the  previous  M  ednesday  at  4  30  r.Ji. 

The  Scholarships  will  be  of  the  value' of  £50,  £50,  £30,  and  £20  each.  They  are  open  to  Boj  s 
who  wi  ll  be  under  the  acre  of  Fourteen  on  January  1.  1879,  and  are  tenable  tor  Four  Years.  Under 
special  circumstances  a  supplementary  Scholarship  may  be  awarded  alter  the  four  years 

^Dunii"  the  davs  of  Examination  Candidates  will  be  received  in  the  College. 

Apply3 to  the  Bursar,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. _ 


M 


A  L  V  E  R  N  _  C  O  L  L  E  G  E. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  begin  on  Monday,  January  27. _ 


D 


o 


VER  COLLE 

President— The  Right  Hon.  Earl  GRANVILLE,  K.G. 

Tuition  from  10  to  15  Guineas.  Board,  £45  a  year. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Head-Master  or  the  Hon.  Secretary. 
The  NEXT  TERM  begins  on  January  22. 


G  E. 


SOMERSETSHIRE  COLLEGE, 

commences  Saturday,  January  18,  1879.  ^  AnEs 

Thursday  and  Friday,  January  10  and  17,  "  . 

apply  to  the  Head-Master. _ 


BATH. — The  Easter  Term 

Examination  will  be  held  at  the  College  on 
to  Elect  to  Seven  Scholarships.— For  particulars 


T  .ANCING  COLLEGE.  ■ 

1 *  Friday,  January  24.  School  dues, 
Prospectus,  apply  to  the  Secretary. 


—  LENT  TERM  will  begin  on 

Fifty-five  to  Eighty-five  Guineas  per  annum — For 
R.  E.  SANDERSON,  Head-Master. 


TAIOCESAN  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  NEWPORT  (Isle  of 

JLy  Wi"ht) _ For  particulars  respecting  this  small,  but;  highly-successful,  Middle-Clns3 

School,  apply  to  Principal,  Mr.  Coombs. _ _ _ _ 

Q  A  N  D  W  E  L  L,  near  BIRMINGHAM. 

Visitor—  The  Lord  Bishop  of  LICHFIELD. 

Presidents— The  Earl  and  Countess  of  DARTMOUTH. 

Lady  Superintendent— Miss  WINSCOM. 

School  Department  : 

Five  Open  Scholarships  for  Girls  will  be  offered  for  competition  on  January  22  and  23  next, 
value  from  £10  to  £50  a  year,  and  tenable  for  one  year.  Holders  of  Scholarships  are  re-eligible. 
Three  are  for  Girls  under  Eighteen  years  of  age  ;  Two  lor  Girls  under  Sixteen.  For  further 
information  apply  to  Miss  WiNSCOM,  Sandwell,  Birmingham. 

YMOOLWICH  and  SANDHURST.— The  Rev.  Dr.  HUGHES 

V  V  commences  his  next  Term  on  January  13.  He  had  Eight  up  last  time,  and  has  passed 
300.  Number  received  Twelve.— Castlebar  Court,  Ealing,  W. _ 

nOOPER’S  HILL  COLLEGE,  INDIA  CIVIL  SERVICE, 

Gy  ARMY  EXAMINATIONS.— The  Rev.  Dr.  WRIGLEY,  M. A.  Cambridge,  Professor 
of  Mathematics  at  late  R.M.C.,  Addiscombe  ;  late  Examiner  tor  Public  Works i  Department. 
India  PREPARES  CANDIDATES  tor  the  above.  Next  Term  begins  January  15.— Pro- 
spectiises  at  Dr,  Wuigley's,  07  High  Street,  Clapham,  S.W.,  or  at  Bartlett  S:  Cos.,  18G  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.C.  _ _ _ 


QT.  LEON  ARDS -ON -SEA.— The  Rev.  H.  J.  GRAHAM, 

O  M  a  Oxon,  receives  PUPILS  to  prepare  for  Public  Schools.  The  house  stands  ou 

high  ground  and  overlooks  the  sea— For  terms,  Sic.,  address,  ihe  Mount  Lodge,  St.  Leonards- 
on- Sea.  _ _ _ 


GENTLEMAN,  retired  from  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  is 

, . koiian  'T,,.-rs  nr-  'TRrf.p  VOTING  MEN.  for  instruction  in  the 


AX  FORD  MILITARY  COLLEGE  and  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.— 

_/  SPECIAL  PREPARATION  for  the  above  by  II.  WILSON,  M.A.,  Cantab.  Malvern 


■.ink. _ _ _ _ 

PARIS.  — Mile.  FERAY,  Graduate  of  the  Universite  de 

Paris, ex- repetitrice  descours  E.  Levi- Alvarfes, takes  a  few  YOUNG  LADY  PUPILS. 
Prospectuses,  with  references.  Mile.  Fbrav,  95  Avenue  de  V  niters. _ __ _  . 

rp  DUCATION. — RICHMOND  IIILL.— High-Class  SCHOOL 

JCj  fur  LADIES.  First-rate  London  Masters.  Spacious  House  and  good  Garden.  JMcr- 
nrcs  to  P?*cnts  of  Pupils.— For  Prospectus,  address.LADY  PRINCIPAL,  Grafton  House,  Rich- 
nond. 
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LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


,,  .virmiu,  mm  uie  usual  urancncs  01  u  sound  J 

Duties  -to  commV'*?ce  immediately  alter  Election. 

The  Dividends,  and  Capitation  Fees)  is  about  £300  per  annum, 

takhur ’Boarders?1  Prohibited  trom  holding  any  Ecclesiastical  preferment,  and  also  from 

cgagRSgt.5^  “ or 

y*  -  DINZEY  .BURTON  receives  as  Boarders  YOUNG 

s.tu4ent® 1  or  otherwise,  from  Indin,  the  Colonics,  or  the  Provinces 
"*■ Tcrms' which  « 

JJYDKOPATHY. —  SUBBROOK  PARK,  Richmond  Hill. 

imUthm^kTARa^'^^»I'A^E’  E|I!"-  A  health  resort  for  Invalids 

on  appifoaiion.  h  B  0  10  1  lemises-  lm’ate  entrance  to  Richmond  Park.  Prospectus 


QVBRLANI)  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CAN  A I 

Yx  T  I  11  r  1  nr  e.ln  front  f. . .  tl.  O  r  _ _  n  .1  «  .  ....  -  _  _ 


panLandCrAu^mir  °f  R*  Mails;  to  the  Mediterranean,  India.  China, 

eir  Steamere fi£S  Voi.fVimnf?,!  •  -u5ian2  0ncJ}tad  fiteam  Navigation  Company  despatch 
•  .A  rrom  boutnampton.  rtu  the  Suez  Canal,  every  Thursday,  from  Venice  everv 

iday,  and  trom  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland  Mails,  dverv  Monday  ’  y 


Japan, 

v  “vV>“.oviSIVKl4,t,lu.n’  V}a  inc  Suez  canal,  every  Thu: 

*  11(iay ,  and  trom  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland  Mails,  every  Monday. 

_ _ OfKccs,  122  Leadcnhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  25  Codes  pur  Street,  S.W. 

P>  ®  ® y  -6 E D F 0 RD  H 0 T E  L. — Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established  Suites  of 
Boom.,  spacious  Coffee-room  tor  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 
- __ - - - P.  O.  RICKARDS,  Manager. 

J£ATH. — ATTRACTIVE  WINTER  RESORT.— Two  and  a 

„„  ,i'1??>rt.eI..,!0.u,'Lfr0rP  J-ondou,  renowned  for  its  IIOT  MINERAL  WATERS  and  nn- 

£ 1 1 : n  V  j: J  t  V  "  ■  A 0,< S  i I ;  ' : 1 1 1 ; u M . v-r 1 S AI  and  GOUT.  LiterSy,  artistic,  and  "eneral 
ndv<mf  •  fkCi?  ictoria  1  ark.  Theatre,  and  Public  Rooms  constantly  open.  Great  Educational 
Ll'i:KEie.EVIii'nnte«vtShopS|  apd  ma,'k<-Jt-  .,A  Rood  Hunting  centre,  the  BEAUFORT  and 
ySVAl?I^i  MGay6St™t’Bi;'thC1S‘ly  aCCCSSlb‘C  by  rail-Epr  -formation  apply"  to 

T=L  ASTRONOMER-ROYAL  Reported  to  the  Admiralty 

: .  tlie  fintlf  U,^i  t°  Chronometers  entered  for  annual  competition,  “  M.  F.  DENT’S 

a  r,tt-  ,T  ,e  !eport  on  Chronometers.  Watches.  &c.  bv  the 

T)EN1  &  CATALOGUE,  New  Edition,  Illustrated,  and  de- 

will  beSSS'on  °f  WATCIJES’  CHRONOMETERS.  CLOCKS,  *c„ 

_ _ 61  Strand,  or  34  and  35  Royal  Exchange,  London. 

JJEAL  &  SON’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

BEDSTEADS,  °P 

BEDDING, 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE, 

r  Sent  free  bj’  post. 

HEAL  &  SON,  195,  198,  197,  193  TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD.  LONDON,  W. 

L'URNISII  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 

H 


OFFICE, 


-UARDIAN  FIRE  and  LIFE 

11  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Established  1821.  Subscribed  Capital,  Two  .Millions. 

Directors. 

Chairman— RICHARD  M.  IIARYEY,  Esq. 

Deputy-Chairman— AUGUSTUS  FREVOST,  Esq. 

Right.  Hon.  John  G.  Hubbard,  M.P. 
I rederick  II.  Junsou,  Esq. 

G.  J.  Shaw  Lcfevre,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Beaumont  W.  Lubbock,  Esq. 

John  B.  Martin,  Esq. 

Henry  John  Norman,  Esq. 

William  Steven,  Esq. 

John  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Henry  Vignc,  Esq. 


Henry  Hulse  Berens,  Esq. 
Henry  Bon ham-Carter.  Esq. 
Charles  Wm.  Curtis,  Esq, 
Charles  F.  Devos,  Esq. 

W  alter  R.Farqu  bar,  Bart. 
Alban  G.  II.  Gibbs,  Esq. 
James  Goodson,  Esq. 
Archibald  Hamilton,  Esq. 
Thomson  Hankey,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Manager  of  Fire  Department— F.  J.  MARSDEN. 

Actuary  and  Secretary -T.  G.  C.  BROWNE. 

Capital  at  present  paid  up  and  invested  . £1,000,000 

Total  Funds  about  . £2  894  000 

Total  Annual  Income  upwards  of . . .  *.  £403  000 

wifluhT^nto.’onor before  jgl^V0*™*"11*  Sh°U'd  be  rencwcd  at  «**  Head  Office,  oi 

T  H  E 


LONDON  ASSURANCE. 

(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  a.d.  1720.) 

For  FIRE,  LIFE,  and  MARINE  ASSURANCES. 

Head  Office-7  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

West-fed  Agents  Messrs.  GRINDLAY  Se  CO.,  55  Parliament  Street.  S.W. 
Governor— EDWARD  BUDD,  Esq.  J  Sub-Governor—  MARK  WILKS  COLLET  Esq 

Deputy- Governor—  GEORGE  L.  M.  GIBBS,  Esq. 

„  ,  Directors. 

Hugh  Gough  Arbuthnot,  Esq. 

Robert  Burn  Blyth,  Esq. 

William  Thomas  Brand,  Esq. 


Major-General  H.  P.  Burn. 
George  William  Campbell,  Esq. 
George  B.  Dewhurst,  Esq. 
Robert  B.  Dobree,  Esq. 

Robert  Gillespie,  Esq. 

Howard  Gilliat,  Esq. 

Henry  Goschen,  Esq. 

Edwin  Gower,  Esq. 

A.  C.  Guthrie,  Esq. 


Robert  Henderson,  Esq. 
Louis  1 1  uth.  Esq. 

Henry  J.  B.  Kendall,  Esq. 
Charles  Lyall,  Esq. 
Captain  R.  W.  Pelly,  R.N. 
William  Rennie,  Esq. 

P.  F.  Robertson,  Esq. 
Robert  Ryrie,  Esq. 

David  P.  Sellar.  Esq. 
Colonel  Leopold  Seymour. 
Lewis  A.  Wallace,  Esq. 
William  B.  Watson,  Esq. 


PoUcieJ wU /expire  o a  January  9 FiftCen  days  of  Erace  allowed  for  re“w“>  of  Christum, 


The  Directors  invite  applications  for  Agencies  for  the  Fire  and  Life  Dennrtmenfo 
had  on  appllcatfon!  °‘  *•  Fire’ Eife’  apd  SCnd  all^eSmation 

JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 


can  be 


E  W  E  T  S  O  N  &  MILNER 

CABINET  MAKERS  and  UPHOLSTERERS, 

The  EXCHANGE,  211,  212,  213  Tottenham  Court  Hoad 
(Exactly  opposite  Goodge  Street), 

Invite  inspection  of  their  varied  Stock  of 
Articles  of  FURNITURE  suitable  for 
_ CHRISTMAS  and  NEW  YEAR'S  PRESENTS. 


H 


G 


R 


A  R  D  N  E 

„  .  DINNER  AND  TABLE  GLASS  SERVICES 

Are  Original  in  Design,  Effective  in  A  pixel  ranee,  and  Unequalled  in  Price. 

T  WIT  p1  r  T  Er  A0 m  X3  3i'  the  Sct'  for  Twch'e  Persons,  complete. 

DINNER  SERVICES  °  ™T^1VC_rc.r-n8' coml)lcte' 


s 


The  Lansdowne . 

The  Laurel  . 

The  Indiana . 

The  Forest  Rose . 

The  J apaneae  Bamboo. . 


£  s.  d. 
3  3  0 

3  13  6 

4  4  0 
3  5  0 
6  6  0 


TABLE  GLASS  SERVICES  OF  THE 
■pi  •  t-  BEST  CRYSTAL.  £  ,  d. 

Plain  Light  Stem  Glass  .  3 

Engraved  Light  Stem  Glass  4 

ltichly-Cut  Glass  .  5 

Engraved  Flowers . 5 

Engraved  Grass  and  Fern . .*  7 


8 


~  T .  .  ,  .  Discount  15  per  Cent. 

Coloured  Lithographic  Sheets  of  Dinner  Ware  and  Illustrated  Glass  Catalogue,  which  must  be 
returned,  are  sent,  post  free,  on  application.  C  De 

GARDNERS,  GLASS,  CHINA,  AND  LAMP  MANUFACTURERS 
453  AND  454  WEST  STRAND,  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON. 


"REST  COMPOSITE  CANDLES  of  PRICE'S  PATFNT 

MKDAC,SL?1^ 

CKlflNE  W1Go‘lDI  VlFDALL' a"Ain,C,'r  C‘  1  l.X 11  ^  EIGI1  J  ^  nndthc'iPUKEG  LY? 

of  i S78*.  MEDAL  again  awarded  to  the  Company  in  the  PARIS  EXHIBITION 

M  Rl  ERASMUS  W  I  LSON,  fTrTs 

Writes  ill  the  “Journal  of  Cutaneous  Medicine,”  that 

PEAKS’  TRANSPARENT  SOAP 

ngr5« SLSI  forC^fklnnd  m°St  CarCl'Ul  manufacturc' and  «■*  »*'  **  most  refreshing  and 
_ _ _ _  01  Chemists  and  Perfumers  everywhere. 

,  ts  ± 

E  EAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CON- 

byathl*aCN1^a^^^?,^^?^iC^^^'a^1^ ““d^Cmithmeiits^so^ong^ud^favoiii  idihy  (L^t^guo  bed 

Portiiinn  Square). and  H  Trinity  Street,  London,  S.E.  "  Square  (Utc  0  Edwards  btrecl, 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.  —  Caution.  —  The  Admirers  of  this 

y  LVZENBY  iSOsKiW  roqucBted  to  observe  that  each  Bottle,  prepared  by 
•UULt  *•  b<iar5  llle  Label  used  so  many  years,  signed  “  Elizabeth  LazcnbJ."  y 

IN  CONSEQUENCE  OE  SPURIOUS  IMITATIONS  OF 

Xj  *  PERRIN  S’  SAUCE 

LABEAlieaHng  tbcdr  "immUir^C“ilfE^te&FpE1RkTN^”^w^fo^V^^|baV^  “doptcd  a  NEW 


AND-IN-IIAND  FIRE  and  LIFE  INSURANCE  OFFICE. 

NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  BLACKFRIARS. 

Instituted  1696. 

The  OLDEST  Insurance  Office  in  the  World. 

The  WHOLE  OF  THE  PROFITS  are  divided  amongst  the  Policy-holders. 
Applications  for  Agencies  are  invited  from  persons  of  influence. 


NORTHERN  FIRE  and  LIFB  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1836. 

Office  in  LONDON— 1  MOORGATE  STREET. 

Accumulated  Funds  (December  31, 1877) . £2,215,000. 

_ Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

FTRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1803.— .1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C.  ;  and  16  &  17  PALL  MALL,  S.W 
CAPITAL,  £1,600,000.  PAID-UP  and  INVESTED,  £700,000 

_ _ _ E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

P  H  (E  N  I  X  EIRE  OFFICE. 

LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON.—Established  1782 
Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 

Insurances  cflccted  in  nil  parts  oi  the  World. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  Sccretar;,. 


THE  AGRA  HANK,  Limited.  —  Established  in  1833. 

CAPITAL  Jl, 000,000. 

nEAD  OFFICE—NICnOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON. 
Branches  in  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Kurrachce,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai. 

llong  Kong. 

/  ,",rr?nt  Accounts  are  kept  at  the  Head  Office  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers 
und  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  does  not  fall  below  11100  Y  J'oaaon  Bankers, 
Deposits  received  lor  hxed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz. : 

At  5  per  cent,  per  ann„  subject  to  12  months’  Notice  of  Withdrawal 
I  or  shorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon 

.  cxjni  chmg^and^  loi^concctionran'CbeS  °*  tbC  B,lnk’^ree  of 

Loans" aruUlm^olb^iv tody  o^fthestmi^undertuke'nl"2*"11  Sccuritto’  in  East  Indi«  Stock  and 
Interest  drawn,  uiul  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 
transacted.^01  dcscnptlOU  oi  -Banking  Business  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 

 ,  J-  THOMSON,  Chairman. 
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COMFORTING. 

JAMES  EPPS  &  CO. 
HOMOEOPATHIC  CHEMISTS. 

,  UULU  A1H.UA!>,  l  AIvlS. 

T HE  fresh  and  splendid  distinction  of  a  Gold  Medal,  now 

given  m  1878."_Paris  Correspondent  of  the  Dailu  Telegraph 

PRY’S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 

Guaranteed  pure  Cocoa  only,  deprived  of  the  superfluous  oil.  Sold  in  Packets  and  Tim. 


THROAT  IRRITATION 

.  EPPS'S  GLYCERINE  JUJUBES. 

Soreness  and  dryness,  tickling  and  irritation,  inducing  Cough  and  affectin'*  the  Voice  Knbl 

"JAME*  *  C0”  '■-S^ng! 
TY  1  N  A  H  A  N  ’  S  L  L  WHISKY. 

^ris^1  Whiskies,  pure,  mild,  mellow,  delicious,  and  most  whole- 
‘‘ The  ^i!tkeiM51inffiemi?i?en<le?  by  thc  Medical  Profession.  Dr.  IIassall  so  vs  : 
ihe  Whisky  ib  soft,  mellow  and  pure,  well  matured,  and  of  very  excellent  quality.’ 
_  20  Great  Titchfield  Sheet.  W. 

^A\  OKI  &  MOORE/  143  New  Bond  Street,  solicit  attention 

to  their 


pANCREATIC  EMULSION,  which  is  now  recommended  bv 

_ _ _ the  Medical  Profession  in  all  Countries,  os  a 

jy^EDICINAL  FOOD,  most  beneficial  to  Invalids  and  those 

having  any  tendency  to 

CONSUMPTION,  WASTING  DISEASES,  &c.  It  nourish^ 

tives  /c  6ys^em  by  tbc  *Qtroduction  of  stable  solid  fats,  thc  necessary  food  for  Consump- 

ORY  &  MOORE,  and  all  Chemists. 

TNDIGESTXON. — MORSON’S  PREPARATIONS  of  PEP- 

t?  m  ^^urTxrn  Name  on  label.  Iliglily  recommended  by  the  Medical  Profession  Sold  in 
Bottles  as  WINE  at  3s  5s.,  and  9s.;  LOZENGES,  2s.  fld.  und  4s.  6d.;  GLOBULES  2s  3s  fid  , 
and  od.  ;  and .  I  0\\  DEIt,  m  1  oz.  Bottles,  at  4s.  each — By  all  Chemists,  uud  the  Manulac- 
tureis,  1.  MOKSQN  &  SON,  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,  London. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  IlLINOIS-URBANA 


3  0112  003245401 


